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Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſti: 
Audebit quæcunque param ſplendoris habebunt, 
Et fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 
Verba movere loco; quamvis invita recedant, 
Et verſentur adhuc intra penetralia Veſtæ. 
Obſcurata diu populo bonus eruet; atque 
Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum, | 
Quz priſcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis 
Nune fitus informis premit, et deſerta vetuſtas. Hors 
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attracted by the proſpect of good; to be expoſed to cenſure, without hope of praiſe; to be diſgraced by miſ- 
carriage, or puniſhed for neglect, where ſucceſs would have been without applauſe, and diligence without 


| T: is the fate a thoſe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of evil, than 


. reward. 


Among theſe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have conſidered, not as the pupil, 
but the ſlave of ſcience, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbiſh and clear obſtructions from the 
paths through which Learning and Genius preſs forward to conqueſt and glory, without beſtowing a ſmile on the 
bumble drudge that facilitates their progreſs. Every other authour may aſpire to praiſe; the lexicographer can 
only hope to eſcape reproach, and even this negative recompenſe has been yet granted to very few. 223 


I have, notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, attempted a Dictionary of the Enyliſh language, which, while it 
was employed in the cultivation of every ſpecies of literature, has itſelf been hitherto neglected; ſuffered to ſpread, 


under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance; reſigned to the tyranny of time and faſhion ; and expoſed 
to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 


When I took the firſt ſurvey of my undertaking, I found our ſpeech copious without order, and energetic with- 
out rules: wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be diſentangled, and confuſion to be regulated; 
choice was to be made out of boundleſs variety, without any eſtabliſhed principle of ſelection; adulterations were 


to be detected, without a ſettled teſt of purity; and modes of expreſſion to be rejected or received, without the 


ſuffrages of any writers of claſſical reputation or acknowledged authority. 


Having therefore no aſſiſtance but from general grammar, I applied myſelf to the peruſal of our writers; and 
noting whatever might be of uſe to aſcertain or illuſtrate any word or phraſe, accumulated in time the materials. 


of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eſtabliſhing to myſelf, in the progreſs of the work, ſuch 


rules as experience and analogy ſuggeſted to me; experience, which practice and obſervation were continually in- 
creaſing ; and analogy, which, though in ſome words obſcure, was evident in others. | 

In adjuſting the OxTHoGRAPny, which has been to this time unſettled and fortuitous, I found it 2 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from others hic 
the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language has its anomalies, which, though in- 
convenient, and in themſelves once unneceſſary, muſt be tolerated among the imperfections of human things, and 
which require only to be regiſtered, that they may not be increaſed, ne aſcertained, that they may not be con- 
founded: but every language has likewiſe its improprieties and abſurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicogra- 
pher to correct or proſcribe, | | | | | 


As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceflary or common uſe were ſpoken before they 
were written; and while they were unfixed by any viſible ſigns, muſt have been ſpoken with great diverſity, as 
we now obſerve thoſe who cannot read to catch ſounds imperfectly, and utter them ine When this wild 
and barbarous jargon was firſt reduced to an alphabet, every penman endeavoured to expreſs, as he could, the 
ſounds which he was accuſtomed to pronounce or to receive, and vitiated in writing ſuch words as were already 
vitiated in ſpeech, The powers of the letters, when they were applied to a new language, muſt have been vague 
and unſettled, and therefore different hands would exhibit the fame found by different combinations. 


From this uncertain pronunciation ariſe in a great part the various dialects of the ſame country, which will 
always be obſerved to grow fewer, and leſs different, as books are multiplied ; and from this arbitrary repreſenta- 
tion of ſounds by letters, proceeds that diverſity of ſpelling obſervable in the Saxon remains, and I ſuppoſe in the 
firſt books of every nation, which perplexes or deſtroys analogy, and produces anomalous formations, that, be- 


* 


Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, flrength from ſtrong, darling from dear, breadth from broad, 
from dry, drought, and from high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes highth; Quid te exempta juvat 
Gini 5 Ge Plur bus una ; to change all would be too much, and to change one 1s nothing. | b 


e . 


This uncertainty is moſt frequent in the vowels, which are ſo capriciouſly pronounced, and ſo differently mo- 
dified, by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to them, as is well known 
to etymologiſts, little regard is to be ſhown in the deduction of one language from another, 


Such defects ars not errours in orthography, but ſpots of barbarity jmpreſſed ſo deep in the Englifh language, 
that criticiſm can never waſa them away: theſe, therefore, muſt be permitted to remain untouched; but inany 
words have likewife been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pronunciation of the yulgar has 
been weakly followed; and ſome ſtill continue to be 19 written, as authours differ in their care or {kill : of 
theſe it was proper to inquire the true orthography, which TI have always conſidered as depending on their deriva- 
tion, and have therefore referred them to their original languages: thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, 
after the French, and incantation after the Latin; thus entire is choſen rather than intire, becauſe it paſled to us not 
trom the Latina integer, but from the French entier. | | | 3 


Of many words it is difficult to ſay whether they were immediately received from the Latin or the French, ſince 
at the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin ſervice in our churches, It is, however, my opi- 
nion, that the French generally ſupplied us; for we have few Latin words, among the terms of domeſtick ute, 


1 


which are not £rec 5 but many French, which are very remote from Latin, 


Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, J have been often obliged to ſacrifice uniformity to cuſtom ; 
thus I write, in compliance with a numberleſs majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and receipt, fancy and phantom; 
ſometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and explanation, repeat and repetition. 


Some combinations of letters having the ſame power, are uſed indifferently without any diſcoverable reaſon of 
choice, as in choak, choke; ſoap, ſope; fewel, fuel, and many others; which 1 have ſometimes inſerted twice, that 
thoſe who ſearch for them under either form, may not ſearch in vain, r | 


In examining the Orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of ſpelling by which it is inſerted in the ſeries 
of the dictionary, is to be conſidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often raſhly, the preference. I have 
left, in'the examples, to every authour his own practice unmoleſted, that the reader may balance ſuffrages, and 
judge between us: but this queſtion is not always to be determined by reputed or by real learning; ſome men, 
intent upon greater things, have thought little on ſounds and derivations; ſome, knowing in the ancient tongues, 
have negleCted thoſe in which our words are commonly to be ſought. Thus Hammond writes fecibleneſs for fea- 
fibleneſs, becauſe I ſuppoſe he imagined it derived immediately from the Latin; and ſome words, ſuch as dependant, 
dependent ; arpendance, dependence, vary their final ſyllable, . as one or another language is preſent to the writer, 


Tn this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity ſought praiſe by petty 
reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a ſcholar's reverence for antiquity, and a grammarian's regard to 
the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and among thoſe few, perhaps, the 2 part is 
from the modern to the ancient practice; and I hope I may be allowed to recommend to thoſe, whoſe thoughts 
have been perhaps employed too anxiouſly on verbal ſingularities, not to diſturb, upon narrow views, or for minute 
propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has been aſſerted, that for the law to be known, is of more impor- 
tance than to be right. Change, ſays Hoecker, is not made without inconvenience, even from worſe to better. 
There is in conſtancy and ſtability a general and laſting advantage, which will always overbalance the flow im- 
provements of gradual correction, Much leſs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of 
oral utterance, or copy that which every variation of time or place makes different from itſelf, and imitate thoſe 
changes, which will again be changed, while imitation is employed in obſerving them. 


This recommendation of ſteadineſs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular combina- 
tions of letters have much influence on human happineſs; or that truth may not be ſucceſsfully taught by modes 
of ſpelling fanciful and erroneous : I am not yet ſo loſt in lexicography, as to forget that words are the daughters 
ef carth, and that things are the ſons of heaven. Language is only the inſtrument of ſcience, and words are but 
the ſigns of ideas: I wiſh, however, that the inſtrument might be leſs apt to decay, and that ſigns might be per- 
manent, like the things which they denote. | | | 55 , | 


In ſettling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, by printing an 
accent upon the acute or elevated ſyllable. It will ſometimes be found, that the accent is placed wy the authour 
quoted, on a different ſyllable from that marked in the alphabetical ſeries; it is then to be underſtood, that 

*Tuſtom has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. Short directions are ſometimes 
given where the ſound of letters is irregular ; and if they are ſometimes omitted, defeCt in ſuch minute obſerva- 


tions will be more eafily excuſed, than ſuperfluity. 


In the inveſtigation both of the orthography and ſignification of words, their ETYMoLoGY was neceſſarily 


to be conſidered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. A primitive word, is e | 
. | | | = | Which 
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which can be traced no further to any Eugliſs root; thus cireumſpect, ciroumvent, circumſtance, delude, condane, 
and complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Derivatives are all theſe that can be re- 


ferred to any word in Engliſb of greater ſimplicity. 


The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy ſometimes needleſs ; for who does not fee 
that remoteneſs comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonſirative from demonſtrate? but 
this grammatical exuberance the ſcheme of my work did not allow me to repreſs. It is of great importance in 
examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from another, by noting the uſual modes of de- 
rivation and inffection; and uniformity muſt be preſerved in ſy ſtematical works, though fometimes At-the. expence 


of particular propriety. 


oy 


Among other derivatives I have heen careful to inſert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and preterites 


them, interrupt and embarraſs the learners of our 1: 


of verbs, which in the Tenuton:ck dialects are bing frequent, and though familiar to thoſe who have always uſed 
Age. a ; | 


The two 71 from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teuteniek: under the Reman 
J comprehend the French and provincial tongues; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, German, and all their 


kindred dialects. Moſt of our polyſyllables are Roman, and our words of one ſyllable are very often Teutonict. 


In affigning the Roman original, it has perhaps ſometimes happened that I have mentioned only the Latin, when 
the word was borrowed from the French; and conſidering myſelf as employed only in the illuſtration of my own 
language, I have not been very careful to obſerve whether the Latin word be pure of barbarous, or the French 


elegant or obſolete, 


For the Teutonick etymologies 1 am commonly indebted to Junius and Skinner, the only names which I have 
forborn to quote when I copied their books; not that J n their labours ar ufurp their honours, but 


that I might ſpare. a general repetition by one general acknowle 


gment. Of theſe, whom I ought not to mention 


but with the reverence due to inſtructors and benefactors, Junius appears to have excelled in extent of learning, 


and Skinner in rectitude of underſtanding. 


unins was accurately ſkilled in all the northern languages, Skinner 


probably examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by occaſional inſpection into dictionaries; but the Jearn- 


ing of Toni is often of no other uſe than to ſhow him a track by which he may deviate from his purpoſe, to 
which Skinner always preſſes forward by the ſhorteſt way. 


Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: Junius 


is always full of knowledge; but his varigty diſtracts his judgment, and his learning is very frequently diſgraced 


by his abſurdities, 


The votaries of the northern muſes will not perhaps eaſily reſtrain their indignation, when they find the name 


of Funius thus degraded by a diſadvantageous compariſon ; but whatever reverence is due to his diligence, or his 


attainments, it can be no criminal degree of cenſoriouſneſs to charge that etymologiſt with want of judgment, 


Who can ſeriouſly derive dream from drama, becauſe life is a drama, and a drama is à dream; and who declares 


with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive moan from ue, monos, ſingle, or ſolitary, who conſiders 


that grief naturally loves to be alone *. 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is ſo ſcanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonicł, the original is not 
always to be found in any ancient language; and I have therefore inſerted Dutch or German ſubſtitutes, which I 
conſider not as a radical but parallel, not as the parents, but ſiſters of the Eng/:/h. 


The words which are repreſented as thus related by deſcent or cognation, do not always agree in ſenſe; for it is 
incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their anceſtors, and to change their manners when they 


change their country. It is ſufficient, in etymological in 


quiries, if the ſenſes of kindred words be found ſuch as 


may eaſily paſs into each other, or ſuch as may both be referred to one general idea. 


That I may not appear to have ſpoken too irreverently of Junius, I 


have here ſubjoined a few Specimens of his etymological extravagance. 


Baxisu, religare, ex banno ve territorio, exigere, in exilium agere. G. 
Bannir, It. bandire, band ggiare. H. bandir. B. bannen. Evi medii ſcripto- 
res bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Bannum & in Banleuga. Quoniam 
vero regionum urbiumq; limites arduis plerumq; montibus, altis fſummi- 


nibus, longis denig; flexuoſiſq; anguſtiſſimarum viarum amfractibus inclu- 
debantur, fieri poteſt id genus limites van dici ab eo quod Bema ra & Pamela 


Tarentinis olim, ſicuti tradit Heſychius, vocabantur « 29a x4 pol uroa; 
Dol, ( obliquæ ac minime in rectum tendentes viz.” Ac fortafſe quoque huc 
facit quod Baws eodem Heſychio teſte, dicebant i c )5 montes arduos. 


8 Exp TY, emtie, Vacuks, inanis. A. 8. AEmxig. Neſcio An ſint ab A 


vel α⁰αν,] Bp Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur interim etymologium 


hanc non obſcure firmare codex Ruſh. Mat. xii. 22. ubi antique ſcriptum 
mvemmus gemoered hit emerag. V invenit eam vacantem.“ 


4 


HILL, moms, collis. A. S. hyll. Quod videri poteſt abſciſſum ex xπ] 
vel x eg. Collis, tumulus, locus in plano editior. Hom. II. b. v. 871. 
bci d Ty nemuagnIt my d, Ab . Ubi authori brevium ſcholiorum 
971 exp. 7372» uf D anaay you opT . i. : 


Nap, to take a nap. Dormire, condormiſctre. Cym. heppian. A. 8. 
bnzppan. Quod poſtremum, videri poteſt deſumptum ex g oþſcuri- 
tas, tenebrz : nihil enim æque ſolet conciliare ſomn um, quam caligmoſa 
profundæ natis obſcuritas. | 


STAMMERER, Balbus, blæſus Goth. STAMMS. A. S. reamen, rea 
mun. D. ſtam. B. ſtameler. Su. ſtamma. Iſt. ſtamr. Sunt a gwpvicy vel 
Fwd, nimia loquacitate alios offendere ; quod impeditè loquentes li- 
beatiſfime garrire ſoleant; vel quod alits nim ſemper videantur, etiam 
parciſſimè loquentes. FE 


The 


ain # « Cc £ 


The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was eaſily found in the volumes where it is particularly and profeſ- 
ſedly delivered; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was ſoon adjuſted. But to 
CoLLECT the WorDs of our language was a taſk of greater difficulty: the deficiency of dictionaries was imme- 
diately apparent; and when they were exhauſted, what was yet wanting, muſt be ſought by fortuitous and un- 
guided excurſions into books, and gleaned as induſtry ſhould find, or chance ſhould offer it, in the boundleſs 


chaos of a living ſpeech. My ſearch, however, has been either ſkilful or lucky; for I have much augmented the 


vocabulary. 


As my deſign was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation to proper 


names; ſuch as Arian, Socinian, Caluiniſt, Benedictine, Mahometan; but have retained thoſe of a more general na- 
ture, as Heathen, Pagan. , | | | 1 2 5 


Of the terms of art I have received ſuch as could be found either in books of ſcience or technical dictionaries; 


and have often inſerted, from philoſophical writers, words which are ſupported perhaps only by a ſingle authority, 


and which being not admitted into general uſe, ſtand yet as candidates or probationers, and muſt depend for their 
adoption on the ſuffrage of futuritxy. | | | | 


The words which our authours have introduced by their knowledge of foreign ay; 9th or ignorance of 
have regiſtered as they 


occurred, though commonly only to cenſure them, and warn others againſt the folly of naturalizing uſeleſs fo- 


their own, by vanity or wantonneſs, by compliance with faſhion or luſt of innovation, 


reigners to the injury of the natives. 


I have not rejected any by deſign, merely becauſe they were unneceſſary or exuberant ; but have received thoſe 


which by different writers have been differently formed, as vi/cid, and vi/cidity, viſcous, and viſcoſity. 


Compounded or double words I have ſeldom noted, except when they obtain a ſignification different from that 


which the components have in their ſimple ſtate. Thus h:ighwayman, woodman, and hor ſecour ſer, require an expla- 


nation; but of zh:zfike or coachdriver no notice was needed, becauſe the primitives contain the meaning of the 


compounds, 


Words arhitrarily formed by a conſtant and ſettled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in 1%, a8 greeni/h, bluiſh, 
adverbs in , as dully, openly; ſubſtantives in ne/s, as vileneſs, faultineſs, were leſs diligently fought, and ſometimes 


have been omitted, when I had no authority that invited me to inſert them; not that they are not genuine and re- 


gular offsprings of Engliſb roots, but becauſe their relation to the primitive being always the fame, their ſignifica- 
tion cannot be miſtaken. „ N | 


The verbal nouns in ing, ſuch as the keeping of the caſtle, the leading of the army, are always neglected, or 
placed only to illuſtrate the ſenſe of the verb, except when they ſignify things as well as actions, and have there- 


fore a plural number, as dwelling, living; or have an abſolute and abſtract ſignification, as colouring, painting, 
tarning. | 8 | 


The participles are likewiſe omitted, unleſs, by ſignifying rather habit or quality than action, they take the na- 


ture of adjectives; as a thinking man, a man of prudence; a pacing horſe, a horſe that can pace: theſe I have ven- 
tured to call participial adjectives. But neither are theſe always inſerted, becauſe they are commonly to be under- 
itood, without any danger of miſtake, by conſulting the verb. 1 23 og 


© Obſolete words are admitted, when they are found ih authors not obſolete, or when they have any force or 


beauty that may deſerve revival. 


As compoſition is one of the chief characteriſticks of a language, I have endeavoured to make ſome reparation 
for the univerſal negligence of my predeceſſors, by inſerting great numbers of compounded words, as may be 
found under after, fore, new, night, fair, and many more. Theſe, numerous as they are, might be multiplied, 
but that uſe and curioſity are here ſatisned, and the frame of our language and modes of our combination amply 


dilcovered. | 


Of ſome forms of compoſition, ſuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and un to ſignify contraricty 


or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becauſe the uſe of theſe particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is 
fo little limited, that they are hourly affixed to new words as occafion requires, or is ĩimagined to require them. 


There is another kind of compoſition more frequent in- our language than. perhaps in any other, from which 
_ ariſes to foreigners the greateſtdifficulty. We modify the fignification of many words by a particle ſubjoined ; as 


to come off, to eſcape by a fetch; to fall on, to attack; to fall , to apoſtatize; to breat of, to ſtop abruptly; to 
5 | > | | | | AS I hear 


a 
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hear out, to juſtify; td fall in, to comply; to give over, to ceaſe ; to ſet of, to embelliſh; to /zt';n, to begin 4 
continual tenour; to /t out, to begin a courſe or journey; to take 45 to copy; with innumerable expreſſions of tha 
. ſame kind, of which ſome appear wildly irregular, being fo far diſtant from the ſenſe of the ſimple words, that no 
ſagacity will be able to trace the ſteps by which my arrived at the preſent uſe, Theſe I have noted with great 
care; and though I cannot flatter IN that the collection is complete, I believe I have ſo far aſſiſted the ſtudents 

of our language, that this kind of phraſeology will be no longer inſuperable; and the combinations of verbs and. 
particles, by chance omitted, will be eaſily explained by compariſon with thoſe that may be found. 


Many words yet ſtand. ſupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainſworth, Philips, or the contracted Dic. for 
Dictionaries ſubjoined ; of theſe I am not always certain that they are read in any book but the works of lexico- 

graphers. Of ſuch I have omitted many, becauſe I had never read them; and many I have inſerted, becauſe 
they may perhaps exiſt, though they have eſcaped my notice: they are, however, to be yet conſidered as reſting 

only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, which I conſidered as uſetul, or know to be proper, though 
J could not at preſent ſupport them by authorities, I have ſuffered to ſtand upon my own atteſtation, claiming the 
ſame privilege with my predeceſſors, of being ſometimes credited without proof. 

The words thus ſelected and diſpoſed, are grammatically conſidered; they are referred to the different parts of 
ſpeech; traced, when they are irregularly infleted, through their various terminations ; and illuſtrated by obſerv- 

ations, not indeed of great or ſtriking importance, ſeparately conſidered, but neceſſary to the elucidation of our 


language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten by £ngl;/þ grammarians, 


That part of my work on which I expect malignity moſt frequently to faſten, is the Explanation ;- in. which I 
cannot hope to ſatisfy thoſe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleaſed, ſince I have not always been able to ſa- 
tisfy myſelf. To interpret a language by itſelf is very difficult; many words cannot be explained by ſynonimes, 
becauſe the idea ſignified by them has not more than one appellation; nor by paraphraſe, becauſe ſimple ideas can- 
not be deſcribed, When the nature of things is unknown, or the notion unſettled and indefinite, and various in 
various minds, the words by which ſuch notions are conveyed, or ſuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and 
perplexed. And ſuch is the fate of hapleſs lexicography, that not only darkneſs, but light, impedes and diſtreſſes 
it; things may be not only too little,- but too much known, to be happily illuſtrated. To explain, requires the 

uſe of terms leſs abſtruſe than that which is to be explained, and ſuch terms cannot always be found; for as nothin 
can be proved but by ſuppoſing ſomething n * vronmggg and evident without proof, ſo nothing can be de- 
fined but by the uſe of words too plain to admit a definition. SN 


Other words there are, of which the ſenſe is too ſubtle and evaneſcent to be fixed in a paraphraſe; ſuch are all 
thoſe which are by the grammarians termed eæpletives, and, in dead languages, are ſuffered to paſs for empty 
ſounds, of no other uſe than to fill a verſe, or to modulate a period, but which are eafily perceived in living 
tongues to have power and emphaſis, though it be ſometimes ſuch as no other form of expreſſion can convey, 


My labour has likewiſe been much increaſed by a claſs of verbs too frequent in the Exgliſb language, of which 
the ſignification is ſo looſe and general, the uſe ſo vague and indeterminate, and the ſenſes detorted ſo widely from 
the firſt idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to catch them on the brink of utter 
inanity, to circumſeribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by ay words of diſtin and ſettled meaning; 
ſuch are bear, break, come, caſt, full, get, give, do, put, ſet, go, run, make, take, turn, throw, If of theſe the 
whole power is not accurately delivered, it mutt be remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable 
; by the caprice of every one that ſpeaks it, theſe words are hourly ſhifting their relations, and can no more be 

aſcertained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agitation of a ſtorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture 
in the water, | | : 


The particles are among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eaſily reducible under any 
regular ſcheme of explication : this difficulty is not leſs, nor perhaps greater, in Engliſb, than in other languages. 
I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with ſucceſs ; ſuch at leaſt as can be expected in a taſk, which no 
man, however learned or ſagacions, has yet been able to perform. | | 


F 


Some words there are which I cannot explain, becauſe I do not underſtand them; theſe might have been omitted 
very often with little inconvenience, but I would not ſo far indulge my vanity as to decline this confeſſion: for 
when Tully owns himſelf ignorant whether Jus, in the twelve tables, means a funeral ſong, or monrning garment 3 
and Afriſtotle doubts whether 2*s, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule, or muleteer, I may ſurely, without ſhame, leavs 
ſome obſcurities to happier induſtry, or future information. l 1 


The rigour of interpretive lexicography requires that the explanation, | and the word 2 Gould be always re- 
 ©precal; this | have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are ſeldom exactly ſynonimous; a 
new term was not introduced, but becauſe the former was Vet inadequate ; names, therefore, have often many 


4 


e * 


fingle terms can very ſeldom be ſupplied by circumlocution ; nor is the inconvenience great of ſuch mutilated inter- 
pretations, becauſe the ſenſe may eaſily be collected entire from the examples. 5 | 


In every word of extenſive uſe, it was requiſite to mark the progreſs of its meaning, and ſhow by what grada- 
tions of intermediate ſenſe it has paſſed from its primitive to its remote and accidental ſignification; fo that every 
foregoing explanation ſhould tend to-that which follows, and the ſeries be regularly. concatenated from the firit. 
notion to the laſt. | _— 


This is ſpecious, but not always practicable; kindred ſenſes may be ſo interwoven, that the perplexity cannot 
be diſentangled, nor any reaſon be aſſigned why one ſhould be ranged before the other. When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a conſecutive ſeries be formed gf ſenſes in their nature collateral ? _ 
The ſhades of meaning ſometimes paſs imperceptibly into each other; ſo that though on one ſide they apparently 
ditter, yet it is impoſſible to mark the point of contact. Ideas of the ſame race, though not exactly alike, are 
ſometimes ſo little different, that no words can expreſs the diſſimilitude, though the mind eaſily perceives it, when 
they are exhibited together; and ſometimes there is ſuch a confuſion of acceptations, that diſcernment is wearied, 
and diſtinction puzzled, and perſeverance herſelf hurries to an end, by crowding together what ſhe cannot ſeparates 


Theſe complaints of difficulty will, by thoſe that have never conſidered words beyond their popular uſe, be 
thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his Iabours, and procure veneratidn to his ſtudies by invo- 
lution and obſcurity. But every art is obſcure to thoſe that have not learned it: this uncertainty of terms, and 
commixture of ideas, is well known to thoſe who have joined philoſophy with grammar; and if I have not expreſſed 
them very clearly, it muſt be remembered that I am ſpeaking of that which words are inſufficient to explain, 


The original ſenſe of words is often driven out of uſe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muſt be inſerted 
for the ſake of a regular origination. Thus I Know not whether ardour is uſed for material heat, or whether Ha- 
grant, in Engliſb, ever ſignifies the ſame with burning; yet ſuch are the primitive ideas of theſe words, which are 
therefore ſet firſt, though without examples, that the figurative ſenſes may be commodiouſly deduced, | 


Such is the exuberance of ſignification which many words have obtained, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to colleck 
all their ſenſes ; ſometimes the meaning of derivatives muſt be ſought in the mother term, and ſometimes deficient 
explanations of the primitive may be ſupplied in the train of derivation. In any caſe of doubt or difficulty, it 
will be always proper to examine all the words of the ſame race; for ſome words are ſlightly paſſed over to avoid 
repetition, ſome admitted eaſter and clearer explanation than others, and all will be better underſtood, as they are 
conſidered in greater variety of ſtructures and relations. e ö 
All the interpretations of words are not written with the ſame ſkill, or the ſame happineſs: things equally eaſy 
in themſelves, are not all equally eaſy to any fingle mind. Every writer of a long work commits errours, where 
there appears neither ambiguity to miſlead, nor obſcurity to confound him; and in a ſearch like this, many feli- 
cities of expreſhon will be caſually overlooked, many convenient parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars' 
will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to the whole performance. | | 


But many 3 faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negligence of the 
performer. Thus ſome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the female of the flag; ſtag, 
the male of the hind: ſometimes eaſier words are changed into harder, as burial into ſepulture or interment, drier- 
into deficcative, dryneſs into ficcity or aridity, fit into paroæyſm; for the eaſieſt word, whatever it be, can never be 
tranſlated into one more eaſy. But eaſineſs and difficulty are merely relative, and if the preſent prevalence of our 
language ſhould invite foreigners to this dictionary, many will be aſſiſted by thoſe words which now ſeem only to 
increaſe or produce obſcurity. For this reaſon I have endeayoured frequently to join a Teutonick and Roman in- 
terpretation, as to CHEER, to gladden, or exhilarate, that every learner of Engli/h may be aſſiſted by his own. 
tongue. ä TE, | | | | 


The ſolution of all difficulties, and the ſupply of all defects, muſt be ſought in the examples, ſubjoined to the 
various ſenſes of each word, and ranged e He to the time of their authours. 


When ] firſt collected theſe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation ſhould be uſeful to ſome other end 
than the illuſtration of a word; I therefore extracted from philoſophers principles of ſcience ; from hiſtorians re- 
mackable facts; from chymiſts complete proceſſes ; from divines ſtriking exhortations; and from poets beautiful 
defcriptions, Such is defign, while it is yet at a diſtance from execution. When the time called upon me to range 
this accumulation of elegance and wiſdom into an alphabetical ſeries, I ſoon diſcovered that the bulk of my vo- 
lumes would fright away the ſtudent, and was forced to depart from my ſcheme of inchuding all that was pleaſ- 
ing or uſeful in Engliſb literature, and reduce my tranſcripts very often to cluſters of words, in which ſcarcely: 
any meaning is retained; thus/to the wearineſs of copying I was condemned to add the vexation of pur ing 


ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then neceſſary to uſe the proximate word, for the deficiceney of 
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Some paſſages I have yet ſpared, which may relieve the labour of verbal ſearches, and interſperſe with verdure 
and flowers the duſty deſarts of barren philology. Zh, 


The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be conſidered as conveying the ſentiments or doctrine of their 
authours; the word for the ſake of which they are inſerted, with all its appendant clauſes, has been carefully pre- 
ſerved; but it may ſometimes happen, by haſty detruncation, that the general tendency of the ſentence may be 


changed: the divine may deſert his tenets, or the philoſopher his ſyſtem, 


Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as maſters of elegance or models 
of ſtyle; but words muſt be ſought where they are uſed ; and in what pages, eminent for purity, can terms of 
manufacture or agriculture be found? Many quotations ſerve no other purpoſe, than that of proving the bare ex- 
iſtence of words, and are therefore ſelected with leſs ſerupuloufneſs than thoſe which are to teach their ſtructures 


and relations. | 
My purpoſe was to admit no teſtimony of living authours, that I might not be miſled by partiality, and that 
none of my cotemporaries might have reaſon to complain; nor have I departed from this reſolution, but when 

ſome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my meinory ſupplied me, from late 
books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderneſs of friendſhip, ſolicited admiſſion 


for a favourite name; : 


So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have ſtudiouſty endeavoured 
to collect examples and authorities from the writers before the reſtoration, whoſe works I regard as the wells of - 
- Engliſh undefiled, as the pure ſources of genuine diction. Our language, for almoſt a century, has, by the con- 
.currence of many cauſes, been gradually departing from its original Zeutonick character, and deviating towards a 
_ Gallick ſtructure and phraſeology, from which it ought to be our endeayour to recall it, by making our ancient 
volumes the ground-work of ſtyle, admitting among the additions of later times, only ſuch as may ſupply real de- 
ficiencies, ſuch as are readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate eaſily with our native idioms. 


4 But as every language has a time of rudeneſs antecedent to perfection, as well as of falſe refinement and declen- 
= fion, 1 have been cautious leſt my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, and crowd my book 
with words now no longer underſtood. I have fixed S:4ney's work for the boundary, beyond which I make few 
excurſions. From the authours which roſe in the time of Elizabeth, a ſpeech might be formed adequate to all 
the purpoſes of uſe and elegance. If the language of theology were extracted from Hooker and the tranſlation of 
the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon; the phraſes of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh ; 
the diale& of poetry and fiction from Spenſer and Sidney; and the diction of common life Food Shakeſpeare, = 
ideas would be loſt to mankind, for want of Engliſb words, in which they might be expreſſed. 908 


It is not ſufficient that a word is found, unleſs it be ſo combined as that its meaning is apparently determined by 
the tract and tenour of the ſentence; ſuch paſſages I have therefore choſen, and when it happened that any authour 
gave a definition of a term, or ſuch an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, J have placed his authority as a 
ſupplement to my own, without regard to the chronological order, that is otherwiſe obſerved. 1 
Some words, indeed, ſtand unſupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns or adverhs, 
formed from their primitives by regular and conitant analogy, or names of things ſeldom occuring in books, or 


1 words of which I have reaſon to doubt the exiſtence. 


There is more danger of cenſure from the multiplieity than paucity of examples; authorities will ſometimes 
5 feem to have been accumulated without neceſſity or uſe, and perhaps ſome will be found, which might, without 
Þ loſs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haſtily to be charged with ſuperfluities: thoſe quotations, 
which to careleſs or un{kilful peruſers appear only to repeat the fame ſenſe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate 

examiner, diverſities of ſignification, or, at leaſt, afford different ſhades of the ſame meaning: one will ſhow the 
. word applied to perſons, another to things; one will expreſs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral ſenſe; 
3 one will prove the expreſſion genuine from an ancient authour; another will ſhow it elegant from a modern: a doubt-- 
3 ful authority is corroborated by another of more credit; an ambiguous ſentence is aſcertained by a paſſage clear and 
1 _ eterminate; the word, how often ſoeyer repeated, appears with new aſſociates and in different combinations, and 
every quotation contributes ſomething to the ſtability or enlargement of the language. 


When words are uſed equivocally, I receive them in either ſenſe; when they are metaphorical, I adopt them in 
their primitive acceptation. . | 15 | 

I have ſometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of ſentiments, by ſhowing 
how one authour copied the thoughts and diction of another: ſuch quotations are indeed little more than repetitions, 


Which might juſtly be cenſured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of intellectual hiſtory. 4 
| | b 2 f he 
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The various ſyntactical ſtructures occuring in the examples have been carefully noted; the licence or negligence 

with which many words have been hitherto uſed, has made our {tyle capricious and indeterminate; when the dit- 

ferent combinations of the ſame word are exhibited together, the preference is readily given to propriety, and 1 
have often endeavoured to direct the choice. | | El SED 5 „„ 


Thus have I laboured b ſettling the orthography, diſplaying the analogy, regulating the ſtructures, and aſcer- 


taining the ſignification of Eugliſb words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but J have not al- 


ways executed my own ſcheme, or ſatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever proofs of diligence and 
attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements: the orthography which I recommend is {till con- 
trovertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps frequently erroneous ; the explanations are 
' ſometimes too much contracted, and ſometimes too much diffuſed, the ſignifications are diſtinguiſhed rather with 
ſubtilty than fill, and the attention is haraſſed with unneceſſary minuteneſs. | | 


The examples are too often injudiciouſly truncated, and perhaps ſometimes, T hope very rarely, alleged in 2 


miſtaken ſenſe; for in making this collection I truſted more to memory, than, in a ftate of diſquiet and embarraſſ- 
ment, memory can contain, and purpoſed to ſupply at the review what was left incomplete in the firſt tranſcription. 


Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, though neceſſary and ſignificant, are undoubtedly omitted; 


and of the words moſt ſtudiouſly conſidered and exemplified, many ſenſes have eſcaped obſeryation. * 


Vet theſe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted much is always 


laudable, even when the enterprize is above the ſtrength that undertakes it: To reſt below his own aim is incident 
to every one whoſe fancy is active, and whoſe views are comprehenſive; nor is any man ſatisfied with himſelf be- 
cauſe he has done much, but becauſe he can conceive little. When firſt I engaged in this work, I reſolved to 
leave neither words nor things unexamined, and pleaſed myſelf with a proſpect of the hours which I ſhould revel 
away in feaſts of literature, with the obſcure receſſes of northern learning, which I ſhould enter and ranſack; the 


treaſures with which I expected every ſearch into thoſe neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph 


with which I ſhould diſplay my acquiſitions to mankind, When I had thus inquired into the original of words, 


I refolyed to ſhow likewiſe my attention to things; to pierce deep into every ſcience, to inquire the nature of 


every ſubſtance of which I inſerted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ſtrictly logical, and exhibit every 
production of art or nature in an accurate deſcription, that my book might be in place of all other dictionaries 
whether appgllative or technical. But thefe were the dreams of a poet doomed at laſt to wake a lexicographer. 
I ſoon found that it is too late to look for inſtruments, when the work calls for execution, and that whatever 
abilities I had brought to my taſk, with thoſe I muſt finally perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to 
inquire whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without 
much improvement; for I did not find by my firſt experiments, that what I had not of my own was eafily to be 
obtained: I ſaw that one inquiry only gave occaſion to another, that book referred to book, that to ſearch was 
not always to find, and to find was not always to be informed; and that thus to purſue perfection, was, like the 

firſt Giants of Arcadia, to chace the fun, which, when they had reached the hill where he ſeemed to reſt, was 
ſtill beheld at the ſame diſtance from them. Es | 5 = | 


I then contracted my deſign, determining to confide in myſelf, and no longer to ſolicit auxiliaries, which pro- 
duced more incumbrance than aſſiſtance: by this I obtained at leaſt one advantage, that I ſet limits to my work, 


which would in time be ended, though not completed. | } 


Deſpondency has never fo far prevailed as to depreſs me to negligence; ſome faults will at laſt appear to be the 


effects of anxious diligence and perſevering activity. The nice and ſubtle ramifications of meaning were not 


eaſily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceſſity of diſentangling combinations, 
and ſeparating ſimilitudes. Many of the diſtinctions which to common readers appear uſeleſs and idle, will be 
found real and important by men verſed in the ſchool philoſophy, without which no dictionary can ever be accu- 


@ Tately compiled, or ſkilfully examined. 


Some ſenſes however there are, which, though not the ſame, are yet ſo nearly allied, that they are often con- 
founded. Moſt men think indiſtin ly, and therefore cannot ſpeak with exactneſs; and conſequently ſome exam- 
ples might be indifferently put to either ſignification: this ee is not to be imputed to me, who do not 
form, but regiſter the language; who do not teach men how they ſhould think, but relate how they have hitherto 
expreſſed their thoughts. 1 | | 


The imperfect ſenſe of ſome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be compenſated by 
innumerable paſſages ſelected with propriety, and preſerved with exactneſs; ſome ſhining with ſparks of imagina- 
tion, and ſome replete with treaſures of wiſdom, | | | 5 
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be derided, who being able to produce no example of a nation that has preſerved their words and phra 
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: The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but becauſe care will 
Not always be ſucceſsful, and recollection or information come too late for uſe. SEE Ser 


That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted; muſt be frankly acknowledged; but for this defect I may 
boldly allege that it was unavoidable : I could not viſit caverns to learn the miner's language, nor take a voyage 
to perfect my ſkill in the dialect of navigation, nor viſit the warehouſes of merchants, and ſhops of artificers, to 
gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no mention is found in books; what favourable accident, 
or eaſy inquiry brought within my reach, has not been neglected ; but it had been a hopeleſs labour to glean up 
words, by courting living information, and conteſting with the ſullenneſs of one, and the roughneſs of another. 


To furniſh the academicians della Cruſca with words of this kind, a ſeries of come:.ies called 1a Fiera or the 


Fair, was profeſſedly written by Buonaroti; but I had no ſuch affiſtant, and therefore was content to want what 


they muſt have wanted likewiſe, had they not luckily been ſo ſupplied, 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiſſions. Of the laborious and 


mercantile part of the people, the diction is in a great meaſure caſual and mutable; many of their terms are 


formed for ſome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain times and places, are in others 


utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a ſtate of increaſe or decay, cannot be regarded as any 
part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore muſt be ſuffered to periſh with other things unworthy 
of preſervation. hs | 


Care will ſometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which ſeldom 


occur, will ſuffer thoſe to paſs by unregarded, which he expects hourly to return; he that is ſearching for rare 
and remote things, will neglect thoſe that are obvious and familiar: thus many of the moſt common and curſo 
Words have been inſerted with little illuſtration, becauſe in gathering the authorities, I forbore to copy thoſe 
which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is remarkable that, in reviewing my collection, 
1 found the word SEA unexemplified. | | | 


Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eaſy from confidence: | 
the mind, afraid of greatneſs, and diſdainful of littleneſs, haſtily withdraws herſelf from painful ſearches, and 


. paſſes with ſcornful my over taſks not adequate to her powers, ſometimes too ſecure for caution, and again 


too anxious for vigorous effort; ſometimes idle in a plain path, and ſometimes diſtracted in labyrinths, and diffi- 
pated by different intentions. | 


A large work is difficult becauſe it is large, even though all its parts might ſingly be performed with facility; 


where there are many things to be done, each muſt be allowed its ſhare of time and labour, in the proportion only 
vhich it bears to the whole; nor can it be expected, that the ſtones which form the dome of a temple, ſhould be 
ſquared and poliſhed like the diamond of a ring. Te | 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with ſo much application, I cannot but have ſome 
degree of parental fondneſs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thoſe who have been perſuaded to think well of 


my deſign, will require that it ſhould fix our language, and put a ſtop to thoſe alterations which time and chance 


have hitherto been ſuffered to make in it without oppoſition. With this conſequence I will confeſs that I flattered 
myſelf for a while; but now begin to fear that I have indulged expectation which neither reaſon nor experience can 


juſtify, When we ſee men | x old and die at a certain time one after another, from century to century, we 
e 


laugh at the elixir that promiſes to prolong life to a thouſand years; and with equal juſtice may the er 
es from 


mutability, ſhall imagine that his dictionary can embalm his language, and ſecure it from corruption and decay, 


that it is in his power to change ſublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and affectation. 


With this hope, however, academies have been inſtituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, to retain 


| fugitives, and repulſe intruders; but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain ; ſounds are too volatile 
and ſubtile for legal reſtraints; to enchain ſyllables, and to laſh the wind, are equally the undertakings of pride, 


unwilling to meaſure its defires by its ſtrength, The French language has viſibly changed under the inſpection 
of the academy; the ſtile of Amelot's tranſlation of father Paul is obſerved by Le Courayer to be un peu por and 


no Hialian will maintain, that the diction of any modern writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, 
Macbiavel, or Caro. 8 | | | | | 5 


Total and ſudden transformations of a language ſeldom happen; conqueſts and migrations are now very rare: 
but there are other cauſes of change, which, though flow in their operation, and inviſible in their progreſs, are 


Perhaps as much ſuperior to human reſiſtance, as the revolutions of the ſky, or intumeſcence of the tide. Com- 
merce, however unneceſſary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, corrupts the language; they that 


I baye 
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have frequent intercourſe with ſtrangers, to whom they endeavour to accommodate themſelves, muſt in time learn 
a mingled dialect, like the jargon which ſerves the trafickers on the Mediterrancan and Indian coaſts, This will 


not alwas be confined to the exchange, the warehouſe, or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other 
| Tanks of the people, and be at laſt incorporated with the current ſpeech. pes _—_ e 


There are likewiſe internal cauſes equally forcible. The language moſt likely to continue long without altera- 
tion, would be that of a nation raiſed a little, and but a little above barbarity, ſecluded from ſtrangers, and to- 


tally employed in procuring the conveniencies of life; either without books, or, like ſome of the Mabometan coun- 


tries, with very few: men thus buſied and unlearned, having only ſuch words as common uſe requires, would 


perhaps long continue to expreſs the {ame notions by the ſame ſigns. But no ſuch conſtancy can be expected in a 
2ople polithed by arts, and claſſed by ſubordination, where one part of the community is ſuſtained and accommo- 


dated by the labour of the other. I hoſe who have much leiſure to think, will always be enlarging the ſtock of 
ideas, and eyery increaſe of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or. combinations of 
words. When the mind is unchained from neceflity, it will range after convenience; when it is left at large in 
the fields of ſpeculation, it will ſhift opinions; as any cuſtom is difuſed, the words that expreſſed it muſt periſh. 
with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate ſpeech in the ſame proportion as it alters practice. 


As by the cultivation of various ſciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furniſhed with words defleted 
from their original ſenſe; the geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, 
and the phyſician of ſanguine expectations and phlegmatic delays. Copiouſneſs of ſpeech will give opportunities 
to capricious choice, by which ſome words will be preferred, and others degraded ; viciflitudes of faſhion will en- 
force the uſe of new, or extend the ſignification of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly en- 
croachments, and the metaphorical will become the current ſenſe: pronunciation will be varied by levity or 1gno- 

ance, and the pen muſt at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will, at one time or other, by pub- 
lick infatuation, riſe into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will uſe them with colloquial 
licentiouſneſs, confound diſtinction, and forget propriety. As politeneſs increaſes, ſome expreſſions will be conſt- 
dered as too groſs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the gay and airy ; new 
phraſes are therefore adopted, which muſt, for the ſame reaſons, be in time diſmiſſed. Swift, in his petty treatiſe 
on the Enyl:/þ language, allows that new words muſt fometimes be introduced, but propoſes that none ſhould be 
{uffered to become obfolete. But what makes a word obſolete, more than general agreement to forbear it? and 
how ſhall it be continued, when it conveys an offenſive idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, When 


it has once become unfamiliar by diſuſe, and unpleating by unfamiliarity. 


There is another cauſe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the preſent ſtate of the world 
cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diſtinct from both, and they will always 
be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the moſt conſpicuous accompliſhment, is {kill in ancient or in 
foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, will find its words and combinations crowd upon 
his memory; and haſte and negligence, refinement and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick ex- 


preſhons, | "i 


The great peſt of ſpeech: is frequency of tranſlation. No book was ever turned from one language into another, 
without imparting ſomething of its native idiom; this is the moſt miſchievous and comprehenſive innovation; 
{ſingle words may enter by thouſands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the ſame, but new phraſeology 
changes much at once; it alters not the ſingle ſtones of the building, but the order of the columns. If an academy 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the cultivation of our ſtyle, which I, who can never wiſh to ſee dependance multiplied, 
hope the ſpirit of Engliſ liberty will hinder or deſtroy, let them, inſtead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, 
endeavour, with all their influence, to ſtop the licence of tranſlatours, whoſe idleneſs and ignorance, if it be ſuf- 
ered to proceed, will reduce us to babble a diale& of France. | | EV | 


If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiſtible, what remains but to acquieſce with ſilence, as in the other in- 
ſurmountable diſtreſſes of humanity? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we palliate what we 


cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death eannot be ultimately defeated : tongues, like govern-. 


ments, have a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long preſerved our conſtitution, let us make ſome ſtrug- 
gles for our language. | | | F : TE 8 5 


In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids. to be immortal, I have devoted this book, the 
labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of philology, without. a 
conteſt, to the nations of the continent, The chief glory of every people ariſes from its authours : whether I 
{hall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Engliſh literature, muſt be left to time: much of my life. 
has been loit under the preſſures of diſeaſe ; much has been trifled away; and much has always been ſpent in pro- 
viſion for the day that was paſſing over me; but I ſhall not think my employment uſeleſs or ignoble, if by my 


athſtance foreigu nations, and diſtant ages, gain accels to the propagators of Knowledge, and under 


ſtand the 


teachers. 


. 
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Z teachers of truth; if my labours afford light to the repoſitories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, 


to Milton, and to Boyle, 


When I am animated by this wiſh, I look with pleaſure on my book, however defective, and deliver it to the 
world with the ſpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become popular I have not 
promiſed to. myſelf : a few wild blunders, and riſible abſurdities, from which no work of ſuch multiplicity was 
ever free, may for a time furniſh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in contempt ; but uſeful diligence 
will at laſt prevail, and there never can be wanting ſome who diſtinguiſh deſert ; who will conſider that no dicti- 
onary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, ſince while it is haſtening to publication, ſome words are budding, 
and ſome falling away; that a whole life cannot be ſpent upon ſyntax and etymology, and that even a whole lite 
would not be ſufficient; that he, whoſe deſign includes whatever language can expreſs, muſt often ſpeak of what 
he does not underſtand; that a writer will ſometimes be hurried by eagerneſs to the end, and ſometimes faint with 
wearineſs under a taſk, which Scaliger compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is 
not always known, and what is known is not always preſent ; that ſudden fits of inadvertency will ſurprize vigi- 
lance, flight avocations will ſeduce attention, and caſual eclipſes of the mind will darken learning; and that the 
writer ſhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yeſterday he knew with intuitive 
readineſs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 


In this work, when it ſhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewiſe is per- 
formed ; and though no book was ever ſpared out of tenderneſs to the authour, and the world is little ſolicitous 
to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns ; yet it may gratify curioſity to inform it, that 
the Engli/h Dictionary was written with little aſſiſtance of the learned, and without any patronage of the great ; 
not in the ſoft obſcurities of retirement, or under the ſhelter of academick bowers, but amidſt inconvenience and 
diſtraction, in ſickneſs and in ſorrow. It may repreſs the triumph of malignant criticiſm to obſerve, that if our 
language is not here fully diſplayed, I have only failed in an attempt which no human powers have hitherto com- 
pleted, If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and compriſed in a few volumes, be yet, after 
the toil of ſucceſſive ages, inadequate and deluſive; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of 
the Italian academicians, did not ſecure them from the cenſure of Benz; if the embodied criticks of France, when 
fifty years had been ſpent upon their work, were obliged to change its economy, and give their ſecond edition 
another form, I may ſurely be contented without the praiſe of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom 
of ſolitude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my work till moſt of thoſe whom I wiſhed to pleaſe have 
ſunk into the grave, and ſucceſs and miſcarriage are empty ſounds: I therefore diſmiſs it with frigid tranquillity, 
having little to fear or hope from cenſure or from praiſe, 
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ſors of this Iſland, whoſe names are recorded, and are 
therefore in civil hiſlory always conſidered as the pre- 
deceſſors of the preſent inhabitants; yet the deduction of the 
Eugliſb language, from the earlieſt times of which we have 
any knowledge to its preſent ſtate, requires no mention of 
them : for we have ſo few words which can, with any pro- 
bability, be referred to Britiſb roots, that we juſtly 8 the 
Saxons and Welſb as nations totally diſtindt. It has been con- 
jectured, that when the Saxons ſeized this country, they ſuf- 
fered the Britains to live among them in a ſtate of vaſſalage, 
| ps 9-9 in the culture of the -ground, and other laborious 
and 1gnoble ſervices. But it is ſcarcely poſſible, that a na- 
tion, however depreſſed, ſhould have been mixed with another 
in conſiderable numbers without ſome communication of their 
tongue, and therefore, it may, with great reaſon, be ima- 
gined, that thoſe, who were not ſheltered in the mountains, 
periſhed by the ſword. | 
The whole fabrick and ſcheme of the Engliſb language is 
Gethick or Teutonick : it is a diale& of that tongue, which 
prevails over all the northern countries of Europe, except 
thoſe where the Sclawonian is ſpoken. Of theſe languages Dr. 
 Hickes has thus exhibited the genealogy. | 


GOTHICK, 


7 | JHOUGH the Britains or Welſb were the firſt poſleſ- 


"i 2 ä | 4 
| : 8 | 
Ax lO Saxon, Francick, | CiMBRICK, 
Dutch, | German. Handick, 
Frifick, | Norwegian, . 
Engliſh, Swediſh, 
; : Daniſh. 


Of the Gothick, the only monument remaining 1s a copy 
of the goſpels ſomewhat mutilated, which, from the ſilver 


with which the characters are adorned, is called the Her 


book. Tt is now preſerved at Up/al, and having been twice 
Publiſhed before, has been lately reprinted at Oxford, under 
the inſpection of Mr. Lye, the editor of Junius. Whether 
the dition of this venerable manuſcript be purely Gorhich, 
| Has been doubted ; it ſeems however toexhibir the moſt an- 


cient diaſect now to be found of the Textonick race; and the 
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Saxen, which is the original of the preſent Engliſb, was either 
derived from it, or both have deſcended from ſome common 


parent. 
What was the form of the Saxon language, when, about 


the year 450, they firſt entered Britain, cannot now be known. 


They ſeem to have been a people without learning, and very 
robably without an alphabet ; their ſpeech, therefore, hav- 
ing been always curſory and extemporaneous, muſt have been 


artleſs and unconnected, without any modes of tranſition or 


involution of clauſes; which abruptneſs and inconnection 
may be obſerved even in their later writings, This barba- 


rity may be ſuppoſed to have continued during their wars wich 
the Britains, which for a time left them no leiſure for ſofter 


ſtudies; nor is there any reaſon for ſuppoſing it abated, till 
the year 570, when Auguſtine came from Rome to convert 


them to Chriſtianity. The Chriſtian religion always implies. 
or produces a certain degree of civility and learning; they 


then became by degrees acquainted with the Roman language, 


and ſo gained, from time to time, ſome knowledge and ele- 


gance, till in three centuries they had formed a language da- 
pable of expreſſing all the ſentiments of & Civiliſed people, as 


appears by king Alfred's paraphraſe or imitation of Boethins,. 


and his ſhort preface, which I have ſelected, as the firſt ſpeci- 
men of ancient EZg/iiſh, — 8 5 


_- 


CAP, I. 


'® Szne ee pe Boran of S1SS1u mexzþe pib Romana 
nice Sepin upahogon. J mib heona cyningum. 
Rædgora and Eallenica pæhon harne. Romane bung 
abnzcon. and eall Ixalia nice Þ iy bet pux pam munxdum 


dicilla Fam ealonde in anpald zenehzon. J pa zgzen pam 


oneyphecenan cyningum Deonjuc feng xo pam ilcan juce 
re Deodnic pæꝶ Amulinga. he pep Lpapren. peah he on 
pam Anſuaniycan Zedpolan Funhpunode. Pe Seher Roma- 
num hip xneondycipe. pa Þ bi mopran heona ealdhra 
pynðe beon.. Xe he pa gehaz ꝓpiðe ypele gelzpre. I Tide 
ppape Seendode mid manegum mane. Þ pay zo eacan opnum 
unanimevum 5ypflum. 5 he Iohanney bone papan het opylean. 
Da pap yum conpul. 5 pe heneroha hazap. Boeziup pay” 
| bocchægxum J on populd peapum Je 
nuhepipepra. Se Sa ongear ba manigpealdan ypel pe pe 


cyning Deednic prp pam Lpaptenancome I pip pam Roma- 


n21J'cum 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


mycum pizum dyde. he pa gemunde Sana epneyrra I papa 


ealdnihra Fe hi unden Fam Layenum hæpdon heona 
ealdhlapondum. Da ongan he pmeagan +4 leopmgan on him 
relpum hu he Þ juce Gam unnthrpiyan cyninge apennan 
mizhze. j on nybe Seleappulna and on puhep1yna anpald 
zebjunzan. Sende pa o1gellice ænendgeputu to pam Lapene 
zo Lonyrazinopolim. pzp 11 Lneca heah bung ] heona cy- 
neprzol. fon pam ye Lapene pæy heojia ealdhlapond cyn- 
nep. bædon hine par he him To "_ Lfuyrendome 4 zo 
heona ealdhihrum Zzeprulzumeve, Da þ ongear pe pelh- 
neopa cyning Deovme. Ba her he hine Sebjungan on can- 
cejine J pæn inne belucan. Da hir va gelomp Þ pe 
anpynSapxzp on ꝓpa micelme neahaneyrye becom. pa pzy* 
he ppa micle pp15op on hij Mode Sedieped. ppa hi Mod 
n xgp15op to pam populo yelpum unge pod pzy.. J he Fa 
nanne Fnoxne be innan pam cancenne ne Zgemunde. ac he 
Sepeoll nipol op dune on pa Flop. J hine ayrnehre pipe 
un nor. and cpmopd hine pelne ongan pepan J puy 
Jingende cpæp. | = 


CART. 


DA hoð pe 1c pnecca Seo Iupzbenlice yong. 10 yceal 
nu heopiende pingan, J md, pp unsenadum pondum 
Zzeperzan. peah ic Seo hpilum Secoplice funde. ac ic nu 
pe pende Siyeiende of ge hadia ponda mi po. me ablendan 
pay unZezneopan ponuld pelþa. 
blindne on piy dimme hol. Pa beneapovon ælceſie lupe- 
benneyye pa Fa ic him zpne beryt cnupode, ba pendon h1 
me heopa bæc to and me mid ealle pnomgeprzan. To 
phon pceolvan la mine ꝑmtend pexgan par ic gerelg _ 

| | * 


Of the following verſion of che goſpels the age is not 
certainly known, but it was probably written between the 


time of Alfred and that of the Norman conquelt, and there- 


fore may properly be inſerted here. 


Tranſlations ſeldom afford juſt ſpecimens of a language, 


and leaſt of all thoſe in which a ſcrupulous and verbal in- 


terpretation is endeavoured, becauſe they retain the phraſe- 


ology and ſtructure of the original tongue; yet they have 
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Se- ende byndan pe on up Sepyllede pyne. | 
2 Spa up berxhrun pa Se hir op pnymve zepapon. 
and pene pppece penap pznon. | 
3 Me xzepnhre ſopx-xyhgzve pnom puma] Seoynlice 
eallum. [mis] envebyponeppe pprcan Se. pu de pelupra 
'Theophiluz-. | 


4 Dær pu oncnape pana pojiva poS5pz-rneppe. of pam 


De pu Selæned capt :. | | 
5 On Peporep dagum Iudea cynincgey. pe yum yacend 


on naman Zachahiap. op Abian tune. 4 hip pip pxp of | 


Kanone dobhr num. and hyne nama pæf Elizabeth: 

6 SoShce hig pænhon buru juhrpiye beponan Bode. San— 
Sende on eallum hiy bebodum 7 juhrpifneryum buxan 
phohre:. | | N 
7 And hig næpdon nan beapn. fonpam Fe Elhzaberh 
pæy unbe nende. J hy on hyna dagum but u pon & eodun: 
8 SoSlice ey Seponden pa Zachauay hy yacendha- 
dey bneac on hip zepjuylep endebyndneyſe beronan Love, 

9 Zfzen Sepunan pep Sacendhaver hlorep. he eode 
J he hip oxpnunge perre. Fa he on Tronep Tempel eode. 
10 Eall pe nod pæy polcep pæy ure gebiddende on pene 
opynunge timan:, | | 

11 Da zzypoe him Djthenep engel pranvenve on pæy 
peopover jJpronan healye. | 

12 Da peand Zachajmay Tevneped Þ Seyreonde. 4 him 
ege Onhjpqea!: ; „„ | 


13 Da 


clipode pe Pryoom J cpæp. 


J me pa ponlexan rpa 


and preyede in the our of encenſying. . „ 
apperide to him: and 


pæne. hu mzz e beon geyrælig e Se on Sam Sepelpum 


Surhpuman ne mog: 


e A P. III. 


PA 1c pa Si leop. cpæð Boexiuy. Seompitende apungzen 


hæpde. Fa com bzn San in zo me heopencund Piydom. 
+ min munnenve Mod mid hi pondum Segnexxe. 4 pup 
cpæp. Pu ne eajte pu ye mon pe on mine ycole pane 
aped 4 Selægned. 
yongum puy ppipe Seypenced. burton 1c pat ꝙ pu ke A 
Hana pzpna to hnape fojigizen Fe ic be æn yealde. Da 


yonza op minep pegeney Mode. fonpam ge pind pa 
majzan pceapan, Lærap hine eptr hpeoipan zo minum 
lapum. Pa cove pe Piroom nean. cpxþ Boetiup. minum 
hneoppiendan Sepohre. J hir ppa mopohl hpær hpega 
upapænde. adjugde pa minenep Movep eagan. and hir 
nan blipum popoum. hpæpen hir oncneope hip} popren- 
modo. mid Fam pe Fa Þ Mov pip bepende. Ba gecneop 
hit ꝓpipe ppeorele hir agne movon. Þ pæy pe Prom 
pe hic lange zp ryde 5 lænde. 


J hine pa phan hu 5 gepupve, Da andypynde pe piydom 
him 5 rede. hi zingnan hæpdon hine ppa coronenne. 
pen pen hi Feohhodon ꝙ hi hine eallne habban peeolpon, 


ac hi gegade maß mompeals dy rig on pxpe poprpupunga. 


4 on pam Silpe buran heojia hpele exe zo hyne bore 
Secinne te DR | 

This may perhaps be conſidered as a ſpecimen of the 
Saxon in its higheſt ſtate of purity, for here are ſcarcely any 
words borrowed from the Roman dialects. e 


often this convenience, that the ſame book, being tranſlated 
in different ages, affords opportunity of marking the grada- 
tions of change, and bringing one age into compariſon with 


another. For this purpoſe I have placed the Saxon verſion 
and that of Wicklife, written about the year 1380, in oppo- 


ſite columns; becauſe the convenience of eaſy collation 
ſeems greater than that of regular chronology. 


L U : CHAP. 5 ; 


| ba the dayes of Eroude kyng of Tadee ther wis's preſt Za- 


carye by name: of the ſort of Abia, and his wyf was of 
the doughtris of Aaron: and hir name was Elizabeth. 
2 An bothe weren jufte bifore God : goynge in alle the 


maundementis and juſtifyingis of the Lord withouten playnt, 


3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was bareyn 
and both weren of greet age in her dayes. SE 

4 And it befel that whanne Zacarye ſchould 
office of preſthood in the ordir of his courſe to fore God. 


s Aftir the cuſtom of the preſthod, he wente forth by 


lot and entride into the temple to encenſen. | 
6 And at the multitude of the puple was without forth 


7 And an aungel of the Lord 
ſtood on the right half of the auter of encenſe. 
hi | 

| 9 And 


Ac hponon pujive pu mid þ1ypum ponuld 
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Leprzap nu apingede pohuld 


ac hiz ongeaz hip lane 
pipe zoronenne I pipe cobocenne mid vyſ13fha honvum, 


do the 


8 And Zacarye ſeynge was afrayed: and drede fel upon 
m. _ | | = | 
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5 13 Da epæs ye engel him zo. Ne ondhæd pu Fe 


Zachamapy. Fonpam pin ben iy gehyned. J pin pig 
Slizaberh pe Funu cen ß. and pu nemps hyy naman 


Tohannep. 
14 J he byß pe to Sepean 4 to bliyye. 4 manega on 
hyp acennedneyye Sepagniað:. 


15 SoFlice he byð mane bepohan Djubrne. and he ne 


dpuncd pin ne beoh. J he bid Sepylled on haligum Bay- 


de. pone Syd of hir modo inne. 
16 Ano manexa Irnahela beapna he Secynð zo Dnuhens 
hyna EOοẽ . | 
17 And he Se toronan him on zapre 1 Elap mihze: 
ꝓ he pevena heohran to hyna beapnum gecynhe. 4 


ungeleappulle do juhrpij na Sleapycype. Duthene pul- 


Tnemed pole Segeanpian: . 


18 Da cpæð Zachajuap xo pam engele, Ppanun pax 1c 


pip. ie eom nu eald. and min pig on hyne dagum popi- 
deode:. 

19 Da anypanode him ye engel. Ic eom Fabjuel. ic pe 
rande bepohan Bode. and 1c eom apend pid pe ꝓppecan. 
I pe pi bodlan: | 


20 And nu pu biyr yupigende. J pu ppnecan ne mihr 
o5 pone dæg pe pay ping Sepun Faß. ponpam pu minum 
pondum ne Selypde x. pa beoð on hyna diman Sepyllede. 

21 And ꝙ folc pæy Zachamuam Se-anbidigende. and 
pundhodon ꝙ he on pam Temple læx pzp:. | 

22 Da he uz-eove ne mizhre he him ze-ppnecan. q hag 
gncneopon þ he on pam temple prume Seyihpðe Seyeah. 
j he pæy becmenve hym. I dumb punhpuneve:. 


23 Da pep zepopven pa hiy penunga daga Zexylleve 


pæ non. he pende zo hip hupe:. 
24 80 lice 2 vagum Elizabech A pip Seeacnode. 
and heo bedidlude hi pip: mon pay. 4 cpæð. 


25 So lice me Djuhzen gevyve pup. on pam vagum pe he 


Zepeah minne hopp begpux mannum apynnan:. 
26 Sobhce on pam ryxxan mon Fe pæy apend Labjuel ye 
engel ꝓmam Dmbene on Palilea ceapene. pæne nama pæy 


 Nazapeth. 


27 To bepeddudne pæmnan anum pene. pæy nama þzp 
Topep. op Dauidey hupe. J pzxne pæmnan nama px) 
a jila:. by, | 

28 Da cpæð re engel inzangenve. Pal pep pu mid Sype 
Sepylled. Dhihren mid pe. Su capt gebletpud on pipum:, 


29 Da peanð heo on hip rppzce Sedneped. and pohze 


hpæt reo Shering pægne:. 
30 Da cpæð pe engel. 
pu Sype mid Bode Semexcceyx. 
31 Sodlice nu. pu on innode Se-eacnayr. and yunu cenyx. 


and hip naman pælend Senemneyx. 


32 ve bid mzne. I pæy hehpycan Tune Senemned. and 
um pylð Dnihren Tod hip pzven Dauidey rewl. 


33 Ind he jucpad on ecnexpe on Iacobep hupe. J hip 
picey ende ne bid: | | | | 

34 Da cpæð Maia co pam engel. hu zepyn's py. ponþam 
ic pejie ne oncnape:. | 

35 Da anoppapove hyne pe engel. Se halza Barr on pe 


J becyms. 4 pzp heahyran mike pe opeppceavas. and poppam 


J halize pe of: pe acenned bid. bið Lovep punu Senemned. 


36 Anv nu. Ehzabeth pin maze yunu on hyne ylde 
Se acnode. and pep monað iy hype ryxta. ꝓeo iy unbenende 
Se nemned. | £7 

37 Fonþam nip zlc pond mid Trove unmihxelic:. 

38 Da cpæð Mama. Pep iy Djuhenep pinen. Sepun de 
me Eren pinum ponde: And ye engel hyne ꝑnam- Sepat: 


39 Sodlice 


Ne ondhæd pu Se Mania. poShce 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


9g And the aungel ſayde to him, Zacarre drede thou 
not: for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi wif ſchal 
bere to thee a fone: and his name ſchal be clepid Jon. 


10 And joye and gladying ſchat be to thee ; and manye 
ſchulen have joye in his natyvyte. 

11 For he ſchal be great bitore the Lord: and he fchat 
not drinke wyn ne ſydyr, and he ſchal be fulfl& with the 
Holy Goft yit of his modir wombe. f 

12 And he ſchal converte manye of the children of Iſrael 
to her Lord God. | : 

13 And he ſchal go bifore in the ſpyrite and vertu of 
Helye : and he ſchal turne the hertis of the fadris to the 
ſons, and men out of beleeve: to the prudence of juſt men, 
to make redy a perfyt puple to the Lord. . 

14 And Zacarye ſeyde to the aungel: whereof ſhall Y 
wie this? for Y am old: and my wyf hath gone fer in hir 

ayes. 

15 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to him, for V am 
Gabriel that ſtonde nygh bifore God, and V am ſent to thee 
to ſpeke and to evangeliſe to thee theſe thingis, and lo thou 
ſchalt be doumbe. « 

16 And thou ſchalt not mowe ſpeke, til into the day in 
which theſe thingis ſchulen be don, for thou haſt not beleeved 
to my wordis, whiche ſchulen be fulfild in her tyme. 

17 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye: and thei won- 
driden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and myghte not ſpeke to hem: and 
thei knewen that he hadde ſeyn a viſioun in the temple, and 
he bekenide to hem: and he dwellide ſtille doumbe. 

19 And it was done whanne the dayes of his office weren 
fulfillid: he wente into his hous. | | 
20 And aftir theſe dayes Elizabeth his wif conſeyvede and 

hidde hir fyve monethis and ſeyde: | 

21 For ſo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in which 


he biheld to take awey my reprof among men. 


22 But in the ſixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was ſent 
from God: into a cytee of Galilee whos name was Nazareth. 


23 To a maydun weddid to a man; whos name was Joſeph 
of the hous of Dauith, and the name of the maydun was 
Marye. | | 
24 And the aungel entride to hir, and ſayde, heil full of 
grace the Lord be with thee: bleſſid be thou among wym- - 
men, 
25 And whanne ſche hadde herd: ſche was troublid in his 


word, and thoughte what manner ſalutacioun this was. 


26 And the aungel ſeid to hir, ne drede not thou Marye : 
for thou haſt founden grace anentis God. 

27 Lo thou ſchalt conſeyve in wombe, and ſchalt bere a 
ſone : and thou ſchalt clepe his name Jheſus. 

28 This ſchal be gret: and he ſchal be clepid the ſone of 
higheſte, and the Lord God ſchal geve to him the ſeete of 
Dauith his fadir. , : 

29 And he ſchal regne in the hous of Jacob withouten ende, 


and of his rewme {chal be noon ende. 


30 And Marye ſeyde to the aungel, on what maner ſchal 
this thing be done? for Y knowe not man. I 

31 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to hir, the holy 
Goſt ſchal come fro above into thee: and the vertu of the 
higheſte ſchal ouer ſchadowe thee: and therfore that holy 
thing that {chal be borun of thee : ſhall be clepid the ſone of 
God. | 

32 And to Elizabeth thi coſyn, and ſche alſo hath con- 
ſeyved a ſone in hir eelde, and this monethe is the ſixte to 
hir that is clepid bareyn. 

33 For every word ſchal not be impoſſyble anentis God. 

34 And Marye ſeide to the hond maydun of the Lord: be 


it doon to me aftir thi word; and the aungel departide fro 


hir. 
35 And 


HE HISTORY or THE 


39 So d lice on pam dagum anay Mania 4 pende on 1 


land mid opyxe. on ludeiyene ceafcne. 
40 5 eode 1nzo Zachajuay hure. I Snerre elizabech:. 


41 Da pær Zeponven pa Elizabech Sehynde Majuan 

Sheringe. Da zeragnuve Þþ cilv on hyne innode. and pa 
15 was fulk1d with the holy Goſt. | 

38 And cryede with a gret voice and ſeyde, bleſſid be thou 


peanð Elizabeth haligum Bayre Sepylled. 
442 5 heo clypode mycelne prepne. and cpæð. Du ear 
bexpux piꝑum Seblet ud. and Sebletyud iy piney innoðey 


peyrem. 


43 J hpanun I” me pir. miner e modon do 5 


me cume:. 

44 Sona ypa pinne gnezinge JTexn on minum eanum 
Ze ponden pæy. pa Fahnude lin Slædnipe] min cild on minum 
Innope. 

45 Ind eavig pu eanc pu pe Selypdeyrx. ꝙ pulpnemeve 
FVnt pa ping pe pnam Djuhene Seyræde yynd:. 


46 Da cpæð aua. Min papel mæhyað Dnihxen. 
47 J min Say Sebliryude on Bode minum Pælende. 
48 Fonpam pe he Seyeah hiy pinene ead-modneyye. 
ro ðlice heonun-poið me eavige jeczad ealle cneoeypya. 
49 Fon pam pe me mycele ping dyde pre Se mihxig iy. 4 
3 nama iy halig. 
co J hiy mild-heohrney of re on eneoner ye hine 


ondnædendum:. 


51 Pe ponhre mxgzne on buy eanme. he co-· dælde pa open- 
modan on move hyna heopzan. 
$2 De apeanp pa jucan of redle. and pa eað-· modan 


upahop. 


53 þinzmngenve he mid Sodum Sepylde. J oenmode 
idele ponlet. 

54 pe apeng Iynahel hiy ember, J Semunde hip mild 
heoheneſye. 

55 Spa he yphæc co unum pevepum. Abnahame and 
hi ræde on & peonuld:, 

56 Eodlice Mania punude mid hy ne rpjlee pny mon Fay. 
+ Sepende þa co hy pe hupe:. 

57 Da pæy Sepylled Elzabeche cenning-Nid. and heo 
rund cende. | 

58 J hyne nehchebunap 5 hy ne cu Nan 5 Sehyndon. Þ 
Djubren hi mild heoprneppe mid hyne m:ppude 5 big 
mid Lyne blipyodon:. 

59 Da on pam ehzeoVan vxxe hiz comon +þ cilo y -mbymSan. 
and nemdon hive hip ꝓæden naman Zachajuam:. 


60 Da anypa node hir modoi. Ne ye ove. ac he bid 


Iohanney Senemned:. 


61 Da cp:exvon hi zo hyne. had nan on pinne mzz%S 
py) rum naman TZENCninec | | | 

62 Da bicnodon hi to biy pæden. hpzzt he polde hyne 
genemnedne beon: :. 

63 Da ppaz he Sebedenum pex-bjicve. Iohanney iy hi 
nama. Sa pondodon hig ealle:. 

64 Da pcand pora hiß mud J hip unge ge-openod. 25 he 
rphæc. Dmhzen blerxyigende:. 

65 Da peanð ege gepojiden open ealle hyna nehchebupap. 


and pe ealle ludæa mune- land phion pa; pod Sep. 


mæhyode. 

66 Jealle pa ve hir gebyndon. on hy na heopzan percun 
+3 cpzoon, Jens Fu hyper by pej* cnapa. preovlice 
Djughenex hand pæy mid him: . 

67 Aud Cachauay hir peven prey mid haſegum Dayre 
Sepylled. I he pizegove and coped. 


08 Leb ecyud y Djuhren irnahela Hod. ꝓonpam pe be 


zencoyude. 5 hip polcey alypedneppe dyde. 

69 And ue up hæle hon anæſide on Dauidep huye hip 
cnihre .. 

70 57 he ypheec punh hir halegna 88 mus. pa %e 


op poildey py m de Pyiæcon. 


71 4 


35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente with halle 


into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 


36 And ſche entride into the hous of Zacarye and grette 
Elizabeth. 


37 Andit was don as Elizabeth herde the filuracionn of 
Mary e the young childe in hir wombe gladide, and Elizabeth 


among wymmen and bleſſid be the fruyt of thy wombe. 


Lord come to me ? 
40 For lo as the vois of thi faturacioun was maad in myn 
eeris: the yong child gladide in joye in my wombe. 


41 And bleſſid be thou that haſt beleeved: for thilke 


8 that ben ſeid of the Lord to thee ſchulen be parfyrly 
on 

42 And Marye ſeyde, my ſoul magnifieth the Lord. 

43 And my ſpiryt hath gladid in God myn helthe. 

44 For he hath behulden the mekeneſſe of his handmaydun : 


for lo for this alle generatiouns ſchulen ſeye that I am bleſſid. 


45 For he that is mighti hath don to me grete thingis, and 


his name is holy. | 
46 And his merſy i is fro kyndrede into kyndredis to men 


that dreden him. 
He made myght in his arm, he ſcateride proude men 
with the thoughte of his herte. | 
48 He ſette doun myghty. men fro ſeete and enhaunſide 
meke men. 


40 He hath fulfillid hongry men with goodis, and he has | 


left riche men voide. 


50 He havynge mynde of his merſy took up Iſrael his 


child, 


51 As he hath ſpokun to oure fadris, to Abraham, and to 


his ſeed into worldis. 


52 And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre monethis 7 


and turned agen into his hous. 
53 But the tyme of beringe child was fulfillid to Elizabeth, 


and ſche bar a ſone. 


4 And the neyghbouris and coſyns of hir herden that the 


Lord had magnyfied his merſy with hir, and thei thankiden 


him. 


And it was door in the eightithe day thei camen to 
circumſide the child, and thei clepiden him Ry by the 


name of his fadir. 
56 And his modir anſweride and ſeide, nay; but he ſchal 


be clepid Jon. 


And thei ſeiden to hir, for no man is in thi kynrede 


that is clepid this name. = 
58 And they bikenyden to his fadir, what he wolde that e 


were clepid. 

59 And he axinge a popnbel wroot ſeyinge, Jon i is his name, 
and alle men wondriden. 

Go And annoon his mouth was openyd and his tunge, and 
he ſpak and bleſſide God. | 


61 And drede was maad on all hir neighbouris, and all the 


wordis weren pupliſchid on alle the mounteynes of Judee, 


62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her herte, and 


ſeiden what maner child ſchal this be, for the hond of the 
Lord was with him. 

63 And Zacarye his indir was falfillid with the holy Goſt, 
and profeciede and ſeide, 


64 Bleſſid be the Lord God of Ifrael, for he has viſitid and 
maad redempcioua of his puple. 


65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in the hous 
of Dauith his child. 


66 As he ſpak by the mouth of hiſe holy prophetis that 
weren 28 the world. 


67 Helch 


39 And wherof is this thing to me, that the modir of my 
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E N G L ISH LANGUAGE 
71 + he alyde up op unum peondum. and of ealna pana 


handa pe uy hazevon. a . | 

72 Mild-heoheneyye to pyncenne mid unum pædenum. 
4 Zemunan hip halegan cySnepye. 

73 Pyne uy to ryllenne pone aß pe he unum pæden 
Xbpahame pon. | 

74 Dzr pe buzan ege. of une peonda handa alypreve. him 

eopian. | | | 

75 On haligneyye befonan him eallum unum vazum:. 


76 And pu cnapa bit pap hehyrran przeza zenemned. pu 
Sed bepohan Djuhenep anryne. hip pezap Seanpian. 


77 To yllene hiy olce hæle zeprz on hyna rynna pon- 


ee: Et | 
78 Dunh inno Fay uney Lovep mild heonrneppe. on pam 
he up zeneopupe of eaptdæle up- pfungende. | 


9 Onlyhzan pam pe on pypznum J on deaðey reeade 
Ticrað. une fer co geneccenne on yibbe pex:. 
80 So Flice ye cnapa peox. I pæy on Saſce Sec angod. 


I pxp on peyxenum 05 pone veg hy ærypedne yum on 
Ixnahel. | . | 


— 


67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of alle men 
that hatiden us. . 

68 To do merſy with our fadris, and to have mynde of his 
holy teſtament. TE 

69 The grete ooth that he ſwoor to Abraham our fadir. 


70 To geve himſelf to us, that we without drede delyvered 
fro the hond of oure enemyes ſerve to him. 

7 71 In holyneſſe and rightwiſneſſe before him, in alle our 
ayes. : 

72 And thou child ſchalt be clepid the profete of the 
higheſte, for thou ſchalt go before the face of the Lord to 
meke redy hiſe weyes. 

73 To geve ſcience of heelth to his puple into remiſſioun 
of her ſynnes. | 

74 By the inwardeneſs of the merſy of oure God, in the 
which he ſpringyng up fro on high hath viſited us. 

75 To geve light to them that ſitten in derkneſſis, and in 
ſchadowe of deeth, to dreſſe our feet into the weye of pees; 
7 And the childe wexide, and was confortid in ſpiryt, 
_ _ in deſert placis till to the day of his ſchewing to 

rael. | 


Of the Saxon poetry ſome ſpecimen is neceſſary, though our 8 of the laws of their metre and the quantities 


of their ſyllables, Which it would be very difficult, perhaps impo 


the old bards undoubtedly gave to their contemporaries. 
The firſt poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, and 


ble, to recover, excludes us from that pleaſure which 


1 on. vitl / conſequently muſt have depended upon the quantity of their 
+ ſyllables: but they began in time to imitate their neighbours, and cloſe their verſes with correſpondent ſounds. 


The two paſſages which I have ſelected, contain apparently the rudiments of our preſent lyrick meaſures, and the 
writers may be juſtly conſidered as the genuine anceſtors of the Engliſh poets. 


Pe mai him Tone avneven, 
Der he Sanne one bidde ne mugen, 
Von þ bilimped ilome. 
Þz iy pip ꝙ bit and boxe 
Ind ber biuonen dome. 
Deað com on diy mideland 
Pups Fæy depler onde _ 
And yenne and yore and 1ppinc, 
On ye and on londe. 5 
Ic am elde danne 1c pep, 
A pinzpe ij ec a lone. 
Ice ealdi monte danne ic dede, 
M1 pit ohe zo bi moe. 
de Þ hine yelue uonger, 
Uop piue open uon childe. 
Pe pal comen on euele ede, 
Buxe god him be milde. 3 
Ne hopie pip zo hine pene, 
Ne pee to hip pine. 
Bi ꝓon him yelue euch man, 
Dzxn pile he bie aliue. 
Eujuch man mid Þ he haue 5, 
Mai beggzen hue iche. N 
Se Ve leyye 4 ye Fe moge, 
Pege aide iliche. 5 
peuene and ende he ouenyie N, 
Piy ehen bið ꝓulbpughx. 
Sunne q mone I alle rennen, 
Bie Sierrne on hip lihze. 
pe por hper dᷣencheð and hp op. 
Alle quike pihre. | | 
Niy no lopend 4 eqvo ir xi, 
Ne no king ppich ir opuhee. 
Peuene 4 enðe 5 all var iy, 
 Blloken iy on hip honde. 
Pe deð al þ hip pille iy, 
On rea and ec on londe. 
phe iy ond albuzen onde, 
Ind ende albuxen ende. 
Pe one iy eune on eche rede, 
Wende pen Fu pende. 


- 


Pe iy buuen up and bine den, 
Biuonen and ec bihind. 
de man 1 Sodey pille ves, 
Pie mai hine aihpan uinde. 
Eche nune he 1thens, 
And por eche dede. 
Pe dunh p135 echey 1 ßanc, 
Wat hpar rel up vo ede. 
de man neune nele don Sod, 
Ne neune Sod liꝑ leden. 
en deð 4 dom come to hip pune, 
Pe mai him Tone adneden. 
Pungzen 54 Supe here 5 chele, 
EcSe and all unhel de. 
Puph deð com on Fiy mideland, 
Tnd oðen uniyel Fe. i 
Ne mai non 1 ipenche, 
Ne no tunge relle. 
pu muchele pinum and hu uele, 
Bie ð inne helle. . 
Louie Bod mid une hienxe. 
Ind mid all une mihre. | 
Ind une emejuyxene po uf elf, 
Spo up lene ð diuhxe. 
Sume den habbeð lexye mengðe, 
Ind yume Sen habbe ð moge. 
Ech 3 Van ꝓ he veve, 
Exe e ꝓpanc one 
Neal den bi bned ne pin, 
Ne ophen kenney eyve. 
Lov one el bi echey hx, 
nd bliyce and eche nere. 
Ne ral Sap bi yceze ne yenud, 
Ne poplvep pele none. 
Ac i mengþe Þ men up bihar, 
Ill yall ben zov one. | 
Ne mai no menzpe bi ꝓpo muchel, 
Spo ir Sodey 151hFe. | 
Pi ap op Tune and bjuhe, ON | 
And dal bure nihxe. 50 
B N 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


pen iy pele bure pane, 
And neyte buxen 1ppinche. 
de Þ mat and nele Seven come, 
dene hit jel uon denche. 
pen iy bliyce buten ⁊pe ge, 
And hx buten deade. | 
Der eane pollen pane Jen, 
Bi1Se hi brep and eade. 
Den iy Seugebpe buxen elde, 
And elde buten unhelpe. 
Niy Sep ponge ne yon nen, 
Ne non umpel Fe. | 
Dep me jel dnihren iyen, 
Sro ape he iy mid ipipye. 
Pe one mai and p<l al bien, 
Ensley and manney blifcte. 
To Sanc bliyce up bung god, 
Der hixe 8 buten ende. 
Danne he une paula unbine, 
Ox lichamliee bend. . 
I: mt geue up lede ppich hf, 
And habbe ppichne ende. 
Der pe moren Fide n cumen, 
Panne pe henney pende. 


About the year 1150, the Saxon * * to take a form in 
which the beginning of the preſent Eugliſb may be plainly 


diſcovered ; this change ſeems not to have been the effect 


of the Nerman conquelt, for very few French words are 


found to have been introduced in the firſt hundred years 


after it; the language muſt therefore have been altered by 
cauſes like thoſe which, notwithſtanding the care of writers 
and ſocieties inſtituted to obviate them, are even now daily 
making innovations in every living language. 1 have exhi- 
bited a ſpecimen of the language of this age from the year 
1:35 to 1140 of the Saxen chronicle, of which the latter 
part was apparently written near the time to which it relates. 


Diy x»fie pon pe king Scephne open pz co Noſimandi. 
i pen pep unven-fangen. Fojidi Þ hi penden Þ he peulde 
ben alpuic alpe pe com pep. 5 Fon he hadde Set hip neon. 
ac he to deld 1T J pcazened Fozhce, Micel hadde Penp1 
king Faveed vio 4 ryluen. and na Sod ne dive me fon 
hip paule pap: op. Da pe king Szephne co Engla-land com 
pa macod he biy Sadeing xz Oxene. ond. I pan he nam 
pe biycop Rogge op deney- bem. J Alexanven biycop of 
Lincoln. qte Lancelep Rogen hire neuep. J dide elle 
in phifun. il hi japen up hene capzlep. Da pe yuikey 
undengæron Þ he milde man pay J ropre J Tod. I na juy- 
xipe ne dive. pa diden bi alle punden. PI hadden him 
manged maked and aSep ruohen. ac hi nan, ⁊heuðe ne 


heolven. alle he pznon pon-ꝓponen. ꝗ hene neo der ꝓon- 


Jonen. pon zujuc juce man hip cayrley makede and agznex 
him heolven. and pylden pe land pull op capzlep. PI 
yuenczen purSe pe pnecce men op pe land mid cayxel- 
peoncej. pa pe cayrley panen maked. pa pylden hi mid 
deouley and yuele men. Da namen hi pa men pe hi penden 
> ant 50d hepden. baðße be nihrey and be dæiep. canl- men 
J punmen, and diden heom in pfuyun epren Sold and 
I ylucn. J pined heom un xellenlice pining. pon ne 
pwpen name nan majrcyny ypa pined alye hi pænon. Me 
henged up bi pe per and ymoked heom mid pul ꝓmoke. me 
henged bi pe pumbep. en bi pe heped. J hengen bny- 
nige on hen per. Me vive cnotxed c hengey abuxon hene 
hæued. 4 uuny den to ꝓ 1T ede To pe henney. PI diden heom 


in quapzennc pan nadney J ynakey 4 padey pæ non inne. 1 
Sume hi diden in chucer hur. 5 iy in 


dnapen heom ꝓpa. 
an ceyte Þ pap ycohe J naneu. J un-dep. J dide Fexnpe 
peanvex pep inne. I pnengoe pe man pæg inne. Þ hi bfæcon 


alle pe limep. In mam op pe captzlep pzpon log j Shi. 5 


phæ ion pachenzegep ꝓ dpa od en pe men hadden onoh to 
bæ ion onne. ꝙ pap ꝓpa maced q ir pæfrned do an beom. 


1 diden an reæhpp inen aburon pa manney pnore hir halr. 


þ he ne mihte nopide npandey ne ꝓicden. ne lien. ne ylepen. 


oc bie non al ꝙ inen. ant puren hi dhapen mid hungæg. 
] ne canne. 4 ne mai zellen alle pe pundey. ne alle pe pinep 
5 hi diden pnecce men on hip land. J / layvede pa xix. pin- 
zne pile drephne pap king. 5 zune 1T pay uuenye and 
unenpe. Pi læiden Seildey on pe Tuner zunen pile. I cle- 


peden 17 cenyeme. pa pe pnecce men ne hadden nan mone 


0 Stuen. pa næueden hi and bnendon alle pe tunep. 5 pel 


pu mihrey pa nen all avzup page N pu neuſie pinden 
a 


man in dune p1zzende. ne land tiled. par conn dæge. 
J flec. 4 czpe. j buzene. po nan ne pæy o pe land. 
Wnecce men yruhuen of hungæg. 
pe panen pum pile juce men. yum plugen ut of lande. Wey 
neune Ser mane pneccehed on land. ne næue heSen men 
penye ne diden pan hi diden. pon ouen p1Son ne pon-banen 


hi nou den cince. ne cynice-12 wo. oc nam al pe SoD Þþ pan 
inne pap. J bnenden ry ðen pe cynce q alzezevene. Ne hi 


ne pon- banen biycopey land. ne abbozep. ne pneoyrey. ac 
nxueven munecep. Jclenekep. 4 æuꝶuc man oven pe ouen 
myhre. Lip dpa men oben pne coman pudend do an tun, 
al pe cunycipe flugzen pon heom. penden hi pæ non 
pxuenep. De biycopep 4 lened men heom cuppeve zune, 
oc pæy heom nahz pan op. pon hi pznon all fon cuppev 
1 pop-puvnen 4 fonlopen. Wap yæ me tileve. pe enðe ne 
ban nan conn. pon pe land pap all pon-don mid yuilce 
dædep. 7 hi yæden openlice ꝓ Lhiyr Tlep. J hip halechen. 
Suilc 5 mane panne pe cunnen Jx#1n, pe polenden xix. pinzne 
Fon une Jinnep. On al piy yuele dime heold Mad in abbor 


hip abbozjace xx. pinden. J halp gxn. I vin. dæir. mid 


micel yuinc. 4 pand pe munekep. +5 ze Seyrey al 5 heom 
behoued. J heold mycel canuzev in che hup. and pod pe- 
Fene pnohrze on pe cince and yerte pan to lande ꝗ pendey. 
5 Soded rt ꝓuy de and læt rt nepen. and bnohre heom indo 


pe nepæ mynſtne on p. Perner mæpye- dæi mid micel pupe- 


pcipe. Þ pay anno ab incannazione Dom. McxL, a cum- 


buy ione loci xx111. Anvhe pon to Rome ij pzen pap pæl 

_unden-rangen pxnam pe Pape Eugenie. J beser thane 
pnwuilegiem, an ofalle pe landey of pabbor-juce. j an ode 
of pe landey pe hen to pe cince-pican. Sip he leng mopre 
neun. alye he mind xo don op pe honden-pycan. 


And he 
begæd in landerf þ ice men hepden mid yrnengpe. op 
Willelm CNaloure pe heold Rogingham pæ cayrel he pan 
Loxingham + Epzun. j of Puro of Walzutle he pan Pypr- 
Iingb. I ScanepiS. I LX. yo. of Alvepingle æle zzn. 


Ind he maked manie munekep. J planzeve piniænd. 4 


makeve manie peonkep. I pende pe dun bexene pan 17 æn 


pæy. and pæy Sod munec J Sod man. J pondi hi luueden 
Lov and gode men. Nu pe pillen pxgzen pum del pax belamp 
on Srephne kingep crime. On hip dye pe Juveup of Nop- 


pic bohzon an Ljuyxen cild i, e Jcnen. and pineden 
him alle be ilce pining 5 une 
lang-Pjudæi him on rode hengen pon une Djuhrney luue. 


1 yen bynieden him, Wenden ic yculde ben pon-holen. 


oc une Djuhein axypede Þ he pap hali mahxyn, j co mu. 
nekey him namen. I bebyjed him heglice. in Se mynyrne. 


J he maker pup une Dhihrin punvenhce and mani-pældlice 
minaclep. qhazze hep. Willelm:. _ | | 

On piy Sæn com Dauid king op Scotland mid onmeze 
Eæ id co pip land polo pinnan pi land. J him com rogenep 


Willelm eon! op Albaman pe king adde bezcht Euon-pic. 4 
do oSen æuez men mid pæu men 4 Fuhren pid heom. 5. 
| 3 pe king zz te ꝓcrandad. I logen ꝓuide micel of 


— | po 
On piy Sen polve pe king Scephne tecen Rodbenz cop! 
pi Sæn y Þ P hs i 


or Lloucepetne. pe kingey pune Penuep. ac he ne mihde 


pon he pant d pan. Da efren hi pe lengren pertened: pe 


yunne I ze dæi abuxon nondid dæjey. pa men ezen Þ me 


lihzeve candley do zzen bi. 4 Þ pay xIII. kf. Apjul. pæ non 


men puwve oꝑpundned. Den exten popo-xeopoe __ 
"4 e | 2 VVV 


ome jeden on xlmep 


juhren pay pined. and on 
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 Lzpene nohz 


4 ycz pleh. J ponley pay micel:. 


ENGLISH EAN U Ae E 


Ence- biycop of Banvpan-bynig. 4 ve king makede Teo- 
bald Ænce-biycop. pe pay abbor in pe Bec. Den epren 
px ui de micel unenne becuyx pe king Randolꝑ eonl of 
| 1151 Y he ne jap him al Þ he cuðße axen him, 
alye he vive alle od ne. oc æ e pe maine iaꝑ heom pe pænye 
hi pænon him. De eonl heold Lincol ageney be king 4 
benam him al Þ he ohr xo hauen. I xe king pon piden 5 
berærde him 1 hir bnoden Willelm de K. ane in pe 
cap cel. 4 ze esl Iv ut 4 penve epren Rodbe e eonl of 
Llouceycne. I bnohz him piden mid micel ꝓend. and puhxen 
ryiðe on Bandelmaſ re- dæi agen beone lauend. J namen 
him. pon hiy men him ryken J flugzn. and læd him vo 


Bjuyrope and diden ban tn pjupun. 1. . tener. Da pay 


all Engle- land pzyned man pan z pæy. and all yuel pæy in 


lande. Den exe com pe kingey dohren Penjuep pe hepde 


ben Empejuc on Alamame. 4 nu pæy cunzerpe in Xngou. 4 
com to Lundene. J ze Lundeniyye pole hie polde x æcen 
Dep epren pe biycop 
or Win- cer ne Pen. pe kingey bnoðen Szephnep. ppac pid 


Rodbet con! 4 pid pempe ice and pon heom e do Þ he 


neune ma mid te king hip bnoSeq polde halven. 4 cunpeve 
alle pe men pe mid him heolven. and yæde heom Þ he polde 
11uen heom up Win-cejene, and vive heom cumen piden. 
Da hi bæn inne pznen pa com pe kinzep cuen . .. hine 
5 75 bepæt heom. ꝙ pen pæy inne micel hunzen. 

a hi ne leng ne muhzen polen. pa peali hi ux 4 
Flusen. J hi punSen pan piFuxen 4 polecheden heom. 
and naman Rovbere eonl op Blou- cer dhe and ledden him 
do Roue-ceyezne. and diden him pane in phiyun. and Te 
empejuce fleh indo an mynyrne. Da ꝓeonden Fa piye men 


ber pyx. pe kinge ꝓneond ij xe eonley. xneond. and ꝓahrlede 


rua ꝙ me yculde lezen ux pe king oꝶ pjuyun pon pe eonl. 
J te conl pon pe king. J rua diden. Si den Sen epren 
Jathleden pe king J Ranvolp eonl ax Stan- ęond ] aSep 


Tponen and ⁊neu de ꝓpæyron Þ hen nou den ꝓculde bepuiken 


o en. 4 17 ne pon- æcod nahr. pon be king him p1Sen nam 
in Pamzun. punhe picci næd. J did him in pfiyun. 4 ep 
roney he lex him ut puſthe pzppe ned co Þ pohpande ꝙ he 
Tpoh on halwom. 4 gzyplep Fand. Þ he alle hip capelep 


Fculde jiuen up. Sume he 1ap up and yume he tax he nohx. 


and vive panne pænye Sanne he hzn pculve. Da pay Enxle- 


land puide to-veled. rume helden mid te king. J rume 


mid þempence. pon pa pe king pay in ppiyun. pa penden 
pe eojiley q ze juce men ꝙ he neue mane pculve cumme ux. 
J æhrleden pyd pempejuce. J bnohzen hine indo Oxen- 
Fond. and jauen hine pe bunch: Da Se king pay ute. 
pa hende þ pxgzen. and doc hiy peond 4 bepzz hine in pe 
Tup. I me let hine dun on ke or pe Tup mid napep. J 
yeal uz q rc fleh 4 iæde on fore zo Waling pony. Dæn 
epren cæ fenve open ræ. J hi og Nonmanoi penven alle 
xja pe king do pe eonl of Anzzu. Sume hene pankey 5. 
ume hene unþankep. fon he bepzz heom vil bi azauen up 
hene caprlep. J he nan helpe ne hæpden op pe king. Da 


Fenve Euprace be kingey Tune to Fnance. J nam pe kingey 


ruten of Fnance to prpe. pende do bigæ don Nonmand 
pæn puh. oc he ꝓpedde hel. 45 be Sode juhre. pon he pay 
an yuel man. pon pane pe he.. .. vive mane yuel pan god. 
he neuede pe lande q Iæide mice... . on. he bnohxe 

hip p1 zo Engle- land. I dide hin in pe cafpre .. . . teb. 

god pimman ycæ pæy. oc ꝓcæ hedde lixel blipye mid him. J 
xpij⁊ ne polde Þ he pculve lange juxan. 4 pzno ved and hi 
moden beien. J ze eonl og XAngæu pænd ded. J hay 
Tune Penj toc to pe ice. And te cuen of Fnance vo- 

vzlve Phra pe king, I yer com vo pe iunge eonl Penn. j he 
doc hine xo pipe. + al Peicou mid hine. Da pende he mw 
micel ꝓend inxo Engle- land, ij pan capelep. j ce king ede 
aer e him micel mane pens. j po NS p pene ꝑuxen hi nohr. oc 
Fenven pe Ænce· biycop j xe pipe men berpux heom. j makede 
Þ yalzeÞ te king yculde ben lauend 9 king pile he heuve. 


J Fen hir vai pane: Penn king. I he helde him Fon. 


| 2 J he him pon Tune. and ib J ræhre feulde ben 
ex piyx heom Jon all — oP and te oSone po- 
nuuandey pet hi makeven yuonen to halden pe king j te 
eonl. and de biycop. +5 te eonlep. j jucemen alle. Da pay 
pe eonl undenpangen ær Win-cepzne and ær Lundene mid 
micel punzpcipe. and alle diden him man- ned. and puonen 
pe paiy zo halden. and hiz pand one purde Sod paiy pua 
Þ neue pap hene. Da pap Fe king yrnengene pan he 
æuend hen pap. Ie eonl pende oue pz. J all folc him 
luuede. pon he vive od jupxiye & makede paiy: . a 


Nearly about this time the following pieces of poetry 
ſeem to have been written, of which I have inſerted only 
ſhort fragments; the firſt is a rude attempt at the preſent 
meaſure of eight ſyllables, and the ſecond 1s a natural in-- 
trod uction to Robert of Glouceſter, being compoſed in the 
ſame meaſure, which, however rude and barbarous it may 
ſeem, taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French 


Poetry. 


UR in ſee bi weſe ſpaynge. 
If a lond thoze cokaygne. 
Der nif lond under heuenriche. 
Of wel of godniſ hit iliche. 
Doy paradiſ be miri and briyz. 
Lokaygn if of fairir ſiyd. 
Whar if per in paradiſ. 
Box graſſe and flure and greneriſ. 
Doy per be 101 and grez duxe. 
Der niſ mer bore frude. 
Der nif halle bure no bench. 
Bot warir man af purſco quengh.. 
Bep per no men but two. 
Pely and enok alſo. 
Llinglich may hi go. 
W har per wonip men no mo. 
In cockaygne iſ met and drink. 
W1purze care how and ſwink. 
De mer iſ zre pe drink ſo clere.. 
To none ruſſin and ſopper. 
I ſigge for ſop boute were. 
Der nis lond on erpe is pere. 
Under heuen niſ lond 1 wiſſe. 
Of ſo mochil 101 and bliſſe. 
Der iſ mani ſwere ſiyde. 
Al iſ dai nis per nomyre. 
Der niſ barer noper ſerif, 
Niſ per no deb ac euer hf. 
Der niſ lac of mex no clop. 
Der niſ no man no woman wrop 
Der niſ ſerpend wolf no fox. 
Porſ no capil. kowe no ox. 
Der nis ſchepe no ſwine no goze. 
No non horwyla god ic wore. 
Nox per haraze noper ſcode. 
De land 1s ful of ober gode. 
Niſ per flex fle no lowſe. 
In cloþ in xoune bed no houſe. 
Der niſ dunnir ſlexe no hawle. 
No non vile worme no ſnawile. 
No non ſrorm rem no winde. 
Der niſ man no woman blinde. 
Ok al if game 101 and gle. 
Wel is him paz per mai be. 
Der - beþ riverſ gred and fine. 
Of oile melk hom and wine. 
Waxir ſeruip per xo noping. 
Bot xo fiye and to wauſſing· 


SAA 


|| 
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So pat in pe tepe Ser of pe kynge's croune, 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


SANCTA MARGARETTA. 


O LD E ant yonge 1 pre ou oure folieſ for to lexe. 
Denchez on god paz yef cu wiz cure ſonneſ zo bete. 
Pere mai zellen ou. wid wordel ferre and ſwere. £ 
De vie of one meidan. waſ hozen Maregiexe. 
Pue fader waſ a patzriac. af ic ou rellen may. 
In aunticge wif eches 1 Se falſe laß. | 
Deve godeſ anz doumbe. he ſerved nitt ant day. 


do deden mony opere. paz ſingec weilawey. 


Theodoſius wal if nome. on criſt ne levede he noutt. 
* levede on pe falſe godeſ. Gar peren wid honden wroutt, 
o pat child ſculde chriſtine ben. 1c com him well in poutt. 
bed wen it were ibore. To debe ic were 1bnoutt. 
De mover waſ an hepene wif par hire To wyman bere. 
Do paz child bore wat, nolde ho hit furfare. | 
Fo ſende it into alye, wid meſſagers ful yare. 
To a nojace par hire wiſte. ant ſedce hire xo lore. 
De norice pat hire wiſte. children aheuede ſeuene. 


De eittepe waſ maregiere. criſceſ may of heuene. 


Taleſ ho ant rolde. ſul feire ant ful cucne. 


Wou ho poleden marziroom, ſein Laurence ane ſeinxe 


LTCUECNe. 


In theſe fragments, the adulteration of the Savon tongue, 


by a mixture of the Norman, becomes apparent; yet it is not 


io much changed by the admixture of new words, which 


might be imputed to commerce with the continent, as by 
changes of its own forms and terminations ; for which no rea- 
ſon can be given. | 


Hitherto the language uſed in this iſland, however diffe- 
rent in ſucceſſive time, may be called Savoy; nor can it be 


expected, from the nature of things gradually changing, that 
any time can be aſſigned, when the Saxon may be ſaid to 


ceaſe, and the Eng///þ to commence. Robert of Glouceſter, 
however, who is placed by the criticks in the thirteenth cen- 


tury, ſeems to have uſed a kind of intermediate diftion, nei- 


ther Sauen nor Engliſh; in his work therefore we ſee the 


tranſition exhibited, and as he is the firſt of our writers in 
rhyme, of whom any large work remains, a more extenſive 
quotation 1s extracted. He writes apparently in the ſame 


meaſure with the foregoing author of St. Margarite, which 
polithed into greater exacneſs, appeared to our ancelters fo 
ſuitable to the genius of the Eugliſb language, that it was 


continued in uſe almoſt to the middle of the ſeventeenth 
century. | | | | 


O F pe batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in pys londe 
| 


at worſt were of alle opere, we mote abbe an honde. 
Woft hit were. vor obere adde ſomwanne ydo, 
As Romevns & Saxons, & wel wuſte pat lond perto. 


Ac hit ne kepte yt hold nogt, bote robby, and ſſende, 


And deſtrue, & berne, & ſle, & ne coupe abbe non ende. 


And bote lute yt nas worp, pey hii were ouercome ylome. 


Vor myd iiypes and gret poer as preſt efſone hii come. 
Kyng Adelwolf of pys lond kyng was tuenty Ser. 


pe Deneys come by hym ryuor pan hii dude er. 


Vor in pe all our vorſt Ser of ys kynedom 
Myd pre & prytty ſſypoul men her prince hyder come, 


And at Soupamtone aryued, an hauene by Soupe. 


Anoper Sgret oft pulke tyme aryuede at Porteſmoupe. 


pe kyng nuſte weper kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 


pe Dencs adde pe mayſtre. po al was ydo, 


And by Eſtangle and Lyndeſeye hii wende vorþ att laſte, 
And ſo hamward al by Kent, and ſlowe and barnde vaſte. 


Asen wynter hii wende hem. anoper Ser eft hit come. 


And deitrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 
pus all an ten Ser pat lond hii brogte per doune, 


Al byſoupe hii come alond, and pet fole of Somerſete 
poru pe byſſop Alcſton and pet folc of Dorſete 


Hii come & ſmyte an batayle, end pere. poru Gode's grace, 


pe Deneys were al bynepe, & pe lond folc adde pe place, 


lond men ne bep nogt at veriore. . 


And more 12 dude po, pan pe kyng myzte by uore 
e 


peruore go 


pe kyng was pe boldore po, & agen hem pe more drou, 


And ys foure godes ſones woxe vaſt y nou, _ 

Edelbold and AdelbrySt, Edelred and Alfred. 

pys was a ſtalwarde tem, and of gret wyſdom and red, 
And kynges were al foure, and defendede well pys lond, 
An Deneys dude ſſame ynou pat me volwel vond. 

In + :itepe Zere of pe kynge's kynedom Ex 

In etdeſt ſone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome, 

And ys fader alſo god, and opere heye men al fo, 

And wende azen þys Deneys, pat muche wo adde y do. 


cone, x 


Vor myd tuo hondred ſſypes & an alf at Temſe moup hit 


And Londone, and Kanterbury, and oper tounes nome, 
And to vorp in to Sopereye, and ſlow and barnde vaſte, 
pere pe kyng and ys ſone hem mette atte laſte, 


pere was barayle ſtrong ynou yſmyte in an prowe. 
pe godes kyngtes leye adoun as gras, wan medep mowe, 
Heueden, (pat were of yſmyte,) & oper lymes alſo, 


Flete in blode al fram pe Srounde, ar pe betayle were ydo. 


Wanne pat blod ſtod al abroad vas per gret wo y nou, 
Nys yt reupe vorto hure, pat me ſo volc ſſou ; 
Ac our ſuete Louerd atte laſt ſſewade ys ſuete grace, 


And ſende pe Criſtyne Englyſſe men pe mayſtrye in pe place, 


And pe hepene men of Denemarch bynepe were echon. 


Nou nas per Sut in Denemarch Criſtendom non; 


pe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte pe more drou, 
And tepegede wel & al ys lond, as hii agte, wel y nou. 
Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheſtre byſſop po was, 


And Alcſton at Syrebourne, pat amendede much pys cas. 


pe kyng was wel pe betere man poru her bey re red, 


Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were dec. 
At Wyncheſtre he was ybured, as he Sut lyp pere. 


Hys tueye ſones he Sef ys lond, as he byzet ham ere. 
Adelbold, the eldore, be kynedome of Eſtſex. | 
And ſupbe Adelbryst, Kent and Weſtſex. 


Eygte hondred Ser yt was and ſeuene and fyfty al fo, 


After pat God anerþe com, pat pys dede was ydo. 


Bope hii wuſte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 


At pe vyſte Ser Adelbold out of pys lyue nome, 
At Syrebourne he was ybured, and ys broper Adelbryzt 
His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and rygt. 


By ys daye pe verde com of pe hepene men wel prout, 


And Hamteſſyre and deſtrude Wyncheſtre al out. 

And pat lond folc of Hamteſſyre her red po nome. 
And of Barcſſyre, and fogte and pe ſſrewen ouercome. 
Adelbryzt was kyng of Kent Seres folle tene, 


And of Weſtſex bote vyue, po he deyde ych wene. 
A DEL RED, was after hym kyng y mad in þe place, 


Eygte hondred & ſeuene & ſyxty as in be Ser of grace, 
pe vorſte Ser of vs kynedom pe Deneys pycke com. 
And robbede and deſtrude, and cytes vaſte nome, 
Mayſtres hii adee of her oſt, as yt were dukes, tuye, 
Hynguar and Hubba, pat ſſrewen were beye. 

In Eft Angle hii byleuede, to reſt hem as yt were, 


Myd her oft al pe wynter, of pe vorſt gere. 


pe ober Ser hii dude hem vorp, & ouer Homber come, 
And ſlowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome, 
per was batayle ſtrong y nou, vor yſlawe was pere 


_ Olſryc kyng of Homberlond, and monye pat with hym were. 
po Homberlond was pus yſſend, hii wende & tounes nome 


So pat atte laſte to Eſtangle agen hym come. | | 
per hit barnde & robbede, and pat folc to grounde ſlowe, 

And, as wolues among ſſep, reulych hem to drowe. 5 
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Hs vyſlares come to hym, & ſo gret won of 


Seynt Edmond was po her kyng, and po he ſey pat deluol 


cas 
pat me morprede ſo pat folc, & non amendement nas, 
e ches leuere to deye himſulf, pat ſuch ſorwe to yſey 
He dude hym vorb among hys fon, nolde he nopyg fle. 
Hii nome hym & ſcourged hym, & ſuppe naked hym 
bounde . | 
To a tre, & to hym ſſote, & made hym mony a wounde, 
pat pe arewe were on hym po pycce, pat no ſtede nas 
| . byleuede. . | 
Atte laſte hii martred hym, and ſmyte of ys heued. 
pe ſyxte ger of pe crounement of Aldered pe kyng 
A nywe oft com into pys lond, ger porn alle pyng, 
And anon to Redynge robbede and ſlowe. 
þe king and Alfred ys broper nome men ynowe, 
ette hem, and a battayle ſmyte vp Aſſeſdoune. 
per was mony moder chyld, pat ſone lay per doune. 
e batayle ylaſte vorte nygt, and per were aſlawe 
Vyf dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyp drawe, 
And mony pouſend of oper men, and po gonne hii to fle; 


Ac hii adde alle ybe aſſend, 3ys be nyxzt madde y be, 


Tueye batayles her after in pe ſolf gere 

Hit ſmyte, and at bope hepene may ſtres were. 

pe kyng Aldered ſone oof jr wey of dep nome, 
As yt vel, pe vyfty ger of ys kynedom. 

At Wynbourne he was ybured, as God xef pat cas, 
pe gode Alfred, ys broper, after hym kyng was. 


. pys noble man, as in pe Ser of grace he 
5 nom | | 

Eyzte hondred & ſyxty & tuelue pe kynedom. | 

Arſt he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyſdom, 

pe pope Leon hym bleſſede, Pr he p_ com, ; 

And pe kynge's croune of hys lond, pat in pys lond 


=p ys: 
And he led hym ws be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat per come, 
pat voſt pus ylad was of pe pope of Rome, 
An ſuppe oper after hym of pe erchebyſiopes echon. 
So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas per non. 


In pe Soup ſyde of Temeſe nyne batayles he nome 


* 


Aten pe Deneys pe vorſt Ser of vs kynedom. 


Nye Ser he was pus in pys lond in batale & in wo, 


An ofte ſyþe aboue was, and bynepe oftor mo; = 
So longe, ow hym nere by leuede bote pre ſſyren in ys 
- ond, 

Hamteſſyre, and Wylteſſyre, and Somexſete, of al ys lond. 

A day as he wery was, and aſuoddrynge hym nome 

And ys men were ywend auyſlep, Seyn Cutbert to hym 
com. | | | 

«© Ich am,“ he ſeyde, © Cutbert, to pe ycham ywend 

*« To brynge pe gode tytynges. Fram God ycham yſend. 

«© Vor pat folc of þys lond to ſynne her wylle al Seue, 

«* And Sut nolle herto her synnes byleue 

5 poru me & oper halewen, pat in pys londe were ybore ; 

pan vor Sou byddeþ God, wanne we bep hym byuore, 

Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on pe lokep peruore, 

« And py poer pe wole zyue agen, pat pou aft ney verlore. 

« And pat pou per of ſop yſe, pou flalt abbe tokynynge. 

Vor pym men, pat bep ago to day auyſſynge, | 

© In lepes & in coufles ſo much vyſs hii ſſolde hym brynge, 

«© pat ech man wondry flol of ſo gret cacchynge. 


And pe mor vor pe harde vorſte, pat pe water yfrore hys 


“ pat pe more agen pe kunde of vyſiynge yt ys. 
«« Of ſerue vt wel agen God, and vlef me vs meſlager, 
«« And pou flall py wylle abyde, as ycham ytold her.“ 
As pys kyng herof awoc, and of thys ſygte de | 
yſis hym brogte, 
at wonder yt was, & namelyche vor pe weder was fo colde. 
po lyuede pe god man wel, pat Seyn Cutbert adde ytold. 


Lawes he made ryxtuollore, an 
Clerc he was god ynou, and ut, as me tellep me, 


in this place. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


In „ after aryuede of Deneys 

pre and tuenty ſſypuol, men, all agen pe peys, 

be kynge's broper of Denemarch duc of oft was. 
Oure kynge's men of Engelond, mette hem by cas, 
And ſmyte per an batayle, and her gret duc ſlowe, 
And eyzte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes to drowe. 
po kyng Alfred hurde þys herte gladede po, 7 
pat lond fole to hym come fo * ſo yt my gte go, 
Of Somerſete, of Wylteſſyre, of Hamteſlyre perto. 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al ſo. 

So pat he adde poer ynou, and atte laſte hit come, 
And a batayle at Edendone agen be Deneys nome. 


And ſlowe to grounde, & wonne pe mayſtre of the velde, 


= kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to Selde 
o pe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oſtages toke, 


Vorto wende out of ys lond, Syf he yt wolde loke ; 
And Sut perto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criſtendom. 


Kyng Gurmund, pe hexte kyng, vorſt per to cone. 


_ Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyſed ek per were 


pretty of her hexte dukes. and muche of pat folc pere 

yng Alfred hem huld wyþ hym tuelfdawes as he hende, 
And ſppe he Sef hem large Syftes, and let hym wende. 
Hit, pat nolde Criſtyn be, of lande flowe po, 

And bysonde ſee in France dude wel muche wo. 

Zut pe ſſrewen come agen, and muche wo here wrogte. 
Ac pe kyng Alfred atte laſte to ſſame hem eure brogte. 
Kyng Alfred was pe wyſoſt kyng, pat long was byuore. 
Vor pey me ſegge pe lawes bep in worre tyme vorlore, 


Nas yt nogt ſo hiis daye. vor p&Y he in worre were, 
ſtrengore pan er were, 


He was more pan ten Ser old, ar he coupe ys abece, 
Ac ys gode moder ofte ſmale zyftes hym tok, 

Vor to byleue oper ple, and loky on ys boke. 

So pat by por clergye ys rygt lawes he wonde, 

pat neuere er nere y mad, to gourny ys lond. 

And vor pe worre was ſo muche of be luber Deneys, 

pe men of pys ſulue lond were of pe worſe peys. 
And robbede and ſlowe opere, peruor he byuonde, 

pat per were hondredes in eche contrye of ys lond, 
And in ech toune of be hodred a teþynge were alſo, 
And pat ech man wypoute gret lond in tepynge were ydo, 
And pat ech man knewe oper pat in tepynge were, 
And wuſte ſomdel of her ſtat, gyf, me þu vp hem bere. 
So ſtreyt he was, pat bey me ledde amydde weyes heye 
Seluer, pat non man ne doſte yt nyme, bey he yt eye. 


Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ſtudes ywys. 


Ac Wyncheſtrye he rerde on, pat nywe muſtre yclupedys. 
Hys lyf eygte and tuenty Ser in ys kynedom ylaſte. 
After ys deþ he wos ybured at Wyncheſtre at laſte. 


Sir John Mandeville wrote, as he himſelf informs us, in 
the fourteenth century, and his work, which compriſing a re- 
lation of many difierent particulars, conſequently required 
the uſe of many words and phraſes, may be properly ſpecified 
Of the following quotations, I have choſen 
the firſt, becauſe it ſhows, in ſome meaſure, the ſtate of Eu- 
ropean ſcience as well as of the Exgli/þ tongue: and the ſe- 
cond, becauſe it is valuable for the force of thought and 
beauty of expreſſion. | 


N that lond, ne in many othere bezonde that, no man 
may ſee, the ſterre tranſmontane, that is clept the ſterre 
of the ſee, that is unmevabl, and that is toward the Northe, 
that we clepen the lode ſterre. But men ſee another ſterre, 


the contrarie to him, that is toward the Southe, that 1s clept 


Antartyk. And right as the ſchip men taken here avys here, 
and governe hem be the lode ſterre, right ſo don ſchip men 
bezonde the parties, be the ſterre of the Southe, the which 
ſterre apperethe not to us. And this ſterre, that is toward 


the Northe, that we clepen the lode ſterre, ne apperethe not 
| <2 to 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


that men gon upward to o coſt, men gone dounward to another 


to hem, For whiche cauſe, men may wel perceyve, that 
the londe and the ſee ben of rownde ſchapp and forme, For 
the partie of the firmament ſcheweth in o contree, that ſchew- 
ethe not in another contree. And men may well preven 
be experience and ſotyle compaſſement of wytt, that zif a 
man fond paſſages be ſchippes, that wolde go to ſerchen the 
world, men myghte go be ſchippe alle aboute the world, and 
aboven and benethen. The whiche thing I prove thus, 
aftre that I have ſeyn. 
of Braban, and beholden the Aſtrolabre, that the ſterre that 
is clept the tranſmontayne, is 53 degrees highe. And more 
forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it hath 58 degrees. And 


more forthe toward the parties ſeptemtrionales, it is 62 de- 


grees of heghte, and certyn minutes, For I my ſelf have 


meſured it by the Aſtrolabre. 


Antartyk ; as I have ſeyd before. And tho 2 ſterres ne mee- 
ven neverre. And be hem turnethe alle the firmament, righte 
as dothe a wheel, that turnethe be his axille tree; ſo that 
tho ſterres beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties; ſo that 
it hathe als mochel aboven, as it hath benethen. 
J have gon toward the parties meridionales, that is toward 


the Southe : and I have founden, that in Lybye, men ſeen 


firſt the ſterre Antartyk. And lo fer I have gon more in tho 
contrees, that I have founde that ſterre more highe; ſo that 


toward the highe Lybye, it is 18 degrees of heghte, and. 


certeyn minutes (of the which, 60 minutes maken a degree) 
after goynge be ſee and be londe, toward this contree, of that 
FT have ſpoke. and to other yles and londes bezonde that 


contree, I have founden the ſterre Antartyk of 33 degrees of 


hghte, and mo mynutes.. And zif J hadde had companys and 
ſchippynge, for to go more bezonde, I trowe wel en certyn, 
that wee ſcholde have ſeen alle the roundneſſe of the firma. 

ment alle aboute. For as | have ſeyd zou be forn, the half 


of the firmament is betwene tho 2 ſterres: the whiche half- 


ondelle I have ſeyn. And of the other halfondelic, I have 


feyn toward the Northe, undre the Tranſmontane 62 degrees 
and 10 mynutes ; and toward the partie meridionalle, I have 


ſeen undre the Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes : 
and thanne the halfendelle of the firmament in alle, ne 
holdethe not but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, I have ſeen 
62 on that o part, and 33 on that other part, that ben 95 
degrees, and nyghe the halfondelle of a degree; and fo there 
ne faylethe but that J have ſeen alle the firmament, ſaf 84 
degrees and the halfondelle of a degree; and that is not the 
fourthe part of the firmament. For the 4 partie of the 
roundneſſe of the firmament holt go degrees: ſo there faylethe 
but 5 degrees and an half of the fourthe partie. And alſo 1 
have ſeen the 3 parties of alle the roundneſie of the firmama- 
ment, and more zit 5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche 


I ſeye zou certeynly, that men may envirowne alle the erthe 


of alle the world, as wel undre as aboven, and turnen azen 
to his contree, that hadde companye and ſchippynge conduyt: 
and alle weyes he ſcholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als wel 


as in this countree. For zee wyten welle, that thei that ben 


toward the Antartyk, thei ben ſtreghte, feet azen feet of hem, 
that dwellen undre the tranſmontane; als wel as wee and 
thei that dwellyn undre us, ben feet azenſt feet. For alle the 
parties of ſee and of lond han here appoſitees, habitables or 
trepaſſables, and thei of this half and bezond half. And 


wytethe wel, that afere that, that I may parceyve and com- 


prehende, the londes of Preftre John, emperour of Ynde ben 
undre us. For in goynge from Scotlond or from Euglond 
toward Jeruſalem, men gon upward alweys. For our lond 
3s in the lowe partie of the erthe, toward the Weſt: and the 


lond of Preſtre John is the low partie of the Erthe, toward 


the Eſt: and thei han there the day, whan wee have the 
nyghte, and alſo highe to the contrarie, thei han the nyghte, 
when wee han the day. For the erthe and the ſee ben of 
round forme and ſchapp, as I have ſeyd beforn, And tha 


ſeythe, Deus operatus eſt ſalute in medio terre. 
For I have been toward the parties 


Now ſchulle ze knowe, that 
azen the 'Tranſmontayue, is the tother ſterre, that is clept 


Aftre this, 


coſt. Alſo zee have herd me ſeye, that Jeruſalem is in the 
myddes of the world ; and that may men preven and ſchewen 


there, be a ſphere, that is pighte in to the erthe, upon the 1 


hour of midday, whan it is equenoxium, that ſchewethe no 
ſchadwe on no ſyde. And that it ſcholde ben in the myddes 
of the world, David wytneſſethe it in the Pſautre, where he 
| Thanne 
thei that parten fro the parties of the Weſt, for to go toward 
Jeruſalem, als many iourneyes as thei gon upward for to go 
thidre, in als many iorneyes may thei gon fro Jeruſalem, 
unto other confynes of the ſuperficialtie of the erthe bezonde. 
And whan men gon bezonde tho iourneyes, towarde Ynde and 


to the foreyn yles, alle is envoyronynge the roundneſſe of 


the erthe and of the ſee, undree oure contrees on this half. 
And therefore hathe it befallen many tymes of o thing, that 
I have herd cownted, whan I was zong ; how a worthi man 
departed ſometyme from our countrees, for to go ſerche the 
world. And ſo he paſſed Ynde, and the yles bezonde Ynde, 


where ben mo than 5000 yles: and fo longe he wente be ſee 
and lond, and ſo enviround the world be many ſeyſons, that 
he fond an yle, where he herd ſpeke his own language, 


callynge on oxen in the plowghe, ſuch wordes as men ſpeken 


to beſtes in his own contree : whereof he hadde gret mervayle: 


for he knewe not how it myghte be. But J ſeye, that he had 
gon ſo longe, be londe and be ſee, that he had envyround 
alle the erthe, that he was comen azen envirounyge, that is 
to ſeye, goynge aboute, unto his owne marches, zif he wolde 


have paſled forthe, til he had founden his contree and his 


owne. knouleche, But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro; and ſo he loſt moche peynefulle la- 


bour, as him ſelf ſeyde, a gret while aftre, that he was comen 


hom. For it befelle aftre, that he wente in to Norweyge ; 


and there tempeſt of the ſee took him; and he arryved in an 
yie; and whan he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it was 
the yle, where he had herde ſpeke his owne langage before 


and the callynge of the oxen at the plowghe : and that was 
poſſible thinge, but how it ſemethe to ſymple men unlerned,. 


that men ne mowe not go undre the erthe, and alſo that men 
ſcholde falle toward the hevene, from undre! But that may 


not be, upca leile, than wee mowe falle toward hevene, fro 
the erthe where we ben. For fro what partie of the erthe, 
that men ducle, outher aboven or benethen, it ſemethe al- 
weyes to hem that duellen, that thei gon more righte than 


ony other folk. And righte as it ſemethe to us, that thei 


ben undre us, righte ſo it ſemethe hem, that wee ben undre 
hem. For zif a man myghte falle fro the erthe unto the fir- 
mament ; be grettere reſoun, the erthe and the ſee, that ben 
ſo grete and ſo hevy, ſcholde fallen to the firmament : but 
that may not be: and therfore ſeithe oure Lord God, Non 
timeas me, qui ſuſpendi terra ex nichilo? And alle be it, 
that it be poſſible thing, that men may ſo envyronne all the 
world, natheleſs of a 1000 perſones, on ne myghte not hap- 
pen to returnen in to his contree. For, for the gretene ile of 


the erthe and of the ſee, men may go be a 1000-and a 1000 


other weyes, that no man cowde reyde him perfitely toward 
the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were be aventure and. 
happ, or be the grace of God. For the erthe is fulle large 
and fulle gret, and holt in roundneſſe and aboute envyroun, 
be aboveven and be beneathen 20425 myles, aftre the opy- 
nyoun of the old wiſe aftronomeres. And here ſeyenges L 
repreve naugbte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it ſemethe me, 
iavynge here reverence, that it is more. And for to have 
bettere underſtondynge, I ſeye thus, be ther ymagyned a 
figure, that hathe a gret compas; and aboute the poynt 
of the gret compas, that is clept the centre, be made another 
litille compas: than aftre, be the gret compaſs deviſed. be 
lines in manye parties; and that alle the lynes meeten at 
the centre; ſo that in as manye parties, as the gret compas 
ſchal be departed, in als manye, ſchalle be — -> 
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** titille, that is aboute the centre, alle be it, that the ſpaces 


1 the erthe; 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ben leſſe. Now thanne, be the gret compas repreſented for 
the firmament, and the litille compas repreſented for the 
erthe. Now thanne the firmament is devyſed, be aſtrono- 
meres, in 12 fignes ; and every ſigne is devyſed in 30 de- 
grees, that is 360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 


Alſo, be the erthe devyſed in als manye parties, as the fir- 
mament; and lat every partye anſwere to a degree of the fir- 
> mament : and wytethe it wel, that aftre the auctoures of aſtro- 
nomye, 700 furlonges of erthe anſweren to a degree of the 
> firmament; and tho ben 87 miles and 4 furlonges. 


Now 
be that here multiplyed be 360 fithes ; and than thei ben 


2 31300 myles, every of 8 furlonges, aftre myles of our contree. 
So moche hathe the erthe in roundneſſe, and of heghte en- 
viroun, aftre myn opynyoun and myn undirſtondynge. 


And 
zee ſchulle undirſtonde, that aftre opynyoun of olde wiſe 
philoſophres and aſtronomeres, oure contree ne Irelond ne 
Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other ylles coſtynge 
to hem, ne ben not in the ſuperficyalte cownted aboven 
as it ſchewethe be alle 
mye. For the ſuperficialtee of the erthe is departed in 7 


parties, for the 7 planetes : and tho parties ben clept ely- 


mates. And oure parties be not of the 7 clymates : for thei 
ben deſcendynge toward the Weſt, And alſo theſe yles of 
Ynde, which beth evene azenſt us, beth noght reckned in the 
clymates : for thei ben azenſt us, that ben in the lowe con- 
tree. And the 7 clymates ſtrecchen hem envyrounynge the 


| 7 4 world. i 


II. And I John Maundevylle knyghte aboveſeyd, (alle 
thoughe I be enworthi) that departed from our contrees 
and paſſed the ſee, the zeer of grace 1322. that have paſſed 
manye londes and manye yles and contrees, and cerched 
manye fulle ſtraunge places, and have ben in many a fulle 
gode honourable companye, and at many a faire dede of 
armes, (alle be it that I dide none myſelf, for myn unable in- 
ſuffiſance) now I am comen hom (wawgree my ſelf) to reſte: 
for growtes, artetykes, that me diſtreynen tho diffynen 
the ende of my labour, azenſt my wille (God knowethe.) 
And thus takynge ſolace in my wrecched reſte, recordynge 


the tyme paſſed, I have fulfilled theiſe thinges and putte hem 


wryten in this boke, as it wolde come in to my mynde, the 
zeer of grace 1356 in the 34 zeer that I departede from oure 
contrees. Wherefore I preye to alle the rederes and hereres 
of this boke, zif it pleſe hem, that thei wolde preyen to God 
for me: and I ſchalle preye for hem. And alle tho that ſeyn 
for me a Pater noſter, with an Ave Maria, that God forzeve 


me my ſinnes, I make hem partneres and gtaunte hem part 


of alle the gode pilgrymages and of alle the gode dedes, 
that I have don, zif ony be to his pleſance: and 


noghte only of tho, but of alle that evere I ſchalle 


do unto my lyfes ende. And I beſeche Almyghty 
God, fro whom alle godeneſs and grace comethe fro, that he 
voucheſaf, of his excellent mercy and habundant grace, to 
fulle fylle hire ſoules with inſpiracioun, of the Holy Goſt, in 


makynpe defence of alle hire goſtly enemyes here in erthe, 


to hire ſalvacioun, both of body and ſoule; to worſchipe 
and thankynge of him, that is three and on, withonten be- 
gynnynge and withouten endynge; that is withouten qua- 
itee, good, and witnouten quantytee, gret : that in alle 
places is preſent, and alle thinges contenynynge; the whiche 
that no goodneſſe may amende, ne non evelle empeyre; 
that in perfeyte trynytee lyvethe and regneth God, be 
alle worldes and be alle tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen. 


The firſt of our authours, who can be properly ſaid to have 
written Engi;/h, was Sir Jahn Gower, who in his Confeſſion 


of a Lower, calls Chaucer his diſciple, and may therefore be 
. coulidered as the father of our poetry. rote 


the bokes aſtrono- 


C2 


OWE for to ſpeke of the commune, 

It is to drede of that fortune, | 
Which hath befalle in in ſondrye londes: 
But ofte for defaute of bondes 
All ſodeinly, er it be wiſt, 

A tunne, when his lie arift 

Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 
Which els ſhulde nought gone out. 


And eke full ofte a littell ſkare 

Vpon a bank, er men be ware, 

Let in the ſtreme, whiche with gret peine, 

If any man it ſhall reſtreine. 

Where law failleth, errour groweth. 

He it not wiſe, wha that ne troweth. 
For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is | 
In euery londe, where people dwelleth ; 

And eche in his complainte telleth, . 

How that the worlde 1s miſwent, 
And therevpon his argument 

Yeueth every man in ſondrie wiſe : 
But what man wolde him ſelfe auiſe 

His conſcience, and nought miſuſe, 

He maie well at the firſt excuſe 

His God, whiche euer ftant in one, 

In him there is defaute none 

So muſt it ſtand vpon vs ſelue, 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 

But plenary vpon vs all. 

For man is cauſe of that ſhall fall. 


The Hiſtory of our Ianguage is now brought to the point 
at which the hiſtory of our poetry is generally ſuppoſed to 
commence, the time of the illuſtrious Geofry Chaucer, who 
may perhaps, with great juſtice, be ſtiled the firſt of our 
verſifiers who wrote poetically. He does not however appear 
to have deſerved all the praiſe which he has received, or all 
the cenſure that he has ſuffered, Dryden, who, miſtaking 
genius for learning, in confidence of his abilities, veatured to 
write of what he had not examined, aſcribes to Chaucer the 
firſt refinement of our numbers, the firſt production of eaſy 
and natural rhymes, and the improvement of our language, 
by words borrowed from the more poliſhed languages of 
the Continent. Skinner contrarily blamgs him in harſh 
terms for having vitiated his native ſpeech by whole cart- 
loads of foreign words, But he that reads the works of 
Gower will find ſmooth numbers and eaſy rhymes, of which 
Chancer is ſuppoſed to have been the inventor, and the French 
words, whether good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged 
as the importer. Some innovations he might probably make, 
like others, in the infancy of our poetry, which the paucity 
of books does allow us to diſcover with particular exa&neſs ; 
but the works of Gewer and Lydgare, ſufficiently evince, 
that bis dition was in general like that of his contemporaries : 
and ſome improvements he undoubtedly made by the various 
diſpoſitions of his rhymes, and by the mixture of different 
numbers, in which he ſeems to have been happy and judi- 
cious. I have ſelected ſeveral ſpecimens both of his proſe 
and verſe ; and among them, part of his tranſlation of Noetius, 
to which another verſion, made in the time of Mary, is op- 
poſed. It would be improper to quote very ſparingly an 
author of ſo much reputation, or to make very large ex- 
tracts from a book ſo generally known. | 


CHAD 


AHE HISTORY OF THE 


CE WA UJC-E R. 

LAS! I wepyng am conſtrained to begin verſe of ſor- 
rowfull matter, that whilom in floriſhyng ſtudie made 
delitable ditees. 


to me thinges to be writen, and drerie teres. 
drede ne might overcame tho mules, that thei ne weren fel- 


| lowes, and followeden my waie, that is to ſaie, when I was 


exiled, thei that weren of my youth whilom welfull and 


grene, comforten now ſorrowtull wierdes of me olde man: 


tor elde is comen unwarely upon me, haſted by the harmes 


that I have, and ſorrowe hath commauned his age to be in 


me. Heres hore aren ſhad overtimeliche upon my hed : 


and the flacke ſkinne tremblethe of mine empted bodie. 


Thilke deth of men is welefull, that he ne cometh not in 
yeres that be ſwete, but cometh to wretches often icleped : 
Alas, alas! with how defe an ere dethe cruell turneth awaie 
fro wretches, and naieth for to cloſe wepyng eyen. | 
fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light godes, that ſor- 


rowfull houre, that is to ſaie, the deth, had almoſte drente 
myne hedde : but now for fortune cloudie hath chaunged her 


decevable chere to mewarde, myne unpitous life draweth 

along ungreable dwellynges. O ye my frendes, what, or 

 Whereto avaunted ye me to ben welfall? For he that hath 
fallin. ſtode in no ſtedfaſt degre. EE 


N the mene while, that I ſtill record theſe thynges, with 
my ſelf, and marked my wepelie complainte with office of 


poinctell: I ſaugh ſtondyng aboven the hight of myn hed 
a woman of full grete reverence, by ſemblaunt. 
brennyng, and clere, ſeying over the common might of menne, 
with a lively colour, and with ſoche vigeur and ſtrength that 
it ne might not be nempned, all were it fo, that the were 
full of ſo grete age, that menne woulden not trowen in no 
manere, that ſhe were of our elde. 3 5 
The ſtature of her was of doutous judgemente, for ſome- 
tyme ſhe conſtrained and ſhronke her ſelven, like, to the com- 
mon meſure of menne: And ſometyme it ſeemed, that ſhe 


touched the heven with the hight of her hedde. And when 
the hove her hedde higher, ſhe perced the ſelf heven, ſo that 


the fight of menne lokyng was in ydell : ner clothes wer 
maked of right delie thredes, and ſubtel craft of perdura- 
ble matter. The whiche clothes ſhe had woven with her 


owne handes, as I knewe well after by her ſelf declaryng, 


and ſhewyng to me the beautie : The whiche clothes a dark- 


neſſe of a forleten and diſpiſed elde had duſkced and darked, 


as it is wonte to darke by ſmoked Images. 

In the nethereſt hemme and border of theſe clothes menne 
redde iwoven therein a Grekiſhe A. that ſignifieth the life 
active, and above that letter, in the hieſt bordure, a Grekiſhe 
C. that ſigniſieth the life contemplatife. And betwene theſe 
two letters there were ſeen degrees nobly wrought, in manner 
of ladders, by which degrees menne might climben from the 
nethereſt letter to the uppereſt: natheleſſe handes of ſome 


men hadden kerve that clothe, by violence or by ſtrength, 


and everiche manne of *hem had borne awaie ſoche peces, as 
he might getten. And forſothe this foreſaied 8 


For lo! rendying muſes of Poetes enditen 
At laſte no 


While 


Her eyen 


DD 0 ISL x Ty 


I TrarT in tyme of of proſperite, and an ſtudye, 
e 


made pleaſante and delectable dities, or verſes: alas 
now beyng heauy and ſad ouerthrowen in aduerſitie, and 


compelled to fele and taſt heuines and grief. Beholde the 


muſes Poeticall, that is to ſaye: the pleaſure that is in 


poetes verſes, do appoynt me, and compel to writ theſe verſes 
in meter, and the ſorrowfull verſes do wet my wretched face 


with very waterye teares, yſſuinge out of my eyes for ſor- 
rowe. Whiche muſes no feare without doute could ouercome, 
but that they wold folow me in my journey of exile or ba- 
niſhment. | 
ble youth dyd comfort me, and nowe the courſe of ſorow- 


full olde age cauſeth me to reioyſe. For haſty old age vn- 
loked for is come ypon me with al her incommodities and 
euyls, and ſorowe hath commaunded and broughte me into 
the ſame old age, that is to ſay : that ſorowe cauſeth me to 
be olde, before my time come of olde age. The hoer heares | 
do grow vntimely vpon my heade, and my reuiled ſkinne 


trembleth my fleſh, cleane conſumed and waſted with ſorowe. 
Mannes death is happy, that cometh not in youth, when a 
man is luſtye, and in pleaſure or welth : but in time of ad- 


uerſitie, when it is often deſyred. Alas Alas howe dull and 


deffe be the eares of cruell death vnto men in miſery that 


would fayne dye: and yet refuſythe to come and ſhutte vp 
Whiles that falſe fortune fa- 


theyr carefull wepynge eyes. 
uoryd me with her tranſitorye goodes, then the howre of 
death had almoſt ouercom me. That is to ſay, deathe was 
redy to oppreſſe me when I was in proſperitie. 
bycauſe that fortunebeynge turned, from proſperitie into ad- 


uerſitie (as the clere day is darkyed with cloudes) and hath 
chaunged her deceyuable countenance : my wretched life is 


yet prolonged and doth continue in dolour. O my frendes, 
why houe you fo o fen boſted me, ſaynge that I was happy 
when I had honor poſſeſſions riches, and authoritie whych be 


1 thynges. He that hath fallen was in no ſtedefaſt 


MAVI Es that I conſiderydde pryuylye with my ſelfe 
the thynges before ſayd, and deſcrybed my wofull 


complaynte after the manner and offyce of a wrytter, me 
thought I ſawe a woman ſtand ouer my hed of a reuerend 


countenaunce, hauing quycke and glyſteryng clere eyes, 


aboue the common ſorte of men in lyuely and deleQable co- 
loure, and ful of ſtrength, although ſhe ſemed ſo olde that 


by no meanes ſhe is thought to be one of this oure tyme, 
her ſtature is of douteful ſtnowledge, for nowe ſhe ſhewethe 
herſelfe at the commen length or ſtatur of men, and other 


_ whiles ſhe ſemeth ſo high, as though ſhe touched heauen with 
the crown of her hed. 
| hed hygher, it alſo perced thorough heauen, ſo that mens 


And when ſhe wold ſtretch fourth her 


ſyghte could not attaine to behold her. Her veſtures or cloths 


were perfyt of the finyſte thredes, and ſubtilyl workemanſhyp, 


and of ſubſtaunce permament, whych veſtures ſhe had wouen 
with her own hands as I perceyued after by her owne ſai- 
yne. The kynde or beawtye of the whyche veſtures, a cer- 
tayne darkenes or rather ignoraunce of oldenes forgotten 
hadde obſcuryd and darkened, as the ſmoke is wont to dar- 
ken images that ſtand nyghe the ſmoke. In the lower parte 


of the ſaid veſtures was read the Greke letter P. wouen _ 


whych ſignifyeth practiſe or actyffe, and in the hygher parte 
of the veſtures the Greke letter T. whych eſtandeth for 
theorica, that ſignifieth ſpeculation or contemplation, And 
betwene both the ſayd letters were ſene certayne degreers, 
wrought after the maner of ladders, wherein was as it were 


a paſſage or waye in ſteppes or degrees from the lower part 


where the letter P. was which is vnderſtand from practys, or 
actyf, unto the hygher parte wher the letter T. was whych 
is vnderſtand ſpeculation or contemplacion. Neuertheles the 


Sometyme the ioye of happy and luſty delecta- 


Nowe for 
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were nothing endamaged. 
man, that hath ben nouriſhed in my ſtudies or ſcoles of Elea- 
But goeth now rather. 
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concluſions for thre cauſes, the firſt cauſe is this. 


to Jewes in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke in 


ENGLISH LAWGUAGE 


| {male bokes in her right hand, and in her left hand ſhe bare 
a ſcepter. And when ſhe ſawe theſe poetical muſes approach- 
yng about my bed, and, endityng wordes to my wepynges, 


ſhe was a little amoved, and glowed with cruel] eyen, 
Who (q ſhe) hath ſuffered approchen to this ſike manne 
theſe commen ſtrompettes, of which is the place that menne 


callen Theatre, the whiche onely ne aſſwagen not his ſorrowes 


with ramedies, but thei would feden and noriſhe hym with 
ſwete venime? Forſothe, that ben tho that with thornes, and 
prickynges of talentes of affeccions, which that ben nothyng 
fructuous nor profitable, diſtroien the Corne, plentuous 
of fruictes of reſon, For thei holden hertes of men 
in uſage, but thei ne deliver no folke fro maladie. But if 
ye mules had withdrawn fro me with your flatteries any un- 


connyng and unprofitable manne, as ben wonte to finde com- 


menly emong the peple, I would well ſuffre the laſſe gre- 
vouſly. For why, in ſoche an unprofitable man myn ententes 
But ye withdrowen fro me this 


ticis, and of Academicis in Grece. 
awaie ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben ſwete, till it be at 
the lat, and ſuffreth this man to be cured and heled by my 
muſes, that is to ſay, by my notefull ſciences. And thus 
this companie of muſes iblamed caſten wrothly the chere 
dounward to the yerth, and ſhewing by redneſſe ther ſhame, 


thei paſſeden ſorrowfully the threſholde. And I of whom the 


ſight plounged in teres was darked, ſo that I ne might not 
know what that woman was, of ſo Imperial aucthoritie, I 
woxe all abaſhed and ſtonied, and caſt my ſight doune to the 


yerth, and began {till for to abide what ſhe would doen after- 


ward. Then came ſhe nere, and ſet her doune upon the 
uttereſt corner of my bed, and ſhe beholdyng my chere, that 
was caſt to the yerth, hevie and grevous of wepyng, com- 
plained with theſe words (that I ſhall ſaine) the perturbacion 
of my thought, | | 5 


The concluſions of the As TROLABIE. | 
This book (written to his ſon in the year of our Lord 1391, 


and in the 14 of King Richard II.) ſtandeth ſo. good at 


this day, eſpecially for the horizon of Oxford, as in the 
opinion of the learned it cannot be amended, fays an Edit. 
of Chaucer. | %% = 


LY TEL Lege my ſonne, I perceive well by certaine 


evidences thyne abylyte to lerne ſcyences, touching 


nombres and proporcions, and alſo well conſydre I thy beſey 


prayer in eſpecyal to lerne the tretyſe of the aſtrolabye. Than 
for as moche as a philoſopher ſaithe, he wrapeth hym in his 


frende, that condiſcendeth to the ryghtfull prayers of his 


frende: therefore I have given the a ſufficient aſtrolabye 
for oure orizont, compowned after the latitude of Oxenforde : 
upon the whiche by mediacion of this lytell tretife, I pur- 
poſe to teche the a certaine nombre of concluſions, pertain- 
ynge to this ſame inſtrument. I ſay a certaine nombre of 


that al the concluſions that have be founden, or ells poſſiblye 
might be founde in ſonoble an inſtrument as in the altrolabye, 


ben unknowen perfitely to anye mortal man in this region, 
as! ſuppoſe. 
of the aſtrolabye that I have yſene, ther ben ſome conclu- 


Another cauſe is this, that ſothely in any cartes 


ſions, that wol not in al thinges perfourme ther beheſtes : and 


ſome of *hem ben to harde to thy tender age of ten yere to 
conceve. 
wondir light rules and naked wordes in Engliſhe, for Latyne 
ne canſt thou nat yet but ſmale, my litel ſonne. 


This tretiſe divided in five partes, wil I ſhewe the 


vertheleſſe ſuffiſeth to the theſe trewe concluſyons in Engliſh, 
as well as ſuffiſeth to theſe noble clerkes Grekes theſe ſame 
* concluſions in Greke, and to the Arabines in Arabike, and 
Latyn : 
whiche 


| ſwete poyſon. 


at ones, for ſoch a child to lerne. 


Truſte wel 


But ne- 


handes of ſome vyolente perſones had cut the ſyde veſtures 
and had taken awaye certayne pecis thereof, ſuch as euery 
one coulde catch. And ſhe her ſelfe dyd bare in her ryght 
hand litel bokes, and in her lefte hande a ſcepter, which 
foreſayd philoſophy (when ſhe ſaw the muſes poetycal pre- 
ſent at my bed, ſpeking ſorrowfull wordes to my wep- 
ynges) beyng angry ſayd (with terrible or frownynge coun- 
tenaunce) who ſuffred theſe crafty harlottes to com to thys 
ſycke man; whych can help hym by no means of hys griefe 
by any kind of medicines, ar rather increaſe the ſame with 
Theſe be they that doo dyſtroye the fertile and 
plentious commodytyes of reaſon and the fruytes thereof wyth 
their pryckynge thornes, or barren affectes, and accuſtome or 
ſubdue mens myndes with ſickenes, and heuynes, and do not 
delyuer or heale them of the fame. But yf your flatterye had 


conueyed or withdrawen from me, any vnlernyd man as the 


comen forte of people are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben 
better contentyd, for in that my worke ſhould not be hurt 
or hyndered. But you haue taken and conueyed from me 
thys man that hath ben brought vp in the ſtudyes of Ariito- 
tel and of Plato. But yet get you hence maremaids (that 


ſeme ſwete untyll you haue brought a man to deathe) and 


ſuffer me to heale thys my man wyth my muſes or ſcyences 
that be holeſome and good. And after that philoſophy had 
ſpoken theſe wordes the ſayd companye of the muſys poericall 


| beyng rebukyd and ſad, caſt down their countenaunce to the 


grounde, and by bluſſyng confeſſed their ſhamfaſtnes, and 
went out of the dores. But 1 (that had my ſyght dull and 


blynd with wepyng, ſo that I knew not what woman this was 


hauing ſoo great aucthoritie) was amaſyed or aſtonyed, and 


lokyng downeward, towarde the grounde, I began pryvylye 
to look what thyng ſhe would ſaye ferther, then ſhe had ſaid. 


Then ſhe approaching and drawynge nere vnto me, ſat downe 
vpon the vttermoſt part of my bed, and lokyng vpon my 


face fad with weping, and declynyd towarde the earth for 


ſorow, bewayled the trouble of my minde with theſe ſayinges 
folowynge. | | 


whiche Latyn folke had *hem firſte out of other divers lan- 
gages, and write hem in ther owne tonge, that is to faine 
in Latine, | 

And God wote that in all theſe languages and in manye 
mo, have theſe concluſyons ben ſufficientlye lerned and taught, 
and yet by divers rules, right as divers pathes leden divers 
folke the right waye to Rome. | 

Now wol I pray mekely every perſon diſcrete, that redeth 
or hereth this lityl tretiſe to have my rude ententing excuſed, 
and my ſuperfluite of wordes, for two cauſes. The firſt cauſe 
15, for that curious endityng and hard ſentences is full hevy 
| And the ſeconde cauſe 
is this, that ſothely me ſemeth better to writen unto a childe 
twiſe a gode ſentence, that he foriete it ones. And, Lows, 
if it be ſo that I ſhewe the in my lith Engliſhe, as trew con- 
cluſions touching this mater, and not only as trewe but as 
many and ſubtil concluſions as ben yſhewed in Latin, in any 
coinon tretiſe of the aſtrolabye, conne me the more thanke, 
and praye God ſave the kinge, that is lorde of this langage, 
and al that him faithe bercth, and obeith everiche in 
his degree, the more and the laſſe. But conſydreth well, 
that I ne uſurpe not to have founded this werke of my labour 
or of mync engin. In'ame but a leude compilatour of the la- 
boure of olde aſtrologiens, and have it tranſlated in myn 
Engliſhe only for thy doctrine: and with this ſwerde ſhal 


1H1lene envy. 8 


The firſt party. 


The firſt partye of this tretiſe ſhal reherce the figures, and 
the members of thyne aſtrolaby, bycauſe that thou ſhake 
have the greter knowinge of thine owae inſtument. 

| The 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


The ſeconde party, 


The ſeconde artye ſhal teche the to werken the very prac- 
tike of the foreſaid concluſions, as ferforthe and alſo narowe 


as may be ſhewed in ſo ſmale an inſtrument portatife aboute, 


For wel wote every aſtrologien, that ſmalleſt fractions ne wol 


not be ſhewed in ſo ſmal an inſtument, as in ſubtil ables cal- 


Culed for a cauſe. * i 2 


The ProLoGus of the TrsTAENT of LOVE. 
ANY men ther ben, that with eres openly ſprad ſo 


moche ſwalowen the deliciouſneſſe of jeſtes and of 


Tyme, by queint knittinge coloures, that of the godeneſſe or 
of the badneſſe of the ſentence take they litel hede or els 
none. | 255 

Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle ſoule ſo ſore have 
mined and graffed in my ſpirites, that ſoche craft of endit- 
inge woll nat ben of mine acquaintaunce. And for rude 
wordes and boiſtous percen the herte of the herer to the inreſt 
point, and planten there the ſentence of thinges, ſo that with 


litel helpe it is able to ſpring, this boke, that nothynge 
hadden. Therefore the names of hem in the boke of per- 


hath of the grete flode of wytte, ne of ſemelyche colours, is 
dolven with rude wordes and boiſtous, and ſo drawe togiðer 


to maken the catchers thareof ben the more redy to hent 


ſentence | YN —— 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche and 
ſome with wers, as with red inke, and ſome with coles and 
chalke : and yet is there gode, matter to the leude peple of 
thylke chalkye purtreyture, as hem thinketh for the time, 
and afterward the ſyght of the better colours yeven to hem 
more joye for the firſt leudeneſſe. 
clowdy occupacyon is not to prayſe, but by the leude, for 
comenly leude leudeneſſe commendeth. Eke it ſhal yeve 
ſight that other precyous thynges ſhall be the more in reve- 
rence. In Latin and French hath many ſoveraine wittes 
had grete delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges 
fulfilde, but certes there ben ſome that ſpeken their poiſye 
mater in Frenche, of whiche ſpeche the Frenche men have 
as gode a fantaſye as we have in heryng of Frenche mens 
Engliſne. And many termes there ben in Englyſhe, whiche 
unneth we Engliſhe men connen declare the knowleginge : 
howe ſhould than a Frenche man borne ? ſoche termes con- 
nejumpere in his matter, but as the jay chattereth Engliſhe, 
Right ſo truely the underftandyn of Engliſhmen woll not 
ſtietche to the privie termes in Frenche, what ſo ever we 
boſten of ſtraunge langage. Let than clerkes enditen in 
Latin, for they have the propertie of ſcience, and the know- 
inge in that facultie: and lette Frenchemen in ther Frenche 


allo enditen ther queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther 


mouthes ; and let us ſhewe our fantaſies in ſuch wordes as 


we lerneden of our dame's tonge. And although this boke 
be lytel thank worthy for the leudeneſſe in travaile, yet 


ſoch writing exiten men to thilke thinges that ben neceſſa- 
rie: for every man thereby may as by a perpetual myrrour 


ſene the vices or vertues of other, in whyche thynge lightly 
may be conceved to eſchue perils, and neceſſaries to catch, 


after as aventures have fallen to other peple or perſons. 
Certes the ſoverainſt thinge of defire and molt creture 


reſonable, have or els ſhuld have full appetite to ther per- 
feccyon ; unreſonable beſtes mowen not, ſithe reſon hath in 


*hem no workinge : than reſonable that wol not, is compa- 
riſoned to unreſonable, and made lyke *hem. Forſothe the 


moſt ſoveraine and final perfeccion of man 1s in knowynge 
of a ſothe, withouten any entent decevable, and in love of one 
very God, that is inchaungeable, that is to knowe, and love 
his creatour. | | 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in knowleging 
and lovynge his cratour, is the conſideracyon of thynges 


ben made, underſtandynge here to our wyttes, arne the unſene 
pryvities of God made to us ſyghtfull and knowing, in our 


this boke ſhall be of love, and the prime cauſes of ſtering in 


So ſothly this leudle 


be it never ſo truſty. 


glene my handfuls of the ſhedynge after ther handes, and yf 


made by the creatour, wher through by thylke thinges that 


contemplacion and underſtondinge. Theſe thinges than 
forſothe moche bringen us to the ful knowlegine ſothe, and 
to the parfyte love of the Maker of hevenly thinges. Lo! 
David faith: thou haſte delited me in makinge, as who 
ſaith, to have delite in the tune how God hat lent me in 


conſideracion of thy makynge. Wherof Ariſtotle in the boke 


de Animalibus, ſaith to naturell philoſophers : it is a prom 
likynge in love of knowinge the cretoure: and alſo in ko W ẽ Q 


inge of cauſes in kindelye thynges,. conſidrid, forſothe the = 
formes of kindelye thynges and the ſhap, a gret kyndely love 


we ſhulde have to the wekrman that hem made. The 
crafte of a werkman 1s ſhewed in the werk. Herefore trulie 
the philoſophers with a lyvely ſtudie manie noble thinges, 
righte precious, and worthy to memorye, writen, and by a 
gret {wet and travaille to us leften of cauſes the properties 
in natures of thinges, to whiche therefore. philoſophers it 
was more joy, more lykinge, more herty luſt in kindlely ver- 
tues and matters of reſon the perfeccion by buſy ſtudy to 
knowe, than to have had all the treſour, al the richeſſe, al the 
vaine glory, that the paſſed emperours, princes, or kinges 


petuall memorie in vertue and pece arne writen ; and in the 
contrarie, that is to ſaine, in Styxe the foule pitte of helle 
arne thilke preſſed that ſoch godenes hated. And bicauſe 


that doinge with paſſions and diſeſes for wantinge of delire, 
I wil that this boke be cleped the teſtament of love. 
But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not in ſcorne 
laughe, to here a dwarte or els halfe a man, ſay he wil rende 
out the ſwerde of Hercules handes, and alſo he ſhulde ſet 
Hercules Gades a mile yet ferther, and over that he had 
power of ſtrength to pull up the ſpere, that Aliſander the 
noble might never wagge, and that paſſinge al thinge to 
ben mayſter of Fraunce by might, there as the noble gracious 
Edwarde the thirde for al his grete proweſſe in victories ne 
pet engen 8 5 
Certes I wote well, ther ſhall be made more ſcorne and 
jape of me, that I fo unworthely clothed altogither in the 
cloudie cloude of unconning, wil putten me in prees to ſpeke 
of love, or els in the cauſes of that matter, ſithen al the the 
greteſt clerkes han had ynough to don, and as who faith ga- 
tiered up clene toforne hem, and with ther ſharp fithes of 
conning al mowen and made thereof grete rekes and noble, 
ful of al plenties to fede me and many an other. Envye 
forſothe commendeth noughte his reſen, that he hath in hain, _ 
And although theſe noble repers, as 
gode workmen and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde 
up in the theves, and made many ſhockes, yet have I enſam- 
ple to ga ßer the {male crommes, and fullin ma walet of tho 
that fallen from the bourde among the ſmalle houndes, 
notwithſtanding the travaile of the almoigner, that hath draw 
up in the cloth al the remiſſailes, as trenchours, and the 
relefe to bere to the almeſſe. Yet alſo have J leve of the 
noble huſbande Boece, although I be a ſtraunger of conninge 
to come after his doctrine, and theſe grete workmen, and 


me faile ought of my ful, to encreaſe my porcion with that 
I ſhal drawe by privyties out of ſhockes ; a flye ſervaunte in 
his owne helpe is often moche commended ; knowynge of 
trouthe in cauſes of thynges, was more hardier in the firſte 
ſechers, and fo ſayth Ariſtotle, and lighter in us that han 
folowed after. For ther paſſing ſtudy har freſhed our wittes, 
and oure underſtandynge han excited in conſideracion of 
trouth by ſharpenes of ther reſons. Utterly theſe thinges 
be no dremes ne japes, to throne to hogges, it is lifelych 
mete for children of trouth, and as they me betiden whan I 
pilgramed out of my kith in wintere, whan the wether out 


of 


of meſure was boiſtous, and the wyld wynd Boreas, as his 


kind aſketh, with dryinge colds maked the wawes of the 
ocean ſe ſo to ariſe unkindely over the commune bankes 


0 that it was in point to ſpill all the erthe, | 


The ProLocGcuss of the CaNx TZR BURN Tales of 


 CHAUCER, from the MSS. 


| WEEN that Aprilis with hie hourie fate; 


The drought of March had perced to the rote, 


And bathid every veyn in ſuch licour, 


Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 


When Zephyrus eke, with his ſwete breth 


Enſpirid hath, in every holt and heth 

The tender croppis; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn : 
And ſmale foulis makin melodye, 

That ſlepin alle night with opin eye, 


(So prickith them nature ia ther corage) 
Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 
And palmers for to ſekin ſtrange ſtrondes, 


To ſervin hallowes conthe in ſondry londes : 


And ſpecially fro every ſhir'is end 


Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 
The holy blisfull martyr for to ſeke, 


That them hath hol pin, whan that they were ſeke: 


Befell that in that ſeſon on a day 


In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 


Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage, 


At night wer come into that hoſtery 


Welne nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of ſundrie folk, by aventure yfall 


In felaſhip; and pilgrimes wer they all: 


That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 
The chambers and the ſtablis werin wide, 
And well we werin eſid at the beſt; | 


And ſhortly whan the ſunne was to reſt, 
So had II ſpokin with them everych one, 
That I was of ther felaſhip anone; 

And made forward erli for to riſe, 


To take our weye, ther as I did deviſe. 

But nathleſs while that I have time and ſpace, 
Er? that I farther in this tale pace, | 
Methinkith it accordaunt to reſon, 


To tell you alle the condition 


Of ech of them, fo as it ſemid me, 


And which they werin, and of what Degree, 
And eke in what array that they we in: | 


And at a knight then woll J firſt begin. 
1 The K W IGT. 


A knight ther was, and that a worthy man 
That fro the time that he firſt began 


To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 


'Trouth and honour, fredome and curteſy _ 
Full worthy was he in his Lordis were, 
And thereto had he ridden nane more ferre 
As well in Chriſtendom, as in Hethneſs ; 
And evyr honoured for his worthineſs. | 

At Aleſſandre he was whan it was won 3 


Full oft thimis he had the board begon 


Abovin alle naciouns in pruce; | 
In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 
No Chriſten- man fo oft of his degree, 
In Granada; in the fiege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 


At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, | | 
| Whan that they wer won; and in the grere {eo 


At many'a noble army had he be: 


ENGLISH LANGUAG E. 


At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 

And foughtin for our feith at Trameſene, 

In liſtis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 
This ilke worthy knight, had been alſo 
Sometimis with the 1 of Palathy, 

Ayens another hethin in Turkey; 

And evirmore he had a ſov'rane prize; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wiſe; 
And of his port as meke as is a maid, 

He nevir yet no villany ne ſaid 

In all his life unto no manner wight: 

He was a very parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellin you of his array, 

His hors were good; but he was nothing gay, 


Of fuſtian he werid a gipon, 


Alle beſmotrid with his haburgeon. 
For he was late ycome from his viage, 
And wente for to do his pilgrimage, 


The Hovszx of FAME. 
| | The Firſt Boke. 
OW Herken, as I have you ſaied, 
What that I mette or I abraied, 
Of December the tenth date, 
When it was night, to ſlepe I laie, 
Right as I was wont for to doen, 


And fill aſlepè wondir ſone, 


As he that was werie forgo 
On Pilgrimage milis two 


To the corps of ſain& Leonarde, 


To makin lithe that erſt was harde. 
But as me ſlept me mette I was 

Within a temple” imade of glas, 

In whiche there werin mo images 


Of golde ſtandyng in ſondrie ſtages, 


| Sette in mor riche tabirnacles, 


And with perre mo pinnacles, 
And mo curious portraituris, 


And quint manir of figuris | 
Of golde worke, then I ſawe evir. 


But certainly I n'iſt nevir 
Where that It was, hut well wiſt I 
It was of Venus redily 
'This temple, for in purtreiture 
I ſawe anone right her figure 


Nakid yfletyng in a ſe, 


And alfo on her hedde parde 
Her roſy garland white and redde, 
And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido, 
Here blinde ſonne, and Vulcano, 
That in his face ywas full broune. 
But as I romid up and doune, 
I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus wrirttin on a table? of bras. 
I woll now ſyng, if that I can, 
'The armis, and alſo the man, 
That firſt came through his deſtine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 


\ Unto the ſtrondis of Lav ine, 


And tho began the ſtorie? anone, 

As I ſhall tellin you echone. 

_ Firſt ſawe I the diſtruccion 

Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his falſe untrue forſwerynges, 
And with his chere and his leſynges, 
That made a horſe, brought into Troye, 


| By whiche Trojans loſte all their joys. 


And aftir this was graved, alas! 


How Ilions caſtill aſſailed was, And 


And won, and kyng Priamus ſlain, 
And Polites his ſonne certain, 
Diſpitouſly of Dan Pyrrhus, | 

And next that ſawe I howe Venus, 
When that ſhe ſawe, the caſtill brende, 
Doune from hevin ſhe gan deſcende, 
And bade her ſonne /Eneas fle, 

And how he fed, and how that he 
Ricapid was from all the pres, 

And toke his fathre', old Anchiſes, 
And bare hym on his backe awaie, 
Crying alas and welawaie ! | 
The whiche Anchiſes in his hande, 
Bare tho the goddis of the lande, 
mene thilke that unbrennid were. 

Then ſawe I next that all in fere 
How Creuſa, Dan Zneas wife, | 
Whom that he lovid all his life, 
| And her yong ſonne clepid Julo, 
And eke Aſcanius alſo, | 
Fleddin eke, with full drerie chere, 
That it was pite for to here, 
And in a foreſt as thei went 
How at a tournyng of a went 
Creiiſa was iloſte, alas! | 
That rede not I, how that it was | 
How he her ſought, and how her ghoſte. 
Bad hym to fle the Grekis hoſte, 

And ſaied he muſt into Itaile, 

As was his deſtinie, ſauns faile, 

That it was pitie for to here, 

When that her ſpirite gan appere, 
The wordis that ſhe to him ſaied, | 
And for to kepe her ſonne hym praied, 

There ſawe I gravin eke how he 
His fathir,eke, and his meine, 

With his ſhippis began to ſaile 
Toward the countrey of Itaile, 

As ftreight as ere thei mightin go. 
There ſawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 
That art Dan Jupiter his wife, | 

That haft ihated all thy life 

Mercileſs of all the Trojan blode, 

| Rennin and crie as thou were wode 

On ZEolus, the god of windes, 

To blowen out of alle kindes 

So loude, that he ſhould ydrenche | 
Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche 
OF all the Trojanis nacion, 

Without any? of their ſavacion. 
There ſawe I ſoche tempeſt ariſe, 
That every herte might agriſe 

Jo fe it paintid on the wall. 

There ſawe I eke gravin withall, 
Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 
Ywepyng with full wofull chere 
Ypraid Jupiter on hie, 

To ſave and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan ZEneas, 
Sithins that he your ſonne ywas. 


Gode counſaile of CHAuSE Re 


F. IE fro the preſe and dwell with ſothfaſtneſſe, 


Suffiſe unto thy gode though it be ſmall, 

For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneſſe, 
Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all, 
S2vour no more than the behovin ſhall, | 

Rede well thy ſelf, that othir folke canft rede, 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir i: 'is no drede, 
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I have the taught diviſion betwene 


Pains the not eche crokid to redreſſe, 
In truſt of her that tourneth as a balle, 
Grete reſte ſtandith in litil buſineſſe.. 


Beware alſo to ſpurne again a nalle, 


Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thyſelf that demiſt othirs dede, 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir it *is no drede. 


That the is ſent receve in buxomeneſle ; 


The wraſtlyng of this worlde afkith a fall; 
Here is no home, here is but wildirneſſe, | 
Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beſt out of thy ſtall, 
Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Meivith thy luſte and let thy ghoſt the lede, 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir, it 'is no drede. 


| Balade of the village without paintyng. 


UP HIS wretched world'is tranſmutacion 


As wele and wo, now. pore, and now honour, 


Without ordir or due diſcrecion ; 


Govirnid is by Fortun'is errour, 
But nathèleſſe the lacke of her favour | 
Ne maie not doe me ſyng though that I die, 
Jay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur, 
For finally Fortune I doe deſie. 
Yet is me left the fight of my reſoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 


So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, | 


I taughtin me to knowin 1n an hour, 

But truily no force of thy reddour 

To hym that ovir hymſelf hath maiftrie, 

My ſuffiſaunce yſhall be my ſuccour, 5 
For finally Fortune I doe deſie. 


O Socrates, thou ſtedfaſt champion, 


She ne might nevir be thy turmentour, 
Thou nevir dreddiſt her oppreſſion, 8 
Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, 
Thou knewe wele the diſceipt of her colour, 
And that her moſte worſhip is for to lie, 
I knowe her eke a falſe diſſimulou. 


For finally Fortune I doe deſie. 


The anſwere of Fortune, 


No man is wretchid but himſelf it wene, 


He that yhath hymſelf hath ſuffiſaunce, 
Why ſaieſt thou then I am to the ſo kene, 
That hath thy ſelf out of my govirnaunce? 
Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce, 
That thou haſt lent or this, thou ſhalt not ſtrive, 
What woſt thou yet how I the woll avaunce? 
And eke thou hait thy beſte frend alive. 
Frende of effecte, and frende of countinaunce, 
The nedith not the galle of an hine, | 
That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 
Now ſeeſt thou clere that wee in ignoraunce, _ 
Vet holt thine anker, and thou maieſt arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my ſubſtaunce, 
And eke thou haſte thy beſtè frende alive. 


How many have I refuſed to ſuſtene, 


Sith I have the foſtrid in thy pleſaunce? 


Molt thou then make a ſtatute on thy quene, 


That I ſhall be aie at thine ordinaunce? 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 
About the whele with othir muſt thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 
And eke thou haſt thy beſte frende alive. 
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The anſwere to Fortune. 
Thy lore I dampne, it is adverſitie, : 
My frende maiſt thou not revin blind goddeſſe, 
That I thy frendis knowe I thanke it the, | 
Take 'hem again, let *hem go lie a preſſe, 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richeſſe 
Pronoſtike is thou wolt ther tour aſſaile, 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before ſickneſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 
| Fortune, 
Thou pinchiſt at my mutabilitie, | | 
For I the lent a droppe of my richeſſe, 
And now me likith to withdrawin me, 
Why ſhouldiſt thou my roialtie oppreſſe, 
The ſe maie ebbe and flowin more and leſſe, 
The welkin hath might to ſhine, rain, and haile, 
Right ſo muſt I kithin my brotilneſſe, ST: 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 
| EY The Phlaintiffe, 
Lo, the? execucion of the majeſtie, 
That all purveighith of his rightwiſeneſſe, 
That ſame thyng Fortune yclepin ye, 
Ye blinde beſtis full of leudeneſs ! 
The heven hath propirtie of ſikirneſs, 
This worlde hath evir reſtleſſe travaile, 
The laſt daie is the end of myne entreſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 
| Th' envoye of Fortune. 
Princes I praie you of your gentilneſſe, _ 
Let not this man and me thus crie and plain, 
And I ſhall quitin you this buſineſſe, 
And if ye liſte releve hym of his pain, 


Praie ye his beſt frende of his nobleneſſe 


That to ſome bettir ſtate he maie attain. 


 Lydgate was a monk of Bury, who wrote about the ſame 
time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue to his third book 


of the Fall of Princes a few ftanzas are ſelected, which, being 


compared with the ſtyle of his two contemporaries, will ſhow 


that our language was then not written by caprice, but was 


in a ſettled ſtate. 


* a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
And hath none horſe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may finde no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruſt doth hym aſſayle, 

Wine nor licour, that may to him auay le, 
Tight fo fare I which in my buſineſſe, 
No ſuccour fynde my rudenes to redreſſe. 
| I meane as thus, I haue no freſh licour, 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 
Nor through Clio in rhethorike no floure, 
In my labour for to refreſh me: 
Nor of the ſuſters in noumber thriſe three, 
Which with Cithera on Parnaſo dwell, 
They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 
Nor of theyr ſpringes clear and chriſtaline, 
That ſprange by touchyng of the Pegaſe, 
Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine, 
I ͤfynde theyr bawme of ſo great ſcarcitie, 
To tame their tunnes with ſome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes, 
Hath in me derked of Argos the brightneſs. 
Our life here ſhort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy ſoule troubled with trauayle, 
And of memorye the glaſyng brotelnes, 
Drede and vncunning haue made a ſtrong batail 
With werines my ſpirite to aſſayle, | 


not, 


made a Body Politike callid a Realme, havyng an 
governe it; as after the Saying of the Philoſopher, every 
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And with their ſubtil creping in moſt queint 
Hath made my ſpirit in makyng for to feint. 
And overmore, the ferefull frowardnes 
Of my ſtepmother called obliuion, 
Hath a batt 11 of foryetfulnes, 
To ſtoppe the paſſage, and ſhadow my reaſon 
That 1 might haue no clere direccion, 
In tranſlating of new to quicke me, 
Stories to write of olde antiquite. | 
Thus was I ſet and ſtode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne, 
The one was this, who euer liſt to lere, 
Whereas good wyll gan me conſtrayne, 
Bocchas taccompliſh for to doe my payne, 
Came ignorance, with a menace of drede, 
My penne to reſt I durſt not procede. 


Forteſcue was chief juſtice of the Cohmon-Pleas, in the 


reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 1471, after the 


battle of Tewkeſbury, and probably wrote moſt of his works 
in his privacy. The following paſſage is ſelected from his 


book of the Difference between an abjolute and limited Mo- 
 narchy, | | 2 


Hur may peraventure be marvelid by ſome men, Why 
one Realme is a Lordſhyp only Royal, and the Prynce 
thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid Fs Regale; and another 
Kyngdome is a Lordſchip, Royal and Politike, and the Prince 
thereof rulyth by a Lawe, callyd Jus Politicum & Regale; 
ſythen thes two Princes beth of egall Aſtate. | 
To this dowte it may be anſweryd in this manner; The 
firſt Inſtitution of thes twoo Realmys, upon the Incorporation 
of them, is the cauſe of this diverſyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, made 
and incorporate the firſt Realme, and ſubduyd it to hymſelf 


by Tyrannye, he would not have it governyd by any other 


Rule or Lawe, but by his own Will; by which and for th' ac- 
compliſhment thereof he made it. And therfor, though he 


had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture denyyd to cal hym a 


Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Regendo; Whych thyng he dyd- 
ut oppreſſyd the People by Myght, and therfor he was 
a Tyrant, and callid Primus Tyrannorum. But holy Writ 
callith hym Robu/tus Venator coram Deo. For as the Hunter 
takyth the wyld beſte for to ſcle and eate hym; ſo Nembroth 
ſubduyd to him the People with Might, to have their ſervice 
and their goods, uſing upon them the Lordſchip that is callid 
Dominium Regale tantum. After hym Belus that was callid 
firſt a Kyng, and after hym his Sone Ninus, and after hym 
other Panyms; They, by Example of Nembroth, made them 
Realmys, would not have them rulyd by other Lawys than 
by their own Wills, Which Lawys ben right good under 


good Princes; and their Kyngdoms a then moſt reſemblyd to 


the Kyngdome of God, which renyith upon Man, rulyng him 
by hys own Will. Wherfor many Cryſtyn Princes uſen the 
ſame Lawe; and therfor it is, that the Lawys ſayen, 2u4 
Principi placuit Legis habet wigorem, And thus I ſuppoſe firſt 
beganne in Realmys, Dominium tantum Regale, But after- 
ward, when mankynd was more manſuete, and better diſpoſyd 
to Vertue, Grete Communalties, as was the Felifhip, that 


came into this Lond with Brute, wyllyng to be __ and 
eed to 


Communaltie unyed of many parts muſt needs have an Heed; 
than they choſe the ſame Brute to be their Heed and Kyng. - 
And they and he upon this Incorporation and Inftitution, and 
onyng of themſelf into a Realme, ordeynyd the ſame Realme 
ſo to be rulyd and juſtyfyd by ſuch Laws, as they al would 
aſſent to; which Law therfor is callid Politicum; and bycauſe 
it is mynyſtrid by a Kyng, it is callid Regale. Dominium 


Politicum dicitur quaſi Regimen, plurium Scientia, five Concilia ' 
D ni niſt ratum 


rv” 
. 
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miniftratym. The Kyng of Scotts reyuick-] upon his People 
by this Lawe, videlicet, Regimine Politico e. Regali. And as 


Diodorus Syculus ſaith, in his Boke ge priſcis Hiſtorlis, The 


Realme of Egypte is rulid by the ſame Lawe, and cherfor the 


Kyng therof chaungith not his Laws, without the Allent of 
his People. And in like forme as he faith is ruled the Kyng— 


dome of Saba, in Felici Arabia, and the Lond of Lib:e; And 


alſo the more part of al the Realmys in 4fri#e, Which man- 
ner of Rule and Lordſhip, the ſayd Diodorus in that Boke, 
prayſich gretely. For it is not only good for the Prince, that 
may therby the more ſewerly do Juſtice, than by his own 
Arbitriment; but it is allo good for his People that receyve 
therby, ſuch Juſtice as they deſyer themſelf. Now as me 
ſeymth, it ys thewyd opinly ynough, why one Kyng rulyth 
and reynith on his People Deminio tantim Regali, and that 


other reynith Dominio Politico & Regali: For that one Kyng- 


dome beganne, of 2 by, the Might of the Prince, and that 


other 8 bs the Deſier and Tnftitation of the People of | 


the ſame Prince. 


Of the Works of Sir T, N More it was neceſſary to give 


a larger ſpecimen, both becauſe our language was then in a 
great degree formed and ſettled, and becaule it appears from 
Ben Fonjon, that his works were conſidered as models of pure 
and elegant ſtyle. The tale, which is placed firſt, becauſe 
earlieſt written, will ſhow what an attentive reader will, in 


peruſing our old writers, often remark, that the familiar and 


colloquial part of our language, being diffuſed among thoſe 
claſſes who had no ambition of refinement, or affectation of 


novelty, has ſuffered very little change. There is another 
reaſon why the extracts from this author are more copious: 
his works are carefully and correctly printed, and may there 


fore be better truſted than any other edition of the 1. 
books of that, or the preceding ages. 


A merry ieſt . a ſergeant would learne to playe the frere, Written by maiſter Thomas More in ys th. 


W 


YSE men alway, 
Affyrme and ſay, 
That beſt is for a man: 
Diligently, 
For to apply, 
The buiineſs that he can, 
And in no wyſe, 
To enterpryſe, 
An other faculte, 
For he that wyll, 
And can no ſkyll, 
Is neuer lyke to the. 
He that hath lafte, 


The hoſiers crafte, 
And falleth to 118 ſhone, 


The ſmythe that ſhall, 


To payntyng fall, 


His thrift is well aigh done, 


A blacke draper, 


With whyte paper, | 

To goe to writyng ſcole, 
An olde butler, 
Becum a cutler, 

1 wene ſhall proue a fole, 
And an olde trot, 
That can I wot, 

Nothyng but kiſſe the cup, 
With her phiſick, 
Wil kepe one ſicke, 

Tyll ſhe have ſouſed hym vp. 
A man of lawe, | 
That neuer ſawe, 

The wayes to bye and een, 
Wenyng to ryſe, 
By merchaundiſe, | 

I wiſh to ſpede hym well. 
A merchaunt eke, ; 


That wyll goo ſeke, 


By all the meanes he may, 


To fall in ſute, 


'Tyll he diſpate, 
His money cleane away, 
Pletyng the lawe, 


For every ſtrawe, 


Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and ſtrife, | 
But by mv life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 
Whan an hatter | 
Wyll go ſmatter 

In philoſophy, 


Or a pedlar, 


Mare a medlar, 


In theology, 
All that enſue, 
Such craftes new, 
They driue ſo farre a caſt, 


That euermore, 
They do therfore, 


Beſhrewe themſelfe at laſt. 
This thing was tryed 
And verefyed, 

Here by a ſergeaunt late, 
That thriftly was, 
Or he coulde pas, 

Rapped about the pate, 
Whyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A little play the frere: 


Now yf you wyll, 


Knowe how it fyll, | 

Take hede and ye ſhall here. 
It happed ſo, 

Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed, . 
An hundred pounde, | 
Of nobles rounde, 

That had he layd a ide: 

His ſonne he wolde, 
Should haue this golde, 
For to beginne with all: 
But to ſuffiſe 
His childe, well e. 
That money was to ſmal. 
Yet or this day 
I have hard ſay, 
That many a man certeile, 


_ Hath with good caſt, 
Be ryche at laſt, | 
That hath begonne with lee. 


But this yonge manne, 
So well beganne, 
His money to imploy, 
That certainly, 
His policy, 
To ſee it was a joy, 
For leſt ſum blaſt, 
Myght ouer caſt, | 
His ſhip, or by miſchaunce, 
Men with ſum wile, 
Myght hym begyle, 
And miniſh his labllaunee, 


For to put out, 
Al maner dont, £ 
He made a good puruaze 


For every whyt, 


By his owne wyt, 
And toke an other way: 


Firſt fayre and wele 


Therof much dele, | 
He dygged it in a pot, 


hut then him thought, 
That way was nought, 


And there he left it not. 
So was he faine, 


From thence agayne, 


To put it in a cup, 


And by and by, 
Couetouſly, | 


He ſupped it fayre vp. 


In his owne breft, 
He thought it beſt, 


His money to encloſe, 
Then wiſt he well, | 


| What euer fell, 


He coulde it neuer loſe. 
He borrowed then, 
Of other men, 

Money and marchaundiſe; 
Neuer payd it, 
Up he laid it, 

In like maner wyſe. 
Vet on the gere, 


That he would were, 


He reight not what he ſpent, 
So it were nyce, 
As for the price, 
Could him not miſcontent. 
With luſty ſporte, 
And with reſort, 
Of ioly company, 


In mirth and play, 
Full many a day, 


He liued merely. 


And men had ſworne, 


Some men 1s borne, 
To have a lucky howre, 


And ſo was he, 
For ſuch degre, 


He gat and ſuche hin, 
That without dout, 
Whan he went out, 


A ſergeaunt well and fayre, 


Was | 
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Was redy ſtrayte, 

On him to wayte, 1 5 
As ſone as on the mayre. 

But he doubtleſſe, | 

Of his mekeneſle, | | 
Hated ſuch pompe and pride, 

And would not go, Ten 

Companied ſo, | 

But drewe himſelf a fide, 

To ſaint Katharine, 

Straight as a line, 
He gate him at a tyde, 


For deuocion, 


Or promocion, _ 
There would he nedes abyde, 


There ſpent he faſt, 


Till all were paſt, 
And to him came there meny, 
To aſke theyr det, | 
But none could get, 
The valour of a peny. 
With viſage ſtout, 
He bare it out, 
Euen vnto the harde hedge, 
A month or twaine, 


Tull he was fayne, 


To laye his gowne to pledge, 

Than wos he there, _ 

In greater feare, TEES 
Than ere that he came thither, 

And would as fayne, 


| Depart againe, | 


But that he wiſt not whither. 
'Than after this, 


To a frende of his, 


He went and there abode, 
Where as he lay, 
So ſick alway, 

He myght not come abrode, 
It happed than, 


A marchant man 


That he ought money to, 
Of an Officere, | 
'Than gan enquere, | 
What him was beſt to do. 
And he anſwerde, 
Be not aferde, 

Take an accion therfore, 

I you beheſte, 
I ſhall hym refte, - 
And than care for no more; 
I feare quod he, 
It wyll not be, 

For he wyll not come out. 


The ſergeaunt ſaid, 


Be not afrayd, 

It ſhall be brought about. 
In many a game, 
Lyke to the ſame, 

Haue I bene well in vre, 
And for your ſake, 


Let me be bake, 


But yf I do this cure. 
Thus part they both, 
And foorth then goth, 

A pace this officere, 
And for a day, 


All his array, 


He chaunged with a frere, 


So was he dight, 
That no man might, 
Hym for a frere deny, 


He dopped and dooked, * 
He ſpake and looked, 8 


So religiouſly. 


Vet in a glaſſe, 


Or he would paſſe, 
He toted and he peered, 


His harte for pryde, 
Lepte in his ſyde, 


To ſee how well he freered. 
Than forth a pace, 
Unto the place, 

He goeth withoutes ſhame 
To do this dede. 


But now take hede, 


For here begynneth the game. 
He drew hym ny, 
And ſoftely, 


Streyght at the dore he knocked: 


And a damſell, 
That hard hym well, 

There came and it vnlocked, 
The frere ſayd, , : 
Good ſpede fayre mayd, 
Here lodgeth ſuch a man, 
It is told me: 


Well ſyr quod ſhe, 


And yf he do what than? 
Quod he mayſtreſſe, 
No harm doutleſſe: 

It longeth for our order, 


To hurt no man, 


But as we can, 
Euery wight to forder. 


With hym truly, 


Fayne ſpeake would J. 
Sir quod ſhe by my fay, 
He is ſo ſike, 
Ve be not like, 
To ſpeake with hym to day. 


 Quod he fayre may, 


Yet I you pray, 

This much at my deſire, 
Voucheſafe to do, 

As go hym to, 

And ſay an auſten frere 
Would with hym ſpeke, 
And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn. 
Quod ſhe I wyll, 
Stond ye here ſtyll, 

Tyll I come downe agayn. 
Vp is the go, 

And told hym ſo, 

As ſhe was bode to ſay, 
He miſtruſtyng, 

No maner thyng, 

Sayd mayden go thy way, 
And fetch him hyder, 

That we togyder, | 

May talk. A downe ſhe gothe, 
Vp ſhe hym brought, 


No harme ſhe thought, 


But it made ſome folke wrothe, 
'This officere, 
This fayned frere, : 
Whan he was come aloft, 
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He dopped than, 
And grete this man, 


Religiouſly and oft. 
And he agayn, 

Ryght glad and fayn, 

Toke hym there by the hande, 
The frere than ſayd, 

Ye be diſmayd, 

With trouble I underſtande, 
In dede quod he, 

It hath with me, 

Bene better than it is. 

Syr quod the frere, 
Be of good chere, 

Yet ſhall it after this. 
But I would now, 
Comen with you, 

In counſayle yf you pleaſe, 
Or ellys nat, | 
Of matters that, 

Shall ſet your heart at eaſe. 
Downe went the mayd, 

The marchaunt ſayd, 

Now ſay'on gentle frere, 
Of thys tydyng, 

That ye me bryng, 

I long full ſore to here. 
Whan there was none, 

But they alone, 

The frere with euyll grace, 
Sayd, I reſt the, 

Come on with me, 

And out he toke his mace; 
Thou ſhalt obay, 

Come on thy way, 

I have the in my clouche, 
Thou goeſt not hence, 

For all the penſe, | 

The mayre hath in his pouche. 
This marchaunt there, 

For wrath and fere, 

He waxyng welnygh wood, 
Sayd horſon thefe, | 
With a miſchefe, | - 

Who hath taught the thy good. 
And with his fiſt, | 
Vpon the lyſt, 

He gaue hym ſuch a blow, 
That backward downe, 
Almoſt in ſowne, 

The frere is ouerthrow. 

Yet was this man, 

Well fearder than, 

. Leſt he the frere had flayne, 
'Tyll with good rappes, 

And heuy clappes, 

He dawde hym vp agayne. 


The frere toke harte, 
And vp he ſtarte, 


And well he layde about, 


And ſo there goth, 


Betwene them both, 
Many a luſty clout. 
They rent and tere, 
Eche others here, 
And claue togyder faſt, 
Tyll with luggyng, 
And with tuggyng, | 
They fell downe bothe at laſt, _, 
| | Than 


Or Arr 


Than on the grounde, 
Togyder rounde, 1 
With many a ſadde ſtroke, 


They roll and rumble, 


They turne and tumble, 
As pygges do in a poke. 

So long aboue, 

They heue and ſhoue, 
Togyder that at laſt 

The mayd and wyfe, 

Te breake the ſtrife, 
Eizvd them upward faſt, © 


And wh: they ſpye, 


The capta, es lye, | 
Boch waltring on the place, 
The freres hood, | 

They pulled a geg, 
Adowne about uis face. 
While he was biynde, 
'The wenche behynde, | 
Lent him leyd on the fore, 


Many a 1oule, 


About the noule, 
With a great batyldore. 


A ruful lamentation (written by maſter Thomas More in 
his youth) of the deth of quene Eliſabeth mother to king 
Henry the eight, wife to king Henry the ſeuenth, and the 
eldeſt doughter to king Edward the fourth, which quene 
Eliſabeth dyed in childbed in February in the yere of 


— 


The wyfe came yet, 

And with her fete, 8 
She hol pe to kepe him downe, 

And with her rocke, - 


Many a knocke, | 
She gaue him on the crowne. 


They layd his mace, 
About his face, | 
That he was wood for payne: 
The fryre frappe, | 
Gate many a ſwappe, ; 
T'yll he was full nigh ſlayne. 
Vp they him lift, NY 
And with yll thrift, | 
Hedlyng a lopg the ſtayre, 
Downe they hym threwe, 
And ſayde adewe, 


Commende us to the mayre. 


The frere aroſe, 


But I ſuppoſe, 


Amaſed was his hed, 
He ſhoke his eares, 
And from grete feares, 


He thought hym well yfled. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


Quod he now loft, 


Is all this coſt, | 


We be neuer the nere. 
1 mote he be, 
'That cauſed me, | 
To make my ſelf a frere. 
Now Maſters all, 


Here now I ſhall, 


Ende there as I began, 
In any wyſe, 


IJ would auyſe, 


And counſayle euery man, 
His owne craft vie, 
All newe refuſe, 5 5 
And lyghtly let them gone: 
Play not the frere, f 
Now make good chere, 

And welcome euerych one. 


Almighty God voucheſafe to graunt that ye, 
For you and your children well may edefy. 
My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. | 
Adew myne owne dere ſpouſe my worthy lorde, 
The faithfull loue, that dyd vs both combyne, 


oure Lord 1503, and in the 18 yere of the raigne of king 


Henry the ſeuenth. 


O Y E that put your truſt and confidence, 
In wordly ioy and frayle profperite, 
That ſo lyue here as ye ſhould neuer hence, 
Remember death and loke here vppon me. 
Enſaumple I thinke there may no better be, 
Your ſelfe wotte well that in this rcalme was I, 
Your quene but late, and lo now here I ly. 

Was I not borne of olde worthy linage ? 
Was not my mother queene, my father kyng ? 
Was I not a kinges fere in marriage? 


Had I not plenty of every pleaſaunt thing? 
_ Mercifull God this is a ſtraunge reckenyng : 


Rycheſſe, honour, welth, and aunceſtry, 
Hath me forſaken and lo now here I ly. 

If worſhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone. 
It wyt myght haue me ſaued, I neded not fere. 
If money myght haue holpe, I lackd none. 

But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 
When deth is come thy mighty meſſangere, 
Obey we muſt there is no remedy, . 

Me hath he ſummoned, and lo now here I ly. 

Yet was 1 late promiſed otherwyſe, 

This yere to live in welth and delice. | 
Lo where to commeth thy blandiſhyng promyſe, 
O falſe aſtrolagy and deuynatrice, | | 
Of goddes ſecretes makyng thy ſelfe ſo wyſe. 
How true is for this yere thy prophecy, 

The yere yet Taſteth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

O bryttill welth, as full of bitterneſſe, 

'Thy fingle pleaſure doubled is with payne. 
Account my ſorow firſt and my diſtreſſe, 

In ſondry wyſe, and reckon there agayne. 
The joy that I baue had, and I dare ſayne, 
For all my 1onvar, endured yet haue I, 
More wo then welth, and lo now heie I ly. 


Where are our caſtels, now where are our towers, 


Goodly Rychmonde ſone art thou gone from me, 


At Weſtmiifter that coſtly worke of yours, 


M yne owne dere lorde now ſhall I neuer ſee, 


In mariage and peaſable concorde, 
Into your handes here I cleane reſyne, 5 
To be beſtowed vpon your children and myne. 


Erſt wer you father, and now muſt ye ſupply, 


The mothers part alſo, for lo now here ly. 
Farewell my doughter lady Margarete. 
God wotte full oft it greued hath my mynde, 


That ye ſhould go where we ſhould ſeldom mete. 


Now am I gone, and haue lefte you behynde. 

O mortall folke that we be very blynde, 

That we leaſt feare, full oft it is moſt nye. 

From you depart I fyrſt, and lo n ow here I ly. 
Farewell Madame my Lordes worthy mother, 

Comfort your ſonne, and be ye of good chere. 

Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 

Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere, 

To prince Arthur myne owne chyld ſo dere, 


It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 
Pray for my ſoule, for lo now here Ily. 


Adew lord Henry my louing ſonne adew. 
Our lorde encreaſe your honour and eſtate, 
Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 
God make you virtuous wyſe and fortunate, 
Adew ſwete hart my litle doughter Kate, 
Thou ſhalt ſwete babe ſuche is thy deſteny, 


Thy mother neuer know. for lo now here I lx. 


Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, 
Farewell my welbeloved ſiſters three, 
O lady Briget other ſiſter myne, 


Lo here the ende of wordly vanitee. 


Now well are ye that earthly foly flee, 

And heuenly thynges loue and magnify, 

Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here J ly. 
Adew my lordes, adew my ladies all, 


Ade my faithful ſeruantes euerych one, 


Adew my commons whom I never ſhal! 
See in this world, wherefore to the alone, 
Immortall God 'verily three and one, 

I mecommende. Thy infinite mercy, 


Shew to thy ſeruant, for lo now here I ly, 


Certain 


Certain meters in Engliſh written by maſter Thomas 
More in hys youth for the boke of fortune, and 


cauſed them to be printed in the beginnyng of 


that boke, 
The wordes of Fortune to the people. 


M INE high flate power and auctoritie, 
LYA If ye ne know, enſerche and ye ſhall ſpye, 
That richeſſe, worſhip, welth, and dignitie, 
Joy, reſt, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 
That any pleaſure or profit may come by, 
To mannes comfort, ayde and ſuſtinance, 
Is all at my deuyſe and ordinaunce. 

Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne. 
Many a matter haue I brought at laſt, 
To good concluſion, that fondly was begonne, 
And many a purpoſe, bounden ſure and faſt 
With wiſe prouiſion, I haue ouercaſt. Ns 
Without good happe, there may no wit ſuffiſe. 
Better is to be fortunate than wyſe. 


And therefore hath there ſome men bene or this, 


My deadly foes and written many a boke, 

To my diſprayſe. And other cauſe there nys, 
But for me lift not frendly on them loke, 

Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forſoke, 
The pleaſaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becauſe he lept and yet could not come by them. 
But let them write theyr labour 1s in vayne. 
For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richeſſe, 
Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingereth in diſtreſſe, 
Without myne helpe is euer comfortleſſe, 

A wery burden odious and loth, 

To all the world, and eke to him ſelfe both. 
But he that by my fauour may aſcende, 

To mighty power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouerne and defende, 

O in how bliſt condicion ſtandeth he: 

Him ſelf in honour and felicite, | 

And over that, may forther and encreaſe, 

A region hole in joyfull reſt and peace. 

Now in this poynt there is no more to ſay, 
Eche man hath of him ſelf the gouernaunce. 
Let euery wight than folowe his owne way, 
And he that out of pouertee and miſchaunce, 
Lift for to liue, and wyll him ſelfe enhaunce, 


In wealth and richeſſe, come forth and wayte on me. 


And he that wyll be a beggar, let him be, 


TrHomas Mok to them that truſt in Fortune. 


| 9 1 that are prowde of honour, ſhape or kynne, 


That hepeſt vp this wretched worldes treaſure, 


Thy fingers ſhrined with gold, thy tawny ſcynne, 
With freſh apparyle garni 
And weneſt to haue fortune at thy pleaſure, 

> Caſt vp thyne eye, and Joke how ſlipper chaunce. 


ed out of meaſure, 


5 Illudeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 


Sometyme ſhe loketh as louely, fayre and bright, 


1 As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde, 


She becketh and the ſmileth on every wight. 


* But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 


1 There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ſerpent ſhe beginneth to ſwell, 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 


Yet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 


3 (So wretched is our nature and ſo blynde) 


As ſoone as Fortune liſt to laugh agayne, 


ä "8 With fayre countenaunce and diſceitfull mynde, 
2 To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 
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Not one or twayne but thouſandes in a rout, 
Lyke ſwarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute, 
Then as a bayte ſhe bryngeth forth her ware, 

Silver, gold, riche perle, and precious ſtone : 
On whiche the maſed people gaſe and ſtare, 
And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone, 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trone 
Amyd her treaſure and wauering richeſſe, 
Prowdly ſhe houeth as lady and empreſſe. 
Faſt by her ſyde doth wery labour ſtand, 
Pale fere alſo, and ſorrow all bewept, 
Diſdayn and hatred on that other hand, 
Eke reſtles watche fro ſlepe with trauayle kept, 
His eyes drowſy and lookyng as he ſlept. 
Before her ſtandeth daunger and enuy, 
Flattery, dyſceit, miſchiefe and tiranny. 
About her cometh all the world to begge. 
He aſketh lands, and he to pas would bryng, 
This toye and that, and all not worth an egge: 
He would in loue proſper aboue all thyng : 
He kneleth downe and would be made a kyng : 
He forceth not ſo he may money hare, 
Though all the worlde accompte hym for a knaue» 
Lo thus ye ſee diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 
Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 
Vnſtable_ here and there among them flittes: 
And at auenture downe her piftes fall, 
Catch who ſo may ſhe throweth great and ſmall 
Not to all men, as commeth ſonne or dewe, 
But for the moſt part, all among a fewe. 
And yet her brotell giftes, long may not laſt, 
He that ſhe gaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 


She whirlth about and pluckth away as faſt, 


And geueth them to an other by and by. 
And thus from man to man continually, 
She vſeth to geue and take, and lily toſſe, 
One man to wynning of an others loſſe. 


And when ſhe robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 


He wepeth and wayleth and curſeth her full ſore. 
But he that receueth it, on that other ſyde. 
Is glad, and bleſth her often tymes therefore.. 
But in a whyle when ſhe loueth hym no more, 
She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to, 
And he her curſeth, as other fooles do. 

Alas the folyſh people can not ceaſe, 
Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they the harme do fele. 
About her alway, beſely they preace. 
But lord how he doth thynk hym ſelf full wele. 
That may ſet once his hande vpon her whele. 
He holdeth faſt : but vpward as he flieth, 


She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth.. 


Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 
Thus fel] Darius the worthy kyng of Perſe. 
Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 
Thus many mo then I may well reherſe. 
Thus double fortune, when ſhe lyſt reuerſe 
Her ſlipper fauour fro them that in her truſt, 
She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the duſt. 

She ſodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 
And ſodeynly miſcheuth all the flocke, 
The head that late lay eaſily and full ſoft, 
In ſtede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. 
And yet alas the moſt cruell proude mocke : 
The deynty mowth that ladyes kiſſed haue, 


She bryngeth in the caſe to kyſſe a knaue. 


In chaungyng of ker courſe, the chaunge ſhewth this 


Vp ſtartth a knaue, and downe there falth a knight, 
The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore 1s. 
Hatred 1s turned to loue, loue to deſpyght. 

This is her ſport, thus proueth ſhe her myght. 


Great 


— 


. 
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Great boſte ſhe maketh yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 
Pouvertee that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 
With mery chere, looketh vpon the prece, 
And ſeeth how fortunes houſhold goeth to wrake. 
Faſt by her ſtandeth the wiſe Socrates | 
Ariſtippus, Pythagoras, and many a leſe 
Of olde philoſophers. And eke agaynſt the ſonne 
Bekyth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. 
With her is Byas, whoſe countrey lackt defence, 


And whylom of their toes ſtode ſo in dout, 


That eche man haftely gan to cary thence, 
And aſked hym why he nought caryed out. 

I bere quod he all myne with me about: 
Wiſedom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 
For nought he counted his that he might leeſe. 
Hleraclitus eke, lyſt felowſhip to kepe 

With glade pouertee, Democritus allo : 

Of which the fyrſt can neuer ceaſe but wepe, 
Jo fee how thick the blynded people go, 

With labour great to purchaſe care and wo, 


That other laugheth to ſee the foolyſh apes, 


How earneſtly they walk about theyr capes. 

Of this poore ſect, it is comen viage, 
Onely to take that nature may ſuſtayne, 
Banithing cleane al other ſurpluſage, 
They be content, and of nothyng- complayne. 
No nygarde eke is of his good ſo fayne. 
But they more pleaſure haue a thouſande fold, 
The ſecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 

Set fortunes ſervauntes by them and ye wull, 
That one is free, that other euer thrall, 
That ono content, that other neuer full. 
That one in ſuretye, that other lyke to fall. 
Who lyſt to aduiſe them bothe, parceyue he ſhall, 
As great difference between them as we ſee, 
Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. | 


Nowe haue I ſhewed you bothe: theſe whiche ye lyſt, 


Stately fortune, or humble pouertee: | 
That is to ſaye, nowe lyeth it in your fyſt, 
To take here bondage, or free libertee. 
But in thys poynte, and ye do after me, | 
Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleaſe, 
If that ye thynke your ſelfe to well at caſe. 
And fyrſt vppon the louely ſhall ſhe ſmile, 
And frendly on the caſt her wandering eyes, 
Embrace the in her armes, and for a whyle, 
Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradiſe: 
And foorth with all what fo thou lyſt deuiſe, 
She wyll the graunt liberally parhappes : 
But for all that beware of after clappes. 
Recken you neuer of her fauoure ſure : 
Ye may in clowds as eaſily trace an hare, 
Or in drye lande cauſe fiſhes to endure, 
And make the burnyng fyre his heate to ſpare, 
And all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 
As her to make by craft or engine ſtable, 
That of her nature is euer variable. 
Serue her day and nyght as reuerently, 
Vppon thy knees as any ſeruaunt may, 
And in concluſion, that thou ſhalt winne thereb 
Shall not be worth thy ſervyce I dare ſay. 5 
And looke yet what ſhe geueth the to day, 
With labour wonne ſhe ſhall happly to morow 
Plucke it agayne out of thyne hand with ſorow. 
Wherefore yf thou in ſuretye lyſt to ſtande, 
Take pouerties parte, and let proud fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande. 
Loue maner and vertue: they be onely tho. 
Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 


: Then mayſt thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce; 


She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treaſure, 
Truſt not therein, and ſpend it liberally. 

Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meaſure. 
Bylde not thyne houſe on heyth vp in the ſkye 
Nonne falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye, 
Remember nature ſent the hyther bare, - 
The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 


THOMAS More to them that ſeke Fortune, 


W H O fo delyteth to prouen and aſſay, 

| Of waveryng fortune the vncertayne lot, 
If that the aunſwere pleaſe you not alway, 
Blame ye not me: for I commaunde you not, 
Fortune to truſt, and eke full well ye wot, _ 


I haue of her no brydle in my fiſt, 
She renneth looſe, and turneth where ſhe lyſt, 


The rollyng dyſe, in whom your Jucke doth ſtande, 
With whoſe vnhappy chaunce ye be ſo wroth, | 
Ye knowe your ſelfe came neuer in myne hande. 

Lo in this ponde be fyſhe and frogges both. 


Caſt in your nette: but be you liefe or lothe, 
Hold you content as fortune lyſt aſſy ne: 


For it is your owne fyſhyng and not myne. 
And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 
In many an other ſhe ſhah: it amende. 
There is no manne ſo farre out of her grace, 


But he ſome tyme hath comfort and ſolace: 


Ne none agayne ſo farre foorth in her fauour, 
That is full ſatisfyed with her behauiour. 
Fortune is ſtately, ſolemne, prowde, and hye: 
And rycheſſe geueth, to haue ſeruyce therefore. 


The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny : 1 
Some manne a thouſande pounde, ſome leſſe ſome more. 
But for all that ſhe kepeth euer in ſtore, 


From euery manne ſome parcell of his wyll, 
That he may pray therfore and ſerue her ſtyll. 
Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none, 
Some manne hath both, but he can get none health, 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone, 
Can he not crepe, by no maner of ſtelth. 
To ſome ſhe ſendeth children, ryches, welth, 
Honour, woorſhyp, and reverence all hys life: 
But yet ſhe pyncheth hym with a ſhrewde wyfe. 
Then for aſmuch as it is fortunes guyſe, 
To graunte no manne all thyng that he wyll axe, 
But as her ſelfe lyſt order and deuyſe, Be | 
Doth every manne his parte diuide and tax, 
1 counſayle you eche one truſſe vp your packes, 
And take no thyng at all, or be content, 
With ſuche rewarde as fortune hath you ſent. 
All thynges in this boke that ye ſhall rede, 
Doe as ye lyſt, there ſhall no manne you bynde, 


Ihem to beleue, gs ſurely as your crede. 


But notwithſtandyng certes in my mynde, 

J durſt well ſwere, as true ye ſhall them fynde, 
In euery poynt eche anſwere by and by, 

As are the iudgementes of aſtronomye. 


The Deicripcion of RicHARD the thirde, 


5 ICHARD E the third ſonne, of whom we nowe en- 
treate, was in witte and courage egall with either of 
them, in bodye and proweſſe farre vnder them bothe, little 


of ſtature, ill fetured of limmes, croke backed, his left ſnoulder 


much higher than his right, hard fauoured of viſage, and 
ſuch as is in ſtates called warlye, in other menne otherwi 
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Pottyer that kynge Edwarde was departed. 


he was malicious, wrathfull, enuious, and from afore his 
birth, euer frowarde. It is for trouth reported, that the 
duches his mother had ſo much a doe in her trauaile, that 
ſhe coulde not bee delivered of hym uncutte; and that hee 


came into the worlde with the feete forwarde, as menne bee 


borne outwarde, and (as the fame runneth) alſo not vntothed, 
whither menne of hatred reporte aboue the trouthe, or elles 
that nature chaunged her courſe in hys beginninge, whiche 
in the courſe of his lyfe many thinges vanaturallye committed, 
None euill captaine was hee in the warre, as to whiche his 
diſpoſicion was more metely then for peace. Sundrye victo- 
ries hadde hee, and ſommetime ouerthrowes, but neuer in 
defaulte as for his owne parſone, either of hardineſle or po- 
lytike order, free was hee called of dyſpence, and ſomme- 
what aboue his power liberall, with large giftes hee get him 
vnſted faſte frendeſhippe, for whiche hee was fain to pil and 
ſpoyle in other places, __—_ him ſted faſt hatred. Hee was 
cloſe and ſecrete, a deepe diſſimuler, lowlye of counteynaunce, 
arrogant of heart, outwardly coumpinable where he in- 
wardely hated, not letting to kiſſe whome hee thoughte to 
ky!l: diſpitious and cruell, not for euill will alway, but after 


for ambicion, and either for the ſuretie or encreaſe of his 


eitate. Frende and foo was muche what indifferent, where 
his aduauntage grew, he ſpared no mans deathe, whoſe life 
withſtoode his purpoſe. He ſlewe with his owne handes 
king Henry the fixt, being priſoner in the Tower, as menne 
conitantly ſaye, and that without commaundement or knowe- 
ledge of the king, which woulde vndoubtedly yf he had en- 
tended that thinge, haue appointed that boocherly office to 
ſome other then his owne borne brother. | 
Somme wiſe menne alſo weene, that his drift couertly 
conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his brothor of Cla- 
rence to his death: whiche he reſiſted openly, howbeit ſom- 
what (as menne deme) more faintly then he that wer hartely 
minded to his welth. And they that thus deme, thinke that 
he long time in king Edwardes life, forethought to be king 


in that caſe the king his brother (whoſe life hee looked that 


euill dyete ſhoulde ſhorten) ſhould happen to deceaſe (as in 
dede he did) while his children wer yonge. 
that for thys intente he was gladde of his brothers death the 


duke of Clarence, whoſe life mult nedes haue hindered hym 


ſo entendynge, whither the ſame duke of Clarence hadde 
kepte him true to his nephew the yonge king, or enterpriſed 
to be kynge himſelfe. But of al this pointe, is there no cer- 
taintie, and whoſo diuineth vppon coniectures, maye as wel 
thote to farre as to ſhort. Howbeit this haue I by credible 
informacion learned, that the ſelfe nighte in whiche kynge 
Edwarde died, one Myſtlebrooke longe ere mornynge, came 
in greate haſte to the houſe of one Pottyer dwellyng in 
Reddecroſſe ſtrete without Crepulgate: and when he was 
with haſtye rappyng quickly letten in, hee ſhewed vnto 
By my trouthe 
manne quod Pottyer then wyll my mayſter the duke of Glou- 


cCeeſter bee kynge. What cauſe hee hadde ſoo to thynke harde 
tit is to ſaye, whyther hee being toward him, anye thynge 
> knewe that hee ſuche thynge purpoſed, or otherwyſe had 
= anye inkelynge thereof: for hee was not likelye to ſpeake it 
of nought, 


But nowe to returne to the courſe of this hyſtorye, were it 


RB that the duke of Glouceſter hadde of old foreminded this 


concluſion, or was nowe at erſte thereunto moued, and putte 
in hope by the occaſion of the tender age of the younge 
Princes, his nephues (as opportunitye and lykelyhoode of 
ſpede, putteth a manne in courage of that he neuer entended) 


ceertayn is it that hee contriued their deftruccion, with the 


vlurpacion of the regal dignitye vppon hymſelfe. And for 


as muche as hee well wiſte and holpe to mayntayn, a long con- 


tinued grudge and hearte brennynge betwene the quenes 
kinred and the kinges blood eyther partye enuying others 
authoritye, he nowe thought that their deuiſion ſhoulde bęe 


as well for that the 


And thei deme, 
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(as it was in dede) a fortherlye begynnynge to the purſuite 
of his intente, and a ſure ground for the foundacion of al 
his building yf he might firſt vnder the pretext of reuengynge 
of olde diſpleaſure, abuſe the anger and ygnoraunce of the 
tone partie, to the deſtruccion of the tother: and then wynne 
to his purpoſe as manye as he coulde: and thoſe that coulde 
not be wonne, myght be loſte ere they looked therefore. For 


of one thynge was he certayne, that if his entente were per- 


ceiued, he ſhold ſoone haue made peace betwene the bothe 
parties, with his owne bloude. 5 

Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this diſcencion 
beetwene hys frendes ſommewhat yrked hym: yet in his good 
healthe he ſommewhat the leſſe regarded it, becauſe hee 
thought whatſoeuer buſines ſhoulde falle betwene them, hym- 
ſelfe ſhould alwaye be hable to rule bothe the parties. 

But in his laſt ſickneſſe, when hee received his naturall 
ſtrengthe ſoo ſore enfebled, that hee dy ſpayred all recouerye, 
then hee conſyderynge the youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee 
nothynge leſſe miſtruſted than that that happened, yet well 
forſeyng that manye harmes myghte growe by theyr debate,, 
whyle the youth of hys children ſhoulde lacke diſcrecion of 
themſelf and good counſayle of their frendes, of whiche either 
party ſhold counſayle for: their owne commodity, and rather 
by pleaſaunte aduyſe too wynne themielfe fauour, then by 
profitable aduertiſemente to do the children good, he called 
ſome of them before him that were at variaunce, and in 
eſpecyall the lorde marques Dorſette the quenes ſonne by her 
fyrite houſebande, and Richarde the lorde Haſtynges, a noble 
man, than lorde chamberlayne, agayne whom the quene ſpe- 
cially grudged, for the great fauour the kyng bare hym, and 
alſo for that ſhee thoughte hym ſecretely familiar with the- 
kynge in wanton cuompanye. Her kinred alſo bare hym fore, 

Ro hadde made hym captayne of 
Calyce (whiche office the lorde Ryuers, brother to the quene, 
claimed of the kynges former promyſe) as for diverſe other 
great giftes which hee receyued, that they loked for. When 
theſe lordes with diverſe other of bothe the parties were 
comme in preſence, the kynge lifting vppe himſelfe and 
vnderſette with pillowes, as it is reported on this wyſe ſayd 
vnto them, My lordes, my dere kinſmenne and alles, in what 
plighte I lye you ſee, and I feele. By whiche the leſſe whyle- 
I looke to lyue with you, the more depelye am I moued to 
care in what caſe 1 leaue you, for ſuch as I leaue you, ſuche 
bee my children lyke to fynde you. Whiche if they ſhoulde 
(that Godde forbydde) fynde you at varyaunce, myght happe 
to fall themſelfe at warre ere their diſcrecion woulde ſerue to 
ſette you at peace. Ye ſe their youthe, of whiche I recxen 
the onely ſuretie to reſte in youre concord. For it ſuffiſeth 
not that al you loue them, yf eche of you hate other. If they 
wer menne, your faithfulneſſe happeleye would ſuſhſe. But 
childehood muſt be maintained by mens authoritye, and. 
ſlipper youth vnderpropped with elder counſayle, which net- 
ther they can haue, but ye geue it, nor ye geue it, yf ye 
gree not. For wher eche laboureth to breake that the other 


maketh, and for hatred of eche of others parſon, impugned eche 


others counſayle, there mult it nedes bee long ere any good 
concluſion goe forwarde. And alſo while either partye 
laboureth to be chiefe, flattery ſhall have more place then 
plaine and faithfull aduyſe, of whyche muſt needes enſue the 
euyll bringing vppe of the prynce, whoſe mynd in tender 
youth infect, ſhal redily fal to miſchief and riot, and drawe 
down with this noble realme to ruine, but if grace turn him 
to wiſdom: which if God ſend, then thei that by euill menes 
before pleaſed him beſt, ſhal after fall fartheſt out of ravour, 
ſo that euer at length euill driftes dreue to nought, and 
good plain wayes proſper. Great variaunce hath ther long 
bene betwene you, not alway for great cauſes. Sometime a 
thing right wel intended, our miſconſtruccion turneth vnto 
worſe or a ſmal diſpleaſure done vs, either our gene atfec- 
cion or cuil tongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye * 


r 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


Hat fo great cauſe of hatred, as ye haue of lone. That we 


be al men, that we be chriſten men, this ſhall J leave for 
preckers to tel you, (and yet I wote nere whither any 
preachers wordes ought more to moue you, then his that 1s by 
and by pooying to the place that thei all preache of.) But 
this mall I defire you to remember, that the one parte of you 
13 of my bloode, the other of myne alies, and eche of yow 
with other, cyther of kinred or affinitie, whiche ſpirituall 
kynred oft affynyty, if the ſacramentes of Chriſtes churche 


beare that weyghte with vs that woulde Goode thei did, 


ſnoulde no lefte moue vs to charitye, then the reſpecte of 
fleſhlye conſanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbidde, that you 
loue together the worle for the ſelfe cauſe that you ought to 
lone the better. And yet that happeneth. And no where 
tynde wee ſo deadlye debate as amonge them, whiche by 
nature and lawe moſte oughte to agree together. Suche a 
peſtilente ſerpente is ambicion and deſyre of vaine glorye and 
ſoueraintye, whiche amonge ſtates where he once entreth 
crepeth foorth ſo farre, tyll with deuiſion and variaunce hee 
turneth all to miſchiefe. Firſte longing to be nexte the beſt, 
afterwarde egall with the beſte, and at laſte chiefe and above 
the beſte, Of which immoderate appetite of woorſhip, and 
thereby of debate and difſencion what loſſe, what ſorowe, 
what trouble hathe within theſe fewe yeares growen in this 


realme, I praye Godde as well forgeate as wee well re- 


member. bs | 

Whiche thinges vf I could as well haue foreſene, as I have 
with my more payne then pleaſure proued, by Goddes bleſſed 
Ladie (that was euer his othe) I woulde neuer haue won the 
courteſye of mennes knees, with the loſſe of ſoo many heades. 
But ſithen thynges paſſed cannot be gaine called, muche 
oughte wee the more beware, by what occaſion we haue 
taken ſoo greate hurte afore, that we efteſoones fall not in 
that occaſion agayne. Now be thoſe griefes paſſed, and all 
is (Godde be thavked) quiete, and likelie righte wel to 
proſper in wealthfull peace vnder youre coſeyns my children, 
af Godde ſend them life and you loue. Of whyche twoo 
thinges, the leſſe loſſe wer they by whome thoughe Godde 
dydde hys pleaſure, yet ſhoulde the realme alway finde 
kinges, and peraduenture as good kinges. But yf you 
among youre ſelfe in a childes reygne fall at debate, many a 
good man ſhall periſh and happely he to, and ye to, ere this 
land finde peace again. Wherfore in theſe laſt wordes that 
euer I looke to ſpeake with you: I exhort you and require 
vou al, for the loue that you haue euer borne to me, for the 
love that I haue euer borne to you, for the loue that our 
Lorde beareth to vs all, from this time forwarde, all grieues 
forgotten, eche of you loue other. Waiche I verelye truſte 
you will, if ye any thing earthly regard, either Godde or 
your king, affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
trey, or your owne ſurety. And therewithal the king no 


longer enduring to ſitte vp, laide him down on his right 


fide, his face towarde them : and none was there preſent 
that coulde refrain from weping. But the lordes recomfort- 
ing him with as good wordes as they could, and anſwering 
for the time as thei thought to ſtand with his pleaſure, there 


in his preſence (as by their wordes appered) eche forgaue 


other, and ioyned their hands together, when (as it after 
appeared by their dedes) their hearts wer far a ſonder. As 
fone as the king was departed, the noble prince his ſonne 
drew toward London, which at the time of his deceaſe, kept 
his houſhold at Ludlow in Wales. Which countrey being 
tar cf from the law and recourſe to juſtice, was begon to be 
farre oute of good wyll and waxen wild, robbers and riuers 
walking at libertie uncorrected. And for this encheaſon the 


prince was in the life of his father ſente thither, to the end 

that the authoritie of his preſence, ſhould refraine euill diſ- 

poſed parſons fro the boldnes of their former outerages, to 

the gouernaunce and ordering of this yong prince at his 

tendyng thyther, was there appolated Sir Antony Woduile, 
2 | | 


aduauncement of them ſelfe. 


and good prouifion forbyd. 


lord Rivers and brother vnto the quene, a right honourable 
man, as valiaunte of bande as politike in counſayle. Ad- 
ioyned wer there vnto him other of the ſame partie, and in 
effect euery one as he was nereſt of kin vnto the quene, ſo 
was planted next about the prince, 


youth be rooted in the prince's fauor, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter turned vnto their deſtruccion, and vpon that grounde 
ſet the foundacion of all his vnhappy building. For whom 


ſoeuer he perceiued, either at variance with them, or bearing 
_ himſelf their fauor, hee brake vnto them, ſome by mouth, 
ſom by writing and ſecret meſſengers, that it neyther was 
reaſon nor in any wiſe to be ſuffered, that the yong king 


their maſter and kinſmanne, ſhoold bee in the handes and 
cuſtodye of his mothers kinred, ſequeſtred in maner from 


theyr compani, and attendance, of which eueri one ought - 
him as faithful ſeruice as they, and manye of them far more 


honorable part of kin then his mothers ſide: whoſe blood 


(quod he) ſauing the kinges pleaſure, was ful vnmetely to 
be matched with his: whiche nowe to be as who ſay re- 


moued from the kyng, and the leſſe noble to be left aboute 


him, is (quod he) neither -honorable to hys mageſtie, nor 
vnto vs, and alſo to his grace no ſurety to haue the mighteſt 


of his frendes from him, and vnto vs no little ieopardy, to 
ſuffer our welproued euil willers, to grow in ouergret au- 
thoritie with the prince in youth, namely which 1s lighte of 
beliefe and ſone perſwaded, 


yet was he in manye thynges ruled by the bende, more then 
ſtode either with his honour, or our profite, or with the com- 
moditie of any manne els, except onely the immoderate 
Whiche whither they ſorer 
thirſted after their owne weale, or our woe, it were harde I 
wene to geſſe. And if ſome folkes frendſhip had not holden 
better place with the king, then any reſpect of kinred, thet 
might peraduenture eaſily haue be trapped and brought to 
confuſion ſomme of vs ere this. Why not as eaſily as they 
haue done ſome other alreadye, as neere of his royal bloode 
as we. But our Lord hath wrought his wil, and thanke be 
to his grace that peril is paſte. Howe be it as great is grow- 
ing, yt wee ſuffer this yonge kyng in oure enemyes hande, 
whiche without his wyttyng, might abuſe the name of his 
commaundement, to ani of our vndoing, which thyng Goa 
Of which good prouiſion none 
of us hath any thing the leſſe nede, for the late made attone- 
mente, in whiche the kinges pleaſure hadde more place then 
the parties willes. Nor none of us [I belieue is ſo vnwyſe, 
ouerſone to truſte a newe frende made of an olde foe, or to 
think that an houerly kindnes, ſodainly contract in one houre 
continued, yet ſcant a fortnight, ſhold be deper ſetled in 
their ſtomackes: then a long accuſtomed malice many yeres 
rooted. | | ED 
With theſe wordes and writynges and ſuche other, the 
duke of Glouceſter ſone ſet a fyre, them that were of them- 
ſelf ethe to kindle, and in eſpeciall twayne, Edwarde duke 
of Buckingham, and Richarde lord Haſtinges and chaumber- 
layn, both men of honour and of great power. 'The tone by 
longe ſucceſſion from his anceſtrie, the tother by his office 
and the kinges fauor. 'Theſe two not bearing eche to other 
ſo much !oue, as hatred both vnto the quenes part: in this 
poynte accorded together wyth the duke of Glouceſter, that 
they wolde vtterlye amoue fro the kinges companye, all his 
mothers frendes, vnder the name of their enemyes, Vpon 
this concluded, the duke of Glouceſter vnderſtandyng, that 
the lordes whiche at that tyme were aboute the kyng, entend- 
ed to bryng him vppe to his coronacion, accoumpanied with 
ſuche power of theyr frendes, that it ſhoulde bee harde for 
hym to bryng his purpoſe to paſſe, without the gathering 
and great aſſemble of people and in maner of open warre, 
whereof the ende he wiſte was doubtuous, and in _— the 


4. 


That drifte by the 
quene not vnwiſely deuiſed, whereby her bloode mighte of 


Ye remember I trow king Ed- 
ward himſelf, albeit he was a manne of age and of diſcrecion, 
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kyng being on their ſide, his part ſhould haue the face and 
name of a rebellion : he ſecretly therefore by diurs meanes, 
cauſed the quene to be perſuaded and brought in the 
mynd, that it neither wer nede, and alſo ſnold be icopardous, 
the kyng to come vp ſtrong, For where as nowe euery lord, 
loued other, and none other thing ſtudyed vppon, but aboute 
the coronacion and honoure of the king: if the lordes of 
her kinred ſhold aſſemble in the kinges name muche people, 
thei ſhould geue the lords atwixte whome and them hadde 
bene ſommetyme debate, to feare and ſuſpecte, leſte thei 
ſhoulde gather thys people, not for the kynges ſauegarde 
whome no manne empugned, but for theyr deitruccion, hau- 
ying more regarde to their old variaunce, then :neir nee at- 
tonement. For whiche cauſe thei ſhoulde aflemble on the 
other partie muche people agayne for their defence, whoſe 
power ſhe wyſte wel farre ſtretched. And thus ſhould all the 
realme fall on a rore. And of al the hurte that therof ſhould 
enſue, which was likely not to be litle, and the moſt harme 
ther like to fal wher ſhe leſt would, all the worlde woulde 
put her and her kinred in the wyght, and ſay that thei had 
vnwyſelye and untrewleye alſo, broken the amitie and peace 
that the kyng her huſband fo prudentelye made, betwene 
hys kinne and hers in his death bed, and whiche the other 
party faithfully obſerued. Kt GED | 

The quene being in this wiſe perſwaded, ſuche woorde ſent 
vuto her ſonne, and vnto her brother being aboute the kynge, 
and ouer that the duke of Glouceſter hymſelfe and other lords 
the chiefe oſ hys bende, wrote vnto the kynge ſoo reuerentelye 


and to the queenes frendes, there ſoo louyngelye, that they 
= nothynge earthelye myſtruſtynge, broughte the kynge vppe 
in grete haſte, not in good ſpede, with a ſober companye. 
Nowe was the king in his waye to London gone, from Nor- 
thampton, when theſe dukes of Glouceſter and Buckyngham 


came thither. Where remained behynd, the lorde Ryuers 


the kynges vncle, entendyng on the morowe to follow the 
= kynge, and bee with hym at Stonye Stratford 
= thence, earely or hee departed. 
nnyghte muche frendely chere betwene theſe dukes and the 
lord Rivers agreate while. But incontinente after that they 
| were oppenlye with greate courteſye departed, and the lorde 


miles 
So was there made that 


Rieuers lodged, the dukes ſecretelye with a fewe of the moſte 


{ priuye frendes, ſette them downe in counſayle, wherein they 
| ſpent a great parte of the nyght. 
dawnyng of the day, thei ſent about priuile to their ſeruantesin 
their innes and lodgynges about, geuinge them commaunde- 
mente to make them ſelfe ſhortely readye, for their lordes wer 
do horſebackward. 
folke were attendaunt, when manye of the lorde Riuers ſer- 
> uantes were vnreadye. Nowe hadde theſe dukes taken alſo 
into their cuſtodye the kayes of the inne, that none ſhoulde 
paſſe foorth without theyr licence. | 


And at their riſinge in the 


Vppon whiche meſſages, manye of their 


And ouer thys the hyghe waye towarde Stonye Stratforde 


wuher the kynge laye, they hadde beeſtowed certayne of theyr 
folke, that ſhoulde ſend back agayne, and compell to re- 
--: Trourne, anye manne that were gotten oute of Northampton 
toward Stonye Styatforde: tyll they ſhould geue other lycence. 
Por as muche as the dukes themſelfe entended for the ſhewe 
of theire dylygence, to bee the fyrſte that ſhould that daye at- 
tende vppon the kynges highneſſe out of that towne: thus 
bare they folke in hande. | 
= ſtode the gates cloſed, and the wayes on every ſide beſette, 
neyther hys ſeruauntes nor hymſelf ſuffered to go oute, par- 
— celuyng well fo greate a thyng without his knowledge not 
7 begun tor noughte, comparyng this maner preſent with this 
1 laſt nightes chere, in ſo few houres ſo gret a chaunge mar- 
uelouſlye miſliked. How be it ſithe hee coulde not get awaye, 
and keepe himſelfe cloſe, hee woulde not, leſte he ſhoulde 
8 2 to hyde himſelfe for ſome ſecret feare of hys owne 
- Tauite, 


> termined vppon the ſuretie of his own conſcience, to go 


But when the lord Ryuers vnder- 


whereof he ſaw no ſuch cauſe in hymſelf : he de- 


to confucion, but it ſhoulde not lye in hys power. 
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boldelye to them, and inquire what thys matter myghte 
meane. Whome as ſoone as they ſawe, they beganne to 
quarrell with hym, and ſaye, that hee intended to ſette diſ- 
taunce beetweene the kynge and them, and to brynge them 
And 
when hee begannne (as he was a very well ſpoken manne) 
in goodly wiſe to excuſe himſelf, they taryed not the ende of 
his aunſwere, but ſhortlely tooke him and putte him in warde, 
and that done, forthwyth wente to horſebacke, and tooke 
the waye to Stonye Stratforde. Where they founde the 
kinge with his companie readye to leape on horſebacke, and 
departe forwarde to leaue that lodging for them, becauſe it 
was to ſtreighte for bothe companies. And as ſone as they 
came in his prefence, they lighte adowne with all their com- 
panie aboute them, To whome the duke of Buckingham 
ſaide, goe afore gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre 
rowmes. And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, 
and on theire knees in very humble wiſe, ſalued his grace; 
whiche receyued them in very ioyous and amiable maner, 
nothinge eathlye knowinge nor miſtruſtinge as yet. But 
euen by and by in his preſence, they piked a quarrell to the 
lorde Richarde Graye, the kynges other brother by his mo- 
ther, ſayinge that hee with the lorde marques his brother and 
the lorde Riuers his vncle, hadde coumpaſſed to rule the kyng e 
and the realme, and to ſette variaunce among the ſtates, and 
to ſubdewe and deſtroye the noble hlood of the realm. Tow- 
ard the acccompliſhinge whereof, they ſayde that the lorde 
Marques hadde entered into the Tower of London, and, 
thence taken out the kinges treaſor, and ſent menne to the 
ſea, All whiche thinge theſe dukes wiſte well were done 
for good purpoſes and neceſſari by the whole counſaile at Lon- 
don, ſauing that ſommewhat thei muſh ſai. Vnto whiche 
wordes, the kyng aunfwered, what my brother Marques 
hath done I cannot ſai. But in good faith I dare well aunſwere 
for myne vncle Rivers and my brothere here, that thei be 
innocent of any ſuch matters. Ye my liege quod the duke 
of Buckingham thei haue kepte theire dealing in theſe mat- 
ters farre fro the knowledge of your good grace. And foorth- 


with thei arreſted the lord Richarde and Sir 'Thomas 


Waughan knighte, in the kinges preſence, and broughte the 
the king and all backe vnto Northampton, where they tooke 
againe further counſaile. And there they ſent awaie from the 
kinge whom it pleaſed them, and ſette newe ſeruantes aboute 

him, ſuche as lyked better them than him. At whiche deal- 
inge hee wepte and was nothing contente, but it booted 
not. And at dyner the Duke of Glouceſter fente a diſhe 

from his owne table to the lord Rivers, prayinge him to be 
of good chere, all ſhould be well inough. And he thanked 

the duke, and prayed the meſſenger to beare it to his ne- 
phewe the lord Richarde with the ſame meſſage for his comfort, 

who he thought had more nede of comfort, as one to whom 
ſuch adverſitie was ſtraunge. But himſelf had been al his 

dayes in vre threrewith,. and therefore coulde beare it the 
better. But for al this confortable. courteſeie of the duke of 
Glouceſter he ſent the lord Riuers and the lorde Richarde 
with Sir Thomas Vaughan into the Northe countrey into 
diuers places to priſon, and afterward al to Pomfrait,. 
where they were in concluſion beheaded. | 


A letter written with a cole by Sir Txomas Mort to hys 
doughter maiſtres MaRGARET Royer, within a Wwhyte 
after he was prifoner in the Tower. 


M YNE own good doughter, our lorde be thanked F 
am in good helthe of bodye, and in good quiet of 
minde : and of worldly thynges I go more deſyer than I haue. 
I beſeche hym make you all mery in the hope of heauen, 
And ſuch thynges as i ſomewhat longed to talke with you all, 


concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde put them into 
| | E you 
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dur myndes, as I' truſte he dothe and better to by hys holy 
Toirite : who bleſſe you and preſerue you all. Written with 
a cole by your tender loving father, who in hys pore prayers 
forgetteth none of you all, nor your babes, nor your nurſes, 
nor your good huſbandes, nor your good huſbandes ſhrewde 


wyues, nor your fathers ſhrewde wyfe neither, nor our other 


frendes. And thus fare ye harteley well for Jacke of paper. 


Tuouas More, knight. 


Two ſhort ballettes which Sir Tous More made for hys 
paſtime while he was priſoner in the Tower of London. 


Lrwrs the loſt louer. 


V gatering fortune, loke thou neuer ſo fayre 
Or neuer io pleaſantly begin to ſmile, 
As though thou wouldſt my ruine all repayre, 
During my life thou ſhalt me not begile. 
Truſt ſhall I God, to entre in a while. 
Hys haven or heauen ſure and vniforme. 
Euer after thy calme, loke I for a ſtorme. 


Davy the dycer. 


ON G was I lady Lucke your ſeruing man, 
And now haue loſte agayne all that I gat, 
Wherefore whan I thinke on you now and than, 
And in my mynde remember this and that, | 
Ye may not blame me though I beſhrewe your cat, 
But in fayth I bleſſe you agayne a thouſand times, 
For lending me now ſome layſure to make rymes. 


At the ſame time with Sir Thomas More lived Stelton, the 
poet laureate of Henry VIII. from whoſe works it ſeems 
proper to inſert a few ſtanzas, though he cannot be ſaid to 


have attained great elegance of language. | 


The prologue to the Bouge of Courte. 


1 N Autumpne whan the ſonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath our corne 


Whan Luna full of mutabylyte 


As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, ſmylynge halfe in fcorne 
At our foly, and our vnſtedfaſtneſſe | 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 

J callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 


Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 


Can touche a trouth, and cloke ſubtylly 
With fresſhe vtteraunce full ſentencyoully 
Dyuerſe in ſtyle ſome ſpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte 

Whereby 1 rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
Maye neuer dye, but cuermore endure | 8 
I was fore moued to a forſe the ſame 
But ignoraunce full ſoone did me dyſcure 


And ſhewed that in this arte I was not ſure 


Fer to illumine ſhe ſayd I was to dulle 
Aduyſynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he ſo wyll atteyne 


Excedyng ferther than his connynge 1s 


His heed may be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen ſuche er this : 


But of reproche ſurely he maye not mys 


That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 


What and he flyde downe, who ſhall him ſaue? 


From whence no blairing ſparks do flye. 


'THE HISTORY OF THE 


| Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and aft, 
That I ne wyfte what to do was beſte | 


So ſore enwered that I was at the laſte 


Enforſed to ſlepe, and for to take ſome reſte 
And to lye downe as ſoone as I my dreſte 
At Harwyche porte ſlumbrynge as I laye 

In myne hoſtes houſe called powers keye. 


= Of the wits that flouriſhed in the reign of Henry VIII. 


none has been more frequently celebrated than the earl of 


Surry ; and this hiſtory would therefore have been imperfect 


without ſome ſpecimens of his works, which * it is not eaſy 
to diſtinguiſn from thoſe of Sir Thomas 


Mat and others, 
with which they are confounded in the edition that has fallen 


into my hands. The three firſt are, I believe, Sarry's ; the 


reſt, being of the ſame age, are ſelected, ſome as examples 
of different meaſures, and one as the oldeſt compoſition 


which I have found in blank verſe. 


| Deſcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, ſave 


only the lover. 


1 N H E ſoote ſeaſon that bud, and bloome fourth bringes, 
With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale, 
The Nightingall with fethers newe ſhe ſinges; 5 
The turtle ro her mate hath told her tale: 

Somer is come, for every ſpray now ſpringes, 

The hart hath hunge hys old head on the pale, 

The bucke in brake his winter coate he flynges ; 

The fiſhes flete with newe repayred ſcale : 


The adder all her ſlough away ſhe flynges, 
The ſwift ſwallow purſueth the flyes ſmalle, 
The buſy bee her honey how ſhe mynges ; 


Winter is worne that was the floures bale, 
And thus I ſee among theſe pleaſant thynges 
Eche care decayes, and yet my ſorrow ſprynges. 


Deſcripcion of the reſtleſs eſtate of a lover. 


| W HE N youth had led me halfe the race, 


That Cupides ſcourge had made me runne; 


I looked back to meet the place, 


From whence my weary courſe begunne : 
And then I ſaw howe my deſyre 


Miſguiding me had led the waye, 


Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 
Had made me loſe a better prey. | 
For when in fighes I ſpent the day, 


And could not cloake my grief with game : 


The boyling ſmoke dyd fil bewray, 


The preſent heat of ſecret flame: 


And when ſalt teares do bayne my breaſt, 


Where love his pleaſent traynes hath ſown, 
Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreſt, 


Ere that the buddes were ſpronge and blowne. 
And when myne eyen dyd ſti!! purſue, 


The flying chaſe of theyre requeſt; 
 Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 


The hydden wounde within my brefte. E 
When every loke theſe cheeks mighte ſtayne, 


From dedly pale to glowing red; 


By outward ſignes appeared playne, 
To her for helpe my hart was fled. 
But all to late Love learneth me, 


To paynt all kind of colours new; _ 
To blynd theyre eyes that elſe ſhould ſee 


My ſpeckled chekes with Cupides hew. 
And now the covert breſt I clame, 


That worſhipt Cupide ſecretely ; 


And nouriſhed his ſacred flame, 
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Deſcription of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and Sleightes 
| | OE of Love. 8 | 


8 UCH wayward wayes hath Love, that moſt part in 
— diſcord | po 

Our willes do ſtand, whereby our hartes but ſeldom do 
| W | 

Decyte is his delighte, and to begyle and mocke 


'The fimple hartes which he doth ſtrike with froward divers 


ſtroke. | | „ 
He cauſeth th' one to rage with golden burning darte, 
And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others harte. 
Whoſe gleames of burning fyre and eaſy ſparks of flame 
In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 
From eaſye ford Where I myght wade and paſs full well, 
He me xr" ng and doth me drive, into a depe dark 

ell: b 

And me witholdes where J am calde and offred place, 
And willes me that my mortal foe I do beſeke of Grace; 
Ile lettes me to purſue a conqueſt welnere wonne 


To follow where my paynes were loſte, ere that my ſuite 


begunne. 
So by this means I know how ſoon a hart may turne 
From warre to peace, from truce to ſtryfe, and ſo agayne 
8 returne. | | 8 
I knowe how to content my ſelf in others luſt, 
Of little ſtuffe unto my ſelf to weave a webbe of truſt : 
And how to hyde my harmes with ſole dyſſembling chere, 
Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would outwardly 
appeare. 8 | 

J know how that the bloud forſakes the face for dred, 
And how by ſhame it ſtaynes agayne the chekes with flam- 

ng red : 5 
I know —_ the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes: 


The hammer of the reſtleſs forge I wote eke how it workes. 


I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 
But ofte the woordes come fourthe awrye of him that loveth 
Well | 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he ſhakes, 

In ſynging Ow he doth complayne, in ſleeping how he 
| wakes | 

To languiſh without ache, ſickleſſe for to conſume, 

A thouſand thynges for to devyſe, reſolvyng of his fume, 

And though he lyſte to ſee his Ladyes Grace full ſore 

Such pleaſures as delyght his Eye, do not his helthe reſtore, 

1 know to ſeke the tracte of my deſyred foe, 

And fere to fynde that I do ſeek, but chiefly this I know, 

That Lovers muſt transfourme into the thynge beloved, | 


And live (alas ! who would believe?) with ſprite from Lyfe 


removed. 

I knowe in harty ſighes and laughters of the ſpleene, | 

At once _ chaunge my ſtate, my will, and eke my colour 
clene. | 

I knowe how to deceyve my ſelf wythe others helpe, 

And how the Lyon chaſtiſed is, by beatynge of the whelpe. 

In ſtandynge nere the fyre, I know how that I freaſe ; 

Farre of I burne, in both I waſte, and ſo my Lyfe I leeſe. 

J know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde, 


How ſmalle a nete may take and male a harte of gentle 


kynde: | 

Or elſe with ſeldom ſwete to ſeaſon hepes of gall, | 
Revived with a glympſe of Grace old ſorrows to let fall. 
The hydden traynes I kw, and ſecret ſnares of Love, 
How ſoone a looke will prynte a thoughte that never may 

remove. | | 
The ſlypper ſtate I know, the ſodein turnes from welthe ; 
The doubtful} hope, the certaine woo, and ſure deſpaired 
helthe, | | | 
| 3 


A praiſe of his ladie. 


Cy KEE place you ladies and be gone, 


Boaſt not your ſelves at all, 


For here at hand approcheth one, 


Whoſe face will ſtayne you all. 
The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious ſtone, | 

I withe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon, 
In eche of her two chriſtall eyes, 


Smyleth a naked boy; 
It would you all in heart ſuffiſe 


To ſee that lampe of joye. | 
I think nature hath loſt the moulde, 
Where ſhe her ſhape did take ; 
Or elſe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make, 
She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 
Whoſe like was never ſeene nor heard, 
That any man can fynde. 
In lyfe ſne is Diana chaſt 
In trouth Penelopey, 


In woord and eke in dede ſtedfaſt; | 


What will you more we ſay: 

If all the world were ſought ſo farre, 
Who could find ſuche a wight, 
Her beauty twinkleth lyke a ſtarre 
Within the froſty night. 


The Lover refuſed of his love, embraceth vertue. 


Y youthfull yeres are paſt, 
M My Joyful P ds are — 


My lyfe it may not laſt, 
My grave and I am one, 

My myrth and joyes are fled, 
And I a Man in wo, 
Deſirous to be ded, 

My miſciefe to forgo, 

I burne and am a colde, 
I freeſe amyddes the fyer, 

I ſee ſhe doth witholde 
That is my honeſt deſyre. 

I ſee my helpe at hande, 
I ſee my lyfe alſo, | 
I ſee where ſhe doth ſtande 
That is my deadly fo, 

I ſee how ſhe doth ſee, 
And yet ſhe wil be blynde, 
I ſee in helpyng me, 

She ſekes and wil uot fynde. 

I ſee how ſhe doth wrye, 


When J begynne to mone, 


I ſee when I come nye, 

How fayne ſhe would be gone. 
I ſee what wil ye more, 

She will me gladly kill, 

And you ſhall ſee therefore 


That the ſhall have her will. 


I cannot live with ſtones, 
Tt is too hard a foode, 
I wu be dead at ones 


To do my Lady good, 


1 
1 
11 
14 
. 
b 
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HE HISTORY OF THE 


The death of Z OROAS, an Egiptian aſtronomer, 


in the firſt ight that Alexander had with the Perſians, 


N O W clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan paſſe the noys of dredfull trumpretts clang, 


Shrowded with ſhafts, the heaven with cloude of dartcs, 


Covered the ayre. Apainſt full fatted bulles, 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

Whoſe greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes; 

So Macedons againit the Perſians fare, 

Now corpſes hyde the purpurde ſoyle with blood; 
Large ſlaughter on eche fide, but Perſcs more, 

Moyſt fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers bate, 


Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to flighte. 


The litning Macedon by ſwordes, by gleaves, 

By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereſt kyn, | 
Oxate preſerves with horſemen on a plumpe 

Before his carr, that none his charge ſhould give. | 
Here grunts, here groans, eche where ſtrong youth is ſpent : 
Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone, among eo 
The Perſes ſoweth all kind of cruel death: 

With throte yrent he roares, he lyeth along 

His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 

Hym imytes the club, hym woundes farre ſtryking bowe, 
And hym the ſling, and him the ſhining ſword ; 

He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he reſtes. 

Right over ſtoode in ſnowwhite armour brave, 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his book e: 

And in celeſtiall bodies he could tell 

The moving meeting light, aſpeR, eclips, 

And influence, and conſtellations all ; | 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, 

Of plenty ſtorde, what ſigne forewarned death, 

How winter gendreth ſnowe, what temperature 

In the prime tyde doth ſeaſon well the ſoyle, 

Why ſummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes, 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 

Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 

Of four begyns among themſelves how great 


Proportion is ; what ſway the erring lightes 


Doth ſend in courſe gayne that firſt movyng heaven; 
What, grees one from another diitant be, 

What ſtarr doth lett the hurtfull ſyre to rage, 

Or him more mylde what oppoſition makes, | 


What fyre doth qualifye Mavorſes fyre, 


What houſe eche one dothe ſeeke, what plannett raignes 
Within this heaven ſphere, nor that ſmall thynges 
I ſpecke, whole heaven he cloſeth in his breſt. 

This ſage then in the ſtarres hath ſpyed the fates 
Threatened him death without delay, and, fith, 
He ſaw he could not fatall order chaunge, 

Foreward he preſt in battayle, that he might 

Mere with the ruiers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand defitous to be lain, 

The bouldeſt borne, and worthieit in the feilde ;. 
And as a ight, now wery of his life, : 
And ſcking death, in ſyiſt front of his rage 

Comes deiperateiy to Alexander's face, 

At him with dartes one afier other throwes, 

With recklefl- wordes and clamour him provokes, 


And ſayth, Nectanacks baſtard ſhamefull itayne 


of mothers bed, why loſeſt thou thy ſtrokes, 
Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in caſe 
Manhood there be ſo much left in thy heart, 
Come fight with me, that on my helmet weare 


Appollu's laurell both for learninges laude, 


And eke for martial praiſe, that in my ſhielde 
Tae ſeven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 


A match more mete, Gyr King, then any here. 


The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 


The wilfull weight, and wich ſoft words ayen, - 


O monſtrous man (quoth he) what ſo thou art, 
I pry thee live, ne do not with thy death _ 
This lodge of Lore, the Muſes Manſion marre : 


That treaſure houſe this hand ſhall never ſpoyle, 


My ſword ſhall never bruiſe that ſkilfull brayne, 
Long gather'd heapes of ſcience fone to ſpill; 

O how fayre fruites may you to mortall men 
From Wiſdoms garden give; how many maye 

By you the wiſer and the better prove: | 
What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 
Perſwades to be downe, ſent to depe Averne, 

Where no artes flouriſh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all theſe ſawes. When thus the ſovereign ſaid, 
Alighted Zoroas with ſword unſheathed, 

The careleſs king there ſmoate above the greve, 
At th” opening of his quiſhes wounded him, 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground 


The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnaſhe, 


But yet his mynde he bente in any wiſe 


| Hym to forbeare, ſett ſpurrs unto his ſtede, 


And turnde away, leſt anger of his ſmarte 
Should cauſe revenger hand deale balefull blows. 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 

One Meleager could not beare this ſight, 

But ran upon the ſaid Egyptian rude, 

And cutt him In both knees: he fell to ground, 
Wherewith a whole rout came of ſouldiours ſterne, 
And all in pieces hewed the ſely ſeg, | 
But happely the ſoule fled to the ſtarres, 

Where, under. him, he hath full fight of all, 
Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 


The Perſians waild ſuch ſapience to forgoe, 


The very ſone the Macedonians wiſht 

He would have lived, king Alexander ſelfe 
Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 

Who wonne like praiſe for conqueſt ef his Vre, 
As for {toute men in field that day ſubdued, 
Who princes taught how to diſcerne a man, | 
That in his head ſo rare a jewel beares, | 
But over all thoſe ſame Camenes, thoſe ſame, 
Divine Camencs, whoſe honour he procurde, 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale, 
Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can, 


Do cheriſh hym deceaſt, and ſett him free, 


From dark oblivion of devouring death. 


Barclay wrote about 1550; his chief work is the Ship of 


Fools, of which the following extract will ſhew hls ſtyle. 


Of Mockers and Scorners and falſe Accuſers. 
HearTLEss fooles, haſte here to our doctrine, 
Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, 
Enforce you to my preceptes to encline, 
Far here ſhall I ſhew you good and. veritie: 
Encline, and ye finde ſhall great proſperitie, 
Enſuing the doctrine of our fathers olde, 


*And godly lawes in valour worth great golde. 


Who that will followe the graces manyfolde 
Which are in vertue, ſhall finde auauncement : 
Wherfore ye fooles that in your ſinue are bolde, 


_ Enſue ye wiſdome, and leaue your lewde intent, 


Wiſdome is the way of men moſt excellent: | 
Therfore haue done, and ſhortly ſpede your pace, 
To quaint your ſelf and company with grace. 
Learne what is vertue, therin is great ſolace, 
\Learne what is truth, ſadnes and prudence, 


Let 
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Let grutche be gone, and grauitie purchaſe, 
Forſake your folly and inconuenience, 


Ceaſe to be fooles, and ay to ſue offence; 

Followe ye vertue, chiefe roote of godlynes, 

For it and wiſedome is ground of clenlynes. 
Wiſedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 

Whiche man endueth with honour ſpeciall, 

But ſuche heartes as ſlepe in fooliſhnes 


 Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all; 


But in this little barge in principall 


All fooliſh mockers I purpoſe to repreue, 
Clawe he his backe that feeleth itche or greue, 


Mockers and ſcorners that are hard of beleue, 


Wich a rough combe here will I clawe aud grate, 


To proue if they will from their vice remeue, 
And 


| leauc their folly, which cauſeth great debate: 
Suche caytiues ſpare neyther poore man nor eſtate, 
And where their ſelfe is moſt worthy deriſion, 
Other men to ſcorne 1s all their moſt condition, 


Yet are mo fooles of this abuſion, 


Whiche of wiſe men deſpiſeth the doctrine, 


With mowes, mockes, ſcorne, and colluſion, 
Rewarding rebukes for their good diſcipline : 


Shewe to ſuche wiſdome, yet ſhall they not encline 
Unto the ſame, but ſet nothing therby, 
But mocke thy doctrine, ſtill or openly. 


So in the worlde 1t appeareth commonly, 


That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 
A mocke or mowe ſhall he haue by and by: 
Thus in deriſion haue fooles their ſpeciall game. 


Correct a wiſe man that woulde cſchue ill name, 


And fayne woulde learne, and his lewde life amende, 


And to thy wordes he gladly ſhall intende. 
If by misfortune a rightwiſe man offende, 

He gladly ſuffereth a iuſte correction, 

And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 


Him ſelfe putting mekely unto ſubiection, | 


Folowing his preceptes and good direction: 


But yf that one foole rebuke or blame, 


He ſhall his teacher hate, ſlaunder and diffame. 


Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own ſhame, 


And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 


And fo is he ſore wounded with the ſame, 


And in wo endeth, great miſery and payne. 


It alſo proved full often is certayne, 
That they that on mockers alway their mindes caſt, 
Shall of all other be mocked at the laſt. | 


He that goeth right, ſtedfaſt, ſure, and faſt, 


May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 


And he that is white may well his ſcornes caſt, 


Agaynſt a man of Inde: but no man ought to blame 5 


Anothers vice, while he vſeth the ſame. 


But who that of ſinne is cleane in deede and thought, 
May him well ſcorne whoſe liuing is ſtarke nought. 
The ſcornes of Naball full dere thould haue been bought, 


If Abigayl his wife diſcrete and ſage, | 
Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes ſought, 
The wrath of Dauid to temper and aſſwage. 
Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 

Two and fortie children rent and torne, 

For they the prophete Helyſeus did ſcorne. 


So might they curſe the time that they were borne, 
For their mocking of this prophete diuine: 
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So many other of this ſort often mourne, 

For their lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. 
Thus is it foly for wiſe men to incline, 

To this lewde flocke of fooles, for ſee thou ſhall 
Them moſte fcorning that are moſt bad of all. 


The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 


Ye 2 fooles that in ſcorne ſet your ioy, 
Proudly deſpiſing Gods punition: : 


Take ye example by Cham the ſonne of Noy, 


Which laughed his father vnto deriſion, 

Which him after curſed for his tranſgreſſion, 

And made him ſeruaunt to all his lyne and ſtocke. 
So ſhall ye caytifs at the concluſion, | | 
Since ye are nought, and other ſcorne and mocke. 


About the year 1553 wrote Dr. Wil/on, a man celebrated 
for the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and the extent of his know- 
ledge: what was the ſtate of our language in his time, the 


following may be of uſe to ſhow. 


RonuNCIATION is an apte orderinge both of the voyce, 
countenance, and all the whole bodye, accordynge to 


| the worthines of ſuche woordes and mater as by ſpeache are 


declared, The vſe hereof is ſuche for anye one that liketh 
to haue prayſe for tellyng his tale in open aſſemblie, that 
hauing a yas tongue, — a comelye countenaunce, he ſhal 
be thought to paſſe all other that haue the like vtteraunce: 
thoughe they haue much better learning. The tongue 
geueth a certayne grace to euery matter, and beautifieth the 
cauſe in like maner, as a ſwete ſoundynge lute muche ſetteth 
forthe a meane deuiſed ballade. Or as the ſounde of a good 
inſtrumente ſtyrreth the hearers, and moueth muche delite, 
ſo a cleare ſoundyng voice comforteth muche our deintie 
eares, with muche 3 melodie, and cauſeth vs to allowe 
the matter rather for the reporters ſake, then the reporter 
for the matters ſake. Demoſthenes therfore, that famouſe 
oratour, beyng aſked what was the chiefeſt point in al ora- 
torie, gone the chiefe and onely praiſe to Pronunciation; 
being demaunded, what was the ſeconde, and the thirde, 


he ftill made aunſwere, Pronunciation, and would make none 


other aunſwere, till they lefte aſkyng, declaring hereby that 


arte without vtteraunce can dooe nothyng, vtteraunce with- 


out arte can dooe right muche. And no doubte that man is 
in outwarde apparaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a 
cleane tongue, and a comely geſture of his body. ZEſchines 
lykwyſe beyng banniſhed his countrie through Demoſthenes, 
when he had redde to the Rhodians his own oration, and 


Demoſthenes aunſwere thereunto, by force whereof he was 
banniſhed, and all they marueiled muche at the excellencie 


of the ſame: then (quod ÆEſchines) you would have mar- 
ueiled muche more if you had heard hymſelſe ſpeak it. 
Thus beyng caſt in miſerie and banniſhed for euer, he could 
not but geue ſuch great reporte of his deadly and mortal 
ennemy. 

Thus have I deduced the Engliſh language from the age 
of Alfred to that of Elizabeth ; in ſome parts imperfectly for 
want of materials; but I hope, at leaſt, in ſuch a manner that 
its progreſs may be eaſily traced, and the gradations ob- 
ſerved, by which it advanced from its firſt rudeneſs to its 


preſent elegance. | 
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and /yllables into words. 


A 


ENGLISH 


RAMNMAR, which is 2he art of uſing words properly, 
compriſes four parts; Orthography, Etymology, 
Syntax, and Proſody. 


In this diviſion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the common 
grammarians, without inquiring whether a fitter diſtribution might not 
be found. Experience has long ſhown this method to be ſo diftinet as to 
ohviate confuſion, and ſo comprehenſive as to prevent any inconvenient 
omiſſions. I likewiſe uſe the terms already received, and already under- 
ftood, though perhaps others more proper might ſometimes be invented. 
Sylburgius, and other innovators, whoſe new terms have ſunk their 
learning into negleR, have left ſufficient warning againſt the trifling am- 
bition of teaching arts in a new language. | | 


OrTHoOGRAPHY is the art of combining letters into ſyllables, 
It therefore teaches previoutly the 
form and ſound of letters. | | 


The letters of the Engliſh language are, 


Saxon, Roman. Italic. Old Engliſh, Name. 

5 5 A a "=: 

B 5 Bb * B. b be 

e VVV Cc fee 

56. D 2 D D dee 

2 77%. EE. * 
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commonly ixzard 
or uzzard, that is, 
: # hard, 


OF THE 


* 


TON GU E. 


To theſe may be added certain combinations of letters uni- 
verſally uſed in printing; as ct, ſt, fl, 1, 1b, ſk, ft, fl, fi, 
ff, fi, tt, ffl, and &, or and per ſe, and. ct, ft, ft, fl, ſb, [hy 
H. Hh fi, Ii, j, N, N, S. d, fl, ſl, ſh, ff, fl, fi, fi, &. 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becauſe anciently ? 
and j, as well as and v, wers expreſſed ſby the fame character; but as 
thote letters, which had always different powers, have now different 
forms, our alphabet may be properly ſaid to conſiſt of twenty-ſix letters. 

None of the ſmall conſonants have a double form, except /, s ; of 
which / 15 uſed in the beginning and middle, and at the end. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 


Such is the number generally received; but for? it is 
the practice to write y in the end of words, as thy, holy ; be- 
fore 7, as from die, dying ; from beautify, beautifying ; in the 
words ſays, days, eyes; and in words derived from the Greek, 
and written originally with , as em, ova ſympathy 
H Jute | | 

For u we often write wv after a vowel, to make a diphthong; 
as raw, grew, view, vow, flowing, lowneſse 
The ſounds of all the letters are various. 


In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like ſome other grammarians, 
inquire into the original of their form as an antiquarian : nor into their 
formation and prolation by the organs of ſpeech, as a mechanick, anato- 
miſt, or phyſiologiſt; nor into the properties and gradation of ſounds, or 
the elegance or harſhneſs of particular combinations, as a writer of uni- 
verſal and tranſcendental grammar. I conſider the Engliſh alphabet only 
as it is Engliſh ; and even in this narrow diſquiſition I follow the example 
of former grammarians, perhaps with more reverence than judgment, 
becauſe by writing in Engliſh I ſuppoſe my reader already acquainted with 


the Engliſh language; and conſequently able to pronounce the letters, of 


which 1 teach the pronunciation; and becauſe of. ſounds in general it may 
be obſerved, that words are unable to deſcribe them. An account there- 
fore of the primitive and ſimple letters is uſeleſs almoſt alike to thoſe who 
know their ſound, and thoſe who know it not. 


of VOWELS. 


A, 

A has three founds, the ſlender, open, and broad. 

A flender is found in moſt words, as face, mane; and in 
words ending in ation, as creation, ſalvation, generation. 

The a flender is the proper Engliſh a, called very juſtly by Erpenius, in 
his Arabic Grammar, a Arglicum cum e miſium, as having a middle ſound 
between the open à and the e. The French have a ſimilar ſound in the 
word ais, and in their e maſculine. 

Aopen is the à of the Italian, or nearly reſembles it; as 
father, rather, congratulate, fancy, glaſs. 

A broad reſembles the @ of the German; as all, wall, 
call. EDO 


Vel. I. Ne x. 0 Many 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


Many Seeds . with a broad were anciently written with au, 
as fault, mault; and we ſtill ſay fault, vault, This was prob: tbly the Sax- 
on ſound, for it is yet retained in the northern dialects, and in the ruſtic 
Pronunciation; as aun for man, haund for hand. | 


The ſhort @ approaches to the à open, as graſi. 


The long a, it prolonged by ec at the end of the ot] is | 


always ſlender, as graze, fame. 

forms a diphthong only with 7 or y, and u or vv. A or 
ay, as in plain, æuain, gay, clay, has only the ſound of the 
long and tlender @, and differs not in the pronunciation from 
plane, æbane. 

Au or aw has the ſound of the German a, as raw, naughty. 

Ac is ſometimes found in Latin words not completely naturaliſed, or aſ- 
Aimilated, but is no Engliſh diphithong; and is more properly expretſed 

by ſingle e, as Car, Encazs 


E. 


E is the letter which occurs moſt frequently in the Engliſh language. 


Z is long, as in /cexe ; or ſhort, as in cellar, ſeparate, cele» 


br ate, men, then, 

It is always ſhort before a le conſonant, or two cots 
nants, as in vx, perplerity, relent, medlar, reptile, ſerpent, cel- 
lar, cefſation, bleſſing, fell, felling, debt. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monoſyl- 
Jables that have no other vowel, as he; or proper names, as 
Penelope, Phebe, Derbe ; being uſed to modify the toregoing 
conſonant, as fiuce, once, hedge, oblige; or to lengthen the 
preceding vowel, as bx, baue; 3 cdx, cane ; ping pine; tiny 
tune; rub, robe; pop, pope; Fir, fire; cur, i - F, pe. 

Almoſt all words which now terminate in confonants led anciently 
in e, as year, yeare 3 wildneſs, wildngſe 3 which e probably had the force of 
the French e feminine, and conſtituted a ſyllable with its aſſociate conſo- 
nant ; for, in old editions, words are ſometimes divided thus, c/ea-re, 
Fel-, knowlea-ge, This e was perhaps for a time vocal or ſilent in poetry 
as convenience required; but it has been long wholiy mute. Camden in 
his Remains calls it the ſilent e. 


It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as glove, 


dive, give. 
It has ſometimes in che end of wards a ſound obſcure, and 


ſcarcely perceptible, as open, ſhapen, ee thiſile, partic Ple, 
ducre. 


This faintneſs of found i is found when e ſeparates a mute from a Is 
2s in rotten ; or follows a mute and liquid, as in cat?/e, 


E forms a diphthong with a, as zear ; with 2, as deign, re. 


ccive ; and with 2 or ww, as new, exe 

Ea ſounds like e long, as mean; or like ee, as dear, clear, 
vecar. 

Er is ſounded like e long, as ſeize, perceiving. 

Eu ſounds as x long and ſott. 

E, a, u are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but have 


only the ſound of 2. 
E may be ſaid to form a diphthong by reduplication, as 


agree, ſleeping. 


Eo is found in emen, where it is ſounded as eſhort 3 and in people, where 


I is pronounced like ec. 


T has a ſound, long, as Vie; and ſhort, as Jin. 


That is eminently obſervable in i, which may be likewiſe remarked in 
other letters, that the ſhort ſound is not the long ſound contracted, but a 
found wholly difterent. 

The long ſound in monoſyllables is always marked by the 


E final, as s, thine. 


1 1s "often ſounded before r as a ſhokt ut as ire, Ht, ſhirt. 


It forms a dipthong only with e, as Feld, Shield, which is 
ſounded as the double ee; except friend, which 1s ſounded as 
Frènd. 

J is joined with eu in lieu, and c in view 3 Which triptatong are found- 
od as the open a. . | 


O. 


05 long, as bane, Thedient, cerroding; or F Mort, as $ Hock 


Aude, ooligucy loll. | 

Women is pronounced winmer. 

The ſhort o has ſometimes the ſound of a cloſe à, as ow come. 

O coaleſces into a diphthong with a, as man, e ape 
proach ; oa has the ſound of o long, 


O is A to e in ſome words derived from Greek, as, aconomy ; but og 
being not an Engliſh diphthong, they are better written as they are ſounded 


with only e, economy. 


With , as oil, ſoil, moil, N 
This coalition of letters ſeems to unite the ſounds of the two letters as 
far as two ſounds can be united without being deitroyed, and therefore 


approaches more uvarly than any combination m our tongue to the notion 
bf a diphthong. 


With o, as boot, Hoot, cooler, oo has the. found of the Ita- 


lian 2. 

With z or wv, as ohr, por ver, firwer 3 ; but in flo words has 
only the ſound of o long, as in /oul, borvl, ſow, grow. Theſe 
dlifferent ſounds are ufed to dittinguith diticrent lignifications z ; 
as Holo, an inſtrument for ſhooring ; bow, a depreition of the 


head: 8 v, the the of a boar; />:v, to ſcatter” ſeed ; bowl, an 


orbicular body ; ; bowl, a wooden veel. 

Ou is ſometimes pronounced like o ſoft, as court; Comwricacy 
like o ſhort, as covgh ; ſometimes like z cloſe, as coul; or u 
open, as rough, tough ; ; Which ule only can teach. 5 


Ou is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable of words which in Latin end in 


or, and are made Engliſh, as honour, labour, favour, from honor, labor, fas 
207. 

Some late innovators have ejected the à, without confidering that the 
laſt ſyllable gives the ſound neither of or nor ur, but a ſound between 
them, if not compounded of both; beſides that they are probably derived 
to us from the Frenchi nouns in ewr, as honncur, favcur. 

v. 
Lis "= in ſe, confuſion ; or ſhort, as de, conc! 12 2 
It coaleſces with a, e, 1, 21 but has rather in theſe come 


binations the force of the <v, as gu, queſt, quit, quite, lane 


gui; ſometimes in ui the! loſes its ſound, as in —_ It is 
tomenmes mute before a, e, 7, , as Stand, gueſt, guiſe, buys 
9 Cy ty 9 of bet 2 
Lis followed bye in virtue, but the e has no ſound. 


U: is ſometimes mute at the end'of a word, in imitation of the F renchy | 


as proregue, ſynagogue, Plague, vague, barangue. 


V. 


Y is a vowel, which, as Quintilian obſerves of one of the 
Roman letters, we might want without inconvenience, but 


that we have it. It ſupplies the place of 7 at the end of 
words, as thy; before an 7, as dying ; and 1s commonly re- 
tained in derivative words where it was part of a diphthong 


in the primitive; as defroy, deſtroyer ; betray, vetrayed, betr aye 


er; pray, prayer 3 ſay, Ja yer 3 day, days. 
being the Saxon vowel Ys which was commonly uſed where i i is now 
put, occurs very e in all 2 books. 


GENE RAIL RU L Es. 


A an in the beginning or middle ſyllable, before two 
conſonants, is commonly ſhort, as pe 


In monoſyllables a ſingle vowel before a ſingle conſonant 15 


ſhort, as „g, /rog. 


| Many is pronounced as if it were written Manny. 


of CONSONANTS. 
B. 


guages. 
It is mute in debt, debtor, ſubtle, doubt, lam), Bub, duh, 


thumb, climb, comb, <vomb. | 5 
* is uſed before 1 and r, as back, browns 


B has one 3 ſound, Crack” as it obtains i in other lane 7 


C has | 


1 ca a cam. Cs 


as: oa. ro 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


| | 0 | : 
Chas before e and 7 the ſound of /; as ſixcerely, centrick, 
circular, ciftern, city, ficcity: before a, o, and u, it 


erntury, 
ſou ay" like &, as calm, concavity, copper, incorporate, curioſity, 
concupiſcences | 


C might be ommitted in the language without Joſs, ſince one of its 
ſounds miglit be ſupplied by /, and the other by &, but thattir preſerves to 
the cys the etymology of words, as face from factes, captive from cap- 
fi. i 

Ch has a ſound which is analyſed into %, as church, chin, 
crutch, It is the ſame ſound which the Italians give to the e 
fimple before 7 and e, as citta, cerro. 


Ch is founded like & in words derived from the Greek, as 


chin it, ſcheme, cholen. Arch is commonly ſounded art before 
a vowel, as. archangel; and with the Engliſh found of ch be- 
fore a conſonant, as archbiſhop. 8. 

h in fome French words not yet aſſimilated, ſounds like ſh, as machine, 
chi. | 


, having no determinate ſound, according to Englith orthography, ne- 
yer ends a word; therefore we write ick, black, which were originally 
ficke, blacks, in ſuch words. is now mute. 

It is uſed before / and /, as clock, c. 


=, | D. 
D is uniform in its ſound, as death, diligeut. 
It is uſed before , as drew, drofs ; and ww, as due. 


| F. 

F, though having a name beginning with a vowel, is 
numbered by the grammarians among the ſemi-vowels, yet has 
this quality of a mute, that it is commodiouſly ſounded be- 
tore a liquid, as , Ny, freckle. 
except that of is ſometimes ſpoken nearly as ov. 


G. 


G has two ſounds, one hard, as in gay, go, gun; the other 
ſoft, as in gem, giant. | | > | 
At the end of a word it is always hard, ing, ſuug, ſongy 
0 2. 
: Before e and 7 the ſound is uncertain. _ | 
before e is ſoft, as gem, generation, except in gear, geld, 
geeſe, get, gervgarv, and derivatives from words ending in g, 


as ſinging, ſtronger, and generally before er at the end of words, 


718. ger. 


becauſe /c 18 | 
It is uſed before , as Fnell, knot, but totally loſes its ſound in modern 


It has an unvariable ſound, 


F conſonant ſounds uniformly like the ſoft g, and is there- 


fore a letter uſeleſs, except in etymology, as ejaculation, jeſ- 
ter, jocund, juice. | 


K. W ; 
K has the ſound of hard c, and is uſed before e and 7, 


where, according to Engliſh analogy, c would be ſoft, as ct, 
king, ſhirt, 1 for ſo it ſhould be written, not /ceprichy 
ounded like /, as in /cene. F... 


pronunciation. | 


K is never doubled; but c is uſed before it to ſhorten the 
vowel by a double conſonant, as cockle, pickles 


L. 
I, has in Engliſh the ſame liquid ſound as in other lan- 


guages. | 


* 
— 


- 
% 


The cuſtom is to double the 7 at the end of monoſyllables, as kill, will, 


Full. Theſe words were originally written Alle, wille, ſulle; and when the 
e firſt grew ſilent, and was afterwards omitted, the // was retained, 
to give force, according to the analogy of our language, to the foregoing 
vowel. „ 

L is ſometimes mute, as in calf, half halves, calves, could, 
<voruld, ſhould, pſalm, talk, ſalmon, falcon, YE 

The Saxons, who delighted in guttural ſounds, ſometimes aſperated the 
at the beginning of words, as hlap, à /oaf, or bread; hlapopd, a lord: 
but this pronunciation is now diſuſed. 


Le at the end of words is pronounced like a weak el, in 
which the e is almoſt mute, as table, ſhuttles 


7 | M. 
AZ has always the ſame ſound, as murmur, monumental, 
N. | 


N has always the ſame ſound, as noble, manners. 
N is ſometimes mute after , as damn, condemn, hymns 


; P. a 
P has always the ſame ſound, which the Welſh and Gers 
mans confound with B. | 
P is ſometimes mute, as in ſalm, and between and :, as 
tempt. | 


Ph is uſed for fin words derived from the Greek, as philo» 


G1 befo reign. 
is mute before a, as gna/h, ſign, foreign ſopber, philanthrophy, Philip. 


before i is hard, as give, except in giant, gigantic, gibbet, 
gibe, giblets, giles, gill, gilliflower, giz, ginger, gingle, to which 
may be added Egypt and gyſey. I | 

Gh, in the beginning of a word, has the ſound of the hard 
2, as 2hofily; in the middle, and ſometimes at the end, it is 


75 | „ | * 
A, as in other languages, is always followed by x, and has 
a ſound which our Saxon anceſtors well expreſſed by cy, cw, 


quite ſilent, as though, right, ſought, ſpoken tho*, rite, ſoute. 
It has often at the end the ſound of %, as laugb, whence 

laughter retains the ſame ſound in the middle; cough, trough, 

| ſough, tough, exongh, ſlough, | 

It is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronunciation g had 


| tc tre of a conſonant, deeply guttural, which is {till continued among 
the Scotch. | 


C is uſed before , I, and r. 


H. 


H is a note of aſpiration, and ſhows that the following 
Yowel muſt be pronounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of the breath, 
«as Has, horſe. | | 
It ſeldom begins any 


but the firſt ſyllable, in which it 1s al- 


5 tounded with a full breath, except in heir, herb, holler, 
our, bumble, honeſt, humour, and their derivatives. | 
lt ſometimes begins middle or final ſyllables in words compounded, as 


RA hedd 3 or derived from the Latin, as comprebended. 


as quadrant, queen, equeſtrian, quilt, inquiry, quire, gquotidian. 
Au is never followed by z. e | 

Au is ſometimes ſounded, in words derived from the French, 
like &, as conguer, liquor, riſque, chequere | 


R. 
| R has the ſame rough ſnarling ſound as in other tongues, 


The Saxons uſed often to put þ before it, as before / at the beginning of 


words. 
Eb is uſed in words derived from the Greek, as myrrb, myrrhine, catarre 
Bous, rheum, rheumatick, rhyme. _ | 


Re, at the end of ſome words derived from the Latin or 
French, is pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, /epulchre, 
8. 
& has a hiſſing ſound, as /b:1ation, fer. 


A ſingle s ſeldom ends any word, except the third perſon of verbs, as 
level, grows ; and the plurals of nouns, as trees, buſes, difireſſes ; the pro- 
| "0 aouny 


T 
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nouns this, is, eurs, yeurs, ws; the adverb thus; and words derived from 


5 - \ - 2 * th 2 4 . . - ; 
Latin, as rebus, fu, plan; the cloſe being always either in /z, as houſe, bo, ſe, 


or in i, as graſs, dreſs, bliſs, leſs, anciently graſſe, dreſſe. 

& ſingle, at the end of words, has a groſſer ſound, like that 
of a, as 7rees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, ſurplus. 

it ſounds like = before ion, it a vowel goes before, as intru- 
fon ; and like /, if it follows a conſonant, as conver/fon. 

It ſounds like z before e mute, as refuſe, and before y final, 
as 1%; and in thoſe words beſom, defire, wiſdom, prijon, pri- 
Joner, preſent, preſent, damſel, caſements | 

It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be ſounded before all conſo- 
nants, except x and , in which / is compriſed, x being only &;, and > a 
hard or groſs /. This / is therefore termed by graminarians ſue pateſtatis 
lierra; the reaſon of which the learned Dr. Clarke erroneouſly ſuppoſed 
to be, that in ſome words it might be doubled at pleaſure, Thus we find 
in ſeveral languages: 133 | 

Dene, ſeatter, ſd gno, ſelrucciolo, ſfavellarc, ig, ſrombrare, ſgranare, 
Aale, lumber, ſmelly, ſuipe, ſpace, UL donn, jpring, ſqueeze ſhte zu, ſtep, 


frevgth, firamen, ſlripe, ſueutura, fav: li. 


& 13 mute in e, Maud, demeſne, viſcounts 


T. 


T has its cuſtomary ſound, as tate, temptation. 

T7: before a vowel has the ſound of /, as /alvation, except 
an / goes before, as ue, excepting likewiſe derivatives 
from words ending in , as mighty, mightier. | 

Th has two ſounds; the one ſoft, as us, <vhether ;. the 
other hard, as ug, 7hin%, The ſound is ſoft in theſe words, 
then, thence, and there, with their derivatives and compounds; 
and in h, theſe, thou, thee, thy, thine, their, they, this theſe, 
them, though, thus, and in all words between two vowels, as 
father, <vhether ; and between r and a vowel, as Huren. 

In other words it is hard, as e, thunder, faith, faith ful. 
Where it is ſoftencd at the end of a word, an c ilcut muſt be 
added, as breath, breathe ; cloth, clothe. | 


| V. 

F has a ſound of near affinity to that of f, vain, vanity. 
From in the Iſlandick alphabet, v is only diſtinguiſhed by a diacritical 
point. 1 

| | W. | 

Of zo, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted vowel, 
ſome grammarians have doubted whether it ever be a conſo- 
nant ; and not rather as it is called a double x or os, as ater 
may be reſolved into ozat-r ; but letters of the ſame ſound 
are always reckoned conſonants in other alphabets ; and it 
ma be obſerved, that «v follows a vowel without any hiatus 
or difficulty of utterance, as y winter. 

17> has a found accounted peculiar to the Enghſh, which 
the Saxons better expreſſed by hp, hw, as what, whence, 
<vhiting; in whore only, and fometimes in 4vhole/ome, au is 
ſounded hike a {imple 5. 

X. 

X begins no Engliſh word; it has the ſound of 2s, as ale, 

EXE GRCOUS | | 


Y. | 
* when it follows a conſonant, is a vowel ; when it pre- 
cedes either vowel or diphthong, is a conſonant, ve, v. 
It is hong t by ſome to be in all cates a vowel, But it may 
be obſerved of y 1s of a, that it follows a vowel without any 
hiatus, as naß youth, 


The chief argument by which and y appear to be always vowels is, 
that the ſounds which they are {ſuppoſed to have as conſonunts, caungt be 
uttered after a vowel, like that of all other conſonants ; thus we fay, tu, 
at: do, cd; but in ab de, ths to jounds of w have wo rxelembluwe 


oi each other. 


by proper characters, 


character a fingle found. 


begins no word originally Engliſh ; it has the Tound, as 
its name nd or ſ hard expreſſes, of an / uttered with cloſer 
compreſſion of the palate by the tongue, as freeze, froze. 


In orthography I have ſuppoſed arthorpy, or juſt utt:rance of words, to 
be included ; orthography being only the art of expreſſing certain ſounds 
I have therefore obſerved in what words any of 
the letters are mute. | 

Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar have given long tables of words 
pronounced otherwiſe than they are written, and ſeem not ſutficiently to 
have conſidered, that of Engliſh, as of all living tongues, there is a double 
pronounciation, one curiory and colloquial, the other regular and ſolemn. 
The curſory pronunciation is always vague and uncertain, being made dif- 
ferent in diiferent mouths: by negligence, - unikilfulneſs, or affectation. 
The ſolemn pronunciation, though by no means immutible and perma- 
nent, is yet always lets remote from the orthography, and leſs liable ta 
capricious innovation. They have however generally formed their tables 
ascording to the curſory ſpeech of thoſe with whom they happened to 
converſe; and concluding that the whole nation combines to vitiate lan- 
guage in one manner, have. often eftablithed the jargon of the loweſt of 
the people as the model of ſpeech. ; ES 

Lor pronunciation the belt general rule is, to conſider thoſe as the moſt 
elegant ſpeakers who deviate leaft from the written words, 

There have been many ichemes offered for the emendation and ſettle- 
ment of our orthography, which, like that of other nations, being formed 
by chance, or ac ording to the fancy of the earlieit writers in rude ages, 
vas at firft very various and uncertain, and is yet. ſufliciently irregular. 


Of thete reformers ſome have endeavoured to accommodate orthography 


better to the pronunciation, without conſderig that this is to meaſure. 
by a ſhadow, to take that for a model or ſtandard which is changing while 
they apply it. Others, leſs abfurily indeed, but with equal unlikeli- 
hood of ſuccels, have e:.deavoured to proportion the number of letters to 
that of ſounds, that every fund may have its own character, and every 
Such would be the orthography of a new lan- 
guage to be formed by a ſynod of grammarians upon principles of ſcience. 
But who can hope to. prevail on nations to change their practice, aud 
make all their old books uſelets * or what advantage would a new ortho- 
graphy procure equiyalent to the confuſion and perplexity of ſuch an alter- 
ation? . : | | ; 

Some of theſe ſchemes I ſhail however exhibit, which may be uſed ac- 
cordiug to the diverſities of genius, as a guide to reformers, or terrour to 
innovators. | OPS, 

One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of regular. orthography, was 
Sir Thomas Smith, ſecretary of ſtate to Queen Elizabeth, a man of real 
Jearning, and much Hractiſed in grammatical diſquiſitions. Had he written 
the following lines according to his ſcheme, they would have appearcs thus 


At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
The glory of the prieſth od, and the thime, 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous nge, 
And drove th ſe holy Vandals off the ſtuge. 
At lengd Eraſmus, Sat oret ingurd nam, 
Ae glori of Se prëſthüd and && zàm, 
Stemmd $2 wild torrent of 4 harb"rous 4g, 
And drov Bos häli Vandals vit. ve ag. 

After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. Gill, the cele. 
brated maſter of St. Paul's ſchool in London; which I cannot repreſent 
exatly for want of types, but will approach as nearly as I can by means 
of characters no. in uſe, io as to make it underttood, extubiting two- Hane 


Zas of Spencer in the reformed orthography. 


Spenſer, book ii. canto 5. 
Unthankful wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 
Wich which her ſovereign mercy thou dott quite? 
Thy lite the ſaved by her gracious deed ; 
zut thou doſt iveen with villanous defpight, 
To blot her honour, and her heav'nly light. 
Die, rather die, than fo ailoyally, . 
Deem of her high deſert, or jeem ſo light. 
Fair death :t is to ſhun mors ſhime ; then die. 
Pic, rather die, than ever love Miloyally. 
But if to love diſloyalty it be, | 
Shall I then hate her, that from deathes dnor | 
Me brought?) ah! far be ſuch reproach from me. 
What can I leſs do, than her love therefore, 
Sith I her due reward cannot reſtore ? 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerve, 
Dying her ſerve, and living her adore. . 
Thy life ſhe gave, thy life the doth deſerve ; 
Die, ratber die, than ever from her ieryice ſwerre. 
| nn - Vohankfif 


„/ ˙. . ood 


ENGLISH 


Vnhankful wre, ſaid h,, iz Sis'Se mid, 
Wi mio her ſoberain merſi Sou dutt quit * 
Dj, Iif ri ſabed bj her graſius did. 

Bu: Sou duft wen wih vilzaus diſpjt, 

Ta blot her honor, and ker hevil; list. 
Dj, raSer dj, Sen fo diſloiclj. 
Djm of her lu cezert, or ſj ſo lit. 
Fair deh it iz tu pun mr rm; Sen dj. 
Dj, rad er dj, Ben ever lub diſloialj. 

But if tu luh <:floral th it b,. 
Sal 1 &e1 1:@ her Fat from ce dur 
Nj brouſt? ah far bj ſuo reproↄ from mij. 
Wat kan TI js: du Sen ler lub Serfar, 
Sih i her dursw ard kangt refiwr ? 
Dj raðer di, and diig du her ſerb, 

Djs her is Vand litiz her a rtr 
Dj If pj ger, Si lt r du deb; 

Di, T«Ger di, Seu sLer from her ſæbis ſwerb. 

Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an 
underſtanding which might have qualified him for better employment. 
He ſeeins to have been more ſanguine than his predeceſlors, for he printed 
his book according to his own ſcheme; which the follow ig ſpecimen will 
make caſily underſtodd. ES: | | 


But whenſoever you have ocecaſion to trouble their patience, or to come 


among them being troubled, it is better to ſtand upon your guard, than to 


truſt to their gentleneſs. For the ſafeguard of your face, which they have 
moſt mind unto, provide a purichocd, made of courſe boultering, to be 
drawn and knit about your collar, which for more ſafety is to be hned 
againſt the eminent parts with woollen cloth. Firſt cut a piece about an 
inch and a half broad, and half a yard long, to reach round by the 
temples and forehead, from one ear to the other; which being ſowed in 


his place, join unto it two ſhort pieces of the ſame breadth under the eyes, 


for the balls of the cheeks, and then ſet an other piece ahout the breadth 
of a ſhilling againſt the top of the noſe. At other times, when they are 


not angered, a little piece half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and parts 


about them, may ſerve thougli it be in the heat of the day. 


Bet penſ-ever you hav* occaſion. to trubble Seir patienc', or to ccm among 
gem decing rubled, t is better to tand upon your gard, San to truſt to 
Eeir gentlenes. For Se ſaf'gard of yuur c', pio Fey hav” molt mind” unto, 
pro: id? a purſehod, mad” of coorſe boulter in, to h drawn and knit about 
your collar pig for mor' faf'ty is to bee he uigainſt 8 eminent parts wit 
wollen clox Firſt cut a peec* about an ino and a half broad, and half a 
yard long, to reas round by $: temples an! for'head, Tom one ear to 8e 
oer; pio being ſowed in his plac', oin unto it two port peeces of the 
ſam brea't under de eys, for the hals of Se chlexs, ant then ſet an oder 
pecc about Be breate of a filling againſt the top of Fe ne. At oder 
tim's, pen 8e ar' not angered, a little piec' half a quarter broad, to cover 


Se eys and parts a'out them, may ſerve Sowr it be in $e heat of 8e day. 
Butler on the Nature and Properties of Bees, 1634. | 


In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination to 
change the wrt ography; as appears, among other boots, in ſuch editions 
of the works cf Vilton as were publiſhed by himſelf. Of thefe reform- 
ers every man hd his own ſcheme ; but they agreed in one general deſign 
of accommud.ti:s the letters to the pronunciation, by ejecting ſuch as 
the; thought ſuperfluous. Some of them would have written theſe lines 
thus: | | 

— — Allrhe erth 
Shall the be par: dis, far happier. place 
Thum this of Eden, and far happier dais. 


Biſhop Mill ins afterwards, in his great work of the philoſophical lane 
gwge, prop. {ed, without expecting to be followed, a regular orthogra- 


phy ; b which the Lord's prayer is to be written thus: 


Yar aner haithart in béven, halloed bi dhyi nam, dhyi cingdym cym, 
dhy s bi ha in erth as it is in heven, &c. 


Wel fince had no general reformers ; but ſome ingenious men have 


_entemvoined to doferve well of their country, by writing honor and labor 
_ fot hanzrur and libour, rid for read in the proter-tenie, ſais for ſays, repete 


for e pat. l ne fir explain, or diclame for declaim. Of theie it may be 
fai', t as they ha e dune no. goud, they have done. little harm; both 
becauic they have inno» ates little, and becauſe few have followed them. 


The Englith language hs properly no dialects; the ſtile of writers has 
No pr ofelled i. erfity in the uſe of words, or of their fl. ons, and termi- 
nation, nor differs but by different degr es of ſkill 0: care. The oral 
Aicti an is uniform in no fpacious country, but has leſs + riation in Eng- 
land than in moſt other nations of equal extent. Te anguage of che 


northern counties retains many words now ont of wic, but which are 


TON G U E. 


commonly of the genuine Teutonick race, and is uttered with a pronun - 
ciation which now ſeems harſh and rough, but was probably uſed by our 
anceſtors. The northern ſpeech is therefore not barbarous but obſolete. 
The ſpeech in the weſtern provinces fecms to differ from the general die- 
tion rather by a depraved pronunciation, than by any real ditference which. 
letters would expreſs. | 


E T Y M O L O GV. 
TYMOLOGY teaches the deduction of one word from 


another, and the various moditications by which the 
ſenſe of the ſame word is diverſified; as hor/e, horſes ; I loves 
I lowed, | 
Of the An T1CLE. 
The Engliſh have two articles, az or a, and She. 


Ax, A. 

A has an indefinite fignification, and means one, with ſome 
reference to more; as, This is a good book, that is, one among 
the books that are good. Fe was killed by a ſword, that is, ſome 
feword, This is a better book for a man than a boy, that is, for 
one of thoſe that are men than one of thoſe that are boys. An army 
might enter without reſiſtance, that is, any army. 

In the ſenſes in which we uſe @ or an in the ſingular, we 
ſpeak in the plural without an article; as, % are good books. 

I have made an the original article, becauſe it is only the Saxon an, or 


Xn, one, applied to a new uſe, as the German ein, and the French un; the 
u being cut off before a conſonant in the ſpeed of utterance. 


Grammarians of the laſt age direct, that a» ſhould be uſed 
before +; whence it appears that the Engliſh anciently aſpi- 
rated leſs. Au is ſtill uſed before the filent &, as an herb, an 
honeft man : but otherwiſe 4; as, r 


A horſe, a horſe, my kingdom for a horſe, 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Arn or à can only be joined with a fingular, the eorreſpon- 
dent plural is the noun without an article, as I want a pen, I 
cat pens: Or with the pronominal adjective ſome, as I want 
ſome pers. 


Tus has a particular and definite ſignification, 
| The truit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 


Brought death into the world. Alton, 


That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which awe 
lice, 90 He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green herbs for the 
uſe of man; that is, tr theſe things that are cattle, and his uſe 
that is matte | | 
De is uſed in both numbers. 


I am as free as Nature firit made man, 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, 
When wild in woods e noble favage ran. Dryd. 


Many words are uſed without articles; as, 


1. Proper names, as John, Alexander, Longinus, Ariflar= 
chus, Feruſalem, Athens, Rome, London. Gop is uſed as a 
proper name. | a | 

2. Abitratt names, as blackneſs, witchcraft, virtue, vice, 
beauty, uglineſi, love, hatred, anger, gooduature, kindneſs. 

3- Words in which nothing but the mere being of any 
thins is implied: This is not beer, but water; This is not 
gras, but feel, 


Of Nouns SUBSTANTIVESs 


The relations of Engliſh nouns to words going before or 
following are not expreſſed by caſes, or changes of termina- 


tion 


A GRAMMAR OF T H E 


tion, but as in moſt of the other European languages by pre- 
politions, unleſs we may be ſaid to have a genitive caſc, 


Singular. 
Nom. Magiſter, a Maſter, the Maſter, 
Gen. Magiſtri, of a Maſter, of te Maſter, or Mafters, 
| | | the Maſters. 
Dat. Magiſtro, to a Maſter, to the Maſter, 
Acc. Magiſtrum, 4 Matter, {he Maſter, 


Voc. Magiſter, Maſter, O Maſter. 

Abl. Magiſtro, roma Maſter, from the Maſter, 
| Plural, | 

Nom. Magiſtri, Maſters, the Maſters. 


Gen. Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, of the Matters, * 
Dat. Magiſtris, o Maſters, to the Maſters. 
Acc. Magiſtros, Maſters, te Maſters, 

Voc. Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters. | 
Abl. Magiſtris, from Maſters, from the Maſters. 


Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 


Maſter, Gen. Maſterss Plur. Maſters. 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Pur. Scholars. 


Theſe genitives are always written with a mark of eliſion, e, ſchon 
lar, according to an opinion long received, that the *s is a contraction o 
his, as the ſoldier's valour, for the ſoldier his valour : but this cannot be the 
true original, becauſe 's is put to female nouns. JYYomar's beauty; the Vir- 
giz''s delicacy 5 baughty Tund's unrelenting hate: and collective nouns, as Mo- 
men's paſſions, the rabbl."s inſolence ; the multitud:"s folly ; in all theſe caſes it is 
app. rent that his cannot be underſtood. We tay likewiſe, the foundation's 
for ength, the diamond's Iuſlre, the winter's ſeverity ; but in theſe caſes þ 5 may 
be underſtood, he and his having formerly been applied to neuters in the 
place now ſupplied by it and z2s, 5 

The learned and ſagacious Wallis, to whom every Engliſh grammarian 
owes a tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the noun an adj-&ve 


Paſſlive; I think with no more propriety than he might have applied the 


ſ:me to the genitive in tum decus, Trojee oris, or any other Latin genitive. 
Dr. Lowth, on the other part, ſuppoſes the poſſeſſive pronouns iue and 
thine to be genitive caſes, 


This termination of the noun ſeems to conſtitute a real genitive indicat- 


ing potſeſſion. It is derived to us from thoſe who declined pm, a /mith ; 
Gen. prmSep, F a ſmith; Plur. pmiSep, or midar, hits; and ſo intwo 
other of their ſeven declenſions. | 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets both the 
genitive and plural were longer by a ſyllable than the original word; Auitis, 
for #ni25:'s in Chaucer ; leavis, for leaves, in Spenſer. 

When a word ends in , the genitive may be the ſame with the nomina- 
tive, as FVeuus temple. 

The plural is formed by adding , as table, tables; fly, Nies; 
fifter, fifters; wood, woods; or es where s could not otherwiſe 
be ſounded, as after ch, s, , , X; aſter c ſounded like s, and 
g like ; the mute e is vocal before s, as lance, lauces; out- 
rage, outrages. | | | | 

The formation of the phæral and genitive ſingular is the ſame. 


A few words yet make the plural in u, as men, women, oxen, ſwine, and 


more anciently cyen and hen. This formation is that which generally pre- 
vails in the Teutonick dialecis. OY 5 

Words that end in F commonly form their plural by wes, as 
boaf, loaves; calf, catves. | | 

Except a few, muff, mufs; chef, chiefs. So hoof, roof, proof, relief, miſe 


, * 
chief, paß, cuff, diuaf, handberchicf, grief. 


Irreoular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice from louſe, mice from mouſe, 
; 4 1 £ , ey 20e, 
gest from geg, fret from fe, dice from die, pence from penny, brethren from 


brothes, children from cd. 

Plurals ending in s have for the moſt part no genitives; 
but we ſav, Womens evce/lencies, and Weigh the mens <vits 
agzainft the ladies hairs, Pope. | 

Dr. Wallis thinks the Lord's houſe may be ſaid for the houſe of Lords ; but 
ſuch phraſes are not now in uſe ; and ſurely an Engliſh ear rebels againſt 
them, they would commonly produce a troubleſome ambiguity, as the 
Lord's houſe, muy be the bouje of Lords, or the houſe of a Lord. Beſides that 
the mark of elicon is improper, for in the Lords houſe nothing is cut off. 

Some Engliſh ſubſtantives, like thoſe of many other languages, change 
their termination as they expreſs different ſexes, as prince, princeſs; actor, 
actreſs ; lion, lioneſ; ; hers, her Tothele mentioned by Dr. Lowth may 


be added arbi!reſs poeteſs, chauntreſs, ducbeſi, tizreſs, gowerneſe, tus reſiy 
Pecreh, authore/,, traytreſs, and perhaps others. Of theſe variable termi- 


nations we have only a ſufficient number to make us feel our want; for 


when we ſay of a woman that ſhe is a philoſopher, an aſtronomer, a builder, 


a weaver, a dancer, we perceive an impropriety in the termination which 
we cannot avoid; but we can ſay that ſhe is an architect, a botaniſt, a flus 


dent, becauſe theſe terminations have not annexed to them the notion of 


ſex. In words which the neceſſities of life are often requiring, the ſex 
is diſtinguiſhed not by different terminations but by different names, as a 


bull, a cow; a horſe, a mare; equus, equa; A cock, a hen; and ſometimes by 


pronouns prefixed, as à he-goat, a ſhe-goat. 


_ Of AvJjEcTIves., 


Adjectives in the Engliſh language are wholly indeclinable; 


having neither caſe, gender, nor number, and being added to 
ſubſtantives in all relations without any change; as, a good 


woman good women ; of a good woman; a good man, good em 


of good men. 


8 The Compariſon of Adjefives, 

The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by adding 
er, the ſuperlative by adding , to the poſitive; as fair, fairer, 
faire; lovely, lovelier, lovelio; feet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt ; 
low, lower, low; high, higher, hizbefe. 

Some words are irregularly compared; as good, better, beſt ; 
bad, worſe, worſt ; little, leſs, leaſt ; near, nearer, next ; much 
more, moſt ; many (or moe), more (tor moer), moſt (for moeſt) ; 
late, later, lat:f? or laſt. 


Some comparatives form a ſuperlative by adding 229, as 
nether, nethermoſt ; outer, outermeſt ; under, undermoſt ; up, up- 


per, uppermoſt; fore, former, foremoſt. 
37 is ſometimes added tò a ſubſtantive, as , ſonthe 


' moſt. | 


Many adjectives do not admit of compariſon by terminati- 


ons, aud are only compared by ore and moſt, as benevolent, 


more benevolent, moſt benevolent, 8 
All adjectives may be compared by more and maſ, even 


when they have comparatives and ſuperlatives regularly 


formed; as fair, fairer; or more fair : faireſt, or moſt fair. 


In adjeRives that admit a regular compariſon, the comparative ore is 
oftener uſed than the ſuperlative mo, as more fair is oftener written for 


fairer, than maſt fair for faireſt. 


The compariſon of adjectives is very uncertain ; and being 
much regulated by commodiouſneſs of utterance, or agreea- 
bleneſs of ſound, is not eaſily reduced to rules. | 

Monoſyllables are commonly compared, | 

Polyſyllables, or words of more than two ſyllables, are 
ſeldom compared otherwiſe than by more and moft, as deplora- 
ble, more deplorable, moſt deplorable. 5 

Diſſyllables are ſeldom compared if they terminate in /me, 


ft » 


as fuljome, to:lſome; in ful, As careful, ſpleenful, dreadful; in 


zug, as trifiing, charming; in ors, as porous; in leſs, as care- 
lefs, harmleſs; in ed, as wretched: in id, as candid; in al, as 


mortal; in ent, as recent, fervent; in ain, as certain; in ve, 
as %; in dy, as woody: in fy, as puffy; in by, as rocky, 
except lucky; in my, as roomy; in ny, as. hinny; in py, as ropy, 
except happy; in ry, as boary. 8 


Some comparatives and ſuperlatives are yet found in good writers 


formed without regard to the foregoing rules: but in a language ſub- 


jected fo little and ſo lately to grammar, tuch anomalies muſt frequently 
occur. | | | = 
So lady is compared by Milton. 
She in /Þadieft covert hid, | 
Tun'd her nocturnal note. Parad. Left 
And virtuous. _ S 
| What ſhe wills to ſay or do, 


Scems wiſeſt, virtuouſe/, diſcreeteſt, beſh. Parad. Lofts 
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$8 bring, by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. | 
It is not ſo decorous, in reſpe& of God, that he ſhould immedi. 
ately do all the meaneſt and triſlingeſt things himſelf, without mak- 
ing uſe of any inferior or ſubordinate miniſter, 
| Ray on the Creation, 


Famous, by Milton. 2 
, I thall be named among the famuſc/f 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feltivals. 
T:wentive, by Aſcham 
Thoſe have the :wventiveſt heads for all purpoſes, and roundeſt 
tongues in all matters. Ajcham's Schoolmaſſer, 
Mortal, by Bacon. | | 
The mortaieſt poiſons practiſed by the Weſt Indians, have ſome 
mixture of the blood, fat, or fleſh of man. Bacon. 


Natural, by Woiton. | 
I will now deliver a few of the propereſt and naturall;f conſidera- 
tions that belong to this piece. Wetton's Architecture. 
Mretebed, by Jonſon. 
The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps ; ſuch as preſuming 
on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at terms when 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


they underſtand not things. Ben FJonſon. 
Powerful, by Milton. 2 
We have ſuſtain'd one day in doubtful fight, 
What heav'n's great King hath pow'rfull:/# to ſend 
Againſt us from about his throne. 23 Paradiſe Loſe. 


The termination in / may be accounted in ſome ſort a degree of com- 
pariſon, by which the fignificatioa is diminiſhed below the poſitive, as 
black, blacki/h, or tending to blackneſs ; ſalt, ſalriſh, or having a little 
taſte of ſalt : they therefore admit no compariſon. 
ſeldom added but to words exprefling ſenſible qualities, nor often to words 
of above one ſyllable, and is ſcarcely uſed in the ſolemn or ſublime ſtyle. 


Of PrRonovuNs, 
Pronouns in the Engliſh language are, I, thou, he, with 
their plurals <ve, ye, they; it, who, which, what, whether, 


euboſoever, whatſoever, my, mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, 
yours, his, her, hers, their, theirs, this, that, other, another, the 


Same, ſome. 


The pronouns perſonal are irregularly inflected. 


Singular, Plural, 
Nom. I We 
Asccuſ. and other 
oblique = 18 : Vos 
Nom. Thou Ye 
Obligue, Thee You 


You is commonly uſed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the lan- 
ruage of ceremony, where the tecond perſon plural is uted for the ſecond 
perſon ſingular, You are my friend. 


Singular, Plural. | 
e = 2 | applied to maſculines, 
Os, —_ 3 | applied to feminines. 
On : 3 HE | Applied to neuters or things. 


For it the practice of ancient writers was to uſe he, and for 
its, his, | 

The poſſeſſive pronouns, like 
caſes or change of termination. 

The poſleſſive of the firſt perſon is y, mine, our, ours; of 
the ſecond, thy, thine, you, yours; of the third, from he, his, 
from /he, her, and hers, and in the plural their, theirs, for 
both ſexes, | 


other adjectives, are without 


Our, yours, hers, theirs, are uſed when the ſubſtantive preceding is ſepa- 
rated by a verb, as Theſe are our books. Theſe books are ours. Your children 
oe ours in ſtature, but ours farpaſs yours in learning. 

Our, yours, hers, thars, notwithſtanding their ſeeming plural termina- 
bon, are applied equally to ſingular and plural ſubſlantives, as This beck is 
ours. Theje books are ours. | 


This termination is 


Mine and thine were formerly uſed before a vowel, as mine amiable lady; 
which though now diſuſed in prote, might be ſtill properly cantinued in 
poetry, they are uſed as ows and yours, and are referred to a ſubſtantive 
preceding, as, thy houſe is larger than mine, but my garden is more ſpaci- 
ous than thine. 3 


Their and theirs are the poſſeſſives likewiſe of they, when 
they is the plural of zz, and are therefore applied to things. 

Pronouns relative are, who, which, what, whother, whoſe 
ever, whatſoever. | | 


Sing. and Plur, 

Nom, Who 
Gen. Whoſe Gen. Of which, or whoſe 
Other oblique caſes, Whom Other oblique caſes, Which 


Who is now uſed in relation to perſons, and which in relation to things; 
but they were anciently confounded. At leaſt it was common to ſay, the 
man which, though I remember no example of, the thing who. 

Whoſe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of 4vbich : 

The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 


Whether is only uſed in the nominative and accufative caſes; and has no 
plural, being applied only to one of a number, commonly to one of two, 
as, Whether of theſe is left I know not. Whether hall I chooſe? It is now 
almoſt obſolete. | 


Sing. and Plur. 
Nom. Which 


What, whether relative or interrogative, is without varia- 
tion. 

Whoſvever, whatſoever, being compounded of <vho or aha 
and /oever, follow the rule of their primitives. 


Singular, Plural. 
This Theſe 
T 
in all caſes, ] Other On 
Whether 


The plural others is not uſed but when it is referred to a ſubſtantive 
procedings as I have ſent other horſes. I have not ſent the ſame horſes, bud 
others. 

Another, being only an other, has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, have 
a relative and pronominal uſe. Hereof, herein, hereby, hereaf= 
ter, herewith, thereof, therein, thereby, wa 2 therewith, 
whereof, wherein, whereby, whereupon, wherewith, which ſigni- 
fy, of this, in this, &e, of that, in that, &c. of which, in 
abhich, &C. : ; 

Therefore and Therefore, which are properly, there for and 
evhere for, for that, for which, are now reckoned conjunctions, 
and continued in uſe. The 1eit ſeem to be paſling by degrees 
into neglect, though proper, uſeful, and analogous, They 
are referred both to ſingular and plural antecedents, 

There are two more words uſed only in conjunction with 
pronouns, owr and /elf. | | 

Otvz is added to poſſeſſives, both fingular and plural, as 
my own hand, our own houſe, It is emphatical, and implies a 
filent contrariety or oppoſition ; as / live in my own houje, that 
is, not in à hired houſe. This 1 did <vith my own hand, that is, 
cuithout help, or not by proxy. | | 

SF is added to poſſeſſives, as my/elf, yourſelves ; and ſomes 
times to perſonal pronouns, as himfelf, itſelf, themſelves, It 
then, like own, expreſſes emphatis and oppolition, as I did 
this myſelf, that is, not another; or it forms a reciprocal pro- 
noun, as Me hurt ourſelves by vain rage. 

Himſolf, itſclf, themſelves, is ſuppoſed by Wallis to be put by corruption, 
for his ſelf, it jelf, their ſelves; fo that ſe f is always a ſubſtantive. This 
ſeems juſtly obſerved, for we ſay, He came himſelf ; Himſelf ſhall do this; 
where him/elf cannot be an accuſative. 


Of the VII B. 


Engliſh Verbs are active, as I ove; or neuter, as I langni/hs 
The neuters are formed like the actives. 


Moft 
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Toft verbs ſignifying addion may likewiſe agnity condition or habit, and 
become acutrs, as I love, I am in love, 1 frike, I am now ſtriking. 


Verbs have only two tenfes inflected in their terminations, 


the preſent and fümple amp the other ten{es are com- 
pounded of the auxiliary verbs / wor, Ball, evill, let, may, cany 
and the infinitive of the active or neuter verb. 

The pallive voice is formed by joining the participle prete- 
rite to the ſubltantive verb, as 4 a loved; 


Indicative Mood. 


Preſent Toe. 
: »2. I have; thou haſt; he hath or has. 


Plur. We have - v have; they have. 
Has is a termination corrupted from hath, but now more frequently aiſcd 


-both in proſe and verſe. 


To have. 


Simple Preterites 
Sing. Thad; ; thou hadſt; he had; 
os el We bad ye had ; they bal. 
Bene Preterite. 
S272. { have had; thou haſt had ; he has or hath had, 
#1, ire We hay e had ; ye have had ; they have had, 
Pretes daher fed. 
Sing. Thad had; Hh hadit had; /e had had; 
Flur. Nie had had; 3 Jt had had ; they had bad) 
58 . 
King. I ſhall have; on ſhalt have; He ſhall 1155 : 
Flr. He ſhall have; ye ſhall have ; they hall hav e. 
Second Futur Oo 
Jug. Iwill have; on wilt have; he will have; 


Plur. We will have; Je will have; thy will hav e. 
By reading tlieſe future tenſes may be obſerved the variations oa and 


U 44. 


Imperative Mood. 
Sing. Have, or have thou; let him have; | 
Plur. Let as have; ; have, or have ye; let them have. 


Conjunctive Mood, 
Preſent. 
Sing. I have; thor have; he have; 
Pur. We have; ye have; they hav Co 


Preterite ſimple as in the Indicative, 
Preterite compound, 
thou have had ; he have had. 


8 have had; 
they have had; 


Plur. We have EF ye have ball ; 
Future. 
Sing. IT ſhall have; as in the Indicative, 
Second Future. 
Sing. I ſhall have had; ho thalt have had; he ſhall have kad 
Pla. We ſhall have had ; ye ſhall have had; 3 88 mall have 


had. 
Potential. 


The potential form of ſpeaking is expreſſed by may, can, 
in the preſent ; and might, could, or ſhould, in the preterite, 
joined with the infinitive mood + the verb. 


Pr ſent. 

Sing. I may have; thou mayſt have; he may have; 

Plur. We may have ; ye may have ; they may have. 
Preterite. 

Sing. I might hates ; thou mightſt have; be might have; 

Plar. We might have; ; ye might have; they * have. 
Preſent. 

Sing. I can have; thou canſt have; he can have; 

Plur. We can have; ; ye can have they can have. 
Proterbe: 


Sing. I could have; thou couldſt have; hs could have; 


Sine: IT ſhould have had; 


had, 8& Cs 


| Sing. J love; thou loveit ; he loveth, or loves 


| Future. 7 ſhall have been, Sc. 


Plur. Ne could have; ye could have; they could have. 
In like manner. 1s united to the verb. 
"Ther: is likewiſe a double Preterite. 
thou thouldit have had; he ſhould 
ibey ſhotld 


have had ; 
Plur. We ſhould have had; ye ſhould have had ; 


have had. 
In like manner we uſe, 1 might have had; I could have 


Infinitive Mood. 
Preterite To have had. 1 8 


Preſent. To have. 
Particifle preter. Had. 


Par ticiple priſe ute. Havi ing 5 
Verb Active. 


Indie ative. 


To Lowe. 
Preſent. 


Plur. We love; ye love; they love. 


Preterite ſimple. 
Sing. I loved; thou lovedit ; he loved; 
Plrur. We lov <a; ye loved; ' they lov ad, 
Preterper fret compound. T have loved, Se. 
Preter pluperfe ef. Thad loved, Se. 
Future, Tihall love, &c. I will love, Sc. 
Imperative. 
Sing. Love; or love thou; let him love; 
Plur. Let us love; love, or love ye; let them love. 


Conjunctive. Preſent, 

Sing. 7 love; thor love; he love; | 
Plur. We hve; ze love; they love. 
Pre terite ſimple. As in the Indicative. 
Preterite compound. { have loved, Se. 
Future. I thall love, Sc. 
Second Future. I ſhall have loved, &. 

| Potential. 
Preſent. 7 may or can love, Sc. 
Preterite. { might, could, or ſhould 2 „ 
Double Pret. I might, could, or ſhould have lov ed, S 


Infinitive. 
Preſent. To love.” | Preterite, Te have loved. 


Participle preſent. Loving. Participle paſt, Loved. 
The paſſive is formed by the addition of the participle pre- 


terite, to the different tenſes of the verb to be, which muff 
therefore be here exhibited. 


| Indicative re. Preſent. 

Sing. Jam; thou art; he is; 

Plur. We are, or be; ye are, or be; they are, or 2s | 
The plural be Is now ltile 3 in uſe. 

Preterite, 


Sing. I was; thou waſt or wert; he was; 


Plur. We were: ye were; they were. 


Wert is properly of the conjunctive mood, and oughit not to be uſed N 


the indicative. 
Preterite compound. Thave been, Se. 


Preterpluperfect. I had been, Sc. 
Future. Z ſhall or will be Se. 


Imperative. 


Sing. Be how's ; let Hin be; 
Plur. Let us be; be ye; let them be. 


Conjunctive. Preſents 
Sing. I be; thou beeſt; he be; 
Plur. We be; ye be; they be. 
Preterite. 


ing. T were ; thou wert; he were; 


Plur. We were; ye were; they were. 
. 


Preterite compound, I have been, Ec. 


Potential, 


c Potential. | 
may or can; would, could, or ſhould be could, would, or 
ſhould have been, Wc. 5 | | 
Iznfinitive. 
Preſent. To be. Preterite. To have been. | 
Participle preſ. Being. Participle preter. Having been. 
Paaſſive Voice. Indicative Mood. | 
Tam loved, Sc. 7 was loved, &c, have been loved, Oc, 


Conjunctive Mood. 


If 7 be loved, Sc. If Z were loved, Sc. If 7 ſhall have 


been loved, Se. | 

| Potential Mood. 

I may or can be loved, Sc. 1 might, could, or ſhould be 
loved, Sc. I might, could, or ſhould have been loved, 
See. , 7 | 

| Infinitive. | | | 
Preſent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. 8 | 
There is another form of Engliſh verbs, in which the infi- 
nitive mood is joined to the verb do in its various inflections, 
which are therefore to be learned in this place. 


; To Do. 
1 Indicative, 
Sing. I do; thou doſt; he doth; 
Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 
: Preterite. 


Ing. I did; tou didſt; he did; 
Plur. We did; ye did; they did. | 
Preterite, Ec. I have done, Sc. TI had done, Oc. 
Futzre, { ſhall or will do, Sc. 
| Imperative, 
Sing. Do thou; let him do; 
Plur. Let us do; do ye; let them do. 


Preſent, 


Preſent. | 


| Conjunctive. 

Sing. I do; thou do; he do; 

Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 
The reſt are as in the Indicative, 


Tifinitive. To do; to have done. . 
7 Participle prefe Doing. Participle preter. Done. p 
Do is ſometimes uſed ſuperfluouſly, as, J do love, 7 did 
love; fimply for I love, or I loved; but this is conſidered as a 
vitious mode of ſpeech, | | | 
It is ſometimes uſed emphatically ; as, | 


7 do lome thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. | 
It is frequently joined with a negative; as, 7 like her, but 
Ido not love her; I wiſhed him ſucceſs, 5ut did not help him. 
This, by cuſtom at leaſt, appears more eaſy, than the other 
form of exprefling the ſame ſenſe by a negative adverb after 
the verb, 7 [ike her, but love her not. | | 
The Imperative prohibitory is ſeldom applied in the ſecond 
perſon, at leaſt in proſe, without the word de; as, Stop him, 
but do not hurt him; Praiſe beauty, but do do no: dote on it. 
its chief uſe is in interrogative forms of ſpeech, in which 
it is uſed through all the perſons; as, Do I hee? Doſt thou 
Arise ue? Do they rebel? Did 7 complain ? Didſt thor lowe her? 
Did ſhe die? So likewiſe in negative interrogations ; Do I not 
yet grieve ? Did /he not die? = 
Do and did are thus uſed only for the preſent and ſimple 
Preterite, | | 


There is another manner of conjugating 
which, when it is uſed, may not improperly denominate them 
nexter paſſgves, as they are inffecied according to the paſſive 
form by the help of the verb ſubſtantive 2 be, They anſwer 
nearly to the reciprocal verbs in French; as, 
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Shakeſpeare. 
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nunc chartis imprimitar. 


bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, ſped, ftrid, r 


neuter verbs, 


Jam riſen, ſurrexi, Latin; Je me ſuis leve, French. 

7 was walked out, exieram; Je m'etois promenè. 

In like manner we commonly expreſs the preſent tenſe ; as, I am going, 
es. Jam grieving, dello. She is dying, illa moritur. The tempeſt is rag- 
ing, furit procella. I am purſuing an eyemy, ho/tem inſequor, So the other 
tenſes, as, He wire walking, iruy;cmuy, migimelailis, I have been walking, I 


Had been walking, 1 /ba!l or will & walking. 


. There is ano her manner of uſing the active participle, which gives it a 

paſſive ſigniſication; as, The grammar is now printing, grammatica jan 
The braſs is forging, æra excuduntur. This is, in 
my opinion, 2 vitious expreſſion, probably corrupted from a phraſe more 
pure, but now ſomewhat obſolete : The book is a printing, The braſs is a 
forging ; a being properly at, and printing and forging verbal nouns ſigni- 
fying action, according to the analogy of this language. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers frequently 
confounded, or rather the conjunctive is wholly neglected, when ſome 
convenience of veri:fication does not invite its revival. It is uſed among 
the purer writers of former times after :f, though, ere, before, till or until, 


. whether, except, unlſs, whatſoever, whomſoever, and words of withing ; as 


Doubt/eſs thou art our father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Iſrael 
acknowledge us not. | 


| Of InxgEGULAR VERBS. | 
The Engliſh verbs were divided by Ben Jonſon into four 
conjugations, Without any reaſon ariſing from the nature of 
the language, which has properly but one conjugation, fuch 
as has been exemplified ; from which all deviations are to be 


conſidered as anomalics, which are indeed in our monoſyllable 


Saxon verbs, and the verbs derived from them, very frequent; 
but almoſt all the verbs which have been adopted from other 
languages, follow the regular form. 


Our verbs are obſerved by r. Wallis to be irregular only in the forma- 
tion of the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the ſcantineſs of our 
conjugations, there is ſcarcely any other place for irregularity. 


The firſt irregularity, is a ſlight deviation from the regular 


form, by rapid utterance or poetical contraction: the laſt ſyl- 


lable ed is often joined with the former by ſuppreſſion of e; as 
lov'd for loved; after c, ch, /b, f, &, x, and after the conſonants, 
½, th, when more ſtrongly pronounced, and ſometimes after 
m, u, r, if preceded by a ſhort vowel, 7 is uſed in pronuncia- 
tion, but very ſeldom in writing, rather than 4; as plac't, 
Snatch*'t, fiſh't, wwak't, dwePt, ſinel't; for plac'd, ſnatch'd, 
Hiſb' d, wal*d, dweld, ſmePd; or placed, ſnatched, fiſhed, waked, 
diuelled, ſmelled. 

| Thoſe words which terminate in 7 or /}, or , make their 
preterite in , even in ſolemn language; as crept, felt, divelt ; 
ſometimes after x, ed is changed into ?; as wext: this is not 
conſtant. 

A long vowel is often changed into a ſhort one; thus, Lept, 
Sept, wept, crept, ſwept ; from the verbs, to keep, to /leep, to 
qaueep, to creep, to faveep. 

Where dor : go before, the additional letter 4 or :, in this 
contracted form, coaleſce into one letter with the radical & or 
?: if t were the radical, they coaleſce into :?; but if 4 were 


the radical, then into 4 or :, as the one or the other letter may 


be more eaſily pronounced: as, read, led, ſpreads fed, ſhred, 

d; from the verbs 
to read, to lead, to ſpread, to ſhed, to ſhread, to bid, to hide, to 
chide, to feed, to bleed, to breed, to ſpeed, to ſtride, to ſlide, 
to ride. And thus, caft, hurt, caſt, burft, cat, beat, ſweat, 
fit, quit, ſmit, writ, bit, hit, met, ſhot ; from the verbs, to caft, 
to hurt, to coſt, to burſt, to eat, to beat, to fiveat, to fit, to 
quit, to ſmite, to <write, to bite, to hit, to meet, to ſhoot, And 
in like manner, /ent, ſent, rent, girt ; from the verbs, to lend, 
to /end, to rend, to gird, 

The participle preterite or paſſive is often formed in en, in- 
ſtead of ed; us been, taken, given, flain, known ; from the verbs, 
to be, to take, to give, to /lay, to know, 

Many words have two or more participles, as not only 
euritten, bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, ſhotten, choſen, 
broken ; but likewiſe 2vr74, bit, eat, beat, hid, ehid, ſhot, choſe, 
broke, are promiſcuoully uſed in the participle, from the verbs 
to brite, to bite, to eat, to beat, to hide, to chide, to /boot, to 
chooſe, to break, and many ſu 1 like. | i 

DB 


| 
| 
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ee ſeen, lieu, lain. Y et from 
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In the fame manner /oxvn, ern, bewn, moron, Iodden, 1 
as well as Jow'd, She'd, hew'd, mowd, loaded, aged, {roin 
tho verbs to /t, to ſhexo, to heir, to mary, to Lad, or lage. 


Concerning theſe double participles it is Cithcult to give 


any rule; but he ſhall ſeldom err who remembers, that when 
a verb has a participle diſtinct from its preterite, as wwri/fs, 
rote, aten, that diſtinct participle is more proper and ele- 
Fant, as The book is written, is better than The Yook 7; wrote, 
F rote however may be uſed in poetry; at leafl if we allow any 
authority to poets, who, in the exultation of genius, think 
tnemſelbes perhaps intitled to trample on grummarians. 

There are other anomalies in the preterite, 

1. Win, Spins boging ſein fir, flick, fuss fling, N ug. ring, 
eoring, ſpring, fing, drink, fork, . , A "eh, come, run, find, 

ud, grind, Wind, both in the preterite, imperfect, and parti- 


| ciple paſſive, give uon, ſpun, begun, fronm, fr uch, Hauel, ſungy 


Fung, flung, 1 YUNG, T 0% ſprung, froung 5 (% ſrunk, At „ 77 unk, 
funk, come, run, Sound, bound, ground, An And moſt of 
chem are alſo formed in the preterite by a, as began, rang, 


Jang, ſpring, &rank, came, ran, and ſome others; but mott of 


theſe are now obſolete. Some in the participle patlive like- 
wiſe take en, as rieten, ffirncken, drunken, boundeu. 

2. Fight, teach, reach, ſeek, beſeech, catch, buy, bring, think, 
<vort, make forght, taught, raught „ ſonght, beſorght, canghr, 
bought, brought, thourht, Wrong be. 

But a great many of theſe retain likewiſe the regular form, 
As T. ached, FOAC bed, beſveched, catched, £vorked., 

. Tale, Babes for ake, wakes „ awake, ffand, break, ſpeak, 
tar, Pear, Fovear, tear, Weave, 425 9 ferive, ide drive, 

22 wes riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, a hide, ride, chooſe, chuſe, 
tread, get, beget, for get, ſecthe, make in both preterite and par- 
ticiple took, forſook, awoke, arvoke, food, broke, Spoke, bore, ſhore, 
Froore, tore, wore, wwove, clove, flrove, throve, drove, ſhone, roſe, 
aroſe, . zorote, bode, abode, rode, choſe, trode, got, begot, 


forgot, ſod. But we ſay likewiſe, thrive, riſe, ſinit, writ, 2574 | 


rid: In the, preterite ſome are likewiſe formed by a, as br ale, 
pale, bare, Mare, fare, tare, ware, clave, gat, be gal, forgat, 
and perhaps ſome others, but more rarely. In the participle 
paltive are many of them formed ys en, as taken, Shaken, for- 
faken, br oh: Ws) ſpoken, born, ſhor Hy „bora, tor Hy n, coe n, 
"cloven, thriven, driven, riſen, ſmitten, ridden, choſin, trodden, 
gotten, begotien, Forgotten,  ſodden. And many do likewiſe re- 
tuin the analog y in both, as vated, awvabed, ſhared, Weaver, 
Ii, abided, ſeethbed, 

4. Cle, bid, fit, make in the preterite gave, badr, ſite ; 
in the participle Paſſive, given, bidder, fitten ; but in both 
5.1. 

. Drau, know, grow, throw, blow, crow like a cock, 
r, Hax, fee, ty, make their „ drew, new, grewy 
threw, blew, eta, flew, lex, farvy lay; their participles 
paſſive by x, n known, grown, thrown, bloxon, flown, 
ce is made fled; from go, 
„from the old <verd, the participle 1 is gone. 


A 


Of DERIVATIO Ne 


* That the Eneliſh language may be more eaſily nerd d, it is neceſ- 
ſary t enquire how its derivative words are deduced from their primitives, 
and ow the primitives are borrowee trom other languages In this in- 
Guiry 1 mall ſometimes copy Pr. Wallis, and lometimes endeavour to 
ſupply his defects, and rectify lis errours, 


| Nouns are derived from verbs. 

The thing implied in the verb as done or produced, is 
gom monly either the preſent of the verb; as, to love, love ; 
to fright, a ehe; to fight, a fight; or the proEcice ot the 
verb, as, ts lirike, I iirick or iirook, a ſtroke. 

Ihe action is the ſame with the participle preſent, as lov- 
MY, Frig hes 19, fighting, fir Aung. 

The Tone, or perſon acting, is denoted by the ſyllable er 

added to the verb, as lover, Frightery Heri ter. 


fol, careleſs, Helpleſ. 


T Hr 


| 1 ajeftives and ſometimes other parts of 
ſpeech, are changed into verbs: in which caſe the vowel is 
otten leugthencd, or the confonant ſottened; as a houſe, 2 
houſe ; brals, to 4 ; glafs, to glaze ; grals, to graze ; price, 
to Prize; breath, 4o breathe ; a fiſh, to fiſh; oyl, to oyl; fur- 
ther, 18 further; forward, to forward; hinder, to hinder. 
Sometimes the terminat on en is added, eſpecially to adjec- 


tives; as, hatte, to haſten ; length, to lengthen ; : itrength, 20 


A. ongthen ; ; ſhort, to ſhorten ; falt, to faſten ; white, 2 wwhiten 3 
black, 25 a e ; hard, to n en ſoft, to /often. 

From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by ad- 
ding the termiuation y ; as a louſe, 4% ; wealth, <vealthy ; 
health, heaithy; might, augbty; worth, worthy ; wit, witty ; 
luſt, 22 water, <vatery; carth, earthy; wood, a wood, 
We; air, airy ; a heart, hearty ; a hand, handy. 

From ſubtluutives are formed adjectives of plenty, by ad- 
ding the termination Au, denoting abundance, as, joy, Jey- 
ul; fruit, Huitful; youth, youthful ; care, careful; ule, 
2% ful; delight, delightful; plenty, plentiful ; help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almoit the ſame ſenſe, but with ſome kind 


of diminution thereof, the termination /ome is added, denot-. 


1 ſomething, or in ſome degree; as delight, delightfome'; 


game, gameſome; irk, irkſome ; burden, Surdlenſome; trouble, 
27 oublefome ; 
ſome; tail, toilfomes 
On the contrary, the termination leſ5 added to ſubſtantives, 
makes adjectives tiguifying want; as worthleſs, witleſs, heartleſs, 
Thus comfort, confort liſo; 185 
Fele. | 


Privation or contrariety 1s very often denoted by the par-- 


ticle zz prefixed to many adjectives, or i before words de- 


rived from the Latin; as, pleaſant, wnpleaſant ; wiſe, unwiſe; 
profitable, wnprofe 3 patient, impatient, Thus wn worth by, 
unhealthy, unfruitful, unuſeful, and many more. 1 5 

The original Engliſh privative is n; but as we often borrow from tlie 


Latin, or its deſcendants, words already ſignify ing privation, as ineſhicaciousy 
impious, indiſcreet, the inſeparable particles un and in have fallen into con- 


_ fuſion, from which it is not eaſy to d: ſentangle them. 


Un is prefixed to all w ords originally Englith ; as unt rue, untrath, un- 
taug ht, unhandſome. 

Un is prefixed to all participles made privative ad, eftives, a unfechng, — 
aſſiſting, unaiding, unaid:d, ande lighted, unendrared. 


Un vught never to be prefixed to a participle preſent, to mark a kor- 


bearance of action, as w/ighing 3 but a privation of habit as i. 

U is prefixed to moſt ſubſtantives which have an Engliſh termin- tion, 
as unfec1t! tem fs, unper f. Otneſ>, which, if they have borrowed termina ions, 
take in Or in, as vifecr tility, im er fection; unci vil, incivility ; uuactive, indeti- 
vity. 

In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already compounded, it is 
uſual to retain the particle prefixed, as indecent, inch gant, improper ; but if 
we borrow the adjective, and add the privatize particle, we commonly 


prefix an, as unpolite, ungaliaut. 


The prepoſitive particles dis and mis, derived from the 4 
and zzes of the French, ſignify almoſt the ſame as wn; yet dis 
rather imports contrariety than privation, ſince it anſwers to 
the Latin prepoſition de. Is iniinuates ſome error, and for 
the moſt part may be rendered by the Latin words ale or 
fperferam, To like, to difiifke ; honour, diſhonour; to honour, 
to grace, zo di/honour, to diſgrace; to deign, to difdci cigh 3 
chance, hap, mi/thance, miſhap ; to take, to miſtake ; deed, 
miſdeed ; to uſe, to miſuſe ; to employ 70 un employ - to apply, 7 
to miſafply. 

Words derived from Latin written with de or dis, retain 
the ſame ſignification as ifi inguifh, diſtinguo; detrad, de- 
traho; defame, detamo; detain, ” Jetimen. 

* lie termination /y added to ſubſtantives, and ſometimes to 
adjectives, forms ad:cctives that import ſome kind of fimi i- 


tude or agreement, being formed by contraction of 1% or 


like. 
A giant, g/antly, giantlite ; earth, car! ly; heaven, beavesl ly; ; 


word, aorly; God, godly ; good, gooliy. oo; 
The 


light, /;ght/ome ; hand, hand/ome ; alone, lone 


.» 


* 


E N GLI S H 


The ſame termination Jy added to adjectives, forms adverbs 
of like ſignification ; as beautiful, beautifully ; ſweet, frveetly ; 
that is, in a beautiful manner ; with ſome degree of favectneſs.. 

The termination % added to adjectives, imports diminu- 
tion; and added to ſubſtantives, imports fimilitude or ten- 
dency to a character; as, green, greeni/h ; white, aui; 
foft /oftifh; a thict, thieviſh, a wolf, wovih; a child, 
ch Idiiſh. = 

We have forms of diminutives in ſubſtantives, though not 
frequent; as, a hill, @ Hillock; a cock, a cockrel; à pike, 
pickrel ; this is a French termination: a gooſe, @ goſling ; 
this is a German termination: a lamb, a amikin; a chick, 
a chicken; a man, a manikin: a pipe, a piptin; and thus 
Haliin, whence the patronimick Hawwi#ns; Hilkin, Thomkin, 
and others. | 


Yet {til there is another form of diminution among the Engliſh, by 
leſſening the ſound itſelf, eſpecially of vowels; as there is a form of aug- 
menting them by enlarging, or even lengthening it; and that ſometimes 
not ſo much by change of the letters, as of their pronunciation; as ſup, ſip, 
40%, ap, Hip pet, where, beſides the extenuat ion of the vowel, there is 
aided the French termination et ; top, tip; ſpit, ſpout; babe, baby, booby, 
frm; great pronounced long, eſrecially if with a ſtronger ſound, grea-t ; 
little pronounced long, /ee-tle ; ting, tang, torg, imports a ſucceſlion of 
ſmaller and then greater ſounds ; and ſo in jingle, jangle, tingle, tangle, and 
many other made words. | | | 

Much however of this is arbitrary and fanciful, d pending wholly on oral 


utter ance, and therefore ſcarcely worthy the n3tice of Wallis, 


Of concrete adjectives are made abſtract ſubſtantives, by 
adding the termination 2%, and a few in hood or head, noting 
character or qualities; as, white, vhzeneſs ; hard, hardneſs ; 
great, greatueſs ; ſkilful, feilfulneſs, unſkilfulneſs ; godbead ; 
manhood, maidenhead, widowhood, knighthood, prieſthood, like- 
lihood, falſehood. | 

There are other abſtracts, partly derived from adjectives, 


and partly from verbs, which are formed by the addition of 


of the termination %, a ſmall change being ſometimes made; 
a", long, length; itrong, /treagth; broad, breadth; wide, 
evidth; deep, depth; true, truth; warm, warmth ; dear, 
drarth; flow, flowth; merry, mirth ; heal, health; well, 
weal, evealth; dry, drovghth ; young, youth; and ſo moon, 
month, 5 

Like theſe are ſome words derived from verbs; dy, death; 
till, 211th; grow, growth; mow, later mowth; after mosu'th; 
commonly ſpoken and written later math, after math ; 
ſteal, fealth; bear, birth; rue, ruth; and probably earth 
from to ear or plow ; fly, fight ; weigh, weight ; fray, fright; 
to draw, draught. | 
' . Theſe ſhould rather be written fighth, frighth, only that cuſtom will 
not ſuffer þ to be twice repeated. 


| ne fame form retain faith, ſpigbt, wreathe, wrath, broth, froth, breath, 
oth, ace, light, wvight, and the like, whoſe primitives are either entire- 


ly obſolete, or ſeldom occur. Perhaps they are derived from fey or foy, 


by, wry, wreak, brew, mov, fry, bray, ſay, work. 

Some ending in // imply an office, employment, or con- 

dition ; as king/bip, wardhip, guardianſhip, partnerſhip, 

ftewardſhip, headſbip, lordſhip. © | 
Thus cp, that is, worth/Eip; whence worſhipful, and to worſhip. 
Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do eſpecially denote 

dominion, at leait ſtate or condition; as A, dukedom, 


earldom, princedoin,. pepedom, chriſtendom, freedom, wiſdom, 


ewhoredom, biſhoprick, bailywick. 

Met and age are plainly French terminations, and are of the 
ſame import with us as among them, ſcarcely ever occurring, 
excopt in words derived from the French, as commandment, 
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S | 
There are in Engliſh often long trains of words allied by their meaning 
anc. derivation 3 as, 79 bat, a kat, batoon, a battle, a bectle, a battle-door, 10 
air, osten a Kind of glutinous compoſition for ſood, made by beating 
wiaerent bodies into one maſs. All theſe are of ſimilar ſignification, and 
pPeriguys derived from the Latin batus.. Thus tate, touch, tickle, tack, tackle ; 


„u inply a local conjunction, from the Latin tango, tet igi, tactum. 


TG N G U E. 
From toe are formed twain, twice, Fwenty, twelve, n tine, twiſt, 
twirl, twig, twitch, twinge, between, betwixt, twilight, tun. | 
The following remarks, extrated from Wallis, are ingenious, but of 
more ſubtlety than ſolidity, and ſuch as perhaps might in every language 
be enlarged without end. | 


Sa uſually imply the n9/e, and what relates to it. From the Latin naſus. 
are derived the French ze; and the Engliſh o/c; and zee, a promontory, 
as projecting like a noſe. But as if from the confonants xs taken from 
naſus, and tranſpoſed, that they may the better correſpond, / denote 
naſus; and thence are derived many words that relate to the note, as out, 
ſneeze, ſnore, ſuart, ſnear, ſuicker, jnot, ſnevil, ſuite, ſnuff, ſuulſle, ſnafjie, juarty 

nudge. 
f There is another ſa, which may perhaps be derived from the Latin iu, 
as ſnake, ſneak, ſnail, ſu ar; fo likewiſe ſnap and ſnatch, ſuib, ſuub. 

Bl imply a bat; as blow, blaſt, to blaſt, to l ligbt, and, metaphoricalix, 
to blaſt one's reputation; Hat, bleak, a bleak place, to look bleat or Weas - 
tier-beaten, bleak, blay, bleach, I later, Llurt, bliſter, Lias, bodder, bios, big 
ter, blabber-lip't, blubber-chers't, blyted, blote-hervings, A, Sine, to blot, 
that is, bloſſom, bloom; and perhaps, Sed and bh. 

In the native words of our tongue is to be fouuid a great agreement be- 
tween the letters and the things ſignified; and therefore the ſounds of 
letters ſmaller, ſharper, louder, cloſer, ſofter, ſtronger, clearer, more 
obſcure, and more tridulous, do very often intnnate the like effects in the 
things ſignified. 

Thus words that begin with. / intimate the force and effect of the thing 
ſignified, as if probably derived from cm, or frenuus ; as ſtrong, firength, . 

flrexw, ſtrike, flreake, firoke, ripe, firive, ſirife, ſtruggle," frout, firut, ſtretchy 
frait, firift, freight, that is, narrow, diftrain, res, diſtren, firmg, fray 
Iream, ftreamer, ſtrand, flrip, ſtray, ftruggle, flrange, flride, ſtraddti.. 

St in like manner imply ſtrength, but in a leis degree, ſo much only as 
is {ſufficient to preſerve what has been already communicated, rather tnau 
acquire any new degree; as if it were derived from the Latin fo: for ex- 
ample, Hand, ſtay, that is, to remain, or to prop; /ffaff, fay, that is, to 
oppoſe ; flop, to ſtuff, flijlle, to lay, that is, to ſtop; a Say, tluit is, an 
an obſtacle ; flick, fuck, futter, hammer, lagger, tic tie, fiick, ſtats, 2 fharp 
pale, and any thing depoſited at play; oc, fem, fing, to ting, fink, iti 
ſtad, ftanchion, ſiub, ſlubble, to fub up, ſtump, whence //umble, /ialk, to fals, 
ſtep, to ſlamp with the feet, whence zo /famp, that is, to make an impret- 
ſion and a ſtamp; /tow, to ow, to be, io, fleward, or fleward, ſtead, ſlcady, 
fleadfaſt, ſtable, a ſtable, a ſtall, to ſiall, fool, ftall, fill, fall, ftialluga, fla, 
ftage, Fav) adj. and fill adv. Hale, frout, flurdy, feed, feat, ſlallien, jtiff, - 
Fark-deag, to ſlarve with hunger or cold; /cne, fleet, fen, ſtarch, 20 franc 
blood, to fare, fteep, ſteeple, flair, ſtandard, a 'i{tated. meature, fiate'y. In 
all theſe, and perhaps ſome others, % denote ſomething firm and fixed, 

Thr imply a more violent degree of motion, as throw, thruft, thronz, 
throb, through, threat, threaten, thrall, throws. 

W imply ſome ſort of obliquity or diſtortion, as wry, 79 ae, zorg 
ewreſile, auring, wrong, wrinch, wrench, wrang/e, wrinkisy wrath, wreaks 
rack, wretch, wriſt, wrap. 

Sw imply a ſilent agitation, or a ſofter kind of lateral motion; as /rvay, 
ſeag, to ſway, ſwagger, ſwerve, ſweat, ꝛuecp; will, /wim, feoing, jewifts 
faveet, ſwitch, ſeoinge. 

Nor is there much difference of ſ in inte, ſmug, ſmile, ei, ſmcte, 
which ſignifies the ſame as to friks, but is a ſofter word; /mall, (met), . 
ſmack, ſmother, ſmart, a ſmart blow properly fignifies ſuch a kind of ſtroke - 
as with an originally ſilent motion implied in , proceeds to a quick vio--- 
-lence, denoted by ar ſuddenly ended, as is thewn by :. 

Cl denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, as in c/2.ve, clay, clirg, mb, 
clamber, clammy, claſp, to claſp; to chp, to el nch, cloak, clog, cloſe, to cla a 
clod, a clot, as a clot of blood, c/outed cream, a (utter, a cluſter, | 

Sp imply a kind of diffipation or expanſion, eſpecially a quick one, 
particularly if there be an - as if it were from /parg9 or ſeparo: for exam- 
ple, ſpread, ſpring, ſprig, ſprout, ſprinkle, ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, pie, utter, 

atter. 

i; Si denote a kind of ſilent fall, or a leſs obſervible motion; as in line, 
Aide, /lip, Slipper, fly, fleight, lit, flow, flack, flizht, fling, Nap. 

And to likewiſe 2h, in crajh, raſh, gaſh, flaſh, claſh, laſh, flaſh, plafp, . 
traſh, indicate ſomething acting more nimbly and tharply. But , in 
cruſh, ruſh, guſh, fluſh, bluſh, bruſh, huſh, puſh, implies ſomething as act- 
ing more obtuſely and dully. Yet in both there is indicated a ſwift and 
ſudden motion, not inſtantaneous, but gradual, by the continued ſound . 

Thus in fling, fling, ding, ſwing, cling, /inc, wing, ſting, the tingling of 
the termination »g, and the ſharpneſs of the vowel i, imply the continua- 
tion of a very ſlender motion or tremor, at length indeed vanithins, but 
not-ſuddenly interrupted. But in tink, wink, ſink, link, chk, think, that 
end in a mute conſonant, there is alſo indicated a ſudden ending. 

If there be an , as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, [prinkle, twinkle, . 
there is implied a frequency, or iteration of ſmall acts. And the ſame 
frequency of acts, but leſs ſubtile by reaſon of the clearer vowel a, is 
indicated in jangle, tangle, ſpangle, mangle, wwrangle, brangle, dangle; as 
alſo in mumble, grumble, jumble, tumbl:, fumble, run:ble, crumble, fumGle. 
But at the ſame time the cloſe A implies ſomething obſcure or obt un ded; 
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and a congeries of conſonants mh, denotes a confuſed kind of rolling or 


tumbling, as in ramble, ſcanille, ſcramble, wamble, ambl: ; but in theſe there 


is ſomething acute. 

In zimole, the acut2neſs of the vowel denotes celerity. In ſparkle, ſp 
denotes diiſipation, ar an acute crackling, & a ſudden intreruptiou, / a fre- 
quent iteration ; and in like manner in rinkle, unleſs in may imply the 
ſubtility of the diſſipated guttules. Tic and thin differ, in that the for- 
mer ends with an obtuſe conſonant, and the latter with an acute. 

In like manner, in ſqueek, jqueakt, ſucal, ſquall, braul, wraul, yaul, 
Spar, gere, fhreek, fl rill, ſharp, ſbrivel, wrinkle, crack, craſh, claſh, gnalh, 


Flush, rut, buth, hiffe, fie, whiſt, ſoft, jarr, hurl, curl, whirl, bu, buſ;le, 


ſpindle, dwindle, tæauine, tei, and in many more, we may obſerve the 
agreement of ſuch ſort of ſounds with the things ſignified: and this ſo 
frequently happens, that ſcarce any language which I know can be com- 
pared with ours. So that one monoſyllable word, of which kind are al- 
moft all ours, emphatically expreſſes what in other languages can ſcarce 


be explained but by compounds, or decompounds, or ſometimes a tedious 


circumlocution. 


We have many words borrowed from the Latin; but the 
greateſt part of them were communicated by the intervention 
of the French; as grace, face, elegant, elegance, reſemble, 

Some verbs, which ſeem borrowed from the Latin, are 
formed from the preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſupines. 

From the preſent are formed ſpend, expend, expendo ; con- 
clace; conduco; deſpiſe, deſpicio; approve, approbo : con 
cee, CONCIPIO. | 

From the ſupines, /upplicate, ſupplico ; demonſirate, demon- 
ſtro; d/poſe, diſpono ; expatiate, expatior ; ſuppreſs, ſuppri- 
mo; cache, EXuNoe | : 

Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis goes too far in queſt of 
originals. Many of theſe which ſeem ſelected as immediate deſcendants 


from the Latin, are apparently French, as concerve, approve, expe, ca- 


emp. | | 

Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, 
we bare transferred into our language ; as, garden, garter, 
brckler, advance, to cry, to plead, from the French, Jardin, 
fartier, bouclier, avancer, cryer, plaider; though indeed, 
even of theſe, part is of Latin original. | 


As to many words which we have in common with the Germans, it is 
doubtful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the Latins, or the 
Latins from the Teutons, or both had them from ſome common original; 

as, ine, vinum; wird, ventus; Went, veni; way, via; wall, vallum; 
eva: li, volvo; wool, vellus; well, volo; worm, vermis; worth, virtus; 
ae, veſpa; dry, dies; draw, traho; tame, domo, aww; yoke, jugum, 
Goys;; over, wpper, ſuper, Une; amy ſum, ww; break, frango; Ay, volo; 
Lite, flo. I make no doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient than the 
Latin: and it is no lefs certain, that the Latin, which borrowed a great 
number of words, not only from the Greek, eſpecially the Aolick, but 
from other neighbouring languages, as the Oſcan, and others, which 


\ have long become obſolete, received not a few from the Teutonick. It 


is certain, that the Engliſh, German, and other Teutonick languages, re- 
tained ſoma derived from the Greek, which the Latin has not; as ax, ach, 
mit, ford, pf d, daughter, tochter, mickle, mingle, moon, fear, grave, grafh, 
7 grave, t» ſerape, whole, from ag m, Hel, wer, oy, leu, (TY, 
n, Sie, greg, 5g. Since they received theſe immediately from the 
Greek :, without the intervention of the Latin language, why may not 
other words be derived immediately from the ſame fountain, though they 


be likewitc fourd among the Latins ? | 


Our anceftors were ſtudious to form borrowed words, how- 
ever long, into monofyllables; ard not only cut off the for- 


mative terminations, but cropped the firit ſyllable, eſpecially 


in words beginning with a vowel; and rejected not only vew- 
els in the middle, but likewiſe conſonants of a weaker ſound, 


retaining the ffron er, which ſcem the bones of words, or 


changing them for ethers of the ſame organ, in order that the 
ſound might become the ſofter; but eſpecially tranipoſiug 


their order, that they might the more readily be pronounced 
without the ute rmediate vowels. For example, in expendo, 


ſpend; exemplum, ample; excipio, ſcape ; extrancus, frrange 

extractum, fretch*d; excrucio, to erew; exſcorio, to ſcour ; 

"£5. £0:19, to ſcourge; excortico, to ſcratch ; and others begin- 

ning With cy; as allo, emendo, o mend; epiſcopus, b:/bop ; 
-Y 1 


in Daniſh, Bi/p; epiſtola, ele; hoſpitale, pille; Hiſpa- 
nia, Spain; hiſtoria, fory, _ 5 
Many of theſe etymologies are doubtful, and ſome evidently miſtaken. 


The following are ſomewhat harder, Alexander, Sander ; Eliſabetha, 
Betty; apis bee; aper bar; p paſſing into 6, as in 6i/Þ9p; and by cutting 
off a from the beginning, which is reſtored in the middle: but for the 
old, ba, or bare, we now ſay boar; as for lang, long; for bain, bane; for 
ane, fone; aprugna, brawn, p being changed into &, and à tranſpoſed as 
in aper, and g changed into ev, as in pignus, pawn; lege, law ; au, 
fox ; cutting off the beginning, and changing p into F, as in pellis, a fell; 
pullus, @ foal; pator, father; pavor, fear; polio, le; pleo, impleo, j/!; 
full; piſcis, fj/Þ; and tranſpoſing o into the middle, which was taken from 
the beginning; apex, @ piece; peak, pike 3 zophorus, freeze ; muſtum, 
ſtum; defenſio, fence; diſpenſator, ſpencer ; aſculto, eſcouter, Fr. ſcout ; 
excalpo, ſcrape; reſtoring J inſtead of r, and hence ſcrap, ſcrable, ſcraw!; 
exculpo, from exterritus, art; extonitus, attonitus, ſtonn d; ſtomachus, 
mau; offendo, fin:d ; obſtipo, ſtop; audere, dare; cavere, ware; whence, 
a-ware, be-ware, wary, warny warring, for the Latan v conſonant for- 
merly ſounded like our w, and the modern ſound of the v conſonant was 
formerly that of the letter f, that is, the Molick digamma, which had 
the ſound of , and the modern ſound of the letter F was that of the Gree!: 
ꝙ or ph; ulcus, ulcere, v/cer, ſore, and hence ſorry, ſorrow, ſorrowful; in- 
genium, exgine, gin; ſcalenus, {ranmng, unleſs you would rather derive it 
from cv, whence inclino ; infundibulum, funeral; gegates, jets; pro- 3 5 


jectum, t jett forth, à jetty, cucullus, à cowl. 


There are ſyncopes ſomewhat harder; from tempore, time; from no- 3 
mine, name; domina, dame; as the French homme, femme, nom, from ho- Wu: 


we 00% 


mine, fœmina, nomine. Thus pagina, page; mwohigm, pot, xuirehia, cup; 04 
cantharus, can; tentorium, tent; precor, pray; preda, prey; ſpecio, ſpe- DE 
culor, fy ; plico, f; implico, imply; rephco, reply; complico, comply ; * 
ſedes, epiſcopalis, /*e. | £5 
A vowel is alto cut off in the middle, that the number of the ſyllables F 3:0 
may be leſſencd; as, amita, aun:; ſpiritus, right; debitum, debt; du- 735 
bito,. doubt; comes, comitis, count; clericus, clert; quietus, quit, quite ; 25 
acquieto, to acguit; ſeparo, to ſpare; ſtabilis, able; ſtabulum, Fable: : 750 
pallatium, palace, place ; rabula, rail; raw!, rau, brawl, rabe!, brable-; Ei 
quæſitio, gue/?, | | : 
As alſo a conſonant, or at leaſt one of a ſofter ſound, or even a whole 13 
ſyllable ; rotundus, round ; fragilis, Hail; ſecurus, ſurc, regula, rule; te- 5 
gula, tie; ſubtilis, ſabtle; nomen, neun; decanus, dean; computo, count ; | 
. ſubitaneus, ſuddain, ſcon; ſuperare, to ſoar ; periculum, perr/; mirabile, „ 
marvel; as magnus, main; dignor, deign; tingo, ain; tinctum, taint; Wo 


pingo, Paint; prædari, reach. . 

The contractions may ſeem harder, where many of them meet, as 
vr fing kyrk, church ; preſbyter, pri; ſacriſtanus, 3 frango, fregi, 
break, breach; fagus, Priya, beech; f changed into 6, and g into ch, which 
are letters near a-kin ; frigeſco, freeze ; frigeſco, fre/Þ, ſc in fb, as above 
in b:/Þop, fi/Þ, fo in ſcapha, Aig, Hip, and refrigeſco, rifreſp ; but vireſco, 
Fre/b; phlebotomus, eam; bovina, e; vitulina, weal; ſcutifer, ſquire 3 
pœnitentia, penance; ſanctuarium, ſanctuary, ſentry ; quæſitio, chaſe ; per- 
quiſitio, purchaſe ; anguilla, cel; inſula, e, ile, iland, inland, inſuletta, 
let, ilet, eyght, and more contractedly ey, whence Cuπν]ã]ꝗñn y, Ruley, Ely; 
examinare, to ſcar, namely, by rejecting from the beginning and end e and 
o, according to the uſual manner, the remainder xa, which the Saxons, 
who did not uſe x, write cſamen, or ſcamen is contracted into ſcan ; as from 
dominus, don; nomine, Ir; abomimo, ban; and indeed apm examen 
they turned into ſciame; for which we ſay ſwarme, by inſerting » to denote 
the murmuring ; theſaurus, fore; ſedile, /fool; vero, wvet 3 ſudo, frat ; 
gaudium, gay; jocus, joy ; ſuccus, juice; catena, chain; caliga, calaga z. 
chauſe, chauſſe, Fr. beſe; extinguo, anch, ſucnch, quench, ffint 3; foras, ws 
Forth; ſpecies, ice; recito, read; adjuvo, ard ; d, rum, ay, age, eber; „ 
floccus, lack; excerpo, ſcrape, ſcrabble, ſcraaul; extravagus, ſtray, ſiraggte; 3 
collectum, cht, clutch; colligo, chi; recolligo, recoil; ſevero, fwear ; ſtæi- 
dulus, hill; procurator, proxy ; pulſo, .to'pufh ; calamus, a quill; impe— 
tere, to impeach; augeo, auxi, war; and vancico, vanui, aware; ſyllabare, 
to 45A puteus, pit; granum, cn; comprimo, cramp, cramp, cruniple, 
erinkle. | 


Some may ſeem harſher, yet may not be rejected, for it at leaſt appears, HE 
that ſome of them are derived from proper names, and there are others 3 
wWhoſe etymology is acknowledged by every body; as, Al αander, Elici, Fen 
Scend:r, Sander, Sandy, Sammy; Elizabetha, Etizaberb, Hliſuletb, Petey, GE 
B.; Margareta, Ma garet, Margit, Meg, Peg; Marin, Mary, Mat, . 
Fal, Molkin, Mawkin, Mazwwkes; Matthæus, Martha, AMlattbego; Martha, I 


Matt, Pat; Gulielmas, HFil-tmus, Girolamo, Guillaume, WFiliiam, Witt, 1 
Bill, Wilkin, Nielen, Wicks, Mets. 5 | | = 
Thus cariophyllus, flos, gerofilo, Ital. giriflee,. gilofer, Fr. gil erer, 55 
which the vulgar call july/wer, as if derived from the month July ; pe- | 
troſelinum, pay; portulaca, pur/lain; cydonium, unte; cydoniatuing 
griddeny; perſicum, peach; eruca, eruke ; whuch they corrupt to gear cui, 
as if it took its name from the ear; annulus geminus, a grmmal or Se 
hat-ring ; and thus the word gimbal and jumbal is transferred to other 

| | | | things 


four ſeaſons. 
termination ig, ſprig; of which the following, for the moſt part, is the 


the deſire of doing more than enough. 


ENGLISH THREEGCUE 


things thus interwoven ; quelques choſes, #ic&/þ22vs. Since the origin of 
theſe, and many others, however forced, is evident, it ought to appear 
no wonder to any one if the ancients have thus disfigured many, eſpecially 
a5 they ſo much affected monoſyllables; and, to make them ſound the 
ſofcer, took this liberty of maiming, taking away, changing, tranſpoſing, 
and ſoftening them. | 

But while we derive theſe from the Latin, I do not mean to ſay, that 
many of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, Danith, 
Dutch, and Teutonick languages, and other dialects, and ſome taken more 
lately from the French or Italians, or Spaniards. 

The ſame word, according to its different ſignifications, often has a 
different origin; as, to bear a burden, from fero ; but to bear, whence birth, 


born, bairn, comes from pario: and a bear, at leaſt if it be of Latin origi- 


nal from fera. Thus perch, a fiſh, from ge but perch, a meaſure, 
from pertica, and hkewite 7 perch. To ell is from Hllaba; but ſpell, an 
inchantment, by which it is believed that the bondaries are ſo fixed in 
lande, that none can paſs them againſt the maſter's will, from expe/{o; and 
ſpell, a meſſenger, from epiftola ; whence goſpel, good-ſpeil, or god ſpell. 
Thus frc:ſe, or freeze, from frigeſco; but freeze, an architectonic word, 
from >5phorus ; but freeſe, for .clotb, from Fri/ia, or perhaps from frigeſco, 
as being more fit than any o hier- for keeping out the cold. 

There are many words among us, even monoſyllables, compoupded of 
two or more words, at leaſt ſerving inſtead of compounds, and compriſ- 


ing the ſignification of more words than one; as, from ſerip and roll, 
comes. ſcroll; from proud and dance, prance; from ft, of the verb ay, or 


ſtand and out, is made fout ; from flout and hardy, furdy ; from ſp of ſpit 
or {p:xv, and ot, comes /pout ; from the ſame p, with the termination in, 
is Hin; and adding out, ſpin out ; and from the ſame /p, with it, is Hit, 
which only differs from ſpout in that it is ſmaller, and with lefs noife and 
force; but ſputter is, becauſe of the obſcure «, ſomething between pit 
and ſpout ; and by reaſon of adding r, it intimates a frequent iteration and 
noiſe, but obſcurely confuſed : whereas patter, on account of the ſharper 
and clearer vowel a, inimates a more diftin& noiſe, in which it chiefly dif- 
fers from puter. From the ſame fp, and the termination ar- comes 
ſpark, fignifying a ſingle emiſſion of fire with a noiſe ; namely, /, the 


emiflion, ar the more acute noiſe, and &, the mute conſonant, intimates 


its being ſuddenly terminated ; but adding /, is made the frequentative 
ſparkle, The fame fp, by adding », that is r, implies a more lively im- 
petus of diffuſing or expanding itſelf; to which adding the termination 
1%, it becomes ſpring ; its vigour ſpr imports, its ſharpneſs the termina- 
tion ing, and laſtly in acute and tremulous, ends in the mute conſonant g, 
denotes the ſudden ending of any motion, that is meant in its primary ſig- 
nification, of a ſingle, not a complicated exilition. Hence we call ſpring 
whatever has an elaſtic force; as alſo a fountain of water, and thence the 
origin of any thing; and to ſpring, to germinate; and ſprizg, one of the 
From the ſame fpr and out, is formed ſprout, and with the 


difference: ſprout, of a groſſer ſound, imports a fatter or groſſer bud; 
ſprigs, of a flenderer ſound, denotes a ſmaller ſhoot. In like manner, from 
r of the verb ſtrive, and out, comes ſtront, and frut. From the ſame r, 
and the termination gg, is made ſtruggle; and this g/ imports, but without 
any great noiſe, by reaſon of the obſcure ſound of the vowel 4. In like 
manner, from throw and roll is made trull; and almoſt in the ſame ſenſe 
is trundle, from throw or thruft, and rundle. Thus graff or grough is com- 
pounded of grave and rough; and trudge from tread or trot and dradge. 


In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to diſcover great ſagacity 
and great extravagance, an ability to do much defeated by 
It may be remarked, 

1. That Wallis's derivations are often ſo made, that by the 
ſame licence any language may be deduced from any other. 

2. That he makes no diſtinction between words immediate- 
ly derived by us from the Latin, and thoſe which, being 


copied from other languages, can therefore afford no example 
of the genius of the Engliſh language, or its laws of deriva» 


tion, 
3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great harſh- 
nets and violence, words apparently Teutonick ; and there- 


fore, according to his own declaration, probably older than 


the tongue to which he refers them. 
4. That ſome of his derivations are apparently erroneous. 


Sg: o F:-# 


The eſtabliſhed practice of grammarians requires that I ſhould here 


treat of the Syntax; but our language has ſo little inflection, or variety 


of terminations, that its conſtruction neither requires nor admits many 
rules. Wallis therefore has totally negleRed it; and jonfon, whoſe defire 
of following the writers upon the learned languages made him think a 
iyntax indiſpenſably neceſſary, has publiſhed ſuch pretty obſervations as 
were better omitted, | 


The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the nomina- 
tive in number and perſon; as, Thou igt from good; he runs 
to death. ; 

Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two ſubſtantives the noun poſſeſſive is the genetive; at, 
His futher's glory, The ſun's heat. | | 

Verbs tranſitive require an oblique eaſe ; as, He loves me; 
Yon fear him. 'B 

All prepoſitions require an oblique caſe : He gave this to 
me; He took this from me; He ſays this of me; 1 with 
Mes > 


PR O 8 0 D . 


It is common for thoſe that deliver the grammar of modern languages, 
to omit their Proſody. So that of the Italians is neglected by Buomattei; 
that of the French by Deſnarais; and that of the Engliſh by Wallis, Cooper, 
and even by Jonſon, though a poet. But as the laws of metre are in- 
cluded in the idea of a grammar, I have thought it proper to infert them. 


Proſody compriſes orthoephy, or the rules of pronunciation; 
and orthometry, or the laws of verſification. 

PRONUNCIATION is juſt, when every letter has its proper 
ſound, and when every ſyllable has its proper accent, or 
which in Engliſh verfification is the ſame, its proper quantity. 

The ſounds of the letters have been already explained; and rules for 


the accent or quantity are not eaſily to he given, being ſubject to innumer- 
able exceptions. Such however as I have read or formed, I ſhall here 


Propoſe. 


1. Of diſſyllables formed by affixing a termination, the for- 
mer ſyllable is commonly accented, as childiſb, kingdom, det- 
et, acted, toilſome, lover, ſcoffer, fairer, foremoſt, zenlous,. ful- 
neſs, 551 „ meekly, artiſt. | f 

2. illyllables formed by prefixing a ſyllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter; as, to beget, 
to beſeem, to beſtòru. 

3. Of diflyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the-noun on 
the former ſyllable ; as, to deſcant, a deſcant; to cement, a ce- 
ment: to contract, a contratt, | h 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs ſeldom have their accent 
on the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter ſyllable ; as, del ght, 
Pei fame. a 

4. All diſſyllables ending in y, as crduny; in our, as ldbgur, 


7 2 . 
favour ; in ow, as willow, wallow, except allow; in le, as 


battle, bible; in iſh, as baniſh; in ch, as cdmbrick, cafſock ; in 
ter, as to batter ; in age, as courage ; in en, as fiiflen ; in et, as 
quiet, accent the former ſyllable. > | 

5. Difſyllable nouns in er, as canker, butter; have the ac- 
cent on the former ſyllable. ; 

6. Diſſyllable verbs terminating in a conſonant and e final, 
as compriſe, eſcape „or having a diphthong in the laſt ſyllable, 
as appeaſe, reveal; or ending in two conſonants, as atteud, 
have the accent on the latter ſyllable. | 

7. Diſſyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter ſylla- 
ble, have commonly their accent on the latter ſyllable, as 
applaiſe; except words in ain, certain, mountain. 

8. Triſſyllables formed by adding a termination, or pre- 
fixing a ſyllable, retain the accent of the radical word, as 
lovelineſs, tenderneſs, contemner, æudgonner, phyſical, beſpatter, 
commenting, commending, aſſurance, _ 

9. Tritſyllables ending in os, as grdciovs, drduows; in at, 
as capital ; in ion, as mention, accent the firſt. 

10. Triflyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the firſt 
ſyllable, as countenance, continence, drarament, imminent, ele- 
gant, propagate, except they be derived from, words having 
the accent on the laſt, as conniwance, acqudiutance; or the 
middle ſyllable hath a vowel before two conſonants, as pro- 
mulgate. . 

11. Triſſyllables ending in y, as entity, ſpecify, liberty, wice 
tory, ſubſidy, commonly accent the firit ſyllable, 

| 12. Triſ- 
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12. Triſſyllables in re or le accent the firſt ſyllable, 25 Je- 
gible, theatre, except diſeſple, and ſome words which have a 
polition, a5 example, epiſtle. | . | | 

13, Trifſyllables in ade commonly accent the firſt ſyllable, 


As pienitude, 


14. Trifſyllables ending in ator or atonr, as crediour, or 
aving in the middle ſyllable a diphthong, as exde4royr ; or 
a vowel before two conſonants, as do ,, accent the mid- 
dle ſyllable, Z 
15, Tniſfyllables that have their accent on the laſt ſyllable 
are commonly French, as acquid/ce, repartte, magazine, or 


words formed by prefixing one or two ſyllables to an acute 


ſyllable, as /mmature, overchdrge, | | 
16. Polyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyllables, 


follow the accent of the words from which they are derived, 


as arrogatiny, continency, incontinently, commendable, commini- 
eableneſs.. We ſhould therefore ſay diſputable, indiſputable, 
rather than d//putable, indiſputable ; and adverti/cment rather 
than advertiſement. | | | | 

17. Words in son have the accent upon the antepenult, as 


ſalvation, perturbation, concòction; words in atour or ator On 
the penult, as dedicator. | | | 
18. Words ending in e commonly have the accent on the 


firſt ſyllable, as amicable, unleſs the ſecond ſyllable have a 

yowel before two conſonants, as combulible, 2h 
19. Words ending in ozs have the accent on the antepenult, 

as ux0rious, moluptuons. | | | 
20. Words ending in 25) have their accent on the antepe- 


* 


nult, as puſillanimity, activity. 


Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but propoſed as 
uſeful. Almoſt every rule of every language has its exception; and in 
Englith, as in other tongues, much muſt be learned by example and au- 
thority. Perhaps more and better rules may be given that have eſcaped 
my obſervation. | 


VERSIFICATION is the arrangement of a certain number 
of ſyllables 4ccording to certain laws, SEES | 


The feet of our verſes are either jambick, as /, create; 


or trochaick, as holy, lofty. 


Our iambick meaſure compriſes verſes, 
Of four ſyllables, | 
Moſt good, moſt fair, 
Or things as rare, 
To call you's loſt; 
For all the coſt 
Words can beſtow, 
$0 poorly ſhow 
Upon your praiſe, 
That all the ways 


Senſe hath, come ſhort, | D, ay ton. 

With raviſh'd ears | 7 

The monarch hears. | % 
Of fix, 


This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre 9 
Shall we not fing an ode? | 
Shall thar holy fire, 
In us that ſtrongly glou d, 
In this cold air expire ? 


Though in the utmoſt Peak 
A while we do remain,. 

Amongſt the mountains bleak, 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, 

Xo ſport our hours ſhall break, 
To exerciſe our vein. | 


Who though bright Phœbus' beams 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 
And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound, 
And by old Camber's itreams 
Be many wonders found, 


ſyllables, 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in ſil 7er ſwathesg 
And what of all mott dear, 
Buxton's delicious baths, 
Strong ale and noble chear, 
To aſſwage breem winter's ſcathes, 
In places far or near, 
Or famous, or obſcure, 
Where wholſom is the air, 
Or where the mult impure, 
Ail times, and every where, | N 
Ihe muſe is ſtill in ure. = Draytom 
Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems. 


And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 
Where I may fit, and nightly ſpell - 
Of ev'ry ſtar the tky doth ſhew, | 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. Milian. 


Ol ten, which is the common meaſure of heroick and tragick poetry. 


Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, 
Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies there ſtands a place 
Coufining on all three; with triple bound; 
Whence all things, though remote, are view'd around, } 
And thither bring their undulating ſound. 
The palace of loud Fame, ler ſeat of pow'r, 
Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'r ; 
A thouſand winding entries long and wide 
Receive of freth reports a flowing tude. 
A thouſand crannies in the walls are made; 
Nor gate nor bars exclude the buſy trade. 
*Tis built of brafs, the better to diffuſe 
The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news; 
Where echo's in repeated echo's play: 
A mart for ever full ; and open night and day, 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe ; 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow rore 
Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhore ; 
Or like the broken thunder,. heard from far, 
When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. 
The courts are filled with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or entering in: 
A thorough-fare of news; where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard, ſome mingle truth with lies: 
The troubled air with empty ſounds they beat, 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 


In all theſe meaſures the accents are to be placed on even 
ſyllables; and every line conſidered by itfelf is more har- 
monious, as. this rule is more ſtrictly obſerved. The varia- 


tions neceſſary to pleaſure belong to the art of poetry, nat 
the rules of grammar. e 


Our trochaick meaſures are 
Of three ſyllables, EE 
Here we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death _ 
Stop our breath x. 
Other joys 
Are but toys. 


| of five, h 
In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 


Mallon's Angar. 


Lovers felt annoy. 00 Ballad. 
Of ſeven, 8 | ; 
Faireſt piece of welform'd earth, . ä 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Wolter... 


In theſe meaſures the accent is to be placed on on the odd 


Theſe are the meaſures which are now in uſe, and above the reſt thoſe 


of ſeven, eight, and ten ſyllables, Our ancient poets wrote verſes ſome- 
_ times of twelve ſyllables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. 


of 


E N E 


Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that bare ſo high, 
And farth'ſt ſurvey their ſoils with an ambitious eye, 
 Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs crowds, 
The neareſt that are ſaid to Kiſs the wand'ring clouds, 

_ Eſpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, 
That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was ſo long ; 
Alledging for herſelf, when through the Saxon's pride, 
the god-like race of Brute to Severn's ſetting fide 
Were cruelly wforc'd, her mountains did relieve 
Thoſe whom devouring war elfe every where did grieve? 
And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by might) 
Unto her ancient foe reſigned her ancient right, 

A conſtant maiden till ſhe only did remain, 

The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did retain, 
And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar t!.jings ; 

So only the is rich, in mountains, meres, and ſprings, 
And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous wafte, 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac'd. 


And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. 
And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a long way gone, 


And either knoweth not his way, or elſe would let alone 
His purpos'd journey is diſtract. : | 


The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables, were often mingled by 
our old poets, ſometimes in alternate lines, and ſometimes in alternate 
couplets. | | 


The verſe of twelve lines, called an Acxandrien, is now only uſed to 
diverſify heroick lines. | Bhs 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join, 1 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, pets 
The long majeſiic march, and energy divine. j Pep 


The pauſe in the Alexandrine mutt be at the fixth ſv1luble. 


Tze verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken into a ſoft lyric meaſure 
ef verſes, conſiſting alternately of eight ſyllables aud fizs 


She to receive thy radiant name, 
Selects a whiter ſpace. Fenton, 
When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay | 
Devote a wreath to thee, 28 
That day, for come it will, that day, 
Shall I lament to ſee, 


Cewir do Pape. 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
| To earth whoſe body lent, 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent. 
When the Archangel's trump ſhall blow, 
And ſouls to bodies join, 
What crowds ſhall with their lives betaw 
Had been as ſhort as thine, 


l 


we have another meaſure very quick and lively, and therefore much 
uſed jn ſongs, which may be called the anapgſlict, in which the accent reſts 
upon every third ſvijable. 
May 1 govern my paſſions with abſolute ſway, 
And grow wiſer and better as life wears away. Dr. Pope. 


In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrenched from the firſt foot, as 


Diogenes firly and proud. Dr. Pope. 
When preſent we love, and when abſent agree, 
I think not of Iris, nor Iris of me. Dryden. 


Theſe meaſures are varied by many combinations, and ſometimes by dou- 
ble endings, either with or without rliyme, as in the heroick meaſure. 
'Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within , 
Lis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereoftery 
And intimates eternity to man. Adin, 
So in that of eight ſyllables. 


They neither added nor confounded, 


They neither wanted nor abounded. Pris. 


In that of ſeven. 


For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done. 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 


Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. lover. 


In that of fix. 


'Twas when the ſeas were roaring, 

With hollow blaſts of wind, 

A damſel lay deploring, 
__Alonarockreclu'd, Cay, 
In the anapeſtick, 
When terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 
And mountainous billows affriglit, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 
But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right. Ballad. 

To theſe meaſures, and their laws, may be reduced every ſpecies of 
Engliſh verſe. 

Our verſification admits of fe licences, except a /pnalzpha, 
or eliſion of e in the before a vowel, as th" eternal; and more 
rarely of o in zo, as ,“ accept; and a Hnæreſis, by which two 
ſhort vowels coaleſce into one ſyllable, as guefizon, ſpecial ; or 
a word is contracted by the expulſion of a ſhort vowel before 
a liquid, as av*rice, temp*rances 

Thus have I collected rules and examples, by which the Engliſh lan- 
guage may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with gramma- 
tical terms, or taught by a maſter to thoſe that are more ignorant. To 


have written a grammar for ſuch as are not yet initiated in the ſchool 
woutd have been tedious, and perhaps at laſt ineffectual. 
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T7 HERE is, NN SY no inſtance of an individual that 


has ſuſtained ſo much 1 his poſthumous repu- 


tation from the ill- directed zeal of injudicious friendſhip, as 
Doctor SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


common ſterility of inactive literature, has been expanded 


into a ſource of voluminous anecdote—been tortured into 
becoming the vehicle of almoſt general hiſtory—and what 


is ſtill worſe, of no ſmall portion of individual calumny. 
Under the Preſentation of his Biography, the weak have 
| ſhot their bolts of folly, and the malicious exhauſted their 
reſources of inſidious traduction: | 
been related which could not do him honour, and have 
given others pain. With a new and baſe ſpecies of intel- 
| Jeftual anatomy, they have laid open his heart after his 
death, and have produced to the obſervation of mankind 
parts of its conſtituent materials not always creditable to the 
dead, but what is perhaps of {till more conſequence, in the 
higheſt degree, aMiCting to the living. There are men, and 
thoſe of the higheſt diſtinction and moſt approved ability, 
who have, doubtleſs, repoſed often on the memory of paſt 
connection with Doctor JounNsoN—who have ſolaced 
prefent vexation with ſuch a remembrance—who have 
cheared the hour of care and depreſſion with the recol- 
lection of an intimacy of which they knew the value and 
never doubted the ſincerity of which they felt the loſs 
but experienced alſo that gratification which reſulted from 
the conviction that the action, was once equal, and the 
eitcem, reciprocal, Theſe new hiſtorians, however, are 
too ſeverely moral to permit men. to derive their felicity 
from viſionary ſources—they have put a very abrupt period 
to ſeveral of theſe endearing illuſions they make Doctor 
Jonnson ſpeak from the grave to diſavow efteems, which 
were once thought rooted, and by conſequence to diſclaim 
attachments that were once fondly believed to be immutable, 
—— [he writer of theſe few pages declines to comment 
upon ſuch proceedings with the dilated vehemence which 
the ſubject would fo well ſuſtain; he depends upon honeſt 
ivmpathy, to which he truſts with ſo implicit a confidence, 
that he will not believe there can exiſt a cultivated mind 


A life marked only by the 


Circumitances have 


ec 


that does not feel a ready and animated abhorrence of a 
conduct that tends at once to give inſtability, to every hu» 
mane opinion, and to diffuſe uncertainty and ſuſpicion 
through every human attachment, | 

The authors of this recent invention- of biography 
do not at all appear to have conſidered that if the ſtyle 
of criticiſm which they have adopted in the inftance of 
Doctor Johxso were to prevail to any great degree, it 


would operate to the excluſion of men eminent for ta- 


lents or literature from all the enjoyments of ſociety. 


Labour demands relaxation, and genius pants for its na- 
tive luxury in the embrace of indolence: but for theſe 


gratifications they muſt look in vain, when it is known 
that from the moment they have given any indication of 
intellectual ſuperiority, they ceaſe to hive the capacity of 
friendſhip about them; and that inſtead of the compani- 
ons of careleſs privacy, or the participators of thought- 
leſs merriment, they muſt expect to be ſurrounded onl 
by a ſet of people who are the ſpies -upon their minutes 
actions, and the hiſtorians of their moſt indigeſted opini- 
ons. Under ſuch circumſtances a man's very virtues are 
at war with him, and turn traitors to his repoſe ; his 
fenates are no houſehold gods to him, ſince they try in 
vain to obtain him a ſecurity from inauſpicious intruſion, 
or to afford him any protection againſt the enmity of 
injudicious friendſhip. A perſon will ſtand for ever on 
tip-toe, and of courſe be for ever uneaſy, who knows 
that wherever he is placed, whether on high change, or 
with his back to his own fire-ſide, he is equally under 
the eye of ſcrutiny, and expoſed to the operation of a 
critical meaſurement. 55 | 

This practice, however, is not leſs injurious to the 
moral and literary character of an author, than it is deſ- 
tructive of his comfort. The haſtineſs of occaſional im- 
patience, —the effuſions of conſtitutional irratibility,— 


the ſuggeſtions of temporary ſuſpicion as to the motives 


or intentions of thoſe with whom a perſon lives which fly 
before the leaſt diſcuſſion or confideration, and which he 
blames himſelf for having given birth to,—the pajadoxies 
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of mere colloquial liſplay-dttis 1 of indulged ſ 1 


tion, and all the other almoſt involuntary perſpirations of 
the mind which eſcape from it in the gentle exerciſes of 
relaxation, and which, like the ſimilar effect of corporeal 


motion, a man withes to wipe away almoſt the moment 
it appears, are to be fixed and localized by the operation 
of this modern invention, are to be incorporated into his 


Tyſtem, and made a part of himfelf, with this additional 
diſadvantage to him, that in the proportion as this new 


acceſſion to his frame is lets perfect, it is more vulnerable, | 


and as it is more expoſet it is equal, y fatal. 
he above are the reaſons co-operating indeed with 


the almoſt indiſpenſible neceſſity for circumſcription in a 
plan like this, that have added at leatt an objection of 


principle to the obligation reſulting from the jocality of 
this life, to induce me to reject the detail of little petty 
anecdote that characterize the hiſtories alluded to. "There 


3s a degree of information as to a man's more latent habits, 
the turn and tenor of his teelings and ſentiments in fitua- 
tions of ſeceſſion from obſervation, that is not only en- 
tirely as intereſting as any other poſſible part of his deſ- 


cription, but efl-ntially and perhaps above every other 
circum{ance neceflary to the comprehenſive and philoſo- 
phical underſtanding of his character. It is an act, how- 


ever, of ſomewhat ſuperfluous benevolence, becauſe much 


is wanted therefore to give all, and to diſtreſs by unwhole- 
ſome repletion merely becauſe the pain of inanition re- 


quires to be removed, It is with the view of the human 
character as with all other proſpects, too many circum- 
ſtances confound ; they deſtroy what critics call inte grity 
or wholeneſs ; they make particular features too large to 
admit the colloids countenance into the ey? at once.— 


A man 's pow er of witticiſm is as well demonſtrated by ten 


ſpecimens as by a hundred; his pregnancy or facility i in 
making them will be as ſatisfactorily received on the ere- 


dit of a general aſſertion, as by auy accumulation of ſay— 
wes that fliendſhip can retain, No man can have pre- 
tenſions to the diſtinction of n colloquial wit without fay- 


ing many things that are either huddled into premature 
_ oblivion bv the illiheral ſuppreſſion of envy, or loſt to ſo- 
cicty by the fallibility of friendly recolleRion: At laſt, 


therefore, it will probably happen „that general aflbrrion 


is the ground we mult refort to in a great meaſure, as 


the bafis of our opinion. It is enough to have inſtances 


ſuſheient to demonſtrate the exiſtence of che quality; and 


whether it is in wit, benevolence, power of combination, 
or any other operation of the mind or intellect, multi- 
plicd examples muſt after this point be unneceſſary if not 

ufeleſs; and as they cannot increaſe the conviction may 
perhaps only terminate at laſt, in confounding the re- 


collection. 
As the tranſcription of an hats: wks, therefore, 


does not make a neceflary part of his perſonal hittory, it 
may perhaps be practicable to convey a correct idea of 


Doctor Jouxsox' s general character, without purſuing him 
through the uniform tract of his daily occurrences, 
e following him through a tedious relation of do- 


neſtic 3 of little variety and leſs importance, and 


ht e all, without making him guilty of the poſthumous 
treachery, 5 violating eſtabliſhed friendſhips, and ſpread- 
ing wanton injuries among the illuſtrious individuals, from 
whoſe confidence and familiarity he once appeared to de- 
rive pride and happineſs. The avoidance of ſuch a prac- 
tice is a {pccies of negative merit I make a bold claim to, 


David Hume, 


ir 


but is, perhaps, the only pretenſion to biographical ability 


or 


that J could urge with any propriety, or maintain with 


any proof. 
It will ſurprize ſome of our readers, but is neverthe- 


leſs a fact which a very few months will inconteſtibly 


eſtabliſh, that the fill, quiet, eventleſs life of Dr. John- 


fon will have given riſe to a larger number of volumes in 
ſize, as well as in quantity, than was found ſufficient by 
a moſt correct, acute, and elegant writer* to embrace the 


whole hiſtory of the Britiſh people, with the philoſophical 


developement of the cauſes of their progreſs, in manners, 


laws, commerce, literature, and politics, from the pe- 
riod of Julius Cœſar's landing on the land to the zra of 


the Revolution in 1688. n the minuteneſs of com- 


munication in the one caſe muſt be extended to a length 


of ſuperfluous and almoſt ridiculous expanſion, or ele 
our knowledge of our own hiſtory muſt be dark and im- 


perfect to a degree of unpardonable contration.—The 


reader will decide to which quarter he feels a ftronger 
bias, in the application of the more unfavourable alternative. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON was born in Sept. 1709, in the pa- 
riſh of St. Mary, Litchficld, Staffordſhire, and chriſtened 


on the 7th of the ſaid month. His father's name was 


Michael, and by the regiſter of his ſon's birth is ſtyled 
Contleman, With that noble contempt, however, of 
diſtinction, merely collateral and accidental, which is fo 


apt to adhere about minds that feel any foundation for a 


juſt confidence in themſelves, Doctor Johnſon declines 


availing himſelf of the gentility of his father, and de- 
ſcribes him in a paſlage in the lives of the poets, under 


the denomination that is now well known to be his real 
deſignation, as an old bookſeller.” 

The following account of ſome of the 1 circum- 
ſtances in the life of Mr. Johnſon, are related by a writer 
as caſy and elegant in the ſtyle of her communications, 


as injudicious in the principle of them, who poſſeſſes a 
ſufficient portion of female virtue to entitle her to a le- 
nient conlideration of a few female frailties, and who is 


ſo ſingularly paradoxical in the frame and conſtitution 
of her mind, that her veracity may be implicitly truſted 
to for facts, when it is by no means certain that her ar- 


dent and high-flown profeſſions of friendſhip can be al- 


ways confided i in for ſincerity. 

& SAMUEL JOHNSON was the ſon of Michael Johnſon, a 
bookſeller at Litchfield, in Staffordſhire; a very pious 
and worthy man, but wrong-headed, pofitive, and af- 
flicted with melancholy, as his ſon, from whom alone [ 
had the information, once told me: his buſineſs, how- 
ever, leading him to he much on horſeback, contributed 


to the preſervation of his bodily health, and mental ſa- 


nity; which, when he ſaid long at home, would ſome- 


times ve about to give Way; agd Mr. Johnſon ſaid, that 


when his work-ſhop, a detached building, had fallen halt 


down for want of money to repair it, his father was not 


lets diligent to lock the door ex Very night, though he ſaw 
that any body might walk in at the back part, and knew 


that there was no ſecurity obtained by barring the front 
door. “ This [ſays his fon) was madieſs, you may fee, 
and would have been diſcoverable in other inſtances of the * 


prevalence of imagination, but that poverty prevented it 
from playing fuch tricks as riches and leifure encourage.” 
Michael was a man of {fill larger ſize and greater ſtrength 
than his fon, who was reckoned very like him, but did 


not delight in talki; ng much oi his 8 one has 
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(ſays he) /o little pleaſure in reciting the anecdotes of 
beggary.” One day, however, hearing me praiſe a fa- 
vourite friend with partial tenderneſs as well as true 
eſteem ; ** Why do you like that man's acquaintance ſo?“ 
ſaid he: & Becaufe, replied J, he is open and confiding, 
and tells me ſtories of his uncles and couſins ; I love the 
light parts of a ſolid character. “ Nay, if you are for 
a family hiſtory ſays Mr. Johnſon good-humouredly), 1 
can fit you: I had an uncle, Cornelius Ford, who, upon a 
journey, ſtopped and read an inſcription written on a ſtone 
he ſaw ſtanding by the way-ſide, ſet up, as it proved, in 
honour of a man who had leaped a certain leap therea- 
bouts, the extent of which was ſpecified upon the ſtone : 
Why now, ſays my uncle, I could leap it in my boots; 
and he did leap it in his boots. I had likewiſe another 
uncle, Andrew, continued he, my father's brother, who 
kept the ring in Smithfield (where they wreſtled and 
boxed) for a whole year, and never was thrown or con- 
quered. Here now are uncles for you, Miſtreſs, if that's 
the way to your heart.” Mr. Johnſon was very conver- 
{ant in the art of attack and defence by boxing, which 
{cience he had learned from this uncle Andrew, I believe ; 
and I have heard him deſcant upon the age when people 
were received, and when rejected, in the ſchools once held 
for that brutal amuſement, much to the admiration of 
thoſe who had no expectation of his ſkill in ſuch matters, 
from the fight of a figure which precluded all poſſibility 
of perſonal proweſs; though, becauſe he ſaw Mr. Thrale 
one day leap over a cabriolet ſtool, to ſhew that he was 
not tired after a chace of fifty miles or more, he ſudden- 
ly jumped over it too; but in a way fo ſtrange and fo 


unweildy, that our terror leſt he ſhould break his bones, 


took from us the power of laughing. | 

«© Miciael Johnfon was paſt fifty years old when he mar- 
ried his wife, who was upwards of forty; yet I think her 
ton told me the remained three years childleſs before he 
was born into the world, who ſo greatly contributed to 
improve it, In three years more ſhe brought another 
jon, Nathaniel, who lived to be twenty-feven or twenty- 
eight years old, and of whoſe manly ſpirit I have heard 
his brother ſpeak with pride and pleaſure, mentioning one 
circumſtance, particular enough, that when the company 
were one day lamenting the badneſs of the roads, he en- 
quired where they could be, as he travelled the country 
more than moſt people, and had never feen a bad road in 
his life, The two brothers did not, however, much de- 
light in each other's company, being always rivals for the 
mother's fondneſs ; and many of the ſevere reffections on 
domeſtic life in Raſſelas, took their ſource from its au- 
thor's keen recollections of the time paſſed in his earl 
years. Their father Michael died of an inflammatory fe- 
ver, at the age of ſeventy-ſix, as Mr. Johnſon told me: 


their mother at eighty-nine, of a gradual decay. She 
Was flight in her perſon, he ſaid, and rather below than 
above the common ſize. So excellent was her character, 


and fo blameleſs her life, that when an oppreſſive neigh- 
bour once endeavoured to take from her a little field the 
poſſeſſed, he could perſuade no attorney to undertake the 
cauſe againſt a woman fo beloved in her narrow circle : 
and it is this incident he alludes to in the line of his Va- 
nity of Human Wiſhes, calling her 


The general favourite as the general friend. 


Nor could any one pay more willing homage to ſuch a 


char acter, though ſhe had not been related to him, than 


SAMUEL n Dao NN uw 


did Dr. Johnſon on every occaſion that offered: his diſ- 
quiſition on Pope's epitaph placed over Mrs. Corbet, is a 
proof of that preference always given by him to a noiſeleſs 
lite over a buitling one; for however taſte begins, we al- 
molt always ſee that it ends in ſimplicity ; the glutton 
finiſhes by loſing his relith for any thing highly fauced, 
and calls for his boiled chicken at the cloſe of many years 
{ſpent in the ſearch of dainties; the connoifſeurs are ſoon 
weary of Rubens, and the critics of Lucan; and the re- 
finements of every kind heaped upon civil life, always 
ſicken their nofſeſſors before the clole of it. 

At the age of two years Mr. Johnlon was brought up 
to London by his mother, to be touched by Queen Anne 
tor the ſcrophulous evil, which terribly affficted his child- 
hood, and left ſuch marks as greatly disfigured a coun- 
tenance naturally harſh and rugged, beſide doing ir repa- 
rable damage to the auricular organs, which never could. 
perform their functions ſince I knew him; and it was ow+- 
ing to that horrible diſorder, too, that one eye was per- 
tectly uſeleſs to him; that defect, however, was not ob- 
ſervable, the eyes looked both alike. As Mr. Johnſon 
had an aſtoniſhing memory, I aſked him, if he could re- 
member Queen Anne at all? „“ He had (he ſaid) a con- 
tuſed, but ſomehow a ſort of ſolemn recollection of a lady 


in diamonds, and a long black hood.“ 


„Ihe chriſtening of his brother he remembered with 
all its circumſtances, and ſaid, his mother taught him te 
ſpell and pronounce the words little Natty, fyllable by ſyl- 
lable, making him ſay it over in the evening to her huſ- 
band and his gueſts. The trick which moſt parents play 
with their children, of ſhewing off their newly-acquired 
accompliſhments, diſguſted Mr. Johnfon beyond expreſ- 
ſion; he had been treated fo himſelf, he ſaid, till he ab- 
ſolutely loathed his father's careſſes, becauſe he knew they 
were ſure to precede ſome unpleaſing diſplay of his early 
abilities; and he uſed, when neighbours came o'viſitingy 
to run up a tree that he might not be found and exhibited, 
ſuch, as no doubt he was, a prodigy of early underſtand- 
ing. His epitaph upon the duck he killed by treading on 
it at five years old, | 


Here lies poor duck 
That Samuel Johnſon trod on; 

If it had liv'd it had been good luck, 
For it would have been an odd one: 


is a ftriking example of early expanſion of mind, and 
knowledge of language; yet he always ſeemed more mor- 
tified at the recollection of the buttle his parents made 
with his wit, than pleaſed with the thoughts of poſſeſ- 
ſling it. That (ſaid he to me one day) is the great mi- 
ſery of late marriages; the unhappy produce of them be- 
comes the plaything of dotage; an old man's child (conti- 
nued he) leads much ſuch a life, I think, as a little boy's 
dog, teized with aukward fondneſs, and forced, perhaps, 
to fit up and beg, as we call it, to divert a company, who 
at laſt go away complaining of their diſagrecable enter- 
tainment.“ In conſequence of theſe maxims, and full of 
indignation againſt ſuch parents as delight to produce their 
oung ones early into the talking world, I have known 
Mr. Johnſon give a good deal of pain, by refuſing to hear 

the verſes the children could recite, or the ſongs the 
could {ing ; particularly one friend who told him that his 
two ſons ſhould repeat Gray's Elegy to him alternately, 
that he might judge who had the happieſt cadence, “ No, 
| 22 pray 
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ä.. 
they like to be told of giants and caſtles, and of ſome- 
what which can ſtretch and ſtimulate their minds.“ 


pray Sir (ſaid he), Jet the dears both ſpeak it at once; 
more noiſe will by that means be made, and the noiſe will 


be ſooner over.” He told me the ſtory himſelf, but I have 


forgot who the father was. | = 
Mr. Jokxsog's mother was daughter to a gentleman 


in the country, ſuch as there were many of in thoſe 


days, who poſſeſſing, perhaps, one or two hundred pounds 
a year in land, lived on the profits, aad ſought not to in- 


creaſe their income: ſhe was therefore inclined to think 


higher of herſelf than of her huſband, whoſe conduct in 


money matters being but indifferent, ſhe had a trick of 


teizing him about it, and was, by her ſon's account, very 
importunate with regard to her fears of ſpending more 
than they could afford, though ſhe never arrived at know- 


ing how much that was; a fault common, as he faid, to 


moit women who pride themſelves on their ceconomy. 
They did not however, as I could underſtand, live ill to- 


gether on the whole: © my father (ſays he) could always 
take his horſe and ride away for orders when things went 


badly.“ The lady's maiden name was Ford; and the 


parſon who fits next to the punch-bowl in Hogarth's 


Modera Midnight. Converſation was her brother's ſon. 
This Ford was a man who choſe to be eminent onlv for 
vice, with talents that might have made him conſpicuous 
in literature, and reſpectable in any profeflion he could 


have choſen: his couſin has mentioned him in the lives 
of Fenton and of Broome; and when he ſpoke of him to 


me, it was always with tendernefs, praiſing his acquain- 


tance with life and manners, and reco!lecting one piece 
of advice that no man ſurely ever followed more exactly : 
„ Obtain (fays Ford) fome general principles of every 


ſcience; he who can talk only on one ſubject, or act only 


in one department, is ſeldom wanted, and perhaps never 
wiſhed wor; while the man of genera] knowledge can 
often benefit, and always pleaie.” He uſed to relate, 


however, another ſtory leſs to the credit of his couſin's 
penetration, how Ford on ſome occaſion ſaid to him, 
„ You will maks your way the more eaſily in the world, 


I fee, as you are contentcd to diſpute no man's claim 


to conver{ation exce.lence, they will, therefore. more 
willingly allow your pretenſions as a writer.” Can one, 


on #:ch an occaſion, forbear recollecting the predictions 


of oveau's father, when ftroaking the head of the young 


ſ:t.ritt, Ce petit bon homme (lays he) v“, point trop deſprit, 


mais ij ne dra jemais mal de perſonne. Such are the prog - 
nol:ics formed by men of wit and ſenſe, as theſe two 
certainly weie, concerning the future character and con- 


duct of thole for whote welfare they were honeſtly and 


decp'v concerned; and o late do thote features of pecu- 


liarity come co then growth, which mark a character to 


all ſacceeding venue. ations. BE 57 

« Dr. lonxsoN tirit learned to read of his mother and 
her old ma'd Catharine, in whole Jap he well remembered 
fitting, while the explained to him the {tory of St. George 
andre rag n. 1 know not whether this is the proper 
place io aid, that ſuch was his tenderneſs, and fuch his 
gratizu le, that het ok aj urney to Litchbeld fiftv-feven 


years atterwards to ſupport and comfort her in her laſt 
iu efe; he had enquired tor his nurſe, and ſhe was dead. | 
ton; that able lawyer, Lord Chiet Juſtice W itles; and 


The recollectio:; or tuch cading as had delighted him in 


his infancy, mate him atwoys perfiit in fancying that it 


Mas he ouy cading which could pleale an infant; and he 


ufd to cememn we for putting Newbery's books into 


th ir haas as tco trifling to engage their attention. 


„ pables do not want (aid he) to hear about babies; 


When in anſwer I would urge the numerous editions and 


quick ſale of Tommy Prudent or Goody Two Shoes : 


“ Remember always (ſaid he) that the parents by the 


books, and that the children never read them.“ Mrs. 


Barbauld however had his beſt praiſe, and deſerved it; 
deſcent from poſſible ſplendour to painful duty, — 

« At eight years old he went to ſchool, for his health 
would not permit him to be ſent ſooner ; and at the age 
of ten years his mind was diſturbed by ſeruples of infide- 


no man was more ſtruck than Mr, Johnſon with voluntary 


lity, which preyed upon his ſpirits, and made him very 


uneaſy; the more ſo, as he revealed his uneaſineſs to no 


one, being naturally (as he faid) “of a ſullen temper 


and reſerved diſpoſition.” . He ſearched, however, dili- 


gently bur fruitleſsly, for evidences of the truth of reve- 


lation; and at length recollecting a book he had once ſeen 


in his father's ſhop, intitled, De Veritate Religionis, &c. 
he began to think himſelf highly culpable for neglecting 
ſuch a means of information, and took himſelf ſeverely. 


to taſk for this ſin, adding many acts of voluntary, and 


to others unknown penance. The firſt opportunity which 
offered (of courſe) he ſeized the book with avidity.; but 
on examination, not finding himſelf ſcholar enough to 


peruſe its contents, ſet his heart at reſt ; and, not think- 


ing to enquire whether there were any Engliſh books 
written on the ſubject, followed his uſual amuſements, 


and conſidered his conſcience as lightened of a crime. 
He redoubled his diligence to learn the language that 


contained the information he moſt wiſhed for; but from 


the pain which guilt had given him, he now began to de- 


duce the ſoul's immortality, which was the point that 
belief firſt topped at; and from that moment reſolving 


to be a Chriſtian, became one of the moſt zealous and 
pious ones our nation ever produced. When he had told 


me this odd anecdote of his childhood; „“ cannot ima- 
gine (ſaid he) what makes me talk of myſelf to you fo, 


for I really never mentioned this fooliſh ſtory to any 


body except Dr. Taylor, not even to my dear, dear Ba- 
thurſt, whom I oved better than ever J loved any human 


creature; but poor Bathurſt is dead!!!“ 


Mr. JonNso received the firſt rudiments of regular 


ſchool education from a Mir. Hunter, at that time a po- 


pular teacher of | itchfield, and a man not without ta— 


lents, ſo far at leaſt as claſſical actainments extended, 


abundantly adequate to his ſituation. Rut he was in 
other reſpects a man fo unconciliating and overbearing, 


that the eſteem for his erudition was loſt in the abhor- 


rence of his inurbanity ; and as Johnſon uſed very em- 
phatically to deſcribe the durable impieflions of his ty- 


Tranny, No man that had ever been educated at that 
ſchool was known to 1end his fon there.” I here was a 


| ſucceſs about his inſtruction, however, ſufficlently ra e in 


the hiſtory of a country pedagogue, as he hid the good 


fortune to prepare tor their public figure in life, men the 


moſt eminent in the times they lived in: namely, Fiſhop 


Smalridge; the acute and able inctaphyſician, Rr. Woo-— 


laſton; the learned and pious Biſhop of Britol, Lc. News 


the laſt great ornament of his learned labours, our Au- 
thor himielt. : | 5 ö | 
At the age of eighteen Mr. johnſon quitted ſchool, and 
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was admitted on the 8th of October 1728, of Pem- z 
broke College, Oxford, under the tuition of Mr. Jordan, WM 
. | : 1 a man 


3 


SAMUEL. JOHN S O N, LLD. 


2 man more diſtinguiſhed, as Johnſon conſtantly de + 


ſcribed him, for the parental zeal and the unaffected good 
nature ſhewn in the exerciſe of his office, than for any 
tranſcendency of natural endowment, or proficiency in 
literature. Doctor Adams and Doctor Taylor were his 
cotemporaries and aſſociates, and are now living to lament 
the loſs of ſo early and valuable a friend, | 
Doctor JonnsoN did not ſtay to take a degree at the 


Univerſity, but left it after a reſidence of two years. 
There are no well atteſted inſtances of any ex EY 


indication of his uncommon talents during this period, 
although he always remembered his a/ma mater with a fer- 
vour of attachment not likely in a proud mind to generate 


in indifference, or to remain during a life of difhculties, 


but under the warmeſt impreſſions of gratitude, He in- 
deed was himſelf fond of relating a circumſtance of a halt- 
remembered declamation which he pronounced while a 
ſtudent of Pembroke, and which in conſequence of im- 
perfect recollection, being obliged to eke out with mere 
improviſation, he ſucceeded ſo well in as to excite the ad- 


miration of the whole ſociety, 


It would not be fair, however, to omit the mention of 
one teſtimony of early poetical genius, begun two years 
before he went to College, but not finiſhed till many 
years after the uſual period of academical education, not 
till he was ſixty-eight. It is a tranſlation of ANACRE- 
on's DovE.----If we contemplate this little effuſion as an 


effort of juvenile talents, it is a promiſe of early excel- 


lence in poetry, certainly not ſurpaſſed in the real eſſen- 
tials of the art by his ſubſequent advances in it. If, as 


the tardier produce of his climacteric, it is a proof, 


amongſt many others, that the opinion which prevails, 
that the poetic ſpirit ſympathiſes with the corporeal de- 
cay, and declines into the vale of impotence in amicable 
aſſociation with the body, is a notion better calculated to 


encourage an indolent reſignation of the intellectual pow 


ers, than firmly atteſted by fact, and more a calumny of 

ſpeculation, than an approved deciſion of experience. 
The following is a copy of it, and I have no heſitation 

in declaring, for ſo my judgment, ſuch as it is, gives me 


an irreſiſtible bias to pronounce, there is a certain unem- 
barraſſed freedom of poetical movement, a gaiety, a vi- 


vidneſs, and an eaſe, that whatever may be the other ex- 
cellencies of his more iinportant and later offerings to the 


Muſe, I have in vain endeavoured to ſee equalled, 


Lor courier of the ſky, 
Whence and whither doſt thou fly? 
Scatt'ring, as thy pinions play, 
Liquid fragrance all the way: 

Is it buſineſs? is it love? 

Tell me, tell me, gentle Dove. 

« Soft Anacreon's vows I bear, 

« Vows to Myrtale the fair; | 

« Grac'd with all that charms the heart, 
% Bluthing nature, ſmiling art. | 

% Venus courted by an ode, 

«© On the bard her Dove beſtow'd. 

« Veſted with a maſter's right 
4% Now Anacre in rules my flight: 
« His the letters that you ſee, 

« Weighty charge conſign'd to me: 

© Think not yet my ſervice hard, 

% Joyleſs taſk without reward: 

« Smiling at my maſter's gates, 
Freedom my return awaits; 


returned to his native town o 


« But the liberal grant in vain 
«© Tempts me to be wild again: 
Can a prudent Dove decline 
« Bliſsful bondage ſuch as mine? 
& Over hills and fields to roam, 
_ © Fortune's gueſt without a home 
« Under leaves to hide one's head, 
« Slightly ſhelter'd, coarſely fed; 
«© Now my better lot beſtows 
« Sweet repaſt, and ſoft repoſe; 
% Now the generous bowl 1 fip 
« As it leaves Anacreon's lip; 
«© Void of care, and free from dread, 
« From his fingers ſnatch his bread, 
«© Then with luſcious plenty gay, 
% Round his chamber dance and play; 
“Or from wine as courage ſprings, 
4 Oer his face extend my wings; 
6% And when feaſt and frolic tire, 
“ Drop aſleep upon his lyre. 
« This is all, be quick and go, 
% More than all thou canſt not know; 
Let me now my pinions ply, 
« I have chatter'd like a pye.” 


There is reaſon to believe Doctor Johnſon left the 


Univerſity entirely from his incapacity to ſupport the 


expence of it. That his finances were inconſiderable at 
this time 1s further evident, as his firſt employment after 


leaving the Univerſity, was that of an uſher to the free 
ſchool at Market Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire, under the 


direction of Mr. Anthony Blackwall; probably at a yearly 
ſtipend of not more than from twenty to thirty pounds. 


On the death of his principal, Mr. Johnſon went to 
Birmingham, and reſided in the houſe of one Warren, 


where he wrote eſſays in a newſpaper, printed by his 
landlord; all of which are now loſt. It was here alſo he 
tranflated * A Voyage to Abyflinia, by Father Jerome 
Lobo,” and wrote thoſe elegant lines, „On a Lady's 
preſenting a Sprig of Myrtle to a Gentleman.” He re- 
lates the circumſtance that attended the formation of this 
little elegant poetic prijouæ as follows: A young fellow 
had a ſprig of myrtle given him by a girl he courted, and 
aſked Mr. Johnſon to write ſome veries, that he might 
preſent her in return. He promiſed, but forgot, and 


when he called for his lines at the time appointed, fit {till 


a moment, faid the Doctor, dear Mun, and I'll fetch 
them thee, ſo ſlipped aſide for five minutes, and wrote 
the following extempore: | 


Wuar hopes, what terrors, does thy gift creat 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate : : 
The Myrtle, enfign of ſupreme command, 
-Confign'd by Venus to Meliſſa's hand; 

Not leſs capricious than a reigning fair, 

Now grants, and now rejects a lover's prayer. 
In myrtle ſhades oft ſings the happy ſwain, 

In myrtle ſhades deſpairing ghotts complain: 
The myrtle crowns the happy lovers' heads, 

Th' unhappy lover's grave the myrtle ſpreads: 
O then the meaning of thy gift impart, 

And eaſe the throbbings of an anxious heart ! 
Soon muſt this bough, as you ſhall fix his doom, 
Adorn Philander's head, or grace his tomb. 


About the beginning of the year 1735, Mr. Johnſon 
f Licchfeld⸗ and undertook 

the education of ſome young gentlemen there in the Belles 
| "Sg Leitres, 


THE 


amoneſt whom was the late celebrated David 


Leitres, 


Garrick, then about the age of eighteen, This employ- 


ment, however, could not have Tafted long, for in the 


vear 19430, we find the following advertiſement in the 

Gentleman's Magazine: « At Edial, near Litchfield 

& in Staflordthire, young gentlemen are boarde and 

& taught the Latin and Greek Languages, by SAMUEL 
© Jonx SON,” 

Who would not regret the ion of genius, 1 
mourn over the miſerable expedients thruſt upon 1ts adop- 
tion by the hand of poverty, were it not for the recollec-- 
tion that it requires an influence ſtrong and potent as its 
own inaciion to rouſe it into exertion, and that was it 


not tor the pinch of fome ſevere and biting calamity, the 


Jll demon of indolence, which nature ſends into the 
world, as the almoſt inſeparable affociate of a gifted in- 
tellect, 0 ſtill oftener than it does, prevail over its 
powers, and triumph in its reſignation to oblivion. No 

man had leſs of conſtitutional tendency to induſtry than 
Johnſon. and with all his powers, had he been placed in 


circumſtances of original aMuence, that man would have 


been now inciuded in | the number of the unhonoured dead, 
who occupies the very firſt place in the literary ranks 
of Europe, and who, in the energetic eulogy of a pane- 
gyriſt, 
language live.” -:- 

He did not remain long in the ſituation of ſchool- 
maſter, probably becauſe he did not meet with much ſuc- 


cels in it, for the year following we find him determined 


to bring his talents to a ſcene more propitious to the diſ- 


play of genius, and more pregnant with expedients for 


livelihood. He determined to viſit the metropolis. He 


was accompanied in his journey by his pupil, now be- 
Friendſhip. 


come his friend, David Garrick, and under the guidance 


of the ſame ahſpices, and ſtiimolkted by the ſame motives, 


theſe two diſtinguiſhed individuals entered London toge- 
ther. 


{on for his introduction into his new ſcene of life: 


To the Reverend Mr. COLSON. 
0 LE , March 2, 17 37. 
60 Pr AR . 

&« had the favour of yours, and am ex- 
tremely obliged to you; but I cannot lay I had a greater 
affection for you upon it than I had before, being long 
ſince ſo much endeared to you, as. well by an "early 


friendſhip, as by your many excellent and valuable qua- 


lifications; and, had I a fon of my own, it would be my 
ambition, infead of ſending him to the Univerſity, to 


diſpoſe of him as this young gentleman (meaning Gar- 


rick) is. 

& He, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr, Sa- 
muel Johnſon, tet out this morning for London toge- 
ther. David Garrick is to be with you early the next 

week, and Mr. Johnſon to try his fate with a tr: agedy, 
55 to ſee to get himſelf employed in ſome tranflation, 
either from the Latin or the French. Johnſon is a very 
good ſcholar and poet, and I have great hopes will turn 
out a tine tragedy writer. If it ſhould any way lie in 
our way, doubt not but you would. be ready to recom- 
| mend: and 85 your countrymen, 


bo . WatmaLey,” - 
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Lives of the Poets. 


Smith's life to Mr. Walmſley, 


let me indulge myſelf in the remembrance. 


at lenſt his own equal in genius, * has made our 


The following letter from Gilbert Walmſley ap- 
pears to have been the principal dependence of Mr. John- 
will be long e e ; and with David Garrick, whom 


Tracter, Mr. Richard Savage. 


world. 


of 


It would. be injuſtice to the: memory of this friend 5 
of Mr. Johnſon's early youth, to withhold a ſubſequent 
tribute of gratitude, addreſſed to him in the courſe of the 
It would be injuſtice alſo to Mr. 
Johnſon, as it demonſtrates the warmth and duration of 
his attachments, and proves that there was a talent for a 
ſort of magnificent pathos about him, that if oftener ex- 
erciſed, might. have turned out equally honourable to 
himſelf and advantageous to the drama, | 

Speaking of his being indebted for ſome anecdotes of | 
he adds, | 
« Of Gilbert Walmlley, thus prelented to my 108 | 
1 knew bin 
very early ; he was one of the firſt friends that literature 
procured me, and! hope that, at leait, my gratitude made 
me worthy of his notice. 

4 He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a 


boy; yet he never received my notions with contempt. 


He was a whig, with all the virulence and malevolence of 


his party; yet difference of opinion did not 2 us 1 


1 red him, and he endured me. 
«© He had mingled with the gay world without exemp— 


tion from its vices or its follies; but had never neglected 
the cultivation of his mind. 


His belief of revelation was 
unſhaken ; his learning preſery ed his principles; 3 he grew 


firſt regular, and then pious. 


« His ſtudies had been fo various, that 1 am not able 
to name a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance 
with books was great, and what he did not immediately 
know, he could at leaſt tell where to find. Such was his 
amplitude of learning, and ſuch his copiouſneſs of com- 
munication, that it may be doubted whether a day now 

paſſes, in which I have not ſome advantage from 0 


« At this man's table 1 enjoyed many cheerful and in- 
ſtructive hours, with companions, ſuch as are not often 
found with one who has lengthened, and one who has 
gladdened life; with Dr. James, whoſe {kill in phyſic 


I hoped to. have gratified with this character of our com- 
mon friend. But what are the hopes of man! I am dif- 


appointed by that ſtroke of death, which has eclipſed the 


gaiety of nations, and ah ena: the publick ſtock of 
harmleſs pleafure.” 


When Mr. Jonnsov arrived in town, he took lodgings 


in a miſerable ftreet behind Exeter-change, up two pair 


of ſtairs, where he met in full ſympathy of talents, pride, 
and poverty, that mixed, excentric and unfortunate cha- 
It will readily be believed, 
that the peculiarity of their mutual fortune could not but 
produce a very early and ardent friendſhip. Such a meet- 
ting indeed m att have operated as a moſt powerful mitiga- 
tion of the ſeverities of the other parts of their fate. A 
man is gratified to perceive he is not the excluſive butt of 
fortune, and the opportunity given for the reciprocal diſplay 
of talent before a companion able to comprehend its extent, 
and from ſympathy ready to admit its value, muſt perhaps 


be of all other conlolations to miſery, the moiſt efficacious 


and heart-felt, It brings vanity into the field to contend 
againſt the bitterneſs of diſappointment, and the flattery 
of an admired friend, to oppole to the neglect of a deſpiſed 
They have been fr equently known to walk in the 
ſquares of London till five o'clock in the morning, for 


* R. B. Sheridan, Eſq; M. P. | 


want 


want of money to carry them to a coffee-hiouſe. They 
had the good fortune alſo to agree in politics, ſo that 
when the circumſtances of their own individual misfor- 
tunes failed to ſupply them with converſation, they con- 


ſpired to lament the diſaſters of their country, and to ex- 


ecrate the blunders of the then adminiſtration, for John- 
| ſon had not then commenced his reverence for courts, 
nor had conceived his opinion, that infallibility was at- 


tached even to the repreſentatives or inſtruments of 


royalty. | | . 

He appears to have regarded Savage with more than 
common affection. He accompanied him to Greenwich, 
to attend his departure to his place of retirement in Wales, 


and wept violently at taking leave. He afterwards diſ- 


tinguiſhed him, and alluded to this circumſtance in his 
poem of London, where, under the appellation of Thales, 
| he ſpeaks thus of Savage. © | 


Though grief and fondneſs in my breaſt rebel, 
When injur'd Thales bids the town farewell; 
Yet ſtill my calmer thoughts lus choice commend, | 
I praiſe the hermit, but regret the friend; 
Who now reſolves, from Vice and London far, 
To breathe in diſtant fields a purer air, 
And fix'd on Cambria's ſolitary ſhore, 
_ Give to St. David one true Briton more. 


le was introduced by Savage to Mr. Cave, the pro- 


prietor of the Gentleman's Magazine; and Mr. Johnſon 


has been heard to ſay, that the firſt performance that 
gaired him any notice, was the following little poem, 
publiſhed in that miſcellany, in the beginning of the 
V . 
Ad URBAN UM. 
URBANE, nullis feſſe laboribus, 
UanAxN k, nullis victe calumniis, 
Cui fronte ſertum in erudita, 
Perpetuo viret et virebit; 
Quid moliatur gens imitantium, 
Quid et minetar, ſollicitus parum, 
FVoagare ſolis perge Muſis 
Juxta animo ſtudiiſq; felix. 
Linguæ procacis plumbea ſpicula, 
Fides, ſuperbs frange filentio 
Viarix per obſtantes catervas 
Sedulitas animoſa tendet. 
Intende nervos fortis, inanibus 
Riſurus olim nifibus æmuli; 
Intende jam ner vos, habebis 
Participes operæ Camœnas. 
Non ulla Mufis pagina gratior, 
Quam quæ ſeveris ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamq; nugis _ 
Utilibus recreare mentem. 
Texente Nymphi's ſerta Lycoride, 
Roſæ ruborem ſic Viola adjuvat 
Immitta, fic Iris refulget 
Athereis variata fucis. 


8. J. 


| In May, the ſame year,he fniſlied his poem of “ Lon- 
don,” imitated from the third ſatire of Juvenal. He of- 


fered this poem to moſt of the bookſellers in London, for 


almoit any thing they would give? At laſt, the courſe 


_ © application brought him to the ſhop of Nr. Robert 


Dfley, brother of the preſent Mr. James Dodfley, in 
Fall-Mall. He gave him zen guineas for the copy: a cir- 


cumitance which Mr, Johnfon uſed often to tpeak of time paſt, 
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amongſt his friends; adding jocularly, © Dodſley was the 
only bookſeller in London that found out I had any genius.” 

The publication of this poem was a ſource of much 
acceſſion of character to him, and amidſt the general 


obſervation which it excited, had the good fortune to raiſe 


the curioſity of Mr. Pope, who having for ſome days in 
vain endeavoured to diſcover the author, relinquiſhed his 
purſuit at at laſt, with theſe words: It cannot be long 
before my curioſity will be gratified—the writer of this 
poem will ſoon be deterre.” 

For the preſent, however, the poem of © London” ope- 
rated much more to the gratification of Mr, Johnſon's 
vanity, than to the ſatisfaction of any of his other appe- 
tites ; and confpired, perhaps, with other more powerful 
cauſes, to induce him to wiſh for a more ſubſtantial and 
advantageous connection than a mere union with the Mule. 
About this time he married Mrs. Potter, of Mancheſter, 
a widow lady, and twenty years older than himſelf. She 
brought him, however, a portion of eight hundred pounds, 
with which ſum, united to the maſterſhip of a charity- 
ſchool in Shropſhire, worth about ſixty pounds a year, 
which was then vacant, and the appointment to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of which, Johnſon thought he had intereſt enough 
to obtain, he had ſpeculated to fit down in quiet and 
retirement. This was an illufion, however, not fated to 
be realized, and which the experience of a few ſubſe- 
quent weeks totally diſſipated. His father, much about 
this time failed in buſineſs, and Johnſon, with that en- 
thuſiaſm of filial piety which always diſtinguiſhed him, 
readily parted with the greateſt part of his new wealth, 
to relieve the exigencies of an aged parent, and to put 
his affairs into ſome ſituation of tolerable eaſe again. 

In his other ſcheme reſpecting the ſchool he was not 
more fortunate, The ſtatutes of the ſchool required the 
perſon who ſhould be elected to the vacant maſterſhip, to 
be Maſter of Arts, which Mr. Johnſon was not. He had 
obtained the patronage of Earl Gower, the father of the 
preſent Marquis of Stafford, who wrote the following; 
letter in his behalf to a friend of Dean Swift at that time 


in London. 


cc 8 10 | 
&© Mr SAMUEL Joxsox, (author of London, 
a Satire, and ſome other poetical pieces) is a native of this 
county, and much reſpected by ſome worthy gentlemen 
in his neighbourhood, who are truſtees of a charity ſchooF 
now vacant : the certain ſalary is ſixty pounds a year, of 
which they are defirous to make him maſter ; but, unfor- 


tunately, he is not capable of receiving their bounty, 


which world make him happy for life, by not being a Maſter 


ef Arts; which, by the ſtatutes of this fchool, the maſter 


of it muſt be. | : 
«© Now theſe gentlemen do me the honour to think that 


I have intereſt enough in you, to prevail upon you to write 
to Dean Swift, to perſuade the Univerſity of Dublin to 
ſend a diploma to me, conſtituting this poor man Maſter 


of Arts in their Univerſity, They highly extol the man's 


learning and probity : and will not be perſuaded, that the 
Univertity will make any difficulty of conferring fuch a 
favour upon a ftranger, if he is recommended by the 
Dean, They fay he is not afraid of the ſtricteſt examt- 
nation, though he is of ſo long a journey; and will ven- 
ture it, if the Dean thinks it neceſſary; chooſing rather 


to the upon the road, than be flarved ie death in tranſlating 


fr bookjellers ; which has been his only ſubſiſtence for ſome 


40 J fear 


as their 


good-natured gentlemen apprehend; eſpeciall | 
of next 


election cannot be delayed longer than the 11t 


month. If you ſee this matter in the ſame light that it 
appears to me, I hope you will burn this, and pardon me _ 


for giving you ſo much trouble about an impracticable 
thing ; but, if you think there is a probability of obtaining 
the favour aſked, I am ſure your humanity, and propen- 


ſity to relieve merit in diſtreſs, will incline you to ſerve 


the poor man, without my adding any more to the trou- 


ble I have already given you, than aſſuring you that I am, 


with great truth, | 
| 1 | ( 8 1 R, SED 

% Your faithful humble ſervant, 

| | 8 GOWER. 
 Trentham, Auguſt 1, 1738. | 
This interference, however, proved unſucceſsful, and 

Johnſon, much to his mortification, was _ thrown 

amongſt all theſhoals, ſtorms and difficulties of: 

feſhonal literature. He returned to London, and being in 

want of employment, be applied to Mr. Edward Cave, 


with whom he had had various engagements previous 


to his expedition into the country, and who retained him 
now to write the debates in parliament, for the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. Johnſon did not attend perſonally to take 
the debates, not having intereſt enough to obtain admiſſion 


which at that period was extremely difficult to procure, al- 


moſt every day being pregnant with diſcuſſions that me- 
naced the diſſolution of an adminiſtration that had ſtood for 
fourteen years. 


memory, who furniſhed Johnſon with the detail of the 


Jay's occurrences ; and he afterwards gave the laſt finiſh 


to the mapufacture, by moulding the ſeveral ſpeeches into 


the form of argument, and inveſting them in all the graces 


of verbal decoration. | . HER 

The fact is, theſe debates are executed in a uniform tone 
of miſchievous elegance that deſtroys the diſcrimination 
of character, and ſubverts the reality of Hiſtory. 
continued in this employment for four years, namely from 


1740 to 1744 The debates were entitled (as it was at 


that time held ſuch a breach of privelege as never failed to 

call for the interference of the houſes, to publiſh any ac 

count of parliamentary proceedings, under that oſtenſible 

character) The 777 0 of the Senate of Liliput. Doctor 
ſel 


Johnſon him felt a conſciouſneſs of fome impro- 


priety attached to this mode of executing his employment, 


as he has been known repeatedly to declare, and that but 
a few days previous to his death, „That thoſe debates 
were the only parts of his writings which then gave him 
any compunction ; but at that time he had no conception 
he was impoſing on the world, though they were fre- 


quently written trom very fiender materials, and often from 


none at all—the mer2 coinage of his own imagination,” 
Helikewile gave Pr. Smollet notice of this circumſtance 
when he was writing his hiſtory of England; and ſome 
years ſince when a gentleman in high office was praiſing 
thoſe ſpeeches before him for ſo particular an appropcia- 
on of character, that he couid name the ſpeakers without 
a ſignature. © Very likely, Sir,“ ſaid Johnſon, aſhamed of 
having deceived him; but I wrote them in the garret 
where I then lived.” How a man could deſcribe the pe- 
culiar manners of individuals he had never ſeen, or the cha- 
racteriſſic traits ot eloquence he had never heard, is not 
altogetlier ſo intelligible. . 955 
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cc I fear there is more difficulty in this affair, than thoſe 


Dr. Samuel Fobn ſon.“ | 


a life of pro- 


This defect was ſupplied by the agency 
of Mr. Worthington, a clergyman, a man of excellent 


He 


him ſprawling to the floor: Oſborne alarme 

with his cries ; but Mr. Johnſon, clapping his foot on his 
breaſt, told him “he need not be in a hurry to riſe ; for 
if he did, he would have the further trouble of kicking 


During the period of giving thoſe debates, he employed 
himſelf in ſeveral biographical, and other productions, 
which appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine of thoſe 
times; many of which are now to be ſeen under the title 
of, © Miſcellaneous and Fugitive Pieces,“ collected and 
publiſhed in three volumes, by Mr. Thomas Davies. 
And his Poetry —now printing, in a ſmall collection, by 
Mr. Kearſley, under the title of“ The Poetical Forks ef 


His principal employers in theſe productions were Cave 
and Oſborne : the former, one of his firſt friends and 
patrons; the latter, a rich man and a brute, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will prove. | 75. - 

Mr. Jon Nsox being engaged by Oſborne, to ſelect 
a number of the moſt {ſcarce and valuable tracts in the 


Earl of Oxford's Library, which he had purchaſed in con- 


ſequence of his Lordſhip's death, and which were after- 
wards printed in eight quarto volumes, under the title of 
the Harlean Miſcellany: this work went on (agreeable to 


 Olborne's ideas, who meaſured moſt things by the facility 


with which they were done) rather ſlowly : accordingly 
he frequently ſpoke to Mr. ſohnſon of this circumſtance ; 


and, being a man of a coarſe mind, ſometimes by his ex- 
preſſions made him feel the ſituation of dependence. Mr. 


Johnſon, however, ſeemed to take no notice of him, but 
went on according to that plan which he had preſcribed 
to himſelf. Oſborne, wiſhing to have the buſineſs $niſh- 
ed, and perhaps irritated by what he thought an unneceſ- 


ary delay, one day went into the room where Mr. John- 


ſon was, and abuſed him in the moſt illiberal manner: he 


was an illiterate man, but by great application in his pro- 


feſſion, had acquired ſome property, which had the uſual 
effect, and made him inſolent, even to his cuſtomers, 


This impropriety of conduct frequently brought him into 
ſcrapes and diſgraceful ſituations, . 


I he ſelection abovementioned had been at preſs a con- 


ſiderable time, and the public to whom it had been often 


announced, became impatient for its appearance. 
Mr. Jouxso heard him for ſome time unmoved; but, 
at laſt, loſing all patience, he ſeized up a large folio, 


which he was at that time conſulting, and aiming a blow 


at the Bookſeller's head, ſucceeded ſo rot f as to ſend 
the family 


him down ſtairs.” 


The reſentments, on both ſides, however, were not 


recorded in marble, as it appears ſoon after, that Mr. 


Johnſon finiſhed this /eleftion, 


The death of his early afociate in difficulties, Mr, 
Richard Savage, in the year 1743, gave Johnſon a freſh 
opportunity of introducing himſelf to the obſervation of 
the town.—He publiſhed the life of his friend a few 
months after his deceaſe, and gave a ſpecimen of philoſo- 
phical biography, ſuch as had never before been equalled, 


and hardly indeed attempted in this country—and yet it 


may be doubted whether this lite, pregnant as it is with 
all the excellence of ſuperior compoſition, has done 
more ſervice or injury to the poſthumous reputation 


of the unfortunate man who is the ſubject of it. His pro- 
fligacies are more fully eitabliſhed in point of fact than 


they almoſt could have been.by any other interpoſition, 


Þecauſe they come atteſted to us now on the high autho- 


rity of a man who could not be deceived, becauſe he had 


Ws. | _ ocular 
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ocular: and perſonal preſervation of the circumſtances he 


deſcribes, and who; as he was in this inſtance removed 
from all practicability of impoſition himſelf, is equally 


ſuperior to the ſuſpicions of any ſuch finiſter. practice 


upon others.—His conduct appears worſe in point of prin- 
ciple, becauſe it is now demonſtrated to be ſuch as the 
warmeſt. affection could not palliate, nor the moſt 
powerful eloquence defend or obſcure. Whatever 
elſe therefore may be ſaid of this celebrated produc- 
tion, it will be hardly denied, that it is at leaſt equi- 
vocal, when conſidered as a ſpecimen of efficacious 


friendſhip. 


Mr. Jounson's next production was his prologue on 


the opening of Drury-lane theatre in the year 1747, be- 
ing the year of the commencement of Mr. Garrick's ma- 
nagerical authority. | | | 

| Two years afterwards he preſented. to Mr, Garrick his 
tragedy of Jrene, the performance alluded to in Mr. 
Walmſley's letter to Mr. Colſon, eight years previous to 
this firſt preparation for its public appearance in 1749.— 
Nothing was wanting to the ſupport of this tragedy that 
the internal activity of the manager within the theatre, 


or the partiality of external expectation without, could 


ſupply. It dragged on a difficult exiſtence till the niath 
night of its repreſentation; and beyond that period, the 
manager himſelf, who ſuſtained the principal part in the 
performance, did not think it expedient to extend it. 

The ſame year Mr. Johnſon publiſhed his poem imi- 
tated from the 10th ſatire of Juvenal, entitled, The Va- 
uity of Human 'Wi/hrs. About the ſame time he pub- 
liſhed the plan of his Ly of the Engliſh - 


guage, in a letter to the late Earl of Cheſterfield. . This 


etter is dated in the year 1747, and the work itſelf was 
not publiſhed till 17 Sho ſo that the preparation for this 
great undertaking coſt him eight years labour. Ever 
one has heard of the original friendſhip, and the ſubſe- 
quent quarrel of Doctor Johnſon and the Earl of Cheſ- 
terfield ; and the effects of their mutual reſentment have 
been repeatedly related among the other ſpecimens of their 
reſpective powers of wit.—Lord Cheſterfield takes an op- 
portunity to indulge his enmity, in the following allu- 
ſion in one of his letters to his ſon: - . 

«© Thereisa man, whoſe moral character, deep learning, 
nd ſuperior parts, I acknowledge, admire, and reſpect : 
but whom it is ſo impoſſible for me to love, that I am almoſt 


in a fever whenever I am in his company. His figure, 


without being deformed, ſeems made to diſgrace, or ridicule 
the common ſtructure of the human body. His legs and 
arms are never in the poſition, which, according to the 
ſituation of his body, they ought to be in, but conſtant- 
iy employed in committing acts of hoſtility upon the 
races. He throws any where, but down his throat; 
whateyer he means to drink; and only mangles what he 
means to carve, Inattentive to all the regards of ſocial 
life, he miſtimes, or miſplaces every thing. He diſputes 


with heat, and indiſcriminately ; mindleſs of the rank, 
character, and ſituation of thoſe with whom he dif- 


putes. Abſolutely ignorant of the ſeveral gradations of 
tamiliarity, or reſpect ; he is exactly. the. ſame to his ſu- 
periors, his equals and his inferiors ; and therefore, by a 
neceſſary conſequence, abſurd to two of the three. Is it 
poſſible to love ſuch a man? No: the utmoſt I can 
do for him, is to conſider him as a reſpectable Hot- 


tentat,” 


2 took his revenge when the hook appeared, y 
deſcribing it as a production “ that inculcated the morais 
of a er. e with the manners of a dancing maſter.” 
Paſſion, however, is not often favourable to the diſplay ct 
wit—Lord Cheſterfield deſtroyed almoſt the whole "as 
of his ſatire by a weak exaggeration—by making the ſimi- 
litude too remote, he made the application more doubt- 
ful, and the ſeverity of courſe leſs perſonal. Dottcr 
Jonny ſeems to have derived his retort from any thing 
ut the book which it purports to defcribe.—That a ſet 


of inſtructions, calculated excluſively for the direction f 
one ſex, ſhould be founded on feelings alone applicable 
to the other, and that a book, a greater part of which 


conſiſts in recommending reſerve in ſenſual gratificati- 
on, excepting in inſtances, where the pride of difficult 
conqueſt, added to the other pleaſures of the enjoyment, 
ſhould be grounded on the principles of a profeſſion the 


very nature and buſineſs of which is conſtant, habitual, 


unreſerved, and indiſcriminate indulgence, are hard thin 


eaſily ſaid, but require more difficulty when they are 


either to be proved or explained. - . M 9 + 

| The price which the bookſellers paid Mr. Johnſon for 
his Dictionary was fifteen hundred pounds, a ſum evi- 
dently not a reaſonable compenſation for the learned la- 
bours of eight years. He felt himſelf poor, .and applied 
to his employers for a further ſum of five hundred pounds. 
They refuſed, and menaced application to a Court of Juſ- 
tice. . He treated their threat with contempt, and diſ- 


claimed all intention of proceeding with the Dictionary. 


They at laſt acquieſced in the demand, and the book pro- 
ceeded. This occurrence has been much difcuſſed, and 


different opinions have been entertained reſpecting it, 


but the fact ſeems to have been, that neither party were 
violently to blame about it.— The bookſellers founded 
their refuſal upon the letter of an original compact, and 


Doctor Johnſon reſted his claim upon the ſpirit of its ob- 


vious equity. 6 28795 

In the year 1750, Mr. Johnſon began his Rambler, 
which came out every Tueſday and Saturday in that year, 
and continued to do ſo for two years ſucceſſively. He 
had fewer co-adjutors in the compoſition of this work than 
was eyer khown in a periodical publication, having re- 
ceived no more aſſiſtance in the whole courſe of its long 
and gradual formation, than five eflays; namely, two 
from Richardſon, two from Miſs Carter, and one from 
Miſs Talbot. The book has undergone ten editions, and 
has been recently tranſlated into the Ruſhan language, 
by order of the Empreſss When Johnſon was told 
of this circumſtance, he replied, © I ſhould be afraid of 
being thought a vain man if I did not feel myſelf proud of 
ſuch diſtinction.” , This year the Univerſity of Oxford 
thought proper to acknowledge his literary merits by a 


voluntary admiſſion of him to the degree of Maſter of Arts, 


an honour which they finally confirmed a few years 
after, by creating him Doctor of Laws in full convo- 


cation. | 


On the 5th of April, 17 50, the maſque of Comus was 


performed at Drury-lane theatre, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Forſter, Milton's grand-daughter. Johnſon 
wrote a prologue, and Garrick performed one of his beſt 
parts, but the uſual repulſion of charity .thinned the 
houſe, and the whale produce, including various private 
contributions, amounted to no more than one hundred 
and thirty pounds. . E _ 
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Hic conduntur reliquiœ 
ELIZABETH 
Antiqua Jaxvisiokum gente, , 
Peatlingz, apud Leiceſtreneſs, ort ce; 
Formoſz, cultæ, ingenioſz, piz ; 
Uxoris, primis nuptiis, Hexricr PorT ER, 
ſecundis, SaMVvEL1S JouxnsSon, 
Qui multum amatam, diuque defictam, 
Hoc lapide contexit. 
Obijt Londini, menſe Mart. 
A. D. MDecCLIII. 


In 1756 we find the Doctor concerned in a periodical 
paper, publiſhed by T'. Gardner, in the Strand, called, 
«© The Univerſal Viſiter,” in conjunction with ſeveral 


other gentlemen of literary diſtinction of that day. The 


work did not continue a year. The contributors were 


Dr. Johnſon, whoſe lucubrations are marked with two 


aſtericks; Chriſtopher Smart, Richard Rolt, David Gar- 
rick, and Doctor Percy, each of whoſe papers are diſtin- 
guiſhed by having the initial letter of their ſurname pre- 


: tixed to them. | 3 Eg 
In the year 1758 he wrote the Idler, in a ſeries of pa- 


pers publiſhed every Saturday. They were read with-Jefs 
avidity than the Rambler, and the town diſtinguiſhed 
tightly in the different reception they gave them. This 
ear he loſt his mother, whoſe death he laments in the 
411t Number of the Idler. | 2 
In the ſpring of 1759 he publiſhed his Raſſelas, prince 
of Abyſſinia; the occaſion of this publication ſhould not 


be withheld from the public—it was the want of 
twenty pounds, to enable him to go down to Litchfield, to 


pay the laſt dutics to his mother who was dying. After 

having fkerched the deſign of it, he fhewed it a bookſel- 

Jer, and told him his exigencies; but the other refuſed 

advancing him oy money till he had ſeen the whole of 
0 


queſt; but before he had finiſhed it his mother died. He 
afterwards ſold it to another bookſeller. This year he 
was honoured with an annual penſion of 3001. The 


circumſtances attending this diſtinction are related in a 


printed account of Doctor Johnſon's life as follows: — 
“ Soon after the acceſſion of his-preſent Majeſty, Lord 
Bute, who was then Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, being 


determined to penſion his countryman, Mr. John Home, 


author of the tragedy of Douglas, he thought it prudent 
to aſſociate him with an Engliſhman of ettabliſhed lite- 


rary reputation. Johnſon was immediately thought of, 
but what from the natural ruggedneſs of his temper, and 


the bent of his political opinions, it was thought hazardous 
to make the application. His conſtant and intimate friend, 
Mr. Niurphy, however, undertook it, who ſought him 
out, and told him the ſubject of his meſſage, He received 
it with evident marks of ſurpriſe, and after pauſing a few 
minutes, replied, -* No, Sir: they'll call me penſioner 


Johnſon,” ——< Suppoſe they do,” fays Mr. Murphy, 


« as you will be conſcious of not obtaining that title 
difgracefully, what's in a name?“ .. Very true; Sir,” ſays 
the other, © Fil confider of it; call upon me 'to-mor- 
row, and Pil give you an anfwer.” His friend prefled 


him not to let matters cool, and judiciouſly pointed out 


ctor fat down to comply with his re- 


g TFT ©.70:F 
In 1753 Mrs. Johnſon died. The Doctor felt the loſs 


ſeverely, and wrote the following plain but affectionate 
epitaph to her memory, on her tomb in Bromley Church, 


the hazard of procraſtination but he replied, « The 


ton was momentous, and he would not be taken by 
urprize.“ 5 | 


Next day he told Mr. Murphy he would accept it; 


and in a few days afterwards the Doctor waited upon 
Lord Bute to thank him, when a converſation took place 


cequally creditable to both parties. Upon Johnſon's in- 
troduction afterwards at Court, after expreſſing his obli- 


gations to his Majeſty, for this mark of royal avour, he 
added, „And | accept it the more readily, as I am con- 
ſcious of not having obtained it by once dipping my pen 


in faction.”—<© True Doctor, ſaid Lord Bute, „and what 


muſt give further ſatisfaction to a mind like nec. I hope 
you'll never be aſked to dip your pen in faction.” Here 


the converſation ended, and Johnfon took his leave; but 
ſuch was the aukward feel of this patronage to him, that 


from that hour he never once knocked at his Lordſhip's 
door. "is Za „„ VV 
The learned leiſure,” which this penſion enabled him 


to enjoy, being 300. per year, directed the Doctor to 


ſtudies more congenial to his mind than thoſe generally 
ſuggeſted by bookſellers. He therefore ſat down to a new 
edition of Shakeſpeare, which he publiſhed by ſubſcrip- 
tion in 1765, in eight volumes octavo. The general me- 
rit of this work repaid the public expectation ſo much, 


that it went through two editions in five years, and a cer- 


tain literary character, Dr. Campbell, ſince dead, ſaid of 
it, „ That the preface and notes were worth the whole 
fubſcription-money.” c 1 
The ſtory reſpecting Mr. John Home has never been 
ſufficiently atteſted to entitle 30 to much belief. Anec- 
dotes of this kind ſhould never be given to the public but 
when the evidence on which they reſt is deciſive and in- 
conteſtible. Such communications are wrong, becauſe in 
the firſt place they tend to impoſe puniſhment without a 
certainty of guilt; and in the ſecond operate to fhut the 
gates of bounty upon genius, as no man will be very for- 
ward in benevolence to literature who finds that he thereby 
expoſes himſelf to the chance of having his motives pub- 
lickly perverted, and runs the riſque of incurring obloquy 
when he expected praiſe, _ 1 FD 
In 1765, he brought out his Shakeſpeare in eight yo- 
TF. ET» Rs | 
In the yeer 1970, in conjunction with Mr. Stevens, 
Doctor Johnſon enlarged his Shakeſpeare to ten volumes 


octavo. | 


Dr. Johnſon's political works, conſiſting of Taxa- 
tion no Tyranny—Falkland Ifland—TFhe Patriot—and 


Falſe Alarm,” were publithed at different intervals, from 


about the year 1709, to . ðͤ 
In the year 1773, he undertook an excurſion which he 
had long meditated, a. journey to the Hebrides. Mr. 
Botwell has given a deſcription of ſome of the circum- 
ſtances that led to this tour, fo much in that ſtyle of 
fimplicity, oddity, ſenſe, and ſomething like an occa- 


fronal tendency to the contrary, that characterize bis pe- 


culiar manner of writing, that I have ſelected it for the 
entertainment of my readers. F 
& Doctor JoHNsSOR had for many years given me hopes 


that we ſhould go . and viſit the Hebrides. Martin's 


Account of thofe iflands had imprefſed us with a notion 


that we might there contemplate a ſyſtem of life almoſt _ 


totally different from what we had been aceuſtomed to 
ſee; and, to find ſimplicity and wildneſs, and all the cir- 
cumſtances of remote time or place, ſo near to our native 
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country: 
| pect him, and ſome whom I am perfuaded he will think 


great iſland, was an object within the reach of reaſonable 
curioſity. Dr. Johnſon has ſaid in his journey, “ that he 
ſcarcely remembered how the wiſh to viſit the Hebrides 
was excited ;” but he told me, in ſummer 1763, that his 
father put Martin's Account into his hands when he was 
very young, and that he was much pleaſed with it. We 
reckoned there would be ſome inconveniencies and hard- 
ſhips, and perhaps a little danger; but theſe we were 
perſuaded were magnified in the imagination of every 
body. When 1 was at Ferney, in 1764, I mentioned 
our deſign to Voltaire, He looked at me, as if I had 
talked of going to the North Pole, and ſaid, © You do 


not inſiſt on my accompaning you *—* No, Sir,”—- 
„ Then I am very willing you ſhould go.“ I was not 
afraid that our curious expedition would be prevented 


by ſuch apprehenſions; but I doubted that it would not 
be poſſible to prevail on Dr. Johnſon to relinquiſh, for 
ſome time the felicity of a London life, which, to a man 
who can enjoy it with full intellectual -reliſh, is apt to 
make exiſtence in any narrower {phere ſeem inſipid or irk- 
ſome. I doubted that he would not be willing to come 


down from his elevated ſtate of philoſophical dignity ; 


from a ſuperiority of wiſdom amongſt the wiſe, and of 


learning amongſt. the learned; and from flaſhing his wit 


upon minds bright enough to reflect it. 
ce He had diſappointed my expectations ſo long, that I 
began to deſpair; but in ſpring, 1773, he talked of com- 


ing to Scotland that year with ſo much firmneſs, that I 
| hoped he was at laſt in earneſt. I knew that, if he were 
once launched from the metropolis, he would go forward 


very well; and I got our common friends there to aſſiſt 
in ſetting him afloat. To Mrs. Thrale in particular, 
whoſe enchantment over him ſeldom failed, I was much 
obliged. It was, 'i give thee a wind.” - Thou-art 
kind.. To attradt him, we had invitations from the chiefs 


Macdonald and Viacleod; and, for additional aid, I wrote 


to Lord Elibank, Dr. William Robertſon, and Dr. 
Beattie. _ 3 1 5 

To Dr. Robertſon, ſo far as my letter concerned the 
preſent 17 ] wrote as follows: 


« Our friend, Mr. Samuel Johnfon, is in great health 
and ſpirits; and, I do think, has a ſerious reſolution to 
viſit Scotland this year. The more attraction, however, 
the better; and therefore, though I know he will be hap- 
Py to meet you there, it will forward the ſcheme, if, in 
Jour anſwer to this, you expreſs yourſelf concerning it 
with that power of which you are ſo happily olſelfed, 


and which may be ſo directed as to operate ſtrongly upon 


„in, 457 
„His anſwer to that part of my letter was quite as I 


could have wiſhed, It was written with the addreſs and 


-periuaſion of the hiſtorian of America, | 
_ © WHEN II faw you laſt, you gave us ſome hopes 
that you might prevail with Mr. Johnſon to make out 


that excurſton to Scotland, with the expectation of which 
we have long flattered ourſelves. If he could order mat- 
ters ſo, as to pats ſome time in Edinburgh, about the 


Cloſe of the ſummer ſeſſion, and then viſit ſome of the 
Highland ſcenes, I am confident he would be pleaſed 
with the ane features of nature in many parts of this 

e will meet with many perſons here who reſ- 


* 


Felitics, upon my repeating this paſſage to him, exclaimed, “ Oil of Vitriol!“ 
| + This I find is a Scotticiſm. I ſhould have ſaid, „It will not be long before we ſhall be at Mariſchal College.“ 


s A M u I. JOHN S O NY LLD. 


did laſt year. 


lordſhip for ſome time. | 
we come to the iſle of Sky. I ſhall then inſert my letter, 
with letters from his lordſhip, both to myſelf, and Mr, 
Johnſon. I beg to be underitood, that J infert my own 
letters, as I relate my own ſayings, rather as keys to 


companied him from th-nce to Edinburgh. 


not unworthy of his eſteem, I wiſh he mand make the 
Experiment, He ſowetimes cracks his jokes upon us; 


but he will find that we can diftinguiſh between th: 


ſtabs of malevolence, and the rebukes of the righiccus, which 
are like excellent oil *, and break not the bead. Offer 
my beſt compliments to him, and affure him hat 1 
ſhall be happy to have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him under 
my roof.“ b 

cc To Dr. Beattie I wrote, * The chief intention of this 
letter is to inform you, that I now ſeriouſly believe Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon will viſit Scotland this year: but | wiſh 
that every power of at traction may be employed to fecure 
our having ſo valuable an acquiſition, and therefore I 
hope you will, without delay, write to me what I know 
you think, that I may read it to the mighty ſage, with 
proper emphaſis before 1 leave London, which 1 muſt do 
ſoon. He talks of you with the ſame warmth that he 
We are to ſee as much of Scotland as we 
can, in the months of Auguſt and September. We Hall 
not be long of being at Mariſchal College, He is par- 
ticularly deſirous of ſeeing ſome of the Weſtern Iflands.“ 
c Dr, Beattie did better: ipſe venit. He was, however, 
ſo polite as to wave his privilege of ni mihi reſcribas, 
and wrote as follows: | 

„ YOUR very kind and agreeable favour of the 2oth 
of April overtook me here yeſterday, after having gone 
to Aberdeen, which place I left about a week ago. 
am to ſet out this day for London, and hope to have the 
honour of paying my reſpects to Mr. Johnſon and you, 
about a week or ten days hence. I ſhall then do what I 
can, to enforce the topick you mention; but at prefent I 


cannot enter upon it, as | am in a very great hurry; for 
I intend to begin my journey within an hour or two.“ 


c He was as good as his wofd, and threw ſome pleaſing 
motives into the northern ſcale. But, indeed, Mr. 
Johnſon loved all that he heard from one whom he tells 


us, in his Lives of the Poets, Gray found “ a poet, a 


philoſopher, and a good nan.“ 
My Lord Elibank did not anſwer my letter to his 
The reaſon will appear, when 


what is valuable belonging to others, than for their own 
ſake. | | 

« Luckily Mr. Juſtice (now Sir Robert) Chambers, who 
was about to fail for the kaft-Indies, was going to take 
leave of his relations at Neweaſtle, and he conducted 
Dr. Johnſon to that town, Mr. Scott, of Univerſity 
College, Oxford, (now Dr. Scott, of the Commons) ac- 
With ſuch 
propitious convoys did he proceed to my native city. He 


afterwards adds, 


« He was now in his ſixty-fourth year: he was become 
a little dull of hearing. His fight had always been 


ſomewhat weak; yet, ſo much does mind govern, 


and even ſupp'y the deficiency of organs, that his per- 
ceptions were uncommonly quick and accurate, His 


head and ſometimes alſo his body, ſhook with a_ 


kind of motion like the effect of a palſy : he was fre- 


quently diſturbed by cramps, or convulſive contractions, 
| b 2 | *: Of 


Our friend Edmund Burke, who by this time had received ſome pretty ſore rubs from Dr. Johnſon, on 7c:ouut of the unhappy difference in t cir 


of the nature of that diſtemper called Se. Niubs dance. He 


wore a full ſuit of plain brown clothes, with twiſted hair 
buttons of the ſame colour, a large buſhy greyiſh wig, a 
_ ſhirt, black worſted ſtockings, and Liver buckles, 

pon this tour, when journeying, he wore boots, and a 
very wide -brown cloth great coat, with pockets which 
might have almoſt held the two volumes of his folio die- 


tionary ; and he carried in his hand a» large Engliſh oak 


ſtick. Let me not be cenſured for mentioning ſuch mi- 
nute particulars, Every thing relative to ſo great a man 
is worth obſerving. I remember Dr. Adam Smith, in 
his rhetorical lectures at Glaſgow, told us he was glad to 
— know that Milton wore latchets in his ſhoes, inſtead of 
buckles. When I mention the oak ſtick, it is but letting 


Hercules have his club ; and, by-and-by, my readers will 


find this ſtick will bud, and produce a good joke.” 


Whatever animadverſions the book from whence the 


above extracts are taken may be liable to, from the ten- 
dency it has in every part to excite uneaſineſſes among 
families, b 
contains of the ſentiments, which one ſet of individuals 


entertain of another, there is no denying it would have 


been abundantly pregnant at leaſt with entertainment, 


had it net been for one little ſecret that Mr. Boſwell, 


with by no means the uſual dexterity of artifice, ſaty- 
rically imputed to his countrymen, ſuffers to eſcape him 
almoſt in the very commencement of it. That Mr. John- 


| ſon was every morning favoured with a ſight of Mr. Boſ- 


well's manuſcript hiſtory of their proceedings of the pre- 
ceding day—who after this can for a moment expect an 


impartial communication of Mr. Boſwell real ſentiments. 
No man meant more ſincerely than Mr. Bofwell, but no 
man could execute an intention of ſincerity with ſuch a 


reſtraint upon him. We can have no other impreſſion of 


the Journal, therefore, after ſuch a diſcovery, than that 


of its being a conſtrained ſelection of morning compli- 
ments, a mere preparation of diurnal flattery, gratifying 
to the vanity of Doctor Johnſon, but not deſcriptive of his 

real manners, nor at all deciſive upon his general character. 


| In 1770, the Doctor again wielded his pen in the 
cauſe of heneyolence, and wrote an occaſional prologue 


to the Word to the Wiſe, acted for the widow of the 
author, the late Mr. Hugh Kelly. The four laſt lines in 


this prologue are equal to any thing in any part of Doctor 


Johnſon's poetry. 


Yet then ſhall calm refleRion bleſs the night, 
When liberal pity dignifi d delight, 

When pleaſure fir'd her torch at virtue's flame, 
And mirth was bounty with an humble name. 


In the year 1778, he undertook to ſupply the bookſel- 


lers with the Lives of the Brittſh Poets, and in 1780 the de- 
ſign was fully executed, and the books publiſhed at firſt in 
ten volumes, ſmall octavo; they were accompanied by a re- 


viſed edition of the works of ail the ſeveral writers, whoſe 


| General Rules of the Eſſex-Head Club, commenced the 10th 


Hves were given in four volumes of large octavo. This was 
the laſt great effort of Dr. Johnſon's pen and with the ac- 
count of his literary hiſtory muſt pretty nearly terminate 
the relation of every thing that can be important or in- 
tereſting in a life like his. The following I have reaſon 
to believe is a correct ſtatement of the few remaining m- 


cidents which the vigilance of friendſhip has collected, 


s Several of the members being fellows of the Royal Society, this night was aſterwards changed to Thurſday, for their conyenience. 55 


wrote the followin 


the unneceſſary communications which it 


4 To Mr. Edmund Allen.“ 


frequency and parſimon | E 
ſome curioſity in ſeeing ſuch a production from Dr. John- WM 
ſon in his hour of ſocial relaxation, the following is an 


and which the fondneſs for his memory have given an in- 


tereſt to, hardly derived from their own magnitude or im- 
portance. | 


During the night of the ſummer of 1783, he was attacked 
with a paralytic ſtroke, at his houſe in Bolt-court, Fleet · 
ſtreet, which deprived him of the powers of ſpeech. He 


awoke with the attack; and as ſentiments of religion were 


ever the prevalent ſuggeſtions of mind in every ſituation not 
only of danger, but even of retirement, he attempted to 
repeat the Lord's prayer in Engliſh—but could not—he 
attempted it in Latin with the ſame effect —at laſt he ſuc- 


ceeded in Greek. He immediately rung the bell, but on 
the approach of his ſervant, could not articulate a ſyllable. 
Feeling, however, that he retained the full uſe of his 


ſenſes, he ſignified a deſire for pen, ink, and paper, and 
note to Mr, Allen, a printer, wha 
lived next door to him; a very honeſt, worthy man, who 
had been his intimate and confidential friend for _ 


years, and at whoſe death (which happened ſuddenly la 


ſummer) the Doctor ſaid, “he never knew a man fitter 
to ſtand in the preſence of his God,” 1 | 
c Tt hath pleaſed Almighty God this morning to de- 
prive me of the powers of ſpeech; and as I do not know 


but that it might be his further good pleaſure to deprive _ 


me ſoon of my ſenſes, I requeſt you will, on the receipt 


of this note, come to me, and act for me, as the exi- 


gencies of my caſe may require. 
: 1 am ſincerely your's, 3 
| 8. JOHNSON” 5 


Mr. Allen immediately attended him, and ſent for his 
uſual phyſicians, Drs. Heberden and Brockleſby, who in 
the "Kam! þ of a few months recovered him ſo much, that 
he was able to take the air, and viſit his friends as uſual. 
He continued every day 3 better; and as he 
found his ſpirits much relieved by ſociety, it was propoſed 
by ſome friends, to eſtabliſh a club in the neighbourhood. 
The Doctor ſeemed highly pleaſed with the propoſal, and 
after naming ſome friends, whom he wiſhed to have about 
him, they met early laſt winter, at the Effex-head, in 
Eſſex - ſtreet, for the firſt time, when the Dector bein; 


unanimouſly called to the chair, he ſurprized them with 
a ſet of rules, drawn by himſelf, which being read, and 

approved of by the reſt of the members, were regularly 
entered in a book provided for that purpoſe, | 


Theſe rules, to uſe his own words, are“ founded in 
;” and as the public may have 


authentic copy of them, together with the names of the 
gentlemen who compoſed the club, as they ſtood, & on 
the rota of monthly attendance.” _ „„ 


December, 1783. 55 


4 To day deep thoughts with me reſolve to-drench | 
In mirth- which after no repenting draws.———M1L rod. 


I. THE Club ſhall conſiſt of ogy? Farm members. | 
The meetings ſhall be on the Monday, Vedneſday*, od : 


Saturday, 


r 


three. 


rr 


Dr. Burney, 


John Hoole, Eſq; 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, ID. 


Saturday, of every week ; but on the week before Zaſter- 


day there ſhall be no meeting. 


II. Every member is at liberty to introduce a friend 
once in a week, but not oftner. | | 


III. Two members ſhall oblige themſelves to attend in 


their turn every night from eight to ten o'clock, or pro- 
cure two to attend in their room. | 
IV. Every member preſent at the Club ſhall ſpend at 


| leaſt fx-pence; and every man who ſtays away, ſhall for- 
feit three-pence. 


V. The maſter of the houſe ſhall keep an account of 
the abſent members, and deliver to the preſident of the 
night a liſt of the forfeits incurred, | 

VI. When any member returns after abſence, he ſhall 
immediately lay down his forteits; which if he omits to 


do, the preſident ſhall require them of him. 


VII. There ſhall! be no general reckoning, but every 
member ſhall adjuſt his own expences. 8 

VIII. The night of indiſpenſible attendance will come 
to every member once a month. Whoever ſhall for 
three months together omit to attend himſelf, or by ſub- 
FKitution—nor Thall make any apology on the fourth 
month, ſhall be conſidercd as having abdicated the Club. 


IX. When a vacancy is to be filled, the name of the 
candidate, and of the member recommending him, ſhall 
ſtand in the Club-room three nights: on the fourth he 


may be choſen by ballot, ſix members at leaſt being pre- 


ſent, and two-thirds of the ballots being in his favour, 


or the majority, ſhould the numbers not be diviſible by 


X. The maſter of the houſe ſhall give notice, fix days 


before, to each of thoſe members whoſe turn of neceſſary 
attendance 1s come. | 


The notice may be in theſe words: [X Sir, On 
© the of . will be your turn of preſiding at 


_ « the Eſſex head; your company, is therefore, earneſtly 


« requeſted.” ] | | 28 

One penny ſhall be left by each member for the waiter. 
Nightly Rules of the Eſſex-head Club. 

I. The preſident will collect /even-pence from each 


member at his entrance, marking his attendance thus V; 
and three-pence for every preceding night which is not 


marked againſt his name in the book thus V. 
II. The forfeits to be paid over to the landlord. The 


ſeven-pence to be conſidered as part of each member's 
diſtinct reckoning. | | 


III. Two letters of notice are to be forwarded each 
night, by the Penny-poſt, to the preſidents of that day 
ſeven-night, as by liſt of the members. 


IV. When the forfeits are paid, they ſhould be noted 
in the book thus W. FE | 


| Lift of the members of the Eſſex-head Club, when firſt inſti- 


tuted, as they flood on the rota of monthly attendance, 


Dr. 1 Franceſco Saſtres, EY | 
Dr. Horſley, Mr. Edmund Allen, (dead) 

Dr. Brockleſby, ; Hon. Daines Barrington, 
— Jodderell, Eſq; ames Derry, Eſq; 5 
William Cooke, Eſq; . Wyatt, Eſq; 


lr. lohn Nichols, 

Edward Poore, Eſq; | 

Rt. H. W. Wyndham, M. Pp. 
Thomas Tyers, Eſq; 


W. Ryland, Eſq; 
| Paradiſe, Eiſqz | 


William Cruikſhank, Eſqz Wm. Strahan, Ef M. P. 
W. Seward, Eſq; Arthur Murphy, Eſq; ; 
Richard Clarke, Eſq; Dr. W. Scott. 


In the ſummer of the ſame year he grew ſo much better, 
that ſuppoſing the air of Italy might be the beſt means of 
re-eſtabliſhing his health, he hinted in converſation his 
defire to undertake that journey. His old and intimate 
friend, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, anxious for the preſervation 
of ſuch a life, and yet thinking the Doctor's finances not 
equal to the project, mentioned the circumſtance to the 
Lord Chancellor, adding, “ that if his penſion could be 
encreaſed two hundred a-year more, it would be fully ſuf- 
ficient for the purpoſe.” His Lordſhip heard the propo- 
ſal cordially, and took the firſt opportunity to mention 
it to the K—g. ; 5 

His M— y had been previouſly advertiſed of the 
Chancellor's intention, but when it was mentioned to him 
waved the converſation, 55 

The Chancellor, on this implication of refuſal, wrote 
to Dr. Johnſon, informing him, that as the return of his 
health might not wait the forms of the addition to his 
penſion, he might draw immediately upon him for 5001. 
which lay at his banker's for that purpoſe. 

So liberal and unexpected an offer from a quarter where 
he had no right to expect it, called forth the Doctor's 


gratitude, and he immediately wrote the Lord Chancellor 


the following letter: 
„ My Lox, RE 


1 &« AFTER a long and not inattentive obſerva» 
tion on mankind, the generoſity of your Lordſhip's offer 
raiſes in me no leſs wonder than gratitude. Bounty ſo li- 
berally beſtowed I ſhould gladly receive if my condition 


made it neceſſar for to ſuch a mind who weuld not be 


proud to own his obligation? But it hath pleaſed God to 
reſtore me to ſuch a meaſure of health, that if I ſhould 
now appropriate ſo much of a fortune deſtined to do good, 
I could not eſcape from myſelf the charge of advancin 

a falſe claim. My journey to the continent, though I 
once thought it neceſſary, was never much encouraged 
by my phyſicians, and I was very deſirous that your Lord- 
ſhip ſhould be told of it by Sir Joſhua Reynolds as an 
event very uncertain ; for if J ſhould grow much better E 


ſhould not he willing, and if much worſe, I ſhould not 


be able to migrate. | | | 
«© Your Lordſhip was firft folicited without my know- 

ledge; but when I was told that you was pleaſed to ho- 
nour me with your patronage, I did not expect to hear 
of a refuſal; yet as I have had no long time to brood 
hope, and have not rioted in imaginaty opulence, this 
cold reception has been ſcarce a diſappointment ; and 

your Lordſhip's kindneſs I have received a benefit which 


men like you are able to beſtow. I ſhall now live mibs 


carior, with a r opinion of my own merit. 


« ] am, _—_ Lord; 
« Your was Ls obliged, 
« Moft grateful, - 


And moſt humble ſervant, _. 
| „ S. FOHNSON? 
To the Right Honourable the Lord Chancellon.. 
8 September 1784. 


The Doctor was at Litchfield when he wrote this let- 
ter, on his return from Derbyſhire, in tolerable good 


diſorder 


health. However, on his arrival in town in October, his 


cſorder returned with fo much violence as to make all 
expectation of change of abode quite chimerical. Ihe 
dropſy returned in his legs, which ſwelled to ſuch a mag- 
nitude, that his phyficians relinquiſhed all hopes of his 
recovery. They however continued tor viſit him, and 
preſcribe ſuch medicines as were belt calculated to coin- 
pole and quiet his pains. He was likewiſe erg be,, 


viſited by ſeveral of his friends, and, at intervals, po- 


ſeſſed his uſual ſpirits and flow of converſation. 
His conſtant friend, as well as phyſician, ] 
leſpy, calling upon him one morning, after a night of 
much pain and reſtleſſneſs, he ſuddenly repeated thote 
lines from Macbeth: | | 5 
| — — © Oh! Doctor, 

« Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 

# Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
% Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

c And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 

& Cleanſe the full boſom of that perilous ſtuff 

« Which weighs upon the heart?“ — | 


And when the Doctor replied in the following words of 


the ſame author: 


— © Therein the patient 
«& Muſt miniſter unto himſelf.” | 


— He exclaimed, „ well applied, —that's true, — that's | 


more than poetically true,” | 

On the Thuriday before his death, finding himſelf 
grow worſe, he inſiſted on knowing from Dr. B——, 
whether there were any hopes of his recovery ? The Doc- 
tor at firſt delined an anſwer; but he repeating it with 
great eagerneſs, the other told him, that from the com- 
plication of diſorders he laboured under, and the ad- 
vanced ſtate of life he was in, there were but little hopes,” 
he received his fate with firmneſs; thanked him, and 
ſaid he would endeavour to compoſe himſelf for the ap- 
proaching ſcene. EY) | Es 

The next day, a friend of his, apprized of this alarm- 
ing ſentence, and anxious to have every poſſible expedient 
_ exerted for his recovery, brought Dr. Warren to him; 
but he would take no preſcription ; he ſaid, “ he felt it 
too late, the ſoul then wanted medicine and not the body.” 
Upon the Doctor's taking his leave, he told him “ he 
muſt not go till he had given him his fee, and then pre- 
ſenting him with a copy of his Lives of the Poets, begged 
his acceptance of it, aſſuring him © that was all the fee 
he had ever given his other two phyſicians,” 


For ſome weeks before he died, he received the ſacra- 


ment two, or three times in each week; on the mornings 


of thoſe days he begged that nobody might diſturb him, 


not even his phyſicians, but in caſes of abſolute neceſſity. 


He ſpent a great part of the preceding nights in prayer, 
and in the act of communion he ſhewed a piety and fer- 


vency ot devotion that communicated itfelf to all around 


him. An intimate friend of his coming into the room 
one day after this ceremony, the DoCtor exclaimed (his 


face at the {ame time brightening with a ray of cheerful 


piety), oh! my friend, I owe you many obligations 
through life; but they will all be more than amply repaid 
by your taking this moſt important advice, BE A GOOD 
CHRISTIAN.” | | 


The Saturday night preceding his death, he was obliged ; 


to be turned in the bed by two ſtrong men employed for 
that purpoſe; and though he was very reltleſs, yet when 

a friend aſked him in the morning, whether the man he 
had recommended to fit up with him was wakeful and 
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Dr. Brock- 


perfection. 


he ſet down to recolle 


HE LIFE of 


alert, the Doctor, recovering his pleaſantry a little, 
replied, “not at all, fir, his glance was that of a dor- 
mouſe, and his activity that of a turnſpit on his firſt en- 
trance into a Wheel.“ % one os phony gh: 
The next night he was at intervals delirious; and in 
one of thoſe fits, ſeeing a friend at the bediide, he ex- 
claimed, „What, will that fellow never have done talk- 


ing paetry to me? He recovered his fenles before morn- 


ing, but ſpoke little after this. His heart, however, was 


not unemployed, as by his fixed attention, and the mo- 


tion of his lips, it was evident he was pouring out his 
foul in an, He languiſhed in this manner till ſeven 
o'clock on Monday evening, the 13th of Dec. 1784, and 
then expired without a groan, in the 75th year of his age. 

His body was opened on Wedneſday the 15th of De- 
cember, in the preſence of Drs. Heberden and Brockleſpy, 


 wheie the cauſes which produced his laſt diſorder were 
diſcoverable, but found impracticable to have been re- 


moved by medicine. His heart was uncommonly large, and 


What was very extraordinary, one of his kidneys was en- 


tirely conſumed, though he never once complained of a 
#:phritic complaint at any period of his life. It is, how- 


ever, to be conjectured, that he had ſome preſentiment of 


this eircumſtance, as a few months before his death he 
held an argument with his phyſicians, on the poflibility 
of a man's living after the loſs of one of his kidneys. 
Some time previous to his death he made a will ſub- 
ſcribed only by two witneſſes; but telling the circum- 
ſtances to a friend, who knew he had a freehold, of about 


twelve pounds a-year in Litchfield, in right of his father, 


another was drawn ; but it was only a tew weeks before 
he died, that the blanks were filled up. On the ſame 


principle of delay, the reviſion of many manuſcripts was 


poſtponed, ſome of which were burnt by the Doctor the 
week before he died, to avoid being left in a ſtate of im- 
Amongſt the reſt was one book, out of two, 
wherein he had recorded ſome hints for the hiſtory of 
bis life, which he committed to the flames by miſtake, 
{An authentic copy of his will is here ſubjoined. ] | 
So anxious was he to diſcharge every tie of moral obli- 
2 with punctuality, that ſome time before his death _ 
t what little ſums he might owe in 
the early part of his life to particular friends, which were 
never given with a view to be reſtored. Among this 
number he ſent a guinea to the ſon of an eminent printer 
which he had borrowed of his father many years before, 
to pay his reckoning at a tavern. 8 Re 
He likewiſe recollected borrowing thirty pounds of Sir 


Joſhua Reynolds at a great diſtance of time; “ but this 


ſum (ſaid the Doctor to Sir Joſhua, with a manlineſs of 
mind which anſwered for the feelings of his friend being 
ſimilar to his own) “ I intend to beſtow on a charity 
which | know you'll approve of.” His attention exert- 
ed itſelf in ſeveral little particulars, which would have 
eſcaped the vigilance of almoſt any other perſon under 
ſuch circumitances, but which at once indicated the calm- 
neſs of his mind, and the delicacy of bis friendſhips 
Amongſt theſe may be mentioned his ſealing up ſeveral 
bags of letters to be returned to the writers of them, leſt 
the confidence they repoſed in him ſhould ſuffer by any 
ſubſequeut conduct when he could no longer protect them. 
An exampleof good faith in the termination of his 
earthly friendſhip, in which ſome of his acquaintances had 
not refin ment enough to ſympathize, nor, what is worſe, 
grace to imitate. LS 1 | 
| | OF 


2 
w 


racter of genius, and as the poſſeſſion of a certain degree 
of excellence in all the ſenſes is the proof of — 
in the body, a man ought no more to regret that he 
is outdone in one department of ſcience by a perſon in- 
competent to all the reſt, than he ſhould conſider himſelf 
excelled in organization by one who can ſee farther with- 


rr 
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OF DR. JOHNSON's literary eſtimation, high and 
almoſt unparalleled as it is, we muſt trace the 8 
full as much in the variety and diverſity of his talents, 
as in the tranſcendency by which he can be proved to 
have been diſtinguiſhed in any particular endowment. No 
man can be named who has filled the collective depart- 
ments of literature, as ſcholar, critic, eſſayiſt, poet, and 


philologiſt, with nore {kill and verſatility than himſelf; 


but that he ſo excelled in each of theſe particular and 
diſtinct provinces of art, as to bid defiance, perhaps, even 
to very modern competition, it will hardly be entirely 
ſafe to maintain. Variety however is the firſt ſtrong cha- 


ion 


out the faculty of hearing, or with a more exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility of taſte is without the advantage of feeling. 

As a ſcholar, there is no veſtige in any of Dr. John- 
ſon's works, nor tradition tranſmitted by his familiar 
aſſociates, of an uncommon profundity in any particu- 


lar ſcience. He had appropriated no part of his time to 


the attainment of mathematics—in natural philoſophy he 
affected no more than the caſual gleanings, which to a 


mind like his, always prepared for the reception of ſci- 


ence, and unprecedentedly tenacious in the preſer vation 
of it, the common intercourſe with learned ſociety could 
not fail to produce. Of the abſtractions of metaphyſical 
philoſophy he does not appear to have been fond, and 
indeed no ſubject of literature ſeems with much violence 
to have attached his affection, ſuch only excepted as 
tended to develope the my ſterious operations of the mind 
of man, or the more awful indications of the intention 


of the Deity, A vaſt comprehenſion, therefore, of gene- 
ral information, hardly ſo exact, perhaps, as to amount to 


ſyſtem, nor in the capricious diſtinctions of literature 
entitled to the name of ſcience, was the character of his 
erudition, — The maxim that was very early taught him 


by a relation, © to learn a little of every thing,” ſeems 


to have pervaded the whole ſyſtem of his future life; ſo 


that a mind perhaps more generally illumined than Doctor 


Johnſon's at the time of his death, has not been often found 


| e the ornaments of ſociety.— He knew enough of 


almoſt every branch of learning to underſtand its princi- 
ples, and the detail by the proſecution of which, leſſer 


men contrive to make their heavy way to honours in li- 


terature that have been faſtidiouſly denicd to him, would 
have only been a clog and an incumbrance to the activity 
of ſuch a genius. —tHe appears to have- made his way 
through the various and involved paths of learning wit 


the ſame intention and ſucceſs that actuated Ulyſſes in his 
tour from P'roy to Ithaca, to record the powers and ex- 
tent, and to detect the peculiarities of the vw arrov, 
the belt theme and moſt beneficial ſubject of human ob- 


ſervation. —l[t has been faid, and with ſo much confidence, 
as to have it publickly mentioned by his friends as 


the weak part of his literary character, that he was 


no great proficient in Greek. It is difficult to contro- 


vert aſſertions fo countenanced, and yet the whole 


tenor of his compoſition, the familiarity of his alluſion 
to Grecian hiſtory and anecdote; and the promptitude 


of his quotations from Grecian writers conſpire to 
make the report at leaſt extremely improbable.— 


4 


Nothing can be more eaſily diſtinguiſhable by an eye of 
the leaſt diſcrimination, than the voluntary ebullitions of 


memory iſſuing from a cultivated mind, on an occaſion 
that ſuggeſts them, and the little prepared | moreeaus of 


claſſical ornament, the little patches of meretricious de- 


coration, frequently uſed perhaps to conceal a blemiſh, 
rather than to ſet off a beauty, which have recently ſtolen 
into prevalent adoption, and which it would be literary 
blaſphemy to impute to Dr. Johnſon. The charge, 
therefore, of want of knowledge on this ſubject can mean 
only an infinuation of comparative inferiority, and can 
tend only to prove not an ignorance of the tongue, but 
the voluntary negle& perhaps of ſome of its verbal 
technicalities. | 01 

As a critic we contemplate that part of Doctor John- 
ſon's character, in which perhaps he is to be viewed with 
the moſt unimpaired reverence. To an accurate and ex- 
tenſive infotmation in all the peculiarities of the mere bear- 
ings and tendencies of words, he united a comprehenſive 
and philoſophical knowledge of the general ſtructure of 
the mind, and the particular operation of particular paſ- 
fions, ſuch as is but rarely met with. In the proſecution 
of the more profeſſional and technical parts of the-art, 
ſuch as depend upon an acquaintance with local uſage ant 
tranſitory prejudices, he had the diſcretion never to in- 
dulge himſelf in the faſtidious habit, of rejecting the un- 
ambitious aſſiſtance of plain common ſenſe. And te give 
him more praiſe than mere literary excellence could alone 
entitle him to, he introduced a ſpirit of urbanity into the 
ſcience, a diſpoſition of politeneſs to the perſons ef his 
competitors, and of candour to the eonfideration of their 
labours, eſtimable at once from its value to the art itfelf,, 
and pleaſing from its novelty, in all modern practice. 
From the arrogant reliance of one of his cotemporaries in 
the firſt dictates of an imperious mind, he had ſeen lite- 
rature excite diſguſt, and ingenuity degenerate into chi- 
mera. From the abſorption of another in the humblet 
drudgeries of the profeſſion, he had reaſon to apprehend 
that a new ſpecies of criticiſm was to be inſtitutedy that 
was to exift independently of all exerciſe of the judge- 
ment, and that the art itſelf was to ſink into a- mere 
compilation of authorities, and an unenlightened ſucceſ- 
ſion of oftentatious quotation. ' By adding moderation 
and reflection to the ability of the one, and mind and 
philoſophy to the attainments of the other, he accom- 
pliſhed all the de/iderata of an annotator, and laid down 
at leaſt ſuch a ſyſtem of the principles of elegant criti- 
ciſm, as can never be ſufficiently praiſed nor too anxiouſly 
imitated. | . eki 

This however is more true of his notes upon Shake 
ſpeare than in his animadverſions upon the poets, in his 
account of their Lives. In the latter work he has truſted 
too much to general impreflions, and has given too free 
an indulgence to the operation of all his prejudices. 

As a poet, Dr. Johnſon is not juſtly to be ranked even 
as a member of the higher claſs. His language, though 
ſelect and powerful, does not bend to the: delicacy nor 


acknowledge the authority of thoſe lighter graces Which 


the muſes dictate and delight in. F ancy an- creation ut 
the degree of them that are neceſſary tor eminent profi- 


ciency in poetry, do not appear to have been in the num- 
ber of his gifts from nature. Knowledge made hun timo- 
rous, and his ry 5 of underſtanding impeded his capa- 


city of ſoaring. Senſe, obſeryation, cultivated and mag 
_ | . nificent 
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ificent dition, a managed movement in the flow of his 


Yerſe, ' ſtrong fatire and witty antitheſis, will not be 
denied to him; but theſe alone will not make poetry.— 
There is a ſubtle ſpirit of which “ nothing but itſelf can 


be the parallel,” and which perhaps it is almoſt as diffi- 


cult to define as to create, that muſt be preſent for the 
formation of real poetry. This Dr. Johnſon appears to 


have wanted, and when I deſcribe his poetical produc-_ 


tions, as being with a very few exceptions, nothing more 


than eloquence in rhyme, as correct verſifications of ſplen- 


did ſenſe, I ſhall not have much dread of having incurred 
the diſeſteem of thoſe who have either themſelves delight- 
ed to travel in the fairy-land of the muſes, or have taken 
pleaſure in the hiſtories of their arts, manners, or produce. 
As an eſſayiſt, Doctor Johnſon yields to Addiſon. — TI he 
wiſdom of the former ſteps into our ſyſtem inveſted in 
all the ſtiff formality of her primitive magnificence—that 


of the latter comes chearfully into our familiar habits, 
and appears amongſt us like Apollo in his exile from 


heaven, a conſcious divinity in a garb of plainneſs. 

ohnſon is fond of pomp, ceremony, and proceſſion 3 he 
is the Doge of Venice, proceeding in accumulated finery 
to celebrate his nuptials with the Adriatick, while Addi- 
ſon with more power and leſs ſtate comes amongſt us like 


Peter the Great, and thinks nothing that belongs to life or 


manners too minute for obſeryation, too trifling for uſe, 
or too inſignificant for deſcription. His humour alſo is 
more eaſy, more exuberant, and more natural. Not that 

ohnſon is quite deſtitute of the quality, but what he has 
Is of the grand and epic caſt. It would have enabled him 
to have given a tolerably correct idea of the language, 
and character of the Knight of La Mancha himſelf, but 


would have deſerted him totally in attempting to convey 


the moſt rgmote ſimilitude of his incomparable Squire. 
Johnſon's ſtories and apologues have alſo leſs of the glow 


of real life than Addiſon's, They have the rigidity of 
theoretical fabrication ; the incidents are not badly made, 
but it is evident they are made. With all theſe draw- 


backs to his diſadvantage, however, it is not to be denied 
that we not infrequently diſcover in the lucubrations of 
Johnſon, inſtances of ſtrong original obſervation, of 
commanding powerful combination, and of noble and 
ſublime morality, ſuch as we in vain hope to find in the 


neater pages of Addiſon, 


Of Dr. Johnſon's Dictionary of the Engliſh Tongue, 


of which it would more immediately become me to ſpeak, 


I find myſelf relieved from all neceſſity of a dilated men- 


tion, by the univerſality at once of its reception and its 


faſhion. The book that is to be found in every library, 


and is the acknowledged umpire of every difficulty in the 
ſubje& of which it treats, poſſeſſes better evidence of me- 
rit than any arts of partial declamation can poſſibly be- 
Now upon it. | | F 
An authentic Copy of Dr. JOHNSON's WILL, ex- 
tracted from the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 


IN the name of God. Amen. ISamveL Jounson, being in full 
poſſeſſion of my faculties, but fearing this night may put an end to my lite, 
do ordain this my laſt will and teſtament. I bequeath to God a ſoul polluted 


with many ſins, but I hope purified by repentance, and I truſt redeemed by 


eſus Chriſt. I leave ſeven hundred and fifty pounds in the hands of Bennet 
angton, Eſq. three hundred pounds in the hands of Mr. Barclay and Mr. 


Perkins, brewers ; one hundred and fifty pounds in the hands of Dr. Percy, 
Biſhop of Dromore ; one thouſand pounds, three per cent. annuities in the 
public funds, aud one hundred pounds now lying by me in ready money; 

all theſe before - mentioned ſums and property I leave, I ſay, to Sir Joſhua 


Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott ef Doctors Commons, 


in truſt, for the following uſes ; That is to ſay, to pay to the repreſentatives _ 


of the late William Innys, bookſeller, in St. Paul's Cburch Lard, the ſum 


tion of Mrs, Bond, of Litchfield aforeſaid, or of 


daughter of the ſaid Thomas Jo 


of two hundred pounds; to Mrs. White, my female ſeryant, one hundred 
pounds ſtock in the tree per cent. annuities aforeſaid. The reſt of the afore- 
faid ſums of money and property, together with my books, plate, and hou- 


hold furniture, I leave to the beforementioned Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir 
John Hawkins, and Doctor William Scott, alſo in truſt, to be apphed after 


paying my debts, to the uſe of Francis Barber, my man ſervant, a negro, in 
ſach manner as they ſhall-Judge moſt fit and available to his benefit. And 
I appoint the aforeſaid Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr, 


William Scott, ſole executors of this my laſt will and teſtament, hereby re- 


voking all former wills and teſtaments whatſoever. In witneſs whereof I 
hereunto ſubſcribe my name, and affix my ſeal, this eighth day of Decem- 


ber, 1784. * a 
5 5 hes SAM. JOHNSON. CL. F.) 
Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, declared and delivered by the ſaid teſtator, as 


his laſt will and teſtament, in the preſence of us, the word 7209 being firſt 


inſerted in the oppoſite page. | 
2 N GroRkGE STRAHAN. 
| 5 3 Jonx bs MouLixs. 

By way of codicil to my laſt will and teſtament, I SaMUuEL JonxsON, 
give, deviſe, and bequeath, my meſſuage, or tenement, ſituate at Litehfield, 
in the county of Stafford, ,withathe- appurtenances, in the tenure or occupa- 
i r. Hinchman, her un- 
dertenant, to my executors in truſt, to ſell and diſpoſe of the ſame; and 
the money ariſing from ſuch ſale I give and bequeath as follows, to Tho- 
mas and. Benjamin, the ſons of F res? gy "EY late of Leiceſter, and 
Whiting, daughter of Thomas 2 on, late of Coventry, and the grand- 
nſon, one full and equal fourth part each ; 

but in caſe there ſhall be more grand-daughters than one of the ſaid Tho- 
mas Johnſon, living at the time of my deceaſe, I give and bequeath the part 
or ſhare of that one to, and equally between ſuch grand-daughters. I 
give and bequeath to the Rev. Mr. Rogets of Berkley, near Froome, in the 
county of Somerſet, the ſum of one hundred pounds, requeſting him to ap- 
ply the ſame towards the maintenance of Elizabeth Merne, a lunatic. 1 


alſo give and bequeath to my god-children, the ſon and daughter of Mau- 
ritius Low, painter, each of them one hundred pounds of my ſtock in the 


three per cent. conſolidated annuities, to be applied and diſpoſed of by 
and at the diſcretion of my executors, in the education or ſettlement in the 
world of them my ſaid legatees. Alſo I give and bequeath to Sir John 
Hawkins, one of my executors, the Annals Eccleſiaſtici of Baronius and 


_ Holingſhed; and Stowe's Chronicles; and alſo an octavo Common Prayer 


Book. To Bennett Langton, Eſq. I give and bequeath my Polyglot Bible. 
To Sir Joſhua Reynolds, my great French Dictionary, by Martiniere, and 


my own copy of my folio Engliſh Dictonary of the laſt reviſion. To Dr. 


Wm. Scott, one of my executors, the Dictionaire de Commerce, and Lec- 
tius's edition of the Greek Poets. To Mr. Windham, Poeta Greci Heroic 
per Henricum Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. Strahan, Vicar of Iflington, 
in the county of Middleſex, Mills's Greek Teſtament, Beza's Greek Teſta- 
ment, by Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my Greek Bible, by Wechelius. 
To Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brockleſby, Dr. Butter, Mr. Cruikſhanks, the ſur- 
geon who attended me, Mr. Holder, my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, 
Eſq. Mrs Gardiner, of Snowhill, Mrs. Francis Reynolds, Mr. Hoole, and the 
Rev. Mr. Hoole, his ſon, each a book at their election, to keep as a token of 
remembranoe. I alfe give and bequeath to Mr. John des Moulins;two hundred 
pounds conſolidated three percent. annuities ; and to Mr. Saſtres, the Italian 


maſter, the ſum of five pounds, to be laid out in books of piety for his own uſe. 


And whereas the ſaid Bennet Langton hath agreed, in conſideration of the 
ſum of ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to be in 
hands, to grant and ſecure an annuity of ſeventy pounds, payable during 


the life of me and my ſervant, Francis Barber, and the life of the ſurvivor 


of us, to Mr. George Stubbs in truſt for us; my mind and will is, that in 
caſe of my deceaſe before the ſaid agreement ſhall be perfected, the ſaid 
ſum of ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, and the bond for ſecuring the ſaid 
ſum, ſhall go to the ſaid Francis Barber; and I hereby give and bequeath 
to him the ſame, in lien of the bequeſt in his favour contained in wy ſaid 


will. And 1 hereby empower my ſaid executors to deduct and retain all 


expences that ſhall or may be incurred in the execution of my ſaid will, or 
of this codicil thereto, out of ſuch eſtate and effects as I ſhall die poſſeſſed' 


of. All the reſt, reſidue, and remainder of my eſtate and effects I give 


and bequeath to my ſaid Executors, in truſt for the ſaid Francis Barber, 


his Executors and adminiſtrators. Witneſs my hand and ſeal this ninth day 


of December, 1784. | h 
| SAMUEL JoHNSON JT. 8.) 
Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, declared and delivered by the ſaid Samuel 
Johnſon, as, and for a Codicil to his laſt will and teſtament, in the preſence 
of us, who, in his preſence, and at his requeſt, and alſo in the preſence 


of each other, have hereto ſubſcribed our names as witneſſes. 


5 Cop LEV. 
| 8 = ILLIaM G1B$0N, 
Proved at London, with a Codicil, the ſixteenth of 3 1784, 
before the worſhipful George Harris, Doctor of Laws, and Surrogate by. 
the oath of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Knight, Sir Joha Hawkins, Knight a+. 
William Scott, Doctor of Laws, the Executors named in the will, to Who 
adminiſtration was granted, having been firſt ſworn duly to adminiſter. 
3 5 N Hex Rx Srräe xs. 1 7 
l Gro. GosTLixG. © _ Deputy | 


Dec. 13, 1784. JohN CRE. | Regiſterz, 
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Ihe firſt letter of the European alpha- 
- bets, has, in the Engliſh language, 


were anciently written with au, as ſault, vault; 


an for man, haund for hard. 


found in 


- maſculine, or dipthong az in pars, or perhaps a 


or THE 
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A A ABA 
walking. It alſo ſeems to be anciently contracted | A little houſe with trees à row, | 
from at, when placed before local ſurnames ; as, | And like its maſter very low. Pope, Hors 


three different ſounds, which may be 

9 termed the broad, open, and ſlender. 

The broad ſound reſembling that of the Ger- 
man a is found, in many of our monoſyllables, as 
al, wall, malt, ſalt, in which a is pronounced as 
au in cauſe, or aw in taw, Many of theſe words 


which happens to be ſtill retained in fault. This 
was probably the ancient ſound of the Saxons, 
Gnce it is almoſt uniformly Nee in the ruſ- 
fic pronunciation, and the Northern dialects, as 


A open, not unlike the à of the Italians, is 
at her, ratber, and more obſcurely in 
Fancy, ſaſt, &c. | | 

A ſlender or cloſe, is the peculiar a of the Eng- 
liſh language, refembling the ſound of the French e 


middle ſound between them, or between the a 
and e; to this the Arabic à is ſaid nearly to ap- 
roach, Of this ſound we have examples in the 
words, place, face, waſie, and all thoſe that ter- 
minate in ation ; as, relation, nation, generation, | 
A is ſhort, as glaſs, graſs; or long, as gluze, 
graze: it is marked long, generally, by an e final, 
Plaue, or by an i added, as, plain. The ſhort à is 
open, the long a cloſ. = | 
1. A. an article ſet before nouns of the ſingu- 
lar number; @ man, à tree; denoting the num- 
ber one, as a man is coming, that is, no more than 
„e; or an indefinite indication, as, a man may 
come this way; that is, a man. This article 
has no plural fignification. Before a word begin- 
ning with a vowel, it is vritten an, as, an ox, an 

egg, of which à is the contraction. | 
2. A, taken materially, or ſor itſelf, is anoun ; 
25, à great A, a little a. By 


8. A bs placed before a participle, or participial | 
Daun; aud is conſidered by Wallis as a contracti- 


oh f at, when it is put before a word denot- 


Ws ſome action not yet finiſhed; as, I am « 
5 8 


Thomas a Becket. In other caſes, it ſeems to 
ſignify 1, like the French a. 
A hunting Chloe went. Prior. 
They goa begging to a bankrupt's door. Dryden. 
May peace ſtill ſlumber by theſe purling fountains! 
Which we may every year 
Find when we come à fiſhing here. Wotton. 

Now the men fell @ rubbing of armour, which 
2 great while had lain oiled. Motton. 

He will knap the ſpears à pieces with his teeth. 

x Mores Antid, Athm. 

Another falls @ ringing a Peſcennius Niger, and 
judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes the ſound of it to be mo- 
dern. Addijon on medals. 

4. A has a peculiar ſignification, denoting the 
proportion of one thing to another. Thus we 
ſay, The landlord hath a hundred à year; The 
ſhip's crew gained a thouſand pounds @ man. 

The river Inn paſſes through a wide open coun- 
try, during all its courſe through Bavaria ; which 
is a voyage of two days, after the rate of twenty 
leagues a day. Addiſon on Italy. 

5. A is uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen 
out a ſyllable, without adding to the ſenſe. 

For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a, 

And even for oranges to China. Dryden. 

6. A is ſometimes, in familiar writings, put by 

a barbarous corruption for he; as, will a come, 
for will be come. 

7. A, in compoſition, ſeems to have ſometimes 
the power of the French a in theſe phraſes, @ 
droit, a gauche, &c. and ſometimes to be con- 
tracted from at; as, ade, aflope, afoot, aflerp, a- 
thirſ?, aware. 

I gin to be @ weary of the fun; 

And wiſh the ſtate of th' world were now un- 

done. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

And now a breeze from ſhore began to blow, | 
The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 
Then hoiſt their yards a-trip, and all their ſails | 


8. A is ſometimes redundant; as, ariſe, arouſe, 
awake ; the ſame with riſe, rouſe, wake. 

9. A, in abbreviations, ſtands for artium, or 
arts; as, A. B. batchelor of arts, artium baccalan- 
reus; A. M. maſter of arts, artium magiſſer; or, 
anno; as, A. D. anno domini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of places, 
generally ſhows that they have ſome relation to 

ABa'cKE, adv. | from back] Backwards. Ob- 
ſolete. 7 
But when they came where thou thy {kill did 


ſhow, 
They drew abacke, as half with ſhame confound. 
TE. Spenſ. Paſt. 
ABA'CTOR. n. ſ. | Latin] One who drives away 
or ſteals cattle in herds, or great numbers at once, 
in diſtinction from thoſe that teal only a ſheep or 
two. ; | Blount; 
ABACUS, n. ff Latin.] | 
I. Acounting-table, anciently uſedin calculations. 
2. [In e e The uppermoſt member 
of a column, which ſerves as a fort of crowning 
both to the capital and column. Dee. 
ABa'r r. adv. of abagran, Sax. Behind] From 
the fore-part of the ſhip, towards the ſtern. Diet. 
ABAI'SANCE. 2. f. | from the French abaiſer, 
to depreſs, to bring down.] An act of reverence, 
2 bow. Obeyſarce is confidered by Skinner as a core 
ruption of abarſaxce, but is now univerſally uſed. 
To ABA'LIENATE. v. 4. {from «balicno, Lat. ] 
To make that another's which was our own bee 
fore. A term of the civil law, not much uſed in 
common ſpeech. 
ABALIESA'TION. 2. J. Lat. abalicnatio.] The 
act of giving up one's right to another perſan or 
a making over an eſtate, goods, or chattels by 
fale, or due courſe of law. ; D.. 
To AB4'ND. v. a. [A word contrafted from 
abandon, but not now in ufc. Sev ABanvex.} 


. 


Let fall, to- court the wind, and catch the gales. 
Þryden's Cx. and Aleyon | 


To forſake. 
Ver. M N?,.r) B They 


— er. 


A B A 


| They ſtronger are 5 
Than they which ſought at firſt the ir nel ping hand, 


And Vortiger enforced the kingdom to aband. 


Sponſer” 5 Fairy 2, uerns B. li. cant. 10. 

To ABANDON: UV. he [Fr. abandonny'r. De- 
rived, according to Menag-, from the Italian aban- 
rs, which fignities to forſake lus colours; 
bandum D vexillum] 4 erere. Paſſuier thinks it a 


SOalition of 4 ban 3 , to give up to a pr oſcrip- 


tion; in W hach ſenſe we, at this day, mention the 


ban of the empires Ban, in our own dialect, fig- |. 
'nifies acurſe; and to abandon, if conſidered as 


compounded between French and Saxon, isl 


actly equivalent to diris dewovere, | 


1. To give up, reſign, or quit; often followed 
by the particle 70. 
If the be io abandon'd to her ſorrow, 
As it » ſpoke, ſhe never will admit me, 
Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. | 
The paſſive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the ſpoil 
Their own abodes ; we, feeble few, conſpire 
Te fave a ſinking town, involv'd in fire. 
Dryd. And. 
Who is he fo abandoned ta ſottiſh credulity, as 


to _ that a clod of earth in a ſack, may ever, 


by eternal ſhaking, receive the fabric of man's 


| body Rentlty' s Sermons. 


M tt he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian ſhove, 
With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy pow'r, 
Be doom'd the worſt of human ills to prove, 
Unbleſs'd, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove ? 

Pope's Odyſſey, 6. i. J. 80. 

2. To deſert; to forſake: in an ill ſenſe. 

The princes uſing the paſſions of fearing evil, 
and deſiring to eſcape, only to ſerve the rule of 
virtue, not to abandon one's ſelf, leapt to a rib of 
the ſhip. 

Secing the hurt ſtag alone, 

Left and abanden'd of his velvet friends, 

is right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 

The flux of company. » Shakeſp. As you like it, 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 

Scorn'd by my foes, abandon d by my . 

Dryd. An. 
But to the-parting goddeſs thus ſhe pray'd ; 

Propuious Kill be preſent to my aid, 

Nor quite abu your once favour'd maid. 

» Dryd. Fab. 

3. To forſake, to leave. 


He boldly ſpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 


. dardox this foreſtalled place at erſt, 
For fear of further r hagin, I counſel thee. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. flans. 39. 
To ABANDON OVER. v. 4. [a form of writing 


J 


1 


8 iduey, b. Ii. 


not uſaal, perhaps not exact. 1 To give up to, to 


reſign. 
Look on me as a man abandon'd ver 
To an eternal lethargy of love; 


Fo pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure, 


And but diſturb the quiet of my death. 


Dryd. Sp. F ä 


Aran bon Eb. particip. adj. Corrupted i in the 
higheſt degree; as, an abandoned wwretch. In this 
fenſe, it is a contraction of a longer form, aban- 
doned [given up] to wickedneſs. 

_ ABa"xpoxING. [A verbal noun from abandon ] 
Deſertion, forſaking. 

He hoped his paſt meritorious actions might 
outweigh his * abandoning the thought of fu- 
jure action. Clarend. b. viii. 

ANN Dbox MEN T. . /. | abandonnement, Fr.] 

1. The act of abandoning. F 

2. The ſtate of heing abandoned. Dic. 

ABANNYTION. 2. / Lat. abannitio.] A baniſh- 
ment for one or two years, for manſlaughter. Ob- 
folete. 


bare, uncover, or, diſcloſe. 

ABZARTICULA'T1ON. 2. f. | from ab, from, and 
articles, a joint, Lat.] A good and apt conſtruc- 
tion of the bones, by wſlich they move ftrongly 
and eaſily ; or that ſpecies of articulation that has 
mmifeſt motion. Diet. 

To AR As H. v. g. Fr. abaiſſer, from the Lat. 


Die. | 


To ABARE. v. a. [abamuan, Sax.] To make | 
Dies. | 


af, or baſſu;, a barbarous w__ bas lo, | 
dae. | 


ABA 


1. To RIDE to lower, 


whom you ſpeak with your eye; yet with a de- 
mure a&a/ing of it ſometimes. | Pacon. 
2. To caſt down, to depreſs, to bring low: in 
a figurative and perſonal tenſe, which is the com- 
mon ule. 
Happy ſhepherd, tothe gods be thankful, that 
to thy advancement their wiſdoms have thee 


abaſed. E Sidne 3 1. 
Behold every one that is proud, and abaſe lum. 
Job, . 


He levels mountains, and he raiſes plains ; 

And, not regarding diff 'rence of degree, 

Abas'd your daughter and exalted me. 

Dryd. Fables. 

If the mind by curbed and humbled too much 
in children; if their ſpirits be abaſed and broken 
much by too ſtriet an hand over them; they loſe 
all their vigour and induſtry. * 


the wings of eagles, when the top looks down- 
wards towards the point of the ſhield ; or when 
the wings are ſhut; the natural way of bearing 
them being ſpzead with the top pointing to the 
chief of the angle. | Bail:y. Chambers. 

An s EM . n. J. Fhe ſtate of being brought 
low; the act of bringing low; depreſſion. 

There is an abaſement becauſe of glory; and 


Ecclefiaſticus, xx. 11. 
To AralsH, . 4. [See Bas FUL. Perhaps 
from àbaiſſer, French.) 
1. To put into confuſion; to make aſhamed. 
It 1 implies a ſudden 3 of ſhame. 
hey heard, and were aba/fh'd. 
Milton's Par adiſ: Loft, B. i. N 321. 


This 3 th' imperious queen ſat mute with 


fea 
Nor est durſt incenſe the gloomy thunderer: 
Silence was in the court at this rebuke: | 
Nor could the gods, aba/-'d, ſuſtain their oaks 
eign's look. 
2. The paſlive admits the particle at, ſometimes 
of, before the caſual noun. 
In no wiſe ſpeak againſt the truth, but be _ 
d of the error of thy i renee. 
Ecclefi raſticus, iv. 2 5 
J ſaid unto her, from whence is this kid? Is it 
not ſtolen ? But ſhe replied upon me, it was given 
for a gift, more than the wages : 
not believe her, and I was ab en at her. 
70. ii. 
In the admiration only of weak minds 


Fall flat, and fink into a trivial toy, 

At every ſudden flighting quite _ 

| Milton's Paradife Loft, b „ii. J. 223. 

The little Cupids hov'ring round, 

(As pictures prove) with garlands crown d, 

Abaſh'd at what they ſaw and heard, 

Flew off, nor ever more appear d. 

: Swift's Mi iſcellanies. 
To ABA TE. v. a: [from the French abbatr e, 
to bent down.] 

1. To leſſen, to diminiſh. 

Who can tell whether the "FW wiſdom, to 
abate the glory of thoſe kings, did not reſerve this 
work to be done by a queen, that it might appear 
to be his own immediate work ? 

' Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
ye: did know to whom I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
| You would abate the ſtrength of your mentors, 
Shakeſpeare. 

Here we ſee the hopes of great benefit and light 
from expoſitors and commentators are in a great 
part abeted; and thoſe who have moſt need of 
their help, can receive but little from them. 
Locke's Eſſay on St. Pauls Epiſtles. 


_ 


2. TodejeR, or depreſs the mind. 


This iron world | 
Brings down the ſtouteſt hearts to loweſt ſtate : 
For yy doth braveſt minds abate. 


Wich unreſiſted might the monarch reigns; 


Locke on Education, 8 46. | 
An'szn. adj. [with heralds} a term uſed of 


there 1 is that lifteth up his head from a low eftate. 


Dryden's Fables. 


however, I did 


13. 14. 
Led captive: ceaſe t'admire, and all her plumes 


[roaſting to the abatement of near one quarter of its 
| weight. 


Spen e Hudderd*s Tale. 


It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with | 


| Ea abates. 


8 5 


. 


ſeſſion, and ſo keepeth him out. 


fruſtrated, or overthrown, 


ABA 
Have the power Rill 

To banith your defenders, -till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moſt abated c aptives to ſome nation 

That won you without blows ? | 
5 Shakeſp. Cor 'olaruts 
Time that changes all, yet changes us in vain, _ 


The body, not the mind; nor can controul 


Th' immortal vigout, or abate the ſoul. 
Dryden” s AEncid, 
3- In commerce, to let down the price in ſel- 
AL ſometimes to beat down the price in buying. 
5 ABAT E. v. u. ä 
To grow leſs; as, his paſſion abates; the 
It is uſed ſometimes with the par- 
ticle of before the thing leſſened, 

Cur phyſicians have obſerved, that, in proceſs 
of time, ſome diſeaſes have abated of their viru- 
lence, and have, in a manner, worn out their 
RY) ſo as to be nv longer mortal, 

Dryaen s Hind and Panthers 

2. [In common law. ] 

It is in law uſe buth actively and neuterly; as, 
to abite a Caſtle, to beat it down. Jo abu A4 
writ, is, by ſome exception, to defeat or over 
throw it, A ftringer avateth, that is, entereth 


upon a- houſe or- land void b y the death of him 


that laſt poſſeſſed it, before-the heir take his poſ- 
VV herefore, as 
he that putteth out him in potleſtion, is ſaid to 
diſſeiſe: fo he that ſteppeth in between the for- 
mer poſfeſſor and his heir, is ſaid to abate, In 
the neuter ſignification thus; The writ of the de- 
mandment mall abate, that is, ſhall be diſabled, 
The appeal avuteb 
by covin, that is, that the accuſation is defeated by 
deceit. Cow. tl, 
3: [In horſemanſhip.] A horſe is ; ſaid to abate 


| or take down his curvets; when working upon 


curvets, he puts his two hind-legs to the ground 


both at once, and obſerves the fame exactneſs in 


all the times. Diet. 
ABa/TEMENT. n. .. [abatement, Fr.] 
1. The act of abating or leſſening. . 
Xenophon tells us, that the City « contained aa 
ten thouſand houſes, and allowing one man to 
every houſe, who could have any ſhare in the go- 
vernment (the reſt, conſiſting of women, chil. 
dren, and ſervants), and making other obvious 
abatements, theſe tyrants, if they had been careful 
to adhere together, might have been a majority 
even of the people collective. 
© Swvift on the Conteſts of Athens and Rome. 
2. The ſtate of being abated. 
Coffee has, in common with all nuts, an oil 
ſtrongly combined and entangled with earthy par- 
-icles. The moſt noxious part of oil exhales in 


| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3- The ſum or quantity taken away by the act 


| of abating. 


The law of works i is that law, which requires 
perfect obedience, without remiſſion or abatee 
nent; ſo that, by that law, a man cannot be juſt, 
or juſtified, without an exact Prion mance of 
every tittle. Locke, 
4. The cauſe of abating ; extenuation. 
As our advantages towards practiſing and pro- 
moting piety and virtue were greater than thoſe 
of other men; ſo will our excuſe be leſs, if we 
neglect to make uſe of them. We cannot plead 
an abatement of our guilt, that we were ignorant 
of our duty, under the prepoſſeſſion of ill habits, 


and the bias of a wrong education. 


Alter bury's Sermons. 

5. [In law.] The act of the abator; as, the 
i :tentent of the heir into the land before he hath 
agreed with the lord. The affection or paſſion of 


the thing abated ; as, abutement of the writ. Coed. 


6. [With heralds] an accidental mark, which 


being added to a coat of arms, the dignity of it is 


ab: aſed, by reaſon of ſome ſtain or . 
quality of the bearer. | 
ABA'TER. . h The agent or cauſe by wk 


12 abatement is progured ; that by which any 


jg is Jeſſenæd. 
fbaters 
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| Mbaters of acrimony or ſharpneſs, are expreſſed i 
| 1. The act of abbreviating. 


@ils of ripe vegetables, and all preparations of 


ſuch; as of almonds, piſtachoes, and other nuts. 


; Arbuthuot an Did. 
An ATok. n./. [a law term.] One who in- 
trudes into houſes or land, void by the death of 
the former poſſeſſour, and yet not entered upon or 
taken up by his heir. Dif. 
_ A'8aTUDE. 2. /. [old records.] Any thing di- 
miniſhed.. | 04 Bailey. 
Anaru xk. . /. [from abatre, French. ] Thoſe 
ſprigs of graſs which are thrown down by a ſtag 
in his pafling by. | Diet. 
Ah B. . J. The yarn on a weaver's warp; a 
term among clothiers. Chambers. 
ABBA. n. ſ. [ Heb. IN.] A Syriac word, 
which ſignifies father. | 
| A'BBACY. . /. | Lat. abbntia.] The rights or 
privileges of an abbot. See AnBey. 
According to Felinus, an abbacy is the dignity 
itſelf, ſince an abbot is a term or word of dig- 
nity, and not of office; and, therefore, even a 
fecular perſon, who has the care of ſouls, is 
ſometimes, in the cannon law, alſo ſtiled an ab- 
bot. Ayiiffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 
. A'BBESS. . /. | Lat. abbatifja, from . whence 
the Saxon abudirre then probably abbateſs, and 
by contraction abbefſe in Fr. and abbeſs, Eng. | 


The ſuperiour or governeſs of a nunnery or mon- 


aſtery of women. . 
they fled | 
Into this abbey, whither we purſued them ; 
And here the abbe/5 ſhuts the gate on us, 
And will not ſuffer us to fetch him out. 
85 | Shakeſ. Com. of Errors. 
T have a ſiſter, abbeſs in Terceras, 


Who loſt her lover on her bridal-day. 

Dryd. D. Sebafſt. 
- Conſtantia, as ſoon as the ſolemnities of her re- 
ecption were over, retired with the abbe/s into 
her own apartment. Addiſon. 
- A'spe, or ABB. #. ſ. [ Lat. abbatia; from 
whence probably firſt ABBACY; which ſee. ] 


A monaſtery of religious perſons, whether men 


or women ; diſtinguiſhed from religious houſes 
of other denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABBOT. | 
With eaſy roads he came to Leiceſter ; 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. 
Shake/. 


A'rzty-LUBBER. . , [See Lunner.] A 


flothful loiterer in a religious houſe, under pre- 
| tence of retirement and auſterity. 


This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown 
ebby-lubber; this is but a diminutive ſucking 
friar. : Dryd. Sp. Fr. 

ABBOT. ». ,, {in the lower Latin abdbas from 
AN father, which ſenſe was ſtill implied; ſo 
that the abbots were called patres, and ab- 


beſſes matres monaſterii. Thus Fortunatus to the 


abbot Paternus: Nominis officium jure, Paterne, 
geris.] The chief of a convent, or fellowſhip 
of canons. Of theſe, ſome in England were 
mitred, ſome not : thoſe that were mitred, were 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the dioceſan, 
having in themſelves epiſcopal authority within 
their precincts, and being alfo. lords of parlia- 
ment. The other ſort were ſubject to the dio- 
cefan in all ſpiritual government. Comvel, 
See Ag BE. | | 

' A'3BOTSHIP. 2. fo The ſtate or privilege of 
an abhot. D:if. 

To ABRRE/VIATE. v. a. | Lat. abbreviare,] 


. To ſhorten by contraction of parts without | 


loſs of the main ſubſtance ; to bridge. 
I: is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, ano- 
ther by cutting off. Bacon. Eſſay 26. 
The only invention of late years, which hath 
contributed towards politeneſs in diſcourſe, is 
that of aböreviating or reducing words of many 
ſy!lables into one, by lopping off the reſt. Swift. 
2. To ſhorten, to cut ſhort. | | 
Jet the length of their days before the flood: 
which were abbreviuted after, and contracted into 
kundreds and threeſcores. | 


, 


Þeown's Valgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 


ABD 


Annrevis/Tion, 2. . ö 

2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as characters 
ſignifying the whole words; words contracted. 

Snch 1s the propriety and energy in them all, 
that they never can be changec, but to difadvan- 
tage, except in the circumſtance of uſing abbre- 
viations. : Swift. 

ARBREVIA'TOR. u. . [ abbreviateur, Fr.] One 
who abbreviates, or abridges. 

ABBRE'VIATURE. 2. J. | abreviatura, Lat.] 

1. A mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening. 

2. A compendium or abridgment. 

He is a good man, who grieves rather for him 
that injures him, than for his own ſuffering ; why 
prays for him, that wrongs hun, forgiving all his 
faults; who ſooner ſhews mercy than anger ; 
who offers violence to his appetite, in all things 
endeavouring to ſubdue the fleth to the ſpirit. 
This is an excellent abdreviature of the whole 
duty of a Chriſtian. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

ABBREUVOFR..\ in French, a watering-place. 
Ital. abbewerato, dal verbo bevere. Lat. bibere. 
Abbeverari i cavalli. This word is derived by 
Menage, not much acquainted with the Teutonic 
dialects, from adbibare for adbibere; but more 
probably it comes from the ſame root with Sm. 
See BREw.] Among maſons, the joint or junc- 
ture of two ſtones, or the interſtice between 
two ſtones to be filled up with mortar. Dit; 

AuRy. See ABBEY. | 


A, B, C. 
1. The alphabet; as, he has not learned his a, 
b, c 


2. The little book by which the elements of 
reading are taught. | 
Then comes queſtion like an a, 6, e, book. 


7 A'BDICATE. v. a. | Lat. abdico.] To give 
up right; to reſign ; to lay down an office. 
Old Saturn, here, with upcaſt eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies. Addiſon. 
Arpica'T10N. . f. ſ abdicatio, Lat.] The act of 
abdicating; reſignation; quitting an office by 


expiration. a 
tion can make any other ſort of vacancy in the 
throne, than would be cauſed by his death; ſince 
he cannot abdicate for his children, atherwiſe 
than by his own conſent in form to a bill from 
the two houſes. 
Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 
A'BDICATIVE. adj. That which cauſes or im- 
plies an abdication. Di. 
A nD1CATIVE. adj. [from abdo, to hide.] That 
which has the power or quality of hiding. Dick. 
ABDO MEN. 7». /. [Lat. from abdo, to hide. 
A cavity commonly called the lower venter or 
helly : It contains the ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen, 
bladder, and is within lined with a membrane 
called the peritonæum. The lower part is called 
the hypogaſtrium ; the foremoſt part is divided 
into the epigaſtrium, the right and left hypochon- 
dria, and the navel; 'tis bounded above by the 
cartilago enſiformis and the diaphragm, ſideways 
by the thort or lower ribs, and behind by the 
vertebræ of the loins, the bones of the coxendix, 
that of the pubes and os facrum. It is covered 
with ſeveral muſcles, from whoſe alternate re- 
laxations and contractions in reſpiration, digeſ- 
tion is forwarded, and the due motion of all the 
parts therein contained promoted, both for ſecre- 
tion and expulſion, | Quincy. 
The abdomen conſiſts of parts containing and 
contained. Wiſcman's Surgery. 
[4 
Aopoxate Pad. Relating to the abdomen. 
To ABDUCE. v. a. | Lat. abduco.] To draw to 
a different part; to withdraw one part from ano- 
ther. A word chiefly uſed in phyſic or ſcience. 
If we abduce the eve unto either corner, the 
object will not duplicate; for, in that poſition, 
the axis of the cones remain in the fame plain, 
as is demonſtrated in the optics delivered by Ga- 
len. Brown; Vulgar Errours, b. iii. e. 20. 


| Aupu'cexT. adj. Muſcles abducent, are thoſe 


Shakeſpeare. } 


one's own proper act before the uſual or ſtated 


Neither doth it appear how a prince's abdica- 


AB E 


which ſerve to open or pull back divers parts of 
the body ; their oppoſites being called 3 
ick. 

An pv! IOX. 2. f. | abductio, Lat.] 

1. The art of drawing apart, or withdrawing 
one part from another. 3 

2. A particular form of argument. 

ABDU'CTOR, 2. ſ. | abduftor, Lat.] The name 
given by anatomiſts to the muſcles, which ſerve 
to draw back the ſeveral members. 

He ſuppoſed the conſtrictors of the eyelids 
muſt be ſtrengthened in the ſupercilious ; the ab- 
ductors in drunkards, and contemplative men, 
who have the ſame ſteady and grave motion 
the eye. Arbuthnet and Pope's Martinus Scriblerns, 

ABECEtDa'R1AN. . /. [from the names of a, , 
c, the three firſt letters of the alphabet.] He 
that teaches or learns the alphabet, or rudi- 
ments of literature. 

This word is uſed by Mood in his Athena Oxoni- 
enſes, where mentioning Farnaby the critic, he 
relates, that, in ſome part of his life, he was re- 
duced to follow the trade of an abecedarian by his 
misfortunes. 

A'BRECEDARY. adj. — ABECEDARIAN. | 

1. Belonging to the alphabet. | 

2. Inſcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the ſympathy of twe 
needles touched with the loadſtone, and placed 
in the center of two abecedary circles, or rings of 
letters, deſcribed round about them, one friend 
keeping one, and another the other, and agree- 
ing upon an hour wherein they will communt- 
cate. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 

ABz'v. adv. [from a, for at, and Bed. In bed. 

It was a ſhame for them to mar their com- 
plexions, yea and conditions too, with long lying 
abed: when ſhe was of their age, ſhe would 
have made a handkerchief by that time o'day. 

. Sidney, b. ii. 
She has not been abed, but in her chapel 

All night devoutly watch'd. Dryd. Spa. Friar. 

AB®RrRANCE. J. . | from aberro, Lat. te 

ABr'/rRRANCY. } wander from the right way; 
a deviating from the right way; an errour; Aa 
miſtake; a falſe opinion. 

They do not only ſwarm with errours, but 
vices depending thereon. Thus they commonly 
affect no man any farther than he deſerts his rea- 


ſon, or complies with their aberrances. 


Brown's Vulgar; Errours, b. i. c. 3. 

Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage 
of conſtitution, that it ſhould not at all adulterate 
the images of his mind; yet this ſecond nature 
would alter the craſis of his underſtanding, and 
render it as obnoxious to aberrances, as now. 

Glanville's Sceꝑſis Scientiſica, c. 16. 
: ABr/RRANT. adj. | from aberrans, Lat.] Deviat- 
ing, wandering from the right or known way. Di. 

ABERRA'TION. . . | from aberratio, Lat.] 
The act of deviating from the common or from 
the right track. _ 

If it be a miſtake, there is no hereſy in ſuch 
an harmleſs aberation; the probability of it will 
render it a lapſe of eaſy pardon. 

* - ,_ - Glanville's Sceꝑſis Scientifica, e. 17. 

ANRIN O. part. [from the verb aberr, of 
aberro, Lat.] Wandering, going aſtray. _ 

Of the verb aberr I have found no example. 

Divers were out in their account, abberring ſe- 
veral ways from the true and juſt compute, and 
calling that one year, which perhaps might be 
another. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

To ABERU/NCATE. v. a. | averunco, Lat.] To 
pull up by the roots; to extirpate utterly. - Diet. 

To ABE/T. v. a. | from bexan, Sax. ſignifying, to 
enkindle or animate.] To puſh forward another 
to ſupport him in his deſigns by connivance, en- 
couragement, or help, It was once inditterent, 
but is almoſt always taken by modern writers, 
in an ill ſenſe; as may be ſeen in ABETTER. 

To abet ſignifieth, in our common law, 28 
much as to encourage or ſet on. Cruel, 
Then ſhall I ſoon, quoth he, return agai 

Abet that virgin's cauſe diſconſolate, . 

And ſhortly back * Fairy Dueeng & 1 
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cap. Diſcontinuance, is thus uſed. 


of God eber, 
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A widow who by ſolemn vows, 
Contracted to me, for my ſpouſe, 
Combin'd with him to break her word, 

And has ab-1ted all. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 
Men lay ſo great weight upon right opinions, 
and eagerneſs of ab-:!ing them, that they account 
that the unum necefſarium. Decay of Piety. 

They abetted both parties in the civil war, and 
always furniſhed ſupplies to the weaker fide, leſt 


There ſhould be an end put totheſe fatal diviſions. 


Addifon, Freebalder, N 28. 

ABr'/TMENT. a. ſ. The act of abetting. Dic. 

Ar ET TER, or Ax NT TOR. 1. /. He that abets; 
the ſupporter or enourager of another. 

Wlilſt calumny has two ſuch potent a ters, 
we are not to wonder at its growth: as long as 
men are malicious and deſigning, they will be 
traducing. Govern. of the Tongue. 

You ſhall be ſtill plain Torriſmond with me, 

Th' abettor, partner (if you like the name), 

The huſband of a tyrant, but no king; 

Til} you deferve that title by your juſtice. 

Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

Theſe conſiderations, though they may have 
no influence on the multitude, ought to fink into 
the minds of thoſe who are their abettors, and 
who, if they eſcape puniſhment here, muſt 
know, that theſe ſeveral miſchiefs will be one 
day laid to their charge. 

Addifon. Freebalder, Ns so. 

As EY ANCE. . /. from the French aboyer, 
allatrare, to bark at.] This word, in Liteleton, 
The right of 
F-e-ſimple lieth in abeyance, when it is all only in 
the remembrance, intendment, and conſideration 
of the law. The frank tenement of the glebe 


of the parſonage, is in no man during the time 


That the parſonage is void, but is in abeyance. 
Cowel. 

ABcREca'TON. x. ſ. [abgregatio, Lat.] A ſe- 
paration from the flock. Dif. 

To ABHOR. v. a. [abhorreo, Lat.) To hate 
with acrimony; to deteſt to extremity; to loath; 
to abominate. 

Whilſt 1 was big in clamour, came a man, 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety. | 

Shakeſpear? s King Lear. 
Juſtly thou ab, 

That ſon, who on the quiet ſtate of men 

Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 

Rational liberty. Milt. Para. Loft, ö. Xil. I. 79 

The ſelf-ſame thing they will abr 
One way, and long another for. 

Hudibras, p. i. cant. "7 

A church of England man abbers the humour 
of the age, in delighting to fling ſcandals upon 
the clergy i in general; whieh, beſides the diſgrace 
to the reformation, and to religion itſelf, caſt an 
ignominy upon the kingdom. Swift. CB. of Eng. 

ARHO'RKENCE. | 

An HOoRRE NC. =. J. [from abher. ] 

. The act of abhorring, deteſtation. 

It draws upon him the hatred and abberrence 
of all men here; and ſubjects him to the wrath 
South*s Sermons, 

2. The diſpoſition to abhor, hatred. 

Even a juſt and neceſſary defence does, by giv- 
Ing men acquaintance with war, take off ſome- 
what from the abhorrence of it, =P inſenfibly 
diſpoſe them to hoſtilities. Decay of. Piety. 

The firſt tendency to any injuſtice that appears, 
muſt be ſuppreſſed with a ſhow of wonder and 


abborrexcy in the parents and governours. 


Locke on Education, 8 110. 
As no'RRKEN T. adj. from athor,] _ 
1. Struck with abhorrence ; loathing, 
For if the worlds 

In worlds inclos'd could on his ſenſes burſt, 

He would abborent turn. Thomſon's Sum. J. 310 

2. Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent with. It 
js uſed with the particles from or to, but more 
properly with fro. 

This I conceive to be an hypothefis, well wor- 
thy a rational betief; and yet is fo abberrent from 
the vulgar, that wer would as ſocu believe An- 


— 


| 


father, ſaying, if I bring him not unto thee, 
then I ſhall bear the blame to my father for ever. 
Now therefore I pray thee, let thy ſervant abide | 


that hath it ſhall abide ſatisfied. 
There can be no ſtudy without time; and the 
mind muſt abide and dwell upon things, or be al- 


| 


ſes of the men that have tranſgreſſed againſt Me: 


a vagoras, that ſnow is hlack, as him that mould 
attrm it is not white. Glenvil. Scepfis Scient. c. 12. 


* hy then theſe foreign thoughts of ſtate em- 


ploy ments, 

Auſorrint to your function and your breeding ? 

Poor droning truants of unpractis'd cells, 

Bred in the fellowſhip of bearded boys, 

What wonder is it if you Know not men? 

: Di yd-n. 

Azno'RRER. . . [from abbor.} The perſon. 
that abhors; a hater, deteſter. 

The lower clergy were railed at, for diſputing 
the power of the bithops, by the Known abhor- 
rers of epiſcopacy, and abuſed for doing nothing 
in the convocations, by theſe very men who 
wanted to bind up their hands. Swift, Ex. N? 21. 

Anno'krING The object of ablorrence. 
This ſeems nat to be the proper uſe of the parti- 
cipial noun. | 

They ſhall go forth, and look upon the carca- 


for their worm ſhall not die, neither Thall their | 
fire be quenched, 5 they ſhall be an 4 ing 
unto all fleſh. Tſaitah, Ixvi. 44. 
To ABI Dk. v. . I abode or abid. [from 
bre1an, or aubidian, Sax. | 
1. To dwell in a place, not remove, to ſtay. 
Thy ſervant became ſurety for the lad unto my 


inſtead of the lad, a bondman to my lord; and 
let the lad go up with his brethren. | 
Gen, xliv. 

2. To dwell. 

The Marquis Dorſet, as 1 hear, is fled 

To Richmond, in the parts where he aides. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Thoſe who apply themſelves to learning, are 
forced to acknowledge one God, incorruptible 
and unbegotten ; who is the only true being, and 
abides for ever above the higheſt heavens, from 
whence He beholds all the things that are done 
in heaven and earth. 

Stilling fl. Defence af Dife. on Rom. Idolat. 

3. To remain; not ceaſe or fail; to be im- 
moveable. 

They that truſt in the Lord mall be as mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth 
for ever. Pjalm, c. 1. 

4. To continue in the ſame ſtate. 

The fear of the Lord tendeth to life; and he 
Prov. xix. 23. 


ways a ſtranger to the inſide of them. South, 


5. To endure without offence, anger, or con- | 


tradition. 


Who can abide, that againſt their own doctors, | 
they expect feom them, and what obedience they 


ſhall be always ready to pay them, are not upon 


ſix whole books ſhould by their fatherhoods be im- 
periouſly obtruded upon God and his church ? Hall. 

6. It is uſed with the particle with before 4 
perſon, and at or ix before a place. | 

It is better that I give her to thee, than that 1 
ſhould give her to another man: Abide with me. 

| | Gen. XXIX. 19. 

For thy ſervant vowed a vow, while I abode at 
Geſhur in Syria, ſaying, if the Lord ſhall bring 
me again indeed to Jeruſalem, then I will ſerve 
the Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 8. 

7. It is uſed with oy before athing; 2s, to abide 
by his teſtimony; to abide by his own ſkill; that 
is, te re/y upon them ; to abide by an opinion; to 
maintain it; to «hid: by a man, 1s alſo, 15 defe nd Gr 

ſupport him. But theſe forms are ſomething 
low. 

Of the particle aid, I have found only the 
example in Woodward, and ſhould rather deter- 
mine that abide in the active ſenſe hes no e 
participle, or compounded preterite 

To AB1'DE, v. a. 

1. To wait for, expect, attend, Wait upon, 
await; uſed of things prepared for perſons, as 
well as of perſons expecting things. 


Where many Kilful leeches him av:d-, 


more they are confirmed. 


of thy ſelf. 


23 33- 


endures 


; 


Home is he brought, and iaid in  ſuraptuons. bed, | 
| 


To ſalve his hurts. Þairy Ru. bb cunts Ian. 17. 


42 1 

Wiile lions war, and battle for their dens, 

Poor harmleſs lambs did: their enmity. 
Shakeſp. Hen. VI. g. 3» 
Bonds and afflictions abide me. A, XX. 23. 
i. 2. To bear or * the conſequences of a 

thing 
Ah me! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain. 

Milion's Parad. Lfe. 

3. To bear or ſupport, without being conquers 
ed or deſtroyed. 

But the Lord he is the true God, he is the living 
God, and an everlaſting king: At his wrath the 
earth ſhall tremble, and the nations mall not be 
able to aide his indignation, Fer. x. ro. 

It muſt be allowed a fair prefumption in favour 


of the truth of my doctrines, that they have ae 
a very rigorous teſt now for above thirty years, 


and the more ſtrictly they are look'd into, the 
Woodward, Letter i. 

4. To bear without averſion; in which ſenſe it 
is commonly uſcd with a negative. 

Thou can'tt not abide Tiridates ; this is but love 

Sidney, b. ii. 
Thy vile race, | | 
Though thou didſt learn, had that in't, which good. 
natures 
Could not aide tobe with; therefore waſt thou 
Deſervedly confin'd unto this rock. Shakef. Tem. 
5. To bear or ſuffer. 
Girt with circumfluous tides 
He ſtill calamitous conſtraint abides.. _ 
Pop:'s Odyſſey, b. iv. 1. 750% 
Asvork. 5. , from aide] The perſon that 
abides or dwelis i in a place; perhaps that lives or 
A word little in uſe. 

Au “Dix g. . /. [from abide] Continuancez 
ſtay; fixed ſtate. 

We are ſtrangers before Thee and ſojourners, 
as were all our fathers; our days on the earth are 
as a ſhadow, and there is none abiding. . 

1 Chron, xxix. 1 5. 

The air in that region is fo violently removed, 
and carried about with ſuch ſwiftneſs, as nothing 
in that place can conſiſt or have abiding, 

Raleigh: Hiflory of the World... 

A/BJECT. adj. [4% , Lat. thr OWN away as 


of no value.] 


1. Mean; worthleſs; baſe; groveling: ſpoken 
of perſons, or their qu: alities. | 8 
Rebellion 
Came like itſelf in baſe and aljc® routs, 
Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 
And countenanc'd by boys and beggary. 
Shakeſpear?s Henry IV. 
I was at firſt as other beaſts that graze 
The troden herb, of a œο⁵ thoughts and low. 
YA Par adiſe Loft, B. ix. I. 571. 
Honeſt men, who tell their fovereigns whar 


an equal toot with baſe and 25ject flatterers. 
Addijon's Whis Examiner. 
2. Being of no hope or regard; uſed of condition, 
The rarer thy example ſtands, 
By how much from the top of wond'rous ry 
Strongeſt of mortal men, 
To lowelt pitch. of abjee fortune thou art fall'n. 
Milton's Samſon Agoni/? 64. 
We ſee man and woman in the higheſt inno-. 


cence and perfection, and inthe moſt abjec ſtate of 


guilt and infirmity. Addiſ. Spect. N 279. 
3. Mean and defpicable; uſed of actions. | 
The rapine is fo abi and profane, 
They not from triftes, nor from gods Os 
Drygen's Juvenal, Sat. ? 
To what baſe ends, and by what abi ways 
Are mortals urg'd through ſacred luſt of praiſe ? 
Pop- » Effay on Criticiſuu. 
A'sJzct. 1. . A man without hope; a man 


whoſe-miſeries are irretrievable; one of the low- 


eſt condition. | 
Yea, the abjects gathered themſelves together 


f againſt me. Pſalm xxxv. 15. 
To ABJE'CT. v. a. Caljicis, Lat. To throw 

away. A word rarely ated, 
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An fr/cTEDNESS. n. þ. [from abje?," The ſtate 
of an abject. 4 
Our Saviour would love at no leſs rate than 


e 


death; and, from the ſupereminent height of 


glory, ſtooped and abaſed himſelf to the ſufferance 
of the extremeſt of indignities, and ſunk himſelf 
to the bottom of abjededne/:, to exalt our condition 
to the contrary extreme. Boyles Mors. 

Au fr,, oN. 1. . from abiject] Meanneſs of 
mind; want of ſpirit; ſervility; baſeneſs. 

That this ſhould be termed baſeneſs, abjeftan of 
mind, or ſervility, is it credible? 


The juſt medium lies betwixt pride and the a4- 
jection, the two extremes, L'Eftrange. 
A'sBJECTLY. adv. | from atjcF.)] In an abject 


manner, meanly, baſely, ſervilely, contemptibly. 


A'zJECTNESS. 2. . | from he.] Abjection, 
fervility, meanneſs. | 
Servility and a#jecre/s of humour is implicitly 


involved in the charge of lying. 


Goverment of the Tong ue, 8 8. 
By humility I mean not the abje&rz/s of a baſe 
mind: but a prudent care not to overevalue our- 


{elves upon any account. 


Grew's Colnolog1a Sacra, b. ii. c. 7. 
 AB!LITY. 7. /. | Hlabiletè, Fr. 

I. The power to do any thing, whether depend- 
ing upon ſkill, or riches, or ſtrength, or any other 
quality. 

Of ſinging thou haſt got the reputation, 

Good Thyrſis, mine I yield to thy ability; 

My heart doth ſeek ancther eſtimation. 

Sidney, B. i. 
If aught in my ability may ſerve 
To lighten what thou ſuffer'ſt, and appeaſe 

Thy miad with what amends is in my pow'r. 
Milton's Sampſon Agoniſies, l. 744. 
They gave after their a6:/::y unto the treaſure. 
| Ezra ii. 69. 
If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the ab:- 


Fty which God giveth: that God in all things may 


be glorified through Jeſus Chriſt, 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

Wherever we find our aiies too weak for the 
performance, he aſſures us of the aſſiſtance of his 
Holy Spirit. Rogers" s Sermons. 

2. Capacity of mind; force of underſtanding ; 
mental power. 

Children in whom there was no blemiſh, but 
well-favourcd, and ſxilful in all wiſdom, and cun- 
ning in knowledge, and underſtanding ſcience, 


And ſuch as had adb:/ity in them to ſtand in the 


King's palace. Dan. 1. 4. 

3. When it has the plural number, adi/ties, it 
frequently ſignifies the faculties or powers of the 
mind, and ſometimes the force of underſtanding 
given by nature, as diſtinguiſhed from acquired 
qualifications. » 1 

Whether it may be thought neceſſary, that in 
certain tracts of country, like what we call pa- 
riſhes, there ſhould be one man, at leaſt, of aili- 


ties to read and write? 569 5 
2 


An IN TLS TAT E. adj. [of ab, from, and inte/ 
tus, Lat.] A term of law, implying him that in- 


herits from a man, who, though he had the power | 


to make a will, yet did not make it. 
To A'3JUCATE. v. a. { abjugo, Lat.] To un- 
yoke, to uncouple. Dit. 
To ABJU/RE. v. a. [abjuro, Lat.] 
1. To caſt off upon oath, to ſwear not to do or 


not to have ſomething. 


Either to die the death, or to air 
For ever the ſociety of man. | 
wag arg Midſum. Night's Dream. 

No man, therefore, that hath not a&jured his 
reaſon, and ſworn allegiance to a preconceived 
fantaſtical hypotheſiz, can undertake the defence 
of ſuch a ſuppoſition. _ Hale. 

2. To retract, recant, or abnegate a poſition- 
uj on oath. 

ABJUR/aTION. . from ab are.] The act of 
abjuring. The oath taken for that end. 

Until Henry VIII. hi- time, if a man, having 
committed felony, cou'd go into a church or church- 


Jard, before he were apprehended, he might not 


Heoter, b. v. $47. þ 


AB L. 
confeſſing his fault to the juſtices, or to the coro- 
ner, gave his oath to forſake the realm for ever, 


which was called abjuration. 
There are ſome abjurations ſtill in force among 


us here in England; as, by the ſtatute of the 25th 


of king Charles II. all perſons that are admitted 
into any office, civil or military, muſt take the 
teſt; which is an abjuration of ſome doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. 

There 1s likewiſe another oath of abjuration, 
which laymen and clergymen are both obliged to 
take; and that is to abjure the Pretender. 

| Ayliffe's Parergon, Juris Canonici. 

TOY ABLA'CTATE. v. a. | ablatio, Lat. To 
wean from the breaſt. 

ABLacTa'TioNn. 2. J. One of the methods of 
crafting; and, according to the ſignification of the 
word,-as it were a weaning of a cyon by degrees 
from its mother ſtock, not cutting it off wholty 
from the ſtock, till it is firmly united to that on 
which it is grafted. 

ABLAQUEA'TION. . /. | ablaqueatio, Lat.] The 
art or practice of opening the ground about the 
roots of trees, to let the air and water operate 
upon them. 

Trench the ground and make it ready for the 
pring: Prepare alſo ſoil, and uſe it where you 


of trees, where adb/aqueatton is requiſite. 
; Evelyn's Kalendar, 
The tenure in chief is the very root that doth 
maiatain this filver ſtem, that by many rich and 
fruitful branches ſpreadeth ittelf: fo if it be ſuf- 
 fered to ſtarve, by want of ablaqueation, and other 
good huſbandry, this yearly fruit will much de- 


| creaſe. Bacan's Office of Alienations. 


ABLA'TION. ». /. | ablatio, Lat. | The act of 
taking away. 

A'BLATIVE. 7 a. [ ablativus, Lat.] 

1. That which takes away. 

2. The ſixth caſe of the Latin nouns; the caſe 
'which, among other ſignifications, includes the 
perſon from whom -ſomething 1s taken away. A 
term of grammar. 

A'BLE. adj. | habile, Fr. habilis, Lat. Skilful, 
ready. | 

17. Hen ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrength 
or knowledge, riches, or any other power of mind, 
body, or fortune. | 

Henry VII. was not afraid of an able man, as 
Lewis the Eleventh. was. But contrariwiſe, he 
was ſerved by the able men that were to be found; 
without which his affairs could not have proſpered 
as they did. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Such gambol faculties he hath, that ſhew a weak 
mind and an ade body, for the which the prince 
admits him. Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. Having power ſufficient ; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themſelves able and 
ſufficient to do many things, which actually they 
never do. South's Serm. 

Every man ſhall give as he is able, according to 
the bleſſing of the Lord thy God, which he hath 
given thee. Deut. xvi. 17. 

3. Before a verb, with the particle 2, it ſigni- 
fies generally having the power. 

Wratli is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but 
hů is able to ſtand before envy. Prov. xxvii. 4. 

4. With for it is not often, nor very properly 
uſed. 

There have been ſome inventions alſo, which 
have been able for the utterance of. articulate 
ſounds, as the ſpeaking of certain words. 

Wilkin;'s Mathematical Magic. 

To A'BLE. v. a. To make able; to enable, which 

is the word conumenly uſed. See EXABLE. 

| | Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks : 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. 


— 


Take that of me my friend. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

ABLE-BODIED. adj, Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to ſe- 
cure at leaſt haif a dazen able-bodied men to his 
majeſiy's ſervice. Addiſon. Frecholder, Ne 4. 

Ty A'BLEGATE, Y. as ad. 


de taken from thence to the uſual trial of law, but | 


* 


* 


have occaſion : Dig borders. Uncover as yet roots | 


| expeditely follow Chriſt. 


None does offend, none, I fay none; I'll ab#z'em ; | 


ABN 


abroad upon ſome employment; to ſend out of the 
way. 3 | Dic. 

ABLEGA4/T10N. u. . | from ablegate.] The act 
of ſending abroad. ; Dic. 
A'8LENESS. u. f. [from able] Ability of body 


or mind, vigour, force. 


fome to behold. Sidney, b. it. 
AuLE PSV. 2. ſ. [, Gr.] Want of fight, 
blindneſs; unadviſedneſs. „ Tees, 
ABLtcuRtTION. . /. | abliguritio, Lat.) Pro- 
digal expence on meat and aal. | Diet. 
To A'BLIGATE. v. a. | abligo, Lat.] To tye up 
from. | Dit. 


Ta A'BLOCATE. v. a. [abloco, Lat.] To let 


out to hire. 
Perhaps properly by hun who has hired it from 


another. Calvins Lexicon Juridicum. 
As Loe TIox. u. , | from ablacute.] A let - 
ting out to hire. . 
To ABLu've. v. n. [abludo, Lat.] To be un- 
like. | Dick. 
A'BLUENT. adj. | abluens, Lat. from abluo, to 
waſh away. ] | 


1. That which waſhes clean. 

2. That which has the power of cleanfing. Di. 
AzLu'T1oN. u. f. | ablatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of cleanſing, or waſhing clean. 


There is a natural analogy between the ablution 


of the body and the purification of the ſoul; be- 


tween eating the holy bread and drinking the ſa- 


cred chalice, and a participation of ths body and 
blood of Chriſt. Taylor's Worthy Cumnunicant. 
2. The Water uſed in waſhing. 
Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd, and caſt th' ablution; in the main. 
Pepe's Iliad. 


to diſſolve andwath away any acrimonious particles. 

4. The cup given, without conſecration, to the. 
laity in the popiſh churches. 

To A'BNE'GATE. v. a. [from a3mgo Lat.] 
To deny. 

Anntca/TION, n. f. [abnegatin, Lat. denial, 
from abn:g2, ta deny.] Denial, renunciation. 
The avregation or renouncing of all his own 
holds and intereſts,. and truſts of all that man is 
moſt apt to depend upon, that he may the more 
Hammond. 

ABxovDa'TION. 7. . [ abdatia, Lat.] The act 
of cutting away Knots from trees; a term of gar-- 
dening. Dic. 


| Arxo/xmorvs. adj. [ abnormis,. Lat. out of rule.] 


ABo'aRD. adv. | 2 ſer-term, but adopted into 


common langnage; derived immediately from the 


French à bord, as, allar d bord, envoyer & bord. 
Bord is itſelf a word of very douhtfal original, and 
perhaps, in its different acceptations,. deducible 
from different roots. Bond, in the ancient Saxon, 
ſignified a houſe 3- in which ſenſe, to go aboard, is to 
take up reſidence in a ſhip. ] 
1. In a ſhip. 
He loudly call'd to ſuch as were aboard, 

The little bark unto the ſhore to draw, 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 6.. 

He might land them, if it pleaſed him, or other- 
wiſe keep them aboard. Sir W. Rawwleigh's Efjays. 

2. Nto a ſhip. 

When morning roſe, I ſent my mates to bring: 
Supplies of water from a neighÞ'ring ſpring ; 
Whilſt I the motions of the winds explor'd ; 

Then ſummon'd in my crew, and went atoard. 
Addiſon”s Ovid's Metamorphojes, b. it 

Ao bk. »n./. [from atide.] 

1. Habitation, dwelling, place of reſidence. 

But E know thy abede and thy going nat, and thy 

coming in. 2 X:2ps, Xix. 27. 

Others may uſe the ocean as their road, 
Only the Engliſh make it their abode ; 
Whoſe ready fails with every wiad can fly; 


Watllers 


':2, Lat.] To ſend 


And make a cov'nant with th' incouſtant ſky. 
| 2» Ray » 


That nation doth fo excel, both for comelineſs 
and avneſs, that from neighbour countries they 
ordinarily come, ſome to itrive, ſome to learn, 


3. The rinſing of chemical preparations in water, 
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. Stay, continuance in a place. 
Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 
Shak, pare” s Merchant « of Venice. 
Making a ſhort alode in Sicily the ſecond time, 
landing in Italy, and making the war, may be 
reaſonably judged the buſineſs but of ten months. 
Dryden s Dedicat. to Lewd. 
The woodcocks early viſit, and ad- 
Of long continuance in our temp'rate clime, 
| Foretel a liberal harveſt. Phillips. 
Jo make abode. To dwell, to refide, to inhabit. 
” Deep i in a cave the Sibyl makes ad; 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. 
Dryden's Acneid 6. 
To Ano'pe., v. a. [See Bopx.] To foretoken 
or foreſhow ; to be a prognoſtic, to be ominous. 
It is taken, with its derivatives, in the ſenſe either 
a good or ill. | 
Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd; and, not conſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 
Pang the garment of this peace, abodrd 
Ihe ſudden breach of it. Shaksf. Henry VIII. 
Axl MEN T. u. . [from To ald. | A ſecret 
anticipation of ſomething future; an impreiſion 
upon the mind of fome event to come; prognoſti- 
cation; ; Omen. 
I like not this. 
For many men that ſtumble at the threſhold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within.— 
— [aſh | man, abadements mult not now attright 
us. SA. Henry VI. P. iii. 
My ard biſhop aſked him, W. hether he had 
rarer any fret abodement in his mind? No, re- 
Psd the duke: but I think ſome adventure may 
2 meas W ell as another man. Wotton. 
o ABOLISH. v. a. [al olto, 
7. To annul; to make void. 
er litutions. 
or us to what he hath eftabliſhed, were 
ret mption zuoſt intolerable. * Hooker, b. iii. & ic. 
Inte pxtiament's part it was propoſed, that 
2) the ops, deans, and chapters, might be im- 
ee taken away and abo!i/Fed, Clar. L. viii. 

2. 10 put an end to, to deſtroy. 

Thc long conlinued wars, between the Engliſh 
n the Scots, had then raiſed invincible jealou- 
nes and hate, which long continued peace hath 
Nnc2 avolyhed. Sir Tchn Hayward. 

That fh Perocles well requite, I wot, 
And, with thy blood % fo reproachful blot. 
Fai ry Dre Cons 
More deſtroy'd than they, 
We ſhould be quite 24 d, and expire. Milt. 
Or wilt thou tun ſelf 
ALT thy creation, and unm axe 
For him, what for thy glory thou haſt made? 
Milton, b. iii. J. 163. 
Nor could Vulcanian flame 
The ſtench aboliſh, or the favour tame. 
, Dryd: n's Firgtl, Geo. ili. 

Fermented ſpirits contract, har den, and conſo- 
lidate many fibres together, avol;/hing 
nals; eſpecially where the fibres are the tenderett, , 
as in the brain. Arvuthnot on Altments, 

Azo'tiSHanLE. adj, [from abs//Þþ.| That 
which may be aboliſhed. 

Azo'LiSHER. n. f. | from aboliſh 4 He that 
aboliſhes. 

Azo'LiSHmMEST. . , [from abolifh.] The act 
ef aboliſhing. 

The plain and direct way had been to prove, 
that all ſuch ceremonies, as they require to be 

abolithed, are retained by us with the hurt of the 

church, or with leſs benefit than the aim. 
of them would bring. Hooker, b. iv. 

He ſhowld think the aαα t of epiſcopacy 
among us, would prove a ao ſcandal and 
eorruption to our faith, and manifeſtly dangeron> 
to our NY in archy. See Church of Figlundman. 

ABOLUT ION. 2. ſ. from aholi/h.} The act of 
aboliſhing. This is now more frequently uſed 


Latin.] 
Applied to laws 


From tlie total ab9/7;on of the popular power, 


many ca- 


than sa voitthme nt. | | 


Fs * 
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may be dated the ruin of Rome: for had the re- 
ducing hereof to its ancient condition, propoſed 
by Agrippa, been accepted inſtead of -Mzcena's 
model, that tate might have continued unto this 
day. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 4. 
An apoplexy is a ſudden abo/:tion of all the 
ſenſes, and of all voluntary motion, by the ſtop- 
page of the flux and reflux of the animal ſpirits 
through the nerves deſtined for thoſe motions. 


 Arbuthnot on Diet. 


 ABo'mINABLE. adj. | abominabilis, Lat.] 
I. Hateful, deteſtable; to be loathed. 
| This infernal pit R 
Abominable, accurs'd, the houſe of woe. Milt. 
The queen and miniſtry might eafily redreſs 
this abominable grievance, by endeavouring to 
chooſe men of virtuous principles. 
Sewift's Projett for the advancement of Religion, 
2. Unclean. 
The foul that ſaall touch any unclean beaft, or 


any abominabl; unclean thing, even that ſoul thall | 


be cut off from his people. Levibicus, vii. 21. 

z. In low and ludicrous language, it is a word 
of looſe and indeterminate cenſure. 

They ſay you are a melancholy fellow,—I am 
ſo; I do love it better than laughing.—Thoſe 
that are in extremity of either, are ahommable 
fellows, and betray themſelves to every modern 
centure, worte than drunkards. 

Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

Ano'vINARLENESS. 2. . | from abominable | 
The quality of being abominable ; hatefulnefs, 
odioutnels. 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the 
eternal and eilential difference between virtue and 
vice, we muſt forbear to urge atheiſts with the 
corruption and avominableneſs of their principles. 

8 Pentle * 5 Sermons. 

Ano'minaBLy. adv. [from abmminable,] A 
word of low or familiar language, ſignifying ex- 
ceſſively, extremely, exceedingly ; in an ill ſenſe. 
lt is not often ſeriouſly uſed. 

L have obſerved great abuſes and diſorders in 
your family; your ſervants are mutinous and 
quarrelſome, and cheat you moſt abd9mimnab/y. 

Ar 3 

To ABO'MINATE. v. a. [abominor, Lat.) 
abhor, deteſt, hate utterly. 

Pride goes, hated, curied, and abmonminated by 
all. Hammond, 

We are not guilty of your injuries, 

No way conſent to them; but do abhor, 

Aominate, and loath this cruelty. 

Southern” $ Or ono to. 

He profeſſed both to abominate and deſpiſe all 
myſtery, refinement, and intrigue, either in a 
prince or miniſter. Swift. 

AnowiNa'TtION, . f. 

1. Hatred, deteſtation. 

To aſſiſt king Charles by Engliſh or Dutch for- 
ces, would render him odious to his new ſubjects, 
who have nothing in ſo great abomination as thoſe 
whom they hold for heretics. Swift, 

2. The object of hatred. 

Every ſhepherd is an abeminatian to the Egyp- 
tians Cenis, xlvi. 34- 

3- Pollution, defilement. 

And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it any 
thing that defileth, neither whatſoever worketh 
ahoninatipn, or maketh a lie. Rev. xxi. 27. 

4. Wickedneſs; hateful or ame ful vice. 

Th' adulterous Antony, moſt large 

In his abonnations, turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That noſes it againſt us 

Selene Antony and Cleopatra. 

* The cauſe of pollution. 

Ani the high places that were before Terufa- 
lem, which were on the right hand of the mount 
of corruption, which Solomon the king of Ifrael 
had builded for Afhtoreth the abomination of the 
Zdonians, and for Chemoſh the ab-1772::;9» of 
the Moahites, and for Milcom the aten, tion of 
the children of Ammon, did the king defile, 


| 2 Kings, xxiii. 13 
ABORIGINES, n. 


$f ] 1 he earhett inha- . 
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brate of a country; ; thoſe of whom no original 


is to be traced ; as, the Welſh in Britain. 
To ABORT. v. a. [aborto, Lat. 15 To bring 
forth before the time; to miſcar Dit, 
Axon T ION. 2. J. [abortio, Lat. 
1. The act of bringing forth untimely. 
Theſe thea need cauſe no abortion. 
2. The produce of an untimely birth. 
His wife miſcarried ; but, as the abortion proved 
only a female fœtus, he comforted himſelf. 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinas Scriblerus. 
Behold my arm thus blaſted, dry and wither'd, 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay'd, 
Like ſome untimely product of the ſeaſons. Rowe, 
Azro'xTiIve.n. , That which is born before 
the due time. Perhaps anciently any thing irre- 
gularly produced. 
No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 
But they will pluck away its nat'ral cauſes, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and fignsg 
Abor tives, and preſages, tongues of heav'n, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
Shakeſpeare's King John, 
Take the fine ſkin of an abortive, and, with 
ſtarch thin laid on, prepare your groundgor tablet. 
| ÞPeacham on Drazmg. 
Many are preſerved, and do ſignal ſervice to 
their country, who, without a proviſion, might 
have periſhed as abortives, or have come to an un- 
timely end, and perhaps have brought, upon their 
zuilty parents, the like deſtruction. 
Addiſon. Gras diam, N 106. 
Ano' RTIVE. adj. ſ aburtivus, Lat. ] 
1. That which is brought forth before the dug 
time of birth. | 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. 
Sbhakeſprare 3 Richard? ' 5 & 
All th' unaccompliſh'd works of natures hand, 
Abortive, monſtrous, or unkindly mix d, 
 Ditfolv'd on earth, fleet hither. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ili. J. 456. 
Nor will his fruit expect 
Th' autumnal ſeaſon, but, in ſummer's pride 
When other orchards ſmile, abortive fail. 


Sandyss 


Phillips. | 
2. Figuratively, that which fails for want of 


time. 

How often haſt thou waited at my cup, 
Remember it, and let it make thee crett-faln; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 

: Shakeſpeare” s Henry , & © 2. ils 
3. That which brings forth nathing. 

The void profound 
Of une ſlential night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping ; and with utter loſs of being 
Threatens him, plung'd in that abortive gulf. 
Milton's Paradiſe Ia, b. ii. 1. 45. 
4. That which fails or miſcarries, from w hat- 
ever cauſe. This is leſs proper. 


Many politic conceptions, ſo elaborately formed | 


and wrought, and grown at length ripe for de- 
livery, do yet, in the iſſue, miſcarry and prove 
abortive. South's Sermons, 
- ABo'RTIVELY. adv. [from abortive.] Born 
without the due time ; immaturely, untimely, 

ABORTIVENESS. u. . Lfrom abortive.) The 
ſtate of abortion. 

Aro'kTMENT. . /. [fr om abort. |] The thing 
brought forth out of time ; an untimely birth. 

Conce: led treaſures, now loft to mankind, 
hall be brought into uſe by the induſtry of con- 
verted penitents, whoſe wretched carcaſes the 


[impartial laws dedicate, as untimely feaſts, to the 


worms of the earth, in whoſe womb 'thofe deſerted 
mineral riches mutt ever le buried as loft abort- 
ments, unleſs thoſe be ma ſe the active midwives to 
deliver them Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 

ABO'VE. prep. [from a, and bupan, Saxon 3 
beven, Dutch. | | 

1. Toa higher place; in a higher place. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 


| The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe ; ; 


Above the brims they force their fiery way; 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the d 3 
Dryden, Enid, vii. J. 64%, 
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And feeds with ſecret joy her ſilent breaſt. 


to diſtinguiſm one thing from another, Where 


ſeem much leiſened; to thoſe above, men tano. 


he ſtrengthened the fountains of the deep; wite- 
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2. Mare in quantity or number. | who, when they put their hands under the table, 


Every one that paiſeth among them, that are 
numbered from twenty years old and above, ſhall 
give an offering unto the Lord. Exodus, xxx. 14 

3. In a ſuperiour degree, or to a ſuperiour de- 
gree of rank, power, or excellence. : 

The Lord is high above all nations, and his 

ory above the heavens. Pjalm cxiii. 4. 

The public power of all ſocieties is above every 
ſoul contained in the ſame ſocieties. Hooker, 6. 1. 

There is no riches absve a ſound body, and no 
joy above the joy of the heart. Eccięſi. xxx. 16. 

To her | 

Thou didſt refign thy manhood, and the place 

Wherein God ſet thee above her, made of thee, 

And for thee : whoſe perfection far excell'd 

Het's, in all real dignity. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 1.147. 
Latona ſees her ſhine ab-ve the reſt, 


Dryden's ZEneid 
4. In a ſtate of being ſuperiour to; unattain- 
able by. | 
It is an old and true diſtinction, that things may 
be 2/-ve our reaſon, without being contrary to it. 
Of this kind are the power, the nature, and the 
univerfal preſence of God, with innumerable 
other points. Swift 
5. Beyond; more than. 
We were preiſed out of meaſure, above ſtrength: 
inſomuch that we deſpaired even of life, 
2 Cor. i. $. 
In having thoughts unconfuſed, and being able 


there is but the leaſt difference, conſiſts the ex- 
actneſs of judgment and clearneſs of reaſon, 
which is in one man above another. Loch.. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many privilege 
above thoſe of the other hereditary countries c. 
the emperour Addiſon. 

6. Too proud for; too high for. A phraſe 
chiefly uſed in familiar expreſſion. 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the 
world, laboured in arts and occupations, and were 
above nothing that tended to promote the conve- 
niencies of life. Pope's Odyſſey ; notes. 

ABo'yr. adv. 

1. Over-head; in a higher place. 

To men ſtanding below, men ſtanding alof 


ing below, ſeem not ſo much leſſened. Bacon 
When he eitabluhed the clouds above 5 whe 


he gave to the ſea his decree, that the water 
ſhould not paſs his commandment : when he ap 
pointed the foundations of the earth: then I wa: 
by him, as one brought up with him: and I wa: 
daily his delight; rejoicing always before him. 


Proverbs, viii. 28. | 


Every good gift, and every perfect gift is fro: | 


above, and cometh down fromthe Father of lights, 


with whom is no variableneſs, neither ſhadow . 
turning. | James i. 17. 
2. In the regions of heaven. N 
The Trojans from alcue their foes beheld; 


And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill'd. | 


Dryden. Anied. 


Your praiſe the birds ſhall chant in every grove, | 


And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs avove. | 
Pope's Paſiorals. 
3. Before. [See Azove-ciT Ev. | 
I ſaid above, that theſe two machines of the 
balance, and the dira, were only ornamental. 
and that the ſucceſs of the duel had been the 
fame without them. Dryd. Dedicat. Mueid. 
ARove ALL. In the firſt place; chiefly. 
1 frudicd Virgil's deſign, his diſpoſition of it, 
bis manners, his judicious management of the 


figures, the. ſober retrenchments of his ſent<. þ 


which always leaves ſomething to gratify our 
imagination, on which it may enlarge at plea- 
ſure; but aboye all, the elegance of his expret- 
Fon, and the harmony of bis numbers. 


Anrove-noarp. By. | 
1. In open fight; without artifice or trick. 


 above-board, an without tricks. 


Dryden's Dedication to the AEneid..Þ | 
ſpecies of it, and the denomination of particular 


are changing their cards. It is uſed only in fa- 
miliar language. 

It is the part alſo of an honeſt man to deal 
L' Eftrange. 

2. Without diſguiſe or concealment. 

Though there have not been wanting ſuch 
heretofore, as have practiſed theſe unworthy arts, 
for as much as there have been villains in all 
places, and all ages, yet now-a-days they are 
owned abyve-board. South's Sermons. 

ABovE-CITED. Cited before. A figurative 
writing books on ſcrolls; where whatever 1+ 
cited or mentioned before in the ſame page, 
mult be above. 

It appears from the authority above-cited, that 
this is a fact confeſſed by heathens themſelves. 

. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 

AzovE-GROUND, An expreſſion uſed to fig- 
nify alive; not in the gra-e. 

ABOVE-MENTIONED. See ABOVE=CITED. 

I do not remember, that Homer any-where falls 
into the faults abe mentioned, which were indeed 


che falfe refinements of latter ages. 


Addijon. Spectator, No 279. 

To ABO'UND. v. n. [ abundi, Lat. avonder, Fr. | 
1. To have in great plenty; to be copiouſly 
tored. It is uſed ſometimes with the particle in, 


nd ſometimes the particle wh, 


The king becoming graces, 
I have no reliſh of them, but abound 
In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many Ways. Shakeſ. Macbeth 
Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 
In which our countries fruitfully abound. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
A faithful man ſhall abound with bleſlings: but 
ne that maketh haſte to be rich, Mall not be in- 
10cent. Prov. xxviii. 20. 
Now that languages are made, and abound with 
orqds, ſtanding for combinations, an uſual way 
thoſe terms that ſtand for them. Locke. 
2. To be in great plenty. 
And becauſe iniquity thall abound, the love of 
many ſhall wax cold. Matthew xxiv. 12. 


ords are like leaves, and where they moſt abound, 


Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. 
| Pope's Eſjay on Criticiſm. 

ABO CT. prep. ſabuxan, or abuxon, Sax, which 
ſeems to ſignify encircling on the outſide. | 

1. Round, ſurrounding, encircling, 

Let not mercy and truth forſake thee. Bind 
them about thy neck ; write them upon the table 
of thy heart. Prov. ili. 3. 

She cries, and tears her cheeks, 
Her hair, her veſt; and, ſtooping to the ſands, 
About his neck#the caſt her trembling hands. 


2. Near to. 


from atout the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. Exodus. 
Thou doſt nothing, Sergius, 
Thou canſt endeavour nothing, nay, not think; 
But I both ſee and hear it; and am with thee, 
By and before, about and in thee too. 


D 


3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 


ſervice of God at Jeruſalem, the dedication he 
judged a matter not unworthy, about the ſolemn 
performance whereof, the greateſt part of the bi- 
ſhops in Chriſtendom ſhould meet together. 7o-#er. 

The painter is not to take fo much pains a 
the drapery as about the face where the principal 
reſemblance lies. Dryden. 
They are moſt frequently uſed as words equi- 


either a ſpeculative knowledge of things, or a prac- 
tical ſcill about them, according to the exigency of 


I heft is alwayvs.-a fin, although the particular 


i&ts, doth ſuppoſe poſitive laws about dominion 


Agurative expreſſion, borrowed from gameſtep., 


.and property. Stilling fleet. 


expreſſion, taken from the ancient manner of | 


getting complex ideas, is by the explication of | 


| Dryden Fables. | 


Speak unto the congregation, ſaying, get you up 


Benj. Tobnf. Catiline. | 


When ConfRantine had finiſhed an houſe for the | 


valent, and do both of chem indifferently fignify ' 


the matter or thing ſpoken of... Tillot. Sermon i. 
the ſhort ſtraight way.. 


 ABO 


Children fhould always be heard, and fairly and 
kindly anſwered, when they aſk after any thingthey 
would know, and defire to be informed about, 
Curiofity ſhould be as carefully cheriſhed in chil-- 
dren, as other appetites ſuppreſſed. Locke, 
It hath been practiſed as, a method of making 
men's court, when they are aſked about the rate 
of lands, the abilities of tenants, the ſtate of 
trade, to anſwer, that all things are in a flouriſh- 
ing condition. Swifti”s ſhort View of Ireland, 
4. In a ſtate of being engaged in, or employed 
upon. ; : 
Our bleſſed Lord was pleaſed to command the 
repreſentation of his death and ſacrifice on the 
croſs ſhould be made by breaking of bread and 
effuſion of wine; to ſignify to us the nature ancł 
ſacredneſs of the liturgy we are about. Taylor. 
Labour, for labour's ſake, is againſt nature. 
The underſtanding, as well as all the other facul- 
ties, chooſes always the ſhorteſt way to its end, 
would preſently obtain the knowledge it is about, 
and then ſet upon ſome new inquiry. But this, 
whether lazineſs or haſte, often mifleads it. Locke, 
Our armies ought to be provided with ſecreta- 
ries, to tell their ſtory in plain Engliſh, and to 
let us know, in our mother tongue, what it is our” 
brave countrymen are about. Addi. Spec. No 309» 
5. Appendant to the perſon; as cloaths. 
If you have this about you, 
As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly aſſault the necromancer's hall. b 
| Milton's Contus. 
It is not ſtrange to me, that perſons of the fair- 
er ſex ſhould like, in all things about them, that 
'11ndſomeneſs for which they find themfelves moſt - 
iked. Boyle on Coluurs. 
6. Relating to the perſon, as a fervant, or de- 
pendant. 
| Liking very well the young gentleman, ſuch T 
took him to be, admitted this Deiphantus abour 
me, who well ſhewed, there is no ſervice like 
nis that ſerves becauſe he loves. Sidney, b. ii. 
7. Relating to perſon, as an act or office. ; 
Good corporal, for my old dame's ſake, ſtand 
my friend: ſhe hath no body to do any thing 
about her when I am gone, and ſhe is old and 
cannot help herſelf - Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Anro'urT. adv. 8 
1. Circularly, in a round; circum. 

The weyward ſiſters, hand in hand 
Poſters of the ſea and land, Fs 
Thus do go about, about, 2 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice againto make up nine. SHhHadeſ. Mac. 
2. In circuit, in compaſs. | 
I'll tell you what I am about. —Two yards and 

m re.—-No quips now, Piſtol : indeed I am in 
the waſte two yards about; but I am about no 
waſte, I am ahout thrift. Shokeſpeares 

A tun about was ev'ry pillar there, 

A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half ſo clenr. 
Dryde's Fables. 


3. Nearly; eirciter. 

When the boats were come within about ſixty 
yards of the pillar, they found themſelves all 
bound, and conld go no farther ; yet fo as they 
might move to go about, but might not approacly 
nearer. Bacon' New Atalantis. 

4. Here and there; every way; circa. 

Up roſe the gentle virgin from her place, 

And looked all alot, if the might ſpy. 

Her lovely knight. Fairy Q. b. i. cant. ii. lan. 33. 

A wolf that was paſt labour, in his old age, 
borrows a habit, and ſo abort he goes, begging 
charity from door to door, under the Ciſguife ok 
1 pilgrim. 1 Eftrange, 
5. With t before a verb; as, abont to fy; upon 
the point, within a ſmall diſtance of. N 
Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, 
Suſpendithe fight, and ſilence all our guns: 
Beauty and youth, about t9 periſh, finds 
Such noble pity in brave Engliſh minds. Muller. 
6. Round; ths longeſt way,, in oppoſition to- 


Gold hath theſe natures; greatneſs of weight; 
cloſeneſs of parts; fixation; pliantneſs, or ſoft- 
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particularly thoſe of the ſtomach and guts, by 
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neſs; immunity from ruſt ; colour or tincture off 
yellow : Therefore the ſure way (though moſt 
4 d to make gold, is to know the c:uſes of 
klie ſeveral natures before rehearſed. _ 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 328. 
Spies of the Volſcians 

Held me in chace, that I was forced to wheel 

hree or four miles about ; elfe had 1, Sir, 

Halt an hour ſince brought my report. 

Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

7. Lebring about; to bring to the point or ſtate 
defired ; as, be has brought about his purpoſes. 

Whether this will be brought about, by break- 
ing bis head, I very much queſtion. Spectator. 

5. To come about; to come to ſome certain ſtate 
er point. It has commonly the idea of revolu- 
tion or gy ration. i | | 
_ Wherefore it came to paſs, when the time 
as come abt, after Hannah had conceived, 
that ſhe bare a ſon. I Samuel i. 20. 

One evening it befel, that looking out, 

The wind they long had with'd was come about; 

Well pleas'd they went to reſt; and if the gale 

Jill morn continu'd, both reſolv'd to ſail. 

Dryden Ful les. 

9. To g about ; to prepare to do it. 

Did not Moſes give you the law, and yet none 
of you keepeth the law? Why go ye abort to 
Kill me? Jobn vii. 19. 

In common language, they ſay, to come about a 
man, to carewmnvent him. | 

Some ot theſe phraſes ſeem to derive their ori- 
ginal from the French 2 bout ; worir d bout d'une 
choſe; wenir & bout de quelgu" in. | 

A. Bp. for Archbiſhop ; which ſee 

ABRACADABRA. A ſuperſtitious charm 
againlt agues. | | 

To ABRA'DE. v. a. [alrado, Lat.] To rub 
off; to wear away from the other parts; to waſte 
by degrees. 

By tlys means there may be a continued ſupply 
of what is ſucceſſively dd from them by de- 
curſion of waters. Hale. 

Aukanatlit's BLM. The name of an herb. 

ArRra'sion. n. . [See Ax RAE.) 

1. The act of abrading, or rubbing off. 

2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of the 
natural mucus, which covers the membranes, 


corroſive or iharp medicines, or humours. 
Quincy. 

3. The matter worn off by the attrition of bo- 
dies. | 

ABrEAsT. dv. [See BueasT.] Side by ſide; 
in ſuch a poſition that the breaſts may bear againſt 
me ſame line. | 

My couſin Suffolk, 
My foal ſhall thine keep company to heav'n : 
Tarty, fweet ſoul, for mine, then fly abreaft. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
For honour travels in a ſtreight ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt, _ 
| Shak:ſpzare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
The riders rode a, and one his ſhield, 
His lance of cornel wood another held. 
Dryden's Fal lis. 

A*zxrcoT. See APRICOT. | 

TZ ABRUDGE. v. a. ſabreger, Fr. abbrevio, 
Lat.) 

1. To make ſhorter in words, keeping till the 
ſame tubſtaace. | 

All theſe ſavings, being declared by Taſon of 
O-rene in five books, we will ciſay to abridge in 
one volume. 2 Macc. ii. 23. 

2. To contract, to diminith, to cut ſort. 

The determination of the will, upon inquiry, 
is following the direction of that guide; and he, 
that has a power to act or not to act, according as 
ſuch determination directs, is free. Such deter- 
mination age not that power wherein liberty 
conſiſts. | Locke. 

3. To deprive of; to cut off from. In which 


ſenſe it is followed by the particle from, or of, | other inſtead of it. 


prececing the thing taken away. 
I have diſabled mine eſtate, 


vilege has been abridged them ſince by ſeveral ſta- 


| :ion of any thing enjoyed. 


ABR 


Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 

From ſuch a noble rate. Shakef. Merch. of Ven. 

They were formerly, by the common law, diſ- 
charged from pontage and murage ; but this pri- 


tutes.  Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici 
| ABri/DGED oF. part, Deprived of, debarred 
from, cut ſhort. 

ABRUDGER. n. /. 5 

1. Heth:t abrilges; a ſhortener. 

2. A writer of compendiums or abridgments. 

ABri/DGMENT. 1. . [abregement, French. ] 

1. The epitome of a larger work contracted into 
a ſmall compaſs; a compend; a ſummary. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law 
and the prophets; and, in this one word, 1s the 
abridgment of all volumes of ſcripture. 

Hooker, b. ii. 8 5 

Idolatry is certainly the firſt - born of folly, the 
great and leading paradox; nay, the very abridg- 
nent and ſum total of all abſurdities. South's Serm. 

2. A diminution in general. 

All trying, by a love of littleneſs, 
To make abridgments, and to draw to leſs, 

Even that nothing, which at firſt we were. 
| Donne. 

3. Contraction; reduction. 

The conſtant deſire of happineſs, and the con- 
ſtraint it puts upon us, no body, I think, accounts 
an abridement of liberty, or at leaſt an abridoment 
of liberty to be complained of. Locke. 

4. Reſtraint from any thing pleaſing; contrac- 


It is not barely a man's abridgment in his external 


when his conſcienge ſhall tell him that it was his 

fin and his folly which brought him under that 

abridgment. | South. 
AzBRo'AcH. adv. [See To BRoacn.] 

1. In a poſture to run out, or yield the liquor 

-ontained; properly ſpoken of veſſels. | 

The jarrs of gen'rous wine, | 
He ſet ol rouch, and for the feaſt prepar'd. 

5 Dryd. Virgil. 
The Templer ſpruce, whileev'ry ſpout's abroach, 
Stays 'till 'tis fair, yet ſeems to call a coach. 
; | Swift's Miſcel. 
2. In a figurative ſenſe; in a ſtate to be diffuſed 
or extended, in a ſtate of ſuch beginning as pro- 
miſes a progreſs. 

That man, that fits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the ſunſhine of his favour, 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 
Alack ! what miſchiefs might be ſet abroach, 
In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs ? 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 


See Broavy.] 

1. Without confinement; widely; at large. 

| Intermit no watch 

Againſt a wakeful foe, while I abroad, 

Thro' all the coaſts of dark deſtruction ſcek 

Deliverance. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. ii. J. 463. 

Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad, 

On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud; 

Now haunts the cliff, now traverſes the lawn, 

And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. 
| : Prior, 
2. Out of the houſe. 
= Welcome, Sir, 

This cell's my court; here tave I few attendants, 

And ſuhjects none abroad. SA. Tempeſt. 

Lady walked a whole hour a&vad, with- 
out dying after it. Pope's Letters. 

z. In another country. 

They thought it better to be ſomewhat hardly 
yoked at home, than for ever a, and difcre- 
dited. Hooker, Pref. 

Whoſoever offers at verbal tranflation, ſhall 
have the misfortune of that young traveiler, who 
loſt his own language abroad and brought home no 
Sir F. Denham. 

What learn our youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land? 


Than my faint means would grant continuance, | 


accommodations which makes him miſerable, but 


Anro'ar. adv. [compounded of à and broad. 


By thewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 


Dryd. Span. Iriar. | 


ABR 


He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers 
what he ſees and hears abroad, to the ſtate of 


things at home. : Aiierb. Sei m. 
4. In all directions, this way and that; with 
wide expanſion. | 
Full in the midſt of this infernal road, 
An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad. | 
| | Dryd. Virg. En. vi 
5. Without, not within. | 
Bodies politic, being ſubject, as much as na- 
tural, to diſſolution, by divers means, there are 
andoubtedly more ſtates overthrown through diſ- 


| :aſes bred within themſelves, than through vio- 


lence from abroad. Hooker, Dedication, 
To A'BROGATE. v. a. | abrogo, Lat.] To take 


away from a law its force; to repeal; to annul. 


Laws have been made upon fpecial occaſions, 
which occaſions ceaſing, laws of that kind do 407 
gate themſelves. Hooker, b. iv. $ 14. 
The negative precepts of men may ceaſe by ma- 
ny inſtruments, by contrary cuſtoms, by publick 
diſreliſh, by long omiſſion: but the negative pre- 
cepts of God never can ceaſe, but when they are 
expreſlly abrogated by the ſame authority. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
ASROGVTIORN. 1. ſ. [abrogatio, Lat.] The act 


| of abrogating; the repeal of a law. 


The commiſſioners from the confederate Roman 
catholics, demanded the abregeetion and repeal ot 
all thoſe laws, which were in force againſt the ex- 
erciſe of the Roman religion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

To AB RO“OEk. v. g. | from To brook, with a ſus 
perabundant, a word not in uſe.] To brook, to 
bear, to endure. Ze = 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrookt 
The abject people gazing on thy face | 
With envious looks, ſtill laughing at thy ſhame, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 
ABRU'PT. adj. Cabruptus, Lat. Broken off.] 
I. Broken, craggy. 


Reſiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 


From the rude mountain, and the moſſy wild, 


Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomſ, Winters 


2. Divided, without any thing interventng. 
Or ſpread his airy flight, 
Upborn with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vaſt abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy ifle. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. ii. I. 40g. 
3. Sudden, without the cuſtomary or propes 
Preparatives. | 
My lady craves | 
To know the cauſe of your abrupt departure. 
| | | Sha keſpcare. 

The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two firſt 
parliaments, was wholly imputed to the Duke of 
Buckingham, _ Clarendone 

Abrupt, with eagle-ſpeed ſhe cut the ſæy; 

Inſtaat inviſible to mortal eye. 

Then firft he recogniz'd th' ethereal gueſt. 

P pet Odyſſey, b. is 
4. Unconnected. GD 
The abrupt ſtile, which hath many breaches, and 

Joth not ſeem to end but fall. B. Fenſon's Diſcovery. 
ABru'pTED. adj. ſabruptus, Lat. a word little 

in uſe.) Broken oit ſuddenly. 

The effects of their activity are not precipitouſly 
abrupted, but gradually proceed to their ceſſations. 

| Brown's Fulgar Errouss, b. vi. 10, 

Ax RV“ TION. n. ſ. C abraptio, Lat.] Breaking 
off, violent and ſudden ſeparation. 

Thoſe which are incloſed in ſtone, marble, or 
ſuch other ſolid matter, being difficultly ſeparable 
trom it, becauſe of its adheſion to all ſides of them, 
have commonly ſome of that matter ſtill adhering 
to them, or at leaſt marks of its a&ruption from 
them, on all their tides. J ou. Nat. Hill, p. 4+ 

ABRu'ePTLY. ad». [See ABRUPT.] Haſtily, 
without the due forms of preparation. 

The ſweetneſs of virtue'sdifpoſi: jon, jealous even 
over it{elf, ſuffered her not to enter ay into 
queſtions of Muſidorus. Sidney, b. he 

Now miſſing from their joy ſo lately found, 

So lately found, and ſo abrupity gone. | 

| Par. Regain, b. ii. 
They both of them punctually obſerved the time 


thus agreed upon, and that in whatever company or 
duſnets 


"2 
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conſummate deſolation. 


dne's ſelſ. to retire from the public view : gene- 


ABS 
buſineſs they were engaged, they left it abruptly, as 
ſoon as the clock warned them to retire. 
IP Addiſon, Spectator, NY 241. 
. Annu'eTNESS. ». . [from abrupt. 
1. An abrupt manner, haſte, ſuddenneſs, un- 
timely vehemence. | 
* 2: The ſtate of an abrupt or broken thing; 
roughneſs, craggineſs; as of a fragment violently 
disjoined. © ; 


The cryſtallized bodies found in the perpendi- | 


enlar intervals, have always their root, as the jew- 
ellers call it, which is only the abruprneſs, at the 
end of the body whereby it adhered to the ſtone, 
or ſides of the intervals; which abu is cauſed 
by its being broke off from the ſaid ſtone. 

Wodw. Nat. Hiſt. p. 4. 
A'asexss. u. ſ. [abſceſſus, Lat.] A morbid ca- 
vity in the body; a tumour filled with matter; a 
term of chirurgery. 

If the patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight 
days, the inflammation ends in a ſuppuration and 
an a#ſceſ; in the lungs, and ſometimes in ſome 
other part of the body. Arbuth. of Diet. 
- Lindanus conjectured it might be ſome hidden 
a'ſ:/5 in the meſentery, which, breaking ſome few 
days after, was diſcovered to bean apoſtem of the 
meſentery. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

To ABS HND. v. a. To cut orf, either in a na- 
tural or figurative ſenſe. | 

ABSCI'SSA. [ Lat.] Part of the diameter of a 
eonic ſection, intercepted between the vertex and 
a ſemi-ordinate. | | 
_ Anscr's510x. . /. [abſcifſio, Lat.] 

r. The act of cutting off. | | 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente renders the alſciſ- 
fon of them difficult enough, 
danger. Yr 540  Wiſeman's Surgery. 

2. The ſtate of being cut off . 

By ceſſation of oracles, with Montacutius, we 
may underſtand this interciſion, not abſci/ſion, or 


s ' Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 
To ABSCO'ND. v. n. | abſcondo, Lat. To hide 


rally uſed of perſons in debt, or criminals elud- 
ing the law. 

The marmotte or mus alpinus which abſconds 
al! winter, lives on its own fat: for in autumn 
when it ſhuts itſelf up in its hole, it is very fat; 
but in the ſpring-time, when it comes forth again 
very lean. Ray on the Creation. 

Ausco'nDER. n. . from abſcond. | The per- 
ſon that abſconds. | 
A'8sENCE. z. ſ. [See ABs ENT. ] 
1. The ſtate of being abſent, oppoſed to pre- 
ſeace. | | | 

Sir, i e 
- You have ſtrong party to defend yourſelf 

By calmneſs, or by atſence: all's in danger. 

2 Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
His friends beheld, and pity'd him in vain, 
For what advice can eaſe a lover's! pain? 
Abſence, the beſt expedient they could find, 
Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind. 
Dryden's Fables. 
You have given no diſſertation upon the abſence 
of lovers, nor laid down any methods how they 
Mould ſupport themſelves under thoſe ſepara- 
tions. Addiſon, Spectator, No. 241. 
2. Want of appearance, in the legal ſenſe. 
Alſence is of a fourfold kind or ſpecies. The 
firit is a neceſſary atſence, as in baniſhed perſons ; 
this is entirely neceſſary. A ſecond, neceſſary 
and voluntary; as, upon the account of the com- 


* monwealth, or in the ſervice of the church. The } 


third Kind the civilians call a probable 4% nce: 
as, that of ſtudents on the ſcore of ſtudy. And 
the fourth, an abſence entirely voluntary; as, on 
the account of trade, merchandiſe, and the like. 
Some add a fifth kind of atſence, which is com- 
mitted cum delo & culpi, by a man's non-appear- 
ance on a citation; as, in a contumacious perſon, 
who, in hatred to his contumacy, is, by the law, 
un fame reſpeRs, reputed as a perſon preſent. 

| Avyliffe's Parergon Juris Canonnici. 


I continued my walk, reſſecting on the little 


and not without 


member abſents himſelf, he is to be fined to the 
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abſences and diſtractions of mankind. 
Addiſon. Spectator, No. 77. 

4. It is uſed with the particle from. 

His akſcnce from his mother oft he'll mourn, 
And, with his eyes, look wiſhes to return. 

Dryden's Juv. Sat. ii. 

A'BSENT. adj. | abſens, Lat. | 

1. Not preſent : uſed with the particle from. 

In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love; 

At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove ; 

But Delia always: abſent from her ſight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 
- Pope's Paſt. 

Where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and leſs have given him the revolt ; 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. Shakeſ. Macbeth. 

Whether they were abſent or preſent, they 
were vexed alike. Wiſd. xi. 11. 

2. Abfent in mind, inattentive; regardleſs of 
the preſent object. 

I diſtinguiſh a man that is abſent, becauſe he 
thinks of ſomething elſe, from him that is ab- 
/ent, becauſe he thinks of nothing. 

Addiſon. Spectator, No. 77. 
To Ansr/NnT. v. a. To withdraw, to forbear 
to come into preſence. 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 

Alſent thee from felicity a while, 

And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my tale. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Go for thy ſtay, not free, alſents the more. 


Tho? I am forc'd thus to a ent myſelf 
From all I love, I ſhall contrive ſome means, 
Some friendly intervals, to viſit thee. 
Southern's Spartan Dame. 
The Arengo is ſtill called together in caſes of 
importance ; and if, after due ſummons, any 


value of about a penny Engliſh. 
Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 

ABsENTA/NEOUS. adj. Relating to abſence ; 
abſent. Diet. 

ABsSENTE't. . ſ. He that is abſent from his 
ſtation or employment, or - country. A word 
uſed commonly with regard to Iriſhmen living 
out of their country. 

Then was the firſt ſtatute made againſt abſen- 
tees, commanding all ſuch as had land in Ireland, 
to retura and reſide thereupon. | 

Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland 

A great part of eſtates in Ireland are owned 
by abſentees, and ſuch as draw over the profits 
raiſed out of Ireland, refunding nothing. 

| Child's Diſcourſe on Trade. 

ArS!UNTHIATED. part. | from ab/inthium, Lat. 
wormwood. | Imbittered, impregnated with 
wormwood. Dic. 

To ABs1sT. v. a. [ abo, Lat.] To ſtand off, 
to leave off. ö | Die. 

To ABSO'LVE, v. e. [abſolvo, Lat.] 

1. Toclear, to acquit. of a crime in a judicial 
ſenſe.- | 
Vour great goodneſs, out of holy pity, 
Aiſle d him with an axe. 
Our victors, bleſt in peace, forget their wars, 

Enjoy paſt dangers, and a#ſo/ve the ſtars. Tickel!. 

As he hopes, and gives out, by the influence of 
his wealth, to be here abſolved; in condemning this 
man, you have an opportunity of belying that ge- 
neral ſcandal, of redeeming the credit loſt by for- 
mer judgments. Swift's Miſcellames. 

2. To ſet free from an enzagement or promiſe. 
Coœmpell'd by threats to take that bloody oath, 
And the act ill, I am ad/o/v'd by both. 
<5 Waller; Maid's Tragedy 
This command, which muſt neceſſarily compre- 
hend the perſons of our natural fathers, muſt 
mean a duty we owe them, diſtin from our obe- 
Hence to the magiſtrate, and from which the moſt 
abſolute power of princes cannot atfolve us. Lecke. 

2. To prenournce fin remitted, in the eccleſiaſti- 

cal ſenſe. 8 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. I. 372. 


Shakef. Henry VIII. 
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Ev'n ſuperſtition loſes ev'ry fear; 
For God, not man, abſolves our frailties here. 
Pope's Eliſa to Abelard. 

4. To finiſh, to complete. This uſe is not com- 

mon. | N 
What cauſe 

Mov'd the creator, in his holy reſt 

Through all eternity, ſo late to build 

In chaos; and the work begun, how ſoon 

Aeſolv d. Milt. Parad. Lat, b. vii. I. 94. 

If that which is ſo ſuppoſed infinitely diſtant. 
from what is now current, is diſtant from us by a 
finite interval, and not infinitely, then that one 
circulation which preceded it, muſt neceffarily be 
like ours, and conſequently abſolved in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours. Hale's Origin of Mankiud. 

A'nsS0LUTE. adj. [ abſolutus, Lat.] 

1. Complete; applied as well toperſonsas things. 
| Becauſethe things that proceed from him are 
perfect, without any manner of defect or maim ; 
it cannot be but that the words of his mouth are 
at ſolute, and lack nothing which they ſhould have, 
for performance of that thing whereunto they 
tend. Hooker, b. ii. & 6. 
| What is his ſtrength by land ?— 

— Great and increafing : but by ſea : 

He is an atſolute maſter. Shake. Ant. and Clyp. 

2. Unconditional; as an atſo{utz promiſe. 

Although it runs in forms abſolute, yet it is in- 
deed conditional, as depending upon the qualifi- 
cation of the perſon to whom it is pronounced. 

5 South's Ser mans. 

3. Not relative; as, abſolute ſpace. 

I ſee (till the diſtinctions of ſovereign and in- 
ferior, of alſalute and relative worſhip, will. bear 
any man out in the worſhip of any creature with 
reſpect to God, as well at leaſt as it doth in the 
worſhip of images. 

Stilling fl. Def. of Diſe. on Rom. Tao. 

An allſalute mode is that which belongs to its 
ſubje&t, without reſpect to any other beings what- 
ſoever: but a relative mode is derived from the 
regard that one being has to others. Mattis Logioe 

In this ſenſe we ſpeak of the ablative cafe 460. 
lute in grammar. 

4. Not limited; as alſolute power. 

My crown is alſolute, and holds of none; 
I cannot in a baſe ſubjection live, 
Nor ſutfer you to take, tho' I would give. 
|  Dryden's Indian Emperor, 

5. Poſitive; certain; without any heſitation. 

In this ſenſe it rarely accurs. 

Long is it fince I ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour, 
Which then he wore; the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking were as his: I'm abſolute 
'Twas very Cloten. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

A'unSsCoLUT ELV. adv. | from ab ſolutc.] 

1. Completely, without reſtriction. 

All the contradictions which grow in thoſe 
minds, that neither abſolutely climb the rock of vir; 
tue, nor freely ſink into the ſea of vanity. Sidney, 

What merit-they can build npon having joined 
with a proteſtant army, under a king they acknow- 
ledge, to defend their own liberties and properties, 
is, to me, abſolutely inconceivable ; and, I believe, 
will equally be ſo for ever. Swifts Preſb. Plea. 

2. Without relation; in a ſtate unconnected. 

Abſolut:ly we cannot diſcommend, we cannot at 
folutely approve either willingneſs to live, or for- 
wardneſs to die. Hooker, b. v. 

Theſe then being the perpetual cauſes of ze! ; 
the greateſt good, or the greateſt evil; either 20 
ſglutely ſo in themſelves, or relatively ſo to us; 1 
is therefore good to be zealouſly affected for tlie 
one 2gaintt the other. Sprat's Sermons. 

No ſenſible quality, as light, and colour, and 
heat, and ſound, can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies 
themſelves, a*ſolutely conſidered, without a rela- 
tion to our eyes and ears, and ather organs of lenfe. 
Theſe qualities are only the effects of our ſenſati- 
on, which ariſe from the different motions, upon 
our nerves, from objects without, according te 
their various modifications and poſitions. 
Bentley's Sermons, 


— 


But all is calm in this eternal ſleep; j 


8. Inattention, heedleſſneſ e ng 
ſent object. s, neglect of the pre ; 


Here grief forgets to groan, and love te weep; 


z. Withott limits or dependance. — 
Vo. 1. N 2 » CG The 
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The prince long time had courted fortune's love, 
But, once polleſs'd, did abſolutely reign : 
Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ſtrove, 


And conquer'd firſt thoſe beauties they would gain. | 


| Dryden's Annus Miratilis. 

4. Without condition. 

And of that nature, for the moſt part, are 
things abſolutely unto all men's ſalvation neceſſary, 
either to be held or denied, either to be done or 
ayoided.- Hoster; Preface. 

5. Peremptorily, poſitively. 

Being as I am, why didſt not thou 

Command me abflutely not to go, 

Going into ſuch danger, as thou ſaidſt ? 

| Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 

A'zs0r.UTENESS. u. ſ. [from abſo/ute.| _ 

1. Completeneſs. 

2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 

The abſolateneſs and illimitedneſs of his com- 
miſſion was generally much ſpoken of. 
Clarerden, b. viii. 

There is nothing that can raiſe a man to that 
generous abſoluten:ſs of condition, as neither to 
cringe, to fawn, or to depend meanly; but that 
which gives him that happineſs withia himſelf, 
for which men depend upon others. South's Ser. 

3. Deſpoticiſm. 

He kept a ſtrait hand on his nobility, and choſe 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers, which 
were more obſequious to him, but had leſs inte- 
reſt in the people, which made for his auen, 
but not for his ſafety. Bacon's Henry VII. 

They dreſs up power with all the ſplendor and 
temptation abſoluteneſs can add to it. Locke. 

AB$SoLvu'T10N. z. I. | abſolutio, Lat.] 

x. Acquittal. | 

Abſolution, in the civil law, imports a full ac- 
quittal of a perſon by ſome final ſentence of law : 
alſo, a temporary diſcharge of his farther atten- 
dance upon a meſne proceſs, through a failure or 
defect in pleading; as it does likewiſe in thc 
canon law, where, and among divines, it bkewi!c 
ſigniſies a relaxation of him from the obligation 
of ſome ſentence pronounced either # a court of 
law, or elſe in foro pœnitentiali. Thus there is, 
in this kind of law, one kind of atſolution, termed 
judicial, and another, ſtiled a declaratory or ex- 
trajuclicial ain. Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Can. 

2. The remiſſion of ſins, or penance, declared 
by eccleſiaſtical authority. 

FT he alſalution pronounced by a prieſt, whether 
papiſt or proteſtant, is not a certain infallible 
ground to give the perſon, ſo abſolved, confidencc 
towards God. South's Sermons. 

A'BSOLUTORY. adj. [ atſclutorius, Lat.] Thai 
which abſolves. 

Though an abſo/utory ſentence ſhould be pro- 
nounced in favour of the perſons, upon the ac- 
count of nearneſs of blood; yet, if adultery ſhall 
afterwards be truly proved, he may be again pro- 
eceded againſt as an adulterer. 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 


A'rzS0NANT. adj. [See Al ſonous.] Contrary to 


reaſon, wide from the purpoſe. 

Aizsoxovs. adj. | abſonus Lat. jll-founding. | 
Abſurd, contrar to reaſon. It is not much in 
uſe, and it may be doubted whether it ſhould be 
followed by to or from. 

_ To ſuppole an uniter of a middle conſtitution, 
that ſhould partake of ſome of the qualities of 
both, is unwarrarted by any of our faculties; 
yea, moſt ab/onous to our reaſon. 

Glanvilk's Scepſis Scientifica, c. 4. 

To ABsO'RB. v. 4. [aiforieo, Lat. preter. ab- 
ſorted; part. pret. ort ed, or ut jorpt. | 

1. Tc ſwallow up. | 

Moſes imputed the deluge to the difruption of 
the aby ſs; and St. Peter to the particular conſtitu- 
tion of that earth, which made it obnoxious to be 
ab ſorpt in water. Burn. Theory. 

Some tokens ſhew 

Of fearleſs friendſhip, and heir ſinking mates 

Suſtain; vain love, tho” audable, alſorpt 

By a fierce eddy, they together found 

| Phillips. 


The vaſt profundity. | 
& To ſuck up. Sce ABSORBENT, | 
* 1 
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| abſorb and attenuate the moiſture of the body. 
Bacon. 

Suppoſing the forementioned conſumption ſnould 
prove ſo durable, as to a% rb and extenuate the 
ſaid ſanguine parts to an xtreme degree, it is evi- 
dent, that the fundamental parts muſt neceſſarily 
come into danger. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

While we perſpire, we at/orb the outward air. 

| Arbuthnot. 

Arso'rBENT. n. ſ. [ alſorbens, Lat.] 

A medicine that, by the ſoftneſs or poroſity of 
its parts, either cauſes the aſperities of pungent 
humours, or dries away ſuperfluous moiſture in 
the body. Quincy. 

There is a third claſe of ſubſtances, commonly 
called avſorbents; as, the various kinds of ſhells, 
coral, chalx, crabs eyes, &c. which likewiſe raiſe 
an efferveſcence with acids, and are therefore 
called aikalis, though not ſo properly, for they 
are not ſalts, Afrbutbnot on Aliments. 
Aus OA r. part. [from abſorb. } Swallowed up 
uſed as weil, in a figurative ſenſe, of perſons, as, 
in the primitive, of things. . 

What can you expect from a man, who has not 


thoughts, as far as he can, from all the preſent 


ſelled and abſorp: in the paſt. Pope's Letters. 
ABSOLUT T10N. #. . [from abjors.] The act of 
{wallowing up. 


men, or the Spirit of God that directed them, to 
hew us the cauſes of this diſruption, or of this 
abſorption; this is left to the inquiries of men. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To ABSTAVIN. v. 2. [ab ineo, Lat.] To for- 
bear, to deny one's ſelf any gratification; with 
the particle from. 
If thou judge it hard and difficult, 
Converſing, looking, loving, to ab/tam 


And, with deſires, to languiſh without hope. 
Milton's Paradiſe Lofl, b. x. I. 993. 


ſirous of any thing, ſo that a man cannot aH 
from it, is to loſe a man's liberty, and to become 
a ſervant of mea: and drink, or ſmoke. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Even then the doubtful billows ſcarce ab/tuin 
{om the toſs'd veilel on the troubled main. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

ABSTE/MIOVUS. adj. | ab/temias, Lat.] Tempe- 
rate, ſober, abſtinent, refraining from excels or 
pleaſures. It is uſed of perſons; as, an ab/lemi- 
245 hermit: and of things; as, an ab/temous diet. 
it is ſpoken likewiſe of things that cauſe tempe- 
rance. 

The inſtances of longevity are chiefly amongſt 
the abſtemious. Abſtinence in extremity will prove 
a mortal diſeaſe; but the experiments of it arc 
very rare. An buthnot on Aliments. 

Clytorean ſtreams the love of wine expe!, 
(Such is the virtue of th' ae neu well) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
Extinguiſhes, and balks the drunken god : 

Or that Melampus (fo have ſome atſur'd) 

\Vhen the mad Pratides with charms he cur'd, 
And pow'rful herbs, both charms and ſimples cal. 
into the fober ſpring, where ſtill their vi. tues las. 

| Dryden's Tab. 

ABSTE'MIOUSLY. adv. | from ab/temious, | Tem- 
perately, ſoberly, without indulgence. 


AB51Ez/NT10N. n./. | from ab/iineo, Lat.] The 
act of holding oli, or reitrajning; reſtraint. Di. 

To ABSTYRGE. v. 4. [alſiergo, Lat.] 1c 
cleanſe by wiping ; to wipe. 

ABRSTYRGENT. adj. Cleanſing; having a cleanſ- 
ing quality. 

To ABSTE/R5SE. [See ABSTERGE. ] To cleanſe, 
to purify; a word very little in uſe, and leſs ana- 
logical than «t/fcrge. 

Nor will we athrm, that iron receiveth, in the 


L The evils that come of exerciſe are that it doth 


talked theſe five days? who is withdrawing his | 


world, its cuſtoms and its manners, to be fully poſ- 


It was below the dignity of thoſe ſacred pen- 


From love's due rites, nuptial embraces ſweet ; 


To be perpetually longing, and impatiently de- | 


or luxurious. It is uſed chiefly of perſons. 


ABSTE/MIOUSNESS. n. . [See ABSTEMIOUS., 
The quality of being abitemous. 
| 
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pe® this effect rather from corroſion than digefs 
tion; not any tendence to chilification by the na- 
tural heat, but rather ſome attrition from an acid 
and vitriolous humidity in the ſtomach, which 
may ab/crſe and ſhave the ſcorious parts thereof. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

AnsTY/RSION. #. . [abſterfio, Lat.] The act 
of cleanſing. See ABSTERGE. "MER N 

Abſterſion is plainly a ſcouring off, or inciſion of 
the more viſcous humours, and making the hu- 
mours more fluid, and cutting between them and 
the part; as is found in nitrous water, which 
ſcoureth linen cloth ſpeedily from the foulneſs. 

Bacin's Natural Hifiory, NY. 42. 

ArsT#/rs1vE. adj. | from abfterge.] That has 
the quality of abſter ging or cleanſing. | 

It is good, after purging, to uſe apozemes and 
broths, not ſo much opening as thoſe uſed before 
purging ; but a#fterfive and mundifying clyſters 
alſo are good to conclude with, to draw away the 
| reliques of the humours. Bacon's Natural Hist. 

A tablet ſtood of that ab/terſive tree, 

Where Zthiops' ſwarthy bird did build to neſt. 
: 5 Sir Jobn Denhanw 
There, many a flow'r ab/ter/ive grew, 
Thy fav'rite flowers of yellow hue. 
| Sevift's Miſcellaniess 

A'zsTINENCE. . /. [ab/tinentia, Lat.] 

p 1. Forbcarance of any thing ; with the particle 
from. | 

Becauſe the ab//inence from a preſent pleaſure, 
that offers itſelf, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very 
great one: it is no wonder that that operates after 
the ſame manner pain does, and leſſens, in our 
thoughts, what is future; and ſo forces us, as it 
were, blindfold into its embraces. Locke. 

2. Faſting, or forbearance of neceſſary food. 
It is generally diſtinguiſhed from temperance, as 
the greater degree from the leſs; fometimes as 
ſingle performances from habits; as, a day of ab- 
/linence, and a life of temperance. 

Say, can you faſt? your ſtomachas are too 
young: | ; | 

And abfiinence ingenders maladies. 

| Shakeſpeare's Love's Lab. Loft. 

And the faces of them, which have uſed 46/i- 
nence, ſhall ſhine above the ftars; whereas our faces 
ihall be blacker than darkneſs. ' 2 Eſdras, vii. 55. 

Religious men, who hither mult be ſent 

As awful guides of heavenly government ; 

To teach you penance, faſts, and ab//inence, 

To punith bodies for the ſoul's offence. \ 

Dryden's Ind. Empi 

A'ss TIN EN Y. 3. . The ſame with ABS T1 
NENCE, 

Were our rewards for the ab/tinencies, or riots,. 
of this preſent life, under the prejudices of ſhort 
or finite, the protmiſes and threats of Chriſt would 
loſe much of their virtue and energy. | 

Hammond's Fundam, 

A'8STINENT. adj. | abſltinens, Lat.] That uſes 

abſlinence, in oppoſition to covetous, rapacious, 


Az$STO/RTED. adj. | ab/tortus, Lat.] Forced a- 
Way, wrung from another by violence. Dic. 
To ABSTRACT. v. a. [atſrabo, Lat.) 
1. To take one thing from another. 
Could we ara from theſe pernicious effecte; 
and ſuppoſe this were innocent, it would be too 
light to be matter of praiſe. Decay f Pie'y. 
+ To ſeparate by diſtillation. | 
Having dephlegmed ſpirit of ſalt, and gently 
2bfiratted the whole ſpirit, there remaineth in the 
retort a ſtyptical ſubſtance. Bey k. 
3. To ſeparate ideas. | 
Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, compare, and 
2 Hruct, would hazdly be able to underſtand and 
make uſe of language, or judge or reaſon to any 
tolerable degree. 8 Locke. 
4. To reduce to an epitome. 5 | 
If we would fix in the memory the diſcourſes 
we hear, or what we deſign to ſpeak, let us 46 
[frat them into brief compends, and review them 
often. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 
ABSTRACT. adj. | abfiraeFus, Lat. See the verb 


Nomach of the ditrich no alteration; but we ſuſ- 


To ABS TAA z.] 5 | 
F 1. Separated | 
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7. Separated from ſomething elſe; generally 
uſed with relation to mental perceptions; as, ab- 


feat mathematics, a5/ract terms, in oppoſition to 


concrete. 

Mathematics, in its latitude, is uſually divided 
into pure and mixed. And though the pure do 
handle only ab/tra&t quantity in general, as geome- 
try, arithmetic; yet that which is mixed, doth 
conſider the quantity of ſome particular determi- 
nate ſubject. So aſtronomy: handles the quantity 
of heavenly motions, muſic of ſounds, and me- 
chamecs of weights and powers. 


Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, | 


Aſtra terms ſignify the mode or quality of 2 
being, without any regard to the ſubſ ect in which 
it is; as, whiteneſs, roundneſs, length, breadth, 
wiſdom, mortality, life, death. 

2. With the particle from. 


Another fruit from the conſidering things in f 


themſelves, abiract from our opinions and other 
men's notions and diſcourſes on them, will be, 


that each man will purſue his thoughts in that 


method, which will be moſt agreeable to the na- 

ture of the thing, and to his apprehenſion of what 

it ſuggeſts to him, Locke. 
Ans TRACT. . /. {from the verb. 


1. A ſmaller quantity, containing the virtue or 


power of a greater. 
You ſhall there find a man, who is the abhAract 
Of all faults all men follow. Shakef. Ant. and Cleo. 
If you are falſe, theſe epithets are ſmall; 
You're then the things, and aHract of them all. 
N Dryd. Aur. 
2. Anepitome made by taking out the principal 
ts. : 
Fo nen Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, 
he recollected the ſentiments he had remarked; 
ſo that he could give a tolerable analyſis and ab/ſtra#7 
of every treatiſe he had read, juſt after he had fi- 
niſhed it. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 
3. The ſtate of being abſtracted, or disjoined. 
The hearts of great princes, if they be conſider- 
ed, as it were in ahſtract, without the neceflity of 
ſtates, and circumſtances of time, can take no full 
and proportional pleaſure in the exerciſe of any 
narrow bounty. 5 otton. 
ArsSTRA'CTED, part. adj. | from abſtract. 
1. Separated; disjoined. 
That ſpace the evil one ab/rafed ſtood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain d 
Stupidly good. ets Milton. 
a. Refined, purified. 3 
Asſtracted ſpiritual love, they like 
Their ſouls exhal'd. | 
z. Abſtruſe; difficult. i 
4. Abſent of mind, inattentive to preſent ob- 
jets; as, an abſtracted ſcholar. 
AB5TRAGCTEDLY. adv. With abſtraction, fim- 
ply, ſeparately from all contingent circumſtances 
Or whether more alſtractedly we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written book : 


fo 


Whence, but from heav'n, could men unſkilrd | 


in arts, 
In ſeveral ages born, in ſeveral parts, 
Weave ſuch agreeing truths? or how, or why 
Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lie? 
Unaſk'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
; Dryden's Religio Laici. 
Ass TRA COTION. 2. ſ. | abſirudio, Lat] 
1. The act of abſtracting. | 
The word atftrafion ſignifies a withdrawing 
ſome part of an idea from other parts of it; by 
which means ſuch abſtracted ideas are formed, as 
neither repreſent any thing corporeal or ſpiritual ; 
that is, any thing peculiar or proper to mind or 
body. Watts's Logick. 
2. The ſtate of being abſtracted. 
3- Abſence of mind; inattention. 
4. Diſregard of worldly objects. 
A hermit wiſhes to be praiſed for his ab/tra#ion. 
Pope's Let. 
Ass TRA TVE. adj. [from alſira?.] Having 
the power or quality of abſtracting. | 
ArsTRrRA'CTLY. adv. [from abſtract.] In an 


W. att;'s Logic. N 


common word. 


A B S 


Matter afra®@!y and abſolutely eonſidered, ean- 
not have born an infinite duration now paſt and 
expired. Bentley's Sermons. 

AssTRA'CTNESS. n. /. from abftrad.] Sub- 
tilty ; ſeparation from all matter or common notion. 

I have taken ſome pains to make plain and fami- | 
liar to your thoughts, truths, which eſtabliſhed 
prejudice, or the at/tra&neſs of the ideas themſelves, 
might render difficult. Locke. 
ABSTRI'CTED. part, adj. abſtrictus, Lat.] Un- 
bound. Diet. 

To An5TRIUNGE, v. a. To unbind. Die. | 

To ABSTRU'DE. v. a. [ad&ftruds, Lat.] To 
thruſt off, or pull away. Die. 

Ans TRU“s E. adj. | abſtruſu;, Lat. thruſt out of | 
fight. : | 5 
1. Hidden. N | 

Th' eternal eve whoſe fight diſcerns 

Alſtruſet thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And from within the golden lamps that burn | 
Nightly before him, ſaw, without their light, | 
Rebellion riſing. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. v. I 712 | 
2. Difficult; remote from conception or appre- 
henſion. It is oppoſed to obvious and eaſy. 
So ſpake our Sire, and by his count'nance, ſeem'd 
Ent'ring on ſtudious thoughts ab/ruſe. 
| : Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 
The motions and figures within the mouth are 
abftrufe, and not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the tongue, which is moved through 
the help of many muſcles, ſo eafily, and habitu- 
ally, and variouſly, that we are ſcarce able to give 
a judgment of motions and figures thereby framed 
| Holder . 

No man could give a rule of the greateſt beauties, 
and the knowledge of them was ſo ab/truſe, that 
there was no manner of ſpeaking which could ex- 
preſs them. Dryd. Dufreſmoy. 

ABSTRU'SELY. ady. In an abſtruſe manner; 
obſcurely, not plainly, or obviouſly. 5 

Ans TRUTsEN ESS. . ſ. [from abſtruſe.] T 
quality of being abſtruſe; ditficulty, obſcurity. 

It is not oftentimes ſo much what the ſcripture 
ſays, as what ſome men perſuade others it ſays, 
that makes it ſeem obſcure, and that as to ſome 
other paſſages that are ſo indeed, fince it is the 
a'ftruſoneſs of what is taught in them, that makes 
thera almoſt inevitably ſo; it is little leſs ſaucy, 
upon ſuch a ſcore, to find fault with the ſtyle of 
the ſcripture, than to do ſo with the authour for 
making us but men. „ 1 
| AsB5sTru'srTy. . ſ. | from abfruſe. 

1. Abſtruſeneſs. 0 Nee ' 

2. That which is abſtraſe. A word ſeldom uſed. 

Authours are alſo ſaſpicious, nor greedily to be 
ſwallowed, who pretend to write of ſecrets, to 
deliver antipathies, ſympathies, and the occult | 
abſtrufities of things. Brown's Vul. Err. 

To ABSUME. v. a. [abſumo, Lat.] To bring to 
an end by a gradual waſte; to eat up. An un- 
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That which had been burning an infinite time 
could never be burnt, no not ſo much as any part 
of it; for if it had burned part after part, the 
whole muſt needs be abſumed in a portion of time. 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

ABSU'RD. adj. abſur dus, Lat.] 

1. Unreaſonable; without judgment, as uſed of 
men. 

Seeming wiſe men may make ſhift to get opini- 
on; but let no man chuſe them for employment ; 


man ſomewhat abſurd, than over formal. Bacon. 
A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper 
ſubject, is dull and ſtupid; but one, who ſhews 

it in an improper place, is as impertinent and ab- 

ſurd. Addiſon. Spectator, No. 291. 
2. Inconſiſtent, contrary to reaſon, uſed of ſen- 
timents or practices. 

The thing itfelf appeared defirable to him, and 

accordingiy he could not but like and defire it; 

but then, it was after a very irrational abſurd-way, 


and properly, but it applies to the means, by 


—_ 4 


Boyle on the Scripture. | 


ABU 

But grant thatthoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, 

Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Pope's Efſay on Man. 

Ass v'aDITv. nf. [from abſurd.}] ; 

I. The quality of being abſurd; want of judg- 
ment, applied to men; want of propriety, applied 
to things. 

How clear ſoever this idea of the infiuity of 
number be, there is nothing more evident than 
the abſurdity of the actual idea of an infinite num- 
ber. | Locke 

2. That which is abfurd; as, his travels are full 
of abſurdities. In which ſenſe it has a plural. 

That ſatisfaction we receive from the opinion 


of ſome pre-eminence in ourſelves, when we ſee 
the abſurdities of another, or when we reflect on 
any paſt atſurdities of our own. 


Addiſon. 
ABsUu'rDLyY. adv. | from abſurd.) After an ab- 
ſurd manner ; improperly; unreaſonably. 
But man we find the only creature, 
Who, led by folly, combats nature; 
Who, when ſhe loudly cries, Fon bear, 
With obſtinacy fixes there ; 
And where his genius leaſt inclines, _ 
Abſurdly bends his whole deſigns. Swift's My 
We may proceed yet further with the atheitt, 


and convince him, that not only his principle 13 


abſurd, but his conſequences alſo as abſurdly de- 
duced from it. Bentley's Sermons. 

Ausu'rDNEsS. n. ſ. [from abſurd. ] The qua- 
lity of being abſurd; injudicioumeſs; impro- 
priety. See ABSURDITY; Which is more fre- 
quently uſed. 
An b N DANCE. #. { [abondance, Fr.] 
1. Plenty; a ſenſe chiefly poetical. 

At the whiſper of thy word, 
Crown'd abundance ſpreads my board. Craſhaw. 
The doubled charge his ſubiects love ſupplies, 
Who, in that bounty, to themſelves are kind; 
So glad Egyptians ſee their Nilus riſe, 
And, in his plenty, their abund mce find. 

N Dryden's A. Mir. 

2. Great numbers. | 


The river Inn is ſhut up between mountains, 


covered with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of 


peaſants are employed in hewing down the largeſt 


of theſe trees, that, after they are barked and cut 


into ſhape, are tumbled down. Addiſon on Italy. 
3. A great quantity. 
Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the 


Holy land; in which worthy, but extremely dif- 


ficult, action, it is lamentable to remember what 
abundance of noble blood hath been ſhed, witk 
very ſmall benefit unto the Chriſtian ſtate. 


Sir Walter Raleigh's EM.. 
4- Exuberance, more than enough. | 
For wellI wot, moſt mighty ſovereign, 
That all this famous antique hiſtory, 
Of ſome, th' abundance of an idle brain, 
Will judged be, and painted forgery. Spenſen 
ABu'/NDANT. adj. [abundans, Lat.] 


1. Plentiful. 

Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundunt grows: 
The author not impair'd, but honour'd more. 
Paradiſe Leſt, b. v. 


2. Exuberant. 
If the veſſels are in a ſtate of too rigi- 
dity, ſo as not to yield, a ſtrong projectile motion 


for certainly you had better take for buſineſs a | occaſions their rupture, and hæmorrhages; eſ- 
, raged in the lungs, where the blood is abun- 
ant. a 


LArbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Fully ſtored. It is followed ſometimes by - 


in, commonly by with. 


The world began but ſome ages before theſe 


were found out, and was abundant 71th all things 
at firſt; and men not very numerous; and there» 
fore were not put ſo much to the uſe of their wits. 
to find out ways for living commodi>ufly. Burnet, 


4. It is applied generally to things, ſometimes 


and contrary to all the methods and principles of | to perſons. x 
a rational agent; which never wills a thing really 


The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and graci- 


ous, long ſutfering, and abundant in goodneſs and 
uh 


Zasdus, XXxiv. 6. 


abſtract manner, abſolutely, without reference ” 
Ay thing elſe. 


1 


which it is to be acquired. 


* 


v. 
. 


South Sermons. | tr 
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As uvN DN Lv. adv. | from abwidant.] 


1. In plenty. | 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the mov- 


ing creature that hath life. Geneſis, i. 20. 
God on thee 
Abvundantly his gifts hath alſo pour'd; 
Inward and outward both, his image fair. 
Paradije Laſt, b. viii. 
2. Amply, liberally, more than ſutficieiitly. 


Ye ſaw the French tongue abundantly purified. | 


Sprat. 

Heroic poetry has ever been eſteemed the 
greateſt work of human nature. In that rank 
has Ariſtotle placed it; and Longinus 1s fo full 
of the like expreſſions, that he abundantly con- 


firms the other's teſtimony. 
| Dryden's State of Innocence, Pref. 


What the example of our equals wants of au- 


thority, is a&w:dntly ſupplied in the imaginations 

of friendſhip, and the repeated influences of a 

conſtant converſation. Rogers's Sermons. 
To ABU'SE. v. a. ſabutor, abuſus, Lat.) 


In abuſe the verb, / has the ſound of 2; in the 


noun, th: common found. 
1. To make an ill uſe of. 
They that uſe this world, as not abſing it; for 
the faſhion of this word paſſeth away. 
1 Cor. vii. 31. 
He has fixed and determined the time for our 
repentance, beyond which he will no longer 
a wait the perverſeneſs of men, no longer ſuffer 
his compaſſion to be abuſed, Rogers's Sermons. 
2. To violate; to defile. 
Arachne figured how Jove did abuſe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the ſea did bear. Spenſer. 
3. To deceive; to impoſe upon. | 
He perhaps, | 
Out of my weakneſs and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits, 
Abuſe; me to damn me. Shakeſ. Hamlet. 
The world hath been much abuſed by the opi- 
nion of making gold: the work itſelf I judge 
to be poſſible; but the means hitherto pro- 
1 . 
pounded, are, in the practice, full of error. 
 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N. 126 
It imports the miſrepreſentation of the quali- 
ties of things and actions, to the common appre- 
henſions of men, aeg their minds with faltc 
notions; and ſo, by this artifice, making eri 


Paſs for good, and good for evil, in all the great 


concerns of life. South's Sermons. 
Nor be with all theſe tempting words abus'd ; 
Theſe tempting words were all to Sappho us'd. 
Pope. 
4. To treat with rudeneſs ; to reproach. | 
I am no ſtrumpet, but of life as honeſt 
As you that thus abuſe me. Shakef. Othello. 
But he mocked them, and laughed at them, 
and a6r/cd them ſhamefully, and ſpake proudly. 
1 Mac. vii. 34. 
Some praiſe at morning what they blame at 
night, 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 
A muſe by theſe is like a miſtreſs us'd, 
This hour ſhe's idoliz'd, the next abus'd. 
Pope's Efay on Criticiſm. 
The next criticiſm ſecras to be introduced for 
no other reaſon, but to mention Mr. Bickerſta", 
whom the author every where endeavours fc 
unitace and abuſe. Aadliſon 
Au“ E. 1. /. [from the verb abufe. ] 
1. The ill uſe of any thing. | 
The caſting away things profitable for the 
ſuſtenance of man's life, is an withankful abufe 
of the fruits of God's providence towards man- 
kind, | = Hooker, b. v. ö 9. 
Little knows 
Any, but God atone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts beſt things 
To worſt aue, or to their meaneſt uſe. 
Pr adije Loſt, b. iv. 
2. A corrupt practice ; bad cuſtorn. 
The nature of things is ſuch, that, if abuſes be 
not remedied, thev w 1! certainly increate. 


Swift for Advancement of Religion. 


ABY 
3. Seducement. 8 | 
Was it not enough for him to have deceived 
me, and, through the deceit abuſed me, and, 
after the abuſe, forſaken me, but that he mutt 
now, of all the company, and before all the 
company, lay want of beauty to my charge. 
Sidney, b. ii. 
4. Unjuſt, cenſure, rude reproach, contumely. 
I dark in light, expos'd 
Io daily fraud, contenipt, abe, and wrong. 


Sam, Aen. 


As v!s ER. n. f. [from the verb abuſe.] 
1. He that makes an ill uſe. 
2. He that deceives. 

Next thou, th' abuſer of thy prince's ear. 


3. He that reproaches with rudeneſs. 
4. A raviſher, a violater. 
Ak us IV E. adj. | from abuſe.] 
1. Practiſing abuſe. | | 
Ihe tongue moved gently firſt, and ſpeech was 
low, | | 
Till wrangling ſcience taught it noiſe and ſhouw, 
And wicked wit aroſe, thy molt ala foe, 
| Pope s Miſcellames. 
Dame Nature, as the learned ſhow, 
Provides each animal its foe; © 
Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geeſe, the wolf your flocks. 
Thus envy pleads a natural claim, 
To perſecute the mute's fame, 
On poets in all times abu/ive, | 
From Homer down to Pope incluſive. 
| | Swift's Miſcellames. 
2. Containing abuſe ; as, an abu/ive lampoon. 
Next, Comedy appear'd with great applauſe, 
Till her licentious and abufive tongue 
Waken'd the magiſtrates coercive pow'r. 
Roſcommon, 


3. Deceitful ; a ſenſe little uſed, yet not im- 


proper. | 

It is verified by a number of examples, that 
whatſoever is gained by an abuſive treaty, ought 
be reſtored in integrum. f 


Bacon's Conſiderations on War with Spain, 


ABv's1iveLy. adv. | from abuſe. ] 
1. Improperly, by a wrong ute. | 
The oil, abu/ively called ſpirit, of roſes ſwims 


at the top of the water, in the form of a White 


butter ; which I remember not to have obſerved 
in any other oil drawn in any limbeck. 
Boyle's Sceptical Chymiſf. 
2. Reproachfully. | 
ABu's1VENESS. n. ſ. [from abuſe.] The quality 
of being abuſive; foulneſs of language. 
Pick out of mirth, like ſtones out of thy ground, 
Profaneneſs, filthineſs, abu/iveneſs. | 


' Theſe are the ſcum, with which coarſe wits 


abound : 
The fine may ſpare theſe well, yet not go leſs. 
Herbert. 
To ABU'T. v. . obſolete, | aboutir, to touch at 
the end, Fr.] To end at, to border upon; to 
meet, or approach to, with the particle «porn. 
Two mighty monarchies, 
Whoſe high upreared and ab«tting fronts 
The narrow perilous ocean parts aſunder. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


The Looes are two ſeveral corporations, diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the addition of eaſt and welt, 


abutting upon a navigable creek, and joined by a 
Fair bridge of many arches. _ Carew. | 


Azu'rTAL. ». g. [from abut.] The butting 
or boundaries of any land. A writing declaring 
on what lands, highways, or other places, it does 
abut. | Dict. 

ABv'TMENT. z. /. [from abut.] That which 
abuts, or borders upon another. 

ABv'sM. 1. . [abyſme, old Fr. now written con- 
tractedly abime. | A gulf; the ſame with 465. 

My good ſtars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty loft their orbs, and ſhot their tires 

Into the @by/m: of heil. Shakeſ. Ant. and Cleop. 

An x“s s. 1. /. | abyſſus, Lat. ; bottom- 
leſs, Gr.] . 

1. A depth without bottom. 


Deub. Sophby. 


ACA 

Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite 46, 
And, through the palpable obſcure, find out 
This uncouth way. Mit. Parad. Loft, b. ii. I. 405. 

Thy throne is darkneſs in th. abyſs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight; _ 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceard, 


And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd. 
D. yden. 


* 


Jove was not more pleas'd 

With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and teas 
To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt aby/s. | 
Addiſon. Guardian, Ne. 110, 

2. A great depth, a gulph; hyperbolically. 

The yawaing earth diſclos'd th' abyſs of hell. 
; Dryd. Virg. Georg. i. 

3. In a figurative ſenſe, that in which any thing 


is loſt. 


For ſepulchres themſelves muſt crumbling fall, 
In time's 2%, the common grave of all. 
Dryd. Juv. Sat. x. 
If, diſcovering how far we have clear and diſ- 
tinct ideas, we confine our thoughts within the 
contemplation of thoſe things, that are within the 
reach of our underſtandings, and launch not out 
into that aby/s of darknefs, out of a preſumption, 
that nothing is beyond our comprehenſion. Lecke, 
4. The body or waters ſuppoſed at the centre 
of the earth. | 
We are here to conſider what is generally un- 


| derſtood by the great 440%, in the common ex- 


plication of the deluge; and 'tis commonly inter- 
preted either to be the ſea, or ſubterraneous wa- 
ters hid in the bowels of the earth. Burnet's Theory. 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 

From that inſatiable 4%, 

Where flames devour, and ſerpents hiſs, 

Promote me to thy ſeat of bliſs. Roſcommon, 

Ac, Ak, or AKE. | 

Being initials in the names of places, as Aton, 
ſignify an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. 5 
c | Gibfon's Camden, 

ACA'CLA. n. f. [Lat. 

1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, being 
ſuppoſed the inſpitſated juice of a tree, is imitated 
by the juice of ſloes, boiled to the ſame conſiſtence. 

Dictionaire de Comm. Sa vary. Tre vou. 

2. A tree commonly ſo called here, though 
different from that which produces the true acacia; 
and therefore termed ꝑſeudocacia, or Virginian aca- 
cia. 5 Millar. 

AcADRMTIATL. adj. from academy.] Relating 
to an academy, belonging to an academy. | 

AcADETMIAN. 1. . [from academy]. A ſcholar 
of an academy or univerſity ; a member of an 
univerſity. Wood, in his Athence Oxonicnſis, men- 
tions a great feaſt made for the academians. 

AcaDe' Mick. 2. J. [from academy.] A ſtudent 
of an univerſity. 

A voung academic ſhall dwell upon a journal 
that treats of trade, and be lavith in the praiſe of 
the author; while perſons ſkilled in thoſe ſubjects, 
hear the tattle with contempt. 

45 Watts's e rage of the Mind. 

Acavr/mick. adj. | acad:micus, Lat.] Relating 
to an univeriity. | > 

While thro? poetic ſcenes the genius roves, 

Ir wanders wild in academic groves. N 

. Dunciad, b. iv. J. 481. 

Ac abr M,EK -L. adj. [ academicus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to an univerſity. | : 

He drew him firſt into:the fatal circle, from a 
kind of reſolved privateneſs ; whcre, after the 
academical life, he had taken ſuch a taſte of the 
rural, as I have heard him ſay, that he could well 
nave bent his mind to a retired courſe. Wotton. 

Acaptnician. . fe | academicien, Fr.] The 
member of an academy. It is generally uſed in 
ſpeaking of the profeſſors in the academies of 
France. | 

Ach ELS r. u. . [from academy.] The mem- 
ber of an academy. This is not often uſed. 
| It is obſerved by the Pariſian academiſts, that 
ſome amphibious quadrupeds, particularly rg” 

| 3 calf. 
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belt or ſeal, have their epiglottis extraordinarily] 
| Ray on the Creation. 


large. 

ACADEMY. n. f. [anciently, and properly, 
with the accent on the firſt ſyllable, now fre- 
quently on the ſecond. Academia, Lat. from Aca- 
demus of Athens, whoſe houſe was turned into a 
ſchool, from whom the Groves f Academe in Mil- 
ton. f 
10 An aſſembly or ſociety of men, uniting for 
the promotion of ſome art. 

Our court ſhall be a little academy, 

Still and contemplative in hving arts. 

Shak. Love's Labour Loft. 

2. The place where ſciences are taught. 


Amongſt the acad-mies, which were compoſed 


by the rare genius of thoſe great men, theſe four 
are reckoned as the principal; namely, the Athe- 
nian ſchool, that of Sicyon, that of Rhodes, and 
that of Corinth. | Dr yden's Dufreſnoy. 

3. An univerſity. | 
4. A place of education, in contradiſtinction to 
the univerſities or public ſchools. The thing, and 
therefore the name, is modern. 

ACANTHUS. u. ſ. | Lat.] The name of the 
herb bears-breech, remarkable for being the mo- 
del of che foliage on the Corinthian chapiter. 

On either ſide 

Acanihus, and each od'rous buſhy ſhrub, 

+ Fenc'd up the verdant wall. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. J. 696. 
AcaTaLlr/cTic. . [. C juùunαe, Gr.] A 


verſe which has the complete number of ſyllables, 


without defect or ſuperfluity. 

To ACCE DE. v. n. | accedo, Lat.] To be added 
to, to come to; generally uſed in political ac- 
counts; as, another power has acceded to the 
treaty ; that is, has become a party. 

To ACCE'LERATE. v. a. | accelero, Lat. 

1. To make quick, to haſten, to quicken mo- 
tion; to give a continual impulſe to motion, ſo 
as perpetually to increaſe. ; 

Take new beer, and put in ſome quantity of 
ſtale beer into it; and ſee whether it will not ac- 
celerate the clarification, by opening the body of 
the beer, whereby the groſſer parts may fall 
down into lees. Bacon's Natural Hiſt, No. 307. 

By a ſkilful application of thoſe notices, may 
be gained the accelerating and bettering of fruits, 
and the emptying of mines, at much more eaſy 
rates than by the common methods. 


. | Glanville Scepfis. | 
If the rays endeavour to recede from the den- 


Teſt part of the vibration, they may be alternately 
accelerated and retarded by the vibrations overtak- 
ing them. Newton's Optics. 

_ Spices quicken the pulſe, and accelerate the mo- 
tion of the blood, aud diftipate the fluids; from 


whence leanneſs, pains in the ſtomach, loathings, | 


and fevers. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Lo! from the dread immenſity of ſpace 

Returning, with accelerated courſe, 

The ruſhing comet to the ſun deſcends. 

T bomſon's Sum. I. 1690. 

2. It is generally applied to matter, and ufed 
chiefly in philoſophical language ; but it is ſome- 
times uſed on other occaſions. 

In which council the king himſelf, whoſe con- 
tinual vigilancy did fuck in ſometimes cauſeleſs 
ſuſpicions, which few elſe knew, inclined to the 
accelerating a battle. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Perhaps it may point out to a ſtudent now and 
then, what may employ the moſt ufeful labours 
of his thought, and accelerate his diligence in the 
moft momentous inquiries. Watts. 

AcctLERAT1ON. n. |. [ acceleratio, Lat.] 

I. The act of quickening motion. 

_ The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, 
diſcovered firſt by Galileo, is, that the velocities 
acquired by falling, being as the time in which 
the body falls, the ſpaces through which it paſſes, 


will be as the ſquares of the velocities. and the | 


velocity and time taken together, as in a quadru- 
Plicate ratio of the ſpaces. 

2. The ſtate of the body accelerated, or 
quickened in its motion. | 


Ide degrees of acceleration. of motion, the gra- | 


ACC 


of empty ſpaces, either coacervate or interſperſed, 
and many the like, have taken up the thoughts 
and times of men in diſputes concerning them. 
Hals Origin of Mankind. 
3. The act of haſtening. 

- Conſidering the languor enſuing that action in 
ſome, and the viſible acceleration it maketh of 
age in moſt, we cannot but think venery much 
abridgeth our days. Brown. 

To ACCE'ND. v. a. [accendo, Lat.] To kindle, 


| to ſet on fire; a word very rarely uſed. © 


Our devotion, if ſufficiently accended, would, 


fort. Decay of Piety. 

ACCE/NSION, u. f. | accenſio, Lo The act of 
kindling, or the ſtate of being kindled. Y 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a 
candle, or other flame, and, upon its accenſion, 
gives a crack or report, like the diſcharge of a 
gun, and makes an exploſion ſo forcible as ſome- 
times to kill the miners, ſhake the earth, and 
force bodies, of great weight and bulk, from the 
bottom of the pit or mine. Woodward's Nat. Hil. 

A'CCENT. ». /. | accentus, Lat.] 

. The manner of ſpeaking or pronouncing, 
with regard either to force or elegance. 

I know, Sir, I am no flatterer; he that he- 
guiled you in a plain accent was a plain knave ; 


| which, for my part, I will not be. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Your accent is ſomething finer than you could 
purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling. ? 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
2. In grammar, the marks made upon ſyllables, 
to regulate their pronunciation. ; 
Accent, as in the Greek names and uſage, 
ſeems to have regarded the. tune of the voice; 
the acute accent raiſing the voice in ſome certain 
ſyllables to a higher, i. . more acute pitch or 
tone, and the grave depreſſing it lower, and both 
having ſome emphaſis, i. e. more vigorous pro- 
nunciation. 3 en Holder. 
3. Poeticaily, language or words. 
Hou many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty ſcene be acted o'er, 
In ſtates unborn, and accents yet unknown. 
Shakeſpeare” Julius Ceſar, 
Winds on your wings to heav'n her accents bear; 
Such words as heav'n alone is fit to hear. 


4. A modification of the voice, expreſſive of 


the pafſions or ſentiments. 


The tender accent of a woman's cry 
WAt paſs nabeard, will unregarded die; 
When the rough ſeaman's louder ſhouts prevail, 
When fair occaſion ſhews the ſpringing gale. 
1767, 
To Acc r. v. e from accentus, Lat.] 


cular regard to the grammatical marks or rules. 


but one, where it is long, in words above two 
ſyllables (which is enough to regulate her pro- 
nunciation, and accenting the words) let her read 
daily in the goſpels, and avoid underſtanding 


2. In poetry; to pronounce or utter in gene- 
ral. | 
O my unhappy lines ! you that before 
Have ferv'd my youth to vent ſome wanton cries, 

And, now congeald with grief, can ſcarce im- 

plore 
Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies: Mott. 
3. To write or note the accents. 


place the proper accents over the vowels. 
i AccExnTVua'T1ON. 2. /. | from accentuate. ] 

1. The act of placing the accent in pronuncia- 
tion. 

2. Mark ing the accent in writing. 

To ACCEPT. v. a. | accipio, Lat. accepter, Fr.) 

1. To take with pleafure; to receive Kindly ; 
to admit with approbation. 
from receive, as ſpecific from general; noting a 
particular manner of receiving. 


5 


vitation of the air, the exiſtence or non-exiſtence 


as theirs, burn up innumerable books of this 


Dryden's Virg. Paſt. 3. 


I. To pronounce, to ſpeak words with parti- | 


Having got ſomebody to mark the laſt ſyllable | 


them in Latin, if ſhe can. Locke on £duca. & 177. 


To Accs/NTUATE. v. a. [accentur, Fr.] To!“ 


It is diſtinguiſhed | 


| 


KAC 


Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for 
nought. I have no pleaſure in you, ſaith the 
Lord of hoſts, neither will I accet an offering at 
your hand. | Malacbi, i. 10. 

God is no reſpecter of perſons: but, in every 
nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righte- 
ouſneſs, is accepted with him. Acts, x. 34, 35. 

You have been graciouſly pleaſed to accept this 
tender of my duty. Dryden's Dedic. to his Fables. 

Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway, 

Yet have your humour moſt when you obey. 


Pope. 
2. It is uſed in a kind of juridical ſenſe ; as, to 
accept terms, accept a treaty. | 
They ſlaughter'd many of the gentry, for whom 
no ſex or age could be accepted for excuſe. Sidney. 
His promiſe Palamon accepts, but pray'd + 
To keep it better than the firſt he made. 
| f ; Dryden's Fables. 
Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of 
our negotiators at the treaty of Gertruydenburgh, 
dwell upon their zeal and patience in endeavour- 
ing to work the French up to their demands, but 
ſay nothing of the probability that France would. 
ever accept them. + Swifts. 
3- In the language of the bible, to accept perſons,. 


is to act with perſonal and partial regard. 


He will ſurely reprove you, if ye do ſecretly 
accept perſons. | Job, xiii. 10. 
4. It is ſometimes uſed with the particle of. 
Iwill appeaſe him with the preſent that goetli 
before me, and afterward I will ſee his face; per- 

adventure he will accept of me. Genefis, xxxii. 20. 

ACCEP TABYLITY. 2. . The quality of being 
acceptable. See ACCEP TABLE. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be ſhed,. 
for the remiſſron of our fins, and for the obtaining 
the grace and acceptability of repentance. 

| Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Acer TABLE. adj. | acceptable, Fr. from the 
Latin. ] It is pronounced by ſome with the accent 
on the firſt ſyllable, as by Milton; by others, with. ' 
the accent on the ſecond, which is more analogical. 
1. That which is likely to be accepted; grate- 
ful; pleaſing. It is uſed with the particle 20 be- 
fore the perſon accepting, 

This woman, whom thou mad'ſt to be my help, 

And gav'ſt me as thy perfect gift, ſo good, 

So fit, ſo acceptable, ſo divine, | 

That from her hand I could expect no ill. 

Paradiſe Loft, b. it. 

I do-not ſee any other method left for men of 
that function totake, in order to reform the world, 
than by uſing all honeſt arts to make themſelves 
acceptable to the laity. Swift. 

After he had made a peace ſo acceptable to the 
church, and fo honourable to himſelf, he died 
with an extraordinary reputation of ſanRity. 

61 | Auadiſon on Italy. 

Accr/eTABLENESS. u. . from acceptuble. ] 
The quality of being acceptable. t 

It will thereby take away the acceprableneſs of- 
that conjunction. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2. 

; Acce'>TABLY. adv, | from acceptable} In an 
acceptable manner; ſo as to pleaſe ; with the par- 
ticle o. For the accent, ſee Accep TABLE. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good 
oratory ;- for he that prayeth upon God's account, 
cares not what he ſuffers, ſo he be the friend of 
Chriſt; nor where nor when he prays, ſo he may 
doit frequently, fervently, and acceptably. Taylor. 

If you can teach them to love and reſpect other* 
people, they. will, as your age requires it, find: 
ways to expreſs it acceptably to every one. 

Locke on Education, & 145. 
Accr'eTANCE. #. f. | acceptance, Fr.] 
1. Reception with approbatian. 2 = 
| By that acceptance of his ſovereignty; they alſo- 
accepted of his Jaws; why then ſhould any other 
laws be now uſed amongſt them? 

Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

1 he tells us his noble deeds, we muſt alſo tell 
him our noble acceptance of them. Shak. Coriol. 
| Thus Limbolden'd ſpake, and freedom us d 
Permiſfive, and acceptance found. 
| Par, Loft. b. vii. J. 435. 
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Some men cannot be fools with fo good is 
tance as Others. South's Sermons 

2. The meaning of a word as it is received or 
underſtogd, acc tuation is the word now com- 
mo.ly uſed. 

That pleaſure is man's chiefeſt good, becauſe 
indeed it is the perception of good that is proper- 


lv pleaſure, is an aſſertion moſt certainly true, 


though under the common acceptance of it, not only 
falſe but odjous: for, according to this, pleaſure 


and ſenſuality paſs for terms equivalent; and 
therefore he, wio takes it in this ſente, alters the 


ſubject of the diſcouxſe. South. 
AccEPTANCE. [in law.] The receiving of a 
rent, whereby the giver binds himſelf, for ever, 


to allow a former act done by another, whether 
Corel. 


it be in itſelf good or not. 

AcceeTaTiov. n./. [from accept.] 

1. Reception, whether good or bad. This large 
ſenſe ſeems now wholly out of uſe. 

Yet, poor ſoul! knows he no other, but that 
I do ſuſpeR, neglect, yea, and deteſt him. For, 
every day, he finds one way or other to ſet forth 
himſelf unto me; but all are rewarded with like 
coldneſs of acceptation. Sidney, b. ii. 

What is new finds better acceptation, than what 
Denham's Sopby. 

2. Good reception, acceptance. 

Cain, envious of the acc:ptution of his brother's 
prayer and ſacrifice, flew him; making himſelf 
the firſt manflayer, and his brother the firſt mar- 
ty r. Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the Worid, b. i. 

3. The ſtate of being acceptable; regard. 

Some things, although not to required of neceſ- 
fity, that, to leave them undone, excludeth from 
ſalvation, are, notwithſtanding, of ſo great dig- 
nity and acceptution with God, that moſt ample re- 
ward in heaven is laid up for them. Heer, 6. ii. 

They have thoſe enjoyments only as the conſe- 
quences of the ſtate of eſteem and acceptation they 
are iu v ith their parents and governours. 

Locke on Education, 8 53. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical ſenſe. This ſenile 


occurs rarely. | 
As, in order to the paſſing away a thing by gift, | 


there is required a ſurrender of all right on his 


part that gives; ſo there is required alfo an accep- | 


tation on his part to whom it is given. 
South's Sermons. 


5. The meaning of a word, as it is commonly 


recaved. 

Thereupon the Earl of Lauderdale made a diſ- 
courſe upon the ſeveral queſtions, and what accep- 
tation theſe Words aud expreſſions had. 


Clarendon, 5. viii. | 


All matter is either fluid or ſolid, in a large ac- 
eeptation of the words, that they may comprehend 
even all the middle degrees between extreme fix- 
edneſs and coherency, and the moſt rapid inteſtine 
motion of the particles of bodies. Bentley's Sermons. 

An Accr'eTER. . . [from accept.] The per- 
ſon that accepts. 

AcceeTiLla'TION. 2. f. [ acteptilatio, Lat.] A 
term of the civil law, importing the remiſſton of 
a debt by an acquittance from the creditor, teſti- 
fying the receipt of money which has never been 
Paid. 
Acer tox. n. ſ. [acception, Fr. from accep- 
tio, Lat.] The received ſenſe of a word; the 
meaning. Not in uſe. 

That this hath been eſteemed the due and pro- 
per acception of this word, I ſhall teſtify by one 
evidence, which gave me the firſt hint of this no- 


tion. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


ACCE'SS. x». ,. In ſome of its ſenſes, it ſeems 
derived fi * aceęſſus; in others, from accęſſio, Let. 
acces, Fr. 

r. The way by which any thing may de 9 

oached. 

The accz/s of the town was only by a neck of 

d. Bacon. 

There remained very advantageous acc:fes for 
temptations to enter and invade men, the fortifi- 
cations being very Nender, little knowledge of im- 
mortality, or any thing beyond this life, and no 


aſſurance that repentance would be admitted for 
fn. 


Hammond on Fundamental. 


ACC 


And here th' unnavigable luke extends, 

Oer whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 

No bird preſumes to fteer his airy flight. 

Drydey's Eneid vi. 

2. The means, or liberty, of approaching N 
to things or men. 
hen weare wrong'd, and would unfold our griefs, 
We are deny'd acc unto his perſon, 

Ev'n by thote men that moſt have done us wrong 
Shakeſpeare. 
They go compmigion'd to require a peace, 

And carry prefents to procure acce/s. 

Dryd. Ainid, vii. l. 209. 
He grants what they beſought ; 

Inſtructed, that to God is no acceſs 

Without Mediator, whoſe high office now 

Moſes in figure bears. Par. Lo, b. xii. I. 239. 

3. Encreate, enlargement, addition. 

The gold was accumulated, and ſtore treaſures, 
for the moſt part; but the filver is till growing. 
Beſides, infinite is the acceſs of territory and em- 
pire by the ſame enterprize. Bacon. 

Nor think ſuperfluous their aid ; 

I, from the influence of thy looks, reccive 

Acceſs in every virtue; in thy ſight 

More wiſe, more watchful, ſtronger. 

Paradiſ: Loſt, b. ix. 

Although to opinion, there be many gods, may 
ſeem an acceſs in religion, and ſuch as cannot at 
all conſiſt with atheiſm, yet doth it deductively, 


the inſeparable and eſſential attribute of Deity. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 1. c. 10. 
The reputation 

Of virtuous actions paſt, if not kept up 

With an acceſs, and freſh ſupply, of new ones, 

Is loſt and ſoon forgotten. Denham's Sophy. | 

4. It is ſometimes uſed, after the French, to 
ſignify the returns or A diſtemper ; but 
this ſenſe ſeems yet ſcarcely received into our 
language. 
| For as relapſes make diſeaſes | 
More deſperate than their firſt acceſſes. Hudibras. 

A/ccESSARINESS. nf. | from acceſſary.}] The 
ſtate of being acceſſary. 

Perhaps this will draw us into a negative acceſe 
jarineſs tothe miſchiefs. Decay of Pity. 
' AſecessaRv. adj | A corruption, as it ſeems, 
of the word acceſſory, which fee; but now more 
commonly uſed than the proper word.] That 
which, without being the chief conſtituent of a 
crime, contributes to it. But it had nen; a 


good and general ſenſe. 


As for thoſe things that are accæſſary hereunto, 
thoſe things that ſo belong to the way of falva- 
tion, Oe. Hooker, b. iil. & 3. 

He had taken upon him the government of 
Hull, without any apprehenſion or imagination, 
that it would ever make him acc:Yary to rebel- 
lion. Clarendon, 5. viii. 
 Accx'ss1BLE. adj. [ acceſſibilis, Lat. acceſſible, 
Fr.] That which may be approached ; that 
which we may reach or arrive at. 


the particle 29. 


though accęſſible, in ſome meaſure, to our ſenſes, 


ſome happy accident. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
- Thoſe things, which were indeed inexplicable, 
have been rackt and tortured to diſcover them- 
ſelves, while the plainer and more acceſſible truths, 
as if deſpicable while eaſy, are clouded and ob- 
ſcured. Decay of Prety. 
As an iſland, we are acceſſible on every fide, 
and expoſed to perpetual invaſions; againſt which 
it is impoſſible to fortify ourſelves ſufficiently, 
without a power at ſea. Addiſon's F reebolder. 
In converſation, the tempers of men are open 
and acceſſible, their attention is awake, and their 
minds diſpoſed to receive the ſtrongeſt impreſſions; 
and what is ſpoken is generally more affecting, 
and more appoſite to particular occaſions. Rogers. 


= 


And here th'-acceſs a gloomy grove defends ; | 


|. 


and upon inference, include the ſame; for unity is 


It is applied both to perſons and things, with | 


Some lie more open to our ſenſes and daily ob- 
ſervation ; others are more occult and hidden, and | 


yet not without great ſearch and ſcrutiny, or | 


| 


ACC 


. Encreaſe by ſomething added, nm 


augmentation. 


Nor could all the king's bounties, nor his own. 
| large acceſſions, raiſe a fortune to his heir; but af- 


ter vaſt ſums of money, and great wealth gotten, 
he died unlumented. Clarendon, 

There would not have been found the ditfer- 
ence here ſet down betwixt the force of the air, 
when expanded, wad what that force ſhould have 
been according to the theory, but that the included 
inch of air received ſome little acceſſion during 
the trial. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

The: wizeſt among the nobles began to appre- 
hend the growing power of the people; and 


| therefore, knowing what an accęſſien thereof 


would accrue to them, by ſuch an addition of 
property, uſed all means to prevent it. Swift, 

Charity, indeed, and works of munificence are 
the proper diſcharge of ſuch over-proportioned 
acc:f/ios, and the only VIrtuous enjoyment of then. 

Rogers' s Sermons, 

2. The act of coming to, or joining one's ſelf 

to; as, acceſſion to a confederacy. | | 
Beſide, what wiſe objections he prepares 

Againſt my late acce//ion to the wars? 

Does not the fool perceive his argument 

Is with more force againſt Achilles bent? 

Diyden's Fables. 

3. The act of arriving at; as, the king's acce/- 
fon to the throne. 

A'ccESSORILY. adv. | from accęſſory.] In the 
manner of an acceſſory. 

A'cctsSory. adj. Joined to another thing, i 
as to increaſe it; additional. 

In this kind there is not the leaſt action, but it 


| doth ſomewhat make to the acceſſory augmenta- 


tion of our bliſs. Hooker, 

AlcekssoRVv. . fe. [acceſſorius, Lat. acceſſcire, 
Fr. This word, which had aaciently a general 
Frm pong: is now almoſt confined to forms of 
law 

I. Applied to perſons, _ 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not 
principally, but by participation ; as, by com- 
mandment, advice, or concealment. And a man 
may be acceſſory to the offence of another, after 
two forts, by the common law, or by ſtatute : 
and, by the common law, two ways alſo: that 
is, before or after the fact. Before the fact; as, 
when one commandeth or adviſeth another to. 
commit a felony, and is not preſent at the execu- 
tion thereof; for his preſence makes hun alſo 2 
principal ; wherefore there cannot be an acceſ-. 
fory before the fact in manſlaughter ; becauſe. 
manflaughter is ſudden and not prepenſed. Ac- 
ceſſory after the fact, is, when one receiveth him, 
whom he knoweth to have committed felony. 
Acceſſory by ſtatute, is he that abets, counſels, or- 
tides any man committing, or having committed 
an offence made felony by ſtatute. Cowel. 

By the common law, the acc efſories cannot be 
proceeded againſt, till the principal has received 
his trial. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

But pauſe, my ſoul! and ſtndy, ere thou fall 
On accidental joys, th' eſſential. 

Still before acceſſorzes do abide 

A trial, muſt the principal be try'd. 

Now were all transform'd 

| Alike, to ſerpents all, as acceſories 

To his bold riot. AM:/ton's Par. Loft, b. x. L 520. - 
2. Applied to things. 

An acceſſory is ſaid to be that which does accede 
unto ſome principal fact or thing in law; and, as 
ſuch, generally ſpeaking, follows the reaſon and 
nature of its 3 Ayliffe. 

A'CCIDENCE, ». f. [a corruption of acc:d:nts, 
from accidentia, Lat. 7 

The little-book containing the firſt rudiments 


Dianne, 


of grammar, and explaining the po of the. 


eight parts of ſpeech. 
I do confeſs, I do want eloquence, 
And never yet did learn mine accidence. 
Taylor the I arer-poete, 
ACCIDENT. 2». . faccidens, Lat.] 
1. The property or quality of any being, which 
may de NEE: from} it, at leaK in thought. 


ACCE'S$10N. 7. J. | acegſſio, Lat. 5 Fr.] Ii 


It 


— 


Of aceidental judgments, caſual ſlaughters; 


ACC 


- If me were but the body's accident, | 
3 And her ſole being did in it ſubſiſt, 
As white in ſnow ſhe might herſelf abſent, 


And in tho body's ſubſtance not be mid 


Sir John Davies. 

An ee mode, or an accident, is ſuch a 

as is not neceſſary to the being of a thing; 

or the ſubject may he without it, and yet remain 

of the ſame nature that it was before; or it is that 

mode which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from 

its ſubjet. © - Watti's Logick. 
2. In grammar, the property of a word. 

The learning of a language is nothing elſe but 
the informing of ourſelves, what compoſures of 
letters are, by conſent and inftitution, to ſignify 
ſuch certain notions of things, with their modali- 
ties and acc: Hotder's Elements of Speech. 

3- That which happens unforydoen) rr 


chance. 


General laws are like general rules in phyſick, 
according whereumto, as no wife man will defire 
himſelf to be cured, if there be joined with his 
diſeaſe ſome ſpecial actident, in regard whereof, 
that whereby others in the fame infirmity, but 
without the like accident, recover health; would 
be, to him, either hurtful, or, at the leaſt, un- 
profitable. Hooker, b.v. 8 9 

The flood, and other @ccrdents of time, made it 
one common field and paſture with the land of' 
Eden. Raleigh Hiſtory of the World: 
| Our joy is turn'd 

Into perplexity, and new amaze; 

For whither is he gone? What acerdent 

Hath rapt him from us? Parad. Regained. 

And trivial accidents ſhall be forborn, 

That others may have time to take their turn. 
Dryd. Fables. 
. The reformation owed nothing to the good in- 
tentions of king Henry. He was only an inſtru- 
ment of it 1 855 the logicians ſpeak) by accident. 
| Swift's Miſcellanies. 

Accive N TAL. #. f. [ accidental, Fr. See AC- 


CIDENT.] A property noneſſential. 


Conceive, as much as you can, of the eſſentials 


of any ſubject, before you conſider its eccidentals. 


Watts's on 26g: 
Accipe'nTAL. adj. | from accident. 
1. Having the quality of an accident, norieſ- 
fential; uſed with the particle to, before that in 
which the accident inheres. ' 


A diſtinction is to be made between what | 


pleafes naturally in itſolf, and what pleaſes upon 
the account of machines, actors, dances, and cir- 
cumſtances, which are merely accidental to the 
tragedy. Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Axe. 
This is accidental to a ſtate of religion, and there- 
fore ought to be reckoned among the ordinary 
difficulties of it. Tillotſon. 
2. Cafual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 
Thy fin's not accidental, but a trade. 
Shakeſpeare s Meaſure for Meaſure.” 
So mall you hear 


— — 


Of death's put on by cunning, and fore d cauſe. 
Shakeſ. Hamlet. 
Look upon things of the moſt accidental and 


mutable nature; accidental in their production, 


and mutable in their continuance; yet God's pre- 
ſcience of them is as certain in him, as the memo- 
ry of them is, or can be, in us. South's Sermons. 
3. In the following et it ſeems to fignify 
entitious. | 
Ay, ſuch a minifter as wind to fire, 
| That adds an accidental fierceneſs to 
Its natural fury. | Denham's Sophy. 
AccintNTALLY. adv. ¶ from accidental. | 
1. After an accidental manner; nonei:entially. 
Other points no leſs concern the commonwealth, 
though but accidentally depending upon the former. 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
I conclude choler en bitter, and acrimo- 
nious, but not in itſclf. Harvey on Conſumpt ions. 
2. Caſually, forruitouſly. 
Although virtuous men do ſometimes accidentally 


| make their way to preferment, yet the world is ſo 


P that no man can reaſonably hope to be 


It hath been the cuſtom of Chriſtian men, in 


That, of fo many myriads faiFn, yet one 


'zon, reckoned upwards 3: as, the aſcent of — hill 


a fo 


word now out of uſe. 


ACC 
rowaded in it, raerely upon account of his virtue. 
Swift's Miſcellames. 
Ade NTALNESS.” #, . [from accidental. | | 
The quality of being accidental.” | Didi. 
Accrrixxr. 2. J. | accipiens, Lat.] A receiver, 
perhaps ſometimes uſed for recipient. Diek. 
To Accr'TE. v. a. [accito, Lat.] To _ to 
ſummons; a word not in uſe now. 
Our. coronation done, we will accite 
Heav'n ſhortzn Harry's happy life one day. 5 
Acc wares n. f.. [acclamo, - Lat. from which 
probably firft the verb acclaim, now loſt, and then 
the noun. ] A ſhout of praiſe, acelamation. 
Back from purſuitthy pow'rs, with loud acclaim, 
Thee only extoll'd. Mite. Par. Loft, b. iii. J. 397. 
The herald ends; the vaulted firmament 
Wich loud acclaim, and _ applauſe, is rent. 
| Didem Fables. 
AA e. * bree, Lat.] Shouts 
of applauſe z ſuch as thoſe with which a 2 
ous army ſalutes the general. 


token of the greater reverence, to ſtand, to utter 

certain words of eee and, at the name of 

Jeſus, to bow. Hebe, b. v. § 29. 
Gladly then he mix'd 

Among thoſe friendly pow'rs,”who him receiy'> 

With joy, and acc/amations loud, that rang 


Return'd, not loſt. Milton's Para. Loft. b. vi. 1 23. 

such an enchantment is there in words, and ſo 
fine a thing does it ſeem to ſome, to be ruined 
plauſibly, and to be uſhered to their deſtruction 
with panegyrick and accl/amation. South. 

Acct 1vrty. a. from atclivus,' Lat.] The 
ſteepneſs or flope of à line inclining to the hori- 


is the acclivity, the deſcent is the declivity. Quincy. 

The men, leaving their wives and younger ef chil- 
dren below, do, not without ſome difficulty, 
clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
with them, where they feed them, and milk 
them, and make butter and cheeſe, and do all 
the dairy- work. Ray on the Creation. 

AccLryovs. adj. [acctivar, Lat.] Riſing With 


Na a. [See CLOY.] _ : 

1. To fill up, in an ill ſenſe; to crowd, to uf 
full; a word almoſt obſolete. 

At the well head the pureſt ſtreams ariſe: 
But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. 

Fairy Queen. 

2. Tofill to Iatiety* „ in which ſenſe cley is ſtill 
in uſe. 

They that eſcaps- [beſt in the temperate zdne, 


Acc 


He had altered many things, not that they were 
not natural before, but that he might accommodate 
himſelf v0 the age in which he lived. 

Dryden on Dromatic Poetry. 

'T was his misfortune to light upon an hypothe- 
ſis, that could not be accommodated to the nature of 
things, and human affairs; his. prineiples could 
not be made to agree with that conſtitution and 
order which God hath ſettled in the world. Locke. 

3. To reconcile; to adjuſt what ſeems incon- 
ſiſtent or at vine: to make conſiſtency ap- 


pear. 

Part know how: to accommodate St. James and 

St. Paul better than ſome late reconcilers, Norris. 
''To-Acco'mmoDATE. v. a. To be conformable 
to. 

They make the particular enſigns of the twelve 
tribes accommodate unto the twelve ſigns of the zo- 
diac. Brun. 
Neither fort. of chymiſts have duly conſidered 
how great variety. there is in the textures and 
oonfiſtencies of compound bodies; and how little 
the conſiſtence and duration of many of them ſeem 
to accommodate and be explicable by the propoſed 
notion. 5 Boeyie' s Scept. Chym. 

ä adj. ¶ accommodatus, Lat.] 
Suitable, fit ; uſed ſometimes with the particle 
for, but more frequently with 0. 

They are fo ated.and directed by nature, as to 
caſt their eggs in ſuch places as are moſt accomme= 
date for the excluſion of their young, and where 
there is food ready 15 them ſo ſoon as they be 
hatehed. Ray an the Creation. 

In theſe caſes we examine the why, the what, 
and the how, of things, and propoſe means ac- 
commodate to the end. LEftrange. 

God did not primarily intend to appoint this 
way of worſhip, and to impoſe it upon them as 
that which was moſt proper and agreeable to him, 
but that he condeſcended to it as moſt accommodate 
to their preſent Rate and inclinations + Tillotſon, 

Accoꝰ MMODATELY. adv. | from 1 
Suitably, fitly. 

Accoumora'T10N. nf. [from acconmedate.] 

I. Proviſion of conveniencies. 

2. In the plural, conveniencies, things requiſite 
to eaſe or refreſhment. 

The king's commiſſioners were to have ſuch 
accommodations, as the other thought fit to leave to 
them; who had been very civil to the King's com- 
miſſioner? Clarendon, b. viii. 

3. Adaption, fitneſs ; with the particle to. 

Indeed that difputing phyſiology is no accommo- 
dation to your deſigns, which are not to teach men 
to cant 1 about materia and 


would be accloyed with long nights, very tedious, 
no leſs than forty days. Nay on the Creation. 

To Acco'iL, v. n. [See CoiL.] To crowd, to 
keep a coil about, to buſtle, to be in a harry: a 


About the cauldron many cooks ace > 
With hooks and ladles, as need did require; 
The while the viands in the veſſel boiFd, 

They did about their buſineſs wr © and ſorely 
tdoil'd. Fairy Queen. 
Accor ENT. #. f. [ accolens, Lat.] He that in- 
habits near a place; a borderer. Diet. 
Acco/mMoDABLE. adj. | accommodabilit, Lat. ] 
That which may be fitted; with the particle t. 
As there is infinite variety in the circumſtances 
of perſons, things, actions, times and places! ſo 
we muſt be furniſhed with ſuch general rules as 
are accommodable to all this 1 by a wiſe 
judgment and diſcretion. arts Logith.) 
To ACCOMMOPATE. v. a. Coma; Lat. | 
15 To ſupply with conveniencies of any kind. 


The reſt do nothing; with this wand Rab; Nand, | 


Accommodated by the place (more charming | 
With their own nobleneſs, which could have turn'ꝰd 
A difiaff to a lance), gilded pale looks: 

Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


ſo it is here. 


but he learneth, ere he is aware, ſome 


| Glanville's Scepfis. 
The or zation of the body, with accommoda- 

| tion to its ions, is fitted with the moſt curious 
mechaniſm Hales Origin. 


4. Compoſition of a difference, reconciliation, 
Aesch ah, rt 

Acco'MPANABLE. rom accompany. | So- 
ciable: a word no not uſed. J 

A ſhow, as it were, of an e 2 


neſs, and of a civil wildneſs. 7" Th 


Accolur Ax IER. . . [from 2 
perſon that makes part b the company; 
panion. Dir. 

To ACCOMPANY. v. 4.  [accompagner agner, Fr. 
To be with another as a companion. It is uf 
both of perſons and things. 

Go viſit her, in her chaſte bower of reſt, 
Accompany d with angel-like delights. 
Spenſer, Sonnet ili. 

The great-bufineſs of the ſenfes being to make 
ns take notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it is wiſely ordered by nature, that pain ſhould 
accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas. Loc tte. 

As folly is ufually accompanied with perverfeneſs, 
Swift's ſhort View of Ireland. 

To Are. 1. 1. To aſſociate with; to 
become a companion to. 

No man in effect doth accompany with —— 


voice, or faſhion. Bacon's Nas. Hip. 


com- 


2. With the particle ta, r to lit; to make 
1 confiſtent with. : 1 


-Acco'nrticen'f:- Sap lt, Fr. from 8 


> 


ACC 


plex, à word in the barbarous Latin, much inf 


ulc. kg 


An aſſociate, a partaker, aer in an ill 


| ſenſe. 
There were ſeveral ſcandalous raports induſ- 
triouſly ſpread by Wood, and his accomplices, to 
3 all oppoſition againſt his infamous pro- 
* 0 Swift, 
_ 2. A partner, or co-operator; ina ſenſe indif- 
7 
If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, 
what could it have done, when it had all its or- 
gans of ſpeech, and accomplices of ſound, . it. 
Addiſon. Speftator, N“. 247. 


2. It is uſed with the particle to before a thing, 


end with before a perſon. 
Childleſs Arturius, vaſtly rich before, 
Thus by his loſſes multiplies his ſtore, 
Sufpected for accemplice to the fire, 
That burnt his pal ace but to build it higher. 
Dryd. Fuv. Sat. 
Who, ſhould they ſteal for want of his relief, 
He judg'd himſelf accomplice with the thief. 
Dryden's Fal les. 
7a ACCO/ MPLISH, v. 4. Caccemplir, Fr. from 
c 2 Lat. 
To gomplete, to execute fully; as, to accom- 
P. ih a feſign. 
He that is far off ſhaſl die of the peſtilence, and 
he that is near ſhall fall by the ſword, and he that 
1cmaineth, and is beſieged, thall die by the fa- 
nine. Thus will I accompliyÞ my fury upon them. 
Exekicl, vi. 12. 
2. To.complete a period of time. 
He would accanpſiſb feventy years in the deſo- 
_ of Jeruſalem. Daniel, IX. 2 
To fulfil; as, a prophecy. 
The viſion, 
Which I made known to Lucius ere the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce cold battle, at this inſtant 
Is full acc % Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
we ſee every day thoſe events exactly accom- 
died, which our Saviour forctold at ſo great a 
diſtance. 7 Addiſon. 
4. To gain, to obtain. 
Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 
He bear himſelf with honourable action; 
Such as he hath obſerv'd in noble ladies 
Unto their lords by them acm d. 
Shak, Taming of a Shrew. 
[I'll make my heav'h in a lady's lap. 
Oh miſerable thouglit, and more unlikely, 
I han to accompliſh twenty golden crowns. 


Shak. Henry V. 


r. To adorn, or furniſh, either mind or body. 
From the tents 
The armourers accomp/i/ng the Knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shak. Hen. V. 
Acco'MP LISHED. participial adj. 
1. Complete in ſome qualification. | 
For who expects, that, under a tutor, a young 
gentleman ſhould be an accompliſhed public k ora- 
tor or logician. cke. 
2. Elegant; finiched in reſpect of embelliſh- 
ments; uſed commonly of acquired qualifications, 
without including moral excellence. 
The next I took to wife, 
O that I never had! fond wiſh too late, 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 
That ſpecious monſter, my accompl; :/Þ'd ſnare. 


Samſon Agon. 
Acco/mPLISHER. 7. 7 [from . The 
perſon that accompliſhes. Dicd. 


Acco/mPLISHMENT. n. . [accompliſſement, Fr. 
1. Completion, full performance, perfection. 
This would be the accompli/Ement of their com- 
mon felicity, in caſe, by their evil, either through 
deſtiny or advice, they ſuttered not the occaſion 
to be loſt. Sir Jobn Haywood. 
Thereby he might evade the accomp!! i/ſhment of 
thoſe afflictions he now but gradually endureth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He thought it impoſſible to find, in any one 
body, all thoſe perfections which he ſought for 
Ihe accompliſhment of 2 Helena; becauſe nature, 


- 


» 


| accompt of all things paſt, by means whereof re- 


full of ſuch leaps and gambols, as being accorded 


another; with the particle h. 


ACC 
in any individual perſon, makes nothing chat is 
perfect in all its parts. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Pref. 

2. Completion; as of a prophecy. 

The miraculous ſucceſs of the apoſtles preach- 
ing, and the accompli/hment of many of their pre- 
ditions, which, to thoſe. early Chriſtians, were 
matters of faith only, are, to us, matters of fight 
and experience. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. Embelliſhment, elegance, ornament of mind 
or body. 

Young heirs, and elder. brothers, from their 
own reflecting upon the eſtates they are born to, 
and therefore thinking all other accompli/hments 
unneceſſary, are of no manner of uſe but to keep 
up their families. Addiſon, Spectator, N“. 123. 

4: The act of obtaining or perfecting any thing; 
attainment ; completion. 

The means ſuggeſted by policy and worldly 
wiſdom, for the attainment of thoſe earthly en- 


joyments, are unfit for that purpoſe, not only | 


upon the account of their inſufficiency for, but 
alſo of their frequent oppoſition and contrariety 
to, the accomplifhm: nts of ſuch ends. South's Ser. 
Accolup T. n. ſ. | Fr. compter and compte, an- 
ciently accompter, Skinner.) An account, a reckon- 
ing. See ACCOUNT. 
The ſoul may have time to call itſelf to a juſt 


pentance is perfected. Hooker, b. v. § 46. 
Each Chriſtmas they accompts did clear; 
And wound their bottom round the year. 
Prior. 

Accolur TAN Tr. . f. Le e, Fr.] A 
reckoner, computer. 

See ACCOUNTANT. 

As the accompt runs on, generally the accomp- 
tant goes backward. South's Sermons. 

Ac coup TING DAY. The day on which the 
reckoning is to be ſettled. _ 

To whom thou much doſt owe, thou much 

muſt pay; 
Think on the debt againſt th' SPY day. 
Sir J. Denham, 

To ACCORD. v. 4. [derived, 'by ſome, from 
corda; the ſtring of a muſical inſtrument, by 
others, from corda, hearts; in the firſt, implying 
harmony, in the other anity.] | 

i. To make agree; to adjuſt one thing to ano- 
ther; with the particle o. 

The firſt ſports the ſhepherds ſhew ed, were 


to the pipe which they bore in their mouths, 
even as they danced, made a right picture of their 
chief god Pan, and his companions the ſatyrs. 

8 idney, b. i. 

Her hands accorded the lute's muſic to the voice; 
her panting heart danced to the muſick. Sid. 6. ii. 

The lights and ſhades, Whoſe well accorded 

ſtrife 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 
Pope's Fpiſite. 

2. To bring to agreement; to compoſe; to ac- 
commodate. ; 

Men would not reſt upon bare contracts with- 
out reducing the debt into a ſpecialty, which 
created much certainty, and accorded many ſuits. 

Str M. Hale. 

To Acco'rn. v. a. To agree, to ſuit one with 


Things are often ſpoke, and ſeldom meant; ; 
But that my heart accordeth with my tongue, 
Seeing the deed is meritorious, 
And to preſerve my ſovereign from his foe. 
Shakeſ. Henry VI. 
Several of the main parts of Moſes's hittory, 
as concerning the flood, and the firſt fathers of 
the ſeveral nations of the world, do very well 
accord with the moſt ancient account of profane 
hiſtory. Tilitfon, Sermon i. 
Jar ring int'reſts of themſelves create 
Th' according muſick of a well-mixt ſtate. Pope, 
1 RD. u. . | accord, Fr.] | 
A compact; an agreement; adjuſtment of 
a lence. 
There was no means for him to ſatisfy all obli- 


| grees and orders. 


| grace, but neceſſary duties: 


Acc 


a mediator of an accord and peace between thens: 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
If both are ſatisfy'd with this accord, 
Swear by the laws of Knighthood on my ſword. 


2. Concurrence, union of mind. 

At laſt ſuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 
That I that lady to my ſpouſe had won, 

Accord of friends, conſent of parents ſought, - 
Affiance made, my happineſs begun. 

Spenſer's Fairy Queer. 

They gathered themſelves together, to fight 

with Joſhua and Ir acl, with one accord. 


of one thing with another. | 
Beauty is nothing elſe but a juſt accord and 
mutual harmony of the members, animated by a 
healthful conſtitution. ah ood s Dufreſnoy Prefs 
4. Muſical note. 
Try, if there were in one ſteeple two bells of 
uniſon, whether the ſtriking of the one would 
move the other, more than if it were another 
accord, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N“. 281, 
We muſt not blame Apollo, but his lute, 
If falſe accords from her falſe ſtrings be ſent. 
Sir F. Davies. 
5. Own accord; voluntary motion: uſed botle 
of perſons and things. 
Ne Guyon yet ſpake word, 
Till that they came unto an iron door, 
Which to them open'd of its own accord. 
Fairy Queen. 
Will you blame any man for doing that of his. 


own accord, which all men ought to be compelled 


to do, that are not willing of themſelves. Hooker. 
All animal ſubſtances, expoſed to the air, turu 


by heat, will not turn acids: but alkaline. 
Arbuthnot on Aliment, 
6. Action in ſpeaking, Sore eee to the 
words. 
Titus, Lam come to talk to thee.— 


Wanting a hand to give it that accord? 
Shakeſpeare's Titus And, 
Acco'xDance. n. . [from accord. 
1. Agreement with a perſon; with the pars 
ticle with, 
And prays he may in long accordance bide, 
H"ith that great worth which hath ſuch wonders 


wrought. - 
Fair fax, b. ii. Hana 63. 
2. Conformity to ſomething. 
The only way of defining of . is, by the 
contrariety to the will of God; as of good, by 
the accordance with that will. Hammond Funda. 


in a good humour. Not in uſe. 


| The prince diſcovered that he loved your niece, 


and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance; 
and, if he found her accordant, he meant to take 


| the preſent time by the top, and inſtantly break 


with you of it. Shakeſ. Much ado about Nothing. 
Accolx DINO. prep. | from accord, of which it 


uſed but with t. 

I. In a manner ſuitable to, agreeable to, in 
proportion. 

Our churches are places provided, that the 
people might there atiemble themſelves in due 
and decent manner, accor _ to their ſeveral des. 
Hooker, b. v. § 13. 

Our zeal, then, ſhall be according to knowledge. 
And what kind of knowledge? Without all queſ- 
tion, firſt, according to the true ſaving, evangeli- 
cal knowledge. It ſhould be according to the goſ- 
pel, the whole goſpel: not only acc d to its 
truths, but precepts : not only acco ding to its free 
not only according t 
its myſteries, but alfo its commandments. 

Sprat's Sermoni. 

Noble is the fame that is built on candour and 
ingenuity, according to thoſe beautiful lines of Sir 
John Denham. Auadiſan. Spectator. 


gations to God and man, but to offer himſelf. for J 


2. With regard to. 
: God 


Dryden's Fables, 


Joſbua, ix. 2. | 


4 Harmony, ſymmetry, juſt correſpondence 


alkaline of their own accord; and ſome vegetables, 


No, not a word: how can I grace my talk, 


Accolk DAN T. adj. | accordant, fry Willing; 


is properly a participle, and 1s therefore never 


ACC 

| God made all things in number, weight, and 
meaſure, and gave them to be conſidered by us 
according to theſe properties, which are inherent 
in created beings. Holder on Time. 

3- In proportion. The following phraſe is, I 
think, vitious. 

A man may, with prudence and a good conſci- 
ence, approve of the profeſſed principles of one 
party more than the other, according as he thinks 

thay beſt promote the good of church and ſtate. 

Swift an the Sentiments of a Church of Englandman. 

Acco'RDING LY. adv. | from accord. Agreea- 

bly, ſuitably, conformably, 
As the actions of men are of ſundry diſtin 
kinds, ſo the laws thereof muſt according/ 5 be diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Hoo er, b. i. 
Sirrah, thou'rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends no further than this world; 

And ſquar'ſt thy life accordingly. 

Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Whoever is ſo aſſured of the authority and ſenſe 
of ſcripture, as to believe the doctrine of it, and 
to live accordingly, ſhall be ſaved. Tlotſon's Pref. 

Mealy ſubſtances, fermented, turn four. Ac- 
cording ly, given to a weak child, they ſtill retain 
| their nature; ; for bread will give them the cholic. 

Arbuthnvt on Aliments. 

7 ACCO ST. v. a. [accgſfer, Fr.] To ſpeak to 

firſt; to addreſs; to ſalute. 
Lou miſtake, knight: acco/t her, front her, 
board her, woo her, aſſail her. | 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
At length, collecting all his ſerpent wiles, 
With ſoothing words renew'd, him thus acco/s. 
| Par -adiſe Regained. 
J firſt accoſſed him: I ſu'd, 1 ſought, 
And, with a loving force, to * brought. 
n's Anead. 
| Acco'sTaBLE. adj. [from acegſt. TE Eaſy of ac- 
ceſs; familiar. Not in uſe. 

They were both indubitable, ſtrong, and high- 
minded men, yet of ſweet and accoffable nature, 
almoſt equally delighting in the preſs and affluence 
of dependents and ſuitors. Motion. 

ACCOUNT. . J. [from the old French ac- 


eampt, from computus, Lat. it was originally writ- | 


ten accompt, which tee; but, by gradually ſoften- 
ing the pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account. 
r. A computation of debts or expences; a re- 
gitter of facts relating to money. 
At many times I brought in my accounts, 
- Laidthem before you; you would throw them off, 
And ſay, you found them in mine honeſty. 
Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
When my young maſter has once got the ſkill 
of keeping accounts (which is a buſineſs of reaſon 
more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be amiſs, 
that his father from thenceforth require him to 
do it in all his concernments. Locke on Educ. 


2. The ſtate or reſult of a computation; as, the | 


account ſtands thus between us. 

Behold this have I found, ſaith the Preacher, 

en one by one, to find out the account. 
Eccleſiaſticus, vii. 27. 

3. Such a ſtate of perſons or things, as may 
make them more or leſs worthy of being conſider- 
ed in the reckoning. Value, or eſtimation. 

For the care that they took for their wives and 
their children, their brethren and kinsfolks, was 
in leaſt accom with them: but the greateſt and 
principal fear was for the holy temple, 

2 Maccab. xv. 18. 

That good affection, which things of ſmaller 

cc t have once ſet on work, is by ſo much 
due more eaſily raiſed higher. 
Hooker, b.v.S 35. 

I ſhould make more account of their judgment, 
who are men of ſenſe, and yet have never 
touched a pencil, than of the opinion given by 
tae greateſt part of painters. Dryden's Dufreſn. 


4. Profit; advantage; to turn to account is to 
produce advantage. 

We would eſtabliſh our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid 
and ſubſtantial virtue, as will hn ts account in 
that great day, when it muſt ſtand the teſt of in- | 


thouſand talents. 


ACC 
finite wifdom and juſtice.. Add. Spedt. No. 399. 
5. Diſtinction, dignity, rank. 


There is ſuch a peculiarity in Homer's manner 
of apoſtrophizing Eumzus, it is generally ap- 


plied, by that poets only to men of account and | 
or action, brought againſt a man, that, by means 


diſtinction. Pope's Odyſe ry 3 notes. 
6. A reckoning verified by finding the value 
of a thing equal to what it was accounted. 
Conſidering the uſual motives of human ac- 
tions, which are pleaſure, profit, and ambition, 
I cannot yet comprehend- how thoſe perſons find 
their account in any of the three. Swift 
7. A reckoning referred to, or ſum charged 
upon any particulir perſon; and thence, figura- 
tively, regard; conſideration; ſake. 
If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, 
put that on my account. hilemon, 1. 8. 


This muſt be always remembered, that no- 
thing can come into the account of recreation, 


that is not done with delight. 
Locke on Education, & 197. 
In matters where his judgment led him to op- 
poſe men on a public account, he would do it vi- 
gorouſly and heartily. Altter bur y's Sermons. 
The aſſertion is dur Saviour's, though utterec 
by him in the perſon of Abraham the father of 
the faithful ; who, on the account of that charac- 
ter, is very fitly introduced. Atterbury. 
Theſe tribunes Kindled great diſſenſions be- 
tween the nobles and the commons, on the ac- 
count of Coriolanus, a nobleman, whom the lat- 
ter had impeached. 
Swifts Conteft in Athens and Rome. 
Nothing can recommend itſelf to our love, on 
any other account, but either as it promotes our 
preſent, or is a means to aſſure to us a future 
happineſs. | Rogers's Sermon v. 
Sempronious gives no thanks on this account. 
Add: jon” s Cato. 
8. A narrative, relation; in this uſe it may 
ſeem to be derived from conte, Fr. a tale, a nar- 
ration. 
9. The review or examination of an, affair 
taken by authority ; as, the magiſtrate took an 
account of the tumult. 


Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened | 


unto a certain King, which would take account of } 
his ſervants ; and when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto him, which owed him ten 
Matt. xix. 233 24. 
10. The relation and reaſons of a tranſaction 
given to a perſon in authority. 
What need we fear who knows it, when none 
can call our power to account? Shak, Macbeth, 
The true ground ot morality can only be the 
will and law of a God who ſees men in the dark, | 
has in his hands rewards and puniſhments, and 
power enough to call to account the proudeſt of- 
fender. Locke. 
11. Explanation; aſſignment of cauſes. 


It is eaſy to give account, how it comes to paſs, | 


that though all men defire happineſs, yet their 
wills carry them ſo contrarily. Locke. | 

It being, in our authour's account, a right ac- 
quired by begetting, to rule over thoſe he had 
begotten, it was not a power poſſible to be in- 
herited, becauſe the right, being conſequent to, 
and built on, an act perfectly perſonal, made that 
power ſo too, and impoſſible to be e 

12. An opinion previouſly eſtabliſned. 

Theſe were deſigned to join with the forces at 
ſea, there being prepared a number of flat- bot - 
tomed boats to tranſport the land forces under the 
wing of the great navy: for they made no account, 
but that the navy ſhould be abſolutely maſter of 
the ſeas. Bacon; Conſiderations on War with Spain. 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his 
clothes, upon the fight of a ſwallow, made account 
that ſummer was at hand, and away went his ſhirt 
too. L'Eftrange, Fable CxXvii. 

13. The reaſons of any thing collected. 

Being convinced, upon all accounts, that they 
had the ſame reaſon to believe the hiſtory of our 
Saviour, as that of any other perſon to which they 
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theniſolves were not actually eye - W itneſſes, they 


| 


upon himſelf as accountable at his bar f 


ACC 


were bound, by all the rules of hiſtorical _ 
and of right reaſon, to give credit to thishiſto 
| "Addi 5 

14. In law. 
Account is, in the common law, taken for a writ 


of office or buſineſs undertaken, is to render an 
account unto another ; as, a bailiff toward his ma- 
ter, a guardian to his ward, _ Covell, 

To Acco'uxrT. v. a. 1 7 ACCOUNT.] 

1. To eſteem, to think, to hold in opinion. 

That alſo was accounted a land of giants. Deut. 

2. To reckon, to compute. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby, 
months are computed, nor the ſun, whereby years 
are accounted, conſiſteth of whole numbers. 

Brown's 7 ulgar Errours. 

E To aſſign to, as a debt; with The particle to. 
or ſome years really accrued the yearly ſum 

of two hundred thouſand pounds to the king's 
coffers: and it was, in truth, the only project 
that was accounted to his own ſervice. Clarendon. 

4. To hold in eſteem; with 8 

Silver was nothing accounted of ia the ane a 0 
lomon. 

To ACCO'UNT. v. 2. 

1. To reckon. 


The calendar months are likewiſe arbitrarily 


and unequally ſettled by the ſame power.; by 
which months we, to this day, account, and they 


meaſure, and make ups that which we call the 
Julian year. 


Holder on Time. 

2. To give an account, to aſſign the cauſes; in 
which ſenſe it is followed by the particle for, 

If any one.ſhould aſk, why our general conti- 
nued ſo eaſy tothe laſt? I know no other way te 
accyunt for it, but by that unmeaſurable love of 
wealth, which his beſt friends allow to be his pre- 
dominaat paſſion. Swift. 

. To make up the reckoning ; ; to anſwer; with, 


"Then thou ſhalt ſee him plung'd, when leaſt he 
ears 
At once accounting for his deep arrears. 
Dryden's Juv. Sat. xiii. 
They have no uneaſy preſages of a future 
reckoning, wherein the pleaſures they naw taſte 


muſt be accounted for; ; and may, perhaps, be 


outweighed by the pains which fhall then lay 
hold of them. Ailerbury 5 Sex monss 
4- To appear as the medium, by which any 
thing may be explained. 
Such as have a faulty circulation. through the 
| lungs, ought to eat very little at a time; be- 


| cauſe the increaſe of the quantity of freſh chyle 


muſt make that circulation ſtill more uneaſy 
which, indeed, is the caſe of conſumptive and 
ſome aſthmatic perſons, and accounts for the 
ſymptoms they are troubled with after eating. 
Arbuthnot on Alimentt. 
Acco'UnTABLE. adj. {from accavit.] Of, whom 
an account may be required ; who muſt anſwer 
kor: followed by the particle #9 before the per- 
ſon, and „ir before the thing. 
Accountable to none 
But to my coriſcience and my God alone. 
| Oldham, 
Thinking themſelves exauſed from ſtanding 
upon their own legs, or being accountable for 
their own conduct, they very ſeldom troubte 
themſelves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 
The good magiſtrate will make no diſtinction 3 


for the judgment is God's; and he will lock 


9 the 
Atterbury's Ser mans. 


equity of it. 
Account- 


Accov'xTANT. adj. | from account. 
able to; reſponſible for. Not in uſe. |; 
His offence is fo, as it appears, 

Accountant to the law upon that pain. 

Shakeſpeare's Meafere for Meaſure. 
I love her too, 

Not out of abſolute luſt (though, peradventure, 

I ftand accountart for as great a fin). - 
But partly led to diet my revenge. . Othello. 
AccounTAST. . ſ. { See edo Tax. 1A 
computer; a man {killed or emploʒ ed in accounts. 
Vol. F N. 3. D © Ts 
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ace 


The different compute of divers ſtates; the 


Mort and irreconcileable years of ſome; the ex- 
eceding errour in the natural frame of others; 
and the falſe deductions of ordinary accountants in 
moſt. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Acco'UNT-BOOK. 2. . A book containing ac- 
e ounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myſelf upon 
the loſs of friends, as I do upon the loſs of mo- 


ney ; by turning to my accournt-book, and ſeeing. 


whether I have enough left for my ſupport. 


S wift. 


Acco%unTING. u. ſ. [from account.] The act 
of reckoning, or making up of accounts. 

This method faithfully obſerved, muſt keep a 
man from breaking, or running behind-hand in 
his ſpiritual eſtate ; which, without frequent ac- 
022195, he will hardly be able to prevent. 

South's Sermons. 

To Acco'/upLE. v. a. [accopler, Fr.] to join, 
#0 link together. We now ule couple, 

He ſent a ſolemn embaſſage to treat a peace 
and league with the King; accoupling it with an 
article in the nature of a requeſt. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Accolux AGE. v. a. [Obſolete. See Cou- 
AAd g.] To animate. | | 

That forward pair the ever would atſuage, 
When they would ſtrive due reaſon to exceed ; 

But that ſame froward twain would accourage, 
And of her plenty add unto her need. : 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. ii. 

Te Acco'urT. v. a. [See To COURT.] To 
entertain with courtſhip, or courtefey ; a word 
now not in uſe. | 

Who all this while were at their wanton reſt, 

Acccurting each her friend with laviſh feaſt. 

Fairy Queen. 

To ACCO'UTRE. v. a. [| accoftrer,, Fr.] To 

egreſs to equip. 1 5 5 
Is it for this they ſtudy ? to grow pale, 
And miſs the pleaſures of a glorious meal ? 

For this, in rags acccutred are they ſeen, BE: 

And made the May-game of the public ſpleen? 
7 Dryden. 

Acco'uTREMENT. n. f. [ accoitrement, Fr.] 
Dreſs, equipage, furniture relating to the per- 
Jon ; trappings, ornaments. 

I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth; not only 
an the ſimple office of love, but in all the accou- 
zrement, compliment, and ceremony of it. 

Shaßteſpeare s Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Chriſtianity is loſt among them in the trap- 
pings and accoutrements of it ; with which, inſtead 
of adorning religion, they have ſtrangely diſguiſed 
It, and quite ſtifled it in the crowd of external 
rites and ceremonies. Tillotſon, Sermon xxviii. 

I have ſeen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was buſted in 


putting on or off his different accoutrements, ac- 


cording to the different parts he was to act in 
them. Addiſon. Spectator, Ne. 201. 
How gay with all th' accoutrements of war, 
The Britons come, with gold well-fraught they 
come. 5 Phil. 
ACCRE'/TION. ». /. [accretio, Lat.] The act 
of growing to another, ſo as to increaſe it. 
Plants do nouriſh; inanimate bodies do not: 
they have an accre;con, but no alimentation. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N. 602. 
The changes ſeem to be effected by the exhal- 
ing of the moiſture, which may leave the ting- 
ing corpſcules more denſe, and ſomething aug- 
mented by the accretion of the oily and earthy 
parts of that moiſture. Newton's Optics. 


Infants ſupport abſtinence worſt, from the 


quantity of aliment conſumed in accrerron. | 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Accre'T1vE. adj. from accretion. | Growing; 


that which by growth is added. 


If the motion be very flow, we perceive it 


not: we have no ſenſe of the accretive motion of 
plants and animals: and the fly ſhadow fteals 
away vpon the dial; and the quickeſt eye can 
diſcover no more but that it is gone. 


Glanville's Scepis. 


+ 


"ACC 


draw to one as with a hook; to gripe, to draw 
away by degrees what is another's. 

Accro'/acnMeNT. a. f. [ from accroach.] The 
act of accroaching. Diet 
formed from accroitre, Fr.] 

I. To accede to, to be added to; as, a natural 
production or effect, without any particular re- 
ſpect to good or ill. 

The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath 
changed the manner of that perſonal ſubſiſtence ; 
no alteration thereby accruing to the nature of 

. Hooker, b. v. 8 54. 

2. To be added, as an advantage or improve- 
ment, in a ſenſe inclining to good rather than ill; 
in which meaning it is more frequently uſed by 
later authors. | 

From which compact there ariſing an obliga- 
tion upon every one, ſo to convey his meaning, 
there accrues alſo a right to every one, by the 
ſame ſigns, to judge of the ſenſe or meaning of 
the perſon ſo obliged to expreſs himſelf. 

South's Sermons, 

Let the evidence of ſuch a particular miracle 
be never ſo bright and clear, yet it is ſtil] but 
particular; and muſt therefore want that kind of 
force, that degree of influence, which accrues to 
u ſtanding general proof, from its having been 
tried or approved, and conſented to, by men cf 
all ranks and capacities, of all tempers and inte- 
reſts, of all ages and nations. Altterbury” Ser. 

3. To append to, or ariſe from: as, an ill con- 
ſequence : this ſenſe ſeems to be leſs proper. 

His ſcholar Ariſtotle, as in many other parti- 
culars, ſo likewiſe in this, did juſtly oppoſe him, 
and became one of the authors; chooſing a cer- 
tain benefit, before the hazard that might accrue 
from the diſreſpects of ignorant perſons. il (ins. 

4. In a commercial ſenſe, to be produced, or 
ariſe; as, profits. | 

The yearly benefit that, out of thoſe his works, 
accrueth to her majeſty, amounteth to one thou- 
tand pounds. Carew's Survey. 

The great profits which have accracd to the 
duke of Florence from his free port, have 
tet ſeveral of the ſtates of Italy on the ſame pro- 
ject. Addiſon on Italy. 

5. To follow, as loſs; a vitious uſe. 

The benefit or loſs of ſuch a trade accruing to 
the government, until it comes to take root in 
the nation. Temple's Miſceilanies, 

AccuBa'T1on. n. /. [from accubo, to lie down 
to, Lat.] The ancient poſture of leaning at meals. 

It will appear, that accubation, or lying down 
at meals, was a geſture uſed by very many na- 
tions. | Rrown's Vulgar Errours, 

To Accu'ns. v. a. [accumbo, Lat. Lo lie at the 
table, according to the ancient manner. Die. 

Acculux ENT. adj. [ accumbens, Lat.] Leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or more properly, 
accumbent poſture in cating was introduced after 
the firſt Punic war. <Irbuthnot on Coins. 

To ACCUMULATE. v. a. | from accumuls, 
Lat.] To heap one thing upon another; to pile 
up; to heap together. It is uſed either literally, 
as, to accumulate money ; or figuratively, as, to 
accumulate merit or wickedneſs. 

If thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorſe 
On horrors head horrors accumulate; 

For nothing canſt thou to damnation add. | 
Shak:ſpeare's Othello. 
Cruſht by imaginary treaſons weight, 
Which too much merit did accumulate. 
es Sir John Denham. 

AccumvLa'TioON. n. f. [from accumulate. ] 

1. The act of accumulating. 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 
Which he atchiev'd by th' minute, loſt his favour. 
| Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwite wonder at 
fuch an accumulation of benefits, like a kind of 
embroidering, or lifting of one favour upon ano- 
ther. ä 


2. The ſtate of being accumulated, 


7 ACCRO ACH. v. a. [acereacher, Fr. To] 


To ACCRUFE. v. n. | from the participle acer | 


Motion. E 3 maliguant. 


ACC 
Py the regular returns of it in ſome people, and 
their freedom from it after the morbid matter is 
exhauſted, it looks as there were regular accu 
tions and gatherings of it, as of other humours in 
the body. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Accu uuLATIVE. adj. from accumulate]. 
1. That which accumulates. 
2. That which is accumulated. . 
If the injury meet not with meekneſs, it then 
acquires anotlier accumulative guilt, and ſtands an- 
ſwerable not only for its own poſitive ill, but for 
all the accidental, which it cauſes in the ſutferer. 
| Government of the Tongue, 
AccumurA4ToR. ». . | from accumulate.] He 
that accumulates; a gatherer or heaper together. 
Injuries may fall upon the paſlive man, yet, 
without revenge there would be no broils and 
quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries. | Decay of Pity, 
A'ccuracy. n. ſ. [accuratio, Lat.] Exactnet:, 
nicety. 
This perfect artifice and accuracy might have 


been omitted, and yet they have made fhiit to 


move. Mare. 
uickneſs of imagination is ſcen in the jnven- 
tion, fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the 
expreſſion. | Dt yden. 
The man who hath the ſtupid ignorance, or har- 
dened effrontery ! to infult the revealed will of 
God; or the petulant conceit, to turn it into ridi- 
cule ; or the arrogance to make his own perfecti- 
ons the meaſure of the Divinity ; or, at beſt, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an 
infipid accuracy; or demonſtrate a plain propoſiti- 
on, in all formality ; theſe now are the only men 
worth mentioning. Delany. 
We conſider the uniformity of the whole de- 
ſign, accuracy of the calculations, and ſkill in reſtor- 
ing and comparing pailages of ancient authors. 
Arbuthnot on Coing 
A'CCURATE. adj. [accuratus, Lat. 
1. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or ignorance, 
applicd to perſons. 1 
2. Exact, without defect or failure, applied to 
chings. 5 
No man living has made more accurate trials than 
Reaumure, that brighteſt ornament of France. 
| | Coljon, 


3. Determinate ; preciſely fixed. 


Thofe conceive the celeſtial bodies have more 
accurate influences upon theſe things below, than 
indeed they have but in groſs. Bacon. 

Ac nr Lx. adv. | from accurate. ] In an ac- 
curate manner; exactly, without errour, nicely. 

The fine of incidence is either accurately, or very 
nearly, in a given ratio to the ſine of refraction. 

| Newton 

That all theſe diſtances, motions, and quantities 
of matter, ſhould be ſo accurately and harmomouily 
adjuſted in this great variety of our ſyſtem, 1s 
above the fortuitous hits of blind material cauſes, 
and muſt certainly, flow from that eternal foun- 
tain of wiſdom. e  Mentiys 

| A/CCURATENESS. . /. | from accurate. Exact- 
neſs, nicety. | 

But ſometime after, ſuſpecting that in making 
this obſervation I had not determined the diameter 
of the ſphere with ſufficient accurateneſs, I repeat- 
ed the experiment. Newton, 

To Accu'rss. v. a. [See Cuxs x. | To doom to 
miſery; to invoke miſery upon any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God 
had ſo accurſed it, that it ſhould never ſhine to give 
light in things concerning our duty any way to- 
wards him. oe. 

When Hildebrand accurſed and caſt down from 
his throne Henry IV. there were none ſo hardy 
as to defend their lord. Sir W. Raleigh's Efayi 

Accu'rsED. part. adj, 5 

1. That which is curſed or doomed to miſery. 

'Tis the moſt certain ſign the world's acc 

That the beſt things corrupted are and worſt. 

Denham. 

2. That which deſerves the curſe; execrable; 

hateful, deteſtable; and, by conſequence, Wicks 


A fwiſt 


88e 


and 
aa ” A ſwift bleſſing ſ 
858 = May ſoon return to this our ſuffering 60untry, 
Dis Under a hand accurs'd / Shak, Macbeth. 
OY The chief part of the miſery of wicked men ; 
| and thoſe accurſed ſpirits, the devils, is this, that 
they are of adiſpotition contrary to God. Tillotſon. 
'Y 1 They, — the ſeed from which they ſprung, 
accurſt, , | 
EIN | Againſt the Gods immortal hatred nurſt. Dryden. 
| for Accus auLR. adj. from the verb accuſe. ] That 
wad which may be a blameable; culpable. 
Frags There would be a manifeſt defect, and Nature's | 
at improviſion were juſtly accuſable; if animals, fo 
cok ſubject unto diſeaſes from bilious cauſes, ſhould 
fol want a proper conveyance for choler. 
me Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
LA Accrsa/t1on. n. . [from accue.] 
. 1. The act of accuſing. | 
125 Thus they in mutual accuſation ſpent 
The fruitleſs hours, but neither ſelf-condemning, 
er And of their vain conteſt appear d no end. 
3 5 Milton. 
5 2. The charge brought againſt any one by the 
* accuſer. 8 3 
_ PEERS You read 
vi "Theſe accuſations, and theſe grievous crimes 
80 Committed by your perſon, and your followers. 
of Shakeſpeare. 
15 All accuſation, in the very nature of the thing, 
my Mill ſuppoſing, and being founded upon ſome law: 
5 for where there is no law, there can be no tranſ- 


greſſion; and where there can be no tranfgreflion, 
Jam ſure there ought to be no accuſation. South. 


3- In the ſenſe of the courts 


competent judge, in order to intiict ſome judg- 
ment on the guilty perſon. Ayliffe's Pare: gon. 
Accu'saT1VvE. adj. | accuſativus, Lat. ] a term 
of grammar, ſignifying the relation of the noun, 
on which the action implied in the verb terminates. 
Accu'saTtory. adj. | from accuſe. | That which 
produceth or containeth an accuſation. 
; In a charge of adultery, the accuſer ought to 
ſet forth, in the accaſutory libel, ſome certain and 
| definite time. 8 Ayliffe. 
To ACCU'SE. v. a. [ accuſo, Lat.] 
1. To charge with a crime. It requires the 
particle f before the ſubject of accuſation. 
He ftripp'd the bears foot of its leafy growth; 
And, calling weſtern winds, accus'd the ſpring of 
ſloth. Dryden's Virgil. 
The profeſſors are accuſed of all the ill practices 
which may ſeem to be the ill conſequences of their 
principles. Addiſon. 
2. It ſometimes admits the particle for. 
Never ſend up a leg of a fowl at ſupper, while 
there is a cat or a dog in the houſe, that can be 
 eccujed for running away with it: But, if there 
happen to be neither, you muſt lay it upon the 
rats, or a ſtrange greyhound. Seit. 
3. To blame or cenſure, in oppoſition to ap- 
plauſe or juſtification. GED 
Their conſcience bearing witneſs, and their 
thoughts the mean while accſing or elſe excuſing 
one another. Kom. Ii. 15. 
Your valour would your floth too much accuſe, 
Audtherefore, like themſelves, they princes chooſe. 
 Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
Accu'sER. 1. /. from accuſe.] He that brings 
a charge againſt another. 
There are ſome perſons forbidden to be accuſers, 


their age, as pupils and infants ; others, upon the 
account of ſome crimes committed by them ; and 
others, on the ſcore of ſome filthy lucre to pro- 
poſe to gain thereby ; others, on the ſcore of their 
conditions, as libertines againſt their patrons; 
and, others, through a ſuſpſcion of calumny, as 
having once already given falſe evidence; and, 
laſtiy, others on account of their poverty, as not 
being worth more than fifty aurei. | 
2 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
—That good' man, who drank the pois'nous 
4 draught, | | 
With mind ferene, and could not wiſh to fee 
His vile acct/er drink as deep as he. Dryden. 


A declaration of ſome crime preferred before a 


on the ſcore of their ſex, as women; others, of | 


| 
has a tendency to fournets gr acidity. | 


ACE 


H the perfon accuſed maketh his innocefſce | 
plainly to appear upon his trial, the accuſer is im- 
mediately put to an ignominio.'s death; and, out 
of his goods and lands, the innocent perſon is 
quadruply recompenſed. Gulliver's Travels. 

To ACCU'STOM. v. a. | accoiitumer, Fr.] 

1. To habituate, to enure, with the particle zo. 
It is uſed chiefly of perſons. 
How ſhall we breathe in other air 

Leſs pure, acciſtam dito immortal fruits? Milton. 

It has been ſome advantage to accu/tom one's ſelf 
to books of the ſame edition. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Accv'sToM. w.n, To be wont to do any 
thing. Obſolete. 

A boat over-freighted ſunk, and all drowned, 
ſaving one woman, that in her firſt popping up 
again, which moſt living things accſtom, got hold 
of the boat. Carew 

Accu'sTOMABLE. adj. from accuſtom. ] Of long 
cuſtom or habit; habitual, cuſtomary. 

Animals even of the ſame original, extraction, 
and ſpecies, may be diverſified by accuſtomable re- 
ſidence in one climate, from what they are in ano- 
ther. Hale't Origin of Markind. 

Accus'ToMABLY. adv. According to cuſtom. 

Touching the King's fines accuftomably paid for 
the purchaſing of writs original, I find no certain 
beginning of them, and do therefore think that 
they grow up with the chancery. 
 Bacon's Alienation. 

' Accu's TOMANCE. #.f. accoitumancey Fr.] Cuſ- 
tom, habit, uſe. _ 

Through accuſtomance and negligence, and per- 
haps ſome other cauſes, we neither feel it in our 
own bodies, nor take notice of it in others. Boyle. 


ner; according to common or cuſtomary practice. 

Go on, rhetorick, and expoſe the peculiar emi- 
nency which vou acc»yfomarily marſhal before lo- 
gie to public view. Cleaveland. 


practiſed; according to cuſtom. 

Accus roED. adj. [from accuſtom.] Accord- 
ing to cuſtom; frequent; uſual. 

Look how the rubs her hands. It is an ac- 
cuſtomed action with her, to ſeem thus waſhing her 
hands: I have known her continue in this a quar- 
ter of an hour. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Ack. n. /. | A5 not only ſignified a piece of mo- 
ney, but any integer, from whence is derived the 
word ace or unit. Thus 4s ſignified the whole 
inheritance. Arbuthnot on Coins. | 

1. Anunit; a fingle point on cards or dice. 

When lots are ſhuffled together in a lap, urn, 
or pitcher ; or if a man blindfold caſts a die, what 
reaſon in the world can he have to prefume, that 
he ſhall draw a white ſtone rather than a black, 
or throw an ace rather than a fiſe. South, 

2. A ſmall quantity; a particle; an atom. 

He will not bate an ace of abſolute certainty ; 
but however doubtful or improbable the thing is, 
coming from him it muſt go for an indiſputable 
truth. : Government of the Tongue. 

I'll not wag an ace further : the whole world 
hall not bribe me to it. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

Act/rHaLoUS. adj. | @xpunr@y, Gr. | Without 
a head. | Dit. 

| Act'rs. adj. | acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with an 
addition of roughneſs, as moſt fruits are before 
they are ripe. | Quincy. 

ACE'RBITY. u. ſ. [acerbitas, Lat.] 

1. A rough four taſte. | 

2. Applied to men, ſharpneſs of temper; ſeve- 
rity. | 
True it is, that the talents for criticiſm, namely, 
ſmartneſs, quick cenſure, vivacity of remark, in- 
deed all but acerbity, ſeem rather the gifts of youth 
than of old age. WR: Pape. 
To ACE'RVATE. v. a. [acer vo, Lat.] to 2 
up. 3 ici 
of ERVA'TION. 1. . [from acervate.] The act 
of heaping together. 8 

Act/rvost, adi. Full of heaps. Dit. 

Acx'sc ENT. adi. | aceſcens, Lat.] That which 


Accu's roMARILY. adv. In a cuſtomary man- 


Accu'sroMARY. adj. from accuſtom. ] Uſual, | 


AGF: 
The ſame 


| perſons, perhaps, had enjoyed their © 
health as well with a mixture of animal diet, quali- 
fied with a ſufficient quantity of aceſcents; as bread, 
vinegar, and fermented liquors. Arbub. on Ati. 

Acer o'!s E. adj, That which has in it any thing > 
four. | Dic. 
Ack ros Tv. #. . ¶ fronuacetoſe.] The ſtate of 
being acetoſe, or ot containing ſourneſs. Dick. 

Ac Tous. adj. from acetum, vinegar, Lat.] 
Having the quality of vinegar, ſour. 

Raiſins, which conſiſt chiefly of the juice of” 
grapes, inſpitlated in the ſkins or huſks by the avo- 
lation of the ſuperfluons moiſture through their 
pores, being diſtilled in a retort, did not afford 

any vinous, but rather an aceteus ſpirit. Boyle. 

Acur, . , [ace, Sax. de, Gr. now gene- 
rally written a#:, and in the plural akes, of one 

ſyllable; the primitive manner being preſerved . 
chiefly in poetry, for the ſake of the meaſure.} 
A continued pain. See Ax r. IS. F 
I'll rack thee with old cramps; 

Fill all thy bones with ache, make thee roar, 

That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. Shakeſp. 

A comingſhow'r your ſhooting corns preſage, 
Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 

Swift. 

To Acue. v. u. [See Acur. ] To be in pain. 

Upon this account, our ſenſes are dulled and 
ſpent by any extraordinary intention, and our very 
eyes will ache, if long fixed upon any difficultly 
diſcerned object. Glanville, 

To ACHVEVE. v. a. [achever, Fr. to com- 
2 

1. To perform, to finiſh a deſign proſperouſſy. 

Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with ſure 

ſucceſs: | 

The greater part perform'd, achiave the leſs. 

Dryden 

2. To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by induſtry achiev'd, 

And perfected by the ſwift courſe of time. Shak, 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh, Tranio, 
If I achieve not this young modeſt girl. SH. 

Thou haſt achiev'd our liberty, confin'd 
Within hell-gates till now. Milton, 

Show all the ſpoils by valiant kings achiev'd, 
And groaning nations by their arms reliey'd. 

Prior. 

Acnitver. . ſ. He that performs; he that 
obtains what he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itſelf, when the achicver 
brings home full numbers. ; | 
| Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nething. 

An AcnVeEveEMENT. nf. [achevement, Fr.] 

1. The performance of an action. 

From every coaſt that heaven walks about, 
Have thither come the noble martial crew, 
That famous hard achievements ſtill purſue. 

. ; F. airy Qucem. 

2. The eſcutcheon, or enſigns armorial, granted 
to any man for the performance of great actions. 

Then ſhall the war, and ſtern debate, and ttrife 
Immortal, be the bas'neſs of my life ; 

And in thy fame, the duſty ſpoils among, 

High * the burniſh'd roof, my banner ſhall be 

ung; YE: 

Rank'd with my champion's bucklers, and below, 

With arms revers'd, the achievements of the foe. 
FEES | Dryden. 

Achievement, in the firſt ſenſe, is derived from 

achieve, as it ſignifies to perform; in the ſecond, 

from achieve, as it imports to gain. 

A/caixc. n./. from ache. ] Pain; uneaſineſs. 

When old age comes to wait upon a great and 
worſhipful finner, it comes attended with man 
painful girds and ach;ngs called the gout. South, 

ACHOR. n. f. | achor, Lat. a&y«'7, Gr. fu fur. 

A ſpecies of the herpes; it appears with a cruſ- 
ty ſcad, which cauſes an itching on the ſurface of 
the head, occaſioned by a ſalt ſharp ſerum oozing 
through the ſkin, vincy. 

ACID. adj. | acids, Lat. acide, Fr.] Sour, ſharp. 


Wild trees laſt longer than garden trees; and 
in the ſame kind, thoſe whoſe fruit is acid, more 
than thoſe whoſe fruit is ſweet. 


Dacon's Natural Hiftery. 
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ACK 


Aid, or four, proceeds from a ſalt of the ſame | 


nature, without mixture of oil; in auſtere taſtes 
the oily parts have not difentangled themſelves 
from the falts and earthy parts; ſuch is the taſte 
of unripe fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliment 
Liquors and ſubſtances are called acids, which 
being compoſed of pointed particles, affect the 
taſte in a ſharp and piercing manner. The com- 
mon way of trying, whether any particular liquor 
Hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mixing 
it with ſyrup of violets, when it will turn of a red 
chlour; but if it contains alkaline or lixivial par- 
ticles, it changes that ſyrup green. Quincy. 
Acrvirty. 2. /. [from acid.| The quality of 
being acid; an acid taſte ; ſharpneſs; ſourneſs. 
Fiſhes, by the help of a diſſolvent liquor, ccr- 
rode and reduce their meat, ſkin, bones, and all, 
into a chylus or cremor; and yet this liquor ma- 
nifeſts nothing of acidity to the taſte. Ray. 
When the taſte of the mouth 1s bitter, it is a 
fign of a redundance of a bilious alkali, and de- 
mands a quite different diet from the caſe of acidi- 
ty or ſourneſs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
 A'cinNess. » |. [from acid.] The quality of 
being acid; acidity. See Ac1DiTY. us 
AGUDULEE. n. f. | that is, aque acidyle.] 
Medicinal ſprings impregnated with ſharp par- 
ticles, as all the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum 
ſprings are. FEY Quincy. 
The acidalæ, or medical ſprings, emit a greater 
quantity of their minerals than uſual; and even 
the ordinary ſprings, which were before clear, 
freſh, and limpid, become thick and turbid, and 
are impregaated with ſulphur and other minerals, 
as long as the earthquake laſts. , | 
. NM oodtard's Natural Hiſtory. 
To AcU/DULATE. v. a. [aciduler, Fr.] To im- 
pregnate or tinge with acids in a ſlight degree. 
diet of frech unſalted things, watery liquors 
acidulated, farinaceous emollient fubſtances, four 
milk, butter, and acid fruits. A, buthnot on Aliments. 
To ACKNO'WLEDGE. v. a. | a word formed, 
as it ſeems, between the Latin and Engliſh, from 
agneſco, and knowl:age, which is deduced from the 
Saxon, cnapan, ts #n9w. | 
1. To own the Knowledge of; to own any thing 
or perſon in a particular character. | 
My people do already know my mind, 
And will actazwledge you and Jeſſica, 
In place of Lord Baſſanio and myſelf. Share. 
None that ackn-whedge God, of providence, 
Their fouls eternity did ever doubt. Davies. 
2. To confeſs; as, a fault. EO 
For I acknowledge my tranſgreſſions; and my 
En is ever before me.  Pſalmli. 3. 
3. To own; as, a benefit; ſometimes with the 
particle 79 before the perſon conferring the bene- 
. | 
His ſpirit | 
Taught them; but they his gifts acknowledg*d not. 
Milton. 
In the firſt place, therefore, I thankfully ac- 
Rngwotedre to the Almighty power the aſſiſtance he: 
has given me in the beginning, and the profecu: i- 
on of my preſent ſtudies. Dryden. 
Ackxno'wLEDGING. adj. | from acknowlcdge. | 
Grat ful; ready to acknowledge benefits received. 
A Galliciſm, reconcfſgnt. 
He has ſhewn his hero ackrowledging and un- 
grateful, compaiitonate and hard-heerted; but, at 
the bottom, fackle and felf-intereſted. | 
| ; Dr ydin's Virgil. 
AcxxowLEDGMENT. nf. { from acknowledge. 
1. Conce.hon of any character in another; as, 
The due contemplation of the human nature 
doth, by an .ceilary connexion and chain of cauſes, 
earry us up to the unavoidable acknowledgment of 
the Deity; h--2ute it carrie; every thinking man 
to an original of every ſuccgiſive individual. | 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 
2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſition. 
Immediately upon the ackrowlede ment of the |. 
chriſtian faith, the eunuch was baptized by Philip. 
Hooker. | 


' 


3. Confeſſion of a ſault. 


the declenſion of the diſtemper. 


Ae. 


4. Confeſſion of a benefit received; gratitude, 
5. Act of atteſtation to any conceſſion ; ſuch as 
homage. = | 
There be many wide countries in Ireland, in 


| which the laws of England were never eſtabliſh- 


ed, nor any acknowledgment of ſubjection made. 
: 2 State of Ireland. 
6. Something given or done in confeilion of a 
benefit received, | | 
The fecond is an acknowledgment to his majeſty 
for the leave of fiſhing upon his coaſts; and 
though this may not be grounded upon any treaty, 
yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our ſide, 
and cuſtom on theirs, not determined or extin- 
guiſhed by any treaty between us, it may with juſ- 
tice be inſiſted on. 
ACME. n. ſ. [dxpn, Gr.] | 
The height of any thing; more eſpecially uſed 
to denote the height of a diſtemper, which 1s di- 
vided into four periods. 1. The arche, the begin- 
ning or firſt attack. 2. Afnabajis, the growth. 
3- Acme, the height. And, 4. Paracme which is 
| Quincy. 
Aco'LoTHIST.n.f. [axi9w, Gr.] One of the 


loweſt order in the Romiſh church, whoſe office 


is to prepare the elements for the offices, to light 
the church, &c. 

It is duty, according to the papal law, when 
the biſhop ſings maſs, to order all the inferior 


clergy to appear in their proper habits; and to ſee 


that all the offices of the church be rightly per- 
formed; to ordain the aclolbiſt, to keep the ſa- 
cred veſſels. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

A'coLYTE. . . The ſame with AcoLo- 
THIST. | 

A'contTF. n. . [aconitum, Lat.] Properly 
the herb wolfs-bane, but commonly uſed in poe- 
tical language for poifon in general. 

Our land is from the rage of tvgers freed, 

Nor nouriſnes the lion's angry ſeed ; 

Nor pois'nous aconite is here produc'd, x 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, re- 

tus d. Dryden, 

Deſpair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others, love, 

That poiſon never yet withſtood, 

Does nouriſh mine, and turns to blood. Gran. 

A“coRN. a. f. [ Kcenn, Sax. from ac, an oak, 
and conn, corn or grain ; that is, the grain or 
fruit of the oak.] The ſeed or fruit borne by the 
oak. 

Errours, ſuch as are but acorus in our younger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and be- 
come inflexible. Brown. 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ſtrawberries they fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furnith'd out a feaſt. | 

Dryden's Ovid. 

He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak, or the apples he gathered from 
the trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated 


them to himſeif. =» che 

A'corNEv. adj. [from acorn. ] Stored with 
2Corns. | 

Like a fu'l acorn'd boar. Shakeſpeare. 


Acd/usTICKS. n. .. [Aw of x, Gr. to 


hear. 
I. The doctrine or theory of ſounds. 
2. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 
To ACQUA/INT. v. a. accointer, Fr.] 
I. To make familiar with; applied either to 
perſons or things. 
It has with before the object. 
We that acquaint ourſelves with ev'ry zone, 
And paſs the tropicks, and bchold each pole; 
When we come home, are to ourſelves un- 
Known, 
And unacquainted fill with our own ſoul. 
| | Davies. 
There vitb thee, new welcome faint, 
Like fortunes may her ſoul acquaint, Milton. 
Befcre a man can ſpeak on any ſubject, it is 
neceſſary to be acquainted with it. Locke on Edu. 


Acqua int yourſelves <vith things ancient - and mo- 
dern, natural, civil, and religious, domeſtic and | 
Oh N 


Templæ's Miſcellanies. 


| ances. 


ACW 
national; things of your own and foreign coun. 
tries; and, above all, be well acquainted with 


God and yourſelves; learn animal nature, and, 
the workings of your own ſpirits. Hatt's Logick. 


2. To inform. 

object than of. 
But for ſome other reaſons, my grave Sir, 
Which is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this buſineſs. | 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 

A friend in the country acquarnts me, that two 
or three men of the town are got among them, 
and have brought words and phrates, which were 
never before in thofe parts. Tatler. 

Acqua'tNTANCE. z. ſ. | acrointance, Fr. 

I. The ſtate of being acquainted with; famili- 
arity, knowledge. | | 

It is applied as well to perſons as things, with 
the particle with. 

Nor was his acquaintance leſs with the famous 
poets of his age, than with the noblemen and 
ladies. | | Dryden, 

Our admiration of a famous man leffens upon 
our nearer acquaintance with him; and we ſeldom 
near of a celebrated perſon, without a catalogue 
of ſome notorious weakneſſes and infirmities. 

Addiſon, 

Would we he admitted into an acquaintance 
with God: let us ftudy to reſemble him. We 
muſt be partakers of a divine nature, in order to 
partake of this high privilege and alliance. 

| | Atterburys 

2. Familiar knowledge, ſimply without a pre- 

poſition. | | 


With is more in uſe before the 


Brave ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent breaking from thy tongue, 
Should ſcape the true acquaintauce of mine ear. 
Shakefſpearts 
This keeps the underſtanding long in converſe 
with an object, and long converſe brings acquaints 
ance. Souths 
In what manner he lived with thoſe who were 
of his neighbourhood and acquaintance, how oblig- 
ing his carriage was to them, what kind offices 
he „id, and was always ready to do them, I for- 
bear particularly to ſay. Alterbury. 
3. A ſlight or initial knowledge, ſhort of 
friendſhip, as applied to perſons. : 
I hope I am pretty near ſeeing yon, and there- 
fore I would cultivate an acquaintance ; becauſe if 
you do not know me when we meet, you need 
only keep one of my letters, and compare it 
with my face; for my face and letters are coun- 
terparts of my heart. | Swift to Pope. 
A long noviciate of acquaintance ſhould precede 
the vows of friendſhip. Bolingbroke, 
4. The perſon with whom we are acquainted 
him of whom we. have ſome knowledge, with- 
out the intimacy of friendihip. 
In this ſenſe, the plural is, in ſome authors, 
acquaintance, in others acguaintances. LS 
But ſhe, all vow'd unto the red-croſs knight, 
His wand'ring peril cloſely did lament, 
Ne in this new acquaintance could delight, 
But her dear heart with anguiſh did torment. 
| | Fairy Queens 
That young men travel under ſome tutor, I al- 
low well, ſo that he be ſuch a one that may be 
able to tell them, what acquaintances they are to 
ſeek, what exerciſes or diſcipline the place yield- 
eth. | Bacon. 
This, my lord, has juſtly acquired you as 
many friends, as there are perſons who have the 
honour to be known to you; mere acquaintance 
you have none, you have drawn them all into a 
nearer line; and they who have converſed with 
you, are for ever after inviolably yours. Dryden. 
We ſee he is aſhamed of his neareſt acquuint- 
Boyle againſt Bentleys 
Acqva'1nTED. [from acpuaint.; Familiar; 
well known ; not new. P 
Now call we our high court of parliament ; 
That war or peace, or both at once may de 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shake. 
Acque'sr. #. / [acqueft, Fr. from acquerir, 
written, by ſome” acqu/f, with a view to the 


word 


e 0 


ACR 
diſcharge of a man upon ſome precedent accuſa. 
tion, and a full trial and cognizance of his cauſe 
had thereupon. 8 South, 

Acqui'tTAL. 2. /. in law, is a deliverance 
and ſetting free from the ſuſpicion or guiltineſs 
of ar. offence. Cow:rk 

The conſtant deſign of both theſe orators, was 
to drive ſome one particular point, either the con- 
demnatioa or acquittal of an accuſed perſon. 


AC O. 


the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted deſires; 
but a conſtant ſucceſſion of uneaſineiſes, out of 
that ſtock, which natural wants, or acgaired ha- 
bits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns. 

Lors. 

An AcqulxRER. 2. ſ. from acuire. ] The perſoi 
that acquires ; a gainer. 

An ACQUYREMENT. 3. /. | from acquire. ] That 
which is acquired; gain; (attainment. The 
word may be properly uſed in oppoſition to the 
gifts of nature. 

Theſe his acquirements, by induſtry, were ex- 
ceedingly both enriched and enlarged by many | 
excellent endowments of nature. | 

: Hayward on Edward VI. 

By a content and acquieſcence in every ſpecies 
of truth, we embrace the ſhadow thereof; or ſo 
much as may palliate its juſt and ſubſtantial ac- 
' quirements, | Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
It is very difficult to lay down rules for the ac- 


AC Q - 
word acquire, or acquifita.] Attachment, acqui- 
ſition; the thing gained. i 
New ac ueſis are more burden than ſtrength. 
N Bacon. 
Mud, repoſed near the oſteg of rivers, makes 
continual additions to the land, thereby exclud- 
ing the ſea, and preſerving theſe ſhells as tropiues 
and ſigns of its new acgque/ts and encroachments. 
: | a Moodward. 
To ACQUIE SCE. u. „. acguieſcer, Fr. acquieſ- 
cere, Lat.] To reſt in, or remain ſatisſied with, 
without oppoſition or diſcontent. It has in before 
the object. 5 | 
Others will, upon account of the receivedneſs 
of ta» propoſed opinion, think it rather worthy 
to be examined than acqureſced in. Boyle. 
Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere 
wiching, nor unactive complacency in; nor, 
laſtly, a natural inclination to things virtuous and 
good. can pals before God for a man's willing of |, 
1vch things; and, conſequently, if men, upan | ui, ement of a taſte. The faculty muſt, in ſome 
this account, will needs take up and acguieſce in] degree, be born with us. - Addiſon 
an airy ungrounded perſuaſion, that they will] AcqvisYVT10N. 2. f. [ acquifitio, Lat.] = 
thoſe things which really they not will, they fall} 1. The act of acquiring or gaining. 
thereby into a groſs and fatal deluſion. South. | Each man has but a limited right to the good 
He hath employed his tranſcendant wiſdom | things of the world; and the natural allowed 
and power, that by theſe he might make way | way, by which he is to compaſs the poſſeſſion of 
for his benignity, as the end wherein they ulti- | theſe things, is by his own induſtrious acqui/ition 
mately acquizſce. . , = os Grew. | of them. 2 F South. 
Acguft'scENCE. . {. [from acquieſce.] 2. The thing gained; acquirement. 
1. A ſilent appearance of content, diſtinguiſhed Great Sir, all acqui/ition | 
on one fide from avowed conſent, on the other | Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 
from oppoſition. Your royal feet. Denham's Sophy. 
Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the | A ſtate can never arrive to its period in a more 
clergy, who were thought moſt averſe from it, | deplorable criſis, than when ſome prince lies 
there appeared any ſign of contradiction to that; hovering like a vulture to diſmember its dying 
but an entire acquzeſcence in all the biſhops thought | carcaſe ; by which means it becomes only an ac- 
it to do. b Clarendon.] quiſition to ſome mighty monarchy, without hopes 
2. Satisfaction, reſt, content. of a reſurreftion. I Swift. 
Many indeed have given over their purſuits af=F Acqurs1Tive. adj. Cacguiſitivus, Lat.] That 
ter fame, either from diſappointment, or from | which is acquired or gained. 
experience of the little pleaſure which attends it, He died not in his acqui/itive but in his native 
or the better informations or natural coldneſs of | ſoil ; nature herſelf, as it were, claiming a final 
old age; but ſeldom from a full ſatisfaction and | intereſt in his body, when fortune had done with 
&cquicſcence in their preſent enjuyments of it. him. Wotton. 
| . Accus 7. . J. [See AcqQuesT.] Acquire- 
ment; attainment; gain. Not in uſe. 
His ſervant he with new acqurſt 
Of true experience from this great event, 
With peace and conſolation hath diſmiſt. Mil. 
' To ACQUPUT. v. a. [acguiter, Fr. See Quit. ] 
1. To ſet free. | | 
Ne do I with (for wiſhing were but vain) 
To be acquit from my continual ſmart ; 
But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 
And yield for pledge my poor captived aer 
| eier. 
2. To clear from a charge of guilt; to ab- 
ſolve ; oppoſed to candems, either fimply with an 
accuſative, as, the jury acquitted him, or with the 


Sroift. . 

To AcqQurTTANCE. v. a. To procure an ac- 
quitrance z to acquit : a word not in preſent uſe. 

But if black ſcandal and foul-fac'd reproach, 

Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 

Your mere enforcement ſhall acquiztance me 

From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. 
| Shake/Þs 

AcevrTTANCE. . ſ. from acquit.] 

1. The act of diſcharging from a debt. 

8 But ſoon ſhall find 
Forbearance, no acguittance, ere day end | 
Juſtice ſhall not return, as beauty, ſcorn'd. Milt, 

2. A writing tcitifying the receipt of a debt. 

Lou can produce acquittances 0 
For ſuch a ſum, from ſpecial officers 
Of Charles his father. Shakeſp. Loves Lab. Loft 

They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acquittances, but pay again. | Donne, 

The ſame man bought and fold to himſelf, paid 
the money, and gave the acquittance., Arbuthnot.. 

A'cRE. u. . | Acne, Sax.} A quantity of land 
containing in length forty perches, and four in: 
breadth, or four thouſand eight hundred and for- 
ty ſquare yards. Dig. 

Search ev'ry acre in the high-grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. Shak. King Lear. 

A'cr1D. adj. | acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting taſte z. 
bitter; ſo as to leave a painful heat upon the or- 
gans of taſte. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the ſharp particles- 
of the firſt, being involved in a greater quantity 
of oil than thoſe of the laſt. Arbuthnot on Aliments.. 

Ackrino/nious. adj, Abounding with acrimo- 
ny; ſharp; corroſive. | 

If gall cannot be rendered acr:monious, and bit 
ter of itſelf, then whatever acrimony or amari-- 
tude redounds in it, muſt be from the admixture. 
of melancholy. Harvey on Canſumptions.. 

A'crimonY. . ſ. [acrimonia, Lat.] | 

1. Sharpneſs, corroſiveneſs. ; 

There be plants that have a milk in them when: 
they are cut; as, figs, old lettuce, ſow-thiſtles, 
ſpurge. The cauſe may be an inception of putre- 
faction: for thoſe milks have all an acrimony,. 
though one would think they ſhould be lenitive. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory... 

The chymiſts define ſalt, from ſome of its pro- 
perties, to be a body fuſible in the fire, congeal- 
able again by cold into brittle glebes or cryſtals, 
ſoluble in water, ſo as to diſappear, not malleable, 
and having ſomething in it which affects the or- 


— 


LD. difon. 

3- Submiſſion ; confidence. | 
Ihe greateſt part of the world take up their 
perſuaſions concerning good and evil, by an im- 
plicit faith, and a full acquieſcence in the word of 
thoſe, who ſhall repreſent things to them under 
theſe characters. | South, 
 AcqQuVRABLE. adj. [ from acquire.] That which 
may be acquired or obtained; attainable. 

Thoſe rational inſtincts, the connate principles 
engraver in the human ſoul, though they are 
truths acquirable and deducible by rational conſe- 
quence and argumentation, yet ſeem to be in- 
icribed in the very craſis and texture of the ſoul, 
antecedent to any acquiſition by induſtry or the 


exerciſe of the diſcuriive faculty in man. 5 
| Hales Origin of Mankind. 
If the powers of cogitation and volition, and 
ſenſation, are neither inherent in matter as ſuch, | 
nor acquirable to matter by any motion or modifi- 
cation of it; it neceffarily follows, that they pro- 
ceed from ſome cogitative ſub *ance, ſome incor- 


poreat inhabitant within us, which we call ſpirit | 


and foul, | | Bentley 
14. ACQUIRE. v. 4. [accue ir, Fr. acquiro, 
t. ä 5 


r. To gain by one's own labour or power; to 
obtain hat ĩs not received from nature, or tranſ- 
mitted by inheritance. | 

Better to leave undone than by our deed 

Acquire too high fame, while he, we ſerve, s 

away. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. To come to; to attain. 

Motion cannot be perceived without the per- 
cept ion of its terms, viz. the parts of ſpace which 


it immediately left, and thoſe which it next ac- 


. Glanville's Sceꝑſis. 


quires. 


AcgurReD. particip. adj. from acguire.] Gain- 
ed by one's ſelf in oppoſition to thoſe things which 
are beſtowed by nature. $a 

We are ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from 


4 


1 


particles from or of, which is more common, be- 
fore the crime. 
If I fin, then thou markeſt me, and thou wilt 
10! acquit me from mine iniquity. Job, x. 14. 
By the ſuffrage of the moſt and beſt he is al- 
ready acquitted, and, by the ſentence of ſome, 
condemaed. Dryden. 


He that judges, without informing himſelf to 


the utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquiz him- 
ſelf of judging amiſs. | Lacke. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his 
majeſty, whom I entirely acguit of any imputa- 
tion. Sæuift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. 

Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited 
with my afflictions, I have, by the bleſſing of God 
on my endeavours, overcome all difficulties; and 
in ſome meaſure, acguitted myſelf of the debt 
which I owed the public when 1 undertook this 
work. Dryden. 

4. In a ſimilar ſenſe, it is ſaid, The man bath 


acquitted himſelf well ; that is, he hath diſcharged f 


his duty. 
AcqQui/TMENT. ne ,. 
of being acquitted ; or 


from acquit.] The ſtate 
of acquitting.. 


| The word imports properly an g<qui:m'nt or | 


! 


gans of taſte with a ſenſation of acrimony or ſharp- 


neſs. Arbuthnot.. 
2. Sharpneſs of temper, ſeverity, bitterneſs of 


thought or language. 


John the Baptiſt ſet himſelf, with much acr+-- 
mony and indignation, to baffle this ſenſeleſs arro- 
gant conceit of theirs, which made them huff at 


the doctrine of repentance, as a thing below them, 


and not at all belonging o them. South. 
A'*caiTUDE. 2. /. | from acid.) An acrid taſte; 


a biting heat on the palate. 


In green vitriol, with its aſtringent and ſweet- 
iſh taſtes, is joined ſome acritude. Grew's Muſccum. 

AcRoama'TICAL.. adj. | ixgxuoun, Gr. I — 
Of or pertaining to deep learning; the oppoſite of 
exoterical. 

Ack Hic s. nf. ¶ Augaaſnd, Gr.] Ariſtotle's 
lectures on the more mice and principal parts of 
philofophy, to whom none but friends and fchotars 
were admitted by him. 

Acrofxnycalt. adj. | from aug, /ummus, and 
vz, nox; importing the beginning of night.] A 
term of aſtronomy, applied to the ſtars, of which 
the riſing or ſetting is called acrorycal,. when they 


A 
either appear above or fink below the horizon at 


the time of {unſet. It is oppoſed to coſmical. 

Acro'/XYCALLY. adv. from acronyeal, ] At 
tlie acronycal time. 

tie is tempeſtuous in the ſummer, when he 
rites hcliacally, and rainy in the winter, when he 

4 cs wcronycal'y, Dryden. 

A'croOSPIBRE. n. ſ. from dug and one gn, Gr. |] 

A ſhoot or fprout from the end of ſeeds before 
they are put in the ground. 

Stlany corns will tmilt, or have their pulp turn- 
ed into a {ubſtance like thick cream; and will 
fend forth their ſubſtance in an acreſpire. Aortim. 
 A*CROSPIRED. part. adj, Having ſprouts, or 
having ſhot out. 

For want of turning when the malt is ſpread on 

the floor, it comes and ſprouts at hoth ends, 
which is called acrofprred, and is fit only for ſwine. 
ortimer. 

Ac goss. adv. [from a for at, or the French 
#, as it is uſed in d travers, and 6 'ofs. ] Athwart, 
laid over ſomething ſo as to croſs it. 

The harp hath the concave not along the | 
firings, but a the ſtrings ; and no harp hath | 
the ſound fo 1 the and prolonged as the Iriſh 
harp. Bacon. 

This view 4 but not enjoy'd, with arms acroſs, 
He ſtood, reflecting on his country's loſs. Dryden. 

There is a ſet of artiſans, who, by the help of 
ſeveral poles, which they lay ac each others 
ſhoulders, build themſelves up into a kind of 
pyramid : fo that you ſee a pile of men in the air 
of four or five rows riſing one above another. 

Addiſon. 

25 Acro'sTICK. x. /. [from &:@- and & ©», | 
Gr.) A poem in which the firſt letters of every 
line be: aken, makes up the name of the per- 
ſon or thing on which the poem is written. 

_ adj. | 

That which relates to an acroſtick. 
2. „ That which contains acroiticks. h 
Leave writing Plays, and chooſe for thy com- 
mand | 
Some peacefuf province in acraſtict land: 
There thou may 'it wings diſplay, and altars raiſe, 
And torture one poor worl ten thoutand ways. 
Dryden. 

ACROTERS, or ATROTERLY. n. ſ. from 
ge, Gr. the extremity of any body.] Little 
pedeſtals without baſes, placed at the middle and 
the two extremes of pediments, ſometimes ſerv- 
ing to 8 ſtatues. 

To ACT. v. n. | ago, afum, Lat.] 

1. To be in action, not to reſt. 

He hangs between in doubt to a or reſt. Pope. 

2. To perform the proper functions. 

Albeit the will is not capable of being compel- | 
Jed to any of its actings, yet it is capable of be- 
ing made to a& with more or leſs difficulty, ac- 
cording to the different impreſſions it receives 
from motives or objects. South. 

3. To praiſe arts or duties; to conduct one's 
ſelf. | 

'Tis plain, that ſhe who, for a kingdom now, 
Would ſacrifice her love, and break her vow, 
Not out of love, but intereſt, ads alone, 

And would, ey'n in my arms, lie thinking of a 
chhone. Dryden's Conqueſt of Grenada. 

The deſire of happinets, and the conſtraint it 
puts upon us to ad for it, no body accounts an 
abridgment of liberty. Locke: 

The ſplendor of his office, is the then of that 
ſacred character which he inwardly bears : and 
one of theſe ought conitantly to put him in mind 
of the other, and excite him to ae up to it, 
through the whole courſe of his adminiſtration. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

It is our part and duty to co-operate with this 
grace, vigorouſly to exert thoſe powers, and ac? 
up to thoſe advantages to which it reſtores us. He 
has given eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame. 

Regers' s Sermons, 

4. To produce effects in ſome paſſive ſubject. 
Hence tis we wait the wond'rous cauſe to find 
How body ad upon impaſſive mind. CGarth's Diſ. 

Ihe omacli, the inteltines, the muſcles of the | 


lower belly, all a upon the aliment; befides, 
the cizyle is not ſucked, but ſquzezed into the 
mouths of the lacteals, by the action of the fibres 
of the guts. 


player. 


Ad well your part, there all the honour lies. 


With ached fear the villain thus purſu d. Dryden. 


the movements. 


not by devotion, but deſign. 


ther good or ill. 


| Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 


| Totry the vigour of them, and apply 


duction of effects. 
'Tis ſo much in your nature to do good, that | 
your life is but one continued a of placing bene- 


taken, a purpoſe executed. 


in af, but in poſſibility that which they after- 


ACT. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To ACT. v. a. 
t. To bear a borrowed character, ; as, a ſtage- 


Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe ; 


Pope. 
3. To counterſeit ; to foipn by action. 
His former trembling once again renew'd, 


3. To actuate; to put in motion; to regulate 


Moſt people in the world are a: Fed by levity 
and humour, by ſtrange and irrational changes. 
| South: 

Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as cove- 
tous as Demas, as falfe as Judas, and, in the whole 
courſe of their converſation, ac, and arc add, 
South, 

We ſuppoſe two diſtinct, incommunicable con- 
ſciouſneſſes acting the ſame body, the one con- 
ſtantly by day, the other by niglit; and, on the 
otker ſid?, the ſame conſciouſneſs acting by inter- 
vals two diſtinct bodies. Locke 

Ac r. u. / [ aun, Lat.] 

1. Something done; a deed; an exploit, whe- 


| A lower place, not w ell, 
May make too great an ag? : 
Better to leave undone than by our deed | 
Acquire too high a fame. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
The conſcious wretch muſt all his a, reveal; 
Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal ; 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
| To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 
2. Agency; the power of producing an effect. 
I will try the forces 


We count not worth the hanging; but none hu- 
man; . | 


Allayments to their a ; and by them gather 
Their ſeveral virtues and effects. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
2. Action; the performance of exploits ; pro. 


fits on many, as the ſun is always carrying Ius 
light to ſome part or other of the world. 
a Dryden s Fables. 
Who forth from nothing call'd this comely 
frame, 
His will and a&#, his word and work the ſame. _ 
P: 10x. 


4. The doing of fone particular thing 3a . Hep 


This a perſuades me, 
That this remotion of the duke and her, 
Is practice only. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
5. A ſtate of reality; effort. 
The ſeeds of herbs and plants at the firſt are not 


wards grow to be. Hogker. 

God alone excepted, who actually and ever- 
laſtingly is whatſoever he may be, and which 
cannot hcreafter be that which now he is not; al! | 
other things beſides are ſomewhat in poſiidility, 
which as yet they are not in 47. ooRer.. 

Sure they're conſcious 

Of ſome intended mifchief, and are fled 

To put it into act. Denbam's Sophy. 

6. Incipient agency; tendency to an effort. 

Her legs were buſkin'd, and the left before; 
| In a to ſhoot, a ſilver bow the bore. Dryden. 

7. A part of a play, during which the action 
pr oceeds without interruption. 

Many never doubt but the whole condition re- 
quired by Chriſt, the. repentance he came to 
preach, will, in that latt ſcene of their laſt ac, 
immediately before the exit, be as opportunely 
and acceptably performed, as at any other point 
of their lives. Hama Fundamentals. 


f 


A 0 T 
9. A deere of a court of juſtice, « or edi of 4 


legiſlature. 

They make edicts for uſury to ſupport uſurers, 
repeal daily any wholeſome a eſtabliſhed againſt 
the rich, and provide more piercing ſtatutes daily 
to chain up and reſtrain tlie poor. 

Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut. 

You that are king, though he do wear the crowng 

Have caus'd him, by new ad of parliament, 
To blot out me. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
9. Record of judicial proceedings. 

udicial 4, are all thoſe matters which relate 
to judicial proceedings; and being reduced into 
writing by a publick notary, are recorded by the 
authority of the judge. Ayliffe, 
A'cTiovw. nf. { action, Fr. ati, Lat.] 
I. The quality or itate of acting, oppofite te 

O noble Engliſh ! that could entertain 
With half their forces the full power of France; 
And let another half ſtand laughing by, 

All out of wer k, and cold for action. 

pier. po s Henry V. 
2. An act or thing done; a dee 

This action, I now go on, 

Is for my better grace. Shak. Wint'r's Tale, 
God never accepts a good inclination inſtead of 
a good action, where that aon may be done; nay, 
fo much the contrary, that, if a good inclination 
be not ſeconded by a good action, the want of that 
ac ton is made ſo much the more criminal and in- 
excuſable. | South. 

3- Agency, operation: 

It is better, therefore, that the earth mould | 
move about its own center, and make thoſe uſeful 
viciflitudes of night and day, than expoſe always 
the ſame ſide to the on of the ſun. Bentley, 

He has ſettled laws, and laid down rules con- 
formable to which natural bodies are gov erned in 
their ions upon one another. Cheyne. 
4. The ſeries of events repreſented in a fable. 
This a#19n ſhould have three qualifications. 
Firtt, it ſhould be but one action; ſecondly, ix 


re 


chould be an entire action; and, thirdly, it ſhou!d 


be a great action, Addijon. 

5. Geſticulation; the accordance of the motions 
of the body with the words ſpoken ; a part of 
oratory. _ 
— He that ſpeaks doth gripe the hearer's wriſtz 
While he that hears makes fearful actor 
With wrinkled brows. Shak. King John 
Our orators are obſerved to make uſe of leſs 
| geſture or action than thoſe of other countries. 

Addiſore 

6. [In law.] It is uſed with the prepoſition” 
egit before the perſon, and for before the 
thing. 

Adions are perſonal, real, and mixt: action per- 
ſonal belongs to a man againſt another, by reaſon 
of any contract, offence, or cauſe, of like force 


with a contract or offence made or done by him 


or ſome other, for whoſe fact he is to anſwers 
Aion real is given to any man againſ? another, 
that poſſeſſes the thing required or ſued for in his c 
on name, and no other man's. Action mixt, is 
that Which lies as well i or for the thing 
which we ſeek, as againſi the perſon that hath it; 
called mixt, becauſe it hath a mixt reſpect both to 
the thing and to the perſon. 

Action is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. A.- 
tion civil is that which tends only to the recovery 


| of that which is due to us; as a ſum of money 


formerly lent. Action penal is that which aims 
at ſome penalty or puniſhment in the party ſued, 


be it corporal or pecuniary : as, in common law, 


the next friends of a man feloniouſly flain ſhall 
purſue the law ag the murderer. tion mixt 
is that which ſeeks both the thing whereof we are 
deprived, and a penalty alſo for the unjuſt detain- 
ing of the ſame. | 
Action von the caſr, is an action given for redreſs 

of wrongs done without force again/? any man, by 
law not ſpecially provided for. 

on upon the ftatuts, is an action brought againſs 
a man upon breach of a ſtatute. | Convell, 


Five ads are the juſt meaſure of a play. Roſconm:. 


There was never man could have a juſter ac- 


"ACT 


Slee againſt filthy fortune than T, fince, all other ! 
things being granted me, her blindneſs is the only 


Jett. 
For our reward then, 
Firſt, all our debts are paid; dangers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgments, agarnf? us quitted. 


B. Fonſon. | 


7. In the plural, in France, the ſame as flocks 
in England. 5 
AcTIoN ABLE. adj. | from action.] That which 
admits an action in law to be brought againſt it; 
puniſhable. N i 
His proceſs was formed; whereby he was found 
guilty of nought elſe, that I could learn, Which 


was actionable, but of ambirion. 
| | Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
No man's face is a#tonable: theſe ſingularities 


are interpretable from more innocent cauſes. 
' Collier. 


| A'ctroxary, or A'cT10n15T. ». /. | from ac-| 


tian. One that has a ſhare in actions or ſtocks. 
Al/cTIoN-TAKING. adj. Accuſtomed to reſent 


by means of law; litigious. 


A knave, a rafcal, a filthy worſted-ſtocking 
knave; a lily-liver'd ain tating Knave. Shak. 

AcTtitTy Tron. x. /. | from a&ito, Lat.] Acti- 
on quick and frequent. Die. 

To A'CTiVATE. v. a. [from afive.] To make 
active. This word is perhaps uſed only by the 
author alleged. 

As ſnow and ice, efpecially being holpen, and 
their cold afrvated by nitre or ſalt, will turn wa- 
ter into ice, and that in a few hours; fo it may 
be, it will turn wood or ſtitf clay into ftone, in 
longer time. Bacon. 

A'ctive. adj. [afivus, Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or quality of act- 
ing. LESS 
Theſe particles have not only a vis inertie, ac- 
companied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion, as 
naturally reſult from that force, but alſo they are 
moved by certain au principles, ſuch as is that 
of gravity, and that which cauſes ſermentation, 
and the coheſion of bodies. Newton's Optics 

2. That which acts, oppoſed to paſſive, or that 
which ſuffers. | | 

A hen an even flame two hearts did touch, 

His office was indulgently to fit | 

AcXives to pailives, correipondency 
Only his ſubject was. Donne. 

If you think that, by multiplying the addita- 
ments in the ſame proportion that you multiply ti.e 
ore, the work will follow, you may be deceived : 


for quantity in the paſſive will add more reſiſtance 


than the quantity in the a&#ive will add force. 
| | Bacon. 
3. Buſy, engaged in action; oppoſed to ide or 
fedeatary, or any ſta e of which the duties are per- 
formed only by the mental powers. | 
'Tis-virtuous action that mult praiſe bring forth, 
Without which flow advice is little worth ; 


| Yet they who give good counſel praiſe deſerve, 


Tho' in the a&ive part they cannot ſerve. 
; | Denham, 
4. Practical; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had in theſe men freſh experi- 
ence, how dangerous ſuch acfive errors are. 
Hooker. 

5. Nimble; agile; quick. 5 
Some bend the ſtubborn bow for victory; 
And ſome with darts their active ſine es try. 
| Dryden. 
6. In grammar. . ä 
A verb a#ive is that which ſignifies action, as 
IJ teach. | Clarke's Latin Grammay.. 
A'cTivELy. adv. [from active] In an active 
manner; buſily; nimbly. In an active ſignifica- 
tion; as, the word is uſed actively. 

- A'eTiventss. 2. /. | from aive.] The quality 
of being active; quickneſs; nimbleneſs. This is 
a word more rarely uſed than activity. 

What ſtrange agility and ai do our com- 
by continual exerciſe? 25 0 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


AcTrvirty. nf. [from active.] The quality of 


mon tumblers and dancers on the rope attain to, 


being active, applied eitber to things or perions, 


Sidney. 


þ 


RCT 


Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artifl- 
cial ice, increaſeth the activity of cold. Bacon. 

Our adverſary will not be idle, though we are; 
he watches every turn of our ſoul, and incident of 
our life; and, if we remit our activity, will take 
advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

Alo roR. 2. ſ. Cactor, Lat.] 

1. He that acts, or performs any thing. 

The virtues of either age may correct the de- 


fects of both: and good for ſucceſſion, that young 


men may be learners, white men in age are a&or5. 
Bacon. 


He who writes an Encomium Nerons, if he does 


it heartily, is himſelf but a tranſcript of Nero in 


his mind, and would gladly enough ſee ſuchpranks, 
as he was famous for, ated again, though he dares 
not be the actor of them himſelf. South. 

2. He that perſonates a character; a ſtage- 


player. 
| | . Would you have 
Such an Herculean ar in the ſcene, 
And not this hydra? They muſt ſweat no leſs 
To fit their properties, thant' expreſs their parts. 
Ben Fonſon. 
When a good ao doth his part preſent, 
In every act he our attention draws, 
That at the laſt he may find juſt applauſe. 
| | Denham. 
Theſe falſe beauties of the ſtage are no more 


ſhine upon them, they vaniſh in a twinkling. | 
h Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

Al/cTRESS. nf. [africe, Fr.] | 

1. She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame, as an a#rrſ5 
in the nid; but the part ſhe acts is very thort, 
and none of the moſt admired circumſtances of that 
divine work. Addiſon. 
We ſprights have juſt ſuch natures 
We had, for ail the world, when human creatures; 
And therefore I that was an 4 here, 


2. A woman that plays on the ſtage. 
A'cTUAL. adj. | af#vel, Fr.] | 

1. That which compriſes action. 

In this ſtumbry agitation, beſides her walking 


nave you heard her ſay ? Shak: ſprare's Macbeth. 

2. Really in act; not merely potential. | 

Sin, there in pow'r before 

Once agua; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. 

3. In at; not purely in ſpeculation. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an a fault: 

Then what muſt he expect, that ſtill proceeds 
To finith tin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 
| Dryden. 

Acryl. nf. [from actual.] The ſtate of 
being actual. 

The a.Z«ality of theſe ſpiritual qualities is thus 
imvriſoned, though their potentiality be not quite 
deſtroyed : and thus a craſs, extended, impene- 
trable, paſſive, diviſible, unintelligent ſubſtance 
is generated, which we call matter. Cheyne, 

A/c TUALLY. adv. | from actual.] In act; in 
effect; really. | 460 

All mankind acknowledge themſelves able and 
ſufficient to do many things, Which actually they 
never do. nt; South. 

Read one of the chronicles, and you will think 
you were reading a hiſtory of the kings of Itrael 
or ſudah, where the hiſtorians were adwally in- 


Milton. 


vidence, the kings were diſtinguiſhed by judg- 
ments or bleſſings, according as they promote 
idolatry, or the worſhip of the true God. 


- 


Addiſon. 
Though our temporal proſpects ſhould be full 
of danger, or though the days of ſorrow ſhould 
 a/7ually overtake us, yet ſtill we muſt repole our- 
ſelves on God. Rogers. 
A'CTUALNESS. u. ſ. [ from actual.] The quali- 
ty of being actual. 
A'cTUARY. n. ſ. [actuarius, Lat.] The regiſter 


who compiles the minutes of the proceedings of a 
court; a texm of the civil law. | | 


laſting than a rain- bw; when the ar ceaſes to | 


lay all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Drydin. | 


and other , performances, what, at any time, 


* 


ſpired, and where, by a particular ſcheme of pro- 


1 


Ac u 


Suppofe the judge ſhould fay, that he would 
have the keeping of the acts of court remain with 
him, and the notary will have the cuſtody. of them 
with himſelf : certainly, in this cafe, the aFuar 
or writer of them ought to be preferred. Ayliffe. 

A'cTVATE. adj. | from the verb To actuate.] Put 
into action; animated; brought into effect. | 

The active informations of the intellect, filling 
the paſſive reception of the will, like form cloſ- 
ing with matter, grew aFzate into a third and diſ- 
tinct perfection of practice. South. 

To A'CTUATE. v. a. [from ago, arm, Lat.] 
To put into action; to invigorate or increaſe the 
powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a 
living ſpirit, and ſeems, by ſome vital irradiation, 
to be actuated into this luſtre. Brown's Vatg. Errours. 

Such is every man, who has not actuated the - 
grace given him, to the ſubduing of every reign - 
ing fin. Decay of Picty. 

Men of the greateſt abilities are moſt fired with 
ambition ; and, on the contrary, mean and nar- 
row minds are the leaſt aZuat-d by it. Addijon. 

Our paffions are the ſprings which actuate the 
powers of our nature. Rogers. 

Acrvo's k. adj. from acc.] That which hath. - 
ſtrong powers of action: a word little uſed. 

To AcAT F. v. a. [ ac, Lat.] To ſharpen, to 


invigorate with any powers of ſharpneſs. 


Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pick. 
led meats, and debauching with ſtrong wines, do 
inflame and acuate the blood, whereby it is capa» 
citated to corrode the lyngs. Harvey on Conſumpt. 

AcuLEATE. adj. | aculeatus, Lat.] That which. 
has a point or ſting ; prickly ; that which termi. 
nates in a ſha int. N 
- ACUMEN, u. . | Lat.] A ſharp point; figw! 
ratively, quickneſs of intelle&s. 

The word was much atfected by the learned 
Ariſtarchus in common converſation, to ſiznify 


genius or natural acumen. ' Pope. 
Ac uli TED. particip. adj. Ending in a point g 
ſharp-pointed. 


This. is not acuminated and pointed, as in the reſt, 

but ſeemeth, as it were, cut off. 
; | | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I appropriate this word, Not: me tangere, to a 
ſmall round acuminated tubercle, which hath not 
much pain, unleſs touched or rubbed, or exaſpe- 
rated by topicks. I iſcnan. 

ACU'TE. adj. | acutus, Lat.] 

1. Sharp, ending in a point; oppoſed to lu 
or blunt. a 

Having the ideas of an obtuſe and an acute ang 
led triangle, both drawn from equal baſes and be- 


| tween parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, 


perceive the one not to be the other, but cannot 
that way know whether they de equal. Locke, 

2, In a figurative ſenſe applied to men; inge- 
nious; penetrating; oppoſed to dall or flupid. 

The acute and ingenious author, among many 
very fine thoughts, and uncommon reflections, 
has ſtarted the notion of ſeeing all things. in God. 

Lockes 
3. Spoken of the ſenſes, vigorous ; powerful 
in operation. 

Were our ſenſes altered, and made much quick- 
er and acuter, the appcarance and outward ſcheme 
of things would have quite another face to us. 

. Locke. 

4. Acute diſeaſe. Any diſeaſe, which is attend- 
ed with an increaſed velocity of blood, and ter- 
minates in a few days; oppoſed to chrouical. 

| Nuincy. 

5. Atute accent; that which raiſes or ſharpens. 
the voice. 

Accor RTV. adv. | from acute.] After an acute 


manner; ſharply ; it is uſed as well in the figu- 


rative as primitive ſenſe. 

He that will look into many parts of Aſia 
and America, will find men reaſon there, per- 
haps, as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard 
of a ſyllogiſm. ; Locke 

Ac vuv'TENESS. 3. . [from acute, which fee. 

1. Sharpneſs. ; 

2. Force of intelegts. 
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The would not he ſo apt to think, that there ; 


could be nothing added to the acuten;ſs and pene- 
tration of their underſtandings. Locke. 
3. Quickneſs and vigour of ſenſes. 

it eyes fo framed could not view at once the 
hand and the hour-plate, their owner could not 
be benefited by that acmzcneſs 5 which, hilft it 
diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the machine, 
made him loſe ils uſe. Locks. 

4. Violence and fpeedy criſis of a malady. 

We apply preſent remedies according to indi- 
cations, reipecting rather the acuten;/5'of the dif- 
caſe, and precipitancy of the occaſion, than the 
zifing and letting of ſtars. Beroun 

Sharpne ſs of ſound. 
This acut: meſs of ſound wi'l ſhew, that whilſt, 


to the eye, the bell ſeems to be at reſt, yet the 


minute parts of it continue in a very brits mo- 
tion, without which they could. not ſtrike the 


air. Boyle. | 
- Apa'c Ten. participal adj, [adactus, Lat. 


Pri iven by force: a word little uſed. Diet. 
Abe . . | adagium, Lat. ] A maxim 
handed down from antiquity ; a proverb. 

Shallow unimproved intellects, are confident 
pretenders to certainty ; as if, contrary to the ad- 
age, ſcience had no friend but i ignorance. 

Glanville's Scepſis Scientifica. 
Fine fruits of learning! old ambitious fool, 
- Dar'ſt thou apply that adage of the ſchool ; 

As if 'tis nothing worth that lies conceal'd ; 

And ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd ? Dryden. 

AD. n. J. [Italian.J A term ſed by 


- muſicians, to mark a flow time. 


A'DAMANT. a. /. [| adamas, Lat. from a a6 
_ Gr. that is imjuperable, infrangible.] 

A ſtone, imagined by writers, of impene- 
ks hardneis. 

So great a fear my name amongſt them ſpread, 
That they ſuppos'd I could rend bars of ſteel, 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant. 

Satan, with vaſt and haughty ſtrides adyanc'd, 
* ame tow'ring, arm'd in adamant, and gold. 

Milton. 
Eternal deities, 
Who rule the, world with abſolute decrees, 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 
With pens of adamant, on plates of braſs. 
Dryden. 

2. The diamond. 

Hardneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all 
other bodies, and among them the adamant all 
other ſtones, being exalted to that degree thereof, 
that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the 
factitious ſtones of chymiſts, in imitation be- 


wg eaſily detected by an ordinary lapidiſt. 


Ray on the Creation. 


3- Adamant is taken for the loadſtone. 

You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant / 

But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 

Is true as ſteel. | Shak: ſprare. 
Let him change his lodging from one part of 
the town to another, which is a great adamant 
of acquaintance. Bacon. 

AnDaMaxTEAN. adj, [from adamant.) Hard 
as adamant. - 

He weaponleſs himſelf, 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 
Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd 


cuirals, 
Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail 
' cad mantean proof. Milton. 
This word occurs, perhaps, only in this paſ- 


ſage. 
ApaMa'xTINE. adj. [adamantinus, Lat.] 
1. Made of adamant. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais*d on high, 
With adumantize columns, threats the . * 
en. 


2. Having the qualities of adamant ; as, 1 


neſs, indiſſolubilitv. 


Could Eve's weak hand, extended to the tree, 
In ſunder rend that adamantine chain, 
Whoſe golden links, effects and cauſes be, 
And which to God's own chair doth fix'd re- 
main? Davies. 


Shale. 


ADD 


An eternal ſterility muſt have poſſeſſed the 
world, where: all things bad been ſixed and 
faſtened everlaſtingly with the adamantine chains 


the herb yielding ſced, and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit after its kind; ; and it was ſo. Bentley. 

In adimanltine chains mall death be hound, | 
And hell's grün tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 

Pope. 

Tho' . bonds the chief reſtrain, 
The dire reſtraint his wiſdom will defeat, 

And ſoon reſtore him to ls regal ſeat. Pope. 

A'pan's-aPPLE. u. .. [in anatomy. A pro- 
minent part of the throat. 

To ADA'/PT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit one 
thing to another; to ſuit; to proportion. 

'Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are ſomewhat dimmiſh grown 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my ſignlt. Suit. 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but 
a good poet will ade the very ſounds, as well 2s 
words, to the things ke treats of. Pope's Letters. 

Abar rA ION. . /. {[ſrom adapt. ] The act 
of fitting one thing to another; the ſitneſs of 
one thing to another. 

Some ſpecies there be of middle natures, that 
is, of bird and beaſt, as batts; yet are their parts 
ſo ſet together, that we cannot define the begin- 
ning or end of either, there. being a commixtion 
of both, rather than adaptation « or cement of the 
one unto the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Adheſion may be in part aſcribed, either to 
ſome elaſtical motion in the preiſed glaſs, or to 
the exquiſite adaptation of the almoſt number- 
leſs, though very ſmall, aſperities of the one, 
and the numerous little cavities of the other ; 
whereby the ſurfaces do lock in with one another, 
or are, as it were, claſped together. Boyle. 

Apa'eT10N. n. J. [from adapt.] The act of 
fitting. 

It were alcne a ſufficient work to ſhew all the 
neceflities, the wiſe contrivances, and prudeiit 
adaptions, of theſe admirable machines, for the 


| benefit of the whole. . Cheyne. 


Abe TNEkSS. 1. ſ. [ for adaptedneſs, from adapt. 
Some notes are to diſplay the adeptnejs of the 
ſound to the ſenſe. Dr. Newton. 

This word I have found no where elſe. 

To ADco/RPORATE. v. a. | from ad and corpus. 
To unite one body with another ; more e uſually 
wrote accorporate ; Which ſee. 

To ADD. v. a. | adds, Lat.] 

1. To join ſomething to that which was + before. 

Mark if his birth makes any difference, 


They, whoſe muſes have the higheſt flown, 
Add not to his immortal memory, 
But do an act of friendſhip to their own. Dryden. 

2. To perform the mental operation of adding 
one number or conception to another. To add 7 
is proper, but to add together ſeems a ſoleciſm. 

Whatſoever poſitive ideas a man has in his mind, 
of any quantity, he can repeat it, and add it 10 
the former, as eaſily as he can add together the ideas 


of two days, or two years. Locke. 


A'/DDaBLE. adj LO add.] That to which 
ſomething may be 


added. 

The firſt number in every addition is called the 
addable number, the other, the number or num- 
bers added, and the number invented by the ad- 


dition, the aggregate or ſum. Cocker, 
To ADDE'CIMATE. v. a. 3 Lat.] To 
take or aſcertain tithes. Dia. 


To Abpr'EM. v. a. [from deem. To eſteem; 
to account. | 
This word is now out of uſe. 
She ſcorns to be addeew'd ſo worthleſs-baſe, 
As to be mov'd to ſuch an infamy. 
Daniel; Civil Wars. 
A'DDER. .. {. [Axcen, N 
from eixxen, Sax. poiſon. | A ſerpent, a viper, 


3 poiſonous _ perhaps of any ſpecies In 


of ſpecific gravity ; if the Aimighty had not 
ſpoken and ſaid, Let the earth bring forth grats, | 


If to his words it add; one grain of ſenſe. Dryden. 


ded. Aaddible is more proper. 
It ſignifies more properly that which may be 


FIaddne, as it feems 


ADD 


2 language, adders and rakes are not . 
ame. 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye ? Luk, 
An adder did it; for, with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ſerpent, never add-r ſtung. 
Shak bear 74 
The adder teaches us where to ſtrike, by her 
curious and fearful PET IE of her head. Tay. 
' A/dDER'S-GRASS. n. ſ. The name of a plant, 
imagined by Simmer to be ſo named, becauſe ſer- 
pents lurk about it. 
A'DDER'S-TONGUE-. 2. 5 Pliglaſu, Lat Ti | 
The name of an herb. 
It hath no viſible flower; but the ſeeds are pro- 
duced on a ſpike, which reſembles a ſerpent's 


tongue; which ſeed is contained in many longitu- 


dinal cells. | Miller. 

The moſt common ſimples are comfrey, bugle, 
agrimony, ſanicle, paul's-betony, fluellin, peri- 
Winkle, adder” s-tongue. Wiſe tſeman's Surgerys 

 A'obeR's-woRT. n, . An herb ſo named, on 
account of its virtue, real or ſuppoſed, of cur. 
ing the bite of ſerpents. 

A/DD1BLE. adj. [from add.] Poflible to be ad- 
ded. See AbbAR Lk. 

The cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, is the 


confuſed, incomprehenſible remainder of endlets, 


ddible numbers, which affords no proſpect of 
top, or boundary, Locke, 

AnpiB!LITY. a. g. [from addible.] The poſ- 
ſibility of being added. 

This endleſs addition, or addit:/ity (if any one 
like the word better) of numbers, ſo apparent to 
he mind, is that which gives us the cleareſt and 
molt diſtinct idea of infinity. Locke. 

A'ov1ce. x. ſ. | for which we corruptly ſpeak 
and write ad, from adere, Sax. an G 

The addice hath its blade made thin and ſome- 
what arching. As the axe hath its edge parallel 
to its handle, ſo the addice hath its edge athwart 
the handle, and is ground to a bafil on its inſide 
to its onter edge. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes 

To ADDUCT. v. a. | addico, Lat.] 

1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good ſenſe; 
which is rarely uſed. 

Ye Know the houſe of Stephanus, that they 
aave addicted themſelves to the miniſtry of the 
ſaints. 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad ſenſe; as, bs 
addicted himſelf to vice. 

3. To devote one's ſelf to any perſon, party, or 
perſuaſion. A Latiniſm. 

I am neither author or fautor of any ſect: IL 


| will have no man addi himſelf to me; but if 1 


nave any thing right, defend it as truths. | 
Ben Ton ſon. 
ApnprcTEDNESSs. n. ſ. [from addicted. The 
quality or ſtate of being addicted. 
Thoſe know how little T have remitted of my 
former addi?edn:ſs to make chymical experiments. 
Boyle. 
Ab pr CTION., n. 5 [addiin, Lat.] 
I. The act of devoting, or giving up. 
2. The ſtate of being devoted. 
It is a wonder how his grace ſhould glean it, 
Since his addi#ton was to courſes vain; 
His companies unletter'd, rude, and ſhallow; 
His hours fill'd up with riots; banquets, 1 ports. 
Shakeſpear 7. 
An A DbDIT ANT. 2. . [additamentum, Lat.] 
The addition, or thing added. | 
Iron will not incorporate with brafs, nor other 
metals,. of itſelf, by ſimple fire: ſo as the enquiry 
muſt be upon the calcination, and the additamenty 
and the charge of them. Bacon. 
In a paiace there is firſt the caſe or fabrick, or 
moles of the ſtructure itſelf; and, beſides that, 
there are certain additzment; that contribute to its 
ornament and uſe; as, various furniture, rare 
fountains and aqueducts, divers things appendi- 
cated to it. Halt's Origin of Mankind. 
AvprT1ON. u. [. [from add. 
I. The act of adding one thing to another; op- 
poſed to diminution. 


The infinite diſtance between the Creator and 


the commons. 


ADD 
the nobleſt of all creatures can never be meaſured, 
nor exhauſted by endleſs addition of finite degrees. 
g ö Bentley. 

2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modeſtly done, if any of our own 
wiſdom intrude or interpoſe, or be willing to 
make additions to what Chriſt and his apoſtles have 
deſigned. ; 5 Hammond. 

Some ſuch reſemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our laſt evening's talk, in this thy dream, 

Bat with addition ſtrange ! Milton. 

The aboliſhing of villanage, together with the 
cuſtom permitted among the nobles, of ſelling 
their lands, was a mighty addition to the power of 

: Swift. 

3. In arithmetick. | 

Addition is the reduction of two or more num- 
bers of like kind together into one ſum or total. 

| Cocker's Arithmetick. 
4. In law. A title given to a man over and 
above his chriſtian name and ſurname, ſhewing 
his eſtate, degree, occupation, trade, age, place 
of dwelling. _ __ Cowell, 
Only retain 
The name, and all th* addition to a king 
The ſway, revenue, execution, ; 
Beloved ſons, be yours ; which to confirm, 
This coronet part between you. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
From this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all th' applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, | 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th' addition nobly 
ever. Shakeſpeare's Cor ilanus. 
There aroſe new diſputes upon the perſons 


named by the king, or rather againſt the additions | 


and appellations of title, which were made to 
their names. Clarendon. 

Avn1T10NAL, adj. | from addition. ] That which 
is added. 

Our kalendar being once reformed and ſet 
right, it may be kept ſo, without any conſidera- 
ble variation, for many ages, by omitting one 
leap-year ; i. e. the additional day, at the end of 
every 134 years. Holder on Time 

The greateſt wits, that ever were produced in 
one age, lived together in ſo good an underſtand- 
ing, and celebrated one another with ſo much ge- 
neroſity, that each of them receives an additional 
luſtre from his cotemporaries. Addiſon. 

They include in them that very kind of evi- 
dence, which is ſuppoſed to be powerful : and do, 
withal, afford us ſeveral other additional proofs, of 
great force and clearneſs. | Atterbury. 

App1T1oNnAL, n. .. Additament ; ſomething 
added. Not in uſe. 

May be ſome little additional may further the in- 
corporation. Bacon. 

A'ppiToRy. ad, [from add.] That which has 
the power or quality of adding. | 

The additory fiction gives to a great man a lar- 
ger ſhare of reputation than belongs to him, to 
enable him to ſerve ſome good end or purpoſe. 

Arbutbnot. 

A'DDLE, adj. | from axel, a diſeaſe, Sax. ac- 
cording to Skinner and 2 ; perhaps from yvel, 
idle, barren, unfruitful.] Originally applied to 
eggs, and ſignifying ſuch as produce nothing, but 
grow rotten under the hen; thence transferred 
to brains that produce nothing. | 

There's one with truncheon, like a ladle, 

That carries eggs too freſh or addle: 

And {till at random as he goes, 
Among the rabble rout beſtows. Hudi*ras. 

After much ſolitarineſs, faſting, or long ſick- 
nefs, their brains were adde, and their bellies as 
empty of meat as their heads of wit. 

| Burton on Melancholy. 

Thus far the poet; but his brains grow addle : 
And all the reſt is purely from his neddle. Dryd. 

To A'DDLE. v. a. | from addle, adj.] To make 
addle; to corrupt ; to make barren. 

This is alſo evidenced in eggs, whereof the 
ſound ones ſink, and ſuch as are addled ſwim ; as; 
do alſo thoſe that are termed hypanemn, or wind- 

eggs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


lete, 
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Where ivy embraceth the tree very ſorez 
Kill ivy, elſe tree will adale no more. | 
Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 
. A'vDLE-PATED. adj. Having addled brains. 
See ADDLE. | 

Poor flaves in metre, dull and addle-pated, 

M ho rhyme below even David's pſalms tranſlat- 
ed. Dryden. 

To ADDRE'SS. v. a. | addreſſir, Fr. from dere- 
gar, Span. from dirigo, dire. Zum, Lat. 

1. To prepare one's ſelf to enter upon any ac- 
tion; as, he addreſſed himſclf to the work, It has to 
before the thing. 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit ſad, 
Himſelf adde to that adventure hard. Fairy Queen. 

It lifted up its head, and did addreſs 
Itſelf 2 motion, like as it would ſpeak. | 

Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Then Turnus from his chariot leapiug light, 
Addreſs'd himſelf on foot to ſingle fight. Dryden. 

2. To get ready z to put in a ſtate for immediate 


uſe. 
They fell directly on the Engliſh battle; where- 


upon the earl of Warwick addreſſed his men to 


take the flank. Hayward. 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reſorted to this foreſt, 
Addreſs'd a mighty power, which were on foot, 
In his own conduct purpoſely to take 
His brother here. Shakeſpeare, As you like it, 
To: night in Harfleur we will be your gueſt, 
To- morrow for the march we are addreſt. Shakef. 

3. To apply to another by words, with various 
forms of conſtruction. 

4. Sometimes without a prepoſition. 

To ſuch I would addreſs with this moſt affec- 
tionate petition. Decay of Piety. 

Among the crewd, but far above the reſt, 
Young Turnus to the beauteous maid _—_ by 
: ry . 

Are not your orders to addreſs the ſenate ? Add. 

5. Sometimes with #9. 

Addr:fſing to Polio, his great patron, and him- 
ſelf no vulgar poet, he began to aſſert his native 
character, which is ſublimity. | Dryden. 

6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun; as, 
be addreſſed himſelf to the general. 

7. Sometimes with the accuſative of the matter 
of the addreſs, which may be the nominative to 
the paſſive. | 

The young hero had addreſſed his prayers to him 
for his aſſiſtance. Dryden. 


His vows to great Apollo thus addreff. Dryden. 
His ſuit was common ; but, above the * 
To both the brother-princes thus addreſt. Dryden. 

8. To addreſs ¶ in law] is to apply to the king 
in form. | 

The repreſentatives of the nation in parlia- 
ment, and the privy-council, addreſs'd the king 
to have it recalled. wift 

ApnRE'ss. 2. ſ. [addreſſe, Fr.] SE 

1. Verbal application to any one, by way of 
perſuaſion ; petition. | 

Henry, in knots involving Emma's name, 
Had half confeſs'd and half conceal'd his flame 
Upon this tree ; and as the tender mark 


Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 
That, as the wound, the paſſion might en- 
| creaſe. Prior. 

Moſt of the perſons, to whom theſe addreſſes 
are made, are not wiſe and ſkilful judges, but 
are influenced by their own ſinful appetites and 
paſſions. Watt's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Courtſhip. 

They often have reveal'd their paſſion to me: 
But, tell me, whoſe adde thou favour'ſt moſt ; 
I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. 

| Addi ſon. 

A gentleman, whom, I am ſure, yon yourſeif- 

would have approved, made his addreſſe; to me. 
| ; Addijon. 

3. Manner of addreſſing another; as, we ſay, 
a man of an happy or a plaaſing addreſs; a man of an 
aukward aa. 


To A'DDLE. v. 3. To grow; to increaſe. as 


4. Skill, dexterity. 


The prince himſelf, with awful dread poſſeſs d, 


Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, | 


ADH 
I could. produce innumerable inſtances from 
my own obſervation, of events imputed to the. . 
profound fkill and addreſs of a miniſter, which, 
in reality, were either mere effects of negligence, 


| weakneſs, humour, paſſion, or pride, or at beſt 
but the natural courſe of things left to them-. 


tel ves. Swift. 
5. Manner of directing a letter; a ſenſe chietly 
mercaatile. | 
Avprt'35FR. x. . ¶ from addreſs.] The perſon 
that addreſſes or petitions. 
Avppu'cent. adj. \adducens, [Lat.] » 
A word applicd to thoſe muſcles that bring for- 
ward, cloſe, or draw together the parts of the 
* to which they are arinexed. A 01 
9 Apbu'Lce. v. a. [ addoucir, Fr. dulcis, Lat.] 
To ſweeten : a word not now in uſe. 


ſhew of their king's affection, and many ſugared 
words, ſeek to addulce all matters between the 
two kings. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A/pELING. #. ſ. [from ædel, Sax. illuſtrious. } 
A word of honour among the Angles, properly 
appertaining to the king's children : king Ed- 
ward the Confeffor, being without ufue, and in- 
tending to make Edgar his heir, called him ad- 
ing. Cowell, 

Aneno'oRaPHy. n. ſ. [from a and yauyuy 
Gr.] Atreatiſe of the glands. 

Abu TON. . , adimo, ademptum, Lat.] 
Taking away; privation. _ Dick. 

ApE'eT. . . from s, Lat. that is, 
adepius artem. ] He that is completely {killed in 
all the ſecrets of his art. It is, in its original 
ſignification, appropriated to the chymiſts, but is 
now extended to other artiſts. 

The preſervation of chaſtity is eaſy to true 
adepts. Pope. 

Apx'e r. adj. Skilful; thoroughly verſed. 

If there be really ſuch adept philoſophers as we 
are told of, I am apt to thik, that, among their 
arcana, they are maſters of extremely potent 
menſtruums. Boyle. 

A'dEQUaATE. adj. ruvyg Lat.] Equal to; 
proportionate; correſpondent to, ſo as to bear 
an exact reſemblance or proportion. It is uſed 
generally in a figurative ſenſe, and often with 
the particle to. | a | 

Contingent death ſeems to be the whole ade- 
quate object of popular courage; but a neceſſary 
and unavoidable coffin ſtrikes paleneſs into the 
ſtouteſt heart. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The arguments were proper, adequate, and 
ſufficient to compaſs their reſpective ends. South. 

All our ſimple ideas are adequate ; becauſe, be- 
ing nothing but the effects of certain powers in 
things, fitted and ordained by God to produce 
ſuch ſenſations in us, they cannot but be correſ- 
pondent and @ e to thoſe powers. Locke. 

Thoſe are adequate ideas, which perfectly re- 


Swift. | preſent their archetypes or objects. Inadequate 


are but a partial, or incomplete, repreſentation 
of thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. 
Watt's Logick. 
A'DEQUATELY. adv. [from adequate. ] 
1. In an adequate manner; with juſtneſs of 
repreſentation ;_ with exactneſs of proportion. 
Gratitude conſiſts adequately in theſe two things: 
firſt, that it is a debt; — ſecondly, that it is 
ſuch a debt as is left to every man's ingenuity, 
whether he will pay or no. Sohxeth. 
2. It is uſed with the particle #o. 
Piety is the neceſſary Chriſtian virtue, pro- 
portioned ad-quately to the omniſcience and ſpii ĩ- 
tuality of that infinite Deity. Hammond's Funda. 
A'DEQUATENESS. 2. . | from adeguate.] The 
ſtate of being adequate; juſtneſs of repreſenta- 
tion; exactneſs of proportion. | 
AntgPo'Tick. adj. Not abſolute ; not def 
pot ick. . Dic. 
To ADHERE. v. ». f adbhereo, Lat.] 
1. To ſtick to; as, wax to the finger; with t 
before the thing. | g 
2. To ſtick, in a figurative ſenſe; to be con · 
fiſtent ; to hold together. 


1 


| Why every thing adber-s together, that no 
Vor. I. Ne. 2. 2 dra 


Thus did the French embaſſadors, with great 


— 
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dram of a ſcruple, no ſcruple of a ſcruple, no in- 
credulous or unſafe circumſtance— 
rn ' Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night 

3- To remain firmly fixed to a party, perſon, 
or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of you; 
And ſure I am, two men there are not living, 
To whom he more adheres. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Every man of ſenſe will agree with me, that 
ſingularity is laudable, when, in contradiction to 
a a multitude, it adheres to the dictates of con- 
ſcience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 

ADnrE/RENCE. n. |. [from adhere. ] See Ab- 
HESION. 

1. The quality of adhering, or Ricking ; tenacity. 

2. In a figurative ſenſe, fixedneſs of mind; 
Neadineſs; fidelity. 

The firm adberence of the Jews to their reli- 
gion is no leſs remarkable than their diſperſion ; 
conſidering it as perſecuted or contemned over 
the whole earth. Addiſon. 

A conſtant adherence to one ſort of diet may 
have bad effects on any conſtitution, + 

 Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Plain good ſenſe, and a firm adherence. to the 
point, have proved more effectual than thoſe 
arts, which are contemptuouſly called the ſpirit 
of Negoci ating. Swift. 

Avre'ktxcy. n. /. [The ſams with adherence. 

7. Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

Vices have a native adverency of vexation. 

Decay of Piety. 

Abur'REN r. adj. from adbere.] 

1. Sticking to. 

Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands his clung, 
And ſtuck adberent, and ſuſpended hung. Pepe. 

2. United with. 

Modes are ſaid to be inherent or adherent, that 
is, proper or improper. Adherent or improper 
modes ariſe from the joining of ſome accidenta! 
ſubſtance to the chief ſubject, which yet may be 
ſeparated from it; ſo when a bowl is wet, or a 
boy clothed, theſe are adberent modes; for the 
water and the clothes are diſtinct ſubſtances 
which adhere to the bowl, or to the boy. 

atts's Logick. 

AvnerENT. . ſ. [from adbere.] 

1. The perſon that adheres; one that ſupports 
the caùſe, or follows the fortune of another; a 
" Follower, a partiſan. 

Pripces muſt give protection to their ſubiets 
and adberents, when worthy occaſion ſhall require 
It. Raleigh. 

A new war muſt be undertaken upon the ad- 
vice of thoſe, who, with their partiſans and ad- 
1 were to be the ſole gainers by it. Soi. 

Any thing outwardly belonging to a perſon. 

When they cannot ſhake the main fort, they 
muſt try if they can poſſeſs themſelves of the out 
works, raiſe ſome prejudice? azainſt his diſcretion, 


his humour, his carriage, and his extrinſic «dhc- | 
Gorermmont of the Tongue. 


rens. 


Abu KTR. n. . [from adbere. He that ad- 
heres. 

He ought to be indulgent to ods conſciences; 
but, at the ſame time, a firm adberer to the eſtab- 
liſhed church. Sꝛoi t. 

Apne/510N. n. /. Cad He, Lat. ] 

1. The act or {tate of ſticking to ſomething. 
Aube ſon is generally uſed in the natural, and adb-- 
rence in ne metaphorical ſenſe. as, the edle ſio of 
Iron to the magnet; and adberence of a * to his Pa- 
8ro7. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of 
other bodies, if they be convenient (har ed for 
adbeſion, ſtick to one another, as wel as ſtick to 
this ſpirit ? py le. 

The reſt conſiſting wholly in the ſenkibie con- 
figurat ion, as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more, or 
leſs, firm adbeſion of the parts, as hard and ſoft. 
tough and prittle, are obvious. Las Te. 
Prove that all things, on occaſion, 
Love union, and dsſire ah. f. n. Pro. 
2. It is ſometimes taken, like adherence, figura- 


tively, for firmneſs in an OPINION, or ſteadineſs in | 


a practice. 


4b 


be fame want of T4 _ fame adh ſn 
to vice, and averſion from goodneſs, will be equal- 
ly a reaſon 255 their rejecting any proof whatſoe- 
ver. Atterbury. 
Avpne's1ve. adj. [from adbęſian.] Sticking ; 


tenacious. 


If flow, yet ſure, adheſir wwe to the tract, 
Hot-ſteaming up. Thomſen, 
to make uſe of. 

Salt, a neceſſary ingredient i in all ſacrifices, was 
adhihited and required in this view only as an em- 
blem of purification. 

Prefident Faber s Letter to a Bi 

Ann1s /TION, n. J. [from adbibit. | Applica- 
tion; uſe. Dig. 

An1s/cevcy. . . [ from adjaceo, Lat.] 

I. The ſtate of lying cloſe to another hing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See ApjJacinrT. 

Becauſe the Cape hath ſea on both ſides near it, 
and other lands, remote. as it werez equidiſtant 
from it; therefore, at that point, the needle is 
not diſtraqted by the vicinity of adj:cencics. 

Brown's Vaulgar Errours, 

Ar LokNr. ad. Cadjaccus, Lat.] Lying near 

or clofe ; bordering upon ſomething. 


of it iſſue into the body adjacent. acon. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, ſuch as water, have 
no ſenſible reflection but in their external ſuper- 
fices, where they are adjacent to other mediums of 
a different denſity. Newton, 

Apja/cenT. u. ſ. That which lies next ano- 
ther. | 

The ſenſe of the author goes viſibly in its own 
train, and the words receiving a determined ſenſe 
from their companions and adjacents, Avill not con- 
ſent to give countenance and colour to what muſt 
be ſupported at any rate. Loc be. 

ADpYAPHOROUS. adj. | EE.ne , Gr. Neutral; 
particularly uſed of ſome ſpirits and ſalts, Which 
are neither of an acid or alkaline nature. 

Quincy. 

Our adiaphorous ſpirit may be obtained, b y dif- 
tilling the liquor that is afforded by woods and di- 
vers other bodies. ayle. 

 Avia/phtory. 2. f. LMaupofla, Gr.] Neutrality; 
indifference. 

To ADJF/CT. v. a. [ adjicioy adjectum, Lat.] To 
add to; to put to another thing. 

Avjrz/cT10N. 1. .. Cadjectio, Lat.] 

a The act of adjecting, or adding. 

The thing adjected, or added. 

That unto every pound of ſulphur, an adiection 
of one ounce of quickſilver; or unto every pound 
of petre, one ounce of ſal-ammoniac, will much 
intend the force, and conſequently the report, I 
find no verity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

AvpjzcTi/T10Us. adj. [from adjection.] Added; 
thrown in upon the reſt. 

_ A'vjecmave. n. [. | adiectivum, Lat.] 

A word added to a noun, to ſignify the addition 
or ſeparation of- ſome quality, circumſtance, or 
manner of being; as, god, bad, are adjectives, be- 
cauſe in ſpeech, they are applied to nouns, to 
modify their ſignification, or intimate the manner 
of exiſtence in the things ſignified thereby. 

Clarke's Latin Grommar. 

All the verſification of Claudian is included 
within the compaſs of four or five lines; per pæ- 
tually cloſing his ſenſe at the end of a verſe, and 
that verſe commonly which they call golden, or 


betwixt them, to keep the peace Dryd-n. 

A'oJECTIVELY. adv. | from adje%ive.] After 
the manner of an adjective ; a term of grammar. 
Abl. adv. | from à Dien, uſed elliptically for 
Dieu fe vous commende, uſed at the departure of 
friends.] The form of parting, originally import- 
ing a commendation to the Divine care, but now 
uſed in a popular ſenſe, ſometimes to things inani- 
mate; farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged ſire 
Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted courſe. 
Fairy Queen. 


To ADHVYBIT. v. a. ¶adbibeo, Lat.] To apply; 


TY 


two ſubſtantives and two .Jdjc&ives, with a verb 


a 
4- 


It may corrupt within itſelf, although no part 


1 


| Adjournment in epre, an appointment of a day, 


| again, and we will. 


ADJ 


lords; ; you es yourſelf within the liſt of tub 
cold an adieu; be more expreſſive to them. 
Shakeſpeare's Allis well that ends well, 
While now I take my laſt adieu, 
Heave thou no ſigh, nor ſhed a tear; 
Leſt yet my halt-clos'd eye may view 
On earth an object worth its care. Prior. 
To ADJo/IN.:v. a. | adjoindre, Fr. 3 
1. To join to; to unite to; to put to. 
As one who long in populous city pent 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each ching met conceives delight. 
Milton, 
Corrections or improvements ſhould be as re- 
marks adjcined, by way of note or commentary, in 
their proper places, and ſuperadded to a regular 
treatiſe. 
2. To faſten by a joint or juncture. 
As a matly wheel 
Fixt on the ſummit of the higheſt mount, 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thouſand leiſor things 
Are mortis'd and adjoined. Shakeſpeare. 
To AnJo'in. v. n. To be contiguous to; to tie: 
next ſo as to have nothing between. 
Th' adj-ining fane, th' aſſenibled Greeks ex- 
preſs'd, 
And hunting of the Caledonian beaſt. Dryden. 
In learning- any thing, as little ſhould be pro- 
poſed to the mind at once, as is potiible; and, that 
being underſtood and fully mattered, proceed to 
the next adioiniag, yet unknown, fimple, unper- 
plexed propoſition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is princi- 
pally def gned. cke. 
To ADO URN. v. a. [ adjourner, Fr.] 
1. To put off to another day, naming the time 
a term uſed in juridical proceedings; as, of parli- 
aments, or courts of juſtice. 
The queen being abſent, 'tis aneedful fitneſs, 
That we adjourn this court to further day. 
Shakeſpeares 
By the king's anthority alone, and by his writs 
they are aſſembled, and by him alone are they 
prorogued and diſſolved ; but each houſe may ad- 
ſou n itſelf. Pacon.' 
2, To put off; to defer; to let ſtay to a future. 
time. 
Then Jupiter, thou King of gods, - 
Why haſt thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due, 
Being all to doluurs turn'd. Shafp. Cymbeline 
Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught ;; 
Enjoy the pr reſent hour, adjourn the future thought. 
Dryden. 
The formation of animals being foreign to my 
purpoſe, I ſhall uren, the conſideration of it to 
another occafion. Woodward's Natural Hiftor y. 
ADj0'URNMENT. . f. | adjournment, Pr. 
1. An aflignment of a day, or a putting off till 
another day. | 


when the juſtices in eyre mean to fit again. Coawe!!. 

2. Delay; procraſtination; diſmiſhon to a fu-- 
ture time. 

We will and we will not, and then we will not- 
At this rate we run our 
lives out in adjournments from time to time, out of 
a fantaſtical levity that holds us off and on, betwixt 
hawk and buzzard. L' Eftras. ge. 

A' pi os. adj. 8 us, Lat.] Fat. Ditts 

A'viT. nf. [aditus, Lat.] A paſſage for the 
conveyance of water under ground; a paſſage un- 
der ground in genera] : a term among the mine- 
men. 

For conveying away the water, they ſtand in 
aid of ſundry devices; as, adits, pumps, and wheels, 
driven by a ſtream, and interchangeably filling 

and emptving two buckets. Carew. 

The delfs would he fo flown with waters (it 
being impobilile to make any adit; or forghs to: 
drain them) that nv gins oz machines could ſatfice 
to lay and keep them dry. Kay. 

„ AprioR. 2. J. [from adco, aditum, Lat.] The 
a of going to another. Dit. 
To AD 1 UDGE. v. a. CL adjudito, Lat.] 


Uſe a more ſpacious ceremony to the ou | 


N 


1. To 


Watts, 5 


3 7 | 


1. To give the thing controverted to ons of the 
parties by a judicial ſentence; wih the particle 
to before the perſon. 

The way of diſputing in the ſchools is by in- 
ſifting on one topical argument; by the ſucceſs of 
which, victory is adjudged to the opponent, or de- 
nee Locke. 

The great competitors for Rome 

Cxſar and Pompey, on Pharſalian plains, 

Where ſtern Bellona, with one final ſtroke, 

Adijudgd the empire of this globe to one. 

_ Phillips. 

2. To ſentence, or condemn to a puniſhment ; 3 
with to before the thing. 

But though thou art adjudged to the death ; |; 
Yet I will favour thee in what I can. Shakeſ. 

3. Simply, to judge; to decree; to determine. 

He adjudged him unworthy of his friendſhip, 
purpoſing tharply to revenge the wrong he had 
received. Amolles. 

Apjopica'TION. n. /. [adjudicatio, Lat.] The 
act of judging, or of granting ſomething to a liti- 
gait, by a judicial ſentence. 

To AD] U'/DICATE. v. a. | adjudico, Lat.] To 
adjudge; to give ſomething controverted to one 
of the litigants, by a ſentence or deciſion. 

To A'DJUGATE. v. @. | 


to; to join to another by a yoke. Dit. 
A'ovJuMENT. n. J. [adjuncntig Lat.] _— . 
Tupport. Dick. 


ADJUNCT. n. ſ. [adjun tum, Lat.] 
t. Something adherent or united to another, 
though not eſſentially part of it. 
Learning is but an adiunct to ourſelf, 
And where we are our learning likewiſe is 
Shaleſpea "ts 
But I make haſte to conſider you as abſtracted 


from a court, which (if you will give me leave to 
uſe a term of logick) is ny an adjunet, not a bs 


priety, of happineſs. Dryden. 
The talent of diſcretion, in its ſeveral adjun®? 75 

and circumſtances, is no where fo ſerviceable as 

to the clergy. © Sift, 
2. A perſon joined to another. This ſenſe 


rarely occurs. 


He made him the aſſociate of his heir-apparent, 


together with the lord Cottington (as an adjanct 


of fingular experience and truſt) in foreign tra- 
vels, and in a buſineſs of love. ton. 

Abjuxcr. adj. United with; immediately 
tonſequent. 

So well, that what you bid me-undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
I'd do't. Shak:ſp. King John. 
Avju'/ncTION. 2. fc Cadjunctio, Lat. | 
x. The act of adjoining, or coupling together. 
2. The thing joined. 

Abc“ xc HE. nf. [adjunivus, Lat.] 

1. He that joins. : 

2. That which is joined. 

AvjurAa/TION. n. ſ. [ adjuratio, 10 1 | 

1. The a& of adjuring, or propoſing an oath 
to N 

2. The form of oath propoſed to another. 

When theſe learned men ſaw ſickneſs and 
phrenzy cured, the dead raiſed, the oracles put to 
ſilence, the dzmons and evil ſpirits forced to con- 
feſs themſelves no gods, by perfons, who only 
made uſe of prayer and adjurations in the name of 


their cruei tied Saviour; how could they doubt of 


their Sayiour's power on tlie like occaſions? 
Add'ſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
To ADJU'RE. v. a. | adjuro, Lat. | To impoſe 
an oath upon another, preſcribing the form in 
which he ſhall ſwear. 
Thou know'ſt, the magiſtrates 
And princes of my country came in perſon,” 
Solicited, commanded, threaten'd, urg'd, 
Atdzur'd by all the bonds of civil duty, 
And of religion, preſs'd how juft it was, 
How honourable. Milton. 
Ve lamps of heav'n! he ſaid, and lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable ſky! f 
Ye ſucred altars! from whoſe flames I fled, 
Te all of you adjured. 
To ADJU'ST. v. 4. [adj Her, Fr.] 


—— — 


DA | 


| 


{adjugo, Lat.] To yoke 


| { The act, or practice, of meaſuring out to each his 
part. 


want ſtandards in nature, whereby men may rec- 
| tify and acdſiſt their ſignification; therefore they 


ticle t before the thing to which the conformity, 
is made. 


think the hiſtorian had been a Chrittian, and that 


helps. 


| Adwiviftet their tepid genial as; . 


ADM 


1. To regulate; to put in order; to ſettle in 
the right form. 

Your Lordſhip removes all our difficulties, and 
ſupplies all our wants, faſter than the moſt viſi- 
onary projector can adjuft his ſchemes. —_— 

2. To reduce to the true ſtate or ſtandard; 
make accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, foe the moſt part, 


are very various and doubtful. Locke. 
3. To make conformable. It requires the par- 


As to the accompliſhment of this remarkable 
prophecy, whoerer reads the account given by Joſe- 
phus, without knowing his character, and com- 
pares it with what our Saviour foretold, would 


he had nothing elſe in view, but to adjuft the 
event t the prediction. Addiſon. 

ApJu'sTMENT. n. ſ. ¶ adi aſtement, Fr. 

1. Regulation; the act of putting in method ; 5 
ſettlement. | 

The farther and clearer adjaſtment of this affair, 
I am conſtrained to adjourn to the larger treatiſe. | 

Wondward. 

2. The ſtate of being put in method, or re- 
gulated. 

It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or 


clock, when we conceive of it as an inſtrument ] law. 


made to ſhew the hour: but it is a learned idea 
which the watch- maker has of it, who knows all 
the ſeveral parts of it, together with the various 
connexions and b of each part. 
Mattis Logick. 
A' Dj uTAN T. 2. ſ. A petty officer, ' whoſe 
duty is to aſſiſt the major, by diſtributing the pay, 
and overſeeing the puniſhment, of the common 
men. 
To ADJU'TE. v. a. [ adjuwo, adjutum, Lat.] To, 
help; to concur; a word not now in uſe. 4 
For there be 
Six ane as bold as he, 
Adjuting to his company; 
And each one hath his livery. 
Ben Jonſon's Underaniveds. 
Adv rok. n. ſ. [adjutir, Lat.] A helper. Di. 
AD er to: | adjutorius, Lat.] That which 
Diet 


An Avju'rarx, n. J. [Lat.] She who 277 | 

Dict. 

A'DJUVANT. adj. [adjuvans, Lat.] Helpful, uſe- = 
ful Dis 


** 


To A'/DJUvaTE. v. a. [adjuvo, Lat.] To help; 
to further; to put forward. Didi 
ADME'ASUREMENT. u. ſ.[ See MEASURE.] The; 
adjuſtment of proportions; the act or practice of 
meaſuring according to rule. 
— is a writ, which lieth for the 
bringing of thoſe to a mediocrity, that ufurp 
more than their part. It lieth in two caſes : one 
is termed admetſurement of dower, where the wi- 
dow of the deceafed holdeth from the heir, or his 
guardian, more in the name of her dower, than 
belongeth to her. The other is admeaſurement of 
paſture, which heth between thoſe that have com- 


in a cold climate. 


ADM 


Naught fear he from the weſt, whoſe gentle 
warmth 

Diſcloſes well the earth's all-teeming worab. _ 

Phillips. 

2. To act as the miniſter or agent in any em- 
to] ployment or office; generally, but not always, 
with ſome hint of ſubordination ; as, to adminiſter 
the government. 

For forms of government let fools conteſt, g 
Whate'er is beſt ad miniſter d is belt. Pope. 
3. To adminiſter juſtice ; to diſtribute right. 

4. To adminiſterthe ſacraments. 

Have not they the old popiſh cuſtom of admi- 
mftering the bleſſed ſacrament of the holy euctia- 
riſt with wafer-cakes ? Hooker. 

5. To adminiſter an oath ; to propoſe or require 
an oath authoritatively. 

Swear by the duty that you owe to heay” n, 

To keep the oath that we adminiſter.. Shakeſpeare. 

6. To adminiſter phyſick ; to give phyfick as it 
is wanted. 

I was carried on men's ſhoulders, N ing 
phyſick and phlebotomy. afer's Voyage, 

7. To adrunifter to; to contribute; to bring ſup- 
plies. 

I muſt not omit that thereis a fountain riſing in 
the upper part of my garden, which forms a little 
wandering rill, and adminiſters to the pleaſure, as 
well as the plenty of the place. Spe:tator, No. 477. 

8. To perform the office of an adminiſtrator iu 
Sce AbuiN Is TRAT Os. 

Neal's order was never performed, becauſe the 


executors durſt not admniſter. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To ADM NIS T RAT R. v. a. | adminiſire, Lat.] To 
| exhibit ; to give as phyſick. Not in uſe. 


They have the ſame effects in medicine, when 
inwardly adminiſtr ated to animal bodies. Wocdward. 
ADMINISTRATION. . f,\[ adnimſtratio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adminiſtering or conducting 


employment; as, the conducting the public at- 


fairs; diſpenfing the laws. 
I then did uſe the perſon of your father 3 


| The image of his power lay then in me: 

And in th' adniniftfation of his law; 

4 While I was buty for the commonwealth, 

| Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place. FEW 


In the ſhort time of his adminiſtration, he ſhone 
ſo powerfully upon me, that, like the heat of a 
Ruſſian ſummer, he ripened the fruits of poetry 
Dryden. 

2. The active or executive part of government. 
It may paſs for a maxim in ſtate, that the ad mi- 
— cannot be placed in too few hands, nor 
e legiſlature in. too many. Swifts 
3. Collectively, thoſe to whom the care of  pub- 


i. | lic affairs is committed. 


+ Diſtribution ; exhibition diſpenſation, ; 
here is, i ſacraments, to be obſerved their 
force, and their form of admnftration. Hooker. 
By the univerſal adziniſtration of grace, begun 
by our bleſſed Saviour, enlarged by his apoſtles, 
carried on by their immediate ſucceſſors, and to 
be completed by the reſt to the world's end; ali 
types that darkened this faith areenli zhtened. 
Sprat's Sermons. 
ApnrxrsTraTvE. adj. [from adniniſerat-.] 
that which adminiſters; that by which any ons 


mon of paſture appendant to their freehold, or | adminiſters. 


common by vicinage, ia caſe any one of them, or 
more, do ſurcharge the common with more cat- 
tle than they ought, Cowell. 
In ſome counties they are not mnch acquainted 
with admeaſ :rement by acre ; and thereby the writs 
contain twice or'thrice ſo many acres more than 
the land hath. Bacon. 
AvmaxsunaTion. n. .. [ad and menſura, Lat. 


AvwixIcLe, =. f. [edminiculum, Lat. | Help: ; 
ſupport; furtherance. Di? 
ADpwixYcULaR. adj, | from adminiculum, Lat. 7 | 
That which gives help. Dip. 
To ADMUNISTER. v. a. [ adminiſtra, Lat.) 
1. To give 3 ; to afford; to ſupply. 
Let-zephyrs bland 


= 
— 


| 


ApmixisTRA'TOR. u. .. [adminiſtrator Lat. 34 

x. Is properly taken for him that has tlie goods 
of a man dying inteſtate, committed to his charge 
by the ordinary, and is accountable for the ſame, 
whenever it ſhall pleaſe the ordinary to call upon 
him thereunto. Gomell 

He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and ob- 
ſerve what became of the king of Arragon, in 
holding the kingdom of Caftille, and whether he 
did hold it in his own right, or as adinmiſtr ator 0 
his daughter. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. He that officiates in divine Tights. 

I feel my conſcience bound to remember tha 
death of Chriſt, with ſome ſociety of Chriſtians 
or other, ſince it is a moſt plain command ; whe- 
ther the perſon, who dittributes theſe elements, 
* _ an gr ages or a e . att. 

Hors. 
es 2 Jo He 


longing to the ſea. 


ADM 


3. He that conduQts the government. 

The reſidence of the prince, or chief adminiſtra- 
ter of the civil power. Swift. 

ADpMI'NISTRATRIX. z. ſ. | Lat.] She who ad- 
Miniſters in conſequence of a will. 

ADMINISTRA'TORSHIP. 2. . | from adminiſtra- 
dor. ] the office of adminiſtrator. _ | 

AbMIRABVLITY. ». ſ. | admirabilis, Lat.] the 
quality or ſtate of being admirable. Dick. 


A'DMIRABLE. adj. | admirabilis, Lat. ] to be ad- 


mired; worthy of admiration; of power to ex- 
cite wonder: always taken in a good ſenſe, and 
applied either to perſons or things. 
The more power he hath to hurt, the more ad- 
mrable is his praiſe, that he will not hurt. Sidney. 
God was with them in all their afflictions, and, 
at length, by working their admirable deliverance, 
did teſtify that they ſerved him not in vain. Heer. 
What adnriroable things occur in the remains of 
Neveral other philoſophers ? Short, I confeſs, of 
the rules of chriſtianity, but generally above the 
Jives of chriſtians. South's Sermons. 
You can at moſt 
To an indiff rent lover's praiſe pretend: 
But you would ſpoil an admirable friend. Dryd. 
A'/DMIRABLENESS. v. /. [from admirab!c.] The 
quality of being admirable ; the power of raiſing 
wonder. 
” A'DMIRABLY. adv. [from admirable.] So as to 
raiſe wonder in an admirable manner. 
The theatre is the moſt ſpacious of any I ever 


ſaw, and fo admirably well contrived, that, from 


the very depth of the ſtage, the loweſt ſound may 
be heard diſtinctly to the fartheſt part of the au- 
dience, as in a whiſpering place; and yet, raiſe 
your voice as high as you pleaſe, there is nothing 
like an echo to cauſe the leaſt confuſion. Addiſon. 

ADMIRAL. . /. [amiral, Fr. of uncertain 
etymology. ] | 

An officer or magiſtrate that has the govern- 
ment of the king's navy, and the hearing and de- 
termining all cauſes, as well civil as criminal, be- 
| Cowell, 

2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alſo, in battle at ſea, overthrew Rodericus 
Rotundus, admire! of Spain; in which fight the 
admral, with his ſon, were both flain, and ſeven 
of his gallies taken. Knolles. 

Make the ſea ſhine with gallantry, and all 


The Engliſh youth flock to their admira/. Waller. 


3. The ſhip which carries the admiral or com- 


mander of the fleet. : 
The admiral galley, wherein the emperor him- 


Jelf was, by great miſchance ſtruck upon a ſand. 


: Knolles. 
A'oMIRALSHIP. nf. [from admiral. ] The office 
or power of an admiral. | | 
Apmira'LTyY., n. f. [amiraulte, Fr.] The 
power, or officers, appointed for the adminiſtra- 
tion of naval affairs. 
ADMIRATION. . . ſadmiratio, Lat.] | 
1. Wonder, the act of admiring or wonder- 


ng. 
Indu'd with human voice, and human ſenſe, 


Reaſoning to ad iran. 


ſequently, pleaſe: for, without motion, there 
can be no delight: which cannot be conſidered 
but as an active paſſion. When we view thoſe 
elevated ideas of nature, the reſult of that view 


is admiration, Which is always the cauſe of plea- 
ſure. 1 Is-den. 


diſcover a great deal in an objcct, which we un- 
derſtand to he excellent: and yet we ſee, we 
know not how much more beyond that, which 
our underſtandings cannot fully reach and com- 
prehend. Tillotſon. 
2. Tt is taken ſometimes in a bad ſenſe, though 
generally in a good. 
Your boldneſs I with admiration ſee ; 
What hope had vou te gain a queen like me? 
Becau'e a hero forc'd me once away, 
Am I thought fit to be a fecond prey ? Dryden. 
To ADMIRE. v. a. ¶admiro, Lat. admirer, Fr.] 


| With moſt admir' d diſorder. 


Milton. 


The paſſions always move, and therefore, con- 
admiſſion to this heat. 


There is a pleaſure in admivation, and this is 
that which properly cauſeth :d»iratn, when we 


ADM 
. # To regard with wonder : generally ina good 
enſe. | 
Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there 
is an admiration that is not the danghter of igno- 
rance. This indeed ftupidly gazeth at the un- 
wonted effect; but the philoſophic paſſion truly 
admires and adores the ſapreme efficient. Glanville. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed, in more familiar ſpeech, | 
for to regard with love. | 
3. It is uſed, but rarely, in an ill ſenſe. | 


You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To ADbMIRE. v. n. To wonder; ſometimes with 
the particle ar. | 
The eye is already fo perfect, that I believe the 
reaſon of a man would eaſily have reſted here, 
and adinir d at his own contrivance. a 
7 Ray on the Creation. 
AnwmYRrER. n. .. ffrom admire.] 
I. The perſon that wonders, or regards with 


admiration. 
Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained ſo 


meetin 


| great reputation, had they not been the friends 


and admirers of each other. Addiſon. 
Who moſt to thun or hate mankind pretend, 
Seek an admrer, or would fix a friend. Pope, 
2. In common ſpeech, a lover. LES 
AvmrRrINGLY. adv. | from admire. With admi- 
ration ; in the manner of an admirer. | 
The king very lately ſpoke of him admiringly 
and mournfully. Shakeſp. Alls abel that ends well. 
We may yet further admiringly obſerve, that 
men uſually give freelieſt where they have not 
given before. | Boyle. 
AnpwrYss1BLF. adj. [admitto, adiniſſi m, Lat.] 
That which may be admitted. | | 
Suppoſe that this ſuppoſition were adm ſſible, yet 


this would not any way be inconſiſtent with the 


eternity of the divine nature and eſſence. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 


 Apmrss10v. . ſ. [adniſſic, Lat.] 

1. The act or practice of admitting. 

There was alio enacted that charitable laws, for 
the admiſſion of poor ſuitors without fee; whereby 
poor men became rather able to vex than unable 
to ſne. Bacon's Henry VII. 


By means of our ſolitary ſituation, and our rare | 


admiſſion of ſtrangers, we know moſt part of the 
habitable world, and are ourſelves unknown. 
Bacon's New ltalantis. 
2. The ſtate of being admitted. | 
My father ſaw you ill deſigns purſue ; 


And my admifjion ſhow'd his fear of you. Dryden. 


God did then exerciſe man's hopes with the ex- 
peRations of a better paradiſe, or a more intimate 
admiſſion to himſelf. | South's Sermons, 

Our king deſcends from Jove ; | 
And hither are we come by his coramand, 


To crave admiſſion in your happy land. Dryden. 


3- Admittance ; the power of entering or be- 


ing admitted. 
All ſprings have ſome degree of heat, none 
ever freezing, no not in the longeſt and ſevereſt 


froſhs ; eſpecially thoſe, where there is ſuch a ite 


and diſpoſition of the ſtrata as gives free and ey 
 YWoudward's Natural His. 
4. In the eccleſiaſtical law, | 
It is, when the patron preſents a clerk to a 
church that is vacant, and tlie biſhop, upon exa- 
mination, admits. and allows of ſuch clerk to be 
fitly qualified, by ſaying, {dnatto te hal ilem. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


5. The allowance of an argument ; the grant 
of a poſition not fully proved. | | 

To ADMLT. v. a. [adinitto, Lat.] 

1. To ſuffer to enter, to grant entrance. 

Mirth adit me of thy crew. Nilion. 

Does not one table Bavius ſtill ad it? Pope. 

2. To ſuffer to enter upon an office; in which 
ſenſe, the phraſe of admiſſon into a college, &c. is 
aſed. 5 

The treaſurer found it no hard matter ſo far to 


terrify him, that, for the King's ſervice, as was 


pretended, he admitted, for a ſix-clerk, a perſon 


recommended by hun, Clarendon. 


ADM 


3- Toallow an argument or poſition. 
Suppoſe no weapon can thy valour's pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may'ſt be won, 
Admit no ſteel can hurt or wound thy fide, 
And be it heav'n bath thee ſuch favour done. 

Faii fav. 

This argument is like to have the leſs effect on 
me, ſeeing I cannot eaſily admit the inference. 

* V. 

4. To allow, or grant in general; ſometimes 
with the particle of | : 

If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts 
may be exalted, and images raiſed above the life, 
that leads you inſtnſibly from your own principles 
to mine. | | Dryden. 

AnMYTTABLE. adj. [from admit.] The perion 
or thing which may be admitfed. hs 

Becauſe they have not a bladder hke thoſe we 
obſerve in others, they have no gall at all, is a pa- 
ralogiſm not ad nittable, a fallacy that needs not the 
ſun to ſcatter it. 1 Broten. 

The clerk, who 1s preſented, ought to prove to 
the biſhop, that he is a deacon, and that he has 
orders; otherwiſe the biſhop is not bound to admit 
him: for, as the law then ſtood, a deacon was 
admttable. Ayliffe's Pures gan. 

AoMYTTANCE. z. ſ. [from adm. |] 

r. The act of admitting; allowance or permiſ- 


fion to enter. 
It cannot enter any man's conceit to think it 


| lawful, that every man which liſteth ſhould take 


upon him charge in the church ; and therefore a 
ſolemn admittance is of ſuch neceſſity, that without 
it, there can be nochurch-polity. Hooker. 

As to the admittance of the weighty elaſtic parts 
of the air into the blood, through the coats of the 
veſſels, it ſeems contrary to experiments upon 
dead bodies. Arbuthnot on Alimentz. 

2. The power or right of entering. 

What 

If I do line one of their hands ?—tis zold 

Which buys admittance. Shake ſp. Cymbe line. 

Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the 


readieſt way to gain admittance into the houſe. 


South's Sermons 
There's news from Bertran ; he defires 
Adnmittance to the King, and cries aloud, 5. 
This day ſhall end our fears. Dryden. 
There are ſome ideas which have admittance on- 


ly through one ſenſe, which is peculiarly adapted 


to receive them. Locks 

3- Cuſtom, or prerogative, of being admitted 
to great perſons : a ſenſe now out of ule. 

Sir John, you are a geatleman of excellent 
breeding, of great admiitan e, authentick in your 
place and perſon, generally allowed for your ma- 
ny warlike, courtiike, and learned prepiratians. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 

4. Conceſſion of a poſition. | 

Nor could the Pythagorean give eaſy admittance 
thereto; for, holding that ſeparate ſouls ſuccef- 
fively ſupplied other bodies, they could hardly al- 
low the raiſing of ſouls from other worlds. 

NO Brown's Valgar Errours.. 

To ADbMHx. v. a. Ladin. eo, Lat.) To mingle 
with ſomething elfe. | 1 

AMT ION. . .. from adi x.] The union cf 
one body with another, by mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by ſtrong waters, 
or by admin of ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. Pa. 

The elements are no where pure in theſe lower 
regions; and if there is any free from the g 
ion of another, ſure it is above the concaye ot the 
moon. | Glanville. 

There is no way to make a ſtrong and vigorous 
powder of ſaltpetre, without the adm»ix:i- of ful- 


phur. Brown's Vulzar Errors. 


AvmYxTTVRE, u. . [from adnix.] The body 
mingled with another ; perhaps ſometimes the act 
of mingling. e | 5 

Whatever acrimony or amaritude, at any time 
redounds in it, muſt be derived from the adnrir!ire 
of another ſharp bitter ſubſtance. Ho vey 9 Ces. 

A maſs which to the eve appears to be nothing 
but mere ſimple earth, ſhall, to the imell or taſte, 

| diſcover 
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ſinging to the ground. 


not unneceſſary. 


in ſundry laws were made. 


ADO 


diſcover a plentiful admixtzre of ſulphur, alum, 
or ſome other mineral. Waondward's Nat. II. 

% ADMONIS H. v. a. f[adnmro, Lat. | 

To warn of a fault; to reprove gently ; to coun- 
ſel againſt wrong practices; to put in mind of a 
fauit or a duty; with the particle of, or again/?, 
which is more rare; or the infinitive mood of a 
verb. : | 

One of his.cardinals, who better knew the in- 
trigues of affairs, admniſbed him againſt that un- 
ſkilful piece of ingenuity. Decay of Picty. 

He their wicked ways | 

Shall them admoniſh, and before them ſe 

The paths of rigliteouſueſs. A billion. 

But when he was admoni/hcd by his ſubject 9 d-/- 
cend, he came down, gently circling inthe _ _ 
: < Ten. 

Abuoxis HER. n. ſ. {from adimmniſp] The per- 
ſon that admoniſhes, or puts another in mind of 
his fauits or duty. 

Horace was a mild admeniſpen; a court: ſatiriſt 
fit for the gentle times of Auguſtus. Dryden. 

Abox IisMüuEN T. . from admoniſh.] Ad- 
monition; the notice by whic! one is put in mind 
of faults or duties: a word not often uſed. 

But yet be wary in thy ſtudious care.— 


Thy grave admmi/hments prevail with me. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. p. I. 
To th' infinitely good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his ade 
Receive with ſolemn purpoſe to obſerve 
Immutably his ſovereign will, the end 
Of what we are. | 
 ApmontT10N. a. ſ. [admonitio, Lat.] The ihint 
of a fault or duty; counſel ; gentle reproof. 
They muſt give our teachers leave, for the ſav- 
ing of ſouls, to intermingle ſometimes, with other 
more neceſſary things, admonition concerning theſe 
| Hock-r. 
From this admoniticn they took only occaſion to 
redouble their ſault, and to fleep again ; ſo that, 
upon a ſecond and third admonition, they had no- 
thing to plead for their unſeaſonable drowſineſs. 
South's Sermons. 


ApMonYT1ONER. n. /. [from admnition.] a libe- 
ral diſpenſer of admonition ; a general adviſer. | 
A ludicrous term. 5 


Albeit the admonitioners did ſeem at firſt to like 
no preſcript form of prayer at all, but thought it 
the beſt that their miniſter ſhould always be left 
at liberty to pray, as his own diſcretion did ſerve, 
their defender and his aſſociates, have ſithence 
prapoſed ta the world a form as themſelves did 
like. Hooker. 

Apmo'x1ToRY. adj.] admonitorius, Lat.] That 
which admoniſhes. 


The ſentence of reaſon is either mandatory, | 


ſhewing what muſt be done; or elſe permiſſive, 
declaring only what may be done; or, thirdly, 


adionitory, opening what is the moſt convenient 


For us to do. Hooker. 
eee were Lat.] The 
act of murmuring, or whiſpering to 
| ict. 

To Apmo've. v. a. [adnoveo, Lat.] To bring one 
thing to another. A word nct in uſe. 

If, unto the power of loadſtone or iron, we ad- 
mode the north-pole of the loadſtone, the powders, 
or ſmall diviſions, will erect and conform them- 
ſelves thereto. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
_ Ano. . ſ. [from the verb : do, with a before 
it, as the French affaire, from à and faire. ] 

1. Trouble, difficulty. | 5 

He took Clitophon priſoner, whom, with much 
ado, he keepeth alive; the Helots being villainouf- 
ly cruel. | Sidney. 

They moved, and in the end perſuaded, with 
much ads, the people to bind themſelves by ſolemn 
oath. : Hooker. 

He kept the borders and marches of the pale 
with much ado; he held many parliaments, where- 
Sir John Davies. 

With much ado, he partly kept awake; 
Not ſuff' ring all his eyes repoſe to take. 
Dryden. 
2. Buſtle; tumult; buſineſs; ſometimes. with 


| 


— 


[ 


Milton. | 


| When ſhe had fitted you with her craft, to work 


ADO 


Let's follow, to ſee the end of this ads. Shale. 
All this adh about Adam's fatherhood, and the 
greatneſs of its power, helps nothing to eſtabliſh 
the power of thoſc that gov eri. Locke. 
3. It has a light and ludicrous ſenſe, implying 
more tumult aud new of buſricſs, than the affair 
is worth: in this ſenſe it is of late generally uſed. 
1 made no more ad», but took all their ſeven 
points in my target, thus. Shakc/p.. Henry IV. 
We'll Keep no great ad»—a friend or two 

It may be thought we held him careleilly, 

Being our kiniman, if we revel much. Shak. 

Come, ſays Puſs, without any more ad», tis 
tim2 to go to breakfaſt; cats don't live upon dia- 
logues. L Fftrange. 

AvoLE'SCENCE. I. . [ ado/ſcentia, Lat.] The 

Ae, ſucceeding childhood, 
aud ſucceeded by puberty; more largely, that part 
of life in which the body has not yet reached its 
full perfection. 

He was to far from a boy, that he was a man 
born, and at his full ſtature, if we believe ſoſe- 
phus, who places him in the laſt ado/eſcenry, and 
makes him twenty-five years old. Þrewn. 

The tons muſt have a tedious time of childhood 
and adoliſcence, before they can either themſelves 
aſſiſt their parents, or encourage them with new | 
hopes of poſterity. Bentley. 

To ADO'PT. v. a. [ edoptr, Lat.] 8 

1. To take a ſon by choice; to make him a ſon 
who was not ſo by birth. 

Were none of all my father's ſiſters left; 

Nay, were I of my mother's kin bereft; 

None by an uncle's or a grandame's fide, 

Yet I cou'd ſome adopted heir provide. Dryden. 

2. To place any perſon or thing in a nearer re- | 
lation, than they have by nature, to ſomething 
elſe. * 

Whether, adopted to ſome neighb'ring ſtar, 

Thou roll ſt above us, in thy wand'ring race, 

Or, in proceſſion fix'd and regular, 

Mov'd with the heav'ns majeſtic pace; 

Or call'd to more celeftial bliſs, 

Thou tread'ſt, with ſeraphims, the vaſt abyſs. 

Dryden. 

We are ſeldom at eaſe from the ſolicitation of 
our natural or adopted defires; but a conftant ſuc- 
ceſſion of uneaſineſſes, out of that ſtock, which 
natural wants, or acquired habits, have heaped up, 
take the will in their turns. Locke. 

Apo'eTEDLY. adv. | from adypted.] After the 
manner of fomething adopted. 

Adoptedly, as ſchoo! maids change their names, 

By vain, though apt, affection. Shakeſpeare. 

Apo'eYTER. #. . | from adopt.] He that gives 
ſome one by choice the rights of a ſon. 

Apo'e T10N. u. ſ. | adoptio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adopting, or taking to one's. ſelf 
what is not native. 

2. The ſtate of being adopted. 

My bed ſhall be abuſed, my reputation gnawn 
at; and I ſhall not only receive this villainous. 
wrong, but ſtand under the adaption of abominable 
terms, and by him that does me the wrong. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 
She purpos'd, 


Her ſon into the adoption of the crown. Shakeſp. 
In every act of our Chriſtian worſhip, we are 


racer of our Father, to remind us of our adption, 
that we are made heirs of God, and joint heirs of 
Chriſt. | Rogers's Sermons. 

Avpco'eT1IVE. adj. | adoptivus, Lat.] 

1. He that is adopted by another, and made his 
ſon. 

It is impoſſible an elective monarch ſhould be ſo 
free and abfolute as an hereditary; no more than 
it is poſſible for a father to have ſo full power and 
intereſt in an adoptive ſon, as in a natural. Bacon. 

2. He that adopts another, and makes him his 
ſon. 

An adopted ſon cannot cite his adoptive father 
into court, without his leave. 

Ayliffe's Parergen. 


ſelf her adorer, not her friend. 


- To ADORN. v. 4. Fadorm, Latin.] 
taught to call upon him under the endearing cha- 


ADO 


ought to be adored; that which is worthy of divine 
honours. 

On theſe two, the love of God, and our neigh- 
bour, hang both the law and the prophets, ſays 
the ad>rable Author of Chriſtianity; and the Apal- 
tle ſays, the end of the law is charity. Chryne, 

Avo'RABLENESS. n. ſ. [from adorable.) The 
quality of being adorable ; worthineſs of divine 
honours. 

Avo'RABLY. adv. [ from adorable.) In a man- 
ner worthy of adoration. 

AboRa'TI0N. #. ſ. [ adoratio, Lat.] 

I. The external homage paid to the divinity, 
diſtin& from mental reverence. . 

Solemn and ſerviceable worſhip we name, for 
diſtinction ſake, whatſoever belongeth to the 
church, or publick ſaciety, of God, by way of 
external adoration. : Heoker, 

It is poſſible to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who believe 
a ſupreme. excellent Being, may yet give him no 
external adoration at alt. N Stilling fleets 

2. Homage paid to perſons in high place or 
eſteem. | 
O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth: 

What is thy toll, O adoration / | 

Art thou nought elſe but place, degree, and 

- form, | 

Creating awe and fear on other men ? 

Wherein thou art leſs happy, being feaz'd, 

Than they in fearing. | 

What drink ſt thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 

But poiſon'd flattery? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

To ADORE. v. a. | adoo, Lat. 

1. To worſhip with external homage; to pay 
divine honours. n 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from her oracles relief implore. Dryden. 

2. It is uſed, popularly, to denote a high de- 
gree of reverence or regard; to reverence ; to 
honour ; to love. 

The people appear ad>ring their prince, and 
their prince adh ing Gd. Tatler, N. 57. 

Make future times thy equal act adore 

And be what brave Oreftes was before. 

; Pope's Odyſſey. 

Apo'REMENT. v. ,. [from adore.] Adoration; - 
worſhip ; a word ſcarcely uſed. : 

The priefts of elder times delnded their appre- 
henſions with ſoooth-ſaying, and ſuch oblique: 
idolatries, and won their credulities to the literał 
and downright adwemert of cats, lizards, and 
beetles. - Brown's Vulgar Erreur. 
Avo'RER. . ſ. | from ade. ] 

1. He that adores; a worſhiper; a term gene- 
rally uſed in a low fenſe; as, by lovers, or ad- 
mirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I 
would abate her nothing ; though JI profeſs my» 
Shak. Cynttelints 

Whilſt as the approaching pageant does appear. 
And echoing crowds ſpeak mighty Venus near; 
I, her adorer, too devoutly ſtand 
Faſt on the utmoſt margin of the land. 

2. A worſhipper; in a ſerious ſenſe. 

He was ſo ſevere an adorer of truth, as not to 
diffemble; or to ſaffer any man to think that he 
would do any thing, which he reſolved not to do. 

F Clarendoi. 


F. To dreſs; to deck the perſon with orna- 
ments. 

He hath clothed me with the garments of fat 
vation, he hath covered me with the robe of righ- 
teouſneſs, as a bridegroom decketh himſelf with 
ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herſelf with 
her jewels. Tſaiah, ci. 10. 

Yet ' tis not to adorn and gild each part, | 

That ſhews more coſt than art; 

Jewels at noſe and lips, but ill appear. Coley. . 

_ 2. To ſet out any place or thing with decora- 
tions. | 

A gallery adorned with the pictures or ftatues 
of the invention of things uſeful to human life. 


Prior. 


Apo ABLE. adj. [adorable Fr.] That which 


1 


: - Cowleys 

3. To embelliſn with oratory or elegance of 
language. 
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ADV 
This will ſupply men's tongues with many new 
things, to be named, adorned, and deſcribed, in 


tler diſcourſe. Sprat. 


Thouſands there are in darker fame that dwell, 
Whoſe names ſome nobler poem ihall da ; 
For, tho' unknown to me, they ſure fought well. 

Dr yd; 71. 

Ano'rN. adi. from the verb.] Adorned; de- 

corated 2 a word peculiar to Milton. 
She'll to realities yield all her ſhows, 
Made fo adn for thy delight the more. Aſilion. 
An RxXNENT. x. FA [from adorn} Ornament; 


embclliſhment ; elegance : not now in uſe. 


This attribute was not given to the earth, while 
it was confuſed; nor to the heavens, before they 


had motion and adormrort. 
Ratcig's Hiftory of the World. 


She held the very go rment of Potthuraus in 
more reſpect than my noble and natural perſon, 


together with the adrnment of my qualities. 


Shak-ſp ſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Ano'wx, adv. [from à and down.] Down ; on 
the ground. 
Thrice did ſhe fink adwn in deadly found, 
And thrice he her reviv'd with buſy ow 
Fairy Queen. 
Ano'wy. prep. Down; towards the ground; 
from a higher ſituation towards a lower. 
In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Aroſe, and drefſs'd herſelf in rich array. 
Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adxvn her thoulders fell her length of hair. 


Dryden. 
Axa. ade. [from a and dread; as, afide, 
#tirn fi, afl cp. 
Ina ſtate ov; fear, frighted; terrif. el; now ob- 
ſolete. 


And thinking to make all men adrcad to fuch a 


one an enemy, who would not ſpare, nor fear to 
Kill fo great a prince. Sidney. 
Avar'r r. od, [from a and drift, from drive] 
Floating at random ; as any impulſe may drive. 
Then, ſhall this mount 
Of paradiſe by might of waves, be mov'd 
Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood; 
With all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees ad ifc 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf, 
And there take root. Milton, 
It ſeem'd a corps adi to diftant ſight ; 
But at a diſtance who could judge aright ? Dryden. 
The cuſtom of frequent reflection will keep 
their minds from running ad ift, and call their 
thoughts home from uſeleſs unattentive roving. 
Locke on Education. 


ADRO'IT. adj. LFrench.] Dextrous; active; 


NcIful, 

An «droit ſtout fellow would ſometimes deſtroy 
a whole family, with juſtice appar ently againſt 
him the whole time. 2 vas's Don Di xot:s 

Avro'tTSESS. u. ſ. [from ad--it.] Dexterity ; 
readineſs; activity. Neither this word, nor ady!, 
ſcem yet completely naturalized. 

Ava”. adv. [from a and d..] Athirſt ; thir- 
ſty; in want of drink. 

He never told any of them, that he was his 
humble ſervant, but his well-wiſher; and would 
rather be thought a malecontent, than drink the 
King's he: th when he was not ad. Sect. 

Avsc1rrr10Us. adj, [ adſ i:itius, Lat.] That 


_ which is taken in to complete ſomething elſe, 
though onginally extrinpck; ſupplemental ; ad- 


3 u. 


Av3TRI'CTION. 2. f. [adfirifio, Lat.] The 


act of hinding together; and applied, generally, 
to medicaments and applications, which have the 
power of making the part contract. 

To ADVA'XNCE. . a. | avancer, Fr.] 

1. To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. 

Now morn, her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime 
Advorcing, fow'd the earth with orient pearl. 

Milton. 

2. Toraife to preferment ; to aggrandize. 

He hath been ever conſtant in his courſe of ad- 
gin nic; from a private gentlewoman he made 
me a marchioneſs, and from a marchioneſs a 
queen; and now he intends to crown my inno- 
eue with thc glory of meien, | Sa: 6s 


And will each accidental glance 


ADV 


The declaration of the greatneſs of Mordecai, | 


whereunto the king advanced him. ber, x. 2. 

z. To improve. 

What laws can be adviſed more proper and ef- 
fectual to advance the nature of man to its higheſt 
perfection, than theſe precepts of Chriſtianity 

„ Ti fot fon. 

4. To heighten ; to grace; to give luſtre to. 

As the calling dignifies the man, ſo the man 
much more advances his calling. As a garment, 


though it warms the body, has a return with an 
advantage, being much more warmed by it. 


South's Sermons, 

5. To forward; to accelerate. 
Theſe three laſt were flower than the ordinary 
Indian wheat of itſelf ; and this culture did rather 
retard than advan. Bacon, 


6. To propoſe; to offer to the publick ; to. 


bring to view or notice. 
Phedon I hight, quoth he, and do advance 
My anceſtry from famous Coradin. Fairy Queen. 
I dare not ada my opinion againſt the Judg- 
ment of ſo great an author; but I think it fair to 
leave the deciſion to the publick. Dryden. 
Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the town. FIR 
To AVA NC E. v. u. 
1. To come forward. 
At this the youth, whoſe vent'rous ſoul 
No fears of magick art controul, | 
Advanc'd in open fight. Parnel. 
2. To make improvement. | 
They who would advance in knowledge, and 
not deceive and ſwell themſelves with a little arti- 
culated air, ſhould not take words for real entities 
in nature, till they can frame clear and diſtinct 
ideas of thoſe entities. . Locke. 
Apva'xcr. n. . [from To advance.] 
I. The act of coming forward. | 
All the foot were put into Abington, with a 
reſolution to quit, or defend, the town, accord- 
ing to the manner of the enemy's advance to- 
wards it. Clarendon. 
So, like the ſan's advance, your titles ſhow ; 
V hich, as he riſes, does the warmer grow. 
V. aller . 
2. A tendency to come forward to meet a lover ; ; 
an act of invitation. 
In vain are all the practis'd wiles, 
In vain thoſe eyes would love impart. 
Not all th' advances, all the ſmiles, 
Can move one unrelenting heart. Walſh, 
His genius was below 
The {kill of ev'ry comon beau; 
Who, though he cannot ſpell, is wiſe 
Enough to read a lady's eyes ; 


Interpret for a kind advance, | Swift, 
He has deſcr bed the unworthy paſſion of the 


goddeſs Calypſo, and the indecent advances ſhe | 


made to detain him from his own country. Pope. 

That prince applied himſelf firſt to the church 
of England, and upon their refuſal to fall in with 
his meaſures, made the like advances to the Dif- 
ſenters. Swift, 

3. Gradual progreſſion; riſe from one point to 
another. 

Our Saviour raiſed the ruler's daughter, the wi- 
dow's ſon, and Lazarus; the firſt of theſe, when 
ſhe had juſt expired; the ſecond, as he was car- 
ried to the grave on his bier; and the third, after 
he had been ſome time buried. And having, by 
thefe gradual advances, manifeſted his divine pow- 
er, be at laſt exerted the higheſt and moſt glori- 
ous degree of it; and raiſed himſelf alſo by his own 


| a11-quickening virtue, and according to his own 


expreſs prediction. Altterbury. 
Men of ſtudy and thought, that reaſon right, 
and are lovers of truth, do make no great advance: 
in their diſcoveries of it. Lo: ke, 
4. Improvement; progreſs towards perfection. 
The principle and object of the greateſt impor- 
tance in the world to the good of mankind, and 
for the advance and perfecting of human nature. 
al.. 
Abvalxc MEN x. 7. [ avancement, Fr.] 


to happineſs than we. 


ADV 

c The act of coming forward. 

This refinement m: akes daily advancements, and, 
I hope, in time, will raiſe our language tq the ut- 
moſt perfection. Svifte 

2. The ſtate of being advanced; preferment. 

The Percies of the North 
Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, 
Endeav our'd my advancement to the throne. 
Shakeſpeares 

3. The act of advancing another. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 

More than in your advancement. 

Shakeſpeare” s Aing Lear: 

4. Improvement; promotion to a higher tate 
of excellence. 

Nor can we conceive it unwelcome unto. thoſe 
worthies, who endeavour the advancement of leurn- 
ing. Brown's Vulgar Hricurs. 

5. Settlement on a wife. This ſenſe is now 
diſuſed. | 

The jointure or advancement of the lady, was the 
third part of the principality of Wales. Bacon, 

Avva'xceR. n. ſ. | trom advance.] He that ad- 
vances any thing; a promoter; forwarder. _ 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was 
judged no advancer of the king's matters, the king 
ſaid to his ſolicitor, Tell me truly, what lay you 
of your couſin that is gone? Bacon, 

Ihe reporters are greater advancers of defama- 
tory deſigus, than the very firſt contrivers. 
Government of the Tongue. 

ADVANTAGE. . /. [ avantagey Fr.] | 

r. Superiority; often with of or over before a. 
perſon. 

In the practical prudence of managing ſuch 
gifts, the laity may have ſome advantage over the 
clergy ; whole experience is, and ought to be, leis 
of this world than the other. Sprat. 

All other ſorts and ſects of men would evident- 
ly have the advantage of us, and a much ſurer title 
Altterbury. 
2. Superiority gained by ſtratagem, or unlawtul 


means. 
The common bw hath left them this benefit, 


whereof they make advantage, and wreſt it to their 


bad purpoſes. Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 
But ſpecially he took advantage of the night for 
ſuch privy attempts, inſomuch that the bruit of 
his manlineis was ſpread every where. 
2 Macc. viii. 7. 
Great malice, backed with a great intereſt; yer 
can have no advantage of a man, but from his own 
expectations of ſomething that is without him. 
South's Sermons. 
As ſoon as he was got to Sicily, they ſent for 
him back; deſigning to take advantage, and proſe- 


cute him in the abſence of his friends. wiſts 


3. Opportunity; convenience. 
Give me advantage of ſome brief diſcourſe 


With Deſdemona alone. Sbuteſpeara. 
4. Favourable circumſtances. | 
Like jewels to advantaze ſet, 
Waller, 


Her beauty by the ſhade does get. 
A face, which 1s over-fluſhed, appears to ad- 
dantage in the deepeſt ſcarlet, and the darkeſt com- 
plexion is not a little alleviated by a black hood. 
Addi vn. 
True wit is nature to ange dreſs'd, 

What oft was thought, but ne er ſo well exe. 

preſs'd. Pope. 

5. Superior excellence. 

A man born with uch adtant age of conſtitution, 
that it adulter ates not the > images 'of his mind. 

Glanville . 

6. Gain; profit. 

For thou faidſt, what advantage will it be unte 
thee, and what profit ſhall 1 haves if I be cleanſed 
from m/ ſin? Jeb. 

Certain it is, that advantage now fits in the room 
of conſcience, and ſteers all. Soth Ser mus. 

7. Overplus; ſomething more than the mere 
lawful gain. 8 

We cue thee much: within this wall of fleſh 

There is a ſonl counts thee her creditor, 

And with advanag ge means to pay thy love. 

Vat. pcart, 
Yen 


kiſon. 


yet he bore them patiently. 


Rather more honour left, and more eſtzem; 


beſt capacities in which it is improveable. 


ADV. 


Fou ſaid, you neither lend nor borrow - 
Upon advantage. Shakeſp., Merchant of Venice. 
8. Preponderation on one fide of the compa- 


Much more ſhould the confideration of this pat- 
tern arm us with patience againſt ordinary cala- 
mities; eſpecially if we conſider his example with 
this advantage, that though his fuif-rings were 
wholly undeſerved, and not for himſelf but for us, 
TUI ſen. 

To AbvA X TAO T. v. a. | from the noun.] 

r. To benefit. 1 

Convey what I ſet down to my lady: it ſhall ad 

vantage more than ever the bearing of letter did. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The trial hath endamag'd thee no way, 


Me naught advantag'd, mifling what I aim d. Milli. 

The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to make 
vs take notice of what hurts or advantages the bo- 
dy, it is wiſely ordered by nature, that pain ſnould 
accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas. Locke. 


e ſhould have purſued ſome other way, more | 


effectual, for diſtreſſing the common enemy, and 
edvantaging ourſelves. | Swift. 

2. To promote; to bring forward; to gain 
ground to. 1 3 

The ſtoics that opinioned the ſouls of wiſe men 
dwelt about the moon, and thoſe of fools wan- 
dered abouth the earth, advantaged the conceit of 
this effect. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To ennoble it with the ſpirit that inſpires the 
Roval Society, were to adv-ntage it in one of the 


; Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica. 

Anva/NTAGEABLE. adj. [from advantage. | 
Profitable; convenient; gainful. 

As it is advantageabl: to a phyſician to be called 
to the cure of a declining diſeaſe, ſo it is for a 
commander to ſuppreſs a ſedition which hath 
paſſed the height. | Sir F. Hayward. 

AnvalxTAGED. adj. from To advantage. Poſ- 
feſſed of advantages; commodiouſly ſituated or 
diſpoſed. : | 

In the moſt advantaged tempers, this diſpoſition 
is but comparative; whereas the moſt of men la- 
bour under diſadvantages, which nothing can rid 
them of. 25 Glanville. 

ApvaNTAGE=GROUND. a. f. Ground that gives 
ſaperiority, and opportunities of annoyance or re- 
ſiſtance. | 5s 

This excelent man, who ſtood not upon the ad- 
vantage- ground before, from the time of his promo- 
tion to the arch-biſhoprick, provoked, or under- 
went the envy, and reproach, and malice, of men 
of all qualities and conditions; who agreed in no- 
thing elſe. Clarendon. 

AbvANTAGEOUs. adj. e ux, Fr.] 

1. Of advantage; profitable; uſeful; opportune; 
convenient. x 

The time of ſickneſs, or affliction, is, like the 


_ £00! of the day to Adam, a ſeaſon of peculiar pro- 


priety for the voice of God to be heard; and may 
be improved into a very advantageous oportunity of 
degetting or increaſing ſpiritual life. Hammond. 
Here perhaps h 
Some advantageous act may be atchiey'd 
By ſudden onſet, either with hell-fire 
To waſte his whole creation or poſſeſs 
All as our own. Milton. 
2. It is uſed with relation to perſons, and fol- 
towed by to. | - | 
Since every painter paints himſelf in his own 
works, 'tis advantag/ous to him to know himſelf, 
to the end that he may cultivate thoſe talents which 
make his genius. Dryden. 
Abvax TA REOUs Lv. adv. [from advantageous. ] 
onveniently ; opportunely ; profitably. 


It was advantageouſlyſituated, there beingan eaſy | 
ſi connection, there men's opinions are the effects of 


Paſſage from it to India, by ſea. Arbuthnot. 
ArvanTa'GEouSNESS.nf,[ fromadvantageous.] 
Quality of being advantageous; profitableneſs ; 
uſefulneſs; convenience. 
The laſt property, which qualifies God for the 
fitteſt object of our love, is the advantageorſneſs of 


| {ubtler deviſers. 


ADV 


©, ADVENT. v. [advento, Lat.] To accede 
to ſomething; to become part of ſomething elle, 
without being effential ; to be ſuperadded. 


cidental canſe, and the accidental of any act, is 
ſaid to be hate ver advenes to the act itfelt already 
ſubſtantiated. Aylite's Parei gan. 
ApvENi ENT. adj. [ad veniens, Lat.] Adven- 
ing; coming from outward cauſes; ſuperadded. 
Being thus divided from truth in themſelves, 
they are yet farther removed by advenirnt de- 
ception; for they are daily mocked into error by 
Brown's; Vulgar Errours. 
If to ſuppoſe the ſoul diſtin&t ſubſtance from 
the body, and extrinſically aduenent, be a great 
error in plliloſophy, almott all the world hath 
been miſtak en. Glanville's Vanity of Dogmatiſm. 
ADVENT. a. ſ. [from adventus ; that is, adven- 
tus Redemproris. | The name of one of the holy ſea- 
ſons, ſignifying the coming ; that is, the commg of 


our Saviour; which is made the ſubject of our de- 


votion during the four weeks before Chriſtmas. 
Common Prayer. 

Anve/xT1vNE. adj. [from advenia, adventum. 
Adventitious ; that which is extrinſecally added; 
that which comes from outward cauſes : a word 
ſcarcely in uſe. 

As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true, 
that, if the proportion of the adventine heat be 
greatly predominant to the natural heat and ſpirits 
of the body, it tendeth to diſſolution or notable 
alteration. ; Bacon, 

AvvEnTYTIOUS. adj. | adventitizs, Lat.] That 
which advenes; accidental; ſupervenient; ex- 
trinſecally added, not eſſentially inherent. 

Diſeaſes of continuance get an adyventitious 
ſtrength from cuſtom, beſides their material cauſe 
from the humours. 5 Wes 

Though we may call the obvious colours natu- 
ral, and the others adventitious ; yet ſuch changes 
of colours, from whatſoever cauſe they proceed, 
may be properly taken in. Boyle. 

If his blogd boil, and th' adventitious fire 
Rais'd by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat; 

Waters are brought, which by decoction get 
New coolneſs. Dryden. 

In the gem-kind, of all the many ſorts reckon- 
ed up by lapidaries, there are not above three or 
four that are original; their diverſities as to luſtre, 
colour, and hardneſs, ariſing from the different 
admixture of other adventitious mineral matter. 


Apve'/xTive. n.f. [from advenio, Latin. } The 


not now in uſe. 

That the natives be not ſo many, but that there 
may be elbow-room enough for them, and for the 
adventives alſo. Bacon. 

 Avve'xrvaL. adj. [ from: advent. ] Relating to 
the ſeaſon of advent. ä 

I do alſo daily uſe one other collect; as, name- 
ly, the collects adventuul, quadrageſimal, paſchal, 
or pentecoſtal, for their proper ſeaſons. 

| Biſhop Saunder ſon. 
ADVENTURE. . /. [French.] 
of which we have no direction. 
The general ſummoned three caſtles ; one deſ- 
| perate of ſuccour, and not deſirous to diſpute the 
their adventure. Hayward. 
| tures ; [a Padventure, Fr.] By chance; without 
any rational ſcheme. 
Blows flew at all adventures, wounds and deaths 
given and taken unexpected ; many ſcarce know- 
ing their enemies from their friends. Hayw 
Where the mind does not perceive probable 


chance and hazard, of a mind floating at all adven- 
tures, without choice and without direction. Locke. 


in which ſomething muſt be left to hazard. 
For I muſt love, and am refolv'd, to try 


A caule conſidered in judi ature, is filed an ac- 


thing or perſon that comes from without: a word |, 


manner, degree. 
r* An accident; a chance; a hazard; an event | 


defence, preſently yielded; but two ſtood. upon | 
2. In this ſenſe is uſed the phraſe, at all adven- | 


ard. 


2- The occaſion of caſual events; an enterpriſe | 


ADV 


quently written without ad; as, venture, venture 
o. | 
To Apve/NTURE. v. u. [adventurer, Fr. 
1. To try the cliance; to dare. | 
Be not angry, i | 

Moſt mighty princeſs, that IT have adv-ntur'd 

To try your taking of a falſe report. Sake 

The tender and delicate woman among you, 
which would not acd--turc to ſet the ſole of her 
foot upon the ground, for delicateneſs and tender- 
neſs. Deuter, xxviil. 26, 

To Avve/xNTURE. v. a. To put into the power 
of chance. : . 

For my father fought for you, and dventured 
has life for, and delivered you out of the hand of 
Midian. Judges, ix. 17. 

It is often uſed with the reciprocal pronoun; 
as, be advertured himnſ-if. 8 

ADve/XTURFR. a. f. [adventurier, Fr.] He 
that ſeeks occaſions of hazard; he that puts him 
ſelf in the hands of chance. 

He is a great adventurer, ſaid he, 

That hath his ſword through hard aſſay foregone, 
Spenſer. 

The kings of England did not make the con- 
queſt of Ireland; it was begun by particular 4d 
ventureri, and other voluntaries, who came to 
ſeek their fortunes. Sir Folm Davies. 

He intended to hazard his own action, that fo 
the more eaſily he might win adventurers, who 
elſe were like to to be leſs forward. Rat. igh. 

Had it not been for the Britih, which the late 
wars drew over, and adventurers or folders feated 
here, Ireland had, by the laſt war, and plague, 
been left deſtitute. . Temples 

Their wealthy trade, from pirate's rapine free, 
Our merchants thall no more advent rers be. Dry. 

Apvz'xTUROUS. adj. | adventureux, Fr.] | 

1. He that is inclined to adventures; and, 
conſequently, bold, darmg, courageous. | 

At land and ſea, in many a doubt ſul fight, 
Was never known a more advent rous knight; 
Who oftner drew his ſword, and always for the 
| right. Dryden. 

2. Applied to things; that which is full of ha- 
zard ; which requires courage; dangerous. 

But I've already troubled you too long, 

Nor dare attempt a more advent rot ſong. 
My huunble verſe demands a ſofter theme; 
A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream. Hadiſin 


x Avpy EN TUROUSLY. ady. U from adventuroys. i 
After an adventurous manner; boldly; daringly. 
NHodroard. 


They are both hanged ; and fo would this be, 
if he durſt ſteal any thing adventuror/ly. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V.. 
 Anve/xTURESOME, adj. | from adventare.] The 
ſame with adveniurozs :: a low word, ſcarcely uſed, 
in Writing. | 
Anve/NTURESOMENESS. n. ſ. [from adventure= 
fome] The quality of being adyentureſome. Di. 

ADVER B, ». ſ. | adverbium, Lat.] 

A word joined to a verb or adjective, and ſole- 
ly applied to the uſe of qualifyiag and reſtraining 
the latitude of their ſignification, by the intimation 
of ſome circumſtance thereof; as, of quality, 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Thus we fay, he runs ſwiftly ; the bird flies. 
aloft ; he lives virtuoufly. 


 "Anpve/aBIAL, a j. [adverbialis, Lat.] That 
which has the quality or ſtructure of an adverb. 


Apve/kBIALLY adv. [ advertialiter, Lat.] Like: 
an adverb; in the manner of an adverb. 
I ſhould think alta was joined adverdially. with 
tremit, did Virgil make uſe of fo 3 ſyn=-- 
| Apvz'/aSABLE.. adj. ¶ from. adverſe.] Contrary 
to; oppoſite to. ä Dick. 
ADVERS #RTA: n. ſ. | Lat. a book, as it ſhould 
ſeem, in which Deb tor and Creditor were ſet in op- 
poſition.] A common- place; a book to note in. 
Theſe parchments are ſuppoſed to have been 
St. Paul's adver ſari. Bulls Sermons. 
AfDVERSARY. . ſ. [adverſaire, Fr. adverſarias,, 
Lat.] An opponent ; antagoniſt; enemy: gene- 
rally applied to thoſe that have verbal or judicial 
quarrels ; as, controvertiſts or litigants : ſome- 


dis to us, both in the preſent and the future life. 


My fate, or, failing in th' adventure, die. Dryden. | 


Byle'sSeraphic Love.] 4. This. noun, with all its derivatives, is fre- 


' times. 
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A D N 


times to an opponent in ſingle combat. It may 
ſometimes imply an open profeſſion of enmity; 
as we ſay, a tecret enemy is worſe than an open 
adverſary. 
Yet am I noble as the adverſary 
T come to cope. Shak ſprere's King Lear. 
Thoſe rites and ceremonies of the church, 
therefore, which Were the ſelf- ſame now th: t they 
were, when holy and virtuous men m aintained 
themagainſt profane and deriding adve fie, her 
own children have in der hon. Heooker, 
Mean while th' adve- ſr * =o God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts infliam'd, of higheſt deſign, 
Puts on ſwift wings. Milton. 
An ade, ary makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, 


and diſcovers every flaw and imperfection in our 


tempers. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues; 
an enemy inflames his crimes. Auldiſen. 
Apo RSATIVE. adj. [Cad verſatidus, Lat! A 
term of grammar, applied to a word which makes 
ſome oppoſition or variety: as, in this ſentence : 
. This diamond is oni nt, but it {5 rough. But is an ad- 
_ wer ſative conjunction. 
A'DVERSE. adj. [adverſus, Lat. I] 
In proſe it has now the accent on the firſt ſyl- 
Jable; in verſe it is accented on the firſt by Shak ſ- 
3 on either, inditterently, by Milian; on the 
aſt by Pryd:z ; on the firſt, by Koſcommsr., 
1. Acting with contrary directions; as, two 
bodies in collifion. 
Was I for this nigh wreckt upon the ſea, 
And twice, by adverſe winds, from England's 
bank 
Drove back again unto my native chme? Shak/. 
As when two polar winds blowing adverſe, 
Upon the Cronian ſea together drive 


Mountains of ice. Miltng. 
With adver/c blaſtup turns them from the South, 


Natus and A fer. Alilton. 

A cloud of ſmoke enyelopes either hoſt, 

And all at once the combatants are leſt ; 
Darkling they join adverſe, and ſhock unſeen ; 
Courſers with courſers juſtling, men with men. 


Dr "yd: Ne 


2. Figuratively, contrary to the wiſh or deſire; 
thence, calamitous; afflictive; pernicious. It is 
oppoſed to h fp: "VOUS. 

Nhat if he hath decreed, that I ſhall firſt 

Be try'd in humble ſtate, and things adverſe ; | 
By tribulations, injuries, infults, 

Contempts, and ſcorns, and ſnares, and violence. 
Milton. 

Some the prevailing malice of the great, 
Unhappy men, or adverſe fate, 

Sunk deep into the gulfs of an afflicted ſtate. 

Roſcommon. 

3- Perſonally opponent ; the perſon that coun- 
teracts another, or conteſts any thing. 

Well ſhe ſaw her father was grown her adverſc 
party; and yet her fortune ſuch, as ſhe mult fa- 
vour her rivals. Sidney. 

AvvERSITY. nf. [adverfite, Fr.] Affliction; 

calamity ; that is, oppoſition to our wiſhes. 

1. The caufe of our ſorrow ; affliction ; mis- 
fortune. In this ſenſe it may have a plural. 

Let me embrace theſe ſour adve ies, 

For wiſe men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courſe. 

Shak: ſprare's Henry VI. 

2. The ſtate of unhappineſs; miſery. 

Concerning deliverance itſelf from all adverſity, 
we uſe not to ſay men are in adverſity, whenfoever 
they feel any ſmall hinderance of their welfare in 
this world, but when ſome notable affliction or 
croſs, ſome great calamity or trouble befalleth 
them. Heoker, 

Sweet are the uſes of adver fi itys 

Which like the toad, ugly: and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shake(p. 

A remembrance of the good uſe he had made 
of proſperity, contributed to ſupport his mind un- 
der the heavy weight of adverſity, which then lay 
Atterbury. 

A'DVERSELY. adv. [from adverſe.] In an ad- 
verſe manner; oppoſitely; unfortunately. 

What 1 think, Iutter, and ſpend my malice in 
apy breath. If the drink you give me touch my 


- 
© 


DUV 
palate ade / ly, I make a crooked 808 at it. 
Shakeſpeare. 

7 ADVERT. v. u. [adver 60 Lat.] To attend 
to; to regard; tO obſerve: with the particle 70 be- 
fore the obj ect of regard. 

The mind of man being not capable at once to 
advert te more than one thing, a particular view 
and examination of ſuch an innumerable number 
of vaſt bodies, will afford matter of admiration. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Now 70 the univerſal whole advert; 

The earth regard as of that whole a part; 

In which wide frame more noble worldsabound ; 

Witneſs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around, 
Þlackmore. 


Ve ſometimes ſay, To advert ze mind to an | 


9. i, > 


to; regard to; conſideration. 

Chr iſtianity may make Archimides his challenge; 
give it but where it may ſet its foot; allow but a 
ſober adverience to its propoſals, and it will move 
the whole world. Decay of Picty. 

ApvERTENCY. 2. ſ. [from advert.] The ſame 
with adver tence. Attention; regard; 
Too much adverten.y is not your talent; or elſe 
you had fled from that-text, as from a rock. 
Sev aft. 
_ Anvr/RTENT. adj. [from advert, ] Attentive ; 
vigilant; heedful. 
This requires choice parts, great attention of 


mind, ſequeſtration from the importunity of ſe- 


cular 'employments, and along advcrtent and deli- 
berate connexing of conſequents. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To ADV ERTI'SE. v. a. | adver Fi Fr. It is now 
ſpoken with the accent upon the laſt ſyllable; but 
appears to have been anciently accented on the 
ſecond. ] 
1. To inform another; to give intelligence; 3 
with an accuſative of the perſon informed. 
The biſhop did require a reſpite, 
(Vera he might the King his lord advertiſe, 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. Shak: P. 
As I by friends am well advertiſed, 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and tne hauglity prelate, 
With many more confederates are in arms. 
| Shak: ſpeare. 
The king was not ſo ſhallow, nor ſo ill adver- 
ti{-d, as not to perceive the intention of the French 


king. Bacon. 
I hope ye will advertiſe me fairly of what they 
diſlike. Digby. 


2. To inform; to give notice; with of before 


| 
the ſubiect of en 


Ferhates, underſtanding that Solyman expected 
more aſſured advertiſement, unto the other Baſſas 
declared the death of the emperor; of which they 
advertiſed Solyman; firming thoſe letters with all 
their hands and ſeals. Ane“, H; iftory of the Turks. 


Abvi! a TEN CE. u. ſ. [from advert.) Attention 


They were to advertiſe the chief herauf the diſ- 


treſſes of his ſubjects, occaſioned by his abſence. 
Dryden. 
3. To give notice of any thing, by means of an 
advertiſ.m nt in the 8 prints; a8, He adver- 
tiſed his %. 
AnDvER TUSEMENTS 
n. ſ. | advertiſſement, Fr.) 
1. Inſtruction; admonition. 
—Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe, that wring under the load of ſorrow; 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 
The like himſelf: therefore give me no counſel; 
My griefs are louder than adver/iſ-ment. 
Shak, ſpeare” Much ado about Not hing. 
Cyrus was once minded te have put Crœſus to 
death, but hearing him report the adve tiſement of 
Solon, he ſpared his life. 


or Abve/RTISEMENT. 


. Abbot's Deſ. ription of the Werld. 


2. Intelligence; information. 

Then, as a cuniung prince that uſeth ſpies, 
If they return no news, doth nothing know; 
But if they make advertiſement of lies, 

The Lacs s counſel all awry 2 g0. 
Sir 88 Davies, 


heedfulneſs. | 


1 


ADV 


fr. had received . that the party 
which was ſent for his relief, had received ſome 
bruſh, which would much retard their march. 

Clarendin. 

The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral ſounds, 
ſerve for many kinds of advertiſements, in military 
affairs: the bells ſerve to proclaim a ſcare-fire ; 
and, in ſome places, water-breaches ; the depar- 
ture of 2 man, woman, or child; time of divine 
lervice; the hour of the day; the day of the Nen 

oldtrs 

3. Notice of any thing publiſhed ina ar of 
intelligence. 

ADveRrTYSER. 2. ſ. [ advertiſcur, Fr.) 

1. He that gives intel igence or information. 

2. The paper in Which advertiſements are pube 
liſhed. _ 

Anvui/eTISING, or ADVERT1'SING. part. adj. 
[from advertiſc.] Active in giving intelligence; ; 
monitory : a word not now mule. 

As I was then 

Advertiſing, and holy to your 1 E 

Not changing heart with habit, I am ſtill 

Attornied at your ſervice. 

Shak-ſpeare”s Meaſure for Meaſure, 

To AnDvE/SPERATE. v. u. [adveſpero, Lat. * 


To draw towards evening. ith. 
Apvlce. 2. /. Davis, advis, Fr. from adviſs, 
low Lat.] 


1. Counſel; inſtruction: except that inſtructi- 
on implies ſuperiority, and advice may be given by 
equals or inferiors. | 

Break we our watch up, and, by my advice, 

Let us impart what we have ſeen to-night | 

Unto young Hamlet. Shakſp. Hamlet. 

O troubled, weak, and coward, as thou art | 
Without thy poor gale ice, the lab'ring heart 
To worſe extremes with ſwifter ſteps would run þ 
Not ſav' d by virtue, yet by vice undone, MPrivr. 

2. Reflection; prudent conſideration : as, he 
always acts with good advice. 

What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 

So hot a ſpeed, with tuch advice diſpos'd, 
Such temperate order, in ſo fierce a courſe, | 
Doth want example. Shake ſpare” s King Jobn. 

3- Conſultation ; deliberation : with the particlo 
with, 

Great princes, taking . with workmen, 
with no leſs coſt, ſet their things together. 

Bacon Eſſayt. 

4. Intelligence: as, the merchants received ad- 
vice of their loſs. 

This ſenle is fomewhat low, and chiefly com- 
mercial. 

Apvrcr-roaT. u. ſ. A veſſel employed to 


bring intelligence. 


Abvis Ak L E. adj. [from adviſe.] Prudent ; 
fit to be adviſed. 

Some judge it adviſcable for a man to account 
with his heart every day; and this, no doubt, is 
the beſt and ſureſt courſe ; for ſtill the oftner, 
the better. South's Sermons. 

It is not adviſable to reward, where men have 
the tenderneſs not to puniſh. LE ange s Fables. 

ApvisABLENESS. n. ſ. [from adviſable.] The 
quality of being adviſeable, or fit ; fitneſs ; pro- 
priety. : 

To ADVISE. v. a. [ adviſer, _ =p 

1. To counſel : with the particle t before the 
thing adviſed. 

"If you do ſtir abroad, go arm'd = 
Arm'd, brother ! 
Brother I adi iſe you to the beſts 
Shak:ſpcare's Xing Lear. 

I would adviſe all gentlemen to learn merchants 
accounts, and not to think it a ill That betongs 
not to them. | Teel. 

When I conſider the ſcruples and cautions I 
here lay in your way, methinks it looks as if 

+dviſed you to ſomething which I Would have of- 
fered at, but in effect not done. Lacke. 

2. To give information; to inform; to make 
acquainted with any thing: often with the parti- 


| cle of before the thing told. 


You were awnijed, his fleſh was capable 


a wounds and ſcais ; 3 and that his forward ſpirit, 
i | 
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Would lift him, where moſt trade of danger 
frang'd. | Shakeſpeare. 
Such diſcourſe bring on © + 


As may adviſe him of his happy ſtate; 


Happineſs in his pow'r, left free to will, Pur. Loft. 
A poſting meſſenger diſpatch'd from hence, 


Of this fair troop adi their aged prince. 


| Dryden's AEneid. 
To Ab Ts E. v. u. | 
1. To conſult : with the particle with before the 
perſon conſulted ; as, he adviſed with his compa- 
mon. Tx | 
2. To conſider; to deliberate. ; 
Adviſe if this be worth 


Attempting, or to fit in darkneſs here, 
' Hatching vain empires. 


Milton's Par. Lt. b. ii. 
Avpvr'sEn. participial adj. | from adwviſe.] 
t. Acting with deliberation and deſign ; pru- 


Sent ; wiſe. 


Let his travel appear rather in his diſcourſe, 


than in his apparel or geſture ; and, in his diſ- 
_ courſe, let him be rather adviſed in his anſwers, 
than forward to tell ſtories. 


Bacon's Ef}. 
Th' Almighty Father where he ſits 


Shrin'd in his ſanctuary of heav'n ſecure, 


Conſulting on the ſum of things foreſeen, 
This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. 
Par. Lyfe. b. vi. 
2. Performed with deliberation ; done on pur- 
poſe ; ated with deſign. | | 
By that which we work naturally, as, when we 
breathe, ſleep, and move, we ſet forth the glory 


of God, as natural agents do; albeit we have no 
_ expreſs purpoſe to make that our end, nor any 


adviſed determination therein to follow a law. 
=o Hooker, b. i. p. 49. 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 


I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight, 


The felf-ſame way, with more ad:;/-4 watch, 

To find the other forth ; by vent'ring both, 

I oft found both. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
AvnvrsEDpLY. adv. [from adviſed.) Soberly ; 

heedfully ; deliberately ; purpoſely ; by defign ; 


prudently. 


This book adviſedly read and diligently followed 
but one year at home, would do more good than 
three years travel abroad. Aſcham. 

Surprize may be made by moving things, when 


the party is in haſte, and cannot ſtay to conſider 
adviſedly of that which is moved. Bacon, Efſay xxiii. 


Thou ſtileſt ſecond thoughts (by all allowed the 


| beſt) a relapſe, and accuſeſt conſtancy of miſchief 


in what is natural and adviſedly undertaken. 
Sir Fobn Suckling. 
AnvrsEDNESSs. a. ſ. [from adviſcd.] Delibera- 
tion : cool and prudent procedure, x 
While things are in agitation, private men may 


modeſtly tender their thoughts to the conſidera- 
tion of thoſe that are in authority; to whoſe care 


it helongeth, in preſcribing concerning indifferent 


things, to proceed with all juſt adviſcdn:/s and 
moderation. 


Saunder ſon s Fudgment in one View, 
ApvisEMENT. n. ſ. [ adviſement, Fr.] 

1. Counſel ; information. | 
Mote I wote, 

What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue ? 
Perhaps my ſuccour or adviſement meet, 
Mote ſtead you much. Fairy Queen. 

I will, according to your adviſement, declare the 

evils which ſeem moſt hurtful. _ 

2 ä Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 
2. It is taken, likewiſe, in old writers, for 

prudence and circumſpection. It is now, in both 

ſenſes, antiquated. 
Avvi'stR. 1. J. {from adviſc.] The perſon that 


_ adviſes, or gives counſel ; a counſellor, 


Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 


And with himfelf, his beſt adviſer, talks. aller. 


They never fail of their moſt artful and indefa- 
tizable addreſs, to ſilence this impertinent adri/cr, 


whoſe ſeverity awes their exceſſes. Rogers's Serm. 


AvuLa'trov. . .. C adalut ion, Fr. ad«/atio, Lat.] 
Flattery; high compliment. | | 
O be lick, great Greatneſs ! 


And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 


Thinkſt thou the fiery fever will go out 


With titles blown from adalation? Shekeſp, Hen. V. 


A DU 


They who flattered him moſt before mention - 
ed him now -with the greateſt bitterneſs, without 


imputing the leaſt crime to him, committed ſince 


the time of that exalted adalation, or that was not 
then as much known to them, as it could be now. 
: Clarendon. 

ADULA'TOR: v. /. [adulator, Lat.] A . 

; ict. 

 A'DULATORY. adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] Flatter- 
ing ; full of compliments. | 
ADU'LT. adj. | adultus, Lat.] Grown up; paſt! 
the age of infancy and weakneſs. 
They would appear leſs able to approve them- 
ſelves, not only to the confeſſor, but even to the 


their minority ; as having ſcarce ever thought of. 
the principles of their religion, ſince they conned 
them to avoid correction, Decay of Picty. 
The earth, by theſe applauded ſchools, tis ſaid, 
This ſingle crop of men and women bred ; 
Who grown adult, ſo chance, it ſeems, enjoin'd, | 
Did, male and female, propagate their kind, © | 
Blackmore. 
Apv'L r. n. /. A perſon above the age of infan- 
cy, or grown to ſome degree of ftrength ; ſome- 
times full-grown : a word uſed chiefly by medi- 
cinal writers. | 
The depreſſion of the cranium, without a frac- 
ture, can but ſeldom occur; and then it happens 
to children, whoſe bones are more pliable and 
ſoft than thoſe of adults. Sharp's Surgery, 
Apvu'r.TNESS. u. f. [from adult.] The ſtate of 
being adult. See ADoLESCENCE. Dit, 
To ALTER, v. a. | adulterer, Fr. adultero 
Lat.] To commit adultery with another; a wor 


not claſſical. BR 
| His chaſte wife 
He adulters till : his thoughts lye with a whore. 
Ben Jon ſon. 

Apv'LTERANT. . . 1 Lat.] The 
perſon or thing which adulterates. 
Te ; ADu'LTERATE. v. 4. | adulterery, Fr. adultero, 
Lat. 5 

1. To commit adultery. 

But fortune, oh ! 

Adulierates hourly with thine uncle John. Shakeſp. 

2. To corrupt by ſome foreign admixture ; to 
contaminate. 


. 
1 


Common pot-aſhes, bought of them that ſell it |. 


in ſhops, who are not ſo fooliſhly knavith as to 
adulterate them with ſalt- petre, which is much 
dearer than pot-aſhes. | Boyle. 
Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage 
of conſtitution, that it ſhould not at all ad«/tcrate 
the images of his mind ; yet this ſecond nature 
would alter the craſis of his underſtanding. 
Glanvilli's Scop Scientificay c. xvi. 
The preſent war has ſo adulterated our tongue 
with ſtrange words, that it would be impoſſible 
for one of our great grandfathers to know what 
his poſterity have been doing. | Speclator. 
 Apv'LTERATE. adj. | from To adulterate. | 
1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 
I am poſſeſs'd with an adulterate blot ; 
My blood is mingled with the grime of luſt ; 
Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. | 
2 Shakefp. Comedy of Err. 
That inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt. Sha. ſ. 
2. Corrupted with ſome foreign mixture. 
It does indeed differ no more, than the maker 
of adulterate wares does from the vender of them. 
; Governm. of the Tongue. 
They will have all their gold and filver, and 
may keep their adu/terate copper at home. 
Swift's Miſcellanies. 


Apv/r. TERATENESS. u. f. [from adulterate.] | 


The quality or ſtate of 'being adulterate, or coun- 
terfeit. 
ADULTERA'TION, n./. [from adulterate.] 
1. The act of adulterating or corrupting by fo- 
reign mixture ; contamination. | 
To make the compound pas for the rich metal 
ſimple, is an adulteration, or counterfeiting : but 


[if it be done avowedly, and without diſgwſing, 


it may be a great ſaving of the richer metal. 


Beacon: Natural Hiftory, Nꝰ. 798. 


þ 


catechiſt, in their adult age than they were in| 


1 « 1 2 as 293 
duch tranſlations are. like the adu{erazion,of tlie 
nobleſt wines, where ſomething pf the g 
ſpirit, and flavour will remain. Folia on rhe N. 
Anv'LTERER. u. ſ. [adulter, Lat.] The, perſua 
guilty of adultery. fa 6 
With what impatience.muſt the muſe behold 
The wife by her procuring huſbagd ſold ; 
For tho” the law makes null the adu«/terer's deed . 
Ot lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed. 
. W ter ah Ded. Fuvenal. 
Apv'LTERESS. 1. /. {from adulterer.] A wo- 
man that commits adultery. b | 
The-Spartan lady replied, when ſhe was aſked, 
What was the puniſhment for adu{ter:fſer ? There 
are no ſuch things here. Governm. of the Tongue, & 3. 
Helen's rich attire ; | 
From Argos by the fam'd adu#'reſ; brought; 


| 


| With golden flow'rs and winding foliage wrought. 


Dryden's Virgil. 
| j "gs © Ci 
Avpv'LTERINE. #. . [adulterine, Fr. adulterinus. 
Lat.] A child born of an adultereſs: a term of 
canon lav. 8 AN 
Apv'LTEROUS. adj. L adulter, Lat.] Guilty af 
Th' adulterous Antony moſt large 
In:his abominations, turas you off, "+ 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, _ 
That noſes it againſt us. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clog, 
An adulterous perſon is tied to reſtitution of the 
injury, ſo far as it is reparable; and to make pro- 
viſion for the children, that they may not injure 
the legitimate. | 1 S Tay or. 
Think on whoſe faith th” adult raue youth re · 


S > 
Who promis'd, who procur'd the Spartan bride ? 
6 3 q Dryd. An. 
ADULTERV. . J. Jadulier ium, Lat.] The act 
of violating the bed of a married perſon. 
All thy domeſtic griefs at home be left. 
The wife's nate with the ſervant's theft ; 


And (the moſt g thought which can intrude} 
Forget falſe friends, and their ingratitude. 
| Dryd. Juven. 


Ap vun RAN T. adj. [from adumbrate.] That 
which gives a ſlight reſemblance. 
To ADU'MBRATE. v. a. [ adumbro, Lat. 
To ſhadow out; to give a flight lik ; to 
exhibit a faint reſerablance, like that which ſha- 
dows afford of the bodies which they repreſent. 
Heaven is deſigned for our reward, as Well as 
reſcue ; and therefore is adumbrated by all thoſs 
poſitive excellencies, which can endear or recom = 
mend. Decay of Piety. 
AnumMBRA'TION. 2. ſ. [from adumbrate.' 
I. The act of adumbratiag, or giving a flight 
and imperfect repreſentation. See ADUMBRATE. 
To make ſome adumbration of that we mean, it 
is rather an impulſion or contuſion of the air, 
than an elifion or ſection of the ſame. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No. 187. 
2. The ſlight and imperfect repreſentation of a 
thing; a faint ſketch. FT 
The obſeryers view but the backſide of the 
hangings ; the right one is pn the.other ſide the 
grave: and our Knowledge is but like thoſe bro- 
ken ends; at beſt a moſt confuſed adumbration. 
i  Glawville's Scepfis Sciemifica. 
Thoſe of the firſt ſort have ſame adambration of 
the rational nature, as vegetables have of the ſen- 


fille. : ! ; rfrom KAR 44 
Abu nr tox. . . om ad unus | 
The ſtate of being united ; andy th a word of lits 

tle uſo. 


When, by glaciation, wood, ſtraw, duſt, and 
water, are ſuppoſed to be united into one Tump, 


| the cold does not cauſe any real union or aduma- 


tion, but only hardening the aqueous parts of the 
liquor into ice; the other bodies being accider- 
tally preſent in that liquor, are frozen up in it, 
but not really united. Boyle. 

Apu'xeiTY. . ſ. [ adimcitas, Lat.] Crooked- 
neſs; flexure inwards; hookedneſs. 

There can be no queſtion, but the aduncuy of 
the ponnces, and beaks of the hawks, is the 
Vor. I. No. 2, F  cauly 
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And advocatts for folly dead and dorf. 


| body adi, or fragile. 


AD U 


cauſe of the great and habitual imfnoratity of 


thoſe animals. 
Avv/Neu E. adj. Iaduncus, Lat ] 
Sng inwards ; hooked. 
The birds that are ſpeakers, are parrots, pies, 


Arbuthnot and Po . Mart. Scrib. 
rooked; bend- 


 J:ys, daws, and ravens; of which parrots have 


an adungue bill, but the reſt not. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N. 238. 

A'pvocacy. n. /. [from advocate. | The act 
of pleading ; 3 vindication ; defence; ; apology: a 
word in little uſe. 

If any there are who are of opinion that there 
are no antipodes, or that the ſtars do fall, they 
Mall not want herein the applauſe or advocacy of 
Satan. | 
A'DVOCATE. ». ſ. [advocatus, Lat.] 

1. He that pleads the cauſe of another in a 
eourt of judicature. 

An advocate, in the general import of the word, 
is that perſon who has the pleading and manage- 
ment of a judicial cauſe. In a ftrit way of 
ſpeaking, only that perſon is ſtiled advocate, who 
is the patron of the cauſe, and is often, in Latin, 


termed togatus, and, in Engliſh, a perſon of the 


dong robe. Ayl. Par. 
Learn what thou ow'ſt thy country pad thy 
friend ; 


What's requiſite to ſpare, and what to ſpent: 
Learn this; and, after, enyy not the ſtore 
Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor. 
Dryden's Perſeus. 
2. He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever man- 
ner, as a controvertiſt or vindicator. 
If ſhe dare truſt me with her little babe, 
I'll ſhew't the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th' loudeſt. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Of the ſeveral forms of government that have 
Deen, or are, in the world, that cauſe ſeems com- 
monly the better, that has the better advocate, or 
is advantaged by freſh experience. 
Temple's Miſcellanies, 
2: It is uſed with the particle for before the 
perſon or thing, in whoſe favour the plea is of- 
tered. 
Foes to all living worth except your own, 


1 s Epiſtks. 
g. In the ſcriptural and ſacred ſenfe, it — 
for one of the offices of our Redeemer. 
Me his advocate, 
And propitiation ; all his works on me, 
Good, or not good, ingraft. Milton's Para. Loft. 
Apvoca'T1ov. . . [from advocate.] The of- 
tice or act of pleading; plea; apology. 
My advocation is not now in tune; 
My lord is not my lord ; nor ſhould I know him, 
Were he in favour, as in humour, alter d. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
n TION. . ſ. [ad vol, =. rail Lat.) 


The act of By ing to 2 Dre, 


AvvoLU!TION. . 
of rolling to ſomething. 
Anvo'uTRY. 2. J. [avoutrie, Fr.] Adultery. 

He was the molt perfidious man upon the 
rarth, and he had made a marriage compounded | a 
between an advoutry and a rape. 

Bocon's Henry VII. 

Abvow L. . /. He that has the right of ad- 
vowſon. See Abvowso. 

Apvo'wsov, or Apvo'wzex.n. . [In com- 
mon law.] 

A riglit to preſent to a benefice, and fignifies 
as much as Jus Patronatiis, In the canon law, it 
is ſo termed, becauſe they that originally obtained | 
the right of preſenting to any church, were great 
benefaQtors thereto; and are therefore termed 
ſometimes Patreni, ſometimes Advocati. Coabel. 

To Abv'RR. v. n. [ aduro, Lat.] To burn up: 


. Ladvolutio, Lat.] The act 


not in uſe. 


Such a logree of heat, which doth neither 


melt nor ſcorch, doth mellow, and not adure. 


Baon's E Fe Hiſtory, NY. 31 
Avv'sT. adj. [aduflus, Lat.] for, b . 
7, Barnt np; hot as with fire, ſcorched. 
By this means, the virtual heat of the water 
in enter ; and fuch a heat as will not make the 
Bacon, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, C. i. 


C 


AER 


which with torrid heat, 

And vapours as the Libyan air adi, 
Began to parch that temperate clime, 
Mition's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. It is generally now applied, in a medicino! 
or philoſophical ſenſe, to the complexion and 
humours of the body. 

Such humours are ade, as, by long heat, be- 
come of a hot and fiery nature, as choler, and 
the like. Duincy. 

To eaſe the ſoul of one oppreſſive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embroils a ſtate. 

The ſame adiſt complexion has impell'd 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. Pope. 
Apv's TED. adj. [See Abus z.] 
1. Burnt ; ſcorched ; dried with fire. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with ſubtle art, 
Concocted, and aduſted, they reduced 
To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore _ ey d. 
Par adiſe Loſe. 

2. Hot, as the complexion. | 

They are but the fruits of adliſted choler, and 
the evaporations of a vindicative ſpirit. Howell. 

Avv'sT1IBLE. adj. | from adiſt.] That which 
may be aduſted, or burnt up. Dit. 

Avvu'sT10N. . ſ. from ad«ft.] The act of burn- 


| ing up, or drying, as by fire. 


This is ordinarily a conſequent of a burning 
eblliquative fever; the ſofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its adiſtion, upon the 
drier and fleſhy parts, changes into a marcid fever. 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 

A2 u. f. See Abpiex. 

AE, or K. A diphthong of very frequent uſe 
in the Latin language, Which ſeems not properly 
to have any place in the Engliſh; ſince the & of 
the Saxons has been long out of uſe, being chang- 
ed to e ſimple, to which, in words frequently oc- 
curring, the ꝙ of the Romans is, in the ſame 
manner, altered, as in equator, equinatial, and even 
in Eneas. 


Ac LOGUE. . f. [written inſtead of eclogue, 


from a miſtaken etymology. ] A paſtoral; a di- 
alogue in verſe between goat-herds. 

Which moved him rather in coglogues otherwiſe 
to write, doubting, perhaps, his ability, which 
he little needed, or minding to furnith our tongue, 


| with this kind wherein it faulteth. 


S penſer” 5 Poſtorals. 


Moilors. u. ſ. ay, Gr. e goat- 
eyed, the goat being ſubject to this ailment. | 


A tumour or ſwelling in the great corner of the 


eye, by the root of the noſe, either with or Wit h- 
out an inflammation: alſo a plant fo called, for 


its ſuppoſed virtues againſt ſuch a diſtem per. 
Quincy. 


LEgilops 1 is a tubercle i in the i inner caathus of the - 


eye. Wiſcman's Surgery. 
AFoveTVAcun. . . An ointment conſiſting 
only of honey, verdigreaſe and vinegar. Quincy. 
Al, or EaL., or AL. | 
In compound names, as ney in the Greek com- 


pounds, ſignifies 25 or altogether. So A lauin, is 
Albert, all illuſtrious: | 


a compleat conqueror: 
altogether reverend : A! Ifred, altogether peaceful. To 
theſe Pammachius, Paicrativr, Panphilius, &c. do in 
ſome meaſure anſwer. Gil ſon's Camden. 

rr, (which, according to various dialects, is 
pronounced % welph, bulph, hilp, helfe, and, at 
this day, belpe/ implies aſſiſtance. So LE lf win is 
victorious, and AlIfwold, an auxiliary governour ; 
Alf a, a lender of aſi ifance : with which Boetius, 
Symmachus, Epicurus, &C. bear a plain analogy. 

Gib ſon's Camden. 


ENIGMA. See EN IC MA. 
At'RIAL. adj. | atri ius, Lat.) | 
I, Belonging to the air, as conſiſting of it. 
The thunder, when to roll! 
With terrour through the dark aerial hall. 
Paradiſe Loft. 
From all that can with fins or feathers ay, 
Thro' the aerial or the wat' ry ſky. Prior. 
I gathered the thickneſs of the air, or aerial in- 
terval, of the glaſſes at that ring. Newton's Opticks. 


Vegetables abound more with aerial particles | 


than animal ſubltances.. 


| #- Produced by the air. 
The gifts of heav'n my foll'wing TO purſes, 


AF E 


Aerial honey, and ambroſial dews. 

8 D. yd. Virg. Geng, 

3. Inhabiting the air. 
| Where thoſe immortal IPOS 

Of bright aer:2/ ſpirits live inſpher'd, 

In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air. 

Par adiſe Regained, 
ate ial animals may be ſubdivided into birds and 
flies. Locke. 

4. Placed in the air. 

Here ſubterranean works and cities ths, 

There towns aerial on the wiving tree. 

Pope's Effay on Mar. 

5. High; elevated in ſituation, and therefore 
in the air. . 

A ſpacious city ſtood, with firmeſt Walls, 

Sure mounded, 

crown'd, 
Aerial ſpires, and citadels, the ſeat 

Of kings and heroes reſolute in war. 

A'ERIE. nf. [ai is, Fr. 

The proper word in hawks and other birds of 
prey for that which we generally call a nett in 
other birds. C:wel. 

AERO'LOGY. #. /. [we and , S- Gr.] The 
doctrine of the air. 

AlE ROMAN Cx. . . [& and Ce, Gr.] The 


Phillips. 


art of divining by the air. Diet. 
Atrro'METRY. 1. J. [dp and Hege, Gr.] The 
art of meaſuring the air. Dici. 


Ax xs Ov. nf. [&g and on Gr.] The 
obſervation of the air. Dit, 

A” THIOPS-MINERAL. 7. / 

A medicine ſo called, from its dark os pre- 
pared of quickſilver and ſulphur, ground together 
in a marble mortar to a black powder. Sucli as 
have uſed it moſt, think its virtues not very great. 

Duiney. 

ETIT Es. 2. ſ. [d D, an eagle.) Katie g 
It is about the bigneſs of a cheſnut, and hollow, 
with ſomewhat in it that rattles upon ſhaking. 

Quin Ye 

Ar Au. adv. [from à for at, and far.] See Fai k, 

1. At a great diſtance. 

So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils, 
To be commenc'd in ſtrouds afar remote? 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

We hear better when we hold our breath than 
contrary ; inſomuch as in littening to attain a 
ſound far off, men hold their breath. 

Bacor's Natural Hiſtory, N®. 284. 

2. To or from a great diſtance. 

Hector haftened to relieve his boy ; 
Diſmiſs'd his burnith'd helm that ſhone afar, 
The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war. 

: Drieens 

3. From afar; from a diſtant place. | 

The rouzh Vulturnus, furious in its courſe, 

With rapid ſtreams divides the fruitful grounds, 

And from afar in hollow murmur ſounds. 
Addiſon on Italy. 

& Afar off; remotely diſtant. ; 

Much ſuſpecting his ſecret ends, he entertained 
a treaty of peace with France, but ſecretly and 
afar off, and to be governed as occaſions ſhould 
Vary. | Sir John Hayward. 
Ar EAR D. participial adj. | from to fear, for 10 
Fright, with a redundant. ] 

1. Frighted; terrified ; afraid. 

He loudly bray'd, that like was never r heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven ſent | 
A flake of fire, that flaſhing in his beard, 

Him all amaz'd, and almoſt made fe d. 

Fatry Queen. 

But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly af 
Thou being heir apparent, could the world pick 
thee out three ſuch enemies again? 

Shak: ſpeare's Henry IV. 
Till he cheriſh too much beard, 
And make Love, or me 4 card. 
Ben Fonjon's Under ab 
io. It has the particle of before the object of tear, 


eAArbuthna; on Aliment. L 


Fear 
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iy to all men, and ſo deſirous to oblige them, 


His private condition; but this may be helped out 


Arp 


Fear is deſcribed by Spenſer to ride in armour, , This is only the antiquated word for a ſſeckian. 
& the claſhing wherecf he looks afeard of himſelf. 


Peacham. 

It is now obſolete; the laſt authour whom 1 

have found uſing it, is Sedlry, 15 
I. K. n. ſ. Lat.) The ſouthweſt wind. 


With ads erſe blaſts upturns them from the ſouth, | 


with thund'rous clouds. 


Notus and Her, black 
: Ailton“ Paradiſe Loft, 6. X. 


ArrAnuiIT v. mn fo [affabilite, Fr. affatilitas, | 


Lat.] See AFFABLE. 
"he quality of being affable; eaſineſs of man- 
ners; courteouſneſs; civility z condeſcenſion. It 
$ commonly uſed of ſuperiours. 
Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
Fer afavility and baſhful modeſty, _ 
Her wond'rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 
e Shakeſpeare. 
He was of a moſt flowing courteſy and affabz- 


that he did not enough conſider the value of the 
obligation, or the merit of the perſon. Clarendon. 

All inſtances of charity, ſweetneſs of conver- 
ſation, affability, admonition, all ſignifications of 
tenderneſs, care and watchfulneſs, muſt be ex- 
preſſed towards children. Taylor. 

It is impoſſible for a publick miniſter to be ſo 
open and eaſy to all his old friends, as he was in 


by an affavility of addreſs. | 1 Þftranpe. 

A'FFABLE. adj. [ affable, Fr. affabilis, Lat.] 

1. Eaſy of manners; accoſtable; courteous; 
complaiſant. It is uſed of ſuperiours. ; 

He was affa'le, and both well and fair ſpoken, 
and would uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and blandiſh- 
ment of words, where he deſired to affect or per- 
ſuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon. 

Her father is 
An affable and courteous gentleman. 


Shakeſp. Tam. Shrew. | 


Gentle to me, and afable hath been 
Thy condefcenſion, and ſhall be honour'd ever 
With grateful memory. Milt. Par. Loft, 5. viii. 
2. It is applied to the external appearance; be- 
nign; mild; favourable. 
Auguſtus appeared, looking round him with a 
ſerene and affable countenance upon all the writers 


of his age. Tauuler. 
A'rFABLENESS, . ſ. [from affable.] Courteſy; 


A'rraBLy. adv. [from affable.] In an affable 
manner; courteouſly ; civilly. | 
A'rraBROUS. adj, | affabre, Fr.] Skilfully 
made; complete; finiſhed in a workman-like 


manner. ; Did. 
* ArraBULA'TION, . . [affabulatic, Lat.] Th 
moral of a fable. EY >, 


Arra'i. u. ſ. [affaire, Fr.] Buſineſs; ſome- 
thing to be managed or tranſacted. It is uſed for 
both private and public matters. 

Il was not born for courts or great affairs; 
I pay my debts, believe, and ſay my prayers. Pope. 

A good acquaintance with method will greatly 
aſlift every one in ranging, diſpoſing, and manag- 
ing all human affazrs. Watts's Logick. 

What St. John's ſkill in ſtate urs, 

What Ormond's valour, Oxford's cares, 

To aid their ſinking country lent, 

Was all deſtroy'd by one event. Swift. 

To Arr EAR. v. n. [from affier, Fr.] To con- 
firm; to give a ſanction to; to 
term of law. | 

Bleed, bleed, poor country 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure; 

For goodneſs dares not check thee! 

His title is Hard. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

Ar refer. . ſ. | from the verb affec.] | 
1. Affection; paſſion; ſenſation. - 

It ſeemeth that as the feet have a ſympathy 
with the head; ſo the wriſts have a ſympathy 
with the heart; we ſee the affect and paſſions of 

the heart and ſpirits are notably diſcloſed by the 
pulſe. : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, NY. 97. 
2. Quality; circumſtance. 
I find it difficult to make out one fingle ulcer, 


eſtabliſh: an old 


AF F 


To AFFECT: v. a. [afechr, Fr. aficio, affee- 
tum, Lat.] 
I. To act upon; to produce effects in any other 


thing. ; 
The ſun | 

Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine 

As might affe# the earth with cold and heat, 

Scarce tolerable. Milt. Par, Loft, b. x. 

The generality of men are wholly governed by 
names, in matters of good and evil; fo far as 
theſe qualities relate to, and affect, the actions of 
men. South's Sermons. 

Yet even thoſe two particles do reciprocally 
affe each other with the fame force and vigour, 
as they would do at the ſame diſtance in any other 
ſituation imaginable. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To move the paſſions. 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
ajjected with the idea of his appearing in the pre- 
ſence of that Being, whom none can ſee and hve; 
he muſt be much more affected, when he conſi- 
ders, that this Being whom he appears before, 
will examine the actions of his life, and reward 
or punith him accordingly. Addiſ. Spect. N. 513. 
3. To aim at; to endeavour after: ſpoken of 
perſons. 

Atrides broke 
His filence next, but ponder'd ere he ſpoke: 
White are thy words, and glad I would obey, - 
But this proud man ee. imperial ſway. | 
| Dryden"; Vliad. 

4. To tend to; to endeavour after: ſpoken of 
things. 

The drops of every fluid aße a round figure, 
by the mutual attraction of their parts; as, the 
globe of the earth and fea af#s a round figure, 
by the mutual attraction of its parts by gravity. 

Newton's Opticks. 

5. To be fond of; to be pleaſed with; to love; 
to regard with fondneſs. 

That little which ſome of the heathen did chance 
to hear, concerning ſuch matter as the ſacred Scrip- 
ture plentifully containeth, they did in wonder-. 
tul ſort affect. Hooker, b. i. 
: There is your crown; 

And he that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours! If I afe# it more, 

Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience riſe. 

Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Think not that wars we love, and ſtrife afe#; 

Or that we hate ſweet peace. Fairfax, b. ii. 
None but a woman could a man direct, 

To tell us women what we muſt affect. 

. Dryden's Wife of Bath. 

6. To make a ſhew of ſomething; to ſtudy the 
appearance of any thing; with ſome degree of hy- 
pocriſy. 

Another nymph, amongſt the many fair, 

Before the reſt afe#ed {till to ſtand, 

And watch'd my eye, preventing my command. 

rior. 

Theſe often carry the humour ſo far, till their 
aff-#ed coldneſs and indifference quite kills all the 
fondneſs of a lover. ÞAddiſon, Spectator, No. 171. 

Coquet and coy at once her air, 
Both ſtudied, though both ſeem neglected; 
Careleſs ſhe is with artful care, 
Aſfecting to ſeem unaffected. Congreve. 
The conſcious huſband, whom like ſymptoms 
ſeize, 
Charges on her the guilt of their diſeaſe; 
Aſfecting fury, acts a madman's part, 
He'll rip the fatal ſecret from her heart. Gran. 

7. To imitate in an unnatural and conſtrained 
manner. | 

Spenſer, in affecting the ancients, writ no lan- 
guage ; yet 1 would have him read for his mat- 
ter, but as Virgil read Ennius. 

; Ben Fonſm's Diſcoveries. 

8. To convict of ſome crime; to attaint with 
guilt : a phraſe merely juridical. | 

By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be 
promiſed and not paid, the huſband is not obliged 
to allow her alimony. But if her parents ſhall 


as authors deſcribe it, without other fymptoms or 
Hees joined to it. 19 555 5 Ebene. 


become inſolveat by ſome mis fortune, ſhe ſhall 


A F 


J have alimony, unleſs you can affe# them with 
fraud, in promifing what they knew they were 


not able to perform liffe's Parergon. 

3 1. /. (abet, Lat.] a 

1. Fondneſs; high degree of liking ; com- 
moaly with ſome degree of culpability. 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if 
either councils or particular men have at any 
time, with ſound judgment, miſliked conformitp 
between the church of God and infidels, the 
cauſe thereof hath been ſomewhat elſe than only 
aff:#atio of diſſimilitude. Hooker, b. iv. $ 7. 
2. An artificial ſhew; an elaborate appear- 
ance; a falſe pretence. 8 

It has been, from age to age, an affectatios te 
love the pleaſure of ſolitude, among thoſe whe 
cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed qualified for paſſing 
life in that manner. Spe#ator, NY. 264. 

Arrr'c TED. participal adj. | from affect. ; 

1. Moved; touched with atfeQtion ; internally 
diſpoſed or inclined. | 

No marvel then if he were ill afe#ed. . 

| Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

The model they ſeemed aßfeched to in their di- 
rectory, was not like to any of the foreign re- 
formed churches now in the world. Clarendon, 

2. Studied with over- much care, or with hypo- 
critical appearance. | 
| Theſe antick, lifping, affeched phantaſies, theſe 
new tuners of accents. Shake/. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. In a perfonal ſenſe, full of affectation; as, 
an aifetrd lady. 

ArrE'cTEDLY. adv. [from affected. ; 

1. In an affected manner; hypocritically : 
with more appearance than reality. 

Perhaps they are affecicaly ignorant; «they are 
ſo willing it ſhould be true, that they have not at- 
tempted to examine it. Govern. of the Tongue, & 5. 

Some indeed have been ſo affctedly vain, as to 
counterfeit immortality, and have ſtolen their 
death, in hopes to be eſteemed immortal. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vis. c. 10. 

By talking ſo familiarly of one hundred and 
ten thouſand pounds, by a tax upon a few com- 
modities, it is plain, you are either naturally 
or affectediy ignorant of our condition. Swift, 

2. Studiouſly ; with laboured intention. 

Some miſperſwaſions concerning the divine at- 
tributes, tend to the corrupting of men's man- 
ners, as if they were deſigned and affechaly 
choſen for that purpoſe. Decay of Piety. 

ArFE/CTEDNESS. . ſ. [from affe&ed,] The 
quality of being affected, or of making falſe ap- 
pearances. | 

AFFECTION. ». / Caffectian, Pr. affectio, Lat.] 

1. The ſtate of being affected by any cauſe, or 
agent. This general ſenſe is little in uſe. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some that are mad if they behald a cat: 
And others, when the bag-pipe ſings i” th* noſe, 
cannot contain their urine, for affefion. | 

5 Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 

2. Paſſion of any kind. 8 8 5 

Then gan the Palmer thus: moſt wretched man, 
That to affectioms does the bridle lend; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But ſoon through ſufferance grow to fearful end. 
| Fair * Durcer, 

Impute it to my late ſolitary life, which is 
prone to affe@tions. Sidney, b. i. 

Aﬀettions, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with 
ſuch like, being, as it were, the ſundry faſhions 
and forms of appetite, can neither rife at the 
conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet chooſe but 
riſe at the ſight of ſome things. © Hooker, b. i. 

To ſpeak truth of Czfar, — 
I have not known when his affe/ions ſway d 
More than his reaſon. Shakeſpeare's Julius Corſar. 

Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheſt de- 
grees of pious affections; of which ſome are milder 
and gentler, ſome ſharper and more vehement. 

| Sprat's Serment. 

I can preſent nothing beyond this to your af-/ 
fections, to excite your love and defire. Til ſon. 

3. Love; kindneſs; good-will to fome per- 


ſons ; often with 4 or :9ward;, before the perſon. 
: TO I have 


— —ñ—— —2— — 4s 


never deſerted it. 


AFR 


F, 2h. 3 


T have acquainted yon 


With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 
| | . 


Who mutually hath anſwer'd my affection. 
Shakcofpiare's Merry Wives of W; indſor. 
My king is tangl'd in e ffection t9 | 
A cxeature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 
* | | Shakeſpeare. 
What warmth is there in your affe&ims toward: 
any of theſe princely ſuitors? 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Make his intereſt depend upon mutual affec- 
ien and good correſpondence with others. 
Collio en General Kindn:(s. 
Nor at firſt ſight, like myſt, admires the fair; 
For you he lives, and you alone ſhall ſhare 


His laſt affc&#iom, as his early care. Pope. 
4. Gouod-will to any object; zeal ;, paſſionate 
regard. 


I have reaſon to diſtruſt mine own judgment, 
de that which may be overborn by my zeal and 
4 ecfign to this cauſe. Bacon, 

Set your afc@4/2 upon my words; defire them, 
and ye ſhall be inſtructed. Wijdon, vi. 11. 

His integrity to the King was without blemiſh, 
and his af-#7on to the church ſo notorious, that he 
All the precepts of chriſtianity command us to 
moderate our paſſions, to temper our i bo- 
5vards all things below. _ Temple, 

Let not the mind of a ſtudent be under the in- 
fluence of warm ef: io things of ſenſe, when 
he comes to the ſearch of truth, | 

Ss Vatis's Improvement of the Min. l. 

5. State of the mind, in general. 

There grows, 

In my moſt ill compos'd affection, ſuch 

A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were J king, 

I itrould cut off the nobles for their lands. 


Shak-:ſp. Macbeth. 


The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of fweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and. ſpoils; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 

And his affe Fo dark as Erebus: 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. "on T | 

| | Shak:fp. Merchant of Venice. 

6, Quality; property. 
The certainty and accurateneſs which is attri- 
buted to what mathematicians deliver, muſt be 
reſtrained to what they teach, concerning thoſe 
purely mathematical diſciplines, arithmetic and 


geometry, where the affec7ons of quantity are ab- 


KraQtedly conſidered. Boyle. 

The mouth being neceſſary to conduct the voice 
Fo the ſhape of its cavity, neceſſarily gives the 
voice ſome particular affe&i9n of ſound in its paſ- 


fage before it come to the lips. 
p Holder"s Elements of Speech, 


God may have joined immaterial ſouls to other 


Kinds of bodies, and in other laws of union; and, 


from those different laws of union, there will 
ariſe quite different affectijans, and natures, and 
tpecies of the compound beings. Bentley's Serm. 
7. State of the body, as acted upon by any 
cauſe. + 
It ſeemed to me a venereal gonorrhza, and 
others thought it aroſe from ſome ſcorbutical af- 
ion. 5 Wiſemar's Surgery. 
8. Lively repreſentation in painting. 
AHection is the lively repreſentment of any paſ- 
non whatſoever, as if the figures ſtood not upon 
a cloth or board, but as if they were acting upon 
a ſtage. Wotton's Architecture. 
9. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ſometimes for af- 
ſectation. 
There was nothing in it that could indite the 
aut hour of affc:on. Shakeſpeare. 
Arr-eTIONATE. adj. | affeTionne, Fr. from 


 affettio. 


1. Full of affection; ſtrongly moved: warm; 
2 ealous. | | 

In their love of God, and defire to pleaſe him, 
men can never be too affeonate; and it is as true, 
that in their hatred of fin, men may be ſometimes 
too paſſionate. Sprat's Sermons. 


particle 


lo. | 


being affettionate, Of old, to the war of France. 


Clarendon. 


and utters it by great ſwaths. Shak. Twelfth Night. 


fecling manner. Diet. 


Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrowed. 


diſclaiming all confidence in ourſelves, and re- 


2. Strongly inclined to; diſpoſed to; with the | 


AFF 
As for the parliament, it preſently took fire, 


; Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. Fond; tender. 
fle found me fitting, beholding this picture, 1 
know not with how effe #92. countenauce, but, 
I am ſure, with a moſt affe vianate mind, Sidncy. 

e Away they fly | 

Aſfecfionate, and undeſiring bear 

The moſt delicious morſel to their young. 

| | Thomſun's Spring. 

4. Benevolent; tender, 

When we reflect on all this aff-#imate care of | 
Providence for our happineſs, with what wonder 
muſt we obſerve the little effect it has on men. 

| | | Rogers's Sermons. 

ArFr/cTIONATELY. adv. [from affefimate.] 
In an affectionate manner; fondly ; tenderly ; be- 
nevolently. | | 

ArFE'CTIONATENESS. n. ſ. | from affectionate. | 
The quality or ſtate of being atfectionate; fond- 
neſs; tenderneſs; good-will; benevolence. 

ArrECTTIONED. adj. | from aff:*tion.] 

1. Atfected, conceited. This ſenſe is now ob- 
ſolete. | 

An affeioned aſs that cons ſtate without book, 


2. Inclined; mentally diſpoſed. 
Be kindly affectioned one to another. Rom. xii. 10. 
ArrECTIOUSLx. adv. | from ffect.] In an af- 


Arre'cTive. adj. | from affe.] That which 
affefts; that which ſtrongly touches. It is gene- 
rally uſed for painful. 

Pain is ſo uneaſy a ſentiment, that very little of 
it is enough to corrupt every enjoyment ; and the 
effect God intends this variety of ungrateful and 
affe Jive ſentiments ſhould have on us, is to reclaim 
our aflections from this valley of tears. Rogers. 

ArrFEcTUuo'SITY. 2. . [from affe&tuous. Paſſi- 
onateneſs. | Did. 

Arrr/cTvuovs. adi. | from affect.] Full of paſ- 
ſion; as, an affeftuous ſpeech: a word little uſed. 

To Ar PEK E. v. a. [ after, Fr.] A law term, 
ſignifying to confirm. See AFEARD. 

ArFE'RoRSs. . . [from affere. ] | 

Such as are appointed in court-leets, &c. upon 
oath, to mul& ſuch as have committed faults ar- 
bitrarily puniſhable, and have no expreſs penalty 
ſet down by ſtatute. | ' Cowel. 

AFFVANCE. ». ſ. [ affance, from afficr, Fr.] 

1. A marriage- contract. 


At laſt ſuch grace I found, and means Iwrought, | 


That I that lady to my ſpouſe had won, 
Accord of friends, conſent of parents ſought, 
Afftance made, my happineſs begun. 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


2. Truſt in general; confidence; ſecure reli- 
ance. | | 
The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given | 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfal.-— 
—Ah! what's more dangerous than this fond af 
france'? 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

3. Truſt in the divine promiſes and protection. 
To this ſenſe it is now almoſt confined. 

Religion receives man into a covenant of grace, 
where there is pardon reached out to all truly pe- 
nitent ſinners, and aifiſtance promiſed, and en- 
gaged, and beſtowed upon very eaſy conditions, 
viz, humility, prayer, and affiance in him. 

| | Hammonds Fundamentals. 
There can be no ſurer way to ſucceſs, than by 


ferring the events of things to God with an impli- 
cit affance. Altterbury's Sermons, 
To AFFVANCE. v. a. ¶ from the noun affance.] 
1. To betroth ; to bind any one by promiſe to 
marriage. „ 
To me, ſad maid, or rather widow ſad, ö 
He was aftanced long time before, 
And ſacred pledges he both gave and had; 
Falſe, errant knight, infamous and foreſwore. 
c Fairy Queen. 


As ſhall with either part's agreement ſtand. 


nefit. 


that of poetry. 


Her ſhould Angelo have married ; was affranced | 


AF F. 


to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed; be. 
tween which time of the contract, and limit of 
the ſolemnity, his brother was wrecked, having, 
in that veflel the dowry of his fitter, | 
| SBA. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
2. To give confidence. 3 ; 
Stranger! whoe'er thou art, ſecurely reſt, 
Afran”d in my faith, a friendly gueſt. Vope's Odyſ. 
ArrvVaNCcER, u. h. | from afhance.] He that 
makes a contract of marriage between two par- 
tles. 5 8 Dies, 
e, wy [from allido, Lat. See 
n FFIED. | Mutual contract; 
mutual oath of fidelity. Dict. 
Ar PID vir. z. /. {affidavit ſigniſies, in the 
language of the common law, he made vath. | A de- 


claration upon oath. 


You ſaid, if I return'd next *fize in Lent, 


I ſhould be in remitter of your grace; 
In th' interim my letters ſhould take place 
Of affidavits. | 


Donne, ; 
Count Rechteren ſhould have made afrdavir, 


that his ſervants had been attronted, and then 
Monſieur Meſuager would have done him juſtice. 


Spectator N. 45 Is 
Arr. parti.ipial adj. | from the verbafy, de- 


rived from aſſida, Lat. Bracton uſing the phraſe 
aſidare mulieres. | Joined by contract; aittanced. 


Be we affted, and ſuch aſlurance ta'en, 


| Shak: +. 
ArrILIA“T ION. n. . [from ad and filius, Lat.) 
Adoption; the act of taking a fon. (Chamber, 


AfrrIx AGR. x. ſ. [ affinage, Fr.] The act of re- 


fining metals by the cupel. Diet. 


ArrINED. adj. [from affinis, Lat.] Joined by 


affinity to another; related to another. 


If partially afr'd, or leagu'd in office, 


Thou duſt deliver more or leſs than truth, 
Thou art no ſoldier. 


Sh ke/p. Othellh. 
Ar FIN ITV. n. ſe [affint, Fr. from 4e, 


Lat.] | 


1. Relation by marriage; relation contracted 


by the huſband to the kindred of the wife, and 
by the wife to thoſe of the hutband. It is uppote 
ed to conſanguinity, of relation by birth. 


In this ſenſe it has ſometimes the particle 20:14, 


and ſometimes to, before the perſon to whom the 
relation 35 contracted. 


They had left none alive, by the blindneſs of 


rage killing many guiltleſs perſons,. either for af- 
| finity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant-killers, 


Sidney, b. ii. 
And Solomon made afjinty with Pharaoh king 


of Egypt, and took Pharaoh's daughter. 


1 Aings, iii. 1. 

A breach was made with France itfelf, not- 
withſtanding ſo ſtrait an affinity, ſo lately accom- 
pliſthed ; as if, indeed (according to that pleaſant 
maxim of ſtate) Kingdoms were never married. 
| Wotton, 

2. Relation to ; connexion with ; reſemblance 


to: ſpoken of things. 


The Britiſh tongue, or Welſh, was in uſe only 


in this iſland, having great afmity with the old 


Gallick. | Comden. 
All things that have affinity <vith the heavens, 
move upon the center of another, which they be- 
Bacen, Eſſay xxiv. 
The art of painting hath wonderful affinity a 
Dryd. Dufreſnoy, Pref. 
Man 1s more diſtinguiſhed by devotion than by 
reaſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover fome- 
thing like reaſon, though they betray not any 
thing that bears the leaſt affnity to devotion, 
Addiſon, Spec. No. 201. 
To AFFI/RM. v. n. [afirm, Lat.] To declare; 
to tell confidently : oppoſed to the word deny. 
Yet their own authors faithfully him, 
That the land Salike lies in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elve. | 
| Shakeſp. Henry V. 


To AFF1/RM, v. 2. 
1. To declare poſitively ; as, to affirma fact. 
2. To ratify or approve a former law, or judg- 


ment: oppoſed to rever/e or repeal. 


The 


pulſive virtue ought to ſucceed. 


AF F 


The houſe of peers hath a power of judicature 
in ſome caſes, properly to examine, and then to 
affirm; or, if there be cauſe, to reverſe the judg- 
ments which have been given in the court of 
king's bench. Bacon Advice to Sir E. Villiers. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, to affirmtbe truth. | 
ArrVRMABLE. adi. from affirm.] That which 
may be aftirmed. _ 15 
Thoſe attributes and conceptions that were ap- 


plicable and afl maòle of him when preſent, are 


pow aftrmatle and applicable to him though paſt. 
Haule's Origin of Mankind. 
ArrIRKMAN CE. nf. [from affirm. | Confirma- 
tion : oppoſed to repeal. PET: | 
This ſtatute did but reſtore an ancient ſtatute, 


which was itſelf alſo made but in affirmance of the | 


common law. h Bacon. 
ArrVRMANT.n./. [from affirm.] The perſon 

that afiiens ; a deciarer. n 

Atrin u TION. . ſ. [affirmatio, Lat.] 


1. The act of affirming or declaring; oppoſed | 


to negation or denial. 

This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of 
bloody affirmation, his to be more virtuous, aud 
leſs attemptable, than any of our ladies. 

Shakeſp. Cymb el. 

2. The poſition affirmed. 

That he ſhall receive no benefit from Chriſt, is 
the a/rrmation whereon his deſpair is founded; and 
one way of removing this diſmal apprehenſion, 1s, 


to convince him, that Chriſt's death, if he per- 


form the- condition required, ſhall certainly be- 
Jong to him. Hanmond's Fundamentals. 

3. Confirmation : oppoſed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land obſerve, 
that our ſtatutes ſometimes are only the fi mation, 
or ratification, of that which, by common law, 
was held before. 8 Hooker. 

ArFURMATIVE. adj. from affirm. ] 

1. That which affirms, oppoſed to ngatve ; in 


which ſenſe we uſe the afirmaive abſolutely, that 


IS, the affirmative p9ſition. Tr 

For the affirmativ/, we are now to anſwer ſuch 
proofs of theirs as have been before alleged. 
Hooker. 

Whether there are ſuch beings or not, tis ſuffi- 
cient for my purpoſe, that many have believed 
tie affirmative. | Dryd-n. 

2. That which can or may be affirmed : a ſenſe 
uſed chiefly in ſcience. NO 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities va- 
niſh or ceaſe, their negative ones begin: ſo in 
mechanics, where attractien ceaſes, there a re- 
Newt. Opt. 
3. Applied to perſons ; be who has the habit of 


affirming with vehemence ; poſitive ; dogma- 


tical, | 
Be not confident and afrrmative in an uncertain 
matter, but report things modeſtly and temperate- 
Iy, according to the degree of that perſuaſion, 
which is, or ought to be, begotten by the efficacy 


of the authority, or the reaton, inducing thee. 


Ta 10 


- » AFrr/RMATIVELY. adv. | from affirmative | In 


an affirmative manner; on the poſitive fide ; no 
negatively. 

The reaſon of man hath no ſuch reſtraint : 
concluding not only affirmatively, but negatively ; 
not only aflirming, there is no magnitude beyond 


the laſt heavens, but alſo denying, there is any 


vac uity within them. Brown's Vulgar Errour;. 
ArF1RMER, #./. [from 2ffirm.] The perſon that 

affirms. | % 
If by the word virtue, the afirmer intends our 

whole duty to God and man, and the denier, by 


the word virtue, means only courage, or, at moſt-| 


our duty toward our neighbour, without includ- 
ing, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe to 
God. 2 5 ; Watts's Logick 
To ArF1'x. v.a.[ afligo, affixum, Lat.] 
I. Tounte to the end, or d e rieri; to ſub- 
join. 
He that has ſettled in his mind determined ideas, 
With names 4ffxcdta them, will be able to diſcern 
their differences one from another. Locke. 


If men conſtantly uad applauſe and diſgrace 


AFF 


| where they ought, the principle of ſhame would 
have a very good influence on public conduct; 
though on ſecret villanies it lays no reſtraint. 

b | Rogers's Sermons. 


2. To connect conſequentially. 
The doctrine of irreſittibility of grace, in work- 
ing whatſoever it works, if it be acknowledged, 
there is nothing to be afxt to gratitude. ' 

Hammond s Fundamentals. 
3- Simply to faſten or fix. Obſolete. 
Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold 
So many gazers, as on her do ſtare 
Upon the lowly ground afrxed are. Spenſer. 
Arx. n. /.[afrxum, Lat.] A term of gram- 
mar. Something united to the end of a word. 
In the Hebrew language the noun has its affixa, 
to denote the pronouns poſſeſſive or relative. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
 Arrr'x10x. . /.[ from affix. ] 
1. The at of affixing. 
2. The ſtate of being afh:.ed. Di. 
ArrLia'Tri0Nn. u. ſ. [affio, aflatum, Lat.] The 


AFFLA'TUYS. n. .. [ Lat.] Communication of 
the power of prophecy. 
The poet writing againſt his genius will be 


like a prophet without his affatus. 


| Spenſe on the Odyſſey. 
To AFFLICT. v. a. [aHicto, affiicium, Lat. 

1. To put to pain; to grieve; to torment. 

It teacheth us, low God thought fit to plague 
and affl: them, it doth not appoint in what form 
ind manner we ought to puniſh the fin of idolatry 
in others. Hooker, b. v. & 17. 

O covrardconſcience! how doſt thou ai, me ? 
The lights burn blue---Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 

| Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

Give not over thy mind to heavineſs, and af- 
id not thyſelf in thine own counſel. 

Eccliſ. xxx. 21. 


ne hath made an image of his child ſoon taken 

away, now honoured him as a God, which was 

then a dead man, and delivered to thoſe that were 

under him ceremonies and ſacrifices. Wiſdom. 
A melancholy tear afiiz?s my eye, 

And my ſeart labours with a ſudden ſigh. Prior. 
2. The paſſive z9 be af: ted, has often at before 
the cauſal noun; 4 is likewiſe proper. 

The moiier was ſo affliced at the loſs of a fine 
boy, who was her only ſon, that ſhe died for grief 
of it. Addiſon, Spec Fator. 

AFFLYCTEDNESS. . ſ. [from affi*ted. | The 
itate of affliction, or of being afflicted; ſorrow- 
culneſs; grief. 

ArrLicTER. . ſ. [from afii?.] The perſon 
that afflicts. 

AFrLYcCT1oN. n. ſ. [ affli*7t9, Lat.] 

{ 7. The cauſe of pain or ſorrow ; calamity. 

To the flech, as the apoſtle himſelf granteth, 
A affii&2» is naturally grievous: therefore nature, 
which caufeth tear, teachetia to pray againſt all 
adverſity. Hooker, b. v. 8 43. 

Well bring you to one that you have cozened 
of money; 1 think to repay that money will be a 
biting afi/7on, Shokeſpeare. 

2. The ſtate of forrowfulneſs; nuſery ; oppoſed 


y to proſperity. 
1 5 5 Beſides you know, 
Proſperity's the very bond of love, 
Whote freſh complexion, and w hoſe heart to- 
gether 
Alliction alters. | Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears af- 
| Ai Hony | 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs like Cato? _ 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
Some virtues are only ſeen in aflictian, and ſome 
ia proſperity. Addiſ. Speftator, NO. 257. 
AFFL1'CTIVE. adj. [from afii#.] That which 
cauſes affliction; painful; tormenting. 
They found martyrdom a duty dreffed up in- 
deed with all that was terrible and af7:*we to hu- 


man nature, yet not at all the leſs a duty. 
South. 


j 


5 


act of breathing upon any thing. Diet. 


U 


A father affli A with untimely mourning, When 


AF F 


| 3 Nor can they find | 
Where to retire themſelves, or where appeaſs 

Th' affiaive keen deſire of food, expos'd © 

To winds, and ſtorms, and jaws of ſayagedeath, 

5 Reſtleſs Proſerpine--- 

On the ſpacious land and liquid main, 
Spreads, flow diſeaſe, and darts afflictive pain. 

vior. 
A'rFLUENCE. . /, Caffluence, Fr. affiuentia, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to any place; concourſe. 

It is almoſt always uſed figurativ ex. 
I ſhall not relate the affluence of young nobles 

from hence into Spain, after the voice of our 

prince being there had been noiſed. 
2. Exuberance of riches; ſtream of wealth ; 
lenty. | Ee Br 
Thoſe degrees of fortune, which give fulneſs 
and affluence to one ſtation, may be want and pe- 
nury in another. Roger 
Let joy or eaſe, let afluence or content, 

- And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace. Pope. 
A'FFLUENCY. n./. The fame with affluence. 
A'FFLUENT. adj. [ affluent, Fr. affluens, Lat.] 

1. Flowing to any part. ; 
Theſe parts are no more than foundation-piles 


of the enſuing body; which are afterwards to be 


increaſed and raiſed to a greater bulk; by the af- 
luent blood that is tranſmitted out of the mother's 
body. | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
2. Abundant; exuberant ; wealthy. 8 
I ſee thee, Lord and end of my deſire, 
Loaded and bleſt with all the affiuent ſtore, 
Which,human vows at ſmoaking ſhrines im- 
plore. Prior. 
A'FFLUENTNESS. . ſ. [from affluent.] The 
quality of being affluent. | Dic. 
A'rFLUx. n. ſ. ſaffluxus, Lat.] 6 
1. The act of flowing to ſome place; affluence. 
2. That which flows to another place. n 
The cauſe hereof cannot be a ſupply by procre- 
atious; ergo, it muſt be by new affiuxes to London 
out of the countyy. 
The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by 
1gglutinating one a of blood to another. 
Harvey on Conſumption;. 
An animal that muſt lie ſtill, receives the au 
of colder or warmer, clean or foul water, as it 
happens to come to it. Locke. 
AFFLUX1ON. 2. /. [ afiuxio, Lat.] 3 
1. The act of flowing to a particular place. 
2. That which flows from one place to another. 
An inflammation either ſimple, conſiſting of 
an hot and ſanguineous afiuxion, or elſe denomi- 
nable from other humours, according unto the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or choler. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


7 Ar FORD. v. a. | affourrer, affourrager,” Fr.] 


4 


the trees afford fruits, This ſeems to be the primi- 
tive ſignification. 

2. To grant, or confer any thing ; generally in 
a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in a bad, but leſs 
proper!y. 2 WEE” ; 

So foon as Maurmon there arrived, the door 

Ts him did open, and afforded way. 

| | Fairy Queen. 

This is the conſolation of all good men, unto 
whom his ubiquity afrdetb contirmal comfort and 
ſecurity; and this is the affiition of hell, to 
whom it efordeth deſpair and remedileſs cala- 
mity. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


3. To be able to ſell. It is uſed always with 


this for leſs than the other. . 

They fill their magazines in times of the greateſt 
plenty, that ſo they may aford cheaper, and in- 
creaſe the pubiic revenue at a ſmall expence of 
its members. £Lddiſmn on Italy. 

4. To be able to bear expences ; as, traders can 
afford more finery in peace than var. | 

The ſame errours run through all families, 
where there is wealth enough to afford that their 
ſons may be good for nothing. | 


Sift on Modern Education... 
To 


Pbilipi. . ; 


Welton. : 


Graunt, 


1. To yield or produce; as, the ſoil aſfords grain; 


reference to ſome certain price; as, I can afford * 


— — 


N feared. 


AFF 


7 AFFOREST. v. a. [afforeflare, Lat.) To L 


turn ground into foreſt. 
At appeareth, by Charta de Forefta, that he 
@fforefted many woods and waſtes, to the grievance 


ö of the ſubject, which by that law were diſaf- 
foreſted. 


Sir Fobn Davies on Ireland. 

ArrorEsTa'TIoON. n. f from afforeft.] 

The charter d- Foreſta was to reform the en- 
croachments made in the time of K:ichard I. and 
Henry 11. who had made new af une, and 

much extended the rigour of the foreſt laws. 

Hale's Common Lat f England. 

To AFFRA/NCHISE. v. a. | affrancher, Fr.] To 
make free. | 

To AFFRA'Y. v. a. [ Hrayer, or effriger, Fr. 
which Menage derives from fragor; perhaps it 
comes from frigs.] To fright; to terrify ; to 
ſtrike with fear. This word is not now in uſe. 

The ſame to wight he never would diſcloſe, 
But when as monſters huge he would diſmay, 
Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he would affroy. 
Fairy Queen. 

Arraa'r, or AFFRA'YMENT. n. .. [from the 

verb. 

1. * tumultuous aſſault of one or more perſons 
upon others; a law term. A battle: in this 
ſenſe is written fray. 

2. Tumult; confuſion : out of uſe. 

Let the night be calm and quietſome, 
Without tempeſtuous ſtorms or ſad a Spenſer. 

Ar rRTJOTIO RN. 1. . Laffrictio, Lat.] The act of 

rubbing one thing upon another. 

I have divers times obſerved, in wearing filyer- 
hil:ed ſwords, that, if they rubbed upon my 
cloaths, if they were of a light-coloured cloth, 
the 49. i Vn would quickly blacken them; and, 
congruoufly hereunto, I have found pens blacked 
al molt all over, when I had a while carried them 
about me in a ſilver caſe. Boyle. 

To ArFFRVGHT.wv. a. | See rant J. 


1. To affect with fear; to terrify. It gene- 


rally implies a ſudden impreſſion of fear. 


Thy name * :7hts me, whoſe ſound is death. 
Shak: ſpares Henry VI. 

Godlike his courage ſeem'd, whom nor delight 
Could ſoften, nor the face of death affright. Waller, 

He, when his country (threatened with alarm) | þ 
Requires his courage and his conqu'ring ar m, 
Shall, more than once, the Punic bands aft ight. 

Dr yden” $ And. 

2. It is uſed in the paſſive, ſometimes with at 
before the thing feared. 

Thou ſhalt not be H ig hted at them: for the 
Lord thy God is among you. Deut. vii. 21. 

3. Sometimes with the particle with before the 


As one af ig h: 
mw th helliſh fiends, or furies mad uproar, 
He then up! '01e. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. 
Arr NN. n. . [from the verb.] 
1. Terrour; fear. 
cal. | 
As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, 
Does ſhexw to him that walks in fear and fad af- 
. Fairy Queen. 
Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe © 
In ſtreets, but here and there a ſtraggling houſe ; 
I et ſtill he was at hand, without requeſt, 


To ſerve the ſick; to ſuccour the diftrets'd : 


Tempting, on foot, alone, without t, 
The dangers of a dark tempeſtuous night. 
Drvd ”s Falles. 
2. The cauſe of fear; a terrible object; dread- 
ful appearance. | 
I ſee the gods 
Upbraid our ſatf” Fin gs, and world Humble them, 


By ſending theſe affrivots, while we are here, 


That we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. 
Fen Forfar” 5 Catil. 
The war at hand appears with more 52 ht, 
And riſes Cv” ry moment to the ſight. Dryden Mu. 
ArrkYGuTEUuL. adj. from affright.] Full of 
affright or terrour ; terrible; dreadful. 
There is an abſence of all that is deſtructive or 
effrightfu! to human PANS: Decay of Picty. 
Arxrri/CHTEST. 3. J. from affrighe.] 


This word is chiefly poet i- 


AF F 
1. The impreſſion of fear; terrour. 
She awaked with the affrightment of a dream, | 
Wotton. 
Paſſionate words or blows from the tutor, fill 


the child's mind with terrour and affrightment ; 
which immediately takes it wholly up, and leaves 


2. The ſtate of fearfulneſs. 

Whether thoſe that, under any anguiſh of mind, 
return to 2f7:ic:bments or doubtings, have not been 
hypocrites. Hammond. 

To AFFRO'NT. v. a. [offrontery Fr. that is, ad 
fronem far e, ad 3 cuntumeliam e, ey to in- 
ſult a man to his face. 

I. To meet face to face; to encounter. 
ſeems the genuine and original ſenſe of the word, 
which was formerly indifferent to good or Ul. 

We have cloſely ſent for Haialet hither, 


| That he, as twere by accident, may here 


Afro Ophelia. Shake{pears's Haml:t. 
The ſeditious, the next day, offronted the king's 
forces at the entrance of a highway ; whom when 


defired enterparlance. Sir Jobn Hayward. 
2. To meet, in an hoſtile manner, front to front. 
His holy rites and ſolemn feaſts profan'd, 

And with their darkneſs durſt afro: his £27 


3. To offer an open inſult; to offend avowedly. 


| With reſpe& to this ſenſe, it is obſerved by Cer- 


vantes, that, if a man ſtrikes another on the 
back, and then runs away, the perſon ſo ſtruck 
is injured, but not affronted; an affront always 
implying a juſtification of the act. 
Did not this fatal war at thy coaſt, 
Yet ſatteſt thou an idle looker on. Fairfax, i. 51. 
But harm precedes not fin, only our foe, 
Tempting, fonts us with his foul eft2ern 
Of our integrity. Milton's Paradije J Loft b.1x. 
I would learn the cauſe, why Torriſmond, 
Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 


Almoſt within my ſight, affronts a prince, 


Who ſhortly ſhall command him. 
Dryd-n's Spavifh Fyiar. 
This brings to mind Fauſtina's fondneſs for 
the gladiator, and is interpreted as ſatire. But 
how can one imagine, that the Fathers would 
have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius. Addiſon. 
ArrRro'NT. 2. /. [from the verb . 
1. Inſult offered to the face; contemptuous or 
rude treatment; contumely. 
He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing 
affren's to his ſon. Hacon's Eſſays. 
You've done enough; for you deſign'd my 
chains: 
The grace is vaniſh'd, but th' ont remains. 
| Dryden's Aurengzrbe. 
He that is found reaſonable in one thing, is 
concluded to be ſo in all; and to think or ſay 
otherwiſe, is thought ſo unjuſt an aft, and fo 
ſenſeleſs a cenſure, that nobody ventures to do it. 
Locke. 
There is nothing which we receive with ſo 
much reluctance as advice: we look upon the 
man who gives it us, as offering an afet to 
our underſtanding, and treating us like children 
or ideots. Ada iſan, Spectator, NL. 512. 


ral ſenſe. 
Oft have they violated 

The temple, oft the law with foul 2+ 5 0, 
Abominations rather. Milton's Para. Reoained. 

z. Open oppoſition ; encounter: a ſenſe not 
frequent, 
derivation. 

Fearleſs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk'd about admir'd of all, and dreaded 
On hloftile ground, none daring my aft. 


4. Difgrace ; ſhame. This ſenſe is Taker pe- 


culiar to the Scottiſh dialect. 

Antonius attack'd the pirates of Crete, and, by 
his too great preſumption, was defeated ; upon 
the ſenſe of which front he died with grief. 

Arbuthnot en Comms, 


| 


no room for other impreſſion. | Locke. 


This 


ArrRro'NTER. u. f. {from a ent] The perſon 
that atfronts. 5 | 


| mediately became as black as ink. 


they found both ready and ONS to fight, they 


Paradiſe Loft. | 


2. Outrage; act of contempt, in a more gene- 


tough regularly deducible from the 


Som; 2 Axon iſt. | 


AFO 


 Arraduting; participial adj. [from affront.) 
That which has the quality of affronting; con- 
tumelious. 


ideas, ſome are clean and decent, others unclean ; 
ſome are kind, others are affrontine and re- 
proachful, becauſe of the ſecondary 1dea which 
cuitom has affixed to them. 'atti's Logicks 

To AFFU'SE v. a. [affundo, affu ſums Lat.] To 
pour one thing upon another. 

I poured acid liquors, to try if they contained 
any volatile falt or ſpirit, which would probably 
have diſcovered itſelf, by making an ebullition 
with the affujed liquor. | Boyle. 

Aervu'510N, 1. ſ. | affufio, Lat.] The act e 
ing one thing upon another. 

Upon the 4ffſion of a tincture of galls, it im- 
Grew's Muf, 

To AEF L v. a. [affer, Fr. affidare, mulicremy 
Bracton.] To betroth in order to marriage, 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to afy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
| To Aryy', v. ». To put confidence in; to Pur 
truſt in; to confide. Not in uſe. 
Marcus Andronicus, ſo I do affy 
In thy uprightneſs and integrity, 
That I'will here diſmiſs my loving friends. 
Shakeſpeare's Tit. Aud. 

Ar iL . adv. [from @ and feld. See FI EL. J 
To the field. 

We drove affeld, and both together heard. 


What time the grey fly winds her ſultry horn, 


Batt'ring our flocks with the freth dews of night, 
; Milton, 
__ £jield T went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine, for ſo thould houſewives do. 


Ga 'Ys 


Level with the ground. 

When you would have many new roots of fruit- 
trees, take a low tree, and bow it, and lay all 
his branches aff: upon the ground, and caſt earth 
upon them; and every twig will take root. 


Ar Lola r adv. [from a and float. See FLoAT.J 
Floating; ; born up in the water; not ſinking 2 2 
in a figurative ſenſe, within view; in motion. 

There is a tide in the attairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life | 

Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. 

On ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat ; 

And we mutt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſare 


is predominant and «ff2t, and, juſt in the critical 
height of it, nick it with 1ome lucky or unlucky 
word, and you may as certainly over-rule it to 
your own purpoſe, as a ſpark of fire falling 
upon gun-powder, wil! infallibly blow it up. South. 
There are generally ſeveral hundred loads of 
timber afoat, for they cut above twenty-five 
leagues up the river; and other rivers bring in 
their contributions. Adiliſon's Italy. 
 Aroo'T. adv. from a and foot.] - 
7. On foot; not on horieback. 


village not far off; and diſpatching his horſe in 

ſome ſort, the next day early, to come afoo! this 

ther. Shakeſpearts 
2. In action; ; as, a ./ Sen 75 afoot, 

I pr'yth-e, when thou ſeett that act afoor, 
Ev'n with the very comment of thy ſoul” 
Obſerve mine uncle. Shakeſpears. 
3. In motion. 

Of Albany's and Cornwall's pow'rs you heard 

not 

Tis ſaid they are aft. Shikel. Xing Lear. 

Aro'kt. prep. { from à and fore. See BrrokE J 

1. Not belvind; as he held the ſhield fore: not 
in uſe. 


hz ſtood afore l him, 
3. Sooner in time. 


2323 


Among words which ſignify the ſame principal 


Ar Lr. adv. [from a and fat. See FLAT. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtor ys, 


Take any paſſion of the ſoul of man, while it 


He thought it beſt to return, for that day, to a 


2. Before ; nearer in place to any tläng; as, 
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ſame miſerable condition. 


them afraid with thy ſtorm. 


AFT 


If your diligence be not ſpeedy, I ſhalt be 
ere afore you. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
AF > RE. adv. | 

1. In time foregone or paſt. | 

Whoſever ſhould make light of any thing afore 

pokeu or written, out of his own houſe a tree 
ſhould be taken, and he thereon be hanged. + 
: Efdras, vi. 22. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near 
to remove his fit. Shak: ſpeare's Tempeſt. 

2. Firſt in the way. 

A.milia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd; 

Will you go on afore ? Shakeſpeare's Othell>. 

3. In front; in the fore part. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 

His body monſtrous, horrible and vaſt. 

: | : Fairy Deen. 

Aro/REGOING. participial adj. | from afore and 
irg. Going before, 

Ar 0 REHAND. adv. | from afore and Land.. ] 

1. By a previous proviſion. 

Many of the particular ſubjects of diſcourſe are 
occaſional, and ſuch as cannot aforeband be reduced 
to any certain account. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Provided ; prepared ; previoully fitted. 

For it will be ſaid, that in the former times, 


_ whereof we have ſpoken, Spain was not fo mighty 


as now it is; and England, on the other ſide, was 
more af chard in all matters of power. 

Bacon's Gonfid:;rations on Har with & pain, 
 Aro'gemexNTIONED, adj. | from af and nen- 


tioned] Mentioned before. 


Among the nine other parts, five are not in a 
condition to give alms or relief to thoſe - 
tied ; being very near reduced themſelves to the 
Addiſon. 

Aro'RENAMED. adj. [from afore and named. | 
Named before. 

Imitate ſomething of circular form, in which, 
as in all other af»renamed proportions, you ſhall 


help yourſelf by the diameter. Peacham on Draw. 


Ar ok Es Alb. adi | from fore and ſaid.] Said 
before. | 

It need not go for repetition, if we reſume again 
that which we ſaid in the aforeſaid experiment, 

15 . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, N. 771. 

ArofgE TIME. adv. [rom afore and time.] In 


time paſt. 


O tiiou that art waxen old in wickedneſs, now 
thy fins which thou haſt committed aforetime, are 
come to light. Suſenuub. 

Ar RN D. participial adj. from the verb a ay 
it ſhould therefore properly be written with F. 

1. Struck with fear; terrified; fearful. 

So perſecute them with thy tempeſt, and make 
Pſalm Ixxxili. 15. 

2. It has the particle f before the object of fear. 

There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid, 

In an guiſh of her ſpirit thus ſhe pray'd. Dry. Fab. 

If, while this wearied fleſh drarvs flecting breath, 


Not fatisfy'd with life, afr4ic! of death, 


It hap'ly be thy will, that I thould know 

Glimpſe of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe; 
From now, from inſtant now, great Sire, diſpel 
The clouds that preſs my ſoul. rior. 

ArREg'sn. adv. | from a and Hh. See FRESH. | 
Anew; again, after intermiſſion. : 

The Germans ſerving upon great horſes, and 
Charged with heavy armour, received great hurt 
by light ſkirmiſhes; the Turks, with their light 
horſes, eaſily ſhunning their charge, and again, 


at their pleaſure, charging them heb, when 


they ſaw the heavy horſes almoſt weary. 


Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


When once we have attained theſe ideas, they 


May be excited a by the uſe of words. 


| Watts's Logick. 
Arro'NT. adv. [from a and front.] In front; 


in direct oppoſition to the face. 


Theſe four came all ahnt, and mainly thruſt 
at me. Shak ſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

Ae RER. prep. [æpre n, Sax. 

1. Following in place, Aftcr is commonly ap- 
Plied to words of motion; as, he came after, and 
ſtood behind him. It is oppoſed to Se. | 
What ſays Lord Warwick, ſhall we after them? 


AF r 


| Air thera! nay, before them, if we can. 
1 Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

2. In purſuit of. 

L£fter whom is the king of Iſrael come out? 
After whom doit thou purſue? After a dead dog, 
after a fle. 1 Sam. XXIV. 14. 

3. Behind. This is not a common uſe. 

Sometimes I placed a third priſm aſt a ſecond, 
and ſometimes alſo a fourth after a third, by all 
which the image might be often refracted ſideways. 

Newton's Opticks. 

4. Poſteriour in time. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight; 

Alternate, like the ſcenes of day and night. 

Dryden's Fables. 

We ſhail examine the ways of conveyance of 
the ſovereignty of Adam to princes that were to 
reign after him. Loc te. 

5. According to. 

He that thinketh Spain our over- match, is no 
good mintman, but takes greatneſs of kingdoms 
according to bulk and currency, and not after 
their iatrinfic value. acon. 

6. In imitation of. 

There are, among the old Roman ſtatues, ſeve- 
ral of Venus, in different poſtures and habits; as 
there are many particular figures of her made af- 
ter the ſame deſign. Addiſon's Italy. 

This alluſiou is after the oriental manner: thus 
in the Piulms, how frequently are perſons com- 
pared to cedars. Pope's Odyſſcy, notes. 

A't TER. adv. 

1. In ſucceeding time. It is uſed of time men- 
tioned as ſucceeding ſome other. So we cannot 
ſay, I ſhall be happy after, but hereafter ; but we 
ſay, I was firſt made miſerable by the loſs, but 
was aft happier. 

Far be it from me, to juſtify the cruelties which 
were at firſt uſed towards them, which had their 
reward ſoon after. Bacon. 

Thoſe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on earth, durſt fix 
Their ſeats long after next the ſeat of God. 

| Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down 
a hill, left it break thy neck with following it; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw thee 
after. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


almoſt always in its genuine and primitive ſignifi- 
cation; fome, which occurred, will follow, by 
lich others may be explained. 

A/FTER ACCEPTAT10N. | from after and ac- 
ceptation, ] A ſenſe afterwards, not at firſt ad- 
mitted. 

*Tis true, ſome doctors in a ſcantier ſpace, 

I mean, in each apart, contract the place: 
Some, who to greater length extend the line, 
The church's after arcepration join. Dry. Hindard Pan. 


ceiſive times; poſterity. Of this word 1 have 
found no ſingular; but ſee not why it might not 
be ſaid, This vill de done in ſome afterage. | 
Not the whole land, which the Chuſites ſhonld, 
or might in future time, conquer; ſecing, in after- 
ages, they became lords of many nations. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Nor to philoſophers is praiſe deny'd, 
Whoſe wiſe inſtructions efterages guide. 
Sir Jolm Denham. 
What an opinion will af rages entertain of their 
religion, who bid fair for a gibbet, to bring in a 
ſuperſtition, which their forefathers periſhed in 
flames to keep out. 
A'rTER ALL. When all has been taken into 
the view ; when there remains nothing more to 
be added; at laſt; in fine; in concluſion; upon 
the whole; at the moſt. | 
They have given no good proof in aſſerting this 
extravagant principle; for which, after all, they 
have no ground or colour; but a paſſaze or two of 
ſcripture, miſerably perverted, in oppoſition to 
many expreſs texts. Atterbury's Sermons. 
But, after all, if they have any merit it is to be 
attributed to ſome good old authors, whoſe works 


I ſtudy. 


Ar rr is compounded with many words, but | 


A!FTERAGES. 2. . from after aud ages. ] Suc- | 


Addi ſan. a 


AFT 


A'zTranintH. 3. 1. [from after and Bit 
The membrane in which the birth was involved 
which is brought away after; the ſecundine. 

The exorbitances or degenerations, whether 
from a hurt in labour, or from part of the aft 
birth left hehind, produce ſuch virulent diſtem- 
pers of the blood as make it caſt out a tumour, 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

A'eTERCLAP. a. /. [from after and clap. ] Une 
pected events happening after an affair is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be at an end. 

For the next morrow's meed they cloſely went 
For fear of afterclaps to prevent. Sperſ. Hub. Tal 

It is commonly taken in an ill ſenſe. 

A/ TER cOS r. 2. /. from after and cf. ] The 
latter charges; the expence incurred after the 
original plan is executed, 

You muſt take care to carry off the land- floods 
and ſtreams, before you attempt draining ; leſt. 
your afterceſt and labour prove unſucceſsful. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry 

A'r TERCROP, 2 /. [from.after and c.] The 
ſecond crop or harveſt of the ſame year. 

_ frererops I think neither good for the land, nor 
yet the hay good for the cattle. Mo» timer's Hub. 

A'eTER-DINNER. 3. /. from after and dinner. ] 
The hour paſling juſt after dinner, which is ge- 
nerally allowed to indulgence and amuſement. 

Thou haſt nor youth nor age, | 
But, as it were, an after dinner's ſleep, 
Dreaming on both. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mea ſ. 

A/FTER-ENDEAVOUR. 7. . | ttom after and e 
deavour. ] Endeavours made after the firſt effort 
or endeavour. 

There is no reaſon why the ſound of a pipe 
ſhould leave traces in their brains, which, not 
firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce 
che like ſounds. | Locke. 

A'rTER-ENQUIRY. x. /. | fromafter and exquiry. } 
Enqui:y made after the fact committed, or afcer 
life. 

You muſt either be directed by ſome that take 
apon them to know, or to take upon yourſelf 
that, which 1 am ſure, you do not know, or lump 
the after-enquiry on your peril. Shakejp. Cy“. 

To A! TEREYE. 2. a. | from after and 85e. J To 
keep one in view; to follow in. view. This is 
not in ule, 

Thou ſhouldſt have made him 

As little as a crow, or leſs, ere left ; 

To aftereye him. | Shakeſp..CymÞb. 

A/eTERGAME. n. /.[ from after and game. ] The 
ſcheme which may be laid, or the expedients. 
which are practited after the original defign has 
miſcarried; methods taken after the firſt. turn of 
atfairs. . 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud and 
open ſlowly ; nature ſomętimes delighting to play 
an after game, as well as fortune, which had both 
cheir turns and tides in courſe. I-atton.. 

The fables of the ax-handle and the wedge, 
ſerve to precaution us not to put ourfelves negd-- 
letsly upon an aft-rgame, but to weigh before 
hand what we ſay and do. L'Eſtrange's Fab. 

Our firſt deſign, my friend, has proved abor- 

tive; . 
Still there remains an aftergame to play. 
Addiſon's Cato. 

A'eTERHOURS. n. /. from after and hours.] The; 


” 


hours that ſucceed. 


So ſmile the heav'ns upon this holy act, 
That @ftcrbaurs with ſorrow chide us nat. 
Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A'rTER-L1VER. a. /. [from after and live.] He 
that lives in ſucceeding times. | 
By thee my promiſe {ent 
Unto myſelf, let aft-r-/iv-15 knovs.. Sidney, J. ij. 
Ar TERLOVE. 2. ſ. | from after and he.] The. 
tecond or later loye. 
intended, or committed, was this fault? 
If but the firſt, how heinous erceit be, 
To win thy after-love, I pardon thee. 
: Shakeſp. Richard IT. 
Ar TERMATH. . /. from after and math, from 
moto. ] The latter math; the ſecond crop of graſs 
mown in autumn. See AF TERCROP.. 


| Pope on Paſtoral Poetry. | 


AF TE Be 


—— — 


done. 


A GA 


| A'rTeRNOON. . /. [from after and naon.] The | 
time from the meridian to the evening. 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 


En in the @fternmm of her beſt days, 


Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye. 
| Shak-ſp. Rith. III. 
However, keep the lively taſte you hold 
Of God ; and love him now, but fear him more; 
And, in your aft, think what you told 
And promis'd him at morning-prayer before. 
| Donne. 
Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run; 
But when the bus'neſs of the day is done, | 


En dice, and drink, and drabs, they ſpend tbe 


afternoon. Dryden's Perſiis, Sat. i. 
A'rTERPAINS. . ſ. [from after and pain.] 
The pains after birth, by which women are de- 
livered of the ſecundine. 

A'r TERPART. 2. . [from after and part.] The 
latter part. 

The flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's 
are, not yet grown up to be hea'lftrong, makes 
it more governable and ſafe; and, in the af: party 


. reaſon and foreſight begin a little to take place, 


and miad a man of his ſafety and improvement. 
Locke. 
A'sTERPROOF. n. /. [from after and prof. 
1. Evidence poſteriour to the thing in queſtion, 
2. Qualities known by ſubſequent experience. 
All know, that he likewiſe at firſt was much 
under the expectation of his afzerprogf; fuch a ſo- 
lar influence there is in the ſolar atpect. Motor. 
A'LTER TASTE. 1. . | from after and rate. ] A 
taſte remaining upon the tongue after the draught, 
which was not perceived in the act of drinking. 


Ar TERTOUGUT. . ſ. from af and thought. ] 


Reflections after the act; expedients formed too 
late. It is not properly to be uſed for fecond- 


thought. 
Expence, and afterthought, and idle care, 


And Gdoubts of motley hue, and dark deſpair; | 


Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 

And jealouſy ſutfus'd with jaundice in her eyes, 

Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawny dreſs'd, 

Downloo d, and with a cuckow on her fift. 

Dryden's Fables, 

A'reTER-TIMES. u. ſ. [from after and time.] 
Succeeding times. See AF-TERAGES. 

Lou promis'd once a progeny divine 

Of Romans, riſing from the Trojan line, 

In eftert1mes ſhould hold the world in awe, 

And to the land and ocean give the law. 

| | Dryden's Virgil. 

AleTraTossING. 2. ſ. [from after and 29/s.] 
The motion of the ſea after a ſtorm. 

Confuſions and tumults are only the impotent 
remains of an unnatural rebellion, and are no 
more than the aftertęſings of a ſea, when the ſtorm 
is laid. Addi ſan's Frecholder. 

Nr TERWARD. adv. from after and peahnd, 
Sax, ] In ſucceeding time; ſometimes written af- 
tervards, but leſs properly. 

Uſes not thought upon before, may afterward 
ſpring up, and be reaſonable cauſes of retaining 
that, which former conſiderations did formerly 
procure to he inſtituted. Hooker. 

An anxious diſtruſt of the divine goodneſs, 
makes a man more and more unworthy of it; 


and miſerable beforehand, for fear of being ſo 


afterward.  LFEfrange. 
A'eTERWIT. . /. [from after and wir. ] The 
contrivance of expedients after the occaſion of 
uſing them is paſt. See At TERTHOUGHT. 
There is no recalling what's gone and paſt; ſo 
that after<vit comes too late when the miſchief is 
| . CEſtranee. 
A'FTER-WRATH. u. ſ. | from after and wrath. } 


Anger when the provocation ſeems paſt. 


I hear him mock 5 
The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men 
T' excuſe their after-wrath. _ 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


Kcer. 
Aca'ix. adv. [agen, Sax.] 


7. A ſecond time; once more; marking the re- | 


jon of the ſame thing, 


AA. n. ſ. The title of a Turkiſh military of- 


AGA 
The poor remnant of human feed, which re- 
mained in their mountains, peopled their country 
again flowly, by little and little. 
| Baco's New Atalantis. 
Should Nature's ſelf invade the world again, 
And v'er the centre ſpread the liquid main, 
Thy pow'r were ſafe. Waller. 
Go now, deluded man, and ſeek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the duſty plain. 
| Dryden's Aneid, 
Some are already retired into foreign countries ; 
and the reit, who poſſeſs lands, are determined 
never to hazard them a-az, for the ſake of eſtab- 


Oo 


Iyhing their ſuperſtition... Swift. 


or contrariety. 


His wit encreaſed upon the occaſion; and ſo 


with danger. Again, whether it were the thort- 
nets of his foreſight, or the ſtrength of his will, 
certain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his for- 


nature. Bacon. 
Thoſe things that we know not what to do 
withal, if we had them, and thoſe things, again, 
which another cannot part with, but to his own 
loſs and ſhame. | L' Eftrange's Fables. 
3- On another part; marking a tranſition to 
ſome new conſideration. | 
Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of ſnow; 
Again, behold the winter's weight 
Oppreſs the lab'ring woods below. Dryden. 
4. In return, noting re- action, or reciprocal ac- 
tion; as, his fortune worked upon his nature, and 
his nature again upon his fortune. 
5. Back; in reſtitution. 
* When your head did but ake, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows; 
The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me, 
And I did never aſk it you again. 2 
Shak:jprare's King Jobn. 
6. In return for any thing; in recompence. 
That he hath given will he pay again. 
x . Prov. xix. 27. 
7. In order of rank or ſucceſſion; marking dit- 
tribution. | 
Queſtion was aſked of Demoſthenes, What was 
the chief part of an orator? He anſwered, Acti- 


on. What next? Action. What next, again? 


Action. Bacon's F ſſays. 
The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and 


cles of them: and the cauſe of that again is either 
the tough and viſcous juice of the plant, or the 
ftrength and heat thereof. Pacon's Natu, Hiſt. 

8. Beſides; in any other time or place. 

They have the Walloons, who are tall ſoldiers ; 
yet that is but a ſpot of ground. But, on the 
other ſide, there is not in the world again ſuch a 
ſpring and ſeminary of brave military people, as 


9. Twice as much; marking the ſame quantity 
once repeated. | 


wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it; 
For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife, 
Tho' meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 
y | : 8 Pope. 
I ſhould not he ſorry to ſee a chorus on a the- 
atre, more than as large and as deep again as 
ours, built and adorned at a king s charges. 
1 Drydcn's Def, eſuoy. 
to. Again and again; with frequent repetition ; 
often. 5 EEE 
This is not to be obtained by one or two haſty 
readings; it muſt be repeated agaiz and again, with 
a cloſe attention to the tenour of the diſcourſe. 
| 5 5 Locke. 
11. In oppoſition; by way of reſiſtance. 


12. Back; as, returning from ſome meſſage. 
Bring us word again which way we ſhall go. 
Deut. i. 22. 


2. On the other hand; marking ſome oppoſition | 


much the more, if the occaſion were ſharpened | 


tunes could not have been without defects in his | 


compact ſubſtance of their leaves, and the pedi- 


in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Bacon. 


There are whom heav'n has bleſt with ſtore of 
comes, that is, again/t the time when he comes. 


Who art thou that anſwereſt again? Roi. ix. 20. 


Aerni, [engeon, ongeon, Sax] | 


1. Th oppoſition to any porſunn 
And he will be a wild man; his hand weill by 
agc.nft every man, and very man's hand againſt 


2. Contrary ; oppoſite, in general. 

That authority of men ſhould prevail with men 
either age inſt or above reaſon, is no part of our 
belief. | ; Hooker, 

He is melancholy without cauſe, and merry 
againſt the hair. ; Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. 

We might work any effect without and 4g. 
matter; and this not holpen by the co-operation 
of angels or ſpirits, but only by the unity and har- 
mony of nature. Bacon Natural Hi,. 

The preventihg goodneſs of God does even wireſt 
him from himſelf, and ſave him, as it were, again 
his will. / 88 

The god, uneaſy till he ſlept again, 
Reſolv'd, at once, to rid himſelf of pain; 
And, tho' again/t his cuſtom, call'd aloud. 

Drydvi 

Men often ſay a thing is againſt their conſcience, 
when really it is not. Swift's Miſcellauies. 

3. In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be ſaid againſt a thing, this 
will ſtill be true, that many things poflibly are, 
which we know not of; and that many more 
things may be than are: and if ſo, after all our 
arguments ag-i-2/# a thing, it will be uncertain 
whether it be or not. Tllht ſon. 

The church-clergy have written the beſt col - 
lection of tracts ag popery that ever appeared 
in England. : | Swift, 

4. With contrary motion or tendency : uſed of 
material action. 

Boils and plagues 
Plaiſter you o'er, that one infect another 
Againſt the wind a mile. Shakeſp. Coriolanc, 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore 
hot, delighteth in the freſh air ; and many times 
flieth again/? the wind, as trouts and ſalmons ſwim 
againſt the ſtream. | Bacon 

5. Contrary to rule or lau-. 

If anght agaigſ my life] 
Thy country ſought of thee, it ſought unjuſtly, 
Againſt the law of nature, law of nations. Milt9% 
Againſt the public ſanctions of the peace, 
Againſt all omens of their ill ſucceſs ; 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 
To force their monarch, and inſult the court. 
3 | Dryd-n, 

6. Oppoſite to, in place. h 

Again/! the Tiber's mouth, but far away. Dry, 

7. To the hurt of another. See ſenſe 5. 

And when thou think'ſt of her eternity, 
Think not that death agazn/? her nature is; 
Think it a birth: and when thou go'ſt to die, 
Sing like a ſwan, as if thou went'ſt to bliſs. 

| | | | Sir F. Davith 

8. In proviſion for; in expectation of. 

This mode of ſpeaking probably had its origi- 
nal from the idea of making proviſion againf?, or 
in oppoſition to, a time of misfortune, but by de- 
grees acquired a neutral ſenſe. It ſometimes has 
the caſe elliptically ſuppreſſed, as, againſt he 


Thence ſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair diſpred, 
And ready dight with drapets feſt val, 


-7gainſt the viands ſhould be miniſtred. 


Fairy Due, 
The like. charge was given them again the 
time they mould come to ſettle themſelves in rhe 
land promifed unto their fathers. Hooks. 
Some ſay that ever 'gain/? that ſeaſon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of Jawning ſingeth all night long: 
And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abroad; 
The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy tales, no witch hath fower to charm ; 
So hallowed and ſo gra ious is the time. | 
- Shakcſp. Hamlet. 
To that purpoſe he made haſte to Briſtol, that 


all things might be ready againff the prince came 


thither. s | Clarendsne 
Hgain/? the promis'd time provides with = 


* 


fe 


9 


of milk. 


AG E 


wear. 
All which I grant to be re: ſonably and truly 
ſaid, and only deſire they may be remombored 
ag: 11h! another d. * Stilling fleet. 
Nocalaxs, . . [from à and h, Gr.] Want 
Di. 
AGV k. ads. [from a und gape.] Staring with 
eazerncſs ; as'a bird gapes for meat. 
In hiniſelf was all his ſtate 3 
More ſolemm than the tedious pomp that waits 


On princes, when their rich retinue long 


Gr horſes led, and grooms beſmear'd with gold. 
Dazzles the crowd, and {ets them all ge. 


Pa: ad (+ Lofe. | 


Dazzle the crowd, atid ſet them all agape. Philips. 
The whole crowd ſtood agaupe, and ready to 
take the doctor at his word. Sp: way N 572, 
Alu Ak ICK. . . | 2p 21 1 , Lat. 1 A drug of uſe 
in phyſick, and the dying trade. It is dir vided in- 
to nale and female; the male is uſed only in dy- 
ing, the female in medicine ; the male grows. on 
is, the. female on larches. 
Iliere are two excreſcence 
trees; both of them in the nature of muſhrooms; 
the one the Romans call C=, which groweth 
upon the roots of oaks, and was one of the dain- 
tics of their table; the other is medicinal, that is 
rallod e which groweth upon the tops of 
oaks; thongh it be aiirmed by ſome, that it 
E1O% etl alle at the roots. Bacon. 
Acalsr.adj. | This word, which is uſually, by 
iter ee Written agha//, is, not improbably, 
the true word derived from agα rv , which his been 
ritten agiref/, from a miſtaken etymology. See 
Aduas r.] Struck with terrour; amazed; fright- 
ed to aſtoniſhment. 
Ihus roving on 
In 1 d mar ch forlar n, thy adyent” rous LPN 


Nor 1 Milton's Par. Loft. 
A \ TE u. Is Jag. re, Fr. ac hates, Lat. 1 a pre- 
cba ſtone of the loweſt claſs, often clouded with 
beautiful varisgations. 
in ſnaps no bizger than an agate ſtone, 
O the fore: inger of an alderman. | 
Shak, Romen and Juliet, 

-7+44c5 are only varieties of the flint kind; they 
ave a grey ktorney ground, clouded, lineated, or 
ſ; \otted d with ditfer2nt colqurs, chiefly duſky, black, 
bro n, red, and ſometimes blue. N cod raid. 

A aH. {from agat-. Partaking of the 
nature of agate, 

An agaty flint was above two inches in diame- 
ter; the whole covered over with a friable creta- 
ct ds cruſt, I'oodward. 

To Ad AE E. v. a. from a and gaze, to ſet a 
gazing ; as, aq ag; a and others. | To ſtrike 
with amazement; to {tupify with ſudden terrour. 
The verb is now out of uſe. 

So as they traveli'd, to they gan eſpy 
An armed knight toward them gallop faſt, 
That ſeemed from ſome feared toe to fly, 

Or other griſly thing that him aga,7. Fairy Queen. 
Ac Ku. ports 1p al adj. {fr om agage; which 
ſee.] Struck with amazement terrified to ſtu- 
pidity. 

Hundreds he ſent to hell, and none durſt ſand 

| Lim; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he few : : 
The French exclaun'd ; „The devil was in arms!“ 
AY the whole army ſtood agazed on him. 
Shak. [peare's Honry VI. 

AGE. 4 age, Fr. ant iently eag?, or age 
i: 13 Ceduced dy Menge, from wtatium, of tas; 
by Hias, from aa, whic'i, in the Teutonic dia- 
lecke, ſigrö tied long duration] 


1. Any period of time attributed to ſomething. 


as the whole, or part, cf its duration: in this 
tenſe, we lav, the age of man, the ſeveral ages of 
de world, the golden or iron age. 
ne man in his time plays many parts, 
Ilis life being {even ages. Shak. ſp. are. 
And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt ſeventeen 
years: {9 the whole age of Jacob was an hundred 
for ty eld fe; 16811 y LATED 


5 which grow upon 


þ 


And haſtens in the woof, the robes he was to 
Dryden. 


that charity of the church. 


| 


1725. XIvil, 28. F 


2. A ſucceNon or generation of men. 

Hence, laſtly, ſprings care of poſterit ies, 
For tlungs tlieir kind would everlaſting make. 
Hence is it that old men do plant young trees, 
The fruit whereof another age ſhall take. 

Sir J. Dawes. 
Next, to the Son, 
Deſtin'd Reſtorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav'n, and earth, ſhall to the ag riſe, 
Or down from heay'n deſcend. 256 


Milten's Pai adi 
No declining age 

F'er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Poſucmmon. 

3. The time in which any particular man, er 
race of men, lived, or thall Lve; as, the age of 
heroes. 

No longer now the golden age appears 
When patriarch wits fur viv 5 a thouſand years. 

Pope. 
4. The ſpace of a hundred years ; a fecu'ar pe- 


wes bo century. 


The latter part of life; old-age ; oldneſs. 
You fee how full of change his ag- 1s: the ob- 
ſervation we have made t }f it hath not been little: 
he alu avs loved our ſiſter moſt, and with what 
poor judgment he hath now caſt her off. 
Shakeſpeare's Ring Tar. 
Povs muſt not have the ambitious care of men, 
Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Rg 
And on this forehead, where your verſe has ſaid, 
The loves delighted, and the graces play'd ; 
Inſulting age will trace his cruel way, 
And leave ſad marks of his deſtructive ſway. 
: Pr iar. 
6. Maturity; ripeneſs; years of diſcretion ; 
full ſtrength of life. 
A ſolemn admiſſion of proſelytes, all that either, 


being of age, defire that admiflion for themſelves, 


or that, in infancy, are by others preſented to 
Hammond. 
We thought our fires, not with their own con- 
tent, 
Had, ere we came to age, our portion ſpent. 
Dryden 

7. In law. 

In a man, the age - of fourteen years is the age 
of diſcretion; and twenty-one years is the full 
gage: In a woman, at ſeven years of age, the lord 
her father may diſtrain his tenants for aid to marry 


her; at the age of nine years ſhe is dowable at 


twelve years, the is able finally to ratify and con- 
firm her former conſent given to matrimony ; at 
fourteen, ſhe is enabled to receive her land into 
her own hands, and ſhall be out of ward at the 
death of her anceſtor + at ſixteen, ſhe ſhall be out 
of her ward, though, at the death of her anceſ- 


tor, ſhe was within the age of fourteen years; at 


twenty-one, ſhe is able to aleniate her lands and 
tenements. At the og: of fourteen, a ſtripling is 


enabled to thoole his own guardian; at the age of 


fourteen a man may conſent to marriage. Cruel. 
Ad ED. adj. | from age. It makes two ſyllables 
in poetry. | | 

1. Old; ſtricken in years; applied generally to 
animate beings. 

If the compariſon do ſtand between man and 
man, the axed, for the maſt part, are beſt experi- 
enced, leaſt ſubje to raſh and unadviſed paſ- 
ſions. Hooker. 

Novelty is only i in requeſt ; and it is as danger- 
ous to be aged in any kind of courſe, as it is vir- 
tuous to be conſtant in any undertaking. 

Shak-ſprar's Meaſure far Meaſur 

K indneſs itſelf too weak a charm will prove, 
To raiſe the feeble fires of ag-d love. Prinr. 

2. Old; applied to inanimate things. This ufe 
is rare, and commonly with ſome tendency to the 
pro laps op 1.2. 

he people did not more worſhip the images of 
rold and ivory, than they did the groves; and 
the ſame Quiriti') an faith of the aged oaks. 


Stilling ficet's Defence of Dif, on Ren. Taolatry. | 


Aa roll ade. [from azd.] Alas the men- 


ner of a2 aged per ſon. 
Acr/x, odv. [ageny Sax.] Again; in return. 
See AGAIN,” 


This word is only written in this manner, | 


AGG 


though it be in reality the true orthegraphy, for 
the ſake of rhime. 

Thus. Venus: Thus her fon reply'd agen; 

None of your ſiſters have we heard or ſeen. 8505 

Alox. z. /. (from agu. 

1. The quality of acting; the ſtate of being 
action; action. 

A few advances there are in the following pa- 
pers, tending to atfert the fuperintendence and 
agen'y of Providence in the natural world. 

Wodward's Preface to Natural Eli Hor v. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for another; 
buſineſs performed by an agent. 

Some of the purchaſers themſelves 
tent to live cheap in a worſe country, rather than 
be at the charge of exchange and agencies. Swifte 

A'GENT. 2 [ agens, Lat.] That which acts ; 
oppoſed to patient, or that which is acted upon. | 

This ſuccets is oft truly aſcribed unto the force 
of imagination upon the body agent; and then, by 
a ſecondary means, it may upon a diverſe body: 
as, for example, if a man carry a ring, or ſome 
part of a beaſt, believing ſtrongly that it will 
help him to obtain his love, it may make him 
more induſtrious, and again more confident and 
perſiſting than otherwiſe he would be. 

Bacon's Natural Wiftor y. 


may be con- 


Alo ENT. . f. 

1. An actor; he that acts; 
the faculty of action. 

Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not ev - 
cluded as impertinent unto the thing, but as need 
leſs in regard of the agent, which ſeeth already 
what to reſolve upon. Haat « 

To whom nor og t, from the inſtrument, 

Nor pow'r of working, from the work is Know- 
Dur tes. 

Heav'n made us agents, free to good or ill, 

And forc'd it not, tho' he foreſw the will. 
Frecdom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 
And preſcience only held the ſecond place. Div. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of 
any created agent, conſequently being an effect of 
the divine omnipotence. So th's Serm ni, 

2. A ſubſtitute ; a deputy ; a faftor ; a per ſon 
employed to tranſact the buſineſs of anvthe 2 

—All hearts in love, ufe your own tonzues; 
Let every eye negociate for itiolf, 
And truſt no ag.. Stak. 2 are. 
They had not the wit to fend to them, in anv 
orderly faſhion, ats or choſen men, to tempr 
them, and to treat with them. Bacon Her y VII. 
Remember, Sir, your fury of a wiie, 
Who, not content to be reveng'd on you, 
The agents of your paiton W Fil Pp urſue. 
Drydau's Aareng 

That which has the power of operating, or pro- 
ducing effects upon another thing. 

They, produced wonderful etiects, by the pro- 
per ap plication of agints to patients. Tenifle 

AGGELA'TION. 1 [ Lat. gelu. Concretion of 
ce. 

It is round in hail and figured in its gutt ulous 
deſcent from the air, growing greater or leſſer ac- 
cording to the accretion or p a, op argelation 
about the fundamental atoms t herco 

Brown's 2 Hrrouts. 

AcENTN NI ox. . ſ. [from ad and genf alis, 
Lat.] The fate of growing or uniting to another 
body. 

To make a perfet nutrition, there is requir- 
ed a tranſmutation of nutriment ; now where 
this.converſfion or ag 7ueration is made, there is al- 
ſo required, in the aliment, a fumilar wy of matter. 


he that poſſeſſes 


— 


F'rowen's Fiilrar Errours. 

To A'GGERATE. 2. 2. [from , Lat. In Ta 
heap up. i. 

AGCERUSE. adj. from agger, Lat.) Fon of 

heaps. Piet. 


70 AGGLOMERATE. v. a. \ agylomero, Lat.] 
I. 10 gather up in a ball, as thread. 
25 2 together. 

To A6GLOMERA TE. L. 7 

esd s, the hard age. lomer ating ſalts, 
The ſpoil of ages would impervious choke 
Their fecret channels. Thomſn's Auen un. 
Vol. I. NO. 2, * 


: 
N 


that for devctional purpoſes, 


4466 


Acerv TmanTs. . f. [from agglutinate.) 
hoſe medicines or applications Which have the 


_porver of uniting parts together. 


7 AGGLU/FINATE. 2. a. | from ad and glu- 
ten, glue, Lat.] To unite one part to another; to 
join together, io as not to fall aſunder. It is a 
word almoſt appropriated to medicine. 

The body has got room enough to grow into its 
full dimenſions, which is performed by the daily 
ingeſtion of food that is digeſted into blood; which 
bciag diffuſed through the body, is agghinar.d to 
thoſe parts that were immediately agglutinated to 
the foundation parts of the womb. | 

Harwy on Conſ.mptions. 

AcooLtTixa'TiION. . ſ. | from agg /utirate. | 
Union; coheſion; the act of agglutinating; the 
{txte of being agglutinated. 

The occaſion of its not healing by agglutination, 
as the other did, was from the alteration the ichor 


had begun to make in the bottom of the wound, 


Wii: nuns Surgery. 


Adolf rINATIV H. adi. [from agglutinate.) 


That which has the power of procuring aggluti- 


NATION. 
Row! up the member with the agg/utinatzve row- 
ler. 8 Miſeman. 

To AGGRAN DIZ E. v a. | aggrandijer, Fr. 

To make great; to en'arge; to exalt ; to improve 
in power, honour, or rank. It is applied to per- 
ſons generally, ſometimes to things. 

If the king ſhould uſe it no better than the pope 
did, only to a-2rardize covetous churchmen, it 
cannot be called a jewel in bis crown. Aylife's Par. 

Theſe furuiſh us with glorious ſprings and me- 
diume, to raiſe and agrrandiv? our conceptions, to 


warm our ſouls, to awaken the hetter paſſions, 


and to elevate them even to a divine pitch, and 


Watts's Imp. of the Aliud. 
AloorANDIZEMENT. nf. aggrandiſſi ment, Fr. | 
The ſtate of be ing aggrandized; the act of aggran- 
dizing. | 
AG FR. n. |. [from aggrandize, | The 
perſon that agęrandizes or makes great another. 
To AN, v. a. [azgratare, Ital.] To 


pleaſe; to treat with civilities: a word not now 


in uſe. | 

And in the midſt therenf, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate, | 
Courted of many a jolly paramour ; | 

The which them did in medeft wiſe amate, 

And each one ſought his lady to apprate. Fairy ©. 

To 'GGRAVATE. 2. a. [agrravo, Lat.] 

1. To make heavy; uſed only in a metaphori- 
cal ſerſe; as, to aggravate an accuſation, or a pu- 
ri ment. | | 

A grove hard by, ſprung up with this their 

change, | 
IIis will who reigns above! to aggrawvare 
Their penance, laden with fruit, like that 
Which grew in paradiſe, the bait of Eve 
U:'d by the tempter. Milion's Par. Loft. 

Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appears, 

And aggratating crimes augments their fears. 
Dryd. Mncid. 

2. To make any thing worſe, by the addition of 
ſome particular circumſtance, not elfential. 

This offence, in itſelf fo heinous, was yet in 
him agrravarrd by the motive thereof, which was 
not malice or diſcontent, but an aſpiring mind to 
the pap cy. Bacen's Henry VII. 

ACGCRAY tox. A1. 2 [ from azoravate.] 

t. The act of azgravating, or making heavy. 

2. The act of enlarging to enormity, 

A painter added a p:;r of whiſkers to the face, 
and by alittle ego-ava!i of the features changed 
it into the Saracen's head. Addiſen. 
. The ex! rinſecal cireumſtances or accidents, 
which encreaſe tlie guilt of a crime, or the miſery 
of 2 calamity. 53 

He, to the fins which he commits, hath the 


arp evation ſuperadded of committing them againft 


knowledge, againſt conſcience, againſt fight of 

tlie contrary law. Hammond. 
If it be weigh'd 

By itſelf, with azg-avations not ſurcharg'd, 

Or ele with juſt allowance counterpois's, | 


— — 


* : 


* 


The eaſier towards me, or thy hatred leſs. Milton. 
A'GGREGATE. adj. [aggregatus, Lat.] Fram- 
ed by the collection of any particular parts into 
one maſs, body, or ſyſtem. | 
The folid reaſon of one man with unprejudicate 
apprehenſions, begets as firm a belief as the au- 
thority or apggregare teſtimony of many huucreds. 
| Brown's Valgar Errours. 
They had, for a long time together, produced 
many other inept combinations, or aggregate 
forms of particular things, and nonſenſical iyf- 
tems of the whole. | Ray on the Creation. 
A'ocrtEcATE. z. f. [from the verb] The 
complex, or collective reſult of the conjunction 
or acer vation of mauy particulars. h 
The reaſon of the far greateſt part of mankind, 
is but an ag., of miſtaken phantaſms, and, in 
things not ſenſible, a conſtant deluſion. 
 Glanvill:”s Sceꝑſis Scientiſſica. 
A great number of living and thinking particles 
could not poſſibly, by their mutual contact, and 
preiling, and ſtriking, compoſe one greater indi- 
vidual animal, with one mind and underſtanding, 
and a vital conſenſion of the whole body; any 
more than a ſwarm of bees, or a crowd of men 
and women, can be conceived to make up one 
particular living creature, compounded and con- 
{titured of the aggregate of them all. Bentley. 
To A/GGREGATE. v. a. [aggrego, Lat.] To 
collect together; to accumulate; to heap many 
particulars into one maſs. | 
The apgregated ſoil 


I may, if poſſible, thy pardon find 


Death, with his mace petrifick, cold and dry, 


As with a trident, ſmote. Milt. Par. Loft. 
AcaGgrtEGyT10N x. . | from aggregate. 

1. Collection, or ſtate of being collected. 
Their individual imperfections being great, they 

are moreover enlarged by their aggregation 3 and 

being erroneous in their ſingle numbers, once 

huddled together, they will be errour itſelf. 


2. The collection, or act of collecting many 
particulars into one whole. _ 

The water reſident in the abyſs is, inall parts of 
it, ſtored with a conſiderable quantity of heat, 
and more eſpecially in thoſe where theſe extra- 


ordinary aggregations of this fire happen. 


Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

3- The whole compoſed by the coacervation of 
many particulars ; an aggregate. 

To AGGRE'SS. v. n. | aggredior, aggreſſum, Lat.] 
To commit the firſt act of violence; to begin 
tlie quarrel. i | 

The glorious pair advance = 
With mingl'd anger, and collected might, 

To turn the war, and tell aggre//ing France, 
How Britain's ſons, and Britain's friends can fight. 

; e. 

AccRre'ss10Nn. n. ſ. ſagere/ſio, Lat.] The firſt 
ſome act of iniquity. bo. | 

There is no reſiſting of a common enemy, 
without an union for a mutual defence; and there 


may be alfo, on the other hand, a conſpiracy of 


common enmity and aggreſſion. L' Eftrange. 

Accre's5oR. 2. ſ. | from aggrc/s.] The per. 

ſon that firſt commences hoſtility; the atlaulte 

or invader, oppoſed to the d fendant. 

Fly in nature's face ? 

But how, if nature fly in my face firſt ? 

Then nature's the aggreſſor : Let her look to't. 
Dryden. 

t is a very unlucky circumſtance, to be obliged 

to retaliate the injuries of ſuch authours, whoſe 


= 


ger already of appearing the firſt a ggre/ors. 
Pope and Swift. 


Ac cRi'EVANCE. a. f. [See GREIEVANCE.] In- 


jury; hardſhip inflicted; wrong endured. 
To Accok1Eve. v. a. [from gravis, Lat. See | 


To grieve. | 
7. To give ſorrow ; to cauſe grief; to vex. It 
is not improbable, that to grieve was originally 


neuter, and aggrieve the active. 
Put while therein I took my chief delight, 


Brown's Vaigar Errours. 


act of injury; commencement of a quarrel by | 


works are ſo ſoon forgotten, that we are in dan- | 


AGT 


The ſpring, the place, and all clean ont of ſighry 
Which yet eggricves my heart even to this hour. 

2. To impoſe ſome hardſhips upon; to haraſs 3 
to hurt in on's right. This is a Kind of juridical 
ſenſe; and whenever it is uſed now, it ſeems to 
bear ſome alluſion to forms of law. 

Sewall, archbiſhop of York, much aggrieved 
with ſome practices of the pope's collectors, took 
all patiently. mdin. 

The landed man finds himſelf aggrieved, by the 
falling of his rents, and the ſtreightening of bis 
fortune; whilit the monied man keeps up his 
gain, and the merchant thrives and grows rich by 
trade. | | Lo Ee. 

Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
Chloe complains, and wond'rouſly's apgri:v'd. 

Granpill. 

To Ac RO“. v. a. [agropare, Ital.] To bring 
together into one figure; to croud together : 4 
term of painting. 3 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggro 
(or combined) together, are agreeable and plea- 
ſant to the ſighglt. . Dr yd x. 

Ad uA sT. adj. [either the participle of age, 
(fee Ad AZE.) and then to be written aguzzd, or 
agaſt, or from à and zayr, a ghoſt, which the pre- 
ſent orthography favours ; perhaps they were 
originally different words. | Struck with horrour, 
as at the fight of a ſpectre: ſtupiſied with terrour. 
It is generally applied to the external appearance, 
_ Sheſighing ſore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart-ſtrings braſt, 
With dreary drooping eyne look up like one 

aghaſt. h  Spenſere 

The aged earth aghaft, 

With terrour of that blaſt, DEE | 
Shall from the ſurface to the centre ſhake. Mil, 

Aghaſt he wak'd, and ſtarting from his bed, 
Cold ſweat in clammy drops his limbs o'erſpread. 

|  Drydzr's Aincid, 

I laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato 
Will look agb, while unforeſeen deſtruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every fide. Ad. Cato, 

A'GILE. adj. agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.] Nimble ; 
ready ; having the quality of being ſpeedily put 
in motion; active. | 

With that he gave his able horſe the head, 
And bending forward ſtruck his agil heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade, | 
Up to the rowel-head. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

The immediate and agile ſabſervienceof the ſpi- 
rits to the empire of the mind or ſoul. 

Hale's Origin of Mankinda 

To guide its actions with informing care, 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, 
Render it agile, witty, valiant, ſage, 
As fits the various courſe of human age, Pe ire 

A'@1LENESS, n. /.{ from agi/e.] The quality of 
being agile; nimbleneſs; readineſs for motion 
quickneſs ; activity; agility. 

AcriiTy.n.. | agi/itas, Lat. from agilis, agil. ] 
Nimbleneſs; readineſs to move; quickneſs; ac- 
tivity. | 

A limb over-ſtrained by lifting a weight above 
its power, may never recover its former agility 
and vigour. Watts. 

AGFLLOCHUML n. {. Aloes- wood. A trec in 
the Eaſt Indies, brought to us in ſmall bits, of a 
very fragrant ſcent. It is hot, drying, and ac- 
counted a ſtrengthener of the nerves in general. 
The beſt is of a blackith purple colour, and fo 
light as to ſwim upon water. Quin . 

G10. 1. . ay Italian word, ſignifying eaſe 
or conveniency. | 

A mercantile term, uſed chiefly in Holland 
and Venice, for the difference between the value 
of bank-notes, and the current money. Chambers. 

To AGUST. v. a. from giſte, Fr. a bed or reſt- 
ing- place, or from ger, i. &. lab ulari. 

To take in and feed the cattle of ſtrangers in 
the King's foreſt, and to gather the money. The 
officers that do this, are called agiffors, in Engliſh 
g 4%, or gift-takers, Their function is termed agi/?- 
nent; as, agiſiment upon the ſea-banks. This 


I faw, alas! the gaping earth deyour . 


word agi is alfo uſed, for the taking in of other 
| 3 og men's 


ATE, and AG1TATION. 


of man is aaated by various paflions. 


ble, upon reaſon and inſtinct: this deliberative pro- 


once the benefit of ſleep, and do the effects of 


dour; but it is apparently to be deduced from ai- 


2 col. and his gown addreſſed with aglets, eſteemed 


ne'er a tooth in her head. 


AGL 


Men's cattle into any man's ground, at 4 certain 


rate per week. lount, 

Ac1sTMENT. z. ſ. [See Acts r.] 

It is taken by the canon lawyers in another 
ſenſe than is mentioned under agi. They ſeem 
to intend by it, a modus or compoſition, or mean 
rate, at which ſome right or due may be reckon- 
ed: perhaps it is corrupted from addouciſſement, or 
artiuftmont. 

'AcrsToR. v. ſ. [from agift.] An officer of the 
king's foreſt. See Ac1sT. n 

A'G1TARLE. adj. [ from agitate; agitabilis. Lat.) 
That which may be agitated, or put in motion ; 
perhaps that which may be diſputed. See AG1- 


To A'GIT ATE. v. a. [ agito, Lat.] 

1. To put in motion; to ſhake; to move nim- 
bly ; as, the ſurface of the waters is agitat-d by 
the wind; the vetlel was broken by egirzaring the 
lquour. | 

2. To be the cauſe of motion; to aftuate; to 
move. 

Where dwells this ſov'reign arbitrary ſoul, 
Which does the human animal controul, 

Inform each part, and agitate the whole? 
85 ÞB lackmorc. 
3. To affect with perturbation ; as, the nund 


4. To ſtir ; to bandy from one to. another ; to 
diſcuſs ; to controvert ; as, to agitate a queſtion. 
Though this controverſy be revived, and hotly 
cotated among the moderns ; yet I doubt whether 
it be not, 1n a great part, a nominal diſpute. 
. | Boyle on Colours. 
5. To contrive; to reyolye ; to form by labo- 
tions thought, | | 
Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are: 
never more ſtudied and elaborate, than when po- 
liticians moſt agitate deſperate deſigns. A. Cha les. 
Acrta'rion. . {from agitate, agitatio, Lat. | 
1. The act of moving or ſhaking any thing. 
Putrefaction aſketh reſt: for the ſubtle motion 
which putrefaction requireth, is diſturbed by any 
apitcti Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being moved or agitated; as, the 
waters, after a ſtorm, are ſometime in a violent 
agitation, : 
3. Diſcuſſion; controverſial examination. | 
A kind of a ſchool queſtion is ſtarted in this fa- 


ceeding of the crow, was rather a logical agitation 
of the matter. L' Efirange's Fab. 
4. Violent motion of the mind; perturbation ; 
ditturbance of the thoughts. 
A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 


watching. In this flumbry agitation, beſides her 
walking, and other actual performances, what 
have you heard her ſay? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

His mother could no longer bear the agitations 
of fo many paſſions as thronged upon her. 

LE Eg | Tatler, No. 55. 

8. Deliberation; contrivance; the ſtate of be- 
ing conſulted upon. 

The project now in agitation for repealing of the 
teſt act, and yet leaving the name of an eſtabliſh- 
ment to the pretent national church, is incon- 
ſ:!tent, Sui Miſcellames. 

AciTta/ToR. . . [from agitate.] He that agi- 
tates any thing; he who manages affairs: in which 
ſenſe ſeems to be uſed the agitators of the army. 

A'GLET. n. ſ. | Some derive it from «yan, ſplen- 


Rap. Fr.] a tag to a point, and that from aigu, 
Marp. | 
1. A tag of a point curved into ſome repreſen- 
dation of an animal, generally of a man. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 


worth 251. eee 
Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to 
a puppet, or an agiet baby, or an old trot, and 


a Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
2. The pendants at the ends of the chieves of 


| 


A6 0 


A' o,. adj, [from agmen, Lat.] Belonging 
to a troop. Diez. 
ANA. adj. | from ange, grieved, and nazle, 
a nail.] A diſeaſe of the nails; a whitlow ; an 
inflammation round the nails. 

Acna'rion. nf. [from agnatus, Lat.] Deſcent 
from the ſame father, in a direct male line, diſ- 
tinct from cognation, or conſanguinity, which in- 
cludes deſcendants from females. 

AdN “IT ION. 1. .. [ from agzitio, Lat.] Acknow- 
ledgment. 

To AcnVzE. v. u. [from agua, Lat.] To ac- 
knowledge; to own; toavow. This word is now 
obſolete. | 

| I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 

I find in hardneſs. Sbabeſ. Othel/a. 

AgnoMinAa'T1ON. . ſ. | agrominatio, Lat.] Al- 
luſion of one word to another, by reſemblance of 
ſound. 

The Britiſh continueth yet in Wales, and ſome 
villages of Cornwall, intermingled with provincial 


fantly running upon agnominations, although harth 
in aſpirations. Card. 
AGNUS CASTUS. „. ſ. [Lat.] The name of 
the tree commonly called the C Tree, from an 
imaginary virtue of preſerving chaſtity. 
Of laurel ſome, of woodbine many more, 
And wreathes of agnus caſius others bore. 
Dryden. 
Ac ol. aj. ſazan, Sax. paſt or gone; whence 


writers formerly uſed, and in ſome provinces the 


people ſtill uſe, ag9:s for ago.] Paſt; as, long ago; 

that is, long time has paſt ſince. Reckoning time 

towards the preſent, we ute /ince; as, it is a year 

ſince it happened: reckoning fromthe preſent, we 

uſe ago; as it happened a year ago. This is not, 
perhaps, always obſerved. 

| The great ſupply, 

Are wreck'd three nights ago on Godwin ſands. 

755 Shakc/peare. 

This both by others and myſelf I know, 

For I have ſerv'd their ſovereign long ago; 

Oft have been caught within the winding train, 

| ; Dryden'; Fables. 

I ſhall ſet down an account of a diicourſe I 

chanced to have with one of them ſome time apo. 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Aco'c. adv. [a word of uncertain etymology ; 
the French have the term @ gogo, in low language; 
as, ili vivent à gogo, they live to their wiſh: from 
this phraſe our word may be, perhaps, derived. ] 

1. In a ſtate of deſire; in a ſtate of warm ima- 
gination; heated with the notion of ſome enjoy- 
ment; longing; ſtrongly excited. 

As for the ſenſe and reaſon of it, that has little 
or nothing to do here; only let it ſound full and 
round, and chime right to the humour, which is 
at preſent agog (juſt as a big, long, rattling name 
is ſaid to command even adoration from a Spa- 
niard), and, no doubt, with this powerful, ſenſe- 
leſs engine, the rabble driver ſhall be able to carry 
all before him. South's Sermons. 

2. It is uſed with the verbs 7o be, or to ſet; as, 
he is agog, or you may ſet him agog. 

The gawdy goſſip, when ſhe's /:t agog, 

In jewels dreſt, and at each ear a bob, 

Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 
Thinks all ſhe ſays or does is juſtify'd. 

Dryden s Fuv. Sat. 6. 

This maggot has no ſooner {et him ageg, but he 
gets him a ſhip, freights her, builds caſtles in the 
air, and conceits both the Indies in his coffers. 

1 L' Eftrange. 

3. It has the particles en, or for, before the ob- 
ject of deſire. 

On which the ſaints are all agag, 
And all this for a hear and dog. 
Gypſies generally ſtraggle into theſe parts, and 

ſet the heads of our ſervant maids ſo agog for huſ- 
bands, that we do not expect to have any buſineſs 
done as it ſhould be, whilſt they are in the coun- 
try. | Addiſon's Spe ator. 
Aco'xs, adv. [axan, Sax.] Ago; paſt. See 


flowers, as in tulips, ERS 


« 


By o. 


ö 
Huclib. cant. ii. 


Latin, being very ſignificative, copious, and plea- | 


AGR 
Is he ſuch a princely one, 


As you ſpeak long ages? «© | 
Ben Yonſon"s Fairy Prince, 
Alg ox ISM. nf. [&yw.opueo;, Gr.] Contention for 


a prize. Di. 
| Aco'txe, participial adj. [from a and poins.] In 
action; into Sons n cal. 

Their firſt movement, and impreſſed motions, 
demanded the impulſe of an almighty hand to ſet 
them firſt ageing. Taler. 

A'contsT. 1. ſ. [A , Gr.] A contender for 
prizes. Dig. 

AconrsTEs. n. ſ. [di, Gr.] A prize- 
fighter; one that contends at any public ſolem- 
nity for a prize. Miſ/ton has fo ſtyled his tragedy, 
becauſe Samſon was called out to divert the Philif- 
tines with feats of ſtrength. 

Acox1's TICAL. adj. [from agoniſtes.] Relating 
to prize-fighting. DF. 

To A'gox1z&.. v. . [from agorizo, low Latin, 
&ywrizu, Gr. agariſcr, Fr.] To feel agonies; to be 
in exceſſive pain. 

Doit thou behold my poor diſtracted heart, 

Thus rent with agomizirg love and rage, 

And aſk me what it means? Art thou not falſe ? 

| Rowe's Fane Shore, 
Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore? 

Pope's Eſſay on Man. 

AconoTHE'/TICK. adj. [n and Try, Gr.] 
Propoſing publick contentions for prizes; giving 
prizes; preſiding at publick games. Diet. 

172 V. . J. LC Gr. agen, low Lat. ago- 
ne, Fr. 

1. The pangs of death; properly the laſt con- 
teſt between life and death. 

Never was there more pity in ſaving any than 
in ending me, becauſe therein my agory ſhall nd. 
. Si Ney. 

Thou who for me did feel ſuch pain, 8 

Whoſe precious blood the croſs did tain, 

Let not thoſe agonies be vain. Roſcommon. ' 

2. Any violent or excethve pain of body or 
mind. 

Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, | 
Through wounds and ftrokes, and ſtubborn han- 

deling. 
That death were better than ſuch agony, 
As grief and fury unto rac did bring. Fairy Queer, 

Thee I _ miſs'd, and thought it long, de- 

prive 
Thy preſence, egory of love! till nor- - 
Not felt, nor ſhall be twice. Milt. Parad. Laſi. 

3- It is particularly ufed in devotions for our 
Redeemer's conflict in the garden. 

To propoſe our deſires, which cannot take ſuch 
effect as we ſpecify, ſhall, notwithſtanding, other - 
wiſe procure us his heavenly grace, even as this 
very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels to be ſeut 
tam as comforters in his agony. Hooker, 

Aoo'op. adv. [a and good. In earneſt; not fic- 
tit iouſly. Not in uſe. 

At that time I made her weep aged, 

For I did play a lamentable part. 

_ Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of rana. 

Ac ov' rv. u. ſ. An animal of the Antilles, of 
the bigneſs of a rabbet, with bright red hair, aud 
a little tail without hair. He has but two teeth 
in each jaw, holds his meat in his forepaws like 
a ſquirrel, and has a very remarkable cry. When 
he is angry, his hair ſtands on end, and he ſtrikes 
the earth with his hindfeet, and, when chaſed, he 
flies to a hollow tree, whence he is expelled by 
ſmoke. h Trevoure. 

To Ac RACE. v. a. [from a and grace. } To 
grant favours to; to confer benefits upon: a word 
not now in uſe. 

She granted, and that knight ſo much agrac'd, 
That ſhe him taught celeſtial difcipline. 

; Fairy Queens 

AcralumaTisT. z. ſ. ſt, priv. and yeupry 
Gr.] An illiterate man. Diet. 
| Acra'rlan. adj. [agrariut, Lat.] Relating to 
fields or grounds; a word feldom uſed but in the 
Roman hiſtory, where there is mention of the 


| 


agrarian la. | 
| 8 2 T3 


2 


oe 


e 


in the world; and, 


AGR 


To Acrtgasr. v. 4. [from @ and greaſe.) To | 


daubz to greaſe; to pollute with filth, 
The waves thereof ſo flow and fluggiſh were, 
Engroſs'd with mad, w hich did them foul agreeſe. 
Fai: HE Peer, 
ToA CREE. o. 1. ſegreer, Fr. from gre, liking 
or _— g' atic and gratus, Lat 
To be in concord; to live without conten- 


Wen not to differ. 


The more you azree toge: her, the Jeſs hurt can 


your enemies do you. Proms Vit au of Epic Poctry. 

2. To grant; to yield to; to admit; with the 
particles 70 or vpn. 

And perſuaded them to agree t all reaſonable 
conditions. 2 Maccabres, xi. 14. 

We do not prove the origin of the earth from a 
chaos; feeing that is agr cd on by all that give it 
any orlvin. Burnct. 

3. To ſettle amicably. 

A form of words were quickly agreed on be- 
tween them for a perfect combination. Clarendon. 

4. To ſettle terms by ſtipulation; to accord: 
followed by :v:/h, 

Agree su. þ thine ady er ſary quickly, whilſt thou 
art in the way with him; leit at any time the ad- 
verſary deliver thee. to the judge, and the judge 
Veliver thee to the officer, and thou be caſt into 
prion. Matt. V. 25. 

5. To ſettle a price between buyer and ſeller. 

1 i, I do thee no wrong: didſt not thou 
aer gi me for a penny. Matt. XX. 13. 

6. 101 0 of the ſame mind or opinion. 

He exceedingly provoked, or underwent the 


envy, and reproach and malice of men of all 


qualities and conditions, who agreed in nothing 
el ic. (Jar. 4g 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to 
335 vx It. beau F the Mind. 

To concur; to c co-operat 

Ao! the whole man, amazing thought! return 

To the cold marble ail contracted urn? 
And never ſh li thoſe particles agr-c 
That were in life this individual he? P/. 

8. To forte ſyme pat among many, with n 
before a noun. 

Strifes and troubles would be endleſs, except 
they gave their common conſent all to be order: bd 
by ſome whom they ſhould g nn. Footer. 

If men, ſkilled in chymical affairs, ſhall agree 
to write clearly, and Keep men from being ſtunned 
by dark or empty words, they will be reduced ci— 
ther to write nothing, or books that may teach us 
ſomething. Foy li. 

9. To de conſiſtent; not to contradict; with 2: 
or :with, 

For many bare falſe witneſs againſt him, but 
their witneſs ag. not together. Aal, xiv. 56. 

LP that tod by ſaid 2 again to Peter, ſurely 

u art one 3 : for thou art a Galilean; and 
thy ſpeech ag. thereto. Mark. xiv. 70. 

Which telt mony I the leſs ſcruple to alle Ze, 

decauſe it agrees. very well with what has been af- 


firmed tome. Boyle. 
> To- ſuit with; to be accommodated to: 


— * 


with 1 or with. 
Thou fc a thine Own people vith ange 8 


food, and didſt ſend them fron: heaven bread agre-- 
127 75 every taſte. Miſilom. 

His principles could not be made to agree 211th 
that conſtitution and order which God nad ſettled 
therefore, muſt needs claſh 


with common ſenſe and experience. Locke. 


11. To cauſe no diſturbanc? in the body. 

T have often thought, thut our preſcribing aſſes 
milk in ſuch ſmall quantities, is! injudicious ; ſor, 
undoubtedly, with ſuch as it agrees with; it would 
perform much greater and quicker effects, in 
grower quantities. Arbuthnat on 1 nts. 

To AGKEE-: v. @s 

1. To put aa end to a variance. 

He fav from far, or ſcemed for to ſes, 
Some troubltous uproar, or contentious fray, 
Whkereto he drew in haſte it to agree. 
| J. 1595 Dnecn, b. ii. 
2. To make friends; to reconcile. 
The mighty 13 ivals, whoſe dest! uctive rage 


A GR 


Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 
Are now agreed. Roſcommen. 
AdarlranLE. adj. [apreable, Fr.] 
1. Suitable to; conſiſtent with; conformable to. 
It has the particle 20, or with. 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other 
animals, as fro; 38, lizards, and other fiſhes. 
Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
The delight which men have in popular ity, 
fame, fubmilſion, and ſubjection of other men's 


| minds, feemeth to be a thing, in itſelf, without 


contemplation of conſequence; ge. able and grate- 
ful 79 the nature of man. Basen Natural Hiftory. 
What you do, is not at all ag“ either wi! , 
ſo good a chriſtian, or ſo reaſonable and ſo great a 
perſon. £45 Temple. 
That which is agreeable. to the nature of one 


ther. I. Effrange. 
As the practice of all piety and virtue is »greea- 

ble to our reaſon, ſo is it likewiſe the intcrett both 

of pri vate perſons and of public ſocieties. 

| Tollet ſon. 


2. In the following paſſage the adjective is uſed 
by a familiar corruption for the ally erb apreeably, 
Frtceable hareunte, perhaps it might not be amiſs, 


— to tell a ſtory. Loc ti on F ducation. 
Pleaſing: that is ſuitable to the inclination, 
Fc 5 8 or temper. It is uſed in this ſenſe both 
of perſons and things. 
And white the face of out ward things we find 
Pleaſing and fair, ag cable and leet, 
Theſe things tranſport. Sir. F. Davies. 
I recollect in my mind the diſcourſes. which 


have paſſed between us, and call to mind a thou- 


ſand eprccable remarks, which he has made on 
theſe occaſions. Addiſon, Spectator, N. 241. 

Ak EEABLENESS. u. J. from agree, ab; . 

25 e Wich; fu! itableneſs to: with the 
particle 50. 

Pleaſ. nt taſtes depend not on the things them- 
ſelves, but their agrerab len fs 19 this or that parti- 
hs ir palate, wherein there is great variety. Locks, 

The quality of pleaſing. It is uſed in au in- 
keriout ſents, to mark the production of ſatisfac- 
tion, calm and laſting, but below rapcure or ad- 
miration. | 

There will he occaſion for larzeneis of mind 
and :grerabl nfs of temper. _ Collier of Friendſhip. 

It 18 very much an image of that author's writ. 
ing, who has an ag” ecableneſs that charms us with- 
out correctneſs; like a mittreſs, whoſe faults w 
ſee, but love her with them all. Pope. 

2. Reſemblance 3 likeneſs; ſometimes with 

the particle 5:twern. 

This relation is likewiſe ſeen in the agreea lencſs 
laben man and the other parts of the univerſe. 

Grew's Coſinolgria Sacra, 

Acrr'rarty, ade. [from agree. ] 

1. Conſiſtently with; in a manner ſuitable to. 


Jeruſalem, agreea/y to that which is in the law of 
he Lnrd. 1 Fjd. Xvili. 12. 
2. Prey 
I Cid never imagine, that ſo many excellent 
rules could be produced ſo advantageouſly and 
gr eat 2 Swift. 
Adu. participial adj. [from agree. Settled 
by conſent. 
When they had got known and egreed names, 
to ſignifo thoſe internal operations of their own 
minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make 


k nowen by words all their ideas. Loc te. 


Acrwrrincness. 2. . | from agree. ] Conſiſt- 
ence; ſu! 'tablencſs. | 

Acrt/EmENT. u. . Cagrenet, Fr. in law La- 
tin agrazm utm which Coke would willi TY BY de- 

rive from agg gatio mentium. | 

1. Conco: 4. 

What agreement is there between the hyena 8 
the dog? and what peace between the rich and 
the poor? Ferlus. xiii. 18. 


2. Reſemblance »f one thing to another. 
The divition and quavering which pleaſe fo. 


OD in muſic, have an agreement with the glitter- | 


thing, is many times contrary to the nature of ano- 


tom: Ke children, as ſoon as they are capable of it, 


e | contained wa kernels. 


They may look into the affairs of Judea and | 


A'GU 


waye. Bacon, 

Expanſion and duration have this farther agrte- 
ment, that though they are both conſidered by us 
as having parts, yet their parts are not ſeparable 
one from another. Loc e. 

3. Compact; bargain; concluſion of contro- 
verſy; ſtipulation. 

And your covenant with death ſhall be diſan- 
nulled, and your age t with hell ſhall not 
ſtand ; when the 09; erfiowing ſcourge ſhall paſs 
through, : then ye all! be trodden down by it. 

Ifaioh xxviii. 18. 

Make an agreement with me by a preſent, und 
come out to me, and then eat ye every man of His 
own vine, and every one of his fig-ti c. 

2 Aings xviii. 31. 

Frog had given his word, that he would meet 
the company to talk of this agreem: nt. 

Art utimot”s Hi? 97 F Joon Bel. 

ARE TIR. or Ackt's TICAL. adj. [from 


agreſftis, Lat.] Having relation to the country; 

rude ; ruttick. 19177, 
AaricoLyTION, n. /. from agricala, Laut. 

Culture of the ground. Dick. 


A'owreuLTURE. . f. [agriculturu, Lat.] The 
art of cultivating the ground; e ; huſband. 
ry, as dittinct from palturage. 

He ſtrictly adviſeth not to begin to ſow before 
the ſetting of the ſtars ; which, not witliſtanding, 
without injury to j, cannot be obſer red 
in Englund. Brown's Fulgar Hrrourt. 
That there was tillage beſtowed upon the ante- 
diluvian ground, Moſes does indeed intimate in 
general; what ſort of tillage that Was, is not ex- 
preiſed ; I hope to ſhery that their ag!/7-u/ture Wis 
nothing - near ſo laborious and troubleſome, nor 
did it take up ſo much time as ours doth, 

Il dachi ard's Natur al Tiff ry. 
The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inchaed him to war, 
ather than the more lucrative, but more ſecure, 

method of life, by agricaltur; and huſbandry. 

| Brooms' Notes an the Oy. 

Nonnoze. n 1 0 [ogrimmic, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 

The leaves are rough, hairy, pennated, and 
grow alternately on the branches ; the flower- 
cup conſiſts of one leaf, which is divided into tive 
ſegments: the flowers have fnve or ſix leaves, 
and are formed into a long ſpike, which expand in 
form of a roſe; the fruit is oblong, dry, and 
prickly, like the burdock ; in each of which are 
Mitllr, 
Jo Ag Rs EH. . u. BH 
rible. Oat of uſe. 5 5 Spenſen. 

To AGR“ E. via To terrify. Spenſer. 

1 8 RoUND. adv. | from a and ground | 

7. Stranded; hindered by the ground from paſ- 
ſing farther. 

With our creat ſhips we durſt not Sack tne 
coaſt, we having Nen all of us aground. 

Sir IV. Raligh's Eat. 

Say what you ſeek, and whether were you 

bound; 5 5 

Were you, by ſtreſs of weather caſt aground? 

Dryd- ns „u. 

2. It is likewiſe figuratively uſed, for being 
hindered in the progreſs of affurs ; as, the nego- 
clators were ag. nd at that objection. 

A'GUE. >| Faiz, Fr. acute. | An intermit- 


| ting fever, v. wich cold fits ſucceeded by hot. The 


cold fit is, in popular la: guage, my Lan cuba 17 
called the agu, and the hot the feve 
Our cattle's ſtren, 8 
Will langh a ſiege to ſcorn. Here let them lie. 
Lill famine and the age eat them up. e 
TE gugh 
He feels the heats of youth, and ons of age, 
Vet neither tempers nor corrects the other; 
As if there we re an agu in his nature, 
That {till inclines to one extreme. D-1ham' s Sophy, 
A'GvED. adj. | from axe. ] Struck with an 
ague; ſhivering; chill; cold: a word in littls 
aſs: 
Al hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 
With Right and aged fear ! Shakeſ. Cor iolanut. 
Abou. 


| ing of light, as the moon-beams playing upon 2 


ex.] to look ter- 
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AID 
Aour-v T. „. , [from ogue mdf The 


paroxy ſm of the agus. 

This age ft of fear i is overblown. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 

A'cUr-PROOF. adj. [from age and prove. | 
Proof againſt agues; able to reliſt the cauſes 
which produce agues, without being affected. 

When the rain came to wet me ence, and the 
wind to make me chatter; when the thunder 
would net peace at my bidding; there I fon 
em, there I ſmelt em ont. They told me I was 
every thing: tis a lie; I am not azz? prove 
Shak (prare's King Leav. 
A'cor-TREF. „. f. [from agu and e.) A 


name for: times given to ſaſſafras. Did. 
7% Acuv'is E wv. a. [from à and gviſ. See 


Guts t.] To Arens th adorn ; to deck: a word 
row not in uſe. 
As her fantaſtic wit did moſt delight, 
Som times her head ſhe fondly w ould „gi 
With gaudy garlande, or freſh flowers dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruthes pl, . 
Fairy teen. 
A*'CU15H. adj. Lfrom ague.] Having the quali- 
ties of an ague, | 
S0 calm, and ſo ſerene, but now. 
What means this change on Myra's brow ? 
Her agi, love now glows and burns, 
Then chills and ſhakes, and the cold tit returns. 


(Cr anT 1 . . 


 A'oarr1SHnxT 355. . ſ. [from agu] The quality 
of reſembling an ague, 

Au. nter j H *. 

1. A word noting ſometimes diſlike and cen- 
ſure. 

A ſinful nation, a people laden with iniqui- 
ty, a feed of evil doers, children that are corrupt- 
er, they have forſaken the Lord. (ſial, i. 4 

2. Sometimes contempt. and exu' tation. 

Let them not ſay in their ws 1h! ſo we 
would have it: let them not ſay, we. have fw.l- 
lowed him up. 17 fo KRV. 26. 

Sometimes, and moſt frequently, compatlion 
and complaint. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live 

But, ah! the mighty bliſs is fugiti-e : 

Diſcolour'd tcknets, anxious labour come, 

And age and death's inexorable doom. 

| Dryden's Vir. Georg. iii. 
me! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beauty are but one: 

At morn both flouriſh bright and gay, 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. Priar. 

4. When it is followed by thats it expreſſes ve- 
hement deſire. 

In goodneſs, as in greatneſs, they excel! ; 

Ab tat! we loved ourſelves but half ſo well. 

Dr yden's Tavenal. 

And, Ana! | nds 75 ins” A word intimating 
triumph and contempt. 

They opened their mouth wide againſt me, 
and ſaid, aha, aha! our eye hath ſeen it. 

P/aln, xxxv. 21. 

Aurfap. adv. [from a and hd. 

1. Farther rt than another: a fea term. 

And now the mighty Centaur ſeems to lead, 

And now the ſpeedy Dolphin get 's ahead, 

yd nad. 

. Headlong ; precipitantly : uſed of animals, 
and figuratively of men. 

It is michtily the fav't of parents, guardians, 
tutors, and governours, that ſo many men miſ- 
carry. They ſuffer them at firſt to run @h-ad, 
and, when perv erſe inclinations are advanced into 
habits, there is no dealing with them. 

- 2 J [tr ange 5 Fable. 

Aur'i Rr. adv. [from a an id be eto! * Aleft; 
on high. 

But have I fall'n or no *— 


From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourne 


Look up ahcirht, the ſhrill gorg'd lark fo far 

Cannot be ſeen or heard. N. Speare's King Lear. 
iO. nj. The name of à poiſonous 

plant. | 

To AID. H. a. L Fr. from OY 


To help; to ſupport; to ſuccour. 


Lat.] 


ATTY 


| Into the lake he leapt, his lord to ard, 
And of him catching hold, him ſtrongly ſtaid 
From drowning. Fairy Quern. 

Neither ſhall they give any thing unto them 
that make war upon them, or aid them with 
victuals, weapons, money, ur ſhips. 

;  Maccabees, viii. 26. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aide, 
We learn that found as well as feafe perturdes. 
Roſcommen. 

Arn. a. ſ. from T oid.] 

1. He!p ; ſupport. 

The memory of uteful things may receive con- 
fidgrable aid if they are throw into verſe. - 

WFatts's Improv.ment of the Mind. 

Your patrimonial ſtores in peace poſſeſs ; 
Undoubicd all your filial claim confels: 
Your private right ſhould impious porye 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in did. 

Pop es Ay Ny. 

2. The perſon that gives help or fopport 1 $4 
helper ;. auxiliary. 

Thou haſt faid, it is not good that man ſhould 
be alone; let us make unto him an di, like unto 
imſelf. Tal it, vili. 6. 

Great af; came iu to him, partly upon mit- 
ſives, and partly voluntaries from many parts. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 


r invade, 


3. In law. 
A ſubſidy. Ad is alſo particularly uſed 
mutter of pleading, for a petition made in court, 
rie c: ling in of help from another, that hath 
an intereſt in the cauſe in queſtion ; and is like- 
wiſe both to give ſtrength to the party that prays 
in aid of him, and allo to avoid a prejudice accru- 


being imple:.ded touching his eſtate, lie may pray in 
of him in the reverſion; that is, entreat the 
courts that he may be called in by wr, to al- 
ee whit he thinks good for the maintenance both 
by his right and his own. Cowel. 
Aare. . | from aid.] Help; ſuppurt; 
a word li 1 uſed, 
| Oft have I feen a timely parted ghoſt, 
If aſhy 1 mblance, Meagre, p. de, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
„ ho, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
| Attracts che ſame for aidance guinſt the enemy. 
: Skab-ſorare's H. 72 * VI. 
A DAN T. adj. | aidant, Fr.] Helping; helpful: 
not in uſe. 

All you un publiſh'd virtnes of the earth, 
Spring with my tears ; be azdaunt and remediate 
In the good man's diſtreſs, 

Sh Re ſpeare”s KA: mg Lear . 
Aub ER. n. .. {from aid ] Ho that brings aid 
or help: a helper 3 an ally. 
All along as he went, were puniſhed the ad- 
herents and diders of the late rebels. 
Pacon's He n. VII. 
Arb Ass. adj. [from aid and /fi, an inſe par- 
able particle.]J Helpleſs; unſupported ; unde- 
fended. 
Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate o' the city, winch he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny: ar: , came oft, 
And, with a ſudden re-enforcement, ruck 
Corioli, like a planet. Shuisfpeare's Cn inlans. 
He had. met 
Already, ere my belt ſpeed could prevent, 
The aide innocent lady, his with'd prey. 
| Miiton 5 Comms. 
A'ouLET. 2. ſ. | aigulet, Fr.] A . with 
ags; points of gold at the end of the fringes. 

It all above beſprinkled wis throughout 
With golden aig:/-t; that gliſter d bright, 

Like twink ling ſtars, and all the fkirt about 

Was hemm'd with golden fringes. Fairy Queen. 

To AIL. v. 4. [e zlan, Sax. to be trouble- 
ſome. | 

1. 10 E ; to trouble; to give pain. 

And the Angel of God called to Hagar out of 
heaven, and ſaid unto her, what aii thee, Ha- 
gar? fear not, for God hath heard the voice of the 


128 lle e he is, Gin Xii. 1 


ing towards his own right, except it be prevented: 
13, when a tenant for term of life, courtely, &c. 


Al 


2. It is uſad in a ſenſe leſs determinate, fer. 70 
feet in any manner; as, Something ails me that E 
cannot. t Pall; chat ails the man that be la ughs with- 
g. rec 1s 

Love ſmil'd, and thus ſaid, Want join'd to de- 
fire is unhappy ; but if he nought do deſire, what 
can Heraclitus 4/7 Sid ye 

What ai me, that I cannot lofe thy thought ! 
Command the empreſs hither to be brought, 

I, in her death ſhall ſome diverſion find, 
And rid my thoughts at once of woman- kind. 
Dryden's Tyraunick Loves 

3- To feel pain; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this wort is never” 
uſed but with ſome indefinite term, or the word 
thing; as, H hat ails him? bat does he ail?. 
ile ails fometht ing; he ails nothing.” Som thing 8 
lum; nothing ails him. Thus we never ſay, 
fever ails him, or he ails a fever, or uſe definite 
terms with this verb. 5 | 

Art. n. /. [from the verb. 1A Ane 7 

>r heal, O Narfes, thy obtcener al. Pape. 

AiLME NT. 1. ſ. {from a. Pain; diſeaſe. 

Little ailuents oft attend the fair, 1 

Not decent for # huſband's eye or ear. Gran. 

I :m never ill, but I think of yeur ah, 
and repine that they mY hinder our being 
together. Sevift” s Littertaa 

AI IG. participial adj. [from To _] Sickly; 
cull of complaints. 

To AIM. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from 
-/mer, to point at; a word which I have not found.] 

1. To endeavour to ftrike with a miifive wea- 
pon; to direct towards; with the particle az. 

-7im'/. thou at princes, all amaz'd they ſaid, 

The luſt of games? - Pope's Odsfley 

To point the view, or dire& the ſteps to- 
wards any thing ; to tend towards; to endeavour 
to reach or obtain: with 20 formerly, now only 
with at. 

Lo, here the world is bliſs ; ſo here the end 
7; which all men do ai, rich to. be made, 

Suck grace no to be happy is before thee laid. G 
Fairy Quern. 

Another kind there is, which although we de- 
fire for itſelf, as health, and virtue, and Know 
lelge, neverthdefs they are not the laſt miu k 
wwher cat We but have their further end where- 
unto they are 5 red. Hooker. 

Swoln with applauſe, and dining ſtill at more, 
He now provokes the ſea gods from the thore. 

Drydin's A ned. 

Religion tends to the eaſe and pleaſure, the 
peace and tranquility of our minds, which all the 
wiidor of the world did always aim at, as the ut- 
n oft felicity of this life. Tillalſon. 

To dire& the millile we eapon ; more part'- 
uk Jy 1 17 taken for the act of pointing the weapon 
by the eve, before its diſmiſſion from the hand. 

And proud Id2us, Priam's charioteer, 

Who ihakes his empty reins, and aims his airy 
ſpear. D, 5 den. 

4. To gueſs. 

Aru. . ſ. {from the verb.] 

1. The direction of a miſſile we apon. 

Aſcanius, young and eager of his game, 

Soon bent 315 bow, uncertain of Ins aim; 

Put the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

V hich piczc'd his bowels through his panting ſides. 
Dr yden's Ainei id, vii. J. 69. 

2. The point to which the thing thrown is ei- 
rected. 

That zrrows fled not ſwifter toward their aim, 
Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their ſafety, 

Fly from the field. Shak ſpear” s u IV. * ii. 

2. In a figurative fenſe, a purpoſe ; a ſcheme; 


| 


an intention ; a defign. 


He truſted to have equali'd the moſt High, 
= he oppos'd: and, with ambitious aim 
gamft the throne and monarchy of God, 
125 4 1mplous. war. 
Aulton's Paradiſe Las, B. i. l. 41. 
But ſee how oft ambitious ai are croſt, 
And chicfs contend till ail the prize is lott.. 
Pope, 


_ | 5: 4. ths 


2 Nr 


ATR 


4- The chest of a deſign; the thing after which | 


any one endeavours. 

The ſafeſt way is to ſuppoſe, that the epiſtle 
Has but one arm, till, by a frequent peruſal of it, 
you are forced to ſee there are diſtinct independent 
parts. Locke's Effay on St. Paul's Epiſe les: 
5. Conjecture ; gueſs. 

It is impoflible, by aim, to tell it; and, for ex- 
Perience and knowledge thereof, I do not think 
that there was ever any of the particulars thereof. 

Spenſir on Ireland. 

There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; 
The which obſerv'd, a man may propheſy 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things, 
As yet not come to liſe, which, in their ſeeds 
And weak beginnings, lie intreaſur'd. 

Shaksſp. Henry IV. 

AIR. x. .. [air, Fr. air, Lat.] 

1. The element encompaſſing the terraqueous 
globe. 

If I were to tell what I mean by the word air, 
I may ſay, it is that fine matter which we breathe 
in and breathe out continually ; or it 1s that thin 


fluid body, in which the birds fly; a little above | 


the earth; or it is that inviſible matter, which 

fills all places near the earth, or which immedi- 
ately encompaſſes the globe of earth and water. 

Watts's Logick. 

2. The ſtate of the air ; or the air conſidered 


with regard to bealth. 


There be many good and healthful airs, that do 


appear by habitation and other proofs, that difter 


rot in ſmell from other airs. 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. No. 9o4. 


3. Air in motion; a ſmall gentle wind. 

Freſh gales, and gentle airs, 

Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their 

wings | 

Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub 

Diſporting! Milton's Par, L,, b. viii. J. 515. 

But ſafe repoſe, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 

Dryden. 

Let vernal eirs through trembling oſiers play, 
And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay. 

Pope's Taſtorals. 

4. Scent ; vapour. 

Stinks which the noſtrils Araight abhor are not 
the molt pernicious, but ſuch airs as have ſome 
imil:itude with man's body; and fo inſinuate 
themſelves, and betray the ſpirits. Bacon. 

8. Blaſt ; peſtilential vapour, | 

All the for d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingratefu! top! ſtrike her young bones, 
dY ou taking airs with lameneſs. 

Shak, ſpeare's King Lear. 

6. Any thing light or uncertain; that is as liglit 
as air. 

O momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God 
Who builds his hope in ar of your fair looks, 
Lives like a dr unken ſailor on a maſt, 
Ready with ev'ry nod, to tumble down. 
Shakeſpeare” s Richard III. 
. The open weather; air unconfined. | 
The garden was inclos'd within the ſquare, 


Where young Emilia took the morning abr. 


Dryd. Fat les. 
8. Vent; utterance ; emiſſion into the air. 
I would have aſk'd you, if 1 durſt for ſhame, 


If ſtill you lov'd ? You gave it air before me. 


But ah | why were we not Þoth of a ſex? 
For then we might have loy'd without a crime. 
D. den. 
9. publication; expoſure to the public view 
and knowledge. 
I am ſorry to find it has taken @ir, that I have 
ſome hand in theſe papers. Pope's Letters. 
10. Intelligence; information. This is no: 
now in uſe. 


It grew from the atrs, which the princes and | 


Kates abroad received from their ambaſſadors and 
agents here. Bacon's Hem y VII. 

11. Muſick, e light or ſerious; ſound ; 
ar modulated, 


Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs. 


The balm of life. 


This muſicle crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my paſſion. 
With its ſweet arr. Shakeſpeare's Temp ft. 

Call in ſome muſick ; I have heard, ſoft airs 
Can charm our _— and expel our cares. 

Denh. Soph. 

The fame airs which ſome entertain with moſt 
delighttul tranſports, to others are importune. 

Glanvilli's Scepfis Scientific. 

Since we have ſuch a treaſury of words ſo pro- 


ſhould give fo little attention. 
| Addiſon, SpeFator, N®. 406, 
Borde on the ſwelling notes, our ſouls aſpire, 
While ſolemn as improve the ſacred fire; 
Aud angels lean from heav'n to hear 
Pope” St. Cecilia. 
—\Vhen the ſoul is unk with cares, 
Exalts her in enliv'ning airs / Pope's St. Cecilia. 
I2. Poetry ; a ſong. | 
The repeated air 
Of ſad Electra's poet, had the pow'r 
To ſave th' Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
Parad. Regain. 
T3. The mien, or manner, of the perſon ; ; the 
look. 
Her graceful i innocence, her ev'ry ae, 
Of geſture, or leaſt action, over-aw'd 
His malice. 
For the a of youth 
Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood thall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
To weigh thy ſpirits down; and laſt conſume | 
Milton's Par. Loft. 
But, having the life before us, beſides the expe- 
rience of all they knew, it is no wonder to hit 
fome airs and features, which they have mitled. 
Drydenon Dramatic Poets y. 
There is ſomething wonderfully divine in the 
airs of this picture. Addiſon on Ttaly. 
Yet ſhould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face. Pope. 
14. An affected or laboured manner or geſture ; 
as, a lofty air, a gay air, 
Whom Ancus follows with a fawning e air ; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. 
Dryden's A: 3 vi. 
There are of theſe ſort of beauties, which laſt 
but for a moment; as, the different 4s of an at- 
ſembly, upon the ſight of an unexpected and un- 
common object, ſome particularity of a violent 
paiſion, ſome graceful action, a ſmile, a glance of 
an eve, a diſdainful look, a look of gravity, and 


Their whole lives were employed in intrigues 


kings and princes, of which the miniſters of other 
nations are only the repreſentatives. 
Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
To curl their waving hairs, 
Pope, 
He aitumesand affects an entire ſet of very dif- 
ferent airs, he conceives himſelf a being of a ſu- 
perior nature. Sift, 
15. Appearance. 
As it was communicated with the air of a ſe- 
cret, it ſoon found its way into the world. 
: Pope's Ded. to Rape of the Leck. 
16. In horſemanſhip. ] irs denote the artifi- 
cial or practiſed motions of a managed horſe. 
Chambers. 
555 Ark. v. a. from the noun air.] 
To expoſe to the air; to open to the air. 
The others make it a matter of ſmall commen- 
dation in itſelf, if they, who wear it, do nothing 
elſe but ar the robes, which their place requireth. 


Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moiſture, or the 9 98 
anc bed- ſtraw kept cloſe, and not aird.. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No. 696. 


thrice, when both the judges that ſat t upon the 


neſs, or were preſent, ſickened upon it, and died. 


} 


Therefore, it were 300d Wiidom, that, in uch 


Mi ſton' Par. ot. | 


athouſand other ſuch like things. D/ yd. Dafreſnoy. 


per for the airs of muſick, I wonder that perſons | 


of ſtate, and they naturally give themſelves ai of 


We have had, in our time, experience twice or 


i 


Hooker, b. v. & 29. | 


ail, and numbers of thoſe that attended the buſi- | 
out of proper veſſels. 


AIR 


eaſes, the jail were bak before they were 5 


brought forth. Bacon“; Notural Hiftory, Ne 914. 
As the ants were airinz their proviſions one 
winter, up comes a hung gry e to them, 
and begs a charity. L'Efrange's Fables. 

Or wicker-baſkets weave, or air the corn. 

Dryd. Viig. 
2. To take the air, or enjoy the eG air, willy 
the reciprocal pronoun. 
Nay, ſtay a little 

Were you but riding forth to air a 4 

Such parting were too petty. Shakeſp. Cymoet: its 

J aſcended the higheſt hills of Bagdat, in order 
to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation and pray- 
er. As I was here airing my/c!f on the tops of the 

mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation 
on the vanity of human life. Addiſom. Spect. 

3. To air liquors; to warm them by the fire: 
a term uſed in converſation. 

4. To breed in neſts. In this ſenſe, it is derived 
from aer, a neſt. It is now out of uſe. 

You may add their buſy, dangerous, diſcourte . 
ous, yea, and ſometimes deſpiteful ſtealing, one 
from another, of the eggs and young ones; Who, 
if they were allowed to air naturally and quietly, 


there would be ſtore ſuſſicient, to kill not only the 
| partridges, but even all the good houſewives 


chickens in a country. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

A'IRBLADDER, . J | from air and bladder, ] 

t. Any cuticle or veſicle filled with air. 

The pulmonary artery and vein paſs along the 
ſurfaces of theſe «rdladd:ri, in an infinite number 
of ramifications. Arbuthnot on Ailtmnonts, 

2. The bladder in fiſhes, by the contraction and 
dilatation of which, they vary the properties of 
their weight to that of their bulk, and riſe or fall, 

Tirough the airofadder in filhes ſeem necetlary 
for ſwimming, yet ſome are ſo formed as to ſwim 
without it. .. Cudwirth, 

A't1rBUILT. adj. {from air and &/d.| Built 


in the air, without any ſolid foundation. 


Hence the fool's paradiſe, the ſtateſman's 
ſcheme, 
The airbi/t caſtle, and the golden dream, 
The maid's romantick with, the chymiſt's flame, 
And poet's viiſion of eternal fame. 
Pope's Dunciad. b. i 


ArrR-DRawx. adj, [from air and draws. 


Drawn or painted in air: a word not uſed, 


This is the very painting of your fear, 

This is the air-drawn dagger, _ you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. Shakejp. Macbeth. 
A'tRER, . . [from To air.] He that expoſes 
to the air. 5 

AI ROL k. x. 
admit the air. 
Ali KIN ASS. #. f. [from airy.] 
1. Openneſs; expoſure to the air. 
2. Lightneſs; gaicty ; levity. 
The French have indeed taken worthy pains to 


15 [from air and hae.] A hole a 


make claſſick learning ſpeak their language; if 


they have not ſucceeded, it muſt be imputed to 2 
certain talkativeneſs and airingſs repreſented in 
their tongue, which will never agree with the 
ſedateneſs of the Romans, or the ſolemnity of the 
Greeks. Feltun. 

A'tr1NG. 2. ſ. [from ai. A ſhort journey or 
ramble to enjoy the free air. 

This little fleet ſerves only to fetch them wine 
and corn, and to give their ladies an airing in the 
ſummer-ſeaſon. Addiſon, 

AVRLEss, adj. | from air.] Wanting commu- 
nication with the free air. 

Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airleſs dun gon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. 

Shakeſp. 'F: 2 ſur. 

A'txr.1nG. . f. [from air, for gaych.] A 


young, light, thoughtlefs, gay perſon. 


Some more? there be, flight ai-/ings, will be won 
With dogs and horſes, and perhaps a whore. 
B. Jonſon. 
inv. n. f. [from air and Pump.] 
A machine by whoſe means the air is exhauſted 
The principle on which it 
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AIR 


which the waterpump is founded, is on the gra- 


vity of the air. The invention of this curious in- 
ſtrument is aſcribed to Otto de Guerick, conſul of 
Magdebourg, in 1654. But his machine laboured 
under ſeveral defects, the force neceſſary to work 
it was very great, and the progreſs very ſlow ; it 
was to be Kept under water, and allawed of no 
change of ſubjects for experiments. Mr. Boyle, 


with the aſſiſtance of Dr. Hooke, removed ſeve- 
ral inconveniences ; though, ſtill, the working 


was laborious, by reaſon of the preſſure of the 
This labour has 


been ſince removed by Mr. Hawkſbee; who, by 


adding a ſecond barrel and piſton, to riſe as the 
other fell, and fall as it roſe, made the preſſure of 


the atmoſptrere on the deſcending one, of as much 
ſervice as it was of diſſervice inthe aſcending one. 
Vream made a further improvement, by reduc- 
ing the alternate motion of the hand and winch to 
a circular one. CLambers, 
The air that, in exhauſted receivers of àir- 
pumps is exhaled from minerals, and fleſh, and 
fruits, and liquars, is as true and genuine as to 


elaſticity and denſity, or rarefaction, as that we | 
reſpire in; and yet this factitious air is ſo far from | 


being fit to be breathed in, that it kills animals in 
a moment, even ſooner than the abſence of air, 
or a vacuum itſelf. | Bentley 

A'IR SHA T. 2. .. | from air and ſhaft.] A paſ- 
ſage for the air into mines and ſubterraneous 


places. | 
By the ſinking of an airſbaft, the air hath liber- 


ty to circulate, and carry out the ſteams both of | 


the miners breath and the damps, which would 
otherwiſe ſtagnate there. ay. 
Alix. adj. from air; ares, Lat.] 
1. Compoſed of air. 
The firſt is the tranſmiſſion, or emiſſion of the 
thinner and more arry parts of bodies: as, in 


_ odours and infections: and this is, of all the reft, 


the moſt corporeal. | Bacon. 
2. Relating to the air; belonging to the air. 
There are fiſhes that have wings, that are no 
ſtrangers to the airy region. | Boyle. 
3. High in ar... ©: ; 
Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 


channels flow. 

4. Open to the free air. 

Joy'd to range abroad in freſh attire 
Tliro' the wide compaſs of the airy coaſt. Spenſer. 

5. Light as air; thin; unſubſtantial; without 


ſoliditv. 


Addiſon, 


1 bold ambition of fo airy and light a quality, |. 


that it is but a ſhadow's ſnadow. 
| Shakeſpear:'s Hamlet. 
Still may the dog the wandering troops con- 
ſtrain > | 
Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 
6. Wanting reality ; having no ſteady founda- 
tion in truth or nature; vain ; trifling. | 
Nor think with wind 
Of ary threats to awe, whom yet with deeds 
Thou can'ſt not. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Nor (to avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high, 
With empty ſound, and «iry notions fly. 
| Roſcommon. 
I have found a complaint concerning the ſcar- 
city of money, which occaſioned many airy pro- 
Poſitions for the remedy of it. __ 
| -  Temple's Miſcellanies. 
7. Fluttering; looſe ; as if to catch the air; 
full of levity, 
The painters draw their nymphs in thin and 
airy habits ; but the weight of gold and of em- 
broideries is reſerved for queens and goddeſſes. 
. Dryden 
By this name of ladies, he means all young 
Perſons, ſlender, finely ſhaped, airy, and deli- 
Cate : ſuch as are nymphs and Naiads. Dryden. 
8. Gay; ſprigh:ly ; full of mirth ; vivacious ; 
lively; ſpirited ; light of heart, 1 
He that is merry and airy at ſhore, when he 
fees a ſad tempeſt on the ſea, or dances when 
God thunders from heaven, regards not when 
Cod ſpeaks to all the world. = Taylor. | 


ſons. 


ALA 


| Aist F. 2. . [Thus the word is written by Ad. 


difon, but perhaps improperly ; ſince it ſeems de- 
ducible only from either aile, a wing, or allet, a 
path, and is therefore to be written «ie. ] The 
walks in a church, or wings of a quire. | 

The abbey is by no means ſo magaificent as one 
would expect from its endowments. The church 
is one huge nef, with a double aye to it; and, at 
each end, is a large quire. Addifon. 

Arr, or EyGHr. n. . | ſuppoſed, by Skinner, 
to be corrupted from et.] A ſmall iſland in a 
river. 

ATFUTAGE. n. . 
pipe to water-works. 

To Ak E. v. n. | from aq@», Gr. and therefore 
more grammatically written ace. 

I. To feel a laſting pain, generally of the in- 
ternal parts; diſtiuguiſhed from ſmart, which is 
commonly uſed of uneaſineſs in the external 
parts; but this is no accurate account. 

To fue, and be deny'd, ſuch common grace, 
My wounds ate at you! Shakeſpeare. 

Let our finger ate, and it endues 

Our other healthfal members with a fenfe 

Of pain. Shakeſpeare. 

Were the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, 
the very moment, with that ſick ſtomach and 
aking head, which, in ſome men, are iure to fol- 
low, I think, no body would ever let wine touch 
his lips. | Locke. 

His limbs muſt ate, with daily toils oppreſt, 
Ere long wiſh'd night brings neceſſary reſt. Prior. 

2. It is frequently applied, in an improper 
ſenſe, to the heart; as, the heart akzs; to imply 
grief or fear. Shakeſpeare has uſed it, ſtill mor 
licentioufly, of the foul. | 

My ſoul ates 
To know when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 


May enter. Shakeſp. Coriolams. 
Here ſhame diſſuades him, there his fear pre- 
vails, + 8 


And each, by turns, his aing heart aſſails. Addiſon. 
Ax 1x. adj. | from a and kin. ] 
1. Related to; allied by blood: uſed of per- 

I do not envy thee, Pamela; only I with, that, 

being thy ſiſter in nature, I were not ſo far of 

akin in fortune. Sidney. 
2. Allied to by nature; partaking of the ſame 
properties : uſed of things. 
The cankered paſſion of envy is nothing at: 
to the filly envy of the aſs. LEſrange s Fables. 
Some limbs again in bulk or ſtature 
Unlike, and not atin by nature, 

In concert act, like modern friends. 
Becauſe one ſerves the other's ends. Prior. 
He ſeparates it from queſtions with which it 

may have been complicated, and diſtinguiſhes it 

from queſtions which may be a#:7 to it. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
AL, ATTLE, ADLE, do all ſeem to be cor- 
ruptions of the Saxon pel, noble, famous ; as 
alſo, Alling and Audling, are corruptions of 


| Fpeling, noble, ſplendid, famous. 


Al, 41d, being initials, are derived from the 
Saxon Eald, ancient; and ſo, oftentimes, the ini- 
Saxon eald. —_ | Gibſon's Camden. 

A!LABASTER. . f. { «afpacgo]. 

A kind of ſoft marble, eaſier to cut, and leſs 
durable, than the other kinds; ſome is white, 
which is moſt common ; ſome of the colour of 
horn, aud tranſparent ; fome yellow, like honey, 
marked with veins. The ancients uſed it to make 
boxes for perfumes. Savary. 
| Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, 

Nor fcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 

And ſmooth as monumental aiabafter. Shakeſp. 

A'LaBASTER, adj. Made of alabaſter. 

I cannot forbear mentioning part of an alabaſ- 
ter column, found in the ruins of Livia's portico. 
It is of the colour of fire, that may be ſeen over 
ou high altar of St. Maria in Campitello ; for 
they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in 


the ſhape of a croſs, in a hole of the wall; ſo 


| 


[ ajutage, Fr.] An additional 
Di. 


tial a/!, being melted by the Normans, from the | 


"AL &: 


that the light paſſing through it, makes it look to 
thoſe in the church, like a huge tranſparent croſs 
of amber. l Addiſon on Italy. 

ATL Ack. interje?. | This word ſeems only the 
corruption of 1 . 

Alas; an expreſſion of ſorrow. 

Alack * whe: once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we . — we would 
not. . Shafeſp. Me ſure for Meaſure, 

At thunder now no —_ I nw | 

Than at the rumbling of a cart: 

Nay, what's incredible, alack / 

I hardly hear a waman's clack. Sui, 

ALACE ADAV. inter je. | This, like the for- 
mer, is for ala; the day.] A word noting forrow 
and melancholy. 

Ar a'crroUs Ly. adv. ſ from alacriaus, ſuppoſe 
ed to be formed from alacris ; but of alacrious I 
have found no example. ] Cheerfully ; .without 
dejection. | 

Epaminondas a/acriou/ly expired, in confidence 
that he left behind him a perpetual memory of 
the victories he had atchieved for his country. 

| Government of the Tongue. 

AL RTV. . ſ. \ alacritas, Lat.] Cheerfulneſs, 
expreiled by ſome outward token; ſprightlineſs ; 
gayety ; livelineſs ; chearful willingneſs. 

Ibeſe orders were, on all fides, yielded unto 
with no leſs alacrity of mind, than cities, unable 
to hold out any longer, are wont to ſhew when 
they take conditions, ſuch as it liketh him to offer 
them, which hath them in the narrow ſtraits of 
advantage. Hooker 

Give me a bowl of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Ner cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Shakefe 

He glad, that now his ſea ſhould find a ſhore, 

With freſh alzcrity, and force renew'd, 
Springs upward. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
Never did men more joyfully obey, _ 
Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to fly: 
With ſuch alacrity they bore away, 
As if, to praiſe them, all the ſtates ſtood by. 
Dryden, 

ALAMTIRE. = ſ. The loweſt note but one in 
Guido Aretine's ſcale of muſick. 

Aramo'ne. adv. |& la made, Fr.] According 
to the faſhion : a low word. It is uſed likewiſe 
by ſhopkeepers for a kind of thin ſilken manufac» 
ture. 

Arp. adv. [from à for at, and land.] At 
land; landed; on the dry ground. 

He only, with the prince his couſin, were caſt 
alard, far off from the place whither their deſires 
would have guided them. Sidney. 

Three more, fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, 

And, in mid ocean, left them moor'd aland. 
Dryden. 

ALARM. . /. [from the French, à Parme, to 
arms; as, crier d Parme, to call to arms.) 

1. A cry by which men are ſummoned to their 
arms ; as, at the approach of an enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered toge- 
ther, you ſhall blow, but you ſhall not ſound an 
alarm. | Numbers. 

God himſelf is with us for our captain, and 
his prieſts with ſounding trumpets, to cry alarms 
againſt you. Chron. Xi. 12. 

The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 
With ſhrill notes of anger, | 
And mortal alarms. Dryden. 
Taught by this ſtroke, - renounce the wars 


atarms, : 


And learn to tremble at the name of arms. 


Pope's Thad. 
2. A cry, or notice, of any danger approach- 
ing ; as, an alarm of fire. 
3- Any tumult or diſturbance. 
Crovds of rivals, for thy mother's charms, 

Thy palace fill with inſults and alarms. 

| Pope's Odyſſey 
To ALa/xm. v. a. [from alarm, the noun. ] 


1. To call to arms. 
2. To 


| 


2 — 


reren 
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. 


ALB 


2. To diſturb; as, 
eren. 
2 e u aſp the hive alt 
> With louler hums, and w ith uf Ss n 
lil Al . 
To furprife with the apprehenſum of any 


Ager. 


vith the approach of an 


SEELY nen rage miſguides me, or when fear - Jg, 

N\ hen pain diftreies, or when pleaſure ch KPIs. 
: 77. *. . 

. To diſturb in general. 
His fon, Cupavo, bruth'd the briny flood; 

X ben his ſteru a brawny. Centaur ſtood, 

Who heav'd a rock, and threat ning [till to throw, 

A\ iti lifted pn] 45 ＋ nmel the ſeas belows Y. 

AUSRMBEULL. . ſ. from . and H. The 
Hell tht is rung at 00 ze zpproach of an enemy. 

The alarm rings from our Alhambra watts, 
And, from the {t:cets, found drums and ataballes. 

Dvd N. 
Ar. A'R MING, £71 1p, adi. [from alin} Ter- 
rifying; au iKening; ſurpriſing; as, an * 
muoiluge ; ” n alen Ini. 5 un. 
ALARKMPOST. . £ | Rink ws Irrm av fro! F. The 
Poſt or us appoated to ench body of men to 
appear at, when an alaron frall happ en. 
UN. 2. . |< 3 as it ſeems, from 
a. Sec Al Anw. 

Noe are our Lakes bound with: vitoriou: 
| * reatlis, 

4 Mr bruiſed arm. lung np 167 monuments, 

Our ftern alafum ching'd to merry mectings. 


ATA 


*} 7 > L 3 
\ ; SAA {pcare. 
{ 


That Almatro might better hear, 

She ſets a drum at either ear; 

Ani loud or geiitle, harth or ſweet, 

Are but the ati ns \\ ich they t Wits 'Von. 
Ar Lui. 2. 4. fcorri ted from Dal. 
32 3 At Ru. FEY : 
© Withered murder 
arm by his fentinel the wolf. 
Whoſe howl's his watch) thus with his ſtealth 
pace 
Moves like a ghoſt. Silt [Pearc. 
„At. A8. int, rieb. [helas, Fr. et, Dute!:.] 

1. A word eli lame ntation, when we 

rite it of ou lee "We 

But yet, gr, O but yet 2/4; our haps be but 

hard hape. Sieb; 

A how little from the grave we aun, 

: hou but preſc ni ſt a form, and Ia name. Pop. 

A v word of pitv, u hen uſed of other: per ſons. 
Na poor Protheus, thou hiſt entertain'd 
: % fox to-be the ſhepherd of thy lambs. Sd 
A word of ſorrow and concern, when uſed 
of Things 3. - 

Ihns ſaith the Lord God, ſmite with thine hand, 
and ftamp with thy foot, and fay, las“ for all 
the evil abominations of the houſe of Ifracl. 

| Tg, til. 
Has both for the deed, and for the cauſe ! 
Ailton. 

Hat! for pity of this blondy field ; 

fra indeed muſt be, when I. a ſpintt, 

- Can have ſo ſoft a ſenſe of human woes Dryd. u. 

ALas THE DAY. miterjeft. Ah, unhappy day! 

Alas ti dry. never gave him cauſe. Sake. 

Alis a "IT vou have ruined niy poor miftreſs: 
you have made a gap in her reputation; and can 

you blame her, if ihe make it up with her Ruf- 
band? + Conorows, 

Alas THE W 1 N inter ject, Ah! unhappy 
time! 

All as the ſheep, fuch was the ſhepherd's look; 
For pale and wan he was, ſuſes th avhil-!} 

May icem he loved, or clfe ſome care he took. 

5 Spenſer 
Ar. ade. [from a and J.] Late'y ; no 
dong time ago. 

AlL k. », ſ. f album, Lat.] A ſurplice; a white 
linen veſtment wern by prieſts, 

*ALFZE- -} ade. ſa coalition of the words © 77 3. 

Arn. Jie 5. Shimmer Although; notwith- 
Nanding; though it ſhould he, 
Ne wou'd he ſuffer tieep once bers 


97 uſers 


| tower of London. 


AI. c 


This very thing is cauſe ſufficient, why duties 
belonging to each kind of virtue, alhit the law of 
reaſon teach them, ſhould, notwithiſtanding, be 


preſcribzd even by human law. Hooker. 
One whoſe? eyes, 
15 it unuſed to the melting mood, 
Prop tears, as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Ther mecictral gun. Shakeſp. 


le, who haz a probable belief, that he ſhall 
meet with tiieyes in ſuch a road, thinks himſelf 
to have renſon enough to decline tt, 4 he is ſure 
to fut in fone leſs, though vet contider, 3 in 
convenience by his ſo doing. South s Sermons. 

AtBucYxrous, adi. [albugo, Lat.] Reſem. 
ling the white eff an erg, ; | 

Eg vill free in the al gincous part thereof, 

Br owns Luger FE rrours 

T opened it by ingiſion, giving. vent firſt to an 
[4914890105 thento white concocted matter: upon ]': 
which the tumour 75 *. I! tfemein's De; Ay. 

L. u. .. ¶ Lat.] A diſeaſe in the eye, by 
which the cornea — As a Mhiteneſs. The 
fame with Ve. | 

A*LBURN COLOUR. x. ſ. See AUBURY. 


A'.eanrsT.n-{. An Arabick word, to ex- 
preſs an univerſal ditfolycut, pretended to by Pa- 
Eadeln Bine 1 Sui y. 


Al Gb. u. ſ. [from a), Arab. and t the 
181 ad. | 
1. In Paib ary, the governour of a caſtle, 
Th' aftoid 

Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, 

Bows, and declines my. walks. Day. 

2. In Spain, the judge of a city, firſt inſtiruted 
by the Saracens. [it Cure. 

ACRSN No . u. ſ. An Egyptim plant uſcd in 
deing: the lenves m: Oy FA vello:, „ intuted in wa- 
ter, and a red in acid liqt 1973. 

The root of ealcamo, though freen, will give Q 
red {tin. Brown's 1 * Frou. 

Aware, adj. {from alhymy.] Relating 
to glehymy; produced by alchymy e: 

The roſe-nouble, then current for fix ſhillings 
and einht-pence, the alchvmiits do attirm. as an 
munten verity, was made by projection or mul- 
tiplication @//-ymcal of Raymond Lully in the 

Cumden's Remains. 

Arcen“, adv. from allyrical,] In 
the manner of an alchymitt; by mcans of al- 
chymy x 


Raymond Lully would prove it alch i 


4. 
| Camden. 
A'tcnynisrT. „. /. from alchymy. | One who 
Purlucs or profeites the ſcience of alchymy. 
o ſolemnize this day, the glorigus fun 
Stays in his courſe, and plays the /t, 
Turning, with ſplendour of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold - 
Shak ſpeare's Ning John. 
ery 0/ by i? knows, that gold will endure a 
vehement fire for along time without any change; 
and after it has been divided by corroſive hquors 


into ins iſihle parts, vet may preſently be prect- 


pitated, fo as to appear in its own form. Gre, 

A*'LEHYMY. . / [of al, Arab. and ye. ] 

1. The more ſublime and occult part of chy- 
miſtry, which propoſes for its obfect, the trant- 
mutation of metals, and other important Oper a= 
tions. 

There is nothing more dangerous than this de- 
luding art, which changeth the meaning of words, 
as olchywy doth, or would do, the ſubſtance of 
metals, maketh of any thing what it lifteth, and 
bringeth, in the end, all truth to nothing. Hocke. 

Q he fits high in all the people's hearts; 
And that which would appear . in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt al/chymy 
ul change to virtue, and to w dete 
Shake fſbeare's Julias Ceefar. 
Compared to this, 
A honours mimick, all wealth a/c 1 1s. Deun. 

2. A kindof mixed metal uſed for ipoons, and 
Kirche n utentils. 

White h is made of pan-brafſs one pound, 
and arfenicum tlvee ounces; or akhymy is made 
of copper and auripigmentum. 


Bacon's & 7 wfrcal R. e 


Contains. 


ALD 


They bid cry, 

With trumpets regal ſound, the great refolts : 

Tow'rds the four Winds, four ſpeedy cherubims 

Put to their e s the ſounding alc "ms 

By herald's voice explain'd. Air. Parad, Lo, 

 A'LCOHOL. ». 2 An Arabick term uſed by 
chymilts for a high rectified deplileg nated ſpirit 
of wine, or for any thing reduced into an impal- 
pable powder. Quincy. 

If the ſame Calt ſhall he duced into alcobel, As 
the chymilts ſpea's, or an impalpable powder, hive 
particles and intercepted ſpaces will be Extreme 
leftened. Bolle 

Sal volatile oleofum will coagulate the ſerum on 
account of the alcohol, or rectined ſpirit whiclt it 
 Arbuthnct, 

ALconotiza'TION. u. ,. [from al-bolize.] 
The act of a lcoholizing or rectif, ing ſpirits; or ot 
reducing bodies to an impalp. ible powder. 

my A'LCOROLIZE. v. 4. 3 from 4 esd. 

To make an deobel- that is, to rectify ſpi- 

"Its will they are wholly dephlegmated. 

2. To conminute pow der tit} it 15 W holly with- 


out roughneſs. 


AlL coRAN. u. ſ. [al and Koran, Arab. The 
book of the Mihometaa precepts, and credenda. 

If this would ſatisfy the confcicnce, We might 
not only tiks the preſent covenant, but fublcrt'». 
to the council of Trent; yea, and to the Turk” 
al-nran; and ſwear to maint: an and de fend eiter 
G them., | Samdc: 7, „cg: 2/1 t the Coin. 

Alco E. u. ſ. 40 , Span. 7 

A receſs, or part of a chamber, ſeparated by 
an eftrade, or partition, and other. Corr . lern 
ornaments; in which is placed a bed of ſtate, und 
ſometimes ſeats to entertain compamy. Jen. 

The weary'd champion lull'd in ſoft o/ceres, 
The nobleſt be t Ot thy romontick groves. 
In dreams be hail'd by heroes mi igluy ih: dos, 
And hear old Ch wcer warbie thr ough the gia 0s 

Tick 

Deep in a rich ale the prince was laid, 

Ane ſlept beneath the pompous colonnade. 
Pope O. 
A'unrR. v. ſ. ſalnus, Lat.] A tree having ledvsz 


reſembling thoſe: of the hazel; the male flowers, 


or Kkatkkins, are produced at remote diſtances from 
the fruit, on the ſame tree; the fruit is ſquamoſt, 
and of a conical figure. Ihe aps are; 1. The 
common or round-leaved ad. 2. The long- 
leav d o/der. 3. The ſcarlet al.er. Theſe trees 
OY in a ory moiſt ſoil. The wood is uſc 4 


in ans r. Milla s 

Without the grot, a various fitver ſcene 
Appeared around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and @/ders ever quivering play'd, 

And nodding cypreſs form'd a tragrant ſhade. 
Pope's C 

AlpraLyrvrs r. adj. ſaperl. from aid, a 105 
old, elder, and /-wve, dear, beloved.] Moſt be- 
loved ; which has held the longeſt poſfertion of 
the heart. | | 

The mutual conference that my mind liath had, 
In courtly company, or at my beads, 

With you, mine ale licveft ſovereign ; 
Makes me the N Shakef. "How VI. H. ii. 

A'LDERMAN. 2. ſ. [from ald, old, and 23. 

1. The ſame as ſanator; Cows: ll. A governor 
or magiſtate, originally, as the name imports, 
choſen on account of the experience V hich his 
age had given him. 

Tell him, myſelf, the mayor, and a7: n, 
Are come to have fome conf rence with his grace. 

Sh. 1% pe e. 

Though my own ald conſerr'd my bays, 

To me committing their eternal praiſe; 


Their full-ted heroes, their paci fic K inn, 


1 heir annual trophies, and their monthly Wars. 
Pope: Man. 
2. In the fol! lowing paſſage it is, 1 think, im- 
properly uſed. 
But if the trumpetꝰ's clangour you abhor, 
And dare not be un a/d/rman of war, 
1 lake to a ſhop, behind a counter he. 
is van Fu. & 38, 
ALIEN. 


- common forms. 


they ſell wine. 


LF 


A'1.DERMANLY. adv. [from alderman] Like | 
an alderman ; belonging to an alderman. 


Theſe, and many more, ſuffered death, in envy 
to their virtues and ſuperiour genius, which em- 
boldened them, in exigencies (wanting an a/der- 
manly diſcretion) to attempt ſervice out of the 
Swift's Miſcrllanies. 
A'LDERN. adj. [from a/d:r.] Made of alder. 
Then aldern boats firſt plow'd the ocean. 


May's Virgil. 
A'LE. u. f. [eale, Sax.) | 
1. A liquor made by infuſing malt in hot water, 
and then fermenting the liquor. 


You mult be ſeeing chriſtenings. Do you look 


for ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals? 
| 5 Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
The fertility of the ſoil in grain, and its being 


not proper for vines, put the Egyptians upon 


drinking ale, of which they were the inventors. 
Ab buthnot. 
2. A merry meeting uſed in country places. 
And all the neighbourhood, from old records 
Of antick proverbs drawn from Whitſon lords, 
And their authorities at wakes and a/cs, 
With country precedents, and old wives tales, 
We bring you now. Ben Jonſon. 
A'LEBERRY. . /. [from ale and berry.] A 
beverage made by boiling ale with ſpice and ſugar, 
and fops of bread : a word now only uſed in con- 
verſation. | RET 
Their aleberries, cawdles, poſſets, each one, 
Syllibubs made at the milking pale, 


But what are compoſed of a pot of good ale. 


| : | Beaumont. 
A'LE-BREWER. . g. [from ale and brewer. | 
One that profeſſes to brew ale. 


The ſummer- made malt brews ill, and is 41. 
liked by moſt of our alc-brexvers. 


eg Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
A'LECONNER. . f. [from al? and con.] An 
officer in the city of London, whoſe buſineſs is 
to inſpect the meaſures of publick houſes. Four 
of them are choſen or rechoſen annually by the 
common-hall of the city ; and whatever might be 
their uſe formerly, their places are now regarded 
only as ſinecures for decayed citizens. 
AlL E COST. n. /. [perhaps from ale and coſtus, 
Lat.] The name of an herb. | ier. 
Arx TRLOMAN CY. or ALR“ CTOROMAN cx. 
n. /. [a)fpan and ig.] Divination by a cock. 
| | 3 
A'LEGAR. n. ſ. [from ale and eager, ſour.] 
Sour ale ; a kind of acid made by ale, as vinegar 


dy wine, which has loſt its ſpirit. 
A'LEGER. adj. [ allegre, Fr. alacris, Lat.] Gay; 


cheerful ; ſprightly : a word not now uſed. 
Coffee, the root and I-af betle, and leaf to- 


bacco, of which the Turks are great takers, do 


all condenſe the ſpirits, and make them ſtrong 
and a/zger. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 
A'L.EHooF. . /. [from ale and hoopd, head.) 
Groundivy, ſo called by our Saxon ancettors, as 
being their chief ingredient in ale. An herb. 
Aleboaf, or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of 


the moſt excellent and moſt general uſe and vir- 


tue, of any plants we have among us. Temple. 

A'LEHOUSE. #. ſ. [from ale and houſe.] A 

houſe where ale is publickly ſold ; a tipling- 

houſe. It is diſtinguiſhed from a tavern, where 
Thou moſt beauteous inn, Ns 

Why ſhould hard-favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 


When triumph is become an alchouſe gueſt ? 
| Shakeſpeare. | 


One would think it ſhould be no eaſy matter to 
bring any man of ſenſe in love with an alchouſe ; 
iadeed of ſo much ſenſe as ſceing and ſmelling 
amounts to; there being ſuch ftrong encounters 
of both, as would quickly ſend him packing, did 


not the love of good fellowſhip reconcile to theſe 


nuiſances | | South, 
Thee ſhall each alchoxyſe, thee each gilhouſe 
mourn, | 
And anſwering ginſhops ſourer ſighs return. Pope. 
A'LEHOUSE=KEEPER. . /. [from alchouſe and 
keeper.] He that keeps ale publickly to ſell. 


ALE 


in Holland, who were at the ſame time burgo- 
maſters of the town, and taxed one another's bills 
alternateiy. Letter to Swift. 
A'LEKNIGHT. . .. [from ale and knight. ] A 
a a tippler ; a word now out of 
uſe. 
The old aletnigbes of England were well de- 


painted by Hanville, in the alehouſe-colours of 


that time. C imden. 

ALe/MBICK. . ſ. A veſſel uſed in diſtilling, 
conſiſting of a veſſel placed over a fire, in which 
is contained the ſubſtance to be diſtilled, and a 


ariſe by the heat ; this cover has a beak or ſpout, 
iato which the vapours riſe, and by which they 
paſs into a ſerpentine pipe, which is kept cool by 
making many convolutions in a tub of water; 
here the vapours are condenfed, and what entered 
the pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. | 
Though water may be rarefied into inviſible 
vapours, yet it is not changed into air, but only 
ſcattered into minute parts; which meeting toge- 


| ther in the alembict, or in the receiver, do pre- 


ſently return into ſuch water as they conſtituted 
before. 55 Boyle. 

ALE'/NGTH. adv. [from à for at, and length. 
At full length; along; ſtretched along the ground. 

ALERT. adj. | alerte, Fr. perhaps from alacris, 
but probably from a Part, according to art or rule. ] 

1. In the military ſenſe, on guard; watchful ; 
vigilant ; ready at a call. 

2. In the common ſenſe, briſk ; pert ; petu- 
lant ; ſmart; implying ſome degree of cenſure 
and contempt. 

I ſaw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat 
upon a friend of his, and accoſted him: Well, 
Jack, the old prig is dead at laſt. Audiſ. Spectator. 

ALERTNESS. n. . [from alert.] The quality 
of being alert; ſprightlineſs ; pertneſs. 

That «/ertneſs and unconcern for matters of com- 
mon life, a campaign or two would infallibly have 
given him. Addiſ. Spectator. 

A'LETASTER. #. /. [from ale and taſter.] An 
officer appointed in every courtleet, and ſworn 
to look to the aſſize and the goodneſs of bread 
and ale, or beer, within the precincts of that 
Jordſhip. | Cowell. 

A'LEvaAT. . .. [from ale and vat.] The tub 
in which the ale is fermented. 

ALLE. n. ſ. Clamour ; outcry. Not in uſe. 

| | Spenſer. 

A'LEWASHED, adj, [from als and waſh.] 
Steeped or ſoaked in ale: not now in uſe. 

What a beard of the general's cut, and a hor- 
rid ſuit of the camp, will do among foaming 
battles and alewaſhed wits, is wonderful to be 
thought on. | Shakeſpeare. 

A'tEwire. n. . [from al: and wife. ] A wo- 
man that keeps an alehouſe. 

Perhaps he will ſwagger and hector, and 
threaten to beat and butcher an alewife, or take 
the goods by force, and throw them the bad 
halfpence. Swift's Draper's Let. 

A'LEXANDERS. . f.. | ſnyruum, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

A'LEXANDER'S-=FOOT. #. ſ. The name of an 
herb. 

ALExA'/XDRINE. n. /. A kind of verſe bor- 
rowed from the French, firſt uſed in a poem cal- 
led Alexander. They conſiſt, among the French, 


couplets ; and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers ſhould, for the moſt part, be 
lyrical. For variety, or rather where the majeſty 
of thought requires it, they may be ſtretched to 
the Englith heroic of five feet, and to the French 
Alcxandrine of ſix. Di yden. 

Then, at the laſt, an only couplet fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needleſs Alexandrins ends the ſong, 

That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length 
along. Pope's Ffſay an Crittcijm. 

ALExX1PHA/RMICK. adj. [from «M22 and 
ple. That which drives away poiſon ; anti- 


dotal ; that which oppoles infection. 


You reſemble perfectly the two alchouſe- s 


concave cloſcly fitted on, into which the fumes. 


of twelve and thirteen ſyllables, in alternate | ne 


AL! 


Some antidotal quality it may have, ſince not 
only the bone m the heart, but the horn of a 
deer is alcxipharmick. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ALExITE'RICAL, of ALEXITE'RICK. aj. 
from a. That which drives away poiſon ; 
that which- reſiſts fevers. 

A'LGATES. odv. [from al! and gate. Skinner. 
Gate is the ſame as 4/2; and till uſed for way in 
the Scottiſh dialect. ] On any terms; every way: 
now obſolete. | 

Nor had the boaſter ever riſen more, | 
But that Renaldo's horſe ev'n then down fell, 
And with the fall his leg oppreſs'd ſo fore, 
That, for a ſpace, there muit he a/gates dwell. 

Fairfax. 

A'LGEBRA. . /. [an Arabic word of uncer- 
tain etymology ; derived, by ſome, from Geber 
the philoſopher ; by ſome, from ger, parch- 
ment; by others, from algehiſta, a boneſetter ; by 
Menage, from algi.:barat, the reſtitution of things 
broken. 

This 1s a peculiar kind of arithmetick, which 
takes the quantity ſought, whether it be a number 
or a line, or any other quantity, as if it were 
granted, and, by means of one or more quanti- 
ties given, proceeds by conſequence, till the quan- 
tity at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or at leaſt 
ſome power thereof, is found to be equal to ſome 
quantity or quantities which are known, and con- 
ſequently itſelf is known. This art was in uſe 
among the Arabs, long before it came into this 
part of the world; and they are ſuppoſed to have 
borrowed it from the Perfians, and the Perſians 
from the Indians. The firſt Greek author of al- 
gebra was Diophantus, who, about the year 800, 
wrote thirteen books. In 1494, Lucas Pacciolus, 
or Lucas de-Burgos, a cordelier, printed a trea- 
tiſe of algebra, in Italian, at Venice. He ſays, 
that algebra came originally from the Arabs. At- 
ter ſeveral improvements by Vieta, Oughtred, 
Harriot, Deſcartes, Sir Iſaac Newton brought 
this art to the height at which it ſtill continues. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

It would ſurely require no very profound ſkill 


in algebra, to reduce the difference of ninepence in 


thirty ſhillings. | | Swift. 
ALGEBRA'ICK. 1977 [from algebra. ] 


ALGEBRAICAL. 
* Relating to algebra; as, an algebraical trea- 
tiſe. 
2. Containing operations of algebra; as, an al- 
gebraical computation. | 
ALocEBRA'1ST. . /. [rom algebra.) A perſon 
that underſtands or practiſes the ſcience of alge- 


When any dead body is found in England, no 


algebraiſt or uncipherer can uſe more ſubtle ſup- 


poſitions, to find the demonſtration or cipher, 
than every unconcerned perſon doth to find the 
murderers. | raunt's Bilts of Mortality. 

Confining themſelves to the ſynthitick and ana- 
lytick methods of geometricians and algebraiſti, 
they have too much narrowed the rules of me- 
thod, as though every thing were to be treated in 
mathematical forms. Watts's _ 

A'LGID. at. | algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. Diez. 

ALoroity. J. /. [from algid.] Chalneſs; 


AL IDN ESS. I cold. Die. 
Arg ic. adj. | from a/gor, Lat.] That which 
produces cold. Di. 


s. Di v. 
ALoxts xu. n. ſ. Arabick words, which 
A'/t.corrTHw. are uſed to imply the fix 
operations of arithmetick, or the ſcience of num- 


bers. Diet. 
Arco'se. adj. [from algor, Lat.] Extremely 
cold; chill. Didi. 


ALIAS. adv. A Latin word, ſignifying other- 
wiſ-; often uſed in the trials of criminals, whoſe 
danger has obliged them to change their names ; 
as, Simſon, alias Smith, alias Baker; that is, other- 
wiſe Smith, otherwiſe Baker. 

A'r1BLE. adj. L. e, Lat.] Nutritive; nou- 
riſhing; or that which may be nouriſhed. Dix. 
ALIEN. adj. N 


Vol. I. Ne. z. t. Foreign 


A'LGOR. n. . [Lat.] Extreme cold; chil- 
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1, Foreign, or not of the ſame family or land. 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryden. 
From native ſoil | 
Exil'd by fate, torn from the tendcr embrace 
Of his young guiltleſs progeny, he ſeeks 
Inglorious ſhelter in an alien land. Philips. 
2. Eſtranged from; not allied to; adverſe to; 
with the particle rem, and ſometimes , but im- 
properly. 
To declare my mind to the diſciples of the fire, 
by a ſimilitude not alien from their 1 ware 
oyle. 
The ſentiment that ariſes, is a conviction of the 
deplorable ſtate of nature, to which fin reduced 
us; a weak, ignorant creature, alin from God 
and goodneſs, and a prey to the great deſtroyer. 
| Rogers's Sermons. 
They encouraged perſons and principles, alien 
from our religion and government, in order to 
ſtrengthen their faction. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
ALIEN. n. ſ. [alieuus, Lat. 
1. A foreigner; not a deniſon; a man of ano- 
ther country or family; one not allied; a ſtranger. 
In whomſoever theſe things are, the church 


- doth acknowledge them for her children; them 


only ſhe holdeth for a/icrs and ſtrangers, in whom 
theſe things are not found. a ' Hooker, 
If it be prov'd againſt an a/er, ; 
He ſeeks the life of any citizen, | 
The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods. | | 
Shake ſpears's Merchant of Venice. 
The mere Iriſh were not only accounted aliens, 
but enemies, ſo as it was no capital offence to kill 
them. Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 
Thy place in council thou haſt rudely loſt, 
Which by thy younger brother is ſupply'd, _ 
And art almoſt an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. 
Shak: ſpeare. 
The lawgiver condemned the perſons, who ſat 
idle in diviſions dangerous to the government, as 
aliens to the community, and therefore to be cut 
off from it. | Addiſon, Frecbolder. 

2. In law. | 

An alien is one horn in a ſtrange country, and 
never enfranchiſed. A man born out of the land, 
ſo it be within the limits beyond the ſeas, or of 
Engliſh parents, out of the king's obedience, ſo 
the parents, at the time of the birth, be of the 
king's obedience, is not alien. If one born out of 
the king'sallegiance, come and dwell in England, 
His children (if he beget any here) are not aliens, 
but deniſons. Corvell. 

To A'LIEN. v. a. [alieuer, Fr. alicno, Lat.] 

1. To make any thing the property of another. 

If the ſon alien lands, and then repurchaſe them 
again in fee, the rules of deſcents are to be ob- 
ſerved, as if he were the original purchaſer. 

Hat.”s H:ftory of Common Lax. 

2. To eſtrange; to turn the mind or affection; 
to make averſe : with from. | 

The king was diſquieted, when he found, that 
the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of, 
or inclination to, the marriage. Clarendon. 

A'r1tExABLE. «dj. from To alienate. ] That of 
which the property may be transferred. 

Land is aliomeble, and treaſure is tranſitory, and 
both muſt paſs from tam, by his own voluntary 
act, or by the violence of others, or at leaſt by 
tate. Dennis Letters. 

To ALIEN ATE. v. a. [Daliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 

1. To transfer tlie property of any thing to an- 


. Other. 


The countries of the Turks were once Chriſtian, 
and members of the church, and where the gol- 


den candleſticks did itand, though now they be 


utterly alienated, and no Chriſtians left. Bacon. 
2. To withdraw the heart or affections: with 
the particle from, where the firſt poſſeſſor is raen- 
tioned. 
The manner of men's writing muſt not allienate 
our hearts h the truth. Hooker. 
Be it never ſo true which we teach the world 
to believe, yet if once their affections begin to be 


ALL 


alienated, a ſmall thing perſuadeth them to change 

their opinions. Hooker. 
His eyes ſurvey'd the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


to alienate the affections of men from one another, 
ſuch as croſs and diſtaſteful humours, is, either 


forbidden in the New Teſtament. Tillotſon. 

Her mind was quite alienated from the honeſt 
Caſtilian, whom ſhe was taught to look upon as a 
formal old fellow. Addiſon. Spec. 
A'LIENATE. adj. | alienatus, Lat. | Withdrawn 
from; ſtranger to: with the particle fro. 


for the death of the queen; ready to gratify their 
ambition and revenge by all deſperate methods ; 
wholly alienate from truth, law, religion, mercy, 
conſcience, or honour, Swift's Miſcellanies, 

ALIE NATION. . f. [altenatio, Lat. | 

1. The act of transferring property. 

This ordinance was for the maintenance of their 
lands in their poſterity, and for excluding all in- 
novation or alic2ation thereof unto ſtrangers. 


God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
to give a check to ſacrilege. Her ſucceſſor paſſed 
a law, which prevented all future alienal ions of the 
church revenues. Atterbury. 

Great changes and alienations of property, have 
created new and great dependencies. 


2. The ſtate of being alienated; as, the ſtate 
was waſted during its alienation. | 

3. Change of affection. x 

It is left but in dark memory, what was the 
ground of his defection, and the alteration of his 
heart from the king. Bacon, 


the faculties. 
Some things are done by man, though not 
through outward force and impulſion, though not 


mind, or any like inevitable utter abſence of wit 
and judgment. Hooker. 
ALF EROUS. adj. [from ala and fero, Lat] 


Having wings. it, 
ALYGERovs. adj. | aliger, Lat.] Having wings; 
winged. | Dis. 


To ALYGGE. v. a. | from à and lig, to lie down.] 
To lay; to allay ; to throw down ; to ſubdue : 
an old word even in the time of Spenſer, now 
wholly forgotten. | 

Thomalin, why ſitten we ſo, 

As weren overwent with woe : 
Upon ſo fair a morrow, 

The joyous time now nigheth faſt, 

That ſhall a/igge this bitter blait, 


To ALVGHT. v. . | alihran, Sax. af-lichten, 
Dutch.) | 
1. To come down and ſtop. The word im- 
plies the idea of deſcending ; as, of a bird from the 
wing; atraveller from his horſe or carriage, and 
generally of reſting or ſtopping. 
There ancient night arriving, did alig b: 
From her high weary waine. 
I There is alig hted at your gate 
A young Venetian. Shakefſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Slackneſs breeds worms; but the ſure tra- 
veller, | 
Though he lights ſometimes, ſtill goeth on. Herb. 
When marching with his foot he walks till 
night; os | 
When with his horſe he never will alight. Denb. 
When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore; 
To the Cumean coaſt at length he came, 
And here alighting built this coſtly frame. 
| den's Eneid. 


ſcend, he came down gently and circling in the 
air, and finging to the ground. Like a lark, me- 
lodious in her mounting, and continuing her ſong 
till ſhe glich; ſtill preparing for a higher flight 
at her next ſally. 5 Dryden. 


Any thing that is apt to diſturb the world, and | 


expreſly, or by clear conſequence and deduction, | 
to fall upon. 


The Whigs are damnably wicked; impatient 


Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


Swift on Athens and Rome. 


4. Applied to the mind, it means diſorder of 


againſt, yet without their wills; as in alienation of 


And flake the winter ſorrow. Spenſ. Paſt. 


Fairy Queen, | 


| Dr 
When he was admonithed by his ſubject to de- 


fattening quality. 


A141 
When finiſh'd was the fight, 


The victors from their luſty ſteeds alight 3 
Like them diſmounted all the warlike train, 


Dryden, 


Should a ſpirit of ſuperiour rank, a ſtranger to 
human nature, alight upon the earth, what would 
his notions of us be? Addijon, Spectator. 
2. It is uſed alſo of any thing thrown or falling; 


But ſtorms of ſtones from the proud temple's 

height, | 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms ali;hr. 
| | Drydens 

ALIEN. adv. [from à and like.] With re- 
ſemblance; without difference; in the ſame man- 
ner; in the ſame form. In ſome expreſſions it 
has the appearance of an adjective, but is always 
an adverb. 

The darkneſs hideth not from thee ; but the 
night ſhineth as the day: the darkneſs and tlie 
light are both alike to thee. 

With thee converſing I forget all time ; 

All ſeaſons, and their change, all pleaſe ale. 
Paradiſe Loft. 

Riches cannot reſcue from the grave, | 

Which claims ale the monarch and the ſlave. 
| HD; yden, 

Let us unite at leaſt in an equal zeal for thoſe 
capital doctrines, which we all equally embrace, 
and are a/:#e concerned to maintain. Altterbary. 


Two handmaids wait the throne: ae in place, 


But diff ring far in figure and in face. Peper 
A'LIMENT'. u. f. [alimintum, Lat.] Nourith- 
ment; that which nouriihes ; nutriment ; food. 
New parts are added to our ſubſtance ; and as 
we die, we are born daily ; nor can we give an 
account, how the aliment is prepared for nutrition, 
or by what mechaniſm it is diſtributed. 
| Glanville's Scepſis Scientia. 
All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can 
be changed into the fluids and ſolids of our bo- 
dies, are called aliments. In the largeſt ſenſe, by 
aliment, T underſtand every thing which a human 
creature takes in common diet ; as, meat, drink ; 
and ſeaſoning, as ſalt, ſpice, vinegar. Arbuthnre. 
ALIAETN TAL. adj. {from aliment.] That which 
has the quality of aliment ; that which nouriſhes; 
that which feeds. h 
The ſun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his alimental recompenſe, 
In humid exhalations. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Except they be watered from higher regions, 
theſe weeds muſt loſe their alimenta! ſap, and 
wither. N Browns 
Th' induſtrious, when the ſun in Leo rides, 


| Forget not, at the foot of every plant, 


To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juſt ſupply of alimenta ſtreams, 
Exhauſted ſap recruiting.  Philipse 
ArLnMENTALLY. adv. | from alimental.] So as 
to ſerve for nouriſhment. h 
The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the 
powerfulleſt heat, and that not only aimentally in 
a ſubſtantial mutation, but alto medicamentally 


in any corporeal converſion. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ALtrmr/xTARINESS. . ſ. [from alimntary.] 
The quality of being alimentary ; or of affording 
nouriſhment. 5 Diet. 
ALIME'NTARY. adj. | from aliment.] 
1. That which belongs or relates to aliment. 
The ſolution of the aliment by maſtication 15 
neceſſary ; without it, the aliment could not be 
diſpoſed for the changes which :t receives as it 
paſſeth through the alimentary duct. 
Avrbuthnot on Aliments, 


2. That which has the quality of aliment, or 


the power of nouriſhing. 

I do not think that water ſupplies animals, or 
even plants, with nouriſhment, but ſerves for a 
vehicle to the alimentary particles, to convey and 
diſtribute them to the ſeveral parts of the body. 

| | Ray on the Creatine 

Of alimentary roots, ſome are pulpy and very 
nu ritious; as, turnips and carrots. Thefe have a 


ALIMETA's 


. Pſalm CXXXIX. 12. 


Ar buthnot on Altments « 
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they have an accretion, bu 


nuſband's eſtate, which, by the ſentence of the | nated with alkali. 


- 


of 10, thrice 3 being 9, four times 3 making 12, | alkali. 


Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive. gredients are pippin-cyder, roſe-water, ſugar, 


n herb, called by the Egyptians #a/i; by us | Within Corioli gates. Shakeſp. Corislunus. 


KLE ALT. | ALL 


producing putre faction in animal ſubſtances, tof The Saxons could call a comet a faxed tar, 
which it is applied. Areurthut on Aliments.| which is all one with ſtella crinita, or cometa. , 
of nouriſhing. y Any ſubſtance, which, when mingled with | Camden's Remains. 
2. The ſtatz of being nouriſhed by aſſimulation | acid, produces etterveſcence and fermentation. For a large conſcience is a/l one, 
of matter received. pi we | A'LcKALINE. adj. | from alka/i.] That which And ſignifies the ſame with none. Huadibras. 
Plants do nouriſh ; inanimate bodies do not : | has the qualities of alkali. . | Balm, from a ſilver box diftiil'd around, 
t no alimentation. os Any watery liquor will keep an animal from | Shall a//- bedew the roots, and ſcent the ſacred 
ww Bacon's Natural HiPory. | Carving very long, by diluting the fluids, and con- ground. * Dryden. 
_ AL1moſx10vs, adj. [from alimmy.] That which | ſequently keeeping them from au a/kaline ſtate. | I do not remember he any where mentions ex- 
nouriſhes: a word very little in ute. People have lived twenty-four days upon nothing | preſsly the title of the firſt-born, but a/l along 
The plethora renders us lean, by ſuppreſſing | but water. Arbuthnet. | keeps himſelf under the ſhelter of the indefinite 
our ſpirits, whereby they are incapacitated of di-“ T ALKA'LIZATE. v. a. [from alkali. ] To] term, heir. Es. | Locke. 
geſting the alimonious humours into fleſh. make bodies alkaline, by changing their nature, Juſtice may be furniſhed out of fire, as far as 
Harvey on Conſumptions. | or by mixing alkalies with them. her ſword goes; and courage may be all over a 
A'LIMONY. 2. g. [alimonia, Lat.] ALK LIZ AT E. adj. | from alkali.] That which continued blaze. | Addiſon. 


Alimony ſignifies that legal proportion of the | has the qualities of alkali; that which is impreg- If e er the miſer durſt his farthings ſpare, . 
| He thinly ſpreads them through the public ſquare, 


| The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; | Where, all, beſide the rail, rang'd beggars lie, 
maintenance, upon the account of any ſeparation | but that, which it diſcovers, being dillolved in| And from each other catch the doleful cry. Gay. 
from him, provided it be not cauſed by her elope- | hot water, is different, being of kin to that off 2. Altogether ; wholly; without any other 
ment or adultery. Ayliffe's Purer gan. other alkalizate ſalts. Boyle. conſideration. 

Before they ſettled hands and hearts, The colour of violets in their ſyrup, by acid I am of the temper of moſt kings who love to 
Till Alinuny or death them parts. Hudilras. | liquors, turns red, and, by urinous and alkalizate, | be in debt, are all for preſent money, no matter 
 A'L1QUANT. adj. [aliquantus, Lat.] Parts of a | turns green. Newten. | how they pay it afterward. Dryden. 
number, which, however repeated, will never ALKALizAa'TioNn.n. . [from alkali ] The act] z. Only; without admiſſion of any thing elſe. 


make up the number exactly; as, 3 is an aliquant | of alkalizating, or impregnating bodies with When I ſhall wed, 
| That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, ſhalt 


ArtuenTaTION. n ſ. [from aliment.] 
1. The power of affording aliment ; the quality | 


eccleſiaſtical court, is allowed to the wife for her 


A'L190U0T. adj. | aliquot, Lat.] Aliquot parts | A'LKANET. 2. ſ. [Anchuſa, Lat.] The name carry : 
of any numher or quantity, ſuch as will exactly of a plant. | Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
meaſure it without any remainder : as, 3 is an | This plant is a ſpecies of bugloſs, with a red | Sure I ſhall never marry, like my lifter, 
aliquot part of 12, becauſe, being taken four | root, brought from the ſouthern parts of France, | To love my father a/!. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
times, it will juſt meaſure it. and uſed iu medicine. Millar. | 4, Although. This ſenſe is truly Teutonick, 

A'L15H. adj. | from alc. | Reſembling ale; hav- ALKEKE/NGL. a. f. A medicinal fruit or | But no obſolete. 

berry, produced by a plant of the ſame denomi- Do you not think th' accompliſhment of it 

Stirring it and beating down the yeaſt, gives it | nation; popularly alſo called winter-cherry : the | Sufficient work for one man's fimple head, 
che ſweet 9/0 taſte. Mortimer's Huſbandry. | plant bears a near reſemblance to Solanum, or All were it as the reſt but ſimply writ. Spenſer, 

A'/LITURE. 2. ſ. [alitura, Lat.] Nourithment. | Nightſhade ; whence it is frequently called in] F. It is ſometimes a word of emphaſis ; nearly 

Diez. | Latin by that name, with the addition or epi- | the ſame with ju/t. 
Iithet of veſicarium. Chambers. | A ſhepherd's ſwain, ſay, did thee bring, 
1. In the ſtate of life; not dead. ALKE'RMES. n. ſ. In medicine, a term bor- All as his ſtray ing flock he fed; 

Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, rowed from the Arabs, denoting a celebrated re- | And, when his honqur hath thee read, 

But ſome faint ſigns of feeble life appear. Dry. | medy, of the conſiſtence of a confection ; where- | Crave pardon for thy hardyhead. Spenſ, Paſtorgls. 

Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, of the kermes berries arethe baſis. The other in- 6. It was anciently in Engliſh what it is now in 

the other Teutonick dialects, a particle of mere 
. | Pope. | ambergreaſe, muſk, cinnamon, aloes-wood, | enforcement. ; 
2. In a figurative ſenſe, unextinguiſhed ; un- | pearls, and leaf-gold ; but the ſweets are uſually He thought them ſix-pence a//too dear. 
deſtroyed; active; in full force. | | omitted. The confe&io alkermes is chiefly made at Song in Shakeſp. 

Thoſe good and learned men had reaſon to wiſh, | Montpeher. The grain, which gives it the de- | Tell us what occaſion of import 

| nomination, is no where found ſo plentifully as | Hath a ſo long detain d you from your wife. 


ing qualities of ale. 


| Ar.tve. adj. [from a and Jive. 


that their proceedings might be favoured, and the 

good aftection of ſuch as inclined towards them, | there. Chambers. Shakeſpeare, 

kept alive. Hooker. | ALL. adj. [All, Hal, ealle, alle, Sax. oll, ALL. n. /. 

3. Cheerful ; ſprightly ; full of alacrity. Welch; al, Dutch; alle, Germ. ©», Gr.] I. The whole ; oppoſed to part, or nothing. 

She was not ſo much alive the whole day, if ſhe | I. Being the whole number; every one. And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me ; 

flept more than ſix hours. | Clariſſa. Brutus is an honourable man; On me, whoſe all not equals Edward's moiety ? * 

4. In a popular ſenſe, it is uſed only to add an | So are they a//, all honourable men. | | Shakeſpeares 

emphaſis, like the French du mondz ; as, the be/? | 8 Shake ſp. Julius Ceſar. Nought's had, alls ſpent, 

man alide; that is, the 5%, with an emphaſis | _ To graze the herb a// leaving, | Where our deſire is got without content. 

This ſenſe has been long in uſe, and was once ad- | Devour'd each other. Milt. Par. Leſs. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

mitted into ſerious writings, but is now merely | The great encouragement of all, is the atiu- | The youth ſhall ſtudy, and no morę engage 

ludicrous. | I I rance of a future reward. Tillotſon. | Their flatt'ring wiſhes for uncertain age; 
And to thoſe brethren ſaid, riſe, riſe by-live, 2, Being the whole quantity ; every part. No more with fruitleſs care, and cheated ſtrife, 


Six days thou ſhalt labour, and do a//thy work. | Chace fleeting pleaſure through the maze of life; 
For vonder comes the proweſt knight alive, Deut. 5. 13. Finding the wretched a they here can have, 
Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobeleſs. Political power, I take to be a right of making | But preſent food, and but a future grave. Prior. 


Fairy Qucrn, laws with penalties, and of employing the force] Our all is at ſtake, and irretrievably loſt, if we 


The earl of Northumberland, who was the of the community in the execution of fuch laws, | fail of ſucceſs. Addiſon. 


prondeſt man alive, could not look upon the de- and in the defence of the common-wealth ; and] 2. Every thing. we: 
ſtruction of monarchy with any pleaſure. _ all this only for the public good. Locke. Then ſhall we he news-cramm'd.—-4//the bet- 
| Clarendon. 3. The whole quantity, applied to duration of | ter; we ſhall be the more remarkable. SH. 
John vas quick and underſtood buſineſs, but | time. 12 5 Up with my tent, here will I lie to- night; 
no man aiv was more careleſs in looking into his | On thoſe paſtures cheerful ſpring, But where to-morrow ?—V ell, 's one for that. 
accounts. | Arvuthnot.| All the year doth fit and fing ;  Sbateſpeare, 
A'LKAHEST. . ſ. A word uſed firſt by Para- | And rejoicing, ſmiles to ſee, 11 the fitter, Lentulus : our coming 


celſus, and adopted by his followers, to ſignify an] Their green backs wear his livery, Craſbaw. Is not for ſalutation ; we have bus'neſs. 
Ben Jon ſan. 


And unto battle do yourſelves addreſs; 


univerſal diffolvent, or liquor, which has the | 4. The whole extent of place. 

power of reſolving all things into their firſt prin- Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, | 3. That is, every thing is the better, the fame, the 

ciples. | more than any man in 4 Venice. fer. - 

 ALKaLe'scenT. adj. from alkali.) That Shakeip. Merchant of Venice. | Sceptre and pow'r, thy giving, I aſſume; 

wich has a tendency to tlie properties of an al-| ALL. ad». [See ALL, adj. | And glad her ſhall reſign, when in the end 
Thou thalt he a// in all: and I in thee, 


kali, : 1. Quite; completely. 
All animal diet is Ita cent or anti- acid 4rbu;h. | How is my love g ready forth to come. Sper. | For ever; and in me all whom thou lov'ſt. 


— XLKALL. ». . {The word a/ka/i comes from Know, Rome, that aui alone Marcus did fight h Mulan. 
They that do not keep up this indifferency tor 


2aſlwort, This herb they burnt to aſhes, boiled He ſwore ſo loud, but truth, put coloured ſpectacles before their 
them in water, and, after having evaporated the | That, all amaz d, the prieſt let fall the book. eyes, and look through falſe glaſſes. Locke. 
ver, there remained at the bottom a white ſalt; 32 —.. Shuk:jprare. | 4. The phraſe and 4// is of the fame kind. * 

dus they called ſal tali, or alkali, It is corroſive, þ. "15 5” : hey 


ALL 


They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, 
and left it ſo little foothold, that the firſt blaſt of 
wind laid it flat upon the ground, neſt, eagles, 

v:d all. * Eftr ange. 
A torch, ſnuff and all, goes out in a moment, 

hen dipped in the vapour. 
Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

5. Allis much uſed in compoſition ; but, in moſt 
inſtances, it is merely arbitrary; as, all-command- 
ing. Sometimes the words compounded with it, 
are fixed and claſſical ; as, Almighty. When it is 


-zonneRted with a participle, i it ſeems to be a noun; 


as, all-ſurrounding : in other caſes an adverb; as, 
all-accompliſhed, or completely accompliſhed. Of 
theſe compounds, a ſmall part of thoſe which 
may be found is inſerted. 

ALL-BEARING. adj. [from al! and bear.] That 
which bears every 5 omniparous. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the ſovereign plant he 

drew, 
Where on th' ali- beariag earth unmark'd it grew. 
Pope 

ALL-CHEERING. adj. [from a and N 

That which gives gayety and cheer fulneſs to all. 
Soon as the all-cheering ſun 

Should, in the fartheſt eaſt, begin to draw 

The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed. Shakeſ. 

ALL-cOMMANDING. adj. | from al! and com- 
z».11d.] Having the ſovereignty over all. 

He now ſets before them the high and ſhining 
idol of glory, the all-commandirg image of br b 
gold. Rate; 

ALL-comPoS1NG. adj: [from al and s I. 
That which quiets all men, or every thing. 

Mrapt in embow'ring ſhades, Ulyiſes lies, 

His woes forgot! but Pallas now addreſt, 

To break the bands of a/l-compoſing reſt. Pope. 

ALL-CONQUERING. adj. [from all and conguer, 4 
That which ſubdues every thing. 

Second of Satan ſprung, a/l-conquering death ! 
What think' ſt thou of our empire now? Milton. 

ALL-CONSUMING. adj. [from all and 1 9880 ] 


That which conſumes every thing. 


By age unbroke—but all-conſuming care 
Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength, that time would 

ſpare. Pope. 

ALL-DEVOURING. adj. [from all and devour. }] 
That which eats up every thing. 

Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage, 
Deſtructive war, and all- devouring age. Pope. 
Alr-rovns. 2. f. | from all and four. ] A low 
game at cards, played by two; ſo named from 
the four particulars by which it is reckoned, and 
which, joined in the hand of either of the parties, 
are ſaid to make a/l-fours. 

ALL HAIL. n. /. | from a/ and hail, for h:alth.] 
All health. This is therefore not a compound, 
though perhaps uſually reckoned among them; 
a term of ſalutation. Salve or ſalvete. 

All hail, ye fields, where conſtant peace attends! ! 

All hail, ye ſacred, ſolitary groves! | 
All hail, ye books, my true, my real friends, 
Whoſe converſation pleaſes and improves ! 
Walſh. 

AlL HALLow, 14 We all and hallow.] 

ALE HALLows. ſ Allfſaints day; the firſt of 
November. 

ALL-HALLOWN. adj. [from all and hallow, to 
make holy. ] The time about All ſaints day. 

Farewell, thou latter ſpring! farewell, 

Al-balleus ſummer. Shake(p. Henry IV. 

ALLHALLOWTIDE. . ſ. [See ALL-nar- 
oN. ] The term near All ſaints, or the firſt of 
November. 

Cut off the bough abont 7%. let, in the 
bart place, and ſet it ia the ground, and it will 
grow to be a fair tree in one year. 

Bacon's Natural Hi iftory. 


ALL 


Omniſcient; all-wiſe. 

Shall we repine at a little miſplaced charity, we, 

who could no way foreſee the effect; when an a!!- 

knowing, all-wiſe Being, ſhowers down every day 

his benefits on the unthankul and undeſerving! ? 
Atterbury's Sermons. 

ALL-MAKING. adj. from all and make.] That 
created all; omnifick. [See ALL-sEKEING. ] 

ALL-POWERFUL. adj. ¶ from all and powerful. ] 
Almighty ; omnipotent 3 poſleſſed of infinite 
power. 

O all-powerful Being! the leaſt motion of whoſe 
will can create or deſtroy a world; pity us, the 
mournful friends of thy diſtreſſed ſervant. Swift. 

ALL SAINTS DAY. #. ſ. The day on which 
there is a general celebration of the taints. The 
firſt of November. 

ALL-5EER. 7. /. [from all and fee. ] He that 
fees or beholds every thing; he whoſe view com- 
prehends all things. | 

That high All-ſeer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in earneſt, what I begged in jeſt. Shake 

ALL-SEEING. adj. | from all and ſec.] That be- 
holds every thing. 

The ſame Firſt Mover certain bounds has plac d, 
How long thoſe periſhable forms ſhall laſt ; 

Nor can they laſt beyond the time aſſign'd 
By that al leis and all- mating mind. Dryden. 

ALL Sous Day. u. .. The day on which ſup- 
plications are made for all ſouls by the church of 
Rome; the ſecond of November. 

This 1s all fouls day, fellows, is it not? 

It is, my lord. | 

Why then, all fouls day is my body's doomſday. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ent. | Sufficient to every thing. 
Ihe teſtimonies of God are perfect, the teſti- 
monies of God are all ſuſſicient unto that end for 
which they were given. Hooker. 
He can more than employ all our powers in 
their utmoſt elevation ; for he is every way per- 
fe and all-ſufficient, Norris, 
Arr-wis k. adj. | from all and wiſe.] Poſſeſt of 
infinite wiſdom. 
There is an infinite, eternal, a/l-wiſe mind go- 


| verning the affairs of the world. © South, 


Supreme, a/l-wiſe, eternal, potentate ! 

Sole authour, ſole diſpoſer of our fate! Prior. 
ALLANTOIS, or ALLANTOIDES. n. 
[from aag, a gut, and «3%», ſhape. ] The uri- 
nary tunick placed between the amnion and cho- 
rion, which, by the navel and urachus, or paſſage 


the womb, receives the urine that comes out of 
the bladder. Quincy. 
To ALLA'Y. v. a. | from alhyer, Fr. to mix 
one metal with another in order to coinage; it is 
therefore derived by ſome from à /a Iii, according 
to law; the quantity of metals being mixed ac- 
cording to law; by others, from a/licr, to unite; 
perhaps from alloeare; to put together.] 
1. To mix one metal with another, to make it 
fitter for coinage. In this ſenſe, moſt authours 


write ally. See ALLov. 
2. To join any thing to another, ſo as to abate 


in a ſenſe contrary to its original meaning, and is, 
to make ſomething bad, leſs bad. To obrund ; 
to repreſs; to abate. 
Being brought into the open air, 

I would ally the burning quality 

Of that fell poiſon, Shabeſpeare. 

No friendly offices ſhall alter or allay that ran- 
cour, that frets in ſome helliſh breaſts, which, 


ALL-HEAL. n. /. f Panax, Lat.) A ſpecies of f upon all occaſions, will foam out at its foul mouth 


womuort; which ſee. 


ALL-JunG1NxGc. adj. ¶ from ali and judge.] That 4 


Which has the ſovereign right of judgment.. 
I look with horrour back, 
That I deteft my wretched ſelf, and curſe 
My paſt polluted life. A!/-judging Heav'n, 
Who knows my crimes, has ſeen my ſorrow 
for them. Noe Fane Shore. 


in flander and invecti ve. | South, 
3. To quiet; to pacify; to repreſs. The word, 
in this ſenſe, I think not to be derived from the 


with a before it, according to the old form. 
If by your art, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Att-xxowino. adj. [from all and uw.) | 


ALL-SUFFICIENT. adj, [from all and juffici- 


by which the urine is conveyed from the infant in 


preſerve the original French orthography, and 


its predominant qualities. It is uſed commonly | 


French albyer, but to be the Engliſh word ay, 


AL L 


ALL. n. ſ. 1 

1. The metal o Sh 10 mixed in coins, 
to harden them, that they may wear leſs. Gold 
is allayed with ſilver and copper, two carats to a 
pound Troy; ſilver with copper only, of which 
eighteen pennyweight is mixed with a pound. 


 Cowel thinks the allay i is added, to chuntervail the 


charge of coining ; which might have been done 
only by making the coin leſs, 
For fools are ſtubborn in their way, 

As coins are harden'd by th' a/lay. Hudibras. 

2. Any thing which, being added, abates the 
predominant qualities of that with which it is 
mingled; in the ſame manner, as the admixture 
of baſer metals allay the qualities of the firſt maſs. 

Dark colours eaſily ſuffer a ſenſible a/lay, by 
little ſcattering light. . Newton's Ofticis. 

3- Allay being taken from baſer metals, com- 


monly implies ſomething worſe than that with 


which it is mixed. 
The joy has no ally of jealouſy, hope and fear. 
R aſcommn; n. 


Ar LAYER. 1. [from allay.] The perſon or 


| thing which has the power or quality of allayins. 


Phlegm and pure blood are reputed a/layers vf 
acrimony ; and Avicen countermands letting blood 
in cholerick bodies; becauſe he eſteenis the blood 
a fra-num bilis, or a bridle of gall, obtunding its 
acrimony and fierceneſs. Harvey. 

ALLAYMENT. 3. J. | from allay.] That which 


has the power of allaying or abating the force of 


another. 
If I could temporize with my affection, 
Or brew it to a weak and coldęr palate, 
The like allayment would 1 give my grief. 


Shak: ſpcarts . 


ALLEOGA T LON. 1. /. [from allege.] 

1. Affirmation; declaration. 

2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 
As if the had ſuborned ſome to ſwear 

Falſe all:gaticns, to o'erthrow his ſtate. 


Shakeſp. Henry VL | 


3, An excuſe; a plea. 

I omitted no means to be informed of my er- 
rours ; and I expect not to be excuſed in any neg- 
ligence on account of youth, want of leiſure, or 
any other idle allegations. _ Pope 

To ALLEGE. v. a. | all:go, Lat. 3 

1. To affirm; to declare; to maintain. 

2. To plead as an excuſe, or produce as an ar- 
gument. 

Surely the preſent form of church- government 
is ſuch, as no law of God, or reaſon of man, hath 
hitherto been alleged, of force ſufficient to prove 
they do ill, who, to the utmoſt of their power, 
withſtand the alteration thereof. Hooker. 

If we forſake the ways of grace or goodneſs, 
we cannot allege any colour of ignorance, or want 
of inſtruction; we cannot ſay we have not learned 
them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view, and there is no 
more to be alleged for his better. information. : 

4. 

As. LE'GEABLE, ad). [from allege. ] That which 
may be alleged. 

Upon this interpretation all may be ſolved, that 
is allegeable againſt it. 

ALLE/GEMENT. ». /. Liam allege. ] The ſame 
with allegation. _ Dich, 

ALLE'GER. »./. | from alleys: ] He that alleges, 
The narrative, if we believe it as confidently 
as the famous all-ger of it, Pamphilio, appears t0 
do, would argue, that there is no other principle 
requiſite, than what may reſult from the lucky 
mixture of ſeveral bodies. | Boylte 

ALLE'GIANCE. . ſ. [allegeance, Fr,] The duty 
of ſubjects to the government. 


I did pluck [ a/l-giance from men's hearts, | 


Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 
Even in the preſence of the crowned King. 
Shakeſpeare 
We charge you on allegiance to ourſelves, 


ro hold your e hands, and keep the 


3 Sba tp. 
ar | The 


Brown's Vulsar Frrous. 
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e are directed by the ſeveral counties of 


formable to the duty of a/l:giance: a word not now 


form of an allegory; not real; not literal; myſ- | 


ter an allegorical manner. 


The quality of being allegorical. 


would confine them to the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 


than is contained in the words literally taken; as, 


_ ell:gory, the vegetative humour or moiſture that 


 Nrains, which may be a proper præludium to 
_ thoſe alllijab's he hopes eternally to ſing. 


ALL 
The houſe of commons, to whom every day 


ngland, profeſſing all allegiance to them, govern 
abſolutely ; the lords concurring, or rather ſub- 
mitting to whatſoever is propoſed. Clarendon. 
ALLEGIANT. adj. | from allege.] Loyal; con- 


| For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeſerver, I 
Can nothing render but alle giant thanks, 
My pray'rs to heav'n for you. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
ALLEGo'RICK. adj. [from alkgory.) After the 
manner of an allegory; not real; not literal. 
A TR they portend thee; but what king- 
7 Om, : 
Real or allegorick, I diſcern not. Milton. 
ALLEGO/RICAL. adj. | from allegory.) In the 


tical. 
When our Saviour ſaid, in an allegorical and 
my ſtical ſenſe, Except ye eat the fleſh of the Son 
of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you; the hearers underſtood him literally and 
groſſly. | Bentley. 
The epithet of Apollo for ſhooting, is capable 

of two applications; one literal, in reſpect of the 
darts and bow, the enſigns of that god; the other 
allegor ical, in regard to the rays of the ſun. Pope. 
ALLEGOR'ICALLY. adv. (iro allegory.] Af- 


Virgil oftea makes Iris the meſſenger of Juno, 
all:gorically taken for the air. Peacham. 
The place is to be underſtood allegorically; and 
hat is thus ſpoken by a Phæacian with wiſdom, 
is, by the poet, applied to the goddeſs of it. Pope. 
ALLEGO'KICAUNESS. n. f. [from allegorical.] 


Its 
To A'LLEGORIZE. v. a. | from allegory. ] To 
turn into allegory ; to form an allegory ; to take | 
in a ſenſe not literal. | 
He hath very wittily a/l-gorized this tree, allow- 
ing his ſuppoſition of the tree itſelf to be true. 
| | Raleigh. | 
As ſome would allegorige theſe ſigns, ſo others 
lem. EIFS» Burnet's Theory, 
An alchymiſt ſhall reduce divinity to the max- 
ims of his laboratory, explain morality by ſal, ſul- 
pbur, and mercury; and a/legorize the ſcripture 
itſelf, and the ſacred myſteries thereof into the 
philoſopher's ſtone, 17 Locke. | 
 A'LLEGORY. . g. [4:yyozz.] A figurative 
diſcourſe, in which ſomething other is intended, 


wealth is the daughter of diligence, and the parent of au- 
thority. : FE 
Neither muſt we draw out our allegory too 
long, left either we make ourſelves obſcure, or 
fall into affectation, which is childiſh. Ben Fohn. 
This word nympha meant nothing elſe but, by 


quickeneth and giveth life to trees and flowers, 
whereby they grow. Peacham. 
_ ALLE'GRO. n. f. A word, denoting one of 
the ſix diſtinctions of time. It expreſſes a ſpright- 
ly motion,. the quickeſt of all, except Preſto. 
It originally means gay, as in Milton. 
ALLELU'FAH. This word is falſely writ- 


ten for Halltlijal, Hu and *. A word of | 


ſpiritual exultation, uſed in hymns ; it ſignifies 
Praiſe God. | | 
He will ſet his tongue to thoſe pious divine 


Government of the Tongue. 
ALLEMANDE. n. /. [Ital.] A grave kind of 
muſick. | Die. 
_ To ALLEVIATE. v. a. | all:vo, Lat.] 
1. To make light; to eaſe ; to ſoften. 
The pains taken in the ſpeculative will much 
alleviate me in deſcribing the practic part. 
E | e Harvey. 
Moſt of the diſtempers are the effects of abuſed 
plenty and luxury, and muſt not be charged upon 


To high promotions. 


L. L 


ed excellent medicines to e/l:v:iate thoſe evils 
which we bring upon ourſelves. Bentley. 

2. To extenuate, or ſoften ; as, he alleviates 
his fault by an excuſe. | 

ALLEv1a'T1oON. . /. [from alleviate.) 

1. The act of making light; of allaying or 
extenuating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of faults, 
though they are the heigths of humanity, yet they 
are not the favours, but the duties of —— 

| ; out h. 
2. That by which any pain is eaſed, or fault ex- 
tenuated. 
This loſs of one fifth of their income will ſit 
heavy on them, who ſhall feel it, without the 40 
leviation of any profit. Locke. 
A'LLEv. a. /. [alles, Fr.] 

I. A walk in a garden. 

And all within were walks and alleys wide, 
With footing worn, and leading inward far. 

| Spenſer. 
Where alles are cloſe gravelled, the earth put- 
teth forth the firſt year Knot-graſs, and after ſpire- 
graſs. Bacon's Nat, Hiſtory. 
> Yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 

| Milton. 
Come, my fair love, our morning's taſk we loſe; 
Some labour ev'n the eaſieſt life would chooſe : 
Ours is not great : the dangling bows to crop, 
Whoſe too luxuriant growth our aa s ſtop. Dryd. 
The thriving plants ignoble broomſticks made, 
Now ſweep thole alley they were born to _ 

_ OPe. 
2. A paſſage in towns narrower than a PE. 
A back friend, a ſhoulder clapper, one that 
commands the paſſages of alleys, creeks, and nar- 


row lands. | Shakeſpeare. 
ALLYANCE. n. 7 Calliance, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of connection with another by 


confederacy; a league. In this ſenſe our hiſ- 
tories of Queen Anne mention the grand alliance. 
2. Relation by marriage. | 
A bloody Hymen ſhall th* alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th Auſonian line. Dryd. 
3. Relation by any form of kindred. 
For my father's iake, 
And, for alliance” ſake, declare the cauſe 
My father loſt his head. Shake ſp. Henry VI. 
Adraſtus ſoon, with gods averſe, 1hall join. 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; 
Thence ſtrife ſhall riſe, and mortal war ſucceed. 
Pope. 
4. The act of forming or contracting 3 
to another; the act of making a confederacy. 
Dorſet, your ſon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home | 
Shakeſp. Ri. Iard III. 
5. The perſons allied to each other. 
I would not boaſt the greatneſs of my father, 
But point out new alliances to Cato. Addijen. 
ALLYcigxcy. n. ſ. [allicio, Lat. to entice or 
draw.] The power of attracting any thing ; mag- 
netiſm ; attraction. | 
The feigned central alliciency is but a word, and 
the manner of it ſtill occult. Glarwilte, 


one thing to another ; to unite. 

ALL1Gca'Tion. n. .. | from alligate.] 

1. The act of tying together; the ſtate of be- 
ing ſo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuſt 
the price of compounds, formed of ſeveral in- 
gredients of different value. | 

ALL1ica/TorR. . . The crocodile. This 
name is chiefly uſed for the crocodile of America, 
between which, and that of Africa, naturaliſts 
have laid down this difference, that one moves 
the upper, and the other the lower jaw ; but this 
is now known to be chimerical, the lower -jaw 
being equally moved by both. See CROoODILE. 

In his needy ſhop atortoife hang, 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes. Shakeſp. 


our Maker; who, notwithſtanding, bath provid- | - 


Aloft in rows large poppy-hcads were 7 5 
7. 


And here a ſcaly a/igator hung. Garth's 


nent by earthquakes, or ſevered from it b 


To A'LLIGATE. v. a. [alliga, Lat.] To tie | 


ALL 
| A“LTLIOATVURE. 2. / | from aligate. | The link, 
or ligature, by which two things are joined toge- 
ther. Dia, 
ALLYs1ow. 2. . [allido, alliſum, Lat.) The act 
of ſtriking one thing againſt another. 

There have not been any iſlands of note, or con- 
ſiderable extent, torn and caſt off from the conti- 
the 
boiſterous a1/llion of the ſea. 00dW . 

ALLITERA'/T1oN. 2. ſ. [ad and litera, Lat. 

Of what the Critics call the a/teration or begin- 
ning of ſeveral words in the ſame verſe with the 
ſame letter, there are inſtanccs in the oldeſt and 
beſt writers, as 

Behemoth biggeſt born. Milton's Para. Loft. 
 ALLoca'T1oN. n. ſ. | alloco, Lat.] 
1. The act of putting one thing to another. 
2. The admiſhon of an article in reckoning, 
and addition of it to the account. 
3- An allowance made upon an account; a 
term uſed in the exchequer. Chambers. 
ALLocvu'T1oN n. /. [allocutio, Lat.] The act 
of ſpeaking to another. 
ALLo'viaL. adj. | from alladium.] Held with- 
out any acknowledgment of ſuperiority ; not 
feudal; independent. 
ALLO DIUM. n. ſ. | A word of very uncer- 
tain derivation, but moſt probably of German 
original.] A poſſeſſion held in abſolute indepen- 
dence, without any acknuwledgment of a lord 
paramount. It is oppoſed to fee, or feudum, 
which intimates ſome kind of dependence. There 
are no allodial lands in Eugland, all being held 
either mediately or immediately of the king. 
ALLo'xGE. u. f. | allonge, Fr.] 
1. A paſs or thruſt with a rapier, fo called 
from the lengthening of the ſpace- taken up by 
the fencer. | 
2, It is likewiſe taken for a long rein, when 
the horſe is trotted in the hand. 
To ALLo'o. v. a. [This word is generally 
ſpoke halls, aud is uſed to dogs, when they are 
incited to the chace or battle; it is commonty ' 
imagined to come from the French a/lons ; per- 
haps from all lo, look all; ſhewing the object.] 
To ſet on; to incite a dog, by crying 4%. | 

Ales thy furious maſtitt; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A. ſad memorial of their paſt offence. Philips. - 
A'LLogQuy. nf. | alloquizm, Lat.] The act of 
ſpeaking to another; addreſs; converſation. Di2.- 

To ALLO/T. v. a. [from lot. | 

1. To diſtribute by lot. 

2. To grant. 
Five days we do alli thee for proviſion, - 

To ſhicld thee from diſatters of the world; 

And, on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

I ſhall deſerve my fate, if I retuſe + 

That happy hour, which heaven ale to peace. 

; Dy yden. 

3. To diſtribute; to parcel out; to give each 
his ſhare. 

Since fame was the only end of all their ſtu-- 
dies, a man cannot be too ſcrupulous in a/lotring 
them their due portion of it. Tatler. 

ALLo'TMENT. 2. /. {from aller.] | 

I. That which is allotted to any one; the part; 
the ſhare, the portion granted. 

There can be. no thought of ſecurity or quiet 
in this world, but in a reſignation to the allotment; 
of God and nature. L Eftrange. 

Though it is our duty to ſubmit with patien e 
to more ſcanty allotments, yet thus much we may 
reaſonably and lawfully aſk of God. 

Rogers's Sermons; 

2. Part appropriated. 

It is laid out into a grove for fruits and ſhade, 
a vineyard, and an a/lotment for olives and herbs. 

| Broome, 

Ar:.o'tTERY. 2. . from allſot.] That which 
is granted to any particular perſon in a diſtribu 
tion. See ALLOTMENT. 


Allow me ſuch exerciſes as may become a 
gentleman, or give me the ppar a/laery my father 
To 


left me by teſtiment. 


„JJ 3 ALL 


To ALLO'W. v. a. [alliuer, Fr. from a!:dare, | been with good men long continued, challengeth. thing ſet up to entice n or other things, to it, 5 
Lat.) 2% bm of them that ſucceed, althougl. it plead We now write lure. | H 
1. To admit; as, to alu a poſition ; not to | for ittelf nothing. Heonker, The rather to train them to his a/lure, he told 5 
contradict; not to oppoſc. Without the notion and. allowance of ſpirits, | them both often, and with a vehement voice, Wt 
The principles, which all mankind ae for | our phitofophy will be lame and deſective in one | how they were. oVercopped: and trodden down 7 
true, are innate; thoſe, that men of right reaſon | main part of it. _ Locke. | by gentlemen. Hayward, A 
2dinit, are the principles a//wed by all mankind. 2. Sanction ; licence; e ALLUREMENT. u. /. [from allure.] That which 3 
2 te.] Vou ſent a large commithion to conclude, allarzs, or has the force of alluring ; ; enticement z +4 
The pow'r of muſick all our hearts allxv Without the king's will, or the ftate's allowance, temptation of pleaſure. S 
And what Tiinotheus was, is Dryden now. Pops: A league between his hignefs and Ferrara. Againit allurement, cuſtom, and a world $4 
That ſome of ths Preſby LETT declared openly Shakeſprarc. | Offended ; fearleſs of reproach, and ſcorn, 45 
againſt the King's murder, I a/lw to be trus. 3. Permiſſion; freedom from reſtraint. Or violence. Milton's Par. Loft. | 1 
| Swift. | They ſhould therefore be accuſtomed betimes A by his wife's allurement, fell. ET 
2, To juſtify ; to maintain as right. to conſult and make uſe of their reaſon, before Par. Regainedl, 
The pow rs above | they give a/hwarnce to their inclinations. Locke. To ſhun th' allurement is not hard 4 
Alixw obedience. Shakeſpeare. | 4. A ſettled rate; or appointment for any uſe. To minds reſolv'd, forewarn'd, and well pre. Wt 
The Lord a/xee/h the righteous. File The victuad in plantations ought to be expended par ;--- = 
3. To grant; to yield; to own any one's title | almeſt as in a beſieged FO; that is, with cer- | But wond'rous difficult when once beſet, = 
to. 1 caln aware, Bacon. | To ſtruggle through the ttraits, and break th' in- 
We will not, in civility, aue too much fin- | And his allowance was a continual al/wance volving net. Dryden, 1 
cerity to the pr: feſſions of molt men; but think 1 him of the king; a daily rate for every ALLURER, . f. [from allure,] The perſon | 
their actions Lo be interpreters of their thoughts. | day all his life. 2 Kin, | that allures 3 enticer; enveigler. 
Lacke. 5. Abatement from the ſtrict rigour of a Law „ ALLv'/rinGLy. adv. | from allure.] In an al- 
I ſhall be ready to ah the pope as little power | or demand. luring manner; enticingly. 8 
Bere as you pleate. Swift. The whole poem, though written in heroick ALLU/rtNGNESS. 2. 7 [from alluring.) The 5 
4. To grant licence to; to permit. verſe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the | quality of alluring or enticing; invitation; temp- 
Let's follow the old earl, and get the bedlam thought as the expreſſion ; and, as ſuch, requires | tation by propoſing pleaſure. 
To lead him where he would; his rogwſh mad- | the ſame grains of al/zxvance for it. Dryden. ALLv's10N. u. ſ. [ allufio, Lat. ] That which is 
neſs Parents never give allowances for an innocent | ſpoken with reference to ſomething ſuppoſed to 
{7//52v5 itſelf to any thing Shakeſpeare. paflion. 7 Swift. be already Known, and therefore not expreiled ; ; 
But as we were al/zwed of God to be put In 6. Eſtabliſhed character; reputation. a hint; an implication. It has the particle 20. : 
truit with the. goſpel, even ſo we ſpeak, not as His bark is ſtoutly timber'd, and his pilot Here are manifeſt a/ g and footſteps of the £ 
picaſuug men, but God, which trieth our hearts. weed very expert and approved allowanc & SHH. diſſolution of the earth, as it was in the deluge, 1 
1 T. ii. 4. Al Tov. nf. [See ALLAVv. I | and will be in its laſt ruin. Burnet's Theory. Bo 
They referred all laws, that were to be patied 1. Baſer metal mixed in coinage. This laſt allaſian gall'd the Panther more, 4 5 
11 Ireland, to be conſidered, corrected, and a/- | That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law ap- Becauſe indeed it rubb d upon the fore. Dr "yds EE 
{:w.d firſt by the ſtate of England. propriated to the pieces of each denomination, is Expreſſions now out of uſe, allaſians to cuſtoms Ly 
Davies on Irelund. called the ſtandard. Fine ſilver is filver withour | loſt to us, and various particularities, muſt needs 4 
8. To give a ſanction to; to authorize. the mixture of any baſer metal. Alliy is bafer | continue ſeveral paſſages in the dark. Lk. 
There is no ſlander in an @7w'd fool. SH. metal mixed with it. | . ALLvu'srve. adj. | alludo, alluſum, Lat. ] Hint- 
C. To give to; to pay to. Let another piece he coined of the ſame weight, | ing at ſomething not tully expretled. 
Ungratef | then! if we notears all; We | wherein half the ſilver is taken out, and copper, Where the expreſſion in one place is alata, 
To him that gave us peace and empire too. or other a//oy, put into the place, it will be worth | and the ſenſe affixed to it agreeable to the proper 
alle | hut half as much; for the value of the ally is | force of the words, and no negative objection re- 
To appoint for ; to ſat out to a certain uſe; | ſo inconfiderable as not to be reckoned. Locke. | quires us to depart from it; and the expreſſion in 
a5, 55 al/xvid bas fon the tlurd part of his in- | 2. Abatement ; diminution. the other, is figurative or alluſive, and the doc- 
come. The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by trine, deduced from it, liable to great objections; 


8. To make abatement, or provifion or to | beaſts in more exquiſite degree than they are by | it is reaſonable, in this latter place, to reſtrain 
ſettle any thing, with ſome concellions or cau- | men; for they taſte them ſincere and pure with- | the extent of the figure and allaſion to a conſiſten- 


tions regar ding ſomething elſe. out mixture or wat | Atterbury. | cy with the former. Rogers Sermons. 
If we conſider the different occaſions of an- | ArLunr/scexcYy. n. . een, Lat.] | ALLvu's1vELy. adv. [fr om allaſive.] In an al- 
cient and modern medals, we ſhall find they both Willingneſs; nt; Di#. | luſive manner; by implication ; by inſinuation. 


agree in recording the great actions and ſucceſſes | To ALLU/DE. V. u. [ alludo, Lat. ] To have The Jewith nation, that rejected and crucified 

in war; al/5wing till for the ditterent ways of | ſome reference to a thing, without the direct | him, within the compaſs of one generation, Were, 

making it, and the circumſtances that attended it. | mention of it; to hint at: to infinuate. It is | according to his prediction, deſtr oved by the Ro- 
Addijon. uſed of perſons; as, be alludes to an od ffory ; or | mans, and preyed upon by thoſe ante { Matt - 
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ALI o“ WAR ILV. adj. [from ali. f things, as, the lampoun alludes to bis mother's | xxiv. 28. ) by vrhich, allufively, ave noted the Ro- 
1. That which may be admitted vw it hout Con- faults. man armies, whoſe enſign was tlie eag le. 
tracliction. | _ Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom do Hammond, 
It is not e//Tva' lr, what is obſervable in many feem to allade unto ſuch miniſteria! garments as | Ar Lu'sivextss. . /. [from al; . The 24 
pieces of Raphael, where Magdalen is repre- | were then in uſe. Hooker. | quality of being alluſive. 6. 
ſented, before our Saviour, waſhing his feet, on True it is; that many things of this nature be ALLu'viox. n. J. er via, Lat.] 8 
her knees; wich will not conſiſt W ith the text. | 2//z4:d unto, yea, many things declared. Hooker. 1. The carrying of any thing to ſomething elfe 8 
Brown's Vulzar Errours. Then juſt proportions were taken, and every | by the motion of the water. 8 
2. That which is permitted or Weed: law- thing placed by weight and meaſure: and this I 2. The thing carried by water to ſomcthing 8 
ful; not forbidden. | doubt not Was th at artificial ſtructure here alluded | elſe. _ | | IX 
In actions of this ſort, the light of nature a'01e to. Burnet's Theory, The civil law gives the owner of land a right to S 
may diſcover that which is in the fight of God] Arru{mixos. ». J. CLallumer, Fr. to light. ] One | that increaſe which arifes from ul, which is + 
| allywat le. Hooker. | who colours or paints upon paper or parchment ; defined an inſenſible increment, brovght by the 1 
.Þ Ius, by the freedom allwal le among friends, | becauſe he gives graces, light and ornament, to | water. Comet; E 
4 tempted to vent any thoughts with negligence. the letters or figures coloured. __ Comvel. | ALLuviovs. adj. [from alluvion.] That which 4 
; Boyl:. To ALLURE. v. a. * wer, Fr. 5 en, Dutch, | 15 carried by water to another place, and louged 4 
: Reputation becomes a fignal and a very pecu- | belznen, Sax.] To entice to any thing whether upon ſomething elſe. | 8 
5 Rar blefting to magiſtrates; and their purſdit of good or bad; to draw towards any thing by en- To ALLY”. v. a. | alier, Fr.] _ 
lt it is not only all ud but laudable. ticement. . To unite by Kindred, friendſhip, or confe- 3 
© | Atterbury's Sermons. | Unto laws that men make for the benefit of deracy. "TE 
ArtlowaBLENESS. . /. from a!lwatle.| | men, it hath ſeemed always needful to add re- All theſe ſepts are allied to the inhabitants of | 8 
The qua! lity of being allowable ; lawfulneſs; | wards, which may more a/lure unto good, than | the North, ſo as there is no hope that they will B 
Exemption from pro hibition. any hardnef*s deterreth from it, and puniſhments, | ever ferve faithfully againſt them. Sper/er cn {1c l, : 
Lots, as th their nature, uſe, and alu lens, | which may more deter from evil, than any ſweet- Wants, frailties, paſlions, cloſer {ill a//y 
in matters of recreation, are indeed impugned by | neſs thereto allureth. Hooker. The common int'reſt, or endear the tye. Pope, 
ſome, though better defended by otliers. The gilded ſun in ſplendour likeſt heav'ng, Toth? ſan ally d, 
South's Ser mons. | 11rd his eye. Milton's Par. Loſe. From him they diaw the animating fire. T. 
. VANCE. . J. [from a/lo.] | Each flattꝰ ring hope, and each alluring joy. 2. To make a relation between two things, 
- Admitiion without contradiction. Lyttletan. by ſunilitude, or e nee, or my other 


That which wiſdom did art begin, and hath 1 AL RE. . * [from the verb allure] Some- n ; | 
| * . | Ta | „ Tv o 


confederacy. 


Him. 


France, either as ſubjects, with great immunities 
for the encouragement of trade, or as an infe- 


written variouſly by various authours ; by D' Her- 


circles drawa through the ſeveral degrees of the 


| peer, the ce of the months ; by others, from a 


Who in theſe ſtudies does herſelf delight ; 


for ber uſe. 


 mightine/s, whom we outwardly honour with the 


unto him, I am the ii God ; walk before 


A L M 


Two lines are indeed remotely allied to Virgil's 
ſenſe; but they are too like the tenderneſs of 
Ovid. 5 Dryden. 
AL Lv“. 1. ſ. [Iallie, Fr.] One united by ſome 
means of connexion ; as marriage, friendſhip, 

He in court ſtood on his own feet ; for the moſt 
of his allies rather leaned upon him than ſhored 
a ä | Holton. 
We could hinder the acceſſion of Holland to 


riour and dependent a//y, under their protection. 
Temple. 


ALMACA'NT AR. u. /. [An Arabick word, 


belot, almcantar ; by others, a/mmcantar. | A cir- 
cle drawn parallel to the horizon, It is generally 
uſed in the plural, and means a feries of parallel 
meridian. _.' 
ALMA NT Ak's STAFF.n// An inſtrument 
commonly made of pear-tree or box, with an 
arch of fifteen degrees, uſed to take obſervations 
of the ſun, about the time of its riſing and ſet- 
ting, in order to find the amplitude, and conſe- 
quently the variation of the compaſs. Chambers. 
A'LMANACK. . . | Derived by ſome, from the 
Arabick, al, and manab, Heb. to count, or compute , 
but others, from al, Arabick, and pw a month, or 


Teutonick original, al, and aan, the won, an 
account of every moon, or month : all of them 
are probable.] A calendar ; a book in which the 
revolutions of the ſeaſons, with the return of 
feaſts and faſts, is noted for the enſuing year. 

It will be ſaid, this is an almanack for the old 
year ; all hath been well ; Spain hath not affailed 
this kingdom. h Bacon. 

This aſtrologer made his almanack give a tolera- 
ble account of the weather, by a direct inverſion 
of the common prognoſticators. 

2 OY | Government of the Tongue, 

Beware the woman too, and ſhun her ſight, 


By whom a greaſy almanack is borne, 
With often handling, like chaft amber worn. 
| Dryden. 
I'll have a faſting almanack printed on purpoſe 
5 Dryd. Spaniſh # rar, 
 JA'LMANDINE. n. ſ. [Fr. almandina, Ital.) 
A ruby coarſer and lighter than the oriental, and 
nearer the colour of the granate. Dia. 
ALMi'GHTINESS. u. . | from almighty.] Unli- 
mited power ; omnipotence ; one of the attri- 
butes of God. | 
It ſerveth to the world for a witneſs of his @l- 


chiefeſt of outward things. Hooker. 
Izn creating and making exiſtent the world uni- 
verſal, by the abſolute act of his own word, God 
ſhewed his power and alnightin:ſs. Sir Walt. Ra!. 
In the wilderneſs, the bittern and the ſtork, 
the unicorn and the elk, live upon his proviſions, 
and revere his power, and feel the force of his 
almigbtinceſ. | | Taylor. 
ALwichTy. adj. [from all and mighty.] Of 
unlimited power; omnipotent. - | 
The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and faid 


me, and be thou perfect. : Gen:ffs, xvii. 1. 

le wills you in the name of God a/mighty, 

That you diveſt yourſelf, and lay apart 

The borrowed glories, that, by gift of heav'n, 

By law of nature and of nations, long, 

To him and to his heirs. Shak: ſpeare. 
 A'LMoND. n. ſ. famand, Fr. derived by Menage 

from amandala, a word in low Latin; by others, 

from Allamand, a German; ff uppoſing that almonds 


come to France from Germany.] The nut of | 


the almond tree, either ſweet or bitter. | 
Pound an almmd, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet 
taſte into an oily one. Locke. 
A'LMonD TREE. "DS Famypdalus,: Lat.] | 


| and other foreign ſubſtances: 


the poor. 


5 A L. N 


peach tree, but the fruit is longer and more com- 
preſſed; the outer green coat is thinner and 
drier when ripe, and the ſhell is not ſo rugged. 
Miller. 
Like to an almond tree mounted high 
On top of Green Selenis, all alone, 
With bloſſoms brave bedecked daintily, 
Whoſe tender locks do tremble every one, 
At every little breath that under heav'n is blown. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood, 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign ; 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
ryden. 
A'LmMonDSs oF THE THROAT, or Toxs1Ls, 
improperly called Almonds of the ears; are two 
round glands placed on the ſides of the baſis of 
the tongue, under the common membrane of the 
fauces; each of them has. a large oval ſinus, 
which opens into the fauces, and in it are a great 
number of leſſer ones, which diſcharge themſelves 
through the great ſinus of a mucous and flippery 
matter into the fauces, larynx, and cefophagus, 
for the moiſtening and lubricating thoſe parts. 
When the oeſophagus muſcle acts, it compreſſes 
the almondt, and they frequently are the occaſion 
of a fore throat. Quincy. 
The tonſils, or Almonds of the Ears, are alſo 


| 


mour may be very well reckoned a ſpecies of it. 
| | Wijeman's Surgery. 

A'LMOND-FURNACE, or A'LMAN-FURNACE, 
called alſo the Sweep, is a peculiar kind of furnace 
uſed in refining, to ſeparate metals from cinders 
Chambers. 

A'/LMoNER, or ALMNER. u. ſ. [elcemoſynarius, 
Lat.] The officer of a prince, or other perſon, 
employed in the diſtribution of charity. 

I enquired for an almoner; and the general fame 
has pointed out your reverence as the worthieſt 
man. Dryden. 

Ar'monry. n. ſ. [from almmer,]J The place 
where the almoner reſides, or where the alms are 
diſtributed. _ 

Ar Mos r. adv. [from all and myſt; that is, mot 
part of all. Skinner, | Nearly; well nigh; in the 
next degree to the whole, or to univerſality. 

Who is there almoſt, whole mind, at ſome time 
or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has not fo 
faſtened to ſome clog, that it could not turn itſelf 
to any other object. Locke. 

There can be no ſuch thing or notion, as an a/- 
miſt infinite; there can be nothing next or ſecond 
to an omnipotent God, Bentley's Sermons. 

Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, 

And almaſt faints beneath the glowing weight. 
Ea Addiſon. 

ALMS. . /. [in Saxon, elmer, from elcemo- 
ſyna, Lat.] What is given gratuitouſly in relief of 
It has no ſingular. 
| My arm'd knees, 

Which bow'd but in my ſtirrup, bend like his 
That hath received an alis. Shakeſp. 
The poor beggar hath a juſt demand of an ai 


from the rich man; who is guilty of fraud, in- 


jaſtice and oppreſſion, if he does not afford re- 
lief according to his abilities. Swift. 

ALMS-BASKET. n. ſ. [from alis and baſket. 
The baſket in which proviſions are put to be given 
away. 

There ſweepings do as well, 

As the beſt order'd meal ; 

For who the reliſh of theſe gueſts will fit, 

Needs ſet them but the a/ns-baſket of wit. 

Ben Jonſon. 

We'll ſtand up for our properties, was the 
beggar's ſong that lived upon the a/ms-baſiet. 

L'Kſftrang” s Tables. 

A/LMSDEED. n. ſ. [ from alms and deed. ] An act 
of charity; a charitable gift. 

This woman was full of good works, and a/m;- 
deeds which ſhe did. Acts, ix. 36. 
DE Hard favour'd Richard, where art thou ? 
Thou art not here: murder is thy alms-derd ; 


It has leaves and flowers very like thoſe of the 


| Petitioner for blood thou ne'er pur'ſt back. 
EE ; * Shakeſpeare. 


frequently ſwelled in the king's evil; which tu- | 


neger. 


AL O 

A'LNMS- OE R. 1. J. [from alms and giver. ] He 
that gives alms; he that ſupports others by his 
charity. | 

He endowed many religious foundations, and 
yet was he a great alms-giver in ſecret, which 
ſhewed that his works in publick were dedi- 
cated rather to God's glory than his own. Baccn. 

A'LMSHOUSE. #. . [from aims and houſe.] A 
houſe devoted to the reception and ſupport of the 
poor; an hoſpital for the poor. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, 
the device of a/mshouſes for the poor, and the ſort- 
ing out of the people into pariſhes, are manifeſt. | 

Hooker, 
And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint ſouls, paſt corporal toil, 
A hundred almsbouſes right well ſupplied. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples 
and other rapine, build an hoſpital, or a/mihoujec, 
out of the ruins of the church, and the ſpoils of 
widows and orphans. LU Ejirauge. 

Behold yon ams5houſe, neat, but void of ſtate, 

Where age and want fit ſmiling at the _ 

oper. 

AlL MSMAN. n. ſ. [from alms and man.] A man 
who lives upon alms; who is ſupported by clla- 
rity. 

T'll give my jewels for a ſet of beads; 

My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage; 

My gay apparel for an a/msman's gown. Shat:/. 

A'LMUG-TREE. 2. . A tree mentioned in 
ſcripture. 

Of its wood were made muſical inſtruments, 


and it was uſed alſo in rails, or in a ſtaircaſe. The 


Rabbins generally render it cora/, others ebony, 
brazil, or pine. In the Septuagint it is tranſlated 
wrought word, and in the Vulgate, Ligna Thyina. 
But coral could never anſwer the purpoſes of the 
almugim ; the pine-tree is too common in Judea 
to be imported from Ophir ; and the Thyinum, 
or eitron- tree, much eſteemed by the ancients for 
its fragrance and beauty, came from Mauritania. 
By the wood a/mugim, or algumim, or ſimply gum- 
mim, taking al for a kind of article, may be un- 
derſtood oily and gummy forts of wood, and par- 
ticularly the trees which produce gum ammoniac, 
or gum arabick; and is, perhaps, the ſame with 
the Shittim wood mentioned by Moſes. Calmet. 

And the navy alſo of Hiram that brouglt gold 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty 
of almug-trezs and precious trees. I Kings. x. 11. 

A'LnaGar, A'LxNaGER, or A LNEGER. 7. /. 
[from aluage.] A meaſurer by the ell; a ſworn 
officer, whoſe buſineſs formerly was to infpect 
the aſſize of woollen cloth, and to fix the ſeals 
appointed upon it for that purpoſe ; but there are 
now three officers belonging to the regulation of 
cloth- manufactures, the jcarcher, meaſurer, and als 
: 17, 
 A'LNAGE. n. ſ. [from aulnage, or aunage, Fr. | 
E!}-meaſure, or rather the meaſuring by the ell or 
yard, Did. 
A'LxICHT, 2. /. [from al! and night.] 

A ſervice which they call ai, is a great cake 
of wax, with the wick in the midſt; whereby it 
cometh to paſs, that the wick fetcheth the nou - 
riſhment farther off. | Ba.on, 

A'LOES. a. , OH. 2s it is ſuppoſed. } A 
term applied to three different things. 

1. A precious wood ufed, in the Eaſt, for per- 
fumes, of which,the beſt ſort is of higher price 
than gold, and was the moſt valuable pretent given 
by the king of Siam, in 1686, to the King of 
France. It is called Tamvoac, and is the heart, or 
innermoſt part, of the alcetree; the next part to 
which is called Cal-mbac, which is ſometimes im- 
ported into Europe, and, theugh of inferiour vas 
lue to the Tambc, is much eitcemed : the part 
next the bark is termed, by the Portuguete, Pao 
Jaguila, or eaxle-wood ; but ſome account of the 
eagle- wood not the outer part of the Tam ar, but 
another ſpecies. Our knowledge of this wood is 
yet very im? erfect. Sevarye 

2. Alos is a tree which grows in hot countries, 
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and even in the mountains of Spain. * 
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Betwirt ourſelves let us decide it then. 


Living or lifeleſs to be found was none. Milton. 


light behind it. 


&cfc, when ſomething is mingled with it which 


ALO 


3. ke; is a medicinal juice extracted not from 
the odoriferous, but the common aloe, tree, by cut- 
ting the leaves, and expoſing the juice that drops 


from them to the ſun. It is diſtinguiſhed into | 
* Sncotorine and Caballine, or horſe alozs; the firſt 


1s ſo called from Socotora; the ſecond, becauſe, be- 
ing coarſer, it ought to be confined to the uſe of 
farriers. It is a warm and ſtrong cathartick. 
ALot'rical. adj. [from alocs.] Conſiſting 
chiefiy of aloes. | 
It may be excited by aloctical, ſcammoniate, or 
aczimonions medicines. FW iferan's Surgery. 
ALor “Tick. 3. . [from het.] Any medicine 
is 10 called, which chiefly conſiſts of aloes. Quincy. 
AL of r. adv. [Hier, to lift up, Don. Loft air, 
Trelandiſſi; fo that 4hft is, into the air.] On high; 
above; in the ar: a word uſed chiefly in owe 
ery, 
For I have read in fictions oft, 
That love has wings, and ſoars al-ft. Sucking. 
Upright he ſtood, and bore 2/-f? his ſhield, 
Conſpicuous from afar, and overlook'd the field. 
Dryden. 
Aro r. prep. Above. | 
I The great luminary 
Alfi the vulgar conſtellations thick, 
That from his lordly eye Keep diſtance due, 
Diſpenſes light from far. Milton's Par, Loft, 
A'LOGY. u. J. [«x@-. ] Unreaſonableneſs; ab- 
furdity. Die, 
ALox E. adj. [alleen, Dutch; from a! and e e, 
or ene, that is fingl:. 1 
1, Without another. 
The quarrel toucheth none but us ane; 
 Shakeſp. | 
If by a mortal hand my father's throne 
Conld be defended, twas by mine alone. Dryden. 
God, by whoſe al-ze power and conſervation 
we all live, and move, and have our being. 
Beni liy. 
2. Without company; ſolitary. 
Eagles we ſee fly ahne, and they are but ſheep 
which always herd together. Sidney. 
Alone, for other creature in this place 


I never durſt in darkneſs be alone. Dryden. 
Aro“ E. adv. - 


1. This word is ſeldom uſed but with the word | 


It, if even then it be an adverb. It implies ſome- 
times an ironical prohibition, forbidding to help a 
man ho is able to manage the affair himſelf. 
Let us alone to guard Corioli, 
If they ſet down before's ; fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. Shakeſpeare. 
Let you ale, cunning artificer ; 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. 
- -Ben Jonſon. 
2. To forbear; to leave undone. 
His client ſtole it, but he had better have /e it 
alone; for he loſt his cauſe by his jeſt. Addiſon. 
ALo'xc. adv. | au longue, F. r.] 1 
1. At length. | | 
Some rowl a mighty None; ſome laid along. 
And, bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of 
wheels are hung. Dryden. 
2. Through any ſpace meaſured lengthwiſe. 
A firebrand carried along, leaveth a train of 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina ſtands, Dry. 
. Throughout ; in the whole: with a// pre- 
fixed. 
Solomon, all along in his Proverbs, gives the 
4itle of fool to a wicked man. Tillotſon. 
They were al along a croſs, untoward fort of 


** 


people. South, 
4. Joined with the particle with ; in company; 
joined with. 


I your comm'ſſion will forthwith diſpatch, 
And he to England ſhall along with you, 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Hence then ! and Evil go with thee along, 
Thy offspring to the place of evil, Hell. Milli. 
Religious zeal is ſubjeR to an exceſs, and to a 


it ſhould not have: or when it wants fomet!.i ing 


that ought to go — with it. + Sprat, 
Sometimes w:7h is underſtood. 
Command thy ſlaves: my free-born foul diſ- 
dains: | | 
A tyrant's curb ; and reſtive breaks the reins. 
Take this a/5»g ; and no diſpute ſhall rife 


| (Though mine the woman) for my raviſh'd prize. 


1 » yden. 
6. Forward; onw ard. 11 this ſenſe it is de- 
rived from ailont, French. 
Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou maſter of the poet and the ſong. | Pope. 
ALo'xcsT. adv. [a corruption, as it ſeems, 
from along.] Along; through the length. 
The T urks did keep {trait watch and ward in 
all their ports along/? the ſea-coalt. 
Kinolles's Hiftory of the Tw &s. 
Ar. o of. adv, [all off, that 1s, quite off. | 


I. At a diſtance; with the particle from, It 


generally implies a ſmall diſtance, tuch as is within 
view or obſervation. 
Then bade the knight this lady yede al,, 


And to an hill herſelf withdrew aſide, 
From whence ſhe might behold the battle's proof, 
7 And elſe be ſafe from danger far deſcried. 


| Fairy Queen, 
| As next in worth, 
Came ſingly where he ſtood, on the bare ſtrand, 
While the promitcuous crowd. ſtood yet aloof. 
Milton's Paradije Loft. 
The noiſe approaches, though our palace ſtood 
{oof from ſtreets, encompaſs' d th a wood. 
Dr by den. 
2. Applied to perſons, it often inſinuates cau- 


tion and circumſpection. 


Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of Keel, 


And make the cowards ſtand alocf at bay. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Going northwards, aloof, as long as they had 


| any doubt of being purtued ; at laſt, when they 


were out of reach, they turned and croſſed the oce- 
an to Spain. Bacon. 

The king would not, by any means, enter the 
city, until he had aloof ſeen the croſs ſet up upon 


the greater tower of Grenada, whereby it became 


Chriſtian ground. Bacon, 
Two pots ſtood by a river, one of braſs, the 
other of clay. The water carried them away ; 
the earthen veſſel kept aloof from toter. 
L' Fftrange's Fables. 
The ſtrong may fight ahef; Ancæus try'd 
His force too near, and by preſuming dy'd. 
Dr yden s Fables. 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, it is uſed to import art 
or cunning in converſation, by which a man holds 
the principal queſtion at a diſtance. 
or do we find him forward to be ſounded ; 
But with a crafty madneſs keeps a, 
When we would bring him on to ſome confeſſion 
Of his true ſtate. Shaukeſp. Hamlet. 


4. It is uſed metaphorically of perſons that will | 
not be ſeen in a deſign. 


It is neceſſary the queen join ; for, if ſhe ſtand 
aloof, there will be ſtill ſuſpicions : it being a re- 


ceived opinion, that ſhe hath a great intereſt in 


the King's favour and power. Suckling. 
5. It is applied to things not properly Og 
ing to each other. 
Love's not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that ſtand 
Alosf from th' entire point. Shakeſpeare's A. Lear. 
ALo'up. adv. [from a and loud. Loudly ; 
with a ſtrong voice; with a great noiſe 
Strangled he lies q yet ſeems to cry aud, 
To warn the mighty, and inſtruct the proud ; 
That of the great neglecting to be juſt, | 
Heav'n in a moment makes an heap of duſt. Wa]. 
Then heav'ns high monarch. thund' red thrice 
aloud. 
And thrice he ſhook aloft a Felten cloud. Dryd. 
AL ow. adv. [from a and lb.] In a low place; 
not aloft. 
And now alow, and now aloft they fly, 
As borne through air, and ſcem to touch the ſky. 


2 _ 


ALT Oe by 


ALPHA v. 5 The firſt letter in the Greek al- 
phabet, anſwering to our Az therefore uſed to 
ſignify the firſt. 

I am a/pha and omega, the beginning and the 


ending, faith the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to pag the Almighty. Revelations, 
ſ. [from d, alpha, and 


A'LPHABET. 2. 
ſara, beta, the two firſt letters of the Greeks, the 


order of the letters, or elements of ſpeech. 


Thou ſhalt not figh, 


Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a 1 | 


But I of theſe will reſt an alphabet, 


And by till 5 learn to know thy meaning. 
Shak. ſpear e, 


The letters of the alphabet, formed by the ſeve- 
ral motions of the mouth, and the greit variety 
of ſyllables compoſed of letters, and formed with 
almoſt equal velocity, and the endleſs number of 
words capable of being framed out of the a e- 
bet, either of more ſyllables, or of one, are 


wonderful. . Holder. ; 


Taught by their nurſes, little children get 
This ſaying, ſooner than the 25 e 
d. jun. Juv. 
To ALPUARBET. v. 4. from 484. noun, | 
To range in the order of their alphabet. 
ALPHABE'TICL.\ adj. | from alphabet ; alpha- 
ALPHABRE'TICK. 1 
of the alphabet ; ; according to the ſeries of let. 
ters. 


I have digeſted in an alphabetical order, all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great 


Britain, with their reſpective tempers. Sw:tt. 
ALPHABETICALLY. adv. | from alphabetical.) 


In an alphabetical manner; according to the or- 


der of letters. 
I had once in my thoughts to contrive a gram- 


mar, more than I can now compriſe in ſhort 


hints; and a dictionary, alphabetically containing 
the words of the language, which the deaf per- 
ſon is to learn. Heolder's Elements of Speech, 
AREA, adv. [from all and ready. At 
this preſent time, or at ſome time paſt; oppoſed 
to futurity ; as, Mill be come ſoon? He is here al- 
ready. Vill it be done? It has been done already. 
Touching our uniformity, that which hath 


been already anſwered, may ſerve for anſwer. 


Hooker. 
You warn'd me ſtill of loving two; 
Can I love him, already loving you? 
Dry den's Ind. Emp. 
See, the guards, from yon far pv an hill 
Already move, no longer ſtay afford; 
High in the air, they wavethe flaming ſword, 
Your ſignal to depart. Dr yden's State of Inn, 
Methods for the advancement of piety, are in 
the power of a prince limited like ours, by a ſtrict 
execution of the laws already in force. Swift. 
Methinks, already I your tears ſurvey, 
Already hear the horrid things they ſay, 
Already ſee you a degraded toaſt, 
And all your honour in a whiſper loſt | Pepe. 


ALs. adv. [al, Dutch.] Alſo; likewiſe: a 


word now out of uſe. | 

Sad remembrance now the prince amoves 
With freſh deſire his voyage to purſue ; 
Als Una earn'd her travel to renew. 

A'L50. adv. [from all and ſo. 1 

I. In the ſame manner; likewiſe. 


In theſe two, no doubt, are contained the 
cauſes of the great deluge, as, according to Moſes, 


ſo al according to neceſſity; for our world af- 
fords no other treaſures of water. Burnet's Theory- 
2. Alſo is ſometimes nearly the ſame with and, 


| | and only conjoins the members of the ſentence. 


God do ſo to me, and more alſo. 
1 Samuel xiv. 44» 
ALTAR. n. ſ. [altare, Lat. It is obſerved by 
Junius, that the word altar is received, with 
chriſtianity, in all the European languages ; and 
that a/tare is uſed by one of the Fathers, as ap- 
propriated to the Chriſtian worſhip, in oppoſition 


to the ar of gentiliſm.] 


1. The place where offerings to heaven are laid. 
The goddeſs of the nupt'ia! bed, 


Tir'd with _ vain deyorions _ the dead, : 
| Reſolv'd 


betique, Fr.] In the order 
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Re ſolv'd the tainted hand ſhould be repell'd, 
Which incenſe offer'd, and her altar held. Dryden. 


through the means of the altar. Ay/iffe's Parergon. 


Jo alter,, ſeems more properly to imply a change 


And of an earthly cold ? 


-Fect; 


it troubleſome and flow ; but I am no way %, 


thingelte; diſtinct from changeable, or that which 


we can neither foreſee nor prevent. 


- ment of the ſucceſſion in the Houle of Hanover be 
er 2ble, or no ? 


ha; the power of producing changes in any 


Math in it inconveniencies, and thoſe weighty. 


ALT 


2. The table in Chriſtian churches where the 
communion is adminiſtered. | . 
Jer grace roſe, and, with modeſt paces, 
Came to the aar, where ſhe kneel'd, and ſaint- 
| like, 
Caſt her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray'd devoutly. 
17 . : g Shakeſpea E. 
ALT ARAGT. u. ſ. [ altarugium, Lat.] An emo- 
Jument ariſing to the prielt from oblations, 


A'LTAR-CLOTH. . f. from altar and cluth. | 
The cloth thrown over the altar in churches. 

I ſhould ſet down the wealth, books, hangings, 
and altar-cloth;, which our Kings gave this abbey. 
f . Prat han on Drain g. 

To A'LTER, v. a. [allcrer, Fr. from alter, 
Lat.! h 

1. To change; to make otherwiſe than it is. 
ide only in ſome part of a thing; as, to alter a 
writing, may be, to blot, or interpolate it; to 
<< 15-11, may be, to ſubſtitute another in its place. 
With Vom and to; as, her face is aitered from pale 
red. 

| Do vou note | 

How much her grace is e/tcr'd on the ſudden ? 
How long her face is drawn ? how pale ſhe 


looks, 

_ Shateſ. Hen. VIII. 

Acts zppropriated to the worthip of God by his 
wen appointment, muſt continue ſo, till himſelf 
hath otherwiſe declared: for who dares aer 
what God hath appointed? Stilling. Keet: 
2. To take oft from a perſuaſion, practice, or 
For the way of writing plays in verſe, I find 
ge from my opinion of it, at leatt with any rea- 
tons which have oppoſed it. Dryden. 
To N'LTER. . a. To become otherwiſe than 
it was; as, the qveother alters from bright 5 cludy. 


A'LTERABLE. adj. | from aer; ler (ey Fr: (| 


That which may he altered or changed by ſome- 


chunzes, or may Change itſelf. 
That «/rerable reſpects are realities in nature, 
will never be admitted by a conſiderate diſcerner. 
| : | Glanrillc. 
Our condition in this world is mutable and un- 
Certain, @/terable by a thouſand accidents, which 
Regers. 
I wiſh they bad been more clear in their direc- 
tions upon that mighty point, Whether the ſettle- 


Sevitt. 

A'LTFRABLENESS. #. ſ. [from a/terab/e.] The 
Quality of being alt.rable, or admitting change 
from external cauſes, 

A'LTERABLY., ade. [from alteral le.] In ſuch a 
manner as may be a'tered. | 

ATERAGE. n. f. from al>.] The breeding, 
nouriſhing, or foſtering of a child. | 

In Ireland they put their children to foſterers : | 
ihe rich tell, the meaner ſort buying the average 
their children; and the reaſon is, becauſe in 
Ate opinion of the people, foſtering has always 
been a ſtronger alliance than blood. 

Sir Jeln Daerwiies on Treland. 
A'LTERANT. adj. ſaltrant, Fr.] That which 


ching. 5 
Ind whether the body be alterant or altered, 
evermore a perception precedeth operation ; for 
elſe all bodies would be alike one to another. 
| Bon. 
ALTERATION. n. , [from alter; altcration, Fr.] 
1, The 2&t of altering or changing. | 
Iteration, though it be from worſe to better, 


| | Tooker, 

2. The change made. 
Why way we not preſume, that God dtoh even 
call for ſuch change or alteration, as the very con- 
ation of things themſelves doth make neceſſary? 


D. 


DST: 
So he with difficulty and labour hard, 
Mov'd on: | 


But he once paſt, ſoon after, when man fell, 


Strange alteration / Sin, and death, amain | 

Following his track (fuch was the will of heav'n) 

Pav'd after him a broad and beaten way. Millex. 
No other a/teratien will ſatisfy ; ner this net- 


ther, very long, without au uitcr abolition of all 


order. S9 . 
Appius Claudius admitted to the ſenate the ſuns 
of thoſe who had been faves ; by which, and 
ſucceeding alterations, that council degenerated 
into a moſt corrupt body. Suit. 
ALT ERATI VER. adj. | from alter. ] 
Medicines called aliecatitu, are fuch as have no 


immediate ſenſible operation, but gradua'ly gain 


upon the conſtitution, by changing the humours 
from a ſtate of dittemperature to health. They 
are oppoſed to evacumts. Nun y. 
When there is an eruption of humour in any 
part, it is not cured merely by outward applica- 
tions, but by ſuch a/terative medicines as purif 
the blood. Government of the Tongue. 
ALTERCA'TION. . ſ. [ altercation, Fr. from at- 
ter.or, Lat.] Debate; controverſy ; wrangle, 
By this hot purſuit of lower controverſies a- 


mongſt men profeſling religion, and agreeing in 


the principal foundations thereof, they conceive 
hope, that, about the higher principles them- 
ſelves, time will cauſe allercauti on to grow. Hooker. 
Their whole life was little elſe than a perpetual 
wrangling and o/tercation ; and that, many times, 
rather for victory and oftentation of wit, than a 
ſober and ſerious fearch of truth. 
| Hakewill on Providence. 
Ar.tr/uv,. adj. alt rnus, Lat. | Acting by turns, 
in ſucceſſion each to the other. 
And God made two great lights, great for their 
uſe | 
To man; the greater to have rule by day, 
The lets by night, altern. | [i!ton. 
ALTEkvacy. n. /. [from alternate.] Action 
performed by turns. | 
ALTERNATE. adi. [ a!ternu;, Lat.] Being by 
turns ; one after another ; reciprocal. 
Fiiendthip conſiſts properly in mutual offices, 


and a generous ſtrife in alternte acts of Kind- 
neſs. 


| South. 
Hear how Timotheus' various lays ſurpriſe, 


And bid a/ternate pajhons fall and rife! 


While, at each change, the ſon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with 3 
8 e. 
ALTERNATE ANGLES, [In geometry. ] Are 
the internal angles made by a line cutting two pa- 
rallels, and lying on the oppoſite ſides of the cut- 
ting line; the one below the firſt parallel, and 
the other above the fecond. <2 
ALTURNATE. A. . | from alternate, ad. | That 


which happens alternately ; viciſſitude. 


And rais'd in pleaſure, or repoſed in eaſe, 
Grateful atrrnates of ſubſtantial peace, 
They bleſs the long nocturnal influence ſhed 
On the crown'd goblet, and the genial bed. Prior. 
To ALTERNATE. v. a. | alterno, Lat.] 
1. To perform alternately. 
Thoſe who, in their courſe, 
Melodious hymns about the ſov'reign throne 
£ltcrnate all night long. | _ - Milton. 
2. To change one thing for another recipro- 
cally. | 
The moſt high God, in all things appertaining 
unto this life, for ſundry wiſe ends, alternutes the 
diſpoſition of good and evil. Crew. 
ALTERNATELY. adv. [from alternote.] In 
reciprocal ſucceiſion, ſo that each ſhall be ſuc- 
ceeded by that which it ſucceeds, as light follows 
darknels, and darkneſs follows light. 
The princeſs Meleſinda, bath'd in tears, 
And tofs'd alternately with hopes and fears, 
Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. 
| Dryden. 
Unhappy man ! whom ſorrow thus and rage 
To different ills alter nat-ly engage. Prizr. 
The rays of light are, by ſome cauſe or other, 


| a/ternat-ly diſpoſed to be reflected or refractsd for 


many viciimtudes. Newton. 


1 


i 


TE 


ALT 


At Tr nvATENESS. . , {from alternate. ] The 
quality of being altertiate, or of happeni g inte- 
ci procal ſucceſſion. Drs. 

ArTraxariox.n. . [from atternate.] The re- 
ciprocal ſueceſſion of things. 


The one would be oppreſſed with conftant + 


heat, the other with inſuflerable cold; and fo the 
defect of o/ter nation would utterly impugu the ge- 
aeration of all things. redn. 
AurRN NATIVE. . f. [ alternatif, Fr.] The 
choice given of two tlings; ſo that if one be re- 
jected, the other muſt be taken. 
A ſtrange alterrative 
Muſt ladies have a doctor, or a dance? Pong. 
ALTERNATIVELY. adv.| from alternative.] In 
alternate manner; by turns; reciprocally. 


An appcal alternatively made may be tolerated 


by the civil law as valid. Avliffe's Parerg om. 

ALTERNATIVENESS. n. /. | from alternative.] 
The quility or ttate of being alternative : reci- 
procation. Diet. 

ALTERNITY. . ſ. [from alteru. ] Reciprocal 
ſucceſſion; viciſſitude; turn; mutual change of 
one thing for another; reciprocation. | 

They imagine, that an animal of the vaſteſt di- 
menſions, and longeſt duration, ſhould live in a 
continual motion, without the alterzity and viciſ- 
iitude of reſt, whereby all other animals conti- 
nue. Brown's Valgar Errours, 

AL Tro/ucn. cj. | from all and though, See 
Tuoban.] Notwithſtanding ; however it may 
be granted ; however it may be that. 

We all know, that many things are believed. 
although they be intricate, obſcure, and dark; 
although they exceed the reach and capacity of our 
wits; yea, a/thaugh in this world they be no way 
poſſible to be underſtood. Hooker, 

Me the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The fooner to effect what J intended. 

Shakeſpeare, 

The ſtreſs muſt be laid upon a majority; with- 
out which the laws would be of little weight, al- 
though they be good additional ſecurities. Swift, 

A'1.T1GRADE. adj. | trom altus and gradior, 
Lat. | Rifing on high. | Dice. 

A1.T!LoQUENCE. #. .. [altusand hbquor, Lat.] 
Iligh ſpeech ; pompous language. 

ALtTiMmETRY. n. f. [altimetria, Lat. from altus 
and Hi. The art of taking or meaſuring alti- 


tudes or heights, whether acceſfible, or inacceſſi- 


ble, generally performed by a quadrant. 
ALTISsONAN T. T adj. | alti;onus, Lat.] High 
AL TiSoxXoUus, ſounding ; pompous or 
lofty in ſound. Dit, 
A'CTITUDE. u. |. [ altitudo, Lat.] 
1. Height of place; ſpace meaſured upward. 
Ten maits attach'd make not the altitude, 
Which thou liaſt perpendicularly fail'n. | 
Sha biſpeare. 
Some define the perpendicular aue of the 
higheſt mountains to be four mules ; others but fif- 
teen turlongs. Brown. 
She ſhines above, we know, but in what place, 
How near the throne, and heay'n's imperial face, 
By our weak opticks is but yainly gueſs d: 
Diſtance and altitude conceal the reſt. Dryden. 
2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies 
above the horizon. 


Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy | 


thereof is not much conſiderable, whether we con- 
ſider its aſcent, meridian, a/titude, or abode above 
the horizon. Br own's Vulgar Errours, 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his 
circle, cannot he obſerve them and their influences 
in their oppoſitions and conjunctions, in their alt- 
tudes and depretiions ? Rymer. 

z. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thoſe members which are pairs, ſtand by one 
another in equal a/ritude, and anſwer on each fide 


( 


one to another. Kay. 
- 4. Height of excellence; ſuperiority. 
Your @/t:1ud- oftends the eyes ' 
Of thoſe who want the power to riſe. Swift. 


8. Height of degree; highett point. 


— 


Vol. I. N. 3. pr 


He did it to pleaſe his mother, . and to be partly \ 


A L W 


proud; which bei is, even to the altitzd: of his vir- 
tuo. Shak-ſpeare. 
ALTIVOLANT. adj. [altivelans, Lat from alt 
and ola. ] High flying. Did. 
AlLTOGETHER, adv. [from all and topctber. 
7. Completely; without reſtriction; without 
exception. 
It is in vain to ſpeak of planting laws, and plot- 
ting policy, till the people be al:sge:hrr ſubdued. 
Spenſer's State of Þeland. 
We ſind not in the world any people that hath 
lived o/ogether without religion. Hooker. 
Tf death and danger are things that really cannot 
he endured, no man could ever be obliged to ſuffer 
tor his baGience; or to de for his religion; it be- 
ing aH as abſurd to imagine a man obliged to 
tuffer, as to do inpolfibilitics. | South, 
I do not alt9g-th:r diſapprove of the manner of 
interweaving texts of ſcripture through the ſtyle of 
your ſermon. Sevift. 
2. Conjuuictly; in company. This is rather a// 
rogge! Jr, 
Coutin of Somerſet, join you with me, 
And .J/togetber with the Duke of Suffolk, 
we'll quickly hoiſt duke Humphry from his ſeat. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A'LUDEL. n. 7. [from @ and latum; that 18, 
without Jute. 
Aludels are ſubliming pots uſed in chemiſtry, 
without bottoms, and titted into one another, as 
many as there is occaſion for, without luting. At 
the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds the 
matter to be ſublimed; and, at the top 1s 2 head, to 
retain the flowers that riſe up. | Quin Ye 
A/LUM. 3. /. | alumen, Lat.] 


A kind of mineral ſalt, of an acid taſte, leavi ing | 


ia the mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied 
with a conſiderable degree of aſtringency. 
ancient naturaliſts allow of two ſorts of 4/7, na- 
tural and factitious. The natural is found in the 
i and of Milo, being a kind of whitith ſtone, very 
light, fiiable and porous, and ſtreaked with fila- 
ments reſembling ſilver. England, Italy, and 
Flanders, are the countries where aum is princi- 
pally produced; and the Engliſh v. he-alum is made 
from a bluiſh mineral ſtone, in the hills of Lor k- 
ſhire and Lancaſhire. | 
Saccharine allum is a compoſition of the common 
alam, with roſe-water and whites of eggs botled 
together, to the conſiſtence of a paſte, and thus 
moulded at pleaſure. As it cools it grows hard as 
aſtone. | 
Burnt alam is alum calcined over the ſire. 
Plumoſe or plane alam 15 a 
None of various colours, moſt commonly white, 


bordering on green; it riſes in threads or fibres, re- 


ſembling thoſe of a feather; whence its name from 
lum, a \ feather. Chambers. 
Ey long beating the white of an egg with 2 lump 
of alan, you may bring it, tor the moſt part, into 
white curds. Boyle. 
 ALvuM STONE. . /. A ſtone or calx uſed in 
ſurgery ; perhaps Yum calc: ned, which then be- 
comes corroſive. 
She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a how days 
curcd, by touching it with the viiriol and ae fones, 
IC. ſeman. 
Ar v/urxons. ad; 
alum, er conſiſting of alum. 
Nor do we reaſonably conclude, becalle, by a 
cold and Ianinõus moiftiare, it is able awhile to re- 


ſift the fire, that, from a peculiarity of nature, it | 


ſubſiſteth and liveth in it. Brown. 
The tumovr may have other mixture with it, to 
make it of a vitriolick or ae n ature. 
BY if 1 ans Sur ger v. 
Ali. WAS. adv. | It is ſornetimes written away, 
cog:pounded of all and way ; ealltp arza, Sax. tat- 
tavia, Ital.] 
1. Perpetually ; throughout all time: oppo! ſed to 
—— Or to rnver, 
That, which ſometime is expedient, doth not a/- 
ay! ſo continue. Hooker. 
Man never is, but aFkwvay: to be bleſt. Pope. 
2. Conſtantly; without variation: oppoſed to 
Sererimes, or to now wnd then, | 


ſort of ſaline mineral 


{frora alum.] Relating to 


4 


The | 


AMA 


He is ; always great, when mes gre at 1 wt: 


preſented to him. | 
A. M. Stands for artium ; mag Heer, or maſter of 
arts; the ſecond degree of our univerſities, which, 


in fome foreign countries, 18 called doctor of phi- |- 


loſophy. 
Avi. The firſt perſon of the verb to be. [See 
ToB 27 
God ſaid unto Moſes, I am that I am: and 
he ſaid, thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the children of Iſ- 
rael, I a: hath ſent me unto you. Exodus, iii. 14. 
Come then, my foul: I call thee by that name, 
Thou buſy thing, from whence I know I ar: 
For knowing that I a”, I know thou art; 
Since that muſt needs exiſt, which can impart. - 


Pri. | 


Adrant LITY. . . from l „ Lat. ] Love- 
linefs ; the power of Picaling. 

No rules can make amuti;y, our minds and ap- 
Prehenſions make that; and fo is our felicity. | 
Tay. 

AMADETTO. n. . A ſort of pear [Se PE ak.) 
ſo called, ſays Skinner, from the name of him who 
cult med 3 

AMADOT. u. ſ. A ſort of pear. [See Pran.] 

AmMa'tN. adv. | from mains, or maine, old Fr. 
derived from ag, Lat. | With vehemence ; with 
vigour; fiercely ; violently. It is uſed of any ac- 
tion performed with precipitation, whether of fear 
or courage, or of any violent effort. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come ani, 

To ſignify that rebels there are up. Shabeſ pere. 

What ! when we fled ain, purſued, and ſtruck 
With heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought 
The deep to ſhelter us ? NMi!ton, 

Ihe hills, to their ſupply, 

Vapour and exh:Jation, dutk and moiſt, 

Sent up ama. Af lion. 

From hence the boar was rous d, and ſprung 

amin, 8 
Like light'ning FR on the warriour train, 
Beats down the trees before lim, ſhakes the ground ; 
The foreſt echoes to the crackling ſound, 


Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. 


AMA'LGANMN. 
AMALGAMA. * mixture of metals procured 
by amalgamation. See AMALGAMATION, | 

The induration of the amalgam appears to proceed 
from the new texture reſulting from the coalition 
of the mingled ingredients s, that make up the a- 

gam. Boyle. 

To AMALGAMATE. v. a. [from a nalgaut.] 

To unite metals with quickſilver, which may be 
practiſed upon all metals, except iron and copper. 
The uſe of this operation is, to make the metal ſoft 
and ductile. Gold is, by this method, drawn over 
other mater tals bythe gilders. 

AwMarcava'rtion. . /. [from amalgamats.] 
The a or practice of amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamution is the mixing of mercury with any 
of the metals. The manner is thus in gold, the 
reſt are anſwerable: Take fix parts of mercury, 
mix them hot in a crucible, and pour them to one 
part of gold made red hot in another crucible ; ſtir 
theſe well that they may incorporate ; then caſt 
the maſs into cold water, and waſh it. Pacon. 

AmMmaxna'TION. n. ſ. [from amando, Lat.] The 
act of ſending on a meſſage or employment. 

AMANUENSIS. n. J. | Lat. | 
writes what another dictates. - 

A'MARANTH. u. ſ. [amaranthus, Lat. from & and 
Cg. The name of a plant. 

The flowers have no petals ; the cup of the 


in membranaceous veilels, which, when come 


to maturity, burſt open tranſverſely or horizontal- | 


ly, like purſlane, each of which contains one or 
more roundiſh ſeeds. 

Among the many ſpecies, the moſt beautiful are, 
1. The tree amiranth, 2. The long pendulous 
amoranth, with reddiſh coloured ſeeds, Commonly: 
called Live lies a Hleeding. | 

2. In poetry, it is ſometimes an imaginary flow- 
8 ſuppoſed, accorging to its name, never to 

ade. 


Dryden. . 
nf. | pace and yejany. | The 


14A perſon Who 


flower is dry and multifid; the ſceds are included 
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AMA 


Immortal ant b a flouer which once 


Dryden. In paradiſe, taſt by the tree of life, 


Began to bloom ; but ſoon, for man's offence, 


To heav'n remov'd, where fi;ſt it grew, there 


grows, 
And flow'rs aloft, ſhading the fount of life; 


And where the river of bliſs, thro' midſt of heny” Ng : 


Rowls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream: 
With theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits elect _ 


Bind their reſplendent locks, inwreath'd with 


beams. Milion's TSA Loſt. 
AMARA'NTHINE. adi. | amiranthinus, Lat. Ro- 
lating to amaranths; conſiſting of amaranths. 
By the ſtreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'erthe Elyſian flow'rs, 
By thoſe happy ſouls that dwell 
In yellow meads of Aſphodel, 
Gr amaranthine bow rs. Foęe. 
AmMARITUDE. . , [omar itudo, Lat. ] Bitter- 
neſs. 

What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended i in 
choler, it acquires from a commixture of melan- 
choly, or external malign bodies. 

AMA'RULENCE. . |. [amaritudr, Lat.] Bit- 
terneſs. Dicz 

Ama'sMENT. u. .. [from am.] A heap ; an 
accumulation; a collection. 


What is now, is but an amaſment of ; imaginary 


conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and 
infinite impoſtures. Glanville's Scepis Scimtificas 
To AMA'SS. v. a. [amaſſer, Fr.] | 
1. To collect together in one heap or maſs. 
The rich man is not blamed, as having made uſe 


of any unlawful means to am riches, as having - 


thriven by fraud and injuſtice. Aterbury' y's an 

When we would think of infinite ſpace, or du- 
ration, we, at firſt ſtep, uſually make ſome very 
large 1dea, as perhaps of millions of ages, or 
miles, which poſſibly we double and multiply ſe- 
veral times. All that we thus amfs together in 
our thoughts, is poſitive, and the allemblage of a 
great number of poſitive ideas of ſpace or dura- 
tion, 

2. Ina figurative ſenſe, to add one thing to an- 
other, generally with ſome ſhare of reproach, Cle 
ther of eagerneſs or indiſcrimination. 


Such as amajs all relations, muſt err in ſome, 


and be unbelievedi in many. Bro:un's Fulgar Xrrouw :. 
Do not content yourſelves with mere words, 
leſt your improvements only &»:2/; a heap of unin- 
telligible phraſes. II a' 1; prot ement of the Mind. 
The life of Homer has been written, by a 


ng of all the traditions and hints the writers could 


meet with, in order to tel] a ſtory of him to the 
world. 
Ama'ss. . .. ſamas, Fr.] An atleinblage ; an 
accumulation. 


This pillar is but a medley or anal, of a Uthe 


precedent ornaments, making a new Kind ; Of 


To ANA TE. . . L 1 a and wate. Sec 
Mar E.] 8 


1. To accompany; to entertain as a companion. 
It is now obſolete. 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſate, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour, . 
The which did them in modeſt wiſe awate, 
And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. 
Fairy Qucen. 
2. To terr ify; to ſtrike with horrour. In this 
ſenſe, it is derived from the old French, matter, 
to cruſh or ſubdue. 
Awarto'rcuLltsT. nf. . Lat. 1 A 
little OE lover; a . to affection. 
Died. 
A'MATORY. adj. [amatorizs, Lat.] Relating to 
love; cauſing love. 
It is the ſame thing whether one raviſh Lucre- 
tia by force, as Tarquin, or by amatory potions, 


not only allure her, but neceffitate her to ſatisfy 


his luſt, and incline her effeRually, and draw her 
inevitably to follow him ſpontaneouſly. 

B; ram uin agu zinft Hobbes. 

AMAUROSIS. . JS. [aug] A dimneſs of 


fight, not from ny vible defes in the eye, but 


rom 


lars y on ſionſ. 
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AMA 
From ſome diſtemperature of the inner parts, oc- 
cattoning the repreſentations of flies and duſt 
floating before the eyes: which appearances are 
the parts of the retina hid and compreſſed by the 
blot veſſels being too much diſtended ; ſo that, in 
many of its parts, all ſenſe is loſt; and therefore 
nv images can be painted upon them, whereby the 
eyes, continually rolling round, many parts of 
- objects falling ſucceſſively upon them, are ob- 
ſcure. The cure of this depends upon a removal 
of the ſtagnations in the extremities of thoſe ar- 
teries which run over the bottom of the eve. 
p | Ain 9 8 

To AMAZE. v. a. [from a and mage, per- 
plexity.] | 

1. To confuſe with terrour. 

Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, 
and their kings ſhall be horribly afraid for thee, 
when I ſhall brandith my ſword before them, and 
they ſhall tremble at every moment; every man 
for luis own life in the day of the fall. + 2:hrel. 

2. To put into confuſion with wonder. 

60, heav'nly pair, and with your dazzling vir- 
z tues, N 
Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 


linge and charm mankind. Smith. 
2. To put into perplexity. 
That cannot chooſe but amaze him. If he be 


not 2mazed, he will be mocked; if he be amazed, 


he will every way be mocked. Shakeſpeare. 
AME E. u. ſ. | from the verb amaze.] Aſto- 
niſhment ; confuſion, either of fear or wonder. 


Fairfax, whoſe name in arms thro' Europe rings, 


And fills all mouths with envy or with praiſe 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. Milton, 
Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat'ry way, 
Fix'd on his voyage thro” the curling ſea ; 
"Then caſting back his eyes with dire amaze, 
Sees on the puck ſhore, the mounting blaze. 
 Dryd-n. 
AA Zz KDL. adv.|[ from amazed.) Confuledly; 
With amazement : with confuſion. 3 
I ſpeak amazedly, and it becomes 
My marvel, and my meiſage. 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly / 
Come, ſitters, cheer we up his ſprights. Shakeſp. 
Anmy'zeDNESS. u. ,. | from amazed. ] The ſtate 
of being amazed; attonithment ; wonder; confu- 
Hon. Toke 
I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard the 
old thepherd deliver the manner how he found it; 
whereupon, after a little amazedzeſs, we were all 
commanded out of the chamber. Shakeſpeare, 
AMa/ZEMENT. n. . from amaze.]_ 

r. Such a confuſed apprehenſion as does not 
leave reaſon its full force; extreme fear; horrour. 
He anſwer'd nought at all; but adding new 

Fear to his firſt amazement, ſtaring wide, 
With ſtony eyes, and heartleſs hollow hue, 
Aſtoniſn'd ftood, as one that had eſpy d 
Infernal furies, with their chains unty d. 
Fairy Queen. 
But look] amazemezs? on thy mother Jes; 
O ep between her and her fighting ſoul: 
Conccit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works. 
Shakeſpeare. 


| $i hakeſp. 


2. Extreme dejection. 5 
He ended; and his words impreſſion left 
Of much amazement to th' infernal crew, 
Diſtracted and ſurpris'd with deep diſmay 
At theſe fad tidings. Milton. 
3. Height of admiration. 
Had you, ſome ages paſt, this race of glory 
Run, with amaz-ment we ſhould read your ſtory ; 
But living virtue, all atchievements paſt, 
Meets envy ſtill to grapple with at laſt. Waller. 
4. Aſtoniſnment; wonder at an unexpected 
event. | 
They knew that it was he which ſat for alms 
at the Beautiful gate of the temple, and they 
were filled with wonder and amazement at that 
which had happened unto him. As. 
Aux G. participial adj. { from amaze. } Won- 
derful; aſtoniſhing. | EE 
It is an amazing thing to ſee the prefent deſola- 


tion of Italy, when one conſiders hat incredible 


AMB 


multitudes it abounded with during the reigns of 


the Roman emperours. Addiſon. 

Aux GLH V. dv. [from amazing. ] To a de- 
gree that may excite aſtoniſhment ; wonderfully. 

If we ariſe to the world of ſpirits, our know- 
ledge of them muſt be aπ i imperfeRt, when 
there 15 not the leaſt grain of ſand but has too 
many difficulties belonging to it, for the wiſeſt 

hiloſopher th anſwer. Watt'; Logick. 

AMAZON. n. ſ. a and Hα .] The Amazons 
were a race of women famous for valovr, who 
inhabited Caucaſus; they are fo called from their 
cutting off their breaſts, to uſe their weapons bet- 
ter. A warlike woman ; a virago. 

Stay, ſtay thy hands, thou art an qz2z2", 

And fighteſt with the ſword. Shak-ſpeare. 

AMB AGES. n. ſ. Lat.] A circuit of words; a 
circumlocutory form of ſpeech ; a multiplicity of 
words; an indirect manner of expreſſion. 

They gave thoſe complex ideas names, that 
they might the more eaſily record and diſcourſe 
of things they were daily converſaat in, without 
long ambages and circumlocutions ; and that the 
things, they were continually to give and receive 


information about, might be the eaſier and quicker 


underſtood. - Locke. 
Awvra'ciovs. adj. [from ambages.] Circumlo- 
cutory ; perplexed ; tedious. Dia. 
Annas SA DE. n. ſ. [ambaſſade, Fr.] Embaſly ; 
character or buſineſs of an ambaſſador : a word 
not now in uſe. 
When you diſgraced me in my ambaſſade, 
Then I degraded you from being King. Shakeſp. 
AMBA'SSADOUR. =. < [ ambaſſadeur. Fr. em- 
baxadrr, Span. It is written differently, as it is 


| ſuppoted to come from the French or Spaniſh 


language ; and the original derivation being un- 


certain, it is not eaſy to ſettle its orthography. 


Some derive it from the Hebrew WY, tote, and 


TU AD, a mn enger; others from ambactus, which, 


in the old Gauliſh, ſignified a ſervant; whence 
ambaſcia, in low Latin, is found to ſignify ice, 
and ambaſ.iator, a ſervant ; others deduce it from 
ambacht, in old Teutonick, ſignifying a goverment, 
and Junius mentions a poſſibility of its deſcent 
from cream; and others from am for ad, and 
baſſus, oe, as ſuppoſing the act of ſending an am- 
baſſadour, to be in ſome ſort an act of ſubmiſſion. 


All theſe derivations lead to write ambagadour, 


not embaſſadour.] A perſon ſent in a publick 
manner from one ſovereizn power to another, 
and ſuppoſed to repreſent the power from which 
he is ſent. The perſon of an ambaſſadour is in- 
vioable. | 


Ambaſſadour is, in popular language, the gene- 


ral name of a meſſenger from a fovereign power, 
and ſometimes ludicrouſly, from common perſons. 
In the juridical and formal language, it ſignifies 
particularly a miniſter of the higheſt rank reſid- 
ing in another country, and is diſtinguiſhed from 
an omnvay, Who is of leſs dignity. 

Give firſt admittance to th' am ν dun. 

Shakeſprare. 

Rais'd by theſe hopes, I ſent no news before, 

Nor aſk'd you leave, nor did your faith implore; 


But come, without a pledge, my own ambuſſedour. 


Dryden. 

Oft have their black amaſſaudour; appear'd 
Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Zama. 
Addijon. 

AwinaSSADRESS. n. ,. [ ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 

I. The lady of an ambaſſadour. 
2. In ludicrous language, a woman ſent on a 


Well, my ambaſſadrſs —o— 
Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 
Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? 
Rowe. 
Aug As SAE. n. ſ. [from ambaſſidawr.] An 
embaſſay; the buſineſs of an ambaſſadour. 
Maximilian entertained them with dilatory an- 
ſwers; ſo 25 the formal part of their ambaſſage 
might well warrant their further ſtay. Bacon. 
AMBER. u. ſ. [from anter, Arab. whence 
the lower writers formed ambarum.] 


A yellow tranſparent ſubſtance of 2 gummous 


where it is found ſwimming like pitch. 


AMB 
or bituminous confiſtence, but a reſinous taſte, 
and a ſmell like oil of turpentine 7 chiefly found 
in the Baltick ſea, along the coaſts of Pruſſia. 
Some naturaliſts refer it to the vegetable, others 
to the mineral, and ſoine even to the animal 
kingdom. Pliny deſcribes it as a reſinous juice, 
oozing from aged pines and firs, and diſcharge 
thence into the ſea. He adds, that it was hence 
the ancients gave it the denomination of fecrinum | 
from /uccus, juice. Some have imagined it a con- 
cretion of the tears of birds; others, the vrine 
of a beaſt; others, the ſcum of the lake Cepbi- 
ſis, near the Atlantick ; others, a congelation 
formed in the Baltick, and in ſome fountains, 
Others 
ſuppoſe it a bitumen trickling into the fea fron, 
ſubterraneous ſources; but this opinion is alſo dii- 
carded, as good amber having been found in dig- 
ging at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea, 3 
that gathered on the coaſt. Boerhaave ranks it 
with camphire, which is a concrete oil of aromatic k 
plants, elaborated by heat into a chryſtalline form. 
Within ſome pieces of amber have been found 
leaves, and inf-Qs included; which ſeems to in- 
dicate, either that the amber was originally in a 
fluid ſtate, or, that having been expoſed to the 
ſun, it was ſoftened, and rendered ſuſceptible of 
the leaves and inſects. Amber, when rubbed, 
draws or attracts bodies to it; and, by friction, is 
brought to yield light pretty copiouſly in the dark. 
Some diſtinguiſh ae. into yellow, white, brown, 
and black : but the two latter are ſuppoſed to be 
of a different nature and denomination ; the one 
called jet, the other ambergris. Trevoux. Chambers, 

Liquid amber, is a Kind of native balſam or reſin, 
like turpentine ; clear, reddiſh, or yellowiſh; of 
a pleaſant ſmell, almoſt like ambergris. It flows 
from an inciſion made in the bark of a fine large 
tree in New Spain, called by the natives %% l. 

| ChamSbers. 

If light penetrateth any clear body, that is co- 
loured, as painted glaſs, amber, water, and the 
like, it gives the light the colour of its medium. 

Peacham, 

No interwoven reeds 2 garland made, 

To hide his brows within the yulgar ſhade ; 

But poplar wreaths around his temples ſpread, 
And tears of amber trickled down his head. 
Addi ſon. 

The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray. 

A'mBER, adj. Conſiſting of amber. | 

With ſcarfs, and fans, and double charge of 

brav'ry, .. 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knay'ry. 

Shakeſpeare. 

AMBER DRINK. n. /. Drink of the colour of 
amber, or reſembling amber in colour and tranſ- 
parency. 

All your clear amber drink is flat. Bacon. 

AiunERGRIS. n. . [from amber and gris, or 
grey; that is, grey amber. 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoſt like wax 
commonly of a greyiſh or aſh colour, uſed both 
35 a perfume and a cordial. Some imagine it to 
be the excrement of a hird, which, being melted 
by the heat of the ſun, and waſhed off the ſhore, h 
the waves, is ſwallowed by whales, who return t 
back in the condition we find it. Others conclude 
it to be the excrement of a cetaceous fiſh, becauſe 
ſometimes found in the inteſtines of ſuch animals. 
But we have no inſtance of any excrement capa- 
ble of melting like wax; and if it were the ex- 
crement of a whale, it ſhould rather be found 
where theſe animals abound, as about Greenland. 
Others take it for a kind of wax or gum, which 
diſtils from trees, and drops into the ſea, where it 
congeals. Many of the orientals imagine it ſprings 
out of the ſea, as naphtha does out of ſome foun- 
tains. Others aſſert it to be a vegetable produce 
tion, iſſuing out of the root of a tree, whoſe roots 
always ſhoct toward the ſea, and diſcharge them. 
ſelves into it. Others maintain, that mei: is 
made from the honey-combs, which fall into the 
ſea from the rocks, where the bees had formed 
their nets ; ſeveral perſons Bas ing ſeen pieces that 
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 Lardening, by its mixture with fome liquid naph- 


| encompaſling ; : inveſting. 


All in one fingle table have their part. 


A MB 


were half anbergris and half plain honey-comb ; 
ant ethers have found large pieces of ambergr is, in 
which, when broke, honey-cornb, and honey roo, 
were found in the middle. Neumann abſolutely 
Cenies It to be an animal ſubſtance, as not yielding 
in the analyſis, any one animal principle. He con< 
cludes it to be a bitumen iſſuing out of the earth 
into the ſea; at firſt of a viſcous conſiſtence, but 


tha, into the form in which we find it. 
Trevoux. 3 
Bermudas wall'd with rocks, who does not 
know 
That happy iſland, where huge lemons grow, 
Where ſhining pe: arl, coral, and many a pound, 
On tiie rich ſhore, of amber ris is found. Haller. 
Aue EA SEED, Of miſe | ſced, reſembles millet, | 
25 of a bitreriſh taſte, and brought dry from Mar- 
tin.co and Egypt.  Chenbers. 
AMBER TREF. . |. [alex Afri icanus ambram 
ſoirant.] A ſhrub, whote beauty is in its ſmall 
vergreen leaves, winch grow as cloſe as heath, 
and, being bruiſed between the fingers, emit a 
very fragrant odour. Miller. 
AMBIDEXTER. u. J. [Lat.] 
1 1. A man who has equally the uſs of both his 
uns. | 
Rodiginns, undertaking to give 2 reaſon of an- 
$it-xters, and left-handed men delivereth a third 
opinion. BPi own. 
2. A man who is equally ready to act on either 
nde, in party diſputes. This ſenſe is ludicrous. 
AmMBibexTE/kiTY. n. / | from ambidexter.] 


1. The quality of being able ORs to uſe both 
ds. 


2. Double dealing. 

Awnine'xTROUS. adj. | from ambidexter, Lat.] 
i A. * with equal facility, the uſe of either 
and 

Others, not conſidering amtidextrous and left- 
handed men, do totally ſubmit unto the efficacy of 
the hver. Brown. 
2. Donble-dexling ; practiſing on both ſides. 

Mſop conderas the double practices of trim- 
mers, and all 155 ſhuffling, and ambidextrons 


dealings. L'Eſtirenge. 
AwvBIDE'Xx 180 SNESS. . ſ. [fromambidextrors.] 
The quality of being ambidextrous. Did. 


AME NT. adj. [ambi-ns, Lat.] Surrounding ; 


This which vields or fills 
All ſpace, the ambicrt air wide interfus'd. Mili. 
The thickneſs of a plate requiſite to produce any 
colour, depends only on the denſity of the plate, 
and not on that of the ambicrt medium. | 
5 Newtor's Yori: ks. 
Around him dance the roſy hours, 
And damaſking the ground with flow'rs, 
With ambicnt ſweets perfume the morn. 
| Fenton to L. Gower. 
Ilaftrious virtues, who by turns have roſe, 
Wich happy+laws her empire to ſuſtain, 
And with full pow'r aſſert her amvent main. 
Prior. 
The ambient æther is too liquid and empty, to 
impel horizontally with that prodigious celerity. 
Be ntlcy. 
LNMPBIGU. n. f. [ French.] An entertainment, 
eoniiſting not of regular courſes, but of a medley 
of diſhes. fet on together. 
When ſtraiten'd in your time, and ſervants few, 
You'd richly then compoſe an ami 104; 
Where firſt and ſecond courſe, and your deſert, 


King's Art of Cookery. 

 Amnioviry. . . from ambiguous.) Doubt- 

fulneſs of meaning; uncertainty of fignification ; ; 
double meaning. 

With ambigeuati i-s they often entangle themſSves, 
not marking what doth agree to the word of God 
in itſelf, and what in regard of outward accidents. 

Hocker. 
We can clear theſe ambiguines, 
And know their ſpring, their head, their true de- 
ſcent. Shakeſpeare. 
The words are of ſingle ſignification, without 


| not have ſatisfied his ambition? Sidney. 


| The ſenſe would not be only, hut be well : 


| For it defires in endleſs bliſs to dwell. 


| the particle f before the obſect of ambition, if a 


| We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t ds: 


to the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 


AMB 


you, by ſtraining for an interpretation, where there 
is no djAiculty ; or diſtinction, where there is no 


difference. South, 


 AMBI/GUOUS. adj. | ambiguus, Lat.) 


tain Frninention. | 
But what have been thy anſwers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous, and with doubtful fenſe deluding. 
Aillon. 
Some expreſſions in the covenant were an gans, 
and were left ſo; becauſe the perſons who framed 
them were not all of one mind. Clarendsn. 
2. Applied to perſons uſing doubtful expreſſions. 
It is applied to expreſſions, or thoſe that uſe them, 
not to a dubious, or ſuſpended ſtate of mind. 
Th' ambiguors God, who rul'd her lab'ring breaſt, 
Tn theſe myſterious words his mind expreſt ; 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involy'd the reſt. 


Silence at length the gay Antin ous broke, _ 

Conttrain' da As and thus ariguous * 
Oe. 

AmricuovsLy, ade. from an ig.] In an 
ambiguous manner; doubtfully; uncertainl) with 
double meaning. 

AmBrGuouSNESS, n. ſ. [from ambiguous. ] The 
quality of being ambiguous ; uncertainty of mean- 
ing; duplicity of ſignification. 

Aug vo dv. n/. [from ambo, Lat. and 5. 
Talk of ambiguous or doubtful ſignification. Dic. 

AwnBrLoqQuous. adj. | from ambo and lIoquor, 

Lat.] Uſing ambiguous and doubtful l 
it 

Aunt Loguy. n. f. Lb iloprium, Lat.] The uſe 
of doubt ful and indeterminate expreſñions; diſcourſe 
of doubt ful meaning. Die. 

A'MBiT. u. ſ. | ambitus, Lat. ] The compaſs or 
circuit of any thing; the line that encomp: ules any 
thin 

The tuſk of a wild boar winds about almoſt i into 
a perfect ring or hoop ; only it is a little writhen. 
In meaſuring by the amb, it is long or round 
about a py and two inches; its baſis an inch over. 

Grew®s Muſ cum. 
Aus Frio f. . Camtitin, Lat. The deſire of 
ſomething higher than is poſſeſſed at preſent.] 

1. The deſire of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having ſuch a mind 
as Antiphilus, that ſo great goodneſs could not 
have bound gratefulneſs ? and ſo high advancement 


2. The deſire of any thing great or excellent. 
The quick'ning power would be, and fo would 
reſt ; 


But wit's ambition longeth to the beſt, | 
Davies. 
Urge them, while their ſouls | 
Are capable of this am ition: 
Left zeal now melted by the windy breath 
Of ſoft petitions, pity and remorſe, ye 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. Shakeſp. 
3. It is uſed with to before a verb, and of bekive 
a noun. 


to your Lordſhip's patronage. Lddiſon. 
There was an ambition F wit, and an affectation 
of gayety. Pope's Preface to his Letters. 
 Anzr/TIOVUs. adj. [ambitioſs, Lat.) 
1. Seized or touched with ambition; deſirous of 
advancement ; eager of honours; aſpiring. It has 


noun ; 1 if expreſſed by a verb. 


Dome, 
The neightri ing monarchs, by thy 3 led, 
Contend in crowds, amþ::ious thy bed: _ 
The world is at thy choice, except but one, 
Except but him thou canſt not chooſe alone. 
Dryden. 
Lou have been pleaſed not to ſuffer an old man 
to go diſcontented out of the world, for want of 
that protection, of which be had deen ſo long 
am? itious. Dryden. 
Trajan, a prince ambitious F glory, ee 


1. Doubtful; haviag two meanings; of uncer- | 


Dryden. | 


I had a very early abies to recommend myſelf] 


AMB 
trading to the Indies he had thoughts of outdoing 
Alexander. £rtuthnot on Coins 

2. Eager to grow bigger; aſpiring. 

I have ſeen 


To be exalted with the threat/ning clouds. 
Shake{peares 
AmBrTIOUSLY. . [from anlitious.” In au 
ment or preference. 
With ſuch glad hearts did our deſpairing men 
Salute th' appearance of the prince's fleet; 
And each am! 11i2:/ly would claim the ken, 
That with firſt eyes did diſtant ſafety meet. Dj d. 
Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well kroyn, 
Ambition deſigu'd his Sh—'s throne. Diqd a, 


quality of being ambitious. 
ITE. u. J. [ambio, Lat. Ji Comp: ifs ; Cir. 
cuit; circumference. Dies. 
To A/MBLE. ». n. [am 75 Fr. ambuln, Lat.] 
1. To more upon an amble. [See Aux.) 


of the preſent, as will not e. wanger our fatnyity 3 
and to provide ourſelyes of the virtuoſo's {agdie, 
which will be ſure to ant, when the world bs. 
upon the hardeſt trot. Dias. 
0 To move eaſily, without hard ſhocks or Makin, 
Who am time withal?—A rich man tluu 
hath not the gout ; for he lives merrily, becouſe 
he feels no pain; Knowing no burthen of heavy 
tedious penury : him time embles withal. 
Shak ſpeare's As you likes it. 
3. In a ludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſubmiſ- 
fion, and by direction; as, a horſe that am%/es, 
uſes a gait not natural. 


Shall make him ande on a goſſip's meſſage, 
And take the diſtaff with a hand as patient, 
As ere did Hercules. 

4. To walk daintily and affectedly. | 

I am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, 
To ſtrut before a wanton am nymph. Shak: jp. 

Aus LE. n |. 
movement in which the horſe removes buth his 
legs on one fide ; as, on the far ſide, he removes 
his fore and hinder lez of the ſame fide at one 
time, whilit the legs on the near ſide ſtand ſtill; 


near ſide removes the fore leg and hinder leg, 
and the legs on the far fide ſtand ſtill.— 
An am! is the firſt pace of young colts, but 
when they have {ſtrength to trot, they quit it. 


allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A horſe 
may be put from a trot to a gallop without ſtop- 
ping; but cannot be put from an ambl- to a gal- 
lop without a ſtop, which interrupts the juſtneſs 
of the manage. | 

ANB LER. n. ,. [from 7, 0 ambl-.] A horſe that 
has been taught to amble ; a pacer, 

A'mBLINGLY. adv. [from an ling,] W an 
ambling movement. 

AMBROSTA. ». /. [ea formic]. | 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, fr om which 
every thing eminently e to the mel! or 
taſte, is called amb» ofa 7a. 

2. The name of a plant. 

It has male floſculous flowers, produced on ſe- 
parate parts of the ſame plant from the fruit, hay- 
ing no viſible petals; the fruit which ſucceeds 
the female flowers, is ſhaped like a club, and is 
prickly, containing one oblong ſeed in each. 


2. Taller unſavoury ſea ambroia. 3. The talleſt 
Canada ambro/ia. Miller. 
AusR s fAL. adj. from ambreſia.] Partaking 


of the nature or qualities oſ ambroſia fragrant; 


delicious delectable. 

Thus while God ſpake, . md fall” d 
All heaven, and in the bleſſed ſpirits elect 

Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus'd. Aſillen. 
The gifts of heaven my following ſong purſues, 
Aerial honey and ambrofial dews. Dryden. 
To fartheſt ſhores th amr9/2/ ſpirit flies, 


Guy nu, and merefore I fhill not trouble 


went upon the ocean, Where, ſeeing a veſſel] 


Alu- 


Th' ambitious ocean twell, and rage, NR foam, 
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ambitious manner; with eagerneſs of advance. . 


. 


Au Tiousx ESS. n. J. [ from aul itious.] The 


It is good, on ſome occaſions, to enjoy as much 


A laughing, toying, wheedling, wimpering me, 5 


oc Fane Shores 


[from To am'h.) A pace or 


and, when the far legs are upon the ground, the 


There is no ane in the manage; riding-maſters 


Farricr's Di. 


The ſpecies are, t. The marine or ſea ambro/ia, 


Swoet to ws world, and 57 ate ful to the ies. Poe. 
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A'unny. n. . fa word ag from — 7 


1. The place where the almoner lives, or where 
alis are diſtributed. 
2. The place where plate, and utenſils for houſ e- | 
. keeping, are kept; alſo a cupboard for keeping 
cold victuals: : a word ſtill uſed in the northern 
counties, and in Scotland. 
Aus ACE. . ſ. [from ambo, Lat. and ace. A 
double ace, ſo called when two dice-tura up the, 


ace. 


I hail rather be in this choice, than throw ambs | 


ace for my life. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 

This will be yet clearer, by conſidering his own 
inſt:nce of caſting am ace, though it partake more 
of contingency than of freedom. Suppoſing the 
poſture of the party's hand who did throw the dice, 
ſuppoſing the figure of the table, and of the dice 
themſelves, ſuppoſing the meaſure of force applied, 
and ſuppoſing all other things which did concur to 
the production of that caſt, to be the very fame 
they were, there is no doubt but in this caſe the caſt 
is necetlary. |  Brambh. againſt Hot bs. 

Awrvria TION. n. ſ. Fambulatio, Lat.] The act 
of walking. 8 
From the occult and inviſible motion of the 
muſcles, in ſtation, proceed more offenſive laſ- 
ſitudes than from ambulutim. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
A'/vBULATORY. adj. [ambul, Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or N of 
Walking. 

The gradient or 8 , are much as require 
ſome baſs, or bottom, to uphold them in their 
- motions: ſuch were thoſe ſelf-moving ſtatues, 
which, unleſs violently detained, would of them- 
ſelves run away. x Wilkins's Math. Mag 

2. That which happens during a paiſage or walk. 

He was ſent to conduce hither the princeſs of 
whom his majeſty had an ambulatory view in his tra- 
vels. Wotton. 
*s Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a cour: 
which removes from place to place for the e 
of its juriſdiction. 


A'mauRY. u. ſ. A bloody wart on any part of a 


horſe's body. 

Aukvus cp. . £ [embuſcade, Fr. See Au- 
„sn. ] A private ſtation in which men lie to ſur- 
priſe others; ; ambuſh. 

Then waving high her torch, the ſignal made, - 

* hich rous'd the Grecians from their ambuſcads. 
Dryden. 

When I behold a S table ſet out, I fan- 
ey that gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with innu- 

merable diſterapers, lie in ambuſcade among the 
diſhes. Addi ſon. 
Aunvs cb. n. ſ. ſerboſcada, Span.] A pri- 
vate poſt, in order to ſurpriſe an enemy. 
Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, amluſ ad, Spanith bla ades, 
Of healths five fathom deep. Sh. Rom. and Jul. 
A'MuUSH. nf, enbuſche, Fr. from bats, a wood; 
whence mb aſiden, to hide in woods, ambulkes de⸗ 
15 3 laid under the concealment of thick 
 JOLELTS 

1. The poſt where ſoldiers or alſaſſins are placed, 
in order to fall unexpectedly upon an enemy. 

The reſidue retired deceitfully towards the place 
of their ambuſt, whence iſſued more. Then the 
earl maintained the fight. But the enemy intend- 
ing to draw the Englith further into their amb, 
du ned away at an eaſy pace. Hayward. 


N charge, their ground the faint Taxal- 


| lans yield, 
ald in cloſe antufh, baſe in open field. 
Dryden's Tad. Emp. 
2. The act of furprizing another, by lying in 
Wait, or lodging in a ſecret poſt. 
| Nor ſhall we need, 
| With danzerous expedition to invade 
Heay' a, whofe high walls fear no alſault or here, 
— ame from the d ep. Miene Paradi iſe Loſt. 
The ſtate of being poſted privately, in order 
0 piss ; the ſtate of lying i in wait. 
4. Perhaps the perſons placed in private ſtations. 
For you, my noble lord of Lancaſter, 


Once did I lay an . for your life. 


AME 
AnveneD. adj. [from ambuſh.) Placed in 


ambuſh; lying in wait. 

Thick as the ſhades, there iſſue ſwarming bands 
Of ambuſb'd men, whom, by their arms and dreſs, 
To be Taxallan enimies I gueſs. 

Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

A/unusnuMENT. n. , from anbuſp; which 
ſee.] Ambuſh; ſurpriſe : a word now not uſed. 

Like as a wily fox, that having ſpied 

Where on a ſunny bank the lambs do play, 

Full clofely creeping by the hinder fide, 

Lies in amb:/bment of his hoped prey. Spenſer. 
 AMBvu'srT. adj. Ln, Lat.] Burnt ; ſcalded. 


 AmBu's TION. u. ,. lnb alis, Lat.] A burn; 
a ſcald. 

A/MEL. x. ſ. ſen il, Fr.] The motter with 
which the variegated works are overlud, Which 
we call enanmcl/ed. 

The materials of glaſs melted with calcined tin, 
compoſe an undiaphanous body. This white 
al is the baſis of all thoſe fine concretes that gold- 
ſmiths and artificers employ in the curious art of 
enamelling. Boyle on Colours. 

AMFIN. adv. | A word of which the vriginal 
has given riſe to many conjectures. Scaliger writes, 
that it is Arabick ; and the Rabbies make it the 
compound of the initials of three words, fignity- 
ing the Lord is a Faithful ting; but the word ſeems 

merely Hebrew, N, which, with a long train of 


derivatives, ſignities firmneſs, certainty, fidelity.) 
A term uſed in devotions, by which, at the — 
of a prayer, we mean, ſo be it; at the end of a 
creed, fo it is. 

One cried, God bleſs us! and, Anu the other, 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hang man's hands. 
Littening their fear, I could not ſay Amen, 
hen they did ſay God bleſs us. Shak: fp. Mac. 

Rlefſed be the Lord God of Iſrael, from everlaſt- 
ing to everlaſting, Amen and amen. Pſalm xli. 13. 

Au ENABLE. adj. [ ameſnat le, Fr. amener 95 el 
un, in the French courts, ſignifies, to oblige 
one to appear to anſwer a charge exhibited againſt 
hm] Reſponſible ; ſubject ſo as to be liable to 
enquiries Or accounts. 

Again, becauſe the inferiour ſort were looſe 
and poor, and not amena!l: to the law, he pro- 
vided, by another act, that five of the beſt and 
eldeſt perſons of every ſept, ſhould bring in all 
the idle perſons of their ſurname, to be juſtified 
by the law. Sir Tobn Davies on Irel und, 

ALuEN AGE. IJ. f. [They ſeem to come from 

A/urxNANCE. amener, Fr.] Conduct; be- 
haviour; mien: words diſuſed. 

For he is fit to uſe in all aſſays, 
Whether for arms and warlike amerance, 
Or elſe for wiſe and civil governance. Spenſer. 
Well kend him fo far ſpace, 

Th enchanter, by his arms and amenances 

When under him he ſaw his Lybian ſtzed to 

prance. Fairy Queen, 

To AME'ND. v. a. [ammdcr, Fr. emend/, Tat.] 

1. To correct; to change any thing that is wrong 
to ſomething better. 

2. To reform the Hife, or leave wickedneſs. In 
theſe two cafes w uſually write md. See MEN p. 

[Amend your ways and your doings, and J will 
cauſe you to dwell in this place. Fer. vii. 3. 

3. To reſtore paſſages in writers, which the 
copiers are ſuppoſed to have depraved; to re- 
cover the true reading. 


To Awr/nn. Y. n. To grow better To amend |: 


| differs from to improve 3 to improve ſuppoſes or not 


denies that the thing is well already, but to * 
implies ſomething wrong. 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may 
| declare it unto you. Sidney. 

At his tonch 

Such ſanity hath heaven given his hand, 

They Þ reſently amend. Shakeſpeare's Macteth. 

AMETNDE. 1. . [French.] This word, in 
French, ſignifies a fine, by which recompence is 
ſuppoſed to be made for the fault committed. 
We ufe, in a cognate ſignification, the word 
amends. 


"_ Ann , Richard II. 


AmaE'/NDMENT. 3. f. Lamende mam, Fr.] 


Dir. 


AME 


71. A cfiange from bad for tlie better. 

Before it was preſented on the ſtage, ſome 
things in it have patied your approbation and 
amendment. Dryd u. 

Man is always mending and altering his works; 
but nature obſerves the ſame tenour, becauſe her 
works are fo perfect, that there is no place for 
amendments ; nothing that can be reprehended. 

Ray on the Creation. 
There are many natural defects in the underſtand- 
ing, capable of amendnunt, which are overlooked 


and wholly neglected. Lake. 
2. Reformation of life. 
Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they 


which would not be drawn to amnd nt of life, 
by the teſtimony which Moſes and the prophets 
have given, concerning the miſeries that tullow 
ſinners after death, were not likely to be perſuaded 
by other means, although God from the dead 
ſhould have raiſed them up preachers. Hooker. 

Behold ! famine and plague, tribulation and 
anguiih,. are ſent as ſcourges tor amenduent. 

2 Eſjdras, xvi. 19. 

Though a ſerious purpoſe of amendment, and true 
acts of contrition, before the habit, may be ac- 
cepted by God; yet there is no ſure judgment 
whether this purpoſe be ſerious, or theſe acts true 
acts of contrition. Hammonds Practical Catechiſm. 

3- Recov ery of health. 

Your honour's players hearing your amendinent, 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy. Shakeſprare. 

Awmi/xpMENT. | emendatio, Lat.] It ſignifies, 
in law, the correction of an errour committed in 
a proceſs, and eſpied before or after judgment; 
and ſometimes after the party's ſeeking advantage 
by the errour. Blount. 

Awz/xveRr. n. ſ. [from amend.] The perſon 
that amends any thing. 

Au Ns. n. ſ. [ammde, Fr. from which it 
ſeems to be accidentally corrupted. ] Recompence ; 
compenſation ; atonement. 

If I have too auſterely puniſh'd you, 

Your compenſation makes amends. Shakeſpeare. 

Of the amends recovered, little or nothing re- 
turns to thoſe that had fſuifered the wrong, but 
commonly all runs into the prince's coffers. 

Ro 21.1 25 $ Eſſays. 

There Ia pris“ ner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air irnpriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unwholeſome draught ; but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heav'n freſh blowing, pure and 

ſweet, 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire. 
Milton. 

Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I 
may make the world ſome part of amends for many 
ill plays, by an heroick poem. Dryden. 

If our ſouls be immortal, this makes Pts ae 
amends and compenſation for the frailties of life, 
and ſufferings of this ftate. Tillotſon. 

It is a ſtrong argument for retribution hereafter, 
that virtuous perſons are very often unfortunate,, 
and vicious perſons proſperous ; which is vepug- 
nant to me nature of a Being, who appears infi- 
nitely wiſe and good in all his works ; unleſs we 
may ſuppoſe that fuch a promiſcuous dittribution 
which was neceſſary for carrying on the deſigns 
of providence in this life, will be rectified and 
made amend; for in another. Spe#ator. 

Amr'xItTY. . .. | aments, Fr. ameonitas, Lat.] 
Pleaſantneſs z agreeableneſs of ſituation. 

If the ſituation of Babylon was ſuch at firſt; as 
in the days of Herodotus, it was a feat of amenity 
and pleaſure, Brown. 

AMixTA'CEOUS. adj. [amentatus, Lat.] Hang- 
ing as by a thread. 

The pine-tree hath. ament. iccous flowers or kat- 
kins. "illere 

T9 AME/RCE. v. a. [| amvrcicr, Fr. 3 
ply 2jarare, ſeems to give the original.] 

1. To puniſh with a pecuniary penalty; to ex- 
act a fine : to inflict a forfeiture. It is a word 
originally juridical, but adopted by other writers, 
and is uſed by Spenfer of puniſhments in general. 

Where every one that miſſeth then her make. 


* be by hin amerc'd with penance dus. Sper. 


AMI 
Put T'll amzzrce you with ſo ſtrong a fine, 
Ihat you 1ball all repent the loſs of mine. 


Shak ſpeare. 
All the ſuitors were conſiderably ame» cod ; yet 


this proved but an inetfectual remedy for thoſe miſ- | 
Chiefs. i Halt. 
2, Sometimes with the particle in before the fine. 
They thall amerce him in an hundred ſhekels of | 


Gl er, and give them unto the father of the dam- 
ſel, becauſe he hith brought up an evil name up- 
ia virgin of Iſrael. Deut. XXii. 19. 
3. Sometimes it 15 uſed, in imitation of the 
Greek conſtruction, with the particle af 
Millions of ſpirits for his fault amerc'd 
Of heav'n, and from eternal ſplendours flung _ 
For his revolt. Aſilien. 
AHA CER. v. ſ. [from amerce.] He that ſets a 
tine upon any miſdemeanour; he that decrees or 
inflicts any pecuniary puniſhment or forfeiture. 
AmME/RCEMENT. J [from amrce.] The 
AukERCIA NT Nr. 47 pecuniary puniſhment of 
an offender, who ſtands at the mercy of the king, 
or other lord in his court. 
All amercements and fines that ſhall be impoſed 
pon ther, ſhall come unto themſelves. 
Spuner” 5 State of Ireland. 
Aus ACE. »./. [a corruption of the word 
41793279 Which appears from very old authorities, 
to have been carly ſoftened by omitting the 6. 
| wo aces on two dice. 
But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky lice : 

To ſhun ame; ace, that ſwept my takes away ; 
And watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey, 
Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryd. 

Muss. n. ſ. | corrupted from mice. | A prieit's 
veitment. | Dic 

AME TO DAL. adj. [from à and method} Out 
of method; without method ; irregular, 

A'METHYST. u. | 145357, contrary to 
wine, or contrary to drunkenneſs ; ſo called, ei- 


ther becauſe it is not quite of the colour of wine, ] 


or becauſe it was imagined to prevent inebriation. | 


A precious ſtone of a violet colour, bordering 
on purple. The oriental ame:tby# is the hardeſt, 


ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable ; it is generally of a 
dove colour, though ſome are purple, and others 
white like the diamond. The German is of a vio- 
let colour, and the Spaniſh are of three ſorts ; the 
beſt are the blackeſt or deepeſt violet; others are 
almoſt quite white, and ſome few tinctured with 
vellow. The amcthyſi is not extremely hard, but 
eaſy to be engraved upon, and 15 next in value to 
the emerald. Savary. Chambers. 

Some ſtones approached the granate complec- 
tio; and ſeveral nearly reſembled the am. 

Wordeward. 

A'urTuvsrT. [in heraldry] fignifies the ſame 
colour in a nobleman's coat, that purpure does in a 
gentleman's. 

AMETHY 'S TINE, adj. | from amethy/t.] Reſem- 
bling an amethyſt in colour. 


A kind of amel hin flint not compoſed of cryſ- 


tals or grains, but one enfire maſly ſtone. Grew. 

A'MIABLE. adj. ſaimable, Fr. 

. Lovely; pleaſing. 

That which is good in the actions of men, doth 
not only delight as profitable, but as amiable alſo. 

Hooker. 
She told her, while ſhe kept it, 
*Twould make her amable, ſubdue my father 
Intirely to her love ; but if ſhe loft ir, 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her loathed. Shatfp. Othello. 

2, Pretending love ; ſhewing love. 

Lay amiab!s ſiege to the honeſty of this Ford's 
wife; uſe your art of wooing. Shateſpeare. 

A'MIABLENESS. 2. f. [from amiatle.] The 
quality of being amiable ; lovelineſs ; power of 
raifing love. 

As ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiab . . of 
the voung man wears off, they have nothing left 
to commend them, but lie by among the lumber 
and re fuſe. of the A r | AAddijon. 

AMIABLY. ad: from anna: le. In an amia- 
ble.auuncr; in uch à manner as 9. excite love. 


| will. 


Corel. 


ad linguum tr 47 ut menducium. Bruno. | The firlt or 


Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in ante grey. 


tremity. 


AMI 


A'MIC ABLE. ad. [amr Lat.] Friendly + > 
kind. It is commonly uſed of more than one ; as, 
they lived in an amualle manner; but we ſeldom 
ſay, an ai able action, or an amicable man, though 
it be fo uſed in this paſlage. 

O grace ſerene; oh virtue heav'nly fair, 

Divine oblivion of low-tnouchted care 

Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the {ky ! 

And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter each mild, each ae. _— 

Receive and wrap me in eternal ret Pope. 

A'MICABLENES5, u. . {from 4. 99291. The 
quality of being amicable; friendlineſs; good- 


A'MICABLY. ad::. [from ane al le.] In an amica- 
ble manner; in a fr iendly way; with goodwill and 
concord. 


8 


They ſee . 
Through the dun miſt, in blooming heauty freſh, 
Two lovely youths, that amrcably wallt 
O'er verdint meads, and pleas'd, per haps, | revolv'd 
Anna's late conqueſts. Phi!tps. 
I found my ſubjects amicably j join, 
To leiten their defects, by citing mine. Priv. 
In 17 land itſelf, where it is pretended that the 
variety of ſects live ſo anc ably together, it is noto- 
rious how a turbulent party, joining, with the Ar- 
minians, did attempt to deſtroy the republick. 
aft on the Sentiment; of a C. O's of fino linden. 
A“uie . nf, Camictus, Lat. an: „Fr. Priman ev 
ſex indumentis epiſcops & pre />ytert tis own? , ſunt, 
amictus, alba, ©} 3s ee % 1a": ipules, S 41. tete. 
Du Cange. Amiclus 7% Collum ſtringitur, & js 
texitur, caſtitatem interin is buminis 'd fignat ; tegit enim 
6075, 715 wanitats ;S con: tet, Frringit aut.m coll im, ne inde 


vndermoſt part of a prieſt's nabit, o over whicn he 
wears the alb. 6 | 
Thus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair 


Milton. 
On ſome a prieſt, ſuccin in ame white, 
Attends. | Pepe. 
24 0 * Perg. [fi om @ _ mid, Or dt.] 


I. In the midſt; equally diſtant from either ex- 


Of the fruit 
Of eat tree in the garden we may eat; 
But of the fruit of this fair tree amid 
The garden, God hath ſaid, ye ſhall not eat. Milton. 
The two ports, the bagnio, and the Donatelli's 
ſtatue of the great duke, amid? the four flaves, 
chained to his pedeſtal, are very noble ſights. 
Addiſon. 
. Mingled with; ſurrounded by ; ; inthe ambit 
of pt 8 thing 
Amid my flock with wos my voice 1 tear, 
And, but bewitch'd, who to his flock would moan ? 
Sidney. 
So hills aid the air encounter'd hills, 
Hurl'd to and fro, with jaculation dire. Milton. 
What have I done, to name that w calthy ſwain, 
The boar amid// my cryſtal ſtreams I bring 
And ſouthern winds to blaſt my flow'ry ſpring. 
Dryden. 
Amata's breaſt the fury thus invades, 
And fires with rage amid the ſylvan ſhades. Dryd. 
3- Amongſt; conjoined with. 
Vhat tho? no real voice nor found 
And the radiant orbs be found? 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, | 
« The hand that made us is divine.” Addiſon. 
Am1'ss. ad. [from a, which, in this form of 
compoſition, often ſignifies according te, and maſs, 
the Engiuh particle, which ſhews any thing, like 
the Greek : rag, to be wrong ; as, to mijcount, to 
count erroneoully ; ; to do, to commit a crime: 
amiji therefore ſignifies not right, or out of order. | 
1. Faulty; criminal. 
- For that which thou kaſt ſworn to do amiſs, 
Ts 8 amiſs when it is truly done. | 
.Sha#-ſpeare's King Joln. 
2. Faultily ; criminally, F 


1 


A NI M 


2 hope therefore to reform ourſelves, if at 
any: time we have done aui, is not to ſever our- 


ſelves from th: church we were of before. Hz 7. 


O ye powers that ſearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoſt thoughts, 
If I have done amijs, impute it not. Adi an. 
3. In an ill ſenſe, 
She ſigh'd withal, they conſtru'd all aſs, 
And thought ſhe with'd to kiil who 1 d 85 kiſs, 


Tal fax, 


4. Wrong ; improper ; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of laws, 
which all men ought to Keep, but of counſels only 
and perſuaſions, not ami to be followed by them, 


whoſe caſe is the like. Hooker, 
Methinks, tough a man bad all ſcience, and 
All principles, yet it might not be axis to have 


ſome conſcience. Tillat an. 

5. Wrong; not according to the perfection o 
the thing, whatever it be. 

Your kindred is not much 40, tis true; 
Yet I am ſomewhat better boru than DO 
ry 7. 

I built a wall, and when the maſons plaid the 
knaves, nothing delighted me ſo much as to ftand 
by, While my ſervants threw down what whe ne” 25. 

6. Reproachful ; irreverent. 

Every. people, nation, and language, which 


ſpeak any thing amiſs againſt the God of Shadracl, 


Methach, and Abednego, ſhall be cut in piec-s, 
and their houſes ſhall be made a dunghill; hecaute 
ther e is no other hag that Can deliver after this ſort. 
Daniel, ili. 29. 


7. Impaired in health; as, I was ſfomewhut 


wmiſ; yeſterday, but am well to day. 

8. miſc is marked as an adverb, though it can- 
10t always be alverhially rendered; becauſe it al- 
ways follows the ſubſtantive to u hich it relates, 
contrary to the nature of adjectives in Englith ; 
and though we ſay the action was a , We never 
ſay an a action. 

9. miſs is uſed by Sbateſpeure as a noun ſub⸗ 
tantive. 
To my ſick ſoul, as fin's true nature is, 


Each toy feos prologue to ſome great ami. 


IIa“ . 
Au“ sSv Ox. "R$ Familſin, Lat.] Loſs. 
To AM1'T. v. a. [wnitto, Lat.] To loſe : : a word 


little in uſe. 


Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, 
whereby it acquireth no new form, but rather a 
conſiſtence or determination of its diffluency, and 
anutteth not its efſence, but condition of fluidity. 

Brown's Vulgar Erro's. 

AN v. nf. [amitie, Fr. amicitia, Lat.] Friend- 
ſhip, whether publick between nations, oppoſed 
to war, or among the people, oppoſed to diſcos, 
or between private perſons. _ 

The prophet David did think, that the very meet- 
ing of men together, and their accompanying one 
another to the houſe of God, ſhould make the 
bond of their love inſoluble, and tie them in 2 
league of inviolable ait. 

The monarchy of Great Britain was m league 
and amity with all the world. _ 

Sir Jobn Dawvies on Trellund. 

You have a noble and a true conceit 

Of godlike amity ; which appears moſt ſtrongly 

In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 
Sat. Heat "fo 

And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal axe 

Purſue this race, this ſervice dedicate 

To my deplored aſhes ; let there be 

Twixt us and them no league nor amity. NenÞort, 

AMMONIYAC. x. /. The name of a drug. 

Gru Amvoriac is brought from the Ealt In- 
dies, and is ſuppoſed to ooze from an umbellifer- 
ous plant. Dioſcorides ſays, it is the juice of 4 
Kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the plant 
is called ap. ſy!lis. Pliny calls the tree inn 
which, he ſays, grows near the temple of Jupite 
Ammon, whence the gum takes its name. It 
ought to be in dry drops, white within, yellow iſh 


without, eaſtly fufible, reſinous, ſomew hat bit- 


ter, and of a very ſharp tafte and ſmell, ſomewhat 
me ce 


Hookers | 
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A MN 
lire zarlick. This gum is ſaid to have ſerved the 
ancients for incenſe, in their ſacrifices. 

TE Savary. Trevoux. 
SAL AmMoxiac is a volatile ſalt of two 
Kinds, ancient and modern. The ancient ſort, 
deſcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native 
ſalt, zend rated in thoſe large inns where the 
crouds of piigrims, coming troin the temple of 


Jupiter Ammon, uſed to lodge; who, travelling 


upon Camels, and thoſe creatures iu Cyrene, 
where that celebrated temple ſtood, urining in 
the ſtable, or, in the parched ſands, out of this 
urine, which is remarkably ſtrong, aroſe a Kind 
of ſalt, denominated ſometimes from the temple, 
Anmoriac, and ſometimes from the country, Cy- 
rei, No more of this falt is produced there; 
and, from this deficiency, ſome ſuſpect there 
never was any ſuch thing: but this ſuſpicion is 


removed, by the large quantities of ſalt, near- 


ly of the ſame nature, thrown out by mount 
Eta. ' . 

Ihe modern ſall ammmiac is made in Egypt; 
where long-necked glaſs bottles, filled with foot, 
2 little ſea ſalt, and the urine of cattle, and 
having their mouths Juted with a piece of wet 
cotton, are placed over an oven or furnace, in a 


thick bed of aſhes, nothing but the necks appear- 


ing, and kept there two days and a night, with a 
continual ſtrong fire. The ſteam ſwells up the 
cotton, and forms a paſte at the vent-hole, hinder- 
ing the ſalts from evaporating ; which ſtick to 


| the top of the bottle, and are taken out in thoſe 


large cakes, which they ſend to England. Only 
ſoot exhaled from dung, is the proper ingredient 
in this preparation; and the dung of camels atiords 
the Nronzeſt. 

Our chymiſts imitate the Egyptian ſa! ammonzac, 
by adding one part of common falt to five of 
urine; with which ſome mix that quantity of 
ſoot, and putting the whole in a veſſel they raiſe 


from it, by ſublimation, a white, friable, farina- 


ceous ſubſtance, which they call / ammontac. 
| | Chambers. 
AnMonYACAL, adj. [from ammoniac.] Having 
the properties of ammoniac falt. - 
Human blood calcin'd, yields no fixed ſalt; 


nor is it a ſal ammoniack ; for that remains im- 


mutable after repeated diſtillations ; and diſtilla- 


tion deſtroys the anmmon:aca! quality of animal ſalt, 
aud turns them alkaline : ſo that it is a ſalt neither 
quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite acid, 
nor quite alkaline, nor quite ammmmacal; but ſoft 
and benign, approaching neareſt to the nature of 
ſal ammoniac. Bo Arbuthnot. 

AwmuxYTioN. . .. [ſuppoſed by ſome to 
come from amonitio, which, in the barbarous 
ages, ſeems to have ſignified ſupply of proviſion; 


but it, ſurely, may be more reatunably derived 
from munitio, fortification; Hoſes & munitions, Things 


for the fortreſles.] Military ſtores. 

They muſt make themſelves defenſible againſt 
ſtrangers; and muſt have the aiV{tance of ſome 
able military man, and convenient arms and am- 
munition for their defence. Bacon. 

The colonel ſtaid to put in the ammunition he 
brought with him; which was only twelve bar- 
rels of powder, and twelve hundred weight of 
match, Clarendon. 

All the rich mines of learning ranſackt are, 

To furnith ammunition for this war. 
But now his ſtores of ammunition ſpent, 

His naked valour is his only guard: 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon ſent, 

And ſolitary guns are ſcarcely heard. DN. 

AuuuNITION BREAD. n. . Bread for the ſup- 
Ply of the armies or garriſons. 

AN ESTV. u. ſ. [6pm;a] An act of obli- 
won; an act by which crimes againſt the govern- 
ment, to a certain time, are fo obliterated, that 
they can never be brought into charge. 

I never read of a Jaw enacted to take away the 
force of all laws, by which a man may ſafely 


commit upon the laſt of June, what he would in- 
fillibly be hanged for, if he committed it on the 


brit of July; by which the greateſt criminals 


way eſcape, provided they continue long enough 


n power to antiquate their crimes, and, by 


Denham. 


| 


a gallant; a man pro 


AMO 
ſtifling them a while, deceive the legiſlature into 
an amne/ y. Swift, 
Aix Ts. #. .. [anmmicvla, Lat.] Inhabit- 
ing near a river. | Die. 
Aux I“ EN OUS. nf. [ammigenus, Lat.] Born of 
A river. BP | Di. 
— 5. (+ Lat. perhaps from 4 er.] 
Ihe innermoſt membrane with which the 
fetus in the womb is moſt immediately covered, 
and with which the reſt of the ſecundines, the 
chorion, and alantois, are ejected after birth. It 
is whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alſo 
contains a nutritious humour, ſeparated by glands 
for that purpoſe, with which the foetus is pre- 
ſerved. It is outwardly cloathed with the urinary 
membrane, and the chorion, which ſometimes 
ſtick ſo cloſe to one another, that they can ſcarce 
be ſeparated. It has alſo its veſſels from the fame 
origin as the chorion. Vincy. 
AMCMUM. u. ſ. Lat.] A ſort of fruit. 
The commentators on Pliny and Dioſcorides 
diſler about the ancient mmm; but the gene- 
rality of them ſuppoſe it to be a fruit different 
from ours. The modern amamum appears to be 
the /iſon of the ancients, or baſtard ſione- pus ſley. 
It reſenibles the muſcat grape, grows in cluſters, 
and is about the thickneſs of a pea. The fruit is 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, and makes part of 
the compoſition of treacle. It is of a hot ſpicy 
taſte and ſmell. Trevoux. Chambers. 
pony gs . Cr. [amang, gemang, Saxon.) 
1. Mingled with; placed with other perſons or 


things on every fide. 
Amonſi ſtrawberries ſow here and there ſome : 


borage ſeed ; and you ſhall find the ſtrawberries 


under thoſe leaves far more large than their fel- þ 


lows. Bacon. 

The voice of God they heard, 

Now walking in the garden, by ſoft winds 

Brought to their ears, while day declin'd : they 
heard, 

And from his preſence hid themſelves 

The thickeſt trees, both man and wife. Milton. 

2. Conjoined with others, ſo as to make part 
of the number. 

I have then, as you ſee, obſerved the failings 
of many great wits among ſt the moderns, who 
have attempted to write an epic poem. Dryden. 

There were, among the old Roman ſtatues, ſe- 
veral of Venus in different poſtures and habits ; 
as there are many particular figures of her made 
after the ſame deſign. Adaijen. 

A'rrorIST. u. |. . — amour. ] An inamorato; 

elling love. 

Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as 
their mins; though caſualties ſhould fpare them, 
age brings in a neceſſity of decay; leaving doters 
upon red and white, perplexed by uncertainty 
both of the continuance of their miſtreſs's kind- 
neſs, and her beauty, both which are neceſſary 
to the amiſs; joys and quiet. Boyle. 

AMORUVSO. n. ſ. [Ital.] A man enamoured. 

| Lick. 

A'xtorRoOUS. adi. [amoroſo, Ital.) 

1. In love; enamoured; with the particle of 
before the thing loved; in Shakeſpeare, on. 

Sure my brother is amorous on Hero; and hath 


withdrawn her father to break with him about it. 


Shakeſpeare. 
The a/'r9us maſter own'd her potent eyes, 
Sigh'd when he look'd, and trembl'd as he drew : 
Each Jowig line confirm'd his firſt ſurprize, 
And as the piece advanc'd, the paſſion grew. 
Prior. 

2. Naturally inclined to love; diſpoſed to fond- 
neſs; fond. 

Apes, as ſoon as they have brought forth their 
young, Keep their eyes faſtened on them, and 
are never weary of admiring their beauty; ſo 
amor ou, is nature of whatſoever ſhe produces. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

2. Relating, or belonging to love. 

I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 

Nor made to court au am'rous looking-glaſs, 


J, that am rudely ſtampt. Shat ſp. Rich. III. 


AMO 


And, into all things from her air inſpir'd 
The ſpirit of love, and amrous delight. 
In the amoreous net 
Furſt caught they lik d; and each his liking choſe, 
Milton, 

O! how I long my careleſs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane's ſhade, and all the day 
With am'rous airs my fancy entertain, 

Invoke the muſes, and improve my vein! Hall. 

A'MoRoUSLY. adv. [from amorous.] Fondly ; 
lovingly. 

When thou wilt ſwim in that live-bath, 
Each fiſh, which every channel Bath, 
Will amoroufly to thee ſwim, i 
Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Done. 

AſuorouSNESS. . fo [from amm on.] The 
quality of being amorous ; fondneſs ; lovingnets ; 
ove. | 

All Gynecia's actions were interpreted by Ba- 
ſilius, as proceeding from jealouſy of his ae, 

Siduc . 

Lindamor has wit, and amorouſn;s enough 60 
make him find it more eaſy to defend fair ladics, 
than to defend himſelf againſt them. 

Hayle en Colour i 

AMC'RT. adv, [a la mort, Fr.] In the ſtate or 
the dead: dejected; depreiled ; ſpiritleſs. 

How fares my Kate? what, ſweeting, ali 
amort ? Sha. Tan ing the Shri. 

AuokTIZ HTN. I. . [amortefſement, am 

F 


Milian. 


ti able, Fr.] The righ* 
or act of transferring lands to mortmain; that 1s, 
to ſome community, that never is to ceate. 

Every one of the religious orders was confirm- 
cd by one pope or other; and they made an ef- 
peciil proviſion for them, after the laws of amorti- 
zation were de viſed and put in uſe by princes. 

Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canomict. 

To AMORTIZ E. v. 4. [amor tir, Fr.] To alien 
lands or tenements to any corporation, guild, or 
fraternity, and their ſucceſſors; which cannot be 
done without licence of the king, and the lord cf 
the manour. B lount. 

This did concern the kingdom to have farms 
ſufficient to maintain an able body out of pcnury, 
and to amortiæe part of the lands unto the yeo- 
manry, or middle part of the people. Bacon. 

To Amo've. v. a. | amoveo, Lat. | 

1. To remove from a poſt or ſtation : a juridi- 
cal ſenſe. 

2. To remove; to move; to alter; a ſenſe 
now out of uſe. 

Therewith, amved from his ſober mood, 

And lives he yet, ſaid he, that wrought this act? 
And do the heavens attord him vital food ? 


Fairy Queen. 
At her ſo piteous cry was much amcved 
Her champion ſtout. Fairy Queen. 


To Amo/unT. v. n. [ monter, Fr.] 

1. To rife to in the accumulative quantity; to 
compoſe in the whole ; with the particle zo. It is 
uſed of ſeyeral ſums in quantities added together. 

Let us compute a little more particularly how 
much this will amount to, or how many oceans of 
water would be neceſſary to compoſe this great 
ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or banks. 

Burn-t's Theory. 

2. It is uſed, figuratively, of the conſequence 
riſing from any thing taken altogether. 

The errours of young men are the ruin of buſi- 
neſs ; but the errours of aged men amount but mm 
this, that more might have been done, or ſooner. 

| Bacon. 

Judgments that are made on the wrong fide of 
the danger, amount to no more than an affectation 
of {kill, without either credit or effect. LI range. 

AuoluN r. n. . { from To amount The ſum to- 
tal; the reſult of ſeveral ſums or quantities accu- 
mulated. ; 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, 

Where are you now, and what is your amount? 
Vexation, Cifappointment, and remorſe. Thomp/. 

Aut u. . [amour, Fr. anvr, Lat] As af. 
fair of gallantry ; an intrigue : generally ufed of 
| vicious love. The os ſounds like o9 in poor. 


No man is of ſo general and ditfuſive a luſt, as to 


proſecute 


AMP 


proſecute his am all the world over j and let it 
burn never ſo outrageoutly, yet the impure flame 
will either die of itſelf, or conſume the body that 
harbours it. | South, 

The reſtleſs youth ſearch'd all the wor 1d around, 
But how can Jove in his amwrs be found? 
Addiſon. 

A' ER. x. , {ampne, s ax.] A tamour, with 
inflammation ; bile ; : a word ſaid, by Sinner, to 
be much in uſe in E flex ; but, perhaps not found 
in books. 

EEE SOUS. adj. api and EO. 

That which partakes of two natures, ſo as 
t lire in two elements; as, in air and water. 
A creature of ampbilious nature, 

On land a beaſt, a fiſh in water. Hudibras. 

Thoſe are called amphib:ous, which live frecly in 
the air, upon the earth, and vet are obſerved to hive 
long upon water, as if thev were natural inhabi— 
t:nts of that element; though it be worth the ex- 
amination to know, whether any of thote crea- 
tures that live at eaſe, and by choice, a good while, 
or at any time upon the earth, can live, a long 
time together, perfectly under water. Locke. 

Fiſhes contain much oil, and amprhims animals 
participate ſomewhat of the nature of fiſhes, and 
are olly. Artuthnot. 

2. Of a mixt nature, in alluſion to animals that 
live in air and water. 

Traulus of ampbiꝭ ious breed, 

Motley fruit ot mungrel ſeed ; 

By the dam fron lorclings ſprung, 

By the fire exhal'd from dung. Save. 
AwpnrBoUusNESS. n. . [from amphibious. 

The quality of being able to live in different ele- 
nents. 

AwmPHIBOLO&/GICAL. adj, {from anpbibolegy. 1] 
Doubtful. 

Xur nine. 0'G1CALLY. ade. [from amphibolo- 
cal, | Poubtfully ; with a doubtful meaning. 
AMPHIBC CL OGY. * lep eiu. | Dif- 

come of uncert:in meaning. It is diſtinguithed 
from eic, which means the double ſignifi- 
cation of a ſinglg word; as, voli regem occidere ſi- 
pere br, en eſt, 15 ampb ilobgy ; ; captar e lepor es, Mean- 
ing by 4 pores, either hares or jeſts, is equuvoca- 
tion. 

Now the Fllacies, whereby men deceive others, 
and are deceived themiclves, the ancients have di- 
vided into verbal and real; of the verbal, and 
ſuch as conclude from miſtakes of the word, there 
ze but two worthy our notation ; the fallacy of 
equivocation and amplibology. 

Brown's V: gar Errours. 

He that aftirm'd, *gainſt ſenſe, ſnow black to hs 
Night prove it by tis a? wplbology ; j 
1 lungs : are not what they ſeem. 

Verfes en Cloaveland. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to uſe 
what is moſt plain and eafy ; that the mind be not 
nuſled by amphibologiets, into fallacious deductions, 

(lanuwille. 

AwrnisoLouvs. adj. [ ji and fuaw. | Toiled 
from one to another; ſtriking each way. 

Never was there ſuch an amphribe/ous quarrel, 
both parties declaring themſelves for the king, and 
making uſe of his name in all their remonſtrances, 
to juſtify their actions. Howell. 

AzentLoGy. x. . L and ..] Equivo- 
cation: ambigwty. Die. 

AMPHISBAA'NA. n. . [1at, * ,) n. A 
ſerpent ſuppoſed to have two heads, and by conſe- 
quende to move with either end foremoſt. 

That the amphi/dzna, that is, a ſmaller kind of 
ferpent, which moveth forward and backward, 
hath two heads, or one at either extreme, Was af- 
firmed by Nicander, and others. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Scorpion, and alp, and ampluſtæna dire. Milton. 

HIN II. x. ſ. | Lat. ev4irxe, of UN and 
ua, a ſhadow. ] "Thoke people dwelling in cli- 
mates, wherein the ſhadows, at different times of 
the year, fall both ways; tothe north pole, when 


= 


the ſun is inthe ſouthern ſigns, and to the ſouth pole, 


when he 1s in the northern ſigns. Theſe are the 


pcopic who habit the torrid zone. 


ſpeciacles, as ttage-plays, or gladiators. 


Her delicate cheeks. 


o far the other's v alue. 


AM 


Auentrursz rer. n. /. Lat. du pat vr, of 0. 
and 9:21:44. A building in a circular or oval form, 
having, its area encompaſſed with rows of ſeats one 
above another; where ſpetators might behold 
The the- 
atres of the ancients were built in the form of a ſe- 
micircle, only exceeding a juſt ſemicircle by one 
fourth part of the diameter; and the amphitheatre 0 
is two theatres joined together; ſo that the long ſt 
diameter of rhe amphitheatre, was to the ſhorteſt, 
as one and a half to one. 
Within, an cnphitbeatre appear'd 
Rais'd in degrees; to fixty paces rear'd, 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 
Height was allow'd for tim above to ſee. 
D:yden. 
Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair 
at Lyons, amid the inſults and mockeries of a croud- | 
ed amphitheatre, and ſtill Keeping his ſcat; or 
{tretched upon a grate of iron, over coals of fire, 
and breathing out his ſoul, among the exquilite 
ſutfermgs of ſuch a tedious execution, rather than 
renounce his religion, or blafpheme his Saviour. 


dd. tiſor. 
AMPLE. adj. [ avplus, Lat.] 
1. Large; wide; extended. 
Heav'n defcends 
In univer al bounty, ſhedding herbs, 
And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap. 
Thomſon. 


2. Great in bulk. 


Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 


ſtration of grief? — 
She took em „ and read 'em in my preſence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd dow n 


z. Unlimitted; without reſtriction. 
Have what you atk, your preſents I receive ; 


Land vv Os and when you pleaſe, with amp/e 


lea: Did. A. 

4. Lidvrat; large ; without parſimony. 
If we ſpeak of 1tri& juſtice, God could no way 
have been bound to require man's lahours in ſo 


large and ample manner as human felicity doth im- 


port; in as much as the dignity of th1s excecdeth 
| ocker. 

-5. Magnificent; ſplendid. 
To diſpoſe the prince the more w illingly to un- 
dertake his relief, the earl made ample promiſes, 


that, within ſo many days after the ſiege thould be 


raifed, he would advance his highneſs's le ies with 
two thouſand men. Clarendon. 

6. Diffuſive ; not contratted ; as, an a mple nar- 
rative; that is, not an epitome. 

AlMrLEN ESS. 7. /. from ample.] The quality 
of being ample; largeneſs; ſplendour. 

Impoſſible it is for a perſon of my condition to 
produce any thing in proportion either to the a- 
pleneſs of the body you repreſent, or of the places 
you bear. South, 

To AM ATE. v. 4. ampli, Lat. | To en- 
large; to make greater; to extend. 

He ſhall look upon it, not to traduce or exte- 


nuate, but to explain, and dilucidate, to add and 


ampliate. rown, 

Au LT 1oN. 2. J. from ampliate.] 

1. Enlargement; exaggeration ; extention. 

Odious matters admit not of an amplintion, but 
ought to be reſtrained and interpreted in the mildeit 
ſcnſe. TI 
Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

2. Diffuſeneſs; enlargement. | 

The obſcurity of the ſubject, and the prejudice 
and prepoſſeſſion of moſt readers, may plead ex- 
cuſe for any ampliations or repetitions that may be 
found, whilſt 1 labour | to expreſs myſelf plain and 
full. <lder. 

To AMPLYFICATE. v. a. | omplifico, Lat.] To 
enlarge; to ſp1 ad out; to amplify. Diet. 

AurLirid aT TON. . f. [ amplification, Fe. am- 
Plificatio, Lat. 

1. Enlargement; ; extenſian. 

2. It is uſually taken in a rhetorical ſenſe, and 
implies exaggerated repreſentation, or diffuſe nar- 
rative; an image heightened beyond reality; a 
narrative enlarged with many circumſtances. 


Sha. King Lear. 


| 


inquiſition of nature is, and accuſtom themſelves, 


AMP 


I an | ſamnixrily, without A ampli), cation ut 
all, ſhew in what manner defects have been ſup. 
plied. Daz ien. 

Thing; unknown ſeem greater than they orc, 
and are uſually received with amp/i/.c.1ion; above: 
their nature. Brow!'s Fuigar Erraoas), 

Is the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredi- 
ble amplifications ? It may be anſwered, if he had 
put theſe extravagancies into the mouth of Ulyſſes, 
he had been unpardonable; but they (uit well Willi 
the character of Alcinous. of, 

A'MPLIFIER. u. 1 | ftrom To amplify. ] One this 
enlarges any tl.ing ; one that exaggeratcs ; one th;4 
repr efents any thing with a large diſplay of the bet 
circumſtances ; it being uſually taken in a good 
ſenſe. 

Dorillaus could need no ampliſien', mouth for the 
higheſt point of praiſe, Stan: Ye 

To AMPLIFY. v. a. | amplifier, Fr. ERR 

To enlarge; to encreaie any material ſub. 
Nantes or obj cet of ſenſe. 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided his 
cheſts, and coins, and bags, he ſeemeth to hunſe!f 
richer than he was: and therefore a wav to . 


phfy any thing, is to break it, and to make anato- 


my of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine it accord. 
ing to the ſeveral circumſtances. Bc. 
All concaves that proceed from more narrow ta 
more broad, do amplify the ſound at tlie conung 
gut. Draco, 
2. To enlarge, or extend any thing incorporcal. 
As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew 
up in theſe blind ages, ſo grew up in them withal 
4a defire of anplifying their power, that they miglit 
be as great in temporal forces, as men's opinions 
have formed them in ſpiritual matters. 
R. tet 1s 2. 


3. To exaggerate any thing; to enl arge it by the 
manner of rc preſentation. ; 
Thy general is my lover ; I have been 
The book of his good acts; whence men have 
read | 
His fame unparallel'd, haply amplified. Shak, 
Since I have plainly laid open the negligence ard 


errours of every age that is paſt, I would not w il- 


lingly ſeem to flatter the preſent, by amplifying 
the diligence and true judgment of thoſe ſervitours 
tha: have laboured in this vineyard, Davis. 

4. Lo enlarge; to improve by new additions. 

In paraphrate the author's words are not drictly 
followed, his ſenſe too is amplified but not altered, 
as W aller s tranſlation of Virgil. Dryden, 

I feel age advancing, and my health is inſutfci- 
ent to increaſe and amplify theie remarks, to con- 
firm and improve thete rules, and to illuminate 
the ſeveral pages. Watrs, 

To A/MPLIYY. v. n. Frequently with the par- 
t icle on. 

1. Jo ſpeak largely in many W ords; to lay one's 
ſelf out in diffuſion. 

When you attect to FREY on the former 
branches of a diſcourſe, you will often lay a ne- 
ceſlity upon yourſelf of contracting the latter, and 
prevent yourſelf in the moit important part. of 
your deſign.  Wattss Logicke 

2. To form large and pompous repreſentations, 

An excellent e rd for the ſtone might be 
conceived, by nie fying apprehenſtons able to 
break a diamond. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I have ſometimes been forced to amp/ify en 
others ; but here where the ſubject is ſo fruitful, 
that the harveſt overcomes the reaper, I am ſhort- 
ened by my chain. Dx; den. 

Homer amplifies, not invents; and as there was 
really a people called Cyclopeans, ſo they might 
be men of great went: or giants. 

Tape“ 3 Odyfev. ; 

A'MPLITUDE. . . (anphicade, Fr. ampirtudog 
me 

. Extent. 

\harey er I look upon, within the anplinads of 

heaven and carth, 1s evidence of human ignorance. 
Glanwilis 

2. Wed greatneſs. _ 
Men ſhould learn how fevere a thing the true 


uy 


4 ur 


py the light of particulars, to enlarge their minds 

to the amplit de of the world, and not reduce the 

world to the narrowneſs of their minds. Bacon. 

3. Capacity; extent of intellectual faculties. 
With more than human gifts from heav'n 

adorn'd, | 

Perfections abſolute, graces divine, 

And amplitude of mind to greateſt deeds. Millon. 

4. Splendour; grandeur ; dignity. - 

In the great frame of kingdoms and common- 
wealths, it is in the er of princes, or eſtates, 
to add amplitude and greatneſs to their Kingdoms. 
Bacon Eays. 
r. Copiouſneſs ; abundance. | 

You ſhould ſay every thing which has a proper 
and direct tendency to this end; always proporti- 
oning the amplitude of your matter, and the ful- 
neſs of your diſcourſe, to your great deſign ; the 
length of your time, to the convenience of your 
'hearers.. : Watts's Logick. 

6. Ampiitade of the rang: of a prof cile, denotes 


the horontal line ſubhtending the path in Which it 


moved. | | 

7. Anplitud', in aſtronomy, an arch of the ho- 
riꝛon, intercepted between the true eaſt and weſt 
point thereof, and the centre of the ſun or ſtar at 

its riſing or ſetting. It is eaſtern or ortive, when 
the ſtar riſes, and weſtern or occiduous, when the 
ſtar ſers. The eaſtern or weſtern amplitude, are al- 
ſo called northern or ſouthern, as they fall in the 
northern or ſouthern quarters of the horizon. 
3. Magnetical amplitude, is an arch of the hori- 
zon contained between the ſun at his riſing, and 
the eaſt or weſt point of the compaſs; or, it is 
the difference of the riſing or ſetting of the ſun, 
from the eaſt or welt parts of the compaſs. 
: Chambers. | 
 A'meLy, adv. ſample, Lat.] 1 
1. Largely ; liberally. 1 
oY For whoſe well-being, 
So , and with hands ſo liberal, | 
Thou haſt provided all things. Milton, 
The evidence they had before was enough, 
amp y enough, to convince them; but they were 
reſolved not to be convinced : and to thoſe, who 
are reſolved not to be convinced, all motives, all 
arguments are equal. > 
2. At large; without reſerve. 
| At return 
Of him ſo lately promis'd to thy aid, 
The woman's ſeed ; obſcurely then foretold, 
Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. 
: Milton. 
3 At large; copiouſly ; with a diffuſive de- 
tail. | | 
Some parts of a poem require to be emply writ- 
ten, and with all the force and elegance of words ; 
others muſt be caſt into ſhadows ; that is, paſſed 
over in filence, or but faintly touched. | 
Deryden's Dufreſnoy. 

To \/MPUTATE. v. a. ſamputo, Lat.] To cut 
off a limb: a word uſed only in chirurgery. _ 

Amongſt the cruizers, it was complained, that 
their ſurgeons were too active in amputating frac- 
tured members M iſeman's Surgery. 

Aurvræriox. . .. [amputaito, Lat.) 

The operation of cutting off a limb, or other 
part of the body. The uſual method of perform- 
ing it, in the inſtance of a leg, is as follows. The 
proper part for the operation being four or five 
inches below the knee, the ſkin and fleſh are firſt 
o be drawn very tight upwards, and ſecured from 
returning by a ligature two or three fingers broad : 
above this ligature another looſe one is paſſed, for 
the gripe 3 which being twiſted by means of a 

tick, may be ſtraitened to any degree at pleaſure. 
Ihen the patient being conveniently ſituated, and 
tie operator placed to the inſide of the limb, which 


to be held by one aſſiſtant above, and another | 


de lo the part deſigned for the operation, and the 
xripe ſefficiently twiſted, to prevent too large an 
axmorrhage, the fleſh is, with a ſtroke or two, to 
be ſeparated from the bone with the diſmembering 
cnife. Then the perioſtium being alſo divided 


trem the bone with the back of the knife, ſaw the 


£-tterbury. | 


ways taken in an ill ſenſe. 


the power of amuſing. I know not that this is a 


done afundezy with as few itrokes as poſſi f 


AN 


When two parallel bones are concerned, the fleſh | 


that grows between them muſt likewiſe be ſepa- 
rated before the uſe of the ſxw. This being done, 
the gripe may be flackened, to give an opportunity 
of ſearching for the large blood veſſels, and ſecur- 
ing the hemorrhage at their mouths. After mak- 
ing proper applications to the ſtump, locſen the 
fir!t ligature, and pull both the ſkin and the fleſh, 
as far as conveniently may be, over the ſtum p, to 
cover it; and ſecure them with the croſs 1t:tch 
made at the depth of half or three quarte:s cf an 
inch in the ſkin. Then apply pledgets, aſtringents, 
plaiſters, and other neceſſaries. Chambers. 

The Amazons, by the amputation of their right 
breaſt, had the frecr uſe of their bow. 

; Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

A'mruLET. . ſ. [amulitte, Fr. amuletun, or 
amoletum, guod malum amolitur, Lat.] An append- 
ed remedy, or preſervative : a thing hung about 
the neck, or any other part of the body, tor pre- 
venting or curing of ſome particular diſeaſes. 

That ſpirits are corporeal, ſeems at firit view a 
conceit derogative unto himſelf; yet herein he 
eſtabliſheth the doctrine of luſtrations, amulets, 
and charms. Brown's Vulgar Errour\. 

They do not certainly know the falfity of what 
they report ; and their ignorance muſt ſerve you 
as an amulet againſt the guilt both of deceit and 
malice. Government of the Tongue. 

Amurco's1Ty, n. . [amurca, Lat.] The qua- 
lity of lees or mother of any thing. Diet. 

To AMU'SE. v. a. | amer, Fr.] 

1. To entertain with tranquillity z to fi! with 
thoughts that engage the mind, without diſtract- 
ing it. To divert implies ſomething more lively, 
and to plcaſe, ſomething more important. It is 


therefore frequently taken in a ſenſe bordering on 


contempt. 

They think they ſee viſions, and are arrived to 
ſome extraordinary revelations; when, indeed, 
they do bot dream dreams, and amuſe themſelves 
with the fantaſtick ideas of a buſy imagination. 

Decay of Pity. 

I cannot think it natural for a man, who is 

much in love, to amye himſelf with trities. 
Walſh. 

2. To draw on from time to time; to keep in 
expectation; as, he amuſed his followers with idle 
promiſes. | 

Amu'seEMENT. . . [amuſement, Fr.] That 
which amuſes ; entertainment. 

Every interett or pleaſure of life, even the moſt 
trifling amuſement, is ſutiered to poſtpone the one 
thing neceſſary. Rogers. 

During his confinement, his amuſement was to 
give poiſon to dogs and cats, and ſee them expire 
by ſlower or quicker torments. ' Pope. 

I was left to ſtand the battle, while others who 
had better talents than a draper, thought it no un- 
pleaſant amwſement to look on with ſafety, whiltt 
another was giving them diverſion, at the hazard 
of his liberty. Swift. 

Aus ER. ».f. [amuſeur, Fr.] He that amuſes, 
as with falſe promiſes. The French word is al- 


Auv's ivx. adj. from ammſc.] That which has 


current word. 

But amaz'd ; 

Beholds th' amufive arch before him fly, 

Then vaniſh quite away. Thomſon. 

Amvy'@DALATE, adj. [ amygdala, Lat.] Made 
of almonds. | 

Amv'cDaLINE. adj. [amygdala, Lat.] Relat- 
ing to almonds; reſembling almonds. 

Ax. article, | ane, Saxon. cen, Dutch, cr, Ger- 
man.] The article indefinite, uſed before a vowel, 
or h mute. See A. 

1. One, but with leſs emphaſis; as, there 
ſtands à houſe. 

Since he cannot be always employed in ſtudy, 
reading, and converſation, there will be many ar 
hour, beſides what his exerciſes will take up. 

Locke. 
as, an elephant might ſwim 


— - 


ö > . 
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2. Any, or ſome; 
in this water. 


ANA 


the leaſt at a loſs concerning any branch of * ; 
oc le. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod, 

An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of — | 
epe. 

3. Sometimes it ſignifies, like a, ſome particu- 
lar ſtate ; but this is now diſuſed. 

It is certain that odours do, in a ſmall degree, 
nourtth ; eſpecially the odour of wine; and We 
ſee men an hungred do love to ſmell hot bread. 

Bac on, 

4. An is ſometimes, in old authors, a contrac- 
tion of ard if. | 
He can't flatter, he! | 
An honeſt mind and plain, he muſt ſpeak truth; 
An they will take it ſo; if not, he's plain. 


Shakeſpeare. 
5. Sometimes a contraction of and before if. 


Well I know | 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face that 
had it. 
— He will a' if he live to be a man. 
Shakeſpeare, 
6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if. 


peare's lion in Pyramus and Thiſbe, roars. an it 
were any nightingale. | 
ANA. adv. ¶ eve.) A word uſed in the preſcrip- 


and honey each two ounces. 


take, 
Ina of each does the juſt mixture make. 
| Cowley, 
He'll bring an apothecary, with a chargeable 
long bill of aras. Dryden. 
A'NA. n. ſ. Books ſo called from the laſt ſylla« 
bles of their titles; as, Scaligerana, Thuamana 3 
they are looſe thoughts, or caſual hints, dropped 
by eminent men, and collected by their friends. 


or reflected: an anacamptick ſound, an echo; an 
anacamptick hill, a hill that produces an echo. 


light, or catoptricks. It has no ſingular. 
ANACATHAKTICK. n. ſ. [See CATHARTICK 
Any medicine that works upwards. VINCY» 
ANACEPHALAOSIS. n. f. | dvaxipadangs. }] 
Recapitulation, or ſummary of the principal heads 
of a diſcourſe. 


monk who, with the leave of- his ſuperior, leaves 
the convent for a more auſtere and ſolitary. life. 

Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth fit, 
Vow'd to this trench, like an anachortte, Dos ne. 

Axa'curon1sm. . ſ. | from «wx and yor@-. | An 
errour in computing time, by which events are mi- 
placed with regard to each other. It ſeems pro- 
perly to ſignify an errour by which an event is 


errour 1n chronology. | 

This leads me to the defence of the famous ara- 
chroniſm, in making neas and Dido cotempora- 
ries: for it is certain, that the hero lived almoſt 
two hundred years before the building of Carthage. 


| Dryd-s. 
AxAcL Ticks. n. . [di and www] The 
doctrine of refracted light; dioptricks. It has no 


ſingular. | 
. ANADIPLOSIS. n. ſ. a h.] Reduplica- 
tion ; a figure in rhetorick, in which the laſt word 
of a foregoing member of a period becomes the 
firſt of the following; as, he retained his wirtues as 
midi all his misfortunes, misfortunes which only 
his virtue brought upon him. * 
ANacocE'TiCAL. adj. [avy3y1]} That which 
contributes or relates to ſpiritual elevation, or re- 
ligious raptures ; myſterious ; elevated above hu- 


manity. | DiF. 
Axaco'cICAL. adj. [anagogigur, Fr.] Myſteri- 
ous ; elevated; religiouſly exalted. Dit. 


Anaco'G1CALLY. adv, | from anagogical.] My», 


ſteriouſly; with religious eletation. > 
Vol. I. Ne, 3» K | A'NAGR AM. 


Aadiſon. 


tions of phy ſick, importing the like quantity; as, 
wine and honey, @ or an Ji; that is, of wine 


In the ſame weight prudence and innocenco 


Axaca/mpT1CK5.n. ſ. The doctrine of reflected 


Dict. 


placed too early; but is generally uſed for ny 


He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in 


My next pretty correſpondent, like Shakeſ-- 


Axaca'/mPTICK. adj. [avreneparhe, | Reflecting, 


Anxa'cnort TE. \ n.{. [ſometimes viciouſly writ» 
Avxa/cuorxtTE. ſten anchorite ; aveywpirng] A 


- 


ANA 


ANAGRAM. ». ſ. Cc and g.] A conceit 
ariſing from the letters of a name tranſpoſed ; as 
this, of V,, %, i, an, N, o, y, attorney-general to 
Charles I. a very laborious man, I moyl in law. 

Though all her parts be not in th' uſual place, 
She hath yet the anag/ am of a good face: 

It we might put the letters but one way, 
In that lean dearth of words what could we ſay ? 
Donne. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe fame 
In keen lanibicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 

AnNacRra/MMATISM. u. . [from anagram. The 
act or practice of making anagrams. 

The only quinteſſence that hitherto the alchymy 
of wit could draw out of names, is anagrammatiſm, 
or metagrammatiſm, which is a diſſolution of a 
name truly written into his letters, as his elements, 
and anew connexion of it by artificial tranſpoſition, 
it hout addition, ſubſtraction, or change of any 
letters into different words, making ſome perfect 
ſenſe appliable to the perſon named. Camden. 

AN AGRNMMAT IS T. 2. f. | from anagram.| A 
maker of amagrams. 

To Anacka'MMaT1ZE. V. n. | anagrammatiſer, 
Fr.] To make anagrams. 

AnaLt'e TICK. adj. .] Corforting ; 
corroborating ; a term of phyſick. 

Araleptick medicines cheriſh the nerves, and re- 
new the fpirits and ſtrength. Quincy, 

Ana'LoGAL. adj. | from analogous. J Analo- 
gous; having relation. 

When I fee many analogal motions in animals, 
thongh I cannot call them voluntary, yet 1 ſee 
them ſpontaneous, I have reaſon to conclude that 
theſe in their principle are not ſimply * 

ate. 

ANALo'G1CAL. adj. from analogy. ] 

71. Uſed by way of analogy. It ſeems properly 
diſtinguiſhed from analogous, as words from things; 
analogous ſignifies having relation, and analogica! 
having the quality of repreſenting relation. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true 
God, and that not as a proper likeneſs, but by 
analogical repreſergation. Stilling flect. 

When a word, which originally ſignifes any par- 
ticular idea or object, is attributed to ſeveral other 
objects, not by way of reſemblance but on the ac- 
count of ſome evident reference to the original idea, 
this is peculiarly called an analegical word; fo a 
ſound or healthy pulſe, a ſound digeſtion, ſound 
fleep, are ſo called, with reference to a ſound and 
healthy conſtitution ; ; but if you ſpeak of ſound 
doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, this is by way of re- 
ſemblance to health, and the words are metapho- 
rical. Watts's Logick. 

2. Analogous ; having reſemblance or relation. 

There is placed the minerals between the ina- 
nimate and vegetable province, participating ſome- 
thing analegical to either. 
Hales's Origin of Mankind. 
AxNAaLo/G1CALLY. adv. | from analoyical.) In an 
analogical manner; in an analogous manner. 

I am convinced, from the ſimplicity and unifor- 
mity of the Divine Nature, and cf all his works, 
that there is ſome one univerſal principle, running 
through the whole ſyſtem of creatures anatogical!y, 
and congrnous to their relative natures. Cheyne. 

AxaLo/cicarNness. n. f. [from analogical.| 
The quality of being analogical; fitneſs to be ap- 
pied for the illuſtration of ſome analogy. 

AxX\LoOoisM. n. . [arwvoytus.] An argu- 
ment from the cauſe to the effect. 

To ANA'LOG)ZE. v. a. | from analogy.] To ex- 
plain dy way of analogy; to form ſome reſem- 
blance between ditferent things; to conſider ſome- 
thing with regard to ite analogy with fomewhat elſe. 

WW e have ſyſtems of material bodies, diverily 
figured and firu: ted, if ſeparately conſidered ; they 
repreſent the object of the dehre, which is ana lo- 
gized by attraction or gra. itation. Cheyne. 

Aa LoGous. „di. | ea and ; 

. Having andy; bearing ſome reſemblance 
or eee ; ha. ing foniething parallel. 

Fxerciſe makes things eaſy, that would be 
otherwiſe very hard; as, in labour, watchings, 
_ and COIs ; and then there is mar“ ana- 

2 


dut ignorants. 


ANA 


body. It is folly and infirmity that makes us deli- 
cate and froward. 
Many important conſequences may bs drawn 
from the obſer vation of the moſt common things, 
and analog ou; reaſonings from the cauſes of them. 
Arbuthnot. 

a. Tt has the word to before the thing to which 
the reſemblance is noted. 

This incorporeal ſubſtance may have ſome ſort 
of exiſtence, analagous to corporeal extenſion : 
though we have no adequate conception hereof. 

Locle. 

N n. |. [ eveedoyure. ] 

. Reſemblance between things with regard to 
Pha circumſtances or effects; as learning is ſaid 
to enlighten the mind ; that is, it is to the mind 
what light is to the eye, by enabling it to diſcover 
that which was hidden before. | 

From God it hath procceded, that the church 
hath evermore held a preſcript form of common 
Prayers although not 1n all things every where the 

fame, yet, for the moſt part, retaining the ſame 
analogy. Hooker. 

What T here obſerve of extraordinary revelation 
and prophecy, will, by analagy and due proportion, 
extend even to thoſe communications of God's 
* in, that are requiſite to ſalvation. South. 

When the thing to which the analogy is ſup- 
29450 happens to be mentioned, analogy has after 
it the particles to or birth; when both the things 
are mentioned after analogy, the particle between or 
betwixt is uſed. 

If the body politic have any aza/hgy to the natu- 
ral, an act of oblivion were necetlary in a hot 
diſtemper'd ſtate. Dryden. 

By analogy with all other liquors and concretions, 
the form of the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, 
could not be the ſame with that of the preſent 
earth. Burnet's Theory. 

If we make Juvenal expreſs the cuſtoms of our 
country, rather than of Rome, it is when there 
was ſome analogy betrbix the cuſtoms. Dryden. 

3. By grammarians, it is ufed to ſignify the 
agreement of ſeveral words in one common mode ; 
as, from ode is formed ed, from hate, bated, 
from grieves grieved. 

ANAL vs 18. n, ſ. dig.] 

1. A ſeparation of a compound body into the 
ſeveral parts of which it conſiſts. 

There is an account of dew falling, in ſome 


grows extremely fetid ; ſo that the analy/is of the 
dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beſt me- 
thod of finding ſuch contents of the ſoil as are 
within the reach of the ſun. Arbuthnot. 

2. A conſideration of any thing in parts, ſo as 
that one particular is firſt conſidered, then ano- 
ther. 

Analyſis conſiſts in making experiments and ob- 
ſervations, and in drawing general concluſions 


from them by induction, and admitting of no ob- 
ections but ſuch as are taken from experiments, 


or other certain truths. Newton's Opticks. 

3- A ſolution of any thing, whether corporeal 
or mental, to its firſt elements; as of a ſentence 
to the fingie words; of a compound word, to the 
particles and words which form it; of a tune, to 
ſingle notes ; of an argument, to ſimple propoſi- 
tions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by 
an analyſis of its true initial cauſes; till we know 
the firſt ſprings of natural motions, we are ſtill 
Glanville, 

AnaLly'TICAL. adj. [from analyſis.] 

1. That which reſolves any thing into its firſt 
principles ; that which ſeparates any compound. 
See ANALYSIS. 


inaccurateneſs of the analytical experiments vulgar- 

ly 1 on. Boyle 
That which proceeds by analyſis, or by tak- 

is the parts of a compound into diſtin and par- 

ticular conſideration. 

Deſcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the 


| 


3 in the exerciſe of the mind, to that of the 


L' Eſtrange.. 


places, in the form of butter or greaſe, which | 


of nee 


Either may be probably maintained againſt the 


ANA 
particular and analytical account of the univerfal 
fabrick: yet he intends his principles but for hy- 
potheſes. Glanville, 

ANALY'TICALLY. adv. [from analytical.) In 
ſuch a manner. as ſeparates varipounds into fim- 
ples. See ANALYSIS. 

ANALY/T1CK. adj. CG] The manner 
of reſolving compounds into the ſimple conſtituent 
or component parts, applied chiefly to mental ope- 
rations. 

He was in logick a great critick, | 
Profoundly ſk1ll'd in @nalytick. Hudibras, 

Analytick method takes the whole compound as 
it finds it, whether it be a ſpecies or an individual, 
and leads us into the knowledge of it, by reſolving 
into its firſt principles, or parts, its gencrick na- 
ture, and its ſpecial properties; and there ſore it is 
called the method of reſolution. Matis Lag ick. 

To ANALYZE. v. a. [avww.] To reſolve a 
compound into its firſt principles. See AnaLvs1s, 

Chymiſtry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, 
in ſome meaſure, to ana/yze them, and take 
aſunder their heterogeneous parts, in many chy- 
mical experiments, we may, better than in others, 
know what manner of budies we employ ; art hay- 
ing made them more ſimple or uncompounded, thn 
nature alone is wont to preſent them us. Be. 

To analyze the immorality of any action into its 
laſt principles; if it be enquired, why fuch an c- 
tion is to be avoided, the immediate anſwer is, be- 
cauſe it is ſin. Norris“; Miſcell, 

When the ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into ſubj<'t 


and predicate, propoſition, argument, act, object, 


cauſe, effect, adjunct, oppoſite, Sc. then it is 


| analyzed analogically and metaphyſically. This laſt 


is what is chiefly meant in the theological ſchool, 
when they ſpeak of analyzing a text of ſcripture. ; 
Waits's © 

ANALYZER. . ſ. [from To analyze.] I hat 
which has the power of analyzing. 

Particular reaſons incline me to doubt, whether 
the fire be the true and univerſal analyzer of mixt 
bodies. Boyle. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS. n. ſ. [c and Hf.] Pe- 
formation; a perſpective projection of any thing, 
ſo that to the eye, at one point of view, it ſhall ap- 
pear deformed, in another, an exact and regular 
repreſentation. Sometimes it is made to appear 
confuſed to the naked eye, and regular, when 
viewed in a mirrour of a certain form. 

ANANAS. u. ſ. The pine apple. 

It has a flower confiſting of one leaf, divided 
into three parts, and funnel- ſhaped; the embrycs 
produced in the tubercles afterwards become fruit; 
the ſeeds in the tubercles are ſmall, and almoſt 
kidney ſhaped. 

The ſpecies are, 1. Oval-ſhaped pine apple, with 
a whitiſh fleſh. 2. Pyramidal pine-apple, with a 
yellow fleſh. 3. Pine-apple, with ſinooth leaves. 
4. Pine-apple, with ſhining green leaves, and 
ſcarce any ſpines on their eaten. 5. The olive- 
coloured pine. Miller. 

Witneſs thou beſt anana, thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er 

The poets imag'd in the golden age. Thomſon, 

ANA'NAS, wild. The ſame with penguin. See 
PENGUIN. 

ANA'PHORA. n. , [ 4repcee. ] A figure, when 
ſeveral clauſes of a ſentence are begun with the 
ſame word, or ſound ; as,—IV here is the wiſe * 
WFhere is the ſcribe® Where is the diſputer of this 
world? 

ANAPLERO'TICK. edi. [ axeonngav.] That which 
fills up any vacuity ; uſed of 1 which 
romote fleſh. 

A'NARCH., . , [See Anarenv.] An authour 


Him thus the anarch old, 
With fault' ring ſ Pear and vifage incompos'd, 
Anſwer'd. NM 7 
ANAXA'RCHICAL. adj. . [from anare by.] Confuſed; 
without rule or ee eee 
In this anarchical and rebellious ſtate of human 


nature, the faculties belonging to the material 


world preſume to determine the nature * ſub- 


Cheyne. 


| philoſophers that went before him, in giving a 1 belonging to the ſupreme Spirit. 


Kune hr. 


ANA 


Naanenv, n. ſ. ſemgia] Want of govern- 
ment; a ſtate in which every man js unaccounta- 
ble; a ſtate without magiſtracy. | 
= Where eldeſt night 

And chaos, anceſtors of nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidſt the noiſe | 

Of endleſs wars, and by confuſion ſtand. Milton. 

Arbitrary power is but the firſt natural ſtep 
from anarchy, or the ſavage life; the adjuſting 
power and freedom being an effect and conſe- 
quence of maturer thinking. Sevift. 

ANASA'RCA. n. . [from a and ow2E.] A ſort 
of dropſy, where the whole ſubitance is ſtuffed 
with pituitous humours. = Quincy. 

When the lympha ſtagnates, or is extravaſated 
under the ſkin, it is called an anaſarce. 

555 6 | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Axa ROS. adj. [from anaſarca.] Relating 
to an anaſarca; partaking of the nature of an 
anuſarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an aſcites, with an 

anaſurcous ſwelling on her belly, thighs, and legs. 
Wiſcman. 

Axas Toma'T1ICK. adj. [from vw and $5444. | 
That which has the quality of opening the veilels, 
or of removing obſtructions. | 

ANASTOMOSIS, n. ſ. from &«:z and $%.] 
The inoſculation of veiſels, or the opening of one 
veſſel into another; as, of the arteries into the 
Veins. 

ANA'STROPHE. n. {. \ais559%), a prepoſterous 
placing, from e@regg/p.] A figure whereby words 

Which ſhould have been precedent, are poſt- 
poned. | 

ANATHENMA. n. ſ. [ D. 

1. A curſe pronounced by eccleſiaſtical authori- 
ty; excomraunication.. 

Her bare anatbemas fall but like ſo many bruta 
felmina upon the ſchiſmatical; who think them- 
ſelves ſhrewdly hurt, forſooth, by being cut off 
from the body, which they chooſe not to be of. 

South's Sermons. 

2. The object of the curſe, or perſon curſed. 
This ſeems the original meaning, though now little 
uſe. 

AvaTnurmalTICAL. adj. [from anathema. ] That 
which has the properties of an anathema; that 
which relates to an anathema. 

ANATHEMATICALLY. adv. [from 
t:c:l.] In an anathematical manner. 
To AxATUTMATIZ E. v. a. [from anathema.] 
To pronounce accurſed by eccleſiaſtical authority; 
to excommunicate. 

They were therefore to be anathematizrd, and, 
with deteſtation, branded and banithed out of the 
church. Hammond. 
Ax ATH EROS. adj. [from aas and fero, Lat.] 
Producing ducks. Not in uſe. 

If there be anatiſeruus trees, whoſe corruption 
breaks forth into barnacles; yet, if they corrupt, 
they degenerate into maggots, which produce not 
them again. Brown's Fuls. Err. 

Axalr 0CISM. 2. ſ. [ anatoriſmus, Lat. d,]. 
The accumulation of intereſt upon intereſt ; the 
addition of the intereſt due for money lent, to the 
3 ſum. A ſpecies of uſury generally forbid- 

n. 

AxarTo'mical. at. [from anatomy. 

1. Relatinz or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught by logick to view a thing 
completely in all its parts, by the help of diviſion, 
it has the aſe of an azatomical knife, which diſſects 
an animal body, and ſeparates the veins, arteries, 
nerves, muſcles, membranes, &c. and ſhews us 
the ſeveral parts which go to the compoſition of a 
complete animal. Watts s Logick. 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught in anato- 
my; conſidered as the object of anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary diſtortion of the 
muſcles, which is the anatorical cauſe of laughter; 
but there is another cauſe of laughter, which de- 
cency requires. | Swift. 

3- Anatomized; diſſected; ſeparated. 

The continuation of ſolidity is apt to be confound- 


anathema» 


ed with, and, if we will look into the minute anti- 
different from hard- 


micul Parts of matter, is little Lack 
1 8 Los Re: 


ls. 


ANC 


AvaTo'MICALLY. adv, ¶ ſrom avatorical,] In 
an anatomical manner; in the ſenſe of an ana- 
tomiſt; according to the doctrine of anatomy. 

While ſome affirmed it had no gall, intending 
only thereby no evidence of anger or fury, other. 
have conſtrued anatomcally, and denied that par! 
at all. | Brown's Vulgar Errors 

Ax TOAST. . f. cab. He that ſtudie 
the ſtructure of animal bodies, by means of dit- 
ſection; he that divides the bodies of animals, 
to diſcover the various parts. 

Andtonmſis adjucged, that if nature had been ſuf. 
fered to run her own courſe, without this fatal 
interruption, he might have doubled his age. 

; Heawcl. 

Hence hen anatomiſ?; diſcourſe, 

How like brutes organs are to ours; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might ſoon be made a wit; 

And that, for any thing in nature, | 

Pigs might ſqueak love odes, dogs bark ſatire. 
| 2 Prior, 

To AXA/TOMIZE, v. a. | aviltpons. ] 

1. Todiffet an animal; to divide the body in- 

to its component or conſtituent parts. 

Our induſtry muſt even axitmize every particle 
of that body, which we are to uphold. Hooker. 

2. To lay any*thing open diſtinctly, and by mi- 
nute parts. 

I ſpeak but brotherly of him, but ſhould I an- 
tore him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and 
weep, and then mult look pale and wonder. 
Shak-ſprare. 
diſguis'd, 


Then dark diſtinctions reaſon's light 
Denham, 


And into atoms truth aratomiz'd, 
ANA'TOMY. . /. [&uiquiz:] 
1. The art of dilecting the body. ; 

It is proverbial!y taid, er fra bilis in:ſ?, ba- 
bet et muſca ſplenem 3 whereas theſe parts anatomy 
hath not diſcovered in inſects. Brown's Vulg. Er. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as in 
that of the body; more good will accrue to man- 
kind, by attending to the large, open, and per- 
ceptible parts, than by ſtudying too much ſuch 
finer nerves and veſſels, as will for ever eſcape 
our obſervation. Pope. 
2. The doctrine of the ſtructure of the body, 
learned by diſſection. 

Let the muſcles be well inſerted and bound to- 
gether, according to the knowledge of them 
which is given us by anatomy. Dryden. 

3. The act of dividing any thing, whether cor- 
poreal or intellectual. | 

When a moneyed man hath divided his cheſts, 
he ſeemeth to himſelf richer than he was; there» 
fore, a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, 
and to make anatomy of it in ſeveral parts. Bacon, 

4. The body ſtripped of its integunents; a ſke- 
leton. 

O that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth, 
Then with a paſſion T would ſhake the world, 
And rouze from fleep that fell arutomy, | 
Which cannot hear a feeble lady's voice. Shake(p. 

5. By way of irony or ridicule, a thin meagre 
perſon. | 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd 

villain, | 


| A mere anten, a mountzbank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 


A needy, hollow-ey'd, ſharp looking wretch, 
A living dead man. Shak:ſpeare's Com. of Errours. 

A/xXaTrON. x. ſ. The ſcum which ſwims upon 
the molten glaſs in the furnace, which, when 
taken off, melts in the air, and then coagulates in- 
to common ſalt. It is likewiſe that ſalt which ga- 
therwupon the Walls of vaults. 

A'XBURY. n./, See AMBury. 

A'NCESTOR ». /. f anceſtor, Lat. ant Fr. | 
One from whom a perſon deſcends, either by the 
father or the mother. It is diſtinguiſhed from pre- 
deceſſor 5; which is not, like anc:/for, a natural, but 
civil denomination. An hereditary monarch ſuc- 
ceeds to his anc:fors ; an elective to his pred-cefſors. 

And ſhe lies buried with her ance/tors, 

O, in a tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, 
Save this of her's. Sb. Much ado about Noth. 


Cham was the paternal aner of Ninus, the 
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ANC 


whole ſon was Belus the father of Ninus. NRaligb. 
Obicure ! why pr'ythee what am I? I know 

My facher, grarfdfire, and great grandſire too: 

if farther I derive my pedigree, 

can but gueſs beyond the fourth degree. 

Phe reſt of my forgotten an u, 5 

(Vere ſons of earth like him, or ſons of whores. 

Dryd n. 

A'XCESTREL, adj. [from anc:ftor.] Claimed 

Aw. © 
Limitation in actions anceſrel, was anciently ſo 

here in England, | Hate. 
A'XCESTRY. . ſ. [from arnceſtor.] 
1. Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors, or progeni- 

ters ; the perſous who compoſe the lineage, 
Phedon I hight, quoth he; and do advance 

Mine an c from famous Coradin, 

o firſt to raiſe our houſe to honour did begin. 

S penjers 

A-tenacious adherence to the rights and liberties 


tranſmitted from a wife and virtuous an , 


public ſpirit, and a love of one's country, are 
the ſupport and ornaments of government. Add. 

Say from what ſceptredanceſtry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathleſs fame? Popes 

2. The honour of deſcent; birth. 

Title and anceſtry render a good man more 11s 
luſtrious, but an ill one more conteraptible. 

Addiſ ni 

A'xcntxTRY. 2. f. [from an icnt, and tliere- 
fore properly to be written anintνν. Antiquity 
of a family; ancient dignity ; appearance or proof 
of antiquity. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
jig, a meaſure and a cinque pace; the firſt ſuit is 
hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
taſtical ; the wedding mannerly modeſt, as a mea» 
ſure full of ſtate and an hentry; and then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the 
cinque pace faſter and faſter, till he ſinks into his 

rave. Shak-ſpeares 

A/NCHOR. ». ſ. [anchora, Lat. 

1. A heavy iron, compoſed of a long ſhank, 
having a ring at one end to which the cable is faſt- 
ened, and at the other, branching out into two 
arms or flooks, tending upwards, with barbs or 
edges on each fide. Its uſe is to hold the ſhip, by 
being fixed to the ground. 

He ſaid, and wept ; then ſpread his ſails before 
The winds, and reach'd at length the Cuman ſhore : 
Their anchors dropt, his crew the veflels moor. 

Dau d. N. 

2. It is uſed, by a metaphor, for any thing 
which confers ſtability or ſecurity. 

Which hope we have as an an bor of the. ſoul, 
both fure and ſtedfaſt, and which entereth into 
that within the veil. Heb, 

3. The forras of ſpech in which it is moſt com- 
monly uſed, are, to caft anchor, to He or vide at 
anchor . 

The Turkyh general, perceiving that the Rho- 
dians would not be drawn forth to battle at ſea, 
withdrew his fleet, when caſting anchor, and land- 
ing his meny he burnt the corn. : 

Anolles"s Hiftory of the Tus Es. 
Ent'ring with the tide, 
He depp d his anchors, and his oars he ply'd : 
Furl'd every ſail, and drawing down the maſt, 
His veflel moor'd, and made with haulſers faſt. 
| Dryden. 

Far from your capital my ſhip refides, 

At Reithrus, and ſecure at anchor rides. Pope. 

To A'NCHOR. v. n. | from anchoy.] a : 

1. To caſt anchor ; to lie at anchor. 

The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yon tall azchoring bark 
Dimiaiſh'd to her cock. Shak-ſpeare's K. Lear, 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expeRing 


their land-forces, which came not. Bacon, 
Or the ſtrait courſe to rocky Chios plow, 
And anche under Mimos' ſhaggy brow. * Pes 


2. Toſtop at; to reſt on. 
My intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Ancbors on Ifabel. Sbale pcar- 


XK 2 Toe 


father of Chus, the grandfather of Nimrod: 


from anceſtors ; relating to anceſtors ; a term of 


* 
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To AN cho, v. a. ; 1 
1. To place an anchor ; as, he anchored his ſhip. 
2. To fix on. 

My tongue ſhould to my ears not name my boys, 
Jill that my nails were anchored in thine eyes. 

Shakeſpeare 

A'xcroR. z. ſ. Shakeſpeare ſeems to have uſed 
this word for an anchoret, or abſtemious recluſe 
perſon. CEE, 

To deſperation turn my truſt and hope | 
An aucbor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope ! Shak:ſp. 

A'xcroR-HoOLD. . . [from anchor and Hold. 
The hold or faſtneſs of the anchor; and, figu- 
ratively, ſecurity. 

The old Englith could expreſs moſt aptly all the 
coticeits of the mind in their own tongue, without 
borrowing from any; as for example: the holy 
tervice of God, which the Latins called religion, 
becauſe it knitted the minds of men together, and 
not people of Europe have borrowed the ſame 
from them, they called moſt ſignificantly ean-f.-/- 
e, as the one and only aſſurance and faſt archor- 
hald of our ſoul's health. Camden. 

Alnchok-sMIT NH. n /. | from anchor and ſmith. | 
The maker or forger of anchors. 

Smithing comprehends all trades, which uſe ei- 
ther forge or file, from the an hor-ſnith to the 
watchmaker ; they all working by the ſame rules, 
though not with equal exactneis, aud all uſing the 
1ame tools, though of ſeveral ſizes. AIcaon. 

AſxcnorRAGE. nf. | from an. bor. ] 

1. The hold of the anchor. He 

Let me reſolve whether ther2 be indeed ſuch 
efficacy in nurture and firſt production; for if that 
ſappoſal ſhould fail us, all our anchorage were 
louſe, and we ſhould but wander in a wild ſea, 

Wotton. 

2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a ſhip. 

The bark that hath diſcharg'd her freight, 
Returns with precious lading to the bay, 

From whence at firſt the weigh'd her anchorage. 
Shakeſpeare. 

3- The duty paid for liberty of anchoring in a 

ort. | 

AxCHORED. participicd adj. [from To anchor. 
Held by the anchdr. 

Like a well-twiſted cable, holding faſt 
The anchored veſlel in the loudeſt blaſt. Muller. 

A'xcnokteT. I. . | contracted from ana- 
A'NcHORIT E. choret, exeywg;.] A recluſe; 
a hermit ; one that retires to the more ſevere du- 
ties of religion. | 

His poetry indeed he took along with him: but 
he made that an anchcr ite as well as himſelf. 

Sprat. 

You deſcribe ſo well your hermitical ſtate 
of life, that none of the ancient ae ies could 
go beyond you, for a cave in a rock, with a fine 
zpring, or any of the accommodations that befit a 
ſolitary life. Pope. 

Axcno'vy. n.-/. [from an hova, Span. or an- 
ioc, Ital. of the fame ſigni fication.] A little ſea- 
ih, much uſed by way of ſauce or ſeaſoning. 
Scaliger deſcribes the cn.hovy as of the herring 
Kiad, about the length of a finger, having a pointed 
ſaout, a wive mouth, no teeth, but gums as rough 
4 a ſaw. Others make it a ſort of ſardine, or pil- 
chard ; but others, with beiter reaſon, hold it a 
peculiar ſpecies, very different from either. The 
fiſting is chiefly in the mght-time ; when a light 
being put on the ern of their little fiſhing veſſels, 
the anch ies fiock round, and arg caught in nets, 

Sava y, 

Ve invent new ſauces and pickles, which re- 
ſemble the animal ferment in taſte and virtue, 25 
the fativ-ac:d gravies of meat; the ſalt pickles of 
fiih, «rows, oyſters. F toyer. 

A/NCIENT,. adj. | ancicn, Fr. ant. uus Lat.] 

i. Old; that happened long ſince; of old time; 
not modern. , and old are diſtinguiſhed; 
relates to the duration of the thing itſelf, as, an 
ci coat, a coat much worn ; and ancient, to time 
ia general, as, an ancicut dreſs, a habit uſed in 
farmer times. BYut this is net always obſerved ; 
for we. mention t cuſtomt; but though old de 
torienmes oppoſed to modern, ancient is feldom 
eppofſed to ww, but when gw means modern. 


days underitanding. 


| The ſame indeed, a very valiant fellow. 


AN D 

An i:nt tenure & that whereby all the manours 
belonging to the crown, in St. Edward's or Wil- 
liam the Conquerour's days, did hold. The num- 
ber and names of which manours, as all others, 
belonging to common perſons, he cauſed to be 
written in a book, after a ſurvey made of them, 
now remaining in_ the exchequer, and called 
doomſday book; and ſuch as by that book ap- 
peared to have belonged to the crown at that time, 
are called ancient demeſnes. Cowel. 

2. Old ; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wiſdom, and in length of 
| Fob. xii. 12. 

Thales affirms, that God comprehended all 
things, and that God was of all things the molt 
ancient, becabfe he had never any beginning. 


| Raleigh. 
| Induſtry | 
Gave the tall ancient foreſt to his axe. Thomſon. 
3. Paſt ; former. I 
I fee thy fury : if I longer ſtay, : | 
We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings. Shakeſp. 


A\NCIEN Tr. 2. * from ancient, adj. ] | 

1. Thoſe that lived in old time were called an- 
cients, oppoſed to the moderns. 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 
As Kings diſpenſe withlaws themſelves have made ; 
Moderns beware ! or if yo mutt offend 
Againſt the precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its end. Pope. 

2. Senior: not in uſe. 

He toucheth it as a ſpecial pre-eminence of Ju- 
nias and Andronicus, that in Chriſtianity they 
were his ancients. 85 Hoker. 

ANCIENT. . ſ. 5 


1. The flag or ſtreamer of a ſhip, and, former- 


ly, of a regiment. 
2. The bearer of a flag, as was Audient Piſtol ; 


whence in preſent uſe, enſign. 


This is Othello's ancient, as ] take it, 
Shakeſp. 

A'NCIENTLY. adv. [from ancient. ] In old 
times. 3 

Trebiſond an iently pertained unto this crown; 
now unjuſtly poſſeſſed, and as unjuſtly abuſed, by 
thoſe who have neither title to hold it, nor vir- 
tue to rule it. Sidney. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that 
were an in:ily received, to the vine only, but to 
any other plant, becauſe it draweth ſtrongly the 
fatteſt juice of the earth. Bacon. 

A\NCIENTNESS. . ſ. [from ancient. ] Antiqui- 
ty; exiſtence from old times. 

The Feſcenine and Saturnian were the ſame ; 
they were called Saturnian from their anctentneſs, 
when Saturn reigned in Italy. Dryden. 

A'xncieENTRY. . . [from ancient. ] The honour 
of ancient lineage ; the dignity of birth. 


Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is 


the moſt ming'ed and moſt uncertain. Where- 
fore, moſt foolithly do the Irith think to ennoble 
themſelves, by wreſting their ancientry from the 
Snaniard, who is unable to derive himſelf from 
any in certain. Spenſer on Ireland. 

There 1s nothing in the between, but getting 


wenches with child, wronging the ancient, y, ſteal- 


ing, fighting. | | Shakeſpeare. 
ANCLE. See ANKLE. Ps 
Aixcowv. n. J [in the iron mills.] A bloom 
wrought into the figure of a flat iron bar, about 


three foot long, wuh two ſquare rough Knobs, 
Chambers. 


one at each end. | 

Ap. conjunction. | | 

1. The particle by which ſentences or terms 
are joined, which it is not eaſy to explain by any 
ſynonimous word. | 

Sure his honeſty 

Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unſeemly thift, 


And borrow baſe, and ſome good lady's gift. Spcr/. 


What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age tocome my own ? Cowley. 
The Danes unconquer'd offspring march be- 
hind : 
And Morini, the laſt of human k ind. Dryden. 
It ſhall ever be my ſtudy to make diſcoveries of 
this nature in human life, and to ſettle the proper 
dikactions between the yirtues and perfections of 


| 


ANE 


mankind, and thoſe falſe colours and reſemblencet 
of them that ſhine alike in the eyes of the vulgar, 
Auadiſon. 

2. And ſometimes ſignifies though, and ſcenis a 
contraction of and if. . | 
It is the nature of extreme ſelf-lovers, as they 
will ſet an houſe on fire, and it were but to roait 
their eggs. os Bacon, 
3. In and if, the and is redundant, and is omit. 


ted by all later writers. 


I pray thee, Launce, an' if thou ſeeſt my boy, 
Bid him make haſte. Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Ver. 

AN DI RON. . J. | ſuppoſed by Stirmer to be 
corrupted from hand- iron; an iron that may be 
moved by the hand,. or may ſupply the place of a 
hand.] Irons at the end of a fire-grate, in which 
the ſpit turns; or irons in which wood is laid t 
burn. | | | 
If you ſtrike an entire body, as an andiron of 


braſs, at the top, it maketh a more treble found, 


and at the bottom a baſer. Bacon, 
Ax pDRO“O YNAL. adj. | from d and yum. ] Hau- 
ing two ſexes; hermaphroditical. 1 

AnvRo'GYNALLY. v. a. | from androgynal.] In 
the form of hermaphrodites ; with two ſexes. 

The examples hereof have undergone no real 
or new tranſaction, but were andregynally burn, 
and under ſome kind of hermaphrodites. | 

| Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

AxpRo'GyNous. adj. The ſame with andro- 

nal, 

ANDROCGYNUS, n. g. [See AxDROGYNAL.] 
An hermaphrodite ; one that is of both ſexes. 

AxpRo'ToMY. . . from «meg and Tjpaw.] The 
practice of cutting human bodies. Diet, 

A'XECDOTE. u. .. [. 

I. Something yet unpublithed ; ſecret hiſtory. 

Some modern anecdotes aver, | 

He nodded in his elbow chair. Prior. 

2. It is now uſed, after the French, for a bio- 
graphical incident; a minute paſſage of private life. 

Ax TMG RAT HY. 2. . [&p and you. ] The 
deſcription of the winds. _ 

ANEMo'METER. n. ſ. [© and Htrgn.] An 
inſtrument contrived to meaſure the ſtrength or 
velocity of the wind. 

ANE'MONE. n. ſ. [ampw'm.) The wind flower. 

Upon the top of its ſingle alk, ſurrounded by 
a leaf, is produced one naked flower, of many 
petals, with many- ſtamina in the centre; the 
ſeeds are collected into an oblong head, and ſur- 
rounded with a copious down. The principal co- 
lours in an:monirs, are White, red, blue, aud pur- 
ple, ſometimes curiouſly intermixed. Miller. 

Wind flowers are diſtinguiſned into thoſe with 
broad and hard leaves, and thoſe with narrow and 
ſoft ones. The broad leaved anemeny roots ſhould 
be planted about the end of September. Theſe 
with ſmall leaves muſt not be put into the ground 
till the end of October. Mortimer 

From the ſoft wing of vernal breezes ſhed, 
Anemonies, auriculas, enrich'd | 
With ſhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 

Alx EMos cop E. u. ſ. [aru@» and o:57@-.] A 


machine invented to foretel the changes of the 


wind. It has been obſerved, that hygroſcopes made 
of cat's gut proved very good anerſcopes, ſeldom 
failing, by the turning the index about, to foretel 
the ſhifting of the wind. | Chambers. 

Ax KX T. prep. A word uſed in the Scotch 
dialect. | 

1. Concerning; about; as, he ſaid nothing anen: 
this particular, | 

2. Over againſt ; oppoſite ; as, he lives anent 


| the market-houſe. 


AXES. } n. ſ. The ſpires or beards of corn. 
AWNS. Di.. 
AN EU RISRNI. n. ſ. [aveve/r.] A diſeaſe of the ar- 
teries, in which, either by a preternatural Weak- 
neſs of any part of them, they become exceſſively 
dilated, or by a wound through their coats, the. 
blood is extravaſated among the adjacent cavities» 
Sharp. 

In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the ar- 
terial blood, as in an ancuriſm, : Fiſemax. 
: ANI . ; 
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ANG 
Axr'w. adv, [from gand new.] | 
1. Over again; another time; repeatedſy, This 
is the moſt common uſe. | 
Nor, if at miſchief taken, on the ground 
Be ſlain, but pris'ners to the pillars bound, 
At either barrier plac'd ; nor, captives made, 
be freed, or, arm'd anew, the fight invade. Dryd. 
That as in birth, in beauty you excel. 
The muſe might dictate, and tne poet tell : 
Your art no other art can ſpeak ; and you 
To how how well you play mutt play arc. 
ET Prior. 
The miſeries of the civil war did, for many 
years, deter the inhabitants of our iſtand from the 


thoughts of engagiag anew in ſuch deſperate un- 


dertakings. Alia liſon. 
2. Newly; in a new manner. 
He who begins late, is obliged to form anew 
the whole diſpoſition of his ſoul, to acquire new 
habits of life, to practice duties to which he is ut- 


terly a ſtranger. Rogers. 


AxFra'cTuoss. ] ad. [from anfractus, Lat.] 


AxrRra'cruous. { Winding ; mazy ; full of 
turidings and winding paſſages. 

Belünd the drum are ſeveral vaults, and an- 
fraituje cavities in the ear-bone, ſo to intend the 


leaſt found imaginable, that the ſenſe might be 


atiefted with it; as we ſee in ſubterraneous caves 
and yaults, how the ſound is redoubled. Ray. 
AnxFRA'CTUOUSNESS. n. ſ. [from anfraf7uous. | 
Fulneſs of windings and turnings. 
ArxrRACTURE. 2. . [from anfractus, Lat.] A 
turning; a mazy winding and turning. Die. 
ANGEL. . ſ. LC e-; angelus, Lat.] 
1. Originally a meſſenger. 
by God in the adminiſtration of human affairs. 
Some holy angel 


Fly to the court of England, and unfold 


His meſſage ere he come. Shakeſpeare. 
Hlad we ſucha knowledge of the conſtitution of 
man, as it is poſſible angel have, and it is certain 
kis Maker has, we ſhould have a quite other idea 


of his effence. Locke. 


2. Angi is ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe ; as 
enzels of dur st. 985 

And they had a king over them, which was 
the angel of the bottomleſs pit. Revelations. 

3. -ingct, in ſcripture, ſometimes means man cf 
Cod, prophet. | | 

4. Argel is uſed, in the ſtyle of love, for a beau- 
tiful perion. | 

Thou baſt the ſweeteſt face I ever looked on. 
Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an are. Shakeſp. 


5. A piece of money anciently coined impreſ- | 


ſed with an angel, in memory of an obſervation 
of Pope Gregory, that the pagan ng/;, or Eng- 
liſh, were ſo beautiful, that, if they were Chriſ- 
tians, they would be Auigeli, or angels. The coin 
was rated at ten ſhillings. 


Take an empty baton, put an angel of gold, or | 


what you will, into it; then go ſo far from the 
daſon, till you cannot ſee the angel, becauſe it is 
not in a right line; then fill the baſon with water, 
and you will ſee ut out of its place, becaule of the 
reflection. Bacon. 
Shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; their impriſon'd angel. 
Set thou at liberty. 
A'xGEL. adj. Reſembling angels; angelical. 
1 have mark'd 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 
Start into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe dluſhes. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Or virgins viſited by ange/ powers, - 
With golden crowns, and wreathes of heav'nly 
flow'rs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 


A'XGEL-L1KE. adj. [from angel and /ike.] Re- 


ſembling an angel. | 
In heav'n itfelf thou ſure wer't dreſt 
With tat ange Lite diſguiſe. Waller. 
ANEL-shOT. n. /. [perhaps properly ange- 
Het, deing folden together with a hinge. ] Chain 
itot, being a cannon bullet cut in two, and the 
ves being joined together by a chain. Die. 
ANGELICA. n. f. ¶ Lat. as angilica. virtute. 

Ide aame of a plant, : 


A ſpirit employed | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ANG 


It has winged leaves divided into large fg 
ments; its ſtalks are hollow and jointed ; the 
flowers grow in an umbel upon the tops of the 
ſtalks, and conſiſt of five leaves, ſucceeded by 
two large channelled ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 1. Common or manured ange- 
lice. 2. Greater wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada 
anzelica, 4. Mountain perennial angelica, with Cc0- 
lumbine leaves. Miller. 

ANGELICA. (Berry- bearing) [ Aralia, Lat.] 

The flower confilts of many leaves, expanding 
in form of a ruſe, which are naked, growing on 
the top of the ovary : theſe flowers are ſucczeded 
by globular fruits, which are ſoft and ſucculent, 
and full of oblong ſeeds. | Miter. 

Ax,“ . adj. C angelicus, Lat.] 

1. Reſenibling angels 

It diſcovereth unto us the glorious. works of 
God, and carried up, with an angelical ſwiſtneſs, 
our eyes, that our mind, being informed of his 
viſible marvels, may continually travel upward. 

Raleigh. 

2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 

Others more mild 

Retreated in a filent valley, ſing 

With notes ang lical to many a harp, | 

Their own heroick deeds, and hapleſs fall 

By doom of battle. Milton. 

3. Belonging to angels; ſuiting the nature or 
dignity of angels. 

It may be encouragement to conſider the plea- 
ſure of ſpeculations, which do raviſh and ſublime 
the thoughts with more clear angelical content- 
ments. IW ikins's D. calulus. 

ANGE'/LICALNESS. u. ſ. [from ange/i-al.} The 
quality of being angelical ; reſemblance of angels 
excellence more than human. 

AxGE/11CKk. adj. Fangelicus, Lat.] Partaking of 
the nature of angels; angehcal; above human. 

Here happy creature, fair ange/ic& Eve, 
 Partake thou alſo. ' Melton. 
My fancy form'd thee of argeiick kind, 

Some emanation of th' all beauteous mind. Pope. 

AN GELO T. n. .. A muſical inftrument, ſome- 
what reſembling a lute. ' Diet, 


gy, but, with moſt probability, derived by Sinner 
trom ange, Sax. vexed; which, however, ſeems 
to come originally from the Latin ango.] 

1. Anger is uneaſine's or diſcompoſure of the 
mind, upon the receipt of any injury, with a pre- 
ſent purpole of revenge. Locke. 

Anger is like 
A full hot horſe, who being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Shakeſpeare. 


thine anger againſt the rivers? was thy wrath 
againſt the ſea, that thou didſt ride upon thine 
horſes and thy chariots of ſalvation ? Ha#6. ju. 8. 

Anger is, according to ſome, a tranſient hatred, 
or at leaſt very like it. South. 

2. Pain, or ſmart, of a ſore or ſwelling. In 
this ſenſe it ſeems plainly deducible from angor. 

I made the experiment, ſetting the moxa where 
the firſt violence of my pain began, and where 
the greateſt anger and ſoreneſs ſtill continued, not- 
withſtanding the ſwelling of my foot. Temple. 

To AN ER. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 

1. To make angry; to provoke; to enrage. 


carrieth a good mind ? 

Sometimes he angers me, 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 
. Shak ſpeare. 
There were ſome late taxes and impoſitions in- 
troduced, which rather angered than grieved the 
people. Clarendon. 

It anger'd Turenne, once upon a day, 
To ſee a footman kick'd that took his pay. 


Pope. 

2. To make painful. 

He turneth the humours back, and maketh. the 
wound bleed inwards, and angeretb malign vieers 
and pernicious impoſthumations. Bacon. 

AſxcExLY. adv. | from anzer.] In an angry 
manuer like one offended; it is now Written an- 


fri iy . 


ANGER. 2. /. [a word of no certain etymolo- | 


Was the Lord diſpleaſed againſt the rivers? was | 


| Who would anger the meaneſt artiſan, which | 
Heoeker. þ 


ANG 


Why, how now, Hecat, you look anperly 
Sha care. 

Such jeſter's diſhoneſt indiſcretion, is rather 
charitably to be pitied, than their exception either 
angerly to be grieved at, or ſeriouſly io be con- 
futed. Carew. 

AxG10'GRAPHY. a. /. [ from &yſty and youu. } 
A deſcription of veilels in the human body ; nerves, 
veins, arteries, and Iymphaticks. 

ANxGlo'LUGY. n. þ. jen &yſa7 and e-. ] A 
treatiſe or diſcourſe of the vetiels of a human 
body. | 

AxG10MoxosSPERMOUS. adj. [from &dyſcun, 
e-, and orig.] Such plants as have but one 
fiagle ſeed in the ſeed-pod. 

ANnc1io'Tomr. . . [from &ſyew and chav, to 
cut. ] A cutting open of the veilels, as in the open- 
ing of a yein or artery. 

A'NGLE. ». /. [ angle, Fr. angulus, Lat.] The 
ſpace intercepted between two lines inter ſecdng or 
meeting, ſo as, if continued, they would iateriect 
each cther. 

Angle of the centre of a circlt, is an angle whoſe 
vertex, or angular point, is at the centre of a cir- 
cle, and whote legs are two ſemidiameters of that 
circle. _ Stone's Die. 
A'NGLE. . ſ. [ ange!, Germ. and Dutch.] An 
inſtrument to take fiſh, conſiſting cf a rod, a line, 
and a hook. | 

* She alſo had an angle in her hand; but the taker 
was ſo taken, that the had forgotten taking. 
7 Sidney. 
+} Give me thine angle, we'll to the river there, 
My muſick playing far off, I will betray \ 
Tawny finn'd fiſh; my bending hook ſhall pierce 
Their flimy jaws. 2 ShakejſÞ» 
The patient fiſher takes his filent ſtand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 

And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. 

Pape. 

To A NLE. v. #. [from the noun.] 

1. To fiſh with a rod and hook. 

The ladies angling in the cryſtal lake, 
Feaſt on the waters with the prey they take. 
| Waller 

2. To try to gain by ſome inſinuat ing artifices,. 
as fiſhes are caught by a bait. : 
If he ſpake courteouſly, he 2»g/cd the people's 
dangerous plot. Siducy- 
By this face, 

This ſeeming brow of juſtice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for.] Shakeſp. 

The pleafant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh 

Cut with her golden oars the filver ſtream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 

So angl: we for Beatrice. | $hak-ſpeare. 

A/xGLE-ROD. u. f. [angel roede, Dutch. } The 
ſtick to which the liue and hook are hung. 

It differeth much in greatneſs ; the ſmalleſt be- 
ing fit for thatching of houſes; the facond bigueſs 
is uſed fox argle-rods; and in China, for beating, 
of offenders upon the thighs. Bacon. 

He makes a May- fly to a miracle, and furniſhes 
the whole country with angle-rods. Addiſon. 
Ax LER. x. . | from ange. He that fiſhes 
with an angle. 

He, like a patient anglir, ere he ſtrook, 

Wou d let them play a while upon the hook. 

Dryden. 

Neither do birds alone, but many ſorts of fiſhes, 
feed upon infects; as is well knowa to anglers, who» 
bait their kooks with them. Ray. 

ANdLTICIsu. n f. [from Aaglus, Lat.] A form. 


Engliſh idiom. 

They corrupt their ſtile with untutoured Augli- 
ciſms. Miltca. 

AY EDR. 7 A kind of pear. 

Aſncou. = ſ. [angor,, Lat. Pain. 

If the patient be ſurprized with a lipothymous 
angour, and great oppreſs about the ſtomach, ex- 
pect no relief from cordials. Harvey.. 

A'xGRILY. adv. | from angry.]} In an angry 
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manner; furiouſly ; peeviſhly. 
| | L will 


» 


hearts: if he were ſilent, he muſad upon ſome 


of ſpeech peculiar! to the Englith Luzzuage; aw 


LA 


the puniſhment, death itſelf the deliverance. 


one another, at the diſtance of four inches from! 


ANG 


T will fit as quict as alamb; | | 
T will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 


Nor look upon the iron anyrtly, Shak: peare. 
Alx R. adj. [from anger. | 

1. Touche with anger; provoked... 

Ou let not the Lord be any, and I will ſpeak : 


pcradventurs there ſhall be thirty found there. 


(ren. XViile 380. 

2. It ſcedis properly to require, when the object 
of anger is mentioned, the particle at before a 
thing, and with before a perſon ; but this is not al- 
ways obſerve. . 

Your Co iolanus is not much miſſed, but with 
his friends; the commonwealth doth ſtand, and 
fo would do, were he angry Wl it. 8 hak-ſprare, 

Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourielves, that ye fold me hither 3 for God did 
ſend me before you to preſerve life. Gen. xlv. 5. 

I think it a vaſt pleature, that whenever two 
people of merit rezard one another, fo many 
ſcoundrels envy and are azgry at them. Sevifr. 

3. Having the appearance of anger; having the 
eff-& of anger. | | 

The north wind driveth away rain: fo doth an 
angry countenance a backbiting tongue. 

Prov. xxv. 23. 

&. In chirurgery, painful; inflamed ; ſmarting. 

This ſerum, being accompanied by the thinner 
parts of the blood, grows red and angry; and, 
wanting its due regreſs into the maſs, firſt ga- 
thers into a hard ſwelling, and, in a few days, 
ripens iuto matter, and ſo diſchargeth. Viſman. 

AſxGvisH. 2. . { anzoifje, Fr. angor, Lat.] Ex- 
ceſſive pain either of mind or body; applied to the 
mind, it means the pain of fſarrow, and is ſeldom 
uſed to ſignify other patſions. 

Not all ſo cheerful ſeemed ſhe of ſight, 

As was her ſiſter; whether dread did dwell, 

Or angw/h in her heart, is hard to tell. 

Fairy Queen. 
Virtue's but arcw7/7, when "tis ſeveral, 
Py occaſion wak'd, and circumitantial ; 
True yutue's ſoul's always in all deeds all. 
Donne. 

They had perſecutors, whoſe invention was as 
great as their cruelty. Wit and malice conſpired 
to find out ſuch deaths, and thoſe of fuch incredi- 
ble ang, that only the manner of dying was 


| South, 
Perpetual ang fills his anxious breaſt, 
Not ſtopt by buſineſs, nor compos'd by reſt ; 
No muſick cheers him, nor no feaſt can pleaſe. 
Dryden. 

A'xcursnen. adj. [from anguiſh.] Seized with 
anguiſh; tortured; excellively pained : not in 
uſe. | 

Feel no touch 

Of conſcience, but of fame, and be | 

nr d, not that 'twas fin, but that twas ſhe. 

| Dern. 

Alx GHR. adj. [from ang. 

1. Having angles or corners; cornered. 

As for the figure of cryſtal, it is for the moſt 
part hexagonal, or ſix cornered, being built upon 
a confuſed matter, from whence, as it were from 
a root, argular figures ariſe, even as in the ame- 
thyſt and haſaltes. Brown's Valgar Hrrcurs. 

2. Conliſting of an angle. 

The diſtance of the edges of the knives from 


the angular point, where the edges of the Knives 
meet, was the eighth part of an inch. 
Newton's Opticks. 
AxcuLarITyY. 2. ſ. [from angular.) The qua- 
lity of being angular, or having corners. | 
AfxGULARLY. adv. [from angular. ] With an- 
gles or corners. 
Another part of the ſame ſolution afforded us 
an ice arngu/arly figured. Boyle. 
A\xGvraRxetxss. 4. ſ. from angular. ] The qua- 
lity of being angular. 
AfxcULlirin. 44. from angle.] Formed with 
angles or corners. 
1opazes, amethyſts, or emeralds, which grow 


ANI 


into angulated figures 3 whereas, in the ſtrata, they 
are found in rude lumps, like yellow, purple, and 
green pebbles. WH codward. 
AxGULOEIT v. n. . [from anguleus.] Angu- 
lerity; corncred form. - Let. 
Tular. | 
Nor can it be a G1fFerence, that the parts of ſo- 
lid bodies are held together by hooks, aud arziulous 
involutions; ſince the coherence of the parts of 
theſe Will be of as difficult a conception 
Glanville. 
Axor. adj. | angruſius, Lat.] Narrow; {trait. 
xGUsra'rlon. A. .. [from anyffus.]. The 
act of making narrow; ſtrauening; the ſtate of 
being narrowed, 


vein ſomewhere in its paſſage, by ſome angu/tation 

upon it by part of the tumour. Wiſeman. 
ANHELA'TION, . ſ. [anbelo, Lat.] The act of 

panting; the ſtate of being out of breath. 


panting ; labouring of being out of breath. Diet. 
AxYVESNTED. adj. [arantir, Fr.] Fruſtrated ; 
brought to nothing. 
AN “Gus. adv. [a for at, and vigbt.] In the 
night time. | OL 


lady takes great exceptions at your ill hours. 
Shak: ſpeare. 


ſtalks indigo is prepared. 
AN “LE NTSS. IA. |. [anilitas, Lat.] The ſtate 
AxiLirr. Jof being an old woman; the old 
age of women. 

AN1MABLE. adj. [from auimate.] That which 
may be put into life, or receive animation, Dic. 
ANxIMAbyERSION. te f. | animadver/io, Lat.] 

I. Reproof; ſevere cenſure; blame. 


and ſharp animadverſicns Clarendon. 

2. Puniſhment. When the object of animad- 
verſion 18 mentioned, it has the particle cn or upon 
betore it. 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is uſual 
to have the controverſy handled by pamphlets on 
both ſides; without the leatt animadver ſion upon 
the authours. Swift. 

3. In law. | 

An eccleſiaſtical cenſure, and an eccleſiaſtical 
aninadwverſion, are different things; for a cenſure 
has a relation to a ſpiritual punithment, but an ani- 
ale, Hen has only a refpcet to a temporal one; as, 
degradation, and the delivering the perſon over to 
the ſecular court. Ayliſfe's Parergon. 

4. Perception; power of notice: not in uſe. 

The foul is the ſole percipient which hath ani- 
nadvor aid ſenſe properly ſo called. Glanville. 

ArxIMADVEaslVEt. adj, [from animadvert.] 
That has the power of perceiving; percipient : 
not in uſe. | | 

The repreſentation of objects to the ſoul, the 
only ammadvcr/rve principle, is conveyed by moti- 
onis made on the inunediate organs of ſenſe. . 

: Glanwille, 


judgment. h id, 
To ANIMADVERT. . n. [anima derte, Lat.] 
1. To paſs cenſurts upon. 8 

I ſhould not animadyort on him, who was a pain- 


ful obſerver of the decorum of the tage, if he had 


not uſed extreme ſeverity in his judgment of the 
incomparable Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 

2. Lo inflict puniſhments. In both ſenſes with 
the particle por. 

If the Authour of the univerſe animadverts upon 
ren here below, hov much more will it become 
him to do it upon their entrance into a higher ſtate 
of being, ? Crew. 

ANxIItAp VRT ER. 1. ſ. from an madvert.] He 
that paſſes cenſures, or iaflicts puniſhments. 

God is a ſtrict obſerver of, and a ſevere animad- 
verter ion, ſuch as preſume to partake of thoſe 


in the miles, are ordinarily cryſtallized, or ſhot | 


A'xGuLous. adj, | from ang e.] Hooked; an- 


Ihe caute may be referred either to the gru- 
mouſneſs of the blood, or to the obitruction of the | 


AxuHrlo'st. adj. [ anbelus, Lat.] Out of breath; 
dir Toby, you muſt come in earlier azights; my 


A'x11. n./. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and 


He diſmiffled their commitlioners with ſevere 


AxIManvE/RSTVENFSS. ». ſ. [from animadver- | 
ſv. The power of animadverting, or making |. 


ANY 


ANIMAL. », /. [animal, Lat.” | 
I. A living creature corporeal, diſtinct, on the 
one tide, from pure ſpiric; on the other, from 
mere matter. | 
girimals are ſuch beings, which, beſides tho 
power of growing, and producing their like, a 
plants and vegetables have, are endowed alfo with 
ſenſation and ſpontancous motion. Mr. Ray gives 
wo icheracs of tables of them. 
| Animulit are either | 
| Sanguineous, that is ſuch as have blood, which 
breathe either by 
{ Lungs, having either 
{ l woventricles intheirheart, and thoſe either 
Vrviparous, 
Aquatick, as the whale kind, 
= I | L Terreftrial, as quadrupeds ; 
Oviparous, as birds. c ä 
But one verticle in the heart, as frogs, tor. 
toiſes, and ſerpents. | 
Gills, as all ſanguineous fiſhes, except tlie 
(Vu bale kind. | | 
Exſanguineous, or without blood, which may 
be divided into | NI 
Greater, and thoſe either, 
Naked, 75 
Terreſtrial, as naked ſnails. > 
] LAquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fiſh, &c, 
Covered with a tegument, either 
S FJ Cruſtaceous, as lobſters aud crab-ſich. 
| Teſtaceous, either 
Univalve, as hmpets ; 
Biyalve, as oyſters, muſcles, cockles ; 
Turbinate, as periwinkles, ſnails, Ses. 
Leſſer, as inſects of all forts. 
Viviparons hairy aims, or quadrupeds, are either 
Hcofed, which are either | 
Whole: footed or hoofed, as the horſe and als; 
| Cloven-fonted, having the hoof divided into 
\ Two principal parts, called biſulca, either 
Such as chew not the cud, as ſwine; 
Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud; di- 
vided into 
{ Such as have perpetual and hullow horns. 
\ |} | F Beef-kind, 
Sbeep-kind, 
Goat-kind. 
Such 2s have ſolid, branched and deciduous 
horns, as the deer-kind. 
| Four parts, or quadriſulca, as the rhinoceros 
{ and hippopotamus. . 
{ Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
Two parts or toes, having two nails, as the 
camel-kind ; h 
Many toes or claws ; either 
Undivided, as the elephant; 
Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, and an human ſhape, as apes ; 
Narrower, and more pointed nails, 
which in reſpe& of their teeth, are divided into 
ſuch as have 
Many foreteeth, or cutters in each jaw ; 
The greater, which have | 
A ſhorter ſnout and rounder head, as the 
| cat-Kind ; ; 
< A longer ſnout and head, as the dog-Kkind. 
The leffer, the vermin or weazel-kind. | 
Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all 
which are phytivorous, and are called the 
{ hare-kind, Kay. 
Vegetables are proper enough to repair anima/s, 
as bzing near of the ſame ſpecific gravity with 
the animal juices, and 2s confiſting of the ſame 
parts with animal ſubſtances, ſpirit, water, ſalt, 
oil, earth; all which are contained in the ſap 
they derive from the earth. Arduthnot on Allinic is. 
Some of the animated ſubſtances have various 
organical or inſtrumental parts, fitted for a Va- 
riety of motions from place to place, and a ſpring 
or life within themſelves, as beaſts, birds, fiſhes! 
and inſets; theſe are called animals. Other an- 
mated ſubſtances are called vegetables, Which 
have within themſelves the principles of another 
ſort of life and growth, and of various produc” 
tions of leaves and fruit, ſuch as we ſee in plants. 
herds, and trees. Haiii's Logi. &, 


myſteries, Without tuch a preparation. South, | 


2 #&3+ 


ler 


each other. 


ANI 


2. By way of contempt, we fay of a Kupid 


man, that he is a H, animal. 
ANIMAL. adj. | animalis, Lat, | 


i, That which belongs or relates to animals. 
There are things in the world of ſpirits, where- 
in our ideas are very dark and confuſed ; ſuch as 


their union with @nimate natiire, the way of 


ating on material beings, and their converfe with] 
Malts I ogock. 

2. Aninal functions, diſtinguiſhed from natural 
and vital, are the lower. powers of the mind, as, 


the w.ll, memory, aid imagination. 


3- Animal life is oppoſed, on one fide, to i- 


ki#nal, and, on the other to vegetable. 


4. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual or ra- 
tional; as, the animul nature. 

AximA/tLeuLE. n. ſ. [anmalculum, Lat. 
{mall animal; particularly thoſe which are in 


their firſt and ſmalleſt Rate. 


We are to know, that they all come of the ſeed 
of animulcules of their own kind, that were before 


laid there 


Ax IL IN v. n. . [from animal.] The ſtate 


of animal exiſtence. 


The word animal firſt only ſignifies human ani- 
In the minor propoſition, the word ani- 
mal, for the ſame reaſon, ſignifies the animality of 
| a gooſe : thereby it becomes an ambiguous term, 
Watts. 


mality. 


and unfit to build the concluſion upon. 
To WNIMATE. v. a. [animo, Lat] 


1. Lo quicken; to make alive; to give life to: 
as, the ſoul animates the body; man muſt have been 


animated by a higher power. 


2. To give powers to; to heighten the powers 


or effect of any thing. 


Bur none; ah! none can animate the lyre, | 
And the mute ſtrings with vocal ſouls inſpire ; 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 


Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream; 


None can record their heav'nly praiſe ſo well 
As Helen, in whoſe eyes ten thouſand Cupids 
Dryden. 


dwell. 
3. To encourage; to incite. 


cried unto them with a loud voice. 


Pope Leo, whoſe name ſhould be Adrian. 


Bacon. 
A'ximaTEs. adj. [from To animate.] Alive 


poſſeſſing animal life. 
All bodies have ſpirits and pneumatical 


within them ; but the main differences between 
animate and inanimate, are two: the farſt is, that 
the ſpirit of things animate are all contained within 


themſelyes, and are branched in veins and 


canals; as blood is; and, in living creatures, 
the ſpirits have not only branches, but certain 
cells or ſeats, where the principal ſpirits do reſide, | 
and whereunto the reſt do reſort : but the ſpirits 
of things inanimate are ſhut in, and cut off by 
the tangible parts, and are not pervious one to 
Bacon. 


another, as air is in ſnow. 
Nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life, 


Of growth, ſeaſe, reaſon, all ſumm'd up in man. 
Milton. 

There are ſeveral topicks uſed againſt atheiſm 
and idolatry ; ſuch as the viſible marks of divine 
witdom and goodneſs in the works of the creation, 
the vital union of ſouls with matter, and the ad 
{ Bentley. 
A'NIMATED. participial adj. [from animate.] 


mirable ſtructure of animate bodies. 


Lively ; vigorous. 
Warriours ſhe fires with animated ſounds ; 


Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. 


A'xtMaTENESS. . f. [from animate.] 
e of being animated. | 

AnimAaTION. n. /. [from animate.] 

1. The act of animating or enlivening. 


Plants or vegetables are the principal part of 
the third day's work. They are the firſt producar, 


Which is the word of animation. 


2. The ſtate of being enliyened. 


The more to animate the people, he ſtood on 
high, from whence he might be beſt heard, and 
Anolles. 

He was animated to expect the papacy, by the 
prediction of a ſoothſayer, that one ſhould ſucceed 


their 


133 


Ray. 


parts 


ſecret 


Pope. 
The 
Dic. 


Bacon. 


ANN 


Two general motions in all animation are its be- 
ginning and encreaſe; and two more to run 
through its ſtate and declination. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A'x1MaTIVE. adj, [from animate.] That 
which has the power of giving life, or animat- 
ng. 
— IMA TOR. u. ſ. | from animate.] That which 
gives life; or any thing analogous to life, as mo- 
tion. : 
Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, 
do readily receive the impreſſions of their motor, 
and, if not fettered by their gravity, conform 


— 


to their animator. Brown. 
Ax IMs E. adj. | animoſitas, Lat.] Full of ſpi- 
rit ; hot; vehement. Di-ct. 
Axtwo'sextss. n. ſ. [from animeſe.] Spirit; 
heat, vehemence of temper. 109. 
Ax IMs ITV. u. . | animoſitas, Lat.] Vehe- 
mence of hatred ; paſſionate malignity. It im- 
plies rather the diſpoſition to break out into out- 
rages, than the outrage itſelf. 
They were ſure to bring paſſion, animoſity, and 
malice enough of their own, what evidence ſo- 
ever they had from others. Clarendon. 
If there is not ſome method found out for al- 
laying theſe heats and animy/ities among the fair 
ſex, one does not know to what outrages they 
may proceed. Addiſon. 
No religious ſect ever carried their averſions for 


ties have done; who, the more to inflame their 
paſſions, have mixed religious and civil an- 
ties toge her; borrowing one of their apellations 
from the church. | Swift. 

A'N15E. n. . [aniſum, Lat.] A ſpecies of apium 
or parſley, with large ſweet ſcented feeds. 
This plant is not worth propagating in England 
for uſe, becauſe the feeds can be had much bet- 
ter and cheaper from Italy. Miiller. 


min, and have omitted the weightier matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: theſe 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. 

AX RRR. v. ſ. [ancker, Dut. ] A liquid meaſure 
chiefly uſed at Amſterdam. It is the fourth part 
of the awm, and contains two ſtekans: each 
ſtekan conſiſts of ſixteen mengles; the mengle 
being equal to two of our wine quarts. Cham. 

AVK LE. u. ſ. [ancleop, Sax. anctel, Dutch. 
The joint which joins the foot to the leg. 

One of his an#les was much ſwelled and ulce- 
rated on the inſide, in ſeveral places. 
My ſimple ſyſtem ſhall ſuppoſe, 
That Alma enters at the toes; 

That then ſhe mounts by juſt degrees 
Up to the ankles, legs and knees. Prior. 


The done of the ankle. 
The ſhin- bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is 
made by ſhadowing one half of the leg with a 
ſingle ſhadow, the antle- c will ſhew itſelf by a 
ſhadow given underneath, as the knee. 
Peacham. 
Ax xALIS T. n. f. [from amals.] A writer of 
annals. 
Their own annalift has given the ſame. title to 
that of Syrmium. 


of time; narratives in which eyery event is re- 
corded under its proper year. 
Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 


[O nymph! the tedious amals of our fate | 


Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run, 
The day wou'd ſooner than the tale be done 
Dryden. 
We are aſſured, by many glorious examples in 
the annals of our religion, that every one, in the 
like circumſtances of diſtreſs, will not act and 
argue thus; but thus will every one be tempted 
to act. f Rogers. 
A'xNATS. n. ,. without fingular. annatcs, Lat.) 


3 


1. Firſt fruits; becauſe the rate of firſt fruits 


themſelves to ſituations, wherein they beſt nnite | 


the croſs bars of iron. 


each other to greater heights than our ſtate par- | 


Ye pay the tythe of mint, and aniſe, and cum- | 


Matthew xxlii. 22, | 


Wiſeman. | 


A'xxLE-BoNE. u. . [from ankle and bone.] 


Atter bur y- ing. 
A'NNALS. 2. ſ. without ſingular number. an- 
nales, Lat.] Hiſtories digeſted in the exact order i church, whether by the prince's authority, or 


ANN 


paid of ſpiritual livings, is after one year's 
profit, | © x 6 Cowel. 
2. Maſſes ſaid in the Romiſh church for the 
ſpace of a year, or for any other time, either for 
the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed, or for the benefit 
of a perſon living. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To Ax N KAL. v. a-{#lan, to heat, Saxon. 
1. To heat glaſs, that the colours laid on it 
may pierce through. | 
But when thou doſt anneal in glaſs thy ſtory, 
then the hght and glory 
More rev'rend grows, and more doth win, 
Which elſe ſhews watt'rith, bleak, and thin. 
Herbert. 
When you purpoſe to annecal, take a plate of 
iron made fit. for the oven; or take a blue ſtone, 
which being made fit for the oven, lay it upon 
Peachams 
Which her own inward ſymmetry reveal'd, 
And like a picture ſhone, in glaſs anzeal'd. | 
Dryden. 


it may 


— — 


2. To heat glaſs after it is blown, 
not break, % 

3. To heat any thing in fuch a manner as to 
give it the true temper. 

To ANNE'N. v. 4. Cannecto, annexum, Lats an- 
ne-xer, Fr.] STOP 
1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexed a ca 
dicil to his will. 

2. To unite; as, a ſmaller thing to a greater 3 
as, he annexed a province to his kingdom. 

3. To unite @ poſteriori; annexion always pre- 
ſuppoſing ſomething : thus we may ſay, puniſh- 
ment is annexed to guilt ; but not guilt to puniſh- 
ment. NOM | 

Concerning fate or deſtiny, the opinions of 
thoſe learned men, that have written thereof, 
may be ſafely received, had they not thereunto 
annexed and faſtened an inevitable neceffity, and 
made it more general and univerſally powers 
than it is. Raleigh. 
Nations will decline ſo low, | 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong, 

But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex'd, 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milion- 
I mean not the authority, which is amexed to 
your office; I ſpeak of that-only which is inborn 

and inherent to your perſon. Dryden. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and 
anne æ happineſs always to the exerciſe of it. 

N Atterbury. 

The temporal reward is amex:d to the bare 
performance of the action, but the eternal to the 
obedience. Rogers. 

AnNe'x. n. ſ. [from Toamex.] The thing an- 
nexed; additament. . 
| Failing in his firſt attempt to be but like the 
higheſt in heaven, he hath obtained of men to 
de the ſame on earth, and hath accordingly afſ- 
ſumed the amexes of divinity. Browne 
AxxEXAT ION. n. f. | from annex. | 
| r. Conjunction: addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable 
mindedneſs, which Chriſt ſo vehemently recom- 
mends to us, we have his own promiſe, that the 
whole body will be full of light, Matt. vi. that 
all other chriftian virtues will, by way of congo- 
mitance or amexation, attend them. Hammond. 

2. Union; act or practice of adding or unit- 


How anne xatians of benefices firſt came into the 


the pope's licence, is a very great difpute. 
| ver Ayghiffe's Parergene 

Anxe'x10n. 2. , [from amex.} The act of 
annexing ; addition. 4 : 
It is neceffary to engage the fears of men, by 
the annrxion of ſuch penalties as will overbalance 
temporal pleaſure. 024 Ragerts 
| 3 n. ſ. [from anne. I 

1. The act of annexing. n 

2. The thing annexed. | 

When it falls, 
Each ſmall annexment,. petty 
Attends the boiſt'rous ruin. Shakeſpeare. 


ANNUEILABLE. adj. | from. axzibilate.} That 


—— — —— — —— 


of the year. ö 


martyrs, the primitive chriſtians met at the places 


ANN 


which may be reduced to nothing; that which 
may be put out of exiſtence. | 

To ANNUHILATE. v. a. ſad and nihilum, 
Lat.] | 

1. To reduce to nothing; to put out of exiſt- 
ence. | 

It is impoſſible for any body to be utterly annibi- 
dated; hat that as it was the work of the onmi- 
potency of God to make ſomewhat of nothing ; 
foit requireth the like omnipotency to turn ſome- 
what into nothing. Becon. 

1hou taught'{t me, by making me 
Love her, who doth neglect both me and thee, 
T'invent and practiſe this one way, t' anzibilate 

all three. | Donne. 

He deſpaired of God's mercy ; he, by a decol- 
lation of all hope, annililuted his mercy. 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

Whoſe friendſhip can ſtand againſt aſſaults, 
Nrong enough to anzibilate the friendſhip of puny 
ends; ſuch an one has reached true conſtancy. 

South. 

Some imagined, water ſufficient to a deluge 
Was created, and, when the buſineſs was done, 
diſbanded, and annibilated.  Warrdivard. 

2. To deſtroy, ſo as to make the thing other- 
wiſe than it was. 

The flood that hath altered, deformed, or ra- 
ther ann⁰⁰i ed, this place, ſo as no man can find 
any mari or memory thereof, Ralgh. 

z. To annul; to dettroy the agency of any 
thing. $598 

There is no reaſon, that any one common- 
wealth ſhould amibilute that whereupon the whole 
world has agreed, Hooker. 

Avx1runt,yT10N. 2. ſ. [from amibilate.] The 
act of reducing to nothing. The ſtate of being 
reduced to nothing. | 

God hath his influence into the very eſſence of 
things, without which their utter anvihilution could 
not chooſe but follow. Hock v. 

That knowledge, which as ſpirits we obtain, 

Is to be valu'd in the midit of pain: 

Aunibiluuion wege to loſe heav'n more: 

We are not quite exil'd, where thought can ſoar. 
| | Dryden. 

Ax xIVN“RSARY. . ſ. [anni dei ſarius, Lat.] 

t. A day cclebrated as it returns in the courſe 


For encouragement to follow the example of 


of their martyrdom, to praiſe God for them, and 
to obſerve the ermiver/ury of their ſutferings 
| Stilling fleet. 

2. The act of celebration, or performance, in 
honour of the anniverſary day. k 

Donne had never ſeen Mrs. Drury, whom he 
has made immortal in his admirable armiverſaries. 

Dryden. 

3. fFrniverſary is an office in the Romiſh church, 
celebrated not only once a year, but which ought 
to be ſaid daily through the year, for the ſoul of 
the deceaſed. Aylife's Perergon. 

AnxNIvF/RSARY. adj. [miverſerius, Lat.] Re- 
turning with the revolution of the year ; annual ; 
yearly. 

The heaven whirled about with admirable ce- 
lerity, moſt conſtantly finithing its azzwiverſary viciſ- 
ſitudes. | Ray. 

They deny giving any worſhip to a creature, as 
inconſiſtent with chriſtianity ; but confeſs the 
Honour and eſteem for the martyrs, which they 
expreſſed by keeping their armverſary days, and 
recommending their example. Stilling. fect. 

ANNO DOMINTY. Lat.] In the year of our 
Lord; as, a domini, or A. D. 1751; that is, in 
the ſeventeen hundred and fifty-firſt year from the | 
birch of aur Saviour, | 

Axxo'is Ax c E. z. /. [from anney, but not now 
in uſe.] | 


It t:ith a double fignification. Any hurt done | 


either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or | 
common river, or to a private, by laying any 
thing that may breed infection, by encroaching, 
or ſuch like means. 
on this tranſgreliion. 
Row. uſed, 


The writ that is brought up 
See NEUSASCE, the word 
f Blaunt, 


ANN 
= ANNOLYS. 1. ſ. An Ameriean animal like a 


lizard. 85 

AxSoTA'TION, u. ſ. [annotatio, Lat.] Expli- 
cations or remarks written upon books; notes. 

It might appear very improper to publiſh an- 
tations, Without the text itſelf whereunto they 
relate. ES Boyle. 
AxxorTa/Tor. x. ſ. [Lat.] A writer of notes, 
or annotations ; a ſcholiaſt; a commentator, 

I have not that reſpe& for the a-:ators which 
they generally meet with in the world. 

| Felton on the CI ks. 
To ANNo'UNCE. v. a. [annzncer, Fr. annmunc'o, 
Lat.] | | | 

1. To publiſh ; to proclaim. 

Of the Meſſiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets ; of thy birth at length 
Anmnn”'d by Gabriel with the firſt I knew. 

| 5 Aion. 

2. To pronounce ; to declare by a judicial ſen- 
tence. : | 

Thoſe, mighty ſove, mean time, thy glorious 

care, 
Who model nations, publiſh laws, a2mce 
Or life or death. Pi in, 

To AN NOV. v. g. [ annoyer, Fr.] To incom- 
mode; to vex; to teaze; to moleſt. 

Woe to poor man; each outward thing a1ys 

. him; 
He heaps in inward grief, that moſt deſtroys him. 
Sidney. 
Her joyous preſence and ſweet company, 
In full content. he there did long enjoy ; 


Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealouſy, 1 


His dear delights were able to ary. Foiry Queen, 
As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers, amy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on aſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met concetves delicht. 
| ; | Milton 
Inſects ſeldom uſe their offenſive weapons, un- 
leſs proyoked : let them but alone, and <z»5y them 
not. | Ray. 
Ax x oV. . /, [from the verb.] Injury; mo- 
leſtation ; trouble. 
Sleep, Richmond, ſleep in peace, and wake in 


Joy; 
Good angels guard thee from the boar's amy. 
Shakeſpeare. 
All pain and joy is in their way; | 
The things we fear bring leſs any, 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 
But in themſelves they cannot ſtay. Donne. 
What then remains, but, after paſt any, 
To take the good viciſſitude of joy. Dryden. 
Axxo'rAaNCE. . ſ. [from any. ] +7 
1. That which annoys ; that which hurts. 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annmy.mce in that precious ſenſe. Shakeſp. 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great 
ann yunges to corn. Mortimer. 


ing. ; 
The ſpit venom of their porſoned hearts break- 
eth out to the annyrce of others. Hooker. 
The greateſt amryance and diſturbance of man- 
kind, has been from one of thoſe two things, 
force or fraud. | | South, 
For the further annyance and terrour of any 
beſieged place, they would throw into it dead 
bodies. Wilkins. 
Ax NM ER. . ſ. [from To annoy.] The perſon 
that anno7's. N 
Aſxxvar. adj. annuel, Fr. [from annut, Lat.] 
I. I nat which comes yearly. | 
Aan for me, the grape, the roſe, renew, 


The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. Pope. | 


2. That which is reckoned by the year. 
The King's majeſty | 
Does purpoſe honour to you ; to which 
A thouſand pounds a-year, anal ſupport, 
Out of his grace he adds. 
3. That which laſts only a year. £4 
The dying in the winter of the roots of plants 


that are azal, icometh to be cauſed by the over- | 
ee] 


2. The ſtate of being annoyed; or act of annoy- 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII 


| 


ple, or elegit, as arent may. 


ther would bear. 


ANN. 


' evpence of the ſap; which being prevented, they 


will ſuperannuate, if they ſtand warm. Bacon, 

Every tree may, in ſome ſenſe, be faid to be 
an annual plant, both leaf, lower, and fruit, pro- 
ceeding from the coat that was ſuperinduced over 
the wood the laſt year. 15 Ray, 

AN NUALLX. adv. | from. anal.) Yearly; 
every year. 5 

By two drachms, they thought it ſufficient to 
ſignify a heart; becauſe the heart at one year 
weigheth two drachms, that is, a quarter of an 
ounce; an unto fifty years an -ally encreaſeth the 
weight of one drachm. Brown's Vulzar Errours, 

The whole ſtrength ef a nation is the utmott 
that a prince can raiſe amually from his ſubjects. - 

| | Sevift, 

AxxUtTanT. ». ſ. [from .amuity.] He tht 
poſſeiTes or receives an annuity. 

ANNUITY. 2 /. fannuite, Fr.] | 

t. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or 
years. The differences between a rent and an 
annuity are, that every rent is going out of land; 
but an amwty charges only the granter, or his 
heirs, that have aſſets by deſcent. The ſecond 
difference is, that, for the recovery of an annui'y, 
no action lies, but only the writ of aunuity againſt 
the granter, his heirs or ſucceffors; but of a rent, 
the ſame actions lie as do of land. The third dif- 
ference is, that an arty is never taken for aſſets, 
becauſe it is no freehold in law: nor ſhall be put 
in execution upon a ſtatute merchant, ſtatute ſta- 
Coocl. 

2. A yearly allowance. 

He was generally known to be the ſon of 
one earl, and brother to another, who ſupplied 
his expence, beyond what his annvity from his fa- 
Clarcndon, 

To AnNu'L. . a. | from nullus.] FE 

1. To make void; to nullify ; to abrogate; to 
aboliſh. 

That which gives force to the law, is the au- 
thority that enacts it; and whoever deſtroys this 
authority, does, in effect, aura the law. Rogers. 

2. To reduce to nothing; to obliterate. 

Light, the pure work of God, to me's extinct, 


And all her various objects of delight 


Annulld, which might in part my grief _—_ ens'd. 
a : Tilton. 
A'xxNULAR. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the 
form of a ring. Ke 
That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, 
riſe up, he has tied them to the bones by arular 
ligaments. Obeyue. 
A'xXXNULARY. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the 
form of rings. 
Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary, the 
wind pipe is made with annulaty cartilages, that 


the ſides of it may not flag and fall together. 


Ray. 

A' x NvULE T. n. /. ¶ from annulus, Lat.] 

1. A little ring. X 

2. [In heraldry.] A diference or mark of diſ- 
tinction, which the fifth brother of any family 
ought to bear 1n his coat of arms. 

3- Arnnulets are alſo a part of the coat-armour of 
ſeveral families; they were anciently reputed a 
mark of nobility and juriſdiction, it being the cuſ- 
tom of prelates to receive their inveſtiture P ba- 
culum & annulum. 7 

4. [In architecture.] The ſmall fquare mem- 
bers, in the Dorick capital, under the quarter 
round, are called amml-ts. 

5. Annulet is alſo uſed for a narrow flat mould- 


ing common to other parts of the column; ſo cal- 


led, becauſe it encompaſſes the column round. 
85 Chamber 5. 

To ANNU'MERATE. v. a. [amumero, Lat. 
To add to a former number; to unite to ſomething 
before mentioned. | 
 ANnNNUMERA'T10N. 2. /. [annmeratic, Lat.] Ad- 
dition to a former number. | 

To ANNU'NCIATE. v. a. [ annuncio, Lat.] To 
bring tidings; to relate ſomething that has fallen 
out: a word not in popular uſe. 

ANNUNCIA'TION DAY. 2. ſ. {from arnnunciate ] 


The day celebrated dy the church, in memory - | 
| | 85 4 


A N O 


the angel's ſalutation of the bleſſed virgin ; ſolem- 
nized with us on the twenty-fifth of March. 

Upon the day of the amnmciation, or Lady-day, 
meditate on the incarnation of our bleiſed Saviour: 


and ſo upon all the feſtivals of the year. Taylor. 
A'xoDYNE, adj. | from a and. That which 

has the power of mitigating pain. 

Vet durſt ſhe not too deeply prope the wound, 

As hoping {till the. nobler parts were found ; 

But ſtrove with anadynes t' aſſuage the ſmart, 


And mildly thus her med'cine did impart. Dryden. | 


Auodynes, or abaters of pain of the alimentary 
kind, are ſuch things as relax the tenſion of the 


affected nervous fibres, as decoctions of emollient 


ſubſtances; thoſe things which deſtroy the parti- 
cular acrimony which occaſions the pain, or whac 
deadens the ſenſation of the brain, by procuring 
fleep. Arbuthnot. 

To ANO/INT. v. a. [oindre, enoindre; part. oint, 
emint, Fr.] | : 

1, To rub over with unctuous matter, as oil, or 
unguents. 

Auointed let me be with deadly venom. 

| N ; Shakeſpeare. 

Thou ſhalt have olive trees throughout all thy 
coaſts, but thou ſhall not anoint thyſelf with the oil: 
for thine olive ſhall caſt his fruit. Deut. xxviii. 40. 

2. To ſmear; to be rubbed upon. 
Warm waters then in brazen caldrons borne, 
Are pour'd to waſh his body, joint by joint, 
And fragrant oils the ſtiffen'd limbs anon. 
875 Dryden. 

3. To conſecrate by unction. 

I would not ſee thy ſiſter, 

In his an-inted fleſh ſtick boariſh fangs. Shakeſp. 

Axolix TER. n. .. [from anoint.] The perſon 
that anoints. | 

Axo'MatisM. n. ſ. [from anomaly.) Anomaly ; 
itregularity; deviation from the common _ 

it, 

| Axowal.!s TICAL. adj. [from aromaly. ] Irre- 
gular; applied in aſtronomy to the year, taken for 
the time in which the earth paſſeth through its or- 
bit, diſtinet from the tropical year. 

Axo/MALous. adj. Ie priv. and wan@y.] Irre- 
gular; out of rule; deviating from the general 
method or analogy of things: It is applied, in 
grammar, to words deviating from the common 
rules of inflection; and, in aſtronomy, to the 
ſeemingly irregular motions of the planets. 

There will ariſe anomalous diſturbances not only 


ia civil and artificial, but alſo in military officers. 


2 


quickſilver or mercury. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He being acquainted with ſome characters of 
every ſpeech, you may at pleaſure make him un- 
derſtand anomalous pronunciation. Holder. 
Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and 
iron: to which we may join that aromalous body, 
Locke. 
Axo/maLoUSLY. adv. [from anmalas.] Irre- 
gularly;. in a manner contrary to rule. 
Eve was not ſolemnly begotten, but ſuddenly 
framed, and eromaloufly proceeded from Adam. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours 
ANO'MALY. ». /. [ anmalie, Fr. anomalia, Lat. 
ra S.] Irregularity ; deviation from the com- 
mon rule. 
If we ſhould chance to find a mother debauch- 
ing her daughter, as ſuch monſters have been ſeen, 
we muſt charge this upon a peculiar anomaly and 
baſeneſs of nature. | South. 
do not purſue the many pſeudographies in uſe, 
but intend to ſhew how moſt of theſe anomalies in 
writing might be avoided and better ſupplied. 
| Holder. 
1 Ax o. nf. Ia priv. and πτπα ] Breach of 
w 


If fin be good, and juſt, and lawful, it is no 


more evil, it is no ſin, no army. 


| Brambam againſt Hot bes. 
 Axo'x, adv. ¶ Junius imagines it to be an ellip- 
dea form of ſpeaking for in one, that is, in ene mi- 
%, Skinner from a and near, or near; Minſhew 
from on n. | 27 4 
I, Quickly; ſoon; in a ſhort time. 
A little mow, tumbled about, 
neu becomes a mountain. Shake/peare. 


. 


tas. 


AN 8 
Will they come abroad am ? 
Shall we ſee young Oberon ? Ben Jon ſon. 
a However, witneſs, Heav'n ! 
Heav'n, witneſs thou a while we diſcharge 
Freely our part. Milton. 
He was not without defign at that preſent, as 
ſhall be made out ann; meaning by that device to 
withdraw himſelf. | Clarendon. 
Still as I did the leaves inſpire, * 
With ſuch a purple light they ſhone, 
As if they had been made of fire, 
And ſpreading ſo, would flame anon. Waller. 
2. Sometimes; now and then; at other times. 
In this ſenſe is uſed ever and anon, for now and 
then. 
Full forty days he paſs'd, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in ſhady vale, each night, 
Or harbour'd in one cave, 1s not revealed, 
: Milton, 
Axo'xnymous. adj. [a priv. and Y. Want- 
ing a name. 
Theſe animalcules ſerve alſo for food to another 


anonymous inſect of the waters. Ray. 


They would forthwith publiſh ſlanders unpu- 
niſhed, the authors being ar-»ymorus, the immediate 
publiſhers thereof ſculking. 

AN oN YMOUSLx. adv. [ from anonymous. ] With- 
out a name. 

I would know, whether the edition is to come 
out anonymouſly, among complaints or ſpurious 
editions. 7 [amis] 1 Swift. 

A'xNoREXY, n. ſ. [Gwe] Inappetency, or 
loathing of food. Iu Quincy. 

 Axo'THER. adj. | from an and other.] 

I. Not the ſame. 

He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual 
diſorder, ruſt of neceſlity find another riſe of go- 
gernment than that. Locke. 

2. One more; a new addition to the former 
number. : 

— A fourth? 

What! will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of 
doom ? | 

Anothen yet?—a ſeventh! I'll ſee no more. Shake/. 

3. Any other; any one elſe. | 

If one man fin againſt another, the judge ſhal 
judge him. . I Samuel, ii. 25. 

Why not of her; preferr'd above the reſt, 

By him with knightly deeds, and open love pro- 

feſs'd; | 
So had another been, where he his yows addreſs'd. 
Dryden. 


4. Not one's ſelf. 

A man ſhall have diffuſed his life, his ſelf, and 
his whole concernments ſo far, that he can weep 
his ſorrows with another's eyes; when he has ano- 
ther heart beſides his own, both to ſhare, and to 
ſupport his grief. South, 

5. Wide!y different; much altered. 

When the ſoul is beaten from its ſtation, and 


the mounds of virtue are broken down, it becomes 


quite another thing from what it was before. 


ANo'THERGAINES, adj, [See ANOTHER= 
GvESS.] Of another kind. This word I have 
found only in Sidney. | | 

If my father had not plaid the haſty fool, I 
might have had another gaines huſband than Dame- 
Sidney. 
Axo'THERGUESS. adj, [This word, which 


though rarely uſed in writing, is ſomewhat fre- 


quent in colloquial language, I conceive to be 
corrupted from another guiſe; that is, of a differ- 
ent guiſe, or manner, or form.] Of a different 
kind. | 

Oh Hocus! where art thou? It uſed to go in 


anothergueſs manner in thy time. As buthnot. 
A!xs AT ED. adj. | anjatus, Lat.] Having han- 
dles; or ſomething in the form of handles. 


ſenſe; the Dutch have antwwoor den.] 

1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion. 

Are we ſuccour d? are the Moors remov'd? 
Anſwer theſe queſtions firſt, and then a thouſand 


| more. 
Azfwar them altogether, Dryden, 


Notes on the Dunciad.. 


South. | 


To ANSWER. v. a. | The etymology is uncer- | 
tain; the Saxons had andyparuan, but in another 


ANS 


2. To ſpeak in oppoſition. AY 3% 
No man was able to anſwer him a word, 
5 Matt. xxii. 46. 

If it be ſaid, we may diſcover the elementary 
ingredients of things, I anſwer, that it is not neceſ · 
ſary that ſuch a diſcovery ſhould be practitab 7 

3- To be accountable for: with for, 55 

Thoſe many had not dared to do evil 

If the firſt man that did th' edict infringe 

Had anſwered for his deed. Shakeſpeare. 

Some men have ſinned in the principles of hu- 
manity, and muſt anſwer for not being men. 

Brown's Vulgar Errovurs. 


If there be any abſurdity in this, our authour 
f Locke. * 


muſt anſwer for it. | 
4. To vindicate; to give a juſtificatery account 
of: with for. 8 
The night, ſo impudently fixed for my laſt, 
made little impreſſion on myſelf ; but I cannot a- 
ſer for my family. Sift. 
To give an account. | 
ow they have been ſince received, and fo well 
improved, let thoſe anſwer either to God or man, 
who have been the authours and promoters of ſuch 
wiſe council. Temple. 
He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. You muſt bear 
The future blame, and anſwer to the world 
When you refuſe the eaſy honeſt means 
Of taking care of him. 
6. To correſpond to; to ſuit with. 
As in water face anſwereth to face, ſo the heart 
of man to man. | Prov. xxvii. 19. 
2 To be equivalent to; to ſtand for ſomething: 
elſe. | | 
A feaſt is made for laughter, and wine makech 
merry: but money anſwwertth all things. 
Ecel. x. 19. 
: be To ſatisfy any claim or petition, of right or 
juitice. 5 51 
Zelmane with rageful eyes bade him defend 
himſelf; for no leſs than his life would anſwer it. 


Sid 


Revenge the jeering and diſdain'd contempt 
Of this proud king, who ſtudies day and night 
To anſwer all the debt he owes unto you, 
Ev'n with the bloody payments of your deaths. 
. Shakeſpeare 
Let his neck a»ſwer for it if there is any martial 
law in the world. Shakeſps 
Men no ſooner find their appetites unanſwered, 
than they complain the times are injurious. 
Raleigh. 
That yearly rent is ſtill paid, even as the former 
caſualty itſelf was wont to be, in parcel meal paid 
in and anſwered, Bacon. 
9. To act reciprocally. | 
Say, do'ſt thou yet the Roman harp command? 


Do the ſtrings anſwer to thy noble hand ? Dryden. 


T0. To ſtand as oppoſite or correlative to ſomc- 
thing elſe. | | 

There can but two things create love, perfecti. 
on and uſefulneſs; to which anſwer, on our part, 
1. Admiration; and, 2. Deſire; and both theſe 
are centered in love. Taylors 

It. To bear proportion to. 

Weapons muſt needs be dangerous things, if 
they anſwered the bulk of ſo prodigious a 3 
4 Su- ts 

12. To perform what is endeavoured or intend- 
ed by the agent. | 

Our part is, to chooſe out the moſt deſerving 
objects, and the moſt likely to anſwer the ends of 
our charity; and when this-is done, all is done 


that lies in our power: the reſt muſt be left to 


providence. Alterbury. 

13. To comply with. 
He dies that touches of this fruit, 6 

Till I and my affairs are anſwered. Shakeſ. 


14. To ſucceed; to produce the wiſhed event. 
Jaſon followed her counſel, whereto, when the 
event had anſwered, he again demanded the fleece. 


In operations upon bodies for their verſion 


or alteration, the trial. in great quantities. doth 
S not 


Vor. I. Ne. 3. 


- 


Southern, 


rt 
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feverable to that which 


ANS 


not anſwer the trial in ſmall: and fo deceiveth 
many. Bacon, 

15. To appear to any call, or authoritative ſum- 
mons; in which ſenſe, though figuratively, the 
following paſſage may be, perhaps, taken. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the 
ſkies. 

16. To be over-againſt any thing. 

Fire anſwers fire, and, by their paly beams, 

Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. 

Shakeſpeare. 

A'xsweER. n. ſ. [from To anſwer 1 

That which is Card, whether in ſpeech or writ- 
ing, in return to a queſtion, or poſition. 

It was a rizht an/wer of the phytician to his 
patient, that had ſore eyes: If you have more 
pleaſure in wine than in your fight, wine is Fe ? 

eK 

How can we think of appearing at that tribu- 
nal, without being able to give a ready a»/w-r to 
the queſtions which he ſhall then put to us, abour 
the poor and the afflicted, the hungry and the 
naked, the fick and impriſoncd! ? Niterbury. 

2. An account to be given to the demand of 
juſtice. 

He'll call you to ſo hot an azſ*ve2r for it, 

That you ſhall chide your treſpaſs. Shakeſprare. 

3. In law, a confutation of à charge exhibited 
againſt a perſon. 

A perſonal anſwer ought to have three qualities; 
it ouglit to be pertinent to the matter in hand; it 
ouglit to be abſolute and unconditional; it ought 
to be clear and certain. Ayliffe. 

AN sWEK-Jonx BER. n. . [from Afi” and 
jobber.] He that makes a trade of writing an- 
{wers. 

hat diſguſts me from having any thing to do 
with onſwer-jobbers, is, that they have no con- 
ſcience. Set. 

A!/SNSWERABLE. adj, [from anſwer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made; that 
which may he anſwered; as, the argument, 


though ſubtle, is yet anſwerable. 


2. Obliged to give an account; obliged to an- 
ſwer any demand of juſtice ; or ſtand the trial of 
an accuſation. 

Every chief of every kindred or family ſhould 
de anſwerab/c, and bound to bring forth every one 
of that kindred, at all times to be juſtified, when 
he ſhould be required, or charged with any trea- 
ſon or felony. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a phyſician ſhould 
manifeſtly preſcribe poiſon to all his patients, he 
cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but 1s anſeweradl: only 
to God ? Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more juſtly laid to 
their charge, than to other men, becauſe that 
would be to make church government a»ſwwe7 at !. 
for the errours of human nature. Swift. 

3. Correſpondent. 

It was but ſuch a likeneſs as an imperfect glaſs 
doth give, anſwerabe enough in ſome features and 
colours, but erring in others. Sidney. 

The danghters of Atlas were ladies, who, ac- 

companying ſuch as came to be regiſtered among 
the worthies, brought forth ch dren anſwerable iin 
quality to thoſe that b2got them. Raleigh. 

4. Proportionate; ſuitable. | 

Only add | 
Deeds to thy knowledge arfwerable ; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love 
Ry name to come call'd charity, the toul 
Of all the reſt. Milton. 

5. Suitable ; ſuited. 

The following, by certain eſtates of men, a- 
a great perſon himſelf pro- 
feſſeth, as of ſoldiers to him that hath been em- 
ployed in the wars, hath been a tiung well taken 
even in monarchies. - La: on. 

If axfeverabl: ſtyle I can obtain 

Of my celeſtial patroneſs. 

6. Equal; equivalent. 

There be no kings whoſe means are anfuera!/ 
unto other men's deſires. Reale th. 

7. Relative; correlative. | 

That, to every petition for things ncedſul, 


Nitin. 


Shak-ſpear Cot 


1 


ANT 


thanks provided particularly to follow, is not re- 
quiſite. Hooker. 

A'xSWERABLY., adv, [from anſwerable.| In 
due proportion ; with proper. correſpondence ; 
ſuitably. 

The broader ſeas are, if they be entire, and 
free from iſlands, they are anf werably deeper. 

Brerewood an Languages. 

It bears light ſorts, into the atmoſphere, to 2 
greater or leller height an/werably to the greate! 
or leſſer intenſeneſs of the heat. Woodward. 

A'xSWERABLENESS. u. ſ. [from anſwerable. | 
The quality of being anfwerable. Di. 

A'/xSWERER. u. /. [ from an/Iver. 1 

1. He that anſwers; he th: it fpeaks in return 
to what another has ſp ken. 

I know your mind, and I will ſatisfy it, 1 ng 
will I do it like a niggardly arfweorer going no fun- 
ws | than the bounds of the Geſtion. Stcfc'y 

He that manages the contcoverſy againſt une 
hk has written firft. | 

It is very unfair in any writer. to employ igno- 
rance and malice together; becauſe it gives his an- 
f/wwrer double work. Swift, 

AxT. z. . ſæmerx, Sax, which Funius ima- 
gines, not without probability, to have been firſt 
contracted to æmx, and then ſoftened to ant.] An 
emmet ; a piſmire. A ſmall infe& that lives in 
great numbers together in hillocks. 


there's no lab'ring in the winter. 


Methinks, all cities now but ant- hills are, 
Where when the ſeveral labourers I ſee 
For children, houſe, proviſion, taking pain, 


grain. | Donne. 

Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies; 

The axt's republick, and the realm of bees. 
Pope. 

AxT-BEAR. „. [from ant and bcar.] An ani 
mal that feeds on ants. 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon inlects ; and ſome 
live wholly upon them; as two ſorts of taman- 
duas upon ants, which therefore are called ii. 
Engliſh art-&-ars. Ray 

AN T- uiii, or HILLOCK. - 2. [ 
and ill.] The ſmall protuberances of earth ir 
which ants make their neſts. 

Put blue flowers into an ant-Hill, they will 5 
ſtained with red; becauſe the ants drop upor 
them their Ringing liquor, which hath the ettect 
of vil of vitriol. Raz 

Thoſe who have ſeen art Hillocks, have eafit: 
perceived thoſe ſmall ye: of corn about thei 


neſts. Addi ſan 

AN TT. A contr action for and it, = rather ara 
if ; it. ; as, an bo 25 2je you; that is, ard if. it plea): 
vou. 


AxTa/connsT. z. . [h and du. 


nent. It imp' ies generally a per ſonal aud parti- 


| cular oppofition. 


Our antagon!ft; in theſe controverſies may have 

met with iome not unlike to Ithacius. Locker. 
What was ſet before him, 

To heave, pull, draw, and break, he ſtill per- 

form'd, 3 

None daring to appear ant goniſß. Milton 

It is not fit, ti at the hiſtory of a perſon ſhoulc 
appear, till the pre, udice b. th of his Gat. 2g97/2s and 
adherents be ſoftened and tubdu: d. Add. on 

2. Contra I. 

The ſhort club confifts of thoſe who are under 
five feet; ours is to be compoſed of fuch as are 
above tx. Theie we look upon as the two ex- 
tremes and artiponi//s of the ſpecies; confidering 
all theſe as neuters, who fill up the middle ſpace 

: Aadliſon. 

3. In anatomy, the ant age, is that mutcl. 

which counteracts ſome others. | 
A relaz:tion of a muſcle muſt produce a fpain 
in its ant. goni, becauſe the equilibrium is da- 


{troved. Art 5 ut bn 95 
79 * ST 4 GOQNIZ 5 . [ &; ** % and ey wilges. 1 J 0 
contend bs another. | Die. 


tire ſhould be ſome el ſentence of | 


We'll ſet thee | to ſchool to an at, to teach ths 


$ hakeſpeare. 


They're all but arts, carrying eggs, raw, and 


[from an? . 


1. One who contends with another; an oppo- |: 


mult be antecedent to merit. 


ANT 

Ax TAL ex. a; (from n againſt, and 
4% O, pain.] That which ſoftens pain; ano- 
dyne. 

ANTANACLA'SIS. n. ſ. [Lat. from ama. 
, from ul: 144)-aw, to drive back. 1 

1.5 4 figure i in rhetorick, when the ſame word 
is repeated in a different, if not in a contrary ſig. - 
nification ; as, In thy youth learn fome craft, tht in 


old age thou mayſt get thy living without craft. Craft, 


in the firſt n ſignifies ſcience or occupation; 
in the ſecond, deceit or ſubtilty. 
2. It is alſo a returning to the matter at the end 
of a long parentheſis ; as, Shall that heart <obic5 
aves not only feel them, but hath all motion of his life 

placed in them), ſhall that heart, I ſy, &c. 
Smith's Rhetorich, 

AxTAPHRODUTICK. adj. [from di, againtt, 

and ahανεεντ, Venus.] That which is efficacious 
gainſt the venereal diſeaſe. 

ANTAPOPLE e TICK. adj. [&iÞ, againſt, and 
eig, an apoplexy. ] Good againſt an a o- 
plexy . 

AxTARCTICR. adj. et, againſt, and 42>», 
the beer or northern conſtellation.] The ſouthern 
pole, fo called, as oppolite to the northern. 

Dow award as far as antardtich. Milton. 
They that had ſai''d from near th' antarick 
pole, ; 
Their treaſure ſafe, and all their veſſels whole, 
in fight of their dear country ruin'd be, 
Without the guilt of cither rock or ſea. 
IVa!llr, 

ANTARTHRIYTICK. aj. 45 „ againſt, and 
«3x1, the gout. ] Good againſt the gout. 

AxTasTima'riCK. adj. [from f, and 
c NAC. ] Good againſt the aſthma. 

ANTE. A Latin particle ſignifying 60/8, 
which is frequently uſed in compoſitions ; as, 
antediluvian, before the flood; antechamber, a 
chamber leading into another apartment. 

AN EACT. . f. from ante and act.] A ſor- 
mer act. 

ANTEAMBULA'TION. 2. f. [from ante and are- 
bulatio, Lat.] A walking befor. Di. 

To ANTECE'DE. v. n. [from ante, before, 
and cedo, to go.] To precede ; to go before. 

It ſeems conſonant to reaſon, that the fabrick 
of the world did net long antecede its motion. 

Hale. 

ANTECE'DENCE. #. ſ. [from antecede.] The 
act or ſtate of going before; precedence. 

It is impoſſible that mixed bodies can be eter- 
nal, becauſe there is necellarily a pre-exiſtence of 
the ſimple bodies, and an antecedence of their con- 
Ritution POOR the exiſtence of mixed bodies. 

Hale. 

AxTrozpEixT. adj. | antecedens, Lat.] 

1. Going before; preceding. Antecediunt is 
afed, I think, only with regard to time; prece- 
dent, with regard both to time and place. 

To affert, that God looked upon Adam's fall as 

1 fan, and puniſhed 3 it, When, withont any artecc= 
ent ſin of his, it was impoſlible for him not to 
fall, icems a thing that highly reproaches effential 
equity and goodneſs. South. 

2. It has zo before the thing which is ſuppoſed 
to follow. 

No one is ſo hardy as to fav, God is in his debt; 
that he owed him a nobler being : for exiſtence 
Collier. 

Did the blood firſt exiſt, RED TS to the for- 
mation of the heart? But that is to ſet the effect 
before the cauſe. Bent !ey«. 

a ECE'DENT. u. ſ. [antecedens, Lat.] 

That which goes before. 

x duty of 10 mighty an influence, that it is in- 
deed the neceſſary untecedent, if not alſo the direct 
canſe of a finner's return to God. South. 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the relative 
is ſubjoined ; as, the max who comes hitter. 

Let him learn the right joining of ſubſtantives 

vith adjectives, the noun with the verb, and the 
la with tie arxtecedent, Al bam, 

3. In logick, the firſt propoſition of an enthy- 
meme or argument, confiſting only of two propo- 
LIONS. | | 
Conditional. 
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Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are 
thoſe whoſe parts are united by the conditional 
particle F; as, , the fun be fixed, the earth 
mult move: i there be no fire, there will be no 
ſnoke. The firſt Part of theſe pr poſitions, or 
that wherein the condition is container „5 is called 
the aut cedcut, the ohe r is called the conf Juent, 

: alis Logick. 

AxTECTD ENT. av. from antocedent. ] In 
the ſtate of antececence, or going before; previ- 
outly. 

We conſider wh antecedently to his creation, 
while he yet lay in the harren womb of nothing, 
and only in the number of poſſibilities. Soth. 

ANTECTE'SSOR. n. 
before, or le: ads another; 5 the principal. Dig. 

ANTECHA'MBER. . /. | from ante, before, and 
chr aber; it is generally 5 l im properly, 41 
chuiiber.] The chamber that leads to the chief 
ap rt! ment. ; 
_ The empreſs has the antrchambers paſt, 

And this way moves with a diforder d haſte. 
Dryden. 

IIis antichamber, and room of audience, are lit- 
tle ſquare- chambers wainfcoted. Addiſon. 

ANTECU'RSOR. n. . [ Latin. ] One who runs 
before. Did. 

To A'NTEDATE. v. a. from ante, and In da- 
tum, Lat. 3 

. To dite earlier than the real time, ſo as to 
co. 0 a fictitious: ntiqu; * 

Now thou haſt lov'd me one whole day, 

To-morrow, when thou leav {t, what wilt thou 
{ay ? 
Witt thou then @xted.:te ſome new-made vow, 


Or ſay, that now 
We ate not juſt thoſe perſons, . which we were 


oa "7 

By reading, a man does, as it were, ared..te his 
life, and makes himſelf coutemporary wit h the 
ages paſt. Collier. 

2. To take ſumething before the proper time. 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antcdate the bliſs above. Pope. 

Axrtrvilu'ytax. adj. | from ante, before, and 
1 a deluge. | 

E xiſting before the deluge. 

e the time of the deluge, all the ſtone and 
marble of the anted:[avian earth were totally diſ- 
ſolved. N ocdluurd. 

2. Relating to things exiſting before the deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, con- 
duceable unto the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
tlie anted:luwiin chronology. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

AxTEDILU'VIAN. n. . One that lived before 
the flood. : 

We are ſo far from repining at God, that he 

bath not extended the period of our lives to the 
longevity of the antedtluvi uns, that we give him 
thanks for contracting the days of our tr ial. Bentley. 

A'NXTELOPE. 1. . [ The etymology is uncer- 

tain. ] A goat with curled or wreathed horns. 

The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell. 

Spenſer. 


AxXTEMERIDIAN. adj. | from ante, before, and | 


meridicn, n.O0N. J Before noon. 

Ax TEMuETTICk. adj. [an, agaünft, and Ae, 
to vomit.] That which has the power of —_— 
the ſtomach; of preventing or ſtopping vomiting 

AnxTEMU/NDANE. adj. | ante, before, and mun- 
de, the world.] That which was before the 
creation of the WV 2 

AxTEexu/wBrR. x. f. [from ante and number.] 
The number that precedes another. 

Whatſoever virtue is in numbers, for conduc- 
ing to conſent of notes, is rather to be aſcribed to 
the ant:numoer, th in to the entire number, as that 
the ſound returaeth after ſix, or after twelve; ſo 
that the ſeventh or thirteenth is not the matter, 
but the ſiæth or the twelfth. Bacon. 

A'STEPAST. n. g. [from ante, before, and 
Fi, to feed.] A foretaſte ; ; ſomething taken 
before the proper time. 

Were we to expect our bliſs 7 in the ſatiat- 
ing our appetites, it might be rasende by fre- 


\ 


. {| Latin. ] One who gces | 


AN I 


quent are, 7 to excite our guſt fort profuſe : 


perpetual | meal. ws, of Picty. 

ANTEPENULT. 2 y 0 fenultev 2a, Lat. ] The 
laſt ſyVable but two, as the ſyllable fe in antepe- 
nalt ; a term of grammar. 

Ax frrittferickx. adj. (47 and abel. A 
medicine againlt convulſions. 

That bezoar is autidotal, lapisjud: cus diuretical, 
coral antep:ileptical, we will not deny. 

Brawn's Fulgar Errours. 

To A'XTEPONE. v. a. Cane png, Lat.) To fet 
ond thing before another; to prefer one thing to 
another. . Dit. 

ANTEPREDIUCAMENT. . J [ antepr edicament um, 
Lat.] Something to be known in the ſtudy of lo- 
gick, previouſly to the doctrine of the predica- 
ment. 

AxTERIO'RITY. #. from arteriour. ] Prio- 
rity; the ſtate of being before either in time or 
(tuation. f 

AN TFRIOuR. adj. Canter! 20% Lat.) Going be- 
fore, either with regard to time or place. 

If that be the anter:our or upper part wherein 
the ſenſes are placed, and that the poſteriour and 
lower part, which is oppoſite thereunto, there is 
no inferiour or former part in this animal ; for the 
ſenſes being placed at both extremes, make both 
ends anteriour, Which is impoſſible. 

- Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ANT EF. n. ſ. | Latin. ] Pillars of large dimen- 
ſions that ſupport the front of -a building. 

AxNTES To MACH. 2 . [from ante, before, and 
Pomnch.} A cavity which leads into the ſtomach. 

In birds there is no maſtication-or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth ; but it is immediately 
(wallowed into a Kind of arteffomach, which T have 
obferved in pifciy crous birds. Ray. 

Ax THELMINTHICK, adj. [4:7 , againſt and 
N D. a worm. ] That which kill, worms. 

£1, t1./1\nthicks, or contrary to worms, are 
things which are known by experience to Kill 
them, as ous, or dne taken upon an empty ſto- 

mach. Arbuthnot 

ANTHEM. % ſ. [ e-, a hymn ſung in 
alternate parts, and ſhould therefore be written 
anthymn.] A holy ſong; a ſong performed as part 
of divine ſervice. 

God Mofes firit, then David did inſpire, 


To compole anthems for his heavenly quire. 


Denham. 
There is no paſſion that is not finely expretled 
in thoſe parts of the inſpired writings, which are 
proper for divine ſongs and anthems. Addiſon, 
Ax ruolLodv. n J. 1 2 from , a 
flower, and 2yu, to gather.) 
1. A collection of flowers. 
2. A collection of devotions in the Greek 
church. 
3. A collection of poems. 
A'/xTHoNY's FIRE. 1. A kind of eryſi- 
las. | 
: ANTHRAX. x. ſ. [and, a burning coal.] A 
ſcab or blotch that is made by a corroſive humour, 
which burns the ſkin, and occaſions ſharp prick- 
ing pains, a carbuncle. Quincy. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 2. ſ. | from 4:T wry, man, 
and , to diſcourſe. ] The doctrine of anatomy ; 
the doctrine of the form and ſtructure of the 
body of man. 
Ax TO ON ITE. . f. aer eg. 
One who believes a human form in the Deity. 
Chriſtians as well as Turks have had whole 
ſeas contending that the Deity was corporeal and 
of human ſhape, though few profeſs themſelves 
anthropomorphites, yet we may find many among? 
the ignorant of that opinion. Locke. 
AxNTHROPO'PATHY. u. g. [4vIgx;, man, and 
Tc Ice, paſſion. ] The ſenſibility of man; the paſ 
ſions of man. 
AN THROPO'PHAGIH. n. f DI. has nn ſfongalar. | 
ere, man, and a, to eat. ] Man-eaters ; 
8 ls; thoſe that live upon human fleſh. 
The cannibals that each other eat, 
The antoropephagi, and men whoſe heads 
Do grow beneath their ſhoulders 
Shakeſpeare's Otb. I's. 


| duce acrimony of another ſort. 


ANT 


AxturOPoPHAGTNIAN. . . A ludicrous 
word, formed by Shat:ſpear: from .anthropophagi, 
for the ſake of a formidable ſound. 

Go, knock, and call; he'll ſpeak like an ar- 


| threp2phaginian unto thee : knock I (ay. 


Shak. [prare, 

Ax THROP of PHAGY. 1. ſ. [H , a man, 
and p, to eat. ] The quality Xo eating human 
fleth, or man-eat:ng. 

Upon flender foundations was raiſed the anthre- 
pophogy of Diomeces his hor fes. 

Broon's V ulgar Errours. 
ASTHROPO'SOPHY. . |. [ Y, man, and 
otic, witdom.] The Knowledge of the nature of 
man. 

AxTHYPNo'TICK. adj. [from a, againſt, and 

D, flcep.] That which has the power of pre- 
venting flecp ; that which 1s efficacious againſt a 
lethargy. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRYACK. en. from an, 
againſt, and vz>»y,oatgar?-.] Good againſt hypo- 
chondriack maladies. 

ANTHYPO'PHORA x. f. [axvunipxre.] A 
figure in rhetorick, which ſignifies contrary il- 
lation, or inference; and is when an objection is 
refuted or diſproved by the oppoſition of a con- 
crary ſentence. Smiths Rhetorick. 

AxTHySTE'RICK. adj. | from di, againſt, and 
Jeg .] Good againſt hyſtericks. 

IVI. [&7.] A particle much uſed in compoſi- 
tion with words derived from the Greek, and fig- 
nifies contrary to; as, antimonarchial, oppolite to 
monarchy. | 
AxTiacry. adj. [from a h, and acidas, ſour.] 
Contrary to ſourneſs; alkalis. 

Oils are antizcids, fo far as they blunt acrimo- 
"ny 3 but as they are hard of digeſtion, they pro- 
Arbuthnot. 

AxTICHACHE'CTICK. adj. [from tf, againſt, 
and xe, a bad habit.] Things adapted to the 
cure of a bad conſtitution. 

AxTicuxMBER. n. . This word is corruptly 
written for antechamber ; ; which ſee. 

AxTicurt's TAN. adj. from d, and yg ] 
Oppoſite to chriſtianity. 

That deſpiſed, abject, oppreſſed fort of men, 
the miniſters, whom the world would make an- 
lichriflian, and ſo deprive them of heaven. South. 

AxTicaRYsTIANISM. 1. ſ. [from antichriſtian.]* 
Oppoſition or contrariety to chriſtianity. 

AxT1UCHRONISM. . /. Ca, againſt, and 1 
time. ] Deviation from the right order or account 
of time. 

To ANTICIPATE. v. a. Canticipo, Lat.] 

1. To take ſomething ſooner than another, fo 


as to prevent him that comes after; to take firſt 


poſſeſſion. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
every man, to draw him early into his church; 
to give piety the prepoſſeſſion, and fo engage him 
in holineſs. Hammond. 

If our apoſt'e had maintained ſuch an anticipate 
ing principle engraven upon our ſouls before all 
exerciſe of reaſon ; what did he talk of ſeeking rhe 
Lord, ſeeing that the knowledge of him was in- 
nate and per rpetual : 4 PB, 2 

2. To take up before the time at which any 
thing might be regularly had. 

1 find I have erticipated already, and taken up 


from Boccace, before I come to him; but I am 


of the temper of Kings, who are for prefent mo- 
ney, no matter how they pay it. Dryden. 
3. To foretaſte, to take an impreſſion of ſome- 
thing, which is not yet, as if it really was. 
The life of the deſperate equals the anxiety of 
pores who but act the life of the damned, and 
anticipate the deſolations of hell. 
Brown's Valzar Errours. 
Why ſhould we 
nticipate our ſorrows ? 'tis like thoſe . 
5 hat die for fear of dark. Denham. 
4. To prevent any thing by crouding in before 
it; to preclude. 
Time, thou axticipat'ft my dread exploits : 


The flighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, Yn 
Unleſs the deed go with it. Shak 
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feiſion, or anticipating their directions to ſuch as 
are under their government. Ar butbnot. 

Axricir T IoR. x. . [from anticipate.] 

I. The act of taking up ſomething before its 
time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four 
days too late, by reaſon of the aforeſaid anticipa- 
tien, and our neglect of it. 

It 15 not enough to be miſerable when the time 
comes, unleſs we make ourſelves ſo beforehand, 
L'FEftrange. 

2. Foretaſte. 

If we really live under the hope of future hap- 
pineſs, we ſhall taſte it by way of anticipation and 
fore thought; an image of it will meet our minds 
often, and ſtay there, as all pleaſing expectations 
do. Atterbury. 

3- Opinion implanted before the reaſons of that 
opinion can be known. | | 

The eaſt and weft, the north and ſouth, have 
the ſame anticipation concerning one ſupreme diſ- 
poſer of things. 

What nation is there, that, without any teach- 
ing, have not a kind of anticipation, or precon— 
c:ived notion of a Deity ? Denham. 

A'ſxTicx. adj. [probably from antiquus, anci- 


ent, as things out of uſe appear odd.] Odd; ri- 


diculouſly Wild; buiioon in geſticulation. 
Whit ! daresthe flave 
Come hither cover'd with an ani face, 
And flecr and ſcorn at our folemnity ? 
| Shakeſ. Romeo and Juliet. 
Of all our antick ſights, and pageantry, 
Which Engliſh idiots run in crouds to ſee. 
Dryden. 
The prize was to be conferred upon the 
whiſtter, that could go through his tune without 
laughing, though provoked by the anzc& poſtures 
of a merry Andrew, who was to play tricks. 
| Addi ſon. 
Am T Ik. n. . | 
1. He that plays anticks ; he that uſes odd geſti- 
culation : a buffoon. 
Within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the nortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court; and there the artick ſits, 
Scoffing his ſtate. Shake. 
If you ſhould ſmile he grows impatient.— 
Fear not, my lord we can contain ourſelves, 
Were he the verieſt antick in the world. Shake/. 
2. Odd appearance. | | 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 
Woven with arnticks, and wild imagery. 
þ Fairy Queen. 
For ev'n at firſt reflection ſhe eſpies 
Such toys, ſuch antick;, and ſuch vanities, 
As ſhe retires and ſhrinks for ſhame and fear. 
| Davies. 
To ANTIK. v. a. [from antick.] To make 


antick. 


Mine own tongue | 
Splits what it fpeaks ; the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt 
FAntickt us all. Shak: ſpeare. 

AſxTiCKLY. ady. [from antich.] In an antick 
manner; with odd poſtures; wild geſticulations, 
or fanciful appearance. 

Scrambling, out-facing, faſhion-mongring boys, 
That lye, and.cog, and flout, deprave, and ſlander, 
Go antickly, and. ſhew an outward hideouſnefs. 
And ſpeak of half a dozen dangerous words. 

Shak: ſpeare 

ANTICLUV MAX. . /. from ul and Mi 1 
A ſentence in which the laſt part expreſſes ſome- 
thing lower than the trft. 

A certain figure which was unknown to the 
ancients, is called by ſome an anticlimax, Addiſon, 

This dittich is frequently meationed as an ex- 
ample: 

Next comes Dalhouſſey the great god of war, 
Lieutenant col'nel to the earl of Mar. 

AnTrconvvu'.sive. adj [from ann, againſt, 
Good agunſt convulſions. 

Whatſoever produces an inflamatory diſpoſition 
Jn the blood, produces the aſthma, as articonvs.- 
Five medicines. Fleyer. 


T am far from pretending to inſtru the pro- 


Holder. 


Stilltng flect. | 


| 


ANT 


heart.) | | 
A preternatural ſwelling of a round figure, oc- 
caſioned by a ſanguine and bilious humour, and 
appearing in a horſe's breaſt, oppoſite to his heart. 
An anticor may kill a horſe, unleſs it be brought 
to a ſuppuration by good remedies. Farrier's Dice. 
AnTico/urRTIER. u. . | from Gf, againſt and 
courtier. | One that oppoſes the court. | 
ANT1'DoTAL. adj. | from antidote.] That which 
has the quality of an antidote, or the power of 
counteracting poiſon. | 
That bezoar is antidotal, we ſhall not deny. 
Rrown. 
Animals that can innoxiouſly digeſt theſe poi- 
ſons, become antidotal to the poiſon digeſted. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
AſxTipoTE. n. f. [eavifd©», antidotus, Lat. a 
thing given in oppoſition to ſomething elſe.] 
A medicine given to expel the miſchiefs of 
another, as of poiſon. _ Quincy, 
Truſt not the phyſician, 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he ſlays 
More than you rob. _ Shakeſpeare. 
What fool would believe that antidote delivered 
by Pierius againſt the ſting of a ſcorpion? to ſit 
upon an aſs, with one's face towards his tail. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Poiſon will work againſt the ſtars : beware; 
For every meal an antidote prepare. Dryden. 
ANTIDYSENTE'RICK. adj. | from ail, againſt, 
and dyſenteria, a bloody flux. } Good againſt the 
bloody flux. 
ANT1rE/BRILE. adj. [from d, againſt, and 


{fetris, a fever. ] Good againſt fevers. 


Anlifebrile medicines check the ebullition. 
Floyer, 


and logarithm. | 

The complement of the logarithm of a fine, 
tangent, or ſegant; or the difference of that lo- 
garithm from the logarithm of ninety degrees. 


AnTrYLocy. n. f. C, A contradiction 
between any words and paſſages in an authour. 
| | | Di. 
AnTrYLoqQu1sT. . , | from a, againſt, and 
loquor, to ſpeak.] A contradictor. Di. 
ANTIMONA'KCHICAL. adj. | from , againſt, 


and jorzgyic, government by a fingle perſon.) 


Againſt government by a ſingle perſon. 

When he ſpied the ſtatue of King Charles in 
the middle of the croud, and moſt of the kings 
ranged over their heads, he concluded that an 
antimonarchical aſſembly could never chooſe ſuch 
a place. | Addiſon. 

ANTIMonA/RCHICALNESS. =. . [from antimo- 
n:irchical.] The quality of being an enemy to 
regal power. | 

ANTiMo'xIAL. adj. [from antimony.] Made of 
antimony ; having the qualities of antimony ; re- 
lating to antimony. 


fumes. Grew. 
Though antimomal cups prepared with art, 
Their force to wine through ages ſhould impart; 
This diſſipation, this profuſe expence, | 
Nor ſhrinks their ſize, nor waſtes their ſtores 
immenſe. a Blackmore. 
A/NTIMONY. . f. [The ſtibium of the an- 
cients, by the Greeks called 5{4j4i. The reaſon 
of its modern denomination is referred to Baſil 
Valentine, a German monk; who, as the tradi- 
tion relates, having thrown ſome of it to the hogs, 
obſerved, that, after it had purged them heartily, 
they immediately fattened; and therefore, he 


for the like dofe. The experiment, however, 


| facceeded fo ill, that they all died of it; and the 


medicine was thenceforward called antimoine ; 


anti monk. ] 
Antimony is a mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline 


real metal, except malleability; and may be 
called a ſemimetal, being a foſſile glebe of ſome 


ANTICOR, ». , [ from ddt, againſt, and cor, the 


AnTiLo'cariTHM. u. /. Ifrom a, againſt, 


Chambers. 


They were got out of the reach of antimonial | 


imagined his fellow monks would be the better | 


nature, having all the ſeeming characters of a 


undetermined metal, combined with a ſulphurous 
ans | | | 


ANT 
and ſtony ſubſtance, Mines of all metals afford. 
it; that in gold mines is reckoned beſt. It has 
alſo its own mines in Hungary, Germany, and 
France. Its texture is full of little ſhining ves 
or threads, like need!es; brittle as glaſs. Some. 
times veins of a red or golden colour are inter- 
mixed, which is called male antimony; that with. 
out them being denominated female antimory, tt 
fuſes in the fire, though with ſome difficulty; 
and diſſolves more eaſily in water. It deſtroy; 
and diſſipates all metals fuſed with it, except 
gold; and is therefore uſeful in refining. It is a 
common ingredient in ſpeculums, or burning 
concaves ; ſerving to give them a finer pclth, It 
makes a part in bell metal; and renders the found 
more clear. It is mingled with tin, to make it 
more hard, white and found ; and with lead, in 
the caſting of printers letters, to render thera 
more ſmooth and firm. It is a general help in 
the melting of metals, and eſpecially in caiting 
of cannon balls. In pharmacy it is uſed under 
various forms, and with various intentions, chiefly 
as an emetick. Chambers, 

ANTINEPHRYT1CK.adj.ſ ſroma and yepę re? 
Medicines good againſt diſeaſes of tlie reins an 
kidneys. | 

A'xTixomy.n. /. [from a and yy«@-.] A con- 
tradition between two laws, or two articles of 
the ſame law. 

Autinomies are almoſt unavoidable in ſuch variety 
of opinions and anſwers. Baker, 

ANTIPARALY'TICK.adj.[ fromwTand wagaruoy.] 
Efficacious againſt the palſy. 

ANTIPATHE'/TICAIL. adj. [from antipathy.] 
Having a natural contrariety to any thing. 

The foil is fat and luxurious, and antipa- 
thetical to all venomous creatures. 

Howel's Vocal Forget. 

ANTIPATHE'/TICALNESS. n. f. | from antip.- 
thetical. ] The quality or ſtate of having a natural 
contrariety to any thing. Dit. 

ANTIPATHV. ». /. [from d, againſt, and 
O, feeling; antipathie, Fr.] | | 

x. A natural contrariety to any thing, ſo as to 
ſhun it involuntarily; averſion; diſlike. It 13 
oppoſed to ſympathy. | | | 

No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſpeare, 
To this perhaps might be juſtly attributed moſt 
of the ſympathies and antipathies obſervable in 
men. | | Locke. 

2. It has ſometimes the particle againft before 
the object of antipathy. 3 

I had a mortal arntipathy againſt ſtanding armies 
in times of peace; becauſe I took armies to be 
hired by the maſter of the family, to keep his 
children in ſlavery. | | Suit. 

3. Sometimes 20. 3 

Aſk you, what provocation I have had? 

The ſtrong antipathy of good to bad. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 

Th' affront is mine, my friend, and ſhould be 4" 
| | of tes 

4. Formerly with; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy awith air; 
and any liquid body, that is more denſe, they 
will draw, condenſe, and, in effect, incorpo- 
rate. 8 ace. 

ANTIPERTSTASIS. n. ſ. [from aui 
formed of n and mapa to ſtand round. | The 
oppoſition of a contrary quality, by which the qua- 
lity it oppoſes becomes heightened or intended; or 
the action by which a body attacked by another, col- 
lects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger by ſuch oppoſiti- 
on : or an intention of the activity of one quality 
cauſed by the oppoſition of another. Thus quick- 
lime is ſet on fire by the affuſion of cold water; 
ſo water becomes warmer in winter than in ſum- 
mer, and thunder and lightning are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continually 
cold, and all by antipe: i/afis. This is an exploded 
principle in the Peripatetick philoſophy. 

Th' antiperiſtaſis of age | 
More inflam'd his am'rous rage. Cooley. 

The riotous prodigal deteſts covetouſneſs; yet 


let him find the ſprings grow dry, which feed his 
luxury, 


ai, againſt, and wödeg, vagal 


If you wou'd walk in abſence of the fun. 


ol an antipope, who called himſelf Felix V. 


ANT 


luxury, covetouſneſs ſhall be called in ; and ſo, by 


2 ſtrange antiperiſtaſis, prodigality ſhall beget ra- 
pine. | Decay of Prey 


AnTIPESTILE/NTIAL. adj. [from ali, againſt, 


and pefiilential.] Efficacious againſt the infection 


of the plague. 
Perfumes correct the air before it is attracted 


by the lungs ; or, rather, antipęſtilential unguents, 


to anoint the noftrils with. Harvey on the Plague. 

ANTTIPHRASIS. n. ſ. [from ali againſt, and 
eig, a form of ſpeech. ] The uſe of words in a 
ſenſe oppoſite to their. proper meaning. 

You now find no cauſe to repent, that you never 
dipt your hands in the bloody high courts of ju- 
ftice, ſo called only by antiphrafis. South, 

ANP?1'PoDAL. adj. [from antipodes.] Relating 
to the countries inhabited by the antipodes. 

The Americans are antipodals unto the Indians. 

| Brown. 


ANTI'PODES. n. . It has no fingular. [from 


living on the other ſide of the globe, have their 
feet directly oppoſite to ours. 
We ſhould hold day with the antipodes, 


x | Shakeſpeare. 
So ſhines the ſun, tho” hence remov'd as clear, 


When his beams warm th' antipodes, as here. 


Waller. 
ANTIT OE. u. f. [from a, againſt, and pope. ] 


He that uſurps the popedom, in oppoſition to the 


Tight pope. 

This houſe is famous in hiſtory, for the retreat 
Addiſon. 
AN TIPTOSIS. . ſ. [&tekox.] A figure in 


grammar, by which one caſe is put for another. 


 AfNTiIQUaARY. n. f. [ antiquarius, Lat.] A man 
ſtudious of antiquity; a collector of ancient 
things. 

All arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the 
relits of an intelle& defaced with fin. We ad- 
mire it now, only as antiquaries do a piece of old 
coin, for the ſtamp it once bore. South. 

With ſharpen'd ſight pale antzquaries pore, 
Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. Pope. 
The rude Latin of the monks is till very in- 
telligtble ; had their records been delivered in 


the yulgar tongue, they could not now be under- 


ſtood, unleſs by antiguaries. Swift. 
A'NTIQUARY. adj. [This word is improper. }] 


Old; antique. 


| Here's Neſtor, 
Inſtructed by the antiquary times; | 
He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe. Shale. 
To AN TI VATER. v. a. | antiquo, Lat.] To put 
dut of uſe ; to make obſolete. 
The growth of Chriſtianity in this kingdom 
might reaſonably introduce new laws, and anti- 


| gate or abrogate ſome old ones, that ſeemed leſs 


conſiſtent with the Chriſtian doctrines. 
Hale's Common Law of England. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is admirable. But can- 
not I admire the height of his invention, and the 
ſtrength of his expreffion, without defending his 
entiquated words, and the perpetual  harſhnefs of 
their ſound ? Et Dryden. 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd, 
Shall like an antiquated fable ſourd. Addi ſon. 

Ax TIC VGATEDNESS. #. f. [from antiguated. 
The ſtate of being antiquated, worn out of uſe, 
or obſolete. 1 | 3 
 ANTVQUE. adj. antique, Fr. antiquus, Lat. 


It was formerly pronounced according to the 


Engliſh analogy, with the accent on the firſt ſyl- 
lable ; but now after the French, with the ac- 


cent on the laft, at leaſt in proſe ; the poets uſe 


It variouſly. 
1. Ancient; old; not modern. 4:9 
Now, good Cefario, but that piece"pf fong, 
hat old and antique ſong we heard laſt night. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Such truth in love as th' antique world did know, 

In ſuch a ſtyle as courts might boaſt of now. 

N Maller. 

2. Of genuine antiquity. N 


Thoſe people who, | 


ANT 


The feats which we have remaining of Julius 
Oæſar, which we Know to be antique, have the 
ſtar of Venus over them. 

My copper lamps at any rate, 

For being true antigue I bought; 

Yet wiſely melted down my plate, 

On modern models to be wrought ; 

And trifles I alike purſue, 

Becauſe they're old, becauſe they'renew. Prior. 

3. Of old faſhion. _ 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
 Array'd in antique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments right well beſeen. 

; | Fairy Queen. 

Muſt he no more divert the tedious day? 

Nor ſparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 
Smith to the Memory of Philips. 
4. Odd; wild; antick; 

Name not theſe living death-heads unto me ; 
For theſe not ancient but antique be. Donne, 

And ſooner may a gulling weather- ſpy 
By drawing forth heaven's ſcheme, tell certainly 
What faſhion'd hats or ruffs, or ſuits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear. Donne, 

AxTYqQuE., 2. / [from antique, adj.] An an- 
tiquity; a remain ot ancient times; an ancient 
rarity. 

I leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my 
ſeal of Julius Cæſar; as alſo another ſeal, ſuppoſed 
to be a young Hercules; both very choice antiques, 
and ſet in gold. | Swift. 

ANTYQUENESS. 2. . [from antique.] The qua- 
lity of being antique; an appearance of antiquity 

We may diſcover ſomething venerable in the 
antiqueneſs of the work ; but we would ſee the de- 
ſign enlarged. | Addiſon. 

ANTYquirTy. n. f. [antiquitas, Lat.] 

1. Old times; time paſt long ago. 


greateſt philoſopher, the moſt impartial hiſtorian, 
and the moſt conſummate ſtateſman of all anti- 
| qutty. Addiſon. 
2. The people of old times : the ancients 

quity has avowed, Raleigb. 
3. The works or remains of old times. 

As for the obſervation of Machiavel, traducing 
Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay, 
to extinguiſh all heathen antiquities ; I do not find 
that thoſe zeals laſt long; as it appeared in the 
ſucceſſion of Sabinian, who did revive the former 
antiquities. _ | Bacon. 

4. Old age: a ludicrous ſenſe. 

Is not your voice broken? your wind ſhort ? 
your chin double? your wit fingle ? and every 
part about you blaſted with antiquity? and will 
you yet call yourſelf young ? Shakeſpeare. 

5. Ancientneſs; as, this ring is valuable for its 
antiquity. 

ANTISCIL. n. f. It has 10 fingular. [from d 
and ox. In geography, the people who inha- 
bit on different ſides of the equator, who, conſe- 
quently, at noon have their ſhadows projected op- 
poſite ways. Thus the people of the north are 
Antiſcii to thoſe. of the ſouth ; the one projecting 


the other toward the ſouth pole. Chambers. 
| AwxT1i5corRBu'TiCAL. adj. | from dd, againſt, 
and ſcorbutum, the ſcurvy.] Good againſt the ſcur- 
VV. 
The warm antiſcorbutical plants, in quantities, 
weill occaſion ſtiaking breath, and corrupt the 
blood. | Arbuthbnot. 

ANT1SCoRBU'TICK. adj. [from &f, againſt, 
and ſ.orbutum, the ſcurvy.] Good againſt the 
ſcurvy. 

The warm antiſcorbutictt, animal diet, and ani- 
mal ſalts, are proper. Arbuthnot. 

ANTVSPASIS. n. f. [from alt, againſt, and 
ora, to draw.] The revulſion of any humour into 
another part. 

AxT1sPaSMo'pick. adj, [from a, againſt, 
and cwaguE», the cramp. ] That which has the 
power of relieving the cramp. 

ANnTISPA'STICK, adj. [ from di and owagx@».] 


Dryden. 


I mention Ariſtotle, Polybius, and Cicero, the | 


That ſuch pillars were raiſed by Seth, all anti- 


their ſhadows at noon toward the north pole, and 


Medicines which cauſe a revulſion of the humours. 
PEE. | | 


ANV 
AxT1SPLENE/TICK. adj. [from à and ſplene 
tick. | Efficacious in 2 5 the ſpleen. 
i/pleneticks open the obſtructions of the ſpleen. 
Fleyer. 
ANTTVSTROPHE. „. ſ. [aloxi, from Sn, 
the contrary way, and ge", turning.] In an” 
ode ſuppoſed to be ſung in parts, the ſecond itanza 
of every three, or ſometimes every ſecond ſtanza; 
ſo called becauſe the dance turns about. | 
ANTISTRUMA'TICK. adj. | from & and fruma, 
a 8 ſwelling.] Good againſt the king's 
evil. 
1 preſcribed him a diſtilled milk, with antiſfru- 
maticks, and purged him. Wiſeman. 
ANT'ITHESIS. n. ſ. in the plural antztheſes. 
Tal. Herig, placing in oppoſition. ] Oppoſition of 
words or ſentiments ; contraſt ; as in theſe line:: 
| Though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, full. 
Denham 
1 ſee a chief, who leads my choſen ſons, 
All arm'd with points, anticheſe;, and puns. 


Pope. 
ANTI. n. ſ. [du ..] That Wk . | 
reſembled or ſhadowed out by the type ; that of 
which the type is the repreſentation. It is a term 
of theology. See Tere. 

When once upon the wing, he ſoars to an higher. 
pitch, from the type to the antitype, to the days- 
of the Meſſiah, the aſcenſion of our Saviour, and, 
at length, to his kingdom and dominion over all 
the earth. | Burnet's Theory. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was the- 
prieſt of the moſt high God; imitating the anticypes 
or the ſubſtance, Chriſt himſelf. Taylor. 

AxT ITV“ YIeAL. adj. [from antitype.] That 
which relates to an antity pe; that which explains 
the type. | Ne 

ANTIVENE'REAL. adj. | from &t and venereal.] 
Good againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 

If the lues be joined with it, you will ſcarce 
cure your patient without exhibiting antiveneral re 
medies. | Wiſeman. 

A/NTLER, n. ſ. [andouillier, Fr.] Properly the 
firſt branches of a ſtag's horns; but, popularly. 
and generally, any of his branches. 

Grown old, they grow leſs branched, and firſt 
loſe their brow antlers, or loweſt furcations next 
to the head. Brown. 
A well grown ſtag, whoſe. antlers riſe 

High o'er his front, his beams invade. the ſkies. 
Dryden. 
a Bright Diana 
Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branching 
antlers 
Of ſtags, the fruit and honour of her toil.. Prior. 

ANTOECI. n. ſ. It has no fingular. | Lat. from 
&it and axiv, to inhabit. ] In geography, thoſe in- 
habitants of the earth, who live under the ſame 
meridian, and at the fame diſtance from the equa- 
tor; the one toward. the north, and the other to 
the ſouth. Hence they have the fame longitude, - 
and their latitude is alſo the ſame, but of a differ- 
ent denomination. They are in the ſame ſemi- 
circle of the meridian, but oppoſite parallels. 
They have preciſely the ſame hours of the day and 
night, but oppoſite ſeaſons; and the night of the 
one is always equal to the day of the other: 

Chambers, 

ANTONOMA4'STA. n. ſ. [from a and anue, a 
name.] A form of ſpeech, in which, for a pro- 
per name, is put the name of ſome dignity, office, 
profeſſion, ſcience, or trade; or when a proper 
name 1s put in the room of an appellative. Thus. 
a king is called his majeſty; a nobleman, his lord- 
(hip. We ſay the philoſopher inſtead of Ariſtotle. 
and the orator for Cicero; thus a man is called by 
the name of his country, a German, an Italian; 
and a grave man is called a Cato, and a wiſe man- 
a Solomon. | Smith's Rhetor i. ke 

Ax TRE. [anre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A cavern; 
a cave; a den: not in uſe. 5 
; With all my travels hiſtory : 
Wherein of antres vaſt, aud deſarts idle, 
It was my hent to ſpeak. Shakeſpeare. 
AxVIL. 2. J. [xnpille, Sax.] » 

3. The 


2 


9 


r 


The whilft his iron did on the gui cool. 


ANY 
v. The iron block on which the ſmith lays his 


metal to be forged.” 


I ſary 2 ſmith Qand with bis hammes, hus; 
Shak-ſp. 
On their eternal anni: here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round. 
Dryden. 
2. Any thing on which blows are laid, 
Here I ciip 
The anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt 
Hotly and nobly. Shak: car "A 
3. Figuratively ; to be upon the a/, is to be 
in a ſtate of formation or preparation. 
Several members of our houſe knowing what 
was upon the an went to the clergy, and de- 
fired their judgment. Swift. 
AnxVETY. 2. ſ. | anxictas, Lat.] | 
1. Trouble of mind about ſome future event; 
ſaſpenſe with uncaſineſs; perplexity ; ſolicitude. 
To be happy, is not only to be freed from the 


' Pains and diſeaſes of the body, but from anxicty 


and vexation of ſpirit ; not only to enjoy the plea- 
ſures of ſenſe, but peace of conſcience and tran- 
quility of mind. Tillotſon. 

2. In the medical language, lowneſs of ſpirits, 


With uneaſineſs of the ſtomach. 


In awwietivs which attend fevers, when the cold 
fit is over, a warmer regime may be allowed; 
and becauſe anxictics often happen by ſpaſms from 
wind, ſpices are uſeful. Ar buthnot. 

NN XIOUS. adj. [ anxins, Lat.] 

. Diſturbed about ſome uncertain event; ſo- 
os: ; being in painful tuſpenle ; painfully un- 


certain. 


His penſive cheek upon his hand reclin'd 
And e:x79vs thoughts revolving in his mind. 
| D-+deowm. 

With beating hearts the dire event ther wait, 

peat and trembling for the birth of fate. J“ ohe. 
. Careful : full of inquietude; unqnict. 

bo youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 

Bur ah ! the mighty bliſs is fugitive ; 

Diſcolour'd fic knefs, anxious labour come, 

And age, and death's inexorable doom. Drydin. 
3. Careful, as of a thing of great importance. 
No wriings we need to be ſolicitous about the 

meaning of, but*thoſe that contain truths we are 

to dener e, or laws we are to obey; we may be 
leſs anxious about the ſenſs of other authours. 
Locke. 


4. It has generally Hor or od, before the ob- 


ject, but ſometimes ; lets properly. 

Aa vicus neglect, ſuſpecting change. Crantil!c. 

Arz 10 Us l T. adv. | from anxicus. J In an anx- 
20us manner; folicitouſly ; ; unquietly ; carefully ; 
with painful uncertainty. 

But where the loſs is temporal, every proba- 
'bility-of it needs not put us ſo 2-14 »/ly to prevent 


it, fince it might be repaired again. South, 
Thou w hat befits tie new lord mayor, 
And what the Gallick arms will do, 
Art enxinufly inquiſitiy e to know. Dryden. 


A'xXtoUSSESS, . /. [from onxi2u5.] The qua- 
lity of beitig anxious; N EIy of anxiety. 

A'xY. adj. [amz, emz, Sax. ] 

1. Every; whoever he be; whatever it be. 
It is, in all its ſenſes, applied nderently to per- 
ons or things. 

I know you are now, Sir, a gentleman born--- 
Ay and have been ſo any time theſe four hours. 

Shak ſpear. 

You contented yourſelf with being capable, as 
much as ary whotoeyer, of defending your coun- 
try with your ſword. Dryden. 

How fit is this retreat for, uninterrupted ſtudy ? 
Airy one that ſees it will own, I could not have 
choſen a more likely place to converſe with the 
dead in. Pope. 

2. Whoſocver ; whatſoever; as diſtinguiſhed 
from ſome other. 

What warmth is there in your affection to- 


wards ary of theſe princely ſuitors that are alrea- 


dy come ? Shakeſpeare. 
An inverted motion being begun ary v lere be- 

low, continues itſelf all the whole length. Locke, 
3. It is uſed in ee to ne. 


APA 


Deut xxxil. 39- 
Alorrs T. 1. J. [Ag .] Indefinite; 5 à term in 
the Greek N | 

AY RT A. n. ſ. . [46 95 The great artery tc 
riſes immediate a out of the left ventricle of the 
heart. 

Ar AE. adv, [from a and pare 3 
2 gre: at Pace. | 

Quick; ſpeedily ; uſed of things in motion, 

or when the flying libbard ſhe did "chace, 
She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. 
Spenſer. 
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Ay, quoth my uncle Glo'ſter, 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow 
apIIce. | 
And fince methinks, I would not grow ſo faſt, 
Becauſe ſweet flow'rs are flow, and weeds make 
- haſte. Shakeſpeare. 
He promis'd in his eaſt a glorious race; 
Now ſunk from his meridian, fets apace. Dry. 
I; not he imprudent, who, ſeeing the tide 
making haſte towards him pu , will ileep till the 
ſea overwhelm him? Tiliatſon. 
2. With haſte; applied to ſome action. 
The baron now his diamonds pours pc: ; 
Th' embroider'd king, who ſhows but half his 
face, 
And his refulgent queen. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
3. Haſtily ; with ſpeed : ſpoken of any kind 
of progreſſion from one ſtate to another. 
This ſecond courſe of men, 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, 
Shall lead their lives, and multiply ape. Milton. 
The life and power of religion decays ap2ce here 
and at home, while we are ſpreading the honour 
of our arms far and wide through foreign nations: 
ee rbury, 
If ſenſible pleaſure, or real grandeur, be our 
end, we ſhall proceed ap.:cc to real miſery. 
Jfatts. 
Araco'cical. adj. [fr om EI] p com- 
pounded of , from, and 2 «ys, to bring or draw. | 
An ap! ewogica! demonſtration i is ſuch as does not 
prove the thing directly; but ſhews the impoſſi- 
bility, or +bſurdity, which ariſes from denying 


it ; and is alſo called redlactio ad inpſſivite, or ad 
Chambers, 


/ 


abſur dams 
Ne r. adv. [apart Fr, 
Sephrately from the reſt in place. 
Since I enter into that queſtion, it behoveth me 
to give reaſon for my opinion, with circumſpec- 
tion; becauſe I walk aſide, and in a way apart, 
from the multitude. | Rateiwh, 
The party difcerned, that the 81 of Eflex 
would never ſerve their turn; they reſolved to 
have another army apart, that ſhould be at their 


The tyrant ſhall demand yon ſacred load, 
And gold and veſſels ſet apart for God. 

3. Diſtinctly. 

Moſes firſt nameth heaven and earth, putting 
waters but in the third place, as comprehending 
waters in the word earth; but afterwards he 

nameth them apart. Raleig b. 

4. At a diſtance; retired from the other com- 
pany- 

So pleaſe you, madam, 

To put apart theſe your attendants. Shakeſp. 

AraA/kTMENT. n. ſ. ap ite ment, Fr.] A part 
of the houſe allotted to the uſe of any particular 
perſon 3 a room; a ſet of rooms. 

A private gallery twixt th' apartments led, 

Not to the foe vet known. Sir J. Denham. 

He pale as death, deſpoil'd of his array, 


Prior. 


| Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dy ydon. 


The moſt conſiderable ruin is that on the eaſ- 


tern promontory, where are ſtill ſome apartments 


left, very high, and arched at top. Addiſon. 
A'raTHY. un. f. ſa, not, and c, e 
the quality of pot feeling ; exemption from pa 


aon; kreedom from "OR pertul 2 


ound and 1 heal: neither! is there any that 
can deliver out of my hand. 


devotion. Clarendon, 
2. In a ſtate of diſtinction; as, to ſet apart for 
any uſe, 
He is ſo very figurative, that he requires a 
grammar apart, to conſtrue him. Dryden. 


] and bold beaſt. 


| 


4 


APE 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 


Paſſion and apathy, and glory, and ſhame. - Milt. 
To remain inſenſible of ſuch provocations, is 


not conftancy, but apathy. South, 
In lazy apathy let ſtoics boaſt 

Their virtue fix'd ; tis fixed as in froſt, 

Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt ; bs 

But Itrength of mind is exerciſe, not reſt. Pape. 


Ar k. u. /. [ ape, Icelandiſh. 
I. A kind ot monkey remarkable for i imitatin; 
what he ſces. 
I will be more newfangled than an apr, more 
giddy in my deſires than a monkey. SH. 
Writers report, that the heart of an ape worn 
near the heart, comforteth the heart, and increaſ- 
eth audacity. It is true, that the ye is a merry 
Ba on, 
With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they 
ſhine, 
But ap and monkies are the gods within. 
Granuilie 
Celeſtial beings, when of late they ſy 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, _ 
Admir'd ſuch knowledge in a human ſhape, 
And ſhew'd a Newton, as we ſhow an eps. Pope, 
2. An imitator ; uſcd e in the bad 
ſenſe. 
Julio Romano, who, had he himſelf eternity, 
and could put breath into his work, would be- 


eule Nature of her cuſtom: ſo perfectly he is her 


te Shake prot. 

To APE. v. „. from ope.] To imitate, as an ape 
imitates human actions. 

£lping the forcigners in every aroſe, 

WW hich, bought at greater coſt, becomes him lefs. 
Drydin. 

Curſe on the ftripling ! how be apes his ſire 
Ambitioully ſententious. Add. jon. 

Arr/ax, or Ar “HEK. ado, [probably from a 
Pi ut. ] In a poſture to pierce the ground. 

APEPSY. n. ſ. [ans.] A loſs of natural con- 
coction. ©) Quincy. 

A' ER. 1. |, [from ape.] A ridiculous i imitator 
or mimick. 

AvE/RIENT. adj. [ee ia, Lat. to open.] That 
which has the quality of opening; cluefly uſed 
of medicines gently purgative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the ſpirits ; 


and they be of three intentions; refrigerant, cor- 


roborant, and aperirnt, bacon. 

Of the ſtems of plants, ſome contain a fine 

apertent ſalt, and are diuretick and ſaponaceous. 
Arbuthret, 

AÞpE'RITIVE. adj. [from apcrio, Lat. to open. 
That which has the quality of opening the exci e- 
mentitious paſſages of the body. 

They may make broth, with the addition of 
aper ii herbs. - Harty. 

Ar ERK r. adj. Le tus, Lat] Open. 

APE RTION. n. . from apertus, Lat i 

1. An opening; i 75 paſſage thr ough any thing; 
a gap. : 

The next now in order are the apertions ; under 
which term I do comprehend doors, windows, 
ſtair-caſes, chimneys, or other conduits : : in ſhort, 
all inlets or outlets. IT atian. 

2. The act of opening; or ſtate of being 
opened. 

The plenitude of veſſels, otherwiſe called the 
plethora, when it happens, cauſes an extravaſa- 
tion af blood, either by ruption or «per tion of them. 
| Wiſeman 

APERTLY. adv. [4perte, Lat.] Openly ; with- 
Out covert. 

Aet/rTXESS. . f. from apert.] Openneſs. 

The freedom, or ap:rtzfs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the cloſeneſs of muffling, and la- 
zineſs of fpeaking, render the ſound different. 

Holt. 

A!pPERTURE. x. f. {from apertus, open.] 

I. The act of opening. 

Hence ariſeth the facility of joining a conſonant 
to a vowel, becauſe from an appulſe to an ap- 
ture is eaſier than from one appulſe to another. _ 
; 44 5. U. Fs 
2. An open place. | . ir 


7” 


or diſpoſer of life in a nativity. 


- mankind. 


„ 
f memory be made by the eaſy motion of the 
ſpirits through the opened paſſages, images, with- 
out doubt, paſs through the ſame apcrtures. 


i |  Glanwilk. 
3. The hole next the object glaſs of a teleſ- 


cope or microſcope. | 


The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch; 
but the aperture was limited by an opaque circle, 
perforated in-the middle. N-wton's Opticks. 


4. Enlargement; explanation; a ſenſe ſeldom | 


found. 


APO 

might lawfully have ſix or ſeven wives apicce. 
| | Hooker. 
I have to-night diſpatched ſixteen buſineſſes, a 

month's length aprece, by an abſtract of ſucceſs. 
> Shakeſpeare. 
One cepy of this paper may ſerve a dozen of 

you, which will be leſs than a farthing apiece. 


Swift. 
Aly is u. adj. [from ape.] 
1. Having the qualities of an ape; imitative. 
Report of faſhions in proud Italy, 


It is too much untwiſted by the doctors, and, [Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy, apiſh nation 


like philoſophy, made intricate by explications, 
and difficult by the aperture and diſſolution of diſ- 
tinctions. fg DN, Taylor. 

 Art'TALOUS, adj. [of a priv. werco, a leaf. 


Without petala or flower leaves. 


Avr'TALOUSNESS. n. ſ. [from apctalous.] Be- 
ing without leaves. 
APEX. . ſ. apices, plur. | Lat.] The tip or 
point of any thing, 5 | 
The apcx, or leiſer end of it, is broken off. 
Woodward. 
 APHA'RESIS. n. ſ. [epuigo;.] A figure in 


grammar that takes away a letter or ſy!lable from 


the beginning of a word. | 
APHE'LION ». /. aphelia, plur. [from am, and 
WO, the ſun. ] That part of the orbit of a planet, 
in which it is at the point remoteſt from the ſun. 
The reaſon why the comets move not in the 


 zodiack, is, that, in their apbella, they may be at 


the greateſt diſtances from one another ; and 


. conſequently diſturb one another's motions th: 


leaſt that may be. . Cheyne. 


APHE!T A. . ſ. [with aſtrologers.] The name | 


of the planet which is imagined: to be the giver 
Diet. 
Arne'/T1CAL. adj. [from apheta.] Relating to 
the apheta. 5 
Avnita/NTHROPY. n. ſ. \&, without, and 
0. Tewnin, love of mankind.] Want of love to 


 A'enoxy. n. ſ. [a, without, and wm, ſpeech.] 
A loſs of ſpeech. Quincy. 
A'PHORISM. . ſ. [&pzrpiz.] A maxim; a 
precept contracted in a ſhort ſentence; an uncon- 
nected poſition. = 
He will eaſily diſcern how little of truth there 
is in the multitude; and though ſ-metimes 
they are flattered with that aphoriſm, will hardly 
believe the voice of the people to be the voice of 
God. Eg Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
I ſhall at preſent confider the aphor:/rr, that a 
man of religion and virtue is a more uſeful, and 
conſequently a more valuable member of a com- 
munity. Rogers. 


Avnorn's TICAL. adj. iro: ee In the | c 


form of an aphoriſm ; in ſeparate and unconnect- 
ed ſentences. 
AvyHoRts TICALLY. adv. 
In the form of an aphoriſm. 
Theſe being carried down, ſeldom miſs a cure, 
as Hippocrates doth likeways aphoriſiically tell us. 
Harvw:cy: 
ArnRoniISVACAL. \ adj. | from f pn 
ArnHRoDis ack. { Relating to the venereal 
diſeaſe. | 
A'p1arv. n. ſ. {from apis, Lat. a bee.] The 
place where bees are kept. 
Thoſe who are ſkilled in bees, when they ſee 


[ from 4 phoriſtical.] 


a foreign ſwarm approaching to plunder their 
hives, have a trick to divert them into ſome 
neighbouring apary, there to make what havock 


the pleaſe. 


APTCES of a flower. | Lat. from apex, the top.] 


Litle knobs that grow on the tops of the ſtamina, 
zu the middle of a flower. They are commonly 
of 2 dark purpliſh colour. By the microſcope 
they have been diſcovered to be a ſort of capſule 
ſermates, or ſeed veſſels, containing in then {mall 
£'vbular, and often oval particles, of various co- 
tours, and exquiſitely formed. Duircy. 
Alge. adv. [from a for each, and piece, or 
ſhare,] To the part or ſhare of each. | 
Men, in whoſe mouths at firſt ſounded no- 


taing but mortification, were come to think they | 


| 


Limps after, in baſe aukward imitation. Shakeſp. 

2. Foppiſh; affected. 

Becauſe I cannot flatter, and look fair, 

Duck with French nods, and ai courteſy, 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Silly; trifling ; inſignificant. 

All this is but api ſophiſtry; and to give it a 
name divine and excellent, is abuſive and unjuſt. 

| | Glanville, 
4. Wanton ; playful. 
Gloomy ſits the queen; 
Till happy chance reverts the cruel ſcene ; 
And apifh folly, with her wild reſort 
Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court. Prior. 

A'v1SHLY. adv. from apiſb.] In an apiſh 
manner ; foppiſhly ; conceitedly. | 

AleisuN ess. n. ſ. [from apiſb.] Mimickry; 
foppery ; iuſignificance; playfulneſs. 

Ae1TyeAar.ado. [a word formed from the mo- 
tion. ] With quick palpitation. 

O there he comes—\Velcome my bully, my 
back: agad, my heart has gone apitpat for you. 

| | Congreve, 

APLU'STRE. u. ſ. [ Latin.] The ancient en- 
ſign carried in ſea veſſels. 

The one holds a ſword in her hand, to repreſent 
the Tliad, as the other has an pure, to repreſent 
the Odyſſey, or voyage of Ulyſſes. Addijon 

APO/CALYPSE. ». /. [from amomww/pls. Re- 


| velation ; diſcovery : a word ufed only of the fa- 


cred writings. | 

O for that warning voice, which he who faw 
THY apocalyp/c heard cry in heav'n aloud. Mz/ton 

With this throne, of the glory of the Father, 
compare the throne of the Son of God, as ſeen in 
the apocalypſe. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

Aro LY TICAL. adj. | from apocalypſe. ] Con- 
cerning revelation ; containing revelation. 

If we could underſtand that ſcene, at the open- 
ing of this apocalyptical theatre, we ſhould find it 
a repreſentation of the majeſty of our Saviour. 

Burnct' s Theory of the Earth. 
 APocaLy'e TICALLY. adv. | from apocalypti- 
cal.] In ſuch a manner as to reveal ſomething ſe- 


ret. | 

APO'COPE. n. ſ. [anon] A figure in gram- 
mar, when the laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is 
taken away; as, ingem, for ingenii; apoplex, for 
apoplexy. 

Ayrocrv's TICK. adj. | enmysrinae, from 677g, 
to drive.] Remedies endued with a repelling and 
aſtringent power, by which they prevent the too 
great afiux of humours. 

APO/CRYPHA. . /. {| from &dnoxzunly, to put 
out of fight. | Books not publickly communicated ; 
hooks whoſe authours are not known. It is uſed 


| for the books appended to the ſacred writings, 
which, being of doubtful authours, are leſs re- 


garded. | |; 
We hold not the apcrypha for ſacred, as we 
do the holy ſcripture, but for human compofitions. 


Avpo/cRYPHAL. adj. from apocrypha.] 
1. Not canoaical ; of uncertain authority. 
TJerom, who ſaith, that all writings not canoni- 
cal are ap y>b4l, uſes not the title apocryphal, as 
the reſt of the fathers ordinarily have done, whoſe 
cuſtom is fo to name, for the moſt part, only 
ſuch as might not publickly be read or divulged. 
Hooker. 
2. Contained in the apocrypha. * 
To ſpeak of her in the words of the apacryphal 
writers, wiſdom 3 glorious; and never fadeth 


away. Adiſen 


Hoeker. ! 


| 


Chambers. | 


APO 


3. It is ſometimes uſed for an account of un- 
certain credit. 

A#zo'cayPHALLY. adv. | from apocryphal.] Un- 
certainly; not indiſputably. 

Aro'cryPHALNESS. . f, [from apocryphal.] 
Uncertainty ; doubtfulneſs of credit. 

AeroprcTical. adj. [from dini, evident 
truth; demonſtration. | Demonſtrative ; evident 
beyond contradiction. ; | 

Holding an apedi/Fical knowledge, and an aſ- 
ſured knowledge of it ; verily, to perſuade their 
apprehenſions otherwiſe, were to make Euclid 
believe, that there were more than one center in 
a circle. Brown's Valzar Errous 5, 

Wie can ſay all at the number three; therefore 
the world is perfect. Tobit went, and tis dog 
followed him; therefore there is a world in the 
moon, were an argument as apadiddical. Glanville. 

APO'DIXTS. u. ſ. am dbgig.] Demonſtration. Dic. 

APOGÆONM. Ju. ſ. | from en, from, and 3, 

A'rocre. the earth.] A point in the 

APOGEUM. } heavens, in which the ſun, 
or a planet, is at the greateſt diſtance poſſible 
from the earth in its whole revolution. The an- 
cient aſtronomers regarding the earth as the cen- 
tre of the ſyſtem, chiefly regarded the apogæon 
and perigæon, which the moderns, making the 
ſun the centre, change for the aphelion, and peri- 
helion. | Chambers. 

Thy fin is in his apogeon placed, . | 
And when it moveth next, muſt needs deſcend. 

Fairfax. 

It is yet not agreed in what time, preciſely, 

the apogeum abſolveth one degree. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ArPoLoGE'TICAL.\ adj. | from dnyww, to de- 

ArpoLoGE'/TICK. } fend. } That which is 
ſaid in defence of. any thing or perſon. my 

I deſign to publiſh an eſſay, the greater part 
which is apologetical, for one ſort of e. p 

| oyle. 

AroLloce'TICALLY. adv. [from apalagetical.] 
In the way of defence or excuſe. 

Avo'LocisT. u. . from To apologize.] He 
that makes an apology; a pleader in favour of 
another. | 

To Aro/LoG1ZE. v. a. ſ from apology.] 

1. To plead in fayour of any perſon or thing. 

It will be much more ſeaſonable to reform than 
-pologize or rhetoricate ; and therefore it imparts- 
thoſe, who dwell ſecurc, to look about them. 

* f Decay of Piety. 

2. It has the particle for before the ſubject of 
apology. | | 

I onght to «po/izize for my indifcretion in the 


whole undertaking. 
Wake's Preparation for Death, 
The tranſlator needs not apologize for his choice 
of this piece, which was made in his childhood. 
' Pope's Preface to Statius. 
A/20LoGvE. . ſ. ſ\rvay@».] Fable; ſtory con- 
tri ved to teach ſome moral truth. 
An apolgue of MAſop is beyond à ſyllogiſm, 
and proverbs more powerful than demonſtration. 
Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
Some men are remark'd for pleaſantneſs ia 


raillery ; others for apc/og4e5 and appoſite divert- 


ing ſtories. Locke. 

APO LOGY. ». /. [apoingia, Lat. enawyic.] - 

I. Defence; excuſe. Abloy generally {igni« 
ies rather excuſe than vindication, and tends ra- 
ther to extenuate the fault, than prove innocence. 
This is, however, ſometimes unregarded by vorit- 
ers. | 
In her face excuſe 
Came prologue ; and ap»/ogy too prompt; 

Which with bland words at will ſhe thus ad- 
dreſs'd. © Million. 
2. It has , before the object of excuſe. 

It is not my intention to make an ue for 
my poem: ſome will think it needs no excuſe, 
and others will receive none. DN yd-n, 

I ſhall neither trouble the reader, nor myſelf, 
with any 42p-2:-y far publifhing of theſe ſermons ; 
for it they be, in any meaſure, truly ſerviceable 
to the end for which they are deſigned, I do not 

| ſc: 


rr - 
by OS XE * - 


phlegm from the blood. 


Any remedy which cauſes an evacuation of ſerous 


ſudden occaſion. 


tions and apophthegms, as tend to the proof of 


terwards imitated in ſtone work. We ſometimes 
call it the ſpring of the column. 


differs from an epiphyſis, as it is a continuance 


only in poetry. 


Elſe could you not have motion: but fare that 


ſee what apohgy is neceſſary; and if they be not 
ſo, I am ſure none can be ſufficient. Tillotſon. 

Aromeco'mMETRY. mn. f. [and, from, jwid@y, 
diſtance, and jc, to meature.] The art of 
meaſuring things at a diſtance. : Dick. 

APONEUKO'SIS. n. ſ. [from «n, from, and 
„ige, a nerve. ] An expanſion of a nerve into a 
membrane. | | 

When a cyſt riſes near the orifice of the artery, 
it is formed by the apmeuro/is that runs over the 
veſſel, which becomes exceſſively expanded. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

APOPHRHASIS. n. ſ. [ Lat. anipac;, a denying. ] 
A figure in rhetorick, by which the orator, ſpeak- 
ing ironically, ſeems to wave what he would 
plainly inſinuate; as, Neither will I mention thoſe 
things, which if I ſhould, you notwithſtanding could 
neither confute or ſpeak againſt them. Smith's Rhetorick. 

ApoPHLE/GMATICK. n. ſ. [dne and gNywa.] 
That which has the quality of drawing away 
phlegm. 

Aroente/oMaTISM. . ſ. [am and Qype] 
A medicine of which the intention is to draw 


And ſo it is in apopblegmatiſms and gargariſms, 
that draw the rheum down by the palate. Bacon. 
AroPHLEGMATIZANT. 2. ſ. [am and gXiypa.] 


or mucous humour by the noſtrils, as particular 
kinds of ſternutatories. 3 Quincy. 

A'roPHTHEGM. 7. ſ. [ :] A remark- 
able ſaying; a valuable maxim uttered on ſome 


We may magnify the apophthegms, or reputed 
replies of wiſdom, whereof many are to be ſeen 
in Laertius and Lycoſthenes. Brown's Ful. Errours. 

I had a mind to coVect and digeſt ſuch obſerva- 
that great allertion, All is vanity. Prior. 

APOPHYGE. u. ſ. [ery flight, or eſcape. | 
Is, in architecture, that part of a column, where 
it begins to ſpring out of its baſe; and was ori- 
ginally no more than the ring or ferrel, which 
anciently bound the -extremities of wooden pil- 
lars, to keep than from ſplitting, and were af- 


Chambers. 
APOPHYSIS. ». ſ. [emipuri;.] The prominent 
parts of ſome bones ; the ſame as proceſs. It 


of the bone itſelf ; whereas the latter is ſome- 
what adhering to a bone, and of which it Js not 
roperly a part. | Quincy. 
lf It us apophyſis, or head of the & dis, 
which makes the knee. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Arorrrerret. adj. | from apoplexy.] Relat- 
ing to an apoplexy. | 
We meet with the ſame complaints of gravity 
in living bodies, when the faculty locomitive 
ſeems aboliſhed ; as may be obſerved in ſup- 
porting perſons inebriated, apoplet/ical, or in ly- 
pot hyniies and ſwoonings. | 
Brewn's Vulgar Erronrs. 
In an apopleical caſe, he found extravaſated 
blood, making way from the ventricles of the 
brain. Derham. 
Aro TT riek. ad. [from apoplexy.] Relating 
to an apoplexy. 
A lady was ſeized with an apopledzict fit, which 
afterward terminated in ſome kind of lethargy. 
Wiſeman. 
A'roOPLEX. . /. [See AroPLExy.] Apo- 
plexy. The laſt ſyllable is cut away, but this is 


Preſent puniſhment purſues his maw, 
When ſarfeited and ſwell'd, the peacock raw, 
He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apple, mteſtate death. Dryd n. 
AſropLExED. adj, [from apoplex.] Seized 
with an apoplexy. | 
Senſe, ſure, you have, 


ſenſe 
Is appl. | 8 hokeſpeare. 
A'POPLEXY. ». /. Fenmont; ] A ſudden de- 


> To wear turbants is an apg/atical conformity. 


 forſake one's profeſſion; it is commonly uted of 


privation of all the internal and external ſenſa- 
L . | 


APO 
tion, and of all motion, unleſs of the heart and 
thorax. The cauſe is generally a repletion, and 
indicates evacuation, joined with ſtimuli, iy. 
Apoplexy is a ſudden abolition of all tlie ſenſes, 
external and internal, and of all voluntary mo- 
tion, by the ſtoppage of the flux and retiux of | 
the animal ſpirits through the nerves deſtined for 
thoſe motions. | Arbuthnt on Diet. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, 
deaf, ſleepy, inſenſible. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
A fever may take away wy reaſon, or memo- 
ry, and an epopicxy leave neither ſenſe nor under- 
ſtanding. | | . Locke 
APO'RIA. n. ſ. [wage] Is a figure in rhe- 
torick, by which the ſpeaker ſhews, that he 
doubts where to begin for the multitude of mat- 
ter, or what to ſay in ſome ſtrange and ambiguous | 
thing ; and doth, as it were, argue the cate with 
himſelf. Thus Cicero ſays, I betber he took them 
from his fellows more impudently, gave them to a har lot 
more laſciviouſly, removed them from the Roman people 
more wickedly, or altered them more preſumptuouſly, I 
cannot well declare. 2 Smuth's Rhetorick. 
APORRHOEDA. n. ſ. [4ax;n. | Effluvium ; 
emanation ; ſomething emitted by another : not 
in uſe, Cotes 8 
The reaſon of this he endeavours to make out 
by atomical aporr hæras, which pailing from the 
cruentate weapon to the wound, and being incor- 
porated with the particles of the ſalve, carry 
them to the affected part. Glanville's Scepfis. 
APOSIOPE SIS. n. ſ. [eaow'mmr;, from ani, 
after, and owrw, to be ſilent. | A form of ſpeech, 
by which the ſpeaker, through ſome affection, as 
ſorrow, baſhfulneſs, fear, anger, or vehemency, 
breaks off his ſpeech before it be all ended. A 
figure, when, ſpeaking of a thing, we yet ſeem 
to conceal it, though indeed we aggravate it; or 
when the courſe of the ſentence begun is ſo 
ſtayed, as thereby ſome part of the ſentence not 
being uttered, may be underſtood. 
| Smith's Rhetorick. 
Arpo'sTrasv. n. ſ. [&5;w7;.] Departure from 
what a man has profeſſed : it is generally applied 
to religion; ſometimes with the particle from. 


APO 


breaſt and belly, in danger of breaking inwards; 
yet, by opening theſe too ſoon, they ſometimes 
apoſtemate again, and become crude. Wiſeman, 
 AroSTEMA'T1ON. . f. [from apoftemate.] The 
formation of an apoſteme; the gathering of a 
hollow purulent tumour. | 
Nothing can be more admirable than the many 
ways nature hath provided for preventing, or 
curing of fevers; as, vomitings, apoſtemation;, 
ſalivations, Sc. Greaw, 
A'r0STBEME, } n. f. [inimua] A hollow 
A'eosTUME. ſ ſwelling filled with a puru- 
lent matter; an abſceſs. | 5 
With equal propriety we may affirm, that ul- 
cers of the lungs, or apoſtemes of the brain, do hap- 
pen only in the left fide, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The opening of @p:/emes, before the ſuppura- - 
tion be perfected, weakeneth the heat, and ren- 
ders them crude, Miſeman. 
APO STLE. 3. /. [ apoftolus, Lat. &n3,90&-.] A 
perſon ſent with mandates by another. It is par- 
ticularly applied to them whom our Saviour de- 
puted to preach the goſpel. | | 


4 But all his mind is bent to holineſs ; 


His champions are the prophets and ps 
hakeſpeare, 
I am far from pretending infallibility ; that 
would be to ere& myſelf into an De: a pre- 
ſuniption in any one that cannot confirm what he 
ſays by miracles. Locke. 
We know but a ſmall part of the notion of an 
apaſtle, by knowing barely that he is ſent forth: 
| | Watts's Lngick. 
 Aro'sTLESniP. . f. [from apoſtle.] The of- 
fice or dignity of an apoſtle, 
Where, becauſe faith is in too low degree, 
I thought it ſome ah in me 
To ſpeak things, which by faith alone I ſee. 
| | . Donne 
God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ 
epiſtles; which are all confined within the bufi- 
neſs of his apgſftleſbip; and fo contain nothing but 
points of Chriſtian inſtruction. Locke. 
ArposTo'tical. adj. [from apoſffolick.] De- 
livered or taught by the apoRles; belonging to 


The canon law defines apo/taſy to be a wilful | the apoſtles. 


departure from their ſtate of faith, which any 


They acknowledge not, that the church keeps 


perſon has profeſſed himſelf to hold in the Chrit- | any thing as ap-folical, which is not found in the 


tian church. Ayliffe”s Parergon. 
The affable archangel had forewarn'd 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apoſtaſy, by what befel in heav'n 
To thoſe apoſtates. R 
Vice in us were not only wickedneſs, but 


aby, degenerate wickedneſs. Sprat. | the manner of the apoſtles. 


Whoever do give different worſhips, mult 
bring in more gods; which is an apoſtaſy from 
one God. CE Stilling fleet. 

APO'STATE. ». /. [apoſtata, Lat. d] . 


apoſtles writings, in what other records ſoever it 
be found. 1 Hooker. 

Declare yourſelf for that church which is 
founded upon ſcripture, reaſon, apoftolical prac- 


Milton. | tice, and antiquity. Hooker. 


ArosSTO'LICALLY. adp. | from agftolical.] In 


ArosTo'LIcarNness. . f. [from apeſoolicat.] 
The quality of relating to the apoſtles; apoſtoli- 
cal authority. 

ArosTo'LICK. adj. from apeſtle. The accent 


One that has forſaken his profeſſion; generally | is placed by Dryden on the antipenult.] Tauglit 


applied to one that has left his religion. 

The angels, for diſobedience, thou haſt re- 
ſerved to a miſerable immortality ; but unto man, 
equally rebellious, equally apt from thee and 
goodneſs, thou haſt given a Saviour. 

| Ropers Sermons. 

Apeftates in point of faith, are, according to 
the civil law, ſubject unto all puniſhments or- 
dained againſt hereticks. Ayliffe. 

Aros rA TISAL, adj, [from afo/fate.] After 
the manner of an apoſtate. | | 


| Sandys. 
To AOS TAT IZE. v. n. [from apoſtate.] To 
one who departs from his religion. 


None revolt from the faith ; becauſe they muſt 
not look upon a woman to luſt after her, but 


by the apoſtles ; belonging to an apoſtle. 

Their- oppoſitions in maintenance of publick 
ſuperſtition againſt apo/folick endeavours, were 
vain and frivolons. SY Hooker. 

Or where did I at ſure tradition ſtrike, 

Provided ſtill it were apoſtolick ? De yden. 

A T ROPH E. n. ſ. ſang, from an, from, 
and gtpw, to turn.) | | 

I. Inrhetorick, a diverſion of ſpeech to ano- 
ther perſon than the ſpeech appointed did intend 
or require; or, it is a turning of the ſpeech from 
one perſon to another, many times abruptly. A 
figure when we break off the courſe of our 
ſpeech, and ſpeak to ſome new perſon, preſent 
or abſent, as to the people or witneſſes, when it 
was before directed to the judges, or opponent. 

8 Smith's Rhetor ict. 

2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by 


becauſe they are reſtrained from the perpetration | the uſe of a comma; as, tb, for eg ; rep', for 


of their luſts. If wanton glances, and libidinous 
thoughts, had been permitted by the goſpel, they 
would have apo/ſiatizcd nevertheleſs. 


reputation. 


Many laudable attempts kave been made, by 


Bertl:y. | abbreviating words with epoftrophes ; and by lop- 


To APo'STEMATE. v. n. from apofeme.] To | ping polyſyllables, leaving one or two words at 
moſt et 


become an apofteme; to ſwell and corrupt into | 
matter. 
There is care to be taken in abſceſſes of the | 


. Sæoift. 
To APo's T ROPIZ E. v. n. from ate ropbe.] 
To addreſs by an apoſtrophe. L | ro 3 
| _ There 


medicines for ſale. 


pate. South. 
Allots the prince of his celeſtial line, 
An gates, and rites divine. Garth. 


APP 


There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of | 
3 Eumzus ; and ſpeaking of him in 
t 


e ſecond perſon, it is generally applied only to 
men of account, 1 Pope, 
AOS TUI E. ». . See ArosTEME. [This 
word is properly apoſferm. | A hollow tumour fil- 
Jed with purulent matter. 
How an 9p7/tume in the meſentery breaking, 
cauſes a conſumption in the parts, 1s apparent. 
- Dey. 
To A'poSTUME. v. n. [from apotunc.] To 
apoſtemate. : Dif. 
A'roTHECARY. . .. [apotheca, Lat. a repoſi- 
tory.] A man whoſe employment is to keep 


Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
to ſweeten my imagination. Shakeſp. Aing Lear. 
They have no other doctor but the ſun and 
the freſh air, aud that ſuch an one, as never 
ſends them to the apothecary. South, 
Wand'ring in the dark 
Phyſicians, for the tree, have found the Bark; 
They, lab'ring for relief of human kind, 
With ſharpen'd fight ſome remedies may find ; 
Th' apothecary-train is wholly blind. Dryden. 
Avo'rutoM. n. . [properly apophthegm; 
which ſee.] A remarkable ſaying. 


By frequent converſing with him, and ſcatter- | 


ing ſhort apsthegms, and little pleaſant ſtories, 
and making uſeful applications of them, his ſon 
was, in his infancy, taught to abhor vanity and 
vice as monſters. Wealton's Life of Sanderſon. 

AroTur/os1s. n. g. [anYnoy.] Deitications ; 
the rite of adding any one to the number of gods. 

As if it could be graved and painted omnipo- 
tent, or the nails and tlie hammer could give it an 


Avo'Tomr. . {. [c, to cut off.] 

1. In mathematicks, the remainder or differ- 
ence of two incommenſurable quantities. 

2. In muſick, it is the part remaining of an 
entire tone, after a greater ſemitone has been 
taken from it. The proportion in numbers. of 
the ne, is that of 2048 to 2187. The Greeks 
thought that the greater tone could not be divided 
nito two equa! parts ; for which reaſon they called 
the firſt part art, and the other Ire. Chambers, 

A'reozEM. u. |. [ &:od, from, and gero, to boil. ] 
A decoction; an infuſion made by boiling ingre- 
dients. ; | 

During this evacuation, he took opening broths 
and apozems. . Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Squirts read Garth 'till ap2z-ms grow cold. Gay. 

To APPA'L. v. a. [appalir, Fr. It might 
more properly have been written . To 


fiiglht; to ſtrike with ſudden fear; to depreſs ; | 


to qiſcourage. 
Whi!ft the ſpake, her great words did ap 
My feeble courage, and my heart oppreſs, 
That yet I quake and tremble over all. F. Queen. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th' apalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant. 
Shake/peare. 
The houſe of peers was ſomewhat appr//ud at 
this alarum; but took time to conſider of it till 
next day. | Clarendon. 
Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appa/, 
Nor the black ſear of death that ſaddens all? Pope. 
The moniter curls 
is laming creſt, all other thirſt appa/ld, 
Ur thiy'ring flies, or choak'd at diſtance ſands. 
Thomſon. 


AvPAUEMENT. u. 4 from appil.] Depreſ- 


ſion; di ſcouragement; impreſſion of fear. 
As the furious flaughter of them was a great 
ticoaragement and appalement to the reſt. | 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
A'pPANAGCE; n. . Jappanagium, low Latin; 
Probably from ani, bread.] Lands ſet apart 
by princes ior the maintenance of their younger 
Civldren.. | | 
He became ſuitor for the earldom of Cheſter, | 


a Kind of appancge to Wales, and uſing to go to 


the king's fon. : Bacon, 


APP 


Had he thought it fits 
That wealth ſhould be the appanoge of wit 
The God of light could ne'er have been fo blind, 


To deal it to the worſt of human kind. St. 

APPARATUS, u. .. | Latin. ] Things provided 
as means to any certain end, az the tools of 
a trade ; the furniture of a houſe ; ammunition 
for war; equipage ; thow. 


There is an apparatus of things previous, to be | 


adjuſted before I come to the calculation itſelf. 
Woodward. 
Ourſelyes are eaſily provided for ; it is nothing 
but the circumſtantials, the apparatus, or equi- 
page of human life, that coſts ſo much. | 
: ' Pope's Letters to Gay. 
APPA/REL. . ſ. It has no plural. [appareil, Fr.] 
1. Dreſs ; veſture. 
I cannot cog and ſay, that thou art this and that, 
like many of thoſe liſping hawthorn buds, that 
come like women in men's apparel, and ſmell 


like Bucklerſbury in ſimpling time. | 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
2. External habiliments, 

Our late burnt London, in apparel! new, 
Shook off her aſhes to have treated you. Waller, 
At public devotion, his reſigned carriage made 

religion appear in the natural apparel of ſimplicity. 

atler, 
To APPAREL. v. a. | from apparel, the noun.] 
1. To drefs; to cloath. 


With ſuch robes were the king's daughters that 


were virgins apparelled. 2 Sam. Xili. 18. 
Both combatants were apparelled only in their 

doublets and hoſes. Hayward. 
2. To adorn with dreſs. 


She 1 her apparel, and with the pre- | 


ciouſneſs of- her body made it moſt ſumptuous. 


Sidney. 
3. To cover or deck, as with dreſs. 


You may have trees afparelled with flowers, | 


by boring holes in them, and putting into them 
earth, and ſetting ſeeds of violets. Bacon. 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, 
being apparel/:d with a verdure of plants, would 
reſemble mountains and valleys. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. To fit out ; to furniſh : not in uſe. 

It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhou!d 
ſend ſhips to ſea well manned and apparel/cd to 
fight, Sir J. Hayward. 

ArPakENT. adj. | apparent, Fr. apparens, Lat.] 

1. Plain; indubitable; not doubtful. 

The main principles of reaſon are in themſelves 
apparent. For to make nothing evident of itſelf 
unto man's underſtanding, were to take away all 
poſſibility of knowing any thing. Hooker. 

2. Seeming in appearance; not real. 

The perception intellective often corrects the 
report of phantaſy, as in the apperent bigneſs of 
the ſun, the apparent crookedneſs of the ſtaff in 
air and water, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Viſible; in oppoſition to ſecret. 

What fecret imaginations we entertained is 
known to God; this is apparert, that we have not 
behaved ourſelves, as if we preſerved a graceful 
remembrance of his mercies. Atterbury. 

The outward and apparent ſanity of actions 
ſhould flow from purity of heart, Rogers. 

4. Open; evident; known; not merely ſuſ- 
pected. | 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 

In my opinion ought to be prevented. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

5. Certain; not preſumptive. 

; He is the next of blood, 
And heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. 
 _ Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

AvyA/RENT, 1. /. Elliptically uſed for heir ap- 
paren:s 
Draw thy ſword in right. 

—T'1 draw ic as apparent to the crown, 

And in that quarrel uſe it. Shak, Henry, VI. 

ArrxRAUNTLx. adv. from apparent] Evi- 
dently; openly. 

85 Arreſt him, officer; 
I would not ſpare ray brother in this caſe, 
If he ſhould ſcorn me fo apparently, 


Shak-ſprare's Comedy of Errors. 


APP. 


Vices aparem tend to the impairing of men's 


| health, Tillotſon. 
AePaRrV TION. 2. . [from appareo, Lat. to ap- 


1. Appearance; viſibility. ES. 
When ſuddenly ſtood at my head a dream, 
Whoſe inward apparition gently mov'd 
My fancy. Nillon. 
My retirement tempted me to divert thoſe me- 
lancholy thoughts which the new apparitions of 
foreign invaſion and domeſtic diſcontent gave us. 
i : Denham. 
» The thing appearing ; a form ; a viſible ob- 
ze 6 8 
I have mark d 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 3 
To ſtart into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes. 
| Shakeſprares 
A glorious apparition / had not doubt, 
A carnal fear, that day dimn'd Adam's eyes. 
| Milton. 
Any thing beſides may take from me the ſenſe 
of what appeared; whith apparitiony it ſeems, was 
you. 55 Tatler. 
3. A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit. | 
Horatio ſays 'tis but our phantaſy, | 
Touching this dreaded fight twice feen of us; 
Therefore I have intreated him, 20 5 
That if again this apparition come, 
He may approve our eyes and ſpeak to it. 
Shakeſpeare's Hart 
Tender minds ſhould not receive early impretR2 
ons of goblins, ſpectres, and apparito:;, wheres 
,with maids fright them into compliance. Locke. 
One of thoſe apparitions had his right hand filled 
with darts, which he brandiſhed in the face of all 
who came up that way. 52 Tather. 
4. Something only apparent, not real. 
Still there's ſomething 
That checks my oy 
Nor can I yet diftinguiſh 
Which is an apparition, this or that. Des. Sophy. 
5. Aſtronomically, the viſibility of ſome lumi- 
nary, oppoſed to occultation. . | 
A month of epparitien is the ſpace wherein the 
moon appeareth, deducting three days wherein it 
commonly diſappeareth; and this containeth but 
twenty-ſix days and twelve hours. 
: _ Brown's Vutgar Errour n. 
Avya'r1TORS. #.f, [from appaieo, Lat. to be 
at hand.] 7 
1. Such. perſons as are at hand to execute the 
proper orders of the magiſtrate or judge of an 
court of judicature. | 3 51. 
2. The loweſt officer of the ectleſiaſtical court. 
They ſwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from 
the pope to the apparitor. —Ayliffe's Parer gan. 
To APPA'Y. v. 4. | appayer, old Fr. to fatisfy.] 
1. To ſatisfy ; to content: whence well appayedy 
s pleaſed ; ill appayed, is uncaſy. It is now obſo- 
ete. 
How well appaid ſhe was her bird to find? 
| Sidney. 
T am well appaid that you had rather believe, 
than take the pain of a long pilgrimage. Camden. 
So only can highjuſtice reſt appard. Milton. 
2. The ſenſe is obſcure in theſe lines: 
Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill aſſay'd, 
How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid ? 
Spenſers 
To APPE ACH. v. a. 
1. To accuſe; to inform againſt any perſon. 
He did, amongſt many others, ape Sir Wil- 
liara Stanley, the lord chamberlain. 
; | Bacen's Henry VII. 
| Were he twenty times 
My fon, I would appeach him. Shak:f. Richard II. 
Diſcloſe 5 
The ſtate of your affection; for your paſſions 
Have to the full appeached. Shak:ſpeare. 
2. To cenſure; to reproach; to taint with ac - 
cuſation. | | 
For when Cymochles ſaw the foul reproach, 


Which them appeached; prick'd with guilty ſhamey 


And inwerd grief, he fiercely gen approach, 
Vor. I. N“. 3. M Refoly'd 


— 
2 2 — 


 Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. 


The laſt appeal from fortune and from fate, 


APP 


Reſoly'd to put away that lordly name. 
Fairy Queen. 


Nor canſt, nor durſt thou, traitor, on the pain, 


| Dryden. 
ArPE/ACAHMENT. n. |. [from appeach.] Charge 
exhibited againſt any man; accuſation. : 
A buſy-headed man gave firſt light to this ap- 
prachment; but the earl did avouch it. Hayward. 


The duke's anſwers to his apprachments, in num- | 


ber thirteen, I find civilly couched.  Hotton. 
To APPE'AL. v. u. Ls Lat.] 

I. To transfer a cauſe from one to another; 

with the particles 79 and from. 

From the ordinary therefore they appeal to them- 
ſclves. Hooker. 
2. To refer to another as judge. _ Pet 
Force, or a declared ſign of force, upon the 
perſon of another, where there js no common 
ſuperior on earth to appeal to for relief, is the ſtate 
of war; and it is the want of ſuch an appeal gives 
a man the right of war, even againſt an aggreſſor, 
though he be in ſociety and a 1 8 dine? ; 

DCRCs 
They knew no foe, but in the open field, 
And 9 their cauſe and to the gods appeal'd. 

| Stepney. 
To call another as witnefs. | 
IVhether this, that the ſoul always thinks, be 
a ſelf-evident propoſition, I appeal zo mankind. 
| Locke. 
4. To charge with a crime; to accuſe: a term 
of law. 7 
One but flatters us, 
As well appeareth by the cauſe you come, 
Namely, t' appeal each other of high treaſon: 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Avpr/aL. u. .. [from the verb To appeal. | 

1. An appeal is'a provocation from an inferior 

to a ſuperior judge, whereby the juriſdiction of the 
inferior judge is for a while ſuſpended, in reſpect 
of the cauſe; the cognizance being devolved to 
the ſuperior judge. Avyliffe's Parergon. 
This ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 

There make hefore them. Sha. Henry VIII. 

Our reaſon prompts us to a future ſtate, 


Where God's all righteous ways will be declar'd. 
Dryden. 
| There are diſtributors of juſtice, from whom 
there lies an appeal to the prince. Addiſon. 

2, In the common law. 

An accuſation; which is a lawful declaration of 
another man's crime before a competent judge, 
by one that ſets his name to the declaration, and 
undertakes to prove it, upon the penalty that may 
enſue of the contrary; more commonly uſed for 
the private accuſation of a murderer, by a party 
who had intereſt in the party murdered, and of 
any felon, by one of his accomplices in the fact. 

Coxvel. 
The duke's unjuſt, 
Thus to retort your manifeſt en 
And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 
Which kere you come to accuſe. Shak b. 
Haft thou, according to thy oath and bond, 

Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold ſon, 

Here to make good the boift'rous late appeal 

Againſt the duke of Norfolk? Shat-ſpeare. 

A ſummons to anſwer a charge. 
Nor ſhall the ſacred character of king 
Be urg'd to ſhield me from thy bold app-/, 
If I have injur'd thee, that makes us equal. 
Dryden. 

4. A call upon any as witnefs. . 

The caſting vp of the eyes, and lifting up of 
the hands, is a kind of appeal to the Deity, the 
authour of wonders. FN Bacon. 

ApypLALAN T. . . [from appral.] He that 
appeals. 
Lords afpeallan's, 

Vour diff rences ſhall all reſt under gage, 
Till we aſlignu you to your days of trial. Shake/. 
AryE'aLER. n. ſ. {from apprel.] One who 


APP 


To APPEAR. v. n. [appareo, Lat.] 

I. Jo be in fight; to be viſible. bY 

As the leproſy appeareth-in the ſkin of the fleſh. 
| Lev. xiii. 43. 

And half her knee, and half her breaſt appear, 
By art, like negligence, diſclos'd and bare. Prior. 

2. To become viſible as a ſpirit. = 

For I have appeared unto thee for this purpoſe, 
to make thee a miniſter and a witneſs. 


Ads, xxvi. 16. 


3. To ſtand in the preſence of another; gene- 
rally uſed of ſtanding before ſome ſuperiour. 
When ſhall I come and appear before God ? 


4. To be the object of obſervation. 

Let thy work appear unto thy ſervants, and thy 
glory unto their children. Pſalm xc. 16. 

5. To exhibit one's ſelf before a court of juſtice. 

Keep comfort to you, and this morning ſee 

You do bear before them. : 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

6. To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utterly waſte and ſubdue it, as appears 
out of Beda's complaint againit him ; and Edgar 


ancient record. Spenſer's Ireland. 

7. To ſeem in oppoſition to reality. 

His firſt and principal care being to appear unto 
his people, ſuch as he would have them be, and 
to be ſuch as he appeared. ' Sidacy. 

My noble maſter will appear + 

Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shake/. 

8. To be plain beyond diſpute. 

From experiments, uſeful indications may be 
taken, as will appear by what follows. | 

Arbuthnot. 


APPEARANCE. 1. ſ. [from To appear.] 

1. The act of coming into ſight ; as, they were 
ſurpriſed by the ſudden appearance of the enemy. 

2. The thing ſeen; as, the remarkable appear- 
ances in the ſky. ' | 

3. Plurnomena; that quality of any thing which 
is viſible, 


The advancing day of experimental knowledge | 


diſcloſeth ſuch appearances, as will not lie even in 
any model extant. 

4. Semblance; not reality. 

He encreaſed in eſtimation, whether by deſtiny, 
or whether by his virtues, or at leaſt by his ap- 
pearances of virtues. 

Heroic virtue did his actions guide, 

And he the ſubſtance not the appearance choſe. 

. Dryden. 
The hypocrite would not put on the appearonce 
of virtue, if it was not the moſt proper means to 
gain love. Addi ſon. 

5. Outſide; ſhow. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there 
ſhould ever be the real ſubſtance of good. Rogers. 

6. Entry into a place or company. 

Do the ſame juſtice to one another, which will 
be done us hereafter by thoſe, who ſhall make 
their appearance in the world, when this generation 
15 no more. 

7. Apparition ; ſupernatural viſibility. 

I think a perſon terrified with the imagination 
of ſpectres, more reaſonable than one who thinks 
the appearance of ſpirits fabulous. Addiſon. 

8. Exhibition of the perſon to a court. 

I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 

Upon this buſineſs my appearance make 

In any of their courts. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

9. Open circumſtance of a caſe, 

Or grant her paiſion be ſincere, 

How ſhall his innocence be clear ? 

Appearances were all fo ſtrong, ; 

The world muſt think him in the wrong. Sift. 

10. Prefence; mien. 

Health, wealth, victory, and honour, are in- 
troduced; wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo capti- 
vates with her appearazice, that he gives himtelf 
up to her. Addiſon. 

11. Probability; ſeeming; likelihood. 

There 1s that which hath no appearance, that this 
prieſt being utterly unacquainted with the true 


makes an appeal. 


perſon, according to whoſe pattern he ſhould 


F 


| 


Pſali, xlii. 2. 


brouglit it under his obedience, as appears by an 


Glanville's Scepſis. 


Hayward. 


Addiſon. 


| Their ſinful ſtate, and to appeaſe betimes 


eth iſlands therein. 


APP. 


ſhape his counterfeit, ſhould think it poſſible for 
him to inſtruct his player. | Bacon, 

APPE/ARER. . . | from To appear.] The per- 
ſon that appears. . 

That owls and ravens are ominous appearers, 
and prefignify unlucky events, was an augurial 
conception. : Brun. 

Areas aB LE. adj, [from To appeaſe.] That 
may be pacified; reconcileable. 

Arras ABL EN ESS. 1. . [from Ty» appeaſ..] 
be yay of being eaſily appeaſed; reconcilea- 
bleneſs. | 

To APPEASE. v. a. [ appaifer, Fr.] 

1. To quiet; to put in a Nach of peace. 

By his counſel he appea/zth the deep, and plaut- 
Eeclef. xliii. 23. 

England had no leiſure to think of reformation, 
till the civil wars were appeaſed, and peace ſeti led. 

| Davies on Treland. 

2. To pacify; to reconcile; to ſtill wrath. 

So Simon was appeaſed towards them, and fought 
no more againtt them. I Mace. Xiii. 47. 

O God! if my deep prayers cannot app-/c thee, 


Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. 


Shak:ſp. Richard III. 
The reſt ſhall hear me call, and oft be warn'd 


Th' incenſed Deity. 
3. To ſtill; to quiet. 
Ihe reſt 5 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt, 


peaſe. | Dryden. 
APPE/ASEMENT.. 2. /. [from To appeaſe.] A 
ſtate of peace. E 
Being neither in numbers nor in courage great, 
partly by authority, partly by entreaty, they were 
reduced to ſome good appeaſcments. 


pacifies others ; he that quiets diſturbances. 
APPE/LLANT. 1. .. Cappello, Lat. to call. 
I. A challenger; one that ſummons another to 
anſwer either in the liſts or in a court of juſtice. 
In the devotion of a ſubject's love, 
And free from other miſbegotten hate, 
Come I appellint to this princely preſence, 
I, : i | Shakeſpeare. 
This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th' appellant and defendant, 
Th” armourer and his man, to enter the liſts. 
5 Shakeſpear Cs 
Theſe ſhifts refuted, anſwer thy appellant, 


tempts, | 
Who now defies thee thrice to ſingle fight. 


2, One that appeals from a lower to a higher 
power. | 

An appeal transfers the cognizance of the.cauſe 
to the ſuperiour judge; ſo that, pending the ap- 
peal, nothing can be attempted in prejudice of the 
appellant. Ayliffe*s Parergm. 

APPELLATE. n. /. [appellatus, Lat.] The per- 
ſon appealed againſt. | 

An appellatory libel ought to contain the name 
of the party appeilant; the name of him from 
whoſe ſentence it is appealed ; the name of him 
to whom it is appealed; from what ſentence it is 


and appeal interpoſed; and the name of the party 
app-llate, or perſon againſt whom the appeal is 
lodged. Avliffe's Parer gon. 

APPELLA'TION. u. ſ. [ appellitio, Lat.] Name; 


| word by which any thing 1s calted. 


Nor are always the ſame plants delivered under 
the ſame name and appe/lations. A 
| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Good and evil commonly . operate upon the 
mind of man, by reſpeRive names or appel//ations, 
by which they are notified and conveyed to the 
mind. South, 
A?PPE/LLATIVE. 2. fe Fappeilativum, Lat.) 
Words and names are either common or proper. 
Common names are fuch as ſtand for univerſal 


NMilten, 


Which drawn and ſerv'd, their hunger they ..! 


Hayward.” 
APPE/ASER. . ſ. [from To appeaſe.) He that 


Though by his blindneſs maim'd for high at- 


Mit: Ms . 


appealed; the day of the ſentence pronounced, 


ideas, or a hole rank of beings, whether general 
or ſpecial. Theſe are called appellatives. So fiſh, 
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vanities, is the molt ſecure. 


ef the beauty of the mind. 


thing. 


pird, man, city, river, are common names; and 


o are trout, eel, lobſter; for they all agree to 


8. 


many individuals, and ſome to many ſpecies. 

| Watt,”s Logick. 

ArpELLATIVELY., adv. [from appellative.] 
According to the manner of nouns appellative ; 
35, this man is a Hercules, Hercules is uſed appella- 
rely to ſigniſy a firong man. | TBE 

 ApvrE'LLATORY. adj. [from appral.} That 
which contains an appeal. See APPELLATE. 

AePE'LLEE. n. /. [from appeal.] One who is 
appealed againſt, and accufed. Did. 
To APPEND. v. a. C appendo, Lat. to hang to 
any thing.] 

1. To hang any thing upon another; as, the in- 
ſcription was appended to the column: the ſeal is 
appin to the record. | | 

2. To add to ſomcthing, as an acceſſory, not a 
principal part. 

Ar PEN DAG E. n. ſ. [ French.] Something ad- 
ded to another thing, without being neceſſary to 
its eflence, as a portico to the houſe. 


Modeſty is the appcndage of ſobriety, and is to | jects and ſenſes, 


chaſtity, to temperance, and to humility, as the. 
fringes are to a garment. | 
: Taylor's rule of living holy. | 


APP 
be ſurveyed, in order to pronounce with truth 
concerning It. Watts. 

To APPERTAIN. », n. [appartenir, Fr.] 

1. To belong to as of right: with 73. 

The honour of deviſing this doctrine, that reli- 
gion ought to be inforced by the ſword, would be 
found «ppertaining ts Mahomed the falſe prophet. 

Rate: b. 
The Father, whom in heav'n fans. 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains, 
Hath honour'd me, according to his will. 
| Paradife Loft. 
2. To belong to by nature or appointment. 
If the ſoul of man did ſerve only to give him 


being in this life, then things appertaining to this 
life would content him, as we ſee they do other 
Creatures. 


Hooker. 
And they roaſted the paſſover with fire, as ap- 


pertaineth: as for the ſacrifices they ſod them 1n } 
braſs pots. 


1 Eſdras. 
Both of them ſeem not to generate any other 


effect, but ſuch as appertaineth to their proper ob- 


Bacon. 
Is it expected, I ſhould know no ſecrets 

That appertain to you. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

AvPEKTAINMENT. . . [from appertain.] 


None of the laws of motion now eſtabliſhed, | That which belongs to any rank or dignity. 


will ſerve to account for the production, motion, 
or number of bodies, nor their appendages, though 
they may help us a little to conceive their appear- 
ances. 
He was ſo far from over-valuing any of the g- 
#e:dages of life, that the thoughts of life did not 
affect him. 
ArrENDAN T. adj. [French.] 
1. Hanging to ſomething elſe. 
2. Belonging to; annexed ; concomitant, 
He that deſpiſes the world, and all its . TI 
| Tay or. 
He that looks for the bleſſings appendant to the 
ſacrament, muſt expect them upon no terms, but 
of a worthy communion. Taylor. 
_ Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of our 
character, and the wants appendart to it, naturally 
diſpoſe men to forget God. | 
3- In law. | | 
— is any thing belonging to another, as 
Acc 


tum ſubjefic, with the logicians. An hoſpital may 


Ropers, 75 


He ſhent our meſſengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him. Shakeſp. 
APPEKTENANCE. 2. fe [ appartcnance, Fr. | 


Cheyne. | That which belongs or relates to another thing. 


Can they which behold the controverſy of divi- 


nity condemn our enquiries in the doubtful apper- 
Alter bury, | tenancies of arts, and receptaries of philoſophy ? 


Brown's Vulgar Erraurs, 


' APPE/RTINENT. adj. | from To appertain.] Be- 


longing ; relating. | 


You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furniſh him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
A/ePETENCE. I. g. | appetentic, Lat.] Carnal 
A'ePETENCY. I deſire; ſenſual deſire. 

Bred only and completed to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence ; to ſing, to dance, 
To dreſs, to troule the tongue, and roll the eye. 

Milton. | 


AryeTVBILITY. . f. [from appetible.] The 


orium principali, with the civilians, or adjunc- | quality of being deſirable. 


That elicitation which the ſchools intend, is a 


be pendant to a manour; a common of fiſhing | deducing of the power of the will into act, merely 


«ppendant to a freehold. Corel. 


from the appetibility of the object, as a man draws 


 Aryr/xDaxT. n. .. That which belongs to | a child after him with the fight of a green bough. 


another thing, as an accidental or adyentitious 
part. 


forms and appendants of ſhipping. 


Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
 A'epETIBLE, adj. [appetibilis, Lat. | Deſirable ; 


Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the | that which may be the object of appetite. 


Power both to flight the moſt appetible objects, 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | and to controul the moſt unruly paſſions. 


A word, a look, a tread, will ſtrike, as they 
arc appendants to external ſymmetry, or indications 
YEW. 


Bramball againſt Hobbes. 


A/PPETITE. ». /. [ apfetitus, Lat. 
1. The natural deſire of good; the inſtinct by 


7 APPE/NDICATE. v. a. [appendoy Lat.] To] which we are led to ſeek pleaſure. 


add to another thing. 


The will properly and ſtrictly taken, as it is of | 


In a palace there is the caſe or fabrick of the | things which are referred unto the end that men 
ſtructure, and there are certain additaments; as, | defireth, differeth greatly from that inferiour na- 


various ſurniture, and curious motions of divers | tural deſire, which we call apperzte. 
Hale. | appetite is whatſoever ſenſible good may be wiſhed 


things appendicated to it. 
APPENDICA'TION. . . | from apperdicate.] Ad- 
junct; appendage ; annexion. | 
There are conſiderable parts and integrals, and 
afrerdirations unto the nundus a pectabilis, impoſſible 
to be eternal. : Hal. 
AvPE'NDIX, . ſ. appendices, plur. [Lat.] f 
1. Something appended, or added to another 


The cherubim were never intended as an object 
of worſhip, hecauſe they were only the appendices 
to another thing. But a thing is then propoſed as 
an object of worſhip, when it is ſet up by itſelf, 
zud not by way of addition or ornament to another 
thing. Stilline fleet. 

Normandy became an appendix to England, the 
nobler dominion, and received a greater confor- 
mity of their laws to the Engliſh, than they gave 
to it. Hales Civil Law of England. 

2. An adjunct or concomitant. | 

All concurrent appcudice: of the action ought 85 


The object of 


for; the object of will is that good which reaſon 
does lead us to ſeek. Hooker. 
2. The defire of ſenſual pleaſure. 
Why, ſhe ſhould hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown : 
By what it fed on. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
| Urge his hateful luxury, 
And beſtial appetite in change of luſt. z 
: 7 Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Each tree 
Loaden with faireſt fruit, that hung to th' eye 
-Tempting, ſtirr'd in me ſudden appetite 
To plnck and eat. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 
3- Violent longing; eagerneſs after any thing. 
No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, 
if a mightier hand had an appctize to take the ſame 
from him. Dawies. 
Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage 
Waller in a battle. larendon. 
4. The thing eagerly deſired. 


APP 
| Power being the natural appetite of princes, a 
limited monarch cannot gratify it. Fro ft. 
: 5. Keenneſs of ſtomach; hunger; defire of 
ood. . 

There be four principal cauſes of appetite ; the 
refrigeration of the ſtomach, joined with ſome 
dryneſs ; contraction; vellication, and abſter- 
fion ; beſides hunger, which is an emptineſs. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſlary, 

There is continual abundance, which creates 
ſuch an appetize in your reader, that he is not 
cloyed with any thing, but ſatisfied with all. Pry. 

6. It has ſometimes of before the object of 
deſire. ' 

The new officer's nature needed ſome reſtraint 
to his immoderate appetite of power. Clarendon. 

7. Sometimes to. 

We have generally ſuch an appetite to praiſe, that 
wegreedily ſuck it in. Government of the Tongue. 
AevETYT10N. n. /. [oppetitiv. Lat.] Deſire. 

The actual apperition or faſtening our affections 
on him.  Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
We find in animals an eſtimative or judicial fa- 
culty, an appetition or averſation. Tudge Hals. 

A'ePETITIVE. adj. [from appetite,] That 
which deſires ; that which has the quality of de- 
firing. 7 
The will is not a bare appetitive power as that 
of the ſenſual appetite, but is a rational appetite. 

| Hale's Originof Mankind. 
I find in myſelf an appctitive faculty always in 
exerciſe, in the very height of activity and invi- 
goration. Norris. 

To APPLA/UD. v. a. [ applauds, Lat.] 

1. To praile by clapping the hand. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That ſhould applaxd again. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

2. To praile in general. | | 

Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 
And worlds applaud that mult not yet be found! 


Popes 
ArePLa'uDER. . ſ. [from applaud.] He — 
praiſes or commends. . 
I had the voice of my ſingle reaſon againſt it, 
drowned in the noiſe of a multitude of 4 plaudert. 
Glanville's Scepſiss 
ArpLalust. . ſ. [applauſus, Lat.] Approba- 
tion loudly expreſſed; praiſe: properly a clap. 
This general applauſe, and chearful ſhout, 
Argues your wiſdom, and your love to Richard. 
Shakeſpearte 
| Sylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention; 
And fell Charybdis murmur'd ſoft applauje. Milton. 
Thoſe that are fo fond of applanſe how little d6_ _ 
they taſte it when they have it? South, 
See their wide ſtreaming wounds ; they neither 
came, 
For pride of empire, nor deſire of fame ; 
Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applauſe, 
But love for love alone, that crown's the lover's 
cauſe, | Dryden's Fables. 
APPLE. 3. /. [zppel, Sax] 
1. The fruit of the apple tree. SENS. 
Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mould; 
The red'ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope's Odyſ. 
2. The pupil of the eye. | : 
He inſtructed him; he kept him as the apple of 
his eye. | | Deut. XXX. 10. 
APPLE of Love. | 
Apples of love are of three ſorts ; the moſt com- 
mon having long trailing branches, with rough 
leaves and yellow joints, ſucceeded by apples, as 
they are called, at the joints, not round but 
bunched ; of a pale orange ſhining pulp, and 
ſeeds within. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Applr-ORAT T. u. / [from apple an graft] 
A twig of apple-tree grafted upon the ſtock o 
another tree. N 
We have ſeen three and twenty ſorts of apph- 
grafts upon the ſame old plant, moſt of them a- 
dorned with fruit. 88 5 Boyle. 
AryPLE-TART. [from afple and tart.] A tart 
made of apples. 8 
What, up and down carv'd like an al- tart. 


hbakeſptart., 
Ar 
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APPLE-TREE. ». /. [from apple and tree. | | 


The fruit of th's tres is for the moſt part hol- 
lowed about the foot-italk ; the cells incloſing 
the ſced are ſeparated by cartilaginous partitions; 
the jaice of the fruit is ſouriſh, the tree large and 
ſpreading ; the flowers conſiſt of five leaves, ex- 
panding in form of a roſe. There is a great va- 
riety of theſe fruits. Thoſe for the deſſert are, 
the white juniting, Margaret apple, ſummer 
pedrmain, ſummer queening, embroidered ap- 
ple, golden reinette, ſummer white Colville, ſum- 
mer red Colville, ſilver pippin, aromatick pippin, 
the gray reinette, la haute-bonte, royal ruiſeting, 
Wheeler's ruſſet, Sharp's ruiſet, ſpice-apple, gol- 
den pipping, nonpareil, and Vapi, Thoſe for the 
Kitchen uſe are, codling, ſummer marigold, ſum- 


mer red pearmain, Holland pippin, Kentiſh pip- 


pin, the hanging body, Loan's pearmain, French 
reinette, French pippin, royal ruſſet, monſtruous 
reinette, winter pearmain, pomme violette, Spen- 
cer's pippin, ſtone pippin, oakenpin. And thoſe 
generally uicd for cyder are, Devonſhire royal 
wilding, reditreaked apple, the whitſour, Here- 
fordſhire underleaf, John apple, Se. Miller. 
Oaks and beeches laſt longer than apples and 
Pears. | Bacumn. 
Thus apple=trees, whoſe trunks are ſtrong to 
: bear; : : 
Their ſpreading boughs exert themſelves in air. 


Dryden. 


 AePLE-woMan. nf. [from apple and woman. }] 
A woman that ſells apples, that Keeps fruit on a 
ſtall. | 
Yonder are two appl-women ſcolding, and juſt 
ready to uncoif one another. Ard ub. and Pope. 
APPLYABLE. adj. | from apply. | That which 
may be applied. For this word the moderns utc 
&pplicable ; which ſee. | | 
_ Limitations all ſuch principles have, in regard 
of the varieties of the matter whereunto they are 
appliable. Hooker. 
All that I have ſaid of the heathen 1dolatry is 
ahi to the idolatry of another ſort of men in 
the world. South, 
 AeeLYVaNCE. n. /. [from apply.] The act of 


applying; the thing applied. 


Diſeaies deſp'rate grown, 
By deſperate alliance are relieved. 
Are you chaf'd ? 
Aſk God for temperance, tis the appliance only 
Which your deſire requires. Shakeſpeare. 


S hakeſp. 


APPLICABULITY. z. ſ. | from epplicable. | The 


quality of being fit to be applied to ſomething. 
The action of cold is compoſed of two parts; 

the one prefling, the other penetration, which 

require applicatility, 72 


Dig. 
A\ePLICABLE. adj. [ from apply.] That which. 


may be applied, as properly relating to ſome- 
thing. 

What he ſays of the portrait of any par:icular 
perſon, is applicable to poetry. In the character, 
there is a better or a worſe likeneſs ; the better 
is a panegyrick, and the worſe a libel. Dryden 

It were happy for us, if this complaint were 
applicable only to the heathen world. Rogers, 

AlerL1ICABLENESS, . f. [from applicavi:.] 
Fitneſs to be applied. | 

The knowledge of ſalts may poſſibly, by that 
little part which we have already delivered of 
its alicablen ſi, be of uſe in natural ow wr 96A 

2.0 _— 

A“yyLic AB Lv. adv. from applicable.] In ſuch 
2 manner as that it may be properly applied. 

A'ePLIicATE. n. . [from apply. } A right line 
drawn acroſs a curve, ſo as to bitect the diameter 
thereof. Ch.mbers. 

A?»L1ca'tiONn. 1. /. [from apply.] 

1. The act of applying any thing to another; 


as, he mitigated his pain by the appicration of 


emollients. 


2. The thing applied; as, he invented a new 
atpli atio, by which blood might be ſtaunched. 

3. The act of applying to any perſon, as a_fo- 
licitor, or petitioner. 

It ſhould ſeem very extraordinary, that a pa- 
teat ſhould be paſſed, upon the appiication of a 
poor, private, obſcure mechanic. Swift. 


A EP 
4. The employment of means for a certain end. 


There is no ſtint which can be ſet to the value 
or merit of the ſacrificed body of Chriſt ; it hath 


no meaſured certainty of limits, bounds of effica- 
cy unto life it knoweth none, but is alſo itfelf 
N Hoster. : 


infinite in poſſibility of application, 
If a right courſe be taken with children, there 


common rewards and puniſhments. | 
5. Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe ſtudy. 
I have diſcovered no other way to keep our 
thoughts cloſe to their buſineſs, but by frequent 


tention and application. Locke. 
6. Attention to ſome particular affair : with the 
particle ts. | 
His continued application to ſuch public affairs, 
as may benefit his Kingdoms, diverts him from 
pleaſures. h Addi/on. 
This crime certainly deſerves the utmoſt li- 
catiou and witdom of a people to prevent it. | 


ſtory was told, and the hearers made the li- 
cation. _ 

This principle acts with the greateſt force in 
the worſt application ; and the familiarity of wick- 
ed men more ſucceſsfully debauches, than that of 
good men reforins. Rogers. 

Af'veLICATIVE. adj. | from apply. ] That which 
applies. 

The directive command for counſel is in the 
underſtanding, and the applicative command for 
putting in execution, is in the will. 

Bramboll again Hobbes, 

A/ePLICATORY. #. f. [from apply. ] That 
which comprehends the act of application. 

A/ePLICATORY. 2. . That which applies. 

There are but two Ways of applying the death 
of Chriſt ; faith is the inward app/icatory, and if 
there be any outward, it m ſt be the ſacraments. 


To APPLY-. v. a. [ applico, Lat.] 

7. To put one thing to another. 

He ſaid, and to the ſword his throat applird. 

Dryden. 

2. Tolay medicaments upon a wound. 

Apply ſome ſpeedy cure, prevent our fate, 
And ſuccour nature ere it be too late. Addiſon. 

God has addreſſed every paſſion of our nature, 
applied remedies to every weakneſs, warned us of 
every enemy. Rogers. 


ſomething. | | 

This brought the death of your father into re- 
membrance, and I repeated the verſes which I 
formerly applied to him. Dryden's Fables. 

4. To put to a certain uſe. Th 

The profits thereof might be applied towards 
the ſupport of the year. Clarendon. 

5. To uſe as means to an end. ; | 

Theſe glorious beings are inſtruments in the 
hands of God, who applies their ſervices, and go- 
verns their actions, and diſpoſes even their wills 
and affections. Rogers. 

6. To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy: with 720. 
Locke uſes about, leſs properly. ; 

thy thine” heart unto inſtruction, and thine 
ears to the words of knowledge. Prov. XXiti. 12. 

Every man is conſcious to himſelf that he thinks; 
and that which his mind is applied about, w bilſt 
thinking 1s the ideas that are there. Locke. 

It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the 
mind can ah itſelf h ſeveral objects with a ſwift 
ſucceilion. Watts. 

7. To have recourſe to, as a ſolicitor or peti- 
tioner; with to: as, I pied myſelt zo him for 
help. 

8. To addreſs to. 

God at laſt 
To Satan firſt in fin his doom ap ν 
Tho' in myſterious terms, judg'd as then beſt. 
; Milton. 

Sacred vows and myſtic ſong afply'd, ; 

To griſly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope. 


ſenſe ; for which we now uſe ply. 


attention and application, getting the habit of at- | 


; Addiſon. 
7. Reference to ſome caſe or poſition ; as tlie 


Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


3. To make uſe of as relative or ſuitable to | 


| Anticipating time with ſtarting.courage. 


APP 


She was ſkilful in app/ying his humours ; never 
ſuffering fear to fall to-deſpair, nor hope to haſten 
to aſſurance. | | Sidney, 

10. To act upon; to ply. | 

A varlet running towards haſtily, | 
Whoſe flying feet ſo faſt their way apply'd, 


That round about a cloud of duſt did fly. Fairy 2. 
will not be much need of the application of the] | f 
Locle. 


To APPLY". v. 7. | 
1. To ſuit; to agree. 
Would it apply well to the vehemency of your 
affection that I !hould win what you would enjoy? 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2. To have recourſe to, as 2 petitioner. 


I had no thoughts of applying to any but kimfſelf; 
he deſired 1 would ſpeak to others. 


9waf!, 

3. To attach by way of influence. 

God knows every faculty and paſſion, and in 
what manuer they can be moſt ſucceſsfully li- 
ed to. 5 Ropes, 
To ApPpo'tnT. H. a. [ appointer, Fr.] | 

1. To fix any thing, as to ſettle' the exact time 
for ſome tranſaction. 

The time appint-d of the father. 

2. To ſettle any thing by compact. 

He ſaid, appoint me thy wages, and I will pay 
» 5 N Ceneſic. 

Now there was an appointed ſign between the 
men of Iſrael and the liers in wait. Judges xx. 38. 

3. To eſtabliſh any thing by decree. 

It was before the Lord, which choſe me before 
thy father, and before all his houſe, to appoint me 
ruler. over the people of the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. 21. 

Unto him thou gaveſt commandment, which 
he tranſgreſſed, and immediately thou appointed? 
death in him, and in his generations. 

: | ; 2 Eſdras, iii. 7s 

O Lord, that art the God of the juſt, thou hatt 
not appointed repentance to the juſt. Manaſ. Prayer, 

4- To furniſh in all points; to equip; to ſup- 
ply with all things neceſſary: uſed anciently in 
ſpeaking of ſoldiers. | 

The Engliſh being well appointed, did fo enter- 
tain them, that their ſhips departed terribly torn, 
Haywards 


Galat. iv. 2. 


it 


APO “IX T ER. ». /. [from appoint.] He that ſet- 


tles or fixes any thing or place. 

APPO'INTMENT. #. |. 5 Fr.] 

1. Stipulation; the act of fixing ſomething in 
which two or more are concerned. 

They had made an appointment together, to come 
to mourn with him, and to comfort him. 

; Wl Job, li. IIs 
2. Decree ; eſtabliſhment. h | 


alone hath power over all fleth, and unto whoſe 
appointment we ought with patience meekly to ſub- 
mit ourſelves, | Hookers 

3. Direction; order. 

| That good fellow, 

If I command him, follows my appointment ; 

I will have none ſo near elſe. Shakeſpearts 

4. Equipment; furniture. 

They have put forth the haven : further on, 
Where their appointment we may beſt diicover, 
And look on their endeavour. Shake(þe 

Here art thou in appointment freſh and fair, 
Shak: /Þs 

$5. An allowance paid to any man, commonly 
uſed of allowances to publick officers. 


To APPo'kT1ON. v. 4. | from portio, Lat.] To | 


ſet out in juſt proportions. - | 
Try the parts of the body, which of them iſſue 
ſpeedily, and which ſlow ly; and, by apportioning 
the time, take and leave that quality which you 
deſire. : Baccne 
To theſe it were good, that ſome proper prayer 
were apportioned, and they taught it. South, 
An office cannot be apportioned out like a com- 
mon, and ſhared among diſtin proprietors. C:/-r. 
APPORTIONMENT. z. f. [from opportion.] A 


{dividing of arent into two parts or portions, ac- 
| cording as the land whence it iffues, is divided 


among two or more proprieters. Chamt er. 
To Ap pos E. v. a. [apporo, Lat.] 
1. To put queitions to. This word is not now 


in uſe, except that, in ſome ſchools, to put gram- 


9. To buſy; to keep at work: an antiquated 


matical 


The ways of death be only in his hands, who 


APP 


matical queſtions to a boy is called, to poſe him; 
and we now uſe poſe for puzzle, 

Some procure themielves to be ſurpriſed at 
ſuch times as it is like the party that they work 
upon, will come upon them : and to be found 
with a letter in their hand, or doing ſomewhat 
which they are not acuſtomed; to the end they 
may be aged of thoſe things which of them- 
ſelves they are defirous to utter. Bacon. 

2. A latiniſm. To apply to. | 

By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment is 
rendered unapt of being appoſedto the parts. 
5 Harvey. 

A' POSIT E. adj. [oppoſitus, Lat.] Proper; fit; 
well adapted to time, place, or circumſtances. 

The duke's delivery of his mind was not ſo 
ſharp, as ſolid and grave, and appęſite to the times 
and occaſions. IFatton. 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to 
himſelf, either in gracious or princely behaviour, 
or in ready and appoſite anſwers. Bacon. 
_ Remarkable inſtances of this kind have been: 
but it will adminiſter reflections very appo/ics to 
the deſign of this preſent ſolemnity. Atterbury. 

A“rPOSIT ELV. adv. | from appoſite.] Proper- 
Iy ; fitly ; ſuitably. 

We may «ppoſitely compare this diſeaſe, of a 
proper and improper conſumption, to a decaying 
houſe. Tarvey. 

When we come into a government, and ſee 
this place of honour allotted to a murderer, ano- 
ther filled with an atheiſt or blaſphemer, may we 
not appe/itely and properly aſk, Whether there be 
any virtue, ſobriety, or religion, amongſt fuch a 
people ? | South. 

A'vpos1TENESS. . .. [from appeſite. | Fit- 
neſs; propriety : ſuitableneſs. 

Judgment is either concerning things to be 
known, or of things done, of their congruity, 
fitneſs, rightneſs, appoſiteneſs. Hale's Or. of Mankind. 

Arpos “T ION. A. f. | appoſitio, Lat.] 

1. The addition of new matter, ſo as that it 
may touch the firſt maſs. 


Urine inſpected with a microſcope, will diſco- 


ver a black ſand ; wherever this ſand ſticks, it 


grows ſtill bigger, by the «pp2ſition of new matter. | 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns in 
the ſame caſe ; as, Liber Suſanne matris, the book 
of his mother Suſan. 
To APPRA'ISE. v. a. | apprecter, Fr. 
a price upon any thing, in order to ſale. 
AreRNISER, 7. f. | from apraiſe.] A perſon 
appointed to ſet a price upon tlungs to be ſold. 
To APPREHE'ND. v. 4. | apprehendo, Lat. to 
take hold of. ] : 
I. To lay hold on. 
There is nothing but hath a double handle, or 
at leaſt we have two hands to apprehend it. 


J To ſet 


Taylor. 


2. To ſeize in order for trial or puniſhment. 
The governor kept the city with a garriſon, de- 
ſirous to apprebend me. „ 
It was the rabble, of which no body was 
named; and, which is more ſtrange, not one 
apprehended. Clarendon. 

3. To conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, cauſeth not 
action; unleſs, apprebending it as good, we like 
and deſire it. Hooker. 

Yet this I apprehend not, why to thoſe. 

Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 

So many, and fo various laws are giv'n. 
| | . Milton, 


The Firſt Being is inviſible and incorruptible, 
and can only be apprehended by our minds. 

Stilling fleet. 

4. To think on with terrour ; to fear. 

From my grandfather's death I had reaſon to 
apprebend the ſtone; and, from my father's life, 
dhe gout. | Temple. 

APPREHE/NDER, u. 
celver; thinker. 


Groſs apprehenders may not” think it any more f 


moved by 


| Arrange, than that a bullet ſhould be 
pI | Glanville, 


the rarified fire. 


. [from apprebend.] Con- 


AFP 


which may be apprehended, or conceived. 

The north and ſouthern poles are incommuni- 
cable and fixed points, whereof the one is not 
apprebenſible in the other. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

AePPREHE/NSION. 2. J. [apprehenſio, Lat.] 

1. The mere contemplation of things, without 
affirming or denying any thing concerning them. 
So we think of a horſe, high, ſwift, animal, time, 
matter, mind, death, &c. Watts. 

Simple apprehenſion denotes no more than the 
ſoul's naked intellection of an object, without ei- 
ther compolition or deduction. Glanville. 

2. Opinion; ſentiments; conceſſion. 

If we aim at right underſtanding its true na- 
ture, we muſt examine what apprehenſion man- 
xind make of it. Te Digty. 

To be falſe, and to be thought falſe, is all one 
in reſpect of men who act not according to truth, 
but apprehenſion. South. 

The expreſſions of ſcripture are commonly 


and conceptions of the place and people where 
they were delivered. Locke. 

3- The faculty by which we conceive new 
ideas, or power of conceiving them. | h 

I nam'd them as they patſs'd and underitood 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God indu'd 
My ſudden apprehenſion. Milton. 

4. Fear. 

It behoveth that the world ſhould be held in 
awe, not by a vain ſurmiſe, but a true appreben- 
/ion of ſomewhat which no man may think him- 
{ſelf able to withſtand. Hooker. 

And he the future evil ſhall no leſs 
In apprehenſicn, than in ſubſtance, feel, Milton. 

The apprehen/ion of what was to come from an 
unknown, at leaſt unacknowledged ſueceſſour to 
the crown, clouded much of that proſperity. 

Clarendon. 

As they have no apprehenſion of theſe things, ſo 
they need no comfort againtt them. Tilatſon. 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Clau- 
dius was in no ſmall apprehen/ion for his own life. 

Addiſon. 

5. Suſpicion of ſomething to happen, or be 
a 

I'll note you in my book of memory, 
And ſcourge you for this apprehen/ion. 

That he might take away the apprehenſion, that 
he mea-it ſuddenly to depart, he ſent out orders, 
which he was ſure would come into the enimies 
hands, to two to three villages, that they ſhould 
ſend proportions of corn into Baſinghouſe. 
5 Clarendon. 

6. Seizure. | 

See that he be convey'd unto the Tower : 

And go we brothers to the man that took him, 
To queſtion of his apprehenſion. Shakeſpeare. 

7. The power of ſeizing, catching, or hold- 
ing. 

A lobſter hath the chely or great claw of one 
fide longer than the other, but this is not their 
leg, but a part of apprehenſion whereby they ſeize 
upon their prey. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

APPREHE/NSIVE. adj. { from apprehend. ] 

I. Quick to underſtand. 

And gives encouragement to thoſe who teach 
ſuch appreben/ive icholars. Holder. 

If conſcience be naturally apprehenſive and ſaga- 
cious, certainly we ſhould truſt and rely upon the 
reports of it. South. 

2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I paſ- 
ſed through it, were extremely apprehenſive of 
ſeeing Lombardy the feat of War. Addijon. 

They are not at all apprehenſive of evils at a 
diſtance, nor tormented with the fearful proſpect 
of what may befal them hereafter. Tulotſon. 

3- Perceptive feeling. | 

l my tormentors, arm'd with deadly 
| 1119S, 

Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts. Miliun. 
APPREHE/NSIVELY. adv. | from cpprekenſeve. | 


| In au apprehenſive manner. 


ſuited in thoſe matters to the vulgar apprehen/ions | 


- Avvnent'x$1BLE. adj. [from appreherd.] That | 


„ 


1 


Shakeſp.| 
may prevent his miſtaking. 


rules of his art. 


APP 
ApPREne/NSIVENESS. n. ſ. [from apprebenſſve. ] 
The quality of being apprehenſive. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to 
be taught, you will find, by falling upon them 
laſt, great help by the apprebenſiveneſs already 
gained in learning the conſonants. Holder. 

APPRE/NTICE. 3. /. | apprentt, Fr.] One 
that is bound by covenant, to ſerve another man 
of trade, for a certain term of years, upon con- 
dition, that the artificer, or tradeſman, ſhall, in 
the mean time, endeavour to inſtruct him in his 
art or myſtery. Coruzl, 

Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no apprentice, 
no, no bond flave could ever be more ready than 
that young princeſs was. Sidacy. 

He found him ſuch an apprentice, as knew welt 
enough how to ſet up for himſelf. . Motton. 

This rule ſets the painter at liberty; it teaches 
him, that he ought not to be ſubje& himſelf 
ſervilely, and be bound like an apprentice to thæ 

Dryden's Dufreſas 
To APrRE/NTICE. . @. | from the noun. | To 
put out to a maſter as an apprentice. __ | 

Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 

Pepe. 

AePRE'NTICEHOOD. . . [from apprentice. I 

The years of an apprentice's ſervitudde. 


| Muſt 1 not ſerve a long appremticebood- 


To foreign paſſages, and in the end, 


Having my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe 


But that I was a journeyman to grief? Sha]. 
AvPRE/NTICESHIP. 2. f. [from apprentice. | 
The years which an apprentice 1s to paſs under a 


þ maſter. 


In every art, the ſimpleſt that is, there is an 


r neceſſary, before it can be expected 


one ſhould work. | Dig y. 

Many ruthed into the miniſtry, as being the 
only calling that they could profeſs, without ſerv- 
ing any apprenticeſſip. | South. 

To LN Z 26. a. [apprendre ; part. a, 
Fr.] To inform; to give the knowledge ot any 
thing. , 

He conſiders the tendency of ſuch a virtue or- 
vice; he is well apprized, that the repreſentation. 
of ſome of theſe things may convince the under- 
ſtanding, and ſome may terrify the conſcience. - 

: Watt. 

It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that 

Che ynee- 

But if appriz'd of the ſevere attack, 5 ; 
The country be ſhut up, lur'd by the ſcent 
On church yard drear (inhumaa to relate), 

The ditappointed prowlers fall. | Thomſens- 

To APPRO/ACH. v. a. | approacher, Fr.] 

I. To draw near locally. 

'Tis. time to look about: the powers of the 
kingdom approach apace. Shakeipeares 

We ſuppoſe Uiyſies approaching toward Poly- 
pheme. Broome. 

2. To draw near, as time. 

Hark ! I hear the found of coaches, 

The hour of attack approaches. ; Gays 

3. To make a progreſs towards, in the figura-- 
tive ſenſe, as mentally, 

He ſhall approa b unto me: for who is this that. 
engaged his heart to approach unto ine ? 

i Ter. XXX. 21. 
He was an admirable poet, and thought even to 
have ag proa bed Homer. Temple. 

To have knowledge in all the objects of con- 
temp lation, is what the mind can hardly attain. un 
to; the inſtances are few of thoſe who have, in 
any meaſure, @pproached towards it. Locke. 

To APF ROACH. v. a. To bring near to. This 
ſente is rather French than Englith. 

This they will nimbhy perform, if objected to. 
the extremes, but flowiy and not at all, if ap- 
proa- hed anto their roots. Braun Fulgar Errors. 
By plunging paper thoroughly in weak ſpirit 
of wine, and approaching it to a candle, the ſpiri- 
tuous parts will burn, without barming the paper. 


4 ; Boyle. 

Approach'd, aud looking undernezth the ſun, 
He ſaw proud Arcite. Dryden, 
i ArPrO'acu. 


APP 


Arprolacn. ». / [from the verb.] 

1. The act of drawing near. | 

If I could bid the ſeventh welcome with ſo 
good a heart as I can bid the other five farewel, 1 
ſhould be glad of his approach. 

Shzk-ſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Tis with our ſouls 85 
As with our eyes, that after a long darkneſs 
Are dazzled at th approach of ſudden light. 
| Denham. 

2. Accefs. 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do 
good; the 2pproach to kings and principal perſons; 
and the raifing of a man's own fortunes. Bacon. 

3. Hoſtile advance. 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulph. 

4. Means of advancing. 

Againſt beleagur'd heay'n the giants move, 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
Fo make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryden. 

APPRO'ACHER. x. f. [from approach.] The 
perſon that approaches or draws near. 

Thou gav'ſt thine ears, like tapſters, that bid 
welcome | | 
To knaves and all approaches. Shakeſpeare. 

AreRO'acuMENT. . /. [from approach.] The 
act of coming near. | 

As for ice, it will concrete, but in the approach- 
ment of the air, as we have made trial in glaſſes of 
water, which will not eaſily freeze. 

: | Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

 AerRoBA'T10N. 1. ſ. [approbatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of approving, or exprefling himſelf 
pleaſed or ſatisfied. | 
| That not paſt me, but 8 
By learned 2pprotation of my judges. Shakeſp. 

2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no poſitive law of men, whether re- 
ceived by formal conſent, as in councils, or by ſe- 
cret approvation, as in cuſtoms, but may be taken 
away. | Hooker. 

The bare appro+2tion of the worth and goodneſs 
of a thing, is not properly the willing of that 
thing; yet men do Very commonly account it ſo. 

South, 

3. Atteſtation ; ſupport. 

How many now in health 
Ball drop their blood in ofppro tion 
Of what your reverence thall incite us to. 

| MM Shakeſpeare. 

Avrekc'or, u. ſ. [from approve, as proof from 
prove.] Approbation ; commendation; a word 
rightly derived, but old. 

a O moſt perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the ſelf- ſame tongue 
Either of condemnation or afprosf / Shakc/p. 

To APPRO'PERATE. v. 4. | appropero, Lat.) 
Jo haſten; to ſet ſorward. | Dif, 

To APPhoPISNQUATE. v. . | appropinguo, Lat.] 
To draw nigh unto ; to approach. 

To AT ROHR. . n. [appropingun, Lat. ] To 
approach; to draw near to. A ludicrous word. 

I hne clotted blood within my hoſe, 

That from my wounded body flows, 

With mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to appropingue an end. Hudibras. 

AvPpro'erlaBLE. adj. [from appropriate.] That 
which may be appropriated ; that which may be 
reſtrained to ſomething particular. 

This conceit applied unto the original of man, 
and the beginning of the world, is more juſtly 


Shateſpeare. | 


| peculiar appropriation to that idea. 


af propre ee unto its end. Prown's IV ulgar Errours. 


T APPRO/PRIATE. v. a. ſappropriery Er. 
and therefore are called proprietors. 


afpropric, low Lat.] 
1. To conſigu to ſome particular uſe or perſon. 
Things ſanEtified were thereby in ſuch ſort g- 
prepriated unto God, as that they might never af- 
terwards again be made common. Hooker. 
As for this ſpot of ground, this perſon, this 
thing, I have ſelected and approprizted, J have 
incloſed it to myſelf and my own uſe; and I will 
endure no ſherer, no rival or companion in it. South, 
Some they afpprofrixtcd to the gods, | 
And fon.e to publick, {cme to private ends. 
| Re)commn. 


| 


App 


Marks of honour are atpropriated to the magif. | 


trate, that he might be invited to reverence him- 
ſelf. . Alttorbury. 
2. To claim or exerciſe; to take to himſelf 
by an excluſive right, | 

| To themſelves appropriating 
The ſpirit of God, promis'd alike, and giv'n 
To all believers. | Milton. 

Why ſhould people engroſs and appropriate the 
common benefits of fire, air, and water, to 
themſelves ? . CU *Fſrange. 

Every body elſe has an equal title to it; and 
therefore he caunot of pr priate, he cannot incloſe, 
without the couſent Tt all his fellow commoners, 
all mankind. . Locke. 

3- To make peculiar to ſomething ; to annex 
by combination. | 

He need but be furniſhed with verſes of ſacred 
ſcripture ; and his ſyſtem, that has appropriated them 
to the orthodoxy of his church, makes them im- 
mediately irrefragable arguments. Locke. 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and 
learn their appropriated connection one with ano- 
her. © £ | Locke. 
4. In law, to alienate a benefice. See Ap- 
P ROG⁰BRIATION. | 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate. 
the whole fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the 
houſe finding one to ſerve the cure ; that King 
redreſſed that horrid evil. Ayliffe. 

AeryRo'eRIATE. ad. [from the verb.) 
culiar ; conſigned to ſome particular uſe or per- 
ſon ; belonging peculiarly. 

He did inſtitute a band of fifty archers, by the 
name of yeomen of his guard ; and that it might 
be thought to be rather a matter of dignity, than 
any matter of diffidence afprepriate to his own 
caſe, he made an ordinance not temporary, but 
to hold in ſucceſſion for ever. | acon, 

The heathens themſelves had an apprehenſion 
of the neceſſity of ſome appropriate acts of divine 
worſhip. .  Stilling fleet. 

ArPRoPRIA/TION. n. [. [from appropriate. | 

1. The application of ſomething to a particular 
purpoſe. 

The mind ſhould have diſtin& ideas of the 
things, and retain the particular name, with its 
Locke. 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. _ 

He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and 
make a great appropriation to his good parts, that 
he can ſhoe him himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

3. The fixing a particular ſignification to a 
word. 

The name of faculty may, by an appropriation 
that diſguiſes its true ſenſe, palliate the abturdity. 

8 Locke 

4. In law, the ſevering of a benefice eccleſiaſ- 
tical to the proper and perpetual uſe of ſome reli- 
gions houſe, or dean, and chapter, bithoprick, 
or college; becauſe, as perſons ordinarily have 
no right of fee ſimple, theſe, by reaſon of their 
perpetuity, are accounted owners of the fee 
ſimple; and therefore are called proprietors. 
To an appropriation, after the licence obtained of 
the king in chancery, the conſent of- the dioce- 
fan, patron, and incumbent, are neceſſary, if 
the church be full : but if the church be void, 
the dioceſan and the patron, upon the King's li- 
cence may conclude. | | Cowel, 

ArPROPRIA'TOR. 1. . [from appropriate.] He 
that is poſſeſſed of an appropriated benifice. 

_ Theſe approfiiators, by reaton of their perpetui- 
ties, are accounted owners of the fee ſimple; 


Hyliſte's Parergon. 
ArvyRo'vanre. adj. [from approve.] That 
which merits approbation. 


The ſolid reaſon, or confirmed experience, of 


any men, is very 2pprovabl: in what profeflion ſo- | 


ever. Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
Apero'var. v. . [from approve.] Approba- 
tion : a word rareiy found. 8 
There is a cenſor of juſtice and manners, with- 
out whoſe approval no capital ſentences are to be 


executed. 


| provence of his own reaſon. 


To their approvers,” they are people ſuch 


Temple. | 


APP 


Arvnolyatce, u. . [from approve.] Appro- 
bation : a word not much uſed. - 
A man of his learning ſhould not ſo lightly have 
been carried away with old wives' tales from ap- 
: Spenſer, 
Should ſhe ſeem | 
Soft'ning the leaſt approvance to beſtow, 
Their colours burnith, and by hope inſpir'd, 
They briſk advance. EE Thomſon. 
To APPRO'VE. v. a. [approuver, Fr. approbo, Lat.] 
1. To like, to be pleaſed with. _ 
There can be nothing poſſibly evil which God 
app: oveth, and that he approveth much more than 
he doth command. Hooker, 
What power was that, whereby Medea ſaw, 
And well approv'd, and prais'd the better courſe 
When her rebellious ſenſe did ſo withdraw | 
Her feeble pow'rs, that the purſu'd the worſe ? 
te Davies. 
2. To expreſs liking 


It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet c 


up his own opinion againſt that of ſome learned 
doctor, or otherwiſe approved writer. Locke, 

3. To prove; to ſhow ; to jultify. | 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could 
ſimply in nothing be deceived ; but that he had int 
ſuch ſort approved his ſkill, that he ſeemed worthy 
of credit for ever after, in matters appertaining to 
the ſcience he was ſkilful in. Hooker. 

a In religion, | 
What damned errour, but ſome ſober brow 
Will bleſs it, and appreve it with a text. Shake}, | 
I'm forry 
That be approves the common liar, Fame, 
Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakeſpe 

Would'ſt thou approve thy conſtancy ? .Lpprove 
Firſt thy obedience. Milton, 

Refer all the actions of this ſhort life to that 
ſtate which will never end; and this will approve 
itſelf to be wiſdom at the laſt, whatever the world 
judge of it now. | Tillatſon. 

4. To experience: not in uſe. 

Oh ! *tis the curſe in love, and ſtill approv'd, 
When women cannot love, where they're belov'd. 

Shak: ſpear Os 

5. To make, or ſhow to be worthy of appro- 
bation. 

The firſt care and concern muſt be to approve 
himſelf to God by righteouſneſs, holinets, and 
purity. | 7 Rope e. 

6. It has of before the object, when it ſignifies 
to be pleaſed, but may be uſed without a prepofi- 
tion; as, I approve your letter, or, of your 
letter. | 

I ſhewed you a piece of black and white ſtuff, 
juſt ſent from the dyer ; which you were p'eaſcd 
to approve of, and be my cuſtomer for. Swift. 

APpPRO'VEMENT. = 7, [fomnn approve. ] Appro- 
bation ; liking. 

It is certain that at the firſt you were all of 
my opinion, and that I did nothing without your 
approvement. | Hayward, 

AvPRo'veR. n. /. from approve. ] 

1. He that approves. - | 

2. He that makes trial. 

Their diſcipline, 
Now mingled withtheir c urages, will make knoven 


As mend upon the world. Shakeſp. 
3. In our common law, one that confeſſing 
felony of himſelf, appealeti or accuſeth another, 
one or more, to be guilty of the ſame: and he 15 
called fo, becauſe he muſt prove what he hath 
alleged in his appeal. 3 Cow-l, 
Arrro'x1MATE. adj. [from ad, to, and proximusy 
near, Lat.] Near to. 7 © 
Theſe receive a quick converſion, containing 
approximate diſpoſitions unto animation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Arrroxima'TrION. v. f. [from approximat?.] 
I. Approach to any thing. 5 
Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter 
ſolſtice, it had been a ſpring ; for, unto that poſition 


| it had been in a middle point, and that of aſſent 


or approximatinn, 
Brewn's Vulgar Exrrours. 
| 1he 


A P T 


The fiery region gains upon the inferior ele- 


ments; a neceſſary conſequent of the ſun's gra- 


dual approximation towards the earth. 
* 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


uadrupeds are better placed according to the 
degrees of their approximation to the human ſhape. 
| Grew's Muſccum, 

2. In ſcience, a continual approach nearer ſtill, 
and nezrer to the quantity ſought, though perhaps 
without a poſſibility of ever arriving at it exactly. 

Aveu'LSE. . .. [appulſus, Lat.] The act of 
ſtriking againſt any thing. 

An hectick fever is the innate heat kindled 
into a deſtructive fire, through the appulſe of ſa- 
line ſteams. | | | Harvey. 

In vowels, the paſſage of the mouth is open 
and free, without any appulſe of an organ of 
ſpeech to another: but, in all conſonants, there 
is an appulſe of the organs. _ Holder. 

To A/eRICATE. v. n. [apricor, Lat.] To baſk 
in the ſun. Diet. 

ArrYciTy. n, . [apricitas, Lat.] Warmth of 
the ſun ; ſunſhine. | Diet. 

Aly RICO, or A/epricock, u. .. [from apricus, 
Lat. ſunny.] A kind of wall-fruit. 

A'yrI1L. u. ſ. [ Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The 
fourth month of the year, January counted firſt. 

April is repreſented by a young man in green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds ; in 
one hand primroſes and violets, in the other the 
ſign Taurus. Peacham on Drawing. 

Men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed : Maids are May when they are 
maids, but the ſky changes when they are wives. 

Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

A'»RON. n. ſ. [ A word of uncertain etymology, 
but ſuppoſed by ſome to be contracted from afore 
oe.] A cloth hung before, to keep the other 
Creſs clean. , 

Give us gold, good Timon : haſt thou more ?— 
——— old up, you fluts, 

Your aprons mountant. Shakeſpeare. 

The nobility think ſcorn to go in leather aprons. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


How might we ſee Falſtaff, and not ourlelves 


be ſeen ?—Put on two leather jerkins and aprons, | 


and wait upon him at his table as drawers. Shakeſ. 
In theſe figures the veſt is gathered up before 
them, like an apron, which you muſt ſuppoſe fil- 
led with fruits. Addiſon. 
A'erox. [in gunnery.] A piece of lead which 
covers the touch-hole of a great gun. 

A'rroN of a gooſe. The fat ſkin which covers 
the belly: | | 

A'ÞrON-MAN. n. ſ. [from apron and man.] A 
man that wears an apron ; a workman a manual 
artificer. ä . 

: You have made good work, 

You and your apr9:-men, that ſtood ſo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlick eaters. Shakeſpeare. 

Aly RON ED. adj. from apron. ] Wearing an apron. 

The cobler e, and the parſon gown'd. Pope. 

A'PSIS. n. ſ. apſides, plural. [c Hg. 

Is applied, in aſtronomy, to two points in the 
orbits of planets, in which they are at the great- 
eſt, and the leaſt diſtance from the ſun or earth. 
The higher ap/s is more particularly denominated 
aphclion, or apogee ; the lower, perihelion, or 
perigee. | 

If bodies revolve in orhits that are pretty nezr 
circles, and the aplides of theſe orbits be fixed, 

then the centripetal forces of thoſe bodies will be 
reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtances. Cheyne. 

APT. adj. | aptas, Lat. ] | 

1. Fit. 75 

This ſo eminent induſtry in making proſelytes, 
more of that ſex than cf the other, groweth; for 
tnat they are deemed apter to ſerve as inſtruments 
'1 the cauſe. Apter they are through the eager- 

eſs of their affection; apter through a natural 
chaation unto - piety ; eptcr through ſundry op- 

Ttunities, Sc. Finally, apter through a ſingular 

light which they take in giving very large and 

icular intelligence how all near about them 
ad affected as concerning the ſame cauſe. Hooker, 
. : « 


Chambers. 


APT 
2. Having a tendency to; liable to. a 
Things natural, as long as they keep thoſe 
forms which give them their being, cannot poſſibly 
be apt or inclinable to do otherwiſe than they do. 
| Hooker. 
My vines and peaches on my beſt ſouth walls 
were apt to have a ſoot or ſmuttineſs upon their 
leaves and fruits. Temple. 
3: Inclined to; led to; diſpoſed to. 
ou may make her you love, believe it; 
which, I warrant, ſhe is apter to do, than confeſs 
ſhe does. Shakſp. As you like it. 
Men are apt to think well of themſelves, and of 
their nation, of their courage and ſtrength. Temple: 


One, who has not theſe lights, is a ſtranger to 


what he reads, and apt to put a Wrong interpreta- 

tion upon it. : Addiſe: , 
Even thoſe who are near the court, are apt to 

deduct wrong conſequences, by reaſoning upon 

the motives of actions. - Swift. 

What we have always ſeen to be done in one 
manner, we are apt to imagine there was but 
that one way. ; Bentley. 

4. Ready; quick: as, an apt wit. 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain that leads my uie of anger 

To better vantage. | Shake. 
5. Qualified for. 

Theſe brothers had a while ſerved the king in 
war, whereunto they were only apt. Sidney. 

All that were ſtrong and apt for war, even 
them the king of Babylon brought captive to Ba- 
bylon. 2 Kings. 

To APT. v. a. | apto, Lat.] 

1. To ſuit; to adapt. 

We need a man that knows the ſeveral graces 
Of hiſtory, and how to apt their places ; 

Where brevity, where ſplendour,and where height, 

Where ſweetneſs is required, and where weight. 

3 B. Jonſon. 

In ſome ponds, apted for it by nature, they be- 

come pikes. Walton. 

2. To fit; to qualify ; to diſpoſe ; to prepare. 
| The king is melancholy, 

Apted for any ill impreffions. Denham's Sophy. 
To Alp TAT E. v. a. | aptatum, Lat.] To make fit. 
To aptate a planet, is to ſtrengthen the planet 

in poſition of houſe and dignities to the greateſt 

advantage, in order to bring about the defired 
end. 7 Bailey. 

A'eT1TUDE. u. J [French.] 
1. Fitneſs. 

This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitneſs for 
the end to which it was aimed, the planting and 
nouriſhing all true virtue among men. 1 

Decay of Piety. 

2. Tendency. 7 YE 

In an abortion, the mother, beſides the fruſtra- 
tion of her hopes, acquires an aptitude to miſcarry 
for the future. Decay of Piety. 

3. Diſpoſition. ' 

He that is about children, ſhould ſtudy their 
nature and aptitudes, what turns they eaſily take, 
and what becomes them; what their native ſtock 
is, and what it is fit for. | Locke. 

A'eTLY. adv. [from apt.] 

1. Properly, with juſt connection, or correſ- 
poadence ; fitly. . a 

That part | 

Was apt!y fitted, and naturally perform'd. S 
But what the maſs nutritious does divide ? 

What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, 


In youth encreaſe them, and in age repair ? 
Blackmore. 


2. Juſtly ; pertinently. 

Irenæus very aptly remarks, that thoſe nations, 
who were not poſſeſſed of the gofpels, had the 
ſame accounts of our Saviour, which are in th2 


Evangeliſts. Addijon. 
3. Readily; acutely ; as, he learned his buſineſs 
very aptly. 


Alb TNESsS. 2. /. [from apt.] 

1. Fitneſs ; ſuitableſs. 

The nature of every law muſt be judged of by 
the apine/s of things therein preſcribed, unto the 
ſame end. Hoker. 


 AQU 

There are antecedent and independent aptneſſes in 
things; with reſpect to which, they are fit to be 
commanded or forbidden. Norriſs's Miſcell. 

2. Diipoſition to any thing ; of perſons. 
_ The nobles receive ſo to heart the baniſhment 
of that worthy Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe 
aptneſs to take all power from the people. Sha 
3- Quickneſs of apprehenſion ; readineſs to learn. 
What ſhould be the aptneſs of birds, in compari- 
fon of beaſts, to imitate ſpeech, may be enquired. 
| - Bacon. 
4. Tendency; of things. 
Some ſeeds of goodneſs give him a reliſh of 


ſuch reflections, as have an aptneſs to improves 
the mind. | Addiſon. 


Ar'ToTE. 2. , [of «and .] A noun which 
is not declined with caſes. x 

A'QUA. u. .. ¶ Latin.] A word ſignifying water, 
very much uſed in chemical writings. ; 

my, gd FORTIS. | Latin.] A corrofive liquor 
made by diſtilling purified nitre with calcined vi- 


triol, or rectified oil of vitriol in a ſtrong heat: 


the liquor, which riſes in fumes red as blood, 
being collected, is the ſpirit of nitre or aqua fortis ; 
which ſerves as a menſtruum for diflolving of 


| ſilver, and all other metals, except gold. But if 


ſea ſalt, or ſal ammoniack, be added to aua fortis, 
it commences aqua regia, and will. then diſſolve 
no metal but gold. Chambers. 
The diffolving of filver in agua fortis, and gold 
in aqua regia, and not vice verſa would not be 
difficult to know. | Locke. 
AQUA MARINA, of the Italian lapidaries, is of 
a (ea or bluiſh green. This ſtone ſeems to me to 
be the beryllus of Pliny. Woodward. 
AQUA MIR ABILIS. [ Latin.] The wonderful 
water, is prepared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, 
mace, cardomums, nutmegs, ginger, and fpirit 
of wine, digeſted twenty-four hours, then diſtilled. 
V REGIA, or A REGALIS. | Latin. ] 
An acid water, fo called becauſe it diffolves gold, 
the king of metals. Its eſſential ingredient, i; 
common fea ſalt, the only ſalt which will ope- 
rate on gold. It is prepared by mixing common 
ſea ſalt, or ſal ammoniack, or the ſpirit of them, 
with ſpirit of nitre, or common aqua fortis. 


Chambers... 


He adds to his complex idea of- gold, that of 


fixedneſs or ſolubility in 1 regia. Locke. 


AQUA VITAE. Latin. ] It is commonly un- 


derſtood of What is otherwiſe called brandy, or 
ſpirit of wine, either ſimple or prepared with - 


aromaticks. But ſome appropriate the term 


brandy to what is procured from wine or the 


grape; aqua vite, to that drawn after the ſame 
manner from malt. 

I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, 
an Iriſhman with my aqua vitæ bottle, or a thief 


to walk with my ambling gelding, than my wife - 


with herſelf. | Shake/. 


Adu ick. adj. | aquaticus, Lat. from aqua, : 


water. | 
t. That which inhabits the water. 


The vaſt variety of worms found in animals, as 
well terreſtrial as aquatick, are taken into their 
Ray on the Creation. 


bodies by meats and drinks. 
- Brutes may be confidered as either aerial, ter- 


reſtrial, aquatiet, or amphibious. Aquatick are thoſe 


whoſe conſtant abode is upon the water. Locke. 


2. Applied to. plants, ,that which. grows in , 


the water. 1 
Flags, and ſuch like aguatichs, are beſt deſtroyed 
by draining. Marumer's Huſbandry. 


A'quaATILE. adj. [aguatilis, Lat.] That which 1 


inhabits the water. | 
We behold many millions of the agquatizle or 


water frog in-ditches aad ſtanding plaſhes. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. . 
A*'QUEDUCT. n. . [agu eductus, Lat.] A con- 


veyance made for carrying water from one place 
to another; made on uneven ground, to preſerve 


the level of the water, and convey it by a canal. 


Some aquedufs are under ground, and others above 
it, ſupported by arches, 2 

Among the remains of old Rome, the gran- 
deur of the commonwealth ſhews itſelf chiefly in 


temples, 
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temples, highways, aguedu7;, walls, and bridges 
of the city. Add. en. 


Hither the rills of water are convey'd 
In curious aguedufts, by nature laid 


To carry all the humour. Blackmore. 
A'queous. adj, | from aua, water, Lat. | Wa- 


tery. 

The vehement fire requiſite to its fuſion, forced 
away all the au,õUus and fugitive moiſture. | 

Ray on the Creation. 

A'qveousNEsSS. n. ſ. [oquofitas, Lat.] Water- 
1hnefs. 

A'gvitling. adi. [aguitines, Lat. from equila, 
an eagle. ] Reſembling an eagle; when applied 

to the noſe, hooked. 
His noſe was oguiline, his eyes were blue, 


Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue. Dryden. 
Gryps ſignifies ſome kind of eagle or vulture ;. 


trom whence the epithet gr „us for an hooked or 
aguiline noſe. Þrown. 
Aqvo'sr. odj, [from aqua, Lat.] 2 7 : 
having the qualities of water. Dis 
Aquo's1TY.n. f- bio A te ]Waterineſs. Dies 
A. R. anno regni; that is, the year of the reign : 
as, A. R. G. K. 20. Jim regni G corgii regis vige- 
cio, in the twentieth year of the reign of king 
George. 
Abe R. ach. [from ar, Lat. to plow. ] Fit for 
the plough ; fit for village; productive of corn. 
His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field, 
Part arable, and tilth ; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd. : Milton. 
Tis good for arab, a glebe that aſks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious taſks. Dryden. 
Having but very little arable land, they are 
forced to fetch all their corn from foreign coun- 
tries. Addiſon. 
ARACHNOTDES, n. SL. [from ogy, a ſpider, 
and £32», form.] 
r. One of the tunicks of the eye, ſo called from 
its reſemblance to a cobweb. | 
As to the tunicks of the eye, many things 
mighit be taken notice of; the prodigious ſineneis 
of the arachnndes, the acute ſenſe of the retina. 
Der ham. 
2. It is alſo a fine thin tranſparent membrane, 
Which, lying between the dura and the pia mater, 
15 ſuppoſed to inveſt the whote ſubſtance of the 
brain, Chambers. 
ARATICNEE. n. /. [French. ] A term in forti- 
fication, which ſometimes denotes a branch, re- 
turn, or gallery of a mine. Dif. 
ArAaNEOUS. adj, 
web. | Reſembling a cobweb. 
The curious eranwos membrane of the eye con- 
Nringeth and dilateth it, and ſo varieth its focus. 
Derham. 
Ax“ ioN. n. .. [aratio, Lat.] The act or prac- 
tice of flowing. | 
ArdToRky. adj. 


[from aro, Lat. to plow.) 
That which contributes to tillage. 


Die. 


A'rBAL1ST. . ſ. | from arcas, a bow, and ba- 


liſia, an engine to throw ſtones.] A croſs-bow. 
It is reported by William Brito, that the arcu- 
baliſta, or arb., was firſt ſhewed to the French 
by our king Richard the firſt, who was ſhortly 
after Nain by a quarrel thereof, Camden. 
ARBITER. 2. / [ Lat.) 
1. A judge appointed by the parties, to whoſe 
determination they voluntarily ſubmit. 
He would put himſelf into the King's hands, 
ani! make him artiter of the peace. Bacon. 
2. One who has the power of decifion or regu- 
lation; a judge. 
Next him, high arbiter, | 
Chance governs all. Alilten. 
His majeſty, in this great conjuncture, ſeems 
to he generally allowed for the ſole arbiter of the 
affairs of Chriſtendom. Tenfic 
A'xB1TRABLE. adj. [from arbitror, Lat.] Ar- 
bitrary ; depending upon the will. 
The ordinary revenue of a parſonage is in land, 


called the glebe; in tythe, a ſet part of our goods 


rendered to God ; ; in other offerings beſtowed 
upon God by the people, either in ſuch arbitrab!e 


proportion as their n devotion moyeth them, | 


from araneca, Lat. a cob- 


| 


+ 


came to the deſerved end of all tyrants. 


lowing the will without reſtraint, 


ARB 


or as the laws or cuſtoms of particular places do 
require them, | Spelman. 
 ArBUTRAVMENT. . 7 [from arbitror, Lat. 
Will; determination; choice, This ſhould be 
Written arb!tremone, | 
dt umd faſt ; ro ſtand or fall 
Br in thine own art ament it ſtands, 
Perfect within, no onward aid require; 
And all gg Herne to tranſgreſs repel. Million. 
AlnaITRARTNLx. adu. [from arbitrary. | With 
no other rule than the will; deſpotically; abſo- 
lutely. 
He governed orbits artly; he was expelled ; and 


Dryden. 

ARBITRARIOUS. adj. [from arlitrarias, Lat. | 
Arbitrary; depending on the will. 

Theſe are ſtanding and irrepealable truths, ſuch 
as have no precarious exiſtence, or a,, de- 
pendence upon Any: will or under{tanding what- 
ſoever. Norris. 

ArBITRARIOVUS LY. adv. [from arbitrarious. 
Arbitrarily; according to mere will aud plea- 
ſure. | 

Where words are impoſ ed arbitrar 2 , diſtort- 
ed from their common uſe, the mind muſt be led 
into miſpriſton. Glanville, 

A'/antTRARY. adj. [arbitrarius, Lat.] | 

1. Deſpotick; abſolute; bound by no law; fol- 
It is applied 


both to perſons and things. 
In vain the Tyrian queen reſigns her life 

For the chaſte glory of a virtuous wife, 

If lying bards may falſe amours rehearſe, 

And blaſt her name with arbitrary verſe. VN. 

Their regal tyrants ſhall with bluthes hide 

Their little Iuſts of ar r pride, | 

Nor bear to ſee their vaſſals ty'd. Prior. 

2. Depending on no rule; capricious. 

It may be perceived, with what inſecurity we. 
aſcribe effects depending on the natural period of 
time, unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch as vary 
at pleaſure. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

” AIT RATE. v. 4. ſarlitror, Lat.] 

To decide; to determine. 
This might have been prevented, and made 
whole, | 
With very eaſy arguments of love, 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms muſt 
With fearful bloody iſſue arbitrate. Shak Jp. 
2. To judge of. | 
Yet where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 

Does ar{titrate th* event, my nature is 

That I incline to hope, rather than fear. Million. 

To A'RBITRATE. v. 2. To give judgment. 

It did ar{itrate upon the ſeveral reports of ſenſe, 
not like a drowſy judge, only hearing, but alſo 
directing their verdict. South, 

A'RBITRARINE SS. Nts | /. [ from arbitrary. De ſ- 
pot icalneſs; tyranny. _ 

He that by harſhneſs of nature, and rein 
of commands, uſes his children like ſervants, is 
what they mean by a tyrant. Te _ 

ARB1TRA'TION. 2. [from arbitrory, Lat.) 
The determination of a cauſe by a judge mutually 
agreed on by the parties contending. 

AR31TRA'TOR. 2. . | from arbitrate. ] 

1. An extraordinary judge between party and 


party, choſen by their mutual conſent. Cowel, 
Be ea good ſoldier, or upright truſtee, 
An erbitrator from corruption free. Dryden. 


2. A governour ; a pretudent, 
Though heav'n be ſhut, 
And heav'n's high erb:zrator fit ſecure 
In his on ſtrength, this place may be expos'd. 
Milton. 
. He that has the power of preſcribing to 
others Without limit or controul. 

Another Blenheim or Ramillies will make the 
confederates maſters of their own terms, and an- 
hitrators of a peace. AM fon an the State of the Maur. 

The determiner ; he that puts an end to any 
Sei 

But now the artnet of deſpairs, 

Juſt death, kind umpire of man's miſeries, 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſinifs me hence. 


S 
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The end crowns all; 

And that old common ar bitrator, time, 

Will one day end it. Shakeſpearts 

ArBV/TREMENT. . /. [ from arbitror, Lat.] 

1. Deciſion ; determination. 

I know the knight is incenſed againſt you, even 
to a mortal arbitrement; but nothing of the circum- 
ſtance more. Shakeſpeare. 

We of the offending fide 

Maſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement. Shakeſp, 

Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to 
the arbitrement of the ſword. Haywar d. 

2. Compromiſe. _ : 

Lukewarm perſons think they may ESE 
date points of religion by middle ways, and witty 
reconcilements; as if they would make an a 


trement between God and man. Bacon; 
A'/xBORARY. adj. | ar Is, Lat.) Belonging 
to a tree. Di. 


A/aBORET. u. J. 5 Lat. a tree.] A mall 
tree or ſhrub. 
No arborct, with painted bloſſoms dreſt, 
And ſmelling ſweet, but there it might be found, 
To bud out fair, and her ſweet ſmells throw 1 
around. Fairy $: 
Nou hid, now ſeen, 
Among thick woven sei, and flow'rs, 
Imbroider'd on each bank. Milton. 
AnkolREOUs. adj. far boreus, Lat.) 
-* Belonging to trees; conſtituting a a tree. 
A grain of muſtard becomes arGoreous. Brown, 
2. A term in botany, to diſtinguiſh ſuch fun- 
guſes or moſſes as grow upon trees, from thoſe 
that grow on the ground. Quiucy. 
; i hey ſpeak properly, who make it an ror wits 
excreſcence, or rather a ſuperplant bred of a vit- 
cous and ſuperfluous lopp, which the tree ittelf 
cannot ailimulate. Brown's Vulgar Errows. 
A'rBoRIsST. n. fe [arboriſte, Fr. from arbor, a 
tree. | A naturaliſt who makes trees his ſtudy. 
The nature of the mulberry, which the 445, ifs 
obſerve to be long in the begetting his buds; but 
the cold, ſeaſons being paſt, he ſhoots them all out 
in a night. HeoweP's Vocal Fare/?, 
A' Kuhns. adj. [from arbor, Lat. | Belonging 
to a tree. 
From under ſhady arborous roof. 
Soon as they forth were come to open ſiglit 
Of day- ſpring, and the ſun. Milton, 
ARBO UR. . .. from arbor, Lat. a tree.] A 
bower ; a place covered with green branches of 
trees. 
Nay, you ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an 


arboury we will eat a lait year's pippin of my own 


gratfing. Shaketpcarea 
Let us divide our labours : thon, where choice 
Leads thee, or where moſt needs, whether to 


wind | 
The wocdbine round this art, or direct 
The claſping 1 ivy where to climb, Ailton. 


For noon 's-day heat are cloſer arbours made, 
And for freth ev' nA air the op'ner glade. 
Dt yd. 75 
AR R OUR VINE. A ſpecies of bind-weed; 
which ſee. 


A'xBuSCLE. 1. ſ. [arbuſci/a, Lat.] Any littls 


ſhrub. Di.. 


A'kBUTE. 2. /. [arbutus, Lat.] 

Arbutc, or ſtrawberry treo, grows common in 
Ireland. It is difficult to be raited from the fees, 
but may be propagated by layers. It grows to 4 
goodly tree, endures our climate, unleſs the wen- 
ther be very ſevere, and makes beau tiful | hedges. 

Doriincet”s Huſband y. 
Rough arte ſlips into a haze! bough 

Are oft jugrafted; and good ples g gow 

Qut of a plain tree ſtock. May's Vi-gil. 

ARCs u. / [ arcus 5 Lat.) 

1 ſegment; a part of a circle; not more 


thi a ſemicircle. 


Their ſegments, or arcs, for the moſt part, ex- 

ceeded not the third part of a circle; | 
Newton's Of. FA 

2. An arch. 

Load ſome vain church with old theatrick ſtate, 


Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 
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Kalk arched over, 

r call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch hold at a Venetian door. Pope. 
* ARCINUM. a. |. in the plural arcana. A La- 


Arn. . /, French. ] A continued arch ; } 


tin word, ſignifying a ſecret. 
ARCH. n. / (uc, Lat. 
1. Part of a circle, not more than the half. 
The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is 
leſs than the whole circle, as clearly as it does the 
idea of a circle, | Locke. 
2. A building open below and cloſed above, 
ſtanding. by the form of its own curve, uſed for 
bridges and other works. | | | 
Ne'er trough an arch ſo hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates. Shu. 
Let Rome ig Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais'd empire fall; here is my ſpace. 
Shakeſpeare. 


| 


The royal ſquadron marches, 
Erect triumphal arches. Di yden's Albion. 
3. The ſky, or vault of heaven. 
Hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of ſea and land? _. Shak: ſp. 
4. [from e.] A chief: obſolete. 
5 Ihe noble duke, my maſter, 
My worthy arch and patron comes to night. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ty ARCH. v. a. [ arcuoy Lat.] 
1. To build arches. | 
The nations of the field and wood 
P 11! on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand, Pope. 
2. To cover with arches. 
| Gates of monarchs 
Are auch d ſo high, that giants may jet through. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


The proud river which makes her bed at her 
feet, is ache over with ſuch a curious pile of 
ſtoncs, that conſidering the rapid courſe of the 
deep ttream that roars under it, 1t may well take 
place among the wonders of the world. Howel. 

3- To form into arches. 

Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, 
and making it riſe in ſeveral forms of feathers and 
drinking-glaſſes, be pretty things to look on, but 
gothing to health and ſweetneſs. Bacon. 

ARCH. adj. [from «2x ©», chief.] | 

1. Chief; of the firſt claſs. 

The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 

The molt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakeſp. 

7 ä There is ſprung up 1 

An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer. Shakeſp. 

2. Waggiſh ; mirthful; triflingly miſchievous. 
This ſignification it ſeems to have gained, by be- 
ing frequently applied to the boy moſt remarka- 
ble for his pranks; as, the arch rogue; unleſs it 
be derived from Arely, the name of the jeſter to 
Charles I. | 

Eugenio ſet out from the univerſity ; he had 
the reputation of an g lad at ſchool. Swift 

Arxcn, in compoſition, ſignifies chief, or of 
the firſt claſs, {from «©», or d.] as, archan- 
C archbiſhop. It is pronounced variouſly with 
regard to the , which before a conſonant ſounds 
28 in cheeſe, as, archdeacon ; before a vowel like &, 
25 archangel. 

A HAN EL. . ſ. [archangelus, Lat.] One of 
the higheſt order of angels. 
| His form had yet not loſt 

All her original brightneſs, nor appear'd 

Lefs than archangel ruin'd, and th'.exceſs 

Ot glory obſcur'd. 

'Tis ſure th' archangel”; trump TI hear, 

Nature's great paſſing-bell, the only call 

Of God's that will be heard by all, Norris. 

Arxcuy/NGEL. . /. | laniam, Lat.] The name 
of a plant, called alfo Dead nettle. 

ARCHANGE'LICK, adj. | from archangel. ] Be- 
longing to archangels. 

Re ceas'd, and th' archangelick pow'r prepar'd 

For ſwift deſcent; with him the cohort bright 

Of watchful cherubim. Milton. 

ArcuBr'acov. . f. [from arch and beacon. ] 


conduct of other biſhops his ſuffragans. 


.| aſtical dignity, which included the arch-prie/ts. 


Milton. | 


1 

Vou ſhall win the top of the Corniſh arebbeacen 
Hainbrough, which may for proſpe& compare 
with Rama in Paleſtina. Carew. 


 ARCHBYSHoP. . /. [from arch and bifhop.] A 
biſhop of the firſt clais, who ſuperintends the 


; Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 
Inſtall'd lord arch4i/5op of Canterbury. Shakeſp. 

The arch;/pop was the known architect of this 
new fabrick. *  Clarmmndon. 

ARCHBI'SHOPRICKR, . . [from archbiſhop.) 
The ſtate or juriſdiction of an archbiſhop. 

| Tis the cardinal ; 

And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 

For not beſtowing on him, at his aſking, 

The archbiſbyprick of Toledo, this is purpos'd. | 
RE Shk-ſpeare. 

This excellent man, from the time of his pro- | 
motion to the archbi/boprick, underwent the envy 
and malice of men who agreed in nothing elſe. 

; Clarendm. 
_ ArxcucnalNTER. u. ,. [from arch and chanter. ] 
The chief chanter. 

ARCHDE'ACON. #. ſ. [archidiaconus, Lat.] One 
that ſupplies the biſhop's place and office in ſuch | 
matters as do belong to the epiſcopal function. 
The law ſtyles him the biſhop's vicar, or vicege- 
rent. Avyliffe's Parergon. 

Leſt negligence might foiſt in abuſes, an arch- 
d:acon was appointed to take account of their do- 
ings. Carew, 

ARCHDE/ACONRY. 2. ſ. [archidiaconatus, Lat.] 
The oftice or juriſdiction of an archdeacon. 

It oweth ſubjection to the metropolitan of Can- 
terbury, and hath one only archdeaconry. 

Carew's Survey. 

Axcupbklacoxs Hir. 2. . [from archdeacon.] 
The office of an archdeacon. | 

Arcupu'Ke. n. ſ. [archidux, Lat.] A title given 
to ſome ſovereign princes, as of Auſtria and Tuſ- 
cany. 

Philip archduke of Auſtria, during his voyage 
from the Netherlands towards Spain, was weather- 
driven into Weymouth. Carew's Survey. 

Arxcnpv'cness. n. ſ. [from arch and ducheſs.] 
A title given to the ſiſter or daughter of the arch- 
duke of Auſtria, or to the wife of an archduke 
of Tuſcany. 
| _Axc#-PnrLo'sopneR. . f. [from arch and 
pbiloſapber.] Chief philoſopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which 
the arch- philoſopber was of, that the chiefeſt perſon 
in every houſhold was always as it were a king. 

: ; Hooker. 

ARCH-PRE/LATE. . f. [from arch and prelate.] 
Chief prelute. | 

May we not wonder that a man of St. Baſil's 
authority and quality, an arch-pretate in the houſe 
of God, ſhould have his name far and wide called 
in queſtion ? Hzoker. 

ARrca-yREtSBYTERs . /. | from arch and preſ- 
byter.] Chief preſbyter. | | 

As ſimple deacons are in ſubſection to preſby- 
ters, according to the canon law; ſo are alfo preſ- 
byters and arch-preſbyters in ſubjection to theſe 


archdeacons. Ayiffe's Parergen. 
ArcH-PRYEST. . ſ. [from arch and prieft.] 
Chief prieſt. 


The word decanus was extended to an eccleſi- 


Ayliffe*'s Parergon. 

Arcnaio'Locy. . ſ. [from dy, ancient, 
and 2 , a diſcourſe.] A diſcourſe on antiquity. 

AxcHaioLo'cick. adj. | from archaichgy. | Re- 
lating to a diſcourſe on antiquity. 

A'RCHAISM. u. ſ. LA g.] An ancient phraſe, 
or mode of expreſſion. 

L ſhall never uſe archaiſms, like Milton. Matt: 

A'RCHED. participial adj. | from To arch.] Bent 
in the form of an arch. 

I ſee how thine eye would emulate the dia- 
mond; thou haſt the right arched bent of the brow. 


Shake /j are. 
£4 Let the arch-d knife 
Well ſharpen'd, now afiail the ſpreading ſhades 


Cie chef place of proſpect, or of ſignal. 


Of vegetables 


Fhi 45. 
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Antena. . f. [archer, Er. from areus, Lat. 4 
bow. ] He that ſhoots with a bow ; he that carries 
a bow in battle. | 

Draw, archers, draw your afrows to the head. 

; Shakeſpcar Co 

This Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory ſhall 


| be ours, for we are the only love-gods. Sha. 


Thou frequent bring'ſt the ſmitten deer ; 
For ſeldom, archers ſay, thy arrows err. Pri. 
A'RCHERY, . ſ. [ from archer. | 
1. The uſe of the bod. | 
Among the Engliſh artillery, archery challeng- 
eth the pre-eminence, as peculiar to our nation. 
Camden, 
2. The act of ſhooting with the bow. 
Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, Fx 
Sink in apple of his eye. 
| Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Draam. 
3- The art of an archer. x 
Bleſt ſeraphims ſhall leave their quire, 
And turn love's ſoldiers upon thee, 
To exerciſe their archery. 
Crafhaws Steps to Templeg 
Say from what golden quivers of the tky 
Do all thy winged arrows fly ? | 
Swiftneſs and power by birth are thine. 
Tis I believe this archery to ſhew, 
That fo much coſt in colours thou, e 
And ſkill in painting, doſt beſtow 
Upon thy ancient arms the gaudy heavenly bow. 
Cowleys 
 A'xcuEs-cCouRT. ». ſ. [from arches and court. ] 
The chief and moſt anci2nt conſiſtory that belongs 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the debating 
of ſpiritual cauſes, ſo called from Bow-church in 
London, where it is kept, whoſe top is raiſed, of 
ſtone-pillars, built arch-wiſe. The judge of this 
court is termed the dean of the arches, or official 
of the arches-court: dean of the arches, hecauſe 
with this office is commonly joined a peculiar ju- 
riſdiction of thirteen pariſhes in London, term 
a deanery, being exempted from the authority © 
the biſhop of London, and belonging to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; of which the pariſh of 
Bow is one. Some others ſay, that he was firſt 
called dean of the arches, becauſe the official to 
the archbiſhop, the dean of the arches, was his 
ſubſtitute in his court; and by that means the 
names became confounded. The juriſdiction of 
this judge is ordinary, and extends through the, 


whole province of Canterbury: ſo that, upon any, 
appeal, he forthwith, and without any further ex- 
amination of the cauſe, ſends out his citation to 


the party appealed, and his inhibition to the judge 
from whom the appeal is made. Coe l. 

Alacuk TVE. u. ſ. [archetypum, Lat.] The ori- 
ginal of which any reſemblance is made. 


Gur ſouls, though they might have perceived 


images themſelves by ſimple ſenſe; yet it ſeems 
inconceivable, how they thould apprehen.\l their 
archetypes. | lanville's Scepfis. 
As a man, a tree, are the outward objects of 
our perception, and the outward archetypes or pat» 
terns of our ideas; ſo our ſenſations of hunger, 
cold, are alſo inward archetypes or patterns of our 
ideas. But the notions or pictures of theſe things, 
as they are in the mind, are the ideas. 
| Maus, Lorick. 
Arcur'TYPAL. adj. [ arthetypus, Lat.] Origi- 
nal; being a pattern Goin which copies are made. 
Through conteraplation's opticks I have ſeen 
Him who is fairer than the ſons of men: | 
The ſource of good, the light archetypal. Narris. 
ARCHE'US. n. ſ. {probably from «2, -] A 
word by which Paracelſus ſeems to have meant a 
power that preſides over the animal azconomy,, 
diſtin from the rational ſoul. - | 
ARCHID1A'CONAL. adj. | from archidiaconus, Lat. 
an archdeacon. | Belonging to an archdeacon; as, 
Uiis offence is liable to be cenſured in an archidiacs- 
nal viſitation. | _- 
Auzcnreri'scopal. adj. [from archiepiſcopur, 
Lat. an archbiſhop. | Belonging to an archbiſhop z 
as, Canterbury is an archiepi/ſcopal ſee ; the ſuffra- 
gans are ſubject to archiepiſcopal juriſdiction. 
Vor. 1. NS. 4 N A'RCHI- 
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A'RCHITECT. ». /. [architeur, Lat.] J 

1. A profeſſor of -the art of building. . 

The archit:#'s glory conſiſts in the deſignment 
and idea of the work; his ambition ſhould be to 
make the form triumph over the matter. Wotton. 

2. A contriver of a building ; a builder. 

The haſty multitude 

Admiring enter'd, and the work ſome praiſe, 

And ſome the archit:&: his hand was known 

In heav'n, by many a tow'red ſtructure high, 

Where ſcepter'd angels held their reſidence, 

And ſat as princes. Milton. 

3- The contriver or former of any compound 
body. 

This inconvenience the divine architet of the bo- 
dy obviated. Ray an the Creation. 

4- The contriver of any thing. | 
An irreligious Moor, 
and plotter of theſe woes. 

Shakeſpeare. 

AkchfT TOT HVR. adj. [from architect.] That 
performs the work of architecture. 

How could the bodies of many of them, parti- 
cutarly the laſt mentioned, be furniſhed with 
arclilective materials. Derham's Pl ſico-Theslgy. 

ArcuiTECTO/NICK. adj. | from 4», chief, 
and 7:7zy, an artificer. | That which has the pow- 
er or ſkill of an architect; that which can build 
or form any thing. 

To fay that ſome more fine part of either, or 
all the hypoſtatica! principle, is the architect of 
this elaborate ſtructure, is to give occaſion to de- 
mand, what proportion of the tria prima afforded 
this architeFonick ſpirit, and what agent made ſo 
ſxilful and happy a mixture. Boy le. 

ARrcnrTE/cTURE. nf. [architeftura, Lat.] 

I. The art or ſcience of building. 

AvrchiteFure is divided into civil architecture, cal- 
led by way of eminence architecture; military ar- 
ehite&ure, or fortification ; and naval architeure, 
which, heſides building of ſhips and veſſels, in- 
cludes alfo ports, moles, docks, &c. Chambers. 

Our fathers next in archite/ure ſkill'd, 

Cities for uſe, and forts for ſafety build : 

Then palaces and lofty domes aroſe, 

Theſe for deyotion, and for pleaſure thoſe. 
Blackmore. 

2. The effect or performance of the ſcience of 
building. 

The formation of the firſt earth being a piece 
of divine archite dure, aſcribed to a particular pro- 
vidence. Hurnet's Theory. 

Ac HT RAVE. 2. ſ. [from dg, chief, and 
rab, Lat. a beam; becauſe it is ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent the principal beam in timber buildings.) 
That part of a column, or order of a column, 
which lies immediately upon the capital, and is 
the loweſt member of the entablature. This 
member is different in the different orders; and 
in building architrave doors and windows, the 
workman frequently follows his own fancy. The 
archicraveis ſometimes called the reaſon-piece, or 
maſter beam, in timber buildings, as porticos, 
cloyſters, Sc. In chimnies it is called the man- 
tle- piece; and over jambs of doors, and lintels of 
windows, hyperthyron. Builder's Dif. 

The materials laid over this pillar were of 
wood ; through the lightneſs whereof the archi- 
trave could not ſuffer, nor the column itſelf, be- 
ing fo ſubſtantial. Wottoin's Archit:Fure. 

Weſtward a pompous frontiſpiece appear'd, 
On Porick pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 

And ſculpture riſing on the roughen'd gold. Pope. 

 A'acuives. u. ſ. without a fingalar. [ archiva, 
Lat.] the places where records or ancient writ- 
ings are kept. It is perhaps ſoraetimes uſed for 
the writings themſelves. | 

Though we think our words vaniſh with the 
breath that utters them, yet they become records 
m God's court, and are laid up in his archives, as 
witneſſes either for or againſt us. 

Govrrnment of the Tongue. 

T Mall now only look a little into the Mofaic 
archiv-;, to obſerve what they furniſh us with up- 
on this ſubject. 


— 


Chief architect 


ARD 


A'zenw132. adv, [from arch and wi/c.] In the 
form of an arch. 

The court of arches, ſo called ab arcuata eccliſia, 
or from Pow church, by reaſon of the ſteeple or 
clochier thereof, raiſed at the top with ſtone pil- 


lars in faihion of a bow bent archwi/e. 


Aylitje's Parergon, 
ARc!TENENT., adj. [arcitenens, Lat.] Bow- 


bearing. | 25 Dit. 
ARC TAT ION. ». f. [from ar, to ſtreighten.] 


Streightening; confinement to a narrower com- 


paſs. | 
Als TIR. . g. from Ah, the northern 
conſtellation.] Northern; lying under the Arc- 
tos, or bear. See ARTICK. | 
Ever during ſnows, perpetual ſhades 
Of darkneſs would congeal their hvid blood, 
Did not the arctic tract pontaneous vield _ 
A cheering purple berry big with wine. Pips. 
Alg TIR Circle, The circle at which the nor- 
thern frigid zone begins. | 
ARCUATE. adj. | arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in the 
form of an arch. N 
The cauſe of the confuſion in ſounds, and the 
inconfuſion of ſpecies viſible, is, for that the 
fight worketh in right lines; but ſounds that 
move in oblique and arcuate lines, mult needs en- 
counter and diſturb the one the other. 
Baon's Natural Hiftory. 
In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, 
the carneous fibres are inflected and arcuate. 


A'rRCUATILE. adj. [from arcuate. } Bent; in- 
fletted. 8 Die. 

ArcvaTrovn. n. ſ. [from arcuate. ] | 

I. The act of bending any thing; incurvation. 


edneſs. i 

3. [In gardening. ] The method of raiſing by 
layers ſach trees as cannot be raiſed from ſeed, or 
that bear no ſeed, as the elm, lime, alder, wil- 
low ; and 1s ſo called from bending down to the 
ground the branches which ſpring from the off- 


ſets or ſtools after they are planted. Chambers. 
AlncuarukE. 2. , [arcuatura, low Latin.) 
Die. 


The bending or curvature of an arch. 

ARCUBA'LISTER. . f. [from arcus, a bow, 
and baia, an engine.] A croſs-bow-man. 

King John was eſpied by a very good arcubaliſ- 
ter, who ſaid, that he would ſoon diſpatch the 
cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile varlet, quoth the 
earl, that we ſhould procure the death of the holy 
one of God. Camden's Remains, 

Arp. [Saxon.] Signifies natural diſpoſition ; 
as, Goddard is a divine temper ; Remard, a ſincere 
temper ; Gifard, a bountiful and liberal diſpoſt- 
tion; Bernard, filial affection. Gibſon's Camden. 

A'rDtxCY. 2. /. | from ardent. ] Ardour, ea- 
gerneſs ; warmth of affection. ES 

Accepted our prayers ſhall be, if qualified 
with humility, and ard.»cy, and perſeverance, ſo 
far as concerns the end immediate to them. 

Hammond s Pra@?. Catechiſm. 

The ineffable happineſs of our dear Redeemer 
muſt needs bring an increaſe to ours, commenſu- 
rate to the ardency of our love for him. Boyle. 

A'RDENT. adj. | ardens, Lat. burning.] 

1. Hot; burning; fiery. | 

Chymiſts vbſerve, that vegetables, as, laven- 
der, rue, marjoram, Se. diſtilled before fermen- 
tation, yield oils without any burning fpirits ; 
but, after fermentation, yield ardeat ſpirits with- 
out oils ; which ſhews, that their oil is, by fer- 
mentation converted into ſpirit. Neat. Optices. 

2. Fierce ; vehement ; having the appearance 
or quality of fire. ; FER, 

A knight of ſwarthy face, 
High on a cole-black ſteed purſued the chace; 
With flaſhing flames his ardent eyes were filled. 
| Dr yden. 

3. Palhonate ; affectionate: uſed generally of 
deſire, : | 

Another nymph with fatal pow'r mavriſe, 

Fo damp the ſinking beams of Cælia's eyes; 
With haughty pride may hear her charms confeſt, 


Wadward. 


And ſcorn the. ard:nt vows that I have bleit. Prior. 


| 


Ray on the Creation. 


2. The ſtate of being bent; curvity or crook- | 


inflamed to our religion. 


AR E 
A“upEN TV. adv, [ from ardent.) Eagerly; af» 
fectionately. 8 
With true zeal may our hearts be moſt ardeut iy 
S9rat'; S 
A/z2D0UR. 1. /. CLardor, Lat. beat. | 
1. Heat. 5 
Joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects with & 
greater ardour and quickneſs, when it rebownds 
upon a man from the breaſt of. his friend. South. 
2. Heat of affection; as love, deſire, cou- 
rage. | 
The ſoldiers ſhout around with-gen'rous raze ; 
He prais'd their ardour, inly pleas'd to ſee 
His hoſt. : | Dr yd, 
Unmoy'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd, 


And the vain ardours of our love reſtrain'd. Pepe. 


3- The pecton ardent or bright. 
uſed by Milton. : 
Nor delay'd the winged ſaint, 

After his charge receiv'd , but from among. 
Thouſand celettial ardours, where he ſtood 
Veil'd with his gorgeous wings, up-ſpringing 
Flew thro” the midſt of heav'n. Par. Lost. 
Arvu'tty. . .. | from arduous.) Height ; dif- 
ficulty. x IZA 
A'RDUOUS. adj. Carduus, Lat.] 
1. Lofty ; hard to climb. | 
High on Parnaiſus' top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, 
And pointed out thoſe arduou; paths they trod. 
| Popes 


This is om 


2. Difficult. | 
It was a means to bring him up tn the ſchool 
of arts and policy, and ſo to fit him for that great 


and arducus employment that God deſigned him to. 


South. 

A' R pUOUSsN ESS. n. .. [from arduous. ] Height 3 
difficulty. | 

ARE. The third perſon plural of the preſent 
tenſe of the verb to be ; as young men are raſh, 
old are cautious. | 

ARE, or Alamire. The loweſt note but one in 
Guido's ſcale of muſick. | 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Are to plead Hortenſio's paſſion ; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all affection. 

AREA. 1. . ¶ Latin. 

1. The ſurface contained between any lines or 
boundaries. ä 

The area of a triangle is found by knowing the 
height and the baſe. Matts's Logich. 

2. Any open ſurface, as, the floor of a room ; 
the open part of a church; the vacant part or 
ſtage of an amphitheatre. An inclofed place, as 
liſts, or a bowling-green, or graſs-plot. 

Let vs conceive a floor or area of goodly length, 
with the breadth ſomewhat more than half the 
longitude. Ns . Molton. 

The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and by 
reaſon of the high mountains that encompats it, 


looks like the area of ſome vaſt amphitheatre. 
5 f Addi ſon. 


$S bak-(ps 


= 


In areas vary'd with Moſaick art, N 
Some whirl the diſk, and ſome the jav'lin dart. 
Pipes 
To Arr/an, or ARrg'tD. v. a. [ane dan, Sax. 
to counſel. | To adviſe ; to direct. 
Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 


' Whoſe praiſes having ſlept in filence long, 


Back to th infernal pit I drag thee chain'd. 


Me, all too meane, the ſacred muſe arceds 
T 0 blazon broad. F airy Queen. 
But mark what I arcad thee now; avant, 
Fly thither whence thou fled'ſt! If from this 
hour IR > 
Within theſe hallow'd limits thou appear, 


Par, Loß. 


AxtracTION. n. ſ. [arefacio, Lat. to dry. ] 
The Rate of growing dry; the act of drying. 

From them, and their motions, principallß 
proceed ar faction, and moſt of the effects of na- 
ture. 8 1 1 Bacon. 

To ARE FV. v. a. Farefacio, Lat. to dry. ] To 
dry; to exhauſt of moiſture. 


Heat drieth bodies that do eaſily expire, a- 
| Parcus 


parchment, leaves, roots, elay, Fe, and fo doth | 


4 - 


ARG 


time or age arefy, as in the ſame bodies, &c. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
_ AxgnA#ctovs. aq. Carena, Lat. ſand. ] San- 
dy: having the qualities of ſand. 4 
A piece of the ſtone of the ſame mines, of a 


_ vellowiſh brown colour, an arenaceous friable ſub- 


ſtance, and with ſome white ſpar mixed with it. 
: Woodward on Foſſils. 
ArxEx&'TIONn. #./. [from arena, Lat. ſand. | Is 
uſed by tome phy ſicians for a ſort of dry bath, 
when the patient fits with his feet upon hot ſand. 
: \ ; Dies. 
AxxExN Os. adj. [from areun, Lat.] Sandy ; 
full of ſand. 2 Digi. 
„ Axx'xUHovs. adj. [from arena, Lat. ſaud.] 
Full of ſmall ſand ; gravelly. | 
Ax IK. adj. [ware] Attenuents, ap- 
plied to medicines that ditſolve viicivities, fo that 
the morbifick matter may be carried off by ſweat, 
or inſenſible perſpiration. Diet. 
AxETO/LOGY. 


which treats of virtue, its nature, aud the means 
of arriving at it. Died. 
ARGAL. ». /. Hard lees ſticking to tlic ſides 
of wine veſſels, more commonly called tartor. 
Di. 
A'xcexnT. adj. | from argentum, Lat. filver.] 
1. The. unte colour uſed in the coats of gen- 
emen, Knights, a i boryi ts ſuppoſed to be 
the repreſentation of tlit metal. 
| „Vina ines 
As fooift as 3g einge kindled new, 
His argen pp Wit Ler ſdver wings 
5 400g Fair ln minia knew. Fairfax. 
In zue ut feld, de god of war 
Wis drawn tridapliand o' nis iron car. Dryden. 
2. Silver; brigglit like ſilver. | 
Thoſe argent ficlus more likely habitants, 
Tranſlated ſaints, er misdle ſpirits hold, 
Petwixt th' angelical and human kind, 
Or aſk of yonder arc»; fields above, 
Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove. Pope. 
Aka ENT TIN. #. /. | from argentums Lat. 


Milton. 


| ſilver. ] An overlaying with ſilver. Diet. 


A'RGENTINE. adj. { aryentin, Fr.] Sounding 
like filver. Di. 

A'rG1L. n. ſ. [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay; a 
fat ſoft kind of earth of which veſſels are made. 

ArxG1LLa'ceous. adj. [from argil.] Clayey ; 


partaking of the nature of argil; conſiſting of 


2 


argil, or potter's clay, | 7 

ARGILLOUS. adj. from argil.] Conſiſting of 
clay; clayiſn; containing clay. 
. Albuquerque derives this redneſs from the 
ſand and argillouus earth at the bottom. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours. | 
A' dos. . ſ. derived by Pope from Argo, 
the name of Jaton's thing ſcopoſed by others to 
de a veilel of A.2u;2 07 129uy a Ragozine, COr- 
rupted. | A iarge veliel for merchandlze: a car- 
rack. | 

Your mind 1s ton on the ocean; 
There where yore With , port ſ:5}, 
Like ſigniors and ri bio fierns vi tie ficody 
Do overpecr the pcit fac) 3, 

$76: [recre's i\iiorchert f Fence. 

To ARGUE; ©, n. fc, Lit.] OY 


. Toros t tier CET 
Ikfw ror miycty ras ny. ind hr 
$0 dear in : t, le ties G A 
Awoma ot Eon vert Abe b evi 
Scholar, i.]; f lor her. 
8 | zs. VIII. 
Put hie ard ot torres not not 10% &*:atperate 
the min le, ki wack ur . in out Weticks: 
| IDeriy of  Pietys 
An Not of meren, nt rang on, would 
Perploz. A. ene, e fil , from ſuch an 
Idea. 5 ä - Locke. 
2. To ro nale b aver end. 
It is „ + of phettcal 1-2ick, which I would 


Take uſe of to & 7% you irto a protection of this 
Play. . Cen. Ded. t Old Batch. 
3. To diſpute; wick the particles ⁊uithᷣ or againſt 


before the opponent, and agaiaſt before the thing 
oppoſed. 


n. ſ. from d, virtue and 
Nye, to diſcourſe.] That part of moral plyiloſophy 


I may aſſert eternal providence, 


way of abſtract. 


pal action, the economy and diſpotition of it, 


'ARG 


Why do Chriſtians, of ſeveral perſuaſions, ſo 
fiercely argue againſt the ſalvability of each other. 
| Decay of Piety. 
He that by often arguing againſ? his own ſenſe, 
impoſes falſchoods on others, is not far from be- 
lieving himſelf. * Locke. 
I do not ſee how they can argue with any one, 
without ſetting down ſtrict boundaries. Locke. 
To A/RGUE. 2. a. 
1. To prove any thing by argument. 
If the world's age and death be argued well, 
By the ſun's fall; which now towards earth doth 
bend 


, 

Tien we might fear that virtue, ſince ſhe fell 
So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. Donne. 

2. To debate any queſtion ; as, to argue a cauſe. 

3. To prove as an argument. 

So many laws argue ſo many fins 
Among them : how can God with ſuch reſide ? 
MMillon. 

It argues diſtemper of the mind as well as of the 
body, when a man is continually toſſing from one 
{ide to the other. South, 

This a. gues a virtue and diſpoſitign in thoſe ſides 
of the rays, which anſwers to that virtue and diſ- 
poſition of the chryſtal. Newton's Opticks- 

4. To charge with, as a crime: with of. 

I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expreſ- 
ſions of mine, which can be truly argued of ob 
ſcenity, profaneneſs, or immorality, and retract | 
them. - h Drydin's Fables. 

The accidents are not the ſame, which would 
have argn:d him of a ſervile copying, and total 
barrenne!s of invention; yet the ſeas were the 
ſame. Dryden's Fables. 

A'rcUuER. n. /. [from argue.] A reaſoner; a 
diſputer ; a controvertiſt. 

Men are aſhamed to be proſelytes to a weak 
arguer, as thinking they muſt part with their re- 
putation as well as their fin. Decay of Piety. 

Neither good Chriſtians nor good arguers. 
Atterbury. 

A'RQUMENT. . /. eee. Lat.] 

1. A reaſon alleged for or againſt any thing. 

We ſometimes ſee, on our theatres, vice re- 
warded, at leaſt unpuniſhed ; yet it ought not to 
be an argument againſt the art. ryden. 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments 
as that thing is capable of ſuppoſing it were; we 
ought not in reaſon to make any doubt of the ex- 
iſtence of that thing. Tillotſon. 

Our author's two great and only arguments to 
prove, that heirs are lords over their e 

. e. 
2. The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing. 

That ſhe who even but now was your beſt 

object, 
Your praiſe's argument, balm of your age, 
Neareſt and belt. ' Shakejp. King Laur. 
To the height of this great ar; um: nt 
And juſtify the ways of God to man. Alilion 
Sad taſk ! yet argument 
Not leſs, but more heroick than the wrath 
Of ſtern' Achilles. Mi lion. 
A much longer diſcourſe my argument re quires; 
your merci ſul diſpoſitions a much ſhorter. 
Sprat's Sermons. 
3. The contents of any work ſummed up by 


The argument of the work, that is, its princi- 


are the things which dittiaguith copies from ori- 
ginals. Dryden. 
4. A controverſy. 3 
This day, in argument upon a caſe, 
Some words there grew 'twixt Somerſet and me. 
Shak: ſpeare. 
An argument that fell out laſt night, u hexe cach 
of us fell in praife of our country miſtreſſes. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymb el. 
If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the ſpeak- 
er and hearer, the argue is not about things, 
but names. Lacke. 


| 


| tions. 


LS 


| 8. It has ſumetimes the particle t before the 
thing to be proved, but generally for. : 
The beſt moral argument to patience, in my opi- 
nion, is the advantage of patience itlelf. Tr/lotfor. 
This, before that revelation had enlightened 
the world, was the very beſt argument for à future 
ate. Atterbury. 
6. [In aſtronomy. ] An arch by which we ſeek 
another unknown arch, proportional to the firſt. 
Chambers. 
 Arcvur's TAL. adj. [from argument.] Belong- 
ing to argument; reaſoning. | 
Afflicted ſenſe thou kindly doſt ſet free, 
Oppreſs'd with argumental tyranny, 
And routed reaſon finds a ſafe retreat in thee. 
Pope, 
ARrcUMENTA'TION. ». f. [from argument.] Rea« 
ſoning ; the act of reaſoning. # 


whereby we infer one propoſition from two or 
more propoſitions premiſed. Or it is the draw- 
ing a concluſion, which before was unknown, or 
doubtful, from ſome propoſitions more knoun 
and evident ; ſo when we have judged that mat-" 
ter cannot think, and that the mind of man doth 
think, we conclude, that therefore the mind of 
man is not matter. Watts's Logick. 

I ſuppoſe it is no ill topick of argumentation, ta 
ſhew the prevalence of contempt, by the contra- 
ry influences of reſpect. South. 


mentation, and that ſufficiently warm. Dryden. 
The whole courſe of his argumentation comes to 
nothing. Addi ſon. 
ArGUMENTATIVE. adj. from argument. 
t. Conſiſting of argument; containing argue 
ment. . 
This omiſſion, conſidering the bounds within 
which the argumentative part of my diſcourſe was 
confined, I could not avoid. 2 * 
— Atterbury's Pref. to his Sermons. 
2. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 


that pappous plumage growing upon the tops of 
ſome ſeeds, whereby they are wafted with the 
wind, and diſſeminated far and wide. Ray. 
3. Applied to perſons, diſputatious ; diſpoſed 
to controverſy. 

Alu curE. adi. [arguto, Ital. argutus, Lat.] 

1. Subtle; witty ; ſharp. 

2. Shrill. - 

A'RTA. u. f. [Ital. in muſick.] An air, ſong, 
or tune. | 7 2 | ö 

A'r1D. adj. [aridus, Lat. dry.] Dry; parched 
up. 

My complexion is become aduſt, and my body 
arid, by viſiting lands. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

His har len'd fingers deck the gaudy ſpring, 
Without him Summer were an arid wafte. 
þ Thomſen. 
Arrvritvy. r. f. [from arid.] 

1. Dryneſs; ſiccity. i 

Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an 
animal body to the great extremity of aridiiy, or 
dryneſs. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. In the heological ſenſe, a kind of inſenſibi- 
lity in devotion, contray to unction or tenderneſs. 

Strike my ſoul with lively apprehenſions of 
thy excellencies, to bear up my ſpirit under the 
grcateſt ariditiet and dejections, with the delightful 
prof pect of thy glories. Orris. 

ARIES. «+ [Lat.] The Ram; one of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiack; the firſt vernal fign. 

At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. 7 homſcn. 

To ARVETATE. v. 2. | arieto, Lat.] 

1. To butt like a ram. 

2. To ſtrike in imitation of the blows which 
rams give with their heads. | 

ARIET AIT ION. . /. | from arietate.]. 

1. The act of butting like a ram. 

2. The act of battering with an engine called 3 
ram. | : | 

The-ſtrength of the percuſſion, wherein ord- 
nance do exceed all uri-tations and ancient iuven- 
Bacon, 
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Argumentation is that operation of the mind, 


His thoughts muſt be maſculine, full of arg:- 


Another thing argumentative of providence is 
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u ietations of nl. 


ARI 
F The act of ſtriking, or conflicting in gene- 
Tal. 
Now thoſe heterogeneous atoms, by them- 
Jelves hit ſo exactly into their proper reſidence, 
in tke midſt of ſuch tumultuary motions, and 
| Glanville. 
ARIETTA. n. /. [Ital. in muſick. ] A ſhort 
air, ſong, or tune. | 
Ast“. adv. [from a and „gt. 
1. Rightly; without mental errour. 
How him I lov'd, and love with all my might; 
So thought I cke of him, and think L thought 
aright.. | Spenſer. 
Theſe were thy thoughts, and thou could'ſt 
- judge a ighe, | 
Till intereſt made a jaundice in thy fight. Dry. 
The motions of the tongue are ſo eaſy, and fo 
ſubtle, that you can hardly conceive or diſtinguiſh 
them 79/4, Holder. 
2. Rightly ; without crime. 
A generation that ſet not their heart arih!. 
| Pſabns. 
3. Rightly; without failing of the end de- 
ſigned. 4 
Guardian of groves, and goddeſs of the night, 
Fair queen, he ſaid, direct my dart right. 
; Dryden. 
AxzTorLa"Tion, or IId RIO LT ION. 1. ſ. [hari- 
oh Lat. a ſoothſayer.] Soothſaying ; vaticina- 
tion. 


The pricfts of elder time deluded their appre- 


henfians with ariolation, ſoothſaying, and ſuch 
oblique idolatries. | : Brown. 
. u. . Ital. in muſick.] The move- 


ment of a common air, ſong, or tune. Di. 


To Axis E. v. u. pret. aroſe, particip. ariſcn. 
[from @ and i. 

1. To mount upward as the ſun. 

He roſe, and looking up, beheld the ſkies 

With purple bluſhing, and the day ari/-. 
| Dryden. 

2. To get up as from ſleep, or from reſt. 

So Eſdras aroſe up, and ſaid unto them, ye have 
tranſgreſſed the law. 1 Hſd. ix. 7. 

How long wilz thou ſleep, O fluggard ; when 
wilt thou e out of thy fleep ? Prov. vi. 9. 

3. To come into view, as from obſcurity. 

There ſhall arj/c falſe Chriſts and falſe pro- 
phets. Matthew xxiv. 

4. To revive from death. 

Thy dead men thall live, together with my 
body ſhall they ariſe: awake and fing, ye that 
dwell in duſt. iab, Xxvi. 19. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They which were ſcattered abroad upon the 
perſecution that are about Stephen, travelled as 
far as Phoenice. Acts, Xi. 19. 

I know not what miſchief may ariſe hereafter 
from the example of ſuch an innovation. Zryden. 

6. To enter upon a ncw ſtation, to ſucceed to 
power or office. BT 

Another Mary then ars, 

And did rig'rous laws impoſe. 

7. To commence hoſtility. 

And when he % againſt me, I caught him 
by his beard, and ſmote him. 1 Sam. X vii. 25. 

For the various ſenſes of this word, ſee Ris E. 

ARISTO'CRACY. ». /. IO, greateſt, and 
Ng, to govern. |] | | 

That form of government which places the ſu- 
preme power in the nobles, without a king, and 
excluſively of the people. 


Copley, 


The aritzcracy of Venice hath admitted ſo 


many abuſes through the d-generacy of the 
nobles, that the period of its duration ſeems to 
approach. Sift. 
Anis rock TIcATL. I 4d. from ariffoctacy. 
AzisTocks'TICK. | Relating to ariftocra- 
cy; including a form of government by the 
nobles. | 
Ockham diſtinguiſhes, that the papacy, or ec- 
cleſiaſtical monarchy, may be changed in an ex- 
tra ordinary manner, for ſome time, into an i- 


Noc atica“ form of government. Ayliſte. 
Aris ToCkAa/TiCcALNESS. n. f. [from arifts- 
cralical.] An ariſtocratical ſtate. Dict. 


from the Lord. 


ARM 


 Axr/THMaxev. n. ſ. [from ag., number, | 


and Heli, divination. ] A foretelling future 
events by numbers. Dif. 
ARITHME'/TICAL. adj. [from jim: Bagg 
cording to the rules or method of arithmetick. 
The principles of bodies may be infinitely 
ſmall, not only beyond all naked or affifted ſenſe, 
but beyond all arithmetical operation or concep- 
tion. 8 Grew. 
The ſquares of the diameters of theſe rings, 
made by any priſmatick colour, were in arith- 
metical progreſſion, as in the fifth obſervation. 
. Newton. 
 ARITHME/TICALLY. adv. [from arithmetical. ] 
In an arithmetical manner ; according to the 
principles of arithmetick. | 
Though the fifth part of a xeſtes being a ſimple 
fraction, and a ith tically regular, it is yet no 
proper part of that meaſure. Arbuthnot on (Coins. 
ARITHMETYCIAN. u. /. [from arithmetick.] A 
maſter of the art of numbers. 1 
A man had need be a good arithmcticion, to 
naderſtand this author's works. His deſcription 
runs on like a multiplication table. Adiſon. 
ARVTIMETIOC. a. /. 0 4 On, number, and 


the art of computation. 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them; 

But now 'tis odds beyond arithmeiick, 

Shak: ſpeare's Cor iolanus. 

The chriſtian religion, according to the Apo- 
ftle's arithm-tick, hath but theſe three parts of it; 
ſobriety, juſtice, religion. Taylor. 

Ark. 2. /. [arca, Lat. a cheſt.] | | 

1. A veſſel to ſwim upon the water, uſually 
applied to that in which Noah was preſerved from 
the univerſal deluge. | 

Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms 
ſhalt thou make in the ar#4, and ſhalt pitch it 
within and without. 

The one juſt man alive, by kis command, 
Shall build a wond'rous. a, as thou beheld'ſt, 
To ſave himſelf and houſhold, from amidſt 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton. 

2. The repoſitory of the covenant of God with 
the Jews. 

This coffer was of ſhittim wood, covered with 
plates or leaves of gold, being two cubits and a 
half in length, a cubit and a half wide, and a 
cubit and a half high. It had two rings of gold 
on each ſide, through which the ſtaves were put 
for carrying it. Upon the top of it was a kind of 
gold crown all around it, and two cheruhim were 
faſtened to the cover. It contained the two. tables 
of ſtone, written by the hand of God. Calmet. 

Arm. ». /. [eanm, eonm, Sax.) 

I. The limb which reaches from the hand to 
the thoulder. 8 : 

If I have lift up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, 
when I ſaw my help in the gate, then let mine 
arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade, and mine arm be 
broken from the bone. Job. 

Like helpleſs friends, who view from ſhore 
The labouring thip, and hear the tempeſt roar, 
So ſtood they with their arms acroſs. Dryden. 

2. The bovgh of a tree. | | | 

The trees ſpread out their arms to ſhade her 

face, --_-* | a 
But ſhe on elbow lean'd. Stdncy. 

Where the tall oak his ſpreading arms entwines, 

And with the beech a mutual ſhade combines. 
| | Gay, 
3. An inlet of water from the ſea. 

Full in the centre of the ſacred wood, 

An a/m ariſeth of the Stygian flood. 
Drydn's Aincid. 


beauty. : Norris. 
4. Power; might. In this ſenſe is uſed the 
ſecular a, &c. | 


maketh fleſh his , and whoſe heart departeth 


Jer. xvii. 5. 
O God, thy arm was here ! 
And not to us, but to thy erm 2lone, 


Atcribe We all. Shax/pears's Henry V. 


if, to meaſure. ] The ſcience of numbers; 


Geneſis. | 


We have yet ſeen but an-arm of this ſea of 


Curſed be the man that truſteth in man, and 


—>—_ 


ARM. 


Arm's Exp. u. ſ. A phraſe taken from box- 


ing, in which the weaker man may overcome. 


the ſtronger, if he can keep him from cloſing. 
Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, need 
never wiſh for a better companion. . 
| s Sidney's Arcadide 
For my ſake be comfortable, hold death au tile 
at the arn's end. Shakeſpeares 
Tn the ſame ſenſe is uſed arms length. 
To ARM. v. a. Caro. Lat.] 


1. To furniſh with armour of defence, or 
{ weapons of offence. h 


And when Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he armed his trained ſervants, born 
in his own houſe, three hundred and eighteen, 
and purſued them unto Dan. Genesis. 

True conſcious honour is to feel no fin; 

He's al without, that's innocent within. 

Pope. 

2. To plate with any thing that may KY 
ſtrength. OR 

| Their wounded ſteeds | 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſ- 
ters. | 


ſtone, is to caſe it with iron. 


You muſt arm your hook with the line in the 


inſide of it.  Walton's Angier. 
Having waſted the callus, I le't off thoſe tents, 
and dreſſed it with others armed with digeſtives. 


Wijeman's Surge! ye 7 


4. To provide againſt. _ | h 
His ſervant, arm'd againſt ſuch coverture, 

Reported unto all, that he was ſure 

A noble gentleman of high regard Spe»/cr. 

To ARM. v. u. To take arms; to be fitted 
with arms. CE. 

Think we king Harry ſtrong ; 

And, princes, look your ſtrongly arm to meet 

him. Shakeſprare. 

ARMA'DA. n. ſ. | Span. a fleet of war.] An 
armament for ſea; a fleet of war. It is often 
erroneouſly ſpelt armado. 

In all the mid-carth ſeas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 
Spred was the huge armado wide and broad, 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them 

confines. | Fair fun. 
So by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 
A whole armado of collected fail 
Is ſcatter'd and disjoin'd from fellowſhip. 
| : Shakeſprares 
At length reſolv'd t' aſſert the wat'ry ball, 

He in himſelf did whole armados bring: 

Him aged ſeamen might their maſter call, 

And choſe for general, were he not their king. 

Dryden. 

ARMADILLO. n. ſ. Spaniſh.] A four- foot ed 
animal of Braſil, as big as a cat, with a ſnout 
like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and feet like a 
hedge-hog. He is armed all over with hard ſcales 
like armour, whence he takes his name, and re- 
tires under them like the tortoiſe. He lives in 
holes, or in the water, being of the amphibious 
kind. His ſcales are of a bony or cartilaginous 
ſubſtance ; but they are eaſily pierced. This au- 
mal hides himſelf a third part of the year under 


ground. He feeds upon roots, ſugar-canes, fruits, 


and- poultry, When he is caught, he draws up 
his feet and head to his belly, and rolls hirnſelf 
up in a ball, which the ſtrongeſt hand cannot 
open; and he muſt be brought near the fire be- 


fore he will ſhew his noſe. His fleth is white, 


fat, tender, and more delicate than that of a ſuck- 
ing Pig. 3 . Tevcuæx. 
Alu MAMENT. n. ſ. [armamentum, Lat.] A force 


equipped for war; generally uſed of a naval 


force. | | ; 
ARMAMENTARY. mn. . [armamentarium, Lat. | 
An armoury ; a magazine or arſenal of warlike 
implements. | : e 
AlxMUAN. n. f. A confection for reitoring appe- 
tite in horſes. | | ET 
A/RMATURE. z. .. [armatura, Lat.] : 
1. Armour; ſomething to defend the body 
from hurt. | | : 
Others 


ic . 


Shak-(prave.” 
3. To furniſh; to fit up: as, to arm a load- 


* = —_— we 


- ſtead of gold. 


ing with cattle. 


The temyle ſtood of Mars a. »ipotent. 


ARM 


Others ſhould be armed with hard ſhells; others 
with prickles; the reſt that have no ſuch arma- 
ture, ſhould be endued with great ſwiftneſs and 
pervicity. | 
2. Offenſive weapons; leſs properly. 

The double armature is a more deſtructive en- 
gine than the tumultuary weapon. Decay of Piecy. 

A'amen. adj. ſin heraldry.] Is uſed in re- 
ſpect of beaſts and birds of prey, when their 
tzeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tuſks, are of 
a different colour from the reſt; as, he bears a 
cock or-a falcon armed, or. | Chalmers. 

AkrMEd Chair, n. /. | from armed and charr.] An 


_ elbow chair, or a chair with reſts for the arms. 


ARrME'NIAN Bole. n. ſ. A fatty medicinal kind 


of earth, of a pale reddiſh colour, which takes 


its name from the country of Armenia. 
 Arme'x1ay Stone. n. ſ. A mineral ſtone or 

earth of a blue colour, ſpotted with green, black 

and yellow ; anciently brought only from Arme- 


nia, but now found in Germany, and the Tyrol. 
It bears a near reſemblance to lapis lazuli, from 


which it ſeems only to differ in degree of matu- 
rity ; it being ſofter, and ſpeckled with green in- 
| Chamber. 
adj. | armentalis, or armentinus, 

A'rMENTINE. I Lat.] Belonging to a drove 
or herd of cattle. 8 Dias 

ARMENTo'SE adj. [armentoſus, Lat.] Abound- 


ARMENTAL, 


A'rMGAUNT. adj. [from arm and gaunt.] Slen- 
der as the arm. . 
So he nodded, 
And ſoberly did mount an armgaunt ſteed. 
; . Shbabteſpcare. 
Alxu-Ho E. . ſ. from arm and Hole. The 
cavity under the ſhoulder. 
Tickling is moſt in the ſoles of the feet, and 
under the arm-holes, and on the ſides. The cauſe 
is the thinneſs of the ſkin in thoſe parts, joined 
with the rareneſs of being touched there. | 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ARA, EHS. adj. from armiger, Lat. an ar- 
mory-bearer.] Bearing arms. 
A'&rvmILLARY. adj. [from armilla, Lat. a brace- 
let.] Reſembling a bracelet. Eh 
When the circles of the mundane ſphere are 
ſuppoſed to be deſcribed on the convex ſurface 


of a ſphere, which is hollow within, and, after 


this, you imagine all parts of the ſphere's ſurface 
to be cut away, except thoſe parts on which ſuch 
circles are deſcribed; then that ſphere is called 


an 2rm17/2ry ſphere, becauſe it appears in the form 


of ſeveral circular rings, or bracelets, put toge- 
ther in-a due poſition. Harris's Diſer ip. of the Globes. 
. N'RMILEATED. adj. [ armillatus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing bracelets. Ef Did. 
A'zavixcs. n. ſ. ſin a ſhip.] The ſame with 
waftecloaths, being clothes hung about the out- 
fide of the ſhip's upper works fore and aft, and 
before the cubbrige heads. Some are alſo hung 
round the tops, called o armings. Chambers. 
Axw1'PoTENCE. u. ſ. from arma, arms, and 
potentia, power, Latin.] Power in war. 
ARMIPOTENT. adj. [ armipotens, Lat.] Power- 
ful in arms: mighty in war. 
The manifold linguiſt, and the armiporint ſol- 


dier. S babe peare. * 


For if our God the Lord armipotonts 
Thoſe armed angels in our aid down fend, 
That were at Dathan to his prophet ſent, 
Thou wilt come down with them. Fairfax. 
Beneath the low'ring brow, andon a bent, 
Dryden, 
Axuiso Nous. adj. [armiſaaus, Lat.] Ruftling 
with armour. : 3 
A'RvMIiSTICE. n. f. Carmiſtitium, Lat.] A ſhort 
truce; a cetfation of arms for a ſhort time. 
A'8MiET. . ſ. {from ar. 
1. A little arm; as, an a-»/ of the ſea. 
2. A piece of armour for the arm. 
3. A hracelet for the arm. 
Ant N ſhe takes thy hand, and doth ſeem 
nd, : | 


Ray on the Creation. | 


Di . 


ARM 


Every nymph of the flood her treſſes rending, 


Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main. 
: Dryden. 

ArwmoxYack. . . [erroneouſly ſo written for 
emmoniac. | A ſort of volatile ſalt. See AMMo- 
NIA. 

A'aMmoRER. n. ſ. Carnorier, Fr.] 

1. He that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armorers, and honour's thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man. Shag. 


pliant, by aÞerſion of water and juice of herbs. 
Bacon. 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death that deal in ſteel for gains, 
Were there: The butcher, armorer, and ſmith, 
Who forges ſharpen'd fauchions, or the ſcythe. 
| : Dryden. 
When ar-!rers temper in the ford 
The keen-e1g'd pole-ax, or the ſhining ſword, 


The red hot metal hiſſes in the lake. Pope. 
2. He that dreſſes another in armour. 
The armorers accompliſhing the knights, 

With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. COhakeſpeare. 


The morning he was to join battle with Har- 
old, his armorer put on his backpiece before, and 
his breaſtplate behind. Camden. 

Armo'rtal, adj. [armorial, Fr.] Belonging to 
the arms or eſcutcheon of a family, as enſigus ar- 
morial, | 

AlRMORts T. n. ſ. [from armour.] A perſon 
{killed in heraldry. | Dit. 

A/zmorv. n. ſ. [from armour. ] 

1. The place in which arms are repoſited for 
uſe. | 

The ſword 
Of Michael, from the armory of God, 
Was giv'n him temper'd ſo, that neither keen, 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge. Milton. 

With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeſtial vigour arm'd, ; 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton. 

Let a man confider theſe virtues, with the con- 
trary ſins, and then, as out of a full armory or 
magazine, let him furniſh his conſcience with 
texts of ſcripture. | | South. 

2. Armour; arms of defence. 

Nigh at hand 
Celeſtial armory, ſhields, helms, and ſpears, 


Milton. 
2. Fnſiens armorial. : 


Well worthy be you of that armory, 


Wherein you have great glory won this day. 
Fairy Queen, 


A/nmovuR. n. . [armateur, Fr. armatura, Lat.] 


Defenſive arms. 


Your friends are up, and buckle on their ar- 
Monr. Shakeſpeare. 


That they might not go naked among their ene- 


South. 
A/amouR BEARER. n. f. [from armour and 
bear. ] He that carries the arraour of another. 
His armour bearer firſts and next he kill'd 
His charioteer. Dryden. 
A'zmeir. n. from arm and fit.] The hol- 
low place under the ſhoulder. 
The handles to theſe gouges are made fo long, 


the workman. Moxon. 
Others hold their plate under the left arm. pit, 


the beſt ſituation for Keeping it warm. Swift. 


Lat.] 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of defence. 


Thoſe arms which Mars before 
Had giv'n the vanquith'd, now the victor _ 
ope. 
2. A ſtate of hoſtility. | 


With many more confed'rates, are in arms. 


Doth ſearch what rings and arm: ſhe can find. 
355 | 555 Donne 


The armorers make their ſtcel more tough aud | 


Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. 


. . 4 
mies, the only armour that Chriſt allows them, is 
prudence and innocence. 


that the handle may reach under the armpit of | 


Arms. u. ſ. without the fingular number. [arma, | 


Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, | 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. War in general. | 
Aim and the man I fing, Dryden. 


* 


1 


onè man. 


where the people are of weak courage. 


good words. 


liquors or powders. 


And ſome by aromatick ſplinters die. 


ARO 
Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarms. 
Both breathing laughter, both reſoly'd in arms. 


Popes 
4. Action; the act of taking arms. 
Up role the victor angels, and to arms | 
The matin trumpet ſung. Milton. 
The ſeas and rocks and ſkies rebound, 
To arms, to arms, to arms ! Pope. 


5. The enſigns armorial of a family. 

Alu uv. n. ſ. farm%, Fr.] 

1. A collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
R $77 Lacks. 

Number itſelf importeth not much in at, 

Bacon. 

The meaneſt ſoldier, that has fought often in a 


army, has a truer knowledge of war, than he that 
has writ whole volumes, but never was in any bat- 
tle. South. 


The Tuſcan leaders, and their army ſing, 
Which followed great Ænens to the war; 
Their arms, their numbers, and their names d- 
clare. Dryden. 
2. A great number. : 
The fool hath planted in his memory an ay of 
Shaz-ſp. Merchant of Venice. 
ARoma'TICAL. adj. {from ærameti &.] Spicy; 


fragrant ; high ſcented. 


All things that are hot and aromatical do preſerve 
E acen, 
Volatile oils refreſh the animal ſpirits, but like- 


wiſe are endued with all the bad qualities of ſuch 
ſubſtances, producing all the effects of an oily and 


aromatical acrimony. 


Arbutbnot. 
AroMa'TICK. adj, | from aroma, Lat. ſpice. ] 
1. Spicy. 

Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, 


And no their odours arm'd againſt them fly: 


Some prectouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 
Dryden. 
2. Fragrant; ſtrong ſcented. 

Or quick effluyia darting through the brain, 
Die of a roſe in aromatic pain. I Hope, 
Aroma'TICKS. u. ſ. Spices. - 
They were furniſhed for exchange of their 


aromaticks, and other proper commodities. 


. Raltigbh. 0 
AroMATIZAT1ON. . ſ. [from aromatize.] The 


mingling of a due proportion of aromatick ſpices 
or drugs with any medicine. 


To ARO T IZE. v. a. [from aroma, Lat. ſpice. 
1. To fcent with ſpices; to impregnate with 


ſpices. 


Drink the firſt cup at ſupper hot, and half an 


hour before ſupper ſomething hot and aromatizzed. 


Bacon. 


2. To ſcent ; to perfume. | 
Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this unſa- 


voury odour, as though aromatized by their conver- 
ſion. 


rote. 
Ax os EK. The preterite of the verb ariſe. Ses 


ARISE. 


Arxo'unD. adv. [from a and rownd. ] 
1. In a circle. | 
He ſhall extend his propagated ſway, 
Where Atlas turns the rowling heav'ns ground, 
And his broad ſhoulders with their lights- are 


crown'd. Dryden. 
2. On every ſide. 
And all above was ſky, and ocean all around. 
Dryden. 


ARoUND. prep. About; encircling. 
From young ITilas head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 
| Dryden, 
To Aroſuss. v. a. {from aand rouſ-.] : 
1. To wake from ſleep. Fg 

How lond howling wolves arſe the jades, 

That drag the tragic melancholy night. SS . 
2. To raiſe up; to excite. 

But abſent, what fantaftick woes arms d_ . 
Rage in each thought, by reſtleſs muſing fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaſt the bloom of 

liſe. Thomlon. 
Ax. -adv. [from @ and u.] In a row; 
with the breaſts all bearing againſt the ſame _ 
en 
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| 
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ARX. 


Then ſome green gowns are by the laſſes worn 
Tn chaiteit plays, till home they walk ae. 
Sidney. 
But with a pace more ſober and more flow, 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode a/. 


Dryden. 


Anro'xxT. adv. [a word of uncertain etymolo- 
gy, but very ancient aſe, ] Be gone; away: a word 
of expulſion or avoiding. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the w old, 

He met the night- mare, and her name told, 

Fd her alight, and her troth plight, 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. 
She the jpeare. 

A'rQuUrRUSE. u. 2 [ Fr. ſpelt falſely hw guebyſs. ] 
A hand-gun. It {ces to have anciently meant 
much the ſame as our carabine, or fuſee. 

A bargquebuſe, or ordnance, will be farther heard 
from the mouth of the : ai than backwards or on 
the ſides. Bacon. 

A'xqQuenuSTER. n. /. [from arguc e.] A ſol- 
dier armed with an arquebuſe. 

He compaiſed them in with fifteen thouſand ar- 


gurbuiſters, whom he had brought . him well | 


.appointed. | Knolles. 
: A'axacn, O'rracn, or O'rkRaGE. u. 17 One 
of the quickeſt plants both in coming up and run- 
ning to ſeed. Its leaves are very good in pottage. 
| NMortimer's Huſbandry. 
Arra'ck, or ARK. n. ſ. The word arack 
is an Indian name for ſtrong waters of all kinds; 
for they call our ſpirits and brandy Engliſh arack. 
But what we underſtand by the name arack, is no 
other than a ſpirit procured by diſtillation from a 
vegetable juice called toddy, which flows by inciſi- 
on out of the cocoa-nut tree. Chambers. 
I ſend this to be better known for choice of 


china, tea, arrack, and other Indian goods. 
Spectator . 


To ARRA'IGN. v. a. Ln Fr. to ſet in 


order. 

t. To ſet a thing i in order, or in its place. One 
is ſaid to arraign a Writ in a county, that fits it for 
trial before the juſtices of the circuit. A priſoner 
is ſaid to be arragnd, where he is indicted and 
brought forth to 183 trial. Cor. l. 

Summon a ſeſſion, that we may arra gu | 

Our moſt difloyal lady; for as ſhe hath 
een publickly accuſed, ſo ſhall ſhe have 

A juſt and open tral. | Shakeſpeare. 

2. To accuſe; to charge with faults in general, 
as in controverſy, in a ſatire. 

teverſe of nature! ſhall ſuch copies then 

Arr nien ty originals of Maro's pen? Roſcommon. 

He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly 
endeavour to lay him there: for while he deſpiſes 
him, he arraigns and condemns him in his heart. 

South. 

3. It has far before the fault. 

My ou n enemies I ſhall never anſwer; and if 
your lordſhip has any, they will not arraign you 
for want of knowledge. 

Drydin's Dedication to the 2Encid. 

ARK IGNNMEN T. . /. from arraipn,] The act 
of arraigning; an accuſation; à charge. 

In the ſixth ſatire, which ſeems only an arroign- 
ment of the whole ſex, there is a latent admonition 
to avoid ill women. Dryden. 


To ARRA\NGE. v. a. | arranger, Fr.] 'To put | 


in the proper order for any purpoſe. 
I chanc'd this day 
To ſee two knights in travel on my way, 
(A ſorry ſight!) arrarg'd in battle new. 
Fairy Quee *. 
How effect ually are its muſcular fibres a 1 0, 
and with what judgment are its columns and Rar 
ToOWws diſpoſed! ! Cheyne. 
ARRANGEMENT. . /. [from arrange. 1 The 
act of putting in proper order; the ſtate of being 
put in order. 
There is a proper arrang mm! of the parts in elaſ- 
tick bodies, which may be facilitated by uſe. 
Cheyne. 
ANN r. adj. [a word of uncertain etymology, 
but probably from errant, which being at firit ap- 
plied to its proper ſigniſication to v agabonds, as an 


Ca. 


{; 


8 


| 


ing clokes. 


n bert or ar1 Ont rogue, that i is, a rambling ropuc, loft, 


uſe underſtood ta imply ſomething bad, was appli- 
ed at large to any thing that was mentioned with 
hatred or contempt. ] Bad in a high degree. 
Country folks, who hatloned and hooted after 
me, as at the errant coward that ever ſhewed his 
ſhoulders to the enemy. Stdn:y. 
A vain fool grows ſorty times an arront-r ſot than 
before. 
And let him every deity adore, - 
If his new bride prove not an arrart whore. 
Dryden. 
Anu aANTLY. adv. Ffrom arrant.] Corr uptly 3 ; 
ſhamefully. 
Funeral tears are as arrant!y hired out * mourn- 
'Eftrans:. * 
Andie; . from A. „t a e in Artois, 
where hangings are woven, 1 Apertry 3 ;- hang gings 
woven with i images. 
Thence tothe hall, which was on every ide 
With rich array and coltly arras dight. 
Foiry Queen, 
He's going to his mother's cloſer; : 
Behind the arr a; III convey myſelf, 
To hear the proces. Shakeſpeare. 
As he ſhall paſs the galleries, I'll place 
A guard behind the arras. Denhan!'s Sopby. 
ArRaA'UGuT. wv. a. [a word uſed by Sen in 
the preter tenſe, of w men I have not found the 
prefent, but ſuppoſe he derived arreach from an- 
racher, Fr.] Seized by violence. 
His ambitious ſons unto them twain 
Arr aught the rule, and from their father drew. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Array. . ſ. [orroy, Fr. arrco, Sp. PRs Ital. 
from eye, Teut. order. It was adopted into the 
middle Latin, mill: hommum ar raitor Sas Knighton. ] 
1. Order, chiefly of war. 
The earl eſpying them ſcattered near the army, 


ſent one to command them to their array. Hay W. 


\Wer't thou ſought to deeds, 
That might require th' array of war, thy ſkill 
Of conduct would be ſuch; that all the world 
Could net ſuſtain thy proweſs. Milton. 
A gen'ral ſets his army in array | 
In vain, unleſs he fight and W in the day. Denham. 
2. Dreſs. 
A rich throne, as bright as ſunny day, 
On which there ſat moſt brave embelliſhed 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 
A maiden queen. Fair 'y Queen. 
In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Aroſe, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich array. Dryden. 
3. In law. rray, of the Fr. array, i. e. or ds, 
the ranking or ſetting forth of a jury or inqueſt of 
men im pannelled upon a cauſe. Thence is the verb 
to array a pannel, that is, to ſet forth one by ano- 
ther the men impannelled. „ 
To ARRA'Y. ». a. [a/ / cyer, old Fr.] 
1. To put iu order. 
2. To deck; to dreſs; to adorn the perſon : 
with the particle «v;:h, or iu. 
Deck thyſelf now with majeſty and excellency, 
and ar wy thyſelf <vitb glory and beauty. 
Jos, . 
Now went ſorth the morn, 
Such as in highett heavy” n, array*d in gold 
_ Empvreal. 
One veſt o:1ay'd the corpſe, and one they ſpread 
O'er his clos'd eyes, and wrapp'd around his head. 
Dryden. 


3. In aw. Ste Ax RA in law. 


anciently had the p 1 of ſeeing the ſoldiers duly 
app.. te! tinthefr ar;nour. Cowel. 
ARREAR. ad". Lr ere, Fr. behind.) Behind. 


Vw Mich, thou zh not now in uſe, ſeems to be retain- 
ed by Senn. See Rxay 
To leave with ſ peed Atlanta ſilt arrear, 
Through foreſts wild and unfrequented land, 
To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. 
Fairy Bo f 
Arran. „. /. That which remains behind un- 


| Paid, though due. Sce ARREARAGE. 


J. Eftrange. 


This is the primitive firnification of the word, 


in time, its original Ggnification, .and being by its 


Milton. | 


RR VERS. v. .. from array. ] Officers who | .4 


| 


| 


ARR 


His boon is giv'n ; his knight has gain'd the day, 
But loſt the prize; thi arrears are yet to Pay 

Dr don, 

If a tenant run away in arrear of ſome font; the 
land remains; that cannot be carried away, or loſt, 
Locke, 

It will comfort eur grand-children, when they 
ſee a few rags hung up in Weſtminſter-hall, which 
coſt an hundred millions, Whereof they are paying 


the errears, and boaſting, as begg ars do, that Arr | 


grandfathers were rich. Swiſt, 

AuREHAHHAOE. n. ſ. a word now little uſed. 
from arrie e, Fr. behind. ] 

Arrearage is the remainder of an account, or a 
ſura of money remaining in the hands of an ac- 
countant ; or, more generally, any money unpaid 
at the due time, as arrearage of rerſt. - Cowell, 

Paget ſet forth the king of England's title to 
his debts ard penſion from the French king; with 
all arr:arages. Hayward, 

He'll grant the tribute, ſend the arrcarages. 
-4 | Shakeſpe. ts 

The old arrearages under which that crown had 
long groaned, being defrayed, he hath brought 
Lurana to 28858 and maintain herſelt. 

Hoꝛuc l/ Vocal Foref, 


ARrRE ARANCE. 1. , The ſame with arrear. Sce 
ARREAR. Di, 


ARREN TAT ION. . _ [from arrendar, Span. to 
farm. ] Is, in the foreſt law, the licenſing an owner 
of lands in the foreſt, to incloſs them with a low 
hedge and ſmall ditch, in conſideration of a year ly 
rent. Dy ts 
ARREPTITIOUS. aj Carreptus, Lat]. 
I. Snatched away. 
2. [from ad and a] Crept in privily. 
Arnt'sT. n. /. 88 arrefters Fr. to hop] 
I. Inlaw. 
A ſtop or ſtay ; as, a man apprehended for debt, 


is ſaid to be arreſted. To plead in arr! of judg- 


ment, is to ſhew cauſe why judgment ſhould be 
ſtayed, though the verdict of the twelve be paſſed. 


To plead in arref of taking the inqueſt upon the 


former iſſue, is to ſhew cauſe why an inqueſt 
ſhould not be taken. An ovreft is a certain re- 
ſtraint of a man's perſon, depriving him of his 
own will, and binding it to become obedient to 


| the will of the law, and may be called the begin- 
ning of impriſonment. Cowel. 


If I could ſpeak ſo wiſely under an /, I 
would ſend for my creditors ;* yet I had as lief have 
the foppery of freedom, as the morality of impri- 
ſonment. Shak Jprares 

2. Any caption, ſeizure of the perſon. 

To the rich man, who had promiſed himſelf 
eaſe for many years, it was a ſad arr, that his 
ſoul was ſurpriſed the firſt night. Tayl, re 

3. A ſtop. 

The ſtop and arreſ of the air ſheiveth, that the 
air hath little appetite of aſcending. Þacon 

To ARRE'ST. v. 4. [ arreftct, Fr. to ſtop.] 

1. To ſeize by a mandate from a court or officer 


of juſtice. See ARREST. 


Good tidings, my lord Haſtings, for the which 
I do arreſt thee, traitor, of high treaſon. Shak. /þ. 
There's one yonder are, and carried to pri- 
ſon, was worth five thouſand of you all. S. 
2. To ſeize any thing by law. 

He hath enjoved nothing of Ford's hut twenty 
pounds of money, which muſt be paid to maſter 
Brook; his horſes are arreſted for . Shak. fp. 
3. To ſeize; tolay hands on ; to detain by pow ere 
But-when as Morpheus had wif leaden maze 
Trre/*:d all that goodly company. Fairy un. 
Age itſelf, which, of all things in the v. vortd, 
will not be baffled or defied, ſhall begin to arv/ 
ſeize, and remind us of our mortality. Scuthe 

4- To with-hold; to hinder. 
This defect of the Engliſh juitice v as the main 


| impediment that did arre/ and ſtop the courſe of 


the conqueſt. Dawicse 


As often as my dogs with better ſpeed - 
rmſt her fi-kt, is ſhe to death decreed. Dryd:n. 
Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thoufand lovers, the relentleſs hand 

Of death ar- A. 


ARR. 


g. To ſtop motion. | 
To manifeſt the coagulative power, we have 


erre/ted the fluidity of new milk, and turned it into 
a curdled ſubſtance. | — - Bogle 
6. To obſtruct ; to ſtop. 
- Aſcribing the cauſes of things to ſecret proprie- 
ties, hath arre/ed and laid aſleep all true * 
acon. 
 Arre'sT. . /. [In horſemanſhip.] A mangey 
- humour between the ham and paſtern of the hinder 
legs of a horſe. . Dick. 
AlRRETED. adj. Carrectatus, low Lat.] H. 
that is convened before a judge, and charged with 
a crime. It is uſed ſometimes for imputed or laid 
unte; as, no folly may be arreted to one under age, 
| Convel. 

To ARRI DE. v. a. [arrideo, Lat.] 

1. To laugh at. 

2. To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one. 
- Axrxr1ts. n. ſ. [ French. ] The laſt body of an 

army, for which we now uſe rear. 

The horſemen might iſſue forth without diſtur- 
bance of the foot, and the avant-guard without 
ſhuffling with the battail or arrzre. Hayward. 
 AnutgRE BAN. . . [Caffſencuve derives this 
word from arriere and as; ban denotes the con- 
vening of the nobleſſe or vaiſals, who hold fees 
immediately of the crown; and arricre, thoſe who 
only hold of the king mediately.] A general pro- 
clamation, by which the King of France ſummons 
to the war all that hold of him, both his own vaſ- 
ſals or the nobleſſe, and the yaiſils of his vaſſals. 

ArRYERE TEE, Or FIE. Is afee dependant on 
a ſuperior one. Theſe fees commenced, when 
dukes and counts, rendering their governments 
_ hereditary, diſtributed" to their officers parts of 
the domains, and permitted thoſe officers to gra- 
tify the ſoldiers under them, in the ſame manner. 

AR&RYERE VASSAL. The vaſſal of a vaſſal. 

| : Trevoux. 


Arrrs5:1oN. n. J. [ arrifo, Lat.] A ſmiling upon. 
Diet. 


Axn'vATL. u. fe from arrive. ] The act of com- 


ing to any place; and, figuratively, the attainment 
of any purpoſe. { 


How are we changed, ſince we firſt ſaw the 


. qUEERE | 
She, like the Sun, does ſtill the ſame appear, 
Bright as ſhe was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyſſes upon 
his own ifland.  Broom's View of Epic Poetry. 

ARRTVAN CE. . ſ. [from arrive. ] Company 
coming: not in uſe. | 
Every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. . Shakeſpeare. 
To ARRVVE. v. n. [arriver, Fr. to come on 
More.] | 

1. To come to any place by water. 

At length ar-iving on the banks of Nile, 
Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 
She laid her down. © Dryden. 
22. To reach any place by travelling. 

When we were arrived upon the verge of his 
eſtate, we ſtopped at a little inn, to reſt ourſelves 
and our horſes. a Sidney. 

2. To reach any point. 
The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to 
arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds 
nothing to hinder its progreſs. Locke. 
4. To gain any thing, by progreſſive approach. 

It is the higheſt wiſdom by deſpiſing the world 
to arrive at heaven; they are bleited who converſe 

with God. Taylor. 

The virtuous may know in ſpeculation, what 
they could never arrive at by practice, and avoid 

. the ſnares of the crafty. | Addiſon. 
5. The thing at which we arrive is always ſup- 
Pole to be good. 


6. To happen : with zo before the perſon. Tlvs, 


ſenſe ſeems not proper. 
Happy! t whom this glorious death arrives, 

More to be yalued than a thouſand lives. Waller. 

To ArtRo'DE. v. a. [arrodo, 


nibble. Die. 


A'wrogaxce. Jr: ſ. [arrogamin, Lat.] The act 


A'kRogancy. J or quality of taking much upon 


He] 


Lat.] To gnaw or 


ARS 


one felf; that fpecies of pride which conſiſts in 


exorbitant claims. 
Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, 
And loves not me; be you, good lord, aſſur'd, 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance, Shakeſp. 
Pride hath no other glats | 
To ſhew itſelf but pride ; for ſupple knees - 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the 
froward mouth do I hate. Prov. viii. 13. 
Diſcourſing of matters dubious, and on any 
controvertible truths, we cannot, without arro- 
gancy, entreat a credulity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Humility it expreiſes by the ſtooping and bend- 
ing of the head; arrogance, when it is lifted, or as 
we fay, toſſed up. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 
A'RROGANT. adj. [arrogans, Lat.] Given to 
make exorbitant claims ; haughty ; proud. 
Feagh's right unto that country which he 
claims, or the ſigniory therein, muſt be vain and 
arrogant. Spenſer on Ireland. 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes 
and ſtates, is natural to popular governments. 
| | Temple. 
A'rRoGANTLY. adv. [from arrogant.] In an 
arrogant manner. 
Our poet may 
Himſelf admire the fortune of his play ; 
And arrogantly, as his fellows do, 
Think he writes well, becauſe he pleaſes you. 
| Dryden. 
Another, warmed | 
With high ambition, and conceit of proweſs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus preſum'd; 
What if this ſword, full often drench'd in blood, 
Should now cleave ſheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. Philips. 
A/aROGANTNESS. n. f. [from arrogant. ] The 
ſame with arrogance ; which ſee. Dic. 
To ARROGATE. v. a. | arrogo, Lat.] To 


claim vainly ; to exhibit unjuſt claims only prompt- 


ed by pride. 

I intend to deſcribe this battle fully, not to de- 
rogate any thing from one nation, or to arrogate 
to the other. Hay 

The popes arrogated unto themſelves, that the 


| empire was held of them in homage. 


Sir Walter Ralcigb. 

Who, not content 

With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will ar-ogate dominion undeſery'd, | 
Over his brethren. Milton. 
Rome never arrogated to herſelf any infallibili- 
ty, but what ſhe pretended to be founded upon 
Chriſt's promiſe. Tillotſon. 


ing in a proud unjuſt manner. Die. 
AxRo's10N. 4. ſ. [from arroſus, Lat.] A gnaw- 
ing. | ; Dick. 
Aa w. . . [ane pe, Sax. ] The pointed wea- 
pon which is ſhot from a how. Darts are thrown 
by the hand, but in poetry they are confounded. 
I ſwear to thee by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, 
By his beft arrow with the golden head. Shakeſp. 
Here were boys ſo deſperately reſolved, as to 
pull arrows out of their fleſh, and deliver them to 
be ſhot again by the archers on their ſide. Hayw. 
AſrzowHeraAD. n. f. [from arrow and head.] A 
water plant, ſo called from the refemblance of its 
leaves to the head of an arrow. it. 
A*'xRowy. adj. [from arrow.] Confiſting of 
arrows. | 
He ſaw them in their forms of battle rang'd,. 
How quick they wheel'd, and flying, behind them 
ſhot 8 
Sharp fleet of arrowy ſhow'r againſt the face 


[Of their purſners, and o'ercame by flight. Million. 


ARSE. 1. /. | eanpe, Sax.] The buttocks, or 
| hind part of an animal. _ 
To bang an ARSE. A vulgar phraſe, ſignifying 
to be tardy, Nuggiſh, or dilatory. 
For Hudibras wore but one ſpur, 
As wiſely knowing, could he ſtir 
To active trot one fide of 's horſe, . 


| | Ihe other would not berg an arſe. 
L 


ard. | 


ArxRroGAa'T10N. . f. [from arrogate.] A claim- | 


Hudibras. here are more or fewer ſtrata, according 


ART 
Ans oO. . . A kind of water fowl, cab 


led alſo a didapper. 2 Dit. 

ARSE-SMART. u. Acaria, Lat.] An herb. 

AlRs EN AL. n. ſ. | arſenale, Ital.] A repoſitory 
of things requiſite to war; a magazine of milita- 
ry ſtores. _, | | 

I would have a room for the old Roman inſtru« 
ments of war, where you might ſee allthe ancient 
military furniture; as it might have been in an 
arſenal of old Rome, £5 Addiſon. 

ArsE/NICAL. adj. [from arſenick.] Containing 
arſenick ; conſiſting of arſenick. - 

An hereditary conſumption, or one engender- 
ed by arſeniral fumes under ground, is incapable 
of cure. Harvey. 

There are ar/enical, or other like noxious mine- 
rals lodged underneath. Woodward, 

A'xsentck. n. ſ. [a.] A ponderous mi- 
neral ſubſtance, volatile and uninflammable, 
which gives a whiteneſs to metals in fuſion, and 
proves a violent corroſive poiſon ; of which there 
are three ſorts. Native or yell arſenick, called 
alſo auripizmentum or orpiment, is chiefly found 


in copper mines. I bite or cry/ialline ar ſenicꝶ᷑ is ex- 


tracted from the native kind, by ſubliming it with 
a proportion of ſea ſalt; the ſmalleſt quantity of 
cryſtalline arſcnick, being mixed with any metal, 
abſolutely deſtroys its malleability ; and a ſingle 
grain will turn-a pound of copper into a beautiful 


| ſeeming ſilver, but without ductility. Red arſe 


nick is a preparation of the white, made by adding 

to it a mineral ſulphur. hambers. ' 

Arſenick is a very deadly poiſon 5 held to the 
fire it emits fumes, but liquates very little. 
; Woodward on Foſſils. 


ART. u. /. [arte, Fr. art, Lat.] | 
1. The power of doing ſomething not taught by 
nature and inſtinct; as, to walk is natural, to 
dance is an art. IX | 
Ant is properly an habitual knowledge of cer- 
tain rules and maxims by which a man is govern- 
ed and directed in his actions. 5 South. 
Bleſt witheach grace of nature and of art. Pope. 
Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The laſt and greateſt art, the art to blot. Pops. 
2. A ſcience ; as, the liberal arts. 
Arts that reſpect the mind were ever reputed 
nobler than thoſe that ſerve the body. Ben Fenſen. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underſtand ? Dryden, 


3- A trade. | 
| This obſervation is afforded us by the ar? of 


making ſugar. Boyle. 
4. Artfulneſs; ſkill ; dexterity. | 
The at of our neceſſities is ſtrange, | 

That can make vile things precious. Shatcſpeare. 


5. Canning. +« 
6. Speculation. 25 | 
I have as much of this in art as you; 
But yet my nature could not bear it fo. | 
. 1 Shakeſpeare. * 
ARTE/RIAL. adj. [from artery. } That which 
relates to the artery; that which is contained in 
the artery. ; | 
Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, : 
Had coot'd and languiſh'd in the arterial road. 
Blackmore. 
As this mixture of blood and chyle paſſeth 
through the arterial tube, it is preſſed by two con- 
trary forces ; that of the heart driving it forward 
againſt the ſides of the tube, and the elaſtick force. 
of the air, preſſing it on the oppoſite fides of 
thoſe air-bladders; along the ſurface of which. 
this arterial tube creeps. Arbuthnot. 
ARTERIO'ToMY. 7. ſ. | from wha, and miwmuy. 
to cut.] The operation of letting blood from the 


artery: 2 practice much in uſe among the French. 


A/RTERY. n. /. [ arteria, Lat.] An artery is a 
conical canal, conveying the blood from the heart 
to all parts of the body. Each artery is compoſed 
of three coats; of which the firſt ſeems to be a. 
thread of fine blood veſſels and nerves, for nou- 
riſhing the coats of the artery; the ſecond is mate: 
up of circular, or rather ſpiral fibres, of which- 

to the 
vignels 


_— 


EE . — 


ART 


bigneſs of the artery. Theſe fibres have a ſtrong 
elaſticity, by which they contract themſclves with 


 lome force, When the power by which they have 


been ttretched out ceaſes. The third and inmoſt 
cuat is a fine tranſparent membrane, whichkeeps 
the blood within its canal, that 6therwile, upon 


- the dilatation of an artery, would eaſily Eparate t 85 
ſpiral fibres from one another. As the a 


grow ſmaller, theſe coats grow thinner, and he 
coats of the veins ſeem only to be continuations of 
the capillary artcries. Quiacy. 

The arteries are elaſtic tubes, endued with a 
contractile force, by which they drive the blood 
Full forward; it being lundered frum going back- 

ward by the valves of the heart.  alrbuthut. 

A'aTFUL. adj. {from art and fl. 

1. Performed with art. 

The laſt of tlieſe was certainly the moſt eaſy, 
but, for the ſame reaſon, the leaſt ard. Dr iden. 

2. Artificial; not natural. 

2: Cunning; ſkalful ; dexterous. _ 

O ſtill the ſane, Ulytles, the ein 4, 
In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd, | 
Artſel in ſpetch, in action, and in mind. Pepe. 

RNurrerrv. adv. | from artful. | W ith art; 
Dclfully ; dexterontly. 

The reſt i in rank: Honoria chief in place, 
Was art contrived to ſet her face, 
To front the thicket, and behuld the chace. 

Dryden. 


Vice is the naturul growth of our corruption. 


M. w. irrefittivly mult it prevail, when the ſeeds 


ot it are fi ſown, and induſtrioufly cultivat- 
ed. Fogers. 
A'rTFULNESS. u. .. [from q. ul. 

1. Skill. 

Conſider with how much oH lis bulk and 


Fituation is contrived, to have juſt matter to oraw 


round him theſe matiy bodies. Che yne. 

2. Cunning. 

ARTHKI'TICAL. 

ARrTHRY TICK. 

1. Gonty ; relating to the gout. 

Frequent changes produce all the arthriick diſ- 
eaſes. Arbuthngt. 

2, Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worras, and leaches, though ſome 
want bones, and all extended articulations, yet 
have they cnebriih analogies 3 and, by the mo- 
tion of fibrous and muſculous parts, are able to 
make progreſſion. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

ARTHRITIS. n. /. [ 2g, from 4595 „ A 
Joint.) Any diftemper that affects the joints, but 
the gout particularly. Quincy. 

An richok k. u. 77 Carti haut, Fr.) 

This plant is very like the thiſtle, but hath large 
fcaly heads thaped like the cone of the pine tree; 
the bottom of each ſcale, as alio at the bottom of 
the florets, is a thick fleſhy eatable ſubſtance. 

| Altller. 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and 
cabbage lettuce ; none have double leaves, one 
belonging to the ſtalk, another to the fruit or 
ſeed, but the avi hebe. Bacon. 

Ari hoxes contain a rich, nutritious, ſtimulat- 
ing juice. Ar buti51:0t on Almconts. 

A/rricuoket of Jeruſalem. A ſpecies of ſun- 
Nower. 

AlxTiex. adj. [It ſhould be written arctic, 
from d. Northern; under the bear. See 
ARCTICK. 

But they would have winters like thoſe beyond 
the arti + circle; for the ſun would be $0 degrees 
from them. Prown. 

In the following example it is, contrary to cuſ- 
tom, ſpelt after the French manner, aud accent- 
ed on the laſt ſyllable. 

To you who live in chill degree, 

As map informs of fifty-three, 

And do not much for cold atone, 

By bringing thither fifty-one, 

Methinks all chmes ſhovid be alike, 

From tropick een to pe ine. 

Ala rieb. 2. ſ. [Carticulus, I. ate] - 

1. A part of ſpzech, as, 4% an; the man, 
2 Ox. n 


adj. [from arthritis.] 


Dryden. 


Py 
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2. A Gnole clauſe of an account a particu- | 


lar part of any complex thing. 
Lion rouching matters of order are changea-| 


ble by the power of the church; ari-l:5 concerti- 4 


ing doctrine not ſo. 

Have the ſummary of all our grief, 
W lien time hall ſerve to thew in ae. 

Shake rar 4. 

Many believe the article of remiſſion ot fins, 
but believe it without the condition of repentance. 
We believe the avicl; otherwite than God in- 
T5 5 Holy Liv ing. 

All the precepts, promiſes, and threatenings 
of the goſpel will rife up in judgment againſt us; 
and the ar/:/e; of our faith will be fo many article, 
of accuſation; and the great weight of our charge 
will be this, That we did not obey the goſpel 
N we profeſied to believe; that we made 
confeillon ot the ciuriſtian faith, but ales like 
heuthiens. | 71 lo;jon. 


1¹ 2 


You have ſmall reaſon to repine upon that article | 


of life Swift, 
3. Terms; ſtipulations. 
I embrace theie. conditions; let us have arti- 
:les between us. Shak Pecs e. 
It wouid have gall'd his ſurly nature, 
Which eatly envures not ar cles 
Tying him to aught. 
4. Foint of time; exact time. 
If Causfield had not, in that article of time, 


S Pakepeare 


given them that briſk charge, by wh.ch other 


troops were ready, the King himſelf had been in 
danger. Clarendon, 

Ty Nur. v. v. [from the noun a rie 2 
10 ſtipulate - to make terms. 

Such in love's warfare is my caſe, 

I may not art. for grace, | 
Having put love at laſt to mow this face. Donne. 

He had not infr inged the leaſt tittle of what 

was ati lad, that they aimed at one mark, and 
their ends were concentricck . 
Thzvel's Vocal For ai. | 

If it be ſaid, God choſe the ſucceſſor, that is 

manifeſtly not ſo in the ſtory of Jephtha, Where 
he erzzcled with the people, and they made him 
zudge over him. | Lic ke. 

To AK TICLE. v. a. To draw up in 1 
lar articles. 

He, whoſe life ſeems fair, yet if all his errour. 
and follies were articled againſt him, the man 
would ſeem vicious and miſerable. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

ARrTYcCULAaR. adj. [ articularisy Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the joints. In medicine, an epithet ap- 
plied to a diſeaſe, which more immediately in- 
keſts the joints. Thus the gout is called morbus 
articularts. | 

ARTYCULATE. adj. | from articulus, Lat.] 

I. Diſtinct ; divided; as the parts of a limb 
are divided by joints; not continued in one tone, 
as articulate ſounds; that is, ſounds varied and 
changed at proper pauſes, in oppoſition to the 
voice of animals, which admit no ſuch variety. 
An orticu/ate pronunciation, a manner of ſpeak- 
ing clear and diſtin, in which one ſound is not 
confounded with another. 

In ſpeaking under water, when the voice is 


reduced to an extreme exility, yet the articu/zte 


ſounds, the words, are not confounded. Bacon. 
The firſt, at leaſt, of theſe I thought deny'd 
To beaſts; whom God, on their creation-day, 
Created mute to all a; Renters ſound. Milton, 
Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the fingers on 
either hand, On the left, they accounted their 
digits and articulate numbers unto an hundred; on 
the right hand, hundreds and thouſands. . 


Brown's Hulgur Errours. 


2. Branched out into articles. This is a mean- 
ing little m uſe. 

Henry's inſtructions were extreme curious and 
articulate; and, in them, more articles touching 
inquiſition, than negotiation: requiring an anſwer 
in diſtinct articles to his queſtions. Bacon. 

To ARTYCULATE. v. a. [from article.] 

r. To form words; to utter . ſyllables; 
to ſpeak as a man. 


For their own good and ours. 


| ſound. 


TEL: 


The dogmatiſt ewe not by what art he direfy 
his tongue, in a"vicalating ſounds into voices. 

Glauv illi. 

Farifhan academiſts, in their anatomy of apes 

tell us, that the muſcles of the tongue, which do 


| moſt ſerve to articulute a word, were Wwholly like 


thoſe of man. Ray on the Creation, 

[They would advance in Knowledge, and not de- 
cei/e themtelves With a little wan air. 

Loc Le. 

2. To draw up in articles. 

Theſe things, indeed, you have articulated, | 
Proclaim'd at market-crotſes, read in churches, : 
Co face the garment of rebellion 
With ſome fine colour. Shakeſpearg 

3. To make terms; to treat. Theſe two lat 


ter ſignifications are unuſual. 


Send us to Rome 
Che beſt, with whom we may articulate 
Shak-ſp:ars, 

To ARTI/CULATE. v. n=. To ſpeak dittinctly. 

ArTYCULATELY. adv. [from articalate.] In 
an articulate voice. 

The ſecret purpoſe of our heart, no leſs articu- 
lately ſpoken to God, who needs not our words ta 
diicern our meaning. Decay of Picty. 

ArTVCULATEN®ESS. 2. . [from articalute.] 
r he quality of being articulate. 

ArTICULA'T10N. n. J. | from articalate.] 

1. The juncture, or joint of bones. 

With relation. to the motion of the bones in 
their articul tions, there is a twofold liquor pre. 
pared for the inunciion and lubrification of thor 


heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, ſupplied 
by certain glandules ſeated in the articulations. 


Ra 

2. The act of forming words. . 

I conceive that an extreme ſmall, or an ex-, 
treme great ſound, cannot be articulate, but 
that the articulation requireth a mediocrity of 
Bag 

By articulation T mean a peculiar motion and figure 
of ſome parts belonging to the mouth, between 
the throat and lips. Holder. 

3. {In botany.] The joints or knots in ſorus 
e as the cane. 

AAT IT ICE. u. f. [artificium, Lat.] 

I. Trick; fraud; ftratagem. 

It needs no legends, no ſervice in an unknown 
tongue; none of all theſe laborious artifices of ig- 
norance; none of all theſe cloaks and coverings. ' 

Carb. 

2. Art; trade; ; ſkill obtained by ſcience or 
practice. 

Ax rie RR. 2. J. ſartifcx, Lat.] 

1. An artiſt; a manufacturer ; one by whom 
any thing is made. 

The lights, doors, and ſtairs, rather directed 
to the uie of the gueſt, than to the eye of the 


artificer. Sidler y. 
The great acer would be more than ordina- 
rily exact in drawing his own picture. South, 


In the practices of artificers, and the manufac- 


tures of ſeveral Kinds, the end being propoſed, 


we find out Ways. : Lockee 
2 for ger; a contriver. | c 
He ſfuon aware, 
Each perturbation ſmooth'd with outward calm, 
-trtificer of fraud! and was the firſt 
That practis'd faliehoud under laintly Mew. 
b Milzons 
Th' artificer of hes 
Renews th' aſſault, and his laſt batt” ry _ 
: Peg ye: To 
3. A dexterous or artful fellow : not in ute. 7 
Let you Moe; cunning art ificer. Len. Fon, un 
ARTIFI'CLAL. adj. | artificiel, Fr.] 
1. Made by art; Not natural. 
Baſilius uſed the artificial day of torches to 
lighten the ſports their inventions could COntrive. 
Sich y. 
The curtains cloſely drawn the light to ſkreeny 
As if he had contriv'd to lie unſcen : 
Thus cover'd with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office. Dr vel 


There is no natural motion pen petual; yet — 
CO 


And cry, Content, to that which grieves my 


ous party, and then with uſual methods confirmed 
Sewift. | 


proofs on confiderations which ariſe from the ge- 


Tithms. | 


Plants his artillery 'gainſt the weakeſt place. 


ART 


goth not binder but that it is poſſible to contrive | 


ſuch an artificial revolution. Wilkins, 
2. Fictitious; not genuine. 
Why, I can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile, | 
heart, ; | 85 : 
And wet my checks with anti tears. Shake. 
The reſolution which we cannot reconcile to 
public good, has been ſupported by an obſequi- 


by an fc / majority. 
z. Arttul ; contrived with {kill, 
Theſe ſeem to be the more artificial, as thoſe of 
a ſingle perſon the more natural governments. 
: | Temple. 
AnTirictiat Arguments. [In rhetorick.] Are 


nius, induſtry, or invention of the orator ;- which 
are thus called, to diſtinguiſh them from laws, au- 
thorities, citations, and the like, which are ſaid to 
be ine, arguments. 

ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a ſector or ſcale, are 
lines ſo contrived as to repreſent the logarithmick 
{ines and tangents ; which, by the help of the line 
of numbers, ſolve, with tolerable exactneſs, queſ- 
tions in trigonometry, navigation, Sc. Chambers. 

ARTIFICIAL Numbers, are the ſame with loga- 


ArTiIrYclALLY. adv. | from artificial.] 
1. Artfully ; with ſkill ; with good contrivance. 
Hou cunningly he made his faultineſs leſs, how 
«1'ificia/ly he ſet out the torments of his own con- 
ſcience, | Sidney. 
Should any one be caſt upon a deſolate iſland, 
aud, find there a palace artificially contrived, and 
curiouſly adorned. | Ray. 
2. By art not naturally. | _Y 
It is covered on all fides with earth, crumbled 
into powder, as if it had been artificially ſifted. . 
Addiſon. 
ARxTIFYCIALNESS. u. /. [from artificial.] Art- 
fulneſs. Die. 
AzTir1crovus. adj. [from artifics.] The ſame 
with artificial, „ 
AT ILL Rx. n. ſ. It has no plural. Jartillerie, Fr.) 
1, Weapons of war; always uſed of miſſive 
WEaponss | 
And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and 
{aid unto him, Go, carry them unto the city. 
1 | I Samuel. 
2. Cannon; great ordnance. 
Have 1 not heard great ordnance in the field ? 
And heav'n's artillery thunder in the ſkies? | 
| Shakef. 
III to the Tower with all the haſte I can, 
To view th' artillery and amunition. Shake. 
Upon one wing the arti/lery was drawn, being 
fixteen pieces, every piece having pioneers to plain 
the ways. | Hayward. 
He that views a fort to take it, | 


Denham. 
Ak ri54/n.n, ſ. [ French. 
1. Artiſt ; profeſſor of an art. . 
What are the moſt judicious arti/ans, but the 
mimicks of nature. Watton's Architecture. 
Beſt and happieſt artiſan, 
Beit of painters, if you can, 
With your many colour'd art, 
Draw the miſtreſs of my heart. 
2. Manufacturer; low tradeſman. 
I who had none but generals to oppoſe me, muſt 
have an artiſan for my antagonitt. Addiſon. 
Alas T. nf. [artifle, Fr.] | 
1. The profetſor of an art, generally of an art 
mannal. . 
How to build ſhips, and dreadful ordnanee caſt, 
Inſtruct the 47, and reward their baſte. 
a Waller. 
Rich with the ſpoils of many a conquer'd land, 
All arts and ar:iffs Theſeus could command, 
Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better fame: 
The maſter painters and the carvers came. Dryden. 
When I made this, an artiſi undertook to imitate 
it; but unng another way, fell mach ſhort. 
| : Netten Opticks. 


Guardian. 


AS 


2. A \!fu! man; nat a novice, 
If any one thinks himſelf an u, at this, let 


| him number up the parts of his cluld's body. 


Lecke. 

A'rTLESSLY. adv. [from 47/75. | 

I. In an artleſs manner; without ſkill. 

2. Naturally; fincerely ; without craft. 

Nature and truth, though never ſo low or vul- 
gar, are yet pleaſing when openly and art re- 
preſented. Pope. 

A'rTLESS. adj. from art and A.] 

1. Unſkilful; wanting art: ſometimes with the 
particle . 

The tugh-ſhoo'd plowman, ſhould he quit the 

land, 
Artleſ7 of ſtars, and of the moving ſand. Dryden. 
2. Without fraud; as, an art/eſs maid. 

3- Contrived without ſkill; as, an arte; 
tale. 

ArvnniNa'cEous. adj. | arundinaccus, LT Of 
or like reeds. ict. 

Axux DN EOUs. adj.[ arundineus, Lat.] Abound- 
ing with reeds. t 

As. conjuntt. | als, Teut.] 

I. In the ſame manner with ſorgething elſe. 

When thou doſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt. 
| Shakeſp. 

In ſinging, as in piping, you excel; 
And ſcarce your maſter could perform ſo well. 

85 Dryden. 

T live as 1-did, I think as I did, I love you as I 
did; but all theſe are to no purpoſe : the wortd 
will not live, think, or love as I do. Swift. 

2. In the manner that. 

Mad os I was, 1 could not bear his fate 
With ſilent grief, but loudly blam'd the ſtate. 

| . Dryden's En. 

The landlord, in his ſhirt as he was, taking a 
candle in one hand, and a drawa ſword in the 
other, ventured out of the room. 
- Arbuthnot and Pope. 

3- That; in a conſequential ſenſe. 

The cunningeſt mariners were ſo conquered by 
the ſtorm, as they thought it beſt with ſtricken 
ſails to yield to be governed by it. Sidney. 

He had ſuch a dexterous proclivity, as his teach- 
ers were fain to reſtraia his forwardneſs. 

Wotton. 

The relations are ſo uncertain, as they require 
a great deal of examination. Bacon. 

God ſhall by grace prevent fin ſo ſoon, as to 
keep the foul in the virginity of its firſt inno- 
cence. . South. 

4. In the ſtate of another. 

Madam, were I as you, I'd take her counſel ; 
I'd ſpeak my own diſtreſs. 

A. Philips. Diftreſſed Mother. 
5. Under a particular conſideration; with a 
particular reſpect. 

Beſides that law which concerneth men as men, 
and that which belongs unto men as they are men, 
linked with others in ſome ſociety ; there is a 
third which touches all ſeveral bodies politick, ſo 
far forth ag one of them hath public concerns 
with another. Heooker's Feelefraſtical Polity. 

Dar'ſt thou be as good as thy word now ?— 
Why, Hal, thou knoweſt, as-thou art but a 
man, I dare; but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, 
as I fear the roaring of the lion's whelp. - 

| | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

The objections that are raiſed againtt it as a tra- 

gedy, are as follow. 


Gay's Pref. to What d. ye call it. 


6. Like; of the ſame kind with. 

A fimple idea is one uniform idea, as ſweet, 
bitter. Watts. 

7. In the ſame degree with, _ 

Where you, unlefs you are as matter blind, 


Conduct and beauteous diſpoſition find. Blackmore. i 


Well haſt thou ſpoke, the blue-eyed maid re- 
plies. x 
Thou good old man, benevolent as wiſe. 
2 Pope's Odyſſey. 
he As if; according to the manner that would 


"AG 
The ſquire began nigher to approach, 
And wind his horn under the caftle-wall, 
That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. 
Fairy Queen, 
They all contended to creep into his humour, 
and to do that, as of themfelves, which they con- 


ceived he deired they thould do. Hayward. 
Contented in a neſt of ſnow | | 

He hes, as he his bliſs did know, 

And to the wood no more would go. Waller. 


So hot the aſſault, ſo high the tumult roſe, 


A all the Dardan and Argolick race 


Had been contracted in that narrow ſpace. 
: Dryden. 
Can miſery no place of ſafety know, 
The noiſe purſues me whereſoe'er I go, 
As fate ſought only me. Dryden's Aureng xebe. 
9. According to What. 
Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
miniſters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 


gave to every man. 1 Cor. 
Their figure being printed, 
As juſt before, I think, I hinted, 
Alma inform'd can try the caſe. Prior. 


The republick is ſhut up in the great duke's 
dominions, who at preſent is very much incenſec 
againſt it. The occaſion is as follows. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

10. As it were; in ſome ſort. | 

As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they 
thonght king Richard had ſaid enough for 
them; and took them to be but as of the king's 
party, becauſe they were in his power, and at 
his diſpoſal. Bacon's Henry VII. 

11. While at the ſame time that. 

At either end, it.whiſtled as it flew, 

And as the brands were green, ſo dropp'd the dew ; 

Infected as it fell with ſweat of ſanguine hue. 

Dryden. 

Theſe haughty words Alecto's rage provoke, 

And frighted Turnus trembled as ſhe ſpoke. 
Dryden. 

So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with 

ſtains 

Of ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 

Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines. 

Addiſon's Cate. 

12. Becauſe. 

He that commanded the injury to be done, is 
firſt bound ; then he that did it ; and they alſo 
are obliged who did ſo affiſt, as without them the 
thing could not have been done. Taylor. 

13. Becaufe it is, becauſe they are. : 

The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to 
nouriſh the tree, as thoſe-that would be trees, 
themſelves. _ Bacen. 

14. Equally. 

ITY "kh the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace 

As many voices iiſue, and the ſound | 

Of Sybil's word as many times rebound. Dryden. 
15, How ; in what manner. 

Men are generally permitted to publiſh books, 
and contradi& others, and even themſelves, as 
they pleaſe, with as little danger of being con- 
futed, as of being underſtood. Bayle. 

16. With; anſwering to le or ſame. 

Siſter, well met; whither away ſo faſt ?— 
Upon the like devotion as yourſelves, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. | 
> Sha teſp. Rich. III. 
17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to as. _ 
Every offence committed in the ſtate of nature, 

may, in the ſtate of nature, be alſo punithed, and 

as far forth as it may in a commonwealth. Lac fe. 

A; ſare as it is good, that kunan nature ſhould 
exiſt ; ſo certain it is, that the circular revolu- 
tions of the earth and planets, rather than other 
motions which might 28 poſſibly have been, do 
declare God. Bentliy. 

18. Going before , in a comparative ſenſe; 
the firſt as being ſometimes underſtood. 

Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. Addiſon. 

Bright as the ſun, and like the morning fair. 


| Granville, 
19. Anfivering to ,. 
Vo. I. Ne. 4. 0 T5 
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Is it not every man's inter:K, that there ſhould 


be ſuch a governour of the world «as deſigus our 


happineſs, as would govern us for our advan- 
tage ? Tillotſor 
— 
20. Having ſo to anſwer it; in a conditional 
ſenſes 
A far as they carry light and conviction to any 
other man's underſtandi ing, % far, 1 hope, my 
labour may be of uſe to him. Locke. 
2. So is ſometimes underſtood. 
A; m my ſpeculations I have endcavoured to 


extinguiſh pafſion and prejudice, 1 ara Kell de- 


firoas of doing ſome good in this paiticular. 
Spectator. 
2. Anſwering to /» conditional. 
So may th auſpicious 8 785 of love, 
To thee, O ſacred thin, be kind ; 

thou to whom the By I commends, 

The ok or poets an of friends, . 

Doſt it thy comm; itted pledge rettore. Dryden 

23. ner ore le it is Sometimes redundant; but 
this is in 105 ue age. 

A how, 4 ear. Syphax ? Addiſon's Cato, 
24. It ſcems to be redundant before yet; to 
$ Times 
FROn h it war continued ive vears, and 
this hath as * CT laſted but ! ſix Ye er there Bat!! 8 
much more action in the preſent war. A.lliſon. 

25, In a ſenſe of compurifon, followed by /½. 

hen a dab- chick wacdles through the copſe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops; 
So lab' ring on, with ſhoulders, bands, and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread. Cs 

25. As rok; with reſpect to. 
£7; for the reſt of thoſe who have written a- 
©: galuiſt me, they deſerve not the leaſt notice. 
Dr yden's Fables, Preface. 

27. As ir; in the ſame manner that it would 
be if, 

Anſwering their queſtions, as if it were a mat- 


ter that needed it. Locke. 
they mould wiſe it with moderation, and nut make 


28. A5 To; with reſpect to. 
I pray thee, ſpeak to me @ 2 thy think! ings, 
As thou doſt ruminate; and give thy w orif of 
thoughts . | 
The worlt of words Shakel, Othelig. 
They pretend, iu general, to great refinements, 
as te what regards Chriſtianity. 
Addiſen en Italy. 
I was miſtaken «5-79 the day, placing that ac- 


cident about thirty-ſix hours ſooner than it hap- 


pened. S* V. 

29. AS WELL AS; equally with. 

Fach man's mind has ſome peculiarity, a; 
wv.'! a; his face, that diftinguiſhes him from all 
ot hers. Lack: 

It 1s adorned with admirable dal ſculpture, 
a5 well modern as ancient, Add {jon 61 leah, | 

30. As Thon; as if. ; 

Theie ſhould be at firſt gently treated, as 
t25:55 we expected an impoſthwnation. 

Sha! 72 1 Surger + 

AST DULCIS. See BTNZOIN. 

ASA FOETIDAA. u. . A gum or reſin 

ASS FoEKTIDA & bro: naht from the Eaft 
Indies, of a ſharp taſte, and a firvong offenſive 


Amell; which is faid to diftil during the heat of 


3 from a little ſhrub. Chamber ;. 

AS ARAB. . u. J. e Lat.] The name 
of a Plant. | 

AS TIN E. adj. | from. afbetos.] Something 
incombuſtible, or that partakes of the nature anc 
qualities of the api, afb. Pos 

ASBESTOS n. J. | 45; . A ſort of native 
fe ſtone, which. may be- ſplit into threads 
and tilaments, from one inch to ten inches it 
enzth, very fine, brittl-, yet ſomewhat tractable, 
ic, and of a greviih colour. It is almoſt infi- 
pid ta the taſte, indy le in water ain! en- | 
dued with the wouderful property of remaining 


- unconiaumed inthe tire. Put in two trials before 


the Roy?) Society, a piece of cloth made of this 

ſtone was found to loſe a dram of its weigh. 

each time. This ſtone is found in Angleſey in 
M ales, and in Abel dcenſhire in Scotland. 

Cbamd ers. 

3 1 


ASC 
AST RIDES. u.. &rangls, [from 4 dmg, u, to 
leap. | Little worms in the rectum, 10 C called 
from their continual troubleſome motion, cauiing 
an intolerable itchuig. QUINCY. 
To ASCE/ND. v. n. | aſcend», Lat.] 
1. To move upwards ; ; to-mourt ; to rife. - 
Then to the heav/n of heav'ns thai! be o/cend 
With victory, triumphing througli the air 
Over his foes and thine. Aſilton. 
2. To proceed from one degree of good to ano- 
ther. 
By theſe ſteps we ſhall H to more juſt ideas 
of the glory of Jeius Chit, who is intimately 
united to God, and js one with him. 
| IFatts's In prov. ment of *he Mind 
2. To ftand higher in genealogy | 
The only inceſt was in the Aſcending, not colla- 
ceral branch; as when parents and children mar- 
ried, this Was -ACCOUNtCe 4 ince ſt. 
Frenmes N. Oe ON the Odyſſey. 
To Aer. v. à. To climb up any thing. 
They afcnd the mountai: * they deſcend the 


vallie: D in:y * Ie ve lation exanmund. 


"A's or 1 NDABLE. 8 {from a/ ud. That may 


be aſcended. N Dt. 
As rNDANT n. ſ. [from aſcend. 
1. The part of the ect ptick at any particular 
time above the horizon, which is ſuppoſed by 
aitrulogers to have great influence. 
2. Height ; elevation. 
He was initiated, in order to gain inſtruction 


in ſciences that were there in their higheit 4/ 


cendant. Temple, 

2- Superiority ; influence. 

Py the ejcendant he had in his underſtanding, 
and the dexterity of his nature, he could perſuade 
lum very much. Claren. 

Some ſtar I fi id, 

Has giv'n thee an «;ttndant o'er my mind. 

Ds Dryden. 

When they have got an aſcendunt over them, 


themiclves ſcarecrow's. Locke. 

g. One of the degrees of Kindred re cone up- 
Wards. 

The moſt Seti 0 kind of baſtards, are in- 
celtuous boſtirds, which are begotten between 
aſcendants and deicendants. in infinitum ; and be- 
CEE collaterals, as far as the divine prohibition. 

life's Parergon. 

As c HN DAN. adj. | 

1. Supericur; predominant ; ; overpowering. 

Chriſt outdocs Moſes, before he diſplaces him; 
and ſhews an aſcendant ſpirit above him. South. 

2. In an: Arological tenſe, above the horizon. 


85 et him ſtudy the conſtellation of Pegaſus, 


hich is about that time aſcendent. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

AscRNDENcVY. u. J [From &ſcend. | Influence; 
Power, 

Cuſtom has tome aſc: ality over under ſtanding, 
and what at one time ſeemed decent, appears 
diſagteeabie afterwards. Watts. 

AscrixsS1o0N. n. f. aſcenſio, Lat.] | 

1. The act of aſcending or rifing ; frequently 
applied to the viſible clevation of our Saviour to 
heaven. | 

Then riſing from his grave, 
Spoil'd principalities, and pow rs, triumpird 
In open ſhew; and, with aſcen/fon bright, . 
Captivity led captive e through the air. 5 
. Loft. 


2. The thing Küng, or mounting. 


Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiv- 


ing the brain doth only ſatfer from yaporous 
Aces :/a9ns from the ſtomach. 
Brown's V. gar Et rours. 
Ascr/xs10x, in aſtronomy, is either right or 
edltque. Right aſcenſion of the ſun, or a tar, is 
that degree of the equinoctial, counted from the 
beginning of Aries, which riſes with the ſun or 
ſtar in a right Here. Oblique aſcenſion is an arch 
of the equator intercepted between the rſt point 
of Aries, and that -point of the equator which 
rites together with a ſtar in an oblique ſphere. 


ASCENSION DAY, The day on yhich the 


— 


ASC: 


aſcenſion of our Saviour is commemorated, cbm. 
monly called Holy Thurſday ; the Thurſday but 
one be fore whitiuntide. 

Asct/xs10NAL Difference, is the difference be- 
tween the right and oblique afcenfion of the fame 


point, to the ſurface of the ſphere. Chambers. 
Ascu'xs1vE. adj. | from àſcend.] In a ſtate of 
aſcent : not in uſe. 
The cold augments when the days begin to en. 
creaſe, though the ſun be then aſcer/fve, and re- 


turning from the winter tropick. 


Brown's Fulzar Errours, 
As cENT. n. . [ afcenſus, Lat.) 
1. Riſe; the act of riſing; the act of mounting. 
To him with ſwift aſcent he up return'd, 
Into his bliſsful boſom reatium'd 
In glory, as of old. Millon. 
2. The way by which one aſcends. 
The temple, and the ſeveral degrees of gert, 
whereby men did climb up to the ſome ©, 258 if it 
had been a ſc ala coli, be all poetical and fabulous, 


| | It was a rock 
Conſpicuous far; winding with one agent 
Acceſſible from earth, one ent'rance hugh. Mitten. 
3- An eminence, or high place. 
No land like Italy erects the ſight, 
By ſuch a vaſt aſcent, or ſwells to ſuch a height, 
Addi 77. 
A wide flat cannot be pleaſant in the Elytran 
fields, unleſs it be diverſified with depreiled val- 
leys and ſwelling aſcents. Hentliy. 
To ASC ERT ALI N. v. a. [acertener, Fr.] 
1. To make certain; to fix; to eftabliih. 
The divine la both aſcertaineth the truth, and 
ſupplicth unto us the want of other laws, Hoch. 
Money differs from uncoined ſilver in this, 
that the quantity of flyer i in each piece is c 
tained by the ſtamp. Locke, 


often with of. 

Right judgment of myſelf, may give me the 
other certainty, that is, aſcertain me that I am in 
the number of God's children.“ 

Hammond s Practical Catechtjne. 

This makes us act with a i 25 of mind and 
wonderful tranquility, becauſe it e/cexturms us of 
the goodneſs of our w 48 Dryden' Diff ſney. 

ASCERTA'INER, n. J. [from certain] Ilie 
perſon that proves or eſtablithes. | 

ASCERTAINMENT.#./. {from aſcertain. ] A ſet- 
tled rule; an eſtabliſhed ſtandard. 

For want of aſcertainment, how far a writer may 
expreſs his good withes for his county, mnoceut 
intentions may be charged with crimes. 

Sevift to Lo d Middleton. 


in exerciſes of devotion and mortification. 
None lived fuch long lives as monks and her- 


courſe of the ſevereſt abſtinence and devotion. 
Youth, 
 Asce/T1Ck. u. g. he that retires to devotion 
* mortification; a hermit. 

I am far from commending thoſe aſceticts, thats 
out of a pretence of keeping themſelves unſpotted 
from the world, take up their quarters in de- 
ſarts. No Ft 


what is in man; and that ſkill! can ſcarce be 
attained by an aſcetick in his folitudes. 
1 | Aitterbury. 


out, and cue, a ſhadow. | Thoſe people who, at 
certain times of the year, have no ſhado at 
noon; ſuch are the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, becauſe they have the ſun twice a-year de- 


Die? 


| tical to them. 12. 
Ascii Es. u. /. [from &oz@-, a bladder. | A 


particular ſpecies of dropſy; a ſwelling of the 
lower belly and depending parts, from an ex- 
travaſation and collection of water broke out of 


inveterate, is univerſally allowed to admit of n 
cure but by means of the manual I ion of 


capping. ; Du inc . 
5 'F hers 


Þaciun, 


2. To make confident; to take away doubt 


 Ascx'TICK. adj. [e&mwine; | Employed WhO 


mits, ſequeſtered from plenty to a conſtant «a/c11c4 


He that preaches to man, ſhould underſtand 


ASCII. n. |. I has no ſingular. ſtrom a, with. 


its proper vellels. This caſe, when certain and 


a mt - 


cavity of the abdomen. 


cauſe he was unwilling to provoke the emperor, 


_ pretended. 


odd lube. The male flowers, which grow at a 


| Dutch. 


Teuuain of burned bodies. 


ASH 


There are two kinds of dropſy, the anafarca, | 
called alſo leucophlegmacy, when the extravaſated 
matter ſwims in the cells of the membrana adi- 
pola ; and the -/{cr/es, when the water poſſeſſes the 


Sh¹ν‘ Surgery. 
AsciF1caL} adj. | from cit.] Belonging to 
AScvrick. an aſcites; dropſical; hydro- 

ical. 

: Wen it is part of another tumour, it is hy- 

dropicel, either anaſarcous or ia. 

Wiſcmn's Surgery. 

Asctrirtous. adj, [Caſcilitius, Lat.] Supple- 
mental; additional; not inherent ; not origi- 
nal. 
Homer has been reckoned an aſci:iziou5 name, 
from ſome accident of his life. | Pape. 

As cn E. adj. | from aſcribe.] That which 
may be aſcribed. 

The greater part have been forward to reject it, 
vpon a miltaken perſuaſion, that thoſe phaznomena 
are the effects of nature's abhorrency of a vacuum, 
which ſeem to be more fitly ibi to the weight 
and fpring of the air. : Boyle. 

To ASCRYBE: v. g. [aſcrib), Lat.] 

1. To attribute to as a cauſe. | 

The cauſe of his baniſhment is unknown, be- 


by aſcriving it to any other reaſon than what was 
| Dryden 
To this we may juſtly aſc- be thoſe jealouſies, and 
encroachments, which render mankind uneaſy to 
one another. Rogers. 
2. To attribute as a quality to perſons, or acci- 
dent to ſubſtance. OR 
Thefe perſections muſt be ſomewhere, and 
therefore may much better be aſcribed to. God, in 
whom we 1uppoſe all other perfections to meet, 
than to any thing elſe, Tillotſon. 
ASH, IR. 2. . [oſcriptin, Lat.] The act of 


aſcribing.  DiF#. 
Asch TUS. dj. | ofcriptitizs, Lat.] That 
which is aſcribed. It. 


ASR, u. ſ. | fraxinus, Lat. pc, Saxon. ] 
1. A tree. 
Ihis tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an 


remote diſtance from the fruit, have no petals, 
but confiſt of many ſtamina. The ovary becomes 
a ſeed veilel, containing one ſeed at the bottom, 
ſhaped like a bird's tongue. Miller. 

With which of old he charm'd the ſavage train, 

And call d the mountain %s to the plain. 
per. Dryden. 

2. The wood of the aſh. 

Let me twine | 

Mine arms about that body, where againſt 

My grajned / an hundred times hath broke, 
And ſcar'd the moon with ſplinters. 
Shakeſp. Cor iolanus. 

As u MHD. adj, | from ſham.] Touched with 
fame; generally with F before the cauſe of 
ſhame if a noun, and 72 if a verb. 

Profeſs publickly the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, 
not being aſhamed of the word of God, or of any 
Practices enjoined by it. Taylor's Holy Living. 

One wou'd have thought ſhe would have 

: ſtirr d; but ſtrove 

With modeſty, and was aſpamd to move. 

| Dr eden. 

This I have ſhadowed, that you may not be 

aſumed of that hero, whote protection you under- 
IE Dryden. 

ASH-CoLoURED. adj. from a/Þ and ur. 
Coloured between brown and grey, like the bark 
Of an aſhen branch. 

Clay, aſteeloured, was part of a ſtratum which 
lay above the ſtrata of ſtone. Woodward on Fo/ſit;. 
A'SHEX. adj. [from a/þ.] Made of ath wood. 

At once he ſaid, and threw 
His aſben ſpear 3 which quiver'd as it flew. _ 
p Dryden. 
A'SHES. n. ſ. wants the ſingular. aca, Sax. aſcbe, 


8 
Taice, 


1. The remains of any thing burnt. 
Some relicks would be left of it, as when a 


| 


| 


* 


| 


4 
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all that he brought thither 4e, would have been 


AS K 


This late diſſenſion, grown betu ixt the peers, 

Burns under feigned ajbes of forged love, 

And wlll at latt break out into a flame. 
Shakofp. Henry VI. 

Aſpes contain a very fertile ſalt, and are the beit 
manure for cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain 
doth not wath away their ſalt. Mortimer Huſbandry. 

2. The remains of the body; often uſed in 
poetry for the carcafe, from the ancient practice of 
burning the dead. : 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 
Pale afbc; of the houſe of Lancaſter ! 
Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood! 
| 8 hak:jpeare 0 

To great Lzertes I bequeath 

A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death ; 
Leſt, when the fates his royal ah, claim, 
The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs name. Pope. 

A'SHLAR, x. ſaſ with maſons.] Free ſtones a: 
they come out of the quarry, of different lengths, 
breadihs, and thickneſſes. 

A'SHLEERING. . ſ. | with builders.] Quarter- 
ing in garrets, about two foot and a half or three 
foot high, perpendicular to the floor, and reaching 
to the underſide of the rafters. Bulder's Dit. 

As Holx E. adv. [ from @ and /borc.] | 

1. On ſhore; on the land. 

The poor Engliſhman riding in the road, having 
undone, Raleigh. 

2. To the ſhore; to the land. 

We may as bootleſs ſpend our vain command, 

As ſend our precepts to the leviathan 

To come aher e. Shak:ſpeare's Henry V. 

May thy billows rowl are 
The beryl, and the golden ore. Millon's Camus. 
Moor'd in a Chian creek, a/bore I went, 
And all the following night in Chios ſpent. 
Addijon's Ovid. 

ASHWEDNESDAY .n. ſ. The firſt day of Lent, fo 
called from the ancient cuſtom of ſprinkling aſhes 
on the head. 

A'SHWEED. #./. [from ah and werd. An herb. 

Als uv. adj. | from ah.] Aſh- coloured; pale; 
inclining to a whitith grey. 

Oft have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt _ 

Of a/by ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs. 


As Vp R. adv. ſ from a and /ide.] 

1. To one fide; out of the perpendicular direc- 
tion. 

The ſtorm ruſh'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt ; 
The flames were blown gd, yet ſhone they brigin, 
Fann'd by the wind, and gave a ruffied light. 

Dryden. 

2. To another part; out of the true direction. 

He had no brother ; which though it he a com- 
fortable thing for kings to have, yet it draweth the 
ſubjects eyes a little g/. Bac. on. 

3. From the company; as, to ſpeak a/ide. 

He took him a/, from the multitude. 

Mark, vii. 33. 

A's ix ARv. adj. CA i, Lat.] Belonging to 
an als. Didi. 

A“s Iv IN E. adj. {from afrus, Lat.] Belonging 
to an aſs. 

You thall have more ado to drive onr dulleſt 
youth, our ſtocks and. ſtubs from ſuch nurture, 
than we have now to hale our choiceft and hope- 
fulleſt wits to that afinine feaſt of ſory thiſtles and 
brambles. | Milton. 

To ASK. v. a. apcian, Saxon. 

I. To petition; to beg: ſometimes with an 
accu ſutive only; ſometimes with far. 

When thou doſt a me Hi, V1 kneel down, 
And a of thee forgiven. ſ fo Shak {pear e. 

We have nothing elfe to 4, but that 

Which you deny already: yet will at, 

That, if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 

Mey hang. upon your hardneſs. Sha beſpeare. 

In long journies, t your matter {cave to give ale 
to the horſes. Exiſt. 

2. To demand; to claim: as, to aft a price for 
goods. 

Aſt me never ſo much dovery and gift, and 1 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ASK 


zive me the damſel to wife. Genz/is, XxXxiw. 12. 
He ſaw his friends, Who, helm d beneath 
the waves, 4 

Their funeral honours claim'd, and d fheir 

| quiet graves. Dryden's Ad. 

3- To queſtion. . 

O inhabitant of Aroer, ſtand by the way. and 
-ſpy, aſt him that flieth, aud her that efcapeth, 
and ſay, what is done? Jerenuab, XIV. 49. 

4. To enquire; with after before the thing. 

He ſaid, wherefore is it that thou daſt ok <ftcr 
My name? And he bleſſed him there. 

CGeng/ts, XXX. 29. 

c. To require, as phyſically neceſſary. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter 
requires it, to enlarge and veer out all ſail ;. fo to 
rake it in and contract it, is no leſs praiſe when 8 
argument doth aſk it. Ben Jonſon. 

A lump of ore in tlie bottom of a mine will be 
ſtirred by two men's ſtrength ; which, if you 
bring it to the top of the earth, will ix men to 
ſtir it. Bacon. 

The adminiſtration paſſes into different hands at 
the end of two months, which contributes to dif- 
patch: but any exigence of ſtate a much longer 
time to conduct any deſign to its maturity. Addi au. 

To ASK. v. u. 

1. To petition; to beg: with for before the 
thing. a 
My ſon, haft thou ſinned ? do ſo no more, but 
aſe pardon i thy former fins. Ecclus. 3x1. 1. 

If he % for bread, will he give him a ttone ? 

Matt. ii. 9. 

2. To make enquiry ; with for or «7 before the 
thing. To enquire. 

Stand ye in the ways, and ſee, and a for the ol 
paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye ſhall find reſt for your ſouls. Jerem. vi. 15. 

For aſk now of the days that are paſt, wh:ch 
were before thee, ſince the day that God created! 
man upon the earth, ane t from the one fide; of 
heaven unto the other, whether there hath been 
any ſuch thing as this great thing is, cr hath been 
heard like it. Deut. iv. 32. 

Ask, As u, As, do all come from the Saxon 
| x7c, au aſh tree. Gibſon's Camden. 

Fo 

= oo rome adv, Sideways ; obliquely. 

Zelmane, keeping a countenance aſtance, as ſhe 
underſtood him not, told him, it became her evil. 

Sidn-y, 
His wannith eyes upon them bent aſtarce. 
And when he ſaw their labours well tuccecd, 
He wept for rage, aud threaten'd dire miſchaance. 
lui hte. 
Some ſav, he bid his angels turn . ng. 

The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 

From the ſun's axle; they with labour putli'd 

Oblique the centrick globe. Nr Fon. 

Asxa'uxT. edv. Obliquely ; on one fide. 

At this Achilles roll'd his furious eyes, 

Fi:'d on the King A; and thus repics, 

O, impudent. 

Since the ſpace, that lies on either fide 

The ſolar orb, is without limits wide, 

Grant that the ſun had happen'd to prefer” 

A feat «ſtant, but one diameter: 

Loſt to the light by that unhappy place, 

This globe had lain a frozen lonetome maſs. 

x Bluctuiere. 

Als Kr R. 2. ſ. [from aſe. ] 

I. Petitioner. 

Haye you p 
Ere now denied the after and, now again 
Or. lim that did not aſc, but mock, bettow. 
Sh. 5 e. 

The greatneſs cf the after, and the ſmallueſs of 
the thing aſked, had been ſufficient to euforce 15 
requeſt, South. 

2. Enquirer. | 

Every afk-r being ſatisfied, we may conclude, 
that all their conceptions of being in a place are 
the ſane. | _— Di: by of Bodics. 

A'5K£R. u. /. A water newt. 

Asα . adv. {from a and ſhew.] Aſide; with 
contempt. 8 


* 


* 
- 


O2 DIY For 


will give according as ye ſhall ſay unto me: but | 
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ol the belt perfumes. 


ASP 


For when ye mildly look wi h lovely hue, 
Then is my ſoul with life and love inſpir'd : 
. But when ye lowre, or look on me «ſtu, 
Then do I die. Sp: nſer. 
Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, 
Nor look aſtcw at what it ſaith ; | 
There's no petition in 1t,— | Prin. 
To As LAKE. v. a. | from a and flake, or Hack. 
To remit ; to mitigate ; to ſlacken. Obſolete. 
But this continual, cruel, civil war, 
No ſkill can ſtint, nor reaſon can aflake. 


Spenſe I. 


Whilſt ſeeking to a thy raging fire, 


Thou in me kind leſt much more great deſire. 
Spenſer 


As LAN adv. [from a rd un..] e ; 


On one ſide: not perpendicularly, 

There is a willow grows © A x. a brook, 

That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glatly ſtream; 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlci. 

Fe fell; the ſhaft 

Drove through his neck gſlant; he ſpurns the 

ground, 
And the ſoul Tues through the weazon's __ 
Tyan 
As H EE v. adv. [from a and fleep.] 4 
1. Sleeping; at reſt. 


How many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjects 


Are at this hour 2/{::p O gentle ſleep, 

Nature's ſoft nurie, how have I frighted thee ! 
Shakeſpeare. 

The diligence of trade, and noiſeful gain, 

And luxury more late were laid: 

All was the night's, and, in her ſilent reign, 

No ſound the reit of nature did invade. Dryd u 

There is no difference between a perſon e? 


and in an apoplexy, but that the one can be 


awaked, and 12g; other cannot. Arvuth not on Diet. 


2. To fice 
ifa man watch too wing it is odds but he will 
fall alleep. Bacon s F{ſays. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whiſpering winds ſoon lull'd ft; b. Miltn. 
As Lo“ E. ady. [from @ and fe. With de- 


clivity; obliquely ; not perpendicularly. 


Set them not upright, but e, a reaſonable 
depth under the ground. Bacon. 
The curſe p- 
Glanc'd on the ground ; with labour I muſt earn 
My bread: What harm? Idlenets had been worſe : 
My labour will ſuſtain me. Milian 
The knight did ſtoop, | 
And ſate on further fide pe. Hidibras. 
A5o/MaTovs. dj. [from , priv. and oujat, 2 
body.] Incorporeal, or without a body. 
As?. IJ J. [aſpi, Lat] A kind of ſer- 
A'spickx. | pent, whote poiſon kills without a 
poflibility of applying o2ny remedy. It is ſaid to be 


very ſmall, aud peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. 
* Thoſe that are bitten by it, die within three hours; 


and the manner of their dying being by fleep with- 


out any pain, Cleopatra choie it. Calmet. 


High- minded Cleopatra, that with ſtroke 

Of aſ's ſting, herſelf did kill. Fairy Qs geen. 
Scorpion, and , and amphiſbzna dire, 
And dipſas. Milton. 

Arp. u. ſ. A tree. See ASPEN. 

FAY of 401 AUS. . /. [ Latin. ] 

1. A plant called the roſe of Jeruſatem, or our 
Jady's roſe. 

2. The wood of 2 prickly tree, heavy, oleagin- 
ous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter to the taſte. ¶ pa- 
L:hu; at ords an oil of admirable ſc2nt, reputed one 
Chamber I, 

I gave a ſweet ſmell like cinnamon and au- 
thut, and I yielded a pleatant odour like the beſt 
myrrh. Ecclus. xxiv. 

As nAus. n. ſ. [Lat.] The name of a 
plant. It has a rofacecus flower of fix leaves, 
placed orbicularly, out of whoſe centre riſes the 
pointa!, which turns to a ſoft globular berry, full 


Of hard ſeeds. Millir. 


par agu affects the urine with a fetid ſmell, 
eſpecially if cut when they are white ; and there. 
fore have been ſuſpected by ſome phyſicians, as not 
Hiendly to the kidneys ; when they are older, and 


ASP 


they are not ſo agreeable. AA buli not on Ellima ns. 

A SPECT. . ſ. [ aſpectus, Lat. It appears n- 
ciently to have been pronounced with the accent 
on the laſt ſyllable, which is now PORE on tlie 
firſt. ] 

1. Look; air; appearance. 

I have preſented the tongue under a double 
aſpect, ſuch as may juſtify the definition, that it is 
the beſt and worſt part. Government of the longus. 

They are in my judgment, the image or picture 
of a great ruin, and have the true f a world 
lying i in its rubbiſh. Bunet's Theory, 

2. Conntenance ; look, 

Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn 
ſalt tears, 

Sham' d their -/pe4s with ſtore of childith drops. 

Sh ＋ pe are's Ric ha < III. 

I am ſearſul : wherefore frowns he thus? 

*Tis lus afpcct of terrour. All's not well. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Yet had his aſpe# nothing of ſevere, 
But ſuch a face as promis'd him ſincere. Dryd-n. 
Then ſhall thy Craggs (and let me call him 
mine) 

On the caſt ore another Pollio ſhine ; ; 

With abe open ſhall erect his head. Pope. 

3- Glance ; view; act of beholding. 

Fairer than faireſt, in his faining eye, 

W hoſe ſole ../p:.7 he counts felicity. Spenſer. 

When an envious or an amorous aſpecs doth in- 
lect the ſpirits of another, there is joined both af- 
fection and imagination. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


tion. 
The ſetting ſun c 

Slowly deſcended; and with right ape? 

Againſt the eaſtern gate of paradiſe, 

Levell'd his ev ening rays: "at 20 Loft. 

I have built a ſtrong wall, faced to the ſouth 
pe with brick. Swift. 

5. Diipoſition of any thing to ſomething elle ; 
relation. 

The light got from the oppoſite arguings of men 
of parts, thei: ing the different ſides of things, and 
their various aſpetts and probabilities, would be 
quite loſt, if every one were obliged to ſay after 
the ſpeaker. Locke. 

6. Diſpoſition of a planet to other planets. 

There's ſome ill planet reigns : 

I muſt be patient till the heavens look 

With an «ape? more favourable. 


| Not unlike that which aſtrologers call a con- 
junction of planets, of no very benign « ect the one 
to the other. Wotton. 
To the blank moon | 
Her office they prefcrib'd : to th' other five 
Their planet: ry motions, and gp, 
In ſextile, ſquar o, and trine,. and oppoſite. 
Paradiſe Lofe. 
Why does not ev ery ſingle ſtar ſhed a ſeparate 
influence, and have ajpects With Wer tar $ of their 
own conſtellation ?  Benily's Sermans. 
To ASPE'CT. v. a. [aſpicing Lac] To behold ; 
not uſed. 
Happy in their miſtake, thoſe. people whom 


| Ine northern pole aſpes ; whom fear of death 


(The greateſt of all human fears) ne'er moves. 
Temple. 


being the object of ſight. 

He was the ſole cauſe of this ajſpetab: and per- 
ceivable univerſal. Raleigh. 

To this uſe of informing us what is in this af 
peel. abe World, we ſhall ind the eye well fitted. 

Ray on the Creation. 

A5pYcT1oN. 1. . [from aſpcet.] Beholding ; 
view. 

A Mooriſh queen, upon aſpecrion of the picture 
of Andromeda, conceived and brought forth a 
fair one. Brown. 

A'sPEN, or As p. n. ſ. [ Dutch; 4%. Dan. 
epre, trembling, Sax. Sommer.] See Pop LAR, of 
which it is a ſpecies, The leaves of ths 1 tree al- 
ways tremble, 


| 1 | rein 


begin to ramify, they loſe this quality; but then 


4. Direction towards any point; ; view; poſi- 


Shakeſprore*s Winters Tale, 


ASPECTABLE. adj. [ aſpectabilis, Lat.] TINO 4 


42 
The 550 or aſp tree hath leaves much the tems 
with the poplar, ouly much ſmaller, and not {© 
white. Mortimer. 
The builder oak ſole king of foreſts all, 
The en, good for Itatues, the cypreſs funer al. 
ner. 
| Sx ? EN. adj. [from aſpor aſpen. ] 4 
„ Belonging to the aſp tree. 
Oh had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands, 
Tremble like ajpen leaves upon a lute. Shake /prave, 
No gale diſturbs the trees, | 
Nor ales leaves confeſs the gentleſt bre2ze. Cay, 
2. Made of aſpen wood. 
A'SPER. adj. C Lat. J. Rough; rugged. This 
word I have found only in the following paſſage. 
All baſe notes, or very treble notes, give an a;- 
er ſound ; for that the baſe ſtriketh more air than 
it can well ſtrike equally. : Bacon, 
To A'SPERATE. v. a. 8 Lat.] To 
roughen ; to make rough or uneven. | 
1 hoſe corpuſcles of colour, inſinuating them- 
ſelves into all the pores of the body to be dyed, 
may aſperate its ſuperficies, according to the big⸗ 


neſs and texture of the corpuſcles. Boyle. 
 ASPERA'TION. 2. f. [from aſperate. ] A making 
[1 Ough. Diaz. 


ASPERIFO'L1US. adj. [from aſper, rough, and 
folium, a leaf, Lat.] One of the diviſions of plauts, 
ſo called from the roughneſs of their leaves. 

_ AsPr/riTY. nf. [aſperitus, Lat. 

1. Unevenneſs ; roughneſs of ſurface. 

Sometimes the pores and aſper:ties of dry bodies 
are ſo iacommenſurate to the particles of the li- 
quor, that they glide over the ſurface. Boyle. 

2. Roughneſs of ſound, harthneſs of pronure 


Clation. 


3- Roughneſs, or r ruggedneſs of temper ; mo- 
roſeneſs; ſourneſs; crabbedneſs. 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhala- 
tions, will deſcend in ſhowers of bleſiings ; but 
the rigour and aſperity of the other, in a ſevere 
doom 1 upon ourſelves. Govern. of the T; nale. 

Avoid all unſeemlineſs and aſperiry of carriage; 
do nothing that may argue a peeviſh cr froward 


ſpirit. | Rogers. 
AsPERNA/TION. 7. 7. Laber natio, Lat.] Neg- 
lect; diſregard. Diel. 


Als ERous. adj. [aſper, Lat. ] Rough; une- 
ven. 

Black and White are the moſt af perous and une- 
qual of colours; ſo like, that it is hard to ditt: Ni 
guiſh them: black is the moſt 550 1 B. le. 

To ASPERSE. v. a. [ef:r20, Lat.] To be- 
ſpatter with cenſure or call umny. 

In the buſineſs of Ireland, beſides the oppor- 
tunity to aſperſe the king, they were ſafe end ugli. 

Clarenclen. 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raſhly 1 
And fingly mad, aſp ſe the ſov'reign reign. Te. 

Unjuſtly poets we aſpe. /, 

Truth ſhines the brighter clad in verſe. Szeꝶft. 

ASE KSION, u. £ [ aſper;fio, Lat.] 

A ſprinkling. 

ic thou doſt break her virgin knot "ORR 
All ſanctimonicus ceremonies, 

No ſweet au. ſhall the heav'ns Tet fall, 

To make this contract grow. Shake{pearts 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old, 
whereas the inſtauration gives the new unmixed, 
otherwite than with ſome little ape, 28 of the old, 
for taſte's ſake. Bacon. 

2. Calumny; cenſure. 

The ſame. aſperſious of the king, and the f. ame 
grounds of a rebellion. Dryd: 

ASPHA'CTICK. adj. | from aſs haltos. ] Gammy 3 ; 


| bituminous. 


And with aſphaltick flime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the mags beach 
They faſten'd. A lian 

ASPHALTOS. N. + DA pe. dg, bitumen.) A o- 
lid, brittle, black, bituminous, inflammable fub- 
ſtance, reſembling pitch, and chiefly found ſwim- 
ming on the ſurtace of the Lacus A[ph:/71te5, or 
Dead Sea, where anciently ſtood the cities of So- 
dom and Gomorrah. It is caſt up in the nature of 


| liquid PE from the bottom of this ſea ; and, 


being 


3 


lily. 


: Nor lofty Maro ſtoop to lyric lays. 


ASP 


bing thrown upon the water, ſwims like other | 


kat bodies, and condenſes gradually. 


ASPHALTUM, n. {. ¶ Lat.] A bituminous ſtone 


found near the ancient babylon, and lately in the 


province of Neufchatel ; which, mixed with 
other matt2rs, makes an excellent cement, incor- 


FF uptible by air, and impenetrable by water ; ſup- 


poſed to te the morter ſo much celebrated among, 
the ancieiits, with which the walls of Babylon 
were laid. Chambers. 
A“sPHODEL. u. . [lilio-aſphodelus, Lat.] Day- 


ſyhodeli were by the ancients planted near pu- 
rying- places, in order to ſupply the manes of the 


dead with nouriſhment. 


By thioſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of ah’ Pope. 
A'sP1CK, 1. J. [See Ase | the name of a ſer- 
ent. 
Why did I "ſcape thi invenom'd iet s rage, 
And all the fiery monſters of the deſart, 
To tee this day ? Addiſon. 
To A/SPIRATE. v. a. [aſpii „ Lat.] To pro- 


nounce with 3 tion, or full breath; as we 


aſpirate %%, boſe, and hog. 


To A/SPIRATE. v. u. [:/piro, Lat.] To be pro- | 


nounced with full breath. 
Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins 


either with a conſonant, or what | 15 its equivalent ; 
for our wv and þ aſpirate. Dryden 


A'SPIRATE. ad}. [aſpiratus, Tat.] Pronounced 
with full breath. 
For their being pervious, you may call them, 


if you pleaſe, perſpirite ; but yet they are not 
ofpirate, i. c. with Ach an Wer as B. Hold. 


As PIR 110. 1. /. [ aſpiratio, ! Lat.] 
1. A breathing after; an ard<nt with : uſed 


cenerally of a with for ſpiritual bleffings. 
A ſoul infpired with the warmett aſpirations af- 
tor celeſtial beatitude, keeps its power attentive. 
Watts. 
2. The act of aſpiring, or deſiring ſomething 
high and great. 
'Tis he; I ken the manner of his gate; 
He riſes on his toe: that ſpirit of his 


In aſpiration lifts him from the earth. Shakeſp care. 


3- The pronunciation of a vowed with full 
dreath. 


H is only a guttural aſpiration, i. e. a more for- 
cible impulſe of the breath from the lungs. Holla. 


wi ASPIRE. v. x. [aſpiro, Lat.] 

To defire with eagerneſs; to pant after 
fomerhing higher : ſometimes with the parti- 
cle to, 

_ Moſt excellent lady, no expectation in others, 
nor hope in himſclf, could % ire to a higher 
mark, than to we thought worthy to be praiſed by 


you. Sidney. 


His father's grave counſellors, by whoſe means 
he had ned to the kingdom, he cruelly tortured. 
Amnoll:s. 
Hence ſprings that univerſal ſtrong deſire, 
Which all men have of immortality : 
Not ſome few ſpirits unto this thought gie, 
But all men's minds in 2 this united be. 


Horace did ne'er aſpire to epic bays : : 
Roſcommon. 

Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely {wain ; 
I ſought not freedom, nor a, to gain, Dryd. 

Aſoiri ing to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aftiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope. 

2. Sometimes with after. 

Thoſe are raiſed above fenſe, and aſpire ft * 
im mortality, who believe the perpetual duration 
of their fouls. Fi llos ſon. 

There is none of us but who weould be thought, 
throughout the whole courſe ot his life, to aſpire 
after immortality. 

3. To riſe; to tower. 


There is betwixt that ſmile we would | aſpiretoy, | 
That ſweet aſpect of princes and our ruin, 


More Pangs and fears than war or women have. 


Spak: peur b. 


My own by eath ſtill foment the fire, 


W hich flames as — as * can as Wall: | 


Dames. 


Atterbur y. 


ASS 
Asp RN R. n. ſ. [from aſpire.] One that ambi- 
tiouſly ſtrives to be greater than he is. 
| They ween'd 
To win the mount of God ; and on his throne, 


To ſet the envier of his Kate, the proud 
Apirer : but their thoughts prov'd fond and van. 


Milton. 
As vox TA TIOx. nf. [aſportatio, Lat.] A car- 
Diet. 


rying away. 

Asqu'ixT. adv. [ from a and ſquint.] Oblique- 
ly; not in the ſtrait line of viſion. 

A ſingle guide may direct the way better than 
five hundred who have CONtrary views, 5 look 
aj Fe or ſhut their eyes. Swwafr. 

Ass, nf. [af , Lat.] 

1. An animal of burden, remarkable for ſlug- 
giſnneſs, patience, hardineſs, coarſeneſs of food, 


and long life. 


You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
Which, like your fs, and your dogs and mules, 
You uſe in abject and in flavith part, 

Boone you bought them. Shakeſp. 
A ſtupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 
1 do begin to perceive that I am made an aſs, 
Shake Jpeare. 
That ſuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this ajs /—a woman 
that 
Bears all down with her brain; and yet her ſon 


| Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. 


Shakeſpeare. 
To ASSA'IL. v. 4. [aſſiilli., Fr. 
1. To attack in a hottile manner; to aſſault; 
to fall upon; to invade. 
So when he ſaw his fiatt' ring arts to fail, 
W ith greedy force he gan the fort t aff. ut. 
Fairy Deen, 
2. 10 attack with argument; cenſure; or mo- 


tives applied to the paſſions. 


My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us Hi the family of York. Shak: ſp. 
She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, 


| Nor bide th' encounter of afin eyes. Sb 


How have I fear'd your fate] but fear'd it mo 455 


{ When love ai d you on the Libyan coat. Dryd. 


All books he reads, and all he reads a, 
From Dryden's Fables down to D—y's Tales. 
Pope. 
In vain Thaleſtris with Gd afſails ; 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails ? Pope. 
ASSA1LABLE. adj. | from il. That witch 


may be attacked. 


Banquo and his Fleance, lives.— 
But in them nature's copy's not eternal. — 
here's corafort yet, they are aſſailal le. Shak-/; 

Ass WLAN T. . 85 5/12", Fr.] He that at⸗ 
tac ks in en to d. fen. lant. 

The ſame was fo well encountered by the de- 
fendants, that the obſtinacy of the atfailonts did 
but increaſe the loſs. Huyward. 

I'll put mytelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of ember ſmirch my face, 
The like do you ; = thall we paſs along, 
And never ſtir n=. Shak: * eare. 
Ass N LAN T. adj. Attacking ; invading 
And as ev'ning dragon came, 

Aſſ:i/avt on the perched rooits 

Of tame villatick fow!, Aſillan. 

Ass LER. n. . [from aſſiil.] One who 2:- 
tacks another. 

Palladins heated, ſo purſued our M Nailers, that 
one of the! m ſlew him. Srin'y. 

Ass A &Nick. . . A little animal of Virgi- 
nia, which is ſaid to fly by ſtretching out its ſhoul- 
ders andits Kin, and is called in Englim the flying 
ſqurre!. TrewO x, 

Ass ART. . ſ. | Mut, from e{/:rter, Fr. to clear 
away wood in a foreſt.] An offence committed in 
the foreit, by pju&cing up thoſe woods by the 
roots, that are thickets or coverts of the foreſt, 
and by making them as plain as arable land. 

Coal. 

Tg As . v. a. [efſertir, Fr.] To commit 
an aſſart See Ass ART. 

ASSAISSIN > n. ſ. faſaſſin, Fr. A word 


ASSASSINATE. 


_ 


brought originally * A- 1 
| 


ASS 


ſia, where about tte time of the holy war, there 
was a ſet of men called uin, as is ſuppoted for 
Arſicid.c, who killed any man, without regard 
to danger, at the command of their chief. } A 
murderer ; one that Kills by treachery, or ſadden 
violence. 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew 
from the duke, this effaſſinate gave him, with a 
back blow, a deep wound into his left fide. N ator, 

The Syrian King, who, to turprize 
One man, aſ/e//in like, had levied war, 
War unproclaim'd, Nidon. 

The old king is juſt murdered, and the perſon 
that did it is unknown. | 

Let the ſoldiers ſeize him for one of the 4 i- 
nates, and let me alone to accuſe him afterwards. 

Dryden. 

Here hir'd a iſius for their gain invade, 

And treach'rous pois'ners urge their fatal trade. 
Creech, 

When ſhe hears of a murder, ſhe enlarges 
more on the guilt of the ſuffering perſon, than of 
the afa/in. Addiſau. 

Oreſtes brandiſh'd the revenging ſword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'ral flune 
The vile in, and adult'rous d:me. Teęe. 

Uſeful, we grant, it ſerves what life requires, 
But dreadful too, the dark 4% in hires. Pepe. 

Assas$1NATE. n./. [from in.] The crime 
of an aſſaſſin ; murder. 

Were not All aſſffnatcs and popular inſurrec- 

tions wrongfully chaſtiſed, if the meanneſs of the 

offenders indemaified them from punithment ? 
Pepe. 

To Ass4/s81NATE. v. a. from 4 Un. 

1. To murder by violence. 

Help, neizhyours, my houſe is broke open by 
force, and I ravithed, and like to be Hil- 
ed. Lryders 

What could provoke thy madneſs 

To aſſ://inate ſo great, fo brave a man. Plilips, 

2. To way-lay ; to take by treachery. This 
meaning is perhaps peculiar to Milton. 

Such uſage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, aſſaſſiuated and betray*d, 

Who durſt not with your whole united pow'rs, 
In fight withſtand one ſingle and unarmed. Mili. 

As5a5s1xx/T10w. 2. /. ¶ from inate.] The 
ax of aſſaflinating; murder by violence. 

It were done quickly, if th' afſi-{/ination 
Could trammel up the conſequence. _ Shakeſp. 

The duke finiih'd his courſe by a wicked /i 
Nen. Clarendon, 

AsSASSINA/TOR. 2. /. {from affsſinate.] Mur- 
derer; mankiller; the perion that kills another 
hy violence. 

Ass TIOx. . ſ. { aſſat;, roaſted, Lat.] Roaſt- 
ing. 

The egg expiring laſs in the elixation or boil- 
ing; whereas, in the ai or roatting, it will 
ſoinetime : hate 2A dr achm. HB gwwns Vulgat Erraurs. 

ASS \'ULT. 3. /. L % French. 

1. Attack; hoſtile onſet: oppoſed to defence. 

Her ſpirit had been invincible againſt all at 
of affection. Shak Feare. 

Nut to be thook thyſelf, but all af 21, 
Baſfling, like thy hoar cliff, the loud ſea wave. 

: T hon: n. 

2. Storm: oppoſed to ſ»þ ar. cge. 

Jaſon too ac leaſt a thouſand mien, and ſadden- 
iy made an uli upin the city. 2 Mac. v. 5. 

After ſame days ſiege, he reſolved to try the 
fortune of an : he ſucceeded therein fo far, 
that he had taken the principal tower and tort. 

Bacon. 

3. Hoſtile violence. 

Themſelves at diſcord fell, 
And cruel combat j Join'd in middle ſpaces. 


With horrible afzu/t and fury fell. Fairy Ru Pucen.. 


4. Invaſion ; hottility ; attack. 

After ſome unh appy aſſaulis upon the preroga- 
tive by the parliament, which produced its diſſo- 
lation, there folloveed a nene ee Clarendlon. 

Theories built upon narrow foundations, are 


very hard to be ns pported Non 0 the au of 


oppoſition. : Locke. 
5 In 


822 — 


e 
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A violent kind of injury offered to 
It may be committed by offering 


N. 
FIVE f. 


s. In law. 
a mau's prion, 

of a blow, or by a fearful ſpeech. 

6. It has e by oy de thing aſſaulted. 

er. 7 from the noun. ] To at- 
tack. ; to invade; il upon with violence. 

The King orarted the ſews to gather them- 
ſelves together, and to ſtand for their life, to de- 
ſtroy all the power that would ut them. 

: Lib. viii. II. 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born, 
Whom ſxe had from tle tender mothers torn, 
2 Jorijt his ears. Did. 

curſed ftecl, and more accurſed gold, 
Ge miſchief birth, and made that miichief bold: 
And double death did wretclicd man invade, 
By ite! Eds and by gold betray'd. D. 'yden. 

ASSAUELTER. 2. /. from a.] One who 
violently aſuu! its mother. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing 


to f. 


IE 
4a © W 


their might, we eſteemed few {words in a juſt 


defence, able to reſiſt many unjuſt afſuulter 5. 


Stan' ye. 


ASSAY. . . Niue, Fr. from which the an- 
cient writers borrowed offay, according to the 
ſound, and the latter, Mu, according to the Wwrit- 
ing: but the ſenſes now diflering, they may be 
confideredas two words. } 

I. Examination; trial. 

This cannot be, 
By no affay of reaſon. *Tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falſe gaze. 

2. In law. The examination of meaſures and 
weights uſed by the clerk of the market. Cowl. 

3. The firſt entrance upon any thing; a taſte 
for trial. 

For well he veened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gueſt to take thereof o/ay. 

Fairy Q.. 
4. Trial by danger or diſtreſs ; difficulty ; hard- 
ſhip... 
She heard with des all unto = end, 
And ſtrove to maſter ſorrow ful nv. 1 "airy Queen, 
The men he prett but late, 
To hard «f+ys unfit, unſure at necd, 
Yet arm'd to point in well attempted plate, [Ys 
Be ſure to find, 
Whet ] forete! . many a hard »/7y 
Of dangers, and adverſities, and pa uns, 
Ere thou of Iſrael's ſceptre get faſt hold. 

To ASS4'v. wv. 0. [ayers Fr.] 

1. To make trial ot; to make experiment of. 

One that to bounty never caſt his min i 
Ne thought of honour ever did afay 
Ei; bafer breatt. Spenſer. 

Gray and Pryan obtained leave of the general 

little to a Tis them : ; and ſo with ſome hovſe- 
men charged them home.  Hyyeeard. 

What unweighed behaviour hath this drankard 
picked out of my convertati-on, that he dares in 
this manner «ay me? Shoes kel. 

2. To apply to, as. the touchſtone in Myirg 
metals. 

Whom thus afflicted, when ſad Eve beheld, 
Deſolate where ſhe ſat, approaching nigh, 
19 5 words to his fierce pailion ſhe ofay'd. 

To try: fo endeavour. | 

Pa vid girded his fword upon his armour, and 

he aſ/43:d4 to go, for he had not proved it. 
| I Sam. X V1. 39. 

Ass MV EHM. n ſ. from .] An officer of 
the mint, for the due trial of file er, appointed be- 
eween the maſter of the wat and the merchants 
that bring fitver thither for exchange. Corel. 

The imelters came up to the Hh, within one 
in twenty. I7 rod<vard In Foflils. 

Ass HC TNT Io. . /. Lat.] Atten- 
dance or v Faiting upon. Di. 

AssFEcu'TrioONn. ». 7. f. OMm 2 % 7 efireution, 
to obtain. | . the act of obtaining.” 

By the canon law, a perſon, aſter he has been 
in full poſſeſſion of a ſecemd henefice, cannot re- 
turn again to his firtt; hecaute it is 8 ＋ atel, 


8 zen. 


A Tilton. 


Mt l . 


La. Gs 240 , 


void by his »ffe-ution of a ſecond. EP. 
ASSEMBLAGE. 2. ſ. LA „ F. 
I. A collection; a number uf 


ind: viduals 


Shake; ſpears. 


A8 8 


brought together. It differs from afin ly, by be- 
ing applied only ) or  chiefty, to things; aſem. 5 
being uſed oniy, or ge nerall; „of perſons. : 

All that we amaſs togetiier in bur thonhts |: 
potitive, ang the affeniblare of a great number 0. 


poſitive ideas of ſpace. or duration. Lord. 
2. the ttare of being a:lembled. . 
O Hartford, fitted or to thine in courts. 
Wich unatlected grace, or walk tlie plains, | 
Wich innocence and medit. tion join'd 
In foft ou, lien to my long! Thomſon. 


77 ASSE/MB LE. 
together irito one p lace. | 
and t! W195 

And he. ſhall ſet up an enſign for ti nations, 
and ſhall Hm the outcalts of Itracl, and gather 
together the diſperſed of Judah. If. tab. xi. 12. 

He wonde1s for what end you have 2/1” /-d 

Such troops of citizens to come to him. . 

To As SNR. Y. n. To meet together. 

Thefe men af: bled; and found Daniel praying. 

; Daniel. 

Ass HNMR⁰Lx. u. £ [ont tt, Fr. A ee 
met together. 

a They had heard, by fame, 

Of this ſo noble, and ſo fair alemb iy, 

This night to meet here. bab peare. 

A Nr. =. ſ. ſaſſinſus, Lat.] 

The act of agreeing to any thing. 
* ithoat the King's « «ſe ut or know ledge, 

You wrought to be a legate. 

Sate pcare's Henry VIII. 

Faith is the 1 to any propoſition, not thus 
made out by the deduction of reaſon, but upon 
the credit of the propoter. Lec te. 


te | Sembler, Fr. 1 To! ring 
It is uſed botli of per lone 


All the arguments on both ſides mutt be laid in 


balance, aud, _ the whole, the In LoF% 

de 3 its 4 ocke. 
Conſent; agr -eement. 

Yo urge any thing upon the inch, requiring 


thereunto th.it religious oflcxt of chriſtian belief, 


wherewith the words of the holy prophets are re- 
ceived, and not to thew it in ſcripture ; this did the 
Fathers evermore think A, impious, and 
execrable. coker. 

The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added 
unto the natural 2/: of reaſon concer ning the cer- 
tainty of thera, doth not a little comfort and con- 
ar m the ſame. 11 her. 

To ASSE NT. v. n. [ofentire, Lat. To con- 
cede; to vield ko, Or agree to, 


And the Jews alio af/ented, ſaying, that theſe 


things were lo. Heis, Xxxiv. 9 

Ass ENT AHA tox. u. . Caſſentatio, Lat.] Com- 
pliznce with the opinion of another out of Aattery 
or dinimulation. Dicu. 

Ass NATMN T. n. ſ. | from afſin! ] Conſent. | 

Their arguments are but precarious, and ſubſiſt 
upon the charity of our af tments. Brown's Val. Er. 

Ty ASSE/' R fa eso, Lat.) | 

7. To maintain; to de fend either by words or 
actions. 

Your forefathers have gſeted the Par ty which 
they chofe till death, and died for its defence. 

ü N | Dryden. 

2. To aſfirm; to declare poſitive. 

Jo claim; to vindicatée a title to. 
Nor can the groveling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of tae limbs confin'd, 
Ae the native Kies, er own its heav'niy kind. 
Won Drede. 

A5$STRT10%, 1. from « 
ſerting. 

If anv rm the earth doth move, and will not 
believe with us it {tandeth ftill; becauſe he hath 
prot able reaſons for it, and I no in fallt ibla ſenſe or 
reaſon ogaintt it, I will not qua rel witlw his affer- 
tien. Brow ns Viloar F.rrours. 

Ass ra rv. adj. [from. afſert.] Poittive; dog- 

matical: peren Prorys 

He was net ſo fond of the e he * 
took to. illuſtrate, as to boaſt their certainty; Pre 
poſing them not in a confident and affriive form, 
but as probabilities and hypotheſes. Glanville. 

Assa. n. . from ert. 1 Maintainer; 3 
Vindicator; ſupporter 15 aflirmer. 


* 


N The act of a- 


ASS 


Among th' aſſerts of free reaſon's claim, 
Our nation's not the leaſt in worth or tance. 


* 


Ll 


yd. 
Faithful afſrtor of thy country's cauſe, 
Dritzin with tears ſhall bathe thy glorious wound. 
Prior. 
It is an aſl piece of art to undermine tlie au- 


thority of fundamental truths, by pret Leng 40 
EW how weak the provis are, which tlie DA 
2075 ernpoy in defence of them. Liter | 
25 AssE RVE. Ve 4. | afferwioy Lat.] To for y Cy 
ielp,. or tecond. 1; 2. 

7 ASSESS. v. a. from aft. we, Ital. Toma 
n equilibrium, or halin.s 6. To charge with 7 
cert in ſum. 

Before the receipt of them in this office, they 
were H by the affidavit from the time of the 
inqui! ation found. Bacos 

Ass Mss10 N. A. .. 4M, Lat.) A ſitting e 
by one, to give alliftance or advice. Deer. 

A351” ss , NT. 1. f. from To 4,8. 

1. The ſum looks on certain Property. 

2. The act of aſſefling. | 

What greater immunity and happineſs can there 


he to. a people, than to be liable to no laws, but 


what they make themſelves? To be ſubject to no 
contribution, ment, or any pecuniary levy hat- 
foever, but what they vote, and voluntarily vie! 4 
unto themſelves? llowel, 

Assis s OR. u. , Hor, Lat.] 5 

I. The perſon that fits by another; generally 
uſed of thoſe who afliſt the judge. 

Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears; 

And lives and crimes, with his a{/cfors, hears, 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 

Ablolves the jutt, and dooms the guilty iouls. 


o 
3 


J 


is 


2. He that fits by another as next in dignity. 

To his Son, ; 
Th' ff ſhr of his throne, he thus began. A. 
Twice ſtronger than his fire, who fat aboye, 

2 Her to the throne of thund' ring 207 1. 
Dryd. No 

3. He that lays taxes; derived from a 5. 

Ass ETS. n. 75 evithout the fingular, Cafes; Fr.] 


Gods ſuſticient to diſcharge that burden, avhichis | 


caſt upon the executor or heir, in ſatisfying the 
teſtators or anceſtors debts or legacies. Whoever 
pleads aſſets, ſayeth nothing; but that the perſon 
againſt whom he pleads, hath enough come to his 
hands, to diſcharge what is in demand. Convel- 

To ASSE VER. Jv. a [affrvero, Lat.] to 

To AsSE/VERATE. I affirm with great ſolemni- 
ty, as upon oath. 

AssFEveraT1ON.'r. {. {from a te.] Solemn 
atirmation, as upon oath. 

That which you are perſuaded of, ye have it no 
otherwiſe than by your own only probab! e collec 
tion; and therefore ſuch bold all: verations, as in 
him were admirable, ſhould, in your mouths, but 
argue raſhneſs. Joo ker. 

Another abuſe of the tongue 1 might add; ve- 
hement eee upon flight: and trivial occ; te 
ons. N.ay on the Crea:: 

- The repetition gives a greater emphaſis to the 


Ns 


words, and agrees better with thc vehemence of 


the ſpeaker i in making his a eration. 
Broome's Notes en the Odyſſey. 

Assunab. n. ſ. [from aſs and beard. } One flow 
of apprehenſion ; a block head. 

Will you help an ed, and a coxcomb, and 
a Kknave, a thin-faced knave, a gull ? 

Shak P. cares Illi“. 

Ass ipo'i Tv. . ſ. Ca Hduite, Fr. offid 121144, L . 
Diligence; cloſeneſs of application. 

I have, with muck pains and <//id.ity qui! ified 
myſelf for a nomenclator. Addi] 

Can he, who has undertaken this. want cc A vie- 


tion of the neceſſity of his utmoſt vigour an * 


"Of 5s 


duity to acquit himſelf of it? 
We obſerve the addrefs and aſſiduity the, 111 
uſe to corrupt us. Rogerse 
ASSIU'DUOUS. ad;. Faſſiduus, Lat.] Conſtant 1 
application. 
And if by pray'r 
InceMant I could hope to change the will 


{ 


Ot 


hours together; but in winter, when tlie 


gen Fly; continually. 
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hay 


To weary him with iay 4% daa cries. Alien. 
The moſt o//id::545 tale bearers, and bi! 'ttere ſt re- 


. vilers, are often haif-witted people. 


Goverment of the Tongs ut, 

In ſummer, you ſee the hen giving herſe I; gr cat- 
r freed ons, and quitting her care for above two 
b 3g0ur of 
the ſeaſon would chill the principles of Ife, and 
deity the young one, The rows. more beg in 
her attendance, and Raps away but half the time. 
ö Addiſon. 
Each ſtill renews her little labour, | 
Nor j ullles her af/idyons neighbour. Prior. 
Ass“ Os EV. adv. [from afjiduaus.] Dili- 


The trade, that obliges artiſicers to be 1/iduoufly 
converſant with their materials, is that of glaſs- 
men. Boyle. 
The habitable earth may have been perpetually 
the drier, ſeeing it is du, drained and exhauft 
ed by the ſeas. Bentley. 

T5 ASSUEGE. v. a. [ffegers Fr.] To befi- ye. 
Obſolete. Dic# 

Ou th' other fide th' - Jeged caſtles ward 
Their ſtedfaſt ftauds did mightily maintain. 
Shen nfcr, 

ASSIF/NTO. n. ſ. In Spaniſh, a contract or 
bargain. ] A contract or convention between the 
king of Spain and other powers, for furniſhing 
the Spaniſh dominions in America with negro 
ſlaves. 

To ASSVGN. v. a. ſafſigncr, Fr. afſis o, Lat.] 

1. To mark out; to appoint. 

He a//ipn:d Uriah unto a place where he knew 
that valiant men were 2 Sam. X1. 16. 

The two armies were afſigned to the leading of 
two generals, both of them rather courtiers aſ- 


ſured to the ſtate, than martial men. Bacon. 
Both joining, ” 
As join'd in injuries, ond enmity 
Againſt a foe by doom expreſs .:{g ud us, 
Million. 


That cruel ferpent. 
True quality is neglected, virtue is oppreſſed, 
and vice triumphant. The laſt day will :/* to 
Every one a ſtation ſuitable to his char ater. 4 
| aa 2} Ls 
2. To fix with regard to-quantity or value. 
There is no fuch intriafick, natural, ſettled va- 
hie in any thing, as to make. any «//zn-d quantity 


ol it conſtantly worth any «ſigned quantity of ano- 


ther Locke. 

2. [In law.] In general, to appoint a deputy, 
or a over a right to another; in particular, 
to appoint or ſet forth, as to ain error, is to ſhev- 
in u hat part of the proceſs error is committed: 
to n falſe judgment, is to declare how anc 
where the judoment is unjuſt; to ae the ceifor, 
is to ſhew how the plaintiff had ceiſed, or given 
over : to a walte, is to ſhew wherein eſpecially 
the w afte | is coramitted, Cowe!. 

AsS!aGxanuts. adj, [from aſſign.] That which 

may be marked out or fixed, 

Ariſtotle held that it ſtreamed by connatural re- 
ſult and emancation from God; ſo that there was 
no iuſtant 1{/ignable of God's eternal exiſtence, iu 
which the wor Id did not alſo co-exiſt. South, 

2 xa'T10N. 1. ſ. [aſſign tion, French. ] 

An appointment to mect; uſed generally of 
Love appointments. 

The lovers expected the return of this ſtated 

hour with as much impatience as if it had been a 


real aſſignation. Spectator 0 
Or when a whore, in her vocations EEE; 
Keeps punctual to an a//ignation. Swift, 


2. A making over athing to another. 

Ass iCN EE“. . ſ. L. Miene, Fr.] He that is ap- 
Pointed or deputed by another to Co any act, or 
perform any buſineſs, or enjoy any commodity. 
Ar an afignce may be either in deed or in law; 
— ee in deed, is he that is appointed by a perſon; 
A Hence in law, is he whom the law maketh ſo, 
* thout any appointment of the perſon. Cz l. 


Ass] NER. x. g. [from a{/ign.] He that ap- 


Points 
The goſpel is at once the a/ ner of our taſks, 
x the magazine of our ſtrength. 5 Picty. 


* 


Of him who all things can; I would not ceaſe FT 


their natures. 


A8 8 
e ». /. [from aſſign.) Appropri- 


ation of one thing to another thing or perſon. 
The only thing which maketh any place pub- 


lick, 1s the publick 4{//z7zm:nt thereof unto tuch 


duties, Hook r. 
This inſtitution, which aſſigns it to a per:on, 

whom we have no rule to know, is juit as 8004 

as an all ment to no body at all. oc 

ASSUMILABLE. adj. [from efſimilate.] That 
which may be converted to the ſaine- nature with 
ſomething elſe. 

The ſpirits of many will find but naked habita- 
tions; meeting no effiralables wherein to re-act 
| Brown's F: Igor F1rowrs. 
v. n. [ Himil', Lit.) 10 
food to ncuriſh- 


To ASSU'MILATE. 
perform the act of converting 
ment. | 

Birds afſimilite leſs, and excein more, than 
beaſts; for their excrements are ever liquid, and 
their fleſh generally more dry. 

Bacom's Natural Fiffory. 

Birds he commonly better meat than beaſts, 
becauſe their fleſh doth ate more finely, and 
tecerneth more ſubtely. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To ASSUMILATE. v. a. 

t. To bring to a likeneſs, or reſemblance. 

A ferine and neceflitous kind of life would eaſi- 
ly ahmdute at leaſt the next generation to barbariſm 
and ferineneſs. Hale. 

They are not over- patient of mixture; but ſuch, 
whom they cannot agimilate, ſoon find it their in- 
tereſt to remove. Swift. 

2. To turn to its own nature by digeſtion. 

Taiting concoct, digeſt, ite, 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milton. 

Hence alto animals and vegetables may te 
their nouriſhment; mout nouriſhment eaſily 
changing its texture, till it becomes like the denſe 


earth. Newton. 
As$SUMILATENESS. . |. | from aſſinulate.] Like- 
neſs. Dice. 


Ass INMILA T ION. 2. {. [from aſſimilate] 

1. The act of converting any thing to the na- 
ture or ſubſtance of another. 

It furthers the very act of aſumilution of nou- 
riſhment, by ſome outward- emollients that raake 
the parts more apt to e HAN 

Bacon's Natural Iiſtory. 

2. The ſtate of being aſſimilated, or becoming 
like ſomething elſe. 

A nouriſhment in a larze acceptation, but not 
in propricty, conferving the body, not repairing 
it by A iinilutian, but preſerving it by ventilation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is as well the inſtinct as duty of our nature, 
to aſpire to an aſſimilatin2 with God 
moſt laudable and generous ambition. 


To. ASSUMULATE. v. a. [afſimulo, Lat.] To 
feign; to counterfeit. - Dit, 
As$1MULa/TION. 1. ſ. [aſſimulatio, Lat] A diſ- 
ſembling; a counterfeiting. Dif. 
To ASSI'ST. v. a, Caliber, Fr. 4 hh, Lat.] To 

he] 
. her in the Lord, as becometh ſaints, 

and a//;/t her in whatſover buſineſs the hath need. 
Rom. XVI. 2. 

It is neceſſary and aſſi/iing to all our other intel- 
lectual faculties. Le Ke. 

Acquaintance with method will aſſiſt one in 
ranging human affairs. Watt,'s Legick. 

She no ſooner yielded to adultery, but ſhe agreed 
to i in ene murder of her huſband. 

B,. come en the Odyſſey. 

As$1'sTANCE. n. ſ. [afſtance, i'rench.] Help; 
furtherance. 

The council of Trent commends recourſe, not 
only to the prayers of the {zints, but to their aid 
and 2j7ance: What doth this aid and 4% ance ſig- 
nify 2? Str lins fret. 

You have abundant e/*?ances for this Kknuw- 
ledge, in excellent book+. 

IF -*e's Preparation for Death. 

Let us entreat this neceſſary <// ances that 775 his 
grace he would lead us. Rogers. 


Ass“ 2 {from 47t.] Helping; lows 


ing aid. 


; even the 


Decay of Pirty. | 


| 


A 


Some perchance did adhere to the 1 and 


were Hunt to him openly, or at leaſt under 
haud. Hale's Common Law of Lugland. 

For the performance of this work, a vital or 
directive principle ſcemeth to be Hat to the 
cor pore: il. Grew. 

Ass 1s TAN T. 2. {. from 40h. 

1. A perſon engaged in an affair not as princi- 
pal, but as auzuliary or miniſterial. 

Some young tou ar dly noblemen or gentlemon 
were uſually tnt as unt or attendants, accord 
ing to the quality cf the perſons. Ba. ons 

2. Sometimes it is perhaps only a ſofter word 
for attendant. 

The pale aſ//ant; on each other ſtar'd, 

With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd. 


Dryden 

ASSVUZE. u. /. [2/ife, a fitting, Fr.] 

1. An allembly of knights and other fubſtantial 
men, witi: the bailiff or juſtice, in a certain * 
and at a certain time. 

2. A jury. 

3. An ordinance or ſtatute. 

4. The court, place, or time, where and when 
the writs and proceſies of ailize are taken. Ceorvet. 

The law was never executed by any juſtices of 
ke, but the people left to their own laws. 

Dar ies en Ireland. 
At each aſſæe and term we try 
. A thouſand raſcals of as deep a dye. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

5. Any court of juſtice. 

The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate, 

And there the laſt ae keep, 

For thote who wake, and thoſe who ſleep. 

Dryden. 

6. Axe of bread, ale, &c. Menſure, of price 
or rate. Thus it is ſaid, ben ⁊ubeat is of ſuch @ 
prices t the bread ſhall be of ſuch aſſize. 

7. Meafure: for which we now uſe fize. a 

On highhill's top JI ſaw a ſtately frame, 

An hundred cubits high by juit ae, 

With hundred pillars. Spenſer. 

To AsSUZE. v. u. | from the noun.] To tix the 

rate of any thing by an «/ize or writ. 

Ass ER, or Ass 18 ER. . ſ [from afſize.] Ts 
an ofticer that has the care and overſight of weights 
and meaſures. Chambers. 

AsSo'CIABLE. adj. [ afſectabilis, Lat.] That 

which may be joined to another. 

1 10 ASSOCIATE. v. a. [aſſocier, Fr. affciog 
at. 

1. To unite with another as a confed-rate. 

A fearful army led by Caius Marcius, 

Ago tated with Aufidius rages 

Upon our territories. Shakejpearts 

2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 

Aſſociate in your town a wand ring train, 

And ſtrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden. 

: 3- To accompany; to Keep company with ano- 
ther. 

Friends ſhould afſiciate friends in grief and woe. 

4 Shakeſpearts 

4. To unite; to join. 

Some oleaginous particles unperceivedly aſſoci- 
ated themſelves to it. Boyle. 

5. It has generally the particle with; as, he — 
/ocrated with his maſter's enemies. 

To AsSSO'CIATE. v. u. To unite himſelf; to 
join himſelf, 

ASSvu'CIATE. ad. hy om the 2 Confede- 
rate; joined in intereſt or purpoſe. 

Wrie Ideſcend through darkneſs, 

To my aſheinte pow'rs, them to acquaint 

With hoſe ſucceiles. Milton, 

AsSc'ClATE. . . | from the verb. 

1. A perfon joined with another; a partner. 

They periuade the King, now in old age, to 

make Plangus his aſſociate in government with him. 
Stdne * 

2. A confederate, in a good or neutral ſenſe; 
an accomplice in ill. 

Fheir defender, and his aſſociatet, hare ſithence 
propoſed to the world a form ſuch as themſelves 
like. Hooker. 


3- A companion; implying ſome kind of 3 
0 


ASS 


He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, 


no unſuitable aſſociate. Wotton. 

Sole Eve, aſſociate ſole, to me beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. Milton. 

But my afſociates now my ſtay deplore, 
Impatient. Pope's Odyſſey. 

ASSOCIATION. . f. [from aſſo iute. ] 

1. Union ; conjunction; ſociety. | 

The church being a ſociety, hath the ſelf ſame 
original grounds, which other politick ſocieties 
have; the natural inclination which all men have 
unto ſociable life, and conſent to ſome certain 
bond of effecation; which bond is the law that 
appointeth what kind of order they ſhall be afs- 
cited in. Hooker. 

2. Confederacy ; union for particular purpoics, 
good or ill. 

This could not be done but with. mizhty oppo- 
fition : againſt which, to ſtrengthen themſelves, 
They ſecretly entered into a league of aſſociation. 

Hooker. 

3. Partnerſhip. 

Self-denial is a kind of holy aſſocia ian with 
God ; and, by making you his partner, intereſts 
you in all his happineſs. Boyle. 

4. Connection. | 
Aſſociation of ideas is of great importance, and 
may be of excellent uſe. atis. 

8. Appoſition ; union of matter. 


The changes of corporeal things are to be 


placed only in the various ſeparation, and new 
@fh:iatims and motions of theſe permanent par- 
ticles. Newton. 

A's$0NANCE, 1. /. Caſſonance, Fr.] Reference 
of one ſound to another reſembling it. Refem- 
blance of ſound. Dif. 

A'sS0xNANT. adj, [aſſnan-, Fr.] Sounding in 
a manner reſembling another ſound. D:#. 

T9 4580 A Y. Aa. [ ſaitin, Fr.) To range in 
clailes, as one thing ſuits with another. 

As50/kTMEST. ». f. | from 4. 

1. The act of claſſing or ranging. 

2. A maſs or quantity properly ſelected and 
Tanged. 

To AsSo'T. g. n. | from ſect; aſſoter, Fr.] To 
anfatuate ; to beſot: a word out of uſe. 

But whence they ſprung, or how they were 

begot, 
Uneath is to aſſure, uneath to weene 
That monſtrous errour which doth ſome a/7-:. 
Sp: ner. 

To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [The derivation of this 
word is uncertain; Minſbeto deduces it from ad- 
Suad-re, or aſſuaviare ; P ni, from ppxp,"fweet : 
from whence Steyr imagines appxpan might 
| have been formed. ] 

1. To mitigate; to ſoften ; to allay. 

Refreſhing winds the fummer's heats aſſuage, 
And kindly warmth diſarms the winter's rage. 

Addiſm:. 


„ 
— 


To appeaſe; to pacify. 
"x et bs e hate, his rancour ne'er the leſs, 
Since nonght u malice when tis told. 
5 Fan fu. 
This was neceſſary for the ſecuring the pcople 
from their fears, capable of being agu by no 
ether means. Claus nden. 
Shall I, t' aſſange 
Their brutal rage, 
The regal ſtem deſtroy ? De yds Allis. 
2. To cafe ; as, the medicine aſſuuges pain. 
To AssU GH. v.n. To abate. 
God made a wind to paſs over the earth, and 
the wa ers 41 d. Cen. viii. 1. 
Ass EAN. n. ſ. [from aſſaage.] Miti- 
gation 3 abatement of evil. 
Tel me, when ſhall theſe weary woes have end, 
Or malt tneir ruthleſs torment never ceafe ? 
But al! my days in pining languor ſpend, 
Without tome of „eg ine or releaſe. Sp. Sonnet” 
AssVAGERK. 2: 4 | from Hage. One who 
pactfics or or appeaſes. 
As$v a'sIv Eg. 44. Ctrom affuage.] ing 
07117! 2; ating. 
If in the breaſt rumultuons fors ariſe, 


Muck her ſoft Vive voice. apples. 
Popes St. Cœre ia. 


oy 
— 


1 


and expreſſion of king. David. 


ASS 
To AsySuUgJUGATE. v. a. [ie, 
ſubje& to; not in uſe. 
Tis valiant lord 
Mog not ſt ite his palm, nobly acquir'd; 
Nor by my will Habjagate his merit, 
By 8 ging to Achilles. 
Azsurra/cTioNn. n. ſ. Caſſucſa io, Lat. 
{tate of being accuſtomed to any thing. 
Right and left, as parts inſervient unto the mo- 
tive Faculty, are difterenced by degrees from uſe 
and 4%, fauffim, or according u. hereto the oue 
ros ſtronger. Frorew. Fulgar Eirours. 
ASSU'ETUDE-. n. |, [ouctud; Lat} Kccuſtom- 
ance ; cuſtom ; h. thit. 
We ſec that efretrde of things hurtiul, doth 
make them loſe the force to Burt. 
Bac Natrral 2 92 v. 
5 ASSU ME. v. a. [afſum, Lat.] 
To take. 
This when the various God kad urg'd in vain, 
mY ſtrait aſſum'd lus native form again. Pope. 
To take upon one's felf. 
With raviith'd ears, 
The mon:rch hears, 
Aſſumes the God, 
Atects to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhicke the ſpheres. Dryden. 
3. Lo arrogate; to claim or ſeize unjuſtly. 
4. To ſuppoſe ſometl ing granted without proof. 
In every hypothefis, ſomething is allowed to be 


Lau. ] To 


* 
Shar „Fare. 


The 


en d. boy le. 
To apply to one's own uſe ; to appropriate. 
lis majeſty might well as the complaint 


, 7 
Clarencdhn. 


5 n. To be arrogant; to claim 


To AsSu'/mr. v. 
more in is due. 

Ass ER. 1. J. from alia. ] An arrogant 
man; a man who claims more than his due. 

Can man be wiſe in any courſe, in which he is 
nut fafe too? But can theſe high ahnen, and 
brete unler s to reaſon, prove themſelves ſo? South, 

ASSUMING. participial adj. | from offume.] Ar- 
rogant; haughty. 

His haughty looks, and his Tuning air, 
The fon of Iſis could no longer bear. 


Dryden. 


This makes him over-forw ard in buſineſs, 4 .— 


"1119 in converſation, and peremptory in an- 
Wers. Collier. 
ASSU!UMPSIT. n. ſ. [afſum, Lat.] A volun- 
tary promiſe made by word, whereby a man 
t2keth upon him to perform or pay any thing to 
mother: It contains any verbal promiſe made 
upon conſideration. Coxvel. 
op i MP TION. u. + E: Umpticy Lat.]. f 
The act of taking any thing to one's ſelf. 


The perſonal deſcent of God him felt, and his 


'Nonption of our fleſh to his divinity, more fami- 

arty to infinuate his pleaſure to u, was an en- 

(ur cement beyond all methods of wiſdom. 
Danmnds Fundamentals. 

2. The ſuppoſition, or act of ſuppoſing any 
thing without farther proof. 

Theſe by way of a/mprizy, under the two ge- 
neral propoſitions, are intriafically and naturally 
good or bad. Norris, 

3. The thing ſuppoſed; a poſtulate. 

Hold, ſays the Stoick, your a/fſump!imr's wrong: 
L grant, true freedom you have well detin'd. 

Dryden. 

For'the aſſnplion, that Chriſt did ſuch miracu- 

lous and ſupernatural works, to confirm what he 
ud, we need only repeat the meſſage ſent by him 
to John the B aptiſt. 

4. The taking 
which is ſuppoſed by the Romiſh church of the 
Bleſſed Virgin. 

Upon the feaſt of the un tin of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, the pope and cardinals keep the veſpers. 

Stiliinw fleet. 

Adam, after a certain period of years, would 


07. 


nave been rewarded with an a} f lion to eternal 


felicity. Wake. 
AsS$U/MPTIVE. adj. [aſuntious, Lat.] That is 
aſlumed. 


AssVU/RANCE. n. ſ. [aſſirance, French. ] 
1. Certain expectation. | 
Though hope be, indeed, a lower aad leiler 


up any perſon. into heaven, 


ASS. 
thing than aſſurance, yet, as to all the oo of 
a pious life, it may prove more uſeful, South, 

What encouragement can be given to goodneſs, 
beyond the hopes of heaven, and the aſſurance of 
an endleſs felicity ? Tillotſon.” 

2. Secure confidence; truſt. 

What mai is he that boaſts of fleſhly might, 

And vain aſe: „ane of moi tality, 

Which all fo ſoon as it doth come to fight 

Agaiuſt ipiritual foes, yields by and by. 

Fai * Quern. 

3. Freedom from doubt; certain knowledge. 

Proof from the autlrity of man's gudsm 
is not able to work that af ance, M hich doth 
grow by a ſtronger proof. | Hooker, 

Tis far-off, 

NG rather like a. jream, than an aſſurance 

That my remembrance warrants. 

Shake ſpe Wes Temp, fl, 

The obedient, and the man ©: practice, fall 
outgrow all their doubts and j ISnOrance+:, till per- 
ſuafion pats into knowledge, and knowledge ad- 

Vance into of: ace Sits, 

Hiath he found, in an evil courſe, that com- 
fortable H of God's favour, and good hopes 
of his future condition, which a religious life 
would bave given him? Tillotſ/ an. 

4. Firmneſs; undoubting ſteadineſs. 

Men whoſe conſideration will relieve our mo- 
deſty, and give us courage and aff.rarce in the 
duties of our profeſſion. Hoger. 

5. Confidence ; want of modeſty ; exemption 
from awe or fear. 

My behaviour ill governed, gave you the f. arff 
comfort ; my attecton il hid, hath given yuu 
this laſt 20a once. 8. ns y. 

6. Freedom from vicious ſhame. 

Converſation, when they come into the world, 
| will add to their knowledge and g, Lacke. 

7. Ground of confidence ; ſecurity given. 

The nature of defire itſelf is no eafier to re- 
ceive belief, than it is hard to ground belief; tor 
as defire is glad to embrace the firft ſhew oy 
comfort, ſo is deſire deſirous of perfect 4/1 


* ich: 


City 


"Vo 
As the conqueſt was but flight and ſuperficial, 
ſo the pope's donation to the Iriſh tabmulions 
were but weak and fickle of/urarnces. 
Davies on ireland 
None of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. 
hen live, Macduff, what need J fear of thee : ? 
But yet I'll make 2urance double ſure, 
And take a bond of fate ; Thou ſhalt not live. 
Shakec/} 2 Ne. 
I muſt confeſs your offer i is the beſt; 
And, let your father make her the aαfσο 
She is your own, elſe you muſt pardon me. 
If you ſhould die before him, where's her 
dower ? Shark ſpearts 

An aſ/arcnce being paſſed through for a compe- 
tent fine, hath come ae again by reaſon of ſome 
overſight. Bacon. 

8. Spirit; intrepidity. 

They, like reſolute men, ſtood in the face of 
the breacli with more offurance than the wall 
itſelf. TIES 
With all th' afſirance innocence can bring, 
Fearleſs without, becauſe ſecure within; 

Arm'd with my courage, unconcern'd I fee 


Thais pomp, a thame to you, a pride to me. 
Dr den. 


9. Sanguineneſs; readineſs to hope. 

This is not the grace of hope, but a good natu- 
ral aſſurance or confidence, Which Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves young men to be full of, and old men nat 
ſo inclined to. Hammonds 

Io. Teftimony of credit. 

I am a gentieman of blood and breeding, 

And from tome knowledge and vate of 

you, 

Ofter this office. Shakeſpeare” 5 King Lear. 

We have as great aſſrance that there is a God, 


ſas we could expect to have, ſuppoſing that he 


{ were. » | llotſote | 


| 11. Conviction, 


Such 


4. To make ſecure : with . 


Fler widowhnod, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, 


- the bottom of a tree makes it proſper. 


indubitably. 


of being aſſured; certainty. 


Printing or writing, in form of a little ſtar; as *. 


AST 


Such an aſſurance of things as will make men 
careful to avoid a leſſer danger, ought to awaken 
men to avoid a greater, Tillotſon. 
12. [In theology. | Security with. reſpe& to a 
future ſtate; certainty of acceptance with God. 

Iz. The ſame with 7{wrarce, See INSURANCE. 

To AssU'RE, b. 4. | ajjeurer, Fr. from afſecurare, 
low Latin.) 7 gs 

1. To give confidence by a firm promiſe, 

So when he had ah, them with many words, 
that he would reſtore them without hurt, accord- 
ing to the agreement, they let him go for the 
ſaving of their brethren. 2 Mac. Xii. 

2. To ſecure to another; to make firm. : 

So irreſiſtible an authority cannot be reflected 
on, without the moſt awful reverence, even by 
thoſe whoſe piety aſſures its favour to them. 

| Rogers, 

3. To make confident ; to exempt from doubt 
or fear ; to confer ſecurity. | 

And hereby we know, that we are of the 
truth, and ſhall aue Our hearts before him. 

1 Jobn, ili. 19. 


I revive 
At this laſt ſight ; aſſured that man ſhall live 
With all the creatures, and their ſeed preſerve. 
Milton, 


But what on earth can long abide in ſtate ? 
Or who can him 4e ef happy day? Spenſer. 
And, for that dowry, I'll ae her of 


In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever, 
S. To attiance ; to betroth. 

This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dro- 
mio, ſwore I was aſſured to her. 

h Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours, 

As5v'rtD. participial adj. | from afſure.] 

1. Certain; indubitable ; not doubted. 

It is an aſſured experience, that flint laid about 


Ship. 


3 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
2. Certain; not doubting. 
Young princes, cloſe your hands, 
And your lips too; for, Iam well aſſured, 
That I did ſo, when I was firſt afſur'd. 
Shakeſpeare's King John. 
As when by night the glaſs 
Of Galileo, lefs aſſured, obſerves. 
Imagin'd lands, and regions, in the moon. 
3- Immodeſt ; viciouſly confident, 
AsSsu'REDLY. adv. | from aſſured.] Certainly ; 


They promis'd me eternal happineſs, . 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am nut worthy yet to wear: I ſhall afured!y. 

| ; Shak-ſpeare. 

Cod is abſolutely good, and ſo, aſſuredly, the 
cauſe of all that is good; but, of any thing that 
ts evil, he is no cauſe at all. 

| Ral:igh's Hiſtory of the World. 

Aſredly he will ſtop our liberty, till we reſtore 
him his worthip. Sou h. 

AssUREDNESS. #. ſ. | from aſſured. ] The ſtate 


As5u'/RER. n. . [from afſure.] 
1. He that gives aſſurance. 
A He that gives ſecurity to make good any 

ofs, | 
To ASSW'AGE. See ASSUAGE. 
A'STERISK. . f. [&igox@-.] A mark in 


He alſo publiſhed the tranſlation of the Septu- | 
agint by itſelf, having firſt compared it with the 
Hebrew, and noted by afteriſks what was de- 
feftive, and by ubeliſks what was redundant. 

Grew. 
A's TERISM. u. ſ. [afteriſmus, Lat.] 
I. A conſtellation, 


Poetry had filled the ſkies with aferiſzs, and | 


hiſtories belonging to them ; and then aſtrology 
devifes the feigned virtues and influences of each. 
| Bentley's Sermons. 

2. An aſteriſk, or mark. This is a very im- 


Milton. 


AST 


riſm* ; for the obſervations which follow ſuch a 
note, will give you a clear light. Dryden; Dufre/- 

A'STHMA, u. ſ. [dovpm.] A frequent, diffi- 
cult, and ſhort reſpiration, joined with a hiffing 
ſound and a cough, eſpecially in the night-time, 
and when the body is in a prone poſture; becauſe 
then the contents of the lower belly bear ſo 
againſt the diaphragm, as to leſſen the capacity of 
the breaſt, whereby the lungs have leſs room to 
move. | Quincy, 

An aſthma is the inflation of the membranes of 
the lungs, and of the membranes covering the 
muſcles of the thorax. Floyer on the Humours. 

ASTHMA'TICAL, | adj. [ from aſthma.] Troub- 

AsSTHMA'TICK. } led with an aſthma. 

In a/thmatical perſons, though the lungs be very 
much ſtuffed with tough plilegm, yet the patient 
may live ſome months, if not fome years. Boyk. 

After drinking, our horſes are moſt afthmatick ; 
and, for avoiding the watering of them, we wet 
their hay. Floyer. 

As Tax. adv. [from a and 22 In the hin- 
der part of the ſhip ; behind the ſhip. 

The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow, 
While thoſe aflern deſcending down the ſteep, 
Thro' gaping waves behold the boiling deep. 

Dryden. 

To As TER T. v. a. [a word uſed by Spenſer, 
as it ſeems, for fart, or flartl:.] To terrify ; to 
ſtartle ; to fright. 

We deem of death, as doom of ill deſert ; 

But knew we fools what it us brings until, 
Die would we daily, once it to expert ; 
No danger there the ſhepherd can . Spenſer, 

As To'N1ED. part. adj, A word uſed in the 
verſion of the bible for a/foni/hed. 

Many were aſtonied at thee. Tſaiah, Vii. 14. 

FJ. Philips. 


Unmanly dread invades 
The French aſtony'd. 
To ASTO'NISH. . a. Ceſtonner, Fr. from attont- 


tus, Lat.] To confound with ſome ſudden paſ- 


ſion, as with fear or wonder; to amaze ; to ſur- 
priſe ; to ſtun. 

It 15 the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend 
Such dreadful heralds to aſton: 

£ftomb'd at the voice, he ſtood amaz'd, 

And all around with inward horror gaz d. Addiſ. 

A. genius univerſal as his theme, 

Aſtoniſhing as chaos. Thomſon. 
As To'nN1SHINGNESS. u. /. [from aſtoniſh.] Of 
a nature to excite aſtoniſhment. | 
 AsTo'/xNISHMENT. aw | effonnement, Fr.] A- 
mazement ; confuſion of mind from fear or won- 
der. 

We found, with no leſs wonder to us, than 
aſtoniſhment to themſelves, that they were the two 
valiant and famous brothers.. Sidney. 

She eſteemed this as much above his wiſdom, 
as aſtoniſhment is beyond bare admiration. South. 

To As Tou Nb. v. a. [eſfonner, Fr.] To aſto- 
niſh ; to confound with fear or wonder. This 
word is now ſomewhat obſolete. 

Theſe thoughts may ſtartle well, but not aſtound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attende 
By a ſtrong ſiding champion, conſcience. Million. 

As TRADDLE. adv. 2 a and Hraddle.] With 
one's legs acroſs any thing. Diet. 

A'STRAGAL. n. . [age, the ankle or 
ankle-bone.] A little round member, in the 
form of a ring or bracelet, ſerving as an orna- 
ment at the tops and bottoms of columns. 

Builder's Diet. 

We ſee none of that ordinary conſuſ:on, which 
is the reſult of quarter rounds of the aſfragal, and 
I know not how many other intermingled parti- 
culars. Spectator. 

A's TRAL. adj. | from aſtrum, Lat.] Starry; re- 
lating to the ſtars. 

Some aſtral forms I muſt invoke by pray'r, 

Fram'd all of pureſt atoms of the air; 

Not in their natures ſimply good or ill; 

But molt ſubſervient to bad ſpirits will. Dry. 

As TRA'Y. adv, [from @ and ftray.] Out of 


Proper uſe. | 


22 right way. 


Dwell particularly on paſſages with an a/fe- 


us. » Shakeſpeare. | 


AST 


May ſeem the wain was very evil led, 
When ſuch an one had guidiag of the way, 
That knew not, whether right he went, or elſe 
aftray. Spenſer, 

You run aftray, for whilſt we talk of Ireland, 
you rip up the original of Scotland. Spenſer on Ire. 

Like one that had been led aftray 
Through the heav'n's wide pathleſs way, Afiltor. 

To ASTRICT. v. a. L inga, Lat.] To con- 
tract by applications, in oppoſition to relax: a 
word not ſo much uſed as conſtringe. 8 

The ſolid parts were to be relaxed or aſtri/7ed, 
as they let the humours paſs either in too ſmall or 
too great quantities. Arbuthnot on Aliment s. 

As TRIYCT10N. x. f. [afiriffin, Lat.] The att 
or power of contracting the parts of the body 
by applications. 

Aſtrietion is in a ſubſtance that hath a virtual 
cold ; and it worketh partly by the ſame means 
that cold doth. Bacon. 

This virtue requireth an af-1#ion, but ſach an 
aſtri gion as is not grateful to the body; for a 
pleaſing aft i192 doth: rather bind in the nerves 
than expel them; and therefore ſuch aſirif/ion is 
found in things of a harth taſte. BÞacoa, 

Lenitive ſubſtances are proper for dry atrabila- 
rian conſtitutious, who are ſubject to ation of 


the belly and the piles. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
AsTRYCTIVE. adj. | from aftri@.] Stiptick ; of 
a binding quality. Dic. 


AsTRYCTORY. adj. [ ricterius, Lat.] Aſtrin- 
gent; apt to bind. D 
As TTD E. adv. [from à and ride. ] With tho 
legs open. | 

Jo lay their native arms aſide, 

Their modeſty, and ride 2. Hudi bras. 

I ſaw a place where the Rhone is ſo ſtraitned 
between two rocks, that a man may ſtand aftride 
upon both at once. oyle. 

As TRI'FEKOUS. adj. [aftrifer, Lat.] Bearing 
or having ſtars. Dit. 

As TRI'GEROUS. adj. [aftriger, Lat.] Carrying 
ſtars. Dit, 

To ASTRINGE. v. a. [aſftringo, Lat.] To 
preſs by contraction; to make the parts draw to- 
zether. 
© Tears are cauſed by a contraction of the ſpirits 
of the brain; which contraction, by conſe- 
quence, aſtringetb the moiſture of the brain, and 
thereby ſendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon, 

As TRYNGENCY. 3. ſ. [from affringe.] The 
power of contracting the parts of the body; op- 
poſed to the power of relaxation. 

Aſtriction prohibiteth diſſolution; as, in me- 
dicines, aſtringents inhibit putrefaction; and, by 
aftringency, ſome ſmall quantity of oil of vitriol 
will keep freſh water long from putrefy ing. 

Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

Acid, acrid, auſtere, and bitter ſubſtances, by 
their aſtringency, create horrour, that is, ſtimulate 
the fibres. Ar buthnat. 

AsTRINGENT. adj. [aftringens, Lat.] Bind- 
ing; contracting; oppoſed to laxative: it is uſed 
ſometimes of taſtes which ſeem to contract the 
mouth. ANG 

Aſtringent medicines are binding, which act by 
the aſperity of their particles, whereby they cor- 
rugate the membranes, and make them draw up 
cloſer, | Quincy. 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures, 
for it is ſweet and yet aſtringent. Bacon. 

The juice is very aſtringent, and therefore of 
ſlow. motion. Bacon's. Natural Hiſtory. 

What diminiſheth ſenſible perſpiration, en- 
creaſeth the inſenſible ; for that reaſon a ſtrength- 
ening and aftringent diet often conduceth to this 
purpoſe. Ar buthnot an Aliment, 

As TROORAT HV. v. ſ. from «py, and yutu. ] 
The ſcience of deſcribing the ſtars. Diet. 

A'STROLABE., 2. . | of de, and refay, to 
take. | 

1. 1 inſtrument cheifly uſed for taking the 
altitude of the pole, the ſun or ſtars, at ſea. - 

2. A ſtereographick projection of the circles of 
the ſphere upon the plain of ſome great circle. 

Chambers, 


Vo. I. No. 4. P As TAO 
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AST 


 AsTR0" LOGFR. . f. [aſtrologus, Lat. ſrom 

dc e and 5% B..] 

1. One that, ſuppoſing the influences of the 
ſtars to have a cauſal power, profeſſes to foretel 
or diſcover events depending on thoſe influences. 

Not unlike that which aſtrologers call a conjunc- 
tion of planets, of no very benign aſpect the one 
to the other. Motion. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature: it depends 
on the influence of the ſtars, ſay the aſtrolagers; 
on the organs of the body, ſay the naturaliſts ; 
it is the particular gift of heaven, ſay the divines, 
both chriſtians and heathens. Dryden. 

Aſtrobgers, that future fates foreſhew. Pope. 

I never heard a finer ſatire againſt lawyers, 
than that of a/tro{pgers, when they pretend, by 
rules of art, to tell when a ſuit will end, 
whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Swift. 

2. It was anciently uſed for one that underſtood 
or explained the motions of the planets, without 
including prediction. 

A worthy aſtrologer, by perſpective glaſſes, hath 
found in the ſtars many things unknown to the 
ancients. Raleigh. 

As TRoLo'c1avn. n. /. [from a. 1 he 
ſame with /trobger, 


The twelve houſes of heaven, in the form 


which affro/ogizars uſe. Camden. 


The ſtars, they ſay, cannot diſpoſe, 
No more than can the a,. 

0 CGICAL., 
ArrrotSoree, 344: [from ah 
1. Profetling 8 
Some ſeem a little egg j, as when they 

* us from places of malign influence, i oiton. 
o aftrolopick wizard honour gains, 

Wh ho has not oft been baniſh'd, or in chains. 

Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


2. Relating to aſtrology. 

Aftrological prayers ſeem to me to be built on 
as good reaſon as the predictions. Stulling flect. 

The poetical fables are more ancient than the 
aſtrological influences, that were not Known to 
the Greeks till after Alexander the Great. Bentley, 

As TROLO'G feALLY. adv. | from aftrology.] In 
an aſtrological manner. 

To As rRo/LOGIZE. v.n. | from aſtrology. ] To 


practiſe a ſtrology, 

ASTRO'/LOGY. 2. /. [aſtrologia, Lat.] The 
practice of foretelling things by the knowledge of 
the ſtars; an art now generally exploded, as ir- 
rational and falſe. 

I know the learned think of the art of aſtrology, 
that the ſtars do not force the actions or wills of 
men. Sift. 


AsTRrRO/NoMER. n. /. [from dre, a ftar, and 


O, a rule or law. | One that ſtudies the celeſ- 
tial motions, and the rules by which they are go- 
verned. 

The motions of factions under kings, ought to 
be like the motions, as the aſfronmmers ſpeak of, in 
the inferior orbs. Bacon. 

Aftronmers no longer doubt of the motion of 
the planets about the ſun. Locke. 

The old and new aſronomers in vain 
Attempt the heav'nly motions to explain. Þ/ackm. 

As RONO'MIC AL. I adj. | from afronmy.] Be- 

AST RON HCK. f longing to aſtronomy. 

Our forefathers marking certain mutations to 
happen in the ſun's progreſs through the zodiac, 
they regiſtrate and ſet them down | in their aro- 

mi al Canons. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Can he not paſs an aſironmick line, 

Or dreads the fun th' imaginary fign, 
That he ſhould ne'er advance th either pole? 


Blackmore, 


As TON OMC ALL. adv. [from aft enomical } 
In an aſtronomical manner, 

ASTRI/NOMY. . J. | 45reorjaice, from aa, a 
ſtar and w@Þy, a lavy, or rule. | A mixed mathe- 
r:.atical ſcience teaching the know ledge of the ce- 
leſtial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, dif- 
tances, periods, eclipſes, and order. Pythagoras 
taught that the earth and planets turn round the 
ſan, which ſtands immovcable in the centre. 


and 


een ſymmetry. ] 


fection. 
| 


AT 


From the time of Pythagoras, afronmy funke into 
neglect, till it was revived by the Ptolemys, Kings 
of Egypt; and the Saracens brought it from At- 
rica to Spain, and reſtored this ſcience to Euroye 

8 5. 


To this muſt be added the underſtanding of the 


globes, and the principles of geometry and fir | 


nomy. Cowley, 
A's TROSCOPY. u. ſ. dc, a ſtar, and own, 
to view.] Obſer vation of the ſtars. Diet. 
ASTKO-THEOLOGY. 2. /. | from aſirion, a ſtar? 
and eheologia, divinity. ] Divinity founded on the 
obſervation of the celeſtial bodies. 


That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the 


motions of the terraqueons globe, not of the tun, 
I ſhew 1n the preface of my Afr o=-Theoleoy. 
Derham's Phy fico-Theobgy. 
Asv/xNvER. adv. [apuntdnan, Sax. | Apart; ſe- 
parately ; not together. 
Two indirect lines, the further that they are 
drawn out, the further they go aſ«1d:r. 
- . Sperijer on e 
Senſe e the planet ſpheres not much aſun- 
What tells us then their diſtance is ſo far. 
Greedy hope to find 
His wiſh, and beſt advantage, us aſunder. | 
Paradiſe Lo/t. 
The fall'n archangel, envious of our ſtate, 
Seeks hid advantage to betray us worſe; | 
Which, when aſunder, will not prove too hard, 
For both together are each other's guard. Dryden. | 
zorne far aſ«nder by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and ſteel they meet again. 
Dryden's Fab =P 
All this metallick matter, both hes which con- 
tinued / nder, and in ſingle corpuſcles, and that 
which was amatled and concreted into nodules, 
ſubſided. | Wuoodward's Natural Hiſi. | 
As WLV. n. /. Lat. d, from a, not, and 
, to pillage- A place out of which he = 
has fled to it, may not be taken; a ſanctuary; 
refuge ; aplace of retreat and ſecurity. 
So ſacred was the church to ſome, that it had the 
right of an a/y/am, or ſanctuary. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
As NME TRY. u. 


Coutrariety to ſymmetry ; diſproportion. 
The aſymmetries of the brain as well as the de- 


formities of the legs or face, may be rectified in 


time. Grew, 

2. This term is ſometimes uſed in mathematicks, 
for what is more uſually called incommenſurabi- 
lity ; when between two quantities there is no 
common meaſure. 

A'SYMPTOTE. 7. .. [from a, priv. ow, with, 
and xh, to fall; which never meet; incoinci- 
dent. | Aſymptotes are right lines, which approach 
nearer and nearer to ſome curve; but which, 
though they and their curve were infinitely con- 
tinued, would never meet; and may be conceiv- 
ed as tangents to their curves at an infinite diſ- 
tance. Chambers, 

Aſymptote lines, though they may approach till 
nearer together, till they are nearer than the leaſt 
aſſignable diſtance, yet, being ſtill produced infi- 
nitely, will never meet. Crew, 

AsvmPTO'TICAL. adj. [from aſymprote.] Curves 
are ſaid to be oſvmprorical, when they continually 
approach, without a poſſibility of meeting. 

LAST 'NDETON. n. ſ. | «uv, of a, priv. and 
7vv6&z, to bind together.] A figure in grammar, 
when a conjunction copulative is omitted in a ſen- 
tence; as in went, vidi, vici, & is left out. 

AT. prep. [æx, Saxon.) 

r. At before a place, notes the nearneſs of the 
place; as, a mais az the houſe before he is v: it. 

This cuſtom continued among many, to 7 
their prayers at fountains. Stilling fleet. 

2. At before a word ſignifying time, notes the 
coexiſtence of the time with the event; the word 
time is ſometimes included in the adjective; we 
commonly ſay at a minute, at an hour, on a day, 
in a month. 

We thought it at the very firſt a ſign of cold af- 

a N Hocker. 


Davic: . | 


[from a, without, and 


— 


ä 


How frequent to deſert him, and at laſt 
To heap ingratitude on worthieſt deeds. Au. 
At the iame time that the ftorm beats upon the 
whole ſpecies, we are falling foul upon one ang. 
ther. Adaliſin. 
We made no efforts at all, where we could have 
molt weakened the common enemy, and, at the 
pets time, enriched ourſelves. Swift, 
. At before a cauſal word ſignifies nearly tue 


fame as «v1th, noting that the event accompaniss, 


or immediately ſucceeds, the action of the caule. 
At his touch, 5 

Such ſanctity hath Heav'n giv'n his hand, 

They preſently amend. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
O ſir, when he ſhall hear of your approach, 

Tf that young Arthur be not gone already, 

En at this news he dies. Shak:ſp. King Jeu. 
Much at the fight was Adam in his he: un 


Diſmay'd. Milton's Parad'l: L:f, 
High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is 
plac'd, 
That pr omiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ey'ry blaſt. 


>: Dp wenn, 

4. At before a ſuperlative adjeQive implics 12 

the tate: as, at be, in the ſtate of moit perfec- 
tion, Se. 

Conſider any man as to his perſona! powers, they 


are not great; for, at greateſt, they muſt (il be 


limited. South. 

We bring into the world with us a poor needy 
uncertain life, ſhort «at the Jongeſt, and unquiet at 
the beſt. Tumble. 

5. At before a perſon, is feldom uſed otherwiſe: 
than ludicrouſly ; as, he longed to be at him, that 
is, to attack him. 

6. At before a ſubſtantive ſometimes ſignifies 
the particular condition or circumſtances of the - 
perſon; as, at peace, in a ſtate of peace. 

Under pardon, 
You are much more at tatk for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais'd for harmleſs mildneſs. Shak: ſprure, 

It bringeth the treaſure of a realm into a few 
hands: for the uſurer being art certainties, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end of the game 
moſt of the money will be in the box. Bacon, 

Hence walk 4d the fiend at large in ſpacious field. 

Nt Hon. 
The reſt, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May rua in paſtures, and at pleaſure feed. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
Deſerted, at his utmoſt need, 
By thofe his former bounty fed. Dryd. St. Cocilias 
What hinder'd either in their native ſoil, 
At eaſe to reap the harveſt of their toil. | 
Dryden's Fables, 

Wiſe men are ſometimes over-borne, when 
they are taken ata diſadvantage. 

Collier of Confidences 

Theſe have been the maxims they have been 
guided by: take theſe from them, and they are 
perfectly at a loſs, their compaſs and pole- ſtar then 
are gone, and their underſtanding is perfectly 24 
a non-plus. 

One man manages four horſes at once, and le- 
from the back of another a: full ſpeed. 

Pop.” D 1 2n Homer*s Batter. 

They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but 
purſue me to my very dreams. Sæui ft. 

7. Al before a ſubſtantive ſometimes marks em- 
ployment or attention. 

We find ſome arrived to that ſottiſhnefs, as to 
own roundly what thev would be at. South. 

How d'ye find yourſelf, ſays the doctor to his 

patient? A little while after he is at it again, with 
a pray how d'ye find your body. Lt Arange. 
But the who well enough knew what, 

Before he ſpoke, he would be ar, 

Pretended not to apprehend. Hudibras. 

The creature's at his dirty work again. Pope. 

8. At is ſometimes the ſame with furniſbed With, 
after the French a. | 

Infuſe tis breaſt with magnanimity, 
And make him naked foil a man at arms. 
Shakeſpeare. 

9. Ai ſometimes notes the place where mw thing 

is, or acts. 


e 


Your 


A T H 


Four huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. 
Shak. ſpeare. 
He that in tracing the veſſels began at the heart, 
though he thought not at all of a circulation; yet 

made he the firſt true ſtep towards the diſcovery. 
Grew. 

T o all you ladies now at land, 

We men a ſea indite. Buckharſ!, 
Their various news I heard, of love and ſtrife, 
Of ſtorms at ſea, and travels on the thore, Pope. 

10. At ſometimes ſigniſies in conſequence of. 
Impeachments at the proſecution of the houſe of 
commons, have received their determinations in 
the houſe of lords. Hale. 
11. A marks ſometimes the effect proceeding 

from an act. 

Reſt in this tomb, rais "dat thy hufband's coſt. 


Dr 14 Ns 
Tom has been «at the charge of a penny upon 
this occaſion. Addijm. 


Thute way be of uſe to confirm by authority, 

what they will notbe at the truuble to deduce by 
reaſoning. Arvuthnot. 

12. At ſometimes is nearly the ſame as iz, not- 
ing ſituation ; as, he was at the bottom, or top of 
the hill. 

Slie hath been known to come at the head of 
theſe ratcals, and bcat her lover. Swift, 


Iz. At ſometimes marks the occaſion, like on. 


Others, with more helpful care. 
Cry'd out aloud, Beware, brave youth, beware 
£1! this he turn'd, and, as the bull drew near, 
Shunn'd, and receiv'd him on his ren ſpear. 
D: yden. 
14. At ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the power of, 
or d eilient to. 
But thou, of all the Kings, Jove's care below, 
Artleaſt a/ my command, and moſt ray foe. Dryd. 
15. A ſametinics notes the relation of a man to 
an action. 
To make pleaſure the vehicle of health is a doc- 
tor at it in good earneſt. Collier of Friendſhip. 
16. At ſometimes imports the manner of an 
action. 
One warms you by degrees, the other ſets you 
on fire all at once, and never intermits his heat. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Not with leſs ruin than the Bajan mole, 
Ai once comes tumbling down. Dryden's Hneid. 
17. A, like the French chez, means ſometimes 
applicutimn to, or dependence on. 
The worſt authors might endeavour to pleaſe us, 
and in- that endeavour deſerve tomething at our 


ha 8 Pope. . 


At all. Tn any manner ; in any degree. 


N othing more true than what you once let fall, | 


Moſt women have no characters at all. Pope. 
A'TABAL. u. ſ. A Kind of tabour uſed by the 
Moors. 
Children ſhall heat our azabals and drums, 
And all the noify trades of war no more 
Sball wake the pe eacetul mern. Dryd. Don Seb aſ. 
ANA. \ ts J. Lcarcigac ler. Exemption 
AT AR Ax. from vexation ; tranquilty. 
The ſcepticks affected an indifferent equipon- 
derous neutrality, as the only means to their: 
etaraxia, and freedom from- paſſionate diſtur- 
biunces, Glanwille's Scehſis. 
Ar. Thepreterite of eat. See 7% EAT. 
And by his Ide, his * the graily forage ate. 
. 
Even our firſt parents ate themſelves pa of 
Peravite ; and Job's children junketted and feaſted 
together often. \, South 
ATHANOR, u. . ſa chymical term, borrow ad 
from 553, «@-; or, as others think, Mal.] A 
Geefting furnace to keep heat for ſome time; ſo 


that it may be augmented or diminiſhed at plea- 


lure, by opening or ſhutting ſome apertures made 
on purpoſe with ſliders over them, called regiſt- 
ers. Quincy. 

A'THEISM. 2. f. [from athe:fl. It is only of 
two ſyllables in poetry. ] The diſbelief of a God. 


God never wrovght mirac'es to convince ate 


iin, becauſe his ordinary works convince it. 
| Bacon. 


AT H 


It is the common intereſt of mankind, to pu- 
niſn all thoſe who w 9 ſeduce men to atheiſn:. 


Tillotſon. 
A'THEISF. ». 2 6 #43: , without God.] One 


- 


that denies the exifiocch of God. 


To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their f me, 
Ignobly ! to the trains, and to the ſmiles 
Of theſe fair ath-1/ts. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Though he were really a ſpeculative 45 5 yet 


if he would but proceed ragonally, he could not 


however be a practical athe!/*, nor live without 
God in this World. South, 
Ache ifs uſe thine eyes, 
And having view 'd the order of the {kies, 
Think, if thou canſt, that matter blindly hurl'd, 
Without a guide, ſhould frame this wond'rous 
world. Creech 
No atheif?, as ſuch, can be a true friend, an af- 
fectionate relation, or a loyal ſubject. Bentley, 
A'Tut18sT. adj. Atheiſtical; denying God. 
Nor ſtood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The atheijt crew. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ArTarrr's TICAL. adj. [from atheipe. ] Given to 


atheiſm; impious. 


Men are atheiftical, becauſe they are firſt vici- 
ous; and queſtion the truth of chriſtianity, be- 
cauſe they hate the practice. South. 
ArTHr1i's TICALLY. adv. | from atheiſlical.] In 
an atheiſtical manner. 

Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a 
great ſinner talk atheiſtically, and ſcoff profanely 
at religion, ſhould, inſtead of vindicating the 
truth, tacitly approve the ſcoffer ? South. 

I entreat ſuch as are athe//lically inclined, to 
conſider theſe things. Tillotſon. 

ArnEUSTICALN ESS. #. f. [from athci//ical.] 
The quality of being atheiſtical. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profaneneſs and 
athei iflicalneſs. Hammonds Fundamentals. 

ATHrt1rs TICK. adj, [from athei/?.) Given to 
atheiſm. 

This argument demonſtrated the exiſtence of 


a Deity, and convinced all azhei/ick gainſayers. 


Ray on the Creation. 

AlT HEIL, ATHELING, ADEL, and ZETHEL. 
from adh noble, Germ. So A£thelred is noble for 
counſel ; Ethelard, a noble genius; AMibelbert, emi- 
nently ann ; Athelward, a noble protector. 

Gibſon's Camden. 

A'Tnrovs. adj. [4I:O-.] Atheiſtick ; godleſs. 

Thy F ather, who is holy, wiſe, and pure, 

- Suffers the hypocrite, or athcous prieſt, 
Totread his ſacred courts. Paradiſe Regained. 
ATHEROMA4. n. |. | &Iiguyurey from eg, pap 

or pulfe.] A ſpecies of wen, which neither cauſes 
pain, diſcolours the ſkin, nor yields eaſily to the 
touch. 

If the matter forming them, reſembles milk 
curds, the tumour is called otheroma ; if it be like 
honey, meliceris ; and if compoſed of fat, or 3 
ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sharp. 

Arnrzdwmarous. adj. [from atheroma.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it 
at beromageus. Wiſcman's Surgery. 

Tus T. Fr [from @ and tir/7.] Thirſty ; 
in want of drink. 

With ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their food; 
And, u how athir/?, reſtrain em from the flood. 

Dyden 

Arnlx- TICK. adj. | from aibleta, Lat. 4 Du, 
a wreſtler. þ : 

1. Belonging to wreſtling. _ 

2. Strong of body; vigorous; luſty; robuſt. 
Seldom ſhall one ſee in rich families that ath1-- 

tick ſoundneſs and vigour of conſtitution, which is 
een in cottages, where nature 1s cook, and ne- 
ceſſity caterer. -. South. 

Science diſtinguiſhes a man of honour from 
one of thoſe athleticł brutes, whom undeſervedly 
we call her OES. Dryden. 

ATHwa'kT. prep. | from a and thwart] 

1. Acroſs ; tranſverſe to any thing. 

Themiſtocles made Xerxes poſt out of Grecia, | 


AT O 


by giving out a purpoſe to break his bridge 
atlwart the Helleſpont. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Execrable ſhape! , 
That dar'ſt, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miſcreated front athwart ray way. 
Paradiſe Lof, 
2. Through : this is not proper. 
Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear'ſt more fair. 
- E Audi on. 
Aruwa'R T. adv. d tort. 
1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; : 
croflly. 
All athevart there came 


A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news. 


Shak:ſpeare. 

2. Wrong : a travers. 

The babby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shatke/p. Meafurc for Meaſure. 

AT!YLrT. adv. [from a and 7/7. 

1. In the manner of a tilter ; with the actiou 
of a man making a thruſt at an antagonitt. 

In the city Tours, 
Thou ran'ſt ati/t, in honour of my love, 
And ſtol'ſt away the ladies hearts from France. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To run atilt at men, and wield 

Their naked tools in open field. Hadibras, 

2. In the poſture of a barrel raifed or tilted 
behind, to make it run out. 

Such a man is always ait; his favours come 
hardly from him. Spectator. 

A'TLas. 1. f. 

1. A collection of maps, fo called probably 
from a picture of 4/2; ſupporting the heavens, 
prefixed to ſome collection. 

2. A large ſquare folio; ſo called from theſe 
folios, which, containing maps, were made large 
and ſquare. 

3. Sometimes the ſupporters of a building: | 

4. A rich kind of filk or ſtuff made for Wo- 
men's cloaths. 

I have the conveniency of buying Dutch ar- 
laſſes with gold and ſilver, or without. Stor. 

A'TMOSPHERE. u. / [4r74©-, vapour, and 
ope;ge, a ſphere. ) 

The exteriour part of this our habitable world 
is the air, or atmoſphere ; a light, thin, fluid, or 
ſpringy body, that encompaſſes the ſolid earth on 
all ſides. Locke, 

Immenſe the whole excited atmoſphere 
Impetuous ruſhes o'er the ſounding world. 

Thomſon. 

ATmMosPHE/RICAT.. adj. [from atmoſphere.J 
Conſiſting of the atmoſphere ; belonging to ths 
atmoſphere. 

We did not mention the weight of the-incum« 
bent atmoſpherical cylinder, as a 7905 the weight 
reſiſted. -'D 

ATOM. n. f. [ atomus, Lat. & 

1. Such a ſmall particle as cannot be ptyfteelly 
divided: and tlieſe are the firſt rudiments, or the 
component parts of all bodies. Quincy. 

Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms, 
becauſe, by reaſon of their perfect line they 
were really indiviſible. Kay. 

See plaſtick nature working to this end, 
The ſingle atom each to other tend, 

Attra®t, attracted to, the next in place, 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to 9 
, oc. 

2. Any thing extremely ſmall. ö _ 

It is as eaſy to count atem, as to reſolve the 
propoſitions of a lover. 

Shateſprare's As out bike its 

ATY/wrcat.. adj. from atom, | 

1. Conſiſting of atoms. 
Vitrißed and pellucid bodies are aer in their 
continuities, than in powders and atomical divi- 
lions. Bron Vu gar Errours. 

2 Relating to atoms. 

Vacuum is another principal doctrine of the 
atomical philoſophy. Bentiiy Sermons, 

A“ Tours. . . | from atem. ] One that holds 
the at-mcal philoſophy, or doctrine of atoms. 

The alemiſis, who define motion to be a paſſage 


1 2 from 


ATR 
from one place to another, what aol they more 
than put one ſynonimous word for another. 


Now can judicions atm iſts conceive, 
Chance to the ſun could his juſt impulſe give? 
Blackmore. 
A“rouv. n. ſ. An obſolete word for aton, 
Drawn with a team of little atomes, 
Athwart men's noſes, as they be aſleep. Shakeſ.. 
To ATONE. v. n. [from at one, as the etymo- 
logiſts remark, 10 be at one, is the ſame as'to be in 


concord. This derivation is much confirmed by 


the following paſſage of Shakeſpeare, and ap- 
pears to be the ſenſe {till retained in Scotland.] 
1. To agree; to accord. 
He and Aufidus can no more atone, 
Than violenteſt contrariety. Shakeſ. Coriolanus. 
2. To ſtand as an equivalent for ſomething ; 
and particularly uſed of expiatory ſacrifices ; 
with the particle for before the thing for which 
fomething elſe is given. 
From a mean ſtock the pious Decii came; 
Yet ſuch their virtues, that their loſs alone, 
For Rome and all our legions did atone. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


The good intention of a man of weight and 
worth, or a real friend, ſeldom atones for the un- 
caſineſs produced by his grave e 


Locke. 
Let thy ſublime meridian courſe 
For Mary's ſetting rays atone: 
Our luſtre, with redoubl'd force, 
Prior. 


Muſt now proceed from thee alone. 
His virgin ſword Ægyſthus' veins imbru'd ; 
The murd'rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood. 


To ATo'ne. v. a. 

1. To reduce to concord. 

If any contention aroſe, he knew none e fitter to 
de their judge to ator and take up their quarrels 
but himſelf. Drummond. 

2. To expiate; to anſwer for. 

bon. — yon* boaſters ceaſe their haughty 

rife, 

Or each atone hif guilty love with life. 
ATO/NEMENT. 1 1 atone. ] 
1. Agreement ; concord. 

He ſeeks to make atonement 
Between the duke of Glo'ſter and your brothers. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent ; with for. 

And the Levites were purified, and Aaron 
made an atonement for them to cleanſe them. 

Numbers. 

Surely it is not a ſufficient atonement for the 
writers, that they profeſs loyalty to the govern- 
ment, and ſprinkle ſome arguments in favour of 
the diſſenters, and, under the ſhelter of popular 


Pope. 


politicks and religion, undermine the foundations | 


of all piety and virtue. Swift. 

Ar olr. adv. [from a and tcp.] On the top; at 
me top. 

Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear'd 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. Par. Loſt. 

What is extracted by water from coffee is the 
eil, which often ſwims at of the decoction. 

Arvuthnot on Aliments. 

ATRABILA'RIAN, adj. | from atra b!ilis, black 
eholer.] Melancholy; replete with black choler. 

The atrab:/arian conſtitution, or a black, viſ- 
eons, pitchy conſiſtence of the fluids, makes all 
ſecretions difficult and ſparing. A butb. on Diet. 

ATRABILA'RIOUS. adj. | from atra bilis, black 
choler.] Melancholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of 
ſerum, or finer and more volatile parts, 1s atra- 
bilarious ; whereby ,.it is rendered groſs, black, 
unctuous, and earthy. WINCY. 

From this black aduſt ſtate of the blood, they 
are atrabilaricus. Arbuthnot on Air. 

ATRABILAKRIOUSNESS. #. ſ. [from atrabilari- 


u.] The ſtate of being melancholy ; + 28 | 


with melancholy. 
ATrxawtxTAL. adj. [from atramentum, ink. 
17 Inky; black. 
we enquire in what part of vitriol this atra- 


cke. 


Pope. 


[Of Adam. 


ATT 
mental and denigrating condition lodgeth, it will 
ſeem eſpecially tolie in the more fixed ſalt thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ATrxawmr'nTots. adj. [from atramentum, ink, 


Lat.] Inky ; black. 
I am not ſatisfied, that thoſe black and atra- 


mentous ſpots, which ſeem to repreſent them, are 


ocular. Brown. 


ATRO'CIOUS. adj. [.trox, Lat.] Wicked in 
a high degree ; enormous ; horribly criminal. 


An advocate is neceſſary, and therefore audi- 


ence ought not to be denied him in defending 
cauſes, unleſs it be an atrocious offence. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 

ATRo'ctousLyY. adv. [from os]. In an 
atrocious manner ; with great wickedne 

ATrOſciousSNESS. n' 
quality of being enormouſly criminal. 

ArTro'city. u. /. [atrocitas, Lat.] Horrible 
wickedneſs ; exceſs of wickedneſs. 

I never recall it to mind, without a deep aſto- 
niſhment of the very horrour and atrocity of the 
fact ina Chriſtian court. otton, 


They deſired juſtice might be done upon of- 


Fenders as ws atrocity of their crimes deſerved. 
. Clurendon. 
A“rROpUV. 1. J. [argpw.] Want of nouriſh- 
ment; adiſeaſe in which what is taken at the 
mouth cannot contribute to the Ts of the 
body. 
Pining atrophy, 
Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence. Milton. 
The mouths of the lacteals may be ſhut up by a 


viſcid mucus, in which caſe the chyle paſſeth by 


ſtool, and the perſon falleth into an atrophy. 
A: buthnot on Aliments, 
To ATTA'CH. v. a. [ attacher, Fr.] 
1. To arreſt; to take or apprehend by com- 
mandment or writ. | Coruel. 
Eftſoons the guards, which on his ſtate did wait, 
Attach'd that traitor falſe, and bound him ſtrait. 
Spenſer. 
The Tower was choſen, that if Clifford ſhould 
accuſe great ones, they might, without ſuſpicion 


or noiſe, be preſently attached. Bacon's Hen. VII. 


Bohemia greets you, 
Deſires you to attach his ſon, who has 
His dignity and duty both caſt off. Shake. 
2. Sometimes with the particle of, but not in 
preſent uſe. 
You, lord archbiſhop, and you, lord Mowhray, 
7 capital treaſon I attach you both. Shake. 
. Toſeize in a judicial manner. 
Fru e hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakeſ. 
4. To lay hold on, as by power. | 
I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myſelf attach'd with wearineſs, 
To th' dulling of my ſpirits. Shake/. 
5. Towin; to gain over; to enamour. 
| Songs, gar lands, flow'rs, 
And charming ſymphonies, attach'd the heart 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


6. To fix to one's intereſt. 


The great and rich depend on thoſe whom their 


power or their wealth a##aches to them. oy. es 


ArrcuuENT. u. , [ attachment, Fr.] 

1. Adherence; fidelity. | 

The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to 
their own country. 

2. Attention ; regard. 

The Romans burnt this laſt fleet, which is ano- 
ther mark of their ſmall attachment to the ſea. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 


2. An apprehenſion of a man to bring him to 


anſwer an action; and ſometimes it extends to his 


moveables. 

4. F. oreign attachment, is the attachment of a fo- 
reigner's goods found within a city, to ſatisfy c cre- 
ditors within a City. 

To ATTACK. v. a. [attaquer, Fr.] 

1. Fo aſſault an enemy: oppoſed to defence. 

| The front, the rear | 
Anach, while Yvo thunders in the centre. Philips. 
Thoſe that attack, generally get the victory, 


288828 with diſadvantage of * Canc's Can pa. a 


from atrocious.] The 


Addiſon. 


q 


tained; attainment : 


ATT 


2. To impugn in any manner, as with fat! re, 
confutat ion, calumny; as, the declaimer attacked 
the reputation of his adverſaries. 

ATE. u. /. [from the verb.] An aſſault 
upon an enemy. _ 

Hector oppoſes, and continues the attack; in 
which Sarpedon makes the firſt breach in the wall. 
Pepe” 4 Ti. ud; 

1 appris d of the ſevere attack, 
The country be ſhut up. Thomſon, 

1 own 'twas wrong, when thouſands call'd me 

back, 


To make that hopeleſs, ill-advis'd attack. Toung. 


ATTACKER. n+ |. [from attack. | The perſon 
that attacks. 

To ATTA'IN. v. &. [atteindre, Fr. attineog 
Lat.) 

1. To gain; to procure; ; to obtain. 

Is he wiſe who hopes to attain the end without 
the means, nay by means that are quite contrary 


to it ? Tillotſan. 
All the nobility here could not attain the ſame 
| favour as Wood did. Swift, 


2. To overtake; to come up with: a ſeiſe 


now little in uſe. 


The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottiſh 
king, and to have given him battle; but not ar- 


taining him in time, ſet down before the caſtle of 


Aton. Bacon, 
3- Tocometo; to enter upon. 
Canaan he now attains; I ſee his tents | 
Pitch'd above Sichem. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


4. To reach; to equal. 

So the firſt precedent, if it be good, is ſeldom 
attained by imitation. Bacox, 

To ATTAIN. v. u. 

1. To come to a certain ſtate : with to. 

Milk will ſoon ſeparate itſelf into a cream, and 
a more ſerous liquor, which, after twelve days, 
attains to the ghoſt vgres of acidity. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. To arrive at. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it is 
high; I cannot aztarn unto it. 

To have knowledge in moſt objects of contem- 
plation, is what the mind of one man can hardly 
attain unto. | Lockes 

AT TAIx. n. /. [from the verb.] The thing at- 
a word not in uſe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moſt ſplendid ter- 
rene attains, are akin to that which to-day is in 
the field, and to-morrow 1s cut down. 


Glanville's Scepſir, 


ATTAINABLE. adj. from attain.] That which 
may be attained ; procurable. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unſpeakable 
good, which he is perſuaded is certain and attain- 
able, Tillotſon. 

None was propoſed that appeared certainly at- 
tainable, or of valne var 

ATTAINABLENESS, u. . [from attainable, ] 
The quality of being attainable. 

Perſons become often enamoured of outward 
beauty, without any particular knowledge of its 
poſſeſſor, or its attainableneſs by them. Cheyne, 

ATrTA'INDER. . . [from To attaint.] 

1. The act of attainting in law ; conviction of a 
crime. See To ATTAINT. 

The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly 
to have the attainders of all of his party reverſed ; 
and, on the other ſide, to attaint by parliament his 
enemies. 

2. Taint; fully of character. 

So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of 

virtue, 
He liv d from all attainder of ſuſpect. 
3 

ATTAINMENT... / [from attain.] 

1. That which is attained ; acquiſition. 


We diſpute with men that count it a great af» 


tainment to be able to talk much, and little to the 

purpoſe. Glanville. 
Our attainments are mean, compared with the 

perfection of the univerſe. Grew. 
2. The act or power of attaining. 


The Scripture muſt be ſullicient to imprint in 
| 10 


Pſ. cxxxix. 6. 


Rogers. , 


Bacon. 
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 Fainment of eternal life. 


and of attainment more certain. 


firſt. 


bat rather than by jury, is vanquiſhed. 


at laſt outlawed upon his default. 


Hhinder feet of an horſe. 


A pleaſing _ 


| Shone fweetly lambent with celeſtial day. 
2 To mix in juſt proportions; to regulate. 


ATT 


us the character of all things neceſſary for the at- 
Hooker. 
Education in extent, more large, of time ſhorter, 
| Milton. 
Government is an art above the attainment of an 
ordinary genius. South, 
If the ſame actions be the inſtruments, both of 
acquiring fame and procuring this happineſs, they 
would nevertheleſs fail in the attainment of this 
ljaſt end, if they proceeded from a deſire of the 
a Addiſon. 
The great care of God for our ſalvation muſt 
appear in the concern he expreſſed for our attain- 
ment of it. Rogers. 
To AT TWIN T. v. a. [attenter, Fr.] 
1. To diſgrace; to cloud with ignominy. 
His warlike ſhield 
Was all of diamond perfect pure and clean, 
For ſoexceeding ſhone his gliſtering ray, 
That Phœbus golden face it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beams doth overlay. 
| airy Queen, 
2. To attaint is particularly uſed for ſuch as are 


found guilty of ſome crime or offence, and eſpe- | 


cially of felony or treaſon. A man is attainted 
two ways, by appearance, or by proceſs. At- 
tainder by appearance is by confeſſion, battle, or 
verdict, Confeflion is double; one at the bar 
before the judges, when the priſoner, upon his 
indictment read, being aſked guilty or not guilty, 
anſwers Guilty, never putting himſelf upon the 
verdict of the jury. The other is before the coro- 
ner or ſanctuary, where he, upon his confeſſion, 


Was in former times conſtrained to abjure the | 


realm; which kind is called attainder by abjura- 
tion. Attainder by battle is, when the party 
appealed, and choofing to try the truth by com- 
Attain- 
der by verdict is, when the priſoner at the bar, 
anſwering to the indictment not guilty, hath an 
inqueſt of life and death paſſing upon him, and is 
by the verdict pronounced guilty. Attainder by 
proceſs 13, where a party flies, and is not found 
till five times called publickly in the county, and 
Corvel. 

Were it not an endleſs trouble, that no traitor 
or felon ſhould be attainted, but a parliament 
muſt be called. Spenſer. 

1 muſt offend before I be attainted. Shakef. 

3. To taint ; to corrupt. 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any paſſion of inflaming love. 

Ar TNVIN T. n. . | from the verb. 

1. Any thing injurious; as illneſs, wearineſs. 


Shake. 


This ſenſe is now obſolete. | 


Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night; 
But freſhly looks, and overbears attaint 
With chearful ſemblance. Shakeſ. Henry V. 
2. Stain; ſpot ; taint. | 
No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpſe 
of; nor any man an attaint, but he carries ſome 
ſtain of it. Shakeſpeare. 
3- In horſemanſhip. A blow or wound in the 
Farrier's Dif, 
ATTAINTURE. n=. f. [from attaint.] Legal 
cenſure; reproach ; imputation. 
Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs's wreck, 
And her @ttainture will be Humphry's fall. Sha#eſ. 
To ATTA'MINATE. v. a. [attamino. Lat.] To 
corrupt; to ſpoil. 
To ATTE/MPER. v. a. [ ottempero, Lat.] 
1. To mingle; to weaken by the mixture of 
ſomething elſe; to dilute. 
Nobility attempers ſovereignty, and draws the 
eyes of the people ſornewhat aſide from the line 
Attemper'd ſuns ariſe, 
Sweet-beam'd, and ſhedding, oft thro' lucid clouds 
| ThomPon. 
2. To ſoften; to mollify. 
His early providence could likewiſe have attem- 
pered his nature therein. | Bacon. 
Thofe ſmiling eyes, attemp' ring ev'ry ray, 
P . . 


ATT 


She to her gueſts doth bounteous banquet dight, ' 
Attemper'd, goodly, well for health and for delight. 
Spenſer. 


4. To fit to ſomething elſe. 

Phemius ! let arts of gods and heroes old, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 

To ATTEMPERATE- v. a. | attempero, Lat.] 
To proportion to ſomething. 

Hope muſt be proportioned and attemperate to 
the promiſe ; if it exceed that temper and propor- 
tion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. 

Hammond Pratftical Catechiſm. 

To ATTEMPT, v. a. | attenter, Fr.] 

I. To attack; to invade ; to venture upon. 

He flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 


Tript me behind, got praiſes of the king, 


For him attempting, who was ſelf- ſubdu d. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| Who, in all things wiſe and juſt, 
Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man ; with ſtrength entire, and free will arm'd. 
| Milton. 

2. To try; to endeavour. 

I have nevertheleſs attempted to fend unto you, 
for the renewing of brotherhood and friendſhip. 

1 Mac. il. 17. 

To AT TEM T. v.n. To make an attack. 

I have been ſo hardy to attempt upon a name, 
which anong ſome is yet very ſacred. 

Glanville's Sceꝑſis. 

Horace his monſter with woman's head above, 
and fiſhy extremes below, anſwers the ſhape of 
the ancient Syrens that attempted upon Ulyſles. 

1 ron Vulg. Errours. 

A TEM T. z. . [from the verb.] 

1. An attack. 

If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, 
we ſhall long live in peace and quietneſs, without 
any attempts upon us. Bacon. 

2. An eſſay; an endeavour. 

Alack ! I am afraid, they have awak'd, 

And 'tis not done; th' attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

He would have cry'd ; but hoping that he dreamt, 

Amazement ty'd his tongue, and ſtop'd th' attempt. 
Dryden. 

I ſubjoin the following attempt towards a natural 
hiſtory of fotilils. Wordward on Foils. 

ATTE'MPTABLE. adj. | from attempt. | Liable to 
attempts or attacks. 

The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, 
virtuous, wiſe, and leſs attemptable than the rareſt 
of our ladies. Shakeſpeare. 

Ar TE“Ar TER. . ,. [from attempt. 

1. The perſon that attempts; an invader. 

The Son of God, with godlike force endu'd 


| Againſt th' attempter of thy Father's throne. Milton 


2. An endeavourer. 


You are no factors for glory or treaſure, but | 
| diſintereſted attempters for the univerſal good. 


Glanville's Sceꝑſis. 
To ATTEND. v. a. | attendre, Fr. attendo, Lat.] 
1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. 


The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempeſt doth : 


not attend the unſkilful words of a PEO. + 
a! . 

The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the ſtork, a 

When neither is attended. Shakeſp. 
2. To wait on; to accompany as an inferiour. 
His companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the emperour in his royal court. Shakeſ. 
3- To accompany as an enemy. 


He was at preſent ſtrong enough to have ſtop- 


ped or attended Waller in his weſtern expedition. 


4. To be preſent with, upon a ſummons. 
5. To accompany ; to he appendant to.. 
England is ſo idly king'd,. 
Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, 
That fear attends her not. Shakeſpeare. 
My pray'rs and wiſhes always ſhall attend 
The-friends of Rome. 
A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in 
the ſtomach, azitended with a fever. 
Arbutbnot on Diet. 
6. To expect. This ſenſe is French. 


The doubtful fortune of their abſent friends. 


kAtending nature's law. 


Clarendon. 


Addiſon's Cats. | 


ATT 


So dreadful a tempeſt, as all the people attended. 
therein the very end of the world, and judgment-. 
day Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

7. To wait on, as on a charge. 

The fifth had charge fick perſons to attend, 
And comfort thoſe in point of death which lay. 


S nſer.. 
8. To be conſequent to. ot 
The Duke made that unfortunate deſcent upon. 
Rhee, which was afterwards attended with many: 
unproſperous attempts. Clarendon. 
9. To remain to; to await ; to be in ſtore for. 
To him, who hath a proſpect of the ſtate that 
attends all men after this, the meaſures of good and 
evil are changed. Locke.. 
10. To wait for inſidiouſly. 
Thy interpreter, full of deſpight, bloody as the: 
hunter, attends thee at the orchard end. | 
| Shakeſp. Twelfth Night.. 
TI. To be bent upon any object. 
Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends 


Dryden, 
12. To ſtay for. 

I died whilft in the womb he ſtaid, 

I haſten.to our own ; nor will relate 

Great Mithridates', and rich Crofus' fate; 

Whom Solon wiſely. counſell'd to a!tord 

The name of happy, till he know his end. Creech. 
Three days I promis'd to attend my doom, 

And two long days and nights are yet to come. 


Dryden, 
To ATTE'ND. v. nn, 
1. To yield attention. 
But, thy relation now ! for I attend, 
Pleas'd with thy words. Mi ton. 


Since man cannot at tlie ſame time attend to 
two objects, if you employ your ſpirit upon a book 
or a bodily labour; you have no room left for 
ſenſual temptat ion. Tayler. 
2. To ſtay; to delay. 

This firſt true cauſe, and laſt good end, 
She cannot hear ſo well, and truly ſee ; 
For this perfection ſhe muſt yet attend, 
Till to her maker ſhe eſpouſed be. Davier. 
Plant anemonies after the firſt rain, if you will: 
have flowers very forward ; but it is ſurer to at». 
tend till October. Evelyn. 
3. To wait; to be within reach or call. 

The charge thereof unto a covetuous ſprite, 


Commaunded was, who thereby did attend. 


And warily awaited. Fairy Queen. 
4. To wait, as compelled by authority. | 
If any minifter refuſed to admit a lecturer re-- 
commended by him, he was required to attend? 
upon the committee,. and not diſcharged till the: 
houſes met again. Clarendon. 

ATTENDANCE. . f. [ attendance, Fr.] 

1. The act of waiting on another; or of ſerving«. 

| I dance attendance here, 
T think the duke will not be ſpoke. withal. 
Shaktſpeare. . 

For he, of whom theſe things are ſpoken, per- 
taineth to another tribe, .of which no man gave: 
attendance at the altar. Heb. vii. 13» 
The other, after many years attendance upon the 
duke; was now. one of the. bedchamaber to the 
prince. Clarendon. . 

2. Service. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive. attmdance- 


From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants ? 


 Shakeſ. King Lear, 
3. The perſons waiting; a train. 
Attendance none ſhall need, nor train; where none: 
Are to behold the judgment but the judg'd, 
Thoſe. two. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. Attention; \ 
' Give attendance to reading, to exhortat ion, to» 
doctrine. T Jim. iv. 13. 
5. Expectation; a ſenſe now out of uſe. 
That which cauſeth bitterneſs in death, is the” 
languiſhing attendanee and expectation thereof ere 
it come. Hookers . 
ATTENDANT. adj. [cttendant, Fr.] Accome- 


panying as ſubordinate. 
. 3; : Othecr 


—— — 
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Communſcatiag male and female light. 


Jating to charity, without contributing. 


to lever them. 


eye are more vigilant, atzent, and heedful. 


ATT. 


Other ſuns, perhaps 
u ith their attendant moons, thou wilt 177 
Har. Lal. 
Ar rx'/N DAN T. z. ſ. 
1. One that attends. 
Iwill be returned forthwith; diſmiſs your a!- 
#::dant there; look it be done. Shakeſ. Othello. 
2. One that belongs to the train. 
When ſome gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whiſpers firſt, and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants Dryden 
3. One that waits the pleaſure of another, as a 


ſuitor or agent. 


1 endear our that my reader may not Wait long 
for my meaning: : to give an attendant quick diſ- 
patch 15 a civ llity. Hunt; Theory. 

4. One th at is preſent at any thing. 

He was a conſtant attendant at all meetings re- 

Su. 
8. In lv. ] One that oweth a duty or ſervice 
to another; or, after a ſort, dependeth upon 2no- 


_ 


ther. Cow.:! 


5. That which is united with another, = 2 

concomitant or conſequent. 
Govern well thy apetite, leſt ſin 

Surprize thee, and her black attendant death, Aan. 

They ſccure themſelves firſt from doiag not 4 138 
and then from doing ill; the one being fo clofe 
an 2d: on the other, that it is ſcarce poilible 
Decay of Pity. 

tic had an unlimited tenſe of fame; the a, 
of noble ſpirits, which prompted him to engage in 


travel.. Pop . 


it 1- hard to take into view all the atterdoyts or 
conequents that will be concerned in a queſtion. 

HT. att;, 

ATTrESDER, *. . from attend.] Companion; 


Allociate. 


be gypſies were there, 
Like lords to appear, 
With ſuch their attend-rs, 
As you thought offenders. 
Ar TEN T. adj, [atlentus, Lat.] 
tentive ; hecdful: regardful. 
Now mine gyes ſhall be open, and mine ears 
«/text unto the prayer that is made in this place. 
2 Chron, vii. 15. 
What can then be leſs in me than deſire, 


To fee thee, and approach thee, whom I know, 


Declar'd the Son of God, to hear a!ter7 
1hy wiſdom, and behold thy godlike deeds ? Milton. 
Read your chapter in your prayers : little in- 
terruptions will make your prayers leſs tedious, 
and yourſclf more attent upon them. 
Taylor's Guile tn Devotion, 
Being denied communication by their ear, their 
Holder . 
To want of judging abilities, we may add their 
vat of leiſure to apply their minds to ſuch a ſe- 
rious and ut: contideration. South, 
A'TTENTATES. u. . | attentata, Lat.] Pro- 
ceedings in a court of judicature, pending ſuit, 
and after an inhibition is decreed and gone out; 
the things which are done after an extfajudic il 
appeal, may lixewiſe be ſtiled attentates. Ayliffe. 
ATN TOR. 2. ſ. | attention, Fr.] The a& of 
zttanding or he2ding ; the act of bending the mind 
upon any ng. 
They ſay the tongues of dying men | 
Inforce cenie like deep harmony. Sha. 
He ae nothing but ſilence, and figns of 
Arten to wit be would further ſay. Bacon. 
But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Son rats'd, and his attention thus recall d. AMIilion 
By attention the ideas, that offer themiclves, are 
aken notice of, and, as it were, regiſtered in the 
memory. Lo e. 
Attention is a very neceſſary thing; truth doth 
not alw as ſtrike the ſoul at firſt i;ht. Watts: 
ATTENTIVE. adj. from attent, | Hcedful ; re- 
gardful; full of attention. 


Being woved with theſe, and the like your cf. 


fectual diſcour ſes, whereunto we gave moſt atten- 
tive ear, till they entered even unto our ſouls, Hooker, 
I'm never merry when I hear tweet muſick. 
ne reaſon is, your ſ e are 3 lr Vt 
Shak. 4 Nierch Au. of Fenice, 


WE 
Boy 7 nen. 


Intent; at- 


T 

7 ſ:xy moſt of them attentive to three Sirene, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Sloth, Ignorance: 
and Heafure. Tal les. 

A critick is a man who, on all occaſions, 15 
more. «attentive to What is wanting than what is 
preſent. Addiſon. 

Muſick's force can tame the furious beatt ; 
Can matte the wolf, or foaming boar, reſtrain 
His rage; the hon drop tus creſted main, 
Attentive to the ſong. Prior. 

ATTENTIVELY. adv. {from attentive.) Heed- 
fully; carefully. 

If a man look ſharply and attentively, he ſhall 
ſee Fortune ; ; for though ſhe be blind, the is not 
inviſihls. Bacon. 

The cauſe of cold is a quick ſpirit in a cold 
body; as will. appear to any that mall attentively 
confidbir of nature. Bacon. 

ATTENTIVENTSS. u. . [from attentive, | The 
ſtate of being iwttentive; heedfulneſs ; attention. 


At the relation of the queen's death, bravely 


confeſſed and lamented by tlie king, how atten- 
ti ven 75 wounded his daughter. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter 24% 

ATi EN UN. aj. Latten Lat.] What 
has the power of mating thin, or diluting. 

To ALTENUATE. 4. | attenu9, Lat.] To 
make thin, or flender: e to condenſe, or iu- 
cre/Jate, or thicken. 

The finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, 
heing «ttnuated and jubtilized, was changed into 
an ardent ſpirit. Boyle. 

Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only dif- 


' ſolyes the ſhcll, Sk alfo attenuates the w hite con- 


tained in it into a limpid water. HY iſeman's Surgery. 

It is of the nature of acids to diſſolve or attenuate, 

and of alkalies to precipitate or incraſſate. 
Newton's Opticts, 

The ingredients are digeſted and attenuated by 
net; they are ſtirred and conftantly agitated by 
wuüids. A. but hnot. 

ATTENUATE. adj. [from the verb.] Made 
thin, or lender. 

Vivification ever conſiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, 
which the cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon. 

ATTxExUa'TION . g, [from attenuate. ] The 
act of making any thing thin or flender ; leſ- 
ſening. 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outſide of a 
bel!, the found will be according to the inward con- 
cave of the bell; whereas the eliſion br attenuc: tton 
of the air, can be only between the hammer 
and the outſide of the bell. Bacon. 

A'rTER. . f. (aten, Sax. venom. ] corrupt 
mater. A word much uſed in Lincolnſhire. 

| Skinner. 

To Ar TE“s r. v. a. [attefor, Lat.] 

1. To bear witnefs of; to witneſs. 

Many particular facts are recorded in holy writ, 
att ed by particular Pagan authors. Adaliſon. 
2. To call to witneis ; to invoke as conſcious. 

The ſacred ſtreams, wh ch heav'ns imperial 

ſtate | 
Attefis in oaths, and fears to violate. 

ArtTE'sT. a. ſ. | from the verb.] Witneſs; F 
teſtimony; atteſation. 

The arte of eyes and ears. 

Witluthe voice divine 
Nigh thunderftruck, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such bizh aztgt was giv'n, a while ſurvey'd 
With u onder, 

Ar TES TAT IO. n. % [from atteſt. | Teſtimo- 
ny; witneſs ; evidence. 

There remains a ſecond Kind of peremptorineſs, 
of thoſe who can make no relation without an 
aitc/?ation of its certainty. 


8 dey re. 


þ 


Covernment of ths Gon 


The next cool- -pit, miae, quarry, or chalk- pits [! 


vill give atiz/ationto hat I write, theſe are fo 
dated chat! 1 need not feek for a compurgator. 

I vod bars Natural Hi. 

e may derive a probability from the ate//a/:%1 

of Wiſe and honeſt men by word or writing, or 

the concurring witneſs of multitudes who have 

(een and know on what they relate. Fatts. 


To AT TUN GER. v. as | arg; 120, Lat.] To Bin 
Di. 


lightly or gently, 


Dry den. 


Paradiſe Regained 


the charge of other men's 


pointed to all our affairs or ſuits; 


| Cified,; : 


with proctors in the civil law, 


L7T 
To ATTIRE. v. a. [attirer, Fr.] To dress; 


to habit; to array. 
Let it like wiſe your gentle breaſt inſpire 

Wich ſweet infuſion, and put you in mind 

Of that proud maid, whom now thoſe lay: 2$ 

allure , 
Proud Daphne. 27 
My Nan thall be the queen of all the Pa ; 

Finely atred in a robe of white, 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Win?! 

With the linen mitre ſhall he be arrived. 

Lev. Xvi. 43. 
Now the ſappy bouglis ä 
Ain themſelves with blooms. 

Ar r TKR. nf. [from the verb.] 

1. Clothes; drets; habit. 

It is no more diſgrace to Scripture to have left 
things free to be ordered by the church, than for 
Nature to have left it to the wit of man to de siſe 
his own attire. flonker, 

Afler that the Roman atis, grew to be in wc. 
count, and the gown to be in ule among thera. 

3 Davies m Ire luvd, 

Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's az =, 
{Lath coſt a mats of publick treaſury, 

Shoke ſpear e s HH: ary. VI. 9. its 
Andi in this coarſe at;irc, Which I now weir, 
With God and with the Muſes I confer. Hide. 
When laviſh nature, with her beſt 2277re, 
Clothes the gay tpring, the teaſon of delice. 
J ll A . 

T paſs their form, and ev'ry charming grace, 

But their attircy, like liveries of 2 Kind, 


Philips 


All rich and rare, is freſh within my mind. yd. 


2. In hunting. The horns of a buck or ſt 8, 

3- In botany. The flower of a plant is divided 
into three par ts, the empalement, the foliation, 
and the atirre, which is either Horid or ſemiform. 
lorid ature, called thrums or ſuits, as in tlie 
flowers of marigold and tanſey, conſiſt ſometimes 
of two, but commonly of three parts. The outer 
part is the floret, the body of which is divided at 
the top, like the cowſlip flower, into five diſtinct 
parts. Semi farm attire conſiſts of tWo parts, the 
chives and apices ; one upon each aii. Di. 

ArTTVFRER. 2. . | from attire. ] One that attire; 
another; a dreſſer. Diet. 

A'TTITUDE. 2. J. | attitud:, Fr. from atto, Ital. 
The poſture or action in which a ſtatue or pain 
figure is placed. 

Peri would have taken his opinion upon the 
beauty and attitude of a figure. Fries Dedication. 

They were famous originals that gave riſe to 
ſtatues, with the ſame air, poſture, and ait. 

Auldiſon. 

ATTO'LLENT. adj. | attollens, Lat.] That which 
raiſes or lifts up. 

I ſhall farther take notice of the exquiſite libra- 
tion of the aint and depriment muſcles. 

D s hyſico T . 

ArroRN EV. . [. [ attornatus, low Lat. from 
tours Fr. C: lu qt Vient a tgur d autrut ; 7⁴¹ alteriws 
Vices ſebit.] 

1. Such a perſon as by confent, commandment, 
or requeſt, takes beed, fees, and takes upon bim 
duſineis, in their ab- 
ſence. Atto ney is either general or ſpecial: - 
ny general is he that by general authority is ap- 
as the attorn:y 
rineral of the King, which is nearly the jame with 
Pracarator Cugſaris in the Roman empire. Ats nevs 
ecreral are e made either by the King's letters patent, 
or by our appointment before juſtices in exre, . 
Open court. Atta! ney ; ſpec: ial or p< ticular 3 is he that 
is employed in one or more cauſes particularly ſre- 
There are allo, in reſpect of the divers 
ures, altorneys at large, and attorneys ſpecial, be- 
longing to this or that court only. Cocvcl. 

All on _ in common law, are nearly the fame 
and ſolicitors un 
courts of equity. Humneys ſus out writs or pro- 
ceis, Or commence, carry on, and defend action, 
or other proceedings, in the names of other per 
tons, in the courts of common law. None are ads 
mitted to act without having ſerved a clerkſhip for 


ive years, taking the proper oath, being ear Anz 
8 «ail 


5 


ard examined by the judges. The atorney general 


pleads within the bar. To him come warrants for 
making out patents, pardons, Sc. and he is the 
principal manager of all law affairs of the crown. 
Cham! ers, 
I am a ſubject, 
And challenge law: attorneys are deny'd me, 
And therefore perſonally I lay my claim 
To mine inheritance. Shak: ſpcare. 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions. 
9 ; Shakeſpeare. 
Defpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile attorn:ys, now an uſeleſs race. Pope. 
2. It was anciently uſed for thoſe who did any 
buſineſs for another ; now only in law. 
I will attend my huſband ; it is my office; 
And will have no attorney but myſelf; 
And therefore let me have him home. Shakeſp. 
To ATTO'RNEY. v. a. [from the noun; the 
verb is now not in uſe. ] | hs 
1. To perform by proxy. 


Their encounters, though not perſonal, have 


been royally attornmed with interchange of gifts. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To employ as a proxy. 
| As 1 was then 
A dvertiſing, and holy to your buſineſs, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am till 
{ittornied to your ſervice. Shakeſpeare. 
Ar TOHKNEY SHIP. n. f. [from attorn'y.] The 
oftice of an attorney; proxy; Vicarious agency. 
But marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by «1:91. y/hip. She kejpeare, 
Ar Tofu RN MEN T. 2. ſ. L Heurn mint, Fr. A 
yielding of the tenant to a new lord, or acknow- 
ledgment of him to be his lord; for, otherwiſe, 
he that buyeth or obtaineth any lands or tene- 
ments of another, which are in the occupation of 


a third, cannot get poſſeiſion. Cowl, 
To ATTRA/CT. | v. 4. [attraho, attrattum, 
Lat.] | | 


1. To draw to ſomething. 

A man ſhould ſcarce perſuade the affections of 
the loadſtone, or that jet and amber attradteth 
ftraws and light bodies. Bron Vulgar Errours. 

The ſingle atoms each to other tend, | 

Attra#t, attrated to, the next in place 

Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 


Pepe. 
2. To allure ; to invite. 
| Adorn'd 
She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love; not thy ſubjection. Milton. 


Shew the care of approving all actions ſo, as 
May moſt effectually attract all to this profeſſion. 

Hammond. 

Deign to be lov'd, and ev'ry heart ſubdue ! 
What nymph could e'er attrad ſuch crowds as 
you ! | | Pope. 
 ArTTura'cT. nf. [from To attra?.] Attrac- 

tion; the power of drawing: not in uſe. | 

Feel darts and charms, attra#s and flames, 

And woe and contract in their names. Hudibras. 

ATTRA'CTICAL. adj. | from atiract.] Having 
the power to draw to it. 

Some tones are endued with an electrical or 
atrafical virtue. Ray on the Creation. 

ATTR2C TION. 2. 4 from attract. 

1, The power of drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other elec- 
trick bodies, and the af iu in gold of the {pirit 
of quickſilver at diſtance; and the atha in of 
heat at diſtance ; and that of fire to naphtha ; and 
that of ſome herbs to water, though at diſtance; 
and divers others, we ſhall handle. Bacen. 

Loadſtones and touched needles, laid long in 
quickſilver, have not amitted their ar action. 

Prewn's Fulgar Hrrours. 


Atraficn may be performed by impulfe, or ſome | 


other means; I vfe that word, to ſignify any force 
by which bodies tend towards one another. 
| Newton's Optics 
2. The power of alluring or enticing. 
Setting the ain of my good parts aſide, ] 
have no other charms. Shakeſpeare. 


U 


ATT 


Ar TRY vx. adj, [from atraZ.] 
1. Having the power to draw any thing. 
What if the ſun 
Be centre to the world; and other ſtars, 
By his aztrac#ive virtue, and their own, 
Incited, dance about him various rounds ? 
; | Milton. 
Some the round earth's coheſion to ſecure, 
For that hard tatk employ magnetick power; 
Remark, ſay they, the globe with wonder own 
Its nature, like the fam'd attractive ſtone. 
Blackmore. 
Bodies act by the attractions of gravity, magnet- 
iſm, and electricity ; and theſe inſtances make it 
not improbable but there may be more attra&rve 
powers than theſe. © Newton. 
2. Inviting ; alluring ; enticing. 
Happy is Hermia, whereſoe'er ſhe lies ; 
For ſhe hath bleſſed and attractive eyes. Shakeſp. 
I pleas'd, and with attra7ive graces won, 
The moſt averſe, thee chiefly. Milton. 
ATTRA'CTIVE. u. ſ. | from attraf.] That which 
draws or incites ; allurement; except that atirac- 
ive is of a good or indifferent ſenſe, and alluremen: 
generally bad. 
The condition of a ſervant ſtaves him off to a dif- 
tance ; but the goſpel ſpeaks nothing but attratiives 


ATTiA'CTIVELY.'adv. | from attractive. ] With 
the power of attracting or drawing. 

ATTKRAa'CTIVENESS. . . | from attradtive.] 
The quality of being attractive. 

ATTaA'cToR. . . [from attra#?.] The agent 
that attracts ; a drawer. 

If the ſtraws be in oil, amber draweth them 
not ; oil makes the ſtraws to adhere ſo, that they 
cannot riſe unto the attrac/or. 

; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A/T TRAHENT- nf. | ettrabens, Lat.] That which 
draws. 

Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the 
ſteel to its attrahent. _ Glonville's Scepfis. 

ATTRECTA/TION. u. ſ. [ attreFatio, Lat.] Fre- 
quent handling. Dr. 

ATTRIBUTABLE. adj. | atiribuo, Lat.] That 
which may be aſcribed or attributed; aſcribable ; 
imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans ſeem 
to be attriouable to the migrations of the Seres. 

Hat. 

To ATTRVBUTE. v. a. | attribuo, Lat.] 

1. Toaſcribe; to give; to yield as due. 

To their very bare judgment ſomewhat a rea- 
ſonable man would attribute, notwithſtanding the 
common imbecillities which are incident unto our 
nature. Hooker. 

We at:b4te nothing to God that hath any re- 
pugnancy or contradiction in it. Power and wit- 
dom have no repugnancy in them. Tillotſon. 

2. To impute, as to a cauſe, | 

I have obſerved a Campania determine contrary 
to appearances, by the caution and conduct of a 
general, wiuch were attributed to his infirmities. 

Temple. 

The imperfection of teleſcopes is attributed to 


pounded to figure them by the conical ſections. 
\ Newton's Opticks. 

ATTRIBUTE. n. ſ. [from To attribute. ] 

1. The thing attributed to another, as perfec- 
tion to the Supreme Being. 

Power, light, virtue, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
being all but 4t!r:9ute; of one fimple eſſence, and of 
one God, w2 in all admire, and in part diſcern. 

Kalæigh. 
Your vain poets after did miſtake, 

Who ev'ry attribute a god did make. Dryden. 

All the perfections of God are called his attri- 
batcs; for he cannot be without them. 

Watts's Logick. 

2. Quiity ; characteriſtic difpoſition. 

They muſt have theſe three attributes; they muſt 
be men of courage, fearing God, and hating covet- 
ouſneſs. Bacon. 

3- A thing belonging to another; an appen- 


dant; adherent. 
| 


and invitation. South. | 


ſpherical glafſes; and mathematicians have pro- 


AVA. 


His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal pow'r, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty : | 
But mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway, 

It is an attribute to God himſelf. Sh:teſprares 


what the medalliſts call his proper attributes, a ſpear 
and a ſhield. Aadiſen. 

4. Reputation; honour. | 

It takes 

From our atchievements, though perform'd at 

height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. Sbabeſp. 

ATTR1BU'T1ON. 7. . | from To attribute. ] Com- 
mendation ; qualities aſcribed. 

If ſpeaking truth, 

In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 

Such artribution ſhould the Douglas have, 

As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp 

Should go ſo general current through the world. 

'_ Shakeſpeare. 

We ſuffer him to perſuade us we are as Gods, 
and never ſuſpe& theſe glorious atiributions may 
be no more than flattery. Decay of Piety. 

ATTRYTE. adj. | attritzs, Lat.] Ground; worn 
by rubbing. 

Or by colliſion of two bodies, grind 

The air at:r:/e to fire. | Milton, 

ATTRYTENESS. v. /. [from attrite. ] The being 
much worn. 

Ar TNT ION. 2. ſ. [attritio, Lat.] 

1. The act of wearing things, by rubbing one 
againſt anot her. 

This vapour, aſcending inceſſantly out of the 
abyſs, and pervading the ſtrata of gravel, and the 
reſt, decays the bones and vegetables lodged in 
thoſe ſtrata ; this fluid, by its continual aztritiong' 
fretting the ſaid bodies. Woodward. 

The change of the aliment is effected by attri- 
ion of the inward ſtomach, and diſſolvent liquor 
atlifted with heat. Ai butbnot. 

2. The ſtate of being worn. 

3. [With divines.] Grief for fin, ariſing only 
from the fear of puniſhment ; the loweſt degree 
of repentance. 

To ATTU'/NE. v. a. | from tune] 

1. To make any thing muſical. 

Airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the ſmell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves. * Milton. 

2. To tune one thing to another; as, he attunes 
his voice to his harp. 

ATrTvu'/rRNEY. z. ſ. Sce ATTORNEY. ; 

AmTwr'/tn. adv. or prep. [See BxT WE Rx. ] Be- 
twixt; between; in the midſt of two things: ob- 
tolete. 

Her looſe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atweer, 
Do, like a golden mantle, her at ire. Spenſer, 

ArwIx T. prep. [See BETwixT.] In the mid- 
dle of two things: obſolete. 

But with outrageous ſtrokes did him reſtrain, 

And with his body barr'd the way aui thera 

twain. Fairy Queen. 

To AV A/IL. v. a. | from v2loir, Fr. to avail being 
nearly the ſame thing with furre wales. ] 

1. To profit; to turn to profit: with of before 
the thing uſed. 

Then ſhall they ſeck t' «va;/ themſelves f names, 
Places, and titles ; and with theſe to join 
Secular pow'r. Milton. 
2oth of them av] themſelves f thoſe licences, 
which Apollo has equally beſtowed on thera. 


2. To promote; to proſper ; to aſſiſt. 
_ Mean time he voyag'd to explore the will 
Of love on high Dodona's holy till, 


To AVA IL. v. . To be of uſe; to be of advan» 


tage. 
Nor can my ſtrength av-1/, unleſs by thee 


When real merit is wanting, it avaz/s nothing to 
have been encouraged by the great. 8 

Pope's Preface to his Works. 
Av:/1L. n. /. [from To avail.] Profit; advan- 


tags ; benefit. 


For 


The ſculptor, to diſtinguiſh him, gave him, 


Dryden. | 
What means might beſt his ſafe return aui. Pope. 


Endu'd with force, I gain the victory. Dryden. 


AVA 


For all that elſe did come were ſure to fail; | 
Y et would he further none but for avail, 


I charge thee, 

Ac heav'n ſhall work in me for tliine avaz!, 

tell me truly. Shak. ſpeare. 

Truth, liglit apon this way, is of no more avy/ 
to 145 chin errour. Locke. 

nas Ur. adj. from avai/.] 

i. Profitable ; advantageous. 

Mizity is the efficacy of ſuch interceſſions to 
avert juilgments; how much more available then 
may they | be to ſecure the continuance of bleſſings ? 

Atte, bur y. 
All thinns ſubject to action, the will does ſo far 
inelime unto, as reaſon judges them more aul. 


to our bliſs. Hooker. 
2. Powerful ; in force ; valid. 
Laws human are avar/:b/: by conſent. Hooker. 


Drake pat one of his men to death, having no 
auring rity nor commiſſion av./able. Raleiph.. 

Ava/tLABLENESS, n. /. [from wvailabl:.] 

1. Power of promoting the end for which it is 
ate. 

We ditter from that ſuppoſition of the efficacy 
er avail ud, or ſuitableneſs of theſe to the end. 

Hate, 

2. Legal force; validity. 

AvKiILanLx. adv. { from vai. ] 

t. Powerfully ; profitably; advantageoufly. 

Legally; validly. 

7 aA'1LMENT. x. ſ. [from avail.] Uſefulneſs ; 

dvantaze ; profit. 

To Av at, va. euer, to let fink, Fr.] To 
let fall; to depreſs ; to make abject; to ſink: a 
v-ord out of ute. 

Ey that th' exalted Phasbus - gan avale 

flis weary wain, and now the froſty night 

Her mantle black thro' heav'n 'gan overhale. 
Spenſer. 

He did abafe and 2va/- the ſovereignty into more 

Jervitude towards that ſee, than had been among 


18. Wan. 
To Av LF. . . To fink. 
But when his latter ebb 'gins to vale] 
H uge heaps of mud he leaves. Spenſer. 
Av Nr. The front of an army. See VAN. 


Ava'xT-GUaRD. 2. .. [ av: vtgarde, Fr.] The 
Vin; the firſt body of an army. 

The horſemen might iſſue forth without diſ- 
turbance of the foot, and the avant-guard without 
ſhuffling with the battail or arriere. Hayward. 

AVARICE. ». ſ. ava ice, Fr. ava itia, Lat. 
Covetouſneis; infatiable deſire. 

There grows | 

In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 

A itanchleſs avα ice, that were I king, 

1 ſhould cut ol the nobles for their lands. 

Shakeſpeare. 
This ag of praiſe in times to come, 
Thoſe long inſcriptions crouded on the tomb, 
Dryden. 
Nor love his peace of mind deſtroys, 

Nor wicked ave of wealth. Dryden. 

-2varice is inſatiable ; and ſo he went ftill puſh- 
ing on for more. L Eftronge. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 

For the worſt avarice is that of tenſe, Pope. 

Avani'cious. adj. | avariceux, Fr. Covetous; 
inſatiably deſirous. 

Luxurious, av.uicious, falſe, deceitful. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Tunis ſpeech has been condemned as avaricious ; 

and Euſtathius judges it to be ſpoken art fully. 
Broome on the Od Wey. 

Ava õỹ-ꝭ Cs Lx. adv. [ from avaricious.] Covet- 
ouſly. 

Avantciousxess. 4. ſ. from avariciozs.] The 
quality of being avaricious. 

Ava'sT. ads. [from 6%, Ital. it is enough | 

Enough ; ceaſe. 

A word 2 among ſeamen. 

Ava'uxT. inter jet. [avaunt, Fr. ] A word of 
.abhorrence, hop which any one is driven away. 
O, he is bold, and bluſhes not at death; 


r tatcful yillaing get thee gone Shak:/p. | 


Spenſer. | 


| after another, till ſo much is bid as the {eller is 


to an auction. 


creaſing quality. 


| pudence. 


dib lis upon the places of echo, which reſemble 


AUD 


Alter thus noch 1 
To give her the avaun/ it is a pity 
Would move a monſter. Shakeſp, Hen. V III. 
Mi ſtreſs! diſmiſs that rabble from your throne. 
As unt —is Ariſtarchus yet unknown? Dunci d. 
A'vBURNE. adj. from aubour, bark, Fr.] Brown; 
of a tan colour. 
Her hair is auburne, mine is perfect yellow. 
Shakeſprar e. 
His auburne locks on either ſhoulder flow'd, 
Which to the fun'ral of his friend he vow' d. 
Dr yden. 


FRY 


Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o'erſhadow'd ; theſe, as modern uſe 
Ordains, infus' d, an auburne drink compote, 
Wholeſome, of Jeathleſs fame. 

A/UCTION. u. /. U To, Lat.] 

1. A manner of ſale in which one perſon bids 


Philips. 


content to take. | | 
2. The things ſold by auction. 

Aſk you why Phrine the whole ain buys; 
Phrine foreſees a general exciſe. . Pope 
To Alu. v. 4. [from auction.] To ſell by 

auction. 
A'uc TIONARY. adj. [from aution.] Belonging 


And much more honeſt, to be hir'd, and ſtand, 
With auvien vy hammer in thy hand, 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houſhold ſtuff, or piure's price. 
4 : Dryd. Faw. 
Averionntn, ». /. [from auction] The per- 
ſon that manages an auction. | 
A'ucTive. adj. | from aus, Lat. 1 Of an in- 
Dit, 
AvcuP ATION. x. J. [ auoupaticy Lat.] Fow ling ; : 
bird catching. 
AUDA'/CIOUS. adj. | audacicux, Fr, audax, Lat.] 
Bold; impudent ; daring : always in a bad ſenſe. 
Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Thy lend, peſtif*rous, and diſſentious pranks, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Till jove, no longer patient, took his time 
I' avenge with thunder their audaczous crime. 
Dryden. 
Young ſtudents, by a conſtant habit of diſput- 


ing, grow impudent and audacioz, Proud and diſ- . 


dainful. Waits. 
Avnya'ciousLy. adv. [from audacious.] Boldly ; 
impudently. 
An angel ſhalt thou fee, 
Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audacro:/ly. 
Shak: ſpeare. 
Avupa'ciousness. n. ſ. [from audacias, ] Im- | 


Aub iT. n. ſ. [from audax, Lat.] Spirit; 

boldneſs; confidence. 
Lean, raw-bon'd raſcals! who would e'er 
ſuppoſe 

They had ſuch courage and audacity? Shakeſp. 

Great effects come of induſtry and perſeve- 
rance ; for audacity doth almoſt bind and mate the 
weaker ſort of minds. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

For want of that freedom and audacity, neceſ- 
ſary in commerce with men, his perſonal modeſty 
overthrew all his publick actions. Taller. 

Al upiB Lx. adj. | audibilis, Lat.] | 

1. That which may be perceived by hearing. 

Viſibles work upon a looking-glaſs, and au- 


in ſome ſort the cavern of the ear. 
Bacon's Natural Hi fry: 
| Eve, who unſeen, 
Yet all had heard, with audiblè lament 
Diſcover'd ſoon the place of her retire. Milton. 

Every ſenſe doth not operate upon fancy with 
the ſame force. The conceits of viſibles are 
clearer and ſtronger than thoſe of aud6/:s. 

Grew. 

2. Loud enough to be heard. 

One leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom 
deep, and ſpeaking ſoftly, the water returned an 
auditle. echo. : Bacon. 

A'UDIBLENESS. u. % | from audib le.] Capable- 


AUD. 


Alu bn t. adv. 5 audiblecJ In ſuch 2 
manner as to he hear 

And laſt, the ſum of all, my father's voice, 
Auditly heard from heav'n, pronounc'd me this. 


Mito. 
AlUDIENCE. n. , | audience, Fr.] | 
1. The act of hearing or atttending to any 


| thing. 


Now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will. S9. 
Thus far his bold diſcourſe, without contronl, 


Had audien. e. Milton. 
His look 

Drew audience, and attention ſtill as night, 

Or ſummer's noon-tide air. 


Mi ton. 
2. The liberty of ſpeaking granted; a hearing. 
Were it reaſon to give men audience, pleading 

for the overthrow of that which their own deed 

hath ratified ? Hooker, 
According to the fair play of the world, 

Let me have audience : I am ſent to ſpeak, 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shat-/p. 
3- An auditory ; perſons collected to hear. 

Or, if the ſtar of ev'ning, and the moon, 
Haſte to thy audience, night with her will bring 
Silence. Ali, 

The hall was filled with an audience of the 
greateſt eminence for quality and politeneſs. 

Add: 4. 

It proclaims the tr iumphs of goodneſs in à pro- 

per audience, even before the whole race of man- 

Kind. | Atterbiir y. 

4. The reception of any man who delivers a 

ſolemn meſlage. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ſtate, 
The ſeat of nb, nce, old Latinus fate. Dryd-s, 
AUDIENCE Court, A court belonging to the 

the archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equ al authority 

with the arches court, though inferior both in 
dignity and antiquity. The original of this court 


| was, becauſe the archbiſhop of Canterbury heard 


ſeveral cauſes extrajudicially at home in his own 
palace ; which he uſually committed to be diſcuſ- 
ſed by men learned in the civil and canon laws, 
whom he called his auditors : and fo in time it 
become the power of the man, who is called ga- 
arum ae gat iorumue audientice Cantuarien/i adudlitor, 
ſeu officialis. Cowel, 
Aub. n. . [from audit, he hears, Lat.] A 
final account. 

If they, which are accuſtomed to weigh all 
things, ſhall here fit down to receive our rave, 
the ſum, which truth amounteth to, will appear 
to be but this. Footer. 

He took my father groſsly, full of bread, 
io all his crimes broad blown, and fluſh as 

ay; 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows ſave heav'n ? 
Hanis 

Is can make my audit up, that all, 

From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 

And leave me but the bran. Slakcſpeare. 

Te A'uniT. v. 4. from audit.] To take an 
account finally. 

Biſhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take 
twelve pence. Ayliffe's Parergen. 

I love exact dealing, and let Hocus audit; he 
knows how the money was diſburſed. Arbaths 

AvniTioN. a. /. | auditic, Lat.] Hearing. 

A“ upIT ok. 2. Y [awd tory Lat. 

1. A hearer. 

Dear couſin, you that were laſt day ſo high in 
the pulpit 4 N lovers, are you now become ſo 
mean an auditor ? Sin: ys 

What a play tow'rd ? I'll be an auditor 3 

An aRor too, perhaps. SHekeſpeare. 

This firſt doctrine, though admitted by many” 
of his azditors, is expreſsly againſt the Bo _ 

Mies. 
2. A perſon employed to take an account ulti- 
mately. 
If you ſuſpect my huſhandry, 
Call me before th' exacteſt adirors, a 
And ſet me on the proof. Shateprare's Tinas. 


neſs of being heard. 


In eccleſiaſtical law. ä | 
| 3 eſiaſtical ” 755 


AVE 


The 2rcibiſhop's uſage was to commit the diſ- 
euſſing of cauſes to perſons learned in the law, 
Kiled his aud{tors. Ayliffe's Parergon, 

4. In the ſtate. ? "6 

A king's officer, who, vearly examining the 
accounts of all under-officers accountable, makes 
up a general book. REL Gowel, 

Alux. adj. [ auditorizes, Lat.] That which 
has the power of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of 
ſome medium, excited in the auditory nerves by 
the tremours of the air, and propagated through 
the capillaments of thoſe nerves ? Newton. 

A/upiTORY. 1. 2 [ a1ditorium, Lat.] 

1. An audience; a collection of perſons aſſem- 
dled to hear. 

Demades never troubled his head to bring his 
avCitoryto the ir wits, by dry reaſon. L Fjtrange. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an du 
i'ory fit to be waited on, as you are, by both 
univerſities. : South, 

Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire 
ſtrangers to the perſon whoſe death we now la- 
ment. Atter bury. 

2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 

A'urDtITRESS. n. ſ. [from auditor. ] The wo- 
man that hears ; a ſhe-hearer. 

Yet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what wes high: ſuch pleaſure ſhe reſerv'd, 

Adam relating, ſhe ſole a.. Milton. 

7% AvE“L. v. a. | avells, Lat.] To pull away. 

The beaver in chaſe makes ſome divulſiqn of 
parts, yet are not theſe parts avelzd to be termed 
tetticles. ran. 

Avr Marr. z. /. {from the firſt words of 
the ſalutation to the Bleſſed Virgin, Ave Mas ia. 

A form of worihip repeated by the Romanitts in 
. honour of the Virgin Mary. 
| All his mind is bent on holineſs, 
To number Ave Mas ies on his beads. Shakelp. 

AlvENAGE. 1. /. [of awena, oats, Lat.] A cer- 
tain quantity of oats paid to a landlord, inftead 
of ſome other duties, or as a rent by the tenant. 

Diet. 

To AVENGE. v. a. | venger, Pr.] 

1. To revenge. 

I will avenge me of mine enemies. Tfaiah. 

They. ſtood againſt their enemies, and were 
aveuged of their adverſaries. M iſdim. 

I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the 
houſe of Jehu. 5 ofca. 

2. To puniſh. | 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T' avenge with thunder your audacious crime. 

5 ; Dryden. 

Ave/ncEANCE. n. ſ. [from avenge.] Puniſh- 
ment. WE | 

This neglected fear 
Signal avengeance, ſuch as overtook 

A miſer. „ Philips. 

Ave/NGEMENT. z. ſ. [from avenge.] Ven- 
geance; revenge. ä : 

That he might work th' avangement for his 

ſhame | 
On thoſe two caitives which had bred him blame. 
Spenſer, 
All thoſe great battles which thou boaſts to win 
Through ſtrife and bloodſhed, and av. genent 
Now praiſed, hereafter thou ſhalt repent. 
: Fairy Queen, 

Avu'xczr. . ſ. [from avenge.] | 

1. Puniſher. 

That no mar. go beyond and defraud his bro- 
ther, becauſe that the Lord is the avenger of all 
ſuch. | 1 Te. 

Er2 this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers ; ſince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſhment, or their revenge. Milian. 

- 2. Revenger; taker of vengeance for. 

The juſt avenger of his injured anceſtors, the 
victorious Louis was darting his thunder. D dan. 

But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds 
And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds. Pope. 


Mas. 


Heaſts and carriages. 


Aven'Gtress. 1. . [from avnger.] A feinale 
Wenger. Not in uſe. 


* 


AVE 


There that cruel queen avergereſs 
Heap on her new waves of weary wretchedneſs. 
Fairy * 
A'vexs. . . Ccaryopbhij lata, Lat.] The fame 
with herb beunct. | Miller. 
Ave'NTURE, . , ſaventure, Fr.] A miſ- 
chance, caufing a man's death, without felony; 
as when he is ſuddenly drowned, or burnt, by 
any ſudden Cifeaſe falling into the fire or watgr. 
See ADVENTURE. Conuel. 
A'vENUE. . ſ. avenue, Fr. It is ſometimes 
pronounced with the accent on the ſecond ſylla- 
ble, as /Farzrs obſerves ; but has it generaliy placed 
on the firſt. } 
1. A way by which any place may be entered. 
Good guards were ſet up at all the ave1ves of 
the city to Keep all people from going out. Ca. 
Trwt is a ſtrong hold, and diligence is laying 
ſiege to it; ſo that it muſt obſerve all the a 1: 
and pafles to it. South 
2. An allcy, or walk of trees before a houſe. 
To AVER. v. 4. { averer, Fr. from verum, truth, 
Lat.] To declare poſitivel;;,/ or peremptorily. 
The reaſon of the thing is clear; 
Would Jove the naked truth aver. Prior. 
Then vainly the plvloſopher avers, 
That reaſon guides our deed, and in{tin theirs. 
How can we juſtly diff rent cauſes frame, 
When the etfects entirely are the ſame ? Pri. 
We may au, though the power of God be in- 
finite, the capacities of matter are within limits. 
| | Bentley. 
A'VERAGE. n. ſ. [averagium, ae 
I. In law, that duty or ſervice which the te- 
nant is to pay to the King, or other lord, by his 
Chamber ;. 
2. In navigation, a certain contribution that 
merchants proportionably make towards the loſſes 
of ſuch as have their goods caſt overboard for the 
ſafety of the ſhip in a tempeſt ; and this contribu- 
tion ſeems ſo called, becauſe it is ſo proportioned, 
after the rate of every man's average or goods 
carried. Comet. 
3. A ſmall duty which merchants, who ſend 
goods in another man's ſhip, pay to the maſter 
thereof for his care of them, over and above the 
freight. Chambers. 
4- A medium ; a mean proportion. 
A'VEKMENT, z. /. | from aver.] 
1. Eſtabliſhment of any thing by evidence. 
To avoid the oath, for averment of the continu- 
ance of tome eſtate, which is eigne, the party 
will ſue a pardon. Bacon. 
2. An offer of the defendant to juſtify an ex- 
ception, and the act as well as the offer. 
Blount, 


Ave/rNarT. u. ſ. A ſort of grape. See Vixe. 

AvERRUNCA'T1ON. n. . | from averruncate.] 
The act of rooting up any thing. 

To AVvERRU'NCATE. v. a. [averrunco, Lat.] To 
root up; to tear up by the roots. 

Sure ſome miſchief will come of it, 

Unleſs by providential wit, 

Or force, we averruncate it.  Hudibras. 

AversA'T1on. n. . [from averſor, Lat.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence; turning away with 
deteſtation. 

Hatred is the paſſion of defiance, and there is a 
kind of averſation and hoſtility included in its eſ- 
ſence. | South. 

2. It is moſt properly uſed with from before the 
object of hate. 

There was a tiff averſation in my lord of Eſ- 
ſex from applying himſelf to the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter. Motton. 

3. Sometimes with :; leſs properly. | 

There is ſuch a general everſaiion in human 
nature to contempt, that there is ſcarce any thing 
more exeſperating. I will not deny, but the ex- 


ceſs of the ave ſatiomm may be levelled againſt | 


pride. Government of the Tongue. 
4. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards, 
A natural and ſecret hatred and ava {ation to- 

wards fociety, in any man, hath ſome what of 

the favage h-aft. |  Beacen. 
Avy/s5E. adj. [ve, Lat.] 


AVE 


1. Malign; not favourable ; having ſuch 2 
hatred as to turn away. 
Their courage languiſh'd, as their hopes de- 
cay'd, 
And Palas, now averſe, refus'd her aid. Dryden. 
2. Not pleaſed with; unwilling to. 
Has thy uncertain botom ever ſtrove 
With the firſt tumults of a real love? 
Haſt thou now dreaded, and now bleſs'd his ſway; 
By turns aveſe, and joyful to obey ? Prior. 
lee ſe alike to flatter, or ottend, 
Not free from fauits, nur yet too vain to mend. 
Pope. 
3. It has moſt properly from before the object 
of averſion. 


be, un'ets preſuming the will of man to be in- 

w.rd!y obſti nate, rebellious, and averſe from all 

obedience unto the ſacred laws of his nature. 
Hooker « 

They believed all who objected againſt their 
undertaking to be averſe from peace. Cl trendon. 

Theſe cares alone her virgin breaſt employ, 
Ayrnrſe from Venus and the nuptial joy. Pope. 

4. Very frequently, but improperly, 6. 

He had, trom the beginning of the war, been 
very aveje is any advice of the privy council. 

Clarendon. 

Diodorus tells us of one Charondos, who was 
averſ: to all innovation, eſpecially when it was to 
proceed from particular perſons. Swift. 

AvE'RSELY. adv.{ from averſc,] | 

t. Unwillingly. 

2. Backwardly. 

Not only they want thoſe parts of ſecretion, 
but it is emitted ave!jely, or backward, by both 
!EXCS. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Ave'RSENESS. n. ſ. { from averſe. | Vawittiog- 
neſs ; backwardneſs, 

The corruption of man is in nothing more ma- 
nifeſt, than in his av«r/-n-ſs to entertain any 
fi iendſhip or familiarity with God. Atterbury. 

Ave/rS10N. n. /. [ averſion, Fr. agerfic, Lat.] 

1. Hatred; diſlike ; deteſtation ; ſuch as turus 
away from the object. 

What if with like aver/on I reject 

Riches and realms ? ; Milons 

2. It is uſed moſt properly with from before 
the object of hate. | 

They had an inward aver/on from it, and were 
reſolved to prevent it by all poſſible means. 

; Clarendon 

With men theſe conſiderations are uſually cau- 


| ſes of deſpite, diſdain or aver/on from others ; 


hut with God, ſo many reaſons of our greater 
tenderneſs towards others. Sprate 

The ſame adheſion to vice, and averſion from 
goodneſs, will be a reaſon for rejecting any proof 
K hatſoever. terbur y. 

3- Sometimes, leſs properly, with 70. 

A freeholder is bred with an aver/ion to ſubjece 
tion. Add: ſan. 

I might borrow illuſtrations of freedom and 
averſion to receive new truths from modern aſtro- 
nomy. | Matis. 

4. Sometimes with for. 

The Lucqueſe would rather throw themſelves 
under the government of the Genoeſe, than ſub. 
mit to a ſtate for which they have ſo great av 
fron, - Addiſon, 

This averſin of the people fort he late proceed 
ings of the commons, might be improved ta 
good uſes. | Swift, 

5. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

His aver/ion towards the houſe of York was ſo 
predominant, as it found place not only in his 
councits but in his bed. : 

6. The cauſe of averſion. 

They took great pleaſure in compounding law. 
ſuits among their neighbours ; for which they 
were the aver/i-n of the gentlemen of the lon 
robe.  Arbuthnat's Hiſtory of Fohn Bal 

Self- love and reaſon to one Lud apo ; 

Pain their averfion, pleaſure their deſire. Pope, 

To AVERT. v. a. | averto, Lat.] 1 

1. To turn aſide; to turn off. f 


Vor. I. Ne. 4. — Q. Ibe-. 


Laus politick are never framed as they ſnould 


Bacon, 
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1 beſeech you 

T' ave: your liking a more worthy way, 

Than on a wretch. Shak ſprare's King Lear, 

At this, for the laſt time, ſhe hits her hand, 
Fverts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the 

brand. Dryden. 

2. To cauſe to diſlike. 

When people begin to eſpy the falſhood of 
oracles, whereupon all gentility was built, their 
hearts were utterly avert d from it. Eooker. 

Even cut themſelves off from the opportunities 
of proſelyting others, by vg them from their 
Company. Govern ment of ths Teng Us 

3. To put by, as a calamity. 

O Lord ! avert whatſoever evil our ſwerving 
may threaten unto thy church. Hoke. 

Diverſity of conjectures made many, whole 
conceits averted from themſelves the fortune of 
that war, to become careleſs and fecure. Ales. 

Theſe affections earneſtly fix our minds on 
God, and forcibly avert from us thoſe tliings 
which are diſpleaſing to him, and contrary to re- 


© - 


ligion. prot. 
Thro' thraten'd lands they wild deſtruction 
throw, 


Till ardent prayer aer the public woe. Prior. 
Aur. u. ſ. | of alf, Dutch. ] A fool, or filly 
fellow. Di 7 
Aux R. . |. [epger, Dutch.] A carpenter's 
tool to bore holes with. 

The ange hath a handle and bit; its office is to 
make great round holes. When you uſe it, the 
ſtuff you work upon is commonly laid low under 
vou, that you may the eaſier uſe your ſtrength : 
for in twiſting the bit about by the force of both, 
your hands, on each end of the handle one, it 
cuts great chips out of the ſtuff. 

Moxen's Mechanical Exer, aſes, 

Aucur. pronom. [auhx, aphr, Saxon. It is 
1 ometimes, unproperly, written ought. | Any 

thing. 
If I can do it, 
By evght that I can ſpeak in his diſpraiſe, 
She ſhall not long cpntinue love to him. SH. 

They may, for «gh; 1 know, obtain ſuch ſub- 
Nances as may induce the chymiſts to entertain 
other thoughts. a PB oyle. 

But go, my ſon, and ſee if angbi be wanting 
Among thy father's friends. Lddiſon's Cato. 

To AUGME'/NT. v. a. [augmenter, Fr.] To 
encreaſe; to make bigger, or more. 

Some curſed weeds her cunning hand did Know, 
That could augment his harm, encreaſe his pain. 

ai fax. 

Rivers have ſtreams added to them in their 
paſſage, which enlarge and augment them. 

Hal:'s Common Law of England. 

To Avcwe'/xT. v. n. To encreaſe; to grow 

bigger. 

But as his heat with running did augment, 
Much more his ſiglit encreas A his hot defire. 

55 Sidney. 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment; 
The waves on heaps are daſh'd. Dry: den' Virgil. 
Alec ux r. 2. . Lang,, Lat.) 
1. Encreaſe ; quantity gained. 
You ſhall find this auzmcnt of the tree to be 
vithout the diminution of one drachm of the 
earth. NM alion's Angler. 
2. State of encreaſe. 


Diſcutients are improper in the beginning of] 


inflammations; but 3 when mixed with 
repellents, in the augment, Wiſeman. 
AvcMESTA'TION. u. . [from augment. | 
1. The act of encreaſing or making bigger. 
Thoſe who would be zealous againſt regular 
troops after a peace, Wy promote an augmnta- 
tien of thoſe on foot. Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of being made bigger. 7 
What modification of matter can make one 
embryo capable of ſo prodigiouſly vaſt avgmnta-! 
tian, while another is confined to the min utene; 
of an inſect. Bel: y. 
3. The thing added, by Which another is made 
bigger. 
Ey being glorified, it does not mean that bet 


AUG 


dnth receive any.augmentation of glory at our hands; 
but his name we glorify, when we teſtify our ac- 
kaowledgment of his glory. Hooker. 

AUGMENTATION Court, A court erected by 
King Hemry the Eighth, for the increaſe of the 


revennes of his crown, by the ſupprefiion of 


monaſteries. Didi. 
A\vGRE. 1. J. A carpenter's tool. Sce Aud hn. 
Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your fra anchiſes, whereon you food, confin'd 
Into an augre's bore. Shakeſp. Coriolans. 
AuGcRE-HoLtE. a. . [from aug and hole] A 
hole made by boring with an augre; proverbially 
a narrow ſpace. 
What mould be ſpokon here, 
Where our fate hid within an 2vw7e-hb7le, 
May ruſh and ſeize us. Shak-{p. Macbeth. 


A'UGUR. . . Cangur, Lat.] One who pre- 
tends to predict by omens, as by the flight of | 
birds. 


What ſay the augurs? 

— They would not have you ftir forth to-day : 

Pluck ing the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beaſt, 

Shak eſpear e. 

Calchas, the ſacred ſeer, who had in view 

Things preſent and the paſt, and things to come 

foreknew : h 
Supreme of avprrs. Dryden's Fables. 
As I and mine conſult thy augury 
Grant the glad omen; let thy fav'rite riſe 
Propitous, ever ſoaring from the right. Prior. 


To A/uGUuR, v. u. [from augur. ] To gueſs; to: 


conjecture by ſigns. 
The people love me, and the ſea is mine, 

My pow'r's a creſcent, and my ung ring hope 

Says it will come to the full. 


by augury. 

AvcvRAi'TIon. ». ſ. [from augur.] The prac- 
tice of augury, or of foretelling by events and 
prodigies. 


Claudius Putcher underwent the like ſucceſs, | 


when he continued the tr ipudiary augierations. 


Brown's 7 ulyar Errours, | 


A'CGURER. . ſ. | from agar: J The fame with 
rug. . 

” Theſe apparent prodigies, 

And the perfuaſion of his augiurers, 


May hold him from the capitol to-day. | Siet | 


Avcv'rIaL. adj. [from avgury.] Relating to 
augury. 

On this foundation were built the concluſions of 
ſoothfayers, in their augurial and tripudiary divina- 


tions. Brown. 
To A'vevRI58. v.n, [from argur. ] To practiſe 
divination by augury. Did. 


A'ucurovs. adj. [from avgur.] Predicting; | 
preſcient; foreboding- ; 
| So fear'd 
The fair-man'd horſes, that they flew back, and 
their chariots turn'd, 
Preſaging in their auguros hearts the labours that 
they mourn'd. Chapman's Iliad. 
A'ucuRy. . f. [ auguriun, Lat.] | 
1. The act of pr ognoſticating by omens or pro- 
digics. 
c Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my asgw y deceive me not, 
Witneſs good breeding. Shaleſpeare. 
The winds are chang'd, your friends from dan- 
ger free, 


Or I renounce my ſkill in angury, D/ yd. uneid. | 


She knew by a divine, 
Venus would fail in the deſign. 
2. An omen or prediction. 
What if this death, which is for him deſign'd, 

Had been your doom (far be that avgury/ } 
And you, not Aurengzebe, condemu'd to die? 
| Dryden: 


8 __ 


The pow'rs we both invoke, 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitions be, 
And firm our purpoſe with an augury. 
_ AV GUST. 3 df. | eis, Lat.“ Great; grand; 
oyal; magnificent; fur TS 


Shakeſpeare. 
My ang ing mind aſſures the ſame ſucceſs. Dry. | 
To A/UGURATE. v. . [ auguror, Lat.] To judge 


1 


Dr yden. 


| 


| 


AVO 


There i is nothing ſo contemptible, but antiquity 
can render it auguft and excellent. Glan. Scegſis. 
The Trojan chief appear'd in open fight, 
Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright; 
His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his tem- 
| ples ſhine. Dryden. 
Abus. . . [Auguſtus, Lat. ] The Rs of 


og eighth month from anuary incluſive. 


A. guſt was dedicated to the honour of Auguſtus 
Cæſar, becauſe, in the ſame month, he was cre- 
ated conſul, thrice triumpher in Rome, ſubdued 


Egypt to the Roman empire, and made an end of 


civil wars; being before called Sexttlis, or the fixth 
from March. Peacham, 


Augu'sTNESS, n. f. [from auguſt, ] Elevation 


of loo);; dignity; loftineſs of mien or aſpect. 

A'vIARY. n. ſ. | from avis, Lat. a bird.] A 
place incloſed to Keep birds in. 

In av!2rizs of wire, to Keep birds of all ſorte. 
the Italians beſtow vaſt expence; including great 
ſcope of ground, variety of buſhes, trees of good 
neight, running waters and ſometimes a ſtove an- 


| nexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 


Motton's Architecturr. 

Look now to your avzary; for now the birds 
grow ſick of their feathers. Evelyn's Ralendar. 

AvYpiTyY. n. . [avidite, Fr. aviditas, Lat. l 
Greedineſs ; eagerneſs ; appetite ; inſatiable defire. 

A'viTous, adj. Lavi, Lat. | Left by a man's 
anceſtors ; ö ancient. Hier. 

To AvVZE. v. a. [aviſer, Fr.] A word out of 
uſe. 

1. To counſel. 

With that, the huſbandman gan him avis 
That it for him was fitteſt exerciſe. She as 
2, Wich a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink him- 

ſelf; ' aviſer, Fr. 

But him av:/zing, he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather choſe, with ſcornful ſhame, 
Him to avenge. 

3. To conſider ; to examine. 

No power he had to ſtir, nor will to riſe, 
That when the careful night gan well ar 5 
He lightly left the foe. Fairy Qutene 

As they *gan his library to view, 
And antique regitters for to axe. 
AuRkwWARHD. See AWKWARD, 
AvLD. adj. [alt, Sax.] A word now obſolete ; 

but ſtill uſed in the Scotch dialect. 

Tis pride that pulls the country down; 
Then take thine a cloak about thee. 

Shaleſpeare. 
Aux“ TICK. adj. [du.] Belonging to pipes. 
D 


1/9; 


Spenser. : 


A'oLIiCK. adj. | aulicus, Lat.] Belonging to the 


court. 
Av l. N. u. /. 
length; an ell. 
To AU MAIL. v. a. [from maille, Fr. the meſh 
of a net; whence a coat of auma/, a coat with 
network of iron. | To variegate; to figure. Up- 

ton explains it, to enamel. 

In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwaine, 
All hard with golden bendes, which were © 

With curious anticks, and full fair ama! d 
Fairy Qu 3 


Laulne, Fr.] A French meaſure of 


A'umiBrRy. See AMnRy. 

AvxrT. 2. .. [tante, Fr. amita, Lat.] A father 
or mother's ſiſter; correlative to nephew or nieces 
Who meets us here; my niece Plantagenet, 

Led i in the hand of her Kind aunt of Glo'ſter. 
Shakeſpearcs 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 

Old-faſhion*d halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. 


Pope. 
AVOCADO. 1. J. [Span. Per ſica, Lat.] The 


name of a tree that grows in great N in the 


| Spanith Weſt Indies. 


The fruit is of itſelf very infipid, for which 
reaſon they generally eat it with the juice of le- 
mons and ſugar, to give it a poignancy. Mille. 

To A/VOCATE. v. a. [aveco, Lat.] To call 
off from buſneſs; to call away. 

Their diveſture of mortality diſpenſes them 


from thoſe laborious and ang duties to di 
treſled 


Sper): 'I's | 


. 


AVO 
treſſed Chriſtians, and their ſecular relations, 
which are here requiſite, Boyle. 
-Avoca'T10vn. ». ſ. [from avocate.] 
1. The act of calling aide. 
The buttle of buſineſs, the avycations of our 
ſenſes, and the din of a clamorous world, are 
impediments. Glanville. 
Stir up that remembrance, which his many 
avocatiaus of buſineſs have cauſed hin to lay aſide. 
Dryden. 
God does frequently inject into the ſoul bleſſed 
impulſes to duty, and powerful avocations from 


| iin. South. 
2. The buſineſs that calls; or the call that ſum- 
Mons away. 


It is a ſubject that we may 1 ſome progreſs 
in its co! itemplation within the time, that in the 
ordinary time of life, and with the permitlion of 
neceſſary av9cations, a man may employ in ſuch a 
contemplation. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

By the ſecular cares and avocations which ac- 
company marriage, the clergy have been furniſhed 

with {kill in common life. Alterbury. 

To AVOID. v. a. [ vuider, Fr.] | 

1. Toſhun; to decline. 


The wiſdom of pleaſing God, by doing what he 


commands, and av-iding what he forbids. 7. illotſon. 

2. To eſcape; as, he avoided the blow by turn- 
ing aſide. 

3- To endeavour to ſhun. 

The faſhion of the world is to avoid coft, and 
you encounter It. Shakeſpeare. 

4. To evacuate; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow ? pray you, 
ati the houſe. Sho eue. 

If any rebel ſhould be required of the prince 
confederate, the prince confederate ſhauld com- 
mand him to avid the country. Bacon. 

He deſired to ſpeak with ſome few of us: 
whereupon fix of us only ſtayed, and the reſt 
avded the room. Bacon, 

To emit; to throw out. | 

A toad contains not thoſe urinary parts which 
are found in other animals to avoid that ſerous 
c 8 on. Braun's Vulgar Errours. 

To oppoſe; to hinder effect. 

The removing that which cauſed putrefaRion, 

doth prevent and avid putrefaction. Bacon. 
To vacate; to annul. 

How can theſe grants of the king's be avoid-d 
without wronging of thoſe Lords which had theſe 
lands and lordihips given them? Spenſer. 

To AVOID. v. u. 

. To retire. 

And Saul caſt the javelin; for he ſaid, I will 
ae David even to the wall with it: and David 

avoided out of his preſence twice. 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Biſhopricks are not included under benefices: 
fo that if a perſon takes a biſhoprick, it does not 

did by force of that law of pluralities, but * the 
aucient common law. Ayli fte. 

Avo'tyaBLe. adj. | frora avoid. 

1. That which maj be avoided, ſhunned, or 
tl: med. 

Want of exactneſs in ſuch nice experiments is 
ſcarce awvoidurble. Boyle. 


278 6 take ſeveral things for granted, is hardly | 


{abl: to any one, whoſe taſk it is to thew the 
Lieb q or improbability of any truth. Locke. 
3. Liable to be vacated or annulled. 

The charters were not avoidable for the King's 
nonage; and if there could have been any ſuch 
retence, that alone would not avo:d them. 

Judge Hal. 

1 IVE SCF. u. /. [from avoid. 

The act of avoiding. 

1. is appointed to give us vigour in the purſuit 
of what is good, or in the avoidance of what ie 
hurt ful. MW ants. 

2. The courſe by which any thing is carried off. 

| Por avaid.mices, and drainings of water, where 
there is too much, we ſhall ſpeak of. Bacon. 

3. The act or ſtate of becoming vacant. 

4. The act of annulling. 

Aro IDER. 4. . [from avaid.] 


I Same . | 


AVO 


1. The perſon that avoids or ſhuns any thing. 
2. The perfon that carries any thing away. 
3. The veilel in. which things are carried away. 
Avo'tDLEsS. adj. [from aveid.] Inevitable ; 
that which cannot be avoided. 
That avoid ruin in which the whole empire 
would be involved, Denns's Letters, 
AvolkbuP0'ts. n. f. [avoir du poidi, Fr.] A 
kind of weight, of which a pound contains 
ſixteen ounces, and is in proportion to a pound 
Troy, as ſeventeen to fourteen. All the larger 
and coarſer commodities are weighed by au 
dupats weight. Chambers. 
Probably the Romans left their ounce in Bri- 
tain, which is now our av dupois ounce: for our 
Troy ounce we had elſewhere. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
AvoLa'TION. 1. f, [from avols, to fly away, 
Lat. | The aQt of flying away; flight; eſcape, 
Theſe airy vegetables are made by the relicks of 
plantal emittives, whoſe avslation was prevented 
by the condenſed encloſure. Glanuille”s Seepfis 
Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, 
only ſignify a pluvious air, hindering the ave/ation 
of the favillous particles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Jo Avo'Uch. v. a. [evouer, Fr. for this word 
we now generally ſay vouch. ] 
1. To aftirm; to maintain ; to declare peremp- 
torily. 
They boldly avouched that themſelves only had 
the truth, which they would at all times defend. 
Hooker, 
Wretched though I ſeem, 
I can 1 produce a champion that will prove 
W hat is avouch-d here. Shat-ſp. King Lear. 
2. To produce in favour of another. 
Such antiquities could have been avauched for 
the Iriſh. Spenſer's Ireland. 
3. To vindicate ; to juſtify. 
You will think you made no offence, if the 
duke av, the juſtice of your dealing. 
 Shak/(p, Meaſure for Mca ſure. 
Avo'vcn. . ſ. [from the verb.] Declaration; 
evidence ; teſtimony. 
J might not this believe, 
Without the ſenfible and try d avauch 
Of mine own eyes. Sha#- ſpeare's Hamlet, 
 Avo/ucuaBLE. adj. [from avouch.] That may 
be avouched. 
Avo'ucier. n. /. [from avouch.] He that 
avouches. 
To AVO'W. v. 4. [avourr, Fr.] To declare 
with confidence ; to juſtify ; not to diſſemble. 
His crue! ſtepdame ſeeing what was done, 
Her wicked diys with wretched Knife and end; 
In death avowing tht umnocence of her ſon. 
Fair p Quren. 
He that delivers them mentions his doing it 
upon his own particular knowledge, or the rela- 
10% of tome credible perſon, avowing it upon his 
OWN experience. | Þ oyle. 
Left to myſelf I ruſt aww, I ſtrove, 
From publick thame to ſkreen iny fecret love, 
Dryden. 
Such aifertions proceed from principles which 
cannot be avowed by thoſe who are tor N 


church and ſtite. Swift. 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avero'd ad 
bold. ; T fonts 2A, 


Avo'wa2LE. adj. | from ava. That wich 
may be openly declared; that which may be de- 


clared without ſhame. 


Avo'wal, . J. [from avow.] ee: de- 
claration 3 ; Open declaraiion. 

Avo/wEDLY. adv. [from av;w.] In an open 
manner. 

Wilmot could not avzwdly have excepted 
againſt the other. Clarendon. 

Avowt'r. u. f. [avcue, Fr.] He to whom the 


right of advowſon of any church belongs. Diez. 


Av G E R. N. to {from a vo. ] He that avows 


or juſtifies. 
Virgil makes Mneas a bald avotber of his own 
vir dung, Dryden. 


Avo'wRy. n. . [from avow.] In law, is 
where one takes adi eſs for rent, or other thing. 


and the other tucs repleyin. In which caſe tc 


As be will hatch their aſhes by his Ray. 


AUS 


taker ſhall juſtify, in his plea, for what cauſe he 
took it; and, if he took it in. his own right, is to 
ſhew it, and ſo avow the taking, which is called 


his avowry. Chambers. 
Avo'wsaL. nf. from avaw.] A confetiion. 
Diel. 


Avo'wTRY. u. f. {See Abvow Tv. ] Adultery, 

Alu E. 1. / A ſort of 5 — which ſee. 

Aurz'Lia. 2. . [ Lat.] A term uſed for the 
firſt apparent change of the eruca, or maggot of 
any ſpecies of inſects. C er. 

The ſolitary maggot, found in the dry heads of 
teaſel, is ſometimes changed into the aurelia of a 
butterfly, ſometimes into a fly-caſe. 

Ray on the Creations 

A'uUrtcLE. a. ſ. CLauricula, Lat. 

1. The external ear, or that part of the ear 
which is prominent from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart; being two 
muſcular caps, covering the two ventricles there- 
of; thus called from the reſemblance they bear 
to the external ear. They move regularly like 
the heart, only in an inverted order; their ſyſtole 
correſponding to the diaftole of the heart. Chamb. 

Blood ſhould be ready to join with the chyle, 
before it reaches the right aurrc/e of · the heart. 

Ray on Creation. 

AuR1cULA. ». ſ. See BARS EAR. A flower. 

AvurtcuLaR. . . [ from auricula, Lat. the ear.] 

1. Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing. 

You ſhall hear us confer, and by an awicular 
aſſurance have your ſatisfaction. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

2. Secret; told in the ear: as, auricular con- 
feſlion. 

3- Traditional ; known by report. 

The alchymiſts call in many varieties out of 
aſtrology, auricular traditions, and feigned teſti- 
monies. Bacon. 

AvuRYcULARLY. adv, { from auricular.} In a 
ſecret manner. 

Theſe will ſoon confeſs, and that not auricular hs 
but in a loud and audible voice. Decay of Picty. 

AvurY#eEROUS. adjr | aurifer, Lat.] That: which 
produces gold. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with 

mines, 
Whence many a burſting ſtream arvriferous plates. 
Thomſon 

Avr1GcAa'TION. 2. /. [auriga, Lat.] The act or 
practice of driving carriages. Di. 

AvurrytGMENTUM. See ORPIMENT. 

AURORA. u. ſ. | Lat.] 

1. A ſpecies of crow foot. 

2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of toy; 3 
poetically, the morning. 

Aurora ſheds, 
On Indus' ſmiling banks the roſy ſhower. Thomſon 

AURO'RA Borealis. | Lat.] Light ſtreaming in 
the night from the north. 

A'URUM Fulninans. [Lat.] A preparation 
made by diiſolving gold in aqua regia, and preci- 
pitating it with ſalt of tartar; whence a very fmalk 
quantity of it becomes capable, by a moderate 
heat, of giving a report like that ofa piſtol. Yurcy. 

Some aun um fulminans the fabrick ſhook. Garth. 

Auscul TY T ION nf. [from auſculto, Lat.] 
A hearkening or liſtening to. Dict. 

A/USPICE. . /. [au ſpicium, Lat.] ; 

1. The omens of any wires andertating drawn 
from birds. 

2. Protection; favour ſhewn. 

Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 

By whoſe high au{pice Rome hath {tood 

Solong. Bes Jenſon. 

3. Influence; good derived to others from the 
piety of their patron. 

But to may he live long, that town to ſway, 
Which by tis auſpice they will nobler make, 
Dryden. 

AusrieiAL. adj, [from auſpicc.] Relating to 
prognoſticks. - b 

Avs#1/crovs. adj. | from auſpice.] 

1. Having omens of ſucceſs. ata 

Tou are now, with happy and auſpicious be- 

Zinnings, forming a model of a Chriſtian charity. 


; Sprats 
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I befeech yon 

T' aver: your liking a more worthy way, 

Than on a wretch. Shak: ſprare's King Lear. 

At this, for the laſt time, ſhe lifts her hand, 
Fverts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the 

brand. | Dryden. 

2. To cauſe to diſlike. 

When people begin to eſpy the falſhood of 
oracles, wherenpon all gentility was built, their 
hearts were utterly averted from it. Hooker. 

Even cut themſelves off from the opportunities 
of proſelyting others, by 2v2r:7ins them from their 
company. Government of the Teng uc. 

3. To put by, as a calamity. 

O Lord ! avert whatſoever. evil our ſwerving 
may threaten unto thy church. Hook: 
Diverſity of conjectures made many, whole 

conceits averted from themſelves the fortune of 
that war, to become careleſs and ſecure. *Amno//cs. 

Theſe affections earneſtly fix our minds on 
God, and forcibly avert from us thoſe. 
which are difpleaſing to him, and contrary to rc- 


of - 


ligion. Sprot. 
Thro' thraten'd lands they wild deftruction 

throw, 
Till ardent prayer 25/5 the public woe. Prior. 


Aur. 2. .. [of lf, Dutch. ] A foul, or filly 
fellow. Di. 7 
A'ucrR. . ſ. Legger, Dutch. ] A carpenter”s 

tool to bore hoſes With. 

The auge hath a handle and bit; its office is to 
make great round holes. 
ſtuff you work upon is commonly laid low under 
Vous that you may the eaſier uſe your ſtrength : 
for in twiſting the bit about by the force of botl: 
your hands, on each end of the handle one, it 
cuts great chips out of the ſtuff. 

Moxen's Mechanical Exer ciſcs. 

AvuGHT. Prenoun. [aubr, aphr, Saxon. It is 
ſ>metumes, improperly, written ought. | Any 
thing. 

Tf I can do it, 
By evght that I can ſpcak in his diſpraiſe, 
She ſhall not long continue love to him. S. 

They may, for % I know, obtain ſuch ſub- 
Nances as may induce the chymiſts to entertain 
other thoughts. Boyle. | 

But go, my ſon, and ſee if avght be wanting 
Among thy father's friends. Addiſon's Cato. 

To AUGME NT. v. a. [augmenter, Fr.] To 
encreaſe; to make bigger, or more. 

Some curſed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
That could aug! his harm, encreaſe his pain. 

| Fai fax. 

Rivers have ſtreams added to them in their 
paſſage, which enlarge and augment them. 

Hal: Common Lao cf Eng land. 

To Aycwr'xT. v. 1. To encreaſe; to grow 
bigger. 

But as his heat with running did augmecrt, 
Much more his ſiglit encreas his hot defire. 

Sidney. 

The winds redouble, and the rains augment; 
The waves on heaps are daſh'd. Dryder's Virgil. 

A'ouGMENT:. 2. 7. [ aug num, Lat. | 

1. Encreaſe ; quantity gained. 

You ſhall find this auzment of the tree to be 
without the diminution of one drachm of the 
earth. | Wuealton's Angler. 
2. State of encreaſe. 

Diſcutients are improper in the beginning of 
inflammations; but proper, when mixed with 
repellents, in the augment. Wiſeman. 

AvcmtxTa'Tion. n. . [from augment. ] 

1. The act of encreaſing or making bigger. 

Thoſe who would be zealous againſt regular 
troops after a peace, Will promote an augen- 
sion of thoſe on foot. Addijen. 

2. The ſtate of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one 
embryo capable of ſo prodigiouſly vaſt aygmcnta-! 
tian, while another is confined to the minùteneſ. 
of an inſet. Bentl: y. 


3. The thing added, by which another is made | 


bigger. 


Ey being glorified, it does not mean that he 
( 


things. 
a4 


When you uſe it, the | 


þ 


AUG 


dnth receive any augmentation of glory at our hands; 
but his name we glorify, when we teſtify our ac- 
knowledgment of his glory. Hofer. 

AUGMENTATION Court, A court erected by 
King Hemy the Eighth, for the increaſe of the 
revennes of his crown, by the ſuppreſſion of 
monaſteries. Dit. 

A'vcRt. nf. A carpenter's tool. See Aug. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 

Your franchiſes, whereon you ſtood, confirr d 

Into an a«gre's bore. Shakeſp. Corinlanus. 

AuGRE-HOLE, . ſ. [from avgrg and hole. } A 
hole made by boring with an augre; proverbially 
a narrow ſpace. 

What ſhould be ſpoken here, 

Where our fate hid within an awe e 

May ruſt and ſeize us. SL. Macheth. 

A'UGUR. . . Cangur, Lat.] One who. pre- 
tends to predict by omens, as by the flight of 
birds. = 


What ſay the augurs? 

—Thoy would not have you ffir forth to- day: 

Pluck ing the entrails of an offering forth, 

1lcy could not find a heart within the yeaſt. 

Shut efpear 2 
Calchas, the ſacred ſeer, who had in view 

Thinfrs preſent and the pat, and things to come 

forcknew : | 

Supreme of 2vprr5. Dryden's Fables. 

ASI L and mine conſult thy a: gur, 

Grant the glad omen; let thy fav'rite riſe 

Propitious, ever ſoaring from the right. Prior. 

To AſUGuR. v. u. [from aur. To gueſs; to 
conjecture hy ſigns. 

The people love me, and the fea is mine, 

My pow'r's a creſcent, and my aug'ving hope 

Says it will come to the full. Shake ſpeare. 

My ag'riaz mind aſſures the ſame ſucceſs. Dry. 

To A/UGURATE. v. n. [auguror, Lat.] To judge 
by augury. 

AvevkyTIon, n. ſ. [from agr.] The prac- 
tice of augury, or of foretelling by events and 
prodigies. 

Claudius Puleber underwent the like ſucceſs, 
when he continued the tr ipudiary , QUIUYAUIONS. 
Brown's P. gar Errours. 
Alu uk ER. . /. [from augur.] The ſame with 


| augur, 


Theſe apparent prodigies, 
And the perfuafion of his QUEUYErSy. 
May hold him from the capitol! to-day. Sp. 
Avov'rlal. adj. Ls augury.,] Relating to 


| 2Ugury. 


On this foundation were built the concluſions of 
ſoothſay ers, in their aug rial and tripudiary divina- 
tions. Brown. 

To A/0oGURIS®. v. . [from aug 4 To practiſe 
divination by augury. Di, 

A'vuGuRovs; adi. [from angur.] Pr edicting; ; 
preſcient; foreboding. | | 

So fear'd DEL 
The fair-man'd horſes, that they flew back, and 
their chariots turn'd, 
Preſaging in their avg045 hearts the labours that 
they mourn d. Chapman's Iliad. 

A'ucuRY. ». f. [augurium, Lat.] 

1. The act of prognoſticating by omens or 8 
digies. 
Thy face and thy behaviour, 

Which, if my asgw y deceive me not, 

Witneſs good breeding. | Shabeſpear e. 

The winds are chang 4d, your friends from dan- 

ger free, | 
Or I renounce my {kill in ovgwry, 
She knew by eaugwy divine, 

Venus would fail in the deſign. 

2. An omen or prediction. 

What if this death, which is for him deſign” d, 
Had been your doom (far be that avgury!} 
And you, not Aurengzebe, condemn'd to die ? 


Dryden. $1 


D. yd. Ancid. 
Sift. 


The pow "LS we both invoke, 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 
And firm our purpoſe with an augury, Dryden. 
AUG VU ST: ad). 22 22 5 Lat.] Great; ka 
royal; magnificent; awful. 


| 


; 


from March. 


: the Italians beſtow 


AVO 

There 1s N ſo contemptible, but antiquity 
can render it auguſt and excellent. Gin. Scegſis. 

The Trojan chief appear'd in open fight, 
Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright; 

His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his tem- 
ples thine. Dry: n. 

Ausr. n . [4u 722 Lat.] The name of 
the eighth month from anuary incluſive. 

A. guſt was dedicated to the honour of Auguſtus 
Cœſar, becauſe, in the ſame month, he was cre- 
ated conſal, thrice triumpher in Rome, ſubdued 
Egypt to the Roman empire, and made an end of 
civil wars; being before called Sextilis, or the frath 
Peacham, 

Au GU TNESS, . 5 [from auguſt, ] Elevation 
of loo!:; dignity; loftineſs of mien or aſpect. | 

A'viakv. 1. ſ. [from avis, Lat. a bird. 1A 
place incloſed to keep birds in. 

In av:2r125 of wire, to keep birds of all ſorts, 
vaſt expence; including great 
ſcope of ground, variety of buſhes, trees of good 
neight, running waters and ſometimes a ſtove an- 
nexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 

Motion Architecture. 

Look now to your aviary; for now the birds 
grow ſick of their feathers, Evelyn's Kalndar, 

AvvpiTyY. . |. [avidite, Fr. aviditas, Lat.) 
Gre:<dineſs ; eagerneſs ; appetite; inſatiable deſire. 

A'vitous. adj. [ 2v1145, Lat. If Left by a man's 
anceſtors ; ancient. Dict. - 

To AIZ E. v. a. | at Jer, Fr.) A word out of 
* 

I. To counſel. 

With that, the huſbandman 'gan him ar p 
That it for him was fitteſt exerciſe. Spen/cre 

25 W. ich a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink him- 
ſelf; 5 aviſer, Fr. 

But him avizing, he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather choſe, with ſcornful ſharae, 
Him to avenge. Spenſer. 
3. To conſider; to examine. 

No power he had to ſtir, nor will to riſe, 
That when the careful night gan 3 5 

He lightly left the foe. Fairy . 
As they 'gan his library to view, 
And antique regiſters for to avs. 

A uk waR . See AWKWARD, 

Av Lp. adj. [ alt, Sax. ] A word now Es 3 
but ſtill uſed in the Scotch dialect. | 

*Tis pride that pulls the country down; 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee. | 
Sþ, akeſpear Cs 

AvLr'/71cx. adj. [ag.] Belonging to pipes. 

Di. 

A“ LIek. adj. | aulicus, Lat.] Belonging to the 
court. 

Auf x. n. (. CLaulre, Fr.] A French meaſure of 
length; an ell. ä 

To AUMAIL. v. a. [from maill:, Fr. the Wiel 
of a net; whence a coat of aumaz/, a coat with 
network of iron. ] To variegate; to figure. Up- 
tan explains it, to enamel. 

In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwaine, 

All hard with golden bendes, which were entail' 4 
With curious anticks, and full fair aui, d. 
Fairy Qu Queens 


Sporſ J's 


| Aon wary. See AMBRY. 
AvxrT. ».f. Laute, Fr. amita, Lat.] A father 
or mother's ſiſter; correlative to nephew or nieces 
Who meets us here; my niece Plantagenet, 
Led! in the hand of her Kind aunt of Glo'ſter. 
Shakeſpeare. 
She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 
Old-faſhion'd halls, dull aunts, and croaking roo0ks. 
[#] ts 
| AVOCADO. n, * [ Span. Per ſca, Lat.] The 
name of a tree that grows in great pony in the 
Spanich Weſt Indies. 
| The fruit is of itſelf very inſipid, for which 
reaſon they gener: ally eat it with the juice of le- 
mons and ſugar, to give it a poignancy. Mille. 
To AVOCATE. v. a. [aveco, Lat.] To. call 
off from buCfneſs ; to call away. 
Their diveſture of mortality dif] penſes them 
| from thoſe laborious and avocating duties to diſ- 


ö 


retted 


AVO 


treſſod Chriſtians, and their ſecular relations, 
which are here requiſite. Boyle. 
Avoca TION, x. 9 [ from avocate.] 


2 The act of calling aſide. 
The buttle of buſineſs, the avocations of our 


ſenſes, and the dia of a clamorous world, are 

impediments. 

Stir up that remembrance, which his many 
avocatizns of buſineſs have cauſed himto lay aſide. 
Dryden 

God does frequent!y inject into the ſoul bleſſed 

impulſes to duty, and powerful avocations from 


fi, South. 
2. The buſineſs that cates or the call that fum- 
mons away. 


It is a ſubjeR that we may make ſome progreſs 
in its contempl. ion within the time, that in the 
ordinary time of life, and with the permitſion of 
neceſſary avocations, a man may employ in ſuch a 
contemplation. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
zy the ſecular. cares and avocations Which ac- 

company marriage, the clergy have been furnithed 

with {kill in common life. Alterdury. 

To AVOID. v. a. [ vuider, Fr.] 

1. To ſhun; to decline. 

The wiſdom of pleaſing God, by doing what he 
commands, and av-:iding what he forbids. Tillotſon. 

2. To eſcape; 25 he avoid:d the blow by turn- 
ing aſide. | 

> To endeavour to ſhun. 
The fathion of the world is to avoid coſt, and 
you encounter it. Shak Heure. 

4. To evacuate; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow? pray you, 
ati the houſe: Shoe Haul. 

If any rebel ſhould be required of the prince 
confederate, the prince confederate ſhauld com- 
mand him to avmd the country. h Bacon. 

He deſired to ſpeak with ſome few of us: 
whereupon fix. of us only ſtayed, and the reſt 


1 
av ded the room. Bacon. 


To emit; to throw out. 

x toad contains not thoſe urinary parts which 
are found in other animals to avoid that ſerous 
0 ret ion. Baus Valgar Errours. 

To oppoſe ; ; to hinder effect. 

The removing that which cauſed putrefaction, 

voth prevent and avid putrefaction. Bacon. 
o vacate; to annul. 

How can theſe grants of the king” s be avoided 
without wronging of thoſe Lords which had theſe 
lands and lordfhips siven them? Spenſer. 

70 AVOID. v. u. 

To retire. 


And Saul caſt the javelin; 5 he ſaid, I will | 
\mite David even to the wall with it: and David | 


arc aided out of his preſence twice. I Same. 
To become void or vacant. 

5. ſhopricks are not included under benefices : 
ſo that if a perſon takes a biſhoprick, it does not 
«vid by force of that law of pluralities, but * the 
ancient common law. Auyli fte. 

Avo'tDaBLE. adj. | from avoid. 

1. That which maß be avoided, ſhunned, or 
tſ:1564. 

Want of exactneſs in ſuch nice experiments is 
ſcarce avoidable. Boyle. 


uh take ſeveral things for granted, 1s hardly | 


{1b{: to any one, whoſe taſk it is to ſhewꝭ the 
Falſe q or improbability of any truth Lock: 

3. Liable to be vacated or annulled. 

The charters were not avoidable for the king's 
nOnage; and if there could have been any ſuch 
Pretence, that alone would not avoid them. | 

Judge Hals. 

Avo'tnaxce; . . from acid 

I. The act of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give us vigour 3 in the purfait 
of what is good, or in the avoidance of What is 
hurt ful. W atts. 

2. The courſe by which any thing is carried off. 

For avoidices, and drainings of water, where 
there is too much, we ſhall ſpeak of. Bacon. 

3. The act or ſtate of becoming vant: 

4. The act of annulling. 

AvobER. x. J [from avaid.] 


Glanville, 


| 


AVO 


1. The noche that avoids or ſhuns any thing. 

2. The perſon that carries any thing away. 

3. The veilel in which things are carried away. 

Avo'toLESS. adj. [from avid. Inevitable ; 
that which cannot be avoided. 

That a ved, ruin in which the whole empire 
would be involy ed. Denns's Letters, 

AvolkDbuPo'ts. . . [avoir du poidi, Fr.] A 
Kind of weight, of which a pound contains 
| ſixteen ounces, and is in proportion to à pound 
Troy, as ſeventeen to fourteen. All the larger 
and coarſer commodities are weighed by PO 
dupots weight. Chambers. 

Probably the Romans left their ounce in Bri- 
tain, 'Which is now our av9rdupois ounce: for our 
Troy ounce we had elſewhere. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

AvoLAa'TION. a. / [from av, to fly away, 
Lat.] The actof flying away; flight; eſcape, 

Iheſe airy vegetables are made by the relicks of 
plantal emiſſives, whoſe avslation was prevented 
by the condenſed encloſure. Glanville's Seepifis 

Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, 
only ſignify a pluvious air, hindering the avo/ation 
of the favillous particles. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 

To Avo'0CH. v. a. | evour, Fr. for this word 
we now generally ſay vouch. ] 

I. To aftirm 3 ; to maintain ; to declare peremp- 
torily. 

They boldly avorched that themſelves only had 
the — which they would at all times defend. 

Heooxer, 
Wretched though I ſeem, 

T can produce a champion that will prove 

What is avouch-d here. Shat-ſp. King Lear. 

2. To produce in favour of another. 

Such antiquities could have been . for 
the Iriſh. Spenſer's Trellnd. 
3. To vindicate; to juſtify. 

You will think you made no offence, if the 
duke av-uch the juſtice of your dealing. 

Shak (p, Meaſure for Mica ſure. 

Avo'vcn. *. /. [from the verb.] Declaration; 
evidence; teſtimony. 

I might not this believe, 

Without the fenfible and try'd avmuch 

Of mine own eyes. Sab |peare's Hamlet, 

Avo/UcrABLer. adj. [from avouch.] That may 
be avouched. 5 

Avo'UCHER. n. . [from avouch.] He that 


-avouches. 


To AVO'W. v. a. [avouer, Fr.] To declare 
with confidence; to juſtify; not to diſſemble. 
His cruel ſtepdame ſeeing what was done, 
Her wicked diys withwretched Knife and end; 
In death avwirg th' innocence of her fon. 
Fairy Qucen. 
He that delivers them mentions his doing it 
upon his own particular knowledge, or the rela- 
130 of tome credible perſon, avoring it upon his 
OWN experience. Boyle. 
Left to myſelf I muſt aww, 1 ſtrove, 
From publick ſhame to ſkreen my ſecret love. 
Dryden. 
Such afſertions proceed from principles which 
cannot be avorved by thoſe who are for preterving 


church and ſtate. | | Swift 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avor'd and 
bold. T hom: 7. 


Avo'waB8LE, adj. | from avo. ] That which 


may be openly declared; that which may be de- 
clared * ithout ſhame. 

Avo'wAL. u. /- | from at 2. ] Juſtific. ag de- 
claration; open declaration. 

Avo/wEDLY, adv. [from avow.] In an open 
Manner. 

Wilmot could not avvzdiy have excepted 
againft the other. Clarendon. 

AvoweE'r. n. |. es ud, Fr.] He to whom the 
right of advowſon of any church belongs. Di. 

Avo'wER. n. . | from avaw.] He that avows 
or juſtifies, 

Virgil makes Mneas a bold avozvrr of his own 
vir tues, Dryden. 

Av Rv. n. . [from avow.] In law, is 
where one takes Adiftr eſs for rent, or other thing, 
and the other ſacs repleyin. In which cate thc 


AUS 


N ſhall juſtify, in his plea, for what cauſe he 
took it; and, if he took it in his own right, is to 
ſhew it, and ſo avow the taking, which is called 


his avowry. Chambers. 
Avo'wsAL. nf. [from avaw.] A confetiion. 
Dick. 


Avo'w TRY. n. See Abvow rav. ] Adultery, 

A'ukaTE. ». / A ſort of _ which ſee. 

Auur'L1a. nf. | Lat.] A term uſed for the 
firſt apparent-change of the eruca, or maggot of 

any ſpecies of inſects. Chambers. 

The ſolitary maggot, found in the dry heads of 
teaſel, is ſometimes changed into the aurelia of a 
butterfly, ſometimes into a fiy-caſe. 


Ray on the C eations a 


Alux ILE. nf. Cauricula, Lat. - 

1. The external ear, or that part of the ear 
which is prominent from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart; being two 
muſcular caps, covering the two ventricles there- 
of; thus called from the reſemblance they bear 
to the external ear. They move regularly like 
the heart, only in an inverted order; their ſyſtole 
correſponding to the diaftole of the heart. Chamb. 

Blood ſhould be ready to join with the chyle, 
before it reaches the right auric/e of · the heart. 

Ray on Creation. 
Au, 0A. n. ſ. See Bears EAR. A flower. 

AuRVCULAR. . J. | from auricula, Lat. the ear.] 

1. Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing. 

You ſhall hear us confer, and by an auricular 
aſſurance have your ſatisfaction. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

2. Secret; told in the ear: as, auricular con- 
feſſion. 

3. Traditional; known by report. 

The alchymifts call in many varieties” out of 


aſtrology, auricular traditions, and feigned teſti- 


monies. Bacon. 
AvuRYcUuLARLY. adv, [from auricular-] In 2 
ſecret manner. 
Theſe will ſoon confeſs, and that not aur iculu- by 
but in a loud and audible voice. Decay of Piety. 


AvuRY#ERoOUS. adi  aurifer, Lat.] That: which 


produces gold. 
Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with 


mines, 
Whence many a burſting ſtream auriferous whites, 

Thomſone 

Avur1Gca'TICN. a. /. [auriga, Lat.] The a& or 

practice of driving carriages. Dit. 

AvuRtPIGMENTUM.. See Garnet. : 
AU'RORA. n. ſ. [Lat.] 


1. A ſpecies of crow foot. 
2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of toys 
poctically, the morning. 
Aarora ſheds, 
On Indus” ſmiling banks the roſy ſhower. Thomſone 
AURO'RA Borealis. ¶ Lat.] Light ſtreaming in 
che night from the north. 

A'URUM Feulminans. ¶ Lat. ] A preparation. 
made by diſſolving gold in aqua regia, and preci- 
pitating it with ſalt of tartar; whence a very fmall 
quantity of it becomes capable, by a moderats 


heat, of giving a report like that ofa piſtol. 2 . 


Some aun um fulninans 2 fabrick ſhook. Garth. 
AusceviTa'TION. v. . [from auſculto, Lat.] 


A hearkening or liſtening to. Dic. 
A'USPICE. . /. [a pictums Lat.] , 
I. The omens of any future ee drawn » 


from birds. 5 
2. Protection; favour ſhewn. f : 
Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 
By whoſe high au/pice Rome hath ſtood | 
80 long. Ben Jenſon. 
3. Influence ; good derived to others from the 
piety of their patron. 
But io may he live long, that town to ſway, * 
Which by his auſpice they will nobler make, 
As be will hatch their aſhes by his ay. Dryden. 
AusPrCclaL. adj, [from auſpice.] Relating to 
prognoſticks. | 
2 PI/crous. adj, | from anſpice.] 
. Having omens of ſucceſs. 
Tn are now, with happy and auſpicious be- 
Zinnings, e a model of a Chriſtian charity. 
Spr ats 
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Will fo your accuſation. overweigh. 


AUT 


2. Profperous ; fortunate : applied to perſons. 
Auſpicious chief! thy race ia times to come, 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome. 
Dryden. 
3- Favourable; kind; propitious: applied to 
perſons, or actions. 
Fortune play upon thy proſp'rous helm, 
As thy auſpicious miſtreſs! Shakeſpeare. 
4. Lucky; happy: applied to things. 
II deliver all, 
And promiſe you calm ſeas, auſpicivus gales, 
And fails expeditious. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
A pure, an active, an a»yſpiciou; flame, 
And bright as heav'n from whence the bleſling 
came. | Roſcommon. 
Two battles your auſpiciuut cauſe has won; 


Thy ſword can perfect what it has begun. Dryden. 


 AvsSPi'clousLy. adv. | from auſpicions.] Hap- 
pily ; proſperouſly ; with proſperous omens. 

AusPrciousNESS. 1. . from auſpicious. | Proſ- 
perity ; promiſe of happineſs. | 

AUSTERE. adj. [ auſterus, Lat.] 

1. Severe; harſh; rigid. 

When men repreſent the divine nature, as an 
auſtere and rigorous maſter, always lifting up his 
hand to take vengeance ; ſuch conceptions muſt 
unavoidably raiſe terrour. | Rogers. 

Azuflere Saturnius ſay, 
From whence this wrath ? or who controuls thy 
ſway ? | Pope. 

2. Sower of taſte ; harſh. 

Th' auftere and pond'rous juices they ſublime, 
Make them aſcend the porous foil, and climb 
The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime. 


Blackmore. 


Auſtere wines, diluted with water, cool more 
than water alone, and at the ſame time do not re- 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Aus TERELY. adv. [from auſtre.} Severely ; 
Tigidly. 3 
Ah! Luciana, did he tempt thee ſo? 
Might ſt thou perceive, ar/terely in his eye, 

That he did plead in earneſt ? 
Hypocrpes aufterely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence. Par. Leh. 
 AvsTE'RENESS. n. . | from auſtere.] 
1. Severity; ſtrictneſs; rigour. 1 
My unſoil'd name, tl” anſteren qs of my life, 
May vouch againſt you; and my place i' th' ſtate 
Shakeſp. 
If an indifferent and unridiculous object could 
draw this auſtereneſt into a ſmile, he hardly could 
reſiſt the proper motives thereof. &rown's YVul. Err. 
2. Roughneſs in taſte. 
AvsT#/x1TY. 2 . [from auftere.] 
1. Severity; mortified life; ſtrictneſs. 
Now, Marcus Cato, our new conſul's ſpy, 
What is your ſower auyferity ſent t explore? 
Ben Jonſon. 
What was that ſnakey headed Gorgon ſhield 
That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin, 


Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd tone, 
But rigid looks of chaſte a*feerity, 


And noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence 
With ſudden adoration and blank awe? Milton. 
This prince kept the government, and yet lived 
in this convent with all the rigour and at of a 
eapuchin. x Addiſon. 
2. Cruelty ; harſh diſcipline. 
Let not @»fterity breed ſervile fear; | 
No wanton ſound offend her virgin ear. Nef am. 
Aus TRAIL. adj. [arſiralis, Lat.] Southern; as 


the ral ſigns. 


To RVUs TALIZ E. v. . from ae, the ſouth 
wind, Lat.] To tend towards the ſouth. 
Steel and good iron diſcever a verticity, or po- 
ary faculty; whereby they do ſeptentriate at one 
xtreme, aud auſtralixs at another. 
Braun's Fulgar Errours. 
A'CSTRINE. adj. | from auſirin's, Lat.] South- 
ern ; louthernty. . | 
AvTrg/xT1CAL. ads. [from authertick.] Not 
£titious ; being what it ſeems. 


Shak-(p. 


—_—_—_— 


Of flatutes made before time of memory, we 


ve no authentxal records, but only tranicripts. 
a : Ha e. 
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Autor /xXTICALLY: edv, {from aullbemical. 


| 


AUT 

After an authentic manner; with all the cireum- 
ſtances requiſite to procure authority. 

This point is dubions, and not yet authentical!y 
decided. | Brown's Vulg. Frrours. 

Conſcience never commands or forbids any 
thing authentically, but there is ſome law of God 
which commands or forbids it firſt. South. 

AUTHE'/NTICALNESS. n. ſ. [from authentical. ] 
The quality of being authentick; genuineneſs 
authority. 5 a 

Nothiug can be more pleaſant than to ſee vir- 
tuoſos about a cabinet of medals, deſcanting upon 
the value, rarity, and authen:ica/n:/; of the ſevera! 
pieces. | Addiſon, 

AvuTnrEexTlVcITyY. . ſ. [from authentick.] Au- 
thority ; genuineneſs ; the being authentick. 

AUTHENTICK. adj. [ authenticus, Lat.] That 
which has every thing requiſite to give it authori- 
ty, as an authertich regiſter. It is uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to any thing by which authority is deſtroyed, 
as authentic, not count feit, It is never uſed of 
perſons. Genuine; not fictitious. | 

Thou art wont his great authentick Will 

Interpreter through higheſt heav'n to bring. Mile. 

She joy'd th' authentick news to hear, 
Of what the gueis'd before, with jealous fear. 


But cenſure's to be underitood 
The authentic mark of the elect, 
The publick ſtamp heav'n ſets on all that's great 
and good. | Swift. 
AvuTat/xXTICKLY. adv. [from authentich.] Af- 
ter an authentick manner. : | 
AUTHE/NTICKNESS. n. f. [from authentick. ] 
The ſame with authenticity. 5 
AUTHOR. . J. [au#or, Lat.] 


1. The firſt beginner or mover of any thing; 


he to whom any thing owes its original. 
That law, the author and obſerver whereof is 
one only God, to be bleſſed for ever. Hooker. 
The aufe of that which cauſeth another thing 
to be, is a of that thing alſo which thereby is 
cauſed. Hotte. 
I'll never | . 
Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtinct; but ſtand 
As if a man was eu«thor of himſelf, 
And knew no other Kin. Shakeſp. Coriol. 
Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav'ſt me; whom thould I obey, 
But thee ? 
But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. | 
Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn a#thor of his family. Dryd 
If the worſhip of falſe gods had not blinded the 
he:thens, inſtead of teaching to worthip the ſun, 
and dead heroes, they would have taught us to 


worſhip our true Author and benefactor, as their 


anceſtors did under the government of Noah 
and his fons, before they corrupted themſelves. 
Newton, 
2. The efficient; he that effects or produces 
any thing. 
That which is the ſtrength of their amity, 
ſhall prove the immediate author of their variance. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Now while the tortur'd ſavage turns around, 
And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound; 


[The wound's great author cloſe at hand provokes. 


His rage. | Diydlen's Fables. 
From his loins 
New authors of diſſetion ſpring ; from him 
Two branches, that in hoſting long contend 
For ſov'reign ſway. 15 Philips. 
3. The firſt writer of any thing; diſtin& from 
the tranſlitor or compiler. 
Jo ſtand upon every point in particulars, be- 
longeth to the firſt awhbor of the ſtory. e 
| | 2 Macc. ii. 30. 
An euth;y has the choice of his cn thoughts 
and words, which a tranflator has not. Drydc. 
4. A writer in general. | 
Yet their own arho+s faithfully affirm, 
That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shakeſp. 
AvuThoORITATIVE. adj. | from autiurity. ] 
1. Having due authority. | 
2. Having an air of authority. 


1 


1 


Cowley, | 
| that are governed, who are many: but authority 


Milton's P a/ adiſe Loſt. l 


| 


moral prognoſtick. 


AUT 


I dare not give them the authoritative title of 
aphoriſins, which yet may make a reaſonable 
| Wotton. 
Ine mock authoritative manner of the one, aud 
the iuſipid mirth of the other. Swift's Exam, 

AvUTHO/RLITATIVELY. adv. | from authorua- 
IDs. 

15 In an authoritative manner; with a ſhew 
of authority. | | 

2. With due authority. 

No law foreign binds in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and autboritatively engrafted, into the liw 
of England. | Hale, 

AuTHO'RITATIVENESS. . . [from author i- 
tative.] An acting by authority; authoritative ap- 
pearance. Ditt, 

Au ruo'RIT v. . . [ auftoritas, Lat.] 

1. Legal power. 05 

Idle old man, 

That ſtill would manage thoſe authorities 
That he hath given away Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

Adam's f -vereignty, that by virtue of being 


| proprietor of the whole world, he had any 4 


thority over men, could not have been inherited 
by any of his children. Locke. 
2. Influence; credit. 5 
Power ariſing from ſtrength, is always in thoſe 


ariſing from opinion, is in thoſe that govern, who 
are tew. Temple. 
The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, 
where thole that call themſelves civil and rational 
go out of their way, by the ty of example. 


| Lobe. 
3. Tower; rule. 
| I know, my Lord, 
If law, authority, and pow'r deny not, 
It u ill go hard with poor Antonio. SH. 


But I ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to uſup 
autho ity over the man, but to be in tilence. 
1 Tim. ii. 12. 
4. Support; juſtification; countenance. 

Do'it thou expect th' authority of their voices, 
Whoſe filent wills condemn thee ? Bin Jin e. 
5. Teſtimony. | 

Something I have heard of this, which LI 

would be glad to find by ſo ſweet au authority e 

firmed. | Sidney. 
We urge authorities in things that need not, and 

introduce the teſtimony of ancient writers, tO 
confirm things evidently believed. | 
Brown's Falg. Erron s. 
Having been ſo hardy as to undertake a charge 
againſt the philoſophy of the ſchovls, I was liable 
to have been overborne by a torrent of author zties, 
Glunvill;'s Scepjiss 
6. Weight of teſtimony ; credibility ; cogency 
of evidence. ES 
They conſider the main conſent of all the 
churches in the whole world, witnetling the ſa- 
ſacred authority of the ſcriptures, ever ſithence the 
firſt publication thereof, even till this preſent day 
and hour. Hooks! 
AuTroRiza'TION. nf. [from authorize. ] El- 
tabliſhment by authority, 
The obligation of laws ariſes not from their 
matter, but from their admiſſion and reception, 
and aufe ization in this kingdom. Hale. 
To A UTHORIEZ E. v. 4. Cautoriſer, Fr.] 
1. To give authority to any perſon. 8 
Making herſelf an impudent ſuitor, authorizing 
herſelf very much, with making us ſee, that all 
favour and power depended upon her. Siducy. 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill. 

Till ſome ſafe criſis aucborize their kill. Dryden. 
2. To make any thing legal. | 
Yourſelf firſt made that title which I claim, 

Firſt bid me love, and authoriz'd my flame. Dryd. 
I have nothing farther to deſire, | 

But Sancho's leave to aui our marriage. Dry. 
To have countenanced in him irregularity and 

diſobedience to that light which he had, would 

have been, to have auth»1ized diſorder, confuſion, 
and wickedneſs in his creatures. Locke. 
3. To eftablith any thing by authority. 
Lawful it is to deviſe any ceremony, and to 
N aul boris 


AUT 


ut hor ive any kind of regiment, no ſpecial com- 1 


mandment being thereby violated. Hooker. 
Thoſe forms are beſt which have been longeſt 
received and authorized in a nation by cuſtom and 
ule. | Temple, 
4. To juſtify ;. to prove a thing to be right. 
All virtue lies in a power of denying our own 
deſires, where reaſon does not authorize them. 
5 Locke, 
5. To give credit to any perſon or thing. 
Although their intention be ſincere, yet doth it 
notoriouſly ſtrengthen vulgar errour, and au- 
thorize opinions injurious unto truth. 
| Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Be a perſon in vogue with the multitude, he 
ſhall auth izc any nonſenſe, and make incoherent 
Nuff, ſeaſoned with twang and tautology, paſs for 
rhetorick. ; South, 
AuTtoſcRasy. n. f. [&wromalan, from avify, 
ſelf, and gr e, power,] Independent power; 
ſupremacy. | Didi. 
Au TOGRN HAL. adj, [from autogrupliy. 
Of one's own writing. | | Dic. 
AuTo'GRAPHY. n. ſ. [wroyorupty, from are, and 
h, to write. ] A particular perſon's own writ- 
ing; or the original of a treatiſe, in oppoſition to 
a copy. | 
AuTomMa/TICAL. adj. from autamaton.] Be- 
longing to an automaton; having the power of 
moving itſelf. | | 
AvuTo/MaToN. n. ſ. [&/rpdw. In the plural, 
automata. | A machine tha* hath the power of 
-motion within itſelf, and which ſtands in need of 
no foreign aſſiſtance. | | Quincy. 
For it is greater to underſtand the art, whereby 
the Almighty governs the motions of the great 
at,, than to have learned the intrigues of 
policy. Glanville s Sc. pjis. 
The particular circumſtances for which the a«- 
tomata of this kind are moſt eminent, may he re- 
duced to four. Wilkins. 
AvurouATrTovs. adj. from automaton. ] Having 
in itſelf the power of motion. | | 
Clocks, or automatos organs, whereby we dif- 
tinguiſh of time, have no mention in ancient wri- 
ters. FT Brown's Vulgar Errovuys. 
AvTo'/nomy. n. J. La. The living ac- 
eording to one's mind and preſcription. Dif. 
A'uTorsy. u. f. | &visliz. | Ocular demonſtra- 
ion; ſeeing a thing one's ſelf. Quincy. 
In thoſe that have forked tails, autopſy convinc- 
eth us, that it hath this uſe. Ray on. the Creation. 
AvuTo'eT1CAL. adj. | from autopſy. ] Perceived 
by one's own eyes. „ 
AuTo'eTICALLY. adv. | from autoptical.] By 
means of one's own eyes. 
Were this true, it would autoptically ſilence that 
diſpute. . | Brown. 
That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account 
of Ariſtotle ; but the teleſcope hath aureprically 
confuted it : and he, who is not Pyrrhonian 
enough to the diſhelief of his ſenfes, may ſee that 
it is no exhalation. Glanville's Scepſis. 
Av ruux. . f. C autumnus, Lat.] The ſeaſon 
of the year between ſummer and winter, begin- 
ning aſtronomically at the equinox, and ending at 
the ſolſtice; popularly, autumn compriſes Auguſt, 
September, and October. PD 
For I will board her though ſhe chide as 
loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 
: Shakeſp. 
I would not be over-confident, till he hath paſ- 
ſed a ſpring or autumn. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
The ſtarving brood, 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yield 
A flender autumn. 
Autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on. | Thomſ:n. 
AvTu'mxaL. adj. [from autunmm.] Belonging 
to autumn; produced in autumn. 
No ſpring, or ſummer's beauty, hath ſuch grace, 


Pi ips. 


A WA 
Bind now up your antumal flowers, to prevent 
ſudden guſts, which will proftrate all. 

0 Evelyn's Calendar. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows, 
With that r. pe red th' autumnal ſun beſtows. Pope. 

Avu'L51oN, n. . ſ[awvulfio, Lat.] The act of 
pulling one thing from another. 

Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant; but the thronging cluſters thin 
By kind avul/ion, Philips. 

The prefiure of any ambient fluid can be no 
intelligible cauſe of the coheſion of matter; 
though ſuch a preſſure may hinder the awulfion of 
tiwo poliſhed ſuperficies one from another, in a 
line perpeadicular to them, Locke. 

AUXE'SIS, n. ſ. [ Latin. ] An increaſing; an 
exornation, when, for amplification, a more grave 
and magnificent word is put inſtead of the proper 


word. Smith's Rhetorick. 
Aux#Lias,. adj. | from auxilium, Lat.] Aſ- 
 Avox'ULiary. I ſiſtant; helping; confederate. 


The giant brood, 
That fought at Thebes, and Ilium on each ſide, 
Mix'd with auxi/iar gods. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Their tractates are little auxiliary unto ours, 
nor afford us any light to detenebrate this truth. 


There is not the ſmalleſt capillary vein but it is 
prefent with, and auxiliary to it, according to its 
uſe. Hal”; Origin of Mankind. 

Nor from his patrimonial heav'n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down ; 

d from his brother of the ſeas he craves, 

I' pelp him with auxiliary waves. 


Avuxi'Lliak. A. f. [from avxilium, Lat.] 
AuxYLiaky. J Helper; aſſiſtant ; confede- 
rate. 


In the ſtrength of that power, he might, with- 
out the azxi/haries of any further influence, have 
determined his will to a full choice of God. South: 

There are, indeed, a ſort of underling auxilia- 
nes to the difficulty of a work, called commenta- 
tors and criticks. Pope. 

AUuxIiLIaky Vb. A verb that helps to con- 
zugate other verbs. 

In almoſt all languages, ſome of the common- 
eſt nouns and verbs have many irregularities ; 
ſuch are the common auxi/iary verbs, to be and to 
have, to do and to be done, &c. Watts. 

Avux1L1Aa'Tion. . f. [from auxiliatus, Lat.] 
Help; aid; ſuccour. Diet. 

To Awa'tT. v. a. [from a and wait, See 
Wat 7.1 

1. To expect; to wait for. 

Even as the wretch condemn'd to loſe his life, 
Awaits the falling of the murd' ring knife. Fairf. 

Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel ſat, 

Chief of th' angelick guards, awaiting night. Mili. 

2. To attend; to be in ſtore for. 

To ſhew thee what reward 
Awaits the good; the reſt, what puniſhment. 
| Milton. 

Unleſs his wrath be appeas'd, an eternity of 

torments awaits the objects of his diſpleaſure. 
. , Rogers. 

Awa'lT. 2. /. from the verb.] Ambuſh. See 
WAIT. | 

And leaſt miſhap the moſt bliſs alter may ? 

For thouſand perils lie in cloſe await 

About us daily, to work our decay. Spenſer. 
To Awa'ke. v. a. [peccian, Sax. To awake 
has the preterite awotr, or, as we now more 
commonly ſpeak, awaked.] 

1. To rouſe out of ſleep. 

How you awake our ſleeping ſword of war. Shak. 

Our friend Lazarus fleepeth ; but I go that 1 
may awake him out of fleep. ohn, Xi. I1. 

2. To raife from any ſtate reſembling ſleep. 

Hark, hark, the horrid ſound 

Has rais'd up his head : 

As ac ad from the dead, 

And amaz'd he ſtares round. Dryden's St. Cœcil. 

3. To put into new action. 

The ſpark of noble courage now awake, 


As I have ſeen in one gui, face. Denne. | 
8 Thou ſhalt not long 

Rule in the clouds; like an autumnalſtar, 

Oglight'ning, thou ſhalt fall. Milion. 


r excellent ſelf to excel. Fairy N. 


| And ftrive you 
| | 1 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


: 


Dryden. | 


AWA. 


| The fair 
Repairs her ſmiles, «awakens ev'ry grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pope. 
To AwK ER. v. . To break from fleep; to 
ceaſe to ſleep. | | 
Alack, I am afraid they have awal d; 
And 'tis. not done Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
I awat'd up laſt of all, as one that gathereth af- 
ter the grape-gatherers. Eccluſ. XXXIIi. 16. 
Awake. adj. [from the verb.] Not being 
aſleep ; not ſleeping. | 
Imagination is like to work better upon ſleep= 
ing men, than men awake. UC. 
Cares ſhall not keep him on the throne awate, 
Nor break the golden flumbers he would take. 
| Dryden. 
eee v. a. and v. n. The ſame with 
4. a 
Awake Argantyr, Hervor the only daughter 
Of thee and Suaſu doth awaken thee. Hickes. 
To AWARD. v. a. | derived by Skinner, ſome- 
what improbably, from pean'd, Sax. towards. ] 
To adjudge; to give any thing by à judicial ſen- 
ence. 
A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
It advances that grand buſineſs, and according 
to Which their eternity hereafter will be azwardede 
Decay of Piety. 
A church which allows ſalvation to none v ith- 
out it, nor awards damnation to almoſt any with- 
in it. Sout he 
Sat is faction for every affront cannot be au 
by ſtated laws. | Collier on Duzll:ng. 
To AwWA Rb. v. n. To judge; to determine. 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An off ring ſacred. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Awa'zp. u. ſ. [from the verb.] 3 5 
ſentence; determination. 
Now hear th' award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beſt deſerves her love. 
Dryden. 
Affection bribes the judgment, and we cannot 
expect an equitable award, where the judge is 
made a party. __ Glanville 
To urge the foe, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Were to refuſe th' awards of Frovidence. 
Lddilin's Cato. 
Aw RE. adv. [from a and ware; an oid ward 
for cautious ; it is however, perhaps, ati ade e 
zEpaman, Sax.] Excited to caution ; vigilant ; 
in a ſtate of alarm ; attentive. 
Ere I was aware, I had left myſelf nothing but 
the name of a king. | Sidney. 
Eere ſorrow was aware, they made his thous hits 
bear away ſomething elſe beſides his own ſorrow. _ 
Sidney s Arcadia. 
Temptations of proſperity infinuate themſelves ; 
ſo that we are but little aware of them, aud leſs 
able to withſſ and them. ; Attervury. 
To AwAR E. v. n. To beware; to be caulivus. 
So warn'd he then aware themſelves ; and 
Inſtant, without diſturb, they took alarm. 
; Paradi/e Loft. 
This paſſage is by others underſtood thus, He 
warned thoſe who were aware, of themſelves. 
Awa'y. adv. Hes Sax.] | 
1. In a ſtate of abſence ; not in any particular 


place. 
They could make 
Love to your dreſs, although your face were away. 
OS” Ben Jonſon's Cata line. 
It is impoſſible to know properties that are ſo 
annexed to it, that any of them being away, that 
eſſence is not there. Locke, 
2. From any place or perſon. 
I have a pain upon my forehead here—— _ 
| —W hy that's with watching; *twill awv2y again, 
Shak: ipeart. 
When the fowls came down upon the carcaſes, 
Abraham drove them away again. Gen. Xv. 11. 
M ould you youth and btanty ſtay, 
Love hath wings, and will any. Walkr. 


Summer ſuns roll unperceiv'd away. sf 
2 4 


AW F 


3. Let us go. 

Atoay, old man; give me thy hand; away 
Eing Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter ta'en ; 
Give me thy hand. Come on: 

r Lear. 

4. Begone. 

Av, and gliſter like the god of war, 

M hen he intendeth to become the field. 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 

. I'll to the woods among the happier brutes: 

Come, let's away ; hark, che ſhrill horn reſounds. 
Smith s Phezdro and 1 EN 

Arzway, you flatt'rer ! 

Nor charge his gen'rous meaning. 
Rowe's Fane Shore. 

5. Out of one's own hands; into the power of 
ſomething elſe. 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle away 
his ſoul, and fool himſelf into irrecoverable mi- 
Jlery, to enquire into theſe matters. Tillotſon. 

6. It is often uſed with a verb; as, to drink 
oway an eſtate ; to ide away amanor ; that is, to 
drink or idle till an ettate or manor is gone. 

He play'd his life away. Pope. 

7. On the way; on the road: perhaps this is the 
original import of the following phraſe. 

Sir Valentine, whither away ſo fatt? Sha#-/. 

8. Perhaps the phrafe, he cannot away with, may 
mean he cannot travel ewith; be cannot bear the COM = 
pany. 

She never conld away with me. Never, 
never: ſhe wonld always ſay, ſhe could not abide 
maiter Shallow. Shak: [pear e. 

9. Fwy with, Throw away ; take away. 

If you dare think of deſeriing our charms, 
Away 7010) your ſheephooks, and take to your 
arms, Did dev. 

AWE. ». ſ. {eze, oza, Saxon. | Reyerential 
fear; reverence. 

They all be brought up 1dly, without | awve of 
parents, without precepts or maſters, and with- 
out fear of offence. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

_— Thisthought fixed upon him who is only to be 
feared, God: and vet with a filial fear, which at 
the 59 555 time both fears and loves: It was gebe 
without amazemgit, and dread without diftrac- 
tion. ö . South, 

What is the proper ae and fear, which is due 
from ran to God? Reger * 

To Awr. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſtrike 
with reverence, or fear; to keep in ſubjection. 

If you will work on any man, you muſt either 
know bis nature aud faſhions, and ſo lead him: 
or his ends, and fo perſuade: him; or his vweak- 
neſſos and diſadvantages, and ſo awe him; or thoſe 
that have interett in Lim, and ſo govern him. 

Bacon. 

Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe ? 
Why, but to keep; ou low, aud ignorant, 

His worſhippers, Milton. 

Heab'n that hath plac'd this iſland to give law, 
To balance Europe, aud her ſtates to 42 $2 

1 aller. 


The reds and aves of e and their depu- 
Ts, may awe many into obedience ; but the fame 
F their goodneſs, Juſtice, and other virtuss, will 
work ON more. Attor bus 
A'WEBAYND. 7, . from awe and Sand. A 
check. Dias. 
Alwr yr. cdi from awe and full. 
1. That whi eb ſtrikes with awe, or fills with 
Yeverence 
80 af), that with honour thou may't love 
Thy mate; who ſees, when thou art ſcen leaſt 
wiſe. Milton's Parad'je Lot. 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Inſatia 21 I tus ſingle; nor have fear'd 
Thy awwf4l brow, mo - 1 tlius retir'd, 
Faireft reſemblance of thy Naker fair. i wk | 
2. * orbipful; in ie z- inveſted 3 
dignity. This tenſe is obſolcte. 
Know then, that ſome of us are DEMOS 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
Thruſt from the com pany of af men. 
Sha eig e 
I Struck with awe; timorous ; ſcrupulous. 
Tliis fenic occurs but rarely. | 


| to teach him the accurate methods of handling that 


AW K 


It is not nature and ſtrict reaſon, but a werk and 
ouwfal reverence for antiquity, and the vogue of 
fallible men. Watts. 

AiwruLLY. adv. [from awſul.] In a rever- 
ential manner. 

It will concern a man, to treat this great prin- 
ciple «fully and wartly, by fall obierving What 


it commands, but eſpecially what it ſorbids. 
South. 


2 — 


A'mrULNESS. v. ſ. [from awfu/.] | 

t. The quality of ſtriking with awe; ſolem- 
nity... 

Theſe objects aid raiſe ſeriouſneſs ; and 
night heightens the awfulneſs of the place, and 
pours out her ſupernumer ary horrours upon every 
ching. Addiſon. 

2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with awe : little 
uſed. 

An help to prayer, prodvcing in us reverence 
and awfi«/neſs to the divine majeſty of God. 

Taylor s Rule of living boly. 


only in Sperſer, nor can I Cifcover whence it is de- 
rived ; but imagine, that the Teutonic language 
had anciently «vaper, to rie, or ſome ſuch 
word, from which weapons, or oftenſive arms, 
took their denonunation.] To ſtrike; to con- 
found; to terrify. 

Ah!] my dear goſſip, anſwer'd then the ape, 

Deeply do your ſad words my Wits awvhape, 

36th for becaute your grief doth great appear, 
And eke becauſe mylelf am touched near. 

Hubberd's Tale. 

Aw 1171 r. dv, | This word, generally reputed 
an adrian, is only awhile, that is, a time, an 
interval. Some time; ſome {pace of time. 

Stay, ſtay, I ſay:; 

And if you love me, as you fay you do, 
Let me perſuade you to forbear 4 nites 
Into this wild : \byſs the wary fiend 

Stood on the brink bf hell, and luok'd az, 
'ond'ring his voyage. lilton's Paradije Loſt. 

Aw. adj, | A barbarous contraction of the 
word awkward. | Odd; out of order. 

We have heard as arratit'jangling inthe pulpits, | 
as the ſteeples; and profeflors 110ging as wwe as 
the bells to give notice of the conflegration. 

1 r ange. 
æpaſi d, Saxon; > that is, 


Shake/. 


A'wxwaRD. [ adj. 
backward, untoward. | 
1. Inelegant ; unpolite; untaught ; ungen it2el, 
Froud Italy, 
Whoſe-manners {till our t. ray, apiſh nation | 
Limps after in bate awkvard imitution. Shake}, 
Their own language is worthy their care; and 
they are nudged of by their handſome or awiward 
way of expretiing themſelves in it. Locke. 
An awkward ſhame, or fear of ill uſage, has a 
ſnare in this conduct. ; Sr. 
2. Unrendy; unhandy; not dexterous; cluniy, 
Slow to reiols 885 but in performance quick; 
So true, that he was awkward at a Alen Dryden. 
J- Perverſe; e ard; 
A kind and conſtant friend. 
To all that regulariy offend ; 
But was implac able, and, ab: d, 
To all that interlop'd and hawker'd. 
A'SKWARKDLY. adv. | from aweward, | 
fly ; nnreatily ;melegantly ; ungainly, 
Pametas nodding from the Walke upwards, and 
ſweorimns he never knew man go more awizward!; 
to Work. : Stdney;, 
Wen any thing is done awkwardly, the com- 
mon faying will pats upon them, that it is ſuitable 
to their breeding. | Locke. 
If any pretty creature is void of genius, and 
Aud perform her part but awktward!y, I muit 
nevertheleſs inſiſt upon her working. Add:jon. 
She ſtill renews the ancient ſcene; ; 
Forgets the forty veers between ;, 
Aiswardly gay und oddly merry; 
ler fcarf pile pink, her headknot cherry. 
c Prior. 
If a man be taught to hold his pen ax<vtrvardly, 
vet writes fulnciently well, it is not worth while 


Hadibras. 
Clum- 


To AWH E. v. a. [T his word I have met With 


| AWR 


A'sxwarDNEss. u. , [from awkward.) Ine, 
legance; want of gentility 3 ; oddneis ; unſuitable. 
nets. 

One may obſerve awkwardueſs in the Italians, 
which eaſily madre their alrs not to be nitiiril, 

. 2 217 

All his airs of behaviour have a certain v4. 
a/ des in them; but theie awkward airs are 
worn away in company. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Aw L. 2. , [zle, ale, 
ment to bore holes. 

He which was minded to make himſelf a per. 
petual ſervant, ſhould, for a vilible token 5 
of, have alſo his ear bored through with an au. 

Heck. Hs 

You may likewiſe prick many holes with an 

«wi, about a joint that will he in the earth, 
Mos timer 'S Huſband y. 

AwL Ess. adj, from abe, and the negitive / 708 

I. Wanting reverence; void of reſpectful tear. 

Againſt whole fury, and tli' unmatched force, 
The «w/:;/s lion . es wage the fight, S. 

He claims the bull with a inſolence, 
And having ſeiz'd his horns, accoſts tie prince. 

22 ven $0 

4. W. anting the power of cauſing rever 

Ah me! I tee the ruin of my has ; 

The tyger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hiad ; 

Infulting tyranny begins to jut 

Upon the innocent and a throne, 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Awmr, or AUME. u. / 
capacity for liquids, containing eight I), or 
twenty verges or verteels; aniwering to what in 
England is called a tierce, or one- cacrhof a toi: oft 
France, or one-feventh of an Engliſh ton. e 

AwN. u. f. [erijle, Lat.] The beard growug 
out of the corn or gratis. | Chamber ';. 

A/wxING. nf. A cover ſpread over a boat or 
veſiel, to keep off the weather. 

Ot theſe boards I made an ewr-ig over me. 

Robinſon Cri 

Awo'tr. The preterite from awake. 


And he @w5e 0ut ot. his cep. 
Judges, xvi. 
Awo'rk. ad: . [from a and work. | On works 
into a ſtate of labour; into action. 
So after Pyrrhus' pauſe, 
Arouſed vengeance ſets him new aws 4. Shak . 
By preſcribing the condition, it ſets us awork to 
the per. ormances of it, and that by living well. 
Hanmond, 
A/vORKING. adj. [from a. Into the ſtats 
of working. 
Long they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure M hich m ight them / ting ſet. 
Huober d's Tale. 


Sampſon. 


Aw Rv“. ab. from a and wry. ] 
1. Not in a trait direction; obliquely, 
zut her ſad eyes till faſt ned on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly muGcty "HE 
That tutffers not one look to glance awry, 
Which may let in a middle tzought unſound. 
Spenſer. 
Like perſpectives, which rightly gaz d upon, 
Shexwv nothing but confuſion; ey'd av? Ys 
Diſtinguiſh form. $34ke p. Richard JI. 
A violent croſs wind, from either coalt, 
Blows them tranſverſe; ten thouſand e awry 


Into the devious air. Milion. 
- Atquint; with oblique viſion. 
You know the king 
With jealous eves has look'd aw? v 
voy his fon's actions. Denhbom's Set by. 


. Not in the right or true direction. 
I a ip to ſtep. awry, where I ſee no path, and 
can diſcern but few ſteps afore me. Brerewxd, 
4. Not ec qually between two poin's;z unevenly. 
Not tyrant's fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd ©), 
Ere telt ſuch rage. Popes 
5. Not according to right reaſon ; perverſely- 
All awv-y, and which wried it to the moſt vr 


courſe of all, wit abuſed, rather to Fun re: os 
why 


inſtrument. uli, [mprovement of the Mind. 


Sax. | A pointed inftiue 


A Dutch meaſure vt. 


And the ſaid, the Philiſtines be upon thee, 


FL) 


AL? 


why it ſhould be amiſs, than how it ſhould be 
| Sidney. 


amended. 

Much of the ſoul they talk, but all 'c2v-y, 
And in themſelves ſeek virtue, and to themſelves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none. Milton, 

AxE. n. ſ. [eax, acre, Sax. aſcia, Lat.] An 
inſtrument conſiſting of a metal head, with a 
ſharp edge, fixed in a helve or handle, to cut with. 

| | No metal can, 

No, not the hang man's axe, bear half the keenneſs 
Of thy ſharp envy. Shakeſpeare. 
There ſtood a foreſt on the mountain's brow, 

Which overlook'd the ſhaded plains below; 
No ſounding axe preſum'd theſe trees to bite, 
Coeval with the world, a venerable ſight. Dryden. 

AXTPLLS. n. ſ. [axilla, Lat.] The cavity under 
the upper part of the arm, called the armpit. 

| ; | - OPmacy. 

Ax T. LAX. I) adj. [from awi/la, Lat.] Belong- 

AxVilary. ing to the arm- pit. 

Axillary artery is diſtributed unto the hand; 
below the cubit it divideth into two parts. Brown 

AxYoM. nf. [axioma, Lat. &5iwjza, from dg, 
Gr. CO 
A propoſition evident at firſt ſight, that can- 
not be made plainer by demonſtration. 

Axi,ms, or principles more general, are ſuch as 
this, that the greater good is to be chofen before 
the leſter. 4 Hooker. 

2. An eſtabliſhed principle to be granted with- 
out new proof. | ; 

The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents 
are guided, have their uſe in the moral. Hoober. 

Their affirmations are no axis; we eſteem 
thereof as things unſaid, and account them but in 
liſt of nothing. Brown. 

Axis. u. ſ. [ai, Lat.] The line real or imagi- 
n-ry that patiſes through any thing, on which it 
may revolve. | 

But ſince they ſay our earth, from morn to 

morn, 
On its own axis is oblig'd te turn; 
That ſwift rotation muſt diſperſe in air 


All things which on the rapid orb appear. Blackmore. 


wheel, and ſaid, What a duſt do I raiſe! 


AYE 


Tt might annually have compaſſed the fun, and 
yet never have once turned upon its axis. Bentley. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
And make at once the circle round the ſun; 
So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul, 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole. Pope. 
Arn. *. .. Caxis, Lat.] The pin which 
A'XLE-TREF. I paſles through the midſt of 
the wheel, on which the circumyolutions of the 
wheel are performed. 
Venerable Neſtor 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axlc-tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecians ears 
Jo his experienc'd tongue. Shakeſpeare. 
The fly ſat upon the axle-tres of the chariot- 
Bacon. 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing ale doth allay 
In the ſteep Atlantick ftream. 
He taw a greater ſun appear, 
Than his bright throne or burning ax/--tree could 
bear. Milton's Chriſt's Nativity. 
Av. adv. [perhaps from aio, 8 | 
1. Yes; an adverb of anſwering attirmatively. 
Return you tlither ? _ 
—-./;, madam, with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpeed. 
Shak:ſpeare. 
What ſay' ſt thou? Wilt thou be of our conſort ? 
Say ay; and be the captain of us all. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is a word by which the ſenſe is enforced ; 


Mi:ilton. 


| even; yes, certainly; and more than that. 


Remember it, and let it make thee creſt fall'n; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shak-(p. 
Av E, adv. | apa, Saxon.] Always; to eternity; 
for ever. It is now rare uſed, and only in po- 


etry. | 


And now in darkſome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedyleſs for aye he doth him hold. Fairy Queen, 
Either prepare to die, 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, 
For aye, auſterity and ſingle life. Shakeſp. 
The ſoul, though made in time, ſurvives for ay-; 
And though it hath beginning, ſees no end. 
a Sir J. Davies. 


| 


all the points thereof. C 


A Z U 


And hears the muſes, in a ring, 
He round about Jove's altars ſing. 
Th aſtoniſh'd mariners aye ply the pump; 

No ſtay, nor reſt, till the wide breach is clos'd. - 


| Philips. 
A'y GREEN. z. ſ. The ſame with Bor ſeleet; which 
ſee. : Di. 


A'rry. n. /. The neſt of the hawk. 

I ſhould diſcourſe on the brancher, the hag- 
gard, and then treat of their ſeveral ayries. 

| Malion's Angler. 

A'z1MuUTH. u. ſ. [Arab.] [Ee | 

1. The azimuth of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is an 
arch between the meridian of the place, and any 
given vertical line. f 8 

2. Magnetical Azimuth, is an arch of the horizon 


contained between the ſun's azimuth circle and the 


magnetical meridian ;z or it is the apparent diſ- 


tance of the ſun from the north or ſouth point of 


the compaſs. 

3. Azimuth Crnpaſe, is an inftrument uſed at ſea 
for finding the ſun's magnetic azimuth. 

4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whoſe ſtile or gnomon 
is at right angles to the plane of the horizon. | 

5. 4zimths, called alſo vertical circles, are great 
circles interſecting each other in the zenith arid 
nadir, and cutting the horizon at right angles, in 
bambers. 

Azu'rxtg. adj. [agur. Fr. azcurro, Span. lazur, 
Arab. from /azu/:, a blue ſtone.) Blue; faint 
blue. | 

Like pomels round of marble clear, 5 
Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
The blue of the firſt order, though very faint 


and little, may be the colour of ſome ſubſtance; 


and the azure colour of the ſkies ſeems to be this 


order. Newton. 
| Thus replies 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pope. 
| The ſea, 
Far through his ue turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns. Theomſohs. 


BAB 


The ſecond letter of the Engliſh al- 
phabet, 1s pronounced as in moſt other 
European languages, by prefling the 
I whole length of the lips together, and 
ſoreing them open with a ſtrong breath. Ir 
tas a near affinity with the other labial letters, 
aud is confounded by the Germans with P, 
and by the Gaſcors with J; from which an 
tpigrammatiſt remarks, that 4ibere and wivere 
are in Gaſcony the ſame. The Spaniards, in moſt 
. Words, ute Þ or VF indifferent!y. 
Ba. n. ſ. [Ses the verb.] The cry of a ſheep. 
— Therefore thou art a ſheep 
duch another proof would make me cry ban. 
: Shake ſpeare. 
To BAA. v.n. [balo, Lat.] To cry like a theep. 
Or like a lamb, whoſe dam away is fet, 
He treble laat for help, but none can get. Sidney. 
1 1 Ba2BLE. v. n. [lalbelen, Germ. labilen, 
1 | 


. To prattle like a child; to prate imperfectly. 
My baböling praites I repeat no more, 

But hear, rejoice, ſtand Glent, and adore. Prior. 
2. Jo talk idly, or irrationally. 

Jobn had conned over a catalogue of hard 

words: theſe he uſed to babble indifferently in all 


enpance, 


} taken notice of in diſputes. 


Al utbict. 


B. 
B AB 
Let the ſilent ſanctuary ſhow, 
What from the Laing ichools we may not 
know. Prior. 
3- To talk thoughtleſsly ; to tell ſecrets. 
* There is more danger in a reſerved and filent 
friend, than in a noiſy babbling enemy. LI ſtrange. 
4. To talk much. 
The labbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying ſhrilly to the well tun'd horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shakeſp. 
And had I power to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the ſpeeches of the Bing earth. Prior. 
The +4ab+ling echo had deſcry d his face; 
She, who in other's words her ſilence breaks. Add. 
BAER LE. n. ſ. [babil, Fr.] Idle talk; ſenſe- 
leſs prattle. 0 | 
This ba ſhall not henceforth trouble me; 


Here is a coil with proteſtation ! Shakeſpeare. | 
Come, no more, 


This is meer moral &bab5/e. Milton. 
With volleys of eternal babe, 
And clamour more unanſwerable. Huditras. 


The batble, impertinence and folly, I have 
Glanwil: 
Ba/BBLEMENT-. 1. . [from babe.] Senſeleſs 


prate: empty words. 
Deluded all this While with ragged notions aud 


B AB 


 bellments, while they expected worthy and de- 


light ful knowledge. Milton. 
B4'BBLER. . ſ. from ba. 
1. An idle talker; an it rational prattler. 
We hold our time too precious to be ſpent 
With ſuch a Laber. Shakeſpeare. 
The apoſtle had no ſooner propoſed it to the 
maſters at Athens, but he himſelf was ridiculed 
as a ber. Nag. 
2. A teller of ſecrets. | | | 
Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd d; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fairy N. 
Great Barer, or talkers, are not fit for truſt. 
* LE ange. 
BAB E. u. + [ baban, Welch; balbaerd, utch. ] 


An infant; a child of either ſex. 


Thoſe that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means; and eaſy taſks; 
He might have chid me ſo: for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding. Shakeſpcarte 
Nor ſhall Sebaſtian's formidable name 
Be longer us'd, to lull the crying babe. Dryden. 
The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 


And early knew his mother in her ſmiles. Dryden. 
B ERV. adj, [from babe.] Finery to pleaſe a 
babe or child. 5 | 
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So have I {cen trim books in velvet dight, 
With golden leaves and painted buvery 
Or ieely boys, pleaſe unacquainted fight, Sidrey. 

RvVs1$SH. adj. [from babe.] Childith. 

If he be baihful, and will ſoon bluſh, they cal) 
him a bh and ill brought up thing. Aſchum. 


Basse. =. /e [habovin, Fr. It 15 ſuppoſed by 


i inner to be the augmentation of bab, and to im- 
port a great 526c. | A monkey of the largeſt kind. 

You had looked through the grate like a geminy 
Of baboons. | Shakeſpear-. 

He caſt everv human feature out of his counte- 
nance, and became a baHomm. Addijon. 

BA v. n./. [See Bank.] | 

1. A child; an infant. 

The 5 % beats the 3 and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shake jp. 
The child muſt have ſugar plums, rather than 

make the poor baty cry. Locke. 

He muſt marry, and propagate : the father 
canuot ſtay for the portion, nor the mother for 
6:testo play with. Locke. 

2. A ſmallinage in imitation of a child, u hich 
girls play with. 

The archduke ſaw that Perkin would prove a 
runnagate; and it was the part of children to tal! 
Out about batics. Ban, 

Since no image can repreſent the great Creator, 
rever think to honour him by your fooliſh pup- 
pets, And babies of dirt and day. Sti ling. tent. 

BWV ν . adj. {boccatus, Lat.] Beiet with 
pearls, havin; many berries. Dit. 

1 AL IAR. 1. . from bacchunali lia, Lat. | 
A riviou perſon : a drinkard. | 

Ba'ccCHANALS. 7. x [ bacchonalia, Lat.] The 
drunken fen ſts aud revels of Bacchus, the god of 
In ne. 

Ha, ray brave emperor, ſhall we Lance now 
dhe Egyptian bacchanuls, and celebrate our drink? 

Shak fare. 

What wild fury was there in the he: thei be- 
“jj, which we have not ſeen cqualled ? 

Dec. * of Pity. 

Noth extremes were haniſh'd from their Walls, 
C:rthufim fait, and fulſome bacchirnal;s, Pope. 

Ba/-cuvs rote. .. A flower not tall, but 

very full and broad-leaved. Mortimer. 

BaccrtEtRrous. adj. I from bacca, a berry, and 
5 5, to hear, Lat.) Beriy-bearing. 

om if-r015 trees are of four Kinds. 

. Such as bear a caliculate or naked herry ; the 
was and calix both falling off together, and 
leaving the berry hare ; as the ſaſſafras trees. 

2. Such as have a naked monoſpermous fruit, 
that is, containing in it only one ſeed ; as the ar- 
butes. | 

3. Such as have but polyſpermons fruit, that is, 
containing two or more kernelsor ſceds within! 1 
as the jeſminvm, liguſtrum. 

4. Such as have cheir fruit compoſe of many 


acini, or round ſoft balls, ſet cloſe together like a 


bunch of grapes; as the uva marina. Ray, 

Baccivokovs. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and 
ve, to devour, Lat.] Devouring berries. Dt. 

Ba/cusLoOR. n. J 1 Ben is a word of very un- 
certain etymology, it not being well known what 
was its original ſenſe. Junius derives it from 
frm, foolith ; Menage from bas chevalicr, a 
knight of the loweſt rank; Spelman, from / aculs, 
a ſtaff; Cupaus, from bucellr, an allowance of provi- 
ſion, The moſt probable derivation ſeems to be 
from la ca laufs, the berry of a laurel or bay; 
bachelors being voung, are of good hopes. like 
laurels in the berry. Dr. Lawrence obterved, that 
Menage's etymology is much confirmed by the 
practice i in or univerſities of calling a bachelor, 
Sir. In Latin, haccal: urcus.] 

I. A man unmarried. 

Such ſeparation 

Becomes a virtuous S and a maid. Shak: fp. 

The haunting of diſſolute places, or reſort to 


courteſans, are no more puniſhed in married men 


thun in bachelors. Bacon. 


A true painter naturally delights in the I berty 
which belongs to the dc eltate. Dr yden. 
Let ſinful 13 their woes deplore, 
Full well they merit all they feel, and more. Pope. 
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2. Am whotakes his firſt hm at the uni- 
verſity in any profeſſion. 
Being a boy, new bachelor af 50 I clianced to 


{peak againſt the pope. Alcbam. 


appear before your honour, in behalf of Mar- 


tinus Scriblerns, 5% hh of phyſic. Martins Scribl. 


z. A kniglit of tlie loweit order. This is a 
ſente now little uſed. ES 
Ba'cHELoORSHIP, z. . from Ny] The 
condition of a bachelor. 
Her mother, living yet, can teſtify, 
She was the fir 5 fruit of my bachelor/hip. Skate. 
PE n. ſ. Thc, bæc, Sax. bach. Germ.) 
The hinder part of the body, from the neck 
to * thighs. 
Part following enter, part remain without, 
And mount on others 4a E in hopes to ſhare. 
Dryden. 
2. The outer part of the hand when it is ſhat : 
oppoſed to the gab. 
Methought love pitying me, en he ſaw this, 


Gaye me your hand, the backs and e to Kiſs. 
Donne. 


3. The outward part of the body ; that w hich | 


requires clothes: oppofed to the S. 

Thoſe who, by their anceſtors, have 8 ſet 
free from a conſt uit drudgery to their backs and 
their bellies, mould beſtow ſom e time on thetr 
heads. | "= Tas. 
4. The rear: oppoſed to the v. 

He might conclude, that Walter would be up- 
on * king's back, as his majeſty was upon his, 

 Clav endon. 
The place behind. 
1 the voice goeth round, as well towards the 


back as towards the front of him that ſpeak eth, ſo 


does the echo; for you have many &4c& echoes to 

the place where you ſtand. Bacon. 
Antheus, Sergeſtus grave, Cleanthes ſtrong, 

And at their backs a mighty San thr ong- | 

| Dryden. 

6. The part of any thing out of 581 ik; | 


Trees ſet upon the backs of chimnies do ripen |. 
fruit ſooner. 


Bocon's Nat. Hiſt. 
7. The thick part of any tool, oppoſed to the 


edge; as the act of a knife or ſword; whence | 


>a, ths d, or ſword with a Lg; 3 
Bull dreaded not old Lewis cither at backſword, 
ſingle faulchion, or cudgel-play. Arbuthnot. 


8. To turn the back on one; to forſake him, or 


neglect him. 
At the hour of death, all friendſhips of the 
world bid him adieu, and the Whole creation turns 


its back upon him. Scuth. 


9. To turn the back; to go away; to be not 


within the reach of taking cognizance. 
His back was no ſooner turned, but they re- 
turned to their former rebellion. 
Back. adv. | from the noun. | 
1. To the place from which one came. 
Back you ſhall not to the houſe, unleſs | 
You undertake that with me. Step. 
He ſent many to ſeek the ſhip Argo, threaten- 
ing that if they brought not Lac Medea, they 
ſhould ſuffer in her ſtead. 
Kaliigb's ThPeory of the Worid. 
Where they are, and why they came not S, 


Is now the labour of my thoughts. NM ilten. | 
1 calummator: a cenſurer of the abſent. 


Back to thy native ifland mig biet thou ſail, 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pepe. 

2. Packward; as retreating from the preſent 
ſtation. 

I've been ſurpriſed in an ung uarded hour, 

But muſt not now go back; the love that lay 
Half ſmother'd in my breaſt, has broke through all 
Its weak reſtraints. LAddijon. 

3- Behind ; not coming forward. | 

I thought to promote thee unto great hononr ; 
but lo the Lord hath Kept thee 4: ſrom honour. 

Numb. xxiv. 11. 

Conſtrain the glebe, keep bark rhe trurt ful weed. 

Bl. more. 

4. Towards things paſt. 

I had always a curioſit ty to look back unto the 
ſorrows of things, and to view in my mind the be- 
ginning and progreſs of a riſing world, Burnet. 

5. Again; in return. N 


Sir J. Davits. 
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| The lady's mad ; yet if 'twere ſo, 

She coutd not fway her houſe, command her 

followers, 

Take and give back affairs, and their dif Patch, 

With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and itable beating. 

x 82. 76% ut 4. 

6. Again; 2 ſecond time, 

This Cæſar found, and that 5 ag a, 
With lofing him, went back to blood and rage. 

IF. Vier. 

The epiſtles being written ſrom ladies forfaken 
by their lovers, many thoughts came back upou vg 
in divers letters. Drycn 

To Back. v. a, | from the noun back. ] 

1. To mount on the back of a horſe. 

That roan ſhall be my throne, 

Well, T will Sc him ſtrait. O Eſperance ! 

Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Sha#-{p, 

2. To break a horſe; to train him to bear upon 
his back. 

Direct us how to 5:4 the winged hore; ; 
Favour his flight, and Mogerate his courte. 

Roſconmmon. 

3. To place upon the hack. 

As I ſlept, methought, 

Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back 9 

Appear'd to me. habt ſprare. 

4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen; Bo ty To poit ; i 
to defend. 

Pelike, he means, 

Pact dby the pow'r of Warwick, that falſe peer, 
T* aſpire unto the crown. Sbaleſſ cara. 
Lou are ſtrait enough in the ſhoulders, you care 

not who ſees your back; call you that Hacks of 
your friends; a plague upon ſuch backris „Bite 
me them that will face me. SBak eg tere. 

Theſe were ſeconded by certain were 5 
and both backed with men at arms. ir F. Hyayar d, 

Did they not ſwear, in expret!s Words, 

To prop and back the houſe of lords? 

And after tura'd out the whole huuſeful. 

Hithbras, 

A great malice, Sac with a great intereſt, can 
have no advantage of a man, but from his expec- 
tations of ſomething without himſelf. Houch. 

How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiri ing man ? 
Succeſs {till follows him, and be his crimes. 

Ad xe 

5. To juſtify : to ſupport. | 

The patrons of the ternary number of principles, 
and thoſe that would have five elements, endea- 
vour to back their experiments w Nun a ſpecious 
reaſon. Boyle. 

We have I know not how many adages to back 
the reaſon of this moral. Lt Arange. 

6. To ſecond. 

Factious, and fav'ring this or t ata fide, 
Their wagers back their withes. Dryd1, 
Jo BACKBITE. Ta. from 6ack and be. To 

cenſure or reproach the abſent. 

Moſt untruly and maliciouſly do theſe evil 
tongues bite and flander the ſacred aſhes of that 
perſonage. Spenſer. 

I will uſe him well; a friend i“ thi court is bet- 
ter than a penny in purſe. Uſe his men well, 
Davy, for they are arrant knaves, and will back+:e. 

Sb prure. 


BV K BIT ER. 1. , from backbite, ] A privy 


No body is bonnd to look upon his backb:'er, or 
his underminer, his betrayer, or his oppreſſor, as 
his friend, South. 

Ba'cKBONE. n. ſ. [from back and bone. ] The 
bone of the back. 

The thacktbone ſhould be divided into many 
vertebres for commodious bending, and not to be 
one entire rigid bone. Kay. 

BGC K CAN RV. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his foreſt laws, noteth it for one of 
the four circumſtances, or caſes, wherein a foreſter 
may arreſt an oftender againft vert or veniſon in 
the foreſt, viz. ſtable-ftand, dog-draw, backearryy 
and bloody hand. Cab. 

Ba/cxnooR. 1. f. from back and dr.] Ihe 
door behind the huuſe ; privy paſſage. 


The proceſſion durſt not return * the way it 
| came; 


** Rn Fila... 1 - - 
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| came; but, after the devotion of the monks, paſſed 
_ out at a backdoor of the convent. 


dd: on. 
Popery, which 1s ſo far ſhut out as not to re- 
enter openly, is ſtealing in by the bac of 
atheifm. Allerbur 
BA KED. adj. { from .] Having a back. 
Lofty-neck'd, 
Sharp headed, barrel-belly'd, broadly back” * 


Ba'cKkFRIEND. n. ſ. [from back and friond.] A 
friend backwards ; that is, an enemy in ſecret. 


den 


Set the reſtleſs importuaities of talebearers and | 


backfricnds . fair words and profellions. 
L' Eftrange. 

Far is our church from incroaching upon the 
civil power; as ſome who are 6act/icad; to both, 
would maliciouſiy inſinuate. South. 
BAKOM R. . ſ. | from bach gamman, Welth, 

a little battle.] A play or game at tables, with 
box and dice. 

In what eſteem are vou with the vicar of the 
parith ? can you play with him at W * 

waift. 

Ba/cxmovse. u. ſ. [from back and houſe.] The 
buildings behind the chief part of the boute. 

Their bac&houſe;, of more neceſſary than cleanly 
ſervice, as kitchens, ſtables, are climbed up unto 
by ſteps. Cari, 

Ba'CKPIECE. n. . [from back and piece. ] The 
piece of armour which covers the back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, his ar- 
mourer put on his bac piece before, and his breaſt- 
plate behind. Canide n. 

BACK RON. u. ſ. [from back and r59m. | A room 


| behind ; not in the front. 


If you have a fair proſpect backwards of gar- 
dens, it os be convenient to make backrooms the 
lar; ger. Moxon's Mechanical Exeruſcs. 

5 Vokstyr. 2. /. [from back and /ide. ] 

. The hinder part of any thing. 
If the quickfilver were rubbed from the backfide 


of the ſpeculum, the glaſs would cauſe the ſame 


rings of colours, but more faint ; the phænomena 
depend not upon. the quickſilver, unlefs ſo far as it 

cnercaſes the reflection of the back/ide of the glaſs. 
Newton. 

2. The hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up 
a wall with her head downwards and her 6. elde 
upwards. Addiſon. 

z. The yard or ground behind a houſe. 

The wath of paſtares, fields, commons, roads, 
ftreets, or þ.ac&/rdz5, are of great advantage to all 
forts of land. Mortimer. 

To BacksSLUVDbE. v. a. [from back and ffid-.] To 
fill off; to apes: a word only uſed by 
dieines. 

Haſt thou feen that which 6ack/liding Iſrael hath 
done? She is gone up upon every high mountain, 
and under every green tree. Ju emiab. 

BacK SLIT DEA. =. /. [from &ac{/lid:.] An apoſ- 
tate. 

The backſlid:» i 1a heart ſhall be filled. 

Backs TAF. nj. [from back and ſtaff; be- 
caule, in taking an obſervation, the obſerver's back 
is turned towards the ſun. An inſtrument uſeful 
in taking the ſun's altitude at ſea ; invented by 
Captain Davis. 

Ba/oxkSTAIRS. 2. /. [from back and ſtairs. } The 


private ſtairs in the houſe. 


I condemn the practice which hath lately crept 
tothe court at the backflairs, that ſome pricked for 
ſheriff get out of the bill. Bacon. 

Bes TAYS, ». f. [from back and flay.} Ropes 


oer ſtays which keep the maſts of a ſhip trom pitch- 


mz forward or overboard. 

BACKS WoRD. u. f. [ from back and /vor 4.1 A 
tword with one ſharp edge. 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis at back/wwrd. Ar bvth. 
BNC RKM ARD. ] adv. from back and peat, Sax. 

B HWS. f that is towards the back.] 

1, With the back forwards. 

They went backward, and their faces were Ca 
Ward, . Genefts. 

2. Towards the back. 


Proverbs. | 


— — 


In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt | 
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backward, and then forwards, with fo. much the 
greater force; for the hands go backward before 
they take their riſe. Bau. uu. 

3. On the back. 

Then darting from her malignant eyes, 

She caſt him backward as he trove. to rife. 

D ryden. 

4. From the preſent tation to the place beyond 
the back. 

We might have met them darcful, beard to 
heard, 

And beat them backward home. Shak: ſpare. fc 

1 he monſtrous ſight 
Struck them with horror backw.nd ; but far worſe 
Urg'd them behind. A7:lton. 

5. Regreſſively. 

Are not the rays of light, in paſſing by the edges 
and ſides of bodies, bent ſeveral times h2ctrvrcd, 
and forwards with a motion like that of an eel? | 

Newton. 

6. Towards ſomething paſt. 


To prove the poſlibility of a thing, there is no | 


argument to that which loooks backwards ; for 
what has been done or ſuffered, may certaiuly be 
done or ſuffered again. South, 

7. Out of the progreſſive ſtate ; reflex. 

No, doubtleſs ; for the mind can backyard caſt 

Upon herſelf, her underſtanding light. 

Sir. J. Davis. 

8. From a better to à worſe ſtate. 

The work went 6.:c4w.rd; and the more he 
| ſtrove 

T' advance the ſuit, the farther from her love. 

Dryde 2. 

9. Paſt; in time paſt. 

They have ſpread one of the worſt languages in 
the world, if we look upon it ſome reigus A- 
ward. Locke. 

10. Perverſely; from the wrong end. 

I never yet ſad man 

But ſhe would ipell him backward ; if fair-fac'd, 

She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made a fout blot ; if tall, a launce ill-headed. 

Shakeſpeare. 

BACH KWARD. adj. 

1. Unwilling; averſe. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation 
backward to engage with us in alliances. Addijon, 

We are ſtrangely backward to lay hold of this 
ſafe, this only method of cure. Atterbury. 

Cities laid walte, they ſtorm'd the dens and 

Caves; 

For wiſer brutes are backu ard to be ſlaves. Pope. 

2. Heſitating. 

All things are ready, if our minds be ſo: 

Perith the man, whoſe mind is bac{w.ird now. 

Shakeſpeare, 

3- Sluggith ; dilatory. 

The mind is 6ac4<v.ird to undergo the fatigue of 
weighing every argument. Watts. 

4. Dull; not quick or apprehenſive. 

It often falls out, that the dgackward learner 
makes amends another way. South, 

5. Late; coming after ſomething elſe : as, 
backw nd fruits: backward children : Fruits long 
in ripening ; children flow of growth. 

Ba'cKwaRD. . J. The things or itate behind or 
paſt ; poetical. 

What ſeeſt thou elſe 
In the dark F d or aby ſm of time? Shakefp. 
a CKWARDLY. adv, from Bucdaο ard. ] 
Unwillingly; averſely ; with the back for- 
vy bo 
Like Numid lions by the hunters chas'd, 


| Though they do fly, yet 6.:c&4wvard/y do go 


With proud aſpect, diſdaining greater haſte. Sid sy. 
2. Perver ſely ; or with cold hope. 
I was the firſt man 
That e'er receiv'd gift from him; 
And does he think ſo backwar diy of me, 
That I'll requite at laſt ? Shak: ſpear, 
1 'CKWARDNESS. n. from backward. 
. Dullneſs; unwillingneſs ; fluggiſhneſs. 
The thing by which we are apt to excufe our 
backwa! uſo to good works, is the ili-ſuccels that 


N rn. 


* 


* 


nicious: 
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Hatli been abferred to attend well-defigning cha- 
rit ies. Alter busy. 

- Slow neſs of progreſſion; tard neſs. 
BY eo. A. . | probably from bak-», that is, N 


1. The fleſh of a hog ſalted and dried, 


High oer the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 
Good old Philemon ſciz'd it with a prong, p 


Then cut a ſlice. Dryden. 

2. To ſave the bacon, is a phraſe. for preſerving 
one's ſelf from being hurt ; borrowed from the 

care of houtewives in the country, where they 
have ſcldom any other proviſion in the houſe than, 
dried bacon, to ſecure it from the marching 
folders. 
What frightens you thus ? my good ſon L 
ſays the prieſt ; 

You murder'd, are ſorry. and have been confeſt. 

O father! my ſurrow will ſcarce fave my bacon ; 

For 'twas not that I murder'd, but that I was 

t: Aken. Prior. 
BadULOCNMHE TRY. n. ſ. [from baculus, Lat. and 
{4i72,Þ The art of meaſuring diſtances by one or 
more tt AVES. Di. 

BAD. adj. ¶ zuaad, Dutch; compar. 'warſe z 
ſuperl. 1 

1. III; not good; a general Word uſed in re- 
gard to phy ſical or moral faults, either of men or 
things. 

Moſt men haye politicks enough to make, 
through violeuce, the beit icheme o goveramens 
a bad one. Popes 

2. Vicious; corrupt. 

Thou may'ſt repent, 
And one Jad act, with many deeds well done 
May'ſt cover. A'iltone 
Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend from bad to worſe. Milton. 
Our unhappy fates 
Mix thee amongſt the bad, or make thee run 
Too near the paths, which virtue bids thee ſhuns 
Prior. 
- Unfortunate ; unhappy. 
The ſun his annual courſe obliquely made, 


Good days contracted, and enlarg'd the bad. Dryden. 


4. Hurtful ; unwholeſome ; miſchie vous; per- 
with for. 
Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made 
his head ake. Addiſone 
5. Sick: with of ; as, bad of a ſever. 5 
Bo } The preterite of bid. 
And for an earneſt of greater hondur, 
He bad: me, from him, call thee Thane of . 
Cawder. . Shakeſpeare 
BapOE. n. . [A word of uncertain. etymo- 
logy ; derived by Junius from bade or bade, a meſ- 
ſenger ; and ſuppoſed to be corrupted from bad ige, 
the credential of a meſſenger ; but taken by Sa- 


er and Mcn//-w from baggh, Dut. a jewel, or 
baguey a ring, Fr. It ſeems to come from bajulo, to 


carry, Lat. | 
1. A mark or cognizance worn to ſhew the re- 
lation of the wearer to any perſon or thing. 
But on lis breaſt a bloody croſs he bore, 
The dear reſerablance of his dying lord; 
For whoſe ſweet ſake that glorious badge he 
Wore, Spenſer. 
The outward ſplendour of his office, is the badge 
and token of that ſacred character hich he in- 
we 9 bears. 2 * 
2. A token by which one is known. _ 
A ſavage tygreſs an her helmet lies; 


The famous badge Clarinda us'd to — Ea fen | 


3. The mark or token of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him; even ſo much, 
that joy could not ſhew itſelf modeſt 2 
without a badge of bitterneſs, Shakeſpeay e. 

Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. Sate p. 
Let him not bear the bdge: of a wreck, * 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryden. 

70 BAE. v. a. { from the noun. J To mark as 
w:th a badge. 

Your royal father's 2 4— . 
Oh, by WVhom 
Thoſe of his chamber, as it ſeem'd, had don't: 
** L. I, N. « 4» R Their 
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i Their hands and faces were all Sa d with blood, 
l; So were their daggers. Shak: ſpeare. 
ii BMD ER. 2. ſ. Hd ur, Fr. melis, Lat.] An ani- 
mal that earths in the ground, uſed to be hunted. 
That a brock, or Audger, hath legs of one fide 
ſhorter than the other, is received not only by 
theoriſts and unexperienced believers, but moſt 
who behold them daily. Brown. 
Ba/DGER-LEGGED. adj. [from badger and leg- 
ged.] Having legs of an unequal length, as the 
badzer is ſuppoſed to have. 


22 — 


5 and his complexion ſwarthy. L'Eſtrange. 
DER. n. /. | perhaps from the Latin bajlus, 
a carrier; but by J, derived from the badger, 
a creature who ſtoves up his proviſion. ] One that 
buys corn and victuals in one place, and carries it 
nuto another. Cowl. 
BL. adv, [from bad.] In a bad manner; 
ot well. 
How goes the day with us? 
Hubert.— | 

| | Badly, I fear. How fares your majeſty ? Shakeſp. 
| Ba'oxEss. n. /. [from bad.] Want of good 
qualities, either natural or moral; deſert ; de- 

pravity. | 
It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made 
him ſeek his death ; but a provoking merit, fet a 
work by a reproveable badneſs in himſelf. Shakeſp. 
There is one convenience in this city, which 
makes ſome amends for the baden of the pave- 


| ment. Add:ifon on Italy. 
I did not ſee how the badneſs of the weather 
could de the king's fault. | Addiſon. 


To BAF LER. v. a. [boflr, Fr.] 
i. To etude; to make iueffectual. 
They made a ſhift to think themſelves guiltleſs, 
in ſpite of all their fins ; to break the precept, and 
a the ſame time to baffle the curſe. South. 
| He hath deſerved to have the grace withdrawn, 
_ which he hath ſo long bafl-d and defied. Atterbury. 
' 2. To confound; to defeat with ſome confuſion, 
| - as by perplexing or amuſing ; to Hf. is ſometimes 
leſs than to conguer. | 
| Eturia loſt, Fer 
7 He brings to Turnus' aid his Hd hoſt. Dryden. 


. When the mind has brought itſelf to cloſe 
; thinking, it may go on roundly. Every abſtruſe 


| Problem, every intricate queſtion will not ie, 
| diſcourage, or break it. Locke. 
1 A foreign potentate trembles at a war with the 
| Englith nation, ready to employ againſt him ſuch 
revenues as ſhall Se his defigns upon their coun- 
| try. Hadi ſon. 
1 Be rPLxk. n. ſ. from the verb.] A defeat. 
[| It is the ſxill of the diſputant that Keeps off a 
1 kaffe. South. 
3 The authors having miſſed of their aims, are 
fain to retreat with fruſtration and a Cle. 
B&4'FFLER. ». /. [from 6affie.] He that puts 
to confuſion, or defeats. 
Experience, that great “Her of ſpeculation, 
aſſures us the thing is too poſlible, and brings, in 
all ages, matter of fact to confute our ſuppoſi- 
tions. Government of the Tongue. 
Bac. n. ſ. [belze, Sax. from whence perhaps 
ty dropping, as is uſual, the harſh conſonant, 
Came bege, bage, bag.] 
1. A fack, or pouch, to put any thing in, as 
money, corn. 
Coufin, away for England, haſte before, 
And, ere sur coming, fee thou ſhake the ag; 
Of hoarding abbots ; their impriſon'd angels 
det thou at liberty. Shakeſpeare. 
What is it that opens thy mouth in praiſes? Is 
it that thy bags and thy barns are full? South, 
Waters were incloſed within the earth as in a 
Fo Barnet. 
Once, we confeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea ſpoke. 


pe. 


tzr juices are cortained, as the poiſon of vipers. 
The ſwelling poiſon of the ſeveral ſects, 

Which, wanting vent, the nation's health infects, 

Shall burſt its 44g. Dryden. 


His body crooked all over, big-bellied, badger- | 


O tell me, 


South. | 


2. That part of animals in which ſome particu- | 


Sing on, fing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'ds 

So may thy cos their burden'd 6 — 55 5 
3. An ornamental purſe of ſilk tied to men's 

e ſa a young fellow riding towards us full 


gallop, with a bob wig and black filken bag tied 


to it. | S Addiſon, 

4. A term uſed to ſignify different quantities 
of certain commodities ; as, a bag of pepper, a 
bag of hops. | | 

To BaG. v. a. [from the noun.] _ 

1. To put into a bag. = 

Accordingly he drain'd thoſe marſhy grounds, 
And bagg'd them in a blue cloud. Dryden. 

Hops ought not to be bagg'd up hot. Mortimer, 

2. To load with a bag. i 

Like a bee bagg'd with his honey venom, 
He brings it to your hive. Dryden's Don Scbaſt, 

5 BAG. v. n, To ſwell like a full bag. 

The ſkin ſeemed Much contracted, yet it bagged, 
and had a porringer full of matter in it. J iſeman. 

Two kids that in the valley ſtray'd, 
I found by chance, and to my fold convey'd: 
They drain two baggiag udders every day. Dry. 

B\GATELLE. a. ſ. \bagate!lle, Fr.] A trifle; 
3 of no importance: a word not natural- 
iſed. 85 

Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd ſeals; 
Rich trifles, ſerious bagatelles. 

Bala AE. . ſ. [from bag; baggage, Fr.] 

1. The furniture and utenſils of an army. 

ihe army was an hundred and ſeventy thou- 
ſand footmen, and twelve thouſand horſemen, 
beſide the baggage. „„ e 

Riches are the baggage of virtue; they cannot 
be ſpared, nor left behind, but they hinder the 
march. 8 Bacon. 

They were probably always in readineſs, and 
carried among the baggage of the army. 
Addiſon on Traly. 


2. The goods that are to be carried away, as | 


bag and bapgapr. | | | 

Dolabella Sara, when his affairs grew deſ- 
perate in Egypt, to pack up fag and vaggage, and 
fail for Italy. 5 Arbuthnot. 

3. A worthleſs woman; in French 62g:/!c; ſo 
called, becauſe ſuch women follow camps. 

A ſpark of indignation did riſe in her, not to 
ſuffer ſuch a baggage to win away any thing of 
hers. x Sidney. 

When this baggage meets with a man who has 
vanity to credit relations, the turns him to ac- 
count. | S pectator. 

Ba'ox10. 2. ſ. [b:g29, Ital. a bath.] A houſe 
for bathing, ſweating, and otherwiſe cleauſing 
the body. | 7 Ns 

I have known two inſtances of malignant fe- 
vers produced by the hot air of a 52g. 

| | Ar buthnot on Air. 

Ba/GP1PE. . /. [from bag and pipe; the wind 
being received in a bag. ] A muſical inſtrument, 
conſiſting of a leathern bag, which blows up 
like a foot-ball, by means of a port vent or little 
tube fixed to it, and ſtopped by a valve; and 
three pipes or flutes, the firſt called the great 
pipe or drone, and the ſecond the little one; 
which paſs the wind out only at the bottom ; the 
third has a reed, and is played on by compreſ- 
ſing the bag under the arm, when full; and 
opening or ſtopping the holes, which are eight, 
with the fingers. The 4agpipe takes in the com- 
paſs of three octaves. © Chambers. 

No banners but ſhirts, with ſome bad begpipes 
inſtead of drum and fife. Sidney. 

He heard a bagpipe, and ſaw a general ani- 
mated with the ſound. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

BacePrYPER. », f. [from bagpipes. ] One that 
plays on a bagpipe. 

Some that will evermore peep thro” their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a 6agpiper. Shakeſp. 

BAGUE'TTE. n. ſ. [Fr. a term of architec- 
ture. ] A little round moulding, leſs than an aſ- 
tragal ; ſometimes carved and enriched. 

To BAIGNE. v. a. | bagner, Fr.] To drench; 
to ſoak ; a word out of ute, N 


Prior. 


They ſend their proſtituted wives for 641. 


| well known to anglers, who bai; their hooks 


{ 


BAI 


The women forſlow not to baigue them, unleſe 
they plead their heels, with a worſe perfuine 
than fe found in the dungeon. 
| Cara s $ eruey of Cornwall, 

Bait. . /. [Of this word the etymologitts 
give many derivations; it ſeems to come from 
the French bai ler, to put into the hand; to de- 
liver up, as a man delivers himſelf up in ſurety.] 

Bail is the freeing or ſetting at liberty one ar- 
reſted or impriſoned upon action either civil or 
criminal, under fecurity taken for his appear- 
ance. There is both common and ſpecial bail; 
common bail is in actions of ſmall prejudice, or 
flight proof, called common, becauſe any ſure- 
ties in that caſe are taken : whereas, upon cau- 
ſes of greater weight, or apparent ſpeciality, 
ſpecial bail or ſurety muſt be taken. There is a 
difference between bai! and mainpriſe ; for he 
that is mainpriſed, is at large, until the day of 
his appearance : but where a man is bailed, he is 
always accounted by the law to be in their ward 
and cuſtodoy for the time : and they may, if they 
will, keep him in ward or in priſon at that time, 
or otherwiſe at their will.  * Corel 

Worry'd with debts, and paſt all hopes of bail, 
Th' unpity'd wretch lies rotting in a jail. K-/:cm. 

And bribe with preſents, or when preſents fail, 
Dry. 
To BAIL, v. a. Loom the noun. ] . . 

1. To give bail for another. 

Let me be their b 5 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs” will, 
To anſwer their ſulpicion—— | | 
Thou ſhalt not bai them. Shakeſp. Titus Androricus, 
2. To admit to bail. 
When they had bailed the twelve biſhops who 


were in the Tower, the houſe of commons, in 


great indignation, cauſed themi immediately to be 
recommitted to the Tower. Clarendon. 

BA'iLABLE. adj. {from bail. ] That may be ſet 
at liberty by bail or tureties. | 

BLI F. z. ſ. [a word of doubtful etymology 
in itſelf, but borrowed by us from 6ail/ic, Fr.] 

I. A ſubordinate officer. h 

Lauſanne is under the canton of Berne, go- 
verned by a bail:ff ſent every three years from the 
ſenate of Berne. | Aladiſou. 

2. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to execute ar- 
reſts. 5 

It many times happeneth, that, by the under- 
ſheriffs and their bai/iffs, the owner hath incurred 
the forfeiture, before he cometh to the know- 
ledge of the proceſs that runneth againſt him. 

| . Bacon 

A bailiſt, by miſtake, ſeized you for a debtor, 
and Kept you the whole evening in a ſpunging- | 
houſe. Swift. 

Swift as a bard the +ailif leaves behind. Pope. 

3. An under-ſteward of a manor. 

BatLIwiCK. u. ſ. — baillie, Fr. and pic, Sax. ] 
The place of the juriſdiction of a bailiff within his 
hundred, or the lord's franchiſe. It is that liberty 
which is exempted from the ſheriff of the county, 
over which the lord of the liberty appointeth a 
bailiff. Cowel. 

A proper officer is to walk up and down his 
bailtwicks. Spenſer. 

There iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, to return the 
names of the ſeveral land-owners in their ſeveral 
bailiwicks, | ale. 

To BAIT. v. a. [batan, Sax. baitzen, Germ.] 

1. To put meat upon a hook, in ſome place, to 
tempt fiſn or other animals. 

Oh, cunning enemy, that to catch a ſaint 
With ſaints doſt bat thy hook ! moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation that doth goad us on | 
To fin in loving virtue. . 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a 
meeting, give him a ſhow of comfort in his ſuit, 
and lead him on with a ſure 4aited delay, till he 
hath pawned his horſes to mine hoſt of the garter. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor 

Many ſorts of fiſhes feed upon inſects, =_ 
wi 
Kay. 
How 


B AK 


How are the ſox improy'd in am'rous arts! 


What new-found ſnares they bait for human 


hearts! | Gay. 
we To give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, on the 
road, | | 
What ſo ſtrong, | | 


. 


But wanting reſt, will alſo want of might? 

Ihe ſun, that meaſures heaven all day long, 

At night doth 6aiz his ſteeds the ocean waves 

among. Spenſer, 

To BAIT. v. a. [from butre, Fr. to beat. | 
1. To attack with violence. 
Who ſeeming ſorely chatted at his band, 

As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bazt, 

With idle force did fain them to withſtand, Fairy . 
| I will not yield 


Jo kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet; 


And to be &azted with the rabble's curſe. 
Shak ſpeare's Macl eib. 
2. To haraſs by the help of others; as, we Gai 
a boar with mattitfs, but a bull with bull-dogs. 


{9 BAIT. v. x. To ſtop at any place for re- 


freſhment ; perhaps this word is more properly 
tate; to abate ſpeed. ' 
| But our deſires tyrannical extortion, 

Doth force us there to ſet our chief delighfulneſs, 
Where but a bditing place is all our portion. Sid. 
As one who on his journey baits at noon 
Tho' bent on ſpeed : ſo here th' archangel paus'd. 

| Milton, 
In all our journey from London to his houſe, 
we did not ſo much as bit at a whis inn. 
8 | Addiſin. Spectator. 
To BAIT. v. u. [as an hawk.) To clap the 
wings; to make an offer of flying; to flutter. 
All plum'd like eſtridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath'd ; 

Glittering in golden coats ike images. Shakeſp. 
Hood my unn.an'd blu2d Sditing in my cheeks 
With thy black mautie ; till ſtrange love, grown 

bold, | 
Thinks true love ated ſimple modeſty. Shake/. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her Keeper's call; 
That is, to watch her, as we watch theſe kites, 
That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. 


Barr. „. { from the verb.] 
1. Meat ict to allure fiſh, or other animals, to 
a ſnare, 
The pleaſant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ſtream, 
And greediiy devour the tr2acherous bait. Shake/. 
2. A temptation ; an enticement ; allurement. 
And that ſame glorious beauty's idle boaſt, 
Is but a bai: ſuch wretches to beguile. Spenſer. 
Taketh therewith the ſouls of men, as with 
the baz?s. Hooker. 
Sweet words I grant, Faits and allurement 
ſweet, | 7 
But greateſt hopes with greateſt croſſes meet. 
; i Fairfax. 
Fruit, like that - 
Which grew eiu paradiſe, the bait of Eve 
Us'd by the tempter. Aliiton. 
Secure from fooliſh pride's affected ſtate, 


And ſpecious flattery's more pernicious bt Ref. | 


Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a ſimple knot was ty'd above: 
Sweet negligence! unheeded Lair of love! Dry. 
Grant that others could with equal glory, 
| Look down with pleafures, and the bats of ſenſe. 
| fon. 
3. A refreſhment on a journey. | 
BaAIZ ER. n. ſ. A kind of coarſe open cloth 
ſtuff, having a long nap; ſometimes frized on 
one fide, and ſometimes not frized. This ſtuff 
is without wale, being wrought on a loom with 
ewe treddles, like flannel. Chamters. 
To BAK E. v. 4. participle paſſive, baked or 
Eaten bacan, Sax. becken, Germ. ſuppoſed by 


 #”achter to come from bcc, which, in the Phry- | 


g:an language, ſignified bread.] 
r. To heat any thing in a cloſe place; gene- 
Fal;y i an o en. 


When duſty ſummer 6ates the crumbling clods, 


tion of the cook or baker. 


Shakeſpeare. 


B AL 


He will take thereof, and warm himſelf: yea}. 


he Kindleth it, and 5aketh bread. 1/arah. 

The difference of prices of bread proceeded 
from their delicacy in bread, and perhaps ſome- 
thing in their manner of taking.  rbuthnt. 

2. To harden in the fire. - 

The work of the fixe is a kind of baking; and 
whatſoever the fire $at:th, time doth in ſome de- 
gree diflolye, - * Bacon. 

3. To harden with heat. 

With vehement ſuns 


How pleaſant is't, beneath the twiſted arch, 
To ply the ſweet carouſe ! Js. 

The tun with flaming arrows pierc'd the fliuud, 
And, darting to the bottom, 6at'd the mud. Dry. 

To BAKE. v. n. | + 

1. To do the work of baking. 

I Keep his houſe, and I Math, wring, brew, 
bake, ſcour, dreſs meat, and make the beds, and 
do all myſelf. Shak:jpeare. 

2. To be heated or baked. 

Filtet of a fenny ſnake, 

In the cauldron boil and bat-, Shak-f, Macbeth. 

BAK TD Mt. Meats dreiſed by the oven. 

There be ſome houſes, wherein ſweetments 
will relent, and bald meats will mould, more 
than others. Bacon, 

Ba'k EHOUSE. . . from bake and bo. A 
place for baking bread, 

I have marked a willingneſs in the Italian arti- 
2zans, to diſtribute the Kitchen, pantry, and 4 
houſe under ground. Watten. 

BK FN. The participle from To bake, 

There was a cake baken on the coals, and a 
cruſe of water at his head. 1 Angi. 

Ba'xER. 7. /. | from To bake.] He whoſe trade 
is to bake. 

In life and health, every man muſt proceed 
upon traſt, there being no Knowing the inten- 
South. 

BA'LANCE. u. ſ. [ balance, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] 

1. One of the ſix ſimple powers in mechaticks, 
uſed principally for determining the difference of 
weight in heavy bodies. It is of ſeveral forme. 

Chambers. 

2. A pair of ſcales. 

A balance of power, either without or within 
a ſtate, is beſt conceived by - conſidering. what 
the nature of a balance is. It ſuppoſes three 
things; firſt, the part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds it; and then the two 
ſcales, with whatever is weighed therein. Swife. 

For when on ground the burden balance lies, 
The empty part is lifted up the higher. Pune. | 

3. A metaphorical Lalance, or the mind em- 
ploy ed in comparing one thing with another, 

I have in equal balance juſtly weighed, 
bears wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we 

after : 4 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shakeſ. Hen. IV. 

4. The act of comparing two things, as by the 
balance, 

Comfort ariſes not from others being miſerable, 
but from this inference upon the dn, that we 
ſutfer only the lot of nature. L' Eftr.nge. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages on either 
fide, it will appear, that the rules of the goſpel 
are mote powerful means of conviction than 
ſuch meſſage. ; Atter! ury. 

5. The overplus of weight; that quantity by 
which, of two things weighed together, one ex- 
ceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed 
in value the importation ; and then the belnce of 
trade muſt of neceſſity be returned in coin or 
bullion. | Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 

6. That which is wanting to make two parts of 
an account even ; as, he ſtated the account with 
his correſpondent, and paid the Sun ce. 

7. Equipoiſe ; as, balunce of power. See th 
ſecond ſenſe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 

Theſe mic d with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the $atlurce of the mind. 7'gpe. 


them. 


BAL 


8. The beating part of a watch. 2 | 
It is but ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the 
balance beats, think; and it is ſufficiently proved, 
that my watch thought ail laſt night. Locke... 

9. {In aſtronomy. One of the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiack, commonly called Libra. ' 

Or wilt thou warm our ſummers with thy rays, 
And ſeated near the balance poiſe the days. Dryden. 

To BA/LANCE. v. a. [ balancer, Fr.] 

1. To weigh in a balance, either real or figura- 
tive; to compare by the balance. 

If men would but S, the good and the evil 
of things, they would not venture ſoul and body 
for dirty intereſt. n L'Eſftrange. 

2. To regulate the weight in a balance; to keep 
in a ſtate of juſt proportion. 

Heav'n that hath plac'd this iſland to give law, 
To bal ince Europe, and her ſtates to awe. Waller. 

3. To counterpoiſe; to weigh equal to; to be 
equipolleat ; to couuteract. 3 | 

The attraction of the glaſs is balanced, and ren- 
dered ineffectual by the contrary attraction of the 
liquor. Newton. 

4. To regulate an account, by ſtating it on both 
tides. 

Judging is balancing an account, and determining 
on which ſide the odds lie. Locke. © 

5. To pay that which is wanting to make the 
two parts of an account equal. 

Give him leave | 

To balance the account of Blenheim's day. Prior. 

Though I am very well ſatisfied, that it is not 
in my power to balance accounts with my Maker, 
I am reſolved, however, to turn all my endei- 
vours that way. Addiſon. Spectator. 

To BA'LANCE. v.n, To heſitate 3 to fiuftuate 
between equal motives, as a balance plays when 
charged with equal weights. 

Were the ſatisfa&tion of luſt, and the joys of 
heaven, offered to any one's preſent poſſeſſion, he 
would not bal.;cc, or err in the determination of 
his choice. Locke, 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I ſee not 
why you ſhould Sun, a moment about printing 
it. Atterbury to Pope. 

BLANC ER. n. ſ. [from balance, |] The perton 
that weighs any thing, 

Bat. Ass Ruby. n. /. [ balas, Fr. ſuppoſed to be 
an Indian term. ] A kind of ruby. 

Balaſ; ruby is of a crimſon colour, with a caſt of 
purple, and ſeems bett to anſwer the deſcription 
of the ancients. Wardward on Foſſils. 


To BaLBuU/cINATE. v.n. [from balbutio, Lat.] 
To ſtammer in ſpeaking. Diet 

To BALBV “ TIAT E. v. a. The ſame with balbr. 
cinate. Did. 


BaL CON. . ſ. [balcon, Fr. balcone, Ital.] A 

frame of iron, wood, or ſtone, before the window 

of a room. : 
Then pleaſure came, who liking not the faſhion, 

Began to make balcanies, terraces, 

Till ſhe had weaken'd all by alteration. Herbert. 
When dirty waters from ba/comes drop, 

And dext'rous damſels twirl the ſprinkling mop. 


Gay. 
BALD. adj. [bal, Welſh. : 
1. Wanting hair; deſpoiled of hair by time or 
ſickneſs. | 
Neither ſhall men make themſelves bald for 
er 
I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the cauſe 
of baldneſs in men is the dryneſs of the brain, 
and its: ſhrinking from the ſkull ; he having ob- 
ſerved that in bald perſons, under the ald part, 
there was a vacuity between the ſkull and the 
brain. : Ray. 
He ſhould imitate Cæſar, who, becauſe his head 
was bald, covered that defect with laurels. Audiſon. 
2. Without natural covering. 
Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs'd with 
Age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. 


| Shalefy . 
2- Without the uſual covering. 
He is ſet at the upper end o thy table; but they 


Rand Bl before him. Shak:ſpeare. 
4. Unadorned; inelegant. ; 
if R 2 Hobb 


brought over from China. 


BAL 


Hobhes, in the preface to his own Zia tranſla- 
tion, begins the praiſe of Homer when he ſhould 
have ended it. Dryden's Fables, Pref.rce. 

And that, though labour'd, line muſt bald ap- 


pear, 
That brings ungrateful muſick to the ear. Creech. 
5. Mean; naked; without dignity; without 


value; bare. 


What ſhould the Pens do with theſe Lald tri- 
buncs? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To th' greater bench. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Bald was uſed by the northern nations, to 
ſignify the ſame as audax, bold; and is {till in uſe. 


1&0 g and by inverſion inbalil, is bo!d con- 


%% ; Ethe'baid, dae bold; Fadbald, happt/ ly beld ; 
which are of the ſame import as Thraſeas, Th» afy- 
ma but, and Thraſybulus, &c. 0 on. 

BNL DAN. nf. [ buld chino, Ital.] A piece 
of architecture, in form of a canopy, ſupported 


with columns, and ſerving as a covering to an al- 


tar. It properly ſignifies a rich ſilk. D Cange. 
A canvopy car ried over the hoſt. 


Bulder's Di ion: y. 


RBALDERDASH. u. . [probably of bald, Sax. 
e and des, to mingle.] Any thing jumbled 
together wit! out judgment; rude mixture; a con- 
fulcd difcourſe 
To BALUTRDASU. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
mix or adultgrate any liquor. 
BAL DLT. adv. 
Iy; inelegantly. 
BxA'LDMONY. 7. 1 The ſame with GEN TIAN. 
| 1 2. 1. | from bald. 
The want of ki ure 
2. Pp he loſs of har. : 
Which happen'd on the ſkin to lizht,. 
And there corrupting to a wound, 
<2 ads leproſy and 7a! /; round. 
Meanneſs of writing; inelegance. 
7 ALDRICK. . . [Of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. A girdle. By ſome Hictianas ics it is explained 
a bracelet; but I have not found it in that ſenſe. 
Athwart his breaſt a b2/7-ic+ brave he ware, 


That ſhin'd like twinklülg ſtars, with ſtones moſt 


Precious rare. I arry Qucen. 
A ragiunt 44 C14 o'er his ſhoulders ty'd, 
Suſtin'd the ſword that glitter'd at his fide. Pope. 
2. The zodiack. 
That like the twins of Jove, they ſeem'd in fight, 
Which deck the 5a/drick of the heavens bright. 
Sper fer. 
Barr. u. ſ. ſhall, Fr.] A bundle or parcel of 
goods packed up for carriage. 
One hired an afs in the dog-days, to carry cer- 
tain bales of goods to ſuch a town. L' Eftrange. 
It is part of the hes in which bohea tea was 
Meudiuurd. 
Bal. k. n. ,. 2 ax. bale, Dan. bal, Bol, Ice- 
landiſh. Miſery ; calamity. 

She look d abo: at, and ſeeing one in mail, 
Arm'd to point, fought back to turn again; 
For light the hated as the deadly talc. Fairy. Q. 
To Bait, v. . A wor ufed by the ſailors, 

who bid ale out the water; that is, lupe it out, 
by wavy of diſtinction from pumping. Skinner. 1 
teli-ve from tailler, Fr. to deliver from hand to 
hand. | 
To BALE. v. n. [emballer, Fr. imbaBlere, Ital.) 

To make up into a bale. | 

BE FUL. a4. [from Lal.. 

1. Full of miſery; full of grief; ſorrowful ; 
ſad; woful. 

Ah! lucklefs babe, born under eruel ſtar, 
And in dead parents fu aſhes bred. ?.ny . 

But when I feel the. bitter ba/-f7 ſmart, 
Which her fair eyes unwares do work in me, 

T think rat Ia new Pandora fee. Spenſer. 

Rouad he throws his 6a7-ful eyes, 

That witnefs'd huge i471 Rion and diſmay, 
Mix'd with obdurate pride and ſtedfaſt hate. 
Alilten, 
2. Full of miſchief; deſtructive. 
Bat when He faw his threat'ning was but vain, 
He turn'd about, and ſearch'd his Z books 
again. Fairy — 


[from &2/d.] Nakedly; mean- 


Sab fe. 


and Em, Tam, and Phu, the moon. 


f Boiling choler chokes, 


BAT 


By ſight of theſe, our baleful enemies. 
Unſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims, 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs; 
His bal breath inſpiring, as he glides. 
Happy Ierne, whoſe molt wholeſome air 
' Poifons envenom'd ſpiders, and forbids 
The 5 fu toad, and vipers from her ſhore. Ph:/. 
B&'LEFULLY. adv. | from bal fi. } Sorrowful- 
ly; miſchievoully. 
Bank. n. /. |*alk, Dutch and Germ.] A great 


Dryd. 


vuthoute or barn. 

BALK. n. ſ. | derived by Sinner from valicare, 
Ital. to paſs over.] A ridge of land left anploach- 
ed between the furrovws, or at the end of the 
field, 

8 BAL k. v. a. [See the noun.] 

To diſappoint; to fruſtrate; to elude. 

Another thing in the grammar ſchools I fee no 
uſe of, unleſs it be to Su young lads in learning 
langunges. Locke. 

Every one has a defire to keep up the viggur of 
bis faculties, and not to ble his underſtanding by 
what is too h: rd for it. Locke. 

But one may bal this good intent, 

And take things otherwiſe than meant. Prior. 

The prices muſt have been high; for a people 
ſo rich would nut Sale their fancy. An bid hnot. 

Huld of his prey, the yelling monſter flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries, Pope 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 

Bald are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 
Pope. 
2. To rails any thing; to leave untouched. 
By griſly Pluto he doth ſwear, 
He rent his clothes, and tore his hair; 
And as he runneth here and there, 
An acorn cup he greeteth ; 

Which ſoon he taketh by the ſtalk, 

About his head he lets it walk, 

Nor doth he avy creature Sa, 

But lays on all he meeteth. 

3. To omit, or refuſe any thing. 

This was looked for at your hand, and this was 
balkt. Shakeſp. 

4. To heap, as on a ces: This, or ſomething 
like this, ſeems to be intended here. 

Ten thouſand bold Scots, three and twenty 

Knights, 
BIM d in their own blood, did Sir Walter ſee, 
On Holmedon's in  Shak-ſpeare. 

BLK ERS. u. ſ. [In fiſhery.) Men who ſtand 
on a cliff, or high place on tne ſhore, and give a 
ſign to the men in the fiſhing- boate, 
the paiſage or ſhole of herrings is. Cexvel. 

The pilchards are purſued by a bigger fiſh, cal- 
led a plather, who leapeth above water, and be- 
u rayed them to the balker. 

Carey's Survey of Cormuall. 

Batt. n. /. [Lol, Dan. Sol, Dutch. 

Bas, diminutively Belia, the fun, or Apollo of 
the Celtæ, was called by the ancient Gauls Abellio. 
Whatever was round, and in particular the head, 
was called by the ancients either Bah, or Bel, and 
likewiſe Fcl and Pil. Among the modern Per- 
fans, the head is called Pol,; and the Flemings 
ſtill call the head Bolle. Tk; is the head or poll, 
and ee, is to turn. fx; likewiſe ſignifies a 
round all, whence Leco, and Lei, and bull, which 
the Welſhterm 6:/. By the Scotch alſo the head 
is named 4h. / ; whence the Englith 6://1s derived, 


Drayt. Nimphid. 


Phrygians and Thurians, by from underſtond a 
king. Hence alſo, in the Syriack dialects, cc 
UN and likewiſe Bu, ſignifies lord, and by this 
name alſo the fun : and in ſome dialects, H and 


alſo in the Celtick diminutive way 0! expreſ- 
fon, "F509, TAs, and Pogo, ſignified the ſan ; 
Among 
the leutonicks , and hei have the ſame mean- 
ing; whence the adjective hie, or Heilig, is de- 
rived, and fignifies divine or holy ; and the aſpira- 
tion being changed into, the Romans form their 


1 


=; þ Baxter. 


beam ſuch as is uſed in building; 3 a rafter over an 


vehich Way 


ſigniſying the beak of a bird. Figuratively, the 


IA, whence Der, and Hug, Dic;, and PWueg, and | 


To every eye ball elſe. 


: from Benaiguy, to dance. 
dancing, at which the preparations are made at 


To light the coſtly ſuppers and the #2//;, 


1. Any thing made in a round form, or ap- 


| | 
Shake). | proaching to round. 


Worms with many feet, round themſelves into 

balls . of timber, but not in the timber. 
Hacon. 

Nor arms they wear, nor ſwords and bucklers 

wield, 

But whirl from leathern ring huge alli of lead. 
| Dryden. 
Like a H of ſnow tumbling down a hill, he 

gathered ſtrength as he paſſed. Howel, 

Still unripen'd in the dewy mines, | 

Within the ba/l a trembling water thines, 

That through the cry {tal darts. Adijon, 

Such of thofe corpuſcles as happened to com- 
bine into one maſs, formed the metallick and ni. 
neral Balls, or nodules, which we find. V odor 7, 

2. Around thing to play with, either with the 
hand or foot, or a racket, 

Halis to the ſtars, and thralls to fortune's rein, 
Turn'd from themſelves, infected with their na 
Where death is fear'd, and life i held with pi! 

Sri y. 

Thoſe I have ſeen play at dall, grow extremcly 
earneit who ſhould have the batt. Stdn:y. 

3. A ſmall round thing, with ſome particular 
mark, by which votes are given, or lots caſt. 

Let lots decide it. 
For ev'ry number'd captive put a & 
Into an urn; three only black be there, 

The reſt, all white, are ſafe. 

Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor appears; 
Round in his urn the blended alls he row1s ; 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. Dry. 
4. A globe as, the ball of the earth. 

Julius and Antony, thoſe lords of all, 

Low at her feet preſent the conquer'd Sali. Gran. 
Ye gods, what juſtice rules the 4? 

Freedom and arts together fall. Pope. 
5. A globe borne as an enſign of ſor creignty. 
Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by right 

ought to hold the Lal of a kingdom but, by for- 

tune, is made himſelf a bl, toſſed from miſery 
to miſery, from place to place. Bacon, 

6. Any part of the body that approaches to 
roundneſs; as the lower and ſwelling part of the 
thumb, the apple of the eve. 

Be ſubject to no ſight but mine; inviſible 
Shak: (pe ares 

To make a ſtern countenance, let your brow 
bend ſo, that it may almoſt touch the 4a of the 
eye. Pe icham. 

7. The ſkin ſpread over a hollow piece of wood, 
ſtuffed with hair or wool, Which the printers dip 
in ink, to ſpread it on the letters. 

BALL. u. ſ. [bal, Fr. from ballare, low Lit. 
+ An entertainment of 


Dry. 5. 


the expence of ſome particular perſon. 
If golden ſconces hang not on the walls, 

Ded. 
He would make no extraordinary figure at a 
ball ; but I can aſſure the ladies, for their conſo- 
lation: that he has writ better verſes on the fex 
than any man. ©. Sxvifts 
BALLAD. n. ſ. [balad:s, Fr.] A ſong. 

Ballad once ſignified a ſolemn and ſacred ſong, 
as well as trivial, when Solomon's Song was cal- 
led the ballad of ballad; ; but now. it is applied to 
nothing but trifling verſe. Watts. 
An' I have not Balladi made on you all, and ſung 


to filthy tunes, may a cup of ſack be my poiſon. 


SHK. [peares 
Like the ſweet ballad, this amuſing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his Wey. Cay. 
To BI Lab. v. n. [from the nout.] To make 
or ſing ballads. 
Saucy lictors ; 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſcall'd rhimers 
Ballid us out o' tune. Shak-!ps 
BALL LA SING ER. . . [from Salad and ne .}One 
whofe employment i is to ting ballads in the ſtreets. 
No ſooner 'gan he raiſe his tuneful fog 
Bat lads and lakes round about him throng 
Not balladſin ge: plac'd above the crowd, 


Sings with a note ſo ſhrilling, ſweet, and loud. © Gay. 
A'L= 


5 


B AL. 
BAL AST. u. ſ. [ batlafte, Dutch. ] 


- 


1. Something put at the bottom of the ſhip to 
keep it ſteady to the centre of gravity, 


- There muſt be middle counſellors to keep things 


. Ready ; for, without that 6al/u/?, the ſhip will 
rolt too much. | Bacon, 
As for the aſcent of a ſubmarine veſſel, this may 
be eaſily contrived, if there be ſome great weight 
at the battom of.the hip, being part of its /; 
which, by ſome cord within, may be looſened 
from it. Wilkins, 

As when empty barks or billows float, 

With ſandy & failors trim the boat; 

80 bees bear gravel ſtones, whoſe poiſuig weight 

Steers through the whiſtling winds their ſteady 
flight. Dryden. 

2. That which is uſed to make any thing ſteady. 

Why ſhould he fink where nothing ſeem'd to 

preſs; 

His ding little, and his bal leſs. Sqft. 

To BL LAS T. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To put weight at the bottom of a ihip, in or- 
ger to keep her ſteady. 

If this be ſo Salt, as to be of equal weight 
with the like magnitude of water, it will be moye- 
able. Millius. 

2. To keep any thing ſteady. ; 

Whilſt thus to ba//a/? love, I thought, 

And ſo more ſteadily t' have gone, | 
I faw I had love's pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
And with true honour ba/lofied my pride. Dryd. 

RALI. K TTF. n. ſ. fballette, Fr.] A dance in 
which ſome hittory is repreſented, | | 

BA'LL1ARDS. n. f. | from b and yard, or ſtick 
to puſh it with.] A play at which a ball is driven 
by _ end of a ſtick ; now corruptly called 6i- | 
liar J. 

With dice, with cards, with ballards, far unfit, | 

With ſhuttlecocks, mitfeeming manly wit. Spen/. 

e ee See BALLVSs TRE. 

ALLO'N. | 
r La. J. Lꝰallen, Fr.] 

1. A large round ſhort-necked veſſel uſed in 
chymiſt ry. | 

. [In architecture.] A ball or globe placed on 
dle top of a pillar, | | 

. In fire works.] A ball of paſteboard, ſtuffed 
with combuſtible matter, which, when fired, 
mounts to a conſiderable height in the air, and 
3 burſts into bright ſparks of fire, reſembling 

rs. 

BALLOT. nf. [lallote, Pe, 

x. A. little ball or ticket uſed in giving votes, 
deing put privately into a box or urn. | 
2. The act of voting by ballot. 

To BL LOT. v. #. | balloter, Fr.] To chooſe by 
ballot, that is, by putting little balls or tickets, 
with particular marks, privately in a box; by 
counting which it is known what is the reſult of | 
the poll, without any diſcovery by whom each 
Yote was given. 

No competition arriving to a ſufficient number 
of balls, they fell to alt ſome others. M otton. 

Giving their votes by ballotting, they lie under no 
awe, Swift. 


BattoTa'TION. . f. [from ballot.] The ad 


| 


1 


of voting by ballot. | 
The election is intricate and curious, confiſting 
of ten ſeveral batlotations. otton. 
BAL u. v. ſ. ¶ baume, Fr. balſamum, Lat. 
1. The ſap or juice of a ſhrub, remarkably odo- 
riferous. | 
Halm trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy ſnrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden. 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 
Thy place is filled; thy ſceptre wrung from thee; 
Thy talmwaſh's off wherewith thou waſt anointed. 


S baleſpeare. | 


3. Any thing that ſooths or mitigates pain. 
Jon were conducted to a gentle bath, — , 
And bats apply'd to you. Shakeſpeare. 
Tour praiſe's argument, Balm of your age; 
Deareft and bet. & Shake ſpear. 
A tender ſmile, dur forrow's only hah. TW 


BAL 


The ſpecies are, 1. Garden halve. 2. Garden 
balm, with yeilow variegated flowers. 3. Stink- 
ing Roman bel, with ſoiter hairy leaves. Miller. 
BAL NI of Gilead. L 
. The juice drawn from the balſam tree, by 
making inciſions in its bark. Its colour is firtt 
white, ſoon after green; but when it comes to be 
old, it is of the colour of honey. The ſmell of it 
is agreeable and very penetrating; the taſte of it 
bitter ſharp, and aſtringent. As little iſſues from 
the plant by incifion, the Lam fold by the mer- 
chants, is made of the woud and green branches 
of the tree, dittilled by fire, which is generally 
adulterated with turpentine. Calmet. 

It ſeems to me, that the zori of Gilead, wluch 
we render in our bible by the word ,n, was not 
the ſame with the balſam of Mecca, but only a 
better ſort of turpentine, then in uſe for the cure 
of wounds, and other diſeaſes. Prideaux”s Cνẽꝙͤlions. 

2. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong balſamick 
ſcent, which its leaves emit, upon being bruiſed; 
whence ſome have ſuppoſed crroneouily, that the 
talm of Gilead was taken from this plant, Miller. 

To Bal.M. . & from balm. | ; 

1. To anoint with balm; or with any thing 
medicinal. 

Baln his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To ſooth; to mitigate; to afſſunge. 

Oppreſt nature fleeps : 
This ref might yet have Halm d thy ſenſes. Shateſp. 
BA L. V. adj. | from balm. } 
1. Having the qualities of balm. 

Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid, 

In ba/ny ſweat ; which with his beams the fun 
Soon dry'd. Milton. 
2. Producing balm. \ 

Let India boaſt her groves, nor envy we 

The weeping amber, and the 5almy tree. Dope. | 
3. Soothing; ſoft; mild. 
Come, Deſdemona, *tis the ſoldiers life 


To have their 6a/my flurabers wak'd with ſtrife. 


Shak ſpeare. 
Such viſions hourly paſs before my ſight, 
Which from my eyes their $a/my flumbers fright. 
Dryden. 
4. Fragrant ; odoriferous. | 
Thoſe rich perfumes which, from the happy 
ſhore, 
The winds upon their ba/my wings convey'd, 
Whoſe guilty ſweetneſs firſt the world betray'd. 
; Dryden. 
Firſt Eurus to the rifing morn 1s ſent, 
The regions of the balmy continent. Dryden, 
5. Mitigating ; aſſuaſive. | 
Oh 6almy breath, that doth almoſt perſuade 
8 to break her ſword Shakeſpeare. 
A'LNEARAY-+2. ſ. [ balnearium, Lat.] A bathing - 
room. | | 
The balrearies, and bathing-places, he expoſeth 
unto the ſummer ſetting. Frown's Vulgar Errours. 


The act of bathing. 


may the ſame way be relieved as is obſervable 
in balneations, and fomentations of that part. 
Rrown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ba/LNEATORY. adj. ¶balutarius, Lat. | Belong- 
ing to a bath or ſtove. 

Ba/LoTADE. x. ſ. The leap of an horſe, ſo 
that when his fore-feet are in the air, he ſhews 
nothing but the ſhoes of his hinder-feet, without 
yerking out. A bulotade differs from a capriole 


his hinder legs with all his force. Farrier's Diet, 
B Ls AM. n. f. | balſamum, Lat.] Ointment ; 
unguent ; an unctuous application thicker than 
oil, and ſofter than ſalve. I | ; 
Chriſt's blood our batjam ; if that cure us here, 
Him when our judge, we ſhall not find ſevere. 
| Denham. 
B LSA Apple. | mamordica, Lat.] An annual 
Indian plant. x 
BA LS AM Tree. | 4 | 
This is a ſhrub which ſcarce grows taller thad 
the pomegranate- tree; the. bloiſoms are lik 


BALNEATIOR. n. ſ. [from balzcum, Lat. a bath. : 


As the head may be diſturbed - by the ſkin, it | 


for when a horſe works at caprioles, he yerks out |. 


B AN 


mond, called carpobalſamum, as the woods is 
called xylobalſamum, and the juice opobalſamum. 


Bals Aa/mick. qualities of balſam; unctuous; 
mitigating ; ſoft ; mild; oily. 
If there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy 


my blood to heal it. Hale. 

The aliment of fuch as have freſh wounds 
ought to be ſuch as keeps the humours from 
putrefaction, and renders them oily aud balſamick.. 

Arbuthnot, 

BA'LUSTER. . ſ. [according to du Cange, from 
balauſirium, low Lat. a bathiug- place.] A ſmall 
column or pilaſter from an inch and three quar- 
ters to ſour inches ſquare or diameter. Their 
dimenſions and forms are various; they are fre- 
quently adorned with mouldings; they are 
placed with rails on ſtairs, and in the frunts of 
galleries in churches. | 

This ſhould firit have been planched over, aud 
railed about with Ca,. Carew. 

BA/LUSTRADE. . . [ from balufter.] An aſſem- 
blage of one or more rows of little turned pillars, 
called baluſters, fixed upon a terras, or the top 
of a building, for ſeparating one part from another. 

Bam, BEam, being initials in the name of any 
place, uſually imply it to have been woody; 
from the Saxon beam, which we uſe in the 
ſame ſenſe to this day. : E Gibſon. 

BM . ». J. An Indian plant of the reed 
kind. It bas ſeveral ſhoots much larger than our 
ordinary reeds, which are Knotty, and ſeparated 
from ſpace to ſpace by joints. The bamboo is 
much larger than the ſugar-cane. 

To BamBo'oZzLE. v. a. ſa cant word not uſed: 
in pure or in grave writings.] To deceive; to 
impoſe upon ; to confound. | 

After Nick had bambogzled about the money, 
John called for counters. Arbuthnot. 

BamBo'oZLER. 2. . | from bamboozte. ] A trick- 
ing fellow); a cheat. | _ 

There are a ſet of fellows they call banterers 
and bambecz/ers, that play ſuch tricks. Arguth. 

Bax, u. . ban, Teut. a publick proclamatien, 
as of proſcription, interdiction, excommunication, 
publick ſale.] 

1. Publick notice given of any thing where 
by any thing is publickly commanded or for- 
bidden. This word we uſe efpecially in the 
publiſhing matrimonial contracts in the church, 
befbre marriage, to the end that if any man can 
ſay againſt the intention of the parties, either 


in reſpe& of Kindred or otherwiſe, they may 


take their exception in time. And, in the canon 
law, banna ſunt proclamationes ſponſi & fponſee in ec- 


I bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 
*Tis ſhe is ſubcontracted to this lord, 
And I her huſband contradict your bat. 


To draw her neck into the bans. Hudibras.. 
2. A curſe ; excommunication. "T 


With Hecate's ban thrice blaſted, thrice noe 


A great overſight it was of 'St. Peter: that he. 
did not accurſe Nero, whereby the pope might 
have got all; yet what need of ſuch a un, ſince: 
friar Vincent could tell Atabalipa, that kiagdoms 
were the pope's. { 592 Ralei gb. 

3. Interdiction. To | 

Bold deed to eye 2 
The ſacred fruit, ſacred to abſtinence; 


4. Ban of the Empire; a publick cenſure by 
which the privileges of any German prince are 
ſuſpended. - ER 6654 


tapinus, upon ſubmiſſion. \ ' Hexvel. 
To Ban. v. a. [banuen, Puts to curſe. } To 
curſe; to execrate. RED 


Bax xe. n. ſ. (meliſſa, Lat.] The name 
BAL 31 Ir. 7 1 ] | « 


ſraall ſtars, very fragrant; whence ſpring o 


Shall we think that it danch the work, whigh 


little pointed pods, incloſing a fruit like an al- 


Canet. 
BaLsANHICAL. dj. [from balſam.] Having the 


of my ſoul thruſts out the ba{/amica! humour of 


o oy is” egy 
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elefiis fieri ſoliti Cove. 


Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, | 


Much more to taſte it, under bun to touch. A lian. 


He proceeded ſo far by treaty, that he Was- 
proffered to have the imperial n taken off A 
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their amity. 


BAN 


they leave behind them, or taketh away the uſe 


ereof ? Hooker. 
It is uncertain whether this word, in the fors- 


going ſenſe, is to be deduced from , to curſe, 


or bane, to poiſon. 

In thy cloſet pent up, rue my ſhame 
And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. Shake/. 

Before theſe Moors went a Numidian prieſt, hel- 
lowing out charms, and cafting ſcrowls of paper 
on each fide, wherein he curſed and banned the 
Chriſtians. Knolles. 

Bana'na Tree. A ſpecies of plantain. 

Baxv. a. /. bende, Dutch; band, Saxon. 

I. A tye; a bandage; that by which one thing 
is joined to another. 

You ſhall find the band, that ſeems to tie their 
friendſhip together, will be the very ſtrangler of 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. A chain by which any animal is kept in re- 
Kraint, This is now uſually ſpelt, lets pro- 
perly, bond, 

So wild a beaſt, ſo tamely taught to be, 

And buxom to his bande, is joy to fee. 
Hubberd's Tale. 

Since you deny him ent'rance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryden. 

3- Any means of union or Connexion berween 
perſons. 

Here's eight that nul take hands 

To join in Hymen's bands. Shakrſpeare. 

4. Something worn about the neck ; a neck- 
Cloth. It is now reſtrained to a neckcloth of par- 
ticular form worn by clergymen, lawyers, and 


ſtudents in colleges. 


For his mind I do not care, 
That's a toy that I could ſpare: 
Let his title be but great, | 
His cloths rich, and bard ſit neat. Ben Jer ln, 
He took his lodging at the manſion-houſe of a 

taylor's Widow, who waſhes and can clear- 
ſtarch his and,. Addijon, 
5s. Any thing bound round another. 
In old ſtatues of ſtone in cellars, the feet of 


them being boupd with leaden 6ards, it appeared 


that the lead did ſwell. Bacon. 
6. In architecture. Any flat low member of 
moulding, called alſo faſcia, face, or phuth, 
7. A company of ſoldiers. 
And, good my lord of Somerſct, unite 
Your troops of horſemen with his bands of foot. 
Shake. 


8. A company of perſons joined together in 


any common deſign. 


We few, we happy ſew, we Land of brothers. 


Shakef. 
The queen in white array before her band, 
« Saluting: took her rival by the hand, Dryden. 


On a ſudden, methought this ſelect band ſprang 
forward, with a reſolution to climb the aſcent, 
and follow the call of that heavenly muſick. Tat. 

Strait the three bands prepare in arms to Join, 
Each band the number of the ſacred Nine, Pope. 
To BAND. v. a. [from band. 

7. To unite together into one body or troop. 

The biſnop, and the duke of Glo'tter's men, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble ſtones, 
And banding themſelves in contrary parts, 

Do pelt at one another's pates. Shak:ſprare, 

Some of the boys Band themſelves as 2 the 
major, and others for the king, who, after fix 
days ſkirmiſhing, at laſt made a compoſition, and 
departed. Carew, 

They to fie exempt | 
From heaven's high juriſdiction, in new league 
Banded agoinſt his throne. Ailton. 

2. To bind over with a band. 

And by his mother ſtood an infant lover, 
With wings unfledg'd, his eyes were band:d over. 

Dryd-n. 

BANDS F 4 Saddle, are two pieces of iron 


nailed upon the bows of the LA to Pole the 


Þows in the right ſituation. 
Ba'xDAGE. u. f. [land e, Fr.)] 
rt. Something bound over another, 
Z.cal too had a place among the reſt, with a 


| bandage over her eyes; though one would not 


3 


| Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity. 


B AN 


have expected to have ſeen her repreſented in 
ſnow. Addiſon. 

Cords were faſtened by hooks to my bandages, 
which the workmen had girt round my neck. 

Gulliycy., 

2. It is uſed, in ſurgery, for the ſillet or roller 
wrapped over a wounded member; and, torae- 
times, for the act or practice of applying 6a:dages. 

Ba'xbzox. v. ſ. | from bard and box. | A Bight 
box uſed for bands and other things of ſm: all 
weight, 

My friends are ſurpriſed to find two Land 
among mv books, till I let them ſee that they are 
lined with dec p et udition. Addiſon, 

With empty 6ardbox ſhe deliglits to range, 

And feigns a diſtant errand from the Change, 
Goy's Trivit, 


By/xvELET. n. ſ. [bandelet, Fr. in architecture.] 


Any uttle band, flat moulding, or fillet. 

BN UIT. A. f. bandito, Ital.] A man outlawed. 

No ſavage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 
Milton. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No caveru'd hermit, reſts ſelf ſatisfy d. Pope. 

Baxyi'TTo, z. /, in the plural bandit; | ban- 
dito, Ital.] 

A Roman ſworder, and an ſlave, 
Muryer” d ſweet Tully. 

B O. u. . [from ban, or land, and dog, The 
original of this word is very doubtful. Carizs, De 
Canidus Þritannicis, derives it from S, that is, 


a dog chained up. Skinner inc lines to deduce it from 


and, a murderer. May it not come from ban, a 
curſe, as we ſay a curſt cur ; or rather from S,, 
ſwelled or large, a Daniſh word; from whence, 
in ſome counties they call a great nut a bamnut?] 
A kind of large dog. 

The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and bandops 
howl. Shakeſpcare's Henry VI. 

Or privv, or pert, if any bin, 

We have great bandygs will tear their ſkin. Spen . 

BNN DOLEERS. n. J. [ bundouliers, Fr.] Small 
wooden caſes covered with leather, each of them 


containing powder that is a ſufficient charge for | 


muſket. 
BAN DROL. . ſ. ¶ banderole, Fr.] A little flag or 


ſtreamer; the little fringed ſilk flag that hangs 
on a trumpet. 
Ba'xpv. n. ſ. [from bander, Fr.] A club turned 
round at bottom for ſtriking a ball at play. 
To BN DV. v. a. | probably from bandy, the 
inſtrument with which they ſtrike balls at play, 
which being crooked, is named from the term 
bander ; as, bander un arc, to ſtring or bend a bow J 
1. To beat to and fro, or from one to another. 
They do cunningly, from one hand to another, 
bandy the ſervice like a tennis ball. Spenſer. 
And like a ball bandy'd 'twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, both ſides the prize will quit. 
enham, 
What, from the tropicks, can the earth repel ? 
What vigorous arm, what repercuſſive blow 
2 the mighty globe ſtill to and fro? Blackmore, 
To exchange; to give and take reciprocally. 


Po you bndy looks with me, you raſcal ? Sh. 


*Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy haſty words. . Shakef. 
3. To agitate ; to toſs about. 
This hath been ſo gandied amongſt us, that one 
can hardly miſs books of this kind. Locke. 
Ever ſince men have been united into govern- 
ments, the endeavours after univerſal monarchy 
have been band:cd among them. Swift. 
Let not obyious and known truth, or ſome of 
the moſt plain and certain ks be bendied 
about in a diſputation. Watts. 
To B:i/rovy. v. . To contend, as at ſome game, 
in which e:ch ſtrives to drive the ball his own way. 
No ſimple man that ſees 
This faRtious bandying of their favourites, 


But that he duth preſage ſome ill event. "Shade 
A vahant fon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy: 

One fit to handy with thy lawleſs ſons, 

To ruffle in the commonwealth. = 5 


Made lords and commoners lay ſieges 


Shake/. . 


6ane of the Chriſtian religion. 


B AN 
Could ſet up ande againſt grandee, 
To ſquander time away, and Landy; | 


To one another's privileges. Hudibrat. 

Atſter all the bandying attempts of reſolution, it 
is as much a queſtion as ever. Glanuitl:, 

BA'NDYLEG, z. J. | from bander, Fr.] A crook- 
ed leg. 

He tells aloud your gre telt failing, 

Nor makes a ſcruple to expoſe | 

Your bandyl-z, or crooked nofe. Seite, 

BNDYLEGGED. adj. | from bandylg.] Having 
crooked legs. 

The Ec: 1optins had an one-eyed bandylrgged 
prince; ſuch a perſon would have made but an 


odd figure, Collier. 


BANE. ». ſ. bana, Sax. a murderer.) 
1. Poiſon. 
Begone, or elfe let me. TIs Lane to dra 

Th: fume air with tiꝛee. Ben Jas in. 

All good to me becomes x 
Ban; and in hear n much worte would be my 
fats. i Milan. 
They with ſpeed, 

Their courſe through thickeſt couſtellations het, 

Spreading their bane. Miltau. 
Thus, am I doubly arm'd; my death and life, 
My lune and antidote, are both before me: 

This, in a moment, brings me to my end ; 

But that informs me I th: all never die. Addiſm. 
2. That which deſtroys ; miſchief; ruin. 
Inſolency muſt be repreſſed, or it will be the 

Hocker, 
I will not be afraid of death and bare, 

Till Birnam foreſt come to Dunſinane. Shab/ 
Suftices that to me ſtrength is my banc, 5 

And proves the ſource of all my miſeries. JM!ror, 
So entertain'd thoſe odorous fweets the fiend, 

Who came their ane. Milton. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 

The Scipios' worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war, 

The double hne of Carthage? Dry de. 
Falſe religion is, in its nature, the greateſt b. vie 

and deſtruction to government in the world. Sc. 
To BAN E. L. a. [rom the noun..] To poiſon, 
What if my hovſe be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleaſed to give ten thouſand ducats 

To have it ban'd? Shakeſpearts 
BaNEFUL. adj. from bane and full. 

1. Poiſonous. 
For voyaging to learn the dire al art, 


To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 


Obſervant of the gods, and ſternly juſt, 

Ilus refus'd t impart the 5anefil truſt, Pts 
2. Deſtructive. 
The ſilver eagle too is ſent before, 

Which I do hope will prove to them as banef«!, 

As thou conceiv'it it to the commonwealth. 

Ben Jonſon. 

The nightly wolf is bancfu! to the fold, 


Storms to the yours to buds the bitter cold. 


Dr ydens 
— Ba/xErULNESS. u. f. [from banef«l.] Polſon- 
ouſneſs; deſtructivenefs. 

BNE WOK T. n. .. from bane and wort.] A 
plant, the ſame with deadly nightſhade. | 

To BANG. v. a. | vengoſen, Dutch. 

1. To beat; to thump ; to cudgel : a low and 
familiar word. 

One receiving from them ſome affronts, met 
with them handſomely, and banged them to good 
purpoſe. Haw: l. 

He having got ſome iron out of the earth, pat 
it into his ſervants hands to fence with, and 5g 
one another. Locke. 

Formerly I was to be banged, becauſe I w33 
too ſtrong, and now, becauſe I am too weak to 
reſiſt, I am to be brought down when too rich, 
and opprefſed when too poor. Arbutbnot. 

2. To handle roughly ; ; to treat with violence, 
in general. 

The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang d the Turks, 
That their deſignment halts. Shakejpearc. 

You ſhould accoſt her with jeſts fire- ne, from 

the mint ; you ſhould have banged the youth into 


dumbneſs. Shahejpeare. 
; BANG. 


Jo be full quit of thoſe my baniſhers | 


BAN 


BANG. n. ſ. [from the verb.] A blow; a 
thump; a ſtroke: a low word. 


I am a bachelor— That's to ſay, they are fools | 


that marry ; you'll bear me a bang for that. Shakef. 

With many a ſtiff twack, many a bang 
Hard crabtree and old iron rang. Hudibras. 

I heard ſeveral bangs or buffets, as I thought, 
given to the eagle that held the ring of my box 
in his bek... E Gulliver. 

To BA/NGLE. v. a. To waſte by little and little; 
to ſquander careleſſly: a word now uſed only in 
converſation. 

If we bangle away the legacy of peace left us 
by Chriſt, it is a ſign of our want of regard for 
him. Duty of Man, 

o BA'NISH. v. a. [ banir, Fr. banio, low Lat. 
probably from ban, Teut. an outlawry, or pro- 
ſcription. ] 2 8 

1. To condemn to leave his own country. 

N Oh, fare thee well! 6 
Thoſe evils thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf, 


Have bani/Þ'd me from Scotland.  Shakeſp. 

2. To drive away. | 
Bani/h buſineſ$* baniſh ſorrow, 

To the Gods belongs to-morrow. Conley. 


It is for wicked men only to dread God, and to 


eudeavour to Saniſh the thoughts of him out of 


their minds. Tillotſon. 


Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 


To bani/h from his breaſt his country's love. Pope. 


BaxISHER. 2. ſ. | from bani/h.] He that forces 

another frgm his own country. 
In mere ſpite, 
Stand I before thee here.  Shaks/. 

Ba'NISHMENT. u. ſ. [baniſſement, Fr.] 

I. The act of baniſhing another; as, he ſe- 
cured himſelf by the Sani ie nt of his enemies. 
2. The ſtate of being baniſhed ; exile. 

Now go we in content | 
To liberty, and not to baniſhment. Shake. 

Round the wide world in 6ani/Þment we roam, 

Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home. 


Dryden. 

BANK. u. /. [banc, Saxon.) 

1, The earth ariſing on each fide of a water. 
We ſay, properly, the Shore of the ſca, and the 
banks of a river, brook, or ſmall water. 

Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his bak? Shakeſ, 

Richmond, in Devonſhire, ſent out a boat 
Unto the ſhore, to aſk thoſe on the banks, 

If they were his aſſiſtants. Shakeſpeare. 

A brook whoſe ſtream ſo great, ſo good, 

Was lov'd, was honour'd as a flood: 
Whoſe banks the Muſes dwelt upon. 

'Tis happy when our ſtreams of knowledge flow, 

To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. Denham. 
O early loſt ! what tears the river ſhed, 

When the ſad pomp along his þ:2n4s was led! Pope. 
2. Any heap of earth piled up. 

They beſieged him in Abel of Beti:maachah, and 
they cait up a bart againſt the city; and it ſtood in 
the trench. 

3. {from banc, Fr. a bench.] A ſeat or bench of 
rowers. 

Plac'd on their hands, the luſty Trojans ſweep 

Neptune's ſmooth face, and cleave the yielding 

deep. Walter. 

Mean time the king with gifts a veſſel ſtores, 

| Supplies the (a with twenty choſen oars. Dry. 
That banks of oars were not in the ſame plain, 
but raiſed above one another, is evident from de- 
riptions of ancient ſhips. Arb.thnot. 

4. A place where money is laid up to be called 
for occaſionally, 

| Let it be no 4ank, or common ſtock, but every 
man be maſter of his own money. Not that I al- 
together miflike banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked, Bacon's Hay,. 

| This maſs of treaſure you ſhould now reduce; 

But you your ſtore have hoarded in ſome bank. 

: | re Denham. 

Their pardons and indulgences, and giving men 
e in _ merits, out of the common 1 

reatury of the church, which the pope has the 
ole cuſtody of. r RE South. 


C raſhan, | 


Samuel | 


BAN 


g. The company of perſons concerned in ma- 
naging a bank. | 
To BANK. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To incloſe with banks. 
Amid the cliffs 


And burning ſands, that bunt the ſhrubby vales. 


Thomſon. 
2. To lay up money in a bank. 

BN K-BIL L. n. ſ. [from bank and b ill.] A note 
for money laid up in a bank, at the ſight of which 
the money is paid. 

Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of my 
ready money, or an bill. Swift. 

BANK ER. n. /. | from bank.] One that trafficks 
in money ; one that Keeps or manages a bank. 

Whole droves of lenders croud the banker's 
doors, 

To call in money. Dryden. 

By pow'rful charms of gold and filver led, 

The Lombard bankers and the Change to waſte. 

Dryden. 

BNEK RU Te. . ſ. [from bankrupt. ] 

1. The ſtate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 

2. The act of declaring one's ſelf bankrupt; as, 
he raiſed the clamours of his creditors by a ſudden 
bantruptcy. 

BN KRV r. adj. [ banqueroute, Fr. bancerotto, Ital.] 
In debt beyond the power of payment. 

The King's grown bankrupt, ike a broken man. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Sir, if you ſpend word for word with me, 

I ſhall make your wit Sant. Shakeſpeare. 

It is ſaid, that the money-changers of Italy had 
benches probably in the burſe or exchange, and 
that when any became inſolvent his 5.:nco was r9tto, 
his bench was broke. It was once written bank- 
erout. Bankerout is a verb. 


Dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. Shakeſp. 
BAN KRUPT. . J. A man in debt beyond the 
power of payment. 


2 2 
Perkin gathered together a power, neither in 


number nor in hardineſs contemptible ; but, in 
their fortunes, to be feared ; being ban, and 
many of them felons. Bacon. 
It is with wicked men as with a bankrupt : when 
his creditors are loud and clamorous, and ſpeak big, 
he giveth them many good words. Calamy. 
In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his cauſe ; 
His thankleſs country leaves him to her laws. Pope. 
JO BA/XKRUPT. v. a. To break; to diſable one 


| from ſatisfying his creditors. 


| We caſt off the care of all future thirſt, becauſe 
we are already bankrupted. Hammond. 
BANNER. 1. ſ. [bamiere, Fr. banair, Welch. ] 
1. A flag; a ſtandard ; a military enſign. 
From France there comes a power, who 
already 
Have ſecret ſeize in ſome of our beſt ports, 
And are at point to ſhew their open benner. Shake/. 
All in a moment through the gloom were feen 
Ten thouſand banners rife into the air, 
With orient colours waving. 
He ſaid no more; 
But left his ſiſter and bis queen behind, 
And wav'd his royal banner in the wind. Dryden. 
Fir'd with ſuch motives, you do well to join 
With Cato's foes, and follow Czſar's bane: . 
< Addiſon. 
2. A ſtreamer borne at the end of a lance, or 
elſewhere. | 
BA/NNERET. n. /. [from 6:mer.] A knight 
made in the field, with the ceremony of cutting off 
the point of his ſtandard, and making it a banner. 
They are next to barons in dignity ; and were au- 
ciently called by ſummons to parliament. Haun. 
A gentleman told Henry, that Sir Richard 
Croftes, made ban eret at Stoke, was a wiſe man; 
the king anſwered, he doubted not that, but mar- 
velled how a fool could know. Canin. 
Ba/NNEROL, more properly BANDEROL. . /. 
from banderole, Fr.] A little flag or ſtreamer. 
King Oſwald had a banner! of gold and purple 
ſet over his tomb. 5 Camden. 
Ba'xx1av. n. ſ. A man's undreſs, or morning 


gown ; ſuch as is worn by the Hans ans in the Eaſt- | 


Indies. 


Million. 


B AN 
Ba/xxocx, . ſ. A kind of oaten or peaſe-meal 
cake, mixed with water, and baked upon an iron 


plate over the fire; uſed in the northern counties, 
and in Scotland. 


BA'NQUET, . ſ. ¶banguet, Fr. banchetto, Ital. 
vanqueto, Span.] A feaſt; an entertainment of 


meat and drink. 


If a faſting day come, he hath on that day a | 


banquet to make. Hooker, 
In his commendations I am fed ; 
It is a banguet to me. Shakeſpeare. 
You cannot have a p except you 
have two fides ; a fide for the banquet, and a fide 
for the houſhold ; the one for feaſts and triumphs, 
and the other for dwelling. Bacon. 
Shall the companions make a banquet of him? 
Shall they part him among the merchants? Jb. 
At that taſted fruit, 
The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banquet turn'd 
His courſe intended. Milton. 
That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banguets, and ignoble eaſe. Dryden. 
To BN ET. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To treat 
any one with feaſts. : | 
Welcome his friends, 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shake/. 
They were banzueted by the way, and the nearer 
they approached, the more encreaſed the nobility. 
| Sir J. Hayward. 
To Ba/nqueT. v. n. To feaſt; to fare daintily. 
The mind ſhall banquet, though the body pine: 
Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. Sa. 
So long as his innocence is his repaſt, he feaſts 
and banquets upon bread and water. | South. 
I purpos d to unbend the evening hours, 
And banquet private in the women's bow rs. Prior. 
BAN METER. n. ſ. ¶ from banguet.} 
1. A feaſter; one that lives delicionty. 
2. He that makes feaits. 
Ba/NQUET-HOUSE. 
BaXQUETING-HOUSE., 
where banquets are kept. 
In a banqueting-ho«ſe, among certain pleaſant trees, 
the table was ſet near to an excellent water- work. 
Sidney. 
But at the walk's end behold, how rais'd on high 
A banguet-houſe ſalutes the ſouthern ſky. Dryden. 
BANSUETTE. . . * in fortification. | A 
ſmall bank at the foot of the parapet, for the ſol- 
diers to mount upon when they fire. 
Ba'X5TICLE. . J. A ſmall fiſh, called alſo a 
ſtickleback. Pungittus. 
To BA'NTER. v. a. [a barbarous word, with- 
out etymology, unleſs it be derived from &adiner, 
Fr.] To play upon; to rally; to turn to ridicule; 
to ridicule. 
The magiſtrate took it that he hantered him, and 
bade an officer take him into cuſtody. L' Eſtrange. 
It is no new thing for innocent ſimplicity to be 
the ſubject of banter ing drolls. L'Eftrange. 
Could Alcinous' gueſts with-hold 
From ſcorn or rage? Shall we, cries one, permit 
His leud romances, and his Cant ing wit? Tate. 
BAN T ER. . /. [from the verb. | Ridicule; 
raillery. | 
This humour, tet it look never ſo filly, as it 
paiſes many times for frolick and banter, is one of 
the moſt pernicious ſnares in human life. L Efrange. 
* Metaphyſicks are ſo neceſtary to a diſtinct con- 
ception, ſolid judgment, and juſt reaſoning on many 
ſubjeRs, that thoſe who ridicule it, will be ſup- 
poſed to make their wit and banter a refuge and 
excuſe for their own laziaeſs. Watts. 
Ba'NXTEKER- u. . [from banter, ] One that 
banters ; a droll. | 
What opinion have theſe religious 6.2»terers of the 
divine power? or what have they to ſay for this 
mockery and contempt ? L' Fftrange. 
Ba/xTLIixe. n. ſ. [if it has any etymology, it is. 
perhaps corrupted from the old word ban, bairr- 
ling, a little child. ] A little child: a low word. 
If the obje & of their love | 
Chance by Lucina's aid to prove, 
They ſeldom let the buntling roar, | 
In baſket, at a neighbour's door. Prior. 
l | Bf T19NG 
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BAY ISM. n./. ¶Luptiſnut, Lat. Balirul;.)] 

1. An external ablution of the body, with a cer- 
tain form of words, which operates and denotes an 
internal ablution or waſhing of the ſoul frora ori- 
ginal fin. Avliff-. 

Baptijm is given by vater, and that preſcript 
form of words. which the church of Chritt doth ute. 

Hooker. 
To his great 5op!i/m flock?d, 


With awe, the regions round; and with them | 


came 
From Nazareth the ſon of Joſeph deem” d, 
Unmarkt, unknown. Alion. 

2. Baptijm is often taken in Scripture for f utfer- 
ings. 

I have a baptiſn to be baptized with, and how an 
I ſtraitned till it be accomplithed ? Luke. 

Bay T1'SMAL. adj. | from bei.] Of or per- 
taining to baptiſm. 

When we undertake the 5. 2 t ſial vow, and en- 
ter on their new life, it would be apt to diſcourage 
us. | "Rn 

BAD iS T. . /. | baptifie, Fr. Gag. He that 
adminiſters baptiſm. 

| Him the Baptiſt ſoon 

Deſcry'd, divinely warn'd, and witneſs bore 

As to his worthier. 

B4PpTISTERY. . /. | baptificriam, Lat.] The 


place where the ſacrament of baptiſm is admini- 


ſtered. 
The great church, 64pti//ery, and leaning tower, 
are well worth ſeeing. Ad. l. ſan. 


To BAPT IZE. v. a. [b, Yptifer, Fr. from 2 alice. ] 
To chriſten : to adminitter the ſacrament of bap- 
tiim to one. 

He tothe: n ſhall leave in charge, 

To teach all nations hat of Him they learn'd, 

And his ſalvation ; them who thall believe, 

Bauptizins in the profluent ſtream, the ſign 

Of wathing them from gwlt of fin, to life 

Pure, and in mind prepiar'd, if ſo befal, 

For death, like that Wlucli the Redeemer dy'd. 

Milton. 

Let us refle that we are Chriſtians ; that we 
are called by the name of the Son of God, and - 
cid into an irreconcileable enmity with ſin, the 
World, n the devil. Rovers. 

Bar TZ ER. ». f. from 7 e.] One that 
chriſtens; one that adminiſters baptitm. 

BAR. „. / | barre, Fr | 

KA 50920 of wood, iron, or other matter, laid 
croſs a paiſage to hier entrance. 

And he made the middle 4 to ſhoot through 
the boards from the one end to the other. Ea. 

2. A bolt; a piece of iron or wood faſtened to 
a door, and entering into the poſt or wail to hold 
the door cloſe. 

The fith-gate did the ſons of Haſſenaah build, 
who alſo laid the beame thereof, and ſet up the doors 
thereof, the locks thereof, and the 5urs thereof. 

Me bemiah. 

Any obſtacle which hinders or obſtructs ; ob- 
Qrudtion. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and ſet bor: 


Milton. 


| 


and doors, and ſaid, Hitherto halt thou come, and 


no farther. Job. 
And had his heir ſurviv'd him in due courſe, 
What limits, England, hadſt thou found? what 
bar 2 
What world could have reſiſted? 
Dams Civil IF. «ar, 
Hard, thou know'Rt it, to exclude 
Spiritual ſ ubſtance with corporeal r. 
Muſt I new 52-5 to my own joy create, 
Refuſe myſelf, what I had forc'd from fate? Dr y. 
Fatal accidents have ſet 
A moſt unhappy ba- between your friendihip. Kore, 
4. A rock, or bank of ſand, at the entrance of a 
harbour or river, which ſhips cannot ſail over at 
low water. 
c. Any thing uſed for prevention, or excluſion. 
Leſt examination ſhould hinder and let your 
proceedings behold, for a b+r againſt that impedi- 
ment, one opinion newly added, Hooker, 
Which Salique land the French unjuſtly gloze 
to be 


Dilton. 


The founder of this law, and female bar, Sl. 
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BAR 


6. The place where cauſes of law are tried, or 
where criminals are judged ; ſo called from the 
har placed to hinder crowds from incommoding 
the court. 

The great duke 

Came to the bar, where, to his accuſatione, 

He pleaded ſtill Not guilty. Sha 

dome at the h with ſubtlety defend, 

Or on the bench the Knotty laws untye. Dryden. 

Ay incloſed place in a tavern or coffee-houſe, 
de the houſekeeper fits and receives reckon 


edu. 


ings. 


I was under ſome apprehenſion that they would 
appeal to me; and therefore laid down my penny 
at the bar, and made the heſt of my way. <ddiſcp. 

8. In law.] A peremptory exception agaluſt 


action, that deſtroys the action of the plaintitf for 
ever. It is divided into a b to common intent, 
and a har fpecial : a bar to a common intent, is an 
ordinary or general ber, that diſables the deciara- 


caſe in hand, upon ſome ſpecial circumſtance of the 
fact. Com, 

Baſtardy is laid in bar of ſomething that is prin- 
cipally commenced. Ax li fi. 

9. Any thing by which the compages or ſtruc- 
ture is held together. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains : 
the earth, with her bars, was about me for ever. 

Jon. th, 

10. Any thing which is laid acroſs another, as 
bars in heraldry. 

11. Bar of Gold or Silver, is a lump or wedge 
from the mines, melted down into a ſort of mould, 
and never wrought. 7 . . 

12. Bar; of a Iſorſe. The upper part of the 
gums between the tulks and grinders, which bears 
no teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and, by 
its friction, the horſe governed. 

12. Bars, t Muſich, are ſtrokes drawn perpen- 
dicularly acroſs the lines of a piece of muſick ; 
uſed to regulate the beating or meaſure of mubical 
time. 

14. Bar, in African traffick, is uſed for a deno- 
mination of price ; payment being formerly made 
to the Negroes almoſt wholly in iron bars. 

Bar SOT. n. ſ. Two half bullets joined together 
by an iron bar; uſed in ſea engagements for cutting 
down the maſts and rigging. 

To Bax. v. g. [from the noun.] 

To faſten or ſhut any thing with a bolt, 
or bar. | 
My duty cannot ſuffer 

T' obey in all your daughter's hard commands ; 

Though their injunction be to ber my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 

Shake [pe are, 

When vou lee, the window-fſhutters of your 
lady" bed chamber at nights, leave open the ſathes 
to let in air. St. 

2. To hinder; to obſtruct. 

When law can do no right, 
Let it he lawful, that law h no wrong. Shake. 


ticable. 

The houſes of the country were all ſcattered, 
and yet not ſo far off as that it Gur! mutual ſuc- 
cour. Sidney. 

Doth it not ſeem a thing very orobable; that 
God doth purpoſels add, Do after my judgments ; 
as giving thereby to vnderſt and, that his meaning 
in the former ſentence was but to br fimilitude in 
ſuch things as were repugnant to his ordinances, 
laws, and ftatutes ? 

4. To detain, by excluding _ claimants ; with 
from. 

Hath he ſet bounds between their love and me? 
I am their mother ; who ſhall cf them h me? 

ö Shake); Pearce 5 


5. To ſhut out; with from. 
Our hope of Italy not only loſt, 
But ſhut from ev'ry ſhore, and 67rd from ev'ry 
coaſt. Dr yd. 
6. To exclude from uſe, right, or claim: with 


from before the thing. 


a demand or plea brought by the defendant. in an | 


tion or plea of the plaintiff: a bar ſpecial, is that 
which is more than ordinary, and falls out in the 


3- To prevent ; to exclude ; to make imprac- 


Hooker. F 
| Thick as the college of the bees in May. 


B AR 


God hath abridged it, by barring us from forme 
things of them ſclves inditterent. Hooker * 
Give my voice on Richard's ſide, 
To bar my matter's heirs in true deſcent ! 
God knows I will not. Shake peat 7, 
His civil acts do bind and bar them all; 
And as from Adam, all corruption take, 
So, if the father's crime be capital, 
In all the blood, law duth corruption make. 
: 517 Fo Dario, 

It was thought ſufficient not only to excludes 
them from that benefit, but to her tLem in their 
money. Clarendon. 

If he is qualified, why is he „ed the protir, . 
when he only performs the conditions. 

Collier un 5 ide. 
. To prohibit. 
For though the law of arms dot li bar 

The: uſe of venom'd thot in war. Hudilra;, 
What is a greater pedant than a mere man voi 

the town ? 
Dar him the playbouſes, and you ſtrike him 
dumb. Add: on. 

8. To except; to make an exception. 

Well, we ſhall fee you bearing 

Nay, but I bar to-night ; you ſhall not gage me 

By what we do to-nigh". Shakelpeare. 

9. [In law.] To hinder the proceſs of a ſuit. 

But buff and belt men never know theſe cares; 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bar: : 

Their cauſe they to an eaſter iiſue put. Dr yd-r. 

From ſuch delays as conduce to the finding out 
of truth, a criminal cauſe ought not to be . 

Aylißf fo 

If a biſhop be a party to a ſuit, and excommu- 
nicates his adverſary, ſuch excommunication ſhall 
not diſable or bar his adverſary. Sliſfe. 

Io. To bar a vein. 

This is an operation per formed upon the veins 
of the legs of a horſe, and other parts, with intcut 
to ftop the malignant humours. It is done by 
opening the ſkin above it, diſengaging it, and tying 
both above and below, and ſtriking between the. 
two ligatures. | 

BARB. . . | farba a beard, Lat.) 

1. Any thing that grows in the place of 2 
beard. 

The barbel, ſo called by reaſon of his bar or 
wattels at his mouth, under his chaps. 

Milten's Anglers 

2. The points that ſtand backward in an arrow, 
or fiſhing-hook, to hinder them from being ex- 
tracted 

Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd, beſors he found 

The ſhining ear appear above the w ound. 

| Pope's Lliad. 

3. The armour for horſes. 

Their horſes were naked, without any barl:; 
for albeit many brought $arbs, few regarded to 
put them on. Hayward. 

BaRB. 1. . [contracted from Barbary.] A Bar- 
bary horſe. 

Horſes brought from Barbary, are commonly of 
a flender light ſize, and very lean, uſually choſen 
for ſtallions. Barbs, it is ſaid, may die, but never 
grow old ; the vigour and mettle of 6:rbs never 
ceaſe but with their life. Farrier's Didi. 

To Bans. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To ſhave; to dreſs out the beard. 

Shave the head, and tie the beard, and fuy it 
was the deſire of the penitent to be fo barbed be- 
fore his death. SH. 

2. To furniſh horſes with armour. See BARE. 

A warriour tran 
That like a deluge pour'd upon the plain; 
On barted ſteeds they rode in proud array, 


D. . 5 Fablets 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. 
The twanging bows 
Send ſhowers of ſhafts, that on their 5arb-d points 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 
Ba * ac AN. 2. f. {barbacant, Fr. barbacanay 
Span. 
1. A fortification placed before the walls of 2 


tons vw : hi 
ithia 


BAR 


Viitlun the Barbacan à porter (ate, 
Day and night duly Keeping watch and ward: 

Nor wight, nor word mote paſs out of the gate, 
But in good order, and with due regard. 
| Fairy Queen. 

2. A fortreſs at the end of a bridge. 

3- An opening in the wall through which the 
guns are levelled. 

Ba/xBADOES Cherry, [malphigia, Lat.] | 
In the Weſt Indies, it rites to be fifteen or ſix- 
teen feet high, where it produces great quantities 
of a pleaſant tart fruit; propagated in gardens 
there, but in Europe it is a curioſity. Miller. 

Bars Aa/bots Tar. A bituminous ſubſtance, dif- 
fering little from the petroleum floating on ſeveral 
ſprings in England and Scotland. 

Wordward's Method of Foſſils, 
 BannARiav. n. ſ. ¶ barbarus, Lat. It ſeems to 
have ſignified at firſt only a foreign or a foreigner ; 
but, in time, implied ſome degree of wildneſs or 
cruelty. ] | 

1. A man uncivilized; untaught; a ſavage. 

Proud Greece, all nations elſe barbarian; held, 
Boaſting, her learning all the world excell d. 

. Denham. 

There were not different gods among the Greeks 
and barbarians, : Stilling fleet. 

But with deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fir'd, 
The wild barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd. Addi). 

2. A foreigner, . 

I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

3. A brutal monſter; a man without pity : 2 
term of reproach. 

Thou fell barbarian / 

What had he done ! what could provoke thy mad- 
neſs 

To aflaffinate ſo great, ſo brave a man | 

| L280 | 3 Philips. 

BAR BA RIAN. adj, Belonging to barbarians ; 


ſavoze. 
_ Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould'ring age, 
$arbarian blindneſs. | Pope. 


BarBAk1CK, adj. ¶ barbaricus, Lat. in a dif- 


ferent ſenſe, it means in Latin 4vrought, fretted. 
Foreign ; far-fetched. | 

The gorgeous Eaſt, with richeſt hand, 

Show'rs on her kings barbar:4 pearl and gold. 
Par. Loſi. 

The eaſtern front was glorious to behold, 

With diamond flaming, and barbarick gold. Pope. 

BakBARISM. n. /. a Lat.] 

I. A form of ſpeech contrary to the purity and 
exactneſs of any language. 

The language is as near approaching to it, as our 
modern barbariſm will allow; which is all that 
can be expected from any now extant. 

| Dryden's Junmnal, Dedication. 

2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 

| I have for barbariſm ſpoke more 

Than for that angel knowledge you can ſay. 
| - Shakeſpeare, 

The genius of Raphael having ſucceeded to the 
times of barbariſm and ignorance, the knowledge 
of painting is now arrived to perfection. 

3 Dryden s Dufreſaoy, Preface. 
3. Brutality ; ſavageneſs of manners; incivility. 
Moderation ought to be had in tempering and 

managing the Iriſh, to bring them from their de- 

liglit of licentious 6«rbar:i/m, unto the love of good- 
neſs and civility. Spenſer's Ireland, 

Divers great monarchies have riſen from bar- 
bar in to civility, and fallen again to ruin. 

Davies m Ireland. 

4. Cruelty 3 barbarity ; unpitying hardneſs of 
art: not in uſe. 

They muſt perforce have melted, 
And barbarijm itſelf have pitied him. 


Shakeſpeare's Rich, II. 


BAR AIT. n. /. {from barbarois, | 

1. Savageneſs; incivility. 

2. Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the rudeneſs, 
reproach, and barberity imaginable. 
: Clarendon. 


2 . — 7 
BAR 
Next Petrarch followed, and in him we fee, 
What rtyme improv'd in all its height, can be 
At beſt a pleaſing ſound, and ſweet barbarity. 
: | | Dryden 

Latin expreſſes that in one word, which either 
the barbarity or narrowneſs of modern tongues 
cannot ſupply in more. Dryden. 
Alffected refinements, which ended by degrees 
in many barbarities, before the Goths had invaded 
Italy. : Swift. 
BA'RBAROUS, adj. [barbare, Fr. Sage. 

1. Stranger to civility ; ſavage ; uncivilized. 

What need I ſay more to you? What ear is fo 
bar aro, but hath heard of Amphialus? Sidney. 

The doubtful damfel dare not yet commit 
Her fingle perſon to their barbarous truth. 

Fairy Queen. 

Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous. Shake). 

He left governour, Philip, for his country a 
Phrygian, and for manners more barbarons than he 
that ſet him there. Aauccabees. 

A barbarous country muſt be broken by war, 
before it be capable of government ; and when 
ſubdued, if it be not well planted, it will eftſoons 
return to barbariſm. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant; unacquainted with arts. 

They who reſtored painting in Germany, not 
having thoſe reliques of antiquity, retained that 
barbarous manner. | Dryden. 

z. Cruel; inhuman. 

By their barbarous uſage, he died within a few 
days, to the grief of all that knew him. Clarexd. 

BEA (Lv. adv. | from barbarous. ] 

1. Ignorantly; without knowledge or arts. 

2. In a manner contrary to the rules of ſpeech. 

We barbaroyſly call them bleſt, 


| While ſwelling cofters break their owner's reſt. 
IEA Stepney.” 


3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. ; 

But yet you barbaroufly murder'd him. Dryd. 

She wiſhes it may proſper; but her mother uſed 
one of her nieces very barbaror/ly. Spectator. 

By«uBanouUSNESS. n. , | from barbarous.] 

1. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of muſick and poetry are grown to 
be little more, but the one fiddling, and the other 
rhiming ; and are indeed very worthy of the igno- 
rance of the friar, and the barbarouſneſs of the 
Goths. | Temple. 

2. Impurity of language. 

It is much degenerated, as touching the pure- 
neſs of ſpeech ; being overgrown with barbarouſ- 
neſs. Brerewocd. 

3- Cruelty. 

The barbarouſneſ; of the trial, and the perſua- 
ſives of the clergy, prevailed to antiquate it. 

; Halt's Common Laub. 

To Ba/zBrcvE. v. a. A term uſed in the Weſt 
Indies for dreſſing a hog Whole; which, being 
ſplit to the backbone, is laid flat upon a large grid- 
iron, raiſed about two foot above a charcoal fire, 
with which it is ſurrounded. 

Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu'd, 
Cries, Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecu'd. 


Pope 
Ba'xnFCVE. . . A hog dreſt whole in the 
Weſt-Indian manner. 
BAN E. participial adj. [from To barb.) 
1. Furniſhed with armour. 
His glittering armour he will command to ruſt, 
His barbed ſteeds to ſtables. Shak-ſ. Rich. II. 
2. Bearded; jagged with hnoks or points. 
If I conjecture right, no Crizzling ſhow'r, 
But rattling ſtorm of arrows bard'd with fire. 
Milton. 
B hr. . { barbus, Lat.] 
1. A kind of fith found in rivers, large and 
ſtronę, but coarſe. 
Tie tarbel is fo called, by reaſon of the barb or 
wattets at his mouth, or under his chaps. 
Walton's Angler. 
2. Knots of ſuperfluous fleſh growing up in the 
channels of the mouth of a horſe. Far, Dit. 


ſhave- the beard. 


: 3- Batbariſm ; impurity of ſpeeck. 


Bf FR. n. . [from To barb.] A man who, 


S 


| he gave his legs, arms, and breaſts to his feryants 

to dreſs ; his head and face to his barber; his eyes 

to his letters, and his ears to petitioners. Hoon. 

Thy boiſt'rous looks, 2 

No worthy match for valour to aſſail, 

But by the barb«r's razor beſt ſubdu d. Milton, 
Wat ſyſtzm, Dick, has right averr'd 

The cauſe, why woman has no beard * g 

In points like theſe we muſt agree; | 

Our bor ber knows as much as we. Prime 

To BER. v. a. fi otn the noun.] To dreſs 
out ; to powder. 

Our conrteous Antony, , 
Whom ner the word of No, woman heard 
ipeak, 
Being 6arber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt. 
Shak pure. 

Ban Ex-CUIRUR OTO. b A man who joins 
the practice of ſurgery to the harber's trade; ſuch 
as were all ſurgeons formerly, but now it is uſed 
only for a low practicer of ſurgery. 

He put himſelf into barber-chirurgeos hands, 
who, by unfit applications, rarified the tumour. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

BARRER-MONGER. nf. A word of reproach in 
Shakeſpeare, which ſeems to ſignify a fop; a man 
decked out by his barber. 

Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, the 
moon ſhines ; Iil make a ſop of the moonſhine of 
you; you whoreſon, cullionly, Sarber-monger, 
draw Shakeſ. King Lear; 

Ba'«BERRY, . /. [b:rberis, Lat. or oxyacan- 
thus.] Pipperidge buſh. 

The ſpecies are, 1. The common bar berry. 2. 
| Barberry without ſtones. The firſt of theſe ſorts 
is very common in England, and often planted for 
hedges. Miller. 

Bar herry is a plant that bears a fruit very uſeful 
in houſewifery ; that which beareth its fruit with. 
out ſtones is counted beſt. Mortimer. 

BAR D. u. ſ. [hardd, Welch.] A poet. 

There is amongſt the Iriſh a kind of people 
called bards, which are to them inſtead of poets ; 
whoſe profeſſion is to ſet forth the praiſes or diſ- 
praiſes of men in their poems or rhime; the 
which are had in high regard and eſtimation 
among them. Spenſer on Ireland. 

And many bard: that to the trembling chord, 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. Fairy D 

The bard who firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 
Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong, 

Which Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe. 
| Dryilen. 
BARE. adj. [bane, Sax. bar, Dan.] 

1. Naked; without covering. 27 

The trees are bare and naked, which uſe both to 
cloath and houſe the kern. Spenſer ou Ireland. 

Then ftretch'd her arms t embrace the body 

bare ; 12 
Her claſping hands encloſe but empty air. Dryd. 

In the old Roman ſtatues, theſe two parts were 
always bare, and expoſed to view, as much as our 
hands and face. «Addiſon, 

2. Uncovered in reſpect. [ 

Though the Lords uſed to be covered whilſt 
the commons were bare, yet the commons would 
not be bare before the Scottiſh commiſſioners ; and 
ſo none were covered. * 1 Clarendon. 

3. Unadorned; plain; ſimple; without orna- 
ment. | 

Yet was their manners then but Lare and plain; 
For th' antique world exceſs and pride did hate. 

Spenſer, 

4. Detected; no longer concealed. 

Theſe falſe pretexts and yarniſh'd colours failings 
Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou muſt appear! 

| Ai tort. 
5. Poor; indigent ; wanting plenty. 
Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy 


| ſhould be left as bare as the apoſtles, when they 


had neither ſtaff nor ſcrip; God would, I hope, 
endue them with the ſelf- ſame affeftion. © Houker: 
Even from a bare treaſury, my ſucceſs has been 


6. Mere: unaccompanied with uſual tecomen- 
dation. : 


His chaniber being ſtived with friends er ſuitors, | 
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contrary to that of Mr. Cowley. Dryden. © 


— 


a 


the word of God. a 


ment; undiſguiſed. 


the earth. 


BAR 


Te ws a bare petition of a ſtate 
To one whom they had puniſh'd. Shale. 

Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, only 
through a defect of knowledge; but carried, with 
theſe puffs of wind, contrary to knowledge. South. 

7. Threadbare ; much worn. 

You have an exchequer of words, and no 
other treaſure for your followers ; for it appears, 
by their bare liveries, that they live by your bare 
words. Shakeſpeare. 

8. Not united with any thing elſe. 
A defrre to draw all things to the determination 


of bare and naked Scripture, hath cauſed much 


Pains to be taken in abating the credit of man. 
Hooker. 
That which offendeth us, is the great diſgrace 


which they offer unto our cuſtom of bare reading 
Hooker, 


9. Wanting cloaths ; ;flenderly ſupplied with 


| cloaths. 


10. Sometimes it has of before the thing wanted 
or taken away. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair ; 
For, tho' your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Of gold and ſilver, ſwords and darts remain. 

Drydon's Fuv. 
Making a law to reduce intereſt, will not raiſe 
the price of land ; it will only leave the country 
barer of money. | Toe le. 
To BAR R. v. a. from the adjective.] To ſtrip; 
to make bare or naked. ; 

The turtle on the bared branch, . 
Laments the wounds that death did launch. Spenſ. 

There is a fabulous narration, that an herb 
groweth in the likeneſs of a lamb, and feedeth 


upon the graſs, in ſuch ſort az it will 5are the 


graſs round about. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Eriphyle here he found 


Haring her breaſt, yet bleeding with the wound. 


Dryden. 


He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs : 
Then on a riſing ground the trunk he plac'd. 


Dryden. 


For virtue, when I point the pen, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar ; 
Can there be wanting to defend her cauſe, 


Lights of the church, or guardians of the aws? 


| Pope. 
"Bart, or Box. The preterite of To bear. See 


Te BEAR. 


BaaEBoNE. . , [from bare and bone.] Lean, 
ſo that the bones appear. 


Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebon- ;\ 


how long is it ago, Jack, ſince thou ſaweſt thy 
own knee ? Shakeſpeare's Hem y IV. 

Ba/zxzracen. adj. [from bare and face. | 

1. With the face naked; not maſked. 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and 
then you will play barefaced. 

Shateſ. Midſummer's Night's Dream. 

2. Shameleſs; unreſerved ; without conceal- 

The animoſities encreaſed, and the parties ap- 
peared darefaced againſt each other. Clarendon. 

It is moſt certain, that baref.zced 8998 * 
pooreft pretence to wit imaginable. ryden. 

— CEDLY. adv. | from barefaced.] Open- 
ly ; ſhamefully ; without diſgwſe. 7 a 

Though only ſome profligate wretches own it 


00 barefacedly, yet, perhaps, we ſhould hear 


more, did not fear tie people's tongues. Locke. 
BakErAa/CEDNESS. n. /. [from barefaced. ] Ef- 
frontery ; aſſurance ; audaciouſneſs. f 
BET OO T. adj. [from bare and foor.] Having 
No ſhoes. 
Going to find a barefoot brother out, 
One of our order. Shakeſ, Romeo and Juliet. 
BA AETOOT. adv. Without ſhoes. 
She muſt have a huſband ; 
I muſt dance barefoot on her wedding day. Shake/. 
Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, 
That barcfoot plod I the cold ground upon 
With ſainted voy. Shakeſpeare. 
Envoys deſcribe this holy man, with his Al- 
caydes about him, ſtanding barefoot, bowing to 
Addifon. 
BakEFv/0TED, adj, Being without ſhoes. 


| 


point. 


Y 


BAR 


He himfelf with a rope about his neck, bare- 
voted, came to offer himſelf to the diſcretion of 


Leonatus. Sidney. 
BE ONAWN. adj. [from bare and prawn. | 
Eaten bare. 
Know my name is loſt ; 


By treaſon's tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. 
Shakeſ. K. Lear. 


BaxEHEADED. adje?, [from bare and bead. 


Uncovered in reſpect. | 

He, barebeaded, lower than his proud ſteed's 

neck, | : 

Beſpoke them thus. Shakeſpeare's Rich. II. 

Next, before the chariot, went two men bare- 
beaded. 8 Bacon. 

The victor knight had laid his helm aſide, 
Barcheaded, popularly low he bow'd. Dryd. Fab. 

BazELY. adv. | from bare. ] h 

1. Nakedly. | X 

2. Poorly ; indigently. 

3- Without decoration. | 

4. Merely ; only; without any thing more. 

The external adminiſtration of his word is as 
well by reading barely the Scripture, as by ex- 
plaining the ſame. . Hooker, 

The duke of Lancaſter is dead; 

And living too, for now his ſon is duke— : 
Barely in title, not in revenue. Shbak:/. Rich. II. 

He barely nam'd the ſtreet, promis'd the wine; 
But his kind wife gave me the very ſign. Donne. 


Where the balance of trade 54rely pays for com- 


modities with commodities, there money mult be 
ſent, or elſe the debts cannot be paid. Locke, 

BAHN ESS. n. ſ. [from bare. ] | 

1. Nakednefs. : 

So you ſerve us 

Till we ſerve you; but when you have our roſes 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 
And mock us with our bareneſs, Shakeſpeare, 

2. Leanneſs. 5 

For their poverty, I know not where they had 
that; and for their baren they never learned 
that of me. 

3. Poverty. 


Were it ſtripped of its privileges, and made as 


like the primitive church for its barene/s as its pu- 
rity, it could legally want all ſuch privileges. 

| South. 
4. Meanneſs of clothes. | 


BA'RGAIN. . / [bargen, Welch; bargaigne, 


French. ] | 
1. A contract or agreement concerning the ſale 


of ſomething. 


What is marriage but a very bargain? wherein 
is fought alliance, or portion, or reputation, with 
ſome deſire of iſſue; not the faithful nuptial 
union of man and wife. | Bacon. 

No more can be due to me, 

Than at the & ain made was meant. Donne. 

2. The thing bought or ſold ; a purchaſe; the 
thing purchaſed. 

Give me but my price for the other two, and 
you ſhall! even have that into the gn. 

L' Eſtrange. 

He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, 
may give his ſon a more genteel carriage, with 
greater learning into the bargain, than any at 
ſchoot can do. ele. 

3. Stipulation ; intereſted dealing. 

There was a difference between courteſies re- 
ceived from their maſter and the duke ; for that 
the duke's might have ends of utility and bargazr ; 
whereas their maſters could not. acon. 

4. An unexpected reply; tending to obſcenity. 

Where ſold he bargains, whipſtitch? Dryden. 

Asto bargains, few of them ſeem to be excel- 
lent, becaule they all terminate into one ſingle 

Swift. 
No maid at court is leſs aſham'd, 
Howe'er for ſelling bargains fam'd. 

5. An event ; an upſhot : a low ſenſe. 

I am ſorry for thy misfortune ; however we 
muſt make the beſt of a bad bargain. 

Arbutbnot s Hiſtory of FJ. Bull, 

6. In law. 

Bargain and ſale is a contract or agreement made 
for manors, lands, Sc. alſo the transferring the 


that accepts a bargain. 


| who proffers, or makes a bargain. 


and left me. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Swift. | 


BAR 


property of them from the bargainer to the har. 
gainee. Cowel, 
To Barc atv. v. . [from the noun.] To make 
a contract for the ſale or purchaſe of any thing: 
often with for before the thing. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen 
And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich. 
So worthleſs peaſants barguin for their wives, 
As market men for oxen, ſheep, or horſe. 
Shakeſprare, 

For thoſe that are like to be be in plenty, they 
may be bargained for upon the ground. Bac, 

The thrifty ſtate will bargain ere they fight. 

Drydin. 

It is poſſible the great duke may barge: IS 
republick of Lucca, by the help of his great trea- 
ſures. Addijon on Italy. 
BARGAINEE'/, ». ſ. [from Bar gain.] He or the 
See BARGAIN. 
BA'RGAINER. . . ¶ from bargain.] The perſon 
ee BakGair, 
- 3 n. ſ. [bar gie, Dut. from b ga, low 
Lat. 

1. A boat for pleaſure. 1 | 

The arge ſhe ſat in, like a burniſh'd throne, 

Burat on the water. h Shakeſpeare, 

Plac'd in the gilded barge, 

Proud with the burden of ſo ſweet a charge ; 

With painted oars the youths begin to ſweep 

Neptune's fmooth face. Waller. 

2. A ſea commander's boat. 

It was conſulted when I had taken my bargry 
and gone aſhore, that my ſhip ſhould have ſet ſail 
Rakigh, 

3- A boat for burden. | 

Ba'/aGEk. a. /. [from barge.] The manager of 
a barge. | 

Many wafarers make themſelves glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege ; 
who again, like the Campellians in the north, 
and the London bargers, forſlow not to baigne 
thom. Cares Survey of Cornwall. 

BARK. n. /. [barck, on; 

1. The rind or covering of a tree. 

Trees laſt according to the ſtrength and quan- 
tity of their ſap and juice; being well munited by 
their bark againſt the injuries of the air. 

Baca Natural Hiſtory. 
Wand'ring in the dark, 
Phyſicians for the tree have found the bark. Dr) d. 

2. A ſmall ſhip. [from barca, low Lat.] | 

The duke of Parma muſt have flown, if he 
would have come into England; for he could nei- 
ther get 4.74 nor mariner to put to ſea. | 

Bacon on the Mar with Spains 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in th' eclipſe, and rigg'd with curſes dark, 
That ſunk ſo low that ſacred head of thine. MIt. 

Who to a woman truſts his peace of mind, 
Truſts a frail bark with a tempeſtuous wind. 

| Granville. 

To BARK. % n. [heoncan, Saxon. 

1. To make the noiſe which a dog makes when 
he threatens or purſues. ; | 

Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 

And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, 

That dogs ba- at me. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Why do your dogs bark ſo? be there bears i' th” 
town ? Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 

In vain the herdman calls him back again; 
The dogs ſtand off afar, and bark in vain. Cooley. 

2. To clamour at; to purſue with reproaches. 

Vile is the vengeance on the aſhes cold, 1 
And envy baſe, to bark at ſleeping fame. Fairy Q. 


You dare patronage 
The envious barling of your ſaucy tongue, 
Againſt my lord ! Shakeſpeares 


To BaRK. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To ſtrip trees 
of their bark. _ | 

The fevereſt penalties onght to be put upon 
barking any tree that is not felled. Temple. 
Theſe trees, after they are barked, and cut into 
ſhape, are tumbled down from the monntains into 
the ſtream. | ſore 
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fame than me, theſe barkers. 


Fprat barley, or battledoor barley, All theſe forts 
ol barley are ſown in the 2 of the year, in 2 


At bar liybrate her ſweet ſwift feet to try. 


A low word, ſometimes uſed for ſtrong beer. 


working of beer when the barn is put into it. 


BAR 


Banx-$ARED, adj. from bart and bare. ] Strip- 
ped of the bark, 

Excorcitated and bark-bared trees may be pre- 
ſerved by nouriſhing up a ſhout from the foot, or 
below the ſtripped place cutting the body of the 
tree ſloping off a little above the ſhoot, and it will 
heal, and be covered with bark, Mortimer. 

BARK ER. n. ſ. [from bark.] 

1. One that barks or clamours. | 

What hath he done more than a baſe cur * 
barked and made a noiſe? had a fool or two to ſpit 
in his mouth ? But they are rather enemies of my 
Ben Fon ſon 

2. {from bark of trees. ] One that is employee 
in ſtripping trees. 

BRK T. adj. | from bart. ] Conſiſting of bark: 
containing bark. PEE 
Ivy ſo enrings the borty fingers of the elm. 

Sha teſy ar: 

BA RLE. . /. [derived by Funivs from A. 
bordeum. | - 

It hath a thick ſpike; the calyx, huſk, awn, 
and flower, are like thoſe of wheat or rye, but 
the awns are rough; the ſeed is ſwelling in the 
middle, and, for the moſt part, ends in a ſharp 

int, to which the huſks are cloſely united. The 
ſpecies are, 1. Common long-eared ary. 2. 
Winter or ſquare bar/:y, by ſome called #:p. 


dry time. In ſome very dry light land, the bar- 
ie is ſown early in March; but in ſtrong claye; 
ſoils it is not ſown till April. The ſquare bu ley 
or big, is chiefly cultivated in the north of Eng- 
land, and in Scotland; and is hardier than the 
other ſorts. | Mill.r 
Barley is emollient, ny and expecto- 
rating; barley was choſen by Hippocrates as a 
proper food in inflammatory diſtempers. 
| =» Arbuthmton Aliments 
BRL EVBRKAK FE. u. ſ. A kind of rural play. 
By neighbours prais'd ſhe went abroad thereby, 
Sidney 
BAKLEY BROTH. a. ſ. [ from barley and both. 


Can ſodden water, 
A drench for ſurreyn'd jades, their harley broth, 
Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? 
' Shakeſpeare. 
BARI. EY CoRv. . f. [from barley and corn. ] A 
grain of barley ; the beginning of our meaſure of 
3 the third part of an inch. | 
A long, long journey, choak'd with breaks and 
thorns, 
In meaſur'd by ten thouſand barley cgrns. Tickell. 
BarLEY Mow. #. ſ. [from barly and mow.) 
The place where reaped barley is ſtow'd up. 
Whenever by yon barlcy wv I paſs, | 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy laſs. Gay. 
BARM. 2. J. [burm, Welch; beonm, Sax. | 
Yeaſt; the ferment put into drink to make it 
work ; and into bread, to lighten and ſwell it. 
| Are you not he 
That ſometimes make the drink bear no barm, 
Miſlead light wand'rers, laughing at their harm? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Try the force of imagination, upon ſtaying the 


Bacon. 
ARM. adj. [from farm. ] Containing barm ; 
yeaſty. 
Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They paſs, to drive the tedious hours away ; 
And their cold ſtomachs with crown'd goblets 
; cheer, SH 
Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. Dryden. 
BARN. n. ſ. [benn, Sax. ] A place or houſe for 
laying up atiy ſort of grain, hay, or ſtraw. 
In vain the barns expect their promis'd load, 
Nor burns at home, nor reeks are heap'd abroad. 
10 den. 
I took notice of the make of barn; here : having 
laid a frame of wood, they place, at the four cor- 
ners, four blocks, in ſuch a ſhape as neither mice 
nor vermin can creep up. Addon 
Ba'xxAcLs. 1. ſ. [probably of beanny Sax. a 
child, an@aac, Sax. an oak. 


will be thereby increaſed or leſſened, and of con- 


which are its utmoſt limits; ſo that the exact ſpe- 


BAR 


t. A kind of ſhell fiſh that grow upon timber 
that lies in the ſea, | 

2. A bird like a gooſe, fabulouſly ſuppoſed to 
grow on trees. 

It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and im- 
pudence, te affirm that the firſt men might grow 
upon trees, as the ſtory goes about 5armiclss; or 
might be the lice of ſome vaſt prodigious animals, 


whoſe ſpecies is now extinct. Bentley. 
And from the moſt refin'd of faints, 
As naturally grow miſcreants, 
As barnacles turn Soland geeſe * 
In th' iſlands of the Orcades. Hudibras.] 


3- An inſtrument raade commonly of iron for 
the uſe of farriers, to hold a horſe by the nofe, to 
hinder him from ſtruggling when an inciſion is 
made. Farrier's Diet. 

BARO'METER. . /. from e, weight, 
and «ir; meaſure.] A machine for meaſuring 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and the variation: 
in it, in order chiefly to determine the changes of 
the weather. It differs from the baroſcope, which 
only ſhews that the air is heavier at one time 
than another, without ſpecifying the difference. 
The barometer is founded upon the Torricellian 
experiment, ſo called from Torricelli the in- 
ventor of it, at Florence, 1643; it is a glaſs tube 
filled with mercury, horizontally ſealed at one 
end; the other open and immerged- in a baton of 
ſtagnant mercury; ſo that, as the weight of the 
atmoſphere diminiſhes, the mercury in the tube 
will deſcend, and, as it encreaſes, the mercury 
will aſcend ; the column of mercury ſuſpended in 
the tube, being always equal to the weight of the 
incumbent atmoſphere. 

The meaſuring the heights of mountains, and 
finding the elevation of places above the level of | 
the ſea hath been much promoted by barometrical 
experiments, founded upon that etfential property 
of the air, its gravity or prefſure. As the column 
of mercury in the barometer is counterpoiſed by a 
column of air of equal weight, ſo whatever caufes 
make the air heavier or lighter, the preiſure of it 


ſequence the mercury will riſe or fall. Harris. 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it 
counterpoiſes a column of mercury from twenty- | 
{ſeven inches and one half to thirty and one half, 
the gravity of the atmoſphere varying one tenth, 


cifick gravity of the air can be determined when 
the 5arometer ſtands at thirty inches, with a mode- 
rate heat of the weather. Arbuthnot an Air. 

BaRoME'TRICAL. adj. { from baromseter.] Relat- 
ing to the barometer. 

He is very accurate in making barometrical and 
thermometrical inſtruments. _ | 

Derham's Phyſico-Thealogy. 
BARON. ». . [The etymology of this word is 
very uncertain. Haro, among the Romans, ſigni- 
fied a brave warriour, or a brutal man ; and, from 
the firſt of theſe ſignifications, Menage derives ba- 
ron, as a term of military dignity. Others ſuppoſe 
it originally to ſignify only a man ; in which ſenſe 
baron or varon, is ſtill uſed by the Spaniards ; and, 
to confirm this conjecture, our law yet uſes baron 
and femme, huſband and wife. Others deduce it 
from ber, an old Gauliſh word, ſignifying com- 
mander ; others from the Hebrew J, of the 
ſame import. Some think it a contraction of par 
homme, or pcer, which ſeems leatt probable.] 

1. A degree of nobility next to a viſcount. It 
may be probably thought, that antiently, in Eng- 
land, all thoſe were called barons, that bad ſuch! 
ſigniories as we now Call court barons. And it is 
ſaid, that, after the conqueſt, all ſuch came to the 
parliament, and ſat as nobles in the upper houſe- 
But when, by experience, it appeared, that the 
parliament was too much crouded with ſuch mul- 
titudes, it became a cuſtom, that none ſhould 
come, but ſuch as the king, for their extraordina- | 
ry wiſdom or quality, thought good to call by 
writ; which writ ran bac vice tantum. After that, 
men, ſeeing that this ſtate of nobility was but ca- 
ſual, and depending merely on the prince's plea- 
ſure, obtained of the King letters patent of this 
dignity to them and their heirs male: and theſe 


BAR 


were called baron; by letters patent or by creation x 
whoſe poſterity are now thoſe bara that are call. 
ed lords of the parliament; of which kind the king 
may create more at his pleaſure. It is neverthe- 

leſs thought, that there are yet barons by writ, as 
well as barons by letters patent, and that they may 
be diſcerned by their titles; the baron; by writ be- 

ing thoſe, that to the title of lord have their own 

turnames annexed ; whereas the barons by letters 

patent, are named by their baronies. Theſe ba- 

"on; which were firſt by writ, may now juſtly alſo 

be called baront by preſcription; for that they 

have continued bar9ns, in themſelves and their an- 

ceſtors, beyond the memory of man. There are 

alſo 6arons by tenure, as the biſhops of the land, 

who, by virtue of baronies annexed to their biſh- 

opricks, have always had place in the upper 

"_ of parliament, and are called lords ſpiri- 

tual. 

2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the exchequer 
to the King : of theſe the principal is called lord 
chief haron, and the three others are his aſſiſtants, 
between the king and his ſubjects, in cauſes of 
juſtice, belonging to the exchequer. 

3. There are alſo barors of the cinque ports; 
two to each of the ſeven towns, Haſtings, Win- 
chelſea, Rye, Romney, Hithe, Dover, and Sand- 
wich, that have places in the lower houſe of par- 


liament. a Cœroel. 
They that bear 

The cloth of ſtate above, are four barons 

Of the cinque ports. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Baron is uſed for the huſband in relation to 
ys wife. Cowel. 

5. A Baron of Beef is when the two ſirloins ane 
not cut aſunder, but joined together by the end 
of the back bone. 7 | Did. 

BARON AGF. . [. from baron.] 

1. The body of barons and peers. 

His charters of the liberties of England, and of 
the foreſt, were hardly, and with difficulty, gain» 
ed by his branage at Staines, A. D. 1215. Hale. 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3- The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba/RONESS. . f. [arondfſuy Ital. baroniſſay Lat.] 
A baron's lady. | 

Ba'RoNET. n. ſ. [of baron and er, diminutive 
termination. ] The loweſt degree of honour that 
is hereditary ; it is below a baron and above 2 
knight; and has the precedency of all other 
knights, except the knights of the garter. .It was 
firſt founded by king James I. A. D. 1611. Cowel, 
But it appears by the following paſſage, that the 
term was in uſe before though in another ſenſe. 

King Edward III. being bearded and croſſed 
by the clergy, was adviſed to direct out his writs 
to certain gentlemen of the beſt abilities, entitling 
them therein barons in the next parliament. By 
which means he had ſo many barons in his parlia- 
ment, as were able to weigh down the clergy 3 
which barons were not afterwards lords, but 5c- 
roneti, as ſundry of them do yet retain the ans. 


Peer. 

BuronYy. 2. . [ baronnie, Fr. beonny, Sax. ] 
That honour or! ip that gives title to a baron. 
Such are not only the fees of temporal barons, but 
of biſhops alſo. Col. 

BAROCCO R. «. /. [AF and oxavtv.] An ine _ 
ſtrument to ſhew the weight of the atinoſphece. 
See BAROMETER. 

If there was always a calm, the equilibrium 
could only be changed by the contents; where 
the winds are not variable, the alterations of the 
baroſ.ope are very ſmall. Arbuthuot, 

Ba/kracax. n. f. {bouracan, Or barracan, Fr.] 
A ftrong thick kind of camelot. 

Ba/kRACK, n. ſ. [burracca, Span.] 

1. Little cabins made by the Spaniſh fiſhermen 
on the ſea ſhore; or little lodges tor ſoldiers in a 
cam . 

2 It is generally taken among us for buildings 
to lodge ſoldiers. ; 

Ba'xRATOR. 2. ſ. [from barat, old Fr. from 
which is ſtill retained hurateur, a Cheat. ] A wrang- 
ler and encourager of law-ſuits. 

Will at nat reflect as much on thy character 

3& Nic 


B A R 

Nic, to turn Barrator in thy old days, a ſtirrer up 
of quarrels amongſt thy neighbours? 

; Ar but bnot 5s Hiſtory of FJ. Bull. 

BANK AT RV. . /. [from barrater.] The prac- 
rice or crime of a barrator; fbul practice in law. 

Tis arrant barratry, that bears ' 

Point blank an action ' gainſt our laws. Hudibras. 

BARREL. n. ſ. | baril, Welch. ] 

1. A round wooden veſſel to be ſtopped cloſe. 

It hath been obſerved by one of the ancients, 
that an empty 6arre/ knocked upon with the 
finger, giveth a diapaſon to the ſound of the like 
barrel full. | Bacon. 

© Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Dryden. 

2. K particular meaſure in liquids. A barrel of 
wine is thirty-one gallons and a half; of ale, thirty- 
two gallons; of beer, thirty-ſix gallons, and of 
beer vinegar, thirty-four gallons. 

3. [In dry meaſure. ] A barre! of Eſſex butter 
contains one hundred and fix pounds; of Suffolk 
butter, two hundred and fifty-ſix. A. b. rc! of her- 
rings ſhould contain thirty-two gallons wine mea- 
ſure, holding uſually a thouſand herrings. 

Several colleges, inſtead of limiting their rents 
to a certain ſum, prevailed with their tenants to 
pay the price of to et, barrels of corn, as the 

market went. Swift 

4. Any thing hollow; as, the barre/ of a gun; 
that part which holds the ſhot. 

Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly bored, 
ſet it upright with tlie breech upon the ground, 
and take a bullet exactly fit for it; then if you 
ſuck at the mouth of the barrel ever ſo gently, the 
bullet will come up ſo forcibly, that it will hazard 
the ſtriking out your teeth. Digby. 

s. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder about 

which any thing is wound. 

Your ſtring and bow muſt be accommodated 
to your drill; if too weak it will not carry about 
the barrcl, Noxon. 

6. Barrel ef the Far, is a cavity behind the tym- 
panum, covered with a fine membrane. Die. 

To BA/&REL. v. a. [from the noun.] To put 
any thing in a barrel for preſervation. 

I would have their beef beforehand barrelle d, 
which may be uſed as is needed. Shenſer on Leid. 

Barrel up earth, and ſow ſome ſeed in it, 4 
put it in the dottom of a pond. Bacon. 

BARREL-BZL LIND. adj. { from barrel and belly. 
Having a large belly. 

Dauntleſs at empty noiſes; lofty neck“ d, 
Sharp headed, barrel-t:/ly'd, broadly back” d. Dry. 

BA RR EN. adj. bane, Sax. naked; properly 
applied to trees or ground unfruitful.] _ 

1. Without the quality of producing its kind; 
not prolifick ; applied to animals. 

They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 
And put a barren ſceptre in my gripe, 

No ſon of mine ſucceeding. Shakeſpeare. 

There ſhall not be male or female baren among 
you, or among your cattle. Deuter on9My. 

2. Unfruitful ; not fertile; ſterile. 

The fituation of this city is pleaſant, but the 
water is nauglit, and the ground dr. 2 Kings. 

Teltemachus is far from exalting the nature of 

Zis country; he confeſſes it to be barren. Pope. 

3. Not copious; ſcanty. 

Some ſchemes will appear F of fr and 
matter, but prove to be fruitful. : Sqvife. 

4. Unmeaning; uninventive; dull. 

There be of them that will make themſclves 
laugh, to ſet on ſome quantity of harren ſpectators 
to laugh too. Shak: fpcare. 

BRNENLV. adv. a iy om barren.] Unfr . 

BAAKENNESS. [ from Gurren, ] 

1. Want of 3 want of the power of 


pwn 
I pray'd for children, and thought bar fuenf. 
In wedlock a reproach. A. ictan. 


No more be mention'd then of violence 
Againſt ourſelves; and wilful ?ar:om [c, 
That cuts us off from hope. 

2. Unfruitfulneſs; ſterility ; infertility. 

Within the — lands have divers 


Milton. 


; 


BAR 
3 of value, through the diverſity of their 


fertility or bar renneſs. Bacon. 

3- Want of invention ; want of the power of 
producing any thing new. 

The adventures of Ulyſſes are imitated in the 
Aneids; tho' the accidents are not the ſame, which 
would have argued him of a total larrenn Is of in- 
vention. Dryden. 

4. Want of matter; ſcantineſs. 

The importunity of our adverſaries hath con- 
ſtrained us longer to dwell than the barrennſs of fo 
poor a cauſe could have ſeemed either to require 
or to admit. Hooker. 

5. In theology.] Aridity ; ; want of emotion 01 
ſenfibility. _ 

The greateſt ſaints ſometimes are ; fervent, and 
ſometimes feel a barrem: * of devotion. Taylor. 

BAK REN WORT. 7. /. [epimedium, Lat.] The 
nar of a plant. 

By/KRFUL, adj. | from bar and full. ] Full of ob- 
ſtructions. 

A bare ful ſtrife! 


Whoe'er I woo, myſelf would be his wife. Shakeſp. 


BARKRICA'DE. ». /. [Sarricad:, Fr.] 

1. A fortification made in haſte, of trees, earth, 
waggons, or any thing elſe, to Keep off an at- 
tack. 

2. Any ſtop; bar; obſtruction. Fs 

There mult be ſuch a barricade, as would greatly 
annoy, or abſolutely ſtop, the currents of the at- 
motphere. Derham. 

To BarkRiCa'DE. v. a. ¶ har icader, Fr.] 

1. To ſtop up a paiſage. 


Now all the pavenient ſounds with trampling 


feet, 
And the mixt hurry +%arricades the ſtreet, 
Entangled here, the waggon's lengthen'd —_ 
* 
2. To hinder by ſtoppage. 
A new volcano continually - diſcharging that 
matter, which being till then 5arr:caded up, and 


impriſoned in the bowels of the earth, was the 


occaſion of very great and frequent calamities. 
Woodward. 

BARI AD. n. . [barricada, Span.] A for- 
tification; a bar; any thing fixed to hinder en- 
trance. 

The acceſs was by a neck of land, between the 
ſea on one part, and the harbour water, or inner 
ſea, on the other; fortified clean over with a ſtrong 
rampier and barricado- Bacon. 

To Bakricapo. v. a. from the _—_— To 
fortify ; to bar; to ſtop up. | 

Faſt we found, faſt ſhut 
The diſmal gates, and barricado'd ſtrong! Milton 

He had not time to 6arricado the doors; ſo that 
the enemy entered. Clarendon. 

The truth of cauſes we find ſo obliterated, that 
it ſeems almoſt barricadoed from any intelle ctua 
approach. Harvey. 

Ba/nn1tR. n. ſ. [barriere, Fr.] If is ſometimes 
pronounced with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, 
but it 1s placed more properly on the firſt. 

1. A barricade; an entrenchment. 

Safe in the love of heav'n an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a bar ier from the foes. Pope. 

2. A fortification, or ſtrong place, as on the 
frontiers of a country. 

The queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having 
poſſeſſion of the barrier, and the revenues there- 

of, — a peace. Swift. 
A ſtop ; ; an obſtruction. 

It you value yourſelf as a man of learning, 
you are building a moſt impaſſable barrier againft 
improvement. Ats. 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 

For juſts, and tourneys, and bers ers, the glo- 
:ies of them are chiefly in the chariots, wherein 
che chillengers make their entries. Bacon 

Tris'ners to the Pillar bound, 
\t either 5:4-» plac'd; nor, captives made, 
5 freed, or arm'd anew. 
A boundary ; ; a lin it. 
But wave Whale er to Cadmus may belong, 


And fix, O mule, the n of thy ſong, 
At N 


For ever ſep'rate, yet for ever near. 


By giving or by taking quarter. 


nodities amongſt moſt nations. 


Dryden. 


FEY: n Statizs. | 


| BAR 
How inftia® varies in the groveling ſwiney 


Compar'd, half reas'ning elephant! with thine : 
'Twixt that and reaſon, what a nice barrier / 
Pope. 


Ba'xris 1 HR. 2. /. | from bar.] A perſon qua- 
litied to plead- cauſes, called an advocate or li- 
centiate jn other, countries and courts. Outer 
barrijter; are pleaders without the bar, to diſtin- 
zuiſh them from inner barriſters; ſuch are the 
benchers, or thoſe who have been readers, the 
counlel of. the King, queen, and princes, who are 
admitted to plead within the bar. A counſellor 
at law. Blount, Ghambers, 

BAA RO. n. ſ. benepe, Sax. ſuppoſed by Skinner 
o come from car.] Any kind of carriage moved 
by the hand, as a hand-varrow ; a frame of boards, 
with handles at each end, carried between two 
men, a wheel-5.rrow; that which one man puthey 
forward by raiſing it upon one wheel. | 

Have I lived to be carried in a baſket, like 2a 
barrow of butcher's offal, and thrown into the 
Thames ? Shakeſpearts. 
No barrow's wheel 
Shall mark thy ſtocking with a miry trace. Gay, 

Barrow. x. /. be nx, Sax.] A hog; whence 
varrow greaſe, or hog's lard. 

BARRO , whether in the beginning or end of 
names of places, fignifies a grove; from beanyes 
which the Saxons uſed in the ſame fenſe. G1. 

BARKROWw is likewiſe uſed in Cornwall for 2 
hillock, under . in old times, bodies have 
been buried. 

To BA'RTER. v. n. [| baratter, Fr. to trick in 
traftick ; from 6arat, craft, fraud. | To traſfick 
by exchanging one commodity for another, in. 
oppoſition to purchaſing with money. 

As if they ſcorn'd to trade and barter, 

Hudibra:. 

A man has not every thing growing upon his 
ſoil, and therefore is willing to barter with his 
neighbour. Collier. 

To BRT ER. v. a. | 

oo To give any thing in exchange for ſomething 
elſe. 

For. him was I exchang'd and ranſom'd ; 
But with a baſer man of arms by far, 


Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd mes 


Shakejpe. U te 
Then as thou wilt diſpoſe the reſt, 
To thoſe who, at the market rate, 
Can barter honour for eſtate. Prior, 


I ſee" nothing left us, but to truck and arty 

our goods, like the wild Indians, with each Jae 

Swifts 

- 2. Sometimes it is uſed with the particle away 
before the thing given. 

If they will 62rter _ 

0 


their time, methinks 
they ſhould at leaſt have 


me eaſe in exchange. 
Decay of Piety. 
He alſo bartered away plums that would have 
rotted in a week, for nuts that would laſt good 
for his eating a whole year. : Locke. 
BAR TER. . . | from the verb.] The act or 
practice of trafficking by exchanging of commo- 
dities; ſometimes the thing given in exchange. 
From England they may be furniſhed with ſuch. 
things as they may want, and, in. exchange or 
barter, ſend other things, with which they may 
abound. Bacon. 
He who corrupteth Engliſh with foreign words, 
is as wiſe as ladies that change plate for china ; 
for which, the laudable traffick of old clothes is 
much the faireſt Carter. Felton. 
BARTEREK. . from barter. ] He that trafficks 
by exchange of commodities. 

BA RT ERVY. 7. . en Barter. ] Exchange of 
commod:ties. | 
It is a received opinion, that, in moſt anciert 
iges, there was only bartery or exchange of com- 


Camden Remains. 
BAA RAM. . . A plant; the ſame with pel- 


likor y. 
Ba'rxTON. n. ſ. The demeſne lands of a ma- 


nour ; the manour-houſe uſelt; and ſometimes 


Blounts 


the ee 
BASE. 


4 


BAS 


RASE. adj. [bary Fr. baſſo, Ital. baxo, Span. 
baſſn low Latin; gag. ; 
i. Mean; vile ; worthleſs : of things. 
The harveſt white plumb is a baſe plumb, and 
the white date plumb are no very good plumbs. 
x Bacon. 
Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all 
baſ- things, as earthen pitchers, a ſcullery; where- 
upon he was ſurnamed Rupographus. 
2. Of mean ſpirit; diſingenuous; illiberal ; 
ungenerous ; low ; without dignity of ſeutiment : 
of perſons. | 
Since the perfections are ſuch in the party 1 
love, as the feeling of them cannot come unto 
any unnoble heart ; ſhall that heart, lifted up to 
ſuch a height, be counted baſe ? Sidney. 
It is 5055 in his adverſaries thus to dwell upon 
the excelles of a paſſion. Atterbury. 
3. Of low ſtation ; of mean account; without 
dignity of rank ; without honour. | 
If the lords and chief men degenerate, what 
tall be hoped of the peaſants and baſer people? 
. | | Spenſer on Ireland. 
If that rebellion 
Came like itſelf, in baſe and abject routs, 
You reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 

Had not been here. Shakeſpeare. 
It could not elſe be, I ſhould prove ſo baſe, 
To 1ue and be denied ſuch common grace. Shake/. 

And I will yet be more vile than this, and will | 
be baſe in ine own fight. 
Infurrections of baſe people are commonly 
more fuiious in their beginnings, Bacon. 
He whoſemind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind; 
Though poor in fortune, of celeſtial race, 
And he commits the crime who calls him 6:ſe. 
; Dryden. 
4. Baſe- born; born out of wedlock, and. by 
conſequence of no honourable birth; illegiti- 
mate. | 
Why baſtard ? wherefore baſe ? 
When my dimenſions are as well compact 
As honeſt madam's iſſue. 0 Shakeſpeare. 
This young lord loſt his life with his father-in 
the field, and with them a 6% ſon. 
Camden's Remains. 
c. Applied to metals: without value. It is 
uſed in this ſenſe of all metal except gold and 
ſilver. 
A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but 
gold in it, without any alloy or 64ſer metal. Matis. 
6. Applied to ſounds: deep; grave. It is 


more frequently written aſs, though the com- 


parative baſer ſeems to require baſe. 
In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the 

further from the mouth of the pipe, the more 

6aſe ſound they yield. Bacon. 
BASE-BORN, adj. Born out of wedlock. 
But ſee thy 64ſe-born child, thy babe of ſhame. 

Who, left by thee, upon our pariſh came. Gay. 
BaSE-COURT. 7. /. | 

eourt; not the chief court that leads to the houſe; 

the back-yard; the farm-yard. | 
My lord, in the bcſe-court he doth attend, 

To ſpeak with you. Shakeſpeare. 
Ba$SE-MINDED. adj, Mean ſpirited ; worthleſs. 
It fignifieth, as it ſeemeth, no more than ab- 

ject, baſe-minded, falſe-hearted, coward, or nidget. 

Camd:n's Remains. 

Ba$E-v1oL. »./. [uſually written 64/5-vio/.] An 

inſtrument which is uſed in concerts for the baſe 
lound | 

At the firſt grin he caſt every himan feature 

out of his countenance ; at the ſecond, he be- 

came the head of a bſe- vicl. Addiſon. 
BASE. . ſ. [bas, Fr. baſs, Lat.] | 
I. The bottom of any thing ; commonly uſed 
for the lower part of a building, or column. 

1 TR if it tempt thee tow'rd the flood, my 

ord ? | 

Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, | 

That beetles o'er his 54ſ- into the ſea. Shake/. 
Firm Dorick pillars found your ſolid haf- ; 


On golden baſes, are his legs and feet. 


little ſtatues ſet on great 60/c;, made the leſs by 


Pea cham. | i 


2 Sam. . 


Ii bays; and in ſome counties called priſen-bars. 
| He with two ftriplings (lads, more like to run | 


bas cour, Fr.] Lower 


"BAS 

And all below is ſtrength, and all above is 
grace | 

Columns of poliſh'd marble firmly ſet, 


2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. 
Men of weak abilities in great place, are like 


their advancement. Bacon. 
Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients 
placed a ram at the baſe of his images. Broome. 
3. That part of any ornament which kangs 
down, as houſings. a | 
Phalaſtus was all in white, having his % and 
caparifon embroidered. | Sidney. 
4- The broad part of any body ; as the bottom 
of -a cone. | | 
5. Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the 
legs, from bas, Fr. 2 
Nor ſhall it e'er be ſaid that wight, 
With gauntlet blue and baſes White; 
And round blunt truncheon by his ſide, 
So great a man at arms defy'd.  Hudibras. 
6. The place from which racers or titlers run; 
te OO of the field; the carcer, the ſtarting- 
poſt. | 
He faid; to their appoined baſe they went; 
With beating heart th' expecting ſign receive, 
And, itarting all at once, the barrier _ 
r 
7. The ſtring that gives a baſe ſound. 
At thy well ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to 
ſhore, 


8. An old ruſtick play written by Skinner, 


The country b, than to commit ſuch ſlaughter) 
Make good the paſſage. Shakeſpeare. 
make leſs valuable by admixture of meaner | 
metals. 


refined metals, which we cannot baſe: as, whe- |}. 
ther iron, braſs, and tin be refined to the height. 
| Bacon. 

BA'SELY. adv. | from baſe.] 

1. In a baſe manner; meauly ; diſhonourably. 

The king is not himſel?, but Sy led 
By flatterers. Shakeſpeare. 
A lieutenant See gave it up, as foon as Eiſex 

in his paſſage demanded it. Clarendon. 

With broken vows his fame he will not ſtain, 
With conqueſt C/ bought, and with inglorious 

gain. : Dryden. 
2. In baſtardy. | 
Theſe two Mitylene brethren, 4aſely born, crept 
out of a ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of great 
kings. Anolles. 

BSE N ESS. u. f. [from baſe.] 

I. Meanneſs; vileneſs; badneſs. 

Such 1s the power of that ſweet paſſion, 
That it all ſordid &aſeneſs doth expel. Spenſer. 
Your ſoul's above the 4aſen:ſs of diſtruſt : 

Nothing but love could make you ſo unjuſt. Dry. 

When a man's folly muſt be ſpread open before 
the angel, and all his baſen- ſs ript up before thoſe 
pure ſpirits, this will be a double hell. South. 

2. Vileneſs of metal. 

We alledged the fraudulent obtaining his pa- 
tent, the vaſene/s of his metal, and the prodigious 
ſam to be coined. . Swift. 

3- Baſtardy ; illegitimacy of birth. 

Why brand they us 
With baſe ? with baſezeſs ? baſtardy ? 

4. Deepneſs of ſound. 

The juſt and meaſured proportion of the air 
percuſſed towards the baſen;/s or trebleneſs of 
tones, 1s one of the greateſt ſecrets in the contem- 
plation of ſounds. | Bacon. 

To BASH. v. n. [probably from 4aſe.] To be 
aſhamed ; to be contounded with ſhame. 

His countenance was bold, and baſfhed not 
For Guyon's looks, but ſcornſul eye-glance at 

dim ſhot. Spenſer. 

Basna'w. x. /. {ſometimes written baſſa.] A 


Shakeſp. 


The fair Corinthian crowns the higher ſpace. 
: | Ee | Dryden. 


title of honour and command among the Turks ; 


The trebles queak for fear, the baſes roar. Dry. | fulneſs. 


I am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently | every one's opinion. 


BAS 
the viceroy of a province; the general of an 
army. | 
The Turks made an expedition into Perſia x 


Prior, and becauſe of the ſtraits' of the mountains, the 


baſhaw conſulted which way they ſhould n 
acer. 
Ba'SHFUL: adj. 2 word, with all thoſe of 
the ſame race, are of uncertain etymology. Skin- 
ner imagines them derived from _ or mean; 
Minſhew, from verbacſen, Dut. to hike with aſto- 
niſhment ; Junius, from Eci, which he finds in 
752 to ſignify ams. The conjecture of 
:n/hew ſeems moſt probable. ] - 
1. Modelt ; ſhamefaced. 
I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But, as a brother to his ſiſter, ſnew d 
Baſtful ſincerity, and comely love. Sakeſpears.. 
2. Sheepiſh ; vicioufly modeſt. 
He looked with an almoſt & fu! kind of mo- 
deſty, as if he feared the eyes of man. CGidny, 
Hence, baſ/hfjul cunning ! 
And prompt me plain and holy innocence. Shakef.. 
Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 
And 5a/+ful in his firſt attempt to write, 
Lies cautiouſly obſcure. Addiſon. 
BysHFULLY. adv. [from bau. Timor- 
ouſly ; modeſtly. ; 
Ba'sHFULNESS. . f. [from 9 
1. Modeſty, as ſhewn in outward appearance. 
Philoclea a little muſed how to cut the thread 
even, with eyes, cheeks and lips, whereof each 
ſang their part, to make up the harmony of bfg 
. Side „ 
Such looks, ſuch baff fulneſi might well adorn a 
The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born. 


. D. den. 
2. Vicious or ruſtick ſhame. | 
For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinſ- 


There are others who have not altogether ſo 
much of this fouliſh 6a/tfulneſs, and who aſk 
D. ydl. 

Ba's1L. u. ſ. r The name of a plant. 

Ba's1L, u. ſ. The angle to which the edge of. 
a joiner's tool is ground away. See To Bas L. 

Ba's1L. . ſ. The ſkin of a ſheep tanned. This 
is I believe more properly written en. 

To Ba's1L. v. a. To grind the edge of a tool: 
to an angle. 


To BASE. v. @. [oafters Fr.] To embale; to | man ba//fulneſ;, to teach him good manners. Sid. 


Theſe. chiſſels are not ground to ſuch a 5 as - 


the joiners chiſſels on one of the ſides, but are 


 bafiled away on both the flat ſides; ſo that the 


edge lies between both the ſides in the middle of. 
the tool. Moos. 

Bas1/L1CA. . ſ. [eonuaxr. ] The middle vein 
of the arm ſo called, by way of pre-eminence. 
It is likewiſe attributed to many medicines for 
the ſame reaſon. UINCYs 

BasL1CAL. Nadi. [from baſilica. See BAs - 

BAS Lick. | L1ca.] Belonging to the baſi- 
lick vein. | 

Theſe aneuriſms following always upon bleed-. 
ing the baſilick vein, muſt be aneuriſms of the 
humeral artery. - | Sharpe. 

Bas1'LiCK. . ſ. [bafilique, Fr. R A 
large hall, having two ranges of pillars, and two 
iſles or wings, with galleries over them. Theſe 
bafilicks were firſt made for the palaces of prices, 
and afterwards converted into courts of jultice,.. 
and laſtly into churches ; whence a. bafc& is ge- 
nerally taken for a magnificent church, as the 
bafilick of St. Peter at Rome. 

Bas1Licov. . /. [Pecmuxy.] An: ointment cal. 
led alſo tetrapharmacon. Quincy. 

I made inciſion into the cavity, and put a pled- 
get of Baſilicon over it. Wiſeman. 

Ba's1L1$K. 3. ſ. [ baſiliſcus,. Lat. of ae 
of Bache, a King.“ | 

1. kind of ſerpent, called alſo a cockatrice, 
which is ſaid to drive away all others by his hiſ- 


ſing, and to kill by looking. 


Make me not ſighted like the Suit; 
I've look d on thouſands who have ſped the better 
By my regard, but Kill'd none ſo. Shakeſpeare. 
The ba/1/i/k was a ſerpent not above three palms. 
long, and ditferenced from other ſerpents by ad- 
RE 8 vancing. 
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BAS 
vancing his head, and ſome white marks or co- 
ronary ſpots upon the crown. Brown's Jul. Errours. 
2. A ſpecies of cannon or ordnance. 
We practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any 


you have; and to make them ſtronger and more 
violent than yours are; exceeding your greateſt 
B 


: acon. 
Ba's1x. u. . | ba/ 
is often written n, but not according to ety- 
mology. ] | 
1. A ſmall veſſel to hold water for waſhing, 
or other uſes. 
Let one attend him with a ſilver baſin, 
Full of roſewater, and beftrew'd with flowers. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
We have little wells for infuſions, where the 
waters take the virtue quicker and better, than 
in veſſels and bi. Bacon. 
We behold a piece of filver in a 34%, when 
water is put upon it, which we could not diſ- 
evyer before, as under the verge thereof. 
: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


cannons and Ft 
4 
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2. A ſmall pond. 

On one fide of the walk you ſee this hollow 
$a/in, with its ſeveral little plantations lying con- 
veniently under the eye of the beholder. Spa. 

z. A part of the ſea incluted in rocks, with a 
narrow entrance. | 

The jutting land two ample bays divides 3 
The ſpacious i, arching rocks incloſe, 

A ſure defence from ev'ry ſtorm that 1 
ope. 
4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 8 
It this rotation does the ſeas affect, 
The rapid motion rather would eject 
The ſtores, the low capacious caves contain, 
And from its ample 5a/ caſt the main. Blackmore. 

5. A dock for repairing and building ſhips. 

6. In anatomy, a round cavity fituated be- 
_ tween the anterior ventricles of the brain. 

7. A concave piece of metal by which glaſs- 
grinders-form their convex glaſſes. 

8. A round ſheil or caſe of iron placed over a 
furnace in which hatters mould the matter of a 
hat into form. 

9. Bafins of a Bal:mce ; the ſame with the ſcales; 
one to hold the weight, the other the thing to be 
weighed. 

Ba's1s. ». /. [laſit, Lat.] | 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of a column 
or a building. 

It muſt follow, that paradiſe, being raiſed to 
this height, muſt have the compaſs of the whole 
earth for a baſis and foundation. Raleigh. 

Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That ſhake heaven's 54e. Milton. 

In altar wiſe, a ſtately pile they rear ; 

The Cafes broad below, and top advanc'd in air. 

Dryden. 

2. The loweſt of the three principal parts of a 
column, which are the bafis, ſhaft, and capital. 

_ Obſerving an Engliſh inſcription upon the 54s, 
we read it over ſeveral times. Addiſon. 

3- That on which any thing is raifed. | | 

Such ſeems thy gentle height, made only proud, 
To be the % of that pompous load, 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. 
Denham. 

4. The pedeſtal. 

How many times ſha!l Cæſar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pomyey's f, lies along 
No worthier than the duſt? Shak: {pearc. 
8. The ground-work or firſt principle of any 
thing. | 
Build me thy fortune upon the afis of valour. 
: Shakeſpeare. 

The friendſhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure ; 
Uurs has ſevereſt virtue for its baſs. Addijon. 

To BaSK. v. a. | backeren, Dutch, SH. J To 
warm by laying out in the heat : uſed almoſt al- 
ways of animals. 

And ſtretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
Bun at the fire his hairy ſtrength. Mlillon. 

He was deu himſelf in the gleam of the Gun. 


, Fr. bacile, bacind, Ital. It 


1 


der of law, his father is not known. 


| by Ffirange. | 


Near tis undaunted heart, was ty'd : 


BAS 

Tis al thy bufineſs, buſineſs how to ſhun, | 
To haft thy naked body in the ſun. Dryden. 

To BasSK. v. n. To he in the warmth. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood: 
That bath'd within, or Cat d upon his ſide, 
To tuneful ſongs their narrow throats apphy'd- 

: J 


. 


Unlock'd in covers let her freely run, 
To range thy courts, and b before the ſun. 


Some in the fields of pureſt æther play, 
And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. Pope. 

BASKET. n. ſ. | 6aſged, Welch; baſcauda, Lat. 
Barbara depictis venit baſcauda Britanns. Martial. ] 
A vellel made of twigs, ruſhes, or ſplinters, or 
ſome other flender bodies interwoven. 

Here is a baſket ; he may creep in, and throw 
foul linen upon him, as if going to bucking. 

85 Shakeſpeare, | 

Thus while I ſung, my ſorrows I deceiv'd, 
And bending oſiers into baſkets weav'd, Dryden, 

Poor Peg was forc'd to go hawking and ped- 
dling ; now and then carrying a baſket of fiſh to 
the market. | Arbuthnot. | 

Ba\5KET-HILT. nf. [from baſket and bile. ] A 
hilt of a weapon ſo made as to contain the whole 
hand, and defend it from being wounded. 

His puiſſant ſword unto his fide, 


With baſker-hilt that would hold broth, 
And ſerve for fight and dinner both. 
Their beef they often in their murrions ſtew'd, 
And in their ba/ker-hilts their bev'rage wow's 
| ing. 
BysKET-WoMAN. z. ſ. [from baſket and Pa 
man.] A woman that phes at markets with a baſ- 
ket, ready to carry home any thing that is bought. 
Bass. u. /. [ſuppoſed by Jus to be derived, 
like baſket, from ſome Britiſh word ſignifying a 
ru; but perhaps more properly written 5%, 
from the French 62/e.] A mat uſed in churches. 
Having woollen yarn, &2fs mat, or ſuch like, 
to hind them withal. Mortim. Hufbandry. 
To Bass. v. n. To ſound in a deep tone. 
: The thunder 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'd 
The name of Proſper ; it did C my treſpaſs. 
Shakeſp. 
g Bass. adj. [See BAs k.] In muſick, grave; 
cep. | 
Ba$SS-RELIEF. . . [from bas, and reli f, raiſ- 
ed work, Fr.] Sculpture, the figures of which do 
not ſtand out from the ground in their full pro- 
portion. Felibien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of bi- 
relief : in the firſt, the front figures appear almoſt 
with the full relief; in the ſecond they ftand out 
no more than one half ; and, in the third, much 
leſs, as in coins. | | 
Bass-vioL. Sce BASE-Vtor: 
On the ſweep of the arch lies one of the Muſes, 
playing on a S ¹̊7l. Di yden. 
Ba'ssa. Sce Basnaw. | 
Ba'ssET. u. /. [baſſet, Fr.] A game at cards, 
invented at Venice. 


Gameſters would no more blaſpheme ; and 


lady Dabcheek's baſet bank would be broke. 


3 Dennis. 
B 4850 RELIEVO. [Ital.] See Bass-xt- 
n. ſ. [ baſſon, Fr.] A muſical in- 


1. 1K . 

BAS SON. 

Bas SOON. ſtrument ot the wind kind, blown 
with a reed, and furniſh'd with eleven holes, 
which are ſtopped like other large flutes ; its dia- 
meter at bottom is nine inches, and it ſerves for 
the baſs in concerts of hautboys, Sc. Trevoux. 

Ba'ssock. x. /. The ſame with 6&:/c. 

BA'STARD. . . ſbftarda, Welch, of low 
birth; baſtarde, F : 

I. Baſtard, according to the civil and canon 
law, is a perſon born of a woman out of wed- 
lock, or not married ; fo that, according to or- 


Ayliffe. 
Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 
And ſent her boaſted b, to the war, Dryden. 


Tickell. | 


 Hudibras. | 


| ſucceeding to an inheritance. 


2. Any thing ſpurious or falſe, 


BAS 


| Words | 
But rooted In your tongue ; baſtard; and ſyllabley 
Of no allowance to your boſom's truth. Shak: p, 
A kind of ſweet wine. | | 
ore a pint of bafflard.— „ 
Then your brown ba/tard is your only drink. 
Shake /prare, 

Bs ARD. adj. [from the noun. ] 

1. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, inſenſible, 
a getter of more baflard children than war's a de- 
{troyer of men. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Spurious; not genuine; ſuppoſitious ; falſe ; 
adulterate. In this ſenſe any thing which bears 
ſome relation or reſemblance to another, is called 
ſpurious or baſtard. 

You may partly hope that your father got yon 
not, that you are not the Jew's daughter. That 
were a kind of baftard hope indeed. Shakcſp. 

Men who, under the diſguiſe of public good, 
purſue their own deſigns of power, and ſuch baj- 
tard honours as attend them. Temple. 

Ba's TARD Cedar Tree, | called puazuma in the 
Weſt Indies. ] 

To Ba's TARD. v. n. {fromthe noun.] To con- 
be. of being a baſtard ; to ſtigmatize with ba- 
tardly. 

She lived to ſee her brother beheaded, and her 
two ſons depoſed from the crown, baſtarded in 
their blood, and cruelly murdered. Aacon. 
7 Bs TARDIZE. v. a. [from rd.]! 

1. To convict of being a baſtard, _ 

2. To beget a baſtard. 

I ſhould have been what I am, had the maiden. 
lieſt ſtar in the firmament twinkled on my /e - 
diqin To ; Shake; * 

Ba's TARDLY. adj. | from baſtard.) In the mane 
ner of a baſtard ; ſpuriouſly. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
Tie ſoil's diſeaſe, and into cockle ſtrays ; 

Let the mind's thoughts but be tranſplanted ſo 
Into the body, and 4aſtard!y they grow. Horse. 

Bs TARDY. u. ſ. [from baſtard.] An unlawtul 
ſtate of birth, which diſables the baſtard, both 
according to the laws of God and man, from 
le. 
Once ſhe ſlandered me with St; | 


| But whether I be true begot, or no, 


That ſtill I ſay upon my mother's head. Shakeſp. 
In reſpe& of the evil conſequents, the wite's 


| adultery is worſe, as bringing baſtardy into a fa- 


mily. LY | Taylor. 
No more of bHardy in heirs of crowns. Pep... 
To BASTE. wv. u. participle paſt. ed, or bafien. 
[ b2ftonner, Fr. Bazata, in the Armorick dialect, 
ſignifies to ſtrike with a ſtick ; from which per- 
haps 6 en a ſtick, and all its derivatives, or col- 
laterals, may be deduced. } TY 
I. To beat with a ſtick. 
Quoth ſhe, I grant it is in vain 
For one that's &a/ed to feel pain; 
Becauſe the pangs his bones endure, 


Hudibrate 


Contribute nothing to the cure, 
Baſing; heavy, dry, obtuſe, 
Only dulneſs can produce: 
While alittle gentle jerking 
Swift. 


Sets the ſpirits all a-Working. 

2. Todrip butter, or any thing elſe, upon meat 
as it turns upon the ſpit. | 

Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, 3 
daſiing. Shake ere. 

3. Lo moiſten me qt on the ſpit by falling up- 
In it. 

The fat of roafted mutton falling on the birds 
will ſerve to he them, and ſo ſave time and but- 
ter. | Swifts 
4. To ſew flightly ; CLS, Fr. to ſtitch. ] 
BaSTINA'DE. 

Bas Tina'no. to. J. [4-ftomnad', Fr.] 

I. The act of beating with a cudgel; the blow 
given with a cudgel, by : 

But this courteſy was worſe than a Baffiaads to 
Zelmane ; ſo with rageful ey.s me dude him de- 
fend himieit. FEI Si. cney. 

And all thoſe harſh and rugged ſounds 


Of 42/8;nxadory cats and wounds. 2 


and appears only in th e ſummer evenings when 


BAT: 
1. It is fometimes taken for a Turkiſh puniſh- 
ment of beating an offender on the ſoles of his feet. 
To BAS TINA OE. N v. a. [from the noun ; baſ- 


To BAGS TINA DO. I toner, Fr.] To beat; to 
treat with the baſtinads. | 
Nick ſeized the longer end of the cudgel, and 


| with it began to baſfmade old Lewis, who had 


ſlunk into a corner, waiting the event of a ſquab- 
b Arbuthnot. 


le. 
Ba's TION. ay (baſtion, Fr.] A huge maſs of 
earth, ufually faced with ſods, ſometimes with 


brick, rarely with ſtone, ſtanding out from a 


rampart, of which it is a principal part, and was 


anciently called a bulwark. Harris. 
Toward : but how ? ay there's the queſtion ; 
Fierce the aſſault, unarm'd the baſtion. Prior. 


BaT. v. a. | bar, Sax. This word ſeems to 
have given rife to a great number of words in ma- 
ny languages; as, battre, Fr. to beat; batan, bartl, 
beat, batty, and others. It probably ſignified a 
weapon that did execution by its weight, 1n appo- 
ſition to a ſharp edge; whence whirlbat and orick- 


vat.] A heavy ſtick or club. 


A handſome bat he held 
On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Spenſer. 
They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones 
broken with bars. Hakewi!l. 
Bar. u. ſ. [veſpertilio, the etymology unknown. ] 
An animal having the body of a mouſe and the 
wings of a bird; not with feathers, but with a 


ſort of ſkin which is extended. It lays no eggs, | 


but brings forth its young alive, and ſuckles them. 
It never grows tame, feeds upon flies, inſets, and 
fatty ſubſtances, ſuch as candles, oil,” and cheeſe ; 


the weather is fine. ; Imet. 
When owls do cry, 

On the 6at's back do I fly. ___ Shaksſp. 
But then grew reaſon dark ; that fair ſtar no 

more | 
Could the fair forms of good and truth diſcern ; 
Hats they became who eagles were before; 

And this they got by their deſire to learn. Daves. 

Same animals are placed in the middle betwixt 
two kinds, as bats, which have ſomething of bir 
and beaſts. Locke. 
Where ſwallows in the winter ſeaſon keep, 
And how thedrowſy bat and dormouſe ſleep. Gay. 

BaT-FoWLiXG, u. g. from bat and fow!l.] A 
particular manner of birdcatching in the night- 
time, while they are at rooſt upon perches, trees, 
or hedges. They light torches. or ſtraw, and 


then beat the buſhes; upon which the birds flying 


to the flames, are caught either with nets or other- 
wiſe. 
| Yon would lift the moon out of her ſphere, if 
ſhe would continue in it five weeks without 
changing.—We ſhould ſo, and then go a 6at-forv!- 
ing. | Shakeſpeare. 
Bodies lighted at night by fire, muſt have a 


x brighter laſtre than by day; as ſacking of cities, 
_ bat-fowling. | 


Peac bam. 
BM ABLE. adj. [from bate.] Diſputable. 
Batabls ground ſeems to be the ground heret9- 

fore in queſtion, whether it belonged to England 

er Scotland, lying between both kingdoms. Corel. 
BaTCH. u. ſ. | from bake. ] | | 
1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 
The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the 
batch is drawn, or lays them in a warm ſtable. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, ſo 

as to have the ſame qualities. 

Except he were of the ſame meal and bath. 


Ben Fonſon. | 


Bx/TcurLoR, See BACHELOR. | 
Bark. . , perhaps contracted from debate. 
Strife; contention; as, a mak: bate. | 
To Bax k. v. a. {contracted from air. 

1. To leſſen any thing ; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With bated breath, and whiſp'ring humbleneſs, 

Say this ? Shk-ſp. Mer. of Venice. 
Nor envious at the fight ill 1 forbear | 

plenteous bowl, nor at my plentcous cheer. 

Dryden. | 


FD --- 
2. To fink the price. 


When the landholder's rent falls, he muſt ei- 


ther baze the labourer's wages, or, not employ, or 
not pay him. . : wy > + 
3- To leſſen a demand. 
Bate me ſome, and I will you ſome, and, 
as moſt debtors do, promiſe you infinitely. 
Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


To cut off; to take away. | 


Bat but the laſt, and tis what I would ſay. 
1 Dryden: Span. Friar. 

To BATE. v. u. 

r. To grow leſs, 

Bardol ph, am not I fallen away vilely ſince this 
laſt election? Do I not bare? do I not dwindle ? 
Why my ſkin hangs about me like an old lady's 
looſe gown. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 

2. Toremit : with ef before the thing. 

Abate thy ſpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryd. 

Bar xk ſeems to have been once the preterite of 
bite, as Shak:ſpeare uſes biting fauichion ; unleſs in 
the following lines, it may be rather deduced 
from beat. 

Yet there the ſteel ſtaid not but inly bare 
Deep in his fleſh, and open'd wide a red flood — 

Spenſer. 

Ba'TEFVUL. adj. | from bate and full. ] Conten- 
tious. : 
| He knew her haunt, and haunted in the ſame, 
And taught his ſheep her ſheep in food to thwart; 

Which ſoon as it did __ queſtion frame, 

He might on knees confeſs his guilty part. Sidney. 
| BA'TEMENT. n. f. [from abatement. ] Diminu- 
tion ; a term only uſed among artificers. 

To abate, is to waſte a piece o ſtuff; inſtead 
of aſking how much was cut off, carpenter's alk 
what batemem that piece of (tuff had. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

BATH. n. 1 bas, Saxon. ] 

1. A bath 1s either hot or cold, either of art or 
nature. Artificial baths have been in great eſteem 
with the ancients, eſpecially in complaints to be 


by opening the pores of the feet, and alſo in cuta- 
neous caſes. But the modern practice has greateſt 
recourſe to the natural baths; moſt of which a- 
bound with a mineral ſulphur, as appears from 
their turning filver and copper blackiſh. The cold 
baths are the moſt convenient ſprings, or reſerva- 
tories, of cold water to wach in, which the an- 
cients had in great eſteem ; and the preſent age 
can produce abundance of noble cures performed 
by them. Sumncy. 

Why may not the cold. bath, into which they 
plunged themſelves, have had ſome ſhare in their 
cure? Addiſon's Spec. 

2. A ſtate in which great outward heat is appli- 
ed to the body, for the mitigation of pain, or any 
other purpoſe. 

In the height of this bath, when I was more 
than half ſtewed in greaſe like a Dutch diſh, to be 
thrown into the Thames. Shakeſp. M. Wrves of N. 

Slory the birth of each day's life, ſore labour's 

4, 
Balm of hurt minds. Shakeſp. Macb. 

3. In chymiſtry it generally ſignifies a veſſel of 
water, in which another is placed that requires a 
ſofter heat than the naked fire. Balneum Marie 
is amiſtake, for ba/nzum maris, a ſea or water bath. 
A ſand heat is fometimes called balneum ſiccum, or 
ciner eum. Quincy. 

We ſee that the water of things diſtilled in wa- 
ter, which they call the bt, differeth not much 
from the water of things diſtilled by fire. Bacon. 

4. A ſort of Hebrew meaſure, containing the 
tenth part of an homer, or ſeven gallons and four 
pints, as a meaſure for things liquid; and three 
pecks aud three pints, as a meaſure for things dry. 

Calmet. 

Ten acres of vineyard ſhall yield ane bath, and 
the ſeed of an homer ſhall yield an ephah. 

 J1ſaiabv.1o. 

To BATHE..v. a. | baSian, Saxon.) 

1. To waſh, as in a bath. 

Others, on filver lakes and rivers bathed 
Their downy brealt, Milt. Paradiſe Le. 


| 


| 


relieved by revulſion, as inveterate head-aches, 


AT; 


Chancing to arbe himſelf in the river Cydaus 
| through the exceſſi ve coldneſs of 3388 de 


fell fick, near unto death, for three days, South. 
2. To ſupple or ſoften by the autward applica- 
tion of warm liquors. 
Bathe them and keep their bodies ſoluble the 
while by clyſters and lenitive boluſes. 
| Nimm Sagerys 
Tn babe your wounds in tears for my oitence. 
Drydez, 


3- To waſh any thing. 
Phoenician Dido ſtood, 
Freſh from her wound, her boſom btb in blood. 
Dryden. 
Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himſelf give way to Cinthia's wrath. 
Dryden. 
To BATHE. v. a. To be in the water, or in au 
reſemblance of a bath. | f | 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
I cannot tell. Sbateſp. Macbeth. 
; The delighted ſpirit | 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Sp 
The gallants dancing by the river ſide, 
They bathe in ſummer, aud in winter flide. Waller. 
But bathe, and, in imperial robes array d, 
Pay due devotions. Pope's Odyſſey. 
B iN, or AB&A'TING. prep. [from bate, or 
abate, This werd, though a participle in itſelf, 
ſeems often uſed as a prepoſition. } Except. 
The King, your brother, could not chooſe an 
advocate, 5 
Whom I would ſooner hear on any ſubjeR, 
Bating that only one, his love, than you. Rowes 
If we conſider children, we have little reaſon 
'to think, that they bring many ideas with them, 
 bating, perhaps, ſore faint ideas of hunger and 
thirſt. Locke ” 
| wood, with a uſed in beating linen when 
taken out of the buck. 
I remember the kiſſing of her batlet, and the 
cow's dugs that herpretty chopt hands had milked. 
Shakeſpeare. 
BaTo/ov. n. f. [baſton, or biten, Fr. formerly 
ſpelt ew ; 
1. A ſtaff or club. | 
We came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered te 
land ; but ſtraightway we ſaw divers of the peo» 
ple with baffoxs in their hands, as it were, forbid - 
ding us to land. Bacon New Alun. 
That does not make a man the worle, 
Although his ſhoulders with &a/-0: 
Be claw'd and cudgell'd to ſome tune. 
Hudiras. 


military honour. | 
Ba'r TA1LOUS. adj. [from burtaile, Fr.] Have 
ing the appearance of a batile ; warlike ; with a 
military appearance. | | 
He ſtarted up, and did himſelf prepare 
In ſun bright arms, and battai/ous. array. Fairfax. 
The French came foremoſt +ta;tailzus and bold. 


A firy region, ſtretch'd 
In hattailcus aſpect, and nearer view 
Briftled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid ſpears and helmets throng d. Diilion, 


BaTTAL1A. 1. ſ. Lartag lia, Ital.] 

1. The order of battle. a 

Next morning the king put his army into batta- 
lia. Clarendor.. 

2. The main body of an army in array, diſtin- 
guithed from the wings. | 

BaTTA'L10N. 1. /. | bataillon, Fr.] 

1. A diviſion of an army; a troop : a body of 
forces. It is now confined to the infantry, and 
the number is uncertain, but generally from five 
to eight hundred men. Some regiments conſiſt of 
one battalion, and others are divided into two, three, 
or more. 

When ſorrows come, they come not ſingl: ſpies, 
But in battalions. . SL 

In this 4attahton there were two officers, calt 24 


Therſites and Pandarus. Tathr. 


| BATLET. mn. , . bat.] A ſquare piece of 


2. A truncheon or marſhal's ſtaff; a badge of 


bakeſp. H. mt. 
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The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall, 
In heaps on heaps : one fate o'erwhelms them all. 
| Pope, 
2. An army. This ſenſe is not now in uſe. * 
Six or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power. 
— Why, our battalion trebles that account. Shakeſp 
To BAT TEN. v. a. [a word of doubtful ety mo- 
logy.] . 
1. To fatten, or make fat; to feed plenteouſſy. 
; We drove afield 
Bat'ning our flock with the freſh dews of night. 
| Milton, 
2. To fertilize. : . a 
The meadows here, with bat ning ooze enrich'd, 
Give ſpirit to the graſs ; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage ſhoots. Philihs, 
To BAT TEN. v.n. To grow fat; to live in in- 
dulgence. ; | : 


Shakeſpeare. 
Burniſh'd and hatt ning on their food, to ſhow = 
The diligence of careful herds below. 

The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his ſloth, and Batten on his ſleep. Dryden. 
As at full length the pamper'd monarch lay, 
Batt'ring in eaſe, and lumbering life away, Garth. 

Tway mice, full blythe and amicable, 
Batten beſide erle Robert's table. | 
While paddling ducks the ſtarding lake deſire, 
Or batt ning hogs roll in the ſinking mife. 
Gay's Paſtorals. 
BA TEN. . ſ. A word uſed only by workmen. 
A batten is a ſcantling of wood, two, three, or 
four inches broad, ſeldom above one thick, and 
tie length unlimited, Ma von. 
To BA TT ER. ». a, Fbattre, to bent, Fr.] | 
1. To beat; to heat down; to ſhatter; fre- 
Huently uſed of walls thrown down by artillery, 
or of the violence of engines of war. 

To appoint battcrimg rams againſt the gates, to 
#aft a mount, and to build a fort. 
Iheſe hanghty words of hers 

Have hatt me like roaring cannon ſhot, 
And made me almott yield upon my knees. Shake/. 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Fad 5atter'd been with golden rain: 
Thunder itfelf had fail'd to paſs. Waller. 
Be then, the naval ſtores, the nation's care, 
ew ſhips to build, and ba7ter'dto repair. Di yd. 
2. To wear with beating, 
Crowds to the caſtle mounted up the ſtreet, 
Batt'ring the pavement with their courſer's feet. 
; Dryden. 
Tf you have a ſilver faucepan for the kitchen 
aſe, let me adviſe von to &azrer it well; this will 
ſew coyſtant good houſe-keeping. 
h Sevift's Directians to the Cook. 
3. Applied to perſons ; to wear out with ſervice. 
The bett+*d veteran ſtrumpets here, 
Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeſt ear. Southern. 
I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would 
willingly end my days in peace. 
Arbuth. Hi. of John Bull. 
As the ſame dame, experienc'd in her trade, 


By names of toaſts retails each batt-r'd jade. Pope. 


To BATTER. v. z. A word uſed only by work- 
men. PT 
The fide of a wall, or any timber that bulges 
from its bottom or foundation, is ſaid to 6atter. 
Maxon. 
B\'TTER. . /. from To batter.] A mixture of 


ſeveral ingradients beaten together with ſome li- 


quor; ſo called from its being ſomuch beaten. 
One would have all things little, hence has try'd 
Turkey poults freſh from th' egg in better fry'd. 
SL | King. 
BVTTERER. x. /. n batter, ] He that batters. 
ByTTERY. . . [from batter, or batterir, Fr.) 
1. The act of battering. | ; 
Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 
*Gainit fort of reaſon, it to overthrow. Fairy N. 
F.orthly minds, like mud walls, reſiſt the ſtrong- 
eſt battrriec. ; Locke. 
2. The inftruments with which a town is bat- 
tered, placed in order for action; a line of cannon. 
Where is beſt place to make our bat ry next ?— 
ol think at the north gate. Sp. Henry VI. 


| Prinr.- 


Exekicl. 


1 


Dryden. 


| 


BAT 
It plants this reaſoning and that argument, this 
eonſequence and that diſtinction, like ſo many in- 
tellectual batteries, till at length it forces a way 
and paſſage into the obſtinate incloſed truth. South. 
See, and revere th' artillery of heav'n, 
Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeſt driven: 
A dreadfu! fire the floating bat: vie make, 
O'ertura the mountain, and the foreſt ſhake. 
. | Blackmore. 
3- The frame, or raiſed work, upon which can- 
ons are mounted. 
4+ {In law. ] A violent ſtriking of any man. In 
an action againſt a ſtriker, one may be found guil- 
ty of the aſſault, yet acquitted of the battery. 
There may therefore be aſſault without battery ; 
but 5attery always implies an aſſault. Chambers. 
Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to 


- Ws 85 | knock him about the ſconce with a dirty ſhovel, 
Follow your function, go and batten on cold bits. 


and will not tell him of his action and bazrery ? 
| Shak <ſpeare . 
Sir, quo' the lawyer, not to flatter ye, | 
You have as good and fair a battery, 
As heart can with, and need not ſhame 
The proudeſt man alive to claim. Hudibras. 
B4'TT1SH. adj. [from bat.] Reſembling a bat. 
To be out late in a 6a!t/Þþ humour. 1 
5 Cyxentleman Laſtructed. 
BATTLE. ». ſ. [bataille, Fr.] 
1. A fight; an encounter between oppoſite ar, 


mies. We generally ſay a battle of many, and a 


combat of two. | 
The Engliſh army that divided was 

Into two parts, is now conjoin'd in one; 

And means to give you battl- preſently. Shak:ſp. 
The barzle done, and they within our power, 

She'll never ſee his pardon. Shaft. ſpare. 

The race is not to the ſwift, nor the battle to 
the ſtrong. | Iz 

So they joined bat?/-, and the heathen being diſ- 
comfited fled into the plain. 

2. A body of forces, or diviſion of an army. 

The king divided his army into three bate/-s ; 
whereof the vanguard only, with the wings, came 
to fight. „ acon. 

3- The main body, as diſtin from the van and 
rear. | 

Angus led the avant-guard, himſelf followed 
with the Battle a good diſtance behind, and after 
came the arrier. Hayward. 

4. We ſay to join battle; to give battle. 

To Ba/TTLF. v. 1. | batailler, Fr.] To join bat- 
tle; to contend in fight. . | 

'Tis ours by craft and by ſurprize to gain : 


'Tis yours to meet in arms, and Su in the plain. 


| Prior. 
We receive accounts of ladies battling it on both 


I own, he hates an action baſe, 
His virtues 62:77/g with his place. Swift. 
B4/TTLE-ARRAY. u. ſ. [See BATTLE and Ar- 

NA.] Array, or order of battle, 

Txvo parties of fine women, placed in the op- 
poſite ſide boxes, ſeemed drawn up in batte array 
one againſt another. Aaddiſin. 

BAT TLE-AX R. 1. ſ. A weapon ufed anciently, 
probably the ſame with a 510. | 

Certain tinners, as they were working, found 
ſpear heads, battl:-axes, and ſwords of copper, 
wrapped in linen clouts. Care. 

BAT TIE DOOR. x. ,. [ſo called from dor, ta- 
ken for a flat board, and 4az:/-, or /friking.] An 
inſtrument with a handle and a flat board, uſed 
in play to ſtrike a ball, or ſhuttlecock. | 

Play-things, which are above their ſkill, as tops, 
gigs, botrl:doors, and the like, which are to be 


| uſed with labour, ſhould indeed be procured them. 


Locke. 

Ba'TTrL.eMENT. „. generally ſuppoſed to 
be formed from Stele, as the parts from whence 
a building is defended aginſt aſſailants; perhaps 
only corrupted from ent, Fr.] A wall raiſed 
round the top of a building, with embraſures, 
or interſtices, to look through, to annoy an ene- 


my. 
And fixed his head upon our Ba- lemen't. 
; Shakeſpears's Macbeth, 


Thou ſhalt make a 6attloment for thy roof that | 


1 Maccabees. } 


Eceleſ. | 


—— 


* A * 


thou bring not blood upon thy houfe, if any man 
1. | | | Deuteron:my a: 

Through this we paſs 

Up to the higheſt baltlement, from whence 

The Troj2ns threw their darts. Dienbam. 
Their ſtandard planted on the battliment, | 


| Deſpair and death among the ſoldiers ſent, Dry, 
No, I ſhan't envy him, who'er he be, 
That ſtands upon the hatr/:men!s of ſtate; _ | 
I'd rather be ſecure than great. Norris, 


The weighty mallet deals reſounding blows, 
Till the proud 6attlements her tow'rs incloſe. Gay, 
Ba'TTY. adj. from bat.] Belonging to a 
bat. : h 
Till o'er their brows death counterfeiting ſleep, 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep, 
| ; Shak: ſpeare, 
Ba'vaRov. n. . A kind of cloak or ſurtout, 
Let the loop'd 52varoy the fop embrace, 
Or his deep cloke be ſpatter'd o'er with lace. Gay, 
BM EE. z. ſ. A word uſed in Scotland, aud 
the northern counties, for a halfpenny. | 
Tho' in the draw'rs of my japan bureau, 
To lady Gripeall I the Czfars ſhow, 
"Tis equal to her ladyſhip or me 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee. 
Brampſt. Man of Taſte, 
Ba'viv. ». f. [of uncertain derivation.} A 
ſtick like thoſe bound up in faggots ; a piece of 
waſte wood. | NE 
He rambled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters and raſh bavin wits, Fe 
Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt. SH. Hen, IV. 
For moulded to the life in clouts, 8 
Th' have pick'd from dunghills thereabouts, 


He's mounted on a hazel bavin, 


A crop'd malignant baker gave him. Hudibxai. 
The truncheons make billet, 5avin, and coals. 
| Mortimer, 
To BAULE. See BAL Kk. | 
Ba/wBLE. n. . ¶ Haubellum, in barbarous Latin, 
ſignified a jewel, or any thing valuable, but not 
neceſſary. Omnia Bauubella ſua dedit Othini, Hove 
den. Probably from , Fr.] A gewgaw ; 2 
trifling piece of finery; a thing of more ſhow 
than uſe; a trifie. It is in general, whether 
apphed to perſons or things, a term of contempt. 
She haunts me in every place. I was on ths 
ſea bank with ſome Venetians, and thither comes 
the bautl;, and falls me thus about my neck. 
| Shakefpeare's Othello, 
| It is a paltry cap, | 
A cuſtard coffin, a ble, a filken pie 
; Shak-ſprare. 
If, in our conteſt, we do not interchange uſe - 
ful notions, we ſhall traffick toys and baw#!+s. 
| Government of the Tong ute 
This ſhall be writ to fright the fry away, 
Who draw their little 6aw-/:;s, when they play. 
| Dryden, 
A lady's watch needs neifher figures nor wheels; 
'Tis envugh that tis loaded with 44wblcs and ry 
: rie. 
Our author then, to pleaſe you in your way, 
Preſents you now a bare of a play, 
In gingling rhyme. Granville 
A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 
Inherits every virtue round, 
As emblems of the ſovereign pow'r; 
Like other bazv5l:s of the Tow'r. Sue. 
BA PING. adj, [from bawbl-]. Trifling 3 
contemptible: a word not now in uſe, except in 
converſation. 725 . 
A bhin veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow draught and hulk unpriz d;, 
With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make, 
With the moft noble bottom of our fleet. Sbat-ſ. 
Ba/wonck. . 4 perhaps from bean, or Land- 
and coc h.] A familiar word, which feems to 
ſignify the ſame as Fne fellow. 
Why, how now, my barvceck? how doſt thou, 
chuck ? 3 Shak-ſreare's Twelfth Night. 
BAM P. u. ſ. [4aud:, old Fr.] A procurer, 


or procureſs ; one that introduces men and wo- 


men to each other, for the promotion of de- 


bauchery. 
It 


| $awds, at the ſame time, for the whole court. 


practice of a bawd.] 


ing whores and rogues together. Ayliffe. 


| bawdry, or he ſleeps. 


_xeaerally applied to language. 


Dan %2w? when T am deaf, and tread ſoftly when 


BAW 


Tf your worſhip will take ocder for the drabs 
and the knaves, you need not to fear the had". 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
This commodity, 
This heb, this broker, this all-changing word, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Our author calls colouring lena ſororis, the bawwd 
of her ſiſter defignz ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe 
paints her, ſhe procures for the deſign, and 
makes lovers for her. | Dryden. 
To BAW. v. a. {from the noun.) To pro- 
cure; to provide gallants with ſtrumpets. 
Leucippe is agent for the king's luſt, and 


| Addiſon. 
And in four moriths a batter'd harridan ; 
Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, and 
ſhrunk, 
To bawd for others, and go ſhares with punk. 
| Swift. 
Ba'wvrLy. adv. [from bawdy.] Obſcene! y. 
Ba'wpiNESS. v. ſ. [from barody.] Obſceneneſs. 
BAN DKI E. z. {. [See BALDKIex. ] A belt. 
Freſh garlands too, the virgins temples crown'd ; 
The youths gilt ſwords wore at their thighs, with 
filver bawdricks bound. Chapman's Iliad. 
BV DRY. . . ſ contrafted from baude, the 


1. A wicked practice of procuring and bring- 


Cheating and bawdry go together in the world. 
| L'Eftrange. 

2. Obſcenity; unchaſte language. 
Pry'thee ſay on; he's for a jig, or a tale of 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
I have no ſalt : no hadi he doth mean: | 
For witty, in his language, is obſcene. Ben Jonſen. 
It is moſt certain, that barefaced bawdry is the 
pooreſt pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 
Bawny. adj. [from bawd.] Obſcene ; unchaſte: 


The 6awdy wind that kiſſes all it meets, 
I: huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear't. 

Only they, | 
That come to hear a merry baꝛudy play, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſpeare, 
Not one poor bawdy jeſt ſhall dare appear; 
For now the batter'd veteran trumpets here 


Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeſt ear. Southern. 


Ba'wpY-HoOtSF., t. ſ. A houſe where traffick 
15 made by wickedneſs and debauchery. 

Has the pope lately ſhut up the bawdy-houſes, or 
does he continue to lay a tax upon ſin ?. ennis. 

To BAW. v. n. | baby Lat. | 

1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, whe- 
ther for joy or pain. A word'always uſed in con- 
tempt. : 

They bab for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, | 
And ftill revolt when truth would ſet them free. 

4 Million. 

To cry the oauſe up heretofore, 
And bary! the hiſhops out of door. Hudibras. 
Through the thick ſhades th' eternal ſeribler 


| barbl; > h 
And ſhakes the ſtatues on their pedeſtals. Dryden. 


From his lov'd home no lucre him can draw;  Embolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay ; - 


The ſenate's mad decrees he never ſavy ; 


Nor heard at bawting bars corrupted law. Dryden. | 
Lond menaces were heard, and foul diſgrace {| 


And bewtling in famy, in language baſe, 
Till ſenſe was loſt in found, and ſilence fled the 
place. > Dryden's Fables. 
So en the tune ful Margarita's tongue 


*AY . 


The lining nymphs, arid ravifh'd heroes hung; 


Tut cits and fops the heav n. born mufick blame, | 


Ard b, and hiſs, and damn her into fame. 
Smith, 
I dave a race of orderly elderly people, who 


I am only giddy arid would fNeop. 

2. To cry 25 afroward child. | 
„ Alittle child was 52wffg, and a woman chiding 
* | UD Fftrange. 


| rogue did b / and make ſuch a noiſe. 


and this colour is various, either a light lay or a 


is ſhut in on all ſides, except at the entrance. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


of eſcape. 
mong hounds at the bay, and was beſieged and 


BAY 


cried for, they would never, with bawl/ing and pec- 
viſhneſs, contend for maſtery. Locke. 

My huſband took him in, a dirty boy; it was 
the buſineſs of the ſervants to attend him, the 


Alrtuth. Hiſt, of Jabs Bull. 

To BawL. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 
It grie ved me, when I ſaw labours which had 
colt fo much, be about by common hawkers. ; 


Sewift. 
Ba. EL. nf. A Kind of hawk. Dian. 
BWW SIN. . . A badger, Did. 


Bay. adi. | Ladies, Lat.] 


A bay horſe is what is 1aclining to a cheinut ; 


dark tay, according as it is leſs or more deep. 
There are alfo coloured horſes, that are called dap- 
pled bays. All bay horſes are commonly called 
brown by the common people. 

Al lay horſes have black manes, which diſtin- 
guiſh them from the ſorrel, that have red or white 
manes. 

There are light bays and gilded bays, which are 
ſomewhat of a yellowith colour. The cheſnut 
hay is that which comes neareſt to the colour of the 
cheſnut. Farrier's Dif. 
My lord, you gave good words the other day of 
a bay courſer T rode on. Tis yours becauſe you 
liked it. Shakeſpeare. 
Poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride on a lay trot- 
ting horſe over four inch'd bridges. Shakeſpeare. 

His colour'd grey 
For beauty dappled, or the brighteſt bay. Dryd:n. 
BAY. 2. /. [bay, Dutch. ] 
1. An opening into the land, where the water 


A reverend Syracuſan merchant 

Who put unluckily into this bay. Shakeſpeare. 
We have alſo ſome works in the midſt of the 
ſea, and ſome bays upon the ſhore for ſome works, 
wherein is required the air and vapour of = ſea. 
E cen. 
Hail, ſacred ſolitude, from this calm oy | 
I view the world's tempeſtuous ſea. ofcommon, 
Here in a royal bed the waters ſleep, 
When tir'd at fea, within this S they creep. 

| Dryden. 

Some of you have bay. | Dryden. 

2. A pond head raiſed to keep in ſtore of water | 
for driving a mill. 

BAV. n. ſ. [abboi, Fr, ſignifies the laſt extre- 
mity; as, Innocence eſt aux abboins. Boileau. Inno- 
cence is in the utmoſt diſtreſs. It is taken from abba, | 


moſt upon bim.) 


This ſhip for green hours, ſate like a ſtag a- 


fought with, in turn, by fifteen great ſhips. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 
Fair liberty, purſu'd and meant a prey, 
To lawleſs power, here turn'd, and ſtood at &ay, | 
Denlam. 
Nor flight was left. nor hopes to force his:yvay ; 


Reſolv*d on death, he diſſipates his fears, 
And bounds aloft againſt the pointed ſpears. Dy yd. | 
2. Some writers, perhaps miſtaking the mean- | 
ing, have uſed bay as referred to the affailant, 
for diſtance beyond which no approach could be 
made, 
All, fir'd with noble ernulation, ftrive ; 
And, with a ſtorm of darts, to diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay, from far 
On his Vuleanian orb, ſuſtainꝰd the war. Dryden. 
We have now, for ten years together, turned 
the whole force and en of the war, where 
the enemy was beſt able to hold us at bay. | Saut. 
Bav. n. ſ. In architecture, a term uſed to ſig- 
nify the Re, of a building : as if a barn 
confiſts of a floor and two heads, where they lay 
corn, they calb-it a barn of two bays. Theſe bays 


eight, ten, or at moſt fifteen days. 


-promiſcuouſly with woollen 


with tbe modern kind. 


BY 


from ten to twelve broad, and uſually twenty 
fect long, which is the breadth of the barn. 
Builder's Dict᷑. 
If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I'll rent 
the ſaireſt Louſe in it after threepence a bay. Sate. 
There may be kept one thouſand buſhels in 
each hay, there being ſixteen bays, each eighteen 
feet long, about ſeventeen wide, or three hundred 
ſquare feet in each Say. Mortimer, 
Bay Tree. | laurus, Lat.] The tree, as is gene- 
rally thought, which is tranſlated laurel, and of 
which honorary garlands were anciently made. 
I have ſeen the wicked in great power, and 
ſpreading himſelf like a green bay tree. Pſalms. 
Bav. n. /, A poetical name for an honorary 
crown or garland, beſtowed as a prize for any 
kind of victory or excellence. 


Beneath his reiga thall Euſden wear the bays. 


To Bar. v. n. [ abboyer, Fr. 
1. To bark as a dog at a thief, or at the game 
which he purſues. AE 
And all the while ſhe ſtood upon the. ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never ceaſe to bay. Fairy N 
The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſely bay'd; 
The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid ; 
She rent the heav'n with loud laments, imploring 

aid. Dryden's Fables. 
2. | from bay an incloſed place.] To encompaſs 
about ; to ſhut in. 

We are at the ſtake, 
And bay'd about with many enemies. Shakeſ. 
To Bax. v. a. To follow with barking; to 
bark at. 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in the wood of- Crete they 5ay'd the boar 
With hounds of Sparta. Shake. 
If he ſhould do ſo, 

He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welſh 
Baying him at the heels. Shakeſ. 
Bay Salt, Salt made of ſea water, which re- 
ceives its conſiſtence from the heat of the ſun, and 
is fo called from its brown colour. By letting the 


ſea water into ſquare pits or baſons, its ſurface 


being ſtruck and agitated by the rays of the ſun, 
it thickens at firſt imperceptibly, and becomes 


covered over with a ſlight cruſt, which hardening 


by the continuance of the heat, is wholly con- 
verted into ſalt. The water in this condition is 
ſcalding bot, and the cryſtallization is perfected in 
Chambers. 
All eruptions of air, though ſmall and flight, 
give ſound, which we call crackling, puffing, 


the barking of a dog at hand, and thence ſignified | ſpitting, &c. as in bay ſalt and bay leaves caſt into 
the condition of. a ſtag when the hounds were al- | fire. 8 Bacon. 


Bay Window. A window jutting outward, and 


1. The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded by ene- | therefore forming a kind of bay or hollow in the 
mies, and obliged to face them by an impoſſibility room 


It hath bay ai tranſparent as barricadoes. 


| + 
Bay Yarn. A denomination ſometimes uſed 
Chember:. 


arn. 
BAV ARD. u. ſ. | from . bay horſe. Blind 


bayard moves the mill. Philips. 


vox Er. . ſ. [ bayonette, Fr.] A ſhort ſword 
or dagger fixed at the end of a muſket, by which 
the foot held off the horſe. 
One of the black ſpots is long and lender, and 
reſembles a dagger or &ayorct, Wedward, 
BayZE. See BaAlZE. 
BDE'LLIUM. n. ſ. | £820; 939 An aro- 
matick gum brought from the Levant, uſed as a 
medicine, and a perfume. Bdallium is mentioned 
both by the ancient naturaliſts and in ſcripgure ; 
bur it is doubtful-whether any of theſe be the ſame 
\ Chamoers., 

This bde{{:um is à tree of the bigneſs of an olive, 
whexevf. Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldeth 
a certain gum, ſweet to ſmell to, but bitter in 
taſte, called alſo bdalliam. The Hebrews take the 
loadſtone for bde/lium. Rakigh. 

To BE. v. n. | This word is ſo remarkably irre- 
gular, that it is neceſſary to ſet down many of its 
Lormtiuations. 118 

Preſent. I am, thou art, he ts, awe are. &c. 


If they were never fuffered to have what: they 


are from fourteen io twenty fect long, and floors 


com t anx 17 anon, Sax. 
Vol. I. No. 5 T : Preter, 
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Preter. I was, thou ua or wert, be wat, 
PAT» p=XNEC, Pay, 
We Were, &c. 
phon, Sax. | | 
The conjunctive mood. 1 | 
| T be, thou best, he be, we be, &c. 
beo, birt, beo, beon, Sax.) 
1. To have ſ»me certain ſtate, condition, qua- 
lity, or accident; as, the man is wiſe. 
Seventy ſenators died 
By their proſcriptions, Cicero bing one. Shake/, 
He hath to-night hen in unuſual pleaſure. Shake/. 
Be what thou hop'tt to bc, or what thou art, 
Reſign to death, it is not worth enjoying. Shake. 
Be but about | | | 
To fay ſhe is a goodly lady, and | 
The juſtice of your hearts will add thereto, 
Tis pity ſhe is not honeit, honourable. Shake. 
Let them ſhew the former things what they 52, 
that we may conſider them. : Tſatah, 
| Therefore be ſure, 
Thou, whenthe bridegroom with his feaſtful friends 


Paſſes to bliſs at the mid hour of night, 


Haſt gain'd thy entrance, virgin wiſe and pure. 


Milton. 
It is not eaſy to diſcern what ſuch men would 
be at. Stilling fleet 


To ſay a man has a clear idea of quantity, with- 
ont knowing how great it is, 76 to ſay, he has the 
clear idea of the number of the ſands, who knows 
not how many they be. Locke. 

2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the verb 
paſſive is formed. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
J left this vault to brag of. Shake. 
3. To exiſt; to have exiſtence. 
The times have Een, 
That when the brains were out the man would 
die. Macbeth. 


Here ceaſe, ye powꝰ'rs, and let your vengeance end, 


Troy is no more, and can no more offend. Dryden. 


All th' impoſlibilities which poets. 
Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, 
Shall fooner se. N 

To be contenss his natural deſire; 
He aſk&5 no angel's wing, nor ſeraph's fire. Pope. 
4. Lo have ſomething by appointment or rule. 


O, We. 


If all political power be derived omy from | 


Adam, and be to deſcend only to his ſucceflive 
heirs, by the ordinance of God, and divine inſti- 
ration, this is a right antecedent and paramount to 
all government. Locke. 
5. Let n k. Do not meddle with; leave untouched. 
Let be, ſaid he, my prey. Dryden. 
BEACH. . . The ſhore ; particularly that part 
that is daſhed by the waves; the ſtrand. | 
The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Deep to the rocks of heil, the gather'd beach 

They faſtened, and the mole immenſe wrought on, 

Over the foaming deep. Milt) 
They find the waſhed amber further out upon 

the beaches and ſhores, where it has been longer 

expoſed. 
B&ACHED. adj. [from beach.] Expoſed to the 

Waves. 

Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 

Upon the b-ached verge of the ſalt flood; 

Which once a day, with his emboſled froth, 

The turbulent ſurge ſha!l cover. Shakeſpeare. 
B&aciv. adj. | from beach.] Having beaches. 
The beuchy girdle of the ocean 

Too wile for Neptune's hips. Shakeſpeare. 
Br/acox. x. ſ. | beacon, Sax. from becn, a ſig- 

nal, and becnan, whence beckon, to make a ſignal. ] 
r. Something raiſed on an eminence, to be fired 

on the ay ch of an enemy, to alarm the country. 
His b auig eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhields, 

Did i: wvith wrath, and fparkled living fire; 

As two broad 6::cons ſet in open fields, 

Send forth their flames. Fairy Queen. 

Nodeſt doubt is called 

The becon of the wiſe. Shake/. 

The king ſcemed to account of Perkin as a May- 


par: et had given order for the watching of 


beucon upon the coaſts, and erecting more * 


they ſtood too thin. Bacen. 


Woodward. 


B E A 


No flaming beacons caſt their blaze afar, 


thein from rocks, ſhallows, and ſandbanks. 
Bxab. n. ſ. bende, prayer, Saxon. ] 


to be at prayer. c 
That aged dame, the lady of the place, 


Thy voice I ſeem in every hymn to hear, 
With every 6cd I drop too ſoft a tear. Pope. 


ment. 
With amber bracelets, $eads, and all ſuch knav'ry. 


3- Any globular bodies. 
Thy ſpirit within thee h:th been ſo at war, 


That 6cd4s of ſweat have ſtood upon thy brow. 
|  Shakejp. 


bottom. | Boyle. 
Br ab Tree. [ {zrdurach.] A plant. 
B&AaDL Es. 1. /. by del, Sax. a meſſenger; Sedeau, 
er. bede!, Sp. bedelle, Putch. ] 
I. A meſlenger or ſervitor belonging to a court. 
Cowel, 
2. A petty officer in pariſhes, whoſe buſineſs it 
iS to punith petty offenders. | 
A dog's obey'd in office. _ 
Thou raſcal bd , hold thy bloody hand: 
Why doſt thou lath that whore? # Shakef. 
They ought to be taken care of in this condition, 
either by the bead/e or the magiſtrate. 
Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The bead!:*; lath ſtill flagrant on their back. Pr or. 
 BYapkoLL. ». . [from bead and roll, } A cata- 
logue of thoſe who are to be mentioned at prayers. 
The King, for the better credit of his eſpials 
abroad, did ute to have them curſed by name 
amongſt the beadro!! of the king's enemies. 


BA DS MAN. n. /. [from bead and man.] A man 
employed in praying, generally in praying for 
another. | | | 

An holy hoſpital, 
In which feven 6c.:djmen, that had vowed all 
Their life to ſervice of high heaven's King. Fairy Q. 
In thy danger, | 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer; 
For I will de thy 4-adſman, Valentine. Shakeſ. 

BAG l. E. 1. . big le, Fr.] A ſmall hound with 
which hares are hunted. | 57 

The reit were various huntings. | 
The graceful goddeſs was array'd in green; 

About her feet were little beagle; ſeen, 
That watch'd with upward eyes the motions of 
their queen. x Dryden's Fables. 

To plains with well-bred beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare, Pope. 

BEAK. ». /. ec. Fr. pig, Welch. | 

1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 

His royal bird 


Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys Bis beach, 


As when his god is pleas'd. Shakeſ. Cymbeline. 

He ſaw the ravens with their horny beats 

Food to Elijah bringing. Milton's Par. Regained. 
The magpye, lighting on the ſock, | 15 

Stood chattering with inceſſant din, : 

And with her Let gave many a knock. Swif?, 
2. A piece of braſs like a beak, fixed at the 

end of the ancient gallies, with which they pierced 


fore-part of a ſhip. . 

With boiling pitch another, near at hand, 
From friendly Sweden brought, the ſeams inſtops; 
Which well laid o'er, the ſalt ſea waves withſtand, 
And ſhakes them from the riſing beak in drops. 

| Dryden. 
3. A beak is alittle ſhoe, at the toe, about an 
inch long, turned up and faſtened in upon the 


fore-part of the hoof, Farricr's Diet, 


The dreadful ſignal of invaſive war. G.y. 
2, Marks erected, or lights made in the niglt, 
to direct navigators in their courſes, and warn 


I. Small globes or balls of glats or pearl, or 
other ſubſtance, ſtrung upon a thread, and uſed by 
the Romaniſts to count their prayers ; from whence 
the phraſe 2 fell beads, or to be at one's beads, is 


Who all this while was buſy at her beads. Farry . 


2. Little balls worn about the neck for orna- 
With ſcarfs and fans, and double charge of bray'ry, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Several yellow lumps of amber almolt like &ad-, 
with one fide flat, had faſtened themſelves to the 


Spectater- 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


will accordingly decline. 


their enemies. It can now be uſed only for the 


B E A 


tue ipout of a cup; a prominence of land. 

Cuddenbeak, from a well advanced promon— 
tory, which entitled it beak, taketh a proſpect ot 
the river. 5 f Curows Survey. 

Br/aKED. adj, Ip beak. } Having a beat ; 
having the form of a beak. 

And queſtion'd every guſt of rugged winds, 
That blows from oif each beaked promontory. 

| Mi ton. 

BAE ER. nf. [from beat. ] A cup with a ſpout 
in the form of a bird's beak. 

And into pikes and muſqueteers, 
Stampt beer, cups and porringers. 
With dulcet bev'rage this the Seater crown'd, 

Fair in the midſt, with gilded cups around. 
BEAL, 1. /. [bolla, Ital.] A whelk orpimple. 
To BEAL.'v. a. | from the noun.] To ripen ; to 

gather matter, or come to a head, as a tore does. 
BEAM. ». /. beam, Sax. a tree. ] 
1. The main piece of timber that ſupports the 


|] houſe. 


A beam is the largeſt piece of wood in a build- 
ing, which always lies croſs the building or the 
walls, ſerving to ſupport the principal rafters of 
the roof, and into which the feet of the principal 
rafters are framed. No building has leſs than two 
beams, one at each head. Into theſe, the girders of 
the garret floor are alſo framed; and if the build- 
ing be of timber, the teazel-tenons of the poſts are 
framed. The proportions of beams in or near 
London, are fixed by act of parliament. A 40 
fifteen feet long, muſt be ſeven inches on one ſide 


| its ſquare, and five on the other ; if it be ſixteen 


feet long, one ſide muſt be eight inches, the othes 
fix ; and fo proportionable to their lengths. 
Builder's Dif, 
The building of living creatures is like the build- 
ing of 'a timber houſe ; the walls and other parts 
have columns and 6:ams, but the roof is tile, or 


TIN" 


lead, or ſtone. - Bacon. 
le heav'd, with more than human force, to 
move 


A weighty ſtone, the labour of a team, 
And rais'd from thence he reach'd the neighb'ring 
Beam. 8 % a HD ven. 


muſt have more length than thickneſs, by which 


it is diſtinguiſhed from a block. 


But Lycus ſwifter, 
Springs to the walls and leaves his focs behind, 
And ſnatches at the beam he firſt can find. 
Dryden s Ainead, 
3. That part of a balance, at the ends of wiuch 
the ſcales are ſuſpended. 
Poiſe the cauſe in juſtice” equal ſcales, | 
Whoſe beam ſands ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe pre- 
vails. Shakeſpeares 


be in horizontal ſituation : but if either the weights 
alone be equal, or the diſtances alone, the 6-.:»7 
== Wilkins, 
4. The horn of a ſtag, 
And taught the woods to echo to the ſtream 
His dreadful challenge, and his claſhing beam. 
| C Denbam. 
F. The pole of a chariot; that piece of wood 
which runs between the horſes. 
ſuturna heard, and ſeiz'd with mortal fear, 
Forc'd trom the beam her brother's charioteer. 
N Dryden. 
6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood 
belonging to the loom, on which the web is gra- 
dually rolled as it is wove. $ 
The ſtaff of his ſpear was like a weaver's bran. 
- I Cbr . 
7. BEAM of an Anchor, The ſtraight part or 
ſhank of an anchor, to which the hooks axe faſtened. 
8. Beam Compaſſes. A wooden or braſs inſtru- 
ment, with ſliding ſockets, to carry ſev-ral ſhift- 
ing points, in order to draw circles with very 
long radii ; and uſeful in large projectiens, for 


n. 


drawing the furniture on wall dials. Ilarrit. 
9. Lrunnebeam, Sax. a ray of the ſun.] The 
TE 33y 


4. Any thing ending in a point like a. beak ; 33 


FH idiBy i, 


2. Any large and long piece of timber; a bran 


If the length of the ſides of the balance, and the 
weights at the ends be both equal, the beam will 


> a deb ad 


That the precipitation might downſtretch 


Of boars, and bean ſtags in toils engage. 


- Gothick. 


"Th vo different ſenſes. 


BEA 


ray of light omitted from ſome luminous body, or | 
3 by the eye. 
Pile ten Hills on the Tarpeian rock, 


Below the beam of fight, Shakef. C erinlanus. 
Pleaſing, yet cold, like Cynthia's ſilver team. 
Dryden 
As heav'n' $ bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour. 
Pope. 
To BEAM. . u. [from the noun.] To emit 8 
or beams. 
Each emanation of his fires 
That beams on carth, each virtue he infpires. Pope. 
Bram Tree. A ſpecies of wild fervice. 
B/ AMY. dj. {from bem. 1 
x. Radiant; ſhining; emitting beams, 
All-ſeeing ſun ! © 
Hide, hide in ſhameful night, thy beamy head. Smich. 
2. Having the weight or matlineſs of a beam. 
His double-biting axe, and beamy ſpear ; 


Each aſking a gigantic force to rear. Dryden's Fables. | 


3. Having horns or antlers. 
Rouze from their deſert dens the briſtled rage 


Dryden's Firgil. 

BEAN. » /. [ faba, Lat.] 

The ſpecies are, 1. The common garden bean. 
2. The horſe bean. There are ſeveral varieties of 
the garden beans, differing either in colour or 
fize. The principal ſorts which are cultivated in 
England, are the Mazagan, the ſmall Liſbon, the 


Spaniſh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windſor | 


lens. The Mazagan bean is brought from a ſet- 
tl-ment of the Portugueſe on the coaſt of Africa, 
of the ſame name ; and is by far the beſt ſort to 
plant for an early crop. Miller. 

His allowance of oats and - beta for his horſe 
was greater than his journey required, MA 

BEAN Caper. | fabago. A plant, 

Bran Treſſel. An herb. 

To BEAR. v. @. pret.  bere or bare; 1 
pail. bore or borne, [ beonan, benan, Sax. batran, 
It i is ſounded as bare, as the are in care 
and dre. 

1. This is a word uſed with ſuch nen, that 
it is not eaſily explained. 

We fay to bear a burden, to bear ſorrow or re- 
proach, to bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear 
fruit, or to bear children. The word bear 1s uſed 
Watts. 

Jo carry as a burden. 
They ber him upon the ſhoulder ; they carry 


tim and ſet him in his place.  1ſ-nab. 
And Sulomon had threeſcore and ten thouſand 
that bear burdens. 1 Kings. 


As an eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, fluttereth over 
her young, ſpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, Learsth them on her vw ings. Deuteronomy. 

We ſee ſome, who, we think, have born leſs of 
the burden, rewarded above ourſelves. 

Decay of Piety. 
2. To convey or carry. | 

My meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear; 

Tell him a new Achilles ſent thee there. 
Dryden's ncid. 
A gueſt like him, a Trojan gueſt before, 
In ſhew of friendſhip, ſought the Spartan thore, 
And raviſh'd Helen from her huſband Lore. Garth. 
4. To carry as a mark of authority. 
I do commit into your hand 
Thy unſtained ſword that you have us'd to 5cor. 
Shakejpca! e. 
. To carry as a mark of diſtinction. 

He may not tear ſo fair and ſo noble an image 
of the divine glory, as the univ er ſe in its full 

em. ile. 

His pious brother, ſure the beſt 

Vho ever bore that name. Dryden, 

The ſad ſpectators ſtiffen'd with their fears, 
She ſees and ſudden every limb ſhe ſmears; 

Then each of ſavage beaſts the figure bears. Garth. 

His ſupreme ſpirit of mind will bear its beſt re- 
ſemblance, when it repreſents the ſupreme infi- 
Alte. Cheyne. 

So we ſay, to bear arms in a coat, | 

o Carry 2s in ſhow. 


A like the time; Scar welcome in Ty eye 


B E A 
: Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent 
flower, 

But be the ſerpent under't. Shoke/. 

7. To carry as in truſt. 

He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what 
was put therein. *Zohr:. 

8. To ſupport ; to keep from falling : frequently 
with u 

* colour of rooting out popery, the moſt 
effectual means to bet wp the ſtate of religion 
may be removed, and ſo a way be made either 
for paganifm, or for barbariſm to enter. Hooker. 

And Sampſon took hold of the two middle pil- 
lars, upon which the houſe ſtood, and on which 
it was bo: ne up. Judges. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the mind 
under her ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in 
them. Ad:/on. 

Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatneſs. Addif. 

9. To keep afloat; to Keep from ſinking : ſome- 
times with p. 

The waters encreaſed, and bare up the ark, and 
it was lifted up above the earth. Geneſis. 

10. To fupport with proportionate ſtrength. 

Animals that uſe a great deal of labour and ex- 
erciſe, have their ſolid parts more elaſtick and 
ſtrong ; they can bear, and vught to have ſtronger 
food. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

How did the open multitude reveal 
The wond'rous love they bear him under hand ! 


Daniel. 
They barc great faith and obedience to the 
kings. Bacon. 


Darah, the eldeſt, bears a generous mind, 

But to implacable revenge inclin'd. Dryden. 

The coward bore the man immortal ſpite. Dryd. 

As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, the 
beareth him an invincible hatred. Swift. 

That inviolable love I bear to the land of my 
nativity, prevailed upon me to engage in ſo bold 
an attempt. Swift, 

12. To endure, as pain, without ſinking. 

It was not an enemy that reproached me, then 
I could have born it. Pſalms. 

13. To ſuffer; to undergo, as puniſhment or 
misfortune. 


I have borne chaſtiſements, I will not offend any | 


more. Job. 
That which was torn of beaſts, I brought not 
unto thee, Ib the loſs of it; of my hand didit 
thou require it. Gene/t;. 
14. To permit; to ſuffer without reſentment. 
To reject all orders of the church which, men 
have eſtabliſhed, is to think worſe of the laws of 
men in this reſpec, than either the judgment of 
wiſe men alloweth, or the law of God itſelf will 


bear. Hooker. | 


Not the gods, nor angry Jore will bear 
Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in upper air. Dry. 
15. To be capable of; to admit. 
Being the ſon of one earl of Pembroke, and 


younger brother to another, who liberally ſupplied 


his expence, beyond what his annuity from his 
father could Scar. Ciurindin. 
Give his thought either the ſame turn, if our 
tongue will bear it, or, if not, vary but the drefs. 
ryden. 
Do not charge your coins iw ith more uſes than 
they can bar. It is the method of ſuch as love 
any ſcience, to diſcover all others in it. 
Adi ſon on Metals. 
Had he not been eager to find miſtakes, be 
would not have ſtrained my works to ſuch a ſenſe 
as they will not car. Atterbur y. 
In all criminal cafes, the moſt favourable inter- 
pretation thould be put upon words that _ poſ- 
fſibly can bear. Swift. 
16. To produce, as fruit. 
There be ſome plants that bear no flower, and 
yet beer fruit: there be ſome that bear flowers, 
and no fruit: 


flowers nor fruit. Bacon. 


They wing'd their flight aloft ; then ſtooping low, | 
bears the golden | 
Hr: vd. . 4 


| Perch'd on the double tree that 
bough, 


there be ſome that bear neither | 


— 


; 


— 


* W * * * 


times. 


B E A 


Say, ſhepherd ſay, in what glad ſoil appears 
A wond'rous tree that ſacred monarchs bears. F pe. 
17. To bring forth, as a child. 
Ihe queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Pied every day ſhe liv'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Ye know that my wife bare two ſons. Gene/ts, 
What could the muſe herſelf that Orpheus bor e, 
Fl:e muſe herſelf, for her enchanting ſon? Millan. 
The ſame Enens, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam'd Anchiſes on th' Idean ſhore. Dryden. 
18. To give birth to; to be the native place of. 
Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos Gore, 
But now felf-baniſh'd from his native ſhore. Dry. 
19. To poſſeſs, as power or honour. 
When vice prevails,- and impious men Bear 
ſway, 
The poſt of honour 1 is a private ſtation. 
Addiſon” $ c. o. 
20. To gain; to win: commonly with away.” 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace. 


Shakeſpear (LY 


Becauſe the Greek and Latin have ever borne 
away the prerogative from all other tongues, they 
ſhall ſerve as tuuchſtones to make our trials by. 

C * 

Some think to bear it by ſpeaking a great word, 
and being peremptory ; and go on, and take by 
admittance that which they cannot make good. 

Bacon. 

21. To maintain; to keep up. 

He finds the pleaſure and — of be a part 
in the converſation, and of hearing his woos Fe 3 


proved. 

22. To ſupport any thing good or bad. 

I was carried on to obſerve, how they did bear 
their fortunes, and how they did employ their 
Bacon, 

23. To exhibit. : 

Ye Trojan flames, your teſtimony bear, 

What I perform'd and what I ſuffer d there. Dry. 
24. To be anſwerable for. 

If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the 

blame. Geneſis. 
O more than madmen ! you yourſelves ſhall 
bear 

The guilt of blood and API war. Dryden. 

25. To ſupply. 

What have you under your arm ? Somewhat 
that will bear your charges in your pilgrimage. 


26. To be the object of. This is unuſual. 
I'll be your father and your brother tuo ; 
Let me but Lear your love, III bear your cares. 
Shake 
27. To behave; to act in any character. 
Some good inſtruction give, 
How I may bear me here. Shakeſpeare. 
 Hath he borne himſelf penitent in priſon 2 Shak. 
28. To hold; to reſtrain : with . | 
Did you ſuppoſe the ſtate of this realm to be 


— 


nov ſo feeble, that it cannot bear off a greater blow 


than this.? Hayward. 
29. To impel ; to. urge; to puth : with ſome 


particle noting the direction of the impulſe; as, 


dawn, an, back, forward. 

Ihe reſidue were ſo diſordered as they could 
not conveniently fight or fly, and not only juſtled 
and 6ore daun one another, but, in their confuſed 
LEES: back, brake a part of the avant guard. 

Sir F. Hayward. 
Contention, like a horſe 
Full of F bigh breeding, madly hath broke looſe, 
And 6-2rs down all before him. Shakeſpeare. 
1heir broken oars, and floating planks, with- 
ſtand 

Their paſſage, while they labour to the land ; 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th' uncertain 

ſand. D⸗ den. 

Now with a noiſeleſs gentle courſe 

It Keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 

Aud bears dawn all before it with impetuous 

force, | Dryden. 
T a | Truth 


—ͤ— — . — 


1 
1 
1 
1 


B E A 
Truth is born? down, atteſtations neglected, th- 
teſtimony of ſober perſyns deſpiſed. Swift. 
the hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would 
ſoon bear down all coniiderations, and be an eftec- 
tual incitement to their perverſton. Swift. 
30. To conduct ; to manage. 
My hope is 
So to bear through, and out, the conſulſhip, 
As ſpite ſhall ne er wound you, though it may 
me. | Ben Forjon. 
27. To preſs. 
Cæſar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus. 
Shakeſprare. 
Though he bear me hard, 


I yet muſt do him right. Ben Jonſon. 


Theſe men bear hard upon the ſuſpected party, 


Purſue her cloſe through all her windings. 4/ddiſcn. 
32. To incite ; to animate, 
But confidence then bore thee on; ſecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. | Milton. 
32. To bear a body. A colour is ſaid to bear a 
body in painting, when it is capable of being 
ground ſo fine, and mixing with the oil ſo entirely, 
- to ſeem only a very thick oil of the ſame co- 
our. . 
34. To bear date. To carry the mark of the 
time when any thing was written. 
35. To bear a price. To have a certain value. 
36. To bear in hand. To amuſe with falſe pre- 
tences ; to deceive. 
Your danghter, whom ſhe bore in hand to love 
With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs, 
Was as a fcorpion to her ſight. Shak-ſprare. 
His ſickneſs, age, and impotence, 
Was falſely borne in hond. Shateſpeare. 
He repaired to Bruges, defiring of the ſtates of 
Bruges, to enter peaceably into their town, with a 
retinue fit for his eſtate ; and Searing them in hö 
that he was to communicate with them of matters 
of great importance, for their good. Baton. 
It is no wonder, that ſome would bear the world 
in hand, that the apoſtle's deſign and meaning is for 


The fan views halt the earth on either way, 
And here brings on, and there bears off the day. 
Creech, 

Give but the word, we'll ſaatch this damſel up, 
And bear her F. Cato. 
My ſoul grows deſperate. 

I'll bear her cf. | A. Philips. 
38. To bear out, To ſupport ; to maintain; to 

defend. | 

I hope your warrant will car aut the deed, Shak /. 

I c:m once or twice a quarter bear out a knave 
againſt an honeſt man. Shakeſpeare. 

Changes are never without danger, unleſs the 
Prince be able to bear out his actions by power. 
Sir * Hayward. 
Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 

To find friends that will Ber me out. Hudibras. 

Company only can br a man out in an ill thing. 
South, 

I doubted whether that occafion could beer me 
cut in the confidence of giving your ladyſhip any 
farther trouble. Temple. 

To BEAR. v. n. 

1. To ſatfer pain. 

Stranger, ceaſe thy care; 

» White is the ſoul ; but man is born to bear : 

Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, 

And the good ſuffers while the bad prevails. Pope. 

They (ont as heroes, but they felt as man. 7opc. 
2. To be patieut. 

I cannot, cannot Gear ; *tis paſt, 'tis done; 
Periſh this im ius, this deteſted fon | Dryden. 
3. To be fruitful or probfick. 

A fruit tree hath been blown up almoſt by the 
roots, and ſet up again, and the next year bear ex- 
ceedug)y. | Bacon. 

Betwixt two ſeaſons comes th' auſpicious air, 
Thais age to bloſſomn, and the next to be Dryden. 


| 


preſoytery, though his words are for epiſcopacy. 
N ” » South. 
37. To bear off. To carry away. | 
I will reſpect thee as a father, if | | 
Thou ben, my lite of ence. Shakeſpeare. 


deadly, that tell you, you have good _—_ | 


BEA 
Melons on beds of ice are tm21t to bear, 

And, Arangers to the tun, yet ripen here. 

i. :Gfanvilks 
4. To taice effect; to ſucceed. 

Having pawned a full fait of clothes, for a ſum 
of money, which my operator atſured me, was the 
lait he ſhould want to bring all our matters to 5-a7. 

_ Guardian. 

5. To act in any character. 

Inſtruct me 
How I may formally in perſon ber, 
Like a true friar. Shak: peare. 

6. To tend; to be directed to any point: with 
a particle to determine the mcaning ; as, , away, 
onward. | 

The oily drops ſwimming on the ſpirit of wine, 
moved reſtlefily to and fro, ſometimes ing up to 
one. another, as if all were to unite into one body, 
and then falling off, and continuing to ſhift places. 


Boyle. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 
Or ſooner underitood the ſign to fly: 
With ſuch alacrity they bore away. Dryd n. 


Whoſe navy like a ſtiſf- ſtretched cord did ſhew, 
Till he e in, and bent them into flight. 
On this the hero fix'd an oak in fight, 
The mark to guide the mariners aright : 
To bear with this, the ſeamen ſtretch their oars, 
Then round the rock they ſteer and ſeek the 
former ſhores. Dryden. 
In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and 
all other things, which bear out with more life and 
trength than nature itſelf. Dryden. 
7. To act as an impellent, opponent, or as a re- 


or again/!, | 
We were encounter'd by a mighty rock, 
Which being violently borne upon, 85 
Our helpleſs ſhip was ſplitted in the midſt. Shak, 
Upon the tops of mountains, the air which &-ars 
again} the reſtagnant quickfilver, is leſs preſſed. 


Boyle. 
The ſides b-ariny one again the other, they could 
not lie ſo cloſe at the bottoms. Burnet. 


As a lion bounding in his way 
With force augmented bears againſt his prey, 
Sideling to ſeize. 5 Dryden. 
Bocauſe the operations to be performed by the 
teeth, require a conſiderable ſtrength in the inſtru- 
ments which move the lower jaw, nature hath pro- 
vided this with ſtrong muſcles, to make it bear 
forcibly againſt the upper jaw. Ray. 
The weight of the body doth bear moſt upon the 
knee joints, in raiſing itſelf up, and moſt u the 
muſcles of the thighs, in coming down. Vilbins. 
The waves of the ſea bear violently and rapidly 
«pm ſome ſhores, the waters being pent up by the 
land. Broome. 
8. To act upon. 5 
Spinola, with his ſhot, did bear upon thoſe within, 
who appeared upon the walls. Hayward. 
9. To be ſituated with reſpeR to other places; 
as, this mountain br weſt of the promontory. 
Io. To bur up, To ſtand firm without falling; 
not to ſink ; not to faint or fail. | 
So long as nature 
Will brar up with this exerciſe, ſo long 
I daily vow to uſe it. Shakeſpeare. 
Perſons in diſtreſs may ſpeak of themſelves with 
dignity ; it ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul, that they bear 
«p againſt the ſtorms of fortune. Broome. 
The conſciouſneſs of integrity, the ſenſe of a life 
ſpent in doing good, will enable a man to bear up 
under any change of circumſtances. Atterbury, 
When our commanders and ſoldiers were raw 
and unexperienced, we loſt battles and towns; yet 
we bore up then, as the French do now; nor was 
there any thing decifive in their ſucceſſes. Swif?, 
Il. 70 bear with, To endure an unpleaſing 


thing. 5 
They are content to Bear with my abſence and 
folly. Sidney. 


ſay you are reverend grave men; yet they lie 


is white. | 


Dryden. | 


ciprocal power; generally with the particles «pon | 


Though I muſt be content to bear 2vith thoſe that | 


BEA 


Look you lay home to bim; 
Toll thin his pranks have been too broad to bur 
evith. Shak. [pears 
Bear with me then, if lawful what I afk. 11a. 
BEAR. . /. ¶ be na, Saxon, wrſus, Lat.] 
1. A rough ſavage animal. 
Some have falſely reported, that 4-ars bring their 
young into the world thapelets, and that their dams 
lick them into form. The dams go no longer than 


thirty davs, and generally produce five young ones, 


In the winter, they lie hid and aſleep, the male 
forty days, and the female four months; and fo 
ſoundly fer the firft fourteen days, that blows wii! 
not wake them. In the fleepy ſeafon, they ore 
ſud to have no nouriſhment but from licking their 
feet, This animal has naturally an hideous loc, 
but when enraged it is terrible; and, as rough an 
ſtupid as it ſeems to be, it is capable of difcipline ; 
it leaps, dances, and plays a thouſand little trick; 
at the ſound of a trumpet. They abound in Po- 
land. In the remote northern countries the ſpecies 
Cal, 
| Call hither to the ſtake my two brave Heu, 
Bid Saliſbury and Warwick come to me. 
—Are theſe thy 6:a15? we'll bait thy bar; to 
death, 7 
And manacle the hearward in their chains. Shak, 
Thou'dſt ſhun a ber; | 
But if thy flight lay tow'rd the raging ſea, 
Thou'dft meet the bear i' th' mouth. S. 
2. The name of two conſtellations, called the 
| greater or l:fſer bear; in the tail of the I bear, 13 
the pole-ſtar. 
E'en then when Troy was by the Greeks 
___ o'erthrown, 

The bear oppos'd to bright Orion ſhone. Creech. 
Brax-BIND. . . A ſpecies of bindweed. 
: 5 n. ſ. | from bear and ,.] An in- 
ect. a | 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flies, and 
bear flies. Bacon s Natural Hliſtory. 
BEAR-OARDEN. 7. ſ. [from bear and garden. 

1. A place in which bears are kept for ſport. 


Hurrying me from the play-houſe, and the 


ſcenes there, to the bear-gard:n, to the apes, and 
aſſes, and tygers. Stilling fleets 

2. Any place of tumult or miſrule. 

I conld not forbear going to a place of renown 
for the gallantry of Britons, namely to the bear - 
gurl N. HP. Ci or. 

BEA R-OAR DEN. adj. A word uſed in familiar 
or low phraſe for rade or turbulent; as, a be u 

ella; that is, a man rude enough to be a proper 
— of the bear- gardn. Bear-gar den ſport, is 
nſed for groſs inelegant entertainment. 

BEAR's-BREECH. #. ſ. [ acm. The name 
of a plant. 

The ſpecies are, 1. The ſmooth-leaved garden 
bear a- breech. 2. The prickly bear's-brecch, 3. The 
middle bea -H recch, with ſhort ſpincs, c. The 
firſt is uſed in medicine, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
mollis acanthus of Virgil. The leaves of this plant 


are cut upon the capitals of the Corinthian pillars, 


and were formerly in great efteem with the Ro- 
mans. 3s #  Mitter. 
BrAR's-E AR, of Auricula. [auricala uri, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 
BtAR'S-EAR, or Sanicls. [ cortuſe, Lat.] A plant. 
BRAR's- FOOT. 1. J. A ſpecies of Hellebore. 
BEAR's-Wwok r. nf. An herb. 5 
BEARD. ». , [be and, Saxon. ] | 
I. The hair that grows on the lips and chin. 
Ere on thy chin the ſpringing c began 
To ſpread a doubtful down, and promite m_ 
: / : 10. 
2. Beard is uſed for the face; as, to do any 
thing to a man's beard, is to do it in defiance, or 
to his face. 5 | 
Rail'd at their covenant, and jeer'd _ 
Their rev'rend perſons to my beard. Hudib rat. 
3. Beard is uſed to mark age or virility; 35, he 
has a long beard, means he is old. | 
This ancient ruffian, fir, whoſe life I have ſpared 
at ſuit of his grey beard. Shatefp#at ts 
Some thin remains of chaſtity appear'd, RP 
YY 7s 


akeſpeare. | 


Ey'n under Jove, but Joye without a Scard. ee 


overturned by an upſtart novel ſt? 


Hath rotted ere its youth attain'd a beard. Shok-/ 


But I will beard him. | 


fiance. | 
I have been bearded by boys. 


continued, and would have ended, if they had 
not been bearded by that new party, with whom 


2. Having ſharp prickles, as corn. 


Flew o'er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain. | 


that are good bearers, will ſucceed. 


Vith the whole weight at the ends only. 


BEA 
Would it not be inſufferable for a profeſſor to 


have his authority, of N forty years ſtanding, con- 
firmed by general tradition and a reverend beard, 


4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of corn. 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat, and the green 
corn 


A certain farmer complained, that the beard; of 
his corn cut the reapers and threſhers fingers. 
| L'Efirange, 
5. A barb on an arrow. 
6. The bead or chuck of a horſe, is that part 
which bears the curb of the bridle. Fair's Did. 
To BEARD. v. a. | from beard. 
1. To take or pluck by the beard, in contempt 


No man ſo potent breathes upon the ground, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To oppole to the face; to ſet at open de- 


He, whenſoever he ſhould ſwerve from duty, | 
may be able to beard him, Spenſer. 
More. 

The defign of utterly extirpating monarchy 
and epiſcopacy, the preſbyterians alone begun, 


they could not agree about dividing the ſpoil. Stiff, 
BRAKE. adj, | from bear d.] 
1. Having a beard. | 
Think every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 
May draw with you. | Shakeſpeare. 
Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand, | 
When ber ded men in floating caſtles land. Dryden. 


| As when a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harveſt, waving bends 

Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 

Sways them. ; Milton. 
The fierce virago 8 


| Dryden. 
3. Barbed or jagged, | 
. have pull'd the ſecret from my | 
reaſt, 
Torn out the beard:d ſteel to give me reſt. Dry. 
B&/aRDLESS. adj. | from 6eard.] 
1. Without a beard. 

There are ſome coins of Cunobelin, king of 
Eſſex and Middleſex, with a beard!:/s image, in- 
ſeribed Cunobelin. amden. 

2. Youthful. 25 
And, as young ſtriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the Carles rout. Dry. 
© BY/ares. ». ,. [from To bear. | 

1. A carrier of any thing, who conveys any 
thing from one place or perſon to another. 

He ſhould the +earers put to ſudden death, 

Net fhriving time allow'd. Shak ſpeare. 

Forgive the Suter of unhappy news; 

Your alter'd father openly purſues , 
Your ruin. Dryden. 

No gentleman ſends a ſervant with a meſſage, 
without endeayouring to put it into terms brought 
down to the capacity of the bearer. 

2. One employed in carrying burthens. 

And he ſet threeſcore and ten thouſand of them 
to be bearers of burdens. 2 Chronicles. 

3- One who wears any thing. | 

O majeſty ! 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doſt ſit 
Like. a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That ſcalds with ſafety. Shakeſpeare. 
4. One who carries the body to the grave. 
5- A tree that yields its produce. 

his way of procuring autumnal roſes, in 2 
ole. 

Reprune apricots ſaving the young ſhoots, for 

raw bearers commonly periſh. Fvelyn. 

6. [In architecture.] A poſt or brick wall 
raiſed up between the ends of a piece of timber, 


to ſhorten its bearing; or to prevent its bearing | 


Loc e. 


- Soift. | 


BEA 


». [In heraldry.) A ſupporter. 
BearHeERD. n. . [from bear and led; as, 
ſhepherd, from ep.) A man that tends bears. 
He that is more than a youth, is not for me 
and he that is lefs than a man, I am not for him; 
therefore I will even take ſixpence iu earneſt of 
the bc herd, and lead his apes into hell. Sha 
BY: arING. z. f. from bear. 
1. The fite or place of any thing with reſpect 
to ſomething elſe. 
But of this frame, the hing and the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 
Look'd through ? or can a part contain the whole ! 


Pope. 
2. Geſture ; mien ; behaviour. 
That is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing. 
f Shade ſpear e. 
3- [In architecture.] Bearing of a piece of 
timber with carpenters, is the ſpace either be- 
tween the two fixt extremes thereof, or between 
one extreme and a poſt or wall, trimmed up be- 
tween the ends, to ſhorten its bearing. Build. Dit. 
B/ Auw ARD. u. . [from bear and ward.] A 
keeper of bears. 
We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shakeſ. 
The bear is led after one manner; the multitude 
after another; the b-arward leads but one brute, 
and the mountebank leads a thouſand. ZE /trange. 
BEAST. ». ſ. [De, Fr. beftiay Lat. ] 
1. An animal, diſtinguiſhed from birds, in- 
ſes, fiſhes, and man. 
The man that once did ſell the lion's ſkin, 
While the beaſt lived, was Killed with hunting 
him. Shak-ſp are. 
Beoft; of chaſe are the buck, the doe, the fox, 
the martern, and the roe. Beafts of the foreſt 
are the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar, and 
the wolf. 
cony. Coꝛoe / 
2. An irrational animal, oppoſed to man; as 
man and 6eaft. 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 
What beaſt was't then 
That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
; Mecbeth 
Medea's charms were there, Circean feaſts, 
With howlk that turn'd enamour'd youths to 
beaſts. Di ydin. 
3. A brutal ſavage man; a man acting in any 
manner unworthy of a reaſonable creature. 
To BEAST. v. a. A term at cards. 
BECAs TIN GS. See BEES TINGS. 
Be/ASTLINESS. u. ſ. [from bea/tly.] Bratality ; 
practice of any kind contrary to the rules of hu- 
manity. 
They held this land, and with their filthineſs 
Polluted this ſame gentle foil long time ; 
That their own mother loath'd their bei, 
And gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime. 
Fairy Queen. 


Br/asTLY. adj. [from beaf.] 

1. Brutal; contrary to the nature and dignity 
of man. It is uſed commonly as a term of re- 
proach. 

Wouldſt thou have thyſelf fall in the confu- 
ſion of men, or remain a beaſt with beaſts ?— 
Ay—a becaſtly ambition. Shakeſpeare. 

You beaſtly knave, know you no reverence ? 

: King Lear. 

With lewd, prophane, and eaſily phrafe, 

To catch the world's loofe laughter or vain gaze. 

Ben Jon ſon. 

It is charged upon the gentlemen of the army, 
that the bea/tly vice of drinking to exceſs, hath 
been lately, from their example, reſtored among 
us. . Swift. 

2. Having the nature or form of beaſts. 

Healy divinities, and Croves of gods. Prior. 

To BEAT. v. a. preter. beat. part. paſſ. beat, 
or beaten. | battre, French. ] 

1. To ſtrike; to knock; to lay blows upon. 


3 85 | 


So fight I, not as one that bcatetb the air. 
N 1 Corinthians. 


Beajts of warren are the hare and 


| 


BE A 
He rav'd with all the madneſs of deſpair, 
He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, he tore his hair. 
Dr ydin. 
2. To punith with ſtripes or blows. 


Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 

Than dogs, that are often hem for barking. Shakeſ. 
Miſtreſs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and 

blue, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. 

Shak-ſpeare. 

There is but one fault for which children 
ſhould be bc; and that is obſtinacy or rebel- 
lion. : Ree 

3. To ſtrike an inſtrument of muſick. 

Bid them come forth and hear, 

Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 

Fill it cry, ſleep to dearth. Shak:ſpeare, 
4. To break; to bruiſe; to ſpread ; to commi- 

aute by blows. 

The poopie gathered manna, and ground it in 
mills, or beat it in a mortar, and baked it. Num. 

They did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut 
it into wires, to work it. Exodus. 

They ſave the laborious work of beating of 
hemp, by making the axletree of the main wheel 
of their corn mills longer than ordinary, and 
placing of pins in them, to raife large hammers 
like thofe uſed for paper and fulling mills, with 
which they beat moſt of their hemp. Mortimer. 

Neſtor furniſhed the gold, and he beat it into 
leaves, fn that he had occaſion to ufe his anvil 
and hammer. Broome. 

5. To ſtrike buſhes or ground, or make a mo- 
tion to rouze game. 

It is ſtrange how long ſome men will lie in 
wait to ſpeak, and how many other matters they 
will beat over to come near it. Bacon. 

When from the cave thou riſeſt with the day 
To beat the woods, and rouze the bounding prey. 

riers 

Together let us bent this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope. 
6. Tothreſh; to drive the corn out of the huſk. 
She gleaned in the field, and bet out that ſhe 

had gleaned, Rath, ii. 17. 


tion. 
By long beating the white of an egg, you may 
bring it into white curds. oyles 
3. To batter with engines of war. 
And he beat down the tower of Pennel, and 
ſlew the men of the city. Judges, vili. 17» 
9. To daſh as witer, or braſh as u iud. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild; beat with perpetual ſtorms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. Milton. 
With tempeſts beat, and to the winds a ſcorn. 
Roſcommon. 
' While winds and ſtorms his lofty forehead 
beat, 
The coramon fate of all that's high or * 


As when a lion in the midnight hours, 
Beat by rude blaſts, and wet with wintry ſhow'rs, 
Deſcends terrifick from the mountains brow. Pope. 
10. To tread a path. f 
While I this unexampled tafk eſſay, 
Paſs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 
Celeſtial dove, divine aſſiſtance bruug. Blacko re. 
11. To make a path by marking it with tracks. 
He that will know the truth of things, muſt 
leave the common and beaten track. Locke. 
12. To conquer; to ſubdue ; to vanquiſh. 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 
Which is the better man? The greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. Shak-ſprare, 
You fouls of geeſe, 
That bear the ſhapes of men, how have you run 
From flaves that apes would beat? Shakeſpeare. 
Five times, Marcius, 
I have fought with thee, ſo often haſt thou bat 
me. Shakeſpeare. 
I have diſcern'd the foe ſecurely lie, 
Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden, 


' 


The common people of Lucca are firmly per- 
: | a b - fuaded, 
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They've choſe a conſul that will from them take | 


7. To mix things by long and frequent agita- | 


BEA 


ſuaded, that one Lucqueſe can beat five Floren- | 


tines. Addiſon. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his ſhips to 
thoſe of the Syracuſans, beat the Carthaginians at 
ſca. Arbathnot. 

12. To haraſs; to over-labour. 

It is no point of wiſdom for a man to beat his 
brains, and ſpend his ſpirits about things impof- 
ſible. Hakewi!!l. 

And as in priſons mean rogues heat 
Hemp, for the ſervice of the great ; 

So Whacum beet his dirty brains 

1' 2dvance his maſter's fame and gains. Hudibras, 
Why any one ſhould waſte his time, and beat 

his head about the Latin grammar, who does not 

intend to be a critick. | Locle. 

14. To lay, or preſs, as ſtanding corn by hard 
weather. 

Her own ſhall bleſs her; 
Her foes ſhake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. 
15. To depreſs; to cruth by repeated oppoſi- 
tion: uſually with the particle down. 

Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any 
ſpeech tending to treaſon, yet could not the bold- 
nels be $:ater down either with that ſeverity, or 
With this lenity be abated. Hayward. 

Our warrioars propogating the French lan- 
guage, at the ſame time they are beating daun 
their power. | Addi in. 

Such an unlook'd for ſtorm of ills fall on me, 
It beats drwn all my ſtrength. Addiſon. 
156. To drive by violence; with a particle. 

Twice have I ſally'd, and was twice beat back. 

| 5 Dryden, | 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his 
inquiry, does at leaſt poſt himſef in a party, 
which he will not quit, till he be beater out. 

| Locke. 

He cannot bet it owt of his head, but that it 
W:3 a cardinal! who picked his pocket. Addr. 

The younger part of mankind might be bear 
&f from the belief of the moſt important points 
even of natural religion, by the impudent jeſts 
of a profane wit. Watts. 

17. To move with fluttering agitation. 

Thrice hare I beat the wing, and rid with 

night 1 | 
About the world. Dr yen. 

18. To deat dnn. To endeavour by treaty to 
leſſen the price demanded. 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, 

Beats dis the price, and threatens Kill to buy. 
| Dryden. 

She perſuaded him to truſt the renegado with 
the money he had brought over for their ranſom ; 
as not queſtioning but he would beat daun the 
terms of it. 5 Addiſon. 

19. To beat down, To ſink or leſſen the value. 

Uſury Leas down the price of land; for the 
employment of money is chiefly either merchan- 
dizing or purchaſing ; and uſury way-lays both. 

5 Bacon. 

20. To brat uh. To attack ſuddenly; to alarm. 

They lay in that quiet poſture, without mak- 
ing the leaſt impreſſion upon the enemy, by bea: 
3g i his quarters, which might eaſily have been 
done. Clarendon, 

Will fancies he ſhould never have been the man 
he is, had not he knocked down conſtables, and 
beat up a lewd woman's quarters, when he was a 
young fellow. | Addijor. 

27. To beat the bf. To walk; to go on foot. 

To BEAT. v. n. 

1. To move in a pulſatory manner. 

I would gladly underſtand the formation of a 
ſoul, and ſee it beat the firſt conſcious pulſe. 

| | ; Collier. 

2. To daſh as a flood or ſtorm. 

Public envy ſeemeth to beat chiefly upon miniſ- 

ters. eon. 
Your brow, which docs no fear of thunder 

know, | L 
Sees rewhing tempeſts vainly cat below. Dryden. 
ne ſecs many hollow ſpaces worn in the bot- 
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reſiſt the impreſſions of the water that beats againſt 


them, Addiſon. 

2. To knock at a door, 

The men of the city befet the houſe round 
about, and bt at the door, and ſpake to the maſ- 
ter of the houſe. Judges. 

4. To move with frequent repetitions of the 
ſame act or ſtroke. 5 

No pulle ſhall keep 
His nat'ral progreſs, but ſurceaſe to bar. 

My temp'rate pulſe does regularly beat ; 
Fecl and be ſatisfy'd. Dryden. 

A man's heart beat;, and the blood circulates, 
which it is not in his power, by any thougit or 
volition, to ſtop. Lac ke. 

5. To throb; to be in agitation, as a ſore ſwel- 
ling. | 


Shakef. 


A turn or two I'll walk, 
To ſtill my beating mind. 
6. To fluctuate; to be in agitation. 
The tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, . 
Save what be :t5 there. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To try different ways; to ſearch: with 
I 2m always b-ating abont in my thoughts for 
ſomething that may turn to the benefit of my 
dear conntrymen. Auldiſon. 
To find an honeſt man, I bet about, 
And love him, court him, praiſe him in or 


8 hakeſpeare. | 


5 


ay 


out. 
Pope. 
8. To at uporr with violence. 
The fun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fainted, and wiſhed in himſelf to die. Jonah. 


by repitition : with n. 

We are drawn on into a larger ſpeech, by rea- 
ſon of their ſo great earneſtneſs, who bear more 
and more upon theſe laſt alledged words, Hocber. 

How frequently and fervently doth the ſcrip- 
ture eat upon this cauſe ? Hakexwill, 

10. To beat uh; as, to beat np for ſoldiers. The 
word % ſeems redundant, but enforces the ſenſe, 
the technical term being to 14/e ſoldiers. 

Br aT. part. paſſi ve. | from the verb.] 

Like a rich veſſel beat by ſtorms to ſhore, 
'Twere madnueſs ſhould I venture out once more. 
Dryden. 

Br Ar. n. | 

1. Stroke. 

2. Manner of ſtriking. Eb 

Albeit the baſe and treble ſtrings of a viol be 
tune I to an uniſon ; yet the former will ſtill make 
a bizger ſound than the latter, as making a 


/. [from the verb.] 


3. Manner of being ſtruck ; as, the beat of the 
pulſe, or a drum. 


What makes you, Sir, ſo late abroad, 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road? 

Br'aTrR. u. ſ. [from beat.] 

1. An inſt 1 


Dry. 


rument with which any thing is 

comminuted or mingled. 8 | 
Beat all your mortar with a beater three or four 

times over, before you uſe it; for thereby you 


1ncorporate the ſand and lime well together. 


Atexon. 
2. A perſon much given to blows. 


greateſt bracer, Afcham's Schoolmaſter 
BearreicAl, adj. {beartficus, low Lat. from 
BrarVrick. ſ beatus, happy.] That which 
has the power of making happy, or compleating 
fruition ; bliſsful. It is uſed only of heavenly 
fruition after death. 
Admiriag the riches of heaven's pavement 
Than ought divine or holy elſe, enjoy'd 
In viſion $ear:fick. lil ton 
It is alto their felicity to have no faith; for en- 
'oying the beatifical viſion in the the fruition o. 
the object of faith, they have received the full 
evacuation of it. 
We may contemplate upon the greatneſs and 


8083S of the rocks, as they are more or leſs able to | 


ſtrangeneſs of the bat viſion; how a created | 


9. To ſpeak frequently; to repeat; to enforce | 


heaven; it is beati:ude in picture. 


broader dent upon the air. Greao. 
He with a careleſs Beat, 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden. 


BW AT Ex. particip. adj, from To b:at.] 1 


The beſt ſchoolmaſter of our time, was the | 


Brown's "ulzar Fra-. 
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eye ſhould he ſo fortified, as to bear all thoſe glo- 
ries that ſtream from the fountain of uncreated 
light. | South, 

BeaTrercalLy, adv. [from beatifical.] In 
ſuch a manner as to complete happineſs. 

Beatifically to behold the face of God in the full- 
neſs of wifdom, righteouſneſs and peace, is 
bleiſedneſs no way incident unto the creatures 
beneath man. | Hiikewill, 

BEAT ITI TIN. n. ſ. [from beatifck.] A 
term in the Romith church, diſtinguiſhed from 
canonization. Beatification is an acknowledgment 
made by the pope, that the perſon beatified is in 
heaven, and therefore may be reverenced as bleſ- 
ſed : but is not a conceſſion of the honours due to 
ſaints, which are conferred by canonization. 

To BEA'LIFY. v. a. [ beatifico, Lat.] 

1. To male happy; to bleſs with the comple- 
tion of celeſtial enjoyment. 

The uſe of ſpiritual conference is unimazinable 
and unſpeakable, eſpecially if free and unreſtrain- 
ed, bearing an image of that converſation which 
is among angels and 4ex/:hed ſaints. Hammond. 

We ſhall know him to be the fulleſt good, the 
neareſt to us, and the moſt certain; and, conſe- 
quently, the moſt $:at;fying of all others. Brown, 

I wiſh I had the wings of an angel, to have 
aſcended into paradiſe, and to have beheld the forms 
of thoſe beatified ſpirits, from which I might have 
copied my archangel, Dryden. 

2. To ſettle the character of any perſon by a 
publick acknowledgment that he is received in 
heaven, though he is not inveſted with the dignity 
of a ſaint. 

Over againſt this church ſtands an hoſpital, 
erected by a ſhoe-maker, who has been bc, 
though never fainted. Aidiſon. 

BEAT INS G. . . [from beat.] Correction; pu- 
niſhment by blows, | 

Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 
Takes private beatings, and begins again. Ben Jonſon. 

BRVTITV DE. u. ſ. [Seatitado, Lat.] 

1. Bleſſedneſs; felicity ; happineſs: commonly 


] uſed of the joys of heaven. 


The end of that government, and of all men's 
aims, is agreed to be beatitude, that is, his being 
completely well. Digby. 

This is the image and little repreſentation of 
Taylor. 

He ſet out the felicity of his heaven, by the de- 
lights of ſenſe; ſlightly paſſing over the accom- 
pliſhment of the ſoul, and the b-atizude of that part 
which carth and viſibilities too weakly affect. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

2. A declaration of bleſſedneſs made by our Sa- 
viour to particular virtues. | 

Brav. u. ſ. [ beau, Fr. It is ſounded like 2o, 
and has often the French plural b-a«x, ſounded as 
boes.] A man of dreſs; a man whoſe great care is 
to deck his perſon. 

What will not beaux attempt to pleaſe the fair? 

Dryden. 

The water nymphs are too unkind 

To Vill'roy; are the land nymphs ſo? 
And fly they all, at once combin'd | 

To ſhame a general, and a beau ? Prior. 
You will become the delight of nine ladies in 


| ten, and the envy of ninety-aine beau in a hun- 


dred. Sift. 
BEAR R. . ſ. [bievre, French; fiber. ] 

1. An animal, otherwiſe named the caſor, am- 
phibious, and remarkable for his art in building 
his habitation ; of which many wonderful accounts 
are delivered by travellers. His ſkin is very valua- 
ble on account of the fur. | 7 

The beaver being hunted, biteth off his ſtones, 
knowing that for them only his life is ſought. 

Hakewil!, 

They placed this invention upon the beaver, for 
the ſagacity and wiſdom of that animal; indeed 
from its artifice in building. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. A hat of the beſt kind; ſo called from being 
made of the fur of beaver. 

You ſee a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat 
moulding it into different cocks, examining the 


lining and the button during his harangue ; a deat 
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man would think he was cheapening a Beaver, when 
he is talking of the fate of a nation. Aaddiſen. 
The broker here his ſpacious 5-2vy wears, 
Upon his bro fit jealouſies and cares. Gay. 
3. The part of a helmet that covers the face. 
[baviere, Fr.] 
His dreadful hideous head 
Cloſe couched on the 5:aver, ſeem'd to throw, 
From flaming mouth, bright ſparkles fiery red. 
| 8 Spenſer. 
Eig Mars ſeem'd bankrupt in their beggar'd hoſt, 
And faintly through a ruſty b:zver peeps. Shakeſp. 
He was ſlain upon a courſe at tilt, the ſplinters 
of the ſtaff going in at his beaver, Bacon. 
BEeAVERED. adj, om beaver, ] Covered with 
a beaver; wearing a beaver. x 
His Heaven d brow a birchen garland bears, 
Dropping with infant's blood, and mother's tears. 
. (4 
BAN T Is H. adj. [from beau.] Befitting a 8 
foppiſfn. | 
ae Eos. adj, [from beauty.] Fair; ele- 
gant in form; pleaſing to the ſight; beautiful. 
This word is chiefly poetical. 
I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife, 


With wealth enough, and young, and beoutzous, 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Alas! not hoping to ſubdue, 

I only to the flight aſpir'd; 

To keep the beaut:ous foe in view, 
Was all the glory I defir'd. Prior, 

Brav/TEovUSLY, adv, [from beautcous.} In a 
beauteous manner; in a manner pleaſing to the 
Goht ; beautifully. | 

Look upon pleaſures not upon that fide that is 
next the ſun, or where they look beauteoufly ; that 
is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed. Taylor, 
 Brav'TrousvEss. . ſ. [from beauteous.] The 
ate or quality of being beauteous; beauty. 

From lefs virtue, and leſs beautcorſneſs, 

The gentiles fram'd them gods and goddeſſes. Donne. 
 Brav'TiFuL. adj. [from beauty and full.] Fair; 
having the qualities that conſtitute beauty. | 

He ſtole away and took by ſtrong hand all the 
beautiful women in his time. Raleigh. 

The moſt importent part of painting, is to know 
what is moſt bcνẽu in nature, and moſt proper 
for that art; that which is the moſt beautifu/, is 
the moſt noble ſubject : ſo, in poetry, tragedy is 
more beautiful than comedy, becauſe the perſons 
are greater whom the poet inſtructs, and conſe- 
quently the inſtructions of more benefit to man- 
kind. | ; Dryden. 

Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickle minds, 

And ſummer ſeas are turn'd by ſudden winds. 
| 7 Prior. 
Brav/TIFULLY., adv. [from Beautiful.] In a 
deautiful manner. | | 

No longer ſhall the boddice aptly lac'd, 

From thy full boſom to thy ſlender waiſt, - 

That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully leſs. Prior. 

Brav'TiruLNEss, n. ſ. [from beautiful.) The 
quality of being beautiful ; beauty ; excellence of 

orm. 8 

To BRA. v. a. [from beauty,] To adorn; 
tembelliſh ; to deck; to grace; to add beauty to. 

Never was ſorrou more ſweetly ſet forth; their 


faces ſeeming rather to beautify their ſorrow, than | 


their ſorrow to cloud the beauty of their faces. 
Hayward. 

 Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs and return, 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke ? Shakeſp. 
Theſe were not created to beautify the earth 

None, but for the uſ2 of man and beaſt. Raleigh. 

How all conſpire to grace 

Tir extended earth, and $-autify her face. Blackmore. 
There is charity and juſtice ; and the one ſerves 

to heighten and beautify the other. Atterbury. 
To Brav'Tiry, V. a. To grow beautiful; to 


| cannot expreſs. 
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BEAU'TY. ». {. [beauts, Fr.] 
1. That aſſemblage of graces, or proportion of 
parts, which pleaſes the eye. 
Beauty conſiſts of a certain compoſition of colour 
and figure, cauſing delight in the beholder. Lo.4e. 
Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect, 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my ſleep.— 
If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my cheeks.. 
x Shak: ſpctere. 
Beauty is beſt in a body that hath rather dignity 
of preſence than beavty of aſpect. The beautiful 
prove accompliſhed, but not of great ſpirit, and 
ſtudy for the moſt part rather behaviour than vir- 
tue. Bacon. 
The beſt part of beauty is that which a picture 
Bacon. 
Of the beauty of the eye I ſhall ſay little, leaving 
that to poets and orators: that it is a very pleaſant 
and lovely object to behold, if we conſider the fi- 
ores colours, ſplendour of it, is the leaſt I can 
ay. ; a a 
He view'd their twining branches with delighs, 
And prais'd the 5-4%ty of the pleaſing ſight. Pope. 
2. A particular grace, feature, or ornament. 


reſemble the b:auties of nature; and nature will 
ever be beautiful, which reſembles thoſe beauti-s 
of antiquity. Dryden. 
Wherever you place a patch, you deftroy a 
beauty. Addiſn. 
3- Any thing more eminently excellent than the 
reſt of that with which it is united. 


on ſome beautizs of my author in his former books. 


With incredible pains have I endeavoured to 
copy the ſeveral beauties of the ancient and modern 
hiſtorians. Arbathuct. 

4. A beautiful perſon. 5 

Remember that Pellean conquerour, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the eaſt 


What can thy ends, malicious b-auty, be? 
Can he, who kill'd thy brother, live for thee ? 
| : Dryden. 
To BRAu v. v. a. [from the noun. ] To odorn ; 
to beautify ; to embelliſh: not in uſe. 

The harlot's cheek, beauti-d with plaſt'ring art, 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to your moſt painted word. 
| | Shakeſp-are. 

BEAUTY-SPOT. 2. ſ. [from brauty and ſpot. ] A 
ſpot placed to direct the eye to ſomething elſe, or 
to heighten ſome beauty ; a foil; a patch. 

The filthineſs of ſwine makes them the 5-cuty- 
ſpot of the animal creation. Grew. 
BecaFi'co. n. /. [becafigo, Span.] A bird like 
a nightingale, feeding on figs and grapes; a fig- 
pecker. 

The robin-redbreaft, till of late, had reſt, 
And children facred held a martin's neſt ; 

Till becaficos ſold fo dev'liſh dear, 

To one that was, or would have been, a yours 
To BEHCMLM. v. a. [from caln.] Fo 
1. To ſtill the elements. 

The moon ſhone clear on the becalned flood. Dry. 
2. To keep a ſhip from motion. „ 
A man becalmed at ſea, out of fight of land, in a 


whole hour, and perceive no motion, Locke. 
3- To quiet the mind. a 
Soft whiſp'ring airs, and the lark's mattin ſong, 
Then woo to muſing, and becalm the mind : 
Perplex'd with irkſome thoughts. Philips. 
Baniſh his ſorrows,. and hecalm his YouF 
With eaſy dreams. FRE] Addiſon. 
Perhaps proſperity hecalm' d his breaſt : 
Perhaps the wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt. Pope. 
4. To hecaln and e cm diifer in this, that #2 calm 
is to ſtop motion, and 72 becalm is to with-hold from 


advance in beauty. 
It muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, 


do ſee his creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, | 


and drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees of 
reſemblance, EY Aadiſon. 


otion. 

BFC MME. The preterite of become; which ſee. 
BRA sR. conjunt?. [from by and cauſe.] 
1. For this reaſon that; on this account that; 


The ancient pieces are beautiful, becauſe they 


This gave me an occaſion of looking backward. 


Dy deu. 


He ſlightly view'd, and ſlightly overpaſs'd. Milton. 


Pineda. 


[ 


| 


q . 


fair day, may look on the ſun, or ſea, or ſhip, a 


B ECE 


for this cauſe that. It makes the firſt part of an 
ative propoſition either expreſsly or by implica- 
tion, and is anſwered by therefore; as, I fled, be- 
cauſe I -vas afriid; which is the ſame wich, becauſe 
I was afraid, er fore I fled. 
low great ſoever the fins of any perſon are, 
Chriſt died for him, becauſe he died for all; and he 
died for thoſe fins, becauſ: he died for all ſins ; only 
he muſt reform. |; Hammond, 
Mlen do not ſo generally agree in the ſenſe of theſe 
as of the other, becauſe the intereſts, and luſts, and 
paſſions of men, are more concerned in the one 
than the other. Ti/lotfors 
2. It has, in ſome ſort, the force of a prepoſition ; 
but, becauſe it is compounded of a noun, has o 
after it. A 
Infancy demands aliment, ſuch as lengthens 
fibres without breaking, becauſe of the ſtate of ac- 
cretion. 8 Arbutlnot. 
To Brcna'NCE. v. a. [from be and chance.] To 
befal; to happen to: a word proper, but now in 


little uſe. 


My ſons, God knows what has bechenced them. 

Shak-ſpearte 

All happineſs &-chance to thee at Milan. Shute/p.. 

Br/curtckxs. . ſ. [EH of F, a cough. ] 
Medicines proper for rel:eving coughs, Diet. 

To BECK. v. u. [beacn, Sax. dec, Fr. head.] 
To make a ſign with the head. 

To BECK. v. a. To call or guide, as by a motion 
of the head. 
Bell, book, and candle, ſhall not drive me back, 
When gold and filver 5:c& me to come on. ; 
| | Shakeſpeare 

Oh, this falſe ſoul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whoſe eye b:c&'d forth my wars, and ca!l'd them 

dome. © Shakeſp. Autony and Cloputras 

BER. n. ſ. from the verb. 

1. A ſign with the head; a nod. 

Hatte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. Miliom 
2. A nod of command. . 
Neither the luſty k ind ſhewed any ronghneſs,. 

nor the eaſier any idleneſs; but ſtill like a well - 
obeyed maſter, whoſe beck is enough for diſci- 
pline. "= Sidney» 
Then forthwith to him takes a choſen band 
Of ſpirits, likeſt to himſelf in guile, 


To be at hand, and at his v-c& appear. Milton. 
The menial fair, that round her wait, 
At Helen's beck prepare the room of ſtate. Pops. 


To BE'Ckon. v.n To make a ſign without 
words. 

Alexander bectaned with the hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people. 

Ade, xix. 33. 
| When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tranſ- 
porting airs, he beckoned to me, and, by the was- 
ing of his hand, directed me to approach. Ad on. 

Sudden you mount] you becton from the ſkies, 
Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds —_ ! 
: opts 
To Bz'cxov. v. a. [from beak, or beacn, Sax. 
a ſign. ] To make a ſign to. 
With her two crooked hands ſhe ſigns did mak e, 


And bectom d him. : Fairy Queens 
It beckons you to go away with it, ES 

As if it ſome impartment did defire SD 

T you alone. Sdabeſpcare. 


With this his diſtant friends he hec tons near, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. 


Dr * 
To Be'cLiP. v. a. [of be clyppan, Sax.] To 
embrace. Diet. 
To BEC OHNE. v. u. pret. I became; comp. ptet.. 
I bave become. [from by and come. ] | ; 
1. To enter into ſome ſtate or condition, by a 
change from ſome other. | | 
The Lord God breathed into his noſtrils the 
breath of life, and man became ativing foul. 
Gen. ii. 7. 
And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews. 1 Cor. ix. 20. 
A ſmaller pear, grafted upon a ſtock that bear- 


ech a greater pear, will Lerome great. Bacon. 
eee ee My 


RY ht, 
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My voice thou oft haſt heard, and haſt not fear'd, 
But ful rejoic'd ; how is it now become 
So dreacful to thee ? Milton. 

So the læaſt faults, if mix'd with faireſt deed, 

Of future ill ec the fatal ſeed. Prior. 

2. To become of. To be the fate of; to be the 
end of; to be the ſubſequent or final condition of. 
It is obſervable, that this word is never, or very 
ſeldom, uſed but with what, either indefinite or 
interrogative. 

I hat is then become of ſo huge a multitude, as 
Would have overſpread a great part of the conti- 
nent. Raleigh. 

Perplex'd with thoughts, what would become 

Of me and all mankind. Mrilter. 

The firſt hints of the circulation of the blood 
were taken from a common perſon's wondering 
hat became of all the blood which iſſued out of the 
heart. Graunt. 

What will become of me then? for when he is free, 
he will infallibly accuſe me. Dy 'yden. 

bat became of this thoughtful buſy creature, 
when removed from this world, has amazed the 
vulgar, and puzzled the wiſe. Rogers. 

3. In the following paſſage, the phraſe, where is 
he become? is uſed for what is become of him? 

I cannot joy, until I be reſolved | 
I per- our right valiant father is become, Shakeſp.. 

To BSOE. v. a. | from be or by, and cpemen, 
Sax. to pleaſe. | 

1. Applied to perſons, to appear in a manner 
ſuitable to ſomething. 

If I become not a cart as well as another man, a 
plague on my bringing up. Shakeſpeare. 

Why would I be a queen? becauſe my face 

Would wear the title with a better grace ; 

If I became it not, yet it would be 

125 of your duty then to flatter me. Dryden. 

Applied to things, to be ſuitable to the per- 
. ; to befit; to be congruous to the appearance, 
or character, or c rcamſtances, in ſuch a manner 
as to add grace; to be gracetul. | 

She to her fire made humble reverence, : 

And bowed low, chat her right well became, 
And added grace ufito her excellence. Fairy Queen. 

I would I had ſome flowers of the ſpring that 

might 

Fecome your time of day; and your's, and your's, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing. Shak-ſpeare. 

Yet be ſad, good brothers; 
For, to ſpeak truth, it very well becom you. Shak. 

Your diſhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and berea es the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhovld become it. Shatrſp. 

Wycherly was of my opinion, or rather I of 
his: for it 6:com:5 me ſo to ſpeak of ſo excellent 
a poet. Dryden. 

Te utterly rejefted their fables concerning their 
gods, as not becoming good men, much leſs thoſe 
which were worſhipped for gods. Stilling fleet. 

BEco'MING. parti. adj. [from become] That 
which pleaſes by an elecant propriety ; graceful. 
It is ſometimes uſed with the particle of ; but ge- 
neraliy without any government of the following 

words. 

Of thee, kind boy, I a% no red and white 

To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what, in | faces. 
Suckling. 

Their diſcourſes are ſuch 25 belong to their age, 
their calling, and their breeding; ſuch as are be- 
cc e of them, and F them only. | Dryden. 

Yet ſome bc boldneſs I may uſe; 

Ive well deſerv'd, nor will he now refuſe. Dry. 

Make their pupils repeat the action, that they 
may correct what is conftrained in it, till it be 
perfected into an habitual and bccommng eaſineſs. 

Locke. 

Breo'miNG, nf. [from Fecome.] Ornament. 

A word not now in uſe. 

Sir, forgive me, 
Since my b-comings kill me, ww hen they not ; 
Eye * ell to you. Sbafeſpeare. 


BE D 


Brcu/mINGNTss. 1. /. [from becoming. 
BOD. ] Decency : elegant congruity ; propriety. 

Nor is the majcſty of the divine government 
greater. in its extent, than the e 3 hereot 
is in its manner and form. Grew. 

76: 3. be d, Sax.] 

. Something made to ſleep on. | 
Lying not ere, but hollow, which is in the 


| making of the , or with the legs gathered up, 
which is in the poſture of the body, is the more 


wholeſome. Bac. 
Rigour now is gone to b-d, 
And Advice with ſcrupulous head. Milton. 


Thoſe houſes then were caves, or home!y ſheds, 

With twining oziers fenc'd, and moſs their beds. 
Dryden. 
2. Lodging; the convenience of a place to er 
in. 
| On my knees I beg, 
That you 1 vouebſaſe me, raiment, 6:d, and food. 
Shakeſpeare. 
irrt lage. 

. the eldeſt con of this ſecond bed, was, 
after the death of his father, by the ſingular care 
and affection of his mother, well brought up. Clay. 

4. Bank of earth raiſed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take 
them out of bed, when they are newly come up, 
and remove them into pots with better earth, Bacon, 

5. The channel of ariver, or any hollow. 

So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo low 
Down ſank a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious hd of waters. Milton. 

The great magazine for all kinds of treaſure is 
ſuppoſed to be the bed of the Tiber. We may be 
ſure, when the Romans lay under the apprehen- 
ſions of ſeeing their city ſacked by a barbarous ene- 
my, that they would take care to beſtow ſuch of 
their riches that way, as could beſt bear the water. 

dd: en. 

6. The place where any thing is Neto or re- 
poſited. RAE 
See hoary Albula's infected tide 


Oer the warm bed of ſmoaking ſulphur glide. Aid. 


7. A layer; a ſtratum; a body ſpread over an- 
other, 

I ſee no reaſon but the ſurface of the land ſhould 
be as regular as that of the water, in the firſt pro- 
duction of it; and the ſtrata, or beds within, lie 
as even. Burnet. 

8. Tobring to BED. To deliver of a child. It is 


often uſed with the particle J; as, ſhe æuas brought 


to bed of à di 2 Her. 

Ten months after Florimel happen'd to wed, 
And was brought in a laudable manner 70 bed. Prior. 

9. Tomake be BSD. To put the bed in order af- 
ter it has been uſed. 

I keep his houſe, and I waſh, wring, brew, 
bake, ſcour, dreſs A and mike the beds, and do 
all myſclf. Shab hear 6. 

Ben of a Mortar. | with gunners. ] A folid piece 
of oak hollowed in the middle, to receive the 
breech and half the trunnions. Dis, 

BRD of a gre Gu. That thick plank which 
lies immediately under the piece, being, as it 
were, the body of the carriage. Dis. 

To BED. v. ee the noun. ] 

1. To go to with. 

They have married me; 


r * to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. Shak! 


To place in bed, 

$he was publickly contracted, Rated as a bride, 
and ſolemnly b-dd:d ; and, after ſhe was laid, Max- 
imilian's ambaſiadoar put his leg, ſtript naked to 
the knee, between the eſpouſal ſheets. Bacon. 

3- To make partaker of the bed. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur 
was bedded with his lady. Bacon. 

. To ſow, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the graſs fide 8 up- 
on which lay ſome of your beſt mould to bed your 
quick in, and lay your quick upon it. Mo timer. 

5. Io lay in a place of reſt, or ſecurity. | 

Let coarſe bold hands, from flimy neſt, 
The beda:d fiſh in banks outwreſt. 


Brco\mIxGLY, af, [from teeming] Alter 8 
becoming or proper manner. 


A 8 


A ſnake bedded himſelf under the threſhold of a 
| L' e 


Bas 70 


Pale, pale as aſhes, all bedzwd'd in blood, 


That ſo bedect'd, ornate, and gay, 


ly, as with the fall o 


BED: 


6. To lay in order; to ſcratify. 

And as the fleeping ſoldiers in th' alarm, 
Your bedad hairs, like life in excremeats, 
Start up, and ſtand an end. 

70 BD. v. 1. To cohabit. 

If he be married, and ed with his wife, and ar̃- 
terwards relapſe, he may pollibly fancy that the 
infected him. Miſemer. 

Jo Beva'BBLE, v. a. | from dabble. 1 To wet; 
to beſprinkle. It is generally applied to perſoas, 
in a ſenſe including inconvenience. 

Never ſo weary, never ſo in woe, 

Bedebbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 
I can no further craw I, no further go. She. 

To BE DAG GLE. v. a. = om dagg b. ] To be- 
mire; to foil clothes, by letting them reach the 
dirt in walking, 

To BED SH. v. a. ¶ from daſh.] To bemire by 
throwing dirt ; to beſpatter ; to wet with throw- 
ing water. 

When thy warlilke father, like a child, 

Told the ſad ſtory of my father's death, 
That all the ſtanders- by had wet their checks, 
Likes trees bed hd with rain. Shakeſs, 

To Brvalws. v. a. [from dawb.] To dawy 
over; to beſmear ; to ſoil, with ſpreading any vits 
cous body over it. 

A piteous corſe, a bloody piteous corſe, 


Shab ſp 


All in gore blood. Shukeſprave, 
To BEDA'ZZLE, v. a. from dazzlc.] To make 
the ſight dim by too much luſtre. 
My miſtaken eyes, 
That have been ſo * by the ſun, 
That every ching I look on ſeemeth green. S 
BED CHN ER. 4. ſ. [from bed and chamber. 
The chamber appropriated to reſt. 
They were brought to tie King, abiding them 
in his bedchamber. Haywa rd. 
He was now one of the brdchamber to the prince, 
Clare: rdes: „ 
BEDSLofa Tus. f. [from bed and cl/ath;, It 
has no ſingular.] Coverlets ſpread over a bed. 
For he will be ſwine drunk, and, in his ſleen, 
he does little harm, ſave to his bedchaaths about Nm. 


| Shake|prar 0. 

BR ꝰDDER. n. ſ. [front 2 The nether- 

BR DECT TER. EF ſtone of an oil-mill. | 

Br'DDIN G. . . [from bed.] The materials of a 
bed; a bed. 

There be no inns where meet bd ling may be had ; 
ſo that his mantle ſerves him then for a bed. Sp. 
_ Firſt, with aſſiduous care from winter keep, 
Well fother d in the ſtalls thy tender ſneep; 

Then ſpread with ſtraw the edding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath to fend the bitter cold. D, Iden. 
Arcite return'd, and, as in honour ty'd, 
His foe with bedding, and with food ſupply'd. 7 

ry 8. 

7% Bepe'ck. v. a. [from decł.] To deck; to 
adorn; to grace. 

Thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 

And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 
Which ſhould bedecſ thy ſhape, thy 3 thy wit. 
Shak Heare. 
Female it ſeems, 
Comes this way. Ailton. 

With ornamental drops bedechd ] ſtood, 5 

TE writ my victory with my enemy's blood. 
VWorvii. 

Now Ceres in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and with ruddieft freight Chats, 
ligt. 

Br'DbRUOUms k. n. ſ. [from be de, Saxon, a pray- 
er, and houſ-.] An hoſpital or alms-houſe, where 
the poor people prayed for their founders and de- 
nefactors. 

Brve'r TER. 

To BED ew. v. a. 


See BTD DER. 
3 d:w.] To moiſten gots 
dew 
Bed:<v her paſture's graſs with Englich blood. 
Chabeſpeare. 


Let all the tears that ſhould bedetu my herſe, 


Be drops of balm to ſanRify thy head. Shakgſp- 


The counteſs received a letter from him, wher — 


B E D 
unto all the while ſhe was writing her anſwer, the! 
b.d-ww:d the paper with her tears. I otton 

What ilender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 

Courts thee on roſes in ſome pleaſant cave. Milton. 
Balm from a ſilver box diſtill'd around, 

Shall all b-dew the roots, and ſcent the ſacred 

ground. a Dryden 

He ſaid; and falling tears his face bedew. 
| I Dryden. 
BND TELL OW. n. ſ. [from bed and fellow. One 
that lies in the ſame bed. 

He loves your people, 

But tie him not to be their bedfe//orv. Shakeſp. 
Miſery acquaints a man with ſtrange b:dfe!/navs, 
£2 f Shak: ſpear Co 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his piilow, 

Being fo troubleſome a BeH Shakelp. 
A man would as ſoon chooſe him for his Se- 

xv as his play-fellow. : L' Eftrange. 
What charming bedfellows, and companions for 

life, men chooſe out of ſuch women? Add:ſon. 

70 Berr/GHT., v. a. [from dight.] To adorn; 
to dreſs; to ſet off: an old word, now only uſed 
in humorous writings. 

A maiden fine 6:d:2ht he hapt to love; 

The maiden fine bedigh his love retains, 

And for the village he forſakes the plains. Gay, 
To Brom. v. a [from dim.] To make dim; 

to obſcure; to cloud; to darken, 

I have bedimn'd | 

The noon-tide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 

And 'twixt the green ſea and the azure vault 

Set roaring war. Shakeſpeare. 
To BEvY EN. v. a. | from digen. ] To dreſs out; 

alow word. | 
BEDLAM. n. /. corrupted from Bethlehem, the 

name of a religious houſe in London, converted 
afterwards into an hoſpital for the mad and luna- 
tick. | 
Bo madhouſe ; a place appointed for the cure 
of lunacy. | 
2. A madman; a lunatick, an inhabitant of 

Bedlam. | | | 
Let's follow the old earl, and get the Sim 

To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs 

Allows itſelf to any thing. Shakeſpearc. 
Bi/v1 aM. adi. [from the noun. ] Belonging to 

a madhouſe ; fit for a madhouſe. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms, 

Fins, wooden pricks. Shakeſpeare. 
BuDpLAMITE. 2. ſ. [from bedlam.] An inhabi- 

tant of Bedlam; a madman. | 
If wild ambition in thy boſom reign, 

Alas ! thou boaſt'{ thy ſober ſenſe in vain ; 

In theſe poor l edlam ites thyſelf ſurvey, _ 

Tiſelf leſs innocently mad than they. Fiizgerald. 
Bi bUMAKER. 2. . | from bed and mate. ] A per- 

ſon in the univerſities, whoſe office it is to make 

the beds, and clean the chambers. 

I was deeply in love with my bedmater, upon 
which: I was ruſticated for ever. Spectator, 

Br E. 2. ſ. [from bed and mate. ] A bed- 
f-11ow ; one that partakes of the ſame bed. 

Had I fo good occaſion to lie long 

As you, prince Paris, nought but heav'nly buſineſs 

Sizould rob my bcdiaate of my company. 

| Shak. ſpeare. 

BI DFNiouvLDpñ ING. n. ſ. from b:d and 
BN“DDIN G MOULDING. 

by workmen, to ſignify thoſe members in the cor- 

mec, wiuch are placed below the coronet. 

| Builder's Di. 

Br'pposT. n. ſ. [from bed and paſt.] The poſt 

at the corner of the bed, which ſupports the ca- 
nopy. 

I came the next day prepared, and placed her 

m a clear light, her head leaning to a bedpoſt, an- 

other ſtanding behind, holding it ſteady. 

| IV iſeman's Sargery. 
Bi/nprrss ER. . . [from bed and 0 6. 4 
heavy lazy fellow. | 
This ſanguine coward, this bedpreſſer, this horſe- 
back breaker, this huge hill of fleſh. SHE 
To BEURA'GGLE. b. a. [ from be and dg 


But what he did being childith ? 


That vulgars give the boldeſt titles to. 


mcald. | A term uſed | 


"1 


BED 


To ſoil the clothes, by ſuffering them, in walk- 
ing, to reach the dirt, 
Poor Patty Blount, no more be ſeen, 
Bedraggled in ray walks fo green. Swift. 
To BEDKE'SNCH, v. a. {from be and drench.] To 
drench ; to ſoak ; to ſaturate with moiſture. 
Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 


It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedrench 


The treſh green lap of fair king Richard's lard. 
Shak ſ; eare. 
BT DRID. adj. | from bed and ride.] Confined to 
the bed by age or ſicknefs. 
Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras, 
Who, impotent and bed-:d, ſcarcely hears 
Of this his nephew's purpole. 
Lies he not bedrid ? and again does nothing, 
Shakeſp. 
Now, as a myriad. 
Of ants durſt th' emperor's lov'd ſnake invade ; 
The crawling galleys, ſeagulls, finny chips, 


Might brave our pinnaces, our bedrid ſhips. Denne. 


Hanging old men, who were bedrid, becauſe 
they would not diſcover where their money was. 
| Clurcndon. 

Infirm perſons, when they come to be ſo weak 
as to be fixed to their beds, hold out many years ; 
{ſome have lain id twenty years. Ray. 

Be/pRITE. 1. /. [from bed and rite] The pri- 
vilege of the marriage bed. 

Whoſe vows are, that no bedrite ſhall be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted. Shakeſp. 

To BeDko'p. v. a. from beand drop.] To be- 
ſprinkle; to mark with ſpots or drops ; to ſpeckle. 

| Not ſo thick ſwarm'd once the ſoil 
Bedrop'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton. 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply ; 
The ſilver cel in ſhining volumes roll'd, 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedrop*d with gold. 


OPC. 

Br/DSTAFF. n. ſ. [ted and ffaff.] A e es 
pin ftuck anciently on ſides of the bedſtead to hold 
the clothes from flipping on either ſide. 

Hoſteſs accommodate us with a Sf. 

a B. TFonfon's Every Man in his Tumour. 

BIS TEA. 2. . [from bed and flead.] The 
frame on which the bed is placed. 

Chimnies with ſcorn rejecting ſmoke; 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bed/feads broke. Swift. 

Be'ps TRAw. u. ,. [from bed and ftraw.] The 


ſtraw laid under a bed to make it ſoft. 


Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moiſture ; or the chamber 
or bed/ir.zw kept cloſe, and not aired. Bacon. 

BroswsE/rvER. a. f. [from bed and ſw ve. 
One that 1s falſe to the bed ; one that ranges or 
ſwerves from one bed to another. 

She's a bedſauer ver, even as bad as thoſe, 

Shakeſp. 

BCD T INE. ». ſ. | from bed and time.] The hour 
of reſt : fleeping time. 

Wat maſks, what dances ſhall we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-ſupper and bedtine? FShakeſp. 

After evening repaſts, till b-d!;me, their thoughts 
will be beſt taken up in the eaſy grounds of reli- 
gion. | | lion. 
The ſcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bedtime, takes no reſt that night. Dryd. 

To Brpu'xG. v. a. [from be and dung.] To co- 
ver, or manure with dung. 

To B=vu'sT. v. a. [from be and duff.) To 
ſprinkle with duſt. 

BAD ARD. adv. [from bed and ward,] Toward 
bed. 

: In heart t 
As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to bedward. Shak: ſpeare 

To Br/DwaRF.. v. a. | from be and dwarf.| To 
make little; to hinder in growth; to ſtunt. 

is thrinking, not cloſe weaving, that harh thus 
In mind and body both bedrvarfed us. Donne. 

Br/pwoORK. #. /. { from bed and work. ] Work 
done in bed ; work performed without toil of the 
hands. s 
The ſtill and mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, | 


Shake fp. | 
| A company of poor inſets, whereof ſome are 


Sad ſpoils of luxury ! the ſuitors ſate. 


| 


BED 


When fulneſs call them on, and know by meaſure 
Of their obſervant toil, the eneray's weight; 
Why this hath not a finger's dignity, 

They call this bedwork, mapp'ry, cloſet war. 


Shakejpearr. 
BEF. n. /. ſ[beo, Saxon. ] 
1. The animal that makes honey, remarkable 
for its induſtry and art. 
So work the honey bees, 
Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 


The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shat:ſp. * 
From the Mooriſh camp - 


There has been heard a diſtant humming noiſe, 
Like bees diſturd'd, and arming in their hives. 
Di den. 


beer, delighted with flowers, and their ſweetneſs ; 
others beetles, delighted with other viands. Locke. 

2. An induſtrious and careful perſon. This ſig- 
nification is only uſed in familiar language. 

BEr-EATER. u. ſ. [from bee and eat.] a bird 
that feeds upon bees. 

BEer-FLOWER. u. . [from bee and oe, A 
ſpecies of fool-ſtones. Aller. 

BEE-GARDEN. 2. /. [from bee and garden, A. 
place to ſet hives of bees in. 

A convenient and neceſſary place onght to be 
made choice of for your apiary, or bec-gard:». 

| Mortimer 
Br r-HIvE. u. ſ. [from bee and hive.] The cate, 


or box, in which bees are kept, 


BEE-MASTER. n. ſ. [from 6ce and maſter. ] One 
that Keeps bees. 

They that are bee-maſters, and have not care 
enough of them, muſt not expect to reap any con- 
ſiderable advantage by them. ortimer. 

BEECH. ». /. [bece, or boc, Saxon; fagus.] 

There is but one ſpecies of this tree at preſent 
known, except two varieties, with ſtriped leaves. 
It will grow to a conſiderable ſtature, though the 
ſoil be ſtoney and barren ; as alſo upon the de- 
clivities of mountains. The ſhade of this tree is 
very injurious to plants, but is believed to be very 
ſalubrious to human bodies. The timber is of 
great uſe to turners and joiners. The maſt is very 
good to fatten ſwine and deer. Miller. 

Black was the foreſt, thick with becch it ſtood. 

Nor is that ſprightly wildneſs in their notes, 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech, 

; T homfor.. 

Bx“ RUE N. adj. [bucene, Sax.] Conſiſting of 
the wood of the beech; belonging to the beech. 

With diligence he'll ſerve us when we dine, 
And in plain been veſſels fill our wine. Dryden. 

BEEF. . f. [ bxuf, Fr.] 

1. The fleth of black cattle prepared for food. 

What ſay you to a piece of beef and muſtard ? 


Shakeſpeare. 
The fat of roaſted Le falling on birds will baſte 
them. | Swi . 


2. An ox, bull, or cow, confidered as fit for 
food. In this ſenſe it has the plural beeves ; the 
ſingular is ſeldom found. | 

A pound of man's fleſh 
Is not ſo eſtimable or profitable 
As fleſh of muttons, bzeves, or goats. Shakeſp. 
Alcinous flew twelve ſheep, eight white tooth'd 
ſwine, 
T wo crook-haunch'd beeves, Chapman, 

There was not any captain, but had credit for 
more victuals than we ſpent there; and yet they 
had of me fifty beeves arnong them. | | 

Sir Walter Raltigbh. 

On hides of becwes, before the palace gate, 

Pope. 

Bx EF. adj. | from the ſubſtantive. ]} Conſiſting 
of the fleſh of black cattle. 


If you are employed in marketing, do not ac- 


cept of a treat of a le ſtake, and a por of ale, 
from the butcher. Swift. 
BEEF-EATER. 1. ſ. [from le and cat, becauſe 
the commons is Hf when on waiting. Mr. Stee- 
vens derives it thus: Bcef-eater may come from 
beaufetier, one who attends at the fide-board, 
which was anciently place d in a bcavfet, The bu- 
Vor. I. No. 5, U ſineſs 
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whole and equal notes. 


BEE 


fineſs of the bref-eaters was, and perhaps is ſtill, 
to attend the King at meals.] A ycoman of the 
guard. 

Brer-wiTTED. adi. [from Le, and vit. 
Dull; ſtupid ; heavy-ncaded, 

Beef-witte 4 lord 0, pe, 7 

BRCE NOL. u. |. This word 1 have Forkid only 
in the example; and know nothing of the etvmo- 
Jogy, unlets it be a corruption of 6ywod le, from 
by and moalilſus, a note; that is, a note out of the 
regular order, 

There be intervenient in the riſe of eight, in 
tones, two bermol;, or half notes; fo as, if YOu 
divide the tones equally, the eight is but ſeven 
Bacon. 

BERN. [beon, Saxon.] The participle preterir: 
of To Br. | 

Enough that virtue fill'd the ſpace between, 
Prov'd by the ends of being to have ee. Pope. 

BEER. u. . | bir, Welch.] Liquor made of 
malt and hops. It is dit finguiſhed from ale, ei- 
ther by being older or ſmalter.. 

Here's a pot of good double brer, neighbour ; 
drink. SHK. beate. 

Try clarifying with almonds in new ber. Bac. 

Flow, Welſted! flow, like thine inſpirer, cer; 
Tho' ſtale, not ripe; tho' thin, yet never clear; 
So ſweetly m wykiſh, and ſo ſmoothly dull; 
Heady, not ſtrong ; and foaming, tho' not Tull. 

Pope. 

Br/rsTINGS. See BIES TINGS. 

BET. n. f. [beta, Lat.] The name. of a 


laut. 
5 The ſpecies are; 1. The common white. be-7. 
2. The common green beet. 3. The common rec! 
b:et. 4. The turnep-rooted red . 5. The great 
red beet. 6. The yellow bert. 7. The Swifs or 
Chard bert. Niles 
BEETLE. ». .. [bycel, Saxon. ] 

1. An inſe& diſtinguiſhed by having hard caſes 
or ſheaths, under which he folds his wings. 
They are as ſhards, and he their 6ce7/:, 

The poor Sete, that we tread upon, 
In corporal ſuff race finds a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. *Shaks {peare 
Others come ſharp of fight, and too provident 
for that which concerned their own intereſt ; but 
as blind as Sele in foreſeeing this great and com- 
mon danger. Knolles's Hi tory of the TurRs. 
A grott there was with hoary mos G' ergrown, 
The cl: atping 1vies up the ruius creep, 
And there the bat and drouſy cee fticep. Garth. 
The butterflies and 6zct/es are ſuch numerous 


Sh.ke/. 


tribes, that I believe, in our own native country 


alone, the ſpecies of each kind may amount to one 

hundred and fiſty, or more. Ray. 
2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hamraer, with 

which wedges are driven, and payements rammed, 
If I do, tulip me with a three man . te. 


$5, heſpe ede. 


When by the help of Wedges and beetle, an 
image is cleft ont of the trunk of ſome well- 
grown tree; yet, after all the ſkill of artificers to 
ſet forth ſuch a divine block, it cannot, one mo- 
ment, ſecure itſelf from being eaten by worms, 
or defiled by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. 

ö NYSE ling fleet. 

To Br/zTLx. v. . [from the noun.] To jut 
out; to hang over. 

What if it tempt you tow'rd the flood, my bord? 2 
Or to the dreadful iummit of the cliff, 


That beet/:5s o'er his baſe into the fea, Sate / 
Or where the have K, | 
High in tlie bee 15 28 Cliff, his airy builds. Thomſon, 


BreTLESROWED; 4 dj. {from vet. and brow. } 
Having prominent brow 5 | 

Enquire for the bectle-brow'd critic, Sc. Scorft. 

BEETLTUTAD ED. adj. | from berth d Hendl.) 
Loggerheaded; wooden headed ; having = heal ſtu- 
pid, "like the head of a wooden beetle 


A whoreſon, bec:1:h:aded flap-ear 4 knave. 
Shateſberre, 


BEETLESTOCEK, . | from beetle and /tock. | 


The handle of a bectle. 


BEtETRAVE.-] 1 
de 
BLE TRAbIsH. ſ A Plant. 


| The weorſt tha 


B E F 


dle; oxen. 
Gne way, a band ſeject from foroge dri e; 
A herd of & %,, fair oxen, and tair Kine, 
Frem a fat meadow. grout, Mili 
Others male. good the pancity. of their breed 
with the length and duration of their days „ Wher?- 
of there want not examples in animals. U3P Irons, 
tft, in bifulcous or clo; en-hoofed,. 3 camels; 
and bee „ * hereof there is above a rai. "Yon annu- 
ally fam in England, Browns ur Frrouts, 
Be wes, it his touch, at once to jelly tura, 
And the bus re boar is ſhrunk into an urn. Pope. 
To BxrAL L. v. n. from fall. It vf:!!, it bath 
. Ueri 4 ö 
Jo happen to: uſed generally of ill. 
[er me knov- 
t may li me in this caſe, 
Other doubt pollefes me, leſt harra 
Bef li thee, ſever'd from me. Milton, 
This venerable per: m, who Probably heard our 
Saviour's prophecy of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
drew his congregation out of thoſe unparalleled 
calamities, w hich  befell his countrymen. -Addijon. 
This diſgrace has Fillen them, not becauſe 
they delerved it, but becauſe the people love new 
faces. Liddiſon 
2. To happen to, as good or neutral. 


- 34 
. 


Shake/, 


what harm had befallen unto him, or what good 
had befallen unto another man? Bacon, 
No man can certainly conclude God's love or 
hatred to any perſon, from what Ef him in this 
world, a Tillotſon. 
3. To happen; to come to paſs. | 
But ſince th' affairs of men are {till uncertain, 
Let's reaſon with the wortt that may 7 
| Shakeſpeare. 
I have reveal'd 
This diſcord which , and was in heav'n 
Among th' angelick pow'rs. Milton. 
4. It is uſed ſometimes with 70 before the per- 
ſoa to whom any thing happens: this is rare. 
Some great miſchief hath Cn 
To that meek man. Paoradiſ, LP. 
5. To Ul f. To become of; to be the ſtite 
or condition of : a phraſe little uſed. 
Do me the favour to dilate at full, 
What hath 6:2 of thera, and thee, till now. 
Shokeſpeare, 
To Beer T. v. 4. [from be and.] To ſuit ; 
to be ſuitable to; to become. 
Blind is his love, and beſt b-fits the dark. Shakeſ. 
Out of my fight, thou ſerpent ! that name 
beſt 
Befts thee, with him leagu'd; thyſelf as falſe. 
Paradiſe 125 
I will bring you where ſhe ſits, 
Clad in ſplendour, as bets ; 
Her deitv. Paradiſe Loft. 
Thou, what bes the new lord mayor, 
Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to know. Dryden. 
To Bevo'oL. v. a. from be and fol.] To in- 
fatuate; to fool ; to deprive of underſtanding ; to 
lead into errour. 2 
Men 2% themſelves infinitely, 


when, by 


| venting a few ſighs, they will needs perſuade 


themſelves that they have repented. South, 
Jeroboam thought policy the beſt piety, though 
in nothing more bi fooled ; the nature of fin being 
not only, to deſile, but to infatuate. South. 
"2 FORE, Prep. bipohan, Sax, ] 
. Farther onward in place. 
A heir common practice was to look no further 
= them than the next line; whence it will fol- 
low that they can drive to no certain point. 


2. In the front of; not behind. 
Who fholl go 
Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire: 
By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 
To guide them in their journey, and remove 
Behind them, while the obdurate king purſues. 
: Nil! on. 

3 In the preſence of; noting authority or con- 

(ue 


a 


BVS. u. /. [The plural of l. J.] Black cat- 


Bion aſked an envious man, that was very ſad, | 


: Dryd:n. | 


| 


| She ſlumbers v'er the cup. 


B K F 


Great | queen of gathering clouds, 
See we fall le fore thee ! 
FP "otrate we adore thee, Dr das 
Tit Alps and Pyrenean fink befor: him. Addi on. 
4: In the preſence of, noting reſpect. 
o ſee that bluſhing, and the caſting down of 
the exc both, are more when we come be fore many, 
Bacon. 
They repreſent our poet betwixt a farmer and a 
em urtier, hen he creſt hiniſelt in his beſt habit, to 
pe rn his patrouw, Dryden. 
in Moti ok. 
Þ fore the eyes of both our armies here, 
Let us not wrangle. Shokeſprare. 
6. Under the cognizance of; noting juriſdiction, 


If a ſait be begin before an archdeacon, the or- 


dinary may licenie the 1uit to an higher court. 
life. 
7. In the power of; noting the right of choice. 
The world was all re the m, where to chu's 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide. 


A: es. 
Sire us this evening; thou haſt morn and night, 
And all the year before thee, for delight. Ded. 


He hath pat us in the hands of our own coun- 
ſel. Life and death, Proſperity and deſtruction, 
are before us. .  Til/otjan, 

8. By the impulſe of ſomething behind. 

Her part poor ſoul ! ſeeming as burdened 
With leſſer weight, but not with letfer woe, 


Was carried with more ſpeed before the wind, 


55. tkejpe, e. 
Hurried by fate, he cries, and borne / ore 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful ſhore. D/ j. 
9. Preceding in time. 
Particular advantages it has before all the books 


1 which have appeared | before i it in this kind. Dj d. 


10. In preference to. 
Ve ſhould but preſume to determine which 


ſhould be the fitteſt, till we ſee he hath choſen 
ſay to 
be the fitteſt, becauſe he hath taken it by fore the 


ſome one, which one we may then boldly 


reft.- Hooker. . 
We think poverty to be infinitely . br befor e 
the torments of covetouſnefs. | Taylor. 


it. Prior to; nearer to any thing: as, the 
* ſon is Cre the younger in ſucceſſion. 
Superiour to; as, he is orforc 


| an both in right and power, 


Brro'rs, adv. 
1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 
Hcav nly born, 
Be fore the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, 
Thou with eternal w ifdom didſt converſe. 
| Nliltors 
„ Ber, - two months their orb with light adorn, 
If heav'n allow me life, I will return. Dyyden. 
2. In time paſt. 
Such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of pureſt and well winnow'd grain, 
As Britain never knew re. 
3. In tometime lately paſt. 
I ſhall reſume ſomewhat which hath been before 
ſaid, touching the queſtion betoregoing. Hales 
4. Previouſly to; in order to. 


Dryden. 


Before this elaborate treatiſe can become of uſe 


to my country, two points are neceſſany. S 10 e. 
5. To this time; hitherto, 

The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, 
Lull'd in her eaſe, and undiſturb'd before, 
Are all on fire. 

6. Already. 
You tell me, mother, what T knew before, 


Di ydens 


The Phrygian fleet is landed on the ſhore.  Dry@, 
7. Farther onward in place. 
Thou'rt fo far fore, 
The ſwifteſt wing of recompence 15 flow 
To over take thee. Shake [pearts 


D EFO'REHAND. ado. [from before and band. 


In a ſtate of anticipation, or preoccupation; 


ben with the particle 2s. 
Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand 

In that already, with your command. Hudibras. 
Your foul has been beforehand with your body, 


And drunk ſo deep a draught of promis d b a 
„ce . 


1 lave 


his compe= 


Sad AO 2 


B E G 


1 love not room for many reflections ; the laſt 
cited author has been beforeband with me, in its 
proper moral. . © Addiſer. 

2. Previouſly ; by way of preparation, or pre- 
liwinary. 

His Profeſſion is to deliver precepts neceſtary to 


eloquent ſpeech ; yet ſo, that they Whicli receive | 


them, may be taught beforeband the {kill of ſpeak- 
ing. ; a Hooker, 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills, 
Sir Roger ufed to bargain befor chand, to cut off a 
quarter of a yard in any part of the bill. 

. Arouthnat. 

2. Antecedently ; aforetimes. 

It would be reſiſted by ſuch as had fare hand re- 

ſiſted the general proofs of the goſpel. Atterbury. 

4. In a ftate of accumulation, or ſo as that more 
has been received than expended. 

Stranger's houſe 1s at this time rich, and much 
b-forchand : for it hath laid up revenue theſe thirty - 
ſeven years. N Bacon. 

5. At firſt; before any thing is done. 

What is a man's contending with inſuperable 
difficulties, but the rolling of Siſyphus's ſtone up 
the hill, which is ſoon & fre, to return upon 
him again? 8 L'Eftrenge. 

Brro'RETIME, adv. [from before and time. | 

\ Formerly ; of old time. 7 

B:forctime in Iſrael, when a man went to enquire 
of God, thus he ſpake. as. Samuel, 

To BEro/RTUNE. v. u. [from be and fortune. | 
To happen to; to betide. 

I give conſent to go along with you; 

Recking as little what betideth me, 

As much I with all good befortune you. Shakeſp. 

To Brrolu l. v. a. [from be and foul. | To 
make foul ; to ſoil ; to dirt. 

To BrrerExD. v. a. {from be and friend.] To 
favour-; to be kind to; to countenance ; to ſhew 
friendſhip to; to benefit. 

| If it will pleaſe Cæſar 
To be ſo good to Cæſar, as to hear me, 

I ſhall be ſeech him to befriend himſelt. Shak-/. 
Now if your p'ots be ripe, you are befriend-d 
With opportunity. | | Deabam. 

See them embarked, | 
And tell me if the winds and ſeas befriend them. 
LAddijon. 

Be thou the firſt true merit to ind; 

His praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend. 
DA Pope. 
Brother- ſervants muſt befriend one another. 
| | Sevift. 

To Brer1/NGE. v. a. [from be and fringe.] To 
decorate, as with fringes. 

When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Cloath ſpice, line trunks, or, flutt'ring in a row, 
Y:fringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 

To BEG. v. u. [beggeren. Germ. | To live upon 
ams; to live by aſking rehef of others. 

cannot dig; to bg J am aſhamed. Luke. 

To BEGO. v. a. | 

1. To ak; to ſeek by petition. 

He went to Pilate, and b:gged the body. 

Matt bezu. 

See how they bg an alms of flattery. Young. 

2. To take any thing for granted, without evi- 
dence or proof. 5 

We have not & gged any principles or ſuppoſi- 
tions, for the proof of this ; but taking that com- 
mon ground, which both Moſes and al! antiquity 
preſent. Burnt, 

To Bror'r. v. a. berry, or brgat ; 1 have be- 
gti, or beget. [bezexran, Saxon, to obtain. 
See Jo Gr 1.5 6 

1. To generate; to procreate; to become the 
father of, as children. 

But firit come the hours, which we 6:57 
In jove's ſweet paradiſe, of day and night, - 
M hich do the ſeaſons of the year allot. Spericy. 
| I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy, SCs. 
Who hath begotten me theſe, ſeeing I line Lott 
my children, and am defſcl:te ? T'atah:: 


ee . 


Iwas he the noble Claudian race ( π⁹t . | 


BEG 
Love is Beg by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expect. tion fed. 
2. To proiuce, as erfects. 

t to have dons the thing you gave in charge, 
Pg your happineſs, be happy then; 
For it is done. | Shakeſpeare. 

My whole intention was to beg-t. in the minds 
of men, magnificent ſentiments of God and his 
Works. Cheyne. 

3. To produce, as accidents. 

Is it a time for ttorv, when each minute 
Berets n thouſand dangers ? Denham. 

4. It is fometimes uied with en, or xpor, before 
the mother. 


Cranville. 


Bert uf" 

His mother Martha by his father John. Spe7ator. 
Bror'rTER. 1. . | from beget.] He that pro- 

creates, or begets; the father. 

For what their proweſs gain'd the l declares 
Is to themſelves alone, and to their heirs : - 

No fhare of that goes back to the Seger, 

But if the fon fights well, and plunders better 

D/ yden. 

Men continue the race of mankind, commonly 
without the intention, ard often againſt the con- 
ſent and will of the begerter. * Loc fte. 

B AR. . . | from beg. It is more properly 
written begger ; but the common orthography is 
retained, becauſe the derivatives all preſerve the 3. 

1. One who lives upon alms ; one who has no- 
thing but what is given lum. 

He raifeth up the poor out of the duſt, and 
lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to ſet 
them among Princes. Samuel, 

V'e ſee the whole equipage of a &egpgor fo 
drawn by Homer, as even to retain a nobleneſs 
and dignity. Broome. 

2. One who ſupplicates for any thing; -a petiti- 
oner ; for which, beggay is a harſh and contemp- 
t uous term. 5 
What ſubjects will precarious kings regard? 

A b:gyar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard, Dryden, 
3. One who aſſumes what he does not prove. 
Theſe ſhameful b-ggars of principles, who give 

this precarious account of the original of things, 

aſſume to themſelves to be men of reaſon. 
f Tillotſon. 

To Br/c GAR. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to beggary; to impoveriſh. 

Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you tothe grave, 
And 4egga1 'd your's for ever. Shakeſpeare. 

They ſhall ſpoil the clothiers wool, and egg, 
the preſent ſpinners. Graunt. 

The miſer, | 

With heav'n for twopence, cheaply wipes his. 

ſcore, : 

Lifts up his eyes, and tes to beggar more. 


i Gay. 3 
2. To deprive. 
Neceſſity, of matter beggar'd, 
Will nothing ſtick our perſons to arraign 
In ear and ear. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To exhauſt, | 
For her perſon, 
It Zeggar'd all deſcription ; ſhe did he 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue, 
O'er picturing Venus. Shaheſpenre, 


Br/GCARLINESS., 7. ? - from beggarly. | The 
ſtate of being beggarly; meanneſs ; poverty. 

Br/g6cARLY. adj. [from 6-2gar.] Mean; poor; 
indigent; in the condition of a beggar : uſed both 
of perſons and things. 

T ever will, though be do ſhake me off 
To tcggar'y divorcement love him dearly. 

| Shakeſprare. 

A biggarly account of empty boxes. S. 

Who, that beheld ſuch a bankrupt beggarly fel- 
tow as Cromwell entering the parliament hovſe, 
with a thread-bare, torn cloak, and greaſy het, 
corli have ſuſpected, that he ſhould, by the m- 
ver of one king, and the baniſhment of another, 
atcend tie throne. Scuth. 

The next town has the reputation of being ex. 
tremely poor and gg ly. Adi an. 

Coruſodes, by extreme parſimony, ſaved tliirty- 
four pounds out of a FHs fellowſhip. Sr 


BEG 


B:'6GakLy, adv. [from beggar.] Meanly ; 
defpicably ; indigently. 


it is his delight to dwell beggarly? and that he 
talceth no pleaſure to be worthipped, ſaving only 
iu poor cottages ? | - Hooker. 
BR. ». J. {from beggar.] Indigence : 
poverty in the uimoſt degree. 
On he brought me into ſv bare a houſe, that it 
was the picture of milerable happineſs and rich 


While I am a beggar, I will rail, 
And ſay there is no fin but to be rich: 
Aad being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, 
To fay there is no vice, but brggary. Fhbaleſ. 

Ve muſt become not only poor for the preſents 
but reduced, by further mortgages, to a ſtate of 
veggary for endleſs years to come. Swift. 

To B GIN. v. u. 1 began, or begun ; I have be- 
gun. | beginnan, Sax. from be, or by to, and gangan, 
Zan, or Fan, to go.] . | ee 

1. To enter upon ſomething new: applied t6 
perions. 

Begin every day to repent : not that thou ſhouldſt 
at all defer it; but all that is paſt ought to ſeen 
little to.thee, ſeeing it is ſo in itſelf. begin the next 
day with the fame zeal, fear, and humility, as if 
thou hadſt never begun before. Taybr. 

2. To commence any action or ſtate; to do the 
firſt act, or firlt part of an act; to make the firſt 
ltep from not doing to doing. | 

They began at the ancient men which were he- 


fore the houſe. Hgetiel. 

By peace we will begin, Shakeipearte 
IU ſing of heroes and of kings; £ 

Begin my muſe. | Cowley. 


Of theſe no more you hear him ſpeak ; 
He now bg upon the Greek: 
Theſe rang'd and ſhow'd, ſhall, in their turns, 
Remain obſcure as in their urns. Prior. 
Begin, from the rural gods, his hand 
Was lib'ral to the pow'rs of high command. 


Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 
A virgin ſhall conceive. Pope. 
3. To enter upon exiſtence; as, the world be- 
gas; the practice began, 
I am as free as Nature firſt made man 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, 
When wild iu woods the noble ſavage ran. 
Dryden, 
4. To have its original. 
And thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man, 
From animated rock and flint began. Blackmore. 
From Nimrod firſt the ſavage chace began; 
A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 
5. To take riſe; to commence. 
Judgment muſt begin at the houſe of God. 
1 Peter, 
The ſong begun from Jove. Dryden, 
All began 
All ends in love of God, and love of man. Pepe. 
6. To come into act. 
Now and then a ſigh he ſtole, 
And tears began to flow. 
To BTGIN. v. a. 
1. To do the firſt act of any thing; to paſs 
from not doing to doing, by the firſt act. 
Ye nymphs of Soulyma, begin the ſong. Pope. 
They have been awaked, by theſe awful ſcenes, 
to begin religion ; and, afterwards, their virtue has 
improved itſelf into mor? refined principles, by 
divine grace. | Iatts, 
2. To trace from any thing as the firſt ground. 
The aroſtle lerins our knowledge in the crea- 
tures, Which leads us to the knowledge of God. 
83 
3. To begin ith, To enter upon; to fall to work 
UPON. 


| Dryd:m, 


had need he early begun <vith, Garnen. of ihe Ton gie. 
Bros HR. 2. f. from begia.] 
t. Ile that gives the tirft cauſe, or original, to 


12 


«xr. 471 
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Ihus ! vaping crime on crime, and grief on grief, 
To lofs of lone adjoining lots of friend, 


* * 
* 


IT meant 
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Touching God himſelf, hath he revealed, that 


beggar y. Sidncy, 


Dryden. 


A leſſon which requires fo much time to learn, 
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1 meant to purge both with a third miſchicf, 
And, in my woe's begimner, it to end. Spenſer. 

Socrates maketh Igratius, the biſhop of Antioch, 
the firſt h ginuc / thereof, even under the apoſtles 
themſelves. Hooker, 

2. An unexperienced attempter; one in his ru- 
diments ; a young practitioner. 

Palladius, behaving himſelf nothing like a be- 
girzer, brought the honour to the Iberian five. 

Sidney. 

They are, to beginners, an eaſy and familiar 
introduction; a mighty augmentation of all virtue 
and knowledge in ſuch as are entered before. 

Hooker. 

I have taken a liſt of ſeveral hundred words 
in a ſermon of a new beginner, which not one hear- 
er could poſſibly underſtand. Swift, 

Becrxxinc. u. . | from begin. ] 

1. The firſt original or cauſe. 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, 


whether from the head or the heart, the body 
moves and acts by a conſent of all its parts. S. 


2. The entrance into act, or being. 


In the &:g-mmz God created the heavens and the | 


earth. Gn: ſis. 
3. The ſtate in which any thing firſt is. 


Youth, what man's age 1s like to be, doth ſhow ; | 


We may our end by our beg: ing know. Denham. 
4. The rudiments, or firtt grounds or materials. 
By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, art, 


Makes mighty things from ſmall beginnings grow : 


Thus fiſhes firit to ſhipping did impart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prov. 
| Dryden. 

The underſtanding is paſſive; and whether or 
Not it will have thete beginnings, and materials of 
knowledge, is not in its own power. Loc Er. 

5. The firſt part of any thing. 

The cauſes and deſigns of an action, are the 
teginning ; the effects of theſe cauſes, and the difti- 
culties that are mct with in the execution of theſe 
deſigns, are the middle; and the varavelling and 
reſolution of theie difficulties are the end. Þrcome. 

To BecGl'«r. v. 4. I begirt, or begidcd; I have 
begirt. | from te ang gird. ] 

1. To bind wi h a girdle. 

2. To ſurround; to encircle; to encompaſs. 

Beer dth' Almighty throne, 

Beſecching, or betieging. Milion. 

Or ſnould ſhe confident, 

As ſitting queen adorn'd on beauty's throne, 

Deſcend, with all her winning charms Legit, 

T' enzmour. Milton. 

At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 

Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud: 


Abroad iet with men, and ſwords, and ſpears: 
2 , , P 


His very ſtate acknowledging his fears. Privy. 

3. To ſhut in with a ſiege; to beleaguer; to 
block up. | 

It was ſo cloſely begire before the king's march 
into the weſt, that the counſel humbly deſ red his 
majeſty, that he would relieve it. Clarend n. 

To BEGIYRT. v.a. [This is, I think, only a cor- 
ruption of &-p:rd; perhaps by the printer.] To 
begird. See BEGIN. 

And, Lentulus, & girt you Pompey's houſe, 
To feize his ſons alive; for they are they 
Mutt make our peace with him. 
 BI/GLERBEG. n. . [Turkiſh.] The chief 

governour of a province among the Turks. 

To BREON NW. v. a. [from be and graw.] To 
bite; to eat away; to corrode ; to nibble. 

His horſe is ftark ſpoiled with the ſtaggers, be- 


gnaton with the bots, waid in the back, and thoul- 


der- ſhotten. Sd prare. 

The worm of conſcience ſtill b-gnaw thy foul. 
Shakeſpoare”s Eichard 111. 
Brooxr. is jef2. { only a coalition of the words 

Ze gene. ] Go away; hence; haſte away. | 
Begons! the goddeſs cries, with tern diſdain; 

B.gone“ nor dare the kallow'd ſtream to tain. 

She fed, for ever baniſn'd from the train. Addiſ. 
BEGo'T. | The participl- paſſive of the verb 
Bzxco'rTTrFyN. | teget. | 
Remember that thou waſt ccgor of them. 

| Ec lefrafticus. 


Ben Ton ſon. | 
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The firſt he met, Antiphates the brave, | 
But bate gotten oi a Theban Nlave. Dryden. 


To BEGRYaSE. v. a, | from be and greaſe, | To 


ſoil or dawb with unctuous or fat matter. 

To BEGRki'ME. v. a. [from be and grime. See 
GRIME and Grim. To ſoil with dirt deep im- 
preſſed; to ſoil in ſuch a manner that the natural 
hue cannot eaſily be recovered. 

Her name that was as freſh 

As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd, and black 

As my own face. Shak: ſpeare. 

To BEculLE. v. a. [from be and guil-.] 

1. To impoſe upon; to delude ; to cheat. 


This I ſay, leſt any man ſhould b-2i/: you with 


enticing words, Coloffians, 
The ſerpent me Leg, and 1 did eat! Milton. 
Whoſoever ſees a man, who would have et 
and impoſed upon him, by making him believe a 
lie, he may truly ſay, that is the man who would 
have ruined me. h | South. 
2. To deceive; to evade. 
Is wretchedneſs depriy'd that benefit, 
To end itſelf by death? *Tis yet ſome comfort, 
When miſery could --p#u:/- the tyrant's rage, 
And trittrxe his proud will. 
3. To deceive pleaſingly; to amuſe, 
Sweet, leave me here awhile; 
My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would begrile 
The tedious day with fleep. Shak-ſprare. 
With theſe ſometimes the doth her time gj; 
Theſe do by fits her phantaſy poſſeſs. 


BrGvu'N. The participle paſſive of begin. 

But thou bright morning ſtar, thou riſing ſun, 
Which in theſe latter times haſt brought to light 
Thoſe myſteries, that, ſince the world begun 
Lay hid in darkneſs and eternal night. 
Str J. Davies. 

BrnalF., n. ſ. [This word Skinner derives from 
alf, and interprets it, for my half; as, for my part. 
It teems to me rather corrupted from S, pro- 
fit; the pronunciation degenerating eaſily to Sf; 
which, in imitation of other words ſo ſounded, 
was written, by thoſe who knew not the etymo- 
logy, behulf.] 

1, Favour; cauſe favoured; we ſay in behalf, 
but fo» the ſake. | 

He was 11 confidence with thoſe who deſigned 
the deſtruction of Stratford; againſt whom he 
had contracted ſome prejudice in the b of his 


| nation, Clarendon, 


Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would ſee it bleed in his behalf. Addiſon, 

Never was any nation bleſſed with more fre- 
quent interpoſitions of divine providence in its be- 
half. Aliterbury. 

2. Vindication; ſupport. 

He might, in his preſence, defy all Arcadian 
knights, in the &, of his miſtreſs's beauty. Sid. 

Leſt the fiend, 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade 

Vacant poſſeſſion, ſome new trouble raiſe. Mili. 

Others believe, that by the two Fortunes, were 
meant proſperity or affliction; and produce, in 
their behalf, an ancient monument. Addiſ. on Italy. 

To BEna've. v. 4. [from be and have. ] 

1. To carry; to conduct: uſed almoſt always 
w:th the reciprocal pronoun. 
We beraved not {elves diſorderly among you. 

| Theſſalonians. 
Manifeſt ſigns came from heaven, unto thoſe 
that Cchaved thrmſelves manfully. 2 Maccabees. 
To their wills wedded, to their errours ſlaves, 
No man, Ike them, they think, binjc/f bchaves. 
| Denham. 
We ſo live, and ſo act, 2s if we were ſecure of 
the final iſſue and event of things, however we 
| may & have ourfol ver, Attertury. 
2. It ſeems formerly to have had the ſenſe of, 
to govern; to ſubdue; to diſcipline: but this is 
not now uſed. 
But who his linibs with Iahours, and his mind 
Bet.xves with cares, cannot ſo eaſy miſs. Fairy N. 
With ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion, 
He did b:huw? his anger cre 'twas ſpent, 
As if he had but pro d an argument. 


Shake)peare. 


Sir J. Davies. 


Shatefſp. | 
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To Beuave, v. n. To act; to conduc one's (elf, 
It is taken either in a good or a bad ſenſc ; as, lie 
behaved well or ill. : 

Bena/viouk. n. .. [from behave.] 

1. Manner of behaving one's ſelf, whether good 
or bad; manners; carriage with reſpect to pro- 


priety. | 
Mopfa, curious in any thing but her own good 
behaviour, followed Zeimane. Sidn'y, 


2. External appearance. with reſnect to grace. 
He marked in Dura's dancing, good grace and 


handſome behawinur. | Sidney. 


3. Geſture; manner of action, adapted to par- 
ticular occaſions. 
Well witnefling the moſt ſubmiſſive bchuwinur, 


Wien we make profeſſion of our faith, we 
ſtand; when we acknowledge our fins, or ſeek 
unto God for favour, we fall down; becauſe the 
geſture of conſtancy becometh us belt in the one, 
in the other the behaviour of humility, Hooker, 

One man ſees how much another man is a fool, 
when he dedicates his behaviour to love. 
Shake ſpears 

And be changed his b-haviour before thera, and 
feigned himſe!f mad in their hands. I Samuel. 

4. Elegance of manners; gracefulneſs. 

The beautiful prove accompliſhed, but not of 
great ſpirit ; and ſtudy, for the molt part, rather 
bchaviour than virtue. Ii cen. 

He who adviſeth the philoſopher, altogether 
devoted to the Muſes, ſometimes to oifer ſacrifice 
to the altars of the Graces, thought Knowledge 
imperfect witnout b:haviour. I oiton. 

5. Conduct; general practice; courſe of life. 

To him, who hath a proſpect of the ſtate that 
attends men after this life, depending on their 6:- 
hawiour here, the meaſures of good and evil are 
changed. | Locke, 

6. To be upon one's behaviour, A familiar phraſe, 
noting ſuch a ſtate as requires great caution ; aſtate 
in which a failure in behaviour will have bad contu- 
quences. | N 


ſuperiour power. * L' Eftrarge, 
ToBrnr'/ap. v. a. from be and head. ] To de- 


| prive of the head; to kill by cutting off the head, 


His 5e-h-ading he underwent with all chriftian 
magnanimity. Clarendon. 
On each fide they fly, 
By chains connext, and, with deſtructive ſween, 
Bel:ad whole troops at once. Philips. 
Mary, queen of Scots, was &head:d in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Addi ne 


ſee. 
All hail! ye virgin daughters of the main! 
Ye ſtreams, beyond my hopes Se again! 
N p. 
Br/ntmoTH. . f. Bebennth, in Hebrew, ſig- 
nifies beaſts in general, particularly the larger 
kind, fit for ſervice. But Job ſpeaks of an an- 
mal behemoth, and deſcribes its properties. Pachart 
has taken much care to make it the hippopotamicsy 
or river horſe. Sans thinks it is an ox. The 
Fathers ſuppoſe the devil to be meant by it. But 
we agree with the generality of interpreters, that 


Benz's T. n. ſ. [from be and. beſt; hay, Sax.] 
Command; preceyt ; mandate. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her 
parents beh-/?s, without framing, out of her own 
will the forechooſing of any thing. Sidney. 

Such joy he had their ſtubborn hearts to quell, 
And ſturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 

That his bebe they fear d as a proud tyrants law. 
; Pas ir, 
I, meſſenger, from everlaſting Jove, 


In his great name thus his et do tell. F _—_ 
| 


that a thralled heart could expreſs. Sidi y. 


Tyrants themſelves are upon their behavinur to & 


BEHE'LD. particip. paſſive, from behold ; which 


it is the elephant. Cabinet. 
Behold now beh-moth, which I made with thee ; 
he eateth graſs as an ox. To 
Behold! in plaited mail 
Behemoth rears his head. Tbomſon. 
BEYNEN. I 2. /. Valerian roots. Alſo a fruit re- 
Bev. ſembling the tamariſk, from which 
perfumers extract an oil. Dietl. 
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Ta viſit oft thoſe happy tribes, 
Oa high bebefts his angels to and fro 
Paſs'd frequent. | Milton. 
In heav'n God ever bleſt, and his divine 
Bhefts obey, worthieſt to be obey'd! Milton. 
To BEnr'GHT. v. a. pret. bebot, part. bchight, 
[from haxan, to promiſe, Saxon.) 
1. To promiſe : this word is obſolete. 
Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, 
Up roſe from drowſy couch, and him addreſt, 
Unto the journey which he had behight, Fairy Q. 
2. To entruſt ; to commit. | 
That muſt glorious houſe that gliſt'reth bright, 
Whereof the keys are to thy hand bcbigh? 
By wiſe Fidelia. | | F airy Qucen. 
3. Perhaps to call; to name; hight being often 
put, in old authors, for named, or was numed. 
Brn1'xD. prep. | hintban, Saxon. ] 
1. At the back of another. 5 
Acomates haſted with harquebuſiers, which he 
had cauſed his horſemen to take ve, them upon 
their horſes. | Knolles. 
2. Onthe back part; not before. 
She came in the preſs belind, and touched him. 


5 Mark. 
3. Towards the back. 
The Benjamites looked 6cb:nd them. Judges. 
4. Following another. | 8 . 
Her huſband went with her, weeping behind her. 
Samucl, 


5. Remaining after the departure of ſomething 
elſe. | 
He left behind him, myſelf, and a ſiſter, both 
born in one hour. | hakeſpeare. 

Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the 
preſent, but they leave peace and contentment 
bel ind them. Tillotſon. 

6. Remaining after the death of thoſe to whom 
it belonged. 

What he gave me to publiſh, was but a ſmall 
part of what he left b-hind him. | Pope. 
7. At a diſtance from ſomething going before. 

Such is the ſwiftneſs of your mind. 

That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. 
Dryden. 

8. Inferiour to another, having the poſteriour 
place with regard to excellence. 

After the overthrow of this firſt houſe of 
God, a ſecond was erected ; but with ſo great 
odds, that they wept, which beheld how much 
this latter came behind it. Hooker. 

9. On the other fide of ſomething. 

From light retir'd, e his daughter's bed, 

He, for approaching ſleep, compos'd his head. 
Dryden. 

BrnYxD»D, adv. 

1. Out of fight; not yet produced to view; re- 
maining. 

We cannot be ſure that we have all the particu- 
lars before us; ard that there is no evidence be- 
Lind, and yet unſcen, which may caſt the probabi- 
lity on the other fide. Locke. 

2. Moſt of the former ſenſes may become ad- 
ver bil, by ſuppreſſing the ac: ufutive caſe; as, I 
left my money behind, or behind me. | 

Breni/NUAAND, adv..{from behind and Hand.] 
I. In a ſtate in which rent or profit, or any 
advantage, is anticipated, ſo that leſs is to be re- 
ceived, or more performed, than the natural or 
juſt proportion. 

Your trade would ſuffer, if your being behind- 
hand has made the natural uſe ſo high, that your 
tladeſman cannot live upon his labour. Locke. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to for- 
wardneſs. In this ſenſe, it is followed by with. 

__ Conſider, whether it is not better to be half a 
year b:t;ndband with the faſhionable part of the 

— 3 to ſtrain beyond his circumſtances. 
7 Spectator. 

3. Shakeſpeare uſes it as an adjective, but licenti- 
ovfly, for backward; tardy. _. | | 

And theſe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my 6b-hindhand flackneſs. Shak- 


ſpeare. 


To BEHOY/LD. v. a. pret. I beheld, I bade be- 
Bid, or bebolden. be he aN an, Saxon.] To view ; | 


| Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind b-ho/d. 


; 
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to ſee; to look upon; to bebold is to ſee, in an em- 
phatical or intenſive ſenſe. ; 
Son of man, Sebold with thine eyes, and hear 
with thine ears. Ezetiel. 
When Thetlalians on horſeback were 5eheid afar 
off, while their horſes watered, while their heads 
were depreſſed, they were conceived by the ſpec- 
tators to be one animal. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Man looks aloft, and, with erected eyes, 
Behalds his own hereditary ſkies. Dryden. 
At this the former tale again he told, 

With thund'ring tone, and dreadful to beho/d. Dry. 
The Saviour comes by ancient bards foretold, 
Pope. 
 Beno'LD. interjee?. | from the verb.] See; "4 
a word by which attention is excited, or admira- 

tion noted. a 
Þehild ! Tam with thee, and will keep thee. 
Genefts. 
When out of hope, Ech her! not far off, 
Such as IT ſaw her in my dream adorn'd 
With what all earth or heaven could beſtow, 
To make her amiable. Milton. 
BEHoO'LDEN, parti ip. adj. | gehnuden, Dutch; 
that 15, held in obligation. It is very corruptly 
written ein.] Obliged ; bound in gratitude 
with the particle 72, 
Horns, which ſuch as you are fain to be Se- 
holden tn your wives for. Shakeſpeare. 
Little are we eden to your love, 
And little looked for at your helping hands. Shakeſ. 
I found you next; in refpe&t of bond both of 
near alliance, aud particularly of communica- 
tion in ftudics : wherein I muſt acknowledge 
myſel f boden to you. Bacon. 
I think myſelf mightily Sehlde to you for the 
reprehenſion vou then gave us. Addiſon. 
We, who ſee men under the awe of juſtice, 
cannot Conceive, what ſavage creatures they would 
be without it; and how much cen we are to 
that wiſe contrivance. Atterbury. 
BOLD ER. u. ſ. [from Ed.] Spectator; he 
that looks upon any thing. 
Was this the face, | 
That, like the ſun, did make beho/ders wink? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe beaſts among ao 
Pebolders rude, and ſhallow to diſcern ; 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Who tees thee ? 
Things of wonder give no leſs delight 
To the wiſe Maker's, than 6b:49/der's fight. Denham. 
The juſtling chiefs in rude encounters join, 
Each fair beho/der trembling for her knight. Gran. 
The charitable foundations in the church of 
Rome, exceed all the demands of charity, and 
raiſe envy, rather than compaſſion, in the breaſts 
of beholders. Þ Aßtterbury. 
BRHOL DINO. adj. [corrupted from behold-n.} 
Obliged. See BEHOL DEN. 
BEHO“L DING . h. Obligation. 
Love to virtue, and not to any particular be- 
boldings, hath expreſſed this my teſtimony. Carer. 
BEeno/LDINGNESS. . . | from being, miſ- 
taken for beholden.] The ſtate of being obliged. 
The king invited us to his court, ſo as I muſt 
acknowledge, a beige unto him. Sidney. 
In this my debt I ſeem'd loth to confeſs, 
In that I ſhunn'd 6:holdingneſs. Donne. 
BEHO “OF. n. . [from &ehaove.] That which 
behoves; that which is advaatageous; profit ; 
advantage. 
Her majeſty may alter any thing of thoſe laws, 
for her own Lebe, and for the good of the peo- 


ple. Spenſer, 
No mean recompence it brings. 
To your behoof : if I that region loſt, 
All uſurpation thence expell'd, reduce 
To her original darkneſs, and your ſway. Million. 
Wer't thou ſome ftar, which, from the ruin'd 


Milton. 


Of d Olympus, by miſchance did'ſt fall; 


f 
| Which careful Jove, in nature's true b-hoof, 


Took up, and in fit place did reinſtate: Miliom 
Becauſe it was for the b:hoof of the animal, 


that, upon any ſudden accdent, it might be awa- | 
| 


BEI 


kened, there were no ſhuts or ſtopples made for 
the ears. Ray. 

It would be of no b, for the ſettling of 
government, unleſs there were a way taught, 
how to know the perſon to whom belonged this- 
power of dominion. Locke.. 

To BEHO/OVE. v. ». [behopan, Saxon; it is 
a daty.] To be fit; to be meet; either with re- 
ſpect to duty, neceffity, or convenience. It is 
uſed only imperſonally with it. 

For better examination of their quality, iz be- _ 7 
haoveth the very foundation and root, the higheſt 14 
well ſpring and fountain of them, to be diſco- 1: 
vered. | - Hooker. 4 i 

He did ſo prudently temper his paſſions, as 
that none of them made him wanting in the of- 
fices of life, which it b2hoawed, or became him 
to perform. Atterbury. 

But ſhould you lure the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. Thomſen. 

Brno/overuL. adj. | from behboof.] Uſeful ; 
profitable; advantageous. This word is ſome- 
what antiquated. 

It is very 6ehoovef/ in this country of Ireland, 
where there are waſte deſerts full of graſs, that 
the ſame ſhould be eaten down. ' Spenſer. 

Laws are many times full of imperfections; 
and that which is ſuppoſed behoowreful unto men, 
proveth oftentimes moſt pernicious. Hooker. 

Madam, we have culled ſuch neceſſaries 
As are behoovefu! for our ſtate to-morrow. Shakeſ. 

It may be moſt 4chooveful for princes in matters 
of grace, to tranſact the fame publickly : ſo it is 
as requiſite, in matters of judgment, punith- 
ment, and cenſure, that the fame be tranſacted 
privately. Clarendlon. 

Brnc/overULLY. adv. from behooveful.} Pro- 
fitably ; uſefully. — 

Tell us of more weighty diſlikes than theſe, 
and that may more behoov: fully import the refor- 
mation. Spenſer. 

By nor. | preterite, as it ſeems, of be height, to. 
promiſe. ] 

With ſharp intended ſting fo rude him ſmote, . 
That to the earth him drove as itriken dead, 
Ne living wight would have him life Sat. F. 

Bix G. particip. | from be.] 

Thoſe, Who have their hope in another life, 
look upon themſelves as being on their paſſage 
through this. Atter busy. 

BEING. 2. /. [from he.] 

1. Exiſtence; oppoſed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have both received their firſt 
being, and their continuance to be that which they 
are. Hu Ken. 

Vet is not God the author of her ill, 

Though author of her bcing, and being there. 
Davies. 


Oo 
* 


There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear : and under him | 
My genius is rebuked. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thee, Father, firſt they ſung, omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 
Eternal king! Thee, Author of all being, | 
Fountain of light ! Milien's Paradiſe Loft. 
Merciful and gracious, thou. gaveſt us being, 
rarfing us from nuthing to be an excellent crea-- 
tion. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Conſider every thing as not yet in being: then. 
examine, if it muſt needs have been at all, or 
what other ways it might have been. Bentley. 
2. A particular ſtate or condition. 
Thoſe happy ſpirits, which ordain'd dy fate 
For future being, and new bodies wait. Dryden. 
Hear'n from all creatures hides the book of 
fate; 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits 
know ; 
Or who could ſuffer bei2g here below? Pope. 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 
And once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould. 


Popes 
3. The perſon exiſting. 
Ah, fair, yet falſe; ah, Sing form'd to cheat, 
By ſeeming kindneſs, mixt wath deep deceit. 
2 


| 
| 


BEL 


It is folly to ſeek the approbation of any being, 
befides the ſupreme ; becaule no other bing can 
make a right judgment of us, and becaute we 
can procure no conſiderable adyantage from the 
approbation of any other being, Addiſon. Spectator. 

BIN G. conjunf, | from be.] Since. Didi. 

BE 1T $0. A phraſe of anticipation, ſpp2/e 
it be jo; or of permittion, /e it be ſo. 

My gracious duke, 
Bo fo ſhe will not here, before your grace, 
Content to marry with Demetrius; 
I bez the ancient privilege. of Athens. CShate/. 


Fs BEL I HOUK. 2. a. from be and labour. | To 
beat: tothump : a word in low ſpeech. 


What ſeveral madneſſes in men appear, 


Oreſtes runs from fancy'd furies here 


Ajax belrbors there an harmleſs ox, 
And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks, 
f Dryden. 
He ſees viravo Nell Lelabour, | 
With his own ſtaff, his peaceful neighbour. 


Swift. 


Br/LAMIE. n. /. [hel am, Fr.] A friend; an 
intimate. This word is out of uſe. | 
Wiſe Socrates 
Pour'd out his life, and laſt F , 
To the fair Critias, 2 s deareſt S upmii. Foiry Qurev. 
BE/LAMOUR. 2. . [bel annur, Fr.] Galiant ; 
£onfort ; paramour; ' obſolete. 
Lo, lo, how brave ſhe. decks her bounteous 
bow'r, 
With filken gurtains, and gold coverlets, 
Therein to throud her ſumptuous mur. 
Foiry Onucen. 
BEL HED. adj. | from be and late. Benighted ; 
out of doors late at night. 
Fairy elves, 
Whoſe midnig ht revels, by a for et ſide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, 
Or dreams he ſees. Milton's i Parade Lat. 
Or near Fleetditch's oozy brinks 
Helited, ſeems on watch to he. Sabi ft. 
To BELA'Y. v. 4. from be and Jay; as, to cc - 
{oy, to he in LY thay wait for. | 
i. To block up; to {top the patlage. 
The ſpeedy horſe all paiſages belzy, 
And ſpur their ſmoaking fteeds to croſs their 
Ways | Dryden. 
2. To place in ambuſh. 
*Gainſt ſuch ſtrong cattles  need2th greater 
might, 
Than thoſe ſmall forces ye were wont eli. 
% ſer. 
7 BrLav @ rope. [Sea term.] To faſten ; as 
to belay a rope. 
To BELCH. „. . [bealcan, Saxon.) 
1. To eject the wind from the ſtomacli; to 


eruct, 


The waters boil, and ee hing from below, 
Black ſands as from a forceful eagine throw. 
Dryd. n. 
The ſymptoms are, a ſour ſmell in their fxces, 
Gel hun 355 and diſtcnſions of the bowels. 
Arbuthnut on Aliments, 
2. To iſſue out, as by eructation. 
A triple pile of plumes his creſt adorn'd, 
On which with be/ch;ns Alames Chimæra burn'd. 
Drydn. 
To BELOHn. v. g. To throw out from the fto- 
mach; to eſect from any hollow place. It is a 
word implying coarſeneſs; hatefulneſs; or hor- 
rour. 
They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but 
food; 


They eat us hungerly, and, when they're ful, 


They 2 eus. Sbak-; 05 2. 
The bitterneſs of it I now bel from my heart. 

; Shek- Deare. 

Immediate in a flame, . 

But ſoon obfcur'd with ſmoke, all heav'n ap- 
pear'd, 

Fr om thoſe deep-throated « engines be leb. >. Alton. 

Ihe gates th: it, now © 
Stood open vv ide, Heulen outrageous flame 
Far into chaos, ſince the fiend paſs 'd through. 


B EI. 
Rough as their ſavage lords who: rang's the 
wood, 


And, fat with acorns, belch'd their windy food. 
Dryden. 


blood, 
And human fleſh, his indigeſted food. Pope 5 Ody. 
When I an am'rous kiſs deſign'd, 
I beleſid an hurricane of wind. 5 =, e. 
Bauch. ». /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of eructation. 
2. A cant term for malt liquor. 


forts of people; porters would no longer be 
drunk with 6-{ch, Dems. 

BE/LDanMm. n. f. [bells dane, which, in old 
French, ſignified pr obably” an old woman, as vel/e 
28 5 Old age. ] 

1. An old woman; rally a term of con- 
tempt, marking the laſt degree of old age, with 

all its faults and miſeries. 

Then fing of ſecret things that came to paſs, 
\When beldum Nature in her cradle was. Milton. 


2. Ahag. 


— Have I not reaſon; bell emo, 2s you e ? 
Saucy and overbold ? Shak ſpeare”s Mabe, 
The reſty ſieve wageg'd ne'er the more; 
I weep for woe, the te cy beld1m forore. Be yarn. 
7 BELEAGU ER. v. @. 56 genen, Dutch.) 
To beſiege; to block up a place; to lie before 
2 town. | | 
Their buſineſs, which they carry on, is the 
general poncernment of the Trojmn camp, then 
7 lea gur by Turnus and the Latins. Dry: 1's Du, 
Againſe ! bet gend heay'n the giants move: 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their nud approaches to the ſky. Dy. 
BeLrfaGUFRER:; . . | from bel:aguer.] One 
that beſieges a place. 
To BNL EK KI. v. a [a term in navigation.] To 
place in a dir econ 2 to the wind. 
BrtemxrrEs. n. ſ. [from hο e, a dart or 
arrow, becauſe of its reſemblance to the point 
of an arrow. ] Arrowhead, or finger-ſtone, of a 
Whitiſh and e a gold colour, 
BU bs ER. M. ſ. from de and aun, be- 
cauſe of the ſhape of its flower; in Latin cam- 


punti. A plat. 


There is a vaſt number of the ſpecies of this 
plarit. The talleſt pyramidal 5% /f;zve7-, 2. The 
blue peach-lenv'd be/fower, 3. The white peach- 
leav'd So/f-av-r, 4. Garden belfower, with oblong, 
leaves and flowers; commonly called Canterbury 
Ai. s. Canary beau, with orrach leaves 
and a tuberoſe root. 6. Blue belfower, with 
edible roots, commonly called rompions. 7. Venus 
lookigg-glaſs b-{Howor, &c. Alillir. 

BELyoluxpRR. . . [from Bell and Found. |] 
He whoſe kr adde it is to found or caſt bells. 

Thoſe that make recorders know this, and 
likewiſe ! {founders in fitting the tune of their 
bells. N Bacon, 
Br'LFRY. n. |. [Bi roy, in French, is a tower; 
which was perhaps the true word, till thoſe, 
who knew not its origin, il, cor rupted it to %, 
becavſe bells were in it.] The place where bells 
are rung. 

Fetch the  leathern bucket that hangs in the 
50 F; that is curiouſiy painted before, and will 
make a figure. Gay. 

BELG rv. N. 75 Loc. ear d, Fr.] A ſoft 
glance; a kind regard: an old word, now wholly 
diſuſed. 

Upon her eyelids many graces ſat, 

Under the hac iow of her even brows, 
W orking tel. ag ard 5 and amorons retreats. Fairy Q. 

27 Ber YE. v. 7, | from bh and lie ] 

To Pater keit ; to feign; to wimick. 

Which durſt, with horfes hoofs that beat the 

ground, 
And martial braſs, bel the thunder's ſorY. Dry. 

The ſhape of inan, and imitated beaſt 
The walk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 
The Eabit mimick, and the mean 4. I yden. 


Milten. | 


2. To give the lie to; to charge w ith falſchood. 


There #elch; the mingl'd ſtreams of wind "and | 


A ſudden reformation would follow, among all 


\Why, how now, Hecate, you look 1 — 


B E I. 


ure there is none but fears a future ſtata; 
And when the moſt obdurate ſWear they do not, 
Their trembliag hearts Lie their boaſtful eee 


Paint, patches, jewels laid ag 
At night aſtronomers agree, 

The evening has the day vely'd, 
And Phillis is ſome for ty- three. | Fri, 

To calumniate; to raiſe talie reports of auy 
man. 

Thou doſt belie him, Piercy, thou . % him: 
He never did encounter with Glendower. 

Shak pe Us 
4. To give a falſe repreſentation of any thing, 


Uncle, for heaven take, comfortable words. 


should L do ſo, 1 thould Cee my thou: $hts. 
$b. rarer 
Tuſcan valerus by force o'ercame, 
And not 6-ly'd his mighty father's name. 
Di ydn's ail 
In the diſpute what'er I ſaid, 
My heart was by my tongue 54 

And in ray looks you might 3 read, 

How much i argu'd on your fide, Prior. 

5. i 0 fill wich lies. 1 his ſeems to be its meau- 
ing here. 

»Tis flander, whoſe breath 
Rides on the peſting winds, and doth bel:z 
All corners of the world. Shake/peare's Cymbeling, 

BELI ER. n. J. { from believe. ] 

1. Credit given to ſometbing, which we know 
notof ourſel: es, ON account of the authority by 
which it is delivered. 

Ihoſe comforts that ſhall never ceaſe, 
Future in hope, but preſent in 5% /. ation. 

Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of 
God, of lis goſpel, commands, threats, and Pro- 
miles, Wake, 

2. The theological virme of faith, or firm cou- 
fidence of the truths of religion. 

No man can attain beef by the bare contem- 
plation of heaven and earth ; tor that they neither 
are ſufficient to give us as-much as the leatt ſpar k 
of liglit concerning the very principal ny ſteries 
of our faith. Hunter, 

2. Relizion; the body of tenets held by the 
profetiors of faith. 

In the heat of general perſecution, whereunto 
chriſtian be, was ſubject upon the firſt pro- 
mulgation, it much conftrined the weaker minds, 
when relation was made how God had been glo- 
rified tlirough the ſufferings of martyrs. 4e9ter. 

4. Perſuaſion ; opinion. 

He can, I know, but doubt to think he wil F; 
Yet hope would fain ſabſcribe, and teripts % J 

Mit, 

All treaties are grounded upon the ,, that 
ſtates will be found in their honour and obſerv- 
ance of treaties. Temple. 

5. The thing he! Weich ; the object « belief. 

Superſtitious prophecies are not only the 4 of 
fools, but the tall des of wife men Þc-. 

6. Creed; a form containing the articles of 
faith. 

Bei VEVABLE. adj, [from believe. | Credible z 
that which may be credited or believed. 

To BELVEVE. 2. a. zel) pan, Saxon.) 

1. To credit upon the authority of another, 
or from ſome other reaſon than our perſonal 
knowledge. 

Adherence to a. propoſition, which they are 
perſuaded, hut do not know to be true, is not 
ſeeing, but believing. Locke. 

; Inn oufand things there are, which we Le 

% merely upon the authority or credit of thoſe 
v he have froken or written of them. Vans Leg. 

2 To put conſidence in the veracity of any one. 

The people may hear when I ſpeak with thee, 
and Jokes: de thee for ever. Excd U45e 

To BE Li'evE. v. u. 

1. To have a firm perſuaſion of any 7 thing: 

They may Leliege that the Lord God of 
their f: thers, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Iſaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto 
thee. Geneſis s 


2. To exerciſe the chootogioat virtue of faith, 
A Now 


£3 


Dyna. 


B E I, 


Vow God be prais'd, that, to believing ſorle, | 
*_ Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſpair. Shak. 
For with the heart man belieweth unto. righteoul- 
dels, and with the mouth confeſſion is made unto 
ſalyation. Romans. 
z. With the particle i»; to hold as an object of 
faith. | 


eſtabliſhed. Cs | 2 Chron. 

4. With the particle 2p: ; to truſt; to place 
full confidence in; to reit upon with faith. 

To them gave he power to become the ſons of 
God, even to them that be/ier/e on his name. Jobs, 
5. I believe, is ſometimes uſed as a way flizhtly 
noting ſome want of certainty. or exactneſs. 

Though they are, I be/;zzve, as high as moſt 
ſtoeples in England, yet a perſon, in his drink, 
fell down, without any other hurt than the break- 
ing of an arm. Addiſon on Italy. 

BEZLI“TEZVE R. u. ſ. ¶ from believe, | 

1. He that believes, or gives credit. 

Diſcipline began to enter into conflict with 
churches, which, in extremity, had been bei ve 
of it. locker. 

2. A profeſſor of Chriſtianity. 

Infdels themſelves did ditcern in matters of 
life, when be/ievers did well, when otherwiſe. 

Hocker. 

If he which writeth, do that which is forcible, 
how ſhould he which readeth, be thought to do 
that, which, in itſelf, is of no force to work be- 
lief, and to fave believers ? FS Hooker. 

Myſteries held by us have no power, pomp, or 
wealth, but have been maintained by the uni- 
verfal body of true believers, from the days of the 
apoſtles, and will be to the reſurrection ; neither 
will the gates of hell prevail againſt them. Swifz, 

BetitviNGLY, adv. | from To belicve.] After 
a delieving manner. 

Bruirke. ady. [from like, as by likeliboed.] 

1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

There came out of the ſame woods a horrible 
foul bear, which fearing, belite, while the lion 
was prefent, came furiouſly towards the place 
where I was, Sidn-y. 

Lord Angelo, b-like, thinking me remiſs in 
my office, awakens me with this unwonted put- 
ting on. Shakeſpeare. 

Toſephus affirmeth, that one of them remained 
in his time; meaning, be/ik*, ſome ruin or foun- 
dation thereof. | Raleigh. 

2. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe of irony; as, 
J. m be ſuppoſed. | 


We think, be/&e, that he will accept what the | 


meaneſt of them would diſdain. Hooker. 

God appointed the ſea to one of them, and the 
land to the other, becauſe they were ſo great, that 
the fea could not hold them both; for elſe, #-/:&e, 
if the ſea had been large enough, we might have 
gone a fiſhing for elephants. ÞPrereword on Longuages., 

BRI. IV ER. adv. C bilive, Sax. probably from bi 
and lire, in the ſenſe of vivacity ; ſpeed ; quick- 
nels. | Speedily ; quickly: a word out of uſe. 

hy that ſame way the direful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill'd with ruſty blood, 
And down to Pluto's houſe are come Leue. 
Fuiry Oven. 

BELL. z. ſ. bel, Saxon; ſuppoſed by Sir 
to come from pe/is, Lat. a baſin. See BaLr.] 

1, Avellel, or hollow body of caſt metal, form- 
ed to make a noiſe by the act of a clapper, ham- 
mer, or ſome other inſtrument ſtriking againſt it. 

are in the towers of churches, to call the 
congregation together. | 

To Your flock aſſembled by the b-/, 
Encircled you to hear with rev' rence. Shak:ſp. 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf, 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

. Sbakſpeare. 
Four bells admit twenty four changes in ring- 
ing, and five bells one hundred and twenty. 

Holders Elements of Sheech. 

He has no one n2ceſſiry attention to any thing, 
but the 56, which calls to prayerstwice a day. 
Adiliſon. Specte er. 


Believe in the Lord your God, ſo ſhall you be 


Would be!l5wp out a laugh in a baſe note. 


B E L 
2. It is uſed for any thing in the form of a bell, 
as the cups of flowers. 
Where the bee ſacks, there ſuck I, 
In a cowilip's 5% I lie. Shakeſp. Tempeſſ. 
The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, 
In ſummer's heat on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep withia their Se to ſuck the balmy ſeed. 
| Dryden. 
3- A ſmall hollow globe of metal perforated, 


and containing in it a ſolid ball; which, when it is 


ſhaken, by 
found. 

As the ox hath his yoke, the horſe his curb, and 
the faulcon his Celle, to hath man his defires. 

| Shakeſp. As you like it. 
4. To hear the bell, To be the firſt; from the 
whether, that carries a be// among the ſheep, or 
the firſt horſe of a drove that has 6://s on his 
collar. 

The Italians have bore away the bell from all 
other nations, as may appear both by their books 
and works. FHlakewwill, 

5. To /bake the bells, A phraſe, in Shakeſpeare, 
taken from the hel of a hawk. 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 

Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick /Þ:&es his bells. 


bounding againſt the fides, gives a 


Shakeſpeare. | 
To BELL. v. u. [from the noun.] To grow in | 


buds or flowers, in the form of a bell. 

Hops, in the beginning of Auguſt, bell, and are 
ſometimes ripe. Mortimer. 

BELL-FASHIONED. adj. from bl and fiſÞion.] 
Having the form of a bell; campaniform. 

The thorn apple rifes with a ſtrong round ſtalk, 
having large 6el-fa//i:n.d flowers at the joints. 

Nor timer. 

BELLE. n. ſ. [beau, belle, Fr.] A young lady. 

What motive could compel 

A well-bred lord t'aſſault a gentle .? 
O ſay, what ſtranger cauſe yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle 5-//- reject a lord ? Pope. 

BELLES LETTRES. u. f. [Fr.] Polite lite- 
rature. It has no /neular. 

The exactneſs of the other is to admit of ſome- 
thing like diſcourſe, eſpecially in what regards 
the b-/les lettres. Tatler. 

Be'LLIiBONE. ». r from 6cllus, beautiful, and 
bens, good, Lat. bell: S bann, Fr.] A woman 
excelling both in beauty and goodneſs. A word 
nov out of uſe. 

Pan may be proud, that ever he begot 

Such a bellicon', 
And Syrinx rejoice, -that ever was her Iot 
To bear ſnch a one. ' Spenſer. 

BELLIYGERANT. adj. [b:!/iger, Lat.] Wag- 

BELLIGEROVS. | ing war. Diet. 

BE“L LIN G. n. {. A hunting term, ſpoke of a 
roe, when ſhe makes a noite in rutting time. 

Di. 


BELLYPOTENT. adj. | belipotens, Lat.] Puiſ- 
ſant; mighty in war. Diet. 
T7: BECL Low. v. u. | bellan, Saxon.!] 
1. To make a noiſe as a bull. 
Jupiter became a hull, and be/low'd; the green 
Neptune a ram, and bleated. Shet-ſprare. 
What bull dares «//2w, or what ſheep dares bleat 
Within the lion's den ? Dtyd n. 
But now, the huſband of a herd muſt be 
Thy mate, and, Gelloauing ſons thy progeny. 
h 
2. To make any violent outcry. 
He faſten'd on my neck, and bel/zw'd out, 
As he'd burſt heav'n. Shak-ſpeare. 
3. To vociferat? ; to clamour. In this ſenſe it 
is a word of contempt. 
The dull fat captain, with a honnd's deep throat, 
Dryden. 
This gentleman is accuſtomed to roar and bellow 
ſo terribly loud, that he frightens us. Tatler. 
4. To roar as the fea in a ſtorm; or as the wiad ; 
to make any continued noiſe, that may cauſe 
terrour. | 
Till, at the laſt, he heard a dread ſound, 
Which through the wood loud 6://zvwp did re- 
bound, 


Spenſer. 
. 
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The rifing rivers float the nether ground; | 

And rocks the 6e/{;wving voice of boiling ſeas re- 

bound. Dryden. 
 Be'LLows. u. ſ. [bilg, Sax. perhaps it is cor- 
rapted from 6c//ze:, the wind being contained in 
the hollow, or Ses. It has no ſingular; for we 
uſually ſay, a pair of bellows; but Dryden has uſed. 
bellows as a ſingular. | . 

1. The inſtrument uſed to blow the fire. 

Since ſighs into my inward furnace turned, 

For bellows ſerve to Kindle more the fire. Sidney. 

One, with great be//5w:, gather'd filling air, 
And, with forc'd wind, the fuel did inflame. F. . 

The Smith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 
While the lung d 4«//2wws lufiing fire provoke. Dryd. 

The lungs, as be//zws, ſupply a force of breath; 
and the aſpera orteria is as the noſe of bellows, to 
collect and convey the breath. Holder. 

2. In the following pailage it is Hagular. 

Thou neither, like a be/{/aws, iwell ft thy 
As if thou wert to blow the burning maſs 
Of melting ore. Dryden. 

Br/LLUINE. adj. UBellainus, Lat.] Beaſtly ; be- 
longing to a beaſt; ſavage ; brutal. 

If human actions were not to be judged, men 
would have no advantage over. beafts. At this 
rate the animal and Celluine life would be the beſt. 

Atterbury. 

BE'LLY. . /. [balg, Dutch; 50, bola, Welch. 

1. That part of the human body which reaches 
from the breaſt to the thighs, containing the. 
bowels. 


face, | 


The body's members- | 
Rebell'd againſt the 4-//y ; thus accus'd it 
That only hke a gulf it did remain, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reſt. Shakeſpeare. 

2. In beafts, it is uſed, in general, for that part 
of the body next the ground. 

And the Lord ſaid unto the ſerpent, Upon thy 
belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat all che- 
days of thy life. Gen is. 

2. The womb: in this ſenſe, it is commonly. 
uſed ladicrouſly of familiarly. 

I ſhall anſwer that better, than you can the 
getting up of the negro's bel/y : the Moor is with 
child by you. ö Shakeſpeare 

The ſecret is grown too big for the pretence, 
like Mrs. Primly's big belly. Convreves 

4. That part of man which requires food, in 
oppoſition to the bact, or that which demands 


clothes. ö 
They were content with a licentious life, where- 


in they might fill their Se/lies by ſpoil, rather than 


by labour. Hayward. - 
Whoſe god is their be. Philips, 
He that ſows his grain upon marble, wil have 
many a hungry 6e/ly before harveſt. Arbuthnot. 
5. The part of any thing that ſwells out into 2: 
lar er capacity. | 
Fortune ſometimes turneth the handle of the 
bottle, which is eaſy to be taken hold of; and, af - 
ter the belly, which is hard to graſp. Bacon. 
An Iriſh harp hath the concave, or belly, not 
along the ſtrings, but at the end of the firings. 
Bacon. 
6. Any place in which ſomething is encloſed. 
Out of the be/ly of hell cried I, and thou heardſts 
my VOICE. ; Jandl. 
To BELLY. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſwell 
into a larger capacity; to hang out; to bulge out. 
Thus by degrees day waſtes, figns ceaſe to riſe, 
For bel/yins earth, ſtill riſing up, denies 


Their light a paſſage, and confines our eyes; 


Creech's Manilius. 
The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the 
ſail, | 
The Lellying canvas ſtrutted with the gale. Dryd. 
Loud rattling ſhakes the mountains and the 
lain, 
Heav'n Belli downwards, and deſcends in rain. 
D, z den. 
Midſt theſe diſports, forget they not to drench 
Themſelves with Cellyiag goblets. Philis:. 
BuLLYACHE, n. ſ. [from belly and ache.] The 
cholick; or pain in the bowels, 


BE'L= 


_- 


B EL. 


Rr'ttyBonND. dj. [from h/ and beund.] Dif- 
eaſed, io as to be cottive, and ſhhunk in tle bell; 
; - 1:45 r TIN G. 1. . [from telly and 

ret. | | 
1. [With farriers.] The chafing of a horſcs 
belly with the for2-girt. 

2. A great pain in a horſe's belly canſed b; 
worms. 4 Dix. 

BCI Lvrut. ». ſ. ſfrom Fey and /. 

t. As much food as fills the belly, or ſatisfie* 
the appetite, : 

2, It is often uſed ludicroufly for more than 
enough; thus, king James told his ſon that he 
would have his Sf of parliamentary impeach- 
nients. 

Br“ v. „. [from be!ly and god.] A glut- 
ron; one who makes2 god of his belly. | 

What infinite waſte they made this way, the 
only ttory of Apicius, a famous C/, may ſuf— 
fice to ſhew. Hotew:!l 

BELLY-PINCHED. adj. from oelly and pinch. ] 
Starved. | 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would 

couch, | 
The lion, and the Zel/y-pinched wolf, 
Neep their furr dry; unbonnetted he runs. 
Shakeſpeme. 

Br“. t v OI U. u. ſ. from hey and roll.] A roll 
fo called, as it ſeems, from entering into the hol- 
Jous. 


They have two ſmall harrows that they clap on 


each fie of the ridge, and ſo they harrow right 
zip and down, and roll it with a 47ro/l, that goes 
between the ridges, whentney have ſown it. 
Mor 1imer, 
Br'LLy-TIMBER. . /. | from belly and tiber. 
Food ; materials to ſupport tha belly. | 
Where b-/{y-timbe., above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. TTudibras. 
The ſtrength of every other member 
Is founded on your S. Prior. 
BLLLY-woRM. x. ſ. from belly and worm. | A 
worm that breeds in the belly. | 
BI Hax. 2. /. [from be!l and .] He whoſe 
Huſineſs it is to proclaim any thing in towns, and 
to gain attention by ringing his bell. 
It was the owl that ſkriek'd, the fatal Ze/muwm 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. Shakeſp. 
Where Titian's glowing paint the canvas 
warm'd, 
Now hangs the Hes ſong, and paſted here 
The colour'd prints of Overton appear. Gay. 
The be/man of each pariſh, as he goes his cir- 
cuit, cries out every night, Paſt twelve o'clock. 
. Swift. 
B'ELMETAL. n. ſ. from bell and metal.] The 


metal of which bells are made; being a mixture 


of five parts copper with one of pewter. 
Belueta] has copper one thouſand pounds, tin 
from thre: hundred to two hundred pounds, brats 
one hundred and fifty pounds. Bacon. 
Colours which ariſe on belnetal, when melted 
and poured on the ground, in open air, like the 
colours of water bubbles, are changed by viewing 
them at divers obliquities. | /exvton, 
To BrLOCK. v. a. [from be and lock. ] To faſ- 
ten as with alock, | 
This is the hand, with Which a vow'd contract 
Was faſt bee ed in thine. Shakeſpeare. 
B LOMAN CN. n. ſ. | from F and polio. | 
Belm amy, or divination by arrows, hath been 
in requeſt with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with 
the Africans and Turks of Algier. | 
Brown's Jul ar Errours. 
To BELONG. v. n. [Lelingen, Dutch. 
1. To be the property of. | 
To light on a part of a field be/orging to Boaz. 


Ruth. 
2. To be the province or buſineſs of. 
There is no need of ſuch redreſs; | 
Or if there were, it not Ct to you. Shak: ſp. 


The declaration of theſe latent philoſophers Le- 
Ez: to another paper. Boyle. 
To jove the care of heav'n and earth She. 

Dryden. 
z. To ad here, or be appendant to. 
Ie Went into a defart Cc ing to Bethſaida. Lite, 


may be known. 
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4. To have relation to, . 

To whom Le thou ? whence art thou? 

: | 1 Samuel. 

5. To be tha quality or attributes of, 

The taculties „/g to the ſupreme ſpirit, are 
unlimited and bowndlels, fitted and deſigned for 
infinite objects. Cheyne. 

6. To be referred to; to relate to. 

He careth for things that e lang to the Lord. 

| 1 Corinth. 

Br'LovenD, parti ile. [from Lelove, derived of 
le, It is obſervable, that though the porrrceple be 
of very frequent uſe, the verb is ſeldom or never 
admitted; as we ſuy, you are much be/oved by me, 
but not, I be/ove you. | Loved; dear. = 

I think it is not meet, 
Mark Anthony, ſo well belov'd of Cæſar, 
Should out ve Cæſar. 
f In likeneſs of a dove 
The Spirit deſcended, while the Father's voice 
From heav'n pronounc'd him his beloved ton. 
| Milton. 


Shakeſp. 


Bg1.o'w, prop. {from be and hw. 

1. Under in place; not ſo high. | 

For all be/ow the moon I would not leap. 

Shakeſpeare. 

He'll heat Aufidivs' head Se his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. Shak: ſpeare. 

2. Inferiour in dignity. 

The noble Venetians think themſelves equal at 
leaſt to the electors of the empire, and but one 
degree er- Kings. ; Addiſon. 

2. Inferiour in excellence. : 

His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much Ee 
his Mauilius, as the fields are below the ſtars. 


Felton, 

4. Unworthy of; unbefitting. | 
is much be/ozv me on his throne to fit : 

But when I do, you ſhall petition it. Dryden. 


Bt LOW. ad. 
I. In the lower place; in the place neareſt the 
centre. | N 
To men ſtanding 5e/ow on the ground, thoſe that 
he on the top of Paul's, ſeem much leis than they 
are, and cannot be known; but, to men above, 
thoſe bel ſeem nothing ſo much leiſened, and 
,n. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
lection of the matter of the tempeſts and winds 
before the air here &:/ow ; and therefore the ob- 
ſcuring of the ſmaller ſtars, is a ſign of tempeſt 
following. Bacon. 
His ſultry heat infeRs the (ky; 
The ground below is parch'd, the heav'ns above us 
- WF . --. | 5 Dryden. 
This ſaid, he led them up the monntain's brow, 
And ſhew'd them all the ſhining fields er. 
Dryden. 
2. On earth, in oppoſition to 5-2v-n. 
And let no tears from erring pity flow, 
For one that's bleſs'd above, immortaliz'd Cb. 
Smith. 


The faireſt child of Jove, | 


Bil for ever ſought, and bleſs'd above. Prior. 
3. In hell; in the regions of the dead: oppoſed 
to heaven and earth. 
The gladſome ghoſts in circling troops attend, 
Delight to hover near; and long to know 
What bus'neſs brought him to the realms Sch . 
Diyd n. 
When ſuff ring ſaints aloft in beams ſhall glow, 
And proſp'rous traitors gnath their tecth S. 
: | Tuckell, 
To BeLo/wT. v. a. [from be and lotot, a word 
of contempt. ] To treat with opproubrious lan- 
guage; to call names. Obſolete. 
Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman re- 
port, that at a ſupper, they had not only good cheer, 
but alſo ſavoury epigrams, and fine anagrams, re- 
turning home, rated and belowted his cook, as an 
ignorant ſcullion, that never dreſſed him either 
epigrams or anagrams. Camden. 
BLS WO GER. u. ſ. A cant word for a whore- 
maſter. | 
Youare a charitable belſwwagger; my wife cried 
out fire, and you cried out for engines. Dryden. 
BEL r. N, fo [belx, Sax. bali cus, Lat.] A Zir- 


Bemonſte, not thy feature, 


B E N 


dle; a cinaure in which a ſword, or ſome wer. 
pon, 1s commonly hung. 
| He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd c:uſe 
Within the belt of rule. Shak-ſprar, 
Ajax flew himſelf with the ſword given him by 
Hector, and Hector was dragged about the wall, 
of Troy by the #e/: given him by Ajax. South. 
Then ſnatch'd the ſhining elt, with gold inlaid ; 
The bel. Eurytion's artful hands had made. Day. 
BELwE/THER. #. J. | from bell and wither.] A 
ſheep which leads the lock with a bell on his neck. 
The fox will ſerve my ſheep to gather, 
And drive to follow after their leber. Spenſer, 
To offer to get your living by the copulation of 
cattle ; to be a bawd to a belwether. Shakeſpeare. 
The flock of ſheep and belrvether thinking to 
break into another's paſture, and being to pats 
over another bridge, juſtled till both fell into the 
ditch. h How, 
To BeLvy'. Sce Ber IE. 
To BeMa'b. v. 4. [from be and mad.] To maks 
mad ; to turn the brain. . 
| Making juſt report, 
Of how unntural and bemadding: ſorrow, 
The king bath cauſe to plain. Shak: ſpear e. 
To BEAR E. v. a. [from be and wire, | To drag 
or incumber in the mire ; to ſoil by pailing through 
dirty places. 
Away they rode in homely ſort, 
Their journey long, their money ſhort, 
The loving couple well Leir'd; 
The horſe and both the riders tir'd. Swift, 
79 Bemo'ax. v. g. | from To man. ] To lament; 
to bewail ; to expreſs ſorraw for. 
He falls, he fills the houſe with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemmans. Dryd:n, 
The gods themſelves the ruin'd ſeats be,, 
And blame the miſcliiefs that themſelves have Es 
| 4 4% . 
BR MOAN ER. n. ſ. [ fromthe verb.] A lamenter; 
the perſon that laments. 
To Bemo'ck. v. a. | from mock. ] To treat with 


Bennet the modeſt moon. Sate. 

To BE NOL, v. a. [he and moi, from mnt, 
Fr.] To bedraggle; to bemire; to encumber with 
dirt and mire. 

Thou ſhouldſt have heard in how miry a place, 
how ſhe was bemoiled, how ne left her with the 
horſe upon her. Shakeſpeare. 

To Bemo'NSTER. v. a. [from be and unter.] 
To make monitrous. 

Thou chang'd, and ſelf-converted thing ; for 

ſhame, 
Shake. 


Bx Mus ED. adj. | from To mine.] Overcome with 
muſing ; dreaming; a word of contempt. 
Is there a parſon much %mru'd in beer, 
A maudling poeteſs, a rhiming peer? 
BENCH. u. , [benc, Sax. barc. Fr.] | 
1. A ſeat, diitinguithed from a by its greater 
length. 
The ſeats and benches ſhone of ivory. N 
An hundred nymphs ſat fide by fide abuut, Se. 
All Rome is pleas'd, when Statius will rehearte 
And longing crowds expect the promis d verie; 
His lofty numbers, with ſo great a guſt, | 
They hear, and ſwallow with ſuch eager luſt : 
But white the common ſuffrage crown'd his cauſe, 
And broke the benches with their loud appli uic, 
His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unre:.d, 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. Pr». 
2. A ſeat of jnſtice; the ſeat where judges fits 
To pluck down juſtice from your aw ful /4nc-; | 
To trip the courſe of lam. ie 
Cyriac, whoſe grandſire on the royal de 
Of Britiſh Themis, with no mean applauſe, 
Pronounc'd, and in his yolumes taught our laws, 
Which others at their bar ſo often wrench. N ton. 
3. The perſons ſitting on a be; as, the wR0:S 
5ench voted the ſame Way. 5 
Fools to popular praiſe aſpire, ; 
Of publick ſpeeches, which worſe tools admire: 
While, from both uch, with redoubled ſounds, 


Th applauſe of lords and commoners W 
| ry Ou. 


7 


"mocks, 


Pope. 
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7 Bx. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To furniſh with benches, 2 ol 
'Twas vench'd with turf, and goodly to be ſeen, 
The thick young graſs aroſe in freſher green. 
Dryden, 
2. To ſeat upon a bench. T | 
His cupbearer, whom I from mcaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear'd to worſhip. Shake/, 
Be/xCHER« n- . | from bench. Thoſe gentlemen 
of the inns of court are called benchers, who have 
been readers ; they being admitted to plead with- 
in the bar, are alſo called inner barriſters. The 
benchsrs, being the ſeniors of the houſe, are in- 
trated with its government and direction, and 
out of them is a treaſurer yearly choſen. 
Þ hunt. Chambers. 
I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln's 
Inn, a favour that is indulged me by ſeveral bexchers, 
who are grown old with me. Tatler, 
To BEND. . a. pret. bend:d or bent; part. 


paſſ. bended, or bent. | bendan, Saxon; bander, Fr. | 


a3 Skinner thinks, from pandare, Lat.] 
1. Io make crooked ; to crook ; to infle&. 
The rainbow compaſſeth the heavens with a 
glorious circle, and the hands of the Moſt High 
hath beaded it. Eels). 
They bend their bows, they whirl their ſlings 
| around : | 
Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground; 
And helms, and ſhields, and rattling arms refound. 
Dryden. 
2. To direct to a certain point. 
Octavius and Mark Anthony | 
Came down upon us with a mighty power, 


Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. Shake/. | 


Why doſt thou bend thy eyes upon the earth, 
And ſtart ſy often, when thou ſitt'{t alone? Shake/. 
Your gractous eyes upon this labour Lend. 

| Furfax. 

To that ſweet region was our voyage bent, 
When winds, and ev'ry warring element, 
Difturb'd our courſe. Dryden. 

Then with a ruſhing ſound, th' aſſembly bend, 
Diverie their ſteps; the rival rout aſcend 
The royal dome. Pope. 

3- To apply to a certain purpoſe ; to incline the 
mind. 

Men will not Lend their wits to examine, whe- 
ther things, wherewith they have been accuſtomed, 
be good or evil. Hooker. 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation. Shake/. 

Wen he fell into the gout, he was no longer 
able to hd his mind or thoughts to any publick 
buſineſs. x Temple. 


4. To put any thing in order for uſe; a meta- 


phor taken from bending the bow. 
I'm ſettled, and bend up | 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Sat 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird 
aſked him what he was doing? L'Eftr ange. 
5. To incline. 
Bur when to miſchief mortals bend their will, 
How foon they find fit inſtruments of ill! Pope, 
6. To fubdue; to make ſubmiilive : as, war 
and famine will bend our enemies. 
7. To' bend the brow, 
frown, | ; 
Some Have been ſeen to- bite their pen, ſcratch 
their head, bed their brows, bite their lips, beat 
tie board, and tear their paper. Camden, 
To BEND. v. u. 
1. To be incurvated. | 
2. To lean or jut over. . 9 
' There is a cliff, whoſe high and Lending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakef. 
3. To refolre ; to determine: in this ſenſe the 
participle is commonly uſed. 
Not 1o, for once, indulg'd they ſweep the main, 
Deafto the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 
But, leut on miſchief, bear the waves before. Dryd. 
\While good, and anxious for his friend, 
He's ill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf; 
Nenouncing fleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe. 
| a . Addijon. 
A ſtate of ſlavery, wlüch they are ent upon 
With ſo much eagerneſs and obſtinacy. Acddiſen. 


To knit the brow; to 
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He is every where bent on inſtruction, and 
avoids all manner of digrethons. Addiſon. 

4. To be ſubmiſſive; to bow. 

The ſons of them that afllicted thee, ſhall come 
bending unto the. Jjaiab. 

BEN D. 4. . | from To bend. ] 

1. Flexure ; incurvation. | 

Tis true, this god did ſhake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly; 
And that fame eye, whole hen doth awe the world, 
Did looſe its luttre. Shakeſpeare. 

2. The crooked timbers which make the ribs 
or ſides of a ſhip. inner. 

z. [With heralds. |} One of the eight honourable 
ordinaries, containing a fifth when uncharged ; 
but when charged, a third part of the eſcutcheon. 
It is made by two lines drawn thwartways from 
the dexter chief to the ſiniſter baſe point. Haris. 

Br'xparLs. adj, ſ from bend. That may be 
incurvated; that may be inclined 

BJU TR. n. ſ. from To bend. ] 

I. The perſon who bends. 

2. The inſtrument with which any thing is bent. 

Theſe bows, being ſomewhat like the long bows 
in uſe amongſt us, were bent only by a man's 
immediate itrength, without the heip of auy , 
or rack, that are uſed to others. 

Witkins's Mathematical Mogich, 

BexpwiTH, ». ſ. An herb. Lit. 

Bexv/ayED. adj. from neap.} A ſhip is ſaid to 
he berraprd, when the water does not flow high 


| encugh to bring her off the grou:d, over a bar, or 


out of a dock. Det, 

BENE H. prep. ¶ be ne od, Sax. benrden, Dutch. ] 

1. Under ; lower in place. 

Their woolly ficeces, as the rites requir'd, 

He laid bene.:th him, and to reft retir'd. Dryden. 
Ages to come might Ormond's picture know; 
And palms for thee b-1-ath his lLurels grow. Frior. 

2. Under, as overborne or over whelmed by 
ſome pretlure. | 

| Our country ſinks bercath the yoke ; 

It weehs, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds. Shakeſpeare, 

And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And fink bcn-ath the burdens which they bear. Dry. 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reaſon to be pertuaded, that there are 
far more ſpecies of creatures above us, than there 
are beneath, | Locke. 

4. Unworthy of; unbeſeeming; not equal to. 
He will do nothing that is beneath his high 
ſtation, nor omit doing any thing which becomes 
if. Atterbury. 

BxxtaTH. ad. 

1. In a lower place ; under. 

I deſtroyed the Amorite before them; Ideſtroyed 
his fruits from above, and his roots from beneath, 

ö 5 L195. 

The earth which you take from beneath, will be 
barren and unfruitful. Alortimer, 

2. Below, as oppoſed to beawen. 

Any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in 
the earth beneath, 1 

1rembling I view the dread abyſs beneath, 
Hell's horrid manſions, and the realms of death. 

Yald.n, 

Be/NEDiCT. ad;. | bencdi7us, Lat.] Having mild 
and falubrious quatitics : an cld phy ſical term. 

It is not a ſmall thing wor in phyfick, if you 
can make rhubarb, and other medicines that are 
bentaliat, as ſtrong purgers as thoſe that are not 
without ſome malignity. Bac, 
Bexrvr'eTION. A. . | bencdidtio, Lat.] 

1. Blefling ; a decretory pronunciation of hap- 


pineſs. 5 
A ſov'reigu ſhame ſo bows him; his unkind- 
nefs, , 
That ſtript her from his bened:.7ior, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights - 


To his doghearted daughters. 
From him will raiſe 
K mighty nation; and upon him ſhow'r 
His ben:d:c&tion fo, that, in his ſeed, 
All nations ſhall be bleſt. 1 
2. The advantage conferred by bleſſing. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


Profperity is the bleſſing of the Old Teſtament; 


BEN 
adverſity 55 the bleſſing of the New; which car- 
rieth the greater henediction, and the clearer revela- 


tion of God's favour, 


thanks, | 
Could he leſs expect LE » 
Than glory and $ered:#10n, that is, thanks? Milton. 

Such ingenious and induſtrious perſons are de- 
lighted in ſearching out natural rarities; reflecting 
upon the Creator of them his due prattes and Le- 
nedlictions. Key. 

4. Tie form of inſtituting an abbot. 

What conſecration is to a biſhop, that bencdict ian 
is to an abbot ; but in à different way: for a bi- 
ſhop is not properly ſuch, till conſecration ; but 
an abbot, being elected and confirmed, is pro- 
perly ſuch he fore benedidd ion. Ayliffe. 

Bextgra'cT10N. n./. | from benrfacio, Lat.] 

1. The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred ; which is the more 
uſual ſenſe. 

One part of the bencflors, was the expreſſion 
of a generous and grateful mind. Atterbuty. 

BN EKTAC TOR. u. j. | from berefacio, Lat.] He 
that conſers a benefit; frequently he that contri- 


but oftener with 2, before the perſon benefited. 
Then well with pride, and m. uſt be title gods, 
Great benefuttors of mankind, deliverers, 
Worthipp'd withtemple,priett,and ſacriſice. Mfilton. 
From that preface he took his hint, though he 
had the baſeneſs not to acknowledge his ben factor. 
| ; Dryden. 
I cannot but look upon the writer as my Len- 
far, if he conveys to me an improvement of my 
underſtanding. BE Addifor. 
Whoever makes ill returns to his berefuuczory 
muſt needs he a common enemy to mankiud. S2 , 
ETX ETAOTRESS. . f. [from benefactor. } A. 
woman who confers a benefit. 


tage conferred on another. This word is gene- 
rally taken for all eccleſiaſtical livings, be they 
dignities or others. Cowel, 

And of the prieſt eftſoons gan to enquir?, _ 
How to a ben-fce he might aſpire. Spenjere 

Much to himſelf he thought, but little ſpoke, 
And, undepriv'd, his b-nzce ſorſook. Dryden 

Bu/NKr1cED. adj. [from benegfice.] Poſſeſſed of 
a benefice, or church preferment. | 

The uſual rate between the beneficed man and 
the religious perſon, was one moiety of the bene- 
fice. ; Avyliſfe. 

BRENE“TICR XCR. . . 2 beneficent.} The 
prastice of doing good; active goodneſs. 

You could not extend your beneftcence to ſo many 
perſons; yet you have loſt as few days as Aurelius. 

Dryden. 

Love. and charity extends our $enef cence to the 
miſeries of our brethren Rogers. 

Bexr'rICENT. adj. { from bereficus, beneficertiors 
Lat.] Kind; doing good. It differs from benign, 
as the act from the diſpoſition ; beneficence being 
kindneſs, or benignity, exerted in action. 

Such a creature could not have his origination 
from any leſs than the moſt wiſe and benefcert 
being, the great God. Hat. 

But Phœbus, thou to man beneficent, 
Delight'ſt in building cities. Prior. 

BEN ETICIAL. ac. from benefictum, Tat. 

1. Advantageous; conferring benefits ; profita- 
ble ; uſeful : with 7 before the perſon benefited, 

Not any thing is made to be beneficial to hirn, 
but all things for him, to ſhew beneficence and 
grace in them. Hocker. 

This ſuppoſition grants the opinion to conduge 
to order in the world, conſequeatly to be very 
beneficial to mankind. Tillotſan. 

he war, which would have been moſt be nici 
to us, and deſtructive to the enemy, was neg- 
lected. Swiſty 

Are the preſent revolutions in circular orbs, 
more +exefc:al than the other would be? PBenticy, 

2. Helpful ; medicinal. 

In the firſt acceſs of ſuch adiſeaſe, any deobfſtru- 


ent, without much acrimony, is (engficial. Ar luth. 
5 X 


| 'VoL. I. K*. Zo EENE- 


Bacon.” 
3- Acknowledgments for bleffings received; 


butes to ſome public charity: it is ufed with 1, , 


Be'NEF1CE.. . from beneficium, Lat.] Advan- 
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— BexeFrciar. a. ſ. An old word for a benefice. 
- For that the groundwork is, and end of all, 
How to obtain a veneficral. Spenſer. 
BexeEFYclal LY. adv. | from beneficial. | Advan- 
tageouſly ; profitably ; helpfully. | 
BExerrclialNEss. 2. .. | from beneficial. ] Uſe- 
fulneſs; profit; helpfulneſs. 
Though the knowledge of theſe objects he com- 
mendadle for their contentation and curioſity, yet 


they do not commend their knowledge to us, upon | 


the account of their uſefulneſs and bengficialueſs. 
| Hale. 
BENNTTICIAK Y of. from bengfice.] Holding 
ſomething in ſubordination to another; having a 
dependent and ſecondiry poſſeſſion, without ſo- 
Verewi power. 
The duke of Parma was tempted by. no leſs 
- promiſe, than to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary 
King of England, wider the ſeignory in chief of 
the PIPE. : Bacon, 
BEexN#elCIARY. . J. He that is in poſſeſſion of 
à benefice. OE | 
A benefice is either ſaid to be a benefice with 


the cure of ſouls, or otherwiſe. In the firſt caſe, 


if it be annex<d to another benefice, the beneficiary 
is obliged to ſerve the pariſh church in his own 
roper perſon. . Aylffe. 
BE'NEFIT. x. ſ. [5:»:ficium, Lat.] 
I. A kindneſs; a favour conferred; an act of love. 
When noble bereit; ſhall prove 
Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to viſcious forms. Shakeſp. 
Bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul, and forget not all 
His benefits. Pſalms, 
Offer'd life : 
Neglect not, and the ben;fit embrace 
By faith, not void of works. 
2. Advantage; profit; uſe. 
The creatwie abateth his ſtrength for the bref: 
of ſuch as put their truſt in thee. Wiſdom. 


In law. 
Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the church, | 


when a prie}, or one within orders, is arraigned 
of felony before a ſecular judge, he may pray his 
clergy ; that is, py to be delivered to his ordi- 


nary, to purge himſelf of the offence ob ected to 


him; and this might be done in caſe of murder. 


The ancient law, in this point of c/ergy, is much]! 


altered ; for clerks are no more delivered to their 
ordinaries to be purged, but now every man, 
though not within orders, is put to read at the 
bar, being found guilty, and convicted of ſuch 
felony as this ben-fit is granted for; and ſo burnt 
in the hand, and ſet free for the firſt time, if 
the ordinary's commiſſioner, or deputy, ſtanding 
ty, do ſay, Legit ut clericus ; or, otherwiſe, ſuf- 
fereth death for his tranſgreſſion. Cowel. 

To Be/NEriT. v. a. [from the noun.] To do 
good to ; to advantage. | 

; What courſe I mean to hold, | 

Shall nothing bengft your knowledge. Shak-ſp. 

He was fo far from benefiting trade, that he 
did it a great injury, and brought Rome in danger 
of a famine. Arbuthnot. 

To BENEFIT. v. 3. To gain advantage; to 
make improvement. 

To tell you therefore what I have benefited herein, 
among old renowned authors, I ſhall ſpare. Milton. 

BEN NN T. adj, [See NEM T. ] Named; mark- 
ed out: an obſolete word. | 

Much greater gifts for guerdon thou ſhalt gain, 
Than kid or coſſet, which I thee benempt; 
Then up, I fay. Spenſer, 
To Brne'r. v. a. [from net.] To enſnare; to 

farround as with toils. 
Being thus Lenerted round with villains, 
Ere I could mark the prologue, to my bane 
They had begun the play. 

Bewr/voLENCE. . f. | benevelentia, Lat. 

1. Diſpoſition to do good; Kindneſs ; charity; 
good w:!l. 

Graſp the whole worlds of reaſon, life, and ſenſe, 


In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence. Pope. | 


2. The good done; the charity given. 

A kind of tax. 

This tax, called a benevolence, was deyiſed by | 
4 


NMilion. 


Sheteſp. | 


BEN 


Edward IV. for which he ſuſtained much envy. 

It was aboliſhed by Richard 111. Bacon. 
BexE'VOLENT. adj. | benevolens, benevolentia, Lat. 

ind; having good will, or kind inclinations. 
Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope. 

Nature all 

Is blooming and bentvolent like thee. Thomſon. 
BEN EVOLENTNESS. z. . The fame with be- 

volence. | | 


BexGAL. . /. [from Bengal in the Eaft Indies.) 


for women's apparel. 
BENJAMIN. 2. ſ. A plant. | 
BENJAMIN. z. J. A gum. See BExzZoiN. 
To Bex1GHrT. v. a. | from night.] 


ſhrow«d with the ſhades of night. | 
He that bas light within his own clear breaſt 
May fit i' th' center, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark foul, and foul thoughts, 
Benizhted walks under the mid-day ſun ; 
Himſelf is his own dungeon. Miſton. 
Thoſe bright ſtars that did adorn our hemis 
ſphere, as thoſe dark thades that did bright it, va- 
niſh. | Boyle. 
A ſtorm begins, the raging waves. run high, 
The clouds look heavy, and benigh the ſky. Garth. 
The miſerable race of men that live 
Benizhted half the year, benumm'd with frofts 
Under the polar bear. | "oF Philips, 
2. To ſurprite with the coming on of night. 


good way otf, directed me to a young ſhepherd's 
houſe. | Sid y. 
Here ſome beo:ighted angel, in his way, 
Might eaſe his wings ; and, ſeeing heav'n appear 
In its beſt work of mercy, think it there. Pryd-». 
2. To dehar from intellectual light; to cloud 
with ignorance. 
But what ſo long in vain, and yet unknown 
By poor mankind's bemghted wit, is fought, 


BENUGN,. adj. [ Zenions, Lat. It is pronounced 


preſerved in &enign'ty. |] 
r. Kind; generous;- liberal; actually good. 
See BENEFICENT. 
This turn hath made amends ! thou haſt 
fulfill'd | 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and 6&:1pn! 
Giver of all things fair. Milton. 
So ſhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 
We owe more to Heav'n than to the ſword, 
The with'd return of ſo benign a lord. Waller. 
What Heav'n beſtows upon the earth, in kind 
influences and benign aſpects, is paid it back in ſa- 
crifice and adorat ion. South, 
They who delight in the ſuffering of inferiour 
creatures, will not be very compaſſionate or Sign. 
Locke. 
Diff rent are thy names, 
As thy kind hand has founded many cities, 


2. Wholeſome ; not malignant. 

Theſe ſalts are of a benign mild nature, in 
healthy perſons ; but, in others, retain their ori- 
ginal qualities, which they diſcover in cachexes. 

8 Arbuthwt 

BENIN Diſeaſe, is when all the uſual ſymptoms 
appear in the ſmall- pox, or any acute diſeaſe, fa- 
vourably, and without any irregularities, or un- 
expected changes. Quincy. 

Bexi/Gx1Ty. 1. /. [from benign. ] 

I. Graciouſneſs; goodneſs. 


I is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, 
| or his 6:zig2i:y co-operate to their converſions. 
Brown: 
[and current humour of the people, in favour of 


Although he enjoys the good that is done him, 
he is unconcerned to value the benignity of him thut 
does it. | South. 


He which uſeth the benefit of any ſpecial 5-- 
ngnity, may enjoy it with good confcience. Hooker. 
The king was defirous to eſtabliſh peace rather 


by benignity than blood. Hayward. 
| | 


A ſort of thin flight ſtuff, made of filk and hair, | 


1. To involve in darkneſs; to darken; to 


Being benig hte, the ſight of a candle, I faw a 


Shall in this age to Britain firſt be ſown. Dr yd. 1 


without the g, as if written benine; but the g is 


Or dealt hee thy various gifts to men. Prior. 


2. Actual kindneſs. . 


B EN 


to vital nature. 

Bones receive a quicker agglutination in ſan- 
guine than in cholerick bodics, by reaſon of the 
benignity of the ſerum, which iendeth out better 
matter for a callus. £ | 1} 1feman, 

}eExXVGNLY. adv. from benign.) Fayourably ; 

kindly ; graciouſly. 
*115 amazement more than love, 

Which her radiaut eyes do move; 
It leſs ſplendour wait on thine, 
Yet they ſo benignly ſhine, 
I would turn my dazzled fight 
10 behold their milder light. 

, Ol truly good, and truly great 
For glorious as he roſe, ber:gn!y fo he ſet. Prise, 
B NIS ON. n. ſ. ¶ benir, to blets ; beniſſons, Fr. 
DBleſſing; benediction: not now uſed, unleſs lu- 

dicryuſly. | 

' We have no ſuch daughter ; nor ſhall ever ſee 
| That face of hers again; therefore, begone 
Without our grace, our love, our eniſun. Sbat p. 

Unmuffle, ye fair 1tars, and thou, fair moon, 
That wont'it to love the traveller's beniſor. Milton, 

BEN NET. n. ſ. An herb; the ſame with avcns, 

BET. z. /. | from the verb To bend. 


curvity. 
Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little. 
| 8 Walton, 
2. Degree of flexure. 
There are divers ſubtle inquiries concerning the 
ſtrength required to the bending of bows ; the 
force they have in the diſcharge, according to the 


{ſeveral bent: and the ſtreugth required to be in. 


the ſtring of them. Wilks, 

3 Declivity. : ; 

A mountain ſtood, 

Threat'ning from high, and. overlook'd the 

wood : 

Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 

The temple ſtood of Mars armipotent. Dryden. 

4. Utmoſt power, as of a bent bow. 

Then let thy love be younger than thyſelf, 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent, Sh. 

| We both obey, 

And here give up ourſelves, in the full 5, 

To lay our ſervice freely at your feet. Sh. 

5. Application of the mind; ſtrain of the men- 
tal powers. 

The underſtanding ſhould be brought to the 
knotty parts of knowledge, that try the itrength of 
thought, and a full bent of the mind, by inſenſible 
degrees. Lc te. 

6. Inclination ; diſpoſition towards ſomething. 

O who does know the ben of women's fantaſy ! 

| ; Spenſer, 

To your own bents diſpoſe you; yow'll be found 
Be you beneath the ſky. Shakeſpeare. 

He knew the ſtrong be of the country towards 


Soon inclin'd t admit delight, þ 
The bent of nature Mitten, 
No rule but uncorrupted reaſon knew ; 

And, with a native bent, did good purſue. Drydin. 

Let there be propenſity and hn of will to reli- 


gion, and there will be the ſame ſedulity and in- 


defatigable induſtry. Seuth, 

'Tis odds but the ſcale turns at laſt on nature's 
ſide, and the evidence of one or two ſenſes gives 
way to the united ben and tendency of all the five. 


J. Determination; fixed purpoſe. _ 
Their undelief we may not impute unto inſuf- 

ficiency in the mean which is uſed, but to the wil- 

ful of their obſtinate hearts againft it. HH 
Yet we ſaw them forced to give way to the h, 


their ancient and lawful government. Temple. 
8. Turn of the temper, or diſpoſition; ſhape, or 
faſhion, ſuperinduced by art. 


Not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the 5 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 


| Glad at the thing they Tcoul at. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Two 


3. Salubrity; wholeſome quality; friendlineſs | 


* Willa, 


1. The ſtate of being bent; a ſtate of flexure; _ 


the houſe of York. Bacon. 


The golden age was firſt; when man, yet new, 


Atter bur y. ä 
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Two of them have the very bem of honour. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
Then thy ſtraight rule ſet virtue in my ſight, 
The crooked line reforming by the right; 
My reaſon took the 5:2! of thy command, 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by the ſkilful hand 
: Dryden, 
9. Tendency ; flexion ; particular direction. 
The exerciſing the underſtanding, »1 the ſeve- 
ral ways of reaſoning, teacheth the mind ſupple- 


neſs, to apply itfelf more dexterouſly to 6-»'s and | 


turns of the matter, in all its reſearches. Locke. 
10. A ſtalk of graſs, called en- gras. 
His ſpear, a hn both ſtiff and ſtrong, 
And well near of two inches long ; 
The pile was of a horſe-fly's tongue, 
Whoſe ſharpneſs naught reverſed. 
7 Draytcn's Nymphid. 
Then the flowers of the vines ; it is a little 
duſt, like the duſt of a ben:, which grows upon the 
cluſter, in the firit coming forth. Bacon Eſſays. 
_ June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs-green, 
upon his head a garland of bene, Kingcups, and 
maidenhair. | 
Br/xTING Time. [from ben.] The time when 
pigeons feed on bents before peus are ripe. 
Bare bent times, and moulting months, may 


come, 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their 
home. Dryden. 


T Brxu/a. v. a. ſhenumen, Saxon.) 

1. To make torpidz to take away the ſenſation 
and uſe of any part by cold, or by ſome obſtruc- 
dion. c | 

So ſtings a ſnake that to the fire is brought, 

Which harmleſs lay with cold benumm'd before. 

Fairfox. 
The winds blow moiſt and keen, which bids 
us ſeek 

Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth to 

_ cheriſh 4 
Our limbs benumm'd. Mi ltan 
My ſinews flacken, and an icy ſtiffneſs 

Benums my blood. 

It ſeizes upon the vitale, and benums the ſenſes ; 

and where there is no ſenſe, there can be no e 
f o. 

Will they be the leſs dangerous, when warmth 
Mall bring them to themſelves, becauſe they were 
once frozen and benummed with cold ? DL Eſtrange. 

2. To ſtupify. 

Theſe accents were her laſt : the creeping death 
Binumm d her ſenſes firſt, then ſtopp'd her breath. 

| : Dryden. 

Bexzo'ix. n. ſ. A medicinal kind of reſin im- 

rted from the Eaſt Indies, and vulgarly called 

nj amin. It is procured by making an inciſion in 


a tree, whoſe leaves reſemhle thoſe of the lemon | 


tree. The beſt comes from iam, and is called 
amygdalhidit, being incerſperſed with white ſpots, 
reſembling broken almonds. Trevoux. Chambers. 

The liquor we have diſtilled from benzoin, is 
ſubject to frequent vicitfitudes of fluidity ahd firm- 
ueſs. We | Boyle. 

BEN Tree, See BEXTAMIN TREE. 

To BHD T. v. a. [from paint. ] To cover 
With paint. 5 | 
Thou know'ſt, the maſk of night is on my face, 
Elſe would a maiden bluſh b-pain: my cheek. 
| - | Shakeſpears. 

T2 BRV NCR. v. a. [from pinch. } To mark 
With pinches. | 
In their ſides, arms, ſhoulders, all b-pin-br, 

Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to 

ſtart out. Chapman. 
: 77 Beer'ss. v. 4. {from piſs.] To wet with 
rine. 

One cauſed, at a feaſt, a bagpipe to be played, 
Which made the knight 5-p:/; himſelf, to the great 
Gverſion of all then preſent, as well as confuſion 
of himſelf. 


9 leave hy will to another. 
She had never been ditinherited of that goodly 
Ong wich nature had ſo liberally bequearhed to 


Sign'y, | 


Peacham. 


Den ham. 


1 


| Der ham. h 
To BEQUE/ATH. v. a. [cp1Se, Sax. a will.] 


BER 


Let's choofe executors, and talk of wills 3 
And yet not ſo—for what an we bequeathy 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground ? Sp. 
My father 6+9:at5'd me by will but a poor thou- 

ſand crowns. Shak-ſpeare. 
Methinks this age ſeems reſolved to b-queath 
poſter!ty ſomewhat to remember it. Gl nville, 

For you, whom beſt I love and value moſt, 
But to your ſervice I bequeath my ghoſt. 


Dr yden's Fables. 
Breut/ATHMENT. n. f. [from begueath.] A 
legacy. Dick. 


Brqeve'sT. n. ſ. [from bequeath.] Something 
left by a will; a legacy. 

He claimed the crown to himſelf z pretending 
an adoption, or bequeſt, of the kingdom unt him 
by the. Confeſſor. Hat. 

To BERA'TTLE., v. a. [from ratth.] To rattle 
off; to make a noiſe at m contempt. 

| Theſe are now the faſhion, and ſo berattle the 
common ſtages, ſo they call them, that many 
wearing, rapiers are afraid of gooſequills, and dare 
ſcarce come thither. _ Shakeſpeare. 

B=RBERRY, . .. | berberis, ſometimes written 
bar berry, which ſee.] A berry of a ſharp taſte, 
uſed for pickles, 

Some never ripen to be ſweet, as tamarinds, 
berberries, crabs, ſioes, Sc. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To BERE/AVE. v. n. preter. I b-rcaved, or fi 
ref, part. bereft, ſbeneopian, Saxon. ] 

1. To ſtrip of; to deprive of. It has generally 
the particle of before the thing taken away. 
Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins. Shok. 
That when thou com'ſt to kneel at Henry's 


feet, 
Thou may'ſt b-reave him F his wits with 
wonder. Shakeſpearc. 


There was never a prince bereav:d of his de- 
nendencies by his council, except there hath been 
an overgreatneſs in one counſellor. Bacon's Kay. 

The ſacred prieſts with ready Knives bereave 

The beaſts y life. Dryden. 

To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere ſa- 
vages; it is to b-reave us of all arts and ſciences of 
hiſtory and letters, nay F revealed religion too, 
that ineſtimable favour of Heaven. Bentiry's Serm. 

2. Sometimes it is uſed without of. 

Berecrve me not 

Whereon T live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counſel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. Millon. 

3- To take away from. 

1 All your intereſt in thoſe territories 

Is utterly bereft you, all is loſt. Shakeſpeare. 

BERKEAVEMENT. ». f. [from bercave.] Depri- 
vation, D:@. 

B=rr/e r. part. poſſ. of berrave, 

The chief of either ſide, ber of life, 

Or yielded to the foe, concludes the ſtrife. Dr yd. 
BERO. See BuRRow. EL 
Bz/ncaMoT.  f. [berganntte, Fr. 

1. A ſort of pear, commonly called burgamet. 
See PAR. | 

2. A fort of eſſence, or perfume, drawn from a 
fruit produced by ingrafting a lemon tree on a 
bergamot pear ſtock, 

2. A ſort of ſnuff, which is only clean tobacco, 
with a little of the eſſence rubbed into it. 

Br/aGMASTER. . /. [from ben, Saxon, and 


Derbyſhire miners. 

BERGWOTE. u. ſ. [of benz, a mountain, and 
more, a meeting, Saxon. ] A court held upon a 
hill for deciding controverſies among the Derby- 
ſhire miners. Blount. 

To BERHY'/ME. v. a. [from me.] To men- 
tion in rhyme, or verſes: a word of contempt. 

Now 1s he for the numbers that Petrarch 
flow'd in: Laura to his lady was but a kitchen 
wench ; marry, ſhe had a better love to berlin 
er. Shakeſpeare. 

I fought no homage from the race that write; 

I kept, like Aſian monarchs, from their ſight : | 
Poems I heeded, now ber d fo long, | 
No more than thou, great George ! a birth-day 

ſong. Pope. 


maſter, | The bailiff, or chief officer, among the | 


B E S 


were firſt made. 
A coach of a particular form. 
Beware of Latin authors all ! 
Nor think your verſes ſterling, 
Though with a golden pen you ſcraw!, 

And ſcribble in a berlin. _ Secife, 

BERME. n. ſ. [Fr. in fortification.] A ſpace 
of ground three, four, or five feet wide, left with- 
out between the foot of the rampart and the f:de 
of the mote, to prevent the earth from falling down 
into the mote; ſometimes paliſadoed. Hori. 

To Brro's. v. a. [from rob.) To rob; to 
plunder; to wrong any, ty taking away ſome- 
thing from him by ſtealth or violence. Not uſed. 

She ſaid, ah deareſt lord! what evil ſtar 

On you hath frown'd, and pour'd his influence bad, 
That of yourſelf you thus berobbed are. Fairy Quern, 

BERRY. ». /. be u, Saxon. from bean, to 
— Any ſmall fruit, with many ſeeds or ſmall 

ones. 

She ſmote the ground, the which ſtraighit 

forth did yield 

A fruitful olive tree, with berries ſpread, 

That all the gods admir'd. 

The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeſome berri-s thrive and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſeſt quality. Shate/ſp. 
To Br'/xry. v. 2. {from the noun.} To bear 

berries. 

BreRY-BEARING Cedar. | cedrus baceifcra, Lat.] 
The leaves are ſquamoſe, ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the cypreſs. The katkins, or male flowers, are 
produced at remote diſtances from the fruit on the 
ſame tree. The fruit is a berry, incloſing three 
hard ſeeds in each. The wood is of great uſe in 
the Levant, is large timber, and may be thought 
the ſhittim-wood mentioned in the Scripture, of 
which many of the ornaments to the famous tem- 
ple of Solomon were made. Miller. 

Br/aexy = BEARING Orach, See MULBERRY 
BLIGHT. 

Bexr, is the ſame with our bright; in the La- 
tin, illaſtris and clarus. So Ecbert, eternally famnus, 
or bright ; Sighert, famous congueror. And ſhe who 
was termed by the Germans Bertha, was by the 
Greeks called Fud>xia, as is obſerved by Lintpron- 
. Of the ſame ſort you theſe, — 

pipbanius, Photius, Lampridius, Fulgentiut, Iluſtris. 
7 . Gib, Camden. 

BR TH. u. /. [with ſailors.] See Bix Tu. 

BERTRAM. . 15 [ pyrethrum, Lat.] A tort of 
herb, called alſo baffard pellitor y. 

Be/rvL. u. ſ. {beryllus, Lat.] A kind of pre- 
cious ſtone. 

May the billows roul aſhore 

The bery/ and the golden ore. Milton. 

The beryl of our lapidaries is only a fine ſort of 
cornelian of a more deep bright red, ſometimes 
with a caſt of yellow, and more tranſparent than 
the common cornelian. Wodwward, 

To BESCRE'EN. v. a. [from ſcreen.] To cover 
with a ſcreen; to ſhelter ; to conceal. 

What man art thou, that thus beſcreen'd in night, 
So ſtumbleſt on my counſel ! Shakeſpeare. 

To BESNEOH. v. a. pret. I b-ſought, J have be- 
ſought, [from pecan, Sax. veorſocten, Dutch. 

1. To intreat ; to ſupplicate ; to implore; ſome- 
times before a perſon. | 

I b:ſ-ech you, Sir, pardon me; it is only a letter 
from my brother, that I havenot all over-read. Sha. 
I beſzceh thee for my ſon Oneſimus, whom TI 
have begotton in my bonds. Philimin, lo. 

I, in the anguiſh of my heart, beſecch you 
To quit the dreadful purpoſe of your ſoul. 


| Bens. 2 Berlin, the city where they 


2. To beg; to aſk ; before a thing. 
But Eve fell humble, and 2 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Millan. 
Before I come to them, I-beſe-rh your patience, 
whilſt I ſpeak ſomething to ourſelves here pre- 
ſent. Spratt. 
To Brsrr'M.' v. n. [bea emen, Dutch.] To be- 
come; to be fit; to be decent for. | 
What form of ſpeech, or behaviour, Beh us 
in our prayers to Almighty God? Hookers 
| X 2 I his 


— — — — 


Spenſor. 


Addiſon. : 


rl I £2 2 
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This overſight ; ; 
B. fem thee not, in whom ſuch virtues ſpring. 
Fat fax. 
Verona's ancient citizens 
Caſt by their brave b ſcuning ornaments, Shak. ſp. 
What thoughts he kad, bſ:em; not me to ſay ; 


Though ſome ſurmiſe he Went to fatt and pray. 


Dry. ten 

Besx'kx. particip. [from 67%, Skinner, This 
word I have only found in Spenſe 4] Adapted ; 
adjuſted; becoming. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 

Armed in ant1quz robes down to the ground, 

And fad habiliments, right well 6: fen. Fairy © 9. 

To BesE'T. v. a. pret. I 6:/zt; I have beſet. 
8 Sax. ] 


To beſiege; to hem in; to incloſe ; as with 


a hows | 
Follow him that's fled; ., 
The thicket is 2%, he cannot ' ſcape. Shut-ſprare. 
Nou, Cæſar, let thy troops beet our gates, 
And bar each avenue 
Cato ſhall open to himſelf a paſſage. Addiſon. 
I know thou look'ft on me, as on a wretch 
Bo with ills and coverd with misfortunes, Addiſ. 
2. To waylay; to ſurround. 
Draw forth thy w capon, we're 6 N e with 
thieves; 
Reſcue thy miſtreſs. Shak ſpeare. 
The only righteous in a world perverſe, 
And therefore hated, therefore ſo þ-/:: 
With foes, for daring ſingle to be juſt. Aſilian. 
True tortitude I take to be the quiet poſſeſſion 
of a man's ſelf, and an undiſturbed doing his duty, 
whatever evil beſets, or danger lies in lis way. 
Locke. 
3. To embarraſs; to perplex; to entangle 
without any means of eſcape. 
Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard &/. Shak. 
Thus Adam, ſore 6:ſet, reply'd. Milton 
Sure, or I read her viſage much amiſs, 
Or grief beſets her hard. Rogue. 
Wie be in this world 5eſer with ſundry uneaſi- 
neſſes, diſtracted with different deſires. Locke. 
4. To fall upon; to haraſs. Not uſed. 
But they him ſpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him %%: 
With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel. Fairy Queen. 
To BrSHRE'w. v. 4. | The original of this w word 
15 ſomewhat obſcure; as it evidently implies 7 
<v1/Þ ill, ſome derive it from heſchryen, Germ. to en- 
chant. 74% %, in his Þcok of Auimuli, deduces it 
from the /brew mouſe, an animal, ſays he, ſo Poi- 
fonous, that its bite is a trete curſe. A ſhrew 
likewiſe ſignifies a ſcolding woman; but its Origin 
is not known. 
1. To with a curſe to. 
Nay, quoth the cock; but I 5-/Þrezv us both, 
If I believe a faint upon his oath. 
2. Io happen ill to. 
Beſhrew thee, couſin, which didſt lead me forth 
Of that ſweet way I was in to deſpair. Shate/ſp, 
Now much he exv my manners, and my pride, 
If Hermia meant io ſay Lyſander lied, "Shake/p. 
1 3 ond prep. (from be and ide. 
1. At the ſide of another; near. 
Beſide the hearſe a fruitfal palmtree grows, 
Ennobled ſince by this great funeral. Fairfax. 
He cauſed me to fit down & him. 
At his right hand, Victory 
Sat eagle-wing'd : +efide him hung his bow. Melton. 
Fair Lavinia fled the fire 
Before the gods, and ſtood eie her fire. Dryden. 
Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 
Fair is the Caity. that &//de her grows. Cay. 
Now under hanging mountains, | 
#e// the falls of fountains, 
Taneard, unknown, 
He makes his moan. Pope. 
2. (er and above. | 
Voubtleſe, in man there is a nature foul, | 
F. e the ſeuſes, and above them far. Sir 7 Das,. 
In brutes, Sides the exerciſe of ſenũtive per- 
ception and imagination, there are lodged inſtincts 
antecedent to their imaginative faculty. Hale. 


| And, ſince your coming here, have done 


| That they are ne'er de their way. 


Dr yd. Fables, 
treaſury. 


Bacon. 
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we may be ſure there were great numbers 


of wiſe and learned men, Heide thoſe whoſe names 
are in the Chriſtian records, Who took care to ex- 
amine our Saviour's Hiſtory. 
£Addifon on the Chr i i/%ian Religion. 
Precepts of morality, 4e/ides the natural corrup- 
tion of our tempers, are abſtracted from ideas of 
ſenſe. Addiſon. 
3. Not according to, though not contrary ; as 
we ſay, ſome things are beſide nature, ſome are 
contrary to nature, 
The Stoicks did hold a neceſſary connexion of 


cauſes ; but they believed that God doth act prater 


& contra naturam, beſt des and againſt nature. Pramb. 
To ſay a thing is a chance, as it relates to ſecond 
cauſes, ſignifies no more, than that there are ſome 
events be/idethe knowledge, purpoſe, expectation, 
and power of ſecond cauſes. South. 


Providence often diſpoſes of things by a method 


Hide, and above the diſcoveries of man's reaſon. 


South, 
It is ede my preſent buſineſs to enlarge upon 
this ſpeculation. Locke. 


4. Out of; in a ſtate of deviating from. 
You are too wilful blame, 


Enough to put him quite de his patience. Shake/, 
Of vagabounds we ſay, 


Hudibras, 
Theſe may ſerve as landmarks to ſhew what 


lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite des it. 


Locke. 
5. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of; as, be- 


ide himſelf; out of the order of rational beings ; 


out of his wits. 

They be carried le/ides themſelves, to whom the 
dignity of public prayer doth not diſcover ſome- 
what more fitneſs in men of gravity than in child- 
ren. Ilonker. 

Only be patient, till we have appeas 'd 
The multitude, be/ide themjolwes with fear. Shakeſp. 

Feſtus ſaid, with a loud voice, Paul, thou art 
befide thyſelf : mack learning doth make thee mad, 

Acts. 


BESIDE. I adv. 
Brs3/ves. ſ 
L. More than that: over and above. 
If Caſſio do remain 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, h 
That makes me ugly; and, be/ices, the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there ſtand I in peril. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Beſides, you know not, while you here attend, 
Th' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Pry. 
That man that doth not know thoſe things, 
which are of neceſſity for him to know, ie but an 
ignorant man, whatever he may Know beides. 
Tills!{on. 
Some wonder that the Turk never attacks this 
But, e/de:, that he has attempted it 
for merly with no ſucceſs, it is certain the Vene- 
tians keep too watchful an eye. Adddiſon. 
2. Not in this number; out of this claſs ; not 
included here. 
The men ſaid unto Lot, Haſt thou here any be- 


hides ? Gee ſis. 


Outlaws and robbers, Who break with all the 
world %/:dcs, muſt Keep faith among themſelves. 
| Locke. 

All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 
To all be/ide as much an empty ſhade, 
An Eugene living, as a Cæſar dead. Pape. 

And dend, as living, Tis our author's pride 
Still to charm thoſe who charm the world Lee. 

Pope. 

Besrpr RY. n. ſ. A ſpecies of pear. g 
Jo BesSYEGE. v. a. | from fege.] To beleaguer ; 
to lay ſiege to; to beſet with armed forces; to en- 


deavour to win atown or fortreſs, by ſurrounding | 


it with an arme, and forcing the defendants, ei- 

ther by violence or famine, to give admiſſion. 
And he ſhall beſiege thee in all thy gates, until 

thy high and fenced walls come down. Dee 
The queen, with all the northern earls and lords, 


Intends here to e you in your caſtle, Shate/p. 


* 


i 


| That know not how to ſhift betimes. 


Brs1ecEn. 3. n [from dees One employee. 
in a ſiege. 

There is hardly a town taken, in the common 
forms, where the beiegers have not the wor bY of 
the bargain. Sift, 

7 Bes L v's h Kk. . a. from. ſlabber.] To dab; 
to ſmear. 

He perſuaded us to tickle our nofcs with ſpear- 
graſs, and make them bleed; and then 4% er 
our garments with it, and ſwear it was the blood 
of true men. Shakeſpeare 

To BE5Mt'AR. v. a. {from ſmear.] 

1. To bedawb ; to overſpread With ſomething 
that ſticks on. 

He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 

Beſmexr'd with precious balm, whoſe virtuous 

might 

Did heal his wounds. Fairy Queer, 
That face of his I do remember well ; 

Yet when I ſaw it laſt it was be/mear'd 

As black as Vulcan. 
Firſt Mcloch ! horrid king 

blood 

Of human ſacrifice, and parent's tears. Par. L. 

Her fainting hand let fall the ſword, 6-/ ar 4 


Shateſpcare. 
beſmear'd" with 


| With blood. Dinbams 
Her guſhing blood the pavement all b d. 
Dryd're 


2. To ſoil; to foul. 
My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much be/mear it. Sh t&eſpeave, 
To BESMIKCH. v. a. To ſoil; to diſcolour. Not 
in uſe. 
Perhaps "RX loves you now, 
And now no ſoil of cautel doth S 
The virtue of his will. Shakeſpeare 
Our gaynets and our gilt are all beſmirh'd 
With rainy marching 1 in the painful field. Shake); 2. 
ToBrsMo'ke. v. u. | from ſmoke. ] 
1. To foul with ſmoke, 
2. To har den or dry in ſmoke. 
To Besmu'T. v. a. | from ſmut] To blacken 
with ſmoke or ſoot. 
BE“s OM. u. ſ. [beym, berma, Sax.] An in- 
ſtrument to ſweep with. 
Bacon commen led un old man that ſold beſums e 
a proud young fellow came to him for & #/-»; 
upon truſt; the old man ſaid, borrow of thy back 
and belly, they will never aſk thee again; I fhall 
dun thee every day. dcn. 
1 will ſweep it with the 2% of deſtruction, 
ſaith the Lord of hoſts. Iſaiah, xiv. 22. 
Ty BEST. v. a. [from. ſort.] To ſuit; to fit; 
to become. 

Such men as may %eſort your age, 
And know them Wy es and you. Shake fo. are. 
Brso/«T. . f. [from the verb. ] Company; 

attendance ; train. | 
1 crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
With ſuch accommodation and £2/or7. ; 
As levels with her breeding, Shake care. 
To Be'so Tr. v. a. [from ct.] 
1. To infatuate; to ſtupify ; 
Lana the ſenſes. 


to dull ; to take 


Swiniſh gluttony 
Ne'er locks to heav'n amidſt his gorgeous feaſt, 
But, with Lehe baſe ingratitude, : 
Crams and blaſphemes his feeder. Milton. 
Or fools beſetted with their crimes, 5 
Hudibras, 
He is beſe:tcd, and has loſt his reaſon ; and what 
then can there be for religion to take hold oo bum 
by ? outh 
Sos To make to doat, with o. Not much uſed. 
Paris, you ſpeak ; 
Like one be/orted en your ſweet delights. Shate/p, 
Truſt not thy beauty ; but reſtore the prize, 
Which he, befetted on that face and eyes, 
Would rend from us. : 8 
Beso'uGhT. { part. paſſive of beſeech z wich 
ſee. | 85 . 


} yalen. 


Haſten to appeaſe 
Th' incenſed Father, and th' incenſed Son, 


While pardon may be found, in time e 
Pr tau. 


To Bs NI R GLE. v. a. [from banken To ad or 
VI 


B E S 
with ſpangles ; to beſprinkle with ſomething ſhin- 
ing. 
Not Berenice's locks firſt roſe ſo bright, 
The heav'ns 5:/pangling with diſhevell'd light. Pepe. 
To BESPA'T TER. v. a. [from ſpatt-r.} To foi! 
by throwing filth ; to ſpot or ſprinkle with dirt 
or water. 
Thoſe who will not take vice into their boſoms, 
ſhali yet have it S %patter their faces. 
a Gvernmnt of the Tongue. 
His weapons are the ſame which women and 


children uſe ; a pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to 5 
| Sw. 


after, 

Fair Britain, in the monarch bleſt, 
Whom never faction could ter. Sift. 

To BEST WL. v. a. [from ſpawl.] To dawb 
with ſpittle. 

To BesPE/AK. v. 4. /p te, or beſpake; I have 
S., or befpoten. [from ſpeak.) 

1. To order, or entreat any thing beforehand, 
or againſt a future time. 
Tf you will marry make your loves to me. 
My lady is befpoke.  Shakefpem e. 
Here is the cap your worlhip did 5-ſpeak. 


Shakeſpeore. | made it ſo. 


When Baboon came to Strutt's eſtate, his tradet- | 
men waited upon him to 6-/peat his cuſtom. 
Arbuthmt, 
A heavy writer was to he encouraged, and ac- 
cordingly many thouſand copies were b:/poke. 
Swift. 
2. To make way by aprevious apology. 
My preface looks as if I were afraid of my 
reader, by ſo tedious a & {prating of him. Dryden. 
3. To forebode ; to tell ſomething beforehand. 


They ſtarted fears, 5./pote dangers, and form- 


el ominous prognoſticks, in order to ſcare the al- 
lies, | Swift 

4. To ſpeak to; to addreſs ; this ſenſe is chief- 
Is poetical, 

With hearty words her knight ſhe *gan to chear, 
And, in her modeſt manner, thus beſpate, 

Dear knight. Fairy Queen. 
At length with indignation thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the powers beſpoke. Dryd. 
Ihen ſtaring on her with a ghaſtly look, 
And hollow voice, he thus the queen b:/poke. 

| Dryden. 

8. To betoken; to ſhew. 

When the 2bbot of St. Martin was born, he 
had ſo little of the figure of a man, that it & / 
lim rather a monſter. | cke, 

| He has diſpatch'd me hence, 
With orders that 5e{peata mind compos'd. Addiſon. 

BESYKAKER. n. f. [from feat.] He that 
beſpeaks any thing. 

They mean not with love to the beſpeater of the 
work, but delight in the work itſelf. Motten. 

To BESPE/CKLE. z. a. | from pecłle.] To mark 
with ſpeckles, or ſpots. 

To BRN KW. v. a. from ſpewv.] To dawb with 
ſpew or vomit. | 

To BESPICE. v. a. from ſpice. ] To ſeaſon with 
ſpices. 

Thou might'ſt S ie a cup 
To give mive enemy a laſting wink.  Chak:ſpeare. 

To BEspi'T. v. a. I beſpat, or 5 it; I have 

b-{pit, or bieten. [from ſpir.] To dawb with 
ſpittle. 
; 1 5 E. [i reg. particip. from b:ſpeak ; which 
ee. | 
þ To Bgsyo'r. v. @, | from ſput.] To mark with 
pots. 
Mildew reſts on the wheat, cſp-1t:nz the ſtalks 
with a different colour from the natural. Mortimer. 
o Besprean. 2. 4. preter. b-ſpread ; part. pall. 
6-foread. | from ſpread. | To ſpread over; to cover 
over. | 

| His nuptial bed 
With curious needles wrought, and painted flow- 

ers * ſpread. Dr yd, NR. 

The globe is equally B. read; ſo that no place 
Wants proper wti.hitants, erpom. 

To BkSPRYNKLE. v. a. [from fprintle.} To 
ſprinkle over; to ſcatter over. 


BES 


he had written, hath ſprinkled his work with ma- 
ay fabuloſities. Brown. 
Fo A purple flood 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood : 
The bed b-/print/es, and bedews the ground. Dryd. 

To BETTER. v. a. [from ſputter.] To ſput- 
ter over ſomething ; to dawb any thing by ſput- 
tering, or throwing out ſpittle upon it. 

Bs r. adj. the ſuperlative from good. [bert, be- 
2eNa, beryt, good, better, beſt, Saxon] 

I. Moſt good; that which has good qualities in 
the higheſt degree. 

And he will take your fields, even the 5% of 
them, and give them to his ſervants. | 
5 | T Same viii. 14. 

When the 5-/ things are not poflible, the 6% 
may be made of thoſe thar are. Hooker. 

When he is 6-/, he is little more than a man; 
and when he is worlſt, he is little better than a 
beaſt. | Shakeſpeare, 
I think it a good argument to ſay, the infinitely 
wiſe God hath made it fo : and therefore it is 5%. 
But it is too much confidence of our own wiſdom, 
to ſay, I think it be/f, and therefore God hath 
Locke. 

An evil intention perverts the 6% actions, and 
makes them fins. | | Addiſon. 

2. The b. The utmoſt power; the ſtrongeſt 
endeayour ; the moſt ; the higheſt perfection. 

I profeſs not talking : only this, 


Let each man do his 4%. as 
The duke did his 2% to come down. acan. 
He does this to the beft of his power, Lac te. 


My friend, ſaid he, our ſport is at zhe 50%. | 
LAddifon. 

2. To make the beſt. To carry to its greateſt per- 
fection; to improve to the utmoſt, 

Let there be freedom to carry their commodi- 
ties where they may make the beſt of them, except 
there be ſome ſpecial cauſe of caution. Bacon. 

His father left him an hundred drachmas ; Al- 
naſchar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid it out 
in glaſſes. Addiſon. 

We ſet fail, and mad? the bet of our way, till 
we were forced, by contrary winds, into St. Re- 
mo. Lddifon, 

BEST. adv. [from 20 .] In the higeſt degree 
of goodneſs. | 

Ve ſhall dwell in that place where he ſhall 
chooſe in one of thy gates, where it liketh them 
beſte - Deuteronomy. 

Bs r is ſometimes uſed in compoſition. 

Theſe latter 5 %- truſt ſpies had ſome of them 
further inſtructions, to draw off the beſt friends 
and fervants of Perkin, by making remonſtrances 
to them, how weakly his enterprize and hopes 
were built. | Hacon. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the 
chriſtian religion diſcavers itſelf to be the moſt 
generous and 9-/{-nztured inſtitution that ever was 
in the world. | Tillotſon. 

To BEST IN. v. a. from fain.] To mark with 
ſtains ; to ſpot. 

We will not line his thin 0e d cloke 
With our pure honours. Shakeſpeare. 

To Bös TEA. Y. a. I beſt:d; J have beſied. 
from flead. | 

r. To profit. 

Hence vain deluding joys, 
The brood of folly, without father bred, 

Hew little you 6-/-d, ; 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. Milton. 
2. To treat; toaccommodate. This ſhould ra- 


ther be Bel. 
They ſhall paſs through it hardly Seed, and 
hungry. | Tſaiah. 


Be's TIAL. adj. | from beaſt.) 
1. Belonging to a beaſt, or to the claſs of beaſts. 
His wild diſorder'd walk, his haggard eyes, 


Did all the /a citizens ſurprize. Dryden. 


2. Having the qualities of beaſts; brutal; be- 
low the dignity of reaſon or humanity ; carnal. 
I have loſt the immortal part of myſelf, and 
what remains is H Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Moreover urge his hateful luxury, 


Herodotus imitating the father poet, whoſe 2 


* 


And ia appetite, in change of luſt. Shakeſpeare. 


RES 


For thoſe, the race of Iſrael! oft forſook 
Their living ſtrength, aud unfrequented, left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To di, gods. | Milton. 

The things promiſed are not groſs and carnal, 


of us, Decay of Picty, 

BESTIX LIT v. 2. , [from bfial.] The quaiity 
of beaſts; degeneracy from human nature. 

Wat can be a greater abſurdity, than to affirm 
beſtiality to be the eſſence of humanity, and dark- 
neſs the center of light. | 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrit d. 

Be's TIAL I. v. adv. | from Hui] Brutally ; in 
a manner below humanity. 

To BresTYes v. a, preter. I 5:fluck, J have be- 
NRuck, | from fick.] To ſtick over with any thing; 
to mark any thing by infi xing points or ſpots here 
and there. 

| Truth ſhall retire, 
Buck with ſland'rous darts; and works of faith 
Rarely to be found. 
To BEST IR. v. a. from tir. 
1. To put into vigorous action. It is ſeldom 
As when men wont to watch 
On duty, fleeping found by whom they dread, 


B. ſtirs her then, and from each tender ſtalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 


She gathers. _, Par. Loft. 
But, as a dog that turns the ſpit, 
Btirs hinſ-if, and plies his feet ; 


To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 
His own weight brings him down again. Hudibrar. 
What aileth them, that they muſt needs ve/7:- 
th:mſelves to get in air, to maintain the creature's 
life. i Ray. 
2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare with a common word. 
I am ſcarce in breath, my lord.-—No marvel 
you have ſo &:/tirr:d your yalour, you cowardly 
raſcal ! Shalteſpeare. 
To BESTO'W. v. a. [Peeden, Dutch.) 
1. To give; to confer upon: commonly with 
Upon. 


All men would willingly have yielded him 


himſelf, before any could give it. Sidicye 

All the dedicate things of the houfe of the 
Lord, did they & / upon Baalim. 2 Chron, XXLV. 7. 

2. Sometimes with . 

Sir Julius Cxſar had, in his office, the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſix clerks places? which he had 4 
loo d to ſuch perſons as he thought fit. Clurendon. 

3. To give as charity or bounty. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witneſe, that there 
ſhould not be as much as a cup of cold water b:- 
/icw-d for his fake, without reward. _ 

And though he was unſatisfied in getting, 
Which was a fin; yet in 6-/towiag, madam, © - 
He was moſt princely. Shakeſpeare, 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the pow'rful takes not, he &e/iows. Dryd. 


was not your own, but tob:fow on wanting merit. 
4. To give in marriage. 


And tell me how you would 67% yourſelf. Shak. 
I could have 5-//-wed her upon a fine gentleman, 
who extremely admired her. Tatlcr. 

5. To giveas a preſent. 3 

Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw, 
And fat of victims which his friends beſtow. Dry. 

6. To apply. 

The ſea was not the duke of Marlborough's ele- 
ment ; otherwiſe the whole force of the war would 
infallibly have been &e/towwed there. Sufi. 

7. To lay out upon. | 

And thou ſhall be//ow that money for whatſoever 
thy ſoul luſteth after, for oxen, ſheep, or for wine. 

4 ; De. at. Xxiv. 26. 

8. To lay up; to ſtow; to place. 

And when he came to the Tower, he took them 
from their hand, and +e/?oxved them in the houte. 


2 Kings, Ys. 24 


4. 


ſuch as may court and gratify the moſt C,, part * 


Milton. 
uſed otherwiſe than with the reciprocal pronoun. 


Rouze and ir themſ-lves ere well awake. Milton. = 


praife ; but his nature was ſucly as to 64/79w It t 


Hooker. / 


You always exceed expectations; as if yours 


Dryden. | 


Good rev'rend father, make my perſon yours; 


Bzes- 


. 


— 


— — 


1 
— ea 
— 


not. What! 1 Am «pat beftraught. 


BET 

BRS TO ER. . [from beſtow.) Giver ; he 
that confers any thing; diſpoſer. 

They all agree in making one ſupreme God; and 
that there are ſeveral beings that are to be wor- 
Mipped under him; ſome as the beſilawers of 
thrones, but ſubor dinate to the Supreme. 

Stilling. flect 

BRSTRNMUOHTr. particip. [Of this participle 1 


have not found the verb; by analogy we may de- 


rive it from 6/2; perhaps it 15 corrupted from 
d firaught. | Diſtracted ; mad: out of one's ſentes ; 
out of one's wits, | | 
Aſk: Marian, the fat alewife, if ſhe know me 
Shakeſpeare. 
To BesSTRE/w. v. d. particip. paſſ. beſtrezwed, or 
Ci own, fir 3 To ſprinkle over. 
So thick b:/lr own, | 
Apbject and loſt lay theſe, covering the flood. 
Milton. 
ToBESTRYDE. v. a. I beſtrid; I have bid, or 
ke/triddan. [from / ide. 
1. To ſtride over any thing; to have any thing 
between one's legs, 
Why, man, he doth /etr:de the narrow world 
Like a coloſſus. Shakeſpeare. 
Make him 4-/iride the ocean, and mankind 
Aſk his conſent, to uſe the ſea and wind. Maller. 
2. To ſtep over. | 
= That I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I firſt my wedded mittreſs ſaw 
Beftride my threſhold. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is often uſed in the conſequential ſenſe for 
to 11de on. 
He leſtrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the boſom of the air. Shakeſp. 
That horſe, that thou ſo often haſt id: 
That horſe, that I ſo carefully have dreſs'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did their lubber ſtate mankind 5% ide. 
Dr yden. 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſly beftride, 
| Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
Pape. 
4. It is uſed ſometimes of a man ſtanding over 
fomething which he defends : the preſent mode of 
war has put this ſenſe out of ute. | 
e beſtrid | 
An oerpreſs'd Roman, and i' th' conſul's view 
Stew three oppoſers : Tarquin's ſelf he met, 
And frruck him on his knee. Shakeſteare. 
If thou ſee me down in battle, and ef me, 
fo; *tis a point of friendſhip. Shakeſpeare, 
| He doth beſtride a bleeding land, 
Gaſping for life, under great Bolingbroke. Ste. 
To BEST C0. w. a. {from fad.] To adorn with 
fads, or ſhining prominences. | 
Th unſouglit diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 
And fo de with ſtars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light. Mitten. 
BET. u. i; pe d dim, to wager z ped, a wager, 
Sax. from which the etymologiits derive bet, I 
ſhould rather imagine it to come from be tan, to 
mend, encreaſe, or Getter, as a bet encreaſes the 
original wager. | A Mager; ſomething laid to | be 
won upon certain conditions. 
The hoary fool, who many days, 
Has ſtruggl'd with continu'd ſorrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays 
The defp'rate he: upon to morrow, Pi. 
His pride was in piquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. Pope. 
To Fr Tr. v. a. [from the noun. ] To wager ; to 
ſtake at a wager, 
Hedrew a wood bow ; and FREY John of Gaunt 
loved him well, and ered much upon his head. 
552 ef "EVE, 
He flies the court for want of clathes, | 
Cries out gainſt cocking, ſince he cannot be. 
: Ben Joe Me 
The god, unhappily engag'd. 
Complain'd, and figh'd, and cry'd, and fretted, 
Loſt every earthly thing he te!ted, Pricr. 
EZ . Theold pee’ of bear, 


BET 


wrouzht a. 1d be: the party more plant, Bacon. 
7% BET K E. v. a, preter. I betook ; part. paſſ. 
betahen, || trom e 
1. To take; to ſeize: an obſolete ſenſe. 
Then to his hands that writ he did betakey 
Which he diſcloſing read. 
2. To have recourſè to: with the reciprocal pro- 
nun. 
The adverſe party betaking itſelf to ſuch practices 


to deiperate extremities. Hooker. 
Thou tyrant ! 
Do not repent theſe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ſtir: therefore belle the? 
To nothing but deſpair. Shateſpeare. 
The reſt, in imitation, to like arms 
Betook them, and the neighbouring hill up tore. 
| Milton, 
3. To apply: with the reciprocal! pronoun. 
With eaſe ſuch fond chimeras we purſue, 
As fancy frames for fancy to ſubdue: 
But when 0 fs {ves to action we betakte, 
It ſhuns the mint, like gold that chymiſts make. 


As my obſervations have been the light whereby 
I have ſteered my courſe, ſo I betate myſelf to them 
again, Woodward. 
4. To move; to remove. 


light, 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betuok her to the groves. Milton. 
They both Ser them ſeveral ways ; 
Both to deftr OY. Milton. 


to beſtow; to give. 

So would 7, ſaid th' enchanter, glad and fain 
Bete:m to you his ſword, you to defend; 
But that this weapon's pow'r I well have kend, 
To be contrary to the work that ye intend. 


Rain; which I could well 
Becton: them from the tempeſt of mine eyes. Shak. 

To BETHYNK. v. a. I bethought; J have 6: thought, 
from it.] To recal to reflection to bring back 
to conſideration, or recollection. It is generally 
uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, and F before 
the ſubject of thought. 

They were ſooner in danger than they could al- 
molt betbink themſ-lves of change. Sidney. 

I have bethaught mz of another fault. Shakeſp. 

IT, hetter bethinking myſt, and miſliking his de- 
termination, gave him this order. 

He himſelf, 

Infatiable of glory, had loſt al: 


The nets were laid, yet the birds could never 
think themſelves, till hamper'd, and paſt recovery. 


Cherippus, then in time yow /: /f berhink, 

And what your rags will yield by auction fink. 
Dr 'yden, 

A little conſideration may allay his heat, and 
make him &-think hinſc if, w hether this attempt be 
worth the venture. oc Re. 
BETHLEHEM. . /. [See BREDLAM.] An 
hoſpir:l for lunaticks. 
Bu FHECENEMITE. 1. f. [See BRDLAMITE. J A 
lunatick ; „an inhabitant of a madhouſe. 
p Sj THOUGHT. pt ticip. {from bethink ; which 
ee 
% BrTHRYL. v. 4. [from thrall.] To enflave ; 
to conquer; to bring into ſubjection. kl 
Ne let that wicked woman.” Kore away, 
For the it is that did my lord bethral. Shah:jpeares 
2% Beru. v. 4. | from thump, ] To Sens | 
to lay blows upon: a ludicrous word. 
I was never ſo b-thump: with words, 
_ e firſt T called my brother's father dad. Shak. 
o BETYVDE. v. u. pret. It betid:d, or betid; 
5 pail. Cetid. from id, Sax. See Tives.] 


1. To happen to; to befal ; to bechance, whe⸗ 
ther good or bad: with the perſon. 

Said he theu to the palmer, reverend ſire, 

What great nusfort unc hath sid this Knight? Sper. 


He ſtaid for a better hour, till che nammer had | 


Spenſer, 


as men embrace, when they behold things brought 


[Of woeful ages, long ago bertd. 


Dr yden. | 


Soft the withdrew ; and like a wood nymph 


To BETE'EM. v. a. Lfrons: room. | To bring forth; 


Q 
Fair * — | 


Raliig h. 
Yet / another plea be:hwwght him ſoon. Milton. 


274 Air ange. 


B E T 
But ſay, if our deliverer up to heav'n 


Muſt reaſcend, what will Cetid the few, 
His faithful, left among th' untaithtul herd, 


The ohavinics of truth? Milton. 
2. Sometimes it has . 
Neither know I, 
What is ; betid to Cloten ; ; but remain 
Perplext in all. Shak: draw; 


3. To come to paſs; to fall out; to happen: 
without the perſon. 
She, when her turn was come ray tale to tell, 
Told of a ſtrange adventure that berid-d, 
Betwixt the fox and th' ape by him. miſguided, 
8 aer. 
In winter's tedious nights, ſit by the fire 78 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tale; 
Shakrjſprar 
Let me hear from thee by letters, 
Of thy ſucceſs in love; and what news elſe 
Betideth here in abſence of thy friend. Shab-/; *prave, 
4. To become; to be the fate: with. 
If he were dead, what would betide of thee ? 
Jd h. The ſpe. 277, 
BETIur. ) atv. | from by and time; that is, by 
BETA“ N the proper time. | 
1. Scaſonably; early; before it is late. 
Send ſuccours, lords, and ſtop the rage bete. 
Shat⸗ Peare. 
To meaſure life, learn thou beh., and know 
Tow ard ſolid good what leads the neareſt way. 
Niiltn, 
2. Soon; before long time has paſſed. | 
Whules they are weak, beim: with them con- 


tend ; 
For when they once to perfect ſtrength do grow, 
Strong wars they make. Sp nſer 


He tires betines, that ſpurs too faſt h. Shak, 
There be ſome have an over early ripenets in 


their years, which fadeth befimet: theſe are firit, 


fuch as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is foon 


{| turned. Bacon. 


Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth; 
that is, enter upon a religious courſe u, 
Tits en. 
Short is the date, alas! of modern rhymes: 
And 'tis but juſt to let them live Seines. Pepe. 
3. Early in the day. 
He that drinks all night, and is hanged Series 


in the morning, may lleep the ſounder next day. 


Shak: ſpear . 
They roſe belimes in the morning, and offered 
ſacrifice. 1 Mace, IV. 82. 

BEC T LE. IA. J. | Piper hae) An Indi. in 

BET RE. j plant, called water pepper. Dic. 

To BETO'KEN-. v. a. from token. | 

I. To ſignify ; to mark ; to repreſent. 

We know not wherefore churches thould be the 
worſe, if, at this time, when they are delivered 
into God's own poſſeſſion, ceremonies fit to 627-4: 
ſuch intents, and to e ſuch actions, be 
uſual. | Hooker. 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow, 
Conſpicuous with three liſted colours gay, 
63. peace from God. 

. To foreſhew ; to preſignify. 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
Ium'd with fluid gold, his near approach | 
Betoten glad. binn. 
BET TON. . ſ. | betonica, Lat.] A plant gr. 2atly 
eſteemed as a vulnerary herb. Mills. 
BeTo/ok, {irreg. pret. from betake ; which fee. i 
To BeTo'ss. v. a. [from toſs. j To diſturb; to 
agitate; to put into violent motion. 
What ſaid my man, when my beraſed ſoul, 
Did not attend him as we rode ? | Shakeſpeare 
 ToBETRA' „ [tralir, Fr.) 
1. To give into the hands of enemies by trea- 


Milton, 


' chery, or breach of truſt; with 2 before the 


perſon, otherwile in. 

If ye be come to betray me 7s mine enemies, 
ſeeing there is no wrong in mine hands, the God 
of our fathers look thereon, and rebuke it. 1 Chro. 


Matt bes. 
For fear is nothing elſe but a betraying of the 
ſuccours which reaſon offereth. Vida. 


* 


3 He 


Jeſus ſaid unto them, The Son of man ſhall be 
betrayed into the hands of men. 


BET 


He was not to be won, either by promiſe or re- 
ward to bt a the city. Knltes. 

2, To diſcover that which has been entruſted to 
ſecrecy. | f 

3. To expoſe to evil by revealing ſomething en- 
truſted. 5 | 

How would thou again betray me, 
Bearing my words and doings to the Lord! Mi. 

4. To make known fomething that were better 
concealed. TE EE ; 

Be ſwift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, 
leſt you betray your ignorance. | Watts. 

5. To make liable to fall into ſomething incon- 
venient. . 

His abilities created him great confidence ; and 
this was like enough to betray him 72 great errours. 


King Charles. | 


The bright genius is ready to be ſo forward, as 
often betrays itſelf into great errours in judgment. 
Watts. 
6. To ſhow ; to diſcover. 
| Ire, envy, and deſpair, 
Which marr'd his borrow'd viſage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. Milton. 
The Veian and the Gahian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all ; 
Nor after length of years, a ſtone hetray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon. 
BeTra'vER. . J. [from 6etray.] He that be- 
trays; a traitor. - | 
The wiſe man doth ſo ſay of fear, that it is a 
b:trayer of the forces of reaſonable underſtanding. 
| £2 Hooker. 
You caſt down your courage through fear, the | 
b:trayer of all ſuccours which reaſon can afford. 
: Sir J. Hayward. 
They are only a few betrayers of their country:; 
they are to purchaſe coin, perhaps, at half price, 
and vend it among us to the ruin of the publick. 
| | Swift. 
To BrTrY'M. v. a. [from trim.] To deck; to 
dreſs; to grace; to adorn; to embelltſh ; to beau- 
tify : to decorate. | 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which ſpungy April at thy heſt ine, | 
To make cold nymphs chaite crowns. Shak-ſpeare. 


— 


To BETRO'TH. v. a. from tot; betrowen, | - 


Dutch. | | | 
r. To contract to any one, in order to marri- 
age; to affiance: uſed either of men or women. | 
He, in the firſt lower of my freſheſt age, 
Fetrothid me unto the only heir 
Of a mott mighty king, moſt rich and ſage. Sp--/. | 
To her, my lord, 

Was I betrothed, ere 1 Hermia faw. Shakeſpeare. 
Ry ſonP's publick promiſe ſhe 

Was fold then, and 4-1-9212 / to Victory. Cenoley, 

2. To have as a/Hhanced by promife of marriage. 

And what man is there that hath eh a wife, 
and hath not taken her ? let him go and return into 
is houſe. Deuteronomy. 

3. To nominate to a biſhoprick, in order to 
conſecration. 

If any perſon be conſecrated a biſhop to that 
church, whereunto he was not before betrothed, he 
ſhall not receive the habit of conſecration, as not 
being canonically promoted. }Ayliffe. 

ToBETkv'sT. v. a from tru.) To entruſt ; 
to put into the power of another, in contidence 
of fidelity. 

Beryff him with all the good, which our own 
capacity will allow us, or his ſufficiency encou- | 
rage us to hope for, either in this life or that to 


come. Grew, 
What ſoever you would Berri to your memory, 
let it be diſpoſed in a proper method. Watts. 


Bz'TTE®. adj. The comprrative of good. \ ber, | 


$290, be xe na, better, Sax.] Having good qualities 
Gb greater degree than ſomething elſe. See 
: He has a horſe better than the Neapolitan's; a 
©t-r bad habit of frownins than the count Pala- 
tine. Shokefprare's Merchant of Venice. 
| I have ſeen better faces in my time, 
Than ſtand on any ſhoulders that I ſee 
inſtant, 


BET 


Having a deſire to depart, and be with Chriſt ; 
which is far Setter. 
The BFT TER. | 
7. The ſuperiority; the advantage; with the 
particle of before him, or that, over which the 
advantage is gained. 
The Corinthians that morning, as the days be- 
fore, had the better. Sichncy 
The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfor- 
tunate ; yet, in ſuch ſort, as doth not break our 
preſcription, to have had zhe better of the Spaniards. 
Bacon. 
Dionyſus, his countryman, in an epiſtle to Pom- 
pey, after an expreſs compariſon, affords him 2he 
better of Thucydides. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
You think fit 
To get th- better of me, and you ſhall ; 
Since you will have it ſo—I will be yours. Sai herne. 
The gentleman had always ſo much the better of 
the ſatiriſt, that the perſons touched did not know 
where to fix their reſentment. _ Prior, 
2. Improvement; as, for the better, ſo as to im- 
prove it. | 
If I have altered him any where fr the better, I 
muſt at the ſame time acknowledge, that I could 
have done nothing without him. Dryden. 
Be'T TER. adv, | comparative of 20, Well, 
in a greater degree. 
Then it was better. with me than now. Heſa. 
Petter a mechanick rule were ftretched or 
broken, than a great beauty were omitted, Dryden. 
The better to underſtand the extent of our know- 
ledge, one thing is to be obſerved. Locke. 
He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot 
do better, than by confidering to what infinity is 
attributed. Locke. 
To Be/TTER. v. a. [from the noun. ]. 
1. To improve; to meliorate. 
The caufe of his taking upon him our nature, 


was to better the quality, and to advance the con- 


dition thereof. Hooker. 

He is furniſhed with my opinion, which is ber- 

tered with his own learning. Shakeſpeare. 
Heir to all his lands and goods, 


Which I have better'd, rather than decreaſed. 


Shak ſpeare. 
But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known, 
With well-tim'd zeal, and with an artful care, 
Reftor'd, and b-zrer*d ſoon, the nice affair. Cowley. 
The church of England, the pureſt and beft 
reformed church in the world; ſo well reformed, 
that it will be found eaſier to alter than better its 
co aſtitut ion. South. 
The Romans took pains to hew out a paſſage 
for theſe lakes to diſcharge themſelves, for the 
b-tterino of the air. Addijon. 
2. To ſurpaſs; to exceed. 
The works of nature do always aim at that 
which cannot be erte ed. Hooker. 
He hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of 
his age; he hath, indeed, better bettered expecta- 
tion, than you muſt expect of me to tell you. 
Shakejpeare. 
What you do | 
Still Betters what is done; when you ſpeak ſweet, 
I'd have you do it ever. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To advance; to ſupport, 
The kiag thought his honour would ſuffer, dur- 


ing a treaty; to better a party. Bacon. 
BITTEN. . . [from the adjective.] Superior; 


one to whom precedence is to be given. 

Their Ze:ters would be hardly found, if they 
did not live among men, but in a wilderneſs by 
themſelves, Haaler. 

The courteſy of nations allows you my Letter, 
in that you ere the firſt-born. 

That ye thus hoſpitably live, 

Is mighty grateful to your betters, 
And makes e'en gods themſelves your "_— : 
o. 

I have ſome gold and filver by me, and ſhall be 
able to make a ſhift, when many of my 6etters 
are ſtarving. 3 Swift. 

BEC IT ToR. 1. f. [from To ber.] One that lays 
betts or wagers. | 


Before me at this i Shakeſpeare. | 


Philippians. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


BEV 


teeler behaviour than ordinary; but notwithſtand. 
ing he was a very fair ett2r, nobody would take 
tum up. # | Addiſon. 

BE'r Ty. u. ſ. [probably a cant word, ſignify- 
ing an inſtrument which does what is too often 
done by a maid within. | An inſtrument to break 
open doors. : 

Record the ſtratagems, the arduous exploits, 
and the nocturnal ſcalades of needy heroes, de- 
ſcribing the powerful bet/y, or the artful pick- 
lock. Arbuthnot, 

BeTweE'rN, prep. [ bexpeonan, berpinan ; Sax. 
from the original word xpa, two. ] 

I. In the intermediate ſpace. 

What modes 

Of ſmell the headlong lioneſs betebeen 
And hound ſagacious on the tainted green? Pope. 

2. From ons to another; noting intercourſe. 

He ſhould think himſelf unhappy, if things 
thould go fo b-tween them, as he ſhould not be 
able to acquit himſelf of ingratitude towards ther 
| both. Bacon. 
3- Belonging to two in partnerſhip. 
I atk, whether Caſtor and Pollux, with only 
one ſoul between them, which thinks and perceives 
in one what the other is never contcious of, are not 
two diſtinct perſons? Locle. 
4. Bearing relation to two. 
If there be any diſcord or ſuits 5etween them 
and any of the family, they are compounded and 
appeaſed. Bacon. 
Friendſhip requires, that it be berrveer two at 
leaſt; and there can be no friendſhip where there 
are not two friends. South, 
5. In ſeparation, or diſtinction of one from 
the other. 
| Their natural conſtitutions put ſo wide a differ- 
ence between ſore men, that art would never maſ- 


ter. | Locke. 
Children quickly diſtinguiſh betzweer what is re» 
quired of them, and what not. Locke. 


6. Between is properly uſed of two, and among 
of more; but perhaps this accuracy is not always 
preſerved. : | 
BeTwVxT. prep. [ „Saxon. It has the 
ſame ſignification with between, and is indutferently 
uſed for it. ] 8 

1. In the midſt of two. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney ſmokes, 


From betwixt two aged oaks. _ Milton, 
Methinks, like two black ſtorms on either 
hand, 


Our Spaniſh army and your Indians fland ; 

This only place berwix? the clouds is clear. Dryden. 
If contradicting intereſts could be mixt, 
Nature herſelf has caſt a bar berwixt. Dryden. 
2. From one to another. | 

Five years ſince there was ſome ſpeech of mars 

riage . 

Betwixt myſelf and her. Shakeſpeare 
Be'veL. IA. /. In maſonry and joinery, a kind 
Bze/viLl. } of ſquare, one leg of which is fre- 
quently crooked, according to the ſweep of an 
arch or vault. It is moveable on a point or cen- 


that is not ſquare, is called a bew:/ angle, whether 
it be more obtuſe, or more acute, than a right 
angle. Builder's Dit. 
Their houſes are very ill built, their walls evil, 
without one right angle in any apartment Si-. 
To Bze'ver. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cut 
to a bevel angle. , 
Theſe rabhets are ground ſquare ; but the rab- 
bets on the groundſel are beveled down wards, that 
rain may the freelier fall off. Moxon. 
Bz/vER. See BEAVER. | . 
Br/vERAGE. 7. /. [from bevere, to drink, Ital.] 
1. Drink; liquor to be drank in general. 
I am his cupbearer ; 
If from me he have wholeſome beverage, 
Account me not your ſervant. - Shak-ſpeare, 
Grains, pulſes, and all forts of fruits, either 
bread or beverage, may be made almoſt of all. 
Brown's Vulzar Errourse 


A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Dryden. 


i 


— 


I obſerved a ſtranger among them of a gen- 


Of wine and honey mix'd. 
Mm g : The 


tre, and ſo may be ſet to any angle. An angle 


— WAGE. not nn rr. 
— ä ee > 1. 


BEW 


The coarſe lean gravel on the mountain ſides, 
Scare dewy be rag? for the bees prov des. D/ y. 

2. Heverage, or Water cyder, is made by put- 
ting the mure into a vat, adding water, as you 
deſire it ſtronger or ſmaller, The water ſhould 
Rand forty eiglit hours on it, before you preſs it; 
u hien it is preifed, tun it up immediately. +l 

2. A treat upon wearing a new ſuit of clothe 

4. A treat at fuit coming into a priſon, 950 
21 ſ% g.. 1 

Be'vr. . Fheway Ital.] 

Fs 15 flock of birds. 

2. A company; an atlembly. 

Ard in the midſt thereof upon the floor, 
A lovely &-vy of fair ladies ſate, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour. 

They on the plain 
Long had not walk'd, when, from the tents, be- 
hold | 


Fairy 


O 
Queen. 


A Levy of fair women. Milton. 
Nor rode the nymph alone, 
Around a bw of bright damſels ſhone. Pope. 


To BeEww/1L. v. a. [from n To bemoan; 
to lament ; to expreſs torrow for. 
In this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour Zei the injury. Shakeſpeare. 
Yet witer Ennius gave command to all 
His £1emnde, not to beta“ his funeral. 
Sr Join Deu hem. 
J cannot but b, ww), as in their firſt principles, 
the miſci ies, and calamities of our children. Add. ſ. 
To BEW WII. V. n. To expreſs grief. 
Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcarlet ſin, robb'd this Be ing la: 14 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. Shak. . 
To BEWARE. V. 2. {from 2 be and ware, or war y; 
that is, cautious : thus, in an old treatiſe, I have 
found, be ye be See Warr. LDepapuan, Sax. 
Senn, Daniſh. 
1. To ors. with caution ; to he ſuſpicious of 
danger from: generally the particle F goes be- 
fore the thing w hich excites caution. 
You mutt 461 of drawing or painting 5 


winds and thunger, towards the bottom of your 


D/ ydc Ns 


piece. 


Every one ought to be very careful to beavrre 


what he admits for a principle. oc. 
Warn'd by the ſylph, oh, pious maid bew.re / 

This to difclofe is all thy guardian can; 

Hewarc of all, but moſt 6-wware of man. Pope. 

2. It is obſervable, that it is only uſed in ſuch 
forms of ech as admit the word 5-: thus we 

ſay, /e may bexware, let him bexvare, he will beware; 
but not, L: a; e 12, Or he has been <varc. 


£ * > co ot P 
To Bxxtegp, ©. a. [from weip.] To weep 


ver or upon ; to bedew with tears. 
Old fond eyes, 
# -wwerp this cauſe again; I'll pluck ye out, 
And catt you, with the waters that you loſe, 
To remper clay. Shakejpeare. 
Larded all with ſweet flowers, | 
Which ge et to the grave did go, 
With true love ſhowers. Shake -ſpeare. 
To BirwET. v. a. [from wer.] To wet; to 
moiſten ; to bedew; to water. 
His napkin, with his true tears all Bev, 
Can do no ſervice on her forrow ful cheeks. 
Shak-ſpeare”s Titus Androniciss. 
To BxwY!LDER. 2. a. [from wvild.] To lofe 
in pathleſs places; to confound for want of a 
plain road; to perplex ; to entangle ; to puzzle. 
..W c ;P2 ted thus; I homeward ſped my way, 
B-<vi/der in the wood till dawn of day. Dryden. 
We no ſolution of our quettion find; 
Your words Leider, not direct the mig: 
Blackmore, 
Our underſtanding traces 'em in vain, 
Left and &:5vi/4:r'& in the fruitleſs ſearch. Aon. 
It is good ſometimes to lote and bewpilder our- 
ſclycs im _ſach ſtudies. | Matis. 
70 BRW IHC. *. d. | from witch. 

1. To injure by witchcraft, or faſcination, or 
charms. 
Look how T am Si,]; behold, mine arm 
Is lixe a blaſted fapling vw ither d up. Sh rkeſpe ear. 


to confeſs they are hardly drawn. 


accuſe the pertidiouſneſs of the friend. 


B EN 


1 have forefornen his company hourly this 
twenty years, and yet I am beqwirched. with the 
rogue's company. If the raſcal has not given me 
medicines to make me love him, I'll be hang'd ! 

Shakeſpear e. 

My flocks are free from love, yet look ſo thin; 
Vhat magick has þ-witch'd the 2 dams, 
And what il! eyes bebeld the tender lambs ? Dry. 

2. Tocharm ; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree, as to 


take away the power of reſiſtance. 


Doth even beauty beautify, | 
Sidn-y. 


And moſt bewv:tch the wretched eye. 
The charms of poetry our fouis bewzrch ; 
The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch. Dryden. 


1 do not know, by the character that is given 
of her works, whether it is not for the benefit of 
mankind that they were loit ; they were filled 
with fuch bewitching tenderneſs and rapture, that 
it might have been dangerous to have given them 
a reading. 
BEew!TCHERY. . ſ. [from &wirch.] Faſcina- 
tion; charm ; reſiſtleſs prevalence. 
There 15 a certain be<vitchery, or faſcination in 


words, which makes them operate with a force 
beyond what we can give an account of. Suh. 
BewrTCHMENT. . f. | from bewwitch.] Faſci- 


nation; power of charming. | 
I will counterfeit the becvitchment of ſome popu- 
lar man, and give it e to the deſirers. 
Shak- -ſpeare. 
my BEWRA'Y. „. a [ppezan, be pne gan, Sax.) 
To betray; to ditcover prefidioufly. 
Fair feeling words he wiſely, gan ditplay, 
And, for her humour fitting purpoſe, tain 
To tempt the cauſe itſelf for to bewr oy. 
Fairy Ren, 

2. To ſhew ; to make viſible : this w 'ord is now 
little in uſe. 

She ſaw a pretty bluſh in Philodea's cheeks be- 
wrey a modeſt diſcontentment. Sidney. 

Men do ſometimes hex» ay that by deeds, which 
Hogker. 

Next look on him that ſecms for counſel tit, 
VWhote tilver locks bervr4y his ſtore of days. 

Fairfax. 

BTW RAIN ER. 1. f. [from bewray.] Betrayer ; 
diſcoyerer ; diy ulger: : 

When a friend is turned into an enemy, and a 
Becurayer of ſecrets, the world is jutt enough to 
Addiſon. 

BEYOND. prep. be ge od, be ze on dan, Saxon. | 

1. Before; at a diſtance not yet reached. 

What's fame, ? afancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing 6b:y-d us, ev'n before our death: 
Juſt what you heir, you have. 

2. On the farther ſide of. 

Neither is it &-4y-»d.the ſea, that thou ſhouldſt 
ſay, Who ſhall go over the ſea for us, aud bring 
it unto us. | Deuter onamy, xxx. 13. 

Now we are on land, we are but between 
death and life; for we are 6-y-:4 the old world 
and the new. Bacon. 

We cannot think men S ſea will part with 
their money for nothing. oc Ke. 

3. Farther onward than. 

He that ſees a dark and ſhady grove, 

Stays not, but looks bey-nd it on the ſky. Herbert. 

4. Paſt ; ont of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 


/ 


Pope. 


Of mercy, if thou didit this deed of death, 


Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 
Yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs b-yord thought, and pow ' divine. | 
Afilicn. 

The juſt, wiſe, and good God, neither does, 


Shak-ſpeare. | 


nor can require of man any thing that is impoſ- 


ſible, or naturally ed his power to do. South. 
Conſider the ſituation of our earth; it is placed 
ſo conveniently, that plants flouriſh ; and animals 
live; this is matter of fact, and 0 all diſ- 
pute. Bentley. 
6. Above; pr oceeding to a greater degree than. 
T imotheus was a man both in power, riches, 
parentage, goodneſs, and love of his people, 
beyond py of the great men of my country. 
Sidney. 


D 


Addiſon. 


. proper bias. 


BIA 


One thing, in this enormous accident, ic, 1 
mult confeſs, to me b all wonder. JI? n. 

To his expences, beyand his income, add de- 
bauchery, idleneſs, and quarrels amongſt his fer- 
vants, whereby his manufactures are ditturbed, 
and his buſinets neglected. | Locks, 

As far as they carry conviction to any man's 
underitanding, my labour may be of ue : b-y-1d 
the evidence it carries with it, I advite him to 
follow any man's interpretation. Locke, 

6. Above in excellence. | 

His ſatires are incomparably b:y-7d Juvenal's ; 
if to laugh and rally, is to be preterred to railing 
and declaiming. Dryd:n, 

7. Remote from; not within the ſphere of. 

With equal mind, what happens, let us bear; 
Nor joy, nor grieve too much for things beyind 

our Care. 

8. To g beyond, is to deceive ; to circumvent, 

She made earneſt benefit of his jeſt, forcng 
him to do her ſuch fervices, as were both e 
berſome and coſtly; While he ſtill thought hie 
went beyond her, becauſe his heart did not commit 
the idolatry. Kichi ). 

That no man go beyond, and defraud his niger 
in any matter. x 7%. iv, 6. 

BE“ 1. I. . That part of a ring in which 

Bx'/z1r. I the ſtone is fixed, 

Bi/ZOAR. . /. 8 pa, againſt, and Sar, 
poiſon, Perfick. ] medicinal ſtone, formerly 
in high eſteem as an Sy oY and brought trom 
the Eaſt Indies, where it is faid to be found in 
the dung of an animal of the goat Kind, called 
pat in; the ſtone being formed in its belly, aud 
growing to the ſize of an acorn, and foinctimes 
to that of a pigeon's egg. The peculiar manner 
of its formation, is now ſuppoſed to be fabulons. 
The name of this ſtone is applied to feveral chy- 
mical compoſitions, deſigned for antidotes; 43 
mineral, ſolar, and jovi ;al begoars - Savury. ant. 

BezoarkDICK. adj. | from bezoar.] Medicines 
compounded with bear, 

The bes dicks are neceſſary to promote 
ſweat, and drive forth the putrified N | 

e. 

Bry/xGULATED. 4 adj. [ from binus and , 

Bia/xcuLous. . Lat.] Having two corners 
or angles. Mica. 

BIAS. 1. , [ biair,, Fr. ſaid to come from bib, 
an old Gauliſh word, ſignifying 7, or thwart, | 

1. The weight aged on one fide of a bowl, 
which turns it from the ſtraight line. 

Madam, we'll play at bowls 

—' Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againſt the bias. SA. 

2. Any thing which turns a man to a part! cular 
courſe ; or gives the direction to his meatur ES, 

You have been mittook: 
But nature to her ies drew in taat, Shakeſpear fo 

This is that boaſted 4125 of thy mind, 

By which one way to dulneſs tis inclin'd. Pry. 

Morality influences men's lives, aud gives a 
bias to all their actions. Lock. 

Wit and humour, that expofe vice and folly, 
furniſh uſeful diverſions. Raullery under ſuch re- 
gulations, unbends the mind from ſeverer con- 
te mplations, without throwuig it off from its 
Addf 15 Fr: 5010 _—_ 

Tins nature gives us, let it check our Pride, 
The virtue neareſt to our vice ally'd; 

Ne ſon the 4/25 turns to good or ill. Pope. 
3- Propenſion ; inclin ation. 

As for the religion of our poet, he ſeems to 
have ſome little 6135 towards the opinions | of 
Wickiit. Dryden. 

To BIAS. H. g. 1 om tlie noun. ] To incline to 
ſome ſide; to balance one way : to prejudice. 

Were I in no more danger to be mifled by ig- 


norance, than I am to be bizfſ-d by inte reſt, a 
might give a very perfect account. {oe 


A defire leaning to either fide, Ii tlie ju; 
ment ſtrangely; by indifference for every ting 
but truth, you will be excited to examine. 


Fut. 


Bras. ade. It ſeems to be uſed adwerbi nd in 


the following pallage, conformably to ine French, 


N LIES. 4 
— e * 


107 ele i Tabl. 


BIC 


aaileet nne choſe de biais, to give any thing a wrong 
interpretation. 


Every action that hath gone before, 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim. A 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 

In the following paſſage it ſeems to be an ad- 
jective. Swelled, as the bowl on the viafed RO 
This is not uſed. 5 | 

Blow till thy bia cheek | 
Outſwell the cholic of puft Aquilon. 

Shak: ſpeare's Troilus and Cręſſida. 
Bin. 1. /. A ſmall piece of linen put upon the 
breaſts of children over their clothes. 

I would fain know, why it ſhould not be as no- 
ble a taſk, to write upon a 6:5 and hanging- ſleeves, 
as on the bla and ag e Addiſon. 

To BIB. v. n. ibo, Lat.] To tipple ; to ſip; 
to drink frequently. | 

He playeth with 6:bbin 
though ſo named, becauſe the would drink mere 
wine without water. Camden. 

To. appeaſe a froward child, they gave him 
drink as often as he cried ; fo that he was con- 
ſtantly 61451ng, and drank more in twenty-four 


mother Meroe, as 


hours than I did. . Locke. 
Bin CIOs. adj. [bibax, Lat.] Addicted to 
drinking. Dice. 


BI UVC HT. 2. ſ. ¶bibacitas, Lat.] The quality 
of drinking much. 

Bis: rk. u. ſ. [from To bib. ] A tippler; a man 
that drinks often. 5 

BIT AHR. n. ſ. from GS, a book; called by 
way of excellence, The b.] The ſacred volume 
in which is contained the revelations of God. 

If we paſs from the apoſtolick to the next ages 
of the church, the primitive chriſtians looked on 
their Jes as their moſt important treaſure. 


1 
 Gewernment .f the Tung ne. 


We muſt take heed how we accuſtom ourſelves 
to a flight and irreverent uſe of the name of God, 
and of the phraſes and expreitions of the holy 6:- 
b/-,-which ought not to be applied upon every 
flight occaſion. Til loiſan. 

In queſtions of natural religion, we ſhould con- 
firm and improve, or connect our reaſonings by 
the divine afliſtance of the bi. Wits. 

Bi:Lio/grarneR, . . [from fh, and yer, 
to write. ]} A writer of books; a tranſcriber. iz. 

BizL10THE'CAL. adj. [from bibhiothcca, Lat.] 
Belonging to a library. Diet. 

BIC AVU. ous. adj. | b:balus, Lat.] That which 
hos the quality of drinking moiſture ; ſpungy. 

_ Strow'd hibalous above, I fee the ſands, 
The pebbly gravel next, and gutter'd rocks. 


Thom ſe n.. 


Bic sUHAR. adj. ¶Hicapſulꝛris, Lat.] Having 
the ſced veſſel divided into two parts. 
Bick. u. ſ. The name of a colour uſed in 
ung. It js either green or blue. 
Take green &ice, and order it as you do your 
blue lia, you may diaper upon it with the water 
of deep green. Proc haun. 
e adj. [ticips, Licipitic, Lat.] 
1. Having two heads. | 
While men believe bic ipitous conformation in any 
Tpecies, they admit a gemination of principal parts. 
rown's Valgar Errours. 
T 2. It is applied to one of the muſcles of the 
rm. 
A piece of fleſh it exchanged from the bi pita! 
muſcle of either party's arm. 
| Broon's Vidgar Frrours. 
To BI/CKER. v. n. [/icre, Welch, a conteſt.] 
. To ſkirmiſh ; to fight without a ſet battle; 
to night off and on. 
They fell to ſuch a bickering, that he got 
ng, and loſt his picture. | 
In thy face 
T fee thy fury; if I longer ſtay, 
by mrs begin our ancient Hicterings. 
- To 


paint- 


a halt- 
Sidney. 


Slakecſp. 
quiver 3 to play backward and forward. 


5 from about him fierce effuſion rowPd 
Of imoke, and vickering flame, and ſparkles dire. 


KI 


Aſilion. 
1 


BID 


| An icy gale, oft ſhifting o'er the pool, 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career, 
Arreſts the bictering ſtream. Thomſon. 

BIC KER ER. . /. [from the verb.] A ſkir- 
miſher. | 

Bi'ckERN. n. . [apparently corrupted from 
bcalii on.] An iron ending in a point. 

A blackſmith's anvil is ſometimes made with a 


pike, or 6ic&ern, or beakiron, at one end. 
BIOORNE. adj. ¶ bicornis, Lat.] Having 


Bic ola NOUsSö. two horns. 

We ſhould be too critical, to queſtion the letter 
V, or 61011075 element of Pythagoras; that is, 
the making of the horns equal. BÞrawn's Vulg, rr. 

Bico/seoRAL. adj. bicorpor, Lat.] Having two 
bodies. 

To BID. v. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I have bid, 
or b:dden, (biddan, Saxon. | 

1. To defire; to atk ; to call; to invite. 

I am lid forth to ſupper, Jeſlica. 

There are my keys. Shak ſp. Merch. of Venice. 

Go ye into the tughways, and, as many as you 
ſhall find, id to the marriage. Matt. XXii. 9. 

We ought, when we are Lidden to great feaſts 
and meetings, to be prepared before-hand. 

Hakewill, 

2. Tocommand ; to order ; before things or 
perſons. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the ni: htmare and her nine fold, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 

He chid the fifters, 

Vhen firit they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to him. Shakeſpeare. 
Haſte to the houſe of fleep, and bid the god, 

Who rules the nightly viſions with a nod, 
Prepare a dream. Died. Fables. 

Curſe on the tongue, that id this general joy. 
Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 
When Antony's in danger? Dryd. All for Love. 

Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd along, 
And ad his willows learn the moving ſong. Pope. 

Acquire a government over your ideas, that 
they may come when they are called, and depart 
when they are b:dden, atis. 

3. To offer; to propoſe : as, to id a price. 

Come, and be true.— 
Thou % me to my loſs ; for true to thee 
Were to prove falſe. Shake ſp. Cymbelin-. 

VWhen a man 1s reſolute to keep his fins while 
he lives, and yet unwilling to relinquiſh all hope, 
he will embrace that profeſſion which 6:ds faireſt 
to the reconciling thoſe fo diſtant intereſts. 

Deca of Prety. 

As when the goddeſſes came down of old, 
With gifts their young Pardanian judge they try'd, 
And each ad: high to win him to their fide. 
| Granville. 

To give intereſt a ſhare in friendſhip, is to fell 
it by inchof candle; he that bid moſt ſhall have 
it: and when it is mercenary, there is no depend- 
ing on it. Collier on Friend hip. 

4. To proclaim ; to offer; or to make known 
by ſome public yoice. 

Our baus thrice (id and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought ! then preſs'd, then forc'd 

away. $f Gay: 

5. To pronounce ; todeclare. 

You are retir'd, 
As if you were a feaſted one, and not 
The hoſteſs of the meeting; pray you, bid 
Theſe unknown friends to's welcome.  Shakeſp. 
Divers as we paſſed by them, put their arnis a 


Moxon. 


| 


Shak-/p. 


bid any welcome. FHacon. 
How, Didius, ſhall a Roman, fore repuls'd, 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant ifle ? | 
How 6:4 you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd legions ? 
A, Philips. 
6. To denounce. 
Thyſelf and Oxford, with five thouſand men, 
Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle. 
: Shakeſpeare's. Henry VI. 
She bid war to all that durſt ſupply | 
The place of thoſe her crucliy made dig. Muller. 


| 


little abroad ; which is their geſture, when they | 


BIE 
The captive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdaius ; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
He ids defiance to the gaping crowd, 


And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs, as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 


Granville. 

7. To pray. See Bran. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into your houſe, 
neither bid him God ſpeed. ohn. 

When they deſired him to tarry longer with 


them, he conſented not, but ade them fare wel. 


Ac, xviii. 21. 
8. To tid b:ads is to diſtinguiſh each bead by a 
prayer. 
By ſome haycock, or ſome ſhady thorn, 
He 6: his beads both even ſong and morn. Dry. 
Bi'pALE. n. ſ. [from bid and al.] An invi- 
tation of friends to drink at a poor man's houſe, 
and there to contribute charity. Dia. 
BI DE. part. paſſ. | from To bid. 
1. Invited. 
Tlere were two of our company bidden to a 
fealt of the family. | Bacon. 
Madam, the 4iddn gueſts are come. A. Philips. 
2. Commanded. 
is theſs that early taint the female ſoul, 
Inſtruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
each infants cheeks a b:d4d:n bluſh to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 
Pope's Rape of the T 5+, 
Bi'pneR. z. . | from To bid.] One who offers 
or propoſes a price. 
He looked upon ſeveral drefſes which hung 
there expoſed to the purchaſe of the beſt bidder. 
Addiſon. 
BID NG. u. /. [from bid.] Command; order. 
How, ſay'ſt thou, that Macduft denies his per- 
ton 
At our great bidding? Shakeſprare's Macbeth, 
At his ſecond Fe, 7 88 darkneſs fled, 
Light ſhone, and order from diſorder ſprung. 
Milton. 
To BIDE. v. a. [bivan, Saxon.] To endure 2 
to ſuffer : commonly to ab:de. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er vou are, 
That hide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm. Shakeſ. 
The wary Dutch this gathering ſtorm foreſaw, . 
And durſt not bid: it on the Engliſh coaſt. Dry. 
To BID R. v. n. 
1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. 
All knees to thee ſhall bow, of them that bide 
In heav'n or earth, or under earth in hell. Milton, 
2. To remain in a place. 
Safe in a ditch he b:des, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head; 
The leaſt a death to nature. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
3. To continue in a ſtate. » 
And they alſo, if they bids not ſtill in unbelief, 
ſhall be graffed in. Romans, Xi. 23. 
4.: It has probably all the ſignifications of the 
word abid-; which ſee: but it being grown ſome- 
what obſolete, the examples of its various mean- 
ings are not eaſily found. : 4 
Bive/xNTAL. adj. ¶ bidens, Lat.] Having twe 
teeth. 
In management of forks is not to be helped, 
when they. are only bid-atal. Swift. 
BIDIN G. . [from bid:.] Reſidence ; habita» 
tion. 
At Antwerp has my conftant biding been. Rowe, 
Bir/xx1al. adj. ¶ C iennis, LA.] Of the conti- 
nuance of two years. | 
_ Then why ſhould ſome be very long lived, 
others only annual or biennial? Ray on the Creation. 
BIER. m . {from Ts bear, as feretrum, in Lat. 
from  fero.] A carriage, or frame of wood, on 
which the dead are carried to the grave. 
And now the prey of fowls he hes, 
Nor wail'd of friends, nor laid on groaning Lier. 
ere 
They bore him barefaced on the bier, 
And on his grave rain'd many a tear. Shakeſpeare. 
He muſt not fioat upon his wat'ry Lier, 
* Nita. 


Unwept. 
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Sad pomps, a threſhold throng'd with daily du, 
And lveries of black. Drydn's Jauendl. 
Make as if you hanged yourſelf, they will con- 
vey your body out of priſon ina brer. 
Arbuthnut's John Bull. 
Ri Rs TINGS. u. f. [bypeing, Saxon. ] The firit 
milk given by a cow after calving, which is very 
thick. by 
And twice heſides, her Lieflings never fail 
To ſtore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryd.z. 
Bir Kious., adj. [i farius, Lat. Twofold; 
what may be underſtood two ways. Dit. 
BI EROS. adj. [biferens, Lat.] Bearing fruit 
twice a-year. 
Breln. adj. \ hifdis, Lat. a botanical 
BYFIDATED. } term. | Divided into two; 
ſplit in two; opening with a cleft, 
Briro'LD. adj. [from bins, Lat. 
Twofold; double. 
If heauty have a ſoul, this is not ſhe ; 
Tf fouls guide vows, if yows are ſanctimony, 
If fanctimony be the gods delight, | 
If there he rule in unity itſelf, 
This is not ſhe ; O madneſs of diſcourſe ! 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf ! 
Bif 1 authority. | Shak fp. Tygilus and CreMſidu. 
BrroRMED. adj. [ biformi;, Lat.] Compounded 
of two forms or bodies. 
BirU'RCATED. adj. { from binus, two, and fir ca, 


and fold. 


a fork, Lat.] Shooting out, by a diviſion, into 


two heads. | 
A ſmall white piece, 6: 

into two, and finely reticulated all over. | 
 Weaodward. 


BrervrcA'TiON. . f. [from binus and furca, 


Lat. Diviſion into two; opening into two parts. 

The firit catachreſtical and far derived ſimili— 
tude, it holds with man; that is, in a E cation, 
or diviſion of the root into two parts. | 


Brown's Vulzar Errours. 


BIG. adj. [This word is of uncertain, or un- 
known etymology ; Junius derives it from Peayd- 
«2; Stxer from bg, which, in Duniſh, ſignifies 
the beliy,] ng | 

1. Great in bulk; large. | 

Both in addition and diviſion, either of ſpace 
or daration, when the idea under conſideration 
becomes very big, or very ſmall, its preciſe bulk 
becomes obſcure and confuſed. Locks. 
A troubled ocean, to a man who ſails in it, is, 
I think, the &:gg:/7 object that he can ſee in motion. 

Spectator. 
2. Teeming; pregnant; great with young: 
with the particle wi /. 
A bear Sig wich young hath ſeldom been ſeen. 


Bacon.. 


Lately on yonder ſwelling buſh, 
Big 1th many a common roſe, 
This early bud began to bluſh. 
3- Sometimes with ef, but rarely. 
IE His gentle I:dy, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 
As he was horn. Shak: ſpeare*s Cymbcline, 
4. Full of ſomething; and deſirous, or about, 
to give it vert. | | 
The great, th' important day, 
Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. 
Addiſon. 
Now big <vit5 knowledge of approaching woes, 
The prince of augurs, Halithreſee, roſe. * 
5. Diſtended; ſwoln; ready to burſt: ufed 
often of the effects of paſſion, as grief, rage. 
Thy heart is ig; get thee apart and weep. 
Shak:ſprare's Julius Ceſar. 
6. Great in air and mien; proud; ſwelling; tu- 
mid; havghty; furly. 
Hov, etſe, ſaid he, but with a good hold face, 
And with 2: words, and with a ftately pace? 
| 5 a Spcnſ 75 
To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, 
frem ſome what ſolemn, coy, bi, and dangerous 
of loot, talk, and anſw er. {iſcham. 
If you hint looked ig, and fpit at him, he'd 
have run. Shak: fre Os Winter's Tul. 
In jus proſperous ſeaſon, be fell under the re- 


N. aller. 


Griefs always green, a honfehold fill in tears: 


furcat:d, or branching 


unknown; hut it is ſuppoſed, by Camden and 
others, to take its rife from ſome occaſional 


B IG 


proach of heing a man of big looke, and of a mean 
and abjeft ſpirit. 
Or does the man i' th* moon look Lig, 

Or wear a huger periwig, 

Than our own native lunaticks. Iudibras. 

Of governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, 
and looked fo big in the eyes of mankind, as be- 
ing founded upon the deepeſt counſels, and the 


ſtrongeſt force; nothing remains of them but a 


Name. | South. 
Thon thyſelf, thus inſolent in ſtate, 
Art but perhaps ſome country magiſtrate, 


Whoſe power extends no farther than to ſpeak 


Big on the bench, and ſcanty weights to break. 


EET Dryden. 
Io grant {iz Thraſo valour, Phormio ſenſe, 
Should indignation give, at leatt offence. Garth, 

7. Great in ſpirit; lofty; brave. 

What art thou? have not T 
An arm as ig as thine? a heart as Lig? 
Thy words I grant, are big: for 1 wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Shak {peare'; Cymbeline. 
B17 A M18 . u. f. Vi games, lo Lat.] One tliat 
has committed higamy. See BIGAMr. | 
By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a 


wife, cannbt have an eccleſiaſtical benefice ; much 


leſs can a ligamiſt have ſuch a bencſice, according 
to that law,  Ayiiffe. 
BIG AM. n. ſ. [l igamia, low Latin.) | 
1. The crime of having two wives at once. 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all bis thoughts, 
To baſe declenſion, and loath'd 6/zamy. Shakeſp. 
Randal determined to commence a ſuit againſt 
Martin, for 6:2amy and inceſt. Arbiuthnot and Pope. 
2. [In the canon law.] The marriage of a ſe- 


cond wife, or of a widow, or a woman already 


debauched ; which, in the church of Rome, were 
conſidered as bringing a man under ſome incapa- 
cities for eccleſiaſtical offices. 
BroBE'LL1ED. adj. [from Jig and b:/!y.] Preg- 
nant; with child ; great with young. 
When we have laught to ſee the ſails conceive, 
And grow bigbellied with the wanton wind. Shakeſ. 


Children and &:g6b:/l;icd women require antidotes | 


ſomewhat more grateful to the palate. Harvey. 
So many well-ſhaped innocent virgins block- 

ed up, and waddle up and down like big i wo- 

men. | 

We purſued our march to the terror of the 

market people, and the miſcarriage of half a do- 

zen b:g-bel/i-4 women. | Add. ſin. 
BIG GIN. 2. ſ. [b-guin, Fr.] A child's ca 

Sleep now 

Vet not ſo found, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 

As he, whoſe brow with homely Liggin bound, 

Snores out the watch of night. _» Shakeſp. 
Bron. n. f. It is explained by Skinner, the 


circumference of a col of rope. 


Bio Ly. adv. [from big.] Tumidly ; haughti- 
ly ; with a bluſtering manner. 


Would'ſt thou not rather chuſe a ſmall renown, | 


To be the may'r of fome poor paltry town; 

Bigly to look, and barb'rouſly to ſpeak ; 

To pound falſe weights, and ſcanty 
break ? 

Bi Ns. u. f. [from big.] | 
1. Bulk; greatnefs of . | BT 
If panicum de laid below, and about the bot- 

tom of a root, it will cauſe the root to grow to 
an exceſſive liga. Bacon. 
People were ſurprized at the bini and uncouth 
de formity of the camel. Vherangt's Fables. 
The drain of man, in reſpect of his body, is 


meafures 


much larger than any otber animal's; exceeding 


in bigneſs three oxen's brains. Ray on the Creation. 
2. Size; whether greater or ſmalter ; compa- 

rative bulk. | 
Several ſorts of rays make vidrations of ſeveral 

bien fſes, which, according to their lig. , excite 


ſenſations of ſeveral colours; and the air, accord-- 


ing to their &:2n:;/cs, excites ſenſations of ſeveral 
ſounds. Newton"s Optic ks. 
BI GOT. . /. [The etymology of this word is 


(lar endon. 


Addiſin. 


Dryden. 


. 


phraſe.] A man devoted to a certain party; pre. 
judiced in favour of certain opinions; a blind zen. 
lot, It is uted often with % before the object of 
zeal ; as a bigo? t» the Carteſian tenets. 

Religious ipite, and pious ſpleen bred firſt 
This quarrel, which ſo long the Cg nurſt. Tits, 

In philoſophy and religion, the 4% of all 
parties, are generally the moſt poſitive. Waits. 

BicoTED. . adj. | from g.] Blindly prepof 
ſetſed in favour of ſomething ; irrationally zea- 
lous : with 72. N 

Bigotted tu tliis idot, we diſclaim | 
Reſt, health, and eaſe, for nothing but a name. 
1 » Garth, 

Preſhyterian merit, during the reizn of that 
weak, bigoted, and ill-adviſed prince, will eaſily 
be computed. | Seit. 

BGO TRT. 1. f. | from (igot.] 

I. Blind zeal; prejudice; unreaſonable warmth 
in favour of party or opinions: with the particle 75. 

Were it not for a Liga to our own tenets, 
we could hardly imagine, that ſo many abſurd, 
wicked, and bloody principles, ſhould pretend to 
ſupport themſelves by the goſpel. Matt.. 

2. The practice or tenet of a bigot. | 

Our filence makes our adverſaries think we 
perſiſt in thoſe I igorries, which. all good and ſen- 
ſible men deſpiſe. Pope. 

BVG SwoLN. adj. [from big and fwolr.] Tur- 


I gid; ready to burſt, 


Might my Sigi heart 2 
Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow. 
. Aud. on. 
BT -u pPERED. adj, [from big and wudter. | 
Having large udders ; having dugs ſwelled with 
milk. 5 | 
Now driv'n before him, through the arching 
rock, | = 
Came, tumbling heaps on heaps, th' unnumber'd 
flock, 5 e 
Big. udaler'd ewes, and goats of female kind. Pe. 
BILANDER. #. ſ. ſbelandre, Fr.] A ſmall veſ- 
ſel of about eighty tons burden, uſed for the car- 
riage of goods. It is a kind of hoy, manageable 
11 four or five men, and has maſts and ſails after 
the manner of a hoy. ' They are uſed chiefly in 
Holland, as being particularly fit for the canals. 
NE 8 Savary. Trev0uxs 
Like bilanders to creep h 
Along the coaſt, and land in view to Keep. Dry. 
Br/LBERRY. z. ſ. [from biliʒ, Sax. a bladder, 
ond berry ; according to Skinner 3 witis idea. | A 
ſmall ſhrub; and a ſweet berry of that ſhrub 
Whortleberry. 
Cricket, to Windſor chimneys ſhalt thou leap 
There pinch the maids as blue as Cilber ies. Sha. 
B1'Lzo. n. ſ. [corrupted from Filloa, where 
the beſt weapons are made.] A rapier; a ſword. 
To be compreſſed like a good billo, in the cu- 
cumference of a peck, hilt to point, heel to head. 
| Shakeſpeares 
B17 R OoES. n. f. A ſort of ſtocks, or wooden 
ſhackles for the feet, uſed for puniſhing oftenders 
at ſea. 
Methought I lay, | 
Worſe than the mutines, in the &i/boes. Shake/. 
BILE. ». .. [bilis, Lat.] A thick, yellow, bit- 
ter liquor, ſeparated in the liver, collected in the 
gall-bladder, and diſcharged into the lower end 
of the duodenum, or beginning of the jejunum, 
by the common duct. Its uſe is to ſheathe or 
blunt the acids of the chyle ; becauſe they, being 
entangled with its ſulphurs, thicken it ſo, that it 
cannot be ſufficiently diluted by the ſuccus par- 
creaticus, to enter the lacteal veſlcls. Dune y. 


* 


IS 
In its progreſſion, ſoon the Jabour'd chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bie; 


| Which, by the liver ſever'd from the blood, 


And ftriving through the gall pipe, here unload 

Their yellow ſtreams. Blackmares 

BII k. a. , [bile, Sax. perhaps from 61/5, Lat. 

This is generally ſpelt Ci“; but, I think, leſs pro- 
rly.] A ſore angry ſwelling. 

gene thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter; 


Or, rather a diſeaſe that's in my fleſh ; 
Thou art a bile in my corrupted blood. Sba beſ. 
4 | Bo kote 


% 


1 1 


Thoſe bie did run ſay ſo—did not the general 
run? were not that a botchy ſore ? Shakef. 

A furunculus is a painful tubercle, with a broad 
baſis, ariſing in a cone. It is generally called a 
bie, and is accompanied with inflammation, pul- 


ſation, and tenſion. Wiſeman. 
BII. G E. z. /. The compaſs or breaith of a thip's 
bottom. | Skhimner. 


To BILGE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To ſpring a 
bak; to let in water, by ſtriking upon a rock: 
a ſca term; now bulge. | | Skinner. 

BrL1aRY. adv, | from bilis, Lat.] Belonging to 
the hile. 

Voracious animals, and ſuch as do not chew, 
have 2 great quaatity of gall ; and fome of them 


have the b:/7ary duct inſerted into the pylorus. 


| Ali buthnot. 
BiLtNGSCATE. #. J. | A cant word, borrowed 
from Biſiuſeate in London, a place where there is 
always a crowd of low people, and frequent brawls 
aud foul language. | Ribaldry ; foul language. 
There ſtript, fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the 
ground, | 
And ſhameful %ig. gate her robes adorn. Pope. 
BILINGVOVsS. ad. | bilinguis, Lat.] Having, or 
ſpeaking two tongues. 
BrL1iovs. adj. | from 6i/is, Lat.] Conſiſting of 
bile; partaking of bile. I 
Why bilious juice a golden light puts on, 
And floods of chyle in filver currents run. Garth. 
When the taſte of the mouth is bitter, it is a 
$gn of a redundance of a 6:/ionus alkali. A, luth. 
To BILK. v. a. | derived by Mr. Ly: from the 
Gothick, bilzicarn.] To cheat; to defraud, by 
running in debt, and avoiding payment. 
Bilk'd ſtationers for yeomen ſtood prepar'd. 
7 Dryden. 
What comedy, what farce can more delight, 


Than grinning hunger and the pleafing, fight _ 
Olf your Lilt'd hopes? Din deu. 


BILL. . ſ. | b:le, Sax. See BALL. ] The beak 


| of a fowl. 


Their Lil were thwarted croſſways at the end, 
and, with theſe they would cut an apple in two 
at one ſnap. Carew, 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be 
made to have greater or longer bills, or greater or 
longer talons. Þacon. 

In his 6// 3 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick ſign! Aſi “ton. 

No crowing cock does there his wings diſplay, 
Nor with his horny 6:7 provoke the day. Dryden. 
BILL. u. /. | bille, Sax. xpibille, a two edged 
axe. | NT 
1. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, 
uſed in country work, as a hedging bill; ſo called 
from its reſemblance in form to the beak of a bird 
of prey. 

Standing troops are ſervants arm'd, who uſe the 
lance and ſword, as other ſervants do the ſickle, 
er the. bi, at the command of thoſe who enter- 
tan them, | Temple. 

2. A kind of weapon anciently carried by the 
boot ; a battle axe. 

Yea diſtaff women manage ruſty bi//s; _ 
Againſt thy ſeat both young and old rebel. Shal/. 

BILL. ». / [ billet, French.) 

I, A written paper of any kind. 

He does receive 
Particular addition from the 6:11 
That writes them all alike. _ 

2. An account of money. 

Ordinary expence ought to be limited by a man's 
oſtate, and ordered to the beſt, that the 4i/7; may 
be leſs than the eſtimation abroad. Bacon. 

3. A law preſented to the parliament, not yet 
Tide an act. 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abro- 
gated or altered, but by parliament ; where bil; 
Ar prepared, and preſented to the two houſes. 

Bacon. 


—_—_— 


S bal. ſpcare. 


How now for mitigation of this 611, 

13d by the commons ? doth his majeſty 

Incline to it, or no? | Shakeſpeare. 
4. An act of parliament. 

There will be no way left for me to tell you 


* 


dit I remember you, and that I love yon, but 


BI L 
that one, which needs no open warrant, or ſecrer 
conveyance ; which no d can preclude, nor no 
kings prevent. Attcrbury. 
5. A phyſician's preſcription. | 
Like him that took the doRor's 210, 
And ſwallow'd it inſtead o' th' pill. Hudlibras. 


The medicine was prepar'd according to the 5://. | 


L'Efir arge. 
Let them, but under your ſuperiours, kill, 
When doctors firſt have ſigu'd the bloody 6:7. 


Dryden. 
6. An advertiſement. 
And in deſpair, their empty pit to fill, 
Set up ſome foreign monſter in a Lill. Dryden. 


7. | In law..) 

1. An obligation, but without condition or for- 
feiture for nonpayment. 2. A declaration in 
writing, that expreſſeth either the grief and the 
wrong that the complainant hath ſuffered by the 
party complained of ; or elſe ſome fault, that the 
party complained of hath committed againſt ſome 
law. This 6:// 1s ſometimes offered to juſtices er- 
rants in the general aſſizes; but moſt to the lord 
chancellor. It containeth the fact complained of, 
the damages thereby ſuffered, and petition of pro- 
ceſs againſt the defendant for redrefs. Cowel/ 

The fourth thing very maturely to be conſulted 
by the jury, 1s what influence their finding the 
bill may have upon the kingdom. Sift, 

8. A bill of mortality, An account of the num- 
bers that have died in any diſtrict. 

Moſt who took in the weekly Lis of mortality, 
made little other uſe of them, than to look at the 
foot, how the burials encreated or decreaſed. 


Graunt.. 


So liv'd our fires, ere doors learn'd to kill, 
And multiply'd with theirs the weekly 5:17, Dryd. 
9. A bil! of Fare, An account of the ſeaſon of 


proviſions, or of the diſhes at a featt. 
It may ſeem ſomewhat difficult to make out | 
the Lills of fare for ſonie of the forementioned fap- 


pers. 8 Arbuthnot. 
10. A Lil! of excharye. A note ordering the pay- 
meat of a ſum of money in one place, to tome 
perſon aſſigned by the drawer or r=emitter, in con- 
ſideration of the value paid to him in andther 
place. 

The comfortable ſentences are Lills af exchange, 
upon the credit of which we lay our cares down, 
and receive proviſions. Taylor. 

All that a %%, of excharge can do, is to direct to 
whom money is due, or taken up upon cred t, 
in a foreign country, ſhall be paid. Lecke. 

To BIL U. v. „. | from bill, a beak.] To careſs, 
as doves by joining bills; to be fond. 


Doves, they ſay, will Jill, after their pecking 


and their murmuring. Ben Tonſon's Cataline, 
Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a ſhilling. Hudibras. 
They &:/, they tread ; Alcyone compreſs'd, 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neſt. 
| Dryden. 
He th:t hears the artillery of Jove, 
The ſtrong pounc'd eagle, and the &://zg dove. 
Dryden. 
To Bir. L. v. a. from 4d, a writing.] To pub- 


{liſh by an advertiſement : a cant word, 


His malterpiece was 2 compoſition that he 


billed about under the name of a ſovereign anti- 


dote. | L' Efjirange. 
BrLLET. u. g. [billt, French.) 
1. A ſmall paper; a note. | 
When he found this little Sillet, in which was 
only written Remember Cxjur, he was exceedinyly 
confounded. Clirer don. 
2. A ticket directing ſoldiers at what houſe to 
lodge. | 
3. Billet-doux, or a ſoft bi/let ; a love letter. 
'Twas then, Belinda! if report ſay true, 


| Thy eyes firſt open'd on a billet-douxs Pope. 


4. [ Bileut, Fr.] a ſmall log of wood for the 
chimney, | 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a fagot 
or billet is dilated and rarified to the degreee of 
fire, how vaſt a place it mult take up. 


Their Bills at the fire was found. Price, 


* 


Dighy on Bodiet. | 


BIN 


79 Bitte”, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To direct a ſoldier by a ticket, or note, where 
ne is to lodge. | 

Retire tee; go where thou art SIe ted: 
Away, I ſay. | Shakeſpeare. 

2. To quarter ſoldiers. | 

They remembered lim of charging the kingdom, 
by lilietting ſoldiers. Faleigb. 

The counties throughout the kingdom were ſa 
incenfed, and their affections poiſoned, that they 
refuſed to ſufter the ſoldiers to be billeited upon 
them. Clarendon, 


Fr. of which that language has no etymology ; 
2nd therefore they probably derived from Eng- 
land both the play and the name, which is cor- 
rupted from balyards, yards of ſticks with- which 
4 ball is driven along a table. Thus Spenſer : 
Balyard; much unfit, 
And ſhuttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
A game at which a ball is forced againſt ano- 
ther on a table. 


Let it alone; let's to Billiards. Shakeſpeare. 
Even noſe and cheek, withal, 
Smooth as is the 6b:/4ard ball. Ben Jonſon. 


Some are forced to bound or fly upwards, al- 
moſt like ivory balls meeting on a 6bi/hard _ 

9p le. 

When the ball obeys the ſtroke of a li liard 

ſtick, it is not any action of the ball, but bars 


paſſion. Loc ke. 


BI/LLOW. 2. /. [bilge, Germ. beg, Dan. pro- 
bably af the ſame original with biliz, Sax. a blad- 
der.] A wave ſwoln, and hollow. 

From whence the river Dee, as ſilver cleen, 

His tumbling b roll with gentle rore. Eperſer. 

Billxvs fink by degrees, even when the wind 
is down that firtt ſtirred them. Nottou. 

Chaſing Nereus with his trident throws Fs 
The us from the. bottom. Denham, 

But when loud idee, laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent 

roar. | Pope. 

To BILLow. v. n. [from the noun. ] To ſwell, 
or roll, as a wave. 

- The billaauing ſnow, and violence of the ſhow'r, 
That from the hills diſperſe their dreadful ftore, 


Brr,Lowy. adj. | from b:1/w.] Swelling ; tur- 
gid; Wavy. 
And whitening down the moſſy-tiuftur'd ſtream, 
Deſcends the billy foam. Thomplon, 
BIN. #. /.{ binne, Sax.] A place where bread, 
or corn, or wine, is repoſited. | 


into a long ſquare frame of wood, called a bi. 


lor eine. 
As when from rooting in a lin, 
All powder'd o'er from tail to chin, 
A lively maggot ſallies out, 
You know him by his hazel ſnout. Sift, 


Bi/xaRY. adj. | from binus, Lat.] Two ; dual; 
double. 4 

BIN AV Arithmetick, A method of computa- 
tion propoſed by Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu 
of the ten figures in the common arithmetick, 
and the progreflion from ten to ten, he has only 
two figures, and uſes the ſimple progreſſion from 
two to two. This method appears to be the ſame 
with that uſed by the Chineſe four thouſand years 
ago. Chambers. 

To BIND. v. a. pret. I bound; particip. pail. 
bound or bounden, bindan, Sax. 

1. To confine with bonds; to enchain. 

- Wilt thou plav with him as with a bird ? or 
wilt thou Si him for thy maidens ? Job. 

2. Lo gird; to enwrap; to involve. 

ho hath {c::d the waters in a garment. Prov, 

2. To faſten to any thing; to fix by circumvo- 
lution. 

Thou ſhalt Lind this line of ſcarlet thread in 
the window, which thou didit let us down by. 


Fouls 


d 2 thy 


BI“L LIAN YS. n. ſ. without a fingular. billard. 


And o'er the vales collected ruin pour. Prior. 


The moſt convenient way of picking hops, is 


Keep my commandments and live; and my 
law, as the apple of thine eve. Vind them upon 
_ | 


— — — ' — — — 


| $13. 


ber to the county ſeffions. 


land, you mult make it fine by harrowing of it. 


BIN 


thy fingers, write them upon the table of thine 

keart. | 

4. To faſten together. | 

Gather ye together firſt the tares, and lind them 
in bundles, to burn them. Matth:w. 

5. To cover a wound with dreſſings and banda- 
zes: with wp. 

When he ſaw him he had compaſſion on him, 
and went to him, and bound up his wounds. Luke. 

Having filled up the bared cranium with our 
drefiings, we bud up the wound. Wiſeman. 

6. To oblige by ſtipulation or oath. 

It a man vow a vow, or {wear an oath to bind 

his ſoul with a bond, he thall not break his word. 

Numbers. 

Swear by the ſolemn oath, that bind the gods. 

| Pope. 

7. To oblige by duty or law; to compel ; to 
conſtrain. 

Though I am band to every act of duty, 

T am not bow:d to that, all flaves are free to. 
Shake ſpeare. 

Duties expreſsly required in the plain language 
of Scripture, ought to ind our conſciences more 
than thoſe which are but dubiouſly inferred. Matis. 

S8. To oblige by kindneſs. | 

9. To confine; to hinder : with 7», if the re- 
fraint be local; with , if it relate to thought 
or act. 

Nou I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, Bound in 

To ſaucy doubts and fears. Shakeſpeare. 

Lou will ſooner, by imagination, Bind a bird 

from ſinging, than from eating or flying. Bacon. 

Though paſſion be the moſt obvious and gene- 
ral, yet it is not the only cauſe that bd; vp the 
underſtanding, and confines it, for the time, to 
one object, from which it will not be taken off. 

Lockc. 
| In ſuch a diſmal place | 

Where joy ne'er enters, which the ſun ne'er 

_ cheers, 
Hound in with darkneſs, overſpread with damps. 
Dryden. 

To. To hinder the flux of the bowels ; to make 
@oltive. * 

Rhubarb hath manifeſtly in it parts of con- 
trary operations; parts that purge, and parts 
that bind the body. | acyn. 

The whey of milk doth looſe, the milk dot! 
| Herbert. 

11. To reſtrain. 

The more we are b-und up to an exact narration, 

we want more life, and fire, to animate and in- 

form rhe ſtory. Felton, 

12. To bird a book, To put it in a cover. 

Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound? Shake ſprare. 
Thoſe who could never read the grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hand mer, 
May think books beſt, as richeſt ound. Prior. 
1 3. To £ind to. To oblige to ſerve ſome one. 

If (till thou doſt retain | 

The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 

Still thou art 692d to vice, and (till a flave. Dryden. 
14. To bind to. To contract with any body. 
Art thou bound io a wife, ſeek not to be looſed. 

1 Cor. 

#5. To bind over. To oblige to make appearance. 

Sir Roger was ſtaggered with the reports con- 
cerning this woman, and would have bound ler 
. Addiſon, 


To PINS D. v. 1. 

1. Io contract its own parts together; to grow 
Kiff and hard. 

If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a 6inding 


ertimer. 


2. To make coſtive. 

3. Ta be obligatory. | 

Thoſe canons, or imperial conftitutions, which 
Have not bet i: received here, do not Lind. Hah. 

The promiſes and bargains for truck, between 
2 Swiſs and an Jndian, in the woods of America, 


Proverbs, | 


BIR 


BIND. x. .. A ſpecies of hops. . 
Ihe two beſt ſorts are the white and the grey 
bind; the latter is a large ſquare hop, and more 
hardy. Mortimer. 

BIN DEB. n. ſ. [from To bind. | 

1. A man whole trade it is to bind books. 

2. A man that binds ſheaves. : . 
Three binders ſtood, and took the handfuls reap 
From boys that gather'd quickly up. Chapman. 
A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of 
wheat in a day, if it ſtand well. Mortimer. 

3. A fillet; a ſhred cut to bind with. 

A double cloth, of ſuch length and breadth as 
might ſerve to encompaſs the fractured member, 
I cut from each end to the middle, into thres 
binders. © © Wiſeman. 

Bi\xbixNG. u. ſ. [from bind,] A bandage. 


the binding of hi; eyes. Tatler. 
BI NDW RED. 1. f. Cconvoluulus, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. EE © ED 
Buidweed is the larger and the ſmaller ; the 
:irſt fort flowers in September, and the laſt in 
June and July. Mortimer. 
BrNocLt. n. .. [from binus and o u.,. A 
kind of dioptrick teleſcope, fitted ſo with two 


ject may be ſeen with both eyes together. Harris. 
Bixo'cuLak. adj. [from binus and oculus, Lat.) 
Having two eyes. | | 
Moſt animals are binocular, ſpiders for the moſt 
part of octonocular, and ſome fenocular. Derbam. 
Bixo'MiAL Rove. | in algebra. ] A root compoſed 
of only two parts connected with the ſigns p/us or 
mins. Harris, 


Having two names. | 

Bio'GRAPHER. n. f. ¶ Ei S and yops.] A writer 
of lives; a relater not of the hiſto:y of nations, 
but of the actions of particular perſons. 


of a great man, like ſo many undertakers, on 
purpoſe to make a penny of him. _ Adidijon. 

Bro/GRAPHY. u. /. [Ei and 3peqw.] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called 
biography, ſome authors place every thing in the 
preciſe order of time when t occurred. atis. 

BIO VAC. n. . Fr. from wey 4.:ch, a dou- 

B”Hovac. & ble guard, German. |] A guard at 

BWV . I night performed by the whole 
army; which either at a ſiege, or lying before an 
enemy, every evening draws out from its tents or 
huts, and continues all night in arms. Not in uſe. 

| Trevoux, Harris. 

BI AROUS. adj. [from binus and pario, Lat. 
Bringing forth two at a birth. | | 

BrYPARTITE. adj, | from binus and partior, Lat.] 
Having two correſpondent parts; divided into 
WO. | : 

BieaRT1'TION. n. . [from 6:partite. |] The act 
of dividing into two; or of making two correſ- 
pondent parts. 


two feet. 

No ſerpent, or fiſhes oviparous, have any ſtones 
at all; neither 6/ped nor quudruped oviparous have 
any exteriourly. Brown's Vulgar Erroars, 

BrſyEDAL. adj. | bipedali;, Lat.] Iwo feet in 
length; or having two teet. 

Biepr'xXXAT ED. adj. | from b:1us and perna, Lat. | 
Having two wings, 

All bipennated infects have poiſes joined to the 
body. . © Derhbam. 

Bier/TALovs. adj. [of bis, Lat. and way, | 
A flower conſiſting of two leaves. Dit. 

BGU ADKAT E. 1 2. J. in algebra.] The 

Brquavnkra'rick., f fourth power, ariſing 
from the multiplication of a ſquare number or 
quantity by itſelf. Harris, 

BIRCH Tree. n. ſ. [binc, Sax. Seti, Lat. 
The leaves are like thoſe of the poplar ; the ſhoot- 
are very ſlender and weak; the katKkins are pro 
duced at remote diſtances from the fruits, on tlc 


are binding to them, though they are perfectiy in 
+ ae of nature, in reference 19 one another. 


Locke. 


— — —— 


tame tree; the fruit becomes a little ſquamote 
cone: the iced; are winged, and the tree caſts its 
outer ruid every year. Alilter. 


This beloved young woman began to take off 


tubes joining together in one, as that a diſtant ob- 


Brxo'Mixovs. adj. from binus and nomen, Lat.] 


Our Grubſtreet bigraphers watch for the death 


BI ED. n. .. [bipes, Lat.] An animal with 


B IR 
Bix on. adj. | from birch.] Made of birch; 
His beaver'd brow  bir-cher. garland bears. 1 e. 
BIRD. u. /. ¶ bind, or bud, a chicken, Sax. 
A general term for the feather kind ; a towl. In 
common talk, fow! is uſed for the larger, aud 6; 4 
for the ſmaller kind of feathered animals, 
Vs The poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of bird, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neit, againſt the owl. 
Shak #þ Are. 
Sh' had all the regal makings of a queen ; 
As holy oil, Edward confeifor's crown, | 
he rod and Ci of peace, and all ſuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Shaxejpeare's Hey VIII. 
The bird of ſove ſtoop'd from his airy tour, 
[Lo 6: ds of gayeſt plume before him drove. V/:;x, 
Hence men and beatts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monſters of the main. 
| | Dryden. 
There are ſome hid that are inhabitants of the 


is ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed 
chem on fiſh days. Li. ke. 

Br RvDBOLT. . /. | from bid and b:/t, or a. 
An arrow, broad at the end, to be ſhot at birds. 

To be generous and of free diſpoſition, is to 
take thoſe things for birdbolts that you deem can- 
non bullets. Ng Shakeſpeare. 

BIA AGE. n. ſ. [from bird and cage. | An 
encloſure with interſtitiat ſpaces made of wire 
or wicker in which birds are kept. 

Br dcagis taught him the pully, and tops the cen- 
trifugal force. As butliot and Hops. 

BIK DCAT CHER. #. ſ. [from bid and catch, ] 
One that makes it his employment to take birds. 

A poor lark entered into a miterable expoſtu- 
lation with a 61rdcatcher, that had taken her in his 
net. L' I ſtrangr. 

BIRD ER. 2. /. 9 75 bird.] A birdcatcher. 

Bix DINO. . . [from the noun.] To catch 
birds. 

I do invite you to-morrow morning to my 
houſe, to breakfaſt; after we'll a birding together. 

Shake peine. 

BIA DIN G-PI ECE. x. /. [from bid and piece. 
A fowling piece; a gun to ſhoot birds with. 

I'll creep up into the chimney.— There they 
always uſe to diſcharge their 6irdinz-pieces creep 
into the kill hole. Spake{prare. 

Bi/RDL1ME. . /. [from bid and lime.] A glau- 
tinous ſubſtance, which is ſpread upon twigs, by 
which the birds that light upon them are en- 
tangled. | 

Birdlime is made of the bark of holly : they 
pound it into a tough paſte, that no fibres of tlie 
Wood be left; then it is waſhed in a running 
{tream, till no motes appear, and put up to fer- 
ment, and ſcummed, and then laid up for ute: at 
which time they incorporate with it a third part 
of nut oil, over the fire. But the bark of our 
lantone, or wayfaring ſhrub, will make very good 
Bit dime. Chambers. 

Holly is of ſo viſcous a juice, as they make bird- 
{ime of the bark of it. Bacon; Nutural Hiſtorgs 

With ſtores of gather'd glue, contrive 

To ſtop the vents and cranmes of their hive ; 

Not birdlime, or Idean pitch produce 

A more tenacious maſs of clammy juice. Dryd:n. 

| I'm entnar'd ; 

Heav'ns 6:rd/ime wraps me round, and glues my 

Wings. Dryden. 

The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, 
hecauſe they prey upon flies which they catc!? 
with their tongue, have a couple of bags filled 
with a viſcous humour, as if it were a natural u- 
line, or liquid glue. Grew. 


.catcher ; a fowler. : 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird 
aired him what he was doing; why, favs he, I 
am laying the fourdativiz of a city; am o 7 
gerd nun drew out of ſiglit. Lunge, 
BURDS-=CHERRY. 7. ; [ ferclus Theophrafic. 4. 
„ant. 
BURDSEYE. n fo [achais, Bat.] The name of a 


| plant, LE 
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water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fleth 


BiizbMman. u. ſ. [from id and man} A bird- 


E 25 
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BIR 
BriapsrooT. 2. %. [prithpedium, Lat.] The 
name of a plant, 


Bi/xvsNEST. u. . An herb. Die. 
B RDS TARES. 7. fs [araces, | A plant. 
Br/xD$STONGUE. A. /. An herb. Di. 
BiUkGANDER. . / [ chenalopex.] A fowl of the 
| Dies. 


gooſe kind. | 
BIK T. . . A fiſh; the ſame with the turbot; 
which ſee. | 
BIRTH. 2. /, {[beon$, Sax.] 
1. The act of coming into life. 
But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. 
Shak ſpeare”s Ring John. 
In Spain, our ſprings like old mens children be, 
Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy ; 
No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely % Dryden. 
2. Extraction; lineage, 
Moſt virtuous virgin, born of heavenly biz 2h. 
Spenſer. 
All truth I ſhall relate: nor firſt can I 
Myſelf to be of Grecian 5: deny. Denham. 
3. Rank which is inherited by deſcent. 
He doth object, I am too great of Ci Shakeſp. 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A pcer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden. 


4. The condition or circumſtances in which any. 


man 15 born. 
High in his chariot then Haleſus came, 
A foe by bie to Troy's unhappy name. Dryden. 
5. Thing born; production; uſed of vegetables, 
as well as animals. 
The people fear me; for they do obſerve 
Unfather'd Heirs and loathly i-th; of nature. 
8 Shak jpeare. 
That poets are far rarer births than kings, 
Your nobleſt father prov'd. _ Ben Fenſon. 
Who of themſelves 
Ab bor to join: and, by imprudence mix'd, 
Produce prudigious %, of body or mind. 
| Milton. 
She, for this many thouſand years, 
Seems to have practis'd with much care, 
To frame the race of woman fair ; 
Vet never could a perfect 4 8 
Produce before, to grace the earth. 
| His eldeſt “int 
Flies, mark'd by heaven, a fugitive o'er earth, 


Waller. 


Prior. | 


The vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry face, 
And wealthy 6irth;, confeſ\; the flood's embrace. 
| B lacknore. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the b, till it 
ws ble to ſhift for itſelf, Audiſan. 

6. The act of bringing forth. 

That fair Syrian ſhepherdeſs, 
Who after years of barrenneſs, 
The highly favour'd Joſeph bore 
To him that ſery'd for her before ; 
And at her next birth, much like thee, 
Through pangs fled to felicity. 

7. The ſeamen call a due or proper diſtance be- 
eween ſhips lying at an anchor, or under fail, a 
et, Alſo the proper place aboard for the meſs 
to put their cheſts, &c. is calied the Sith of that 
meſs. Alſo a convenient place to moor a ſhip in, 
K called a Luth. | : 

BxTwway. . ſ. [from 6ith and day.] 

1. The day on which any one is born. 

| Orient fight, 

Exhaling firft from darkneſs, they beheld 

Þ1rtbdz:y of heaven and earth. 

2. The day of the year in which any one was 
born, annually obſerved, 

This is my Bid; as this very day 
Was Camus born. 
They tell me, 'tis my lenbhday, and 1˙Il Keep it 

With double pomp of ſadneſs: 

_*Tis what the day deferves, which gave me 
breath, | 
Your country dames, 


Whoſe cloaths returning birthd..y claims. Prior. 


Bi'K T DOM. . This is erroneouſly, I think, 


Printed in Shak:ſpeoreybirthdoom. It is derived from | 


Milian. 


Harris. 


Milton. 


Sha kbeſprare. 


Dryden. 


B1S 


Privilege of birth. 
. Let us rather 
Hold faſt the mortal ſword ; and, like good men, 
Beſtride our downfaln bi e. Shakeſpeare. 
BURTHNIGHT., . . | from bi and night.] 
I. The night on which any one is born. 
Th' angelick tong in Bethlehem field, 
On thy Lirthuigbu, that ſung the Saviour born. 
Paradiſe Regained. 
2. The nizht annually Kept in memory of any 
one's birth. 
A youth more glitt' ring than a birtlniglt beau. 
P:; Us 
BRT LACE. 7. /. | from birth and plece.] Place 
where any one is born. 
My 6:t»place hate I, and my love's upon 
This enemy's town. Shakeſpeare. 
A degree of ſtupidity beyond even what we 
have been charged with, upon the ſcore of our 
virthplice and climate. : Swift. 
BiUkTHRIGHT. a. ſ. | from Ji th and right. ] The 
rights and privil-ges to which a man is born; the 
right of the firſt- born. 
Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodneſs 
Shares with thy 641:h1igh!, Shk-ſpeare. 
Thou haſt been found 
By merit, more than 4% ⁰¹ ght, Son of God. 
Milton. 
I lov'd her firſt, I cannot qui the claim, 
But will preferve the 6irth1tght of my paſſion. Crway, 
While no baſeneſs in this breaſt I find, 
I have not loſt the Strigl of my mind. Dryden. 
To ſay, that liberty and property are the birth 


vades them by illegal methods, we muſt upon no 
pretence reſiſt, is to confound governments. 
: Addiſon. 

BixTHsSTRA/XGLED. adj. | from birth and ſir un- 
gle.] Strangled or ſuffocated in being born. 

Finger of b ,/ñ babe, 

Ditch deliver'd by a drab. Sh2k:ſpeare's Macbeth. 

BirzTHwoRT. n. . from birth and wort; I 
ſuppoſe from a quality of haſtening delivery. A 
o bin, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

BI'SCOTIN. u. f. French. ] A confection made 
of flour, ſugar, marmalade, egge, Sc. 

Bis cu. n. . [from biz, twice, Lat. and cur, 
baked, Fr.] 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be carried 
to ſea ; it is baked for long voyages four times. 

The Siſcuit alſo in the ſhips, efpecially in the 
Spaniſh gallies, was grown hoary, and unwhole- 
ſome. | Nnilless Hiſt. 
Many have been cured of dropſies by abfii- 
nence from drinks, eating dry H iſcuit, which creates 
no thirſt, and ſtrong frictions four or five times 
a-day. Arbuthnnt on Diet. 

2. A compoſition of fine flour, almonds, and 
ſugar, made by the confectioners. 

To BIS ECT. v. a. | from binss and ſcco, to cut, 
Lat.] To divide into two parts. | 

The rational horifon 6:ſe:th the globe into two 
equal parts. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Bis Ec T 10N. ». ſ. [from the verb.] A geome- 
trical term, ſignifying the diviſion of any quan- 
tity into two equal parts. 

BI'SHOP. ». /. [ from epiſcopus, Lat. the Saxons 
formed bircop, which was afterwards foftened 
into 5:/>»p.]. One of the head order of the clergy, 

A biſhop is an overſeer, or ſuperintendant, of 
religious matters in the Chriſtian church. 


Ayliffs Parer gon. 


You ſhall find him well accompany'd 
With reverend fathers, and well learned G:/hops. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Their zealous ſuperſtition thinks, or pretends, 
they cannot do God a greater ſervice, than to de- 
ſtroy the primitive, apoſtolical, and anciently uni- 


In cafe a biſbap ſhould commit treaſon and fe- 
lony, and forfeit his eſtate, with his life, the lands 


of his biſhoprick remain til] in the church. Scuth. 


On the word 6:/bop, xy French .que, I would 


birth and dm. See Dom; as kin done, dukedom. 


rizbt of the Engliſh nation, but that if a prince in- 


verſal government of the church by * 8 
| . Charts. 


MIT 


obſerve, that there is no natural conneRion be» 
tween the ſacred office and the letters or ſound ; 
for ue, and 6i/Þop, ſignify the ſame office, 
though there 1s not one letter alike in them. 

” | Watts's Legick, 

Bs NO. . f. A cant word for a mixture of 
wine, oranges, and ſugar. | 

Fine oranges, 

Well roaſted, with ſugar and wine in a cup, 

They'll make a ſweet % p, when gentle folks 

ſup. Swift, 

To BV SMO. v. a. [from the noun.] To con- 
firm; to admit ſolemnly into the church. 

They are prophane, imperfect, oh! too bad, 
Except confirm'd- and 6:/-9p:d by thee. Denne. 
BiSHoPRICK. u. . { bifcoppuce, Saxon. ] The 

dioceſe of a biſhop ; the diſtrict over which the 
juriſdiction of a biſhop extends. | 

It will be fit, that, by the king's ſupreme power 
in capifes eccletiattical, they be ſubordinate under 
ſome biſhop and % ick, of this realm. 

Bacen's Advi e to Villiers. 
A virtuous woman ſhould reject marriage, as 
a good man does a biſhaprict; but I would adviſe 
neither to perſiſt in refuſing. Addiſon's Spectator. 

The paſtors had epiſcopal ordination, poſſeſſed 
preferments in the church, and were ſometimes 
promoted to % pri, themſelves. 

Sqift's Semiments of a Church of England Man. 

Br/sHopPsWEED. | 2mm, Lat.] The name of a 
plant. 

Bis K. n. ſ. [ biſque, Fr.] Soup; broth made 
by boiling ſeveral forts of fleſh. 

A prince, who in a foreſt rides aſtray, 

And, weary, to ſome cottage finds the way, 

Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or 6:i/#s of fiſh, 

But hungry ſups his cream ſery'd up in earthen 

Cith. | King. 

Bi'sxtT. See Biscuit. | 

Br/s ru Th. n. ſ. The ſame as marcaſite; a hard, 
white, brittle, mineral ſabſtance, of a metalline 
nature, found at Miſnia ; ſuppoſed to be a recre- 
mentitious matter thrown off in the formation of 
tin. Some eſteem it a metal ſu gemris; though it 
uſually contains ſome filver. There is an artificial 
biſmuth made, for the ſhops, of tin. Quincy. 

Bi'ssEx TILE. 1. . [from bis and fextilis, Lat.] 

Leap year; the year in which the day, ariſing 
from fix odd hours in each year, is intercalated. 

The year of the ſuu conſiſteth of three hundred 
and ſixty-five days and fix hours, wanting eleven 
minutes; which fix hours omitted, will, in time, 
deprave the compute ; and this was the occaſion 
of Li T atilł or leap year. . Breevn, 

Towards the latter end of February is the L- 
tile, or intercalary day: called Stile, becauſe 
the ſixth of the calends of March is twice re 
peated, | Holder an Time. 

B1's50w. adj. derived by Skinner from by and 
Au.] Blind. | : 

But who, oh ! who hath ſeen the mobled 

queen, | 
Run barefoot up and down, threat'ning the flames 
With Liſen rheum ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

What harm can your bi conſpectuities gleary, 
out of this character ? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

BI'STRE. n. ſ. [French.] A colour made of 
chimney ſoot boiled, and then diluted with water ; 
uſed by painters in waſhing their deſigns. Trevour. 

BrsTorT. n. /. [bif/orta, Lat.] The name of a 
plant called alſo /zakeweed; which ſee. 

BIS TOoURV. 2. ſ. ¶Viſtouri, Fr.] A ſurgeon's 
inſtrument uſed in making inciſions, of which 
there are three ſorts; the blade of the firſt turns 
like that of a lancet ; but the ſtraight &:/aury has 
the blade fixed in the handle; the crooked %&ſ/tony 
is ſhaped like a half moon, having the edge on the 
inſide. y Chamber v 

Brsu/Lcous. adj. [biſulcus, Lat.] Cloven- 
footed. 

For the ſwine, although multiparons, yet being 
biſuleaus, and only clovenfocted, are farrowed with 
open eyes, as other li/ul-ous 2nimals. 

- Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

BIT. 2. ſ. ſbrcol, Saxon. ] Signifies the whole 
; machine cf all the iron appritcgances of a bridle, 
4 : ; GS 


BIT 


as the Hit-mouth, the branches, the curb, the ſevil 
Holes, the tr anchefil, and the croſs chains; but 
ſemetimes it is uſed to ſignify only the bit- mouth 
in particular. Furrier's Didi. 
Th: 2y hight from their horſes, pulling off their 
bie, that they might fomething refreſh their 
mouths upon t! he gr aſs. Sidney. 
Ve have ttrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws. 
The df bit; and cur bs of headſtrong ſteeds. 


Shak: ſpear Co 
He hath the li between his teeth, and away he 
Tuns. Sling flect. 


Unus'd to the reſtraint 
Of curbs and 5:75, and fleeter than the winds. 
$ Addiſon 
Bir. ». /. [from 17e. 
1. As much meat as is put into the mouth at 


once. 


How many prodigal b:ts have ſlaves and 
peaſants 
This night englutted ! Shakefprare. 
Follow your function, go and batten on cold 
tits Shakeſprare. 
The mice found it troubleſome to be till clinb- 
ing the oak for every dit they put in their bellies. 
L'Eftrange. 
John was the darling ; he had all the good bits, 
was crammed with good pullet, chicken, and 
capon. Arbuthnst. 
2. A ſmall piece of any thing. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar d, 
And to the table ſent the ſmoking lard, 
A ſav'ry %, that ſerv'd to-relith wine. Dryden. 
Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, 
That, lac'd with 27 of ruſtick, makes a front. 


Pope. 
He bought at thouſands, what with better wit 
yY ou pur chaſe as you want, and & by biz. Pope. 


His majeſty has power to grant a patent for 
RN: unping round 6:7; of copper, to every ſubject he 


Bath. Sevift. 


3. A Spaniſh Weſt Indian filrer coin, valued at 
ſevenpence halfpenny. 

4. A bit the better or wr ſe, In the ſmalleſt de- 
gree. 

There are few tIfat know all the tricks of theſe 
Iwryers; for aught I can fee, your caſe is not a 
eit clearer than it was ſeven years ago. Arbuthnret. 

To BIT. v.a. ¶ from the noun. To put the 
bridle upon a horſe. 

Bir cn. n. ſ. | bitzze, Saxon. ] 

1. The female of the canine kind; as the wolf, 


the dog, the fox, the ottcr. 


And at his feet a Ci, wolf ſuck did yield 

Totwo young babes. Spenſer. 

1 have been credibly informed, that a i7cb will 

nurſe, play with, and be fond of young foxcs, as 

much as, and in place of her puppies. Locke. 
2. A name of reproach for a woman, 

Him you'll call a dog, and her a bitch. Pope. 

John had not run a madding ſo.long, had it not 


Yori for an extravagant 217. h of a wife. Auth. 


To BITE. . a. pret. I &::; part. pail. I have 


Sie, or bitten, [bixan, Saxon. ] 


7. To cruſh, or pierce with the teeth. 
My very enemy's ow, 


Though he had zr me, ſhould have ſtood that 
night 
Againſt my fire. Shakeſpearc. 


Such ſmiling rogues As theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in-twain, 
Too intricate to' unlooſe. Shak ſpeare. 
Theſe are the youths that thunder at a playhouſe, 
and fight for þ:t::n apples. \Shak-:ſpeare. 
Te falls: his arms upon his body ſound, 
And with his blody teeth he bites the ground. 


Dryden. 
There was lately a young gentleman 5 to the 
bone, who has now indeed recovered. Tailer. 


Their foul 3 have not opened their lips 
without a falſity ; though they have ſhowed their 
teeth as if they would biz: off my note. 


As butl nat ant Pope's Mart. Ser 15. 


2. To give pain by cold. | 
Here feel we the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the wiater's wind; 


BI 


Which w hen it Liter and blows upon my body, 
Even till I ihrink with cold, I ſinile. Shak jp. 
Full fifty years harneſs d in rugged ſteel, 
I have endur'd the bring winter's blaſt, 
And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer. 
Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
To hurt or pain with reproach. 
Each poet with a diff 'rent talent writes ; 
One praiſes, one inſtructs, another bites. Roſcom. 
4. To cut ; to wound, 
I've ſeen the day, with my good biting faulchion, 
L would have made them {kip. Shak ſpear e. 
5s. To make the mouth ſmart with aL acr 1d 
taſte. 
It may be the firſt water will have more of the 
ſcent, as more fragrant ; and the ſecond more of 


the taſte, as more bitter „or biting, Bacon. 
6. To cheat; to trick; to defraud: a low 
phraſe. 


Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away: 


He pledg'd it to the knight; the knight had wit, 


So kept the diamond, and the rogue was Lit. Pope. 
If you had allowed half the fine geutlemen to 
have converſed with you, they would have been}. 
ſtrangely bit, while they thought ' only to fall in 
love with a fair lady. Pope. 
BIT E. u. /. {from the verb. | 
1. The ſeizure of any thing by the teeth. 
Does he think he can endure the everlaſting 


burnings, or arm himſelf againſt the Lites of the 


never-dying worm ? South. 
Nor dogday s parching heat, that ſplits the rocks, 
Are half ſo harmful as the greedy flocks: 


Their venom'd lite, and ſcars indentedon the ſtocks. | 


Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks. 

2. The act of a fiſh that takes the bait. 

I have known a very good fiſher angle diligent- 
ly four or 1x hours for a river carp, and not have 
a bite. Waltcn. 

3. Acheat; a tr ick; a fraud: in low and vul- 


gar language. 


Let a man be nel er ſo wiſe, ; 
He may be caught with ſober lies; ' 
For take it in its proper light, : 
'Tis juſt what coxcombs call a bite. Swift. 

4. A ſharper ; one who commits frauds. 

Bi'rER, n. ſ. | from bite. 

1. He that bites. 5 

Great barkers are no biters, Camden. 

2. A fiſh apt to take the bait. | 

He is fo botd, that he will invade one of his 
own kind, and you may 0 eaſily believe 
him to be a bold {:7er. W. alton. 

3- A tricker ; a deceiver. 

A liter is one who tells you a thing you have no 
reaſonto diſbelieve in itſelf, and perhaps has given 
vou, before he bit you, no reaſon to diſbelieve ut | 
for his ſaying it; and, if you give him credit, 
laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has de- | 
ceived you. He is one ho thinks you a fool, be- 
cauſe you do not think him a knave. Spectator. 

BiT TACLE. #. ſ. or BIN N ACL. A frame of 
timber in the ſteerage of a ſhip, where the com- 
paſs 1s placed. Diet. 

Br'T T Ex. particip. pay. [from To bite; which 
ſee 
Al TTER. adj. [brcen, Saxon. ] 

1. Having a bot acrid, biting talte, Une worm- 
wood. 

Bitter things are apt- rather to kill than engender 
putrefaction. Bacon's Nat. Hi? 

Though a man in a fever ſhould, from ſugar, 
have a bitter taſte, which at another time, pro- 
duces a ſweet one; yet the idea of bitter, in that 
man's mind, would be as diſtin from the idea of 
ſweet, as if he had taſted only gall. Locke. 

2. Sharp; cruel : ſevere. | 

F ends now faſt ſworn, 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break ont 
To bittereſt enmity. Shak: ſpear e. 


Huſhands, love your wives, and be not outer | 


againſt them. ColiLans. 
The word of God, inſtead of a bitter, teaches us 


SET 


3. Calamitons ; miſerable, 
Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 

Is only bitten to me, only dying; 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end. S 
A dire induction am I witneſs to; 

And will to France, hoping the conſequence | 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. $4, kf, 
And ſhun the ter confequence : for know, 

The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my fol? command 
Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou Halt die. 
Paradiſe Lx. 
Tell him, that if I bear my Lister fate, 
'Tis to behold his vengeance for my fon. Dryden, 
4. Painful; inclement. 
The fowl the borders fly, 
And ſhun the bitter blaſt, and wheel about the ſky, 


5. Sharp; reproachful; ſatirical. 
60 with me, 
And, in the breath of bitter words, let's ſmother 
My damned ſon. Sha fe peate. 
6. Mournful; affficted. : 
Wherefore is light given unto him that is in miſe- 
ry, and life unto the bitter in ſoul ? Job. 
7. In any manner unpleaſing or hurtful. 


Bitter is aii eguivocal word; there is bitter worm- 


wood, there ate bitter words, there are bitter ene- 
mies, and a bitter cold morning. MWatts's Look, 


name of a plant. 

BUTTERLY. adv. [from bitter.] 

1. With a bitter taſte. 

2. In a bitter manner; ſorrowſu!ly ; calumi- 
touſly. 
I ſo lively acted with my tears, 

That my poor miſtrets, moved therewith, 
Wept bitter ly, © Shatejpeart, 

Bitterly haſt thou paid, and ſtill art paying 
That rigid ſcore. Ailton. 

3. Shar ply; ; ſeverely. 


His behaviour is not to cenſure b/ttcr/y the er- 


rours of their zeal. _ Spratt, 
BI TT EAN. a. . [butour, Fr.] A bird with 
long legs, and a long bill, which feeds upon fiſh ; 
remarkable for the noiſe which he makes, uſuaily 
called bumping. See BIT TOUR. 
The poor fiſh have enemies enough, befides 


| ſuch unnatural fiſhermen as otters, the. cor mo- 


rant, and the bittern. ... Walton. 
So that ſcarce 
The bitten knows his time, with bill ingulphit, 
To ſhake the ſounding marth. J hon. 
BITTE RN. u. /. [from birter.] A very bitter 
liquor, which drains off in making of common 


I ſalt, and is uſed in the preparation of Eplora ſalt. 


Qui ey. 

Br TTRNESS. 2. / [from litter. ] N 

1. A bitter taſte. 

The idea of whiteneſs, or Litterneſs, is in the 
mind, exactly anſwering that power which is in 
any body to produce it there. Locke, 

2. Malice ; grudge ; batred ; implacability. 

The {:ttrrneſs and animoſity between the com- 
manders was ſuch, that a great your of the army 
was marched. Clarendon. 

3. Sharpneſs ; ſeverity of temper. 

His ſorrows have fo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we de thus afflicted in his wreaks, 5 
His fits, his frenzy, and his 6:tterneſs ? Syke. 

Pier point and Crew appeared now to have con- 
tracted more L:tterneſ; and ſourneſs than formerly, 
aud were more reſerved toward: the King's com- 
miſſioners. Clarendon 

4. Satire ; piquancy ; keenneſs of reproach. 

Some dlink. their wits have been aſleep, except 
they dart out ſomewhat piquant, and to tbe quick: 
men . to find the difference between ſaltners 
and Bitte zeſs. Bacon 

5. Sorrow; vexation ; afAiRion, | 


that joy could not ſhow itſelf modeſt enough, 
without a badge of þtterncfs, Shak pearc. 

They ſhall mourn for him, as one mourneth fer 
his only ſon, and ſhall de in Eittern:ſs for him, 28 
one that is in 6:22 0, fe for his fs t-born. Zacks 


a charitable zeal. Spratt. 


_ Noft Purſue i the pleaſure; 2 25 = call — of 


Dryden, 


Br'TTERGOURD, 2. %. [ colocynthis, Lat. "The 


There appears much joy in him, even ſo much, 


1 


their natures, which begin in fin, are carried on 
with danger, and end in b!tterreſ. Wake. 
I oft, in bitterneſs of foul, deplor'd: 


My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. | 


B'r TERSWEET. 2. . from litter avid ſweet.] 


The name of en apple, which las a compound 


taſte of tweet aud bitter. 

It is but a {#tterfavret at beſt, and the fine colours 
of the ſerpent de by no means make amends for 
the ſmart and poiſon of his ſting. South 

When Iexpreſs the taſte of an apple, which we 
call the bitter ſaucet, none can miſtake iat I mean. 

Watts. 


EE | : + 
B! TTERVETCH. #. f. [e vum, Lat.] A plant. 


BUTTERWORT., . / | gentiona,y Lak. An | 
herh. 

BT TOUR. 2. f. ſbutour, Fr. ardea fecllaris, 
Lat.] The name of a bird, commonly called the 
bittern; [Sec BIT TERN] but perhaps as properly 
bittour. ; 

Then to the waters brink ſhe laid her head; 
And, as a tittour bumps within a reed, 

Jo thee alone, O lake, ſhe ſaid, 1 tell. Dryden 

BrToUME. n. . [from bitumen. ] Bitumen. See 
BiTUMEN. 

Mix with theſe 
Idæan pitch, quick ſulphur, ſilver's ſpume, 
Sea onion, hellebore, and black #:tume. May 

BITU/MEN. n. . Lat] A fat unctuous mat- 
ter dug out of the earth, or ſcummed off lakes, as 
the Aſphaltis in Judza, of various Kinds; ſome ſo 
hard as to be uſed for coals ; others ſo glutinous as 
to ſerve for mortar. | Saver 

It is reported, that bitumen mingled with lime, 
and put under water, will make as it were an arti- 

kciil rock, the ſubſtance becometh ſo hard. 
Io Bacon 

The fabrick ſeem'd a work of riſing ground, 

With ſulphur and bitumen caſt between. Dryden 


Bitumen is a body that readily takes fir“, yields | 


an oil, and is ſoluble in water, Woodward 
BiTu/mixous. adj. [from bitumen. | Having 
the nature and qualities of bitumen ; compound- 
ed of bitumen. 
Naphtha, which was the b:t:m:in0us mortar uſed 
in the walls of Babylon, grows to an entire and 
very hard matter, like a ſtone. Bacon. 


The fruitage fair to ſight, like that which grew | 


Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom flam'd. 


Milton. þ 
Biva/Lvs. adj. [from / inus and valve, Lat.] 


Having two valves or ſhutters; a term uſed of 
thoſe fiſh that have two ſhells, as oyſters ; and of 


thoſe plants whoſe ſeed pods open their whole | 


length, to diſcharge their ſeeds, as peas. 
In the cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome ſort of 
| bivaÞve, larger than could be introduced in at thoſe 


holes. Woodward. 
Brva/LvULa. dj. {from bivalve.] Having two 
valves. Die. 
B!yxworT. n. ſ. An herb. Dick. 


BIT AN TINE ». f F properly ſpelt byzar- | 


at; from Byzantium. ] A great piece of gold va- 
lued at fifteen pound, which the king offereth up- 
on high feſtival days; it is yet called a bigantine, 
which anciently was a piece of gold coined by the 
emperours of Conſtantinople. Camden. 
To BLAB. v. a. [blabberen, Dutch. ] 
1. To tell what ought to be kept ſecret ; it uſu- 
ally implies rather thoughtleſſneſs than treachery ; 
may be uſed in either ſenſe, | 
The gaudy, 50% ling, and remorſeful day, 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea. Shakeſpeare. 
Thy dues be done, and none left out, 
Ere the Habbing eaſtern ſcout, | 
The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, 
From her cabin'd loophote peep. Milton. 
Nature has made man's breafts no windores, 
To publiſh what he does within doors ; 
Nor what dark ſecrets there inhabit, 
Unle ſs his own raſh folly /h it. - Hudibras. 
Sorrow nor joy can be diſguif d by art, 
Our foreheads blab the ſecrets of our heart. 


Dryden. | 


It is unlau ful to give any kind of religious wor- 
Mip to a creature ; but the very indices of the fa- 


BL A 


thers cannot. eſcape. the ide expurgatorizi, for 
blavbing ſo great a truth. Stiliing fleet. 
Nor whiſper to the tattling reeds 
The black eſt of all female deeds; 
Nor 4/45 it on the lonely rocks, ; | 
Where echo fits, and lift'ning mocks, Swift. 
2. To tell; ina good ſenſe : not uſed. 
That delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That d them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 
NS Shakeſpare. 
To BLAB. v. u. Totattle; to tell tales. 
Your mute i'll be; 
When my tongue /, then let mine eyes not 
ſee. Shak ſpare. 
Br.ap. n . [from the verb.] A telitale; a 


'cre's. | 
The ſecret man heareth many confeffions ; for 
who will open himſelf to a 6/46, or babbler ? 
| ; Hacon. 
To have reveal'd | | 
Secrets of man, the ſecrets of a friend, 
Contempt and ſcorn of all, to be excluded 
All friendſhip, and avoided as a &/2b. Milian. 
Whoever ſhews me a very inquiſitive body, P11 
thew him a %, and one that ſhall make privacy 
as publick as a pruclmation. L Fftrange. 
I ſhould have gone ahout ſhewing my letters, 


acquaintance. Swift. 
BLlAa'BBER. n. /. [from 0/5.) A tatler; atell- 
tale. | 
To BLa'zBER. v. . To whiſtle to a horſe. 
Skinner, 
Br. /vBERLIPPED, Sinner, See BLOBBER- 
L Ip PEP. 
BLACK. adj. blac, Saxon.) 
1. Of the colour of night. 
In the twilig! t in the evening, in the black and 
dark niglu. | Prever!s. 
Ariſtotle has problems which enquire why the 
ſun makes man lack, and not the fire; why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the ſkin ? Breawn. 
- 3. Dark. 
The heaven was blick with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain. I Kings. 
3. Cloudy of countenance ; ſullen. 
She hath abated me of half my train; 
Look'd bac upon me. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Horrible ; wicked ; atrocious. 
Either my country never mult be freed, 
Or I conſenting to ſo e a deed. Dryden. 
5. Diſmal; mournful. 
A dire induction am I witneſs to; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, Sue, and tragical. Sha 
6. Black and blue, The colour of a bruiſe; a 
ſtripe. 
Miſtreſs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and 
blue, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. 
: Merry Wives of Minaſor. 
And, wing'd with ſpeed and fury, flew 
To reſcue Knight from black and blue. Hudibras. 
BLAacKk-3BROWED. adj. | from Clack and brow ] 
Having black eyebrows ; gloomy ; diſmal; threat- 
ning. : 
Come, gentle night; come, loving, 5/act-brow'd 
night, | 
Give me my Romeo. Shakeſpeare. 
Thus when a Ha- ee guſt begins to riſe, 
White foam at firſt on the curl'd ocean fries, 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the ſkies. 
- | Dryden. 
BLACK-BRYONY. 2. . [ :ammus, Lat.] The name 
of a plant, 
BLAacK-CATTLE. #. /. Oxen, bulls, and cows. 
The other part of the grazier's buſineſs, is what 
we call bla k-cattle, produces hides, tallow, and 
beef, for exportation. Swift. 
BLACK-EARTH. n. ſ. It is every where obvi- 
ous on the ſurface of the ground, and what we 
call mould. | Woodward. 
BLA -H R. adj. [from Slack and guard. ] 
A cant word amon,ft the vulgar ; by which is 


b 


implied a dirty fellow ; of the meaneſt Kind 


thoughtleſs babbler ; a treacherous betrayer of ſe- 


under the charge of ſecrecy, to every 6/9 of my | 


B L A a 
Let a Hlact-· guard boy be always about the houſe, 
to ſend on your errands, and go to market for you 
on rainy days. | Swift. 
BLack-LEAD. . ſ. [from black and lead. A 
mineral found in the lead-mines, much uſed for 
pencils ; it is not fuſible, or not without a very 
great heat. „ 
You muſt firſt get your &/2ck-l-:d ſharpened 
finely, and put fait into quills, for your rude and 
firſt drauglit. Peacham. 
BLack-Mail. . A certain rate of money, 
corn, cattle, or other conſideration, paid to men al- 
lied with robbers, to be by them protected from 
the danger of ſuch as uſually rob or ſteal. Corel. 
BLack-?UnDING. n. , from black and pud- 
ding.] A kind of food made of blood and grain. 
Through they were lin'd with many a piece 
Of amunition bread and cheeſe, 
And fat b/ack-puddings, proper food | 
For warrgours that delight in blood. Hudibras. 
BLuAack-KovD, u. . from black and red.] The 
uſher belonging to the order of the garter; fo 
called from the 6/ac& rod he carries in his hand. 
He is of the King's chamber, and likewiſe uſher 
of the parliament. | Cowel, 
BLACK. 2. .. | from the adjective. ] 
1. A black colour. 
Black is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons, and the fcowl of night. 
Shateſpeare. 
For the production of 5/2ch, the corpuſcles muſt 
be leſs than any of thoſe which exhibit colours. 
Newton, 
2. Mourning. : 
Riſe, wretched widow, riſe ; nor, undeplor'd 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford: 


But rife, prepar'd in b/ack, to mourn thy periſh'd 
; | Dryden, 


lord. 
3. A blackamoor. : 
4. That part of the eye which is black. | 
It ſuffices that it be in every part of the air, 
which is as big as the Sach or ſight of the eye. 
| __ Digby. 


black ; to blacken. | 
Blacking over the paper with ink, not only the 
ink would be quickly dried up, but the paper, 
that I could not burn before, we quickly ſet on 
fire. Boyle. 
Then in his fury S, the raven o'er, 
And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 
Addi/on. 


man hy nature of a black complexion ; a negro. 
They are no more afraid of a blackamoor, Or A 
lion, than of a nurſe, or a Cat. 

BuacxBiRRIED Heath. [empetrum, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. ; 

Bra/cxBzrny Buſh, n. ſ. [rubus, Lat.] A ſpe- 
cies of bramble. | 

Bua/cxBtRRY. a. . The fruit of the black- 
be 


buſh. 
The policy of theſe crafty ſneering raſcals, that 
{tale old mouſe- eaten cheeſe Neſtor, and that 
ſame dogfox Ulyſſes, is not proved worth a 5/ack- 
berry. Shakeſpeares 
Then ſad he ſung the Children in the Wood ; 
How 8/ackberries they pluck' d in defarts wild, 
And fearleſs at the glittering fauchion ſmil'd. 


Gay 
Bi.xa/cx 81RD. . /. [from b lact and dird.] The 
name of a bird. 
blackbirds, thruſhes, and divers others. Carew, 
A ſchoolboy ran unto't, and thought ; 
The crib was down, the blackbird caught. Swift. 
To BLA'CKEN. v. @. prom black.] | 
1. To make of a black colour. | 
Bleſs'd by aſpiring winds, he finds the ſtrand * 
Blacken'd by crowds. Prior. 
While the long funꝰ rals h lacten all the way. Pope. 
2 To darken; to cloud. ö 
That little cloud that appear d at firſt to Elijah's 
ſervant, no bigger than a man's hand, but pre- 


bg of the whole heaven, South 
FR OD | | 3. To 


To BLACK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To make | 


Bua/ck amtooR. x. f. [from black and Moor, |] A 


Of finging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, 


ſently after grew, and ſpread, and blachen'd the 


R — CLI 
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8. To det "ame ; or make infamous. 

L. et ut He lim what we can, ſaid that miſ- 
Krahn Heorrifon, of the bleſſed King, upon the 
wording and ETA ing up his charge againft his 


.» * 
27 the ehnig Cri: South, 


ne morals 67 Jacken d, when the writings *ſc:pe, 
The! del d perion, and the pictur'd hape. Pepe. 
Te Bi aCkex. v. z. To grow black, or dark. 
The hollow ſound - 
Sing in the leaves, the foreſt ſhook around, 


Air &/ic&on'd, roll'd the thunder, groan'd the 
ground, Dryden. 


P:.ackisn. od. [from back. ] Somewhat black. 

Fart of it all the year continues in the form of a 
EZ! 23 5 Oil. 19 TER 

Br ACKMOOR, * from black and Moor.] A 
nero. 
| The land of Chus makes no part of Africa ; 
his i the habitation of Ee; but the coun- 
Ty of Arabia, eſpecially the Happy and Stony. 

| Brown's Pulgar Erroars. 
More to weſt 
The realm of Bacchus to the blackmmor ſe Milton. 

BVK xNTSS. x. . [from Lack.) 

i. Black colour. 

P!akneſ; is only a diſpoſition to abſorb or ſtifle, 
without reflection, moſt of the rays of every fort 
that fall on the bodies. Locke. 

There would emerge one or more very black 
Tpot-, and, within i! fe, other ſpots of an intenſer 
blackneſs. Nuten. 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd him 

quite, 
To footy i from the pureſt white. -{ddi/cn. 

2. Darkneſs. 

His faults in him ſeem as the ſpots of heax'n, 
Aae hery by night's blackneſs, Shak jprare, 

Atr ociouſneſs; horribleneſs; wickedneſs. 

Bu A'CKSMITH. 7, from black and fmith.] A 


ſmith that works in iron; fo called from being 


very ſmutty. 
The 4lact{nith may forge what he pleaſes. Tau J. 
Shut up thy d@vrs with bars and bolts; it will 
be impoſlible for a Hit to make them ſo faſt, 
but a cat and a whoremaſter will find a way 
through them. Spe Bator. 
BuxckTari.; n. [from Pack and tail.] A 
fiſh; a kind of perch, by ſome called rf, or 
Pipes. See Pop x. Dif. 
Bi /cx THORN. n. ſ. [from B, and thorn. | 
The ſame with the ſloe. See PLUM, of which it 
is 2 ſpecies. | 
Br.a\/DDER. n. /. [blavene, Saxon; Glad. : 


Dutch. 


1. That veſſel in the body which contains the 
Arine. | 

The #/:/d:. ſhould be made of a membranous 
ſubitance, and extremely dilatable for receiving 
and containing the urine till an oppertunity of 
emptying it. Kay. 

2. It is often filled with wind, to which allufi- 
ons are frequently made. | 

That huge great body which the giant bore, 
Was vanquith'd quite, and of that monſtrous maſs 


Was nothing left, but like an empty LA us. 


Sp: „ſer. 

A bl:dd:r but moderately filled with air, and 
ſtrongly tied, being held near the fire, grew ex- 
ceeding turgid and hard; but being brought nearer 
to the fire, it ſuddenly broks; with ſo loud a noiſe 
as made us for a while after almoſt deaf. Boyl:. 

3. It is uſual for thoſe that learn to ſwim, to 
ſupport themſelves with blown bladders. 

I have ventur'd, 

Like little wanton boys, that ſwim on Zlad2-r: 
Theſe many ſummers, in a ſea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth: my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. Shak. ſpeare. 

+ A bliſter; a puſtule. 

BLA'DDER-NUT. . . | flaphy/od:ndron, Lat.) 
A plant, 

BLA'DDER-s EN As n. . Cœolutea, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 

BLADE. . /. [blæd, blev, Sax. d, Fr.) 
The ſpire of graſs before it grows to ſeed; the 


green ſhoots of cora which riſe from the ſeed.” 


B L. A 


us wems to me the primitive ſignification of 


the word “ade; from which, I believe, the L.:de 
of a ſword was firſt named, becauſe of its ſimili- 
tude in ſhape; and, from the blad: of a ſword, that 
of other weapons or tools. 

There is hardly found a plant that yieldeth a 
red juice in the bud: or ear, except it be the tree 
that beareth /. ung. 15 Aracoms. Bacon. 

Send in the fzeding flocks betimes, t' invade 
The rifing bulk of the luxuriant ade. Dryden. 

If we were able to dive into her ſecret receiles, 
we ſhould find that the ſmalleſt Ce of graſs, or 
moſt contemptible weed, has its particular op 6 

Wwift. 

Hung on every fpray, on every II ide 

Of graſs, the myrial Jew drops twinxle round, 
Thomſon. 

BuUAnE. . |. zee, Germ. bled, Dutch.) 

7. The ſhirp or flrikiug part of a weapon or 
inſtrument, diftinft from the handle. It is uſually 
taken for a weapon, and fo called probably from 
the likeneſs of a tword Lide to a bude of grafs. 
It is commonly applied to the knife. 

He fought all round about, his thirſty lade 
To bathe in blood of Faithleſs enemy. Fairy Ducen, 

She knew the v. rtuc of her {{:d:, nor would 
Poll te her ſabre with ignoble blood. Dr yd-n. 

Be his this Word, whoſe 6/.d- of braſs diſplays 
1 ruddy gleam; w 15 fe hilt a ſilver blaze. Pope. 

. A brick man, either fierce or gay, called ſo 
in contempr. So we ſay metele for urage. 

You'll find yourſelf miſtaken, Sir, if you'll 
take upon you to judge of thefe blades by their 
garbs, looks, and outward appearance. L.. /irange. 

Then turning about to the hangman, he ſaid, 
Diſpatch me, I pri'thee, this troubleſome ad. 

Prin. 

BAHN of the Shoulder. N n. ſ. The bone called by 

BLADEB"ONE. JS anatomiſts the ſcapula, 
or ſcapular bone. 

He fell moſt furioufly on the broiled relicks of 
a ſhoulder of I commonly called a d. 

Pops. 

To PLADE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To furnith, 

or fit with a Dire 

BLADE D. wdj. [from d.] Having blades or 
ſpires. 

Her filver viſage in the wat'ry aſs, 

Decking with liquid pearl the blad:d gr aſs. 

Sh, pere. 

As where the lightning runs along the ground, 
Nor ee graſs, nor bearded corn ſucceeds, 

But ſcales of 5 if and putrefaction breeds. D- * 

Bi.alx. u. /. [blezene, Sax. bleyn „Dutch. A 
puſtule; a VAR ; a bliſter, 


Itches, I liint, 1 


Sow all th' Athenian boſoms, and the crop 
Je general leproly, Shakeſpeare. 
Botches and þ/.4; mult all bis fleſh imboſs, 
And all his people. Milton.” 
Whene'cr I hear a rival nam'd, 
I feel my body all inflam'd; 
Which breaking out in boils and blains, 
With yellow filth my linen ſtains. Sevift. 
BuaMaBLE. adj. [from im.] Culpable; 
faulty. 
Virtue 1s placed between two extremes, which 
are on both ſides equally Sl. Dryden. 
BLA AL TN ESS. 1. { from EA, .] Fault; 


the ſtate of being liable to blame; culpableneſs; 


fauitinels. 

BuaMaBLY. adv. [from Elamable.] Culpably ; 
in a manner liable to cenſure. 

A proceſs may be carried on againſt a perſon, 
that is maliciouſiy or Ci. 46% abſent, even to a de- 
timtive ſentence. ee 

= BLAME. v. a. [ 67, amcy, F r.] 

. To ccnſure ; to charge with a fault: it ge- 
nerally implies a flight cenſure. 
Our pour 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath, which men 
May 6b/amr, but not controul. Shakeſpeare, 
Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your fate 
Tis true your duty to me it became; 
But praiſing that, I muſt your conduct b,. 
Dryden. 
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Each finding, like afriend, 
Something to lame, and ſomething to commend. 
Pape, 

2. To blame has ufually the particle for before 
the fault. 

The reader muſt not /i me for making uſe 
here all along of the word ſentiment. Locke, 

* Sometimes, but rarely, . 

Tomoreus he / mid inconſiderate raſhneſ;, 
for that he would buſy hiroſelf in matters not be- 
longing to his vocation. 

Kmoller's Hiſtory of the Turks, 

BLAME. n. /. | from the verb. 

1. Imputation of a fault. 

In arms, the praiſe of ſucceſs is ſhajed among 
many; yet the blame of miſadventures is charged 
upou one. _ Haywd, 

They lay the Same on the poor little ones, ſome« 
times paſſionately enough, to divert it from them- 
ſelves. Loa de. 

2. Crime; that which produces or deferiez 
cenſure. 

Who would not judge us to be diſcha rged of 


| all Lame, which are conteſt to have no great tf: ullt, 


even by their very word and teſtimony, in whoſe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſcem ſmall. | | Hooker. 

I unſpeak mine own detraction: here abjure 
The taints and &/ames T laid upon my ſelf, 

For ſtrangers to my nature. Shokeſpoare, 

3. Hurt. Not now in uſe. 

There ith upon his creſt, 
With rigour ſo outragevus te ſmit, 
That a large ſhare it hew'd out of the reſt, 
And glancing down his Winne, from 6/am- Op 
fairly bleſt. Fairy & 

4. There is a peculiar ſtructure . this u ny 
in which it is not very evident whether it be a 
nun Or a verb, but I conceive it to be the wr. 
Jo blame, in French, @ tort; culpable; det; erving of 
cenſure. 

You were to b/:me, I muſt be plain with you, 
To part ſo Aas deln with your wiſe's firſt gift. 

Stu ſpe: Wea 

I do not aſk whether they were miltaken ; 


| 15 whether they were to Liam in the manners 


Still It; 4 "fletts 
Now ave ſhould hold them much 75 blame, 
If they went back before they came. Pri, 
Bus/MErUL. adv. | from blame and full. 1] Crinu— 
nal; guilty; meriting blame. 
Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths 
As blame ful as the executioner ? Shak: pearte 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 
If ever lady wrong 'd her 'ord ſo much, 
Thy mother took into her %. fl bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl. Shake; /pea're 
mr MELESS. adj. | from blame. ] : 
. Guiltleſs ; innocent; exempt from centure 
or peas 
She found out the righteous, and preſerv ed him 
blame. {5 unto God. Wiſdom X. 3. 
The flames aſcend on either altar clear, 
While thus the %,, maid addreſs'd her pray” r. 
Fy« 1. 


Such a leſſening of our coin will deprive great 


numbers of blame! men of a fifth part of their 


eſtates. Lac ds. 

2. Sometimes it is uſed with. 

We will be bl. emeleſs of this thine oath. 

3 il. 17. 

BTA MELES Lx. adv. (fr om be.] Inno- 
cently; without crime. 

It is. the wilful oppoſing explicit articles, and 
not the not believing them when not revealed, o 
not with that conviction, againſt Which he cannot 
blame lily, without pertinacy, hold out, that , will 
bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond. 

BLVUELE SN ESS. u. ,. from le.] Inno- 
cence; exemption from cenſure. 

Having reſolved, with him in Homer, that all 
is chargeable on Jupiter and fate, they infer, with 


| him, ti the blamd-ſfs of the inferior agent. 3 
B LVMH R. u. Y [from blames] One that blames 
or fiuds fault; a cenſurer. | In 


B LA 
Ia me you've hallowed a pagan muſe, 
And denizon'd a ſtranger, who miſtaught 
By. blzmers of the times they marr'd, hath four ht 
virtues in corners. RE Donne. 
BLAMEWO ATH. adj. {from 62m; and wwrtsy. | 
Culpable; blameable; worthy of blame or cen- 
ſure. 2 | 
Although the ſame ſhould be b/:mevorthy, yet 
this age hath forborn to incur the danger of any 
ſuch blame. | | Hooker, 
7 BLANCH. v. @. f blanchir, Fr. es 
1. To whiten; to change from ſome other co- 
lour to white. = 
| You can behold ſuch fights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your checks, 
When mine is blanch d with fear. Shateſpeare, 


t 


Away of whiting wax cheaply may be of uſe ; | 


and we have ſet down the practice of tradeſmen 
who 5/anch it. ü Boy lo. 
And ſin's black dye ſeems *mch'd by age to vir- 
tue. | Dryden. 
2. To ſtrip or peel ſuch things as have huſks. 
Their ſuppers may be biſket, raiſins of the ſun, 
aud a few blanched almonds. Wiſeman. 
3. To flur; to balk; to paſs over; to ſhift 
away. Not now in uſe. g 
The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs 
_ and ands, to qualify treaſon ; whereby every one 
might expreſs his malice--and 5/2nch his danger. 


Lou are not tranſported in an action that warms 
the blood and is appearing holy, to neh, or 
take for admitted, the point of lawfulneſs. Facon. 
To ELAN CH. v. u. To evade; toſhift; to ſpeak 
ſoft. 
Optini confiliarii mortvi; books will ſpeak plain, 
when counſellors blanh, Bacon. 
BLANCUERR. . ſ. [from blanch, ] A 
| ict. 
- BLAND. adj. Lb nd, Lat.] Soft; mild; gen- 
„ 8 
In her face excuſe 
Came prologue ; and apology too prompt; 
Which, with blind words at will, ſhe thus ad- 
dre ſo'd. 
| An even calm | 
Perpetual reign'd, ſave what the zephyrs Bh, 
Breath'd o'er the blue expanſe. Thomſon. 
Jo BLN DIS H. v. a. [6ndicr, Lat.] To ſmooth ; 
to ſoften. I have met with this word in no other 
Paſſage. 85 | 
x Muſt'ring all her wiles, 
With 4/andi/Þ'd parleys, feminine aſſaults, 
Jongue- batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night, 
To ſtorm me over-watch'd, and weary'd out. 
. | Milton. 
Bia'nDISHMENT. u. f. {from GandiſÞ ; blandi- 
tiæ, Lat.] FI 

1. At of fondneſs 
teſture. 

The little babe up in his arms he hent, 

Who, with ſweet pleaſure and bold blandi/hmer!, 
'Gan ſmile, Spenſer. 
Each bird and beaſt, behold | 
Approaching two and two; theſe cow'ring low 
With blandiſtment. Milton. 

2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches. 

He was both well and fair ſpoken, and would 
uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and blandi/hment of words, 
where he deſired to effect or perſuade any thing 
that he took to heart. ts Bacen, 

3- Kind treatment ; careſs. | | 

Him Dido now with 6landiſhment detains; 
But 1 ſuſpect the town where Juno reigns. 


In order to bring thoſe infidels within the wide 
circte of whiggiſh community, neither blandiſp- 
"5 nor promiſes are omitted. : Swift. 

BLANK. adj. | blanc. Fr. derived by Menage 
from All ianus, thus: Albianus, albianicus, bianicas, 
Diana, bianco, blanjrus, blancus, blanc; by others, 
from laue, which, in Daniſh, fignifies ſpining; in 
conformity to which, the Germans have #/ancker, 
to /#;n-; the Saxons, dlæcan; and the Engliſh, 
black, ts whiten,] I ! 

1. White. : 


Bacon. 


; expreſſion of tenderneſs by 


| They thall ſubſcribe them for large ſums of gold. 


Solicitous and Sn, he thus began. 


Milton. 


| was marked with white. Now diſuſed, 


ryden. | 


_— 


BLA 


To the , moon : : 
Her office they preſcrib'd : to th* other five 
Their planetary motions. Milton. 
2. Without writing; unw titten; empty of all 
marks. ' 

Our ſubſtitutes at home ſhall! have 4/ax& charters, 
Whereto, when they know that men are rich, 


Soak e [pea re. 
Upon the debtor fide; I find innumerable arti- 
cles; but, upon the creditor 1142, little more than 
lan paper. Hadiſon. 
3. Pale; confuſed; cruſhed; diſpirited; ſub- 
dued; depreſſed. | 
There without ſuch boaſt, or ſign of joy, 
Milton. 

Adam, ſoon as he heard 

The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amaz'd, 
Aſtonied ſtood, and bart, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax'd. 

ö Milton. 
But now no face divine contentment wears; 
'Tis all nt ſadneſs, or continual fears. Pepe. 

4. Without rhyme ; where the rhyme is Fu- 
cd, or nuſled. 

The lady ſhall ſay her mind freely, or the Z/an+ 
verſe ſhall halt for it. Shak jſpeare. 

Long have your ears been fill'd with tragick 

Darts; 
Blood and 64:2 verſe have harden'd all your hearts. 
| . Alddijon. 

Our 6/4 verſe, where there is no rhyme to 
ſupport the expreſſion, is extreme!y difficult to 
ſuch as are not maſters in the tongue. Aaddiſon. 

BLANK. 1. /. | from the adjective. ] 

1. A void ſpace on paper. 

I cannot write a paper full as I uſed to do; and 
yet I will not forgive a Clan of half an inch from 
you. | Swift. 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained ; which 
has no prize marked upon it. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to S u 
My name bath touch'd your ears. Shkcſpeare. 

In fortune's lottery hes 
A heap of “%, like this, for one ſmall prize. 
Di yden. 
| The world the coward will deſpiſe, 
When life's a but, who pulls not for a prize. 
| | Dryden. 

3. A paper from which the writing is etheed. 
| She has left him 
The blank of what he was; - 

1 tell thee, eunuch, the has quite unmann'd him. 
Dt yden. 

4. A paper unwritten ; any thing without marks 
or characters. | > 

For him, I think not on him ; for his thoughts, 
Would they were 5/an#s, rather than fill'd with me. 

N Shakeſpeare. 
Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, 
Seals a commiſſion to a laut of danger. Shakeſp. 
For the book of knowledge fair, 
Preſented with in univerſal un 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd. 
Nilton. 

Life may be one great Sant, which, though not 
blotted with ſin, is yet without any characters of 
grace or virtue. Kogers 

5. The point to which an- arrow or ſhot is 
directed; fo called, becauſe, to be more viſible, it 


Slander, / 
Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his Sant, 
Tranſports its poiſon'd ſhot. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Aim; ſhot. Not uſed, _ 
The harlot king 
Is quite beyond my 7-m ; out of the % 
And level of my brain. Shokeſpeare. 
| I have ſpoken for you all my beſt, 
And ſtood within the Set of his diſpleaſure, 
For my free ſpeech. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Objet to which any thing is directed. 
See better, Lear, and let me ſtill remain 


| contempt. 


| BLA- 
To BLANK. v. a. | from blavk; blanchir, Fr.] 2 


i. To damp; to confuſe; to diſpirit. 
Each oppcſite, that h ant: the ſace of joy, 


Meet what I would have well, and it deſtroy. 


. : Shake Pearee. 
Dagon muſt ſtoop, and ſhalt ere long receive 
Such a diſcomfit, as mall quite deſpoil him | 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies won on me, . 
And with confation 6/24 his worſhippers. Miltan. 
If the atheiſt, when he dies, ſhould find that 
his foul remains, how will this man be amazed ; 
and Sn | Ti lorſon. 
2. Lo efface; to annul. RY 
All former purpoſes were , nt-d, the gover- 
nour at a bay, and all that charge loſt and cancelicd, 


Spenfſer. 
BAN KE T. z. ſ. [banchette, Fr.} , 
1. A woollen cover, ſoft, and looſely woven, 
ſpread commonly upon a bed, over the linen ſheet, 
for the procurement of warmth. 
Nor heav'n peep through the b/a»4-t of the dark, 
To cry, hold! hold! Shakeſpeare. 
The abilities of man muſt fall ſhort on one fide . 
or other, like too ſcanty a H landet when you are a- 
bed ; if you pull it upon your ſhoulders, you leave 
your feet bare ; if you thruſt it down upon your 
feet, your ſhoulders are uncovered. Templr. 
Himſelf among the ſtoried chiefs he ſpies, 
As from the Cantet high in air he flies. Pope. 
2. A kind of pear, ſometimes written blunguet. 
To BLa'SKET: v.a. [from the noun. }] 
1. Lo cover with a blanket. | 
My face Pl grime with filth ; 


| B/axket my loins ; tie all my hair in knots. S. 


2. To toſs in a blanket, by way of penalty or 
Ah, oh! hecry'd, what ſtreet, what lane, but 
ows 
Our purgings, pumpings, b/ankctings, and blows ?, 
Pope, 


. 

Bf. & K LV. adv. [from blank.) In a blank 
manner; with whiteneis; with paleneſs; with 
confuſion. | a 

To BLARE. v. 7. [blasen, Dutch. ] To bellow, 
to roar, Sinner. 

To BLASFHE'ME. v. a. | blaſphemnn, low 22 
8 1 To ſpeak in terms of impious irreverence o 

Ou, 

2. To ſpeak evil of. 

The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, ; 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurs'd, _ 
And does / % hem his breed. Shakeſ(p. 

Thoſe who from our labours heap their board, 
Bla/pheme their feeder, and forget their lord. Pope. 

To Blas?PHE'ME. v. u. To ſpeak blaſphemy. 

Liver of bl:ſph:ming Jew. Shakeſpeare. 

TI punithed them oft in every ſynagogue, and 
compelled them to b/aſpheme. | . 

BLASPHE/MER. a. /.| from blaſpheme.] A wretch 
that ſpeaks of God in impious and irreverent 
terms. | 
Who was before a 6l:ſphemer, and a perſecutor, 
and injurious. * I Timothy. 

Even that blaſphemer himſelf would inwardly 
reverence his reprover, as he in his heart really 
deſpiſes him for his cowardly baſe ſilence. South. 

Deny the curſt 6/:ſphemer's tongue to rage, 5 
And turn God's fury from an impious age. Tictell. 

Should each 5/aſphemer quite eſcape the rod, 
Becauſe the inſuk's not to man, but God. Pope. 

Bua'sPHEMOUS. adj. | from blaſpbeme. It is 
uſually ſpoken with the accent on the firſt ſylla- 
ble, but uſed by Miliun with it on the ſecond.] Im- 
piouſly irreverent with regard to God. 

O man, take heed how thou the gods do move, 
To cauſe full wrath which thou can'ſt not reſiſt ; 
Bliſpbemous words the ſpeaker vain do prove. 

| Sidney. 

And dar'ſt thou to the Son of God propound, L 
To worſhip thee accurſt; now more accurſt 
For this attempt, bolder than that on Eve, 
And more 6laſpbemnous ? 


Milton, 


A man can hardly paſs the ſtreets, without bay- 
and blaſphemos | 
Tiſlerſan. 


ing dis ears grated with horrid 
oaths and curſes. 
That any thing 


The true / mt of thine eye. Shateſpeaje. | 


that wears the name of a chriſ- 
_— tian, 


Vor. 1. N. 6. 
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tian, or but of man, ſhould venture to own ſuch a 
villainous, impudent, and 6laſphemus allertion in 
the face of the world as this ! South. 

B. als PHrMous Lx. av. from laſobeme.] Im- 
piouſly ; with wicked irreverence. 

Where is the right uſe of his reaſon, while he 
would 6/zſphemouſly ſet up to controul the com- 
mands of the Almighty ? Swift. 

Bri. a'SPHEMY. 1. .. | from bl:ſpbeme.] 

Bloſphemy, ſtrictly and properly, is an offering 
df ſome indignity, or injury, unto God himſelf, 
vither by words or writing. Aylife. 

But that my heart's on future miſchief ſet, 

Y would ſpeak +5/:fphemy, ere bid you fly; 


Intrinſick goodneſs conſiſts in accordumce, and 
fin in contrariety, to the ſecret will of God ; or 


elſe God could not be defined good, fo far as his 


thoughts and ſecrets, but only ſuperficially good, 
as far as he is pleaſed to reveal himſelf, which is 
perfect 5/:/phemy to imagine. 


to blow. | 
I. A guſt or puff of wind. 
They that ſtand high, have many 5% /i, to ſhake 
them. | 


And, if they fall, they daſh themſelves to pieces. 


Shak: ſpearc . 


| Welcome, then, 
Thou unſubſtantial air, that I embrace ; 

The wretch that thou haſt blown unto the worft 
Owes nothing to thy b//fs. Shak-ſpeare, 
Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds, 

Doth looſe or bind their 44% in ſecret cave. 


Far: fax. 


Three ſhips were hurry'd by the ſouthern 4, 


And on che ſecret ſhelves with fury caſt. Dryd. n. 


2. The ſound made by blowing any inſtrument | 


of wind mulick. | 
In peace there's nothing fo becomes a man, 
As modeſt ſtilneſs and humility ; 
But when the glaft of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tyger. Shakeſp. 
He blew his trumpet—the angelick 5 
Fill'd all the regions. Milian 
Tie Veline fountains, and ſulphureous Nar, 
Shake at the baleful b/a/?, the ſignal of the war. 


D; ven. 


Whether tbere be two different goddeſſes 


called Fame, or one goddeſs ſounding two diffe- 


rent trumpets, it is certain, villainy has as good a 
title to a 6/a/t from the proper trumpet, as virtue 
Has from the former. 


fection of any thing peſtilential : from the verb 
Toblafe. 
Job. 


By the % of God they periſh. 
To BLAST. v. a. from the one | 
1. Toſtrike with ſome ſudden plague or cala- 

mity. 


Tou nimble lightnings, dart your blinding | 


flames | 
Into her ſcornful eyes! ina her beauty, 

Tou fenſuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun, 
To fall and 5% ff her pride. Shot. 
Oh ! Portius, is there not ſome choſen curſe, 

Some hidden thunder in the ſtore of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to %% the man, 
Who owes his greatneſs to his country's ruin! 
: £d diſen. 
2. To make to wither. 
Upon this % fd heath you ſtop our way. 


Shake Ppcare. 


And behold ſeven thin ears, and Cle with the 


eaſt wind, ſprung up after them. Geneſis, 
She that like lightning ſhin'd, while her face 
laſted, 


The oak now reſembles, which lightning had 


ud. Weller. 
To his green years your cenſures you would ſuit, 
Not t that bloſſom, but expect the fruit. Dr yd. 
Agony unmix'd, inceſſant gall 
Corroding ev'ry thought, and ing all 
Love's paraviſc. Thomſon. 
3- To injure; to invalidate; to make infa- 
mous. 


He, ſhews him ſclf weak, if he will take my 


Fh. hr hpeare. 


Hammmd. 
BLAST. ». /. {from blepe, Sax. n, Germ. | 


Swift. | 
3. The ſtroke of a malignant planet; the in- 


þ 


1 


þ 


1 


here, and more happy hereafter. 


þ 


* 


| 


Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back. 


Make mingle with your ratt'ling tabourines. 


B LA 


word, when he thinks I deſerve no credit; or 
malicious, if he knows I deſerve credit, and yet 
goes about to blaſt it. | 

4. To cut off; to hinder from coming to ma- 
tur ity. 

This commerce, Jehoſhaphat, king of Judea, 
endeavoured to renew ; but his enterprize was 
bl ijtcd by the deſtruction of veſſels in the harbour 

Artuthnot. 
5. To confound ; to ſtrike with terrour. 
| | Trumpeters, 
With brazen din, 2% you the city's ears; 


Shakeſpeare. 
Bf. VS T NEN T. n. ſ. [from 4a/?.] Blaſt ; ſud- 
den ſtroke of infection. Not now in uſe. 
In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious bli/imerts are moſt imminent. Shakeſp. 
5-40 A ANT. adj. [blutant, Fr.] Bellowing as a 
calf. 
Youlearn this language from the 6/atar! beaſt. 
Dryden. 
To BI A TT ER. v. n. [from blat:ro, Lat.] To 
roar; to make a ſenſeleſs noiſe. It is a word 
not now vied, | 
She rode at peace, through his only pains and 
excellent endurance, however envy liſt to 4%, 
againſt him. | Spenſer. 
BI. AT WERT ION. . to [ blatteratio, Lat.) Noiſe; 
ſenſeleſs roar. | 
BL av. u. .. i albwns] A ſmall white river fith ; 
called alfo a b/cak, 5 
BLAZE. n. ſ. [blare, a torch, Saxon. ] 
1, A flame; the light of the flame: Cure im- 
plies more the light than the heat. 
—The main % se of it is paſt; but a ſmall 
thing would make it flame again. 
| Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 
Ablage of glory that forbids the ſight. Dryden. 
What groans of men ſhall fill the martial field 
How fierce a 6/:2e his flaming pile ſhall yield! 
What fun'ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee ! 


Dryden. 


2. Publication; wide diffuſion of report. 
For what is glory but the Cage of fame, 
The people's praiſe, if always praiſe unmixt ? 


Miller. 


3. Blaze is a white mark upon a horſe, de- 
ſcending from the forehead almoſt to the noſe. 
Farrier's Die. 
To BLAZE. v. n. | from the noun.] 
1. To flame; to ſhew the light of the flame. 
Thus you may long live an happy inſtrument 
for your king and country; you ſhall not be a 
meteor, or a b/2zing ſtar, but ella fixa ; happy 
Bacon. 
The third fair morn now +4/22'd upon the main, 


Then gloſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain. Pope. | 
EE en ; commonly to whiten by expoſure to the 


open air. 


2. To be conſpicuous. 
To BLAZE, v. a. | 
1. To publiſh ; to make known; to ſpread far 


and wide. | 


The noiſe of this fight, and iſſue thereof, be- 


ing blazed by the country people to ſome noble- | 


men thereabouts, they came thither. Sidlucy. 


My words, in hopes to Hure a ſtedfaſt mind, 


This marble choſe, as of like temper known. 


Sidney. N 


Thou ſhalt live, till we can find a time 
To Hage your marriage, reconcile your friends, 


| Shakeſpeare, 

When beggars die there are no comets ſeen; 
The heav'ns themſelves Slaze forth the death of 
Princes. Shakeſpeare. 
But he went out, and began to publiſh it much, | 


and to b abroad the matter. Ma. 


Such muhck worthieſt were to //zze 
The peerleſs height of her immortal praiſe, 
VW hote luſtre leads us. WS 

Far beyond > | 
The ſons of Anak, famous now and la d, 


I walk*d about. Milton. 
Whoſe follies b/2z*d about, to all are known, 


{ So lightning gilds the unrelenting ſtorm. 


Ailton. | ; 


"WL 1 
But, mortals know, tis ſtill our greateſt pride, 


Co 

2, Toblazon ; to give an account of enſigns 
armorial in proper terms. This is not now uſed. 

This, in ancient times, was called a fierce; and 
you ſhould then have 6/azzd it thus: he bears a 
fierce, ſable, between two fierces, or. Peachan, 

BLA Z ER. 1. /. | from blaze.) One that ſpreads 
reports. 

Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd, 
Babblers of folly, and blazcrs of crime; 
His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard, 


When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time; 


Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. 

4 Spenſer. 
To BL Az ON. V. a. [ blazomer, Fr.] 

I. To explain in proper terms, the figures on 


| enſigns armorial. 


King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, 
which I am not herald enough to e on into Eng- 
lith. Addiſon. 

2. To deck; to embelliſh ; to adorn. 

She 4lazons in dread ſmiles her hideous form; 
Garth, 

3. To diſplay; to ſet for thow. 

O tliou goddeſs, 

Thou divine nature! how thyſelf thou % 
In theſe two princely boys! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head. Shat- [ps 
4. To celebrate; to ſet out. DDE 
One that excels the quirk of bg pens, 
And, in th' effential veſture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency. 
5. To blaze about: to make publick. 
What's this but libelling againſt the ſenate, 
And 6/:29nins our injuſtice every where ? SHH. 

BLa'zon. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The art of drawing or explaining coats of 
arms. | 
Proceed unto beaſts that are given in arms, and 


Peacham, 
2. Show ; divulgation ; publication. 
But this eternal lagon muſt not be | 
To ears of fleſh and blood. Shakeſpe 


3. Celebration ; proclamation of ſome quality. 
I am a gentleman—Tl be ſworn thou art; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action, and 
ſpirit, | 
Do give thee five-fold Yu. Shakeſpeare. 
Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude tlie 
312%9n of their exploits upon the company. Cin. 


blazoning. 5 | 
Give certain rules as to the principles of & . 


To BLEACH, v. a. [Hleechen, Germ.] To whit- 


When turtles tread, and rooks and daws ; 
And maidens 6/cach their ſurnmer ſmocks. 
| h Shakeſpeare. 
Should I not ſeek _ ; 
The clemency of ſome more temp'rate clime, 
To purge my gloom ; and, by the ſun refin'd, 
Baſk in his beams, and beach me in the wind? 
Dryden: 
To BLEACH. v. n. To grow white; to grow 
white in the open air. 
The white ſheet bl:aching in the open field. 
| | Shak: ſpeare. 
For there are various penances enjoin'd ; 

And ſome are hung to 4leach upon the wind; 
Some plung'd in waters. 
The deadly winter ſeizes ; ſhuts up ſenſe ; 

Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiffen'd corſe, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt. 
| Thom fs 
BLEAK. adj. [blac, blæc, Saxon.] 
- 2. Pale, s 


I 2. Cold; chill; cheerleſs. 
Fearleſs of danger, like a petty god : 


Intreat the North SEN, a 
To make his Sh winds kiſs my parched lips, 


And are a ſecxet to buntelt alone. 


C. anxille. t 


And comfort me with cold. . 


To 6laze thoſe virtues which the good wou'd hide. 
Stilling fleet. | 


BLZ ON RN. n. . | from blazm. | The art of - 


Shakeſpeares 


teach me what I ought to obſerve in their 5/4207. 


Peacham on Drawing. | 


Dryden. ? 


— 


B L E 


Tho goddeſs that in rural ſhrine 
Dwell'ſt here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 
Forbidding every ( leat unkindly fog 
To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood. 


Ali ltan. 


Her deſolation preſents us with nothing but &/a+ 

and barren proſpects. Addiſon. 
Say will ye bleſs the (a Atlantick ſhore, 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more? Pope. 

BLEAK. n. f. [allurnis, from: his white or bleak 
eolour.] A ſmall river fiſh. 

The b/eak, or freſh water ſprat, is ever in mo- 
tion, and therefore called by ſome the river ſwal- 
low. His back is of a pleaſant, ſad ſea water 

green; his belly white and ſhining like the moun- 
tain ſnow. H#leaks are excellent meat, and in beſt 
ſeaſon in Auguſt. Walton. 

Bur/akNESS. 1. . [from bleak.) Coldnels ; 
chilneſs. | Fog 

The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, 
without complaining of the Cie of the air; as 
the armies of the northern nations Keep the field 
all winter. | : Addiſon. 
BINAEK Y. adj. [from blcak.] Bleak; cold; 
chill. | 

On ſhrubs they browze, and on the blcaty top 


Of rug ed hills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryden. | 


BLEAR. adj. | ae, a bliſter, Dutch. ] 
1. Dim with rheum or water; fore withrheum. 
It is a tradition that &/-ar eyes aitect ſound eyes. 
Bacon. 
It is no more in the power of calumny to blaſt 
the dignity of an honeſt man, than of the Sear 
eyed owl to caſt ſcandal on the fun. L' Fjirange. 
His Clear eyes ran in gutters to his chin; | 
His beard was ſtubble, and his cheeks were thin. 
Dr yd-n. 
When thou ſhalt ſee the ar ey'd fathers teach 
Their ſons this harſh and mouldy ſort of ſpeech. 
OE Dryden. 
2. Dim; obſcure in general ; or that which 
makes dimneſs. 
| | Thus I hurl 
My dazzling ſpells into the ſpungy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with H illuſion, 
And give it falſe preſentments. Milton, 
To BL Tak. v. @, | from the adjective.) 
1. To make the eyes watery ; or fore with 
rheum. f 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the 6-ared fights 
Are ſpectacled to ſee him. Shakeſpeare. 
The Dardanian wives, 
With 5/car-d viſages, come forth to view 
Th' iſſue of th' exploit. Shakeſpeare. 
When I was young, I, like a lazy fool, 
Would bar my eyes with oil to ſtay from ſchool ; 
Averſe to pains. Dryden. 
2. Todim the eyes. 7 | 
This may ſtand for a pretty ſuperficial argument, | 
Ao Clear our eyes, and lull us afleep in ſecurity. i 
5 Raleigh. 
Br.t/arEDNESS. 1. ſ. [from bear ed.] The — 
of being bleared, or dimmed with rheum. 
The defluxjon falling upon the edge of the eye- 
lids, makes a blearedreſs. Wiſeman. 
To BLEAT. v. n. [blætan, Sax. ] To cry as a 
eep. | 


We were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſk i'th' | 


ſun, 
And bleat the one at th? other. Sbale pere. 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe Aar for the lamb. 
| Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
1 on ſweet graſs her C ating charge does 
ie, 
Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. R. ſconnnou. 
Wat bull dares bellow, or what ſheep dares 


( bleat | 
Within the lion's den? | Dryden 
BLEAT. . ſ. [from the verb.] The cry of a 


ſheep or lamb, | 
Set in my ſhip, mine ear reach'd, where we rode, 
he eflowing of oxen, and the at 


Of flec cy ſheep. Chapman. 
Bus, . / (lae, to ſwell, Germ.] A bliſter. 
: ' Skinner, 


Have id, and purg'd me to a ſimple vote. Pope. 


N 


| 
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ELA D. preterite and partieip. {from To bed. 

To BLEED. v. a. pret. Id; I have 6/ed. | ble - 
dan, Saxon.!] | 

1. To loſe blood; to run with blood. 

I 5/::d inwardly for my lord. Shakeſpeare. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country! 

Great fyranny lay thou thy baſis ſure ; 

For goodneſs dare not check thee ! Shakeſp. 
Many, upon the ſeeing of others bleed, or 
ſtrangled, or tortured, themſelves are ready to 
faint, as if they Sd. ; Bacon. 

2. To die a violent death. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to & d to-day ; 

Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play ? 
ope. 

3. To loſe blood medicinally ; as, he bed for a 
fever. 

4. To drop, as blood. It is applied to any 
thing that drops from ſome body on inciſion, as 
blood from an animal. 

For me the balm ſhall 5/:-d, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 

To BLEKD, v. a. To let blood; to take blood 
from. 

That from a patriot of diſtinguiſh'd note, 


BLEIT. I adj. Baſhful. It is uſed in Scot- 

BLATE. land, and the bordering counties. 

To BLE'MISH. v. a. [from blame, Junius; 
from bleme, white, Fr. Skinner, | 

1. To mark with any deformity. 

Likelier that my outward face might have been 
diſguiſed, than that the face of ſo excellent a mind 
could have been thus &/-mhed. Sidney. 

2. To defame; to tar niſh with reſpect to repu- 
tation. 

Not that my verſe would S ih all the fair; 
But yet, if ſome be bad, 'tis wiſdom to beware. 

| | Dryden. 

Thoſe, who, by concerted defamations, endea- 
vour to 5/emiſh his character, incur the complicat- i 
ed guilt of ſlander and perjury. Addiſon. 

BLlE'Misn. u. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A mark of deformity ; a ſcar ; a diminution 
of beauty. 

As he hath cauſed a 5/;/Þ in a man, ſo ſhall it 
be done to him again. Leviticus, 

Open it ſo from the eye-lid, that you divide not 
that; for, in ſo doing, you will leave a remedileſs 
blenaſh, WY, iſeman. 

2. Reproach ; diſgrace ; imputation. 

That you have been earneſt, ſhould be no ble- 
miſh or diſcredit at all unto you. Hooker. 

And if we ſhall neglect to propogate theſe 
bleſſed diſpoſitions, what others can undertake it, 
without ſome blemiſb to us, ſome reflection on our 
negligence ? Spratt. 

None more induftriouſly publiſh the Blemiſbes of 
an extraordinary reputation, than ſuch as lie open 
to the ſame cenſures; raiſing applauſe to them- 
ſelves, for reſembling a perſon of an exalted re- 
putation, though in the blameable parts of his 
character. | | iſon. 

3. A ſoil; tut pitude; taint ; deformity. 

Firſt ſhall virtue be vice, and beauty be counted 


a blemiſh, 
Ere that I leave with ſong of praiſe her praiſe to 
ſolemnize. Sidney. 


Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, 
That clear ſhe died from 5/-7/þ criminal. 
Fairy Quct n. 
Is conformity with Rome a &lemi/b unto the 
church of England, and unto churches abroad an 
ornament ? Hooker. 
Not a hair perifh'd ; 
On their ſuſtaining garments not a 2 e 
But freſher than before. Shakeſprare. 
Evadne's huſband ! *tis a fault 


8 


To love, a llemiſh to my thought. *aller. 
That your duty may no 4/:mi/þ take, 
I will myfelf your father's captive make. Dy. 


Such a mirth as this is capable of making a 
beauty, as well as a lemi, the ſubject of deri- 
ſion. | Addiſon. 

To BLENCH. v. #. To ſhrink ; to ſtart back; 
to give way: not uſcd. | 

| 


But ſhe return'd no more, to 5 his longing dg 


I. E 


Pll obſerve his looks; | 
I'll tent him to the quick; if he but /h, 
I know my eourſe. , Sbateſpearer 
Patience herſelf, what goddeſs ere ſne be, 
Doth leſſer bench at ſufferance than I do. Shake 
Hold you ever to our ſpecial drift ; 
Though ſometimes you do bench from this to that, 
As cauſe doth minitter. f Sbateſpcare. 
To BLENCH. v. a. To hinder; to obſtruct. 
Not uſed. | | 
The rebels beſieged them, winning the even 
ground on the top, by carrying up great truſſes 
of hay before them, to blench the defendants fight, 
and dead their ſhot. Carew, 
To BLEND. v. a. preter. I blended; anciently, 
blent. ¶blendan, Saxon. ] 
1. To mingle together. 
Tis beauty truly 6blext, whoſe red and white 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand laid on. 
Shakeſp-are. 
The miſtion taught by the ancients is too ſlight 
or groſs ; for bodies mixed according to their hy- 
potheſis, would not appear ſuch to the acute eyes 
of a lynx, who would diſeern the elements, if 
they were no otherwiſe mingled, than but - 
ded but not united. Boyle, 
He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majeſty together blend. Dryden. 
The grave, where even the great find reſt, 
And 6/:ndcd lie the oppretior and th' oppreſs'd. 


Popes 

2. To confound. 

The moon ſhould wander from ber beaten way, 
the times and ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves 
by diſordered and confuſed mixture. Hookers 

3. To pollute; to ſpoil; to corrupt. This ſige 
nification was anciently much in uſe, but is now 
wholly obſolete. 

Which when he ſaw, he burnt with jealous fire: 
The eye of reaſon was with rage yblent. Fairy 

Regard of worldly muck doth foully Sd, 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit. Fairy Q, 

The whilſt thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 


And thy throne royal with diſhonour St. Spenſer. 
BLe'xDER. „. . [from To blend.] The perſon 
that mingles. 


BLENT. The obſolete participle of blend. See 
Br xv. 
To BLESS. v. a. preterite and participle, bleſſed 
or bl. [blexpan, Saxon. 
1. To make happy; to proſper ; to make ſuc- 
ceſsful, 
The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice b/:ſ5'd; 
It Heth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Shakeſprare, 
Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a bleſſed time: for, from this inſtant, 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality. Shakeſpeare. 
This kingdom enjoyed the greateſt calm, and 
the fulleſt meaſure of felicity, that any people, in 
any age, for ſo long time together, have been 
bleſſed with. a F Clarendon, 
Happy this iſle, with ſuch-a hero ble/? ; 
What virtue dwells not in his loyal breaſt ? Waller, 
In vain with folding arms the youth aſſay d 
To ſtop her flight, and ſtrain the flying ſhade ; 


ry 
O boſpitable Jove ! we thus invoke, 


 Bleſ; to both nations this auſpicious hour. Dry 


2. To with happines to another; to p 
nounce a bleſſing upon him. 

And this is the blefling werewith Moſes the 
man of God 6l:fed the children of Iſrael, be- 
fore his death. Deute ronamy. 

3. To conſecrate by a prayer. 

He bed, and brake, and gave the loaves. . 

Matthew. | 

4. To praiſe; to glorify for benefits received 
to celebrate. : 

Unto us there is one only guide of all agents. 
natural, and he both the creator and worker of 
all in all, alone to be %, adored, and honoured 
by all for ever. Ilcoter 

2 2 But 


— » 
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But % be that great pow'r, that hath us 


8 (aji'd 
With longer life than earth and heav'n can have. 
8 5 N Dex 5 
5. It ſeems, in one place of S »/, to ſignify 
the ſame as to we; to brandijh ; to fle ih. This 
fignification is taken from au old rite of our Ro— 
miſh anceſtors, who Li a field directed their 
hands in quick ſucceſſion to all parts of it. 
Whom when the prince to battle new addreſt, 
And threat'ning high his dreadſul ſtroke did fec, 
His ſparkling blade about his hend he &7-/?, 
And ſmote off quite his right leg by the knee. 
Fai y Queen. 
Bi +'ss FD. particip. adj, | from To tj; | 
1. Happy; enjoying felicity. 
Bleſſed are the barren. T.uke. 
2. Holy and lappy; happy in the favour of 


Cad. 
Late. 


All generations ſhall call me Cd. 
3. Happy in the joys of heaven. 
| Bieped are the dead which die in the Lord. 
: . | Reveltigns. 
BI 's SED Title. Loni us, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. | 
Bi &'s$rDLy. adv. from d.] Happily. 
This accident of Clitophon's taking, had fo 
Sul procured their meeting. Sid. y 
BLli's5E»xE55S. n. ſ. from 1d. ] 
1. Happineſs; felicity. | 
Many times have I, leaning to yonder palm, 
admired the Hai of it, that it could bear 
love without the ſenſe of pain. Sidney. 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then; he felt hiinſolf, 
And found the ie of being little. SH 
2. Sanciity. | 
Earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in ſingle / // du,. Shak. /. 
3. Heavenly felicity. {| 
It is ſuch an one, as, being begun in grace, 
paſſes into glory, CH, and immortality. South. 
4. Divine favour. 
BL E“s S ER. u. . 6 
or gives a bleiling; he that makes any thing 
proſper. ; | | 
When thou receiveſt praiſe, take it indifferent- 


iy, and return it to God, the giver of the gift, 


or S.eſſer of the action. Tay. 


BL ES SING. . . from 47. 

t. Benediction; a prayer by which happineſ- 
is implored for any one. 5 

2. A declaration by Which happineſs is pro- 
miſed in à prophetick and authoritative manner. 

The perſon that is called, knecleth down be- 
fore the chair, and the father layeth his hand 
2pon his head, or her head, and giveth the 6 /- 
Sug. | Bacon. 
3. Any of the means of happineſs; a gift; 
an advantage; a benefit. | 

Nor are his 4% Jigs to his banks confin'd, 
But free, and common, as the ſea and wind. 

Denham. 

Political jealouſy is-very reafonable in perſons 
perſuaded of the excellency of their conſtitution, 
who beheve that they derive from it the moſt va- 
luable Hg of ſociety. LAcijon. 

A juſt and wiſe magiſtrate is a L/ ing as exten- 
{ive as the community to which he belongs: 4 
tig which includes all other 6leings whatſv- 


ever, thet relate to this life. Atterbury. 
4. Divine favour. | 
My pretty couſin, | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Bleſiag upon you! : 
I had moſt need of ug, and Amen 
Stuck ia my throat. Shak. ſpeare. 
Hort thy father and mother, both in word 
and des, that a 4, ing muy come upon thee 


ali 
from them. , cc. 
He mall receive the “ng from the Lord. 
| | Pſalms. 


5. The Hebrews, under this name, often un- 


derftond the preſents which friends mae to one 


andther; in all probability, becauſe they are ge- 
neraliy attended with %%, and compliments 


from H:ſ;.] He that bletTes, 


4 


L I 


both from thoſe who give, and thoſe. who re- 
Cele. Calmet. 
vod Jacob ſaid, receive my preſent at my 
hand ; take, I pray thee, my 2/127 that is brought 
to hee (on ſis. 
BEST. preterite and participle. | from (/,. 
Pece to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt ! 
*/:jt in thy genius, in thy love too, %% Pope. 
BLI. The prcterite from blow. 
The rcſt fled into a ſtrong tower, wiere, ſec- 
ing no remedy, they deſperately ee up them- 


pow der. Amlles, 

BLEYME. 2». /. An inflammation in the foot of 
a huric, between the ſole and the bone. 

; SEE Tarrier's Dict. 

BiiGcnrT. z. /. [ The etymology unknown. ] 

i. Mildew; according to Sx but it ſeems 
ten by moſt writers, in a general ſenſe, for 
aui cauſe of the failure of fruits. 

I complained to the oldeſt and beſt gardeners, 
who often fell into the ſame misfortune, and 
eltcemed it ſome light of the ſpring. Templ-. 

2. Any thing nipping, or blatting. 


When you come to the proof once, the firſt 
gh; of froſt thall moſt infallibly ſtrip you of all 
your glory. | | L'"Eftrarge. 

70 BH. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To corrupt with mildew. 

This vapour bears up along with it any noxious 
mineral fteams; it then blaſts vegetables, “gt. 
corn and fruit, and is ſometimes injurious even 
to men. Gs Woodward. 

2. In general, to blaſt; to hinder from ferti- 
lity. | 

Mr country neighbours do not find it impoſſible 
to think of a lame horſe they have, or their 
ed corn, till they have run over iu their 
minds all beings. | | Locke. 

But left harth care the lover's peace deſtroy, 


| And roughly þ/:24: the tender buds of joy, 


Let reaſon teach. I.yttellon. 
BLIND. adj. [blind, Saxon. | 
1. Without ſight; wanting the ſenſe of ſee- 
ing; dark. | 
The ind man that governs his ſteps by feeling, 
in defect of eyes, receives adyertiſement of things 
through a ſtaff. Dig by. 
'Thofe other two equall'd with me in fate, 
o were I equall'd with them in renown |! 
31:4 Thamyris, and 6/izd Mzonides ; . 
And Tereſtas, and Phineas, prophets old. Milton. 
2. Intellectually dark; unable to judge; igno- 
rant: with 7s before that which is unſeen. 
All authors o their own defects are Lind; 
Hadſt thou, but Janus like, a face behind, 


| To ſce the people, what ſplay mouths they make; 


To mark their fingers pointed at thy back. Dry. 
3- Sometimes cf. | | 
Blind of the future, and by rage miſled, 
He pulls his crimes upon his people's head. 
Dryden. 


generally with ſome tendency to ſome contempt 
or cenſure. | | 
To grievous and ſcandalous inconveniencies 
they make themſelves ſubject, with whom any 
-/ind or ſecret corner is judged a fit houte of 
%s mon prayer. Hooker, 
5. Not eaſily diſcernible ; hard to find; dark; 
obicure : unteen. | 
There be alio lind fires under ſtone, which 
flame not out; but oil being poured upon them, 


they flame out. Bacon, 
Where elſe 

Shall T inform my unacquainted feet 

In the lind mazes of this tangl'd wood? A7i!ton. 


How have we wander'd a long diſmal night, 
Led through 8/i:d paths by each deluding light. 

| Roſcommon. 

Part creeping under ground, their journey nd, 
And climbing from below, their fellows meet. 


So mariners miſtake the promis'd guſt, 
And, with full fails, on the 67:7 rocks are loſt. 


Dryn. 


{et.es, with a great part of the caſtle, with gun- 


4. Unſeen; ont of the publick view; private: 


Dryden. | 
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A poſtern door, yet unobſerv'd and free, 
Join'd by the length of a 6d gallery, 1 
To the king's cloſet led. Dryden, 

6. Blind Veſſe li. {with chymiſts.] Such as have 
no opening but on one fide. _ 

To BL1xD. v. a. | from the noun, | 

1. To make blind; to deprive of fight, 

You nimble ligitnings, dart your b/indirs flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes! Shak: ſpear, 

Of whoſe hand have I received any bribe 
to Lind mine eyes therewith ? and I will rettore 
t. : I Sammel. 
A blind guide is certainly a great miſchief ; 
but a guide that ind thoſe whom he thould lead, 
is undoubtedly a much greater. South, 
2. Todarken; to obſcure to the eye. 

So whirl the teas, ſuch darkneſs h, the iky, 

That the black night receives a deeper dye, O5. 

3. To darken the underſtamding. 

This my long-ſuffering, aud my day of grace, 
They who neglect and ſcorn thall never taſte, 
But hard be harden'd, 64nd be b/nd:d more. AM, 

4. To obicure to the underſtanding. 

The ſtate of the controverſy between us he 
endeavoured, with all his art, to lind and con- 
found. S/ illin 9 flect. 

BLIND. z. /. © 2) 

I, Something to hinder the ſight. 
_ Hardly any thing in our couverſation is pure 
and genuine; civility catts a ud over the dut;, 
under ſome cuſtomary words. L'Eftrange. 

2. Something to miſlead the eye, or the under- 
ſtanding. | | 

Thete diſcourſes ſet an oppoſition between his 
commands and decrees ; making the one 4 Cd 
tor the execution of the other. ec of Piety. 

To BCIN Prob. v. 2. | from bind and d.] 
To hinder from ſeeing, by blinding the eyes. 

When they had 6/dfo/ded him, they ftruc!i 
him on the face. | „ 

BLi'xpFoLD. adj. [from the verb.] Having 
the eyes covered. 

And oft himſelf he chanc'd to hurt unwares, 
Whilſt reaſon, blent through patlion, nought de- 

ſcried, 6 
But, as a 6/indfold bull, at random fares, 
And where he hits, nought knows, and where he 
hurts, nought cares. Fairy Queen. 

Who blindfold walks upon a river's brim, a 

When he ſhould ſee, has he deſerv'd to ſwim? 
Dryden. 

When lots are ſhuffled together, or a man S- 
fold caſts a dye, what reaſon can he have to pre- 
iume, that he ſhall draw a white ſtone rather 
than a black ? Sou hi. 

The women will look into the ſtate of the na- 


— 


blindfold by a male legiſlature. 
Bui/nDLy. adv. | from 6lind.] 
1. Without fight. 
2. Implicitly; without examination. 
The old king, after a long debate, 
By his imperious miſtreſs 6/ind!y led, 
Has given Cydaria to Orbellan's bed, 
How ready. zeal for intereſt and party, 1s to 
charge atheiſm on thoſe, who will not, without 
ſenſe. Locke. 
3- Without judgment or direction. 
How ſeas and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void ; and, in their fall, 
Were 5/:;ad/y gathered in this goodly ball. De yden. 
BLI N DNMAN's BUFF. . ſ. A play in which ſome 
one is to have his eyes covered, and hunt out the 
reſt of the company. \ | | 
Difſguis'd in all the maſk of night, 
Ne leſt our champion on his flight; 
At blindman's buff to grope his way, 
In equal fear of night and day. 
He imagines I ſhut my eyes again; but ſurely 
he fancies I play at blindman's buf with him ; for 
he thinks I never have my eyes open. Stilling. /ieet. 
BLINJDpN ESS. 2. /. [from e 
1. Want of ſight. 


40. 


2. Ig- 


Lin dn. i. 


tion with their own eyes, and be no longer led. 
Addiſeu. 


Dryd 7% 


examining, ſubmit, and ine ſwallow their non- 


Hidibras. 


1 will ſmite every houſe of the people with 
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2. Ignorance; intellectual darkneſs. 
All the reſt as born of ſavage brood, 
But with: baſe thoughts are into 4%, led, 
And kept from looking oa the lightſome day. 
| : Spenſer. 
Nor can we call it choice, whea what we chuſe, 
Folly and 5/indn:/5 only could refuſe. Denham. 
Whenſosver we would proceed beyond theſe 


ſimple ideas, we fall preſently into darkneſs and | 


difficulties, and can diſcover nothing farther but 
our own blindn. js and ignorance. Locke. 
Bii/xXDNETTLE. 2. J. | ſcrnfuliria.] A plant. 


Pilx5siDE. . ſ. | from 6lixd and fide. ] Weak- 


neſs ; foible ; weak part. 

He is too great a lover of himſelf; this is one 
of his b/ind/ides ; the beſt of men, I fear, are not 
without them. Rs Seift. 

Bui'xpwoRM. x. ſ. cæcilia, from blind and 
ww] A ſmall viper, called likewiſe a flow 
worm ; believed not to be venomous. 

You ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue, 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not ſeen; 7 

Newts and blindworms, do no wrong; | 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shakeſpeare. 

The greater ſlow worm, called alſo the &lind- 
£0214, is commonly thought to be blind, becauſe 
of the littleneſs of his eyes. 

To BLINK. v. . | blincken, Daniſh. | 

1. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 

So politick, as if one eye 

Upon the other were a ſpy ; 

That to trepan the one to think | 

The other blind, both ſtrove to blink. Hudibras, 

2. Toſee obſcurely. 

What's here! the portrait of a 6/in&ing ideot. 

| Shakefpeare. 
Sweet and lovely wall 


Shew me thy chink, to % through with mine 


eyne. Shake/p. Midſum. Night's Dream. 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim ; 
One eye was b/inking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 
Bi1xKARD. 2. /. | from link.] 
1. One that has bad eyes. 
2. Something twinkling. „ | 
In ſome parts we fee many glorious and emi- 


nent ſtars, in others few of any remarkable great- 


neſs, And, in ſome, none but b{:nkards, and obſcure 
ones. Hakewi!l, 
BLISS. „. / blirre, Sax. from bliFapꝛan, to 
reJoice. | 
1. The higheſt degree of happineſs ; bleſſed- 


nefs; felicity : generally uſed of the happineſs of | 


dleſſed ſouls, 
A mighty Saviour hath witneſſed of himſelf, 1 
am the way; the way that leadeth us from miſery 
into þifs. Hooker, 
Pim ſadneſs did not ſpare 
That time celeſtial viſages; yet, mix'd 
With pity, violated not their 4 ß. 
With me 
All my redeem'd may dwell, in joy and 4/:/*. 


2. Felicity in general. | 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing ; 


P|:: is the fame in ſubject or in king. Pope. 


— 7 > ' 
Buss FU. adj. {from bliſs and fall.] Full of 
% happy in the higheſt degree. 

Yet ſwimming in that fea of bliſsful joy, 

He nought forgot. Fairy Queen, 

The two ſaddeſt ingredien-s in hell, are depri- 
vation of the & viſion, and confuſion of face. 

8 ä Hammond. 
: Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
U nmnterrupted joy, unrivall'd love, | 
* fel folitude.. 

© peacetul ſhalt thou end thy 2/ T days 
And teat thyſelf from life by flow decays. Pope. 
15 in the fields I try the ſylvan ſtrains, 

or bluſh to ſport in Windfor's 2% %ful plains. 

I; h Pepe. 

BLUSSPULLY, adv, [ from Hiſsful.] Happily. 

ErSSFULNESS. u. ſ. [from i. ful.] Happi- 
neſs; fulneſs of joy. 76 ee 

To BI. Iss oM. v. n. To caterwaul; to be luſtful. 


Dick. 
BLUSTER. . . Lëcleyſter, Dutch. 
; | 


| Which er when they touch thee. 


Grew. 


Milton. 


Milton. | 


Milton. | 


BLO 

r. A puſtule formed by raiſing the cuticle from 
the cutis, and filled with ſerous blood. 

In this ſtate ſhe gallops, night by night, 

O'er ladies lips, who ſtrait on kiffes dream, 

Which oft the angry Mab with 4% fers plagues, 

Becaufe their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted are. 
Shakeſpeare. 

l found a great 4er drawn by the garlick, but 
had it cut, which run a good deal of water, but 
filled again by next night. Temfl:. 

2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation of a 
film or ſkin from the other parts. 5 

Upon the leaves there riſeth x tumour like a 
bliſter. Vacon. 

To B I“s T EA. v. n. [from the noun.] To riſe 
in bliſters. 
If I prove honeymouth let my tongue % er, 
And never to my red look'd anger be 
The trumpet any more. Shakeſpeare. 

Embrace thy knees with loathing hands, 
Dryden. 

To BLIS T ER. v. 2. : 

1. To raiſe bliſters by ſome hurt, as by a burn, 
or rubbing. | 

Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 

Hath Kr her report. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To raiſe bliſters with a medical intention. 

I 6/:/ter'd the legs and thighs ; but was too late; 
he died howling. IF iſeman. 

BLITHE. adj. | bl:Se, Saxon. | Gay; airy ; mer- 
ry; joyous ; ſprightly ; mirthful. 

We have always one eye fixed upon the counte- 
nance of our enemies; and, according to the 
blithe or heavy aſpect thereof, our other eye ſhew- 
eth ſome other ſuitable token either of diſlike or 


approbation. Hooker. 
Then figh not ſo, but let them go, 
And be you 4/:ithe and bonny. Shak-ſpeare. 


For that fair female troop thou ſaw'ſt, that 
ſeem d | 
Of goddeſſes, fo b/:the, ſo ſmooth, ſo gay; 
Yet empty of all good. Milton. 
To whom the wily adder, Sith and glad: 
Empreſs ! the way is ready, and not long. Mit, 
And the milkmaid fingeth C, 
And the mower whets his ſevth?2. Milton. 
Should he return, that troop ſo %, and bold, 
Precipitant in fear would wing their flight. Pope. 
BLYTHLY. adv. | from Site.] in a blithe man- 


ner. 
BLYTHNESS. u. £ from blithe.] The 
BLYTHSOMNESS. quality of being blithe. 


BLi/THSoOME. adj. from b/the.) Gay; cheerful. 
Froſty blaſts deface 
The 6/:hſome year: trees of their ſhrivell'd fruits 
Are-widow'd. Phiiips. 


ſwell, or make turgid with wind : it has , an 
intenſive particle. 

| His ruce eſſays 

Encourage him, and boat him vp with praiſe, 
That he may get more bulk before he dies. Dryd. 

The ſtrutting petticoat ſmoothis all diſtinctions, 
levels the mother with the daughter. I cannot but 
be troubled to ſee ſo many well-ſhaped Innocent 
virgins b/oat:d 2p, and waddling up and down like 
big bellied women. Addiſon, 

To BLoaT. v.n. To grow turgid. 

If a perſon of a firm conſtitution begins to 
boat, from being warm grows cold, his fibres 
grow weak. Artuthn:t. 

BLoAT. adj. Swell'd with intemperance; tur- 

id. 
, The blaat king. Shak«{b. Hamlet. 

Br.o'aTEDNESS. u. ſ. [from g loat.] Turgidneſs; 
ſwelling ; tumour. 

Laſſitude, lazineſs, bloatedne/;, and ſcorbutical 
ſpots, are ſymptoms of weak fibres. Arvuthner. 

BLo“EE ER. . ſ. [from blab.] A word uſed in 
ſome counties for a bubble. | 5 

There ſwimmeth alſo in the ſea a round ſlimy 
ſubſtance, called a b/abber, reputed noiſome to the 
fiſh. Carew. 

'B1,o/8RERV1P. u. f. {from , or blobber, and 


Wa A thick lip. 


To BLoaT. v. 4. [probably from Sie. To 


rde bloc ade of Olvenza. 


B L O 


They make a wit of their inſipid friend, 
His bl ebberlipts, and beetlebrows commend. 


Bro'sL1iepeED, IJ adj. Having ſwelled or 
BLolnnxklirrrp. f thick lips. rn, 
A blobberſiped ſhell, ſeermeth to be a kind of 
muſſel. _ | 

His perſon deformed to the higheſt degree ; flat 
noſed, and Chi pd. L' Eftrange. 

BLOCK, . /. h, Dutch; She, Fr. | 
| I. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick than 
ong. 

2. A maſs of matter. : 

Homer's apotheoſis conſiſts of a groupe of fi- 
gures, cut in the ſame Cloe of marble, and riſing 
one above another. Addi an. 

3. A maſſy body. | 

Small cauſes are ſufficient to make a man un: 
eaſy, when great ones are not in the way: for 
want of a bet he will ſtumble at a ſtraw. Swif:, 

4. A rude picce of matter; in contempt. 


When, by the help of wedges and bectles, an 


image is cleft out of the trunk of ſome tree, yet, 
after all the ſkill of artificers to ſet forth ſuch a di- 
vine (hel, it cannot one moment ſecure itſelf from 
being eaten by worms. Stilling fleets 
5. The piece of wood on which hats are 
formed. Some old writers uſe 67-4 for the hat 
itſelf. | 
He wears his faith but as the faſhion of his hat ; 
it ever changes with the next beck. Shake/p, 
6. The wood on M hich criminals are beheaded. 
Some guard theſe traitors to the Cc, of death, 
Treaſon's true bed, and yielder- up of breath. 
; S hakeſpear LEY 
At the inſtant of his death, having a long beard, 
after his head was upon the block, he gently drev- 
his beard aſide, and ſaid, this hath not offended. 
the king. Bacon. 
I'll drag him thence, 
Even from the holy altar to the black. Dryden. 
7. An obſtruction; a ſtop. 
Can he ever dream, that the ſuffering for righ- 
teouineſs ſake is our felicity, when he ſees us run 


fo from it, that no crime is bet enough in our 


way to ſtop our flight ? Decay of Picty. 
8. A ſea term for a pully. | 
9. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for ſtu- 

idity. 

5 The country is a deſert, where the good 

Gain'd, inhabits not; born's not unde ſtood; 

There men become beaſts, and prone to all evils; . 

In cities, . Donne. 
What tongueleſs blocks were they, would they 

not ſpeak ? Shakeſp. Richard III. 

To BLOCK. v. a. {hquer, Fr.] | 

1. To ſhut up; to incloſe, ſo as to hinder egreſs ;. 
to obſtruct. 

The ſtates about them ſhould neither by en- 
creaſe of dominion, nor by blocting of trade, have 
it in their power to hurt or annoy. Clarendon. 

They beck the caſtle kept by Bertram; | 
But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. 

Dryers 

2. It has often , to note cloſure. 

Recommend it to the governor of Abingdon, to 
ſend ſome troops to he it , from infeſting the 
great road. | 

The abbot raiſes an army, and Sh up the town 
on the ſide that faces his dominions. Addiſon. 

Brock-HoUSE. . . | from e and houſe. I A 
fortreſs built to obſtruct or block up a paſs, com- 
monly to defend a harbour. 

His entrance is guarded with 8/:c&-houſes, and. 
that on the town's fide fortified with ordnance. 

Carew. 


Rocheſter water reacheth far within the land, 


and is under the protection of ſome biock-huuſes. 


Kalcigh. 

BLock-TIN. . /. [from block and tin.] So the 
tradeſmen call that which is pure or unmixed, and 
yet unwrought. 3 Boyle. 
BLock br. u. ſ. | from b.] A ſiege carried 


on by ſhutting up the place. 
The enemy was neceſſitated wholly to abandon 
8 FTatler. 
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BLO 


Round the goddefs roll 
Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a fable ſoa) + 
Thick, and more thick, the black blockade extends. 
Pope. 
To BuockAwne. v. a. [from tlie noun. ] To Gr 
up by ob{truction. | 
Huge bales of Britiſh cloth hh de the door, 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pope. 


Buo'cKHEAD. a. ſ. [from block and head.] A 


ſtupid fellow ; a dolt ; a man without parts. 
Your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's 
will ; it is ſtrongly wedged up in a blockbead. 
Shakeſpeare. 
We idly fit like ſtupid b/>ctheads, 
Our hands committed to our pockets. Hudibras. 
A blockhead rabs his thoughtleſs ſkull, 
And thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool. Pope. 
: 8 adj. [ from bloc bead. ] Stupid; 
ull. 

Says a b/{zc4beaded boy, theſe are villainous crea- 
tures. | L' Efirange. 
Bock ISH. adj. [from blxck.] Stupid; dull. 

Make a lott'ry, 
And, by decree, let 4/c&/Þ Ajax draw 
The ſort to fight with Hector. Shakeſpeare, 


Br.o'CK1ISHL v. adv. from 6lockiſh.] In a ſtupid 


manner. | 
BL. o'CKISHNESS, #./. [from blockiſh.] Stupidi- 
ty: dullneſs. | 
BL Oo“ RN. . ſ. The firſt forge in the iron 
mills, through which the metal paſſes, after it has 
been firſt melted from the mine. Dic. 
Buo'xKET. #. ſ. [I ſuppoſe for h landet.] 
Our Shut livery's been all too ſad 
For thilke ſame ſeaſon, when all is yclad 
With pleaſance. Spenſer. 
BLOOD. ». p [blod, Saxon.) 
1. The red liquor that circulates in the bodies 
of animals. | 
But fleſh, with the life thereof, which is the 
61,24 thereof, ſhall you not eat. Gene ſis. 
2. Child; progeny. | 
We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another: 
But yet, thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter. 
7 | Shak:ſpeare. 
3- Family ; kindred. 
As many, and as well born hd, as thoſe, 
Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. Shak-/. 
O! what an happineſs is it to find 1 
A friend of our own blood, a brother kind! 


Waller. 


According to the common law of Fngland, in 
adminiſtrations, the whole d is preferred to the 
half (d. Aylife. 

4. Deſcent; lineage. 4 

Epithets of flattery, deſerved by few of them; 
and not running in a5 d, like the perpetual gen- 
tleneſs of the Ormond family. Dryden, 

5- Blood royal; royal lineage. 

They will almoſt 

Give us a prince o' th' Cd, a ſon of Priam, 

In change of him. Shakcſpcare. 

6. Birth; high extraction. 

I am 2 gentleman of S d and breeding. Shak /. 

7. Murder; violent death. - | 

It will have 60d; they ſay, bod will have d. 

She (pe are. 

The voice of thy brother's hid crieth unto me 
from the ground, Geneſi,y iv. 10. 

8. Life. | 

When wicked men have ſlain arighteous perſon 
in his own houſe, upon his bed, ſhall T not there- 
fore now require his 2/4 at your hand? 


2 Sumurt, iv. TI. 


9. For bla. Though his blood or life was at 
ſtike: a low phraſe, 


A crow lay battering upon a muſſel, and could 


nt, for lis $1054, break the ſhell to come at the 
. * E franc. 
19. The carna! part of man. 

Fleih and 4/224 hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven. A.:. xvi. 17. 
tz. Temper of mind; ftate of the paſſions. 

Win von, freat fir, that glory blot, 
Inc 04, which you gain'd in hot? Hudibras. 
i 2. Hot ſpark; inan of fre. 


| 


| God is charity and mercy itſelf, 


| gain time to warm the beer +/ood-hot, which then 


3 L 0 


The fews put divers young I loodt into ſuch a 
fury, as the ambaiſadors were not, without peril, 


Bacon, 


to be outraged. | 
13. The juice of any thing. | 
He waſhed his garments in wine, and his cloaths 
in the 5/o2d of grapes. Geneſis, xlix. 11. 
To B Loop. v. 4. | from the noun.] | — 
1. To ſtain with blood. ho 
Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
And ſcarce ſecure, reach out their ſpears afar, 
And bad their points, to prove their partnerſhip 
in war. | Dryden's Fables. 
He was blyoded up to his elbows by a couple of 
Moors, whom he butchered with his own imperial 
hands. 3 Addiſon. 
2. Toenter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 
Fairer than faireſt, let none ever ſay, 
That ye were blded in a yielded prey. Sp. Sonnets. 
3. To bbod is ſometimes to let blood medically. 
4. To heat; to exaſperate. 2 | 
When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, 
not drenched, or, as it were, Hooded by the atfec- 
tions, Bacon's Apophthegms. 
By this means, matters grew more-exaſperate ; 
the auxiliary forces of French and Engliſh were 
much b ooded one againſt another. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
BLooDb-noLTERED. adj. | from blood and bolter. | 
Blood ſprinkled. 
The 6lood-bolter'd Banquo ſmiles upon me. 


BLOOD-Hor. adj. [from ed and bot.] Hot in 
the ſame degree with blood. | 
A good piece of bread firſt to be eaten, will 


he may drink ſafely. Locke. 

To BLoOoD-LET. v. n. [from blood and /et.] To 
bleed; to open a vein medicinally. | 

The chyle is not perfectly aſſimilated into blood, 
by its circulation through the lungs, as is known 
by experiments in #/50d-letting. Avrbuthnot on Alim. 

BLooD-LETTER. 2. J. Gow blood and let. ] A 
2 oh: waa one that takes away blood medi- 
cally. : 

This miſchief in aneuriſms, proceedeth from 
the ignorance of the b/ood-/:tter, who not conſider- 
ing the errour, committed in letting blood, binds 
up the arm careleſsly. Wiſeman; 

BLoob-s TONE. . f. | h-matites; from blood aud 
fone. ] The name of a ſtone. 

There is a ſtone, which they call the Shd- tone, 
which, worn, is thought to be god d for them that 
bleed at the noſe ; which, no doubt, is by aſtric- 
tion, and cooling of the ſpirits. Bacon, 

The blood. ſtone is green, ſpotted with a bright 
blood red. ; Woodward on Foffils. 

Bi.000-THIRSTY. adj. | from b, and thirfe. ] | 
Deſirous to ſhed blood. TE | 

And high advancing his blzod-thirſty blade, 
Struck one of thoſe deformed heads. Fairy Q. 

The image of God the (-h i have not; for 

Ralcigh's Hiftory. 

BLooD-VESSEL. 2. /. [from blood and 72 
A veſſel appropriated by nature to the conveyance 
of the blood. | 

The ſkins of the forehead were extremely 
tough and thick, and had not in them any blood- 
veſſel that we were able to diſcover. Addiſon's Spect. 

BLo/obFLOWERs #. /. [hemanibus, Lat.] = 
MWlant. 

; BroopGut!LTINESS. . ſ. | from hood and guil- 
ty. ] Murder; the crime of ſhedding blood. 

And were there rightful cauſe of difference, 
Let wer't not better, fair it to accord, 


And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr'd. 
Fairy Queen. 
Bi o'opnouxp. 3. ſ. from he and bind.) A 
hound that follows by the ſcent, and ſeizes with 
great fierceneſs. | | 
Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people : 
Thou zealous, publick 4/o2dbound, hear and melt. 
. Dryden. 
VW here are theſe rav'ning 5/924boynd;, that purſue 
In a full cry, gaping to ſwallow me? | 
Southe; n'ñ Innocent Adult. 


A Boxthound will follow the track of the per- 


Macbeth. 


Than with 6/odgwiltineſs to heap offence, 5 þ 


| 


BLO 


ſoa he purſues, and all hounds the particu!;- 
game they have in chace. Arbuthnot an Aliment, 
And though the villain 'ſcape a while, he feel; 
Slow vengeance, like a 4/o9dhound, at his heels. 
| | Swift, 
Br o/on1Ly. adv. [from bloody.] With diſpog. 
tion to ſhed blood; cruelty, 
I told the purtuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
To- day at Pomfret, Sy were butcher'd. 
Shakeſpeare” Richard III. 
This day the poet, 6/oodily inclin'd, e 
Has made me die, full ſore againſt my mind. 
„ Dryden. 
BLo'ovixess. n. . | from d.] The ſtate of 
being bloody. . 


It will manifeſt itſelf by its 3/>odin:/3 3 yet ſome- 


times the ſcull is ſo thin as not to admit of any. 


 Br.oforLitss. adj. {| from blood. ] 

1. Without blood; dead. 

He cheer'd my ſorrows, and, for ſums of goldg 
The 6/o9dleſs carcaſe of my Hector ſold. | 

| Dryden's A:miids 

2. Without ſlaughter. 

War brings ruin where it ſhould amend ; 

But beauty, with a % d conqueſt, finds 
A welcome ſov'reignty in rudeſt minds. JFalle, 

BLo'opsnep. n. /. | from d and HH. 

I. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many miſchiefs follow cru.l wrath ; 
Abhorred b/0d/bed, and ruwultuous 1trife, 
Unmanly murder, and unth-ifty icath. Forry Q, 

All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in this; 

And this ſo ſole, and ſo unmatchable, 
Shall prove a deadly Ebbe but a juſt, 
Exampl'd by this heinous ſpectacle. 


Shak: ſp. King Tom. 


A man under the traniports of a vehement 


rage, paſſes a differen: judgment upon murder 


and bed, from what he does when his revenge 
is over. South, 
2. Slaughter; waſte of life, 
So by him Cæſar got the victory, 
Through great Hu, and many a fad aſſay. 
Fai y Rue t, 
Of wars and ? Hodſhed, and of dire events, 
I could with greater certainty foretel. 
Dryden's Tyran. Love. 
BLo/oDSHEDDER, n. g. [from ed.] Mur- 
derer. | | 925 
He that taketh away his neighbour's living, 
ſlayeth him; and he that defraudeth the labourer 
of his hire, is a bloodſpedder. Ecclaſ. xxxiv. 22. 
BLoꝰOSHOT. adj. {from ( L and bot. 
BLoo PSO T TEN. f Filled with blood burſt- 
ing from its proper veſlels. . | 
And that the winds their bellowing throats 
would try, 5 
When redd' ning ctouds reflect his ht eye. : 
; < arto, 
Bu DsUCKER. ». /. From lod and ſuck, 
1. A leech; a fly; anything that ſucks blood. 
2. A cruel man; a murderer. | 
God keep the prince from all the pack of you; 
A knot you are of damned {/5-dſuchers * | 
Shakejp. Richard III. 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he Was 
a blxodſ «cher, a murderer, and a parricide. Hays 
BLO“ODWIT. ». /. A fine anciently paid as 2 
compenſation for blood. 
BLOCOUWOK T. z. /. A plant. 
BLOOD. adj. | from bead. 
1. Stained with blood. 
2. Cruel; Murderous : applied either to men 
r facts. | | | 
J By continual martial exerciſes, without blood, 
ſhe made them perfect in that rae 2 8 
0 e light of ear, e of hand. 
e S n King Lear. 
N I grant wo 2 49 8 
i aricious, falſe, deceitfu 
e WEI "Shakeſpeare's Mac b: the 
Thou Fader villain, 


Ii rms can give thee ut. 
2 Than te of Shakc/pea re's Mac beth. 
LS: * Alas? 


Shar p's Sur g. | 


BL O 
Alas! why gnaw you ſo your nether lip? 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame; 
Theſe are portents : but yet I hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
"The &loody fact 

Will be aveng'd ; and th' other's faith approv'd, 
Loſe no reward ; though here thou ſee him die, 
Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Faradiſe Loft. 
| The “ laodieſt vengeance which ſhe could purſue, 

Would be a trifle to my loſs of you. 


Dryden's Indian Emperor. 


Proud Nimrod firſt the +/59dy chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 
| Pope's W. Foreſt. 
BrooDY-FLUX. z. /. The dyſentery ; a diſeate 
in which the excrements are mixed with blood. 
Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, 
and {uppretiting perſpiration, produces giddineſs, 
ſleepineſs, pains in the bowels, looſeneſs, blocdy 
fluxes. Arbuthnot on Ar. 

BLV0DY-MINDED. adj. | from bloody and mind. 
Cruel; inclined to bloodſhed. 

I think you'll make me mad : truth has been 
at my tongue's end this half hour, and I have not 
the power to bring it out, for fear of this 6/o2dy- 
minded colonel. Dryden's Spamſh Fryar. 

BLOOM. ». /. | blim, Germ. lam, Ditch. 7 

1. A bloſſom; the flower wich precedes che 
fruit. | 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on her (lm, extracting liquid ſweet. 

a 5 Peoradiſe Loſt. 
A meclar tree was planted by; 

The ſpreading branches made a goodly ſhow, 
And fuil of »pening (loom was ev'ry bough. Dry. 
Haſte to yonder wooubine bow'rs; 

The turf with rural daiuties {hall be crown'd, 
While opciung 6/995 diffuſe their 1weets around. 

; : Pope. 

2 The ſtate of immaturity ; the ſtate of any 
thing in;preving, and ripening to higher ꝓerfec- 
tion, | ; 

Were I no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 
My youth in 44%, your age in its decay. 

ES Diyden's Aureng 2. 

3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes 
newly gathered. 

4. [Tn the iron works.] A piece of iron 
Wrought into a mats, two fect ſquare. 

To Bloom. v. u. [from the noun. ] 

1. To bring or yield bloſſoms. 

The rod of Aaron for the houſe of Levi was 
budded, and brought forth buds, and #loomed 
bloſſoms, and yielded almonds. Numbers, xvii. 8. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not 
pull off ſome blotfoms the firſt time a tree 
d/;ometh, it will bloſſom itſelf to death. 

x | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. To produce, as bloſſoms. | 

Rites and cuſtoms, now ſuperſtitions, when 
the ſtrength of virtuous, devout, or charitable 


atteetion b/o0med them, no man could juſtly have | 


condemned as evil. Hooker. 
2. Lo be in a ſtate of youth and improvement. 
Beauty, frail flow'r, that ev'ry ſeaſon fears, 
Bloom; in thy colours for a thouſand years. 
| Pope's Epiſtles. 
O greatly bleſs'd with every bl:oming grace | 
With equal ſteps the paths of glory trace. 


BTO Mu. adj. [froom di.] Full of blooms; 
flowery. | 
O nightingale! that on yon Slo ſpray 
Warbleſt at cve, when all the woods are ſtill. 
| f Milton. 
Departing ſpring could only ſtay to ſhed 
Her „lan beauties on the genial bed, 
But left the manly ſummer in her ſtead. Dryden. 
Hear how the birds, on ev'ry bloomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſick wake the dawing day. Pope. 
Bronx. a. . [from #w.] Act of blowing; 
blaſt : an expreſſive word, but not now uſed. 
Out ruſht, with an unmeaſur'd roar, 
Thoſe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps : 
uſhers'to either's blore. Chapman's Thad. 
BLOSSOM. z. J. [ blorme, Sax. ] The flower 


| of ſap. 


Pope's Odvyſſiy. | 


BLO 
that grows on any plant, previous to the ſeed 
or fruit. We generally call thoſe flowers f 
mt, which are not much regarded in themſelves, 
but as a token of ſome folloiving production. 
| Cold news for me: 

Thus are my Selam, blaſted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away. 

| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Merrily, merrily, ſhall I live now, 


Under the eim that hangs on the bough. 


Sha b ſpear.' s Tempeft. 
The pulling off many of the 4/2//ors of a fruit tree, 
doth make the fruit fairer. Bacon's N.tural Hyt. 
To his green ears your cenſure you would fur, 
Not blaſt the 2% m, but expect the fruit. Dry. 
To BLo'ssoM. v. n. | from the noun. } To put 
forth bloſſoms. 
Ihis is the ſtate of man: to- day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow, %s, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon tum. 
| Shak jpeare's Henry VIII. 
Although the figtree ſhail not % /m, neither 
ſhall fruit be in the vines, yet will I rejoice in 
the Lord. Flabd. iii. 17. 
The want of rain at ming time, often o0gG- 
cuſions the dropping oft of the bloiloms, for want 
Morumer. 
75-BLOT. v. 4. | from tir, Fr. to hide. 
1. To 6$literate ; to make writiag inviſible by 
covering it with ink. 
You that are king 
Have caus'd him by new act of parliament, 
To bet out me, and put his own fon in. 


Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot. 
The laſt and greateit art, the art to blot. Pope. 
A man of the moſt underſtanding will find it 
impoſlible to make the beſt uſe of it, while he 
writes in conſtraint, perpetually ſoftening, corect- 
ing, or &/otting out expreſſions. wift. 

2. To efface ; to eraſe. 

O Bertram, oh ! no more my foe, but brother: 
One act like this %, out a thouſand crimes. Dry. 

Theſe ſimple ideas, offered to the mind, the 
underſtanding can no more refuſe, nor alter, nor 
blot out, than a mirrour can refuſe, alter, or ob- 
literate, the images which the objects Pen 

Oc. 

3. To make black ſpots on a paper; to blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens overfull 
of ink, which will ſooner zt, than make any 
fair letter. fcham. 

O ſweet Portia ! 
Hear are a few of the unpleaſant'ſt words 
That ever b/-ted paper. SHH Merch. of Venice. 

4. To diſgrace ; to disſigure. | 

Unknit that threat'ning unkind brow ; 

It las thy beauty, as froſt bites the meads, 
Confounds thy fame. SH. Taming of the Shrew. 

My guilt thy growing virtues did def::me ; 

My blackneſs 8/0:ted thy unblemith'd name. 
Dryden's And. 

For mercy's ſake, reſtrain thy hand, | 
Bl not thy innocence with guiltleſs blood. Rowe, 

5. To darken. : 

He ſung how earth be the moon's gilded wane, 
Whilit fooliſh men beat ſounding brats in vain. 

Cowley. 

BLOo r. n. /. [fromthe verb.] 

1. An obliteration of ſomething written. 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes, be forgot, 
And make of all an univerſal 4%. Dryden's Juv. 

2. A blur; a ſpot upon paper. 

3. A ſpot in reputation; a ſtain; a diſgrace; 
a reproach. 


Make known, 

It is no vicious t, murder, or foulneſs, 

That hath depriv'd me. Shak:ſpeare's King Lear. 
A lie is a foul 6/:zz in a man; yet it is continu- 

ally in the mouth of the untaught. Eccliſ. xx. 24. 
A diſappointed hope, a bt of honour, a ſtrain 

of conſcience, an unfortunate love, will ſcrve the 

turn. Temple. 
4. [At backgammon. ] When a ſingle man lies 

open to be taken up; whence 7 bit @ blots 


| 


Shak: ſpeare's Henry VI. | 


blowing, and looking wildly, 


BLO 


| He is too great a maſter of his art, to make a 
vt which may ſo eaſily be hit. 
Dt yd ' Dedication, i. d. 

BLo rn. a. ſ. [from t.] A ſpot or puſtule 
upon the ſkin. 

Spots and blarches, of ſeveral colours and figures, 
ſtraggling over the body; ſome are red, others 
yellow, or black. Il. u vey. 

To BLoTE. v. a. To ſmoke, or dry by the 
ſmoke ; as b/or:d herrings, or red herrings. 

BLOW. . J. | bt;xv:, Dutch. ] 

1. The act of ſtriking. 

2. A ſtroke, 

A Fre, poor man, made tame to fortune 

laaus, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Sbal . King. Lear. 
A woman's tongue, 
That gives not half ſo great a ble to the ear, 
As will a cheſnut. Shakef. Taming of the Shrew. 

Words of great contempt, commonly finding 
a return of equal ſcorn, blows were faſtened 
upon the moſt pragmatical of the crew. Clurendone 

3. Ihe fatal ſtroke; the ſtroke of death, _ 

Aſſuage your thirtt of blood, and ſtrike the- 

blew. Dryden. 

4. An act of hoſtility ; b/owws are uſed for com- 
bat or war. 

Be molt abated captives to ſome nation 
That won you without blows. _ Shakeſpeare 

Unarm'd if I ſhould go, 
What hope of mercy from this dreadful foe, 

But woman-like to fall, and fall without a %u. 
? P 922 
5. A ſudden calamity; an unexpected evil. 1 

People is broken with a grievous blow. Jerem. 

To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go, 

And *'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. Parncl. 

6. A ſingle action; a ſudden event. 

Every year they gain a victory, and a town; 
but if they are once defeated, they loſe a province 
at a blow. , Dryden. 

7. The act of a fly, by which ſhe Jodges eggs 
in fleſh. 

1 much fear, left with the Su, of flies, 
His brafs inflicted wounds are filPd, Chapman's Il. 

To BLow. v. u. pret. bw; particip. paiſ. 
blown. | blapan, Sax.] 

1. To make a current of air. 

At his ſight the mountains ars ſhaken, and at 
his will the ſouth wind Sh eh Eeccluf. xliii. 16. 

Fruits, for long Keeping, gather before they 
are full ripe, and in a dry day, towards noon, and 
when the wind lebe th not ſouth; and when. tlie. 
moon is in decreaſe. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

By the fragrant winds that & 

O'er th' Elyſian flow'rs. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

2. This word is uſed ſometimes imperſonally 
with it. 

It b]:wv a terrible tempeſt at ſea once, and there 
was one ſeaman praying. L'Eftrange.. 

If it blaaus a happy gale, we muſt ſet up all our 
ſails, though it ſometimes happens, that our na- 
tural heat is more powerful than our care and cor- 
rectneſs. Dryden. 

3. To pant; to puff; to be breathleſs. 7 

Here's Mrs. Page at the door, ſweating and 
Shakeſpeare 

Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
And each ſpent courſer at the chariot 4/ow, Pope. 

4. To breathe. | 

Says the ſatyr, if you have gotten a trick of: 
bl5wing hot and cold out of the ſame mouth, I've 
een done with ye. LEftrants. 

5. To ſound with being blown. | 
| Nor with Icfs dread the loud . 
Ethereal trumpet from on high *gan 6/xv, Par. LAH. 
There let the prating organ u, s 


To the full-voic'd quire below. Mz:!tor.. 
6. To ſound, or play muſically by wind, 
The prieſts ſhall 4/ow with the trumpet. . JV. 


When ye. b/w an alarm, then the camps t!1:t 
lie on the eaſt parts ſhall go forward. Numbcy 3. 
7. To blau over, To paſs away without effcet. 
Storms, though they 6l43w oper divers times, yer” 
may fall at laſt. Bucs Flows. 
Ven 


- 


B L O 


When the ſtorm is Hoon over, 
How bleſt is the ſwain, 

Who begins to diſcover | 
An end of his pain. Granville, 

But thofe clouds being now happily blown over, 
and our ſun clearly ſhining out again, I have re- 
covered the relapſe. Denham. 

8. To blow up. To fly into the air by the force 
of gunpowder. 

On the next day, fome if the enemy's magazines 
El a; and it is thought they were deſtroyed on 
purpoſe by ſome of their men. Tatler. 

ToBLow. 2 a. 

1. To drive by the force of the wind; with a 
Particle to fix the meaning. 

Though you untie the winds, 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
GUN, 
Though caltles topple on their warders heads. 
Macbeth. 
Fair daughter, */ww away thoſe miſts and clouds, 
And let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luſtre. 
Denham. 
- Theſe primitive heirs of the chriſtian church 
could not ſo eaſily b/w of the doctriue of paſſive 
obedience, ' South, 
2. To inflame with wind. 
I have created the ſmith that 5/w:2h rhe chats. X 
Iſetiaß. 
A fire not Hun ſhall conſume him. | Job. 
2. Toſwell ; to puff into ſize. 
No eau ambition doth our arms mcite, 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right. 
King Lear. 
4. To form into ſhape by the breath. 


Spherical bubbles, that boys ſometimes 555 


with water, to which ſoap hath given a tenacity. 
Boyle. 

s. To ſound an inſtrument of wind muſick. 

I hh the trumpet among the nations. Ferem. 
Where the bright ſeraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets . AMillon. 

6. To warm with the breath. : 

When ificles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the ſhepherd (u his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. 

7. To ſpread by report. 

But never was there man of his degree, 
So nuch eſteem'd, ſo well bulov'd as he: 
So gentle of condition v-3s he known, 
That through the court his coutety was borwn, =» 

„ ydtu. 

8. To &l5w wt, To extinouiſh by wind or the 
breath, 

Your breath firſt kindled the dead coal of war, 
And brought in matter that ſhould feed this fire: 
And now tis far too huge to be e ot, 

With that ſame weak wind which enkindled it, 
A Pak ſpe are, 

Moon, Jip behind ſome cloud, ſome tempeſt 


Shakeſp. 


riſe, 
Ard Bare gent all the ſtars that light the ſkies. Dry. 

9. To blow wg. To raiſe or ſwell with bre. uh. 

A plague of ſighing and grief ! it Sow; a man 
up hike a bladder. Shakcſp: are. 

Before we had exhauſted the receiver, the blad- 
der appeared as full as if 64<vnvp with a quill. „ 

It was my breath that 5/-wv this tempeſt , 
Upon your Qubborn uſage of the pope. S. 

An NE bladder gravitites no more than when 
bl:ron wp, but ſomew hat leis; yet deſcends more 
eaſily, ene with lefs refiſtance. G» env, 

10. Tob/nvnp. To inflate with pride. 

Blows g with the corceit of his merit, he did 
not think he had received good meaſure from the 
King. Beacon. 

17. Toblw up. To kindle. 

lis preſence ſo2n 6/cvs ip tht unkinidly fight, 
And his loud guns ſpeak thick like angry mien. 

Dryden. 

12. To move by 42 Patas. 

When the mind finds herſelf very muchinflam- 
ed armed otion, the is too much inclined to think 
that it is Sen ip with ſomething Ciyine within 


terſeil. | adi ſan. | 


The fleſh-fly b/9zv my mouth, 


with in any quotation, 


BLU 


13. To blow up, To burſt with gunpowder ; to 


raiſe into the air. 

The captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the ci- 
ty, approach:d with ſoldiers. ready to enter upon 
blowing : hof the mine. Amvllc;'; Hiſt. f the Turks, 

Their Chi-f lun up in air, not waves expir'd, 
To which his pride preſum'd to give the law. Dr 7. 

Not far from the ſaid well, (bing up a rock, 
he formerly obſerved ſome of theſe. MHoodwad. 

14. To infect with the eggs of flies. I know 
not how this ſenſe belongs to the word. 

I wonld no more endare 
This wooden flavery, than I would ſuffer 
Shakeſpeare. 
Rather at Nilus' mud | 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water-flies 
Boo me into abhorring. 

15. Tablwup», To make ſtale. 

I am wonderfully pleaſed, when I meet with 
any paſſage in an old Greek or Latin author, that 
is not bw upor, and which I have never met 
Addiſon. 

He will whiſper an intrigue that is not yet 
bl;wwn vpn by common fame. Addi / ijon. 

To Bow. . u. {blopan, Saxon. ] To bloom; 
to bloſſom. 

Ve loſe the prime to mark how ſpring 


| Our tended plants, how &/-w;5 the citron grove, 


What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 
Milton. 
This royal fair 


Shall, when the bloſſom of her beauty's eu, 


Sce her great brother on the Britiſh throne. 
Waller. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow 5/505, 

Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows. Gay. 
For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 

And feeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. Pope. 
Bow ER. . ſ. [from .] A meiter of tiu. 
Add his care and coſt in buy ing wood, and in 

fetching the fame to the blowing-houſe, together 

with the Clauss, two or three months extreme 
and increaſing labour, Carew, 

BLow x. The hi paſſive of blow, - 

All the ſparks of virtue which nature had kindled 
in them, were fo Haun to give forth their utter- 
moſt heat, that juſtly it may be affirmed, they in- 
flamed the affections of all that knew them. Sid, 

The trumpets fleep, while cheerful horns are 

bl, 

And arms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone. 

: Po 

Bi.o'wPO1ST, 1. /. A child's play, perhaps like 
7 z hhin. 

Shortly boys ſhall not play 

At ſpancounter or 7/xvp2, but ſhall pay 

Toll to fume courtier. Donne, 
Brow TH. #. . [from he.] Bloom, or bloſſom. 
Ambition and covetoufneſs being but green, and 

newly grown up, the ſeeds and effects were as 

yet but potential, and in the S and bud. 
Raleigh. 

Brow? n. E: A ruddy fat-faced wench. 
J Lo“ WE. adj from blowze. | Sun burnt ; 


high coloured. 


BLU'BBER. „. . [See BLos.] The part of 
while that contains the oil. 
20 Bru'yBER. v. u. | from the noun. 4 To weep 
in ſuch a manner as to ſwell the cheeks 
Even ſo lies the 
2 ing and w tg weeping and b/ubt" ring. 
Shak peare' s Romeo and Judi k. 
A thief came to a boy that was 574g by the 
{ide of a well, and atked what he cried for. 
| CFſlrenge. 
Soon as Glumdialclitch miſs'd her pleaſing care, 
che wept, ſhe 6/455cr'd, and ſhe tore her hair. 
Swift. 
To BIC US BER. v. a. To ſwell the cheeks with 
Weeping. | 
Fair ſtreams repreſent unto me my Zed 
face ; let tears procure your ſtay. Sidn: y. 
The wild wood gods arriv'd in the place, 
There find the virgin doleful, deſolate 
With ruffled raiment, and fair %“ A ſace, 
As her outrigeous foe had left her late. Fairy Q. 


Shak: {peare. 


haps from Cad.] 


B LU 


Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what ſhe 
ſeeks, 


With cruel blows the pounds her Glabber'd 


cheeks. Drydex, 
BLiu'sBERED. particip. adj, [from To eee, 
Swelled ; big; applied commouly to the lip. 
Thou ſing with him, thou bouby ne rer pipe 
Was ſo prophatt'd, to touch that 9/4/6:r'd lip, 
; Ds: vide 4, 
Buu/DGEoN, n. .. A ſhort ſtick, with one end 
loaded, uſed as an offenſive Weapon. 
BLUE. adj. [blzp, Sax. bleu, Fr.] One of the 
ſeven original colours. 
There's gold, and here, 
My 6/u-f ve ins to Kils ; a hand that Ki! 1s 


Hive lipt and trembled Killing. Shat:ſpeare, 
Where fires t thou find ſt umak'd, and heartlis 
unfw opt, 


There pinch the maids as blue as b!lberry. SH. 
O coward conſcience ! how dot thou tick 
me ?-: 
The liechts burn e. Is it not dead midnight 
Cold feurful drops ſtand on my trombling ticitt. 
Shake pr ant 
Why does one climate, and one ſoil endue 
The bluſhing poppy with a crimſon he ; 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet 529 
Py; ? a 
There was ſcarce any other colour fenßtble be. 
ſides red and blue; only the blues, ant pri cipally 
the ſecond le, inclined a little to green, Acorns 
BURBOTTLE. n. fe. [cyan ; from ble and 
bottle. ] 
1. A flower of the bell ſhape ; » ſpecies of 
battle flower. 
If you put 5/uebottles, or r blue flowers, into 
an ant-hill, they will be ſtained with red: becauſe 
the ants thruſt their ſtings, and inſtil into then 


their ſtinging liquor. Rag. 


2. A fly with a large blue belly. 
Say, fre of inſects, mighty Sol, 
A fly upon the chariot-pole 
Cries out, What 6b/uc-baitle alive 
Did ever with ſuch fury drive ? Prior, 
Bi.uE-EV ED. adj.” | from blue andeye. ] Having 
blue eyes. f 
Riſe then, fair 6/e-:4*d maid, riſe and diſcover 
Thy ſilver brow, aud meet thy golden! 988 er. 
e aao 
Nor to the temple was ſhe gone, to mov e, 
With pray 90 the 6lue-ry"'d progeny of Jove. Dryd. 
BL UEUA IKE D. adj. | trom e and ble. | Having 
blue hair. 
This place, 
The greateſt and the beſt of all the main, 
He Quarters to his SJue-harr” d deities. MA. 
BL“ Lv. adv, | from e.] With a blue co- 
lous. 
This *{quire he dropp'd his pen full ſoon, 
W hile as the light burnt %. Swift. 


BLu'reNESS. 2. / [from blue. ] The quality of, 


being blue. 

In a moment our liquor may be deprived of its 
bln ſc, and reſtored to it again, by the affuſton of 4 
few drops of liquors. Heye en Cl. 

BU HE. odj. Big; ſurly ; bluſtering. 

Like thoſe whom ſtature did to crowns preſer, 
Black-brow'd and %, like Homer's Jupiter. 

Dr yarn. 

Br.u/tsH. adj. from Lie.) Blue in a fall 
degree. 

Side ſleeves and gits, round underborne, with 
a 61: 25 tinſel. 

At laſt, as far as I could caſt my eyes 
Upon tha ſea, ſomeu hat, methought did riſe 
Like 4-3/9 milts. Dr ydeme 
Here, ini full light, the ruſſet plains extend, 

There, wrapt in clouds, the bluiſh hills aſcend. 


5 Pope. 

BLV'isUx HSS. n. .. [from de,. A ſmall de- 
gree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude coppe r, a ſolution 
without the bluſh 1:5 that is wont to c man y its 
vulgar ſolutions. Bay le. 

To BI. UNDER. v. n. | $lundcren, Dutch; per- 


i. Ta 


* ihe ie "ts | 


BL U 


7. To miſtake groffly ; to err very widely; to 


miſtake ſtupidly. 
It is a word implying contempt, _ 
It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and an- 
other to blind:y upon the reaſon of it. L. Eftronge. 
The grandees and giants in knowledge, whn 
laughed at all beſides themſelves as barburous and 
inſignificant, yet nd . and ftumbled, about 
th-ic principal concern. © South, 
2. To flounder ;. to tumble. | 
He who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but #rd'rs round about a meaning. 
Pape. 
To BLU'NDER, bv. a. To mix fooliſhly or 
blindly. | 


He ſeems to underſtand no difference between 
titles of reſpect and acts of worſhip : between ex- 


prz:hons of eſteera and devotion; between religious 
and civil worſhip ; for he under and confounds 
all theſe together; and whatever proves one, he 
thinks, proves all the reſt. Stilling flect. 
Bx DER. n. ſ. [fromthe verb.] A groſs or 
ſhameful miſtake. 
It was the advice of Schomberg to an hiſtorian, 
that he ſhould avoid being particular in the draw- 
ing up of an army, and other circumſtances in the 
day of battle; for that he had obſerved notorious; 
baader and abſurdities commuted by writers not 
_ converſant in the art of war. Addi ſon. 
It is our own ignorance that makes us charge 


thoſe works of the Almighty as defects or Hund irs, 


as ill-contrived or ill- made. Der ham. 

Biu'/xDERBUSS, n. . [from Hh. A gun 
that is charged with many bullets, ſo thut, without 
any exact aim, there is a chance of hitting the 
mark, | 

There are 6/-aderbuſſes in every loop-hole, that 
go off of their own accord at the ſqueaking of a 
tiddle. | | Dryden. 

BIN DbPRER. n. . [from blmder.] A man apt 
to commit blunders ; a blockhead. 

Another ſort of judges will decide in favour of 
an author, or will pronounce him a mere b/dcrer, 
according to the company they have kept. JYatts. 

Br.u'xptErnEAD. n. . [from blmder and bead.) 
A ſtupid fellow. 

At the rate of this thick ſkulled under brad, 
every plowjobber ſhall take upon him to read 
upon divinity. L' Fftrange. 
BLUNT. adj. ſetymotogy uncertain. ] 

1. Dull on the edge or point ; not ſharp. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge 
to the blunteſt ſwords. Sidn'y. 

If the iron be bunt, and he do not whet the edge, 
then muſt he put to more ſtrength. 

2. Dull in underſtanding ; not quick. 

Valentine being gone, I'll quickly crofs 
By ſome fly trick, % Thurio's dull proceeding. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

2. Rough; not delicate; not civil. 

Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a L ſtoical 
nature; one day the queen happen cd to ſay, I like 
thee the hetter, becauſe thon liveſt unmarried. He 
anrtwered ; Madam, I like you the worſe, Bacon. 
The mayor of the town came to ſeize them in a 
dere manner, alleging a warrant to ſtop thern. 

| Maꝛtton. 
is not enough your counſel ſtill be true: 

Bl truths more miſchiefs than nice falſehoods 

do. Pope. 
4. Abrupt; not elegant. 

To uſe too many circumſtances, ere one come to 
The matter, is weariſome ; to uſe none at all, is 
front, Bacon. 

c. Hard to penetrate. This uſe is improper. 

find my heart hardened and h- to new im- 
Preſſions; it will fearce receive or retain affec- 
Eons of yeſterday. Pope. 

To BLUNT. . a. from the noun 

7. To dull the edge or point. | 

So ficken waining moons too near the ſan, 

And blunt their creſcents on the edge of day. 

Dryr. N, 
3 Earthy limbs and groſs allay, | 
Vu not the beams of heax'n, and edge of day. 
TR Dryer. 


E cle}. | 


BLU 


He had ſuch things to urge againſt our marriage, 
As, now declar'd, would et my ſword in battle, 
And daſtardize my courage. Dryden. 
2. To creo, or weaken any appetite, deſire, 
cr power of the mind, 
Blunt not his love; 
Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 
By feeming cold. Shakcſpeare. 
BLu'xTLy. adv. | from blunt.] 
1. In a blunt manner; without ſharpneſs. 5 
2. Coarſely; plainly ; roughly. 
I can Keep honeſt counſels, marr a curious tale 
in telling it, and deliver a plain meſſage bluntly. 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 
A man of honeſt blood, 
Who to his wife, before the time aſſign'd | 
For childbirth came, thus Si ſpoke his mind. 
Dryden. 
Buu'xTxEss. n. /. [from blur. ] | 
r. Want of edge or point; dulneſs; obtuſe- 
neſs; want of ſharpneſs. 
The crafty boy that had full oft effay'd 
To pierce my ſtubborn and reſiſting breaſt, 
But till the ni of his darts betray d. Sucking. 


2. Coarſeneſs; roughneſs of manners; rude 


ſincerity. | 
His filence grew wit, his bunu integrity, his 
beaſtly ignorance, virtuous ſimplicity. idney. 


Manage diſputes with civility ; whence ſome | 
readers will be athſted to diſcern a difference be- 
twixt blunts of ſpeech and ſtrength of reaſon. 

| Boyle. 
Falſe friends, his deadlieſt foes, could find no 


Way, n 

But Grows of honeſt ( lunincſi to betray. Dryden. 

Buiu/NTwiTTED. adj. [from blunt and wit. 
Dull ; ſtupid. 

Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. Shakeſ. 

BLUR. ». /. [b, Span. a blot, Skinmer.] A 
blot ; a ſtain ; a ſpot. 3 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great b/ur ; 
a total univerſal pollution. South. 

To BLux. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To blot; to obſcure; without quite ef- 


facing. 
Such an act, 
That 5/urs the grace and bluſh of modeſty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite. Shakeſpeare. 


Long is it ſince I ſaw him; 
But time hath nothing % thoſe lines of favour, 
Which then he wore. Shakefpear:. 

Concerning innate principles, I defire theſe mer 
to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by education 
and cuſtom, be bled and blotted out? Lock: 

2. To blot; to ſtain; te ſully. 

Sarcaſms may eclipſe thine own, 
But cannot b/ur my loſt renown. Hudibras 

To BLUKRT. v. a. ſ without etymology.] Tc 
ſpeak inadvertently ; to let fly without thinking 
commonly with ov: intenſive. 

Others caſt out bloody and deadly ſpeeches at 
random, and cannot hold, but d6/urt orr thoſe 
worde, which afterwards they are forced to eat. 

Hakew:!! 
They had ſome belief of a Deity, which they, 
upon ſurprizal, thus &urt . Govern, of the Tong 4c. 
They bluſh if they un ont, ere well aware, 
A ſwan is white, or Queenſbury is fair. 29.2. 
To BLUSH. v. z. [bl , Dutch. 


1. To betray ſhame or confuſion, by a red co- 


lour on the cheek or forehead. 
I have mark'd 

A thoufand blff-inz apparitions 
To ſtart into her face ; a thouſand innocent 

ſhames, n 
In angel whiteneſs, bear away thoſe bluſhes. 

f Shakeſpeare . 
| I will go waſh : 
And when my face 15 fair, you ſhall perceive 
Whether 1 41. Or no. Shot ſpeare. 
All theſe things are graceful in a friend's mouth, 
which are 5% Hing in a man's own. 

Shame cauſeth Se; bluſhing ie the reſort of 
the blood tp the face; although S“ will be 
ſeen in the whole breaſt, yet that is but in paſſage 


| Statius only the -«ftering of a tyrant. 


Boacor. 


to the face. | Bongo, 


BLU 
F),/> then, but 3/ %% for your deſtruQive 


ſilence, 
That tears your ſoul. Smith. 
2. To carry a red colour, or any ſoft and bright 


colour. 

To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his 5% Hing honours thick upon him. 

” Shak: ſprare. 

But here the roſes hlaſh ſo rare, 

Here the mornings ſmile ſo fair, 

As if neither cloud, nor wind, 

But would be courteous, would be kind. Cra/hiw, 

Along thoſe bing borders, bright with dew. 

* Thomſon. 

3. It has at before the cauſe of ſhame. 

He whin'd, and roar'd away your victory, 
That pages blub d at him; and men of heart 
Look'd wond'ring at each other. Shakeſpear-, 
You have not yet loſt all your natural modeſty, 

but bluſb at your vices. Calamy's Sermons. 

To-BLUSH. v. a. To make red. Not uſed. 

Pale and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er 
T gli and b. fy the cheek Sb | 
o bluſh and beautify the cheek agai akeſpe 

BLus u. n. /. * verb.] Et 4 

I. The colour in the cheeks, raiſed by ſhame or 
confuſion. 5 

The virgin's wiſh, without her fears, impart, 
Excuſe the hib, and pour out all the heart. Pop-. 

2. A red or purple colour. | 

3. Sudden, appearance; a ſignification that ſeems. 
barbarous, yet uſed by good writers. 

All purely identical propoſitions, obvioufly, and 
at firſt b/4/Þ, appear to contain no certain inſtruc- 
tion in them. | Locke. 

Buv'swy. adj. [from blaſb.] Having the co- 
lour of a bluſh. 

Blotſorns of trees, that are white, are commonly 
inodorate ; thoſe of apples, crabs, peaches, ar 
blu/hy, and ſmell ſweet. ; Bacon. 

Stratonica entering, moved a 110 colour in his 
face; but deſerting him, he rela into paleneſs 
and languour, Harvey on Conſumpticnse. 

To BLU'STER. v. #. [ſappoſed from 61 . 

1. To roaras a ſtorm ; to be violent and loud. 

Earth his uncouth mother was, 

And blaß ing Folus his boaſted fire. Spenſer. 

So now he ſtorms with many a ſturdy ſtoure; 
So now his 6/:/”:ing blaſt each coaſt doth ſcour. 

| Spenſer, 
2. To bul'y; to puff; to ſwagger; to be tu- 


 multuous. 


My heart's too big to bear this, ſays a Suffering 
fellow; I'll deſtroy myſelf. Sir, fays the gentle. 
nan, here's a dagger at your ſervice: ſo the hu- 
mour went off. L' Eſtrangr. 

Either he muſt fink to a downright confeſſion, 


ur muſt huff and 6/-fer, till perhaps he raiſe a | 


counter-ſtorm. Government of the Tongue. 
Virgil had the majefty of a lawful prince, and 
: Dryden. 
There let him reign the jailor of the wind; 
Wit! hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjects 
call, | 
Ard boaſt and %- in his empty hall. Dryden. 
Bru! ur. n. [. | from the verb. | 
t. Noar of ſtorms. Tempeſt- F 
The ſkies look grimly, 
And threaten preſent blurs. Shakeſpeare. 
| To the winds they ſet | 
Their corners; when with 6/:er to confound | 
Sea, air, and ſhore. Milton. 
2. Neite ; tumult. 
So, by the brazen trumpet's b/efter, 
Troop: of all tongues and nations muſter. 
5 Scuift. 


3. Turbulence; fury. 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thoſe kin, 
Which in the bl-for of thy wrath mult fall 
With thoſe that have offended. 
4. Bout; boitterouſneis, 
A coward makes a great deal more bᷣluſter than 4 
man of honor. 3 - L' Fftrang., 
* Vot- 1 . A a Brus. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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Br. STERER, n. /. from er.] A ſwag- 

gerer ; 4 bully; a tumuſtuous noiſy fellow. 

BI. VISIT ROS. ad. from blaſts, ] Tumultuous; 

noi. 
The ancient heroes were illuſtrious 
For being benign, and not //irous. Hudibras. 

5 AI. n. ſ. A note in muſick. 

Gamut I am, the: ground of all accord, 

Fm, Bianca, take him for thy lard. Spee. 

B +. erg. A word of terrour ; from Bo, an old 

northeru captain, of ſuch fame, that his name was 
uſed to terrify the enemy, Temple, 

BO'AR. . J. b. qu Saxon; beer, Dutch.] The 

male ſwine. | 
To fly the 4a", before the bur purſues, 
Were to incenſe the 4 to follow us. S. 
She ſped the ht away 3 

His eyeballs glare with fire, ſaffus'd with blood ; 

His neck ſhuts up a thickeſt thorny wood ; 

Hi brittled back a trench impal'd appers. 

; Dizd. H. 

BY AR-SPEAR. n. /. [from bar and ſpcar.] A 

1pcar uſed in hunting the boar. 
And in her hand a ſharp 4oar-ſpcar ſhe held, 

And at her back 2 bow and quiver gay, 

Stuff d with ſtcœel-headed darts. Fuiry Nueen. 

Echion threw the firſt, but miſs'd his mark, 

And ſtruck his 5o27-ſpear on a maple bark. Dryd. 

BOARD. . /. | 6aurd, Goth. bpxd, Saxon. 

1. A piece of wood of more length and breadth 

than thickneſs. | 

With the ſaw they ſundred trees in 69.24; and 

planks. 5 Rali i gli. 

Every houſe has a Bed over the door, whereon 

is written the number, ſex, and quality of the 
perſons living in it. | | Temple, 

Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breath, 

Remoy'd four fingers from approaching death; 
Or ſeven at moſt, when thiekeſt is the board. Dryd. 
2. A table. | from S dd, Welch. 
Soon after wich, three hundred lords he flew, 
Of Britithe bloud, all fitting at his don 
Fairy Queen. 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it; 
At beard he fed not, for my urging it.  Shakeſp. 
F'll follow thee in fun'ral flames; when dead, 

My ghoſt Hall thee attend at 4oard and bed. 

Si . Denham. 

Cleopatra made Antony a ſupper, which was 

ſumptuous and royal; howbeit there was no ex- 
traordinary ſervice upon the Sd. 5 
; Hakewil! im Providence. 
May ev'ry god his friendly aid afford; 
Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres bleſs thy board. 
Prior. 

3- Entertainment ; food. 

4. A table at which a council or court is held. 
Both better acquunted with affairs, than any 
ther who ſat then at that $ourd. Clarendon. 
5. An aſſembly ſcated at a table; a court of 

juriidiction. x 
I with the King would be pleaſed ſometimes to 
be preſent at that 4d; it adds a majeſty to it. 
Bacon. 
6. The deck or floor of a ſhip ; on bed ſignifies 
113 2a ſhip. 
Now +-2».7 to bo the rival veſſels row, 

The billswe lave the ſkies, and ocean groans 

below. Dr yden. 

Our cap: in thonght his ſhip in ſo great danger, 

that he confelied imſelf to a capuchin, who was 
on bourd., Ad: ſon. 

He ordered his men to arm Jong poles with 

marp houks, wherewith they took hold of the 
tackling, witch held the mainyard to the maſt of 
their enemy's ſhip ; then, rowing their own ſhip, 
they cut the tackling, aud brought the mauinyard by 
the bad. | Arbutingt on Geins. 
To BOARD. v. a. [from the noun. | | 
r. To emer a ſhip by force; the ſame as to 
form, uſed of a city. 
I ?ord d the King's ſhip : now on the beak, 

Now in the waſte, the dec E, in every cabin, 

Iflem'd amatement. Stat: jpeare. 


He not inchin'd the Engliſh ſhip to 50rd 
Nor on his guns relies than on his ſword, 


BOA 


From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd ; 
It mits'd the duke; but his great heart it 
griev'd. : 
Arm, arm, the cry'd, and let our Tyrians bord 
With our's his fleet, and carry fire and ſword. 


2. To attack, or make the firſt attempt upon a 
man; af quelgu un, Fr. 
Whom thus at gaze, the Palmer gan to oa 
With goodly reaton, and thus fair beſpake. 


Away, I do beſeech you, both away; 
I'll 42rd him preſently, 
Sure, unleſs he knew ſome ſtrain in me, that I 
knew not myſelf, he would never have #94rd:d me 
in this fury. | 
They learn what aſſociates and correſpondents 
they had, and how far every one is engaged, and 
what new ones they meant afterwards to try or 
toard, Bacen's Hewy VII. 
3- To lay or pave. with boards, 
Having thus 5: dd the whole room, the edges 
of ſome bonrds lie higher than the next board; 
therefore they peruſe the whole floor; and, 


Off. Mavon's Mechumcal Exerciſes. 
70 BOARD. t. n. To live in a houſe, where a 

certain rate is paid for eating. | 
| That we might not part, 

As we at firſt did board with thee, 
No thou would taſte our miſery. Herbert. 
who board in the ſame houſe ; and, after dinner, 
one of our company ſtands up, and reads your 
paper to us all. | Spectator. 
To Buakn. v. 4. To place as a boarder in an- 

other's houſe. | | 


Wages allowed to ſervants to keep themſelves in 
victuals. 
| What more than m \dneſs reigns, 
When one ſhort ſitting many hundreds drains, 
And not enough is left him, to ſupply 
Board wayes, or a t: otman's livery. 
Bol A RUR R. n. . | from br.] A tabler ; one 
that eats with another at a ſettled rate. 25 
Bol aKDING-S COOL. . f. [from board and 
J-hool. } A ſchool where the ſcholars live with the 
teacher, It is commonly uſed of a ſchool for girls. 
A blockhead with n:el »dious voice, 
In 692rding-ſchoy!; can have his choice. Swift. 
Bol als fl. adj. | from boar. ] Swiniſh ; brutal; 
cruel. | 
OY I would not ſee thy cruel nails | 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce ſiſter, 
In his anointed fleth ſtick boariſb phangs. 
| Shakeſpeare 
To BO AST. . n. %, Welch. 
I. To brag; to diſplay one's own worth, or 
actions, in great words. 
Let not him that putteth on his harneſs, hoa/} 


2. To talk oftentatioufly. | | 
For I know the forwardneſs of your mind, for 


which I 52/7 F you to them of Macedonia. 


1 Cor. ix. 2. 
3. It is uſed commonly with of. 
My ſenteace is for open war, of wiles 
More inexpert I 52/7 not. Milton. 
4. Sometimes with in. 
They boaſt ia mortal things, and wond'ring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings. 
| Milton. 
Some ſurgeons I have met, carrying bones 
about in their pockets, bfg in that which was 
their ſhame. Wiſeman. 
5. To exalt one's ſelf. 
Thus with your mouth you have 692/ted againſt 


| me, and multiplicd yaur words againſt me. 


Ext. xxxv. 13. 
To BOA T. v. a. 
1. To brag of; 


to diſplay with oftentatious 
language. 


Walter. 


Denham. 


Fairy Queen. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet.“ 


Shaukeſpearc. | 


where they find any irregularities, plane them 


We are feveril of us, gentlemen and ladies, 


BoarD-WAGES. #. . | from board and wages.] 


Dryden. 


himſelf as he that putteth it off. 11g. 
The ſp'rits beneath, 

Whom I feduc'd, bo. fing I could ſubdue 

Th' Omnipotent. | Milton. 


B O A 


For if I have $22/fed any thing to him of you, 1 
am not aſhamed. 2 Cor. vii. 14. 
Neither do the ſpirits damn” 
Loſe all their virtue, leſt bad nien mould bo 
Their ſpecious deeds. Milton, 
If they vouchſated to give God the praiſe of his 
goodneſs ; yet they did it only, in order to 4 
the intereſt they had in him, Atter bury, 
2. To magnify ; to exalt. 5 


ſelves in the multitude of their riches. 
| Iſalin xlix. 6. 
Confounded be all them that ſerve gravea 
images, that 92/4 themſelves of idols. 
| Film xcvii. 7. 
Boas r. n. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. An expretftion of oſtentatlon; a proud 
ſpeech. | 
Thou that makeſt thy 62/7 of the law, through 
breaking the law diſhonoureſt thou God? | 
| | Koma g, li. 23. 
The world is more apt to find fault than to 
commend ; the Loaſt will probably be, cenſured, 
when the great action that occaſioned it is for- 
gotten. Zh Spe atore 
2. A cauſe of boaſting ; an occaſion of pride: 
the thing boaſted. 
Not Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, 
Nor great Alcmena, the proud 50s of fame. Pope. 
Bo'aSTER. n. ſ. [from boaſt. | A bragger; a 
man that vaunts any thing oftentatiouſly. 
Complaints the more candid and judicious of 
the chymilts themſelves are wont to make of thoſe 
boaſters, that contidently pretend, that they have 
extracted the ſalt or ſulphur of quickfilver, when 
they have diſguiſed it by additaments, Wherewith 
it reſembles the concretes. Hoyle. 
No more delays, vain b9a/ter but begin; 
J propheſy beforehand I ſhall uin: 
I'll teach you how to brag another time. Drydi a. 
He the proud Sher ſent, with ſtern ailauit, 
Down to the realms of night. Pris, 
Bo'aSTFUL. adj. | from boaſt and fall.] Oiten- 
tatious ; inclined to brag. 
Boaſiful, and rough, your firſt ſon is a *ſquire 
The next a tradeſman, - meek, and much a leg 
oh. 


tiouſly. 

We look on it as a pitch of impiety, boa ing to 
avow our ſins; and it deſerves to be conſidered, 
whether this kind of confeſfing them, have not 
ſorae affinity with it. Decay of Viety. 

BOAT. . /. [bax, Saxon. ] 

1. A veſſel to paſs the water in. It is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed from other veſſels, by being ſmaller 
and uncovered, and commonly moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian 


or boat, in which they durſt venture themſelves 
upon the ſeas. Raleigb s: Ejſayie 
An effeminate ſcoundrel multitude ! 
Whoſe utmoſt daring is to croſs the Nile, 
In painted boats, to fright the crocodile. Tate, Juv. 
pacguet boat, advice boat, fly boat. | - 
Bot 10x. 1. ſ. [from boarc, Lat.] Roar; noiſe ; 
loud found. | 
In Meitina inſurrection, the guns were heard 
from thence as far as Auguſta and Syracuſe, about 
an hundred Italian miles, in loud 494t:0ns. 
Derhgm's Phyjico T heolog ve 
BATMAN. I. .. | from boa; and man.] He 
eee that manages a boat. 
Boat ſinen through the cryſtal water ſhow, 
To wond'ring paſlengers, the walls below. Dry. 
That booby Phaon only was unkind, N 
An ill-bred boarman, rough as waves and wind. 
Poier. 
BOAT SW AI N. . . [from boat and ſwain.] An 
officer on board a ſhip, who has charge of all her 
rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, ſails, flags, colours, 
pennants, Se. He alſo takes care of the long- 
boat and its furniture, and ſteers her either by 


himſelf or his mate. He calls out the ſeveral 
5 Bangs 


y 


They that truſt in their wealth, and 4 them- 


Bo/asTINGLY. adv. [from boaſting. ] Oſtenta- 


excepted, to whom the knowledge of the ark . 
came, did find out at once the device of either ſhip 


2. A ſhip of a ſmall. 6ze; as, a paſſage Cc 


o 0 Tema 


B OC 


gangs and companies to the execution of their 
watches, works, and ſpells; and he is allo a 
kind of provoſt-marſhal, ſeizes and puniſhes all 
offenders, that are fentenced by the captain, er 


court-martial of the whole fleet. Harris. 

Sometimes the meaneſt -b47/=u:i1 may help to 
preſerve the ſhip from ſinking. 

HoweP; Pre-eminence of Parliament, 

T5 BOB. v. a. [of uncertain etymology 3 Su, 
deduces it from 6obo, foulith, Span.] 

1. To cut. Junius. Whence boota:!, 

2. To beat; to drub; to bang. 

Thoſe baſtard Britons, whom our fathers 

Have in their own land beaten, ed, and 

thump'd. Shak [penre. 

2- To cheat; to gain by fraud. 

1 have v2vocd is brain more than he has beat my 
bones. | Shatypeare. 
| Live, Roderigo ! 

He calls me to a reſtitution large, 
Of gold and jewels, that I d from him, 
As gifts to Deſdemona. Shakeſpeare. 

Here we have been worrying one another, wit 
ſhould have the booty, till this curſed fox has 
hbovb-d us both on't. L' Ejirange. 

ToBoB. v. . To play backward and forward; 
to play looſely againtt any thing. | 

And ſometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 

In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab ; 

And when ſhe drinks, againſt her lips I Lob, 

And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale. 

Midſummer Night's Dream. 
They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair; 
A birthday jewel %% ling at their ear. Diydin. 

Lou may tell her, 

I'm rich in jewels, rings, and b pearls, 

Pluck'd from Moors ears. Dr yden. 

Boz. n. /. from the verb neuter. ] 

1. Something that hangs ſo as to play luoſely ; 


7-nerally an ornament at the ear; a pendant; an 


ear-1ng. | | 
The gaudy goflip, when ſhe's ſet agog, 
In jewels dreſt, and at each ear a b. Dryden. 
2. The words repeated at the end of a ſtanza. 
To bed, to bed, will be the 4% of the ſong. 
L' Eſtrange. 
2. A blow. PTY 
{ am ſharply taunted, yea, ſometimes with 
Flies, nips, and bobs. Aicham”s School iter. 
4. A mode of ringing, | 
Bon. u. ſ. [bobine, Fr. from Bont ), Lat.) 
A imall pin of wood, with a notch, to wind the 
thread about when women weave lace. 


Phe things you follow, and make ſongs on now, 


ſiould be ſent to Knit, or fit down to 6564125, or 
bonelace. | | Tatler, 

Ho'BBINWORK. ». /. [from {50%in and cork. | 
Work woven with bobbin<. 

Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but 
after the manner of dein. Grew's Mu cum. 

Bo'gcutnky. n. ſ. [from 4205 and cherrv. A 
play among children, in which the cherry is hung 
ſo as to bob agaiuſt the mouth. 

_ Bobcherry teaches at once two noble virtues, pa- 
nence and conſtancy ; the firſt in adhering to the 
purſuit of one end; the latter, in bearing a diſap- 
pointment. £1 buthnot and Pope. 

 Bo'nTarr. n. ſ. [from bob, in the ſenſe of cut. 
Cut tail; ſhort tail. s 
Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Or S/ tike or trundle tail, 
Tom will make him weep and wail. Shab-{p. 
Bysraited. ae. ¶ from b9: til. | Having a tail 
Fut, or hort. 
dere was a bν'd cur cried in a gazette, and 

«ne that found him, brought him home to his 
maſter. LE Eſtrange. 
e u. J. [from bb and wg.] A ſhort 

A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, 

With a $65wig and a black filken bag tied to it, 

Rpt mort at the coach to aſk us how far the 


ages were behind. Spectator, 
5 ik. n. . A fort of linen cloth; a fine 
ran. . D.. 


N 


BOD 


YJexrlET. I % A Kind of long-winged 
Boy/cKkrtinnfy, | hawk. Ds. 
79 BODE. ©. . ſhowin, Sax.] To portend ; 
to be the omen of. It is uſed in a ſenſe of either 
good or bad. 
This 4s ſome ſtrange eruption to our ſtate. 
Hamlet 
You have oppoſed their fulſe policy, with true 
and great wiſdom; what they odd would be a 
miſchief to us, you are providing, ſhall be one of 
our principal ſtrengths. Spratt's Sermons, 
It happen'd once, a bin prodigy ! 
A ſwarm of bees thut cut the liquid xy, 
Upon the topmaſt branch in clouds alight. Dry. 
It fiery red his glowing globe deſcends, 
High winds and furious tempeſts he portends: 
But if his checks are ſwoln with livid blue, 

He lde wet weather by his wat'ry hue. Dryden. 
To BoDE. v. u. To be an omen; to foreſhew. 
Sir, give me leave to ſay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it 6-4: well to you. Dryden 

Bp ENHEN T. n./. {from 6:d:.] Portent ; omen; 
prognoſtick. 
This fooliſh, dreaming, ſuperſtitious girl 
Makes all theſe dn. Shakcſprare. 
Macbeth thall never vanquiſht be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunſmane's high hill 
Shall come againſt him 
— That will never be: 
Sweet bodom mts, good. F bak: fpeare. 
To Bop. v. n. ſa word in Shaketpeare, which 
is perhaps corrupted from 5:2y7.] To boggle; to 


ſtop ; to fail. 


With this we charg'd again; but out! alas, 
Ne l-dvy'd again; as I have ſeen a ſwan, 

With boctlets labour, ſwim againſt the tide, 

: OY Shakeſpeare. 

Bo\prct. u. ſ. [from Lodics.] Stays; a waiſt- 
coat quilted with whalebone, worn by women. 

Her {dice half wav ſhe unlac'd, 

About his arms ſhe lily cait 

The ſilken band, and held him faſt; Prior. 
This conſideration ſhould keep ignorant nurſes 

and diet makers from meddling. Lake. 

Bo/vILEsSS. adj. | from bedy.] Incorporeal ; 
having no body.“ | 

They be and immaterial are, 

And can be only lodg'd within our minds. Dates, 
This is the very coinage of your brain, 
This J creation ecſtaſy 
Is very cunning in. Sl ak-ſpoare. 
Theſe are but ſhadows, 
Phantoms Jad js and vain, 
Empty viſions of the brain. 

BoD fL v. adj. | from 6:dy.] 

1. Corporeal ; containing body. 

What reſemblance could wood or ſtone hear to 
a ſpirit void of all ſenſible qualities, and &od'ty di- 
menſions ? South, 

2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of ſuch as reſorted to our Saviour Chriſt, being 
preſent on earth, there came not any unto him 
with better ſucceſs, for the benefit of their ſouls 
everlaſting happineſs, than they whoſe Ucdily ne- 
ceſſities gave occaſion of ſeeking relief. Hooker. 

Virtue atones for badi defects ; beauty is no- 
thing worth, without a mind. L' Eftrange. 

As clearneſs of the bodi/y eye doth diſpoſe it Go 
a quicker fight ; ſo doth freedom from luſt and} 
paſſion, diſpoſe us for the moſt perfect acts of 
reaſon. Tillotſon. 

I would not have children much beaten for their 
faults, becauſe I would not have them think g 
pain the greateſt punithment, Locke. 

3- Real; actual. 

Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to 5:dily act, ere Rome 
Had circuinvention. Shakeſpeare. 
Bo'vily. adv. Corporcally ; united with mat- 

ter. 

It is his human nature, in which the godhead 
dwells todily, that is advanced to theſe honours, 
and to this empire. Watts. 

Bo/DK1v. n. /. | Hadi ten, or ſmall body, Skinner. ] 

1. An inftrument with @ ſmall blade and ſharp 


' 


Swift. 


— 


| point, uſed to bore holes. 


BOD 


Each of them had Sie in their hands, where. 
with confinually they pricked him. Sidney. 
2. An inſtrument to draw a thread or ribband 
through a loop. 
Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a 5adiin's eye. Pope. 

3- An iuſtrument to drels the hair. 

You took conſtant care 

The bedt:r, comb, and eilence to prepare: 
For this your locks in paper-durance bound. 
Lope. 

BO DT. ». ſ. bod, Saxon: it originally ſigiu- 
fied the l:cight or ſtature of 4 man. | 

1, The material ſubſtance of an animal, oppoſed 
to the immaterial toul. | 

All the valiant men aroſe, and went all night, 
and took the bdy of Saul, and the bores of hi: fons, 
from the wall, Sarnel, 

Take no thought for your lite, what ye ſhall eat, 
or what ye ſhall drink; nor yet for your Hody, 
hat ye thall put on. Matthery. 

By cuſtom, p1 actice, and patience, all difficulties 
and hardſhips, whether of 42dy or of fortune, are 
mady ealy. L' 7.firange. 

2. Matter; oppoſed to ſpirit. 

3. A perſon; a human being; whence /amecbody 
and »2ody. : 

Surely, a wiſe 5-4y's part it were not, to put out 
his fire, becauſe his foolth neighbour, from whom 
he burrowed wherewith to kindle it, might ſay, 
were it not for me thou wouldtt freeze. Heater. 

A detlow'red maid | : 

And by an eminent body, that enforc'd 

The law againſt it ! Shakeſprawe« 
'Tis a paſſing ſhame, 

That I, unworthy Bey as I am, : 

Should cenſure thus ou lovely gentlemen. SBI. 

No body feeth me; what need I to fear * the 
Moſt High will not remember my fins. Tec 

All civility and reaſon obliged every body to ſub- 
mit. Clarendon. 

Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body's life 
may be ſaved, without having any obligation to 
his preſerver. L"Eftrange. 

4. Reality ; oppoſed to repreſentation ; a ſcrip- 
tural ſente. 

A ſhadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Chriſt. Coloſſians 

5. A collective maſs ; a joint power. 

There is in the knowledge both of God and 
man this certainty, that life and death have di- 
vided between them the whole body of mankind. 

: Hooker. 

There were ſo many diſaffected perſons of the 
nobility, that there might a body ſtart up for the 
king. Clarendon. 
When pigmies pretend to form themſelves into 
a body, it is time for us, who are men of figure to 
look about us. Addiſon's Guardian. 

6. The main army; the battle; diſtinet from 
the wings, van and rear. 

The van of the king's army was led by the 
general and Wilmot ; in the body was the king 
and the prince; and the rear conſiſted of one 
thouſand foot, commanded under colonel Thel- 
well. Clarendon: 
7. A corporation; a number of men united by 


ſome common tye. ; 
TI ſhall now mention a particular, wherein your 


{ whole 4ody will be certainly againſt me, and the 


laity, almoſt to a man, on my fide. _ Swift. 
Nothing was more common, than to hear that 
reverend hd charged with what is inconſiſtent, 
deſpiſed for their poverty, and hated for their 
riches.. Swift. 
8. The main part; the bulk: as, the bd), or 
hull, of a ſhip ; the 4ody of a coach ; the body of a ' 
church; the body, or trunk, of a man; the body, 
or trunk, of a tree. h 
Thence ſent rich merchandizes by boat to Ba- 
bylon, from whence, by the body of Euphrates, as 
far as it bended weſtward, and, afterward, by a. 
branch thereof. a Ralti gi 
This city has navigable rivers, that run up into 
the bedy of Italy; they might ſupply — coun- 


triss with fiſh. her. 
| Aaz 9. A 
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e. A ſubſtance ; matter as diſtinguiſhed from 
ater matter, 3 6 

Even 4 metaline / dy, and therefore much more 
a vegetable or awmal, may, by fre, be turned 
uito water. | Boyle, 
10. In geometry.] Any ſolid figure. 

11. A pandect; a general collection: as, a Gd. 
of the civil law; a body of divinity. 5 

12. Strength; as, wine of a good gody. 

Bopy-cLoaTHs. u. /. | from tody and rh. 
Cloathing for horſes that ard dicted. 2 

I am informed, that feveral atfes are kept in 
body-cloaths, and ſweated every morning upon the 
keath. 1d tf 1 
To Bol pv. v. a. from the noun.] To produce 
in ſome form, 

As imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape. 
_ BOG, », f. [boz, ſoft, Iriſh, bogue, French.] 
A marſh ; a moraſs; a ground too ſoft to bear the 
weight of the body. 

Through fire and through flame, through ford 
and whirlpool, o'er 65g and quagmire. She 

A gulf profound! as that Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Caſius old. Ali ton. 

He walks upon bogs and whirlpools; whereſo- 
ever he treads, he ſinks. South, 

Learn from ſo great a wit, a land of b-gs 
With ditches fenc'd, a heaven fat with fogs. Dryd. 

He is drawn by a ſort of ignis fituus, into bogs 
and mire almoſt every day of his life. Waits. 


SH. ejpea re. 


Bod-Wναν EN. 2. f. | from bog and trot.] One 


that lives in a boggy country. 
To BO'GGLE. v. „. from 4ogil, Dutch, a ſpec- 
tre; a bugbear ; a phantom. ] 
1, To ſtart; to fly back; to fear to come for- 
ward. 
You Goggle ſhrewdly ; every feather ſtarts you. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Weſt art and 4-ge le at every unuſual appearance, 
and cannot endure the fight of the bugbear. 
h Grazville. 
Nature, that ryde, and in her firſt eſſay, 
Stood bogglmng at the roughneſs of the way; 
Us'd to the road, unknowing to return, 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 


Dryden. 
2. To heſitate; to be in doubt. 13 
And never bogg/: to reſtore 
The members you deiiver o'er, 
Upon demand. Tdibras. 


The well-ſhaped changeling is a man that has a 
rational fonl, ſay you. Make the ears à little 
jonger, and more pointed, and the note a little 
flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to g. 
| | ee. 

2. To play faſt and loote ; to diſſemble. 

When ſummoned to his latt end, it was no 
time for him to boggle with the world, Ie! 

Bola LER. . f. | from bogg/e |] A doubter; a 
tkimorous man. 

You have been a geber ever. Shakeſpeare. 

Bo. adj, | from beg. } Marſhy; iu ampy. 

Their country was very narrew, low, and 
$ogey, and, by great induſtry and expences, de- 
ended from the ſea. | Arbuthngy. 

Bo'GHouseE. ». /. | from bg and hc. A houſe 
of office. 

BonELA. n. ſ. [an Indian word.] A ſpecies of 
ten, of higher colour, and more aitringent taſte, 
tt. an green tea. 

Coarſe pewter, conſiſting chiefly of lead, is 
part of the bales in which 6chea tea was brought 
from China. Woodward. 

As ſome frail cup of China's faireſt mold, 
the tumults of the boiliag eben braves, 

Aud holds ſecure the coffee's ſable waves, Ticke/!. 
She went from op'ra, park, atlembly, play, 
To morning walks, and pray'rs three hours a-day ; 

To part her time 'twixt reading and oh, 
To muſe and ſpill her ſolitary tea. Pope. 

To BOIL. v. ». | bouilter, Fr. buli, Lat. | 

1. To be agitated by heat; to fluctuate with 
rear. | 

He ſaw there di th. fiery whirlpools, Chapman. 


| 


3 O1 
Suppoſe the earth removed, and placed nearer to 
the fan, in the orbit of Mercury, there the whole 
ocean would boi with extremity of heat. Bentliy. 
2. Yo be hot; to be fervent, or etferveſcent. 
That ſtrength with which my 59:/i2g youth was 
fraught, 5 : 
When in the vale of Balaſor I fought. Dryden. 
Vell I knew, | 
What perils youthful ardour would purſne, | 
That 50177»g blood would carry thee too far. Dryden. 


3. To move with au agitation like that of boil- | 


ing water. ES 

Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide, 
The trembling fins the boi/1ng waves divide. Gay. 

4. To be in hot liquor, in order to be made 
tender by the heat. | 

Fillet of a ſenny ſnake, 

In the cauldron b. and bake. 

g. To cook by boiling: 

If you live in a rich family, roaſting and boiling 
are below the dignity of your office, and which 
it becomes you to be ignorant of. Saul ft. 

6. To boil over. To run over the veſſel with heat. 

A few ſoft words and a kiſs, and the good man 


Shakeſpeare. 


melts; ſee how nature works and bus over in| 


him. i Congreve, 
This hollow was a vaſt cauldron, filled with 


melted matter, which as it oiled over in any part, | 
| ran down the ſides of the mountain. 


Addiſon on Italy. 

To BOL. v. a. To heat, by putting into boiling 
Water; to ſeeth. | | 

To try whether ſeeds be old or new, the ſenſe 
cannot inform; but if vou boi! them in water, 
the new ſeeds will ſprout ſooner. Bacon, 

In eggs boiled and roaſted, into which the water 
entereth not at all, there is ſcarce any difference 
to be diſcerned. Bacon. 

Bol L. u. ſ. See BiL x. * 

Bo'tLARY. 2. ſ. | from To boil.] A place at the 
ſalt works where the ſalt is boiled. N 

Bo'tLER. n. /. [from boil. ] 

1, The perſon that boils any thing. 

That ſuch alterations of terreſtrial matter are 
not impoſſible, ſeems evident from that notable 
practice of the boilers of ſalt-petre. Boyle. 

2. The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 


This coffee-room is much frequented ; and there | 


are generally ſeveral pots and 60:/:r5 before the 
fire. | : Woodward, 
BO'ISTEROUS. adj. [ by/er, furious, Dutch. 
I. Violent; loud; roaring ; ſtormy. 
By a divine inſtinct, mens minds miſtruſt 
Enſuing danger; as by proof we ſee 
The waters ſwell before a boiterozs ſtorm. 
Shakefpeare. 
As when loud winds a well-grown oak would 
rend i 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a 65/7 rous found 
Scatter his leaves, and ftrew them on the ground. 
 #Faller. 
2. Turbulent ; tumultuous ; furious. 
Spirit of peace, 


Wherefore do you to ill tranſlate yourſelf * 


Out of the ſpeech of peace, th:t bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harth and b-1/reus tongue of war? Shatef. 
His ſweetneſs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the &c/”rous moods 
That ignorant greatneſs practiſeth. Ben Jon ſon. 
God, into the hands of their deliverer, 
Puts invincible might, | 
To quell the mighty of the earth, th' oppreſſor, 
The brute and % round force of violent men. 
| | Milton. 
Still muſt I beg thee not to name Sempronius: 
Lucia, I like not that loud e, man. Addiſon. 
3. Unwieldy ; clumſily violent. 
His bo/terous club, fo buried in the ground, 
He could not rearen up again ſo light, 
But that the knight him at advantage f-1ind. 
| Fairy Nucen. 
4. It is uſed by Yoodsvard of heat; violent. 
When the ſur hath garted a greater ſtrength, 
the heat becomes woo powerful and b27Aerous for 
them. Natural Hiſtory. 


B O . 


Bois TERMS Lv. adv. | from boiſterous.) Vio- 
lently ; tumultuouſſy. | 

A ſceptre [natch'd with an unruly han, 
Mult be as 69i/terou/[p maintain'd, as gain'd. S 
| Thoſe are all remains of the uaivertal delus:, 
when the water of the ocean, being bci 


moveable bodies. IF rdious dl, 
Another faculty of the int ellect comes 27-1 /y 
in, and wakes me from fo pleating a dreim. Sf, 
Bo'ts TEROUSNESS. . . | from boiſterors.} Ih. 
fate or quality of being boiſterous 3 tumultuous. 
neſs ; turbulence. 
Bo'LARY-. adj. [from .] Partaking of the nz. 
ture of bole or clay. | 
A weak and inanimate kind of loadſtone, wick 


| 2 few magnetical lines, but chiefly contiſting oi 


a bolary and claminy ſubſtance. 

es Brovn's Vulgar Errour;. 

BOLD. adj. | bald, Saxon. ] / 

I. Daring ; brave; ſtout; courageous ; mag- 
nanimous ; fearleſs; unrepid. 

The wicked flee when no man purſueth : but 
the righteous are b as a hon. Proverbs. 

I have ſeen the councils of a noble country gro 
bold, or timorous, according to the fits of bus 
good or ill health that managed them. Temple. 

2. Executed with ſpirit, and without mean 
caution. | 

Theſe, nervous, Gold ; 

miſs. 

The cathedrat church is a very 6-9/7 work, and 

a maſter-piece of Gothick architecture. 
Addiſen on Lily. 

3. Confident ; not ſcrupulous ; not timorous. 

We were bold in our God to ſpeak unto vu 
the goſpel of God with much contention. 1 Theſ/a!. 
I can be bold to ſay, that this age is adorned 
with ſome men of that judgment, that they could 


open new and undiſcovered ways to e ah 
| ; K. 


thoſe, languid and re- 


4. Impndent ; rude. | 
In thy proſperity he will be as thyſelf, and will 
be bold over thy ſervants. If thou be brought 
low, he will be againſt thee. ' Feels). 
5. Licentious ; ſuch. as ſhew great liberty o“ 
fiction, or expreiſion. ; i 
The figures are bod even to temerity. Cow!cy, 
Which no eld tales of gods or monſters ſwell, 
But human paſſions, ſuch as with us dwell. Waller. 
6. Standing out to the view; triking to the 
eye. 5 
Catachreſes and hyperboles are to be uſed judie 
ciouſly, and placed in poetry, as heightnings ard 
ſaadows in painting, ta make the Agure % d, 
and cauſe it to ſtand orf to fight. Dr des. 
7. Oren; ſmooth; even; level: afailor's term, 
Her dominions have u accellible corfts. Foc, 
8. To make Boll. To take freedoms : a phraie 
not grammaticat, though common. 7 5. Cad 15 
better; as, I was told to tell the houſe that fcan- 
dalous livinge mae ſcandalous miniſters. Rud rerd. 
I bave de $047 to fend to your wife; 
My ſuit is, that ſhe wilt} to Deidemona 
Procure me ſome acceſs. Shak (peares 
Making ſo bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unieal | 
Their grand commiffion. Shakeſpear?, 
And were y' as good as George a Green, | 
I ſhall make bold to turn agen. Hud:bras. 
I durit not nt thus bod with Ovid, leſt ſome 
future Milbuurn ſhould arte. Dryden. 
Some men have the fortune to be eſteemed 


| wits, only for mug bold to ſcoff at theſe things, 


which the greateſt part of mankind reverence. 
| | Tilo jon. 
To BODEN. v. a. [from bold; ] To make bold; 
to give confidence. : 
Quick inventers, and für ready ſpeakers, being 
boldened with their preſent abilities, to ſay more, 
and perchance better too, at the ſudden, for that 
preſent, than any other can do, uſe leſs help. e 
diligence and ſtudy. Aſcham s Echooln zee 


I am much too vent'rous, 


Int ing of your patience, but am told d 
ee ee e 5 5 Shateſfeas. 


Under your promis'd pardon. 


turned out upon the earth, bore along with i a 
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2. Exemption from caution, 


„„ £2 


BOLD ACE. nf. [from bold and face. Impu- | 


dence; ſaucineſs : a term of reproach and repre- 
henſion. 5 | 
How, now, boldface / cries an old trot5 ſirrah, 


we eat our own hens, I'd have you know; what 


you ent, you ſteal. L'Ffirange. 


Bol bFACED. adj. | from bot and face.) Im- 


pudent. a 
I have ſeen thoſe ſillieſt of creatures; and, 
feeing their rare works, I have feen enough to 
confute all the Lol/dfaced atheiſts of this age 
= Bramialt againſi Hobbes, 
Borniy. adv. | from bod. | 
1. Ina boid manner ; with courage ; withſpirit. 


Thus we may 6-ld!y ſpeak, being ftrengthened | | 
I'll fetch clean ftraw to make a ſoldier's bed. Cay. 


with the example of ſo reverend a prelate. Hooker. 

I ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſubject ſpeaks, 
Stirr'd up by heav'n, thus boldly for his king. 

: Shakeſpeare. 

2. It may perhaps be ſometimes uſed in a bad 
ſenſe, for impudently, 

Bo'LDNESS. u. J. | from Sold. 

1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity ; ſpirit ; for- 
titude ; magnanimity ; daringneſs. 
Her horſe ſhe rid ſo, as might ſhew a fearful 
bo!dneſ;, daring to do that, which ſhe knew not 
how to do. Sidney, 
and ſcrupulous 
nicety, 


The boldneſs of the figures is to be hidden, ſome- 


rimes by the addreſs of the poet, that = may 
work their effect upon the mind. _ rydon. 
3. Freedom; libertʒ. 
Grtat is my Coda, of ſpeech toward you; great 
is my glorying in you. 2 Corinthians. 
4. Confident truſt in God. | | 
Our fear excludeth not that Cc] which be- 
cometh ſaints. | Hooker. 
We have boldneſs and acceſs with confidence, by 
the faith of him. Fph:jtans. 
Having therefore þc/dneſs to enter into the ho- 
lieſt by the blood of Jeſus. Hel reuss. 
5. Aſſurance; freedom from baſhfulnefs ; con- 
fident mien. 6 
Wonderful is the cafe of boldneſs in civil buſineſs; 
what firſt? Bo/dn;/;s, What ſecond and third? 
Boldneſs, And yet boldneſs is a child of ignorance, 
and baſeneſs, far inferiour to other parts. Pacon. 
Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could not 
charge thee . . 


Witch fuch a gallant Solilreſs: if 'twere thine, 


Thou couldſt not hear't with ſuch a filent ſcorn. 
Denham. 
His diſtance, though it does not inſtruct tim to 
think wiſer than other princes, yet it helps him to 
tpeak with more &-/dnefs what he thinks. Temple. 
_ Boldneſs is the power to ſpeak or do what we 
intend, before others, without fear or diſorder, 
| Lecke. 
6. Impudence. 
That moderation, which uſeth to ſuppreſs $9/a- 
1 % and to make them conquer that ſuffer. Io ter. 
BOLE. u. /. | 
1. The body or trunk of a tree. | 
All fell upon the high-bair'd oaks, and down 
their curled brows 
Fell buſtling to the earth; and up went all the 
Be, and boughs. Ch.pman, 
But when the ſmoother 5% from knots is free, 
We make a deep inciſion in the tree. Dryden. 
View well this tree, the queen of all the grove ; 
How vaſt her Sli, how wide her arms are ſpread; 
How high above the reſt ſhe ſhoots her head! 
Dry den. 
2. A Kind of earth. 
Bel Armeniack is an aſtringent earth, which tages 
ns name from Armenia, the country from which 
we have it. Woodward, 
. A meaſure of corn, containing ſix buſhels. 
Of good barley put eight 5e, that is, about fix 
Engliſh quarters in a ſtone trough. Mortimer. 
BLIS. n. . Latin. | 


Felis is a great fiery ball, ſwiftly hurried through 
the air, and generally drawing a tail after it. Ari- 
ſtotle calls it capra. There have often been im- 
menſe balls of this kind. 


„ 


þ 


| 


| 


Muſchenbroeck. 
j 


BOL 


of flax. s 
To BOLL. v. n, [from the noun. ] To riſe in a 
ſtalk. 


the barley was in the ear, and the flax was (oled. 
Exodus. 
BO/LSTER. . /. { bolytne, Sax. bolfer, Dutch.) 
r. Something laid on the bed, to raiſe and ſup- 
port the head ; commonly a bag filled with down 
or feathers. 
Perhaps ſome cold bank is her £9///er now, 
Or 'gainſt the rugged bark of ſome broad elm 
Lean her unpillow'd head. Milton. 
This arm ſhall be a 4% for thy bead; 


2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any preſfure, or 
fill up any vacuity. 
Up goes her hand, and off the ſlips 
The Lolſters that tupply her hips. Swift. 
2. A pad, or compreſs to be laid on a wound. 
The bandage is the girt, Which h.th a 20% er in 
the middle, and the ends tacked: firmly toge- 
ther. | | Venn. 
4. [In horſemanſhip.] 
The 55%ſters of a ſaddle are thoſe parts raifed 

upon the bows, to hold the rider's thigh. 
Farricr's Dif. 

To Bo'/LSTFR. v. a. [from the noun. | 

1. To ſupport the head with a bolſter, 

2. Fo aftord a bed to. 

Mortal eyes do ſee them Golfer, | 
More than their own. S$h..keſpeure's Othello. 

3- To hold wounds together with a compreſs. 

The practice of bs{ſ/ering the cheeks forward, 
does little ſervice to the wound, and is very uneaſy 
to the patient. bf Sharp. 

4. To ſupport; to hold up; to maintain. This 
is now an expreſſion ſomewhat coarſe and ob- 
ſolete. 

We may be made wifer by the publick per- 
ſuaſions grafted in men's minds, ſo they be uted 
to further the truth, not to bo//fer errour. Hooker. 

The lawyer ſets his tongue to fale for the 
bol/tering out of unjuſt cauſes. Hakewill. 

It was the way of many to ber up their crazy, 
doating conſciences with confidences. South. 

BOLT. 2. g. [ boult, Dutch ; Ri. 

1. An arrow; a dart ſhot from a croſsbow. 

Yet mark'd I where the bo/t of Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little weſtern flower; 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's 
wound. Shakeſpeare. 

The blunted Zolt againſt the nymph he dreſt; 
But, with the ſharp, transfix'd Apollo's breaſt. 

Dryden, 

2. Lightning; a thunderbolt. 


Sing'd with the flames, and with the bolts | 


transfix'd, 

With native earth your blood the monſters mix'd. 
| : Dryden. 

3. Bolt uprigbi; that is, upright as an arrow. 
Bruſh iron, native or from the mine, conſiſteth 
of long ſtriæ, about the thickneſs of a ſmall knit- 
ting needle, bolt upright, like the briſtles of ꝙ ſtitf 
bruſh. Grew. 


As I ſtood belt uprigbt upon one end, one of the 


ladies burſt out. Addiſon. 
4. The bar of a door, ſo called from being 
ſtraiglit like an arrow; we now ſay, /&cot the bolt, 
when we ſpeak of faſtening or opening a door. 
'Tis not in thee to oppoſe the bo/7 
Againſt my coming in. Shakeſpeare. 
5. An iron to faſten the legs of a priſoner. This 
is, I think, corrupted from bought, or link. 
Away with him to priſon; lay 4c enough 
upon him. Shakeſpeare. 
To BoLT. v. a. © the noun. | 
1. To ſhut or faſten with a bolt. 
The bolted gates flew open at the blaſt ; 
The ſtorm ruſh'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt. 


Dryd, en. | 


2. To blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. 
I hate when vice can bel: her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 


And the flax and the barley was ſmitten : for 


4 


4 


Bott. nf. A round ſtalk or ſtem; as, a 80% 


| 


þ 


Aſilton. | 


* 


a long narrow neck. 


BOL 
3- To faſten, as a bolt or pin; to pin; to keep 
together. . 


That I could reach the axel, where the pins are, - 


Which bi this frame; that I might pull them out. 
Ben Jonſon. 
4. To fetter; to ſhackle. i 
It is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which ſhackles accidents, and bois up change. 
Sp. 
5. To ſift; or ſeparate the parts of any thing 
with a ſieve. [later, Fr.] 


He now had ou7ted all the flour. Spenſer. 


In the gig and fifting of fourteen years of 


power and favour, all that came out could not be 


pure meal. Wotton, 
I cannot S this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can. Dryd-n. 


6. To examine by ſifting; to try out; to lay 
open. | 
It would be well bolted ont, whether great re- 
fractions may not be made upon reflections, as 
upon direct beams. Bacon, 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, 
or attornies, propounding queſtions, beats and 
bolt, out the truth much better than when the 
witneſs delivers only a formal ſeries. Hale. 
Time and nature will C out the truth of things, 
through all diſguiſes. L'Efirange, 
7. To purify ; to purge. This is harſh. 
The fanned ſnow | 
That's bolted by the northern blaſt twice o'er. Shak. 
To BoLrT. v. u. To ſpring out with ſpeed and 
ſuddenneſs; to ſtart out with the quickneſs of an 
arrow, ; | 
This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a buſh doth bolt, 
Of purpoſe to deceive us. : Drayton, 
I hey erect a fort, and from thence they bolted like 


beaſts of the foreſt, ſometimes into the foreſts, - 


ſometimes into the woods and faſtneſſes, and ſome- 
times back to their den. Bacon. 


As the houſe was all in a flame, out bo/ts a 


mouſe from the ruins to ſave herſelf. L Eftrange. 
I have. reflected on thoſe men who, from time 
to time, have ſhot themſelves into the world. I 
have ſeen many ſucceſſions of them; ſome bo/ting 
out upon the ſtage with vaſt applauſe, and others 
hiſſed off. Dryden. 
The birds to foreign ſeats repair d, 

And beaſts, that bo/ted out, and ſaw the foreſt 
bar'd. Dryden. 
BoL T-KOPE. 1. J. [from bolt and rope. ] The 


rope on M hich the fail of a ſhip is ſewed and faſt- 


ened. Sea Dif, 

Bo'/LTER. u. , {from the verb.] 0 

1. A ſieve to ſeparate meal from bran or huſks; 
or to ſeparate finer from coarſer parts. 

Dowlas, fiithy dowlas: I have given them 
au ay to bakers wives, and they have made bo/tcrs 
of them. | Shakeſpeare. 

With a good ſtrong chopping-knife, mince the 
two capons, bunes and all, as ſmall as ordinary 
minced meat; put them into a large neat bo/ter. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory.” 

When ſuperciliouſly he ſifts 
Through coarſeſt alter others gifts. 

2. A kind of net. | 

Theſe hakes, and divers others of the fore- 


Hudibras. 


cited, are taken with threads, and ſome of them 
with the &:/::r, which is a fpiller of a bigger ſize: 


Carew. 
Ro'/LTHEAD. . ſ. A long ſtrait- necked glaſs 
veſſel, for chymical diſtillations, called alſo a ma- 


trafs, or receiver, 


This ſpirit abonnds in ſalt, which, may be ſe- 
parated, by putting the liquor into a bolthead with 
Beyle. 
Bo/LTISNG-HOUSE. . . 1 bolt and boiſe] 
The place where meal 1s ſifted 

The jade is returued as white, and as powder. 
ed, as if ſhe had been at work in a bolting-houſce.. 


Dennis. 


By/LTSPRIT.] =. . A maſt running out at 
Bu'yi/5S7RLT: f the head of a ſhip, not ſtand. 
| | in, 
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ing upright, but aſlope. The but end of it is ge- 
nerally ſet againſt rhe foot of the foremaſt; ſo 
that they are a ſtay to one another. The length 
without board is tuithcient to let its ſails hang clear 
of all jacumbrances. If the 6s:ſpric fail in bad 
weather, the foremaſt cannot hold long after. 
Bi is perhaps the right ſpelling. Sea Dif. 
Sometimes I'd divide, 

And burn in many places; on the topmaſt, 

Thc. yards, and vo/:ſprit, would I flame diſtinctly. 
Shakeſpeare. 
ByYLvus. n. [E.] A form of medicine, in 

which the ingredients are made up into a ſoft 

mats, larger than pills, to be ſwallowed at once. 
Keep their bodies ſoluble the while by clyſters, 


lenitive Hole of cailia and manna, with ſyrup 


ot violets. | Wiſeman. 
By poets we are well aſſur'd, 
That love, alas! can ne'er be cur'd; 
A complicated heap of ills, 
Deſpiſing bless and pills. 
BOMB. 2 . bombus, Lat.] 
1. A loud noiſe. | 
An upper chamber being thought weak, was 
ſupported by a pillar of iron, of the bigneſs of 
one's arm inthe midſt ; which, if you had ſtruck, 
would make a little flat noiſe in the room, but a 
great 69m in the chamber beneath. Bacon. 


Swift. 


2. A hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with 


gunpowder, and furniſhed with a vent for a fu- 
ſee, or wooden tube, filled with combuttible 
matter, to be thrown out from a mortar, which 
had its name from the noiſe it makes. The fuſee, 
being ſet on fire, burns ſlowly till it reach the 
gunpowder, which goes off at once, burſting the 
Mell to pieces with incredible violence; whence 
the uſe of bombs in beſieging towns. The largeſt 
are about eighteen inches in diameter. By whom 
they were invented is not known, and the time 
ie uncertain, ſome fixiag it to 1588, and others 
tO 1405. Chambers. 

The loud cannon miſfive iron pours, 

And in the ſlaught'ring 4% Gradivus roars. Rowe. 

To Bos. v. a. | from the noun. } To fall upon 
with bombs; to bonfbard. ; 
Our king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilit Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 

To Bruxelles marches on ſecure, 

To bomb the monks, and ſcarce the ladies. Prior. 

Bown-ciisT. n. f. | from bob and ch.] A 
kind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, and 
ſometimes only with gunpowder, placed under 
ground, to tear and blow it up in the air, with 
thoſe who itand on it. (Landers. 
© Bows-kETCH. I. /. A Kind of ſhip, ſtrongly 

BowsB-viSSEL. J built, to bear the ſhock of 
a mortar, when bombs are to be fired into a town. 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-weſſe!s, 
hope to ſucceed againſt a place that has in its ar- 
ſenal gallies and men of war. Ai liſou on Italy. 

BN R. n. fo | Sombard«ss, Latin.) 

t. A great gun; a cannon: it is a word now 
obſolete. 

They planted in divers places twelve great 
bembards, vw herewith they threw huge ſtones into 
the air, which, falling down iato the city, might 
break down the houſes. Anolles. 

2. A barrel. Obſolete. 

To Boum. 2. a. [from the noun.] To 
attack with bonibs. 

A medal is ſtruck on the Engliſh failing in 
their attempts ou Dunkirk, when they endea- 
voured to blow up a fort, and 5omoard the town. 

Ad, ti Nl. 

BomnarnYtR. n. f. from Sombard.] The en- 
gineer whoſe employment it is to fire bombs. 

The boambardirr toffes his ball ſemetimes into 
the midſt of a city, with a defga to fill all around 
tim with terrour aud combuſtion. _ _ Tah. 
Bous Aabu ENT. . f. [from bombard} An 
attack made upon any city, by throwing bombs 
into it. 

Genoa is not yet fecure from a nba, dment, 
though it is not ſo expoſed as formerly. Audiſon. 

BON ASN. . ſ. [hombafn, Fr. from bumbyci- 
v. ſilken, Lat.] A ſlight fixen ſtuff for mourniug. 

Bolus A3 T. 3. f. [A Rat? of ſoit looſe texture 


| Sound ; noiſe ; report. 


BON 


uſed to fignify bulk or ſhew without ſolidity.] 
Fuſtian ; big words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, ſoldiers b5mbaff, 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law, 
Are ſtrong enough preparatives to draw : 
'Me to hear this. | Donne. 
Are all the flights of heroick poetry to be con- 
cluded bomba/?, unnatural, and mere madneſs, be- 
cauſe they are not affected with their excellencies? 

| | Dryden. 

Bo'MBAST. adj. [from the ſubſtantive.] High 
ſounding ; of big ſound without meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride and purpoſe, 
Evades them with a Cm circumſtance, 
Horribly ſtuff'd with epithets of war. Shakrſp. 

BoMBILa'TiIoNn. n. ſ. [from Gbombus, Lat. 


How to abate the vigour, or lence the bommbi- 
| lation of guns, a way is ſaid to be by borax and 
butter, mixt in a due proportion, which will al- 
moſt take off the report, and alfa the force of 
the charge. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Bomyv'cinovs. adj. bomb ic inis, Lat.] Silken; 
made of ſilk. 
BONA ROB 4. n. 
ſhewy wanton. 
We know where the 4-72 robas were. Shak-ſ. 
BONA'SUS. „. J. [Lat.] A kind of buffalo, 
or wild bull. : 
BONCHRE'TIEN. a. ſ. [French.] A ſpecies 
of pear, ſo called, probably, from the name of 
a gardener. 
BOND. ». /. bond, Sax. bound; 
5 Rau in many of its ſenſes, 


J. [Ital. a fine gown.] A 


it is written 
bond or band, 
See BAN b. ä 


bound. 
There left me, and 
gether; | 
Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 
I gain'd my freedom. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Ligament that holds any thing together. 

Let any one ſend his contemplation to the ex- 
tremities of the univerſe, and ſee what conceiv- 
able hoops, what 59d he can imagine to hold this 
maſs of matter in ſo cloſe a preſſure together. 
Locke. 

z. Union; connexion : a workman's term. 

Obſerve, in working up the walls, that no 
ſide of the houſe, nor any part of the walls, be 
brought up three teet above the other, before the 
next adjoining wall be wrought up to it, ſo that 
they may bes alt joined together, and make a 
good Lud. Mortimer s Huſband y. 

4. [In the plural.] Chains ; impriſonment ; 
captivity. 

hom TI perceived to have nothing laid to his 
charge worthy of death, or of bonds. 

5 Aas, xxiii. 29. 

5. Cement of union; cauſe of union; link of 
connexion. . | 

Wedding is great Juno's crown; 
O bleſſed bord of board and bed! Shakeſpeare. 

Lgve cools, brothers divide, and the bond is 
cracked *twixt fon and father. Sf. King Lear. 

6. A writing of obligation to pay a ſum, or 
perform a contract. 

Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle Scud. Shakeſpeare. 

What if I ne'er conſent to make you mine; 
My father's promiſe ties me not to time; 

And bonds, without a date, they ſay, are void. 


my man, both bound to- 


7. Obligation; les by which any man is obli- 
ged. | 
Unhappy that T am ! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majeſty 
According to my 404, no more nor leſs. Shak. jp. 
Take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of 
zovernment and obedience. Locke. 
Bown. adj. from bind, perhaps for bo: : 
from zebonden, Saxon.] Captive ; in a ſervile 
ſtate. . 
Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
he bud or free. I Cor. X11, I 3. 


Bo'SDAGE. 4. from 5d. 


uſed formerly to ſwell the garment, and thence 


I. Cords or chains with which any one is 


Dryden. 


B ON 


1. Captivity; impriſonment ; ſtate of reſtrala 

You only have overthrown me, and in my 
bondage confiſts my gloiy. Siduey. 

Say, gentle princeſs, would you not ſuppoſe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen? 

To be a queen in n e, is more vile 

Than is aſlare in baſe ſervility. Shakeſpeare, 
Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prifon'd bird, 

And ſing our E e freely. Shak. Cynibeline. 

The king, when he deſign'd you for my guard, 
Refoly'd he would not maks my 69rdage hard, 

; : i D. yder. 

2. Obligation ; tye of duty. : 

If the has a ſtruggle for honour, ſhe is ja. x 
boxdezge to love; which gives the ſtory its tara 
that way. Pope. 

He muſt refolve by no mens to be enflaved, 
and brought under the bundage of obſerving oath:, 
which ought to vaniſh when they ſtand in com- 
petition with eating and drinking, or taking mo— 
ney. | » South, 

Bo'xpmarn. n. f. [from bond, captive, aud 
maid, | A woman ſlave, | | 

Good ſiſter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourſelf, 
To make a bu:dnuid and a ſlave of me. Shakeſp. 
Bol N DAN. . . [ from bond and man.] A man 
flave. | 

Amongſt the Romans, in making of a border 
free, Was it not wondered whereto'e fo great 
ado ſhould be made? the maſter to preſent his 
flave in ſome court, to take him by the hand, ana 
not only to ſay, in the hearing of the publick nia- 
giſtrate, I will that this man become free ; but, 
after thoſe ſolemn words uttered, to ſtrike him 
on the cheek, to turn him round, the hair of his 


head to be ſhaved off, the magiſtrate to touch 


him thrice with a rod ; in the end, a cap and a 
white garment given him. Hookers 
O freedom! firſt delight of human kind; 


Not that which Londinen from their maſters find. 


i D. dun. 

Box DSE RKVAN T. 2. ſ. [from bend and on] 
A ſlave; a ſervant without the liberty of quit- 
ting his maſter. 

And if thy brother, that dwelleth by thee, be 
waxen poor, and be ſold unto thee, thou ſhalt 
not compel him to ſerve as a bendſery.nt, 

| Leviticus, XXV. 39. 

Boxnsr'rvicn. n. ſ. [from bond and ſervice. ] 
The condition of a bondfervant ; flavery. 

Upon thoſe did Solomon levy a tribute of H- 
ervice. King's 

Bo'xXnDSLAVTF. ./. [from band and flave.] A 
man in ſlavery ; one ot fervile condition »who can- 
not change his maſter. | 

Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no appren- 
tice, no, no bordiave, could ever be, by fear, 
more ready at all commands than that young 
princeſs was. + Sidney, 

All her ornaments are taken away ; of a free- 
woman ſhe is become a ,a. I Marc. ii. 11. 

Commonly the Sena is fed by his lord, but 
here the lord was fed by his bond/ſave. 

Str John Da ici. 

Box DSMAN. . f. [from bond and man.] 

I. A flave. | | 

Carnal greedy people, without ſuch a precept, 
would have no mercy upon their poor 6:-nd/mer 
and beaſts. : Der hui. 

2. A perſon bound, or giving ſecurity for anv- 
ther. 55 | | 

Bo/xpSwowax, x. ſ. [from bond and accu 
A woman flave. 

My lords, the ſenators | 
Are ſold for Naves, and their wives for b:4/9- 
unn. Ben Tonſon's Catiline. 

BONE. n. /. ban, Saxon.) 

1. The ſolid parts of the body of an animal 
made up of hard fibres, tied one to another by 
ſmall tranſverſe fibres, as thoſe of the muſcles. 
In a fœtus they are porous, ſoft, and eaſily diſ-— 
cerned. As their pores fill with a ſubſtance ot 
their own nature, ſo they increaſe, harden, and, 
grow cloſe to one another. They are all ſpongy, 
and full of little cells, or are of a conſiderable 

4 | rem 
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firm thicknefs, with a large cavity, except the 
teeth; and where they are articulated, they are 
covered with a thin and ſtrong membrane, cal- 
led the perioſteum. Each lone is niuch bigger at 
its extremity than in the middle, that the articu- 
lations might be firm, and the len, not eaſily put 
out of joint. But, becauſe the middle of the 
bone ſhould be ſtrong, to ſuſtain its allotted weight, 
and reſiſt accidents, the fibres are there more 
clotely compacted together, ſupporting one ano- 
ther; and the bone is made hollow, and conſe- 
quently not ſo eaſily broken, as it muſt have been 


had it been ſolid and ſmaller. Quincy. 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold. 

| WD Mac btb. 

There was lately a young gentleman bit to the 

bore. | Tater. 


2. A fragment of meat; a bone with as much 
fleſh as adheres to it. | 
Like Aſops hounds, contending for the bone, 
Each pleaded right, and would he lord alone. 
Dryden. 
3. To be upen the bones, To attack. i 
Puſs had a month's mind 29 be un the bones of 
him, but was not willing to pick a quarrrel. 


L Eftrange. | 


4. To make no bones. To make no ſcruple: a 
metaphor taken from a dog, who readily ſwal- 
lows meat that has no bones. | 
g. Bones. A fort of bobbins, made of trotter 
bones, for weaving bonelace. 

6. Bones. Dice. | 

But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext'roufly to throw the lucky fice : 

To ſhun ames ace that ſwept my ſtakes away; 
And watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryden. 

To Boxx. v. a. | from the noun.] Totake out 
3 from the fleſh ; as, the cooks boned the 
veal. 

Bo'NELACE. u. J- [from bone and Jace; the 


bobbins with which lace is woven being frequently | 
made of bones] Flaxen lace, ſuch as women 


wear on their linen. 


The things you follow, and make ſongs on | 


now, ſtonld be ſent to knit, or fit down to bub- 
bins or bonelace. | Tather. 
We deſtroy the ſymmetry of the humam figure, 
and fooliſhly contrive to call off the eye . 
great and real beauties, to childiſh gewgaw rib- 
bands and bonelce, S Pecteitor. 
Bol x EUESS. adj. [frome bonc.] Wanting bones. 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
_ Have pluckt my nipple from his Y cums, 
An daſht the brains out. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bo'XE5ET. v. v. [from bene and et.] To 
reftore a bone out of joint to its place; or join a 
done brotcen to the other part. 
A fractured leg ſet in the country by one pre- 
tending to bon. ting. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Box ESET TER. v. ſ. [from bon?ſct.] A chirur- 
geon ; one who particularly profetles the art of 
reſtoring broken or luxated bones. 


At preſent my deſire is to have a good boneſor- | 


ker. : : : Denham. 
Box FIRE. z. . [from ben, good, Fr. and 
Fre.] A fire made for ſome publick cauſe of tri- 
umph or exultation. 
Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, 
And vonfires make all day. Spenſer. 
How came ſo. many bomfires to made in queen 
Mary's days > Why, ſhe had abuſed and deceived 


her people. ; South. 
Full ſoon by ber fire, and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was paſſing well _ Gay. 


Born, x: f. bonne grace; Fr. i A fore- 
| head.cloth, or ES for bs 3 Not 
now uſed. Sinner. 
I have ſeen her beſet all over with emeralds, 
and pearls, ranged in rows about her cawl, her 
Peruke, her bongrace,. and chaplet. 
00 Hakewtill an Providence, 
o'NNET. a. ſ. [bonet, Fr.] A covering for the 
ad; a hat; à cap. | 
_ hon to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 
n Kae far having ftretch'd it, here be with 
| , 
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Thy knee buſſing the ſtones ; for, in ſueh buſi- 


neſs, 

Action is eloquence, 

They had not probably the ceremony of vailing 
the Hunt in their ſalutations; for, in medals, they 
ſtill have it on their heads. Auadiſin. 

Ro/NNET. | In fortification.] A kind of little 
ravelin, without auy dich, having a parapet 
three fest high, anciently placed before the points 
of the ſaliant angles of the glacis. 

Box NET d pretre, or priett's cap, is an out- 
work, having at the head three ſaliant angles, 


and two inwards, 


Bo N NAS. [In the ſea language.] Small fails 
tet on the courſes on the mizzen, mainſail, and 
foreſail of a ſhip, when theſe are tov narrow 


or ſhallow to cloath the maſt, or in order to 


make more way in calm weather. Champers. 

Bo'xNILy. adv. | from 6enny.] Gayly; hand- 
ſomely ; plumply. 

Box NIN ESS. u. /. | from bcuny.] Gayety ; hand- 
ſomeneſs; plumpneſs. 

BONN V. adj. | from ben, bonne, Fr.] It is a 
word now almoſt contined to the Scottiſh dialect. 

1. Handſome ; beautiful. 

Match to match I have encounter'd him, 

And made a prey for carrion Kites and crows, 
Ev'n of the benny beaſt he lov'd ſo well. Shake/. 
Thus wail'd the louts in melancholy ſtrain, 
Till bonny Suſan ſped acroſs the plain. Gay. 

2. Gay; merry; frolickſome; cheerful ; blithe. 
Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and 59ny. Shakeſpeare. 
3- It teems to be generally uſed in converſation 
for plump. 
BoxNY-CLABBER. #. . A word uſed in Ire- 


land for ſour buttermilk. 


We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o'er our þ1ny-clabber ; 

Nor are we ſtudious to enquire, 

Who votes for manors, who for hire. Soft. 
BONUM MAGNUM. n. f. A ſpecies of plum. 
Bo'Ny. adj. [from bone. ] | 
1. Conſiſting of bones. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, faſtened 
to a round bony limb, and ſtretched like the head 
of a drum; and therefore, by anatomiſts, called 
rympans 7. Ra 7. 

2. Full of bones. 

Bo/osy. n. f. [a word of no certain etymology; 
Henſhaw thinks it a corruption of bul/-verf ridicu- 
louſly ; Skinner imagines it to be derived from 6969, 
footiſh, Span. Junius finds bowwbard to be an old 


Scottiſh word for a coward, a contempiiole felloy ; | 


from which he naturally deduces +o05y 3 but the 
original of bowturd is not known. ] A dull, heavy, 
ſtupid fellow; a lubber. 
But one exception to this fact we find, 
That boo) Phaon only was unkind, 
An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wank 
rior, 
Young maſter next muſt riſe to fill him wine, 
And ſtarve himſelf to ſee the b594by dine. King. 
BOOK. . . [boc,. Sax. ſuppoſe from bee, a 
beech ; becauſe they wrote on becchen boards, as 
liber in Latin, from the rind of a tree. ] 
1. A volume in which we read or write. 
See a bet of prayer in his hand; 
True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakeſpeare. 
Receive the ſentence of the law for ſins, 
Such as by God's h are adjudg'd to death. Shak. 
In the coffin that had the 50ot;, they were found 
as freth as if they had been but newly written; 
being written on parchment, and Covered over 
with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 
Books are a ſort of dumb teachers; they cannot 
anſwer ſudden queſtions, or explain preſent 
doubts : this is properly the work of a living in- 
{trucor. Watts. 
2. particular part of a work. 
The firſt bot we divide into ſections; whereof 
the firſt is theſe chapters paſt. Burnet s Theory. 
3. The regifter in which a trader keeps an ac- 
count of his debts. 
This life 
Is nobler than attending for a bauble ; 


Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid-for ſilk; 


Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 


* 


lucubrations. 


* 
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Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 

Yet Keeps his 6044 uncroſs'd. Shakeſpeare. 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. 

I was ſo much in bis 52545, that, at his deceaſe, 
he left me the lamp by which he uſed to write his 
Addiſon. 
5. Mubout book. By memory; by repetition ; 
Without reading. 

Sermons read they abhor in the church; but 
ſermons withaut boot, ſermons which ſpend their 


life in their birth, and may have publick audience 


but once. Hooker. 

To Book. v. a. [from the noun. ] To regiſter 
in a book. 

I beſeech your grace, let it be booked with the 
reſt of this day's deeds; or I will have it in a par- 
ticular ballad elte, with mine own picture on the 
top of it. Sb 2. 

He made wilful murder high treaſon; he cauſed 
the marchers to bo, their men, for whom they 
ſhould make anſwer. Davies on Iiclund. 

Book-KEKEK ING. u. ſ. [from &0& and keep. ] 
The art of keeping accounts, or recording pecu- 
niary traniactions, in ſuch a manner, that at any 


time a man may thereby know the true ſtate of 


the whole, or any part, of his attairs, with clear- 
neſs and expedition. arti. 
Bo/0KBINDER. . /. [from bat and bind. } A. 
man whoſe profeiſion it is to cover books. 
Bo/okFUL. adj. | from book and fl. Full of 
notions gleaned from books; crowded with undi- 
geſted knowledge. 
The 6--4f/ blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned humber in his head, 
With his own tongue ſtill ediſies his ears, 
And always liſt'ning to himſelf appears. Pope. 
Bo oK Is. adj. | from bn. Given to books; 


acquainted only with books. It is generally uſed 


contemptuouſly. 
I'll make him yield the crown, 
Whoſe boch rule hath pull'd fair England down. 
Shakeſpeare 


I'm not —_ yet J can read waiting-gentle-- 
ca 


woman in th ſcape. Shakfp. Winter's Talc. 


Xantippe follows her nameſake ; being married 


to a b90ki/þ man, who has no Knowledge of the 
world. 

Bo/ox1s#NESS. u. /. [from #00%i/b.] Much ap- 
plication to books; over-{tudiouſneſs. 

Book LEARNED. adj. [from book and learned. 
Verſed in books, or literature; a term implying: 
ſome ſlight contempt. 

Whate'er theſe end blockheads ſay, 

Solon's the veri'ſt fool in all the play. Dryden. 

He will quote paſſages out of Plato and Pindar, 
at his own table, to ſome book/carned companion. 
without bluſhing. Sqwift 


BookLT/ARNING. u. |. [from book and learning. | 


Skill in literature; acquaintance with books: a 
term of ſome contempt. 


They might talk of E rning what they would 3 


but he never ſaw more unfeaty fellows than, great 
clerks. Siducy. 


Neither does it ſo much require be»#{carning and 


ſcholarſhip, as good natural ſenſe, to diſtinguiſh 


true and falſe, and to diſcern what is well proved, 
Burnet's Theory. 


[from 69k and num.] A man. 


and what is not. 
Bol oK MAN. 1. f. 
whoſe profeſſion is the ſtudy of books. 
This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
On N avarre and his b-9#men ; for here tis abus'd. 
S hakeſpeart. 
ROE MATE. x. f. [from book and mats. ] School- 


fellove. 
This Armado is a Spaniard that Keeps here in. 


court, 
A phantaſm, a monarch, and one that makes ſport 


To the prince and his bookmates. Shak:ſpeare. 


Bo OK SELLER. 2. ,. [from bot and ſell.) He- 


whoſe profeſſion it is to ſell books. 


IIe went to the hνler, and told him in anger, 
he had ſold a book in which there was falſe divi- 


nity. | Walton. 
Bo'ox woRM. z. .. [from book and worm. | 


1. A worm or mite that eats holes in books, 


My. 


chiefly when damp. 


Spret tors. 


ce 


oa engage, — 


. 
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My lion, like a moth or bookwry, feeds: upon 
nothing but p. per, and I ſhall beg of them to diet 
him with wholeſome and ſubſtantial food. 

Cu ar di au. 

2. A ſtudent too cloſely given to books; a read- 
er without judgment. 

Among thoſe venerable galleries and ſolitar; 
ſcenes of the univeriity, I wanted but a black 
3 and a ſal:ry, to be as mere a boobwu2rm as 

there. Pope's Letters. 

Wer „t. v. 2. ſ. An Triſh term.) 

Il the Tartarians, and the people about the 
0 e Sea, which are naturally Scythians, live 
in hordes; being the very ſame that the Iriſh Sole! 
are, driving their cattle with them, and feeding 
only on my; milk and white meats. Spenſer. 
Bont. z. /. from bn, a tree, Dutch. 

1. [In fo language. ] A long pole uſed to ſpread 
out the clue of the ſtudding ſail; and ſometimes 
the clues of the mainſail and foreſail are boomed 
Gut. 

2. A pole with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up as a 
mark to ſhew the ſailors how to ſteer in the chan- 
nel, when a country is overflown. Sa Dinar y. 

3- A bar of wood laid acroſs a e to keep 
off the enemy. 

As his heroic worth ſtruck envy dumb, 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the bom. 
Dryden. 

To Boom. v. n. from the noun. A ſea term. | 

t. To ruſh with violence; as a ſhip is ſaid to 
come bo, When ſhe makes all the ſail ſhe _ 

itt, 

2, To ſwell and fall together. | 

Booming o'er his head 
The billows clos'd; he's number'd with the dead. 
Young. 
Forſook by thee, in vain I ſought thy aid, 
When booming billows clos'd above my head. Pope. 

Boox. n. . [from bene, Sax. a petition.] A 
gift; a grant; a benefaction; a preſent. 

Vouchſafe me for my meed but one fair look : 
A ſmaller Boon than this I cannot beg, 

And leſs than this, ,I'm ſure, you cannot give. 
Shakefpeare. 

That courtier, who obtained a % of the em- 
peror, that he might every morning whiſper him 
in the ear, and ſay nothing, aſked no unprofitable, 
ſuit for himſelf. Bacon. 

The bluſt'ring fool has ſatisfied his will ; 

His % is giv'n, his knight has gain'd the day, 
But loſt the prize. Dr yden's Fable. 
What rhetorick didft thou uſe, 

To gain this mighty 69-2 ? ſhe pities me 


Addiſon's Cats. - 


Boow adj. [bon, Fr.] Gay; merry: as a bo 

companion. 
Satiate at length, 

And heighten'd as with wine, jocund and hn, 
Thus to herſelf ſhe pleaſingly began. Parad. Lo? 

I know the infirmity of our family; we play 
the 5,-n companion, and throw our money away 
in our cups. Ar but hnat. 

BOOR. . /. Cbeer, Dutch; zebune, Sax.] A 
ploughman; a country fellow ; a lout : a clown. 

The bare ſenſe of a calamity is called grum- 
bling; and if a man does but make a face upon 
the , he is preſently a malecontent. L' unge. 

He may live as well as a e of Holland, 

Thoſe cares of growing ſtill richer waſte his life. 

T-mpl.. 

To one well-horn. th' affront is worſe and rc e, 
W hen he's abus'd and baffled by a . D-+d:. 

ByorISH. adj. | from bo. C lownith; ruſtick; 
untaught; uncivilized. 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is, in 


the vulgar, leave the ſociety, which, in the 4 


i, is company of this female. 
Sh. e pe. arg As you tike it. 

Bo/oRISHLY. adv. [from 655ri/6.] In a boorith 
manner; after aclowniſh manner. 

Bo'oRISHNESS. n. f, [from Sr.] Clowniſh- 
neſs; ruſticity ; coarſeneſs of manners. 

BoosF. »./. bor, Sax. ] A ſtall for a co or 
A OX. 


To BOOT. v. a. Lbaten, to ot $5 Dutch ; bor, 


BOO 


in Sꝛxon, 15 recompence, repentance, or fine paid 
by way of expiation; boxan 1 is, to e or to 
compenſate ; as, 
He ir pip $ bix ang boxe, 
An bez bohen dome] 

1. To profit; to advantage: it is commonly 
uſed in tlieſe modes; it boots, or what boots it. 

It ſhal! not 4027 them, who derogate from read- 
ing, to excuſe it, when they tee no other remedy ; 
as if their intent were only to deny that aliens and 
ſtrangers from the family of God are won, or that 
beliet doth uſe to be wrought at the firſt in them, 

without ſermons. Hooker. 

For what I have, I need not to repeat; | 
And what I want, it te not to complain. Shak. 

If we ſhun | 
The purpos'd end, or here lie fixed all, 
What bugs it us theſe wars to have begun? Farr firs 

What 4225 the regal circle on his head, 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe 
Pepe. 

2. To enrich; to benefit. 

And I will be thee with what gift beſide, 
That modeſty can beg. Shak:ſ. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Boor. u. / [from the verb.] 

1. Profit; gain; advantage; ſomething given 
to mend the exchange. f 

My gravity, | 
Wherein, let no man hear me, I take vide; 
Could I, with 6:c:, change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To bot. With advantage; over and above; 
beſides. 

Canſt thou, O partial ſleep, give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſeaboy, in an hour fo rude; 

And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 

With all appliances, and means zo boot, 

Deny it to a king? Shakeſpeare. 

Man is God's image; but a poor man is 

Chriſt's ſtamp to bo: both images regard. 
| Herbert. 
He might have his mind and manners formed, 


oY 


4 


and be inſtructed 7» boot in ſeveral ſciences. Locke. | 


3- It ſeems, in the following lines, uſed for 
booty, or plunder. 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds. S.. 
BOOT. . f. [5:ttas, Armorick; Cotes, a ſhoe, 
Welch; 6e, French. ] 
1. A covering for the leg, uſed by horſemen, {| 
That my leg is too long— 5 
No; that it is too little.— 
—T'll wear a bt, to make it ſomewhat rounder. 
Shak ſpar e. 
Shew'd him his room, where he muſt lodge 
that niglilt, 
Pull'd otf his 4oots, and took away the light. 
Milton. 
Bithop Wilkins ſavs, he does not queſtion but 
it will be as uſual for a man to call for his wings, 
when he is going a journey, as it is now fo call for 
his boots. | Addijon's Guardi.m. 
2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly uſed in 
Scotland for torturing criminals. 


Buor »f a Coach, The {pace betw een the coach- | 


man and the coach. 
7% BOOT. v. a. {from the noun. ] To put on 
boots. 
Fos, Boat, maſter Shallow; I know the young 
king is ſick for nie: let us rake any man's horſes. 
Shot: 2 are. 
Boo r-Hos . n. f. [from 699 and b/c. ] Stock- 
ings to ſerve for EA ſpatterdaſhes. 
His lacquey with a linen ſtock on one leg, and 
a /997-h9/: on the other, gartered with a red and 
blue lit, 
BooT-TREE. n. /. [from bogt and tree. ] T] 
pieces of wood, ee like a leg, to be driven into 
boots, for ſtretching and widening them. 
Bo/oT-CATCHER, n. ſ. from 4% and catch. ] 
The perſon whoſe buſineſs at an inn is to pull off 
the boots of paiſengers. 
Ihe oſtler and the $22tcatcher ought to partake. 
Swift. 
Bo ED. adj. [from 6592.7] In boots; in a horſe- 
man's habit. 


wander in darkneſs. 


| -997y, he has only caught a Tartar. 


8 hakelpe r. 
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A ld 1 ſhall ſit to try his a, 
Not by the ſtatute, but by martial laws. 
BoO TH. ». . | boed, Dutch ; 


Dy vd. ” 
75 Lauth, Welch. 
houſe built o boards, or boughs, to be uſed Gr A 
thort time. 
The clothiers found means to have. all the queſt 
made of the northern men, ſuch as had their £2074; 


in the fair. Camden. 
Much miſchief will be done at Batholomew fair 
by the fall of a booth. Sift, 
Bolo rl Ess. adj. [from boot. 
t. Uſeleſs; unprulitable; unavailing ; without 
advantage. 
When thoſe accurſed meſſengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and gan tell 
Their bo07/:ſ; pains, and ill ſucceeding night. 
S en! 775 
God did not ſutfer him, being defirous 1 tlie 
light of wiſdom, with 50971 + expence of travel, ta 
e Tg 
Bootl:ſs ſpeed, 
When cowardice purſues, and valour flies. Sf. 
Let him alone; 
I'll follow him no more with Ct 
He ſeeks my life. 
2. Without ſucceſs, | 
Doth not Brutus 507 f, kneel? Shakeſpearc te 
Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy bottom'd Severn, have I ſent 
Him 6o2zleſs home, and weather-beaten back. 
Shak, 5 
Bo! ov. #. f. [bayt, Dutch; bs'in, Fr. 
1. Plunder; plliage' #1; poils gained 


es pray'rs : 
Shateſpeart, 


* the 


enemy. 


One way a band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
Their booty. Milte. 
His conſcience is the hue and cry that purſue: 
him; and when he reckons that he has gotten a 
2 {firang Cs 
For, ſhould you to extortion be inclin'd, 
Your cruel guilt would little & find. Dr yd:#, 
2. Things gotten by robbery. 
If I had a mind to be honeſt, I ſee fortune 


| would not ſuffer me; ſhe drops boaties in my mouth, 


Shake); pears, 
3. To play booty. To play diſhoneſtly, w ith an 
intent toloſe. The French uſe, Je ſs botte, when 


they mean to ſay, I vill not go. 
We underſtand what we ought to do; but when 


| we deliberate, we py booty againſt our lelv es: our 


conſciences direct us one way, our corruptious 


hurry us another. L' Ejtrange. 
I have ſet this argument in the beſt ight, that 
the ladies may not think I evr#te booty, Dry deu. 


Boer'te. v. . [from % und r.] The act of 
looking out, and drawing ba K as if frighted, or 
with the purpoſe to fright fome other. | 

Then they for ſudden joy did weepy 
And I for ſorrow ſung, 
That ſuch a king ſhould Þ! ay bepecp, 
And go the fools among. Shak-[prare, 
Rivers, 
That ſerve inftead of peaceful harriers, 

I' part th' engagements of their warrioutsy 
Where both from fide to ſide m: iy {kip, 
And only encounter at C Hud! 

There the devil plays at %%, puts out his 
horns to do miſchief, then thrinks them b. ick for 
[ ſafety. Dryden, 

BORA\CHIO. n. .. [barre cho, Span.] A drunkard. 

How you ſtink of wine! D'ye think my niece 
will ever endure ſuch a brd you're an abſo- 
lute bio. Congrets 


Bu/RABLE. adj. [from bore. ] That may be 


bored. 
Bo'RAGE. . . [from berage, Lat.] A plar _ 
ork 
BORAMEZ. n. ſ. The Scythian lamb, Pa 
rally known by the name of nu Soytticus. 
Nruch wonder is made of the ram, that 
ſtrange plant animal, or vegetable lamb of Far- 
tary, Which wolves delight to feed on; which hath 
the ſhape of a lamb, affordeth a bloody juice upon 
breaking, and liveth while the plants be con ſumee 


. I "FOU * * 
about it Brown's L 48 29 
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B OR 
BORAX. „. ſ. [rar, low Latin. ] An artifici- 
al ſalt, prepared from ſal armoniac, nitre, cal- 
cined tartar, ſea ſalt, and alum, diſſolved in wine. 
It is principally uſed to ſolder metals, and ſome- 
times an nterine ingredient iu medicine. Quincy. 

Bo'kDEL. . . bor derl, Teut. bord, Ar- 

Bo RDELLo. 
houſe. . 
From the Bello it might come as well, 

The ſpital, or picthatch. Hen Fonſon. 

Making even his own houſe a ſtew, a bd and 
a ſchool of lewdneſs, to inſti} vice into the un- 
wary years of his poor children. | South, 

BORDER. n. /. | bord, Germ. bord, Fr.] 

1. The outer part or edge of any thing. | 

They have looking-glafſes, bordered with broad 
border; of cryital, and great counterfeit precious 
ſtones. Bacon. 

The light muſt ſtrike on the middle, and ex- 
tend its greateſt clenrneſs on the principal figures; 
diminiſhing by degrees, as it comes nearer and 
nearer to the borders. Dryden. 

2. The march or edge of a country; the con- 
fine. 

If a prince keep his reſidence on the Ser of 
his dominions, the remote parts will rebel; but 
if he make the centre his ſeat, he thail eafily Keep 
them in obedience. . | Spenſer. 

z. The outer part of a garment, generally 
adorned with neadle-work, or oruaments. 

4. A bank raiſed round « garden, and ſet with 
flower; a narrow rank o herber towers, 

There he arriving, round about doth fly 

From bed to bed, from one to other 4: der, 
And takes ſurvey, with curious buſy eye, 
Of every flowcr and herb there ſet in order. 


All with a b-rder of rich fruit-trees crown'd,” 
Whoſe loaded branches hide the lofty mound: 
Such various ways the ſpactous allevs lead, 

My doubtful muſe knows not what path to tread. 
| | Waller. 

To Bola DER. . | from the noun. ] 

1. To confine upon; to touch fomething elſe at 
the fide or edge: with n. 

It boydereth upon the province of Croatia, which, 
in time paſt, had continual wars with the Turks' 
garriſons, _ Anrvllcs. 

Virtue and honour had their temples hd ring on 
each other, and are ſometimes both on the ſame 
conn. | | Addiſon. 

2. To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders ugim profaneneſs, and 
makes bold with thoſe things to which the great- 
ett reverence is due, deſerves to be branded with 
. folly. | Tillotſon. 

To Bo R DER. v. a. 

I, To adorn with a border of ornaments. 

2. To reach; to touch; to confine upon; to be 
contiguous to. | 

Sheba and Raamah are thoſe parts of Arabia, 
which border the ſea called the Perſian gulf. 

Raleigh. 

Bon⁰pοfrREER. nf. [from Bor der.] He that dwells 
on the borders, extreme parts, or confines; he 
that dwells next to any place. | 

They of thoſe marches, gracious ſovereign ! 
Shall he a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering 65rderers. Shakeſp. 

An ordinary horſe wilt carry two ſacks of ſand ; 
and, of ſuch, the Lorderers on the ſea do beſtow 
fixty at leaſt in every acre; but muſt huſbands 
double that number. Careav. 

The eaſieſt to be draven | 

To our ſociety, and to aid the war : 

The rather for their ſeat, being next bord'rers 

On Italy; and that they abound with horſe. 

Ben Jonson. 

The king of Scots in perſon, with Perki Res ry 
company, entered with a great army, though i: 
chiefly conſiſted of border ert, being raiſed ſome- 


what ſuddenly, Bacon. 
Volga's ſtream | 
Sends oppoſite, in ſhaggy armour clad; 
Her bor de era on mutual flaughter bent, 
They rend their countries. 


morick.] A brothel; a bau dy- 


bored wedges of ſome hot trees. 


Spenſer. | 


Philips. | 


BOR 


To B/2nDRAGE. . u. ¶ from brd. ] To plunder 
the borders. Not in uſe. 

Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed, 

Yet oft annoy'd with ſundry 69! dragings 
Of neighbour Scots, and foreign ſcatterlings. 
| Spenſer. 

To BORE. v. a. [bohian, Sax. ] 

1. To pierce in a hole, 

I'll believe as ſoon, 
This whole earth may be % d,; and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Shakeſpeare. 

Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk 
of the tree through, and thruit into the places 
Bacon. 

But Capys, and the graver ſort, thought fit 
The Gree::5 ſuſpected prefent to commit 
Toſeas or flames; at leaſt, to ſ2arch and bore 
The fides, and what that ſpace contains t' explore. 

Denham. 

2. To hullow, 

Take the barrel of a long gun, perfectly bored, and 
tet it upright, and take a bullet exactly fit for it; 
and then if you ſuck at the mouth of the barrel 
never ſo gently, the bullet will come up fo forci- 
bly, that it will hazard the ſtriking out your teeth. 


| | Digby. 
3. To make by pierciug. 

Theſe diminuti: e caterpillars are able, by de- 

grees, to pi: rce or bore their way into a trec, with 


very ſmall holes ; which, after they are fully en- | 


tered, grow together. . Ray. 

4. lo pierce, to break through. 

Conſider, reader, what fatigues I've known, 
What rio's ſeen, what buſtling crouds I bor'd, 
How oft I croſs'd where carts and coaches roar'd. 
Gay. 

To BoRE. v. u. 

I. To make a hole. | 

A man may make an inſtrument to bore a hole 
an inch wide, or half an inch, not to bore a hole 
of a foot. Wilkins. 

2. To puſh forward towards a certain point. 

Thoſe milk paps 

That through the window bars tore at men's 

eyes, 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shakeſp. 

Nor ſouthward to the rainihg regions run: 

But boring to the weſt, and hov'ring there, 
With gaping mouths they draw prolific air. Dryd. 

To BoRE. . n. | with farriers. | is when a horſe 
carries his nofe near the ground. Dit. 

Bok k. n. ſ. | from the verb.] 

1. The whole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th other ννι with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate. Milton. 

2. The inſtrument with which a hole is bored. 

So thall that hole be fit for the file, or ſquare 
bore, | | Meaon. 

3. The ſize of any hole; the cavity; the hol- 
low. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glaſs, whoſe 65 
was about a quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle. 

Our careful monarch ſtands in perſon by, 

This new-cait cannon's firmneſs to explore; 
The ſtrength of big-corn'd powder love's to 


try, 

And ball and cartridge forts for every bore. Pryaltn. 

It will beft appear in the het of wind inftru- 
ments; therefore cauſe pipes to be made with a 
ſingle, double, and fo on, to a ſextuple core; and 
mark what tone every one giveth. Bacon. 

Bo. The preterite of bear. 

The father 4-re it with undaunted ſoul, 


| Like one who durſt his deſtiny controul; 


Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 
Reſign'd his ſon, but not reſign'd his heart. 


Dryden. 
*Twas my fate 
To kill my father, and pollute his bed, 
By marrying her who “ me. Dryden. 


Bo REAL. adj. | borealis, Lat.] Northern ; ſep- 
tentrional, : 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
Before the 6-rea/ blaſts the veſſels fly. Pope. 
BU KEAS, n. . ¶ Lat.] The north wind. 


B OR 
Boreas and Oxens, and Argeſtas loud, a 
And Thraſcias, rend the woods, and ſeas up-tutn.. 


Milton. 

Bo'xEE. ». ſ. A kind of dance. Lg 

Dick could neatly dance a jig, 
But Tom was beſt at bo: ees. Swift. 
Bo/keR. 3. ſ. {from bore.] A piercer; an in- 
ſtrument to make holes with. f 
The maſter bricklayer muſt try all the founda- 
tions with a borer, ſuch as well-diggers uſe to try 
the ground. Moor. 
Bokx, The participl: paſſive of bear. 

Their charge was always bern by the queen, and 
duly paid out of the exchequer. Bacon. 
The great men were enabled to oppreſs their 


| inferiours ; and their followers were bor» out and 


countenanced in wicked actions. Davics. 

Upon ſome occaſions Clodius may be bold and 
inſolent, bo» away by his paſſion. Sift. 

To be BokN. v.2. paſſ. | derived from the word 
To bear, in the ſenſe of bringing forth ; as, my mo- 
ther ore me twenty years ago; or, I was born 
twenty years ago.] 

1. To come into life. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great ſtage of fools. Shak-ſpearts 

The new born babe by nurſes overlaid. Dryden, 

Nor nature's law with fruitleſs forrow mourn, 
But die, O mortal man ] for thou waſt born. Prince, 


All that are horn into the world, are ſurrounded . 


with bodies, that perpetually and diverſly affect 
them. Locke. 
2, It is uſually ſpoken with regard to circum- 
ſtances ; as, he was born a prince; he was n to 
empire; he was born for greatneſs : that is, form- 
ed at the birth. P 
The ſtranger that dwelleth with you, ſhall be 
unto you as one bn among you, and thou ſhalt 
love him as thyſelf. Leuit. xix. 34 
Yet man is lor unto trouble, as the ſparks fl 
upward. 6 
A friend loveth, at all times, and a brother is 
born for adverſity. | Proverbs, 
Either of you knights may well deſerve 
A princefs born; and ſuch is ſhe you ſerve. Dryd. 
Two riſing creſts his royal head adorn ; 
Born from a god, himſelf to godhead barn. Dryd. 
Both muft alike from heav'n derive their light ; 
Theſe bon to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 


For all mankind alike require their grace ; 
All bern to want; a miſerable race! Pope. 
I was inn to a good eſtate, although it now 
turneth to little account. Sævift. 
Their lands are let to lords, who, never deſigned 
to be tenants, naturally murmur at the payment 
of rents, as a ſubferviency they were not bern Wy 
Swift. 
3- It has uſually the particle of before the mo- 
ther. | | 
Be bloody, bold, and reſolute, laugh to ſcora 
The pow'r of man; for none of Woman bern 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakeſpeare. 
I being bern of my father's firſt wife, and ſhe of 
his third, ſhe converſes with me rather like a 
daughter than a ſiſter. Tuatler, 
Bu'toven. n. {. {bonhoe, Saxon. 
1. It ſignified anciently a ſurety, or a man bound 
for others. 8 
A torcugh, as J here uſe it, and as the vid laws 
ſtill uſe, i not a borough town, that is, a franchiſed 


9 


- 


toten; but a main pledge of an hundred free 


perſons, therefore called a free borough, or, as you 
ſay, francpl-giaom. For borth, in old Saxon, ſigni- 
fieth a pledge or ſurety ;. and yet it is ſo uſed with 


Borth ; that is, for aſſurance and warranty. Sperſ, 
1. A town with a corporation. : 
And if a borough chuſe him not undone. Pope. 


I 


us in ſome ſpeeches, as Chaucer faith, St. John to . 


Bo'xoucn Enghſh, is- a cuſtomary deſcent. ot 


lands or tenements, whereby, in all places where 
this cuſtom holds, lands and tenements deſcend 


to the youngeſt ſon; t, if the owner have no 
Co wel. 


iſſue, to his youngeſt brotlier. RR: 
Bo'kkEL. . . [It is explained by Junius with- 
out etymology. | A mean fellow. 
Vor. * N?, 6, B b Siker 
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BOS 


Siker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd ſorrel, 
Of heaven to deemen fo : * 
Howbe I am but rude and berrel, 

Yer nearer ways I know. \ Spenſer. 
70 BORROW. v. a. Co gen, Dutch; bopgian, 
Saxon. ; 

1. To take ſomething from another upon credit; 
oppoſed to And. b 
HFle 6orrcved a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, 
and ſwore he would pay him again when he was 
able. + By 

We have 6:+0wed money for the king's tri- 
bute, and that upon our lands and vineyards. 

Ne bemi ab. 

2. To aſk of another the uſe of ſomething for 
a tune. 

Then he ſaid, go, brow thee veſſels abroad of 
all thy neighbours. 2 Kings. 

2 darkneſs and ſurprize made conqueſt 

cheap ! 
Where virtue borrcwed the arms of chance, 
And ftruck a random blow Dryden. 

3- To take ſomething belonging to another. 

A 651,43 d title haſt thou bought too dear; 
Why didit thou tell me that thou wert a king? 

Shateſpeare. 

They may borrow ſomething of inſtruction even 
From their paſt guilt. 

I was engaged in the tranſlation of Virgil, from 
whom I have $r-2w.d only two months. Dryden. 

Theſe verbal ſigns they ſometimes borrow from 


others, and ſometimes make themſelves ; as one 


may obſerve among the new names children give 
to things. Locke. 

Some perſons of bright parts have narrow re- 
membrance ; for having riches of their own, they 
are not ſolicitous to 697! ox, Watts. 


4. To uſe as one's own, though not belonging 


to one. 

Unkind and cruel, to deceive your ſon 
In borrow'd ſhapes, and his embrace to ſhun. 

0 Dryden. 

Borrow. „ ſ. [from the verb.] The thing bor- 
rowed. 7 | 

Yet of your royal preſence T'll adventure 
The #orrow of a week. Shak:ſp. 

Bo KNOW ER. n. ſ. | from bor roru.] | | 

1. He that borrows ; he that takes money upon 
truſt: oppoſed to euer. 

His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for 
fear belike leſt I ſhould have proved a young bor- 
rower, Sidney, 

Neither a bory-wer nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Go not my horſe the better, 
I mutt become a b2rrover of the night | 
For adark hour or twain. Shakeſpeare. 

But you invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 

And harſhly deal, like an ill borrower, | 
With that which you receiv'd on other terms. 
Milton. 

2. He that takes what is another's, and uſes it 
as bis oven. 

Some ſay that I am a great borrower ; however, 
none of my creditors have challenged me for it. 

| Fope. 

Bo's c A0 E. n. ſ. [boſcage, Fr.] 

1. Wood or woodlands. 

We bent our courſe thither, where we ſaw the 
appearance of lend; and, the next day, we might 


plainly diſcern that it was a land flat to our fight, 


and fall of veſcage, which made it ſhew the more 
dark. Bacon, 

2. The preſentation of woods, 

Cheerfrl paintings in feafting and banquetting 
rooms; graver ſtories in galleries; landſkips and 
beſcage, and ſuch wild works, in open terraces, 
or ſummer-houſes, Wotton, 

Bos Kr. adj. Ci, Fr.) Woody. 

And with each end of thy blue bow do'ſt crown 
MI; lofty acres, and my unſhrubb'd doven. 

Shakeſpeare. 

IT know each land, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, 
Arg every ky tourn from fide to fide. Mil ou. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Decay of Picty. ; 


| 


to the, breaſt. 


Lay comforts to your boſom ; and beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes. 


nis hand into his %u: and when he took it out, 
behold his hand was leprous as ſnow. Exod. iv. 6. 


they which live within the 6% of that church, | 
mult not think it a matter indifferent, either to 
yield, or not to yield, obedience. 


The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſhame ; 
That with mix'd tumult in thy %% m fwelPd, 
When firſt thou ſaw thy braveſt troops repell'd ! 


And ſtifled grows frequent the ball and play. Tung. 


boſom. 
Or dra his frailties from their dread abode ; 


The boſom of his father and his God, 


hiding my iniquity in my #9f-92. 


ſom of the earth; the %%] of the deep. 


O Son, in whom my ſoul hath chief delight; 
Son of my b, Son who art alone 
My word, my wiſdom, and effectual might! 


In that good path that I could with it go, 
You ſhall have your boſ-»: on this wretch. Shakeſp. 


confidence ; fondneſs. 
Our bcſom inter eſt; 


Being the b9/9m-{;ver of my lord, 
Muſt needs be like my lord. 


Whom. cuſtom hath call'd wives : 
To betray the heady huſbands, rob the eaſy. 

molt confidently conſulted, and ſhewed the paper 
to them; the contents whereof he could not con- 
ceive. 
is here ſpecified in the text, a communication of 
ſecrets. 


uſually put together. 


he calls an inſolent woman, the worſt of her ſex. 


Or ſo unprincipled in virtue's book, 
And the fweet peace that 42/995 goodneſs ever. 


That open now their choiceſt &/9"d ſmells, 


Reſery's for night, and kept fur thee 


BOS 


BO'SOM. . . [boyme, borom, Sax.] 
1. The embrace of the arms holding any thing 


2. The breaſt ; the heart. 
Our good old friend, 


Wakes. 
z. The folds of the dreſs that cover the breaſt. 
Put now thy hand into thy 4ofor ; and he put 


4. Incloſure ; compaſs ; embrace. 1 
Unto laws thus received by a whole church, 


Hooker. 

5. The breaſt, as the ſeat of the paſſions. 

Anger reſteth in the 6% of fools. 
From jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife 

For ever be thy % freed. | 

Unfortunate Tallard ! O, who can name 


Feeluf. 
Prior. 


Addiſon. | 
Here acting bh, wear a viſage gay, 


6. The breatt, as the ſcat of tenderneſs. 
Their ſoul was poured out into their mother's 
Lamentations. 


No further ſeek his virtues to diſcloſe, 


There they alike in trembling hope repoſe, 
Gray. 
7. The breaſt, as the receptacle of ſecrets. 
If I covered my tranſgreſſion as Adam, by 
ob, 
8. Any receptacle cloſe or ſecret ; as, the bo- 


9. The tender affections; Kindneſs ; favour. 
Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 


| | Paradije Loft. 
10. Inclination ; defire. Not uſed. 
If you can pace your wiſdom 


Boson, in compoſition, implies intimacy ; 


No more that thane of Cawdor ſhall deceive 
go, Pronounce his death. Shak. 
This Antonio, 


Shakeſp. 


Thoſe domeſtick traitors, boſom-thicves, 
the readieft 


helps 


Ben Jon ſom. 


He ſent for his &:/om-friends, with whom he 


Clarend/n. 
he fourth privilege of friendſhip is that which 


A bopom-ſecret, and a boſom-friend, are 


South. 
She who was a b:ſom-friend of her royal miſtreſs, 


Addiſon. 
Tc Bols oM. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inclofe in the boſom. 
Beſom up my counſel ; 
You'll find it wholeſome. | Shakeſpeare 


I do not think my ſiſter ſo to ſeek, 


2. To conceal in privacy. | 
The groves, the fountains, and the flow'rs, 


in ſtore... 


Paradiſe Leſt. 


upon plants. 


an incentive to drink. 


the ſcurvy, would rather conduce to health. 


. 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Bofom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 


The ſynoſure of neighbouring eyes, 
To happy cenvents, 69/24 deep in vines, 


Milian. | 


| Where ſlumber abbots, purple as their wines, 


Po 
Bols ox. a. f. [corrupted from bourfew.iin,] 5 
The barks upon the bitlows ride, 
The maſter will not ſtay ; 
The merry boſen from his tide 
His whiſtle takes, to check and chide 
The ling'r ing lad's delay. 

Boss. n. /. | befie, Fr.] 

1. A ſtud ; an ornament raiſed above the ref 
of the work; a ſhining prominence. 

What ſignifies beauty, ſtrength, youth, fortune, 
embroidered furniture, or gaudy %s? L' ſtrange, 

This ivory, intended for the bes of a bridle, 
was laid up for a prince, and a wonian of Caria 
or Mzonia dyed it. | Pope, 
2. Ihe part riſing inthe midſt of any thing. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon 
the thick bees of his bucklers. Jol, xv. 26. 

3. A thick body of any kind. | 

A boſs made of wood, with an iron hook, to 


Dry. % 


hang on the laths, or on a ladder, in which the la- 


bourer puts the mortar at the britches of the tiles, 

Maa nu. 

If a cloſe appulſe be made by the lips, then is 

framed M; if by the 4% of the tongue to the pa- 

late, near the throat, then K. Hold:re 
Bo'ssAGF. 1. ſ. {in architecture) 

1. Any ſtone that has a projecture, and is laid 


in a place in a building to be afterwards carved. 


2. Ruftick work, which conſiſts of ſtores, 


which ſeems to advance beyond the naked of a 
building, by reaſon of indentures or channels left 
in the joinings : theſe are chiefly in the corners of 
edifices, and called ruſtick quoins. 


Builder's Diet. 
Bo'sVEL. u. . A ſpecies of crowfoct, 


To pluck the common boſems on his ſide. Shakeſp. f BoTA'xICAL.] adj. from form, an herb. ] 
To whom the great Creator thus reply'd : BoTa'xick. J Relating to hetbs ; ſkilled in 
| herbs. 


Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have 


not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, in 
metamorphoſing the ſiſters of Phaeton into pop- 


lars. 


Add 


tone 


Bor ANIS T. #. /. [from botany. ] One killed 


in plants; one who ſtudies the various ſpecies of 
plants. 


The uliginous lacteous matter, taken notice of 


by that diligent Soraniſi, was only a collection of 
corals. 


MM "0. dw, rd, 


Then ſpring the living herbs beyond the power 


Of Lotaniſi to number up their tribes. T bom/or's 
BoTaxo'LoGY. . f. Lara,. | A diſcourſe 
Ditcte 


BO'TANY. ». /. [from Bord, an herb. ] The 


| ſcience of plants; that part of natural hiſtory 
which relates to vegetables. 


BOT.A'RGO. n. ſ. ¶batarga, Span.] A reliſhing 


ſort of food, made of the roes of the mullet tith; 


much uſed on the coaſts of the 8 a8 
Hani. 

BOTCH. ». {. ¶bosæa, pronounced &, Ital. ] 

1. A ſwelling or eruptive diſcoloration of the 
ſkin. 

Time, which rots all, and makes botches pox, 
And, plodding on, muſt make a calf an ox, 
Hath made a lawyer. : 

Bote hes and blains muſt all his fleſh imboſs, 2 
And all his people. Aſidkes. 

It proves far more incommodious, which, if it 
were propelled in boils, 5otche/, or ulcers, as in 


ONMCs 


Harvcy. 
2. A part in any work ill finiſhed, ſo as to ap- 
pear worſe than the reſt. 
With him 5 
To leave no rubs or &otches in the work, 
Fleaace, his ſon, mult embrace the fate. 
| ' . Shakeſpeare, 
z. An adſcititious, adventitious part clumiily 
added. ; : 1 
It both theſe words are not notorious 1 


| BOT 
im deceived, though the French tranſlator thinks 
otherwite. Dryden. 
A comma ne'er could claim 
A place in any Britiſh name ; 
Yet, making here, a perfect botch, 


Thruſts your poor vowel from his notch. Sewife. | 


7, BoTCH. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To mend or patch clothes clumiily. 

Their coats. from &otching newly brought, are 

torn. : Dryden. 

2. To mend any thing awkwardly, 

To botch up what th' had torn and rent, 

Religion and the government, Hudibras, 

3. To put together unſuitably, or unſkilfully; 
to make up of unſuitable pieces. | 

| Go with me to my houſe, 

And hear thou there, how many fruitleſs pranks 

This ruffian hath botched up, that thou thereby 

May ſmile at this. Shakeſpeare. 

Her ſpeech is nothing, 

Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 

The hearers to collection; they aim at it, 

And bs the words up fit to their own thoughts. 
Shak: {prare. 

For treaſon borch'd in rhime will be thy bane ; 
Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 

| Dryden. 

4. To mark with botches. ; 

Young Hylas botch'd with ſtains too foul to 

name, | 
In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth. 

Bo'TCHER. n. . from beotch.} A mender of 
old clothes; the ſame to a taylor as a, cobler to a 
ſmoemaker. 

He was a botcher's prentice in Paris, from whence 
—_— whipt for getting the ſheriff's fool with 
child. 

_ Botchers left old clothes in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the church. Vdibras. 
Weg TCUY, adj. | from botch. | Marked with bot- 
ches. 

And thoſe boils did run—ſay ſo—did not the ge- 

neral rua ? 
Were not that a botchy ſore ? Shak, ſprare. 

Bor x. x. ſ. (bote, Saxon.] A word now out 
of uſe, 

1. A compenſation or amends for a man ſlain, 
ich is bound to another. Corpel, 

2. It was uſed for any payment. | 

BH. adj. {batu, bacpa, Sax.] The two; as 
well the one as the other. E Fun & Pautre, Fr. 
It is uſed only of two. p 

And the next day, both morning and afternoon, 
be was kept by our party. Sidney. 

Mates and the prophets, Chriſt and his apoſttes, 
were in their times all preachers of God's truth; 
one by word, ſome by writing ; ſome by beth. 

RE, THocker. 

* hich of them ſhall T take ? 

5 297 one? or neither? neither can be enjoy'd, 
It *2/5 remain alive. | Shake jpeat £. 
Iwo lovers cannot ſhare a ſingle bed; 

As therefore 40th are equal in degree, 

The lot of hh he left to deſtiny. 

A Venus and a Helen have been ſeen, - 

Bb perjur'd wives, the goddeſs and the queen. 
Granville. 

Born. conj. from the adjective.] As well : 

r das the conjunction and to correſpond with it. 

A great multitude both of the Jews amd alſo of 
the Greeks believed. Acts. 

Pow'r to judge both quick and dead. Milton. 

Va the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 
nd Stimichon has often made me long, 
1 like him, ſo fweet a ſons, | 
BY TRY91D. adj. # Ec uotion;. i 
e als ] kg the form 
WE: he 7 * Je is thick ſet with b>tryoid effloreſcen- 
4 Fo mall Knobs, vellow, bluiſh, and purple; 
au of a ſhining metallic hue. Woodward. 
3 n. ft. [ without a Hugular. A ſpecies of 
mall worms in the entrails of horſes ; anfwer- 
"» perhaps, to the acid in human bodies. 
Thea and deans are as dank here as a dog, and 
ne next Way to give poor jades the hors. 


Dry, len, 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakejpeare. | 


Dryden. | 


BOT 


BOTTLE. . h. [bout ille, Pr. 

1. A ſmall veſſel of glaſs, or other matter, with 
a narrow mouth, to put liquor in. 5 

Ihe ſhepherd's hom2ly curds, - 
His cold thin drink out of his leather botele. 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates. Shak-fp. 

Many have a manner, after other men's ſpeech, 
to ſhake their heads. A great officer would ſay, it 
was as men fhake a 6/:, to ſee it there was any 
wit in their heads, or no. Bacon. 

Then if thy ale in glaſs thou wouldſt confine, 
Let thy clean , be entirely dry. Amy. 

He threw into the enemy's ſhips earthern b9/- 
cles filled with terpents, which put the crew into 
diſorder. | Arbuthnot on Coins, 

2. A quantity of wine uſually put into a bottle; 
A quart. 

Sir, you ſhall ſtay, and take t'other tt. 

x Speftator. 

3. A quantity of hay or grafs hundled up. 

Methinks I have agreat deſire to a bt of hav ; 
good hav, fweet hay, hath no fellow. Shakefſp. 

But I ſhould wither in one day, aud pals 
Toa lock of hay, that am a berief graſs. Donne, 

7% Bo'TTLE. v. @. | from the noun. ] To in- 
cloſe in bottles. - 

You may have it a moſt excellent cyder royal, 
to drink or to Ste. Mortimer. 

When wine is to be betlid off, waſh your bot- 
tles immediately before you begun, but be ſure not 
to drain them. Scuft. 

Bo T TIE is often compounded with other 
words; as bottle-fricnd, a drinking- friend; 652le- 
companton. | 

Sam, who is a very good bottle comparim, has 
been the diverſion of his friends. Addiſou. 

Bo'rTLE-FLOWER. /. [cyanzs, Lat. ] A plant. 

Bo TTLE SCREW. n. ſ. | from bottle and ſcreto.] 
A ſcreu to pull out the cork. 

A $ood butler always breaks off the point of his 
bottl. ſcrew in two days, by trying which is hardeit, 
the point of the ſcrew, or the neck of the bottle. 

Swift. 

BO'TTOM. ». /. boxm, Sax. hoden, Germ.] 

7. The loweſt part of any thing. 


Shallow brooks that flow'd ſo clear, 
The 99tom did the top appear. 
3. The foundation; the ground-work. 
On this ſuppoſition my reaſonings proceed, and 
cannot be atfected by objections which are far from 
being built on the ſame b. Atterbirry, 
4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 
In the purlieus ſtands a theep-cote, 
Weſt of this place; down in the neighbour t. 
| Sha beſprare. 
On both the ſhores of that fruit ul +59tz29m, are 
{till to be ſeen the marks of ancient edifices. 
Addijon on Italy 
Equal convexity could never be ſeen : the in- 
habitants of ſuch an earth could only have the 
proſpect of a little circular plain, which would 
appear to have an acclivity on all ſides; ſo that 
every man would fancy himſelf the loweſt, and 
that he always dwelt and moved in a bottom. 
| Bentley. 
5. The part moſt remote from the view ; the 
deepeſt part. 
His propoſals and arguments ſhould with free- 
dom be examined to the b-ttom, that, if there be 
any miſtake in them, no body may be miſled by 


„ den. 


his reputation Locke. 
6. Bound ; limit. 
i But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


7. The utmoſt extent or profundity of any man's 
capacity, whether deep or ſhallow. 

I will fetch off theſe juſtices : I do ſee the bottom 
of Juſtice Shallow): how ſubje& we old men are 
to lying! Shakeſpeare. 

8. Thelaſt reſort; the remoteſt cauſe ; the firſt 
motion. | 

He wrote many things which are not publiſhed 
in his name; and was at the 4927-9 of many excel- 
lent counſels, in which he did not appear. Auciſen. 


9. A ſhip; a veſſel for navigation. 


2. The ground under the water. ö 


Lou muſt provide to 57:29 it on me. 


B O U 


A baævbling veſſel was he captain of, - - - 
With which, ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make 


My ventures are not in one Sorten trutted; 
Nor to one place. . Shakgpeares 
Wie have memory not of one ſhip that ever re- 
turned, and but of thirteen perſons only. at ſe- 
veral times, that choſe to return in our #9tt0mte. 


Bacon. 
| He's a fooliſh ſeaman, 4 
That, when his ſhip is ſinking, will not © 
Unlade his hopes into another bottan. Denbam. 


ſtern himſelf ; and now, if ever, we may expect 
new diſcoveries. - Orrise 
He ſpreads his canvas, with his pole he ſteers, 
The . of flitting ghoſts in his thin orten 
bears. 
10. A chance; an adventure; ſtate of hazard. 
He began to ſay, that himſelf and the prince 
were too much to venture in one 65am. Clarendon. 
Mie are embarxed with them on the ſame bottom, 
and mult be partakers of their happineſs or miſery. 
 Spedtator. 
It. A hall of thread wound up together. 
This whole argument will be like Gattoms of 
thread, cloſe wound up. Bacon 
Sukworms tinith their Sortoms in about ñſteen 
days. Mortimer. 
Each Chriſtmas they accounts did clear, 
And wound their bottom round the year. 
12. BoTToM > A The loweſt end. 
13. BoTToM of beer. The grounds or dregs. 
To Bo'r Tom. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


Prior. 


with un. 

They may have ſomething of obſcurity, as be- 
ing bottom d upon, and fetched from the true nature 
of the things. Hale. 

Pride has a very ſtrong foundation in the mind g. 
it is bottomed upon ſelf-love. Collier. 

The grounds p, which we S our reaſoniag, 
are but a part; ſomething is left out which thould 


go into the reckoning. | Lockes 
Action is ſuppoſed to be battomed ug principle. 
Atter bur y. 


2. To wind upon ſomething ; to twiſt thread 
round ſomething. | 
Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 
Leſt it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 
Shakeſpeare. 
To BOT Tou. v. a. To reſt upon as its ultimate 
ſupport. | ; 
Find out upon what foundation any propoſition 
advanced, bottoms ; and obſerve the intermediate 
ideas, by which it is joined to that foundation upon 
which it is erected. 7 Locke. 
Bo'rToMED. adj. [from bttom.] Having a bot- 
tom ; it is uſually compounded. | 
There being prepared a number of flat-bottomed 
boats, to tranſport the land forces, under the wing 
and protection of the great navy. Bacon. 
Bo'TToMLESS. adj. {from Bottom. ] Without a 
bottom ; fathomleſs. 


pit, into which it is eaſier to keep one's ſelf from 

falling, than being fallen to give one's ſelf any ſtay 

from falling infinitely. 2 Sidney. 
Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom? 

Then be my paſſions Bactomleſi with them. Shakeſpe 

Him the Almighty pow'r 

Hurl'd headlong, flaming from th etherial ſky, 

To bottomleſs perdition. ES Milton. 
Bo'TT@gMky. . ſ. [in navigation and com- 


dottom; that is, by engaging the veſſel for the re- 
payment of it, ſo as that, if the ſnip miſcarry, the 
lender loſes the money advanced; but if it arrives ſafe 
at the end of the voyage, he is to repay the money 
lent, with a certain premium or intereſt agreed on: 
and this on, 2 of forfeiting the ſhip. Harris. 


BU/UCHET. n. ſ. [French.] A ſort of pear. 
BouB. u. ſ. An inſect which breeds in malt; 
called alſo a weevil. Dict. 


To BouGE. v. 2. Lege my To ſwell 9 
ax. the gb is mute. ] 
d 2 arm 


| Bev OA.  /+ bes, 


Dryden. 


1. To build upon; to fix upon as a ſupport:? 


Wickedneſs may well be compared to a bottomleſs 


* 


With the moſt noble bom of our fleet. Sha .. 


He puts to ſea upon his own 6ctt2m; holds the 


merce.] The act of borrowing money on a ſhip's 


3 


n x % 5 ect, : 
P n 22 


1 


— pe IS eee we 


— 


She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. 


May thine conduct 1 me to the golden &cgh. 


B OU 


arm or large ſhoot of a tree, bigger than a braach, 
yet not always diſtinguiſhed from it. 
A vine-labourer, finding a 69gh broken, took 


a branch of the ſame bough, and tied it about the |. 
Sidney. 


place broken. 
Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 
And at his feet the laurel boughs did throw. 
Fazry Queen, 
From the b 
Aion. 
As the dove's flight did guide Mneas, now 


Denham. 
Under ſome fav rite myrtle's ſhady He, 


They ſpeak their paitſions in repeated vows. Roſc. | 


See how, on every bogh, the birds expreſs, 
In their ſweet notes, their happineſs. 8 
*Fwas all her joy the ripening fruits to tend, 


And ſee the boug h, with happy burdens bend. Pope. 


Bou OUT. pr r and participle of To buy; which 


lee. 


The chief were theſe who not for empire fought, 


But with their blood their country's ſafety ought. 


Pope. 
Bou our. ». ſ. from To bow. ] 
3. Atwiſt; a link; a knot. 
His huge long tail wound up in Fundr d folds, 
Whoſe wreathed bo2/15 whenever he unfolds, 
And thick entangled knots adown does flack. 


Fairy Quern. 
Immortal verſe, * 
such as the meeting ſoul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked ſweetneſs, long drawn out. 
2. A flexure 
The flexure of the joints is not the ſame in ele- 
phants as in other quadrupeds, but nearer unto 
thoſe of a man; the bought of the fore-legs not 
8 backward, but laterally and ſomewhat in- 
ard. Brown's Vilgar Errours. 
PBOU'ILLON. n. J. [French.] Broth; ſoup; 
any thing made to be ſupped: a term uſed in 
cookery 
e Wall;, [In architecture.] Walls 
built of round flifits or pebbles, laid in a ſtrong 
mortar ; uſed where the ſea has a beach caſt up, 
or where there are plenty of flints. Build, Die. 
To BovLi T. v. a. See To BoLlr. 
To BOUNCE. v. u. [a word formed, ſays Skin- 
ner, from the ſound. ] 
1. To fall or fly againſt any thing with great 
force, ſo as to rebound. 
The fright awakeon'd Arcite with a ſtart, 
Againſt his boſom #0 'd his heaving heart. Dryd. 
2. To ſpring; to make a ſudden leap ; a ſudden 
exploſion. | 
High nonſenſe js like beer in a bottle, which 
has, in reality, no ſtrength and fpirit, but frets, 
and flies, and bu c,, and imitates the paſſions of 
a much nobler liquour. Addiſon. 
They bonn from their 
No longer will tarry. Sevift, 
Out &-:7d the maſtiff of the triple head: 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled. S:w:f7. 
3. To make a ſudden noiſe. 
Juſt as I wes putting out my light, pProther 
bounces 25 hard as he can knock. Ser; 
4. To boatt; to bully : aſcnfe only uſed in "i 
milzar ſpeech. 
5. To be bold, or ſtrong. 
For ſooth the borncing Amazon, 
Your buſkin'd miſtreſs, and your warriour love, 
To Theſeus mult be wedded. ; Shak: pea: 2. 
Bouncer. ». /. from the verb. 
1. A ftrong ſudden blow. 
The &-unce burit ope the door ; 
Relentlefs look'd. 
A ſudden crack or noife. 
What cannoneer begot this juſty blood? 
He ſpeaks plain cauuon fire, and rmoke, and Source; 
He gives the haſtinado with his tongue. Shak: fp. 
Two hazel-nuts I threvy into the fl. nme, 
And to each nut I gase a ſweetheart's name; 
This with the loudeſt Count me fore ama: d, 
That in a flame of brighteſt cou haz d. Gay, 
3- A beaſt; a threat - in lo language. 


neſt, 


the tcori ful fair 


Milton. 


3 7. 


* 


B OU 


f. [from bounce.] A boaſter; a 
threatener: in colloquial 


Bo'UNCER. 7. 
bully; an empty 
ſpeech. 

BOUND. ». .. [from bind. 

1. A limit; a boundary; that by which any 
thing is terminated. 

Illimitable ocean! without bound ; 

Without dimenſion ; where length, breadth, and | 
height, 
And time and place, are loſt. 

Thoſe vaſt Scythian regions were ſeparated by 
the natural hounds of rivers, lakes, mountains, 
woods, or marihes. 1 

Indus and Ganges, our wide empire's bounds, 


Swell their dy'd currents with their natives | 


wounds. 
Through all tl' infernal bourds, 


Which flaming Phlegethon ſurrounds, 


Sad Orpheus ſought his conjort loſt. 
2. A limit by which any excurſion is reſtrained. 
Hath he ſet bounds between their love and me ? 

I am their mother, who ſhall bar me from them? 

_ Shakeſpeare. 
Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars, 
And knows no bound, but makes his pow'r his 
ſhores. Denham. 
Any bounds made with body, even adamantine 
walls, are far from putting a ſtop to the mind, in 
its progrels in ſpace. Locke. 
3 1 os To bound, v. n.] A leap; a jump; a 
ſpring. | 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bound, bellowing and neighing loud. 
Shak n e. 
The horſes ſtarted with a ſudden bound, 
And flung the reins and chariot to the ground. 
Addiſon. 
Dex'trous he "capes. the coach with nimble 
bounds, 
Whilſt ev'ry honeſt tongue, Stop thief reſounds. 
Ga 


ay. 

4. A rebound ; the leap of ſomething flying 
back by the force of the blow. 

Theſe inward diſguſts are but the firſt bod of 
this ball of contention. Decay of Piety. 

To Box b. v. a. | from the noun, | 

I. Tolimit ; to terminate. 

A lofty tow'r, and ſtrong on every fide, 
With treble walls, which Fhlegethon ſurrounds, 
Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bonds. 


Dryden. | 


2. To reſtrain; to confine. 

Take but degree away, 
The 6:unded waters 
Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe. Shu. 

3. Sometimes with 1. 

My mother's blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 
Bow:ds in my ſire's. Shakeſpeare. 

To BOUND. v. n. Cooney, Fr.] 

1. To jump; to ſpring ; to move forward by 
leaps. x : 
Torriſmond appear'd, 

Gave me his — and led me lightly o'er, 
Lenping and gung on the billows heads. 

Before his lord the ready ſpaniel v2und;, 

Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd 3 
De. 

When ſudden tlirou gh the woods a 6--nding e 

Ruth'd headlong down, and plung'd amidit the 
riuer. Rox e. 
Warbling to the vary'd ſtrain, advance 

Two ſpriglul) youths, to form the Co. z4ins dance. 

Pope. 

2. Torebound ; to fly back by repercuſſion. 

Mark then a 4ounding valour in our Engiuh, 
That being dead, hke to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a fecond courte of miſchict, 

SL ak Pra Co 

To Bobxb. v a. To make to bound. 

If I might buftet for my love, or brund my 
norſe for her fay ours, I would lay on like a but- 
cher, and ſit like a JaCKANAPES5 1 never oft. 

SHH. ipeare. 


Dryd. 


| 


Temple. | 


Pope. 


N A b; 98K bound: 12. r=/!une. 


BOU 
Tf love, ambitious, ſought a match of birth, 
Whole veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch$ 


Bou N p. preterite and parti iple paſſive of bind. 
Nay, ſaid Pamela, none fhall take that office 
from myſelf, being ſo much bard as I am for my 
education. Sidney, 
This is Antonio, : 
To whom I am ſo infinitely . 


Milton. —Y ou ſhould, in all ſenſe be much bad to him; 


For, as I hear, he was much 4524 for you. 
Sh; helpeore, 
The gentlema: 1 1s learn a, a moſt rare ſ peaker, 
To nature none more Cel. Sh ke Doure 
The biſhops of flungary being wonderfully 


Dy dan. t rich, were 657d to keep great nunte:s of horſe- 


men, which they uied to bring into the figld. 
Alles. 
They ſummoned the governor to deliver it to 
them, or elſe they would not leave one ſtone up— 
on another. To which the governor. made no 
other reply, than that he was not v-und to repair 
It; but, however, he would, by God's help, keep 
the ground afterwards. (l irendan. 
Bou xp. adj. [a word of doubt ful etymology.] 
Deſtined ; intending to come to any place. 
His be that care hom moſt it doth concern, 
Said he, but whither with ſuch haſty fligh 
Art thou now b-uwnd 7 for well mi aht  difcern 
Great cauſe, that carries thee ſo 1wift an light, 
Fairy 2: I v0, 
To be bourd for oF one deſires « «trewely, 
and fail to it, with a fair gale, is very pleaſaut. 


B 

Bou NDARY A. ſ. from bond. Limit; bound. 
He ſuffers the confluence and cla mours of the 
people to paſs all b:undari-s of laws, and reverence 
to his authority. King (Charles, 
Senſation and reflection are the 5ountw ie of our 
thoughts ; beyond which the mind, whatever ef- 
forts it would make, is not able to advance. Jacke. 
Great part of our ſins conſiſt in the irregulari- 
ties attending the ordinary purſuits of life; ſo that 


our reformation muſt appear, by purſuing them 


within the boundarizs of duty. Rogers. 
Bou N DER. participle paſſive of bind. Not now 
much in uſe. 
Hereafter, in a better world than this 
I ſhall deſire more love and knowledge of you 
II reſt much burden to your fare you well. Shak, 
Ve alſo moſt humbly beſouglit him to accept of 
us as his true ſervant, by as juſt a right as ever 
men on earth were bode. Bacone 
._. To be careful for a proviſion of all neceſſar ies 
for ourtelves, and thoſe who depend on u-, is a 
Cen duty. Rogers. 
B. Nude -s ToNE. \ 
Hook oe ONE, 
I am paſt a boy; 
A ſceptre's but a pla y-thing, and a globe 


7 7 A ſtone toplay with. 


Dx den. 
Bo/UNDLFSSNESS. 1. . {from towmdlsj5. Ex- 
emption from limits. 
God has corrected the b-wd/-/:/s of his . 
tuous defires, by ſtinting his capacities. 5. 
Bo UN DLE SS. adj. from bound. ] Unlimited ; ; 
unconfined ; ; immeaſurable ; illimitable. | 
Beyond the infinite and S, reach 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. N che{peare. 
Heav'n has of right all victory defign'd ; 
When e bourd!-/s power dwells in a * vill gems d. 
1 „ g. 
Man ſeems as bond. ſi in his deſires, as God is 
in his being; and therefore nothing but God him- 
ſelf can ſatisfy him. South. 
Though we make duration boundl:{s as it is, we 
cannot extend it beyond all being. God fills eter- 


nity, and it is hard to find a reaſon, why any one 
ſhould doubt that he fills immenſity. 
Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on 155 


Or roll the planets through the bo fx. 1 
| Bo'e ING 


Locke, 


f 


Sh, theſpeare, | 


T:mple, | 
Willing we ſought your ſhores, . and hither 
bound, 
The port fo TEE defir'd, at length we found. 


LEI eg Ea be Tn 5 f HIS ie . & 7⁰ ©: 


B OU 
Boon rs. adj. from e Liberal; 
ind generous; munificent; beneficent: a word 
uied chiefly in poetry for bountiful. 
Every one, | 


According to the gift, which b2wtzous nature 
Hath in him clos'd. 


Shakteſpcarc. 
Her ſoul abhorring avarice, 
Bount-0us ; hut almoſt bountevns to a vice. Dryden 
Bo'uNnTEOVUSLY, adv. | from b9uuicous.] Libe - 
rally; generoufly ; largely. 
He bornteosfly beſtow'd unenvy'd good 
On me. Dryd:n. 
Bo/oxTEOVSNESS. nf. [from bunten. Mu- 
nificence ; liberality ; Kindnets: | 
He filleth all things living with &u#tcouſrteſs. 
| T'{ rims. 
Bo'uxTIFUL. adj. | from ourty and full. 
1. Liberal; generous ; munificent. 
As bruntifdl as mines of India. Shakeſpeare. 
If you will be rich, you muſt live frugal ; if 


you will be popular, you muſt he bounrrful, Taybr, 


I am obliged to return my thanks to many, 


who, without confidering the man, have been | 


tcuntiful to the poet. : Dryden. 
God, the of author of our being. Locke. 

2. It has F before the thing given, and t be- 
fore the perſon receiving. 

Our king ſpares nothing, to give them the ſhare 
of that fe icity, F which he is fo bountiful to his 
kingdom. : Dryden. 

BYuNTIFULLY, adv. | from bountiful. Libe- 
rally; in a %wntifual manner; largely. | 

And now thy alms is given, 
And thy poor ſtarv'ling b9wnrfully fed. Donne. 


It is atfirm'd, that it never raineth in Egypt; 


the river #0n/:fully requiting it in its inunda- 
tion. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
o'UNTIFULNESS. #. ſ. [from 6ountiful.] The 
quality of being bountiful ; generoſity. 
Enriched to all bount:f neſs. 2 Corinthicns. 
Bo'yuxXTIHEAD. Ja. f. from bownty and head, or 
Bo'UNTIHEDE. Hood. See Hoop. ] Good- 
Bo'vxT1HooD. ] neſs; virtue. It is now 
Wholly out of uſe. | f 
I his goodly frame of temperance, 
Formerly grounded, and faſt ſettled 
On firm foundation of true Lied. Fairy Q. 
How hall frail pen, with fear diſparaged, 
Conceive ſuch ſovereign glory, and great bowntihond? 


Fairy Queen. 

BO'UNTY, 2. /. bonte, Fr.) 

1. Generoßty; liberality; munificence. 

We wo not fo far magnify her exceeding tounty, 
5s to arm, that the bringeth into the world the 
tons of men, adorned with gorgeous attire. Hooker. 

If you knew to whom vou ſh wv this honour, 

I know you woul te prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary / w.ty can enforce you. Shakeſp. 

Such moderation wich thy 69ty join, 

That thou may'ſt nothing give, that is not thine. 

Denham. 

Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Brinty well plac'd preferr'd, and well deſign'd, 

To all their titles. . Drydin. 

2. It ſeems diſtinguiſhed from charity, as a pre- 
ſort from an aus; being uſed, when perſons, not 
abſolutely neceffitous, receive gifts; or when gifts 
are given by great perſons. 

Tell a mifer of foun'y to a friend, or mercy to 
the poor, and he will not underſtumd it. South. 

Her Majeſty did not ſee this afiembly ſo proper 
to excite charity and compaſſion ; though I queſ- 
non not but her royal %.my will extend itſelf to 
them. Addiſon. 

To Bo'ukGEoN. v. n. ſbourgeonner, Fr.] To 
fprout ; to ſhoot into branches; to put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven diſtil upon them, 
to make them b0%r:02, and propagate among them- 
ſelves. | Hoxwel. 

O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That one might Gong een where another fell! 
Still would I give thee work! Dryden. 

Bou xx. n. .. | borne, Fr.] 

1. A bound; alimit. a | 

Bean, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


the vulgar, they entered into open rebellion. 
Bacon. 


Nor could ever any order be obtained impar- | 


B O W 


That undiſcovered country, from whoſe d D 

No traveller returns. 6 Shekejp:are. 

| > Falfe 

As dice are to be wiſh'd, by one that fixes 

No bonn 'twixt his and mine. Shakeſpeare. 
I Know each lane, and every alley green, 


2. [From bun, Saxon.] A brook; a torrent; 
whence many towns, ſeated near brooks, have 
names ending in burr. It is not now ufed in ei- 
ther ſenſe; though the ſecond continues in the 
'Scottiſh dialect, 

Ne ſwelling Neptune, ne loud thund'ring Jove, 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn : 
My little boat can ſafely paſs this perilous dn. 

| Spenſer. 

To BOUSE. 2. ». [Suyſer, Dutch.) To drink 
laviſhly ; to tope. 5 

As he rode, he ſomewhat ſtill did eat, 

And in hand did bear a 0% can, 
Of which he fi t. Fairy Qucen. 

Bov'sy. adj. | from o.] Drunken. 

With a Jong legend of romantic things, 

Wich in his cups the He port fings. Dryden. 
| Toe gueſts upon the day appointed came, 
Each 4% farmer with his imp ring dame. King. 
Bor. 2. f. (betta, Ital.] A term; as much of 
un action as is performed at one time, without in- 
terruption; a ſingle part of any action carried on 
by ſucceſſive intervals. 

The play began; Pas durſt not Coſma chace; 


But did intend next bcu2 with her to meet. Sidney. | 


| Ladies, that have vour feet 
Unplagu'd with corns, we'lt have a baut. Shakeſp. 
Muhen in your motion you are hot, 
s make your 555 more violent to that end, 
He calls for drink. Shakeſpeare. 
If he chance to 'ſcape this diſmal bout, 
The former legatees are blo ted out. Dryden. 
A weazel ſeizeda bt; the bat begged for life; 
ſays the weazel I give no quarter to birds; ſays 
the bat, I am a mouſe ; look on my body : fo 
ſhe got off for that but. L' Eftrange. 
Weill ſee when 'tis enough, 
Or if it want the nice coacluding bout. King. 
BOU'TEFEU. n. ſ. [French.] An incendiary ; 
one who kindles feuds and diſcontents. Now 
diſuſed. 
Animated by a baſe fellow, called John a Cham- 
ber, a very 6-«tefeu, who bor: much ſway among 


tially to puniſh the known bout: feus, and open in 


cendiaries. King Charles. 
Beſides the herd of Sof“, 
We ſet on work within the houſe. Hudibras, 


Bo'v TISALE. n. . | I ſuppoſe from bouty or 
booty, and fſal:.] A ſale at a cheap rate, as booty or 
plunder is commonly fold. 

To ſpeak nothing of the great 5-:7/al/e of col- 
leges and chamries. Sir F. Hayward. 
_ BOUTS RIMEZ, [French.] The laſt words 
or rhimes of a number of verſes given to be fill- 
ed up. 

To BOW. v. a. [buzen, Saxon. | 

1. To bend, or inflect. It ſounds as n, or bor. 

A threepence bow'd would hire me, 


Old as Jam, to queen it. Shakeſpeare. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themſelves when he did ſing. Shakeſpeare. 


Some (ro the vines, which bury*d in the plain, 
Their tops in diſtant arches riſe again. Dryden. 
The mind has not been made obedient to diſci- 
pline, when at firſt it was moſt tender and moſt 
eaſy to be H. Loc ke. 
2. To bend the body in token of reſpect or ſub- 

miſſion. 4 
They came to meet him, and 4:wed themſelves 
to the ground before him. 2 Aings. 
Is it to S down his head as a bulruſh, aid to 
ſpread ſackcloth and aſhes under him ? wilt thou 
call this a faſt, and an acceptable day to the 52 
Iſcii. ab. 


3+ To bend. or incline in condeſcenſion, 


And every botky b from {ite to fide. Milton. 


Row 


Let it not gtieve thee to #2 down tlunè eat᷑ to 
the poor, and give him a friendly anfwer, Zi, 

4. To depreſs ; to cruſh. | 

Are you ſo goſpell'd, 

To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave, 
And heggar'd your's for ever? Shakeſpeare, 

Now waſting years my former ſtrength con- 

found, 

And added woes may bow me to the ground. Pope. 

To Bow, v.n. | 

1. To bend; to ſuffer flexure, 

2. To make a reverence. - 

Rather let my head 

Stoop to the block, than theſe knees o to any 
Save to the God of heav'n, and to my king. Shak. 

This is the great idol to which the world Gus 3 
to this we pay our devouteſt homage. Decay of Viet. 

Admir'd, ador'd by all the circhng crowd, 
For whereloe'er ſhe turn'd her face they buww'd. 

Dryden. 


3. To ſtoop. 
The people bowed down upon their knees to 
drink. Judges. 
4. To ſink under preſſure. 
They ſtoop, they b-w down together; they 
could not deliver the burden. Tſaiah xlei. 2. 
Bow. 2. /. [from the verb. It is pronounced, 
like the verb, as nw, how. ] An act of reverence 
or ſubmiſſion, by bending the body. 
Some clergy too ſhe wou'd allow, 
Nor quarrell'd at their awkward bow. Sz. 
Bow. n. ſ. pronounced as grow, no, le, without: 
any regard to the w.] 
1. An inſtrument of war, made by holding 


wood or metal bent with a ſtring, which, by its 


ſpring, ſhoots arrows with great force. 
Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver. 
and thy bow, and go out to the field, and take me 


ſome veniſon. Geneſis... 


The white faith of hiſtory cannot ſhow, . 
That e'er the muſket yet could beat the bow. 


Alleyne's Henry VII. 


2. A rainbow. : 
I do ſet my b in the cloud, and it ſhall be for 


a token of a covenant between me and the earth. 
Gen, ix. 13. 


3. The inſtrument with which ftring-inſtru-- 


ments are ſtruck. 5 8 
Their inſtruments were various in their kind; 
Some for the ho, and ſome for breathing wind: 


The ſawtry, pipe, and hautboy's noiſy band, 
And the ſoft lute trembling beneath the touciung. 
hand. Dryden's Fables. 


4. The doubling of a ſtring in a flip-knot. This 


is perhaps corruptly uſed for bought. 


Make a knot, and let the ſecond knot be with 
Wiſeman. 


2 bw 


5. A yoke. 


As the ox hath his b-«v, fir, the horſe his curb, 


and the faulcon his bells, ſo man hath his deſire. 


Shakeſpeare. 


6. Bow of a ſadd's, The bows of a ſaddle are 
two pieces of wood laid archwiſe, to receive the 


upper part of a horſe's back, to give the ſaddle its 


due form, and to keep it tight, Farrier s Dick. 
7. Bow of a /hip. That part of her which be- 


ins at he loof, and compatling ends of the ſtern, . 


aud ends at the ſternmoſt parts of the forecaſtle. 
If a thip hath a broad bow, they call it a bold boww 3 
if a narrow thin bow, they ſay the hath a Jean bow, 
e piece of ordnance that Lies in this place, is cal- 
led the {-7vpiece : and the anchors that hang here, 
are called her great and ſmall bowers. 


g. Brow is alſo a mathematical inftrument, made 


of wood, formerly uſed by ſeamen in taking the 
ſun's altitude. 3 
9. Bow is likewiſe a beam of wood or braſs,. 
with tkree long ſcrews,. that direct a lath of wood 
or ſtecl to any arch; uſed commonly to drav- 
Ariaights of ſhips, projections of the ſphere, or 
„ herever it is requiiite to draw long arches. | 
| Hai, 
BOW TAK ER. n. ſ. {from le and bear.] An! 
under- officer of the foreſt. Cau-I. 
Eows3ENT» «dj. {from 6ew-and det Crooked. 
Aby! 


r 
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A ſibyl old, Bezu- bent with crooked age, 

That far events full wiſely could preſage. Mzt/tar, 

Bo w-HAND, . /. | from bw and band.] The 
hand that draws'the bow. 

Surely he ſhoots wide on the 452wv-hand, and 
very far from the mark. Spenjer's Ireland. 
„ BowW-LEGGED. ad, [from bow and leg.] Hay- 
ing crooked legs. 

Bow-s HOT. u. f. [from xv and ſÞert.] The 
ſpace which an arrow may paſs in its flight from 
the bow. 

Thouzh he were not then a bb off, and 
made haſte; yet, by that time he was come, the 
thing was no longer to he ſeen. Hoyle. 

RO'WELS. 2. /. | /oyaux, Fr.] 

I. Intettines ; the vellel; and organs within the 
body. 


He ſmote him therewith in the fifth rib, and | 
- Med out his Ces. 


2 Sam. xx. 10. 

2. he inter parts of any thing. 

Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banith'd, we would mutter all 
From twelve to ſeventy ; and pouring war 
Into the 7owel; of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold flood appear. Shakeſpeare, 
His ſoldiers ſpying his undaunted ſpirit, 
A Talbot! Talbot! cried out amain, 
And ruth'd into the Cob le of the battle. 
Sh he ſpear Ce 

As he ſaw drops of water diſtilling from the 
rock, by following the veins, he has made him- 
{elf two or three fountains in the b, of the 


mountain. Addiſon. 
3. The ſeat of pity, or kindneſs. | 
His &-v2/5 did yern upon him. Gen is. 


4. Tendernets; compathon. 

He had no other confideration of money, than 
for the ſupport of his luſtre ; and whilſt he could 
do that, lie cared not for money; having no borvels 
iu the point of running in debt, or borrowing all 
he could. Clarendon. 

5. This word ſeldom has a /izglar, except in 
writers of anatoniy. 

Bow EK. „. from S or branch, or from the 
verb To b*v or Haid. 

1. An arbour; a theltered place covered with 


green trees, twined and bent. 


But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raiſe Muſaus from his b9wer . A. lion. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their 52xv'rs 


With loud complaints, they anſwer me in ſhosww'rs. 


lier. 

Refreſh'd, they wait them to the bur of ſtate, 
Where, circl'd with his pecrs, Atrides ſat. Pope. 

2. It ſeems to ſignify, in Sperjer, a blow; 
a ſtroke; bourrer, Fr. to fall upon. | 

His rawbone arins, whoſe mighty brawned bowu- 

ers | 

Were wont to rive ſtcel plates, and helmets hew, 
Were clean conhm'd, and all his vital powers 
Decay d. Spenſer's Fairy Ben. 

Bo\wzr. n. ſ. [from the bow of a ſhip.] An- 
chers ſo called. See Bow. | 

To Bom EN. v. a. | from the noun.] To em- 
bower ; to incloſe. 

Thou didſt Ser the ſpirit 

In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh. Shate/. 

Bo“ WR Y. ay. [from to:ver] Full of bowers. 

Landſxips how gay the 5-v":5 grotto yelds, 


Which thought creates, and laviſh fancy builds. 


Ticklc. 

Snatch'd through the verdant maze, the hurried 

eye 
Diſtracted wanders : now the bow'ry walk 
Of covert cloſe, where ſcarce a ſpeck of day 
Falls on the lighten'd gloom, protracted ſweeps. 
Thomſon. 

To Bowes, See To Bove rn, 

BOW L. n. /. | ba&tin, Welch; which ſignifies, 
according to Tus, any thing made of horn, as 
drinking cups anciently were. It is pronounced 
bolc. 

x A veſſel to hold liquids, rather wide than 
deep; diſtingviſhed from a cup, which 4s rather 
decp than wide. 


Glier me a dow! of wine; | ; 
| | 


| horſemen and bawmen. | 


B O W 


1 have not that alacrity of ſpirit,  _ 


Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Shakeſpeare. 


© 
If a piece of iron be faſtened on the ſide of a 
bw! of water, a loadſtone in a boat of cork, 
will make unto it. Hun 
The ſacred prieſts, with ready knives, bereave 
The beatts of life, and in full Cu receive 
The ſtreaming blood. Dryden. 
Wlule the bright Sein, t' exalt the ſoul, 
With ſparkling plenty crown the b 
And wit and ſocial mirth inſpire. 
; Fenton to Lord Gower, 
2. The hollow part of any thing. | 
If you are allowed a large ſilver ſpoon for the 
kitchen, let half the bw! of it be worn out with 
continual ſcraping. Swift, 
3. A baſin, or fountain, 
But the main matter is ſo to convey the water, as 


it never ſtay cither in the-boww! or in the ciltern. 


Bacon. 
BOWL. n. /. [boulre, Fr. It is pronounced as 
cor, bowl. A round-maſs, which may be rolled 
along the ground. 
Like to a bow! upon a ſubtile ground, 
I've tumbl'd paſt the throw. Shakeſpeare. 
How fincly doſt thou times and ſeaſons ſpin! _ 
And make a twiſt checker'd with night and day! 
Which as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, 
As ful, go on, but turning all the way. Herbert, 
Like him, who would lodge a % upon a 
precip ce, cither my praiſe falls back, or ſtays 
not on the top, but rowls over. Dryden. 
Men may make a game at 5o4v/; in the ſummer, 
and a game at whitk in the winter, 
EE Demnis's Letters. 
Though that piece of wood, which is now a 
bowl, may be made ſquare, yet, if roundneſs be 
taken away, it is no longer a 69w/. J att Logick, 
To Bowl. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To roll as a bowl. 
2. To pelt with. any thing rolled. 
Alas! I had rather be ſet quick i' th' earth, 
And v9w/d to death with turnips. 
Merry Wines of Windſor. | 
BuwLDER-STONES. v. ſ. Lumps or fragments 
of ſtones or marble, broke from the adjacent cliffs, 
rounded by being tumbled to and again by the 
water; whence their name. Wordward. 
Bo ẽ-wLIEk. ». . [from bow!.] He that plays at 
bowls. 0 f 
Bo LINE. I». ſ. [ſea term. ] A rope faſtened 
Bo wLiNx . f tothe middle part of the outſide 
of a ſail; it is faſtened in three or four parts of 
the ſail, called the bling bridle, The uſe of the 
bxavlizg is to make the ſails ſtand ſharp or cloſe to 
the wind. Harris. 
Bo'w LING=GREEN. x. ſ. | from 6:2v/ and green. 
A level piece of ground, kept ſmooth for bowlers. 
A bowl equally poiſed, and thrown upon a plain 
bowling=green, Will run neceſſarily in a direct line. 
4 Bentley. 
Bol w AN. x. ſ. [from bz and man] An ar- 
cher; he that ſhoots with a bow. _ | 
The whole city ſhall flee, for the noiſe of the 
Jeremiab, iv. 29 
Bo'wsPr1T. n. ſ. [from the bow of a ſhip. | 
Tits word is generally ſpelt bo/rfprit; which fee. 
To Bu\wsSEm, v. a. | probably of the fame ori- 


ginal with boſe, but found in no other patlage. |] 


To drench; to ſoak. 

The water fell into a cloſe walled plot; upon 
this wall was the frantick perſon fer, and from 
thence tumbled headlong into the pond ;, where a 
ſtrong fellow toſfed him up and down, until the 
patient, by foregoing his ſtrength, had ſomewhat 
forgot his fury: but if there appeared ſmall amend- 
ment, he was bow n:4 again and again, while 
there remained in him any hope of life, for reco- 
very. Carews Survey of Cormwall. 

B\ws TRING. . ſ. \from bow and /{ring.} The 
ſtring dy which the bow is kept dent. 
| He had twice or thrice cut Cupid's 5 ing, 
and the little hangman dare not ſhoot at hun. 

Sbateſeare. 
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BOX 


upon a bowl; ing if the horn of the bow be het 


to the ear, Bai 
Bow y TR. u. ſ. [from bow.] 
1. An archer; one that uſes the how. 
Call for vengeance from the bXwyer king, Did. 
2. One whoſe trade is to make bows. 
BOX. „. /. | box, Saxon; buxus, Lat.] A tree, 
The leaves are pennated, and evergreen; it hath 
male flowers, that are produced at remote diſtan- 
ces from the fruit, on the ſame tree; the fruit is 
ſhaped like a porridge-pot, inverted, and 1s di- 
vided into three celle, containing two ſeeds in each, 
which, when ripe, are caſt forth by the elaſticity 


of the veſſels. The wood is very ufeful for en- 


Travers, and mathematical inſtrument-makers ; 
being ſo hard, cloſe, and ponderou-, as to fink 
in Water. 55 Miter, 

Ion, there are two ſorts of it; the dwarf ben, 
and a taller ſort. The dwarf box is very good for 
borders, and is eaſily Kept in order, with one 
clipping in the year. It will increaſe of ſlips ſet 
in March, or about Bartholomew tide, and will 
proſper on the declivity of cold, dry, barren, 
chalky hill, where nothing elſe will grow. 

Elim, 
Box. 2. /. box, Sax. 6e, Germ.) 

I. A caſe made of wood, or other matter, to 
hold any thing. It is diſtinguiſhed from ch, as 
the V/ from the greater. It is ſuppoted to have 
its name from the 59x wood. 

A magnet, though but in an ivory av, will, 
through the box, ſend forth lus embracing tue 
to a beloved needle. | Sid y. 

| About his ſhelves | 
A beggarly account of empty 65x-/5 Shak fpeare, 

The lion's head is to open a moſt wide voract- 

ous mouth, which ſhall take in letters and papers. 


There will be under it a box, of winch the Key 


will be kept in my cuſtody, to receive ſuch papers 
as are dropped into it. Ster le. 
J his caſked India's glowing gems unlocks, | 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope, 
2, Thecaſe of the mariners compaſs. 
z. The cheſt into which money given is put, 

So many more, ſo every one was uſed, _ 
That to give largely to the box refuſed. See. 
4. The ſeats in the playhouſe, where the ladies 

are placed. . 

'Tis left to you, the be, and the pit 
Are ſovereign judges of this ſort of wit, Hrydix. 
She glares in balls, front 69x25, and the ring, 
A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched 8 

5 „e. 
7 Box. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclote in 
4 box. | 
Bod in a chair, the beau impatient fits, 
While ſpouts run clatt'ring o'er the root by 0 
gt. 
BOX. ». /. [beck, a cheek, Welch. ] A blow on 


| che head given with the hand. | 


For the h O th ear that the prince gave you, 
he gave it like a rude prince. Shak. jpeare. 
If one ſhould take my hand perforce, and give 
mother a b on the ear with it, the law punitheth 
the other. | Brambhail. 
There may happen concuſſions ofthe brain from 
a bor on the ear. Wijeman's Sanger 
Olphis, the fiſherman, received a bon on the 
ear from Theſtylis. Addiſon; Spettatore 
T» Box. v. . {from the noun. | To figtt with 
the fiſt. ; 
The aſs very fairly looked on, till they had 54 
themſelves a-weary, and then left them fu;ly in 
the lurch. | I. I Hun 
A leopard is like a cat; he boxes with his fol- 
feet, as a cat doth her kitlins. Crews 
The fighting with a man's ſhadow confiſte in 
brandiſhing two ſticks, loaden with plugs of lead; 
this gives a man all the pleaſure of boxing b, 
the blows. : Sp. cduutor. 
He bath had fix. duels, and four and tyenty 
'oxing matches, in defence of his majeſty title. 
g Sp ENACT 
To Box. v.42. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 
Bo'xt x. n. ſ. [from box. ] 


Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by ſtriking 1 1. Made of box. 5 The 


B RA 


The young gentlemen learned. before all other | 


things, to deſign upon tablets of &ox- wood. 

: Dryden. 

As lads and laſſes ſtaod around, : 
To hear my bon hautboy found. Gay. 

2. Reſembling box. 

Her faded cheeks are chang'd to 

Ard in her eyes the tears are ever new. 


bo ven hue, 
Dryden. 


Bo'x EN. . J. [from box. ] A man who fights | 


with his fiſt, 
OV. . / [bub, Germ. The etymology is not | 
agreed on ] | : 

1. A male child; nota girl. = C 

The ſtreets of the city ſhall be full of 4-ys and 
girls playing. 55:4" 5" des 
2, One in the ſtate of adoleſcence ; older than 
an infant, yet not arrived at puberty or manhood. 

IT Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childiſhneſs will move him more 

Than can our reaſons. Shakeſpeare's Cor iolanus. 

Sometimes forgotten things, long caſt behind, 
Ruſh forward in the brain, and come to mind: 
The nurſe's legends are for truths receiv'd, 
And the man dreams but what the boy believ'd. 

; Dryden. 

2. A word of contempt for young men, as not- 
ing their immaturity. 

Mea of worth and parts will not eaſily admit 
the familiarity of % who yet need the care of 
a tutor. : | Locke. 

The pale boy ſenator yet tingling ſtands, 

And holds his breeches cloſe with both his hands. 
Pope. 
7 Boy. v. n. [from the noun.] To treat © 


boy. | | 

; Anthony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ſhall ſee 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs, | 
I' th' poſture of a whore. Shakeſpeare. 

Bol vm n. n. ſ. [ from boy. ] The ſtate of a boy; 
the part of life in .which we are boys. This is 
perhaps an arbitrary word. 

If you ſhould look at him, in his boyhood, through 
the magnifying end of a perſpective, and, in his 
manhood, through the other, it would be impoſ- 
fable to ſpy any difference; the ſame air, the ſame 
ſtrut. Swift. 

Bo“ vis u. adj. ſ from bey. 

1. Belonging to a boy. 

I ran it through, e' en from my Bi days, 

To th' very moment that he bade me tell it. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
2. Childifh; trifling. 
This unhair'd ſaucineſs and &5yif troops, 
The king doth ſmile at, and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Young men take up ſome Engliſh poet for their 
mode!, and imitate him, without knowing where- 
in he is defective, where he is boyi/Þ and trifling. 

. Dryden. 

Bol risnLv. adv, [from Boyiſh.] Childiſhly ; 

tritungly. 

Bolvisux ss. u. ſ. [from Beyiſb.] Childiſhneſs ; | 
trifling manner. 


80 rios. n. /. [from boy. ] Puerility ; childiſh- 


He had complained he was farther off, by be- 
ing ſo near, and a thouſand ſuch boyiſms, which 
Chaucer rejected as below the ſubjet. Dr den. 

Bo. An abbreviation of biſhop. 

ER A'BBLE. v. f. [brabbelen, Dutch.] A cla- 
morous conteſt; a ſquabble; a broil. 

Here in the ſtreets, deſperate in ſhame and ſtate, 
Is private brabble did we apprehend him. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
To BrwnnLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To cla- 
mour ; to conteſt noiſily. ä 

BRB I. Ex. n. ſ. from Grabble.] A clamor- 
dus, quarrelſome, noiſy fellow. 

To BRACE. v. a. [ embraſſer, Fr.] 

1. To bind; to tie cloſe with bandages. 

The women of China, by Lraciag and binding 
them from their infancy, have very little feet. 


cke. 


2. To intend; to make tenſe; to ſtrain vp. 


BRA 


The tympanum is not capable of tenſion that 
way, in ſuch a manner as a drum is braced. Holder. 
The diminution of the force of the preſſure of 
the external air, in bracing the fibres, muſt create 
a debility in muſcular motion. -treuthaot on Air. 
Brace. ». /. [from the verb.) 
1. Cincture; bandage. : 
2. That which holds any thing tight. 
Ihe little bones of the ear-drum do in ſtraining 
and relaxing it, as the braces of the war- drum do 
in that. Der ham. 
3. Brace. [In architecture.] Is a piece of tim- 
ber framed in with bevil joints, uſed to keep the 
building from ſwerving either way. Build. Dic. 
4. Braces. | A ſeaterm. | Ropes belonging to 
all the yards, except the mizen. They have a 
pendant to the yard-arm, two braces to each yard; 


5 + 


| and, at the end of the pendant, a block is ſeized, 


through which the rope called the brace is reeved. 
The braces ſerve to ſquare and traverſe the yards. 

Sea Dif. 

5. BRACES of a Coach. Thick ſtraps of leather 


on which it hangs. 
6. Harneſs. | 
7. Braces. [In printing.] A crooked line in- 
cloſing a paſſage, which ought to be taken toge- 
ther, and not ſeparately ; as in a triplet. 
Charge Venus to command her ſon, 
Where ever elſe ſhe lets him rove, 
To ſhun my houſe, and field, and grove; . 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. Prior. 
8. Warlike preparation; from bracing the ar- 
mour; as we ſay, girded for the battle. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace, 
But altogether lacks th' abilities 
That Rhodes is dreſs'd in. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Tenſion ; tightneſs. 
The moſt frequent cauſe of deafneſs is the lax- 


neſs of the tympanum, when it has loſt its brace | 


or tenſion. Helter. 
BRA E. u. ſ. [of uncertain etymology, probably 
derived from u braced together. ] 
I. A pair; a couple. It is not 6 aces, but brace 
in the plural. | | 
Down from a hill the beaſts that reign in woods, 


1 Firſt hunter then, purſu'd a gentle brace, 
Godlieſt of all the foreſt, hart and hind. 


Paradiſe Loft. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around his 
chair. Dryden's Fab lis. 
2. It is uſed generally in converſation as a ſportſ- 
man's word. 
He is ſaid, this ſummer, to have ſhot with his 
own hands fifty brace of pheaſants. Addiſon. 
3. It is applied to men in contempt. 
But you, my brace of lords, were I ſo minded, 
I here could pluck his highneſs' frown upon you. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
Bry/cELET. u. ſ. [brecelct, French. ] 
1. An ornament for the arms. 
Both his hands were cut off, being known to 
have worn bracelets of gold about his wriſts. _ 
Sir J. Hayward. 
Tie about our tawny wriſts, 
Bracelets of the fairy twiſts. 


bracelet:, ſtore of thoſe gems. Boyl:. 
2. A piece of defenſive armour for the arm. 
BRAC ER. n. ſ. [from brace. ] 
1. A cincture; a bandage. 


When they affect the belly, they may be re- 


ſtrained by a bracer without much trouble. Fiſeman. 

2. A medicine of conſtringent power. 

BRACH- n. ſ. [ br aque, Fr. | A bitch hound. 

Truth's a dog muſt to kennel; he muſt be whip- 
ped out, when the lady brach may ſtand by the 
fire, and ſtink. Shabsfbeere: 

BRN OHIAL. adj. [from brachium, an arm, Lat.] 
Belonging to the arm. 

BRACHVYIORAPUN. u. ſ. [He , ſhort, and 
yajw, to write. ] The art or practice of writing in 
a ſhort compaſs. | 


All the certainty of thoſe high pretenders, bat- | 


Ben Jonſon. |, 


A very ingenious lady uſed to wear, in rings and] 


BRA 


ing what they have of the firſt principles, and the 
word of God, may be circumſcribed by as ſmall a 
circle as the creed, when brachygraphy had con- 
fined it within the-compatſs of a penny. Graue. 
Back. . /. | from break. A breach; a broken 
part. ee: 
The place was but weak, and the brecks fair; 
but the defendants, by reſolution, ſupplied all the 
defects. Hayward. 
Let them compare my work with what is taught 
in the ſchools, and if they find in theirs many 
bracks and ſhort ends, which cannot be ſpun into 
an even piece, and, in mine, a fair coherence 
throughout, I ſhall promiſe myſelf an acquieſcence. 
6 Dich » 
 Bxa'cxeT. x. ſ. [a term of carpentry.] A 
piece of wood fixed for the ſupport of ſomething. 
Let your ſhelves be laid upon brackets, being 
about two feet wide, and edged with a ſmall lath. 
Mo timer. 
BRA'CKISH. adj. [brack, Dutch.] Salt; ſome- 
what ſalt; it is uſed particularly of the water of 
the ſea. . | 
Pits upon the ſea ſhore turn into feſh water, by 
percolation of the ſalt through the ſand : but it is 
farther noted, after a time, the water in ſuch pits 
will become bracki/Þ again. Bacon. 
When I had gan'd the brow and top, 
A lake of 6rac{ijb waters on the ground, 
Was all I found. Herbert. 
The wiſe contriver, on his end intent, 
Mix'd them with ſalt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea. 
W hat other cauſe could this effect produce? 
The brack;/h tincture through the main ditfuſe ? 
Blac mars. 
BRAOKISUN ESS. u. ſ. [from bractiſh.] Saltneſs 
in a ſmall degree. | 
All the artificial ſtrainings, hitherto leave a 
brackiſhneſs in ſalt water, that make it unfit for 
animal uſes. Cheyne. 
BRAD, being an initial, ſignifies broad, {pacyausy- 
from the Saxon bnad, and the Gothick, braid. 
| Gibſon. 
BRAD. . /. A ſort of nail to floor rooms with. 
They are about the ſize of a tenpenny nail, but 
have not their heads made with a ſhoulder over. 
their ſhank, as other nails, but are made pretty 
thick towards the upper end, that the very top 
may be driven into, and buried in the board they 
nail down ; ſo that the tops of theſe brads will not 
catch the thrums of the mops, when the floor is 
Waſhing. n Mam. 
To BRAG. v. n. [ braggeren, Dutch.) 
1. To boaſt; to diſplay oftentativuſly ; to tell 
boatttul ſtories. | 
Thou coward ! art thou bragging to the ſtars > 
Telling the buſhes that thou look'ſt for wars, 
And wilt not come. Shakeſpeare. 
Mark me, with what violence ſhe firſt loved. 


the Moor, but for bragging and telling her fantaſti» 


cal lies. Shakeſpeare. 
In bragging out ſome of their private tenets, as 
if they were the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the church 
of England. Sander ſon. 
The rebels were grown fo ſtrong there, that 
they intended then, as they already brapred, to 
come over and make this the ſeat of war. 
: | Clarendon. 
Mrs. Bull's condition was looked upon as deſ--- 
perate by all the men of art; but there were. 
thoſe that-bragged they had an infallible ointment. 
Arbuthnet, 
2. It has of before the thing boaſted. 
Knowledge being the only thing whercef we poor 
old men can brag, we cannot make it Known but 
by utterance. | Sidney. 
Verona +#rags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth. Shakeſe 
| Ev'rv buſy little ſcribbler now 
Swells with the praiſes which he gives himſelf, 
And taking ſanctuary in the crowd, 
Brags of his impudence, and ſcorns to 


- 


mend. 

| | Reſcomuon. 
z. In is uſed, but improperly. 
Yet lo] in me what authors have to brag an, 


Bu AO. 


Reduc'd at laſt to hiſs in my own dragon. Pops. 


B K K 


BN O.. from the verb. 

1. A boaſt; a proud expreſſion. 

A kind of conqueft 

Cxfar made here; but made not here his brag 

Of came, and ſaw, and overcame. Shak:ſpew e. 

It was ſuch a new thing for the Spaniards to re- 
ceive fo little hurt, upon dealing with the Engliſh, 
az Avellaneda made great brags of it, for no 
greater matter than the waiting upon the Englith 
atar otf. Bacon, 

2. The thing boaſted. 

Beauty is nature's brag, and muſt be ſhewn 
In courts, at feaſts, and high ſolemnities, 
Where moſt may v wonder. Milton. 

BRACGGADO “C10. 2. + [ from brag.] A pufting, 
ſwelling, boatting fellow. 

The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the 
maſque of men of honour ; but theſe Cragg doc io, 
are eaſy to be detected. L' Eſtranze. 

By the plot, you may gueſs much of the charac- 
ters of the perſons; a braggadocty captain, a para- 
ſite, and a lady of pleaſure. ryden. 

BrAGGARDISM. . . [from brag.] Boaltful- 
neſs ; vain oftentation. 

BR ART. adj. from brag. ] Boaſtful; vainly 
oſtentatious. 

Shall I, none's ſlave, of high horn or rais'd men 
Fear frowns ; and my miſtreſs, truth, betray thee 
To th' hufling braggart, puft nobility ? Denne. 

Bra'GGART. . /. [from brag.] A boaſter. 

Who knows himſelf a 5 aggart, 

Let him fear this; for it will come to paſs, 

That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs. Shak/. 

BRAGO GER. 7. . [ſrom brag.} A boaſter; an 
oſtentatious fellow. 

Such as have had opportunity to ſound theſe 
bra -sers thoroughly, by having ſometimes endured 
the pennance of their ſottith company, have found 
them, in converſe, empty and inſipid. South, 

Bua'GLEss. adj. [from brag. ] Without a boaſt ; 
without oſtentation. 

The bruit is, Hector's ſlain, and by Achilles. — 
If it is ſo, gg let it be, 


BRN LY. adv. | from brag.] Finely ; fo as it 
may be bragzed. 
Seeſt not thilk hawthorn ſtud, 
How vrasly it begins to bud, 
And utter his tender head ? 
Flora now calleth forth each flower, 
And bids make ready Maia's hower. Shenſer. 

To BRAID. v. a. bnædan, Saxon.] To weave 
together. 

Cloſe the ſerpent fly, 

Inſinuating, wove with gordian twins 

His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. 

Oſier wands, lying loofely, may each of them be 
caſijy diflociated from the reſt ; but when g 
into 2 baiket, they cohere ſtrong ly. Hoyle. 

A ribband did the 6ruided treſſes bind, 
The reſt was looſe, and wanton'd in the wind. 


Dryden. 


Since in ,t gold her foot is bound, 
And a !oag trailing manteau ſweeps the ground, 
ler ſhoe diſdains the ſtreet. Cuy. 
B« 11, 1. , |from the verb.] A texture; a 
knot, or complication of ſomething Woven to- 
ether. 
Litten where thou art fitting, 
Under the gloſſy, cool, tranfhucent wave, 
In twiſted med of lilies knitting 
The looſe train of thy amber-dic opping hair. 
Milan. 
No longer ſhail thy comely traces break 
In flowing ringiets on thy ſnowy neck, 
Or fit behind thy head, an ample round, 
In graceful H.,, with various ribbon bound. 
H. wor. 
B«arn, adj. | To brede, in Chaucer, is to d cei: e. 
An old word, which ſeeins to ſignify de. ei ful. 
Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 
Marry em that will. I'll bve and die a mid. 
Shzveſpecre. 
Ba Alt. s. u. . [Sea term.) Small ropes reeved 
thi vugh blocks, vrhich are ſeiz2d on either fide the 


Mil:m.| 


BRA 
ries, 2 little off upon the yard; ſo that they come! 


the txut of the ſail to the cringles. Their uſe is 
when the fail is to be furled, to haul up its bunt, 
{lat it may the more readily be taken in or let fall. 

Harris. 

BRAIN. . /. ſbnæzen, Sax. breyne, Dutch.) 

1. That collection of veſſels and organs in the 
nend, from which ſenſe and motion ariſe. 

The brain is divided into cer abrum and cerebellum. 
Cerebrum is that part of the brain which poſſeſſes all 
the upper and forepart of the cranum, being ſepa- 
rated from the cerebellum by the ſecond proceſs of 
the dura mater, under which the cerebellum is ſitu- 
ated. The ſubſtance of the brain is diſtinguiſhed 
into outer and inner; the former is called cortica- 


lis, cinzreay Or planduloſa ; the latter, medullaris, alba, | 
Cheſe1den. | 


Or nr Vea, 
If I be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'll have my 


dog for a new year's gift. 


I did, I confeſs, ſomewhat doubt, and conceived it 
might have failed in birds, eſpecially fu h as hav- 
ing little bodies, have yet large cranies, and ſeem 


but, upon trial, I tind it very true. 


2. That part in which the underſtanding is 

placed; therefore taken for the underſtanding. 
The force they are under is a real force, and 

and that of their fate but an imaginary coi:ceived 


their ſhoulders. Hami:ond. 
A man is firſt a geometrician in his &r4in, be- 
fore he be ſuch in his hand. Heal. 
23. Sometimes the affections : this is not com- 
mon, nor proper. 
My fon Edgar ! had he a hand to write this, a 
heart and bein to breed it in? Shakeſpeare. 
To BRAIN. v. a. [from the noun.] To daſh 


out the brains; to kill þ y becting out the brains. 
Great Hector was s good a man as he. Sha. pe. 


Why, as I told thee, 'tis a cuſtom with him i” 
th' afternoon to fleep ; there thou may'ſt brain 
him. Sbateſpeare. 

Outlaws of nature, 
Fit to be ſhot and brain'd, without a proceſs, 
To ſtop infection ; that's their proper death. 
Dryd:n. 
Next ſeiz'd two wretches re, and headiony 
cuſt, 

Brain'd on the rock, his ſecond ir repaſt. Pope. 

BAN ISM. adj. [from brain.] Hotheaded ; fu- 
rious; as cerebioſus in Latin. | 

In In lawleſs kit, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat ! 
And, in his Mi apprehenſion, kills 
The unſeen good old man. 
BNNIxU rss. adj. [from brain] Silly; thought= 
leſs; witleſs. 

Some 6r2:4/-\5 men have, by great travel and la- 
bour, brought to paſs, that the church is now 
aſh: med of nothing more than of ſaints Bookie. 

Tf the dull . aint ſs Ajax come ſafe off, 

We'll drets him up in voices. Shakeſprore, 

The drains ſtripling, who, expell'd the town, 
Damn'd the ſtiff college, and pedantick gown, 
Aw'd by thy N is dumb. Tic bell. 

BRAIN PAN. n. /. [from drain and Fan.] The 
Kull containing * brains. 

With thoſe huge bellow s in his hands, he blows 
New fire into my head: my & pay glows. Dr yd. 

BuxtxsICK., dd, from brain and fi. 8.9 Diſ- 
eaſed in the underſtunding; addleheaded ; giddy; 
thoughtleſs. 

Nor once dejeR the courage of our minds, 
Becauſe Calmudra's mad; her Sa raptures 
Cannot diſtaſte the gnodnels of a quarrel. S. 

They were 6-0/:/-4+ men, who could neither 
endure the government of their King, nor vet 
thankfully receive the authours of their deliver- 
ance. Auslles. 

BRAIN SICK LW. ede. | from v1ainfck.] Weakly; 
headily. 
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down before the ſails of x ſhip, and are faſtened at | 


diamond. 


brains ta'en out, and buttered, and give them to a 


Sh heſpeare's Merry Wives of Mindſor. 
That man proportionably hath the largeſt bra, | 


to contain much 47:1, as ſnipes and woodcocks : 


Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 


one ; the one but in their brains, the other on | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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| W hy, worthy this, 
You do unbend yonr noble ſtrength to think 
So brainſic * of things. Shateſpecrs, 

BRrytx$1CKNESS. n. /. | from brain/ich.] Todic: 
cretion ; giddinefs, 

BratT. . J. Among jewellers for a rough 

| Di. 

BRAKE. The preterite of break. 

He thought it ſufficient to correct the multi- 
tude with ſharp words, and brate out into this 
cholerick ſpeech. Anolic;, 

BRAKE. ». ſ. [of uncertain etymology. ] 

1. A thicket of brambles, or of thorns. 

A dog of this town uſed daily to fetch meat, 
and to carry the ſame unto a blind maſtiff, that lay. 
in a &rake without the town. Carey, 

If I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither 
know 

My faculties nor perſon ; let me ſay, 

'Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue muſt go through. Shakeſpeare, ve 

In every buſh and ate, where hap may find 

The ſerpent ſleeping. Milton. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 
Who, flying death, had there conceal'd his . — , 
In brakes and brambles hid, and ſhunning mortal 

fight. | Dr nn, 5 Fables 

2. It is ſaid originally to mean fe», 

BRAKE. u. f. 

1. An inſtrument for dreſſing hemp or flax. 

2. The handle of a ſhip's pump. NES 

3. A baker's kneading trough. 

. A ſharp bit or ſnaftie for horſes. 

A ſmith's brake is a machine in which horſes. 
unwilling to be ſhod, are confined during that 
operation. Die, 

Bra'xy. adj. ffrom brake.] Thorny ; prickly ; 
rough. 

Redeem arts from their rough and vaty ſeats, 
where they lie hid and overgrow: with thorns, to 
a pure, open light, where they may take the eve, 
and may he taken by the hand. Fe 7% he 

BRA/MBLE. ». J. bnemlar, Sax. rub, Lat.] 

1. The blackberry buſh ; the raſpberry buſh, 
or hindberry. Miller. 

2. It is taken, in popular language, for any 
rough prickly ſhrub. 

The buſh my bed, the bramble was my bow'r, 
The woods can . itneſs many a woful ſtore. 
Spenſer, 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes 
our young plants with carving Roſalind on their 
b. irks; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies 
on ! all, forſooth, deifying the name of 
Roſalind. Shakeſpeare. 
Content with food, which nature freely bred, 
On wildirizs and on ſtraw berries they fed : 
Cor nels and 6ramble berries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. Dryden, 
Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juſt awake, 

No thruitles ſhrill the Su buth forſake, Gay. 
| BA LING, 3. J. A bird, called alſo a . 
tain ch ffn. 8 Di. 

BRAN. 1. . brenn „Ital. ] The huſks of corn | 
ground; the refuſe of the ſteve. 

From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 

And leave me but tie braun, Shab[pearts 

The citizens were driven to great diſtreſs for 


- - 


:p —ä—xꝛ— ee I ee wit 


| want of victuals ; bread they made of the courſeſt 


2% , moulded in cloaths ; for otherwiſe it would 
not cle:ve together. Hayward. 
In the fifting of fourteen yeirs of power and 
favour, all that came out, could not be pure meal, 
but muſt have, among it, a certain mixture of 
Pac: ir and ba, in this lower age of human fragi- 
Hey. Motion. 
Then water him, and drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirſt again v ith bran. Dryd. 
BRANCH. ſ. [bren-he, French.) 
1. The ſhook of 2 tree from one of the main 
boughs, 
Why grow the branch: , when the root is gone) 
Why wither not the leaves that want their ſap ? 
Shuk. [prare 
Any member or part of the whole ; any dit- 
78 at article; any ſection or ſubdiviſion. 
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Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubſcribe your 
names, 


That his own hand may ftrike his honour down, | 


Ihat violates the ſmalleſt branch herein. Shak: /p. 
The belief of this was of ſpecial importance, to 
confirm our hopes of another life, on which ſo 
many branches of chriſtian piety do immediately 
depend. Hammond. 
In the ſeveral branches of juſtice and charity, 
comprehended in thoſe general rules, of loving 
our neighbour as ourſetves, and of doing to others 
23 we would have them do to us, there is nothing 
but what is moſt fit and reaſonable. Tillotſon. 
This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, 
according to the nature of the various branches of 
it. Roger's. 
3- Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt. 
And fix 5ranches ſhall come out of the fides of 
it; three branches of the candleſtick out of the one 


ſide, and three branches of the candleſtick out of | 


the other fide. Exodus. 
His blood, wluch diſperſeth itſelf by the branch; 
of veins, may be reſembled to waters carried by 
brooks. Rulligh. 
4. A ſmaller river running into, or proceeding 
from, a larger. ET 
If, from a main river, any branch be ſeparated 
and divided, then, where that branch doth firſt 
bound itſelf with new banks, there is that part of 
the river where the brunch forſaketh the main 
ſtream, called the head of the river. Raleigh. 
5. Any part of a family deſcending in a colla- 
teral line. 8 
His father, a younger branch of the ancient ſtock 
planted in Somerſetthire, took to wife the widow. 
| | Carew. 
6. The offspring ; the deſcendant. 
Great Anthony! Spain's well-beſeeming pride, 
Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings 
8 | | Crafhaw 
7. The antlers or ſhoots of a.ſtag's horn. 
$. The branches of a bridle are two pieces of 
bended iron, that bear the hit-mouth, the chains, 
and the curb, in the interval between the one and 
the other. Farrier's Dic. 
9. [In architecture.] The arches of Gothick 
_ vaults ; which arches tranſverſing from one angle 
to another, diagonal wiſe, form a croſs between 
the other arches, which make the fides of the 
tquare, of which the arches are diagonals. Har! is. 
To BRANCH. v. n. | from the noun. 
1. To fpread in branches. | 
They were trained together in their childhoods, 
and there rooted betwixt them ſuch an atfection, 
whict: cannot chooſe but branch now. Shakeſpearc. 
Ihe cauſe of ſcattering the boughs, is the haſty 
breaking forth of the ſap: and therefore thoſe 
trees riſe not in a body of any height, but branch 
near the ground. The cauſe of the pyramis, is the 
Keeping in of the ſap, long before it branch, and 
the ſpending of it, when it beginneth to branch, by 
equal degrees. Bacon. 
Plant it round with ſhade 
Of laurel, ever-green, and branching palm, Milton, 
Straight as a line gn beauteous order ſtood, 
Of oaks unſhorn a venerable wood ; 
Freth was the graſs beneath, and ev'ry tree 
At diſtance planted, in a due degree, | 
Their branching arms in air, with equal ſpace, 
Stretch'd to their neighbours with a long 
embrace. Dryden. 
One ſees her thighs transform'd, another views 
Her arms ſhot out, and Brant bing into boughs, 
| ; Addiſon. 
2. To ſpread into ſeparate and diſtin parts and 
fubdiviſions. 8 | 
The Alps at the one end, and the long range of 
Appenines that paſſes through the body of it, 
branch out, on all ſides, into feveral different divi- 
ions, : Audi ſon. 
It we would weigh, and keep in our minds, 
What it is we are conſidering, that would beſt in- 
firuct us when we ſhould, or ſhould not, bran I 
into farther diftipctions. Locke. | 
3- To ſpeak ditfafively, or with the diſtinction 
of the parts of a diſcourſe, . | 


[With dreadful faces throng'd, and firy ar 


infamv. 
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T have known a woman #424 out into a long 
diſſertation upon the edging of a petticoat. Sea Futcr. 

4. To have horns favoting out into antlers. 

The ſwift ſtag from under ground 

Bore up his &ranching head. Million. 

To BRANCH. v. a. 

1. To divide as into branches. 

The ſpirit of things animate are all continued 
within themſelves, and are &ranched into canals, as 


but certain cells or feats, where the principal ſpi- 
rits do reſide. . acon. 
2. To adorn with needlework, repreſenting 
flowers and ſprigs. 
In robe of lily white ſhe was array'd, 
That from her ſhoulder to her heel down raught, 
The train whereof looſe far behind her ſtray'd, 


Sp: 1 . 
BrA'NCHER. . . [from branch. ] 
1. One that ſhoots out into branches. 
If their child be not ſuch a ſpeedy tpreader and 


broncher, like the vine, yet he may yield, with a 


little longer expectation, as uſeful and more ſober 
fruit than the other. Wotton. 
2. [ Granchier, Fr.] In falconry, a young hawk. 
I enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of the 
eres, the braxcher, and the two ſorts of lentners. 
Walton. 
Bra'xCHINESS. 1. J. | from branchy. ] Fulneſs of 
branches. 
Brx'xXCHLE3S. adj. | from branch. ] 
1. Without ſhoots or boughs. 
2. Without any valuable product; naked. 
If I lote mine honour, 
Tloſe myſelf ; better I were not yours, 
Than yours ſo branchlcfs. Shakeſpeare 
BRA CU . ad. | from branch. ] Full of branches; 
tpreading. 
Trees on trees 0'erthrown, 
Fall crackling round him, and the foreſts groan ; 
Sudden full twenty on-the plain are ſtrow'd, 
And lopp'd, and lighten'd of their orarchy uw. 
| pe. 
What carriage can bear away all the various, 
rude, and unweildy loppings of a brunhy tree at 
once | Watts. 
BRAND. ». /. bnand, Saxon.) 
1. A ſtick lighted, or fit to be lighted in the fire. 
Have I caugl:t thee ? 
He that parts us ſhall bring a bra»d from heav'n, 
And tire ns hence. Shak: ſpeare. 
Take it, ſhe ſaid, and when your needs require, 
This little brand will ſerve to light your fire. 
Diydin. 
If, with double diligence they labour to retrieve 
the hours they have loſt, they ſhall be ſaved ; 
though this is a ſervice of great difficulty, and like 
a brand plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 
2, [brondar, Runick.] A ſword, in old lan- 
guage. | x 
They looking back, all the eaſtern fide beheld 
Of paradiſe, ſo late their happy ſeat ! 
| Way'd over by that flaming LH; the gate 
ms. 
Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt. 
The ſire omnipotent prepares the brand, 
| By Vulcan wrotight, and arms his potent hand. 
| Granville. 
4. A mark made by burning a criminal with a 
hot iron, to note him as infamous; a ſtigma. 
Clerks convict ſhoutd be burned in the hand, 
both becauſe they might tatte of ſome corporal 
puniſhment, and that they might carry a 8 of 
ACN, 
The rules of good and evil are inverted, and a 
brand of intamy paſſes for a badge of honour. 
| L' Eftrang*. 
5. Any note of infamy. | 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 
And rail at arts he did not underſtand ? Dryden. 
To BRAND. v. 4. | brenln, Datch.] To mark 
with a brand, or note of infamy. 
Have I liv'd thus long a wife, a true one, 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion? Sha De. 
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blood is; and the ſpirits have not only branches, | 


Branch'd with gold and pearl, moſt richly wrought. } 


BRA 


The king was after &rand-d, by Perkin's procla- 
mation, for an execrable breaker of the rights of 
holy church. Bacon. 

Bund not their actions with ſo foul a name; 
Pity, at leaſt, what we are forc'd to blame. Dryd x. 

Ha ! dare not for thy life, I charge thee, dare net 
. To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of my prince. Rox, 

Our punick faith 

Is infamous, and brand:d to a proverb. Addiſon. 

The fpreader of the pardons anſwered him an 
eafier way, by branding him with hereſy. Ltterbury. 

BRA NDO OOSE. . . A kind of wild fowl, leſs 
than a common goole, having its breaſt and wings 
of a dark colour. | Did. 

To BRNANDISH. v. a. [from brand, a fword-] 

I. To wave, or ſhake, or flourith, as a weapon 

Brave Macbeth, : 

Diſdaining fortune, with his brandi/þ'd ſteel, 

Like valour's minion, carved out his patlage. 

Shak: [prare, 
He ſaid, and &rand./Þing at once his blade, 

With eager pace purfu'd the flaming ſhade. - 

. Dry den. 

Let me march their leader, not their prince ; 

And, at the head of your renown'd Cydonians, 

Brandiſh this ſword. Smth. 

2. To play with; to flouriſh. 

He, who thall employ all the force of his rea- 
ſon, only in undi of ſyllogiſms, will diſcover 
very little. Loc . 

BaANDPLIN G. nf. The name for a particular 
worm, ; 

The dew-worm, which ſome alſo call the loh- 
worm, and the brandling, are the chief. alien. 

BRA NJDY. ». /. [contracted from brandewine,” or 
burnt wine.) A ſtrong liquor diſtilled from wine. 

If your maſter lodgeth at inns, every dram 6f 
brandy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth his 
character. Swift's Footmar. 

Bra'xXpy-wiNE. The ſame with brandy. 

It has been a common ſaying, A hair of the ſame 
dog; and thought, that brandy-<wine is a common 
relief to ſuch. Wiſemas. 

BRA'NGLE. a. ſ. [ uncertainly derived. ] Squab- 
ble; wrangle; litigious conteſt. 

The payment of tythes is ſubject to many frauds, 
brangles, and other difficulties, not only from pa- 
piſts and diſſenters, but even from thoſe who pro- 
feſs themſelves proteſtants. Swift. 

To BraNGLE. . n. [from the noun.] To 
wranzgle ; to fquabble. | 

When polite converſing ſhall be improved, 
company will be no longer peſtered with dull 
ſtory-tellers, nor Hanging diſputers. Swift. 

Bra'NG LEMENT. z. . | from brang le.] The ſame 
with brangl-, 

BrANK. n. . Buckwheat, or brant, is a grain 
very uſeful and advantageous in dry barren lands. 

Mortimer. 

BR AN NY. adj. [from bran.] Having the ap- 


| pearance of bran. 


It became ſerpiginous, and was, when I ſaw it, 
covered with white ranny ſcales. man, 

BR N adj. | from braſs. ] Made of braſs. 
It is now leſs properly written according to the 
pronunciation brazen. 

BA“/Ss IE R. 2. ſ. | from braſs.) 

1. A manufacturer that works in braſs, 

There is a fellow ſomewhat near the door, he 
ſhould be a „% by his face. Shakeſpeare. 

Brafiers that turn andirons, pots, Kettles, Sc. 
have their lathe made different from the common 
turners lathe. Mea un. 

2. A pan to hold coals. probably from m- 
by aſi, Fr.] | . 

It is thought they had no chimneys, but were 
warmed with coals on lee. Arbuthnat. 

Brasrr. Jn. ſ. An American wood, common- 

BRAZIL ly ſuppoſed to have been thus de- 
nominated, becauſe firſt brought from Braſil: 
though Huet ſhews it had been known by that 
name many years before the diſcovery of that coun- 
try; the beſt ſort comes from Fernambuc. It 
is uſed by turners, and takes a good poliſh ; but 
chiefly in dying, though it gives but a ſpurious rei. 
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PRASS. n. {. ſhniy, Sax. pris, Weich.) | 
1. A yellne mctal, made by mixing copper 
with lapis calaminaris. it is uſed, in popular lan- 
zunge, for any Kind of: metal in which copper has 
a Part. | 
HB: 1f5 is made of copper ard calaminaris. Paco. 
Mens evil manners Lye %, their virtues 
Ve write in water. SHakfprute, 
Let others mold the running maſs 
Of metals, and inforn ihe breathing braſs. Dryd. 
2. Impudence. | 
Bra's51xFss. n. . {from brafſy.} An appear- 
ance like braſs ; ſome quality of braſs. 
Baa'ssY. ag. fromm . 
i. Paitaking of brats. | 
The part 1n which they lie, is near black, with 
tune ſparks of a brafſy pyrites in it. Wooivuard. 
2. Hard as brats. 5 
Loſſes, 
Enouzh to preſs a royal merchant down, 
£ad pluck commiſeration of his tate 
From esa boſoms, and rough hearts of flint. 
Sv. Pen, 65 
2. Impudent. 
BAS T. p:rticip, adj. from bret. Burſt; 
broken. Obſolete. 
| There creature never paſt,. 
That hack returned without heavenly grace, | 
But dreadful furies which their chains have ra, 
And damned ſpriglits ſent forth to make ill men 
agaſt. Spenser. 
Bxat. . ſ. [its etvmology is uncertain; bhaxx, 
in Saxon, ſignifies a blanket ; from which, per- 
haps, the modern ſignification may have come. | 
1. A child, ſo called in contempt. | | 
He leads them like a thing 
Made by ſome other deity than nature, 
T hat thapes man better ; and they follow him, 
Againſt us brats, with no leſs confidence, 
J han boys purſuing ſummer butterflics. Shak: /þ. 
1 his eat is none of mine: | 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 


Commit them to the fire. Shaukſpeare. 
The friends, chat got the $rats, were poiſon'd 
00; 


In this fad caſe what could our vermin do? 
R-ſcomnn. 

Jupiter ſummoned all the birds and beaſts before 
biin, with their rat, and little ones, to fee which 
of th had the prettieſt children. 'Efir unge. 

I hall live to fee the inviſible lady, to whom 1 
was obliged, and whom I never beheld, ſince the 
was a {rut in hanging-fleeves. ft. 

I give command to kill or ſave, 

Can grant ten thouſand pounds a-year, 
And make a heggar's &rat a peer. 

2. The progeny : the offspring. | 

The two late confpiracies were the brazs and 
off:pring of two contrary factions. South. 

Bravabo. z. J. from traved:, Span.] A 
boait ; a brag. 

Spain, to make good the b vν,&—ʒ, 
Names it the invincihle Armado. Arony notes. 

BRAVE. adi. [Cave, Fr.] | 

1. Courageous; daring; bold; generous; high- 
Tpirited. 

An Egyptian ſoothſayer made Antonius be- 
lieve, that his genius, which otherways was brave 
and confident, was, in the prefence of Octavius 
Cæſar, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. 
Waller. 

2. Gallant; having a noble mein; loſty; grace- 
zul. | | 

I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with a 5ruver grace. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


Swift. 


3. Magnificent; grand. 
Rings put upon his fingere, 
Asd brave attendants near him when he wakes; 
Would not the beggar chen forget himſelf 3 
Shak: f eare. 
But whoſoe'er it wyas nature deſigu'd 
Fu f a rue place, aud then as grave a mind. 
Denham. 


We grant chou cantt outfcold us. 


1s to be found. 


Nor is the church tlie murd'rer's refuge made. 
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4. Ecellent; noble: it is an jndeterminate 
wore, uſd to exprets the ſuperabundance of any 
valuable quality 12 men or things. 

Let not old age diſgrace my high defire, 

O heaverily foul, in human ſhape contain'd; 

Old wood inflam'd doth vield the 2rave/? fire, 

When younger doth in ſmoke his virtue ſpend. 
| Sidney. 

If there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a Grave 
commodity where wood aboundeth. ' Bacon. 

If a ftatefman has not this ſcience, he muſt be 
ſuhject to a drove man than himſelf, whoſe pro- 
VIECE it is to direct all his actions to this end. 
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Brave. n. , brave, Fr.) | 
1. A hector; a man daring beyond decency or 
Jiſcretion. | 
Hot 2r. ves, like thee, may fight, but know not 
WII 
To manage this, the laſt great ſtake. 
Morat's tod inſolent, too much a rave, 
His courage to his envy is a flave. 
2. A boaſt; a challenge; a defiance. 
There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace; 


Dryd: : 
Dryden. 


To Brave. v. on. [from the noun. | 

1. Todefy; to challenge; to ſet at defianee. 

He upbraids lage, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch, Shak-fpeare, 

My nobles Ieave me, and my tate is brav'd, 
Ev'n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. 
. : Shakeſpeare. 

The i!ls of love, not thoſe of fate I fcar; 
Theſe I can 61ave, but thoſe I cannot bear. Dryd. 

Like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeſt, and the riſing waves. Dryd. 

2. To carry a boaſting appearance of, 

Both particular perfons and factions are apt 
enough to flatter themſelves, or, at leaſt, to &rave 
that wich they believe not. | Bacon. 

BR&XVELY. ady. [from brave. ] Ina brave man- 
ner; courageoufly; gallantly; fplendidly. 

Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed 

bravely. Bacon. 


— 


No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor nig!it, 


The Trojan hero did affriglit, 


Who 5-cwoly twice renew d the fight. Denham, 
Your valour &ravely did th' aſſault ſuſtain, 
And fill'd the motes and ditches with the Nain. 
Dryden. 
BRAVY ERV. . . from brave,] 
I. Courage; magnanimity; generoſity ; gal- 
lantry. 
It denotes no great eramry of mind, to do that 
out of a defire of fame, which we could not be 
prompted to by a gencrous paiſion for the glory of 
him that made us. Spectator, 
Tuba, to all the very of a hero, | 
Adds ſofteſt love, and more than female ſweetneſs, 
| Addijon. 
2. Splendour; magnificence. | 
Where all the 9ravery that eye may ſee, 
And all the hippineſs that heart deiire, 


Spenſer. 
3. Show; oſtentation. | 
Let princes chooſe miniſters more ſenſible of 
duty than of riing, and ſuch as love buſineſs ra- 
ther upon confcierce than upon bravery. Bacon. 
4. Bravado : boat. 
Never could man, with more unmanlike ha- 
very, nie bis tongue to her diſgrace, which lately 
had ſung ſonnets of her praiſes. | Sidney. 


crowned their new King in the cathedral church of 
Dublin. Bacon. 
There are thoſe that make it a point of 95 every, 
to bid defiance to the oracles of divine revelation. 
DE Rrangs. 
BAA O. u. . [bravo, Ital.] A man who mur- 
ders for hire. 
For boldneſs, like the &rawvres and banditti, is 
ſeldom employed, but upon deſperate ſervices. 
Ge vernment of the Tongue. 
No br:wees here profeſs the bloody trade, 


Gay. 


| With tedious brawv/ngs of her parents dear, 


Shak: 7 gare. 


| 


For atravery upon this occaſion of power, they 


BRA 


To BRAWL. v. n. [lreuilli, or brauley, Fr.] 
1. To quarrel noiſily and indecently. 
ne troubled was, alas! that it mig! t be, 


. 1 Sidney, 
Here comes a man of comfort, whoſe advice - 
Hath often ſtill'd my 6rawling diſcontent. Shab-/ 
How now, Sir John! what, zre you e 
here ? : 
Does tins become your place, your time, your bu. 
ſineſs? Shakelpear:'; Horry IV. 
Their batt'ring cannon charged to the mouths, 
Till ther ſoul-fearing clamours have br. d down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shah, 
In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue 
Loquacious, {rawlng, ever in the Wrong. Drvd, 
Leave all noiſy conte ſta, al! immodeſt clamours, 
bvrawlingy language, and eſpecially all per mal fem. 
dal and ſcurrility, to the meaneſt part of the vul- 
gar world. | Watts 
2. To ſpeak loud and indecently. 
His diviſions, as the times do brow, 
re in three heads; one pow r againſt the French, 
And one againſt Glendower. Shak peatte 
3. To make a noiſe. This ttle uſed, 
Ao he lay along 5 5 


Under an oak, hoſe antique root peeps out 


Upon the brook that brazv!s along this Wood. | 
| | SH eure. 
BRAw L. n. /. [from the verb.] Quarrel; noiſe; 


ſcurrility. 


He findeth, that all controverſies thereby are made 
but &r..w/s; and therefore wiſheth, that, in ſome 
lawful aſſembly of churches, all theſe ftrifes may 
be decided. Hookers 

Never ſince that middle ſummei's ſpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mend. 
But with thy 4ra5v/s thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport. 
. 1s Shox fpeare. 
That bonum 1s an animal, | 
Made good with ſtout polemick &rw!. Hutibr.c, 
BRA WIL ER. u. ſ. [from brawl. ] A wrangler; 
a quarrelſome, noiſy fellow. 
An advocate may incur the cenſure of the court, 
for being a Hater in court, on purpoſe to length- 
en out the cauſe. Ayliffte 

RAWN. . ,. [of uncertain etymology.) 

1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the body. 
The brawn of the arm muſt appear full, ſha- 


dowed on one ſide, then ſhew the Wriſt-bone 
| thereof. | 


Peucham. 
But moſt their looks on the black monarch bend 

His riſing muſcles and his bra commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy ſpear, 

Each aſking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden, 
2. The arm, fo called from its being muſculous. 
I'll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace put this wither'd 5aWwrs 

. Sba t ſpeare. 

I had purpoſe | 

Once more to hew thy target from thy 6roWw”, 

Shakeſpeare, 

2. Bulk ; muſcular ſtrength. 

The bniſt'rous hands are then of uſe, when I, 

With this directing head, thoſe hands apply; 

Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden. 
4. The fleſh of a boar. | 
The beſt age for the boar is from two to five 

years, at which time it is beſt to geld him, or ie! 

him for 6raww2, Mertims!. 
5. A boar. 


for the table. 
At Chriſtmas time be careful of your fame; 
Ses the old tenant's table be the ſame ; 
Then if you would fend up the brawner head, 
Sweet roſemary and bays around it ſpread. King. 
BRA NIN ESS. 2. , | from brawny.] Strength; 
hardneſs. 5 
This bratonineſi and inſenſibility of mind, is the 
beſt armour againſt the common evils and Acct 
dents of life. | Lockee 
BRN V. adj. [from brawn.] Muſculous ; 
fleſhy ; bulky ; of great muſcles and ſtrength. 
The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaſt, 


In that preſuming confidence was loſt. 
b; 9 5 


Bu NE R. . ſ. [from brawn.] A boar killed 


Dryden. | 
Tu 


B R A 


= The native energy 
Turns all inte the ſubſtance of the tree, 
$tarves and deſtroys the fruit, is only made 
For bravery bulk, and for a barren ſhade. Dryd. 
To BRAY. v. a. [bnacan, Sax. braier, Fr.] To 
pound, or grind ſmall. | 
a I' burſt him; I will ray N 
His bones as in a mortar. Chapman. 
Except you would ray Chriftendom in a mor- 
tar, and mould .it into a new paſte, there is no 
potlibility of a holy war. Bacon. 
To BRAY n. | broire, Fr. barrio, Lat.] 
1. To make a noiſe as an aſs, 
Laugh, and they | 
Return it louder than an afs can bray. Dryden. 
'Agad if he ſhould hear the lion roar, he'd 
cudgel him into an aſs, and to his primitive breytrg. 
| Congrev?, 
2. To make an offenſive, harſh or diſagreeable 
noiſe. 
What, ſhall our feaſt be kept with flaughter'd 
men? 5 
Shall bray!rg trumpets, and loud churliſn drums, 
Clamours of hell, be meaſures to our pomp ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Arms on armour claſhing, 6r.2y'd 
Horrible diſcord. | | Milton. 
BB AV. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Voice of an aſs. 
2. Harſh ſound, 
Boiſt'rous untun'd drums, 
And harſh reſounding trumpets dreadful &ray, 
Sb. ef jpeare. 


B 
o — * 


- 
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Baa'vrR. n. /. from bray.] 
1. One that brays like an aſs. 
Hold! cry'd the queen: a cat=call each ſhall win; 
Equal your merits, equal is your din! 
But that this well-diſputed game may end, 
Sound forth my brayers/ and the welkin rend. Pope. 
2. [With printers ; from To bray, or beat. An 
inſtrument to temper the ink. 
To BrRazk. v. a, | from braſs.] 
1. To folder with braſs, | 
If the nut be not to be caſt in braſs, but only 
hath a worm 6brazed into it, this niceneſs is not ſo 
abſolutely neceffary, becauſe that worm is firſt 
turned up, and bowed into the grooves of the ſpin- 
ie, and you may try that before it is brad in 
the nut. | Moxon. 
2. To harden to impudence. 
I ine fo often bluſhed to acknowledge him, 
That nw Tam braz'd to it. Shakeſ. King Lear. 
it danmed cuſtom hath not Bad it fo, 
That it is proof and hulwark agaiaſt ſenſe. SH. 
BRAIN. adj. {from braſs. ] 
1. Made of braſs. It was anciently and pro- 
perly written-braſcn. | 
Get alſo a ſmall pair of baren compaſſes, and a 
fine ruler, for taking the diſtance. Peacham. 
A bough his Fragen helmet did ſuſtain ; 
His heavier arms lay ſcatter d on the plain. 


z 


| / Dryden. 
2. Proceeding from braſs: a poetical uſs. 
. Trumpeters 
With bragen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Mike mingle with your rattling tabourines. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Impudent. | 
To BM HN. vn. To be impudent; to bully. 
When I reprimanded him for his tricks, he 
wouldtalk faucily, Ive, and brazen it out, as if he 
Had done nothing amiſs.  Arbuthnot, 
DNA, H. . . [from brazen and face.] 
An umpudent wiench: in low language. 
ou do, if you ſuſpect me in any diſhoneſty.— 
Well aid, brazenface ; hold it out. Shake/. 
 Br&zprxpackv. adj. [from brazenface.) Im- 
munlent 5 ſhamele's. | 
What a {razeyfaced varlet art thou, to deny 
Tra knoweſt me? Is it two days ago, fince 1 
riß up thy heels, and beat thee before the king. : 
_ ; | Shakeſpeare. 
Rvickewitted, brozerf2ced, with fluent tongues, 
nent of Iibours, and diffembling wrongs. 


Dr yden. 


F 


* 2 0 Ro ik * or | 
DIS AENSESS, #, „from ren.] 


B RE 


1. Appearing like hrafs, 

2. Impudence. | 

BRA TIER. u. . See BRASIER, 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you 
ſhould fell them to the He, you would not Jote 
above a penny in a ſhilling. wift, 

B REACH. n. ſ. [from break ; briche, Fr.] 

1. The act of breaking any thing. 

This tempeſt 

Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The ſudden brech on't. S$h.ckeſpeare. 
2. The tate of being broken. 

| O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great each in his abuted nature. Shte/p. 
3. A gap in a fortification made by a battery. 
The wall was blown up in two places; by; 

which bre4.b the Turks ſeeking to have entered, 

made bloody fight. K'ndll:s. 

Till mad with rage upon the dre he fir'd, 
Slew friends and foes, and iu the ſmoke retir'd. 
| Dryden. 

4. The violation of a law or contract. 

That oath would ſure contain them greatly, 
or the breach of it bring them to ſhorter vengeance. 

| Spenſer. 

What are thoſe breaches of the l of nature and 
nations, which do forfeit all right in a nation to 
govern ? Haus cn.) 

Beach of duty towards our neighbours, ſtill in- 
volves init atreach of duty towards God. South. 

The laws of the goſpel are the only ſtanding | 
rules of morality 3 and the penalties aftixed by 
God to the 6rech of thoſe. laws, the only guards 
that can effectually reſtrain men within the true 
bounds of decency and virtue. Rag.rs. 

8. The opening in a coaſt. 

But th' heedful boztman ſtrongly forth did 

ſtretch, 

His brawny arms, and all his body ſtrain, 

That th” utmoſt ſandy beach they ſhortly fetch, 
While the dread danger does belliind remain. 
en Scerſer. 

6. Difference; quarrel; ſeparation of kindnets. 

It would have been long before the jeatouties 
and 4.18; between the armies would have been 
compoſed. Cl enton. 

7. Infraction; injury. 

This br-ach upon Kingly power was without pre- 
cedent. Clurenio:, 

BREAP. . /, bneod, Saxon. ] 

1. Food made of ground corn. 

Mankind have found the means to make grain 
into bred, the lighteſt and propereſt aliment for 
human bodies. Arbuthnt. 

Bread, that decaying man with ſtrength ſupplies, 
And gen'rous wine, lich thoughtful ſorrow flics. 
NY Pope. 

2. Food in general, ſuch as nature requires: 
to get brood, implies, to get ſufficient for ſupport 
without luxury. 

In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 5+ 22, 

67 H;. 

If pretenders were not ſupported bv the ftim- 


lh. 


not find them rid. JL. Hiram ge. 
This dowager on whom my tale I found, 

A ſimple ſober life in patience led, 

And had but juſt enough to buy her Sen. Dryden. 
When I ſubmit to ſuch indignities, 

Make me a citizen, a ſenator of Rome; 


To ſell my country, with my voice, for 41029, 


77 


{Not to difpraiſe me, and call me pantler, an? 


plicity of the inquiſitive fools, the trade would | 


BRE 


read hies, and 1 Know not what ? Shak-ſpeare, 
B&tan-coRv. . . | from bread and corn. } Cora 
of which bread is made. 
There was not one drop of beer in the town; 
the bread, and Sead-corr, ſufficed not for fix days. 
Heyward, 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and, bruiſing 


it among brccd-chn, they put it up into a veſſel, 


and Keep it as food for their flaves. Broome, 
Brrav-r00M. 7. .. [Ina ſhip.] A part of the 
hold ſeparated by a bulk-head from the reſt, 


| where the bread and biſket for the men are kept. 


BreavTH. /. [from bad, broad. Saxon. | 
: bug meaſure of any plain ſuperncies from fide to 
ide. 

There is in Ticinum, a church that hath wine 
dows only from above : it is in length an hundred 
feet, in breadth twenty, and in height near fifty; 
having a door in the midſt. Bam. 

The river Ganges, according unto later rela- 
tions, if not in length, yet in breadth and depth, 
may excell it. Brown. 

Then all approach the flain with vaſt ſurprize, 
Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies. Dryd. 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs of 
the arch makes it rite in height; the lowneſs 
Opens it in breath, | Adiliſon. 

To BREAK. v. a. pret. I rote, or brate; part. 
paſſ. broke, or liaben. | bhneccan, Sax. ] 

1. To part by violence. 

When I ute the five loaves among five thou- 
fand, how many baſkets of fragments took ye up? 

Aa-. 

Let us br-ak their bands aſunder, and caſt away 
their cords from us. | Pfulns. 

A bruiſed reed ſhall he net break. Iſaiah. 

See, ſaid the fire, how ſoon tis done; 

The tt cks he then bree one by one: 

So ſtrong you'll be in friendſhip ty'd : 


So quickly e, if you divide. Swift. 
2. To burſt, or open by force. 
O could we break our way by force. Milton. 


Moſes tells us, that the fountains of the earth 
were bote open, or clove afunder, Burnt”; Theo. 
Into my hands he forc'd the tempting gold, 
While I with modeſt ſtruggling or his hold, Cay. 
3. To pierce ; to divide, as light divides dark- 
nets. 
zy a dim winking lamp, which iebly 5roks 
The gloomy vapour, he lay ſtretch'd along. Drygd. 
4. To deſtroy by violence. 
Tins is the fabrick, which, when God braterth 
down, none can build up again. Purnt's Theory. 
5. Tohatter ; to make breaches or gaps in. 
I'd give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were $rokter than thele hoys, 
And writ as little beard. Shake e are. 
6. To cruſh or deſtroy the ſtrength of the body. 
O father abbot ! 8 
An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate; 
Is come to lay hrs wearv bones among ye: 
Give him a little earth for charity. 
Ihe breaking of that parliament 
Fr obe him; as that diſhoneſt victory 
At Chxronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killd with report that old man eloquent. An. 
Have not ſome of his vices weakened his body, 
and Hr, his health > have not others diſſipat ed his 
eſtate, and reduced him to want ? Til thee 
5. To £nk or appal the ſpirit. 


Shak: 7. 


"yp 
Fe. 


I neither have been bred a ſcholar, a ſoldier, nor | 
1 


to any kind of buſinefs; this creates unenſineſe 
in my mind, fearing I ſhall in time want . 


SPLEFator, 
3. Support of life at large. 

God is pleated to try our patience by the umgra- t 
titude of theſe Who, having eaten of our 2 
have lift up thomfſelves againſt us. King hurts. 

But ſometimes virtue ſtarves, white vice is fed: 
What then? is the reward of virtue 61-2 7 Pope. 

B«EAD-CHIPPER, . f. | from 4 und wp. 
One that chips bread; a baker's fer v.. 
der-butler. 


9 


No abute, Hal, on my honour ; no abuſe, --} 


n un, This reſt might yet have bleanr's thy 
; 1%, lach, if conveinency will not allow, 


The defeat of that day was much greater than 
it then appeared to be; and it even He the 
heart of his army. Clurendon. 
In brave her to her face; 
IN give my aager its free courſe againſt her: 
Thou ſhalt ſee, Phoenix, how III ei her 3 
Jalipi. 
8, To cruſh; to ſhatter. 
Your hopes without are vaniſh'd into ſmoke : 
Your captains taken, and your arinies rte. Dr ye. 
9. To weaken mental faculties. ; 
Opprett nature fleeps : 
gen ſenſes, 


2 1 
Shat Prarc. 


Stand in hard ore. : 
it 
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B R E 


If any dabbler in poetry dares venture upon the 

experiment, he wilt only 4-4 his brains. Felton. 

10. To tame; to train to obodience; ; to enure 
to docility. 


What. boots it to brat a colt, and to let him | 
he ace, thut they were forced to break £92. ny ? 


ftraight run looſe at random: Spenje1 
Why, then, thou can'ſt not br ak her to the 
lute. — i 
Why, no; for ſhe hath broke the late ro me. 
: Shik:ſpeare. 
So fed before he's He, he'll bear 
Too great a ſtomach patiently to feel 
The laſhing whip, or chew the curbing ſteel. M, 
That hot-mouth'd beaſt that bears againſt the 
curb, 
Hard to be ee even by lawful Kings. Dryd in 
No ſports but what belong to war they know, 
IVO breath the ſtubborn colt, to bead the bow 
1D; yeleu. 
Virtues like tlieſe, | 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. Adliliſon. 
Betold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With bow much care he forms hiniſelf to glory, 
And brea#ts the fiercenefs of his native temper. 


5 i 
<a dijon 1 


11. To make bankrupt. 
Ile king's grown bankrupt like a 696-2 man. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
For this few know themſelves : for merchants 
o, 
View their eſtate with diſcontent and pain. Dawes, 
Wich arts like theſe rich Matho, when he 
Apeaks, 
Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 
A command or call to he liberal, all of a ſud- 
den imporeriſhes the rich, break; the merchant, 
_ _ 5 up every private man's exchequer. South, 
To diſcard ; to diſmiſs, | 
1 ſee a great officer n. Swift. 


13. To crack or open the ſkin, ſo as that the | 


Blood comes. 
She could have run and waddled all aut, even 
the day before ſhe +roke her brow ; and then my 
miband took up the child. Shak: ſpcare. 
Wenk ſoul ; and blindly to deſtruction led; 
Sie brcak her heart! ſhe! Il ſooner 6rcat your head. 


Dryden | 


14. To make a ſwelling or impoſthume . 
15. To violate a contract or promiſe. 
Lovers break not hours, 
Unleſs it be to come before their time. S. 

Fardoti this fault, and by my ſoul I ſwear, 

I never more will break an oath w ith thee. S. 

Did not our worthies of the houſe, 

Zefore they broke the peace, break vows ? 
Hudibras. 

16. To infringe a law. | 

Unhappy man ! to &rea# the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his childrens cauſe. Dry. 

17. To ftop; to make ceaſe. 

Break their talk, Mrs, Quickly ; my kinſman 
Mall ipcak for himſelf. Shake pra- C 

18, To intercept. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, 
yet ſo as if the firſt fall be broker, by means of a 
fop, or otherwiſe, it ſtayeth above. Bacon. 

Think not my ſenſe of virtue is ſo ſmal!; 

Til rather leap down firſt, and break your fall. 
Dryden, 
As one condemned to leap a precipice, 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 

tops hort, and looks about for ſome kind ſhrub, 
To break his dreadful fall. D:yd.n. 

She held my hand, the deſtin'd hlow to bref, 
Then from her roſy lips began to ſpeak. 

19. To interrupt. 

Some ſolitary cloiſter will T chooſe, | 
harte my ative, and mort ſhill be my Neep, 
Br ob: by the nielanche midnight bell. Dr yder. 

The father was ſo moved, that he could only 
command His voice, 2, eie with ſighs and ſobbings, 
fo fru as to bid her proceed, A dir w. 

The poor ſkive ſhiv'ring ſtands, and muſt not 

u 


Dryden. 6 


'PKE- 


Sometimes in &ro&e7 words he ſigh'd his care, 
Look's pale and trembled When he view'd the fair. 
8 Gay. 
20. To r company. 
Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with that ve. 


Liber £4 5 
21, To diſſolve any union. 


It is greut folly as well as injuſtice, to b off 


ſo ap 9-6 à relation. Cllicr. 


To reform: with 5 


The French were not quite. 1 of it, until 


ſomie time after they became chriſtians. Grew. 

2 3. To open ſoniething new; to propound 
ſomething by an overture ; as if a ſeal were 
opened. 

When any new : than ſhall be propounded,, no 
counſellor fond ſuddenly. deliver any poſitive 
opinion, but only hear it, and at the moſt, but to 
breat it, at firſt, that it may be the better under- 
ſtood at the next meeting. Hacor. 

I, who much deſir'd to know 
Of w Race ſhe was, vet fearful how to break 
My mind, adichtur'd hambly thus to fpeak. Dyy. 

24. To break the bu. To ftrain or diſlocate the 
vertebrex with too heavy burdens, 

I'd rather crack my finews, brat my back, 

Than you thould ſuch diſhorour undergo. 

$6, the ſprare. 


25. To break the back. To diſable one's fortune. 


O, many, 
Have broke heir bac e, with laying manors on 'em, 
For this great Journey. Shakeſpeare. 
26. T7 vreak a drer, To cut it up at table. 


27. To break faſt, To eat the fiiſt time in the 


day. 

28. Tobreth ground. To plow. 

When the price of corn falleth, men generally 
give over furplus tillage, and Scat no more ground 
than will ſerve to ſupply their oprn turn. Careso. 


The huſbandman muſt firſt break , land, be- 
Davies. |. 


fore it be made capable of good ſeed. 
29. Tobreak ground, To open trenches. 
30. To break the hrart. To deſtr oy with e 
Good my lord, enter here.— 
- Will't , cat my heart? 
I'd rather Heat mine own. | Shak ſpear e. 
Should not all relations bear a part? 
It were enough to break a ſingle heart, D, yden, 
Ir. To br cak a 7%. To utter a jeſt unex- 
peed. 


32. To break the neck. To lux, or put out the 
{ neck joints. | 


as his fin- 
Shakeſpear Co 


I had as lief thou didſt break bi, neck 
Sels. 


33. To beat F. To put a ſudden ſtop ; to in- 


terrupt. 
34. To break off. To preclude by ſome obſtacle 
ſuddenly interpoſed. 
To check the ſtarts and ſallies of the ſoul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue. 
Addiſon. 
35. To break up. To diſſolve ; to put a ſudden 
end to. 
Who cannot reſt till he good fellows find; 
He breaks up houſe, turns out of doors his mind. 


Herbert. 
He threatened, that the tradeſmen would beat | 
<tire, and vrea# up the |. 


out his teeth if he did not 
meeting. Artuthnot. 

36. e break % To open; to lay open. 

Shells being lodged amongſt mineral matter, 
when this comes to he broke 1 Pr it exhibits impreſ- 
ſions of the ſhells. Woodward. 

27. To break up. To ſeparate or diſband. 

After taking the ſtrong city of Belgrade, So- 
lyman returning to Con{tantinople, broke up his 
army, and there lay ſtill the whole year following. 

Anolloes. 


38. 755 break upon the hot To puniſh by ſtretch- | 
ing a criminal upon the wheel, and breaking his | 


bones with hats. 


body. 
7 BRI AK. v. u. 


— 


Into a general prophecy. 


39. To break wind, To give vent to wind in the | 


B R f 


Give ſorrow words, the let that does ro 


ſpeak, 
Whiſpers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it 5-44, 
Skake ſpears 
2. To burſt, 


The clouds are il above, and while I ſpeak. 
A ſccond deluge o'er our heads may breat. D, yi, 
The Roman camp 
Hangs o'er us black and threatning, like a ſtorm 
Juſt breaking on our heads. De yds, 
3. To ſpread by daſhing, as waves on a rock. 
At laſt a falling billow ſtops his breath, 
Breaks oer his head, and whelms him under N 
Did. 
He could compare the confuſion, of a multituds | 


| to that tumult in the Icarian ſea, dathing and 


vreaking among its crowd of iſlands. *Þ pe. 

4. To break as a ſwelling ; to open and dit. 
charge matter. 

Some hidden abſceſs in the meſentery ben. 
ſome few days after, was diſcovered to be an a- 
poſteme. Harty 

Aſk one who hath ſubdued his natural $5.4 
how he likes the change, and undoubtedly he will 

ell you, that it is no leſs happy than the eaſe of a 
broten inipoſtume, as the painful gathering and fil- 
ling of it. Decay of Pictys 

5. To open as the morning. 

The day breaks not, it is my heart, 

Becauſe that I and you muſt part, 

Stay, or elſe my joys will die, 

And periſh in their infancy. Dons, 

When a man thinks of any thing in the dark- 
neſs of the night, whatever deep impreſſions it 
may make in his mind, they: are apt to vanith as 
the day breaks about him. Addijons 

6. To burſt forth ; to exclaim. 

Every man 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow d, was 
A thing inſpir'd ; and, not conſulting, % 
Shak: -ſpearts 

7. To become bankrupt. 

I did mean, indeed, to pay you with this; 
which, if like an ill venture, it come unluckily 
home, I break, and you, my gentle creditors, loſe. 

Shak: ſpears. 

He that puts all upon adventures, doth often- 
times break, and come to poverty. Bacon. 

Cutler ſaw tenants break, and houſes fall, 
For very want he could not build a wall. 

8. Todecline in health and ſtrength. 

Yet thus, methinks, 1 hear them ſpeak 3 

See how the dean begins to break : 

Poor gentleman ! he droops apace. geo 75 

g. To iſſue out with vehemence. 

Whoſe wounds, yet freſh, with bloody hands 

he ſtrook, 
While from his breaſt the dreadful accents broke. 
0p „* 

10. To make away with ſome kind of ſudden- 
neſs, impetuoſity, or violence, 

Calamities may be neareſt at hand, and readieft 
to break in ſuddenly upon us, which we, in regard 
of times and circumſtances, may imagine to be 
fartheſt off. onker 

The three mighty men brot through the hoſt 
of the Philiſtines. 2 Sammel. 

They came into Judah, and brake into it. 
2 Chronic, 


Or who ſhut up the ſea within. doors, when it 


Pope. 


brake forth, as if it had iſſued out of the womb ? 


This, this is ; he; ſoftly kite; 
Let us not break in upon him. Milton. 
He reſolved, that Balfour ſhould uſe his utmott 
endeavour to break through with his whole body of 
horſe. "Clarendon. 
When the channel of a river is overcharged 
with water, more than it can deliver, it neceſſa- 
rily breaks over the banks, to make itſelf _— , 
Mice 
Sometimes his anger breaks through all diſguiſes, 
And ſpares not gods nor men. Denham. 


Till through thoſe clouds the ſon of know ledge 
br -ake, 


did W _ Denhbars 


7. . To part in two. could it 


Bis pahuul Alence till the mortal ſpeak, Ti. . 


And Europe from her lethargy 
| | 


r 


7 
” 
| 


And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. 


And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to ſpeak. 


BRE 


O cauld'ſt thou breat through fate's ſevere de- 
Dryden. | 


crecy 
A new Marcellus ſhould ariſe in thee. 
At length I've acted my ſevereſt part; 
1 feel the woman Heating in upon me, 


Add: on. 
How does the laſtre of our father's actions, 
Through. the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 
Heut oat, and burn with more triumphant blaze! 
3 85 Addiſon. 
And yet;- methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing foul. i= 4 Addiſon, 
There are ſome, who, ſtruck with the nſeful- 
neſs of theſe charities, break through all the diffi- 
culties and obſtructions that now lie in the way 
wwards advancing them. Atterbury. 
Almighty power, by whoſe moſt wiſe coramand, 
Helplefs, forlorn, uncertain here I ftand ; 
Take this faint glimmering of thyfelf away, 
Or beat into my ſoul with perfect day! 4 buthnor, 
See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diiplay, 
And break upon thee in a food of day! Pope. 
I muſt pay her the lait duty of friendſhip, 
wherever ſhe is, though I break through the whole 
plan of life which I have formed in my mind. 
| Swift. 
11. To come to an explanation. 
Nut perceiving this great alteration in his friend, 
he thought fit to break with him thereof. Sidney, 
Stay with me awhile : | 

Jam to break with thee of ſome affairs, 

Tit touch me nvar. Shakeſpeare. 
Break with them, gentle love, 

About the drawing as many of their huſbands 

Into the plot, as can. Ben Jonſon. 

12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. | 
Be not afraid to break 

With murd'rers and traitors for the ſaving 

A life ſo near and neceſſary to you, 5 

As is your country's. Ben Jonſon. 


To break: upon the ſcore of danger or expence, 


i to be mean and narrow-ſpirited. Collier, 
Sighing, he ſays, we mutt certainly break, 


Prior, 

3. To break from. To go away with ſome vehe- 
mence. 

How didſt thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 
thou who could break from Laura's arms? Roſcom. 
Thus radiant fromthe circling croud he broke ; 
And thus with manly modeſty he ſpoke. Dryden. 

This cuſtom makes bigots and. ſcepticks ; and 
tivfethat break from it, are in danger of hereſy. 

Locke. 

14. To break in, To enter unexpectedly, with- 
on! proper preparation. 

The doctor is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, 
and 2 magitterial air, brea#s in upon converſation, 
aud drives down all before him. Addifon. 

ir. Tol1e:% logſe, To eſcape from captivity. 

Who would not, finding way, vreak loaſe from 

hell, N | 
Ard bo'dly venture to Whatever place, 
Futheti from pain? 7 illon. 

16. break loch. To ſhake off reſtraint. 

If we deal falſely in covenant with God, and 
&rek Hanse from all our engagements te him, we 
releafe God from all the promiſes he has made to 
us, : Tillotſon. 

17. T5 break off. To deſiſt ſuddenly. 

Do not peremptorily break oft, in any buſineſs, 
in a fit of anger; hut howſoever you ſhew bitter- 
nets, do not act any thing that is not revocable. 

: 5 ; ; Bacon. 

Pius Quintus, at the very time when that me- 
morable victory was won by the Chrittians at Le- 
Pang, being then hearing of cauſes in conſiſtory, 
„og faddenly, and ſd to thoſe about him, It 
now more time we ſhould give thanks to God. 

; Bacon. 

When you begin to conſider, whether you may 
fafelv take one draught more, let that be account- 
ed a ſign late enough to break eff. Taylor. 


6. 


lence, 


4 


18. To break off from, To part from with vio- 


BRE 


I muſt {-- this enchanting queen brea b aß. 
Shot eare. 
19. To break cut. To diſcover tſelf in fudder 
e fects. 
Let not one ſpark of filthy luſt ful fire 
Break out, that may her ſacred peace moleſt. 
Spenſer. 
They ſmother and keep down the flame of the 
miſchief, to as it may not bre-b out in theic time of 


government; what comes afterwards, they care 


not. Shunts. 
Such a deal of wonder is Hen gut within this 
hour, that ballad-makers cannot be able to ex- 
preſs it. | | Shakeſpeare. 
As fire breaks out of flint by percuſion, ſo wiſ- 
dom and truth iſſueth out by the agitation of argu- 
ment. Howel. 
Fully ripe, his ſwelling fate brenls out, 
And hurries him to mighty miſchiefs on. Dryden. 
All turn'd their ſides, and to each other ſpoke ; 
I ſaw their words break out in fire and ſmoke. 
Dryden. 
Like a ball of fire, the further thrown, _ 
Still with a greater blaze the ſhone, 
And her bright ſoul re out on ev'ry ſide, Milton. 
There can be no greater labour, than to be al- 
ways diifembling ; there being ſo many ways by 
which a ſmothered truth is apt to blaze, and rea 
out. South, 
They are men of concealed fire that doth not 
break out in the ordinary circumſtances of life. 
x Addiſon. 
A violent fever broke gut in the place, which 
ſwept away great multitudes. Addiſon. 
20. To break out. To have eruptions from the 
body ,as puſtules or ſores. 
21. To break out. To become diſſolute. 
He bree not out into his great exceſſes, while 


he was reſtrained by the councils and authority of 


Seneca. Dryden. 

22. To breat up. To ceaſe; to intermit. 

It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day 
when the river firſt riſeth, great plagues in Cairo 
uſe ſuddenly to break up. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 

23. To break up. To diſſolve itſelf. 

Theſe, and the like conceits, when men have 
cleared their underftanding, by the light of expe- 
rience, will ſcatter and break up, like miſt. Bacon. 

The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watery 


' moiſture, and verſion of the ſ::me into air, ap- 


peareth in nothing more viſibte than the ſudden 
diſcharge or vanithing of a little cloud of breath, 
or vapour from glaſs, or any poliſhed body; for 
the mittinefs fcatrereth, and breaketh up 3 
SLE f cen. 
But, ere he came near it, the pillar and croſs 
of light brate up, and caſt itſelf abroad, as it 
were, into a firmament of many ſtars. Bacon. 
What we obtain by converſation, is oftentimes 
loſt again, as ſoon as the company breaks up, or, 
at leaſt, when the day vanithes. 4111. 


miſled from bufineſs. 
Our army is diſpers'd already : 
Like youthful ſteers unyok'd, they took their 
courte 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth : or, like a fchool 6-4 vp, 
Each hurries tow'rds his home and ſporting-place. 
Shakeſpeare. 
25. To break with.. To part friendſhip with any. 
There is a ſlave whora we Have put in priſon, 
Reports, the Volſcians, with two ſeveral powers, 
Are entered in the Roman territories.— 
Go ſee this rumourer w hipt. It cannot be, 
The Volſcians dare break ww: us. Shak. ſpeare. 
Can there be any thing of friendſhip in ſnares, 
hooks, and trapans ? Whoſoeyer breaks «ith nis 
friend upon fuch terms, has enough to warrant 
him in ſo doing, both before God and man. South. 
Invent ſome apt pretence, 
To brc.:k wvith Bertran. | 
| 26. It is to be obſerved of this exteniive and 
, perplexed verb, that in all its Ggnification, whe- 
ther e or neutril, it has ſome reference to its 
primitive meaning, by implying either detriment, 


{TONE violence, or ſeparation, It is uſed 


Dryden. 


24. To break up. To begin holidays; to be diſ- 


B R E 


| often with additional particles, "up, cut, it, of 


, to modify its ſignification. 

BREAK, 2. J. | from the verb.] 

1. State of being broken; opening. 

From the G4 of day until noon, the roaring 
of the cannon never ceaſed. Knoll i, 

For now, and fince firſt break of day, the fiend, 
Mere ſerpent in appearance, forth was come. 

Milton. 

They muſt be drawn from far, and without 
breaks, to avoid the multiplicity of lines. D.ydin. 

The fight of it would be quite loſt, did it not 
ſometimes dircover itſelf through the breaks and 
openings of the woods thit grow about it. Addif. 

2. A pauſe; an interruption. 

3- A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is ſuſ- 
pended. 

Al modern traſh is 
Sct forth with num'rous breaks and daſhes. Swift, 

BrEAaKER. u. ſ. | from t.] 

1. He that breaks any thing. 

Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law. Shakeſp. 

If the churches were not employed to be places, 
to hear God's law, there would be need of 
them, to be priſons for the breakers of the laws of 
men. South. 

2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks : 
a term of navigation. 

To Br#aKFAST. v. n. [from break and ft.] 
To eat the firſt meal in the day. 

As ſoon as Phuebus' rays inſpect us, 
Firſt, Sir, riſe, and then 1 bre. 

BrrAKFAST. 2. /. { from the verb.] 

1. The firſt meal in the day. 

The duke was at breakf.z/t, the laſt of his repaſts 
in this world. Motton. 

2. The thing eaten at the firſt meal. 

Hope is a good ,, but it is a bad ſupper 

Bacon, 

A good piece of bread would be often the beſt 
breakfaſt for my young maſter. Locke. 

3- A meal, or food in general. | 

Had I been ſeized by a hungry lion, 

I would have been a breatf2/? to the beaſt. 
Shkefpeare 
I lay me down to gaſp mv lateſt breath, | 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death, 
Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply. . Dry. 

B&rraKNECK. 2. /. | fom rea and nick, } A 
fall in which the neck is broken; a ſteep place. 
endangering the neck. 

I muſt 
Forſake the court; to do't or no, is certain 
To me a breakneck. Shake /peare.. 

Bri/AkPROMISE. 2. /. [from break and promiſe. | 
One that makes a practice of breaking his pro- 
miſe.. 

1 will think you the moſt atheiſtical breakpro- 
miſe, and the moſt hollow lover. Shakeſpeares - 
BREAK vow. . . | from br:at and vow.| He 

that practiſeth the breach of vows. 

That daily breakww, he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, 
maids. | Shakeſpeare, 

BrEAM. . ſ. ſbrame, Fr. cyprines litus, Lat.] 
The name of a fiſh. 

The beam being at full growth'is a large fiſh 3 
he will breed both in rivers and ponds, but loves 
beſt to live in ponds. He is, by G, taken to 
be more elegant than wholeſome. He is long in 
growing, but breeds excezdingly in a water that 
pleaſes him, and in many ponds, 10 "aft as to 
overſtock them, and ſtarve the other fiſh. He is 
very broad, with a forked tail, and his ſcales ſet ine 
excellent order. He hath large eyes, and a nar- 
row ſucking mouth, two ſets of teeth, and a loz- 
ing bone, to help his grinders. The male is ob- 
ſerved to have two large melts, and the female 
two large bags of eggs or ſpawn. Waltn's Anglers 

A broad bream,, to-pleaſe ſome curious taſte, 
While yet alive in boiling water caſt, 


Vex'd with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. 
Waller, 


Prior. 


BREAST. ». ſ. ſbpeopr, Saxon. ] 
1. The middle part of the human body, be- 


tween the neck aud the belly. 
No, 


þ 


— —ũ—— . — + 


— Reg woe 


. 


She's hid ſome ther 


between the fore- legs. 


flank, and under the 2 reuſthana. 


The was ſtraiglit e. iducy. 
Lay madam Partlet Wi in the fun, 
Fee. 40 DT 51 in fand. Drya-n” N ] able Ts 


Vith r riglits. 


B R E. 


No, traytreſs, angry love replies, 
about thy e, 
A place nor God nor man denies, 
For Venus' dove the proper neſt. Piu. 
2. The dugs or teats of women which contain 
the milk. 
They pluck the fatherleſs from the bree/?. 
Job, XXIiv. 9. 
3. Breaſt was anciently taken for the power 
of ſinging. 
The better e, | 
The leſſer rett. Teer of Singing Boys. 
4. The part of a beaſt that is under the neck, 


5. The diſpoſition of the mind. 
I not by wants, or fears, or age oppreſt, 
Stem the wild torrent with a dauntleſs breàſl. 
Dryden. 
6. The heart; the conſcience. 
Needleſs was written law, where none oppreſt; 
The lau- of Man was written in his breeft.. 
Di yd n's Ovid. 
7. The ſeat of the paſſions. 
Margarita firſt poſſeſs'd, a 
Tf I remember well, my breaſe, Coroley. 
Each in his 7 , the ſecret ſorrow kept, 
And thought it ſafe to laugh, though Cæſar wept. 
Rowe. 4 
To BANAS T. v. g. ſrom the noun. | To meet 
in front; to oppoſe breaſt to breaſt. | 
The threaden ſails 
Drav- the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea 
Breafſiin the lofty ſurge. Shakeſpeare”s 85 V. 
The har dy Swiss 
Hrcaſts the keen dir, and carols, as he goes. 
— Ge th. 
Brr/a5TRONE. . {from breaff and bone. ] The 
bone of the breaſt ; the ſternum. | 
The belly ſhall be eminent by ſhadowing the 
Peachum. 
Brr/asTrAST. „. ſ. [from breaft and faſt. In 
2 ſhip.] A rope faltened to ſome part of her 
1* idle, to hold her ſtendy to a wharf, or the 
like. Harris, 
Brr'asTG ASKET . . C. {from breaſt and gifket. | 
With mariners, 
The largeſt and longeſt gaſkets, which are a 
ſort of ſtrings placed in the middle of the yard. 
BRNASTHIGAH. adj. {from breaſt and high.] Up 
to the breaſt. 


The river itſelf gave way unto her, ſo that 


BREASTHOOKS. . . [from brecafc and book. 


The compaiſing timbers before, that help to 
ftrengthen the ſtem, and all the forepart of the 
ſhip. 11. %s. 
Bnit/asTENOT. n. ſ. [from breaſt and knot. ! 
A knot or bunch of ribbands worn by women 
oa the breatt. 

Our ladies have ſtill faces, and our men hearts, 
v-hy may we nut hope for the ſane atchievements 
from the influence of this &reaſ; Hi. 

Addiſon? 5 Frechelaler. 

Barfas rTPLATE, . ſ. from re and plate. 
Armour for the brenſt. 

What ſtronger g“ than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath lis quarrel juſt. | 

43 Shake! pr ares. 


*Gainft ſhell, helm, breifipiztes and, inttend of 


thoſe, | 
Five ſharp ſmooth ſtones from the next brebk he 
choſe. 


Gordy. | 
This venerable champion will come into the 
Held, armed only with a pocket- i{tol, before 
his od ruſty brea/. *pt.: ge could be ſcoured, and Eis 
cracked headpiece mend T: Se; if. 
BxEas1yLLOVGH, „. f. | from o+raf ard . 
A plch uſed for paring turf, 0 den by th 
A plough utcd for ee wen by the 


To' enlarge his breath, large breath in arms moſt 


Refus'd the work we brought, and, out of 6reath, 


bréaſt. | ; 
Ihe bort. e pg which a man thoves before bim. we 
E * No tinte «| 

Br! f Sons. I, from ty 2 and U 74 


1 10 1 
ard 


In a thip. Theſe ropes whick faſten the 


B R E 
to the parrels, and, with the parrels, hold the 
yards fait to the malt, 
BrrEASTWORK. 2. . [from breaſt and work. ] 
Works thrown up as bigh as the breaſt of the de- 
fendants; the ſame with parapet. | 
Sir John Aſtley caſt up breaſtwwor ts, and made 
a redoubt for the defence of his men. Clarendon. | 
BREATH. 2. / [bnaSe, Saxon. | | 
1. The air drawn in and ejected out of the 
body by living animals. 
Whither are they vaniſh'd ? 
Into the air: and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted, as &rcath into the wind. Shatef. Macbeth. 
2. Life. x 
No man has more contempt than I of breath; 
But whence hait thou the pow'r to give me death? 


Dryden. | 
3. The ſtate or power of breathing freely ; op- 


poſed to the condition 1 in which a man is breath- 
leſs and ſpent. 

At other times, he caſts to ſue the chace 
Of ſwift wild beaſts, or run on foot a race, 


needful, 
Or clic, by wreſtling, to wax ſtrong and heedful. 
S ON er. 
What is your difference? ſpeak— Ek 
—[L am ſcarce in Heath, my lord. Shake/. K. Lear. 
Spaniard, take 4rcath ; ſome reſpite I'll afford; 
My cauſe is more advantage than your ſword, 
Dryden. 
Our ſwords ſo whelly did the fates employ, 
That they, at length, grew weary to dettroy ; 


Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death. 
; Dryder's Aureng. 
4. Reſpite ; pauſe ; relaxation. 
Give me ſome 6r:2, ſome little pauſe, dear 
lord, 

Before I Loſitiv ely ſpeak. 
5. Breeze; moving air. 
Vent all thy patlion, and T'll ſtand its ſhock, 

Calm and unruffled as a ſummer's tea, 

When not a brcath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. 

Addison“ Cato. 


Shakeſ. Richard Ul. 


6. A ſingle act; an inſtant. 
You menace me, and court me in a breath, 
Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. Diyden. 
BrEATHABLE. adj, [from breath. | That may 
be breathed ;. as, breathavle air. 
To BNEAT HE. Y. u. [from breath.] 
1. To draw in and throw out the air by the 
lungs; to inipire and expire. 
He fate retura'd, the race of glory paſt, 
New to his friends embrace, had br caib'd lus laſt. 
8 Pope. 
2. To live. 
Let him 6reathe, between the heav'us and earth, 
A private man in Athens. Shake. :1::ony and Cics, 
3. Lo take breath; to reſt. 
He preſently follow'd the victory fo hot upon 
the Scots, that he ſuttered them not to breathe, or 
gather themſcives together again 
Spenſer” State cf Trel av G. 
Three times they &rcath b'dy and three times did 
they ch ink, 
Upon agreemeit. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Reit, that gives all men life, gave him hu 3 
And too Suck cut put uim out Gf bree 
177 
When France had e , after inteſtine br pron 
And peace and conqueſt crown'd her foreign toils. 
Hemm. 
4. To paſs as air. 
Stvill I not then be ſtifled in the vault, | 
To whoſe toul mouth no healthtome air brcathes 
in, 
And there be ſtrangl'd ere my Romeo comes? 
Shakripeare. 
To BREATHE, v. a. 
1. To infpire, or inhale” into one's own body, 
ad eject or expire out of it. 
They with to live, 
Their pains and poverty deſire to bear, 
To view the light of heav'n, aud breathe. the vital 
air. Dryden. 


Harris 


A ſtatue than a breather, 


BRE 

| They here began to breaths a 3 Acton kind 
of xther, and ſaw all the fields about them coy-creg 
with a Kind of purple light, T utler, 

2. To inject by breathing : : With into. 

He breathed into us the breath of life, a vita! 
active ſpirit ; whoſe motions, he expects, ſhould 
own the dignity of its original. Decay of Pi-iy, 

I would be young, be 2 ndfome, be below 4, 
Could I but 7 1 myſelf into Adraſtus. OL mp / 1. 

3. To expire; to eject by breathing; with 

She 1s called, by ancient authors, the ich 
muſe ; .and, by Plutarch, is compared to Caius, 
the ſon of Vulcan, who breathed out nothing bur 
flame. Spec Tt. 

4. To exerciſe; to keep in breath. 

Thy greyhounds are as ſwift as / cẽũôſtugs. 

Sa 

5. To inſpire; to move or actuate by Wh 1 

The artful youth proceed to form the quire 
They 6reathe the flute, or ſtrike the vocal wire. 


6. To exhale; to fond out as breath. 
His altar breathes 
Ambroſial odours, and ambroſial flaw” rs: 
Dlilton's Paruite I. 2E, 
7. To utter privately, 1 5 
I have tow'rd heav'n Seat 4 a ſecret 
To live i in pray'r and contemplation. 
_ Shakeſpeare's Merchant F Fences 
8. To give air or vent to. 
The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 
1s underneath the foot to breathe a vain. 
| Dryden”, Virgil. 
BrE'ATHER. n. ſ. [from breathe, } 
1. One that breathes, or lives. 
She ſhows a body rather than a life, 
Shakeſ. Antony and C29, 
I will chide no breather in the world but mytelf, 
Shall pe . 


t vow, 


2. One that utters any thing. 
No particular ſcandal once can touch, 

But it confounds the &reuther. Shaſ, Mea, for: Mes, 
3- Inſpirer ; one that animates or infuſes by in- 
ſpiration. 

The Greather. of all life does now expire : 
His milder father ſummons him away. Norris, 

BREATHING: #. /. | from breathe. | 

1. Aſpiration ; ſecret prayer. 


Weeping he hop'd, and ſacrificing mourn'd. 4%. 
2. Breathing place; vent. 
The warmtia dittends the chinks, and makes 
New b6reathings, whence new. nourithment the 
takes D, vil. 1. 
BREATHLESS. adj. from breath] 
1, Out of breath ; ſpent with labour. 
Well knew 
The prince, with patience and fufterance ſlu, 
So haſty heat toon cooled to ſubdue ; 
Tho“ when he 6reatbleſ; wax, that battle gan renew. 
tai x Ducens 
1 remember, when the fight was "aig 
When was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathlc/', and faint, leamag upon my 0 ord, 
Came there a certain lord. 5h pe Heu. IV. 
any to ſtrained themſelves in i jeir race, that 
they fell down breath! 1; and dead. 10 5 WAY as 
Breathl:fs and tir'd, is all my fury ſpent ? 
Or does my glutted ſpleen at length rele nt ? 
Dryd. n JE: ve 
2. Dead. 
Knveling before this _—_ of {weet life, 
And breathing-to this Ste excellence, 
The incente of a vow, a e vow. 
Js ihe arcs A. 22 To! Ts 
Fielding to the ſentence, H tu 
And pale thalt lie, as what thou bit ett now. I“. 
BRE D. parte. paſl, | trom Ie b 0 1 
Their malice was S 5e in then, and their cos 
tation Would never do changed. idem, Xii. 18. 
BaA EDE. =. See Bro rp. | 
ln a cufious S, of nee! lework, one colour 
Calls away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another rifes 
ſo inferfibly, that we fee the. variety, Wit 
ble to di ſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing oft 


being 


002 from the fist appear.nce of the other. "4; 
SEES: <- #4 


4 


Prior 


While to high heav'n his pious breathing turn'd, 
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BR EEOII. „ /. [ſuppoſed from bnzcan, 8 . 


1. The lower part of the body; the back part. 
When the king's pardon was offered by a 
herauld, a lewd boy turned towards him his na- 
ked breech, and uſed Words ſuitable to thut geſture. 
Hay ward, 
The ftorks devour ſnakes and other ſerpents; 
which when they begin to creep out at their 
bi crchi, they will preſently clap them cloſe to a 
wall to Keep them in. Grew s Muſccum. 
2. Breeches. : | 
Ah! that thy father had been ſo refoly'd !— 
— That thou might ſtill have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'er had ſtol'n the H from Lincaſter. 
7 S bakeſpeare. 
3. The hinder part of a picce of ordnance. 
So cannons, when they mount vaſt pitches, 
Are tumbl'd back upon their vre-ches. <inonym. 
To BREECH, v. 4. | from the noun.] 
1. To put into breeches. | 
2. To fit any thing with a breech ; as to 5reech 
a gun. 
Bu EEC UES. n. ſ. |bnac, Sax. from Fracca, an | 
old Gauliſh word; fo that Skmmer, imagines the 
name of the part covered with Ereeches, to be de- 
rived from that of the garment. In this ſenſe it 
has no ſingular. | 
1. The garment worn by men over the lower 
part of the body. 
Petruchio is coming in a new hat and an old 
jerkin, and a pair of old &e-ches, thrice turned. | 
Svakefpeare”s Tan; mg of the Shrew. 
- Rough ſatires, ſly remarks, ill-natur'd ſpeeches. 
Are always aim'd at poets that wear brecches, Prior 
Give him a ſingle coat to make, he'd do't ; 
A velit or $reeches, ſingly ; but the brute 
Cou'd ne'er contrive all three to make a ſuit. 
| - King. 
2. To wear the brecches is to uſurp the authori- 
ty of the huſbands. | 
The wife of Xanthus was domineering, as if | 
her tortune, and her extraction, had entitled her 
tothe { ro; ches. #2? range. 
To BREED. &. a. preter. I bred, I have bred. 
Itbhadan, Sax, ] | 
I. to procreate.to generate; to produce more 
of the ſpecics. 
None fiercer in Numidia ed, 
With Carthage were in triumph led. Roſcommor... 
2. Io produce from one's felt. 
Cliliren would breed their teeth with leſs danger. 
Locke. 


> 


3. Tooccaſion ; to cauſe; to produce. 
her cat he roared for exceeding pain, 
That, to have heard, great horrour would have 
bred, Fairy Quecn. 
Qu * (577 ? ” 
or own aearts we know, but we are not cer- 
8 . 4 3 
tuin Whit hope the rites and orders of our church 
kave ©-d in the hearts of others. Hooker. 


What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, | 
Aſchim's Schoolmaſter. 


brecdetb in youth! 
Intemps rance and huſt breed infirmities and diſ- 
eaſes, Mia, being propagated, ſpoil the ſtrain 
of à nation. c Tillotſon. 
4. To contrive; to hatch; to plot. 
My ſon Edgar | had he a hand to write this! a 
beart and brain to breed it in 
5. To give birth to; to be the native place: 
ſo, there are breeding ponds, and feeding ponds. 
Mr. Harding, and the worthieſt Divine Chriſ- 


dendom hath &ed for the ſpace of ſome hundreds | 


of years were brought up together in the ſame 
univerſity. 

Hail, foreign wonder 
Whom, gertain theſe rough thades did never breed. 
Milton. 

6. To educate ; to form by education. 

Whoe'zr thou art, whoſe forward ears are bent 
On ſtate affairs to guide the government; | 
Hear firtt what Socrates of ald has ſaid, 

To the lov'd youth, whom ite at Athens br-. 
Dryden. 

To breed up the ſon to common ſenſe, - | 
Is evermore the parent's leaſt expence. Dryd. Juv. 

And left their pillagers, to rapine bred, 


upon the difficulty of reckoning to a day. 


Shak. King Lear. 


Hooker. | 


1 Amongſt the faireſt breeders of our time. 


BRE 


His farm may not remove his children too far 
from him, or the trade he breeds them up in. Locke. 
7. To bring up; to take care of trom infancy. 

Ah, wretched me ! by fates averſe decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to Sree. 

Dryden. 

8. To conduct through the fir{t ftages of life. 

Bred up in grief, cau pleaſure be our theme? 
Our endlets anguiſh, does not nature claim? 
Reafon and ſorrow are to us the fame. 

To BRRED. vn. 

1. To bring young. 

Lucina, it ſeems, was brecding, as ſhe did no- 
thing but entertain the company with a difcourſe 
Spc a. 


Prior. 


2. To be encreafed by new production. 
But could youth laft, and love ſtill 6rd, 

Had joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then theſe delights my mind might move 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh. 

3. To be produced; to have birth. 

Where they mott 6recd and haunt, I have ob- 

ſery'd, | 

The air is delicate. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
There is a worm that bre:d-th in old ſnow, and 

dicth ſoon after it cometh out of the ſnow. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The caterpillar is one of the moſt general of 
worms, and reedb of dew and leaves. Bacon. 

It hath been the general tradition and belief, 
that maggots and flies breed in putrefied carcaſes. 

Bentley. 

4. To raiſe a breed. 

In the choice of ſwine, chooſe ſuch to 5reed of 
as are of long large bodies. Mortimer. 

Bx EED. =. /. from the verb.] 

I, A caſt; a Kind; a ſubdiviſton of ſpecies. 

| I bring you witneſſes, 
Twice fifteen tliouſand hearts of England's breed. 
Shakeſpeare. 

The horſes were young and handfome, and of 
the belt brccd in the north. Shakeſp. Hey VIII. 

Walled towns, ſtored arſenals, and ordnance ; 
all this is but a ſheep in a lion's ſkin, except the 
breed and diſpoſition of the people be ſtout aud 
Warlike. | Bacon's Eſſays. 

Infectious ſtreams of crowding fins began, 

And through the ſpurious reed and guilty nation 
| ran. Refeommun. 
Rode fair Aſcanius on a firy ſteed, 

Queen Dido's gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryden. 
2. A family; a generation: in contempt. 

A couſin of his lat wife's was propoſed ; but 
John would have no more of the breed. 

| Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 

3. Progeny; offspring. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend; for when did friendſhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend? 

Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

4. A number produced at once; a hatch. 
She lays them in the ſand, where they lie till 
they are hatched; ſometimes above an hundred at 
a breed. Grew, 

Bur'tDBATE. . ſ. [from breed and bate.] One 
that breeds quarrels ; an incendiary. 

An honeſt, willing, kind fellow, as ever ſer- 
vant ſhall come in houſe withal ; and, I warrant 
you, no teltale, nor no breedbate. | 

| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
BREITE DER. . ſ. {from breed. | a 
1. That which produces any thing. c 
Time is the nurſe and 5reed:r of all good. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. The perſon which brings up another. 

Time was, when Italy and Rome have been the 
beſt 5rceders and bringers up of the worthieſt men. 

Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

3. A female that is prolifick. 

Get thee to a nunnery ; why would'ſt thou be 
a breed-r of finners ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlei. 

Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad 


Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 


Let there be an hundred perſons in London, and | 


B R E 


ſixty of them & cectis in London, there are more 
than ſixty in the country. aut. 

Let if a friend a night or two ſhould need her, 
He'd recommend her as a ſpecial breeder. Pope. 

4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed. 

The breeders of Engliſh cattle turned much to 
dairy, or elſe kept their cattle to ſix or ſeven vears, 
old. ; Tempe. 

BrrepiNG. n. ſ. [from breed.] 

1. Education; inſtruction; qualifications. 

She had her 6r-eding at my father's charge, 

A poor phyſician's daughter, Shak: jpearer. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. 
Shak ſpeare”s King Leov, 

I hope to ſee it a piece of none of the meaneſt 

breeding, to be acquainted with the laws of nature. 
G/..nwille's Scepfis, Preface. 

2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. . 

As men of breeding, ſometimes men of wit, 

I' avoid great errours, muſt the leſs commit. 
Pope. 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride. Seit. 

3. Nurture; care to bring up from the infant 
ſtate. - -: 

Why was my breeding order'd and preſcrib'd, 
As of a perſon ſeparate to God, 
Deſigu'd for great exploits? . Milton's Aponiſter. 
BrER®SE. 7. /. ¶bſuoya, Saxon. } A Ringing fly; 
the gadfly. 

Cleopatra, 
The b eeſe upon her, like a cow ia June, 
Hoiſts ſail, and flies. SHE. Aulany and Cleop. 
The learned write, the inſect breeſe 
Is but the mongrel prince of bees. - Huditras.- 
A fierce loud buzzing bre:/e, their ſtrings draw - 
blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through t 1e wood. 
| De vd 1. 

BREEZE. n. ſ. [bre xa, Ital.] A gentle gale; 
a ſoft wind. 

We find, that theſe hotteſt regions of the world, 
ſeated under the equinoctial line, or near it, are 
ſo refreſhed with a daily” gale of eaſterly wind, 
'which the Spaniards call enge, that doth ever 
more blow ſtronger in the heat of the day. Ralcighe 

From land a gentle brecze aroſe by night, ; 
Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was light, 

And the ſea trembled with her filver light. Dryd. 
Gradual finks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the cloſing wood. * 
| Thomſon. 

BHE Y. adj. | from breeze.] Fanned with - 
gales. 

The ſeer, while zephyrs curl the ſwelling deep, 
Baſlas on the 6reevy ſhore, in grateful ſleep, 
Eis oozy limbs. 

Bur/noNx. u. ſ. An Triſh word. 

In the caſe of murder, the h rehon, that is, their 
judge, will compound between the murderer and 
the party murdered, which proſecute the action, 
that the malefactor ſhall give unto them, or to the 
child or wife of him that is ſlain, a recompeace, 
which they call an eriach. Spor/er 


Pape. 2 


Bur E. adj. from bnemman, Sax. to rage or 


fume.] Cruel; ſharp ; ſevere. Not uſed. 

And when the ſhining ſan laugheth once, 
You deemen the ſpring come at once : 
But eft, when you count, you freed from fear, 
Comes the Brem winter, with chamfred brows, - 
Full of wrinkles, and froſty furrows. Spenſer. 

BazxT. adj, [from bnennan, Sax. to burn. } © 
Burnt. Obſolete. | 

What flames, quoth he, when I thee preſent 

ſee | 
In danger rather to be drent tharr bent? Fairy . 

Bars T. 2. /. [In architecture.] That member 
of a column, called alſo the torus, or tore. 

BaEsH Sunmers. The pieces in the outward 
parts of any timber building, and in the middle 
floors, into which the girders are framed. Harris, 

Ba ET. n. . A fiſh of the turbut Kind, alſo 5zrt 


Without controul, to ftrip and ſpoil the dead, Dry. 


82 many in the country, we ſay, that if there be 


| Or Frut. its 
Bae'THREN, z. /. [The plural of brocber. | See 
BROTHER, = 


A 


B R E 


All theſe fefts are brerbrem to each other in fac- 


tion, ignorance, iniquity, perv erſoneſs, pride. 
wift. 

BREFVE. u. ſ. [In muſick. ] A note or a 
ter of time, equivalent to two meaſures or minims. 

Harris. 

BRE'VIARY. a. f, [breviaire, Fr. breviarium, Lat.] 

1. An abridgment; epitome; a compendium. 

Creſconius, an African biſhop, has given us an 
abridgment or bevy thereof. Ayliffe. t 

2. The book containing the daily ſervice of the 
church of Rome. 

Bre'viar. u. . {from brevis, brevin, Lat.] A 
- ſhort compendium. 

It is obvious to the ſhalloweſt diſcourſer, that 
the whole counſel of God, as far as it is incum- 
bent for man to know, is compriſed in one cu 
of evangelical truth. Decay of Prety. 

Br 'viatUke. 1. . [from brevis, Lat.] An 
abbrevi lation. 

BGAEWIEK. „. ſ. A particular ſize of letter uſed 
in printing; ſo called, probably, from being ori- 
ginally uied in printing a hrevtury, 
 Bru'viny. v. J. [brevitar, Lat.] Conciſeneſs ; 
ſhortneſs ; contraction into few words. 

Virgil, ſtudying brevity, and having the com- 
mand of his own language, could bring thoſe 


words into a narrow compaſs, which a tranſlator 


cannot render ER circumlocutions. Diyden. 

T9 BREW. v. [ breuwweny Dutch; brawen, 
German; bnupan, hea, | 

r. To make liquors by mixing feverali ingredi- 
ents. | 

We have drinks alſo brewed with ſeveral herbs, 
and roots und ipices. Vacon. 

Mercy guard me ! 
Hence with thy bee enchantments, foul de- 
cet er. Milton. 
2. To put into preparation. 

Here's neither buth nor ſhrub to bear off any 

weather at all, and another ſtorm brewing, Shaks/p. 
3: To mangle. 

Fake away theſe chalices; go, bee me a pottle 
of ſack finely. Shak pere. 
4. Pope ſeems to uſe the word indeterminately. 

Or Here fierce tempeſts on the watry main, 

Or o'er the globe diftil the Kindly rain. Pope. 

5. To contrive; to plot. 

I found it to be the moſt malicious and frantick 
ſurmiſe, and the moſt contrary to lis nature, that, 
I think, had ever been 6rd from the beginning 
of the world, howſoever countenanced by a libel- 


Tous pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician, even in print. 


Wotton. 
To BREW. v. u. To perform the office of a 
brewer. | | 
I keep his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake, 
ſcour, dreſs meat, and make the beds, and do all 
my ſelf. Shak: ſpeare. 
Bak w. n. /. {from the verb.] Manner of brew- 
ng; or thing brewed, 
Trial would be made of the like brew with po- 
tatoe roots, or burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, 
which are nouriſhing meats. Bacon. 


Brx'wace. n. /. {from ec. Mixture of Va- 
On paſſive paper, or on ſolid K. Pope 


rious things 

Go, brew me a pottle of ſack finely. 
With eggs, fir ? 
—Simple of itſelf : I'll no pullet- ward i in my 

b c Sh.1#. ſprare. 

Bur'wt ik. z. /; from brew. ] A man whoſe oe 
feſfion it is to make beer. 

When vrervers marr their malt with water. 

S$h::k-ſprare. 

Men every day eat and drink, though T think no 
man can demonſtrate out of Euctid or Apollonius, 
that his baker or bri<v/r, or cook, has not con- 
veyed pore n into his me: it or drink. Tillnſ-n. 

Bakwunbs x. N. . | from brew and Le e.] A 
houſe appropriated drowns. 

In our &:<v/9ufe;, ik etwules, and kitghen:, are 
nas divers d: inks, pron and meats. 5 Buron 

Bar'wixG. 2. /. | from orc. | 1 8 of l- 
quor breed at once. 

A 5r-wny of ew beer, ſct by old beer, maketh 
It Work ag un. 


$ con. 


BRI 


BRT WIS. A. /. 


t. A piece of bread ſoaked in boiling fat pottage, 


made of ſajted meat. 
2. It teems anciently to have meant broth. 
What an ocean of brew:s ſhall I ſwim in. 
Beaummt and Flitcher's Diocleſtan. 
Bai'ar. n. ſ. SeeBRIER. t 
BRIBE. „. /. [ Brib, in French, or ly ſig- 
nifizs a piece of bread, and is applied to any piece 
taken from the reſt; it is therefore likely, that a 


bribe originally ſignified, among us, a ſhare of any 
thing unjuſtly got.] A reward given to pervert 


the judgment or corrupt the conduct. 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 


For taking Gibs here of the Sardians. Shakeſp. 
Nor-leſs my Jupiter to gold aſcribe, 

When he turn'd himſelf into a & ie. Maller. 
If a man be covetous, profits or 6r:4es may put 

him to the teſt. L'Eſftrange. 


There's joy when to wild will you laws prelaribe, 
When you bid fortune carry back her 7 ibe. 


Dryden. 


To BrBF, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To gain by bribes; to give , bribes, rewards, 


or hire, to bad purpoſes. 


The great, 'tis true, can ſtill th' electing tribe, 
The bard may ſupplicate, but cannot ri. 
Prologue to the Good-natured Man. 
2. It is ſeldom, and not . uſed in a 
good ſenſe. 


How pow'rful are chaſte vows!. the wind and | 


tide 
You brib'd to combat on the Engliſh ſide. Dryden. 

BIN ER. n ſ. | from 6ribe.] One that pays for 
corrupt practices. 

Affection is ſttl a briber of the a ; and 
it is hard for a man to admit a reaſon againſt the 
thing he loves; or to confeſs the force of an argu- 
ment againſt an intereſt. South. 

BaIIMEK N. . ſ. [from bribe.] The crime of 
taking or giving rewards for bad practices. 

There was a law made by the Romans, againſt 
the HVibery and extortion of the governours of pro- 


vinces : before, ſays Cicero, the ” pple e did 


bribe and extort as much as was ſuffic.ent for them- 
ſelves; but now they bribe and extort as much as 


may be enough not only for themſelves, but for 


judges, jurors, and magiſtrates. Bacon. 
o bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or 

Wee aha of fortune, can remove him from the 
ſolid foundations of bonour and fidelity. Dryden. 

BRICK. ». /. [i, Dutch; brizue, Fr. ac- 
Pa.) to Merage , from inte ex, Lat. whence 
brica 

1. A maſs of burnt clay, ſquared for the uſe of 
builders. 

For whatſoever doth ſo alter a body, as if re- 
turneth not again to that it was, may be called en- 
atio major ; as coals made of wood, or bricks of earth. 


Bic On, | 


They generally gain enough by the rubbiſh and 
bricks, which the preſent architects value much be- 


yond thoſe of a modern make, to defray the 
charges of their ſearch. Addiſon. 
But ſpread, my ſons, your glory thin or thick, 


2. Aloaf ſhaped like a brick. 
70 Buick. v. a, [from the noun.) To lay with 
bricks, 

Ine ſexton comes to know where he is to be 


I: 5 and whether his grave is to be plain or brict- 
Sa ai. 


ed CKBAT. n. ſ. Loom brick and bat.] A piece 
ro the firſt bridebed. of. the world receive 


of brick. 

Eurthen bottles, filled with hot water, do pro- 
voke in bed a ſweat more daintily than 4 1 
hot. Bacon, 

BRC KAV. u. /. [from brick and 455 Clay 
uſed for making br ick. 

I obſerved it in pits wrought for tile and brick- 
clay. Woodevard. 

B HD sT. 1. . [from brick and 4d. Duſt 
mace by pounding bricks. 

This ingenious author, being thus fharp ſet, 
got together a convenient quantity of & ic&duft, and 
diſpoſed of it into ſeveral papers. I pect tar. 


1 


| 


| 


B R 1 


Ba/ckrarTH. 1. /, [from si, and earth) 
Earth uſed in making hricks. 
They grow very well both on the hazelly bricks 
earths, and on gravel. for times, 
BKICK-KILN, z. f. [from brick and Kiln.) A. 
kiln ; a place to burn bricks. | 
Like the Ifraelites in the br ich-kilns, they mul. 
tiphed the more for their oppreſſion. 
Decay of Pity, 
BrVCKLAYER. n. f. [from brick and Jh. 4 
man whoſe trade it is to build with bricks; a 
brick-maſon. 
The elder of them, being put to nurſe, 
And ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a br &lrycr When he came to age. e! 
If you had liv'd, fir, 
Time enougli to have been interpreter 
To Babe!'s *br icklayers, ſure the tow'r had los 
Do Mg. 
BRYCK-MaKER. ». |. [from brick and make, | 
One whoſe trade it is to make bricks. : 
They are common in claypits ; but the 6». 4- 
makers pick them out of the clay. undes d. 
BRI DAI. adj. from brid-. | Belonging to a 
wedding; nuptial ; connubial. 
Our wedding chear to a ſad fun'ral feaſt, 


[Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges clunge, 


Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried corſe. St. 
Come, I will bring thee to thy h chamber. 
Shak. pri 4 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ev'ning ſtar, 
On his hill-top to light the Cid lamp. Milla. 
Your ill- meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of "bridal friends and gueſts, 


Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. hitter. 
When to my arms thou brought'ſt thy virgui 
love, 


Fair angels ſung our bridal hymn above. Dry *. 
With all the pomp of woe, and ſorrow's pride 

Oh, early loſt ! oh, fitter to be led 

In cheaiful ſplendour to the 41d.) bed! JF, 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the &,, ring, 

For her white virgins hymenzals ſing. Pope, 
BrYpaL. „. .. The nuptial feſtival. 
Nay, we mult think, men are not gods; 

Nor of them look for ſuch obſervance always, 

As fits the bridal. Shak: ſpeare's Orbe lis. 
Sweet day, fo cool, fo calm, fo bright, 

The bid of the earth and ſky, 

Sweet dews thall weep thy fall to-night ; ; 

For thou muſt die. Her kerl. 

In death's dark bow'rs our bridals we will keep, 

And his cold hand | 

Shall draw the curtain when we go to fleep. Dy. 
BRIDE. . / (bnyd, Saxon; brudur, in Runick, 

ſignifies a beautiful woman.] A Woman new 


married, 


Help me mine own love's praiſes to reſound, 
Ne let the fame of any be envy'd; : 
So Orpheus did for his own 6rid-. Spen er. 

The day approach'd, when fortune ſhould de- 

cre 
Th' portant enterprize, and give the S. Dr ys 

Theic are tributes due from pious 4s, 

From a chaſte matron, and a virtuous wife. Sm? 

Bir'viytDs n. J. [from bid; and. 5: cd) Mar. 
riage-be«. 

Now until the break of day, 

Throngh this houſe each fair y. ray ; 

To the beſt brid:bed will we, >, 

Mich by us ſhall bleſſed be. Shakcipeors 

Would David's ſon, religious, juſt and brave, 


A foreigner, a heathen, and a ſlave ? Pria's 
Burvtcakt. u. . [from bride and cakc,] A 
cake diſtrihyted to the gueſts at the wW edding. 
With the phant'ſies of hey-troll, 
Troll about the bridal bowl, 
And divide the broad bridecate 
Round about the bride's ſtake. 
The writer, reſolved to try his fortune, 


B- "7 Jon fer. 
"fatted 


all day, and, that he might be ſure of dreaming 


upon ſomething at night, procured an hand{oz 
ſlice of 3 which he placed very conveni— 


ently under his pillow. | © Hes 1 


BRI 


BxVonoroaN. mn . [from b, ide and groom.] 
A new married man. _ wy 5 
As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And ſummon him to marriage. Shake/. 
Why, happy Sridegroom / 
Why doſt thou ſteal fo ſoon away to bed? Dryden. 
BRILDEMEN. | =. / The attendants. on the 
BRILDEMAIDS. bride and bridegroom. 


BN“ DNS TAKE. #. f. | from bride and ftake.] It | 


ſeems to be a poſt ſet in the ground, to dance 
round like a may pole. | 
Round about the bridefake. Ben Jonſon. 
BRUYDEWELL. ». J. | The palace built by St. 
Bride's, or Bridget's well, was turned into a work- 
houſe. ] A houſe of correction. 
le would contribute more to reformation than 
all the work houſes and Bridewel's in Europe. 
; ' Spec, ator. 
BRIDGE. „. /. [byuc, Saxon.]. 
1. A building raiſed over water for the conve- 
nience of paſſage. | 
What need the bridge much broader than the 


food? Shakeſpeare. 
And proud Araxes, whom no ridge could bind 
| Dryden 


2. The upper part of the noſe. 


The raiſing gently the ridge of the noſe, doth | 


prevent the deformity of a ſaddle noſe. Bacon. 
z. The ſupporter of the ſtrings in ſtringed in- 
ſtruments of muſick. | 
To BrIDGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To raiſe 
a bridge over any place. 
Came to the ſea; and over Helleſpont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Afiajoin'd. Milton. 
BRUDLE. „ . [bride, Fr. | | 
1. The headſtall and reins by which a horſe is 
reſtrained and governed. 
They ſeiz'd at laſt BUF | 
His courſer's bridle, and his feet embrac'd. Dryden. 
2. A reſtraint; acurb; a check. - 
The king reſolved to put that place, which 
fome men fancied to be a brid/: upon the city, 
Into the hands of ſuch a man as he might rely upon. 


Clarendon. 


A bright genius often betrays itſelf into many 
errours, without a continual bridle on the tongue. 
Fatts. 
To BRIDL NH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I. Lo reſtrain, or guide by, a bridle. 
Idle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, 


That langs to launch into a bolder ſtrain. Adiſan. 


2. To put a bridle on any thing. 

The queen of beauty ſtop'd her {rid/ed doves ; 
Approv'd the little labour of the Loves. Prior. 
3- To reſtrain; to govern. ; 

The diſpoſition of things is committed to them, 
whom law may at all times bride, and ſuperior 


power controul. Hooker. 


With a ſtrong. and yet a gentle hand, 
You+-ri4le faction, and our hearts command, Waller. 
To Bxr'vi te. v. a. To hold up the head. 
BrvieuaND. u. f. [ from bridle and band. 
The hand which holds the bridle in riding. 
In the turning, one might perceive the bridl:- 


ſomething gently ſtir ; but, indeed, ſo gently, 


as it did rather diſtil virtue than uſe violence. 
Sidney. 
The heat of fummer put his blood into a fer- 
ment, which affected his trid/chand with great 
pain. SHE Wiſeman. 
BRIEF. adj. [brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.] 
1. Short; conciſe. It is now ſeldom uſed but 
of words. 
A play there is, my lord, ſome ten words long, 
Which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious. Shakeſpeare. 
I will de mild and gentle in my. words.— 
And brief, good mother, for I am in haſte. 


0 I muſt begin with rudiments of art, 
5 teach you gamut in a 6riefer ſort, 
_ pleaſant, pretty, and. etfectual. Shakeſpeare. 
11 hey no 8 t prevailing, and to make it 
ref Was. | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


bs 


Shakeſpeare. 


BRI 


little, | Ben Jemen. 
If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more 
profaneneſs; end therefore Mr. Congreve has rea- 
fon to thank me for being 6: ef. Collier. 
2. Cuatractcd ; narrow. 5 
The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight pight Minerva, 
Poſtures beyond ei nature. Shakeſpeare. 
BIE. u. ſ. [brief, Dutch, a letter.] 
1. A writing of any kind. 
there is a brief, how many ſports are ripe: 
Make choice of which your highneſs will ſee firſt. 
| Shalegpeare. 
The apoſtolical letters are of a twofold Kind 
and difference, v:z. ſome are called briefs, becauſe 
they are compriſed in a ſhort and compendious 
| way of writing. | Aylife. 
2. A ſhort extract, or epitome. 
But how you muſt begin this enterprize, 
I will your lughnets thus in rig adviſe. 
| Fairy Queen. 
I doubt not but I ſhall make it plain, as far as 


VV ERP PTR 


that ariſe here are impregnated with vitriol. 
Woodward. 
3. [In law.] a 

A writ whereby a man is ſummoned to anſwer 
to any action; or it is any precept of the king in 
'wiiting, itluing out of any court, whereby he 
commands any thing to be done. Cowel. 
' 4. The writing given the pleaders, containing 
che caſe. | | 

The 4rief with weighty crimes was charg't, 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swift. 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a charitable 
collection for any publick or private loſs. 

6. [In muſick.] A meaſure of quantity, which 
contains two ſtrokes down in beating time, and 
as many up. Harris. 

BGL“ ET LV. adv, [from brief.] Conciſely; in 
few words 

I will ſpeak in that manner which the ſubject 
requires; that is, probably, and moderately, and 


N 


The modeſt queen a while, with downcaſt eyes, 

Ponder'd the ſpeech; then &riz/ly thus replies. 
Dryden. 

Brr'srxESS, u. /. [from brief.] Conciſeneſs; 
ſhortneſs. 
They excel in grandity and gravity, in ſmooth- 
neſs and propriety, in quickneſs and &rtefneſs 

Camden, 

BRVYER. =. ſ. [bnanp, Sax.] A plant. The 
ſweet and the wild ſorts are both ſpecies of the 
de. 

What ſubtle hole is this, 

Whoſe mouth is cover'd with rude growing $riers? 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Then thrice under a brier doth creep, 
Which at both ends was rooted deep, 
And over it three times doth leap ; 

Her magic much availing.  Drayton's Nymphid. 

Bri/try, adj, [from brier.] Rough; thorny ; 
full of briers. 

Bui, and poſſibly alſo Brix, is derived from 
the Saxon brucg, a bridge; which, to this day, in 


bridge. | Gibſon's Camden. 
- BRYGADE. ». ſ. [ brigade, Fr. It is now gene- 

rally pronounced with the accent on the laſt ſyl- 
lable. ] A divifion of forces; a body of men, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral ſquadrons of horſe, or battalions 
of foot. 

Or fronted brigades form. Milton, 
| Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
| Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 
Bri/cape Major. An officer appointed by 
the brigadier to aſſiſt him in the management and 
ordering of his brigade; and he there acts as a 
major does in an army. | Harris. 
Ba ADE General. An officer Who com- 
mands a brigade of horſe or foot in an army; next 
in order below a major general. 

Br1'GAND. n. ſ. [brigand, Fr.] A robber; one 
that belongs te a band of robbers. 


; 


The bi ſtile is that which expreſſeth much in 


a ſum or brief can make a cauſe plain. Bacon. 


The Lief of this tranſaction is, theſe ſprings | 


briefiy. Bacon. | 


the northern counties, is called a brigg, and not a | 


, 


a4: 


There might be a rout's? ſich barbarous thiewifh 
Lrigands in tome rocks; but it was a degeneration 
from the nature of man, F e creature. 

ramball aguin Ilobbes. 

BRG AN DIN E. : 


Bui'caxrixs, f V L e 
1. A light veſſel; ſuch as has been formerly 
uſed by corſairs or pirates. 3 
Like as a warlike {rigandine, apply'd 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them ſad death do hide. 


Spenſer, 

In your brigantine you ſail'd to ſee . 
The Adriatick wedded. Otway's Venice Preſer ved. 

The conſul obliged him to deliver up his fleet, 
and reſtore the ſhips, reſerving only to himſelf two 
brigantines. Arbuthnat, 

2. A coat of mail. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And 6rigandine of braſs, thy broad habergeon, 
Vantbraſs, and greves. Milton's Samſon Aponiſtes. 

BRIGHT. adj. (beo, Saxon.“ 

I. Shining; full of light. f 

Through a cloud x 
Drawn round-about the like a radiant ſhrine 


Dark, with exceſſive bright, thy ſkirts appear. 


Alllions 
Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 
Sprung through the roof, and made the temple 
bright. | Dryden. 
2. Shining as a body reflecting light. 
Bright braſs, and brighter domes. Chapman. 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds right. Gay. 
Bright as the ſun her eyes the gazers ſtrike. Pope. 
3. Clear; trauſpicuous. 
From the bright wines 
He'd turn abhorreat. 
While the fright Seine t' exalt the ſoul, 

With tparkling plenty crowns the bowl. Fenton. 
4. Clear ; evident. | | ; 
He mutt not proceed too ſwiftly, that he may 

with more eaſe, with brighter evidence, and with 

ſurer ſucceſs, draw the learner on. 
Watis's Improvement of the Mind, 
5. Reſplendent with charins. 
Thy beauty appears, 
In its graces and airs, 32 
All brigbt as an angel new drop'd from the ſky. 
Parnel, 
O Liberty, thou goddeſs heay'nly bright, - 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 
Addiſon. 
Bright as the ſun, and like the morning fair, 

Such Chloe is, and common as the air. Granville, 
To-day black omens threat the brigbteſt fair 

That e' er engag'd a-watchful ſpirit's care. Pope. 

Thou more dreadful foe, bright beauty, _— 

vun 


Gen'rous, gay, and gallant nation, : 
Great in arms, and bright in art. Anonymous. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 


_ 


7. IIluſtrious; glorious. 

This is the worit, if not the only ſtain, 
I' th' brighteft annals of a female reign. 
To BuVoaTEN. v. a. from bright. ] 

1. To make bright; to make to ſhine. 
The purple morning riſing with the year, 
Salutes the ſpring, as her celeſtial eyes 


Cottom 


Adorn the world, and brighten up the ſkies. Dry 


2. To make luminous by light from without, 
An ecſtaſy, that mothers only feel, 


3- To make gay, or 3 
Hope elevates, and joy | 
Brightens his creſt. = Milton's Paradiſe Loſte 
4- To make illuſtrious. 
The preſent queen would brighten her charadt- 


——_—{ *. $a 


tues into her * 2 Swifts 
Yet time ennobles, or degrades each line; 

It brighten'd Craggs's, and may darkea thine. Pepe. 

5. To make acute, or Witty. 

Vol. I. N“. 6. 2 4 To 


Thomſon. 


6. Illuminated with ſcience; ſparkling with wits 


The wiſeſt, brighte/}, meaneſt of mankind. Popes ö 


Plays round my heart, and &rightens all my ſorrow, 
Like gleams of ſunſhine in a louring ſky. Philips. 
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img of it. _ Bacon. 
2. The upper edge of any veſſel. 
How my head in ointment fwims ! 
_ How my cup 0o'erlooks her 9:tms / Crafhaw. 


* 


liteneſs. Prior. 
BRTL I IAx cv. n. g. [from brilliant. ] Luſtre; 
ſplendour. 


Fparkling ; ſplendid; full of luſtre. 


And poplars black and white his temples bind : 


BRI 
T, BnrcnTev. v. n. To grow bright; to clear 
up: as, the ſky brightens. 
Bat let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the ſtile High tens, how the ſenſe refines. Pope. 
” BrrGuTlY. adv. | from bright.] Splendidly ; 
with luſtre, , 
Safely I flept, till 6+7gh:/y dawning ſhone 
The morn, conſpicuous on her golden Pye. 
| Ohe. 
Ber GuTNESS. u. f. | from bright.] 4 
1. Luſtre; ſplendour ; glitter. 
The blazing 6&r:gbtneſs of her beauty's beam, 
Aud glorious light of her ſun-ſhining face, 
' To tell, were as to ſtrive againſt the ſtream. 
'atry Queen. 
A ſword, by long lying ſtill, will contract a 
ruſt, which thall deface its brightneſs. South. 
The moon put on her veil of light, | 
Myſterious veil, of brightneſs made, J 
That's both her luſtre and her ſhade. MHudibras.' 
Vex'd with the preſent moment's heavy gloom, 
Why ſeek we / ightneſs from the years to come? 
. | Prior. 
2. Acuteneſs. | 
The lighting of his parts, the ſolidity of his 
judgment, and the candour and generoſity of his 
temper, diſtinguiſhed him in an age of great po- 


BRYLLIANT. adj. [rilliont, Fr.] Shining; 


So I have ſeen in larder dark 
Oc veal a lucid loin, | 
Replete with many a brilliant ſpark 
As wiſe philoſophers remark, | <a 
At once both ſtink and ſhine. Dorſer. 
Br1/LLIaxT. n. . A diamond of the fineſt 
cut, formed into angles, ſo as to refra& the light, 
and ſhine more. | . 
In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To ſhew you what the reſt in orders were; 
This brilliant is ſo ſpotleſs and ſo bright, 
He needs not wil, but ſhines by his own proper 
light. Dryden, | 


EA 
Brr'LLIANTNESS. u. . [from G illiant.] Splen- | 


dour; luſtre. a | 
Bx1115s. u. /. The hair on the eyelids of a 
horſe. Dit. 
BRIM. ». f. [ brim, Icelandiſn.] 
1. The edge of any thing. 
His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily 
made, the locks of his hair came down about the 


So when with crackling flames, a cauldron fries, ; 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe, 
Above the 6rims they force their firv way. | 

. Dryden's ucid. 

Thus in a baſon drop a ſhilling, 
Then fill the vellel to the 57, 

You thall obſerve, as you are filling, 
The pond'rous metal ſeems to ſwim. 

z. The top of any liquor. 

The feet of the prieſts that bare the ark, were 
dipped in the brim of the water. Jana, ili. 15. 

4. The bank of a fountain. 

It told me it was Cynthia's own, 

Within whoſe cheerful brims 

hat curious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her ſnowy limbs. Drayton. 

Ty BRIAN. v. a. [from the noun.) To fill to 
the top. _ ; 

May the brimmed waves, for this, = 
Their full tribute never miſs, | 
From a thouſand rills. Milton. 

This ſaid, a double wreath Evander twin'd; 


. 


Swift, 


Then rim his ample bowl ; with like deſign 

The reſt invoke the gods, with ſprinkled wine. | 
: "Wo Roy a Dryden. 
To BRTNI. v. „. To be full to the brim. 

Now horrids frays | 


Came pouring like a tide into a beach, 


ſtone, that is, fiery ſtone. ] Sulphur. See Sul 


| Enroll'd in duſkith ſmoke and e blue. 


| Water. . 


Wb. 
aer vn. af. {from brin and 7%] Full to 


the top; over- charged. 
Meaſure my caſe, how by thy beauty's filling, 
With ſeed of woes my heart bim is charg'd. 
| Sidney. 
Wie have try'd the utmoſt of our friends; . 
Our legions are h imful, our cauſe is ripe. 1 
| 7 Shakeſpeare's Julius Caeſar. 
Her brimf#/ eyes, that ready ſtood, 
And only wanted will to weep a flfodd. 
Releas'd their watry tore.  Dryden's Fables. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes brimfl of tears; then ſighing, cry'd, 
Prithee, be careful of my ſon. Addiſmn's Cato. 
Br1/MFULNESS. #. f. [from brimful.] Fulneſs 
to the top. . | 
The Scot on his unfurniſh'd kingdom, 


With ample and brimfilreſs of his force. 


BrſMwMrER, n. J. [from brim.] A bowl full to 
the top. | | 
When healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow, 
Till the freſh garlands on their foreheads glow. 
N ryden, 
Brr'MMING, adj. {from him.] Full to the brim. 
And twice beſides her bieſtings never fail, 
To ſtore the dairy with a brimming pail, Dryd n. 
Bur/ms TON H. 1. . [corrupted from rin or bren- 


PHUR. | 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 


| h Fairy Queen. 
The vapour of the grotro de Cane is generally fup- 
poſed to be ſulphureous, though I can ſee no rea- 
ſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition : I put a whole bundle 
of lighted ne matches to the ſmoke, they all 
went out in an inſtant. Addiſon un Italy. 
Bri'Ms T ON. ad), [from 7 i⁰¹.] Full of brim- 
ſtone ; containing ſulphur ; ſulphureous. 
Br1'xpED. ach. | brin, Fr. a branch.] Streaked ; 
tabby; marked with ſtreaks. _ | | 
Thrice the Hinded cat hath mew'd. Shakeſp. Mac. 
She tam'd the brinded lioneſs, 
And ſpotted mountam pard. 
My b, indid heifer to the ſtake I lay; 
Two thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a-day. 
Dryden. 
BRN DIF. n. ſ. [from b inded.] The ſtate of 
being brinded. 
A natural bind. Wo 
BxNJDLAHD. adj. [from brond!:.] 
ſtreaked, 5 
The boar, mv ſiſters! aim the fatal dart, 
And ſtrike the &rind{:d monſter to the heart. 
| Adiliſan's Ovid. 


* 


Milton. 


Clariſſa. 
Brinded; 


BRINE. . / | g 

1. Water impregnated with ſalt. 

The encreaſing of the weight of water, will 
encreaſe its power of hearing; as we ſee inc, 
when it is ſalt enough, will bear an egg. 

| | | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Diſſolve ſheeps dung in water, and add to it as 
much falt as will make a ſtrong brixe, in this liquor 
ſteep your cora. Aortimer, 

2. The ſea; as it is ſalt. | 

All, but mariners, | 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, did quit the veſſel, 
Then all afire with me. SAR prœre's Tempeſt. 
The air was calm, and, on the level ine, 
Sleeke Panope, with all her ſiſters, play'd. Mil. 
As when two adverſe winds _- | 
Engage with horrid ſhock, the ruffled Vine 
Roars ſtormy. | Plilips. 
3- Tears, as they are ſalt, | 
What a deal of 5s 
Hath waſh'd thy fallow cheeks for Roſaline! S. 


. 


BrixEe/elt. u. /. { from 6: in. and pit.] Pit of ſalt 


Then I lov'd thee, 

And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o' th' iſle, | 
The freſh ſprings, 5rin+pits, barren place, and fer- 
tile. | | Shakeſpeare. 


| tage of the publick. 


Commence, the brimming glaſſes now are hurl'd 
With dire intent. Philips, 


To BRING. ». a. [brungan, Sax. preter. 1 
brought ; part. patl, bro#gh:; bnohc, Sax. | 


| B RI 


r. To fetch from another place; diſtinguiſhed 
from to catry, or convey, to another place. 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to Sig him down again. Set. 

And as ſhe was going to fetch it, he called to 
her, and ſaid, Bring me, I pray thee, a morſel of 
bread in thy hand. Kino: 

A regiftry of lands may furnith eaſy ſecurities 
of money, that ſhall be 6r0ght over by ſtrangers, 

| Tem le. 
2. To convey in one's own hand; not to fad 
by another. 5 | 

And if my wiſh'd alliance pleaſe your king, 
Tell him he ſhoukl not ſend the peace, but 47:7, 

Dryd:n. 
3. To produce; to procure, as a cauſe. 
There is nothing will % youu more honour, 


and more eaſe, than to do what right in juſtice 
you may. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


1 Bacon. 
4. To reduce; to recal. | 
Bring back gently- their wandering minds, by 
going before them in the train they ſhould pur- 
ſue, without any rebuke. Loctite. 
Nathan's fable had ſo good an effect, as to 
bring the man after God's own heart to a right 
ſenſe of. his guilt. 885 Spectator, 
5. To attract; to draw along. 
In diſtillation, the water aſcends difficultly, and 
brings over with it ſome part of the oil of vitriol, 
Ny er on Opticks, 
6. To put into any particular ſtate or circum- 


ſtances, to make liable to auy thing. 


Having got the way of reaſoning, which that 
ſtudy neceſſarily 5rings the mind to, they might be 


able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge, 


as they ſhall have occaſion. _ Locke, 
The queſtion for & inging the king to juſtice 
was immediately put, and carried without any op- 
poſition, that I can find. Sevift's Preſbyterian Plea, | 
7. To lead by degrees. = | 
A due conſideration of the vanities of the world, 
will naturally “ing us to the contempt of it; and 
the contempt. of the world will as certainly bi 
us home to ourſelves. | L' t ſtrung. 
The underſtanding ſhould be $::ugh: to the dif- 


ficult and knotty parts of knowledge, by inſen- 


ſible degrees. Locks. 

8. To recal; to ſummons. 

But thoſe, and more than I to mind can bis, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to ſing. Dryden. 

9. To induce; to prevail upon. _ 

The nature of the things, contained in thoſe 
words, would not ſuffer him to thin otherwiſe, 
how, or whenſoever, he is 6roght to reflect on 
them. : L. ac E.. 

It ſeems ſo prepoſterous a thing to men, to 
make themſelves unhappy in order to happineſs, 
that they do not eaſily bring themſelves to it. /ock-, 

Profitable employments would be no lets a di- 
verſion than any of the idle ſports in faſhion, if 
men could but be 6braught to delight in them. Locks, 

10. To bring about. {See Avout.] To bring ts 
paſs; to effect. 

This he conceives not hard to bir about, 


If all of you would join to help him out. 


Dryden Tadian Emperor. 
This turn of mind threw off the oppoſitions of 
envy and competition; it enabled him to gain the 
moſt vain and impracticable into his deſigns, and 
to ing about Teveral great events, for the advan- | 
f Addiſon's Freebolders 
it. To bring forth. To give birth to; to pro- 
duce. ä 
The good queen, 


For ſhe is good, hath brought vou forth a daughter : | 


Here tis; commends it to your blefing Sbg. 
More wonderful . 

Than that which, by creation, firit brought forte 

Light out of darkneſs. Par. Loſi. 
Bewail thy falſehood, and the pious works 

It hath 5r-v9 ht forth, to make thee memorable 

Among illuſtrious women, faithful wives. 

Milton's Ageniſtes. 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover's hand, 

Another queen brings forth another brand, 


To burn with foreigu'fires her native Jan pf Ne : 


BRI 

Idteneſs and luxury bring forth poverty and 
want; and this tempts men to injuſtice ; and that 
cauſeth enmity and animoſity. Tillatſan. 

The value of land is raifed, when it is fitted to 
bring forth a greater quantity of any valuable pro- 


duct. Locke. 
12. To bring forth. To bring to light. 


The thing that is hid, 6ringeth he forth tu light. * 


Fob, XxXVIii. 11. 

13. To bing in. To place in any condition. 

He protelts he loves you, 

And needs no other ſuitor, but his liking, 
To bring you in again. Shek:ſpeare's Othello. 

14. o bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realm ſuch a ſtrong power ol 
men, as ſhould perforce ing in all that rebellious 
rout, and looſe people. Spenjer on Ire lau. 
15. To bing in. Je afford gain. . 

The ſole meaſure of all his courteſies is, what 
return they will make him, and what revenue 
they will ing hum ix. Seuth, 


Trade bro«ght us in plenty and riches. Lecke. 


16. 75 bring in. To introduce. 

Entertain no long diſcourie with any; but, if 
you can, bing in ſomething to ſeaſon it with reli- 
Bion. f Taylr 
here is but one God, who made heaven and 


earth, and tea and winds ; but the folly and mad- | 


neſs of mankind bro:gbt in the images of gods. 
| Stilling ci. 

The fruitfulneſs of Italy, and the like, are not 
brough! in by force, but naturally riſ2 out of the ar- 
gument. Aduiſon 

Since he could not ave a ſeat among them him- 
ſelf, ae would by/»7 :v one Wiwyv had more merit. 

c Tatlr. 
 Qu3t2210ns are beſt brought in, to confirm fome 
opituon eatroverted, Swift, 

17. Tobring iff. To clear; to procure to be ac- 
quitted ; to cauſe to eſcape. 

aides to ny head, that has betrayed me; and 
I tons tault with my legs, that would otherwiſe 
have {rz:g94 me . I. i:firange. 

Set a Kite upon the bench, and it 1s forty to one 
be'll 9ring Fa crow at the bar. L' Eftrange. 

The baſt way to avoid tuis imputation, and to 
brinz of the credit of our underitanding, is to be 
truly religious. | ED T illotjon. 

13. Ty br'xg on. To engage in action. 

It there be any that would reign, and take up 
all te time, let him find means to take them off, 
and bring others on, | Bacon. 
19. To bring on. To produce as an occaſional 
cauſe. | 

The fountains of the great deep being broke 
open, ſo as a general deſtruction and devaſtation 
Was broxght upon the earth, and all things in it. 

Burnet's Theory. 

The great queſtion, which, in all ages, has dil- 
turbed mankind, and &roght on them thoſe miſ- 
Chiefs. : | Locks, 

20. To bring over. To convert; to draw to a 
new party. 

This liberty ſhould be made uſe of upon few 
occaſions of ſmall importance, and only with a 
New of bringing over his own fide, another time, 
to ſomething of greater and more publick moment. 

Seift on the Sentiments of « Church of England man. 


The proteſtant clergy will find it, perhaps, no 


difficult matter to bring great numbers over to the 

church. ; Swift. 
27. To bring aut. To exhibit ; to ſhew. 

Tf I make not this cheat bring out another, and 
the thearers prove theep, let me be unrollted. 
. . Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Which. he could bring out, where he had, 

And what he bought them for, and paid. Hudibras. 
| Theſe ihake his ſoul, and, as they boldly preſs, 
ag out his crimes, and force him to confeſs. 
| | x Dryd-n 

4 Another way made uſe of, to find the weight of 

f e denarii, was. by the weight of Greek coins; 

es thoſe experiments bring out the denarius hea- 
ler. As butbugt. 


22. To bring under. To ſubdue; to repreſs. 


+4 tharp .courſe which you haye ſet down, 


+ 


5 


: 


BET. 


for the bringing under of thoſe rebels of Ulſter, and 
Preparing a way tor their perpetual reformation. 
a Spenſer. 

To ſay, that the more capable, or the better de- 
ſerver, bath fuch right to govern, as he may com- 
pulſorily ing wadr the leſs worthy, is idle. 

g Bacon. 
23. To ing up. To educate; to inſtruc; to 
form. 

The well 6ringing up of the people, ſerves as a 
moſt ture bond to hold them. Sidney, 

He that takes upon him the charge of bringing 
«p young men, eſpeclally young gentiemen, thould 
have tomething more in him than Latin. Locke. 

They frequently conver ſed with this lovely vir- 
gin, who had been browyht wp by her father in 
knowledge. Adil en Gaardian. 

24. To bing up. To introduce to general prac- 
Lice, 

Several obliging deferences, condeſcenſions, and 
ſubmiitions, with many outward furms and cere- 
monies, were firſt of all %% up among the po- 
liter part of mankind, who lived in comts and 
Cities. Spectator. 

25. To bring up. To cauſe to advance. 

Bring up your army; but I think you'll find 
They've uot prepar'd for us. Shakeſpeare. 

26. Br ing retains in all its ſenſes the idea of an 
agent, or caule producing a real or metaphorical 
wotion of, iomething towards fomething ; for it 
iS oft ſaid, that be brought bis companion wut, The 
meaning is, that he was grought io ſomething that 
was lewilſe <vithout. | a 

BAN GER. n./. [from bring. ] The perſon that 
brings any thing. 

Vet tue firſt H inger of unwelcome news 
Hatch but a loſing office: and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 
Remember'd tolling a dead friend. 

Beſt you ſee ſafe the bringer 
Out of the hoſt : I muſt attend mine office. 
| Shakeſpearc. 

BRIN GET ur. Inſtructor ; educator. 

Italy and Rome have been breeders and &ringers 
«p of the worthi:{t men. Aſcbam s Schoulmaſter. 

BRIUN IS H. adj. | trom brine. Having the taſte 
of brine; ſalt. 

Nero would be tainted with remorſe 
To hear and ſee her plaints, her 6rin;/þ tears. Shakef. 

For now I ſtand, as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of fea, 

Who maris the waxing tide grow wave by wave; 
Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurge 
Will, in his 6r12//þ bowels, ſwallow him. Shakeſp. 

Brr/xXISHNESS. 7. ſ. | from 6rinijÞ.] Saltneis ; 
tendency to faltnel\:. 

BRINK. 2. /. | brink, Daniſh. ] The edge of any 
place, as of a precipice or A river. 

Tir amazed flames ſtand gathered in a heap. 
And fro:m tie precipe's iu retire, 
Afraid to ve.iture on io large a leap. Dryden. 

We ſtaud therefore on the briz4s and confines of 
thoſe itates at th day of doom. Atterbury. 

So have I ſeen, from Severn's brink, | 
A flock of geeſe jump down together; 

Swim where the bird of ſove wou'd fink, 
And, ſwimming, never wet a feather. Swift. 
BruNv. adj. | trom eine.] Salt. 

He, who firſtthe pafſage try'd, 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide; 

Or his, at leaſt, in hollow wood, 
| Who tempted firſt the 6ry flood. Dryden. 

Then, 6riny ſeas, and taſtetul ſprings, farewel 
Where fountaia nymphs, confus'd with Nereids, 

dwell. 

A muriatick or b iny taſte ſeems to be produced 
by a mixture of an acid and alkaline ſalt ; for ſpi- 
rit of ſalt, and 1alt of tartar, mixed, produce a ſalt 
like fea ſalt. | 
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BRISK. adj. | bruſque, French.] 


Shaksſp. 


See Buayoxy. 


1. Lively; vivacious; gay; ſprightly : applied. 
to men. „ 


Pr'ythee, die, and ſet me free, 
Or elſe be 
Kind and 67:/%, and gay like me. 


Addiſon. 


Arbuthnst. |, 


BRI 


A creeping young fellow, that had committed 
matrimony with a in gameſome laſs, was ſo al- 
tered in a few days, that he was liker a ſkeleton 
than a living man. LE frame. 

Why ſhould all honour then be ta en 
From lower parts, to load the brain: 
When other limbs we plainly ſee, 
Each in his way, as Si as he? 

2. Powerful; ſpirituous. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine; | 

Some ſorts, when old, continue brit and fine. 

Denham 

Under ground, the rude Riphæan race 
Mimick 6ri/# cyder, with the braxe's product wild, 
Sloes pounded, hips, and ſervis' harſheft * 

'ba Pie 
It muſt needs be ſome exterioug cauſe, and the 
briſk acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe ef- 
ficacy I cannot reſiſt, Locks. 

3. Vivid; bright. This is not uſed. 

Objects appeared much darker, becauſe my in-- 
ſtrumeut was overcharged ; had it magnified Thirty 
or twenty-five times, it had made the object appear 
more brit and pleaſant. Newton.. 

To Br1sk UP. v.n. To come up briſkly. 

Br1'SKET. n. ſ. | brichet, Fr.] The breaſt of an 
animal. | 

See that none of the wool be wanting, that their” 
gums be red, teeth white and even, and the &riſket 


Prior. 


ikin red. Mortimer. 
BRS K Lv. adv. [from briſt.] Actively; vigor- 
ouſly. 


We have ſeen the air in the bladder ſuddenly 
expand itſelf ſo much and fo 6ri/4/y, that it mani- 
feitly lifted up ſome light bodies that leaned ; <a 
It. le. 

I could plainly perceive the creature to ſuck 
in many of the moſt minute animalcula, that were 
ſwimming bi about in the water. | 

Kay on the Cx cation. 

Bur'sxNEss. . ſ. [from briſk. ] 

1. Livelineſs; vigour ; quickneſs. 

Some remains of corruption, though they do- 
not conquer and extinguiſh, yet will flacken and 
allay the vigour and 6&r1/kne/s of the renewed prin-- 
ciple. 8 South. 

2. Gayety. 

But the moft diſtinguiſhing part of his charac- 
ter ſeems to me, to be his 7 ö s, his jollity,, 
and his good humour. Dryden. 
BRISTLE. . /. byupel, Sax.] The ſtiff hair of 
ſwine. 

I will not open my lips ſo wide as a briſle may 
enter. Fes Shakeſpeare. 


He is covered with hair, and not as t e boar, 


ſame matter, which, in other creatures, makes the 
horns ; for briſtles ſeem to be nothing elſe. but a 
horn ſplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 
Two boars whom love to battle draws, 0 
With rifing bri///es,, and with frothy jaws, _.. . 
Their adverſe breaſts - with tuſks oblique they 
wound. oe os Dryden. 
To Bur'sTLE. v. a. [from the noun. | To: 
erect in briſtles. Ex 8 
Nov for the bare pickt bone of majeſty, 
Doth dogged war rifle his angry creſt, 


: 


And ſaarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakef.. 


Which makes him plume himſelf, and 5r:/#{: up 
The creſt of youth againſt, your dignity. Shakjpe- 
To Bx1'sTLE. v. n. To ſtand ere as briſtles.. 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, j 

Pard, or boar 8 hair, 
{ In thy eye that appear, 12 
' When 726k wak'ſt,.it is thy dear. Shak: ſpeare. 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz d in deadly fright, 
With chatt'ring teeth, and r, ling hair upright :; 
Yet arm'd with. inborn wort. Drydens- 

Thy. bair ſo bri/iles with unmanly fears, 
4s fields of corn that riſe in bearded ears. 
Dryden. 


J BruisTLEa thread, To fix a briſtle to it. 2 


briſtles. e : 
The leaves of the black mulberry are ſomewhat 


Denham. 


brifily, which may help to preſerve the dew. Bacon. 
* fly, "PH 2 16 


with bri/tlcs, which probably ſpend more upon the 


BxT Ly..4dj. [from 85i/t.] Thick ſet withs | 
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If the eye were ſo acute as to rival the fineſt 
microſcope, the ſight of our own ſelves would af- 
fright us ; the ſmootheſt {kin would be beſet with 
rugged ſcales and iy hairs. Bentley. 
_ Thus naſtful beech the 5ri/y cheſnut bears, 

And the wild ath is white with bloomy pears. 


Dryden. 
The careful maſter of the ſwine, 

Forth haſted he to tend his brijtly care. Pope. 

BAITS TOL sTOoN E. A kind of ſoft diamond 
found in a rock near the city of Briſtol. 

Ot this ki14 of cryſtal are the better and larger 
fort of Brit fene, and the Kerry ſtones of Ire- 
land. _ Weodward. 

Barr. . The name of a fiſh. 

The pilchards were wont to purſue the brit, 
upon which they feed, into the havens. Carew. 

To BrITE. I . u. Barley, wheat, or hops, 

To BRIGHT. are ſaid to brite, when they grow 
over-ripe. | 

BRI'TTLE. odj. [bprezan, Saxon.] Fragile; 
apt to break ; not tough. 

The wood of vines is very durable; though no 


tree hath the twigs, while they are green, ſo brittle, 


yet the wood dried is extremely tough. Bacon. 
From earth all came, to earth muſt all return, 
Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. Prior. 
Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys, _ 
What does the buſy world conclude at beſt, 
But bite goods, that break like glaſs? Granville. 
If the ſtone is brittle, it will often crumble, and 
pals in the form of gravel. Arbuthnot . 
Brr'TTLENESS. #. . [from brittle.] Aptneſs to 
break ; fragility. | | 
A wit quick without brightneſs, ſharp without 
britthncſs., | Aſcham's Scholmaſter. 
Artificers, in the tempering of ſteel, by holding 
it but a minute or two longer or leſſer in the 
flame, give it very differing tempers, as to br:relenefs 
or toughneſs. ©: » Boyle. 
BR1Zzs. „. /. The gadfly. 
A Hide, a ſcorned little creature, 
Through his fair hide his angry fting did threaten. 


BROACH. #». ſ. CH ocbe, French.] 

1. A ſpit. 

He was taken into ſervice to a baſe office in his 
kitchen; ſo that he turned a 6broach, that had worn 
a crown. Bacin's Henry VII. 

Whoſe offered entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 


And drip their fatneſs from the hazle &ro2ch. Dryd. | 


2. A muſical inftrument, the ſounds of which 
are made by turning round a handle. Diet. 
3. [With hunters.] A ſtart of the head of a 


Foung ftag, growing ſharp like the end of a ſpit. 


Dit. 

To Brnoacn, v. a. [from the-noun.] 

r. To ſpit; to pierce as with a ſpit. 

Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his ſword. S. 

He felled men as one would mowhay, and ſome- 
times broached a great number of them upon his 
Pike, as one would carry little birds ſpitted upon a 
ſtick. : Hat-wwill. 

2. To pierce a veſſel in order to draw the li- 
quor ; to tap. 

3- To open any ſtore. 

I will notably provide, that you ſhall want nei- 
ther weapons, victuals, nor aid; I will open the 
old armouries, I will broach my ſtore, and bring 
forth my ſtores. be * "Kinglles. 


3. To let out any thing. 


And now the field of death, the liſts, 

Were enter'd by antagoniſts, 

And blood was ready to be broarh'd, 

When Iludibras in hafte approact'd. Hudibras. 

8. To five out, or utter any thing. 

Tiiis errour, that Piſon was Ganges, was firſt 
E:o:ch:d by foſephus. ; N.altigb. 

Thoſe who were the chief inſtruments of raiſing 


_the noffe, made uſe of thoſe very opinions them- 


ſelves had &+ cached, for arguments toprove, that the 
change of miaiſters was dangerous. 
Sevift's Eccammr. 


Spenſer. | 


| 


to them. 


PGO ER. *. (. | from breach. |] e | 


EOS: 
1. A ſpit. | . 


The youth approach'd the fire, and, as it burn'd, 
On five ſharp 6roachers rank'd, the roalt they 


turn'd : . 
Theſe morſels ſtay'd their ſtomachs. Dryden. 


2. An opener, or utterer of any thing; the firſt 


authour. : 


There is much pride and vanity in the affectation 


of being the firſt broacher of an heretical opinion. 


L' ſtrange. 


Numerons parties d-nominate themſelves, not 
from the grand Authour and Finiſher of our faith, 
but from the firſt broacher of their idolized opi- 
nions. | Decay of Piety. 

This opinion is commonly, but falſely, aſcribed 
to Ariſtotle, not as its firtt broacher, but as its ableſt 
patron. | h 

BROAD. adj. bnad, Saxon.) 

1. Wide; extended in breadth; diſtinguiſhed 
from length ; not narrow. 


The weeds that his broad ſpreading leaves did | 


ſhelter, 
Are pull'd up root and all. 
The top may be jultly ſaid to grow broader, as 
the bottom narrower. | Temple. 
Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 
To walk with eyes broad open to your grave. 
| Dryden. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 
With vigour drawn, mutt fend the ſhaft below, 
The bottom was full twenty fathom 5r02d. Dryden. 
He lannch'd the fiery bolt from pole to pole, 
Broad burſt the lightaings, deep the thunders 


roll. | | Pope. | 


Large. BY 
To keep him at a diſtance from falſehood and 
cunning, which has always a broad mixture of falſe- 
hood; this is the fitteſt preparation of a child for 
wiſdom. Loc ke. 
3. Clear; open; not ſheltered, not aftording 
concealment. L 
In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himſelf bore 
In 4!02ad houſe, with the wovers us before. 
. Chapman. 
It no longer ſeeks the ſhelter of night and dark- 


neſs, but appears in the 2 d light. Pecay of Pity. 


If children were left atone in the dark, they 
would be no more afraid than in 602d ſunſhine. 
| ; | Locke. 

4. Groſs ; coarſe. 1 
The reeve and the miller are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, as much as the lady prioreſs and the 
broad ſpeaking gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryd-n. 


Love made him doubt his $9: barbarian ſound ; | 


By love, his want of words and wit he found. 
| Dryden, 
If open vice be what you drive at, 
A name fo $-92d will ne'er connive at. Dryden. 
The broad mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Leſs pleaſing far than virtue's very tears. Pope. 
Room for my lord! three jockeys in his train ; 
Six hantimen with a ſhout precede his chair; 
He grins, and looks broad nonfenſe with a ſtare. 
Pope. 
5. Obſcene; fulſome; tending to obſcenity. 


As chaſte and modeſt as he is eſteemed, it can- | 


ot be denied, but in ſome places he is broad and 
fulſome. Dryden. 

Though now arraign'd, he read with ſome 

delight ; | : 
Becauſe he ſeems to che the cud again, 
When his Brend comment makes the text too 
plain. 
6. Bold; not delicate; not reſerved. 
Who can ſpeak brcad-r than he that has no houſe 
to put his head in? Such may rail againſt great 
buildings. Sbak*fpecre. 
From broad words, and *caufe he fail'd 

His preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, 

Mucduff lives in diſgrace. Shakeſpeare. | 

Broan as . Equalupon the whole. 

The mobile are ſtill for levelling ; that is to ſay, 
for advancing themſelves ; for it is as broad 5 len, 
whether they rite to others, or bring others down 
| EZ Eftrange. | 


Cheyne. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


1 Where ribng flow'rs grow {tiff with froſted gol 


Dryden. 


BRO 


BroAan-croTH. », /. [from broad and cloth." A 
fine kind of cloth _ | ” 
Thus, a wiſe taylor is not pinching ; 
But turns at ev'ry ſeam an inch in : | 
Or elſe, be ſure, your broad-cloth breeches 
Will ne'er be ſmooth, nor hold their Ritches. 
Sroife, 
BROAD-EYED. adj, [from broad and eye.] Hay 
ing a wide ſurvey. 
In deſpite of b9ad-:y'd watchful.day, 
I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 
But, ah! I will not. Shak-[prare, 
_Broap-LEavEtv. adj. [from broad and leaf. 
Having broad leaves. 
Narrow and *rvad-leaved cyprus groſs. 
| Woodward on Foſſils, 
Jo Broabex. v. n. [from broad.] To grow 
broad. I know not whether this word occurs, 
but in the following paſſage: 
Low walks the ſun, and broad:n; by degrees, 
Juſt o'er the verge of day. Thomſon, + 
B«'oADLY. adv, from broad.] In a broad 
manner. | 

BROADN ESS. 1. ſ. [from broad. 

I. Breadth ; extent from fide to ſide. 

2, Coarſeneſs ; fulſomeneſs, | 

I have uſed the cleaneſt metaphor I could find, 
to palliate the 5roadn:ſs of the meaning. Dryden, 

Bro'aDsSHOULDERED. adj. | from broad and 
ſolder. ] Having a large ſpace between the ſhoul- 
ders. 
Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with ſinews 


| {trong, | 
Broadſhoulder'd, and his arms were round and 
long. | Dryden. 


I ama tall, broad/houlder*d, impudent, black fel- 
low ; and, as I thought, every way qualified for a 
rich widow. Spectator, 

Bro'aDs1DEF. =. f. [from brad and fide] 

1. The fide of a ſhip, diſtinct from the head o 
ſtern. | 

From vaſter hopes than this he ſeem'd to fall, 


That durſt attempt the Britith admiral : 
From her broad/ides a ruder flame is thrown, 


Than from the fiery chariot of the ſun. Hallen. 
2. The volley of ſhot fired at once from the fide 
of a ſhip. i | | OT 
3. In printing.] A. ſheet of paper containing 
one large page. 
Buo/ans worn. a. . [from broad and ſword. ] 
A cutting ſword, with a broad blade. 
He, in fighting a duel, was run through the 
thigh with a &r02dſwword. | | Wijrman. 
Bzoanwrss. adv. [from broad and wiſe, ] Ac- 
cording to the direction of the breadth. | 
If one ſhould, with his hand, thruſt a piece of 
broudwiſe againſt the flat cieling of his chamber, 
the iron would not fall as long as the force of the 
hand perſeveres to preſs againſt it. Bovir. 
BROC ADE. . /. | brocad), Span.] A ſilken 
ſtuff, ariegated with colours of gold or filver. 
I have the conveniency of buying and import- 
ing rich brocades. Spec ature: 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade, 
Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a nk. pombe 7 
_ 
BOM DED. adj. [from brocad:. ] 
I. Dreſt in brocade. 
2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 
Should vou the rich brocaded ſuit unfold, i 
C- 
Bro'cac +. u. ſ. [from brot-. ] | 
I. The gain gotten by promoting bargains. 
Yet ſure his honeſty 
Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery, 
And filthy 5rocage, and unſeemly ſhifts, 5 
And borrow baſe, and ſorae good ladies gifts. 
| See. 
2. The hire given for any untawful office. 
As for the politick and wholeſome laws, they 
were interpreted to be but h ocag? of an _— 
thereby to woo and win the hearts of the Po e 


: : B oc. 
2. The trade of dealing in old things; the trace 
of. a broker. , a = 11 1 rer 


B R O 


Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whoſe works are een the frippery of wit, 

From brocage is become ſo bold a thief, 

As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. B. Jon. 
4. The tranſaction of buſineſs for other men. 
So much as the quantity of money is leſſened, ſo 


much muſt the ſhare of every one that has a right 


to this money be the leſs, whether he be land- 
holder, for his goods, or labourer, for his hire, or 
merchant, for his brocage. Locke. 

BRCUCCOLI. n. ſ. [ Italian. ] A ſpecies of cabbage. 

Contented with little, 1 can piddle here, 

On broccoli and mutton round the year; 

But ancient friends, tho” poor, or out of play, 

That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope. 

To BROCHE. See To BRoACH. 

So Geoffry of Boullion, at one draught of his 
bow, ſhooting againſt David's tower in Jerufalem, 
broched three feetleſs birds. Camden. 

Brock. n. /. [bnoc, Saxon.] A badger. 

Bro'CKET. br red deer, tw oyears old. 

BROGVE. ». /. | brog, Iriſh. ] 

1. A kind of a ſhoe. 

4 I thought he ſlept ; and put 

My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe 

rudeneſs 

Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. Shakeſpeare. 

Sometimes it 1s given out, that we mult either 
take theſe halfpence, or eat our bropues. Szoift. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or man- 
ner of pronunciation. ThE 

His brogue will detect mine. Farquhar. 

To BRO/IDER. v. a. L brodir, Fr.] To adorn with 

Kgures of needle-work. , 
A robe, and a broider'd coat, and a girdle. 


Exodus. | 


Infant Albion lay | | 
In mantles 5r9:i4-r'd o'er with gorgeous pride. 


| Ti Kell. 
Bro'rDeRy. . ſ. from broider.] Embroidery ; | 


flower-work; additional - ornaments wrought 
npon cloth. | 
The golden 6#:dery tender Milkah wove, 
The breaſt to Kenna facred, and to love, 
Lie rent and mangled. Tic xell. 
5 BROIL. a. .. ¶broiler, Fr.] A tumult; a 
- quarrel, 
Say to the King thy knowledge of the boi 
As thou didſt leave it. 
He has ſent the ſword both of civil bros, and 
publick war, amongſt us. Mate. 
Rude were their revels, and obſcene their joys, 
The br}; of drunkards, and the luſt of boys. 
Granvilli. 
To Bro1L. 2. 4. [brif-r, Fr.] To dreſs or cook 
by lay ing on the coals, or before the fire. 
Some ſtrip the ſkin, ſome portion out the ſpoil, 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden. 
To BaOIE. v.n. To be in the heat. 
W here have you been big? pl 
2 Among the croud i' th' abbey, where a 
nger | | 
Could not be wedg'd in more. 
Long ere now all the planets and comets had 


been &r/;ng in the ſun, had the world laſted from 
| | | Cheyne, | 

To BROKE.' v. . [of uncertain etymology. | 
Stinny ſeems inclined to derive it from To break, | 


all eternity. 


decauſe h/ ben men turn factors or brokers: Cauſ.ubon, 
from wwnÞu Shiner thinks, again, that it may be 
contracted from procurer. Mr. Lye more pro- 
bably deduces it from bnuccan, Sax. to be buſy. ] 
 TYorranfſact buſineſs for others, or by others. It 
» uſed generally in reproach. 
Ea | He does, indeed, 

And brotes with all that can, in ſuch a ſuit, 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakeſpeare. 

The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful 


Nature, When men ſhould wait upon others ne- 
cetlity ; 5roks by ſervants and inſtruments to] 


Mae them on. Bacon. 
Bro's1xG. farticip. adj. Practiſed by brokers. 
Redeem from 6re4ing pawn the blemith'd 
crown, 


Wipe off the · duſt that Hides our ſceptre'”s gilt. 
2422 35 = a 


| 


4 


S hakeſprare. | 


8 hakeſpear-. t 


4 


breech and the toothpick, which we we 


5 Sbateſpeare. l 


BRO 

Broke, [particip. paſſe of brrał.] | 

Preſerve men's wits from being r with the 
very bent of ſo long attention.  Hooter. 

Bro'xEN NEAT. Fragments; meat that has 
been cut. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you 
conſtantly in the Kitchen, whom you pay at ſmall 
charges; only with the braten meat, a few coals, 
and all the cinders. | 

Bro'xtxXneARTED. adj, [from Broken and 
_—_ Having the fpirits cruſhed by grief or 

ear. 

He hath ſent me to bind up the 5rokenhearred. 

: Tſaiah. 

Bro'/x ENLyY. adv. [from broken.) Without any 
regular ſeries. | 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done ſomewhat of 
this kind, but Cron and glancingly ; intending 
chiefly a diſcourſe of his own voyage. Hafewill. 

Bro'x ER. u. ſ. [from To broke. : | 

1. A factor; one that does buſinefs for another; 


one that makes bargains for another. | 
Brokers, who, having no ſtock of their oven, ſet 


up and trade with that of other men; buying 
here, and felling there, and commonly abufing 
both ſides, to make out a little pauttry gain. 
| | | Temple. 
Some South-ſea broker, from the city, 
Will purchaſe me, the more's the pity ; 
Lay all my fine plantations wafte, 
To fit them to his yalgar taſte. 
2. One whodeals in old houtehold goods. 
3- A pimp; a match-maker. 
A goodly broker 7 
Dare you prefume to harhour wanton lines ; 
To whitper and conſpire againft my youth ? 
f : Shakeſpeare. 
In chuſing for yourſelf, you ſhew'd your 
judgment; 
. Which being ſhallow, you ſhall give me leave 
To play the hoer in mine own behalf. Shak ſp. 
Bro'KERAGE. #. /. 


Swift. 


Bro'/NCHOCELE. . ſ. [ /pryroxin] A tumour 
of that part of the aſpera arteria, called the en- 
chus. ; Duthcy. 


BRO NOCH ek. the throat. 


Inflammation of the lungs may happen either 


in the &r-n-hial or pulmonary veſſels, and may 

ſoon be communicated from one to the other, 
when the inflammation affects both the lobes. 

| Ar bur hnot. 

BRON c oe. A. ſ. [EH D and π That 


operation which opens the windpipe by inciſion, 
Votncy. 

The operation of 6rcxchotomy is an inciſion into | 
the aſpera arteria, to make way for the air into 
the lungs, when reſpiration is obſtructed by any 
Sharp*s Surgery. 


to prevent fuffocation in a quinſey. 


tumour compretling the larynx. 
BROND. nf. See BRAND. A ſword. 
Fooliſh old man, ſaid then the pagan wroth, 


That weeneſt words or charms may force with- 


ſtond, 


Soon ſhalt thou ſee, and then believe for troth, | 


That I can carve with this enchanted ed. 


Spenſer. 


BroxTo/LOGY, nf. [Parr and d. A diſ- 

ſertation upon thunder. | Dick. 
BRONZE. n. ſ. [bronze, Fr.] | 
1. Braſs. 


Imbrown'd with native bc e , lo! Henley | 


ſtands, 


Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Pope. | 


2. Relief, or ſtatue caſt in brafs. 
| I view with anger and di{daing 
' How little gives thee joy or pain; 
| A print, a le, a flower, à root, 
A ſhell, a butterfly can do't. 
BROOCH: ». , [brots, Dutch. | 
1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels, 
Ay, marry, our chains aud our jewels. 
Your brooches, pearls, and uwcties. Shakeſpeare: 
+ Richly ſuited, but unfeafonable; juſt like the 


Prior. 


Sn. 7 care. 


Swift. 


| (from broter.] The pay 
or reward of a broker. See BrRocacs. | 


— adj. END] Belonging to 


ar not nov. 


Waſt preſent, and, with my 
Dove-like ſat'ſt brooding on 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. 


8 O 
I know him well; he is the brooch, indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. Shake 


2. [With painters. ] A painting all of 45 


colour. . 


To Broocn. v. a. | from the noun.] To adorn 


with jewels. 


Not th' imperious ſhew 
Of the full-fortun'd Cæſar, ever ſhall 


Be brocb'd with me. Shakeſpeare. 


To BROOD. v. . [bnzdan; Sax.] 
1. To fit as on eggs; to hatch them. 
Thou from the firſt 
ty» outſpread 
vaſt aby1s, : 
Milton 


Here nature ſpreads her fruitful fweetneſs 
round, . - 
Breathes on the air, and brood; upon the 8 

| 4 
2. To cover chickens under the wing, 

Exalted hence, and drunk with ſecret joy, 
Their young ſucceflion all their cares employ : 
They breed, they S, inſtruct and educate, 
And make proviſion for the future ſtate. 
Find out ſome uncouth cell, 


Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous 3 
And the night raven ſings. Milto 


3- To remain long in anxiety, or ſolicirous 


thought. 


Defraud their clients, and, to lucre ſold, 

Sit brooding on 8 gold. Dryden. 
s rejoicing miſers 

Brood o er their precious ſtores of ſecret 2 1 


To mature any thing by care. 8 
jr was the opinion of Clinias, as if there were 


ever amongſt nations a broo#ing of a war, apt that 


there is no ſure league but impuiiſance to = _ 
on. 

Ty Broom. v. 4. To cherifh by care. 

Of erowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

You'll fit and rod your ſorrows on a throne. 

Dryden, 

BR OO. ». ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Offspring; progeny. It is now hardly uſed 
of human beings, but in contempt. 

The heavenly Father Keeps his 5r-9d 

From foul infection of fo great a vice. Fairfax. 

With torrours, and with clamours compals'd 
round, 

Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed. 

Milton, 

Or any other of that heav'nly bro2d, 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fone 

good. 3 Milton, 

Flian diſcourſes of ſtorks, and their affection 
toward their h Whom they inſtruct to fl. 
| | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

2. Thing bred ; ſpecies generated. . 

Have you forgotten Libya's burning waſtes, 

Its barren rocks, parch'd earth, and hills of ſand, 
Its tainted air, and all its 5roods of poiſon ? Addiſon, 
3- A hatch; the number hatched at once. 

I was wonderfully pleaſed to fee the different 
workings of inflin in a hen follow d by a &ro0 of 
ducks. Spectator. 

4. Something brought forth; a production. 

Such things become the hatch and Erd of time. 

| h 1 Shakeſpeare. 
5. The act of covering the eggs. | 
Something's in his ſoul, 
O'er which his melancholy fits on 512-3 
And I doubt the hatch and the diſcloſe - 
Will be ſome danger. Shakeſpeare. 
Brxo'opvy. adj, [from br0cd.] In a ſtate of fitting 


Jon the eggs; inclined to ft, 


The common hen, all the while ſhe is by cody, 


gts, and leads her chickens, and uſes a voice which 


we call clocking. Se. Kay 

Brook. 1. /. [bpoc, or hnoca, Sax. ] A running 

water, leſs than à river. obs G 1 

A ſubſtitute, ſhines brightly as a king, ' 

Until a king be by; and then his ſtate, _ 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inlind brook ** 

Inte the main of waters. 


— — ——— — — —- wo 0 © 
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Sba teſpe are 
Or 


ſonably of it. 


BRO 


Or zany grateful altars I would rear, 
Ot graſſy turt; and pile np every ſtone, _ 
Of luſtre, trom the boot; in memory, 
Or monument to ages. Milton. 
And to Cephiſus' r their way purſue : 
The ftream was troubled, but the ford they knew. 
0 5 Dryden 
Springs make little rivulets ; thoſe united, make 
&r29ks ; and thoſe coming together, make rivers, 
which empty themſelves into the ſea. _ 
To BROOK. v. a. ¶bnucan, Sax. ] To bear; to 
endure; to ſupport. | 
Even they, which brot it worſt, that men 
ſhould tell them of their duties, when they are 
told the ſame by a law, think very well and rea- 
Hooker. 
A thouſand more miſchances than this one, 
Have learned me to l this patiently. Shak«ſ. 
Ho uſe doth breed a habit in a man? 
T bis ſhadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 
J better root than flouriſhing peopl'd towns. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Heav'n, the ſeat of bliſs, 


* 


Boots not the works of violence, and war. 


Milton. 

Moſt men can much rather $04 their being re- 
puted knaves, than for their honeſty be accounted 
fools. . Scuth. 

Reſtraint thou wilt not re]; but think it hard, 
Your prudence is not truſted as your guard. 

Dryden. 

To Brook. v. . To endure ; to be content. 

He, in theſe wars, had flatly refuſed his aid; 
becauſe he could not brook, that the worthy prince 
Plangus was, by his choſen Tiridates, preferre«' 
before him. Sidney. 

Bro/oKLIME. ». /. ¶becabunga, Lat.] A ſort of 
water ſpeedwell, very common in ditches. 

BROOM. . /. [geni/ta ; bnom, Saxon. ] 

1. A ſmall tree. 

Ev'n humble broom, and ofiers, have their uſe, 
And ſhade for ſheep, and food for flocks, pro- 

duce. Dryden. 
_ 2. A beſom ; ſo called from the matter of which 
it is ſometimes made. 1 
Not a mouſe 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe ; 
T am ſent with broom before, 
To ſweep the duſt behind the door. Shake/. 

If they came into the beſt apartment, to ſet any 

thing in order, they were ſaluted with a rcon. 
Arbuthnot. 

BRGMOMLAND. u. .. [from broom and land.] Land 
that bears broom. 

I have known ſheep cured of the rot, when 
they have not been far gone with it, by being put 
into broomlands. ; Mortimer, 

Brooms TAFF. n. /. from broom and af. 
The $:af to which the room is bound; the han- 
dle of a beſom. 

They fell on; I made good my place: at 
length they came to the &ro0m/faff with me; I 
defied em ſtill. Shakeſpeare. 

From the age, | 

That children tread this worldly ſtage, 

Broomſraff, or poker, they beſtride, 

And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 
Sir Roger pointed at ſomething behind the door, 
Which I found to be an od 6r0m/f2ffo Spectator, 

Brooms TICK. 2. ſ. The ſame as broomitaft. 

When I beheld this, I nghed and ſaid within 
myſelf, SURELY MorRTAL Max is a Broom- 
2T1CK |! Swift's Meditation on a Preomfiich. 

Bro'omy. adj. from broom. Full of broom. 

If land grow moiſy or broomy, then break it up 
agaln. NMertimer. 

The youth with Er ſtamps began to trace 
The kernel edge, where wheets had worn the 

place. | Swift. 

BROT M. u. ſ. [bnos, Sax.] Liquor in which 
Ae ſh is boiled. | . 


Lou may make the ret for two days, and take 


the one half every day. Bacon. 
Inſtead of light deſerts and luſcious froth, 


Our author treats to-night with Spartan roth. 
| | | Southern. 


— — I CEC 
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Locke. 


BRO 
the infant will ſuck the broth almoſt unaltered. 


Bro/THEL. n. .. | bordel, Fr.] A houſe 

Bro/THELHOUSE. } of lewd entertainment ; a 

bawdyhouſe. | 

Perchance 

I ſaw him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, 

Videlicet, a brothel, Shak-ſpeare. 
Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 

Ere made the common brothels of the town: 

There, virgins honourable yows receiv'd, 

But chaſte as maids in monatteries liv'd. 
From its old ruins rethe/houſes rife, 

Scenes of lewd loves, and of poluted joys. 


7 ryden 
The libertine retires to the ſtews, and to the 
brothel. Rogers. 


BROTHER. . /. . bnoSon, Sax. | 
Plural, brothers, or brethren. 
I. One born of the ſame father and mother. 
Be ſad, good brothers ; 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appcars, 
That I will deeply put the faſhion on. Shake. 

Whilſt kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 
Like enfigns all, againſt like enſigns bend. 
| Dani.l. 

Theſe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. 

Comparing two men, in reference to one com- 
mon parent, it is very eaſy to form the ideas of 
Urothers, . Locke, 

2. Any one cloſely united; affociate. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he, to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
hall be my brother. | 

z. Any one reſembling another in manner, 
form or profeſſion, _ 

He alſo that is ſlothful in his work, is brother to 
him that is a great walter. 2 Proverbs 

I will eat no meat while the world ſtandeth, 
leſt I make my bone, to offend. Cor. 

4. Brother is uſed, in theological language, for 
man in general. | 

BROTUERHOOPD. 7. ,. | from brother and Hood. 

1. The ſtate or quality of being a brother. 
This deep difgrace of br-ther hood 
Touches me deeper thin you can imagine. 


Finds brother hood in thee no ſharper ſpur. 
Shakeſpeare 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call 
ſupreme father, or ſupreme brothe: bood, wili be 
all one, provided we know who has it Locke. 

2. An aſſociation of men for any purpoſe; a 
fraternity. | h 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called 
the brother hood of St. George, erected by parlia- 
ment, conſiſting of thirteen the moſt noble and 
worthy perſons. | Davies. 

2. A claſs of men of the fame kind. 

He was ſometimes ſo engaged among the wheels 
that not above half the poet appeared; at other 
times, he became as conſpicuous as any of the 
brotherhood. Addiſon. 

Bro'THERLY. adj. [from brother.] Natural; 
ſuch as becomes or beſeems a brother. 

He was a prieſt, and looked for a prieſt's re- 
ward; which was our bro/herly love, and th: 
good of our ſouls and bodies. | 

Though more our money than our cauſe, 
Their 6r0therly aſſiſtance draws. 

They would not go before the laws, but follow 
them ; obeying their ſuperiours, and embracing 


one another in bree piety and concord. 
Addiſon 


brother; with kindneſs and affecion. 

I ſpeak but (rere of him; but ſhould I a- 
natomize him to-thee as he is, I muſt bluſh an. 
weep. Shakeſpear- 

BrouGaT. [participle paſſive of bring. | 


brought on again to the aſſault. Knolle. 
The inſtances Eroaght by our author are but 


| ſlender proofs, Locks: 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bacon. 


D enb. im. 


The Turks forſook the walls, and could not b. | 
L>rowne 


If a nurſe, after being ſucked dry, eats bret, 


Arbuthnot. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| BrROo'/THERLY. adv. After the manner of 


| 


BRO 
BROW... . . [bnopa, Saxon. 
I. 1 he arch of hair over the eye, | 
Iis now the hour which all to reſt allow, 
And fleep fits heavy upon every brow. Dryd: 
2. The forchead. | | | 
She could haye run, and waddled about; 
For even the day before ſhe broke her brow. 
155 | Shakeſpeares 
So we fome antique hero's ſtrength, 
Learn by his launce's weight and length; 
As theſe vaſt beams exprets the beaſt, 
Whoſe ſhady brow: alive they dreſt. 
3- The general air of the countenance. 
Then call them to our preſence face to face, 
And frowning &rw to & ow. Shakelveares 
Though all things foul would bear che brows of 
grace, = : 
Yet grace mult look ſtill ſo, Shakeſpeare. 
4. The edge of any :igh place. 
Fhe earl, nathing' diſmayed, came forwards that, 


Wally, 


day unto a little village, called stokz, ani there 


ncamped that night, upon the rw or hanging of 
4 hill. i acon, 

On the brow of the hill, beyond that city, they 
were ſomewhat pery1:xed by eſpying the French 


| zmbaiſador, with the king's coach, and others, at- 


Them with fire, and hoſtile arms, 


Fearleſs afſauk ; and, to tie brow of abn. 


”urſuing, drive them out from God and biits, 
Million. 
To Brow. v. a. from the noun.} To bound; 
0 limit; to be at the edge of. 58 
Temling my flocks hard by i' th' Billy crofts,. 
That erotu this bottom glade. Milton. 
To BR] ³Q AT v. a, [from brow and Leut. 
Fo depreſs with fevere brows, and ſtern or loſty 
ORS. | 
It is not for a magiſtrate to frown upon, and 
/rawbeat thoſe who are hearty and. exact in their 
miniſtry ; and, with a rave nod, to call a reſoly- 
ed zeal, want of prudence. „FSi. 
What man will voluntarily expoſe himſelf to 
ne impericus hrowbeetings and ſcorns of great 
men ? | L*Eftrange. 
Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the 
Plaintiff, while he was ſpeaking ; but though he 
vas not ſo impudent as the count, he was every 
whit as ſturdy. | Add:ſon. 
i will nat be browbeaten by the ſuperciligus 
'noks of my adverſaries. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
BRKO.NWBOUND. adj. | from brow and bound. ] 
Crowned ; having the head encircled as with a di- 
adem. | 
In that day's feats, | | 
He prov'd the beſt man 1 th' field, end, for his 
meed, 6 | 
Was browbound with the oak. Shikeſteare. 
BON] SIR. adj. from grew and ct.] Dejects 
ed; hanging the head. 
Hut yet a graclous influence from you, : 
May alter nature in our &row/ick crew. Sucking. 
BROWN. adj. {bpun, Saxon. | The name of 
a colour, compounded of black and any other co- 
lour. | | : 
Brown, in High Dutch, is called bras; in the 
Netherlands, 6ruywn ; in French, colcur brune 3 in 
Italian, bruno. Peacham. 
1 like the new tire within exccllently, if the 
hair were alittle bree. Shakeſpeare. 
From whence high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with o'erchargingithades and pendent woods. 
| 5 Pope. 
| Long untravell'd heaths, 5 
Vith deſolation brown, he wanders waſte. ; 
Thomfons 
Bro/wxB1LL. u. from Lrown and bill. ] Ihe 
Ancient weapon of the Engliſh foot; why it 18 
called brown, 1 have: not ducovered; but we now 
iy brown muſket from it. . 
And & 9wnbills, levied in the city, ER 
"Ade bills to paſs the grand committee. udibrat. 
BO NIS EH. adj. | from brown.] Some w but 


A breconiſt grey iron: ſtone, lying in thin ſtrata, 


runs freely, Woodward. 
j" 09a? * ADE : | BON] N XR, 


B R U 


Bro'wnNEss. m . [from brown.] A brown 
colour. 

She would confeſs the contention in her own 
mind, between that lovely, indeed moſt lovely, 
brownneſs of Muſidorus's face, and this colour ot 


mine. 0 Sidney. 
BFPO“W NST U DV. . ſ. [from brown and ,udy.] 
Gloomy meditations; ſtudy in which we direct 
eur thoughts to no certain point. | 
They live retired, and then they doze away 
their time in drowſineſs and brown//udtes ; or, if 
briſk and active, they lay themſelves out wholly 
in making common places. | Norris. 
7 BROWSE. v. a. [brouſer, Fr.] To eat 
branches, or ſhrubs. | 
And being down, 1s trod in the durt 
"Of cattle, and brouſed, and ſorely hurt. 
. Thy palate then did deign 
The tougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge : 
Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou brovſedft. Shakef. 
To BROWSE. v. 3. To feed: it is uſed with 
the particle on, : 
They have ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep ; 
if any where I have them, tis by the ſea fide, 
br ow/ing 01 ivy. - Shakeſpeare. 
A goat hard preſſed, took ſanctuary in a vine- 
yard; ſo ſoon as he thought the danger over, he 
fell preſently a brow/ing upon the leaves. 
L'Eftrange 
Could eat the tender plant, and, by degrees, 
Browſe on the ſhrubs, 2nd crop the budding trees. 
Blackmore. 
The Greeks were the deſcendants of ſavages, 
ignorant of agricultuae, and brow/trg on herbage, 
kke cattle. Arbuthnot. 
Browse. n. . [from the verb.] Branches, or 
Mrubs, fit for the food of goats, or other animals. 
The greedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browſe. 
Dryden. 


Spenſer. 


On that cloud- piercing hill, 
Hinlimmon, from afar the traveller kens, 
Aſtoniſti d how the goats their ſhrubby browſe 
Gnaw pendent. Philips. 

To BRUISE. v. a. [briſer, Fr.] To cruſh or 
mangle with the heavy blow of ſomething not 
edged or pointed; to cruſh by any weight; to 
beat into groſs powder ; to beat together coarſely. 

Fellows in arms, and my moſt loving friends, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny. Shu 

And fix far deeper in his head their ſtings, 
Than temporal death ſhall b-wiſe the victor's heel, 
Or theirs whom he redeems. Milton. 

As in old chaos, heav'n with earth confus'd, 
And ſtars with rocks together craſh'd and uiid. 

: aller. 

They beat their breaſts with many a braifing 

blow, | 
Till they turn livid, and corrupt the ſnow. Pryd. 
 Bxrv1ss. v. /. from the verb.] A hurt with 
ſomething blunt and heavy. Es 
One arm'd with metal, th' other with wood, 
This fit for bra, and that for blood. Hudibras. 
| I fince have labour'd 

To bind the bruifes of a civil war, | | | 

And ſtop the iſſues of their waſting blood. | 
; Dryden. 


BaviseworT, z. .. An herb; the ſame with 
Comm PRE T. | 
BRUIT: n. f, f#rait, Fr.] Rumour; noiſe; 
report. | | 
A bruit ran from one to the other, that the 
King was ſlain. | Sidney, 
VU pon ſome bruirs he apprehended a fear, which 
moved him to ſend to Sir William Herbert to 
remain his friend. Hayward. 
T am not 57 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit doth put it. Shakef. 


Te Brvir. v. a. [from the noun.] To report; ing; to ſweep. 


to noiſe abroad; to rumour. Neither the verb 
nor tne noun are now much in uſe. 

; His death, | 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beſt temper'd courage in his troops. 


ing; what ſhould that bode ? 


and I have done my beſt to bruſh you up like your 
neighbours. - . 


And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. 


of all-rivers muſt empty themſelves, ought to have 


3 | Shakeſpeare, I ſo ſpacious a ſurface, that as much water may de 


BRU 


It was zruited, that I meant nothing lefs than to 
go to Guiana, Raleigb. 

Bau MAL, adj. [brumali, Lat.] Belonging to 
the winter. | 

About the brwmal ſolſtice, it hath been obſerved, 
even unto a proverb, that the ſea is calm, and the 
winds do ceaſe, till the young ones are excluded, 
and forſake their neſts. Brown. 

Bavsx, Brax, BrRowx, Bourr, BURN, are 
all derived from the Saxon, bopn, boupn, bnunna, 
bunna; all ſignifying a river or brook. Gibſun, 

Brune'TrT, », ſ. ¶ brunette, French. ] A woman 
with a brown of complexion. | 

Your fair women therefore thought of this 
faſhion, to inſult the olives and the brunettes. Add[. 

Brv'xrox, ». ſ. brugnm, Fr.] A ſort of fruit 
between a plum and a peach. Trevoux. 

BruNT. u. f. brunſt, Dutch.] 

1. Shock; violence. 

Erona choſe rather to bide the brunt of war, 
than veture him. Sidney. 

God, who caus'd a fountain, at thy pray'r, . 
From the dry ground to ſpring, thy thirſt t' allay 
After the hunt of battle. Milton, 

Faithful miniſters are to ſtand and endure the 
brunt : a common ſoldier may fly, when it is the 
duty of him that holds the ſtandard to die upon 
the place. | South, 

2. Blow; ſtroke, 

A wicked ambuſh, which lay hidden long 

In the cloſe covert of her guileful eyen, 

Thence breaking forth, did thick about me 

throng, 

Too feeble I t abide the brunt ſo ſtrong. Spenſer. 

The-friendly rug preſerv'd the ground, 

And headlong knight, from bruiſe or wound, 
Like feather bed bet wixt a wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball. Hudibras. 

BRUSH. . ſ. [Vreſſ, from bruſcus, Lat.] 

1. An inſtrument to clean any thing, by rub- 
bing off the dirt or ſoil. It is generally made of 
briſtles ſet in wood. 

2. It is uſed for the larger and ſtronger pencils 
uſed by painters. 

Whence comes all this rage of wit? this arming 
all the pencils and bruſbes of the town againſt me? 

Stilling fleet. 

With a ſmall braſb you muſt ſmear the glue 
well upon the joint of each piece. Moxon. 

3. A rude aſſault; a ſhock ; rough treatment; 
which, by the ſame metaphor, we call a ſerring., 

Let grow thy ſinews till their knots be ſtrong, 
And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. Shake/. 

It could not be poſſible, that, upon ſo little a 
bruſh as Waller had ſuſtained, he could not be able 
to follow and diſturb the king. Clarendon. 

Elſe, when we put it to the puſh, 

They had not giv'n us ſuch a h. Hudibras. 

To BRUSH. v. @s earn the noun. ] 

1. To ſweep or rub with a bruſh. 

If he be not in love with ſome woman, there is 
no believing old ſigns; he ruh s his hat o morn- 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. To ſtrike with quickneſs, as in bruſhing. 

The wrathful beaſt about him turned light, 

And him ſo rudely paſſing by, did 6ru/þ 
With his long tail, that horſe and man to ground 
did ruſh. - Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 

Has Somnus bru/hb'd thy eyelids with m— rod ? 

5 5 ryden... 
His ſon Cupavo bruſb'd the briny flood, 5 
Upon his ſtern a brawny centaur ſtood. Dryden. 
High o'er the billows flew the maſſy load, 
And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood, 
It almoſt hu the helm. Pope. 
3. To paint with a bruſh. 
You have commiſſioned me to paint your ſhop, 


. 
4. To carry away, by an a like that of bruth- 


And from the boughs 7 off the evil dew, 


: 333 Milian. 
The receptacle of waters, into which the mouths 


The joy of loving, or of being loy'd. 


8 RU 


continuaſly brſbed off by the winds, and exhaled 
by the ſun, as, beſides what falls again, is e 
into it by all the rivers. | Bentley. 

5. To move as the bruſh. 8 f 

A thouſand nights have bru/>'dtheir balmy wings 

Over theſe eyes. Dryden. 

To BRUSH. 9. . 

I. To move with haſte: a ludicrous word ap- 
plied to men. 

Nor wept his fate, nor caſt a pitying eye, 

Nor took him down, but bu¹ν d regardleſs by. Dq. 

The French had gather'd all their force, 

And William met them in their way ; * 
Yet off they br d, both foot and horſe. 

2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly, 

Nor love is always of a viſcious kind, 
But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And, bruſhing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dr i. 


P rior. 


bruſh. | 

Sir Henry Wotton uſed to ſay, that criticks 
were like 6-/Þ:rs of noblemen's cloaths. Bacon. 

Breu'sawoop. n. .. [from bru/> and wood. I 
know not whether it may not be corrupted from 
browſ/ewood.] Rough, low, cloſe, ſhrubby thickets ; 
ſmall wood fit for fire. e 

It rg and then with trembling breath ſhe 

lows, | 2 

Till in a cheerful blaze the flames aroſe. 2 
With e geg and with chips, ſhe ſtrengthens 
And adds at laſt the boughs of rotten trees. Dryd. 

Brv'snv. adj. [from br.] Rough or ſhaggys 
like a bruſh. | | 

1 ſuſpected, that it might have proceeded from 
ſome ſmall unheeded drop of blood, wiped off 


knife wherewith it was cut. oyle. 
To Brv'sTLE. v. . ſbnarchan, Saxon. ] To 

crackle; to make a ſmall noiſG. Skinner. 
BRU“ TAL. adj. ¶ brutal, French; from brute.] ' 
1. That which belongs to a brute; that which 

we have in common with brutes: . $17 
There is no oppoſing 6brutat force to the ſtrat 

gems of human reaſon. L*Eftrange- 
2. Savage ; cruel ; inhuman. | k 

The brutal bu-'neſs of the war 


BruTALITy. n. / [ brutalite, Fr.] Savageueſs :; 
churliſhneſs; inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
eſcapes not the opinion of brutality. 

To BAUTAL IZE. v. a. ¶ brutalifer, Fr.] To grow 
brutal or ſavage. ; 1885 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, 


trymen, brutalized with them in their habit and 
manners, and would never again return to his fo- 
reign acquaintance. Addiſon. 

ToBruTALYzE.v. a. To make brutal or ſavages 

BRU“ TAL Lv. adv. | from brutal.] Churliſhly : 
inhumanly; cruelly. | 

Mrs. Bull aimed a Knffe at John, though John 
threw a bottle at her head, very brutally iruleed. 

EY $45. Arbgthnot. 

BRUTE. adj. [brutus, Latin.] 

1. Senſeleſs; unconſcious. . 

Nor yet are we ſo low and baſe as their atheiſng 
would deprefs us; not walking ſtatues of clay, 
not the ſons of brute earth, whoſe final inheritance 
is death and corruption. 5 

2. Savage; irrational; ferine. 

Even Hut- animals make uſe of this artificial 
way of making divers motions, to have ſeveral 


| ſignifications to call, warn, chide, cheriſh, threaten. 


a Holder. 
In the promulgation of the Moſaick law, if ſo 


3. Beſtial; in common with beaſts. 
Then to ſubdue, and quell, through all the earth, 


Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow'r. Milton. 


4. Rough; ferocious; uncivilized. 
The brate philoſopher, who-ne'er has prov'd. 
Dope. 


— * 
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Bru'sKER. . .. [from br.] He that uſes a 


by the bruſpy ſubſtance of the nerve, from the 
B 


Is manag'd by thy dreadful ſervants care. Dryden. f 


Locke, 


he mixed, in a kind of tranſport, with his cour.- _ 


Bentley. 


much as a brute beaſt touched the mountain, it was. 
to be ſtruck through with a dart. 


— — — — 
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word not ngw uſed. 


Their wand'ring gods diiguis'd in 6744/4 forms. 


norant to call upon the name of God. 


tour, but bruti/Þrefs. 


within, and a little ſkin of water without: and it 
ſcemeth ſomewhat ſtrange, that the air ſhould 


any thing that is more ſpecions than real. | 
The earl of !.zacoln was induced to participate, 


B UB LE 


Baur. u. 0 from the iedtive,]. An irrati- 
onal creature; a creature without reaſon; a ſavage. 
What may this mean? Languags of man pro- 

nounc'd : 

By tongue of brate, and human ſenſe expreſs 8 
Ilton. 

To thoſe three preſent impulſes, of ſenſe, me- 
morzs, and inttinct, moſt, if not all, the ſagacities 
of brutes may be reduced. Hate. 

Brutes may be conſidered as either aerial, ter- 
reſtrial, aquatick, or amphibious. I call thoſe 
aerial which bave wings, wher ewith they can 
ſupport thermſelves in the air; terreſtrial are thoſe, 
whaſe only place of reſt is upon the carth ; aqua- 
tick are thoſe, whoſe conſtaut abode is upon the 
water | Locke. 
| Hea av'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd this preſent ſtate; 
From &rutes what men, from men what ſpirits know; 
Or who could ſuffer-bzing here below? Pope. 

Te BUT E. . a. [written ill for bruit. ] To report. 

This, once bruted through the army, filled them 
all with heayineſs. Knoles. 

Bau'TENESS, . / {from brute. ] Brutality : a 


Thou dotard vile, 
That with thy 67 utencſs ſhend'ſt thy comely age 
Spenſer 

To Bxv'trry, v. a. [from brute.] To make a 
man a brute, 

O thou fallacious woman! am I then brutifed ? 
Ay; feel it here; 3 I ſprout, I bud, I am ripe 
horn mad 

Bay TIS Hs os, er brute.] 

7. Beſtial; refembling a beaſt, 

- Ofiris, Iſis, Orus, and their train, 
With monſtrous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 
Fanatick Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſeck 


Milton. 
2. Having the qualities of a brute ; rough; ſa- 
vage ; ferocious. 
. Brutes, and brutiſß men, are commonly more 
able to bear paim tlian others. Ereso. 
3. Groſs; carnal. | 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſenſual as the 6ruti/h ſting itſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
After he has flept himſelf into ſome uſe of 


himſelf, by much ado he ſtaggers to his table a- 
| better with a toy. 


gain, and there acts over the fame brutiſh ſcene. 


South. 


4. Ignorant; untaught ; unciv ilized. 
They were not ſo bruti/Þ, that they could be ig- 
Hooker. 
BzvTISHLY. adv. | from bruti/h.] In the man- 
ner of a brute, ſavagely ; irrationally ; groſsly. 
I am not ſo diffident of myſelf, as brutiſbiy to 
fubmit to any man's dictates. King Charles. 
For a man to found a confident practice upon a 
Uſputable principle, is &ruti/bly to outrun his rea- 
4on. South, 
Brvu'TISHNESS. n. ſ. [ from brutyþ. ] Brutality ; ; 
ſavageneſs. 
All other courage, beſides that, is not true va- 
bi Spratt, 
Bar'oxy. ». ſ. [ brionia, Latin.] A plant. 
Bus. ». /. [a cant word.] Strong malt liquor. 
Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 
He loves cheap port, and double bub, 
And ſettles in the humdrub club. Prior. 
BU/BBLE. ». .. [ £0451, Dutch.) | 
r. A ſmall bladder of water; a film of water 
Alled with wind. 
Bubbles are in the form of a hemiſphere ; air 


riſe fo fwiftly, while it is in the water, and, when 
it comerh to the top, ſhould be ſtayed by fo weak 
a cover as that of the b:4b/ is. 

The colours of bubbles, with which children 


play, are various, and change their ſituation ya- |, 


siouſly, wWAhoub any reſpect to confige or ſhadow. 
Newton 


2. Any thing which wants ſolidity and firmneſs ; 


. ve. 


* 
Bacon, | 


Be 


there, which was hut a bubble, but upon letters 
ir om the lady Margaret. Bacon. 
Then a ſoldier, | | 
Seeking the Guhl reputation, 
Even in the cannon's mouth. 
War, he ſung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bu0/ tc, 
Fighting (till, and fill deſtroying. 
3. A cheit ; a fille ſhow, 
The nation then too late will find, 
Directors promiſes but wind, 


Dryden. 


4. The perſon cheated. 

Ceaſe, deareſt mother, ceaſe to e 
Gany's a cheat, and I'm a bu#{/: ; 
Yet why this great exceſs of, trouble? Prior, 


to my certain Knowledge, underſtands no more of 
his own affairs, than a child in ſwaddling clothes. 
Arbuthnot. 
Ts Bu'sBLE., v. n. from the noun. ] 
. To riſe in bubbles. 
Alas a crimſon river of warm blood, 


Like to a laing fountain ſtirr'd with wind, 


Doth rife and fall. Shake :ſpeare. 
Adder's fork, and blindworm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing : | 
For a chzrm of pow'rful trouble, 
Like a hellbroth boil and ee. Shakeſpeare. 
Still bu57ie on, and pour forth blood and tears. 
Dryden. 
ihe ſame ſpring ſuffers at ſome times a very 
manifeſt remiliion of its heat: at others, as ma- 
| nifeſt an increaſe of it; yea, ſometimes to that | 
exceſs, as to make it boil and 6#54/e with extreme 


2. To run with a gentle noite. 

| For thee the bubb/:ng ſprings appear'd to mourn, 

And whiſpering pines made vows for thy return. 

Dryden, 
Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 

Not ihow'rs to lar Ks, or ſunſhine to the bee, 

Are half fo charming as thy ſight to me. Pope. 
To BU“sR LE. v. a. To cheat: a cant word. 
He tells me, with great paſſion, that ſhe has 

bubbled him out of his youth; and has drill'd him 

on to five and fifty. Lddifon. 
Charles Mather could not Ale a young beau 

Arbuthnot. 
BI HAL RR. n. ſ. [from 6u53/e.] A cheat. 
Wat words can ſuffice to expreſs, how infi- 

nitely I eſteem you, above all the great ones in 

this part of the world; above all the Jews, job- 
bers, uud bubblers / 

Bungy. . ſ. A woman's breaſt. 
Foh! ſay they, to ſee a handſome, briſk, gen- 

teel, young fellow, ſo much governed by a doat- 


bubey, y? Artuthnot. 
Bu'go. n. /. [Lat. from g the groin. ] That 
part of the groin from the bending of the thigh 
to the ſcrotum ; and therefore all tumours in that | 
part are called bos. Quincy, 
I ſuppurated it after the manner of a bub, Open- 
n it, and endeavoured deterſion. Wiſeman. 
BunonoGeE'LE. #. /. | Lat. from u the groin, 
and, na rupture. ] A particular kind of rupture, 
when the inteſtines break down into the groin. 
| Quincy. 
When the inteſtine, or omentum, falls through 
the rings of the abdominal muſcles into the groin, 
it is called hernia inguinahs, or if into the ſcrotum, 
crotalis : theſe two, though the firſt only is pro- 


cele. Sharp. 
| Bv/BUKLE, . , A red pimple. 

His face is all bubakles, and whelks, and Knobs, 
and flames, of fire. Shakeſpeare. 
BucanvrRs.. u. f. A cant word for the priva- 
teers, or pirates, of America. 


Lat.] In ſome 
viding into large pieces. Harris. 
BUCK. », /. ¶ baucbhe, Germ. ſuds, or lye.] 
1. Ihe: 1 in which clothes are waſhed. 


B Lwould 1 


not lightly upon the ſtrength of the proceedings 


Shakoſpear 4. 


South-ſea at beſt a mighty. “ le, Soft. 


He has been my tulble theſe twenty years, and, | 


heat. Woodward, |} 


Digby to Pope. | 


ing old woman ; why don't you go and ſuck the. 


 perly. ſo called, are-known by the name of bxvono- | 


ByCecELLA'T1ON. n. f, | buccsllay, a mouthful, | 
chymical authours, fignifies a di- 


BUC. 


I warrant you, buck, and of the ſeaſon too it mali 
appear. $h akeſpeare, 
2. The clothes waſhed in the liquor. 
Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, 
ſhe waſhes bucks here at hoive. Shakeſpeare, 
BUCK. ». / bauch, Welch; bock, Butch! 


| 22uc, Fr.] The male of the fallow deer; the male 


of rabbets, and other animals, 

Bucks, goats, and the like are ſaid to be trip- 
ping or ſaliant, that is going or leaping. Peacha, 

To Buck. v. 4. | from the noun. To wah 
clothes. 

Here is a baſket ; he may creep in here, and 
throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to 

| buc King. Shakeſpeare, 
To Buck. v. n. [from the noun.] To copulate 
as bucks and does. 

The chief time of ſetting traps, is in their 
| bucking time. Mortimey, 

Bock BASKET. z. ſ. The baſket in which clothes 
are carried to the waſh. 

They conveyed me into a buck5aſtet ; rammed 
me in with foul ſhirts, foul ſtockings, and greaſy 

napkins, Shakeſpeare. 
Buck BEAN. 1. ſ. ¶ bockſboonen, Dutch. ] A plant; 
a ſort. of zrefor!. 

The bitter nauſeous plants, as centaury, ucts. ity, 
gentian, of which tea may be made, or wines by 
infuſion. Floyer, 

CANE: n. ſ. | baquet, French. ] 

The veſſel in which water is drawn out of 
a 3 | 

Now is this golden crown like a deep * ell, 

That owes two 6uc#ets, filing one another; 
The emptier ever daucing in the. air, 
The other down unſeen, and ful! of water. Shakef. 

Is the ſea ever likely to be ev: aporatee by the 
ſun, or to be emptied with euckets ? Bentleys 

2. The veſſels in which water is carried, parti- 
cularly to quench a fire, 

Now ſtreets grow throng'd, and, buſy as by day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd yuire ; 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome. the engines play; 
And ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 
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Dryden. 
The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high and make a glitt'ring pits 
To a leſs noble ſubſtance chang'd, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. Swifts 


BUCKLE. 2. ſ. | bweel, Welch, and the ſame 
in the Armorick ; boucle, Fr. 

I. a link of metal. with a tongue or catch made 
to faſten one thing to another. | 

Fair lined flippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. Shakeſp. 

The chlamys was a ſort of thort cloak tied with 
a buckle, commonly to the right ſhoulder. 46th. 

Three ſeal-rings ; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. Pope. 

2. The ſtate of the hair criſped and culled, by 
being kept long in the ſame tate. 

The greateſt beau was dreſſed in a flaxen peri- 
wig ; the wearer of it goes in his own hair at home, 
and lets his Wig lie in buche for a whole half year. 


Sp eq ators 
Thatlive- long wig, which Gorgon' ſelf might own, 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian ſtone. Popes 


To Buck LE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſaſten with a buckle. 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, | 
Buckled below fair * s bending knee: 
Shakjpeares 
France, whoſe armour conſcience bc d on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 


„ 


Shakeſpeare 
Thus, ever, when 1 buckle on my helmet, 
Thy fears afflict thee, Philips» 


{ When you carry your maſter's riding coat, 
wrap your own in it, and buckle them cloſe up 


with a ſtrap. Sqvift. 


2. To prepare to do any thing: the metaphor 
is taken from buctling on the armour. 
The Saracen, this heari ing roſs amain, 7 
And catching up in haſte his three _ ſhield, | 
ſoon him buckle to the . 
þ And IT helmet, Gore 


5 of the . ü 


3. To 
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from the form of the leaf.] A plant. 


Ide menneſt bd that falls from mine? 


BUD 
3. To join in battle. 

The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, was 
forbidden to charge, until the foot of the avant- 
guard were buckled with them in front. Hayward. 

4. To confine. | 

Hou brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 
That the ſtretching of a ſpan 

- Buckles in his ſum of age. 

To Bu'/CKLE. v. n. [bucken, Germ.] 

1. To bend; to bow. 

The wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under life 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his Keeper's arms. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to; to attend. See the 
active, 2d ſenſe. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave, 

At dead of night, thall raiſe his ſon, and cry, | 
Turn out, you rogue; how like a beaſt you lie; 
Go buckle to the law. | Dryden. 

This is to be done in children, by trying them, 
when they are by lazineſs unbent, or by avocation 
bent another way, and endeavouring to make 
them buck/e to the thing propoſed. Locke. 

3. To buckle with, To engage with; to en- 
counter; to join in a cloſe fight, like men locked 
or buckled together. 

For ſingle combat, thou ſhalt buck/e auith me. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Yet thou, they ſay, for marriage doſt provide; 

Is this an agg to buckle with a bride ? Dryden. 

BU/CK LER. n. /. | bwceled, Welch; bouclier, Fr.] 


* 


Shakeſpeare. 


A ſhield; a defenſive weapon buckled on the arm. 


He took my arms, and while I forc'd my way, 


Through troops of foes, which did our paſſage {tay ; E 


My buckler oer my aged father caſt, ; 
Still fighting, ſtill defending as I paſt. 

This medal compliments the emperor as the 
Romars did dictator Fabius, when they called 
him the buc H of Rome. Addiſon. 

To Bu'ckLER. v. a. | from the noun.] To ſup- 
port ; to defend. | 
Fear not, ſweet wench, they ſhall not touch 
thee, Kate; 

I'll Zuck/er thee againſt a million. Shakeſpeare. 

Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

Now bucher falſehood with a pedigree? Shake/. 

Bu'eKLEP-THORN, z. .. Chriſt's thorn. 
Bu'CKMAST. ». . The fruit or maſt of the beech 
tree. 

Bu'cxRam. 1. .. [bougran, Fr.] A ſort of ſtrong 
Innen cloth, ſtiffened with gum, uſed by taylors 
and ftaymakers. : 

I have peppered two of them; two, I am ſure, 
I have paid, two rogues in buchram ſuits. Sate. 

Bu'cKRAMSs.:n. . The ſame with wild garlick. 

Bu'cKSHORN PLANT AIN. 7. / [ coronopus, Lat. 
Miller. 

Bu'cK THORN, 2. f, [rhamnes, Lat. ſuppoſed to 
be ſo called from bucc, Saxon, the belly. ] A tree 
that bears a purging berry. 

Bu'ckwHEaAT. n. ſ. ¶ buckweitz, Germ. fagopy- 
rum, Lat.] A plant. 

Buco'Lick. adj, fouuiuxce, from foux1x®-, a 
cownerd. ] Paſtoral. 

BUD. x. /. | bouton, Fr.] The firſt ſhoot of a 
plant ; a gem. 

Be as thou was wont to be, 

See as thou waſt want to ſee : 

Dian's bz4 ver Cupid's flower, 
Hath ſuch force and bleſſed power. 

Writers ſay, as the moſt forward 5:4 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
F.vu;r ſo by love the young and tender wit 


Is rurn'd to folly, blaſting in the bud, 


Long bis verdure even in the prime. 
Wen you the flow'rs for Chloe twine, 
Why do you to her garland join 
Prior. 
. Inſects wound the tender dt, with a long hol- 
low trunk, and depoſit an egg in the hole, with a 
ſharp corroding liquor, that cauſeth a ſwelling in 
the leaf, and cloſeth the orifice. | Bentley. 
20 BvD. v. . from the noun.) 
3. To put forth young ots, or gems. 


| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Dryden. | 


M. der. 1 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Shakeſp. | 


B UF 
Bud forth as a roſe growing by the brook of 
the field, Ecclaſiaſticus. 
2. Jo riſe as a gem from the ſtalk. 
There the fruit, that was to be gathered from 
ſuch a conflux, quickly budd-d out. Clarendon. 
Heav'n gave him all at once, then ſnatch'd away, 
Ere mortals all his beauties could ſurvey ; 
Juſt like that flower that buds and withers in a day. 
Dryden. 
TE SORE Fu on their own necks they 
ear'd, 
And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth fore- 
heads rear'd. Dryden's Silenus. 
3. To be in the bloom, or growing. | 
Young budding virgin, fair and freſh and ſweet, 
Vaither away, or where is thy abode ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
79 Bup. v. a. To inoculate; to graff by in- 
ſerting a bud into the rind of another tree. 
Of apricocks, the largeſt is much improved by 
budding apon a peach ſtock. Temple. 
70 BUDGE. v. n. og: Fr.] To ſtir; to 
move off the place: a low word. 
All your priſoners are 
In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell, 
They cannot budge till your releaſe. Shakeſpeare. 
The mouſe ne'er ſhunn'd the cat, as they did 
budge 
From raſcals worſe than they. Shakeſpeare. 
I thought th' hadit ſcorn'd to budge 
For fear. Hudibras. 
Bub E. adj. [of uncertain etymology. ] Surly; 
ſtitf; formal. 
O fooliſhneſs of men! that lend their ears 
To thoſe budge doctors of the ſtoick fur. Milton. 
Bud k. . /. The dreſſed ſkin or fur of "ye 
177. 
BDO ER. n. ſ. [from the verb.] One that 
moves or ſtirs from his place. 
Let the firſt Hug en die the other's flave, 
And the gods doom him after. Shakeſpeare. 
Bo DGE T. n. ſ. | bogette, French.) 
1. A bag, ſuch as may be eaſily carried. 
If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the ſowſkin budget ; 
Then my account I well may give, 
| And in the ſtocks avouch it. Shakeſpeare. 
Sir Robert Clifford, in whoſe boſom, or budget, 
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It was nature, in fine, that brought off the 
cat, When the fox's Whole budget of inventions 
failed hum. L'Ejirange. 

Burr. x. /. | from buff. ] : 

1. A ſort of leather prepared from the ſkin of 
the buffalo; uſed for waiſt belts, pouches, and 
military accoutrements. 

A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage rough, 
Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. Dry. 

2. The ſkins of elks and oxen dreſſed in oil, 
and prepared after the ſame manner as that of the 
buffalo. 

3- A military coat made of thick leather, ſo 
that a blow cannot eaſily pierce it. 

A fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough, 

A wolf, nay worſe, a fellow all in &«F#. Shabeſ. 

To BUFF. v. a. [b«fe, Fr.] To ſtrike: it is a 
word not in uſe. 

There was a ſhock, 
To have S d out the blood 
From ought but a block. Ben Fonſun. 
BU'FF-4LO. u. /. [Ital.] A kind of wild ox. 
Become the unworthy browſe 
Of buffulæet, ſalt goats, and hungry cows. Dryden. 

Bu'rFET. u. . [/uffcto, Ital.] A blow with the 
fiſt ; a box on the car. 

O, I could divide myſelf, and go to buffets, for 
moving fuch a dith of ſkimmed milk with ſo ho- 
nourable an action. Shakeſpeare. 

A. man that fortune's buffet and rewards 
Haſt ta'en with equal thanks. Shak: ſpeare. 

Go, baffl'd coward, leſt I run upon thee, 


[And with one buff; la, thy KruRure low. Milian. 


| 


Þ 


BUG 


Round his hollow temples, and his ears, 

His buckler beats; the ſun of Neptune ſtunn'd 
With theſe repeated baſots, quits the ground. Dry. 

BuFFE'T. n. .. [buffctte, Fr.] A. Kind of cup- 
board ; or ſet of ſhelves, where plate is ſet out to 
ſhew, in a room of entertainment. 

The rich & well-coloured ſerpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. Pepe. 

To Bu'eFET. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſtrike with the hand; to box; to beat. 

Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes 
again; he ſo buffets himſelf on the forchead, cry- 
ing, Peer out, peer out! that any madneſs I ever 
yet beheld, ſeemed but tameneſs. Shakeſpear:. 

Our ears are cudgell'd ; not a word of his 
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But buffets better than a fiſt of France. Shak-:jp. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did biet it 
With luſty ſinews; throwing it aſide. Shakeſp. 


Inſtantly I plung'd into the ſea, 
And buſfeting the billows to her reſcue, | 
Redeem'd her life with half the loſs of mine. Oh iy. 
To Bu'eFET. v. n. To play a boxing-match. 
If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on 
like a butcher. Shak-ſprare's Henry V 

Bur PETER. . /. ¶ from buffet. | A boxer; one 
that buffets. 

Bu'rFLE. . ſ. [beufle, Fr.] The ſame with 
buffalo; a wild ox. | 

To Bur T LE. v. n. [from the noun. ] Topuz- 
zle ; to be at a loſs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, 
buffing, well-meaning mortal, Piſtorides, who lies 
equally under the contempt of both parties. Swifts 

Bu'FFLEHEADED. adj. | from , and Head. 
A man with a large head, like a buffalo; dull; 
ſtupid ; fooliſh, 

BUFFOON. 3. /. [buffon, French. 

1. A man whoſe profeſſion is to make ſport, 
by low jeſts and antick poſtures ; a jackpudding. 

No prince would think himſelf greatly honour. 
ed, to have his proclamation canvaſſed on a pub- 


lick tage, and become the ſport of be. Warts. 


2. A man that practiſes indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and , to be in- 
ſolent to thoſe that will bear it, and laviſh to 
others. L'Hſtrange. 

The bold bu, whene'er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimicks, but with jeſt obſcene. 


moſt of Perkin's ſecrets were laid up, was come Garth, 
into England.” Bacon.| Burro/oxERv. n. . | from buffoon. | 
IIis budget with corruptions cramm'd, 1. The practice or art of a buffoon. 
The contributions of the damn'd. Swift. | Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
2. It is uſed for a ſtore, or ſtock. Peſcapes not the opinion of brutality ; learning be- 


comes pedantry, and wit buffoonery. Lockes 
2. Low jeſts; ridiculous pranks; ſcurrile 
mirth. Dryden places the accent, improperly, on 
the firſt ſyllable. g 
Where publick miniſters encourage buffoonery, 
it is no wonder if buffoons ſet up for publick mi- 
niſters. | 
And whilſt it laſts, let buffooner y ſucceed, 
To make us laugh; for never was more need. Dry. 
BUG. 2. /. A ſtinking inſect bred in old houſe- 
hold ſtuff, In the following paſſage, wings are 
erroneouſly aſcribed to it. | 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, which ſtinks and ſtings, 


Pg 
Bus. - - n. ſ. [It is derived by ſome from 
Bu'onrar. ſ big, by others from ug; bus, 


in Welch, has the ſame meaning. } A frighttul 
object; a walking ſpectre, imagined to be ſeen ; 


generally now uſed for a falſe terrour to frighten 


babes. | 
Each trembliag leaf and whiſtling wind they 
hear, 
As ghaſtly bug their hair on end does rear, 


Yet both do ſtrive their fearfulneſs to feigu. Fairy N. 


Sir, ſpare your threats ; 

The bug which you would fright me with, I ſeek. 
Shak-ſpeer e. 

Haſt not ſlept to-night ? would he not, naughty 
man, let it leep? a bugbear take him. Shak-ſprare. 
We have a horrour for uncouth monſters ; but, 
upon experience, all theſe lag, grow familiur and 
eaſy to us. | IL. 
Vor. I. No. 7. Ee Sur 


L' Eftrange. 
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Such bugbear thoughts; once got into the tender 
minds of children, ſink deep, ſo as not caſily, if 
ever, to be got out again. Locke, 

To the world, no bugbear 1s ſo great, 

As want of figure, and a ſmall eſtate. Pope. 
 Bu'g6rNEss: „. .. [from buggy. | The ſtate of 
being infected with bugs. 


Bu'ocy. adj. [from bug.] Abounding with 
bugs. : 

-Bu'GLE. n. ſ. | from buʒen, Sax. to bend, 

BU“ LEHORN. Skinner; from bucula, Lat. a 


heifer, Junius; from bugle, the bonaſus, Lyc.] A 
hunting horn. 

Then took that ſquare an horny g/- ſmall, 
Which hung adown his fide in tw Rea gold, 

And taſſels gay. Fair 'Y RX Queen. 

I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, 
or hang my bug in an inviſible baldrick. Shakeſ, 

He gave his 6«g/e horn a blaſt, 
That through the woodland echo'd far and wide. 
Tickell. 

BVE. . ſ. A ſhining bead of black glaſs. 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 
perfum'd for a lady's chamber. 

*Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bse eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. S. 

Bu'cLE. . . [from 64gulz, Lat.] A plant. 

Miller. 

Bu'GLE. n. / A ſort of wild ox. 

: | Phitihss World of Werds. 
' Bu/oLoss. ». . from buyout, Lat.] The 
herb ox-tongue. 

To BUILD. v. a. preter. I butts, I have bil. 
Lbilden, Dutch. ] 

1. To raiſe from the ground; to make a fab- 
Tick, or an edifice. 

Thou ſhalt hot 6:14 an houſe unto my name. 

Chronicles, 

When aferers tell their gold in the field, 

And whores and bau ds do churches build. Shake. 

2. To raiſe in any laboured form. 

When the head-dreſs was but up in a couple 
of cones and ſpires, which ſtood ſo exceſſively |: 
high on the ſide af the head, that a woman, who 
was but a pigmy without her hcad dreſs, appeared 
like a Coloſſus upon putting it on. Spectator. 

3- To raiſe any thing on a ſupport or founda- 
tion. 

Love built on beauty, ſoon as beauty, diss; ; 
Chooſe this face, chang'd by no deformities, Dur. 

I would endeavour to deſtroy thuſe curious, 
hut groundleſs ſtructures, that men have 4½%¼t up 


of Opinions alone. Boy le. 
To BUILD. v. u. 
7. To play the architect. 
To 6::/:!, to plant, whatever you intend, | 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend. Pope. 


2. To depend on; to reſt on. 

By a man's authority, we here n the 
force which @is word hath for the atlurance of 
another's mind, that Ci upon it. Honker: 

Some $:/4 rather upon the abuſing of others, 
and putting tricks upon them, than upon ſouncinets 
of their own proceedings. Bacon. 

Even thoſe who hid not taſted of your favours, 
yet but ſo much on the fame of your beneficence, 

that they bemoaned the loſs of their 1 
D: yd: 7. 

This is certainly a much ſurer way, than to b 
on the interpretations of an author, who does not 
conſider how the ancients uſed to think. 21ddi/c;; 

Bu “Lr R. x. |. from b:i/d. | He that builds; 
an architect. 

But fore- accounting oft makes b miſs; 
They found, they fotr, they had no leaſe of bliſs. 

Sidncy V. 

When they, which had ſeen the beauty of the 
firſt temple built by Solomon, beheld how far it 
excelled the ſecond, which had not b1uillirsof like 
abilities, the tears of their gicved eyes the pro- 
phets endeavour ed, with comforts, to e. ay. 

LES 

Mark'd out for ſuch an uſe, as if "twere mean” 


T' invite the de, and his choice prevent. 
Denham. | 


' As is the built, ſo different is the fight; 


Shakeſpeare. | 


thick, tough, or ſtrong, that it is a very ok 


with balbcus. 


conſiſting of bulbs; being round or roundiſh 
knobs. 


and hir ſute roots. 
the ſap haſteneth moſt to the air and ſun. 


your bulb0u; roots. 
vulbaus root, to make the bottle, bend inward, or 
come again cloſe to the ſtalk. 
it ſwelled out; from biliz, Sax. a bladder. ]. 


Then dd at once, and in the deep was loſt. 5 y. 


timber that bulges 
tion, is ſaid to batter, or hang over the founda- 
tion. 


and u, hunger. ] 


and coldneſs <7 the extremities. Dig. 


one hundred ſhips; not ſo great of 5/4 indeed, 
hut of a more nimble motion, and more tervice- . 
able. 


great d, bur fitter for the merchant than the 
man of war; for burden than for battle. Rag“. 


a eertiin age, perhaps it never comes to its full 
&ulk till the laſt period of life. 


141 which they agreed with received doctrines of. 


our nature. Addiſon's Freeholder. | 


BUL 


Her wings with lengthen'd honour let her 
ſpread, 
And, by her greatneſs, ſhew her 6;/d:r*s fame. 


Prior. 


BurLDING, 4. /. [from build.] A fabrick ; an 
edifice. 
Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. Oe; 
View not this ſpire by meaſure giv'n 
To buildings rais'd by common hands: 
That tabrick riſes high as heay'n, 
Whoſe baſis on devotion ſtands. Prior. 
Among the great variety of ancient coins which 


| I ſaw at Rome, I could not but take particular | 


notice of ſuch as relate to any of the 6ui/dings or 

ſtatues that are ſtill extant. 
BvuiLrT. u. /. | from 6uild.] 
1. The form; the ſtructure. 


Their mountain ſhot is on our ſails deſign'd; 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding n, a palſage find. 


Dr -yden 


2. Species of building. 

There is hardly any country, which has ſo 
little ſhipping as Ireland; the reaſon muſt be, 
the ſcarcity of timber proper for this %%. Temple. 

BULB, ». /. [from bulbus, Lat.] A round body, 
or root. 

Take up your early autumnal tulips, and bulbs, 
if you will remove them, Evelyn's Kalendar. 

If we conſider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the 
exteriour membrane, or coat thereof, is made 


matter to make a rupture in it. 

BuLina'cgous. adj. | bulbaceus, Lat.] The Fa 
Di 
Bur/sovs. adj. [from gt.] Containing bulbs; 


There are of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, 
And I take it, in the 6#«/b9u;, 
Bacon. 
Set up your traps for vermin, eſpecially amongſt 
Evelyn's Kat: nid; *. 

Their leaves, after they are ſwelled out, like a 


Kay on the Croatian 
To BULGE. v. n. [It was originally written 
*11ge ; bilge was the lower part of the ſhip, where 


1. To take in water; to founder. 
Thrice round the ſhip was toſt, 


2. To jut out. 
The fide, or part of the fide of a wall, or any 
from its bottom or founda- 


Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
BLM N. n. ſ. [Hb from ug, and ox, 
An enormous appetite, attended with fainting, 
BULK. . . alete, Dutch, the breaſt, or 
largeſt part of a man. 


i. Magnitude; of material ſubſtance; maſs. 
Againſt theſe forces there were prepared near 


Bacon's War with Spain. 
The Spaniards and Portuguefe have ſhips of 


Though an animal arrives at its full growth, at 


Arvuthnet. 
2. Size; quantity. | 
Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind, 
as they ſubſiſt in themſeves, and by their own na- 
rural 7e, paſs into the apprehenſion ; but the) 
are taken in by their ideas. South. 
3. The grots; the majority; the main maſs. 
Thoſe very points, in which theſe wiſe mei 
tiſazreed from the t of the people, are points 


Addiſon. | 


BUL 


: Change in property, through the 41k of 
a 
Be makes flow marches, and its due 2 
Ways attends it. Swift; 
The bulk of the debt muſt be leſſened gradually. f 


4. Main fabrick. ; 5 
He rais d a ſigh ſo piteous and profound, 

That it did ſeem to thatter all his 4 E 

And end his being. Shak: ſo e, 

5. The main part of a ſhip's cargo; as, to Lene 
bulk, is to open the Cargo. 

BULK. n. .. [from bie lee, Dan. a beam.) A 
part of a building jutting out. 

Here ſtand behind this but. 

come: 
Wear thy. good rapier bare, and put it. home. | 
Shak. ſpec 4 | 

The keeper coming up, found Jack with no 
life in him; he took down the body, and laid it 
on à bulk, and brought out the rope to the wa 
pany. Ar buthrt's Hiftory of John Bu! 

Bu/Cknran. „. J. A partition made acroſs a 
ſhip, with boards, whereby one part is divided 
from another. Harris, 

Bu'LEINESS. n. ſ. [from bulky] Greatneſs of 
ſtature, or fize. 

Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ſerve inſtead 
of money, becauſe of its Clin. fs, and change of 
its Quantity: Locke. 

Bu'LKY. adj. [from blk. Of great ſize or ſta- 
ture. 

Latrevs, the 5%, of the double race, 
Whom tiie ſpoil'd arms of flain Haleſus grace. 


Straight will ke 


Drydens 
"Hogs Telephus, a formidable page, 
Cries vengeance ; and Oreftes' bulky rage, 
Inſ. atisfy" with margins cloſely writ, 
Foarns o'er the covers. Drydene 


The manner of ſea engagements, . hich was ta 
bore and fink the enemy's thips with the roſtra, 
gave bulky and 2 ſhips a great ad vantage. Ard ulb. 

BULL. n. . | bullet, Dutch. ] 

T1. The male of black cattle ; the male to a 
COW. 

A gentlewoman, Sir, and a kinſwoman of my 
maſter” „ 
Even ſuch kin as the pariſh heifers are to the town 

bull, Shake ſpe 19 . 
Bulls are more criſp upon the forehead than 

COWS. Bacon. 
Beit age to go to 4 or calve, we hold, h 
Begin at four, and ends at ten years old. May. 

2. In the ee ſenſe, an enemy powerful, 
ferce, and violent. 

Many % have compaſſed me: ſtrong 50 of 
Baſhan kave beſet me round. Palms 
3. One of the twelve ſigns of the zod!: ack. 
At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 
And the bright B receives him. Thin ſau. 
4. A letter publiſhed by the pope. 
A*bull is letters called apoſtolick by the canon- 
iſts, ft engthened with a leaden ſeal, and contain- 
ing in them the decrees and commandments of 
the pope or biſhop of Rome. Ay/iffes 
There was another fort of ornament wore by 
che young nobility, called bull; round, or of 
rhe figure of a heart, hung about their necks like 
diamond croſſes. Thoſe 54//.o came afterwards to 
be hung to the diplomas of the emperors and 
bopes, from whence they had the name of %,. 

Arbuthny 

It was not till after a freſh % of Leo's had 
declared how inflexible the court of Rome was in, 
the point of abuſes. Atterbur ys 

. A'blunder ; a contradiction. 
> confeſs it is what the Engliſh call a bull, in 
the expreſſion, though the tenſe be en 
enough. Pope's Letters. 
BULL, in compoſition, proce notes the 
large ſize of any thing, as, b. bed, O, dali 
trout; and is therefore only an augmentative ſyl- 


lable, without much reference to its original ſig- 


nification. 


BULL-BALTING. . /; [from G6 and bit.] 


The ſport of baiting bulls with dogs. 
What am It the wiſer for knowing that Trajan 
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betete. 


fiſh with whitiſh, blackiſh, browniſh ſpots. 


Twallows. 


- Giaffer, 


BUL_ 

was in the fifth year of his tribuneſhip, when he 
entertained the people with a horſe-race or Cl 
baiting? 5 Addiſon. 
BULLET. 1. . [from b and beef. ] Coarſe 
beef; the fleſh of bulls. | 


They want their porridge and their fat 6» I- 


Shakeſpeare, 
ByLr.-BEOGAR. . . [This word probably 
came from tl e inſolence of thoſe who begged, or 


- raiſed money by the pope's bull. ] Something ter- 


rible; ſomething to fright children with. 

Theſe fulminations from the Vatican were turn- 
ed into ridicule ; and, as they were called b«//-b:g- 
gare they were ufed as words of ſcorn and con- 
tempt. | Ay liſte. 

Bu1.L=CALF. z. /. [from h and ca!f.] A he- 
cif; uſed for a ſtupid fellow: a term of reproach. 

And, Falſtaff, you carried your guts away as 
rimbly, and roared for mercy, and ſtill ran and 
roxed, 2s ever I heard a Gu/l-calf. Shakeſpeare. 

Br LIL- DOG. u. ſ. [from bv!) and dog.] A dog 


of a particular form, remarkable for his courage. 


He is vſed in baiting the bull; and this ſpecies is 
ſo peculiar to Bgtain, that they are {aid to dege- 
nerite when th are carried to other countries. 
All the harmleſs part of him is that of a ll 
dig; they are tame no longer than they are not 
offended. | Addiſon, 
BYtl-rixcn. u. ſ. Crubicilla.] A ſmall bird, 
that has neither ſong nor whiſtle of its own, yet 


is very apt to learn, if taugbt by the mouth. 


; Phillips s W9rld of Words. 
The blackbird whiſtles from the thorny brake, 


The mellow bul/-fnch anſwers from the groves. 


: Thomſon. 
Bourr.-FLy.\ n. . An inſeR. 3 
BULL-3REF. } Phillips's Wortd of Words. 
By LI x Ab. . ſ. [from bull and head.] 

1. A ſtupid fellow; a blockhead. 

2. Ihe name of a fiſn. . 

The miller's thumb, or . u-head, is a fiſh of no 
pleaſing ſhape ; it has a head big and flat, much 
greater than is ſritable to its body; a mouth very 
wide, and uſually gaping! he is without teeth, 
but his lips are very rough, much like a file ; he 
hath two fins near to his gills, which are roundiſn 
or creſted ; two fins under his belly, two on the 
back, one below the vent, and the fin of his tail 
is round, Nature hath painted the body of this 

They 


are ufually full of ſpawn all the ſummer, which | 


ſwells their vents in the ferm of a dug. 
bead begins to ſpawn in April; in winter we know 
no more what becomes of them than of eels or 


3. A little black water vermin. 
| Phillips's World of Words. 

BuLI-TROU T. z. /. A large kind of trout. 

There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a 
b://-1191t, of a much greater length and bigneſs 
than any in theſe ſouthern parts. | Mallon. 

BuLL-WEED. 1. . The ſame with knapruced, 

Bui t-worT, or BISKOPS-WEED. . . [ ammi, 
Lat.] A plant. 7 

BVL LAC k. 1. J. A wild four plum. 

In October, and the beginning of November, 
come ſervices, medlars, BSlaces; roſes cut or re- 
oed, to come late; holyoaks, and ſuch like. 
| 5 : Bacon. 

Br'uLET. x. ſ. [boulet, Fr.] A round ball of 
rustal, utually ſhot out of guns. SR 

As when the devilifh iron engine wrought 
In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies {kill, 

With windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
And rammed with Ballet round, ordain'd to kill. 

| | Spenſer. 
their leader, deſperately fighting 
zmongſt the foremoſt of the janizaries, was at 
once ſhot with two lets and ſlain. Rnolles. 

And as the built, ſo different is the fight; 
Their mounting ſhot is on our ſails defien'd : 

Deep in their hull; our deadly Ss light, 


And through the yielding planks a paſſage find. 
Dr yden. | 


_'By/LL1ox. n. {. [Lillon, Fr.] Gold or filyer in 
the lump, unwrought, uncoined.. 


The bull- 


Walton.” 


| 


{ 


1 


BUL 

The balance of trade muſt of neceſſity be re- 

turned in coin or n. | Bacon. 
A ſecond multitude, f 

With wond'rous art found out the maſſy ore, 
Severing each kind, and ſcumm'd the Lallion droſs. 
| Milton. 

Bullion is ſilver whoſe workmanſhip has no va- 
lue. And thus foreign coin hath no value here 
for its ſtamp, and our coin is br/l/en in foreign do- 
Minions. | Locke. 

In every veſſel there is ſtowage for immenſe 
treaſures, when the cargo is pure Ci]. Addiſon. 

Bui.i1T1ox. a. /. [from dia, Lat.] The act 
or ſtate of boiling. 

There is to be obſerved in theſe diſſolutions, 
which will not eafily incorporate, what the ef- 
fects are, as the hullition, the precipitation to the 
bottom, the ejaculation towards the top, the ſuſ- 
penſion in the midſt, and the like. Bacon. 

Bu/LLock. . ſ. | from .] A young bull. 

Why, that's ſpoken like an honeſt drover : ſo 
they ſell bull;-ks. _ Shakeſpeare. 

Some drive the herds; here the fierce bullock 


ſcorns ö 
Th' appointed way, and runs with threat'ning 
horns. Comply. 


Until the tranſportation of cattle into England 
was prohibited, the quickeſt trade of ready mo- 
ney here was driven by the ſale of young es. 

Templi. 

Bu/LLy. n. ſ. [Skinner derives this word from 
burly, as a corruption in the pronunciation; which 
is very probably right: or from Si, or butl-eyed; 
which are leſs probable. May it not come from 
bull, the pope's letter, implying the inſolence of 
thoſe who came inveſted with authority from the 
papal court ?] A noiſy, bluſtering, quarrelling 
fellow: it is generally taken for a man that has 
only the appearance of courage, | 

Mine hott of the garter !—What ſays my bully 
rock ? Speak — and wiſely. Shakeſpeare. 

All cn a ſudden the doors flew open, and in 
comes a crew of roaring Cie, with their wenck- 
es, their dogs, and their bottles. L' Eftrange. 

'Tis ſo ridic'lous, but ſo true withal, 
A bully cannot ſleep without a brawl Dryden. 
A ſcolding hero is, at the worſt, a more tolera- 
ble character than a 6u/ly in petticoats. 

The little man is a h in his nature, but, when 
he grows cholerick, I confine him till his wrath, 
is Over. : Addiſon. 

To Bu/LLy. v. a. [from the noun. ] To over- 
bear with noe or menaces. 

Prentices, pariſh clerks, and hectors meet, 

He that is drunk, or bd, pays the treat. King. 

To Bu'/LLY. v. n. To be noiſy and quarrel- 
ſome. | 

Bu'.ruUSH. n. ſ. [ſrom bull and ruſb.] A large 
ruſh, ſuch as grows in rivers, without knots ; 


though Dryden has given it the epithet &n9tty, con- 
{ Hang by a ſtring, in bumps his forehead riſe:: Dry. 


founding it, probably, with the reed. 
To make fine cages for the nightingale, 
And baſkets of bulruſhes, was my wont. Spenſer. 
All my praiſes are but as a hulruſb caſt upon a 
ſtream ; they are born by the ſtrength of the cur- 
rent. Dryden. 
The edges were with bending oſiers crown'd ; 
The #n2ty bulruſþ next in order ſtood, 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. 
Dryden. 
BU'LWARK. 3. fo [ botwer chr, Dutch; proba- 
bly only from its ſtrength and largeneſs.] , 
1. What is now called a baſtion. 
But him the ſquire made quickly to retreat, 
Encountering fierce with ſingle ſword in hand, 
And 'twixt him and his lord did like a bark 


ſtand. Spenſer, 
: They oft repair 
Their earthen b«/zvarks *gainſt the ocean flood. 
Fairfax. 


We have bu/warks round us; 
Within our walls are troops enur'd to toil. 
| Addi jon. 
2. A fortification. 
Taking away needleſs bu/wark;, divers were de- 


Ad 2 en q 


BUM 


: * 
| Our naval ſtrength is a bu/wark to the nation. 
3. A ſecurity; aſcreen; a ſhelter. 
Some making the wars their bu/zvark, that have 
before gored the gentle boſom of peace with pil» 
lage and robbery. |  Shakiſpeare. 

To Bu'LwARK. v. a. | from the noun. ] To for- 
tify 3 to ſtrengthen with bulwarks. 0 
And yet no b:/wark'd town, or diſtant coaſty ' 
Preſerves the beauteous youth from being ſeen. 

Addiſm. 
BUM. ». ſ. ¶ bone, Dutch.] The buttocks ; the 
part on which we ſit. 

The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for threefoot ſtool miſtaketh me, 
Then ſlip I from her bum, down topples ſhe. 

Shakeſpeare 

This ſaid, he gently rais'd the knight, 

And ſet him on his 4.» upright. Hudibras, 

From duſty ſhops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the bum. Dryden. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profonnd thought will bring the gout ; ' 
And that with h on couch we lie, | 
Becauſe our reaſon's ſoar'd too hig. 
BumnrAa'1LIFF. . f. [This is a corruption of 
bound bailiff, pronounced by gradual corruption, 
boun, bun, bum bailiff.] A bailiff of the meaneſt 
kind; one that is employed in arreſts. * + 

Go, Sir Andrew, ſcout me for him at the cor- 
ner of the orchard, like a bumbailiff, Shakeſpeare. 
BUN ARD. . /. [wrong written for bomvard ? 
which ſee.] A great gun; a black jack; a lea- 
thern pitcher. 

Yond ſame black cloud, yond huge one looks 
Like a foul b:mbard, that would ſhed his liquour. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
Bun As T. 1 /. [falſely written for bombaſt 3 
bombaſt and bomba ſine being mentioned, with great 
probability, by Junius, as coming from boom, a tree, 
and ſein, ſilk; the ſilk or cotton of a tree. Mr. 
 Steevens, with much more probability, deduces 
them all from bombycinus. 

1. A cloth made by ſewing one ſtuff upon ano- 
ther; patchwork. 

The uſual bumst of black bits ſewed into er- 
mine, our Engliſh women are made to think very 
fine. Grews 

2. Linen ſtuffed with cotton; ſtuffing; w 
ding. | 5x, 

We have received your letters full of love, 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 

As courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, 

As bumbaſt, and as lining to the time. Shakeſpeares 

BU. . /. perhaps from bum, as being pro- 
minent.] A ſwelling; a protuberance. | 

It had upon its brow a bump as big as a young 
cockrel's ſtone ; a perilous knock, and it cried bit- 
terly. Shakeſpeare. 

Not though his teeth are beaten out, his'eyes 


To BuMP. v. a. | from bombus, Lat.] To make a 
loud noiſe, or bomb. [See Bos. ] It is applied, 
I think, only to the bittern. ; . 

Then to the water's brink ſhe laid her head, 
And as a bittour bumps within a reed, 

To thee alone, O lake, ſhe ſaid—— = Dryden. 

B“ ER. . ſ. [from bump.] A cup filled till 
the liquour ſwells over the brims. | 

| Places his delight Ee 

All day in playing bumpers, and at night 

Reels to the bawds. I Dryden's Tuvenal. 

Bu/m1ÞPK1N. . {. [This word is of uncertain 
etymology ; H-:/>#p derives it from punt, a kind 


| of worthleſs gourd or melon, This ſeems harſh 3 


yet we uſe the word cabbage- head in the ſame ſenſe. 
Bump is uſed amongſt us for 4 Knob, or lump ; 
may not lun in be much the ſame with clodpatey 
Hefe ger head, block, and Blochhead?] © An awkward 
heavy ruftick ; a country lout. 3 
The poor 6”:;p4tin, that had never heard uf ſuch 
delights before, bleſſed herſelf at the change of 
her condition. .... 
A heavy b»mpt-n, taught with daily care, 
Can never dance three' ſteps with a becoming air. 


moliſhed upon the ſea coaſt:, Hayward. 
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BUN 
In his white cloak the magiſtrate appears, 
The country bumptiu the ſame liv'ry wears. Dry. 
It was a favour to admit them to breeding; they 
might be ignorant bazptins and clowns, if they 
pleaſed. x | Locke. 


BON, KEIN Lv. adj. [from hᷣ Unpłbin.] Having the 


manners or appearance of a clown; clownuh. 
He is a fimple, blundering, and yet conceited 
fellow, who, aiming, at deſcription, and the ruſ- 
tick wonderful, gives an air of 6ampkiniy romance 
to all he telle. Clar iſſa. 
BUNCH. . /. | buncker, Daniſh, the crags of the 
mountains. 
1. A hard lump; a knob. 
They will carry their treaſures upon the bunches 
of camels, to a people that ihall not profit them. 
Iſuiub, xxx. 6. 
He felt the ground, which he had wont to find 
even and ſoft, to be grown hard with little round 
balls or 611; ſy like Þard boiled CY 25s Boy. 
2. Acluſter; many of the ſame kind growing 


* 


together. 1 
mes, with eluft'ring bunches growing. 
Shak-ſpcarc. 

Titian ſad, that he knew no better rule for th. 
eiſtriburion of the lights and ſhadows, than hi. 
obſervation drawn from a {wc of grapes. Dryden. 

For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, 
And the laſt hleſſings of the year are thine. Dry. 

3. A number of things tied together. 

And on his arms a &ncb of Keys he bore. 

Fairy Queen. 

Al: I know not what ye call all; but if I 
fouglit not with fiſty of them, I am a bunch of rad- 
difh. Shakeſpeare. 

Ancient Janus, with his double face, 
And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dr yd. 

The mother's 5unch of keys, or any thing they 
cannot hurt themſelves with, ſerves to divert little 
children. | | Locke. 

4. Any thing bound into a knot: as, a bunch of 
ribbon ; a tuft, | 

Upon the top of all his lofty creſt, 

A bun h of Hrs diſcover'd diverfly, 

With ſprinkled pearl and gold full richly dreſt. 

| Spenſer. 

To Buxcn. v. „. [from the noun. ] To ſwell 
out in a bunch ; to grow out in protuherances. 

It has the reſemblance of a champignon before 
it is opened, 6unching out into a large round knob 
| Woodward. 

BuxncuBA'cxEDr. adj. [from bunch and back. ] 
Having bunches on the back ; crookbacked. 
The day ſhall come, that thou ſhalt wiſh for me, 
To help thee curſe this pois'nous bunchba. Kd toad, 

Shakeſpeare. 

Bu/xcnrxess, n. ſ. [from huẽ,uvᷣ .-] The quality 
of being hunchy, or growing in bunches. . 

Bu/xcny. adj. [from buncb.] Growing in 
bunches ; having tufts. * 

He is more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed from other 
birds, by his 6nchy tail, and the ſhortneſs of his 
legs. Grew. 

BUNDLE. n. ſ. [bynvle, Sax. from byn.] 

1. A number of things bound together. 

As to the bundles of petitions in parliament, they 
were, for the moſt part, petitions of private per- 
ſons. Hale. 

Try, lads, can you this bundle break ;— 

Then bids the youngeſt of the ix h 

Take up a well-bound heap of ſticks. Savifr. 

2. A roll; any thing rolled up. 

She carried a great H of Flanders lace under 
her arm; but finding herielf overloaden, ſhe 
dropped the good man, and brought away the dun- 
dl. Spectator. 
To BUNDLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To tie in 


' abundle; to tie together: with up. 


We ought to put things together, as well as we 
can, da in cauſa; but, after all, ſeveral things 
will not be bundled up together, under our terms 
and ways of ſpeaking. Locke. 

See how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frize 3 

As if a man, in making poſes, 1 

Should ααν thiitles with roſes. Swift. 

4 


B UO 
BUNG. u. J. [ bing, Welch.] A ſtopple for a 


barrel. 

After three nights are expired, the next morn- 
ing pull out the bung ſtick, or plug. Mortimer. 

Zo BON G. v. a. | from the noun.] To ſtop; to 
clofe up. | | 
BN OO LR. n. f. [from hung and bole.] The 
hole at which the harrel is filled, and which is 
afterwards itopped up. | 

Why may not imagination trace the noble 
duit of Alexander, till he find it ttopping a bung- 
Dol. 6 Shakeſpeare. 

7% BU'NGLE. v. . [See Bux LER. ] To per- 
form clumſily. f | 
When men want light, 

They make but bwngling work. Dryden. 

Letters to me are not ſeldom opened, and then 
ſealed in a bu1g/mmg manner before they come to my 
hands. Sulf. 

70 BUN LE. v. a. Tobotch : to manage clum- 
fily ; to conduct awKwardly: with wp. 

Other devils, that ſuggeſt by treaſons, 


Do botch and lung li up damnation, 


With patches, colours, and with forms being fetcht 
From glilt'ring ſemblances of piety. Shakeſpeare. 
They make lame miſchief, though they mean it 
well: | 
Their in'treſt is not finely drawn, and hid, 
But ſeams arc coarſely bungled up, and ſeen. Dryden. 

BN GLR. 1. . [fromthe verb.] A botch; an 
awkwardneſs; an inaccuracy ; a clumſy perfor- 
mance. | 

Errours and bung/es are committed, when the 
matter is inapt or contumacious. Kay o Creation. 

Bux LER. # f. [¶laungler, Welch; g. bin y gler, 
i. e. the laſt or loweſt of the profeſſion. Davies. 
A bad workman; a clumſy performer; a man 
without ſkill. 

Painters, at the firſt, were ſuch bunglers, and ſo 
rude, that, when they drew a cow or a hog, they 
were fain to write over the head what it was; 
otherwiſe the beholder knew not what to make 
of it.  Peacham on Drawing. 

Hard features every bungler can command; 

To draw true beauty thews a maſter's hand. Dry. 

A bungler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pannel ſplit. 

Swift. 

Bu/xc LiNG LY. adv. | from bungling. | Clumſily; 
awkwardly, | ESD | 1 

To denominate them monſters, they muſt have 
had ſome ſyſtem of parts, compounded of ſolids 
and fluids, that executed, though but bn glingly, 
their peculiar functions. Bentley. 

Bux N. . . [bunclo, Span.] A kind of ſweet 
bread. | | 

Thy ſongs are ſweeter to mine ear, 

Than to the thirſty cattle rivers clear; 

Or winter porridge to the lab'ring youth, 

Or $422; and ſugar to the damſel's tooth. Gay's Paſ. 

BuxT. 2. ſ. [currupted, as Sinner thinks, from 
bent.| A ſwelling part; an increaſing cavity. 

The wear is a frith, reaching flopewiſe, through 


the ooze, from the land to low water mark, and 


having in it a bunt or cod, with an eye-hook, 
where the fiſh entering, upon the coming back 
with the ebb, are ſtopped from iſſuing out again, 
forſaken by the water, and left dry on the _ 

N ar EW. 

To BUN r. v. n. [from the noun. ] To ſwell out, 
as the ſail 6unzs out. 

Bu/NTER. . ſ. A cant word for a woman 
who picks up rags about the ſtreet; and uſed, by 
way of contempt, for any low vulgar woman. 

BN TIN C. 2. ſ. [emberiza alba. ] The name of 
a bird. | 

I took this lark for a bunting. Shak-:ſpearc. 

BN TIN G. #. . The ſtuff of which a ſhip's 
colours are made. | 

BUOY. ». . [cu, orboye, Fr. boya, Span.] A 
piece of cork or wood floating on the water, tied 
to a weightat the bottom. | | 

The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 


| Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
| Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a voy, 


Almoſt too ſmall for ſight, Shak:ſpeare's K. Lear. 


and by it up. 


BUR 


_ Like buoys, that never fink into the flood, 
On learning's ſurface we but lie and nod, 
Pope's Dureia, 
To BU OY. v. a. [from the noun. The % 18 dr 
in both. ] To keep atloat ;. to hear up. TD 
- Gliart is uſed to fink epiſcopacy, and launch 
preibytery in England; which was lately 6cyed vn 
in Scotland, by the like artifice of a covenant. 
= | Aing Churlet, 
The water which riſes out of the abyſs, for the 
ſupply of ſprings and rivers, would not have ſtop- 
ped at the ſurface of the earth, but marched di- 
rectly up into the atmoſphere, wheres er there 
was heat enough in the air to continue its aſcent, 
Weoedwards Natural Hiſftury, 
To Buoy. v. a. To float; to rife by ſpecifick 
lightneſs. | 
Riſing merit will 5% up at laſt. 


Pope's EW on Critic 


Boy Ax cv. . .. [from boyant.] The quality 
of floating. | 
All the winged tribes owe their flight and 2 
ancy to it. Derham's Jhxſico- Thecl gy. 
BU OY ANT. adj. {from bwy.] Floating; light; 
that which will not fink. Dry uſes the word, 


perhaps improperly, for ſomething that has den- 


ſity enough to hinder a floating body from ſinking. 


I ſwam with the tide, and the water under me 
Was buoyant. | Dryden. 


His once ſo vivid nerves, 
So full of buoyant ſpirit, now no more 

Inſpire the courſe. * Thomfon's Autumn, 

Bux, BovuR, Box, come from the Sax. bun, 
an inner-chamber, or place of ſhade and retir> 
ment. | Gibſon's Cunden. 

BuR. u. f. ¶lappa; bourre, Fr. is down; the 
bur being filled with a ſoft u, or down.] A 
rough head of a plant, called a burdick, which 
Kicks to the hair or clothes. * 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, bur, 
Loſing both beauty and utility. SV. Henry V. 

Hang off, thou cat, thou r; vile thing, let 

looſe; | 
Or I will ſhake thee from me like a ſerpent. 
BR, Shakeſpeare. 

Dependents and ſuitors are always the 6«rs, and 

ſometimes the briers of favourites. V otten 
Whither betake her 

From the chill dew, amongſt rude 6:rs and N e 

ü lilton. 

And where the vales with violets once were 

croun d, | 


Now Knotty urs and thorns diſgrace the ground, 


' Drydims 


| A fellow ſtuck like a bur, that there was no 
| ſhaking him off. 


Arbuth. Hift. of John Bull, 
BR BOT. u. ſ. A fiſh full of prickles. Didi. 
Bu“ RD EL AIS. n. ſ. A ſort of grape. 
BURDEN. . ſ. [bynden, Sax. and therefore 

properly written burthen. It is ſuppoſed to come 

from burdo, Lat. a mule. ] | 
I. A load ; ſomething to be carried. 
Camels have their provender 

Only for bearing $urdens, and fore blows 

For ſinking under them. 
It is of uſe in lading of ſhips, and may help to 


ſhew what burden in the ſeveral kinds they will 


bear. Bucon's Phyſ. Reim. 
2. Something grievous or weariſome. 
Couldſt thou ſupport 
That burden heavier than the earth to bear? 
Paradliſe Loft. 
None of the. things they are to learn, ſhould 
ever be made a Bui den to them, or impoſed on 
them as a taſk. Lockes 
Deaf, giddy, helpleſs, left alone, 
To all my friends a en grown. 
3. A birth; now obſolete. . 
Thou hadſt a wife once, call'd Æmilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair ſons. Shake(pe 
4. The verſe repeated in a ſong ; the bob; the 
horus. | 
- At ev'ry cloſe ſhe made, th' attending throng 


ſong. 
Reply'd, and bore the burden of _ . Fables, 


Swifts 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


And lack of load made his life burdenſome. 


BUR 


g. The quantity that a ſhip will carry; or the 
capacity of a ſhip : as, a ſhip of a hundred tons 
urd-n. : | : 
; To Bu/aDEN. v. a. | from the noun. ] To load; 
to incumber. | 
Burden not thyſelf above thy power. 
Eccleſ. xiii. 2. 
I mean not that other men be eaſed, and you 
burelenedd. Corinthians vi. 13. 
With meats and drinks they had ſuffic'd, 
Not burden d nature. Mrz/ton, 
BS KDbEX ER. . . [from burden.] A loader; 
an oppreſſour. | 
Bra ENOus. adj. | from burden. 
1. Grievous; oppretlive ; weariſome. 
Make no jeſt of that which hath ſo earneſtly 


pierced me through, nor let that be light to thee, 


which to me is ſo burdenous. Sidney. 
2. Uſeleſs; cumberſome. 5 
To what can I be uſeful, wherein ſerve, 

But to ſit idle on the houſhold earfh, 

A burd mus drone ; to viſitant's a gaze. 
2 Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Bu/xyExSOME.. adj. from burden.] Grievous ; 

troubleſome to be born. x 
His leiſure told him that his time was come, 


| Milton. 


Could I but live till burdenſome they prove, 
My life would be immortal as my love. 
Dryden's Indian Emperour. 
Aſſiſtances always attending us, upon the eaſy 


condition of our prayers, and by which the mott 


burdenſome duty will become light and eaſy. 
| Rogers. 
Bu/RDENSOMENESS. a [from burdenſome. | 
Weight ; heavineſs ; uneaſineſs to be born. 
Bu/xrock. u. ſ. [perſolata.' A plant. 
Bu RE AU“. n. ſ. ¶ bureau, Fr.] A cheit of draw- 


ers with a writing board. It is pronounced as if 


it were ſpelt buro, | 
For not the deſk with filver nails, 
Nor burt of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh wel! japan'd, avails | 

To writing of good ſenſe. | Swift. 

Bund. . /. See Bukrow. | 

BAE. n. ſ. [from bur, or burrow. ] A 
tenure properto cities and towns, whereby men 
of cities or burrows hold their lands or tene- 
ments of the King, or other lord, for a certain 
yearly rent, Covels 
The grofs of the borough is ſurveyed togeth«:r 
in the heginning of the county ; but there are 
ſome other particular 6w7gag/s thereof, mention- 
ed under the titles of particular mens potleiſions. 

Hates Origin of Mankind. 

BOA AMO T. . ſ. [hergamatte, Fre] 

1. A ſpecies of pear. 

2. A kind of perfume. 

EU“ NT. I. from barginate, Fr.] A 

Bux ONE. {:ad of helmet. | 

Vpon his head a gliftering % gun, 
The u ich was wrought by wonderous device, 


And curioufly engraven, he did fit 


Spenſer*s Mutopotines. 
This day I'll wear aloft my L net, 


Even to affright thee with the view thereof. 


; . Shak: ſpeare. 
I was page to a footman, carrying after him his 
Pike and b ganct. Hakecwill an Providence. 
BU NOH. n. ſ. (bourgeois, Fr.] 
1. A citizen; a burgeſs. | 
It is a republick itſelf, under the protection of 
the eight ancicat cantons. There are in it an hun- 


_ Ured 5:4%2-15, and about a thouſand fouls. 


Addiſon on Italy. 
2. A type of a particular fort, uſed in print- 
ing, probably called ſo from him who firſt 
uſed it. 7h; | 
Bu/acgess. u. |. [ burgers, Fr.] 
1. Acitizen ; a freeman of a city or corporate 


town. 


2. A repreſentative of a town corporate. 
The whole caſe was diſperſed by the knights of 
ſhires, and b geſſes of towns, through all the 


veins of the land, Motion. 


B UR 


. BURGH. 3. [See Bux ROw.] A corporate 


town or borow., : 

Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firſt 
allowed to fend burgeſſes to the parliament, bore 
another proportion to London than now; for ſe- 
veral of thete 5g; ſend two burgetles, whereas 
London itielf ſends but four. Gr aunt, 

Bu'&GHER. x. . | from bu. One who has 
a right to certain privileges in this or that place. 

Locke. 
It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native bw gbers of this deſart city, 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 
Shakeſp. As you like it. 

After the multitude of the common people was 
diſmiſſed, and the chief of the gers ſent for, 
the imperious letter was read before the better 
ſort of citizens. Kmlles. 

Bu/kGHE&SHIP., n. . [from burgher.] The pri- 
vilege of a burger. 

Bu'kGHMASTER. See BURGOMAS TER, 

Bu'/xGLak. n. ſ. One guilty of the crime of 
houſe- breaking. 

BU'RGLARY. ». /. | from Surg, a houſe, and 
larron, a thief. ] 

In the natural ſignification, is nothing but the 
robbing of a-houſe : but as it is a term of art, our 
common lawyers xeſtrain it to robbing x houte by 
night, or breaking in with an intent to rob, or do 
ſome other felony, The like offence committed 
by day, they call houſe-robbing, by a peculiar 
name. | Comwel. 

What ſay you, father? Pr g/aryis but a venial 
ſin among ſoldiers. Dr den' Span. Fryar. 

B“ GO E. . f. [from burg and maſter. ] 
One employed in the government of a city. 

They chuſe their councils and 6uronmaſters out 
of the burgeois, as in the other goveruments of 
Switzerland. Addiſon. 

Bunn, is a tower; and from that, a defence or 
protection; ſo Cw niurgh is a woman ready to aſ- 
fiſt ; Cu;hbur, eminent for aſſiſtance. 

Gibſon's Camden, 

BV nAL. u. ſ. [from To bury. ] 

1. The act of burying ; ſepulture; interment. 

Nor would we deign him-+«r:a/ of his men. 

Shakeſpeare. 

See my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kiſs her 6urzal. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

Your body I ſought, and had I found, 

Deſign'd for Si in your native ground. 
Dryden's Hutid. 

2. The act of placing any thing under earth or 
water. 

We have great lakes, both ſalt and freſh ; we 
uſe them for rials of ſome natural bodies; for 


we find a difference of things buried in earth, and 


things buried in water. Bacon. 

3. The church ſervice for funerals. 

The office of the church is performed by the 
pariſh prieſt, at the time of interment, if not 
prohibited - unto perſons excommunicated, and 
laying violent hands on themſelves, by a rubrick 
of the bial ſervice. Ayl'jfe's Parergon. 

BRI ER. . ſ. {from Bury. ] He that buries ; he 
that performs the act of interment. 

Let one ſpixt of the firſt- born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude fcene may end, 

And darkneſs be the burier of the dead. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. 

BU'KINE. n. ſ. [French.] A graving tool; a 
graver. 

Wit is like the graver's bine upon copper, or 
the corrodings of aquafortis, which engrave and 
indent the characters, that they can never be de- 
faced. Government of the Tongne, 

To BURL. v. a. To dreſs cloth as fullers do. Di#. 

Bv/xLACE. n. ſ. [corruptly written for {urde- 
lais.] A ſort of grape. 

BURTLE'SQUE. adj. | Fr. from turlare, Ital. to 
jeſt. ] Jocular; tending to raiſe laughter; by un- 
natural or unſuitable language or images, 


Homer, in his character of Vulcan and Ther- 


* 


"© BUR 


fites, in his ſtory of Mars and Venus, in his be + 
aaviour of Irus, and in other patlages, has been 
obſerved to have lapſed into the Sure, cha- 
racter, and to have departed from that ſerious 


dur, effential to the magnificence of an epic poem. 


Addiſon. 


ridicule. 

When a man lavs out a twelvemonth on the 
ſpots in the un, however noble his ſpeculations 
may be, they are very apt to fall into burleſque. 

Addiſon on Ancient Medals, 

To BURLE'SQUE. v. 4. | from the adjective. ] 
To turn to ridicule, 

Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a 
modern ſwineherd* if not, it is an evidence, 
that Eumeus was a man of confeyguence ; other- 
wiſe Homer would %u his ou: poetry. 

| Broome s Nutes on the Odyſſey. 

Bu/xLINESS. n. f. [from $w'ly.] Bulk; bluſ- 

ter. ; 
BvL v. adj. | Junius has no etymology ; Skin- 
ner imagines. it to come from Sie], clownith.} 
Great of ſtature; great of ſize ; bulky 3 tu» 
mid. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out 
the 4 /y boned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
ſleep in thy ſheath, I beſeech Jove, that thou 
may'ft be turned into hobnails. Shakeſpeares 

It was the orator's own H way of nonſenſe. 

Linvleys 

Aw2y with all your Carthaginian ſtate, 

Let vanquiſh'd Hannibal without doors Wait, 
Too burly and too big to paſs my narrow gate. 
Dryden. 

Her huſband being a very burly man, the 
thought it won!d be leſs trouble for her to bring 
away little Cupid. | Addiſon. 

To BURN. v. a. preterite and participle burn- 
ed, or burnt. [bennan, Saxon. }] 

1. To conſume with fire. 


They bunt Jericho with fire. Joſbua. 

The fire burncth the wood. Pſalms. 
Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 

His odious offerings. Milton. 


That where ſhe fed his amorous deſires 
With ſoft complaints, and felt his hotteſt fires, 


And bun his limbs where lovehad burn'd his 
heart. Dryden. 
A fleſhy excreſcence, becoming exceeding 

hard, is ſuppoſed to demand extirpatioa, by 

burning away the induration, or amputating. 
 Sharp's Surgery. 
2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 
Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burn- 
ing, wound for wound, ſtripe for ſtripe. 


3. To exert the qualities of heat, as by drying 
or ſcorching. | | 

O that I could but weep to vent my paſſion l 
But this dry ſorrow 6w15 up all my tears. Dryden. 

To BURN. v. u. 

1. To be on fire; to be kindled. 

A fre devoureth before them, and behind them 
a flame burneth ; the land is as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them a deſolate wilder- 
neſs. Foe 
The mount burned with fire. Exodus. 

O coward conſcience ! how doſt thou afflict me? 
The light % blues it not dead midnight? 
Cold fear ful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh, 

Shakeſf eare. 

2. To ſhine ; to ſparkle. 

The barge ſhe ſat in, like a burniſh'd throne, 
Burnt on the water. Shakeſpeare. 

Oh! prince, oh! wherefore Zur» your eyes? 

and why 
Is vour ſweet temper turn'd to fury ? Roaue. 

3. To be inflam'd with paſſion or deſire. 

When I unt in defire to queſtion them farther, 
they made themſelves air, into which they va- 
niſhed. Shakeſpeat e. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh, Tranio, 

If I atchieye not this young modeſt girl! 


Shake Yes 
117 


BruRrlE'sQUE. 2. ſ. Ludicrous language, or ideas; 


There other flames might waſte his earthly part, 


Eccodus, XXi. 25. 
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burns any thing. 


The freckled cowllip, bu net, and green clover. 


up like a burningeglaſs. 


BUR 


In Raleigh mark their every glory mix'd; 
Raleigh, the ſcourge of Spain ; whoſe breaſt with 
all 


The age, the patriot, and the hero burn'd. Thomſ. 
4. To act with deſtructive violence, uſed of the 
paſtions. 
Shall thy wrath burn like fire ? Pſalms. 
5. Io be in a ſtate of deſtructive commotion. 
The nations bleed where'er her ſteps ſhe turns, 
The groan ſtill deepens, and the combat burns. 


Pope. 
6. It is uſed particularly of love. 
She , ſhe raves, the dies, tis true, 
But bt, and raves, and dies for you. Adi ſon. 


3U'kNING. adj, | from the participle.] Vehe- 
ment ; powerful. 
, Theſe things ſting him 
So venomouſly, that b#r-2i»g ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakeſpeare. 
I had a glimpſe of him ; but he ſhot by me 
Like a young hound upon a 4:r2i2g ſcent. Dryden 
BuRY. n. . [from the verb.] A hurt cauſed 
by fire. | 


We ſee the phlegm of vitriol is a very effectual 


remedy againſt urns, : Boyle. 
Bu'RSER. 2. J. [from burn.] A perſon that 


Bu'kxXET. n. .. [pimpinella, Lat.] The name of 
1 plant. | | 
The even mead that erſt brought ſweetly forth, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Bu/xx1NG. ». /. from burn.] Fire; flame; 
Nate of inflammation. 23 
The mind, ſurely of itſelf, can feel none of 
the bunings of a fever. 1 South. 
In liquid e, or on dry to dwell, 
Is all the ſad variety of hell. Dryden. 
Bu'rxING-6 LA55. n. ſ. [from burning and glaſs.] 
A glaſs which collects the rays of the ſun into 
a narrow compaſs, and fo increaſes their force. 
The appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſcorch me 
Shakeſpeare. 
Love is of the nature of a burzing-glaſs, which, 
Kept till in one place, fireth ; changed often, it 
doth nothing. |  Sucklig.. 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, | 
Where all its difterent lines are reconciled, 
As if thou wert the H- ] of glory! Dryd. 
To BU'RNISH. v. a. | burncr, Fr.] To polith ; 
to give a gloſs to. | | 
Miſlike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burni/p'd ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Make a plate of them, and Suni it as they do 
iron. 5 Bacon. 
The frame of boniſh'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeem'd to thaw the freezing air. 
Dryden. 
To Bu/xxTsSu. v. . To grow bright or glotfy. 
T've ſeen a ſnake in human form, 
All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Prrnjh, and make a gawdy thow, 
Become a gen'ral, peer, and beau. Swift. 
To Bu'rx15SH. v. . [of uncertain etymology.) 
To grow; to ſpread out. 
This they could do while Saturn fill'd the throne, 
Ere juno $«2:;/Þd, or young Jove was grown. 
D/ ydin. 
To ſhute, and ſpread and 5urni/Þ into man. Dey d. 
Mrs. Primley's great belly ſhe may lace down 
before, but it 5:91//45 on her hips. 
3Ju'nxISHFR. u. . | from burniſh.] 
1. The perion that burniſhes or poliſhes. 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give n 
gloſs to the leaves of hooks: it is commonly a 
dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick. 

BURST. particip. paſſ. of burn: applied to li- 
quors, it means made hot. 
I find it very difficult to know, 
Who, to refreth th' attendants to a grave, 
Burn: claret firſt, or Naples biſket gave. Ring. 
PuxR. n. /. The lobe or lap of the ear. Di. 7. 


Cor eve. 


B UR 

of a ſhip, into which a ſtaff ſeven or eight feet 
long is put; having a burr or knob of wood at the 
end, which is drawn up by a rope faſtened to the 
middle of it, called alſo a b:/ge pump. Harris. 

BulaRKASs Pipe. [With ſurgeons.] An inftru- 
ment or veſſel uſed to keep corroding powders in, 
as vitriol, precipitate. Harris, 


the red butter prar, from its ſmooth, delicious, and 
ſoft pulp. | Philips. 

Bu'keEL Fly. [from bourruler, Fr. to execute, 
to torture. ] An inſect, called alſo oxfy, gadbee, or 
breeze. Die. 

Bu'e&REL Shot. | from bourreler, to execute, and 
bot.] In gunnery, ſmall bullets, nails, ſtones, pie- 
ces of old iron, Sc. put into caſes, to be dif- 


charged out of the ordnance ; a ſort of caſe ſhot. 


Harris. 

Bua ROSE. . ſ. A ſmall wear or dam, where 
wheels are laid in a river for catching of fiſh. Phil. 

Bu'Rrow, BRN, Bux, BuroH. n. / de- 
rived from the Saxon bung, bynx, a city, tower, 
or caſtle, Gibſon's Cam en. | 

1. A corporate town, that is not a city, but 
ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to the parliament. All 
places that, in former days, were called boroughs, 
were ſuch as were fenced or fortified. Corel. 

King of England ſhalt thou be preclaim'd 
In ev'ry burrow as we paſs along. 

Poſſeſſion of land was the original right of elec 
tion among the commons; and burrow; were enti- 


| Templ:, 

2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 
When they ſhall fee his creſt up again, and the 

man in blood, they will out of their 6urrowv5, 


holes in the ground; to mine, as conies or rab- 
bits. : 5 
Some ſtrew ſand among their corn, which they 
ſay, prevents mice and rats burrowing in it; be- 
cauſe of its falling into their ears. Mortimer. 

Little ſinuſes would form, and burrow under— 
neath. | 

Bu'/rs AR, nl. [ burfarivus, Lat, ] 

1. The treaſurer of a college. 


ſities in Scotland by each preſbytery, from whom 


from %%, Lat, the exchange of Carthage.] An 
exchange where merchants meet, and ſhops are 


kept; ſo called, becavſe the ſign of the purſe was 


anciently ſet over ſuch a place ; the Exchanges in 
the Strand was termed Britain's Burſe by James J. 
Es ONE Philips. 
To BURST. 2. „. I b; J have burſt, or bu/- 

en. | bunfran, Sax.) 8 
1. To break, or fly open; to ſuffer a violent 


diſruption. 


So ſhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 
pretſes ſhall % out with new wine. i 
| Proverbs, iii. 10. 

It is ready to burſt like new bottles. ob. 

Th' egg that ſoon 
Burfing with kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd 
The callow young. | Milton. 

2. To fly aſunder. | 

Yet am I thankful ; if my heart were great, 
'Twould t at this. Shakeſpeart. 

3. To break away; to ſpring. . 

You b, ah cruel! from my arms, 

And ſwiftly ſhoot along the Mall, 

Or toftly glide by the Canal. Pope. 

4. To come ſuddenly, 

A reſolv'd villain, 
Whoſe howels ſuddenly St out; the king 
Yet ſpeaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 
| | . Shakeſpeare. 
If the worlds 
In worlds inclos'd ſhould on his ſenſes %,. 
He wou'd abhorrent turn. Thomſon, 
5. Tocome with violence. | | 
Well didſt thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice; 


Buzz Pwrp, In a ſhip.] A pump by the fide 


For had the paſſions of thy heart % out, 


Bu'xkEL. u. ſ. A ſort of pear, otherwiſe called 


98 hakeſpeare.. 


tled to fit, as they were poſſoſſed of certain tracts. 


like conies after rain, and revel all with him. Shak. | 
ToBu'RRow. v. . | from the noun. ] To make 


Sb. 


2, Students ſent as exhibitioners to the univer- 


they have a ſmall yearly allowance for four years. 
BuRSE, ».f. [bow ſr, Fr. 6%:f2, Lat. a purſe; or 


| 


ro b decently the injur'd maid, | 


His reaſons with his body. 


BUR 


I fear we ſhould have ſeen decyphered there 
More ranc'rous ſpight, Shakeſprave, 
Where is the notable paſſage over the river Eu- 


phrates, bur//ing out by the vallies of the moun- 


tain Antitaurus ; from whence the plains of Me- 
ſopotamia, then part of the Perſian Kingdom, be- 
gin to open themſcives.  _. Knoles, 
Young ſpring protrudes the hurſing gems. u. 
6. To begin an action violently or ſuddenly. 
She burſt into tears, and wrung her hands. 
IR t : | Arbuthyng, 
To BuRsST. v. a. To break ſuddenly ; to make 
a quick and violent diſruption. = 


My breaſt I'll %% with ſtraining of my cou- 


rage, | 
And from my ſhoulders crack my arms aſunder, 
But I will chaſtiſe this high- minded itrumpet, 
b f Shakeſpeare, 

He faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out, 
As if he would /t heay'n. Shak prays 

I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and 
Will burſt thy bonds. Jer. xxx. 8. 

Moſes ſaith alſo, the fountains of the great aby 
were but aſunder, to make the deluge ; and what 
means this abyſs, and the %s of it, if re- 
ſtrained to Judea ? what appearance is there of 
this difruption there? Burnt: hey, 

If the juices of an animal body were, ſo as by 
the mixture of the oppoſites, to cauſe an ebullition, 
they would br-/? the veſſels. Ar but hut. 

Bus T. . ſ. from the verb.] A ſudden dif- 
ruption; a ſudden and violent action of any kind, 
| Since I was man, 


Such ſheets of fire, ſuch i of horrid thunder, 


Sach groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard, Shakeſpeare. 
Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with %% of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. Miltine 
Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get looſe, and flruggle for a vent, 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 
Till with a mighty bt whole mountains ors : 
Act: (91. 
BRS. M Particif. adi. [from b.] Di- 
Bu/xs TEN. f feaſed with a hernia, or rup- 


| ture. 


Bu'/ss TEXNESS. z. ſ. [from h.] A rupture, 
or hernia. 8 
Bus TwoRT, u. ſ. [from b and wort 3 Pore 
viaria, Lat.] An herb good againſt ruptures. Dig. 
BAT. . ſ. A flat fiſh of the turbot Kind, 
J BU/RTHEN. v. a. 
Bu K THIN. . / | 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad unn of ſome merry ſong. Pos. 
Bu'xToN. 2. /. [In aſhip.] A ſmall tackle to 
be faſtened any where at pleaſure, conſifting of 


See BURDEN. - 


two pullies, for hoiſting ſmall things in or out. 


| | Philips. 

Bury. n. . [from bung, Sax.] A dwelling- 
place ; a termination ſtill added to the names of 
ſeveral places ; as, Aldermanbury, St, Edmond 5 bu- 
ry ; ſometimes written Lery. Philip, 
" Bv'sv. . ſ. [corrupted from 5. 

It is his nature to dig himſelf 4-105, as the coney 
doth ;. which he doth with very great celerity. 
V's 

To BURY. v. a. [bye an, Saxon.) 

1. To inter; to put into a grave. 
When he lies along 
After vour way his tale pronounc'd, ſhall bury 
Shake (pea! 8 

2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies of 
ſcpulture., ; | 
| Slave thou haſt Nain me ! : 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shak: 

If you have kindneſs left, there ſee mg laid; 

Is all the favour. ale 

3. To conceal; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat, 
And &ury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſp*@rte 
4. To place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did break 8 
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The ſhow'rs are grateful to the ſwelling grain. 


_ Moſt 4% % when I do it, 


B US 


The name of Antony; it was divided 
between her heart and lips; the render'd life, 
Thy name ſo bry'd in her. Shakeſpeare. 

Bu'ry1NG=PLACE. #n. . A place appointed for 
the ſepulture of dead bodies. | 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and has 
ſtill ſeveral marks in it of graves and buryig-places, 

| Spectator. 

BUSH. 1 f. [ Lois, Fr.] 


1. A thick ſhrub. | 
Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruſh, | 


With noiſe whereof, he, from his lofty ſteed, 
Down fell to the ground, and crept into a 5, 
Jo hide his coward head from dying dread. 
| Fairy Queen, 
The poller, and exacter of fees, juſtifies the re- 
ſemblance of the courts of juſtice to the 4%, 
whereunto while the ſheep flies for defence from 
the weather, he is ſure to loſe part of the fleece. 
Bacm's EfJays. 
Her heart was that ſtrange bh, whoſe ſacred 
fire, | : 
Religion did not conſume, but inſpire 
Such piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, 
That what we turn to feaſt, ſhe turn'd to pray. 


| Donne. 
With ſuch a care, 
As roſes from their ſtalks we tear, 
When we would till prefer them new, _ 
Maller. 


And freſh as on the h they grew. 

| The ſacred ground _ | 
Shall weeds and pois'nous plants refuſe to bear ; 
Each common 6% ſhall Syrian roſes wear! Dry. 

2. A bouzh ofa tree fixed up at a door, to ſhew 
that liquours are ſold there. | 

If it be true that good wine needs no bufh, tis 
true that a good play needs no epilogue. Shakeſp. 

To Busu. v. n, [from the noun. ] To grow 
thick. 1 

The roſes hing round 
About her glow'd, half ſtooping to ſupport 
Each flow'r of tender ſtalk. 1ilton. 
A guſhing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever green, 
The hing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. Pope's Od. 
Bu"SHEL. . .. [boifſeau, Fr. buſſellus, low Lat.) 

1. A meaſure containing eight gallons; a 
{trike. . | 

His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two buſÞcls of chaff; you ſhall ſeek all day ere you 
find them; and when you have them, they are 
not worth the ſearch, Shakeſpeare. 

2. It is uſed, in common language, indefinitely 
for a large quantity. 

The worthies of antiquity bought the rareſt pic- 
tures witn buht of gold, without counting the 
weight or the number of pieces. Dryden. 

3- Bufhels of a cart-wheel. Irons within the hole 
of the naye, to preſerve it from wearing. {from 
Hout he, Fr. a mouth. | Dich. 

BobsuiN Rss. 1. . [from .] The quality of 
being buthy, Ns 

Bu'srimexT, n. ſ. [from h.! A thicket; a 
cluſter of buthes. HL 4 J : 


Princes thought how they might diſcharge the | 


earth of woods, briars, e«/Ements, and Waters, to 
mike it more habitable and fertile. Raleigh. 
Bus uv. adj. [from bfg. 
1, Thick; full of ſmall branches, not high. 
The gentle ſhepherd ſat beſide a ſpring, 
All in the ſhadow of a buſhy brier. Spenſer. 
Generally the cutting away of boughs and ſuck- 
ers at the root and body, doth make trees grow 
high; and, contrariwiſe, the polling and cutting 
ct the top, make them ſpread and grow h. 
Bacon. 


2. Thick like a buſh. © 8 


| Statues of this god, with a thick b»/by beard, |. 
are ſtill many of them extant in Rome. 


Addiſon. 
3. Full of buſhes. 
The kids with pleaſure browſe the buſhy plain; 


8 . de ; ryden, 
Ess. adj. | from buſy. ] At leiſure; with- 
out buſineſs; unemployed. 5 g 5 

The ſweet thoughts do even refreſh my labour, 
Shakeſpeare, 


BUS 


Bos ry. adv. [from 4. 3 
1. With an air of importance; with an air of 
hurry. : 

2, Curiouſly; importunately. 

Or if too buſy they will enquire 

Into a victory, which we diſdain, 

Then let them know the Belgians did retire, 
Before the patron faint of injur'd Spain” Dryd. 
Bu'sixtss, 4. 1. [ from buſy.) : 

1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 

Muſt 5/7: /5 thee from hence remove? 

Oh ! that's the worſt diteaſe of love. Donne. 

2. An affair. In this ſenſe it has the plural, 

I Beſtow | 

Your needful counſel to our S, 

Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſpeare. 

3. The ſubject of buſineſs ; the affair or object 
that engages the care. 

Youare d much the 4% % of our ſouls, that 
while you are in fight we can neither look nor 
think on any elſe ; there are no eyes for other 
beauties. Dryden. 

The great bu/ine(s of the ſenſes, being to take 
notice of what hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 

4. Serious engagement, in oppoſition to trivial 
trantactionsr 

I never knew one, who made it his 24 to 
laſh the faults of other writers, that was not guilty 
of greater himſelf. Addiſon. 

He had /« /in-/5 enough upon his hands, and was 
only a poet by accident. Prior. 

When diverfion is made the 4e and ſtudy of 
life, though the actions choſen be in themſelves 
innocent, the exceſs will render them criminal. 

Rogers. 

5. Right of action. | 

What Cine has a tortoiſe among the clouds? 
LC Efirange. 

6. A point; a matter of queſtion: ſomething 
to be examined or conſidered. 

Fitneſs to govern, is a perplexed b»/ineſs; ſome 
men, ſome nations, excel in one ability, ſome in 
the other. Bacon. 

7. Something to be tranſaRed. 

They were far from the Zidonians, and had no 
bujin:ſs with any one. Judges. 

8. Something required to be done. 

To thoſe people that dwell under or near the 
equator, this ſpring would be moſt peſtilent: as 
for thoſe countries that are nearer the poles, in 
which number are our own, and the moſt conſt- 
derable nations of the world, a perpetual ſpring 
will not do their b#«/incſs; they mnſt have longer 
days, a nearer approach of the ſun. Bentley. 

9. To do one's buſmeſs, To kill, deſtroy, or ruin 
him. 

Bos k. n. /. | buſque, Fr.] A piece of ſteel or 
whalebone, worn by women to ſtrengthen their 
ſtays. .. 

Off with that happy 6/4, which I envy, 
That ſtill can be, and ſtill can ſtand ſo nigh. Donne. 

Bu'sK1N. n. ſ. | broſcken, Dutch. | 

I. A kind of half boot; a ſhoe which comes to 
the midleg. | | 

The foot was dreſſed in a ſhort pair of velvet 
buſkin: ; in ſome places open, to ſhew the fairneſs 
f the ſkin. Sidney. 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 


But miſſeth bow, and ſhafts, and uind to her knee. 


| ' Spenſer, 

There is a kind of rufticity in all thoſe pom- 
pous verſes; ſomewhat of a holiday ſhepherd 
ſtrutting in his country buſkns. Dryd-n 
2. A kind of high thoe worn by the ancient ac- 


tors of tragedy, to raiſe their ſtature. 


Great Fletcher never treads in 6«/kms here, 
No greater Johnſon dares in focks appear. Dryden. 
In her beſt light the comick muſe appears, 


When the, with borrow'd pride, the &/4in wears. | 


Smith. 
Bus KIND. adj. | from buſtin.] Dreiled in buſ- 
kins. 
Or what, though rare, of later age, 8 
Ennobl'd hath the &uſ4:ir'd ſtage? | M kon. 
Here, arm'd with ſilver bows, in early dawn, 
Her 64ſk'd virgins trac'd the dewy lawn. Pope. 
Bu'sk x. adj. [Written more properly by Mil- 


B US 


ten, 6%. See Bos kv. ] Woody; ſhaded with 


woods ; overgrown with trees. 
How bloodily the ſun begins to peer 
Above yon 6u/ly hill! Shakeſpeare, 
5 5 SS. u. J. [, the mouth, Iriſh ; Loucbe, 
r. 
1. A kiſs; a ſalute with the lips. a 
Thou doſt give me flattering 5s. - By my 
troth, I Kits thee with a moſt conſtant heart. | 
| Shakeſpeare 
Some ſquire perhaps you take delight to rack, 
Who viſits with a gun, preſents with birds, 
[ Pope. 


Then gives a ſmacking 6rſs. 
2. A boat for fiſhing. | bufſe, German.] 
It the King would enter towards building ſuch 
a number of boats and buſſes, as each company 
could eafily manage, it would be an encourage- 
ment both of honour and adyantage. Temple. 
Tc Buss. v. a. | from. the noun.] To kiſs; to 
ſalute with the lips. ; 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 
Yond towers, whoſe wanton tops do % the 
clouds, f 

Muſt kiſs their feet. Shakeſpearc. 
Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 7 
Thy knee buſling the ſtones; for in tuch buſineſs, 
Action is eloquence. a Shakeſpeare. 
Bus T. v. /. [Cu, Ital.] A ſtatute repreſenting 
a man to his breaſt. 25 
Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a 
very extraordinary %; and a Tiberius, a rare 
coin, but a common t. Addiſon on Italy. 
Ambition figh'd : ſhe found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs column, and the crumbling 4%. 


Pope. 
Bu's ARD. ». ſ. ¶biſtarde, Fr.] A wild nick: 
His ſacrifices were phenicopters, peacocks, buſ- 
t:d;, turkeys, pheaſants; and all theſe were daily 
offered. | Hakewill. 
To Bu's T LE. v. . [of uncertain etymology z 
perhaps from 5/y.] To be buſy; to ſtir; to be 
active. 2 
Come, 5», buſil.capariſon my horſe. SHA. 
God take king Edward to his mercy. 
And leave the world for me to e in. Shakeſp. 
Sir Henry Vane was a buſy and buſtling man, 
who had credit enough to do his buſineſs in all 
places. | Clarendon. 
A poor abject worm, 
That crawil'd a while upon a % world, 
And now am trampled to my duſt again. Sautherne. 
Ye ſov'reign lords, who fit like gods in ſtate, 
Awing the world, and EHHling to be great - 


ranville. 
Bo's T LE. . ſ. [from the verb.] A tumult ; a 
hurry; a combuſtion. 8 = 


Wiſdom's ſelf 
Oft ſeeks to ſweet retired ſolitude : 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various ble of reſort, 3 $6.4 
Were ald too ruffl' q. Milton. 
This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, 
and that makes ſuch a noiſe and b/c for opinions. 
Glmvuilles 
Such a doctrine made a ſtrange b«//- and diſtur- 
bance in the world, which then ſate warm and 
eaſy in a free enjoyment of their luſts. South. 
If the count had given them a pot of ale after 
it, all would have been well, without any of this 
buſtle © Spretator. 
By'sTLER, z. ſ. [from buſtl..] An active ſtir- 
ring man. | ; 
BU'SY. adj. [bypgian, Sax. It is pronounced as 
bifty, or bizzy. | 5 
1. Employed with earneſtneſs. 
My miſtreſs ſends you word, that ſhe is buſy, 
and cannot come. Shake) peare. 
2. Buſtling; active; meddling. + © 
The next thing which ſhe waking looks upon, 
On meddlins monkey, or on bu ape, 
She ſhall. purſue it with the ſoul of love. Shat-/ps 
Thus %% pow'r is working day and night; - -* 
For when the out ward ſenſes reſt do take, 
» A.thoyſand dreams fantaſtical and light, 
With flutt' ring wings do keep her ſtill awake. 
Davies. 
The 
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The coming ſpring would firſt appear, 
And all this place with roſes ſtrow, 
If buſy feet would let them grow. Walker. 

All written ſince that time, ſeem to have little 
more thin events we are glad to Know, or the 
controverſy of opinions, wherein the buſy world 
has been ſo much employed. Temple. 

Religious motives and inſtincts are ſo buſy in the 
heart of every reaſonable creature, that no man 


would hope to govern a ſociety, without regard 


to thoſe principles. Addiſon. 
3. Troubletome ;' vexatiouſly importunate or 
intenſive. | 
The chriſtians, ſometimes valiantly receiving the 
enemy, and ſometimes charging them again, re- 
pulſed the proud enemy, ſtill 5/y with them. 
Anolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
To BU v. v. a. [from the noun. |] To employ ; 
to engage; to make or keep buſy. 
He in great pailion all this while did dw 
More bujying his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull ears to hear what ſhe did tell. 
Fairy Qucen. 
The pleaſure which I took at my friend's Plea- 
ſure herein, idly Le, me thus to expreſs the 
lame. Carew's Survey. 
Beit thy courſe to buſy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. Shakeſpeare, 
- While they were 6:/icd to lay tne foundations, 
their buildings were overtarown by an earth- 
quake, and many thouſands of the Jews w ere 
overwhelmed. Kealeigl. 
The points which L the devotion of the firſt 
ages, and the curioſity of the latter. Decay f Piety. 
The ideas it is 4e about, ſhall be natural and 
congenial ones, which it had in itſelf, Locke. 
The learning and diſputes of the ſchools have 
been much % icd about genus and ſpecies. Locke, 
For the reſt, it mufl be ow ned, he does not 4 
himſelf, by entering deep into any party, but ra- 
ther ſpends his time in acts of hoſpitality. Swift. 
Bu's xvnopY. 2. /. from 4%, and body.] A vain, 
meddling, fantaſtical perſon. | 
Going fronfhouſe to houſe, tatlers and buſybodier, 
are the canker and ruſt of idleneſs, as idleneſs is 
the ruſt of time. Taylar. 
Buſybodies and intermeddlers are a anger ous fort 
of people to have to do withal. L' Iiſtrange. 
She 15 well acquainted with all the favourite 
ſervants, ie, dependents, and poor relations 


of all perfons of condition in the wholetown, Spect .| 


» BUT. cj vt. [bure, buxan, Saxon. ] 

1. Except. 

An emiſſion of immateriate virtues we are a 
little doubtful to propound, it is ſo prodigious : 
But that it is ſo conſtantly avonched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods! bat perjur'd Lycon? 
Who can inf pire ſuch ſtorms of rage, % Lycon ? 
Where has my ſword left one ſo black, Ct Lycon? 

Smith. 

Vour poem hath been printed, and we have no 
gbjection 6:7 the obſcurity of ſeveral paſlages, by 
our 1gnorance in facts and perſons. Sevift. 

8. E xcept then; had it not been that: in this 
fenſe we now write u See ſenſe 11. 

And but infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath ſomething 
ſeiz'd 
His with'd ability, be had himſelf 
The lands and waters meaſur'd, Sha#-ſpeavre. 

2 Let; never thelefs. 1: ſometimes only en- 
forces yer. 

Then let him ſpeak, and any that ſhall ſtand 
without ſhall hear Eis voice plainly; bat yet made 
extreme ſharp and exile, like the voice of pup- 
pets: and yet the articulate ſounds of the words 
will not be confounded. Bacon. 

Our wants are many, and grievous to Be born, 
but quite of nother Kind. awift, 

4. The particle which introduces the minor of a 
ſyllogiſm ; now. 

It there be à liberty and poſſibility for a man 


to Kill hiraſelf to-day, then it is not abſolutely ne- 


ce ſſary that he ſhall live till to-morrow ; b there 
& ſuch a liberty, therefore no ſach neceſſity. 
| Brambell againſt Hobbes. 


: 


_- 


God will one time or another make a difference 
between the good and the evil. But there is little 
or no dicerence made in this world: therefore 
there mult be another world, wherein this ditfer- 
ence ſhall be made. Watts's Logich. 

5. Only ; nothing more than. 

If my ottence be of mortal kind, 

That not my ſervice, paſt or preſent ſorrows, 

Can rantom me into his love again ; 

Bit to know ſo, muſt be my benefit. Shakeſp. 

What nymph foe'er his voice but hears, 
Will be my rival, though ſhe have 4% ears, 


Bex Jonſon. 


No, Aurengzebe, vou merit all my heart, 
And I'm too noble but to give a part. 


would appear to be full of goodneſs. Tillotſon. 


If we do 6: put virtue and vice in equal circum- 


ſtances, the advantages of eaſe and pcaſure will 
be found to be on the fide of religion. 


gently, to be taken notice of. 


may not meet with in Ariſtotle. 


Prepar'd { ſtand : he was but born to try 
The lot of man, to tutfer and to die. Pope. 
6. Than. 


The full moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining in 
all its brightnefs, be he opened the gate of Para- 
diſe. Guardian. 

7. But that; without this conſequence that. 

Froſts that conſtrain the ground, 

Do ſeldom their uſurping power withdraw, | 

But raging floods purſue their haſty band. Dryd. 

8. Otherwiſe than that. 


It cannot be drt nature hath ſome director, of 


inſinite power, to guide her in all her Ways. 


Hooker, 


Who ſhall believe, 
But you miſuſe the reverence of your place ? 
| 8 —— Jpeare. 
9. Not more than ; even. 


A genius ſo elevated and unconfined as Mr. 


Cow ley” S, was but neceſſary to make Pindar ſpeak 
Engliſh. Di din. 
10. By any other means than. 


Beroe bt now I left ; whom pin'd w ith pain, | 


Her age and anguith from theſe rites detain. 
D, yden. 
It is evident, i in the inſtance I gave but now, the 
confciouſneſs went along. | 
Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mu- 
tiny: whoſe qualification ſhall come into no true 


talte again, 6 by tranſplanting of Caſſio. SH. 
11. If it were not for. this; : that; if; it were 


not that. Obſolete. 

Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruzades. And, d my noble Moor 
Is:rue of mind, and made vf no ſuch bafeneſs, 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough | 
To put him to ill- thinking. 

I here do give thee that with a!l my heart, 
Which 964t thou haſt already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. 
12. However; howbeit : a word of indttermi- 


nate connection: 


I do not doubt but I have been to blame; ; 
Lat, to pyrſuc the end for which 1 came, 
Unite your ſubjects firſt, then let us go, 

And pour their common rage upon the foe. 


Dryden 


13. It is uſed aſter no doubt, no queſticn, and ſuch 
words, and ſignifies the ſame with tat. It ſome- 


ſs is joined with that. 


hey made no account, ut that the navy ſhould 
be Es matter of the ſeas. Bacen. 
I fancied to my ſelf a kind of eaſe in the change 
of the paroxytm ; never ſuſpecting but that the 
humour would have waſted itſelf. 
There is no queſtion “ the king of Spain will 
reform moſt of the abuſes. Addiſon. 
14. That. 
place. 


Jt is not therefore impoſhble, but I may alter 


Dryden. 
Did t men confider the true notion of God, he 


Tillatſen. 
The miſchiefs or harras that come by play, in- 
] adverteiicy, or ignorance are not at all, or but very 
Locke on Education. 

lf a reader examines Horace's Art of Poetry, 
he will find % very few precepts in it, which he 
Addiſon." 


Tags: ] 


Sh. cf} (Ce. | 


Shak- ſpeure. 


Dryden. 


This ſeems no pi oper ſenſe in this 


BUT 
the complexion of my play, to 1 myſelf inte 
the good graces of my fair criticks. Dryden. 

15. Otherwiſe than. Obſolete. | 

I ſhould fin 
To think Hut nobly of my grandmother. | 

Shakeſprove, 

16. A particle by which the meaning of the 


foregoing ſentence is bounded or reſtrained ; 


only. 
Thus fights Ulyſſes, thus his fame extends, 
A formidable man, 6#t to his friends. y. 
17. A particle of objection; yet it may be ob 
jected :. it has fometimes yet with it. 
Put yet, madam— 
I do not like % yet; it dogs allay 
The good precedence ; fie upon but yet / 
Bu yetiis a a jay lour, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefaRor. Shak-ſpoare. 
_ Muſt the heart then have been formed and con- 
ſtituted, before the blood was in being? But here 
again the ſubſtance of the heart itſelf is moſt cer- 
tainly made and nouriſhed by the blood, which is 
conveyed toit by the coronary arteries. Pen. 
18. But fon; without; had not this been. 
Rain man forbear, but for ſome uubelief, 
My joy had been as fatal as my grief, aller. 
Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a ſimple knot was ty'd above. Dryden, 
When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right, 
And, but for miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpig _ 
DPrydene 
BUT. ». ſ. baut, French.) A bovndary. 
But, if T aſk you what I mean by that word, 
you will anſwer, I mean this or that thing, you. 


| cannot tell which; but if I join it with the words 


in conſtruction and ſenſe, as, (ut I will not, a b of 
wine, but and boundary, the ram will e, thoot at 
but, the meaning of it will be as ready to you as 
any other word. Holder, 

Bu r. n.f. [In ſea language.] The end of any 
plank which joins to another on the outfide of a 
ſhip, under water. Farris. 

BUT-END. #. /. [from b:t and end.] The blunt 
end of any thing; the end upon w hich it reſts. 

The reterve of foot galled their foot with ſeve- 
ral vollies, and then fell on them with the C- 
en:!; of their muſkets. Clarendon. 

Thy weapon was a good one when 1 wielded 
it, but the Ce j remains in my hands. Ae uno. 

Some of the ſoldiers accordingly puſhed them 
_ on with the Su end of their pikes, _ w 

wif: 

2 'TC HER. n. ſ. [boucher, Fr.] 

1. One that kills animals to ſell their fleſh. 

The ſhepherd and the butcher both may look 
Upon one ſheep with pleaſing Conceits. Sidney. 

Hence he learnt the ts ouile; 
Hew to cut your throat, and ſmile; 
Like a cher doom'd for life, 

In his mouth to wear his knife, 

2. One that is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown are beſtowed on conquer- 
ors, who, for the 0 part, are but the great 
butchers of mankind. 0K. 

To BUT CHER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To kill; 
to murder. 

In ſuftering thus thy brother to be ſlaughter'd, 
Thou ſhew elt the naked pathway to thy lite, 
Teaching ſtern murder how to butcher Shak A 

Hacke ER? fo 
Uncharitably with me have you de: ts 4 

And ſhamefully by you my hopes are 45 
SL akeſpe 9 
The poiſon and the dagger are at hand to butcher 


a hero, when the poet Wants brains to ſave hun. 
5. 5 


Swift, 


1 - BROOM, or er . J 
U uſcus, Lat.] ; F 

The roots are ſometimes uſed in medicine, an- 
the green ſhoots are cut and bound into wy 
dles, and ſold to the butchers, w ho ufe it as 5 | 
ſoms to ſweep their blocks ; fr om whence it ha- 
the name of Sue 5<!roum. ay 

Bu/TCHERLINESS. 3. f. [from #:icheriy. | I 


5 ſavage, butcherly manu. 
brutal, cruel, ſavage, * . 
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UT 
B * HERLY. adj. from butc her. ] Cruel ; 
bloody ; barbarous. | 


There is a way which, brought into ſchools, 
Would take away this butcherly fear in making of 


Latin. Aſebum. 
What ſtratagems, how fell, how butcher ly, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! Shukeſp. 
Bu“ TCUERV. . . | from butcher. | 
1. The trade or a butcher. | 
Yet this man, ſo ignorant in modern 6butchery, 
has cut up half an hundred heroes, and quartered 
five or ſix miſerable lovers, in every tragedy he 
has written. 2, Pope. 
2. Murder; cruelty ; ſlaughter. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. Shakeſpeare, 
The butchery, and the breach of hoſpitality, is 


repreſented in this fable under the maſk of friend- 


p. L' Eftrange. 
Can he a ſon to ſoft remorſe incite, 

Whom gaols, and blood, and Sutehery delight? Dry. 
z. The place where animals are killed; where 

blood is ſhed. 

This is no place, this houſe is but a bush y; 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shakeſprare. 
BU/TLER. ». .. | bouteiller, Fr. boteler, or botiller, . 


ſbi 


old Engliſh, from Ste; he that is employed in | 


the care of bottling liquors.) A ſervant in a fa- 
mily employed in furniſhing the table. 
Butlers forget to bring up their beer time 
enough. | Swift, 
Bu'TLERAGE. n. /. [from butler. ] The duty upon 
wines imported, claimed by the king's butler, 
Thoſe ordinary finances are caſual or uncertain, 
as be the eſcheats, the cuſtoms, butlerage, and im- 
alk .-- | Bacon. 
BVu“TLEK SHT. 2. . [from butler.] The office 
of a butler. | 
Bu'TMEST. ».f. [ aboutement, Fr.] That part of 
the arch which joins it to the upright pier. 
The ſupporters or 6utments of the ſaid arch can- 
not ſuffer ſo much violence, as in the precedent 
flat poſture. Motion. 


Bu'TSAHAFT. n. /. [from but and ſbaſt.] An 


arrow. 
The blindboy's but/hafe. 
BUTT. . f. [bt, 4 
1. The place on which the mark to be ſhot at is 
placed. „ 
He calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize; 
The groom his fellow groom at tes defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. Dryd. 


S hakeſpeare. 


2. The point at which the endeavour is di- 


rected. 
Be not afraid though you do ſee me weapon'd ; 
Here is my journey's end; here is my butt, 
The very ſea-mark of my journey's end. Sp. 
3. The object of aim; the thing againſt which 
auy attack is directed. | 
The papitts were the moſt common-place, and 
the 54: againſt whom all the arrows were di- 
reed. Clarendon. 
4. A man upon whom the company breaks 


| their jeits. 


I played a ſentence or two at my 6«tt, which I 


Vought very ſmart, when my ill genius ſuggeſted 


to him ſuch a reply as got all the laughter on his 
Spectator, 
g. A blow given by a horned animal. 
. A ſtroke given in fencing. | 
If diſputes arife 
Among the champions for the prize; 
To prove who gave the fairer butt, 
John ſhews the chalk on Robert's coat. Prior. 
BuTrT. . g. burt, Saxon.] A veſſel; a bar- 
rel containing one hundred and twenty-ſix gal- 
1015 of wine; a butt contains one hundred and 
eight gallons of beer; and from fifteen to twenty- 
% hundred weight is a butt of currants. 
T eſcaped upon a bt of ſack, which the ſailors 
heaved over-hoard. Shakeſpcare. 
To Barr. v. a, C botten, Dutch.) To firike 
with the hend. CD us 
3 your tears: a brief farewel : the 
YC « : 
With many heads bat me away. Shakeſpeare. 


horſe, butter'd his hay. 


BUT 
Nor wars are ſeen, 
Unleſs, upon the green, 

Two harmleſs lambs are bg one the other. 

IVotion, 
A ſnow-white ſteer, before thy altar led, 

Butts with his threatening brows, and bellowing 
{tands. D. yd-n's Mundi. 
Aram will butt with his head though he be 
brought up tame, and never ſaw that manner of 


| fighting. Ray. 


BU'LTER. . /. [burrene, Sax. butyrun, Lat. 

1. An unctuous ſubſtance made by agitating the 
cream of milk, till the oil ſeparates from the whey. 

And he took butter and milk, and the calf which 
he had dretled, and ſet before them. Gen. xvill. 8. 

2. Butter of Animmy. A chymical preparation, 
made by uniting the acid ſpirits of ſublimate cor- 
roſive with regulus of antimony. It is a great 
cauſtick, _ Harris. 

3. Butter of Tin, is made with tin and ſublimate 
corroſive. This preparation continually emits 
fumes. | Hariis. 

To Bu'Tr TER. v. a. | from the noun. } 

I. To ſmear, or oil with butter. 

'Twas her brother, that, in pure kindnefs to his 
| Shak ſpeare. 

Words butter no parſnips. L'Eſtrange. 

2. To encreaſe the ſtakes every throw, or every 
game : a cant term among gameſters. 

It is a fine ſimile in one of Mr. Congreve's pro- 
!0gues, which compares a writer to a Guttering 
gameſter, that ſtakes all his winning upon one 
caſt ; ſo that if he loſes the laſt throw, he is ſure 
to be undone. Addiſon 


Bu't TERBUMP. . J. A fowl : the ſame with | 


bitt aur n. 

Bu/rTERBUR. . ſ. | prtafites, Lat.] A plant 
uſed in medicine, and grows wild in great plenty 
by the ſides of ditches. Miller. 


Bo“ TTERTLOWER. u. ſ. A yellow flower, with. 


which the fields abound in the month of May. 
Let weeds, inſtead of butrerfl v'r5, appear, 
And meads, inſtead of daiſies, hemlock bear. Gay. 
Bu'rTERFLY, n. ſ. [butrenfleze, Saxon. | A 
beautiful inſe&t, ſo named becaule it firſt appears 
in the beginning of the ſcaſon for butter. 
Eft ſoons that damſel, by her heay'rly might, 
She turned into a winged butter/ly, 
In the wide air to make her wand'ring fl'ght. 
: dp: ner. 
e Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies ; and hear poor rogues 
Tak of court news. Shakeſpeare. 
And ſo befel, that as he caſt his eye 
Among the colworts on a butter /ty, 
He faw falſe Reynard. - -Drydn. 
That which ſeems to be a powder upon the 
wings of a butterfly, is an innumerable company of 
extreme ſmall feathers, not to be diſcerned with- 


out a microſcope. gb. 


Bu/TTERIS. . ſ. An inſtrument of Reel ſet in 
a wooden handle, uſed in pairing the foot, or cut- 
ting the hoof of a horſe. Farris Dictim wy, 

Bu/rTERMILX. n. ſ. [from butttr and mil. 
The whey that is ſeparated from the creun when 
butter 1s made. 

A young man, fallen into an ulcerous confump- 
tion, devoted himſelf to bu7termilt, by which ſole 
diet he recovered. | Har vey. 

The ſcurvy of mariners is cured by acids; as 
fruits, lemons, oranges, butt, and alkaline 
ſpirits hurt them. Arbuthnot. 

Bu'rTERPRINT. 1. . [from Gutter and pron. | 
A piece of carved wood, uſed to mark butter. 

A butterprint, in which were engraven figures of 
all forts and fizes, applied to the lump ot butter, 
left on it the figure. Locke. 

Bu/tTERTOCTH. . f. [from vutter and tooth, | 
The great broad foreteeth. 

Bu'TTERWOMAN. n. from butter and awonman. | 
A woman that ſells butter. 

Tongue, I muſt put yon into a 6»tt-rworen's 
mouth, and buy myfelf another of Bajazet's mute, 
if you prattle me into theſe perils, Shak-ſpeare. 

Bu'r TERWORT. 2. /. A plant: the ſame with 


ſunicles 


humours than its Sey parts. 


B UP 


Bu'r T ART. ach. [from Suter,] Having the 
appearance or qualities of hatte... 25 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick 
: Harvey. 

The beſt oils, thickened by cold, have a white 
colour; and milk it{clf has its whiteneſs from the 
caſeous fibres, and its buttery oil, *. - Floyers 

Bur TERRY. . /. | from 644ter ; or, according to 
Sumer, from bote, Fr. to place, or lay up.] The 
room where proviſions are laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the ber, 
And give them friendly welcome every one. Shak. 

All that need a cool and freſh temper, as cel- 
lars, pantries, and 5wtteries, to the north. ator. 

My guts ne'er ſutter'd from a college-cook, 
My name ne'er enter'd in a buttery book, Bramſtin. 

Bu'r Tock. . /. | {ſuppoſed by Sinner, to come 
from aboutir, Fr. inferted by Junius without ety- 
mology. | The rump ; the part near the tail. 

It is like a barber's chair that, fits all b:4tacts. 

En. Shakeſpeare. 

Such as were not able to ſtay themſelves, thauld 


behind them upon the bi, of the horſe. Anzllec. 
The tail of a fox was never made for the buttocks 
of an ape. L'Eftrange's Fables. 
BU'TTON. . {. LL, Welch; bouton, Fr.] 
1. A catch, or ſmall ball, by which the dreſs of 
a man is faſtened. 

Pray you, undo this Futtcr. Shakeſpeare. 

I mention thoſe ornaments, becauſe of the fim- 
plicity of the ſhape, want of ornaments, butter, 
loops, gold and filver lace, they muſt have been 
cheaper than ours. Arbuthwe. 

2. Any Kknob or ball faſtened to a ſmaller body. 

We faſtened to the marble certain wires, and 2 

buten. , Boyle. 
Fair from its humble bed I rear'd this flower, 
Suckled and cheared, with air, and ſun, and 
thow'r ; 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread, 

Bright with the gilded 4112 tipt its head. Popes 

3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 
Too oft before their 5/2, be diſclos'd. Shakcſp. 
Bu'rrovx. . ſ. [chin marines, Þ The ſea ur- 


chin, which is a Kind of crabfith that has prickles 


inſtead of feet. Amſworth 
To Bu'rt rox. v. a. [ from the noun.] | 
1. To dreſs ; to clothe. 
One whoſe hard heart is bj d up with ſteel. 


He gave his legs, arm, and breaſt, to his ordi- 
nary ſervant, to he, and dreſs him. 

2. To faſten with buttons; as he batten: his 
coat. 


caught. 
Let me take you a buttonhols lower. 


I'll pleaſe the maids of honour, if I can: 
Without black velvet breeches what is mau? 
I will my {kill in he, diſplay, 

And brag, how oft I ſhift me every day. 


BU'/TTRESS. 1. * from abnurnr, Fr. 
1. A prop; a wall built to ſupport another 
wall, and ſtanding out. | 
No jutting frize, 
Buiriſs, not coigne of vantage, but this bird, 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant 
cradle. 


tween elbows or buli of ttong, ripen more 
than upon a plain wall. | Bacon. 
But we inhabit a weak city here, 
Which 4utzrefſcs and props but ſcarcely bear. 


2. A prop; a ſupport. 


good old cauſe of nonconformity. South, 


rop 4 to ſupport. . 
2900 wiNKe u. . The name of a bird, 


Tobb MET Fi Bery- 


be holden up by others of more ſtrength, riding 


Shak. :ſpeares 


HI oft, 


Bu'rToxnorr., n. ſ. from butt and hole. ] 
The loop in which the button of the clothes is 


Sha bps | 


Branfiom, 


Sbakeſpear 8 
Fruit trees, ſet upon a wall againſt the ſun, be- 


Dr y leu. 


It will concern us to examine the force of this 
plea, which our adverſaries are ſtill ſetting up; 
avainſt us, as the ground pillar, and 6«ttreſs of tlis 


To Bu'TTRESS. . 4. [from the noun. } To 
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BuTvRa'crovs. adj. [ butyrum, Lat. butter. And all the chamber filled was with flies, Happier! ! had it ſuffic d him to have known 
Having the qualities of butter: Which 4:2z:d all about, and made ſuch ſound, | Good by itſelf, and evil not at all. Paradiſe Led. | 
Chyle has the ſame principles as milk; a viſci-] That they encumber'd all men's ears and eyes, The heart knows that by itſelf, which nothing 
dity from the caſeous parts, and an oilineſs from | Like many ſwarms of bees aſſembled round. e in the world beſides can sive it any knowledge of, 
the butyraceous parts. Flyer. There be more waſps, that buzz about his noſe, Sou: 15 
| Bu'TyYRovs. adj. [butyrum, Latin.] Having the | Will make this ſting the ſooner. Shakeſpeare. | We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of pry. 
properties of butter. For ſtill the flowers ready ſtand, poſitions by ſenfation and reflection. Matis“ Leg. 


ö Its oily red part is from the butyrous parts of One &uzze; round about, 5. It ſhews the manner of an action. ; 
: chvle. Flyer. One lights, one taſtes, gets in, gets out. Sneliing: 1 have not patience; ſhe conſumes the time | 

| BU/XOM. adj. bucrum, Saxon, from bugan, What though no bees around your cradle flew, In idle talk, and owns her falſe belief: 

to bend. It originally ſignified obedicrt, as Foln d. Nor on your lips diſtilbd their golden dew ; Seize her by force, and bear her hence unheard, 


Treviſ:t, a clergyman, tells his patron, that he 1 20 Yet have we oft diſcover” d, in their ſtcad, Dryden, 
ob-di-nt ind buxom to all his commands. In an old A ſwarm of drones that Bae d about your head. T his fight had more w eight with him, as by 
form of marriage uſed before the reformation, . | Pope. god luck not above two of that venerable body 
bride promiſed to be bed, n and buxom in bed and We Join, like flies and waſps, in 1 about | were fallen afleep. Addi x. 
at Hand; from which expre Mon, not well under- wit. Swift, By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 
ſtood, its preſent meaning feems to be derived. 2. To whiſper ; to prate to. 4 He ſaw his branching horns, and alter'd look. 

1. Obedient ; ; o>ſ2quious. There is ſuch confuſion in my pow're, | Additon, 


6. It has a Genification, noting the method in 


He did tread down, and diſgrace all the Engliſh, | As after ſome oration ſai uy ſpokes | 
| which any ſucceilive action is performed with re- 


and ſet up and countenance the Irith; thinking | By a beloved prince, there doth appear 


thereby to make them more tractable and bio- to] Among the buzzing multitude, 58 baiſpeare, gard to time or quantit'7, * 
his government. Tg Spenſer. 2. To found heavy and low. The belt for you, is to-re-examine the cauſe, 
He, with broad ſails, Herewith aroſe a bin noiſe among them, as | and to try it even point by point, argument & u- 
Winnow'd the buxom air. Millan. | if it had been the ruſtling iound of the ſea afar off, | gument, with all the exactneſs you can. He. 
2. Gay; tively ; briſk, | Hay. rd, Wie are not to ſtay all together, but to come by | 
I'm born | To Buzz, v.a. To whiſper ; to ſpread ſecretly. him where he fands, £3 ones, &y twos, and 4 
Again a freſh child of the hum morn, Where doth the world thruſt forth a vanity, threes. Shtelpear.. 
Heir of the ſun's firſt heams. Crafhare. That is not quickly b d into his ears? Shafe/,} He calleth them forth & one, and / one, by 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, £ I will eur abroad ſuch prophecics, ” | the name, as he pleaſeth, though ſellum the order 
As he met her once a maying, That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life. Shake, be inverted. | Bacon. 
Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair, Did you not hear I The captains were ob!iged to break that piece of 
So 9 xom, blithe, and debonnair. Milton.) A buzzing of a ſeparation ordnance, and fo & pieces to carry it uwvay, that 
a Sturdy ſwains, Between the king and Catherine? Shateſpoare the enemy thould not get ſo great 2 ſpoil. A. 
In clean array, for ruſtick dance prepare, They might «zz and whiſper it one to another, Common prudence would direct me to take them 
| VERT with the £:xom damfels hand in hand. | and, tacitly withdrawing from the preſence of the all out, and examit 2 them one / one. Hoyle, 
; | Philips. apoſtles, they then lift their voices, and noiſe it} Others will ſoon take pattern and encourage- 
3 Wanton; jolly. - about the city. Bertley, | ment by your building; and ſo houſe % houſe, 
Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours Buzz. u. 7. [ from the verb.] A hum; a whiſ- ſtreet ty {tr ect, there will at laſt be finiſhed a mag- 
Into his &»x0: bride his fruitful ſhow'rs. Dryden. per; a talk. nificent City. HFratt. 
She feign'd the rites of Bacchus ! cry'd aloud, | The hive of a city or kingdom is in beſt con- | Explor” d her, Iimb iy limb, and fear 'd to find 
And to the n god the virgin vow'd. Dr els. dition when there is leaſt noiſe or buzz in it. So rude a gripe had left a livid mark. behind, 
Bv/xoMLY, ad. {from buxom.] Wantonly ; Bacon. Did. u. 
amorouſly. Where I found the whole outward room in a Thus year by year they paſe, and day Zy day, 
BV x OMNI Ss. 7 . from b:x2m.] Wantonneſs ; ; busse of politicks. £ddiſon. Till once /tw:s on the morn of chearful May, 
amor: uſneſs. Bozz Ak b. n. f. [* ſard, Fr.] The young Amilia Dry: der, 
To BUY. v. a. preter. 1 taught ; I have bought ; 1. A degenerate or mean ſpecies of hawk. I'll gaze for ever on chy godlike father, 
bicge an, Sax. ] More pity that the eagle ſhould be mawil'd, | Traing one {y one into my life, 
1. To purchaſe; to acquire by paying a price ; | While kites and b»zzards prey at liberty. Shake. His'bright perfections, till I thine like him. 
to obtain for money, or ſomething equivalent; to The noble buzz2rd ever pleas'd me beſt; Addiſon, 
procure by ſale, not gift or theft, Of ſmall renown, *tis true: for, not to lie, Let the: blows be by pauſes laid on. Lock: 
They muſt d up no corn growing within we cal} him but a hawk by courteſy. Dryden. 7. It notes the qu. antity had at one time. 
twelve miles of Geneva, that ſo the filling of their A blockhead ; a dunce. | Bullion will ſeh / the ounce for ſix ſhillings and 
magazines may not prejudice their market. Thoſe blind e who, in late years, of | five-pence unclipped money. Lick; 
What we take daily Ly pounds, is at leaſt of as : 


Addiſon. | wilful maticiouſneſs, would neither learn them- 


2. To procure ſome advantage by ſomething | ſelves, nor could teach others any thing at all. much importance as what we take ſeldom, aud 


that deſerves it, or at ſome price. Aſcham. | only ty grains and ſpoonfuls, Art uthnot, Fs 
I have 7 ou . Buzz ER. n. 7. [from bx. ] A ſecret Mhiſ- Ihe Nor th, V my riads, pours her mighty ſous; 5 
| Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shake, perer. Great nurſe of. Goths, of Alan, and of Huns. #] 
| Pent to linger Her brother is in ſecret come from France, Lebe. EE 
; But with a grain a day, I would not bay | And wants not ber to infeſt his ear 8. At, or in; noting place: it is now pert: 1ps Ko 
f I beir mercy at the price of one fair word. Sh: , J. With petulant ſpeeches of his father's death. only uted before the words /ca, or waiter, and 5 
| f Pleaſure with praiſe, and danger they would buy , Shakeſpeare, Ind. Thus ſeems a remnant of a meaning now lit- Fa 5 
And with the foe that would not only fly. BY. prep. [bi, big, Saxon. ] | tle known. By once expreſſed ſituation; as, ly | 
{ Denham. I. It notes the agent. co, weſtw ard. E 
| 2. To regulate by money: in this ſenſe it ha- The Moor 1 18 with child i you, Launcelot. We ſee the great effects of battles by ſea; me £ 

particles annexed. Shakeſpeare, | battle of Actium decided the empire of the 45 orl« 2 

You, and all the kings of Chriſtendom, | The grammar of a language is ſometimes to be : 2 

Are led ſo groffly by this meddling prieſt, carefully ſtudied by a grown man. Locke. | Arms, and the man, I fing, u ho, forc'd by fate, 

Dreaving the curſe that money may &y out. Death's what the guilty fear, the pious crave, |E xpell'd, and exil'd, left the Trojan thore 3 - 8 
| Long labours both J y ſca and land he bore. Dr 


SHateſpe 8 ight &y the wretch, and vanquiſnh'd ty the brave. 
pens. e 4 » 18 Garth, I would have fought &y land, where 1 Was 


2, Tt notes the inſtrument, and is commonly | ſtronger: 
You hinder 'd it; ; yet, when I fought at ſea, 


What pitiful things are. power, rhetorick, or 
riches, when they would terrify, diſſuade, or buy | 


| — 2 
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off conſcience 3 > | South. uſed after a verb neuter, were with would be put Dat 
? To Buy. v. 2. To treat about a purchaſe. [after an active; as, he killed her 21th a ſword ; Forſook me fighting. K 2 dens 
1 I will 2% with you, fell with you, talk with | the died by a ſword. Ly land, by W ny” they renery their charge. bn 
| you, walk with you, and fo following. Shak ſ. | But by Pelides' arms when Hector fell, wy 
U Bux ER. n. f. {from To buy.] He that buys; | He choſe neas, and he choſe as well. Dryden. 9. According to; noting per mitfion. 85 
| a purchaſer. | 3. It notes the cauſe of any effect. oY It is lawful, both by the laws of page ane 955 
When a piece of art is ſet before ns, let the | 1 view, by no preſumption led, | tions, and 5) the law divine, w 3 is t 4 er. 
. firſt caution be. not to aſk who made it, leſt the | Your revels of the night. Parne!. | tion of the other two. 5 on's Holy 
4 tame of the author do captivate the fancy of the | By woe the: ſoul to daring action ſteals, 10. According to ; noting . AT eat 
[; but. Wotton. By woe in plaintleſs patience it excels, Savage. The preſent, or like, ſyttem Fa - e wy We | 
i "To BUZZ. v. a. [ii , Teut. ta growl. Ju- 4. It notes the means by which any thing is | not poſſibly have been eternal, Soy 5 * ate 5 
|; 7 278. performed, or obtained. | tion : and, without God, ws cou 2 75 8 4 1 
1 1. To hum; to mate a noiſe like bees, flies, or | You mult think, if we give you any thing: wel nor fortuitouſly, emerge out of chaoe, 2 e EY; 
| wuſps. | hope to gain Ly you, | Shakeipeare. A ora | 82 Tie 4 
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Fe faculty, or deſire, being infinite q the pre- 
reding propoſition, may contain or receive both 


theſe. a Cheyne. 
11. After; according to; noting imitation or 
conformity. 


The goſpel gives us ſuch laws, as every man, 
that underſtands himſelf, would chuſe to live by. 
2 Tillotſon. 
In the diviſions T haye made, I have endeavour- 
ed, the beſt I could, to govern myſelf Ly the di- 
verſity of matter. | | Locke. 
This ſhip, by good lack, fell into their hands at 
laſt, and terved as a model to build others by. 
rt uthnot. 
12. From; noting, ground of judgment, or com- 
pariſon. LES 6 1 5 
Thus, by the muſick, we may know, 
When noble wits a hunting go, 
Thro' groves that on Parnaſſus grow. 
By what he has done, before the war in which 


he was engaged, we may expect what he will do | 
alter a peace. | 


Dr yd, Ns 
The fon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, 
By his bread ſhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryd, 
Who's that ſtranger ? Þy his Warlike-port, 
His fierce demeanour, and erected loox, 
He's of no vulgar note. Dryden. 
ſudge the event 
By what has paſs'd. _ » Dryden, 
The puniſhment is not to be meaſured 4y the 
greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the matter, but by the 
oppoſition it carries and ſtands in, to that reſpect 
Locke. 
By your deſcription of the town, I imagine it 
to lic under ſome great enchantment. Pope. 


By what IT have always heard and read, I take | 


th ſtrength of a nation | Sqvrft, 
T3. It notes the ſum of the difference between 
two things compared. 
Meantime he ſtands provided of a Laius, 
More young and vigorous too by twenty ſprings. 
Dryden. 
ler brother Rivers, 
Ere this, lies ſhorter by the head at Pomfret. Rowe, 
By giving the denomination to leſs quantities of 
ſilver h one twentieth, you take from them their 
due. Locke. 
14. It notes co-operation. Es 
By her he had two children at one birth. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
15. For; noting continuance of time. This 
ſenſe 1s not now in uſe. | 
Ferdinand and Iſabella recovered the Kingdom of 
Granada from the Moors ; having been in potleſ- 
Jen thereof by the ſpace of ſeven hundred years. 
| | Bacon, 
16. As ſoon as; not later than; noting time. 
by this, the ſons of Conſtantine which fled, 
Ambrife and Uther, did ripe years attain. Fairy 2 
Hector, by the fifth hour of the ſun, ; 
Will, with a trumpet, 'twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call ſome knight to arms. 
Shakeſpeare, 
e err'd not; for, & this, the heav'nly bands 
Down from a ſky of Jaſper lighted now | 
In paruciſe. | | Milton, 
Theſe have their courſe to finiſh round the earth 
B y morrow ev'ning. Milton's Paradile Loſt. 
The angelick guards aſcended, mute and ſad 
For man : for, of his ſtate iy this they knew. 
; Paradiſe Loft. 
Py chat time a ſiege is carried on two or three 


Jans, Jam altogether loſt and bewildered in it. 


7 ; ; _ ddiſon. 
15 this time, the very foundation was removed. 

: : CES. Sevift. 
By the beginning of the fourth century from the 


building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo far, 


4> to accute and fine the conſuls. 
17. Beſide ; noting patlage. 
Many beautiful places ſtanding along the ſea- 


Swift. 


Hare, make the town appear longer than it is, to | 


3 that ſail Ly it. Addiſon 
13. Beſide ; near to; in preſence; noting 
1 : : tin 
Proximity of place. . 1 1 
80 thou may'ſt ſay, the King lies &y a beggar, if 


Wally. 


B Y 


a beggar dwell near him ; or the church ſtands 7 
thy tabour, if thy tabour ſtand 4y the church. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Here he comes himſelf ; 
Tf he be worth any man's good voice, 
That good man fit down by him. B. Jonſan. 
A ſpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue : by fome, were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton. 

Stay by me; thou art reſolute and faithful; 

I have employment worthy of thy arm. Dryden. 

19. Before himſelf, he: ſelf, or themſelves, it notes 
the abſence of all others. | 

S tring in ſome place, by hime/f, let him tranſ- 
late into Englith his former leſſon. Aicham. 

Solyman reſolved to aſſault the breach, after he 
had, by bim, in a melancholy mood, walked up 
and down in his tent. Anles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

I know not whether he will annex his diſcourſe 
to his appendix, or publith it ) 1%, or at _ : 

oy lc. 

He will imagine, that the king, and his mini- 
ſters, ſat down and made them by themſelves, and 
then ſent them to their allies, to ſign. Sevrft. 
More pleas'd-to keep it, till their friends could 

come, a 
Than eat the ſweeteſt Ly themſelves at home. Pope. 

20. At hand. 

He kept then ſome of the ſpirit by him, to ve- 
rify what he believes. Boyle. 

The merchant is not forced to keep ſo much mo- 
ney “y him, as in other places, where they have 
not ſuch a ſupply. Locke. 

21. It is the ſolemn form of ſwearing. 

His godhead L invoke, ty him I ſwear. Did. 

22. It is uſed in forms of adjuring, or obteſting. 

Which, O! avert {y yon etherial light, 

Which I have loſt for this eternal night; 
Or if, by dearer ties, you may be won, 
By your dead fire, and 4) your living fon. Dryd. 

Now by your joys on earth, your hopes in heav'n, 
O ſpare this great, this good, this aged King! Dryd. 

: O, cruel youth! _ 
By all the pain that wrings my tortur'd ſoul ! 
By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 
O, ceaſe ! at leaſt, once more delude my forrows. 
: Smith. 
2+ It ſignifies ſpecification and particularity. 
Upbraiding heav'n, from whence his lineage 
came, 
And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, 5y name. 
| Dryden. 

24. By proxy of ; noting ſubſtitution. 

The gods were ſaid to feaſt with Ethiopians ; 
that is, they were preſent with them 4y their ſta- 
tues. | Broome. 

25. In the ſame direction with. 

They are alſo ſtriated, or furrowed, by. the 
length, and the fides curiouſly punched, or prick- 
ed. Grow, 

By. adv, 

1. Near: at a ſmall diſtance, | 

And in it lies, the god of fleep ;. 
And, ſnorting , 
We may deſcry 

The monſters of the deep. 

2. Beſide ; paſſing. 

I &'d hear 
The galloping of horſe. Who was't came by * Q 
ES nk Shak: gare. 


Dy yd*n, 


3. In preſence. " 

The ſame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth, 
as from one woman to another, ſo as there was 
no other body y, might have had a betfer grace. 

Sidney, 

I'Il not he 4%, the while; my liege, farew el: 
What will become hereof, there's none can tell. 

. Shakeſpeare, 
There while I ſing, if gentle youth be by, 


f WH ail:r, 

Pris'ners and witneſſes were waiting 35; 
Thefe had been tight to ſwear, and thoſe to die. 
: | 1 - ©. Roſcommon. 
You have put a principle-mto him, ory will 


influence his actions, when you are not by. Locke. 


That tunes my Jute, and winds the ſtrings ſo high. 


- 
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By AND BY. In a ſhort time. BT 
He overtook Amphialus, who had been ſtaid here, 
and by and by called him to fight with him. Sidney. 
The noble knight alighted by and hv, | 
From lofty ſteed, and bad the lady ſtay, 

To ſee what eud of fight ſhould him befall that day, 

15 Spenſ. Fe 

In the temple, by and by, with us, 
Theſe couples ſhall eternally be knit. Shakeſ, 

O how this ſpring of love reſembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day; 

Which now ſhews all the beauty of the ſun, | 

And Ly and Ly a cloud takes all aways - Shak 

Now a ſenſible nan, by and by a fool, and pre- 
ſently a beaſt. Shaksj. Othello, 

By, n. /. {from the prepoſition. | Something 
not the direct and immediate object of regard. 

In this inſtance, there is, upon the by, to be 
noted, the percolation of the verjuice through the 
wood. Wt . Baton. 
This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and 
anon, with a ſheep in private, by the by. 


Hence we may underſtand, to add that upon the 
by, that it is not neceſſary, Boy le. 

So, while my lov'd revenge is full and high, 

I'll give you back your kingdom by the by. Dryd. 

By, in compoſition, implies ſornething out of 
the direct way; and, conſequently, ſome obſcu- 
rity, as a by-road; ſomething irregular, as a Gy 
end; or ſomething collateral, as a by-concernment ; 
or private, as a by-/aw, This compoſition is uſed 
at pleaſure, and will be underſtood by the exam- 
ples following. x EF 

Ry-corFEEnouvset. u. ſ. A coffeehouſe in an 
obſcure place. 

1 afterwards entered a by-ceffeebouſe, tRat ſtood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
with a nonjuror, Addiſon. 

By-coNCERNMENT, . ſ. An affair which is not 
the main buſineſs, 

Our plays, beſides the main deſign, have under- 
plots, or by-concernments, or leſs confiderable per- 
ſons and intrigues, which are carried on with the 
motion of the main plot. Dryden. 

By-DEPENDENCE. . ſ. An appendage; ſome- 


thing accidentally depending on another. 


Theſe, 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded; 
And all the other -d enden ies, 
From chance to chance. Shakeſpeare. 
By-DES1GN. . /. An incidental purpoſe. 
And if ſhe miſs the mouſe-trap lines, 
They'll ſerve for other by-d-/!gns, 
And make an artiſt underſtand, 
To copy out her ſeal or hand; 
Or find void places in the paper, 
To ſteal in ſomething to entrap her. Hudibras, 
BV-EN D. u. ſ. Private intereſt ; ſecret advan- 
tage. 6 | 
All people that worſhip for fear, profit, or ſome 
other -c, fall within the intendment of this fa- 
ble. | DL Eftranyee 
Br-c0xE. adj. [a Scotch word.] Paſt. 
Tell him, you're ſure 
All in Bohemia's well : this ſatisfaction 
The {y-72912 day proclaim'd. Shakeſpeare. 
As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well 
45 5y-r2r-; fo have we of time, which dependeth 
thereupon. EE 3 Grew. 
ByY-1xXTERES 7, n. Intereſt diſtin from that 
of the publick. , 8 
Various factions and parties, all aiming at by! 


Alterbur y. 


good. ; 
By-L. Aw. 1. ſ. : | 8 
By-law: are orders made in court-leets, or court- 
barons, by common atlent, for the goo of thoſe 
that make. them, farther than the publick law 


binds. | ED Cixvel. 
There was alto a law, to reſtrain the by-laws 
ind ordinances of corporations. acme 


In the bexinung of this record is inferted the 
Lay or inftirition ; to which are added two 5y- 


. 
* 


lac, as A comment upon the general law. N 
: 2 * 


LHfrange. | 


r 
d D n 


inter, without any ſincere regard to the public 
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By-MAT TER. n. . Something incidental. 
1 kaew one, that, when he wrote a letter, h. 
would put that which was mot material into the 
pottſcript, as if it had been a H-. Bacon. 
By-NAME. n. . A nick-name; name of re- 
proach, or accidental appellation. | 
Robert, eldeſt fon to the Conquerour, uſed ſhort 
hoſe, and thereupon was 6y-nam:d Court-hoſe, 


and ſhewed firit the uſe of them to the Englith. 


| anden. 

Byv-PASs T. adj. Paſt; a term of the Scotch di- 
alect. | 

Wars, peſtilences, and diſeaſes, have not been 

fewer for theſe three hundred years y , than 


ever they had been ſince we have had records. 


Cheynr. 

By-PATH. n. . A private or obſcure path. 

Heav'n knows, my fon, Y 

By what by-paths, and indirect crouk'd ways, 

1 got this crown. | Shak: ſpeare. 

ByY-RESPECT. . . Private end or view. 

It may be that fome, upon -e, find ſome- 
What friendly uſage in uſance, at ſome of their 
Hands. . Cares. 

The archbiſhops and biſhops, next under the 
king, have the government of the church: be not 
you the mean to prefer any to thoſe places, for any 
by-reſpects, but only for their learning, gravity, and 
worth. Bacon. 

Auguſtus, who was not altogether ſo good as 
he was wife, had ſome 6y-r:/pects in the enacting of 


this law; for to do any thing for nothing, was not 


Þis maxim. Dryden. 

Br-Roan. z. /. An obſcure unfrequented path. 
Through ſlipp'ry by-r9.:d5, dark and deep, 

They often climb, and often creep. Swift. 

ByY-Rood. n. /. A private room within another. 

I pr'ythee, do thou ſtand in ſome &y-reom, while 


p 


| . 


4 


BY W 
I queſtion my puny drawer to what end he gave 
thy ſugar. | Shakeſpeare. 

BY-SYEECH. n. ſ. An incidental or caſual ſpeech, 
not directly relating to the point. 3 

hen they come to allege what word and what 
law they meant, their common ordinary practice 
is to quote by-ſpreches, in ſome hiſtorical narration 
or other, and to ule them as if they were written 
in molt exact form of law. - Hooker . 

BY-STAXDER. #. . A looker on; one uncon- 
cerned. | | 3 

She broke her feathers, and, falling to the 
ground, was taken up by the by-/tanders. L' Eftran, 

The b Hues atked him, why he ran away, his 
bread being weight ? Locke. 

Br-STKEET. u. . An obſcure-ſtreet. 

The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow fit jealouſies and cares; TR 
Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 

He ſceks ? y-jircets, and faves the expenſive coach. 
| (ray. 

By-vrew. u. ſ. Private ſelf-intereſted purpoſe. 

No by-vi:4wv5 of his own ſhall miſlead him. 

. | Atterbury. 

By-wALK. n. ſ. A private walk; not the main. 
rod, FOR 


plots, as diverſions to the main defign, leſt it ſhould 


grow tedious; though they are ſtill naturally 


joined. De yden. 
The chief avenue onght to be the moſt ample 
and noble; but there ſhould be &6y-wwalks, to re- 
tire into lometimes, for eate and refreſhment. 
Broome. 
Br-wav. „. /. A private and obſcure way. 
_ Night ſtealths are commonly driven in 6y-2way;, 


and by blind fords, unuſed of any but ſuch like. 
| | Spenſer on Ireland. 


He moves afterwards in 6y-2y4/&;, or under- | 
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other by-ways he himſelf betook, 7 h 
Where never foot of living wight did tread. Spenſ. 
Wholly abſtain, or wed: thy beauteons Lord 


Allow thee choice of paths; take no bv-way:, 


But gladly welcome what he doth afford; 
Not grudging that thy luſt hath bounds and ſtays. 
: Herbert. 

A ſervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, an 
no other apparent cauſe of eſteem, is commonly 
thought but a &y-zvay to cloſe corruption. Bacon. 
| This is wonderfully diverting to the underſtand- 
ing, thus to receive a precept, as it were, through 
| a by-way, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
whole train after it, Add ſn. 

By-wWEST. n. . Weſtward; to the weſt of. 

Whereupon grew that by-word, uſed by the 
Irith, that they dwelt by-we// the law, which dwelt 
beyond the river of the Barrow. Davies on Ireland, 

Bv-woRD. u. ſ. A ſaying; a proverb. 

Baſhful Henry be depoſed ; whoſe cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. SH. 

I knew a wiſe man, that had it for a by-word, 
when he ſaw men haſten to a concluſion, Stay a 
little, that we may make an end the ſooner. Bacon. 

We are become a by-word among the nations 
for our ridiculous feuds and animoſities. Audiſin. 

It will be his lot often, to look fingular, in 
looſe and licentious times, and to become a - 
word and a reproach, among the men of wit and 
| pleaſure. Atterbury. 

Bvy/ass. #. /. See Bras. 

Every inordinate luſt is a falſe %%, upon men's 
underſtandings, which naturally draws towards 
atheiſm. Tilltſons 

By x, or BER, come immediately from the Sax- 
on, by, bying, i. e. a dwelling, Gibſon, 


ByY/ZANTINE. See BIZANTINE. Byzanine is 
the true orthography, | 


C A B 


The third letter of the alphabet, has 
two ſounds ; one like &, as, call, clock, 
9 craft, coal, companion, cuntiform; the 
other as 5s, as Cajar, wffutun, under. 


It ſounds like & before a, , 4, or a conſonant : 


and like 5, before e, i, and y. 

CAB. n. . oP] A Hebrew meaſure, con- 
taining about three *pints. Engliſh, or the eighteenth 
part of the ephih. 

CABAL. . / [cabalr, Fr. 182 trhdition.) 

1. The ſecret ſcience of the iſcbrew rabbins. 

2. A body of men united in ſome cloſe deſign. 
A ci difters from a party, as few from my. 

She often inter pofed her royal authority, to 


break the cabats which were forming againit her 


tirſt miniſters. 
3. Intrigue; ſomethiag leſs than conſpiracy. 
| When each, by curs'd cab of women, Rrove, 
To Jraw tht indulgent king to partial love. Dry. 
To CaBa'l. v. n. [c:bakr, Fr.] To form cloſe 
2atrigues; to intrigue; to unite in ſmall parties. 
His mournful friends, ſummon'd to take their 
leaves, | 
Are throng'd about his couch, and fit in'council : 
What thoſe ching captains may deſign, 
1 mult prevent, by being firſt in action. Dryden. 
Css T. x. /. | from cabal. One ſkilled in the 
traditions of the Hebrews. | 
Then jove thus {pake : with care and pain 
We for mid this name, renown'd in rhime, 
Not thine, immortal Neufgermain! 
Colt ftudious cc more time, 


Addi ſen. | 


Swift. | 


E. 


A B 
| CanaLtisr —— [from cabal.] Something 


CanalLti's rick. f that has an occult meaning. 


then than it is proper for the world to be acquaint- 
ed wirh. | Addiſon. 
le taught him to repeat two caballiſti & words, 


in pronvuncing of which the whole ſecret conſiſt- 


ed. ©... Spectator, 
CabsLLER. z. f. [from cabal. ] He that en- 
Tages with o:hers in cloſe deſigns; an intriguer. 
Facticus and rich, bold at the council board, 
Zut cautions in the field, he ſhunn'd the ſword; 
A clofe caballer, and tongue=valiant lord. Dry», 
CABALLINE. adj. | catallinss, Lat.] Belonging 
to a horie; as, cataline aloes, or horſe aloes. 
C4 BARET. n. ſ. | French. | A tavern. 
> Suppole this feryant pailing by ſome cabaret, or 
tena's-court, where his comrades were drinking 
or playing, thould ſtay with them, and drink or 
play away kts money. Bramb.ll oagaiiſt Hobbes. 
CA'/BBAGE. n. f. ſcabus, Fr. braſſica, Lat.] A 
plant. 5 
The leaves are large, fleſhy, and of a glaucous 


| 


— 


are ſucceeded by long taper pods, containing ſe- 
Savoy cabbage. Broccoli, The cauliflower. The 
muſk c.eb5age. 
lea-coaſt. Colew23rt. 
 Perfolated wild cahbb.ig', &c. 
Cole cabbuge, and coleworts, are ſoft and demul- 
cent, without any acidity ; the jelly or juice of red 


F 


The letters are cabaulliical, and carry more in 


colour; the flowers conſiſt of four leaves, which | 
veral round acrid ſeeds. The ſpecies are, cabbage. | 
Branching tree cabbyg., from the | 


Perennial Alpine coll. 
Miller. ; 


CAP 


| cabbage, baked in an oven, and mixed with honey; 
is an excellent pectoral. Artuthnut on Alimertss 

To Ca'BBAGE. Y. . Toform a head; as, the 
plants begin to cabbage. _ | 

To CAR BAGE. v. à. [a cant word among tay= 
lors.] To ſteal in cutting clothes. 

Your taylor, inſtead of threads, caobages whole 
yards of cloth. N Arbuthnot, 
Ca'BBAGE TREE. . /. A ſpecies of pain- 


— 


| tree. 


It is very common ia the Caribbes iſlands, 
where it grows to a prodigious height. the leaves 


* which are incloſed, being deprived of the air, are 


plaits for hats, and the young thoots are pickled ; 

but whenever this part is cut out, the trees are 

deſtroyed; nor do they riſe again from the old 

ing near plantations. LESS 

 Ca/nBAGE-WORM. 2. . An infeR. | 
CA'BIN. . ſ. [cabane, Fr. chav, Welch, 3 

cottage. | | 
1. A ſmall room. 

So long in ſecret cabin there he held 

Her captive to his ſenſual defire, ; 

| Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell'd, 

And bore a boy unto a ſavage fire. Spenſer 

2. A ſmall chamber in a ſhip. | 

Give thanks you have lived ſo long, and make 


Miller. 


kD. ET... 


yourſelf ready, in your cabin, for the "Sha 
OE en 


the hour, if it ſo happen. 


of this tree envelope each other, ſo that thoſe 


blanched; which is the part the inhabitants cut for 


roots; ſo that there are very few trees left rem uu- 
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CAB. 


Men may not expect the uſe of many cabins, and 
ſafety at once, in the ſea ſervice. Rul.igh, 
The cheſsboard, we ſay, is in the ſame place it 
was, if it remain in the ſame part of the cats, 
though the ſhip ſails all the while. Lor &. 
2. X cottage, or ſmall houſe. 
Come from marble bow'rs, many times the gay 
harbour of anguith, | 
Unto a filly cabin, though weak, yet ſtronger 
againſt woes. Sidney. 
Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed, 


of flaying off the green ſurface of the ground, to 
cover their cabin, or make up their ditches. Swife. | 


4. A tent, or temporary habitation. 
Some of green boughs their ſlender cabins frame, 


S me lodg'd were Tortoſa's ſtreets about. Fairfax. 
5 | 


CAN. v. n. [from the noun. ] To live in a 
cabin. | | 
1'!l make you feed on berries and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and ſuck the goat, 
And cali in a cave. Shakeſpeare. 
To Ca/yINn. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 
Fleance is 'icap'd, I had elle been perfect; 
As broad and gen'ral as the cating air; 
But now I'm cabin d, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in, 
To ſaucy doubts and fear. Shakeſpeare. 
CIF ED. adj, [from cabin.] Belonging to a 
cabin. 
The nice morn, on the Indian ſteep, 
From her cabin'd loophole peep. 
CA'BINET. a. /. [cabin:t, Fr.] 
1. A cloſet; a ſmall room. 
At both corners of the farther ſide, let there be 
two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly 


AM ilton. 


| hanged, glazed with cryſtalline glaſs, and a rich 


cupola in the midſt, and all other elegancy that 
may be thought on. Baccn. 

2. A hut or ſmall houſe. 

Hearken a while in thy green cal inet, 

The lawrel ſong of careful Colinet. Spenſer. 

3. A private room in which conſultations are 
held. 

You began in the cabinet what you afterwards 
practiſed in the camp. | Dryden. 

4. A ſet of boxes or drawers for curioſities; a 
private hox. | Z 

Who ſees a ſoul in ſuch a body ſet, 
Might love the treaſure for the cabinet. B. Jonſon. 
in vain the workman ſhew'd his wit, 
With rings and hinges ccunterfeit, 
Jo make it ſeem, in this diſguiſe, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Sufi. 
5. Any place in which things of value are hid- 
Cen, | 

Thy breaſt hath ever been the cabinet, 

Were I have lock'd my ſecrets. Denham. 

We cannot diſcourſe of the ſecret, but by de- 
{-ribing our duty; but ſo much duty muſt needs 
oper, a cabinet of myſteries. Taylor. 

CAaA'BINET=COUNCIL. 2. f. | 

1. A council held in a private manner, with 
unuſual privacy and confidence. 

_ The 4.ftrine of Italy, and practice of France, 
um tome Kings times, hath iatroduced cabinet-coun- 
cilli. Bacon. 

2. A ſelect number of privy counſellors ſup- 
poſed to be particularly truſted. 7 

From the higheſt to the loweſt it is univerſally 
read; from the catinet-counci/to the nurſery. 

Gay to Swift. 


Ca/niNET-MAKER. . from cabinet and 


make. ] One that makes ſmall nice drawers or boxes. 


The root of an old white thorn will make very 
fine boxes :uid combs ; ſo that they would be of 
great uſe for the cabinet-makers, as well as the tur- 
ners, and others. Mortimer. 

CVE. u. f. [cabl, Welch; cabel, Dutch. 
The great rope of a ſhip to which the anchor is 
faſtened. | 

What though the maſt be now blown over- 

board 


Dh | 
The cab/; broke, the holding anchor loſt, 


And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood, 
Yet lives our pilot ſtill? Shakeſpeare. 
The length of the cable is the life of the ſhip in 


CAP 


ſo many ben dings and waves, as the Thip, riding 
at that length, is not able to ſtretch it; and no- 
thing breaks that is not ſtretched. Raleigh. 
The cal1-; crack, the ſailors fearful cries 
Aſcend ; and ſabte night involves the ſkies. Dry. 
Cx/surNSs. u. J. Small ropes uſed in ſhips. Dice. 
Ca/cao. See CHocoLATE NUT. | 
Cackxr/cTtcal.} adj. 12 cach-xy.] Having 
Cacnr'crICK, J an ill habit of body; ſhow- 


ing an ill habit. 


ö 


þ 


all extremities; and the reaſon is, becauſe it makes 


[ities of a dead carcafs. 


Young and fiorid blood, rather than vapid and 
cache&ical, Arbuthnot on Air, 
The crude chyle ſwims in the blood, and ap- 
perrs as milk in the blood, of ſome pertons who 
are cacheftic. - Ihyr. 
CACHEX V. . ſ. [xe gee” A general word 
to expreſs a great variety of ſymptoms ; moſt 
commonty it denotes ſuch a diſtemperature of the 


tumours, as hinders nutrition, and weakens the 


vital and animal functions, proceeding from weak- 
neſs of the fibres, and an abuſe of the non-natu- 
rals, and often from ſevere and acute diſtempers. 

{Art uthnot on Diet. 

Can oN. . . [cachinnatio, Lat. I A 
loud laughter. De. 

CA'CKEKXEL. u. ſ. A fiſh, ſaid to make thoſe 
who eat it laxative. 

To CA'CK LE. v. u. [achel-n, Dutch.) 

1. To make a noiſe as a gooſe. 

The nightingale, if the ſhould fing by day, 
When every gogſe is cack/ing, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. Shak«ſpeare. 

Or rob the Roman geeſe of all their glories, 
And fave the ſtate, by cact ling to the tories. Pope. 

2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noife of a hen. 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woful caching cry, with horrour heard, 

Of thoſe diſtracted damſels in the yard. Dryden. 

3. To laugh; to giggle. 

Nic. grinned, cactled, and laughed, till he was 
like to kill himſelf, and fell a friſking and danc- 
ing about the room. Arbuthnot. 

CA RUE. #. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a gooſe or fowl. 

The filver goofe before the ſhining gate 
There flew, and by her cack, ſav'd the ſtate. Dry. 

2. To talk idly. 

CyckittR. nf. [from cackle. | 

1. A fowl that cackles. 

2. A teltale; a tatler. ._ 

Ca coc hv MA. adj. [from cacochymy. | 

Cacocuyy/MICk. | Having the humours 
corrupted. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only caco- 


chymick, to clarify his blood with a laxative. 


Harvey on Conſumptions. 

If the body be cacochymical, the tumours are apt 
to degenerate into very venomous and malignant 
abſceſſes. Wiſeman. 

The ancient writers diſtinguiſhed putrid fevers, 
by putrefaction of blood, choler, melancholy, 
and phlegm ; and this is to be explained by an ef- 
ferveſcence happening in a particular carachynucal 
blood. | Floyer on the Humours. 

CACOCHY'MY. ». /. [waxzxuuie.| A depra- 
vation of the humours from a ſound ſtate, to what 
the phyſicians call by a general name of a cacochymy. 
Spots, and diſcolourations of the ſkin, are ſigns 
of weak fibres; for the lateral veſſels, which le 
out of the road of circulation, let grofs humours 
paſs, which could not, if the veſſels had their 
due degree of ſtricture. Avrbuthnot an Alim:zts. 

Strong beer, a liquor that attributes the half of 
its ill qualities to the hops, conſiſting of an acri- 
monous fiery nature, ſets the blood, upon the 
leaſt caco-hymy, into an orgaſmus. Harv-y. 

Caco'PHONY. 2. . [xcx>puric.] A bad ſound of 
words. 

Theſe things ſhall lie by, till you come to carp 
at them, and alter rhimes, grammar, -triplets, 
and cacofhorics of all kinds. Pope to Swift. 

To Cact'MINATE. v. a. [ cacumin), Lat.] To 
wake ſharp or pyramidal. ' Dien 

Cana'vEROUS. adj, [cadaver, Lat.] Having 
the appearance of a dead carcaſs; haying the qua- 
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1 In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, 


who livingly are cod:v: row, for fear of any out- 
ward pollution whoſe temper pollutes thewſelves. 
Brown; Falgar Errors. 
The urine, long detained in the bladder, as 
well as glaſs, will grow Ted, foetid, caduveros, 
and alkaline. The caſe is the ſame with the ſtag- 
nant witers of hydropical perſons. 
Alumi on Alimentss 
Cx/nnrs. a. ſ. [This word is uſed in Erfe for 
the variegated cloaths of the Highlanders. ] 
I, A kind of tape or ribbon. 
He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rain- 
bow); inkles, caddiſes cambricks, lawns; why, 
he ſings them over as if they were gods and god- 
deiles. Sate Pea! 0. 
2. A kind of worm or grub found in a cate of 
ſtraw, | 
He loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod. 
worm, or caddis; and theſe make the trout bold 
and luſty. alias t Angler. 
Capt. . f. by is deduced, by Ski.nr, from ca- 
dhe, Fr. an old word, which ſignifies to breed 
up tenderly.] Tame; ſoft; delicate; as, a cade 
lamb, a lamb bred at home. 
To Cap k. v. a. | from the noun.] To breed up 


in ſoftneſs. 


Cape. n. ſ. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. | 
We John Cade, fo termed of our ſuppoſed fa- 
ther. Or rather of ſtealing a cad: of herrings. 
Shateſpeare.. 

Soon as thy liquor from the narrow cells 
Of cloſe preſs'd huſks is freed, thou mutt refrain 
Thy thirſty ſoul : let none perſuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholeſome, undigeſted cad:s. 

| Philipss. 


Carr won dt. #. ſ. The ſame with caddis,” 
CADENCE. 
Calne — *%-£ [ cadence, Fr.] 
1. Fall; ſtate of finking ; decline. 
Now was the tun in weftern cadence low 
From noon ; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 
To fan the earth, now wak'd. Mitten, 
2. The fall of the voice; ſometimes the gene-- 
ral modulation of the voice. FER; 
The fliding, in the cloſe or cad:n'e, hath an 


agreement with the figure in rhetorick, which 
they call prater expretatum; for there is a pleaſure 


even in being deceived; Bacen. 
There be words not made with Tungs, 

Sententious ſhow'rs! O! let them fall, 

Their cadence is rhetorical. Craft av. 


3. The flow of verſes, or periods. 

The words, the verſification, and all the other 
elegancies of ſound, as cadences, and turns of words: 
upon the thought, perform exactly the ſame office 
both in dramatic and epick. poetry. Vryd n. 

The cadency of one line muſt be a rule to that of 
the next; as the ſound of the former muſt fſlide 
gently into that which follows. Dryden. 

4. The tone or ſound. 

Hollow rocks retain 
The found of bluſt'ring winds, which all night 
long : 
Had rous'd the ſea, now with hoarſe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men, o'erwatch'd. Milton. 

He hath aconfuſed remembrance of words fince 
he left the univerſity: he hath loſt half their 
meaning, and puts them together with no regard, 
except to their cadi nce. | Swift. 

5. In horfemanſhip. 
| * Cadence is an equal meaſure or proportion, Which 
a horſe obſerves in all his motions, when he is 
thoroughly managed. Farrier's Dict. 

Ca/DExT. adj. [cad:ni, Lat.] Falhng down. 

Cave'T. n. ſ. [cadet, Fr.] 

1. The younger brother. 

2. The youngett brother. | 

Joſeph was the youngeſt of the twelve, and 
David the eleventh fon, and the cadet of jeſſe. 
| Prown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. A voluntier in the army, who ſerves in ex- 
pectation of a cormmiſſion. 

Ca'vew. n. ſ. A ſtraw worm. See Cann1s, 


5 
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CD ER. 2. g. [from cadge, or cage, a A,. 
| | A trucks 


AI 
A huckſter; one who brings butter, eggs, and 
- poultry, from the country to market. 
C1 Ul. n. J. A magiſtrate among the Turks, | May ſeem as thy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 
whote office ſeems nearly to anſwer to that of a| As Angelo. | „ * Shakeſpcare. 


juſtice of peace. The wretched cartrf}, all alone, 
CADILLACK. . ſ. A fort of pear. As he believ'd, began to moan, 


CAL t. 

* - + : \ . 0 f N 
»Tis not impoſlibte | ; wh Much rather I ſhall chuſe RE. 
| But one, the wicked'ſt ci on the ground To live the pooreſt in my tribe, than richeſt, 
And be in that calamitous priſon left. iir, | 

In this fad and ca/anitoys condition, deliverance 
from an oppreiſour would have even revived them. 

2 5 : South, 

CAHAMITousx ESS. n. /. [from calumituc... 


CÆCLAsS. n. .. ¶ Lat.] A wind from the north- | And tell his ſtory to himſelf. Hidibras. : 
eaſt. CAKE. ». ſ. cus, Teutonick.] | Miſery ; diſtrefs. | | : 
; Now, from the north 1. A kind of delicate bread. CALAMITY, ». /. [calamitas, Lat.] | 


1. Misfortune ; cauſe of miſery ; diſtreſs. 


You muſt be ſeeing chriſtnings ! do you look 
Another ill accident is drought, and the ſpind- 


for ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals? Shakef. 
My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reſt, ling of the corn, which with us is rare, but in 
Out of hope of all, but my thare of the feaſt. hotter countries common ; inſomuch as the word 
| Shak jſpeare, calumity was firſt, derived from catamis, when the 


. Boreas and Cicias and Argeſtes loud 
And Thraſcias rend the woods, and ſeas upturn.l 
| Milton. 


"Cxsa/ntav. See CESARIAx. 
CASU'RY. n. ſ. ¶ Lat.] A figure in poetry, by 


1 which a ſhort ſyllable after a complete foot is] The diſmal day was come, the prieſts prepare | corn could not get out of the ſtalk. Duca. 
1 made long. | Their leaven'd cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dry. 2. Miſery ; diſtreſs. | 
1 CAFTAN. n. ſ. [ Perſick.] A Perſian or Turkiſh] 2. Any thing of a form rather flat than high 3 | This infinite ca/amity ſhall cauſe 


by which it is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from a loaf. | To human life, aud houſhold peace confound, 
There is a cake that groweth upon the fide of a | Million. 
dead tree, that hath gotten no name, but it is large From adverſe ſhores in ſafety let her hear 
and of a cheſnut colour, and hard and pithy. Foreign calamity, and diſtant war ; 
Bacen's Natural [1iflory, | Of Which, great heay'n, let her no portion bent. 
3. Concreted matter; coagulated matter. : . Pries. 
Then when the fleecy ſkies new cloath the | C.LLAMUS, . . [Lat.] A fort of reed or 
ſweet- ſcented wood, mentioned in {cripture wrt! 


veſt or garment. 

CA. n. /. A barrel or wooden veſſel, contain- 
ing four or five gallons. Sometimes &-g. 

CAGE. u. f. [ cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.] 

1. An incloſure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds are kept, | 

See whether a cage can pleaſe a bird? or whe- 


ther a dog grow not fiercer with tying? Sidney. wood, 

He taught me how to know a man in love; in| And cas of ruſtling ice come rolling down the | the other ingredients. of the ſacred periumes. It 
which cage of ruſhes, I am ſure, you are not a # flvod; ._ Dryden. is a knotty root, reddiſh without, and white with- 
pritoner. : : Shakeſpeare. To CAK E. v. n. [from the noun. | To harden, in, which puts forth long and narrow 1c es, aud 


Though flaves, like birds that ſing not in a cage, | as dough in the oven. | brought from the Indies. Ihe prophets ſpeak of 
They loſt their genius, and poetick rage ; This burning matter, as it ſunk very leiſurely, it as a foreign commodity of great value. Ihete 
Homers again and Pindars may be found, had time to cake together, and form the bottom, | ſweet reeds have no ſniell when they are green, 
Aud his great actions with their numbers crown'd. | which covers the mouth of that dreadful vault j but when they are dry only. Their form vitiers 

Waller. ] that lies underneath it. Addiſin en Italy.] not from other reeds, and their ſmell is perceived | 
This is that very Mab, upon entering the marſhes. Calne, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night Take thou alſo unto thee principal fpices of 
And ev'ry flagrant flow'r, and od'rous green, And cules the elflocks in foul Quttiſh hairs. Shak, | pure myrrh, of tweet cinnamon, and of ſweet 
Were ſorted well, with lumps of amber laid be- He rins'd the wound, calamus. | : Bad, XXX. 23. 
tween. Dryden.j And waſh'd away the ſtrings and clotted blood, CALs H n. ſ. [calechr, Fr.] A ſmall carriage of 
A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering | That cat d within. | Adcdiſcn. | pleaſure. : 
his garment, a beaſt, bird, or fiſh, by the cage, Caltana'sn Ter. 3 | Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that us'd to flaſh 5 
or court- yard, or ciſtern, wherein it was kept. It hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf, divided | The vig'rous fteeds, that drew his lord's . 
| Watts en the Mind. at the brim into ſeveral parts; from whoſe cup | Klug. 

The reaſon why ſo few marriages are happy, is, | riſes the pointal, in the hinder part of the flower ; | The ancients uſed caliſſes, the figures of ſeveral 
becauſe young ladies ſpend their time in making | which afterwards becomes a fleſhy fruit, haz ing | of them being to be ſeen on ancient monuments. 
nets, not in making cages. Swift. | an hard thell. They riſe to the height of twenty- | They are very ſimple, light, and drove by the 

2. A place for wild beaſts, incloſed with palli- | five or thirty feet in the Weſt Indies, where | traveller himſelf. . Arbatlnat en Conte 
ſadoes. | they grow naturally. The ſhells are uſed by the CMLCEATED. ad}. [ calocativs Lat.] Shod; fitted 


And parrots, imitating human tongues, 
And ſinging birds in ſilver cages hung; 


. r * 


nnen. 


ee 


3. A priſon for petty malefactors. 
To CAGE. v. a. [from the nown.}] To incloſe in 


negroes for cups, as alſo for making inſtruments 
of muſic, by making a hole in the thell, and put- 
ting in ſmall ſtones, with which they make a fort 


with ſhoes. f 
CALCEDO'NIUS, u. ſ. [Lat.] A kind of pre- 


cious ſtone. 


à cage. i 
| He ſwoln, and pamper'd with high fare, 
81 . Sits down, and ſnerts, cag'd in his batket-chair. 


ot rattle. Mille, | Calcedenius is of the agate kind, and of a miſty 


Catany/xco. s. . ſa ward derived, probably | grey, clouded with blue, or with purple. 
Woodzvard on Is. 


N | Deng. by ſome accident, from calaminns, Lat. which, F 

| CAPFITAN. x. /. The American name of a cro-{ in the middle ages, fignifiel a hat.] A kind of | 75 Ca't.ceinaitr. See ToCALCINE, _ 
| codile. woolien ſtutf. h ; In hardening, by baking without melting, the 
i To CAJO'LE. v. a. ſcageol/:r, Fr.] To flatter; ] He was of a bulk and ſtature larger than ordi- | heat hath theſe degrees; firſt, it indurateth, 
to ſooth; to cout: alow word. | 2 nary, had a red coat, flung open to ſhew a calz- | then maketh fragile, and, laſtly, it doth cn. rye. 
Though he, tis no mean part cf civil manc) Ni ſtcoat. Tatler. | Bacon s Natural I Fe 
- State prudence, to cajol the devil. Tluditras. CyiLaxixt, or Lapis Calaminaris, n. .. A kind of CAL iNN HORN. . ſ. | from calcine, calcin dien, Ir. . 
; The one attronts him, while the other caj:| foſlile bituminous earth, which, being mixed with | Such a management of bodies by fire, as renders 
| and pities him; takes up his quarrel, ſhakes his | copper, changes it into brats. | them reducible to powder; wherefore it is called 
We muſt not omit thoſe, which though not of ſo | chymical pulyerization. Ihis is the next degree 


head at it, clafps his hand upon his breaft, and 
EH ange. much beauty, vet are of greater uſe, vis. load- | of the power of fire beyond that of fuſion ; for 
ſtones, wheiſtone of all Kinds, limeRones, c2/a- | when fuſion 15 longer continued, not only the 

Ry mer. mine, or lupus calumin ii. Ls ke. more ſubtile particles of the body itſelf fly ol, 
CLAN NT. 4. J Ccalamintha, Lat.] The name | but the particles of fire likewiſe inſinuate them: 

of à plant. ſelves in ſuch . multitudes, and are fo blended 
| CaL»viToOvs. adi. [ calamitoſus, Lat.] through its whole ſubſtance, that the ey ' 
1. Miſerable ; involved in diſtreſs ; oppreſſed firſt cauſed by the fire, can no longer ſubſu 5 
r. A cheſt of bombs or powder, laid in the with infelicity; unhappy; wretched : applied to From this union ariſes a third kind of bud), 
nemy's way, to be fired at their approach. - men. ; | which, being very porous and brittle, bs n 
2. A wooden cate in which the piers of bridges This is a gracious proviſion God Almighty hath | reduced to powder; tor, the fire having penetrated 
are built within the water. | made in favour of the neceſſitous and calamirys : | every Where into the pores of the body, the por” 
Carin. n. . eite, Ital. a ſiaxe; whence | the fittue of ſome, in this life, being fo extremely | ticles are both hindered from mutual Contracts 

| | wt came to ſignify a bad man, with fome implica- | wretched and deplorable, if compared with others. | and. divided into minute atoms. 3 
tian os meanneſs; as Aude in Engliſh, and Cilamy, | Divers reſidences of bodies are thrown av ay's = 
: in Latin; fo certainly does flavery dc troy virtue. * Full 'of miſery - diſtreſsfu! : applied to ex- | as ſoon as the diſtillation or calcination of the boch F 

| | N 0 that vieldeth them is ended. Annes 


then proteſts and proteſts. 

N My tongue that wanted to cle 
, T try'd, but not a word would troll. 
| Cajo'ier. A. . | from caj{e.j A flatterer; a 
j 44 heedier, | 

. Caf LERY. n. . cajoles ie, Fr. | Flattery. 

; 

C 


CAISSON. n. J. [ French. 


1 Har d , . rue c Cor Ne RET Flomn. \ tere Crcumitances, | 2 WW 
HE A fiave and a ſcoundrel are ſignified bv the Wat coma; effects the air of this. city This may be affected, but not without 3 OR + 
i feme words in many language.) A mean villain: | wrought upon us the laſt year, you may read in n, or reducing it by art ard a lubtile a 2 3 
UE. 2 geſpicable knave: it often umplics a m:xture of | my diicourſe of the plague. Harty an Conſumpliims. | = Brown's Fulg . a 7 
VE . wickednefs and miſery. | Strict neceſſity a Clerc AT OR. u. f, [from call inatt. ] A vere 3 
1 Vile co77rff, valſal of dread and deſpair, Subduee me, and c:/2mitous conſtraint |! uſed in calcination. : : FI Has 3 
1 ; Unwo:thy of the common breathed air; Leit on my head both fin-and puniſhment, ToCALCINE. [v. a. colcin-r, Fr. from _—_ 8 + 
KEE | Why J:vct thou, dead dog, a longer day, However injupportable, be all 1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable ts {2 
| And doſt not unto death thy ſelf prepare? Spenſer. | Devolv'd. : Aſilton.] ſtance. See CALCINA TION. * The 28 


CAL 


The ſolids ſeem to be earth, bound together } 


with ſome oil; for if a bone be ca/cinzd, ſo as the 

leaſt force will crumble it, being emerſcd in oil, 

it will grow firm again. 
2. To burn up. 
Firy diſputes that union have calcin'd, 

Almoſt as many minds as men we find. Denham. 
7, CaLe NE. v. n, To become a calx by hear. 
This chryſtal is a pellucid fiſſile ſtone, clear as 

water, and without colour, -enduring a red heat 

without loſing its tranſparency, and, in a very 
ſtrong heat, ca/cin'ng without fuſion, 
Newton's Optic łs. 

D CALCULATE. 2. a. [colculer, Fr. from 

calculus, Lat. a little ſtone or bead, uſed in opera- 

tions of numbers. 
1. To compute; to reckon : as, he calculates 


bis expences. 


2. To compute the ſituation of the planets at 


any certain time. 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me, that by water I ſhould die. 
: Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſts, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate, 


Why all thoſe things change from their ordinance? | 


Shab-fprare. 
Who were there then in the world, to obſerve 
the births of thoſe firſt men, and clculutè their na- 
tivities, as they ſprawled out of ditches * Henley. 
2. Toadjuſt ; to project for any certain end. 
The reaſonableneſs of religion clearly appears, 
as it tends ſo directly to the happineſs of men, and 
is, upon all accounts, calculated for our benefit. 
1 | T!lmſon. 
To C\/LCULATE. v. #, To make a computa- 
tion. a 
Catcur rox. 2. from calculate. 
1. A practice or manner of reckoning ; the art 
of numbering. N 
Cypher, that great friend to calculation; or rather, 
which changeth ca/cu/ati:n into eaſy computation. 
Holder on "ime, 
2. A reckoning; the reſult of arithmetical 
Operation, : Ps 
If then their calcalution be true, for ſo they reck- 
on. | Hooker. 
Being different from calculations of the ancients, 
their obſervations confirm not ours, | 
| . Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
Carcursror. n. ſ. [from caiculate.] A com- 
Puter; a reckoner. 
_ CyLeuvLarory. adj, [from calculate, ] Belong - 
ug to calculation. 7 
CyLoevL?, u. f. [calculus, Lat.] Reckoning; 
compute : obſolete. 
The general calcu):, which was made in the laſt 
perambulation, exceeded eight millions. 
Hoꝛucl's Vocal Foreſt. 
CLevtosx. 3 [ from caiculas, Lat.] Stony; 


Cy'ictrovs. f gritty. | | 
The volatile ſalt of urine will coagulate ſprits of 
Wine; and thus, perhaps, the ſtones, or clenlhſe 
concretions in the kidney or bladder, may be pro- 
duced. Brmon's V, ulgar Erroars. 


I tave found, by opening the kidneys of a cal- | 


culeus perſon, that the ſtone is formed earlier than 
I have ſuggeſted. Sharp. 

(HUS. 1. .. [ Latin.) The ſtone in the 
bladder, 


Ca'lLnROY, 3. f. [chauldrin, Fr. from calidus, | 


Lat.] A pot; a boiler; a kettle. 
In the midſt of all 
There placed was a aldi wide and tall, 


Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Q. 
Some ſtrip the ſkin, ſome portion out the ſpoil: | 


| The mbs, yet trembling, in the ca/drons boil 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. 

Dr yden's Arid. 
In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like 

A vatt calcdron, filled with glowing and melted mat- 


ter, which as it boiled over in any part, ran down | 


the ſides of the mountain. Addiſon. 
CALECHE, The fame with Car as". 
CalteacTION. 2. .. from cal:facicy Lat.] 


Arbuthnt en Aliments. | 


C Al. 


2. The ſtate of being heated. 

CaLEra'cTiIVe. ad. [from call ſuch, Lat.] 
That which makes any thing hot; heating. 

Cal.Era'cToRY, adj, [from call fucis, Lat.) 
That which heats. 

To CA'LEFY. v. . [ca/:f9, Lat.] To grow hot; 
to be heated. He» 

Cryſtal will ca/efy unto electricity; that is, a 
power to attract ſtraws, or light bodies, and con- 
vert the needle, freely placed. Brown's Vulg, Err. 

To CA'LEFY. v. a. To make hot. 

CWLENDAR. 2. f. C cal ndarium, J. at.] A regiſ- 
ter of the year, in which the months and ſtated 
times, are marked, as feſtivals and holidays. 

What hath this day de ſerv'd? what hath it 
done, | | 

That it in golden letters ſhould be ſet 

Among the high tides, in the cal-ndar ? 

Shakeſprare's King Fohn. 

We compute from cal ndurs differing from one 
another ; the compute of the one anticipating that 
of the other. Brun, 

Curs'd be the day when firſt I did appear; 

Let it be blotted from the calondar, 

Leſt it pollute the month Dryd n's Fablcs. 

To CA\LENDER. v. a. | celindrer, Fr. Stina. | 
To dreſs cloth ; to lay the nap of cloth ſmooth. 

Co/LENDER.: . . [from the verb.] A hot 
preſs; a preſs in which clothiers ſmocth their 
cloth. 

CALENDERER. nf. [from cal nder. ] The perſon 
who calenders. 

CyLENDs. . ſ. Ccalinde, Lat. It has no ſngu- 
bar.] The firſt day of every month among the 


Romans. | 
Cx'LENTURE. u. . [from caleo, Lat.] A diſ- 


throw themſelves into it. Quincy 
Aud for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caſt into a cal nν,ꝭů. 
So, by a cal:nture miſled, 
The mariner with rapture ſees, 
On the ſmooth ocean's azure bed, 
Enamell'd fields, and verdant trees ; 
With eag-r haſte, he longs to rove 
In that fantaſtic ſcene, and thinks 
It muſt be ſome nchanted grove ; 
And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swift. 
Care. u. ſ. calves in the plural. | cealp, Saxon; 
kalf, Dutch. 
1. The young of a cow. 


ſo the fawn, and ſo the calf. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Acoſta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called con- 
dore, which will Kill and eat up a whole calf at a 


time. ulkin;, 
Ah! Blouzelind, IL love thee more by half 


_—_— 


calf. Gay. 
2. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hoſea, ſig- 
nify ſacrifies of praiſe and prayers, which the cap- 
tives of Babylon addreſſed to God, being no longer 
in a condition to offer ſacrifices in his temple. 
| Calinei. 
Turn to the Lord, and ſay unto him, Take 
away alt iniquity, and receive us graciouſly : fo 
will we render the calvrs of our lips. Hoſea, xiv. 2. 
3- By way of contempt and reproach applied to 
a human being; a dolt ; a ſtupid wretch. | 
N When a child haps to be got, 
That after proves an ideot; 
When folk perceive it thriveth not, 
Same filly doating brainleſs calf, 
That underſtands things by the half, 
Says, that the fairy left the oaf, 
And took away the other. Drayton's Nym. 
4. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the leg. 
Dea, Dutch.) 
, Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, 
„ And all her calf into a gouty ſmall. Sucking. 
The calf of that leg bliſtered. Wiſcman's Sus ges y. 
CLR ER. nf. [calibre, Fr.] The bore; the 
diameter of the barrel of a gun; the diameter of a 


bullet. 


2. The act of heating any thing | 
| ö 


temper peculiar to ſailors in hot climates; wherein | 
they imagine the ſea to be green fields, and will | 


D.:nham. | 


The colt hath about four years of growth ; and | 


Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n | 


CAL 
There is a natural analogy between the ablution 


of the body and the purification of the ſoul ; be- 


tween eating the holy bread and drinking the ſa- 
cred calic:, and a participation of the body and 
blood of Chriſt. Taylor. 

Ca'Lico. n. f. [from Calicut in India.] An In- 
dian ſtuff made of cotton ; ſometimes ſtained with 
gay and beautiful colours. 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicces, 
when the fineſt are in ſilks. Addiſon's Spectatzr. 

CID. adj. [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burning; 
fervent. | 2 ; 

CLibirv. n. /. [from calid.] Heat. | 

Ice will diſſolve in any way of heat; for it will 
diff Ive with fire, it will colliquate in water, or 
warm oil; nor doth it only ſubmit into an actual 
heat, but not endure the potential calidity of many 
waters. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca'LiF. n. /. [ khalifa, Arab. an heir or ſuc- 

or by ceſlor.] A title aſſumed. by the 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet among the Saracens, who 
were veſted with abſolute power in affairs both 
religious and civil. 

CaLitica TION. =; calign, Lat. to be 
dark.] Darkneſs ; cloudineſs, - 

Inſtead of a diminution, or imperfect viſion, in 
the mole, we affirm an abolition, or total priva- 
tion; inſtead of caligution, or dimneſs, we con- 
clude a cecity, or b indneſs. _ Brown. 

CaLI1G1NOUS. adj. | caligimſus, Lat.] Obſcure : 
dim; full of darkneſs, DR ; 

C/L1G1N0USNESS. u. f. [from caliginous.] Darke 
neſs; obſcurity. 

Ca'LIGRAPHY, u. J. [xvygaſica.] Beautiful 
writing. 

This language is incapable of caligrapby. 
; rideaux. 

CMH ERS. See CALLIPERS, 

Ca'L1veR. 1. /. [from caliber. ] A handgun; a 
harquebuſe ; an old muſket. ; 

Come, manage me your calivcr. 
. . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

CLI. n. ſ. [Latin.] A cup: a word uſed in 
Lotany ; as, the calix of a flower. TED 

To CALK. v. a. | from calage, Fr. hemp, with 
which leaks are ſtopped ; or from cæle, Sax. the 
keel. S{mmner.] To ſtop the leaks of a ſhip. 

There is a great errour committed in the man- 
ner of calling his majeſty's ſhips; which being, 
done with rotten oakum, is the cauſe they are 
leaky. Raleigh's Eſſays, 

So here ſome pick out bullets from the fide ; 

Some drive old oakum. through each ſeam and 

and rift ; N 
Their left-hand does the calting iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. 
rydens 
f CWwL.KER. n. /. [from calt.] The workman that 
ſtops the leaks of a ſhip. | - 

The ancients of Gebal, and the wiſe men there- 
of, were in thee thy calters; all the ſhips of the 
ſea, with their mariners, were in thee to occupy 
thy meschandize. Ezek. xxvii. 9. 

C KS. a. . A term in painting, uſed where 
the backſide is covered with black lead, or red 
chalk, and the lines traced through on a waxed 
plate, wall, or other matter, by paſſing lightly 
over each ſtroke of the deſign with a point, which 
leaves an impreſſion of the colour on the plate. or 
wall. Chambers, 
7 CALL. v. a. [calo, Lat. kaider, Daniſh. ] 

1. To name, to denominate. 

And God called the light day, and the darkneſs 
he called night. | | Gen. i. 5. 

2. To ſummon, or invite, to or from any place, 
thing, or perſon. 

It is often uſed with local particles; as, 2p, 
daun, in, oe, off. 

Be not amazed, call all your ſenſes to you, de- 
fend my reputation, or bid fare wel to your good 
life for ever. Shakeſpecrc. 


called him ? Shakefpeare's King Lear, 
Are you cal”d forth from out a world of men, 

To flay the innocent? Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Lodronius, that famous captain, was called wy 


CicB. n J. [cilixy Lat.] A cup; a chalice. 


„ 


Why came not the ſlave back to me when I | 
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dours of piety, or to ſummon into the church. 


CAL 


and told by his ſervants, that the general was fled. 
Kimlles's Hiſtory. 
Or call u him that left half told 
The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold. e 
Drunkenneſs ca/ls off the watchmen from their 
towers; and then evils proceed from a looſe 
heart, and an untied tongue. Taylor's Holy Living. 
The ſoul makes uſe of her memory, to call to 
mind what the is to treat of. 
Duppa's Rules to Deviation. 
Such fine employments our whole days divide, 
The ſalutations of the morning tide 
Call up the ſun ; thoſe ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, here the lawyers bawl. 
Dryd.n. 
Then, by conſent, abſtain from further ſpoils, 


Cal! off the dogs, and gather up the ſpoils. -{ddijon. | 


By the pleaſures of the imagination or fancy, 1 
mean ſuch as ariſe from viſible objects, when we 
call up their ideas into our minds by paintings, 
Katues, or deſcriptions. Addiſon's Spectalor. 

Why doſt thou cal my ſorrows up afreſh ! 

My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 

Addiſon's Cato. 

I am called f from public diſſertations, by a do- 
meſtic affair of great importance. Tatler. 

Aſchylus has a tragedy entitled Perſce, in which 
the ſhade of Darius is called up. Broome on the Odyſſ. 

The paſſions ca// aw ry the thoughts, with inceſ- 
fant imp tunity, toward the object that excited 
them. Watts. 

3. To convoke ; to ſummon together. 

Now ca// we our high court of parliament. 
Shakeſpeare, 

The king being informed of much that had 
paſſed that night, ſent to the lord mayor to 
call a common council immediately. Clarendon, 

4. To ſummon judicially. 

The king had ſent for the earl to return home, 
where he ould be cad to account for all his 
miſcarriages. Clarendin. 

Once a day, eſpecially in the early years of life 
and ſtudy, c vourſelves to an account, what new 
ideas, what e propoſition or truth, you have 


gained. Mutts. roll. 


5. To ſummon by command. 
In that day did the Lord God of noſts call to 


weeping, and to mourning, and to baldneſs, and | me: ning probably roſe from the cuſtom of de- 
Iſaiah xxii. 12, | noting one's preſence at the door by a ca//; but 
6. In the theological ſenſe, to inſpire with ar- | it is now uſed with great latitude. This ſenſe i 1s 
well enough preſerved by the particles oz or at; | 
Paul, a ſervant of Jefus Chriſt, ca!/- to be an | but it is for gotten, and the expreſſion made bar- 
wks = by in. 


to girding with ſackcloth. 


apoſtle, ſeparated unto the goſpel of God. 
Romans i. 1. 
7. To invoke; to appeal to. | 
I ca!/ God for a record upon my ſoul, that, to 
ſpare you, I came not as yet unto Corinth. 
2 Cor. i. 23. 
8. To appeal to. 


deſigns, with inconvenient objections in law, the 


authority of the lord Mancheſter, who had trod poſſible, I firtt of all called in at St. James's. 


the ſame paths, was itil} c upon. Clarendon. 
9. To proclum : to publiſh, 
Nor b. Mad-finger , plac'd above the croud, 
Sings with a note ſo ſhrilling, ſweet, and loud, 
Nor parith clerk, who calls the pſalm ſo clear 
YAY. 


To. To excite; to put in action; to bring into |: me? 


view. | 
He ſwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all his fpots on every fide. 
| Cowley. 
See Dionyſus Homer's thoughts refine, 
And cel! new beauties forth from ev'ry line. 
Pope. 
To ſtigmatize w ith ſome opprobrious deno- 
** 

Deafneſs unqualifies men for all company, ex- 
cept friends; whom I can ca names, if they do 
not ſneak loud enough. Sv. ft to Ie. 

12. To call buct. To revoke; to retract. 

He a!ſ» is wiſe, and will bring evil, and will 
not c!l ict his words; but will ariſe againſt the 
nouic of the evi! ders; and againſt the help of 
them thot work iniquity. 2.0 XXXI. 2. 


Milton. | 


in the French government, than their practice of 


which ſhe did for ſome time after, when he heard 
When that lord perplexed their counſels and | no more of her. 


cial port. 


C A 1. 


T3. To call for. ant 
claim. 

Madam, his majeſty goth call for you, 

And for your grace, and you, my noble lord. 

Shak: ſpearc. 

v ou ſee, how men of merit are ſougitt after ; 
the undeſerver may fleep, when the man of action 
is call:d for. Shakeſpeare. 

Among them he a ſpirit of phrenſy ſent, 

Who hurt their minds, 

And urg d you on, with mad defire, 

To call in haſte for their deſtroyer. 

Milton's Azmiſtes. 
For maſter, or for ſer vant, here to cal, 
Was all alike, Where only two were all. 
Drydin's Fables. 

He commits every fin that his appetite calls For, 

or perhaps his conſtitution or fortune can bear. 
Kog ers. 

14. To call in. To reſume money at intereſt. 

Horace deſcribes an old uſurer, as ſo charmed 
with the pleaſures of a country life, that, in order 
to make a purchaſe, he called in all his money; 
but what was the event of it? why, in a very | 
few days after, he put it out again. 

| Addijon's & pretator. 

15. To call 5 To reſume any thing that is in 
other hands. 

If clipped money be calld in all at once, and 
ſtopped from paſling by weight, I fear it will top 
trade. Locke. 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreſſive 


to require . 0 


calling in their money, after they have ſunk it very 
low, and then coining it ane w, at a higher value. 
Se wife. 
16. To call in. To ſummon together; to in- 
vite. 
The heat is paſt, follow me no farther now ; 
Cl in the pow'rs, good couſin Weſtmoreland. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
He fears my ſubjects loyalty, 
And now muſt in ſtrangers. D-»bom's Sopliy. 
17. To call over. To read aloud a lift or RE 654 


To CALL. v. u. | 
1. To ſtop without intention of ſtaving. This 


To make a ſhort viſit. 
And, as you go, ca on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him, with the tr ibunes, to come to me. 
Ben Fonjon. 
He ordered her to cal! at his houſe once a-week, 


Te mple, 
That I might begin as near the fountain-head as 


Addiſon” s Specrator. 
We called 5 in at Morge, where there is an artifi- 
Addiſon on Italy. 
3. To call on. To ſolicit for a favour, or a debt. 
I would be loth to pay him before his day; 
whit need I be ſo forward with him, that c//; not 
Shakeſpeare's Hoary IV. 
4. To call on. 0 repeat ſolemnlv. _ 
Thrice call up my name, thrice beat your 
breaſt, 
And hul me thrice to ever laſting reſt. Dryden. 
The Athenians, when they loſt any men at ſen, 
went to the ſhores, and, calling thrice on their 
names, raifed a cenatoph, or empty monument, to 
their memories. Þ one on the Ody!lv. 
5. To call cut, To challenge; to ſummon to 
tight. 
"When their ſov” reign's quarrel cal 'em Ty 
His toes to mortal combat they dety. _ 
Dryd n's Virgil. 
To cc 4175 pon. To implore; to pray to. 
5 5 % me in the day of trouble ; I will deti- 
ver thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me. / i. 15. 
CalL. u. |. | from the verb. 


CAL 


1. A vocal addreſs of ſummons or invitaticn, 
But death comes not at call, Juſtice divine 


Milton, 
But would you ſing, and rival Orpheus' ſtrain, 
The wond'ring fureſts ſoon ſhould dance again : 
The moving mountains hear the pow'rful ca!!, 
And headlong ſtreams hang liſt'ning in their call. 
Pope. 
2. Requiſition authoritative and public. g 
It may be feared, Whether our nobility would 


contentedly ſuffer themſelves to be always at the 


all, and to ſtand to the ſentence of a number of 
mean perſons. | Hooker's Pr. face, 
3. Divine vocation; ſummons to true religion. 
Yet he at length, time to himſelf beſt known, 
Rememb'ring Abraham, by ſome wond'rous ca//, 
May bring them back repentant and ſincere. 
Milten, 
4- A ſummons from heaven ; an impulſe. 
How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whoſe pride would ſoar to heav'n without a c2//? 
Rl. unn. 
Thoſe who to empire by dark paths afpire, 
Still plead a call to what they mott defire. Dryden. 
St. Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that 
he had a call to it, when he pertecuted the chriſ- 
tians, whom he confidently thought inthe wrong : 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were miſta- 
ken. Loc te. 
5. Authority; command. 
Oh! Sir, I with he were within my cal, or 
your's. Danian 
6. A Sonam; a abt. 
Dependence is a perpetual ca upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement to tenderaeſs and Pit), 
than any other motive whatſoever. 
Addiſon. Spectatot . 
. An inſtrument to call birds, 
F. or thoſe birds or beaſts were made from ſuch 
pipes or c://;, as may expreſs the ſeveral tones 
of thoſe creatures, which are repreſented. 
HWilkins's Mathematical Magict. 
8. Calling; vocation; employment. 
Now, through the land, his cure of ſouls he 
ſtretch'd, 
And, like a primitive apoſtle preach'd : 
Still cheerful, ever conſtant to his c; 
By many follow d, lov'd by moſt, — 2] 
* ye 
9. A nomination. 
Upon the ſixteenth was held the ſerjeants fe alt 


at Ely place, there — nine ſerj Jeants of that call. 
Bacon. 


CALLAT. 

COLLE T. j n. /. A trull. 

He call'd her whore : a beggar, in his drink, 

Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his caller, 
Shakcjpearte 

CL LIN G. n. /. [from call]. 

1. Vocation ; profeſſion; trade. 


our ordinary calling, how much ſuperiour muſt 
that be, which arifes from the ſurvey of a pious 
life? Surely, as much as Chrittianity is nobler 


than a trade. Szutts 
We find ourſelves FO” to go on in honeſt 
induſtry in our cin Rogers. 


I cannot forbear W -arning you 3 enden 
vouring at wit in your ſermo! 183 becauſe many 
of your c Hing have made themſelves ridicuw?s 


by attempting it. | Swif*. 
L left no cu for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father diſoke,”d, Pope 


2. Proper ttation, or employ ment. 

The Gauls found the Roman ſenators ready to 
die with honour in their ca/zrnge, Seat. 
3. Claſs of perſons united by the ame employ- 


[met or profezſton. 


It may be a caution to all chriſtian churches 
and magiſtrates, not to impoſe celibacy on hoe 
-liings, and great multitudes of men or Wome?) 
who cannot be ſuppoſable to have the gift of £29 

tinence. Hunt . 
4+ n vocation ; invitation Or impulſe to 


ö 


the true: nglon. 


62 


Mends not her ſloweſt pace, ſor pray'rs or cries. 


If God has interwoven ſuch a pleaſure with 


2 


CAL 


Eire all diligence to make your calling and elec⸗ 


tion ſure. 2 Peter i. 10. 

St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gen- 
tiles. Hakewil! on Providence. 

CALL EKS. . ſ. [Of this word I know not 
the etymology, nor does any thing more proba- 
ble occur, than that, perhaps, the word is cor- 
rupted from clippers, inſtruments with which any 
thing is clipped, incloſed or embraced. ] Compaſſes 
with bowed ſhanks. 

Callipcys meaſure the diſtance of any round, cy- 
lindrick, conical body, ſo that, when workmen 
uſe them, they open the two points to their de- 
ſcribed width, and turn ſo much ſtuff off the in- 
tended place, till the two points of the ca//ipers fit 
juſt over their work. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 

CatLo's1TY. n, .. | callofte, Fr) A kind of 
ſwelling without pain, like that of the ſkin, by 
hard labour ; and therefore, when wounds, or 
the edges of ulcers, grow ſo, they are ſaid to be 
callous. Quincy. 

The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet of his pa- 
tient, as he finds the fibres looſen too much, are 
too flaccid, and produce funguſes, or as they hard- 
en and produce callalſſiti-s; in the firſt caſe, wine 
and ſpirituous liquors are uſeful, in the laſt hurt- 

J. Arbuibudt on Diet. 

Ca'r.rovs. adj. | callus, Lat. | | 
1. Indulated ; hardened ; having the pores ſhut 
up. 

In progreſs of time, the ulcers became ſinuous 
and cal has with induration of the glands. emen. 
2. Hardened; inſenſible. | 


Licentiouſneſs has ſo long paſſed for ſharpneſs | 


of wit, and greatneſs of mind, that the conſcience 
15 grown callo:s5, 

The wretch 1s drench'd too deep, 
His ſoul is ſtupid, and his heart afleep : 
Fatten'd in vice, ſo callous and ſo groſs, 
He fins, and ſees not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden. 

Ca'LLousNEss. u. .. [from callous.] 

1. Hardneſs ; induration of the fibres. 

The oftener we uſe the organs of touching, the 
more of theſe ſcales are formed, and the ſkin 
becomes the thicker, and ſo a callouſneſs grows up- 
On it. | heyne. 

2. Inſenſibility. _ . 

If they let go their hope of everlaſting life with 
willingneſs, and entertain final perdition with ex- 
ultation, ought they not to be eſteemed deſtitute of 
common ſenſe, and abandoned to a calls and 

numbneſs of ſoul ? ; Bentley. 


Crow. adj, Unfledged ; naked; without ka- 


thers. 
Burfting with kindly rapture, forth diſclos'd 
Their dalle young. A lilten. 
ben as an eagle, who, with pious care, 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 
To her now filent airy does repair, 
And finds her calleo infants forc'd away. Dryden. 
How in ſmall flights they know to try their 
young, 
Anq teach the cal lh child her parent's ſong. Prior. 
C4LLUS. 1. ſ. [Latin.] | 
1. An induration of the fibres. 
2. The hard ſubſtance by which broken bones 
are united, 
CALM. adj. [ calme, Fr. kalm, Dutch.) 
1. Quiet; ſerene; not ſtormy ; not tempeſtu- 
eus: applied to the elements. 

Calm was the day, and, through the trembling air, 
Sweet breathing Zephyrus did ſoftly play 
A gentle ſpirit, that lightly did allay | 
fair. 


Hot Titan's beams, which then did gliſten 
8 | Spenſer. 
So ſhall the ſea be calm unto us. Torah. 


A 


. — 


Undiſturbed; unrutfled : applied to the 
Paſlions. 6 
ho is no ways congruous, that God ſhould be 
rightning men into truth, who were mace to be 
wrought upon by calm evidence, and gentle me- 
Thods of perſuaſion. -Hterbury. 
= The queen her ſpeech with ca/»: attention hears, 
er eyes reſtrain the ſilver-ſtreaming tears. Pope. 
CALNM. u. f. 
1. Serenity ; ſtilnefs: freedom from violent mo- 


L' Eſtrange. | 


CAL. 


It ſeemeth moſt agreeable to reaſon, that the 
waters rather itood in a quiet ca/ than that they 
moved with any raging or overbearing vielence. 

Kal ugh, 
Every pilot 
Can ſteer the ſhip in can,; but he performs 
The ſkilful part, can manage it in r. Denham, 

Nor God alone in the {till c/»; we find, 

He mounts the , and walks upon the wind. 


| oe. 

2. Freedom from diſturbance; quiet; 1 
applied to the paſſions. 

Great and ſtrange calms uſually portend the moſt 
violent forms ; and therefore, fince ſtorms and calms 
do always follow one another, certainly, of the 
two, it is much more eligible to have the fn 
firſt, and the cal afterwards : ſince a calm before 
a /orm is commonly a peace of a man's own mak- 
ing; but a caim after a form, a peace of God's. 
South. 

. To Cal M. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſtill; to quiet. | 

Neptune we find buſy in the beginning of the 
ZEneis, to calm the tempeſt raiſed by Xolus. 

Dryden. 

2. To pacify ; to appeaſe. | 

Jeſus, whoſe bare word checked the fea, as 
much exerts himſelf in filencing the tempeſts, and 
calnung the inteſtine ſtorms within our breaſts. 

Decay of Viity. 

Thoſe paſſions, which ſeem ſomewhat calmed, 
may be entirely laid afleep, and never more awak- 
ened. Altterbury. 

He will'd to ſtiy, 

The facred rites and hecatombs to pay, 

And calm Minerva's wrath. oe. 

CNMER. n. ſ. [from calm.) The perſon or 
thing which has the power of giving quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reft to his 
mind, a cheerer of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſad- 
neſs, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
paſſions, a procurer of contentedneſs. Walton. 

CU. v. adv. | from calm.] 

1. Without ſtorms, or violence; ferenely. 

In nature, things move violently to their place, 
and caluly in their place; ſo virtue in ambition is 
violent, in authority ſettled and calm. Bacon. 

His curled brows 
Frown on the gentle ſtream, which cabnly flows. 
Denham. 

2. Without paſſions ; quietly. 

The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 

Serenely pleaſant, calm/y fair; 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 

Ca'LMNESS. n. /. | from calm. | 

1. Tranquility ; ſerenity ; not ſtormineſs. 

While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the wood 


Strives with the gentle c2/n,/s of the flood. 
Denham. 


Prev. 


2. Mildneſs; freedom from paſſion. 
Sir, 'tis fit 
You have ſtrong party, to defend yourſelf 
By calnneſ;, or by abſence: all's in danger. Sbakeſp. 
I beg the grace, 

' You would lay by thoſe terrours of your face 
Till ca/mneſ; to your eyes you firſt reſtore, 

I am afraid, and I can beg no more. Dryden. 

CAL Mv. adj. [from catm.] Calm; peaceful. 
Not uſed. 

And now they nigh approached to the ſted, 
Where as thoſe mermaides dwelt : it was a ſtill 
And ca/my bay, on the one fide ſheltered 
With the broad ſhadow of an hoary hill. 

Fuiry Queen. 
Cx'LoMEL. nf. [calomelas, a chymical word.] 
Mercury fix times ſublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives with ca/omel, 
once in three or four days. 

CALORNVH Ic. adj. | calorifions, Lat. That 
which has the quality of producing heat ; heating. 

A cylrifi& principle is either excited within 
the heated body, or transferred to it, through any 
medium, from ſome other. Silver will grow hot- 
ter than the liquor it contains. Grew. 
CV TI. u. ſ. | French.] 

I. A cap or coif, worn as an eccleſiaſtical or- 


* 


tion: uſed of the elements. 


nament in France. 


W:ſ-man'; Surgery. 
al ; CY * * 
to affirm, that ſo excellent a fruit will 


CAI. 


2. [In architecture ] A round cavity or de- 
preſſure, in form of a cap or cup, lathed and plaif- 
tered, uſed to diminiſh the rife or elevation of a 
chapel, cabinet, alcove, Sc. Harris, 

C.O0YERS. n. ſ. D.] Monks of the 
Greek church. 

Temp'rate as ca/yer; in their ſecret cells. 

M.dden on Boulter, 

C,'iTROPS. . J. Ccolenæppe, Saxon.) 

1. Ar inſtrument made with three ſpikes, fo 
that which way ſoever it falls to the ground, one 
of them points upright, to wound horſes fect. 

The ground about was thick fown with c/trpsy 
which very much incommoded the ſhoeleſs Moors. 

Dr. Addiſon's Account of Tangiers. 

2. A plant common in France, Spain, and Italy, 
where it grows among corn, and is very trouble- 
ſome; for the fruit being armed with ſtrong 
prickles, run into the feet of the cattle. This is 
certainly the plant mentioned in Virgil's Georg- 
ick, under the name of tribulus. Miller. 

To CALVE. v. u. LO calf. | 

1. To bring a calf: ſpoken of a cow. 

Vhen ſhe has calv'd then ſet the dam aſide, 
And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden, 

2. It is uſed metaphorically for any act of 
bringing forth ; aud ſometimes of men, by way 
of reproach. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd ; not Romans; as they 

are not ; | 
Though calved in the porch o' th' capitol. Sh 

The graſſy clods now calv d, now half appear'd 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free : 
His hinder parts. Milton. 

CaLvEs-SN0UT. | antirrhinum.] A plant. Snap» 
dragon. | 

 CALVTLLE. n. |. ane A ſort of apple. 

To CAL uU E. v. n. ¶calumni, Lat.] To ac- 
cuſe falſely; to charge without juſt ground. 

Beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in ſervice, 
Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubject all 
To envious and ca/unmating time. Shakeſpeare, 

He mixes truth with falſehood, and has not for- 
gotten the rule of calumniating ſtrongly, that ſome- 
thing may remain. Dryden's Fables, Pr. ft. 

Do I calumniate thou ungrateful Vanoc !— 
Perfidious Prince! Is it a calumny 
To ſay, that Gwendolen betroth'd to Y ver, 

Was by her father firſt afſur'd to Valens. A. Pbilipt. 

To CALUMSIATE. v. a. To flander. 

One trade or art, even thoſe that ſhould be the 
moſt liberal, make it their buſineſs to diſdain and 
calumniate another. Seęratt. 

CaLrMx1aT10N. 2. ſ. [from calumniate.] That 
which we call calumniation, is a malicious and falſe 
reprefentation of an enemy's words or actions, 
to an offenſive purpoſe. Avyliff-. 

CaLuMx1aTor. . . {from culumniate.] A for- 
ger of accuſation; a ſlanderer. | 

He that would live clear of the envy and hatred 
of potent calumniators, muſt lay his finger upon 
his mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink-pot. 

L'Eftranze. 

At the ſame time that Virgil was celebrated by 
Gallus, we know that Bavius and Mcozvius were 
his declared foes and ca/ummators. Addiſon. 

Car. v/mx1085. adj. | from calumny.] Slanderous 
falſely reproachful. | 

Virtue itſelf 'ſcapes not calunnious ſtrokes. Shakeſ. 
With cal ummons art 
Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears. Milton. 

CA'/LUMNY. . /. [ calumnia, Lat.] Slander ; 
falſe charge; groundleſs accuſation : with againſt, 
or ſometimes upon, before the perſon accuſed. 

Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, 
Thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. Shgkeſpeare. 
It is a very hard calumny upon our ſoil or climate, 
not grow 
ere. Temple. 
CAL. n. /. [ Latin. ] Any thing that is rendered 
reducible to powder by burning. 

Gold, that is more denſe than lead, reſiſts pe- 
remptorily all the dividing power of fire; and 
will not be reduced into a calx, or lime, by ſuch 
operation as reduces lead into it. Di 
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CAM 

CA'LYCLE. x. ſ. [ calyculus, Lat.] A ſmall bud of 
2 plant. | Dic. 

CANNIEu. . ſ. from camachuia, which name is 
given by the orientals to the onyx, when, in pre- 
paring it, they find another colour. ] 

1. A ſtone with various figures and repreſenta- 
tions of landſkips, formed by nature. 

In painting] A term uſed where there is 
Oil, 02 colgur, and where the liglus and ſhadows 
ars of 70d, wrought on a golden or azure ground. 
Illis kind of work is chiefly uſed to repreſent 
balſo relievos. Chambers. 

Ca tER. u. f, [See CAMBERING.] A term 


among workmen. 


Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, ſo as a 
coniiderable weight being ſet upon it, it may, in 
length of time, be induced to a ſtraight. 

Moxon's Mechanical Fxcraſes. 

CA MBERING. z. ſ. A word mentioned by Skix- 
ner as peculiar to ſhipbuilders, who ſay, that a 
Place is camvering, when they mean arched. [from 
chamtre, French. | 

Ca/1BRICR. v. /. [from Cambray, a city in Flan- 
ders, here it was principally made.] A kind of 
tine linen, uſed for ruffles, womens ſleeves, and 
caps | 
He bath ribbons of all the colours of the rain- 
bow ; inkles, caddiſes, cambricks, and lawns. Shak. 

Rebecca had, by the uſe of a looking glaſs, and 


by the further uſe of a certain attire, made of | 


eambrick, upon her head, attained to an evil art. 
Tatler. 
Confedrate in the cheat, they draw the hrong, 
And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the ſong. Gay. 
Cave. The preterite of To come. 
Till all the pack came up, and ev'ry hound 
Tore the {ad huntſman, grov'ling on the ground. 
Addiſon. 
CAMEL. n. ſ. [ camels, Lat.] An animal very 


common in Arabia, Judea, and the neighbouring 


countries. One ſort is large, and full of fleſh, 
and fit to carry burdens of a thoufand pound 
weight, having one bunch upon its back. Another 
Have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural 
Taddle, and are fit either for burdens, or men to 
Tide on. A third kind is leaner, and of a ſmaller 


Nhze, called dromedaries, becauſe of their ſwift- |} 


ne is; which are generally uſed for riding by men 
of quility. 

Camels have large ſolid feet, but not hard. Ca- 
% M ill continue ten or twelve days without cat- 
ing or drinking, and Keep water a long time in 
raeir ſtomach, for their refreſhment. Calimet. 

Patient of thirſt and toil, 
Son of the deſart! even the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither'd heart, the fiery blaſt, 

| Thomſon. 

CAaME'LoPARD. . f. {from came ſas and pardus, 
Lat.] An Abvyiinian animal, taller than an ele- 
phant, but not io thick. He is ſo named, becauſe 
he has a neck and head like a camel; he is ſpot- 
ted like a pard, but his ſpots are whi e upom a red 
ground. The Italians call him gizraffi. Trevoux, 

1 n. ſ. from cam. 

1. A kind of ſtuff originally made by a mix- 
dure of ſilk and camel's hair; it is now made with 
weol and filk. | 

This habit was not of camel's ſkin, nor any 
coarſe texture of its hair, but rather ſome finer 
weave of camelgt, grograin, or the like; in as 
much as theſe ſtuffs are ſuppoſed to be made of 
the hair of that animal. Breton Vulgar Er rours. 

2. Hur cloth. 

' Meantime the paſtor ſhears their hoary beards, 
And eaſes, of their hair, the loaden herds : 

Their canli: warm in tents the ſoldier hold, 


And ſhield the ſhiy'ring mariner from cold. Dryd. 


CA E R OBSCU R. Latin. ] An optical ma- 
chine uſed in a darkened chamber, ſo that the 
light coming only through a double convex glaſs, 
object: expoſed to daylight, and oppoiite to the 
glaſs, are repreſented inverted upon any white 
matter placed in the focus of the glaſs. Mor tin. 

CAMERADE. x. from. camera, a chamber, 
Lat.] One that }ouges in the {ame chamber; a 


CAM 


boſom companion, By corruption we now uſe 


comrade. ED 
Camerades with him, and confederates in his de- 
ſign. Rym: A. 


CK MERAT ED. adj. [cameratus, Lat.] Arched ; 
roofed ſlopewiſe. e 
CAMERA'TION. z. ſ. [camerativ, Lat.] A vault- 
ing or arching. | 
Cams apo. . ſ. [camiſa, a ſhirt, Ital. camiſium, 
low Lat.] An attack made by ſoldiers in the dark; 
on which occaſion they put their ſhirts outward, 
to be ſeen by each other. 
| They had appointed the ſame night, whoſe 


given a camſado upon the Englith. Hayward. 
Ca'M1SATED. adj. from camiſa, a ſhirt. ] Dreſſed 
| with the ſhirt outward, 
CA MLET. See CAMELOT. | oy 
He had on him a gown with wide ſleeves, of a 
Kind of water camlzt, of an excellent azure colour. 
INES | Bacon. 
Cx/MmMock. v. /. [cammock, Saxon; on.] An 
herb ; the ſame with petty ab hin, or reſtharrow, 
Ca'MoMILE, 2. /. | anthemis.] A flower. 


Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, 


though after frequent commixture, have not worn 


out the camoys noſe unto this day. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
CAMP. n. ſ. [Camp, Fr. camp, Sax. from cam- 
pus, Lat.] The order of tents, placed by armies 
when they keep the field. We uſe the phraſe 70 
pitch a camp, to encamp. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 
night, 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds. Shakeſpeare. 
Next, to ſecure our camp, and naval pow'rs, 
Raiſe an embattled wall, with lofty tow'rs. Pope. 
To CAMP. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
I. To encamp; to lodge in tents, for hoſtile 
purpoſes. p = 
Had our great palace the capacity 


2. To camp; to pitch a camp ; to fix tents. 
CaMmP-FIGHT. z. h. An old word for combat. 
For their trial by camp-fight, the accuſer was, 
with the peril of his own body, to prove the ac- 
cuſed guilty ; and, by offering him his glove or 
zantlet, to challenge him to this trial. Hakew!ll. 
CamPpa'lGcY. 1. J. [ campaigne, French ; cam- 
CAMPANIA. pania, Ital. 
1. A large open, level tract of ground, with- 
out hills. 
In countries thinly inhabited, and eſpecially in 
vaſt cam panias, there are few cities, beſides what 
grow by the reſidence of kings. Temple. 
Thoſe grateful groves, that ſhade the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majeſtic to the main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth. 
2. The time for which any army keeps the 
field, without entering into quarters. | 
This might have haitened his march, which 
would have made a fair concluſion of the campaign. 
1 | Clarendon. 
An iliad riſing out of one campaign. Alddiſou. 
CAU N NI FORM. adj. | of campana, a bell, and 
forma, Lat.] A term uſed of flowers, which are 
in the ſhape of a bell. | Harris, 
CamPA/NULATE. adj. The ſame with canmpani- 
TIF. 
f C EST RAL. adj. [ campeſiris, Lat.] Growing 
in fields. 8 ON | 
The mountain beech is the whiteſt ; but the 
campeſiral, or wild beech, is blacker and more 
durable. Mortimer. 
CaMPHIRE TREE. 2. ſ. | camphora, Lat. | 
There are two forts of this tree; one is a na- 
tive of the iſle of Borneo, from which the beſt 
camplire is taken, which is, ſuppoied to be a natu- 
ral exſudation from the tree, produced in ſuch 
places Where the bark of the tree has been 
wounded or cut. The other fort is a native of 
Japan, which Dr. K empfer deſcribes to be a kind 
of bay, bearing black or purple berries, and from 


bs | 3 


darkneſs would have encreaſed the fear, to have 


Camo'ys. adj. | cams, Fr.] Flat; level; de- 
| pretſed. It is only uſed of the noſe. 


To camp this hoſt, we would all ſup together. Shak. | 


CAN 


making a fimple decoction of the root and wood 
of this! tree, cut into ſmall pieces; but this fort of 
camphire is, in value, eighty or an hundred times 
leſs than the true Bornean camphire. Mills, 

It is oftener uſed for the gum of this tree. 

Ca'MPHORATE, adj. [ from camphora, Lat.] Im- 
pregnated with camphire. | 

By thaking the ſaline and campborate liquors to- 
gether, we eaſily confounded thera into one high 
coloured liquor. Beyli. 

Cν,ẽj ox. 4. .. [!ychnis, Lat.] A plant. 

Ca'mrs, u. f. [probably from camiſa, Lat.] A 
thin dreſs mentioned by Sprnſe. t 

And was yclad, for heat of ſcorching air, 

All in ſilken ca, lilly white, 
Paurfled upon with many a folded plight, 
| Fairy Dun, 

Cav. ». /. [canne, Sax.] A cup; generally a 
cup made of metal, or ſome other matter than 
earth. - 
| T hate it as an unfill'd can, Shak-[prare, 

One tree, the coco, afforded ſtuff for houfing, 
cloathing, ſhipping, meat, drink, and cm, Gow, 

His empty can, with ears half worn away, 

Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the 

day. Dryden, 

To Cav. v. n. [konn'n, Dutch. It is ſometimes, 
though rarely, uſed alone; but is in conſtant uſe 
as an expreifion of the potential mood; as, I car 
do, thou canſt do, I cold do, thou cis, do. 12 
has no other terminations. ] | 

To be able; to have power. 

In place there is licence to do good and evil, 
whereof the latter is a curſe ; for, in eyil, the beſt 
condition is not to will ; the ſecond not tocan, Barr, 
Do O, there's the wonder 
Mecmnas and Agrippa, who can moſt 
With Cæſar, are his foes. Dryden; 

He can away with no company, whoſe diſcourſe 


goes beyond what claret and diſſoluteneſs inſpires. 


Licke, 
2. It expreſſes the potential mood; as, I can 


do it. 


If ſhe can make me bleſt ! ſhe only can: 
Empire and wealth, and all ſhe brings beſide, 
Are but the train and trappings of her love. Dryd. 

3. It is diſtinguiſhed from may, as porwer from 
permiſſion ; I can do it; it is in my power: I may 
do it; it is allowed me: but, in poetry, they are 


confounded. 


4. Can is uſed of the perſon with the vers i, 
where may is uſed ; of the thing, with the verb. 
paſſive ; as, I can do it; it may or can be done. 


ple; the dregs; the lees; the affscouring of the 
people: a French term of reproach. 
CAN L. n. ſ. [canalis, Lat.] | 
1. A baſon of water in a garden. . 
The walks and long cara/s reply. Pope. 

2. Any tract or courte of water made by art; 
as the canals in Holland.. 

z. [In anatomy.] A conduit or paſſage through 
which any of the juices of the body flow. 

CAN AL-COAL. u. ſ. A fine Kind of coal, dug up 
in England. | : 

Even our canal-coa! nearly equals the foreign 
jet. Ii ondevards 


1 5 , >. 
CANALTeULAT ED. adj. from caualiculatus, 575 


Channelled ; made like a pipe or gutter. 
CNR V. 2. .. [from the Canary iflands. ] 
1. Wine brought from the Canaries j 10W called 

ack. | 

7 4 will to my honeſt knight Falſtaff, and drink 

canary with him; I think I ſhall drink in pips 

vine firſt with him; I'll make him dance. 9-4: 
2. An old dance. SL . 

To rhe Sig v. 4. A cant word, which ſeems 

to ſignify to dance; to frolick. ; 3 
Maſter, will you win your love with a Fr nh. 

brawl ? How mean'ſt thou, braw ling in French! 


rune at the tongue's end, carry tO it amp Your 
feet, humour it With turning up your eyelids, 


Caxa'ry BIRD. An excellent ſinging bird, ys 
| = 
f 


whence the inhabitants prepare their camphire, by 


merly bred in the Canarles, and. no Where * 


CANA'ILLE. . French. ] The loweſt peo- 


No, my compleat maſter; but to jigg off a 
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divers other. 


CAN 


v now bred in ſeveral parts of Europe, particu- 
larly Germany. : 
Of ſinging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, 
ruddocks, canary bird;, blackbirds, CE and 
eu. 
To CA/NCEL. v. a. Ccanceller, Fr. from cance!lis 
retare, to mark with croſs lines.] 
1. To croſs a writing. 
2. To efface; to obliterate in general. 
Now welcome night, thou niglit ſo long. ex- 
peed, . 
That long day's labour doth at laſt defray, 
And all my cares which cruel love collected, 
Has fumm'd in one, and cancelled for aye. Spenſer. 
Know then J here forget all former griefs, 
Cr! all grudge; repeal thee home again. Shakef. 
Thou whom avenging pow'rs obey, 
C-:ncel my debt, too great to pay, 
Before the ſad accounting days 
I paſs the bills, my lords, 
For cance/ling your debts. Southerne. 
Ca/NCELLATERD. particip. adj. [from cancel. | 


| Roſcommon. 


Croſs-barred ; marked with lines crofling each. 


ether. 5 
The tail of the caſtor is almoſt bald, though the 

beaſt is very hairy; and cancellated, with ſome re- 

ſemblance to the ſcales of fiſhes. Grew, 
CANnCELLA/T1o9N. z. /. | from cancel.] Accord- 
ing to Bartolus, is an expunying or wiping out of 
the contents of an inftrument, by two lines drawn 
ni the manner of a croſs. | Ayliffe. 
CANCER. x. ſ. [cancer, Lat.] 
1. A crabfiſh. 

2. The ſign of the ſummer ſolſtice. 

When now no more th' alternate Twins are ſir'd, 

And Caucen reddens with the ſolar blaze, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomſon, 
3. A virulent iwelling, or ſore, not to be cured. 
Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſchir- 

rous, and that ſchirrous into a cancer. Wiſeman. 

As when a cancer on the body feeds, 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds ; 

So does the chilneſs to each vital part, | 


Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. 


Aadiſon. 

To Clax RATE. v. n. [from cancer.] To grow 
cancerous; to become a cancer. 

But ſtriking his fiſt upon the point of a nail in 
the wall, his hand cancer ated, he fell into a fever: 
and toon after died on't. 
_ CaxcERa'TION. . . [from cancerate.] A grow- 
ing cancerous. RS 


Ca'xctErOuUs, adj. [from cancer.] Having the 


virulence and qualities of a cancer. 

How they are to be treated when they are ſtru- 
mous, ſchirrous, or cancerous, you may fee in 
their proper places, | IT iſcman. 

Ca'NCEROUSNESS, n. .. [from cancerous. The 
ſtate of being cancerous. | | 

C RN E. adj, {from cancer.] Having the 
qualities of a crab. | JED 

 Ci\xpexT. adj. [candens, Lat.] Hot; in the 
higheſt degree of heat, next to fuſion. 
If a wire be heated only at one end, according 


_ = that end is cooled upward or dow nward, it reſ- 


pectively acquires a verticity, as We have declared 
in wires totally caxdent. Brown, 
ny NDICANT. adj, | candicans, Lat. Growing 
White; whitiſh, 0 
CAN DID. adj. [candidus, Lat. 
1. White. This fenſe is very rare. | 
The box receives all black: but pour'd fro 
thence, | 
The ſtones came condid forth, the hue of innocence, 
| 3 De ydex. 
2. Free from malice: not deſirous to find faults; 
fair; open; ingenuous. | 
The import of the diſcourſe will, for the moſt 


Part, if there be no defigned fallacy, ſufficiently 


lead candid and intelligent readers into the true 
meaning of it. Locke. 
A candid judge will read each piece of wit, 
With the ſame tpirit that its author writ. Pope. 
CAN DbIDAT ER. 2. iy [ candidatus, Lat.] 
1. A competitor ; one that ſolicits, or propoſes 
kimſelf for ſomething of adyancement. 


„ 
L'Eſirauge. 


Dies. 


CAN 


| $0 many candidates there ſtand for wit, 
A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get. 
Anonymous. 
One would be ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many candid.r/cs 
for glory. Addiſon, 
2. It has generally for before the thing ſought. 
What could thus high thy raſh ambition raite ? 

Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praiſe ? Ie. 
3. Sometimes . 8 
Thy ſirſt fruits of poeſy were giv'n, 

To make thyſelf 2 welcome inmate there, 

While yet a young probat:oner, 

And candidute of heav'n. Dryden. 
Ca'xvivLy. adv. | from candid.) Fairly { with- 

out trick; without malice ; ingenuoutly, 

We have often defired, they would deal cardid!y 
with us; for if the matter ſtuck only there, we 
would propoſe, that every man ſhould ſwear, that 
he is a member of the church of Ireland. SwWwrfr. 
CN DIN ESS. u. .. | from candid.] Ingenuity ; 
openneſs of temper ; purity of rake 
It preſently ſees the guilt of a ſinful action; and, 
on the other ſide, obſerves the c:ndidnijs of a man's 
very principles, and the ſincerity of his en ev 
outÞD, 
To CMN DIT v. v. a. [candifico, Lat.] To make 
white; to whiten. : » Dict. 
CA'NDLE. ». /. [ candela, Lat.] 
1. A light made of wax or tallow, ſurrounding 

a wick of flax or cotton. 

Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 

Which, while it laſted, gave king Henry light. 

Shakeſpeare. 
We ſee that wax candles laſt longer than tallow 
candles, becauſe wax is more firm and hard. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Take a child, and, ſetting a candle before him, 
you ſhall find his pupil to contract very much, to 
exclude the light, with the brightneſs whereof it 
would otherwiſe be dazzled. Ray. 
2. Light, or luminary. 
By tneſe bleſs d candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think you would have begg'd 

The ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. Shatef. 
Ca'NDLEBERKRY TREE. See SWEE T-WILLOW ; 

of which it is a ſpecies. 

CAxnDLEHO'LDER. n. ſ. [from candle and hold.] 
1. He that holds the candle. | 

2. He that remotely aſſiſts. 
| Let wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with her heels; 

For I am proverb'd with a grandfire phraſe, 

To be a candleholder, and look on. Shakeſpeare. 
Ca/NDLELLIGHT. a. .. [from candle and light.] 
1. The light of a candle. 

In darkneſs candleligbt may ſerve to guide men's 

ſteps, which, to uſe in the day, were madneſs. 

Hooker. 
Before the day was done, her work ſhe ſped, 
And never went by candleligbt to bed. 


The boding owl 
Steals from her private cell by night, 
And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 

Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently 
ſerve for dinners or ſuppers, only diſtinguiſhing 
between daylight and candlelight, Swift. 

2. The neceſſary candles for uſe. 

I ſhall find him coals and candlelight, 

Motinrux to Locke, 

C:/NDLEMAS. n. .. {from candle and maſs.] The 
feaſt of the Purification of the Blefled Virgin, 
which was formerly celebrated with many lights 
in churches. 

The harveſt dinners are held by every wealthy 
man, or, as we term it, by every good liver, be- 
tween Michaelmas and Candlemas. 

| Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

There is a general tradition in moſt parts of 

Europe, that inferreth the coldneſs of the ſucceed- 


ing winter, upon ſhining of the ſun upon Candle. 


mas day. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Come Candlemas nine years ago ſhe dy'd, 

And now lics bury'd by the yew-tree ſide. Cay. 
CA'SDLESTICK. #. ſ. from candle and frick.] 


| Ths inſtrument that holds candles. 


Drydex's Fables 


CAN 


The horſemen fit like fixed cand!e/ichs, 

With 8 in their hands; and their poor 
jades IS, 
Lob down their heads. Shakeſpeare, 

Theſe countries were once chriſtian, and mem« 
bers of the church, and where the golden cand/:- 
Hicks did ſtand. | Bacon. 

I know a friend, who has converted the eſſays 
of a man of quality, iato a kind of fringe for his 
candirſlicks. Addijon. 

Ca/XDLESTUPF. . ſ. [from candle and fu. ] 
Any thing of which candles may be made; Kitche 
en-ſtuff, greaſe; tallow. 

By the help of oil, and wax, and other candle. 
Hat, the flame may continue, and the wick not 
burn. Bacon, 

CaxnDLEwWaA'STER. 2. /. [from candle and waſte. ] 
One that conſumes candles; a ſpendthrift. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune 

drunk 
With cand/ewaſters, Shakeſpeare. 

Ca'xpock. u. ſ. a weed that grows in rivers. 

Let the pond lie dry ſix or twelve months, both 
to kill the water-weeds, as water-lillies, candocks, 
reate, and bulruſhes, and alſo, that as theſe die 
for want of water, ſo graſs may grow on the 
pond's bottom. Walton. 

Ca'xvouR. . f. Ccandor, Lat.] Sweetneſs of 
temper ; purity of mind; openneſs ; ingenuity ; 
kindneſs, 

He ſhould have ſo much of a natural candour and 
ſweetneſs, mixed with all the improvement of 
learning, as might convey knowledge with a ſort” 
of gentle inſinuation. Nas. 

To CMN DV. v. a. | probably from candars, a 
word uſed in later times for to whiten.] 

1. To conſerve with ſugar, in ſuch a manner as 
that the ſugar lies in flakes, or breaks into ſpangles. 

Should the poor be flatter'd ? 
No, let the candy'd tongue lick abſurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakeſpeare, 

They have in Turky confections like to candied 
conſerves, made of ſugar and lemons, or ſugar 
and citrons, or ſugar and violets, and ſome other 
flowers, and mixture of amber. Bacon, 

With candy'd plantanes, and the juicy pine, 

On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine. 
N. aller, 0 
2. To form into congelations, 
Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning toaſt, , 
To cure thy o'er-night's ſurfeit ? Shakeſpeare. 

3. To incruſt with congelations. 

Since when thoſe froſts that winter brings. 
Which candy every green, 

Renew us like the teeming ſprings, 
And we thus freſh are ſeen. | 
To CN. v. n. To grow congealed. 
Ca'xby Lion's foot. [catanance, Lat.] A plant. 


CANE. ». /. Toma, Lat.] 

I. A kind of ſtrong reed, of which walking- 
ſtaffs are made; a walking ſtaff. 

Shall T to pleaſe another wine ſprung mind 
Loſe all mine own? God hath given me a meaſure 
Short of his cane and body : mulſt I find 
A pain in that wherein he finds a pleaſure ? 

Herlert, 

The king thruſt the captain from him with his 
cane; whereupon he took his leave, and went 
home. | Hervey. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ſtir 
the fire with your maſter's cane. Swift, 

2. The plant which yields the ſugar. + 

This cane or reed grows plentifully both in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Other reeds have their 
{kin hard and dry, and their pulp void of juice; 
but the ſkin of the ſugar cane is ſoft, and the ſpongy 
matter or pith it contains very juicy. It uſually 
grows four or five feet high, aud about Half an 
inch in diameter. The ſtem or ſtalk is divided 
by knots a foot and a half a part. At the top it 
puts forth a number of long green tufted leaves, 
from the middle of which ariſe the flower and 
th ſeed. There are likewiſe leaves ſpringing out 
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from each knot; but theſe vfually fall as the cane 


ri es. They uſually plant thera in pieces cut a 
foot and a half below the top of the flower, and 
they are ordinarily ripe in ten months, though 
ſometimes not till fifteen ; at which time they are 
found yuite full of a white ſucculent marrow, 


whence is expreſſed the liquor of which ſugar is 


mace. When ripe, they are cut, and carried it 
bundles to the mills, which conſiſt of three wood- 
en rollers, covered with ſtcel plates. Chamters, 
And the fweet liquor on the c..zs beſtow, 
From which prepar'd the luſcious ſugars. flow. 


Plackmorc. | 


3- A lance; a dart made of cane ; whence the 
Spanſh incgo de cannas. 

Abenamar, thy youth theſe ſports has known, 
Of which thy age is now ſpectator grown; 

Judge: like thou ſitt ſt to praiſe or to arraign, 
The flying {kirmith of the darted cane. Or yden. 

4. A reed. 1 

Food may he afforded to bees, by ſmall cares 
or troughs conveyed into their hives. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

To Cax E. v. a. [from the noun.] To beat with 
2 walking ſtaff. 

CaxIrculiak, adj. | cani ulari;, Lat.] Belonging 
to the dog- ſtar; as canicular, or dog-days. 

In regard to different latitudes, unto ſome the 
eanicular days are in the winter ; as unto ſuch as 
are under the equinoctial line; for, unto them, 
the dog- ſtur ariſeth, when the ſun is about the 
tropick of Cancer, which ſeaſon unto them is 
winter. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cax1'xt. adj. [caninus, Lat.] | 

I. Having the properties of a dog. 

A kind of women are made up of cane par- 
ticlas: theſe are ſcolds, who imitate the animals 
out of which they were taken, always bufy and 
darking, and ſaar] at every one that comes in 
their way, Addiſon. 

2. Canite hunger, in medicine, is an appetite 
which cannot be ſatisſied. | 

It may occaſion an exorbitant appetite of uſual 
things, whicts they will take in ſuch quantities, 
till they vonut them up like dogs, from whence 
it is called canine. Arbuthact. 

Ca'xis TER. u. ſ. [canitlrum, Lat.] 

t. A ſmall baſket. : 

White lilies in full cave they bring, 


With all the glories of the purple ſpring. Dryden. 


2. A ſmall veſſel in which any thing, ſuch as 
den Or coffee, is laid up. 

CA'NKER. . /. [cancer, Lat. It ſeems to have 
the fame meaning and original with caxcer, but 
ro be accidentally written with a #, when it de- 
notes bad qualities in a leſs degree; or canter might 
come from chancre, Fr. and cancer from the Latin.) 

I. A worm that preys upon and deſtroys fruits. 

And leathful idleneis he doth deteſt, 

The canter worm of every gentle breaſt. Spenſcr. 
That which the locuſt hath left hath the canter 

worm eaten. Joel, i. 4. 
Yet writers ſay, as in the ſweeteſt bud 

The eating canker dwells; ſo eating love 

inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. Shakeſpeare. 

A hufang, ſhining, flatt'ring, cringing coward, 
A caries worm of peace, was rais'd above him. 

: Otway. 

2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 

There be of flies, caterpillars, carter flies, and 
Walter's Angler. 

z. Any thing that corrupts or conſumes. 

It is thee cone wind ruin of many men's eſtates, 
which, in proceſs of time, breeds a publick po- 
verty. | Bacon. 

Sacrilege may prove an eating canter, and a 
comuming mori, in the eflate that we leave them. 

Atterbury. 

Ne longer live the cu, of my court; 

Al! to your ſeveral ſtates with ſpeed reſort ; 

Wafte in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the early feuſt, and late carouſe. Pepe. 
4. A Kind of wild worthleſs roſe ; the dogroſe. 
To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, 

And pat this thorn, this canter Bolingbroke. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


CAN 


ſteeple, a ſingle or canker rofe. Peacham, 
5. An eating or corroding humour. 

I am not giad, that ſuch a fore of time 
Should ſeek a plaſter by a contemn'd revolt, 
And heal th' inveterate canker of one wound, 

By making many. Th Shakeſpeare. 
6. Corroſion ; virulence. => 
As with age his body uglier grows, 

So his mind with cankers, Shakeſpeare. 
7. J. diſeaſe in trees. Diel. 
To CMN K RR. v. u. [from the noun.) 

I. To grow corrupt : implying ſomething ve- 
nomous and malignant. 

That cunning architect of canter' d guile, 
Whom princes late diſpleaſure left in bands, 

For falſed letters, and ſuborned wile. Fairy Queen. 
I will lift the downtrod Mortimer 

As high i' tl air as this unthanktul king, 

As thus ingrate this canker'd Bolingbroke. Shakeſ. 
Or what the croſs dire looking planet ſmite, 


To ſome new clime, or to thy native ſky, 
Oh! friendleſs and forſaken virtue, fly: | 
The Indian air is deadly to thee grown ; 
Deceit and cav4cr'd malice rule thy throne. Dryden 

Let envious jealouſy, and canter'd ſpight 
Produce my actions to ſevereſt light, Ny 
And tax my open day, or ſecret night. Prior, 

2. To decay by ſome corroſive or deſtructive 
principle. | 

Silvering will fully and canter more than gild- 
ing; which, if it might be corrected with a little 
mixture of gold, will be profitable. Bacon. 

To CANKER. v. g. 

1. To corrupt; to corrode. | 
Reſtore to God his due in tithe and time: 


2. To in fect; to pollute. 

An honett man will enjoy himſelf better in a 
moderate fortune, that 1s gained with honour and 
reputation, than in an overgrown eftate, that is 
cankered with the acquiſitions of rapine and exac- 
tion. Addiſon. 

Ca'xXKERBIT. artis ip. adj. | from canker and bit. 
Bitten with an envenomed tooth. | 

know thy name is loſt ; | 
By treaſon's tooth baregnawn and canterh:t. SHH. 
CNN ARIN E. adj, | cannabinus, Lat.] Hempen. 
= Dick. 

Caxx1BAL. 2. ſ. An anthropophagite ; a man- 
cates --- | 

The can: : themſelves eat no man's fleſh, of 
thoſe that dic of themſelves, but of ſuch as are 
ſlain. FB ucon. 


hunt one another; and he that hath moſt ſtrength 
and ſwiftnets, doth cat and devour all his fellows. 
Davies on Ireland. 
It was my hint to ſpeak, 
Of the cannibuls that each other cat; | 
The anthropophagi. Shak: ſpeare. 
The captive c.,mmbal, oppreſt with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains ; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud; 
He bids defiance to the gaping croud ; 
And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeeclileſs as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
| Granville. 
If an eleventh commandment had been given, 
Thou ſhalt not eat human fleſh ; would not theſe 
canntals have eſteemed it more GdiHicult than all 
the reſt ? Bentley. 
CaxXxNIRBALLY. ad. [from cannibul.] In the 
manner of a caminthal. | 
Betore Corioli, he fcotcht him and notcht him 
like a carbinado.— Had he been canmoally given, 
| he might have broiled and eaten him too. SHV /p. 
CANNIPERS. 1. . | corrupred from calipers ; 
which fee. | | 4 | 


two rulers clapped to the ſide of a tree, meafuring 
the diſtance between them. Mortimer; Huſband: . 
CA'NNON. u. /. [cannan, Fr. from carna, Lat. 
a pipe, meaning a large zube. ] 
1. A great gun for battery. 


4 


2 


Draw a cherry with the leaf, the ſhaft of a 


Or hurtful worm with cane d venom bite. Milton. 


They were little better than cannibals, Who do 


The tquare is taken by a pair of campers, or 


A tithe purloin'd, tlie whole eſtate. Herbert. | 


1 


i 
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They are of ſo many ſizes, that they decreaſe in 


ball of five ounces. 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. S. 
He had left all the ca he had taken; and 

now he ſent all his great c to a garriſon. 
a Clurendbn. 
The making, or price, of theſe gunpowder in- 
ſtruments, is extremely expenſive, as may be ea- 


ſily judged by the weight of their materials; a 


whole c 2294 weighing commonly eight thouſand 
pounds; a half comm, five thouſand ; a culverin, 
four thouſand five hundred; a demi-culverin, 
three thouſand ; which, whether it be in iron or 
braſs, muſt needs be very coſtly. Willis, 

CANNON-BALL. n. ſ. | from cannen, ball, 

CANNON=-BULLET-. bullet, and .] The 

CANNON=SHOT. balls Which are ſhot 
from great guns. 

He reckons thofe for wounds that are made by 
bullets, although it be a cannm-/bot. 5 
| Wiſeman" Surgery. 

Let a camon-!ull;t paſs through a room, it muſt 
ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of the room. 

| Locke. 

To CanNona'De. v. n. | from cannen.] To play 
the great guns; to batter or attack with great guns. 

Both armies cannonaded all the enſuing day. Tuch. 


non. 2 
Ca NONE R. 2. ſ. [from cannon.] The engineer 
that manages the cannon. ä 
Give me the cup; 

And let the kettte to the trumpets ſpeak, 

The trumpets to the cammer without, 

The cannons to the heav'ns, the heav'ns to earth, 
| | Shakeſpeare. 

A third was a moſt excellent cammi-r, whoſe 
goud fkill did much endamage the forces of the 
King. 5 Hayward. 

Ca/xxoT. A word ceenpounded of can and net: 
noting inability. | 

I cant but believe many a child can tell twen- 
ty, long before he has any idea of infinity at all. 

Locke. 

CAN OHA. I. ſ. A boat made by cutting the 

Co 8. trunk of a tree into a hollow veſſel. 

Others made rafts of wood, others deviſed the 
boat of one tree, called the coma, winch the Gauls, 
upon the Rhone, uſed in aſſiſting the tranſportati- 
vn of Hannibal's army. Ral-igh, 

In a war againſt Semiramis, they had four thou 
ſand monoxyla, or cares of one piece of timber. 
| Arbathnot an Coins. 

CANON. 2. /. Lau. 

1. A rule; a law. 

The truth is, they are rules and cans of that 
law, which is written in all men's hearts; the 
church had for ever, no leſs than now, ſtood 
bound to obſerve them, whether the apoſtle bad 
mentioned them, or no. | Hooker. 

His books are almoſt the very cam to ju tC 
both doctrine and diſcipline by. Hoster. 

Religious caz9%, civil laws are cruel, _ 

Then what ſhould war be ? Shake jpearts 

Canons in logick are ſuch as theſe : every part of 
a diviſion, ſingly taken, muſt contain leſs than the 
whole; and a definition muſt be peculiar and pro- 
per to the thing defined. | Matis. 

2. The laws made by eccleſiaſtical councils. 

Cuno law is that law, which is made and or- 
dained in a general council, or provincial ſynod of 
the church. Ayifft 

Theſe were looked on as lapſed perſons, and 
great ſeverities of penance were preſcribed them, 
dy the canons of Ancyra. | Stilling fleet. 

2. The books of Holy Scripture ; or the great 
rule. i | 
Cann alſo denotes thoſe books of Scripture» 
which are received as inſpired and canonical, to 
diſtinguiſh them from either profane, apocryphal, 
or diſputed books. Thus we ſav, that Genef's a 
part of the {acred c of the Scripture. Aylf wy 


Foz 


4. Adignitary in cathedral churches. 


2A gun larger thancan be managed by the hand. 
the bore from a ball of forty-cight pounds to à 


To CAN NON ADE. v.a. To fire upon with can- 
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For deans and cant, or prebends of cathedral 
churches, they were of great uſe in the church; 
they were to be of counſel with the biſhop for his 
revenue, and for his goverament in cauſes eccle- 


ſiaſtical. | Bacon. 
Swift mach admires the place and air, 

And longs to be a cams there. | 
A canon,” that's a place too mean: 

No, doctor, you ſhalt be a dean, 

Two dozen can, round your ftall, 

And you the tyrant o'er them all. Swift, 

5. Canons Regular, Such as are placed in monaſ- 
teries. | 

6. Canons Secular. Lay canons, who have been, 
as a mark of honour, admitted into ſome chapters. 
7. [Among chirurgeons.] An inſtrument uſad 
in ſewing up wounds. | Die. 

8. A large ſort of printing letter, probably fo 
called from being firſt uted in printing a book of 


canons; or perhaps from its ſize, and therefore 
properly written camm. . 


CANON BIT... . J. 
the horſe's mouth. 
A goodly peiſon, and could manage fair, 

His ſtubborn ſteed with cermbit, 

Who under him did trample as the air. Spenſer. 

Ca'xontss. v. /. [canmſa, low Lat. | 

There are in popitſh countries, women they call 
ſecular canonefſes, living after the example of ſe- 

Caxo/xtcaLl. adj. Ccanonicus, low Latin. ] 

1. According to the canon. 

2. Conſtituting the canon. | 

Publick readings there are of books and writ- 
ings, not cananical, whereby the church doth alto 
preach, or openly make known the doctrine of 
virtuous converſation. Hooker. 

No ſuch book was found amongſt thoſe canon 
ca! ſcriptures. Raleigh. 

3. Regular; ſtated; fixed by eccleſiaſtical laws. 

Seven times in aday do I praiſe thee, ſaid Pa- 
vid; from this definite number ſome ages of the 
church took their pattern for their canomcal hours. 

Taylor. 

4. Spiritual ; eccleſiaſtical ; relating tothe church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan juriſdiction 
over all the bithops of Scotland, from whom they 


T hat part of the bit let into 


had their conſecration, and to whom they ſwore [ 


canonical obedience. Ayliffe. 
Cox oN . adv. [from canonical.] In a 
manner agreeable to the canon. 
It eis a Known ſtory of the friar, who, on a faſt- 
ing day, bids his capon be carp, and then very ca- 
noucally eat it. Cover ument of the Tongue. 
Caxo'NICALNESS, a. ſ. [from canonical.] The 
quality of being canonical. 
Cs, n. f. [from cann.] A man verſed 


mn the eccleſiaſtical lau s; a profeſſour of the canon | 


law. 


John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the 


king would have tranflated him from that poor |. 


biſnop. , he refuſed, ſaying, he would not for- 

lake his poor little old wife; thinking of the fif- 

teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of 
the canomſ?s, Matrimanium inter epijcopum & cccliſiam 

7 contrrtum, Sec. Camden Kemainns. 
Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no canoniſt can tell, 

In what commandment's large contents they dwell. 
P . 
CANON A Iox. n. . [from canonixc.] The 

act of declaring any man a faint. Te 

It is very ſuſpicious, that the intereſts of par- 
ticular families, or churches have too great a ſway 
ui can: mBations, Addiſon. 

To CN Ox IZ E. 2, a. [from canon, to put into 
the canon, or rule for obſerving feſtivals. To de- 
Clare any man a faint. 

The King, defirous to bring into the houſe of 
Lancaſter, celeſtial honour, became ſuitor to pope 
Julius, to caronize king Henry VI. for afaint. Bacon. 

By thoſe hymns all ſhall approve, 
Us canonig'd for love. onne. 

They have a pope too, who hath the chief care 
of religion, and of camniging whom he thinks fit, 
and thence have the honour of faints. Stillmg fleet. 

| Ca x0NRY, n. ſ. [from canon.] An ecclefi- 

CN sf. I aſtical benefice in ſome cathe- 


* 


Ayliffe. | 


CAN 


a ſtated allowance out of the revenues of ſucli 
church, commonly aunexed to it. Ayliffe. 
C+z0PIED, adj. [from ca. Covered with 
a canopy, 
tat me down to watch upon a bank, 
With ivy c, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyſuckle. Alilian. 
i CANOPY. 1. f. [ canperum, low Lat.] A cover- 
ing of ſtate over a throne or bed; a covering ſpread 
over the head. 
She is there brought unto a paled green, 
And placed under a ſtately canopy, 
The warlike feats of both thoſe knights to ſee. 
Fairy Queen. 
Now ſpread the night her ſpangled cans y, 
And ſummon'd every reſtleſs eye to flecp. 


Fai fax. 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate, 
With golden can pies and beds of ftate, Dryden 
To CHN, x. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cover 
with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all embrace; 
And their large branches did diſplay, 
To camwpy the place. 


Dryden. | 


ful. 

Birds that are moſt canorous, and whoſe notes we 

moſt commend, are of little throats, and ſhort. 

| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
CANT. ». . [probably from cantus, Lat. im- 
plying the odd tone of voice uſed by vagrants; but 
imagined by ſome to be corrupted from quair?. | 

1. A corrupt dialect uſed by beggars and vaga- | 
bonds.. 

2. A particular form of ſpeaking peculiar to | 
ſome certain clafs or body of men. 

L write not always in the proper terms of navi- 
gation, land ſervice, or in the cant of any profel- | 
ſion. 

If ve would trace out the original of that fla- 
grant and avowed impiety, which has prevailed 
among us for ſome years, we ſhould find, that it 
owes its rife to that cant and hypocriſy, which had 
taken potſefſion of the people's minds in the times 
'of the great rebellion. Addiſon's Frecbolder. 
Aſtrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a few 
' pot-hooks for planets, to amuſe the vulgar, have 
too long been ſuffered to abuſe the world. 

Sevift's Predi.tions for the Tear 1701. 
A few general rules, with a certain cant of 
words, has ſometimes ſet up an illiterate heavy 
writer, for a moſt judicious and formidable critick. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

3. A whining pretenſion to goodneſs, in formal 
and affected terms. 

Of promiſe prodigal, while pow'r you want, 
And preaching in the ſelf-denying cant. 

Dryden's AHurengæcbe. 


* 


—— 
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4. Barbarous jargon. 

The affectation of ſome late authours, to intro- 
duce and multiply cant words, is the moſt ruinous 
corruption in any language. Szuift. 

5. Auction. 

Numbers of theſe tenants, or their deſcendants, 
are now offering to ſell their leaſes by cnt, even 
thoſe which were for lives. Swift. 

To CaxT. v. a. [from the noun.] To talk in 
the jargon of particular profeſſions, or in any Kind 
of formal affected language, dr with a peculiar and 
ſtudied tone of voice. 

Men cant about materia and forma ; hunt chime- 
ras by rules of art, or dreſs up ignorance in words 


of enquiry. Glanulle, 
That uncouth affected garb of ſpeech, or can ing 
language rather, if I may ſo calt it, which they 
have of late taken up, is the ſignal diſtinction and 
characteriſtical note of that, which, in that their 

new language, they call the godly party. 
Sender ſon. 


The buſy, ſabtile ſerpents of the law, 
Did firſt my mind from true obedience draw; 
While I did limits to the king preſcribe, 
And took for oracles that cating tribe. 


dral or collegiate church, which has a prebend, or | 


CyſxoRvous, adj, | cansrus, Lat. | Muſical ; tune- | 
| / , | 


ryden. | 


of bulk or ſound, which may ſtop up the mouth | 


c AN 


UnMAill'd in ſchemes by planets to forcſhow, 

Like caxtirg raicals, how the wars will go. 

=  Dryden's Juvenal. 

CANTA'TA. n. ſ. [Ital.] A ſong- 

CaTa'T10N. . . [from canto, Lat.] The act of 
ſinging. 

Ca'xNTER. 4. .. [from cant. ] A term of reproach 
for hypocrites, who talk formally of religion, with- 
out obeying it. 

CANTERBURY BELLS, See BELFLOWER, - 

CANTERBURY GALLoP. [In horſemanſhip.] 
The hand gallop of -an ambliag horſe, commonly 
called a canter : ſaid to be derived from the monks 
riding to Canterbury on eaſy ambling horfes. 

CANTHA'RIDES. n. . [Lat.] Spaniſh flies; 
uſed to raiſe bliſters. 

The flies, cantharides, are bred of a worm, or 
caterpillar, but peculiar to certain fruit trees ; as 
are the fig tree, the pine tree, and the wild brier; 
all which bear ſweet fruit, and fruit that hath a 
Kind of ſecret biting or tharpneſs : for the fig hath. 
a milk in it, that is ſweet and corroſive; the pine 
apple hath a kernel that is ſtrong and abſterſive. 

Bacon Natural liflory. 

CA'N THUS. n. ſ. [ Latin. j The corner of the 
eye. The internal is called the greater, the- ex- 
ternal the leſſer can!. Vancy. 
A gentle woman was ſeized with an inflamma- 
tion and tumour in the great canus, or angle of 
her eye. W:ſcmans.. 

Cie x. . . [from canto, Lat.] A ſongs 
uſed generally for a ſong in ſeripture. 

This right of eſtate, in ſome nations, is yet 
more ſignificantly expreſſed by Moſes in his can- 
ticles, in the perſon of God to the Jews. 

acon's Holy Mar. 

CanTYLIVERS. . ſ. Pieces of wood framed" 
into the front or other ſides of an houſe, to ſuſ- 
tain the moulding and eaves over it. | 

Mecxon's Mechonical Exerciſes. 
Ca/NTION. n. f. [cantio, Lat.] Song; veries. 
Not now in uſe, 

In the eighth eclogue the ſame perſon was 

brought in ſinging a cantion of Collin's making. 
| . Spenſ. Kat. Ga. 

CA/NTLE. ». / ¶ baut, Dut. a corner; ſchan- 
tiling Fr. a piece.] A piece with corners. Skinner. 

See how this river comes, me crankling in, 
And cuts me from the bett of all my land, 

A huge halfmoon, a monſtrous came out. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

To CMN TL RE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cut” 
in pieces. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 
That muſt be cantlad, and the judge go ſnack. 
| | Dydren's Tuve 
Ca/NTLET. n. f. [from cantle.] A piece; a 
fragment. 

Nor ſhield, nor armour can their force oppoſe ;- 
Huge cant/ets of his buckler ſtrew the ground, 
And no defence in his bor'd arms is found. Dryd.. 

C.4'NTO. ns ſ. [Ital.] A book, or ſection of a: 
poem. 

Why, what would you do ? 

Make a willow cabbin at your gate, 

And call upon my ſoul within the houſe ; 

Write loyal canis of contemaed love. 

Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


CANTON. . . 

1. A ſmall parcel or diviſion of land. 

Only that little canto: of land, called the Engliſh: 
pale, containining four ſmall ſhires, did maintain 
2 bordering war with the Iriſh, and retain the 
form of Eng liſh government. Davies. 

2. A ſmall community, or clan. 

The fame is the caſe of rovers by land; ſuch, 
as yet, are ſome canton; in Arabia; and ſome petty 
kings of the mountains, adjacent to ſtraits and 
WAYS. . B acon's Holy Mar. 
To, CN TOR. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To divide 
into littte parts. 

Families ſhall quit al ſubjection to him, and 
canton his empire into lets governments for them- 
ſelves. Locke. 

It would certainly be for the good of mankind, 


Roſcommoru 


to have all the mighty empires and monarchies of 
- the 


CAN 


the world cantoned out into petty ſtates and princi- 
alities. Addiſon on Italy. 
The late king of Spain, reckoning it an indig- 
nity to have his territories cantoned out into parcels 
by other princes, during his own life, and with- 
out his conſent, rather choſe to bequeath the mo- 
narchy entire to a younger ſon of France. Sw#fr. 
They canton out to themſelves a little province 
in the intellectual world, where they fancy the 
lght ſhines, and all the reſt is in darkneſs. 
Watts on the Mind. 
To Ca/NToONIZE. v. a. [from carton] To parcel 
out into ſmall diviſions. | 
Thus was all Ireland cantoniged among ten per- 
ſons of the Engliſh nation. Dowies on Ireland. 
The whole foreſt was in a manner cantonized 
amongſt x very few in number, of u hom ſome 
- Tad regal nghts. Havel. 
C T KED. „. The ſame in Wales as an hun- 
dred in England. For conte, in the Britiſh lan- 
guage, ſignifietli an hundred. Cowel. 


The king regrants to him all that province, re- 


ſerving only the city of Dublin, and the cartreds 
next adjoining, with the maritime towns. 
Dav is on I roland. 
CA'NVASS. . .. [canevas, Fr. cannabis, Lat. 
hemp. 
1. A kind of linen cloth woven for ſeveral uſes, 
as ſails, painting cloths, tents. f 


The maſter commanded forthwith to ſet on all 


the canvaſs they could, and fly homeward. Sidncy. | 


And eke the pens that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main yards with flying canvas lin'd. 
| Spenſer. 
Their canvaſs caſtles up they quickly rear, 
And build a city in an hour's ſpace. Fairfax. 
Where-e'er thy navy ſpreads her canvaſs wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all ſhe brings. aller. 
With ſuch kind paſſion haſtes the prince to fight, 
And ſpreads his flying canvaſs to the ſound ; 
Him whom no danger, were he there, could 
fright ; 
Now abſent, every little noiſe can wound. Dryden. 
Thou, Kfieller, long with noble pride, 
The foremoſt of thy art, haſt vy'd _ 
With nature in a generous ſtrife, 
And touch'd the carvals into life. Addiſon, 
2. The act of ſifting voices, or trying them pre- 
viouſly to the deciſive act of voting: | from can- 
2, as it ſignifies a ſteve. ] | 
There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot 
play well: ſo there are ſome that are good in can- 
2. and factions, that are otherwiſe weak men. 
| Bacon. 
To Ca/xvass. v. a. [Skinner derives it from 
cannabaſſir, Fr. to beat hemp; which being a very 
' Jaborious employment, it is uſed to ſignify, to 
ſearch diligently into. | | 
1. To lift ; to examine: from carvaſe, a ſtrain- 
ing cloth. i 
I have made careful ſearch on all bands, and 
cuntii e the matter with all poſſible diligence. 
Woodward. 
2. To debate; to diſcuſs. 8 
The curs diſcovered a raw hide in the bottom 
of a river, :nd laid their heads together how to 
come at it: they carnveſed the matter one way and 


Comer, and concluded, that the way to get it, 


was to drink their way to it. L' Eftruns. 
To Caſxvass. vn. To ſolicit; to try votes pre- 
viouſly to the decifive act. 
izabeth being to reſolve upon an officer, and 
being, by foine that carva.d for others, put in 
ſowe doubt of that perion ſhe meant to advance, 
ſaid, the was like one with a lanthorn, ſeeking a 
man. Bacon. 
This crime of canin g, or ſoliciting for church 
preferment, is, by the canon law, called ſimony. 
| Ayiiffe's Pur crgun. 
. Ca'xv. adj. | from cane. ] 
I. Full of cancs. 
2. Conſiſting of canes. | 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineſe: drive, | 
With tails aud wind their c.:my waggons light. 
Million. 


{ Inclos'd cap 2 fre in a ſtrong coat of mail. 


er, there remained in the filtre a powder. 


CAP 


ſong. | 
Vecchi was moſt pleaſing of all others, for his 
conceit and variety, as well his madrigals as canxo- 
nets, | | | Peacham. 
CAP. #. /. car, Welch; cæppe, Sax. cappe, 
Germ. coppe, Fr. coppr, Ital. capa, Span. kappe, 
Dan. and Dutch; cant, a head, Lala 
1. The garment that covers the head. | 
Hers is the cg your worſhip did beſpeak,— 
Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet Giſh. Shakeſp. Taming the Shrew. 
I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune. — 
— Thou haſt ſerv'd me with much faith. Shake/p. 
Firſt, lolling, floth in wovllen cap, 
Taking her after dinner nap. Swift. 
The cap, the whip, the maſculine attire, 
For which they roughen to the ſenſe. 


2. The enſign of the cardinalate. 
Henry the fifth did ſometimes propheſy, 
If once he came to be a cardinal, 
He'd make his cap coequal with the crown. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3- The topmoſt ; the higheſt. - 
Thou art the cep of all the fools alive. 
| Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
4 A reverence made by uncovering the head. 
hey more and leſs, came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. | 
| Shakeſpearc's Henry IV. 

Should the want of a cap or a cringe ſo mortally 
diſcompoſe him, as we find afterwards it did. 

I Erange 

5. A veſſel made like a cap. 

It is obſerved, that a barrel or cap, whoſe cavity 
will contain eight cubical feet of air, will not 
ſerve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 
| | : Wilkins. 

6. Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead laid over 
the touch-hole, to preſerve the prime. 

7. Cap of maintenance, One of the regalia car- 
ried before the king at the coronation, | 

To Car. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To cover on the top. | 

The bones next the joint are capped with a 
ſmooth cartilaginous ſubſtance, ſerving both to 
ſtrength and motion. | Derham, 

2. Todeprive of the cap. 

If one, by another occaſion, take any thing 
from another, as boys ſometimes uſe to cap one 
another, the ſame is ſtraight felony. Spenſer on Tre. 
3. To cap werſes, To name alternately verſes 
beginning with a particular letter; to name in 
oppoſition or emulation ; to name alternately in 
conteſt, 

Where Henderſon, and th' other maſſes, 

Were ſent to ca texts, and put cafes. Hrvdibras. 

Sure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity, that 
can be thus kept up, there being little need of 
any other faculty but memory, to be able to cap 
texts. 8 Govrrnment of the Tongue, 

There is an authour of ours, whom I would de- 
fire him to read, before he ventures at cappoy cha- 
racters. Atterbury, 

Car 2 pe. ) [cap a pie, Fr.] From head to foot; 

Cay @ pie. I all over. | 

| A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all points exactly, cap 2 pr, 

Appears before them, and, with ſolemn march, 
Goes flow and ſtately by them. Sb. Hamict, 
1 here for the two contending knights he ſent, 

Arm d cap id, with revy'rence low they bent. 
Dryden. 
A woodloute, x | 
That folds up itfelf in itſelf for a houſe, 
As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Swift, 

Cra. A fort of coarſe browniſh paper. 
So called from being formed into a kind of cap 
to hold commodities. 

Having, for trials ſake, filtred it throngh cap- 


: Boyle. | 
Capanitity. . ſ. [from capable.] Ca acity ; 


Thomſan's Autumn. | 


| ſerve thoſe errours. 


Cap 


Calnzorrr. . . Cor xonerta, Ital.] A little] Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcousſs 


Looking before, and after gave us not 
That capability and godlike reaſon 
To ruſt in us unus'd. 

CA'PABLE. adj. capable, Fr.] 

1, Sufficient to contain; ſufficiently capacious. 

When we conſider ſo much of that ſpace, as i; 
equal to, or capable to receive 2 body of any at- 
ſigned dimenſions. L 5b. 

2. Endued with powers equal to any particular 
thing, 5 : 

To ſay, that the more capable, or the beter de- 
ſerver, hath ſuch right to govern, as he may 
com pulſorily bring under the lets worthy, is idle, 

Bacon, 


Shack care. 


When you hear any perſon give his judgment, 
| conſider with yourſelf whether he be a cwpbl; 
judge. 


a Il atth 
3. Intelligent; able to underſtand. | 
Look you, how pale he glares ; 


His form and cauſe conjoined, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capab/e. 


Shakeſp eare's aul. 
4. Intellectually capacious ; able to receive, 
I am much bound to God, that he hath endued 
you with one capable of the beſt inſtructions. Hi. 
5. Suſceptible. | 
The ſoul, immortal ſubſtance, to remain, 
Conſcious of joy, and capable of pain. Pris, 
6. Qualified for; without any natural impedi- 
ment. | 
There is no man that believes the goodnefs of 
God, but mutt be inclined to think, that he hatle 
made ſome things for as long a duration as they 
are capable of. ili. 
7. Qualified for; without legal impediment. 
Of my land, | | 
Loyal and natural boy ! I'll work the means 
To make thee capable. Shakeſpeare's Ring Fear, 
8. It has the particle of before a noun. 
What ſecret ſprings their eager patlions move, 
How capable of death for injur'd love! 
Dr yden's Fr gil 
9. Hollow. This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 
Lean but upon a ruh, 
The cicatrice, and capad/: impreſſure, 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. 
ES, Shak: ſpeares fs you like It. 
CaraBLENESS. . . {from capable. The 
quality or ſtate of being capable ; Knowledge ; 
underſtanding ; power of mind. 
CAPA/CIOUS. adj. [capax, Lat.] 
1. Wide; large; able to hold much. 
Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of thoſe drains, 
I ſee the rocky Siphons ſtretch'd immenſe, 
The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk, 
Or ſtiff compacted clay, capacious found. 
'.» Thom n's Autumn, 
2. Extenſive; equal to much knowledge, or 
great deſign. . : 
There are ſome perſons of a good genius, and 
a capacios mind, who write and ſpeak very o- 
ſcurely. | Wart, 
CarsxciousNEss. v. [. [from capaci, ] The 
power of holding or receiving; largene!-. 


A concave meaſure, of known and denomi- 


nate capacity, ſerves to meaſure the capa: ot 
any other veſſel. In like manner, to a given 
weight, the weight of all other bodies may be re- 
duced, and ſo found out. Holder en Ti. 
To CAPACIT ATE. v. à. [from capacity. ] To 
make capable; to enable; to qualify. - | 
By this inſtruction we may be e In os 
yd % 
Theſe ſort of men were ſycophants only, ard 
were endued with arts of life, to capacitate them 
for the converſation of the rich and great. Turi. 
CAA T. n. f. | caparite, Pr. ö 5 
1. The power of holding or containing any things 
Had our palace the capacity 
To camp this hoſt, we would ail ſup together. 
. Spake jp als 
Notwithſtanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the ſea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity, and pitch 1o2er, _ 
But falls into abatement and low price. 


the quality of being capable. 
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CAP 


For they that moſt and greateſt things embrace, | 


Enlarge thereby their mind's capacity, 
As ſtreams enlarg'd, enlarge the channel's - pace. 
: "is aVvies, 

Space, conſidered in length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs, I think, may be called capacity. Locle. 
2. Room; ſpace. . ; 

There remained, in the capacity of the ex- 
hauſted cylinder, ſtore of little rooms, or ſpaces, 
empty or devoid of air. Boyle. 

3. The force or power of the mind. 

No intellectual creature is able, by capacity, to 
do thit which nature doth without capacity and 
knowledge. Hooker. 

In ſpiritual natures, ſo much as there is of de- 
fire, ſo much there is alſo of capacity to receive. 
I do not ſay, there is always a capacity to receive 
the very thing they deſire, for that may be impoſ- 
ble. South. 

An heroick poem requires the accompliſhment 


of ſome extraordinary undertaking ; which re- 


quires the duty of a ſoldier, and the cap.zcity and 
Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
4. Power; ability. | 
Since the world's wide frame does not includ 
A cauſe with ſuch capacities endu'd, 
Some other cauſe o'er nature muſt preſide. 


Þlackmore. 


5. State; condition; character. 
A miraculous revolution, reducing many from 


the head of a triumphant rebellion, to their old 


condition of maſons, ſmiths, and carpenters ; that, 
in this capacity, they might repair what, as colonels 
and captains, they had ruined and defaced. South. 
You defire my thoughts as a friend, and not as 
a member of parliament ; they are the ſame in 
both capacities. Swift. 
CAPA'RISON. ». .. [caparazon, a great cloak, 
Span.] A horſe-cloth, or a ſort of cover for a 
horſe, which is ſpread over his furniture. 
IE, Farrier's Dic. 
Tilting furniture, emblazon'd ſhieids, 
Impreſſes quaint, capariſons, and ſteeds, 
Baſes, aud tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights, 
At jouſt, and tournament. Parudif: Loſt. 
Some wore a breaſtplate, and a light juppon ; 


Their horſes cloath'd with rich capariſon. 


 Dryden's Fables. 
To Car atsox. v. a, [from the noun.] 
I. Lo dreſs in capariſons. 
The ſteeds, capariſon'd with purple, ſtand ; 
With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 
D, yden. 
2. To dreſs pompouſly : in a ludicrous ſenſe : 
Don't you think, though I am capuriſmed like 
2 man, I have a doublet and hoſe in my diſpoſi- 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Cap E. n. f. ſcape, Fr.] 
1. Headland ; promontory. 
What from the cape can you diſcern at ſea ?— 
Nothing at all; it is a high wrought flood. 
| Shazeſpeare's Othello. 
The parting ſun, 
Beyond the earth's green e.zpe, and verdant iſles, 
Heſperean ſets; my ſignal to depart. Paradiſ L. 
ihe Romans made war upon the Tarentines, 
and obliged them by treaty not to ſail beyond the 
cape. SE 7 Arbuthnit. 
2. The neek-piece of a cloke. 
He was cloathed in a robe of fine black cloth, 
with wide fleeves and cape. | Bacon. 
CA'PER. ». /. {from caper, Latin, a goat.] A 


leap; a jump; a ſkip. 


We that are true lovers, run into ſtrange capers ; 
but as all is mortal in nature, ſo is all nature in 
love mortal m folly. Shakef. As you lite it. 

Flimnap, the treaſurer, is allowed to cut a ca- 
Fr, on the ſtrait rope, at leaſt an inch higher than 
ally other lord in the whole empire. ü 


 Swift's Gulliver's Travel. 


Ce RR. x. . [cafparis, Lat.] An acid pickle. 
See CAPER-BUSH., | 

We invent new ſauces and pickles, which re- 
femble the animal ferment in taſte and virtue, as 


Ranges, olives, and capers, Fleyer on the Humour;. | 


to thouſands. 


CAP 


Cars sk. . . ſcappari;, Lat.) 

The fruit is fleſhy, and ſhaped like a pear. 
This plant grows in the South of France, in Spain 
and Italy, upon old walls and buildings; and the 
buds of the flowers, before they are open, are 
pickled for eating. | Diller. 

To CA ER. v. *. {from the noun.] 

1. To dance frolickſomely. 

The truth is, I am only old in judgment; and 
he that will caper with me for a thouſand marks, 
let him lend me the money, and have at him, 

: Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. To ſkip for merriment. 

Our maiter 
Cap ing to eye her. Shake. Tempeſt. 

His nimble band's inſtinct then taught each ſtring 
A cap' ring cheerfulneſs, and made them ſing 
To their own dance. Craſhanv. 

The family tript it about, and caper'd, like 
hailſtones bounding from a marble floor. 

Arbuthnot's F. Bull. 
3. To dance; ſpoken in contempt. 
The ftage would need no force, nor ſong, nor 
dance, 
Nor capering monſieur from active France. Roxve. 

Ca/eERER,. 7. f. [from caper.] A dancer: in 
contempt. | 

The tumbler's gambols ſome delight afford; 

No leſs the nimble c.perer on the cord: 
But theſe arc ſtill inſipid ſtuff to thee, 
Coop'd in a ſhip, and tois'd upon the ſea. | 
: Dryden's Juv. 

CA'PIAS. n. ſ. | Lat.] A writ of two ſorts, one 
before judgment, called capias ad re/pondendum, in 
an action perſona!, if the ſheriff, upon the firſt 
writ of diſtreſs, return that he has no effects in 
his juriſdiction. The other is a writ of execution 
after judgment. Cowel. 

CaPiLLA'cftous. adj. The ſame with capillary. 

CaPVLLAMENT, . f. | capillamentum, Lat. 
Thoſe ſmall threads or hairs which grow up in the 
middle of a flower, and adorned with little herbs 
at the top, are called capillaments. Quin y. 

Ca/elLLARY. adj. | from capillus, hair, Lat. 

1. Reſembling hairs; ſmall ; minute: applied 
to plants. 

Capillary, or capillacious plants, are ſuch as have 


no main ſtalk or tem, but grow to the ground, as 


hairs on the head ; and which bear their ſeeds in 
little tufts or protuberances on the backſide of their 
leaves. uincy. 

Our common hyſſop is not the leaſt of vegeta- 
bles, nor obſerved to grow upon walls ; but ra- 
ther, ſome kind of capilluries, which are very 
ſmall plants, and only grow upon walls and ſtony 
places. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

2. Applied to veſſels of the body. Small; as 
the ramifications of the arteries. | 
Ten capillary arteries in ſome parts of the body, 


ſmalleſt lymphatick veſſels are an hundred times 


ſmaller than the ſmalleſt capr/lary artery. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


CaP1LLA'TION. #. . [from capillus, Lat.] A 


veſſel like a hair; a ſmall ramification of veſſels. 


Not uſed. 
Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, 
or obſcurer capillations, but in a veſicle. 
Prown's Vulgar Errors. 
CAPITAL. adj. [capitalis, Lat.] 
1. Relating to the head. 
Needs muſt the ſerpent now his capital bruiſe 
Expect with mortal pain. 
2. Criminal in the higheſt degree, ſo as to 
touch life. | 
Edmund, I arreſt thee 
On capital treaſon. 
Several cafes deſerve greater puniſhment than 
many crimes that are capital, among us. Swift. 
2. That which affects life. 
In by e, cauſes, wherein but one man's life 1s 
in queſtion, the evidence ought to be clear ; much 
more in a judgment upon a war, Which is capital 


4. Chief; principal. 


A I will, out of that infinite number, reckon but 


Quincy. N 


Paradiſe Loſt. | 


Shakſ. Ring Lear. | 


ö 


CAP.” 


} ſome that are moſt capital, and commonly occur“ 


rent both in the life and conditions of private men. 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 

As to ſwerve in the leaſt points, is errour ; ſo 
the capital enemies thereof God hateth, as his 
deadly foes, aliens, and, without repentance, 
children of endleſs perdition. Hooker. 
They &o, in themſelves, tend to confirm the 
truth of a capital article in religion. Atterbury.. 

5. Chief; metropolitan. f 

This had been 
Perhaps thy capital ſeat, from whence he had 
ſpread | 
All 3 ; and had hither come, 
From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. ; 
. Paradiſe . 

6. Applied to letters ; large ; ſuch as are writ- 
ten at the beginning or heads of books. 

Our moſt conſiderable actions are always pre- 
ſent, like capital letters to an aged and dim eye. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 

The firſt is written in capital letters, without 
chapters or yerſes.  Grew's Coſmalogia Sacra. 

7. Capital Sick. The principal or original ſtock. 
of a trader, or company. 

C AL. v. ſ. | from the adjective. ] 

1. The upper part of a pillar. 

You ſee the volute of the Ionick, the foliage of 
the Corinthian, and the uovali of the Dorick, 
mixed without any regularity, on the ſame capital. 

Addijon on Italy. 

2. The chief city of a-nation or Kingdom. 

Ca/r1TALLY. adv. | from capital. ] In a capital 
manner. 

CayriTa/TION. n. . from caput, the head 
Lat.] Numeration by heads. 

He ſuffered for not performing the command- 
ment of God, concerning capitation; that, When 
the people were numbered, for every head they 
ſhould pay nnto God a ſhekel. Brown, 

CA'PITE, n. ſ. | from caput, capitis, Lat.] 

A tenure which holdeth immediately of the 
king, as of his crown, be it by knight's ſervice or ' 
ſocage, and not as of any honour, caſtle, or ma- 
nour : and therefore it is otherwiſe called a tenure, - 
that holdeth merely of the king ; becauſe, as the 
crown is a corporation and ſeigniory in groſs, as 
the common lawyers term it, ſo the king that poſ- 
ſeſſeth the crown, is, in account of law, perpetu- 
ally king, and never in his minority, nor ever 
dieth. Cowel,- 
CaPr/TULAR.« . { [from capitulum, Lat, an ec- 


cleſiaſtical chapter. 


* 


as in the brain, are not equal to one hair; and the 


* 


1. A body of ſtatues, divided into chapters. 
That this practice continual to the time of Char- 
lemain, appears by a conſtitution in his capitular. 
Taybr.- 
2. A member of a chapter. 
Canoniſts do agree, that the chapter makes de- 
crees and ſtatutes, which ſhall bind the chapter 


itſelf, and all its members or capitulars. 
Ayliffe's Parer gon. 


Jo CAPUTULATE: v. n. from capitulum, Lat. 


2 


g 


Bacon. 


t. To draw up any thing in heads or articles. 
Percy, Northumberland, 
The archbiſhop of York, Douglas, and Morti-- 
mer, 
Capitulate againſt us, and are up. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

2. To yield, or ſurrender up, on certain ſtipu- 
lations. LE 

The king took it for a great indignity, that 
thieves ſhould offer to capitulate with him as ene- 
mies. | Hayward. + 

I ſtill purſued, and, about two o'clock this af- 
ternoon, ſhe thought fit to capitulare. Spectator... 

CaPtTULA' TION. 2. ſ. | from capitulate. ], Stipu- 
lation ; terms; conditions. 

It was not a complete conqueſt, .but rather a 
dedition upon terms and capitulations, agreed be- 
tween the conqueror and the conquered ; wherein, 
uſually, the yielding party ſecured to themſelve; 
their law and religion. - | 8 Hats. - 
 Cayl1'vi TREE. . ſ. [copaiba, Lat.] | 
This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in 
the province of Antiochi, in the-Spagah W 

es 


os! 


CAP 


Ges, about ten days journey from Carthagena. 
Some of them do not yield any of the balſam ; 
thoſe that do, are diſtinguiſhed by a ridge which 
runs along their trunks. Theſe trees are wounded 
in their centre, and they apply vetſels to the 
wounded part, to receive the balſam. One of 
theſe trees will yield five or fix gallons of 33 
ler 
T,Caro'cn. v. a, I know not diſtinctiy what 
this word means; perhaps to ſtrip off the hood. 
Cap:cb'd your rabins of the ſynod 
And fnapt the canons with a why not. Hudibras. 
Ca'rox. n. /. | caps, Lat.] A caſtrated cock. 


In good rnaſt beef my landlord ſticks his knife; 


The cpm fat delights his dainty wife. 
Gay's Paſtoral;. 
CAPONNUERE. n. ſ. | Fr. A term in fortifica- 
tion.] A covered lodgmeiit, of about four or five 
feet broad, encompaſſed with a little parapet of 
about two feet high, ſerving to ſupport planks 
laden with earth. This lodgment contains fifteen 
or twenty ſoldiers, and is uſually placed at the ex- 
tremity of the counterſcarp, having little embra- 

ſures made in them, through which they * 
Aris. 
CA T. x. J. French. ] Is when one party wins 

all the tricks of cards at the game of picquet. 
To Cr. . a. | from the noun. ] When one 
Party has won all the tricks of cards at picquet, 

he is ſaid to have cat his antagoniſt. 


Caro/ucu. . T [cypuce, French.] A monk's 
hood. Dit. 

Ce ER. n. ſ. [from cap. ] One who makes or 
ſells caps. 


CorsH LT E. adj. [from capreolus, a tendril of 
a vine, Lat.) 

Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the 
ground, by means of their tendrils, as gourds, 
melons, and cucumbers, are termed, in botany, 
corprenlots plants. Harris. 

CAPRLCE 

CAPRICHIO. Span.] Freak; fancy; whim ; 
ſudden change of humour. | 

It is a pleaſant ſpeRacle to behold the ſhifts, 
windings, and unexpected caprichios of diſtreſſed 

nature, when purſued by a cloſe and well managed 
experiment. Glanville's Scepfis, Pref. 

We are not to be guided in the ſenſe of that 
book, either by the miſreports of ſome ancients, 
or the caprichi2s of one or two neoterics. Grew. 

Heav'ns great view is one, and that the whole ; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice, 
That diſappoints th' effect of every vice. 

If there be a fingle ſpot more barren, or more 
aiſtant from the church, the rector or vicar may 
de obliged, by the c.-price or pique of the biſhop, 
10 build. Saboift. 

Their paſſions move in lower ſpheres, 
Where er c2p72 e or folly ſteers. Swift. 

All the various machines and utenſils would 
row and then play odd pranks and caprices, quite 
comrary to their proper ſtructures, and deſign of 
the artificer — Bentley. 

CH os. ach. { rapricieux, Fr.] Whimſical; 


fanciful; humourſome. 


CNR 'CLOUSL Y. adv. | from capricivns. ] Whim- | 


ſically; in a manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

Capnr' CiOVSNESS. u. /. | from cap ic io. The 
quality of being led by caprice, humour, whim- 
ficaineſs. 

A ſubject ought to ſuppoſe, that there are rea- 
ſons, although he be not appriſed of them; other- 
wife he mutt tax his prince of capricinineſs, in- 
conſt: ANCY\s or ill deſign. Sault. 

CWRAICORN. A . cf icon nus, Lat.) One of the 
ſigns of the zodiac k; the winter ſolſtice. 

"Let the geſt nicht in Capricorn: be of fifteen 
hours, the day conſequently muſt be of nine. 

Notes to Crereb's Manilius. 

CAPRICTE. n. ſ. French, In horfemanſhip. | 
Cuprisies are leaps, ſuch as a hor fe makes in one 
and the fame place, without advancing forwards, 
and in ſuch 2 manner, that when he 1s in the air, 
and height of his leap, he yerks or ſtrikes out 
with his hincer legs, even and near. A cap ile 15 
tuc molt diihcult of all the high manage, or raiſed 


n. ſ. | caprice, Fr. capi ic ho, 


Pope. f 


* 
CAP 
airs. It is different from the croupad- in this, that | 
the horſe does not ſhow his ſhoes ; and from a 
balotad:, in that he does not yerk out in a de. 
Farrier's Di. 
Cavs TAN. u. .. [corruptly called capfiern 3 cab 


flan, Fr.] A cylinder, with levers to wind up any 
great weight, particularly to raiſe the anchors. 


new R271 5 s fſfays. 
No more behold thee turn my watch's er, 

As ſeamen at a capſlun anchors weigh. Swift. 
CAPSULAR, I adj. | capſula, Lat.] Hollow like 
CarsULAny. | a cheſt. | 
It aſcendeth not directly unto the throat, but 

aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the 

breaſt-bone, it aſcendeth again into the neck. 
Brown's Vulgar Hrrours. 

Ca'psULATE, 1) adj. [ capſula, Lat.) Incloſed, 

Ca'PSULATED. } Or in a box. 

Seeds, ſuch as are corrupted and tale, will 
\wim ; and this agreeth unto the ſecds of plauts 
locked up and capſulated in their huſks. 

Brown's Fuigar Errours. 

The heart lies immured, or capſulated, in a car- 


the brain. 
CA'PTAIN. ». /. | capitain, Fr. in n Latin capita- 
neus; being one of thoſe who, by tenure i» capite, 
were obliged to bring ſoldiers to the War.] 
I. A chief commander. 
Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ! SY. Mac, 


2. The chief of any number or body of men. 
Naſham ſhall be captain of Judah. Numbers. 
He ſent unto him a captain of fiſty. Kings. 


The captain of the guard ove him victuals. 
Jeremiah. 
3. A man ſkilled i in war; as Marlborough was 
a great captain. 
4. The commander of a company in a regiment. 
A captan . 
captuin as odious as the word occupy ; therefore 
captains had need look to it. Shakeſpeare's Hen, IV. 
The grim captain, in a ſurly tone, 
Cries out, Pack up, you raſcals, and be gone 
Dryden. 
5. The chief commander of a ſhip. 


and the lightneſs of his vetlel, paſfed, in open 
day, through all the guards. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

6. It was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel captain 
Sought with his raſcal routs t'encloſe them round. 

any Yueen, 

7. Captain General, The general or commander 
in chief of an azmy. 

8. Captain Lieutenant, The commanding officer 
giment. He commands as youngeſt captain. 

Ca'eTAINRY. n. from captain. | The power 
over a certain diſtrict ; the chieftainſhip. 

There ſhould be no rewards taken for captainries 
of counties, no ſhares or biſhopricks for nominat- 
ing of biſhops. Spenſer. 

C TAINSHIP. n. ſ. [from captain.) 

1. The condition or poſt of à chief commander. 

Therefore ſo pleaſe thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captam/hip. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

2. The rank, quality, or poſt of a captain. 

The lieutenant of the colonel's company might 
well pretend to the next vacant captuinſhip in the 
ſame regiment. Witton. 

I» The chieftainſhip of a clan, or government 
of a certain diſtrict. 

To diminith the Iriſh. lords, ie did aboliſh their 
pretended and uſurped captamſ/1ps. 
Davies on Ir ht 

4. Skill in the military trade. 

Car TNT ION. . /. [trom capto, Lat. The prac- 
tice of catching favour or applauſe ; courtthip ; 
flattery. 

I am content my heart ſhould be diſcovered, 
without any of thoſe drefſes, or popular captutions, 
which ſome men we in their ſpeeches. 


Aing Char lis 


The weighing of anchors by the capflun is alſo 


tilage, which includes the heart, as the ſkull doth: 
Derhom, | 


' theſe villains will make the name of 


The Rhodian captain, relying on his knowledge, | 


of the colonel's troop or company, in every re- 


| Thy captives : 


CAP 


Cox. a. /. from capio, Lat. to take. The 
act of taking any perſon by a judicial proceſs. 

CA/PTIOUS. adj. | captieux, Fr. captioſus, Lat.] 

I. Given to cavils ; eager to object. 

If he ſhew a forwardneſs to be reaſoning about 
things, take care, that nobody. check this inclina- 


tion, or miſlead it by captious or fallacious ways of 


talking with him. Locke. 

2. Infidious ; enſnaring. 

She taught him likewiſe how to avoid ſundry 
captions and tempting queſtions, which were like 
to be aſked of him. Bacon. 

Car TIOUSLY. adv. from captious.] In a cap- 
tious manner; with an inclination to object. 

Uſe your words as c: eptioufly as you can, in your 
arguing on one ſide, and apply diſtinctions on the 
other. Locke. 

Ca'pTIOUSNESS. n. ſ. [from captious.] Inclina- 
n to find fault; inclination to object; Ppeeviſh- 
neſs. 

Captionſn:ſs is a fault oppoſite to civility ; it often 


| produces nuſbecoming and provoking expreſſions 


and carriage. Locke. 

To CaeTIVATE. v. a. [captivery Fr. captive, 

Lat.) | 
I. Totake priſoner ; to bring into bondage. 
How ill beſeeming is it in thy ſex, 

To triumph like an Amazonian trull, 


Upon their woes, whom fortune cyptivates? 


She 2h: ſpears 

Thou haſt by tyranny theſe many years 
Waſted our country, flain our citizens, 

And ſent our ſons and huſbands captivate. 
Slate pes. 

He deſerves to be a ſlave, that is content ta 
have the rational ſovereignty of his ſoul, and the 
liberty of his will, ſo captivated. King Charles. 

They ſtand firm, Keep out the enemy, truth, 
that would captivate or diſturb them. Locke, 

2. To charm; to overpower with excellence; 
to ſubdue. 

Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo caprivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to 
8 Addiſon, Guardian, 
3. To enflave: with 79. 

They lay a trap for themſelves, and captivat- 
their under ſtandings 7 miſtake, falſehood, and 
errour. Looks: | 

CarTiva'TION. u. /. [from captivate. ] The 
act of taking one captive. 

CA/PTIVE. ». /. | captif, Fr. captivus, Lat.] 

1. One taken in war; a priſoner to an enemy. 

You have the captiver, 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife ? 
Shakeſpeare. 

This is no other than that forced reſpect a ca- 

tive pays to his cs ak a ſlave to his lord. 
_ Rogers, 
Free from ſhame 
L enſure the penal claim. 
Pope” $ oa. 

2. It is uſed with t before the captor. 

If thou ſay Antony lives, 'tis well, 

Or friends with Cæſar, or not captive i him. 
Shat-ſpeare. 

My mother who the royal ſceptre ſway'd, 

Was captive to the cruel victor made. Dryden. 

3. One charm'd, or enſnared by beauty or ex- 
cellence. 

My woman's heart 

Groſſiy grew captive to his Wr words. 

Sh. the ſpear© Us 

CDT IV E. adj. | captivas, Lat. ] Made priſoner in 
war; kept in bondage or confinement, by what- 
ever means. | 

But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppoſe, 

And with nine circling ſtreams the captive fouls in- 
cloſe. | Dryde., 

To CA“ TIVE. v. a. from the noun. It was. 
uſed formerly with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, 
but now it is on the firſt. ] 

To take priſoner; to bring into a condition of 
ſervitude. 

But being all defeated ſave t few, 


Rather than fly, or be captiv'./, herſelf ſhe flew. 
25 8 9p? ur. 


Thou 
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Thou leaveſt them to hoſtile ſword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcaſſes 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elſe captiv'd. Milton. 

What further fear of danger can there be? 
Beauty, which captives all things, ſets me free. 
Dryden. 
Still lay the god; the nymph ſurpriz'd, 
Yet, miſtreſs of herſelf, devis'd, 
How ſhe the vagrant might inthral, | | 
And captive him, who captives all. „ 
Car TIVI Tv. u. .. | captivite, Fr. captivitas, low 
Lat. N | 
Rakion by the fate of war; bondage; 
ſervitude to enemies. 

Es This is the ſerjeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy ſoldier, fought 
Gainſt my captivity, ME Shakeſpeare. 
There in captivity he lets them dwell | 
The ſpace of ſeventy years; then bring them 

back; 
Rememb'riug mercy. _ | Milton, 
The name of Ormond will be more celebrated 
in his caprivity, than. in his greateſt triumphs. Dryd. 
2. Slavery; ſervitude. | | 
For men to be tied, and led by authority, as it 
were with a Kind of captivity of judgment; and 
though there be reaſon to the contrary, not to 
liſten unto it. | Hooker. 
The apoſtle tells us, there is a way of bringing 
every thought into cap/zvity to the obedience of 
Chriſt. | | Decay of Piety. 
When love's well timed, tis not a fault to love 
The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
Sink in the ſoft captivity together. Addiſon. 
Ca/rTOR. E. 40 from capia, to take, Lat.] He 
that takes a priſoner, or a prize. 
Ca'PTURE. 1. /. [ capture, Fr. captura, Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of taking any thing. 
The great ſagacity, and many artifices uſed by 


birds, in the inveſtigation and capture of their prey. 


Derham. 

2. The thing taken ; a prize. 5 

CA CHEP. adj. | from capuce, Fr. a hood. ] Co- 
vered over as with a hood. 

They are differently cuculleted and capuched up- 
on the head and back, and, in the cicada, the eyes 
are more prominent. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cayvcur'N. z. ſ. A female garment, conſiſting 
of a cloak and hood, made in imitation of the 
dreſs of capuchin monks; whence its name is de- 
rived. 

Car, CAR, in the names of places, ſeem to 
have relation to the Britiſh cue, a city. 

| a ; Gib ſun's Camden. 

CAR. ». ſ. [car, Welſh: karre, Dut. cher, Sax. 
carrus, Lat.] 

1. A ſmall carriage of burden, uſually drawn 
by one horſe or two. 

When a lady comes in a coach to our ſhops, it 
muſt be followed by a car loaded with Wood's 
money. | x | Seovitt, 

2. In poetical language, any vehicle of dignity 
or ſplendour; 2 chariot of war, or triumph. 

Henry is dead, and never thall revive ; 

Upon a wooden coffin we attend, 
And death's diſhonourable victory, 
We with our ſtately preſence glorify, 


Like captives bound to atriumphant cw. SD. car, of me. 


Wilt thou aſpire to guide the heay'ply ov, 
And with thy daring folly burn the world * Shake!, 
And the gilded car of day, | 
His glowing axle doth ally 
In the ſteep Atlautick ſtream, _ Milton. 
See, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 

See millions crowding round the gilded car! Prior, 
3- The Charles's wain, or Bear ; a conftellation. 
Ev'ry fixt and ev'ry wand'ring ſtar, 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. Ded. 
C AIX E. I 7. ſ. ¶ cu al ine, Fr.] A ſmall fort 
CA RRINE. 13 of fire-arm, ſhorter than a fuſil, 

and carrying a ball of twenty-four in the pound, 

hung by the light horſe at a belt over the left 
ſhoulder. It is a Kind of medium between the 

Piſtol and the muſket, having its barrel two foot 

and a ha't long. | 
CaraBix1ik, 1. J. [from carabine.] A ſort of 


light horfe carrying longer carabines than the 


| 


without obſerving a regular ground. 


ſary, entertains the vagabond with only bare lodg- 


| 


| 


CAR 


reſt, and uſed ſometimes on foot. Chambers. 
Ca'RACK. 7. .. [caraca, Spaniſh.] A large ſhip 
of burden; the fame with thoſe which are now 
called gallcons. CD 
In which river, the greateſt carack of Portugal 
may ride afloat ten miles within the forts. Raleigh. 
The bigger whale like ſome huge carack lay, 
Which wanteth ſea-room with her foes to play. 
aller. 


Ca/racorr. mn f. [caracole, Fr. from caracs), | 


Span. a ſnail. ] An oblique tread, traced out in 
ſemi rounds, changing from one hand to another, 


When the horſe advance to charge in battle 
they ride ſometimes in caraco/cs, to amuſe the 
enemy, and put them in doubt, whether they are 
about to charge them in the front or in the flank. 

” Farrier's Diet. 

ToCyRACOLE. v. n. | from the noun. | To move 
in caracoles. : | 

87 . f. Cearat, Fr.] 

I. A weight of four grains, with which dia- 
monds are weighed. | 

2. A manner of expreſſing the fineneſs of gold. 

A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called cara&s, and each 
cara into four grains: by this weight is diſtin- 
guithed the different fineneſs of their gold; for, 
if to the fineſt of gold be put two cara&#s of alloy, 
both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty- 
four caracts, then this gold is ſaid to be twenty- 
two carads fine. Cocker. 

Thou beft of gold, art worſt of gold ; 

Other, leſs fine in carat, is more precious. Shep. 

CARAVAN. n. f. Ccaravanne, Fr. from the 
Arabick.] A troop or body of merchants or pil- 
grims, as they travel in the Eaſt. 

f They ſet forth 
Their airy caravan, high over ſeas 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Eafing their flight. Milton's Par. Left. 


When Joſeph, and the Bleſſed Virgin Mother, | 


had loſt their moſt holy Son, they ſought him in 
the retinues of their kindred, and the caravans of 
the Galilzan pilgrims. Taylor. 


CaRavaſxsaRvy. u. ſ. [from caravan.] A houſe | 


built in the Eaſtern countries for the reception of 
travellers. 

The inns which receive the caravans in Perſia, 
and the Eaſtern countries, are called by the name 
of caravanſariecs, Spectator. 

The ſpacious manſion, like a Turkiſh caravan- 


ing. Pope's Letters. 
Ca'raveEL.) nm f. Lcaravela, Span.] A light, 
Ca'RvEL, ; round, old faſhioned ſhip, with a 
ſquare poop, formerly uſed in Spain and Portugal. 
Ca'nawav. . .. | carum, Lat.] A plant; ſome- 
times found wild in rich moiſt paſtures, eſpecially 
in Holland and Lincolnfhire. The ſeeds are uſed 
in medicine and confectionary. Miller. 
CARBON ADO. . /. { car bonnade, Fr. from car- 
50% a coal, Lat.] Meat cut acroſs, to be broiled 
upon the coals. 
If 1 come in his way willingly, let him make a 
Shak-ſpeare. 
To CAKBONA Do. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cut, 
or hack. 
Draw, you rogue, or I'jl ſo carbamads 
Your ſhanks. Shakeſpeare. 
T5 n. ſ. ¶carbunculus, Lat. à little 
coal. | 

1. A jewel ſhining in the dark, like a lighted 
coal or candle. 

A carburcl: entire, as big as thou art, 


Were not ſo rich a jewel. Shakeſpeare. 
| His head 

Creſted aloft, and car bundle his eyes, 

With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold. AMfilton. 


It is believed that a carbuncle does ſhine in the 
dark like a burning coal; from whence it hath its 
name. | Wilkins. 

Crbuncle is a ſtone of the ruby Kind, of a rich 
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2. Red f. pots or pimples breaking out upon the, 
face or body. 


maſs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 
Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 
And flaming carbuncles, and noiſome ſweat. Dryden. 
Ca'kBUNCLED. adj. | from carbuncle. ] » 
1. Set with carbuncles. | 
An armour all of gold; it was a King's— 
He has deſerv d it, were it carbunckd _ 
Like holy Fhœbus' car. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Spotted; deformed with carbuncles. " 
CarzuxNCULAR. adj. | from car{uncle.] Belong- 
ing to a carbuncle; red like a carbuncle. 
CARBUNCULA'TION. n. ſ. [car bunculitio, Lat.] 
The blaſting of the young buds of trees or plants, 
either by exceſſive beat or exceſſive cold. Harri, 
Ca/rcanert. 2. J. Lcarcan, Fr.] A chain or 
collar of jewels. | 
Say, that I linger'd with you at your ſhop, 
To ſce the making of her carcant. Sbateſprare. 
I have ſeen her beſet and bedeckt all over with 
emeralds and pearls, and a carcuuet about her neck. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
Ca/rcass. u. ſ. Cearquaſſe, Fr.] 
1. A dead body of any animal. 
To blot the honour of the dead, ; 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſi ſhame, 
Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name, 
| Spenſer. 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter d. lies, 
With carcaſſes and arms, th' inſanguin'd field, 
Deſerted. Milton, 
If a man viſits his ſick friend, in of le- 
gacy, he is a vulture, and only waits for the caxcaſs. 
g . Taylor. 
The ſcaly nations of the ſea profound, 
Like ſhipwreck'd carcaſſes, are driv'n aground. 


2. Body: in a ludicrous fenſe. _ 5 
To-day how many would have given their 
honours, | 

To've ſav'd their carcaſſes ? Shakeſpeare. 

He that finds himſelf in any diſtreſs, either of 
carcaſs or of fortune, ſhould deliberate upon the 
matter, before he prays for a change. L'Efranze. 

3. The decayed parts of any thing; the ruins ; 
the remains, 

A rotten carcaſs of a boat, not rigg d, 

Nor tackle, ſail, nor maſt. 

4. The main parts, naked, wk out completion 
or ornament ; as, the walls of a hoyſe. 

What could be thought a ſufficient motive to 
have had an eternal carca/s of an univerſe, wherein 
the materials and poſitions of it were eternally» 
laid together ? | Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

5. [In gunnery.) A kind of bomb, uſually 
oblong, conſiſting of a ſhell or caſe, ſometimes of 
iron, with holes, mer commonly of a coarſe 
ſtrong ſtuff, pitched an girt with iron hoops 
filled with combuſtibles, and thrown from a mor- 
tar. Harris. 

CARCELAGE. 2. ſ. [from carcer, Lat.] Priſon 
fees. | Di a. 

 CARCINO'MAI. n. ſ. [from x»2w», a crab.] A 
particular ulcer, called a cancer, very difficult to 
cure. A diſorder likewiſe in the horny coat of 
the eye, is thus called. Q 

Caxcixo'/MAToUus. adj. [from carcinma. ] Can- 
cerous; tending to a cancer. ö 

CARD. . /. carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] a 

1. A paper painted with figures uſed in games 
of chance or ſkill. 

A vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide! 

Yet I have fac'd it with a card of ten. Shakeſp. 

Soon as ſhe: ſpreads her hand, thꝰ aerial guard 

Deſcend, and fit on each important card; 

Firſt, Ariel perch'd upon a matadore. Pope. 

2. The paper on which the winds are marked 
over the mariner”s needle. 

Upon his cards and compaſs firms his eye, 


bleud-red colour. oodward. 
| 


The myiters of his long experiment. Spenſer, 
The very points they blow; 

All the quarters that they know, 

T' tir! ſhipman's card. Shakeſpeare. 

Vol. I. N?,7, How 


It was a peſtilent fever, but there followed no 
cas bundle, no purple or livid ſpots, or the like, the 


Dryden. - 


Shakeſpeares 


UINCY. | 


CAR 


How abſolute the knave is | we muſt ſpeak by 

the card, or equivocation will undo us. Shakeſp. 
On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 

Reaton the card, but paſſion is the gale. Pope. 

2. [K, Dutch. ] The inſtrument v ith which 
wool is combed, or comminuted, or broken for 
ſpinning. 

To CARD. v. a. [from the noun. ] To comb, or 
eomminute wool with a piece of wood, thick tet 
| with crooked wires. 

The while their wives do fit 
Beſide them car ding wool, May's Vi, gil. 
Go, card and ſpin, 
And leave the buſineſs of the war to men. 
Drydn. 
To CARD. v. =. To game; ; to play much at 
cards; as, a cardug wife. 


CAN DA Af. n. J Latin] A mcdicinal 


ſeed, of the gromatic kind, contained in pods, and 


drought from the E:ſt Indies. Chambers. 
C&A'kDER. 2. . {from card. | 
1. One that cards wool. 
The clothiers all have put off 

The ſpinſters, unde, fullers, weavers. Shak 7 

2. One that plays muchi at cards. 

Carpracal. 

Cy/kDIACK. dial; 
invigorating the ſpirits. 

CyrDIalLGY. n/. [from xa, the heart, and 
&>y ©», pain.] 

The doen x a pain ſuppoſed to be felt in 
the heart, but more properly in the ſtomach, 
which ſometimes riſes all along from thence up to 
the œſophagus, occaſioned by ſome acrimonious 
matter. Quincy. 

CARDINAL. adj. Ccardinalis, Lat.] Principal; 
chief. 

The diviſions of the year in frequent uſe with 
aſtronomers, according to the car dn! interſections 
of the zodiack : that is the two equinoctials, and 
both the ſolſtitial points. Brown. 

His cardinal perſection was induſtry. Clarendon. 

CARDIN AL. n. ſj. One of the chief governours 
of the Romiſh charch, by whom the pope is 
elected out of their own number, which contains 
ſx bithops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen deacons, who 
conftitute the ſacred college, and are choſen by 
the pope. 

A car din il is ſo ſtiled, becauſe ſerviceable to the 
apoſtolick ſee, as an axle or hinge on which the 
whole government of the church turns; or as 
they have, from the pope's grant, the hinge and 
government of the Romith church. Aylif-. 

You hold a fair aſſembly; 

You are a churchman, or, I'll tell you, 3 res 

I fhoutd judge now unhappilx. SH. pra- 

_ CaRDINAL'S FLOWER. 7. .. Las. nian, Lat 7 
A flower. 
The ſpecies are, 1. Greater rampions, with a 


having the quality of 


crimſon ſpiked flower, commonly called the ſcar- | 


let cardinal's fiower, 2. The blue cardinals flagver, 
The firſt ſort is greatly prized for the beauty of 
its rich crimſon flowers, exceeding all flowers in 
deepnefs. . 

Ca/aDiNALATE. I 2. J from cardinal, ] The 

r office and rank of a car- 
dinal 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old 
friend of his was advanced to a cardinulate, went to 
congratulate his eminence upon his new honour. 

LF ftrange. 

CarpMmaſkeR, 1 ſ. {from card and mike.] A 
maker of cards. 

Am not I Chriſtophero Sly, by occupation a 

ca- daber ? Shak«ſprare”s Tanne of the Shrew. 
— Cornwaten. v. J. {from card and match, | A 
match made by dipping picces of card in motted 
ſulphur. 

Take care, that thoſe may not make the moſt 
poiſe who have the leaſt to fell; which is very 
cbſervabie in the venders of . Addiſon. 

CARLUUS. See Tus T Lk. | 

CARB. ». f. [cane, Saxon.) 

1. Solicicude; anxicty ; perturbation of mind; 
concert. 

Or, if 1 would take care, that cars ſhould be, 


adj. ¶ gta, the heart.] Cor- 


Miller. } 


CAR 


For wit that ſcorn'd the world, and liv'd like 

me, Di yden. 
Nor ſullen diſcoritent, nor anxious care, 

Ev'n though brought thither, could inhabit 

there. Dryd.n. 

Raiſe in your ſoul the greateſt care of fulfilling 
the divine Will. Mees Preparation for Death. 

2. Caution; often in the phraſe to have à care. 

Well, ſweet Jack, have a car: of thyſelf. Shakejp. 

The fooliſh virgins have taken no care for a 
further ſupply, after the oil, which was at firſt put 
into their lamps, was ſpent, as the wiſe had done, 

Tillatſon. 
Begone ! the prieſt expects you at the altar.— 

But, tyrant, have a care, 1 come not thither. 

A. Philips. 

2. Regard; charge; heed in order to protection 
and prefer vat 'on. 

If we believe that there is a God, that takes 
ca! of us, and we be careful to pleate him, this 
cannot but be a mighty comfort to us. Ti/btſon. 

4. It is a looſe and vague word, implying at- 


tention or inclination, in any degree more or leſs : 3-7 


It is commonly ufed in the phraſe tothe che. 
You come in ſucha time, 
As if propitious fortune h & care 
To ſwell my tide of joys to their full height. 
Dryden. 


We tut care to flatter ourſelves with imaginary 


ſcenes and proſpects of future happineſs. Atterbury. 

5. The object of care, of caution, or of love. 

O my poor kingdom, ſick with civil blows ! 
When that my cue could not with-hold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? Shakefp. 

Fluth'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his 

EYES * 
Is ſhe thy cave? is ſhe thy care? he cries. Dryd-n, 

Your ſafety, more than mine, was then my care: 
3 of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 

Your ſhip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt 

Dryden. 
The wily fox, 
Who lately filch'd the turkey's callow care. 
Gay's Trivia. 
None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or more im prov'd the vegetable core, Pope. 

To CARE. v. 2. | from the noun. ] 

1. To be anxious or ſolicitous ; to be in concern 
about any thing. 

She card not what pain ſhe put her body to, 
ſince the better part, her mind, was laid under fo 
much agony. Sidney. 


As the Germans, both in language and man- 


ners, ditfered from the Hungarians, ſo were they 
always at variance with them ; and therefore much 


. | cared not, though they were by him ſubdued. 


Aaolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir; 
If thou car'f little, leſs ſhall be my care. Dryden. 
2. To be inclined; to be diſpoſed : with fr be- 
fore nouns, or 79 before verbs. 
Not ca- ing to obſerve the wind, 
Or the new ſea explore. Waller. 
The remarks are introduced by a compliment to 
the works of an author, who, I am ſure, would 
not care for being praifed at the expence of ano- 
ther's reputation. Addiſon. 
Having been now acquainted, the two ſexes did 
not care to part, Addiſon. 
Great matters in painting never care for drawing 
people in the faſhion. 
3. To be affected with; 
with for, 
Von dote on her that cares not for your love. 
Shakeſpeare. 


to have regard to: 


There was an ape that had twins; ſhe doated 


upon one of them, and did not much care for other. 
Linge. 
Where few are rich, few care for it; where 
many are ſo, many deſire it. Temple. 
Ca/RECRAZED. adj. [from care and crazc.] Bro- 
ken with care and ſolicitude. 
_ Theſe both put off, a poor petitioner, 
A car ec1 42 mother of a many children. SH 
Ty Carg'tx. v. a. [car iner, Fr. from carina, 
Lat.] A term in the lea guage. To lay a veſ- 


N 
| 
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CAR 


fel on one ſide, to caulk, ſtop up leaks, refit, or 
trim the other fide, Chumber 5. 
- CARECEN. v. u. To be in the ſtate of careen- 


ir 'ARE/ER. n. /. [ carrierey Fr.] 

1. The ground on which a race is run; the 
length of a courſe. 

They had run themſelves too far out of bros. 
to go back again the ſame career. Sidae y. 

2. A courſe ; a race. 

What rein can hold licentious wickedneſs, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career 2 
Shakeſpeare 

3. Height of ſpeed; ſwift motion. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they are 
able, when a horſe is running in his full career, tO. 
ſtand upright on his back. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Practiſe them now to curb the turning ſteed, 
Mocking the foe ; now to his rapid ſpeed 
To give the rein, and, in the full carer, 


To draw the certain ſword, or ſend the pointed” 


ſpear. Prior. 
4. Courſe of action; uninterrupted procedure. 
Shall quips and ſentences, and theſe paper bul- 
lets of the brain, awe a man from the career of his 
humour ? Shakeſpeare. 
The heir of a blaſted family has roſe up, and. 
promiſed fair, and yet, at length, a croſs event has 
certainly met and ſtopt him in the career of his 
fortune. Soul b. 
Knights in knightly deeds ſhould perſevere, 
And till continue what at firſt they were; 
Continue, and proceed in honour's fair career. 
Dryden. 
To CAREER. v. n. [from the noun. ] Running. 


| with iwift motion. 


With eyes, the wheels 
Of beryl; and carecring fires between. 
CarEFUL. adj. | from care and full. ] 
1. Anxious ; ſolicitous; full of concern. 
The piteous maiden careful, comfortleſs, 
Does throw out thrilling ſhrieks and ſhrieking 
eries. Spe Aer. 
Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 
many things. Luke, x. . 
Welcome, thou pleaſing ſlumber; 
A while embrace me in thy leaden arms, 
And charm my careful thoughts. Denb. S. Pby. 
2. Provident; diligent: with 7 or for. 
Behold, thou haſt been careful for us with all 
this care; what is to be done for thee 2 Kings, 
To cure their mad ambition, they were ſent _ 
To rule a diſtant province, each alone : 
W. hat could a car of father more have done ? 
Drydne. 


Milieu. 


3. Watchful ; cautious : with of. 
It concerns us to be ca f our converſations. 
275 
4. Subject to perturbations; expoſed to trou- 
bles; full of anxiety; full of ſolicitude. 
By him that rais'd me to this car ful height, 
From that contented hap, which I enjoy'd, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ca/rEruLLY. adv. [from careful. ; 
1. In a manner that ſhews care. 
Envy, how We e does it look? how meagre 
and ill-complexioned? Colliers 
2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; atten- 
tively. 
You come molt carefully upon your hour, 
| | Shakeſpearce. 
By conſidering him ſo carefully as I did before 
my attempt, I have made ſome faint as 
of him. Dryden. 
ll of them, therefore, ſtudiouſly cheriſhed the 
memory of their Honourable extraction, and care- 
fully preſerved the evidences of it. e 
3. Providently. 
4. Cautiouſly. 
Co\rntrULNESS. u. ſ. [from careful.) Vigilance 3 
heedfulneſs ; caution. 
The death of Selymus was, with all carefuln f- - 
concealed by Ferhates. Xn!!:s's Hiftory ae 45. 
CYRELESLY. adv. [from cares. Negli- 


gently 3 ; e 3 Without care; heedlefly. 
There 
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There he him found all carey diſplay'd, 
In ſecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray. Fairy ©. 
Not content to ſee, 
That others write as carelefly as he. Waller. 
CaRELESNESS. n. . [from caril;f,.] Heed- 
leſſneſs; inattentionz negligence z abſence of 
care; manner void of care. | 
For Coriolanus, neither to care whether they 
love or hate him, manifeſts the true knowledge he 
has in their diſpoſition, and, out of his noble care- 
4, lets them plaiuly ſee it. 
75 Shakeſpeare” ur iolanus. 
Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough careleſuſe good faſhion ; 
Yhoſe cloak his ſpurs tear, or whom he ſpits on, 
He cares not. Donne. 
It makes us to walk warily, and tread ſure, for 
fear of our enemies ; and that is better, than to be 


_ Battered into pride and careleſnrſs. 


eds Taylor's Rule of living holy, 
The ignorance or carel:/neſs of the ſervants can 
kardly leave the maſter diſappointed. Temple. 
I who at ſometimes ſpend, at others ſpare, 
Divided between carel:ſn/; and care. Pope. 
CA gr adj. | from care.] 

1. Without care; without ſolicitude; uncon- 
cerned ; negligent ; inattentive ; heedleſs; re- 
gardleſs ; thoughtleſs; neglectful; unheeding ; 
unthinking; unmindful : with of or about. 

Knowing that if the worſt befal them, they 
Drall loſe nothing but themſelves ; whereof they 
ſeem very careleſs, Spenſer. 

Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 

By ſeeming cold, or careleſs of his will. Shakeſp. 

A woman the more curious ſhe is about her 
face, is commonly the more careleſs about her 
houſe. Ben Jon ſon. 

A father, unnaturally carel:/; of his child, ſells 


ort gives him to another man. Locke. 
2. Cheerful ; undiſturbed. 
Thus wiſely careleſs, innocently gay, 
_ Cheerful he play'd. Pope. 


In my cheerful morn of life, 

When nurs'd by care/cſ5 ſolitude I liv'd, 

And ſung of nature with unceaſing joy, . 

Pleas'd have I wander'd through your rough 

domain. 

8. Unheeded ; thoughtleſs ; unconſidered. 

The freedom of ſaying as many careleſs things as 
ether people, without being ſo ſeverely remarked 
upon. Pope. 

4. Unmoved by; unconcerned at. 

Careliſi of thunder from the clouds that break, 
Granville. 

To CARE'SS. v. a. [careſſer, Fr. from carus, 
Lat.] To endear; to fondle ; to treat with 
kindneſs. 


If I can feaſt, and pleaſe, and care my mind 


with the pleaſures of worthy ſpeculations, or 
virtuous practices, let greatneſs and malice vex 
ard abridge me, if they can. South, 
Care'ss n. /. [from the verb.] An act of en- 
dearment ; an expreſſion of tenderneſs. | 
He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreffions, and ſolve high diſpute 
With conjugal careſſes. Milton. 
There are ſome men who ſeem to have brutal 
miads wrapt up in human ſhapes ; their very ca- 
es are crude and importune. L' Eſtrange. 
Aſter his ſucceſſour had publickly owned him- 


ſelf a Roman catholick, he began with his firft 


eareſſes to the church party. Swift. 
CARET. n. ſ. | caret, Lat. there is wanting. | A 
nete which ſhews where ſomething interlined 
ſhould be read. e | 
C:4'RG ASON, n. ſ. [cargagon, Spaniſh. ] A cargo. 
Not uſed. 
My body is a carguſon of ill humours. 
Heowel's Letters. 


Cano. x , [harge, Fr.] The lading of a 


ſhip ; the merchandiſe or wares contained and 


conyeved in a ſhip. 

In the hurry of the ſhipwreck, Simonides was 
the only man that appeared unconcerned, not- 
withſtanding that his whole fortune was at ſtake 
an the au, go, Op . 


Thomſon. | 


L'Eftrange. | 


CAR 
A ſhip, whoſe cargo was no Teſs than a whole 
world, that carried the fortune and hopes of all 
poſterity. Burnt's Theory. 
This gentleman was then a young adventurer in 
the republic of letters, and juſt fitted out for the 
univerſity with a good cargo of Latin aud Greek. 


Addi, ſon 1 


Ca'ricouvs Tummr. [from carica, a fig, Lat.] 
A ſwelling in the form of a fig. 
CARTES. u. ſ. [Latin.] That rottenneſs which 
is peculiar to a bone. Quincy. 
Fiſtulas of a long continuance, ar- for the moſt 
part, accompanied with ulcerations of the gland, 
and cas in the bone. Wijeman's Surgery. 
Carto'siTY. n. J. [from carioas.] Rotten- 
nels. | | 
This is too general, taking in all cari2/ty and ul- 
cers of the bones. Wi man's Surgery. 
ö CA hs. adj. [ carioſus, Lat.) Rotten. 
I édiſcovered the blood to ariſe by a cariout tooth. 
iſeman. 
CARE. #. ſ. [ceanc, Saxon. | Care; anxiety ; 
ſolicitude ; concern; heedfulneis. This word is 
now obſolete. 
And K laius taking for his youngling cane, 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lav, 


Buſy with oker did their ſhoulders mark. $:4ncy. 


He down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of careful cart. Spenſer. 

To CARK. v. #. [ceancan, Saxon, To be care- 
ful; to be ſolicitous ; to be anxious. It is now 
very little uſed, and always in an ill ſenſe. 

I do find what a bleſſing is chanced to my life. 
from ſuch muddy abundance of caring agonies, to 
ſtates which ſtill be adherent. _ Sidney. 

What can be vainer, than to laviſh out our lives 
in the ſearch of trifles, and to lie carking for the 
unprofitable goods of this world ? * Fir onge. 

Nothing can ſuperſede our own canine and 
contrivances for ourſelves, but the aſſurance that 
God cares for us. Decay of Picty. 

CaAKRLE. n. f. [ceonl, Saxon. ] 

I. A mean, rude, rough, brutal man. 
uſe churl, | 

The carle beheld, aud ſaw his gueſt 

Would ſafe depart, for all his ſubtile fleight. 

Sp nſer. 

Anſwer, thou carl, and judge this riddle right, 


I' frankly own thee for a cunning wight. 
. Gay's Paſtorals. 


We now 


The editor was a covetous ca le, and would have 


his pearls of the higheſt price. Bentley. 


2. A kind of hemp. 


The fimble to ſpin and the car for her ſeed. 
OY Tufſer. 
CarIINE THISTLE. [curlinz, Lat.] A plant. 
Miter. 


CM NS. *. . [In a ſhip. ] Timbers lying 
fore and aft, along from one beam to another; on 
theſe the ledges reſt, on which the planks of the 
deck are made faſt. Harris. 

Carman. n. ſ. [from car and »m.] A man 
whoſe employment 1t is to drive cars. 

If the ſtrong cane ſupport thy u al ting hand, 
Chairmen no longer ſhall the wal! command; 
E'en ſturdy carmen ſhall thy nod obey, 

And rattling coaches ſtop to make thee way. 

X Gay Trivia. 

CA/RMELITE. u. ſ. ch lite, Fr.] A ſort of 
pear. | 
CanmlxATIVE, adj. [ſuppoſed to be ſo called, 
as having vim carminis, the power of a charm. 

Carmin iti vet are ſuch things as dilute and relax 
at the ſame time, becauſe wind occaſions a ſpaſm, 
or convulſion, in ſome parts. Whatever promotes 
inſenſible perſpiration, is carmnativ?; for wind is 
perſpirable matter retained in the body. 


| Arbuthnit on Aviments. 
Carminative and dieuretick | 
Will damp all paſſion ſympathetick. Stwifr. 
CANIN E. 2. /. A bright red or crimſon colour, 
bordering on purple, uſed by painters in miniature. 
It is the moſt valuable product of the cochineal 
maſtick, and of an exceſſive price. Chambers 
Q 1 k. u. /. | carnage, Fr. from cars, carnis, 
Lat. | | 


CAR. -.; 


1. Slaughter; havock ; maſfacre. 

He brought the king's forces upon them rat 
as to carnags; than to fight, infomuch as witho 
any great lofs or danger to thernſelves, the great» 
eſt part of the ſeditious were ſlain. Haywards 

2. Heaps of fleth. | 

Such a ſcent I draw 

Of carnage, prey innumerable! and taſte 

The ſavour of death from all things there that 
re.. 5 Milton. 
His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 

A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd. Pops. 
CA'RNAL. adj | carn2l, Fr. carnalis, low Lat. 
1. Fleſhly ; not ſpiritual. 

Thou doſt juſtly require us, to ſubmit our un- 
derſtandings to thine, and deny our carnal reaſon, 
in order to thy ſacred myſteries and commands. 

King Charles. 
| From that pretence. 

Spiritual laws by cernal pow'r ſhall force 

On every conſcience. Milton, 
Not ſuch in caraul pleaſure : for which cauſe, 

Among the beatts no meat for thee was found. 

Milton. 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, . 

And carnal! fear, that day dim'd Adam's eye. 
: Miltm. 

He perceives plainly, that his appetite to ſpiri- 
ritual things abates, in proportion as his ſenſual 
appetite is indulged and encouraged ; and that car- 
nal deſires Kill not only the defire, but even the 
power, of taſting purer delights. Atterbury. 

2. Luſtful; lecherous ; libidinous. | 
This carnal cur 

Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body. 
Carxa'LITY. . . | from carnal. ] 

1. Fleſhly luſt; compliance with carnal deſires. 

If godly, why do they wallow and fleep in all 
the carna/itzes of the world, under pretence of 
chrittian hberty ? a Saut h. 

2. Groſſneſs of mind. 

He did not inſtitute this way of worſhip, but 
becauſe of the carnality of their hearts, and the 
proneneſs of that people to idolatry. Tillotſon. 

CaknNALLY. adv, | from car nal.] According to 
the fleſh ; not ſpiritually. 

Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture 
of houſe or any other way ob ervers of civility 
and decent order, ſuch they reproved, as being 
carnally and earthly minded. oker, 

In the facrament we do not receive Chrift car- 
nally, but we receive him ſpiritually ; and that of 
itſelf is a conjugation of bleſſings and ſpiritual 
Traces. . Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 

CARNALNESS. n. ſ. The ſame with ag: 

8 1. 

CAN TIOx. . ſ. [carnes, Lat.] The name of 
the natural fleſh colour; from whence perhaps 
the flower is named ; the name of a flower. . 

And lo the wretch ! whoſe vile, whoſe in- 

ſect laſt 7 

Laid this gay daughter of the ſpring in duſt : 

O puniſh him ! or to the Elyſian ſnades 

Diſmiſs my ſoul, where no carnation fades. Pepe. 
Carne'r1oNn. x. . A precious ſtone. - | 
The common carneliam has its name from its fleſu 

colour: which is, in ſome of theſe ſtones, paler, 

when it is called the female carnelian; in others 
deeper, called the male. Woodws 

Ca/rxtous. adj. [ carneus, Lat.] Fleſhy. ' 

In a calf, the umbilical veſſels terminate in cer- 
tain bodies, divided into a multitude of carne 
papillze. *Ray. 

To CMN v. v. n. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] 
To breed fleſh ; to turn nutriment into fleſh. 5 

At the ſame time I think, I deliberate, I pur- 
poſe, I command: in inferiour faculties, I walk, 
I ſee, I hear, I digeſt, I ſanguify, I 29a Eh 

:  Hole's Origin of Mankind. 

Ca/rxIvarl. n. ſ. [carnaval, Fr.] The feaſt held 
in the popiſh countries before lent; a time of 
luxury. LEY 

The whole year is but one mad carzival, and 
we are voluptuous not ſo mnch- upon defire or” 
appetite, as by way of exploit and bravery. 

Decay of Piety. 


Shake. 


Hh a2 Cars 
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CAR 


＋ [from caruis and vert. ] 
Ele h- eating; that of which fleſh is the proper 


Canni'voRovs. adi. 


In birds there is no maſtication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not 
car nivs o, it is immediately ſwallowed into the 
crop or craw. Ray on the C cation. 

Man is by his frame, as well zs his appetite, a 
carnivorous animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Carno'stTY. u. / e Fr.] Fleſhy ex- 
creſcence. 

By this method, and by this courſe of diet, 
with ſudorificks, the ulcers are healed, and that 
£071 f ty reſolved. Wiſeman. 

Co/rxous. adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] Fleſhy. 

The firſt or outward part is a thick and car 
covering, like that of a walnut; the ſecond, a 


dry and floſculous coat, commonly called mace. 


Brown's Vulgar Er rours, 

The muſcle whereby he is enabled to draw him- 
ſelf together, the academiſts deſcribe to be a 
&iRinct carncus muſcle, extended to the ear. 

Ray on the Creation. 

C ROB, or St. John's Bread. [ pliqua, Lat.] 

A tree very common in Spain, and in ſome 
parts of Italy, where it produces a great quantity 
of long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which are 
thick, mealy, and of a ſweetiſh taſte, Theſe 
pods are eaten by the poorer inhabitants. Ale. 

Caro'cnx. n. J [from careſs, Fr.] A coach: 
a carriage of pleaſure. It is uſed in the comedy 
of Aliumazar, but now it is obſolete. 

CA'ROL. u. . carola, Ital. from chor eola, Lat. 

1. A ſong of joy and exultation. 

And let the Graces dance unto the reſt, 

For they can do it beſt : 
The whiles the maidens do their care ſing, 
To which the woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo 
ring. ; h Spenſer's Epitbalumium. 

Even in the old teſtament, if you liſten to 
David's harp, you ſhall hear as 'many hearſe-like 
airs as cor ls. 

Oppos'd to her on t'other fide advance 
The coſtly feaſt, the caro/, and the dance, 
Minſtrels and muck, poetry and play, 
And balls by night, and tournaments by day. 

H. Iden. 


2. A ſong of devotion. 
No night is now with hymn or care! bleſt. 
Shakejpeare. 
They gladly thither haſte ; and, by a choir 
Of ſquadron'd angels, hear his carol ſung. Milton. 
3. A ſong in general. | 
The carol they began that hour, 
How that a life was but a flower. beer, 
To CVWROL. v. 2. | caro/are, Ital.] To ſing; to 
wirble; to fing in joy and feſtivity. 
Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 
And carol of love's praiſe. Spenſer, 
This done, ſhe ſung, and carell'd out fo clear, 
T hat men and angels might rejoice to hear. Did. 
 Hov'ring ſwans their throats releas'd 
From native. ftlence, carol! ſounds harmonious. 
Prior. 
To CA ROL. v. a. To praiſe; to celebrate in 
fong. 
She with precious viol'd liquors heals, 


For which the ſhepherds at their feſtivals, 


Carol their goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays. Mi ton. 


C MRO. adj. | carotides, Lat.] Two arteries 


which ariſe out of the aſcending trunk of the 
aorta, near nere the ſubclavian arteries ariſe. 
The carotid, vertebral, and ſplenick arteries, 
are not only variouſly contorted, but alſo here and 
there dilated, to moderate the motion of the 
blood. 8 Ray on the Creation. 
Caro'usAL. u. f. | from carouſe, It ſeems more 
properly pronounced with the accent upon the 
cond ſyllable ; but Dryden accents it on the firſt. | 
A feſtival. 
This game, theſe carou/als Aſcanius taught, 
And buil.ing Alba to the Latins brought. 
Dryden. 
To CAROUSE. v. ». ¶carcuſſer, Fr. from gar 


4% , all out, mw] To cin; to quatf; to 


Frink largely. 


Bacon. 


CAR 


He calls for wine : a health, quoth he, as as if 

H'ad been aboard carou/ing-to his mates 

After a ſtorm. 8 e. 
Learn with how little life may be preſerv'd, 

In gold and myrrh they need not to carouſe. 

Raleigh. 

Now hats fly off, and youths cas 9515 

Healths firſt go round, and then the houſe, 

The brides came thick and thick. Suckling. 
Under the ſhadow of friendly houghs 


| They fit caronſing, where their liquor grows. 


Waller. 

To Caro'vsr. v. a. To drink up laviſhly. 

Now my ſick fool, Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turn'd almoſt the wrong Gd out, 
To Deſdemona hath to-night carous'd 
Potations pottle deep. Shakeſpeare. 

Our cheerful gueſts car the ſparkling tears 

Of the rich grape, whilſt muſick charms their 
EATS. Denham. 

Caro'osr. ». .. from the verb.) 

1. drinking match. 

Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early feaſt, and late carne. Pope. 

2. A hearty doſe of liquor. 

He had ſo many eyes watching over him, as he 
could not drink a full ca- oe of ſack ; but the ſtate 
was advertiſed ther cof within a few hours after. 

Davies an Ireland. 

Pleaſe you, we may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff caro/ſes to your miſtreſs' health. 

Shatrſpeare, 

CaRo'USER., 2. /. {from carduſc.] A drinker, 
a toper. 

The bold carofer, and advent'ring dame, 

Nor fear the fever, nor refuſe the flame; 


Safe in his {kill from all conſtraint ſet free, 


But conſcious ſhame, remorſe, and piety. Granville. 

Cary. u. J. [carpe, Fr.] A pond fith. 

A friend of mine ſtored a pond of three or 
four tcres with caps and tench. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To CARP. v. „. [carpo, Lat.] To cenſure ; to 
cavil; to find fault: with at before the thing or 
perſon cenſured. | 

Tertullian, even often through diſcontentment, 
carpeth in} jurioufly at them, as though they did it 
even when they were free from ſuch meaning. 

Hooker i 
This your all-licens'd fool | 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 


In rank and not to be endured riots. Shakeſ. 
No, not a tooth or nail to ſcratch 
And at my actions carp or catch. Herbert. 


When I ſpoke, 
My honeſt homely words were carp' and cenſur'd 
For want of nate ſtile. Dr den. 
CARPENTER. n. /. [ charpenticy, Fr.] An arti- 
ficer in wood; a builder of houſes and ſhips. He 
is diſtinguiſhed from a joiner, as the carpenter 
performs larger and {ironger work. 
This work performed with adviſement good, 
Godfrey his carpenters, and men of ſkill, 
In all the camp, ſent to an aged wood. Farrfarx. 
In building Hiero's great ſhip, there were three 
hundred car penters employed for a year together. 
Wilkins. 
En burden'd veſſels, firſt with ſpeedy care, 
His plenteous ſtores do ſeaſon'd timbers ſend, 
T hither the brawny carpenters repair, 
And, as the ſurgeons of maim'd ſhips, attend. 
Dryden. 
CARPENTRY. 7. /. [ from carpenter. The trade 
or art of a carpenter. 
It had been more proper for me to have intro- 
duced carpentry before joinery, becauſe necetſity 
did doubtleſs compel our forefathers to uſe the 


gancy of the laſt.  Moxon's Mechanical Eæei ciſes. 


CAA ER. u. J. [from To carp.] A caviller; a 
cenſorious man. 
I have not theſe weeds, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. 
CA'RPET. ». /. ¶tarpet, Dutch. ] 
1. A covering of various colours, ſpread upon 
| floors or tables. 


Shakef. 


conveniency of the firſt, rather than the extrava- 


1 


AR 


"Up the Tacks fair within, the Jills fair without, 
carpets laid, and every thing in order? 
Shakeſpeare, 


Againſt the wall, in the middle of the half pace, 


is a chair placed before him, with a table and 
carpet before it. Bacon. 

2. Ground variegated with flowers, and level 
and ſmooth. 

Go ſignify as much, while here we march 
Upon the graſſy caypct of this plain. Shakeſpeare. 

The carpet ground ſhall be with leaves o'erſpread, 
And boughs ſhall weave a cov'ring for your head. 

Dryden, 

3. Any thing variegated. 

The whole dry land is, for the moſt part, co- 
vered over with a lovely c.p:t of green graſs, and 
other herbs. Ray. 

4. Carpet is uſed, proverbially, for a Nate of 
eaſe and luxury; as, a carpe! knight, a knight 
that has never known the field, and has recom- 

mended hinielf only at table. 

He 15 knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, and 
on c e confideration. Shade ſ pense. 

5. To he on the carpet, [ſer le tapis, Fr | 18 to 
be the ſubject of conſideration ; an atfair in hand. 


ToCxRPET. 2. a. from the noun. | To ſpread 


with carpets. 
We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged 
and carpeted under foot, without any degrees to 


the ſtate ; he was ſet upon a low throne, richly | 
{| adorned, and a rich cloth of ſtate over his head, 


of blue ſattin embroidered. . Bacon 
The dry land we find every where naturally 


carpit.d over with grafs, and other agreeable whole- 


ſome pl mts. Derhanr:. 

Ca/rÞPING, particip. adj. Lira To can p. Cap- 
tious: cenſorious. 

No carping critick interrupts his praiſe, 

No rival ſtrives but for a ſecond place. Granville, 

Lay afide therefore a carping ſpririt, and read 
even an adverſary with an honeſt deſign to find 
out his true meaning ; do not ſnatch at little lapſes, 
and appearances of "miſtake. Watts. 

CxrPINGLY. adv. | from carping. ] Captioully ; ; 
cenſoriouſly. _ 

We derive out of the Latin at ſecond hand by 
the French, and make good Englith, as in theſe 
adverbs, carpingly, currently, actively, colourably. 

Camden's Remains. 

Ca/reMEALS. n. . A kind of coarſe cloth 

made in the north of England. | 
"Phillips s World of Words. 

CA'RPUS. n. J, [Latin.] The wriſt, ſo named 
by anatomiſts, which is made up of eight liitls 
bones, of different figures and thickneſs, placed 
in two ranks, four in each rank. They are 
ſtrongly tied together by the ligaments which 
come from the radius, and by the annulary liga- 
ment. WINCY 

I found one of the bones of the corpus lying 
looſe in the wound. Wijeman's Surgery. 

.Ca/xRaCck. See CARACK, | 

' Ca/khaTr., See CARAT 

Carraway. Sce CARAWAY. 

Nay, you ſhall ſee mine orc hard, where, in an 
arbour, we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my 
own grafting, with a dith of carreways, and ſo 
forth; ; come, couſin, filence, and then to bed. 

Shateſpearc's Henry IV. 

C/rrIAGE, nf. [cariuge, Fr. baggage ; from 


; Car Ty. 4 


1. The act of car ryiag or tranſporting, or bear- 
ing any thing. 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though 
material to the carriage of ſounds farther or leſs 
way, yet do not confound the articulation. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

If it ſeem ſo ſtrange to move this obeliſk, for ſo 
little ſpace, what may we think of the carriage of 
it out of Egypt? Wilkins, 

2. Conqueſt ; acquiſition. 

Solyman reſolved to beſiege Vienna, in good 
hope, that, by the carriage away of that, the other 
cities would, without reſiſtance, be yielded. 

. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Tur En. 

3. Vehicle ; that in which any thing is carried. 
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away all the loppings of a branchy tree at once? 


infinuation, and the carr iage of his youth, that ex- 


| The 10 aded carriers from their evening hive. 


. With carr: men groaning for burial. 


CAR 


What horſe or chriage can take up and bear 


Watts. 
4. The frame upon which cannon 1s carried, 


He commanded the great ordnance to be laid | As big as thou doſt blown up veal ; 
upon ceriages, which before lay bound in great | Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 
unwieldy timber, with rings faſtened thereto, and | Sell all thy carrion for good meat. 


could not handſomely be removed to or fro. 
Anolins's Hiſtcr y of the Turks, 
F. Behaviour; perſonal manners. 
| Before his eves he did caſt a miſt, by his own 


pretied a natural princely behaviour. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Though in my face there's no affected frown, 
Nor in my <41age a feign'd niceneſs ſhown, 
I Keep my honour ſtill without a ſtain. Dryden. 


Lei them have ever ſo learned lectures of breed- And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 
ing, that winch will moſt influence their carriage | Ev'n of the bonny beaſts he lov'd ſo well. 


will be the company they converſe with, and the 
faſhion of thoſe about them. Locke. 
6. Conduct; meatures ; practices. 
You may hurt yourtelf; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king's acquaintance by this car vage. 
Shuk: Fe. we 
He walviſed the new governour to have fo 


much difcretion in his carriage, that there m ight in the fields for feed. 


be no notice taken 1 in the exerciſe of his religion. 
Clas Baa Wy 


7. Management; manner of tranſacting. Not bunches of carrots, 
Cu/KROTINESS. n. f. {ire carratiy.] Redneſs 


The manner of carriage of the buſineſs, was as | of hair. 


uſed. 


if there had been ſecret inquiſition upon him. 
acorns Hen, y VII. 

CFR. 1. . [from To carry. ] | 
r. One who carries ſomething. | 
You mut diſtinguiſh between the motion of the | 


the ſounds, and the ſounds conveyed. 
35 Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
For winds, when homeward they return, will 
dri 


Dryden. 


2: One whoſe profeſſion or trade is to carry departure; as, away, . 


goods for others. 


5 have rather made it my choice to tranſeribe ; 
all, tau to venture the loſs of my originals by | 
po A or cat ie. Pierces Letters. 


The ronds are crowded with carriers, laden 
with rich manuf16tures.. Swift. 
3. A meſſenger; one who carries a meſſage. 

The welcome news ie in the letter found, 
The carrier's not commiſſion's to expound ; 
It ſpeaks itſelf, 1 -yderc”s Religio Laici, 
4. The name of a ſpecies of pigeons, fo called 
from the reported practice of ſome nations, who 
fend them with letters tied to their necks, which 
they carrry to the place where they were bred, 
however remote. 
There are tame and wild pigeons, and of tame 
there are croppers, car ters, ro 
Valon's Ang Ter. 
CA'R RION. 2. f. [cherogne, Fr 5 
1. The carcaſe of ſomething not proper for 
food. 
They did eat the dead carrions, and one another 
ſoon after: infomuch that the very carcaſes they 
fcraped out of their graves. Spenſir on Ireland. 
It is I, 
That, lying by the violet in the ſun, 
Do, as the corrion does, not as the flower. Shakef. 
This foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth, 


Shaksſpears”s Julius G far. 
You'll aſk me why I rather chuſe to have 
A weight of cn fleſh, than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats? 
Shak. fpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
avon are ſeen in Len ks where a car ion lies, 


and wolves in herds to run down a deer. Tele. 
Sheep, oxen, horſes fall ; and heap'd on high, 

The diff *rent ſpecies in confuſion lie, 
Till, warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found, 
To lodge their Joathſome catrien under ground. | 
Dryden. | 


a natural inclination to carrisz. 


Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply, 
OE love has made me carrion ere I die. 


to him, and excuſe his. throwing. inte the Water? 


to carcaſes ; feeding upon carcaſes. 


eſculent root. 


onencd aud greedily pulls out of it half a dozen 


hair, on account of its reſerablance in colour to 
carrots. 


CAR 
Criticks, as they are birds of prey, haye ever 
Pope 
2. Any fleſh ſo corrupted as not to be fit for food. 
Not all that pride that makes thee ſwell, 
Hudibras. 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death, 
Dryden. 
A name of reproach for a worthleſs woman. 


Shall we ſend that fooliſh carrioz, Mrs. Quickly, 


Shakeſpeare. 
C,,. adj. [from the ſubſtantive.] Relating 


Match to match I have encounter'd him, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


The charity of our death-bed viſits from one | 
another, is much at a rate with that of a carrion 
crow to a ſheep; we ſmell a carcaſe. IL. Hſtrange. 


CA/RROT. Ns . [ car ate, Fr. daucus, Lat.] An 
Currats, though garden roots, yet they do well 
Mortimer. 
His ſpouſe orders the ſack to be immediately 


Dennis. 
[from carrot.) Spoken of red 


CARROTY. adj. 


CarRows. u. f. [an Iriſh Word.] 


The car:/9ws are a Kind of people that wander | 
air, which is but a vebiculam caufery, a carrier of | up and down to, gentlemen's houſes, living only 
upon cards and dice ; who, though they have little 
or nothing of their own, yet will they play for 
much money. 


Spenſer on helund. 
To CARRY. v. a. | charier, Fr. from carrus, Lat.] 
r. To convey from a place; oppoſed to bing, or 

convey to a place: often with a particle, fignitying 


When he dieth, he ſhail carry nothing away. 
PF. xlix. 18. 
And devout men carried Stephen to his bur * 
Lifts viii. 
I mean to carry her away this evening by . 
help of theſe two ſoldiers. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
As in a hive's vimineous dome, 
Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home; 
Each does her ſtudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior, 
They expoſed their goods with the price marked, 
then retired ; the merchants came, left the price 
which 105 would give upon the goods, and re- 
tired; the Seres returning, carried off. either their 
3 or money, as they liked beſt. Arbutbnot. 
. To tranſport. 
They began to carry about in beds thoſe that 
were ſick. Mark vi. 55. 
The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to be carriad more 
manifeſtly through the air, than the ſpecies of vi- 
ſibles. Bacon. 
Where many great cunning are ſhot off toge- 
ther, the found will be cas ricd, at the leaſt, twenty 
miles upon the land. 
2. To bear; to have about one. 
Do not take out bones like ſurgeons I have 
met with, who carry them about in their pockets. 
Wijeman's Surgery. 
4. To take; to have with one. 
If the, ideas of liberty and volition were car- 
ried along with us in our minds, a great part of 


diificulties that perplex men's thoughts would be | 


eaſter reſolved. Lac le. 
J have liſtened with my utmoſt attention for 


half an hour to an oratour, without being able to | 


carr y away one fingle ſentence out of a whole ſer- 
mon. - Sevift. 
5. To convey by force. 
Go, carry Sir John Falſtaff to the Fleet; 
Take all his company along with him. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. 


againſt him. 


Bacon. | 


CART 
6. To effect any thing. 


goeth alone, or moyeth upon greater means, if 
they have never ſo little hand in it, they think is, 
is they that carry it. Bacon. 
Oſt-· times we loſe the occaſion of carryin a bu- 
ſineſs well thoroughly by our too much haſte. 
Ben Fobnuſon's Diſcover 

Theſe advantages will be of no effect, unleſs ths 
improve them to words, in the carrying of our 
main point. 

7. To gain in competition. 

And hardly ſhall I carey ont my fide, 
Her huſband being alive. Shake. K. Laar. 

How many ſtand for conſulſnips? Three, they 
ſay ; but is thought of- every one Coriolanus will 
carry it. Shakeſpeare: 
I ſee not yet how any of theſe ſix reaſons cam 
be fairly avoided; and yet if any of them hold 
good, it is enough to carry the cauſe. Saunder jor. 
The latter (till enjoying his place, and contins- 
ing a joint commiſſioner of the treaſury, ſtill op- 


pofed, and commonly carried away every thing 
Clara dow, 


8. To gain after reſiſtance. 

The count wooes your daughter, 

Lays down his wanton ſiege before her beauty; 
Reſolves to carry her ; let ber conſent, 


As we'll direct her now, tis beſt to bear it. 


Shakeſpeare. 
What a fortune does the thick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus? CShakef. Othello. 
The town was diſtreſſed, and ready for an 
alſault, which, if it had been given, would have 
coſt much blood; but yet the . would haye 
been carried in the end, Bacon s Henry VII. 
9. To gain; with it; that is, to prevail. [i 
porter, Fr.] 

Are you all reſolved to give your voices ? 

But that's no matter; the greater part carries it, 


By theſe, and the like arts, they promited them- 
ſelves, that they ſhould eaſily carry it; fo that 
they entertained the houſe all the morning with. 
other debates. Clarendon. 

If the numerouſneſs of a train muſt carry it, 
virtue may go follow Aſtrza, and vice only will 
be worth th- courting, Glanvilles 

Children, who live together, often ſtrive for 
maſtery, whoſe wills ſhall carry it over the reſt. 


In pleaſures and pains, the preſent is apt to car- 
ry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have the diſadvantages 
in the compariion. Loackes 

10. To bear out; to face through : with it. 

If a man car ies it off, there is ſo much money 
ſaved ; and if he be detected, there will be ſome- 
thing pleaſunt in the frolick. L' Eftrange. 

11. To continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he's mad z 
we may carry it thus for our pleaſure, and his pe- 
nance. Shakeſpeare. 

12. To manage; to tranſact. 


of commons; and yet carries its reſolutions ſo pri- 
vately, that they are ſeldom known. Addil. on Italy. 

13. To behave ; to conduct: with the rect 
procal pronoun. 

Neglect not alſo the examples of thoſe that have 
carried themſelves ill in the ſame place. Bacon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he 
did carry r with much ſingular fweetneis and 
temper. Motton. 

He carried himſclf ſo inſolently in the houſe, 
and out of the houte, to all. perſons, that he be- 
came odious. Clarendons 

14. Sometimes with it; as, ſhe carries it high. 
| T5. To bring forward; to advance 1 in any pro- 

Freſs. 

It is not to be imagined how far conſtancy will 
carry a man; however it is better walking lowly 
in a rugged way, than to break a leg and be a crip- 
ple. Lookes. 
This plain natural way, without grammar, can; 
carry them to great elegancꝝ and politeneſs in their 


P bers 


— language. Lockes 


There are ſome vain 3 that whatſoever 


Shakeſpeare 


The ſenate is generally as numerous as our houſe 
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There is no vice which mankind carries to ſuch 
wild extremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 
16. To urge; to bear forward with ſome kind 
of external impulſe. 
Men are ſtrongly carr:ed out to, and hardly took 
off from, the practice of vice. South. 
He that the world, or fleſhy or devil, can carry 
away from the profeſſion of an obedibnce to 
Chi Kt, is no ſon of the faithful Abraham. 
Hommond's Practical Catechiſm. 
I! ciature, pation, and revenge, will carry 
them too far in puniſhing others; and therefore. 
God hath certainly appointed government to re- 
__ the partiality and violence of men. Locke. 
17. To bear; to have; to obtain. 
N 15 forme vegetables, we fee ſomething that car - 
vies a Kind of analogy to ſenſe ; they contract their 
leaves agaiuſt the cold: they open them to the fa- 
vourable heat. Hale's Origin of Mantind, 
18. To exhibit to ſhow; to diſplay on the out- 
de ; to ſet to view. 
The aſpect of every one in the family c. carries ſo 
much ſatisfa&ion, that it appears he knows his 
happy lot. Addiſon. 
19. Toimply; to import. | | 
It cis too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightneſs or folly, for men to quit and renounce 
their former tenets, preſently upon the offer of an 
argument, which they cannot immediately anſwer. 
Locke. 

20. To contain; to comprize. 
lie thought it c ola ſomething of argument in 
it, to prove that doctrine. Watts on the Mind. 
21. To have annexed ; to have any thing join- 

ed : with the particle oth; 

There was a righteous and a ſearching hw, di- 
rectly forbidding ſuch practices ; and they knew 


that it carried auth it the divine ſtamp. South. 
There are many expretlions, which carry with 
them to my mind no clear ideas, Locke. 


The obvious portions of extenſion, that atfect 
our ſenſes, cry 7vith them into the mind the idea 
ot 3 Locks. 

- To convey or bear any thing united or ad- 
kari: by cormuſlication of motion. 

We fee alſo manifeſtly, that ſounds are car d 
with wind : and therefore ſoands will be heard 
further with the wind than againſt the wind. 

Bacon's Natural Hit: ry. 

23. To move or continue any thing in a Ceriiti 
direction. 

His chimney is carried up through the whole 
rock. ſo that you ſee the ſky through it, not- 
withſtanding the rooms lie very deep. 

Addijon 1 2 Ia. y. 

24. Lo puſh on ideas, arguments, or any thing 
fucceſſive in a train. 

Man#thes, thit wrote of the Egpptiand hath | 
carried up their government to an incredible di- 
Aance. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

25. To receive; to endure : not in uſe, 

Some have in readineſs fo many odd ſtories, as 
there is nothing but they can wrap it into a tale, 
to make others cy it with more pleaſure. 
Bacon. 

26, To convey by means of ſomething ſupport- 
ing. 

Carry carmomile; or wild thyme, or the green 
firawberry, upon ſticks, as vou do hops upon 
pales | Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 

Io bear, as trees. 

Set them a reaſonable depth, and they will carry 
more ſhoots upon the item. Bacorn's Nat. Hiſt. 

2%. To Forch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps learn eaſtiy to carry ; young po- 
pinjays learn quickly to ſpeak. Aſcbum's Shoe! 1. 

29. Toc rry off. To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty three 


years of age, and might have gone further, if the 


CAR 


By the adminiſtration of grace, begun by our 
blefled Saviour, carri-d on by his: diſciple , and to 
be completed by their ſuccetfours to the world's 
end, all-types that dar kened this faich, are enlight- 
ae Spi att. 

Afneas's ſettlement in Italy was cars ied on 
through all the oppoſitions in his way to it, both 
by = and land. Addiſen. 

. To carry' on. To proſecute; not to let 
eaſe. | OR 

France will not conſent to furniſh us with mo- 
ney ſufficient to carry on the war. Temple. 

33. To carry through. To ſupport; to Keep 
from fling, or being conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully 
betray our ſuccours, victoriouſly through all dif- 
ficulties. ” Hammond. 

To CA Rx. v. u. 

1. A hare is ſaid, by hunters, to carry, when 
ſhe runs on rotten ground, or on froſt, and it ſticks 
to-her feet. 

2. A horſe is ſaid to carry we!l, when his neck 
is arched, and he holds his head high; but when 
Ins neck is ſhort, and ill ſhaped, and he As his 
head, he is ſaid to carry Lv... 

ConRy-TALE. n. ſ. [from carry and tale.] A 
talebearer. 

Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome flight 

zany, 
Told our intents before. Shake/. Love's L. Loft. 

CART. ». /. See Car. [ chæt, chat, Sax.] 

I. A carriage in general. 

The Scythians are deſcribed by Herodotus to 
lodge always in carta, and to feed upon the milk of 
mares. Temple. 

Triptolemus, ſo ſung the Nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine. Dryden, 


gage. 
Now while my friend, ſuft ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 
He itopp'd a little Dryden's Juvenal. 
z. A ſmall carriage with two wheels, uſed by 
huſbandmen, diſtinguiſhed from a waggon, which 
has four wheels. 
Alas | what weights are theſe tiiat load may; 


heart 
I am as dull as winter ſtarved ſheep, 
Tird as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidaey. 


4. The vehicle in which criminals are carried to 
execution. 

The ſquire, whoſe good grace was to open the 

ſcene, ; 
Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
Prior, 
To CART. v. a. [fr om the noun. 7 To expoſe in 
a cart by way of puniſhment. 
Democritus ne'er laugh'd fo loud, 
To ſee bawds carted through the croud. Hudibras. 
No woman led a better life : 

She to intrigues was e'en hard-hearted ; 

She chuckl'd when a bawd was casted; 

And thought the nation ne'er would thrive, 

Till all the whores were burnt alive. Prior. 
To CarT. v. . Jo uſe carts for carriage. 
Oxen are not ſo good for draught, where you 
have occaſion to cart much, but for winter 
ploughing. MMirtimer. 
CarT-HoRSE. . ſ. [from cart and Hof.] A 
coarſe unwieldy horſe, fit only for the cart. 
It was determined, that theſe ſick and wounded 
ſoldiers ſhould be carried upon the ca-. 

Knolle J. 

CaRT-JADE. n. /. ¶ from cart and jade. ] A vile 
Horſe, fit only for the cart. 
He came out with all his clowns, horſed upon 
ſach cari-jades, fo furniſhed, I thought if that were 


change of air had not carried him off. Temp/- 
30. Tocury on. To promote: to help forward. 
It carries on the ſame deſign that is promoted by 
authors of a graver turn, and only does it in 
another manner. Al dijon. 
31. Ts carry on. To continue; to put forward 
1 0 one ſtage to another. 


ever to thrive. | Sidney. 
CAR T-LoAp. . . from cart and bad. } 

1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 

A cart-lovad of carrots appeared of darker co- 
lour, when looked upon where the points were 
obverted to the 9885 than where the ſides were ſo. 


Boyle. 


LE es 


2. A wheel-carriage, uſed commonly for lug- 


CAR 


Let * gel and his accomplices travel about 
country with cart- loads of their ware, and ice whe 
will take it. Swift, 

2. A quantity ſufficient to load a cart. 

CART-ROPE. 7. f. [cart and rope. | A ſtrong 


verbially any thick cord. 

CART-WAY. . /. | from cart and way.] A way 
'through which a carriage may conveniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is beft to have 
a cart-way along the middle of them. 

Mortimer's Hebandry. 

CARTE BLANCHE. | French. ] A blank pa- 
per; a paper to be filled up with ſuch conditions 
as the per ſon to whom it is ſent thinks proper. 

Ca'aTEL. u. Fe [ cartel, Fr. cartelh, Ital. ] 

1. A writing containing, for the moſt part, ſti- 
pulations between enemies. 

As this diſcord among the ſiſterhood is likely to 
engage them ina long and lingering war, it is the 
more neceſſary that there thould be a corel ſettled 
among them. <idd:jen's Freebolder. 

2. Anciently any publick paper. 

They flatly diſavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or ſupport; 
And as to perjur'd duke of Lancafter, 
Their cartel of defiance, they prefer. 
| Dan. Civil War, 

Ca/rRTER. n. ſ. [from cart. The man who 

dri ves a cart, or whoſe trade it is to drive a cart. 
Let me be no aſſiſtant for a ſtate, 

But Keep a farm and carters. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 

The Divine goodneſs never fails, provided that, 
according to the advice of Hercules to the cartes, 
we put our own ſhoulders to the work. L' Ffiren, 

Carter and hoſt confronted face to face. Dryden, 

It is the prudence of a cartr to put bells upon 
his horſes, to make them carry their burdens cheer- 
fully. Dryden's Dafreſnoy. 

CA'RTILAGE. . Ccartilago, Lat.] A imooth 
and folid body, ſofter than a bone, but harder than 

a ligament. In it are no cavities or cells for con- 
taining of rnarrow ; nor is it covered over with 
any membrane to make it fenſible, as the bones 


are. The cartilage have a natural elaſticity, by 


which if they are forced from their natural figure 


or ſituation, they return to it of themſclves, as 


ſoon as that force is taken away. Quincy. 
Canals, by degrees, are abuliſhed, and grow 
ſolid ; ſeveral of them united, grow a membrane; 
theſe membranes further confoldated, become 
cartilages, and car tilages bones. Arbuthnot. 
CarTILAGtYNEous, I. . [from cartilage.] 
CakTtiLa'cixous. - T Confilting of cartila- 
ges. 
By what antifice the cartilagiucaus Kind of fiſhes 
poiſe themſelves, aſcend and deſcend at pleaſure, 


and continue in what depth of water they lift, is 


as yet unknown. Ray. 
Ihe larynx gives paſſage to the breath, and, as 
the breath patieth through the rimula, makes a vi- 
bratin of thoſe car/l2gimus bodies, which forms 
that breath into a vocal found or voice. 

Holdes's El: ments of Speech, 
CarTo'ox. 1. .. Ucar tone, Ital.] A painting or 
drawing upon large paper. 
It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds 
the carton; of Raphael, and every one feels his 
ſhare of pleaſure and entertainment. Matts's Log. 
Carro'tcn. u. ſ. ¶cartouche, Fr.] 
1. A caſe of Wood three inches thick at the 
bottom, irt round with marlin, and holding forty- 
eight muſket balls, and fix or eight iron balls of 
a pound weight. It is fired out of a hobit or 


ſmall mortar, and is proper for defending a paſs. 
Harris. 


thrift, I wiſhed none of my friends or ſubjeRts } 


2. A portable box for charges. 
Ca'k TRAGE, ns 7. [carr touc he, Fr.) A caſe of 
Ca'rTRIDGPF. I paper or parchment filled with 
gunpowder, uſed for the greater expedition ir 
charging guns. | 

Our monarch ſtands in perſon by, 
His new-caſt cannons firmneſs to explore; 

Theſtrength of big-corn'd powder 1oves totry, 


And bail and c) forts for every — 5 
07 ydlen. 
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cord uſed to faſten the load on the carriage: ops 


by 
* 
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PD es ng n. ,. [from cart and rut; route, a 


way.] Ihe track made by a cart wheel. 


Ca/rTULARY. 2. f. from chartan paper, Lat.] 
A plage where papers or records are K pt. 

Ca/erwrIGHT. x. J. [from cart and wright.) 
A maker of carts.. 

After local names, the moſt names haye been 
derived trom occupations or profeſſions; 5 AS Tay- 
lor, Potter, Smith, Cartw-ight, Camd ns Remains. 

To CARVE. v. a. [ceonpan, Sar. ter ven, 
DO. 4. 

To cut wood, or ſtone, or other matter, into 
We forms. 

Taking che very refoſs, he hath carved it dili- 
gently when he had nothing elſe to do. 

Wiſdom, xiii. 13. 

Had Democrates really carved mount Athos into 
23 ſtatue of Alexander the Great, and had the 
memory of the fact been obliterated by ſome ac- 
cident, who could afterwards have proved it im- 
poſſible, but that it might caſually have been? 

Bentley. 
2. To cut meat at the table. 
3. To make any thing by carving or cutting. 
Yet fearing idleneſs, the nurſe of ill, 

In ſculpture excrciſed his happy 1kill ; 

And carv'd in iv'ry ſuch a maid ſo fair, 

As nature could not with his art compare, 

Were ſhe to work. D, yr 

4. To engrave. 

O Roſalind, theſe trees ſhall be my books, | 

Andin their bar ks my thoughts I'll character; 

That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 

Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where. 

Run, run, Orlando, c.rve on every tree, 

The fair, the chaſte, the unexpreiſive ſhe. 

Shat:ſpeare. 

5. To diſtribute; to apportion; to provide at 


will. | 
He had been a keeper of his flocks, both from 


the violence of robbers and his own ſoldiers; who 
could eaſily have carved themſelves their own 
food. South. 

How dares ſinful duſt and aſhes invade the pre- 
rogative of Providence, and carve out to himſelf 
the ſeaſons and iſſues of life and death? South. 


The labourers' ſhare, being ſeldom more than | 


a bare ſubſiſtence, never allows that body af men 
opportunity to ſtruggle with the richer, unleſs 
when ſome common and great -diitreis emboldens 
them to cxrve for their wants. Locke. 
6. To cut; to hew. 
Or they will buy his ſheep forth of the cote, 
Or they will carve the ſhepher«!'s Os 


Spenſis's Poſtoral;. 


Brave M acheth, with his brandi; d tec], 
Like valour's minion, carved out his patlage. 
Shakefpeare. 
To CAKVE. 9. u. 
1. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor. 
2. To perform at table the office of fupplying 
the company from the diſhes. 
I Co mean to make love to Ford's wife; I ſpy 


entertainment in her; ſhe diſcourſes, ſhe carves, 


the gives the leer of invitation. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Well then, things handſomely were ſery'd; 
My miſtreſs for the ſtrangers carv'd. Prior. 
CVE L. u. . A ſmall ſhip. 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians 
there, to ſend in the little fly-boat, or the carve!, 
into the river ; for, with our great ſhips, we durſt 
not approach the coaſt. 

Carver. 1. f. [from car vs.] 

I. A ſculptor. 

All arts and artiſts Theſeus could command, 
Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better fame, 
The maſter painters and the car vers came. 

Dryden. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 

Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raiſe, 

The cas ver, dancing round each diſh, ſurveys 

With flying knife, and, as his art directs, 

. th proper geſtures ev ry fowl ditfects. 

Dye yden. 
5 He that apportions, or diſtributes at will. 


Ralci igh. 
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In dus kind, to come in braving arms, 

Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrongs it may not be. 
Sh. e&cſpeare” s Richard II. 

We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. 

LE firang-. 

Ca'rviNG. n f. [from carve.] Sculpture; fi- 

gures carved. 

They can no more laſt like the ancients, than 
excellent carvings in wood, like thoſe in marble 
and braſs. Temple. 

The lids are ivy, grapes in cluſters lurk, 

Beneath the car ving of the curious work. 

Dryden's Vir 5 

Caru'NCLE. a. . [carunculay Lat. « A ſniall 
protub:rance of flech, either natural or morbid. 
Caruncles are a fort of looſe fleſh, ariſing in the 


urethra by the eroſion made by virulent acid mat- 


bg” ©: WW; ſem. m. 


® CARY.'TES. A. [from Carya, a city 
CARYA'TIDES. I taken by the Greeks, who 
led away the women captives ; and, to perpetuate 
their flavery, repreſented them in buildings as 
charged with burdens. ] An order of columns or 
pilaſters under the figures of women, dreſſed in 
long robes, ſerving to tupport entablatures. 
Chambors. 
CascA'DE. u. ſ. | caſcad:, Fr. caſcata, Ital. from 
caſcare, to fall. A catara& ; a water-fall. 

Rivers diverted from their native courſe, 
And bound with chains of artificial force, 
From large caſcades in pleaſing tumult roll'd, 

Or role through figur'd ſtone, or breathing gold. 


Prior. 


The river Teveron, throws itſelf down a pre- 


cipice, and falls by ſeveril c2jcades, from one rock 
to another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 
Addi ſon. 

CASE. . ſ. [ cuiſſi, Fr. a box.] 

1. Something that covers or contains any thing 
elſe; a covering; a box; a ſheath. 

O cleave, my ſides ! | 

Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, 

Crack thy frail caſe. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clopatra. 

Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 

As through a cryſtal caſe the 3 hours are ſeen. 
D. yd. n. 

Other caterpillars produced maggots, that im- 
mediately made themtelves up in caſes. 

Ray on the Creation. 

The body is but a caſ? to this vehicle. 

Broome on the Odyſſey. 

Juſt then Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe. Pope. 

2. The outer part of a houſe or building. 

The caſe of the holy houſe is nobly defigned, and 
executed by great raatters. Addiſon on Italy. 

3. A building unfurniſhed. 

He had a purpoſe likewiſe to raiſe, in the upi- 
verſity, a fair caſe for books, and to furniſh it with 
choice collections from all parts of his own charge. 

Witton. 

CaSE KNIFE. u. . [from caſe and Knife. ] A large 
kitchen Knife. 

The king always acts with a great caſe- Æuife ſtuck 
in his girdle, which the lady ſnatches from him 
in the ſtruggle, and ſo defends herſelf. Add. on Italy. 

CasE-SHOT. u. f. [from caſe and /bot.} Bullets 


incloſed in a caſe. 


In each ſeven ſmall braſs and leather guns, 
charged with caſe-ſhot. Clarcndon. 
CASE, ne. J. | caſus, Lat.] 
Condition with regard to out ward circum- 
A 
Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of ſo great grace, 
How dzre I think ſuch glory to attain ? 
heſe that have it attain'd, were in like eaſe, 
Quoth he, as wretched, and liv'd in like pain. 
Fair y Queen. 
Queſtion your royal thouglits, make the” caſe 
yours; 
Be now a tathiers and propoſe a ſon. 
Shakeſprare's Henry IV. 
Some knew the tace, 
And all had heard the much-lamented caſe. Dryden. 
Theſe were the circumſtances under w hich the 
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Corinthians then were, and the argument which 
the apoſtle advances, is intended to reach their 
particular caſe. Alter bury. 

My youth may be made, as it never fails in ex- 
ecutions, a caſe of compaſſion. 

Pope's FOO to bis W orks. 

2. State of things. 

He ſaith, that if there can be found ſuch a an in- 
quality detween man and man, as between man 
ad beaſt, or between ſoul. and body, it inveſteth 
right of government, which ſeemeth rather an 
| impoilible caſe, than an untrue ſentence. Bucyn. 

Here was the aſe: an army of Englith, waſted 
and tired with a long winter's ſiege, engaged an 
army of a greater number than themſelves, freſh 
and in vigour, Bacon, 

I can but be a ſlave wh-1e-ever I am; ſo that 

taken or not taken, tis all a caf: to me. 
I Eſtrans 

They are > excellent i in order to certain ends ; 
hath no need to uſe them, as the caſe now * 
being provided for with the proviſion of an angel. 

| Tayl r's Holy Living. 

Your parents did not produce you much into 
the world, whereby you have fewer ill impre 
ons ; but they failed, as is generally the caſe in 
too much neglecting to cultivate your mind. Swift. 

3- [In phyſick. ] State of the hody ; ſtate of the 
difeats, 

It was well; for we had rather met with calms 
and contrary winds, than any tempeſts; for our 
ſick were many, and in very ill caſe. Bacon. 

Chalybeate water ſeems to be a proper remedy 
in hypochondriacal caſes, —Arbuthnet on Alinients. 

4. Hiſtory of a diſeaſe. 

5. The ſtate of facts juridically conſidered: as, 
the lawyers cited many caſes in their pleas. ' 

If he be not apt to beat over matters, and ta 
call up one thing, to prove and illuſtrate another, 


let him ſtudy the lawyers caſ-s: ſo every defect of 


the mind may have a ſpecial receipt. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
6. In ludicrous language, condition with regard 
to leanneſs, or fat. In caſe, is ty or fat. 
Thou lieſt, moſt ignorant monſter, I am iin caſe 
to juſtle a conſtable. 


in little better caſe, I'll throw myſelf i in the very 
mouth of you. 
Quoth Ralph, I ſhould not, if I were 
In caſe for action, now be here. Hudibras. 
For if the fire be faint, or out of caſe, 
He will be copy'd in his famiſh'd race. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
The prieſt was pretty well in caſe, 
And ſhew'd ſome humour in his face; 
Look'd with an eaſy carele's mien, 
A perfect ſtranger to the ſpleen. 
7- Contingence; poſſible event. 
The atheiſt, in caſe things ſhould fall out con- 


proviſion for this caſe ; if, contrary to hi: confi- 
dence, it ſhould prove in the iſſue that there is a 
_ the man is loſt and undone for ever. 

| Tillotſon. 

8. Queſtion relating to particular perſons or 
ting 8. 

Vell do I find each man moſt wiſe in his own 
. Sdn: "Ys 

It is ſtrange, that the ancient fathers ſhould not 
appeal to this judge, in all caſes, it being fo ſhort 
and expedite a way for the — of controt erſies. 

Tillotſons 

9 Repreſentation of any fa& or queſtion. 

O. The variation of nouns. 

The ſeveral changes which the noun undergoes 
in the Latin and Greek tongues, in the ſeveral 
numbers, arg called caſes, and are deſigned to ex- 
preſs the ſeveral views or relations under which 
the mind confiders things with regard to one ano- 
ther; and the variation of the noun for this pur- 
poſe is called declenſion. Cl Latin Grammar. 


— 


upan the ſuppoſition that : a form of ſpeech now 
little uſed. 


A For ia caſe it be certain, hard it cannot be for 
them 


Shakcſpeare” 4 Tempeſt. 8 
Pray have but patience till then, and when I am 


L' Eſtrange. 


Swift. | 


trary to his- belief or expectation, bath made na 


if. In caſe. | in caſo, Ital. If it ſhould happen; 
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them to ſnew us where we ſhall find it; that we | 
| cheeſy. | 


may ſay theſe were the orders of the apoſtles. 


Hooker. 


A ſure retreat to his forces, in caſe they ſhould 
have an ill day, or unlucky chance 1n the field. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
This would be the accompliſhment of their com- 
mon felicity, in caſe, either by their evil deſtiny 
or advice, they ſutfered not the occaſion to be loſt. 
| Hayward. 
To CasF. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put in a caſe or cover, 2 
Caſe ye, caſe ye; on with your vizours; there's 
money of the king's coming down the hill. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The cry went once for thee, 
And till it might, and yet it may again, 
If thou wou'dſt not entomb thyſelf alive, 
And cafe thy reputation in a tent. | 
Shakeſpearss Troilus and Cr:ſſida. 
Like a fall'n cedar, far diffus'd his train, 
Cas'd in green ſcales, the crocodile extends. 


Thomſon. 


2. To cover as a caſe. 
Then comes my fit again, I had elfe been per- 
fet; 
o broad, and gen'ral as the c2/ing air 
ut now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To ſaucy douhts and fears. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
3. To cover on the outſide with materials dif- 


ferent from the inſide. | 


Then they began to caſe their houſes with mar- 


ble. Arbuthnot. 
4. To ſtrip off the covering ; to take off the ſkin. 

We'll make you ſome ſport with the fox ere we 
caſe him. N 

To Cask. v.n. To put caſes; to contrive re- 
preſentations of facts: a ludicrous uſe. 

They fell preſently to reaſoning and caſug upon 
the matter with him, and laying diſtinctions before 
tim. LP Efirange. 
To Casrny/rDev. v. a. [from caſ and Harden. 
To harden on the outfide. 


The manner af caſchard-ning is thus: Take cow 


horn or hoof, dr it thoroughly in an oven, then 
beat it to powder ; put about the ſame quantity of 
bay ſalt to it, and mingle them together with ſtale. 


chamberlyve, or elſe white wine vinegar. Lay 


ſome of this mixture upon loam, and cover your 
iron all over with it; then wrap the loam about 
all, and lay it upon the hearth of the forge to dry 


and harden. Put it into the fire, and blow up the 


coals to it, till the whole Jump have juſt a blood- 
red heat. Moxin's Mechanical Facrci|cs, 
C EMUATE. . ſ. | from caſe ata, Ital. c- 


mata, Span. a vault formerly made to feparate the 


platforms of the lower and upper batteries.) 


1. In fortification. | A Kind of vault or arch of 
ſtone-work, in that part of the flank of a baſtion 
next the curtin, ſomew bat retired or drawn back 
towards the capital of the baſtion, ſerving, as a 
battery, to defend the face cf the oppoſite baſtion, 
and the moat or ditch. Chamber s, 

2. The wel!, with its ſeveral ſubterraneons 
branches, dug ia the paſſage of the baſtion, till the 
miner is heard at work, and air given to tlie mine. 
Harris. 


Ca'snMENT. =. /. [caſamento, Ital.] A window 


opening upon hinges. 

Why, then may you have a caſement af the great 
chamber window, where we plav, opel and the 
moon may ſhine in at the cent. 

Shakeſpeare's MhdFammer's Nin Dream. 

Here in this world they do much knowledge 

reac, = 
Aud are the caſzmnt; which admit moſt light. 
| Dai. 

They, waken'd with the naſe, 4.4 fly 
From inward room to window eye, | 
And gently op'ning lid, the caſemen:, 

Look'd out, but yet with ſome amazement. Iadil. 


There is as much difference between the clear 


repreſentations of the underſtanding then, amd the 
obſcure diſcoveries that it makes now, as there is 
betweeu the proſpect of a caſement and a Key-hole. 


South. | 


Shakeſpeare's Ali's well that ends well. 


'CAS 
C ib £0U3, adj. caſeus, Lat.] Reſembling cheeſe; 
Its fibrous parts are from the caſcous parts of the 


chyle. Hoyer on Humours. 
Cs ERN. ». |. [caſerne, Fr.] A little room or 


lodgement erected between the rampart and the 


houſes of fortified towns, to ſerve as apartments 
or lodgings for the ſoldiers of the garrifon, with 
beds. Harris. 

Ca'stEworMm. ». ſ. [from caſe and evorm.] A 
grub that makes itſelſ a caſe. 


Cadiſes, or c«f-2v91m5, are to be found in this na- 


tion, in feveral diſtin counties, and in ſeveral 
little brooks. ES Flyer. 
CASH. . /. [caiſſe, Fr. a cheſt.] Money; pro- 
perly ready moncy; money in the cheſt, or at 
hand. 
| A thief, bent to unhoard the G 
Of ſome rich burgher. Paradiſe Loſs. 
He is at an end of all his c, he has both his 
law and his daily bread now upon truſt. 
| ; Arbuthno!'s John Bull. 
He ſent the thief, that ſtole the c, away, 
And puniſh'd him that put it in his way. Pope. 
Ca'sn-KEEPER. u. f. [from caſh and keep.] A 
man entruſted with the money. | 
Diſpenſator was properly a ca/Þ-#-eper, or privy 
purſe. \ Arbuthnat on Coins. 
Ca'surwxuT. . /. A tree that bears nuts, not 
with ſhells, but huſks. | Nilter. 
CasnYtk. n. /. [from caſh.] He that has charge 
of the money. | 
If a ſteward or caſhien be ſuffered to run on, 
without bringing him to a reckoning, ſuch a fot- 
tith forbearance will teach him to ſhuffle. Soth. 
A Venetian, finding his ſon's expences grow 


very high, ordered his caſhie to let him have no 
more money than what he ſhould count when he 
received it. Locke. 


Flight of ca/hi-rs, or mobs, he'll never mind; 
And knows no loſſes, while the muſe is kind. 
| 1 Pope. 

To Cas“ R. v. a. | coffer, Fr. caſſarc, Lat.] 

t. To diſcard ; to ditmits from a poſt, or a ſo- 
ciety, with reproach. | ; 

Does t not go well? Caffio hath beaten thee, 
And thou by that ſmall hurt haſt caj//:c:"d Caſſio. 

. 3 | Shakeſpeare. 

Seconds in factions many times prove principals; 
but many times alfo they prove cyphers, and are 
caſhnered. : - Bacon. 

If I had omitted what he ſaid, his thoughts and 
words being thus ca/Þ:cred in my hands, he had no 
longer been Lucretius, | | Dryden. 

They had already cſhiered ſeveral of their fol- 
lowers as mutineers. Addiſon's Free holder. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be caſbier d, 
Contrives as he is hated, to be fear'd. Fabi. 


2. It ſeems, in the following paſſages, to ſigni- 


fy the ſame as to annul; to vacate, which is ſuffi- 
ciently agreeable to the derivation. 

If we ſhould find a father corrupting his ſon, 
or a mother her daughter, we muſt charge this 
upon a peculiar anomaly and baſeneſs of nature; 
if the name of nature may be allowed to that 
which ſeems to be utter cicring of it, and devi- 


ation from, and a contradiction to, the common 


principles of humanity. - South. 
Some coſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate, 

all other argaments, and forbid us to hearken to 

thoſe provts, „ weak or fallacious. Locke. 
CASK. u. J. Lee, . cadas, Lat.] 


i. A barrel; a wooden veſſel to ſtop up liquour 


or proviſions. 


The patient turning himſelf abed, it makes a 


fluctuating kind of noiſe, like the rumbling of 


water in a ct. | 
Perhap> to-morrow he may change his wine, 


And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Sctine, 


Whoſe title, and whoſe age, with mould o'er- 
grown, 
The good old cf for ever keeps unknown. Dry. 
2. It has t in a Kind of plural ſenſe, to fig- 
nify the commodity or proviſion of Calks. 
Great inconvyentencies grow by the bad ca 


being commonly ſo ill ſeaſoned and conditioned 


Harve . 


CAS 


as that a great part of the beer is ever loft and 


caſt away. Raleigh, 
CASRK, 
Cas MF. I helmet; armour for the head; a 
poetical word. | | | 
Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the caſue 
Of thy pernicious enemy. _ Shakeſpeare. 
| And thefe | | 
Sling weighty ſtones, when from afar they fight; 
Their caſques are cork, a covering thick and light. 
; Dryden. 
Why does he load with darts : 
His trembling hands, and cruſh beneath a caſt 
His wrinkled brows ? Addon. 
C&5KET. 2 f. [a diminutive of cafe, a chieſt, 
Fr. caſſe, cofſette.] | 
A ſmall box or cheſt for jewels, or things of 
particular value. 
They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets, 
An empty caſtet, where the jewel, life, 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd, and ta'en away. 
. pe Co 
O ignorant poor man ! what doſt thou bear, 
Lock'd up withm the caſlet of thy breaſt ? 
What jewels, and what riches haſt thou there ? 
What heav'nly treaſure in ſo weak a cheſt ? 
| Davies. 
Mine eye hath found that ſad ſepulchral rock, 
That was the caſtet of Heav'n's richeſt ſtore. / 
. had by chance pack'd up his choiceſt trea- 
ure 
In one dear caſter, and ſav'd only that. Omen. 
This caſtet India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pipe. 
To Cas K ET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To put 


in a caſket. 


I have written my letters, caſteted my treaſure, 
and given order fog our horſes. Shakeſpearr. 
Cass Au NAR. . . An aromatick vegetable, 


being a ſpecies of galangal, brought from the 


Eaft ; a nervous ſtomachick ſimple. DQrincy. 
To Ca'sSATE. wv. a. [cafſer, Fr. caſſare, low 
Lat.] To vacate; to invalidate ; to make void; 
to nullify. 
This opinion ſuperſedes and caſſztes the beſt me- 
dium we have. Ray on the Creation. 
CA oN. 1. ſ. [cafſutio, Lat.] A making 
null or void. Did. 
Ca'ssavi. I”. /. A plant. It is cultivated in 
Css ADA. ſ all the warm parts of America, 
where the root, after being diveſted of its milky. 
juice, is ground to flour, and then made into 
cakes of bread. Of this there are two ſorte. 
The moſt common has purpliſh ſtalks, with the 
veins and leaves of a purpliſh colour; but the 
{talks of the other are green, and the leaves of a 
Iighter green. The laſt ſort is not venomous, 
even when the roots are freſh and full of juice; 
which the negroes frequently dig up, roaſt, and 
eat, like potatoes, without any ill effects. Mzi/ler, 
Ca'SSAWARE. See CASSTOWARY. 
Ca'ss1A. n. ſ. A ſweet ſpice mentioned by A- 
ſe, Exodus, XXX. 24. as an ingredient in the com- 
poſition of the holy oil, which wa; to be made 
uſe of in the conſecration of the ſacred vetlels of 


bark of a tree very like cinnamon, and grows in 
the Indies without being cultivated, Calumet. 


All thy garments ſmell of myrrh, aloes, and 


cel /i. Pfalms, xl. 8. 

Cs StA. n. ſ. The name of atree. 

It hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, 
divided into many cells by tranſverſe diaphragms; 
in each of which is contained one hard ſeed, 
lodged, for the moſt part, in a clammy black ſub- 
ſtance, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leaves, diſpoſed orbiculurly. Milli. 

Ca's5inoxy, or Stic Radar. n. ſ. | ſtocchas, Lat. 
The name of a plant. | 

Ca'ss10WARY. 2. (. A large bird of prey in 
the Eaſt Indies. | | 
I have a C'ear idea of the relation of dam and 


Park. _ Locke. 


me:t, 


CA'sS0CK., nf, ſcaſiyre, Fr.] A cloſe gat- 


In. . [caſque, Fr. caſſis, Lat. A 


the tabernacle. This aromatick is ſaid to be the 


chick, between the two cf/izwvaries in St. James's 
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ſupply his neceſſities. 


ment; now generally that which clergymen wear 
under their gowns. 

Half dare not ſhake the ſnow from off thei: 
£:/hochr, icit they ſhake themſelves to pieces. S. 


His 1canty ſalary compelled him to run deep in 


debt for a new gown and cafſich, and now and 
then forced him to write ſome paper of wit or 
humour, or preach a ſermon for ten ſhillings, to 
8 wift. 
Ca'sSWEED. z. . A common weed, other wiſe 
called Jhepherd's ck 
To CAST. v. a, preter. ca; particip. paſſ. ,. 
D Daniſh. } This is a word of multifarious and 
indefinite uſe, 
1. To throw with the hand. 
i rather chu ſe to endure the wounds of thoſe 


| e which env ca eth at novelty, than to go on 
, Y yz Fe 


ſafely and fleepily in the eaſy ways of auclert 
miſtakings. Kulrig h. 
They had compaſſed in his hoſt, and c darts 


at the e people from morning till evening. 
1 Macc, vii. 80. 


Then caft thy ſword away, 
And yield thee to mercy, or 1 ſtrike. 
D. Iden mid Lee. 
2. To throw away, as uſeleſs or noxious. 
If thy right hand offend thee cut it off, aud -2/ 
it from thee. Matthoxy, 
3. To throw, as from an engine. 
Slings to ca/t ones. Chronicles 
4. Lo ſcatter by the hand; as, to ca, ſeed. 


Caf? the duſt into the brook. Deuteronomy. 
g. To force by violence. 
Caſt them into the red ſea. Exodus. 


Caſt them into another land. Deuteronomy. 
6. To ſhed. 
Nor ſhall your vine caft her fruit. 
7. Tothrow from a high place. 
Bear hm tothe rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into deſtruction ca him. Shakeſprare's Corivlanus. 
S. To throw as a net or ſnare., 


Alalachy. 


I ſpeak for your own profit, not that 1 may | 


eaſt a ſnare upon you. 1 Cor. vii. 35. 


9. To drop; to let fall. 


They let down the boat into the ſea, as though 
they would have caſt anchor. 


Acts, XXVii. 30. 

10. To throw dice, or lots. 

And Joſhua ca lots for them in Shiloh. 

Jaſhua, xvili. 10. 

11. To throw in wretiling, 

And I think, being too ſtrong for him, though 
he took my legs ſometime, yet I made a ſhift to 
caſt him. Shakeſpeare. 

12. To throw, as worthleſs or hateful. 

His carcaſe was caſt in the way. Chronicles. 

His friends contend to embalm his body, his 
enemies, that they may c it to the dogs. 

Pope's Efſay on Homer. 

13. To drive by violence of weather. 

Howheit we muſt be cat upon a certain iſlond. 

A's. 

What length of lands, what ocean have you pats'd, 
What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on vchat thore been 
caft ? Dryden. 

14. To emit. 


This fumes off in the calcination of the ſtone, | 


and cas a ſulphureous ſmell. Woodward. 
15. To bring ſuddenly or unexpeRedly. 
Content themſelves with that which was the 

irremediable error of former time, or the neceſ- 

ſity of the preſent hath coff upon them. Hecker. 
16. To build by throwing up earth; to raiſe. 
And ſhooting in the earth, cs up a monnt of 


1 clay. Spenſer” s Fair * Luen. 
Thinè enemies ſhall cafe a trench about thee. 
Lube, 


The king of Aſſyria ſhall not come into this 
city, nor ſhoot an arrow there, nor come before 
4t with ſhield, nor caſt a bank againſt it. 

2 Aings, xix. 32. 

At length Barbaroſſa baving caſ up his trenches, 
landed fifty four pieces of artillery for battery. 

Anlies's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

Earth-worms will come forth, and moles will 


vat up more, and fleas bite more, againſt rain. 


Bacen's Naural Hi: ory. | 


17. To put into or out of aay certain fate, 
with the notion of deſcent, or depreifion : as, the 


king Was Cc: 72 from his thronue, 
Jeſus had heard that John was ca} into priſon. 


Matthew. 


At thy rebuke both the chariot and horſe are 
caſt into a dead fleep. Ffalm, Ixxv1i. 6. 
18. To condemn in a criminal trial. | 
But oh, that treacherous breaſt ! to whom weak 
you 
Did truſt our counſels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falſehood found too late, twas he 
That made me ca/t you guilty, and you me. Donne. 
We take up with the molt incompetent witneſ- 
ſes, nay, often ſuborn our own ſurmifes and jea- 
louſies, that we may be ſure to c the unhappy 
criminal. Gunmen of the Tongue. 
Ee could not, in this forlorn caſe, have made 
ute of the very laſt plea of a ca criminal; nor 
ſo much as have cried, Mercy! Lord, mercy. 


South, 
There then we met; buth try'd, and both were 
c ist, 
And this irrevocable ſentence paſt. Dryden. 


19. To overcome or defeat in a law ſuit. [from 
C after, Fr. 1 

The northern men were agreed, and, in effect, 

all the other, to caſt our London eſcheatour. 
Camden's Remains. 

Were the caſe referred to any competent judge, 
they would inevitably be cafe. Decay of Piety. 

20. Lo defeat. 

No martial project to ſurpriſe, 

Can ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor cas deſign ſerve afterwards, 
As gameſters tear their loſing cards. 
21. To caſhier. 

You are but now ca in his mood, a puniſh;nent 
more in policy than in malice; even ſo as one 
would beat his offenceleſs dog, to affright an im- 
perious lion. Shak. ſpeare. 

22. To leave behind in a race. 

In ſhort, ſo ſwift your judgments turn and wind, 
You c our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. Dryd-n. 

23. To ſhed; to let fall; to lay aſide; to moutt ; 
to change for new. 

Our chariot loſt her wheels, their PRs our 

ſpears, 

The bird of conquelt her chief feather a 21. 

Fairfax. 

Of plants ſome are green all winter, others c 
their leaves. Barons Netaral Hiſtory. 

The caſting of the ſkin is, by the ancients, com- 


Hudibras. 


pared to the breaking of the ſecundine, or caw), 
but not rightly ; for that were to mike every « caſt 
ng of the ſkin a new birth: and beſides, the ſecun- 


dine is but a general cover, not ſhaped according 
to the parts, but the ſkin is ſhaped according to 


the parts. The creatures that c the ſkin, are 


the ſnake; the viper, the graſhopper, the lizard, 
the ſilkworm, e. e 
O fertile head, which ev'ry year 
Could ſuch a crop of wonders bear 


Wich might it never have been %, 


Each year's growth added to the laſt, 

Theſe lofty branches had ſupply'd 

The earth's bold ſons prodigious pride. 1/7 /ler. 

The waving harveſt bends beneath his blaſt, 
The foreſt ſhakes, the groves their honours ca. 

Dr yen. 

From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude, 
That though my homely anceſtors were rude, 
Mean as I am, yet may I have the grace 


To make you father of a generous race : 


And noble then am I, when I begin, 
In virtue cloth'd, to ca the rags of ſin. Dryden. 
The ladies have been 'n a kind of moulting ſea- 
ſon, having ca great quantities of ribbon and 
carnbrick, and reduced the human figure to the 
beautiful globular form. Addiſon. 
24 To lay aſide, as fit to be uſed or worn no 
longer. 
So may caft. poets write; there's.no pretenſion 
To argue loſs of wit, from loſs of penſion. 
Dry den. 
He has ever been of opinion, that giving caſt 


= _CA'SYs 
| clothes to be worn by valets, has u very il. effect 


upon little minds. 

25. To have abortions; to bring forth before 
the time. 

Thy ews and thy ſhe-goats have not caſt their 
young. Ceneſii. 

26, To make to; prepanderate ; to decide by 
overbalancing ; to give overweight, 

Which being inclined, not conſtrained, contain 
within themſelves the e. aſting. act, and a power 
to command the conclution, — s Vul. Errourz. 

How much intereſt cas the balance in caſes 
dubious. - South. 

Life and death are equal in \ themſely es, 

That which could c the balance, is thy falſhood. 
Dryden. 

Not many years ago, it ſo happened, that a 
cobler had the cafing vote for the life of a crimi- 
nal, which he very graciouſly gave on the merci. 
ful fide. Add: jon un Italy. 

Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 

Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 

In this fad ſtate, your doubtful choice 

Would never have the cafting voice. Prior. 

27. To compute ; to reckon ; to calculate. 

Hearts, tongues, figure, ſcribes, bards, poets, 

cannot 
Think, ſpeak, ca//, write, ſing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Shakeſpeare. 

Here is now the ſmith's note for ſhoeing and 
plow-irons.—Let it be c and paid. Shakeſpeare. 

You ca/? th' event of war, my noble Lord, 
And fn d th' account of chance, before you 

aid 
Let us make head. Shak-ſpearc. 

The beſt way to repreſent to life the manifold 
aſe of friendſhip, 15 to caſt and ſee how many 
things there are, which a man cannot do himſelt. 

Bacon; Eſſays. 
I have lately been caſing in my thoughts the 
ſeveral unhappinefles of life, and comparing the 
infelicities of -old age to thoſe of infancy. Addiſur. 

28, To contrive; to plan out. | 


vines, and would have been proper for an orange- 
houfe; and had, I doubt not, been caft for that 
purpoſe, if this piece of gardening had been then 
in as much vogue as it is nov Temple. 

29. To judge; to conſider in order to judg- 

ment. 
If thou couldſt, doctor, cf, 
The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 
And purge it to a found and priſtine health, 
I would applaud thee. Shakeſp:are. 

Peace, brother, be not over exquiſite - 

To caf?! the faſhion of uncertain evils. Milton. 

30. To fix the parts in a play. 

Our parts in the other world will be new caff, 
and mankind will be there ranged in different ſta» 
tions of ſuperiority. Addiſor. 

31. To glance; to direct: applied to the eye 

or mind. 
A lofel wandering by the way, 
One that to bounty never c his mind; 
Ne thought of heaven ever did allay, 

His baſer breaſt. 

Zelmane's languiſhing countenance, with croſ- 
ſed arms, and ſometimes caſt up eyes, ſhe thought 
to have an excellent grace. Sidney. 

As he paſt along, 
How earneſtly he caf? his eyes upon me! Shakeſp. 

Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſ about 
Thy infant eyes, and, with a ſmile, thy mother 

ſingle out. Dryden's Virgih 

Far eaſtward caſt thine eye, from whence the 

ſun, 
And orient ſcience, at a birth begun. 


He then led me to the rock, and, placing me 
on the top of it, Caf? thy eyes eaſtward, faid 'he, 
and tell me what thou feeſt. Addiſon. 


caſ?, as requires that the impreſſion of hairs, or 
very flender lines, be taken off by the metal, it 


is not enough that the ſilver be barely melted, but 
Vor. I. N.. 7. Ii ir 


Addiſon. 


The clcitter facing the South is covered with 


Spenſer. 


Pope's Dunciad. 


32. To found; to form by running in a mould. 
When any ſuch curious work of ſilver is to be 
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 Jelves upon him. 


_ Convenient. 


CAS 


it muſt be "eb a confiderable while 1 a ſtrong 


fuſion. Boy le. 
How to build ſhips, and dreadful ordnance 5 
Inſtruct the artiſt. Waller. 


The father's grief reſtrain'd his art ; 
He twice eſſay'd to caſ his ſon in gold, 


Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming 


mould. Dryden. 

33- To melt metal into figures. 

Yon' crowd, he might reflect, yon joyful crowd 
With reſtleſs rage would pull my ſtatue down, 
And ca/? the braſs anew to his renown. Prior. 

This was but as a refiner's fire, to purge out 

the droſs, and then ca the maſs again into a new 


mould. Burnet*s Theory. 


34. To model; to form by rule. 


We may take a quarter of a mile for the com- 
mon meaſure of the depth of the ſea, if it were ca/? 


into a channel of an equal depth every where. 


Burnett 5 Theory of the Earth. 


Under this influence, derived from mathema- 
tical ſtudies, ſome have been tempted to ca/? all 
their logical, their metaphyſical, and their theo- 


logical and moral learning into this method. 


Mats Logick. 
35- To communicate by reflection or emana- 
tion. 
So bright a iden dane: ſo divine a a gr ace, 
The glorious Daphnis caſts on his illuſtrious race. 
Dryden. 
We may happen to find a fairer light ca over 
the ſame ſcriptures, and ſee reaſon to alter our 
ſentiments even in ſome points of moment. 
Watts on the Mind. 
36. To yield, or give up, without reſerve or 
condition. 
The reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any ſo- 
lid ground of ſatisfaction, but in making God our 


Friend, and in carrying a conſcience fo clear, as 


may encourage us, with confidence, to cafe our- 
South. 


37. To inflict. 
The world is apt to caf? great blame on thoſe 


who have an indifferency for opinions, eſpecially 


in religion. Loc xe. 
38. To caſt aſide. To diſmiſs as uſeleſs or in- 


I have bought | 
Golden opinions from all forts of people, 
Which ſhould be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt afid: fo ſoon. Shak: pcure. 
30. To ca away. To ſhipwreck. 
Sir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, meeting 


with a ſtorm, it thruſt John Thomas upon the 


iflands to the South, where he was caf? away. 
Rat. 19h) 3 Eſſays. 
His father Philip had, by like mithap, been 
like to have been % away upon the coaſt of 
Eng tand. Knol 14 Hiſtory of the Turks. 
With pity mov d, for others caſt away 
On rocks of hope and fenrs. 
But now our fears tempeſtuous grow, 
And ca our hopes away z 
Whilſt yon, regardleis of our woe, + 
Sit careleſs at a play. Dor ft. 
30. To caſt away. To laviſh; to w aſte i in pro- 


| mn to turn to no uſe. 


They that want means to nouriſh chi ren, will 
abſtain from marrizge; or, which is all one, 
they caſt away their bodies upon rich old women. 

Rat: 1 05 5 1 Fl, ys = 

France, haſt thou yet more blood to away : 


Say, ſhall the current of our right run on? Shak: 7 | 


He might be filent, and not c awry 
His ſentences i in vain. Ben Jon fon. 
O Marcia, O mv ſiſter, ſtill there's hope! 


Our father will not c away a life, 


So neecful to us all, and to his country. 

A, 'difs on*s Cato. 
41. Ty caſt away. To ruin. | 
Tt is no impoſiible thing for ſtates, by an over- 

Fight in ſome one act or treaty between them and 

tteir potent oppoſites, wot 6d to caſt away them- 

ſelves fur ever. Heoker, 
42. To caſt by, To r. zect or diſmiſs, with ne- 
got or hate. OP 


| eſtate. 


Reo; mmol. 


father owning it. 


E A 8 
Old 888 and Montague, 


Have made Verona's ancient citizens 
Caf by their grave beſeeming ornaments. Shak:fp. 
When men, preſuming themſelves to be the 


opinions of the reit of mankind, as not worthy 
of reckoning. | Locke. 
43. To c 75 dyꝛun. To deject; to "NO the 
mind. 
We're not the firſt, | 
Who, with beſt meaning, have incurr'd the ward; 
For thee, oppreſſed king, I am c down ; ; 
My iclt could elſe out frown falſe fortune's frown. 
Shake peare. 
The beit way will be to let him ſee you are 
much caf? down, and afflicted, for the ill opinion 
he entertains of vou. | Addiſon, 
44. To caſt fr th. To emit. 
roots as Lebanon. Hoſea. 
45. To caft forth. To eject. 5 1 
1 coft forth all the houſehold tuff, Neberiah. 
They c me forth into the ſea. Jonah. 
46. To caſt off. To diſcard; to put away. 
the prince will, in the perfectneſs of time, 
Caſt off his followers. Shakeſpeare. 
Caf! me not off in the time of old age. 5 
He led me on to mightieſt deeds, 


How ! not call him father ? I ſee preferment 
alters a man ſtrangely ; this may ſerve me for an 
uſe of inſtruction, to ct off my father, when 


I long" to claſp that haughty maid, 
And bend her ſtubborn virtue to my paſſion : 


47. To caſt off. To reject. 

Ir is not to be imagined, that a whole ſociety of 
men ſhould publickly and profeſſedly difown, 
and ca/? a rule, which they could not but be 
infallibly certain was a law. Locke. 

48. To c off. To diſburden one's ſelf of. 


to the crown of England. Spenſer's State of Irel ind. 
This maketh them, through an unweariable de- 


thoſe very affairs, which do moſt concern their 
Hooker, Preface. 

The true reaſon why any man is an atheiſt, is 
becauſe he is a wicked man: religion would 
curb him in his luſts ; and therefore he caſts it off, 
and puts all the ſcorn upon it he can. Tillas ſon. 
Company, in any action, gives credit and coun- 


gets of this, ſo much he ca/?s off of ſhame. South. 


weight of it. Addiſon. 


49. Tocaſt of. To leave behind. 


dogs, and gains a wood ; but, preſſing through a 


thicket, the buſhes held him by the horns, till the 
| hounds came in, and plucked him down. 


1 Eftronge. 
go. To caff off. [hunting term.] To let go, or 
ſet free : as, to ft of the dogs. 
51. To c o. To reject; to turn out of doors. 
Thy brat hath been caf? out, like to itſelf, no 
Shakeſpeare. 
52. To cagſt out, To vent; to ſpeak; with ſome 
intimation of negligence or vehemence. 


Againgſt the lords and ſovereigns of the world ? 
Addifon. 


5 3. To caſt up. To compute; to calculate. 


ſir able in life, have given them this rank, health, 
beauty, and riches. Temple. 
A man who deſigns to build, is very exact, as 


| he ſuppoſes, in co/{/zg up the coſt beforehand ; 
but generally ſpeaking, he is miſtaken in his ac- | 


count. 
54. Tocaft up. To vomit, 
Thou, beaſtly feeder, art ſo full of him, 
That thou is n ws to e Ul him up ? 
MOEN 


ren] 


only maſters of right reaſon, c by the votes and 


He ſhall grow as the lily, and 255 forth his 


But now hath ca me , as never known. Milton | 


I am great. Deyden. 


When I have gone thus far, I'd ca her off. Addi ſ. 


All conſpired in one to cœ/t- of their ſubjeRtion | 


We ſee they never fail to exert themſelves, and 
to ca/t off the oppreſſion, when they feel the 


Away he ſcours croſs the fields, cafts of the | 


Way doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungenerous terms 


d 


fire of receiving inſtruction, to ct the care of 


tenance to the agent; and ſo much as the ſinner | 


Some writers, in c Hing up the goods moit de- 


c AS 


Their "iliainy: goes againſt my weak Rome, 
and therefore I muſt c. i/t it up. | Shakeſpeare, 
O, that in time Rome did not cat 
Her errous p, this fortune to prerent! B. Fonſ ne 
Thy fooliſh errour find; 

Caſt up the poiſon that infects thy mind. 

55. Lo caſt upon. To refer to; to reſign to. 

If things were caſt upon this iſſue, that God 
ſhould never prevent ſin, till man deſerved it, the 
beſt would ſin and ſin for ever. n 

To CAS T. v. 1. 

1. To contrive; to turn the thoughts. 

Then cloſely as he might, he ca to leave 
The court, not aſking any pats or leave. Sp.n\ re 

From that day forth, I cat in careful mind, 
To ſeek her out with labour and long time. Sp. 

We have three that bend themſelves, looking 
into the experiments of their fellows, and cz 
about how to draw out of them things of uſe and 
practice for man's life and Knowledge. 

Bacan's New Atalantis. 

But firit he ca to change his proper ſhape ; 
ED elſe might work him danger or delay. 


Milion. 
As a fox, with hot purtuit 
Chas'd through a warren, caſ about „ 
| To fave his credit. Huilibras. 


All events, called caſual, among inanimate bo- 
determinate figures, textures, and motions of thoſe 


ations, nor contrive and aff about how to bring 

ſuch events to paſs. Bentley. 
This way and that Ic to 5s my friends, 

Till one reſolve my varying counſel ends. Pape. 
2. To admit of a form, by caſting or melting. 
It comes at the firſt fuſion into a mals that is 

immediately malleable, and will not run thin, ſo 

as to caſt and mould, unleſs mixed with poorer 
ore, or cinders. | Woodward on Foſſils. 
3- To warp; to grow out of form. 
Stuff is ſaid to caſt or warp, when, by its own 


it alters 1 its flatneſs and ſtraightneſs. 


4. To caſt about. To contrive ; 
means. 

Inanimate bodies are not conici cious of their own 
operations, nor contrive and caſt « a to bring ſuch 
events to 9 7 Benthy's Sermon}. 

Cas T. n./. [from the verb.) 

1. The act of caſting or throwing; a throw. 
So when a ſort of luſty ſhepherds throw 

The bar by turns, and none the reſt outgo 

So far, but that the reſt are meafuring 4 BE 


2. The thing thrown. _ 
Vet all theſe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A caſt of dreadful duſt will foon allay. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
3. State of any thing caſt or thrown. 
In his own inſtance of caſting ambs- ace, though 
it partake more of contingency chan of freedom ; 
ſuppoſing the poſiture of the party's hand, who 


table, and of the dice themſelves; ſuppoſing the 
meaſure of force applied, and ſuppoſing all other 
things which did concur to the production of tht 


doubt but, in this cafe, the c. ft i is neceſſary. 
Bramball $ Anfev: ＋ 21 Dol beg. 

Plato compares life to a game at tables; there 
what caſt we ſhalt have is not in our pow er, but to 
manage it well, that is. | Nor tis. 

4. Manner of throw ing. 

Some harrow their ground Over, a and ſow u heat 
or rye on it with a bro: ul c; ſome only with a 
fingle c2ft, and ſome with a double. 

5. The ſpace through which any thing 18 


thrown. 
And he was withdrawn from them about 2 


6. A ſtroke : a touch. 


We have them all with one voice for giving him 
a caſt of their court prophecy. 


South? 


Another oth of their politicks, was that of en- 
deavou me 


, 


D, yden. : 


dies, are mechanically produced according to the 


bodies, which are not confcious of their own oper- 


drought, or moiſture of the air, or other accident, 


Moxon's Mechanical E pe ei, | 
to look for | 


Their emulation and their paſtime laſts. 7 Valle tr, 


did throw the dice; ſuppoſing the figure = the 


caff, to be the very ſame they were, there is na 


Portis 5 pet 


ſtone's caſt, and kneeled down and prayed. Late. 
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deavouring to impeach an innocent lady, for her 
faithful and diligent ſervice of the queen. Swift. 

Thiis was a ca of Wood's politicks; for his 
information was wholly falſe and groundleſs. 


7. Motion of the eye; direction of the eye. 

Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a flexion or 
cat of the eye ſide; for pity is but grief in ano- 
ther's behalf; the caſt of the eye is a geſture of 
averſion, or lothnels, to behold the object of pity. 

| ; Bacon's Natural Hiſin y. 

A man ſhall be ſure to have a ca of their eye 
to warn him before they give him a caft of their 
nature to betray him. South, 

If any man defires to look on this doctrine of 
gravity, let him turn the fuſt cat of his eyes on 
what we have ſaid of fire. Digby on the Soul. 

There held in holy paſſion till, 

Forget thyſelf to marble, till 

With a ſad leaden, downward caf?, 

Thou fix them on the earth as faſt. Milton. 

They are the beſt epitomes in the world, and 
let you ſee, with one c of an eye, the ſubſtance 
ot above an hundred pages. 
| 5 Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
8. He that ſquints is ſaid popularly to have a ca 


with his eye. 


9. The throw of dice. 
| Were it good, | 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one ; to ſet fo rich a main 
On the nice hazard of ſome doubtful hour ? 


Shakeſpeare. | 


10. Venture from throwing dice ; chance from 


the fall of dice. 


When you have brought them to the very laſt 
coſt, they will offer to come to you, and ſubmit 
themſelves. Spenſer on Ireland, 

With better grace an ancient chief may yield 

The long contended honours of the field, 

Than venture all his fortune at a ca, | 

And fight, like Hannibal, to loſe at laſt. Dryd-n. 

Will you turn recreant at the laſt cat? Dryd. 


In the laſt war, has it not ſometimes been an | 


even ca//, whether the army ſhould march this 
way or that way ? „ S South, 
11. A mould; a form. 
The whole would have been an heroick poem, 


but in another % and figure, than any that ever 


had been written before. Prior. 
12. A ſhade; or tendency to any colour. 
A fixky maſs, grey, with a co of green, in 


which the the talky matter makes the greateſt part 


of the mats. Woodward. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to 

be Porid, the red part congealing, and the ſerum 

ought to be without any greeniſh 1 8 

As buthnot on Aliments. 

72. Exterior appearance. | 
Te native hue of reſolution | 

Is ſickiiod o'er with the pale ca of thought. 

e Shabeſpcare. 

New names, new dreſſings, and the modern 
caſt | 


Some ſcenes, ſome perſons alter'd, and outfac'd 


The world. Sir F. Denham. 
14. Manner; air; mien. . 


Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering | 
_Expreflions, and ſomething of a neat caſt of verſe, 


are properly the dreſs, gems, or 190fe ornaments 
of 8 | Pope's Letters, 

\eglect not the little figures and turns on the 
words, nor ſometimes the very cat of the periods; 


neither omit or confound any rites or cuſtoms of 
antiquity, 


: Pope an Homer. 
I5. A flight; a number of hawks diſmiſſed from 

the fiſt. | 

A caſt of merlins there was beſides, which, fly- 

ing of a gallant height, would beat the birds that 

roſe, down unto the buſhes, as falcons will do 

wild fow! over a river. Sidney. 


6. [CH, Spaniſh.] A breed; a race; a ſpe- 
8. 


cie | 
Cas TAN. 1. ſ. Ccaſtanctu, Sp.] A ſmall ſhell 


of Ivory, or hard wood, which dancers rattle in 
their hands. 


3 


Swift. | 


I riſdiction. 


AS 


If there bad been words enow between them, 
to have expreſſed provocation, they had gone to- 
gether by the ears like a pair of caſftanets. 

| Congreve's Way of the World. 

Cys TAwaY. n. ſ. [from caft and away.] A 
perſon loſt, or abandoned, by Providence; any 
thing thrown away. 

Neither given any leave to ſearch in particular 
who are the heirs of the kingdom of God, who 
caſtawvays. Hooker. 

Leſt that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myſelf ſhould be a caftrwry. 1 Cor. 

Cs T AWAY. adj. | from the tubit. | Uſeleſs; 
of no value. 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vaſſal 
and ſlave of death, or only remember, at our ca- 
away leiſure, the impriſoned immortal ſoul. 

Ralcigh's Hiſtory. 

Cy'sTED. The participle preterite of caſt, but im- 
properly, and found perhaps only in the following 
pailage. | 

When the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, tho' defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move 

With ca/ted ſlough and freth legerity. Shat:ſpeare. 

Ca's TELLAIN. n. f. [caftellano, Span.] The 
captain, governour, or conſtable of a caſtle. 

C4STELLANY. 2. /. from ca//el. | The lordſhip 
belonging to a caſtle ; the extent of its land and ju- 
Phillips. 

Cas TELLATED. adj. [from caſtle.] Incloſed 
within a building, as a fountain or ciſtern caſte/lated, 


Ca's TER. n. /. e To caſt.] 
1. Athrower; he that caſts. 

If, with this throw, the ſtrongeſt caſter vye, 
Still, further ſtill, I bid the diſcus fly. Pope. 
2. A calculator; a man that calculates fortunes. 
Did any of them ſet up for a caſter of fortunate 


Dit. 


| figures, what might he not get by his predictions ? 


Addiſon. 

To CA'STIGATE. v. a. [cafiigo, Lat.] Te 
chaſtiſe ; to chaſten ; to correct; to puniſh. | 

If thou didſt put this ſour cold habit on, 

To caſtigate thy pride, twere well. Shakeſpeare. 

Cas TIGA'TION. 7. /. | from To caſtigate.] 

1. Penance; diſcipline. 

This hand of yours requires 

A ſequeſter from liberty; faſting and prayer, 

With caſfigation, exerciſe devout. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Punithment ; correction. 

Their caſ/igations were accompanied with encou- 
ragements; which care was taken, to keep me 
from looking upon as mere compliments. Boyle. 

3. Emendation; repreſſive remedy. 

The ancients had thefe conjectures touching theſe 
floods and conflagrations, ſo as to frame them into 
an hypotheſis for the ca//igatimn of the exceſſes of 
generation. Hate. 

Cys TIGATORY. adj. | from caſſigate.] Punitive, 
in order to amendment. 

There were other ends of penalties inflicted, ei- 
ther probatory, caſtigatory, or exemplary. 

Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

Cas TING-NET. 2. ſ. | from caſting and net.] A 
net to be thrown into the water; not placed and 
left. | 

Caſting-nets did rivers bottoms ſweep. 

N May's Virgil. 
CASTLE. a. f. Ceaſtellum, Lat.] 
1. A ſtrong houle, fortified againſt aſſaults. 

The cale of Macduff, I will ſurpriſe. Shake/. 

2. Cas T LIS in the air, chuteauæ d Eſpagne, Fr.] 
Projects without reality. 

Theſe were but like cles in the air, and in 
men's fancies vainly imagined. : 

| — Ratl-igt%s Hiſtory of the World. 

Ca5TLE-SOADP. x. ſ. | I ſuppoſe corrupted from 
Caſtile ſnap. | A kind of t0ap. 

I have a letter from a ſoap-boiler, deſiring me 
to write upon the preſent duties on Caftic-jorp. 

a Addi an. 

Ca's TLEP. adj. [from e.] Furniſhed with 
caſtles. 

The horſes neighing be the wind is blown, 


__And-oftedelephaits o erlook the town. Dede. 


% 
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Ca'sTLEwaRD. n. /. [from caſtle and ward] 
An impoſition laid upon ſuch of the king's ſub- 
jects, as dwell within a certain compaſs of any caſ- 
tle, towards the maintenance of ſuch as watch and 


Ca's TLING. =. ſ. [from caſt.] An abortive. 

We ſhould rather rely upon the urine of a caff- 
ling's bladder, a reſolution of crabs eyes, or a ſe- 
cond diſtillation of urine, as Helmont hath com- 
mended. Brown's Valgar Errourt. 


Saxon cearxen, a city, town, or caſtle ; and that 
from the Latin c2ffrum; the Saxons chuſing to fix 
in ſuch places of ſtrength and figure, as the Ro- 
mans had before built or fortified. Gibſon's Camden. 
Ca'sToR. . ſ. [caſtor, Lat.] 
1. A beaver. See BEAVER, 
Like hunted caſtor; conſcious of their ſtore, 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coaſt they bring. 
Dryden. 
2. A fine hat made of the furr of a beaver, 
CASTOR and POLLUYX. [In meteorology.] A 


to a part of the ſhip, in form of one, two, or even 
three or four balls. When one is ſeen alone, it is 
called Helena, which portends the ſevereſt part of 
the ſtorm to be yet behind; two are denominated 
Caſtor and Pollux, and ſometimes Tyndarides, which 
portend a ceſſation of the ſtorm. Chambers. 

CASTOREUM. . /. [from caſor. In phar- 
macy.] A liquid matter incloſed in bags or purſes, 
near the anus of the caſtor, falſely taken for his 
teſticles. Chambers. 

CASTRAMETA'TION. #. ſ. [from caftrametor, 
Lat.] The art or practice of encamping. / 

To CA'STRATE. v. a. [caftro, Lat. 

1. To geld. 

2. To take away the obſcene parts of a writing. 


gelding. 
The largeſt needle ſhould be uſed, in taking 


up the ſpermatick veſſels in caſtration. 


Sharp's Surgery. 
. 
eee n. ſ. A kind of hawk. 


CasSTRE/NSIAN. adj. [ caſtrenſis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to a camp. Dick. 
CASUAL. adj. {cafes Fr. from caſus, Lat. 
Accidental ; arifing from chance; depending upon 
chance; not certain. 
The revenue of Ireland, both certain and caſual, 
did not riſe unto ten thouſand pounds. 
Davies on Ireland. 
That which ſeemeth moſt caſual and ſubje& to 
fortune, is yet diſpoſed by the ordinance of God. 
Rakigh's Hiſtory. 
Whether found, where caſual fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, - 
Down to the veins of earth. 
The commiſſioners entertained themſelves by 
the fire- ſide, in general and caſual diſcourſes. 


Moſt of our rarities have been found out by ca- 
ſual emergency, and have been the works of time 
and chance, rather than of phitoſophy. Glanville. 

The expences of ſome of them always exceed 


| their certain annual income; but ſeldom their ca- 


ſual ſupplies. I call them cafna!, in compliance 
with the common form. Atterbury. 
Cs uALLY. adv. [from caſaal.] Accidentally; 
without deſign, or ſet purpoſe. 
Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too caſually * 
Hath left mine arm. x 
Wool new ſhorn, laid caſually upon a veſſel of 
verjuice, had drunk up the verjuice, though the 
veilel was without any flaw. Bacon. 
I ſhould have acquainted my judge with one ad- 
vantage, and which I now caſually remember. 
ö * den. 
CsvALNESS. u. /. [from caſual. ] Accidental. 
neſs. 
Cs VAL Ty. ». /. [from cafual.] 
1. Accident; a thing happening by chance, not 
deſign. ; 5 
With nor: patience men endure the loſſes that 
112 | be. 


ward the caſtle. Cowel, 


Cas rok, or CHESTER, are derived from the 


firy meteor, which appears ſometimes ſticking - 


CasTRA'T10N. #. /. | from caſtrate.] The act of 


Milton. 


C "DD. Why 


Shak«ſpeare. 
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def al them by mere ne, than the damages Es 


nie they ſuttain by 1juſtice. R. uli igh s Eff.rys. 

That Octavius Cæſar ind ſhift his camp that 
night that it happened to be took by the caemy, 
Was a mere c ſe; yet it preſerved a perſon, who 
tived to eſtabliſh a total alterati vn of government 
m the imperial city of the World. Col“ h. 

2. Chance that produccs unnatural death. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Ev'n in the force ud road of co erity, Shakeſpeare. 
It is obſerved in particular nations, that, with- 
in the ſpace of two or three hundred years, not- 
withſtanding all cee, the number of men dou- 
bles. Burn*t's Theory. 

We find one caſualty in our bills, of v nich, 
though there be duly tal, there is little effect. 

| G, Bills of Mortality, 

Ca'svisT. nf. [caſuiſte, Fr. from 4 e, Lat.) 
One that ſtudies and ſettics cates of conſcie NCC. | 

The judgment of any c«/ "af. „ Or learned divine, 
concerning tlie Rate of a man's 1ou!, is not ſuffici- 


ent to give him confidence. South,” 


Lou can ſcarce ſee a bench of porters without 
two or three coſts in it, that will ſettle you th 
r:glits of princes. Add ſen. 

Wuo ſhall decide, v hen doctors difagree, 

And ſoundeſt e doubt, lige you and ae 2 

Pope. 

Casvi's TICAL, adj, | from co: "uſt, J Relating to 
caſes of conſcience; containing the doctrine re- 
lating to caſes. 

What arguments they har to beguile poor, ſim- 
ple, unſtable ſouls with, I know not; but ſurely 
the practical, ca/u;/?ic2/, that is, the principal, vital 
part of their religion ſavours very litile of ſpiritu- 
ality. Sy 24th. 

Cx'sSurisTRY. x. , [from ca//?.] The ſcience 
of a caſuiſt; the doQrine of cates of conſcience. 

This conceſſion would not paſs for good caſurftry 
ia theſe ages. Pope's Odyſſoys Notes. 

Morality, by her falſe Saar dians draw n, 

Chicane in furs, and caſailiy in lawn. 

Pop2's D: unciad, 

CAT. . /. | katz, Teuton. chat, Fr.] A domeſ- 
tick animal that catches mice, commenly reck- 


oned by naturaliſts the lowelt order of the leonine 


ſpecies. 
"Twas you incens'd the rabble: 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries, which Heav'n 
Will not have earth to know. Shake/p. Corinkunes. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 
Shheſpeare's Macleth. 


A cat, as ſhe beholds the light, draws the ball 


of her eye ſmall and long, being covered over 
with green ikin, and dilates it at pleaſure. 
Peacham on Drawing. 

Car. . J. A fort of ſhip. 

Car in th: pan. [imagined by ſome to be rightly 
written Catipan, as coming from C. atipenia. An 
unknown correſpondent i imagines, very naturally, 
that it is corrupted from Cate in the pn.] 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call 
the turning of the cat in the pan; which is, when 
that which a man ſays to another, he lays it as if 
another bad tad it to him. Bacon. 

Car & rin: tails. A whip with nine laſhes, uſed 
for the puniſhment of crimes. 

You dread reformers of an impious age, 

You awful ca? o' nine tuili tothe tage, 

This once be juſt, and in our cauſe engage. 

P; __ t Fanirugh's Falſe Friend. 
CATACHRE'STS. n. . | wtey 
18, in rhetorick, the abuſe of a "trope, when the 


words are too far wreſted from their native ſigni- 


ticat ion, or when one word is abuſively put for 
znath— 25 for want of the proper word; as, à voice 
beautiful iz 74 ar. Smiths Khetorich, 

CS renn TICAL. adj. [from ent . 
Contrary to proper uſe; forced ; or fetched. 

A catac h- Nen and jar derived Amilitude it holds 

ith men, that 1 in a bift cation. 

15 = wr” s Valgar Frrours, 

CATACLYSM. . ſ. Tarl-xnurue] A deluge ; : 
an myncation; uſed g ticrall ly * the univerſal de- 
Inge. 


os, abuſe.] It 


Kainz day and night, 


4 


EAT 


| The opinion that held theſe eataclyj,ns and empy- 
r. Wes univerial, was ſuch, as held, that it put a total 
conſummation unto things in this lower Werd. 
Hate” Origin 7 Ivi nnking 
O 

Ca'Tacomss. n. f. | from zeje nd 0e, a 
hollow cr cavity. } Subtcrran2ous cavities for ti 
burial of the dead; of which there are a great 
number about three miles from Rome, ſuppoſed to 
de the caves a. 8 cells Where the primitive chriſti- 
ans hid and af mbled themſelyes, and where they 


mierred kg martyrs, which are accordingly - vi- 
But, antiently, the word ca- 


__ with devotion. 
G. M s only underitood of the turabs of St. Pe- 
ter and 87. Faul. Ubumbers. 

On the nde of Naples are the "RIES Ag which 
mult have been tull of ſtench, if the dead bodics 
lay in them were left to rot in open nitches. i. 

CATAGMATICK. adj, NM, a fr ature: ]| 
That which has the quality of conſo boating the 
parts. 

I put on a catogrnrtick emplaſter, and, by the ute 
of a laced glove, ſcattered the p uitous Awelling, 
and ſtrengthened it. 

CATALENYSIS. u. J. xa&iavni;.} A lighter ſpe- 
cies of the apoplexy, or epilepſy. 

There is a diſeaſe called a coralepſts, wherein the 
patient is Tudiotily leized without teuſe or motion, 
and remains v3 tne ſame poſture 1 in which the di- 
eaſe rech WE Arbuthnot. 

CxTALOGUE, . . ſwell ©. An enumera- 


Wijeman's Surgery. 


tion or Sata 753 ut; a regiſter of things one 
by one. 


In the ct 5 2% Je go for men, 
Showghes, water r ugs, aud demy wolves, are 
cleped 
All by this name of dogs. 

Make a cata{ogue of proſperous ſacrilegious per- 
ſons, and I believe they will. be repeated ſooner 
than the alpliabet. South, 

In the library of manuſcripts belonging to St. 
Laurence, of which there is a printed catul/ogue; I 
looked into the Virgil which diſputes its antiquity 
with that of the Vatican, Addi an. 

The bright Taygete, and the ſhining Bears, 

With a all the ſailors catalogue of ſtars. 

Addiſon's Ovid. 

CaTAaMo'UNTAIN. #. ſ. | from cat and moan- 
tain.] A ficrce animal, retembling a cat. 

The black prince of Monomotapa, by whoſe 
fide were teen the glaring main, and the 
quill- ar ting porcupine. 

Arbuthmt and Pope: s Mart, Scriblerus. 

Ca/TAPHRACT. n. /.| cataphradta, Lat.] A horſe- 
man in complete armour. 

O:-caci ſide went armed guards, 
Both horſe and foot before him and behind, 
Archers and fingers, cataphracts and ſpears. 
Milten's Ag uniſtes. 

Ca/TAPLASM. 2. ſ. [xiineour.] A poulkice ; ; 
a ſoft and moiſt application. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draw blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 

Collected from all ſimples that have virtue 

Under the moon, can fave. . Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Warm caps diſcuſs, but ſcalding bot may | 


confirm the tuniour. Arvuthnot on Alimi nts. 
Ca'TAPULT. . f. [catapulta, Lat.] An engine 
uſed anciently to throw ſtones. 
The baliſta violently thot great ſtones and quar- 
ries, as alſo the catapults. Camden's Remains. 
CA/TARACT. 7, 'F DAU. A fall of water 
from on high; a ſhoot of water; a caſcade. 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, 
blow ! 
You catare&45 and hurricanes, ſpout, 
Till you have drench'd our ſteeples. 
What if all 
Her ſtores were open'd, and tie firmament 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her cataraFs of fire? 
Impendent horrours! Miltan's Paradiſe Loft. 
No ſooner he, with them of man and beaſt 
Select for life, ſhall in the ark be lodg'd, 
And ſbelter'd round; but all the cas 


Of heay'n ſet open, on the earth ſhall pour 
Ailtin's Paradiſe Loft. 


| Shukeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


1 


Torrents an d loud impetyous lara 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfaſhion's tracte, 
Run down e loity mountai's chiannel'd ſides, 
And to the th convey their foaming rides. 

Ii lackmore, 

Cararact. [In medicine.) A ſufſuſion of the 
eye, when little clouds, motes, and flies ſeuim to 
float abou: inthe air; when coufirmed, the pupil 


of the eye is either wholly, or in part, covered, 
and ſhut up with a little thin ſxin, ſo that the ligh. 


has no admittance. Quincy, 


Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath like- 


is good alſo for cataracts. Bacon Natur / UP 1 *. 

CAT A'RRH. ». /. laßt , d. fl e.] A deflux- 
in of a ſharp ſerum from the glands about the 
head and throat, generally occaſioned by a diminu-— 
tion of inſenſible perſpiration, or cold, wheremn 
what ſhould paſs by the ſkin, oozes out upon 
thoſe glands, and occaſions irritations. The cauſes 
are, whatſoeer occaſions too great a quantity of 
ſerum ; whatſoever hinders the diſchar ge by urine, 
and the pores oi the ſkin. Quincy. 
| All fev'rous kinds, 

Cony ulſions, epilephies, fierce catarrhs, 

Paradiſe Lo. 

Neither was the body then ſubject to die by 
piecemea!, and l-nguiſh under coughs, cat, or 
contum ptio: 18. Sth, 

CaTARRHAL. 1] adj. [from catarrh,] Relating 

Car#xrnovus.fſ to a catarrh; chang 
from a catarrl. ' | 

The cotarrhal fever requires evacuations. I /oyer. 


Old age attended with a glutinous, cold, catarr- 


2 e conſtitution. 
Avbathnzit on Diet, 


CaTA's TROPHE. u. ſ. cod. 


1. The change or revoluion, which produces 
the concluſion or final event of a dramatic piece. 


Pat! — He comes like the ee of the old 
comedy. 

That philoſopher declares for tragedies, whoſe 
cataftrypres are unhappy, with relation to the prin- 
cipal characters. 

2. A final event; a concluſion generally un- 
happy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the moſt horri- 
ble and portentous cataſtrophe: that nature ever yet 
ſawy; an elegant and habitable earth quite ſhatter- 
ed. NM Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

CM AT. n. J. [from cat and call. ] A ſqueak- 
ing inſtrument, uſed in the play houſe to condemn 
avs. 

: A young lady, at the aire, conceived a paſſi- 

on for a notorious rake that headed a party of cat- 

cals. + Spectator. 
Three teat; be the bribe 


of him, whoſe chatt'ring ſhames the monkey tribe. 


Pope. 
To CATCH. v. a. preter. I catch:d, or caught ; 
I have catched or caught. [k-tſ-n, Dutch. ] 
i.-Fo lay hold on with the hand; InUMmating the 
ſuddenneſs of the action. 
And when he aroſe againſt me, I 3 him 


by his beard, and ſmote him, and ſlew him. 


I Sam. Xvii. 35. 


2. To ſtop any thing flying; to receive any 


thing in the paſſage. 

Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, 

To Tuſculum or Algido repair. Addiſn on Tag. 

3. To ſeize any thing by purſuit. 

I ſaw him run after a gilded butterily, : arid when 
he caught it, he let it go again; and after it ag un; 
and over and over he comes, and up ©: an; and 
caught it again. Shak, ſpear ts {01 ialanus. 

4. To ltop any thing falling. 

A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with toſſing up 

eggs, and catching them again. Specht. 

5. T0 enfnare; to intangle i in a ſnare ; to take 
or hold in a trap. 

And they ſent unto him certain of the Phariſees 


| and of the Herodians, to catch him in his words. 


Mark, Xii. 13. 
Theſe artificial methods of reaſoning are more 


adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
iuſtruct and inform the undexitanding, Fog 7 = 


viſe much acrimony; for it cleanſcth the eyes : it 


Shuk Fear 4. 


Dennis. 
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CAT 
6. To recoive ſuddenly. oe ef 
1 curling ſmoke mounts heavy from the 
res, 55 
At length it catches flame, and in a blaze 
| | | | Dryden. 
But ſtopp'd for fear, thus violently driv'n, 
The ſparks ſhould ca/ch his axletree of heav'n. 
| 2 Dryden. 
7. To faſten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. : 
The mule went under the thick boughs of a 
great oak, and his head caught hold of the oak. 
3 2 Sam. Xvili. 19. 
Would they, like Benhadad's embaſſadours, 
catch hold of every amicable expreſſion? 
. | Decay of Piety, 
8. To ſcize unexpectedly. ? 
To cat ſomething out of his mouth, that they 
might accuſe him. Luke, xi. 54. 
g. To ſeize eagerly. | 
_ They have caught up every thing greedily, with 
that buſy minute curioſity, and unſatisfactory in- 
quiſitiveneſs, which Seneca calls the diſeaſe of tue 
Greeks. | Pope. 
| I've perus'd her well; 
Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, 
That they have cargh the King. | 
| >hakeſpears's Henry VIII. 
10. To pleaſe; to ſeize the affections; to 
charm. | 2 co 
For I am young, a novice in the trade, 
The fool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade, 
Wanting the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
But, caught my ſelf, lie ſtruggling in the ſnare. 


Dryden. 


11. To receive any contagion or diſeaſe. 
I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught _ 
Of you that yet are well. Shakeſpeare 
I Fhoſe meaſles, 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek 
The very way to catch them. Shak fp. Coriolanus, 
In ſooth I know not why I am fo ſad : 
It wearies me; y a fay it wearies you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
Tam to learn. Shakeſpear-'s Merchant of Venice. 
The ſofteſt of our Britith ladies expoſe their 
[necks and arms to the open air, which the men 
could not do, without catching cold, for want of 
being accuſtomed to it. 
Or call the winds thro? long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Lope. 
12. To catch at. To endeavour ſuddenly to lay 
hold on. | 
| Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like trumpets, and ſcald rhimers 
Ballad us out of tune. SH p. Antony uni Cleopatra. 
Make them catch at all opportunities of fuhvert- 
ing the ſtate. Addijon's State of the Mur. 
To CATCH. v. K. | 
1. To be contagious; to ſpread infection, or 
miſchief. : 
Tis time to give them phyſick, their diſe: ſes 
Are grown to catching OH . How VIII. 
Sickneſs is &atchirg ; oh, were favour fo! 
Your's would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. 
. Shakefpeare, 
Conſidering it with all its malignity and c.:rbing 
nature, it may be enumerated with the worſt of 
epidernicks. | . Hu, vy. 
The palace of Deiphohus aſcends : 
In ſnioaky flames, and catches on his friends. 
| | Dryden. 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 
And run among the rank? Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To lay hold ſuddenly: as, the hook catches. 
When the yellow hair in flame ſhould fall, 
The catching fire might burn the golden c WI. 
c 8 : Dryden. 
Carcr. . .. from the verb.] . 
I. Seizure ; the act of ſeizing any thing that flies 
or hides. 
: Taught by his open eye, 
His eye, that ev'n did mark her trodden graſs, 
That the would fain the catch of Strephon ily. 
© * Sidney. 
2. Watch; the poſture of ſeizing. ; 
Both of them lay upon the carch for a great ac- 


expires. | 


Add: ons Guardian. | 


CAT 


tion; it is no wonder, therefore, that they were 


often engaged on one ſubject. 
Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 

3- An advantage taken; hold laid on, as in 
haſte. 

All which notions are but ignorant catches of a 
few things, which are moſt obvious to men's ob- 
ſervations. | Bacon. 

Ihe motion is but a catch of the wit upon 
inſtances; as the manner is in the philoſophy re- 
ceived. Hacen. 

Fate of empires, and the fall of Kings, 
Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. 
| | Dryden 

4. The act of taking quickly ſrom another. 


Several quires, placed one over agaiuſt another, 


and taking the voice by catches anthem wiſe, give 
great pleaſure. Bacon. 

5. A ſong ſung in ſucceſſion, where one catch, 
it from another. 

This is the tune of our catch, play'd by the pic- 
ture of nobody. Soak peare's Tempeſt. 
Far be from thence the glutton paraſite, 

Singing his drunken catches all the night. 

Dryden jumor. 

The meat was ferv'd, the bowls were crown'd, 
Cuches were ſung, and healths went round. Prior. 

6. The thing caught ; profit ; advantage. 

Hector ſhall have a great caro, if he knock 
out your brains; he were as gocd crack a fully 
nut with no kernel. Sbateſp. Trulus and Cr:fhda. 

7. A fnatch ; ſhort interval of action. | 

It has been writ by catches, with many intervals. 

Locke. 

8. A taint; aflight contagion. 

We retain a catch of thoſe pretty ſtories, and 
our awakened imagination ſmiles in the recollec- 
tion. Glanville's Scepſis. 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, as a hoc e. 

10. A ſmall ſwift-ſailing ſhip : often written 


| ketch, 


 -Ca'TCHER. . [from catch. ] 
1. He that catches. | 
2. That in which any thing is caught. 


Scallops will move ſo ſtrongly, as oftentimes to 


leap out of the catcher wherein they are caught. 
Grew's Aluſccum. 
C cur lx. u. f. [from catch and fly.] A 
plant; a ſpecies of c:-mp:9n 3 which ſee. 
Cen. n. .. [from catch and poll.] A 
ſerjeant : 4 bumbailit?. 
Cute / pal, though now it be uſed as a word of 
conteinpt, yet, in ancient times, it ſeems to have 
been uted without reproach, or ſuch as we now 


call ſerjeavts of the mace, or any other that uſes | 


to arreſt men upon any cauſe. Cowvel. 
They call all temporal buſineſſes underſheriff- 
ries, as if they were hut matters for undertherifis 
and c:tchpolls; though many times thoſe under- 
ſheriffries do more good than their high ſpecula- 
tions. 
we Another mon 
Sullen of aſpect, by the vulgar call'd _ 
A catehpoli, whoſe polluted hands the gods, 
With force incredible and magick charms, 
Erſt have endu'd, it he his ample palin 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 
Of debtor. Philips. 
Ca TCHWORD. 2. ſ. | from catch and word, With 
printers. | The word at the corner of the page 
under the laſt line, which is repeated at the top 
of the next page. | 
CAE. n. ſ. Food; ſomething to be eaten. 
This is ſcarcely read in the ſingular. See Car Es. 
We'll ſee what cate; you have, 
For ſoldiers ſtomachs always ſerve them well. 
| Sh. Ee pre e. 
CaTECHE/TICAL. adj. | from xahnya. Conſiſt- 
ing of queſtions and anſwers. 
Socrates introduced a catechetical method of ar- 
zuin; he would afk his adverſary queſtion upon 


er, 


queſtion, till he convinced him, ont of his own 
mouth, that his opinioas were wrong. 
Addijon's S fectatar. 
CaTEcnr'TICALLY. adv. from catechelical. 
In the way of queſtion and anſwer. 


a few - 


Hacon's Eſfſa ys. 


CAT 


To CA'TECRISE. v. 4. CN. 

1, To inſtruct by aſking queitions, and correct. 
ing the anſwers. | 

I will catechiſe the world for him; that is, 
make queſtions, and bid them anſwer. 

| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Had thoſe three thouſand fouls been catechiſed by 
our modern caſuiſts, we had ſeen a wide differ- 
ence, | Decay of Fiety. 

2, To queſtion ; to interrogate ; to examine z 
to try by interrogatories. 

Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſ⸗ 
My piked man of countries. SHD. Xing Jahn. 
There flies about a ſtrange report, 

Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at court; 

I'm ſtopp'd by all the fools I meet, | 

And catech;s'd in ev'ry ſtreet. Soryt. 

Ca/TECHISER. u. /. | from To catech;ſe.] One 
who catechiſes. 

©ATECHISM. u. . {from %«Þryifv.] A form of 
inttruction by means of queſtions and anſwers, 
Concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been ſundry al- 
ways - uſual in God's church; for the firſt intro- 
duction of youth to the Knowledge of God, the 
Jews even till this day have their catccorfms. 

Heoker. 

He had no catechiſm but the creation, needed no 
dudy but reflection, and read no book but the vo- 
lume of the world. South. 

CaTECHIST. . ſ. Ch. One whoſe 
charge is to inſtru& by quettions, or to quettion 
the uninſtructed concerning religion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, 
who had not been inſtructed by the. catzc-14 in 
this foundation, which the catecbi/? received from 
the biſhop. Hammond”s Fundamentals, * 

CarzonuMen. nf. Ia e One who, 
is yet in the firſt rudiments of chriſtianity ; the 
loweſt order of chriſtians in the primitive church. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in 
St. Aultin's time, till the catechumen; were. diſ- 
miſled. Stilling fleet. 
__ CarTEcnuUMe'ſxN1CAL. adj. | from catechumen. | Be- 
longing to the catechumens. Dit. 

CaTeEGORICAL. adj .| from category. ] Abſolure ; 
adequate; poſitive; equal to the thing to be ex- 
preſſed. 

The king's commiſſioners deſrred to know, 
whether the parliament's committioners did be- 
lieve that bi iops were unlawful > They could 
never obtain a categorical anſwer. Glurondon, 

A ſingle propoſition, which is alſo categorical, 
may be divided again into ſimple and complex. 

Watts che 

CaTEtco/rICALLY. adv. | from ps, 

1. Lirectly; expreflly. 

2. Poſitively ; plainly. 

I dare affirm, and that categorically, in all parts 
where-ever trade is great, and continues ſo, that 
trade muſt be nationally profitable. 

Child's Diſcourſe of Trade. 

CA'TEGORY. . , [xzhiyxiw.} A claſs; a 
rank ; an order of ideas ; a predicament. 

The ablolute infinitude, in a manner, quite 
changes the nature of beings, and exalts them into 
a different category; Cbeync. 
| CaTExa/ran. adj. ſ from catena, Lat.] Re- 
lating to a chain; reſembling a chain. 

In © eometry, the cat nian curve is formed by a 
rope or chain hanging freely between two points 
of ſaſpenſion. Lais. 
Tue back is bent after the manner of the cata. 
un curve, by which it obtains that curvature that 
is ſafeſt for the included marrow. 

Ce“ Fhiliſeph cal Principles. 

7, CA/TENATE. v. a. from catenay Lat.] 
To chain. Dit. 

Carixa/rrIon. rf. [from catena, Lat.] Link; 
regular connexion. £ 

This caterution, or conſerving union, whenever 
his pleaſure ſhall divide, let go, or teparate, they 
hall fall from their exiſtence. 

' Brown's Vulgar Frronrs. 

To C ER. v. u. [from cates. } To provide 


food; to buy in victuals. 
oo; to buy in Ho 
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weaſel ; 


CAT 
He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea providently caters for the ſparrow, 

Be comfort to my age. Shakeſp, As you like it. 

Cr EK. . /. [from the verb.] Provider; 
collector of proviſions, or victuals: miſprinted 
perhaps for Calcrer. 

The oyſters dredged in this Lyner, find a wel- 
comer acceptance, where the taſte is cater for the 
ſtomach, than thoſe of the Tamar. | 

Carew's Survey of Cor wall. 

C ER. 3. J. [quatre, Fr.] The four of cards 
and dice. 

Ca'TER-CovsIN, nf. A corruption of gquatre- 
eouſin, from the ridiculouſneſs of calling couſin or 
relation to ſo remote a degree. 

His maſter and he, ſaving your worſhip's reve- 
rence, are ſcarce cater-couſins. | 

| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Poetry and reaſon, how come theſe to be cater- 
couſins 5 Rymer's Tragedlies of the laſt Agr. 

Ca'TERER. 7. ſ. [from cater.] One employed 
to ſelect and buy in proviſions for the famiiy ; the 
providore or purveyor. 

Let no ſcent offenſive the chamber infeſt ; 

Let fancy, not coſt, prepare all our diſhes ; 

Let the caterer mind the taſte of each gueſt, 

And the cook in his dreſſing comply with their 

wiſhes. Ben Fonſon's Tavern Academy. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias's caterers, 
and bring him food. King Charles. 

Seldom ſhall one ſee in cities or courts that ath- 
letick vigour, which is ſeen in poor houſes, where 
nature is their cook, and neceſſity their caterer. 

South. 

CA TERESss. x. /. | from cater.] A woman em- 
ployed to cater, or provide victuals. 

Impoſtor ! do not charge innocent nature, 

As if the would her children ſhould be riotous 

With her abundance ? ſhe, good cat, 

Mean her proviſion only to the good. Milton. 

CaTreERPVLLAR. A. J. [This word Skinner and 
Minſeau are inclined to derive from chatte peluſe, a 
it ſeems eaſily deducible from cates, 
food, and piller, Fr. to rob; the animal that eats 
up the fruits of the earth.] 

1. A worm which, when it gets wings, is ſuſ- 
tained by leaves and fruits. | 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves; for 
we ſee infinite caterpillars breed upon trees and 
hedges, by which the leaves of the trees or hedges 
are conſumed. Bacon. 

Auſter is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, 
with which deſcend graſshoppers, caterpilluns, and 
creatures bred by moiſture. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Any thing voracious and uſeleſs. 

CaTtrPYLLAK. n. ſ. { ſcorpivides, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. Milly, 

To CaTterwa'lLl. v. n. [from cat. 

1. To make a noiſe as cats in rutting time. 

2. To make any offenſive or odious noiſe. 
What a caterwauling do you Keep here ? 
lady has not called up her ſteward Malvolio, and 

b:d him turn you out of doors, never truſt me. 
Shakeſpear?'s Twelfth Night. 
Was no diſpute between 
The caterabauling brethren ? Hudlibras. 

CAT ES. . /. [of uncertain etymology; Sinn er 
imagines it may be corrupted from d:{&catz 5 which 
is not likely, becauſe Junius obſerves, that the 
Dutch have iin the ſame ſenſe with our ca-. 
It has no /ingulwr.] Viands; food; dith of meat: 
generally employed to ſignify nice and luxurious 
food. | | 

The fair acceptance, Sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the catcs, 
Ben Jenſon. 
O waſteful riot, never well content 
With low-priz'd fare ; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and ſea far fetcht and ſent. 
; Raleigh, 
Alas, how ſimple to theſe cares, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve | 
erad:ſe Loft. 
They by th' alluring odour drawn, in haſte 
Fly to the dulcet cates, aud crouding ftp 


1 beir palatable baue. Philips. 


If my 


— 


CAT 


With coſtly cares ſhe ſtain'd her frugal board, 

Then with ill-gotten wealth ſhe bought a lord. 
| Arbuthnot. 
Ca'TF15H. . . The name of a ſea-fiſh in the 
Welt-Indies; ſo called from its round head and 
large glaring eyes, by which they are diſcovered 
in hollow rocks. | Philips. 
Ca/THARPINGS. . /. Ropes in a ſhip, run- 
ning in little blocks from one ſide of the 
ſhrouds to the other, near the top; they belong 
only to the lower ſhrouds; and their uſe 1s to 
force the ſhrouds tight, for the eaſe and ſafety of 
the maſts, when the ſhip rolls. Harris. 
CaTHA'RTICAL, N adj. U i.] Purging 
CaTHA'RTICK, | medicines. The vermicu- 
lar or periſtaltick motion of the guts continually 
helps on their contents, from the pylorus to the 
rectum ; and every irritation either quickens that 
motion in its natural order, or occaſions ſome little 
inverſions in it. In both, what but flightly ad- 
heres to the coats, will be looſened, and they will 
be more agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. 
By this only it is manifeſt, how a cathartic haſtens 
and increaſes the diſcharges by ſtool ; but where 
the force of the ſtimulus is great, all the appen- 
dages of the bowels, and all the viſcera in the ab- 
domen, will be twiched ; by which a great deal 
will be drained back into the inteſtines, and made 
a part of what they diſcharge. _ Quincy, 
Quickſilver precipitated either with gold, or 
without addition, into a powder, i; wont to be 
ſtrongly enough cathartical, though the chymiſts 


any ſalt, much leſs any that is purgative. 
Boyle”s Sceptical Chymiſtry. 
Luſtrations and cathartics of the mind were 


| ſought for, and all endeavours uſed to calm and 
| regulate the fury of the paſſions. 


The piercing cauſticks ply their ſpiteful pow'r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. Garth. 
Plato has called mathematical demonſtrations 
the catharti ks or purgatives of the ſoul. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
CaTHA'RTICALNESS. 1. /. | from cathartical.] 
Purging quality. 
CA'THEAD. n. ſ. A kind of foſſil. 
The nodules with leaves in them, called catheads, 
ſeem to conſiſt of a ſort of iron ſtone, not unlike 
that which is found in the rocks near Whitehaven 
in Cumberland, where they call them catſcaups. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 
CH EAD. . /. [Ina ſhip.] A piece of tim- 
ber with two ſheaves at one end, having a rope 
and a block, to which is faſtened a great iron 
hook, to trice up the anchor from the hawſe to 
the top of the forecaſtle. Sea Dif. 


of authority; an epiſcopal ſee. ] 
1. Epiſcopal ; containing the ſee of a biſhop. 
A cath-dral church is that wherein there are two 
or more perſons, with a biſhop at the head of 
them, that do make as it were one body politick. 


Methought I at in ſeat of majeſty, 
In the cathed- a! church of Weſtminſter. 
Shakeſpearc's Henry VI. 
2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church. : 
His conſtamt and regular aſſiſting at the carbedro/ 
ſervice was never interrupted by the ſharpneſs of 
weather. oe 
z. In low phraſe, antique; venerable; old. 
lines : 
Here aged trees catheda! walks compoſe, 
Anu mount the hill in venerable rows ; 
There the green infants in their beds are laid. 
. | Pope, 
CairHteDRAL, z. ſ. The head church of a di- 
occle. 
There is nothing in Leghorn ſo extraordinary as 
the cathedral, which a man may view with plea- 
ſure, after he hs ſeen St. Peter's. Addiſon on Italy. 
CaA\THERXINEPEAR. See PraR, 
For ſtreaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Catherine pear, 
The ſide that's next the ſun, 


Su Kling. 


have not proved, that either gold or mercury hath 


Decay of Piety. 


CATHEDRAL. adj. | from cathedra, Lat. a chair 


Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


This ſeems to be the meaning in the following 


CAT 


' CaTuw/raR, . /. L .] A hollow and 


| ſomewhat crooked inſtrument, to thruſt into the 


bladder, to aſſiſt in bringing away the urine, when 
the paſſage is ſtopped by a ſtone or gravel. 

A large clyſter, ſuddenly injected, hath fre- 
quently forced the urine out of the bladder; but 
if it fail, a catheter muſt help you. 

| | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


holes aſtern above the gun-room ports, to bring 
in a cable or hawſer through them to the capſtain, 
when there is occalion to heave the ſhip aſtern. 
| Sea Dick. 

CaTHro'L1c1SM. . ſ. from catholick. | Adhe- 
rence to the catholick church. _ 

CA'THOLICK. adj. | catholique, Fr. x33, 
univerſal or general. 45 

t. The church of Jeſus Chriſt is called catholict, 
becauſe it extends throughout the world, and is 
not limited by time. 

2. Some truths are ſaid to be catho/ich, becauſe 
they are received by all the faithful 

3. Catholic is often ſet in oppoſition to heretick 
or 8 and to ſchiſmatick. 
4. Catholich, or canonical epiſtles, are ſeven in 
number; that of St. James, two of St. Peter, 
three of St. John, and that ot St. Jude. They are 
called catho/ich, becauſe they are directed to all the 
faithful, and not to any particular church ; and 
canonical, becauſe they contain excellent rules of 
faith and morality. | 


catholick endeavours will promote the empire of 
man over nature, and bring plentiful accethon of 
glory to your nation. Glanville's Scepfis. 

Thoſe ſyſtems undertake to give an account of 
the formation of the univerſe, by mechanical hy- 
potheſes of matter, moved either uncertainly, or 
according to fome cathlicè laws, | Ray. 

CaTHo'LIcov. n. ſ. [from catholick ; weIouxoy 
Lieu An univerſal medicine. 

Preſervation againſt that ſin, is the contempla- 
tion of the laſt judgment, This is indeed a catho- 
licon againſt all; but we find it particularly ap- 
plied by St. Paul to judging and deſpiſing our bre- 
thren. | Government of the T 01. 

Ca'rrxINS.n. . ¶ Kat e bens, Dutch. In botany,] 
An aſſemblage of imperfect flowers hanging from 
trees, in manner of a rope or cat's tail; ſerving as 
male bloſſoms, or flowers of the trees, by which 
they are produced. Chamber. 
CT LIKE. adj. [from cat and /ite.] Like a 
Cat. | | : | 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching head on ground, with catlile 

watch. Shake pear. 

Cat iixg., . ; 

1. Adiimembering knife, uſed by ſurgeons. 

: | Ha ris, 

2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shak:ſpeare for catgut ; 
the materials of fiddle ſtrings. 

What muſick there will be in him after Hector 
has knocked out his brains, I know not. But, I 


Shak:/praree 
3. The down or mots growing about walnut - 
trees, reſembling the hair of a cat. Harris. 
Ca'TMINT. 2. f. [cataria, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. Miller. 
CaTo'PTRICAL. adj. from catoptricks,] Re- 
lating to catoptricks, or vition by reflection. 
A catoptricul or dioptrical heat is ſuperiour to 
any, vitrifying the hardeſt ſubſtances. | 
Arbuthnot on Aire 
CaTo'pTRICKS. u. f. [var], a looking 
glaſs.] That part of opticks which treats of viſion 
by reflection. | | 
Ca'TPIPE, 2. ſ. [from cat and pipe.] The ſame 
with catcal; an inſtrument that makes a ſqueaking 
noiſe. | 
Some ſongiters can no more ſing in any cham- 
ber but their own, than ſome clerks can read in 


any book but their own ; put them out of their 
| road once, and they are mere catpipes and dunces. 


5 A Eftrans 


CAT'S-ETE. A ſtone. 
| Cat's 


Cros. n. /. [In a ſhip.] Two little 


Calinet. 
Doubtlefſs the ſucceſs of thoſe your great and 


am ſure, none; unleſs the fidler Apollo get his 
| ſinews to make cat/inzs of. 
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to hurt, where they can receive none. 


CAV 

Cat's-cye is of a gliſtering grey, interchanged 
with a ſtraw colour. | Woodward on Foſſils. 

CAr's-FOO T. . . An herb; the ſame with 
alebof, or ground-ivy ; which ſee. | 

CaT'S-HEAD., n. . A kind of apple. 

Cat';-head, by ſome called the go- no- further, 
is a very large apple, and a good bearer. 

; Mortimer”s Hufb.mdy y. 
CA'TSILVER. . ſ. A Kind of foſſile. 
Cat ſilver is compoſed of plates that are generally 


plain and parallel, and that are flexible and elaſ- 


tick ; and is of three ſorts, the yellow or golden, 
the white or ſilvery, and the black. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 


Er ren af. 


1. A long round ſubſtance, that grows in winter 


upon nut- trees, pines, Sc. 
2. A kind of reed which bears a ſpike like the 
tall of a cat. Phitlips's World of Words. 
CTs UP. . ſ. A kind of Indian pickle, imitated 
by pickled muſhrooms. h 
And, for our home-bred Britiſh cheer, 
Botargo, cacſp, and cavier. Swift. 
Ca'TTLE. . ſ. [a word of very common ule, 


dut of doubtful or unknown etymology. It is de- 


rived by Skimmer, Menage, and Spelman, from capita- 


lia, quæ ad caput pertinent; perſonal goods: in 


which ſenſe chatrels is yet uſed in our law. Man- 
deville uſes catele for price.] | 
1. Beaſts of paſture ; not wild nor domeſtick. 
Make poor men's cattl: break their necks. 
I Shakeſpenre. 
And God made the beaſt of the earth after his 
kind, and cat/: after their kind, and every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth after his Kind. 
Gen. i. 25. 
2. It is uſed in reproach of human beings. 
Boys and women are for the moſt part catt/: of this 
colour. | Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
CavaLca'pe. n. g. [Fr. from cavallo, a horſe, 
Ital.] A proceſſion on horſeback. 
our covalcade the fair ſpeRators view, 
From their high ſtandings, yet look up to 
you : 
From your brave train each ſingles out a ray, 
And iongs to date a conqueſt from your day. 


Dryden. | 


How muſt the heart of the old man rejoice, 
when he ſaw ſuch a numerous cavalcade of his own 
Addiſon. 
CAVALVER. ». /. [cavalier, Fr.] 

1. A horſeman ; a knight. 
2. A gay ſprightly military man. | 

For who is he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Theſe cull'd and choice drawn covalicrs to 

France ? 
3- The appellation of the party of king Charles 


the Firſt. CE Fs 
Each party grows proud of that appellation, 


which their adverſaries at firſt intend as a re- 
prozch : of this 1ort were the Guelfs and Gibe- 
Swift. 

Cavalier. dj. | from the ſubſtantive. ] 

1. Gay; ſprightly ; warlike, 

2.. Generous ; brave. | 

The people are naturally not valiant, and not 
much cav.2/er., Now it is the nature of cowards 
Stuckling, 

3- Diſdainful; haughty. 
_ CavatreRLY. adv. | from cavalier.] Haugh- 
Bly ; arrogantly ; diſdainfully. 

Ca'vAlRY. x. ſ. [ cavalerit, Fr.] Horſe troops; 
bodies of men furnithed with horſes for war. 

If a ſtate run moſt to gentlemen, and the huſ- 


bandmen and plowmen be but as their work 


folks, you may have a good covalry, but never 
£00d {table bands of foot. _ PBacrnn's Henry VII. 
Their cwalry, in the battle of Blenheim, could 
not ſuſtain the thock of the Britiſh horſe. 
| | Addiſon on the War. 
To CA\VATE. v. a. [cav?, Lat.] To hollow 
wes to dig into a 17 — 
AVAZION. n. . from cavo, Lat.] In archi- 
tecture.] The Ballets g or er Fo of the 
earth for cellarage; allowed to be the fixth part 


Shak: ſpear:”s Hoy VIII. 


CA V 


of the height of the whole building. Phillips. 

Ca'vDEBECK. . . A fort of light hats, ſo 
called from a town in France where they were 
firſt made. Phillips. 

CA/UDLE. ». ſ. [chandeay, Fr.] A mixture 
of wine and other ingredients, given to women in 
childbed, and fick perſons. 

Ye ſhall have a hempen cavd/e then, and the 
help of a hatchet. Shak: ſpeare's Henry VI. 

He had good broths, cavd!:, and ſuch like; and 
I believe he did drink ſome wine. 

WWif. man's Surgery. 

To CU DLE. v. a. | from the noun. ] To make 
caudle ; to mix as caudle, 

7 Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudl- thy morning taſte, 
To cure thy o'ernight's ſurfeit ? 
| Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

CAVE. n. ſ. [ cave, Fr. cavea, Lat.] 

1. A cavern; a den; a hole entering horizon- 
tally under the ground ; a habitation in the earth. 
The wrathful ſkics 

Gallow the very wand'rers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves. 

| Shak: ſprare's King Lear. 
Bid him bring his power 

Before ſun-rifing, leſt his ſon George fall 

Into the blind cave of eternal night. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

They did ſquare, and carve, and poliſh their 
ſtone and marble works, even in the very cave of 
the quarry. | Matton. 

Through this a cave was dug with vaſt expence, 
The work it ſeem'd of ſome ſuſpicious prince. 

| Dryden. 

2. A hollow; any hollow place. Not uſed. 

The object of ſight doth ſtrike upon the pupil 
of the eye directly; whereas the cave of the eye 
doth hold off the ſound a little. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To Cave. v. n. {from the noun.] To dwell in 
a Cave. 

Such as we 
Cave here, haunt there, are outlaws. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Ca'vEAT. n. ſ. [caveat, Lat. kt him beware. | In- 
timation of caution. 

A caveat is an intimation given to ſome ordinary 
or eccleſiaſtical judge by the a& of man, notifying 
to him, that he ought to beware how he acts in 
ſuch or ſuch an affair. Aylijfe. 

The chiefeſt caveat in reformation muſt be to 
keep out the Scots. Spenſer on Ireland. 

I am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps 
laureat ; pray deſire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. 

T rumball to Pope. 

CAN FRN. . . [caverna, Lat.] A hollow 
place in the ground. 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To maſk thy monſtrous viſage ? 

Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
| Monſters of the foaming deep, 
From the deep ooze, and gelid cavern rouz'd 
They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. 

| Thomſon. 

Ca'vERNED. adj. [from cavern. ] 

1. Full of caverns ; hollow ; excavated. 

Embattled troops, with flowing banners, paſs 
Through flow'ry meads, delighted; nor diſtruſt 
The ſmiling ſurface ; whilſt the caverr'd ground 
Burſts fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
In firy whirles. Phillips, 

High at his head from out the cad rock, 

In living rills a guſhing fountain broke. 


Pope's Odyſſiy. 
2. Inhabiting a cavern. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 


Ca'VERNOUS, adj. | from cavern. ] Full of ca- 
erns. 

No great damages are done by earthquakes, ex- 
cept only in thoſe countries which are mountain- 
ous, and conſequently ſtony and cavernous under- 
nezth. IVordward's Natual Hiſtory. 
CAVE/SSON. u. f. [Fr. In horſemanſhip.] A 


| fort of noſeband, fometumes made of iron, and | 


No cavern'd hermit, reſt ſelf-ſatisfy'd. Pope. | 


CAV 


ſometimes of leather or wood 3 ſometimes flat, 
and ſometimes hollow or twiſted ; which is put 
upon the noſe of a horſe, to forward the ſuppling 
and breaking of him. 

An iron car faves and ſpares the mouths of 
young horſes when they are broken; for, by the 
help of it, they are accuſtomed to obey the hand, 
and to bend the neck and ſhoulders, without hurt- 
ing their mouths, or ſpoiling their bars with the 
bit. Farrier's Diet. 

Cave. n. /. A cheſt with holes on the top, to 
Keep fiſh alive in the water. 

Phillips's World of Wordt. 


ſee. 

2 ARE. n. ſ. [the etymology uncertain, un- 
leſs it come from garum, Lat. ſauce, or pickle, 
made of fiſh ſalted. ] 

The eggs of a ſturgeon being ſalted, and made 
up into a maſs, were firſt brought from Conſtan- 


tinople by the Italians, and called caviare. 


Grew's Muſeum. 
CavrtR. a. ſ. A corruption of caviare. See 
CarsvP, 
To CA'VIL. v. n. [caviller, Fr. cavillari, Lat.] 
To raiſe captious and frivolous objections. 
I'll give thrice ſo much land 
To any well deſerving friend; 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I'll chi on the ninth part of a hair. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
My lord, you do not well, in obſtinacy 5 
To cavi/ in the courſe of this contract. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
He cavils firſt at the poet's infiſting ſo much 
upon the effects of Achilles's rage. 


Pope's Notes on the Iliad. 
To C:a/viL. v. a. To receive or treat with ob- 
jections. 
Thou didſt accept them: wilt thou enjoy the 
good, 


Then cavil the conditions? Paradiſe Left. 
lous objections. 

Wiſer men confider how ſubje& the beſt things 
have been unto cavil, when wits, poſſeſſed with 
difdain, have ſet them up as their mark to ſhoot 
at. | Hooker. 

Several divines, in order to anſwer the cavils of 
thoſe adverſaries to truth and morality, began to 
find out farther explanations. Swift. 

Cavitila/riox, 2. . [from cavil.] The diſpo- 
ſition to make captious objection; the practice of 
objecting. 

I might add ſo much concerning the large odds 
between the cafe of the eldeſt churches, in re- 
gard of heathens, and ours, in reſpect of the 
church of Rome, that very cavillation itſelf ſhould 
be ſatisfied. Hooker. 

Ca/vILLER. 2. ſ. [cavillator, Lat.] A man fond 
of making objections; an unfair adverſary; a 
captious diſputant. 


diſtinguithes a critick from a cler; he declares, 
that he is not offended at little faults, which may 
be imputed to inadyertency. Addijon's Guardia. 

There is, I grant, room till lef: for a caw://er to 
mifrepreſent my meaning. Atterb. Pref. to his Sem. 

Cxy/viilixcLy. adv. | from cavillng.| In a ca- 
villingimanner. 

Ca'vitLous. adj. [from cavil.] Unfair in argu- 
ment: full of objections. ö 
Thoſe perſons are ſaid to be cav://ous and un- 
faithful advocates, by whoſe fraud and iniquity 
juſtice is deſtroyed. Ayiiffee 
CA'FIN. n. J. [French. In the military art.] 
A natural hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, 
and conſequently facilitate their appro:ch to a 
place. Dis. 
Cavity. . ſ. Ccavitas, Latin.] Hollowneſs 
hollow; hollow place. 

The vowels are made by a free paſſage of 
breath, vocalized through the cavity of the mouth; 
the ſaid cavity being differently ſhaped by the 
poſtures of the throat, tongue, and lips. | 

| Holder's Elements of Spas. B . 


ILere 


ID 


CaucnrT. particip. paſſ. [from To catch ; which 


Ca'v11.. . . [from the verb.] Falſe or frivo- 


The candour which Horace ſhews, is that which 
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C A U 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm build- 
ing; even the cavities ought not to be filled with 
rubbiſh, which is of a periſhing kind. 
Dryden's Dedication to Mncid. 

Materials packed together with wonderful art 

in the ſeveral catitiss of the ſcull. | 
Ad. n' b SpeFator. 

An inſtrument with a ſmall caviy, like a ſmall 
ſpoon, dipt in oil, may fetch out the ſtone. 

Ar buthindt on Diet. 

If the atmoſphere was reduced into water, it 
would not make an orb above thirty-two feet 
deep, which would ſoon be ſwallowed up by the 
cavity of the ſea, and the depreſſed parts of the 
earth. Benth y. 

Cavk. v. .. A coarſe talky ſpar. Woodward. 

CA Ev. adj. [from cat. A white, opaque, 

ak ſpar, ſhot or pointed. Voodtard on Foſſils. 

3 1. . /. | of uncertain etymology. | 

. The net in which women incloſe their hair; 
the hinder Pp: art of a woman's cap. 

Ne ſpared they to ſtrip her naked all, 

Then when they had deſpoil'd her tire and can!, 
Such as the was, their eyes might her behold. 
Spenſer. 

Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd, 

And in a golden cau/ the curls are bound. 
| Drydcn's ZEncid. 

2. Any kind of ſmall net. 

An Iulian mant'e of feathers, and the feathers 
wrought into ac of packthread. Grew's Muf rum. 

z. The omentum; the integument in which 
the guts are incloſed. | 

The can ſerves. for the warming the lower 
belly, like an apron. or piece of woollen cloth. 
Hence a certain gladiatour, whoſe can Galen cut 
out, wa: ſo liable to ſuffer cold, that he kept his 
belly conſtantly covered with wool: Ray. 

The beaſt they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs, obſervant of the rite : 

On theſe, in double cauls involy'd a 5 nov 
The choiceſt morſels lay. 5 Odyſſey. 

Carvrirtrovs. adj | from c- BY þ 4 Kalk, and 
Fer o, to bear, Eat. A term in botauꝝ for ſuch plants 
as have a true 8 which a great many have 
not. 

CAU Low. 
ſtalk of a plant.] A ip ecies of calbage. 

Toward: the end of the month, earth up your 
winter plants and ſalad herbs; and plant forth 
your cauliſlaabers and cabbage, which were ſown in 
Auguſt. Ex Kal:indar. 

To CA LK. See To CalKk. ; 

To CAU PO'NAT E. v. u. caupono, Lat.) To keep 
a victualling-houſe; to ſell wine or victuals. 1077. 

Cav/sa5LE. adj. from cauſe, low Lat.] That 
which may be cauſed, or effected by a cauſe, 

That may be miraculouſly effected in one, 
which is naturally canſalle in another. 

HBicaun's Fulvar Frron::s 

Cav'sal. adj. | corfectis,, low Lat.) Relating to 
cauſes : implving or containing cauſes. 

Every motion owning a dependence on prere- 
quired motors, we can have no true knowledge. 
of any, except we wonld diſtinctly pry into the 
whole method of ca concatenation. 

Glanvwille's Scep/*s Fcientiſica. 

Cauſal propoſitions are, where two propoſitions 
are joined by c«{1] particles; as, houſes were not 
built, bt they might be deſtroyed ; Rehoboam 
was unhappy, 6:ca:f- he followed evil counſel. 

Watts IgA. 

Cavsa'Lity. nf. [ca ſolitz;, low Latin ] The 
agency of a cauſe ; the quality of cauting. 

As he created all things, ſo is he heye ud and in 
them all, in his vet eſſence, as being the foul: of 
their cauſalilies, and the effentia' cauſe of their ex- 
iſtences. Brewn's Fulgar Errouys, 

By an unadviſed trarfhency from the effect to | 
the remateſt cauſe, we obſerve not the connection, 
through the interpoſal of more immediate cauſal;- 
74s. Glanvilli's Sc 6g. 

CAU“ ALL. dv. ire m caaſul.] According to 
the order or ſeries of cauſes. 

Thus may it more be carſelly made out, what 
Hippocrates atttrmctb. Arown's Vulgar Errow 5. 


| menturate to ſuch an effect. South, 


. from caulis, Lat. the 


What unforeſeen misfortune caus'd her care 


CA U 


Cars T fox. a. .. [from cas, low Lat.] The 
act or power of cauſing. 

Thus doth he ſometimes delude us in the con- 
ceits of ſtars and meteors, beſides their allowable 
actions, aicribing effects thereunto of independ: ent 
cauſation. Braws's Vulgar Errors. 

Cav'saTrvE. adj. a term in grammar. | That 
expreſſes a cauſe or Fes 

Cavsa'ToR. u. . from cauſo, low Lat.] A 

cauſer; an author of any etfect. 

Demonſtratively underſtanding the ſimplicity 
of perfection, and the inviſible condition of the 
firſt caſator, it was out of the power of carth, or 
che areopagy of hell, to work them from it. 

Brown's Valgar Errours. 

CAUSE. . rain a, Lat.] 

1. That which produces or effects any thing ; 
the efticient. 

The wiſe and learned amongſt the very hea- 
thens themlelves, have all acknowledged ſome 
firſt cauſe, whereupon originally the being of all 
things dependeth; neither have they otherwiſe 
ſpoken of that cavſr, than as an agent, which, 
knowing what and why it worketh, obſerveth, Nog 
working, a moſt exact order or law. Hooker. 

Putterflies, and other flies, revive eaſily when 
they ſeem dead, being brought to the ſun or fire; 
the cauſe whereof is the diffuſion of the vital ſpirit, 
and the Cilating of it by a little heat. 

Bacen's Natural I7iftory. 

Cf; is a x ſubſtance exerting its power into act, 
to make one thing begin to be. Locke. 

2. The reafon ; motive to any thing. | 

The rett ſhall bear ſome other Naht, 

As ca4ſ- will be obev'd. Shakeſpeare. 

So great, ſo conſtant, and ſo general a practice, 
muſt needs have not only a cauſe, but alſo a great, 
a conſtant, and a general caſe, every Way com- 


Thus, royal fir ! to fee you landed here, 
Was cauje enough of triumph for a year. 5 
8 Dryden. 
Fneas wond'ring ſtood : then aſk'd the cauj-, 
Which to the ſtream the crouding people draws. 
Dryden. 
Even he, 
Lamenting that there had been cauſe of enmity, 
Will often with fate had ordain'd you friends. 
Rowe, 
2. Reaſon of debate; ſubje& of litigation. 
O madneſs of diſcourie ! 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf ! ! 
Pifold authority. Shakeſpeare. 
Hear the cauſes between your brethren, and 
judge righteouſly between every man and his bro- 
ther, and the ſtranger that is with him. D. ut. 
4. Side; party; ground or principle of action 
or oppoſition.” 


oy love to party had ſeduc'd my mind. Ticks I. 
1% Cas. v. a. {from the noun. ] To effect as 
an gent; to produce. 

Never was man whoſe apprehenſions are ſober, 
and by a penſive inſpection adviſed, but hath 
found by an irreſiſtible neceſſity one everlaſting 
being, all for ever cau/ing, aud all for ever ſuſt fin- 
li 1%. Kul. 10 oh, 

It is neceſſary i in ſuch a chain of cauſes t 10 05 
cend to and terminate in ſome firſt, which mould 
be the original of motion, and the cauſe of all 
other things; ; but itſelf be c/-d by none. S947. 
She weeping, aſk'd, in theſe her blooming years, 


| To loath her life, and languiſh in deſpair? 
Dryden's Fables. 
Things that move ſo ſwiſt, as not to affect the 
ſenſes diſtinctly, and ſo cauſe not any train of ideas 
in the inind, are not perceived to move. Lecke, 
CA'USELESLY. adv. | from casi. Without 
cauſe; without reaſon. 
Human laws are not to be broken with ſcandal, 
nor at all without reaſons ſor he that. does it 
cauſelejly, is a deſpiſer of the la Wy and undervalaes 
its authority. lor's Hoy Living. 
Cau'sELESS. adj. | from 55 
I. Having no cauſe ; original in welt, | 


L 


Ere to thy cage, and thee, my heart inclin'd, - |, 


o 1 


c AU 


Reach tt. Almighty's ſacred throne, 
And make 1:is canſels pow'r, the cauſe of att 


things, knorva, 
2. Wanting juſt ground or motive. 
Yet i is my truth yplight, 
And love avow'd to other lady late, 
That, to remove the |; ame, I have no might: 
To change love cf, is reproach to warlike 
Knight. Spenſer's Fairy Quein. 
And me and mine, threats not with war but 
death; 
Thus cauſc!-ſs hatred endleſs is uneath. Fair fa v. 
The caufel:ys diſhke, which others have con- 
ceived, is no ſufficient reaſon for us to forb2ar in 
any place. {1539R-re 
As women yet who appreliend 
Some ſudden cauſe of cauſele fear, 
Although that ſeeming cauſe take end, 
A ſhaking through their limbs they find. Weallr, 
Alas! my fears are cauſeleſ and ungrounded, 
Fantattick dre ams, and melancholy fumes. Taka 
Ca'usER. n. ſ. {from cauſe,] He that cauſes ; 
the agent by which an effect is produced. 
His whole oration ſtood upon a thort narration, 
what was the caxſer of this metamorphoſis. Sidney. 
Is not the cage of theſe timeleſs deaths, 
As blameful as the cXxecutioner ? 
Abſtinence the apoſtle determines is of no other 
real value in religion, than as a miniſterial caufer 
of moral ettects. | Reg ers. 
CA us Ex. 1. ſ. Cebauſſes, Fr. This word, 
nee Fw” a falſe notion of itz cty mo- 
logy, has been bee written c{oway. A way 
raiſed and paved; a w 805 raiſed above the reſt of 
the ground. 
To Shuppim the lot came forth weſtward by 
the cauſey. 1. Chron, xxvi. 16. 
Th' other way Satan went down, 
The cauf-way to heli-gate. Altan. 
But that broad casſ ca will direct your way, 


And you may reach the town by noon of day. Dryd. 


Whoſe cau/ew.iy parts the vale with ſhady rows; 
Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe, Pope. 

CausTicabl. 1 ad). | xcous 145; * Epithets of me⸗ 

C us Tick. f dicaments w -hich deitroy the 
texture of the part to which they are applied, 
and eat it away, or burn it into an eſchar, which 
they do by extreme minuteneſs, aſperity, and 
quantity of motion, that, like thoſe of fire itſelf, 
deſtroy the texture of the ſolids, and change what 
they are applied to into a. ſubſtance like burnt 
fleſh ; which, in a little time, with detergent 
drefling, falls quite off, and leaves a Vacuity in 
the part. Quincy. 

If extirpation be a the beſt way will de by 
Ca. tic. i medlicines or eſcaraticks. 7” 700 man s N Ge 

1 propoſed zradicating by eſcaroticks, and be- 
gan with a cagticé ſtoiie. Wijemun's Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold dnd moiſt, abounding perhaps 
with cauſtick, aſtringent, and coagulating particle 8. 

Ai butbnuot. 

CWus TICK. . /. A burning application. 

It was a tenderneſs to mankind, that intro- 
duced corrofives and eaufticks, which are indeed 
but artifical fires. T emplce 

The piercing canſticës ply their ſpiteful pow'r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. Cart”. 

CAUTEL: . ſ. [cautelu, Lat.) Caution; ſcruple: 
a word diſuſed. 

Perhaps he loves you now; 
And now no ſoil of caute! doth beſmerch 
The virtue of bis will. Shake(pra'ts 
Kuros. adj. ſcautelrux, Fr. N 

I Cautious 3 w ary ; provident. Not in uſe. 

Palladio doth ww: ith, like a cautelous artiſan, that 
the inward walls might bear ſome good ſhare in 
the He ores WH otton. 

. Wily ;z cunning ; treacherous. 
oy themſelves, tor the moſt part, they are fo 


cu and wily eded, eſpecially being men of 


ſo ſmall experience and practice in late matters, 

that you would 1 yg whence 9h borrow tf ach 

fubt ilties and fly ihift 922 nier on Ire unde 
| "RE fon | 

Will or exceed the common, or be caught _ 

With cautelvus baits and practice. Shake! pere. 

Cas TELOUSLY-» 


Blackmore's Ur gien. 
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C AU 
Ca'UTELOVSLY. adv. [from cautelous,] 
1. Cunningly ; Qlily ; treacherouſly. Not in uſe. 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be 
laid aſleep, under pretence of a retirement, and 


the other party doth cautehufly get the ſtart and 
advantage, yet they will ſet back all things in ffa- 


BÞ acon's Far with Spain. 

2. Cautiouſly ; warily. 

The Jews, not reſolved of the ſciatica fide of 
Jacob, do cautelofly, in their diet, abſtain from 
both. ; | Bryn. 

CauTErIzZA'T1ON. . f. [from cautrriz'.] The 
act of burning ficſh with hot irons, or cauſtic me- 
dicaments. 

They require, after cauterization, no ſuch band- 
age, as that thereby you need to fear intercep- 
tion of the ſpirits. Wiſeman, 

To Ca'UTERIZE. v. a. | cauteriſer, Fr.] To burn 
with the cautery. 

For each true word a bliſter, and each falſe, 

Be cauteri ging to the root o th' tongue, 

Conſuming it with ſpeaking. Shakeſpeare. 
No marvel though cantharides have ſuch a cor- 


roſive and cavterizing quality; for there is not one | 


other of the inſecta, but is bred of a duller matter. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The defign of the cautery is to prevent the ca- 
nal from cloſing ; but the operators confeſs, that, 
in perſons cautcriged, the tears trickled down ever 
aiter. Sharp's Surgery. 

CA'/UTERY. ». /. [ ww, uro. ] 

Cautery is either actual or potential; the firſt is 
burning by a hot iron, and the latter with ca ſtick 
medicines. The actual carutery is generally uſed 
to ſtop mortification, by burning the dead parts 
to the quick; or to ſtop the effuſion of blood, by 
ſearing up the veſſels. Nuincy. 


In heat of fight it will be neceſſary to have your 
actual cautery always ready; for that will ſecure 


— 


the bleeding arteries in a moment. 
Wiſeman's Surgery 
CA'/UTION. 3. /. | caution, Fr. cautin, Lat.] 
1. Prudence, as it reſpects danger; foreſight ; 
provident care; warineſs againſt evil. 
2. Security for. | 
Snch conditions, and cautions of the condition, 
as might aſſure with as nmch aſſurance as worldly 
matters bear. F Sidney. 
The Cedar, upon this new acqueſt, gave him 
part of Baccharia for caution for his diſburſements. 
; t Tow t £4 
The parliament would yet give his majeſty ſuffi- 
cient cation that the war ſhould be proſecuted. 
Clarendhn. 
He that objects any crime, ought to give cant 


by the means of ſureties, that he will perſevere in 


the proſecution of ſuch crimes. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 

3. Proviſion or ſecurity againſt. 

In deſpite of all the rules and can of govern- 
ment, the moſt dangerous and mortal of vices will 
come off. 5 L'Iſtrange. 

4. Proviſionary precept. 


Attention to the forementioned ſymptoms af- 


fords the beſt cations and rules of diet, by way of 
prevention. Arbuthnot. 

5. Warning. | 

To CAU ox. v. a. from the noun. ] To warn; 
to give notice of a danger. 

How ſhall our thought avoid the v-rions ſnare ? 
Or wiſdom to our caution” d foul declare 
The diff rent ſhapes thou pleaſeſt to einploy, 
When bent to hurt, and certain to deſtroy ? Prior. 

You caution'd me againſt their charms, 

But never gave me equal arms. Swift.? 

CAUTIONARY, adj. [from caution, | Given as a 
pledge, or in ſecurity. 

T-am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. 
Southerne, 

Is there no ſecurity for the iſland of Britain? 
Has the enemy no ca«tionary towns and ſea-ports, 
to give us for ſecuring trade ? Sevift, 

Curious. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] Wary ; 


_ watchful. 


Boe couticus of him; for he is ſometimes an ir- 


CEC 


conſtant lover, becauſe he hath a great advantage. 
Swift. 


Ca'vT1ousLy. adv. [from cautious.) In an at- | 


tentive, wary manner; warily. 
They know how fickle comman lovers are : 
Their oaths and vows are cautioufly beliey'd ; 
For few there are but have been once deceiv'd. 
Dryden. 
Ca'v TIouUSNESS, n. {. [from cautious.] Watch- 
fulneſs; vigilance ; circumſpeRion 3 provident 
care; prudence with reſpect to danger. 
I could not but approve their generous conſtan- 
cy and cautiouſn'fs, King Charles, 
We ſhould always act with great cavtio«/n-/; and 
circumipeRion, in points where if is not impollible 
that we may be deceived. Addiſon. 
To Caw. v. n. [taken from the ſound. ] To cry 
as the rook, raven, or crow. 
Ruſſet- pated choughs, many in ſort, | 
Riſing and cawving at the gun's report. SH. 
A walk of aged elms, ſo very high, that the 
rooks and crows upon the tops ſeem to be carving in 
another region. Acd:fan. 
The rook, who high amid the boughs, 
In early ſpring, his airy city builds, 
And ceaſeleſs cacos. 
To CEASE. v. u. Cegſſer, Fr. c, Lat.] 
1. To leave off; to ſtop; to give over; to de- 
fiſt ; with yam before a noun. 
The lives of all, who ce/: from combat, ſpare ; 
My brother's be your moſt peculiar care. Dryden. 
2. To fail; to be extinct; to paſs away. | 
The poor man ſhall never ceaſe out of the land. 
| Deuteronomy. 
The ſoul being removed, the faculties and oper- 
ations of life, ſenſe and intellection c-aſe from that 
moles corporeay and are no longer in it. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. To be at an end. 
- But now the wonder ceaſes, ſince I ſee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. Dryden. 


4. To reſt. | 
The miniſters of Chriſt have ceaſed from their 
labours. Spratt. 


To CEASE. v. a. To put a ſtop to; to put an 
end to. 

Importune him for monies; be not ceas'd 
With ſlight denial. 
You may ſooner, by imagination, quicken or 

flack a motion, than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is eaſier 
to make a dog go flower, than to make him ſtand 


ſtill. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Ce :/e then this impious rage. ilton. 

But he her fears to ceaſe, 
Sent down the meek ev'd peace. Milion. 


The diſcord is complete, nor can they ceaſe 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. 
| | Dryden, 
Crasr. n. ſ. from the verb.] Extinction; fai- 
lur-: perhaps for d:c-afe. - 
The ceaſe of majeſty _ 
Dies not alane, but, like a gulph, withdraws 
What's near it, with it. Shakeſpeare. 
CE&/ASFLESS. adj. | from ceafe. | Inceſſant; per- 
petual; continual ; without pauſe; without ſtop ; 
without end. 
My guiltleſs blood muſt quench the ceaſel:f5 fire, 
On which my endleſs tears were bootleſs ſpent. 


| Fairfax. 

All theſe, with c:a/+!-7: praiſe his works be- 
hold, 

Both day and night. Milton. 


Like ati oak | 
That ſtands ſecure, though all the winds employ 
Their «c-2/+/:15 roar, and only ſheds its leaves, 
Or maſt, which the revolving ſpring reſtores. 
Philips. 
Cr“ iT v. u. ſ. Ccœæcitas, Lat.] Blindneſs ; pri- 


vation of ſight. 


They are not blind, nor yet diſtinctly ſee ; there 
is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency ; 
they have ſight enough to diſcern the light, though 


not perhaps to dittinguih objects or colours. 


Brown's Vulgar Er raus. 
CxcrlriE Se. 2. ſ. [ua, Lat.] Tendency 
to blindneſs; cloudineſs of ſiglit. | 


Thomfun's Spring. 


Shakeſpeare. 


4 


TY 


| 


| 


i 


to lay his head? 


| Impetuous. 


CEL 


There is in them no cecity, yet more than a ceru- 
tiency. Brown's |: ulgar Error,. 

CE DAR. ». . ſcedrus, Lat.] A tree. 

It is evergreen; the leaves are much narrower 
than thoſe of the pine tree, and many of them pro- 
duced out of one tubercle, reſembling a painter's 
pencil; it hath male flowers, or katkins, produc- 
ed at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame 
tree. The ſeeds are produced in large cones; 
ſquamoſe and turbinated. The extenſion of the 
branches is very regular in c-dar trees; the ends 
of the ſhoots declining, and thereby ſhewing thei” 
upper ſurface, which is conſtantly cloathed with 
green leaves, ſo regularly as to appear at a diſtance 
like a green carpet, and, in waving about, make 
an agreeable proſpet. It is ſurpriſing that this 
tree has not been more cultivated in England 5 
for it would be a great ornament to barren bleak 
mountains, even in Scotland, where few other 
trecs would grow; it being a native of Mount Li- 
banus, where the ſnow continues moſt part of the 
year. Maundrel, in his Travels, fays, he mea- 
ſured one of the largeſt cedars on Mount Libanus, 
and found it to be twelve yards ſix inches in cir- 
cumference, and found. At about five or ſix yards 
from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, 


each of which was equal to a great tree. The 


wood of this famous tree is accounted proof againſt 
the putrefaction of animal bodies. The ſaw-duſt 
is thought to be one of the ſecrets uſed by the 
mountebanks, who pretend to have the embalm- 
ing myſtery. This wood is atſo ſaid to yield an 
oil, which is famous for preſerving books and 
writings, and the wood is thought by Bacon tv 
continue above a thouſand years found. Miller, 
I muſt yield my body to the earth: 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle; 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept, f 
Whoſe top branch overpeer d Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's powerful wind. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ce/nrINE. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or belonging 
to the cedar tree. Ng 
To CEIL. v. a. [c&l, Lat.] To overlay, or co- 
ver the inner roof of a building. 3 
And the greater houſe he cciled with fir- tree, 
which he overlaid with fine gold. 2 Chron, 
How will he, from his houſe ceiled with cedar, 
be content with his Saviour's lot, not to have where 
Decay of Pisty. 
CE“ILIx G. n. ſ. [from ceil.] The inner roof. 
Varniſh makes ceilings not only ſhine, but laſt. 
| Bacon. 
And now the thicken'd ſky 
Like a dark ceiling ſtood ; down ruſh'd the rain 
Milton's Paradiſe Lg. 
So when the ſun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the poliſh'd braſs their trembling light, 
The glitt'ring ſpecies here and there divide, | 
And caſt their dubious beams from fide to ſide : 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the c::/»:2, Aafth the glaring day. Dryden, 
CLAN DIN E. . . Cebelidneum, Lat.] A plant. 
The ſwallows uſe celaudine, the linnet euphragia. 
Oe. 
CHMLATVURR. 2. J. Ceœlatura, Lat.] The art of 
engraving, or cutting in figures, 
To CELEBRATE. v. a. peas Lat.] 
r To praiſe; to commen 
to make famous. 
The ſongs of Sion were pfalms and pieces of 
poetry, that adored or cel brate the Supreme Being. 
Add:ſon. 
I would have him read over the ce/:5rat-d works 
of antiquity, which have ſtobd the teſt of fo many 
different ages. Addiſon. 
2. To diſtinguiſh by ſolemn rites; to perform 
ſolemnly. | 
He flew all them that were gone to cel:brate the 
ſabbath. 2 Maccabh, 
On the feaſt day, the father cometh forth, after 
divine ſervice, into a large room, wherethe feaſt is 
celebrated. * - - Bucote 
3. To mention in a ſet or ſolemn manner, whe- 
ther of joy or forrow, 
Vor. I >. 3. EK This 


; to give praiſe to; 
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This pauſe of pow'r, 'tis Ir 
mourn ; 
While England cette your fate return. Dr yr. 

C:ilruna'rioN. u. . ein celtl rate. 

1. Solemn performance; ſolemn remembrance. 

He labo ired to drive ſorrow from her, and to 
haſten the celebration: of their marriage. Sielney. 

He ſhall co neal it, 

While you are milling it mall come to note; 

What time we will cur ctr at keep, 

According to mv bien th. Shak:/pravts 

During the cel-bration of this holy ſacrament, 
you attend earneſtly to what is done by the prieſt. 

| Yaylor. 

2. Praiſe ; renown; memorial. 

No more ſhall be added 1 in this 5 place, his memo- 
ry deſerving a particular ce 205 than that his 
learuing, piety and virtue, have been attained by 
jew. Of n GUN 7 

Some of the ancients may be the se ſornetimes 
fo have uſed a lets number of letters, by the c- 
bra:::» of tho fe * 50 1 liave added t othetl alphaher. 

10 r e, ot Speech. 

CrELlr urioUus. adj. [ct 5 Lat.] Famous; re- 

wy ned; noted. Not in uſe. 
he Jews, Tera! m, and the Temple, having 


Dex always fo cel bi,; yet when, after thei 


captivities, they Mere deſpoiled of their glory, 
even- then, the ABT: ; Gree ls, and Romans, 
honoured, wi: ith ſacrifices, the moſt high God, whora 
that nation -orthipred ad, Crew. 

CELEBRIOUSLY. ado, [from celebricut.] In a 
famous manner. 

ExLr'nRIOUSN 
noven; fame. 

Ces RI Tv. 2. ſ. [celæl rita, Lat.] Publick 
and fplend:d traniſac dion, 

The manner of her recei ing, and the c:{-brity of 
the marriage, were performed With great magni- 
Keence. Bacon. 

Ctirtrtack . . A ſpecies of parſley 3 it is 
alſo called twr-p rooted 04 ry. 


. /. {from cclebrious.] Re- 


CELERITY. z. J. [celerivas, Lat.] Swiſtneſs; 


ſpeed ; velocity. 

We very well ſee in them, who thus plead, a 
wonderful ce/-rity of diſcourte : far, perceiving at 
tie firſt but only ſome caut'e of ſuſpicion, and fear 
Felt it ſhould de evil, they are preſently, in one 

ad the ſelf- ſame breath, reſolved, that what begin- 
ning ſoever it had, there is no poilibility it ſhou'd 
be good. HE. 

His former cuſtom and pract ce was ever full 
of forwardneſs and ce/:1723,, to make heed againft 
them. Bacon. 

Thus, with imagin'd wings, our ſwift ſcene flies, 
In motion with no le fs c-{::y | 
Than that of thought. Shak fp:are. 

Three this concerto mate a percuſſion great; 
the bigneſs, the denſity, andthe cclerity of the body 
mod. | Dig y. 

Wnatever encreaſeth the denſity of the blood, 
even wichout encreaſts its celrritys heats, becinls 
a denſer body is hotter than a rarer. 

„% 1 on Aliments, 

r. „ %. A ſpe: ies of paſt: yz which ſec. 

CE LES TIAL 07 17. [ 10 , . *. 

Heavenly; rel. 1:7 to Tops *TIOT regions. 
Their ſt: „ until the wel cl: 4.11 ons 

Have : broag] it about "this ir annu: 1 reckoning, 

Sh. þ ſpe, It. 

The ancients commonly applied ce/z7izl deſcr ip- 
$1018 of other climecs to their own. 

Brew:'s Valzar Errours. 

2. Heavenly: relating to the bleſſed ſtate. 

Play thiat _ note 

T nam'd my kn*!]; whit I fit meditating 

On that 22” 4 Wee I go to. Sh, akeſp. 

3. Heavenly, with reſpect to excellunce. 

Canft h pretend du fre, whom zeal inflam'd 
To wormip, ard a pore chi nam d? Dryden. 

Tele TRY 's, His eee face 


310 SLES e C / i f fue — ,. vw ith 30 N live 2 ace. Pope. 
CEiESTIAN ns | [roi the 91. An inhabi- 
tant of len en. 


Thus aZtable and mi it, the pri! de precede, 


Aud to the do:ne tht unknown tial leads, Pope. 


—y— — 


cland's hour to 


; 


CEM 


Cries TIALLY, acv, [from cel. ial. In a hea- 
venly manner. - 

T3 CElt's Tir v. 2. a. from celiſfiul, Lat.] To 
give ſomethi nx of heavenly: nat ure to any thing. 
Not uſed. 

Ve ſhould affirm, that all things were in all 
things, that heaven were but earth terreſtrified, 
and earth but heaven celeſ/ifice, or that each part 
above had 1: ultuence upon its affinity below. 

Brows's Valgar Errours. 

CELIACK. adj. ¶ xodin, the belly.] Relating to 
the lower belly. 

The blood moving ſcowly through the c and 
meſenterick arteries, produces complaints. 
| : Arbuthnot an Aliments. 

Cz'Linacy. 2. /. from celebs, Latin. ] Single 
life ; unmarricd ſtate. 

I con atteihute their numbers to nothing bat 
heir 2838 warrigges; for they look on ci νν 
as att accurſed tate, and generally are married be- 
fore twenty, Spiftator. 

By teaching them how to carry themſelves in 
898 relations of hnſhands and wives, parents and 

ildren, they have, without queſtion, adorned 
= : goſp el, glorified God, and benefited man, 


much mor? than they could have done in the de- 


VOL geſt and itric I HIKACY Att: Buy. 
CuLIn ATF. n . ſciclibatus, Lat.] Single life. 
The male oblige themſelves to celibuite, and then 

multipl;cation 15 hindered. Graunt, 
ELL, -n. |. I e, Latin. 

I. A ſmall cavity or hollow place. 
The brain contains ten thouſand ce//c, 
In each ſome active fancy dwells. Prior, 
How bees for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain. 
| Pope. 
2. The cave or little habitation of a religious 
perfon. 
Beſides, ſhe did intend confeſſion 
At Patrick's c this ev u; and there ſhe was not. 
Shak: jpeart. 
Then did religion in a lazy ce, 
In empty, airy contemplations dwell. - Denham. 
3. A imall and cloſe apartment in a priſon. 

4. Any imalt place of refidence ; a cottage. 
Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal ſight. Milton's Par. Loft. 

For ever iu this humble ce. BE 
Let thee and I together dwell, Priar, 
In cottages and lowly ce, 
True piety negleRted dwells, 
Till cait'd to heav'n, its native ſeat, 
Where the good man alone is great. Somerville. 
5. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or mat- 
ter cf d ferent ſorts, are lodged; common both 
to animals and plants. Quincy. 
CE'LLAR.' 2. . [eelli, Lat.] A place Ander 
ground, where ſtores and Itgquours are repoſited. 
If this feliow had lived in the time of Cato, he 
would, for his puniſhment, have been. confined 
to the bottom of a cellar during bis life. 


Peach mon Dr aWING. | 


Cr/trARaAcGr. . .. from ee The part of 
the building which makes the cella: 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage, 

S hakeſpcar c. 
cent makes a houſe wholeſome, and 
gives opportunity for cc Hlarage. Mort. Huſbandry. 

CE LLARIST. 4. J. [ceilarivs, Lat.] The butler 
12 a religious houſe. Did. 

CELLULaR adj, [cellala, La t.] Conſiſting of 
little ces or cavities. 

The urine, inſinuating itſelf amongſt the neigh- 
bouring muſcles, and cellular membranes, deftroy- 
ed four Sh. arp*s Surgery. 

Cr Us TUD E. nf, ſcelftrdo, Lat. Height. Dieb. 

1 IENT. u. 7. [ ccem: ntuni, Lat. 

The matter with which two bodies are made 
©0 There; as, Mortar or glue. 

Your templ-s burned in their cement, and your 
franchiſes con;ined into an augre's bore. Shakelp. 

There is a cem nt compounded of flower, Whites 
of eggs, an: A tones powdered, that becometh hard 
as marble. Bacon. 


A good a 


You may ſce divers pebbles, and a a cruſt of ce- a 


— 


J 


Cinric ; powerful | in kindred. 


CEN 


nent or ſtone between them, as hard as the pebbles 
themſclves. Bacon. 


The foundation was made of rough ſtone, joined 
together with a moſt firm cement; upon this was 


laid another layer, conſiſting of ſmall ſtones and 
Cement. 


| Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Bond of union in friendſhip. 
Let not the piece of virtue which is ſet 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter. 
| Shak«ſpear e. 
What cement ſhould unite heaven and eartli, light 
and darkneſs ? Glanville. 
Look over the whole creation, and you ſhall ſee, 
that the band or cement, that holds together all the 


parts of this great and glorious fabrick, is grati- 
| tude. South. 


To CEMENT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To unite 
by means of ſomething interpoſed. 
— But how the fear of us 
May cm their diviſions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. Shokeſp. 
Liquid bodies have nothing to cex:ext them; they 


are all looſe and incoherent, and in a perpetual 


flux; even an heap of fand, or fine powder, witt 
ſuffer no holowneſs within them, though they be 
dry ſubſtances. Burnet's.T heory of the Earth, 
Love with white lead cements his wings; 
White lead was ſent us to repair 
Two brighteſt, brittleſt earthly things, 

A lady's face, and china ware. Swift, 

To CEMEN T. v. a. To come into conjunction; 
to cohere. 8 

MW hen a wound is recent, and the parts of it are 
divided by a ſharp inſtrument, they will, if held 
in cloſe contact for ſome time, reunite by inoſ- 
culation, and cement like one branch of a hat in- 
grafted on 8 Shurp's Surgery. 

Ct Nr NT ER. nf. [from cement. ] A perſon or 
thing that unites in ſociety. 

God having deſigned man for a ſociable crea- 
ture, furniſhed him with language which was to 
be the great inftrument and cementer of ſociety. 

EL or ke. 

CeurN TVT tox. nf. [from cement.] The a& 


| of cementing, or uniting with cement. 


Ce/METERY. 1 J. LN .] A place where 


| the dead are repoſited. 


The ſouls of the dead appear frequently in ceme- 
terics, and hover about the places where their bo- 
dies are buried, as ſtill hankering about their old 
brutal pleaſures, and defiring again to enter the 
body. Aldi ſon. 

EEx, and Cix, denote kinsfolks ſo Cinulph i is a 
help to his kindred; Cinche/m, a protector of his 
Einsfolk; C7: burgy the defence of his 0 6 
Gil ſeu. 

CE/xXATORY. adj. | from ceno, to ſup, Lat ] Re- 
lating to ſupper. 

The Romans waſhed, were anointed, and wore 
a cen garment ; and the ſame was practiſed by 
the Jews. Brown's Vulgar He rours. 

Cixont! TICAL. adj. [iv@» and 2 -'] Living 
in community. 

They have multitudes of religious orders, black 
and grey, eremitical and cenobitical, and nuns. 

| Stilling fleet. 

CEN AH. n. . [x5 and ?.] A monu- 
ment for one buried elſewhere. 

Priam, to whom the ſtory was unknown, 

As dead, deplor'd his metamorphos'd ſon ; 

A cen. 1005 his name and title kept, 

And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers 
wept. Dr yden's Fables. 

The Athenians, when they loſt any men at fea, 
raiſed a cexotaph, or empty monument. Netes on Odd. 

Crx3r. . ſ. ſcenſus, Lat.] Publick rate. 

We ſee what floods of treaſure have flowed into 
Europe by that action; ſo that the c:»/- or rates of 
Chriſtendorn, are raiſed ſince ten times, yea twen- 
ty times told. Bacon. 


To CENSE. v. a. [encenſer, Fr.] To PEP 
with odours: contracted from incenſe. 
The Salii fing, and cenſe his altars round 


With Saban ſmoke, their heads with poplar bound, 
Dryden. 


Grincus 


ao 
1 bk 2 


— 


for offences under tlie degree of capital. 


e EN 


Grineus was near, and caſt a furious loole 
On the fide altar, cen'd with ſacred ſmoke, 
And bright with flaming fires. - 

Ce'xsER. 1. | [ encenſorr, Fr.] 

1. The pan or vetlel in wich incenſe is burned. 

Antoninus gave piety in his money, like a lady 
With a cenſer before an altar. Pencham an Drawing. 

Ok incenſe clouds, | 


Dryden. 


Fuming from golden cex/crs, hid the mount. Mz/:, 


2. A pan in which any thing is bifrned ; fire- 
ans. 2 : 
Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and fliſh, and 
fluſh, - | a 
Likę to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. Shak ſpear. 
ENS TON. 1. . [Cccnſio, Lat. | A rate, an aifcit- 


ment. 5 FE 
God intended this cex//-» only for the bleſſed Vir- 


vn and her ſon, that Chritt might be burn where | 


he ſhould. 5 : Fjeph Hall. 
Ce NsOR. n. ſ. [cenfor, Lat.] 
1. An officer ot Rome, who had the power of 


correcting manners. | 


2. One who is given to cenſure and exprobation. | ' 


11i-natur'd cenſers of the preſent age, 
And fond of all the follies of the paſt. K-/common. 
The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed 
with the prodigality of his wit, though, at the 


ſame time, he could have wiſhed, that the maſter 


of it had been a better manager. Dryden. 

Crxs0'RIAN. adj. | from c.] Relating to the 
centor. 

As the chancery had the pretorian power for 
equity, ſo the ſtar-chamber had the cen/91 1.7 Power 
Bacon. 

Ctxso/rtoUs, adj. [from cenſor.] 

2. Addicted to cenſure ; ſevere; full of inyec- 
tives. Ea | 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
but what is intemperately rigid? no zeal to be 
ſpiritual, but what is cen ſoricus, or vindicative ? 

a Spratt, 
O! let my preſence make thy travels light, 

And potent Venus ſhall exalt my name 

Above the rumours of cen/9r ious fame. Prior. 

2. Sometimes it has f before the object of re- 


- proach. 


A dogmatical ſpirit inclines a man to be cenſi- 
* of his neighbours. Matis on the Mind 
3. Sometimes on. f 
He treated all his inferiours of the clergy with 
a moſt ſanctified pride; was rigorouſly and uni- 
verſally cen/orious upon all his brethren of the gown. 
| | Swift, 
Crxso/kxrovsLY. adv. [from cenſorions.] In a 
ſeyere reflecting manner. 
Crxs0'RIOUSNESS. u. f. [from cenſerious.] Diſ- 
poſition to reproach ; habit of reproaching. 
Sourneſs of difpoſition, and rudeneſs of behavi- 
our, cenſo icuſn ii and ſiniſter interpretation of 


things, all croſs and diſtaſteful humours, render 


the converſation of men grievous and uneaſy to 
one another. Tillotſon, 

Cx'/xs0RSHIP. u. ſ. [from confor. | 

1. The office of a cenſor. | 

2. The time in which the office of cenſor is 
born. | ny 

It was brought to Rome in the cerſor/4iþp of Clau- 
dius. : Brown's V ulgar Errors. 

Cr/xSURABLE, adj. | from conſure.] Worthy of 
cenſure ; blameable; culpable. 

A ſmall miſtake may leave upon the mind the 
laſting memory of having been taunted for ſome- 
thing c nſurable, Locke. 

Cr'/xSURABLENESS, n. . [from cenſurable.] 
Blameableneſs; fitneſs to be cenſured. 

CENSURE. u. /. cenſusa, Latin. ] 

1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greateſt of theſe days, 

To 'tcape my cenſure, not expect my praiſe. Pepe. 

2. Judgment ; opinion. 

Madam, and you, my fifter, will vou go 
To give your cexſures in this weighty bufinefs ? 
Shakeipeares 
3- Judicial ſentence, 
To you, lord governour, 


Remains the «r»/#rc of this hellith villain. Shake, 
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4. A ſpiritual puniſhment inflitcd by ſome 


eccleſiaſtical judge. A litie's Parergon. 

Upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of milder medica- 
ments, uſe that ſtronger phyſick, the cenſures of 
the church. Hammond. 

To CE/NSURE. v. a. [cenſarer, Fr] 

1. To blame; to brand publickly. 

The like cenſarings aud deſpiſings have embittered 
the ſpirits, and whetted both the tongues and 
pens of learned men one againſt another. 

Sanderſon. 

2. To condemn by a judicial ſevtence. 

CENSURER. . /. [from cenjare, } He that 
blames ; he that reproaches, 

We muſt not ſtiut 
Our neceſſary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious c:xjurers. 
| Shapeart's Henry VIII. 

A ſtateſman, who is poſſeſt of real merit, ſhouid 
took upon his political cexjureys with the ſame 
neglect, that a good writer regards his criticks. 

Addijon. 
CexT. n. f. [centur, Lat. a hundred.] A hun- 
dred ; as, five per cent. that is, fiys in the hun- 
dred. 

CRN Ax. u. ſ. [centaurus, Lat.] 

r. A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be corapound- 
ed of a man and a horſe. 

Down from the waſte they are ccxtaur;, though 
women all above. Shakeſpere. 

The idea of a centary has no more falſchoud in 
it, than the name centre. Locke. 

2. The archer in the zodiack. 

The chearleſs empire of th2 cy, 

To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yields. Thomſen. 

CE'STAURY, greater and /. { centaurium,| TWO 
plants. | 

Add pounded galls, and roſes dry, 
And with Cecropian thyme ftrong ſcented centarry, 
ryden, 

CE'/xXTENARY, . f. Ccentenarius, Lat.] The 
number of a hundred. | 

In every centex.iry of years from the creation, 
ſome {mall abatement ſhould have becn made. 

| Hakewilt ,n Providence. 

CrxTE'SIMAL. u. ſ. [ centefimis, Latin.] Hun- 
Jredth ; the next ſtep of progreſſion after deci- 
mal in the arithmetick of fractions. 

The negle& of a few centefrmals in the fide of 
the cube, would bring it to a1 equality with the 
cube of a foot. Ai buthrot on Coins, 

CExnTiFo'L1ous. adj. [from centum and folium, 


Lat.] Having an hundred leaves. 


C/ENTIPEDE. 2. J. | from centum and pos.] A 
poiſonous infect in the Weſt Indies, commonly 


called by the Englith forty legs. 


CE'NTO. n. . [cento, Lat] A compoſition 
formed by joining ſcraps from other authours. 
It is quilted, as it were, out of ſhreds of divers 
poets, ſuch as ſcholars call a cento. 

Camd-n's Remains, 

If any man think the poem a cento, our poet 
will but have done the ſame in jeſt w hich Boileau 
did in earneſt. Advertiſement to Pope's Dunciad, 

CE'/NTRAL. adj. {from centre.] Relating to the 
centre ; containing the centre, placed in the cen- 
tre, or middle. | 

There is now, and was then, a ſpace or cavity 
in the central parts of it; ſo large as to give recep- 
tion to that mighty maſs of water. 

WWardward's Notwral Hiffory. 

Umbriel, a duſky melancholy ſprite, 

Down to the central carth, his proper ſcene, 
Repairs. | 2 

CE/xXTRALLY. adv. | from coral. ] With re- 
gard to the centre. 

Though one of the feet moſt commonly bears 
the weight, yet the whole weight reſts contral!y 
upon it. Drydin. 

CENTRE. . ſ. [ centram, Lat.] The middle; 
that which is equally dittant from all extremities. 

The leav'ns themſelves, the planets, aud this 

centre, 
Obſerve degree, priority and plage. Sk, ſprare. 

If we frame an image of, rind body all of 


80 the flame proceeding from :t would diffuſe 


Pope's Rape of th: Lock, 
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itſelf every way; ſo that the ſource, ſerving for 
the centre there, would be round about au huge 
ſphere of fire and light. Digty on Bodies, 
To Ci'xTRE. v. 4. | from the noun. 
I, Yo place on a centre; to fix as on a centre. 
One foot he cc, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vat profundity obſcure. Afil. 
2. To collect to a point. 5 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, tis 
ſhowen, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 
He may take a range all the world over, and 
draw in all that w.de air and circumference of 
fin and vice, and centre it in his or breaſt. South, 
O impudent, regardful of thy own, 
Whoſe thoughts are centred on thyſelf alone! 
Dryden. 


To CENTRE, v. . 

I. Jo reſt on; to repoſe on; as bodies when 
they gain an equilibrium. 

Where there is no viible truth wherein to cen. 
tre, Errour is as wide as men's fancies, and may 
wander to eternity. Decay of Piety.; 
2. Jo be placed in the midſt or centre. 

As God in heav'n 
Is centre, yet extends to all; ſo thou, 
Yertring, receiv'ſt from all thoſe orbs. 

3. To be collected to a point. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down; 
Our hopes muſt chere on ourſelves alone. Dryden. 

The common acknowledgments of the body 
will at length centre in him, who appears ſincerely 
to aim the common benefit. Atter bur y. 

It was atteſted by the viſible centr ing of all the 
old prophecies in the perſon of Chriſt, and by 
the completion of theſe prophecies ſince, which 
he himſelf uttered. Atterbury. 

CE'XTRICK. adj. [from centre.] Placed in the 
centre. | 

Some that have deeper digg'd in mine than I, 
Say, where his cents ic happineſs doth lie. Donne. 

CHN TNF UGAL. adj. from centrum and fuging 
Lat.] Having the quality acquired by bodies in 
motion, of receding from the centre. 

They deſcribed an hyperbola, by changing the 
centripetal into a — force." Cbeyne. 

CENTRYPETAL. odj. | from centrum and . 
Lat.] Having a tendency to the centre; having 
gravity. 

The direction of the force, whereby the planets 
revolve iu their orbits, is towards their centres; 
and this force may he very properly called at- 
tractive, in reſpect of the central body, and cen- 
tripetal, in reſpect of the revolving body. Cheyne. 

Ce/xTRY. 

SE/NTRY, 


Milton. 


Sec SEN TIN EL. 


Who gainſt the cats box diſcharge their tea. 
: Gay. 

Ce'/xTUPLE. adj. | centuplex, Lat.] An hun- 
dred fold. 

To CENTU'PLICATE. . 4. [centuplicatum, of 
centum and plico, Lat.] To make an hundred fold 3 
to repeat an hundred times, | Didi. 

To CEN Tu“A IAA E. v. 4. { centuris, Lat.] To 
divide into hundreds. | 

CENTURIA'T OR. v. f. | from century.] A nanm 
given to hiſtorians, who diſtinguiſh times by cen. 


| turies ; which is generally the method of eccleſts 


aſtical hiſtory. 
The contwiaters of Magdeburg were the firſt 
that diſcovered this grand impoſture. 
Ayiiffe's Parergon. 
CexTvu'rION. u. ſ. ¶Ccenturio, Lat.] A military 
officer among the Romans, who commanded ag 
hundred men. 
Have an army ready, ſay you? -A meſt royal 
one. The centurions, and their charges, diitincthy 


an hour's warning. _ . Shakeſpeare. 
CENTURY. =. ſ. [ conturia, Lat.] 
I. A hundred; uſually employed to ſpecify 
time : as, the ſecond certury. 
The nature of eternity 15 ſach, that, though 
our joys, after ſome centurics of years, may ſeem 


to have grown older, by having been enjoyed fo 
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many 


The thoughtleſs wits ſhall frequent forfeits pay, 


billeted in the entertainment, and to be on foot at 
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Aiflerent part, would be a reſolution in the legiſ- 
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_ ages, yet will they really ſtill continue 
Boyle. 

8 now time's whiter ſeries is begun, 
Which in foft cnturies ſhall ſmoothly run. Dry. 

The lifts of biſhops are filled with greater num- 
bers than one would expect; but the ſucceſſion 
was quick in the three firſt centurics, becauſe the 
biſnop often ended in the martyr. Addiſon. 

2. It is ſometimes uſed fimply for hundred. 

Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Ro- 
mans into tribes, and the tribes into cantus ies or 
hundreds. Spenſer. 

When with wood leaves and weeds I have 

ftrew'd his grave, 
And on it ſaid a ent of pray'rs, 
uch as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and ſigh. Shat-/. 

CFOL. An initial in the names of men, which 
ſig nities a ſhip or veiſel, ſuch as thoſe that the 
Saxons landed in. Gibſon. 

CEPHALALGY. u. f. [x:pmeanyic.] The head- 
* Dig. 

CrynaLICk. adj. [x:p9%.] That which is me- 
dicinal to the head. 

C-phalick medicines are all ſuch as attenuate the 
blood, fo as to make it circulate eaſily through 
the avillary veſſels of the braia. Arbutb. on Alim, 

I dreſſed him up with ſoft folded linen, dipped 
in a cephalic k balſam. Wiſeman. 


CERASTES. n. ſ. [ usgagig.] A ſerpent having 


Norns, or ſuppoſed to have them. 

SCo: pion, and aſp, and amphiſbæna dire, | 
C-r. tes horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear. Ailton. 

Cres k. u. ſ. [cera, Lat. wax.) A medicine 
Das of wax, which, with oil, or ſome ſofter 

-:hilance, makes a conſiſtence ſofter than a plaſ- 
te: Quincy. 

Ce RAT ED. adj, [ ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; covered 
with wax. 

Ty CERE. v. a. [from ceray Lat. wax.] To 
Wax. 

You ought to pierce the ſkin with a needle, 
and ſtrong brown thread cered, about half an inch 
from the edges of the lips. | Wiſeman, 

CE'REBE . rebcllum, Lat.] Part ofthe brain. 

In the head of man, the baſe of the brain and 
cereb , yea, of the whole ſkull, is ſet parallel to 
the horizon. Der bam. 

Cr'artcLoTH. u. f. [from cere and cloth.] Cloth 
Tmeared over with glutinous matter, uſed to 
wounds and hruifes. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were ſhrowded 
m a number. of folds of linen, beſmeared with 
gums, in manner of cerecl:th. Bacon, 

CE/REMEN T.. ſ. from cera, Lat. Wax.) Cloths 
dipped in melted wax, with which dead bodies 
were infolded whea they were embalmed. 

Let me not burſt in ignorance, but tell, 
Why thy canonized bones, hearſed in earth, 
Hare burſt their cerements. Shakeſpeare. 
Czrrwo'nlAL. adj. from ceremony. 

1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite; ritual. 

What mockery will it be, 
To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends, 
To ſpeak the ceremonia! rites of marriage. Shake. 

We are to carry it from the hand to the heart, 
to improve a ces cmonial nicety into a ſubſtantial 
duty, and the modes of civility into the realities 
of religion. South, 

Chriſt did take away that external chen,, j 
worſhip that wa: among the Jews. Stilling fleet. 

2. Formal; obſervant of old forms. 

Oh monſtrous, ſuperſtitious puritan, 

Of refin'd manners, yet ceremoniul man, 

That when thou meet'ft one, with enquiring eyes 
Doft ſearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 
The filk and gold he wears. 

With dumb pride, and a ſet formal face, 
He moves in the dull ceremniul track, 

With Jovye' S embroider'd coat upon his back. Dr 2 

CERT MMNIAL. u. f. | from coremony. |] 

1. Outward form; external rite ; preſcriptive 
formality. 

The only condition that could make it prudent 
for the clergy, to alter the cermoria/, or any in- 


to prevent new ſects. 


Donne. | 
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2. The order for rites and forms in the Romiſh 
church. 

CErEMONNIALNESS. u. om ceremonial. ] The 
quality of being ceremonial; over-much uſe of 
ceremony. 

CrxtvmoſNIous. adj. [from ceremony. | 

1. Conſiſting of outward rites. 


was more tender of the ſhell and ccremonicus part 
of his worſhip. Scuit B. 
2. Full of ceremony; awful. | 
O, the ſacrifice, 

How cc "CIRPHEOUS tolemn, and unear thly, 

It was i' th' offering! Sh ſpare. 

3. Attentive to outward rites, or preſcriptive 
formalities. 

You are too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lord ; 

Too cer2monious, and traditional. S babe parte. 

4. Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of civi- 
lity; formally reſpectful. 

They have a ſet of chinonions phraſes, that run 
through all ranks and degrees among them. 

Addiſon's Guardian. 

5. Obſervant of the rules of civility. 

Then let us take a ceremmniong leave, 
And loving farewel of our ſeveral friends. 

6. Civil and formal to a fault. 

The old caitiff was grown fo ceremoniots, as he 
would needs accompany me ſome miles in my 
Way. Sidney. 

CEREMoſNIOUSLY. adv. [from ceremonions. | 
In a ceremonious manner; formally; reſpectfully. 

Ceremontoufly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe. 
Shak ſpeare. 

Craevo/nrousNness. = .. from coremoniou;.] 
Fondneſs of ceremony ; the uſe of too much 
Ceremony. 

CEREMONY. . /. ſcer:monay Lat. 

1. Outward rite; external form in religion. 
Bring her up to the high altar, that ſhe may 
The ſacred ceremonies partake. Spenſer. 

He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 


Shak ef. 


Ot fantaſy, of dreams, and cef emonies. Shakeſp. 
Diſrobe the images, 
If you find them deck'd with Ceremony. Shakeſp. 
2. Forms of civility. 
The ſauce to meat is cer emony 3 . | 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakeſpeare. 


Not to uſe ceremonies at all, is to teach others 
not to uſe them again, and ſo diminiſh reſpect to 
himſelf. Bacon. 
3. Outward forms of tate. | 
What art thou, thou idle ceremony ? | 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worſhipers? _ 
Art thou ought elſe but place, 0 and form? 
| . e. 
| A coarſer place, 
Where pomp and ceremonies enter'd not, 
Where greatneſs was ſhut out, and highneſs well 
forgot. Dryden's Fables. 
CRO E. u. /. The ſame with cerete; which ſee. 
In thoſe which are critical, a cerote of oil of 
olives, with white wax, hath hitherto ſerved my 


purpoſe. Wijeman. 
CE'RTAIN. adj. | certus, Lat.] 
r. Sure; indubitable ; unqueſtionable ; un- 


doubted ; that which cannot be queſtioned, or 
denied. 
Thoſe things are certain among men, which can- 
not be denied, without obſtinacy and folly. Ti/to:frn, 
This the mind is equally certain of, whether 
theſe ideas be more or leſs general. Locke. 
2. Reſolved; determined. 

However I with thee have fix'd my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death. 
Conſort with thee. Milton's Paradiſe Ho 
3. Undoubting ; put paſt doubt. 
This form before Alcyone preſent, 
To make her certa;z of the fad event. Dryden, 
4. Unfailing ; which always produces the ex- 


Swift. | 


peRed effect. 
I have often wiſhed that I knew as gertain a re- 
medy for any other diſtemper. Mead. 


Under a different ceconomy of religion, God 
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| B. Conſtant; never failing to be. 
'irtue that directs our Ways, 


6. Regular; ſettled; ſtated. 
You thall gather a certaix rate. Exodus. 
Who calls the council, ſtates a certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points che way F 
Pope. 
The preparation for your ſupper ſhews your 
certain hours. Coton. 
7. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome ; as, a certain 
man told me this. 


counted, ce: t2in of the ſame countrymen do paſs 
far beyond it. 
Some certuin of your bretliren roar'd and ran 
From noiſe of our own drums. Shakeſpeare. 
Let there be c2r/:#n leather bags made of ſeveral 
bigneſſes, which, for the matter of them, ſhould 
be tractable. 
CerTAINLY. adv. | from certuir.] 
1. Indubitably ; without queſtion; without doubt. 
Certainly he that, by thoſe legal means, cannot be 


tempt. Decay of Piety. 
What preciſe collection of ſimple ideas, modeſty 
or frugality ſtand for, in another's uſe, is not ſo 
Ry known. Locke, 
2. Without fail. 
C:/8TAISNNESS. x. . [from cc tan. The fame 
with certain . 
Cr/RNτ AIN T. #. . [from certaix.] 
1. Exemption from doubt. | 
C-rtain!y is the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of our ideas. Locke, 
2. Exemption from failure: as, the certainty of 
an event, or of a remedy. 
3. That which is real and fixed. 
Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do; for certainties 
Or are paſt remedies, or timely knowing, 
The remedy then born. ns pans 
4. Regularity ; ſettled ſtate. 
Cr/zTEes. adv. | cetres, Fr.] Certainly ; in truth; 
in ſooth : an old word. 
Certes, Sir Knight, ye've been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſe ſhame, 
Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name. 


Sperſ *% 

For, ces ——9 theſe are people of the ng 
8 Sh ikeſpiaree 
Certes, our authors are to blame. Hudil rig. 


CrrTiFICATE. . . [certificat, low Lat. he 


certifies. ] 
I. A writing made in any court, to give notice 


to another court of any thing done therein. Cexvel, 


2. Any teſtimony. 
A certificate of poverty is as good as a prote@'on.. 
* fir & 

I can bring cer ! :ficates, that I behave myte!i 5. 
berly before company. Addi /n. 

To CE/RTIFY. v. a. | certifier, Fr.] 

1. To give certain information of. 

The Engliſh embaſſadours returned out of Flan- 
ders from Maximilian, and cerzif:d the king, that 
he was not to hope for any aid from him. Pacer. 

This is deſigned to certiſy thoſe things that are 
confirmed of God's favour. Hammond. 

2. It has F before the thing told, after the per- 
fon told: as, I certified you of the fact. 

CERTIORARI. n. /. [ Latin.] A writ iſſuing 
out of the chancery, to call up the records of a 
cauſe therein depending, that juftice may be done; 
upon complaint made by bill, that the party, who 
ſeeks the ſaid writ, hath received hard dealing in 


the ſaid court. Corve/, 


CE/rTITUDE. r. J. [certituds, Lat.] Certainty ; 
freedom from doubt; infallibility of . 
They thought at firſt they dream'd; for 'twas 
offence 
With them, to queſtion cortitude of ſenfe. Dryd. 
There can be no majus and minus in the certitude 
we have of things, whether by mathematick de- 
mne, or any other way of conſequence. 
Grew's Copnologia Sacra. 


3 ; Cu/ryi- 


Through cert: dangers to uncertain rails, Dry. 


How bad ſo ever this faſhion may juſtly be ac- 


Carew's Surv. 


Witkins. 


ſecured, can be much lefs ſo by any private at- 
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Cre/rvical, adj. | cervicalis, Lat.] Belonging to 
the neck. 

The aorta bending a little upwards, ſends forth 
the cervical and axillary arterics ; the reſt turning 
down again, forms the deſcending trunk. Cheyne. 

CERU'LEAN. J9: [ caruleus, Lat. | Blue; ſky- 


Cerv'/LEoOVUs, { coloured. 

It afforded a ſolution, with, now and then, a 
light touch of ſky colour, but nothing near ſo high 
as the ccruleous tincture of filver. Boyle. 

From thee the faphire ſolid either takes 
Its hue cerulean. . Thomſon's Summer. 
_ _ CxxuLYFiICK. adj. [from cerulcous.] Having 
the power to produce a blue colour. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubifick, ce- 
e4ulifick, and others are ſeparated one from wt 

eb. 

CERU'MEN. n. /. ¶ Latin. ] The wax or excre- 
ment of the ear. 

Ce/rvsE. u. J. [ceruſſa, Lat.] White lead. 

A preparation of lend with vinegar, which is of 
a white colour ; whence many other things, re- 
ſembling it in that particular, are by chymiſts| 
called ceruſe, as the cervſe of antimony, and the 
like. Quincy. 

CESAR EAN. adj. ee Cefar.] 

The Ceſarean ſectian is cutting a child out of 
the womb either dead or alive, when it cannot 
otherwiſe be delivered. Which circumſtance, it 
is ſaid, firſt gave the name of Ceſar to the Ro- 
man family ſo called. Quincy. 
C' Ess. u. / [probably corrupted from cenſe ; fee 

Crxsk; though imagined by Junius to be derived 
from ſuiſire, to ſeize. 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, 
rated according to their property. | 

The like ceſs is alſo charged upon the country 
ſometimes for victualling the ſoldiers, when they 
lie in garriſon. Spenſer. 

2. The act of laying rates. 

3. [from ce, Fr.] It ſeems to have been uſed 
by Shakeſpeare for bounds, or limits, though it 
ſtand for rate, reckomvg. | | 

I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Cutts's ſaddle, put a few 
flocks in the point ; the poor jade is wrung in the 
withers out of all ceſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

To Cxss. v. a. [from the noun. ] To rate; to 
lay charge on. 

We are to conſider how much land there is in 
- all Vitter, that, according to the quantity thereof, 
we may ces the ſaid rent, and allowance iſſuing 


thereout. | : Spenſer on Ireland. 
To Crss. v. #9. To omit a legal duty. See 
CEs5SoOR. 


Cr55Aa/T1ON. n. ſ. [Cecſſatio, Lat.] 
1. A ſtop; à reſt. 8 
The day was yearly obſerved for a feſtival, by 
c:Jation from labour, and by reſorting to church. 
| Hayward. 
True piety, without ceſſation toſt 
By theories, the practick part is loſt. 
Denbam. 
2. Vacation; ſuſpenſion. | | 

There had been a mighty confuſion of things, 
an interruption and perturbation of the ordinary 

courſe, and a ceſſation and ſuſpenſion of the laws 
of nature. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 

The riſing of a parliament is a kind of ceſſation 
from politicks. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

2. End of action; the ſtate of ceaſing to act. 

The ſerum, which is mixed with an alkali, be- 
ing poured out to that which is mixed with an 
acid, raiſeth an efferveſcence ; at the c:/ation of 
which, the ſalts of which the acid was compoſed, 
will be regenerated. Ar buthnot on Aliments. 

4. A pauſe of hoſtility, without peace. 

When the ſuccours of the poor proteſtants in 
Ireland were diverted, I was intreated to get them 
ſome reſpite, by a ceſſution. King Charles. 

CESS.AVIT. n. ſ. [ Latin.) 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that 
the perſon, againſt whom it is brought, hath, for 
wo years, omitted to perform ſuch ſervice, or 

Jay ſuchrent, as he is obliged by his tenure, and 
Lath not, upon his land or tenement, ſufficient 


ſion of Flanders to that crown, in exchange for 
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Ces81B11.1ty, . /, [from cd», cefſum, Latin.) 
The quality of receding, or giving way, without 
reſiſtance. t 

If the ſubject ſtrucken be of a proportionate 
ceſſibility, it ſeems to dull and deaden the ſtroke ; 
whereas, if the thing ſtrucken be hard, the ſtroke 
ſeems to loſe no force, but to work a greater ef- 


Ce'/s51BLE, adj, | from ceda, ceſſum, Lat.] Eaſy 
to give way. 

If the parts of the ſtrucken body be ſo eaſily 
ceſſible, as without difficulty the ſtroke can divide 
them, then it enters into ſuch a body, till it has 
ſpeat its force. Digby on the Soul. 

Ce'ss10N, 4. .. [cefſion, Fr. ceſſio, J. at.] 

1. Retreat; the act of giving way. 

Sound is not produced without ſome reſiſtance 
either in the air or the body percuſſed; for if 
there be a mere yielding or ceſſion, it produceth no 
ſound. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Reſignation; the act of yielding up or quit- 
ting to another. 

A parity in their council would make and ſe- 
cure the beſt peace they can with France, by a ceſ- 


other provinces. Temple. 
Ce'sS10NARY. adj. | from cefſion.] As, a cefſion- 
ary bankrupt, one who has delivered up all his 
effects. Martin. 

Cr'sSMENT. u. . from ce5.] An aſſeſſment 
or tax. Dict 
Ox'ssoR. u. ſ. [from ceo, Lat.] 

In law, he that ceaſeth or neglecteth ſo long to 
perform a duty belonging to him, as that by his 
ceſs, or ceſſing, he incurreth the danger of law, 
and hath, or may have the writ ceſſavit brought 
againſt him. Where it is ſaidgghe tenant ceileth, 
ſuch phraſe is to be underſtood, as if it were ſaid, 
the tenant ceſſeth to do what he ought, or is bound 
to do by his land or tenement. Corel. 

CE/STUS. u. f. Latin. ] The girdle of Venus. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own 
beauties, not ſo much as her own c. 

> Addiſon's Specrator. 
CeTa'ceovs. adj. | from cete, whales, Latin.] 
Of the whole kind. 

Such fiſhes as have lungs or reſpiration, are not 
without the wezzon, as whales and cetac:ous ani- 
mals. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

He hath created variety of theſe cetaccous fiſhes, 
which converſe chiefly in the northern ſeas, whoſe 
Whole body being encompaſſed round with a copi- 
ous fat or blubber, it is enabled to abide the great- 
eſt cold of the ſea- water. Ray 

CrAUT. A note in the ſcale of muſick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, ö 
A re, to plead Hortenſio's paſſion; 

B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that loves with all affection. Sha. 

CH has, in words purely Englith, or fully nat u- 
ralized, the ſound of h; a peculiar pronuncia- 
tion, which is hard to deſcribe in words. In ſome 
words derived from the French, it has the ſound 
of h, as chaiſe ; and, in ſome derived from the 
Greek, the ſound of &, as cholcrich. 

CHACE. See CHASE. 

Cub. . . A ſort of fiſh. 

Of round fiſh there are bret, ſprat, whiting, 
chad, eels, congar, millet. 

8 Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

To CHAFE. v. a. [ecbauſſer, Fr. | 

1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon ſome of their garments, and 
fell to rub and chafe him, till they brought him to 
recover both breath, the ſervant, and warmth, 
the companion of living. Sidney. 

At laſt, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to chaſe her ſkin. 

Fairy Qucen. 

Soft, and more ſoft, at ev'ry touch it grew; 
Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
The former maſs to form, and frame to uſe. Dryd. 

2. To heat by rage or hurry. 

Have I not heard the ſea, puff'd up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, Wwafed with ſweat ? 


fect. Digby on the Soul.“ 


on the Creation, | 
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3. To perfume. 

Lillies more white than ſnow, "Rt 
New fall'n from heav'n, with violets mix'd did 
grow; 
Whote-ſcent ſo chaf'd the neigtbour air, that you 
Would ſurely ſwear Arabick ſpices grew. 

| Sac kling. 
4. To make angry; to inflame paſſion. 
Her interceſſion chef d him fo, 

When ſhe for thy repeal was ſuppliant, 
That to cloſe priſon he commanded her. Shakeſ. 

An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of 
thoſe, who were reſoved to live or die together. 

Sir Jobn Hayward. 

For all that he was inwardly chafed with the 
heat of youth and indignation, againſt his own 
people as well as the Rhodians, he moderated 
himſelf betwixt his own rage, and the offence of 
tus ſoldiers. Kinolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 

This chf'd the boar, his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 

To CAT k. v. u. 

"Be. To rage; to fret; to fume; to rave; to- 

11. 

Therewith he 'gan full terribly to roar, 

And -haf'd at that indignity right ſore. 
Spenſer”s Hub. Tal. 

He will not rejoice ſo much at the abuſe of- 
Falſtaff, as he will chafe at the doctor's marrying 
my daughter. Shakeſpeare. 

Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care, 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are. 
Shakeſpeare. 
ow did they fume; and ſtamp, and roar, and 
chafe, | 
And — not Addiſon himſelf was fafe. Pope. 
2. To fret againſt any thing. 
Once upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Cſar. 
The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafet, 
Cannot be heard ſo high. Shakeſ. King Lear. 

CHAFE. u. ſ. | from the verb.] A heat; à rage; 
a fury; a paſſion; a fume; a pett; a fret; a 
ſtorm. | 

When Sir Thomas More was ſpeaker: of the 
parliament, with his wiſdom and eloquence he ſo 
croſſed a purpoſe of cardinal Wolſey's, that the 
cardinal, in a chafe, ſent for him to Whitehall. 

: Camden's Remains. + 
At this the knight grew high in chafe, 
And ſtaring furiouſly on Ralph, 
He trembled. 

CHarr-wax. n. ſ. An officer belonging to the 
lord chancellor, who fits the wax for the ſealing. 
of writs. Harris. 

Cua'r ER. n. ſ. [ ceapon, Saxon. kever, Dutch. 
An inſect; a ſort of yellow beetle. 

CAT ERV. n. ſo A forge in an iron mill, where 
the iron is wrought into complete bars, and 
brought to perfection. Phillips. - 

CHAFF. ». . [ceap, Sax. kaf, Dutch. ] 

1. The huſks of corn that are feparated by 
threſhing and winnowing. 

We ſhall be winnow'g with ſo rough a wind, - 
That ev'n our corn fhall ſeem as light as cha, 

And good from bad find no partition. 
7 | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Pleaſnre with inſtruction ſhould be join'd ; 

So take the corn, and leave the ch2F behind. 
| Dryden. 0 

He ſet before him a ſack of wheat, as it had 
been juſt threſned out of the ſheaf; he then bid 
him pick out the chaff from among the corn, and 
lay it aſide by itſelf. Spectator. 

2. It is uſed for any thing worthleſs. : 

To CHA'FFER. v. a. [kauffen, Germ. to buy. ]: 
To treat about a bargain ; to haggles to bargain. - 

Nor rode himfelf to Paul's, the publick fair, - 
To chaffer for preferments with his gold, 

Where biſhopricks and ſinecures are fold.” _ 

: Dryden's Fables. 

The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging about 
this or tother ceremony, is but like opening 2 


£004s or. chattels to be diſtrained. Coal. 


ö Shateſpeare. | 


ow wickets, and leaving them a- jar. 


Hudibras, - 


Swift, . 
Is. 
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In diſputes with chairmen, when your maſter 
fends you to chaher with them, take pity, and 
tell your maſter that they will not take a farthing 


leſs. Sv; ife. 
To Cua'rFER. v. a. [The active ſenſe is ob- 
ſoletc. | 


to bu. 
He ch:#o*d chairs in which churchmen were 
ſet, 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let. 


S penſer. 


2. To exchunge. 
Approaching nigh, he never ſtaid to greet, 
Ne char w ords, proud courage to proyoke. 


Fairy Queen. 


En derrärn. =. . (from chaffer.] A buyer ; ; 
barzainer ; purchater. 

Cux'treERSx. . J {from echauffer, Fr. to heat.) 
A veitel for heating water, Die. 

Cu Kr RV. x. fa [from chafer,] Traffick ; 
the practice of buy! ing and ſelling. 

The third is, merchandize and chaffery, that is, 
buying and ſelling. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Car rIxcu, u. J from chaff and finch.] A 
bird ſo called, becauſe it delights 1 in chaff, and is 
by ſome much admired for its ſong. 

Phillip's World of NJ ords. 

The chanel, and other ſmall birds, are iuju— 
rious to ſome fruits. Alortimer's Huſbandry. 

Cuxrrirs. adj. [from chaff] Without chatt. 

The lote 1 bear him, 

Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 

1 nuke all others, chafleſs. oi 75 Cymbiline. 
CA FFH. n. . | graphalium, Lat. J An 

herb: the ſame, with cudtored; which ſee. 

Carry. adj. [from ch.] Like chaff; ful! 
of chaff; light, 

If the Rtraws be light and chafy, and held at a 
reaſonable diſtance, they will not riſe unto the 
middle, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

The moſt flight and chf, opinion, if at a 
great remove from the preſent age, contracts a 
veneration. Glanville, 

Cra'rixavtsn. a. ſ. [from chafe and diſb.] A 
veiſel to mike any thing hot in; a portable grate 
for coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of ſilver and 
tin in equal quantities, whother it will endure the 
ordinary fire which belongeth to ch] , pol- 
nets, and ſuch other filver veſſels. 

Bacon Phyſical 3 

CHA GRIN. v. . [chagrize, Fr.] 11 humour; 
vexation ; fretfulneis ; peevithneſs. It is pro- 
nounced green. 

Here me, and touch Belinda with chagrin : 
That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen. 

| Pope. 

I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional 
jaconyeniencies and chagrin, more than their ſmall 
Teinain of life teemed deſtined to under $0. 

Pope's Letters. 

To Cn v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To vex; 
to put out of temper 3 to teaze; to make uneaſy. 

CHAIN. . |. [cb ane, FrJ 

1. A ſeries of links faſtened one-within ano- 
ther. 

And Pharack took off his ring, and put it upon 
Joſeph's hand, and put a gold chatz upon his neck. 

Gen. xli. 42. 

2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter; ſomething 
with which priſoners are bound. 

Still in conſtraint your ſuff ring ſex remains, 

Or bound in formal, or in real chi. Pope. 
3. A line of links w ith which land is meafured. 
A ſurveyour may as ſoon, with his cbain, mea- 

ſure out infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher, by the 

quickeſt flight of mind, reach it, or, by thinking, 
comprehend it. Locke. 

4. A ſeries linked together; as, of cauſes, or 
thoughts; a ſucceſſion ; a ſubordination. 


Thote ſo miſtike the Chriſtian religion, as to 


think it is only a charn of fatal degrees, to deny all 
liberty of man's choice toward good or evil. 

Hammond. 

As there is pleaſure in the right exerciſe of any 

faculty, ſo eſnecizliy in that of right reaſoning ; 

which 1; ſtill the greatcr, by how much the con- 


| 


'chain:d, and the caſtles full of ordnance, and 


CHA 


ſequences are more clear, and the chains of them | 
more long. Burnet's Thoory of the Far th. 

To CHR. v. a. | form the now. | 

1. To faſten or bind with a chain. 

They repcal daily any wholeſome act eſtabliſh- 
ed againſt the rich, and provide more piercing ſta- 
tutes daily to chain up and reſtrain the g or. 

Shkejpeare's ( s Coriol anus, 

The mariners he chained in his own g: alleys for 

ſlaves, | Anolles. 

Or, march'd Ic haind behind the hoſtile car, 
The victor's paſtime, and the ſport of war ! 

Prior. 
They , with joint force oppreſſion chairi:g, ſet 
3 rial juſtice at the helm. | Thomſon. 
. To enflave; to keep in ſlavery. 
1 be monarch was ador'd, the pep le chair'd, 
Prior. 
This world, 'tis true, 
Was made for Cæſar, but for Titus too; 
And which more bleſt ? who chain'd his country, 
tay, 
Or 7 whoſe virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day? 
To put on a chain, 
7 he admiral ſceing the mouth of the haven 


Pope. 


ſtrongly manned, durſt not attempt to enter. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

4. To unite. 

O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 
And in this vow do chat» my ſoul with thine, 

Sh 2keſpoare. 

Cus INPUMP, #. ſ. [from chain and pn} A 
pump uſed in large Englith veſſels, which is dou- 
ble, ſo that one riſes as the other falls. It yields a 
great quantity of water, works eaſily, and is ea- 
| fily mended, but zakes up a great deal of room, 
and makes a diſagreeable noiſe. Chambers. 

It is not long fince the ſtriking of the topmaſt, 
a wondertul great eaſe to great ſhips both at ſea 
and in harbour, hath been deviſed, together with 
the charm pump, which takes up twice as much wa- 
ter as the ordinary did; and we have lately added 
the bonnet and the drahble. Raſcigh's Eſſays, 

Cha1NSHOT. nf. [from chain and thor] Two 
bullets or half bullets, faſtened together by a 
chain, which, when they fly open, cut away 
whatever is before them. 

In ſea fights oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn 
of the thigh, and the calf the leg, are torn off by 
the ch: 272 :/Þot, and ſplinters. Wiſcman's Surgery. 

CA, WORK. z. . [from chain and wvork. ] 
Work with open ſpaces like the links of a ch: in. 

Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of ch in- 
227%, for the chapiters which were upon the tops 
of the pillars. rs 

CHAIR. u. f. [ chair, Fr.] 

1. A moveable ſeat. 

Whether thou chooſe Cervantes' ſerious air, 

Or lau h and ſhake in Rat'lais' eaſy chair, 

Or praiſe the court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy griev'd country's copper Chains unbind, 
2 0 

If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle rt; 
with a hack belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat 
for a ſingle perſon, without a back. 

Wutss Log ict. 

2. A ſeat of juſtice, or of authority. 

He makes for Engla: 1d, here to claim the 
croumn.— 
—Ts the chair empty! Is the ſword unſway'd? 
Is the king dead? Shakeſpeare's Rich, III. 
If thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Show thy deſcent by gazing gainſt the ſun ; 
For ch.ur and dukedom, throne and kingdom, ſay ; 
Either that's thine, or elſe thou wert not his. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The honour'd gods 
Keep Rome i in ſafety, and the chair; of juſtice 
Supply with worthy men. Shakeſ. Coriclanas. 
Her grace ſat down to reſt a while, 
In a rich chi of ſtate. i, Henry VIII. 

The committee of the commons e Mr. 

Pym to take the chair, Clircondon. 


In this high temple, on a chr of ſtate, 
The ſcat 05 audience, old Latinus fie. 


diſſolves with rain and froſt. 


Dryden; Antid. 


CHA 


3. A vehicle born by men; a ſedan, 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air, 

And view with ſcorn two pages and a chu, Pape, 
og RMAN. *. Fo from chi and man. | 
The preſident of an aſſembly. 

2 aſſemblies genera lv one perſon is choſen 
chaifmum or moderator, to keep the teveral ſpeakers 
to the rules of order. Watts, 

2. One whoſe trade it 15 to carry a chair. 

One elbows him, one juſtles in the thole, 

A rafter breaks lis head, or ch n pole, Dryd. 

Troy chu men bore the wooden ſteed, 

Pregnant with Greeks, impaticat to be. freed ; 

Thoſe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 

Inſtead of paying chairmen, run them through. 
Sa. 

Cutis r. u. J. C chaiſe, Fr. ] A carriage of plea- 

ſure drawn by one horſe. 

| Inſtead of the chariot he might have ſaid the 
chaiſe of government; for a chiſe is driven by 
the perſon that ſits in it. | Addiſar . 

CHalLcoGRAPHER. . ſ. Tee p-, of Ne. 
braſs, and y2pv, to write or engrave.] An wat 
graver in brals. 

CuAL ORA Rv. 1. J. Na Engrav- 
ing in braſs. 

Cup RR. J. /. A dry Engliſh meaſure of 

CHALDRON. Þ coals, confiſting of thirty-ſix 

CMR. ) buſhels heaped up, according 
to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guildhall, London. 
The child on ſhould weigh two thouſand pounds. 

Chumbers. 

CHA'LICE. n. . [calic, Sax. calicc, Fr. calix, 
Lat.) | 

1. A cup; a bowl. 

When in your motion you are lot, 

And, that he calls for drink, 111 have prepar'd him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakeſpeare. 

2. It is generally uſed for a cup uſed i in acts of 
worſhip. 

All the church at that time did not think em- 
blematical figures unlawful ornaments of cups or 
chalices. Stilling fleet. 

CA Lie ED. adj. [from colix, Lat. the cup of 
a flower.] Having a cell or cup: applied by 
Shak-ſpeare to a flower, but now obſolete. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heav'n's gate ſings, 

And Phoebus 'gins ariſe, 
His fteeds to water at theſe ſprings, 
On chalice d flowers that lies. 

CHALK. ». 
Welch. ] | 

Chalk is a white foſſile, uſually reckoned a ſtone, 
but by ſome ranked among the boles, It is uſed 
in medicine as an abſorbent, and is celebrated for 
curing the heariburn. Chamber, 

He maketh all the ſtones of the altar as ch 
ſtones, that are beaten in ſunder. Iſaiah. 

Chalk is of two forts; the hard, dry, ſtrong 
cha!t, which is beſt for lime; and a ſoft, unctuous 
chile, which is beſt for lands, becauſe it eaſily 
Aleriims's 

With chalé I firſt deſcribe a circle here, 
Where theſe ethereal ſpirits muſt appear. Dry. 

= CHaLK. v. @. | from the noun. ] 

To rub with chalk. 

The beaſtly rabble then came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 

And ſtalls and ſhopboards in vaſt ſwarms, _ 
With new chalt'd bills and ruſty arms. Jſud:bra:. 

2. To manure with chalk. 

Land that is ch , if it is not well dunged, 
will receive but little benefit from a ſecond c- 
ng. Mortimer. 

3. To mark or trace out as "wb chalk. 

Being not propt by anceſtry, whoſe grace 
Jules ſacceſiours their Way. Sh fpearte 

His oven mind chad out to him the juſt pro- 
portions aud meaſures of behaviour to his fellow- 
creatures. South. 

With theſe helps I might at leaſt have c 

at a way for others, to amend my errours in a 
like deiign. Dry arn. 

The time falls within the compaſs here ch.:/&4 
out by nature, very punctualiy. 

HI cedwara's Nara! Hiller v 
CAL 8 , 


Shak-:fprard. | 
. [cealc ; cealcpran, Sax. calc, 


F . 
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CHatR-CUTTER, ». . from cha and cut.) 
A man thit digs chalk. | 


CHA 


ch to or by the poll, is when ſome one or 
more are excepted againſt, as not indiferent : 


Shells, by the ſeamen called chalk eggs, are dug | challenge to the jurors is divided into chin prin- 


up commonly in the bitt, where the ch 
exttcrs drive a great trade with them. J#o:deward. 

CHATK-vir, u. .. from cbt and pit.} A pit 

in which chalk is dug, See CUALE-CUT TER. 

CULKx. adi. [ trom cht. 

1. Conſiiting of chaik ; white with chalk. 

As far as I couid Ken the chile cliffs, 

When from thy ſhore the tempeſt beats us back, 
1] ftood upon the hatches in the ſtorm. Shakef. 
That bellowing beats on Dover's c<./*y cliff. 

Rowe. 

2. Impregnated with chalk. 

Chalty water towards tlie top of earth is too 
fretting. ; Bacon, 
To CHALLENGE. v. a. [ehalangetn, Fre]. 

1. To call another to anſwer for an offence by 
combat. | | 

The prince of Wales ſtept forth before the 

king, | 
And, nephew, chalng'd you to ſingle fight. 
Shu [peare. 

2. To call to a conteſt, | 

Thus form'd for ſpecd, he c>//-#5e5 the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far bellind. Dryd:n, 

I chillenge any man to make any pretence to 

power by right of fatherhood, either intelligible 
or poſſible. | Locke. 

3. To accuſe. 

Many of them be ſuch loſels and ſcatterlings, 
as that they cannot caſily by any ſheritt be gotten, 
when they are challenged for any ſuch fact. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindneſs. 

| Sh.;&:ſpeare, 

4. In law. ] To object to the impartiality of 
any one. | See the noun. | 

Though only twelve are ſworn, yet twenty- 
four are to be returned, to ſupply the defects or 
want of appearance of thoſe that are challenged 
oft, or make default. Hale. 

5. To claim as due. 

That divine order, whereby the pre-eminence 
of chiefeft acceptation is by the beſt things wor- 
thily challmged. oon. 

Which of you, ſhall we ſay, doth love us moſt ? 
That we our largeſt bounty may extend, 

Where nature doth with merit che e. Shake, 

And ſo much duty as my mother ſhew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father; 

So much I ch3l7-rge, that I may profeſs 

Pue to the Moor, my lord. Shakeſpeare. 
Had you not been their father, theſe white 

flakes 

Did ch«llcnge pity of them. Shak-ſpeare. 
So when a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood, 

A famiih'd lion, iſſuing from the wood, 

Roars loudly fierce, and cha/l:nges the food. Dryden. 

Haſt thou yet drawn o'er young Juba ? 

That ſtill would recommend thee more to Cæſar, 
And a!l-nge better terms. Addiſon. 

6. To call any one to the performance of con- 
ditions. 

I will now challenge you of your promiſe, to 
give me certain rules as to the principles of bla- 

Zonry. ; Peacham an Drawing, 

CHALLENGE. n. f. [from the verb. | 

1. A ſuramons to combat. 

I never in my life 


Did hear a ch urg'd more moleſtly. Shakeſp. | 


2. A demand of ſomething as due. 
Taking for his younglings, 

Leſt greedy eyes to them might che lay, 
Buſy with oker did the ſhoviders mark. Sidney. 

There muſt be no ch {lenge of ſuperiority, or 
diſcountenancing of freedom. Collier an Friendſt ip. 

3. In law.] An exception taken either againſt 
perſons or things; perſons, as in aflize to the 
zurours, or any one or more of them, by the pri- 
foner at the bar. Challenge raade to the jurours, 
is either made to the array, or to the polls: chal- 
Enge made to the array is, when the whole num- 
der is excepted againſt, as partially empannelled: 


grave. 


2 


cipal, and ch. unge for cauſe : chllenge principal is 
that which the law allows without cauſe alledged, 
or farther examination 3 A8 a pritoner at the bor, 


aria gned upon felony, may peremptorily ch 


to the number of twenty, one after another, of 
the jury empannelled upon kim, allegiag no cauſe. 
Cb 

You are mine enemy, I make my cball nee, 
You thall not be my judge. Shaok-/peare. 

CHA 'TLESNGER. E. J. | from cu enge. 

1. One that defies or ſummous another to 
combat. 

Young man, have you challenged Charles the 

wreftler ?— 
No, fair princeſs; he is the general challanger. 
. S hak ſpeare. 
Death was denounc'd ; 

He took the ſummons, void of fear, 

And vncoucernedly caft his eyes around, 

As if to find and dire the grieſly chall.nger. 

D. yden. 

2, One that claims ſuperiority, 

Whoſe worth 
Stood changer on mount of all the age, 

For her perfections. Shak-ſpeare. 

3. A claimint ; one that requires ſomething as 
of right. 

Earneft chal/:»9-r5 there are of trial, by ſome 
publick difputation. Hooker, 

Cralv/BEATE. adj. [from chalyts, Lat. ſteel.] 
Impregnated with iron or ſteel ; having the qua- 
lities of ſteel. | 

The diet ought to ſtrengthen the ſolids, allow- 
ing ſpices and wine, and the uſe of cht 
waters. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CHAMA'DE. n. ſ. [French.] The beat of the 
drum, which declares a ſurrender. 

Several French battalions made a ſhew of re- 
ſiſtance ; but upon our preparing to fill up a little 
fofle, in order to attack them, they beat the H- 
md, and fent us charte blanche. Addiſon. 

CHAMBER. n. .. [chambre, Fr. camera, Lat. 
ſiambr, Welch. ] 

1. An apartment in a houſe ; generally uſed for 
thoſe appropriated to lodging. 2 

Bid them come forth, and hear me, 

Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 
Till it cry ſleep to death. Shak [peare. 

When we have mark'd with blood thoſe fleepy 

two, 
Of his own chamber, Shak: ſpeare. 

A natural cave in a rock may have ſomething 
not much unlike to parlours or chambers. Beztl. y. 

2. Any retired room. 7 

The dark caves of death, and chumbers of th 
Prior. 

3- Any cavity or hollow. 

Petit has, from an examination of the figure of 
the eye, argued againſt the poſſibility of a film's 
exiſtence in the poſter ous chamber. Sharp. 

4. A court of juſtice. 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anfwer is 
not admitted, v:z. I do nof believe it, as the mat- 
ter is propounded and alledged. e Pures gan. 

5. The lower part of the gun where the charge 
is lodged. 

6. A ſpecies of great gun. 3 
Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, 
chambers, arquebuſe, muſket, Sc. 

Camdn's R moins 

7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a 
mine. 

To CHa/MBER. v. n. from the noun. ] 

I. To be wanton : to intrigue. l 

Let us walk honeſtly as in the day, not in riot- 
ing and drunkenneſs, not in chumvering and wan- 
tonneſs. | Romans. 
2. To refide as in the chamber. 

The beſt blood chamber*d in his boſom. S 

CHA'M3ERER. 2. f. [from chamber. ] A man of 
intrigue. 

I have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation, 
That chamberers haye. Shae/peare. 


| Go ny lord chamber lun his liberty. 


longer. 


C HA 


CuAun RR PTLLOow. x. . [from chan r and 
fF<liow.} One that lies in the ſame chamber. 
It is my fortune to have a chamberfellowy, with 
whom I agree very well in many ſentiments. _ 
Spectato r. 
CAM RLAIX. u. ſ. from chamber. | 
1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the 
ſixth officer of the crown.; a conſiderable part of 
his f.. tion is at a coronation; to him belongs 
the pr. viſion of every thing in the h:.uſe of lords; 
he diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate; under him are 
the gentleman uſher of the black rod, yeomen 
uſhers, and door-Keepers. To this office the 
duke of Ancaſter makes an hereditary claim. 
C Haun J. 
2. Lord chamberlain of the houſehold has the 
overſight of all officers belonging to the King's 
chambers, except the precinct of the bedchamber. 
Chambers. 
Humbly complaining to her deity, 
$4.25 1 feare., 
He was made lord ſteward, that the ſtaff of 
chamber lain might be put into tlie lands of his bro- 
ther. Clrendons 
A patriot is a fool in every age, h 
Whom all lord chamber Lins allow the ſt:ge. Pope. 
3- A ſervant who has the care of the chambers 
Think'ſt thou, | by 
That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamber l17rs 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm ? '  Shubeſpearce 
When Duncan is aſleep, tus two chanmtert. ns 
Will I with wine and waſſel! o convince. Shake. 
He ſerv'd at firſt Armilia's chamver kun. | 
Dryden's Fables. 


i 4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, cham- 
verlain of the exchequer, of Cheſter, of the city © 


of London. Champer 5 
Cna/MBERLAINSHIP. 2. /. [from chamberkain.\ 
The office cf a chamberlain. 
Cia/MBERMAI1D. n. ſ. | from chamber and maid. 
A maid whoſe buſineſs is, to dreſs a lady, an 
watt in her chamber. | 
Men will not hiſs, 
The chambermaid was named Ciſs. Ben Jon ſon. 
Some coarſe country wencb, almoſt decay d, 
Trudges to town, and fiiſt turns chnbermaidt. 
Pepe. 
When he doubted whether a word were in- 
telligible or no, he uſed to conſult one of-his lady's 
hambermaids, Swift, 
If theſe nurſes ever preſume to entertain the 
girls with the common follies practiſed by chame 
&crmaid; among us, they are publickly whipped.. 
| - Swift, 
j To Chx/maLET. v. 4. | from. camelot. . 
CAMELOr. ] To vary; to variegate. 9 8 
Some hae the veins more varied and chambleted ; 
as oak, whereof wainſcct is made. 
Bacon Natural Hiftory, 
CnaimBREL of a Horſe. The joint or bending 
of the upper part of the hinder leg. Farner's Die. 
Chant LEON. 2 ſ. [X.] 
The chameleon. has four fect, and on each foot 
three claws. Its tail is long; with this, as well 


trees, Its tail is flat, its noſe long, in an obtuſe 
point; its back is ſharp, its ſxin plaited, and 
jagged like a ſaw from the neck to the laſt joint 
of the tail, and upon its head it has fomething 
like 2 comb; like a fiſh, it has no neck. Some 
have aſſerted, that it lives only upon air ; but it 


nas deen obſerved to f-ed on flies, catched with 


its tongne, which is about ten inches long, and 
three thick; made of white fleſh, round, but flat 
at the end; or hollow and open, reſembling an 
| elephant's trunk. Tt alſo fhrinks, and grows 
This a imal is ſaid to atfame the colour 
of thoſe things ta which it is applied; but our 
modern obſervers aſſure us, that its natural colour, 
when at reſt and in the ſhade, is a bluiſh grey x 
though ſome are yellow, and others green, but 
both of a ſmaller Kind. When it is expoſed to 
the ſun, the grey changes into a da ker grey, in- 
clining to dun colour, and its parts, which have 
leaſt of the light upon them, are changed into ſpots 
of different colours, The grain of its ſkin, * 
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as with its feet, it faſtens itſelf to the branches of 


——— —ꝗ — 
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Ho lizht doth not ſhine upon it, is like eloth mixed 
with many colours. Sometimes when it is hand- 
led, it ſe-ms ſpeckled with dark ſpots, inclining 
to green. It it be put upon a black hat, it ap- 


pe us to be of a violet colour; and ſometimes if it 
be wrapped up in linen, it is white; but it 


ciianges colour only 1 in ſome parts of the body. 


Calumet. 


A chunelecu is a creature about the bigne- of an 
ordinary lizard ; his head unproportionably big, 
and his eyes great; he moveth his head without 
writhing "of his neck, which is inflexible, as a 


hog doth: ; ; his back crooked, his ſkin ſpotted with 


little tumours, leſs eminent nearer the belly; hi- 
tail lender and long; on each foct he hath five 

fingers, three on the outtide, and two on the in- 
Nde ; his tongue of a marvellous length in reſpect 
of his body, and hollow at the end, which he will 
Jaunch out to prey upon flies; of colour green, 


und of a duſky yellow, brighter and whiter to- 
Wards the belly; yet {potted with blue, white, 


and red. Bncin's Natural Hiſtory. 
I can add colours ev'n to the cham: leon ; 
Change ſhapes with Proteus, for advantage. 
| Shakeſprar 6. 
One part devours the other, and leaves not ſo 
much as a mouthful of that popular air, which the 
e5.1m-l:ons gaſp after. Decay of Piech. 
The thin ch.i-]-on, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 
Dryden. 
As the chameleon, which is known 
To have no colours of his own, | 
But borrows from his neighbour's hue 
His white, or black, or green, or blue. Prior. 
To CNN ER. v. a. | chambrer, Fr.] To channel ; 
to make furrows or gutters upon a column. 
CrHaAMFER. n. ſ. {from To camfer.] A ſmall 
CAMP RET. furrow or gutter on a column. 
Cua/MLET. n. ſ. [See CaMELoT.| Stuff made 
originally of camel's hair. 
To make a chaml:t, draw five lines, w:./ed ove 
thwert, if your diapering conſiſt of a double line, 
Peacham on Drawing. 
,s. a. JS. [chamois, Fr.] An animal of the 
goat kind, whoſe ſkin is made into ſoft leather, 
called among us /pammy. 
Theſe are the beafts which you ſhall eat; the 
oz, the ſheep, and wild ox, and the chj,x) Deut. 
Cua/MoMILE. z. / LHA An odoriferous 
Pliuit. 
Cool violets, and orpine growing ſtill, 
Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 
Freſh coſtmary and breathful chumm:-, 
Dull poppy, and drink quick'ning ſctuale. Serrfur, 
For though the chanmil, the more it is trodden 
on the faſter it grows; yet youth, the more it is 
waſted, the ſooner it wears. Sh.rt-jprarc. 
 Poſſet drink with chamon:!: flowers. 
Flyer on the buancgurs. 


To Crane, vo ſchampaycr, Fr.] 
To bite with a frequent action of the teeth, 
Cette and opium are taken down, tobacco but 
in ſrioke, and betel is but c-wped in the mouth 
with a little lime. Bacon. 
The fend reply'd not, overcome with rage; 
zZat, like a proud ſteed rein'd, went b. aughty on, 
Cub his iron curb. Milan s Part icliſt Iii. 
At his command 
The Reed” S caparifon'd with purple ſtand, 
And 4p betwixt their teeth te foaring gold. 
"Is Aen. 
2. To devour, with violent action of the teeth. 
A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, 
and the pieces left ſuch a dalicious roughnets on 
my tongue, that I c2.:;p:d up the remain: 's Part. 


Spe. F41207 


Jo CAM. v. n. To perform frequently the 
action of biting. 

Nutering and camping, a5 though his cud had 
troubled him, he gave occaſion. to Muſidoris to 
come near him. Storey. 

They began to repent of that Ihey had done, 
and irefwlly to cp upon the bit they had taken 
into their mouths, Hooker. 

His avs did not ay Ss equally to one another; 


CHA 


but by his frequent motion and champing with 


them, it was evident they were neither luxated 


nor fractured. Wijeman. 
CHa/MPAION. #. .. campagne, Fr.] A flat open 
country. 


In the abuſes of the cuſtoms, meſeems, you 
have a fair ch.mpaign laid open to you, in which 
you may at large ſtretch out your diſcourle. 

Spenſer” s State of Ireland. 
Of all theſe bounds, 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with champaign: rich'd 
We make thee lady "Bk cheſpeare. 

If two bordering | princes have their territory 
meeting on an open champaign, the more mighty 
will continually ſeek occafion to extend his limits 
unto the further border thereof. Raleigh. 

Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without 
diſarray, by the ſpace of ſome miles, part of the 
way champaig, unto the city of Gaunt, with leſs 


From his ſide two rivers 3 'd, 


tw'een 

Fair champaign, with leſs rivers interven'd. 
Milton. 

Cna'MPERTORS. 1. ſ. [from champer ty. In law.) 
Such as move ſuits, or cauſe them to be moved, 
either by their own or others procurement, and 
purtue, at their proper coſts, to have part of the 
land i in, conteſt, or boy of the gains. Coscvel. 

CuN/MPERTY. 2. . [champart, Fr. in law.] 
A maintenance of any man in his ſuit while de- 


when 1t 15 recovered, Corel. 
Cu“ NR. n. . [champignon, Fr.] A kind 
of muſhroom. 
He viler friends with doubtful muſhrooms treats, 
Secure for you, himſelf champignons eats. Dryden, 
It has the reſemblance of a large champignon be- 
fore it is opened, branching out into a large round 


ob. 
CHAMPION. 2. /. [eliampions Fr. campio, low 
Lat.] 
1. A man who undertakes a cauſe at ſingle 
combat. 
In many armies, the matter ſhould be tried by 
duel between two ch:m pions, Bacon. 


fierce, 
Strive here maſt'ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. Milton's Paradi/; '[e 20% 
O light of 1 rojane, and ſupport of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy ! 
| | oo | Dryd n. 
At length the adverſe admirals appear, f 
The two bold chονιτεν of each country's right, 
Dryd u. 
2. A hero; a ſtout warriour ; one bold in 
conteſt. 
A ſtouter chanpion never handled beers, Shak). 
This makes you incapable of conviction, and 
they appland themfelves as zealous c2p:9n5 for 
truth, when indeed they are contending for errour. 


2. In law, MEER 
In our common law, champion is taken no lefs 


than for him that — in the cale of another. 
0. 'mavdl, 
To Caaxmpiox, wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
challenge to the combat. 
Ihe feed of Banquo, kings! 

Rather than ſo, come fate, into the liſt, 

And champion me to th' utterance. 
CHANCE. . /. \ chance, Fr.] 
1. Fortune; the cauſe of fortuitous events. 
As th' unthought accident is guilty 

Of what we wildly do, ſo we profeſs 

Ourfelves to be the ſlaves of chance, 


Of every wind that blows, Shakeſpeare. 


The only man of all that chance could bring 


To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. 
Dryden. 


Chance is hut a mere name, and really nothing | v 
in ittelf; a conception of our minds, and only a 
compendious way of ſpeakuig, whereby we would j 


loſs of men than the enemy. | Bacon. 


Th' one winding, th' other ftreight, and left be- 


pending, upon condition to have part of the thing 


Woodward. a 


For hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, four ch.mpions 


Lecke.: 


for him that tricth the combat in his own caſe, | 


Sha ſpeare. 


CHA 


expreſs, that ſuch effects as are commonly attri- 
buted to chance, were verily produced by their true 
and proper cauſes, but without their deſign to pro- 
duce them, Bentley. 

2. Fortune; the act of fortune; what fortuns 
may bring: applied to perſons. 

Theſe things are commonly not obſerved, but 
left to take their chance. 

3. Accident; caſual occurrence; fortuitous 
event: 

To fay a thing is a ch.nce or caſualty, as it re- 
lates to ſecond cauſes, is not profanenefs, but a 
great truth; a; ſignifying no more, than that there 
are ſome events hefides the know ledge and power 
of ſecond agents, South, 

The beauty I beheld has ſtruck me dead ; 
Unknowingly ſhe ftrikes, and kills by chrnces 
Poiſon is in her eyes, aud death 1 in ev'ry glance. 

Dr j Au. 

All nature is but art, unknovn to thee; 

All chance direction, which thou c:-ſ not ſee. 

Pope, 

4. Event; ſucceſs; tek; : applied to things. 

Now we'll together, and the D of goodneſs 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Sub. peure. 

5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. 

You were us'd 
To ſay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 
That common chances common men could bear, 


S hake!Prures ; 


6. Poſſibility of any occurrence. 
A chance, but chance may lead, where I may mect 
Some wand'ring ſpirit of heav'n, by fountain fide, 


Or in thick ſhade retir'd. Milton's Par. J. 9%. 
Then your ladyſhip might have a chance to y 196 
this addreſs. Seb. f.. 


CHANCE. adj. [It is ſeldom uſed but 1 in compo- 
ſition.] Happening by chance. 


Now ſhould they part, malicious tongues would : 


lay, 
They met like chance companions on the wav. 
Dryd: 1, 
I would not take the gift, 
Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune, 
Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden. 
To CHANCE. . u. from the noun. ] To happen; 


to fall out; to fortune. 


Think what a chance thou chanceſt on; but 
think ;j—— 

Thou halt thy miſtreſs ſtill. 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy 
brother ? ws. nd . 

Ay, Caſca, tell us what hath chanc'd to day, 
That Cæſar looks ſo ſad. Shak: ſpears 

He chancd upon divers of the Turks victual- 
lers, whom he eaſily took. _ 
Knlles's Ii:fory of the Turks, 

T choſe the ſafer ſea, and ch2»-'d to find, 
A river's mouth, impervious to the wind. 
Pope” 5 OdvFy. 

Cua'veEFT UH. adj. {chance and fall.] Hazardous, 

Out of uſe. 
Myſelf would offer you t accompany 

In this adventurous 8 744 jeopardy. Spenſer. 
 CHANCE-MEDLEY. 2. /. [from chance an n d- 
ler.] In law. 

The caſual ior of a man, not altogether 
without the fault of the ſlayer, when ignorance or. 
negligence 1s joined with the chance; as if a man 
lop trees by an highway-fide, by which many uſu- 


ally travel, and caſt down a bough, not giving 


Warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one 
patling by is flain: in this caſe he offends, becauſe 
he gave no warning, that the party might have 
taken heed to himſelf. Cox: th 

If ſuch an one ſhould have the ill hap, at any 
time, to ſtrike a man dead with a ſmart ſaying, it 
ought, in all reaſon and conſcience, to be judged 
but a chance- me alley. South, 

Cna/XCEABLE. adj. [from chance.] Accidental. 

The trial thereof was cut off by the chin 
coming thither of the king of Iberia. Stdrucy. 

CHA'NCEL. ». /. | from cancelli, Lit. lettices, 
with which the chancel was incloſed. } The eaſ- 
tern part of the OY in which the altar is 


placed, 
| Whether 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Cone”. RD n 
8 . ? 
n , . 


cellor hath power to moderate and temper the writ- 


0 H A 


| Whether it be allowable or no, that the mini. } 


Mer ſhould ſay ſervice in the chancel, Hooker. 
The chance! of this church is vaulted with a fin- 
gle ſtone of four feet in thickneſs, and an hundred 
and fourteen in circumference. Addiſon on Italy. 

CHa'NCELLOR, n. .. | cancellarivs, Lat. chancel- 
lies, Fr. from cancellare, literas vel ſcriptum linea per 
vn dium du da damnare, and ſeemeth of ittelf likewiſe 
to be derived @ cancellis, which ſignify all one with 
N, a lettice; that is, a thing made of wood 
or iron bars, laid croſsways one over another, ſo 
that a man may ſee through them in and out. It 
may be thought that judgment ſeats were compaiſ- 
ed in with bars, to defend the judges and other of- 
Aicers from the preſs of the multitude, and yet not 
to hinder any man's view. | 

Qudſitus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 

Primus ſolliciti mente petendus erit. 
lic eſt, qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 
Ei mandata 1 qua facit. 
Verſes of Nigel de Metetre to the biſhop of 
Ely, chancellor to Richard I.) 

1. The higheſt judge of the law. 

Cancellarius, at the firſt, ſignified the regiſters or 
actuaries in court; graphartos, ſcil. qui conſcribendis 
& excipiendis judicum aftis dant operam. But this, 
name is greatly advanced, and not only in other 
kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in cauſes of property; for the chan- 


ten law, and ſubjeReth himſelf only to the law of 
nature and conſcience. Cowel, 

Turn out, you rogue, how like a beaſt you lie: 
Go, buckle to the law : Is this an hour i 
To ſtretch your limbs? you'll ne'er be chancellor, 

Dryden jun. 

Ariſtides was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſtice, 
and beſt acquainted with the laws, as well as forms 
ef their government; ſo that he was in a manner 
chancelhr of Athens. Swift. 

2. CHANCELI.OR in the Feclefiaſtical Court. A 
biſhop's lawyer; a man trained up in the civil and | 
canon law, to direct the biſhops in matters of judg- 
ment, relating as well to criminal as to civil affairs 
in the church. | Ayliffe's Parergon, 

3- CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. A dignitary, 
whoſe office it is to ſuperintend the regular exer- 
ciſe of devotion. 

4. CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer. An officer 
who fits in that court, and in the exchequer cham- 
ber. He has power, with others, to compound 
for forſeitures on penal ſtatutes, bonds and recog- 
niz ances entered into by the king. He has great 
authority in managing the royal revenue, and in 
matters of firſt fruits. The court of equity is in 
the exchequer chamber, and is held before the 
lord treaſurer, chancellor, and barons, as that of 
common law before the barons only. 

es: ; Cowel. Chambers, 

5. CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity, The princi- 
pal magiſtrate, who, at Oxford, holds his office 
during life, but, at Cambridge, he may be elected 
every three years. f 

6. CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and 
other military orders, is an officer who ſeals the 
commitſions and mandates of the chapter and af- 
ſembly of the Kniglits, keeps the regiſter of their 
deliberations, and delivers their acts under the ſeal 
of the order. : | a Chambers, 

Cira'NCELLORSHIP. . /. The office of chan- 
cellor. ; . 

Ihe Sunday after More gave up his chancellor ſhip 
of England, he came himſelf to his wife's pew, 


and arled the uſual words of his gentleman-uſher, | 
Madam, my lord is gone. | 


Camden. 
CN EER. u. . [from chancellor; probably 
cn then ſhortened. ] The court of equity 
and conſcience, moderating the rigour of other 
courts, that are tied to the letter of the law; 
whereof the lord . chancellor of England is the. 
ciuef judge, or the lord keeper of the great ſeal. 
Cowel, 
The contumacy and contempt of the party muſt 


be iignified in the court of chancery, by the biſhop's 


betters under the ſeat epiſcopal, 


ſubtile. 


Hyliffess Parser gon. | 
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ally ariſing from venereal maladies. 


It is pofſible he was not well cured, and would 
Wiſem in. 


Cx C ROS. adj, | from chancre.] Having the 


have relapſed with a chancre. 


qualities of a chancre ; ulcerous. 


You may think I am too ſtrict in giving ſo ma- 


ny internals in the cure of ſo ſmall an ulcer as a 
chancre, or rather a chancrous callus. H ſeman. 

CHANDELYER, 3. ſ. { chandelier, Fr.] A branch 
for candles, | 

Cua/SbLER, n. ſ. [chandelicr, Fr.] An artiſan 
whoſe trade it is to make candles, or a perſon who 
ſells them. 

The ſack that thou haſt drunken me, would 
have bought me lights as good cheap at the deareſt 
chandl:rs in Europe. : ; Shakeſpeare. 

But whether black or lighter dies are worn, 

The chandler's baſket, on his ſhoulder born, 

With tallow ſpots thy coat. Gay. 
_ CHA'NFRIN. n ſ. | old French. ] The forepart 
of the head of a horſe, which extends from under 
the ears, along the interval between the eyebrows 
down to his noſe. | Farnir's Dif. 


To CHANGE. v. a, [changer, Fr. cambia, | 


Lat.] 
i, To put one thing in the place of another. 
He that cannot look into his own eftate, had 
need chooſe well whom he employeth, and change 
them often; for new are more timorous, and leſs 
| Bacun j Tas. 
2. To quit any thing for the ſake of another: 
with for before the thing taken or received. 
Perſons grown up in the belief of any religion, 


cannot change that far another, without applying 


their underſtanding duly to conſider and compare 
both. South, 


The French and we till change; but here's the 


curſe, 


They change for better, and we change for worſe. 


| | Dryden, 

3. To give and take reciprocally: v.ith the par- 
ticle aui before the perſon to whom we give, and 
from whom we take. 

To ſecure thy content, look upon thoſe thou- 
ſands, with whom thou wouldſt not, for any. in- 
tereſt, change thy fortune and condition, 

Taylor's Rule of living Holy. 

4. To alter; to make other than it was. | 

Thou ſhalt not fee me bluſh, 

Nor change my countenance for this arreſt ; 

A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. Shakeſp. 

What ſoever is brought upon thee, take chear- 
fully, and be patient when. thou art changed fo a 
low eſtate. Ecclus. 

For the elements were changed in themſelves by 
a kind of harmony, like as in a pfaltery notes 
change the name of the tune, and yet are always 
ſounds. | Wiſdom. 

5. To mend the diſpoſition or mind. 

I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Intreat ſome pow'r to charge this currith Jew. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

6. To diſcount a larger piece of money into ſe- 
veral ſmaller. ; | 

A ſhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, 
or a moidore, when a cuſtomer comes for a crown's 
worth of goods, | Swift, 

7. To change a horſe, or to change hand, is to turn 
or bear the horſe's head from one hand to the 
other, from the left to the right, or from the right 
to the left. Farner's Dias. 

To CHANGE. 9. 1. ; 

1. To undergo change; to ſuffer alteration : as, 


his fortune may ſoon change, though he is now ſo 


ſecure. 
One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 
Would hetter fit his chamber. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To change, as the moon; to begin a new 
monthly revolution. 
I am weary of this moon ; wowd he would 
change. ' Shakeſpeare. 
CHANGE. n. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. An alteration of the ſtate of ay ching. 
Since I ſaw yon laſt, 
There is a change upon you. 


CHA'NCRE, u. . [ cheracrey Fr.] An ulcet wſi-} 


thy a changeableneſs. 


A. 2 
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2. A ſucceſſion of one thing in the place of 
another. | * : 
O wond'rous ch of a fatal ſcene,  _ 
Still varying to the latt ! Dryden. 
Nothing can cure this part of ill breeding, but 
change and variety of company, and that of perſons 
above us. Lacke. 
Empires by various turns ſhall riſe and ſet; 
While thy abandon'd tribes ſhall only know 
A diff rent maſter, and a change of time. Prir, 
lear how Timotheus' various lays ſurprize, 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe ! 
While, at each zz, the ſoh of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
WG 1 Pope. 
3. The time of the moon in which it 1 a 


new monthly revolution. 


Take feeds or roots, and ſet ſome of them im- 
mediately after the hg, and others of the ſame 
kind immediately after the fall. Bacon“ Nat, Hi. 

4. Novelty ; a ſtate different from the former. 

The hearts 
Of all his people ſhall revolt from him, 
And kiſs the lips of unacquainted charge. Shale. 
Our fathers did, for change, to France repair, 

And they, for change, will try our Engliſh air. 

| | Dryden. 

5. [In ringing.] An alteration of the order in 
which a ſet of bells is ſounded. . 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, 
and five bells one hundred and twenty. 

| Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Eaſy it may be to contrive new poſtures, and 
ring other changes upon the ſame bells. Norris. 

6, That which makes a variety; that which may 
be uſed for another of the ſame kind. 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you 
can find it out, then I will give you thirty ſheets, 


and thirty change of garments. Tudges. 
7. Small money, which may be given for larger 
Pieces. 


Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from 


poſing not one farthing of change in the nation, tive 
and twenty thouſand pounds would be ſufficient. 
| Swift, 
8. Change for exchange; a place where perfons 
meet to traffic k and tranſact mercantile affairs. 
The bar, the bench, the change, the ſchools and 


pulpits are full of quacks, jugglers, e 


Ejirang e. 

Cu NOEABTLE. adj. [from change. ] 2 

1. Subject to change; fickle; inconſtant. 

A ſteady mind will admit ſteady methods and 
counſels; there is no meaſure to be taken of a 
chungenble humour. L'Eſtrange. 

As Jam a man, I muſt be changeable; and ſome- 
times the graveſt of us all are ſo, even upon ridi- 
culous accidents: £ Dryden. 

2. Poſſible to be changed. 5 | . 

The fibrous or vaſcular parts of vegetables ſeems 
ſcarce chung:able in the alimentary duct. 
| Arbutbnat on Aliments. 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting different ap- 
Pearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffata; for thy mind is a very opal. Shakeſprarge 
CHAa/NGEABLENESS. 1. ſ. | from cbangeable.] 

1. Inconſtancy; fickleneſs. 

At length he betrothed himſelf to one worthy to 
be liked, if any worthineſs might excuſe ſo 3 

82 idney. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly than 
that changeadblencſs with which we are too juſtly 
branded by all our neighbours. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

2. Suſceptibility of change. Fs 

If how long they are to continue in force, be 
no where expretſed, then have we no light to di- 
rect our judgment concerning the changeableneſs or 
immutability of them, but conſidering the nature 


and quality of ſuch laws. Hooker. 
CHAN EABLY. adv. ¶ from changeab/e.] Incon- 
ſtantly. d 


' Cua/NoEFUL. adj. [from change and fall.] Full 


of change; inconſtant ; uncertain ; mutabie; ſub- 
Shade ſpeare. 


ject to variation; fickle. 


Vor. I. No. ;. 11 bn 


thence the preſent want of change ariſes; but ſup- 
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Of hurly-burly innovation. 


To gain ſome acres, avarice did force; 


Of noftile paces. 
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Unſound plots, and changeful orders, are daily 
deviſed for her good, yet never effectually proſe- 
cuted. Spenſer. 

Britain, changgful as a child at play, 

Now calls in princes, and now turns away. Pope. 

Cra'xcErING. . ſ. [from change; the word 

ariſes from an odd ſuperſtitious opinion, that the 


fairies ſteaFaway children, and put others that are | 


ugly and ſtupid in their places. | 
1. A child left or taken in the place of another, 
And her baſe elſin breed there for thee left: 
Such men do changelings call, ſo chang'd by fairies 
theft. Spenſer's Fairy Quccn. 
She, as her attendant, hath | 
A lovely boy ſton from an Indian King; 
wy never had ſo ſweet a changeling. Shakeſpeare. 
An idiot; a fool; a natural. | 
Chee lings and fools of heav n, and thence ſhut 
out, 
Wild we roam in diſcontent about. Dryden. 
Would any one be a changeling, becauſe he is leſs 
determined by wiſe conſiderations than a wiſe man ? 
Locke. 
3. One apt to change; a waverer. 
Of fickle changelings and poor diſcontents 
That gape and rub the elbow at the news: 
| Shak: :ſpeare. 
Twas not long 
Before from world to world they ſwung; 
As they had turn'd from ſide to fide, 
And as they changelings liv'd, they died. Hudibras. 


4 Any thing ch: nved and put in the place of |. 


another: in ludicrous ſpeech. 

I folded the writ up in form of the other, 
Subſcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, 
The changeling never known. Shakeſpeare. 

CHa'xtER. n. ſ. [from change.] One that is 


CHANNEL. ». /. ears, Fr. canalis Lat.] 
1. The hollow bed of running waters. 
It is not ſo eaſy, now that things are grown into 


an habit, and have their certain courſe, to change |. 


Lite chunnel, and turn their ſrreams another way. 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Draw thera to Tree bank, and weep your 
tears 
Into the channel, till the bow eſt ſtream 


Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. Shaker -/peare. 


So tit injur'd ſea, which, from her wanted 
courſe, 


Tt the new banks, neglected once, decay, 
No longer will from her old channel ſtay. Waller. 
Had not thefaid ftrata been diſlocated, ſome of 
them elevated, and others depreſſed, there would 
Have been no cavity or channci to give reception to 
the water of the ſea. IWFocaward. 
The tops of mountains and hills will be conti- 
nually waſhed down by the rains, and the channels 
and rivers abraded by the ſtreams. Bentley. 
Any cavity drawn longways. 
Com plaint and hot defires, the lover's hell, 


And icalding tears, that v-ore « chanzel where they 


fell. Dryden ñ Fables. 
2. A ſtrait or narrow ſea, between two coun- 


tries: as the Britiſh Chinn! between Britain and 


France ;. St. George s Channel between Britain and 
ireiand. | 
4. A gutter or farrow of a pillar. 
 ToCna'xxElL. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cut 
any thing in channels. 
No raore ſhall trenching wor channe her fields, 
Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
| Shakeſpeare, 
Tie body of this column is. perpetually churnel/:d, 
Ni a thick plaited gown. Hutton; Architecture. 
Torrents, and cud impetuous cataracts, 


Roll down the lofty mountain's channel d fades, 
A to the vale convey their foarmng tides, 


Blackmore. 
77 CHANT. >. 4. [chanter, Fr.] 
2. To ſing. 
Wherein tne ctrear ful birds of fandey king - 
T eachant ſweet 7rafick. | 
+. Taccie rate by fong,. 
Dc Is: 


+ The name given to the cock, from the clearnefs 


employed in changing or difcounting money; mo- 


ney- changer. | For crowing loud, the noble chnticleer. 


| appoint. 


þ 


Eaiy Queen, | 


| fit,, 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pg 


CHao'TICK. adj. | from chaos.] N : 
x Cna'e1TER. 4. . [chapitear, Fre] The upf e 
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The poets chant it in the theatres, the ſhepherds] 
in the mountains. Brambull. 

3. To ſing in the cathedral ſervice, 

To CHANT. v. n. To ſing; o make melody 
with the voice. 

J hey chant to the ſound of the viol, and Were, 
to themſelves inſtruments of muſick. Amvs, vi. 

Heavn heard his ſong, and haſten'd his relief; , 
And chang'd to ſnowy plumes his hoary hair, 
And wing "4 his flight, to chant aloft in air. Dr ydeu. 

CHAaxT. u. . [from the verb.] Song; melody. 

A pleaſant grove, 
With chart of tuneful birds reſounding loud. 
Milton. 

CN TER. n. f. [from chant.] A Es a 
ſongſter. 

Y ou curious charters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays. 
Jove's etherial lays, reſiſtleſs fire, 

The chunter's ſoul, and raptur'd ſong infpire, 
Inftin& divine ! nor blame ſevere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. 
Pope. 
Cui ie EER. n. |. [from chanter andclair, Fe.) 


Wotton. 


and loudneſs of his crow. 
And chearful chan'icl. er, with his note ſhrill, 
Had warned once, that Phœbus' firy car 
In haſte was climbing up the eaſtern hill. Spexſer. 
Hark, hark, I hear 
The ſtrain of ſtr utting chanticleer.. Shakeſpeare. 
Stay, the chearful chanticleer 
Tells you that the time 1s near. Ben Jon ſon. 
Theſe verſes were mentioned by Chaucer, in 
the deſcription of the ſudden ſtir, and panical fear, 
when Chanticl:er the cock was carried away by Rey- 
nard the fox. Camden's Remains. 
Within this homeſtead liv'd without a peer, 


Dryder's F. aber, 
CAN TRESS. 1. ſ. [from chant. ] A woman 
ſinger. 

Sweet bird, that ſnunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy, 
Thee, chantreſs of the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even- ſong. 

_ Cna'xTRY. 2. . [from char. 1 
Chamtry is a church or chapel endowed with 
lads; or other yearly revenue, for the mainte- 
nance of one or more prieſts, daily to ſing maſs 
for the ſouls of the donors, and ſuch others as they 
Cove l. 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 
Into the chamy by; 
And, underneath that conſecrated roof, 


M. 1 Aton. 


CHAOS. 2. /. chaos, Lat. 
1. The maſs of matter e to be in confu- 


proper claſſes and elements. 


chaos, Without beauty or order. Bentley. 
2. Confuſion; irregular mixture. ä 
brought church and ſtate to ſuch a chaos of confu- 
fions, as ſome have done. King Charles. 
Their reaſon fleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, 
Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill ſorted and misjoin'd, 
The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. 
Dryden. 
3- Any thing where the parts are unditinguiſhed. 
Ive ſhall have nothing but darkneſs and a chaos 
within, whatever order and light there be in things 
Without us. Locke. 


chaos; confuſed. 
When the terraqueous globe was in ach tic l 


ſeveral beds were, in all probability, rspoſited in. 
the earth. Derham. 


Plight me the full aſſurance — HY faith. Shakef. , 


ſion before it was divided by the creation into its 
| chape. 
The whole univerſe would have been a confuſed | 


Had 1 followed the worſt, I could not have | 


Fleas'd with a work, where nothing's juit or | 


Kate, and the earthy particles ſubſided, then thoſe | 


To CHAP.,. v. a. | kappen, Dutch, to cut. This 


HA 


wiſe than by accident; but they have now a mean- 
ing ſomething different, though referable to the 
ſame original ſenſe.] To break into hiatus, or gap- 
ings. 
It weakened more and more the arch of the 
. | earth, drying it immoderately, and chapping it in 
ſundry places. Burnet, 
Then would unbalanc'd heat licentious reign, 
Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruſſet plain. 


aperture; an opening; a gaping; a chink. 

What moiſture the heat of the ſummer ſucks 
out of the earth, it is repaid in the rains of the 
next winter ; and what chaps are made 1n it, are 
filled up again. Burnet's Thor y. 

Cut. n. ſ. [This is not often uſed, except by 
anatomiſts, in the /-zuiar.] The upper or under 
part of a beaſt's mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he ſends a grunting ſound, 
And part he churns, and part betoams the ground, 

Dt yen. 

The nether chap in the male ſkeleton is half an 
inch broader than in the female. Grew's Maſccurs 

ces n. ſ. | chappe, Fr.] 

The catch of any thing by which it is held in 
its 729895 ; as the hook of a ſcabbard by which it 
Kicks in the belt; the point by which a buckle is 
held to the back ſtrap. 

This is Monſieur Parolles, that had the whole 
theory of the war in the knot of his ſcarf, and the 
practice in the chape of his dagger. Shakeſpeare. 

2. A braſs or ſilver tip or caſe, that ſtrengthens 
the end of the ſcabbard of a ſword. 

Phillips's World of Wards. 

CHA/PEL. n. ſ. [capella, Lat.] 

A chapel is of two ſorts, either adjoining to 2. 
church, as a parcel of the ſame, which men of 
worth build, or elſe ſeparate from the mother 
church, where the parith is wide, and is com- 
"monly called a chape! of eaſe, becauſe it is built for 
the eaſe of one or more pariſhioners, that dwell 
too far from the church, and is ſerved by ſome 
inferiour curate, provided for at the charge of the 
rector, or of ſuch as have benefit by it, as the 
compoſition-or cuſtom is. Coruel. 

She went in among thoſe few trees, ſo cloſed iu 
the tops: together, as they might ſeem a little 
chapel. Sine x. 

Will you diſpatch us here under this tree, or 
ſhall we go with you to your chapel ? Shateſpe 

Where truth erecteth her church, he helps er- 


A chapel will I build with large endowment. 
Dryden. 
A free chapel is ſuch as is founded by the king 
of England. Avliffe's Parer gow 
Cna'vELESS. adj. [from chape.] Wanting a. 


An old ruſty ſword, with a broken hilt, and. 
chapeliſa, with two broken points. Shak: /tts 
CrarreLLAxY. z. ſ. [from hp]. 

A chapelluny is uſually ſaid to be that which does 

not ſubſiſt of itſelf, but is built and founded Witlun- 

fome other church, and 18 dependent thereon. 
Ayliſfe's Parer an. 

CnaPELRY. . ſ. [from Sat? - The. juriſe 
diction or bounds of a chapel. 

CHAPERON. . ſ. [French.]. A kind of hood. 
or cap worn by the knights of the garter in their. 
habits. 

I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robs 
of ſtate, Parliament robes, chaper uns, and caps of 
ſtate. Canden. 


the: mouth ſhrunk. 
A- chapfaln veaver looſely hanging by. 
Fi Phe cloven helm. Dey din. 


part or capital of a pillar. 
Exodus. 


gold. 


Cn LAIR. *. ſ. [capellanes, Latin. ] 


_ ſeems originally; the: ſame. with chop; 3: nor 


18 Kru en 


were they probably diſtinguiſhed at firſt, otner- 


Blackmore. 5 | 
Car, u. ,. [from the verb.] A cleft; an 


rour to rear up a chapel hard by. Hobel. 


Cu PFAL N. adj. | fron chap and fat. | Having 


He overlaid their-chaprters 2nd their fillets with 


1. He that performs divine fervice in a chapel, 
and attends a or other Ow for the in- 
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Aruction of him and his family, to read prayers, | 


and preach, Co⁊uc l. 
Wiſhing me to permit 

goun de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 

o hear from him a matter of ſome moment. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Chaplain away ! thy. prieſthoed ſaves thy life. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. One that officiates in domeſtick worſhip. 

A chief governour can never fail of ſome 
worthleſs illiterate chaplun, fond of a title and pre- 
cedence. Swift. 

CHa'P LAINSHIP. #. ſ. [from chaplain. ] 

1. The office or buſineſs of a chaplain. 

2. The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel. 

Cup LESS. adj. [from cf.] Without any 
fleſh about tire mouth. 

Now chapl:/s, and knocked about the muzzard 
With a ſexton's ſpade. Shakeſpeare. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, ; 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow hapleſs bones. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Cup LT. n. ſ. [chapelt, Fr.] 

1. A garland or wreath to be worn about the 
head. 

Upon old Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 
An od'rous che. of ſweet ſummer's buds, 
Is, as in mockery, ſet. Shakeſpeare. 
I ftrangely long to know, 

Whether they nobler chap/ets wear, 

Thoſe that their miſtreſs' ſcorn did bear, 

Or thoſe that were us'd kindly. Suckling. 

All the quire was grac'g 

With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac'd. 

Dryden. 
The winding ivy chaplet to invade, 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead ſhade. 
| Dryden. 
They made an humble cbaplet for the 985 0 

Sw: 


2. A ftring of beads uſed in the Romith church 


* 


for keeping an account ef the number rehearſed of 


pater-noſters and ave-marias. A different ſort of 
chaplets is alſo uſed by the Mahometans. 

3. In architecture.] A little moulding carved 
into round beads, pearls, or olives. _ 

4. [In horſemanſhip.] A couple of ſtirrup 
leathers, mounted each of them with a ſtirrup, 


and joining at top in a ſort of leather buckle, 


which is called the head of the chaplet, by which 
they are faſtened to the pummel of a ſaddle, after 
they have been adjuſted to the length and bearing 


5. A tuft of feathers on the peacock's head. 
CHA'PMAN. 1. J. [ceapman, Sax.] A cheap- 
ner; one that offers as a purchaſer. 
Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 
Ditpraiſe the thing that you intend to buy. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Yet have they ſeen the maps, and bought 
4 


em too, 

And underſtand” em as moſt chapmen do. 
Ben Tonſon. 

There was a collection of certain rare manu- 
ſcripts, exquiſitely written in Arabick ; theſe 
were upou ſale to the Jeſuits at Antwerp, liquour- 
uh chapmen of ſuch wares, Motion. 
_ He dxeſſed two, and carried them to Samos, as 
the likelieſt place for a chapman. L' F ſtrange. 

Their ch.pmen they betray, 
Their ſhops are dens, the buyer is their prey. 


. . 
Cups. ». /. {from chap. ] 
1. The mouth of a beaſt of prey. 
So on the downs we ſee 
A haſten'd hare from greedy greyhound go, 
And paſt all hope, his chaps to fruſtrate ſo. 
Sidney. 
Open your mouth; you cannot tell who's your 
friend; open your chaps again. Shakeſpeare. 


Their whelps at home expect the promis'd 


food, 
And long to temper their dry chaps i in blood. 
Dry dun 


1 2 It is uſed 3 in I for the mouth of a 


Farrier”s Did. 
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8 particip. paf. [from To ch. 
Like a table upon which you may run your 
finger without rubs, and your nail cannot find a 
joint; not horrid, rough, wrinkled, gaping, or 
<chapt. Ben Jonſon. 
Cooling ointment made, 
Which on their ſun-burnt cheeks and their chapt 
{kins they laid. Dryden's Fables. 
CA TER. . ſ. [cbapitre, Fr. from capitulum, 
Latin. ] ; 
1. A diviſion of a book. 
The firſt book we divide into three ſections; 
whereof the firſt is theſe three chapters. 
Burnet's Theory. 
If theſe mighty men at chapter and verſe, can 
produce then no ſcripture to overthrow our 
church ceremonies, I will undertake to produce | 
{cripture enough to warrant them. South, 
2. From hence comes the proverbial phraſe, zo 
the end of the chapter ; throughout; to the end. 
Money does all things ; for it gives aud it takes 
away, it makes honeſt men and knaves, fools and 
philoſophers ; and fo forward, nutatis mutandls, 70 
the end of the chapter. L' Eftrang s 
3. Chapter, from capitulum, ſignifieth in our com- 
mon law, as in the canon law, whence it is bor- 
rowed, an aſſembly of the clergy of a cathedral or 
collegiate church. Corel, 
The abbot takes the advice and conſent of his 
chapter, before he enters · on any matters of import- 
ance. Addijon on Italy. 
4. The place where delinquents receive diſci- 
pline and correction. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
5. A decretal epiſtle. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
6. Chapter-houſe; the place in which aſſem- 
blies of the clergy are held. 
Though the canonical conſtitution does not 
ſtrictly require it to be made in the cathedral, yet 


it matters not where it be made, either in the choir 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


or chapter-houſe, | 

CuAYTREL. u. ſ. [probably from chapter. ] 
The capitals of pillars, or pilaſters, which ee 
arches, commonly called impoſts. 

Let the keyſtone break without the arch, ſo 
much as you project over the jaums with the chap- 
trels. . 0x0. 
CHar. n. f. [of uncertain derivation.] A fiſh 
found only in Winandermere in Lancaſhire. 

To CHAR. wv. a. [See CHARCOAL.] To burn 
wood to a black cinder. 

Spraywood, in charring, parts into various 
© cracks Windward. 

CHAR. ». /. [cynne, work, Sax. Lye. It is 
derived by Sinner, either from charge, Fr.  bafineſs, 
or canc, Sax. care, or &-eren, Dutch, to ſweep. | 
Work done by the day ; a fingle job or taſk. 

A meer woman, and commanded 
By ſuch poor paſſion, as the maid that milks, 
And does the meaneſt chars. | 
She, harveſt done, to char work did aſpire; 
Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. 
Dryden, 

To CHAR. v. n. [from the noun. ] To work at 
others houſes by the day, without being a hired 
ſervant. . 

CUAYR-WwOMAN. rn. , [from char and woman, | 
A woman hired accidentaily for odd work, or 
ſingle days. 

Get three or four char-2w9men to attend you con- 
ſtantly in the kitchen, whom you pay only with 
the broken meat, a few coals,-and all the cinders. 

Swift. 

CHARAC TER. . /. [chara&er, Lat yacaxrg. | 

1. A mark; a ſtamp; a repreſentation. 

In outward alſo her reſembling lets 

His image, who made both ; and leſs expreſſing 

The character of that dominion giv'n 

O'er other creatures. Paradiſe Los. 

2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. 

But his neat cookery ! —— 
He cut our roots in characters. 
The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 
Whoſe groſſneſs little chara#ers ſum up. 


Shakeſpeare. 


It were much to be wiſhed, that there were 


. Shakeſpeare. | 


| hich from all others. 


Shakeſpeare. 


CHA 


throughout the world but one fort of charaFer for 


each letter, to expreſs it to the eye; and that ex» 
actly proportioned to the natural alphabet formed 
in the mouth. Holder Elements of Speceb, 

3- The hand or manner of writing. 

I found the letter thrown.in at the caſement 
of my cloſet.— 

You know the chara&er to be your brother's. 

' Shakeſpeare . 

4. A repreſentation of any man as to his per» 
ſonal qualities. 4 

Each drew fair characters, yet none 

Of theſe they feign'd, excels their own. Dexhayr. 

Homer has excelled all the heroick poets that 
ever wrote, in the multitude and variety of his 
characters; every god that is admitted into his 
poem, acts a part which would have been ſuitable 
to no other deity. Addiſon. 

5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This ſubterraneous paſiage is much mended, 
ſince Seneca gave ſo bad a charader of it. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

6. The perſon with his aſſemblage of qualities 5 
a perſonage. 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the 
piece muſt be advanced foremoſt to the, view ot 
the reader or ſpectator; he muſt outſhine the reſt 
of all the characters; he muſt appear the prince ob 
them, like the ſun in the Copernican ſyſtem, en- 
compaſſed with the leſs noble planets. Dryden. 

7. Perſonal qualities; particular conſtitution ot 


the mind. 


Nothing ſo true as what you ence let fall, 

Moſt women have no characters at all. Pope. 

» Adventitious qualities impreſſed by a poſt of 
office. 

The chief honour of the magiſtrate conſiſts in 
maintaining the dignity of his character by ſuitable 
actions. Aiterbury. 

To CARAT ER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
inſcribe; to engrave. It ſeems to have had the 
accent formerly on the ſecond ſyllable. 

Theſe few precepts in wy IE 


| See thou character. Shakeſpeart, 
Shew me one ſcar b on thy ſkin, 
Shaleſpeara. 


O Roſalind ! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I'II character. 

Shakeſpeare. 
| Ihe pleaſing poiſon 

The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And th' inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 

Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage, - 

Chara#er'd in the face. Milton. 

CHARACTERYS TICAL.) adj. [from character 

CHARACTERI!'STICK. } ige. That which 
conſtitutes the character, or marks the peculiar 
properties of any perſon or thing. 

There are ſeveral others that I take to have 
been likewiſe ſuch, to which yet I have not ven- 
tured to prefix that charaeri/tick diſtinction. 
| Woodward on Foſſils. 

The ſhining quality of an epick hero, his mag- 
nanimity, his conſtancy, his patience, his piety, or 
whatever characteriſtical virtue lis poet gives him, 
raiſes our admiration. ' Drydems 

CaarRacTtEtrt'sTICALNESS, . f. [from cbarac- 
teri//ical, ] The quality of being peculiar to a cha- 
racter; marking, a character. a 

CARACTERTSTICER. #. ſ. That which conſti- 
tutes the character; that which diſtinguiſhes 9 
thing or perſon from others. 

This vaſt invention exerts itſelf in Homer, in 
a manner ſuperiour to that of any poet; it is the 

great aud peculiarcbaradteriſiick which CN 
0e 

CHARACTERISTICK of a Loghrithm. The ſame 
with the index or exponent. 

To CHA/RACTERLZE. v. a. [from — 

1. To give a character or an account o the 
perſonal qualities of any man. 

It is ſome commendation, that we have av -olded 
publickly to character ixe any parton, without long 
experience. Swift. 

2. To engraye, or imprint. 

They may be called e, prenotions, 

L or 
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or ſentiments charaferized nd engraven in the 
ioul, born with it, and growiug up with it. 


Halt Origin of Mankind. | 


3. To mark with a particular ſtamp or token. 
There are faces not only individual, but genti- 
Htious and national; European, Aflatick, Chineſe, 
African, and Grecian faces are charatt: rized. 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
CuAKACTERLESss. adj. from character.] With- | 
out a character. 
When water-drops have worn the ſtones of 
Troy, 
And blind oblivion coat cities up, 
And mighty ſtates character i are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shake [pear Cs 
» CHA'RACTERY. 7. /. from charafer.] Impreſ- 
ſion; mark; diſtinction : accented anciently on 
the ſecond ſyllable. 
Fairies uſe flowers for their che y. 
$! Dake ſpear ©, 
All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 
All the chara#ery of my ſad brows. SH are. 
Cna'ceoat. 2. J. [imagined by Siu to be 
derived from a-, buſineſs ; but, by Mr. Ly:, 
from Te chark, to burn. Coal made by burning 
wood under turf. It is ufed in preparing metals. 


Seacoal laſts longer than charcoal; hd charcoal { 


of roots, being coaled into great pieces, laſts longer 
than ordinary charcoal. Baucun's Natural Hijicry. 
Love is a fire that burns and ſparkles, 
In men as nat' rally as in charcouls ; 
Which footy chymiſts itop in holes, 
When ont of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 
Is there, who lock'd from ink and paper, 


ſcrawls 
With deſp'rate charcca! round his darken'd 
walls ? Pope. 


Crnarv. 2. /. . Harde, A 
Ubard; of artichokes are the lowed of fair ar- 

tichoke plants, tied and wrapped up all over but 
the top, in ſtraw, during the autumn and winter; 
this makes them grow white, and loſe fome of 
their bitterneſs. Chambcrs. 

2. Chords of beet, are plants of white beet tranſ- 
plantzd, producigg g great tops, which, in the midit, 
have a large white, thick, downy, and cutton-like 
main ſhoot, which is the true che d. Mortimer. 

To» CHARGE. v. a. { charger, Fr. caricare, Ital. 
from carrus, Lat.] 


1. To entruſt; to commiſſion for a certain pur- 


poſe : it has with before the thing entruſted. _ 
And the captain of the guard charged Joſeph 
zit h them, and he ſerved them. Gene /is, 
Wet you have charged me with, that 1 have 
done. $5, theſpe are. 
2. To impute as a debt: with on before the 
debtor. 
My father's, mother's, brother” s death, I 
pardon : 
That's fomewhat ſure ; a mighty ſum of murder 
Ot innocent and kindred blood feruck off, 
My prayers and penance ſhall diſcount for theſe, 
And beg of Heay'n to charge the bill on me. 
Dryden. 


2. To impute : with en before the perſon to 


Whom any thing is imputed. 
No more accuſe thy pen, but charge the crime 
On native ſloth, and negligence of time Dryd-x. 
It is eaſy to account for the difficulties he 
charges on the peripatetick doctrine. Lock: 
It is not barely the ploughman's pains, the reap- | 
er's and threſher's toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to 
bz counted into the bread we eat; the plough, 
mall, oven, or any other utenſils, muſt all be 
£Sarged on the account of labour, 
Ferierfe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are mitcall'd the criraes of fate. Pipe. 
We churge that pon neceility, which was really 
defired and choſen. Mattis“ Logick. 
4. To impute to, as coſt, or hazard. 
He was fo great an encouritger of commerce, 
that he cy 4 himfelf- with all the ſea riſk of 
ſuch veſſels as carried corn to Rome in winter. 


Ar! uthnit on Cins. | 
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trary. | 
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S. To impoſe as a taſk; it has with before the 
thing impoſed. _ 

The gotpel chargeth us with piety towards God , 
and juſtice and charity to men, and temperance 
and chattity in reference to ourſelves. 

6. To accuſe; to wege; . 

Speaking thus to you, I am ſo far from charging 
you as guilty in this matter, that I can fincerely 
| ſay, I believe the exhortation wholly needleſs. 

Wakes Prepar ation for Death, 

7. To accuſe: it has with before the crime. 

And his angels he charged with folly. Fob. 
8. To challenge. 
The prieft ſhall charge her by an oath. Numbers, 
Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 

So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an anſwer as the pope. rata. 

9. To command; to enjoin. 

I may not ſuffer you to viſit them; 

The king hath ſtrictly ch the contrary. 

Why doſt thou turn thy face? I charge thee, 

anſwer 

To what I ſhall enquire. Dryden. 

I charge thee, ſtand, 
And tell thy name and buſineſs in the land. 
D. N 

10. To fall upon; to attack. 

With his prepared ſword he chas ges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. Shakeſpeare. 

I ne Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unite ; 

With fury charge us, and renew the fight, Dr yd. 

II. To burden ; to load. | 

Here's the ſmell of blood ſtill ; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. 
Oh! oh! oh! What a ſigh is there? the 
heart is ſorely charged. Shakeſpeare. 

When often urg'd, unwilling to be great, 
Your country calls you from your lov'd retreat, 
And ſends to ſenates, charg d with common care, 
Which none more {huns, and none can better bear. 

Dryden. 

Meat ſwallowed down for pleaſure and greedt- 
neſs, only charge; the ſtomach, or fumes into the 
brain. Temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, is 
the charging of children's memories with rules and 
precepts. Locke. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charged, 

On which the pleader much enlarged. Soz. 

12. 10 cover with ſomething ady entitious, 

It is pity the obeliſks in Rome had not been 
charged with ſeveral parts of the Egy ptian hifto- 
ries, inſtead of hieroglyphicks. Addiſon on Taly. 

To fix, as for fight. Obſolete. 

He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, and 
ca; ged and diſcharged his lance, 

Ainolless Hiiſtor, y of the Turks. 

14. To load a gun with powder and bullets, 

To CHARGE. v. n. To make an onſet. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he charges in 
iron, and ſeems to deſpiſe all ornament, but in- 
trinſick merit. Granville. 

CHARGE. 2. /. from the verb.] 

1. Care: cuſtody ; truſt to deſcend. 

A hord diviſion, when the harmlets ſheep 
Muſt leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. 

Fair + 1X. 

He enquired many things, as well concerning 
the princes which had the c--77e of the city, whe- 
ther they were in hope to defend the ſame. 

Knoll-s's Tiftory of the Turks, 

2. Precept; mandate; command. 
Saul might even lawfully have offered to God 
thoſe reſerved ſpoils, had not the Lord, in that 
particular caſe,. given eie charge to the con- 
H onkev, 
It is not for nothing, that St Paul giveth charge 


to beware of philoſophy ; that is to fay, ſuch | 


knowledge as men by natural reaſon attain unto. 
Hoster. 
One of the Turks laid down letters upon a 


ſtone, laying, that in them was contained that 


they had in ge. Rnolles. 
The leaders naving charge from you to ſtand, 


Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. Sbaleſ. | 


7illot ſon. 


Sh, the '{peare. | 


1 


| Led by a delicate and tender prince. 
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He, who requires 
From us no other ſervice than to keep 
This one, this eaſy charge, of all the trees 
In paradiſe, that bear 3 fruit 
So various, not to taſte that only tree 
Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. Mites, 

3- Commiſſion; truſt conferred ; office. 

If large poſſeſſions, pompous titles, honourable 
charges, and profitable commiſſions, could have 
made this proud man happy, there would have 
been nothing wanting. L' Eftranges 

Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 

True to his charge a loyal ſwain and kind. Pope. 

4. It had anciently ſometimes over before the 
thing committed to truſt. 


I gave my brother charge over Jeruſalem ; for 


he was @ faithful man, and feaced God above 
many. Nibemiub. 
5+. It has of before the ſubject of command or 
truſt. 
Haſt thou eaten of the tree, 
WFhereof 1 gave thee charge thou ſhould'ſt not 
eat ? Milton. 
6. It has upon before the perſon charged. 
He loves God with all his heart, that is, with 


| that degree of love, which is the higheſt point of 


our duty, and of God's charge upon us. 
Taylor”s Rule of Living Holy. 
Accuſation; imputation. 
We need not lay new matter to his charge: 
Beating your officers, curſing yourſelves. "Shake p. 
Theſe very men are continually reproaching 


| the clergy, and laying to their charg2 the pride, 


the avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, and ſuper- 
ſtition of popith times. Swift, 


8. The perſon or thing entruſted to the care or 


management of another. 


Why haſt thou, Satan, broke the bounds pre- | 


ſcrib'd 
To thy tranſgreſſions, and diſturb'd the charge 
Of others ? Milton's Paradiſe Lofes 
More had he ſaid, but, &arful of her ſtay, 
The ſtarry guar dian drove his cha! ge away, 
To ſome freſh paſture. Dryden. 
Our guardian angel ſaw them where my ſate 
Above the palace of our flumb'ring king 
He ſigh'd, abandoning his cherge to fate. 55 yden. 
This part ſhould be the governour's Principal 
care; that an habitual gracefulneſs and polite- 
neſs in all his carriage, may be ſettled in his charge, 
as much as may be, before he goes out of his 
hands. Locke. 
9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury; or bi- 
ſhop to his clergy. 
The biihop has recommended this author in 
his cherge to the clergy. Dryden. 
10. Expence ; colt. 
Being long ſince made weary with the huge 


| charge, which you have laid upon us, and with 


the ſtrong endurance of ſo many complaints. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
Their charge was aways born by the queen, 
and duly paid out of the exchequer. 
Bacon's vice to Filliers. 
Witneſs this army of ſuch maſs and ch ve, 
5 ake car 6. 
He liv'd as Kings retire, though more at 1. 
From publick buſineſs, yet of equal charge. Dry, 
II. It is, in later h commonly aſed in the 
plural, charges. 
A man ought warily to begin charge: „ which, 
once begun, v ill continue. Balcen's Kffayi 
Ne'er put yourſelf to charges, to complain 
Of wrong, w nich heretofore you did ſuſtain. Dryd. 
The Jaſt pope was at conſiderable charges, to 
raake a little kind of harbour in this place. . 
Addijon on Italy. 
12. Onſet. 
And giving a chav gs upon "their enemies, like 


lions, they flew eleven thouſand footmen, and 11X- 


teen hundred horſemen, and ou all the others to 
fight. 2. Aace. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferiou! to 
brave charges; as having leſs of fortune, more 0 


diſcipline, and as much of valour. 


Bacon 5 Var with Spain. 


13. The 
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$3. The ſignal to fall upon enemies, 
Our author ſeems to ſound a charge, and begins 


Kke the clangour of a trumpet. Dryden. 
14. The poſture of a weapon fitted for the at- 


tack or combat. 


Their neighing courſers, daring of the ſpur, 
Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

15. A load, or burden. 

Altes of great charges 

16. What any thing can hear. 

Take of aqua-fortis two ounces, of quick-ſilver 
two drachms, for that charge the aqua-fortis will 
bear, the diſſolution will not bear a flint as big as 
a nutmeg. - | Bacon. 

17. The quantity of powder and ball put into a 
gun. 

18. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a ſort of ointment, 
of the conſiſtence of a thick decoction, which is 
applied to the ſhoulder- ſplaits, inflammations, and 
ſprains of horſes. 5 6 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an 
ointment and a plaſter, or between a plaſter and 
Farrier's Dit. 


Shak-ſpearc, 


19. In heraldry. | 
The charge is that which is horn upon the co- 
Jour, except it be a coat divided only by partition. 
. 3 | Peacham. 
Cu RAR LE. adj. [ from charge. ] 
1. Expenfive ; coſtly. 
Divers bulwarks were demoliſhed upon the ſea- 
coaſts, in peace chargeable, and little ſerviceable in 
war. 
Neither did we eat any man's bread for nought, 
but wrought with labour and travel night and 
day, that we might not be char grate to any of you. 
| 2. Theſſ. 
There was another accident of the ſame nature 
on the Sicilian fide, much more pleaſant, but leſs 
chargeable ; for it coſt nothing but wit. Motlon. 
Conſidering the ch.urg-able methods of their edu- 
cation, their numerous iſſue, and ſmall income, it 


is next to a miracle, that no more of their chil- 


dren ſhould want. Atterbury. 

a. Imputable, as a debt or crime: with oz. 

Nothing can be a reatonable ground of deſpiſ- 
ing a man, but ſome fault or other chargrable upon 
him. Seuth, 

2. Subject to charge or accuſation; accufable : 
followed by with. 

Your papers would be chargeable with ſomething 
worſe than indelicacy ; they would be immoral. 

| Spectator. 
 Cnar'/cEaABLENESS. z. . [from cha-, grab la.] 
Expence; coſt; coſtlineſs. 

That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is 
not their cw rrabl-re/s, but their unſatisfactorineſs, 
though they thould fucceed. Boyle. 

CnARGEABL. adv. | from chargeable. Expen- 
ſively ; at great coſt. : 

He procured it not with his money, but by his 
wiſdom ; not cyarge..b/y bought by him, but libe- 
rally given by others by his means. cham. 

CARRY. adj. [charge and fall.] Expenſive; 
coſtly. Not in uſe. 

_ Here's the note | 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt carot, 
The fineneſs of the gold, the char g: ful faſhion. 
OS Sh. br ſpeare. 
CARGO ER. . ſ. from charge. ] A large diſh, 
All the tributes land and fea affords, 
Heap'd in great chargers, load our ſumptuous 
boards. 

This golden charger, fnatch'd from burning Troy, 
Anchiſes did in ſacrifice employ. Dryder's End. 

Ev'n, Lamb himſelf, at the moit ſolemn feaſt, 
Might have ſome chargers not exactly dreſs'd. 


7712. 
Nor dare they cloſe their eyes, 0 
Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which in often interrupted fleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues. Philips. 


CuARILv. adv. | from chary.] Warily; frugally. 
What paper do you take up fo ch. Shak:/prare 


Hayward, 


Denham. 


CHA 

Cnxuixess. 3. /. {from chury. ] Caution; nicety ; 
ſcrupulouſneſs. 

I will confent to act any villainy againſt him, 
that may not ſully the charireſs of our honeſty. 

| 8 Shakeſpeare. 

CHARIOT. ». /. fcar-rhod, Welch, a wheeled 
car; for it is known the Britons fought in ſuch : 
charriot, Fr. carretta, Ital.] 

1. A wheel carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate; a 
vehicle for men rather than wares. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall ſet thee on triumphant cvarzots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shake(prare. 
2. A car in which men of arms were anciently 
placed. 
He ſxims the liquid plains, 
High on his cha it, and with looſen'd reins, 
Majeſtick moves along. Drydin's us id. 

3. Alighter Kind of coach with only front ſeats. 

To CARtO T. v. a. | from the noun. | To con- 
vey in a Chariot. This word is rarely uſed. 

An angel all in flames aſcended 
As in a firy column chariating 
His godlike preſence. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

CHARIOTE'ER. n. f. | from charict.] He that 
drives the chariot. It is uſed only in ſpeaking 
of military chariots, and thoſe in the ancient pub- 
lick games. 

The gaſping char:vtecr beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden's Fables. 

The burning chariot, and the char ioteer, 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear. Addiſ. on Italy. 

Show us the youthful handſome chartoteer, 

Firm in his ſeat, and running his career. Prior. 

CHARIOT RACE. ſ. | from cher iet and race. ] A 
ſport anciently uſed, where chariots were driven 
for the prize, as now horſes run. 

There is a wonderful vigour and fpirit in the 
deſcription of the horſe and churiot race. — Addiſon. 

CHARITABLE. adj. | charitable, Fr. from charts. | 

1. Kind in giving alms ; liberal to the poor. 

He that hinders a charitable perſon from giving 
alms to a poor man, is tied to reſtitution, if he 
hindered him by fraud or violence. 

_ Taylor's Holy Living. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Reawe, 

How fhall we then wiſh, that it might be al- 
lowed us to live over our lives again, in order 
to fill every minute of them with charitable offices 
Atterowy. 

Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread 
The lab'rer bears: what his hard heart denies, 

His charitable vanity ſupplies, Pope, 

2. Kind in judging of others; diſpoſed to ten- 
derneſs; benevolent. | 

How had you been my friends elſe? Why have 
you that charitzae title from thouſands, did yu 
not chiefly belong to my heart ? 

| Shakcſpeare*s Tinen. 
Of a politick ſermon that had no divinity, the 
king ſaid to biſhop Andrews, Call you this a ſer- 
mon? The biſhop anſwered ; By a charitabl: con- 
ſtruction it may be a ſermon. Bacon, 

CHa/RITABLY. adv. | from charity. ] 

1. Kindly ; liberally : with inclination to help 
the poor. ; 

2. Benevolently ; without malignity. 

Nothing will more enable us to bear our croſs 
patiently, injuries char itablh, and the labour of re- 
ligion comfortably. T aylor. 

Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 
And charitzb!y let the dull be vain. Pope. 

CHARITY. ». /. Ccharite, Fr. charitas, Lat.] 

1. Tenderneſs; kindneſs ; love. 

By thee, 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were Known. 
| | Milton. 

2. Goodwill; benevolence ; diſpofition to think 
well of others. 

My errours, I hope, are only thoſe of char:!y to 
mankind, and ſuch as my own charity has cauſed 
me to commit, that of others may more eaſily ex- 
cuſe. Dryden. 


| 4. 
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CHA 


3. The theological virtue of univerſal love. 
Concerning -47:ty, the final object Whercof i 
that incomprebenuble beauty which ſhineth in 
he countenance of Chriſt, the Son of the ing 
God. ' Honkens 
Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity — 
— [Urge neither ch2ity nor ſhame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 
Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anſwerable, and faith ; 
Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 
By name to come cali'd charity, the ſoul 
Of all the reſt.“ Af: 't- 
Faith believes the revelations of God: hope ex- 
pects his promiſes ; charity loves his excellencies 


Shak: v. 


and mercies. Taylar. 
But laiting charity's more ample ſway, 

Nor hound by time, nor ſubject to decay, 

In happy triumph thall for ever e. Prior, 


Charity, or a love of God, which works by a 
love of our neighbour, is greater than faith or 
hope. Altterbury. 

4. Liberality to the poor. 

1 he heathen poet, in commending the charity of 
Dido to the Trojans, ſpoke lik a chrittian. Hyd. 

5. Alms; relief given tv the poor. 

We muſt: incline to the King; I will look for 
him, and privily relieve him; go you and main- 
tain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 
him perceived. Shak: care. 

The ant did well to reprove the graſshopper for 
her flothfulneſs ; but ſhe did ill then to refuſe her 
a charity in her diſtreſs. L' Ejirange. 
I never had the confidence to beg a charity. Dryd. 

To CHARK. v. 4. To burn to a black cinder, 
as wood is burned to make charcoal. 

Excets, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man 
on the head, or, with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong 
water thop, burns him down to the ground ; or if 
it flames not out, charks him to a coal. 

- Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 

* CHA\/RLATAN. . /. | charlatan, Fr. ciarlatanny 
Ital. from ciarlare, to chatter.] A quack; a moun- 
tebank ; an empirick. 

Saltimbanchoes, quackſalvers, and ch2r/atan;, de- 
ceive them in lower degrees. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
For charlatan; can do no good, 
Until they're mounted in a croud. Hudibras. 
iſh ; ignorant. 

A cowardly foldier, and a char/utanical doctor, 
are the principal ſubjects of comedy. Cauley. 

ChHa/RLATANRY. . /. [ from n.] Wheed- 
ling ; deceit ; cheating with fair words. 5 

CHAKLES'S-WAIN. z. . The northern conſtel- 
lation, called the Bear. 


Charl-s 5-wain, or Plauſtrum of Urſa major, ſeven. 
- Braun's Vulgar Errours. 
CARLO CE. z. ,. A weed growing among the 
corn with a yellow flower. It is a ſpecies of 
Mithridate muſtard. 
CHARM. n. ſ. | charme, Fr. carmen, Latin.] 


to have ſome occult cr unintelbigible power. 

I never knew a woman fo dye upon a man; 
ſurely I think you have charms, Not I, 7 aſſure 
thee ; ſetting the attraction of my good parts aſide, 
I have no other charms. Shakeſprares 

There have been uſed, either barbaruus words, 
of no ſenſe, left they hould diſturb the mag ina- 
tion, or words of ſimilitude, that may fecond and 
feed the imagination; and this was ever as well 
in heathen charms, as in charms of later times. 

. H acone: 

Alcyone he names amidſt his pray'rs, 

Names as a charm againſt the waves and wind, 


Anizus could, by magick charms, 
Recover ſtrength, whene'er he fell. 


and gain the affections; ſomething chat cal pleate 
irrefiſtidly. 

ell ſounding verſes are the charm we uſe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. Rec . 


Nor 


— 


CHARLATA'NICAL ad). [ from char lutun. JQuack- 


There are ſeven ſtars in Urſa minor, and in 


1. Words, or philtres, or charters, imagined ' 


Moſt in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden. 


Serif. 
2. Something of power to ſubdue oppoſition, - 
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Nor ever hope the queen of love | 
Will er thy fav'rite's charms improve. P,. iar. 

To fam'd Apelles, when young Amnon brought 
The darling idol of his captive heart; 

And the pleas'd nymph with kind attention ſat. 
To have her charms recorded by his art. Malin. 

But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 
Her blooming mountains and her funny ſhores, | 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny aig 2 her happy plains ? 

To CAR NL. O. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fortify with charms aganſt evil. 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts, 
I bear a charmed life, which mult not yield 
Ty: one of woman born. 

- To make powerful by charms. 
. To ſummon by incantation. 
Upon my knees 

I charm you by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one. 


Shakeſpeare. 


4. To ſubdue by ſome ſecret power; to amaze ; 
to overpower. 
I, in mine own woe charm' a, 
Could not find death, where I did heat him groan ; 
Nor feel him where he ſtruck. Shakeſpeare. 
Muſick the fierceſt grief can charm. Pope. 
5. To ſubdue the mind by pleaſure. 
Tis your graces | | 
That from my muteſt conſcience to my 8 
Charms this report out. Shak. peare. 
Amoret! my lovely foe, | 
Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie : 
Where the pow'r that charms us ſo, 
In thy ſoul, or in thy eye? Waller. 
Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway. Pope. 
Chloe thus the ſoul alarm'd, 
Aw'd without ſenſe, and without beauty charm'd. 
Pope. 
CHARMED. adj. Enchanted. 4 


Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his 


ſpirits for ever ſhould be enchanted. Sidney. 
Wie implore thy powerful hand, | 
To undo the charmed band 


Of true virgin here diſtreſſed. Milton. 


CH 4/KMER. ». g. | from charm. ] 
1. One that has the power of charms, or en- 
chantments. 
That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 
She was a char mer, aid could almoſt read 


The thoughts of people. _ Shakeſpeare. 
The paſſion you pretended, _ 
Was only to obtain; 
But when the charm is ended, : | 
The charmer you diſdiun. Dryden. 


2. . ord of endearment among lovers. 


Cu 'R MING, Parti. ip. adj, from char] Pleaſing ö 


in the higheſt degree. 
For ever all goodneſs will be charming, for ever 


all wickedaeſfs will be moſt odious. Spr att. 
O chung youth! in the firſt op'ning page, 
So many graces in ſo green an age. | Dryden. 


CHA'RMINGLY. 1 [ from charming. In ſuch 
a manner as to pleaſe exceedingly. 

She ſmiled very charmingly, and diſcovered as 
fine a ſet of tecth as ever eye beheld. Addiſon. 

Cn y'R2INGNESS. u. ſ. [from charming. ] The 
pow er of pleaſing. 

Cuy'rNEL. adj. . harnel, Fr.] Containing fleſh, 
or carcaſes. 

Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp 
Oft found in charnel vaults, and ſepulchres, 
Ling' ring and ſitting by a new-made grave. 

Milton 

CM aN RL-Uors k. a. ſ. [charnier, Fr. from 
cas, cuts, Lat. 

The place under churches where the bones of 
the dead are repoſited. 

If ch2rnel-hauſes and our graves muſt ſend 
Thoſe, that we bury, back ; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shakeſpeare. 


Add! on. 


Shakeſpeare. 


C HA 


coffin ſet by him. Taylor. 

CHART. . J. ſcharta, Lat.] A delineation or 
map of coaſts, for the uſe of ſailors. It is diſ- 
Un nec from a map, by. repreſenting only the 
CcOatrs 

The Portugueſe, when they had doubled the 
Cape of Good-Hope, found {ſkilful pilates, uſing 
aſtronomical inſtruments, geographical chars, and 
compatſes. 

CEN ER. 1. |. [charta, Latin.) 

1. A charter is a written evidence of things 
done between man and man. Charters are divided 
into charters of the king, and charters of private 
perſons. Chartcrs of the king are thoſe, whereby 
the King paſſeth any grant to any perſon or more, 
or to any body politick : as a chart of exemp- 
tion, that no man ſhall be empanneled on a jury; 
charter of pardon, whereby a man is forgiven a 
felony, or other offence. | Coawel. 

2. Any writing beſtowing privileges or rights. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your ch.»ter, and your city's freedom. Sh. 

It is not to be wondered, that the great charter 
whereby God beſtowed the whole earth upon. 


1 Adam, and confirmed it unto the ſons of Noah, 


being as brief in word as large in effect, hath 
bred much quarr el of interpretation. 
Ralcigh's Ffſays. 
Here was that charter ſeal'd, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power "lays down. Denham. 
She ſhakesthe rubbiſh from her mounting brow, 
And ſeems to have renew'd her charter's date, 
Which Heav'n will to the death of time allow. 


Dryden. 
God renewed this charter of man's ſovereignty 
over the creatures. South, 


3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 
I muſt have liberty, 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe ; for ſo fools have ; ; 
And they that are moſt gauled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh. Shakeſpeare. 
My mother, 8 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. Shabeſp. 
CHARTER-PARTY- u. /. | chartre partie, Fr. ] A 


paper relating to a contract, of which each party 


has a copy. 

Charter parties, or contracts, made even upon 
the high ſea, touching things that are not in their 
own nature maritime, belong not to the admiral's 
juriſdiction. 55 


with privileges by charter; privileged. 
When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a ch.»ter'd libertine, is ſtill, Shak-ſpeare, 


wary; frugal. 

Over his kindred he held a wary and hs y care, 

which bountifully was exprelied, when occaſion 

ſo required. Gare<v's Survey of Cornwall, 
The chari:ft maid is prodigal enough, 

If ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon. Shakes 

To CHASE. v. a. [chaffer, Fr.] 

1. To hunt. 

It ſhall be as the ch/-d roe. I' ſaiab. 

Mine enemies cheſed me ſore like a bird. ami n. 

2. To purſue as an enemy. | 

And Abimelech cha/cd him, and he fled before 

him. Fudgcs. 


3. To drive away. 
He that ch away his mother, is a ſon that 
cauſeth ſhame. Proverbs. 
4. To follow as a thing deſirable. 

5. To drive. 

Thus chaſ- 4 by their brother's endleſs malice, 
from prince to prince, and from place to place, 
they, for their ſafety, fled at laſt to the city of 
Biſennis. Knoll:s's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
When the following morn had chas'd away 
The flying ſtars, and light reſtor'd the day. Dry. 
To Chast Metals. See to EXCHASE. 

CHasE. u. /. [from the verb.] 

I. PR; as, the pleaſures of the 2 


When they were in thoſe charnel-hn1jes, every | 


one was placed in order, and a black pillar or 


Arbuthnot. | 
| or ſport. 


CHA'kTERED. adj. [from charter.] Inveſted | A 


CuA Rx. adj. [from care. | Careful cautious 3 


One of you ſhall chaſe a thouſand. Deuterenamy. 


CHA 

2, purſuit of any thing as game. 

Whilſt he was haſt'ning, in the ch, it | ans 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this ſeeming lady. Shak: ſpeare. 

There is no chaſe more pleaſant, methinks, 
than to drive a thought, by good conduct, from 
one end of the world to another, and never to 
loſe ſight of it till it fall into eternity. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
3. Fitneſs to be hunted, appropriation to ch. 1e 


Concerning the beaſts of chaſe, whereof the 
buck is the firſt, he is called the firſt year a fawn; 
Shakeſpeare. 

A maid I arn, and of thy virgin train; 

Oh! let me ſtill that ſpotleſs name retain, 

- Frequent the foreſts, thy chaſte will obey, 

And only make the beaſts of chaſe my prey. ; 

Di yelen. 
4. Purſuit of an enemy, or of ſomething noxi- 
ous. 

The admiral, with ſuch ſhips only as could ſud- 
denly be put in readineſs, made forth with them, 
and ſuch as came daily in, we ſet upon them, 
and gave them chaſe. Bacon. 

He ſallied out upon them ith certain troops of 
horſemen, with ſuch violence, that he overthrew 
them, and, — them in chaſe, did ſpeedy exes 
cution. Anoltes's Hiſtory. 

They ſeek that joy, which us'd to glow, 

Expanded on the hero's face; 

When the thick ſquadrons preſt the foe, 

And William led the glorious chaſe, Prior. 

Purſuit of ſomething as deſirable. 
et this mad chaſe of fame, by few purſu'd, 
Has drawn deſtruction on the multitude. 
Dryden's Jux cn. 

6. The game hunted. 

She, ſeeing the towering of her purſued ch, 
went circling about, riſing ſo with the leſs ſenſe 
of riſing, Sidncys 
Hold, Warwick ! ſeek thee out ſome other cha, 


For I myſelf muſt hunt this deer to death. Shakej/. 


Honour's the nobleſt chaſe ; purſue that game, 
And recompence the loſs of love with fame. 
Granville. 
7. Open ground ſtored with ſuch beaſts as are 
hunted. | 
A receptacle for deer and game, of a mide | 
nature between a foreſt and a park ; being com- 
monly leſs than a foreſt, and not endued with ſo 
many liberties; and yet of a larger compaſs, ar.d 
wr with greater diverſity .of game than a park. 
chaſe differs from a foreſt in this, becauſe it 
may be in the hands of a ſubject, which a foreſt, 
in its proper nature, cannot : and from a park, 
in that it is not incloſed, and hath not only a lar- 
ger compaſs, and more ſtore of game, but like- 
wiſe more keepers and overſeers. Comels 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the northſide of this pleaſant e. Sh. ef 
8. The CHASE of a gun, is the whole bore or 
length of a piece, taken withinſide. Cham" 1. 
' CHASE=GUN. u. /. [from chaſe and gun.] Guns 
in the forepart of the ſhip, fired upon thoſe that 
are purſued. 
Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear. 
And raking chaſe-guns through our ſtern oy ad, | 
ry. *. 


5 en enk. n. ſ. | from chafe] 


1. Hunter ; purſuer ; driver. 
| | Then began 
A ſtop 1 th' chaſer, a retire ; anon 
A rout, confuſion thick. 
0 faſt he flies, that his review ing eye 
Has loſt the chaſcr5, and his ear the cry. Deu aui. 
Stretch'd on the lawn, his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the chaſe , and at once the prey, 
Lo Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds i in the foreſt like a wounded hart Pape. 
An enchaſer. : 
S n. ſ. [yerua 4 
1. A breach uncloſed; a cleft ; a gap; an open- 


ing. 
In all that viſible corporeal world, we fee no 
chaſms or gaps. LIKE: 


The 


CHA 
The water of this orb communicates with that 
ef the ocean, by means of certain hiatuſes or 
chaſms paſling betwixt it and the bottom of the 
ocean. a Weaodward. 

The ground aduſt her riv'n mouth diſparts, 

Horrible chaſm profound. Philips, 
2. A place unfilled ; a vacuity. . 

Some lazy ages, loſt in eaſe, 

No action leave to buſy chronicles; 

Such, whoſe ſupine felicity but makes 

In ſtory chaſnis, in epochas miſtakes. Dryden, 

CHASSELAS. =. .. [Fr.] A fort of grape, 

CHASTE,. adj. | chaſte, Fr. caſtus, Lat. | 

1, Pure from all commerce of ſexes; as, a 
chaſte virgin. 

Diana chaſte, and Hebe fair. Prior. 
2. With reſpect to language; pure; uncorrupt; 
not mixed with barbarous phraſes. 

3. Free from obſcenity. Ns 
Among words which ſignify the ſame principal 
ideas, ſome arc clean and decent, others unclean ; 
ſome chaſte, others obſcene. Watts's Logick. 

4. True to the marriage bed. 

I. ove your children, be diſcreet, chaſte, keepers 
at home. Titus. 
CHASTE-TREE. u. ſ. [ Vite, Lat. | 
This tree will grow to be eight or ten feet 

high, and produce ſpikes of flowers at the extre- 

mity of every ſtrong ſhoot in autumn. Miller. 

To CHa'S TEN. v. 4. | chaſtiery Fr. caſtigo, Lat.] 
To correct; to puniſh.; to montify. | 

Chaſten thy fon while there is hone, and let not 
thy ſoul ſpare for his crying. 

1 follow thee,, ſafe guide! the path 


Thou lead'ſt-me ; and to the hand of Heav'n ſub- 


mit, 
However chaſ ning. 
Some feet the rod, 
And own, like us, the father's cha, ning hand. 
Rowe. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


From our loſt purſuit ſhe wills to hide 
Her cloſe decrees, and chaſten human pride. Prior. 
To CHASTVSE. v. a. | eaſiigo, Lat. anciently 
accented on the firſt ſyllable, now on the laft.] 
1. To punith ; to correct by puniſhment ; to 
aſtlict for faults. | 
My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my cou- 
3 | 
But I will cha/7ie this high-minded trumpet. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
I am glad to ſee the vanity or envy of the 
canting chymiſts thus diſcovered and chaſtiſed. Boyle. 
Seldom is the world affrighted or cha//i/-d with 
ſigns or prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, 
amines or plagues. Grew's Coſmologts Sacra. 
Like you, commiſſion'd to chaſtiſe and bleſs, 
He muſt. avenge the world, and give it peace. 
| Prior. 
2. To reduce to order, or, obedience ;. to re- 
preſs ; to reſtrain 3 to awe. 
Hie thee hither, | 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine, ear, 
And cha/ti/-, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. Shakeſpeare. 
Know, Sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's court, 
Nor once be chaftis'd with the ſober eye 


Of dull Octavia. Shakeſpeare. 
The gay ſocial ſenſs 
By decency cha/?:s'd. Thomſon. 


CaasSTVUSEMENT. . ſ. [chaſtiſement,. Fr.] Cor- 
rection; puniſhment ;- commonly, though not al- 
ways, uſed of domeſtick or parental puniſhment. 

Shall I ſo much diſhonour my fair ſtars, 

On equal terms to give him chaſ/i/ement.® Shakeſp. 


He held the chaſtiſemeat of one which moleſted 1 


the ſee of Rome, pleaſing to God. Ratcigh's Eſſays. 

For ſeven years what can a child be guilty of, 
but lying, or ill- natur'd tricks; the repeated com- 
miſſion of which ſhall bring him te the chaſtiſement 
of the rod. | Locke. 


He receives a fit of ſickneſs as the kind of | 
<< 1ſtiſcment and diſcipline of his heavenly Father, 


do wean his atfe&tions from the world— Bentley. 
Crna'sTITY. . f. [caſtitas,, Lat.] | 
Yo- ; 


1. Purity of the. body, | | s 


Proverbs. | 


CHA 

Who. can be bound by any ſolemn vow, 

To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity? Shakeſp. 
Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continence : ab- 
ſtinence is that of virgins or widows : continence 
of married perſons : chaſte marriages are honour- 
able and pleaſing to Gd. Taylor. 
_ Ev'n here where frozen chaſtity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pope. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity. 
There is not chaſtity enough in language, 


Without offence to utter them. ShLakeſ. Much Add. 


3- Freedom from bad mixture of any Kind ; 
purity of language, oppoſed to barbariſms. 
CHasT1SER. a. . | from chaſtiſe.] The perſon 
that chaſtiſes ; a punither ; a corrector. 
Cna'sTLY. adv. | from chaſe.] Without in- 
continence ; purely; without contamination. 
You ſhould not paſs here: no, though it were 
as virtuous to he as to live chaſtely. Shakeſpeare. 
Make firſt a ſong of joy and love, 
Which chaſtc/y flame in royal eyes. 
Succeſſion of long deſceat, 
Which chaſiely in the channels ran, 
And from our demi gods began. 


Watton. 


Dryden. 


purity. h 

To CHAT. v. n. [from caqurter, Fr. Sinner; 
perhaps from achat, purchaſe or cheapening, on 
account of the ꝓrate naxurally produced in a bar- 
gain; or. only, as it is moſt.- likely, contracted 
from chatter. | To prate; to talk idly; to prattle; 
to cackle; to chatter ;- to converſe at eafe. 

Thus chatten the people in their ſteads, 
Ylike as a monſter of many heads. 

Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes, 
Do uſe. you for my food, and chat with you, 
Your ſaucineſs will jeſt upon my love. Shakeſp. 

The ſhepherds. on the lawn, 

Sat ſimply chatting in a ruſtick row. Milton. 
With much good-will the motion was embrac'd, 
To chat a while on their adventures paſs'd. Dry. 
To CHAT. v. a. To talk of. Not in uſe, un- 
leſs ludicrouſly. 

All tongues ſpeakof him, and the bleared ſights 
Are ſpectacled.to fee him. Your prattling nurſe 
Into-a rapture lets her baby cry, 
While ſhe chars him. Shakeſpeare. 

Cuar. a. /. | from the verb.] Idle talk; prate; 
ſlight or negligent tattle. | 
£2 Lords that can prate 
As amply and unneceſſarilx, 

As this Gonzalo, I myſelf would make 

A chough of as deep chat. Shak: ſpeare. 

The time between before the fire they ſat, 
Ar ſhorten'd the delay by pleaſing chat, Dryden. 

The leaſt is good, far greater than the tickling 
of his palate with a glaſs of wine, or the idle 
chat of a ſoaking club. Locke, 

Snuff, or the fan, ſapplies each pauſe of chat, 
With ſinging, laughing, ogling,.and all that. Pope. 
CHAT. z. . The keys of trees are called chats; 
as, aſh chats. 


tritt under the dominion of a caſtle. 


importance, with their chate!lanies and dependen- 
cies. Dryden. 
CT TEL. x. f. [See CAT TIL r.] Any move- 
able poſſeſſion : a term now ſcarce uſed but in 
forms of law. : 
Nay, look not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor 
fret; = | 
I will be maſter of what is mine own; 
She is my goods, my. chattcls.. Shakeſpeare. 
Honour's a leaſe for lives to come, | 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant: tis a chattle 
Not to be forfeited in battle. Hudibras. 
| To CHA'TFER. . 1. [ caqueter, Fr.] 
1. To make a noiſe as a pie, or other unhar- 
monious bird. 
Nightingales ſeldom ſing, the pie ſtill g ee 
So doth the cuckow,, when the mavis ſings, 4 


There was a crow fat chattering upon tlie back 


| There was a note apace to chatter... Spenſer. 


Cux's TNESS. n. J. [from chaſte.] Chaſtity ;| 


Spenſer. 5 


CHa/TELLANY. . ſ. | chatelente, Fr.] The diſ- F 


Here are about twenty towns and forts of great 


CH,E 


of a ſheep; Well, ſirrah, ſays the ſheep, you 


durſt not have done this to a dog. L' kfironge. 
Your birds of knowledge, that in duſky air 
Chatter futurity. Dryden. 
2. To make a noiſe by collifion of the teeth. 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, ' 
With chart'ring teeth, and briſtling hair upright. 
Dryd:as 
Dip but your toes into cold water, 
Their correſpondent teeth will chatter. 
3. To talk idly or careleſly. 
Suffer no hour to paſs away in a lazy idleneſe, 
an impertinent chattering, or uſeleſs trifles. 
Weatts's Logick, 
Cusx'TTER. x. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Noiſe like that-of a pie or monkey. 
The mimick ape began his chatter, 
How evil tongues his life beſpatter. 
2. Idle prate. | 
Cua'/rTEKER. . . [from chatter. ] An idle 
talker ; a prattler. 
Cnr woop. u. /. Little fticks ; fuel. 
CHAa'vENDER. u. . [Cheveſn', Fr.] The chub ; 
a fiſh. 
Theſe are a choice bait for the chub, or chaven- 
der, or indeed any great fiſh. Wilts engl. r. 
CHAUMONTELLE. u. ſ. [Fr.] a ſort of pear. 
To CHAW. . a. [kawen, Germ.] To champ- 
between the teeth; to maſticate ; to chew. 
I home returning,  fraught-with foul deſpight, - 
And chawing vengeance all the way I went. 


Prior. 


pours Fairy Queen. 
They come to us, but us love draws; ' 
He ſwallows us, and never chars = 


He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Denne. 
Whether he found any uſe of chawing little 
ſponges, dipt in oil, in his mouth, when he was 
perfectly under water, and at a diſtance from his 
engine. Boy le. 
The man who laught but once to ſee an aſs 


Might laugh again, to ſee a jury chaw 

The-prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. . 

CA. n. ſ. | from the verb. | The chap; the 
upper or under part of the beaſt's mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy 


army. Exckhiel.- 
CuKwW¾oORO . . /. Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger's chaο e, | 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shakeſpeare. 


CHEAP. adj. | ceapan, Sax. Kopen, Dutch, to- 
buy. ] | 


ſmall price. x 
Where there are a great many ſellers to a feꝝũ 
buyers, there the thing to be ſold will be cheap. 
On the other ſide, raiſe up- a great many buyers 
for a few ſellers, and the ſame thing will imme 
diately turn. dear... | Locke. 
2. Of ſmall value; eaſy to be had; not re- 
ſpeed. 2 
The goodneſs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
beauty brief in goodnefs. Shakeſpearee 
Had I ſo laviſh of my preſence been, 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to yulgar company. Sb. 
He that is too much in any thing, ſo that be- 
giveth another occaſion of ſociety, maketh him 
ſelf cheap. Bacon. 
May your ſick fame ſtill languiſh till it die, 
And you grow cheap in every ſubject's eye. Dry.- 
he titles of diſtinction, which belong to us, 
are turned into terms of deriſion, and every way 
is taken, by profane men, towards rendering us 
ch:ap and. contemptible. Aiterbury. 
CHEAP. u. ſ. | cheping is an old word for market;”. 
whence af: Cheap/ide. | Market; purchaſe; 
bargain : as good cheap; [a bon marche, Fr.] 


The ſame wine which we pay ſo dear for now- 
a-days, in that good world was very good chen 
' . 8 . Sich 4 * 
Itis many a man's caſe to tire himſelf out with 
hunting after chat abroad, wifich' he carries abo t- 
him all the- While, and ma have ir- better. cheap 


— 
1 „ 


5 * 


at home 


LC &ftr.. *- % . 
Some 


. 


Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs,. 


chaws, and will bring thee forth and all thine 


I. To be had- at a low rate; purchaſed' for a 
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some few inſulting cowards, who love to va- 
pour good ha, may trample on thoſe who 
give leaft reſiſtance. Decay of Piety. 
To Cu] EN. v. a, [ceapan, Sax. to buy.] * 
1. To attempt to purchaſe ; to bid for any 
thing; to aſk the price of any commodity. 
Rich ſhe ſhall be, that's certain; wiſe, or I'll 
none; virtuous, or T'il never cheapen her. SHA. 
The firſt he cheapen:d was a Jupiter, which 
would have come at a very eaſy rate. L'Effrange. 
She ſlipt ſometimes to Mrs. Thody's, 
To chenpen tea. Prior, 
To Mops in crouds the daggled females fly, 
ogy to ch:aper goods, but nothing buy, &. Wwif?. 
To letien value. 
My hopes purſue a brighter diadem, 
Can any brighter than the Roman be ? 
I find my proffer” d love has cheapen'd me. Dry. 
CURAYLV. adv, [from Ps At a ſmall 
pr ice; at a low rate. 
By theſe I ſee 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Shak: . 
Blood, rapines, mailacres, were chep/y bought, 
So mi ghty recompence your beauty brought. Dry. 
Curlabx Ess. x. f, [from cheap.] Lowneſs of 


price. 


bring in commodities ; having for end chcapr-/5. 
Bacen, 

The diſcredit which is grown upon Ireland, 
has been the great diſcouragement to other nations 
to tranſplant themſelves hither, and prevailed far- 
ther than all the invitations which the chef 
and pleaty of the country has made them. Tempe. 

ChFraR, See CHEER. 

To CHEAT. v. a. for uncertain derivation ; 
probably from acheter, Fr. to purchaſe, alluding 
to the tricks uſed in making DAT SANS: See the 
noun. |. 

1. To defraud; to impoſe upon; to trick. It 
is uſed commonly of low cunning. 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honeſt 
man is ſure at Hrſt of being cheated ; and he re- 
Covers not his loſſes, but by learning to cha- 
others. Dryden. 

There are people who find that the moſt etfec- 
tual way to cht the people, is always to pretend 
to * cures. Tillo'ſn. 

It has « before the thing taken away by 
* | 
I that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 

C heated if feature by diſſembling nature, 

Deform'd, untfiniſh' d. Shak ſprare, 
7. [from the verb. Some think 


CHEAT... | 
abbreviated from ſe heat, becauſe many fraudulent 


meafures being taken by the lords of manours in 
procuring eſcheats, cheat the abridgment was 


br ought to convey a bad meaning.) 
A fraud; a trick; an impoſture. 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that 
will ever paſs, though ſo abuſed by ill men, that 
1 wonder the good do net grow aſhamed to uſe it. 

Temple, 
Emp'rick politicians ufe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 

yy, 

When TI conſider life, *tis all a cheat; 

Yet, fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit. 
Truſt on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow's falfer than the former day; 
Lyes worſe ; and while it fays, we ſhall be bleſt, 
With ſome new joys cuts off what we polſeſt. 

| Dryd:n, 

2. A perſon guilty of fraud. | 

Difimulation can be no further uſeful than it is 
concealed; for as much as no man will truſt a 
known chro. $5.4h, 

Like that notorious cheat, vaſt ſums J give, 
Only that you may keep me while I live. Dryden. 

Cut AT ER. 1. / [from ch:at. | One that prac- 


tiſes fraud. 


I will be ater to them both, and they ſhatl be 


[It i is here for eſeh: ater 
AR 2 "arc. 
They ſay this town is full of couzenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye 


Exchequers to me. 


Ancient ſtatutes incite merchant-ſtrangers to | 


check. 


tereſt. 


c HE 


Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like libertines of fin. Shakeſp. 

He is no ſwaggerer, hoſteſs ; a tame cheat 1 
faith Cheater call you him? I will bar no 
honeſt man my houſe, nor no cheater, Shake ſp. 

All ſorts of injurious perſons, the ſacrilegious, 
the detainers of tithes, cheaters of men's inherit- 


ances, falſe witneſſes and accuſers. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


To CHECK. v. a. [from the French, **checs, 55 


cheſs ; from hence we uſe at that game, the term 


checmate, When we ſtop our adverſary from carry- 


ing on his play any farther. ] 

. To repreſs; to curb. 

Reſerve thy ſtate ; with better pct check 
This hideous raſhneſs. 

Fames may be ſown and raiſed, they may be 
ſpread and multiplied, they may be checked and laid 
dead. : Bacon, 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 

Ailton. 

He who ſat at a table, richly and deliciouſiy fur- 
niſhed, but with a ſword hanging over his head by 
one ſingle thread or hair, ſurely lad enough to check 
his appetite. | South. 

2. To reprove; to chide. 

Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, 


Did ſpeak theſe words, now proy'd a prophecy. 


Shakeſpe are. 


His fault is much, and the good king his maſter 
Will check him for't. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To compare a bank note or other bill, with 


the correſpondent paper. 
4. To controul by a counter reckoning. 
To CHECK. v. u. 
1. To ſtop ; to make a ſtop : with at. 

With what wing the ſtanyel check; at it. Shag. 

He muſt obſerve their mood on whom he jelts, 

The quality of the perſons, and the time; 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shakeſpeare. 


The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its | 


power, either is diſabled for the future, or elſe 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after. 
| Locke. 

2. Toclzſh; to interfere. 
If love check with buſineſs, it troubleth men's 


fortunes. Baccs. 
3. To ſtrike with repreſſion. 
I'll avoid his preſence ; 
It chec&5 too ſtrong upon me. Dryden. 


| ww: a K. u. /. from the verb. 

. ſtop; rebuff; ſu Aden reſtraint. 
Rebellion in this land ſhall loſe his Way, 
Meeting the check of ſuch another day. Shakeſp. 
We ſee: alſo, that kings that have been fortunate 

conquerors in their firſt years, muſt have ſome 
check or arreſt in their fortunes. 
God hath of late years manifeſted himſelf in a 
very dreadful manner, as if it were on purpoſe to 
give a cc to this inſolent impiety. Till:tſon. 
It was this viceroy's zeal, which gave a remark- 
able he to the firſt progreſs of chriſtianity. 
Addiſon's Fr cebolder. 
God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
to give a che to that ſacrilege, which had been but 
too much winked at. Atterbi y. 
The grezt ſtruggle with Pons is in the firſt 


- Roger s. 


2. Reſtraint ; curd ; government; continued 


reſtraint. 


They who come to maintain their oven 1 breach 


of faith, the c-c& of their conſciences much break- 

eth their ſpirit. Hayward. 

The impetuoſity of the new officer's nature 

needed ſome reſtraint and c , for ſome time, to 
his immoderate pretences and appetite of power. 
CIirendin. 

Some free from rhyme or reaſon, rule or c, 

Break Priſcian's head, and Pegaſus's neck. 


3. A reproof; a ſlight, 
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Shakeſpeare. 


Bacnn's F avs. | 


Pope. 1 
While ſuch men are in truſt, who have no check. 
from within, nor any views but towards their in- 


Sr. 


| prieſts. 


F 


with like powers. 


CHE 

Oh ! this life 

Is noble than attending for a chect. 
I do know, the ſtate, 

However this may gall him with ſome check 
Cannot with ſafety caſt him, Sho aheſpear e. 
4. A diſlike; a ſudden diſguſt; ſomething that 

{tops the progreſs. 

Say I ſhould wed her, wants 'not my wiſe 


Shak: jp. 


ſubjets 
Take check, and think it ſtrange ? perhaps 
revolt 5 Dryden. 


5. In falconry, when a hawk forſakes her pro- 
per game to follow rooks, pies, or other birds that 
croſs her flight. | Chamber 3, 

A young woman 1s a hawk upon her wings ; 
and .if.the be handſome, ſhe 1 is the more ſubject to 
£0 out on check. | Sucęliu 2. 
When whiftled from the fiſt, 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 

And with her eagerneſs, the quary miſs' d, 
Str eight flies at check, and clips it down the wind, 
Dryden, 
6. The perſon checking ; the cauſe of reſtraint 3 ; 
a ſtop. 

He was unhappily too much uod as a check upon 
the lord Coventry. Clarendos. 

A. ſatyrical poet is the check of the laymenon bad 
Dryden: 3 Fabl: Jy Pre} ce. 

7. Any ſtop or interruption. 

1he letters have the natural production by ſe- 
veral checks or tops, or, as they are utually called, 
articulations of the breath or voice. 

Holder's Elements of Speech, 

8. The correfpondent cipher of a b: k-bill. 

9. A term uſed in the game of cheſs, when one 
Prey obliges the other either to move or guard his 

ing. 
10. Clerk of the Cyurck, in the king' s houſhold, 


has the check and controulment of the yeomen of 


the guard, and all the uſhers belonging to the royal 


| family. 


11. Clerk of the Cu Ek, in the king's navy at 
Plymouth, is alſo the name of an officer inveſted 
Chambers. 

To CHECKER. ] % a. [from bn. cheſs, Fr.] 

To CnE QUER. j To variegate or diverſify, in 
the manner of a cheſs-board, with alternate co- 
lours, or with darker and brighter parts. 


The grey-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frow ning | 


night, 


| Check'ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light. 


Shak: ſpeare. 


The green leaves quiver w ith the cooling wind, 


And make a checgier d ſhadow on the ground. 

a . Shak ſpeare. 
As the ſnake roll'd inthe flow'ry bank, 

With ſhining checter'd flough doth ſting a child, 


That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shake/p. 
The wealthy ſpring yet never bore 
That ſweet, nor dainty flower, 
That damaſk'd not the checker floor Pe 
Of Cyathia's ſummer bower. Diayton. 
Many a youth and many a maid, 
Milton. 


Dancing in the checker'd ſhade. 

In the cheſs-board, the uſe of each cheſs-man 
is determined only within that checquered piece of 
wood. Locke, 
In our prefent condition, which is a middle ſtate, 
our minds are, as it were, chegucred with truth and 
falſahood. Add. ſin. 

The ocean intermixing with the land, ſo as to 
checker it into earth and water. 


Wordevard's Natural TTiftor Yo | 


Here waving groves a checker'd ſcene Ab 


And Part admit, and a exclude the day. Pope. 


CHr'CKER., 1z. ſ. Work varied alter- 
Cur/cktEr-woRKk. f nately as to its colour or 


materials. 
Nets of checher=wv7rþ and wreaths of chun-w ork 


for the chapiters w hich were upon the top of the 
I A 25. : 


pillars. 5 
Cur 'CKMATE. „. if [echec et mat, Fr.] 1 he 


movement on the cheſs-board, that kills the opp0- 
ſite men, or hinders them from moving. 
Love they him called, that gave me the Heckmortes 


| But better might they have behote him hate. SF. 


Cnzex- 
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Gnt/cxnontL. v. ſ. [from check and roll] A|. 


roll or book, containing the names of ſuch as are 
attendants on, and in pay to great perſonages, as 
their houſhold ſervants, It is otherwiſe called the 
chequereroll. Copel, 

Hor daring to extend 4his law further than to 
the king's ſervants in hc, left it ſhould have 
been too harſh to the gentlemen of the kingdom. 

—— Bacon's Henry VII. 

CHEEK. ». ſ. [ceac, Saxon. ] 

1. The fide of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakeſpeare, 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 


1 


Like a rich jewel in an Æthiop's ear. Shakeſpeare. | 


I thall ſurvey and fpy 
Death in thy cheeks, and darkneſs in thy _— 
= Sea | Donne. 
Daughter of the roſe, whoſe cheeks unite A 
The diff ring titles of the red and white, 
Who heaven's alternate beauty well diſplay 
The bluſh of morning and the milky way. Dryden. 
28. A general name among mechanicks for al- 
moſt all thoſe pieces of their machines and inſtru- 
ments that are double, and perfectly alike. 
| | Chambers. 
Cur'rKBON E. . . [from cheek and bone.] 


I cut the tumour, and felt the ſlug: it lay part- 
Wiſ-man. 3 ; 


ly under the os jugale, or ch:e&bone. | 

Cur'Ex TooTH. . /. {from cheek and tooth.] 
The hinder-tooth or tuſk. 

He hath the checkteeth of a great lion. Foel. 

CHEER. . ſ. [chere, Fr. entertainment; cara, 
Sp. the countenance. It ſeems to have, in Eng- 
liſh, ſome relation to both theſe ſenſes. ] : 

1. Entertainment; proviſions ſerved at a feaſt. 


But though my cates be mean, take them in good | 


TR part; | 
Better checr you may haye, but not with better 
heart. | Shakeſpeare. 


lis will was never determined to any purſuit 
of good cheer, poignant ſauces, and delicious wines. 


2. Invitation to gaiety. „ 
You do not give the cheer; the feaſt is ſold 
That is not often vouched, while tis making 
Ts given with welcome. 
3. Gaiety; jollity. | 
I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. Air of the countenance. 
KRight faithful true he was in deed and word, 
But of his cheer did ſeem too ſolemn ſad, 
Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Spenſer. 
Which publick death, receiv'd with ſuch acheer, 
As not a ſigh, a look, a ſhrink bewrayͤs 
The leaſt felt touch of a degenerous fear, 
Gave life to envy, to his courage praiſe. Danicl. 
He ended; and his words their drooping cheer 
_ Enlighten'dy and their languiſh'd hope reviv'd. 
5 N Milton. 
: At length appear 3 5 
Her griſly brethren ſtretch'd upon the bier: 
Pale at the ſudden fight, ſhe-chang'd her cheer. 
| | Dryden. 
5. Perhaps temper of mind in general; for we 
read of heavy cheer. | | 
Then they were all of good cheer, and they alſo 
took ſome meat. | As. 
To CHEER. v. a. [from the pane? 
7. Toincite; to encourage; to inſpirit. 
He complained that he was betrayed: yet, for 
all that, was nothing diſcouraged, but cheered up 
the footmen. Rs N Alles. 
He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 
And yow'd revenge on her devoted head. 
=  Dryden's Fables. 
2. To comfort; to conſole. _ 
I died, ere I could lend thee aid; | 
But cheer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay*d. 
: | _ Shak-ſpearc. 
Diſpleas'd at what, not ſuffering, they had ſeen, 
They went to cher the faction of the green. 
| BEE SI 5 | Dryden. 
3. Tegladden.: or 


Locke. 


Shakeſpeare. 


forwardneſs of his foldiers, weighed up the four- 


My cheerful day is turn'd to cheerleſs night. 


CHE 


. 


Prepare the way, a god, a appears! | 
. 1 e M.ſſiah. 
The ſaered ſun, above the waters rais'd, 

Thro' heaven's eternal brazen portals blaz'd, | 
And wide o'er earth ditfus'd his cheering ray. Pope. 
To CHEER. v. u. To grow gay or gladſome. 

At fight of thee my gloomy ſoul cher; up; 
My hopes revive, and gladneſs dawas within me. 
| A. Philips. 
Cux'xRRER. n. (. [from To cheers] Gladner ; 
giver of gaiety. _ 
To thee alone be praiſe, | 
From whom our joy deſcends, | 
Thou chzerer of our days. Mois in. 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his 
raind, a checerer of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſadneſs, 
a calmer of unquiet thoughts. Walton's Angler. 
Saffron is the ſafeſt and moſt ſimple cordial, the 
greateſt reviver of the heart, and cþeerer of the 
ſpirits. Temple. 
Prime cheerer, light, 


Of all material beings firſt and beſt, F 


Thomſon's Summer. 
Cnr/erFuL., adj. [from cheer and full. 
I. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 
The cbeerful birds of ſundry kind 
Do chaunt ſweet muſick to delight his mind. 
: Fairy Queen. 
2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful! countenance ; 
but by ſorrow of the heart the ſpirit is broken. 
| Proverbs. 
CaL'tRFULLY, adv. [from cher fl.] Without 
dejection; with willingneſs ; with gaiety. 
Pluck up thy ſpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 
| Shak:ſprares 
To their known ſtations cheerfully they go. Dry. 
Doctrine is that which muſt prepare men for 
diſcipline; and men never go on fo cheerfully, as 
when they ſee where they go. Sxab. 
| May the man 
That chef y recounts the female's praiſe, 
Find equal love, and love's untainted fweets 
Enjoy with honvur. Philips. 
CHEg'ERFULNESS. n. .. [from cheerfull.] 
r. Freedom from dejection; alacrity. 
Barbaroſſa, uſing this exceeding che-rfulnefs and 


teen gallies he had ſunk. Ahe Hit. of the Turks. 

With what reſolution and che flug, with what 
courage and patience, did vaſt numbers of all ſorts 
of people, in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, encoun- 
ter all the rage and malice of the world, and em- 
brace torments and death? Tillotſon. 

2, Freedom from gloomineſs. | 

I marvelled to ſee her receive my command- 
ments with ſighs; and yet do them with cheer ful- 
neſs. | Sidney. 

Crz'trLESS, adj. [from cheer.) Without gaiety, | 
comfort, or gladneſs. 

For fince mine eye your joyous fight did miſs, 


Fairy Deen. 
On a bank, beſide a willow, 
Heav'n her cov'ring, earth her pillow, 


Sad Amynta ſigh'd alone, . 


From the cheerle/; dawn of morning d 
Till the dews of night returning. Dryden. 
Cur'xRLv. adj. [from cheer.] 

1. Gay; cheerful. | 

They are uſeful to mankind, in affording them 


convenient ſituations of houſes and villages, re- | 


flecting the benign and cheriſhing ſun-beams, and 
ſo rendering their habitations both more comforta- 
ble and more cheerly in winter. Ray on Creation. 
2. Not gloomy ; not dejected. 
CHE'EKLY. adv. [from cheer.) Cheerfully. 
Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome; 
Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. Dryd. Virg. 
In God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. Shake/p. 
Oft liſtening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouſe the fumb'ring morn. Milten. 
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Hark! a glad voice the lonely defert cheers 3.. | Cnr'eny, ach. [from cheer. ] Gay ; ſprightly 3 


having the power to make gay: a ludicrous Word. 
Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheory bowl; 
Eet cider new wath ſorrow from thy ſoul. 
: Gay's Paſiwate. 
CHEESE. n. /. [cafeuss Lat. cyre, Saxon. ] A 
Kind of food made by prefling the curd ef coagu- 
lated milk, and ſuffering the maſs to dry. 
I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, 
the Welchman with my cherſe, than my wife with 
herſelf. 3 Shakeſpeare. 
CuRE“s EAR R. . ſ. from cheeſe and cake.] A 
cake made of ſoft curds, ſugar and butter. 
Effeminate he ſat, and quiet; 
Strange product of a cheeſrcake diet. Prior. 
Where many a man at variance withhis wife. 
With ſoft'ning mead and checſecabe ends the trite. 
| King. 
CEA rMonceR. nf. {from cb. and merge 
One who deals in cheeſe. | THEY 
A true owl of London, 
That gives out he is undone, 
Being a checſemanger, 
By trufting. ö 
Cur' Rs RPR ESS. n. {. [from che- and pe. 
The preſs in which the curds are preſſed. 
The cleanly cheefepreſs the could never turn, 
Her auk ward fiſt did ne'er employ the churn. 
Cay Paſtor als. 
Cur'tstevar. . ſ. {from cheeſe and vat.] The 
wooden caſe in which the curds are confined when - 
they are preſſed into cheeſe. 
His ſenſe occaſions the careleſs ruftick to judge 
the ſun no bigger than a cheeſevat. Glanville, 
CHar/rsv. adj. [from cheeſe. ] Having the nature 


or form of cheeſe. 


Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophace- 
ous chalky matter, but not a cheeſy ſubſtance. 


Arbuthnoxt on Aliments. | 


Cae'Ly. . ſ. {ch:la, Lat.] The claw of a ſhell 


It happeneth often, I confeſs, that & lobſter 
hath the ch, or great claw, of one fide longer 
than the other. . 

Cur/Mis TRY. See CHYMIS TRY» 

CHr'gqUuerR. See CHECKER, | | 

To CHERISH. v. 4. [cherir, Fr.] To ſupport ' 
and forward with encouragement, help, and pro- 
tection; to ſhelter; to nurſe up. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth ch-ri/þ you and yours, God puniſh me 
With hate in thoſe where I expect moſt love. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


I would I were thy bird. 

: Sweet, ſo would I; 

But I ſhould kill thee with too much cheriſhing. 
| ; Shatdſpeare, 


What doth cheriſb weeds but gentle air? Shak: /p. 


Magiſtrates have always thought themſelves 
concerned to cheriſb religion, and to maintain in 


the minds of men the belief of a God and another 


life. Tilloſa.. 


But old god Saturn, which doth all devour, 
Doth cheriſh her, and ſtill augments her might. 
aVICS.- 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the up- 
braidings of his own conſcience; thoſe who act by 
errour, have its cheriſbings and encouragements ta 
animate them. - Decay of Picty: 
Cuar'sISHER. . . [from cberiſb.] An encou- 
rager; a ſupporter. SEES | 
One of their greateſt praiſes it is to be the main- 
tainers and cheriſbers of a regular devotion, a re- 
verend worſhip, a true and decent piety. Sprate. 
Cuar/R15HMENT. 1. . [from cheriſh.] Encou- 
ragement ; ſupport; comfort. It is now obſo- 
lete. 3 . 
The one lives, hex age's ornament, 
That with rich bounty and dear cheriſhment, 
Supports the praiſe of noble poefie. - 
Spenſer” s Tears of Muſes. 
CHF/RRY. . J. 


CHE/RRY=TREE. u. Leit, Fr. ceraſus, Lat.] 


The ſpecies are; 1. The common red or garden 
cherry. 2. Large Spaniſh cherry. 
ö Vol. 1. Ne. 8. M m 


3. The red 
heart 


Bes Nee. 


. Brown. 
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The, more covetous, would have a chain. Shakeſp. 


: Typ. 


Aint. 


CHE 
heart cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 5. The 
bleeding heart cherry. 6. The black heart cherry. 
7. The May cherry. 8. The black cherry, or ma- 
zard. 9. The archduke cherry. 10. The yellow 
Spanith cherry. Ir. The Flanders cluſter cherry. 
12. The carnation cherry. 13. The large black 
cherry. 14. The bird cherry. 15. The red bird 
or Corniſh cherry. 16. The largeſt double flow- 
ered cherry. 17. The double flowered cherry. 
18. The common wild cherry. 19. The wild 
northern Engliſh cherry, with late ripe fruit, 
20. The ſhock or perfumed cherry. 21. The 
cherrytree with ſtriped leaves. And many other 
ſorts of cherries; as the amber cherry, lukeward, 
corone, Gaſcoigne, and the morello, which is 
chiefly planted for preferving. 

This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the time 
of the Mithridatick victory, by Lucullus, in the 
year of Rome 680; and was brought into Britain 
about 120 years afterwards, which was Ann. Dum. 
55; and was ſoon after ſpread through moſt parts 
of Europe. Miller, 

Some aſk but a pin, a nut, a cherry ſtone ; but 


July I would have drawn in a jacket of light- 
yellow eating cherries, with his face and boſom ſun- 
burnt. Peacham. 

- A little ſpark of life, which, in its firſt appear- 
me, might be incloſed in the hollow of a cher 7 

e. Hale. 
Bo E'RRY. adj, [from the ſubſtantive. 1 — 
bling a cherry in colour. 
Shore's wife had a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a paſſing pleaſing tongue. Shakeſpeare, 
CHE'kRY-BAaY., See LAUREL. 
CHE/RKYCHEEKED. adj. | from cherry and cheek. ] 

Having ruddy cheeks. 

I warrant them cherrycheeR'd country girls. 

Congreve. 
ng “RRV IT. z. /. [from cherry and Ns 
child's play, in which they throw cherry > Hs 
into a ſmall hole. 

What! man, lis not for gravity to play at cher- 
, Shakeſpeare. 
CnxtrsSONE'SE. n. ſ. [XH %ͥ.] A peninſula ; 
a tract of land almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, but 


| Sd to the continent by a narrow neck or iſth- 


Mus. 
CHERT. 7. N [from quartz, Germ.] A kind of 


Flint is moſt commonly found in form of no- 
gules ; but 'tis ſometimes found in gy ſtratæ, 
when 'tts called chr! Il podꝛuard. 

CHE RUB. . /. [Y l. D259 It is 
fometimes written in the plural, improperly, che- 
rubims.] A celeſtial ſpirit, w hich, in the hierar- 
eh, is placed next in order to the ſeraphim. All 
the ſeveral deſcriptions which the ſcripture gives 
us of cherutin, differ from one another; as they 
are deſcribed in the ſhapes of men, eagles, oxen, 
lions, and in a compoſition of all theſe figures put 


--wozether. The hieroglyphical repreſentations in | 


the embroidery upon the curtains of the Taberna- 
ale, were called by Moſes, Exod. xxvi. I. uli 
ef cunning work. ; Calmct. 
| The roof o' th* chamber f 
With gold cherubims is fretted. Shakcſpeare. 
A Heav'n's cherulin hors'd, ; 
Upon the ſightleſs courſers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev ry eye, 
That tears ſhall drown the wind. Shakeſpeare. 
Some cherub finiſhes what you begun, 
And to A miracle improves a tune. Prior. 
Currv'sick. adj. from cherub.] * 
relating to the cherubim. | | | 
Thy words 
Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 
Divine inſtructor! I have heard, than when 
Cheravick longs by night from neigh” ring hills 
Acerint muſick fend. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
And on the eaſt fade of the garden ptace, 
Cieribick watch. Abies s Paradije Left. 
Car/rupix ad, [from cherub.] Angelical. 
This fell whore of thine, 


a human body. 


C HE 
Cut'aviL. 4. . [charophylun, Lat.] An um- 
ieren plant. b . ] Miller. 
To CHE RUP. v. #. [from cheer; perhaps from 


cheer up; corrupted to ch:rip.] To chirp ; ; to uſe a 
cheerful voice. 


| The birds 
Frame to thy ſong their cheerful ching; 
Or hold their peace for ſhame of thy ſweet lays. 


Spenſer. 
Cnx's Liv. . /. A ſmall vermin, that lies under 
ſtones or tiles. inner. 


CHESS. n. /. [echer, Fr.] A nice and abftruſe 
game, in which two ſets of men are moved i in op- 
poſition to each other. 

This game the Perſian magi did invent, 
The force of Eaſtern wiſdom to expreſs; 
From thence to buſy Europeans ſent, 
And ſtyl'd by modern Lombards penſive cheſs. 


Denham. 
So have II ſeen a king on cheſs, 
(His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs) 
Shifting about, grow leſs and leſs, 
With here and there a pawn. Dr 'yden. 


Cur'sS-APPLE. . ſ. A ſpecies of Wild Service. 
Cht's5-BOARD. n. /. [from cheſs and 69ard.] 
The board or table on which the game of cheſs is 


played. 
And cards are dealt, and ch:{5h9ards brought, 
To eaſe the pain of coward thought. Prior. 


Cnt'ss-MAN. n. /. [ from cheſs and man.] A pup- 
pet for cheſs. 

A company of cheſsmen, ſtanding on the ſame 
ſquares of the cheſsboard where we left them : 
we ſay, they are all in the ſame place, or unmov- 
ed. Locke. 

Cux'ss-VLAVER. #. /. en cheſs and player.] 
A gameſter at cheſs. 

Thus, like a ſkilful cheſ-player, he draws out 
his men, and makes his pawns of uſe to his greater 
perſons. Dryden. 

Cir/s50M. n. ſ. Mellow earth. 

The tender cheſm and mellow earth is the beſt, 
being mere mould, between the two extremes of 
clay and ſand : eſpecially if it be not loomy and 
binding. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
CHEST. ». /. [cyrr, Sax. cifta, Lat. 

I. A box of wood or other materials, in which 
things are laid up. 

He will ſeek there on my word : neither preſs, 
ch, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abſtract 
for the remembrance of ſuch places. Shakeſpeare. 

But more have been by avarice oppreſt, 

And heaps of money crowded in the ,. Dryden. 

2. ACHutsT of Drawers, A _ with move- 
able boxes or drawers. 

3- The trunk of the body, or cavity from the 
ſhoulders to the belly. 

Such as have round faces, or broad chefs, or 
ſhoulders, have ſeldom or never long necks. 

Bron. 

He deſcribes another by the largeneſs of his ch. fey | 
and breadth of his ſhoulders. Pope's Notes on the Iii. 

To CHEST. v. a. [from the noun. ] To repoſite 
in a cheſt; to hoard. 

CHES T-FOUNDERING. 7. /. A diſeaſe in horſes, 
It comes near to a pleuriſy, or peripneumony, in 
Farrier”s Didionary. 

Cux's TED, adj. [from cheſt.] Having a cheſt ; 
as, A ing, narrow-cheſted. | 

Crr's YER. See CasSTOR, 

Chnr/sTxUT. 

Care's TNUT-TREF., a, Lat. 

I. The tree hath katkins, which are placed at 
remote diſtances from the fruit, on the ſame tree. 


two or three nuts included in each huſk or cover- 
ing. This tree was formerly in greater plenty, |. 
as may be proved by the old buildings in London, 
which were, for the moſt part, of this timher ; 
which is equal in value to the beſt oak, and, for 
many purpoſes, far exceeds it, particularly for 
making veſſels for liquors ; it having a property, 
when once thoroughly ſeaſoned, to maintain its 
bulk conſtantly, and is not ſubject to ſhrink or 


* ah in her more deſtruction than thy ſword, 
Fer ali ker c lis look. Shaks/peare. - 


And cannot help the noble chewalier. 


I ”. . Ich iſtaigne, Fr. caſtes; | 


| The outer coat of the fruit is very rough, and has |. 


CHE 


2. The fruit of the cheſtnut tree. 
A woman's tongue, 
That gives not half ſo great a blow to th! car; 
As will a cb://nut in a farmer's fire. Shakeſpeare, 

October has a batket of ſervices, medlars and 

cheſtuuta, and fruits that ripen at the latter time. 
FPeacham on Hrn 

3. The name of a brown colour. 

His hair is of a good colour. 
An excellent colour: your chrſinut was ever 
the only colour, Shakeſpeare, 

Merab's long hair was gloſſy cheſnut brown. 


A ſpecies of plum. 
chevalier, Fr. A Knight; * 


Cnr's Tov. 1. /. 
CHEV ALVER. n. ſ. 
a gallant ſtrong man. 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid; 
And I am lowted by a traitor villain, 
Shak. 
CHEVA'UX de Friſe. u. ſ. [Fr. The fingular 
Cheval de Friſe is ſeldom uſed. The Friefland 
horſe, which is 2 piece of timber, larger or ſmall- 
er, and traverſed with wooden ſpikes, pointed 
with iron, five or ſix feet long; uſed in defending 
a paſſage, ſtopping a breach, or making a retrench- 
ment to ſtop the cavalry. It is alſo called a turn- 
Pike, or tourniquet. Chambers. 
CURVE. x. / 
ſame with chub. 


leather. Obſolete. 

A ſentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit! 
how quickly the wrong ſide may be turned out- 
ward, | Shakeſpeare, 

Which gifts the capacity 
Of your ſoft cheweril conſcience would receive, 
If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. Shakeſpeare, 

O, here's a wit of cheveril, that ſtretches from an 
inch narrow to an ell broad, Shakeſpeare. 

CHE'VISANCE. n. ſ. [cheviſances Fr.] Enter. 
priſe ; atchievement. A word now not in uſe. 

Fortune, the foe of famous ch viſance, 

Seldom, ſaid Guyon, yields to virtue aid. Spenſer. 

CHE'V KON. n. /. {French.] One of the ho- 
nourable ordinaries in heraldry. It repreſents 
two rafters of a houſe, ſet up as they ought to 
ſtand. Harris, 

To CHEW. v. a. [ceopyan, Sax. kauwen, Dutch. 


haps properly. 
1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate. 
If little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our eve, 
When capital crimes, chew'd, NOONE d, and di- 
geſted, | | 
Appear before us? Shakeſpeare 
Pacing through the foreſt, 
Chexwing the food of ſweet and bitter fancy. 
Shak:ſpeares 
This pious cheat, that never ſuck'd the blood, 


By chewing ſolid aliment is divided into ſmall 
parts: in a human body, there is no other inſtru- 
ment to perform this action but the teeth. By 
the action of cherwing, the ſpittle and mucus are 
ſqueezed from the glands, and mixed with the. 
aliment ; which action, if it be Jong continued, 
will turn the aliment into a ſort of chyle. 

| Arbuthnot on Altments. 

2. To meditate ; or ruminate in the thoughts. 

While the fierce monk does at his trial ſtand, 
He (bos revenge, abjuring his offence : 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 
He ſtabs his judge, to prove his innocence. Pyr. 

3. To taſte without ſwallowing. 

Heaven's in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew its name. Shakeſpeare. 
Some books are to be taſted, others to be ſwal- 


that is, ſome bouls are to be read only in parts; 


others to be read, but not curiouſly ; and ſome | 


ſwell, like other timber. Miller. } 


few to be read w bolly, with attention. Bacon. 
To Cuk w. v. u. To _— upon ; to — ye” 
* 


3 


Cowley, | 


[ch:weſne, Fr.] A river fiſh; the 
CUETVERIL. ». J. Lebeverau, Fr.] A kid; kid- 


It is very frequently pronounced chaw, and per- 


Nor ch:w'd the fleſh of lambs. Dr "yden's Fables. 
The vales | 

Deſcending gently, where the lowing By 

Chews verd'rous paſture. Philips. 


lowed, and ſome few to-be <herved and digeſted : | 


the chicanc of private caſes, but the affairs and in- 


mean arts of wrangle. | 


Ver noun. ] 


Practiſeth it. 


of the relation of dam and chic. Locke. 


Breat danger. | 
CurcKkL1Xc. 1. /. [from chick. ] A ſmall chicken. 


Name of a plant, 


CHI 

Y will with patience hear, and find a time 

Till then, my noble friend, ch-2v upon this. She. 

Inculcate the doctrine of diſobedience, and then 
leave the multitude to chew upon't. 

Old politicians ch on witdom paſt, 
And blunder on in buſineſs to the laſt. Pope. 

CHICA'NE. ». 1 | chicane, Fr. derived by Me- 
wage from the Spaniſh word chico, little.) 

1. The art of protracting a conteſt by petty ob- 
jection and artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not 


tercourſe of civilized nations, grounded upon the 
principles of reaſon. | Locke, 

His attorpies have bardly one trick left ; they 
are at an end of all their chicane, | 

Arbuthnet's Hiſtory of Jobu Bull, 

2. Artifice in general. This ſenſe is only in 

familiar language. 

_Unwilling then in arms to meet, 

He ſtrove to lengthen the campaign, | 
And ſave his forces by cl anc. Prior. 

To Curca'xE. v. 2. | chicaner, Fr.] To prolong 
a conteſt by tricks. | | 

CuHtca'NER. n. r Fr.] A petty ſo- 
pliiſter; a trifling diſputant; a wrangler. 

This is the way to diſtinguiſh the two moſt dif- 
ferent things I know, a logical chicaner from a 
man of reaſon. Locke, 

CrrcaxERY. x. ſ. [chicancrie, Fr.] Sophiſtry; 


His anger cauſed him to deſtroy the greateſt 
part of theſe reports; and only to preſerve ſuch 
as diſcovered moſt of the chicaxery and futility of 
the practice. Al butbnot. 

Cutenks. n. ſ. See CHICKPEAS, 

CurcyLtixngG VETCH. u. . | lathyrus, Lat.] In 
Germany they are cultivated, and eaten as peas, 
though neither ſo tender nor well taſted. Miller. 

CHICK. . / | cicSn, Sax. kiecken, Dutch. | 

CurCcKeN. x. 7 Chicken is, I helieve, the 
old plural of chick, though now uſed as a ſingu- 


I. The young of a bird, parucularly of a hen, 
or ſmall bird. | 
All my pretty ones! 
What, all my pretty chictens, and their dam, 
At one fell ſwoop ! Shakeſpeare. 
For when the ſhell is broke, out comes a chick. 
LY Davies. 
_ Whileit is a ch, and hath no ſpurs, nor can- 
not hurt, nor hath ſeen the motion, yet he readily 
Halte. 
Even ſince ſhe was a ſe'en-night old, they ſay, 
Was chaſte and humble to her dying day ; 
Nor ch:c& nor hen, was known to diſobey. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out of 
which the other was hatched, I have a clear idea 


On rainy days alone I dine, 
Upon a chick and pint of wine: 
On rainy days I dine alone, 
And pick my chick» to the bone. 
2. A word of tenderneſs. 
| My Ariel, chick, 
This is thy charge. 

3. A term for a young girl. 
Then, Chloe, ſtill go on to prate 
Of thirty-ſix and thirty-eight ; | 
Purſue your trade of ſcandal-picking, 8 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 
CHl'ckEXNHEARTED, adj. [rom chicken and 

heart.] Cowardly ; timorous ; fearful. 
Now we ſet up' for tiking in the pit, 
Where 'tis agreed by bullies, chick: nhearted, 
To fright the ladies firſt and, then be parted. 
| DP:l;gue to Spaniſh Friar. 
Te CrYcKExPox, n. . An exanthematous 
diſtemper, ſo called from its being of no very 


Swi to 


Shakeſpeare, 


CurckPras. u. .. [from chick and pea.] A kind 
of degenerate pea, Miller. 


d / 0 : : * N 3 > * * 
Cu“GCKWEEKD. „. * Lfrom cbiet and weed. j The 


L' Eſtrange, | 


termination; but, I think, improperly : the com- 


CHI 
_ | 
Green mint, or chickweed, are of good ufe, in 


all the hard ſwellings of the breaſt, occaſioned by 
milk, Wiſeman. 


or chidd:n. [cid an, Sax. ] | 
1. To reprove; to check; to correct with 
words: applied to perſons. _ : 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth. 
2 Shakeſpeare. 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Shake/. 
Thoſe, that do teach your b:.bes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks ; 
He might have chid me ſo: for, in good faith, 


I am a child to chiding. Shak-ſpeare. 
| Scylla wept, 5 7 
And chid her barking waves into attention. 


Milton. 
Above the waves as Neptune ſhew'd his face, 
To chide the winds, and ſave the Trojan race. 
x Maller. 
. You loook as if yon ſtern philoſopher 
Had juſt now chid you. Addiſon. 
If any woman of hetter faſhion in the pariſh 


happened to be abſent from church, they were | ſh 


ſure of a viſit from him, to chide and to dine with 


her. Swift, 
2. To drive with reproof. 
Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To blame; to reproach ; applied to things. 
yy murmur'd through the leaves your long 
clays 

And fountains o'er the pebbles, chid your ſtay. 

Dryden. 

I chid the folly of my thoughtleſs haſte; - 

For, the work perfected, the joy was paſt. Prior. 
To CHIDE. v. n. = 
1. To clamour ; to ſcold. 

What had he to do to chide at me ? Shakeſpeare. 
Next morn, betimes, the bride was maſhing : 

The mother ſcream'd, the father chid, 

Where can this idle wench be hid ? Swift. 
2. To quarrel with. _ 
The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 

And he does chide with you. _Shakeſpeate. 
3. To make a noiſe. 

| My duty, | 

As doth a rock againſt the cbiding flood 

Should the approach of this wild river break, 

And ſtand unſhaken yours. Shakeſpeare. 
CID ER. u. /. {from chid:.] A rebuker; a re- 

prover. | 
Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, I pray.— 

I love no chiders, fir. | Shakeſpearc. 
CHIEF. adj. | chef, Fr.] 

1. Principal; moſt eminent; ahove the reſt in 
any reſpect. 5D 
Theſe were the chief of the officers that were 
over Solomon's works. 1 Aings, 
The hand of the princes and rulers bath been 
chief in this treſpaſs. Esæra. 

Tour country, chief in arms, abroad defend; 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pope. 

2. Eminent; extraordinary. | 

A froward man ſoweth ſtrife, and a whiſperer 
ſeparateth chief friends. Proverbs. 

3. Capital; of the firſt order; that to which 


PR 


] other parts are inferior, or ſubordinate. 


I came to have a good general view of the 


| apoſtle's main purpoſe in writing the epiſtle, and 


the chief branches of lis diſcourſe wherein he pro- 
ſecuted it. 3 Locke. 
4 It is uſed by ſome writers with a ſuperlative 
parative chiefer is never found. + 
We beſeech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chi feſt courtier, couſin, and our ſon. Shakeſp. 
| |. Doeg an Edomite, the chief of the herdmen. 
| I Samuel. 
He ſometimes denied admiſſion to the chie⁴ of- 
ficers of the army. | Clarendon, 
CHIEF. z. /. (from the adjective. 
1. A military commander ; 4 leader of armies; 


* captain. 52.8 


To CHIDE. v. a. peter. chid or chode, part. chid | 


CHI 
| Ts pain to them 
Left pain, leſs to be fled ? or thou than they 
Leſs hardy to enure ? courageous chief / 
The firſt in flight from pain. Mili. Par. Loft. 
After or before were never known ; 
Such chiefs; as each an army ſeem'd alone. 


A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; : 
An honeſt's man's the nobleſt work of 5 a 
A prudent chi not always muſt diſplay 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array ; 
But with th' occaſion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to _ 
LACK 
2. In Cnikr, in law. In capite, by capital ſer- 
vice. | 
All ſums demandable, either for licence of ati- 
enation to be made of lands holden in chi, or for 
the pardon of any ſuch alienation already made 


the hanaper. Bacon. 
I ſhall be proud to hold my dependance on you 

in chief, as I do part of my ſmall fortune in Wilt. 
ir 


e. Dryden. 
3- In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify ſomewhat like 
atchieyement ; a mark of diſtinction. | 

Where be the noſegays that ſhe dight for thee ? 
The coloured 6haplets wrought with a chi, 

The knottiſh ruſh-rings, and gilt roſemary. Spenſ. 

4. In heraldry. 

The chief is fo called of the French word che, 
the head or upper part: this pofſeſſes the upper 
third part of the eſcutcheon. Peacham on Drawing. 

CarEFDboM. . . [from chief. ] Sovereignty. 
Not in uſe. | 
Zephyrus being in love with Chloris, and co- 


dom and ſovereignty of all lowers and green herbs. 
|  Spenſ. Kal. GH. 
CaverLess. adj. [from chief. ] Wanting a head; 
being without a leader. ; 
And chiefleſs armies doz'd out the campaign, 
And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. Pope, 


eminently ; more than common. 

Any man who will conſider. the nature of an 
pie poem, what action it deſcribes, and what 
perſons they are chigfiy whom it informs, will 
find it a work full of difficulty. Dryden. 


and eſtates of the diſſenters ch:e/iy lay. f 
Cartrarx A. ſ. [from chief. ] A ſmall rent paid 
to the lord Paramount. 


to yield her majeſty reaſonable ie, and alſo 
give a competent maintenance unto the garriſons. 
| Spenſer” s Ireland. 
Would the reſerved rent at this day be any more 
than a ſmall chiefrie ? | 
Curer TAN. n. ſ. [from chief, captain. ] 
I. A leader; a commander. 83 
That forc'd their c iſtain, for his ſafety's ſakeg 
(Their chieftain Humber named was aright) ._ . 
Unto the mighty ſtream him to betake, _ 
Where he an end of battle and of life did make. 


2. The head of a clan. | 
It broke, and abſolutely ſubdued all the lords 
and chi-ftams of the Iriſhry. Davies on Ireland. 
Curx'VvAxck. 2115 [probably from acbevance, 
Fr. purchaſe.] Traffick, 
ed; as diſcount. Now obſolete. 


tard uſe of money; and againſt unlawful chievances 
and exchanges, which is baſtard uſury. Bacon. 


or has written it wrong to ſerve a purpoſe. ] Sores 
made by troſt. | 
1 remembered the cure of childblaine when 1 
was a boy (which may be called the children's 
gout), by burning at the fire. Temple. 
CHILD. ». /. in the plural CyiLbaey, ¶eild;, 
Saxon. | 


veting her to wife, gave her for a dowry the chi. 


Swift. 


in which money is extort- 


CatLuLNIix. u. . | from chill, cold, and blain; | 
ſo that Temple ſeems miſtaken in his etymology, 


D. 


without licence, have been ſtayed in the way to 


CartrLyY. adv, [from chief. ] Principally; 


Thoſe parts of the kingdom, where the number 
Swift. 


* 


They ſhall be well able to we upon thoſe lands, 
ufr 


Fairy Queens | 


There were good laws againſt ufury, the baſ- 


| 1. An infant, or very young perſons : 
| M m2 ln 


"1 


— — 


A long increaſe of chi/dron's children told. 


and his lot is among the ſaints ! 


CHI 


Tn age, to wiſh for youth is full as vain, 

"As for a youth to turn a child again. Denham, 

We ſhould no more be Kinder to ons c<i/d than 
to another, than we are tender of one eye more 
than of the other, L' Eftrange, 

Fhe young lad mnſt not be ventured abroad at 
eight or ten, for fear of what may happen to the 
tender c though he then runs ten times leſs 
riſque than at ſixteen. - Locke. 

The ftroke of death is e children endure 
it, and the greateſt cowards find it no pain. V. 

2. One in the line of filation, oppoſed to the 
parent. 

- Where children have been expoſed, or taken 
away young, and afterwards have approached to 
their parents preſence, the parents, thougli they 
have not known them, have had a ſecret ſov, or 
ether alteration thereupon, 

I ſhall fee 
The * mged vengeance overtake ſuch chien. 


Shak peare. | 


So unexhauſted her perfections were, 
"That for more cid, ſhe had more to ſpare. 
Dryden. 
He in a fruitful wife's embraces old, 
Add, [one 
3. The deſcendants of a man, how remote ſo- 
ever, are called children; as the children of Edom, 
the ilhen of Iſracl. 
4- In the language of ſcripture, 


One weak in knowledge. Tfatah. 1 Cor. 
uch as are young in grace. I John. 
Such as are humble and docile. Mat. hen. 


The children of light, the children of darkneſs; 
who follow light, why remain in darkneſs. 

The ele, the bleſſed, are alfo called the 
childlren of God. | 

How is he numhered among the ch:/dren of God, 
WW. eben, 
In the New Teſtament, believers are common- 


Iy called chiklren of God. 


Ye are all the c>i/dren of God, by faith i in Jeſus 
Chriſt. Gal. iii. 26. aliat. 
5. A girl chilg. Not in uſe. 

Mercy on's, a bearne, a very pretty bearne 
A boy, or child, I wonder Shakeſpeare, 
6. Any thing, the product or effect of another. 

Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
cνðP, integrity, hath from my ſoul 

Wip'd the black ſcruples. Shakeſpear. 
7. Jo be dib CHI Dp. To be pregnant. 

If it muſt ſtand ſtill, let wives with c 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 
Left that their hopes prodigiouſly be croſt. 

Shak: ſpear Cs 
7 Cup. v. n. | from the noun.] To bring 
children. 
The ſpring, the nher, 
The cbilding autumn, angry winter change 
Their wonted liveries. Shake ſpeare. 
As to chi/ding women, young vigorous people, 
after irregularities of diet, in ſach it begins with 
Kxmorrhages. Artuthnot. 
CurLDzEarNxs, participial ſubſtantive. [from 
1 and bear. ] The act of bearing children. 
To thee, 
* Pains onlyin did ening were toretold, 
And, in bringing for th, ſoon recompens'd with 
joy, 
Fruit of thy womb. 
The timorous and irreſolute Sylvia has demurred 
till ſhe is paſt childhta- ing. Aud jor. 
CuLIEED. n / from child and Bed.] The 
ſtate of a woman bringing a child, or being in 
hour. 
The funerals of prince Arthur, and of queen 
Elizabeth, who died in c:/dicd in the Tower. 
Bacon 
Pure, as when waſh'd from ſpot of chfibe ſtain. 
Paradiſc Re gained. 
Yet theſe, tho poor, the pain of childbed bear. 
Drydin. 
Let no one be actually married, till ſne hath the 
ehildb:d pillows. Speezator. 
Women in childbed are in the caſe of perſons 
wounded. Arbuthnat en Dice. 


Bacon''s Nat. Hifi. 


Mitton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


| 


the mariner. 


lj "ning and almoſt childiſh: 


eur 


Cale e a. /. [from chili and birth. ] Tra- 
vail; labour; the time of bringing forth; the act 


of bringing forth. 


The mother of Pyrocles, after her childbir pe — 
z . 
A kernel void of any taſte, but not ſo of virtue, 

eſpecially for women travailing in childbirth. 
Carew's Survey. 
In the whole ſex of women, God hath decreed 
the ſharpeſt pains of chillbirth; to ſhew, that there 

15 no ſtate exempt from ſorrow. 
Taylr”s Holy Living. 
He to his wife, before the time aſſign'd 


For chi/dbirth came, thus bluntly ſpoke his mind. 


Ds -yden, 


| Carine. adj. from child.} Furniſhed with 


a child. 

How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 

When that which makes me bend, makes the 

king bow; 

He child-d as I father'd | 

CuirLDERMAS DAY. fre child and maſs. 

The day of the week throughout the year, an- 
ſwering to the day on which the feaſt of the holy 
Innocents js ſolemnized, which weak and fuper- 
ſtitions perſons think an unlucky day. 

To talk of hares, or ſuch uncouth things, proves 
as ominous to the fiſherman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when chiidermas dy fell, doth to 
Carew. 

Cnr1ri.ynooD. u. ſ. [from child, cildhad, Sax. ] 

1. The ſtate of children; or, the time in which 
we are children : it includes infancy, but is con- 
tinued to puberty, 

Now I have ſtain'd the ch:/4h-9d of our joy 

With blood remoy'd but little from our own, 

Shakeſpeare. 


- The ſons of lords and gentlemen ſhould be 


trained up iu learning from their chi/dbords. 


S ponſer on Ireland. 


Seldom 1 el ceas'd to eye 
Thy infancy, thy chiluboud, and thy youth. Milton. 
The ſame authority that the actions of a man 
have with us in our chi , the ſame, in every 
pericd of life, has the practice of all whom we re- 
md; as our ſuperiors. Rogers. 
The time of life between infancy and pu- 
bac | 
Infancy and ch abo demand thin, copious, 
nur! ming aliment. Arbutinot on Aliments. 
. The properties of a child. | 
Their love in early infancy began, 


And roſe as ch:iltbg-d ripen'd into man. Dryden. 


CnYin015H, adj. [from chi/d.] 

1. Having the qualities of a child; trifling 
ignorant; ſimple. 

Learning hath its infancy, hen it is but begin- 
then its youth, when it is 
aan, jant and juvenile. Buccn's Lay. 

Becoming only children; trifling; puerlle. 

Mus fidorus being elder by three or four years, 
there was taken away the occaſion of childiſh con- 
tentions. Sidney. 

The lion's whelps me ſaw how he did bear, 

And lull in FUSS arms v. ithouten childiſh 2 

Spenſer. 
When I was yet a child, no child, 5 play 

To me was pleaſing ; all my mind was'ſet 

Serious to learn and know. Paradife Ri gained. 

The fathers looked on the worſhip of 1 images as 
the moſt filly and chi {dy thing in the w orld. 

Stilling fleet. 

One that hath newly tearn'd to Pug and go, 

Loves childi/h plays. Roſcommon. 


hey have ſpoiled the walls with childiſh ſen- | 


tences, that conſiſt often in a jingle cf words. 
Addiſon on Italy. 

By converſation the ehi/4i/5 humours of their 

younger days might be worn out. 
Ar buthiot”s Hiftory of John Bull. 

Cn nts ade. | from childiſt.] In a child- 
iſh trifling way; like a child. 

Together with his fame their infamy was 
ſpread, who: had ſo raſhly and childi/bly ejected 
him. Hooker. 


Some men are of excellent judgment in their 


Shakeſpeare. | 


her that hath more than motherly care. 


Cnr 


own profeſſions, but child unſkilful in 

[own beſides. - 55 Ha At | 
CnruLDIiSHNESS, 4 [. from childiſh.] 

1. Puerility; triflingnelſs. 

The actions of chil/di/Þn: 115 and unfaſhionable 
carriage, time and age will of itfelf be ſure to 
reform. Locke. 

Nothing in the world could give a truer idea f 
the ſuperſtition, credulity, and chi/di/>neſs of the 
Roman catholick religion. Add: 22 on _ 


2. Harmleſſneſs. 

Speak thou; boy ; 

Perhaps thy childiſtneſs will move him more 

Than can our reaſons. Shakeſpeare. 

CarLDLEsS. ad}, [from child.} Without chil- 
dren ; without offspring. 

As thy ſword hath made women childleſs, ſo 
ſhall thy mother be chile among women. | 

T1 Samuel, 

A man ſhall ſee the nobleſt works and founda- 
tions have proceeded from chi/d/;fs men; which 
have ſought to expreſs the images of their minds, 
where thoſe of their bodies have failed : ſo the 
care of poſterity is moſt in them that have no poſ- 
terity. Bacon's Eſſays. 
| __ Childl;fs thou art, childleſs remain: ſo death 
Shall be deceiv'd his glut. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| She can give the reaſon why one died chi. 
Spectator " . 

Cur/LDLIKE. adj. [from child and like. ] Be- 
coming or befeeming a child. | 

Who can owe no leſs than chili obedience to 
Hooker. 

I thought the remnant of mine age 

Should have been cheriſh'd by her chi/dlike duty. 

Shakeſpeare, 
cu iA. n. * [from Mag. A thou and; 
a collection or ſum containing a thoufand. 

We make cycles and periods of years; as de- 
cads, centuries, cbiliadi, for the uſe of computation | 
in hiſtory. Holder. 

Cn1LiatDRON. 1. ſ. [from N. A figure 
of a thouſand ſides. 

In a man, who ſpeaks of a chiliardron, or a body 
of a thouſand ſides, the idea of the figure may be 
very confuſed, though that of the number be very 
diſtinct. Lo Ke. 

Cr1i1racTIVE. adj. [from chilk.] That which 
makes chile. 

Whether this be not effected by ſome way of 
corroſion, rather than any proper digeſtion, i- 
faftive mutation, or alimental converſion. | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

CriLira'cTory. adj. {from chile,] That which 
has the quality of making chile. 

We ſhould rather rely upon a ch ifa/tory men- 
ſtruum, or digeſtive preparation drawn from ſpe- 
cies ar individuals, whoſe ſtomachs peculiarly diſ- 
ſolve lapideous bodies. Brown. 

CHrL1e1ca'TION. 1. J. [from chilz.] The act 
of making chile. 

Nor will we affirm that iron is indigeſted in the 
ſtomach of the Oſtriche; but we ſuſpect this ef- 
fect to proceed not from any liquid reduction, or 
tendence to cy/ification, by the power of natural 
heat. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CHILL. adj. [cele, Son! 
1, Cold; that which is cold to the touch. 
And all my plants I fave from nightly ill, 
Of noiſome winds, and blaſting vapours chill. 
Milton. 
2. Cold; having the ſenſation of cold; ſhiver- 


ing with cold. 
My heart, and my chill veins, freeze with deſ- 
pair. Rowe. 


z. Dull; not warm; not forward : a5, A * 


reception. 
4. Depreſſed; dejected; diſcour ed, 


= 


 CHILL. .. {from the "adjeQtive. Chilneſs ; 
cold. 

J very well know one to have a ſort of chill 
about his præcordia and head. 


Derham's Phyfi co-Theologye 
T-CnilL. v. 4. from the aljectire. 
1. T's. make cold. 


. 


Age 


1 — * . 
n 


80 run my ſinews, or ſo ch:!d my veins, 


- And vex the wWerld with oppolite extremes. 


.of warmth. 


cbirme, or churms, an old word for the ſound of 
many voices, or inſtruments making a noiſe to- | 


other correlative terms, do belong one to another; 


Hf 
ae EOTEP Age bas not yet 


But conſcious virtue in my breaſt remuns. Prydin. 
Heat burns his riſe, froſt chi his ſetting beams, 


Creech. 


Each changing ſeaſon does its poifon bring ; 
Rheums chill wo winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. 
Pro, 

| Now no more the drum 

Provokes to arms; or trumpet's clangor ſhrill 
Atfrights the. wives, or chilli the virgin's blood. 


Philips, 


2. To depreſs ; to deject; to diſcourage. 

Every thought on God chilli the gaiety of his 
Fpirits, and awakens — which he cannot 
bear, Rogers, 

3. To blaſt with cold, | 

The fruits periſh on the ground, 

Or ſoon decay, by ſnows immod' rate chili d 

By winds are Wm or by lightaing Kill d. 

Blackmore, 

CurLLiNESS. v. ſ. [from chilly.] A ſenſation 
of ſhivering cold. 

If the patient ſurvives three days, the acuteneſs 
of the pain abates, and a chillineſs or ſhivering affects 
the body. Arbuthnot. 

CuarLLy, adj. [from chill.] Somewhat cold. 

A chilly ſweat bedews 

My ſhudd' ring limbs. Philips. 

_ Curivxess, 1. J. [from chill] Coldneſs; want 


If you come out of the ſan ſuddenly into a 
made, there followeth a dk or ſhivering in all 


the body, Bacon. | 
| fanciful ; 


This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 
A gen'rous chin ſeizes ev'ry part, 
The veins pour back. the blood, and fortify the 
heart. Dryden. 
CnIAB. n . [kine, Dutch.) The end of a 
barrel or tub. 


CHIME. 3. / [The original of this word is 


doubtful, Fonts and Minſheww ſuppoſe it cor- 
rupted from cih; Skinner from gamme, Or gamut ; 
Henjhaw from chants, to call, becauſe the bim 
cells to church. Perhaps it is only ſoftened from 


yr. 1 
The conſonant or harmonick ſound of many 
erref pondent inſtruments. 
Hang our ſhaggy thighs with bells; $ 
That, as we do ſtrike a tune, 
In our dance, ſhall make a chime, 


Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard of harp and organ. Milton's Par, ct 


Love virtue, ſhe alone is free; 
| The fire which the Chaldeans worſhipped for a 


She can teach yon how to climb 
Higher than the ſphery chime. 
2. The correſpondence of ſound. 


Mi lton. 


Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the W 


The motion meaſur'd, harmoniz'd the chime. 
Dryden. 

3. The ſound of bells, not rung dy ropes, but 
ſtruck with hammers. In this ſenſe it is always 
uſed in the plural, chimes. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shakeſp. 

4. The correſpondence of proportion or re- 
lation. 

The conceptions of things are placed in their 
feveral degrees of ſimilitude; as in ſeveral propor- 
tions, one to another : in which harmonious 
#bimes, the voice of reaſon is often drowned. 

Grew's Caſnool. 
To CIE. v. . from the noun. ] 
I. To ſound in harmony or conſonance. 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the ſum of "Gallia's loſs to rhime, 
*Tis mighty hard. Prior. 
2. To correſpond in relation or proportion. 
Father and fon, huſband} and wife, and ſuch | 


and, through "— do readily chime, and anfwer f- 
one another, in people's memories. Zacks: Z 


; £ He not only ſat quietly and heard his father! 


Ben Jonſon. 
The ſound , 


7 
* ” 
WS 


1 OHqI 


railed at, but oftea chi in with the difcourſe. 


4. To ſuit with; to agree. 

Any ſect, whoſe reafonings, interpretstion, and 
language, I have been uſed to, will, of courſe, 
make all cli e that way; and make anather, and 
perhaps the genuine meaning of the author, feem 
harſh, ſtrange, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

8 To jingle ; to clatter. 
But with the meaner tribe I'm forc'd to chime, 
And, w anting ſtrength to riſe, deſcend to rhime: 
Snath, 

To CHIME. . 4 

1. To move, or ſtrike, or alas to ſound har- 
monically, or with juſt conſonancy. 

Vith lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 

And chime their ſoundins hammers in a row : 

With labour'd anvils tna groans below. 

Diydin's Georgics. 

2. To frike a bell with a hammer. 

CHIMERA. . /. [Chimeara, Lat.] A vain 
and wild fancy, as remote from reality as the e 
iſtence of the poetical chimera, a monſter feigned 
to have the head of a lion, the belly of a goat, and 
the tail of a dragon. 

In ſhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras all; and more abſurd, or leſs. 

Dryd-n's Fables. 

No body joins the voice of a ſheep with the 
ſhape of a horſe, to be the complex ideas of any 
real ſubſtances, unlefs he has a mind to fill his head 
with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with unintelligible 
words. Locke. 

CH1ME/R1CAL, adj. [from chimera.) Imaginary; 
wildly, vainly, or fantaſtically con- 
ceived : fantaſtick. 

Notwithſtanding the fineneſs of this allegory 
may atone for it in ſome meaſure, I cannot think 
that perſons of ſuch a chimerical exiſtence are pro- 
per actors in an epic poem. Spertator. 

CrrME/RICALLY. adv. from chimer ical.] Vainly ; 
wildly; fantaſtically. 

CMI NAG E. . f. [from chimin, an old law 
word for a road. ] A toll for pailage through a 
foreſt. Cowl, 

CHPMNEY. ». /. [ chemines, French.) 

7. The paſſage through which the ſmoke aſ- 
cends from the fire in the houſe. 

Chimnies, with ſcorn, rejecting ſmoke. Swift 
2. The turret raiſed above the roof of the houſe, 

for conveyance of the ſmoke, 

The night has been unruly : where we lay, 
Our chimmes were blown down. Shat-ſpearc. 
3. The fireplace. 

The chimncy 
Is fouth the chamber ; ; and the chimneypiece, 

Chaſte Dian bathing. Shakeſpcare. 


god, is crept into every man's chimney. 
Raleigh s Hiftor 
Low offices, which ſome neighbours tardly | - 
think it worth — from their chimney ſides to 
obtain. — Sift on Sac. Teſt, 
CHIMNEY-CORNER. n. ſ. [from chinmey and 


being the place of idlers. 
Vet ſome old men 

Tell ſtories of you in their chinmey- corner. Denham. 
_ Cur/MNEVYPIECE. 2. /. | from chimney and piece. 
The ornamental piece of wood, or ſtone, that is 
ſet round the fireplace. 
Poliſh and brighten the marble hearths and 
chimney ypteres with a clout dipt in greaſe. Swift. 
 CaVMNEYSWEEPER. . /. [from chinmey and” 
frweeper.] 
1. One whoſe trade it is to clean foul chimnies 
of ſoot. . 

To look like her, are chimneyſweepers black: 
And ſince her time are colliers counted bright. 

The little chime ſkulks along, 


And marks with ſao 
Gay. 


Arbuthnx's Hiflory of J. Bull. | 


ing her waiſt, and thruſting out her cha 


corner. | The fireſide; the feat on each end of the 
firegrate; ufually-noted in proverbial language for 


the heedleſs throng. | 


4 4 
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Ten che Portugal duſtman, put in their clalms- 

Ar buubwor. 

2. It is uſed ptoverdiaily for owe moan and 
vile occupation. | 
Golden hes and girls, all muſt,  * 

As chimneyſweepers, come to duſt. Shakeſperre. 

CHIN, a. /. ce, Sax. tina, Germ.] The part 

of the face beneath the under-!ip. 

But all the words I could get of her, was wry- 
Sidney. 
With his Amazonian ch he drove 

The briſtled lips before him. Shakeſpcare 

He rais'd his hardy head, which ſunk again, 

And, Rang on his bates, knock'd his ix. 
Dryd-x. 
Car Na. n. ſ. | from Chinay: the country where 
it is made.] China ware; porcelain; a ſpecies 
of veſſels made in China, dunly tranſparent, par- 
:aking of the qualities of earth and glaſs. They 
are made by mingling two kinds of earth, of 
which one eaſily vitrifies ; the other reſiſts a very 
ſtrong heut: when the vitrifiable earth is melted 

into glaſs, they are completely burnt. 

" Spleen, vapours, or ſmall-pox, above them all, 
And miſtrefs of herſelf, tho' china fall. Pope. 


ther in the ſame baſket. Swift. 
| Car'xa-Oraxc x. n. ſ. [from China and orange.] 
The ſweet orange; brought originally from 
China, 
Not many years bind the China-orange heen pro- 
| pagated in Portugal and Spain. Marei mers Wy 
Carxa-Roorw. a. . from China and r.] A 
medicinal root, TE? originally from China. 
Carxcoucu. . . [perhaps more properly 
kincough, from ng to pant. Dut. and co:egh. } A 


are ſubject. 

I have obſerved a chincough, complicated with an 
intermitting — Flyer en tbe Humnurs. 
CHINE. ». /. ſeſchine, Fr. chiena,. Ital. Spina, 
Lat. cein, Arm. 

1. The part of the back, in a which the ſpine or 
backbone 1 is found. 

She ſtrake him ſuch a blow upon his 4 that 
ſhe opened all his body. 

He preſents her with the tuſky head 
And chin-, with riſing briſtles roughly ſpread. Dry. 

2. A piece of the back of an animal. 

Cut out the burly boned clown in chives of beef 
ere thou ſleep. Shakeſpcarc. 

He had killed eight fat hogs for this ſeaſon, and 
he had dealt about his chines very liberally 2 
his neighbours. Spectator, 
To CHINE. v. a. | from the noun.) To cut into 
chines. 

He that in his line did ching the long rib'd 
Apennine. Dryden. 

CHINK, ». / [cman, to gape, Sax.] A fmall 
aperture longwiſe ; an 2 or gap between 
the parts of any thing. 

- Pyramus and Thiſby did. talk through the bi 
of a wall. Shakeſp. Midſum. Night Dream. 

Plagues alſo have beer raiſed by anointing the 
| chinks of doors, and the like. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they ſo 
contract the chirt of their larinx, as to prevent 
s admiſſion of wet or dry indigeſted. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Other inventions, falſe and abſurd, that are like 
fo many chinks and holes to diſcover the rottenneſs 
of the whole fabrick. South. 
In vain ſhe fearch'd each cranny of the houſe, 
Eack gaping hint, impervious to a mouſe. * 
To CHINK. v. a. [derived by Stimmen from 
ſound.] To ſhake ſo as to make a ſound. 

He chin, his purſe, and takes his ſeat of ſtate: 
[With ready quills the dedicators wait. 

Pope's Dunciad. 
To CnixK. v. u. To found by ſtriking each 
other. 


Shakeſpeare. Lord Strutt's money ſhines as bright, and chinks. 
as well, as ſquire South's. 


Arbuth. Hif. J. Bull. 
When not a guinea chin d on Martin's boards, 


And Atwill's ſelf was drain'd of all his hoards. 
Sat- 167. 


3. To agree; to fall in with. | 


Even lying Ned the —_— of r, 2 | 


Curx kr. 


* 


. 
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After ſupper, carry your plate and china toge- * 


violent and convulſive .cough, to which children 


Sidney. 
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Culex v. adj. [from chink.] Full of holes; 
gaping ; opening into narrow clefts. 

But plaiſter thou the chinky hives with clay, 

Dryden's Virgil. 
Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn 

An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 

Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtleſs mice 

Sure ruin. Philips's Poems. 

CuiN Ts. u. .. Cloth of cotton made in India, 
and printed with colours. 

Let a charming chints, and Bruſſels lace. 
Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs ow, 

; OP”. 

Cnroyerixe. n. /. [from chapin, Span.) 5 
high ſhoe, formerly worn by ladies. 

Your ladyſhip is nearer heaven than when 1 
ſaw you laſt, by the alt.:tude of a chioppine. Shake/. 

The woman was a gianteſs, and yet walked al- 
ways in chioppines. Cowley. 
- CHIP, CHhray, CniyPpixc, in the names of 
places, imply a market; from the Sax. cyppan 
ceapan, to buy. 4 Gibſon. 

To CU. v. a. [probably corrupted from chop. ] 
To cut jnto ſmall pieces ; to diminiſh, by cutting 
away a little at a time. 

His mangled Myrmidons 

Noſeleſs, handleſs, hackt and chip! come to him, 
Crying on Hector. Shakeſpeare's Troil. and Creſſ. 

To return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, 
we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be chipped 
ſometimes rough hewn, and juſt ſketched into a 
human figure. Addiſon's Spectator. 

The critick ſtrikes out all that is not juſt 


And tis ev'n ſo the butler chips his cruſt. King. 


| Induſtry | 
Tavght him to chip the wood, and hew the ſtone. 
| Thomſon. 
Care. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſmall piece taken off by a cutting inſtru- 
ment. | 
Cucumbers do extremely affect moiſture, and 
over-drink themſelves, which chaff or chips for- 
biddeth. | Bacon, 
That chip made iron ſwim, not by natural power. 
Taylor. 
The ſtraw was laid below ; | 
Of chips and ſerewood was the ſecond row. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. A ſmall piece, however made, h 
The manganeſe lies in the vein in lumps wreck- 
ed, in an irregular manner, among clay, ſpar, 
and chips of ſtone. Woodward. 
CureyiNG. . /. [from To chip. ] A fragment 
cut off. | | 
They dung their land with the chippings of a 
ſort of ſoft ſtone. Mort:mer's Huſbandry, 
The chippings and filings of theſe jewels, could 
they be preſerved, are of more value than the whole 
maſs of ordinary authors. Feiton on the Claſſicks. 
CuHira'GRICATL. adj. | chiregra, Lat.] Having 
the gout in the hand; ſubject to the gout in the 
hand. Pt be 
Chiragrical perſons do ſuffer in the finger as well 
as in the reſt, and ſometimes firit of all. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Citro/cRAPHER. . /. [ytp, the hand, and 
cs. to Write.) : 
He that exerciſes or profeſſes the art or buſineſs, 
of writing. | | 
Thus paſſeth it from this office to the chirogra- 
pber's to be engroſſed. Bocorn's Office of Alienation. 
CHind/GRAPHIST. 3. ſ. [See CIKOGRAT EK.) 
This word is uſed in the following paſſage, I 
think improperly, for one that tells fortunes, by 
examining the hand: the true word is hire , 
or chiromancecr. | | 
Let the phiſioznomiſts examine his features; 
let the chirographi/i; behold his palm; but, above 
all, let us conſult for the calculation of his nativity. 
Arlutbnet end Pape. 
CurkroOGRAPHY, n. ſo [See CHIROGRAPHE K.) 
Ile art of writing. | 
Cu NC ER. 7. . [See CulRoOMANCY.] 
One that foretells future events by inſpecting the 


{ 


Po 
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| a prophet. ] | 


| Calls all her chirping family around. 


periments. 


away. 


Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiſs her. 


if not a «b:/c/ had hewed them eut of ſtone, but a 


CH1- 


The middle fort, who have not much to ſpare, 
To chiromancers' cheaper art repair, | | 
Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more 

fair, 7 I. | Dryden's Juvenal. 
CurrzoMancy. u. . [y82, the hand, and gals, 


The art of foretelling the events of life, by in- 
ſpecting the hand. = | 
There is not much conſiderable in that doctrine 
of chirmmancy that ſpots in the top of the nails, do 
ſignify things paſt ; in the middle, things preſent ; 
and at the bottom, events to come. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
- To CHIRP. v. . [perhaps contracted from 
cheer up. The Dutch have circ&:n.] To make a 
cheerful noiſe ; as birds, when they call without 
ſinging, 1 
She chirpirg ran, he peeping flew away, 
Till hard by them both he and ſhe did ſtay. | 
Sidney. 


Came he right now to ſing a raven's note; 
And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren 
Can chaſe away the firſt conceived ſound ? 
Shakeſpeare 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes, 
Gay's Paſ. 
The careful hen | 


T homſon's Spring, 
To CHR. v. a. [This ſeems apparently cor- 
rupted from cheer up. To make cheerful. 52 

Let no ſober bigot here think it a fin, 

To puſh on the ch:rping and moderate bottle. 
i Johnſon. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his ws 
ope. 

Carre. u. /. [from the verb.] The voice of 
birds or inſects. ; 

Winds over us whiſper, flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the graſhopper under our feet. 

| Spectator. 

CRY ER. n. ſ. [from chirp.] One that chirps; 
one that is cheerful . 

To CHIRRE. v. n. [ ceoſuan, Sax. ] See CHURME. 
To coo as a pigeon. Funius. 
CHIRURGEON. . /. 2 — ©», from ye, 
the hand, and «gy, work. | One that cures ail- |. 
ments, not by internal medicines, but outward 
applications. It is now generally pronounced, and 

by many written, ſurgeon. | a 

When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only be- 
cauſe he has loſt his feeling, they are nevertheleſs 
mortal, for his not ſeeing his need of a chirurgeon. | 

| South's Sermons. 

CurruſrGERY. 2. ſ. [from chirurgeon.j The 
art of curing by external applications. This is 
called Surgery. | h 

Gynecia having ſkill in chirurgery, an art in 
thoſe days much eſteemed. | Sidney. 

Nature could do nothing in her caſe without the 
help of chirurgery, in drying up the luxurious fleſh, 
and making way to pull out the rotten bones. 

; . Wiſeman. 
3 adj. See CUIRURG o. 

1. Having qualities uſeful in outward applica- 
tions to hurts. 

As to the chirurgical or phyſical virtues of wax, 
it is reckoned a mean between hot and cold. 

Mortimer. 

2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 

3. Manual in general, conſiſting in operations 
of the hand. This ſenſc, though the firſt, accord- | 
ing to etymology, is now ſcarce found. 

The cbirus gical or manual part doth refer to the 
making inſtruments, and exerciſing particular ex- 
PE Wilkins. 
CHVYSEL. »n. f. [ciſcau, Fr. of ſum, Lat.] 
An inſtrument with which wood or {tone is pared 


What fine chiſel | | 


| Shakeſpeare. 
There is ſuch a ſeeming ſoftneſs in the limbs, as 


| the chit or ſprit at the root- end. 


Ont 


| penel! had drawn and ſtroaked them In oll. 


Wation's Are bitecturet 
Imperfect ſhapes: in marble ſuch are ſeen, 
When the rude chiſel does the man begin. Dryden, 
To CarsEL, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut 
with a chiſel. | 
CHIT, . / [according to Dr. Hickes, from 
_ . child; perhaps from chico, little, 
pan. | 
I, Achild : a baby. Generally uſed of young 
perſons in contempt. 
| Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 
*T will turn all politicks to jeſt, Anonymous. 
2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the grain. 
A cant term with maltſters. 
Barley, couched four days, will begin to ſhew 


Meortimer's Huſbandry. 

3. A freckle. from chick- peaſe, ] In this ſente 
it is ſeldom uſed. | 

To CuiT. v. #. [from the noun.] To ſprout : 
to ſhoot at the end of the grain : cant. 

I have known barley chit in ſeven hours after it 
had been thrown forth. —Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

Ca1r'TCHAT. u. . [corrupted by reduplication 
from chat. ] - 

Prattle ; idle prate ; idle talk. A word only 
uſed in ludicrous converſation, 


I am a member of a female ſociety, who call 


ourſelves the chitchat club, Spectator. 
CarTTERLINGS, 2. . without ſingular. [from 


ſchyterlingh. Dut, Minſbeau; from kuttcln, Germ. 


Skinner. ] The guts; the bowels. Skinner, 
CarTTY. adj, [from cbit.] Childith ; like a 
baby. Ys 
. adj. [from chivalry.] Relating 
to chivalry, or errant knighthood; knightly; 
warlike; adventurous ; daring. A word now 
out of uſe. 
And noble minds of yore allied were 
In brave purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. 
CHVVALRY. . / ee Fr. kniglu- 
hood, from cheval, a horſe ; as ce in Latin.] 
1. Knighthood; a military dignity. 
There be now, for martial encouragement, ſome 


degrees and orders of chivalry ; which, nevertlie- 


leſs, are conferred promiſcuouſly upon ſoldiers 
and no ſoldiers. Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. The qualifications of a knight; as valour ; 
dexterity in arms. Is 
Thou haſt ſlain 


The flow'r of Europe for his chivalry. Shale. 
I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakeſpeare, 


3- The general ſyſtem of knighthood. 

Solemnly he ſwore, 

That by the faith which knightsto kniglithood bore, 
And whate'er elſe to chivalry belongs, 

He would not ceaſe 'till he reveng'd their wrongs. 

| . Dryden, 

4. An adventure; an exploit. Not now in uſe. 

They four doing acts more dangerous, though 

leſs famous, becauſe they were but private chiva/- 


Vies. Sidney 
5. The body or order of knights. | 
And by his light : 

Did all the chivalry of England move 

To do brave acts, Shake ſpear, 


6. In law. 


Sejwitium militare, of the French, cheva/rer ; A 


tenure of land by knights ſervice. There is 79 
land but is holden mediately or immediately «©: {2 
crown, by ſome ſervice or other; and there! 
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are all our freeholds, that are to us and our E 5, 
called feuda, fees, as proceeding from the hen-1t 
of the king. As the king gave to the nobles large 
poſſeſſions for this or that rent and ſervice, fo they 
parcelled out their lands ſo received, for rents and 
ſervices as they thought good; and thoſe ſerviges 
are by Littleton divided into chivalry atid locage. 
The one is martial and military ; the other clown- 
iſh and ruſtick. Chivalry, therefore, is a tenure of 
ſervice, whereby the tenant is bound to perform 
ſome noble or military office unto his lord, and 1s 
of two ſorts; either regal, that is, ſuch as may 


hold only of the king; or ſuch as may alſo hold of 
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mentary, and anodyne. 


CHO 

which may hold only of the king is properly call- 
er ſergeantry, and is again divided into grand or 
petit, i. e. great or ſmall, Chivalry that may hold 
of a common perſon, as well as of the king, is 
called ſcutagium. | Comvel. 

7. It ought properly to be written chevalry. . It 
is a word not much uſed, but in old poems or ro- 
mances. | | 

Cunrves. u. ſ. [cive, Fr. Skinrer.] 

1, The threads or filaments riſing in flowers, 


with ſeeds at the end. 


The maſculine or prolifick ſeed contained in 
tle chives, or apices of the ſtamina. Ray on the Crea. 

2. A ſpecies of ſmall onion. Skinner. 

CHLono's1s. #. /. | from yauF©-, green.] The 
green-ſickneſs. ee i 

To CHoak. See CHOKE. | 

CHOCOLATE. . . | chocolate, Span.] 

1. The nut of the cacao tree. 

The tree hath a roſe flower, of a great number 


af petals, from whoſe empalement ariſes the 


pointal, being a tube cut into many parts, which 
becomes a fruit ſhaped ſomewhat like a cucumber, 


and deeply furrowed, in which are contained ſe- 


veral ſeeds, collected into an oblong heap, and ſlit 


America, and is found in great plenty in ſeveral 
places between the Tropicks, and grows wild. 
See Cocoa, | Miller. 

2. The cake or maſs, made by grinding the ker- 


nel of the cacao nut with other ſubſtances, to be 


diſſolved in hot water. | 
The Spaniards were the firſt who brought choco- 
late into uſe in Europe, to promote the conſump- 


tion of their cacaonuts, achiot, and other drugs, 
which their Weft Indies furniſh, and which enter 


the compoſition of chocolate. Chambers. 
3. The liquor, made by a ſolution of chocolate 
in hot water. : ID 
Cbocolate is certainly much the beſt of theſe three 
exotick 11quars : its oil ſeems to be both rich, ali- 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the. ſea that froths below! Pope. 
| Cro'cCoLATE-HOUSE. u. f. | chocolate and houſe." 
2 where company is entertained with cho- 
Colate. 


Ever ſince that time, Liſander has been twice a 


day at the chocola te- houſe. | Tatler. 
Cop. [the old preterite, from chide.] See 
Cups. . 
And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. 
. | Geneſis. 
Choice. n. f. [choix, Fr.] 
1. The act of chooſing ; determination between 
different things propoſed ; election. 
If you oblige me ſuddenly to chuſe, 
The choice is made; for I muſt both refuſe. 


| 25 | Dryden. 
Soft elocution doth thy ſtyle renown, | 
Gentle or ſharp, according to thy chice, 
Tolaugh at follies, or to laſh at vice. Dryden. 


2. The power of chooſing ; election. 

Choice there is not, unleſs the thing which we 
take to be ſo in our power, that we might have re- 
fuſed it. If fire conſume the ſtable, it chooſeth 
not ſo to do, becauſe the nature thereof is ſuch 
that it can do no other, | Hooker. 

There's no liberty like the freedom of having it 
at my own chaice, whether I will live to the 
world, or to myſelf. L'Eftrange. 

, To talk of compelling a man to he good, is a 
contradiction ; for where.there is force, there can 
be no cheice. Whereas all moral goodneſs conſiſteth 
mn the elective act of the underftanding will. 

| | Grew's Cofmol. 
| Whether he will remove his contemplation 


from one idea to another, is many times in his | 


choice. Locke. 
3- Care in chooſing ; curiofity of diſtinction. 
Julius Cæſar did write a collection of apoph- 
thegms; it is pity his book is loſt; for I imagine 
they were collected with judgment and choice. 
| | Bacon's Apophthegms. 
4. The thing choſen ; the thing taken or ap- 
Proved in preference to others. 8 | 


It is a native of 


CHO 
| Your che is not ſo rich in birth as beauty: 
That you might well enjoy her. Shake/peare. 
Take to thee, from among the cherubim, 
Thy choice of flaming warriours. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Now Mars, ſhe ſaid, let fame exalt her voice ; 

Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. Prior. 
$5. The beſt part of any thing, that is more pro- 
perly the object of choice. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the pſalms do both more briefly con- 
tain, and more movingly alſo expreſs. Hooker. 

Thou art a mighty prince: in the choice of our 
ſepulchres bury thy dead. Gene/is. 

Their riders, the flow'r and choice | 
Of many provinces from bound to bound. Milton. 

6. Several things propoſed at once, as objects of 
judgment and election. 

855 A braver chice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 

Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. Shak: ſp. 

7. To make CHOICE of. To chooſe; to take from 
ſeveral things propoſed. 

Wiſdom, of what herſelf approves, makes choice, 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. Denbam. 

CHo1cE. adj. [ chzifi, French. 

1. Select; of extraordinary value. 

After having fet before the King the choice of 
wines and fruits, he told him the beſt part of his 
entertainment was to come. Guardian. 

Thus in a ſea of folly toſs'd, 

My choiceſt hours of life are loſt. Swift. 

2. Chary; frugal; careful. Uſed of perſons. 

He that is choice of his time, will alſo be choice 
of his company, and choice of his actions. 
| 7 | i Tay lar s Holy Living. 

CO RELESss. adj. from choice.] Without the 
power of chooſing; without right of choice; not 
free. 

Neither the weight of the matter of which the 


cylinder is made, nor the round voluble form of 


it, are any more imputable to that dead choiceleſs 
creature, than the firſt motion of it; and, there- 
fore, it cannot be a fit refemblance to ſhew the 
reconcileableneſs of fate with choice. Hammond. 

Cno'ictt.y. adv. | from choice.] 

1. Curiouſly; with exact choice. 

A band of men, | 

Collected chicely from each county ſome. Shakeſp. 

2. Valuably; excellently. 

It is certain it is choicely good. MWaltcn's Angler. 

Cno'1cENnEss. u. ſ. | from choice.] Nicety ; par- 
ticular value, 

Carry into the ſhade ſuch auriculas, ſeedlings or 
plants, as are for their choiceneſs reſerved in pots. 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 


2 


1 CHOIR. 3. /. [chorus, Lat.] 


1. An aſſembly or band of ſingers. 
| They now aſſiſt the chorr 
Of angels, who their ſongs admire. 
2. The fingers in divine worſhip. 
N The choir, 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung Te Deum. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The part of the church where the choriſters 
or ſingers are placed. | 
The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the chr, fell off 
At diftance from her. 


Waller. 


SN; from whence, probably, the Spaniſh, abe- 


of reſpiration. 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

I'll choke myſelf. Shake ſpearc. 
While you thunder'd, clouds of duſt did choke 
Contending troops. Walter. 
2. To ſtop up; to obſtruct; to block up a paſ- 

ſage. : 
Men troop'd up to the king's capacious court, 
Whoſe porticos were cht d with the reſort. 
: Chapman. 
They are at a continual expence to cleanſe the 


help of ſeveral engines. 
} 


| Addiſon on Traly. 


Shakeſpeare. 
To CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan, Sax. from ceoca, 
the check or mouth. According to AMin/hew, from 


gar.] 
1. To ſuffocate; to kill by ſtopping the paffage 


ports, and keep them from being choked up, by the 


0 Ho 


] White prayers and tears his deſtin d progrefs 


ſtay, 
And crowds of mourners choke their ſov'reigu's 
Way. Tick il, 
3. To hinder by obſtruction, or confinement. 
As two ſpent ſwimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. Shakeſpeare 
She cannot loſe her perfect powꝰr to ſee, 
Tho? miſts and clouds do choke her window-light. 
| Davies. 
It ſeemeth the fire is ſo choked, as not to be able 
to remove the ſtone. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
You muſt make the mould hig enough to con- 
tain the whole fruit, when it is grown to the 
greateſt ; for elſe you will choke the ſpeading of 
the fruit. | Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
The fire, which chot'd in aſhes lay, 
A load too heavy for his ſoul to move, 
Was upward blown below, and bruſh'd away by 
love. | Dryd-n. 
4. To ſuppreſs. | 
And yet we ventur' d; for the gain propos'd 
Chok'd the reſpect of likely peril fear d. Sb. 
Confeſs thee freely of thy fin : 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove nor choke the ſtrong conception 
That I do groan withal. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To overpower. | | : 
And that which fell among thorns are they, 
which, when they have heard, go forth, and are 
choked with cares, and riches, and pleaſures of this 
life, and bring no fruit to perfection. Luke. 
No fruit ful crop the fickly fields return; 
But oats and darnel choke the riſing corn. Dryden. 
Cuok k. n. ſ. [from the verb.] The filamentous 
or capillary part of an artichoke. A cant word. 
CHOKE-PEAR. u ſ. [ from choke and pear.) 
I. A rough, harſh, unpalatable pear. 2 
2. Any aſperſion or ſarcaſm, by which another 
is put to ſilence. A low term. 

Pardon me for going ſo low as to talk of giving 
chokepears. Clariſſa. 
ACholK RR. n. ſ. [from choke.] | 

1. One that chokes or ſuffocates another. 

2. One that puts another to ſilence. 

3. Any thing that cannot be anſwered. 

CnOKE-wEE PD. u. ſ. [ervangina.] A plant. 

CHO K. adj. [ from chote.] That which has the 
power of ſnffocation. | 

CHOLAGOOU ES. u. f. , bile.] Medicinss 
which have the power of purging bile or choler. 

CHO LER. . ſ. [ cholera, Lat. from x. 

1. The bile. | 

Marcilius Ficimus increaſes theſe proportions, 
adding two more of pure choler. Wotton on Education. 

There would be a main defect, if ſuch a feed- 
ing animal, and ſo ſubject unto diſeaſes from bil- 
ious cauſes, ſhould want a proper conveyance for 
choler. Brown's Valgar Errours. 

2. The humour, which, by its ſuper-abuadance, 
is ſuppoſed to produce iraſcibility. 

It engenders cho/-r, planteth anger; 
And better 'twere that both' of us did faſt, 
Since, of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, 
Than feed it with ſuch over-roaſted fleſh. Sha. 
3. Anger; rage. 
| Put him to cholcr ſtraight: he hath been uſed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Of contradiftion. | Shakeſpeares 

He; methinks, is no greater ſcholar, 
Who can miſtake deſire for cho/er. | 

Cno'LERICK. ad}. [ cholrricusy Latin. ] 

1. Abounding with choler. 

Our two great poets being ſo different in their 
tempers, the one cholzrick and ſanguine, the other 
phlegmatick and melancholick. Dryden. 
2. Angry; iraſcible: of perſons. 
Bull, in the main, was an honeſt plain-dealing 
fellow, cholerick, bold, and of a very unconſtant” 
} temper. Arbuthnor. 
3. Angry; offenfive: of words or actions. 
There came in cholerict hafte towards me about 
ſeven or eight knights. Sidney. 

Becanus threatneth all that read him, uſing his 
confident, or rather cholerick ſpeech. 

Raleigb's Hiſtor y of the World. 

Cu@LEKICKNSSS. 


A rior 


my 
„. 
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bs The 3 of a man; uſed in contempft. 


Cuo'r.ERICKNESS. u. /. [from chale i.] Anger; |] ed motion, like that of a blow: a» we fay, the 
He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewell to him 


iraſcibility ; peer ithineſs. wil , about, that ie, changes ſuddenly. 
Fo CHOOSE. v. 4. I choſe, 1 have choſen, or If the body repercuſiing be near, and yet not] Till he unſeam'd him Go the nape to tir chaps. 
ch: ze. chan. Fr. ceopan, Sax. kis/cr, Germ. ſo near as to make a concurrent echo, it choppeth | Spe. ij e. 
1. To take by way of preference of ſeveral | wit et orng upon the ſudden. Bacon' Marul IT; dor y. 3. The mouth of any thing in familiar lan- 
things offered; not to reject. 8 To catch with the mout!!i. guage; a5 of a river; of a ſmith's vice. . 
Did-1 ch»,{. him out of all the tribes of Iſrael Gut of greedine1s to get both, he chops at the 8 . RAL. adj. [from chorus, Lat.] 
to be my prieſt. 1 Sa. ii. 28 | ſhadow, and loſss the ſubſtance. I' ſtrunge. . Belonging to or compoſing a choir or concert. 
I may neither choſe M hom 1 would, nor refuſe 3. To light or happen upon a thing ſuddeuly : Al ſounds On fret by ſtring or gulden wire 
whom I diſlike. Shakeſpeare. | with ups. Temper'd ſoft. tunings intermix'd wich voice, 
If he ſhould offer to chνο, and cbogſe the right | To Chop. v. a. [ceapan, Sax. boo pcn, Dut. to] Chor or uniſon. Milton. 
Choral ſymphonies, Ali lion. 


caſcet, you ſhould refuſe to perfoi m your father” 8 Way 1] | 
will, if you ſhould refuſe to accept him. Shake ſp. To purchaſe, generally by way of truck ; to 
a. To take; not to refuſe. give one thing for another. 
Let us chess to us judement ; let us know] The chopping of bat gains, w hen a man buys, not CHORD. ». /. [ chord, 


2. Singing in a choir. _ 
And chyral feraphs ſung the ſecond day. Amburſ?. 
Lat.] When it fignifics 


** 


among ourſelves what is godd. Job. to hold, but to ſell as 0 grindeth upon the ſeller] a rope or firing in general, it is a e ch d: 
The will has {till ſo much freedom left as to and the buyer. Bacon. when 1ts-pr imitice ſignification is preſerved, the & 
enable it to choſe any act in its Kind good; as alſo 2. To put one thing in the place of another. is retaine I ] 
to refuſe any actin its Kind evil. Sour” 5 Fer mon. Sets up communities and ſenſes, 1. The ſtring af a muſical inſtrument. 
3. To ſelect; to pick out of a number. To chop and change iatellizencies. Tudibra; | | Who mov'd 
How much leſs ſhall I anſwer him, and ch Affirm the Trigons p d and chang'd, Their ftaps and ch» ds, was ſeen ; his volant touck 
eut my words to reaſon with him? ob.) The watry with the fiery rang'd. Hudibs a5, Inſtinct thro' all proportions, low and high, 
4. To elect for eternal happineſs; to predeſti-| We go on chopping and changing our friends, as | Fled and put fu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 
nate to life. A term of theologians. well as our horſes. 1 Eſftrange. Millan. 


. In geometry. ] A right "IR which joins the 


To CHO k. v.n. To have the power of choice 3. To bandy; to alter cate to turn one thing or 
two ends of auy arch of a circle. 


between different things. It is generally joined | word for another. 
with a negative, and ſignifies muſt neceſſarily be. Let not the council at the bar chop with the To CHoRD. v. a. | from the noun. ] To furniſh 


Without the influence of the Deity ſupporting | judge, nor wind himſelf into the handling of the | with ſtrings or chords; to ſtring. 
things, tlieir utter annihilation could not ch but | cauſe a- new, after the judge hath declar'd his ſen | What paſfion cannot muſick raiſe and an 


follow. | Heoker. | tence. Bacon. When Jubal ſtruck the chorged ſhell, 

| Kunaves abroad, You'll never leave off your chopping of logick, | His lift” ning brethren ſtood around. Dr Ad x. 
Who having by their own importunate fait, till your ſkin is turned over your ears for prating. CuoR DEE. A. f x {from chorda, Lat.] A contrac- 
Convinced or ſupplied them, they cannot ch 2 2 ange. tion of the franum. 


But they muſt blab. Shak, ſpeare.| Cuno. 1. ſ. [from the verb.] COR. n. .. [ywgtr, to contain.) The out- 
When a favourite ſhall be raiſed upon the 1. A piece chopped off. Sec Cary. ward membrane that enwraps the factus. 

foundation of merit, then can he not ch but] Sir William Capel compounded for ſixteen hun- Cao'sI5s TER. a. . [from chorus.] 

proſper. Bacon. | dred pounds, yet Empſon would have cut another | 1. A finger in cathedrals ; uſually a fioger of 
Threw down a golden apple in her way, chop out of him, if the King had not died. Bacon. the lower order; a ſinging boy. 


$ or all her haſte, the could not che but ſtay. 2. A ſmall piece of meat, commonly of mutton. | 2. A finger in a concert. This ſenſe is, for | 
Dryden. Old Crofs condemns all perſons to be fops, the moſt part, confined to poetry. 
Thoſe who are perſuaded that they ſhall e That can't regale themſelyes with mutton chops. Aud let the roaring organs loudly play 
nue for ever, cannot chꝗν but aſpire after a hap- King's Cook. | The praiſes of the Lord in lively notes; 
pineſs commenſurate to their duration. 7 illatſon. 3. A crack, or cleft. ; The whiles, with hollow throats, 
Cao'osERg 2. {. [ from ch.] He that has the Water will make wood to ſwell; as we ſee in] The choriſters the joyous anthem fing. Spenſer, 
power or office of chooſing ; elector, the filling of the chops of bowls, by laying them The new-born phoenix takes his way; 
Come all into this nut, quoth ſhe ; I in water. Bacon. Of airy choriſters a numerous train 
Come cloſely in, be rul'd by me | CHoP-HoUSE. u. / [from chop and. houſe.] A Attend his progreſs. Dryden. 
Each one may here a c-2ſ-r be, mean houſe of ment, where prov hon. The muſical voices and accents of the zrial 
For room you need not wreſtle. Drayton. | ready dreſſed is fold. | choriſters. Kay on the Creativn. 
In all things to deal with other men, as if II I loſt my place at the chop-hovſe, where every CHoR0o'/GRAPHER. n. / [from yway, a region, 


might be my own c. man eats in publick a meſs of broth, or chop of | and yu, to deſcribe. ] He that deſcribes particu- 
Hammnnd”s Pr ad, Catechiſn:.| meat, in ſilence. Spettatoy. lar regions or countries. 
This generality is not ſufficient to make a good | CHOPIN. u. J. [French.} COO HCA. adj, [See CHoRoGRa- | 
#b:0/er, without a more particular contraction of | 1. A French liquid meaſure, containing nearly e Deſcriptive of particular regions or coun- 
a 


his judgment. Motion | a pint of Wincheſter. tries; laying down the boundaries of countries. 

To CHOP. v. a. Lappen, Dut. couper, French.]| 2. A term uſed in Scotland for a quart, of wine | I have added a chor + apbical deſcription of this 85 
1. To cut witli a L blow. meaſure. terreſtrial paradiſe. Kalzigh's Hiſtory of the I d. "IJ 
What ſhall we do if we perceive | Culex. participial adj. In this ſenſe, of CHoRoCRAPHICAL LY. adv. [ from chorogropli- b | 
Lord Haſtings will not yield to our complots? uncertain etymology.] An epithet frequently ap- | cal.] In a chorographical manner; according to —_ 
Chop off his head, man. Shakeſpeare. plied to infants, by way of ludicrous commenda- | the rule of chorography ; in a manner deſcriptive S 
Within theſe three days his head is to be 4%%tf off. | tion : imagined by Skizner to fignify l, from | of particular regions. = 
Shakeſpeare. | cap, Sax. by others to mean a child that would | CHoro'GRAPHY. n. .. [See CHOROGRAPHER. | "I 


The art or practice of deſcribing particular regi- 


And where the cleaver chops the heifer's ſpoil, { bring money at a market. Perhaps a greedy hun- | i 5 Narr Tee f 
ons, or laying down the limits and Lounc aries o 


Thy breathing noſtril hold.  Gay's Trivia, | gry child, likely to live. 
2. To devour eagerly : with _/ | Both Tack Freeman and Ned W 1d, particular provinces. It is leſs in its objects than - 


You are for making a haſty meal, and for chop- | Would own the fair and e . el bing child. Fenton. } geogr aphy, and greater than topography. 


ping ap your entertainment, like an lungry clown.J CHoPPING=BLOCK. [cho 5 and buck. A CuolRxus. n. ſ. | chorus, Latin. 
Drydin. Jog of wood, on which 3 any thing is laid to be cut | 1. A number of fingers ; a concert. | J 


Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his { in pieces. The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a 


breakfaſt, which the fox preſently chopp'd 21 7 chorus of ſingers; afterwards one actor hes ae o- 
ryc n. 


The ſtrait ſmooth elms are good for axle- 


range. | tres, boards, chyppiny-blocks. Mertimer's Huſbandry. | duced. . 
Never did a more full aid unſpotted chorus of 


3- To mince; to cut into ſmall pieces. CHoPPING-KNIFE. 2: . [Leb and krife.] A 2 
They break their bones, aud ch them in pieces, | knife with which cooks mince their meat. | human creatures join together in a hymn of ve 3 
as for the pot. Micah. Here comes Dametas, with a ſword by his ſide, | votion. Add: jo E 
Some granaries are made with clay, mixed with | a foreſt- bill on his neck, and a chopping-kn ife under | In praiſe ſo juſt let every voice be join'd. © 1 
hair, cpp:d ſtrau, mulch, and ſuch like. his girdle. Sidney. | And fill the gen'ral chorus of mankind ! Pope. 1 
Mor times Huſbandry. | Cole r v. adj. | from chop. ] Full of holes, clots, 2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to behold Ei 
By dividing of them into chapters and verſes, | or cracks. | what paſſes in the acts of a tragedy, and ſing their 2] 
they are ſo chept- Sand minced, and ſtand ſo brok- / You ſeem to underſtand me, {| ſentiments between the acts. '"Y 
en and divided, that the common people take the By each at once her choppy finger laying Por ſupply, = 
verſes uſually for different aphoriſms. Locke. Upon her ſkinny lips. Shakeſpeare. Admit me chorus to this hiſtory. - nas 4 
4. Tobreak into chinks. Cnovs, u. /. Without a ſingular. r.? pro-] 3: The ſong between the acts of a tragedy. | 3 
I remeber the cow's dugs, that her pretty chf bably from CH ats, which ſee. | 4. Verſes of a ſong in which the company Join 
ands had - Sheke i; Pears. rx. The mouth of a beaſt. the ſinger. _ 
To CHOP. . . So ſoon as my chops begin to walk, yours muſt Cos r. ſthe preter tenſe, and fornetimes ob Ef 


participle paſſix e, from To 2727 HD EN | 


1. Todo wy thing with a quick and unexpect- be Walking toc, for compaiy. L' Efirange. 
1 N OS 


e booſe.] 


bag or ſachel. 


from the French gaſſer, to laugh at; or joncher, to 
wheedle; and from the Teutonick , to prat- 


out etymology. | 


Who, when a thief has robb'd his houſe, 


a a froward child. Philips. 


dies within a month after its birth. So called from 


collective body of chriſtianity; the regions of 


c HR 


Our ſovereign here above the reſt might ſtand, 
Aud here be che again to rule the land. Dryden. 
Cuols EN. [the participle paſſive, from To 


If king Lewis vouchſafe to furniſh us 
With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, 
1˙Ll undertake to land them on our coatt. Shakeſp. 
. CHoUGH. n. . [ ceo, Sax. choucas, Fr.] A bird 
which frequents the rocks by the fea fide, like a 
jackdaw, but bigger. | Honmer. 
In birds, kites and keſtrels have a reſemblance 
with hawks, crows with ravens, dau's and choughs. 
Es Bacon's Natzral Hiſtory, 
To crows the like impartial grace affords, 
And coughs and daws, and ſuch republick birds. 
Dryden. 
CuouLR. A. ſ. | commonly pronounced and writ- 
ten jo.] The crop of a bird. | 
The c-xu/c or crop, adhering unto the lower fide 
of the bill, and ſo deſcending by the throat, is a 
Brown's Vulger Errours. 
To Cubus k. v. a. | The original of this word is 
much doubted by Skinner, who tries to deduce it 


ge. It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant word, with- 


1. To cheat; to trick; to impoſe upon. 
Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o'er and o'er ; 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. 
From London they came, filly people to che, 
Their lands and their faces unknown. Swife. 
2. It has of before the thing taken away by 
fraud. | I. 
When geeſe and pullen are ſeduc'd, 
And ſows of ſucking pigs are chous'd. Hudibras. 
4 Croust. . ſ. [from the verb. This word 
is derived by Herſhaaw from kiaus, or chiaus, a meſ- 
ſenger of the Turkiſh court; who, fays he, is lit- 
tle better than a foo/.] 
1. A bubble; a tool; a man fit to be cheated. 
A ſottith chouſe, 


Applies himſelf to cunning men. Hudibras. 
2. A trick or ſham. 


To CHo'w TER. v. n. Fo grumble or mutter like 


CuRISM. u. J. [Ye S, an ointment. ] Unguent ; 
or unction; it is only applied to ſacred ceremonies. 
One act never to be repeated, is not the thing 
that Chriſt's eternal prieſthood denoted, eſpecially 
by his unction or , refers to. 
5 Hammond's Prag ical Catechiſm, 
CurrsoM. u. /. [See Cunis .] A child that 


the chriſom- cloth, a cloth anointed with holy un- 
guent ; which the children anciently wore till they 
were chrittened. 
When the convulſions were but few, the num- 
ber of chiſos and infants were greater. 
| Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
To CHr1's TEN. v. a. [chhirtman, Sax.] 


1. To baptize; to initiate into chriſtianity by | 


water. 

2. To name ; to denominate. | 

Where ſuch evils as theſe reign, chriſten the 
thing what you will, it can be no better than a 
mock millenium. . Burnet. 

Cur1's TEXDOV. u. f. [from Chriſt and dom. | The 


which the inhabitants profeſs the chriſtian re- 
ligion. 

What hath been done, the parts of Chri/fendom 
moſt afflifted can beſt teſtify. Hooker. 
An older and a better ſoldier, none 

That Ch» iſtendum gives out. . Shakeſpeare. 

His computation is univerſally received over all 

Chriſtendom. Holder on Tims.” 
CAST ENI NG. z. /. from the verb.] The ce- 
remony of the firſt initiation into chriſtianity. 

The queen was with great folemnity crowned 
at Weſtminſter, about two years after the mar- 
Tlage; like an old cs Aiening, that had ſtaid long 
for godfathers. Bacon. 

We ſhall infert the cauſes, why the account of 


4 engyes hath been neglected more than that 
Als. | | 


Ceran. 


C HR 

The day of the chriſtening being come, the houſe 
was filled with goſſips. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

CHRI'STIAN. ». /. [Cl iſianus, Lat.] A pro- 
feſſor of the religion of Chriſt. 

We chriſtian; have certainly the beſt and the 
holieſt, the wiſeſt and moſt reaſonable religion 
in the world. f Tillotſon. 

CurYs TAN. adi. Profeſſing the religion of 
Chriſt. f 

I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool, 
Io ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 

To chiſlian interceſſors. Sh. k-jpeare. 

Carl's TIAN-NAME. n. f. The name given at 
the font, diſtin&t from the Gentilitious name, or 
ſurname. 

CHR1'STIANISM. 2. ſ. [chriſiianiſmus, Lat.] 

1. The chriſtian religion. 
2. The nations profeiling chriſtianity. 


Cs TIA N IT x. . ſ. | chritiente, Fr. | The reli- 


gion of chriſtians. 

God doth will that couples, which are married, 
both infidels, if either party be converted into 
chriſtianity, this ſhould not make ſeparation. 
| Hooker. 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice 
of any voluntary fin, cuts himſelf off from c-ri/- 
tianity. Addiſon. 

To Curr's TIANIZE. v. a. | from chriſtian.] To 
make chriſtian ; to convert to chriſtianity. 

The principles of Platonick philoſophy, as it is 
now ch iſti ani xed. Dryden. 

Currs TIASLY. adv. [from chriſtian.] Like a 
chriſtian ; as becomes one who profeſſes the holy 
religion of Chriſt. 

CurrsTMAS. n. ſ. [from Chriſt and maſs.] 
The day on which the nativity of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour is celebrated, by the particular ſervice of 
the church. 

A Cur1s TMAS-BOX. n. ſ. [from chriſtmas and 
Box.] A box in which little preſents are collected 
at Chriſtmas. | 

When time comes round, a Chriſimas-boy they 

bear, 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. 

19 88 5 Gay's Trivia. 
CHRISTMAS-FLOWER. . . Hellebore. 
CHRIS T'S-=THORN. x. f. [So called, as Skinner 

fancies, becauſe the thorns have ſome likeneſs to 
a croſs. ] A plant. 

It hath long ſharp ſpines : the flower has five 
leaves, in form of a roſe : out of the flower cup, 
which is divided into ſeveral ſegments, riſes the 
pointal, which becomes a fruit, ſhaped like a bon- 
net, having a ſhell almoſt globular, which 1s di- 
vided into three cell-, in each of which is con- 
tained a roundith ſeed. This is by many perſons 
ſuppoſed to be the plant from which our Savour's 
crown of thorns was compoſed. Miller. 

Cu RON I. adj. [x colour. 

1. Relating to colour. 

I am now come to the third part of painting, 
which is called the chte, or colouring. 

4 | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

2. Relating to a certain ſpecies of ancient 
muſick, now unknown. 

It was obſerved he never touched his lyre in 
ſuch a truly chromatick and enharmonick manner. 

Arbuthn's and Pope. 

CR ON IAI. 


eee e Jg. [from 2%, time.] 
A chronical diſtemper is of length; as dropſies, 
aſthmas, and the like. Quincy. 
Of diſeaſes ſome are chromeal, and of long du- 
ration; as, quartane agues, ſcurvy, wherein we 
defer the cure unto more adyantageous ſeaſons. 
Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
The lady's uſe of theſe excellencies is to divert 
the old man, when he is out of the pangs of a che- 
nice diſtem Der. Spectator, 
C OY XICLE. ». /. Cebroni que, Fr. from y2/@», 
time. 8 
1. A regiſter or account of events in order of 
time. ; 
No more yet of this; 
For tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for à breakfaſt. —Shake/prare. 
2. A h:ttvory. : > 


. CHR 
You lean too confidently on . thoſe Triſh cho 
nicles, which are moſt fabulous and forget. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
If from the field I ſhould return once more, 
T and my ſword will earn my chronicle. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakeſpeare. 


I gave up to hittorians the generals and heroes 


which crowd their annals, together with thoſe 
which you are to produce for the Britiſh chromnele. 
: | Dryden. 
7 CHRo'NICLE. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. Io record in chronicle, or hiſtory. 

This to rehearſe, ſhould rather be to chronicle 
times than to ſearch into reformation of abuſes in 
that realm. Spenſer. 

2. To regiſter ; to record. 

For now the devil, that told me I did well, 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. Shakeſp. 

Love is your maſter ; for he maſters you: 
And he that is ſo yoked by a fool, 
Methinks, ſhould not be chronicled for wiſe. 

Shakeſpeare. 

I ſhall be the jeſt of the town ; nay, in two 
days I expect to be chronicl:d in ditty, and ſung in 
woeful ballad. Congred e. 

CHRO'NICLER. n. ſ. { from chronic le.] 

1. A writer of chronicles; a recorder of events 
in order of time. D 

Here gathering chroniclers, and by them ſtand 
Giddy fantaſtick poets of each land. Donne. 

2. A hiſtorian; one that Keeps up the me- 
mory of things paſt. 

I do herein rely upon theſe bards, or Iriſh 
chroniclers. Spenſcr, 

This cuſtom was held by the Druids and be rds 
of our ancient Britons, and of latter times by tho 
Iriſh chroniclers, called rimers. 


Crno/NooRam. ». ſ. [ygv0», time, and yeah. 
_ write. ] An inſcription including the date of any 
action. 

Of this kind the following is an example : 

Gloria lauſque Deo, ſæC Lor Min ſæc la ſunto. 

A chronogrammatical verſe, which includes not 
only this year 1660, but numerical letters enough 
to reach above a thouſand years further, until the 
year 2867. How:h 

CHRONOGRAMMA/TICAL. adj. [from chrongs 


example. 
 CnronocRaAMMATIST. . /. [from cbremgram. 
A writer of chronograms. £7 
There are foreign univerſities, where as you 
praiſe a man in England for being an excellent 
philoſopher or poet, it is an ordinary character to 
be a great chromgrammatiſt. Addiſon. 


doctrine. } He that ſtudies or explains the ſcience 
of computing paſt time, or of ranging paſt eyents 
according to their proper years. 

Cbrouologers differ among themſelves about moſt 
great epochas. Holder on Time. 

CHRoxoOLp/c1CAL. adj. [from chromlogy.] Re- 
lating to the doctrine of time. 

Thus much touching the chrono/gica! account of 
ſome times and things paſt, Without confining my- 
ſelf to the exactneſs of years. 

Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 

CaroNoLo'GicAaLLY. adv. | from chronobgical.} 
In a chronalogical manner; according to the laws 
or rules of chronology ; according to the exact ſee 
ries of time. h | 

CuroxNo/LOOIST. n. ſ. [See CHRONOLoOGER,] 
One that ttudjes or explains time one that ranges 
paſt events according to the order of time; a chro- 
nologer. 

According to theſe chron9logifts, the prophecy of: 


the Rabin that the world ſhould laſt but fix thou 


ſand years, has been long diſproved. © | 
f Brown's Fulgar Errour t. 
All that learned noiſe and duſt of the chrong lo- 
git is wholly to be avoided. Locke en Fdacation, 


Curond'1.0GY, . . | 6, time, and 76 8. 
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Rakigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


gram. ] Belonging to a chronogram. See the laſt 


Curono/LoGER. 7. . [ygn@», time, and yy 


f 
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ſects. ] A terra uſed by ſome naturaliſts for aure- 


chub. 


CHU 
doctrine.] The fcience of computing and adjnfting 
the periods of time; as the revolution of the ſun 
and moon; and of computing time paſt, and re- 
ferying each event tothe proper year. 

And the meaſure of the year not being ſo per- 
fectly known to (he ancients, rendered it very dif- 
fi ult for them to tranſmit a true 4 to ſuc- 
ceeding ages. Helder en Tine. 

Where Lallude to the cuſtoms of the Greeks, 
T believe I may be juſtified by the ſtricteſt %- 
bgy; though a poet is not oblige <d to the rules that 
confine an hiftorian, Prior, 
A Chrono METER. n. . 5258. and „ene. 
An inſtrument for the exact menturation of time. 
According to obſervation made with a pendu- 
lum chrome, a bullet, at its firſt diſcharge, flies 
five hundred and ten yards in five half teconds. 
Derhams. 
Carv'sALts. u. .. [from 4/70», gold, becauſe 
of the golden colour in the nymphæ of ſome in- 


lia, or the &rit apparent ciringe of the maggot of 
any [pecics or infects. (Chumbers 

Curvy's0L1TE. u. ſ. [yor©», gold, and Ie», 
a ſtone. ] A precious Kone of a duſky green, with 
a caft of yellow. Weaidward. 

uc! u another world, 

Of one intire and perfect c<ry/o/tes 

I'd not have {old her for. Shakeſpeare. 

If meial, part ſeem'd gold, part ſilver clear: 

If ſtone, carbuncle molt, or lite. 

Mitten's Paradiſe Loſt. 

CurvSoPRASUS. u. /. Dc, gold, and ra- 
fs, green.] A precious itone of a yellow co- 
Jour, approaching to green. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chryſypraſus. 

Kere lation. 

CHUB. . /. from cop, a great head, Stine, | 
A river fiſh. The che vin. 

The ch is in prime from Midmay to Candle- 
mas, but beſt in winter. He is full of ſmall bones: 
he eats waterih ; not firm, but limp and taſteleſs : 
nevertheleſs he may be ſo dreſſed as to make him 
very good meat. Malion's Angler. 

CuU'ns ED. adi. N chub.] Big- headed like a 


To CHUCK. v. . [A word probably formed 
in imitation of the ſound that it expretles; or per- 
haps corrupted from chic&.] To make a noiſe like 

a hen, when ſhe calls her chickens. 

To CHuck. v.42. 

1. To ca'l as a hen calls her young, 

Then cro ing, clapp'd his Wings, ch appointed 

call, 
To chuck his wives together 1 in the hall. 
Dryden's Fabl::. 

2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, ſo as 
eo make the mouth ſtrike together. 

Come, chi the infant under the chin, force a 
ipyile, and cry, Ah, the boy takes after his mo- 
dher's relations. Congreve. 

Crver. v. . from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a hen. 

He made the ch four or five times, that peo- 
ple uſe to make to chickens when they call er, m. 

pl. j 

2. A word of endearment, corrupted from 
chicken or chick. 

Come, your promiſe.— hat promiſe, ch::c> ? 

Shakeſpeare. 
A fuaden fmall noife. 

* FARTHING. . ſ. [chuck and Furtling. 
A play, at which the money falls with a chuck 

n:to the hole beneath. 

He Joft his money at chuct-farthing, Aruffle-cap, 
and all-fours. Ar buthnor”s Hiſtory of Joln Hull. 

Ty Cuve x UE. v. n. [ ſchaseꝶ u, Dut.] To la ugh 
yehemently ; to laugh convulſively. 

What tale ſhall I to my old father tell? 

*Twill make him chuctl: thou'st beſtow'd ſo well. 
en 

She to intrigues was eben hard-hearted; 

Me d when 2 bawd was carted. | Prux. 

To Cv K R. v. 4. [from chuck. ] 

1. To call as a hen. 

Z am not far from the women's apartmer? I 


CHU 
here's that will chc&/: em together. Dryd-n, 

2. To cocker; to fonile. 

Tour conteſlor, that Parcel of holy guts aad 
garbidge; he muſt chuckle you, and moan you. 
| Dryd n“. uni Fr yar. 

Cnv'E T. n. . [probably from 79 chow] An 
uld word, as it ſeems, for forced meat. | 

As for cÞut;5, Which are likewiſe minced meat, 
iaſtead of butter and fat, it were good to moiſten 
them partly with cream, or almond or piſtacho 

CHUFF. . | A word of uncertain derivati- 
ON 3 peri aps corrupted from. 4b, or derived 
from &w/, \Welch, a ſtock. ] A coar ie, tat-headed, 
blunt clown. 

Hang ve, gorbellied knaves, are you undone 2 
No, ye fat cha, I would your {tore were here. 

$ hate, peare. 

A leſs generous chf than this in the fable, 
would have hugged his bags to the laſt. 

1 Eſirange. 

Cav'eriLY., adv. from 6b Surlily ; ſto- 
machfully. 

John anſwered chuffily. Clariſſa. 

CHu/eFINESS. . ſ. [from chufſy. ] Clowniſhnefs; ; 
ſurlineſs. 

f Cau'ryy. adj. [from chaff.] Blunt; ſurly; 
At. 

Civ. 2. / ſcbem, Armorick, to live together.] 
A chamber fellow; a term uſed in che univerſi- 
ties. 

Cnuur. u. ſ. A thick haavy piece of wood, 
leſs than a block. 

When one is hattered, they can quickly, of a 
hump of wood, accommodate themielves with ano- 
ther. Moxon. 

CHURCH. ». /. [cynce, Sax. xνονμHñ. 

1. The collective body of chrüttians, uſually 
termed the catholick church. 

The charch, being a ſupernatural ſociety, doth 


ons ume whom we aſſociate ourfelves in the one, 
are men, ſimply conſidered as men; but they to 
whom we be joined in the other, are Goo, angels, 
and holy men. _. Hooker, 
2. The body of chriſtians adhering to one parti- 
cular opinion, or form of worthip. | 
The church is a religious aſſembly, or the large 
fair building where they meet; and ſometimes the 


byters; and in fome places it is the pope and a ge- 
neral council. Matts's Logicl. 
3- The place which chriſtians conſecrate to the 
worſhip of God. 

It comprehends the whole chur eb, viz. the name 
or body of the church, together with the chance], 
which is even included under the word church, 


That FR ches were conſecrated” unto none but 
the Lord only, the very general name chiefly doth 
ſutficiently ihew : church doth ſignify no other 
thing than the Lord's houſe. Hooker. 
Tho' you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, 


words; as church-member,. the member of a church; 
church-pawer, ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical authority. 
To CHURCH, v. a. [from the noun. | To per- 
form with any one the office of returning thanks 


the danger of childbirth. 

CHURCH=-ALE. 7. 
wake, or feaſt, Commemoratory of the dedication 
ot the church. 


are yearly choſen to be wardens, who make col- 
!etion among the pariſhioners of what proviſion 
it pleaſeth them to beſtow. Carew. 

CHURKCH-AT TIRE. z. ſ. The habit in which 
men officiate at divine ſervice. 


touching that church-attire, which with us for the 
molt part is uſed in publick prayer. Hooker. 

CHURCH-AUTHORITY. 2. f; rn A” 
er; ne N 


_ 


am ſure; and if theſe birds are within diſtance, } 


milk. Bacen's Nat ural Iiſtory. 


ditfer from natural ſocicties in this; that the per- 


fame word means a ſynoq of biſhops, or of preſ- 


Ayl. Varo gon. 


Shakeſpeare. 
4. It is uſed frequently in conjunction with other | 


n the church, after any ſignal dehverance, as from 


. [from church and ale. ] Al 


For the church-al?, two young men of the pariſh | 


Theſe and ſuch like were their diſcourſes, | 


oH 


the little ſcraps alleged. Atter bur y. 

CHURCH=BURIAL. 1. /. Burial according to the 
rites of the church. 

Ine biſhop has the care of ſeeing that all chriſ- 
tians, after their deaths, be not denied church-bus 
ia, accor ding to the uſage and cuſtom of the place. 

Ayliſte's Parergons 

CuURCH=-FOUNDER, z. /. He that builds or en- 
dows a church. 

Whether emperors or biſhops in thoſe days 
were chin ch-Hundins, the ſolemn dedication of 
either vain or ſuperſtitious. | Hookers 

CHURCHMAN- 7. ſ. | church and man. 

1. An eccleſiaſtick; a clergyman ; one that mi- 
niſters in ſacred things. 

If any thing be offered to you touching the 
church and churchmen, or church- government, rely 
not only upon yourſelf. Bac au. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and re- 
dice a church into order, that had been ſo long 
neglected, and that was fo ill filled by many weak 
and more wilful chur chmen. | 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

Theſe marks of church and churchmen he de- 
fign'd, 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 
Dryden's Fables. 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

CHURCH=WARDENS. 7. /. [See Ware. ] Of- 
ficers yearly choſen, by the conſent of the miniſter 
and pariſhioners, according to the cuſtom of each 
place, to look to the church, church-yard, and 
ſuch things as belong to both; and to obſerys the 
behaviour of the parithioners, for ſuch faults as 
appertain to the juriſdiction or cenſure of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical court. They are a kind of corpora- 
tion, enabled by law to ſue for any thing belong- 
ing to their church, or poor of their parith. 

S. 
There ſhould likewife chwch-ward- ni, of the 
graveſt men in the parith, be appointed, as they be 


here in England. Spenſer. 
Our churcb-wardens 


F eaſt on the ſilver, and give us the farthings. Gay, 


the church, in which the dead are buried; a ce- 
metery. 
I am almoſt afraid to ſtand alone 
Here in the churchyard, yet I will adventure. 
Shakeſpeare. 
In churchyards, where they bury much, the 
earth will conſume the corps in far ſhorter time 
than other earth will. Bacon, 
No place fo ſacred from ſuch fops is barr'd; 
Nor is Paul's church more ſafe than Paul's churchs 
yard. Pope. 
N CHURL. n. ſ. [ceonl, Sax. carl, in German, 
is ſtrong, ruſticks being always obſerved to bs 
ſtrong bodied. ] 
1. A ruſtick; a countryman; a labourer. 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 


| to work or uſe any hard labour, which he ſaith 


is the life of a peaſant or churl. 
Spenſer's State of Ireland, 
One of the baſer ſort, which they call chu /s, 
being reproved for his oath, anſwered confidentlys 
that his lord commanded him. 
S ͤpenſer's State of Trel. md. 
Chur, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the pow'r this charm doth owe. Shure. 
From this light cauſe th' infernal maid prepares 
| The country churls to miſchief, bate, and wars. 
Dryden, 
2. A rude, ſurly, ill-bred man. 
A. chur's courteſy rarely comes, but either for 
gain or falſhood. Sidney. 


wretch. 
Poiſon, I ſee, hath been his timeleſs end! 
O churl, drink all, and leave no fr lend! ly drop 
To help me after  Shakefpearte 


CHv/RL1SH, adj. [from 2 
1. Rude; brutal; harſh; a ere; ſour; mer- 


2885 ; wakind; uucivil- 


4 ſear 


In this point of church-authority, I have ſifted als 


churches they thought not to be a work in itſelf 


Clar -endone : 


CHURCHYARD. z. /. The ground adjoining to 


3. A. miſer; a niggard; a ſelfiſh or greedy _ 


— 


% blue clay. 
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A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears, | 


Thoſe at her father's churl;/Þ feet ſhe tender'd. 
x Shakefprare, 
The interruption of their chi drums 
Cuts off more circumſtance; they are at hand 
To parly, or to fight. Shak: ſpeare 
A lion in love with a laſs, defired her father's 
conſent. The anſwer was ch :/> enough, He'd 


never marry his daughter to-a brute. L'Fſirange » 
He.the-purſuit of c<r/;/ beaſts, 
Preferr'd to ſleeping on her breaſts, IF aller. 


2. Selnſh ; avaritious. | 
The man was c-#74/Þ and evil in his doings. 
| I Samuel. 


This ſullen churliſh thief 


Had all his mind plac'd upon Mully's beef. King. 


2. [Of things. | Unpliaut; croſs-grained ; un- 
manageable; harſh; not yielding. 
If there be emiflion of fpirit, the body of the 


metal will be hard and ch, Lib. 


; Bacen's Natural IIiſlory. 

The Corniſh were become, like metal, often 
fired and quenched, chur/;//Þ, and that would ſooner 
break than bow. Bacon's Henry VII. 
In the hundreds of Eſſex they have a very chur/- 
Morumea”s Huſbandry. 
4. Vexatious; obſtructive. 
Will you again unknit 


This churliſh knot of all abhorred war? Shakeſp. | 


Spain found the war fo ch liſh and longſome, 


as they found they ſhould conſume themſelves in- 


an endleis war. | Bacon. 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no chi liſh rub ſays nay. Craſhaw. 


Cxu/RLISHLY. adv. | from churliſh.] Rudely ; 
brutally. | | 


To the oak, now regnant, the olive did chur- ] 


Ii ly put over the ſon for à reward of the ſervice 
of his fire. Heowel. 


Cuv'kLISHNESS. x. f. [from churliſÞ; cynl- 


reneyre, Sax.] Brutality ; ruggednets of man- 
ner. EE. 
Better is the chi h of a man than a courte- 
ous woman Fecluf. xlii. 14. 
In the churliſſneſs of fortune, a poor honeſt 
man ſuffers in this world. Eftrange. 
CHuRkMe. x. . {more properly chirm, from 
the Saxon cynme, a clamour or noiſe ; as to chirre 
is to coo as a turtle.] A confuſed ſound ; a noiſe. 


He was conveyed to the Tower with the ch 


of a thouſand taunts and reproaches. Bacon. 
_ 4 CHURN. . / [ properly chern from kern, 


Dutch, cenene, Sax | The veſſel in which the 
butter is, by long and violent agitation, coagula- 


ted and ſeparated from the ſerous parts of the 
milk. 
Her aukward fiſt did ne'er employ the chen. 
| Gay's Paſeorals, 
To CHURN, v. a. [Kernen, Dutch.) 
1. To agitate or ſhake any thing by a violent 
motion. | 
Perchance he ſpoke not ; but 
Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, 
Cried Oh. Shakeſpeare. 
Froth fills his chaps, he ſends a grunting found, 
And part he cburns, and part befoams the ground. 
R Dryden. 
Churn'd in his teeth, the foaming venom role. 
Addiſon. 


The mechaniſm of nature, in converting our 


atment, conſiſts in mixing with it animal juices, 
and, in the action of the fold parts, ch ning 
them together. Arbuthaut on eAliments. 
2. To make butter by agitating the milk. 
Ihe burning of milk bringeth forth butter. 
| : Proverbs. 
You may try the force of imagination, upon 
Aaying the coming of butter after the churning. 
| Bacn's Natural Hiſtory. 
Cur/arRwoRwm. 2. 
mlſect that turns about nimbly ; called alſo a fan- 
Cricket. SO Skhimer, Philips. 
To Chv5st. See To Cnoosk. 
CuyLa'crovs. adj. | from ebyle.] Belonging to 
chyle; confitting of chyle. 
When the ſpirits of the chyle have half fer- 


, | from. cyppan, Sax. ] An | 


ore 


mented the chylaccens maſs, it has tlie ftate of 


drink, not ripened by fermentation. 
Floyer on the Humors. 
CHYLE. ». ſ. {yu .] The white juice for- 
med in the ſtomach by digeſtion of the aliment, 


and aſterwargs changed into blood. 


This powerful ierment, mingling with the parts, 
The leven'd maſs to milky che converts. 


Blackmore, 
The che cannot paſs through the ſmalleſt veſ- 
ſels. Ai but 117t % 


CuyL1ra'c'rrion. 2. /. [from chyle.]J The act 
or proceſs of making chylè in the body. 

Drinking excethvely during the time of chyl-- 
faction, ſtops perſpiration.  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CuryLir&AcT1VE. adi. | from chylus and facio, to 


make, Lat.] Having the power of making chyle. | 


CurLOPOH TIGER. adj. XV, and va. Hau- 


ing the power, or the office, of forming chyle. 


According to the force of the chylypoeuck organs, 
more or lets chyle may be extracted from the 
ſame food, Ar buthnot. 

Cux'Lous. adj. [from chyl.] Conſiſting of 
chyle ; partaking of chyle. 

Milk is the , part of an animal, already 
* f | Arbuthnzt. 

HY/MICAL, . 

Gt . adj. Fchymicus, Lat.] 

1. Made hy chymiſtry. 

I'm tir'd with waiting for this chywck gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
Dryden. 

The medicines are ranged in boxes, according 
to their natures, whether chymcal or Galenical 
preparations. Watts. 

2. Relating to chymiſtry. 

Methinks already, from this chymick flame, 

I fee a city of more precious mold. Dryden. 

With chymic+ art exalts the min'ral pow'rs, 
And draws the aromatick ſouls of flow'rs. Pope. 

Cuv'Mic. ». . A chymift. Obſolete. 


The ancients obſerving in that material a kind 


of metallical nature, ſeem to have reſolved it into 
nobler uſe : an art now utterly loft, or perchance 
kept up by a few Hhynics. Wott- n. 
_ Chy/micALLY. adv. from chymical.] In a 
chymical manner. | 

CH Y'MIST. . /. [See CN us TRY. ] A pro- 
fellor of chymiſtry ; a philoſopher by fire. 

The ſtarving chymi/?, in his golden views 
Supremely bleſt. Pope's Eflay on May. 
Cry'mis TRY. . f. [derived by ſome from 

ND, juice, or xvw, to melt; by others from 
an oriental word, n, black. According to 
the ſuppoſed etymology, it is written with y 
or e. 

An art whereby ſenſible bodies contained in 
veſſels, or capable of being contained therein, 
are ſo changed, by means of certain inſtruments, 
and principally fire, that their ſeveral powers and 
virtues are thereby diſcovered, with a - view to 
philoſophy, or medicine. Boe had. 

Operations of chymi/?ry fall ſhort of vital force: 
no chymiſt can make milk or blood of grafs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
_ Cinw4rovs. adj. | cibarius, Lat. from cibus, food.] 
Relating to food; uſeful for food; edible. 

CrBzoL. », /. Ccib ul, Fr.] A ſmall ſort of 
onion uſed in falads, This word is common in 
the Scotch diale& ; but the / is not pronounced. 

Ciboules, or ſcallions, are a kind of degenerate / 
onions. Marl. 

5 n. ſ. [cicatrix, Latin.) 

I. The ſcar remaining after a wound. 

One captain Spurio with his cicatrice, an emblem 
of war, here on his ſiniſter cheek. Shakeſpeare. 

2. A mark; an impreſſion: ſo uſed by Shak-/- 
hure leis properly. 

Lean but npon a raſh 
The cicat ice and capable impreſſure 
Thy palm ſome moment keeps. Shakcſprare. 
CicaTRYSANT, #. .. from cicatrice.] An ap- 


plication that induces a cicatrice. 


CrcaTRYs1vs. adj. | from cicatrice.] Having 


value belonging to a church; a church-warden. 


the qualities proper to induce à cicatrice. 
: 1 


CIM 


OCreATANZ AH oN. . ſ. [from cicctrice.] 

1. The act of healing the wound. * 

A vein bur ſted, or corroded in the lungs, is 
looked upon to be for the moſt part incurable, 
becauſe of the motion and coughing of the lungs, 
tearing the gap wider, and hindering the conglu- 
tination and ccatrization of the vein.  Hovey. 

2. The ſtate of being healed., or {tinned over. 

The firft ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of 
matter, is called digeſtion ; the fecond, or the 
tilling up with fleth, incarnation; and the laſt or 
tkinning over, dcatrization. Shen p's Surgery. 

To CYCATRIZE. v. a. | from cicatrix.] 

1. To apply ſuch medicines to wounds, or ul- 
cers, as heal and fkin them over. Quincy. 

2. To heal and induce the fkin over a ſore. 

We incarned, and in a few days cicatrized it 
with a ſmooth cicatrix. HW: man on Tuntvtl 5, 

Cr'ctLY. n. /. [ myrrhis.] A fort of herb. 

Cicrora/ceous. adj. | from citborints, Lat.] 
Having the qualities of ſuccory. 

Diureticks evacuate the ſale ferum ; as all acid 
diureticks, and the teftaceuus and bitter creluraceous 
plants. Floger. 

Cicn/-rracr. n. ſ. Ceicer.] A plant. 

To CYCURATE. v. a. ſcicuro, Lat.] To tame; 
to reclaim from wildneis; to make tame and 
tractable. 

Poitons may yet retain ſome portion of their 
natures; yet are ſo refracted, ciewrated, and fub- 
dued, as not to make good their deſtructive ma- 
lignities. Brau Vaigar Errours. 

Cicu RAT Lo. ». ſ. [from cicurats. | The act 
of taming or reclaiming from wildneſs. 

This holds not only in domeſtic and manſuete 
birds; for then it might be the effect of cicuration 
or inftitution ; but in the wild. R. an the Creation. 

CIDER. . f. | cidre, Fr. fidra, Ital. freer, 
Lat. ow, JAW. | 

1. All Kinds of ftrong liquors, except wine. 
This fenſe is now wholly obfolete. x 

2. Liquors made of the juice of fruits preſſed. 

We had alfo drink, wholefome and good wine 
of the grape, a kind of c:d:r made of u fruit of 
that country ; a wonderful pleafing and refreſh- 
ing drink. Bacon. 

3. The juice of apples expreſſed and ferment- 
ed. This is now the ſenſe. | 

To the wmoſt bounds of this 
Wide univerſe Silurian cider born, 
Shall pleaſe all taſtes, and triumph o'er _——_ | 
tips. 

Cup ERISr. a. ſ. from cider.] A maker of cider. 

When the cid-rifts have taken care for the beſt 
fruit, and ordered them after the beſt manner 
they could, yet hath their cider generally proved 
pale, ſharp, and ill taſted. Mortimer 

CUDERrKiIN. u. /. [from cider.] 

A low word uſed for the liquor made of the 
murk or groſs matter of apples, after the cider is 
preſſed out, and a convenient quantity of boiled 
water added to it; the whole infuſing for above 
forty eight hours. ÞPhilips's World of IVords. 

(ider tin is made for common drinking, and ſup- 
plies the place of ſmall beer. Mar timer. 

Ci ELIN. #. ſ. See CEILI NO. | 

CIERGE. 2. ſ. [Fr.] A candle carried in pro- 


ceſſions. 


CYLIARY. adj. [cilium, Lat.] Belonging to the 
eyelids. | 

The c/ary proceſſes, or rather the ligaments, 
cbſerved in the inſide of the ſclerctick tunicles of 
the cye, do ſerve inſtead of a muſcle, by the con» 


traction, to alter the figure of the eye. 


| Ray on the Creatinns, 

CI Licious, adj, [from cilicium, hair- cloth, 
Lat.] Made of hair. 

A garment of camel's hair; that is, made of 
ſome texture of that hair, a coarſe garment, a cili- 
dig or ſackcloth habit, ſuitable to the auſterity 
of his life. Brown's Valgar Errours. 

Cima'rR, See SIMA R. 

Cit L1arcH. u. f. [from wapmuagyn.] The 
chief keeper of plate, veſtments, and things of 


Di5. 
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native or factitious : 
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CIE TER. . ſ. [cimitarra, Span. and Portug. 1 
from cbimeteir, Turkiſh. Bluteaus Portugueſe Dic- 
tionary.] A ſort of ſword uſed by the Turks; 
or; heavy; and recurvated, or bent back- 
ward. This word is ſometimes erroneouſly ſpelt 
Seimitar, and ſcymeter; as in the following ex- 
amples. 

By this ſcinitar, 
That flew the ſophy and a Perſian prince, 
That won three fields of ſultan Solyman. S 

Our armours now may ruſt, our idle /cyriters 
mans by our fides for ornament, not ute. Dry. 

CixcTURE. u. f. Cciactusa, Latin.) 

1. Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whoſe cloak and cine 
Hold out this tempeſt. Shakeſpeare 
Columbus found th' American, ſo girt 

With feather'd ciatture, naked elſe, and wild. 
Milton. 


He binds the ſacred c:n2ure round his breaſt. 

Pope. 
2. An incloſure. 

The court and priſon being within the cine 
of one wall. Bacon's Henry VII. 
3- [in architecture.] A ring or liſt at the top 
nl bottom of the ſhaft of a column; ſeparating 
the ſha't at one end from the baſe, at the other 


from the capital. It is ſuppoſed to be in imitation | 


of the girths or ferrils anciently uſed, to ſtrengthen 
and preſerve the primitive wood-columns. Cham. 
CINDER. . 1 [ ceindre, Fr. from cineres, Lat. 
1. A maſs ignited and quenched, without being 
reduced to aſhes. 
I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modeſty d 
Did but I ſpeak thy deeds ! Shakeſpeare. 
There is in ſmiths cinders, by ſome adheſion of 
iron, ſometimes to be found a magnetical opera- 
Zion. Braun. 
So ſnow on Ætna does unmelted lie, 
Whoſe rolling flames and ſcatter'd cinders fly, 
Waller, 
2. A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 
If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon the cinder drops, 
To ftinking ſmoke it turns the flame. 
CIxNDER-WENCH. I. . | cinder and woman. | A 
CixDER-WomMaAN., { woman whoſe trade is to 
Zake in heaps of aſhes for cinders. 
is under ſo much naſty rubbiſh laid, 
To find it out's the cinde -woman's trade. 
Ffſiy on Satire. 
She had above five hundred ſuits of fine cloaths, 
and yet went abroad like a cinder-wench, 
Ard uilnoi's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
In the black form of cinder-wench ſhe came, 
When love, the hour, the place had baniſh'd name. 
Gay. 
CINERA'TION. . /. [from ci neres, Lat). 
The reduction of any thing by fire to aſhes. A 
term of chymittry. 
CixER1 TOUS. adj. [ cinericius, | 
the form or ſtate of aſhes. 
The nerves zriſe from the glands of the cixeri- 
{0:15 part of the brain, and are terminated in all 


Lat.] Having 


parts of, the body. Cheyne. 
CNE RULENT. adj. from ciner es, Lat.) Full 
Didi. 


of athes. 

C!xGLE. 2. /. | from cingulum, Lat.) A girth 
for a horſe. Die. 

CixXABAR. n. ſ. [ cinnabaris, Lat.] Cinnabar is 
the factitious cinnabar is cal- 
Jed vermilion. | 

Cimabaor is the ore out of which quickſilver is 
d ravn, and conſiſts partly of a mercurial, and 
partly of a ſulphureochrcons matter, 

Woodward's Meth: d of Foſſils. ls 

The particles of mercury uniting with the par- 
ticles of fulphur, compoſe cinnabar, Newton's Opt. 

CixxXAuAR of Antimory,is mace of mercury, ſul- 
phur, and cruce antimony. 

CYNXKEAYON. 8. 2 N un momum, Lat. ] The fre. 
grant bark of alow tree in the ifland of Ceylon. 
Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the olive, both as to 
ſuhſtance and colour. The fruit reſembles an 
acorn or olive, and has neither the ſmell nor taſte 


3 


Sev; It. | 


* 


| 


C1P 


of the bark, When boiled in water, it yields 


an oil, which, as it cools and hardens, becomes 


as firm and white as tallow ; the ſmell of which 
is agreeable in candles. 
agents was different from ours. 

Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, 
Her cinnamon and ſweet amomum boaſt. 

Dr yden” xs Fables. 

Cixxamon Mater is made by diſtilling the bark, 
firſt infuſed in barley water, in ſpirit of wine or 
white wine. Chambers. 

CINQUE, u. J. [Fr.] A Five. It is uſed in 


Chambers, 


games alone; but it is often compounded with 


other words, 


CixqQu r=Foll. x. . Ccinqus feuille, Fr. A kind 


of five leaved clover. 

CiIXQUE-PACE. 1. . | cingue pas, Fr.] A kind 
of grave dance. 

WW ooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
jig, a meaſure, and a cingue-pace. The firſt ſuit 


hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantaſ- þ 


tical ; the wedding, mannerly and modeſt, as a 


meaſure, full of ſtate and gravity ; and then comes 


repentance, and, with his bad legs falls into the 
292 e-pace faſter and faſter, till he ſinks into his 
grave. © Shekeſpeare, 
CINQUE- PORTS. nm. f. | cinque ports, Fr. | 
Thoſe havens that lie towards France, and 
therefore have been thought by our kings to be 
ſuch as ought moſt vigilantly to be obſerved 
againſt invaſion. In which reſpec, the places 
where they are, have a ſpecial governour or Keeper, 
called by his office Lord Warden of the cinque 
ports; and divers privileges granted to them, as a 
particular. juriſdiction, their warden having the 
authority of an admiral among them, and ſending 
out writs in his own name. The cinque ports are 
Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haſtings, W inchelſea, 
Rumney, and Hithe ; ſome of which, as the 
number exceeds five, mult either be added to the 
firſt inſtitution by ſome later grant, or accounted 
as appendants to ſome of the reſt. Corvel. 
They, that beer 

The cloth of ſtate above her, are four barons 

Of the cingue ports. Shakeſpeare, 
CINQUE-SPOT TED. adj. Having five fpots. 
On her left breaſt 

A mole, cinque {potted, like the crimſon drops 

I th' bottom of a cowſlip.  Shak:ſpeare. 
Crow. u. ſ. [ fon, or ſcion, French.] 
1. A ſprout; a ſhoot from a plant, 


We have reaſon to cool our raging motions, | 


our carnal ſtings, our unbitted luſts ; ; hes eof I 
take this that you call love, to be a ſect or cin. 

Shakeſpear *. 

The ſtately Caledonian oak, newly ſettled in 

his triumphant throne, begirt with coin, of his 

oven royal ſtem. _ Howel. 
2. The ſhoot engrafted or inſerted on a ſtock. 

The cion over-ruleth the ſtock ; and the ſtock 


is but paſſive, and giveth aliment, but no motion 


to the graft. Bact. 


CIPHER. . ſ. [ chifre, Fr. Sifr2, Ital. cifr-a, 


low Lat. from an oriental root.] 


1. An arithmetical character, by w hich ſome. 


number 1s noted ; a figure. 

2. An arithmetical mark, which, ſtanding for 
nothing itſelf, increaſes the value of the other 
figures. | 
Mine were the'y very cipher of a function, 

To find the faults, whoſe fine ſtands. in record, 

And let go by the actor. Shokeſpeare. 

If the people be ſomewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls or 1 in the privation 
or tranſlation. Bacon. 

As, in accounts, ciphers and figures paſs for 
7 ſums, ſo names pals for things. South, 

3. An intertexture of letters engraved uſually 
on boxes or plate. 

Troy flam'd in burniſh'd gold; 

throne, 


and oer the 


Arms and the man in golden ciphers ſhone. Pope. | 


Some mingling ſtir the melted tar, and ſome 
Deep on the new-ſhorn vagrant's heaving fide, 
To ſtamp the maſter's cipber „ ready ſtaud. — 

4. A character in general. 


The cinnamon of the 


_ 


$ 


SIX 
ta ſneceeding times this wiſdom began to be 
written in ciphers and characters, and letters bearing 


the form of creatures. Raleigh Hist. of the World, 


5. A ſecret or occult manner of writing, ox 


the key to it. 
This book, as long liv d. as the elements, 


In cipher writ, or new- made idioms. 


don, to ſend and receive all his letters; and I'was 


furniſhed with ſeveral ciphers, in order to it. 
Denham. 


To C'PHER. v. . [from the noun. ] To prac- 
tiſe arithmetick. 


You have been bred to buſineſs ; you can cipher < 2 


I wonder you never uſed your pen and ink. 
Alrbuubnat. 


70 CiPHER, v. a. To write. in occult charac- 


ters. 
He frequented ſermons, and penned notes: his 


notes he ciphered with Greek chracters. Hayward. 


To CIRCINAT E. v. a. | circino, Lat.] To make 


a circle; to compaſs round, or turn round. Bailey. 


CIxIN T ION. n. f. | car cinating Lat.] An or- 
bicular motion; a turning round; a meaſuring 
with the compaiſes. | Bailey. 

CIRCLE. ». /. [cirewlus Latin.) 


1. A line continued till it ends Where it begun, . 


having all its parts equidiſtant from a common 
centre. 

Any thing, that moves round about in a-crrcl:, 
in leſs time than our ideas are wont to ſucceed one 
another in our minds, is not perceived to move; 
bat ſeems. ta be a perfect intire circle of that 


matter, or colour, and not a part of a ci, cle in 


motion. Locke, 
By a circle I underſtand not here a perfect geomc+ 


trical circle, but an orbicular figure, whoſe. length 
is equal to its breadth ; and which as to ſenſe 
may ſeem circular. Newton's 1 55 . 
Then a deeper ſtill 
In circle following circle, gathers found 
To cloſe the face of things. Tbomſon's Summer. 
2. The ſpace included in a circular line. 
3. A round body; an orb. 
It is he that ſitteth upon the circle of the earth. 
Jaian 
4. Compaſs ; ; incloſure. 
A great magician, 
Obſcured in the circle of the foreſt. Shak; ſpear, 
5. An aſſembly ſurrounding the principal per- 
ſon. 
To have a box where eunuchs ſing, 
And, foremoſt in the circle, eye a king. 
Pope 5 Hora: "Os 
6. A company ; ; an aſſembly. 
I will call over to him the whole circle of beau- 
ties that are diſpoſed among the boxes. Adi. fon. 
Ever ſince that time, Liſander viſits in every 
circle, ler. 
7. Any ſeries ending as it begins, and er atu - 
ally repeated. 
There be fruit trees in hot co: untries, which 
have bloſſoms and young fruit, and young fruit 
and ripe fruit, almoſt all the year, ſu xcceeding one 
another ; but this c:c/e of ripening cannot be but 
in ſucculent plants, and hot countries. Baccu. 
Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 
And the year rolls within itſelf again. 
ID. yden' s Virgil. 
8. An inconcluſive form of argument, in which 
the foregoing propoſition is proved by the follow- 
ing, and the following propoſition inferred from 
the foregoing. 
That heavy bodies deſcend by gravity 


| again, that gravity is a quality w hereby an pee 


body deſcends, is an impertinent ric, and teach- 
eth noth ung. Glanville Scepſis. 
The fallacy called a crcle,,is when one of "ihe 
premiſes in a ſyllogiſm is queſtioned and oppoſed, 
and we intend to prove it by the concluſion. 
Waits's Logi. &. 
9. Circumloeution; indirect form of wor ds. 
Has he given the lye 
In cincle or oblique, or ſemicircle, 


0 Hi M. 
Or direct parallel? You mult ch: * 2 Cr. 


10. CikLES 


; Daune. f 
He was pleaſed to command me to ſtay at Lon- 


and 
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40. CiRcLES of the German Empire. such pro- 


vinces and principalities as have a right to be pre- 


ſent at diets. They are in number ten. Trevoux. 

To CIRCLE. v. @. [from the noun.] 

1. To move round any thing. 

The lords that were appointed to circl: the hill, 
had ſome days before planted themſelves in places 
| Bacon. 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, | 
And other plangts ci: c/: other ſuns. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. To incloſe, to ſurround. | 

What tern ungentle hands 
Have lopp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments, 
W hoſe cicling thadows kings have ſought to fleep 
in ? 5 TE Shakeſpeare. 
While theſe fond arms, thus circling you, may 
prove | 
More heavy chains than thoſe of hopeleſs love. 
rior. 


Unſeen, he glided through the joyous crowd, 


With darkneſs ciel and an ambient cloud. Pope. 


3. 70 CikCL. in. To confine; to keep together. 

We term thoſe things dry lich have a con- 
fiſtence Wichin themſelves, aud which, to enjoy 2 
determinate figure, do not require the ſtop or 
hindranee of another body to limit and cc them 
1 | | Digby on Bod:es. 
7, CVRCLE. 2. u. To move circularly ; to end 
where it begins. 5 | 

Toe well fraught bowl 

Circlis ino ant; whiltt the humble cell 
With quavering laugh, and rural jeſts reſounds. 


Philips. 


Now the circl/az years diſcloſe 
The day predeſtin'd to reward his woes. 
. Pope's Ody/7. 
CrrcLED. adj. | from cireli.] Having the form 
of a circle; round. EE 
Th' inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circhd orb. SHH. 
Cix/cLET. u. ſ. [from circle, ] A circle; an orb; 
properly a little circle. 
Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay'd 
His golden circles in the weſtern ſhade. Pope's Odyſ. 
CrxcLING. participial adj. [from 70 circle. ] 
Having the form of a circle; circular; round. 
Round h ſurveys, and well might, where he ſtood 
So high above the circling canopy | 
Of night's extended ſhade. Milton's Parad:ſe Loft. 
CIRCUIT. 2. /. | circuit, Fr. cir caitus, Latin. | 
1. The act of moving round any thing. 


There are four moons alſo perpetually rolling 


round the planet jupiter, and carried along with 
him in his periodical circuit round the ſun. 
| Watts on the Mind. 
2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle. 
He led me up. 
A woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain 
A circuit wide inclos'd. 
3. Space; extent; meaſured by travelling round. 
He attributeth unto it ſmallneſs, in reſpect of 
circuit. Hooker. 
The lake of Bolſena is reckoned one and twenty 
miles in circuit. Addiſon on Italy. 
4. A ring; a diadem; that by which any thing 
1s incircled. 
And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage, 
Until the golden chcait on my head 
Do calm the fury of this mad-brain'd flaw. Shakeſp. 
5. The viſitations of the judges for holding aſſiſes. 
The circuits, in former times, went but round 
avout the pale; as the circuit of the cynoſura a- 
bout the pole. | | Davies. 
6. The tract of country viſited by the judges. 
7. Long deduction of reaſon. 
Up into the waich tower get, 
And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies; 
Thou ſhalt not peep thro” lettices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro' labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to diſcern. Donne. 
CiRcurT of Action. {In law. ] Is a longer courſe 
of proceeding to recover the thing ſued for than 
15 needful, . 4 | Cow?l, 
To CIRCUIT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To move 
eircularly. 1 | | 


_ Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 


CIR 


Pining with equinoctial heat, unlefs 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 

Quick circuitiag. Philips. 

CIKCUTTE'ER. . from circuit.] One that tra- 
vels a circuit. 

Like your fellow circuiteer the ſun: vou travel 
the round of the earth, ande behold all the iniqui- 
ties under the heavens. Pope, 

 Crirevi'TiION. . ſ. [circuitin, Lat.] 


2. Compaſs ; maze of argument. 

To apprehend by what degrees they lean to 
things in ſhow, though not indeed repugnant one 
to another, requireth more ſharpneſs of wit, more 
intricate circuitiaus of diſcourſe, and depth of judg- 
ment, than common ability doth yield. Hooker. 

CrrcULaR. adj. | circularis, Latin.] 

1. Round, like a circle; circumſcribed by a circle. 

The frame thereof ſeem'd partly circular, 

And part triangular. Fairy Queen. 
le firſt inclog'd for lifts a level ground; 
The form was cireular. Dr yden's Fablrs. 

Nero's port, compoſed of huge moles running 
round it, in a kind of circular figure. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Succeifive in order; always returning. | 

From whence th' innumerable race of things, 
By circslar ſucceſſive order ſprings. Roſcommon. 
2. Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. 

Had Virgil been a circular poet, and cloſely ad- 
hered to hiſtory, how could the Romans have had 
Dido ? Dennis. 

4. Ending in itſelf, uſed of a paralegiſm, where 
the ſecond propoſition at once proves the firſt, and 
is proved by it. 

One of Cartes's firſt principles of reaſoning, 
after he had doubted of every thing, ſeems to be 
too circular, to ſafely build upon; for he is for 
proving the being of God from the truth of our 
faculties, and the truth of our faculties from the 
being of a God. Baket's Refleftions on Learning. 

5. CIRCULAR Letter, A letter directed to ſeve- 
ral perſons, who have the ſame intereſt in ſome 
common affair; as in the convocation of aſſem- 
blies. 

6. CiReuLaR Lines. Such ſtrait lines as are 
divided from the diviſions made in the arch of a 
circle; as the lines of ſines, tangents, and ſecants 
on the plain ſcale and ſector. 

7. CIRCULAR Sailing, 1s that performed on the 
arch of a great circle. 

CiRcuLAKkITY. 2. f. | from circular. ] A circular 
form. 

The heavens have no diverſity or difference, 
but a ſimplicity of parts, and equiformity in mo- 
tion, continually ſucceeding each other ; fo that, 
from what point ſoever we compute, the ac- 
count will be common unto the whole circularity. 

Brown. 

CYKCULARLY. adv. | from circular. ] 

1. In form of a circle. 

The internal form of it conſiſts of ſeveral re- 
gions, involving one another like orbs about the 
ſame centre, or of the ſeveral elements caſt circu- 
larly about each other. Burnet, 

2. With a circular motion. 

Trade, which, like blood, ſhould c:rcularly flow, 
| Stopp'd in their channels, found its freedom 
loſt, Dryden. 

Every body moved c:rcu/arly about any centre, 
recedes, or endeavours to recede, from that cen- 
tre of its motion. Ray. 

To CYRCULATE- v. n. {from circulus.] | 

1. To move in a circle; to run round; to re- 
turn to the place whence 1t departed in a con- 
ſtant courſe. | 

If our lives motions theirs muſt imitate, 

Our knowledge, like our blood, muſt circulate. 
| Denham. 


Nature is a perpetual motion ; and the work of 


the univerſe circulates without any interval or 're- 
poſe. L' Eftrange. 
2. To be diſperſed. 


As the mints of calumny are perpetually at 
work, a great number of curious inventions, iſ- 


* . 


1. The act of going round any thing. p 


q 


* 


ſued out from time to time, grow current en 


CIR 


the party, and circulute through the whole king. 


dom. Llddi ſou, 

To CYRCULATE. v. a. To put about. 

In the civil wars, the money ſpent on both 
ſides was circulated at home; no publick debts con- 
tracted. Swift. 

CircvLa'T1ON. . ſ. [from circulate.] ; 

1. Motion in a circle; a courſe in which the 
motion tends to the point from which it began. 

What more obvious, one would think, than the 
circulation of the blood, unknowa till the laſt age? 

Burnet's Throry. 

As much blood paſſeth through the lungs as 
through all the reſt of the body: the circulation is 
quicker, and heat greater, and their texture ex- 
tremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. A ſeries in which the ſame order is always 
8 and things always returns to the ſame 
ſtate. | 


As for the ſins of peace, thou haſt brought upon 


us the miſeries of war ; ſo for the fins of war, 
thou ſeeſt fit to deny us the bleſſing of peace, and 
to keep us in a circulation of miſeries. Xing Charles, 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature permits 
this continual circulation of human things. 

Swift on Modern Education. 

3- A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apoſtle ſaith of the Jews, that they 
crucified the Lord of glory ; and when the Son 
of man, being on earth, attirmeth that the Son of 
man was in heaven at the ſame inſtant, there is in 
theſe two ſpeeches that mutual circulation before- 
mentioned. Hooker. 

CIRCULATORY. #.f. [from circulate.] A chy- 
mical veſſel, in which that which riſes from the 
veſſel on the fire, is collected and cooled in another 
fixed upon it, and falls down again. 

CY&CULATORY. adj. | from circulate.] 
latory Letters are the ſame- with CixcuLar 
Letters. 


CiRcumAa/MBIENCY. adj. u. ſ. [from circumams 


bient.] The act of encompaſiing. - 


Ice receiveth its figure according unto the ſur- 
face it concreteth, or the c:rcumambiency Which con- 


formeth it. | Brows. 


CIRCUMA'MBIENT. adj. [circum and ambis, 


Latin.] Surrounding ; encompatiling ; incloſing. 
The circumambient coldneſs towards the fides of 
the veſſel like the ſecond region, cooling and con- 
denſing of it. Wilkins. 
To CixcuMa/MBULATE. v. n. | from circum and 
ambuls, Lat.] To walk round about. Di. 


To CIRCUMC ILSE. v. a. Ccircumcida, Latin. To 


cut the prepuce or foreſkin, according to the law 
given to the Jews. ; 


They came to circumciſe the child. Luke. 


One is alarmed at the induſtry of the Whigs, in 


aiming to ſtrengthen their routed party by a rein- 


forcement from the circumciſed. Sæuift's Kxaminrr, 
Cikcumcr's10N. x. ſ. from circumciſe. } The 
rite or act of cutting off the foreſkin. 
They left a race behind 
Like to themſelves, diſtinguiſhable ſcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumcifion vain. Milton. 


To CIRCUMDU'CT. v. a. Ccircumduco, Lat.] TO 


contravene ; to nullify : a term of civil law. 
Acts of judicature may be cancelled and circum 


ducted by the will and direction of the judge; as 


alſo by the conſent of the parties litigant, before 
the judge has pronounced and given ſentence. 


Ayliffe's Farer gon. 


Cixcvmpvu'cTION. 2. .. from circumdu?. | 

1. Nullification; cancellation. 

The citation may be circumducted, though the ' 
defendant ſhould not appear; and the defendant - 
muſt be cited, as a circumduction requires. 

| Ayliffe's Parergon 

2. A leading about. 

By long circumd«etion perhaps any truth may de 
derived from any other truth. £47 Hooker. 

CIRCU/MFERENCE. ». /. [circumferentia, Lat.] 


1. The periphery ; the line including and ſur- 


rounding any thing. | | 

| Extend thus far thy bounds, - _ | 

This be thy juſt circumference, O world! Milton,” 
Becauſe the hero is the centre of the e 


Le 


Circut- 


———— Woes... — 


E 


_ all the lines from the c:rcumferrnce tend to him 
alone. Dr den. 
Fire,. moved wnhly in the circumſere nc: of a 
circle, makes the whole circu: nſcrence appear like. 
a circle of tire. Newton. 
2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle. 
So was his will 
Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath, 
That ſhvuk neav n's whole orcamperence, contirm'd. 
Milton. 
He firſt inchbs'd for liſts a level ground, 
The whole cromnf rince a mile arohnd. 
| Diydon's Fables, 

3. The external part of an orbicilar body. 

The bubble, being looked on by the light of 
the clouds reftected trom it, ſ-emed red at its ap- 
parent &rcamporeovc, If the clouds were viewed 
tarouglh it, the colour at its warcampuripee would 
be blue. Ne Opricks. 

4. An orb; a circle; any thing circular or or- 
bicular. 

His pond'rous field, large and round, 

Behind him catt: the broad ci ence 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Nt, 

7 CiC ERG E. v 4. [from the Noun. | 
To include in a circular ſpace. Not proper. 

XN or is. the vigour of this great body included 
only in itielf, or crcerference by its ſurface ; but 
diftuſed at indeterminate diftances. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

CIRCUMFERE'NTOR, u. /. | from ci unfury, I. at. 
to carry about.] An inſtrument uſ&d in ſurvey- 
ing, for meaturing angles, conſiſting of a brats 


circle, an index with tights, and a compats, and 


mounted on a ſtart, with a ball and ſocket. 
| Chambers. 

CURTUMPIEX. u. ſ. | circumſle uus, Lat.] An ac- 
cent uſed to regulate the pronunciation of ſylla- 
bles, inch: ding or participating the acute and 
grave. 

The circumſ i x keeps the voice in a middle tune, 
and theretore in the Latin is compounded of both 
the other. Heilen. 

CIxc UMF LUENCE. x. f, [from crcumflucnt.] 
An incloſure of waters, 

CIRCUMPLUENT. adj. [circumflucns, Lat} 
Flowing round any thing. 

I rule the Paplyan race, 
Whoſe bounds the deep crc mfucnt wires embrace, 
A duteous people, andinduſtrious ifle. 257 Cadyſi. 

Cixcu'MELUOUS. adj. | cw cumſluus, Lat.] En- 

vironing with waters. 

He the world | 
Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Cryſtalline ocean. Milton's Paradiſe In 

Laertes' fon girt with cr cum /{{uous tides. 
i Ht OPs Od 

CiScuM HORN E Os. adj. | c: eum forancus, Lat. 
Wandering from houſe to houſe. As a cu 3 
ran fidler ; one that Mays at doors. 

To CIRCUMFE'SE. 4. | circunfuſus, Lat. 
To pour round ; to . every way. 

Men ſee better when their eyes are againſt the 
Jun, or candle, if they put their hand before their 
eye. The glaring ſun, or caiidle, weakens the 
eye; whereas the light crc wifuſes „is enough for 
the perception, Bacin's N. 7 ad Hillary, 


His army cireumfabd on either win Mil:on. 
Earth, with her nether ocean ci; 8 45 = 
Their pleaſunt dwellng-boute. Mil n. 


This nymph the God Cephiſus had abus'd, 
With all his winding waters circumf i, d, 
hen. s Ovid. 
Circovary'sr.r, irc and fuflts, Lat. ET hat 
which may he pour: ed or ſpread round any thing. 
Art; 2 vine, whote fkilful hands infold 
The victim's horn with cf, gold. 
Hop. Ly OdyP. 
Sod: vers tox. . /. from circumfſi.] The 
aft of fpreading round; the ate of being poured 
FUND . 
To CIRCU'MGYRATE. 2. a. [circum and 9911, 
Le. I. Fol round. | 
Alti hands of the body be congeries OT Va- 
rious ſorts of vetlels, cu rled, circiomgyrated, and 
ermp!icated together. Kay an Creation. 


"CTR 


CrnoUMOtRA TION. . . [from circumgyrate.] 
The act of running round. 


five d. ys, from lus firſt being put into uch A Cirs 
CU! ryr alli, Ch vn. 
Circur ja CnNT. adj. | circumacens, Lat.] Ly- 
ing round any thing; bordering on every fide. 
FO rio. 2. . | from circumen, circamilumy 
Latin. } The act of Zoing round. Dit. 
ClikcuMLiGA'TI9%. u. . | circumligo, Latin.] 
1. The act of binding round. 
2. The bond u ich which any thing ĩs encompaſſed. 


1. A circuit or compaſs of words; periphrafis. 


cannot render w itl out crreumlocution. | Dryden, 
I much prefer the plain Billingſgate way of 


of time, loſt by tircamPIcutions Swift. 
2. The uſe of indirect expreſſions. ä 
Theſe people are not to be dealt w ithal, but by 
a train of myſtery and circumbocution. J. Eftrange. 
CircunMMURED. adj. [eircum and murus, Lat.] 
Walled round; encompaſſed with a wall. 
He hath a garden circummur with bricks. 
Shakeſpeare, 


That which may be ſailed round. 

The being of Antipodes, the habitableneſs of the 
torrid zone, and the weer vg the whole terra- 
queous globe circummnatioable..  Riy on the Creation. 


Lat.] To fait round. 


gate. | The act of ſailing round. 

What he ſays concerning the cireumnavignation of 
Africa, from rhe {traits of Gibraltar to the Red 
Sda, is very remarkable. Arbuthaot an Coins. 

CirRcuUMNxa'viGaToR. z. f. One that ſails round. 

eee e TION. a. . | circumplica, Lat.] 

The act of enwrapping on every ſide. 

46 The ſtate of being enwrapped. 

CIA cuNuν A. adj. [from circum and Polar. 
Stars near the north 85 which move round it, 
and never ſet in the Northern latitudes, are faid 
to be circumpolar flars. | 


ſition. | The act of placing any thing circularly, 
Now is your ſeaſon for circumpeſition, by tiles 
or bat}.ets of earth. E wvelyn” J Kalendar. 


act of ſha ing or par ing round. Dic. 
Cincvnno TATION. 1. . | circum and rosa, Lat.) 


that of a wheel. Circumvolution; circumgyration. 
2. The ftate of beit: whirled round. 


Latin. ] 
1. To incloſe in certain lines or hrs. 
2. To bound; to hriitz to confine. 
The good Andronicus, 20 
w ith honour and with fortune is return d; 
From hence he circameribed with his Wr d, 
And brought to yoke th' enemies of Rome. 
Shak: -ſpe are, 
Therefore muſt his choice be cireumſerib*d 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 
W. hereof he's head. Shakeſpeare. 
He form'd the pow'rs of heav'n 
Such as he pleas'd,: and cr ey 1:0'd their being! 
Milton. 
The action great, yet IO ATE d by time; 
The words not forc'd, but fliding into rlüme. Dryd. 


pany men's acts, are thoſe which do g cum ſcribe 
and limit them. | Stitling fleet. 
You are above | 
The little forms which circum, 11be your ſex, 
Sn; ther n. 


CiRCUM3CRYPTION. . f. V. Fevvermforiptia, Lat.) 


1. Determination of particular form or magni- 
tude. | 
In the Gtcnm/iribtion of many leaves, flowers, 
fruits and ſeeds, nature attects a regular figure. 

| | Kay on the Ureation. 


The fun turns round his own axis in twenty⸗ 


CIKkcUuML HHN. A. . | circuntocitio, Latin. 
Virgil, ſtudying brevity, could bring theſe. 


words unto a narrow compaſs, which a tra anflator' 


calling names, becauſe it would fave abundance! . 


| CixcuuspEOT ON. ». |. 


3 Avic ANI. E. adj. from circumnavigate.] | 


To CIK C UMNJ AHV ATR. v. a. Leben and nig, 


CiRcUuMNAVIdATIONAA. . {from Cl tu mmavie. 


CikcumMPoslV TION, . 7. [from circum and po- 


Cincumkdsion, . ſ. [circumraſio, Latin] The 
1. The act of whirling round with a motion like 


7 CIRCUMSCBVBE. v. a. [ circum and ſcribs, | 
much. Bacon's Fſays. 


The external circumſtances which do accom- | 


[ ; LY C on 


S XN 


2. Limitation; boundary; contraction; confines 
ment. ; 
I would not my unhouſed free condition, 
Put into ci, can ſer iption and confizie. Sha: fear — 


Eixcunst hip TIVE. c. from circumſeil. — 


mits on the outſide. 

Stones regular, are diſtinguiſhed by their exter- 
nal forms: ſuch as is circaneſes i hi ve, or depending 
upon the Whole ſtone, as in the eagle-ſtone, is 
properly called the figure. (Crews 

CIRCUMSPECT. adj. [circurſpetun, Lat.] 
Cautious; attentive to every thing; watchful on 
all ſides. | 

None are _ ma, 
That look into me with conſid'rate eyes; 
High reaching Buckingham 3 cir cup. 
| Sha b pure. 

Men of their gn nature chcumſpec and flow, 
but at the ſame time di ſcountenanced and Jia 
tent... - Hoyand, 

The judicious doctor had been very watchiul and 
circumſpect, to 1 8 himſelf from being unpoſed 
upon. Boyle. 
from Cir cum ſpect. | 
WatchFulneſs on every ſide; cautious; general at- 
tention. : 

Obſerve the ſudden oth of wickedneſs, from 
want of care and circumſpection in the firit im- 
preſſions. | Clarendon. 

So ſaying, his proud ſtep he ſcornful e E 
But wit li Hy cir cumſpection. Miltan's; Pas aaliſi. Haft. 

Cikc unsre ER. adj. Ccircumſpicis, cir e 
tum, Latin. | Looking round every way; atten- 
tive; vigilant; cautious. 

No less alike the politick and wiſe, 

All fly flow things, with cir cumſpeetive eyes. 

Pope. 

CirRcuvsProTIVELY: adv. [from errermſ7.c+ 
tive, | Cantiouſly ;  vigilantly; attentively; with 
| watchfulneſs every way; watchfuliy. 

CRU f Y. adv. | from circumſ pes 7 


[With watchfulneſs every way; cantiouſly ; watch- 


fully; vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs more with me than the 
concurrent ſufflages of a thouſand eyes, who ne- 
ver examined the ching fo carefully and circum- 
Jpeetiy. | Ray on the Creation. 

CURcUMSPECTNESS. n. .. [from circumfpect.] 
Caution; vigilance ; watchfulnefs on every fide. 

T rayel forces ci] on thoſe abroad, BI 
at home are nurſed in ſecurity. ©. ſF att 

CIRCUMSTANCE. » . [circumſtantia, Lat. : 

r. Something appendant or relative to a fact: 
the ſame to a moral action as accident to a natural 
ſuhſtance. 

When men are ingenious in picking out ctcrn- 
ſlances of contempt, "they do kindle their anger 


Our confeſſing or concealing perſecuted truths, 
vary and change their very nature, according to 
different circumſtances of time, place and perſons. 
South, 
2. The adj uncts of a fact, which make it more 
or leſs criminal; or make an accuſation more or 
leſs probable. | 
Of there uppoſed crimes give me leave, 
By circunißuncè but to acquit myſelf. SH⁰ 
v. ACC der © ſomething adventitious, which 
may be takten away without the annihilation of the 
principal k. th ing conſidered. 
Senſe outfide knows, the ſoul thro' all things 
ſees > 
Senſe, i cuntauce; ſhe doth the ſubſtance view. 


DD VASES 


4. Incident; event: generally of a minute or 
ſubordinate kind, 
He defended Carliſle with very remarkable 
Cir cun ſtances of courage, induſtry, and patience. 
Claren hu. 
The ſculptor had in his thoughts the conqueror's 
weeping for new werlds, or the like circum nce 
in hiſtory. Addi 
The pet has gathered thoſe circumPlances Hich 
mort terrify the imagination, and which rc: ay 
happs in the raging of a tempeſt. Audiſen. Sp. F. 


Incloſing the ſuper ficies; marking the form or li- 


. 


apt . J 
r 
_—— IIS. 
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are naturally enemies to innovations. 
Add ſan's Free bolder. 


To place in particular ſituation, or relation to tie 


ſecular encouragement, chriſtian princes thought 


anti. The appendage of circumſtances; the 


Lat.] To incloſe round with trenches or fortifica- 


Latin.] 


hand. i 


CIRCUMYB/CT1ON, z. /, Leircamvectio, Latin. (The ciſtern of my luſt. 


e 


8. Condition; ſtate of affairs. It is frequently 
nſed with reſpect te wealth or poverty; as good or 
ul circumſtances. 

None but a virtuous man can hope well in all 
circumflunces. | Bacon. 

We ouzht not to conclude, that if there be ra- 
tional inhabitants in any of the planets, they mult 
therefore have human nature, or be involved in 
the circumſtances of our world. Ben ey. 

Whien men are eaſy in their circumſtunces, they 


ToCrRcUMSTANCE. v. a. | from the noun. ;. 


tlüngs. 
To worthieſt things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now 1 ſee, 
Rar-neſs or uſe, not nature, value brings, 
And uch as they are circamſlum d, they be. None. 
Ci sc TAS H. adj, | arcumſtun;, Lat. | Sur 
rounding; environing. 
Its beams fly to viſit the remoteſt parts of the 
world, and it gives motion to all ci it bodies. 
Die by en the Soul. 


CineumsTA\NTIAL. adi. | circumtantialis, low 


1. Accidental ; not effentfal. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſtinction would be rich in. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihis juriſdiction in the eſſentials of it, is as old 
as chriſtianity ; and thoſe cir-umſlantit additions of 


neceſſary. | South. 
Who would not prefer a religion that differ- 
from our own in the circumſtantizls, before one that 
differs from it in the eſſentials; Adiſ. Freebs!der, 
2. Incidental; happening by chance; caſual. 
Virtue's but anguiſh, when 'tis ſeveral, 
By cccafion wak'd, and circumſluntil. Dann. 
3. Full of ſmall events; particular; detailed. 
He had been provoked by men's tedious and c- 
cumſtantial recitals ot their affairs, or by their mul- 
tiplied queſtions about his own. Prior's Dedication, 
Circy mSTANTIATLITY. . / [from circum- 


Kate of any thing as modified by circumſtances. 


bial.] 
I. Accordingly to circumſtance ; not eſſential- 
Iy; accidentally. 

Of the fancy and intelleR, -the powers are only 
eircumſ/antilly different. Glanville's Scepfis. 

2. Minntely ; exactly; in every circumſtance 
or particular. N 

Lucian agrees with Homer in every point c:r- 
tum Lontially. | Broome. 

To CIRKCUMSTANTIATE. v. a. [from circum- 
Pance. | 

1. To place in particular circumſtances; to in- 
veſt wit}; particular accidents or adjuncts. 


Tf the act Were otherwiſe ci, cumſtantiated, it 
might will that freely, which now it wills freely. 


Bramball. 

2. To place in a particular condition, as with 
regard to power or wealth. 

A number infinitely ſuperiour, and the beſt cir- 

cumſtantiuted imaginable, are for the ſucceſſion of 

anover. | Sift. 

To CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v. a. [circumvalls, 


Lions. 


CiReUMvALLA'TION, ». ſ. [from circumval- | 


date, Lat.] i 
I, The art or act of caſting up fortifications 
round a place. ; s : 
When the czar firſt acquainted himſelf with 
mathematical learning, he practiſed all the rules 
of circunvallation and contravallation at the ſiege 
of a town in Livonia. Watts. 
2. The fortification or trench thrown up round | 
a place beſieged. | 
This gave reſpite to finiſh thoſe ſtupendous cir- 
«rvallations and barricado:s, reared up by fea and 
Heawel. | 


— 


* 


CIRCUS TANTIALLV. ad. [from circumſlan- | 


C135 

1. The act of carrving round. 

2. The ſtate of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVENT. v. a. feircunvenio, Lat. 
To deceive ; to cheat; to impoſe upon; to de- 
Iude, 

He fearing to be betrayed, or circumvented by his 
cruel brother, fled to Barbara, 

Ecnolles's Hijinry of the Tin ks. 

As his malice is vigilaat, he reſteth not to cir- 
cayrvent the ſons of the fiſt deceived. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Should man 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud. MIt. Par. Lo, 
Obſlinately bent 

To die undaunted, and to vr cum: nt. D: yd:-n 

Circ eMveE'xN TION. A. f. [from cireuanent. | 

1. Fraud; impoſture; cheat; deluſion. 

The inequality of the match between him and 
te ſub:leſt of us, would quickly appear by a fa- 
tal crc mmpentions there muſt be a wiſdom from 
.hove to over-reaci: this helliſh wiſdom. Suwth. 

If Le is in the city, Le muſt avoid haranguing 
againſt ccumventin in commerce. 

Prevention; pre- occupation. This ſenſe is 
now out of uſe. 

Whatever bath been thought on in this ſt:te, 
hat could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 

lad cr cum tion. Shake ſpeare. 
0 CrrRcuUMvE'ST. v. a. ſ circunve/iin, Lat. | To 
cover round with a garment. 
M ho on this hate the carth did'ſt firmly found, 
And mad'tt the deep to ci it round. Matton. 

CiC MN Kox. a. |. [from cir cumdolin 
Lat.] The act of flying round. 

To Cu . v. a. | circumvolvo, Latin.) 
To roll round; to put into a circular motion. 

Could folid orbs be accommodated to phæno- 
mena, yet to aſcribe each ſphere an intelligence 
to circumvolve it, were unphilolophical. 

Gianville's Scepfs. 


circumvolutus, Lat. 
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CiRcumvoLu'TION. . . 


1. Ilie act of rolling round. 

2. Tlie ſtate of being rolled round. 

The twiſting of the guts is really either a cir- 
cimwolutiom, or inſertion of one part of the gut 
within the other. As butbnot. 

3. The thing rolled round another. 

Confider the obliquity or cloſenets of theſe cir- 
cumvolstions; the nearer they are, the higher may 
be the inſtrument. ins. 

CI'RCUS. Jun. ſ. [ circus, Latin.] An open ſpace 

CizrqQUEt. I or area for ſports, with feats round 
for the ſpectators. 

A pleaſant valley, like one of thoſe cis cuſis, 
wich, in great cities ſomewhere, doth give a 
pleaſant ſpectacle of running horſes. Sidney. 

The one was about the ine of Flora, the other 
upon the 1 arpeian mountain. Stil ing iet. 

See the cirque falls! th unpillar'd temple nods ; 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Tyber choak'd with 

gods. | | Pope. 

CIST. ». /. [cifta, Latin.] A caſe; a tegument; 
commonly uſed in medicinal language for the coat 
or incloture of a tumour. 


bag. | 
Ci's TERN. u. ſ. | ciſterna, Latin: ] 
I. A receptacle of water for domeſtick uſes. 
*Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, 
but that which falls into his own c//tern, that muſt 
relieve him. South. 
2. A reſervoir ; an incloſed fountain. 
Had no part as kindly ſtaid behind, 

In the wide es, of the lakes confin'd : 
Did not the ſprings and rivers drench the land, 
Our globe would grow a wilderneſs of ſand. 

- Blackmore. 
3. Any receptacle or repoſitory of water. 

So half my Egypt were ſubmerg' d, and made 
A ciſlern for ſcal'd in kes. Sh kefteure. 
But there's no bottom; none 

In my yoluptuouſneſs : your wives, your daugh- 
: ters, 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
" Shakeſpeare. 


* 


Culicr of Popularity. 


Crs TED. adj. {from .] Incloſed in a ciſt, or | 


Sr 
COSTUS, n. Io [Lat.] The name of a plant. The 


{ame with Rockrofe. 

C1T. 1. /. | cmracted from citizen. 
bitant of a city, in an ill ſenſe. A pert 
man ; a pragmatical trader. 

We bring you now to ſhow what different 
things, 
Ihe (its or clowns are from the courts of kings. 
Johnſon. 
Study your race, or the ſoil of your family will 
dwindle into cs or ſquires, or run up into wits or 
madmen. Tat{r. 

Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy worth; 

But Bug and D—], weir hunvurs, and ſo forth. 


An inha- 
w townl- 


Pope. 
C“ rA DEL. u. /. E French. ] A fortrets ; 
1 caſtle, or place of arms in a city. an 


As he came to the crown by unjuſt means, as 
unjuſtly be kept it; by force of ſtranger ſoldiers 
in cit4d-/;, the neſts of tyranny and murderers of 
liberty. Sidney. 

I'll to my charge, the citadei, repair. Dryden. 

C rAL. u. ſ. [from cite. ] 

t. Reproof; impea-hment. 

He made a bluthing cui of himſelf, 

And chid his truant youth. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Summons; citation; call into a court. 

3. Quotation; citation. 

CIT r tox. nf | citatio, Latin, ] | 

1. The calling a perſun before the judge, for the 
ſake of trying the cauſe of action commenced 
againſt him.  Ayliffe's Parergen. 

2. Quotation; the adduction of any paſſage 
from another authour; or of another man's words. 

3. The paſſage or words quoted; a quorztion. 

The letter- Writer cannot read theſe c:tatizes With 
out bluſhing, after the charge he hath advanced. 

Atterbury. 

View the principles in their on authours, and 
not in the cization of thoſe who would confute 
them, Waits, 

4. Enumeration; mention. | 

Theſe cauſes eifet a conſumption, endemick to 
this iſland: there remains a c:44:42n of ſuch as may 
produce it in any country. Harvey vn Conſumptions. 

C!taToRY. adj. | from To cite. ] Having the 
power or form of citation. x 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he can- 
not come with ſafety, he may frecly appeal, 
though an appeal be inhibited in the letters citatory. 

| Ayliffes Parer gun. 

To CITE. v. a. fcito, Latin.] 

1. To ſummon to anſwer in a court. 

He held a late court, to which 3 

She oft was cit:d by them; but appear'd not. 


Forthwith the cited dead 
Of all.paſt ages, to the general doom 
Shall haſten. M:l:en, 
This power of citixg, and dragging the defendant 
into court, was taken away. Ayliffe*s Parergone 
2. To enjoin; to call upon another authorita- 
tively ; to direct ; to ſummon. 
I ſpeak to you, Sir Thurio ; 
For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shakeſp. 
This fad experience cites me to reveal, 
And what I dictate is from what I feel. 
2. To quote. 
Demonſtrations in ſcripture may not otherwiſe 
be ſhewed than by citing them out of the ſcripture. 
Hookers 
That paſſage of Plato, which I cited betore. 
| Bacon, 
In baniſhment he wrote thoſe: verſes, which I 
cite from his letter. Dryden. 
Ci xR. ». /. from cite. | 
1. One who cites into a court. 
2. One who quotes; a quoter. 
I muſt defire the ci: heaceforward-to inform 
as ot his editions too. Atterbur y. 
C1T#'ss. n. .. [from cit. ] A city woman. As 
word peculiar to Dryden. x 
. Cits and citeſſs raiſe a joyful ſtrain ; 
Tis a good omen to begin a reign. Dr ydens 
C1/THERN. n. ſ. | cithara, Lain-T 4 kioietines 


Prior. 


a muſical inſtrument. 
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At what time the heathen had ordfaned it, even 
in that was it dedicated with ſongs and citherns, and 
harps and cymbals. Mac. 

CUTIZES. n. f. [civis, Lat. citoyen, French. 

I. A freeman of a city; not a foreigner ; ; nota 
ſlave. 

All inhabitants within theſe walls are not pro- 
perly citizens, but only ſuch as are called freemen. 

Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

2. A townſman; a man of trade ; not a pon” 
tleman. 

When he ſpeaks not like a c:21zer, 

You find him like a ſoldier. Shakeſpeare. 

3- An inhabitant ; a dweller in any place. 

Far from noiſy Rome, ſecure, he hves ; 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gibs. Dryden. 


CUrIz EN. adj. [This is only in Shakeſpeare. ] 


Having the qualities of a citizen; as cowardice, 
meanaeſs. 
So ſick I am not, yet I am not well; 

But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 

To ſeem to die ere ſick. Shakeſpeare. 

Ci“ TRI NE. adj. [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon colour- 
ed; of adark yellow. 

The butterfly, papilio major, has its wings 
painted with ci ine and black, both in long ſtreaks 


and ſpots. Grew. 


By citrine urine of a thicker conſiſtence, the 
ſaltneſs of phlegm is known. Flyer on the Hunvurs. 

CUrRISE. », ſ. [from citrinus, Latin.) 

A ſpecies of cryſtal of an extremely pure, clear, 
and fine texture, generally free from flaws and 
blemithes. It is ever found in a long and flender 
column, irregularly hexangular, and terminated- 
by an hexangular pyramid. Itis from one to four 
or five inches in length. This ſtone is very plen- 
tiful in the Weſt Indies. Our jewellers have 
learned to call it citrine; and cut ſtones for rings 
out of it, wiich are miſtaken for topazes. 

Hill an Foſſils. 

C1TRON-TREE. n. /. [from citrus, Latin.] 

It hath broad ſtiff leaves, like thoſe of the lau- 
rel. The flowers conſiſt of many leaves, expand- 
ed like a roſe. The piſtil becomes an oblong, 
thick, fleſhy, fruit, very full of juice. Genoa is 
the great nurſery for theſe trees. One ſort, with 
a pointed fruit, is in ſo great eſteem, that the ſin- 


£12 fruits are ſold at Florence for two ſhillings 


each. | Miller. 
May the ſun 
With cinen groves adorn a diſtant ſoil. Addi 
C1TRON-WATER, 2. . Aqua vitæ, diſtilled 
with the rind of citrons. 
Like c:t-92-rvaters matrons cheeks inflame. Pope. 
CIT UH. .. The ſame with pumpian, to n. amed 
from its 3 r 
. „French, cipitas, Latin.) 
EA ag co leckion of houſes and inhabitants. 
Men ſcek ſafety from number better united, 
and trom walls and fortincations; the uſe whereof 
te make the few a match for the many, this is the 
original of citics. Tem ble. 
C::4, in a ſtrict ſenſe, means the houſes inclofed 
within the walls: in a larger ey it reaches to 
at the ſuburbs, Watts. 
2. In the Engliſh law.] A town corporate, 
that hiath a hiſhon « nd a cathedral church. ne. 
> The inhabitants of a certain City, as diſtin- 
901th -  trom other fubjects. a 
nat is the c but the people: Þ 
Frue, the people are the city. S. 'k ſpear: 
I do 12ipect I have done ſome offence, 


That teems qiſgracious in the city's eye. S. | 


Er. 441. 
1. Relating to the city. 
His enforcemelit of the city wives. Shat-(prare, 
He, I accuſe, 
* c::y ports by this hath enter d. S eare. 
. Reſembling the manners of the citizens. 
At: ke not a cry feaſt of it, to let the me: it cool 
ere we can agree upon the firſt cut. Sture. 
Derr. 7 * Jeivetee, Fr. ⁊i bet. ts Arabic, ſig- 
nity ing, en.] A perfume from the cis et cat. 
The (ict, or ciget cat, is 24 little animal, not un- 
like our cat. It is a native of the Indies, Peru, 
Braſil, Guinea. The periume is formed like a | 
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kind of greaſe, in a bag under its tail, between 
the anus aud pudendum. It is gathered from time 
to time, and abounds in proportion as the animal 
is fed. Tic vouæ. 

Civet is of a baſer birth than tar; the very un- 


cleanly flux of a cat. Shakeſpeare. 

Some putrefactions and excrements do yield ex- 
cellent odours ; as civet and mutk, and, as ſome 
think, ambergreaſe. Brcon's Naturel Hiſtory. 

Ci'viexk. adj. ci, Latin,] Relating to civil 
honours or practices ; not military. 

With equal rays immortal T ully ſhone : : 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with civick Os 
And the great father of his country owns. Ie. 

CIVIL. adj. [civilis, Latin. | 

7. Relating to the community; political; re- 
lating to the city or government. 

God gave them laws of ci regimen, and would 
not permit their commonweal to be governed by 
any other laws than his own. Hooker. 

Part ſuch as appertain 

To civil juſtice ; part, religious rites 

Of ſacrifice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

But there is another unity, which would be moſt 
advantageous to our county; and that is your en- 
deavour after a cis iha political union in the whole 
nation. Spratt. 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a com- 
munity. 

Break not your promiſe, unleſs it be unlawful 
or impoſſible; either out of your natural, or out 
of your civil power. -.Taybr. 

3. Not in anarchy ; not wild; not without rule 
or government. 

For rudeſt minds with harmony were caught, 


4. Not foreign; inteſtine. 
From a civ// war, God, of his mercy defend us, 
as that which is moſt deſperate of ail others. 
Bacon to Villiers. 


are controlled by the cv. 

6. Not natural; as a perſon baniſhed or out- 
lawed is faid to ſuffer civil, though not natural 
M WR 

Not military; as, the civil magiltrate's 
1 is obſtructed by war. 

8. Not criminal; as, this is a civil proceſs, not 
a criminal profecution. 

9. Civiliſed; not barbarous. 


is but even the other day ſince England grew civi/. 
Spenſer on Treland, 

10. Complaiſant; civiliſed ; gentle; well-bred; 
elegant of maimers; not rode; not brutal; not 
coarſe. 

I heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and h By monious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew ibi at her ſong, Sh. 
He was 

to teach ire, Dryden's Dufrejmy. 

And fall thete ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where avi ſpeech and ſoft perſuaſion hung? 

Prior. 

11. Grave; ſober; not gay or ſhewy. 

Iuus night oft ſee me in Thy pale career, 
Til / ſuited morn appear. Mz/19n's Poems. 

I2. Relating to the ancient conſular or imperial 
gOoVernment ; as, ci W. | 

No woman had it but a cizi/ doctor. S/. iheſp. 
Crivi/Liax A.. civilis, Lat. One that pro- 

teſſes the knowledge of the old Roman law, and of 
general equity. 

The profeſſors of that law, called civil ans, be: 
caute the civil law is their guide, ſhould not be 
„ Se nor diſcouraged. 

eee s Advice to Villiers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art, un- 
known to all ancient c:/vilians, and writers —=— 
government. Sift. 

Civitisa/TION, 2 . [from civil.] A law, at 
of juſtice, or ju; agment, which renders a criminal 
proceſs civil ; which is performed by turning an 
information into an inqueſt, or the contrary. 

| Harris. 
CivVLITY.-7 . | from civil. 


And civil life was by the muſes taught. Rofcom. | 


5. Not eccleſiaſtical ; as, the eccleſiaſtical courts. 


England was very rude and barbarous ; for it | 


bil and well- natured, never refuſing | 


rudenels ; without brutality. 


CA. 


civiliſed. 


people as the Iriſh; and yet are now brought 
all goodly converſation, and all the ſtudies of 
knowledge and humaaity. Spenſer. 
Divers great monarchies have riſen from bar- 
bariſm to civil, and fallen again to ruin. 
Dagtias on Ireland. 
— Whereſoe'er her conquer ing eas 5 fled, 
Arts, learning, and crv-//1y were read. 
| D nham's Poems, 
2. Politeneſs; complaiſance; elegance of be- 
haviour. 
Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs ; 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners 
That in civ//ity thou ſeem'it ſo empty? 'Shakeſp. 
He, by his great civiity and aftability, wrouglit 
very much upon the people. Clarendon. 
I ſhould be kept from a publication, did not 
what your croility calls a requett, your greatneſs, 
command. _ South, 
We, in point of civiliiy, yield to others in our 
own houſes. Swift. 
3. Rule of decency ; practice of politeneſs. 
Love taught him thame; and ſhame, with 
love at ftrife; 
Soon taught the ſweet i on life. Dryden, 
To CIVILIEZ E. v, 4. [from cz .] To reclaim 
from ſavageneſs and brutality ; to inſtruct in the 
arts of regular life. 
We ſend the graces and the muſes forth, 
To civilige and to inſtruct the N- th, Wallcr, 
Muſzus firſt, chen Orpheus eiue 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities. 
Denham, 
Amongſt thoſe who are counted the civiiiz'd 
part of mankind, this original law of nature {till 
takes place. Locke, 


the Indians, and reigned amongſt them ifty-two 
1 Arouthnt. 

CIVILIZ ER. . /. [from civilixc.] He that re- 
claims others from a wild and ſavage life; he that 
teaches the rules and cuſtoms of civilit ty. 

The c:vi/izcrs /—the diſturbers, fav ;— 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 
Philips*s By ito 

1 1L LY. adv. [from civil. ] 

1. In a manner relating to government, or to 
the rights or character of a member of a commu- 
nity; not naturally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one 
common law ; for that a multitude Mould, with- 
out harmony, concur in the doing of one thing 
for this is c:zv2//y to live; or ſhoul q manage com- 
ory of life, it is not poſlible. Hooker. 

. Not criminally, 

That accuſation, which is publick, is either 
ii commeaced for the private ſatisfaction of the 
party injured; or elſe criminally, that is, for fome 
publick puniſhment. AY [tft 

3. Politely; complaifantly.; gently ; without 

I will deal ciwilly with his poems: nothing ill 
is to be ſpoken of the dead. 

Dryd u's Py ef.ice tu his Faok 

I would have had Almeria and Oſmyn part ted 

civilly ; as if it was not proper for lovers to do fo. 
9 Colt ien of the Stag e. 
He thought them folks that loſt their Way, 


4. Without gay or gaudy c« tours. 

The chambers w ere ame ne and cheerful, and 
furniſhed civilly. Bucin's New Atlantic 

C1zx. 1 . [perhaps from 7c ſe, Lat. ſhape: d or 
cut to a certain ny; ignirade. ] The quantity of any 
thing, with. regard to its external tor m; often 
written /ize. 

If no motion can Cor bodies, that is, reduce 
them to ſome other xe or figure, then there is 
none of itfelf to give them the cis- and figure 
which they have. Greaw's Coſms!. 


make a noiſe. | 


1. Any 


1. n from barbarity ; the Nate of veing 
The Engliſh were at firſt as ſtout and warlike a h 


unto that c:v2/ity, that no nation excelleth them in 


Oſiris, or Bacchus, is reported to have cw1//iz d. 


And ai'd them cis to tau. Prior. 


Eeiack, ./ LLlute len, Germ. to rattle; to 
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may be demanded as due. 


CLA 


4, Any thing that makes a laſting and Impor- 


SLA; 


a demand; he that requires any ting, as unjuſtly 


tunate noiſe ; generally uſed, in contempt, for the | wifh-hefd from him. 


tongue. 
Bur ſtill his tongue ran on, 
And with its everlaſting clack, 
Set all men's ears upon the rack. Hudibras. 
Fancy flows in, and muſe flies hig; 
He knows not when my clack will lie. Prior. 

2. The Crack of a Mill, A bell that rings 
when more corn 15 required to be put in. 

Says John, juſt at the hopper will I ſtand, 

And mark the click how juitly it will ſound. 

| Betterton. 
To CLACK. v. n. from the noun.] 
1. To make a chinking noiſe, 

2. To let the tongue run. 

Ta CLACK. v. a. As to clack 52% is to cut off 
the ſheep's mark, which makes it to weigh leſs, 
and fo yield the leis cuſtom to the King. Corel. 

CLab. part. pret. [This participle, which is 
now referred to cloth, ſeems originally to have 


Putch.] Clothed ; inveſted ; garbed. 
Sg oft in feaſts with coſtly changes cid, 
To crammed maus à ſpratt new ſtomach brings. 
| | | Siduey. 
He hath c/ad himſelf with a new garment, 
| 1 Kings. 
Beyond 
The flow'ry dale of Sibma, c/ad with vine. Nfillon. 
Their prayers clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar fum'd 
By their great intercetfor. Milton. 
But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In fleſh and blood. aller. 
To her the weeping heav'ns become ſerene; 
For her the ground is clad in cheerful green. Dryd. 
The courtiers were all moſt magnificently S 
5 wift. 
To CLAIM. v. a. ſclamr, French.] To de- 
mand of right ; to require authoritatively ; not to 
beg or accept as favour, but to exact as due. 
If only one man hath a divine right to obedi- 
ence, no body can claim that obedience but he that 
can ſhew his right. | Locke. 


We muſt know how the firſt ruler, from whom | 


any one claims, came by his authority, before we 
can know who has a right to ſucceed him in it. Locke. 
Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the greateſt, the moſt laſting name. 

- Congreve. 
CLAIM. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A demand of any thing, as due. 0 
You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 


Shake; pere. | | 


Forſworn thyſelf! The traitor's odious name 
I firſt return, and then diſprove thy claim. Dryden. 

Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chuſe 
the leaſt, by ſubmitting to a maſter, who hath no 
immediate claim upon him, rather than to another, 
who hath already revived ſeveral claims upon him? 

Swift, 

2. A title to any privilege or poſſeſſion in the 
Hands of another. 

Either there muſt have been but one ſovereign 
over them all, or elſe every father of a family had 
been as good a prince, and had as goos a claim to 
royalty as theſe. _ Locke. 

3. In law. 

A demand of any thing that is in the poſſeſſion 
ot another, or at the leaft out of his own : as claim 
by charter, claim by deſcent. Cowel. 

4. The phraſes are commonly to make claim, or 


The King of Pruſſia lays in his claim for Neuf- 
Chatel, as he did for the principality of Orange. 

| | Addiſon on Italy. 

If God, by poſitive grant, gave dominion to any 

man, primogeniture can /zy no claim to it, unleſs 

God ordained. Locke. 

CLAIMABLE. adj. [from claim.] That which 


CLA NT. u. J. [from claim.] He that de- 
mands any thing as unjuſtly detained hy another. 


CLAIR-OBSCURE. n. /. See CLARE OBSCURE. 
To CLa/mBrR. v. u. 
climb; as climber, clamber.] To climb with diffi- 
culty ; as with both hands and feet. 
The kitchen malkin pins 


Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 


Clamb”ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſpeare. 
# When you hear the drum, 
Clmbcr not you up to the caſements then. 
Shakeſpeare. 

The men there do not without ſome difficulty 
chamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine with 
thera. | Ray. 

They were forced to clamb-r over ſo many rocks, 
and to tread upon the brink of ſo many precipices, 
that they were very often in danger of their lives. 

Addifon's Fr et holder. 

To CLAMM. v. a. [in ſome provinces, to c/-m 
from clæman, Sax. to glew together.] To clog 
with any glutinous matter, 

A ſwarm of waſps got into a honev-por, and 
there they cloyed and clammed themfelves, till 
there was no getting out again. L Efirange. 

The ſprigs were all dawbed with lime, and the 
birds clammed and taken. L' Eftrang-. 

CLaMMINESS. . . from clammy. ] Viſcoſity; 
viſcidity; tenacity; ropineſs. 

A greaſy pipkin will ſpoil the clanwineſs of the 
glew. Mon. 

CLAN. adj. from chmm.] Viſcous; gluti- 
nous; tenacious ; adheſive; ropy. "Bos 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an appetite, at 
once, to follow another body, and to hold to 
themſelves. Bacon. 

Neither the brain nor ſpirits can conſerve mo- 
tion: the former is of ſuch a c/ammy conſiſtence, 
it can no more retain it than a quagmire. 

Glumville's Scepfis. 

Aghaſt he wak'd, and, ſtarting from his bed, 

Cold ſweats, in c/ammy drops, his limbs o'erſpread. 


Dryden. 
Joyful thow'lt ſee 
The clammy ſurface all o'erſtrown with tribes 
Of greedy inſects. Philips. 


There is an unctuous canmny vapour that ariſes 
from the ſtum of grapes, when they lie maſhed to- 
gether in the vat, which puts out a light when 
dipped into it. Addiſon on Italy. 

The continuance of the fever, clammy ſweats, 
paleneſs, and at laſt a total ceſſation of pain, are 
ſigns of a gangrene and approaching death. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Cr. a/MoRovus. adj. [from clamur.] Vociferous ; 
noiſy ; turbulent ; loud. 

It is no ſufficient argument to ſay, that, in urg- 
ing theſe ceremonies, none are ſo clamorous as 
Papiſts, and they whom Papiſts ſuborn. Hooker. 

He kiſs'd her lips 
With ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting 
All the church echo'd. Shakeſpeare. 
At my birth 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely c/am'rous in the frighted fields. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
With the c/am'rous report of war, 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shakeſp. 
Then various elements againtt thee join'd, 

In one more various animal combin'd, 

And fram'd the clam'rous race of buſy human 

kind. Pope. 

A pamphlet that will ſettle the wavering, in- 
ſtruct the ignorant, and inflame the c/amorous. 


Swift. 
CLAMOUR. ». /. [clamer, Latin.) 
1. Outcry; noiſe ; exclamation ; vociferation. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilft I can vent clannur from my throat, 
I'll tell thee, thou do'ſt evil. Shakeſpeare. 
The people grew then exorbitant in their c/a- 
mours for juſtice, | King Charles. 
| The maid 2 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay &; 
And weeping follow me, as thou do'ſt now, 
With idle c/amers of a broken vew. Prior. 


_TCLATMER. 7. /. from claim. ] He that makes | 


4 


[probably corrupted from | 


ELLA 


2. It is uſed ſometimes, but leſs fitly, of in- 
animate things. 3 
Here the loud Arno's boiſt'rous clamours ceaſe, 
That with ſubmiſſive murmurs glides in peace. 
To CLa'movs. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To make outcries ; to exclaim ; to vocife- 
rate; to roar in turbulence. 
The obſcure bird clammur'd the live-long night. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tri- 
bunitious manner; for that is to lamaur counſels, 
not to inform them. Bacon Eſſays. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to mean actively, to 
ſtop from noiſe. | 
Clanaur your tongues, and not a word more. 


Shakeſpeare. 
CLAMP. . . [ clamp, French. } . 
1. A piece of wood joined to another, as an ad- 
dition of ſtrength. 


2. A quantity of bricks. | 
To burn a clamp of brick of ſixteen thouſand, 
they allow feven ton of coals. Mortimer s Huſb.. 

ToCLame. v. a. | from the noun.] 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain 
to the end f another piece of board crofs the 
grain, the firſt board is clamped. Thus the ends of 
tables are commonly clamped to preſerve them 
from warping. Moxon's M:chanical Exerciſes. 

CLAN. n. /. [probably of Scottiſh original; 
aan, in the Highlands, ſignifies children.] 

1. A family; a race. | 

They around the flag 

Of each his faction, in their ſeveral clans, 

Swarm populous, unnumbered.  ' Milton, 

Milton was the poetical ſon of Spenſer, and 
Mr. Waller of Fairfax; for we have our lineal 
deſcents and clans as well as other families. Dryden. 

2. A body or ſe of perſons, in a ſenſe of con- 
tempt. : 

Partridge and the reſt of his cla» may hoot me 
for a cheat, if I fail in any ſingle particular. Swift. 

CLg'NCULAR. adj. [clancularius, Latin. ] Clan- 
core ſecret ; private; concealed ; obſcure z 
hidden. 

Let us withdraw all ſupplies from our lufts, and 
not by any ſecret reſerved affection give them chm 
cular aids to maintain their rebellion. Decay of Piety. 

CLANDE'STINE. adj. | cland:ſtinus, Lat.] Se- 
cret ; hidden ; private; in an ill ſenſe. 

Tho' nitrous tempeſts, and c/ande/{ine death, 

Fill'd the deep caves, and num'rous vaults 

beneath. Blackmore. 

Craxpe's TINELY. adv. [from clandeſting.] Se- 
cretly ; privately ; in private ; in ſecret. 

There have been two printed papers clandiſtinely 
ſpread about, whereof no man is able to trace the 
original. Swift. 

CLANG. x. f. {clangor, Lat.] A ſharp, ſhrill 
noiſe. 

With ſuch a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and ſmould'ring clouds out 
Milton. 


brake. 
An iſland, falt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-mews clang. 
Milton, 
What clangs were heard in German ſkies afar, 
Of arms and armies ruſhing to the war! Dryden. 
Guns, and trumpets c/ang, and ſolemn ſound 
Of drums, o'ercame their groans. Philips. 
To CLANG. v. n. [clango, Lat.] To clatter; to 
make a loud ſhrill noiſe. Bs. 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud 'larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets 
cling ? | Shakeſpeare. 
The Libyans clad in armour, lead 
The dance; and clanging ſwords and ſhields they 
beat. Prior. 
7 CLaNnG. v. a. To ſtrike together with a 
noiſe. t 
The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myſtick dance, and clung d their ſounding 
arms ; | 
Induſtrious with the warlike din to quell 


- 


Prion: 


Thy infant cries. 
Oo 


Vor. J. N. 8. C axe 


E L A 
 Cra/NoouR. n. , [clangor, Lat.] A loud ſhrill | 


* 
In death he cried, * 
Like to a diſmal clang u heard from far ! 
Warwick, revenge my death. Shakeſpeare. 
With joy they view the waving enfigns fly, 
And hear the trumpet's c4mguur pierce the (ky. 
Dryden, 

Cia'xGcous. adj, | from lag] Making 
clang. 

Wia do not obſerve the cranes, and birds of long 
neck, have any muſical, but harſh and cngyus 
throats. Braun 
rk. #. 72 from lang.] A loud, {arill, 
ſharp noiſe, made by the collifion of hard and 
ſonorous bodies. 

They were joined by the melodious clank of 
marrow-bone and clever. Se, 

Ta CÞ XP. v. a. cl. pan Sax. 19% . u, ch | 

r. To ſtrike together 
as to make a noiſe by the patio, 

' | | Folluwing the fliers, 

With them ke enters; who, upon the ſudden, 

Clit to their gates. Shaketb te 

Men hall cp their hands at him, and foall hits 
him out of his place. Jab. 

Have you never ſeen a citizen, in a cold moru- 
ing, clapping his fides, and walking before lis thup ? 

; : i D. yd: N. 

_ He crowing « bf) td his wings, th' appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hatl. 
D; yden 5 Fabt :. 
Each poet of the air her glory ſings, 

And round him the pleas'd audience c their 

wings. Dryden. 

He had juſt time to get in and % to the door, 
to avoid the blow. Lake on F.diication. 

In flow.,ry wreathes the royal virgin dreſt 

His betaling horas, and Kindly c "his breaſt. 

Addiſon. 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I ci the door, 
Sir, let me ſee your works and you no more. 1e. 

2. To add one thing to another, implying the 
idea of ſomething halty, unexpected, or ſ udden. 

They c/:p gnouth to mouth, . ing to wing, and 
leg to leg; and ſo, after a ſweet ſinging, fall 


down into likes. | Carcw.. 


This pink is one of Cupid's carriers: clip on 
more ſalis; purſue. Shak: ſpare. | 

Smooth temptations, like the ſun, mule a 
maiden lay by her veil and robe; which perſecu- 
tion, like the northern wind, made her hold fait. 
and cla cloſe about her. Taybr. 

If a man be highly « commended, we think him 


ſufficiently leifened, if we cp fin, or folly, or in- 


urmity into his account. 
. Tytor's Rule of Holy Living. 
Razor-makers generally c/;p a ſmall bar of 
Venice ſteel between two. ſmall bars of Flemiſh 
ſee). Mon; Mechanical Exerciſes. 
The man cl. pt his fingers one day to his mouth, 
and blew upon them. EC Eftreng: 
His ſhie ld thrown by, to mitigate the ſmart, 
He clapp' 5 hand upon the wounded part. Hyd 
If you leave ſome [pace empty for the air, 


men cle your hand upon the mouth of the veſſel, 


and the fiſhes will_contead to get uppermoſt is 
the water. Ray on the Creat 
It Would be as abſuri as to fay, he cl fre 
to his horſe at St. James's, and g gallupped away to 
ihe Hague. Addijon. 
By having their minds vet in their perfect free- 
dom and indifferency, they purſue truth the bet- 
zer, having no bias yet clapped on to miſlead them 
Loc =. 
T have obſerved a certain cheerfulneſs in as had 
a ./ ſtem of features as ever was cp! together, 
which hath appeared lovely. at % NS Spectator. 
Let all her ways be unconfin'd, 
Andtc/zp your padlock on her ind. Pri, 
Socrates or Alexander might have a fool's coat 
clap: npon them, and perhaps neither wiſdom nor 
Majeſty would ſecure them from a ſneer. 
5 Matis en the Mid 
3. To do any thing with a ſudden faſty inotlon, 
er nen ny: 


vith a quick motion, 1o | 


Fe QA 


We were dead aſleep, . 
Nad, how we know not, all clap: under hatches, 
Shak: ſprare. 
Its was no ſooner entered into the town, but a 
ſ-ambling ſoldier clapt hold of his bridle, which 


fathion. Mottos's Life of Buck. 

So much from the reſt of his countrymen, and 
mdeed from his whole ſpecies, that his friends 
would haie clifped him into bedlam, and have 
begged his eſt. te, Spectator. 

Have you obſerv'd a fitting hare, 

Liſt'ning and fearful of the ſtorm: 

Of horns and hounds, c, back her ear? Prior. 

We will take our remedy at Lav, and clap an 
activa upon you for old debts. 

Arbutbnot's Hliſtory of Jobn Bull. 

4. To celebrate or proto by clapping the hands; 
"0 applaud, 

I hive often heard the ſtationer wiſhing for 
hoſe bands to take off his melancholy bargain, 
which c ed its: performance on the ſtage. 

Dedication ta Dryd u Spani; h Fryar, 

5. To infect with a venereal poiſon. See the 
100]. 

It the patient had been clit, it will be the 
more difficult to cure him the ſccond time, and 
worte the third. Ik ſeman, 

Lot men and manners every diſh adapt; 

Who'd force his pepper where his gueſts are clap! ? 
King. 

6. 7 CLar up. To complete ſuddenly, with- 
Out much Precat tion. 

No longer than we well could l our hands, 
To <c/2þ this royal bargain vp of peace. Shakeſp. 

Was ever match c/ap! p fo ſuddenly? Shak. ſp. 

A peace may be /ipped up with that fuddennefs, 
that the forces, which are now in motion, may 
unexpectedly fall upon his Kits. Howes Foc, Fer gi. 

2. 70 CLAP? up. To impriſon with litt! e for- 

lity or delay. 
| Fpcine preſented to the emperor for his admira- 
ble DEA uty, he was known, and the prince c/p! 
hum 4 4s his inveigler. 

70 kr, Us. u. 5 

1, To move nimbly with a noiſe. 

| Every door flew open 
1 admit my entrance; and then ct behind me, 

ro bar my going back. De mY n. 

A whirlwind 'roſe, that, with a violent blaſt, 

hook all the dome: the doors around me clapt. 
Dryd:n. 
2. To enter with alacrity and briſkneſs upon 
any thing. 
Come, a a ſong. — 
—Shall we 965 into't roundly, without ſ. aying we 
are hoarſe ? Shake] peare. 

2- To ſtrike the hands together in applauſe. 

All the beſt men are ours; for 'tis ill hap 
!f they hold, when their ladies bid 'em c aps ac + 

259 n. ſ. | from the verb.) 

A loud noiſe made by ſudden colliſion. 

Give the door ſuch a clap as you go out, as will 
(hy ire the whole room, and make cvery __ rat- 
dle in it. 


- Swift. 
2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. 4 
It is monſtrous to me, that the touth-ſea ſhould 
pay half ti eir debts at one clap.  Swift's Letters, 
3. An exploſion of thunder. 
There thalt- be horrible caps of thunder, and 
naithes of lightning, voices and earthquakes. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
The cl. ap 18 paſt, and now the ikies are clear. 
= Drydn's Juv. 
4. An act of a applauſe. 
The actors, in the midſt of an innocent old 
play, are often ſtartled in the midſt of unexpected 
{ps or hiſſes. Addiſon. 
A ſudden or Ac misfortune. Obſoletc, 
6. A venereal infection. [from clapoir, Fr. | 
Time, that at. laſt matures a cp ta pox. Pape. 
7- LW ich falconers. J The nether Par of the 
beak of a hawk. 
Crae'vPER. x. f. 


* 


[from clap.] 


2. The tongue of a bell. 


ge thought Was in a begging. or in a drunke 


Sandy Fs 


1. One u ho claps with his hands; an n applauder: | 


— 


b- 


0 L * 


He hath a heart as ſound as a bell, asd pie 
tongue is the clypper 3 for what his heart thinks, 


is tongue ſpeaks. Shk. ſpear ee. 
1 ſaw a young lady fall down the other day, 
and ſhe much reſembled an overturned bell wich- 


out a clapper. Lddife the 
3. The CLA PPER of a Mill. A piece of wood 


On the hopper. 


"0 CLAPPERCLA'w, v. a. [from clap and aw.) 


To  tongue-beat ; to ſcold. 
They are clupperciawing one another, I'll look 
ON. ShoRoſpearc, 
They've always been at daggers-drawing, 
And one another clapper claxeing: 5 
CLA&ENCEUX, or CLA'RENCIEUX. . ſ. The 
ſecond king at arms: ſo named from the dutchy 
of Clasen e. 
CLARE-OBSCURE. u. . [from clarus, bright, 
and obſcurus, Lat.] Light and thade in painting. 
As maſters in the clarc-obſcare, 
With various light your eyes allure ; 
A flaming yello here they ſpread, 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
Yet, from theſe colours, oddly mix'd, 
Your fght upon the whole is fix'd. Procy, 
CUANET. nf. [eluiret, Fr.] French wine, oe a 
clear pale red colour. 
Red and white wine are in a trice confounded into 
claret. Boyle. 
The laret ſmooth, red as the lips we preſs , 
Tn ſparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. 
| T homie 
CLAa'ricorD. 2. /. from cl uus and chorda, Lat.] 
A muſical inſtrument in form of a ſpinette, 
but more ancient. It has forty-nine or fifty keys, 
and ſeventy ſtrings. Chambers, 
CLAKIFICA'TION. 2. . from clarify. ] The act 
of making any thing clear from impurities. 
Liquors are, many of them, at the firit, thick 
and troubled ; as muſte, and wort ; to know the 
means of accelerating clarificatio;, we muſt know 
the cauſes of cl.:r fication. Bacon. 
7% CLARIF V. v. a. [ c/as Hier, French.) 
1. To purify or clear any liquor; to ſeparatę 
from feculencies or impurities. 
The apothecaries cri their ſyr ups by whites 


of eggs, beaten with the juices which they would 
clarify ; which. whites of eggs gather all the dregs 


and groſſer parts of the juice to them; and after, 
the ſyrup being ſet on the fire, the whites of eggs 
themſelves harden, and are taken forth. Bacon. 

. ER} to illuminate. This ſenſe is 
rare. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to all the 
motions of right reaſon; it met the dictates of a 
clenied underſtanding half way. e ee 

The Chriſtian religion is the only means that 
God has ſanctified, to ſet fallen man upon his legs 
again, to clarify his reaſon, and to rectiſy je * i 

gut l 

To CLANITV. v.n To clear up, to grow bright. 

_ Whoſoever hath his mind fraught "With many 
thoughts, his wits and under ſtanding do clarify and 
break up in the diſcourſing with another; he 

arthalleth his thoughts more orderly, he ſceth 
how they look when they are turned into words. 

Bacon's Eſſays, 


| Cialarox. u. fe [clarin, Spaniſh, from cr, 


| loud, Latin.] A trumpet; a wind inſtrument of 


War. 
And after, to his palace, he them bri ings, 

With ſhams, and trumpets, and with c/ri9; ſweet ; 

And all the way the joyous people ſings. Spenſer 
Then ſtrait commands, that at the w arlike ſound 

Of trumpets loud, and claro, be uprear'd 

The mighty dard. Milt s Paradiſe Loft. 
Let fuller notes th” applauding world amaze, 

And the loud cation labour in your praiſe. 7572 
CLu&ariTy, u. . Ce lurte French; clarita;, I Latin] 


Brightneſs ; ſplendour. 


A light by abundant clarity inviſible; an under- 


tanding which itſelf can only comprehend. 
Sir Malter Raltig, . 


Man was not only deceivable in his integr ity, 


but the angels of light in all their c. : 
B 0 i}, me „ e 
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with moiſture. 


E LA 
„Sr KV. u. 7 Lat.] An herb. 25 
Plants that have circled leaves do all abound 
The weakeſt kind of curling is 
ae Rats : as IN cliry and burr, 
Bacon's Natural 1 
oi CLASH. v. n. | kl:tſ:n, Dut. to make a roiſe.] 
. To. make a noiſe by mutual collifion ; to 
frike one againſt another, 
Three times, as of the claſhing ſound 
Of arms, we heard. Denham. 
Thoſe few that ſhould happen to ca, might 
rebound after the collifion. Bentley, 
How many candles may ſend out their light, 
without cl: /hing upon one another; which argues 


the ſmallneſs of the parts of light, and the large- 
neſs of the interſtices, between particles of air 


2 other bodies. Cheyn-. 

- To act with oppoſite power, or Jae 
direQion, 

Neither was there any queen-mother who 


might cl4/> with his counſellors for authority. 


Pacon. 

. Thoſe that are not convinced what help this is 

to magiſtracy, would find it, if they ſhould chance 

to cl. South, 
3. To contradict; to 3 


Wherever there are men, there will be claſhing 


ſometime or other; and a knock, or a conteit, 
ſpoils all. L' Eftrange. 


- The abſurdity i in this inſtance is obvious; and |. 


yet every time that ci metaphors are put to- 
gether, this fault is committed. | Spectator. 
= Ty CLASH. v. . To ſtrike one thing againſt 
another, ſo as to produce a noiſe. 

The nodding ſtatue claſhd his arms, 
And with a ſullen found and feeble cry, 


Tlalf ſunk, and half pronounc'd the word of vic- 


tory. V. 8 
.CLasn. n. J. [from the verb.] 
1, A noiſy colliſion of two bodies. 
The / of arms and voice of mei 


Did. N. 


we hear. 
Denham. 
Fe nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dire alarms 
an War and flaughter, and the <// of arms. P oþe. 
. Oppoſition ; contradiction. 
Then from the ce between popes and Kings, 
Debate, like ſparks from flint's colliſion, ſprings. 
Denham, 


In tne very next line he reconciles the fathers | 


and ſcripture, and ſhews there is no claſh hetwixt 
them. Aer es 

A CLASP. n. |. Je Heſpe, Dutch, ] 
. 1. A hook to hold any thing cloſe; as a book „ 
Or garment. 

. The ſcorpion's claws here graſp a wide extent, 
And here the crabs in letter % are bent. 

; Addif: Mme 


He took me afide, opening the clip: of the 
Aibutlnat and Pope. 


parchment cover. 

2. An embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair d.muzhter, 

Tranſported with no worſe nor better guard, 
Rut with a knave of hire, a gondalier, 
To the groſs %s of a laſcivious Moor. Sap. 

5 CLASP. O. a. [from the noun. ] 

To ſhut with a claſp. 

Rſs 15 are the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, and do open the fcri iptures ; ; which being 
but read, remain, in compariſon, till c. 

Hooker . 

There Caxton ſlept, with Wynkin at his fide, 
One c/aſp'd in wood, and one in ſtrong cow hide. 

5 | Pope. 

2, To catch and hold by twining. 

Direct 
The c ing ivy where to climb. Milton's Pas. Loft. 
3. To hold with the hands extended; to incloſe 
between the hands, N 

Occaſion turneth the handle of the bottle firſt 
to de received, and after the belly, which is hard 
to aſp. Bacon. 

4. To embrace. | 

Thou art a flave, whom S 8 tender arm 
With fayour never e, but bred a dog. Shakeſp. 

Thy ſuppliant 
J bog and (/., * thy Knees, _ Alilten's Par, Loft. 
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. He ſtoop'd below- 
The flying f penr, and ſhunn'd the promis'd blow ; ; 
Then creeping, % d the heroes Knees, and pray 8 
Dryden, 

Now, now he cis her to bis panting breaſt ; 
Now he devours her with his eager eyes. Smith. 

5. To incloſe. 

Boys, with women 's voices, 
Strive to ſ peak big, and cli their female joints, 
In ſtiff unwieldy arms againſt thy crown. Shakeſp. 

CLa'sPeR. „. /. [from c/oſp.] The tendrels or 
threads of creeping plants, by which they cling to 
other things for ſupport. 

The tendrels or cen of plants are given only 
to ſuch ſpecies as have weak and infirm ſtalks. 

Ray on the Creaticn. 

CLia'sPrExIFE. . ſ. [from claſp and knife. ] A 
knife which folds into the handle. 

CLASS. u. ,. {fr om ali, Latin. ] 

1. A rank or order of per ſons. 

Segrais has diſtinguithed the readers of poetry, 
according to their capacity of judging, into three 
claſſes. ryden. 

2. A number of boys learning the ſame letfon 
at the ſchool. 

We ſhall be ſeized away from this lower c 
in the ſchool of knowledge, and our converſation 
{hall be with angels and illuminated ſpirits. 

Watts 94 the Mind. 

A ſet of beings or things; a number ranged 

in diſtribution, under ſome common denomina- 
tion. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one .ſet 

make a very conſiderable c/:/s of men. Addiſon. 

Whate'er of mongrel, no one chi admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Pope. 

To CLASS. 7. d. [from the noun.] To range 
according to ſome ſtated method of diſtribution ; 
to range according to different ranks. 

I confidered that, by the ci. ofſorg and methodizing 
ſuch paiſages, I might inſtruct the reader. 

A buthnot on Coins. 


/ 7 
Cins51cal.) Latin.] 


Cra'ssicnx. f adj. [cl:ſſicur, 
1. Relating to antique authours ; relating to U. 
terature, 

 Poetick fields encompaſs me around, 

And till I ſeem.to tread on c//fick gr ound. 

Addifcn. 

With them the genius of He learning dWel- 
leth, and from them it is derived. 

Felton on the Claſſicks. 

2. Of the firſt order or rank. 

From this ſtandard the value of the Roman 
weights and coins are deduced : in the ſettling of 
which I have followed Mr. Greaves, Who may 
be juſtly reckoned a ci author on this ſubject. 

|  Arbiuthnot en Coins. 
ics, Lat.] An authour of 
Uſa; ally teen, tor ancient au- 


CLVSS ICE. 3. * 2 Jafh 
the firſt rank: 


thours. 


The cl ich wy an age that heard of none. Pope. 
CLA'SSIS. n. }. Latin. Order; ſort; body. 
He had Jack: red his Opinion of that c, of 


men, and did all he could to hinder their growth. 


Clarendon. 
T » CLA'TTER. . . [clazpunge, a rattle, 
0 4 
. To make a noiſe by knocking two fonorous 
bodies frequently together. 
Now the ſprightly trumpet, from afar, 
Had rouz'd the neighins tieeds to ſcour the fields, 
While their fierce riders clattcr*d on their ſhields. 
Dr den. 
E; To utter a noiſe by heing ſtruck toget!: er. 


All that night was heard an unwonted e. alter ing 


of Weapons, and of men runniug to and fro. 
Kinolles? 5 5 I. tary. 
Down ſunk the monſter-bulk, and preſs'4 the 
ground ; 
His arms and clattering ſhield on the vaſt body 
ſound. Dryden. 


Their clatt-ring arms with the fierce ſhocks re- 
ſound, 
Helmets and broken lances ſpread the ground. 
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3: To talk faſt and idly. 
Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lac K of telling; 
Now, ſiker, I ſee thou do'ſt but cluster; 
Herm may come of melling. Spenſer; 
All thoſe airy ſpeculations, which bettered not - 
men's manners, were ouly a noiſe 75 clattering of 
Words. Decay of Ticiy. 
To CLA'TTER. v. 4. 
1. To ſtrike any thing fo as to make it ſound 
and rattle. 
I only with an oaken ſtaff will meet thee, 
And raiſe fuch outcries on thy c/4tter'd iron, 


That thou oft” ſhalt with thyfelf at Gath. Milton, 


When all the bees are gone to ſettle, 
You c/atter {till your brazen Kettle, Swifts 
2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. A low 


word. 


4A CuaTTER. u. ſ. {from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noiſe made by the frequent and 
quick colliſion of ſonorous bodies. A clatter is a 
claſþ often repeated with great quickneſs, and 
ſeems to convey the-idea of a ſound ſharper and 
ſhriller than-ratt/z. See the verb.] 

I have ſeen a monkey overthrow all the diſhes 
and plates in a kitchen, merely for the pleaſure of 
ſceing them tumble, and hearing the c&ztter they 
made in their fall. Swift. 

2. It is uſed for any tumultuous and confuſed 
noiſe. : 

By this great clutter, one of greateſt note 


Seems bruited. SOS 
Grow to be ſhort, : 
Throw. by your clattery | : 
And handle the matter. Be Jonſun, 
O Rourk's jolly boys 
Ne'er dreamt of the matter, 
Till rous'd by the noiſe, , 
And muſical clatter. Swift, 


The-jumbling particles of matter, 
In chaos make not ſuch a clatter. Swift. 

CLa'vaTED. adj. [clavatus, Lat.] Knobbed ; 
ſet with knobs. 

Theſe appear plainly to have been clavated 
ſpikes of ſome kind of echinus ovarius. . 

Windewwar d on F. oi lt. 

CLV DEN Tr. adj. [ claudens, Lat.] Shutting ; in- 
clofing, confining. Did. 

To CLAUDICATE. 2. ». [claudico, Latin.] To 
halt; to limp. Dick 

CLAUDICA'TION. . [from claudicate.] The 
act or habit of halting. Dick. 

CLavs. [the preterite of clave. ] See CLrave. 

Cs'vELLAaTED. adj. [clavellatus, low Latin.) 
Made with burnt tartar. A chymical term. 

Chambers, 

Air, tranſmitted throngh clawve/l.:ted aſhes int 
an exhauſted receiver, loſes weight as it paſſes 
thr ough them. Arbuthnot, 

CLavrR. a. ſ. [clepen pynt, Sax. ] This is now 
univerſally written claw, „ though not ſo properly. 
See C!r.OVER., . 

CLA'VICLE. % J. C clavicula, Lat. J The collar 
bone. 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto 
their mouths ; as moſt that have cl/:wices, or collar 
bones. rown. 

A girl was brought with angry wheals down 
her neck, towards the ce. Wiſcman's Sus ges y. 

CLAUSE. 2. ſ. | clauſula, Latin. ] 

1. A ſentence; a ſingle part of a diſcourſe; a 
ſubdiviſion of a larger ſentence; ſo much of a 
ſentence as is to be conſtrued together. 

God may be gloritied by obedience, and obeyed 
by performance of his will, although no ſpecial 
clauſe or ſentence of ſcripture be in every ſuch 
action ſet before men's eyes to warrant it. Hooker, 

2. An article, or particular ſtipulation. 

The clauſe is untrue concerning the 1 

cokeÞ, 

When, after his death, they were ſent both 
to Jews and Gentiles, we find not this cluuſe in 
their commiſſion. South, 

CLV us TRAL. adj. [ from clauſtrum, Lat.] Re- 
lating to a cloyſter, or religious houſe, ' 

Clauftral priors are ſuch as prefide over monaf8. 

0 oz <5 rics, 


CLA 


ries, next to the abbot or chief governour in ſuch 
religious houſes. Ayliffe. 

CrLAUSURE, u 7. 8 Lat. J Confinement ; 3 
the act of ſhutting ; the ſtate of being ſhut, 

In ſome monaſteries the ſeverity of the clauſure 
is hard to be born. Geddes, 

4 CLAW. „. /. ſclapan, Saxon. 

1. The foot of a beaſt or bird, armed with ſharp 
nails; or the pincers or holders of a ſhell-fiſh. 

I ſaw her range abroad to ſeek her food, 


T' embrue her teeth and claws with n 
blood. Spenſer. 
What's juſtice to a man, or laws, 5 


That never comes within their clas? Hudibras, 
He ſoftens the harſh rigour of the lawes, 
Blunts their Keen edge, and grinds their harpy 
chaaus. Garth, 
2. Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 
To CLaw. v. a. [clapan, Saxon. ] 
I. To tear with nails or claws. 
Look, if the wither'd elder hath not his poll 
cow's like a parrot. ' Shakeſpeare, 
. To pull, as with the nails. 
1 am afraid we ſhall not eafily claw off that 
name. South, 
3 To tear or ſcratch in general. 
ut we muſt c/zwv ourſelves with ſhameful 
And heathen ſtripes, by their example. Hudi6ras. 
They for their own opinions ſtand faſt, 
Only to have them claw'd and canvaſt. Hudibras, 
4. To ſcratch or tickle. 
I muſt laugh when I am merry, and c/aw no 
man in his humour. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To flatter : an obſolete ſenſe. See CLaw- 
BACK. 
6. To CLaw off, or away. To fcold; to rail at. 
You thank the place where you found money ; 
but the jade fortune is to be clarved quay for't, if 
you ſhould loſe it. L' Eftrange. 
CLa'wBack. n. /. [from claw and back.] Aft 
Aatterer ; a ſycophant; a wheedler. The pope's | 
Elawbacks. | Jebel. 
CLN WE D. adj. [from claw.] Furniſhed or 
armed with claws. 
Among quadrupeds, of all the clazved, the lion 
is the ſtrongeſt. Grew's Coſmol. 
| CLAY. . /. | clai, Welch; 4 „ Dutch. ] 
1. Unctuous and tenacious earth, ſuch as will 
mould into a certain form. t 
Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and 
compact, ſtiff, viſcid, and ductile to a great de- 
gree, while mod; ſanooth to the touch; ; not 
eaſily breaking between the fingers, nor readily 
diffuſible in water; and, when mixed, not rea- 
dily ſubſiding from it. * on Tft ls. 
Deep Acheron, 
Whoſe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 
Are whirl'd alofr. | Dryden. 
Expoſe the c/ay to the rain, to drain it from 
falts, that the brick may be more durable. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 
The ſun, which ſoſtens wax, wil! harden clay. 
Wamns. 
Clover is the beſt way of improving clays, 
where manure is ſcarce. Mertimer's Huſvandry. 
In poetry.] Earth in general; the terreſ- 
wie element. 
Why ſhould our c, | 
Over our ſpirits fo much ſway ? Donne. 
To CLav. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
with clay; to manure with clay. 
This manuring laſts fifty years: then the ground 
muſt be clayed again. Mortimer” s H. sſbondry. 
CLAY-CoLD. dj: [clay and cold.] Lifeleſs ; 
cold as the unanimated earth. 
I waſh'd his cave, corfe with holy drops, 
And ſaw him laid in hallow'd ground: Rowe. 
CLAY-PIT. z. . [clay and pit. A pit where 
clay is dug. | | 
*T was found in a clay pit. Woodward on Foſs. 
CLA Es. 7: [cl ve, Fr. In fortification. | 
Wattles made with ſtakes interwove with ofiers, 
to cover jodgmcuts. Chambers. 
Cra'vts. dj. | from clay.} Conſiſting of clay; 
aboun ding with clay. 
Some in a lax or landy, ſome a heavy or clyey 
1 Der ha m. 


And many a circle, many a ſhort eſſay, 
Wheel 4 round and round. 


CLE 


Cr.a'v1sn. adj. [from clay.] Partaking of the 


nature of clay ; ng particles of clay. 


Small beer proves an unwholeſome drink; 
perhaps, by being brewed with a thick, mud- 


diſh, and clayiſh water, which the brewers covet. 


| Harwey on Con ſumptions. 
CLa'vMark. . ſ. [clay and ew] A whitiſh, 
ſmooth, chalky clay. | 
\ Claymar! reſembles clay, and is near. a-kin to 


; but is more fat, and ſometimes mixed with | 


A | Mortimer's Huſpandry, 
CLEAN. adj. [ glau, Welch; clane, Saxon. 
1. Free from dirt or filth; AS, clean water. 


Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the Water were on high extent, 
And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceſſantly; 
Vet nothing cleaner were for ſuch intent, 
But rather fouler. Fairy Queen. 
They make clean the out- ſide of the cup and of 


the platter, but within they are full of extortion 
and exceſs. 


Matthew, 


He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 

Pſalms, 

1 ſalms. 
inno- 


Create in me a clean heart, O God! 
2. Free from moral impurity; chaſte; 
cent; guiltleſs. 


3. Elegant; neat; not 1 ; not encum- 


bered with any thing uſeleſs or diſproportioned. 


The timber and wood are in ſome tr ees more 


clean, in ſome more Knotty. 


Bacon Natural Hi ory. 

Vet thy waiſt is ſtrait and cle un, 
As Cupid's ſhaft, or Hermes” rod. Walter. 
4. Not foul with any loathſome diſeaſe ; not 


leprous. 


If the plague be ſomewhat dark, and ſpread 


not in the ſkin, the prieſt ſhall pronouce him 
clean. 


Leviticus. 
5. Dextrous; not bungling ; feat: as, a clean 
rick ; a clean leap ; a clean boxer. 
CLEAN. adv. 
1. Quite perfectly; completely. The ſenſe 


is now little uſed. 


Their actions have been eher contrary unto 


thoſe before mentioned. Hooker, 
Being ſeated. and domeſtick broils 
Clean overblown. Shakeſpeare. 


A philoſopher, preſſed with the ſame objec- 


ion, ſhapes an anſwer clean contrary. 
Hakewil!! on P- ovidence. 


2. Without miſcarriage; in a dexterous man- 


ner. 


Pope came > off clan with Homer, but they ſay 


Broome went before, and kindly ſwept the way. 


Henley. 
To CLEAN. v. 4. | from the adjective. ] To Tee 


from dirt or filth. 
Their tribes adjuſted, clean'd their vig 'rous | 


wings, 


homſon. 
 CLEANLILY. adv. [from cleanly. In a cleanly 


mManncr. 


8 1 ANLINESS. n. ſ. [ from cleauly.] 
. Freedom from dirt or filth. 
I ſhall ſpeak nothing of the extent of this city, 


the cl-an/inefs of its ſtreets, nor the beauties of its 
piazza. | 


Add; iſe on. 
2. Neatneſs of dreſs; purity; the quality con- 


trary to negligence and naſtineſs. 


The miſtreſs thought it either not to e 


or not to need any exquiſite decking, having no 
adorning but cl:on/in'j5. 


Sidney. 
From whence the tender ſkin aſſumes 

A ſweetneſs above all perfumes ; 

From whence a cleunlin ſs remains, 


Incapable of outward ſtains. Soft. 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel ; ü 

No humours groſs, or frowzy ſteams, 

No noiſome whi:F, or ſweaty ſtreams. Stvift. 


CLE/ANLY. adj. | from clean, | 


1. Free from dirtineſs; careful to avoid filth ; | 
pure in the perſon. 


Next that ſhall mountain ſparagus be laid, 


Pull'd by ſome plain but cl-an/y country maid. 


Dryden. | 
An ant is a very cl:anly 3 88 and throws out 


at firft view. 


CLE 


of her neft all the ſrnall remains of the corn ow 


which ſhe feeds. Addiſon. 
2. That which makes cleanlineſs. 
In our fantaſtick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair, Prior, 


3. Pure; innocent; unmaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more ſweetly 
reliſhing and c/cenly joys, than thoſe that derive 
from ſucceſsful trials. Glanvilles 

4. Nice; addretsful ; artful. 

Through his fine handling and his _— play, 
All thoſe royal figns had ſtole away. Spenſer. 

We can ſecure ourſelves a retreat by ſome 

cl ranly evaſion. L' Eftrange's Fables. 

CLNANLV. adv. [from clean.] ee 
neatly ; without naſtineſs. 

If I do grow great, I'll leave fack, and live 


cleanly as a nobleman ſhould. Sh. _ eare's Hen, IV. 


CLE'ANNESS. . .. from clean 
1. Neatneſs; freedom from fiſth. 


2. Eaſy exactneſs; juſtneſs; natural, unla- 


boured correctneſs. 

He ſhewed no ſtrength in ſhaking of his ſtaff; 

but the fine cleanneſs of bearing it was delightful. 
Stdney, 

He minded only the clearneſs of his ſatyr, and 
the c/canneſs of his expreſſions. Pryden's * 

3. Purity; innocence. 

The clæanneſs and purity of one's mind is never 
better proved, than 1 in diſcovering its own faults 
Pope.. 
To CLEANSE. v. a. [clænyian, Saxon. ] 4 

1. To free from filth or dirt, by wathing or 
rubbing. 

Cleanſe the pale corps with a religions hand, 
From the polluting weed and common ſand. Prior. 

2. To purify from guilt. 

The blueneſs of a wound cleanſeth away evil. 

Proverbs. 

Not all her od'rous tears can c/:-»ſc her crime, 


The plant alone deforms the happy clime. Dryden. 


3. To free from noxious humours by purga- 
tion. 

Can'ft thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 
And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? Shakeſpeare, 

This oil, combined with its own ſalt and ſugar, 
makes it ſaponaceous and cleanſing, by which qua- 
lity it often helps digeſtion and excites appetite. 

Art uthnot on Alimente. 

4. To free from leproſy. 

Shew thyſelf to the prieſt, and offer for thy 
cleagſing thoſe things which Moſes commanded. 


Mark, i. 44. 


5. To ſcour; to rid of all offenſive things. | 
This river the Jews proffered the pope to 

cl:anſe, ſo they might have what they found. 
Addijon on Italy. 


ACrxrlaxs R. . /. [clænyre ne, Sax. ] That 


which has the quality of evacuating any foul hu- 


mours; or digeſting a fore; a deter gent. 

If there happens an impoſthume, honey, and 
even honey of roſes, taken inwardly, is a good 
cleanſer. Arbuthnot. 

CLEAR. adj. [ clair, Fr. Alaer, Dutch; ; clarus, 
Latin. 

15 Pn tranſpicuous; pellucid; tranſpa- 
rent; luminous; without opacity or cloudineſs ; 
not nebulous ; not opacous; not dark. 

The ſtream is ſo tranſparent, pure, and clear, 
That had the ſelf-enamour'd youth gaz'd here, 
He but the bottom, not his face had teen. Denbum. 

2. Perſpicacious; ſharp. 

Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov * 


| Which that falfe fruit that promts'd clearer ſight 


IIad bred. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
A tun about was ev'ry pillar there ; 


| A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half ſo leur. 


Drya:n's Fables. 
3. Cheerful ; not clouded with care or anger. 
Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdiction, which reſounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice 
Not to incur ; but ſoon his clear aſpect 
Retura'd and gracious purpoſe thus renew'd. Mili. 


3 | 4- 


n 


Free 


ELL 


4. Free from clouds; ſerene. _ - 
I will darken the earth in a clear day. Amos. 
And the c/:ar ſun on his wide watery glaſs, 
Gaz'd hot. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
5. Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 
6. Perſpicuous ; not obſure; not hard to be un- 


dierſtood; not ambiguous. 


We pretend to give a clear account how thun- 
der and lightning is produced. Temple. 
Many men reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, 


who know not how to make a ſyllogiſm. Locke. | 


7. Indiſputable; evident; undeniable. 
Remain'd to our almighty foe 
Clear victory; to our part loſs, and rout 
Through all th' empyrean. Milton's Par. Loft. 
8. Apparent; manifeſt ; not hid; not dark. 
The hemiſphere of earth in clear ken, 


Stretch'd out to th' ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. 


Milian. 

Unto God, who underſtandeth all their ſecret 
cogitations, they are clear and manifeſt. Hooker, 
The pleaſure of right reaſoning is till the 


greater, by how much the conſequences are more 


clear, and the chains of them more long. 
Burn t Theory. 


9. Quick to underſtand; prompt; acute. 
Mother of ſcience, now I feel thy power 


Within me clear, not only to diſcern 


Things in their cauſes, but to trace the ways, 

Of higheſt agents, deem'd however wiſe. Milton. 
10. Unſpotted ; guiltleſs ; irreproachable. 
Duncan has been ſo clear in his great office. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Think that the clear;f# gods, who make them 
honours 


Of men's impoſſibilities, have preſery'd thee. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Repentance ſo altereth and changeth a man 


through the mercy of God, be he never ſo de- 


filed, that it maketh him pure and clear. 
| thay e 
Tho' the peripatetick philoſophy has been 


moſt eminent in its way, yet other ſects have not | 
Locke. | 


been wholly clear of it. 
Stateſman, yet friend to truth, in ſoul ſincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear. Pope. 
11. Unprepoſſeſſed; not preoccupied ; im- 


Partial. 


Leucippe, of whom one look, in a clean judg- 
ment, would have been more acceptable than all 
her kidneſs, ſo prodigally beſtowed. Sidney. 

12. Free from diſtreſs, proſecution, or imputed 
guilt. | 

The cruel corp'ral whiſper'd in my ear, 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me car. 
| Gay, 

12. Free from deductions or incumbrances. £ 

Hope, if the ſucceſs happens to fail, is clear 
gains, as long as it laſts, Collier againſt Deſpair. 
Whatever a foreigner, who purchaſes land 
here, gives for it, is fo much every farthing 
t!-1 gain to the nation; for that money comes 
ear in, without carrying out any thing for it. 


? Locke. 
I often wiſh'd that I had clear, 
For life, ſix hundred pounds a-year. Sift. 


14. Unincumbered ; without let or hindrance; 
vacant ; unobſtructed. 
If he be ſo far beyond his health, 
Methinks he ſhould the ſooner pa his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. Shakeſpeare. 
A poſt boy winding his horn at us, my com- 
Patulon gave him two or three curſes, and left the 
Way clean for him | 
A char ſtage is left for Jupiter to diſplay his om- 
nipotence, and turn the fate of armies alone. 
Pope's E uy en Homer. 
15. Out of debt. 1 
16. Unintangled; at a ſafe diſtance from any 
danger or enemy. | ES 
Finding ourſelves too flow of ſail, we put on a 
compelled valour, and in the grapple I boarded 


| them : on the inſtant they got clear of our ſhip. 


: | | Shakeſpeare. 

It requires care for a man with a double de- 
ſign to Keep clear of claſhing with his own rea- 
ſonings. | L'Eſtr ange. 


- Addiſon. | 


CLE 


17. Canorous; ſounding diſtinctly; plainly ; 
articulately. 
I much approved of my friend's infiſting upon 
the qualifications of a good aſpect and a clear voice. 
| Addiſon. 
Hark ! the numbers ſoft and clear, 
Gently ſteel upon the ear, 
Now louder and yet louder riſe, 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies. Pope. 
18. Free; guiltleſs: with from. 
I am clear from the blood of this woman. 
Suſan. 
None is ſo fit to correct their faults, as he who 


is clear from any in his own writings. Dryden. 

19. etimes with of. 
The air is clearer of groſs and damp exhaltations. 
Temple, 


20. Uſed of perſons. Diſtinguiſhing ; judici- 
ous ; intelligible : this is ſcarcely uſed but in con- 
verfation. 

CLEAR. adv. 

1. Plainly ; not obſcurely. 

Now clear 1 underſtand 
What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in 
vain. « Milton. 

2, Clean; quite; completely. A low word. 

He put his mouth to her ear, and, under pre- 
text of a whiſper, bit it clear off. L' Efrange. 

CLEAR. z. f. A term uſed by builders for the 
inſide of a houſe; the ſpace within from wall to 
Wall. 

To CLEAR, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To make bright, by removing opacous bo- 
dies; to brighten. 

Your eyes that ſeem ſo clear, 
Yet are but dim, ſhall perfectly be then 
Open'd and clear'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Like Boreas in his race, when ruſhing forth, 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and cliars the cloudy North. 
Dryden. 

A ſavoury diſh, a homely treat, 
Where all is plain, where all is neat, 
Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. 
Dryden. 

2. To free from obſcurity, perplexity, or am- 
biguity. 

To clear. up the ſeveral parts of this theory, I 
was willing to lay aſide a great many other ſpecu- 
lations. Burnet's Theory, 

When, in the knot of the play, no other way 
is left for the diſcovery, then let a god deſcend, 
and clear the buſineſs to the audience. Dryden. 

By myſtical terms, and ambiguous phraſes, he 


Many knotty points there are, 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear. Prior, 
3- To purge from the imputation of guilt ; to 
juſtify ; to vindicate ; to defend: often with from 
before the thing. 
Somerſet was much cl-ared by the death of thoſe 
who were executed, to make him appear faulty. 
| Sir John Hayward, 
To clear the Deity from the imputation of ty- 
ranny, injuſtice, and diſſimulation, which none 
do throw upon God with more preſumption than 
thoſe who are the patrons of abſolute necetlity, 
is both comely and chriſtian. 
Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
| To clear herſelf, 
For ſending him no aid, ſhe came from Egypt. 
Dryden. 
I will appeal tothe reader, and am ſure he will 
clear me from partiality. Dr yden's Fables. 
How ! wouldſt thou clear rebellion ? Addiſon. 
Before you pray, car your ſoul from all thoſe 
ſins, which you Know to be diſpleaſing to God. 
Wake's Preparation for Death. 
4. To cleanſe: with , or from, 
My hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo white : 
A little water clears us of this deed. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To remove any incumbrance, or embar raſſ- 
ment. | | 
A man digging in the ground did meet with a 
door, having a wall on each hand of it; from 
which having cleared the earth, he forced open the 


| door . Wilkins „ 


working the ſalt. 


darkens what he ſhould clear up. Boyle. ſtan 


G LE 

This one mighty ſum has clear the debt. Dry. 
A ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble; and the 
art of the ſtatuary only c/ears away the ſuperfluous 
matter, and removes the rubbiſh. Addiſon's Spect. 

Multitudes will furniſh a double proportion 
towards the clearing of that expence. 

. Addiſon's Freebeldir. 
6. To free from any thing offenſive or noxious. 

To clear the palace from the foe, ſucceed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryden. 
It ſhould be the ſkill and art of the teacher to 
clear their heads of all other thoughts, whilft they 
are learning of any thing. Locke on Educaticn, 

Auguſtus, to eſtabliſh the dominion of the ſeas, 
rigged out a powerful navy to clear it of the pirates 
of Malta. Arouthnot. 

7. To clarify; as, to clear liquours. 

8. To gain without deduction. 

He c/ezrs but two hundred thouſand crowns a 
year, after having defrayed all the charges of 
| Addiſon. 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common prints would c/-ar up their under- 
ſtandings, and animate their minds with virtue. 

Addiſon's S pectator, 

Io. To CLEAR A ſhip, at the cuſtom-houſe, is 
to obtain the liberty of ſailing, or of ſelling a 
cargo, by ſatisfyiag the cuſtoms. 

To CLEAR. v. u. 

1. To grow bright; to recover tranſparency. 

So foul a ſky cars ndt without a ſtorm. 
Shakeſpearee 

2. Sometimes with up. 

The miſt, that hung about my mind, clears up . 

iſone 

Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain; 
Tho' now tis cloudy, *twill clear up again. Norris. 

Adviſe him to ſtay *till the weather clears up, 
for you are afraid there will be rain. 

| Swift's Directiom to the Groom. 

3. To be diſengaged from incumbrances, diſ- 
treſs, or entanglements. 

He that c/-ars at once, will relapſe; for, find- 
ing himſelf out of ſtraits, he will rever to his cuſ- 
toms : but he that cleareth by degrees, induceth a 
habit of frugality, and gaineth as well upon his 
mind as upon his eſtate. Bacon's Eſſays. 

CL:t'ARANCE. u. . [from clear. ] A certificate 
that a ſhip has been cleared at the cuſtomhouſe. 

CLEARER. 7. /. [from char. ] Brightner ; puri- 
fier ; enlightener. | 

Gold is a wonderful cl-ar-r of the underſtand- 
ing: it diſſipates every doubt and ſeruple in an in- 
c. Addi Ons 
CLE/arLy. adv. [from clear. 

1. Brightly ; luminouſly. 

Myſteries of grace and falvation, which were 
but darkly diicloſed unto them, have unto us more 


clearly ſhined. Hooker. 
2. Plainly; evidently; without obſcurity or 
ambiguity. 


Chriſtianity firſt clearly proved this noble and 
important truth to the world. Roger's. 

z. With diſcernment ; acutely ; without embar- 
raſſment, or perplexity of mind. 

There is almoſt no man but ſees clcarlier and 
ſharper the vices in a ſpeaker than the virtues. 

; B £4 Jonſon. 

4. Without entanglement, or diſtraction of af- 
fairs. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into 
buſineſs ; and he that divideth too much, will ne- 
ver come out of it clearly. Bacon Eſſays. 

5. Without by-ends; without ſiniſter views; 
honeſtly. 

When you are examining theſe matters, do not 
take into conſideration any ſenſual or worldly in- 
tereſt ; but deal c/-2r/y and impartially with your- 
ſelves. Tillotſon. 

6. Without deduction or coſt. 

7. Without reſerve; without evaſion ; without 
fubtc ruge. 

By a certain day they ſhould clearly relinquiſh . 
unto the king all their lands and poſſeiſions. 
Davies on Ireland. 


J CLE'ARNESS. Ne fo Ga char; 
7 s 1. Tran 


CLE: 


. x. Tranſparency ; brightneſs. 
It may be, percolation doth not only cauſe clar- 
705 and ſplendour, but ſweetneſs of favour. 


Bacon's Natural Hifeory. 


{Claſs in the furnace grows to a greater magni- 
tuie, and refines to a greater c/2arn =, only as the 
breath within is more pow er 835 and the heat more 
ntenſe. | Bacon, 

2. Splendour ; luſtre. 

Wen e, more clear than yourſelf, 

„ lavs a night of forrow upon me. 

. Diſtinuets ; per ſpicuity. 
if he chances to think right, he does not know 


with the c/-ar- 
Sidney. 


how to convey his thoughts to another with c/car- 
Add: fon” iS Prater. 


* V and peripicuity. 

4. Sincerity ; honeſty; plain dealing. 

When the caſe- required diſlimulation, if they 
uſed it, the former opinion ſpread abroad of their 
good faith and clearncls of dealing, made them al- 
molt inviſible. Bacon. 

5. Freedom from imputation. 

I require a earn js. Slakeſp. Macbeth. 

CLEaR5S1VGHTED. adj. [clear and /ipbr.] Perſpi- 
cuous; diſcerning; judicious. | 

(lian ſi gn A reaſon, wiſdom's judgment leads; 
And ſenſe, her vaflal, i her footReps treads. 
: Denham, 


Crr/AnsSTARCH.v. à. [from clear and Hur ch.] 


15 0 iffen with ſtarch. 

He took his preſent lodging at the manſion- 
houſe of a tas ler's widow, wW ho wathes, and can 
#/rarſtarch his bands. ' Addi ion, 

79 CLEAVE. v. 2. Pret. claude, [cle opan, 
{wen Butch. ! 

1. To adhere; to ſtick ; to hold to. 

The clarifviag of liquours by adiefion, is ef- 
feted-when ſome clraving body is mixed with the 
3 whereby the groſſer p: art ſticks to that 
cleut ig body. Bacen's Natura! Hiſtry. 

*. aer, in ſmall quantity, c/:07:::h to any thing 
that is ſolid. HBacon's Natwal Hitt WY. 

SY Hon the duſt groweth into | hardneſs, and the 
clods clave faſt together. Job. 

The thin cafnelion, ſed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he coves. Dryd. 

2. To unite aptiy ; 10 tit. : 

New honours come upon him, 
Like our ſtrange garments, are not to their 
mould, | 
But with. the 5d of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 

2- To unite in concord and intereſt; to adhere. 

- The apoſtles d:d conform the Chriſtians, accord- 
mg to the pattern of the Jews, and made them 
cle the better. Hooker. 

The men of Judah clave unto their king. 

Samuel. 
If vou ſhall clove to my conſent, w hen -" tis, 

It ſhall make honour for you. Shake; p*are. 

The people would revolt, if they ſaw any of 
the French nation to cis unto. 

Fo aus Hiftory of t Turks. 

4. To be concomicant to; to. be united with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or beget- 
ting faith, his graze doth cl/eane to the one, and for- 
ſake the other. Hogker, 

> JF CLEAVE. v. a. preter ite, Jelave, I clave, I 
left; part. paſt. c22:n, or cf. 
even, Dutcii.] 

1. To divide with violence; to ſplit; to part 
forcibly into pieces. 

And at their paſſing chave th Aſſyrian flood. 

Million. 

The fountains of it are ſaid to have been c/over, 

er burſt open. Butts Theowy of the Earth, 
The bleſſed miniſter his wings diſplay'd, 
And, like a ſhooting Kar, he fe the night. 


SING 


Dr yd N. 


Rais d on her duſky wings, ſhe c/cave; the {k1es. 


„du 


Whom with ſuch force he ſtruck, he fell'd him 
down, 
And ce the circle of his golden crown. D/ yd.n 
Or had the tan 
Flee: d to the earth a nearer ſeat, 
His beams tad % the hill, the valley dry'd. 


H bie. 


does not move far; but lodges in the. cl. fts, craggs, 


[ cleofan, Saxon, 


EE 


Where whole belgades one champion's arms | 
o'erthrow, | 
And cava giant at a random blow. Tickell. 

Not half ſo iweet the trembling doves can fly. 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid by. Pope. 

2. To divide; to part naturally, 

And every beaſt that parteth the ho + and cleav- 
eth the cleft into tWo claws. Deut. 

To CLEAVE. . b. 2. 6 

1. To part aſunder. | 5 

Wars 't ixt you twain au be 
As if the world ſhould cl/cave, and that ſlain men 
Should ſolder up the rift. Shak ſp. Ant. and Gleop. | 
Lhe ground. clave aſunder that was under them. 
Numbers. 
He cut the cleaving ſky, 

And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye. . 

| Pope's od. 

2. Jo ſuffer diviſion. 

It caves with a gloſſy polite ſubſtance, not 
plane, but with ſome little unevenneſs. Newt. Opt. 

A CLEAvER, 1. J. from cleave. 

1. A butcher's ſtr ument to cut animals into 
joints. 

Lou, gentlemen, keep a parcel of roaring bul- 
lies about me day and night, with huzzas and 
hunting-horns, and ringing the changes on butchers 
cleavers. A buthnot. 

Though arm'd with all thy c/:avers, Knives, 

And axes made to hew down lives. Hudibras. 

2. Aweed. Improperly written CLIVER. 

CLEES. u. j. The two parts of the foot of 
beaſts which are cloven-{ooted. innen. It is a 
country word, and probably corrupted from c/u2vs. 

Ci.rr. „. . [from cif, key, Fr.] In mutick, 
a mark at the beginning of the lines of a Fong, 
which thews the. tone or key in which the piece is 
to begin. Cham ers. 

CLEFT. part. paſſ. rom cave. | Divided]; part- 
ed aſunder. 


* 


Fat, with incenſe ſtrew'd, 
On the c/-f: wood. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 
I never did on :/-/: Parnaſſus dream, 75 

Nor taſte iy ſacred Heliconean ſtream. Dryden. 

Nr r. . [from cl-ave. | 

1. A ſpace made by the ſeparation of parts; a 
crack; a creviſe. 

The caſcades ſeem to break through the /s and 
cracks af rocks. x Addiſon's Guardian. 

Fae extremity of this cape has a long c /t in it, 
Which Was enlar ged and cut into ſhape by Agrippa, 
who niade this the great port for the Roman fleet. 

Addiſen on Italy. 
be reſt of it, being more groſs and ponderous, 


and fides of the rocks, near The bottoms of them. 
Woodward, 

2, In farriery. 

(Its appear on the bes of the paſterns, and 
are cauſed by a ſharp and malignant humour, which 
frets the ſkin; and it is accomnpanicd wich pain, 
and a noiſome ſtench. Tanner Dic. 

His horſe it is the herald's weft; 

No, tis a mare, and hath a If.. Hen Fonſon. 

To CLE'FTGRAY T. v. 4. | ft and graft.] To 
engratt by cleaving the ſtock of a tree, and inſert- 
ing a branch. 

E3berts may be c/f'oraftd on the common nut. 

No art: 111: I's 
N. Fa er, Fr. clemeutià, Lat 
e to 


SLF ARE NC. 

1. Mercy; remiſſion of ſeverity; 
ſpare : tendcrnels in puniſhing. 

I have {tated the true notion of cemency, mercy, 
compafſion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever 
elle it may be call ed, fo far as is conſiſtent with 
wiſdom. ee 

2. Mildneſs; fof tneſs. 

Then in the cl, mercy of upward air, 

We'll ſcour our ſpots, and the dire thunder 95 
Di yd. ”, 
CLE “MINT. adj. Celi mens, ie Mild; gen- 
tle; merciful; kind; tender; compaſiionate. 
Yon are more chen than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
Letting them thrive again on the abatement. 


CLE 


Crywen. See Ciincn, . . EE 
To CLEevE. v. a. [clypan, Saxon.) To call 
Obſolete. 


death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white band, 
And cl-pe thyſelf my love. Shak peo, 6. 

CLERGY. n. /. ſclerg?, Fr. clerus, Lat. 370129; 
Greek. | The body of men ſet .apart by aue ordi- 
9 for the ſervice of God. 

We hold that God's clergy are a ſtate which hath, 
been, and. weill be as long as there is a church upon 
earth, neceſſary, by the plain word of God himſelf; 
a ſtate whereunto xhe reſt of God's people muſt be 
ſubject, as touching things that appertain to their 
tou]'s., health. Hooker, 

The convocation give a greater ſum, 

Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet - 

Did to his predeceſſors part with: al. Shak: ſpeare. 

CLE'KGYMAN. z. . [clergy and man.] A man in 
holy orders; a man fet apart for miniſtration of, 
holy things; not a laick. 

How I have ſped among the c/orpymen, 

The ſums I have collected thall expreſs. 

Sh. Rejprar ts 

It ſeems to be in the power of a reaſonable c/ - 
. yman to make the moſt ignorant man comprehend 
his duty. Sab f.. 

CLERICAL. adi. Lcliricus, Lat.] Relating to the 
clergy: as, aclerica/ man; a man in orders. 

In clricals the keys are lined, and in colleges 
they uſe to line the table- men. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Unleſs we may more properly read claricl hdr. 

A CLERK. . /. | cleguc, Sax. clericus, Lat.] 

I. A clergyman. 

All perſons were tiled c that ſer ved in the 
church of Chriſt, - whether they were biſhops, 
prieſts, ar deacons. life: 

2. A ſcholar; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they 
would ; but, for his part, he never ſaw more un- 
featy fellows than great cler were. Sidney. 

The greateſt c/:r4; being not always the lioneſt- 
eſt, any more than the wiſeſt men. South, 

3. A man emplyyed under another as a writer. 

My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge; and then the boy, his clerk, 

That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. 
Shak ſhearc., 

My fr iend was in doubt whether he ſhould not 
exert the juſtice upon ſuch a vagrant; but not 
having his ch with him, who is a necetfary coun. 
ſellor, he let the thought drop. Addijon, 

4. A petty writer in publick offices : an officer 
of various kinds. | 

Take a juſt view, how many may remark 
Who's now alord, his grand-tire was a 0K. 

Grantillr, 

It may ſeem difficult to make out the bills of 
fare for the ſuppers of Vitellius. I queſtion not 
but an expert ce of a kitchen can dv it. i 

11 u. 9 . 

* The layman No reads the reſponſes to the 
congregation in the church, to direct the xeſt. 

CLK SAF. u. ſ. [from cle & J 

I. Scholarſhip. 

2. The oflice of a c/crþ of any kind, ; 

He fold the cle, of his parith, wien it he- 
came vacant. Sevift's MIiſcella 


CLEvE. J In compoſition, at the beginning v7 
CLF: end of the proper name of a place, 
Ciive. ] denotes it to be ſituated on the de 


of a rock or hill ; as Cleveland, Clifton, Sianc li ff. 
CLEVER. PER of no certain etymology. | 
I. Dextrous ; tkilful, 
It was the c/everer mockery of the Eo 
L' Efirange- 
I read Dyer's letter more for the Rile than the 
news. The man has a che, pen, it mult be on-. 
a 3 Sddifon's Freebolder. 
2, Juſt; fit; proper; commodicus. 
I can't but thiok * twould ſound more c. 
To me, and to my heirs for ever. Pops. 
2- Well ſhaped; handſome. 


& bak} Feare. 


She called him gundy-guts, and he called her. 
Lputv. 


Three crabbed months had ſowr'd themſelves ts 


C 


louſy Peg, tho! the girl was a tight clever Wench 


as any Was. Arbuthnot., 
4. This is a low word, ſcarcely evet uſed but | 

ja burleſque or converſatien; and applied to any 

thing a man likes, without a- ſettled meaning. 


CLEVERLY. adv. [from c/:ver.] Dextrouſly; 


fitly; handſomely... | 
Theſe would 1nveigte rats with th' ſcent, 
And ſometimes catch them with a {nap, 
As cl:v.rlyas th' ableſt trap. Hudibras. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ſtrong 
an arm, aud take oiFa man's head as cleverly as the 
enecutioner. South, 
- CLE 'vERNESS. n. f, [from c.] Dexterity ; 
geil; accompliſhment. 
CLEW. n. ſ. | clyps, Sax. klowwven, Dutch. ] 
1. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of 
thread. 
Efticons untwiſting his deceitful ce; 
He 'gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spent r. 
White guided by ſome cee of heav'uly thread, 
The pgrpiex'd labyrinth we backward tread. 
Roſcommon. 
They ſee ſ mali cl-ws draw vaſteſt weights along, 
Not in their bulk but in their order ſtrong. Dr yd. 
2. A. guide; a direction: becauſe men direct 
themſelves by a clew of thread in a labyrinth. 
This alphabet muſt be your own c/ew to guide 
vou. Holder. 
Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light ? 
No cla to guide me thro' this gloomy maze, 
To clear my honour, yet preſerve my faith? South. 
The reader knows not how to tranſport his 
thoughts over to the next particular, for want of 
ſome cee, or connecting idea, to lay hold of. 
Watts's Logic. 
3. Cr. tw of the fail of a Ship, is the lower cor- 
ver of it, which reaches down to that earing where 
the tackles and theets are faltened,.. Harris. 
To CUEW. v. a. | from clew, a fea-term. | 
To Clew the Sails, is to raiſe them, in order to 
be furled, which is done by a rope faſtened to the 
clew of a ſail, called the clew-garnet. Harris, 
To CLICK. v.n. eli ken, Dut. cliqueter, French; 


or perhaps the diminutive of c/:c&.] To make a | 


ſharp, ſmall, ſucceilive noiſe. 

The ſolemn death watch click'd, the hour ſhe 
dy'd ; 

And ſhrilliag crickets in the chimney cry'd. Gay. 

CuicktR. . [from click.] A low word for 
the ſervant of a falefſman, ho ſands at the dvor 
to invite cuſtomers. 

CLuYCKET. n. . | from click. ] The knocker of 

a door. Sinner. 

5 n. f. [clients Latin.) 

One who applies to an advocate for counſel 
and de tence, 

Tlere is due from the judge to the advocate 
forme commendation, where cauſes are well han- 
Hed; for that upholds in the client the reputation 
of his counſel. Bacon's Eſſays, 

Advocates muſt deal plainly with their clients, 
and tell the true ſtate of their caſe. 

Tavbr's Rule of Living Holy. 

2. It may be perhaps ſometimes uſed for a de- 
pendant in a more general ſenſe, as it was uſed 
1 the Romans. | 

I do think they are your friends 1 clients, 

And fearful to diſturb you. Ben Jon ſun. 

CLIEN TED. particip. adj. [from client.] Suppli- 
ed with clients. 

This due occaſion of diſcouragement, the worſt 
conditioned and leaſt cliented petivoguers, do yet, 
under the ſweet bait of revenge, convert to a 
more pleutiful profecution of actions. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

CirtxTE LE. n. ſ. \ clientclay La. The condi- 
tion or office of a client. A word tcarcely uſed. 

There's Varus holds good quarters with him; 
And, under the pretext of . 
W. Fi de admitted. 

. Cir'tExTSHTP, . 4. [from client.] Tha Conditi- 
on of a client. 

Patrenage and chit among the Romans al- 
wa''s deſcended : the plebeian houſes had recourſe 
” the patrician line which had formerly protected | i 

em. 


Ben Vnſon. | 


; 


"CLI 


'* Curie. . fe [clivu, Lat. clip, cliop, Saxo) 
1. A ſteep rock; a rock, according to Skinner, 
broken and craggy. [1 pes. J. 

The Leucadiaus did uſe to precipitate a man 
from a high c/if into the ſea. 
Mountaineeers, that from Severus came, 

And from the craggy cli of Tetrica. Dryden. 

Where-ever 'tis ſo found ſcattered upon the 
ſhores, there is it as conſtantly found lodged in the 
cliffs thereabouts. Woodward. 
Z 2. The name of a character in muſick. Properly 

LEF. 

CL1FT. n=. J. The ſame with CLirr. Now 
diſuſed. 

Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 

High growing on the top of rocky clift. Spenſer. 

CLIMA'CTER. ». /. up.] A certain 
ſpace of time, or progreſſion of years, which is 
ſuppoſed to end in a critical and dangerous time. 


macters, differ trom one another. 
Brown's Vulvas Errours. 

Crinacr RAR. M adj. [from climacter.] Con- 

CLIMACTE/RICAL 5 taining a certain number 
of years, at the end of which ſome great change is 
ſuppoſed to befal the body. 

Certain obſervable years are ſuppoſed to be at- 
tended with ſome conſiderable changes in the 
body ; as the feventh year ; the twenty-firſt, 
made up of three times ſeven; the forty-ninth, 
made up of ſeven times ſeven ; the ſixty-third, 
being nine times ſeven ; 
which 1s nine times nine : 
called the grand climate icht. 


which two laſt are 


themſelves, do make up fixty-three, commonly 
eſteemed the great clmaczer ical of our lives. 


Your lordſhip being now arrived at your great 


of your excellent Judgment and comprehenſion. . 
D: yden. 

My mother is ſomething better, tho', at her-ad- 

vanced age, every day is a clmadterick. Pope. 

CLUVMATE. . /. xa. ] 

I. A ſpace upon the ſurface of the earth, mea- 
ſured from the equator to the polar circles ; in 
each of which ſpaces the longeſt day is half an hour 
longer than in that nearer to the equator. - From 
the polar circles to the poles climates are mea- 
ſured by the increaſe ot a month. 

2..In the common and popular ſenſe, a region, 
or tract of land, differing from another by the 
temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th' extremes, two happier c/mates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryden. 
On what new happy c/mate are we thrown ? 

- Dryden. | 

This talent of moving the paſſions cannot be of 
any great uſe in the northern c/m :te5. So: ft. 

To Cir/MATE. v. . To inhabit. 
in Shakeſpeare. | 
The bleſſed gods 

Purge all infection from our air, whilſt vou 

Do climate here. Shakeſpear c. 

CLI MATURE. u. . The ſame with CLIMATE, 
Not in uſe. 

Such harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
Have heay'n gnd earth together demonſtrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. Shak ſpear. 
CLIMuAX. . ſ. M.] Gradation; aicent : 
a figure in rhetorick, by which the ſentence rites 

gr adually ; as Cicero ſays to Catiline, Thou do'fi 
nothing, moveſt nothing; thinkeſt nothing; but 
I. hear it, I ſee it, and perfectly underſtand it. 

Choice between one excellency and another is 
difficult; and yet the concluſion, by a due climaa, 
is evermore the beſt. Dryden's Fuv. Dediculion. 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac'd, 

Still riſing in a climax, till the laſt, 

Surpaſting all, is not to be ſurpa Granvill 

To CLIMB. v. u. pret. clomb or chalet; part 
clomb or climbed. Tt is pronounced like chm. [ cl1- 
man, Sax. #lmm u, Dutch. ] To afcend up any 
place ; to mount by means of ſome hold or foot. 


Dryden, Lettorts, 


ing. It implies labour and difficulty, aud ſuccelliv. 


Bacon's Natural Hif?.| 


Elder times, ſ-ttling their conceits upon cli- 


and the eighty-firſt, | 
The numbers ſeven and nine, multiplied into 


Þrown's Jul, "ar Frrours. | 


| c/imuCteriquey yet give no proof of the leaſt decay 


A word only | 


| 4 


C E T 


Lon tempt the fury of my three attendants, . 
Lean famine, quarterin g ſteel, and clinbing fire. 


Shakeſpearts” 
When, ſhall I come to th' top of thas ſame 
— * 

—You do cb up it now. Look, how we Iabour. - 
Shakeſpeare, 

Jonathan climd ed up 120 his hands, and upon his 

feet. I Sam. 

As a thief 


Into the window cin, or o'er the tiles, 
So clomb the firlt grand thief into God's fold. 
Milton, 
TR ſun ! of this great world both eye aud 
oul, 
Acknow ledge him thy greater; ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courle, both v hen thou cn, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when 
thou fall” ſt. Milton's Parad) iſe Loft. 
No rebel Titan's ſacrilegious crime, ' 
By heaping hills on hills, can thither cEmb. 8 
Roſcamman. 
Black Im climb aloft, and cloud the day. 
Dry den, 
What controuling cauſe 
Makes waters, in coatempt of nature's laws, 
Climò up, and gain th' atpiring mountain's height? 

: Bluckmore.' 
To CL1msB. v. 4. To aſcend ; to mount. 

Is't not enough to break into my garden, 
(lining my walls, in ſpight of me the owner ? 

| Shut: ſpar 6. 
Thy arms pur fue 
Paths of renown, and climb afcents of fame. Prior. 
Forlorn he muſt, and periecuted fly; 
Climb the ſteep mountain, in the ca\ ern lie. Prior. 
CLIURER. 1. . | from clinb.] 
1. One that mounts or ſcales any place or thing ; 
a mounter; a riſer. 
I wait- not at the lawyer's gates, 
| Ne ſhoulder clinber, down the flkairs - 
Carww's Survcy. - 
Lowlinefs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the e upward turns his face. SHK. 
2. A plant that creeps upon other ſupports. 

Ivy, briony, honey-ſuckles, and other climbers - 
muſt be dug up, Mortimer. 

3. The name of a particular herd. 

The ſeeds are gathered into a little head, ending 
in a kind of rough plume ; whence it is called by 
the country people old man's beard. Miller. 

To CLIMBER. 2. u. | from clamber. ] To maunt 
with effort; to climb. 

In ſcaling the youngeſt to pluck off his becke, 

Beware how ye-c/m er for breaking your neck. 

Tuſſer. 

CLIu R- . . [contracted from climate, and 
therefore properly poetical.] Climate; region; 
tract of earth. 

He can ſpread thy name o'er land and ſeas, 

Whatever clius the ſun's bright circle warms. | 

Milton. 

They apply the celeſtial deſcription of other 

climes unto their own. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Of beauty ſing, her ſhining progr ets view, 


From clime to clime the dazzling light purſue. 
Granvill;, 


— 


; 


We ſhall meet 
In happier climes, and on a ſafer ſhore. Addiſon. 
Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful ſeaſons, in 
emperate clim:s, are common aud familiar bleſ- 
LINgs. A terbury. 
To CLINCH. 2. 42. ſclvniga, Sax. to knock, 
Junius. Clin go, iu Feſtus, to encompaſs, Minſtœau.] 
1. To hold in the hand with the fingers bent 
over it. 
Simois rowls the hodies and the ſhields 
Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and c/;-h the pointed ſpear. Did. 
2. To contract or double the fingers. | 
Their talleſt trees are about ſeven feet high, the 
-0p3 whereof I could but juſt reach with my fiſt 
uc held. S/. 
z. To bend the point of a nail to the other fide. 
4. To confirm; to fix: as, te clinch an argument. 


CLINCH. 2. /. [from the verb.] k 
2 4 


1 


** 


3 


C 


t. A word uſed in a double meaning; a pun; 
an ambiguity ; a duplicity of meaning, with an 
identity of expreſſion, How it obtains this mean- 


ing is difficult to find, A nail caught on the ozhey | 
has, and doubl-d, is a nail clinched : a word taken 


in a differ ent meaning, and duubled in ſenſe, is like- 
wile a c/irc>, 

Such as they are, I hope thoy will prove, with- 
ont a clinch, luciferous ; ſearching after the nature 
oi light. Boyle. 

Pure c/inches the ſuburbian muſe affords, 

And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. 

Dryden. 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches — 

pe 


2. That part of the cable which is faſtened to 


to the ring of the anchor. 

Cu!xcHeR. . J. | from clinch.] A cramp; a 
holdfaſt ; a piece of iron bent down to faſten 
planks. 
The wimbles for the work, Calypſo found ; 

With thoſe he pierc'd 'em, and with clnthors 
bound. Pope. 

To CLING. v. n. pret. I cla part. J have 
oſs | &/ynger, Daniſh. | 

To hang upon by twining round; to ſtick 
5 ; to hold faſt upon. 
The broil long doubtful ſtood ; 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cn; a, 
And choak their art. Shakeſpeare. 
The fontanel in his neck was deſcried by the 
the clizging of his hair to the plaiſter. 
' MWiſeman's Surgery. 
When they united, and together clung, 
When undiſtinguiſh'd in one heap they hung. 
Blackmore. 
See in the circle, next Eliza plac'd, 
Two babes of love, cloſe cliuging to "her waiſt. 
Pope. 
That they may the cloſer cling, 
Take your blue ribbon for a ſtring. Swift. 
2. To adhere as followers, or friends. 
Moſt popular conſul he is grown, methinks : 
How the out c/ing to him! Ben Jonſon's Catilins. 


3. To dry up; to conſume; to waſte ; to pine | 


away. [Leclunzen tneop, a withered tree. ] 
If thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, 

Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cling thee. _ Shake efprare's Macteth. 

CLixNGyY. adj. [from cling.] Apt to cling ; ad- 
heſive. 

CCi'NIcAL. adj. L to lie down. | Thoſe 

Cc.r'xick. that keep their beds ; thoſe that 
are ſick, paſt hopes of recovery. 

A cl:nical lecture is a diſcourſe upon a diſeaſe, 
made by the bed of the patient. 

A clinical convert, one that is converted on his 
death-bed. This word occurs often in the works 
of Ta n. 

To CLIN K. v. a. [perhaps ſoftened from clank, 
or corrupted from clic. ] To ſtrike ſo as to make 
a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 

Five years! a long leaſe for the clinkiny of pew- 
ter. Sha che ſprare. 

Toy Ci.1xKk. v. n. To utter a ſmall, ſharp, inter- 
rupted noiſe. 

The ſever'd bars, 


Submithve, cnt againſt your brazen portals. Prior. 


Underneath tir uenbrella's oily ſhed, 

Safe thro” the wet on linking pattens read. 

Goy's Trivia. 

a INK. n. ſ. [from the verb.) 

A ſharp ſucceſſhve noiſe; a knocking. 

1 heard the e and fall of ſwords. Shazeſpeare. 
2. It ſeems in $p-»ſer to have ſome unuſual 
ſenſe, I believe the knocker of a door. 

Tho' creeping cloſe, behind the wicket's cli»4, 
Privily he peeped out thro' a chink. _ Spenſer. 
CLINE AVT. adj, [Fr.] Dreſſed in embroi- 

dery, in ſpangles, falſe glitter, tinſel finery. 
To-day the French, 

All dinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 

Shone down the Engliſh. Shakeſpeare. 

5 CLIP. v. a. [chppan, Sax.] 

To embrace, by throwing the arms round ; 

to "oy ; to enſold in the arms. 


CLO 


He, that before ſhunn'd her, to ſhun fach 
harms, 
Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. 


Sidney, 
Here I Cie 
The anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt 
Hotly, and nobly, with thy love. Shak:ſpeare. 
O nation, that thou couldſt remove! 
That Neptune's arms, who c/ippeth thee about. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Enter the city, c your wives your friends, 
Tell them your feats. Shakeſpeare. 
The jades 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
Who with their drowty, flow, and flagging 
wings, 
Clip dead mens graves. Shokeſpeare. 
The male reſtetli on the back of the female, c/ip - 
ping and embracing her with his legs about the 
neck and body. Ray. 
2. To cut with ſheers. be, Danith ; Hede 
pen, Dutch; apparently from the ſame radical 
ſenſe, fince ſheers cut by inclofing and embrac- 
ing. 
> WE ſheers come too late to hs the bird's 
wings, that already is flown away. Sidu y. 
Then let him, that my love ſhall blame, 
Or clip love's wings, or quench love's flame. 


Suckling. 

He clips hope's wings, whoſe airy bliſs | 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham. 
But love had c/ipp'd his wings, and cut him ſhort, 

Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. 

Dryden's Fables. 
If mankind had had wings, as perhaps ſome ex- 
travagant atheiſts may think us deficient in that, 


all che world muſt have conſented to c/ip them. 


Bentley. 
By this lock, this ſacred lock, I ſwear, 
Which never more ſhall join its parted hair, 
Clipp'd from the lovely head, where late it 3 
oe. 
He ſpent every day ten hours dozing, 0% oe 
papers, or darning his ſtockings. $8693 
Sometimes with oF. 
We ſhould then have as much feeling upon the 


c ping F a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. | 
Bentley's Sermons. 


4. It is particularly uſed of thoſe who diminiſh 
coin, by paring the edges. 
This deſign of new coinage, is juſt of the na- 


Mrs. Mayoreſs c/:pp'd the king's Engliſh. Addiſon. 
Even in London, they clip their words after one 
manner about the court, another in the city, and a 


third in the ſuburbs. Swift. 
| 6. To confine ; to hold ; to contain. 
Where is he living, clipt i in with the ſea, 
Who calls me pupil ? Shakeſpeare, 


To CI 1. v. „. A phraſe in falconry. 

Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs the quarry miſs'd, 
Streight flies at check, and clips it down the wind, 

Dryden 
Cue RR. ». . [from clip. One that 4 95 
coin by cutting. 
It is no Engliſh treaſon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 
Himſelf will be a c/ipper. Shakeſpcare. 

No coins pleafed ſome medalliſts more than 
thoſe which had paſſed through the hands of an 
old Roman c/ipper. Addiſon. 

CurrpixG, z. |. [from clip.] The part cut or 
clipped off. 

Beings purely material, without ſenſe or thought, 
as the clippings of our beards, and parings of our 
nails. Locke. 

CLiytR. »./. An herb. More properly writ- 
ten clerver. 

It grows wild, the ſeeds ſticking to the clothes 
of ſuch as paſs by them. It is ſometimes uſed in 
medicine. Miller. 


| 1 CLOAK, 5. , [lach, Saxon.] 


ture of clipping. Locke. 
5. To curtail ; to cut ſhort. 
All my reports go with the modeſt truth, 

Nor more, nor c/pt, but ſo. Shakeſpeare. 


fire and clhoch-7workt., 


O1. 0 | 
1. The outer garment, with which the reſt are 
covered. 


Lou way bear it, a 

Under a cle that is of my length. Sbabeſprare. 

Their clotes were cloath of ſilver, mix'd with 
gold. Dryden. 
All arguments will be as little able to prevail, 
as the wind did with the traveller to part with this 
chak, which he held only the faſter. Locke, 

Nimbly he rofe, and caſt his garment down ; 
That inſtant in his cha, I wrapt me round. 


Pape's Odyſſey. 

2. A concealment; a cover. 

Not uſing your liberty for a chat of maliciouſ. 
neſs. Feter. 

To CLoak. v. a [from the noun.] 

I. To cover with a cloak. 

2. To hide; to conceal. 

Moft heavenly fair, in deed and v ew, 
She by creation Was, till ſhe did fall; 
Thenceſorth ſhe ſought for helps to chat her 
crimes withal. Spenſer. 

CORBA. n. /. [from cle and kf. A 
portmanteau; a bag in which clothes are car - 
red. 


humours, that ſtuffed c/:c4bag of guts ? 
I have already fit 

('Tis in my chatbag/ doublet, hat, hoſe, all 

That anſwer to them. Shakeſpeas 

CLOCK ». ſ. [clo Welth, ſrom c/5ch, a bell, 
Welſh and Armorick ; chch:, French. ] 

1. The inſtrument which, by a ſeries of mecha- 
oe pr tells the how by a ſtroke upon 
a bell. 

If a man be in ſickneſs or pain, the time will 
ſeem longer without a ci or hour-glaſs than 
with it. Bacon, 

The picture of Jerome uſually. deſcribed at his 
ſtudy, is with a clock hanging by. 

Brows's Vu ulgar Errous 5. 

I told the clocks, and watch'd the waſting light. 

Dryden. 

2. It is an uſual expreſſion to ſay, I hot is it of 
the clock, for What hour is UE Or ten en for 
the tenth hour. 

Wheat ist o'clock ? 
pon the ſtroke of four. Shakeſpeare. 

Macicaus ſet forward about ten c. in the 
Knoles. 


Shak'yp. 


night. 


About nine of the clock at night the king marched | 
out of the North-port. 


Clarondov, 
3- The clock of a flocking ; the flowers or in- 
verted work about the ankle 
His ſtockings with filver Saks were raviſhe( 
from him. S$vift, 
4. An inſet; a ſort of beetle. Di. 
CLo'CKMAKER. u. f. [clock and maker.] An 
artificer whoſe profeſſion is to make clocks. ' 
This inequality has been diligently obſerved by 
ſeveral of our ingenious ccm, and equations 
been made and uſed by them. Derbam. 
Cco'cKwoRK. n. ſ. C cloct and wo K.] Move- 


ments by weights or ſprings, like thoſe of a 


clock. 
So if unprejudic'd you ſcan 
The goings of this clockwork, man; 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head : 
Bat tis the ſtomach's ſolid ſtroke, 
That tells this being, what's o'clock. Prior. 
Within this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop, 2 orf 
{ 5 971. 


Lou look like a puppet mov ed by clockwork. 
Ar buthnots 


CLOD. , ſ. {cluv, Sax. a little hillock ; C, 


Dutch. ] 
1. A lump of earth or clay; ſuch a body of 
earth as cleaves or hangs together. 

The earth that caſteth uo from the plough a 
great c/»d, is not ſo good as that which caſtetli up 
a ſmaller che. ccc. 

I'll cut up, as plows 


Do barren lands, and ftrike together flints 
And chlod;, th' es ſenate and the people. 


Ben Jun cx. 


Who 


Why do'ſt thou converſe with that trunk of 


( 
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flth with their nets, light on ſwallows congealed 


| body of man, compared to his ſoul. | 


Clods. 


fellow; adolt; a thickſkull, 


| dull; 


unactise. 


Lo 


Who ſmooth; with harrow „ or who Pound | 


with rakes, | 
The crumbling c/->d.. . Dryden, 
2. A turf; the ground. 
Buyzantians boaſt, that on the c/:d, 
Where once their ſultan's horſe has trod, 
'Grows neither graſs, nor ſhrub, nor Cas 
SJ. 
3. Any thing concreted together in a cluſter. 
Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice to dip up 


in clod of a flimy ſabftance, and carrying them 
home to their ſtoves, the warmth reſtoreth them 
40 life and flight. Carew. 
4. A lump; a maſs of metal. 
One at the forge. 
Labouring, two maſſy c/ads of iron and braſs 
Had melted. Milton. 

. Any thing vile, baſe, and earthy ; as the 


And ye high heavens, the temple of the 
gods, 
In which a thouſand torches, flaming bright, 
Do burn, that to us, wretched earthly c/ods, 
In dreadtul darknefs lend defired liglit. Spenſer. 
The ſpirit of man, 
"Which God inſpir'd, cannot together periſh + | 
With this corporeal clod., Miltom's Paradiſe Lot. 
How the purer ſpirit is united to this c/o, is a 
not too hard for our degraded intellects to antie. 
| Glanville. 
In moral reflections there muſt be heat as well 
2s dry reaſon, to inſpire this cold clod of clay, 
which we carry about with us. Burnet's Theor y. 
6. A dull, groſs, ſtupid fellow ; a dolt. , 

The vulgar ! a ſcarce animated chad, 

Ne'er pleas d with aught above em. Dryd u A. 

To CLoD. v. n. | from the noun.] To aher 
into concretions ; to coagulate : for This we ſomes - 
times uſe clit. 

Let us go find the budy, and from the ftream, 
With lavers pure, and elcanſing herbs, waſh off 
The clodded gore. Milton. 
To CLob. v. a. {from the noun. ] To pelt with. 


CLo'pby. adj. {from clod.] 


1. Conſiſting of earth or clods ; earthy ; _— E & 


mairy ; mean; groſs; baſe. 
The glorious ſun, 
Turning with ſplendour of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Full of clods unbroken. 
Theſe lands they ſow always under furrow | 
about Michaelmas, and leave it as cloddy as they 
can. Moriumer's Hufbandry.. 
CrLo'pPATE. . . [clod and pate.] A ſtupid . 


CHO ATED. adj. [from cladpate.] Stupid ; 
doltiſh ; e /4: ng | 
My clodpated relations ſpoiled the greateſt genius 


in the world, when they bred me a mechanic. 


Lrouihnat. 
CL.o'pporL. #. ſ. {from clad and poll.] A thick 
Acull ; a dolt ; a blockhead. 
This letter being ſo excellently ignorant, he will 
find that it comes from a c/adp»/l. Shakeſpeare. 
To CLOG. v. a. [It is imagined by Stinen to 
come from leg; by Caſauben derived from #24», a 
dog's collar, being thought to be firft hung Ro 
fierce dogs. | : 
I. To load with ſomething that may hinder mo- 
tion ; to encumber with ſhackles ; to impede, by 
faſtening tothe neck or leg a heavy piece of Wood 
or iron. 
If yon find ſo much blood in his liver as will ce 
the foot of a "ns I'll eat the reſt of the anatomy. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Let a man wean himſelf from thefe worldly | 
impediments, that here wy his ſoul's flight. 


Digby on the Soul, 
The wings of birds were clogg'd with ice and 
ſow. Dryden.) 


Fleſhly luſts do debaſe men's minds, and clag j 
their ſpirits, make them groſs and foul, liſtleſs and 


C130 


Gums and pomatums Mall his Right reſtrain, 
White clogs" lie beats his fen Whigs in Vat. | 


Pope. 
2. To hinder ; to obſtruct. 
The gutter d rocks ard congregated ſands, 1 
Traitors enſteep'd to chy the guiltlels keel, | 
Shree peare. , 
His Majeſty's ſhips were over- peſtered and 
clogged with great ordnance, whereof there is ſu- 
perfluity. Rallig h. 
3. To ioad; to burthen; to embarraſs. 
Since chou haſt far to go, bear not along 
The c/ogging burthen of a guilty ſoul. S pc. 
You'll rue the time | 
That cia me with this anſwer. Shake ſpear e. 
They lanc'd a vein, and watch'd returning 
breath ; 
It came, but clogg*d withſymptoms of his death 
i Dryden. 
All the commeti3ies are cle with impoſi- 
tions. Au ſon. 


4. In the en paſſage it is improper, for 
its meaning always includes hindrance. 


Clocks and Jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth « 
of the wheels and nuts be never ſs ſmooth, yet if. 
they be not oiled, will hardly more ; though ”y 
chg them with never {0 much weight. 

Ray ax the Cr option, N 

To CLoG. v. u. 


1. To coaleſce; to adhere, In this ſenſe, per- 
haps, only corruptedly uſed for cad or cit. 

Move it ſometimes with a broom, chat the _ 
chg not together. Evelyn. 

2. To be encumbered or - impeded by ſome cx. | 
trinſick matter. 

In working through the bone, the teeth of the 
ſawy will begin to clog. Sh arp's Surge) 1. 

CLos. x. /. [from the verb.] 

I. A load; a weight ; any .. hung 
upon any animal or thing to hinder motion. 

Im glad at foul I have no other child 

For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, { 4 

To hang clags on them.  Shakeſpeart. 

I did but prompt the age to quit thoir clogs, 
By the Known rules of ancient liberty. $S 

Mitton's Paradiſe Reggined. + 
As a dog committed cloſe, 
For ſome offence, by chance breaks looſe, * 
And quits ns 2 2 3 but all in vain, 4 
He ſtill draws after him his chain. Hadolool. 
2. An incumbrance ; a hindrance ; an obſtruc- 
tion; an impediment. 

Wearineſs of the fleſh is an heavy clog to the 

will. Hook: . 
They're our ctags, not their own : if a man be 

Chain'd to a galiey, yet the galley's free. Donne. | 

Their Prince made no other ſtep than rejecting 
| the pope's ſupremacy, as a cl upon his own _ 
er and paſſions. Swift. 

Slavery is, of all things, the greateſt . aud 
obſtacle to ſpeculation. Fro 'ift. 

3- A kind of additional ſhoe worn by women, 
to keep them from wet. 

. A wooden ſhoe. 

In France the peaſantry goes barefoot ; and the | 
middle fort throughout all that kingdom, makes ute + 
of wooden c/525. Harv:y on Conſumptions, 

Cro'ccrxrss. 1. f. [from clorgy.] The Rate 
of being clogged. 

CLo'cey. adj. [from cleg.] That which has the + 
power of clogging up. 

By additaments of ſome ſuch nature, forme groſ- 
ſer and claggy parts are retained; or elſe much 
ſubtilized, and otherwiſe altered. 

Boyls's Hiftory of Firmnefs.. 

CLO'/ISTER. n. ſ. [clis, Welſh ; claurren, 
Sax. cloſter, Germ. kloofter, Dat. clavfire, Ital. 4 
tre, Fr. clauſtrum, Lat. I 

1. A religious retirement; amonaſtery ; a nun- 
nery. 

Nor: in a ſecret cloiſter doth he keep 


Theſe virgin ſpirits, until their marriage-day. 
Davis. 


— — 


come ſolitary c/oi/cr will T chooſe, 
And there with holy virgins hve inmaur'd. Dryd. 


ger on the furfare of ayriver. 


O 


of the cb, to perform thoſe acts of devotion. 
Ates bury, 
2. A perifty le; a Piazza. 
To CLI TER. S. a. 
thut up i a religious houſe; to confine ; to im- 
mare ; to ſhut up from the world. 
Clioifter thee in ſome religious houſe, Shake. 
They. haye by commandment, thougb in form 
of courtely, clj/tcred us within theſe mole for 


three days. 
It was of the King's firſt acts to cloiſter BE, een 
dowager in the nunnery of Bermondſey. acos. 
Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man 
need complaniit the deformed Are 23 up. 
Rymer's Tr 
CLO'1S TERM. a [from laſer} Solitary. 


retired ; rehgiowlly recluſe. 

Upon this — many cla: iferal men of great 
learning and deyotion, prefer contemplation be- 
fore action. Wakon's Aw er. 

 CLo'ts TERED. participial adj, Crom cloſler. J 

1. Solitary; inbabiting dloiſters. 

Ere the bat bath lowa 
His cla d flight, chere hail be d 
A 4eed of dreadful note. Shake). 

2. Built with periſtyles or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two 
cla: ifexed open courts, one ſerving for the women's 


| ſide, and the other tor the men. 
Wotton" s Architefture. 


ebeth, 


lady who has vowed religious retirement. 
Like a clas the will veiled walk. 
And water once a day her chamber . 
With eye-offending brine. & tre. 
CLOKE. #. /. See CLOAK» 357 
C Lon. [pret. of To climb. ] 
Aſk to what end they clomò chat tedious brig 
enſer. 
To CLoom, v. a. [corrupted from clcam, cla 
many Sax. which is ſtill uſed in ſame provinces. ] 
To cloſe or ſhut with glutinous or viſcous matter. 
Rear the hive enough to let them in, and cloom 
up the ſkirts, all dus the door. 
TI Mortamer”s Huſbandry. 
To CLOSE. v. 4. [chfa, Armorick ; | — 
Dutch; «vs, Fr. clauſus, Latin 
1. To ſhut; to lay together. 
Sleep inftantly tell on me, c calld 
By nature as in aid, and cos 'd mine eyes. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
When the ſad wife has cle: herhuſband' s eyes; 
Lies the pale corps, not yet entirely dead. Proms 
I ſoon ſhall viſit Hector, and the ſhades | 
Of my groat andeftors. Cephiſa, thau 
Wilt lend a hand to eie thy miſtreſs eyes. Phil 
2. Toconclude ; to end; to finiſh. 
One frugal ſupper did our ſtudies cloſe. 8 
I cliſe this with my earaeſt deſires that you will 
ſeriouſly conſider your eſtate. 
Male Prep. for 4 Death, 
Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame; 
And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name 
After a life of generous toils endur d, a 
lord their long glories with a ſigh to "find 
Th unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. 


3. To incloſe; to confine; to repoſite. 
Every one 

| According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him cid. Shateſpeare. 

4. To join; to unite fractures; to conſolidate 
fiffures. 
The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers c/o/irg rivets up. Shakeſpeare. 
There being no winter yet to e/oje up and unite 
its parts, and reſtore the earth to-its former com- 
pactneſs. Burnet. 
As ſoon as any public rupture happens, it is im- 


| mediately ce up by moderation and good offices. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


All the traces drawn there — —— 2 
dup, as though you wrote them wirh your un- 
2 wh Watts an the Mind. 


To CLOSE. 2. u. 
1. To coaicice ; to join its own parts together. 


Tiljotſon. 


How could he have the leiſure and cetireducls | 


Vol. 1. NS. 9. vp They 


Pope's Horace. 


[from the noun.) re 


* 


CLollisrRxES8S. u. from cloifler.) A nun; 2 


C LO 


They, and all that appertained to them, went 
gown alive into the pit, and the earth cleſed upon 
them. Numb. Xvi. 33. 

In plants you may try the force of imagination 
upon the lighter motions ; as upon their clo/ing 
and opening. 

2. 70 CLos E up. To agree upon; to join in. 

The jealouſy of ſuch a deſign in us, would in- 
duce France and Holland to cloſe upon ſome mea- 
ſures between them to our diſadvantage. Temple. 

- ToCLosE with. I To come to an agreement 

Peres in with with ; to comply-with ; 
to unite with. 

Intire cowardice makes thee wrong this virtu- 
ous gentlewoman to c/oſe wvith us. Shakef. Hen. IV. 
It would become me better, than to c//; 

In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. 

Shake/p. Julius Ceſar. 

There was no ſuch defect in man's underſtand- 
ing, but that it would cloſe with the evidence. 

South. 

He took the time when Richard was s depos' d, 
And high and low 2vith happy Harry clos'd. Dryd. 

Pride is ſo unſociable a vice, that there is no 
clofing with it. Collier on Friendſhip. 

This ſpirit, poured upon iron, lets go the wa- 
ter; the acid ſpirit is more attracted by the fixed 
body, and lets go the water, to c/oſe with the fix- 
ed body. Newton's Opticks. 

Such a proof as would have been cloſed with cer- 
tainly at the firſt, ſhall be ſet aſide eaſily after- 
wards. Atterbury. 

Theſe governours bent all their thoughts and 
applications to cliſe in wvith the people, now the 
ſtronger party. Swift. 

4. To CLos E with, To grapple with in wreſt- 
Iing. 

CLos k. . ſ. [from the verb, 

1. Any thing ſhut, without outlet. 

The admirable effects of this diſtillation in cia, 
which is like the wombs and matrices of living 
creatures. Bacon, 

2. A ſmall, field incloſed. | 

I have a tree, which grows here in my cloſe, 

- That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, 
And ſhortly muſt I fell it. Shakeſpeare. 

Certain hedgers dividing a cloſe, chanced upon 
a great cheſt. Carew's Survey of Cormwall. 

3- The manner of ſhutting : in this and the 
following ſenſe, it is pronounced as c{ze. 

The doors of plank were; their cleſe exquiſite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman. 

4- The time of ſhutting up. 

In the c//e of night 
Philomel begins her heav'nly lay. 
5s. A grapple in wreſtling. 

The king went of purpoſe into the North, lay- 
ing an open fide unto Perkin, to make him come 
to the claſe, and fs to trip up his heels, having 
made ſure in Kent beforehand. Bacon. 

Both fill'd with duſt, but ſtarting up, the third 

choſe they had made, 
Had not Achilles' ſelf ſtood up. 

6. Pauſe ; ceſſation; reſt. 

The air, ſuch pleaſure toth to loſe, 

With thouſand eccho's ſtill protongs each heav'nly 
; chje. Milton. 

At ev'ry cloſe ſhe made, th' attending throng 
Reply d, and bore the burden of the ſong. 


Dryden. | 


Chapman. 


7. A concluſion or end. 
_  Speedydeath, | 
The choſe of all my miſeries, and the balm. Milton. 
Thro' Syria, Perfia, Greece ſhe goes; 
And takes the Romans in the che. Prior. 
Cros k. adi. | from the verb. 
1. Shut faſt ; ſo as to leave no part epen; as, 
a claſe box; a cloſe houſe. 


We ſuppoſe this bag to be tied choſe about, to- 


wards the window. Wilkins. 
2. Having no vent ; without inlet ; ſecret ; pri- 
vate; not to be ſeen through. | 
Nor could his acts too cloſe a vizard wear, 
To 'ſcape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. 
Dryden. 
3. Confined; ſtagnant ; without ventilation. 


Bacon. 


D. al s Fables, 


cLo 


Tf the rooms be W or full of windows 
and doors, the one maketh the air cloſe, and not 
freſh ; and the other maketh it exceeding unequal. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


or vacuities. 
The inward ſubſtance of the earth is of itſelf an 
uniform maſs, c/oſe and compact. Hurnet's Theory. 
The golden globe being put into a preſs, which 
was driven by the extreme force of ſcrews, the 
water made itſelf way thro' the pores of that very 
cloſe metal. Locke. 
5. Viſcous ; glutinous ; not volatile. 
of ſo chſe and tenacious a ſubſtance, that it may 
ſlowly evaporate. Wilkins, 


berance or digreſſion. 

You lay your thoughts ſo chſe together, that 
were they claſer they would be crouded, and even 
a due connection would be wanting. 

Dryder's Juvenal. 

Where the original is c/:/e, no verſion can reach 
it in the ſame compaſs. 

Read theſe inſtructive leaves, in which 
conſpire 

Freſnoy's cloſe art, and Dryden's native fire. Pope. 

7. Joined without any intervening diſtance or 
ſpace; whether of time or place. 

Was I a man bred great as Rome herſelf, 

Equal to all her titles ! that could ſtand 

Cloſe up with Atlas, and ſuſtain her name 

As ſtrong as he doth heav'n ! Ben TFonſon. 

We mult lay aſide that lazy and fallacious me- 
thod of cenſuring by the lump, and muſt bring 


things claſe to the teſt of true or falſe, 


Burnet's Theory, 
Plant the ſpring e crocus's cloſe to a wall. 
Mortimer, 
Where'er my name I find ; 
Some dire misfortune follows cf behind. Pope. 
8. Approaching nearly; joined one to another. 
Now fit we cloſe about this taper here, 
And call in queſtion our neceſſities. 1 
9. Narrow; as, a cloſe alley. _ 
IO. Admitting ſmall diſtance. | 
our crooked ſwords i in cloſer fight they wear. 
Dryden. 
11, Undiſcovered ; w ithout any token by whitch 
one may be found. 
Cleſe obſerve him for the ſake of mockery. 


Clſe, in the name of jeſting ! lie you there. Shake/. 


12. Hidden ; ſecret ; not revealed. 
A cl:e intent at laſt to ſhew me grace. Spenſer, 
Some ſpagyriſts, that Keep their beſt things 
chf- „ will do more to vindicate their art, or oppoſe 
their antagoniſts, than to gratify the curious, or 
benefit mankind. Boyle. 
13. Having the quality of ſecrecy; truſty. 
Conſtant you are, 
But yet a woman; and ur ſecreſy, 
No lady cleſer. Shakeſpeare. 
14. Having an appearance of concealment ; ; 
cloudy 3 ; fly. 
That cloſe aſpe& of his, 
Does ſhew the mood of a much troubled breaſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 


attentive. 

1 diſcovered no way to Keep our thoughts 225 
to their buſineſs, but by frequent attention getting 
the habit of attention. Locke, 

16. Full to the point; home. 

I am engaging in a large diſpute, where che ar- 
guments are not like to reach * on either ſide. 

Dryden. 

17. Retired; ſolitary. 

He kept himſelf claſe becauſe of Saul. Chronicles. 

x8. Secluded from communication; as, a c/of: 
priſoner. 

19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not 
clear. 

Cros k. adv. It has the ſame meanings with 
ckſely, and is not always eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 


the adjective. 


1. Nearly; denſely ; ſecretly. 
| 3 


4. Compact: ſolid ; denſe ; without interſtices 


This oil, which nouriſhes the lamp, is ſuppoſed 


6. Conciſe ; brief; compreſſed ; without exu- 


Dryden. | 


15. Without wandering; without deviation; 


cLo 


He TH leep 
Diſturb'd not, waiting che th' approach 977 morn. 
Milton, 
Behind her death 


Cloſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his purple horſe. Milton. 
2. It is uſed ſometimes adverbially by itſelf ; 
but more frequently in compoſition. As, 
CLoSE-BANDED. adj, In cloſe order; thick 
ranged ; or ſecretly leagued, which ſeems rather 
the meaning in this paſſage. 

Nor in the houſe, which chamber A 
Cloſe-banded durſt attack me. Milton. 
CLoOSE-BODIED. adj. Made to fit the body 
exactly. 

If any clergy ſhall appear in any chlebobiedt 
coat, they ſhall be ſuſpended. Ayliffe”s Parer gon. 

CLosE-HANDED. adj. Covetous. 

Galba was very claſe- handed: I have not read 
much of his liberalities. Arbuthant on Coins, 
CLoSE-PENT. adj, Shut cloſe ; without vent. 

Then in ſome cliſe pent room it crept along, 
And, ſmould'ring as it went, in filence fed. Dryd, 
CLo'sELY. adv. | from clo/e. | 
I. Without inlet or outlet. 
Putting the mixture into a crucible c/ſely luted. 
Bo le. 
2. Without much ſpace intervening ; nearly. 
Follow Fluellen ce at the heels. Sha. 
3. Attentively. 
If we look more cl, we ſhall find 
Moſt have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind. Pepe. 
4. Secretly ; lily. 
A. Spaniard, riding on the bay, ſent ſome lach 
into the village, in the dark of the night. 
* Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
5s. Without deviation. 
I hope I have tranſlated c//c/y enough, and given 
them the ſame turn of verſe which they had in the 
original. Dryden. 
CLo'sEntss. #. ſ. [from chſe.] 


eth the ſound, maketh the noiſe come forth of the 


upon the like ſkin extended in the open air. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Narrowneſs ; ſtraitneſs. 
3- Want of air, or ventilation. 
I took my leave, being half- ſtifled by the % 
neſs of the room. Swift 
4. Compactneſs; ſolidity. 
How could particles, ſo widely diſperſed, com- 
bine into that c/oſeneſs of texture? Bentley. 
The haſte of the ſpirit to put forth, and the 
cloſeneſs of the bark, cauſe prickles in boughs. 
Bacon's Natur l Hiſſovy, 
5. Recluſeneſs ; ſolitude ; retirement. 
I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To cloſeneſs, and the bettering of my mind. Shale. 
6. Secrecy; privacy. 


Such was his enquiry, and ſuch 
his cleſeneſe, as they ſtood in the light towards him, 


| and he ſtood in the dark towards them. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
A journey of much adventure had been not 
communicated with any of his majeſty's coun- 
ſellors, being carried with great cliſeneſ, liker a 
buſineſs of love than ſtate. Wotton. 
We riſe not againſt the piercing judgment of 
Auguſtus, nor the extreme caution or c//ene/s of 
Tiberius. Bacon ñ Eſſays. 
This prince was ſo very rofirved, that he would 
impart his ſecrets to no body: whereupon this 
 clojencſs did a little periſh his underſtanding. 
Collier of Friend/bip» 
7. Covetouſneſs; fly avarice. 
| Irus judged, that while he could keep his po- 
verty a ſecret, he ſhould not feel it: he improve 
this thought into an affectation of cloſeneſs and co- 
vetouſneſs. Addi Ven“ s Spectator. 
8. Connection; dependence. 


in greater cla and coherence with one — 


I. The ſtate of being ſhut ; or the quality of 
admitting to be ſhut without inlet or outlet. | 
In drums, the cen round about that preſery- 


drum-hole more loud, than if you ſhould ſtrike | 


| To his confederates he was conſtant and juſt, 
but not open. 


| The actions and proceedings of wiſe men run 
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than thus to drive at a caſual iſſue, brought under 


no forecaſt or deſign. South. 
CLo'szR. 1. J. [from ce. ] A finiſher; a con- 


cluder. 


Cros EST oOL. n. . [cloſe and ſtocl.] A chamber 


implement. 
A peſtle for his truncheon, led the van; 
And his high helmet was a cl pan. 
CLo'sET, n. ſ. | from cloje. | 
1. A ſmall room of privacy and retirement. 
The taper burneth in your ct. 
He would make a ſtep into his c/s/et, and after 
a ſhort prayer he was gone. Votton. 
2. A private repoſitory of curioſities and valu- 
able things. 
He ſhould have made himſelf a key, wherewith 
to open the % of Minerva, where thoſe fair 
treaſures are to be found in all abundance. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
He furniſhes her clit firſt, and fills 
The crowded thelves with rarities af ſhells. 
Dryden's Fables. 
To CLo'stT. v. a. [from the noun. 7 
1. To ſhut up, or conceal in a cloſet. 
The heat 
Of thy great love once ſpread, as in an urn, 
Doth et up itſelf. Herbert, 
2. To take into a cloſet for a ſecret interview. 
About this time began the project of cloſcting, 
where the principal gentlemen of the kingdom 
were privately catechiſed by his majeſty. 
Cos u. . . A diſtemper in the feet of cattle ; 
called alſo the founder. Die. 
CLo'suRE. a. /. | from cloſe. 7 I 
I. The act of ſhutting up. 
The chink was carefully cloſed up: upon 
which clifure there appeared not any change. 
Boyl:'s Spring of the Air. 
2. That by which any thing is cloſed or ſhut. 
I admire your ſending your laſt to me quite 
open, without a ſeal, water, or any cloſure hat- 
ever. Pope to Swift. 
3. The parts incloſing : incloſure. 
O thou bloody priſon !_ 
Within the guilty cleſure of thy walls 
Richard the Second here was hack'd to death. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Garth. 


* 


4. Concluſion; RAY Not i in uſe. 

We'll hand in hand all headlong caſt us down, 
And make a mutual c/;/ure of our hovſe. Shakeſ. 

CLOT. ». /. probably, at firſt, the ſame with 
clod; but now always applied to different uſes ; 
or rather Flotte, Dutch, a maſs. 1 Concretion; coa- 
gulation; grume. 


The white of an egg, with ſpirit of wine, doth | 


bake the egg. into clots, as if it began to poch. . 


* 


The opening itſelf was ſtopt with a c/2t of gru- 
mous blood. - Hiſeman's Surgery. 
To CLOT. v. u. Cirum the noun, or from &lot- 
teren, Dutch. 
1. To form clots, or clods; to hang together. 
Huge unweildy bones, laſting remains 
Of that gigantick race; which as he breaks 
The clotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. 
| Philips, 
2. To concrete; to coagulate to gather into 
concretions: as, clatted milk, clated blood. 
Here mangled limbs, Dare brains and gore, 
Lie clatted. Philips. 
3. To become groſs. 
CLOTH. 2», / plural cloth; or clothes. [cladð, Sax. ] 
1, Any thing woven for dreſs or covering, whe- 
ther of animal or vegetable ſubſtance. 
A coſtly cloth of gold. | Drayton. 
Ahe Spaniards buy their linen c/2:bs in that 
kingdom. 5 Swift. 
2. The piece of linen ſpread upon a table. 
Nor let, like Nævius, every error paſs, 
The muſty wine, foul chat, or greaſy glaſs. Pope. 
3. The canvaſs on w hich pictures are delineated. 
I anſwer you right painted c/ath, from whence 
you haye ſtudied your queſtions, Shakeſpea! ts 
; Who fears a ſentence, or an old man's ſaw, 
Shall by a painted ch be kept in awe. Shak-jp. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Swift. 


CLO 


painting and of ſculpture, deſcends upon the mar- |” 


ble and the cloth, and becomes the original of theſe 
arts, Dt yden. 

4. Any texture put to a particular uſe. 

The king ſtood up under his cla of ſtate, took 
the ſword from the protector, and dubbed the 
Lord Mayor of London knight. 

Sir Jobn Hayward. 
I'll make the very green cloth to look blue. 


Ben Fonſon. 

4 Dreſs; raiment. 

I'll ne'er diftruſt my God for c/»th and bread, 

While lilies flouriſh, and the raven's fed. 

Quarles. 

6. Chth taken abſolutely, commonly means a 
texture of wool. 

7. In the plural. Dreſs ; habit; garment ; veſ- 
ture; veſtments. Including whatever covering 
is worn on the body. In this ſenſe always clothes. 
Pronounced clo's. 

He with him brought Pryene, rich array'd 
In Claribellae's c/othes. Spenſer. 

Take up theſe c/athes here quickly: carry them 
to the laundreſs in Datchet-mead. Shakeſpeare. 

Strength grows more from the warmth of ex- 
erciſes than of chatbs. Temple. 

8. The covering of a bed. 

Gazing on her midnight foes, 

She turn'd each way her frighted head, 

Then ſunk it deep beneath the c/othes. Prior. 

To CLOTHE. v. a. pret. I clothed, or clad; par- 
ticip. I have clothed, or clad. | from cloth.] 

1. To inveſt with garments ; to cover with dreſs, 
from cold and injuries. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived 
in Denmark, where he was clothed, took the firſt 
opportunity of making his eſcape into nakedneſs. 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 

The Britons in Cæſar's time painted their bo- 

dies, and clothed themſelves with the ſkins of N 
wift. 
With ſuperior boon may your rich ſoil 4 

Exuberant nature's better bleſſings pour 

O'er every land, the naked nations clothe, 

And be th' exhauſtleſs granary of a world. 


Thomſon. 

2. To adorn with dreſs. 

We clothe and adorn our bodies : indeed, too 
much time we beſtow upon that. Our ſouls alſo 
are to be clothed with holy habits, and adorned with 
good works. Ray on Creation, 

Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds. 
Pope's Statius. 


F To inveſt, as with clothes. 


ut on righteouſneſs, and it clothed me. * 
aſt thou clothed his neck with thunder? = 

I will alſo c/2the. her prieſts with ſalvation. P/al. 

If thou beeſt he; but O how falln ! how 


chang'd 
From him, ho in the happy realms of light, 
Clotbd with tranſcendent brightneſs, did'ſt out- 
. ſhine 
Myriads though bright ! M:1ton. 
They leave the ſhady realms of night, 
AY clth'd in bodies, breathe your upper 5 5 
Dryden. 
Let both uſe the cleareſt language in which they 
can clothe their thoughts. Watts on the Mind. 
4. To furniſh or provide with clothes, 
Drouſineſs ſhall c/othe a man with rags. 
To CLoTHE. v. n. To wear cloaths. 
Care no more to c/othe and eat. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
CLOTUIER. n. /ſ. [from cloth.) A maker of 
cloth. 
The clotbier's all, not able to maintain 
The many to them *longing, have put off 
The ſpinſter's,, carders, Sg weavers. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
His commiſſioners ſhould cauſe clathiers to take 
wool, paying only two parts of the price.. Hay. 
They ſhall only ſpoil the clatbier's wool, and 


Proverbs. 


beggar the preſent ſpinners, at beſt. 


Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
| CLo'/THING. a. . [from Tarn 9 veſ- 
ture j garments, | 


CLO 


Thy boſom might receive my yielded ſpright, 
And thine with it, in heav'n's pure c/othing dreſt, 
Through cleareſt ſkies might take united flight. 
Fair fax. 
Your bread and clothing, and very aa of 
life, entirely depend upon it. Swift. 
CLoTHSHE'ARER. u. ſ. [from chth and /bear.] 
One who trims the cloth, and levels the nap. 
My father is a poor man, and by his occupation a 
clothſhearer. Hakewill on Providence. 
CLo'TroLL. a. . [from cot and poll.) 
I. Thickſkull; blockhead. 
What ſays the fellow, there? call the clorpoll 
back. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Head, in ſcorn. : 
I have ſent Cloten's cho down the ſtream, 
In embaſſy to his mother. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelins. 
To CLo'T TER. v. u. [ #/otteren, Dutch.] To con- 
crete; to coagulate; to gather into lumps. 
He dragg'd the trembling fire, 
Slidd'ring thro” clotter d blood and holy mire. - 
- Dryden's neid. 
CLo'T TY. adj. [from cat. ] Full of clods ; con- 
creted ; full of concretions. 
The matter expectorated is thin, and mixt with 
thick, c/otty, bluiſh ſtreaks. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Where land is city, and a ſhower of rain ſoaks 
through, you may make uſe of a roll to break it. 
Mortimer. 
A CLOUD. . /. [The derivation is not known. 
Minſhew derives it from claudo, to ſhut ; Sommer 
from clod ; Caſaubon from g, darkneſs Skinnev 
from Madde, Putch, a ſpot. 
1. The dark collection of vapours in the air, 
Now are the clouds that lower'd upon our houſe, 
In the oy boſom of the ocean buried. . 
Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 
As a miſt i is a multitude of ſmall but ſolid glo- 
bules, which therefore deſcend ; ſo a vapour, and 
therefore a watry cloud, is nothing elſe but a con- 
geries of very ſmall and concave globules, which 
therefore aſcend, to that height in which they are 
of equal weight with the air, where they remain 
ſuſpended, *till, by ſome motion in the air, being 
broken, they deſcend in ſolid drops; either ſmall, 
as in a miſt, or bigger, when many of them run 
together, as in rain. Grew's Coſmol. 
Cluds are the greateſt and moſt conſiderable of 
all the meteors, as furniſhing water and plenty to 
the earth. They conſiſt of very ſmall drops of 
water, and are elevated a good diſtance above the 
ſurface of the earth'; for a cloud is nothing but 2 
miſt flying high in the air, as a miſt is nothing but 
a cloud here below. Loc ke. 
How vapours, turn'd tor clouds, obſcure the ſky; 
And clouds, diſſolv'd, the thirſty ground 2. 


The dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon, 

2. The veins, marks, or in : or 
other bodies. 

3. Any ſtate of obſcurity or darkneſs. 

Tho” poets may of inſpiration boaſt, 
Their rage, ill govern 'd, in the clouds is loſt. 
Wallkr. 

How can I ſee the brave and young, * 
Fall in the clond of war, and fall unſung ? Auliſen. 

4. Any thing that ſpreads wide; as a crowd, æ 
multitude. 

The objection comes to no more than this, that 


{ amongſt a claud of witneſſes, there was one of na 
very good reputation. 


Aterbury. 

To CoD. v. a. {from the noun. ] . 

1. To darken with clouds; .to cover with 
clouds; to obſcure. . 

2. That make of ſullen and gloomy ap 

Be not diſhearten'd then, nor cloud thoſe 3 
That wont to be more cheerful and ſerene. Mitra, 

What ſullen fury cad: his ſcornful brow? Pepe. 

3. To obſcure; to make leſs evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to chend and 
darken the cleareſt truths, no man could miſs his 
way to heaven for want of light. Decay of Piat. 
4. To variegate with dark veins. 

The handle ſmooth and plain, 


Pope. 


+ Made of the chouded olive's eaſy grain. 


To 


This idea, which we may call the goddeſs of 
| | * 
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To Cr.0UD. v. n. To grow cloudy ; to grow ; 


dark with clouds. 


Cro\uvBERRY, . . ¶ from cloud and berry; cha- 


manor. | The name of a plant, called alſo 


knotberry. Miller. 


CTMUD AT. adj. from bud and cap. ] Topped | 


with clouds; touching the clouds. 

The clordcapy towers the gorgeous palaces, 
The folemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which inherits, thall ditfulve. 

Shakeſpeare. 

CLoupcomrreLLING. adj. | A word formed 
in imitation. of wpavyicry, ill underſtood.) An 
epithet of Jupiter, by whom clouds were ſup- 
poſed to be collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with- a roar 
Of cannons eccho'd from the affrighted ſhore ; 
With loud reſemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the ſeed of c/udeompeliing fove. Mullen. 

Supphcating move 
Thy Juſt complaint to cloudcompelling Jove. Dryden. 

CLo'vp1Ly. adv, from claudy. 

. With clouds; darkly. 

2. Obſcurely ; not perſpicuouſly. 

Some had rather bave good diſcipline delivered 
plainly, by way of precepts, than c/2udily enwrap- 
ped in allegories. Spenſer. 

Re was commanded to write ſo cloudily by 
Cornutus. Dryden. 

'Cr.olrpixess, ». /. [from chdy.] f 

1. The ftate of being covered with clouds; 
dar kneſs. | 

You have fuch a February face, 

So full of froſt, of ſtorm and ch. Shok-ſpeare. 


The ſituat ion of this iſſland expoſes it to a conti- | 


nual c{>udin;ſs, which in the fummer renders the 
aw cooler, and in. the winter warm. 
Harv: F on Conſumprions. 
2. Want of brightneſs. 


T faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clear- | 


er by lying in a cold Aquor : wherein, he affirmed, 
that upon keeping it longer, the ſtone would loſe 
more of its cloudineſs. Boyle. 

CLo'unLess. adj. from c/oud. J Without A; 
gear; uncloudtd; bright; luminous ;. lightſome ; 
pure; undarkened. 


This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cdl ſkies, 


When next he looks through Galilæo's eyes. Pope. 
How many ſuch there muſt be in- the vaſt ex- 
tent of ſpace, a naked eye in a cloudliſs Bight may 
give vs ſome faint glimpſe. Cheyne. 
Cro'vny. adj [from cloud.] 
1. Covered with clouds; obſcured with clouds; 
eoniſting of clouds. 


As Moſes entered into the tabernacle, the | 


cloudy pillar deſcended, mid ſtood at the door. 

| Exodus. 
2. Dark; obſcure; not intelligible. 
If you content yourſelf frequently with words 


mftend of ideas, or with chu and confuſed no- 


tons of things, how imperetrable will that dark- 
neſs be ? + Watts on the Mind, 
3. Gloomy of look; not open, nor cheerful. 
So my ſtormbeaten heart likewiſe is cheer'd 
With that ſun-ſhine, when c/2zdy looks are clear'd 
Spenſer. re 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death, 
Whoſe bright ourqt ning beams thy cloudy wrath 


Hath in eternal dark:iels folded up. 2 
4. Marked with ſpots or veins. 
5. Not bright, wanting Inftte. 
I fave a cla dy / ey Boyl-. 


Cox. x. . ſthe preterite of How] See To 
CLeave. 

Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play 
On th' other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, 
That quite it ch his 9 creſt in tway. 

Fairy Qucen. 

CEO VE. 2. .. chu, Fr. 
2 1 of a clove to a nail. 

A valuable ſpice brought from Ternate in 
the Eaſt Indies. 
large tree. 

Cie ſeems to be the rudiment or beging 
af afrit growing upon clove-trees 
Prevos's Valgar Errours, | 


— 


nail, from the mi- | 


It is the fruit or ſeed of a very 


EL 0 


2. Some of the parts into which garlick ſepar ates, 
when the outer ſkin is torn off. [In this ſenſe it 
is derived from cho, the preterite of cleave. ] 

'Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 

Each c/ove of gartick is a ſacred pow'r.. 
Tate's Juvenal. 

CLovE-GILLYPLOWER, 7. 7. [from its ſmel- 


ling like chwves.Þ. 


A This genus may be divided into three claſſes : 
The clove-gillyflower, or carnation. 2. The 
pin 3. The ſweet William. The carnation, 
or clove-gillyflower, are diſtinguiſhed into four 
claſſes. 
jours only, and their ſtripes large, going quite | 
through the leaves. 
have flowers ſtriped, or variegated with three or 
four different colours. The third are piquets : 


are ſpotted with fcarlet, red, purple or other co- 
lours. The fourth are called painted ladies : thele 
have their petals of a red or purple colour on the 
upper fide, and are white underneath. Of each 
of theſe claſſes there are numerous varieties. The 
true elove-gillyflower has been long in uſe for 
making a cordial ſyrup. There are two or three 
varieties commonly brought to the markets, which 
differ greatly in goodneſs ; ſome having very 
little ſcent, when compared with the true ſort. 
Miller. 
Cro'ver. part. pret. [from clave. ] See To 
CLEAVE. 
There is Aufidius, lift you what work he 


makes 
Among! your chen army. Shak: ſpeare. 
Waller. 


Nou, heap'd high, 
The c/5ven oaks and lofty pines do lie. 
A chap-fallen beaver, looſely hanging hy 
The chen helm, and arch of victory. Dryden. 
CLovex-FooTED. N adj. chien and fort, or 
CLovEX-HooFerD, | 2 Having the foot 
divided into two parts; not a round hoof ; biſul- 
COUS.,. 
There are the biſulcous or chven-hooftd; as ca- 
mels and beavers. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
A cf fiend is baniſn'd from us. 
Dryden. 


2 — 


Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and 


chven-footed, frequent the waters. 


| | Ray on the Creation. 
CLOVER. n. ſ. [more properly claver, 
1 R=GRAS 1 clæpen, Sax. 
A ſpecies of trefoil. 
The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The ene cowſlip, burnet, and green cv. 
Shake ſpear e. 
Nature ſhall provide 
Green graſs and fatt'ning clover for their fare. 
Dryden. 
C!zver improves land, by the great quantity of 
cattle it maintains. 
My Blouzelinda is the blitheſt lafs, 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clover "graſs, Gay. 
2. To livein CLoVEHR, is to live luxuriouſſy; 


- 


| clover being extremely delicious and fattening to 


.catt!e. 


05 4e. 


clover. 
Ftocks thick-nibbilng thro' the clover'd vale. 
Thomſon. 


a hill; a cliff In compoſition a hilly place. 

CLovcH. . /. [In commerce. ] An allowance 
of two pounds in every hundred weight for the 
turn of the ſcale, that the commodity may hold 
out weigtt when ſold by retail. 

A.CLOUT: ». . [clur, Saxons] 

1. A cloth for any mean uſe. 

His garment, nought hut many ragged cout. 
With thor ns together pinu'd, and patched was. 

Spenſer. 


- Shakeſpeare. 
Swift, 


A clout upon that head, 
Where Jate the diadem ſtood. 
It: pow'r of fpittle and a chut, 
Whea-e'er he pleaſe to blot it out. 


* 


Mortimer's Huſbandry... 


Well, Laure: at, was the night in clover ſpent ? EL 


The firſt, called flakes, having two co- | 


The fecond, called bizars, | 


theſe flowers have always a white ground, and | 


' Clolvene. adj. {from cl wer. ] Covered with 


ö 


I 
| 


| 


4 


| The clowniſh mimick traverſes the ſtage. 


C Gov. u. . ſclough, Saxon.] The cleft of 


| 


He brutheth oft. 


CL O 
2 A patch on a ſhoe or coat. 


archers ſhot. 
He drew a good bow : he ſhot a fine ſhoot: he 
would have dap in the clout at twelve ſcore. 
Shakeſpeare. 


wearing. 
To CLour. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To patch; to mend coarſely. 
I thought he ſlept, and put 


neſs 
| Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. 
The dull ſwain 
Treads on it daily with his c/outed ſhoon. Milton. 
2. To cover with a cloth. 

: Milk ſome unhappy ewe, 
Whoſe cleuted leg her hurt doth ſhew. 
3. To join awkwardly or coarſely together. 

Many ſentences of one meaning c/outed up to- 
gether. 

CLo'uTED. participial adj. Congealed 3 coagu- 
lated : .corruptly uſed for cited. 

I've ſeen her ſkim the clouted cream, 
And preſs fromſpongy curds the — ſtream. Cay. 

CLo'vTERLY. adj. | probably by corruption 
from /outerly.] Clumſy; awkward ; as a clouterly 
fellow. 

The ſingle wheel plough is a very chuterly ſort. 

Mhortimer*s Huſbandry, 

CLOWN. ».. /. 1 by Skinner and Ju- 
mus to be contracted from colorus. It ſeems ra- 
ther a Saxon word, corrupted from /»wz ; her, 
Dutch, a word nearly of the ſame import.] 

r. A ruſtick; a, country fellow; a churl. 

He came with all his clowns, horſt upon cart. 

jades. | Sidney. 

The c/-w2s, a boiſt'rous, rude, ungovern'd crew, 

With furious haſte to the loud ſummons flew. 


| | Dryden. 

2. A coarſe ill-bred man. 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a chwn, Spectator. 

A country ſquire, repreſented with no other 
vice but that of being. a clown, and Having the 
provinciat accent, Swift. 

Cr.o'wneRy. 2. J. [from clwn.] Ill-breeding ; 
churliſhneſs ; rudeneſs ; brutality. 

The fool's conceit hath both clotoner 
nature. 

CLo'wxrsH. adj. [from clown] 

1. Conſiſting of ruſticks or clowns. 
' Young Silvia beats her breaſt, and cries aloud 


For ſuccour from the c/own:/Þ neighbburhood. 
Dr den. 


ws. Atrange. 


2. Coarſe; rough; rugged. 
But with his c/owni/Þ hands their tender wings 
Sßpenſe, s Fairy Nucen. 
3. Uncivil; ill-bred; ill mannered. 
What if we eſſay'd'to ſteal 
The cl;wni/h fool out 8 pple father's court ? 
Oe” 
4. Clumſy; ungainly. 
With a grave look,.in this odd equipage, 
Pr ivr. 
CLo'wxiSHLY. adv, [ from clown!/þ, ] Coarſely ; 
rudeiy; brutally. 
CLo'wx1SHN2ss. 1. . [from cor ni h. 
1. Ruſticity; coarſeneſs: nnpoliſhed rudeneſs. 
Even his Dorick dialect has an incomparable 
ſweetneſs in its cih oni, n . Dryden. 
If the boy ſhould not make legs very gracefully, 
a dancing maſter will cure that defect, and wipe 
off that pl: innefſs which the A-la- mode people call 
clowni iſhne ſs. Locke, 
2. Incivili brutalit 
CLowx's Mc STAR! ag] . An herb. Dif. 
To CLOY. v. a. ſercloer, Fr.] To nail up; to 


| Hop up. 


. To ſatiate; to ſate; to fill beyond deſire; to 
ſurfeit ; to fill to loathing. | 
The length of thoſe 7 neeches had not cyed * 
rocles, though he were very impatient of long 


deliberations. Sidnr 21 
The very creed of Athanaſius, and that ſacre 


es of glory, are reckoned as pet 


3. Anciently ; the mark of white cloth at which | 
4. An iron plate to keep an axle- tree an 


My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe rude- 
Shakeſpeare. 


Spenſer. 


Aſchants.. 


and ill- 
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Buy bare imagination of a foait ? 


As when his god is pleas'd. 


Out of the earth. 
with the ſtroke of a club. 


pite of his haughty mein and / barb'rous pride. 


ety 


which we muſt in any caſe pare away, leſt we 
oloy God with too much ſervice. Hooker. 
Who can chy the hungry edge of appetite, 
Shak! ſprare. 
Continually varying the ſame fenfe, and taking 
up what he had more than enough inculcated be- 
fore, he ſometimes c{ys his readers inſtead of ſa- 
tisfying them. Dryd:n. 
Whoſe little ſtore her well taught mind does 


- pleaſe, 252 | 
Nor pinch'd with want, nor chyd with wanton 
eaſe. Roſcommon. 


Intemperance in eating and drinking, inſtead of 


delighting and ſatisfying nature, doth but load and 

cby it. Till>tſon, 
Settle, cloy'd with cuſtard and with praiſe, 

Is gather'd to the dull of ancient days. Pope. 
2. It ſeems to have, in the following paſſage 

another ſenſe : perhaps to ſtrike the beak together. 

His royal bird . 

Prunes the immortal wing, and c/2ys his beak, 

BEE Shakeſpeare. 
3- To nail up guns, by ſtriking a ſpike into 

the touch-hole. 
CLo\xLEss. adj. [from chy.] That of which 

too much cannot be had; that which cannot 
cauſe ſatiety. _ | 
Epicuyean cooks ; a 

Sharpen with % / ſauce his appetite. Shakeſp. 
CLo'YMENT. #. ſ. [from cloy. | Satiet7 ; reple- 

tion beyond appetite. 

Alas! their love may be call'd appetite : 

No motion of the liver, but the palate, 

That ſuffers ſurfeit, clayment, and revolt. SHG. 
CLUB. . f. | clwppa, Welch; kuppel, Dutch. | 
T. A heavy ſtick; a ſtaff intended for offence. 

He ſtrove his combred / to quit 

— Sproſer's Fairy Queen. 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher flew him 

H.yward. 

Arm'd with a Knotty ci another came. Dryden. 

2. The name of one of the ſuits of cards. 

The clubs black tyrant firft her victim dy'd, 


Pope. 

3. [From cleopan, to divide, Sinner.] The ſhot 
or dividend of a reckoning, paid by the company 
in juſt proportions. 

A fuddling couple ſold ale : their humour was 
to drink drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid 
down their cles, and this they called forcing a 
trade. | Z L' Eſtrange. 

4. An aſſembly of good fellows, meeting under 
certain conditions. 5 

What right has any man to meet in factious 


clubs to vilify the government? 


Drydiu's Medal, Dedication. 
- Concurrence; contribution; joint charge. 
e's bound to vouch them for his own, 
Tho” got b' implicit generation, 
And general c1u6 of all the nation. Hudibras. 
To Crus.'s. n. [from the noun.) 
1. To contribute to a common expence in ſet- 
tled proportions. 
2. To join to one effect; to contribute ſeparate 
powers to one end. 
Till groſſer atoms, tumbling in the ſtream. 
Of fancy, madly met, and club'd into a dream. 
; | Dryden. 
Every part of the body ſeems to club and con- 
tribute to the ſeed, elſe why ſhould parents, born 
dlind or deaf, ſometimes generate children with 
the ſame imperfections? Ray. 
Let ſugar, wine, and cream together cab, 
To make that gentle viand ſyllabub. Ring 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, 
Clab'd for a feather to his hat. Sww:ft. 
To CLus. v. a. To pay to a. common reck- 
oning. vos 
Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will club their teffers now to take your life, Pope, 


, Fibres being diſtinct, and impregnated by di- 


ſtinct ſpirits, how ſhould they club their particular 


_ formations into a common idea? (other an 71 bought. 


CLuunt/apsp. adj. club and head.] Having a 
wicht lun lj. Lol 4 2 


7 


g 


I 


call chickens ; as a hen. 


2 
— 


LYON did heat him out o th' city. 


o Lu 


Small club bead? anterinæ. Derbe. 

CLUBLA'w. u. ſ. | club and lat.] Regulation by 
force ; the law of arms. 

The enemics of our happy eftabliſhment feem 
to have recourſe to the laudable method of c 
law, when they find all other means for enforcing 
the abfurdity of their opinions to be ineffectual. 

| Addiſon's Freeholdcr. 
Cron Rook. u. f. [ club and ram.] The room 
in which a club or company aſſembles. 

Theſe ladies reſolved to give the pictures of 
their deceaſed hufbands to the cla. Addijon. 

To CLUCK. v. 1. {chccian, Welſh ; clacht, Ar- 
morick ; cloccan, Saxon; lichen, Dutch. } To 


She, poor hen, fond of no ſecond brood, 
Has cluct d thee to the wars. Shakeſpear?s Coriobanns, 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if ſhe 
brings them to a river, iu they go, though the 
hen e/ucks and calls to keep them out. Ray on th: Cree. 

CLumy. . /. | formed from /ump.] 

1. A ſhapeleſs piece of wood, or other matter, 
nearly equal in its dimenſions. 

2. A cluſter of trees; a tuft of trees or ſhrubs: 
anciently a plump. | | 

CLumPs. #. ſ. A numbſcull. Skinner. 

CLu'ms1LY. atv. [from clumſy. |} Awkwardly ; 
without readineſs; without nimbleneſs; without 
grace, 

He walks very clumſily and ridiculouſly. 


Ray on the Creatibn. 
This lofty humour is c/umfily and inartificially | 


managed, when affected. Collier on Pride. 
CLu'MSINEsS. u. f. | from clumſy. | Awkward- 


neſs; ungainlineſs; want of readineſs, nimbleneſs, 


or dexterity, * 
The drudging part of his life is chiefly owing 
to clumſin;ſs and ignorance, which either Wants 
roper tools or ſkill to uſe them. Collier on Fame. 
CLU/MSY. adj. [This word, omitted in the 


other etymologiſts, is rightly derived by Hailey 


from lampſeh, Dutch, ſtupid. In Englith, np, 
clump, lumpiſh, clumpi/Þ, clumpiſhly, clumſily, clumſy. | 
Awkward ; heayy ; artleſs; unhandy ; without 
dexterity, readineſs or grace. It is uſed either of 
perſons, or actions, or things. 

The matter duRtile and ſequacious, apt to be 
moulded into ſuch ſhapes and machines, even by 
clumſy fingers. Ray. 

But thou in clumſy verſe, unlick'd, unpointed, 
Haſt ſhameſully defy'd. Dryden. 

That clumjy outſide of a porter, 
How could it thus conceal a courtier ? Swift. 

CLunc. preterite and particple of.cling. 

CLuNG. adj. | ciunzu, Sax. ] Waſted with lean- 
neſs ; ſhrung up with cold. 

To CLUXG.v. », | chngan, Sax. ] To dry as wood 
docs, when it is laid up after it is cut. See To CLING. 

CLU'STER. ». /. | ciyyeen, Sax. &ifter, Dutch. | 

1. A bunch; a number of things of the fame 
kind growing or joined together. : 

Grapes will continue freſh and moiſt all winter, 
if you hang them c/ufter by cluſter in the roof of a 
warm room. . 

A ſwelling knot'is rais'd ; 
Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the clufter ſhows, 
And from earth's moiſture, mixt' with ſun-beams, 

gros. Denham. 

The ſaline corpuſcles of one liquor do variouſly 


act upon the tinging corpuſcles of another, ſo as | 


to make many of them aſſociate into a cluſter, 
whereby two tranſparent liquors may compole a 
coloured. one. Newton. 
An elm was near, to whoſe embraces led, 
The curling vine her ſwelling cluſters ſpread. Pope. 
2. A number of animals gathered together. 
As bees 
Pour 5 populous youth about the hive 
In cluſe>r:. 
There with their claſping feet together clung, 
And a long <cl«ſtcr from the laurel hung. Dryden. 
3. A body of people collected: uſed in con- 
empt. 
We lov'd him; but like b&aſts 
And coward nobles gave way to your cluſters, 


And, till they foot and clutch their prey, 


Bacon. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft ; 


COA 


My friend took his ſtation among a cluſter of 
. who were making themſelves merry with 
their betters. Addifen. 

Ty Cuv's TER. v. from the noun.] To 
grow in bunches; to gather into bunches, to 
congregate. : 

Forth flouriſh'd thick the claſlering vine. 
| | Milton 

Great father Bacchus to my ſong repair ;. . 
For c//ter ins grapes are thy peculiar care. 

= It Dryden. 

Or from the foreſt, falls the claſterd ſnow, 
Myriads of gems. 2 omfon's Winter, 

To CLu'sTER. v. a, To collect any thing into 
dodies. | 

CLUSTER GRAPE. n. ſ. from cler and grape. 

The ſmall black fe Es by 5 port we. 
currant, of claſter- grape; which I reckon the for- 
wardelt of the black ſort, Mortimer Hiſbanidry, 

CLu'sTzRY. adj. [from cliſter.] Growing, in 
cluſters. 

To CLUTCH. v. a. [Of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To hold in the hand; to gripe; to graſp. 

Is this a dagger I ſee before me, 


| The handle tow'rd my hand? Come, let me clutch 


thee. Shakeſpeare. 
They, 


Like moles within us, heave and caſt about; 
They never cool. Herbert. 

2, Fo comprize; to graſp. 

A man may ſet the poles together in his head, 
and clutch the whole globe at one intellectual 
graſp. Collier on Thought, 
3. To contract; to double the hand, ſo as to 
ſeize and hold faſt. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm. 

| Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
' CLvuTCu. . [from the verb.] 

1. The gripe; graſp; ſeizure. | 

2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, tlie 
talons. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into 
the clutches of a cat. L' Efirangee 
. 3- Hands, in the ſenſe of rapacity and cruelty. - 

- Your greedy flav'ring to devour, 
Before 'twas in your clutches pow”'r. Hudibrais-- 

Set up the covenant on crutches, z 
'Gainſt thoſe who have us in their clutches. | 

"= Hudtbras. 
TI muſt have great leiſure, and little care of my- 
ſelf, if I ever more come near the clutches of ſuch-. 


A giant. 3 Stilling fleet. 
4A CLU'TTER. . f. [See CLaTTER | A 


noiſe ; a buſtle z- a buſy tumult ; a hurry ; a cla- 
mour. A low word. | 
He ſaw what a clutter there was with buge, 
over- grown pots, pans, and ſpits. L'Eftrange. 
The fav'rite child that juſt begins to prattle, 
Is very humourſome, and makes great cluiter, 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter. 


Kings. 
Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 
Why ever in theſe raging fits ? Sift. 


” To CLu'TTER. v. . from the noun. ] To 
make a noiſe, or buſtle. | 
A CLy'sSTER. . ſ. V.] An injection into 
the anus. | | 
If nature relieves by a diarrhœa, without ſink- 
ing the ftrength of the patient, it is not 'to be 
ſtopt, but promoted gently by emollient c/yfters, 
b 2 i Arbuthno! s- 
To COACE/RVATE. 2. a, { coacervo,. Latin. } 
To heap up together, 3 f 
I The collocation of. the ſpirits. in bodiss, whether 
the ſpirits be caacer vate or diffuſed. 4 
. Bacan's Natural Hiſtory. 
CoacrrvaT1ON, 2. .. [ from cancer. The 
act of heaping, or ſtate of being heaped together. 
The fixing of it is the equal ſpreading of the 
tangible parts, and the cloſe corcerwation A them. 
| Bucs Natural H://orys 
COACH. „. . cache, Fr. kotexy,, arnong the 
Hungarians, by whom this vehicle is ſaid to be 


* 


Shakeſpeare. 


þ 


invented. Min/hew.] A carriage of pleaſure, or 
| 4 Kats 
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"Lat. ] Helping; cooperating. 


their ſeconds or ccadjutors the criticks. 


COA 


tate, diſtinguiſhed from a chariot by having ſeats | 


fronting each other. | 
Baſilius attended for her in a coach, to carry 
her abroad to ſee ſome ſports. | Sidney. 
: A better would you fix ? | 
Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope. 
Suppoſe that laſt week my coach was within an 
; of overturning in a ſmooth even way, and 
rawn by very gentle horſes. Swift, 
To Coach. v. a. [from the noun.] To carry 
in a coach. | 
The needy poet ſticks to all he meets, . 
Coach'd, carted, trod upon ; now looſe, now faſt, 
And carry'd off in ſome dog's tail at laſt. Pope. 
Coacu-BOx. #. ſ. [coach and box.] The ſeat 
on which the driver of the coach fits. 


Her father had two coachmen : when one was 


in the coach-box, if the coach ſwung but the leaſt 
to one ſide, ſhe uſed to ſhriek. 
: Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
CoAacn-HiRe. . . Money paid for the uſe of 
a hired coach. | h 
You exclaim as loud as thoſe that praiſe, 
For ſcraps and coach-hire, a young noble's plays. 
| Dryden. 
My expences in coach-hire make no fmanl ar- 
ticle. | Spectalor. 
Coach-Hous E. . f. [coach and vac. The 
| houſe in which the coach is kept from the wea- 
ther. | 
Let him lie in the ſtable or the coach-houſe, Swift. 
CoOACH-MAKER., 7. . [coach and maker.] The 
*artificer whoſe trade is to make coaches. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, | 
Made by the joyner, Squirrel, or old Grub, 
Time out of mind, the fairies coach=makers. 


Shakeſpeare. j 


Take care of your wheels: get a new ſett 
bought, and probably the coach-maker will conſi- 


der you. Swiſt, 


CoacH-MAN. . f. [coach and man.] The 
driver of a coach. | 
: Thy nags, the leaneſt things alive, 
So very hard thou lo'ſt to drive; 
I heard thy anxious coachman ſay, 
It coſt thee more for whips than hay. Prior. 
She commanded her trembling coachman to drive 
her chariot near the body of her king. South. 
To COA'CT. v. . [from con and af.] To act 
together; to act in concert. Not uſed. 
But if I tell how theſe two did car, 
Shall I not lie in publiſhing a truth? Shak-ſp. 
Coa'cT10N. 1. /. [coaftus, Lat.] Compulſion; 


force, either reſtraining or impelling. 


It had the paſſions in perfect ſubjeRion ; and 


though its command over them was perſuaſive 


and political, yet it had the force of coaction, and 
deſpotical. 3 | Scuth, 
 Cov'cTive. adj, from coaf.] | 

1. Having the force of reſtraining or impel- 
ng; compulſory ; reſtrictive. 

The Levitical prieſts in the old law, never ar- 
rogated unto themſelves any temporal or coa#ir'e 
power. | Raleigh. 

2. Acting in concurrence. Obſolete. 

Imagination, | | 

With what's unreal thou coaZive art. Shakeſp, 

Coanju'MENT. . f. [from con and adjunen- 


tum, Latin. | Mutual aſſiſtance. | Didi. 


CoA AN T. . ſ. [from con and adjuto, 


Thracius caadiutant, and the roar | 

Of fierce Euroclydon. : Philips. 

CoapJu'ToR. z. /. | from con and adjutor, Lat. | 

1. A fellow helper ; an aſſiſtant ; an aſſociate ; 
one engaged in the aſſiſtance of another. 

I ſhould not ſucceed in a project, whereof I have 
had no hint from my predeceſſors the poets, or 
Dryden, 

Away the friendly coadjutor flies. Garth's Dijp. 

A gownman of a different make, 

Whom Pallas, once Vaneſſa's tutor, 5 

Had fix'd on for her coadjutor. | Swift. 

2. In the cannon law. ] One who isempowered 
or appointed to perform the duties of another. 


A biſhop that is unprofitable to his dioceſe 


COA 


ought to be depoſed, and no coadjutor aſſigned 
him. | | 33 
CoapJu'vancy. n. ſ. [from con and adjuvo, 
Lat.] Help; concurrent. help ; contribution of 
help; co-operation. HY 
Cryſtal is a mineral body, in the difference of 


drawn from the moſt pure and limpid juice 
thereof, owing to the coldneſs of the earth ſome 
concurrence, and coadjuvancy, but not immediate 
determination and efficiency. | 


Coapux1'TIoN. . g. [from con, ad, unitio, 
Lat.] The conjunction of different ſubſtances into 
one maſs. 

Bodies ſeem to have an intrinſick principle of, 


endued with contrary qualities. 
| Hales Origin of Mankind. 
To COAGME/NT. v. a. [ from con and agmeny 
Lat.] To congregate or heap together. I have 
only found the participle in ute. 
Had the world been cougmented from that ſup- 
poſed fortuitous jumble, this hypotheſis had been 
tolerable. | Glanville, 
 CoaomenTATION. n. . [from corgment.] Col- 
lection, or coacervation into one maſs ; union; 
conjunction. | 


The third part reſts in the well joining, ce- | 


menting, and coagmentation of words, when it is 
ſmooth, gentle, and ſweet. Ben Fonſon. 


Coxn'GULABLE. 4j. [from congulate.] That | 


which is capable of concretion. tt 


a fine and tranſparent ſubſtance, coagulable into 
vitriol. | Boyle. 
To COA'GULATE. v. a. [coagulo, Lat.] To 
force into concretions; as, by the affuſion of 
ſome other ſubſtance, to turn milk. 
Roaſted in wrath and fire, 


And thus o'erſized with coagulate gore Shakeſp. 


Vivification ever contiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, 

which the cold doth congeal and cage. 
| Bacon's 3 Hiſtory. 

Bitumen is found in lumps, or coagulated maſſes, 
in ſome ſprings. Wordward's Natural Hiſtory. 

The milk in the ſtomach of calves, which is 
coagulated by the runnet, is again diſſolved and 
rendered fiuid by the gall in the duodenum. 

A buthnot. 

To CoA HULAT E. v. 1. To run into concre- 
tions, or congelations. 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third 
part ſpirit of wine, and two parts milk, cogulat- 
eth little, but mingleth ; and the ſpirit ſwims not 
above. | | Bacon. 

About the third part of the oil olive, which 
was driven over into the receiver, did there caa- 
gulate into a whitiſh body, almoſt like butter. 
; : Boyle, 

CoacutLla'r10N. . /. [from coagulate.] 

1. Concretion; congelation; the act of coagu- 
lating; the ſtate of being coagulated. 

2. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the ſubſtance of coagulations is not merely 
ſaline, nothing diſſolves them but what pene- 
trates and relaxes at the ſame time. 7rburhnor. 

Cog/curative. adj, [from coagulate; | That 
which has the power of caufing concretion, or 
coagulation. 

To manifeſt the coggulative power, we have 
ſometimes in a minute arreſted the fluidity of 
new milk, and turned it into a curdled ſubſtance, 
only by dexterouſly mingling with it a few drops. 
of good oil of vitriol. : Boyle. 

CoacurAa'ror. . /. [from coagulate.] That 
which cauſes coagulation. 


which expel the moſt fluid parts, as in the caſe 
of incraſſating, or thickening; and by thoſe 
things which ſuck up ſome of the fluid parts, as 
abſorbents. Arbuthnt. 


COAL. a , [col, Sax. 4% Germ. J, Dutch, 
ul, Daniſh. > 
1. The common foflil fewel. 


ſtones, made of a lentous percolation of earth, . ; 
tinual blaze till it be burnt out. 


Brown's V7 ulgar Erroqurs. 


or corruption from, the coadunition of particles | 


| Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often dren- 
ched with rain-water, the liquor will then extract 


Coagulators of the humours are, thoſe things | 


COA 


Coal is a black, ſulphurous, inflammatory mat- 
ter, dug out of the earth, ſerving for fewel, 
common in Europe, though the Engliſh coal is of 
moſt repute. One ſpecies of pit-coal is called 
camel, or canols coal, which is found in the nort h- 


ern counties; hard, gloſſy and light, apt to cleave 


into thin flakes, and, when kindled, yields a con- 
Chambers, 


. Corals are ſolid, dry, opake, inflammable ſub- 


ſtances, found in large ftrata, ſpliting horiozon- 
tally more eaſily than in any other direction; of 


a gloſſy hue, ſoft and friable, not fuſible, but ca- 
ſily inflammable, and leaving a large reſiduum of 
aſhes. Hill on Foſſils. 
But age, enforc'd, falls by her own conſent ; 
As coali to aſhes, when the ſpirit's ſpent. Denham. 
We ſhall meet with the ſame mineral lodged in 
coals, that elſewhere we found in marle. 
Mooduurd's Natural Hiſtory, 
2. The cinder of ſcorched wood ; charcoal. 
Wharſoever doth ſo alter a body, as it returneth 
not again to that it was, may be called alteratio 
major; as when cheeſe is made of curds, or cs 
of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon. 
3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 
You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coa/ of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailſtones in the ſun. | Shakeſpears, 
You have blown this coa/ betwixt my lord and 
me. | 3 : . Shakejpeare. 
The rage of jealouſy then fir'd his ſoul, 
And his face kindled like a burning coa/, Dry, 
To CoaL. v. a. pegs the noun. | | 
I. To burn wood to charcoal. 


Add the tinner's care and coſt, in buying the 


wood for this ſervice, ſelling, framing, and pil- 
ing it to be burnt ; in fetching the ſame when it is 
coaled, through ſuch far, foul, and cumberſome 
ways. Cartab's Survey of Cormuall, 

Charcoal of roots, coaled into great pieces, laſts 


| longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon. 


2. To delineate with a coal. 
Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, 
near to the picture. Cumd u. 
CoAL-BLACK. adj. [coal and black.] Black in 
the higheſt degree; of the colour of a coal. 
As burning Ætna, from his boiling ſtew, 
Dcth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrapt in c-a/-black clouds and filthy ſmoak. 
Fairy Duren, 
Ethiopians and negroes become co/-black from 
fuliginous etfloreſcencies, and complectional tinc- 
tures. h . Brown. 
Coal-black his colour, but like jet it ſhone ; 
His legs and flowing tail were white alone. Dry, 
Coal-30X. #./. {wal and box.] A box to cariy 
coals to the fire. | | 
Leave a pail of dirty water, a chal-box, 3 


| bottle, a broom, and ſuch other unſightly things. 


Swift. 
CoAL-FISHe u. ſ. [aſelus niger.] A ſpecies of 
beardleſs gadus. 
CoAL-MINE. u. f. [coal and mine.] A mine in 
which coals are dug ; a coal-pit. 
Springs injure land, that flow from co mins. 
N Mortimer. 
CoaL-PiT. . f. [from cal and bit.] A pit 
made in the earth, generally to a great depth, for 
digging coals. Cy ; 1 | 
A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the fink- 
ing of a coal-pit. ; | vodewwar d. 
Cos TONE. . ſ. [coal and flone.] A ſort of 
cannel coal. See Coar.. | 
_ Coal-flans flames eafily, and burns freely; but 


holds and endures the fire much longer than coal. 


| Woodward. 

CoAL-woRK. n. ſ. [coal and work. | A coalery 3 
a place where coals are found. 

There is a vaſt treaſure in the old Englith, 
from whence authors may draw conſtant ſup- 
plies ; as our officers make their ſureſt remits 
from the c92/-works and the mines. Felton. 
Co'aLtrv. n. , [from coal.] A place where 


| coals are dug. 


Two fine ſtalactitæ were found hanging 1 5 
2 | a 


or baſer parts. 


G n 
black ſtone, at a deſerted vault in Benwell coal 
Woodward. 


V. 
| 75 COALE SCE. v. 2. [coaleſco, Latin.) 
1. To unite in maſſes by a ſpontaneous approxi- 


mation to each other. 


When vapours are raiſed, they hinder not the 
tranſparency of the air, being divided into parts 
too ſmall to cauſe any reflection in their ſuperfi- 
cies ; but when they begin to coallſce, and conſti- 
tute globules, thoſe globules become of a conve- 
nient ſize to reflect ſome colours. Newton. 

2. To grow together; to join. 

CoaLE'sCENCE. n. ſ. [from coaliſce.] The act 
of coaleſcing; concretion; union. * 

CoaLY T10N. u. .. [ from coaliſco, coalitum, Lat.) 


Dion in one maſs or body; conjunction of ſepa- 


rate parts in one whole. 

The world's a maſs of heterogeneous conſiſten- 
cies, and every part thereof a coalition of diſtin- 
guiſhable varieties. Glanville, 

In the firſt coalition of a people, their proſpect 
is not great: they provide laws for their preſent 
exigence. | TY 7 Hale, 

'Tis neceſſary that theſe ſquandered atoms 
ſhould convene and unite into great maſſes: 


without ſuch a coaliticn the chaos muſt have 


reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 
ColALx. adj, [from coal.] Containing coal. 
Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dee. Milton. 
Co PTA THOR. u. ſ. [from con and apts, Late | 

The adjuſtment of parts to each other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, 

the bell is ſtruck, and the other actions belonging 

to the engines are performed by virtue of the fize, 


ſhape, bigneſs, and coaptation of the ſeveral parts. 


Yo Boy le. 
The ſame method makes both proſe and verſe 
beautiful, which conſiſts in the judicious coaptation 
and ranging of the words, Broome. 

To COA'RCT. 

To COARCTATE. 

1. To ſtraighten; 
compaſs. 

The wind finding the room in the form of a 
trunk, and coar#ated therein, forced the ſtones of 
the window like pellets, clean through it. Bacen. 

2. To contract power; to reſtrain. 

If a man cor, himſelf to the extremity of an 
act, he muſt blame and impute it to himſelf, that 
he has thus coarcred or ſtraightened himſelf ſo far. 


Ayliffe. 
Co AR TNT ION. . ſ. [from coor. ] 
1. Confinement; reſtraint to a narrow ſpace. 
The greateſt winds, if they have no coarctation, 


v. a, ¶coarcto, Latin. ] 
to confine into a narrow 


or blow not hollow, give an interiour ſound. 


2. Contraction of any ſpace. 

Straighten the artery never ſo much, provided 
the ſides of it do not meet, the veſſel will continue 
to beat below, or beyond the coaretration. Ray. 

2. Reſtraint of liberty. 

Election is oppoſed not only to coaction, but 
alſo to coarFfaution, or determination to one. 

Bramball. 

COARSE. adj. | 

1. Not refined ; not ſeparated from impurities 


| I feel 
Of what coor ſe metal ye are molded. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Not ſoft or fine : ufed of cloth, of which the 
threads are large. $5 

3- Rude; uncivil ; rough of manners. 

4. Groſs ; not delicate. | | 

Tis not the coarſer tye of human law 
That binds their peace. Thomſon. 
5s. Inelegant ; rude ; unpoliſhed. 
Praiſe of Virgil is againſt myſelf, for preſuming 


= COPY), in my coar ſe Engliſh, his beautiful ex pre 4 8 
ions. 4 | 


. : | Dryden. 
6. Not nicely expert; unfiniſhed by art or edu- 
cation. | en 
Practical rules may be uſeful to ſuch as are re- 
mote from. advice, and to coarſe practitioners, 
which they are obliged to make uſe of. Arbutbnot. 
7. Mean; not nice; not elegant; vile. 
I conſort, and a coarſe perfume, 
Diſgrace the delicacy of a feaſt. Roſcommon. 


COA 


| A en and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 

Fix'd to one ſpot, to rot juſt as it grows. Otꝛbay. 
From this coarſe mixture of terreſtrial parts, 
Deſire and fear by turns poſſeſs their hearts. Dryd. 

Colaxs EL x. adv. from coarſe. ] 

1. Without fineneſs ; without refinement. 

2. Meanly ; not elegantly. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but 
fared co2rſely and poorly, according to the apparel 
he wore, Brown. 

3. Rudely ; not civilly. 

The good cannot be too much honoured, nor 
the bad too coarſely uſed. Dryden. 

4. Inelegantly. | 

Be pleaſed to accept the rudiments of Virgil's 
poetry, coarſely tranflated ; but which yet retains 
ſome beauties of the author. Dryden. 

Co'ARSENESS. n. ſ. [from coarſe.] 

I. Impurity ; unrefined ſtate, 

Firſt know the materials whereof the glaſs is 
made; then confider what the reaſon is of the 
coarſencſs or dearneſs. Bacon's Eſſays. 

2. Roughneſs ; want of fineneſs. 

3- Grotlneſs ; want of delicacy. 

Friends (pardon the coarſeneſs of the illuſtration) 
as dogs in couples, ſhould be of the ſame ſize. 

L' Eftrange. 
4- Roughneſs ; rudeneſs of manners. 

| A baſe wild olive he remains; 
The ſhrub the coarſeneſs of the clown retains. 


5. Meanneſs ; want of nicety. 

Conſider the penuriouſneſs of the Hollanders, 
the coarſcneſs of their food and raiment, and their 
little indulgences of pleaſure. Addiſon on the War. 

COAST. u. /. | cofte, Fr. coſta, mom 

T. The edge or margin of the land next the 
ſea ; the ſhore. It is not uſed for the banks of leſs 


Waters. 


He ſees in Engliſh ſhips the Holland coaſt. 
Dryden. 

2. It ſeems to be taken by Newton for ſide, 
like the French coſte. It was likewiſe ſo uſed by 
Bacon, 

The ſouth-eaſt is found to be better for ripen- 
ing of trees than the ſouth-weſt : though the 
ſouth-weſt be the hotteſt coa/t, Bacon, 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in ſome ſides of 
the chryſtal, inclines and bends the rays towards 
the coaſ/, of unuſual refraction; otherwiſe the 
rays would not be refracted towards that coa 
rather than any other c, both at their inci- 
dence and at their emergence, ſo as to emerge 
by a contrary ſituation of the coaſt, Newton's Opt. 

3. The CoasT is clear. A proverbial expreſ- 
ſion. The danger is over; the enemies have 
marched off. 


Going out, and ſeeing that the coaft was clear, | ſh 


Zelmane diſmiſſed Muſidorus. Sidney. 

The royal ſpy, when now the coaſt wvas clear, 
Sought not the garden, but retir'd unſeen. Dryden. 
J Cos r. v. n. | from the noun. ] To ſail cloſe 
by the coaft ; to ſail within fight of land. 

But fteer my veſſel with a ſteady hand, 
And coaſt along the ſhore in ſight of land. 
Dryden's Vigil. 

The ancients caſted only in their navigation, fr 
dom taking the open ſea. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Cos r. v. a. To ſail by; to ſail near to. 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not know- 
ing the compaſs, was fain to coat the ſhore. 

| Brown's Vulsar Errours. 

The greateſt entestainment we found in coaſting 
it, were the ſeveral proſpects of woods, vineyards, 
meadows, and cornfields which lie on the borders 
of it. Addiſon on Italy. 
Co'as TER. n. . [from coaft.] He that fails ti- 
morouſly near the ſhore. : 

In our ſmall {kiff we muſt not launch too far; 
We here but coaſters, not diſcov'rers are. Dryden. 

COAT. 2. .. | cotte, Fr. cotta, Italian. ] 

1. The upper garment.. 

He was armed with a coat of mail, and the 
weight of the coat was five thouſand ſhekels of 
braſs. 25 1 Samuel. 

The coat of many colours they brought to their 


Garth. | 


COA 
father, and ſaid, this have we found : know now 
whether it be thy ſon's coat or no. Geneſis, 

2, Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his infancy ; 
the lower part of a woman's dreſs. | 

A friend's younger ſon, a child in cant, was not 
eaſily brought to his book. Locke. 

3- The habit or veſture, as demonſtrative of the 
office. 

For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more 
excuſable, becauſe many of his coat, in thoſe times, 
are not only martial directors, but commanders, - 

Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

Men of his coat ſhould be minding their pray'vs, 
And not among ladies to give themſelves _ ' 

| aft. 

4. The hair or fur of a beaſt; the covering of 
any animal. N 

He clad * 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts: or ſlain, 
Or, as the ſnake, with youthful coat repaid ; 


And thought not much to clothe his enemies. 


Miltam. 
Give your horſe ſome powder of brimſtone in 


his oats, and it will make his coat he fine. | 


Moriimer's Huſbandry. 
Lou have given us milk 
In luſcious ſtreams, and tent us your own coat. 
Againſt the winter's cold. Thomfon's Spring. 
5. Any tegument ; tunick; or covering. 
The eye is defended with four coats or ſkins. :: 
| Peac ham. 
The optick nerves have their medullary parts 
terminating in the brain, their teguments termi- 
nating in the caats of the eye. | 
Derham's Phyſico-Tbealagy. 
Amber is a nodule, inveſted with a coat, called 
rock-amber. Woodward on Foſſils. 
6. That on which the enſigns armorial are por- 
trayed. 3 
| The herald of love's mighty king, 
In whoſe coat armour richly are diſplay'd 
All ſorts of flowers the which on earth do ſpring. 
SpenſcÞ. 
Cropp'd are the flower de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. | 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
At each trumpet was a banner bound, | 
Which, waving in the wind, diſplay d at large 
Their maſter's coat of arms and knightly charge. 
| Dryd n. 
To CoaT. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover ; 
to inveſt ; to overſpread : as, to coat a retort ; to 
coat à ceiling. 
To COAX. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter; to hu- 
mour. A low word. 
The nurſe had changed her note; ſhe was muz- 
zling and caaxing the child; that's a good dear, ſays 


e. e | L'Eftrange. 

I co2x. I wheedle !. Pm above it. 

Farquhar” s Recruiting Officers 
Col Ax RR. a. . [from the verb.] A wheedler z 
a flatterer. 25 

Cos. A word often uſed in the compoſition of 
low terms; corrupted from cop, Sax. A, Germ. 
the head or top. 

Cos. u. /. 

1. A ſort of ſea-fowl ; ealled alſo ſea- cob. Phillipe. 

2. In ſome provinces, and probably in old lan- 
guage, a ſpider ; whence cobzveb. | : 

Co'BALT. n. . A marcaſite frequent in Sax- 
ony. 

2 is plentifully impregnated with arſenick ; 
contains copper and ſome ſilver. Being ſublimed, 
the flores are of a blue colour: theſe German mi- 
neraliſts cal zaffir. Woodward. 

Cobalt is a denſe, compact, and ponderous mi- 
neral, very bright and ſhining, and much re- 
ſembling ſome of the antimonial- ores. It is 
found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and Eng- 
land; but ours is a poor kind. From cobalt 
are produced the three ſorts of arſenick, white, 
yellow, and red; as alſo zaffre and ſmalt. 

Hill on F. It. 
To CO'BBLE. v. a. | kobler, Daniſh. } 
1. To mend any thing coarſely ; uſed: generally 


85 


1 


fir, cobhle you. 


C O08 
If you be out, fir, I can mend you. —-Whͤy, 


Shakeſpeare's Fulins Ceſar. 
They t by th' fire; and preſume to know 


What's done i' th' capitol ; making parties {trong, | 


And fechle ſuch as ſtand not in their liking, 
Below their c-6/4-d ſhags,  Shakeſprare's Cortolanus, 
Many underlayers, when they could not live 
upon their trade, have raiſed themſelves from 
cob:inr to fluxing. L' Eftrarge. 
2. To do or make any thing clumfily, or un- 
handily. 
RejeR the nauſeous praiſes of the times ; 
Give thy baſe poets back their cobo/-4 rhimes. 
Dryden. 
Believe not that the whole univerſe is mere 
bungling and blundering, nothing effected for any 
purpoſe or deſign, but all ill-fayouredly cob 
and jumbled together. Bentley, 
Col BBLER. 1. . from cobb le.] 
1. A mender of old thoes. 


Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler | 


had the caſting vote for the life of a criminal. 
Addiſon on _ 


2. A chumſy workman in general. 
What trade are you ?— 


Truly, fir, in reſpectof a fine workman, I am | 


but, as you would fay, a cobbler. 
Shakeſpeare's Julias C ceſar. 


2. In a kind of proverbial ſenſe, any mean per- | 


ſon. 
Think you the great prerogative t' enjoy 

Of doing ill, by virtue of that race; 

As if what we eſteem in che baſe, 

Would the high family of Brutus grace? 

Dryden“, Juven. al, 

Con ROS. u. ſ. [cob and iron | Irons with a 
knob at the upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen ; as ſpits, ranges, 
cobir uns and pots. Bacon's Phyſ. Rem. 

Cogrs40P, u. .. [cor and biſhop. ] A coadjutant 
biſhop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by 


birth, not qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, 


made ufe of Auſtin as a cobi/hop, for the benefit of 
the church of Hippo. Ayliffe. 
Co'sxuT. a. ſ. [cob and nt. ] A boy's game; 
the Conquer ing aur, 
Cons. AN. n. ſ. cob, head; and ſwar.] The 
head or leading ſwan. 
I'm not taken 
With a cba, or a high-mounting bull, 
As toolith Leda and Europa were. 
Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
Co'pweR. x. 7 [ #opw25, Dutch. 
1. The web or net of a ſpider: from cob, a 
ſpider. | 
The lucklefs Clarion, 
With violent ſwift flight, forth carried 
Into the curſed cabæveb, which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow. 
Is ſupper FRadys the houſe trimmed, 
ſtrewed, and cob ſwept ? 
Shatsſpe, ares Taming of the Shrew, 
The ſpider i in the houſe of a burgher, fell pre- 
ſently to her net-work of drawing cobwebs up and 
down. £ Eſirange. 
2. Any ſnare, or trap; implying inſidiouſneſs 
and weakneſs. | 
For he a rope of ſand could twiſt, 
As tough as learned Sorboniſt; 
And weave fine cross fit for ſcull 
That's empty, when the moon is full. Hud:bras, 


Sprnſcr. 
ruſhes 


Chronology at beſt is but a cobcucb law, and he 


broke through it with his weight. Dryden. 
Laws ere like cobwebs, which may catch ſmall 
flies; but let waſps and hornets break through. 
Swifh 
Coco. x. ſ. SeeCacan,. 
Cocci'trrons. adi. 
Lat. All plants or trees are ſo called that have 


berrics.. Quincy. 
Co'cirxrAL. 2. fe | cochinilla, Span.] a wood- 
loufe. | 


An inſect gathered upon the apwntias and dried : 
from which a beautiful red colour is extracted. 


[from rn, and foro, | 


Jill, | 


C Oc 


Cocntnary. adj, [from cochica, Lat. a ferew.) 
Screwform ; in the form of a tcrew. 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy 
ſpires, and cachluury turnings about it, hich ag re- 
eth with the deſcription of the u dcorn's hom in 


lian. Brown's Fulrar tour 

Co'CHLEATED. adj. [from cochlea, Lat.) of : a 
ſcrewed or turbinated form. 

Two pieces of ſtone, ſtruck forth of the cavity 
of the umbilici of ſhells, of the fame ſort with 
the foregoing : _ are of a cgebleuted figure. 
MHosdward on Foſſils. 

8 1. F. Toes, Saxon; cg, French.) 

- The male to the hen; a donieſtick fowl, re- 
3 for his gallantry, pride, and courage. 
Cocks have great combs and ſpurs; hens, litile or 
none. Bacon s Natural Il iſto- 9. 
True cocks o' th' game, 
That never aſk for what, or hom, they fight; 
But turn em out, and fan? em but a foe, 


Cry liberty, and that's a cauſe of quarrel. D- yd 


The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
Fed and defended by the fearleſs rack, 
Thomſon's Spring. 
2. The male of any ſmall birds. 
Calves and philoſophers, tygers and ſtateſmen, 


cock ſparrows and coquets, exactly reſemble one 


another in the formation of the pineal gland. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


3. The weathercock, that ſhews the direction 


of the wind by turning. 

You cataracts and hurricanoes ſpout, 
Till you have drench'd our Reeples, drown'd the 

cocks / Shak -ſpeare. 

4. A ſpout to let out water at will, by turning 
the ſtop. The handle had probably a cock on the 
top. Things that were contrived to turn ſeem an- 
ciently to have had that form, whatever was the 
reaſon. 

When every room 


Hath blaz'd with light, and bray'd with minſtrelſy, 


I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. Shakeſpeare. 
It were good there were alittle cock made in the 
belly of the upper glaſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
| Spirts 1 in the gard'ners eyes who turns the _ 
OPè. 
5. The notch of an arrow. . 


6. The part or the lock of a gun that ſtrikes 
with the flint. 


[From cocca, Ital. The notch of 
an arrow. Skimmer. Perhaps from the action, like 
that of a cock pecking 3 ; but it was, I think, ſo 
called when it had not its preſent form.] 
With haſty rage he ſnatch'd 
His gunſhot, that in holſters watch'd, 
And bending cock, he levell'd full 
Againſt th' outſide of Talgol's ſkull. Hud:bras. 
A ſeven-ſhot gun carries powder and bullets for 
ſeven charges and diſcharges. Under the breech of 
the barrel is one box for the powder; a little be- 
fore the lock another for the bullets; behind tlie 
coc a charger, which carries the powder from the 
box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. 
| | Grew. 
A conquerour ; a leader; a governing man. 
Sir Andrew 1s the cock of the club ſince he left 
Addi: Me 
My ſchoolmaſter call'd me a dunce and a fool; 
But at cutfs 1 was alw Vays the coc of the ſchool. 
Swift. 
8. Cockcrowing ; a note of the time in a morn- 
in 
We were carouſing till the ſecond cock. Shakeſp. 


He begins at curfew, and goes till the firſt cock. 
Shakeſpeare. 


us. 


A cockboat; a ſmall boat. 
1 hey take view of all ſized cocks, barges, and 
fiſherboats hovering on the coaſt. 
Carew's Survey of Cor a 
The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her coc, a buoy, 
Almoſt too ſmall for ſight. Shakeſpeare. 
10. A {mall heap of hay. { Properly cop. | 


c OC 


As ſoon as the dew js off the ground ſpread tlie 
hag again, and turn it, that it may wither on the 
other ſide: then handle it, and if you find it dry, 
make it ap. into 09045. ; Mortimer, 
11, The torm of a hat. From the comb of the 
cock. 

Y ol ſee many a ſmart rhetoriciaa turning his 
hat in his hands, moulding it into ſeveral different 
cocés. Allalian. 
12. The ſtyle or gnomon of a dial. 
13. The needle of a balance. 

14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant ; exulting. 

Now I am a fritker, all meu on me look; 
What ſhould I do but ſet cock on the hoop ? 

Camden's Remonn:, 
You'll make a-muting among my gueſts ! 
You will ſet cock a ho9p / Shak-ſpeare, 

For Hudibras, who thought h' had won 

The field, as certain.as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cock @ hoop. Hudibras, 
To Cock. v. a, | from the neun.] 

1. To ſet ere; to hold bolt upright, as a cock 


4 holds his head. 


This is that muſcle which performs the motion 
ſo often mentioned by the Latin poets, wheu chey 


talk of a man's cocking his noſe, or playing the rlu- 


noceros. Aadi on. 
Our Lightfoot barks, and cacks his ears; 
O'er yonder ſtile ſee Lubberkin appears. 
Gay's Paſloral. 

Dick would cock his noſe i in ſcorn, 

But Tom was kind and loving. Swift, 
2. To ſet up the hat with an air of petulauce 
and pertneſs. 

Dick, who thus long had paſſive ſat, 
Here ſtrok'd his chin, and coc d his hat. P/ i. 
An alert young fellow coc#d his hat upon a 

friend of his who entered. Addiſon's Spectator, 
3. To mould the form of the hat. 
4. To fix the cock of a gun ready for a diſ- 
charge. 
Some of them holding up their piſtols ccd near 
the door of the houſe, which they kept open. 
Dryda's Ded. An. 
7. 0 raiſe hay in ſmall heaps. 
Sike mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 
Or ſummer ſhade, under the cocked hay. 
Spenſer's Paſtorats, 
To COCK. v. ns 
1. To ſtrut; to hold up the head, and look big, 
or menacing; or pert. 
Sir Fopling is a fool ſo nicely writ, 
The ladies would miſtake him for a wit; 


| And when he fings, talks loud, and cocks; would 


cry, 
I vow, methinks, he's pretty company. 8 
Every one cacks and ſtruts upon it, and pretends 
to overlook us. 
2. To train or uſe aghting cocks. 
Cries out gainſt coc ting ſince he cannot bet. | 
Ben Jonſon. 

Cock, in FAR TIE ſignifies ſmall or little. 
Cockabe. x. . | from cc&. ] A ribband worn 

in the hat, 

A Co'cxaTRICE. . . [from cock and azren, 


| Sax. a ſerpent. ] A ſerpent ſuppoſed to ariſe from 


a cock's egg. 


corkatrices, Shateſpecr's 
This was the end of this little coe+atrice of a king 
that was able to deſtroy thoſe that did not efpy mim 
firſt. Bacon 
This co:#atrice is ſooneſt cruſned in the ſhell; 
but, if it grows, it turns to a ſerpent and a © Wagon. 
Tay. * 
Ny wife ! *tis ſhe, the very cockarrice/ Congrevee 
Co/ckBOAT. n. . | cockand boat. A ſmall boar 
belonging to a ſhip. 
That invincible armada, which having n 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taking a cocł 


ot fired 
boat of 


acts. 


like a man? 


\Chambers. 


Addiſon's Guardian. 


They will kill one another by the look, like 


ours at ſea, wandered through the wilderneſs ot 
the northern ſeas, b 
Did they think it leſs diſhonour to God to be 


be 
like a brute, or a plant, or a coctboat, than to 
: 1 EM Stilling fect. 
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Jock BRo RH. u. /. Broth made by boiling a 
cock. | 

Diet upon ſpoon-meats; as veal or coctbroth; 
prepared with French barley. Harvey on Con ſump. 

Cock NG. u. . Ck and crow, | The 
time at which cocks crow; the morning. 

Ye know not when the maſter of the houſe 
cometh; at even, or at midnight, or at the coct- 
crowing, or in the morning. fark. 

To Co'CKER. v. d. | coqueliner, French. ] To cade; 
to fondle; to indulge. | 

Moſt children's conſtitutions are ſpoiled by cock- 
ering and tenderneſs. Locke on Education. 

He that will give his ſon ſugar-plums to make 
him learn, does but authorize his love of pleaſure, 
end cocher up that propenſity which he ought to 
Locke on Education, 

Bred a fondling and an heireſs ; | | 

Dreſs'd like any Lady May'reſs, 

Cocker'd by the ſervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift, 

Cou'cKER. u. ſ. [from cock. } One who follows 
the ſport of cockfighting. - 

Co'CKEREL. x. /. | from cock. ] A young cock. 

Which of them firſt begins to crow ?— | 
The old cock ?—The cockerel. Shakeſpeare. 
What wilt thou be, young cockere!, when thy 
ſpurs | 
Are grown to ſharpneſs ? Dryden. 

Co c RET. n. . [Of uncertain derivation.] 

A ſeal belonging to the king's cuſtomhouſe: 
likewiſe a ſcroll of parchmem, ſealed and deli- 
vered by the officers of the cuſtomhouſe to mer- 
chants, as a warrant that their merchandize is en- 
tered. Coævel. 

The greateſt profit did ariſe by the c-cher of hides; 
for wool and woolfells were ever of little value in 
this kingdom. Davis. 

Cole KrIOHT. . /. Ccocł and ig h.] A battle or 
match of cocks. 

In cuckfights, to make one cock more hardy, and 
the other more cowardly. Bacin's Nat. Hiſt. 

At the ſeaſons of football and cockfiphting, theſe 
little republicks reaſſume their national hatred to 
each other. Addiſon, 


Co'cxnuoRsr., adj. [cock and hſe.] On horſe- 


back; triumphant ; exulting. 
Alma, they ſtrenuouſty maintain, 


Sits cockborſe on her throne the brain. Prior. 
CO'CK LE. ». ſ. | coquille, French. ] 
1. A ſmall teſtaceous fiſh. | 

It is a coc le, or a walnut-ſhe!ll. Shakeſpeare. 


We may, I think, from the make of an oyſter, 
or cockle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not fo 
many, nor ſo quick ſenſes, as a man. Locke. 

Three common coc ſhells out of gravels pits. 

| : | Woodward. 
2. A little or young cock. Obſolete. 
They bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and ſo ſtate, 
As cockle on his dunghill crowing crank. 
| Spenſer's Paſtorali 


Co'ckLE-STAIRS. n. /. Winding or ſpiral 
Fairs. | e Chambers, 


Cock LE. n. ſ. [coccel, Saxon; llium, zizania.] 
A weed that grows in corn. The ſame with 
corn-roſe ; a ſpecies of Pop v. 

In ſoothing them we nouriſh, gainſt our ſenate, 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. Shak:ſp. 
Good ſeed degenerates, and oft' obeys 
The ſoil's diſeaſe, and into cock/: ſtrays. Donne. 
70 Cock LR. v. a, [from c:kle.] To contract 
into wrinkles like the thell of a cockle. 

Show'rs ſoon drench the camblet's coc&/:d grain. 


| | Gay. 

Co'cxLED. adj. [from cockle,] Shielled; or per- 

naps cochleate, turbinated. | 
Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible, 

Than are the tender horns of coc&l-d ſnails. Shak. 
Colextor r. u. f. [cock and .] The room 
over the garret, in which fowls are ſuppoſed to 
rooft, unleſs it be rather corrupted from cop/oft, 
the cop or top of the houſe. 

If the loweſt floors already burn, 
Colt and garrets ſoon will take their turn. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
My gacrets, p 


ſion, Lu d eocaigne, for a country of dainties. 


| bangs upote aruſticis laboribus ad vitam ſedenta- 


COC 


very indifferently furniſhed ; but they are rooms 
to lay lumber in. Swift. 

Co'CKMas ER, x. . [cock and maſter.] One that 
breeds game cocks, 

A ccera/ cr bought a partridge, and turned it 
among the fighting cocks, _ L'Eftrange. 

Co'CKMATCH. . J. [cock and match. ] Cocktight 
for a prize, | | 

At the fame time that the heads of parties pre- 
ſerve towards one another an outward ſhew of 
good breening, their tools will not ſo much as min- 
gle at a cockmatch, Addiſon. 

T hongh quail-fighting is what is moſt taken no- 
tice of, they had doubtleſs cockmatches alſo. 

? Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Co'cxNrv. A. . | A word of which the original 

is much controverted. The French uſe an expreſ- 


Paris eft pour un riche un Pats de cocaigne. Boileau. 
Of this word they are not able to ſettle the original. 
It appears, whatever was its fit ground, to be 
very antient, being mentioned in an old Norman- 
no-Saxon poem: 

Far in ſe& by weft Spayng, 

Is a lond yhote cocayng. 

On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : 

Nunc coat, coguine, Que olim apud Gallas 
otio, gulæ & ventri deditos, gn2vum, tgnavam, d- 
Sidiofum, d-fidio ſam, ſegnem ſignificabant. Hinc 2 


riam, & deſidioſam avocatos pagani noſtri olim 
cokaign's, quod nunc cribitur cockneys, vocabant. 
Et pocta hic noſter in monachos & moniales, ut 
ſegne genus hominum, qui deſidiæ dediti, ventri 
indulgebant, & coquinæ amatores erant, malevo- 
lentiflime invehitur, monaſteria & monatticam vi- 
tam in deſcriptione terræ cocaine, parabolice per- 
ftringens. | 
r. A native of London by way of contempt. 
So the cc4::y did to the eels, when ſhe put them 
Y th' paſty alive. Shakelp. King Lear. 
For who is ſuch a cocks: in his heart, 
Proud of the plenty of the ſouthern part, 
To ſcoru that union by which we may 
Boatt 'twas his countryman that writ this play? 
Dorſet. 
The coca, travelling into the country, is ſur- 
prized at many common practices of rural aff..irs. 
Watts. 
2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, def- 
picable citizen. 
I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will 
prove a cockn-'y, Shakeſps Twelfth Night, 
Co'ckyir. 2. . | cork and pit. 
1. The area where cocks fight. 
Can this coc&#prr hold 
The vaſty field of France? Shek. ſpeare. 
And now have I gained the cockpit of the weſ- 
tern world, and academy of arms for many years. 
Howetl's Vocal Fos eff. 
2. A place on the lower deck of a man of war, 
where are ſub-diviſions for the purſer, the ſurge- 
on, and his mates. Harris. 
Cou'cr'scoMB. 1. . [cork and comb. ] A plant. 
Cov/cx*5HEAD. u. ſo A plant, named alfo ſoin- | 
foin. Miller. 
Co'cxsnuT. . /. [from cock and ht. The 
cloſe of the evening, at which time poultry go to 
rooſt. 
Surrey and himſelf, 
Much about coc&/þ time, from troop to troop, 
Went through the army. 
Cu'cxsPuR. n. ſ. [cock and pur.] Virginian 
hawthorn. A ſpecies of medlar. Miller. 
Colexs vx E. adv. [from coct and ſure.] Confi- 
dently certain; without fear or diffidence. A 
word of contempt. 
We ſteal, as in a caſtle, cockſure. Shakeſpeare. 
I thought myſelf coc&/ure of his horſe, which he 
readily promiſed me. : Pope's Letters. 
Co'cxswatx. n, f, [ coʒzrpame, Saxon.] The 
officer who has the command of the cockboat. 
Corruptly Coxox, 
Co'/cxXwEED. a. , [from ceck and werd. ] The 
name of a plant, called alſo Dittander, or Pepper - 


Wort, 


* 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| To CO'DLE. v. a. Ccoguo, cactulo, 


co 


Caega. v. / Ceacaotal, Span. and therefore 
more properly written cacao, ] — 

A ſpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies. The bark of the nut is made 
into cordage, and the ſhell into drinking bowls. 
The kernel affords them a wholeſome food, and 
the milk contained in the ſhell a cooling liquour. 
The leaves are uſed for thatching their houſes, and 
are wrought into baſkets. | Miller. 
The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an ob- 
long figure, is compoſed of a thin but hard and 
woody coat or ſkin, of a dark blackiſh colour 
and of a dry kernel, filling up its whole cavity, 


ky colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant and 
peculiar taſte. It was unknown to us till the diſ- 
covery of America. The tree is of the thickneſs 
of a man's leg, and but a few feet in height; its 
bark rough, and full of tubercles; and its leaves 
fix or eight inches long, half as much in breadth. 
and pointed at the ends. The flowers are ſucce2d- 
ed by the fruit, which is large and oblong, reſem- 
bling a cucumber, five, ſix, or eight inches in 
length, and three or four in thickneſs, when fully 
ripe, of a purple colour. Within the cavity of 


this fruit are lodged the cocoa nuts, uſually about 


thirty m number. Hill's Mat. Medica. 

Amid' thoſe orchards of the ſun, 

Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl, 

And from the palm to draw its freſhening _ 
—_— 


. Im. 
Coe r IL E. adj. { coftilis, Lat.] Made by Fall 
ing, asa brick. 
 Co/cT10N. . . { coftio, Lat.] The act of boit- 
ing. 
The diſeaſe is ſometimes attended with expec- 
toration from the lungs, and that is taken off by a 
coftion and reſolution of the feveriſh matter, or 
terminates in ſuppurations or a gangrene. 

 Artuthnot on Diet. 
So K fe [aſellus.] A ſea fim. : 
in which ſeeds are ledged. 
Thy corn thou there may'ſt ſafely ſow, 
Where in full cods laſt year rich peaſe did grow. 
May. 
They let peaſe lie in ſmall heaps as they => 
reaped, till they find the hawm and cad dry. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To Cob. v. *. [| from the noun.] To incloſe in 
a cod, ; 
All codded grain being a deſtroyer of weeds, an 
improver of land, and a preparer of it fer other 
craps. ; Mortimer, 
Co'DDtRs. 1. . [from cad. ] Gatherers of peaſe. 
Dict. 
Cop. 2. /. [ codex, Latin. ] 
1. A book. 
2. A book of the civil law. 
We find in the Theodoſian and Juſtinian cad- 
the intereſt of trade very well provided for. 
 Arbuthnet on Coins. 
Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, 
Large as the fields themſelves ; and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their gloſſes are. Pope's Sat. 
Co'vicil. 1. . [ codicillus, Latin.] An append- 
age to a will. | , 
The man ſuſpects his lady's crying, 
Was but to gain him to appoint her, 
By codicil, a larger jointure.. Prior. 
Co'vILLE. . /. | codille, Fr. codillo, Span.] A 
term at ombre, when the game is won. 
She ſees, and trembles at the approaching ill, 
Juſt in the jaws of.ruin, and codille. 5 
| Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
Skinner. ] 
To parboil ; to ſoften by the heat of water, 
Colp LIN G. u. /. | from Ts codle.] An apple, ger 
nerally codled, to be mixed with milk. 
In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, early 
pears and plums in fruit, gennitings and coding 
3 * Bacon; Ef. 
Their entertainment at the height, 
In cream and codlings rev ling with delight. 


or rather my coc&/ofrs indeed, are 


| 


Vol. L-N?.9, 


King's Codex. 


fleſhy, dry, firm, and fattith to the touch, of a duf- - - 


COD. 3. , [codde, Saxon.] Any caſe or huſk 
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Krain; to keep in order by force. 


the perſon contumacious. 


ndiviſible unity we adere the. Father, as being al- 


SAE 


He Jet it ble all winter in a gravel walk, ſouth 

bf a coil/izg hedge. Mortimer” s Huſbands 7. 
A caaliag, ere it went his lip in, f 

Wou' d ftran become a golden pip pin. Swift. 

Cos rricaex. u. J. [cm and efficacia, Lat.] The 
power of ſeveral things acting together to en 
an effect. 

We cannot in general infer the efficacy of thoſe! 
Mars, or coefficacy particular in medications. 

Brown's Vulgar Errous . 
CokrriciExcv. =. . Leer and efficio, Latin. 
Co-operation ; the ſtate of acting together to ſome 
Hingle end. 

The managing andcarrying on of this work, by 
the ſpirits inſtrumental coe fficiency, requires, that 
they be kept together, without diſtinction or difli- 
Glanville's Scripts. 

CorFFrciextT. 3. J. [cn and efficicas, Latin. | 

1. That which unites its action with the action 
of another. 

2, [In algebra.] Such numbers, or given quan- 
3 that are put before letters, or unknown 


quantities, into which letters they are ſuppoſed to 


be multiplied, and ſo do make a rectangle, or pro- 
duct with the letters; as 4 a, 6 x, c xx; where 4 
_ coefficient of 4 az 6 of 6 x, and e of cx, 

| Chambers. 

3. In fluxions. 

The co-/ficient of any generating term (in fluxi- 
ons) is the quantity ariſing by the diviſion of that 
term, by the generated quantity. Chamb.rs. 

Co'tLiack Patin. [wax the belly.] A diarr- 
Hœa, or flux, that ariſes from the indigeſtion or 
putrefaction of food in the ſtomach and bowels, 
whereby the aliment comes away little altered 
from what it was when eaten, or changed like 
eorrupted ſtinking fleſh. Quincy. | 

Cor'MP ION. n. .. | coemptioy 1449 The act of 
buying up the whole quantity of any thing. 

Monopolies and co-mption of wares for reſale, 
where they are not reſtrained, are great means. to 
enrich. Bacm's Fſſays. 

Cox! u adj. from con and equalts, Lat. 1 
Equal; being of the fame rank or dignity with 
another. 

Henry the Fifth did ſometime prophecy, 
If once he came to be a cardinal, 
He'll make his cap co with the Crown. 
Shakeſpcare's Henry VI. 

Cor LIT v. . f. [from coequal.] The ſtate 
of being equat. 

To COF/RCE. vv. a. f ear ceng Latin. To re- 


Puniſhments are manifold, that they may coerce, 
this profligate fort. h 

Cot RIB LE. adj. | from coerce. ] 

1. That may be reſtrained. 

2. That ought to be reſtrained. 

CoE'Rc1oN. 7 . | from cocrce. ] Penal reſtraint ; 
eheck. 

The coercion or execution of the ſentence in ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts, is only by excommunication of 
Hales Common Lau. 

Government has coerc:on and animadverſion upon 
Fach as neglect their duty; without which coer- 
cive power, all government is toothleſs and pre- 
aarious. South. 

Corircive. adj, [from coerce. ] 


z. That which has the power of laying reſtraint. | 


All things on the Aurface ſpread, are bound 
By their coercive figure to the ground! Hen. 
2. That which has the power of reſtraining by 

puniſhment. 


For miniſters to ſeek that themſelves mizht have | 


Egererve power over the church, wound have been 
Tordly confirued. Hacker, Preface. 
The virtues of a general, or a king, are pru- 
dence, counſe!, active fortitude, carr ere power, 
awful command, and the exerciſe of magnanimi- 
ty, as well as juſtice. Dryden. 
CoxssHNTIAL. adj. f cm and efentia, Latin.) 
Participating of the ſ:me eſſauce. 
- The Lord our God is but one God, in which | 


together of himſelf ; we giurity that ſubſtantial | 


| fiſt alone. 


Ayl: ies: s Parergon, 


eO E 


an: ntial Spirit eternally proceeding from both, 
which js the Holy Ghoſt. Hooker. 


CoesSENTIA'LITY. u. ſ. [from corſſential.] Par- 


ticipation of the ſame eſſence. 

CotTAa/xNEOUS. adj. [con and ætas, Latin.] Of 
the ſame age with another: with 10. 

Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their ſon coeta- 
neous uxto hoth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

very fault hath penal effects, coetaneou; to the 


Fact. Government of the Tongue. 


Through the body every member ſuſtains ano- 
ther; and all are coetancous, becauſe none can ſub- 
Bentley's Sermons. 
Cot'TERNAL. adj. [com and eternus, Lat.] Equal- 
ly eternal with another. | 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

CotTE'RNALLY. adv. [from coeternal.} In a 
ſtate of equal eternity with another. 

Arius had diſhonoured his cveternally begotten 
SON. Hooker. 

CorTe'rNniTy. ». ſ. [from coeternal.] Having 
> Sous from eternity equal with another eter nal 

eing 

The eternity of ehe Son's generation, and his 
coeternity and conſubſtantiality with the Father, 
when he came down from heaven, and was incar- 
nate. - Hammend's Fund. 

COE'VAL. adj. [coguus, Latin. 

1. Of the ſame age. 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock, 
Creval, and new-ſhorn, from the clear brook 
Recent. Prior. 

© Of the ſame age with another : ballen by 
wit 

This religion cannot e to be coeval with 
man. Hale. 

The net; 3 of the moon, or the 
diurnal of the earth upon its own-axis, by the very 
hypotheſis are co-va/ with the former. Beniliy. 

Silence ! cocval with eternity; 

Thou wert; ere nature firſt beg: to he : 
Twas one vaſt nothing all, and all flept faſt in 
| thee ! ow 22 . 
- Sometimes by to, 
Raben we had no monuments Ry religion an- 


| cienter than idolatry, we have no reaſon to con- 


clude, that idolatrous religion was co:wval to man- 
kind. Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 


Cor'/vaL. . /. [from the adjective.] A contem- 


porary ; but properly one not only living at the 


ſame time, but of the ſame time of life. 
As it were not enough to have outdone all your 
coevals in wit, you will excel them in good-nature. 


Cox/vous. adj [coevus, Lat.] Of the A 
age. 

Then it ſhould not have been the firſt, as ſup- 
poſing ſome other things coevous to it. South, 

To Cox s T. v. . [co and exiſto, Latin. ] 

1. To exiſt at the ſame time. 

The three ſtars that cz:7/7 in heavenly conſtel- 
lations, are a multitude of ſtars. 

Hal:'s Origin of Mankind, 

Of ne no one has any clear idea, farther 
than of certain ſimple ideas ccc 7 together. 

Locke. 

2. Followell by with, 

It is ſufficient that we have the idea of the 
length of any regular periodical appearances, 
which we can in our minds apply to duration, abi. 
which the motion or appearance never c:afted. 

Loc te. 

CorxvsTESCE. n. ſ. | from coexiſ.] 

1. Having exiſtence at the ſame time with ano- 
ther: with 20. 

Locke, who in the preceding lines has e e 
w:th,. has here coexiſtence io. 

The meaſuring of any duration, by fome moti- 
on, depends not on the real coexiſt ence of that 


thing 79 that motion, or any other periods of revo- 
1 tution. . Locke. 0 


2. More commonly followed by with. 
We can demonſtrate the being of God's eternal 
ideas, and their corxiftence with him. Grew; 9 mol. 


word which is the fon; we bick and magaify tha | 


1 


CUOEXISTEN To ac. {from —_ 
n * 


E O F 
1. Having e at the ane time with ano- 
ther: with to. 


To the meaſuring the duration of any thing by 
time, it is not requiſite that that thing ſhuuld be 


periodical revolution. Locke. 

2. Sometimes ib. 

This proves no antecedent neceſſity, but coexiſ- 
tent with the act. Bramb. Arſwer 10 Hobbes. 

Time is taken for ſo much of duration as is coex- 
iſtent with the motions of the greit bodies of the 
univerſe. Lecke. 

All that one point is either future or paſt, and 
no parts are coe. ent or contemporary with it. 

Bentley. 

To Cor xT END. v. g. Icon and extends, Latin.) 
To extend to the ſame ſpace er duration with ano- 
ther. 

Every motion is, in ſome ſort, coextended Wit! 
the body moved, Grew's C2 72 un.. 

Cokx TENS ION. 2. . [from cocxfend.] The 
act or ſtate of extending to the ſame ſpace or du- 
ration with another. 

Though it be a ſpirit, I find it is no inconveni- 
ence to have ſome analogy, at leaſt of corxter- 
ſton, with my bag: Hain 

CO/FFEE. . J. It is originally Arabick, pro- 
nounced cabeu by. the Turks, and cahrah by the 
Arabs. ] The tres is a ſpecies of. Arabick Jeil. i. 
mine. 

It is ſound to ſucceed as well in the Caribbee jfl- 
[PS as in their native place of growth: but whe- 
ther the coffee produced in the Weſt Indies well 


| time will diſcover, Millor. 
CorrEx denotes a drink prepared from the ber- 
ries, very familiar in Europe for theſe eighty years, 
and among the Turks for one hundred and fifty. 
Thevenot, the traveller, was the firft who brought 
it into France; and a Greek ſervant, called Paſ- 
qua, brought into England by Mr. Daniel Ed- 
wards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make bis 
caffe, firſt ſet up the profeſſion of coffeeman, 
and introduced the drink among us. Chambers. 
They have in Turky:a drink called cofer, made 
of a berry of the ſame name, as black as foot, 
and of- a ſtrong ſcent, but not aromatical; which 
they take, beaten into powder, in water, as hut 
as they can drink it. This drink comforteth the 
brain and heart, and helpeth digeſtion. Bacon. 

To part her time *twixt reading and bohea, 
Or o'er cold cofee trifle with the ſpoon. Dope, - 
ColrFEEHO USE. . .. [coffee and houſe.} A houſe 

of entertainment where coffee is ſold, and the 
neſts are ſupplied with news papers. 

At ten, from coffeehouſe or play, 
Returning, finiſhes the day. Prior. 
It is a point they do not concern themſelver: 

about, farther than perhaps as a ſubject in a ch - 
feehouſe. | Sæbi .. 


Co' FF FEMAN, 7. 200 a de and 5 One that 


Agetilaus ? 
Cu/FFEgEPOT. . /. cage: at 0 Port.] The cover- 
ed pot in which coffee is boiled. 
CO'FFER. 1. /. [copne, Saxon.) 
I. A cheſt generally for keeping money. 
Two iron ces hung on either ſide, 
With precious metal full as they could hole 
8 : Tai wu * - Queen 
The lining of his coffers ſtiall make coats. 
To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh Wars. 
Shek fprare's Richors Fa - 
If you deſtroy your Governour that is wealthy 
you muſt chuſe another, whe will fil! is alf, rs 
out of what is left. L' Efjtranz*. 
Treaſure. 
He would diſcharge it wit heut any burthen to 
the queen 's coffers, for honour ſake. 
Bacen's Advice to Villies. 
2. [Tn architeQure. A ſquare depreſſure in 
each interval between the modillious of the Corin- 


Chunbers. 
4 l 


N 3 


| coexiſtent io the motion we meaſure by, or any other 


prove as good as that from Mocha in Arabia Felix, 


thian cormice, uſually flee with ee. 


'E0G. 


4. [1nfortifieation.} A hollow lodgment acroſs 


4a dry moat, from ſix to ſeven foot deep, and from 
fixteen to eighteen broad; the upper part being 
made of pieces of timber, raiſed two foot above | 
tie level of the moat ; which little elevation has 
hurdles laden with earth for its covering, and 
ſerves as a parapet with embraſures. Chambers. 

T9» Co'FFEtR. v. a. | from the noun. ] To trea- 
ſure up in cheſts. | 

Treaſure, as a war might draw forth, fo a peace 
ſucceeding might coffer up. Bacon's Henry VII. 

C/rrERER of the King's Houſhold. n. ſ. A prin- 


_ eipal officer of his majeſty's court, next under the 


comptroller, that, in the comptinghouſe and elſe- 
where, hath a ſpecial overſight of other officers of 
the houſhold, for their good demeanour in their 
©:Nces. | Comel. 

CO/FFIN. . /. [cofin, French.] 

1. The box or cheſt in which dead bodies are put 
into the ground. It is uſed both of wood and 
other matter. 

Ile went as if he had been the cn that carried 
himſelf to tus ſepulchre. 5 Sidney. 
| Not a flower ſweet 

On my black ch let there be ſtrown. 

Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
One fate they have, 
The ſhip their can, and the ſea their grave. 


aller. 


„ 


The joiner is fitting ſcrews to your cf. Swift. | 


2. A mould of paſte for a pye. 
Of the paſte a c will I rear, 


And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads. Sh. 


3. A paper cafe, in form of a cone, uſed by 
grocers. 5 
4. In farriery. | 
Corrix of a horſe, is the whole hoof of the 
foot above the coronet, including the coffin bone. 
The coin bone is a ſmall ſpongy bone, incloſed in 
the midſt of the hoot, and poſſeſſing the whole 
form of the foot. , Farrier”s Die. 
To Corrs, v. c. [from the noun.] To incloſe 
in a coffin. | | 
Would'ſt thou have laugh'd, had I come cofin'd 
home, . | | 
That weep'ſt to ſee me triumph ? Shak, Corinlanus. 
' Let me lie 
In priſon, and here be cod, when I die. Donne. 
Co/FF1S-MAKER. n. /. | coffin and mater. ] One 
whofe trade is to make coffins. | 
Where will be your ſextons, c:ffinmakers, and 
plummers ? : Tutlær. 
Toa COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain original, 
derived by Skinner from copuetiner, French.) 
1. To flatter; to wheedle; to ſooth by adula- 
tory ſpeeches. | 
I'll mountebank their loves, 


C25 their hearts from them, and come home be- 


lov'd 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. To Coe a die. To ſecure it ſo as to direct 
its fall; to falſify, 
But then my ſtudy was to ceg the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ſice. 
| | D: ydin' Perf.” Sat. 
For guineas in other men's breeches, 
Your gameſters will palm and will cog. Swift. 
Ye gallants of Newgate, whoſe fingers are nice, 
In diving in pockets, or cegging of dice. Swift. 
2. To ob:rude by falſehood, | 
The outcry is, that I abuſe his demonſtration 
by a falſification, by cogoing in the word. 
7 Tillotſon, Preface. 
I have cogged in the word to ſerve my turn. 
| Stilling fleet. 
Fuſtian tragedies, or inſipid comedies, have by 
concerted applauſes, been cogged upon the town 
for maſterpieces. 
To Cos. v. u. To lie; to wheedle. 
No ſtealeth he, now will he crave 
And now will he cofen and cog. 


Tufſer. 


Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog ; I cannot prate, Mrs. 
Ford; now ſhall I fin in my with. | > 

| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

COG. 4. /. The tooth of a Wheel, by which it 
acts upon another wheel. - 


Dennis. 


C O G 

To Cde. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs 
in a wheel. 5 

Coꝰ o EN Cv. 2. ſ. [from cogent.] Force; ſtrength ; 
power of compelling; conviction. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of ſcience, be- 
cauſe they are ſelf- evident, have been ſuppoſed in- 
nate; although nobody ever ſhewed the founda- 
tion of their clearneſs and cagency. * Locke. 

CO'GENT. adj. [cogens, Lat.] Forcible; re- 
ſiſtleſs; convincing ; powerful; having the power 
to compel conviction. 

Such 1s the cogent force of nature. Prior. 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one 
repugnant to another, to evade, if poſſible, this 
moſt cogent proof of a Deity. Bentley. 

Co'GENTL Y. adv. | from cogent. ] With reſiſtleſs 
force; ſorcibly; ſo as to force conviction. 

They forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as 
weak or fallacious, which our own exiſtence, 
and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, otfer ſo 
clearly and cogecntly to our thoughts. Locke. 

Colo RR. u. J. [from To cog.] A flatterer ; a 
wheedler. 

Colo LES TONE. . ſ. [cogolry Ital.] A little 
ſtone; a ſmall pebble. inner. 

Co'/G1TABLE. adj. from cogito, Latin.] That 
which may be thought on ; what may be the ſub- 
je of thought, 5 

To CO'GITATE. v. ». [cogito, Lat.] To _—_ 

ct. 

CoorTaA'Ton. . /. [ cogitatio, Latin. ] 

1. Thought; the act of thinking. 

Having their cogitations darkened, and being 


| ſtrangers from the life of God, from the ignorance 


which is in them. Hooker . 
A picture puts me in mind of a friend: the in- 
tention of the mind in ſeeing, is carried to the 
object repreſented, which is no more than ſimple 
cogitation, or apprehenſion of the perſon. 
Stilling fleet. 
This Deſcartes proves, that brutes have no cogi- 
tation, becauſe they could never be brought to 
ſignify their thoughts by any artificial ſigns. 


Ray on the Creation. 


ſenſation, are neither inherent in matter as ſuch, 
| nor acquirable to matter by any motion and modi- 
fication of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpoſe; reflection previous to action. 

The king perceiving that his deſires were in- 
temperate, and his cogrtations vaſt and irregular, 
began not to brook him well. Bacm's Henry VII. 

3. Meditation; contemplation z mental ſpecu- 
lation. 

On ſome great charge employ'd 
He feem'd, or fixt in cegitation deep, 

; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Co'c1TATIVE. adj. | from cogito, Latin. ] 

1. Having the power of thought and reflection. 

If theſe powers of cogitation and ſenſation are 
neither inherent in matter,- nor acquirable to 
matter, they proceed from ſome cgitative ſub- 
ſtance, which we call ſpirit and ſoul. Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 

The earl had the cloſer and more reſerved 
counteriance, being by nature more cogitaliv-. 

| | Witton. 
Cox T ION. u. Fi [ copnatin, Latin. ] 
1. Kirdred; deſcent from the fame original. 
Two vices I ſhall mention, as being of near cog- 
nation to ingratitude, pride and hard-heartedneis, 
or want of compatiion. d South. 

Let the criticks tell me what certain ſenſe they 
could put upon either of theſe four words, by 
their mere cagnation with each other. 

Matis en the Mind. 

2. Relation ; participation of the ſame nature. 

He induceth us to aſcribe effects unto cauſes of 
no cagnalion. | Brown's Valgar Errours, 

Cooxsz#r. +. ſ. In law.] He to whom a fine 
in lands or tenements is acknowledged. Corel. 

Colo xis. ». /. {In law.] Is he that paſſeth 
or acknowledgeth a fine in larids or tenements to 
ancther. Covel, 

COGNUTTION. ». g. f cognitio, Latin. ] Know- 
ledge; complete convifion. 


| Theſe powers of cogitation, and volition and 


con. 


I will not be myſelf, nor have cognition © 
Ot what I feel: I am all patience. S 
Shakef. Troil. and (vH 

God, as he created all things, ſo is he beyond 
and in them all, not only in power, as undeł his 
ſubjection, or in his preience, as in his cogniten 
but in their very eſſence, as in the ſoul of their 
caſualties. | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Co'Gx1T1VE. adj. [from cognitus, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the power of knowing. | 

Unlets the underſtanding employ and exerciſe 
its cagnitivs Or apprehenfive power about theſa 
terms, there can be no actual apprehenſion of 
them. | South's Sermonie 
 Co'ontzantse. adj. [cognoiſable, French. ] 

1. That falls under judicial notice. | 
2. Liable to be tried, judged, or examined. 
Some are merely of eccleſiaſtical cognizance, 
others of a mixed nature, ſuch as are cognizable 
both in the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular courts. 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 

Cuy/onrzANCE: u. ſ. [comviſance, French.) 

I. Judicial notice; trial; judicial authority. _ 

It is worth the while, however, to conſider 
how we may diſcountenance and prevent thoſa 
evils which the law can take no copnizance of 

: a . L' Eflranges 

Happineſsbr miſery, in converſe with others, 
depends upon things which human laws can taks 
ao cognizance Of. 5s South. 

The moral crime is completed, there are only 
circumſtances wanting to work it up for the cog- 
nigance of the law. 5 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

And at the king's going away the eatl's ſervants 
ſtood, in a-ſeemly manner, in their livery coats, 
with cognixances, ranged on both. fides, and made 
the King a bow. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Theſe were the proper cognizances and cnat- 
arms of the tribes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

COGNO'MINAL. adj. { cognomen, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the ſame name. | 

Nor do thoſe animals more reſemble the crea- 
tures on earth, than they on earth the conſtella- 
tions which paſs under animal names in heaven ; 
nor the dog-fiſh at ſea much more make out the 
dog of the land, than his cognominal or nameſake in 
the heavens. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cooxnomina'T10N. 1. ſ. [ cognomen, Latin. ] 

1. A ſurname; the name of a family. 

2. A name added from any accident or quality 

Pompey deſerved the name Great : Alexander 
of the ſame cognomination, was generaliſſimo of 
Greece. 8 Brown. 

COGNO/SCENCE. a. ſ. [cognoſco, Lat.] Know- 
ledge; the ſtate or act of knowing. Die? 

Coono'sciBLE. adj. \ cognoſco, Lat.] That may 
be known ; being the object of knowledge. 
The ſame that is ſaid for the redundance of 
matters intelligible and cogno/c:b/2 in things natural, 
may be applied to things artificial. : 

Hal- Origin of Mankind. 
ToCOHA'BIT. v. n. [cohabito, Latin. = 
1. To dwell with another in the ſame place. 
The Philiſtines were worſted by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a 
conquering army: they were not able to cohabet 
with that holy thing. South. 

2. To live tozether as huſband and wife. | 
He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet 
had a deſign to cohab:t with her as ſuch, | 

7 Fiddes's Sermon. 
Co ANT. x. /. [from cobavit. | An inhabi- 
tant of the ſame place. 

The oppreſſed Indians proteſt againſt that hea- 
ven where the Spaniards are to be their cohavitants. 
. Decay Piety. 
Con ABIT T ION. . ſ. [from cohabit. ; 
1. The act or ſtate inhabiting the ſame 
place with another. | 
2. The ſtate of living together as married per- 
ſons. f 
Which defect, though it could not evacuate a 
marriage after cohab:tatizn, and actual conſumma- 
tion, yet it was enough to make void a contract. 


Bacan's Henry VII. 
Q 2 Mon- 
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The buzzing bees about their duſky queen. 


. Ceeds, ſo that they reſiſt divulſion and ſeparation ; 


x. 
Why between ſermons and faith there ſhould 


follows another regularly and naturally, 


and is coberent to it, and ſo on to what it aims at. 


C0 H 

Monſiert Brumars, at one hundred and two 
years, died for love of his wife, who was ninety- 
two at her death, after ſeventy years cohabitation. 

| | | Tatler. 

Conr'is. n. ſ. [coheres, Lat.] One of ſeveral 
among whom an inheritance is divided. 

Married perſons, and widows and virgins, are 
all cobcers in the inheritance of Jeſus, if they live 
within the laws of their eſtate. 

Taylors Holy Living. 

Conr'1rrss..n. ſ. [from cobeir.] A woman who 
has an equal ſhare of an inheritance with other 
women. | 

To COHE'RE. v. n. [cobæreo, Latin.) 

1. To ſtick together; to hold faſt one to ano- 
ther, as parts of the ſame maſs. 

Iwo pieces of marble, having their ſurface ex- 
actly plain, polite, and applied to each other in 
ſuch a manner as to intercept the air, do cobere 
firmly together as one. Woodward. 

We find that the force, whereby bodies cohere, 
is very much greater when they come to immedi- 
ate contact, than when. they are at ever ſo ſmall a 
Anite diſtance. Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 

None want a place for all their ceatre found 
Hung to the goddeſs, and cober'd around; 

Not cloſer, orb in orb conglob'd, are ſeen 


Pope's Dunciad. 
2. To be well connected; to follow regularly in 
the order of diſcourſe. . 
3. To ſuit; to fit; to be fitted to. | 
Had time cober'd with place, or place with wiſhing. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
4. To, agree. 
— 5 - ow = K : F ». ſ. [coherentia, Latin.] 


. That ſtate of bodies in which their parts are 
joined together, from what cauſe ſoever it pro- 


nor can be ſeparated by the ſame force by which 


they might be ſimply moved, or being only laid | 


upon one another, might be parted again. Quincy. 
The preſſure of the air will not explain, nor, 


can be a cauſe of. the coherence of the particles of air | 


themſelves. | Locke. 

Matter. is either fluid or ſolid ; words that may 
comprehend the middle degrees between extreme 
fixedneſs and coterency, and the moſt rapid inteſtine 
motion. Bentley. 

2. Connection; dependensy ; the relation of 
parts or things one to another. 

It ſhall be no trouble to find each controverſy's 
reſting place, and the coherence it hath with things, 
either on which it dependeth, or which depend on 
Hooker, Preface, 


be ordinarily that coberence, which cauſes have with 
their uſual effects? | Hooker, 
3. The texture of a diſcourſe, by which one part 


4. Conſiſtency in reaſoning, or relating, ſo that 
one part of the diſcourſe does not deſtroy or con- 
tradict the reſt. . 

Cyberence of diſcourſe, and a direct tendency of 


all the parts of it to the argument in hand, are 


moſt eminently to be found in him. 
Locks Pref. to St. Paul's Fpiſeles. 
Cong“ xTNT. 64. cohlerens, Latin.) 
xr. Sticking together, ſo as to reſiſt ſeparation. 


By coagulating. and diluting, that is, making | 


their parts more or leſs cobe2 ent. | 
A bathnot on Aliens. 
Where all muſt full, or not coherent he; 
And all that riſes, riſe in due degree. 
Pope's Li on Man. 
2. Connected: united. | 
The mind proceeds from the knowledge it 
Rands.poſſeiied of already, to that which lies next 


Lock-. 
3. Suitable to ſomething elſe ; regularly adapted. 
Inſtruct my daughter, | 
That time and place, with this deceit ſo law ful, 
May prove coherent. 


Shukefpeare's Als wilt that ends c. 
5 ö 
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4. Conſiſtent ; not contradictory to itſelf, 

A cobercnt thinker, and a ſtrict reaſoner, is not 
to be made at once by a ſet of rules. 
| Wands Logick. 

Cone's10v. n. /. [from cohere. } 5 

1. The act of ſticking together. ä 

Hand particles, heaped together, touch in a few 
points, and muſt be ſeparable by leſs force than 
breaks a ſolid particle, whoſe parts touch in all 
the ſpace between them, without any pores or in- 
terſtices to weaken their cobe/ion. Newton's Optics. 

Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cobe/ion, 


| which,. being increaſed, turns a fluid into a ſolid. 


| Arbathnot on Aliment. 
2. The ſtate of union or inſeparability. 
What caute of their chien can you find? 
What props ſupport, what chains the fabrick bind? 


3. Connection; dependence. ä 
In their tender years, ideas that have no- natural 


Cons Iv E. adj. [from cobere.] That has the 
power of ſticking to another, and of reſiſting ſe- 
paration. 

Conrs/1vENESS. . ſ. [from cohiſtue.] The qua- 


paration. | | 

Jo Conr's1T. v. a. [cohibeo, Lat.] To reſtrain ; 

to hinder. | | Di. 
T; CO'HOBATE. 2. a. To pour the diſtilled 

liquor upon the remaining matter, and diſtil it 

again. | | 

The juices of an animal body are, as. it were, 


the blood with the freſh aliment. | 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ing any diſtilled liquor again upon what it was 
drawa from, or upon freſh ingredients of the ſame 
kind, to have it the more impregnated with their 
virtues. | | Quincy. 

Cohobation is the pouring the liquor diſtilled from 
any thing back upon the remaining matter, and 
dittilling it again. f 

This oil, dulcifisd by cobobation with an aroma- 
culty. Grew's Muſccum. 

CUHoRT. u. ſ. [cohors, Latin.] 

1. A troop of foldiers in tha Roman. armies, 
containing about five hundred foot. 

The Romans levied as many cohorts, companies, 
and enſigus from hence as from any of their pro- 
vinces. . N Camden. 
2. [In poetical language.] A body of warriours. 

Th' arch-angelic pow'r prepar'd 
For ſwift deſcent ; with him the core bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Mi ltan'; Paradiſe Loſt. 

Here Churchill, not ſo prompt 
Ta vaunt as fight, his hardy coborts join'd : 
Wita Eugene. Philits's Blenheim. 

ConorTa'T10N. z. 7. [ robortatio, Latin. ] Encou- 
ragement by words; incitement. Die. 

COIF. ». /. | coeffe, French, from cofea,. for cucu- 
fa, low Latin. | The head-dreſs ; a lady's cap; the 
ſerjeant's cap. So 
The judges of the four circuits in Wales, al- 


need be of the degree of the co:f, yet are they 
conhderable. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


his ſuit, before he had been a twelveraonth at the 
Temple. _ Addiſon's Spectator. 
Inſtead of home- ſpun cf; were ſeen, 


Co'tr ED, adj. | from coif. ] Wearing a coif. 
Co'tFEURE. . /. C co:fure, French. ] Head-dreſs. 
L. am pleaſed with the coiffure now in faſhion, 
and think it ſhews the good ſenſe of the valuable 
part of the ſex. | Addiſon. 
CoioxkE. x. ſ. [An Iriſh term, as it ſeems. ] 
Fitz Thomas of Deſmond began that extortion 
of coigus and livery, and pay; that is, he and his 
army took horfe-meat and man's meat, and mo- 
nev, at pleaſure. _ Davies on Ireland. 
CDI RRR. n. 7. Prench.) 5 : 
1. A corn. ; 


Þlackm. 


cohe/ivn, come to be united in their heads. Locke. f 


lity of being coheſive ; the quality of reſiſting ſe- 


cobobated, being excreted and admitted again into | 


ConoBa'T1ov. ». /. [from cobobate.] A return- | 


Locke. | 


tized ſpirit, is of uſe to reſtore the digeſtive fa- | 


though they are not of the firſt magnitude, nor | 


No leſs a man than a brother of the c/f began 


Good pinners edg'd with Colbertine. Swift. 
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} > No jutting friere, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

Sce you yond' co;2ne o' th' capitol, yond* corner 
ſtone ? Shakeſpeare, 

2. A wooden wedge uſed by printers. 

> To COIL. v. a. [cuellir, French.] To gather 

into a narrow. compaſs ; as to coil a rope, to wind 

it in a ring. | 


ſelves, muſt neceſſarily plump out the ſides of ths 
-bladder, and ſo keep them turgid, uatil the preſ- 
ſure of the air, that at firſt coiled them, be re-ad. 
mitted to do the ſame thing again. Boy le. 

Col L. 2. /. | kollerin, Germ. | 

1. Tumult: turmoil ; buſtle; ſtir ; hurry ; con- 
fuſion. 

Who was ſo firm, ſo conſtant, that this co:/ 
Would not infect his reaſon. Shak. Hamlet. 

You, miſtreſs, all this cos! is long of you. 


In that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 

When ws have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 

Muſt give us pauſe. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. A rope wound into a ring. | 5 
Cotx. n. . ¶ coigne, French.] A corner; any 

thing ſtanding out angularly; a ſquare brick cut 

diagonally ; called often quoin, or quine. 
COIN. 3. /. [by ſome imagined to come from 


be coined. ] 
1. Money ſtamped with a legal impreſſion. 
He gave Dametas a good ſum of gold in ready 
coin, Which Menalcas had bequeathed. Stidrcy, 
You have made 
Your holy hat be ſtamped on the king's co. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
I cannot tell how the poets will ſucceed in the 
explication of coins, to which they are generally 
very great ſtraugers. Addiſou. 
She now contracts her vaſt deſign, 
And all her triumphs ſhrink into a coin. 
2. Payment of any kind. | 
The loſs of preſent advantage to fleſh and blood, 
is repaid in a nobler coin. Hammonds Fundamental:s 
| To COIN, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mint or ſtamp metals for money. 
They cannot touch. me for coining: 1 am the 
king. Shakeſpeare. 
They never put in practice a thing ſo neceſſary 
as coined money is. Peacham of Antiquities. 
Tenants cannot coin rent juſt at quarter day, but 
muſt gather it by degrees. Locke. 
Can we be ſure that this medal was really coed 
by an artificer, or. is but a product of the ſoil from 
whence it was taken ? 0 HBentliy. 
2. To make or invent. 
| | My. lungs. 
Coin words *till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſles, 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us. 
| Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
3- To make or forge any thing, in an ill ſenſe. 
Never coin a formal lye on't, = 
To make the knight o'ercome the giant. Iadibras. 
Thoſe motives induced Virgil to coir his fable. 
: Dryden. 
Some tale, ſome new pretence, he daily coin d, 
To ſoothe his ſiſter, and delude her mind. 


P oe. 


A term is coin d to make the conveyance eaſy. 

; | Altterburys 
Co'tnacs. n. ſ. [from coin. A 
1. The art or practice of coining money. 
The care of the coinage was committed to the 

inferior magiſtrates ; and I don't find that they had 

a publick trial as we ſolemnly praiſe in this 

country. 


metal. | | 
This is conceived to be a coinage of ſome Jews, 
| in deriſion of Chriſtians, who firſt began _ po 8 
trait. | o. 
Moor was forced to leave off coining, by the 
great crowds of people continually offering gs = 
turn his coinage upon him. | wif . 
3. The charges of coining money” 


4 Neu 


The lurking particles of air ſo expanding them 


S hakeſpeare, 


cuneus, a wedge, becauſe metal is cut in wedges to 


Dryden's Vir bY he 


Arbuthnote 
2. Coin; money; ſtamped and legitimatsd 5 


* n ” oy 
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g. New production; invention. | 

Unneceſlary coinage, as well as unneceſſary re- 
vival of words, runs into affectation; a fault to be 
avoided on either hand. Dr zd.#'s Juv. Ded. 

5. Forgery ; invention. 

This is the very coinage of your brain; 
This bodileſs creation ecſtacy 
Is very cunning in. 
To COINCTDE. v. », ¶coincido, Latin.) 

1. To fall upon the ſame point; to meet in the 
ſame point. 

If the equator and ecliptick had coincided, it 
would have rendered the annual revolution of the 
earth uſeleſs. Cheyne. 

2. To concur; to be conſiſtent with. 

Therules of right judgment, and of good ratio- 

_ Gination, often coincide with each other. 
| | Muttis Logick. 

CorxctnENCE. v. /. [from coincide.] 

r. The ſtate of ſeveral bodics, or lines, falling 
upon the ſame point. 

An univerſal equilibrium, arifing from the coin- 
cidence of infinite centres, can never be naturally 
acquired. 5 Bentley. 
2. Concurrence ; conſiſtency ; tendency of many 
t!fings to the ſame end; occurrence of many things 
at'the ſame time. 

The very concurrence and comcidence of ſo many 

_ evidences that contribute to the proof, carries a 
great weight. | Hale. 

3. It is followed by with. 

The comcidence of the planes of this rotation with 

one another, and with the plane of the ecliptick, 
is very near the truth. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Corxc1DeNT, adj. from coincide. ] | 

1. Falling upon the ſame point. | : 

Theſe circles I viewed through a priſm ; and as 
I went from them, they came nearer and nearer 
together, and at length became coincident. 

Newton's Opticks. 

2. Concurrent ; conſiſtent ; equivalent: follow- 
ed by with. | 

Chriſtianity teaches nothing but what is per- 
fectly ſuitable to and comcident with the ruling 
principles of a virtuous and well inclined man. : 

South. 
| Theſe words of our apoſtle are exactly coincident 


_*vith that controverted paſſage in his diſcourſe to 


the Athenians. Bentley 


CornDica'TION. 7. . [from con and indico, Lat.] 


Many ſymptons betokening the ſame cauſe. 
Colix ER. 1. /. [from coin. | | 
1. A maker of money; a minter, a ſtamper of 
coin. 
My father was I know not where 
When I was ſtampt : ſome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit. 


the thoughts of the ſculptor. ou the coiner. 
Addiſon on Medals. 


There are only two patents referred to, both | 


leſs advantageous to the coiner than this of Wood. 
: | Swift. 

2. A counterfeit of the king's ſtamp ; a maker 
of baſe money. | | | 

3- An inveator. 

Dionyſius, a Greek. coiner of etymologies, is com- 
mended by Athenzus. Camden's Remains. 

To Cojo'tn. v. n; [conjungo, Lat. To join with 
another in the ſame office. | 

Thou may'ft cojain with ſomething, and thou doſt, 
And that beyond commiſſion. Shak. 7. welfth Night. 


Co'isTRIL. . . A coward; a runaway :. cor- | © 


Tupted from sere; a mean or degenerate hawk. 
He's a coward and a —_— that will not drink 
to my niece.  Shekeſpeare*s Twelfth Night. 
Coir. ». f. [kote, a die, Dutch. ] A thing thrown 
xt a certain mark. See QuotrT. 
\ The time they wear out at kits, kayles, or the 
like idle exerciſes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Co'tT1ON. x. ſ. Ccoitio, Latin.] wn 
I. Copulation ; the act of generation. 


IT cannct but admire that: philoſophers ſhould |. 


imagine frogs to fall from the clouds, conſidering 


tow openly they act their cat;,ny produce ſpawn, | 
Ray on Creation. | 


tpotes, and frogs, 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Shake ſp. Cymbeline. | 
It is eaſy to find deſigns that never entered into | 


coL 
| He is not made productive of his kind, but by 


coition with a female. Grew's C. 
2. The act by which two bodies come together. 
By Gilbertus this motion is termed ceizt;n, not 

made by any faculty attractive of one, but a ſyn- 

drome and concourfe of each. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cox E. n. /, [Perhaps from coguo, 3 

Fewel made by burning pit-coal under earth, an 

quenching the cinders; as charcoal is made with 

wood. It is frequently uſed in drying malt. 
Co'/LANDER. n. ſ. [colo, to ſtrain, Lat.] A ſieve 
either of hair, twigs or metal, through which a 


tains the thicker parts; a ſtrainer. 
Take a thick woven oſier colander, 
Through which the preſſed wines are ſtrained clear. 


All the viſcera of the body are but as ſo many 
colanders to ſeparate ſeveral juices from the blood. 
| Ray on the Creation. 
The brains from noſe and mouth, and either ear, 
Came iſſuing forth, as through a c:/ander 
The curdled milk. ; Dryden. 
CoLa/Tion. . [from colo, Lat.] The art of 
filtering or ſtraining. 
Co'LATURE. ». . [from colo, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſtraining; filtration. 
2. The matter ſtrained. : 
Co/LBERTINE. 2. . A Kind of lace worn by 
women. 
Go, hang out an old friſoneer gorget, with a 
yard of yellow Colbertinc again. | 
Congreve's Way of the World. 
, Diff rence roſe between 
Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Colbertine. Young. 
Co/LcoTHAR, a. ſ. A term in chymiſtry. 
cot har is the dry ſubſtance which remains after 
diſtillation, but commonly the caput mortuum of 
vitriol. : Quincy. 
Colcot har, or vitriol burnt, though unto a redneſs, 
containing the fixed ſalt, will make good ink. 
- Brown. 
COLD. adj. cold, Saxon; #alt, German.] 


warmth ; being without heat. 

The diet in the ſtate of manhood ought to be 
ſolid ; and their chief drink water co/d, becauſe in 
ſuch a ſtate it has its own natural ſpirit. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The aggregated foil 

Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 

As with a trident, ſmote. Milton. 

2. Cauſing ſenſe of cold. 

| | Bids us ſeek. - 

Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth, to 

cheriſh 

Our limbs Benumm'd, ere this diurnal ſtar 

Leave cold tie night, how we his gather'd beams 

Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Milton. 

3. Chill; ſhivering ; having ſenſe of cold. 

O noble Engliſh, that could entertain, 

With half their force, the full power of France ; 

And let another half ſtand laughing by,. 

All out of work, and cold for action. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

4. Having cold qualities; not volatile; not 
acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker. perception of the 
heat of the ſun than the hot herbs; as a c hand 
will ſooner. find a little warmth than an hot. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
5. Indifferent; frigid ; wanting paſſion ; want- 
ing zeal;- without concern; unactive ; uncon- 
cerned ; wanting ardour: 

There ſprung up one kind of men, with whoſe 
zeal and forwardneſs the reſt being compared, 
were thought to be marvellous cold and dull. 

| Hookers Preface. 
Infinite ſhall be made cold in religion, by 


| your example, that never were kurt by reading 


books. | Ajcham. 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redreſs —Sir, theſe c/d ways, 

That ſeem like prudent helps, e very poiſonous. 


t 


1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; wanting 


; 


mixture to be ſeparated is poured, and which re- 


May. | 


by 


b 


Sha tear ; | | 


COL 


New dated letters theſe, 
Their cold intent, tenour and ſubſtance thus ; 
Here doth he with his perſon, and his power, 
The which he could not levy. Shateſp. Hen. IV. 
We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have 
threatened our priſoners with the ſword. 
| 5 bakeſprare's Cymbelines 
To ſee a world in flames, and an hoſt of angels 
in the clouds, one muſt be much of a ſoick to be 
a cold and unconcerned ſpectator. 
. Burnzt's Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 
No drum or trumpet needs 
T' inſpire the coward, or to warm the cold, 
His voice, his ſole appearance, makes them bold.. 
Dryden. 
O, thou haſt touch'd me with thy ſacred themes, 
And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. MKowe. 
A man mult be of a very cold or degenerate 
temper, whoſe heart doth not burn within him in 
the midſt of praiſe and adoration. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
6. Unaffecting; unable to move the paſſions. 
What a deal of cold bnſineſs duth a man miſpend 
the better part of life in? In ſcattering” complis 
ments, tendering viſits, following feaſts and plays. 
Ben Jon ſam 
The rabble are pleaſed at the firſt entry of a 
diſguiſe ; but the jeſt grows cold even with thera 
too, when it comes on in a ſecond ſcene. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
7. Reſerved; coy ; not affectionate; not cor- 


dial; not friendly. 


Let his knights have colder looks 
Among you. Shakeſpeare's King Lear: 
The commiſſioners grew more reſerved and 
colder towards each other. Clirendons 
8. Chaſte ; not heated by vitious appetite. 
You may 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
And yet ſeem cold, the time you may ſo hoods 
wink : 
We've willing dames enough. Shakeſp. Mac3+th, . 
9. Not welcome ; not received with Kindneſs 
or warmth of affection. 
My maſter's ſuit will be but cold, 
Since ſhe reſpects my miſtreſs' love. 
Shakeſpeare's Two Gentlemen 
10. Not haſty ; not violent. 
11. Not affecting the ſcent ſtrongly. 
She made it good : 
At the hedge corner, in the cold:/f fault. Shake/p. 
12. Not having the ſcent ſtrongly affected. 
Smell this buſineſs with a ſenſe as cad 
As in a dead man's noſe. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Cop. . /. [from the adjective.] 
1. The cauſe of the ſenſation of cold; the pr 
vation of heat ; the frigorifick power. 
Fair lined flippers for the cold. Shakeſpeare. 
Heat and cold are nature's two hands, whereb 
ſhe chiefly worketh : and heat we have in read 
neſs, in reſpe& of the fire; but for co/d we muſt . 
ſtay till it cometh, or ſeek it in deep caves, or 
high mountains; and when all is done, we cannot 


of Verona. - 


obtain it in any great degree. Bacon s Natural Hiſt. 


The fnn 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with c and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from the ſouth to bring 
Solſtitial ſummer's hear. ; Altlion,. 
2. The ſenſation of cold; coldneſs; chilneſs. 
When fhe ſaw her lord prepar'd to part, 
A deadly c ran thiv'ring to her heart. Dryd. Fab. 
3. A diſeaſe cauſed by cold; the obſtruction of 
perſpiration. | 
What difeaſe haſt thou? 
A whorefon cold, fir ; a cough. 
Sha teſpcaie s Henry TV; 
Let no ungentle 9 deſtroy 
All taſte we have of heav'nly joy. Roſcommon. 
Thoſe rains, ſo covering the earth, might provi- 
dentially contribute to the diſruption of it, by 
ſtopping all the pores and aif evaporation, which- 
would make the yapours within fruggle violently, 
as we get a fever by a c.. Burnet. 
Cv/LDLY. adv; | from cold. 


1. Without 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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own 
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1. Without heat. . 

2. Without concern; indifferently ; negl:- 
geutly; without warmth of temper or expteſſion. 

What England ſays, ſay briefly, gentle lord; 

We cal pauſe for thee. Shale. King Job. 

Swift ſeem'd to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had ſent ; 

So never offer'd once to ſtir, 

But coldly ſaid, your ſervant, ſir, Sa.. 

ColUDNESsS. u. f. [from ci. 

t. Want of heat; power of cauſing the ſenſa- 
tion of cold. | | 

He relates the exceſſive coldn:ſs of the water 
they met with in ſummer in that icy region, 
where they were forced to winter. 

| Boyles Experinients. 
Such was the diſcord, which firſt did diſperſe 

Form, order, beauty through the univerſe ; 

While drineſs moiſture, colduæſs heat reſiſts, 

All that we have, and what we are, ſubſifts. 

Denham, 

2. Unconcern ; frigidity of temper; want of 
zcal ; negligence; diſregard. _ 

Diviſions of religion are not only the fartheſt 
ſpread, becaufe in religion all men preſume them- 
ſelves intereſted : but they are alſo, for the moſt 
part, hotlier perſecuted : for as much as coldneſs, 
which, in other contentions, may be thought to 
proceed from moderation, is not in theſe ſo fa- 
vourably conſtrued. Hotter s Dedication. 

If upon reading admired paſſages in authors, he 
finds a coldnrſs and indifference in his thoughts, he 
ought to conclude, that he himſelf wants the fa- 
cuity of diſcovering them. Addiſon. 

It betrayed itſelf in a ſort of indifference and 
careleſſneſs in all her actions, and co/dne/s to her 
beſt friends. | A buthbnot. 
: 3- Coyneſs; want of kindneſs ; want of paſ- 
ion. 

Unhappy youth ! how will thy york raiſe 

Tempeſts and ſtorms in his afflicted boſom, 

Addiſon's Cato, 
Let ev'ry tongue its various cenſures chuſe, 


Abſolve with co/dn:ſs, or with ſpite accuſe. P, iar. 


4. Chaſtity; exemption from vehement deſire. 
The filver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. 
Pope's Windſor Foreſt. 
COLE. ». /. capl, Saxon.] A general name 
for all ſorts of cabbage. 
. Co'LESEED. x. /. | from cole and ſeed. ] Cabbage 
eed. 
Where land is rank it is not good to ſow wheat 
after a fallow ; but co/:/e:d or barley, and then 
wheat. Mortimer. 


Co'r.EwoRT. n. ſ. ¶caplrynx, Sax.] A ſpecies | 


of cabbage. 
The decoRion of colewworts is alſo commended to 
bathe them. Wiſ-man of an Fryſipelas. 
She tœok the coll auorte, which her huſband got 
From his own ground (a ſmall well-water'd 
ſpot); | 
She ſtrip'd the ſtalks of all their leaves; the beſt 
She cull'd, and then with handy care ſhe dreſs'd. 
| Dryden. 
How turnips hide their ſwelling heads below, 
And how the cloſing ccle wort upwards grow. 
| Gay. 
Co/trcx. n. ſ. Tcolicus, Latin. | 
It ftriftly is a diforder of the colon; but loofely, 
any diſorder of the ſtomach or bowels that is at- 
tended with pain. There are four ſorts: 1. A 
b:livus colick, which proceeds from an abundance 
of acrimony or choler irritating the howels, ſo as 
ro occaſion continual gripes, and generally with a 
loofenefſs ; and this is beſt managed with lenitives 
and emollients. 2. A Alatulent ci k, which is 
pain in the bowels from flatus's and wind, which 
diſtend them into unequal and unnatural capaci- 
tige; and this is managed with carminatives and 
moderate openers. 2. An hyſterical cz, which 
ariſes from diſorders of the womb, and is commu- 
nicated by confent of parts to the bowels ; and is 
to be træit d with the ordinary hyſtericks. 4. A 
nervous cet, vhich is from convulfive ſpaſms and 
coutortions of the guts themſelyes, from ſome diſ- 


or ders of the ſpirits, or nervous fluid, in their com- 
ponent fibres ; whereby their capacities are in 
many places ſtreigthtened, and ſometimes ſo as to 
occaſion obſtinate” obſtructions: this is beſt reme- 


emollient diluters. There is alſo a ſpecies of this 
diſtemper which is commonly called the ſtone 
colick, by conſent of parts, from the irritation of 
the ſtone or gravel in the bladder or kidneys ; and 
this is moſt commonly to be treated by nephriticks 
and olly diuretics, and is greatly affifted with the 
carminative turpentine clyſters. Quincy. 
Col:c&s of iufants proceed from acidity, and the 
ment ferments. Arbuthnot. 
Co/L1ck. adi. AﬀeRing the bowels. 
Inteſtine ſtone, and nicer; cotick pangs. Milton. 
To CoLLa'PSE. v. u. [ccllabor, collapſus, Latin. | 
To fall together ; to cloſe ſo as that one fide 
touches the other. b 
In conſumptions and atrophy the liquids are 


therefore the attrition is increaſed, and conſe- 
quently the heat. Arbathint on Diet. 

CoLr.A/rs10v. #. f. from collapſe] 

1. The act of cloting or collapſing. 

2. The ſtate of veſſels cloſed. 

CO'LLAR. z. ſ. [collire, Latin.] 

I. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

That's nothing, ſays the dog, but the fretting of 
my co/lar : nay, ſays the wolf, if there be a collar 
in the caſe, I know better things than to ſell my 
liberty. L'Eflrange. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were 
bound, i 
And callars of the ſame their neck ſurround. 
| | Drydeu's Fables. 

2. The part of the harneſs that is faſtened about 
the horſe's neck. 

Her waggon-ſpokes'made of long ſpinners legs, 
The traces of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web, | 
The collars of the moonſhine's wat'ry beams. 

Saft. ſpeare. 

3. The part of the dreſs that ſurrounds the 
neck. 

4. To flip the Co l L AR. To get free; to eſcape; 
to diſentangle himſelf from any engagement or dif- 
ficulty. 

When, as the ape him heard ſo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 
He would have /lipt the collar handſomely. 
| Hubberd's Tale. 

5. A Cor LAR of Brown, is the quantity bound 
up in one parcel. EF | 

Co'/LtAr-yoNE. u. ſ. from collar and bone.) 
The clavicle ; the bones on each ſide of the neck. 

A page riding behind the coach, fell down, 
bruifed his face, and broke his right co//zrbone. 


T. Co'LLAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. Toſcize by the collar ; to take by the throat. 

2. To COLLAR bcef, or other meat; to roll it 
up, and bind it hard and cloſe with a ſtring or 
collar. 5 | 

To COLLA'TE. v. a. | confero, collatum, Latin. |} 

1. To compare one thing of the ſame Kind with 
another. | | 

Knowledge will he ever a wandering and indi- 
geſted thing, if it be but a commixture of a few 
notions that are at hand and occur, and not ex- 
cited from a ſufficient number of inſtances, and 
thoſe well c//zted. Bacm's Natural Hiſtory. 

They could not relinguith their Judaiſm, and 
embrace Chriitianity, without coniidering, weigh- 


ing, and c-{4ith, both religions. South. 
2. To collite books; to examine if nothing be 
wanting. | 


3. To beſtow ; to confer.. | 

The ſignificznce of the ſacrament diſpoſes the 

ſpirit of the receiver to admit the grace of the ſpi- 

rit of God, there conſigned, exhibited, and collated, 
Taylor's Communicant. 

4. With z2. To place in an eccleſiaſtical bene- 

fice. 

He thruſt out the invader, and cclute Amſdorf 


died by brifk catharticks, joined with opiates and | 


air iti the aliment expanding itſelf, while the ali. 


exhauſted, and the ſides of the canals callapſe; 


4 


„ 1 
I emu 5 Surgery. 


by the contribution of many. 


. 


to the benefice: Luther performed the conſecra- 
tion. 8 PS 32:7” Ft 

If a patron ſhall neglect to preſent unto a bene- 
fice, void above ſix months, the biſhop may c 
thereunto. 5 Lybiffe. 

CoLEA'TERAL. adj. [con and latas, Latin.) 

1. Side to ſide. | 

In his bright radiance and c-//ateral light 

Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere. Shateſp. 

Thus ſaying, from his radiant teat he roſe, 

Of high call ileral glory. 

2. Running parallel, 

3. Diffuſed on either ſide. 

But man by number is to manifeſt 

His ſingle imperfection; and beget 

Like of his like, his image multiply d; 

In unity defective, which requires | 

Collateral love, and deareſt amity. 

Milton's Paradif: Loft, 

4. In genealogy, thoſe that ſtand in equal rela- 
tion to ſome common anceſtor. | 

The eftate and inheritance of a perſon dying in- 
teſtate, is, by right of devolution, according to tle 
civil law, given to ſuch as are allied to him c [2 
tere, commonly ſtiled co/laterals, if there be no at. 


| cendants or deſcendants furviving at the time of hi 
death. Aylife's Tarei get. 


5. Not direct; not immediate. | 
They ſhall hear and judge 'twixt you and me; 

Tf by direct or by colluterul hand | : 

They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give 

To you in ſatisfaction. Shak-[p:are, 

6. Concurrent. 

All the force of the motive lies within itſelf : it 
receives no elateral ftrength from external con- 
fiderations. | Aller bis. 

CoLL&TERALLY. adv. [ from colluteral. 

1. Side by fide. 


Theſe pullies may be multiptied according ta 


ſundry different ſituations, not only when they are 
ſubordinate, but alſo when they are placed cte- 
rally. | Wilkins, 
2. Indirealy, 
By aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon of on 
faith, T have creited two enemies : the papiſts 
more directly, becauſe they have kept tlie ſcrip- 
ture from us; and the fanaticks more c-//ut-ru/ly, 
becauſe they have aſſumed what amounts to an in- 


| fallibility in the private ſpirit, „  Drydets 


3. In coljateral relation. 

Col LAT ION. n. ſ. [collatio, Lat.] 

I. The act of conferring or beſtow ing; gift. 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firſt 
coietian of theſe benefits, but alſo for their preſer- 
vation. Ray 6 the Creation. 

2. Compariſon of one copy, or one thing of the 
ſame Kind, with another. 

In the diſquiſition of truth, a ready fancy is of 
great uſe; provided that colt doth its oflice. = 

Grew's Cofmol. 


I return you your Milton, which, upon 7 i- 


an, I find to be reviſed and augmented in ſeveral 
places, | Pope, 

3. In law. 

Collaticn is the beſtowing of a Henefice, by the 
biſhop that hath it in his own gift or patronage 3 
and differs from inſtitution in this, that iuſtitution 
into a benefice is performed by the bithep at the 
preſentation of another who is patron, or bath the 
patron's right for the time. $5 Cove. 

Biſhops ſhould be placed by cation of the king 
under his letters patent, without any precedent 
election, or confirmation enſuing. Hayward. 

4. Arepaſt; 3 treat leſs than a feaſt. | 

CoLtariTioUs. adj. [collatities, Lat.] Done 

3 icts 

CoLtsirox.n. /. | from collate] : 

1. One that compares copies, or manuſcripts. 

To read the titles they give an editor, or co//ator 
of a manuſcript, you would take him for the glory 
of letters. | Addiſon. 


2. One who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical bene- 


fice. | | 
A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary co/- 


later, till a month is expired from the day of j c- 
ſentation. | 8 1 if 


5 Us 
To 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


0. 
Cor rb. v. 4. [collaude, Lat.] To join in 
ho | iet. 
COLLEAGUE. 3. ſ. ¶collega, Lat.] A partner 
in office or employment. Auciently accented on 


the laſt ſyllable. 
Eaſy might it be ſeen that I intend 


Mercy colleague with juſtice, ſending thee. Milian. 
The regents, upon demiſe of the crown, would 


Swift. 


the peace without * 
rom the noun.] To 


kee 
| TD GotLWabons, v. a. [ 
unite with. _ 
Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 
Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. 
: Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To COLLE'CT. v. a. | collign, collecmum, Lat.] 


1. To gather together; to bring into one place. | 


'Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by 
preſerving what our labour and induſtry daily col- 


leet. Watts. 
2. To draw many units, or numbers, into one 
fur. 


Let a man called into one ſum as great a number 


as he pleaſes, this multitude, how great foever, : 


leſſens not one jot the power of adding to it. Locke. 
3- To gain by obſervation. | 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 

Made me co/lee? theſe dangers in the duke. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V1.1: 


4. To infer as a conſequence ; to gather from 
premiſes. 


How great the force of erroneous perſuaſion is, 


we may celle from our Saviour's premonition to 
his diſciples. Decay of Pity, 
Ihey conclude they can have no idea of infinite 

ſpace, becauſe they can have no idea of infinite 
matter; which conſequence, I conceive, is very 
ill collected. | ocke. 
5. To CoLLEcCT himſelf. To recover from ſur- 


priſe ; to gain command over his thoughts ;- to 
the ſame. 


allemble his ſentiments. | 
| Pe collected; 
No more amazement. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Affrighted much, 
I did in time coe myſelf, and thought 
This was ſo, and no flumber. Shakef. Min. Talr. 


Proſperity unexpected often maketh men care- 


teſs and remiſs; whereas they who receive a 
wound, become more vigilant and collected. Hayw. 
As when of old ſome orator.renown'd 
In Athens or free Rome, where cloquence 
Flouriſnh'd, ſince mute, to ſome great cauſe 
addreſs'd, 
Stood in himſelf co/lefed, while each part, 
Motion, each act won audience, ere the tongue 
Sometimes in height began, as no delay 
Of preface breaking through his zeal of right. 
t __  Miltan. 
Co'LLECT. n. ſ. | collecta, low Lat.] A ſhort 
comprehenſive prayer, uſed at the ſacrament ; any 
thort prayer. 
Then let your deyotion be humbly to ſay over 
Proper collects. 
CobL HFC TN E Os. adj. | collectancus, Lat.] Ga- 
thered up together; collected; notes compiled 
trom various books. ' 
CoLLE/cTEDLY. adv. 
in one view at once. | 
The whole evolution of ages from everlaſting to 
everlaſting is ſo collectedly and preſentifickly re- 
preſented to God. | | N More. 
CoLtr'cTIBLE, adj. { from collact.] That which 
may be gathered from the premiſes by juſt conſe- 
quence. | 
Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not 
coll ibis from the following words. V 11g. Errouri. 
Col LRC fox. n. ſ. from collect. 
1. The act of gathering together. 
2. An aſſemblage; the things gathered. 
No perjured knight deſires to quit thy arms, 
Faireſt collection of thy ſex's charms. Prior. 
The gallery is hung with a c:/le&icn of pictures. 


: Addiſon. 
3. The act of deducing conſequences ; ratio- 
cmation; diſcourſe. 


This. ſenſe is now ſcarce. 


an ul * F 


Taytior”s Guide tn Devotion. 


from callected.] Gathered 


that when Chriſt had overcome the ſharpneſs of 
death, he then opened the kingdom of Heaven to] 
all believers; a thing in ſuch ſort affirmed with 
circumſtances, were taken as infinuating an oppo- 
fite denial before that circumſtance be accom-f 
plifhed. 


| 


”— 


only by critical and collective reaſon, but contrary 


are then in the territory where free and arbitrary 
determinations, the territory where human laws 
take place. 


thered up. } 


the civil adminiſtration being in the hands of one 


-lativety ; taken together; in a ſtate of combination 


ral evidence. 
the ſurface of the earth, and ſent forth cel/efrvely 
into ſtanding ſprings and rivers. #o9dw. Nat. Hiſt, 
together. 

into one book. 


them into a body. 


antiquated, will be only conſidered as 2 tedious 
relater of facts, and perhaps confulted to fornith 
materials for ſome 


duties, or tributes. 


laviſhed, and feaſted away by collectors, and other 
officers. 


of, and the collectors are appointed dy the commiſ- 
ſioners. -W2 e | 


MA. 


COL 


Tf once we defcend unto probable ce, we 


Hooker. 
Thou ſhalt not peep thro” lettices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro' labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to diſcern, 
4. A corollary 3 a conſectary deduced from 
premiſes; deduction; conſequence. 8 
It ſhould be a weak collection, if whereas we ſay, 


ö Hooker. 
This label 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no c-/lefion of it. Shot ſpeare”; Cymbelins. 
When ſhe, from fundry arts, one ſkill doth 
53 
Gath' ring from divers fights, one act of war; 
From many caſes like, one rule of law: 
Theſe her collectiaus, not the ſenſes are. Davies. 
CorrftcTi Tious. adj. | colleffitivs, Lat. Ga- 


CoLLE'cTIVE. adj. [from coli, collactif, 
Fr ench. ] 8 | 
1. Gathered into one mals ; aggregated ; accu- | 
malative. 

| A body collactive, it containeth a huge multitude. 
Hooker. 


The three forms of goverament differ only by 


or two, called kings, in a ſenate called the nobles, or 
in the people collective or repreſentative, who may 
be catled the commons. Swift. 
The difference between a compound and A col- 
«Five idea is, that a compound idea unites things 
of a different kind; but a collective idea, things of 
; Matis Logick. 
3. Employed in deducing conſequences ; argu- 
mentative. i 
Antiquity left many falſities, controulable not 


obſervations. Brogun. 
3. In graramar.] A collective noun is a word 
which expreſſes a multitude, though itſelf be 
ſingular ;* as a company; an army. 
CoLLEſCTIVELY. adv. | from collefive.] Ina 
general maſs ; in a body; not ſingly; not num- 
bered by individuals; in the aggregate; accumu- 


or union- 

Although we cannot be free from all ſin co/lec- 
tively, in ſuch ſort that no, part thereof ſhall be 
found in us, vet diſtributively all great actual of- 
fences, as they offer themſelves one by one, both 
may and ought to be by all means avoided. Hooker. 

Singly and apart many of them are ſubject to 
exception, yet collectively they make up a en _ 

4. 
The other part of the water was condenſed at 


Col. LX TOR, n. ſ. ¶ coliector, Lat. 
I. A gatherer ; he that collects ſcattered things 


2. A compiler, one that gathers ſcattered pieces 


The grandfather might be the firſt” collecrar of 
Hates Com. Law of England. 


Volumes, without the co/l:&or's own reflections. 
Addiſon. 


The beſt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his ſtile grows 


3. A tax-gatherer ; a man employed in levying 
A great part of this treaſure is now embezzled, 


Temple. 
The commiſſions of the revenue are diſpoſed 


Donne. by 


act of aiming at a mark ; aim. 15 


quab& and confuraptive. 


Exiſt.” 


COL 


Colry'caTary. n. /. Ffrom cor and leg uu. a 
legacy, Latin. ] In the civil law, a perſon to who n 
is left a legacy in common with one or more o hr 


— 


perſons. 5 : . Chanibers, 
COLLEGE. »n. ſ. fcollegium, Latin.] | 
r. A community; a number of perſons living 


ſome common rules. 
On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud ; 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. h, dew. 
2. A ſociety of men ſet apart for learning, or- 
religion. | | 
le is return'd with his opinions, 
Gather'd from all the famous co/? ges 
Almoſt in Chriftendom. Shakeſ, Hen. VI. 
I would the co/kge' of the cardinals | 
Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
This order or ſociety is ſometimes called Solo- 
mon's houſe, and ſometimes the callige of the fix 
days work. Bacon. - 
3- The houſe in which the collegians reſide. * 
Huldah the propheteſs dwelt in Jeruſalem in the 
college. King:. 
4. A college in foreign univerſities is a lecture 
read in publick. ' 
CoLLE'G1AL. adj. | from college. ] Relating to a 
college; poſſeſſed by a college. 
Cola Ax. a. f. [from collage.] An inhabit- 
ant of a college; a member of a college. 
CoLLE'G1aTE. adj. | collegiatus, low Latin.) 
1. Containing a college; inſtituted” after the 
manner of a college. 8 
I with that yourſelves did well conſider how op- 
poſite certain of your poſitions are unto the ſtate 
of collegiate focieties, whereon the two univerſities 
conſiſt. 
2. A collegiate church, was fuch as was built at 


Hooker, Pref. © 


— 


a convenient diſtance from the cathedral church, 


wherein a number of Preſbyters were ſettled, and 


lived together in one congregation. 


CoLre'c1aTE. n. . [from college.] A member 


of a college; a man bred in a college; an uni- 


in poetry, Who 
have got a receipt to pleaſe ; and no co/lcgiate like 
them, for purging the paſſions. 


verſity man. | 
There are a kind of empiricks 


Ry mer. 
Co'LLET. u. ſ. Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck. ] 
1. Anciently ſomething that went about the 


neck : ſometimes the neck. | 
2. That part of a ring in. which the ſtone is ſet. 


3. A term uſed by turners. 
To ColL “DE. v. a. [collido, Lat.] To ſtrike 
againſt each other; to beat, to daſh, to knock to- 


gether. 


Scintillations are not the accenſion of air upon 


Ayliffes Parer gon. 


colliſion, but inflamable efftuencies from the bo- 


dies collided. : Fron. 
CoLLIE R. n. ſ. {from ccal.] 
1. A digger of coals; one that works in the 
coal-pits. . : 2 
2. A coal-merchant ; a dealer in coals, N 
I knew a nobleman a great graſier, a great cin 
berman, & great collier, and a great landman. Bacon. 
2. A ſhip that carries coals. 
Co'r.L1ERY. 2. ſ. from collier. 
1. The place where coals are dug. 
2. The coal trade. . 


Co'LLIirLowER. . /. [ flos brafice ; from, capt, | 


Sax. cabbage, and flower ; properly cauliflower] . 
A ſpecies of cabbage. 3 
CorLie AT lo. 2. . {colligatio, Lat.] A bind 
ing together. - 0 | 
Thefe the ' midwife contriveth into a knot, 
whence that tortuoſity or nodoſity, in the navel, - 


occaſioned by the colligation of veſſels. 


Brown's Vulgar Es rours, 
Corrima'rion. nf. [from coliime,' Lat.] The 
Die. f 
Cor LIN SAT ION. n, ſ. | collineo, Lat.] The act 


of aiming. 


Co'LL1QUARLE. adj. | from collizuaze.} . Eaſily 


diſſolved ; liable to be melted. 


The tender confiftence renders it the more toll. | 
Harvey en Cont mprices 
a Coilis 


COL 


Cortrqgrauext. . [. [from e.) The | 


ſubſtance to which any thing is reduced by being 
inelted. 

Co'rLIQUraNnT. ach. [from colliquate.] That 
which has the power of melting or diſſolving. 

To -COLLIQUATE. v. a. | colliguer, Latin.) 
To melt; to ditlolve ; to turn from tolid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glaſs, that made a great 
few, after what was colliguutei Ras been removed 
rom the fire. Boy le. 

The fat of the Kidneys is apt to be colliguated 
through a great heat from within, and an ardent | 
colliqu: tive fever. Harvey on Conſumptions, 

To» Co'LLIQUATE. v. 2. To melt, to be diſ- 
ſulved. 

Ice will diſſolve in fire, and colliquate in water 
or warm oils. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

OE 1QvUa/TION. n. /. | colliquatio, Latin. ] 

The act of melting. 

Glaſs may be made by the bare c-//iquation of the 
ſalt and earth remaining in the aſhes of a burnt 
plant. Boyle. 

From them proceed rarefaction, co/!iguativn, 
concoction, maturation, and molt effects of nature. 

Bacan's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Such a temperament or diſpoſition of the ani- 
mal fluids as proceeds from a lax compages, and 
wherein they flow off through the tecretory glands, 
fatter than they ought. Quincy. 

Any kind of univerſal diminution and colligua- 
tion of the body. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

CoLLYQuarTive. adj. [from colliguate.] Melt- 
ing; diffolvent. 

A colliquatiui fever is ſuch as is attended with a 
diarrhœa, or {weats, from too lax a contexture of 
the fluids. Quincy. 

It is a conſequent of a burning coigανάjẽ Y fever, 
whereby the humours, fat, and fleſh of the body 
are melted. Horvey. 

CoiLliqueracTION. . J. [colliquef..cio, Lat. 
The act of melting together; reduction to one 
maſs by fluxion in the fire. 

After the incorporation of metals by ſimple col - 
tiquefaftinmn, for the better diſcovering of the na- 
ture, and conſents and diſſents of metals, it would 
be tried by incorporating of their diſſoliitions. 

Bacon's Phyſical Remarks. 

Cors tox. n. . [from calliſig, Lat. 

1. The act of ſtriking two bodies together. 

Or, by cliſion of two bodies, grind | 
The air attrite to fire. Miiias Par. Loft. 

The flint and the ſteel YOu: may move apart as 
long as you pleaſe ; but it is the hitting and co//i- 
ion of them that muſt make them ſtrike fire. 

Bentley. 

2. The ſtate of being ſtruck together; a claſh. 

Then from the claſhes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like ſparks from flint's cui, ſprings. 

Denham. 

The devil ſometimes borrowed fire from the 
altar to conſume the votaries ; and by the mutual 
co!l;fion of well- meant zeal, ſet even orthodox 
Chriſtians in a flame. Decay of Pity. 

To CO'LLOCATE. v. a. [ccllaco, Latin.) To 
place ; to ſtation. 

If you defire to ſuperinduce any virtue upon a 
perſon, take the creature in which that virtue is 
moſt eminent : of that creature take the parts 
wherein that virtue is cotlocate. Bacon. 

CoLtoca'TION. . . | collecatio, Latin.) 

1. The act of placing; diſpoſition. 

2. The ſtate of being placed. 

In the c2/l;cation of the ſpirits in bodies, the co/- 
cation is equal or unequal; and the ſpirits coa- 
cervate or diffuſed. Hacon. 

CoLrocr'TioNn. u. J. ¶collucutio, Lat.] Confer- 
ence ; converſation. 

To Col Loo. z. n. | probably from c/loquor, 
Lat.] To wheedle ; to flatter; to pleaſe with kind 
words. A low word. 

Cor EH. x. , {It is derived by Min/ew from 


c, and of, a rat i droited upon the coals ; a car- 
- donade. : | 
1. A ſmali flice of meat. * 
Sweetbrend and calept were with ſkewers 


9b r 


COL 


A cook perliaps has mighty things profeſs'd; 
Then ſent up but two dithes nicely dreft : 
What fignines Scotch co//ops to a fealt? Atng's Cook. 
2. A piece of any animal. 
The lion is upon his death-bed : not an enemy 


| that does not apply for a c of him. LI range. 


K. 


3. In burletque language, a child. 
Come, tir page, 
Look on me with your w elkin eye, ſweet villain, 
Moſt dear'tt, my ci. Shakeſpeare' s Wintor Tale. 
Thou art a colby of my fleth, 
And for thy ſake I have ſhed many a tear. 4 
Shake ſpeare's Henry VI. 

CoLLo'quriar, adj. from collogry. Whatever 
rel ates to common conv er ſation. 

Cov/LLOoguYy. A. f. [ colloquium, Latin.) Cams 
ference ; converſation ; alternate dilcourſe ;. talk. 

My earthly by his heav'nly over-pow er'd, 5 
In that celeſtial co//o9y ſublime, 

As with an object that excels the ſcuſe, 
Dazzled, and ſpent, ſunk down. 
Milton's Paradiſe 1. 

In retirement make frequent colloguies, or 23 
diſcourſings, between God and thy own ſoul. 

Taylor. 
vel . Low. . / [More properly co/!y, from 
coal, 5 ; 

Colloau is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals, or wood. Modu ard on Foſſils. 

CorLtu/craxcy. u. .. [colluttor, Laut.] A ten- 
dency to conteſt ; oppoſition of nature. | 

Col Luc TAT ION. u. + | colluctatio, Lat.] Con- 
teſt; ſtruggle; contrariety; oppoſition; ſpite. 

The thermæ, natural batlis, or hot ſprings, do 
not owe their heat to any colluctution or efferve- 
ſcence of the minerals in them. Wodward. 

To COLLU'DE. v. ». [ colludo, Lat.] To con- 
ſpire in a fraud: to act in concert; to play into 

the hand of each other. 

CorLrv'siox. u. ſ. | calluſio, Latin.] 1 EM 

Colluſſan is, in our common law, a deceitful a- 
greement or compact between two or more, for 
the one part to bring an action againſt the other to 
fome evil purpoſe; as to defraud a third of his 
right. Cowel, 

By the ignorance of the merchants, or diſho- 
neſty of weavers, or the es//u/ion of both, the ware 
was bad, and the price exceſſive. | Sqwrft. 

CoLru'svr. adj. [from collude.] Fraudulently 
concerted. 

CoLLv'sIVELY. adv. [from colleſtve. In a 
manner fr audulently concerted. 

CoLLu'soky. adj. [from colludo, Latin.] Carry 
ing on a fraud by ſecret concert. 

«Cu'LLY. n. /. | from 92. | The ſmut of coal, 

' Suppoſe thou ſaw her dreſſed in ſome old hir- 
cute attire, out of faſhion, coarſe rayment, be- 
.{meared w NO hs colly, perfumed with opopanax. 

Burton on Melancholy. 

To ColL Lx. v. a. To grime with coal; to ſmut 
with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the colied night, | 
That, in a ſpeen, unfolds both heay'n and earth ; 
And, ere a man hath pow'r to ſay, behold, 

The jaws of darkneſs to devour it up. Shale. 

COLLY'RIUM. 3. /. | Latin. ] An ointment for 
the eves. 

COULAMAR. u. ſ. [Fr.] A fort of pear. 

Co L E 1. . It is a deep brown, very 
light baſtard ochre, which is no pure native foſſil; 
but contains more vegetable than mineral matter, 
and owes its origin to the remains of wood long 
buried m the earth. Hill on Foffils. 

Co'Lox. n. ſ. [waro!, a member.] 

1. A point : uſed to mark a pauſe greater 
than that of a comma, and leſs than that of a pe- 
riod. Its uſe is not very exactly fixed, nor is it 
very neceſſary, being confounded by moſt with 
the ſemicolon. It was uſed before punRuation 
was refined, to mark almoſt any ſenſe leſs than a 
period. To apply it properly, we ſhould place it, 
perhaps, only where the ſenſe is continued with- 


| but Gt ill nover for bear to ſucccur bim. 
The greateſt aud wideſt of all the inteſtines, 


| the os ſacrum, in the rectum. 


] pillar : as, patriz columan; exercitus columen. 


out dependence of grammar or conſtruction ; as, | 
| | I love him, I d. -jpije him: I hav? long ceaſed to truſt, 


At, v de Dees. 


D.ydin': Tablet. 


ö abok eight or nine hands breadth long. It begins 


COT, 


where the the :liam end, in the cavity of the os 
um on the right fide; from thence aſcending by 
the Kidney, on the ſame fide, it paſſes under the 
concave Ade of the liver, to which it is ſometimes 
tied, as likewiſe to the gall- bladder, which tinges 
it yellow in that place: then it runs under the 
bottom of the ſtomach to the ſpleen in the left 
fide, to which it is alſo knit: from thence it turns 


|] down to the left Kidney ; and thence paſſing, in 


form of an 8, it terminates at the upper part of 


Now, by your cruelty hard bound, 
J ſtrain my guts, my colon wound. Swift. 
The contents of the colon are of a ſour, fetid, 
acid ſmell in rabbits. Floyer on the Humnus-;, 
CO'LONEL. ». J [Of uncertain etymology. 
Skinner imagines it originally coloxialis, the leader 
of a colony. 
Each 
is plauſible. ] The chief commander of a reg. 
ment ; a field officer of the higheſt rank, next to 
the general officers. 
with only two diſtin& ſyllables, co/'nel. 
The chief« ſt help muſt be the care of the co/one!, 
that hath the government of all his garriſon. 
Spenſer on Irelund. 
Captain or colanel, or knight in arms, 
Whofe chance on theſe defenceleſs doors may ſeize, 
If. deed of honour did thee ever pleaſe, 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 


Ailton, 


Co'LoxNELSHIP, #. g. [from colonel. ] The of- 
fice or character of colonel. 
While he continued a ſubaltern, he complained 


againſt the pride of colonels towards their offi- 


cers ; yet, in a few minutes after he had received 
his commiſſion for a regiment, he confeſſed that 
colonel/Þip was coming fait upon him. Sqwife. 

To C9'LoNISE. v. a. [from colony.] To plant 
with inhabitants; to ſettle with new planters ; tv 
plant with colonies. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double 
the reſt of the habitable world, before this; for 
ſo a man may truly term it, if he ſhall put to ac- 
count as well that that is, as that which may be 
hereafter, by the farther Occupation and colonizing 
of thoſe countries: and yet it cannot be aftirmed, 
if one ſpeak ingenuouſly, that it was the prop 
gation of the Chriſtian faith that was the adamunt 


| of that diſcovery, entry, and plantation ; but gold 


and falver, and temporal profit and glory; ſo that 


what was firſt in God's providence, was but ſe- 


cond in man's appetite and intention. Bac, 

Druina hath advantage by acqueſts of iſl2ad-+, 
which ſhe colonizcth and fortifieth daily. 

Howel"'s Vocal For: fe 

CoLoxxa'pe. n. . [from colonma, Italian, « 
column. ] 

1. A periſtyle of a circular figure, or a ſerie: 
of columns, diſpaſed in a circle, and inſulated 
within ſide. Builder's Diitianary. 

Here circling co/o-nades the ground incloſe, 


And here the murble ſtatues breathe in rows. 


Addijor, 

2. Any ſeries or range of pillars. 

For you may co/omades extend their wings. 7%. 

CO/LONY. ». /. ſ[colonia, Latin. | 

1. A body of people drawn from the mothe-r- 
country to inhabit ſome diſtant place. 

To theſe new inhabitants and co/ames he gave 
the ſame law under which they were born and 
bred. Spenſer on Irelund. 

Rooting out theſe two rebellious ſepts, he plac- 


| ed Engliſh colores in their rooms. 


Davies on Ireland, 
Oſiris, or the Bacchus of the ancients, is re- 
ported to have civilized the Indians, planting co- 
lonies and building cities. Afrbutbnot on Com. 
2. The country planted; a plantation. 
The riſing city, which from far you ſee, 
Is Carthage; and a Trojan colony. 
Nrydn Virgil. 
color ov. u. f. [from Colophon, a city 
whence it 2 Roſin. 
Of Venetian turpentine, ſtowly evaporating 


about a fourth or ms part, the remaining ſub 
ſtance 


Quincy. ; 


Minſhew deduces it from colonna, a 


It is now generally ſounded 
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dance ſuffered to cool, would afford me a 10 e- 
rent body, or a fine colop Boyle. 

Turpentines and oils leave a colophony, upon a 
ſeparation of their thinner oils. 

Flyer on th: Humnurs. 

Co LO NT EDA. v. ſ. ſcoloc his Lat. g. 
"The fruit of a plant of the fame name, brought 
from the Levant, about "ths bigneſs of a large 
orange, and often called bitter apple. Both the 
ſerd and pulp are intolerably bitter. It is a vio- 

lent pm gative, of conſtderable uſe in medicine. 

Chambers. 

Co'LoRATE. adj. [ cobratus, Lat.] Coloured ; 
died ; marked or ftained with ſome colour. 

Vo Had the tunicles and humours of the eye been 
cobrate, many rays from viſible objects would 
'hive been ſtopt. Ray. 

Coroxa'TION. n. ſ. [colro, Latin.) 

1. The art or practice of colouring. 

Some bodies have a more departable nature 
than others, as is evident in coloration; for a ſmall 
quantity of ſaffron will tin& more than a great 
quantity of braſil. acon. 

2. The ſtate of being coloured. 

Amongtt curioſities I ſhall place coliratien, 

though ſomewhat better; for beauty in flowers 
is their preheminence. Bacon's Naturol Hiſtory. 

Cororrrick. adj, f cohrificus, Lat.] That 
which bas the power of br oducing dies, tints, 
Folours or hues. 5 

In this compoſition of white, the ſeveral rays 
do not ſuffer any change in their colos ifick quiali- 
ties by acting upon one another; but are only 
mixed, and by a mixture of their colours pro- 
- duce white. Newton's Opticks.. 

COLO'SSE. J. Y Ceslaſſus, Latin. A ſtatue 

- .COLOSSUS. F of enormous magnitude. 

Not to mention the walls and palace of Baby- 
+19n, the pyramids of Egypt, or col of N 

cnmhle. 

There huge 2/47 roſe, with trophies crown'd, 
"And runick characters were 4 e around. Pepe. 

Corossr'ax. adj. [coliſſeus, Lat.] In form of a 
el ; of the height and bigneſs of ſuch a ſta- 
tune; giantlike. 

"CONDE n. /. Ccoler Ladin.] 

The appearance of bodies to the eye only ; 
Ins] ; Me. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colon, of ſolid} bodies, 
when we perceive them to be red, or blue, or 
green tincture of the ſurface; but a philoſophi- 
cal idea, when we conſider the various co/aurs to 
be different ſenſations, excited in us by the re- 
fracted ravs of light, reflected on our eyes in a 
different manner, according to the different ſize, 
or ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of which 
ſur faces are compoſed. IWatts. 
Her hair ſhall be of what co/auy it pleaſe God. 

Sh. thejpearc. 

For though our eyes can nought · but c, tee, 

Yet colours give them not their pow r of fight, 
Dawes, 

The lights of lar are more e one 
than another in this order; red, orange, yellow, 
Freens blue, indigo, deep violet. Newton"; Ope. 

„The freſhneſs ; or appearance of blood in 
10 fad. 
y cheeks no longer did their calaur boaſt. D. "Ye 
A ſadden horror ſgiz d his giddy head, 

And his ears trickled, and his co/our fled. Dry. 

3. The tint of the painter. 

When each bole £gure juſt begi ins to live, 

The treach'rous ch the fair art d betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away. Pope. 

4. The repreientation of any thing faperfici- 

ally examined. | 

Their wiſdom is only of this world, to put 
+ Falſe colours upon things, to call good evil, and 
"evil good, againſt the coaviction of their ny con- 
ſciences. Serift, 

5. Concealment ; palliation; excuſe; ſuperfi- 
cial cover. 

It is no matter if I do halt; T have the wars 
ior my cou, and my penſion ſhall teem the more 

| reaſon able. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV: 

Their ſin admitted no colour or . 


TRE Arg el i 
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6. Appearance; pretence ; falſe ſhew. | 
nder the cou, of commendin 
I have acceſs my own love to — Shaksſpeare. 

Merchants came to Rhodes with a great ſhip 
laded with corn, under the cohbur of the ſale 
whereof they noted all that was done in the city. 

Anll:;"s Hiſtory of the Turks. 
. Kind; ſpecies ; character. 

1 and women are, for the moſt part, cattle 
of this colour. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

8. In the plural, a ſtandard ; an enfign of war: 
they ſay the colours of the foot, and 188 of 
horſe. 

He at Venice gave 
His body to that pleaſant country's earth, 
And his pure foul unto his captain Chriſt, 
Under whoſe colours he had fought ſo Jong. 
Shak:ſpear:'s Richard II. 

Againſt all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

I mutt advance the colour; of my love, : 
And not retire. She. Merry Wrnes of Windſor. 

The banks were filled with companies, paſſing 
all along the river under their co/ours, with trum- 
pets ſounding. Kuolles. 

9. Colours is uſed ſingularly by Addiſon. | 

An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered 
colors. Addiſon. 

To Cv/t.ouR. 2. a. [coloro, Latin.] 2 

r. To mark with fome hue, or die. 

The rays, to ſpeak properly, are not coloured : 
in them there is nothing elte than a certain power 
and diſpoſition to ſtir up a ſenſation of this or 
that colour. N-wwion's Optics. 

2. To palliate; to excuſe ; to dreſs in ſpecious 
colours, or fair appearances. 

I told him, that T would not fav our or claur in 
any ſort his former folly, Raleigb's Efſoys. 

He colours the falſhood of Fneas by an expreſs 
command from Jupiter to forſake the queen. 

Dryden s Dedication, Mneid. 

3. To make plauſible. 

We have ſcarce heard of an inſurrection that 
was not cslaured with grievances of the higheſt 
kind, or countenanced by one or more branches 
of the legiſlature. Addifon, Freebold:r. 

4. To CoLouR a ſiranger's gonds, is when a 
freeman allows a foreigner to enter goods at the 
cuttomhoute in his name ; ſo that the foreigner 
pays but fingle duty, when he ought to pay 
double. Phillips. 

To Corovr. 2. n. To bluſh. A low word, 
only uſed in converſation. 


plauſible. It is now little uſed. 

They have now a colhurable pretence to with- 
ſtand innovation, having accepted of other laws 
and rules already Spenſer. 

They were glad to lay hold on ſo cohurable a 
matter, and to traduce him a san author of ſuſpici- 
ous innovation. Hooker, 

Had 1 ſacrificed ecclefiattical government and 
revenues to their covetouſneſs and ambition, they 
would have found no colourable _noceiiity of an 
army. King Charles. 


unto ſome mineration of our offences; yet had 
not the fincerity of our parent ſo colourable _ 
bectations. Brown's Fulgar Errours; 
Co LO RKABLY. adv. [from cala le.] Specis 
oufly ; plauſibly. 
The proceis, howſoever colourably aw arded, 
rected. > Bacon. 
COLOURED. par tic ipial adj, [from colour, ] Streak - 
ed; diverſified with variety of: hues. 
The colored are coarſer juiced, ard tharefics 
not ſo "005 and wqually concocte d. 
HBacn's Natural Hi ory 
co LOURING, 7. . [from colour. } The part 
of the painter's art that teaches to lay * his 
colours with propriety and beauty. 
ut as the ſlighteſt ſketch, if juſtly we'd, 
Is by ill colourine: but the more dizrac'd, 
So by falſe learning i is good ſenſe defac a. Pope. 
Co rovkis . #. / [from elour.] A painter 


but talk of his horſe. 


Coton RLE. adj. | from ehr. Specious; 


hath not hit the very mark whereat it was a 2 


COL 


Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Van Dyck, and the reſt 
of the good colouriſts, have come neareſt to na- 
Lure. Dryden's Dufreſmy. 
Co'LoURLESS, adj. | from — ] Without co- 
lour ; not Eiſtinguiſhed by any hue; tranſparent. 

Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water and air, 
when made very thin by being blown into 
bubbles, or other ways formed into plates, exhi- 
bit various colours, according to their various 
thinneſs; although, at a greater thickneſs, they 
appear very clear and ces. Newton's Opt: 

Pellucid co/our {cſs glaſs or water, by being beaten 
into a powder or froth, do acquire a very intenſe 
Whitenefs. Bentley. 

COLT. . /. [colx, Saxon. ] 

r. A young horſe: uſed commonly for tne male 
off-pring of a horſe, as foal for the female. | 

The cli hath about four years of growth, and 


| fo the fawn, and ſo the calf. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Like ' colts or unmanaged horſes, we ftart at 
dead bones and lifelefs blocks. Taylor Holy Liv. 

No ſports, but what'belong to war, they know; 
To break the ſtubborn co, to bend the bow. * 

: | © Drydn's Ancid. 

2. A young fooliſh fellow. 

Ay, that's a co/t, indeed ; for he doth nothi * 
Shake . Merchant of Venice. 

To Col. r. v. n. [from the noun. ] To friſk ; 
to be licentious ; to run at large without rule; to 
riot; to frolick. 

As ſoon as they were out of fight by them 
ſelves, they ſhook off their bridles, and began to 
zt new more licentioufly than before. 


To CoLT. v. a To befool. 
What a plague mean ye, to coll me thus? 
Shakeſpeare s Hemry IV. 
Cor Ts-FooT. . /. [tufſilags; from colt and 


fifts of many florets, but the crown compoſed of 
many half florets : the embryoes are included in 
a multifid lowercup, which turns to downy ſeeds 
fixed in a bed. Miller. 

1 r. . [from colt and m9oth.} | 

An imperfect or ſuperfluous tooth in young 

porter 

2. A love of youthful pleaſure; a diſpoſition to 
the practices of youth. 

Well ſaid, lord Sands; 
Your c2/t5-t29th is not caſt yet Pani 
No, my lord; nor ſhall not, while I have a 
ſtump. . ; Shakeſpeare. 

Coll TER. u. 7 [ culzon, Sax. culter, Lat.] 
The ſharp iron of a plough that cuts the ground 
perpendicularly to the ſhare. 

Co'LT15H. adj. | from c©</t.] Having the tricks 
of a colt ; wanton. ; 

Co'LUBRINE. adj. C coluþbrinus, Latin. 

1. Relat'ng to a ſerpent. 

23 Cunning; craft r. 

Col uuEH NN. . To 
cot; a pigeon-lioute. 

The earth of 7 mhariz5 or dovehouſes, 15 much 


: [ei umbarium, Lat.] A dove- 


Nie hope the mercy of God will confider us defired in the artifice of ſattperre. 


* Brow” $ KV. ga- Hits. 

"Cor unix. „. . club ina, Latin. 1A pk ant 
with le: ies like the meadow rue. * 

(cl unbinæs are of ſeveral forts and colours. The- 

flower in the end of May, when few other flow- 

ers ſhew. Mari 


Co'LUWwBISE, n. . cum bm, Lat.] A kSnd 


of violet 3 or changeabſe dove colour. Dres. 
he O'LUMN. ». /. Lu, Latin. | 1 
A round HAT: 
\ Sake of the old Greek cue, and a!tars, 


were brought from the runs of, Apollo 8 tempt 
at Delos. Duc bas. 

Round broken cu claiping ivy twin'd: Per 

2. Any body of certain dimenfions prefiing 
vertically upon ite baſe. . 

The whole weight of any ohm of t atmig7- 
phere, and Iikewrſe the «ſpecifick gravity of fre 
baſes, are certainly known by many experiment . 

Begg. 7. 


In the military art.] The löng- fle or rb. 


who excels in gwing the proper colours to his 
deſigns, <p: 


Toth No. 9. R u £i 


Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 


fcot. ] It hath a radiated flower, whoſe diſk con- 
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COM 


of troops, or of baggage, of an army in it: 
march, An army marches in one, two, three, 
or more columns, according as the ground will! 
allow. 

4. [With printers. ] A column is part of a 
page, when divided into equal parts by a line paſ- 
ſing through it, from the top to the bot- 
tum, as in this book; and, by ſeveral parallel 
lines, pages are often divided into three or more 
colemns. | | 

CoLu'MxaAR. . [from colamn.] Formed 

CoLumxa'rtam. f in columns. 

White co/umnar ſpar, out of a ftone-pit.  _ 
f Woodward en Fefſils. 

Corlu'rts. n. ſ. [coluri, Latin; xodwg. ] 

Two great circles ſuppoſed to paſs through 
the peles of the world : one through the equi- 
noctial points Aries and Libra; the other through 
the ſolſtitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. They 
are called the equinoctial and folititial colares, and 
divide the ecliptick into four equal parts. The 
points where they interſect the ecliptick are cal- | 
lcd the cardinal paints. rr ig. 

Thrice the equinoctial line 
He circled ; four times croſs'd the car of night 
from pole to pole, traverſing each colure. Milton. 

COMA. 2. /. {pw | A morbid diſpoſition to 
Neep ; a lethargy. 

Co'MART. . /. 
met with in one place, ſeems to ſignify treaty ; 
article from con and mari, or markct. | 

By the ſame comar!t, | 

And carriage of the articles deſign'd, 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

ComAa'TE. n. ſ. | con and ware,, | Companion. 

My comates and brothers in exile. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

ComaTo'ss. adj. [from coma.] Lethargick ; 
fleepy to a diſeaſe. . : 

Our be{t caſtor is from Ruſſia; the great and 
100% caſes. | | 

COMB in the end, and Cour in the beginning 
of names, ſeen to be derived from the Britiſh 
Zum, which ſignifies a low ſituation. 

Gibſon's Camden. 

Cows, in Comp, ſignifies a valley, and had 
the ſame meaning anciently in the French tongue. 

COMB. z. /. [camb, Saxon; du., Dutch. ] 

1. An inſtrument to ſeparate and =djuſt the 


hair. 

By fair Ligea's golden comb, | 
Wherewith ſhe fits on diamond rogks, 
Slecking her ſoft alluring locks. Milton. 
T made an inſtrument in faſhion of-a comb, 

whoſe. teeth, being in number ſixteen, were 
about an inch anda half broad, and the intervals 
af the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 
2. The top or creſt of a cock, ſo called from 
its pectinated indentures. 
Cocks have great cams and ſpurs, hens little or 
none. Bacon. 
High was his comb, .and:coral-red withal, 


With dents embattl'd, like a caſtle-wall. Dryden. 3 
Cons ER. . /. [from comb. | He whoſe trade it 


3. The cavities in which the bees lodge their 
Perhaps from the ſame word which 
makes the termination of towns, and figaifies 
holl<wv OL deep. . 8 ö 
This in affairs of ſtate, 
Employ d at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, leſt the fabrick fall. 
Dryder's Virgil. 
To Coms. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To divide, to clean, and adjuſt the hair with 


Her care ſhall be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ſtool. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet |” 


would appear young, find means to make their 
Hair black, by combing it, as they fay, with a 
icaden comb, or the like. | Bacon. 
: She with ribbons tied 
Us tender neck, and cont'd his filken hide. 

| Dryden's AEncid. 


| carver, and cemb- mite. 


This word, which I have only 


Principal uſe whereof, 1s in byfterical and coma- |. 
Greev. |- 


{romiſed ; ſettied by compact. A word of Shakc-. 


COM 


extended twenty long poles, wherewith the man- 
; Swift. 


mountain cmos his head. 
2. To lay any thing conſiſtiug of filaments 
ſmooth, by drawing through narrow interſticas; 
as, to comb wool. 
CoMB-2RUSH. #. J. [comb and brujſh.] A braſh! 
to clean combs. | _ 
CoMB-MAKER. #. ſ. [comb and maker. ] One 
whote trade is to make combs. 
This wood is of ule for the turner, F 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To COMBAT. v. n. [combaitre, Fr. 8 
. To fight; generally in a duel, or hand to 
hand. | | . 
Pardon me, I will not combat in my ſhirt. ; 
: | S HH parc. 
2. To act in oppoſition, .as the acid and alkali 
combat. | 
Two planets ruſhing from aſpe& maliga- 
Of fierceſt oppoſition in mid ſky, | 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound, 
Milton, 
To Co'MBAT. v. a. To oppoſe ; to fight. 
combated the opinions in their true ſhape. 
Decæy of Pity, 
Love yields at laſt, thus combatzd by pride, 
And ſhe ſubmits to be the Roman's bride. | 
| | Granville. 
Co'vnaT. »./. [from the verb.] Conteſt ; bat- 
tle; duel; ſtrife; oppoſition generally between 
two ; but ſometimes it is uſed for battle. 
Thoſe regions were full both of cruel monſters 
and monſtrous men ; all which, by private combats, 
they delivered the countries of. Sidney. 
The noble combat that, *twixt joy and ſorrow, 
was fought in Paulina ! She had one eye declined 
for the loſs of her huſband, another elevated that 
the oracle was fulfilled. Shateſpeare. 
The combat now by courage muſt. be try'd. 
Dryden. 


 Co'mrATANT. n. ſ. [ combattant, Fr.] 


goniſt in arms. 
So frown'd the mighty combatants that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. : 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Who, ſingle combatant, 
Duel'd ther armies rank'd in proud array, | 
Himſelf an army. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Commands both combatants to ceaſe their ſtrife. 
Dryden. 


Like deſpairing combatants they ſtrive againſt | 


you, as if they had beheld unveiled the magical 


thield of Ariofto, which dazzled the beholders | 
Dryden. 


with too much brightneſs. 
2. A champion. | | | 
When any of thoſe combatants ſtrips his terms of 

ambjguity, 

knowledge. 

3. With for before the thing defended. 

Men become combatants for thoſe opinions. Locke, 


is to diſentangle wool, and lay it ſmooth for the 
ſpinner. 2 

ColusN ATE. adj. [from combine. ] Betrothed; 
[peare. 

She loſt a noble brother; with him the finew 
of her fortune, her marriage dowry : with boih, 
: r combinate huſband, this well-feeming Angelo. 

Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Compina'TIOvn. . .. [from rom inc.] 


| I. Union for ſome certain purpoſe; aſſociation; 


league. A-combination is of private perſons, a 
confederacy of ſtates or fovereigas. 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles o' th' combination drew. | 
As hunfelf pleas'd. Shakeſp. Heury VIII. 


2. It is now generally uſed in an ill ſenfe; but 


was formerly indifferent. 


There was.a ſort of engine, from which were 


| the different manners poſlible. 
| of poſſible changes or con in tions of the twenty 


Their oppreſſors have changed the ſcene, and 


1. He that fights with another; duelliſt; anta- 


He with his ſword unſheath'd, on pain of life, | 


I ſhali think. him a champion for 
| Locke. | 


They aim to ſubdue all to their own will and | 


COM 


conjunction. 


Theſe natures, from the moment of their firſt 


combinatian, have baen and are for ever inſeparable. 
1 R ; Hooker. 
©. Reſoliition of compound bodies by fire, does not 
ſo much enrich mankind as it divides the bodies; 
as upon the ſcore of its making new compounds 
by new combinations. Boyle. 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride 
and hard heartedneſs. | | 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 


underſtandings, in any other or troager combination 


than what their dtn nature and correſpondence. 


give them. c Locke. 

5. CoMBINAT ION is uſed in mathematicks to 
denote the variation or alteration of any number 
of quantities, letters, ſounds, or the like, in all 
Thus the number 


four letters of the alphabet, taken ſirſt two by two, 


To COMBI'N 
Lat. ] 
1. To join together. | 

Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, - 


| As not ſecure to ſingle or combin'd. 


Milton's Paradije Loi. 
2. To link in union. | 
God, the beſt maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. 
et eee 
Friendſhip is the cement which really combines 
mankind. 
3. To agree; to accord; to ſettle by compact. 


As mine on her's, ſo her's is ſet on mine, 
And all cambin d, ſave what thou muſt combin 
By holy marriage. Shakeſp. Romeo and Faliet, 


analyſe. 
To CoM BNE. . . 


both of things and perſons. | 
Honour and policy,. like unſeyer'd friends 


me 
In peace what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
2. To unite in friendfhip or deſign. 
Combine together gainſt the enemy; 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils 


You with your foes combine, 
And ſeem your own deſtruction to deſign, 
Dryden's Airengxebe. 
Coun LASS. adj [from comb.] Wanting a comb 
r N | 

What, .is your creſt a coxcomb ?— 
—A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. 
: x ö Shakeſpearts 
; wn nl adj. ¶ from combaro, combuſtum, 
Latin. 

When a planet is not above eight degrees and a 
half diſtant from the ſun, either before or after 
him, it is ſaid to be combuft, or in combuſtion. Harris. 

Cos vs TIR LE. adj. [comburo, combuſium, Lat.] 
Having the quality of- catching fire; ſuſceptible of 
fire. | 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, 


phureous than of any other combu{/itle ſubſtance. 
Brown's Vulgar Es rours. 

Sin is to the ſoul like fre to combuſtible matter, 

it aſſimilates before it deſtroys it. Soutb. 
They are but ſtrewed over withi a little peniten- 

tial aſhes ; and will, as ſoon as they meet with 

combuſtib!e matter, flame out. Decay of Piety. 

- The flame ſhall till remain ; 

Nor, 'till the fuel periſh, can decay, 

By nature fornud on things combu/tivlc to prey. 


Dryden. 
Cous us T1 LENESS. n. ,. Lfrom combiſtib le. 


power, anderthe diſguiſes of holy combinations, 


; 


King Charles. 


0 to take fue. b 


3. Union of bodies, or qualities; commixture: 


South, 


They never ſuffer any ideas to he joined in their 


then three by three, Sc. amount to 1,391,724, 


288,887, 2 52,999,428, 128,493 402, 200. Chambers, 


INE. v. a. ¶ combiner, Fr. 6izos jungere, 
: * 


Government of the Tongue. 


My heart's dear love is ſet on his fair daughter; 


4. To join words or ideas together: appoſed to 
1. To coaleſce; to unite each with other. Uſed 


I th'*war do grow together: grant that, and tell 


Are not the queſtion here. Sh p. King Lear, 


are white, becauſe their yapours are rather ſul-- 
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and Lancaſter, brought all England into an horri- 


combuſtion, and at the ſame time with an exact re- 
gularity. | 
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in order of battle, in the ſight of the enemy, 


of tending towards another. The word always 


com 


Conmpu's 10x, . .. [French] 
1. Conflagration; burning; conſumption by 


re. | 
The future combuſl im of the earth is to be uſh- 
ered in and accompanied with violent impreſſions 
upon nature. | Burnet. 
2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub; buſtle; hurly 
burly. | . 
Mutual combuſt ions, bloodſheds, and waſtes may 
enforce them, through very faintneſs, after the 
experience of ſo endleſs miſeries. Hooker. 
Prophecying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combufron, and confus'd events, 
New-hatch'd to th' weeful time. Sha. Macb. 
Thoſe cruel wars between the houſes of York 


ble combuſtion, Ralæigb. 
How much more of pow'r, 
Army againſt army, numberleſs to raife 
Dreadful combuſtion warring, and diſturb, 
Though not deſtroy their happy native ſeat 1 _ 
| 8 Milton. 
But ſay, from whence this new combuſtionſprings ? 
3 Dr den. 
The comet moves in an inconceivable tory maid 


Addiſon, Guardian, 
To COME. u. n. pret. came, particip. come. | c0- 
man, Saxon; komer, Dut. kommen, German. ] 
1. To remove from a diſtant to a nearer place; 
to arrive: oppoſed to gv. 
And troubled blood through his pale face was 
ſeen | 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart. | 
Fairy Queen. 
Cæſar will come forth to-day. Sha. Jul. Caf. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
I ſpake unto the crown as having ſenſe. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience. 
- Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. 
The Chriſtians having ſtood -/ nap 4 all the day 


vainly expecting when he ſhould come forth to 
gre them battle, returned at night unto their camp. 
Anolles's Hiſtory of the Turks." 

Tis true that ſince the ſenate's ſuccour came, 
They grow more bold. Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
This Chriſtian woman | 
Ah! there the miſchief comes. Rowe's Royal Con. 
2. To draw near; to advance towards, 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes. Shakeſp. Mac. 
3- To move in any manner towards another ; 
implying the idea of being received by another, or 


reſpects the place to which the motion tends, not 
that place which it leaves ; yet this meaning is. 
ſometimes almoſt evaneſcent and imperceptible. 
I did hear 
The galloping of horſe: who was't came by ? 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner. _ 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
As ſoon as the commandment came abroad, the. 
children of Iſrael brought in abundance of the firſt) 
Truits. 2 Chronicles. 
Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, 
or which they come to by fair reaſoning. 
85 Bunet's Theory. 
It is impoſſible to come near your lordſhip at any 
dime, without receiving ſome favour. 
None may came in view, but ſuch as are perti- | 
nent. | Locke. 
No perception of bodies, at a diſtance, may be 
accounted for by the motion of particles coming 
from them, and ftriking on our organs. 


them, and as ſoon loſe and reſign it to the next 


that happens to came in their way. Locke. |. 
God has made the intellectual world harmonious | 


8 nd beautiful withcut us; but it will never come 
2Nto our heads all at once. | Locke. 
4 To proceed; to iiſue. | 


Congreve. | 


Locke. |. 
They take the colour of what is laid before | 


COM 


els, ſecketh my life. 2 San. XVI. II. 

5. To advance from one Rage or condition to 
another. ; 

Truſt me, I am exceeding weary, 

Is it come to that? 1 had thought wearineſs 

durſt not have attacked one of ſo high blood. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Thouzh he would after have turned his teeth 
upon Spain, yet he was taken order with before it 
came to that. Bacon. 

Seditious tumults, and ſeditious fames, differ no 
more but as brother and ſiſter ; if it come to that, 
that the beſt actions ef a ſtate are taken in an ill 
ſenſe, and traduced. Bacon. 

His ſoldiers had tkirmiſhes with the Numidians, 
ſo that once the ſkirmiſh was like to come to a juſt 
battle. Knolls. 

When it come to that once, they that had moſt - 
fleſh wiſhed they had had lefs. L' Eftrange. 

Every new ſprung paſſion is a part of the = 2 ] 
on, except we conceive nothing action till the 
players come to blows. Dryden. 

The force whereby bodies cohere is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, 
than when they are at ever fo ſmall a finite diſ- 
tance. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

6. To be brought to ſome condition either for 
better or worſe, implying ſome degree of caſualty: 
with to. | 

One ſaid to Ariſtippus, tis a ſtrange thing why | 
men ſhould rather give to the poor than to philo- 
ſophers. He anſwered, becauſe they think them- 
ſelves may ſooner come to be poor than to be philo- 
ſophers. 

His ſons come to honour, and he knoweth it 72 f 


— 0 
He being com: to the eſtate, keeps a buſy omg g 
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You were told your maſter had gone to a ta- 
vern, and come to ſome miſchance. 
7. To attain any condition or character. | 
A ſerpent, ere he comes to be a dragon, 
Does eat a bat. | Ben Jonſon's Catuline. 
He wonder'd how ſhe came to know 
What he had done, and meant to do. Hudibras. 


upon. South. 
8. To become. 
So came T a widow 3 | 
And never ſhall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
When he returns from hunting, ( 
I will not ſpeak with him; ſay I am fick. 
If you come ſlack of former ſervices, 
| You ſhall do well. ! 
How came the publican juſtified, but by a ſhort 
and humble prayer ? Duppa's Rule for Devotion. 


tion. 5 ö 

They would quickly cone to have a natural ab- 
horrence for that which they found made them 
lighted. Locke. 

10. To change from one ſtate into another deſir- 
ed; as the butter comes when the parts begin to ſe- 
parate in the churn, : 

It is reported, that if you lay good ſtore of ker- 
nels of grapes about the root of a vine, it will 
make the vine come earlier, and proſper better. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Then butter does refuſe to come, 

And love proves croſs and humourſome. Hudibr. 

In the coming or ſprouting of malt, as it mult 
not come too little, ſo it muſt not come too much. 

| Mortimer. 
11. To become preſent, and no longer future. 

A time will come, when my maturer muſe, 

In Cæſar's wars, a nobler theme ſhall chute. 

„ a Dryden's Virgil. 
12. To become preſent; no longer abſent. 

| That's my joy 
Not to have ſeen before; for nature now 
Comes all at once, confounding my delight. 
 Dryden's King Arthur. 


| Behould, wy ſon, which cane forth of my how- } 


Bacon's Apophinegms. 


S wift. 


The teſtimony of con{cience, thus informed, |. 
comes to be ſo authentick, and ſo much to berelied | 


Shak. King Lear. 


9. To arrive at fome act or habit, or diſpoſi- | 


e % 
Mean while the gods the dome of Vulcan 


throug, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came Jong: , 
whe bY 'ope”s Odyſey. 
Come then, my friend, my geuius come along, 
T hou mater of the poet and the ſong. 


Pope's Eſſays. 
1 To happen; to fall out. 85 2 
e duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutcheſs, 
will be here with him this night — 
How comes that? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
14. To befal as an event. 
Let me alone that I may ſpeak, and let came on 
me what will. Job, Kitt. 13. 
15. To follow as a conſequence. 
Thoſe that are kin to the king, never prick. 
their finger but they ſay, there is ſome of the 
King's blood fpilt. How comes that? ſays he, that 
7 45 him not r the anſwer is, 
am t ing's poor couſin, fir. 8 
. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
16. To ceaſe very lately from tome act or ſtate 
to have juſt done or ſuffered any thing. 
David faid unto Uriah, cameft thou not from thy 
journey? 2 Sam. Xi. 10. 
17. To GoME about. To come to paſs; to fall 
out; to come into being. Probably from the 
French venir a bout. per 
And let me ſpeak to th' yet unknowing world, 
How theſe things came about. Shakeſpeare. 
That cherubim, which now appears as 2 God 
to a human ſoul, knows very well that the peri- 
od will come about in eternity, when the human 
ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is. 
| Addiſon's Speſtator. 
I conclude, however it comes about, that things 
are not as they ſhould be. Swift, 
How comes it about, that, for above ſixty years, 


te. affairs have been placed in the hands of new men. 


| | Swift. 
18. To Coms abet. To change; to come 
round. 

Ihe wind came about, and ſettled in the Weſt 
for many days. Bacon's New Ataluntis. 

On better thoughts, and my urg'd reaſons, 

| They are come about, and won to the true fide. 
Ben Jonſon. 

19. To Con again. To return. Ex 
There came water thereout; and when he had 


drunk, his ſpirit came again, and he revived. 


55 XV. 19. 
20. To Coxtk after. To allow 
If any wan will come after me, let him deny 
himſelf, and take up tus croſs and follow me. 
Matthew, xvi. 24. 
21. To Cox at. To teach; to get within the 
reach of; to obtain; to gain. : 
Neither ſword nor fceptre can cue at conſci- 
ence ; but it is above and beyand the reach of 


| both. Suckling. 
Cats will eat and deftroy your marum, if they 
can come at it. TLzelyn's Kalendar. 


In order to come at a true knowledge of ourſelves, 
we ſhould conſider how far we may deſerve praiſe. 
; 4 | Addiſon. 
Nothing makes a woman more eſteemed by the 
oppoſite ſex than chaſtity, and we always prize 


{thoſe moſt who are hardeſt to come at. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 

22. Ta Come by. To obtain; to gain; to ae- 

quire. This ſeems an irregular and improper uſe, 
but has very powertul authorities. 

Things moſt needful to preſerve this life, are 

moſt prompt and eaſy for all living creatures © 


come by. . Hooker, 
| Love is like a child, 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. 
|  * Shakeſpeare, 
Thy caſe | 


Shall be my precedent; as thou got'ſt Milan 
I'll come by Naples. | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Are you not aſhamed to inforce a poor widow 
to ſo rough a courſe 10 come by her own. 
' Shakejpeare”; Henry IV. 
The ointment wherewith this is done is made of 
divers ingredients, whereof the ſtraugeſt and hard- 
| Rrz | et 


Fr 


w hich in the Streights latt winter was abroad. 


COM 


eſt 79 come by is 
Bacon's Natural II. on 
And with that wicked lye, 
A letter they came by, 
From our king's majeſty. Denham. 
He tells a ſad Noe: how hard it was for him 
#0 come by the book of Trigantius. Slilling fleet. 
Amidſt your train, this unſeen judge will wait, 
Examine how you came by all your ſtate. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
23. Jo Co in. To enter. 
What, are you there ? com? in, and give ſome 
help. Shoteſpeare, 
The ſimple ideas, anjted in the ſame ſubjeR, 
are as perfectly diſtin as thoſe that come iu by dif- 
ferent ſenſes. Locke. 
24. ToComE i», To comply; to yield; to hold 
out no longer. 
If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of theſe 
wars, ſhonld offer to come in, and ſubmit himfelf 
ro her majeſty, would you not have him received ? 
Spenſer on Tre lind. 
25. ToCoME in. Ti o arrive at a port, or place 
of rendezvous. 
At what time our ſecond fleet, which kept the 


narrow ſeas, was come in and joined to our main 


fleet. Bacon. 
There was the Plynguth ſquadron now come in, 


Dr Jy den. 
26. To 8 in. To become modiſh; to be 
brought into uſe. Vie 
Then came rich eloaths and graceful action in, 


T hen inſtr uments were taught more moving notes. 


Rofcommun. 
Silken garments did not come in till late, and the 


uſe of them in men was often reſtrained by law. 


Arbuthnot vn Coins. 

27. To Co ME in. To be an ingredient; to make 
Part ot a a compoſition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many 
men place their happineſs, muſt com i to heighten 
lis character. Atterbur y. 

28. To C4rr in. To accrue from an eſtate, 
pride, or otherwiſe, as gain. 

I had rather be mad with bim that, when he 


nad nothing, thought all the ſhips that came in- 


to the harbour his, than with you, when you 
Zave to much commg in, think you have nothing. 
Sicc Hing. 
29. To Cour in. To be gained in abundance. 
Sweetheart, we ſhall be rich ere we depart 
Tf fairings come thus plentifully in. Shakeſpeare. 
20. Tec Co ux in for. To be early enough to ob- 
tan: taken from hunting, where the dogs that are 


flow get nothing. 


Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit 
and underſtanding, gentle nature and agreeable 
dumour, honour and virtue, were 1 come in for 
therr ſhare of ſuch contracts. Temple. 

If thinking is eſſential to matter, ſtocks and 
Stones will coz in for their ſhare of privilege. . 

Collier on Thought. 
One who had i'the rear excluded been, 

And cou'd not 75 a taſte o' th' fleſh come in, 

Licks the ſolid earth. Tate's Fur. 

The reſt came in for ſubſidies, w hegeof they ſunk 
conſiderable ſums. _ 

31. To Comte in. To join with; to bring help 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Aud- 
ey, with whom their leaders had before ſecret in- 
teltigence, came in to them; and was by them, with 
great gladneſs and Cries of joy, accepted. as their 
general. Bacon's Henry VII. 

32. To Co ME ia to. To comply with ; to agree to. 

Tae fame of their virtues will make men ready 

2 come into every thing that is done for the publick 
ood. Atterbar y. 

33- To Co uE nar. To approach ; to reſemble 
in excellence: a metaphor from races. 

Whom you cannot equal or c near in doing, 


you would deſtroy or ruin with evil ſpeaking. 


Ben Fonſon” s Diſeoverics. 

The whole atchieved with ſuch admirable inven- 

tion, that nothing ancient and modern ſeems . 
ame near it. 8 + Temple. 


the ſtomach. .. 


COM 

34. To Come of, To proceed: 3 as a defcendant 
from anceſtors. 
/ Priam's royal race my mother came. 

Dryden's Æxtid. 

Self- love is ſo natural an infirmity, that it makes 
us partial even to thoſe that come A us, as well as 
ourſelves. L'Eftrange, 

35. To Come of To proceed; as effects from 
their cauſes. 

Will you pleaſe, ſir, be gone, 
I told you what would co / of this. 

Shak- fear s Winter*s Tele. 

The hiccough comes of fulneſs of meat, eſpeci- 
ally in children, which cauſeth an extenſion of 
Bacon. 

This comes of judging by the eye, without con- 
ſulting the reaſon. L'Eftrange. 

My young maſter, whatever comes on't, mult have 
a wife looked out for him by that time he is of 
age. Locke. 

36. To Cor off. To deviate; to depart from a 
rule or direction. : 

The figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, 
but yet c off and lating more ſuddenly. 

Bacin's Natural Hifter y, 

37. To Cons. off. To eſcape; to get free. 

I knew the foul enchanter, though diſguis'd, 
Enter'd the very lime-twi 185 of his ſpells, 
And yet came off. Milton. 

How thou wilt here came of, ſurmounts my 


reach. Milton. 
If, upon ſuch a fair and full trial, he can come 
„F, he is then clear and innocent. | South, 


Thoſe that are in any ſignal danger implore his 
aid ; and, if they come of ſafe, call their deliverance 
a miracle. | Addiſon. 

35. To Come off. To end an affair; to take 
good or bad fortune. 

Oh, bravely came we of, 
When with a volley of our needleſs ſhot, 
After fuch bloody toil, we bid good-niz ht. 
Shak: ſpeare”s King Jol n. 

Reer ſince Spain and England have had any 

thing to debate one with the other, the Engliſh, 


upon all encounters, have come off with honour | 


and the better. | Bacon. 
We muſt expect ſometimes to come of by the 
worſt, before we obtain the final conqueſt. Calamy. 
He oft, in ſuch attempts as theſe, 
Came F with glory and ſucceſs. Hudibras. 
39. To Com off from. To leave; to forbear. 
7 o cone off from theſe grave diſquiſitions, I would 
clear the point by one inſtance more. 


Felton on the Claſſicks. 


40. To Con on. To advance; to make progreſs. 
Things ſeem to come on apace to their former 
ate. Bacon. 
There was in the camp both ſtrength and 
victoal ſufficient for the obtaining of the victory, 
if they would not protract the war anti} winter 
were come vn. " Anotle's 1 lifter Ve 
The ſea came? on, the ſouth with mighty roar 
Diſpers d and daſh'd the reſt upon the rocky ſhore. 
D. den. 
So travellers, who wafte the day, 
Noting at length the ſetting ſun, | 
They mend their pace as night comes n. Granville. 
41. To Cour en. To advance to combat. % 
The great ordnance once diſcharged, the armies 
came faſt on, and joined battle. 
Kinvlles's Hiſtoty of the Tir bs. 
Rhymer, come on, and do the worſt you can; 
I fear not yon, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 
42. ToComr on. Tothrive ; to grow big; to grow. 
Coms an, poor babe; ; 
Some powerful ſpirit inſtruc the kites and ravens 
To be thy nurſes. Shak: ſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
It ſhould ſeem by the experiments, both of the. 
malt and of the roles, that they will come far faſter 


on in water than in Arth; for the nouriſhment is 1 
mult have been of ſuch extraordinary price, 8 


Wers is no ſtutf in our age comes up 49 it. 
[1 


eaſier drawn out of water than out of earth. 
 Bacon's Natural Wig. 
42. To Come over. To repeat an act. 
44. To Cour over. To revolt. 
They are perpetually teizing their friends to 
come o to them. 


q 


Add, [US e = 


on the faints as inferior deities. 


C O M 


A man, in changing his fide, not only makes 


himſelf hated by thoſe he left, but is ſeldom 


heartily eſteemed by thoſe he comes over to, 
Addiſon's 8 peetator, 


45. To Come over, To riſe in diſtillation. 


Perhaps alſo the phlegmatick liquor, that is 


wont to come over in this analyſis, may, at leaſt as 

to part of it, be produced by the operation of the 

fire. - Boyle, 
46. To Come out. To be made publick. 


Before his book. came out, I had undertaken the 


anſwer of ſeveral others, NM; Stillingflert, 
I have been tedious; and, which is worle, it 
comes gut from the firſt gt, and uncorrected. 
Dr "yd. 1. 

47. To Cour out. To appear upon trial; to be 


diſcovered. 


It is indeed cm out at laſt, that we are to look 
Stilling flect, 

The weight of the denarius, or the ſeventh of 1 
Roman onnce, cames out ſixty-t WO grains and four 
ſevenths. Avrbuthnot. 
48. Ts Cows out with. To give a vent to; to 
ler fly. | 

| Thofe great maſters of chymical arcana muſt be 
provoked, before they will come out 417th them. 

Boyle. 
49. To Cour to. To conſent or yield. 
* hat is this, if my TI: will not come o 
Se! is 
50. To e to. To amount to. 

The emperour impoſed ſo great a cuſtom upon 
all corn to be tranſported out of Sicily, that the 
very cuſtoms came to as much as both the price 
the corn and the freight together. 

Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 

You ſaucily pretend to know : 
More than your dividend comes to. Hudilsas. 
Animals either feed upon vegetables immediately, 


jor, which comes 10 the ſame at laſt, upon other 
animals which have fed upon them. 


Waoodward's Natur al 22 7. 
He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purſe 


will find it by a greater want of money than that | 


comes to. Locke. 


51. To Come t himſelf. To recover his ſenſes. 


He falls into ſweet ecſtacy of joy, wherein 1 


ſhall leave him till he comes ts himſelf. Templ:. 
52. To Come to paſs. To be effected; to fall ont. 
It cometh, we grant, many times 7% paſs, that 
the works of men being the ſame, their ritt and 
purpoſe therein are divers. Hooker, 
How comes it to paſs, that ſome liquors cannot 
pierce into or moiſten ſome bodies, which are 
eaſily pervious to other liquors * 
PBoyl”s Hiſtory of Fir mne/?, 
53. To Cows up. To grow out of the ground. 
Over-wet at ſowing time, with us breedeti 
much dearth, inſomuch as the corn never com. 645 
24 Bacon. 
If wars ſhould mow them down never ſo fait, 
yet they may be e ſupplied, and come 5 
again. Bun, 
Good intentions are the ſeeds of good actions, 


| and every man ought to ſow them, whether they 
came u or no. Temples 


54. To CoME * a come into __ as 4 
faſhicn comes up. 2 
55. To Come h to. To amount to. ; 
He prepares for a ſurrender, aſſerting that a!l 
theſe w ill not come wp i near the quantity requi- 
ſite. 0 Words vard”s Natural Ii {i ys 
56. To Cour up 70. To riſe; to advance. 
Whoſe ignorant credulity will not 
Come wp te thi trutb. Shak: fpeare's Mints Tale. 
Conſiderations there are, that may make vs, * 
not cone up to the character of thoſe who rejoice 


? 


in tribulations, yet at leaſt \: atisfy the duty of bein? 


PE: Wak-'s Prepapati.n for Death. 
The veſtes byſſinæ, which ſome ladies wore, 


Alrbuthimt or Coins, 


When the heart is fall, it is angry at on words 
that <annot come up to it. Sec. 


5 


7. To CoME v*p with To overtakes. - 5 . 
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8. To CoME upon. To invade ; to attack, 

i hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot 
Engliſh, commanded by Sir John Norris, were 
charged by Parma, coming «pon them with ſeven 
thouſand horſe. Bacon. 
When old age cores upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it but itſelf. South. 
89. To Come; In futurity; not preſent ; z to 
hippen hereafter. 

It ſerveth to diſcover that which is hid, as well 
as to foretel that which is to come. Bacon”; War. Hiſt. 

In times to come, 
My waves ſhall waſh the walls of might Rome. 
Dryden. 

Taking a leafe of land for years to come, at the 
rent of one hundred pounds. Locke. 
60. Cour is a word of which the uſe is various 

and extenſive, but the radical ſignification of ten- 
dency hitherward is uniformly preſerved. When 
we ſay be came from a place, the idea is that of re- 
turning, or arriving, or becoming nearer; when 
we ſay be went from a place, we conceive ſimply 
departure; or removal to a greater diſtance. The 
butter comes. It is paſſing from its former ſtate 
to that which is defired, it is advancing towards us. 
\ Cos. [participle of the verb.] 

Thy words were heard, and I am come to thy 
words. 

Comr. A participle of exhortation ; be quick; 
make no delay. | 

Come let us make our father drink wine. 

Geneſis, xix. 32. 

Coux. A particle of reconciliation, or incite- 
ment to it. 

Come come, at all I laugh, he laughs no doubt; 
The only difference is, 1 dare laugh out. Pope. 

- Come. A kind of adverbial word for zun it 
ſhall come; as, come Wedneſday, when Wedneſday 
ſhall come. 

Cyme Candlemas, nine years ago ſhe dy'd. Gay. 
_ Come. . J. [ from the verb.] A ſprout: a cant 
term. 
| That the malt is ſufficiently well dried, you may 

know both by the taſte, and alſo by the falling 

off of the come or ſprout. Mortimer's Hyſbandry. 
__ Come'piav. 2. .. | from comedy, | | 
1. A player or actor of comick parts. 
2. A player in general; a ſtage player; an 
actreſs or actor. 
Melilfarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a come- 
dian ſhe became a wealthy man's wife, would be 
faluted madam Pithias, or Prudence. Camden's Rem. 
3- A writer of comedies. | 
Scaliger wilteth us to admire Plautus as a co- 
median, but-Terence as a pure and elegant ſpeaker. 
. Nan of Poetry. 
CO'MEDY. n. /. ſ[comedia, Lat.] A dramatick 
repreſentation of the lighter faults of mankind, 
with an intention to make vice and folly ridicu- 
lous : oppoſed to !ragedy. 
Four honour's players 
Are come to 1 N pleaſant comedy. 
. bake cſpeare” $ Tumiug of the Shrew: 
A long, exact, 5 ferious comedy. 
| In every ſcene ome moral let it teach, 
And, if it can, 4 once both pleaſe and preach. 
Pope. 

Co'MELINESS. u. /. { from com ly 1 Grace dont 
ty; dignity. It ſignifies fomething leſs forcible 
than veauty, leſs elegant than grace, and leis light 
than prettinc ſs. 

A carelefs comelineſs with comely care. Sidney. 

The ſervice of God hath not ſuch perfection of 
grace and comedine/s, as when the dignity of the | 
place doth concur. Hoster. 

They ſkilled not of the goodly ornaments of poe- 
try, yet were ſprinkled with ſome pretty re e 
Which gave good grace and comelineſs. Spenſ. un Ireland. 

Hardly ſnall you meet with man or woman ſo 


aged or ill-favoured, but if you will commeud 


them for comelineſs, nay and for youth too, ſhall 
take it well. Seuth, 
Fhere is great pulchritude and comelineſ; of pro- 

6 Portion, in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. 
Ray on the Cr cation. 
A horſeman' s coat ſhall hide 
Thy taper ſhape, and camel of fide, 


Dani I. 


Prior. 


COM 


 COMELY. adj. [from become; or from cpeman, 
Sax. to pleaſe.) 

1. Graceful ; decent; having dignity or grandeur 
of mien or look. Comelinefs ſeems to be that 
ſpecies of beauty which excites reſpect rather __ 
pleaſure. 

If the principal part of bens is in decent mo- 
tion, no marvel though perſons in years ſeem 
many times more amiable; for no youth ean be 
comeſy but by pardon, and conſidering the youth 
as to make up the comelineſs. Ba. on. 

He that is comely when old and decrepit, ſurely 
was very beautiful when he was young. South. 

Thou art a came, young, and valiant Knight. 

Dryden. 

2. Uſed of things ; ! oven? according to pro- 


priety. 
Oh, what a world i 15 this, when what is i 


Envenoms him that bears it ? 


Shakeſpeare*s As you like it. 
This is a happier and more co-mcly time, 
Than when theſe felluws ran about the ſtreete, 
Crying confuſion, Shakeſpeare's Coriodanus. 
Co'mELy. adv. [from the adjective. Hand- 
ſorgely ; gracefully, 
To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance 
comely, be very neceſſary for a courtly gentleman. 
Aſcham' 5 Schoolmaſter. 
Co'vER. u. /. {from come. ] One that comes. 
Iime is like a faſhionable hoſt, 
That Nightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand; 


But with his arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 


Grafps in the comer: welcome ever ſmiles, 
And farewell goes out ſighing. 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ſtood as fair 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, 
For my affection. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Plants move ,upwards ; but if the ſap puts up 
too faſt, it maketh a ſlender ſtalk, which will not 
ſupport the weight; and therefore theſe are all 
ſwift and haſty comers. Bacon. 
It is natural to be kind to the laſt comer. | 
L' Fſtrange. 
Now leave thoſe joys, unſuiting to thy age, 
To a freſh comer, and reſign the ſtage. 
The renowned champion of our lady of Loretto, 
and the miraculous tranflation of her chapel, about 
which he hath publiſhed a defiance to the world, 
and offers to mrs it againſt all comers. 
Stilling flect. 
There it 1s not ſtrange, that the mind ſhould 
give itſelf up to the common opinion, or render 
itſelf to the firſt comer. Locke. 


Houſe and heart are open for a friend; the paſ- | 


ſage is eaſy, and not only admits, but even invites 
the- comer. South. 

COMET. n. /. | cometa, Lat. a hairy ſtar.] 

A heavenly body in the planetary region appear- 
ing ſuddenly, and again diſappearing; and during 
the time of its appearance, moving through its pro- 
per orbit, like a planet. The orbits of comets are ellip- 
ſes, having one of their foci in the centre of the ſun; 
and being very long and eccentrick, they become 


} inviſible, when in that part moſt remote from the 


ſan. Come ts, popularly called blazing ſtars, are diſtin- 
guiſhed from other ſtars by a long train or tail of 
light, always oppoſite to the ſun: hence ariſes a 
popular diviſion of cet, into three kinds, Sar d, 
tailed, and han ed comets ; though the diviſion rather 
relates to the different circumſtances of the ſame 
comet, than to the phænomena of the ſeveral. Thus 
when the comet is eaſtward of the fun, and moves 
from it, the comet is ſaid to be bearded, barbatus, 
becauſe the light marches before it. When the 
light is weſtward of the ſun, the ch is ſaid to 
be tailed, becauſe the train follews it. When the 
comet and the ſun are diametrically oppoſite, the 
earth being between them, the train is hid behind 
the body of the comet, excepting a little that ap- 
pears around it, in form of a border of hair, hence 
called cr initus. 

According to Sir Iſaac Nene the tail of a 


comet is A very thin vapour, emitted by the head or 
ignited by the neighbour- 


nucleus of the comet. 
hoad to the ſun, and this vapour is furniſhed by 
the atmoſphere of the camet. The vapours of 


Dryden. 


COM 


may probably, by means of their own gravity, be 
attracted down to the planets, and become inter- 
mingled with their atmoſpheres. For the conſer- 
vation of the water, and moiſture of the planets, 


denſed vapours and exbalations all that moiſture 
which is ſpent in vegetations and putrefactions, 
and turned into dry earth, may be reſupplied and 
recruited ; for all vegetables increaſe wholly from 
fluids ;. and turv, by putrefaction, into earth. 
Hence the quantity of dry earth muft continue 
ally increaſe, and the moiſture of the globe de- 
creaſe, and at laſt be quite evaporated, if it have 
not a continual ſupply. Ant I ſuſpeR, adds Sir 
Iſaac, that the ſpirit which makes the fineſt, ſub. 


lutely requiſite for the life and being of all things, 
comes. principally from the comets. 

The ſame great author has computed that the 
ſun's heat, in the comet of 1680, was, to his heat 
with us at Midſummer, as twenty-eight thouſand 
to one; and that the heat of the body of the come, 
was near two thouſand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He alſo calculates,” that a globe of 
red-hot iron, of the dimenſions of our earth, 
would ſcarce be cool in fifty thouſand years. If 
then the comet be ſuppoſed to cool a hundered 
times as faſt as red-hot iron, yet, ſince its hedt 
was a thouſand times greater, ſuppoſing it of the 
bigneſs of the earth, it would not be cool in .a 
million. of years. Trevoux. Chamber s. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 

As if they ſaw ſome-wond'rous monument. > 
Some comet, or unuſual prodigy. : 
| . | Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Such his. fell langes as the fatal light 
Of ſtaring com-ts. Craſhaw. 

I conſidered a comet, or, in the language of the 
vulgar, a blazing ftar, as a tky-rocket diſcharged 
[OF an hand that is almighty. Addiſon's Euar dium 

Fierce meteors ſhoot their arbitrary light, 

And comets march with lawleſs horrors . 
Pri. 
 Co'mrTary. } adj. ſ from comet. ] Relating to a 


— 


Coux'TIiex. comet. 
Refractions of light are in the planetary _d 
| cometary regions, as on our globe, 
Cheyn: Phil. Prin. 
CO'MFIT. ». /. | Bellaria arida, Lat. 4onfit, Dutch. 
It ſhould ſeem that both are formed by haity pro- 
nunciation - from confect.] A dry ſweetmeat; any 
kind of fruit or root preſerved with ſugary and 
dried. 
By feeding me on beans and peaſe, 
He crams in naſty crevices, 2 
And turns to comfits by his arts, 
To make me rehſh for deſſerts = -FHudvras. 
To Cour ir. v. a. | from the noun. ] To preſerre 
dry with ſugar. | x 
The fruit that does ſo quickly waſte, 
Men ſcarce can fee it much leſs taſte, 
Thou conte in ſtreets to make it laſt. 
Co'Mr1TURE. 2. /. [from comfit, or eonfectur b.] 
Sweetmeat. 
From countrygraſs to comfitures of court, 
Or city's quelque-choſes, let not report 
My mind tranſport. 


Com 49 


bose 


via comfortat nei v. Schal. Sal.] 
|. I. To ſtrengthen; to enliven; to invigorate. 
The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added 
unto the natural aſſent of reaſon, concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort axd 
confirm. the ſame. Heater. 
Light excelleth in ce dog the ſpirits of men : 
light varied' doth the ſame etfect, with more nÞ- 
velty. This is the cauſe why precious ſtones comfort. 
Bacon's Naturo! Histo; 
Some of the abbots had been guilty of cong be- 
ing and aſſiſting the rebels. Ayliffe's Pare ger. 
2. To conſole; to ſtrengthen ww mind under 
the preſſure of calamity. 
They bemoaned him, and nfo! him over all 
the evil that the Lord brought upon him. 
Jobe xiii, IJ. 
Co'mrvnt. 


— 


LY 


comes being thus dilated, rarefied, and diffuſed, 


comets ſeem abſolutely requiſite; from whoſe con- 


tileſt, and beſt part of our air, and which is abſo- ' 


To COMFORT. v. a. [ comforto, low Latin. S 
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before his dreadful judge? 


ETP 


c ger 


Deep, 2288 uneaſy, doleful, comfortleſs. 


E O N 


Cost roR . . ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Support; atfiftinee; countenance, 

Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Iriſh; 
Where, in reſpect of the mountains and faſtaeſſes, 
he did little good, which he would needs impute 
unto the comfort that the rebels ſhould receive un- 
derhand from the earl of Kildare. Bacon. 

The king did alſo appoint commiſſioners for the 
fining of all ſuch as were of any value, and bad any 
hand or partaking in the aid or comfort of Perkins, 
or the Cornithmen. Bacon. 

2. Conſolation; ſupport under calamity or dan- 
$or.- - "+ | 
Her foul heaven's queen, whoſe name ſhe bears, 
In comfort of her mother's fears, 
Hath plac'd among her virgin train. Hen Jonſon. 

As they have no apprehenſion of thoſe things, 
ſo they need no comfort againſt them. Tillotſon. 

3- That which gives conſolation or ſupport in 
calamity. 

I wil! Keep her 1gn'rant of her good, 
To make her heavenly comfor ts of deſpair, 
When it is leaſt expected. 
Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Your children were vexation to your youth, 

But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
We need not fear 
To paſs commodiouſly this life, ſuſtained 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duft, our final reſt and native home. 

Co'MFORTABLE. adj. | from comfort. 

1. Receiving comfort; ſuſceptible of cemf ort; 
cheerful of perſons. Not! in uſe. 

For my ſake be comfor table; hold death 
A while at the arm's end. Sha. cs you like it. 

My lord leans wond'rouſly to diſcontent ; 

His comfo1tat{- temper has ſorſook him: 
He is much out of health. Shakeſp. Timon! 

2. Admitting comfort: of condition. 

What can promiſe him a comfortable 8 — 
South. 

3. Diſpenſing comfort; having the power of 
giving comfort? 

He hath no brother, which, though it be cr: 
able for Kings to have, yet draw eth the ſubjects eyes 
aſide. Bucen's Henry VII. 

The lives of many miſerable men were ſaved, 
and a comfortable proviſion made for their ſabſiſt- 
Ence. Dryden's Fables, Dedica. 

Co'MrorRTABRLY. adv. [from comfortatt-.] Ina 
comfortable manner; with cheerfulneſs; without 
deſpair. 

Upon view of the ſincerity of that performance, 
hope comfortably and cheerfully for God's perform- 
ance. Hamn:nd. 

Co'MFoRTER. x. ſ. [from comfort. 

1. One that adminiſters conſolation in misfor- 
tunes; one that ſtrengthens and ſupports the mind 
in miſery or danger. 

This very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels to be 
ſent him, as comforters in his agony. Hooker. 
The heav'ns have bleſt you with a goodly fon, 

To be a comforter. when he is gone. 
Shakeſpeare” s Richard III. 

Nineveh is laid waſte, who will bemoan her? 
whence ſhall I ſeek comforters for thee? Neb. iii. 7. 

2. The title of the Third Perſon of the Holy 
Trinity ; the Paraclete. 

Coolux Ess. adj. [from af] Wanting 
comfort; being without any thing to allay misfor- 
tune : uſed of perfons as well as things. 


Milton. 


Yet ſhall not my death be comfort ſs, receiving 


x by your ſentence. idney. 


Where was a cave, ywrought with wond'rous 


art, 


Fairy Queen, 
News fitting to the night ; 
Black, ſearſu!, comfortliſi, and horrible. 
Shakeſpear®s King John, 
On thy feet thou ſtood'ſt at laſt, 
Thourth conforthe{s, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view deſtroyed at once. Aten. 


That unſociable comfort/eſs deafneſs had not quite 


tired me. 


Swift. 
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| COM 

Co'MFREY. . I. {conſoliday Lat. can fric, Prench.] 
A plant. Miller. 

On: ICA. ad}. | comens, Latin. ] 

Raining mirth ; merry; diverting. 

The gra. teſt reſemblance of our author is in 
the familiar ſtile and pleaſing way of relating com- 
cal adventures of that nature. Dryder?s Fab. Pref. 

Something ſo c-mica! in the voice and geſtures, 
that a man can hardly forbear being pleaſed. 

"Adel ſon on Italy. 

2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy; not 
tragical. 

That all might appear to be knit up in a conical 
concluſion, the duke's daughter. was afterwards 
joined in marriage to the lord Liſle. Hayward, 

They deny it to be tragical, becauſe its cata- 
ſtrophe is a wedding, which hath ever been ac- 


Co'MicAar LY. adv. [from 3 ] 
r. In ſuch a manner as raiſes mirth. 
2. In a manner befitting comedy. | 
Co'vmicalNEss. n. ſ. [from comical.) The qua- 


"| lity of being comical ; the power of raiſing mirth. 


CO' MICK - «th. [comvieuty Lat. comique, French.] 

1. Relating to comedy; not tragick. | 

I never yet the tragick muſe eſſay' d, 

Deter'd by thy inimitable maid ; 

And when I venture at the conch ſtile, 

Thy ſcornful lady ſeems to mock my toil. 

Waller. 
A comick ſubject loves an humble verſe, 
Thyeſtes ſcorns a low and comck ſtile ; 
Yet comedy ſometimes may raiſe her voice. 
Roſcommon. 
Thy tragick muſs gives ſmiles, thy comick 
ſleep. Dryden. 

2. Raiſing mirth. 

Stately triumphs, mirthful co ſhows, 
Such as befit the pleaſure. 

Co'/miNG. u. ſ. from To come. | 

1. The act of coming; approach. 

M'here art thou, Adam? wont with joy to meet 
My coming, ſeen far off ? Milton's Par adije Loſt, 
Sweet the comixg on 
Of grateful ev ning mild. Milton's Pataziſe Loſt. 

2. State of being come; arrival. 

May't pleaſe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber; we ſhall give yon 
The full cauſe of our coming. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amongſt them at their 
certain ſeaſons, and leaving them at others. Locke. 

Co'MING-IN. u. . Revenue; 1 income, 

Here's a ſmall trifle of wiv es, eleven widows 
and nine maids is a ſimple coming -in for one man. 

Shakeſpeare, 

What are thy rents? what are thy commgs-in ? 
O ceremony, ſhew me but thy wroth ! 

W hat 1 is thy toll, O adoration? Shake 2 Hen, by: WV; 

Co'MixG. par diepial adj. | from come. 

1. Fond; forward; ready to come. | 

Now will I be your Roſalind in a more comirg 
on diſpoſition ; and aſk me what you will, I will 
grant it. Shakeſpeare: 

That very lapidary himſelf, with a coming ſto- 
mach, and in the cock's place, would have made 
the cock's choice. L' Eſtrange. 

That he had been ſo affectionate a huſband, w as. 
no ill argument to the commg dowager. D. -yden. | 

On morning wings, how active \) prings the mind, 
How eaſy every labour it purſues, 

How comiry to the poet every muſe. Pope's nat ace. 

2. Future; to come. 

Praiſe of great acts, he ſcatters as a ſeed, 
Which may the like in e ages breed. 

Roſcommon: 


the Romans. | Relating: to the aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple of Rome. 
Co'MiTy. . /. [ comitas, Latin. ] Courteſy ; ; civi- 


lity ; good- breeding. Dict. 


Co' MMA, 7. ſ. L.] 

1. The point which notes the diftingion of 
clauſes, and order of conſtruction in the ſentence, 
marked thus [,] | 
Pope. 


Cemmas and points they ſet exactly right. 
4 


} 


1 
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counted comical, Gay. | 


4 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. * 


4 


CoA adj. [comitia, Lat. an aſſembly of | 


To ſervile duties. 


COM 


The ninth part of a tone, or the inter val 


e a ſemitone or a perfect tone exceeds the 


imperfect tone. It is a term uſed only in theori- 
cal muſic k, to ſne the &Xa6t proportions between 
concords, Harris. 
7e COMMAND. v. a. [ commander, Fr. mando, 
9 ] 
. To govern; to give orders to; to hold in 
fubje&ion or obedience : correlative to obey. 
Look, this feather, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanttd always by the greater guſt; 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
. Chriſt could. commend legions - 'r angels to his 
reſcue. | Dec. Þ. 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 
With.2 harſh voice, and ſupercilious brow, _ 
Dryden” s Perf. Sat. 5. 
The queen commands, and we'll obe, 
Over the hills, and far away. 
2. To order; to direct to be done: contrary to 
prohibit. 
My conſcience bids me aſk, wherefore you have 
Command:d of me theſe moſt pois nous compounds. 


Shakeſpeare. 
We will ſacrifice to the Lord our God, as he 
ſhall command us. 


Ex. viii. 27. 
Whatever hypocrites auſterely talk 8 
Of purity and place and innocence, 

Defaming as impure, what God declares 


Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all, 


Who bids abſtain 


Our maker bids increaſe. ; 
Milton. 


But our deſtroyer, foe to God and man? 
3. To have in power. 
If the. ſtrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command. | 
Gay's Trivia, 
4. To overlook; to have ſo ſubje& as that i- 


| may be feen or annoyed. 


Up to the Eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height commands as ſubject all the vale, 
To ſee the ſight. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cręſſida. 
His eye might there command, wherever ſtood 
City, of old or modern fame; the ſeat 
Of mightieſt empire. Milton, 


One fide commands a view of the fineft garden in 
the world. 


oe: wad $ Guat diane 

5. To lead as a general. 

Thoſe he commands move only in command, : 
Nothing in love. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

To Comma'xn. v. n. To have the ſupreme au- 
thority ; to poſſeſs the chief power ; to govern. 

Thoſe two commanding powers of the ſoul, the 
under ftanding or the will. "South, 

3 vb. x. ſ. [from the verb.] 

The right of commanding ; power; ſupreme 
b 
ſtracy or government in civil life: with over, 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 
W hile yet my ſoldiers are in my command. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
With lightning fill her awful hand, 
And make the clouds ſeem all at her — 
Waller. 
He aſſumed an abſolute command over his readers. 
Dryd. He 

2. Cogent authority ; deſpotiſm. 

Command and force may often create, but can 
never cure, an averſion ; and whatever any one is 
brought to by compulſion, he will leave as foon 
as he can. Locke on Education. 


3- The act of commanding ; the mandate ut- 


tered ; order given. | 
Of this tree we may not taſte nor touch 
God fo commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
As there is no prohibition of it, ſo no command 
for it. : Tay lo: - 


The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy ſhade, and leave the 


main. Dyden. 
4. The power of ee or ſurveying 
any place. 


Old & Og. 


It is uſed in mylitary affairs, as magi- 


The 
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the people. 


C oO Mr 


The ſteepy ſtand, 


Which overlooks the vale with wide commnd. 


| 2 I Drydn's En. 
Commaxprs. 1. . [fron command] 
1. He that has the ſupreme authority; a gene- 


ral ; a leader; a chief. 


We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee, 
Love thee as our commander and our king. Shep. 
I have given him for a leader and comm inen to 
| Iſatah lv. 4. 
The Romans, when commanders in war, ſpake 


to their army, and ſtyled them, My ſoldiers. 


Bacon's Apophthegms, 


Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often 


adventured rather as ſoldiers than as commanders. 


| Hayward. 
Sir Phelim O'neil appeared as their commander in 
chief, Clarendon, 


Supreme commander both of ſea and land. Hallr. 

The heroick action of ſome great commander, en- 
terpriſed for the common good, and honour of the 
Ehriſtian caufe. | | Dryden. 

Their great commandirs, by credit in their ar- 
mies, fell into the ſcales as a counterpoiſe to the 
people. Swift, 

2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 
mallet, with an handle about three foot long, to 
ule in both hands. | Moxon. 

3- An inſtrument of ſurgery. 

The gloſſocomium, commonly called the com- 
mand:r, is of uſe in the moſt ſtrong tough bodies, 


and where the luxation hath been of long conti- 


nuance, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
CommainnERY. u. ſ. from command. ] A body 


of the, knights of Malta, belonging to the ſame 


nation. 
Comma'npmenT. 1. . [commandement, French. ] 
1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 
They plainly require ſome ſpecial commandment 
for that which is exacted at their hands. Hooker. 
Say, you chofe him more after our. commandment, 
Phan guided by your own affections. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
By the eaſy commandment by God given to Adam, 
to forbear to feed thereon, it pleaſe& God to make 
trial of his obedience Ralcigh's Hiflory of the World. 
2. Authority; coactive power. | 
I thought that all things had been ſavage here, 
And therefore put I on the countenanee- 
Of ſtern commandment. 


And he wrote upon the tables the words of the 
covenant,.and the ten commandments. 
| Exodus, XXXiv. 28. 
Comma/xDRESS. u. f. [from commander] A wo- 
man veſted with ſupreme authority. | 
To preſcribe the order of doing in all things is a 
peculiar prerogative, which wiſdom hath, as queen 
or ſovereign commandreſi, over all other virtues. 
Hooker. 
Be you command ſ therefore, princeſs, queen 
Uf all our forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax. 
CoMMATE'RIAL. adj. [from con and materia. 
Conſiſting of the ſame matter with another thing, 
The beaks in birds are commaterial with teeth. 
Bacon, 
The body adjacent and ambient is not commate- 
ria but merely heterogeneal towards the body to 
de preſerved. pe EY Bacon. 
CoMMATRRIA'LITY. a. f. [from commaterial.] 
Reſemblance to ſomething in its matter. 
Co/MMELINE. u. ſ. [commelina, Latin:] A plant. 
| iller. 
CoMME'MoRARLE, adj. [from commemorate.] De- 
ſerving to be mentioned with honour ; worthy 
to be Kept in remembrance. . 
 TaCommr/morATE. v. 4. [con and memoro, La- 
tia.] To preſerve the memory by ſome publiok 
act ; to celebrate ſolemnly. Ny 
Such is the divine mercy, which we now com- 
momorate; and if we commemorate it, e ſhall rejoice 
in the Lord. n 
CoMM EHM ORA T ION. Yo . from comme morate. 
An act of publick celebration ſolemnization of 
dne memory of any thing. 


Shakeſpeare's As you Fe it. 
3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the de- 
calogue given by God to Moſes. 


COM 
| That which is daily offered in the church, is a 
daily commenration of that one ſacrifice offered on 
the croſs. Taylor. 
St. Auſtin believed that the martyrs, when the 


comiumoratiaus Were made at their own ſepulobres, 
did join their pray ers with the churches, in behalf 


Siilling fleet. 
Commemoration was was formerly made with 
thanlefgiving, in honour of good men departed 
this-world. Aylif Parergon. 

CoMmmMre'MORATIVE. adj. [from commemorate. ] 
Tending to preſerve memory of any thing. 

The annual offering of the Paſchal lamb Was 
cammenorative of that firſt Paſchal lamb. Atterbury. 

The original uſe of ſacrifice was c:mmemorative of 
the original revelation, a ſort of daily memorial or 
record of what God declared, and man believed. 

Forbes. 

To COMME'NCE. v. a. [commencer, French. ] 

I. To begin; to take beginning. : 

Why bath it given me earnett of ſucceſs, 
Commencing in a truth ? Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
Man, conſcious of his immortality, cannot be 

without concern for that ſtate that is to commence 
after this life. Rogers. 

2. To take a new character. . 

If wit ſo much from ign'rance undergo, 

Ah! let not learning too commence its foe ! Pope. 
Jo Co N E. v. a. To begin; to make a be- 
ginning of: as to chmmence a ſuit. 

Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fiondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. 


ComMr/NcEMENT. . .. [from commence. ] Begin- 
ning ; date, I 

The waters were gathered together into one 
place, the third day from the commencement of the 
creation. Wandward's Nat. Hiſt. 

To COMME'ND. v. a. | commend», Lat in.) 
1. To repreſent as worthy of notice, regard, or 
kindneſs ; to recommend. 


how effeQtually. the chief baſſa had'commended him 
to Solyman. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
| Among the objects of knowledge, two eſpe- 
the knowledge of God, and the knowledge of our- 
ſelves. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Vain-glory is a principle J commend to no man. 


2. To deliver up with confidence. 
To thee I do conmend my watchful ſoul, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me ſtill. 
| Shak:ſpeare's Richard III. 
Father, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit. Luke, 
3. To praiſe ; to mention with approbation. 
Who is Silvia? What is ſhe, | 
That all our ſwains commend her ? 
Holy, fair, and wiſe is ſhe. Shakeſpeare. 
Old men do moſt exceed in this point of folly, 
commending the days of their youth they ſcarce re- 
membered, at leaſt well underſtood not. 
He lov'd my worthleſs rhymes; and, like a 
friend,. 
Would find out ſomething to commend. "Cowley. 
Hiſtorians commend Alexander for weeping when 
he read the actions of Achilles. 
Dryden's Virg. Mn. Dedicat. 
Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend. 
Pope. 
4. To mention by way of keeping in mamory; 
to recommend to remembrance. 
Signior Anthonio. 
Commends him to you. . 
Ere I ope his letter, 


S 


I pray you tell me how my-good friend doth. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
5. To produce to favourable notice. 
The chorus was only to give the young ladies an 
oecaſion of entertaining the French king with vo- 
cal muſick, and of comming their own voices. 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy: 


| 


Brown's V, ulgar Frrourt. 


of choſe who there put up their ſupplications to 
God. : : 


F 


| 


S hakeſpeare. 


After Barbaroſſa was arrived, it was known |} 
cially commend themſelves to our contemplation ; |. 


Decay of P wy. 


| of the ſame commenders and difprovers. 


COM 


6. TO. ſend. 
Theſe draw the chariot which Latinus ſends, 
And the rich preſent to the prince commends, | 
| Dryden Aned. 
Comme'sD. #. /. ¶ from the verb.] Commenda- 
tion. Not now in uſe. | x 
Tell her I ſend to her my kind c: 
Take ſpecial care my greetings be deliver'd. | 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
.CoMme'NDABLE. adj. [from command. | Laud- 
able ; worthy of praiſe. Anciently accented on 


the firft ſyllable. 


And power, unto itſelf moſt can ue, 
Hath not a tomb ſo evident, as a chair 
T' extol what it hath done. Shakeſpeare's Coriolams. 
Order and decent ceremenies in the church, are 
not only eomely, but conmend.zble, 
Baucon's Advice to Villiers. 
Many heroes, and moſt worthy perſons, being 
ſufficiently commendable from true and unqueſtian- 
able merit, have received advancement from fali- 
hood. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, in 


-a ſoft peaceful poſture ; but is adorned with em- 


blems, that mark out the military genius of her 
inhabitants. This is, I think, the only commend.:ble 
quality that the old poets have touched upon in 
the deſcriptior of our country. Addiſon on Medals. 

CoMme'xDAB LY. adv. ¶ from commendable. |Laud- 
e ; in a manner worthy of commendation. 


f preachers the ſhire holdeth a number, all 


commendably labouring in their vocation. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
COMME'ND AM. \ commenda, Yow Latin. 
Commentlam, is a benefice, which, being void, is 


commended to the charge and care of ſome ſuffi- 


cient elerk to be ſupplied, until it be conveniently 
provided of a paſtor. > 


peace ſhould be made, if he would reſign his bi- 


ſhoprick, and deanry of Weſtminſter ; for he had 


Clarender: 


that in commentd.m, 


CoMMeE'NDATARY. u. f. frormcommendam. ] Ones 


who holds a living in commendam. 
Co uu ENDA “T ION. nf. from commend. | 


1. Recommendation; favourable repreſentation. 


This jewel and my gold are your's, provided I 
have your commendation for my more free enter- 
tainment. 


2. Praiſe ? declaration of eſteem, 


find a fitter ſubje& of commendation. 
3- Ground of praiſe. 
Good- nature is the moſt godlike commendation of 
a man. 
4. Meſſage of love. | | 
Mrs. Page has her hearty commendation to you too. 


Shakeſpeare, - 


8 Hark you, Margaret, 
No princely commend. tions to my king 
uch cosmmendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his ſervant, ſay to him. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


CoMME'NDAT 0RY . adj. { from commend. ] Favour- 
ably repreſentative ; containing praiſe. 


It doth much ad to a man's reputation, and is ; 
like perpetual letters commendatory, to have good 
forms: to attain them, it almoſt ſufficeth not to 


deſpiſe them. Bacon's Eſſays 


We beſtow the flouriſh-of poetry on thaſe co. 


mendatory conceits, which popularly ſet forth the 
eminency of this creature. Brown'sVulgar Errours, 


If I can think that neither he nor you deſpiſe 
me, it is a greater honour to me, by far, than if al 
| ho houſe of lords writ commmdatory-veries upon 
me. ; 


Popes 
CoMMENDER. #. /. [from-commmd.] Praiſer. 5 
Such a concurrence of two — oe 

-#F ttton. - 


CouurxxSALITv. n. f. | from cammenſalis, Lat.] 


Fellowſhip of table; the cuſtem of eating to- 


ther. c 


8 FN p 
They being enjoined and protubited certain 


foods, 


; Cote. 
It had been once mentioned to him, that his 


| Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines - 
The choice of them ſhould be by the unnd 
tion of the great officers of the kingdom Bacur. - 


His fame would not get ſo ſweet and noble am : 
air to fly in as in your breh, ſo could not you 


Sidney. 


Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. - 
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the nature of things? 


COM 


foods, thereby to avoid community withthe Gen- 
Liles, pon protaiſcupus commenſahty. 
Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
CoMMENSURABULITY. . f. [from commenſu- 
e Capacity of being compared with another, 
as to the meaſure; or o of being meaſured by ano- 
ther. 
able, a yard containing a certain number of inches. 
Ihe diameter and circumference of a circle are 
incommenſurable, not being reduceable to any 
common meaſure. Proportion. 


Some place the eſſence thereof in the proportion 


of parts, conceiving it to conſiſt in a comely com- 
”. „ ſurabili: * of the whole unto the parts, and the 
-parts between themſelves. Brown. 
+ Comme'xSURABLE. adj. [com and menſura, Lat.] 


Reducible to fome common meaſure ; as a yard 


and a foot are meaſured by an inch. 


CoMME'NSURABLENESS. #. . [from conmenſu- | 


ral. ] Commenſurability; proportion. 

There is no conamenſurableneſs between this object 
and a created underſtanding, yet there is a con- 
gruity and connaturality. Hale's Ori tn of Mankind. 

To COMME/NSURATE. v. a. 5 and un- 
ſura, Lat.] To reduce to ſome common meaſure. 

+ That diviſion is not natural, but artificial, and 


by agreement, as the apteſt terms to com: nſurate. 
Brown's Valgar Errours. 


tlie longitude of places. 
 CorMme'xSURATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Reducible to ſome common meaſure. 


They permitted no intelligence between them, 


other than by the mediation of ſome organ equally 
comme nſurate to ſoul and body. Covern, of the Tongue. 
2. Equal; proportionable to each other. 
Is our know ledge adequately commenſurate with 
Glanvill.'s Sceplis. 
- Thoſe who are perſuaded that they ſhall con- 
tinue for ever, cannot chuſe but aſpire after a hap- 
pineſs commn/urate to their duration. Tillotſon. 
Nothing commen( rate to the deſires of human 
nature, on which it could fix as its ultimate end, 
without being carried on with any farther defire. 
Rogers s Sermons, 
Matter ang gravity are always commenſurate. Bl: . 
CoMME/NSURATELY. adv. from commenſurate." 
With the capacity of meaſuring, or being mea- 
ſured by ſome other thing. 
We are conſtrained to make the day ſerve to 
meaſure the year as well as we-can, though not 
- eommen/xratcly to each year; but by collecting the 
. fraction of days in ſeveral years, till they amount 
to an even day. Holder on T ime, 
CoMMENSURA'TION. 7 | [from commenſurate. } 
Proportion; reduction of ſome things to ſome 
common meaſure, 
A body over great, or over ſmall, will not be 
*throwh-to fir as a body of a middle ſize ; ſo that, 
it ſeemeth, there muſt be a commnſuration or pro- 


portion between the body moved and the force, to 


make it Move ww ell. Fe Bacon” 5 Natu! al Hijior: Ys 
„All fitneis lies in a particular comme nſuſ ation, or 


proportion of one thing to another. 
ToCOMMENT. v. u. [comm ator, Lat.) 


1. To annotate ; to write notes upon an au- 


thour ; to expound; to explain : with upon before 

the thing explained. 

Such are. thy. ret; N my life makes 
good, 

+ And comm: nts on thee ; for in ev ry thing 


Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring, 
IIe ber. 


And in another make me underſtand. 

Criticks having firſt taken a liking to one of 
theſe poets, proceed to comment on him; and illuf- 
trate him. Dr "yd ns Juv. Ded. 

They have contented themſelvss only to commer? 
a thoſe texts, and make the beſt copies they 
could after thoſe originals. . Temple. 


Indeed I hate that any man ſhould be idle, while 


I muſt tranſlate and comment. - *ope. 
2. To maxe remarks; to make obſervations. 
nter his chamber, view his lifcleſs corps, 
And commer: then upon his ſudden death. 
Shak-ſpeare's Henry VI. 
Sur . 4. . [from the verb.] 
- Annotations on an authour; notes; ng ha 
oa ; - expoſition; . re marks. 


Pr 


© . -v. | 11 


Thus an inch and a yard are commenſur- 


a lawyer who had loſt his cauſe. 


vented; 


South, 


COM 


Adam came into the world a ohiloſopher; 


| 4 appeared by his writing the nature of 
things upon their names: he could view eſſen- 


ces in themſelves, and read forms without the 
-omment of their rolparuye Propertine. 
| | South's Sermons, 
All the volumes of philoſophy, - : 
With all their comments, never could invent 
So palitick an inſtrument. Px ior. 
Proper geſtures, and vehement exertions of the 
voice, are a kind of comment to what he utters. 
| | . - Addiſon's Spectator. 
Still with himſelf compar d, his text peruſe; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan . 
ä ä Pope, 
2. Remarks; obſervation. ADE 
In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet, 
That every nice offence ſhould bear its comment. 


Shak-ſpearc. 


Forgive the comment that my pafſion made 
Upon thy feature ; for wy rage was blind. 
Shakeſpeare's King John. 
All that is behind will be by way of comment on 
that part of the church of England's charity, 
Hammond” s Fund mentals. 
Co'MMENTARY., u. /. | commentarius., Latin-] 
1. An expoſition ;* ; book of annotations or re- 
marks. 
In religion, ſcripture is the beſt rule; and the 
church's univerſal e, the beſt commontary. 
King Char les. 
2. Memoir; narrative in familiar manner. 
Vere, in a private com ntary Which he wrote 
of that ſervice, teſtified that eight hundred were 
flain. Bacon, 
They ſhew Kill the ruins of Cæſar's wall, that 
reached eighteen miles in length, as he has de- 
clared it in the firſt book of his comm ata ics, 


Addiſon on Italy. 


ComMEtxTA'ToR. u. /. [from comment.) Expo- 


fitor ; annotator. 


I have made ſuch expoſitions of my authors, as 
no cm ntator will forgive me. Dryden. 
Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya was 


Galen's comm ntator tells us, that bitter ſubſtances 


| engender choler, and burn the blood. 


Af bid bot on 1 
No commniatory can more lily pats 

O'er a learn'd unintelligible place. Pope. 

Co'/MMEN TER. 2. /. [from comment. | One that 
writes comments; an explainer ; an annotator, 

Slily as any commuter goes by | 

Hard words or ſenſe. Donne. 

CoMMENTYTIOUS. adj. C commentitius, Lat.] In- 
fictitious ; imaginarv. 

It is eaſy to draw a paralleliſm between that an- 
cient and this modern nothing, and make good its 
reſemblance to that commentitious inanity. 

Clundille's Scegiſis. 

COMMERCE. n. ſ. Ccummercium, Latin. It Was 
anciently accented on the laſt ſyllable. | 


1. Intercourſe ; exchange of one thing for ano- 


ther; interchange of any thing; trade; traftick. 
Places of publick reſort being thus provided, our 
repair thither is eſpecially for mutual conference, 
and, as it were, commerce to be had between God 
and us. Hoster. 
How could communities, 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhood- in cities, 
Peaceful commence from dividable ſhores, 
But by degrees ſtand in authentick place? = 
Shakeſpeare's 1 roilus and Criſſida. 
Inſtructed ſhips ſhall ſail to quick commer: 2 
By which remoteſt regions are ally'd; 
Which makes one city of the univerſe, 1 
Where ſome may gain, and all SINE be ſupply'd. 
- Dr yden. 
Theſe people had not any commerce with the 
other known parts of the world. Tillot ſon. 
In any country, that hath commrce with the reſt 


of the world, it is almoſt impoſſible now to be 


without the uſe of ſilver coin. Locke, 
2, Common or familiar intercourſe. 
Good-nature, which conſiſts in overlooking of 

faults, is to be exerciſed 3985 in ny ourſelves 


* 


Had, en Italy. | 


COM 


juſtice in the ordinary commerce and occurrences of 
life.” Addiſon, 
To COMMERCE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

* traffick. 

Ezekiel in the deſcription of trim, and of tie 


exceeding trade that it had with the Eaſt, as the 


only mart town, reciteth both the people with 
whom they commerce, and alſo what commodities 
every. country yielded. EFEaleigb. 

When they might not converſe or commerce with 
any civil men; Whither ſhould they fly but into 
the woods and mountains, and there live in a wild 
manner. Sir F. Davies 

2. To hold. intercourſe with... 

Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 32 
With even ſtep and muſing gait, 
And looks commercing with the ſkies, 
Thy rapt” ſoul ſitting in thine eyes. Age 

CouMEHRCIAL. adj. from commerce. ] . Relating 
to commerce or traflick. _. 

To COMMIGRATE. . ». {con and migro, La- 
tin.] To remove in a body, or by conſent, from 
one country to another. ö 

COMMIGR AT ION. 2. J. [from commigrate.] A 


| removal of a large body of people from one coun- 


try. to another. 
Both the inhabitants of that, and of our world, 


| loſt all memory of their commgration hence. 


I/Voodward's Natural iff 7 
COMMIN'ATION. 2». /. [comminatio, Latin. 1: 
I. A threat ; a denunciation of punithment, vr 
of vengeance. 


Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit 


to ſeclude from us, to fence them not only by pre- 
cept and commination, but with difficulty and impaſ- 
ſibilities. De ca of Pity. 

2, The recital of God's threatenings « on ſtated 
days. 

ComMuNAaToRY. adj. [from commination ] De- 
NUNCIatory 3 threatening. - | 

To ComMMUNGLE.. v. a. [commiſees, Latin.] To 
mix into one maſs; to unite intimately ; to m 


to blend. 
Pleſt are thoſe, 

Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well c- 

mingl. 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger, 

To ſound what ſtop the pleaſe. Shakeſp. Ham!ct, 

To. ComMUNGLE. v. n. To unite one with 
another. 

Diſſolutions of gum tr agacanth VE oil of ſw cet 
almonds do not cmmingle, the oil remaining on the 
top till they de ſtirred.  Bacon's Phyſical Rem. 

Co MMSUHB LE. adj. | from commun. 4e. Fran- 
gible; reducible to e. er; fuſcoptidle of pul- 
veriſation. 

The beſt diamonds are SE Ft are 1 far 
from breaking hammers, that they fubmit unte peſ- 
tilation, and reſiſt not any ordinary peſtle. 8 

To CO MMINUTE. ». a. {| comminuo, Lat in. EE 
grind; to pulveriſe ; to break into ſmall parts. 

Parchment, ſkins, and cloth drink in liquor', 
though themſelves be intire bodies, and not 1 
nated, as ſand And athes. Bacon“ Natural Hif 5 

Commixu'rion. 2. from conumi ute. 

1. The act of 4 8 ito {mall parts; puli'2- 


riſation. 


The jaw in men and animals furniſhed with 
grinders, hath an oblique or tranſyerſe motion, 
neceſſary for comminution of the meat. 

a 5 ratios 

This ſmiting of the ſtcel w ith the flint doth omy 
make a commution, and a very rapid whirling and 
melting of ſome particles ; ; but that idea of flame 
is wholly in us. "I 2 Beticy- 

2. Attenuation. | 

Cauſes of fixation are the even ſpreading of the 
ſpirits and tangible parts, the cloſeneſs of the ta- 
gible par ts and the jejuneneſs or extreme con” 
nation of ſpirits; of which the two firſt may. 
joined with a nature liquefiable. Back 

 CommU'SERABLE. adj, [from commuyerate- ] 
Warthy of compaſſion ; F 
excite ſympathy or ſorroẽ-. ; 

It is the ſinfulleſt thing in the Word to deſti- 
tute a plantation once in forwardneſs : for, gy 


ſuch as. mutt ; 
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the diſhonour, it is the guiltineſs of blood of many 
ecm ſar able perſons. 


Bacon's H ſays: 
This was the end of this noble and commiſerable 


_ perſon, Edward eldeſt ſon to the duke of Clarence. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
Joe COMMTSERATE. v. a. [cn and miſereor, 
Lat.] To pity ; to look on with compaſſion; to 
compaſſionate. 
Then we muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the 
weight 

Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commeiſerate. Den bam. 
e ſhould commiſerate our mutual ignorance, and 
endeavour to remove it. Locke. 

 CoMMISERA'TION. 2. f. [from commſerate. | 
Pity ; compattion ; tenderneſs, or concern for an- 
other's pains. 

Theſe poor ſeduced creatures, whom I can nei- 
ther ſpeak nor think of but with much commiſera- 
tian and pity. Hooker. 

Live, and hereafter ſay 
A mad man's mercy bade thee run away. 

l do defy thy commiſeration, 

Aud apprehend thee for a felon here. 

: Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

God knows with how much commſeration, and 
ſolicitous caution, I carried on that bufineſs, that I 
might neither encourage the rebels, nor diſcourage 
the Proteſtants. Ring Charles. 

She ended weeping : and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, till peace obtain'd from fault 

Acknowledg'd and deplor'd, in Adam wrought. 

Commſeration. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

From you their eſtate may expect effectual com- 
fort, there are none from whom it may not de- 
ſerve comm:iſeration. Spratt. 


No where fewer beggars appear to charm up | 


commiſeration, yet no where is there greater charity. 
; Grawn's Bills of Mortality. 

I prevailed with myſelf to go and ſee him, 
partly out of CY and partly out of curi- 
ofity. Swift. 


Co'mmiss ARISHIP. . . [from commiſſury.] The 
office of a commutlary. 


A commiſſariſhip is not grantable for life, ſo as to 
bind the ſucceeding biſhop, though it ſhould be 
confirmed by the dean and chapter. Ayliffe's Parer. 
. CO'MMISSARY. ». ſ. [ commiſſarius, low Latin.) 

1. An officer made occaſionally for a certain 
purpoſe; a delegate; a deputy. 

2. It is a title of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ap- 
pertaining to ſuch as exerciſes ſpiritual juriſdiction 
(at leaſt ſo far as his commiſſion permits) in places 
of the dioceſe ſo far diſtant from the chief city, as 
the chancellor cannot call the ſubjects. Corel, 

The commiſſar:es of biſhops have authority only 
in ſome certain place of the dioceſe, and in ſome 
certain cauſes of the juriſdiction limited to them 
by the biſhop's commiſſion. Avyliffe. 

3- An officer who draws up lifts of the num- 
bers of an army, and regulates the procuration and 


Conveyance of proviſion. or ammunition. 


But is it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 
With Runick lays thus tag inſipid proſe ? 
And when you thould your heroes deeds 
rehearſe, 
Give us a commiſſuy's lift in verſe ? Prix, 
' COMMUTI'SION. ». /. [cm, low Latin.] - 
1. The act of entruſting any thing. 
A truſt; a warrant by which any. truſt is 
held, or authority exerciſed. 
Commiſſion 18 the warrant, or letters patent, that 
all men exercifing juriſdiction, either ordinary or 


extraordinary, have for their power. Cb. 
Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, 
Seals a commi/fion to a blank of danger. Shake/p. 


The ſubſects grief 


Comes through commiYſions, which compel from | 


each 


Tue ſixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 


Without delay. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He led our powers ; 

Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon ; 

The which immediatecy may well ſtand up, 
And call itſelf your brother. Shakeſpeare. 


He would haye them fully acquainted with the 


nature and extent of their office, and ſo he joins 


parts of his empire, for the raiſing of a mighty 


of their own blood, and being fo furiouſly aſſail- 


COM 


commiſſion with inſtruction: by one he conveys 
power, by the other knowledge. South. 
3- A warrant by which a military officer is 
conſtituted. 
Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the con- 
queſt of Perſia, gave out his comm ions into all 


army. Anolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
I was made a colonel ; though I gained my cen- 
»i//ion by the horſe's virtues, having leapt over a 
ſix- bar gate. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

He for his ſon a gay commſſion buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a _—— 
Dope 

4. Charge; mandate; office ; employment. 5 
It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange 
obedience to a comm//ion, for men, in the midit 


ed, to hold their hands contrary to the laws 
of nature and neceſſity. HBacon's War with Spain. 
Such comm:ſſicn from above 
I have receiv'd, to anſwer thy defire 
Of knowledge within bounds. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


At his command the ſtorms invade ; ; 


The winds by his commfſion blow; 

*Till with a nod he bids them ceaſe. 

He bore his great commiſſion in his look ; 

But ſweetly temper'd awe, and ſoften'd all he 

ſpoke. Dryden. 

5. Act of committing a crime ; perpetration. 
Sins of commiſſion are diſtinguiſhed in theology from 
ſins of omiſſion. 

Every commiſſion of ſin introduces into the ſoul a 
certain degree of hardneſs. South's Sermons. 

He indulges himſelf in the habit of known fin, 
whether commſſion of ſomething which God hath 
forbidden, or the o///ion of ſomething commanded. 

Rugers's Sermons. 

6. A number of people joined in a truſt or 
office. 

7. The ſtate of that which is W to a num- 
ber of joint officers ; as, the bread ſeal was put into 
commiſſion. 

8. [In commerce.] The order by which a fac- 
tor trades for another perſon. 

To Commr's$10x. v. a. [from conm:ſſion.] 

1. To empower ; to appoint. 

2. To ſend with mandate or authority. 

The peace polluted thus, a choſen band 

He firſt conmſſions to the Latian land, 

In threat'ning embaſly. Dryden's Æneid. 

To Commr'ss$10NATE. v. a. [from commiſſion. ] 
To commiſſion ; to empower. 

As he was thus ſent by his father, ſo alſo were 
the apoſtles ſolemnly commiſſionated by him to 
preach to the Gentile world, who, with indefa- 
tigable induſtry and reſolute ſufferings, purſued 
the charge ; and ſure this is competent evidence, 
that the deſign was of the moſt weighty import- 
ance. Decay of Piety. 

ConMmr'ss10NER. nf. [from commiſſion. 
included in a warrant of authority. 

A commiſſioner is one who hath. commiſſion, as 
letters patent, or other lawful warrant, to exe- 
cute any publick office. Corel. 

One article they ſtood upon, which I with your 


Dryden. 


commiſſioners have agreed upon. Sidney. 
Theſe commiſſioners came into England, with 
whom covenants were concluded. Hayward. 


The archbiſhop was made one of the conmſſioner's 
of the treaſury. Clarendon. 
Suppoſe itinerary commiſſioners to inſpect, through- 
out the kingdom, into the conduct of men in of- 
fice, with reſpect to morals and religion, as well 
as abil ties. Swift. 
Like are their merits, like rewards they ſhare, 

That ſhines a conſul, this ot - 

| Pope Dunciad. 

Commr'sSURE. n. /. [ commiſſura, Latin. ] Joint; 
a place. where one part 1s joined to another. 

All theſe inducements cannot countervail the 
inconvenience of disjointing the cammſſures with ſo 
many ſtrokes of the chizel. MHotton's Architefture. 

This animal is covered with a ſtrong ſhell, 


One 


jointed Ike armour by four tranſyerſe commiſſures 


COM 
in the middle of the body, connected by toug 


membranes. Ray on t5 Creation. 

To COMMIT. v. a. [ committo, Latin. ] 

1. To intruſt ; to give in truſt ; to put into the 
hands of another. 

It is not for your health thus to cot 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. 
Shai paure. 

2. To put in any place to be kept ſafe. 

They who are deſirous to commit to memory, 
might have eaſe. 2 Mac. ii. 25. 

Is my muſe controul'd 

By ſervile awe ? Born free, and not be bold 

At leaſt I'll dig a hole within the ground, - 

And to the truſty earth commit the ſound. 


Dryden's Perj. 


. To ſend to priſon ; to impriſon. 
a comes the nobleman that commtted the 


prince, for ſtriking him about Bardolph. Shake/p- 


They two were committed, at leaſt reſtrained of 

their liberty. Clarendon. 
So though my ankle ſhe has quitted, 

My heart continues ſtill conmetted ; 

And, like a baiPd and main-priz 4 lover, 

Although at large, I am bound over. Hudibras. 

4. To perpetrate ; to do a fau't; to be guilty 
of a crime. 

Keep thy word juſtly ; ſwear not; commit not 
with man's ſworn ſpouſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Letters out of Ulſter gave him notice of the in- 
humane murders committed there upon a multitude 
of the Proteſtants. _ Clarendon. 

A creeping young fellow committed matrimony 
with a briſk gameſome laſs. L'Eflrange« 

Tis policy 
For ſon and father to take different ſides ; 
Then lands and tenements commit no treaſon. 


Dryd-n. 


5. To put together for a conteſt : a latiniſm. 
How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his 
office, and ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the 
reſpondent, like a long practiſed moderator. 
More's Divine Dialogues. 


6. To place in a ſtate of hoſtility or ene 


gruity : a latiniſm. 
Harry whoſe tuneful and well meaſured fongs 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpan 


Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 


With Midas' ears, committing ſhort and long. 
.  Miltone 

CommYTMENT. .f. [from — 

r. Act of ſending to priſon ; impriſonment. 

It did not appear by any new examinations or 
commitments, that any other perſon was diſcovered 
or appeached. Bacon. 

They were glad to compound for his bare 
commitment to the Tower, when he was within 
few days enlarged. Clarendon, 

I have been conſidering, ever ſince my commit 
ment what it might be proper to deliver upon this 
occaſion. Swift. 

2. An order for e to priſon. 

CommYTTEE. a. ſ. [from cammit. ] 

Thoſe to whem the conſideration or 3 
of any matter is referred, either by ſome court 
to whom it belongs, or by conſent of parties. 
As in parliament, after a bill is read, it is either 
agreed to or paſſed, or not agreed to; or neither 
of theſe, but refei to the conſideration of ſome 
appointed by the tibuſe, to examine it farther, 
who thereupon are called a commitide. Cowel. 

Mancheſter had orders to march thither, hav- 
ing a committee of the parliament with him, as 
there was another committee of the Scottiſh parlia- 


ment always in that army; there being alſo nov 


a committee of both kingdoms reſiding at London, 
for the carrying on the war. Clarendon. 
All corners were filled with covenanters, con- 
fuſion, committee men, and ſoldiers, ſerving each 
other to their ends of revenge, or power, or 
profit ; and theſe committee men and ſoldiers were 
poſſeſt with this wy arr” * Wait. 
Count T TER. 2. J. [from commit. ] Perpetra- 
tor ; he that commits. 
Such an one makes a man not only a partaker 
of other men's fins, but a deriver of the Whole 
Vel. I. Ne. 9. Ss Sullt 
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_ waxed impreilions of all the colours do ſtir up and 


Apis is compounded of all the colours. 
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g niit to himſelf; yet ſo as to leave the commter - 
as full of -guilt as before. South. 
ComurTTIBLE. adj. [from commit.] Liable to 
be committed. | 
Beſides the miſtakes committible in the ſolary: 


compute, the diſterence of *,chronology diſturbs |. 
his computes. | Brown. 


To CoMMIX. v. a. [commiſceo, Lat.] To mingle; 
to blend; to mix; to unite with things in one 
maſs. | MY 

A dram of gold, diſfolved in aqua regia, with 
a dram of copper in aqua fortis commixed, gave a 
great colour. Bacon. 


I have written againſt the ſpontaneous genera- | 


tion of froys in the clouds; or, on- the earth, 
out of duſt and rain water comme ved. : 

Ray on th: Creation, 

It is manifeſt by this experiment, that the con- 


beget a ſenſation of white; that is, that white- 


Newton's Optichs. 

Commr'x1ovx. 1. . [from commix.] Mixture; 
incorporation of different ingredients. | 

Were thy commixion Greek and Trojan, ſo 
That thou could'ſt ſay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan. Sp. Troilus and Crefſida. 

CommrxT10v. -f. [from commix.] Mixture; 
incorporation; union of various ſubſtances in one 
mals. | | 
Some {ſpecies there be of middle and participat- 
ing natures, that is, of birds and beaſts, as batts, 
and ſome few others, ſo confirmed and ſet toge- 


of either; there being a commixtion of both in the 
whole, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
one unto the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Commi'xTURE. #. f. [from commix. ] 

1. The act of mingling; the ſtate of being 
Myzngled ; incorporation; union in one -.aſs. 

In the conmmaæture of any thing that is more oily 
vr iweet, ſuch bodies are leaſt apt to putrefy, the 
aw working zittle upon them. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 

2. The maſs formed by mingling different 
things; compoſition ; compound. 

Fair ladies, maſk'd, are roſes in the bud; 

Or angels veil'd in clouds: are roſes blown, 
Diſmaik'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſherwn. 
| ; Shakeſpeare. 
My lore and fear glew'd many friends to thee ; 
And now IT fall, thy tough commixtuwres melt, 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning miſproud York. 


, Shak: ſpare. 
There is ſcarcely any riſingibut by a commivture 
of good and evil arts. Bacon. 


All the cireumftances and reſpect of religion 
and itate intermixed together in their commitur-, 
will better become 2 royal hiſtory, or a council- 
table, than a ſingle life. Molten. 


Con E. n. . French. ] The head-dreſs of 


women. 
Let them reflect how they would he affected, 
mould they meet with a man on horſeback, in his 


hreeches and jack- boots, dreſſed up in a commode | 


and a nightrail. Spectatos. 

She has contrived to ſhew her principles by the 
Fetting of her camod: ; ſo that it will be impoſ- 
ſible for auy woman that is difateRed to be in the 


taſhion. Auadiſon's Freehold. r. 
She, like ſome penſive ſtateſman, walks de- 
mure, 


And ſmiles, and hugs, to make deſtruction ſure ; 
Or under high commdes, with looks erect, 
Rareſac d devours, in gaudy colours deck'd. 
| Granville. 
COMMO'DIOUS. a. ſcommodus, Latin. ] 
1. Convenient ; ſuitable ; accommodate to any 


purpoſe; fit; proper; free from hindrance or | 


uneaſineſs. 

Such a place cannot be commodinus to live in; 
for being ſo near the moon, it had been too near 
ade ſun. a Ralrigb's Hiftery. 

To that receſe, commodicus for ſurprize, 

When purple light ſhall next fuffuſe the ſkies, 


With me repair. y Laps Odyſſey. 


. Oſefal; fuited to wants or neceſſities. 


ther, that we cannot define the beginning or end | 


C OM e OM 


ſelves. 


Inſtructive to the ſwains. 


2. Without diftreſs. 


lineſs. 


Convenience; advantage. 


the common meaſure. 


1. Belonging equally to 


His ancient and hereditary houſe 
There dwelt a good ſubſtantial country mouſe. | value; not rare: not ſcarce. 


We need not fear 
To paſs commodiouſiy this life, ſuſtain'd : , 
By him with many comforts, till we end 4. Publick; general; ſerving the uſe of all. 
In duſt ; our final reſt, and native home. 


3. Suitably to a certain purpoſe. | . 
Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame | I need not mention the old common ſhore of 
thing to ſerve commodioufly for divers ends. Hover. Rome, which ran from all parts of the town, 
Galen, upon the conſideration of the body, | with the current and violence of an ordinary. 
challenges any one to find how the leaſt fibre | river. . Addiſon on Sealy 
might be more commodio:fly placed for uſe or come- 5. Of no rank; mean; without birth or deſcent. 


The place requireth many circumſtances ; as 
the ſituation near the ſea, for the commodiouſneſs of Flying bullets now, | 
an intercourſe with England. Bacon. | To execute his rage, appear too flow ; 

Of cities, the greatneſs and riches increafe ac- | They miſs, or ſwee but common ſouls away, 
cording to the commodionſurſs of their ſituation in | For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt pay. #7 aller, 


If they think we ought to prove the ceremo- ] Though life and ſenſe be common to gre one 
nies commodi7es, they do greatly deceive: them- | brutes, and their operations in many things alike z 


Hooker. | yet by this form he lives the life of a man, and 


Bacchus had found out the making of wine, | not of a brute, and hath: the ſenſe of a man, and 

and many things elſe commedinus for mankind. not of a brute. Hales Origin of 8 

Ralrigb's Hiſtory of the World. He who hath received damage, has, beſides 

The gods have done their part, 6H , ae ans 

By ſending this commdious plague. Dryden's Ord.] men, a particular right to ſeek reparation, Lockes 
Maro's muſe, 25 8 £ 

Thrice ſa-red muſe, commodious precepts gives, Where no kindred are to be found, we ſee the 


the right of puniſhment” common to. him with other 
2. Having no poſſeſſor or owner. 


Philips. | poſſeſſion of a private man revert to the commu- 


Commoſpious LY. adv. [from commudious. | nity, and fo become again perfectly common, nor can- 

1. Conveniently. | any one have a property in them, otherwiſe than 
At the large foot of an old hollow tree, in other things common by nature. Locke. 

In a deep cave ſeated cammocliouſly, 3- Vulgar; mean; not diſtinguiſhed by any 


Cowley. | Or as the man whom princes do advance, 
| | Upon their gracious mercy-ſeat to fit,. | 
Doth common things, of courſe and eircumſtance, 
To the reports of comm men commit. Davies. 


He was adviſed hy a parliament-man not to be 


Mi'tm's Paradiſe Loft. | ri in reading all the common prayer, but make 
ſome variation. alt. 


South”s Sermons. | Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 


Commo'brousNEss. n. . [from commodious.] | And as the air blows it to me again, 


Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 
6 E Shakeſpeare's Henry VS: 


fertile countries, or upon rivers and havens. 6. Frequent ; uſual ; ordinary. 
Temple. There is an evil which I have ſeen common among 
Compt. . ſ. [commoditas, Latin.] men. : : | Eccleflaſticus, vi. 1. 
1. Intereſt; advantage; profit. | The Papiſts were the moſt common place, and 


They Knew, that howſoever men may feek | the butt againſt whom all the arrows are directed, 
their own commodity, yet if this were done with | 85 
injury unto others, it was not to be ſuffered. Hooker, | Neither is it ſtrange that there ſhould be myſ- 

Commodity, the biaſs of the world, 


Clarendn. 


teries in divinity, as well as in the commoneſ# ope- 


| The World, which of itſelf is poiſed well, rations in nature. | Swift. 
Till this advantage, this vile drawing biaſs, 7. Proſtitute. ; E | ITE 
This ſway of motion, this commdity, | ”Tisa ftrange thing, the impudence of ſome 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, women! was the word of a dame, who herſelf 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent. Was common, L' Eſtrange. 


Shake ſpears King Fohn. | Hipparchus was going to marry a cammon wo- 


2. Convenience, particular advantage. 
There came into her head certain verſes, I d:ſpiſe, or am deſpiſed; and alſo ſuch nouns as 
which, if ſhe had had preſent commogity, ſhe | are both maſculine and feminine, as parens. | 
would have adjoined as a retraction to the other. | CoMMON. . f. [from the adjective.] An 


Of money in the commerce and traffick of | dren or ſervants could not cut t 
mankind, the principal uſe is that of ſaving the 
commutation of more bulky commodlities. 


After much debatement of the commod!tizs or | man, but conſulted Philander upon the occaſion. 
diſcommodities like to enfue, they concluded. | 


Spectators 


Hayward. 8. [In grammar.] Such verbs as ſignify both 
action and paſſion, are called common ; as aſpernor, 


Sidney. | open ground equally uſed by many perſons. 


She demanded leave, not to loſe this long Then take we down his load, and turn him off 
ſought-for commodity of time, to caſe her heart. Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his ears, 


Sida-y. | And graze in commons. Shak:ſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn | Is not the ſeparate property of a thing the 
either by the commodity of a foot-path, or the de- | great cauſe of its endearment ? Does any m_ re- 
licacy or the freſhneſs of the fields. ſpect a common as much as he does his garden: 


South, 


Ben Fonſon.”s Diſcovery. 


It had been difficult to make ſuch a mole Co'mnor. adj. [from the adjeRive.] Com 
where they had not fo natural a commodity as the | monly ;: ordinarily. 


earth of Puzzuola, which immediately hardens | I am. more than comm tall. hs 

in the water. Aldi ſon on Italy. Shak:ſpeare s Hs you like it. 

3. Wares; merchandiſe; goods for traffick. Tz Co/mwon. ibs 3 
All my fortunes are at ſea; I. Equally to be participated by a certain nu 


Nor have I money, nor commodity ber. no 3 
To raiſe a preſent fam. Shateſp. Merch. af Venice. | By making an explicit conſent of every co 3 
Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, | moner neceſſary to any one's appropriating o 


Locke. | himſelf any part of what is given in common, chil- 
he meat which 
their father or maſter had provided for them 7 
common, without aſſigning to every one his pecu- 


Arbuthnot on Coins. liar part. Locke. 


ComMoro'rE. . ſ. [probably corrupted from } 2. Equally with another; indiſcriminately. 
the Spaniſh commandador.] The captain who com- K of tl at 
mands a ſquadron. of ſhips; a temporary admiral. | avoid puerilities, it having that common V. 
CO'MMON. . /. comma, Latin. | 
more than one. 


4; 


In a work of this nature it is impoſſible to 


dicti tiquities. : 
dictionaries, and books of an 4 8 Cui 
| 285 


excellence; often ſeen; eaſy to be had; of little 
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To Co/mntov. v. n. [from the noun.] To have 
a joint right with others in ſome common 
ground. 


Common Law contains thoſe cuſtems and 


uſages which have, by long preſcription, ob- 
«tained in this nation the force of laws. 
tinguiſhed from the ſtatute law, which owes its 
authority to acts of parliament. 


Co MMON PCU TAS. The king's court now held 


in Weſtminſter-hall; but anciently moveable, 


Gwin obſerves, that *till Henry III. granted the 
magna charta, there were but two courts, the ex- 
chequer, and the King's bench, fo called becauſe 
it followed the King; but upon the grant of that 
charter, the court of common . pleas was erected, 
and ſettled -at Weſtminſter. All civil cauſes, 
both real and perſonal, are, or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the ſtrict laws of 
the realm; and Forteſcue repreſents it as the 
only court for real cauſes. The chief judge is 
called the lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, 
and he is aſſiſted by three or four aſſociates, cre- 
ated by letters patent from the King. Corel. 

Co'/MMoNABLE. adj. [from commor, | What is 


Much good land might be gained from foreſts 
and chaſes, and from other commonble places, 10 
as there be care taken that the poor commoners 
have no injury. Bacon to Villiers. 

Co'MMoNaG 8. ». ſ. [from common. | The right 


of feeding on a common; the joint right of uſing” 
any thing in common with others. 


Co/MMoNALTY. #. . [from commuautee, Fr.] 

1. The common people; the people of the 
Jower rank. 7 
Bid him ſtrive 
To gain the love o' th' commonalty ; the duke 
Shall govera England. Shakeſpeare. 

There is in every ſtate, as we know, two por- 
tions of fubjeRs ; the nobles and the commonalty, 

Bacon. 
The emmet joined in her popular tribes 

Of commonalty. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

All gentlemen are almoſt obliged to it; and 1 
Know no reaſon we ſhould give that advantage 
to the commonalty of England, to be foremoſt in 
brave actions. Dryden. 

2. The bulk of mankind. 

I myſelf too will uſe the ſecret acknowledg- 
ment of the commma/ty bearing record of the God 
of Gods. Hooker. 

Co/mMMoNER. . ſ. [from common. | 

1. One of the common people; a man of low 
rank; of mean condition. 

Doubt not 


The commners, for whom we ſtand, but they, 


Upon their ancient malice, will forget. | 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolunus. 
His great men durſt not pay their court to him, 
till he had ſatiated his thirſt of blood by the 
death of ſome of his loyal COMMONeY'S, 
Addifon's Fr ce holder. 
2. A man not noble. 
This commoner has worth and parts, 4 
Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts: 
His head achs for a coronet ; 
And who is bleſs'd, that is not great? 
3- A member of the houſe of commons. 
There is hardly a greater difference between 
two things than there is between a repreſenting 


Prior. 


commoner in his public calling, and the ſame perſon | 


in common lite. ELD Sæbift. 
4. One who has à joint right in, common 
ground. | | 
Much land might be gained from commonable 
places, fo as there be care taken that the poor 
commoners have no injury. Bacin's Advice to Villiers, 
g. A ſtudent of the ſecond rank at the univer- 
fity of Oxford; one that eats at the common 
table. 
5. A proſtitute. ä 
Behold. this ring, | 
Whoſe high reſpect, and rich validity, 
Did lack a parallel: yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o th' camp. Shakeſp. 
Commont'Tiov. n. ſ. Tcommenitioy Latin, ]- Ad- 


— — 


It is dif- } 


COM 


CV'mnwoxiy, adv. ¶ from commer.) Frequently; 

uſually ; orvinartly ;' tor the moſt part. 
This hand of . your's requires 

Much caſtigation, exercife devout ; | 

For here's a-ftrong and ſweating devil here, 

That comminly rebels.  Shakeſpear,'s Othello, 

A great diſeaſe may change the frame of a bo- 
dy, though, if it lives to recover ſtrength, it com- 
only returns to its natural conſtitut ion. Templi. 

Co'MatoNNESS. x. 7. from common. ] 


1. Equal participation among many. 

Nor can the commony- [s of the guilt obviate the 
cenſure, there being nothing more frequent than 
for men to accuſe their own faults in other per- 
tons. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Frequent occurrence; frequency. 

Blot out that Aim, res nlunttdire male adminiſtra- 
vi: the commun, makes me not know who is the 
author; but {ure he muſt be ſome modern. Sri, 

Ty COMMON” LACE. v. a To reduce to ge 
neral heads. | 

I do not apprehend any difficulty in it 
and commonflacing an univerſal hiftory from the 
hiſtorians, Felton, 


| ComMoNPLACE-ROOK. . SA book in which 


things to be remembered -are ranged under gener- 

al_heads. 
I turned to my commmplace=bogk, and found his 

caſe under the word coquette. Tatler. 
Cou'mmoNxs. n. /. 


inherit no honours. 
Little office 
The hateful comms will perform for us; 
Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Hath he not paſs'd the nobles and the common: ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe three to kings and chiefs their ſcenes diſ- 


play, 

The reſt before the ignoble commons play. 

Dryden's Fables. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound; 

The commons where they can: the nobler fort, 

With winding doors wide open, front the court. 

Dryden. 
2. The lower houſe of parliament, by which 
the people are reprefented, and of which the 
members are choſen by the people. 
My good lord. 
How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg'd by the commmns ? Doth his majeſty 
Incline to it, or no ? Shakeſpeare”s Henry VI. 
In the houſe of commons many gentlemen, un- 
ſatisfied,of his guilt, durſt not condemn him. 
King Charles, 
3. Food; fare; diet: ſo called from colleges, 
where it is eaten in common. 

He painted himſelf of a dove- colour, and took 
his commons with the pigeons. L' Eftrange. 
Meanwhile the quench'd her fury at the flogd, 

And with a lenten ſallad cool'd her blood: 

Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing 

ſcant ; | 

Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryd. 
The doctor now obeys the ſummons, 

Likes both his company and commons. Sift. 
CommonwEt/arl: In. /. [from commn and 
CommoNwWEALTH. ſ weal, or wealth. | 
1. A polity ; an eſtabliſhed form of civil life. 
Two foundations bear up publick ſocieties; the 

one inclination, whereby all men deſire ſociable 

life; the other an order agreed upon, touching 
the manner of their union in living together : the 


weal. - Hooker, 
It was impoſſible to make a commnveal in Ire- 
land, without ſettling of all the eſtates and poſ- 
ſeſſions throughout the kingdom. Davies on Ireland. 
A continual parliament would but keep the co 
mnweal in tune, by preſerving laws in their vigour. 
| : King Charles. 
There is no body in the commontvealth of learning 


| who does not proteſs himſelf a loyer of truth. 
. Locke. 


vice; waraing ; inſtruction. S 


2. The publick ; the general body of the people. 


1. The vulgar ; the lower people; thoſe who | 


latter is that which we call the law of a common- } 


is 
COM. 


| Such. a prince , | 
So kind a father of the cm = : 
Shake peare's Berry IV. 

Their ſons are well tutored 5 you: you are a 

good member of the commonwealth, : 

Shakeſpeare's Love's: Labour Loft. 
3. A government in which the ſupreme power 
is lodged in the people; a republick. 

Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine 
The gods would fleep to ſuch a Stygian practice, 
Againſt that commonwealth which they have found= 

ed. | For fon, 
 Commonwealths were nothing more, in their ori- 
ginal, but free cities; though ſometimes, by force 
of orders and diſcipline; they have extended ther- 
ſelves into mighty dominions. Temple. 

Co'mmoRance. Yn. /. [from commrant.] Dwel- 

Co'MmoraNev.:ſ-ling 3 habitation ; 'abode z re- 
dence. | 

The very quality, carriage, and place of com- 
nor ance of witneſſes, is plainly and evidently ſet 
forth. Hale. 
An Arehbiſhop, out of his dioceſe,” becomes 
ſubject to the archbiſnop of the province here 
he bas his abode and commorancy,” Ayli eis Parer. 

COMMORANT. adj. {commoran;, Latin.) Re- 
ſident; dwelling ; inhabiring. - 

The abbot. may demand and recover his monk, 
that is commorant and reſiding in another monaſtery. 

Alis Parergon. 

Cour tox. . .. C cammmtio, Lat. DF 

r. Tumult; diſturbance ; combuſtion; ſediti 
on; publick diſorder; inſurrection. 

By flatt'ry he hath On the common hearts; 
And when he'll pleaſe to make commotion, ; 
Tis to be fear'd they all will follow him. | 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Ye ſhalt hear of wars and commotions, be not ter: 
rified. | Luke. 
The Iliad confifts of hattles and a continual 
commo!t9ng the Odyſſey in patience and wiſdom. 

Broome's Notes on the Qdyſſcy. 
2. Perturbation ;- diſorder of mind; heat; vi- 
blence; agitation. : 
Some ſtrange common TY 
Is in his brain; he bites his lips, and farts. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

He could not debate any thing without ſome 

commo!ton, when the argument was not of moment. 
Clarendsn. 

3. Diſturbance ; reſtleſſneſs, 
Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake hap« 


| pened, that he would allay the commetiors: of the 


water, and put an end to the earthquake. | 
. Woodward'e Natural Hiftory. 
Commo'TIoONER. . ſ. | from commotion, ] One 
that cauſes commotions ; a diſturber of the peace. 
A word not in uſe. p 
The people more regarding commotioners than 
commiſſioners, flocked together, as clouds cluſter - 
againſt a ſtorm. - | Hayward. 
To Commo've. v. a. | commovto, Lat.] To di- 
ſturb; to agitate ; to put into @ violent motion 3 


to unſettle. Not uſed. 
Strait the ſands,. 
Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play. 
2 T homſon's Summer. 


To COMMUNE. v. n. | communico, Lat.] To 
converſe; to talk together; to impart ſentiments 
mutually. | :- PR 
So long as Guyon with her communed, 
Unto the ground ſhe caſt her modeſt eye 
And ever and anon, with. rofy red, 
The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did dye. 
| Fairy Queen, 
T will commune with you of ſuch things, 

That want no ears but your's. Shakeſpeare. 
They would forbear open hoſtility, and reſort 
unto him peaceably, that they might commune to- 
gether as friends. Hayuard. 
Then commune,” how that day they beſt may ply 
Their growing work. Miltan's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ideas, as ranked under names, are thote that, 
for the moſt part, men reaſon of within them-. 
ſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about 


with others. : Locke. 
88 2 Com 
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CoMMUNICABYLITY. x. .. [from communicable.) 
The quality of being communicable ; capability 
to be-1mparted. 

Co MM,, ABLE. adj, | from communicate. 

1. That which may become the common poſ- 
ſeſſion of more than one: with 70. 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it be- 
hooveth that the word of God be ſo likewile. 

Hooker, 

2. That which may be recounted; that of 
which another may ſhare the knowledge: with 
79. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveal'd, which th' inviſtble King, 
Only omniſcient, "hath ſuppreſs'd in night, 


To none communicable in earth or heav'n. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

3. That which may be imparted. 

The happy place | 
Rather inflames thy torment, repreſenting 
Loſt bliſs, to thee no more communicable. 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 

Commu'xicaxT. 2. /. [from ee rating, One 
who is preſent, as a worthipper, at the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper ; one who participates 
of the bleſſed ſacrament. 

Communicants have ever uſed it ; and we, by the 
Form of the very utterance, do thew we uſe it as 
eommunicants. Hooker, 

A conſtant frequenter of worſhip, and a never- 
failing monthty communicant, Atterbury's Sermons. 

To COMMU'/NICATE. v. a. | communico, Lat. 

1. To impart to others what is in our own 
power ; to give to others as partakers ; to conter 
a joint poſſeſſion ; to beſtow. 

Common benefits are to be communicated with 
all, but peculiar benefits with choice. Bacon. 

Where God is worſhipped, there he communicates 
his bleffings and holy influences. 

Taylors Worthy Communicant. 

Which of the Grecian chicks conſorts with thee ? 
But Diomede deſires my company, 

And ftill communicates his praiſe with me. 
, Dryden's Fables. 

2. To reveal; to impart Knowledge. 

I learned diligently, and do communicate wiſdom 
Uberally: I do not hide her riches. Wiſd. vii. 13. 

3. It had anciently the prepoſition :/ before 
the perſon, to whom communication either of be- 
netits or knowledge was made. 

Charles the hardy would communicate his ſecrets 
with none; and leaſt of all, thoſe ſecrets which 
troubled him moſt. Bacon. 

He communicated thoſe thoughts only with the 
tord Digby, the lord Colepeper, and the chancel- 
30r. Clarendon. 

A journey of much adventure, which, to ſhew 
the ſtrength of his privacy, had been before not 
eemmunicated with any other. Wotton. 


4. Now it has only 20: Clarendon uſes both 


-with and to. 

Let him, that is taught in the word, communicate 
zut9 him that teacheth. Gal. vi. 6. 

His majeſty frankly promiſed, that he could not, 
in any degree, communicate to any perſon the mat- 
ter, before he had taken and communicated to them 
Nis own reſolations. | Clarendon, 

Thoſe who ſpeak. in publick, are better heard 
when they diſcourſe by a lively genius and ready 
memory, than when they read all they would com- 
municate to their hearers. Watts. 

To CoMMu'NICATE. v. . 

7. To partake of the bleſſed ſacrament. 


The pany Chriſtians communicatedevery day. 
aylor. | 


2. To hve ſomething in common with another ; 
25, the bruſes communicate, there is a puſſage between 
them common to both, by which either may be 


entered from the other. 
The whole body is nothing but a ſyſtem of ſuch 


canals, which all communicate with one another, | 


med.tely or immediately. Arluthnot on Aliments, 


Communication. 2. . from communicate, | 

7. The act of imparting benefits or knowledge. 

Both together ſerve completely for the recep- 
Eon end communication of learned knowledge. 


Lelder's Elements of Speech, 


C OM 


2. Common bey or inlet; paſſage or 
means, by which from one place there is a way 
without interruption to another. 


dence has formed between the rivers and lakes of 
a country at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea. 
Addiſon on Italy. 

The Euxine ſea is conveniently ſituated for 
trade, by the COmmuntcaticn it has both with Aſia 
and Europe. Arbuthnot. 

3. Interchange of knowledge; good intelli- 
gence between ſeveral perſons. 

Secrets may be carried ſo far, as to ſtop the 
communication neceſſary among all who have the 
management of affairs. — bs 

4. Conference ; converſation. 

Abner had communication with the elders of Iſrael, 
ſaying, ye ſought for David in times patt to be 
King over you: now then do it. 2 Sam. lit. 17. 

The chief end of language, in communication, 
being to be underſtood, words ſerve not for that 
end, when any word does not excite in the hearers 
the ſame idea which it ſtands for in the mind of the 
ſpeaker. Loc ke. 

CommMu'xI1CATIVE. adj, [from communicate. 
Inclined to make advantages common ; liberal of 
benefits or knowledge ; not cloſe ; not ſelfiſh. 

We conceive them more than ſome envious 
and mercenary gardeners will thank us for ; but 
they deſerve not the name of that communicative and 
noble profeſſion, Evelyn's Kalendar. 


termine for the future to be leſs communicative. 
Swift and Pope. 
Commu'NICATIVENESS. . /. from communi- 
cative. | The quality of being communicative, of 
beſtowing or imparting benefits or knowledge. 
He 1s not only the moſt communicative of all 
beings, but he will alſo communicate himſelf in 


ſome degrees of communicativeneſs would be want- 
ing. Norris. 
Communion. n. ſ. [ communio, Latin. 

1. Intercourſe; fellowſhip ; common poſleſ- 
ſion ; participation of ſomething in common; in- 
terchange of tranſactions. 

Conſider, finally, the 2ngels, as having with us 
that communion which the apoſtle to the Hebrews 
noteth ; and in regard whereof angels have not 
diſdained to profeis themſelves our fellow - 
ſervants. Hooker, 
We are 305 by ourſelves, ſufficient to furniſh 


| ourſelves with competent ſtores for ſuch a life as 


our nature doth defire ; therefore we are natu- 
rally induced to ſeek communon and fellowſhip with 
others. | Hooker, 
The Iſraelites had never any communien or affairs 
with the Ethiopians. Raleigh. 
Thou, ſo pleas'd, 
Can'ſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union, or communion, deify d. Ailton's Far. Laß. 
We maintain communi with God himſelf, and 
are made in the ſame degree partakers of the Di- 
vine nature. | Tiddes. 
2. The common or publick celebration of the 


crament. 

They reſolved, that the "RE" Rl of the commu- 

nien table in all churches ſhould be altered. 
Clarendon, 

Tertullian reporteth, that the picture of Chriſt 
Was engraven upon the cz wm cup. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

3. A common or publick act, 

Man began publickly to call on the name of 
the Lord; that is, they ſerved aad praiſed God by 
communion, and in publick manner. 

Rateigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


church. 
Bare communion with a good church, can never 
alone make a good man; if it could, we ſhould 


have no bad ones. South. 
Ingenuous men have lived and died in the com- 
nunion of that church. Stilling fl.et. 


Commuſx1TY. 1. J. ſcommuntas, Latin.] + 


1. The common wealth; the bad Politicx. 


The map ſhews the natural communication provi- 


We had paid for our want of prudence, and de- 


ſuch meaſure as entirely to ſatisfy ; otherwiſe. 


Lord's Supper; the participation of the bleſſed ſa- 


4. Union in the common worſhip of any 


| 
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How could count ef 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhood in cities, 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place ? 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cr:ffidz, 
Not in a ſingle perſon only, but in a community or 
multitude of men. 
This parable may be aptly enough expounded 
of the laws that ſecure a civil community, L' Efirange, 
It is not deſigned for her own ufe, but for the 
whole community. Addiſon's Guardian. 
The love of our country is impreſſed on our 


mind, for the pre ſetxation of the community. 
Addli ſan's Freabulder. 


He lives not fur himſelf alone, but hath a regard 


in all his actions to the great community. Altterbury, 
2. Common poſſetlion ; the ſtate contrary to 


Property or appropriation. 


Sit up and revel, 
Call all the great, the fair and ſpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begun a faſhion 
Of freedom and community. Ben Junſon. 
The undiſtinction of many in the commority of 


name, or miſapplication of the act ot one unto the 
other, hath made ſome doubt thereof. 


Braun; Fulgar Frrons, 
This text is far from proving Adam ſole pro- 
prietor, it is a confirmation of the original c- 
ity of all things. | Loc be. 
3. Frequency: commonneſs. Not in uſe. 
He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 
Heard, not regarded ; feen, but with fuch eveo, 
As, ſick and blunted with community, 
Aftord no extraor dinary gaze. SE 5 
CoMMuUTABLILITY-. 1. J. | from conmutable. 
quality of being capable of exchange. 
Commu'TABLE. adj. | from commute, ] That may 


| be exchanged for ſomething elſe ; that may bs 


bought Off, or ranſomed. 

CommuTa't1oN..". . [from commute] 

1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hate nothing that 
was innocent: in a word, ſo great is the comma» 
tion, that the ſoul then hated only that which now 
only it loves, i. e. fin. South's Ser mono. 

2. Exchange; the act of giving one thing for 
another. 


The whole univerſe is ſupported” by giving ard 


returning, by commerce and. commutation. 
South's Sermos 
According to the preſent temper of waar og it 
is abſolutely neceffary that there be ſome method 
and means of camiutaticn, as that. of monev. 
Rav en the Creation. 
The uſe of money in the commerce and traftick 
of mankind, is that of ſaving the commututio: of 
more bulky commodities. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3- Ranſom ; the act of exchanging, a corporal 
for a pecuniary puniſhment. 
The law of God had allowed an evaſicn, that 


is, by way of commutation or redemption. Fran. 


Commu'TATIVE. adj. [from commute. } Rela- 
tive to exchange; as commutative juſtice, that ho- 
neſty which is exerciſed in tr affick, and which 13 
contrary to fraud in bargains. _ 

To COMMU'TE. v. a. | commuto, Lat. 

I. To exchange ; to put one thing in the place 
of another; to give or receive one thing for au- 
ther. ; 

This will. commute our taſks, exchange thele 
pleaſant and gainful ones, which God afiigns. for 
thoſe uneaſy and fruitleſs ones we impoſe on our. 
ſelves. Decay of Pius. 

2. To buy off, or ranſorne one obligation by an- 
other. | 

Some commute ſwearing: for whoring ; as if ſor- 
bearance of the one. were a diſpenfation for the 
other. L'Eftrange. 

To Commu! TE. v. n. To atone ; to bargain for 
exemption. 

Thoſe inſtitutions which God deſigned for means. 
to further men in hclineſs, they look upon as 2 
privilege to ferve inſtead of. it, and to comme for 
it. N ; South's Sermons. 

ComMu'TuUAL, adj. [con and mutual] Mutual; 
reciprocal ; ; uſed only in e 


Hammozd's Fundamentals, 
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Love our hears, and hymen did our hands, | 
Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
There, with commutual zeal, we both had ſtrove 
In acts of dear benevolence and love; 
Brothers in peace, not rivals in command. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
COMPACT. »./. [ Padlum, Lat.] A contract; 
an accord; an agreement; a mutual and ſettled 
appointment between two or more, to do or to 
forbear ſomething. It had anciently the accent 
on the laſt ſyllable. he | 
I hope the king made peace with all of us ; 
And the compact is firm and true in me. 
2 Shakeſpeare's Rich, III. 
In the beginnings of ſpeech there was an im- 
plicit compact founded upon common conſent, that 
fuch words, voices, or geſtures ſhould be figns 
whereby they would expreſs their thoughts. — 
| | auth. 
To Cour. v. a. [compingo, compact, Lat. | 
1. To join together with firmneſs; to unite 
eloſely ; to conſolidate. 
Inform her full of my particular fears ; 
And thereto add ſuch reaſons of your own, 
As may compact it more. Shateſ. King Lear. 
Nor are the nerves of his compacted ſtrength 
Stretch'd and diſſolv'd into unſinew'd length. 
Denham. 
By what degrees this earth's campacted ſphere 


Was harden'd, woods, and rocks, and towns to 


bear. a Roſcommon. 
This difeaſe is more dangerous, as the ſolids are 
more ſtrict and compacted, and conſequently more 
ſo as people are advanced in age. 
ä Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Now the bright ſun co-»pa#2; the precious ſtone, 
Imparting radiant luſtre, like his own. 
Blackmore's Creation, 
2. To make out of ſomething. 
If he, compact of jars, grow muſical,. | 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in:the ſpheres. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To league with. | 
| Thou pernicious woman, 
Compact with her that's gone, think'ſt thou thy 
oaths, 
Though they would ſwear down each particular 
fact, 5 
Were teſtimonies. Shakeſ. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
4. To join together; to bring into a ſyſtem. 
We lee the world ſo compa#ted, that each thing 
preſerveth other things, and alſo itſelf. Hooker. 
Comea'cT. adj. | compactus, Lat.] : 
1. Firm; ſolid; cloſe; denfe; of firm texture. 
Is not the denſity greater in free and open 
ipaces, void of air and other groſſer bodies, than 
within the pores of water, glaſs, chryſtal, gems, 
and other compact bodies? . _ Newton's Opt. 
Without attraction the diſſevered particles of 
the chaos could never convene into ſuch great 
compa't maſſes as the planets. Bentley. 
2, Compoſed; conſiſting. : | 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 
A wand'ring. fire, 
Compa®? of unctuous vapour, which the night 
And the cold environs round condenſes 
Kindled thro' agitation to a flame. 
3- Joined ; held together. 


Milton, 


In one hand Pan has a pipe of ſeven reeds, com-. 


Pact with wax together. Peacham. 
5 Brief, and well connected; as, a compact diſ- 
co e. 
Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, 


Cloſe, and compact, we muſt ſtudy the utmoſt force 


of our language. Felton. 

CompA'cTEDNESS. 2. /. [from compadcted.] 
Firmneſs ; denſity. | 

Sticking or compactedaeſ, being natural to denſity, 
requires ſome exceſs of gravity in proportion to 
the denfity, or ſome other outward violence, .to 
break it. | 

Thoſe atoms are ſuppoſed infrangible, extreme- 
iy compaRted and hard; which compa&tedneſs and 
hardneſs is a demonſtration, that nothing could be 
produced by them. . | Ch2yne, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Digty on Bodies. | 


| 


their compaZnreſs and durity. 


COM 


ComPa'cTLY. adv, { from comp.] 

1. Cloſely ; denſely. 

2. With neat joining; with good compacture. 
CompAacTNESS, u. J. {from compadt.| Firm- 


neſs; cloſeneſs; denſity. 


Irradiancy or ſparkling found in many gems, 
is not diſcoverable in this, for it coming ſhort of 
Brown 

The beſt lime mortar will not have attained its 
utmoſt compactneſe, till fourſcore years after it has 
been employed in building. Ts is one reaſon 
why in demoliſhing ancient fabrics, it is eaſter to 
break the ſtone than the mortar. Boyle. 

The reſt, by reaſon of the compatneſ; of terreſ- 
trial matter, cannot make its way to wells. _ 

_ Woodward. 

ComPa'CTURE. x. ſ. | from compact. ] Structure; 
manner in which any thing is joined together; 
compagination- A good word, but not in uſe. 

And over it a fair portcullis hong, 

Which to the gate directly did incline, 

With comely compaſs and compecure ſtrong, 

Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor yet excceding 

long. Fairy Queen. 

COMPA4AGES. u. . | Latin] A ſyſtem of many 
parts united- 

The organs in animal bodies are only a regular 
compages of pipes and veſlels, for the fluids to paſs 
through, | Ray. 

CoMPAGINA'TION. u. . campaga, Lat.] Union; 
firucture ; junction; connexion; contexture. 

The intire or broken eompagination of the mag- 
netical fabrick under it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co'MPANABLENESS, A. J. | from compny. | The 
quality of. being. a. good companion; ſociableneſs. 
A word not now iu uſe. 

His eyes full of merry fimplicity, his words of 
hearty companableneſs. 

Co'MyANIABLE. adj. | from company.] Social; 
having the qualities of a companion ; ſociable, 
maintaining friendly intercourſe. 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, 
but compantable and reſpective. Bacon Henry VII. 

Co MAN LON. n. f. | compagnon, French. 

1. One with whom a man frequently converſes, 
or with whom he ſhares his hours of relaxation. 
It differs from friznd, as acquaintance from confi- 
dence. | 

How now, my lord? why do you keep alone? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions make? 

Shokefpears's Macbeth, 

Some friend is a companion at the table, and will 
not continue in the day of thy affliction. 
| Eccluſ. vi. 10. 

With anxious doubts, with raging paſſions torn, 
No ſweet companion near, with whom to mourn. 

Prior, 

2. A partner; an aſſociate. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companicu in la- 
bour, and fellow ſoldier. Phil. ii. 25. 

Bereay'd of happineſs thou may ſt partake 
His puniſhment, eternal miſery ; 

Which would be all his ſolace and revenge, 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milton. 

3- A familiar term of contempt ; a fellow. 

I ſcorn you, ſcurvy companion What? you 


| poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, lack-linen mate: 


away, you mouldy rogue away. SL. Hen. IV. 
It gives boldneſs to every petty G# panion to 
ſpread rumours to my defamation, where I can- 
not be preſent. Ralcigh. 
CoMPeaA'NIoNABLE.- «adj. | from conan. “ Fit 
for good fellowſhip ; ſocial ; agreeable, p 
He had a more companiomuble wit, and ſwayed 
more among the good fellows. Clarendon. 
ComPA/NIONABLY. adv. | from companioable.| 
In a companionable manner. f ME fi rp 
ComeAa'NloNSHIP. a. f. [from companion. | 
1. Company; train. | | 
Alcibiades, and ſome twenty horſe, 
All of companionſhip. : Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
2. Fellowſhip ; aſſociation, 
If it be honour in your wars, to ſeem 
The ſame you are not, which, for your beſt ends, 
You call your policy; how it leſs, or worſe, 


1 


That it ſhall hold companionſhip 18 peace 


With honour as in War. 


fany of both ſexes, is neceſſary. 


Sidney. 


To face, to forge, to ſcoff, to comprny. 


COM 


CO'MPANY. . /. Ccompagnie, French; either 
from con and pagus, one of the ſame towa; or 


con and paris, one that eats of the ſame m_ N 
men 


1. Perſons aſſembled together; a bddy o 
Go, carry Sir John Falſtaff to the Fleet; 
Lake all his company along with him. 


Honeſt company, I thank you all, 


That have beheld me give away myſelf 
To this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife. 


Shakeſpeare.- 
2. Perſons aſſembled for the entertainment of 
each other; an aſſembly of pleaſure. 
A crowd is not company, and faces are but a 
gallery of pictures, where there is no love. . 
Bacon's Eſſays. » 


ſation; or as capable of converſation and mutual 

entertainment. | | 5 
Monſieur Zulichem came to me among the reſt 
of the good company of the town. Temple. 
Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom 
of habitudes, and converſation with the beſt com- 
Dryden. 

4. The ſtate of a companion; the act of ac- 
companying : converſation ; fellowſhip. 

It is more pleaſant to enjoy the company of him 
that can ſpeak ſuch words, than by ſuch words + 
to be perſuaded to follow ſolitarineſs. Side y. 

Nor will I wretched thee 
In death forſake, but Keep thee company. 3 
ryden's Fables. 

Abdallah grew by degrees ſo enamoured of her 
converſation, that he did not think he lived when 
he was not in company with his beloved Balſora. 

Guardian. 

5. A number of perſons united for the execu- 
tion or performance of any thing; a band. 

Shakeſpeare was an actor, when there were 
ſeven companies of players in the town together. - 

ennis. 


6. Perſons united in a joint trade or partnerſhip. 
rate; a corporation. | 
panics, with their particular privileges. 


many as are under one captain. 


in his company as was expected. 


companion to. 
- * TI do deſire thee. 

To bear me company, and go with me. Shakef. 

Thoſe Indian wives are loving fools, and may 


tia's of old Rome. . 
Admitted to that equal ſky, . 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company, 
| Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
Why ſhould- he call her whore? Who eh, her 
company ? Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


entertainment. 

11, Sometimes in an ill ſenſe. 

To Co/meany. v. a. | from the-noun.] To: 
be aſſociated with. 
The ſoldier that did company theſe three. 


To Co ANV. v. . 

1. To aflociate one's ſelf with. - 

1 Cor. v. 9. 
2. To be a gay companion. Obſolete. 

For there thou needs muſt learn to laugh, to lye, 


S penſer 5 Hubb., Tat. - 


Shot: ip are's Coriclames.}. 


CoA 


Sbateſpeare s Henry IV. 


3. Perſons conſidered as aſſembled for conver- 


7. A number of. ſome particular rank or pro- 
feſſion, united by ſome charter; a body corpo- 


This emperor ſeems to have been the firſt who 
incorporated the ſeveral trades of Rome into com- 


| Arbutbnot on Coins. - 
8. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment of foot; ſo 


Every captain brought with him thrice ſo many 
Kinolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. - 


9. To bear Company. ] To accompany ; to aſ- 
7 keep ComPANY. | ſociate with; to be a 


do well to tee company with the Arria's and Por- 
Dryden. - 


10. To keep Company. To frequent houſes of 
accompany ; to attend; to be companion to; to 


f Shateſpeare t Cymleliue. 
Thus, through what path ſoe'er of life we rove, » 
Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 


I wrote to you not to company With fornicators, - | 
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Co'mMPanants. a4, [from To compare, Wor- 
| thy to be compared: of equal regard; worthy 
6 to contend for preference. 1 
This preſent world affordeth not any thing com- 
farable unto the publick duties of religion. 
Hooker . 


A man comparable with any of the captains of 
that age, an excelent ſoldier both by ſea an 
lasd. Knll-s's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

There is no bleſſing of life comporable to the en- 
joyment of a ditcreet and yirtuous friend. 

Addiſon's & 

Co'mPaRABLY. adv. [from comparable. 

- manner or degree worthy to be compared. 


ecrator. 
In a 


comparab/y imagined, like that of the foreſaid na- 
tion. Motion s Architect, 
Compa/RATEs, 2. ſ. from compare. ] In logic k, 
the two things compared to one another. 
Co'MPARATIVE. adj. | comparativus, Latin.) 
1. Eſtimated by compariſon; not poſitive ; not 
| > ablolute. : 
Þ Thou wert dignified enough, 
| Ev'n to the point of envy, if *twere made 
* | Comparative for your virtues, to be ſtiled 
The under hangman of his realm. 
Shak rare s Cymbelins, 
There reſteth the comparative that is, granted that 
It is either lawful or binding ; vet whether other 
things be not to be preferred. before the extirpa- 
tion of hereſics. Bacon. 
The bloſſom is a poſitive good ; although the 


— 


farative good, 

This bubble, hy reaſon of its cozporative levity. 
to the fluid that incloſes it, would neceſſarily aſ- 
cend to the top. 

2. Having the power of comparing different 
things. 

Beauty is not knoven by an eye or noſe : it con- 
ſiſts in a ſymmetry, and it is the comparative fa- 
culty u hich notes it. Glomville's Sc: epfts Scientifica. 

3- In grammar.] The comparative degree 
exprelles more of any quantity in one thing than 
in another? as, the right hand is the ſtronger. 

ComPARATIVELY. adv. | from comparative. 
Tn a ſtate of compariſon 3 : according to eſtimate 
made hy compariſon ;* not poſitively. 

The good or evil, which 1s Fqoved, may be 
eſteemed good or ev il comparatively, and not Ami 
tively or ſimply. Bacon 

In this world whatever is called good is Compes 4 
ratively with other things of its kind, or with the 
evil mingled in its compoſition; ſo he is a good 
man that is better than men commonly are, or in 
whom the good qualities are more than the bad. 

Temple. 

The vegetables being comparatively higber than 
the ordinary terreſtrial matter of the globe, ſub- 
ſided laſt. Wondward. 

But how few, comparativly, are the inſtances of 
this wiſe - pp ya Rogers. 

Ty» COMPARE. v. a. \ compero, Latin.) 

1. To make one ting the meaſure of another; 
to eſtimate the relative goodneſs or badneſs, or 
other gualities, of any one thing, by obſerving 
-how it differs from ſomet thing elfe. 

I will hear Erutus ſpeak. 
I will hear Catlius, and compare their reaſons. 
Shakeypeare. 

They meaſuring themſelves by themſelves, and 
comparing themſelves among therafelves, are not 
wiſe. r 

No man can think it grievous, who conſiders 
the plcuſure and ſweetneis of love, and the glo- 
ions victory of overcoming evil with good; and 
then 21part; theſe with the reſtleſs torment, and 
perpetual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
ſpirit. Tillotſon. 
He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath 
taken the pains to cw332re one, two, and three to 
, cannot cluaſe but know they are equal. Locke., 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make 
ef preſent and future pleafure and pam, when 
they are compared together,” and ſo ttie abſent con- 
Hdered as future. Locke. 

a. It may be obſerved, that when tue conipa- 


There could no form for ſuch a royal uſe be | 


remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a om- | 
Bacon. 


Ben ey. ü 


riſon intends only ſimilitude or illuſtration by e. 
likneſs, we uſe 1 before 
luſtration ; as, he compared anger ty a fire. 

Solon compared the people au the fea, and ora- 
tors and counſcllors h the winds; for that the fea 
would be calm and quzzt, if the Minds did not 
trouble it. Bacon's Apaphi beg ms. 

3. When two perfons or things are compared, 
to diſcover their relative proportion of any qua- 
lit o, <v:tþ 45 uſed before the thing uſed 25 à mea- 


ſure. 


Black Macbeth 

Will ſeem as pure as ſnow, being con per, d 
With my confinelefs harms. 
To compare - 
Small things wth greateſt. A/ton's Paridiſe Reg. 
He carv'd in iv'ry ſuch a maid ſo fair, 
As nature could not 2vi2h his art compare. Dryden. 
If he compares this tranſlation 2w:tþ the original, 
he will find that the three firſt ſtanzas are ren- 
dered almoſt word for word. Addiſon's Spettator. 
4. To compare is, in Spenſer, uſed after the Latin 


'| comparo, for to get; to procure ; to obtain. 


But, both from back and belly, ſtill did Pro 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare. Fairy Nuten. 

ComyeXA'RE, . . | fom the verb.] 

1. The ſtate of being compared; comparative | 
eſtimate ;.compariſon ; pollibility of entering into 
compariſon. | 

There I the rareſt things have ſeen, 

Oh, things without compare. Suckling 

As their ſmall galleys may not hold co: _ 

With our tall ſhips. _ Haller. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 

Moſt glorious.  Milian's Paradiſe Loſt. 

2. Simile; fimilitude : illuſtration by compa- 
riſon. 

True ſwans in iove ſhall in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilvs ; a their 

rhimes, 
Full of proteſt, and oath, and big 3 . 
Want ſimilies. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cręſſidu. 
ag aAr180N, u. .. [comparaiſmm, French. ] 
The act of comparing, 

Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with thoſe 
of a man, . reckons his claws among them, which 
are much more like thoſe of a lion: ſo eaſy it is 
to drive on the compariſon too far to make it good. 

Grew's Muſccum. 

Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tra- 
gedy : for he ſays, that herein he is to imitate the 
tragick poet. Dryden. 

2. The tate of being compared, ' 


and evil, we thail find it hes much 1 in compar iſon. 
Locke. 

Objects near our view are apt to be thought 
greater than thoſe of a larger ſize that are more re- 
mote ;-and ſo it is with pleaſure and pain: the 
preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have 
F< diſadvantage in the cou, iſon. ' Locke, 

3. A comparative eſtimate ; proportion. 

If men would live as religion requires, the 
world would be a mott lovely and defirable place, 
in comperiſon of what now it is. Tillus ſon. 

One can ſcarce imagine how ſo. plentiful a ſoil 


r:j-n of What it once was. 
Addiſon's Remar 17 on Italy. 

4. A ſimile in writing or ſpeaking; an illuſtra- 
tion by ſimilitude. 

As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand 
compariſmn had been ſomething too fair and too 
good for any lady. Shak-ſpear e. 

5. In grammar.] The formation of an ad- 
jective through its various degrees of ſignification ; 
as Strong, Grange Fo fir ng geſt, | 

72 COMPA'R 2 ig a, | conpartir, Fr. from con 
and partior, Lat. | To divide; to mark out a ge- 
neral deſign into 1ts various parts and ſubdiviſions. 

I make hafte to the catting and comparing of 
the whats work. Wotton's Architecture. 
Comprar TIMENT.: . ſ. | compartiment, French. ] 
A diviſion of picture, or deſign. 

The circumference is divided into twelve con- 


partinents, each comaining a complete picture. 
g | ö . : vi 7 oe. 


the thing brought for il- | 


Shakeſpeare's Macheth 


| Which thrice he ſprinkl'd round. 


If we will rightly eſtimate what we call good | 


ſhould become ſo [miſerably unpeopled, in compa- 


COM 
CoMmPpARTi TION, 2. . 8 


7. The act of comparting or dividing. 
I will come to the compartition, by which-tlhn 


authors of this art underſtand a graceful and ute- 


ful diſtribution of the whole gronnd-plot, both 
for rooms of office and entertainment. Wottos, 

2. The parts marked out, or ſeparated ; a ic 
parate part. 

Their ternples and amphitheatres needed no c- 
partitions. Hatton's Archite ſus : 

Compa'rtTMENT. . .. \ compartiment, French J 
Diviſion ; ſeparate part of a deſign. 

The ſquar e will make you ready for all manner 
of compar Ones. baſes, pedeſtals, and buildings. 

Peacham an Dranwirg. 

To COMPASS, v. a. | compaſſer, Fr. compaſſare, 
Ital. H. lil us motiri, Latin. | 

1. To encircle ; to environ; to ſurround ; te 
incloſe : it has ſometimes aro, or about, added. 

A darkſome way, 
That deep deſcended through the hollow ground, 
And was v ith dread and horrour compaſſed around, 
Fairy Quren, 
I ſee thee compaſs d with thy kingdom's peers, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds. 
3 hokeſpears” 4 3 e 
Now all the bleſſings 
of a glad father compaſs thee about / 
Shakeſpeare” s Tempe. 

The ſhady trees cover him with their ſhadow : 
the willows of the brook compaſs him about, 

7 ob. XI. 22, 

Obſerve the crowds that compaſs him around, 

Drydin's Virgil. 

To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher ; 
Thus, wert thou compaſſed with circling hire. D: yd, 

2. To walk round any ching. 

Old Chorineus compaſs? d thrice the crew, 

And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Dry den's 2 *, 

3. To beleaguer ; to beſiege; to block. 

Thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, 
and compaſs thee round, and keep thee in on every 
fide. Luke, xix. 43. 

4. To graſp; to incloſe in the arms; to ſeize. 

5, To obtain; to procure; to attain; to have 
in the power. 

That which by wiſdom he ſaw to be requiſite 
for that people, w 

Hooters Preface. 
His maſter being one of great regard, 
In court to compaſs any ſuit uot hard. 
Huvberd's Tale. 
Tf I can check my erring love, I will ; 
If not, to compaſs her I'll uſe my fkill. 1 2677/. 
How can you hope to compaſs your deſigns, 

And not diſſemble them? Denham's "Sopby. 

He had a mind to make himſelf maſter of W ev « 
mouth, if he could compaſs it without engaging his 
army before it. Clarendon, 

The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs 
of Conſtantinople and Alexandria; ſo loth is the 
pope to loſe the remembrance of any title that he 
hath once compaſſed. Brerexord; 

Invention is the firſt part, and abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to them both; yet no rule ever was, or 
ever can be given, how-to compaſs it, 

Dryden's Dufr-hv. 

The knowledge of what is we and what is 
evil, what ought and what ought not to be done, 
is a thing too large to be compaſſed, and too hard 


to be maſtered, witout brains and ſtudy, parts and 


contemplation. South, 
In ev'ry work regard the writer's end, 
Since none can _ more than they en 
e. 
6. [In law.] To take meaſures preparatory to 
any thing ; as, to compaſs tlie death of the king. 
Co'mpass. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Circle; round. 
This day I breathed firſt ; time is come round; 
And where I did begin, there ſhall I end: 
My life is run its compaſs.  Shakeſp. Fulias C. 585 
2. Extent; reach; graſp. 
O, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 


It Krains mogul the compaſs of my» wits. St 
WE 


was by as great wifdom compa}. d. 
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That which is out of the cp, of any man's 
power, is to that man impoſſible. South's Sermons. 
' How few there are may be juſtly bewailed, the 
compaſs of them extending but from the time of 
Hippocrates to that of Marcus Antoninus. Tele. 
Animals in-thair generation are wiſer than the 
ſons of men; but their wiſdom is confined to a 


few particulars, and lies in a very narrow compaſs. 


. Addijon's S hpectator. 
This author hath tried the force and compaſs of 
our language with much ſucceſs. Swift. 
3. Space; room; limits, either of time or fpace. 
No leſs than the compaſs of twelve books, is 
taken up in theſe. Pope's Efſry on Homer's Battles. 
The Engliſh are good confederates in an enter- 
prize which may be diſpatched in a ſhort compaſs of 
time. Addiſen's Freeholder. 
You have heard what hath been here done for 
the poor by the five hoſpitals and the workhouſe, 
within the compaſs of one year, and towards the 
end of a long, expenſive war. 
4- Encloſure; circumference. 
And their mount Palatine, 
Th' imperial palace, compaſs huge, and high 
The ſtructure. - ilten's Paradiſe Regained, 
Old Rome, from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, 


Which now on ſev'n high hills triumphant reigns, | b 
clined to compaſſion; inclined to pity; merciful ; 


And in that compaſs all the world contains. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
5. A departure from the right line; an indirect 
advance; as, to fetch a compaſs round the camp. 
6. Moderate ſpace ; moderation; due limits. 
Certain it 1s, that in two hundred years before 
(I ſpeak within compaſs) no ſuch commiſſion had 


been executed in either of theſe provinces. 


| Davies on Ireland. 
Nothing is likelier to keep a man within con- 
paſs, than the having conſtantly before his eyes 


the ſtate of his affairs, in a regular courſe of ac- 


count. Locke. 
7. The power of the voice to expreſs the notes 
of muſtck. 
You would ſound me from my loweſt note to 
the top of my compaſs. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. Dryden. 
8. [This is rarely uſed in the ſingular.) The 
inſtrument with which circles are drawn. 
If they be two, they are two ſo, 
As ſtiff twin compaſſes are two: 
Thy ſoul, the fixt foot, makes no ſhow 
To move; but doth, if th' other do. 
| In his hand 
He took the golden compaſſes, prepar'd 
In God's eternal ftore, to circumſcribe 
This univerſe, and all created things. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To fix one foot of their compaſs wherever they 
think fit, and extend the other to ſuch terrible 
lengths, without deſcribing any circumference at 
all, is to leave us and themſelves in a very uncer- 
tain ſtate. | Swift. 
9. The inftrament compoſed of a needle and 
card, whereby mariners ſteer. i 
The breath of religion fills the ſails, profit is the 
empaſs by which factious men ſteer their courſe. 
55 King Charles. 
Rude as their ſhips was navigation then; 
No uſeful compaſs or meridian known : 
Coaſting, they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no North but when the pole-ſtar 
ſhone. N Dryden. 
With equal force the tempeſt blows by turns, 
From ev'ry corner of the ſeaman's comp. 
N Rowe's Jane Shore. 
He that ſirſt diſcovered the uſe of the coepaſs, 
did more for the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful 
commodities than thoſe who built workhouſes. 
Locke. 
_ 10. In old language there was a phraſe to come 
in compaſs, to be brought round. 
_ ComPass-Saw. 1. . 


The compaſi-ſaw ſhould not have its teeth ſet, 


Atterbury. 


Donne. | 


anger, meekneſs with piety, and prudence with 
diſſimulation. 


COM 
at other ſaws have ; but the edge of it ſhould be 


eaſily follow the broad edge. Its vitice is to cut a 
round, and therefore the edge matt be made broad, 
and the back thin, that the back may have a wide 
kerf to turn in. ; Maas. 

COM PASSION. ». /. ſcompaſſim, Fr. from 
con and patior, Lat.] Pity ; commiſeration ; ſor- 
row tor the ſufterings of others ; painful ſympa- 


thy. 
Ye had compaſſion of me in my bonds. 
3 Heb. Xx. 34. 
Their angry hands 


My brothers hold, and vengeance theſe exact; 
This pleads compaſſion and repents the fact. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
The good- natured man is apt to be moved with 
compaſſion for thoſe misfortunes or infirmities, 
whicA another would turn into ridicule. 


To Compa'ss10N. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
pity ; to compaſſionate ; to commiſerate. A word 
ſcarcely uſed. . 

O, heav'ns ! can you hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not compaſſin him? 

Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
Comyalss1o0naTE. adj. | from compaſſion. | In- 


tender; melting; ſoft ; eaſily affected with ſorrow 
by the miſery of others. 
There never was any heart truly great and ge- 


nerous, that was not alſo tender and compaſſionate. 
South's Sermons. 


To pity ; to commiſerate. 
Experience layeth princes torn eſtates before 


onate themſelves. Raleigh. 
Compaſſunates my pains, and pities me 
What is compaſſion, when *tis void of love? 
Addiſon's Cato. 

ComPas$10NATELY. adv. { from compaſſionate. ] 
Mercifully ; tenderly. 

The fines were aſſigned to the rebuilding St. 
Paul's, and thought therefore to be the more ſe- 
verely impoſed, and the lefs compaſſionately reduced | 
and excuſed, Clarendon. 

ComPpAa'TERNITY, #. ſ. [con and paternitas, 
Latin. ] 

Goſſipred, or compaternity, by the canon law, is 
a ſpiritual affinity; and of a juror that was goſſip 
to either. of the parties might, in former times, 
have been challenged as not indifferent by our law. 

Dawies's State of Ireland. 

ComPaTIBYLITY. 2. ſ. from co 
ſiſtency: the power of coexiſting with ſomething 
elſe ; agreement with any thing. | 

COMPATIBLE. adj. | corrupted, by an un- 
ſkilful compliance with pronunciation, from com- 
petible, from competo, Latin, to ſuit, to agree. Com- | 
petible is found in good writers, and ought always 
to be uſed. ] 


 congrnous to- 

The object of the will is ſuch a good as is com- 
patible to an intellectual nature. 
Hales Origin of Mankind, 
2. Conſiſtent ; agreeable. | 
Our poets have joined together ſuch qualities 
as are by nature the moſt compatible; valour with 


Broms. 
Come a/TIBLENESS. 1. . [from compatible. 
Conſiſtency; agreement with any thing. | 
CompAa'TIBLY. adv. from compatible.] Fitly ; 
ſuitably, 
CompAa'TIENT. adj. from con and patior, Lat.) 
Suffering rogether. Dia 
Co MY T RIOT. 2. f. [from con and patria, Lat.) 
One of the ſame country. Did. 
The governor knew he was ſo circumſpect as 
not to adhere to any of the factions of the time, in 
a neutrality indifferently and friendly entertaining 
all his compatriots. Drummond. | 
_ Comper'tr. n. ſ. [compar, Lat.] Equal; com- 
panion ; colleague ; aſſociate. : 


* 


made ſo broad, and the back ſo thin, that it may 


1. Suitable to; fit for: conſiſtent with; not in- ate. 


5 C'O'M 


Seſoſtris, 
hat monarchs harneſs'd, to his chariot yok d 
Baſe ſervitude, and his dethron'd compeers 
Lail'd furiouſly. Philips. 
Tn Comee'ek. v. 4a. from the noun.] To be 
equal with; to mate. 
In his own grace l doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your advancement. 
In my right, 
By me inveſted, he comprers the beſt. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To COM PEL. v. a. | compelio, Latin. ] 
1. To force to ſome act; to oblige; to con- 
train; to neceſſitate z to urge irreſiſtibly. 
You will compel me then to read the will? 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
The ſpinners, carders, fullers, compel” d by 
hunger, 
And lack of other means, in deſp'rate manner, 


Addiſon's Spectator. | Daring th' event to the teeth, are all in uproar. 


Shakeſpeare. 
He refuſed, and ſaid, I will not eat: but his 


ſervants, together with'the woman, compelled him. 


I Sam. XXVik 23. 
But firſt the lawlefs tyrant, -who demes 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard, 
Muſt be compelld by ſigns and judgments dire. 


; 1lton. 
All theſe bleſſings could but enable, not compet, 
us to be happy. Clarendon. 


Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 


Compel”d-to drink the deep Lethean +flood. Dryd. 


2. To take by force or violence; to raviſh from; 


Jo Cour ss ION ATE. v. a. | from the noun.] Ito ſeize. This ſignification is uncommon and 
harſh. 


The ſubjects grief 


their eyes, and withal perſuades them to compſſi- Comes through commiſſions, which compel from 


each 
The ſixth part of his ſubſtance; to be levied” 
Without delay. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
3. To gather together, and unite in a company. 


A latiniſm, compe/lere git gem. 


He to the town return'd, 
Attended by the chiefs who fought the field, 
Now friendly mix'd, and in one trogp r 


ryden. 


4. To ſeize; to overpower. 
Our men ſecure, nor guards nor centries held, 
But eaſy ſleep their weary limbs campell d. Dryden. 


ComMpE'LLABLE. adj. from compel.] That may 


be forced, 
CompELLa'TIOn: A. ſ. [from compelbs, . Latin.] 
The ſtile of addreſs; the word of ſalutation. 


The ſtite beſt fitted for all per ſons on all occa- 
tible. | Con- ſions to uſe, is the compellatian of father, which 


our Saviour firſt taught. Duppa's Rules of Devotion. 
The peculiar compellat 
is by yn which is nothing eMe but: father. Temple. 
Comee'LLER., ». ſ. from compel.] He that 
forces another. 
CO/MPEND. ». /. ¶ compendium, Latin. ] Abridg-" 
ment; ſummary; epitome ; contraction; brevi- 


Fix in memory the diſcourſes, and abſtract them 
into brief compends, Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

ComPExDIa/RIOUS. adj. | conpendiarius, Latin] 
Short ; contracted; ſummary ; abridged. 

ComPpENDio'siITY. ». . {from compendious.]- 
Shortneſs : contracted brevity. itt, 

Comee'/xnnious. adj. | from compendium.) Short ;- 
ſummary ; abridged ;. comprehenſive; holding 
much in a narrow ſpace ; direct; near; by whick 
time is ſaved, and circuition cut off. 

They learned more compenclious and expeditious 
ways, whereby they ſhortened their labours, and 
gained time. : Wondwward. 

Comr r/NDIOUSLY. - adv, 2 comper:dious.}] 
Shortly ; in a ſhort method; ſummarily ; in epi- 
tome. | 
By the apoſtles we have the ſubſtance of Chriſ- 


tian belief compendinfAly drawn into few and ſhort” 


articles. Hooker. 

The ſtate. or condition of matter, before the 
world was a-maKing, is compendioufly expreſſed by 
the word chaos. Bentley. 
- CoMPE'NÞloUSNESS. 3. /. [from 1608. 


ion of the kings in France, 
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.chearfulneſs of ſociety. 


COM 


Shortneſs; brevity 3 comprehenſion in a narrow 
compaſs. 

The inviting eaſineſs and comperd:o:ncſs of this 
aſſertion, ſhould dazzle the eyes. Bentliy's Serm. 

COMPENDIUM. x. . Latin. ] Abridgment ; 
ſummary; breviate; abbreviature; that which 
holds much in a narrow room; the near way. 

Atter we are grown well acquainted with 2 
ſhort ſyſtem or compendium; of a ſcience, which is 
written in the plainett and moſt ſimple manner, 
it is proper then to read a larger regular treatiſe 
on that ſub:ect. Watts on the Mind. 

CoMPE'NSABLE., adj, {from compenſate. ] That 
which may be recompenſed. 

To COMPE/NSATE. v. a. [compenſo, Lat.] To 
recompenſe ; to be equivalent to; to counterba- 
lance ; to countervail ; to make amends for. 

The length of the night, and the dews t::creof, 
do compenſute the heat of the day. 

Bacon's Natural Thijfory, 

The pleaſures of life do not compenſate the miſe- 
TICS. Prior. 

Nature to theſe, without profuſion Kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow'rs athgn'd ; 

Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, 

Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force. 

Pope. 

ComPixsa'TioNn. rn. ſ. [from compenſate.] Re- 
compence; ſomething equivalent ; amends. 

Poynings, the better to make compenſation of 
his ſervice in the wars, called a parliament. Bacon. 

All other debts may compenſation find; | 

But love is ſtrict, and will be paid in kind. 


Dryden's Aurengzebe. | 


Comyere/NsSATIVE. adj. | from compenſate. | That 
which compenſates ; that which countervails. 

To CoMPE'NSK. v. g. [compenſo, Lat.] To com- 
penſate ; to countervail ; to be equivalent to; to 
counterbalance ; to recompenſe. 

It ſeemeth the weight of the quickſilver doth 
not compenſe the weight of a ſtone, more than the 
weight of the aqua-fortis. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

The joys of the two marriages were compenſed 
with the mournings and funerals of prince Arthur. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

To COMPERENDINATE. v. a. | comperendino, 
Lat.] To delay. | 

CoMPERENDINA'T1ON. . .. | from comperendi- 
nate. ] Delay; dilatorineſs. 

\ v N RE. 

3 . [from competent. ] 

r. Such a quantity of any thing as is ſufficient, 
without ſuperfluity. 

Something of ſpeech is to be indulged to com- 
mon civility, more to intimacies, and a competency 
to thoſe recreative diſcourſes which maintain the 
Government of th: Tongue. 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, is 
equal to the neceſſities of life. | 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


It is no mean happineſs to be ſeated in the mean : 
ſaperfluity comes ſooner by white hairs, but con- 
Petency lives longer. Shakeſ. Merchant of Venice. 

A diſcreet learned clergyman, with a competency 


fit for one of his education, may be an entertain- | 


ing, an uſeful, and ſometimes a neceſſary compa- 
nion. Swift, 

Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Pope. 
3. In law.] The power or capacity of a 265.96 
or court, for taking cogniſance of an affair. 

CO'MPETENT. adj. [comperens, Lat. 

1. Suitable; fit; adequate; proportionate. 

If there be any power in imagination, the 
diſtance muſt be competent, the medium not ad- 
verſe, and the body apt and proportionate. _ 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Adapted to any purpoſe without defect or ſu- 
perfluity. 

The greateſt captain of the Engliſh brought ra- 
ther a guard than a competent army to recover Ire- 
land. | avies on Ireland. 


To dra men from great exceſs, it is not amiſs, 


COM 
though we uſe them unto ſomewhat leſs than is 
competent. Hooker. 

3. Reaſonable ; moderate. | 

A competent number of the old being firſt read, 
the new ſhould ſucceed. Hooker. 

The clergy have gained ſome inſight into men 
and thugs, and a competent knowledge of the world. 

| Aliterbury's Sermyns. 

4. Qualified; fit : a competent judge is one. who 
has a right of jmiſdiction in the caſe. | | 

Let ns firſt conſider how competent we are for 
the office. | Government of the Tong ue. 

5. Conſiſtent with; incident to. | 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of 
things, who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps, but is not 
competent to any finite being. -..  Lockes 

Co'MyvETENTLY. adv, | from competent. ] ; 

1. Adequately ; properly. . 

T think it hath been competently proved. Nentley. 
2. Reatonabiy ; moderately ; without ſuperflu- 
ity Or Wait, 

Some places require men competently endowed ; 
but none think the appointment to be a duty of 
juſtice bound to reſpect deſert. Welton, 

COMPE'TIBLE. adj. [from competo, Latin. 
From this word a corrupt orthography has intro- 
duced compatible. | Suitable to; conſiſtent with. 

It is not <:»p.tih!e with the grace of God, ſo 
much as to incline any man to do evil. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Thoſe are properties not at all competivie to body. 

or matter, though of never ſo pure a mixture. 
Glanville, 

The duration of eternity a parte ante is ſuch as 
is only compctibl: to the eternal God, and not com- 
municable to any created being. Sir M. Hale. 

CoxPe'TiBLENKESS, n. . [from competible. | 
Suitableneſs ; fitneſs. _ | 

COMPETUTION, . . [from con and petitio, 
Latin.) | 

I. The act of endeavouring to gain what ano- 
ther endeavours to gain at the ſame time ; rivalry ; 
conteſt. 5 

The ancient flames of diſcord and inteſtine wars, 
upon the competition of both houſes, would again 
return. . Bacon. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian's could 
not come in competition. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Though what produces any degree of pleaſure 
be in itfelf good, and what is apt to produce any 
degree of pain be evil, yet often we do not call it 
ſo, when it comes in competition: the degrees alſo 
of pleaſure and pain have a preference. Locke, 

We ſhould be athamed to rival inferiours, aad 
diſhonour our nature by ſo degrading a competition. 

Rogers. 

2. Double claim; claim of more than one to 
one thing: anciently with 22. l 

Competition to the crown there is none, nor can be. 

Bacon. 

3. Now with for. 5 = 

The prize of beauty was difputed till you were 
ſeen ; but now all pretenders have withdrawn 
their claims: there is no competition but for the ſe- 
cond place. | Dryden. 

Conmbu'rrToR. z. . Com and petitar, Lat.] 

1. One that has a claim oppoſite to another's; 
a rival: with 75: before the thing claimed. 

How furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love. 
| Shak-ſpeares Titus Audronicus. 

Some undertake ſuits with purpoſe to let them 
fall, to gratify the competitor, Bacon. 

Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the of- 
fice of prætor. Tatler. 

He who truſts in God has the advantage in pre- 
ſent felicity ; and, when we take futurity into the 
account, ſtands alone, and is acknowledged to 
have no competitor. Rogers 
2. It had formerly F before the thing claim- 
ed. | 

Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms againſt - 


his brother Mechemetes, competitor of the kingdom. 


_ Awll's's Hiſtory. 
3. In Shat-ſpeare it ſeems to ngnify only an op- 
ponent. . „ 


Give leave to reſt me. 


thoſe we call compilers, 


| of ſorrow : ſometimes with on. 


COM 


| The Guilfords are in arms, 
And every hour more competitors — 
Flock to the rebels. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
ComPila'rioNn. 2. /. [from compile, Lat. 
1. A collection from various authours. 
2. An atſemblage ; a coacervation, 
There is in it a ſmall vein filled with ſpar, pro- 
bably ſince the time of the compilation of the maſs. 
Wondward on Foſſils. 
To COMPILE. v. a. {compils, Latin.] _ 
1. To draw up from various authours ; to col- 
le& into one body. 
2. To write; to compoſe. 7 | 
In poetry'they compile the praiſes of virtuous 
men and actions, and ſatyrs againſt vice. Temp... 


By the accounts which authours have left, they 
might learn that the face of fea and land is rhe 


ſame that it was when thoſe accounts were comp. 
| Windeward's Natural Hiſtory, 

The regard he had for his ſhield, had cauſed 

him formerly to compile a diflertation concerning 
5 Arbvuthnot and Pepe. 
3- To contain; to compriſe: not in uſe. 
After ſo long a race as I have run 1 
Through fairy land, which thoſe ſix books compi. 
9 
4. To make up; to compoſe. Not uſed. 
Lion like, uplandiſh and more wild, 
Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being naturally 
compil'd _ 3 N 
Of eminent ſtrength, ſtalks out and preys upon a 
filly ſheep. Chapman's Ilia. 
Comer LEMENT. . ſ. ¶ from compile. ] Coacer- 
vation; the act of piling together; the act of heap- 
ing up. | 

I was encouraged to aſſay how I could build 3 

man; for there is a moral as well as a natural or 
artificial compilement, and of better materials. 
Motton on Education, 
Coup ER. n. ſo [from compile.] A collector ; 
one who frames a compoſition from various au- 
thours. 
Some draw experiments into titles and tables ; 
Bacon's New Atatant:*. 
Some painful compiler, who will ſtudy old lan- 
guage, may inform the world that Robert earl of 
Oxford was high treaſurer. | Swift. 
ComMP LA'CENCE. IAA. .. [ complacentia, low La- 
Comer.a'cexcy. f tin. | 
1. Pleaſure; ſatisfaction; gratification. - 
| I by converſing cannot theſe erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 
| : Milton. 
When the ſupreme faculties move regularly, 
the inferior affections following, there ariſes a ſe- 
renity and complacency upon the whole ſoul. Suh, 
Diſeaſes extremely leſſen the complacence we 
have in all the goods things of this life. 
Atterbury's Sermms, 
Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man 
with 1atisfaction and complacency, if they dilcover 
none of the like in themſelves. 

| | | Addi ſon's Spedt ilor. 
2. The cauſe of pleaſure; joy. 

O thou, in heav'n and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath ! O thou, 
My ſole complacence / Mitton's Paradiſe Loſi. 
3. Civilityz complaiſance ; ſoftneſs of man- 

ners. | 


They were not ſatisfied with their governour, 


and apprehenfive of his rudeneſs and want of c- 
placency. . Clarendon. 
His great humanity appeared in the benevolence 
of his afpect, the complacency of his behaviour, and 
the tone of his voice. Addiſon's Freeho!d-r. 
Complacency and truth, and manly rweetneſs, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and ſmooth his thoughts. 


Addiſon. 2 


With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. Pope. 
COMPLA'CENT. adj. [complacens, Lat.) Civil; 
affable; ſoft ; complaiſant. | 
To COMPLAIN. v. n. [ complaindre, French. | 
1. To mention with ſorrow or reſentment ; do 
murmur ; to lament. With of before the cauſe 


Lord 


COM 


Lard Haſtings, 
Numbly compluining to her dentyy 
Got my lord chaniberlain his liberty. 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
I will ſpeak in the anguiſh of my ſpirit, I will 
complain in the bitterneſs of my foul Job, vii. 11. 
Shall I, like thee, o Friday night complain? 
For on chat day was Cœur de Lion ſlain. 
. | Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain, even theſe as well as 
others, of the great ignorance of mankind ? _ 
| Barnet's Preface to Theory of the Earth. 
Thus accurs'd, 


In midſt of water I complain of thirſt. Dryden. | 


2. Sometimes with for before the cauſal noun. 
Wherefore doth a living man complhiing a man 
for the punithment of his ſins ? Lam. ili. 39. 
3. To inform againſt. 
Now, maſter Shallow, ; +l complain of me to 
the council? Sh.tkeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
To Cour . Aix. v. a, | This ſenſe is rare, and 
perhaps not very proper To lament ; to bewail. 
Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſt, 
Come wreak his loſs whom bootleſs ye comp!.run. 
| airfax. 
Gaufride, who couldſt ſo well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow ſlain. 
| Drydean's Fables. 
They might the grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly they needs muſt temporize. 
Dean. Civil War, 


Cour LIN AST. . ſ. [from complain, ] One 


who urges a ſuit, or commences a proſecution 
_ againſt another. 


Congreve and this author are the moſt eager 
complainants of the diſpute. Colliers Defence. 
CoMPlarNER. v. . [from complain. ] One who 


complains; a murmurer; a lamenter. 


St. Jude obſerves, that the murmurers and com- 
flainers are the ſame who ſpeak ſwelling words. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
Philips is a compliiner; and on this occaſion 1 
told lord Carteret, that complainers never ſucceed at 
court, though railers do. 
Cour LAix T. 2. ſ. [compliinte, French. ] 


1. Repreſentation of pains or injuries; lamen- 


tation. 

I cannot find any cauſe of complaint, that good 
laws have ſo much been wanting unto us, as we to 
them. 

As for me, is my complaint to man. Job, xxx. 4. 

Adam ſaw 

Already in part, though hid in gloomieſt ſhade, 

To ſorrow abandon'd, but wortt felt within, 

And in a troubled ſea of paſſion toſſed, 

Thus to diſburthen fought with ſad complaint. 

Milton. 

2. The cauſe or ſubject of complaint; grief. 

The poverty of the clergy in England hath been 
the complaint of all who wiſh well to the church. 

Swift. 

3. A malady; a diſeaſe. 


One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood 


till he had ſcarce any left, and was perfectly cured. 
Arbuthmen Aliments, 
4. Remonſtrance againſt ; information againſt. 
Full of vexation, come I with complaint 
Againſt my child. | 
| Shake ſprare's Midſummer Night's Dream. 
In evil ſtrait this day I ftand 
Before my judge, either to undergo 
_ Myſelf the total crime, or to accuſe 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life ; 
Whoſe failing, while her faith to me remains, 
I ſhould conceal, and not expoſe to blame 
By my complaint; but ſtrict neceſſity 
Subdues me, and calamitous conſtraint. Aſilion 
Againſt the goddeſs theſe complaints he made. 
Dryden s £neid. 
Coup LALIs AXO E. u. ſ. [complaiſance, French.) 
Ervility ; deſire of pleaſing; act of adulation. 
Her death is but in compl.riſance to her. Dryden. 
You muſt alſo be induſtrious to diſcover the 
opinion of your enemies; for you may be aſſured, 
that they will give you no quarter, and allow no- 
thing to complaiſunce, Drydin's Dufreſney. 


Swift.| 


Hooker's Dedication.] 


be diſputed of in ſerious manner. 


COM 


Fair Venus wept the ſad diſaſter 

having loft her fav'rite dove. 

In compla;Junce poor Cupid mourn'd : 

His grief reliev'd his mother's pain. 

COMPLAISA'NT, adj. ¶ complaiſant, French. 
Civil; deſirous to pleaſe. 

There are whom my ſatird ſeems too bold; 
Scarce to wiſe Peter con:plaiſant enough, 

And ſomething ſaid of Chartres much too rough. 
Po 

ComPLarsa/NTLY. adv. [from aaf 

Civilly; with deſire to pleaſe; ceremoniouſly, 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 

And comp! 1i/ntly help'd to all I hate: 

Treated, careſ,'d, and tir'd, I take my 3 
Oe. 

Cour Lats Ax TX ESS. 1. ſ. {from hon) 
Civility ; compliance. Dick. 

To Co LANAT R. I v. a. [from plumes, Lat.] 

To Cour LANE. To level; to reduce to a 
flat and even ſurface. 

The vertebræ of the neck and back- bone are 
made ſhort and complanated, and firmly braced with 
muſcles. Der bam. 

ComeLea'r. See COMPLETE. 

Co'MPLEMENT. n. ſ. [complementum, de 

I. Perfection; fulneſs; completion; complete - 


ment. 


Our cuſtom is both to place it in the front of 
our prayers as a guide, and to add it in the end of 
ſome principal limbs or parts, as a complement which 
fully perfecteth whatſoever may be defective in 
the reſt. | Hooker. 

They as they feaſted had their fill, 

For a full complement of all their ill. Hub. Tal.. 

For a complement of theſe bleſſings, they were 
enjoyed by the protection of a king of the moſt 
harmleſs diſpoſition, the moſt exemplary piety, 
the greateſt ſobriety, chaſtity, and mercy. 
Clarendon. 

The ſenſible nature, in its complement and inte- 
grity, hath five exterior powers or faculties. 

| | Hale”; Origin of Mankind. 

2. Complete ſet; complete proviſion ; the full 
quantity or number. 

The god of love himſelf inhabits there, I 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief and care; > 
His complement of ſtores, and total war. Priar. 

3. Adſcititious circumſtances ; appendagyes ; 
parts not neceſſary, but ornamental : whence ce- 
remony was called complement, now corrupted to 
compliment, 


If the caſe permitteth not baptiſm to have the 


decent complements of baptiſm, better it were to 


enjoy the body without his furniture than to wait 
for this, 'till the opportunity of that, for which 
we deſire it, be loſt. Hooker. 

Theſe, which have laſtly ſprung up, for com- 
plements, rites, and cer2monies of church actions, 
are, in truth, for the greateſt part, ſuch filly 
things, that very eaſineſs doth make them hard to 
Hooker. 

A doleful caſe deſires a doleful ſong, 

Without vain art or curious compliments. Spenſer. 

Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt complement, 

Not working with the ear, but with the eye. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

4. [In geometry.)J What remains of a quad- 
rant of a circle, or of ninety degrees, after any 
certain arch hath been retrenched from it. 

5. {In aſtronomy.] The diſtance of a ſtar 
from the zenith. 

6. C/MPLEMENT of the Curtain, in fortification, 
that part in the interiour ſide of it which makes the 
demigorge. 

7. Aruhmetical Co'mpLEMENT of a Logarithm, 
is what the logarithm wants of 10,000,000. 

Chambers. 

COMPLETE. adj. { completus, Lat.] 

1. Perfect; full; having no deficiencies. 

With us the reading of ſcripture is a part of our 
church liturgy, a ſpecial portion of the ſervice 
which we do to God; and not an exerciſe to ſpend 
the time, when one doth wait for another coming, 
"tilt the afſembly of them that ſhall afterwards 
worſhip him be complere. 


Prior. 


Hooker: | 


com 


And ye are complete in him which is the he:d of 
all principality and power. Cal. ii. 10. 
Then marvel got, thou great and complete many 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax. . 

Shakeſprate. 
2. Complete, having no degrees, cannot properly 
admit more and mwft. : 
If any diſpoktion ſhould appear towards ſo- 
good a work, the aſſiſtance of the legiſlative po- 
er would be neceſſary to make it more complete. 


; a Swift. 
3. Fmiſhed ; ended; concluded. | 
This courſe of vanity almoſt complete, 
Tir'd in the field of life, I hope retreat. Prim. 


To Cour. Kr E. v. a. {from the noun. ] To per 
fect ; to finiſh. 

Mr. Sanderſon was completed maſter of arts. 

; Walton, 

Bred only and completed to the taſte of luſtful 
appetence. Milton. 

To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, 
And heads the bold train'd-bands, and burns 2 


Pope. Pope. 
CoMeLE'TELY. adv. [from complete.] Fully; 
perfectly. 


Then tell us, how can you your bodies roll, 

Through ſpace of matter, ſo completely full ? 
Blackmove. - 

Whatever perſon could aſpire to be completely 
witty, ſmart, humourous and polite, muſt be able 
to retain in his memory every fingle ſentence con- 
tained in this work. Swift, 

CoMPLE'TEMENT. 7. 1 [from comp letement, 
French. ] The act of completing. N 

Allow me to give you, from the beſt authors, 
the origin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, . 
and the completement of ſatire among the Romans. 
den's Dedic. to Juvenal. 
| ComPerLz'TENESS. n. ſ. | from complete. | Perfec- 
tion ; the ſtate of being complete. 

I cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch a completeneſs 
and inerrability, as to exclude myſelf. K. Charles. 

Theſe parts go to make up the completeneſs of 
any ſubject. Mats Logick. 

ComPeLe'T10N. . ſ. [from complete.] 

1. Accompliſhment ; act of fulfilling; ate of 
being fulfilled. | 

There was a full entire harmony, and conſent 
of all the divine predictions, receiving their com- 
pletion in Chriſt. South. 

2, Utmoſt height; perfect tate. 

He makes it the utmoſt completion of an ill cha- 
rater to bear a malevolence to the beſt men. 


Pope. 
COMPLEX. N adj. [complexus, Latin. ] K 
ComyrL exe. I ſite; of many parts; not ſim- 


ple; including many particulars. 

To expreſs complexed fignifications, they took 2 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures 
of allowable forms into mixtures inexiſtent. 

Browns 
Ideas made up of ſeveral fimple ones, I call 
complex ; ſuch as beauty, gratitude, a man, the uni- 
verſe; which though complicated of various fim- 
ple ideas, or complex ideas made up of ſimple ones, 
yet are conſidered each by itſelf as one. Locke. 
A ſecondary eſſential mode, called a preperty, 
ſometimes goes toward making up the eſſence of 
a complex being. Watts. 
With ſuch perfection fram'd, 
Is this complex ſtupendous ſcheme of things. 
Co'vpr.xx. n. ſ. [from the adjeftive.] Compli- 
cation; collection. a 
This parable of the wedding - ſupper compre- 
hends in it the whole complex of all the bleſſings and 
privileges exhibited by the goſpel. Sourb”s Sermons. 
ComeLe'xtpxsss. a. ſ. [from complex.] Com- 
plic tion; involution of many particular parts in 
one integral; contrariety to ſimplicity ; compoun 
{tate or nature. 
From the complexedneſs of theſe moral ideas, 
there follows another inconvenience, that the mind 
cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe e 
cle. 
CoMPeLe'x10N. n. /. Ilamplexio, Latin. ] | 
Tt t. The 
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How the con did divide and brew. 


C OM 
1. The incloſure or involution of one thing i in 
another. 
Though the terms of propoſitions may be com- 


plex, yet where the compoſition of the argument 
is plain, ſimple and regular, it is properly called 


2 ſimple ſyllogiſm, ſince the complexion does not | 
belong to the ſyllogiſtick form of it. 
2. The colour of the external parts of any body. | 


Watts. 


Men judge by the complexion of the iky 
The ſtate and inclination of the day. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Vit ſee you in thoſe papers that you loſe 
So much cn pleaion? Shak ſpeare's Iny V. 
He ſo takes on yonder, fo rails againſt all mar- 


ried mankind, ſo curſes all Eve's daughters, of 


what complexion ſoever. Shakeſpeare. 
Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 
And good complexion rectify the will? Davics. 
Nicenefs, though it renders them inſignificant | 
to great purpoſes, yet it poliſhes their complexicn, 
and makes their ſpirits ſęeem more vigorous. 
Collier on Pride. 
If I write on a black man, I run over all the 
eminent perſons of that compl:xion. 
{iddijon's Spectator. 
3. The temperature of the body according to 


| the various proportions of the four medical hu- 


mours. 
Tis ill, though different your cmplexions are, 
The family of heav'n for men ſhould war. 
Dryden's Fal les. 
For from all tempers he could ae ice draw, 
The worth of each, with its allay, he Knew; 
And, as the confident of nature, ſaw 
Dryden. 


COM 
1 ; and uſually delivered that as his opinion, 
which he foreſaw would be grateful to the King. 
Clarendon. 

ComPLYaNT. adj. [from comply.] 

I, Yielding ; bending. 

The compliant boughs 
Yielded them. 

2. Civil; complaiſant. 

To COMPLICATE. v. a. conplieo, Latin. 

1. To entangle one with another; to join; to 
involve mutually. 

Though the particular actions of war are con- 
plicate in fact, yet they are ſeparate and diſtinct in 
r ight. Bacon. 

In cafe our offence againſt God hath been con- 
plicatzd with injury to men, we ſhould make reſti- 
tution. Tillotſon. 

When the diſeaſe 1s complicated with other diſ- 

eaſes, one muſt conſider that which is moſt dan- 
gerous. Arb ulhnot on Diet. 

There are 2 multitude of human actions, which 
have ſo many complicated circumſtances, aſpects, 
and ſituations, with regard to time and place, per- 
ſons and things, that it is impoſſible for any one to 
paſs a right judgment concerning them, without 
entering into moſt of theſe circumſtances. Matis. 


Milton's Par, Loft 


2. To unite by involutions of parts one in anos | 


ther. 

Commotion in the parts may make them apply 
themſelves one to another, or complicate and diſpoſe 
them after the manner requiſite to make them 
ſick. Boyle's Hiftory of Firmn ſs. 

3- To form by complication ; ; to form by the 


union of ſeveral parts into one integral. 


Dreadful was the din 


The methods of providence, men of this co:- f Of hiffing through the hall! thick ſwarming now 


Aion muſt be unfit for the contemplation of. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Let mc<lancholy rule ſupreme, 
Choler preſide, or blood or phlegm, I 
It makes no difffrence in the caſe, 
Nor 3s compl-xion honour's place. Steife. 
ComeLt'/xioxAL. adj. | from complexion. ] Pe- 
pending on the complexion or ramen. of the 
NuU Yes 
Men and cther animals receive different tinc- 
tures from complication efloreſcencies, and deſcend 


. tl}. lower as they partake of the fuliginous and 


derugrating humours. Brown. 
Iznorance, where it proceeds from early or 
complexion: prejudices, will not wholly exclude 
trom favour of God. Fiddes, 
CoMPLEX10NALLY, adv. | from cmplicxion.] By 


_ complex10n. - 


An Indian king ſent unto Alexander a fair wo- 
man, fed with poiſons, either by converſe or copu- 
tion complexionally to deſtroy him. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

ComMPLE'xLY. adv. [from complex. T In a com- 
plex manner ; not fimply. 

CoMyLExNz5s. x. J. [from complex.] The Nate 


_ of being complex. 


ComPLE/SURE. u. /. [from compl:x.] The invo- 


lution or complication of one thing with others. 


CoMPLIYANCE, n. ſ. [from comply. 1 

1. The act of yielding to any deſire or demand; 
accord; ſukmiſſion. 

I am far from excuſing that compliance, for ple- 
nary conſent it was not, to his deſtruction. 

King Charles. 

We are free from any neceſſary determination 
of our will to any particular action, and from a 
neceſſary compliance with our defire, ſet upon any 


_ particular, and then appearing preferable good. 


Locke, 
Let the king meet compliance in your looks, 
A free and ready yielding to your wiſhes. Roarwe. 
The actions to which the world ſolicits our 
compliance are fins, which forfeit eternal expecta- 
tions. Rogers. 
What compliance will remove diſſenſion, while 
the liberty continues of profeſſing what new opi- 
nions we pleaſe? Swift. 
3 A diſpoſition to yield to others; complai- 
ſance. 
He was a man of few words, and of great com- 


or in complications of both. 


With complicated monſters, head and tail. 
Milton's Paradiſe EP 

A man, an army, the univerſe, are complicated 
of various ſimple ideas, or complex ideas made up 
of ſimple ones. Locke, 

Co'rurLicate. adj, [from the verb.] Com- 
pounded of a multiplicity of parts. 

What pleaſure would felicitate his ſpirit, if he 
could graſp all in a ſurvey ; as a painter runs over 
a complicate piece wrought by Titian or Raphael. 

Watts on the Mind. 

Co'mPLICATENESS, . ſ. [from complicate.] The 

ſtate of being complicated; intricacy; perplexity. 


There is great variety of intelligibles in the | F 


world, ſo much objected to our ſenſes, and every 
ſeveral object is full of ſubdivided multiplicity and 
complicate n. s. Ilal 's Origin of Mankind. 

ComeLica'TION. n. ſ. [from complicate. | 

1. The act of involving one thing in another. 

2. The ſtate of being involved one in another, 

All our grievances are either of body or of mind, 
L Fflrange. 

The notions of a confuſed knowledge are al- 
ways full of perplexity and complicaticns, and ſcldom 
in order. . "Ulkins. 

3- The integral conſiſting of many things in- 
volved, perplexed, and united. 

By admitting a complication of 1deas, and taking 
too many things at once into one queſtion, the 
mind 1s dazzled and bewildered. Watt's Logick. 

Co'MPLICE. 2. J [Fr. from compl:x, an alloci- 
ate, low Latin. ] One who is united with others 
in 1 ill deſign; an aſſociate; a confederate; an ac- 
complice. 

To arms, victorious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their complices. 
Shakeſpeare's Minty VI. 

Juſtice was afterwards done upon the offenders, 

the principal being hanged and quartered in Smith- 


ficld ; and divers of his chief complices executed in 


divers parts of the realm. Hayward. 
The marquis prevailed with the king, that he 
might only turn his brother out of the garriſon, 
after Juſtice was done upon his complices. Clarendon. 
Cour EIER. u. ſ. [from comply. | A man of an 
eaſy temper ; a man of ready compliance. 
Suppoſe a hundred new employments were 


erected on purpoſe to gratify compliers, an inſup- 


8 difficulty would remain. Sæoi yt. 


O'MPLIMENT, a. J. {conplinent, Fr. Au 


C OM 


act, or 8 of civility, uſually 3 
to include ſome hypocriſy, and to mean leſs than 
it declares: this 1s properly complement, ſomething 
ſuperfluous, or more than enough. 

He obſerved few compliments in matter of arms, 
but ſuch as proud anger did indite to him. Sidroy, 
My ſervant, fir ? 'Twas never merry world 

Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment : 
are ſervant to the duke Orſino, youth. Shake, 

One whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like inchanting harmony : 

A man of complime nts, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as, umpire of their meeting. Sbg. 

| What honour that, 
But tedions waſte of time, to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 
Outlandiſh flatteries?  Mz:{ton's Paradiſe Regain, 

Virtue, religion, heaven and eternal happinets, | 
are not trifles to be given up in a complim:nt, or 
ſacrificed to a jeſt. Regers, 

To Co'MPLIMENT. . 4. [from the noun. o 
ſooth with acts or expreilions of reſpect; to 
flatter ; to praiſe. 

It was not to compliment a ſociety, ſo much above 
flattery and the regardleſs air of common ap- 
plauſes. Glunville. 

Monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul nr guiſe, 
Diſſemble and command, be falſe and wife ; 
By ignominious arts, for ſervile ends, 
Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their friends, 

Pricr, 

The watchman gave ſo very great a thump at 
my door, that I awaked, and heard myſelf com- 
pli nie unte d with the uſual ſalutation. Tatts, 

To Co/MPLIMENT, v. z. To uſe ceremonious or 
adulatory language. 

I make the interlocutors upon occaſion comb li- 
ment with one another. Belli. 

She compliments Menelaus very handſomely, and 
ſays he wanted no accompliſhment either of mind 
or body. 1 e. 

ComPLIME/NTAL. adj. { from comliment.] Ex- 
preſſive of reſpect or civility ; ; implying compli- 
ments. 

1 come to ſpeak with Paris from the prince 
Troilus: I will make a complimntal aſſault upon 
him. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 

Languages, for the moſt part, in terms of art 
and erudition, retain their or iginal poverty, and 

rather grow rich and abundant in complint ntal 
phraſes, and ſuch froth. Motion. 

This falſeliood of Ulyſſes is intirely compliment.il 

and officious. Broome. 

CoMPLIME/NTALLY-. te; [from complimental.] 
In the nature of a compliment; civilly ; with 
artful or falſe civility. A 

This ſpeech has been condemned as avaricious : 
Euſtathius judges it ſpoken artfully and compli: 
tally. Beanie. 

CoMPLIME/NTER. n. h. [from comp lin nt. 
One given to compliments; a flatterer. | 

Co'MPLINE. 7. .. | compline, Fr. completinum, low 
Lat.] The laſt act of worſhip at night, by which 
the ſervice of the day is completed. 

At morn and eve, beſides their anthems ſweet, 
Their peny mailes and their complines meet. 

Hubb, Tal“. 

If a man were but of a day's life, it is well it 
he laſts till even ſong, and then ſays his compline 
an hour before the time. Teylors Holy Living. 

To ComMPLoO'RE. v. 7. | compliro, Lat.] To make 
lamentation together. - 

COM PLO T. . g. [Fr. from complitum for 
compliaum, low Latin, Menage.} A confederacy in 
ſome ſecret crime; a plot; a conſpiracy. 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but Well 
The purpoſe of the e which ye tell. f 

Hubberd's Tuts. 

I know their complit i is to have my life. 

Shakeſpeare's Hm y VI. 

To Cour Lol. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
form a plot; to conſpire; to join in any ſecret 
deſign, generally criminal. 

Nor ever by adviſed purpoſe meet, 


To plot, contrive, or complot any ill. wy 
Ec . She dear 5 Richw'd II. 


A few 


COM 


A few lines after, we find them como/otting to- 
gether, and contriving a new ſcene of miſeries to 
the Trojans. | Pope. 

Coup Lor TER. ». .. [from complot.] A con- 
ſpirator ; one joined in a plot. 

Jocaſta too, no longer now my ſiſter, 
Iz found complotter in the horrid deed. 

- Dryden and Lee's Oedip. 

To COMPLY". v. . | Skinner derives it from 
the French complaire; but probably it comes from 
complier, to bend to. Plier is ſtill in uſe.] To 
yield to; to be obſequious to; to accord with ; 
to ſuit with. It has with before as well perſons 
as things. a 

The riſing ſun complies with our weak ſight, 
Firſt gilds the clouds, then ſhews his globe of 

light, | aller. 
They did fervilely comply with the people in 
worſhipping God by ſenſible images and repreſen- 
tations. | a Tillot ſon. 

The truth of things will not comply with our 
conceits, and bend itſelf to our intereſt. TIotſon. 

Remember I am ſhe who ſav'd your life, 
Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. Dryden. 

He made his wiſh wth his eſtate comply, 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 

Co M NEN F. aj. ¶componens, Latin.] That 
which conſtitutes the compound body. 

The bigneſs of the component parts of natural 
bodies may be conjectured by their colours. 
. Sas Newton's Opticks. 

To COMPORT. . n. Ccomparter. Fr. from 
Porto, Lat.] To agree; to ſuit : followed by ith. 
Some piety's not good there, ſome vain diſport 


On this fide fin, 2:44 that place may compart. Donne | 


Such does uot comport with the nature of time. 
Td Holder. 

It is not every man's talent to diſtinguiſh aright 
Low far our prudence may warrant our charity, 
and how tar our charity may cemport with our 
prudence. 6.5 C1 Eftrange. 

Children, in the things they do, if they comport 
7vi/h their age, find little difference, ſo they may 
be doing. _ | Locke. 

To ComPpo'rT. v. a. | 

. To bear; to endure. This is a Gallick ſig- 
nification, not adopted among us. 

Ihe malecontented ſort 
1 hat never can the preſent ſtate comport, 
But would as often change as they change will. 
| | D. niel. 
2. To behave; to carry: with the reciprocal 
pronoun. | | 
At years of diſcretion and comport 
Yourſelf at this rantipole rate. 
Congreve's Way of the World. 

Comyeo'kT. u. J. Linn the verb.] Behaviour; 
cunduct; manner of acting and looking. 

I ſhall account concerning the rules and man- 
ners of department in the receiving, our comport 
and converſation in and after it. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 

I know them well, and mark'd their rude com- 

Port; : 
In times of tempeſt they command alone, 
And he but ſits precarious on the throne. 
D. yden's Fables. 

Cour TAU F. adj, [from comport.] Conſiſ- 
tent; not contra lictory. : 

- We caſt the rules and cautions of this art into 
ſome comportatle method. WWotion's Architectus e. 

Compeo/aTANCE. 7. . [from comport.} Beha- 
viour; geſture of ceremony. Kg 

' Goodly comportance each to other bear, 

And entertain themſelves with court'ſies meet. 
| Fairy Queen. 
 ComPo'/rTMENTT. n. f. [from comport.] Beha- 
viour ; practice. | 

The will of God is like a ſtreight unalterable 
rule or line; but the various comportments of the 
creature. either thwarting this rule, or holding 
conformity to it, occaſion ſeveral habitudes of 
this rule. Hul. 

By ner ſerious and devout comportment on theſe 
folemn occaſions, ſhe gives an example that is 


— 


COM 


To COMPOSE, Vs 8. 
Latin. ] | 

1. To form a maſs by joining different things 
together. 

Zeal ought to be compoſed of the higheſt de- 
grees of all pious affections. Spratt. 

2. Toplace any thing in its proper form and 
method. 

In a peaceful grave my corps compoſe. 

5 N 4 a 8 _ Hneidl. 

How doth the ſea exactly a itſelf to a 
level ſuperficies, and with the earth make up 
one ſpherical roundneſs. Ray. 
Ihe greateſt conqueror in this nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian Lyricks, did nor only 
compoſe the words of his divine odes, but gene- 
rally ſet them to muſick himſelf. }Add:fon 

3- To diſpoſe; to put in the proper ſtate for 
any purpoſe. 

The whole army ſeemed well comps/ed to ob- 
tain that by their ſwords, which they could not 
by their pen. Clrrendon. 

4. To put together a diſcourſe or ſentence ; to 
write as an author. 

Words ſo pleaſing to God, as thoſe which the 
Son of God himfelf hath compoſed, were not poſ- 
ſible for men to frame. Hooker, 

5. To conſtitute by being parts of a whole. 

Nor did Iſrael 'ſcape 
Th” infection, when their borrow'd gold compos'd 
The calf in Oreb. __ Milton's Paradiſe I oft. 
A few uſeful things, confounded with many 


[ compoſer, Fr. eompono, 


tellectual poſſeſſions. Watts. 


6. To calm ; to quiet. 
He would undertake the journey with him, by 
which all his fears would be compoſed. Clarendon. 
You, that had taught them to ſubdue their 

foes, | 
Cou'd order, teach, and their high ſp'rits compoſe. 
aller, 
| Compoſe thy mind ; 

Nor frauds are here oontriv'd, nor force deſign'd. 
| Dryden. 
He, having a full command over the water, 
had power to ſtill and compoſe it, as well as to 
move and diſturb it. I ood wurd. 
Let to compoſe this midnight noiſe, 
Go, freely ſearch where-e'er you pleaſe. Prior, 
7. To adjuſt the mind to any buſineſs, by free- 

ing it from diſturbance. 
The mind being thus diſquieted, may not be 


able eaſily to compoſe and ſettle itſelf to prayer. 


Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

We beſecch thee to comp2ſe our thoughts, and 
preſerve her reaſon, during her ſickneſs. Swift. 

8. To adjuſt; to ſettle: as, to compoje a dif- 
ference. | 

9. [ With printers.] To arrange the letters ; to 
put the letters in order in the compoſing ſtick. 

10. [In muſick. ] To form a tune from the dif- 
ferent muſical notes. 

Compo's ED. participial adj. [from compoſe. ] 
Calm ; ſerious ; even ; ſedate. | 

In Spain there is ſomething ſill more ſerious 
and compojed in the manner of tae inhabitants, 

Addiſon on Italy. 

The Mantuan there in ſober triumph ſate, 
Compos'd his poſture, and his looks ſedate. Pope. 

Com OsE,x. adv. [from compoſed. ] Calmly ; 
ſeriouſly ; ſedately. 

A man was walking before the door very com- 
poſedly without a hat: one crying, Here is the 
fellow that killed the duke, Every body aſked 
which is he? The man without the the hat very 
compoſelly anſwered, I am he. Clarenden. 

Compro/sEDNESS. u. f. from compoſed. ] Sedate- 
neſs ; calmneſs ; tranquility. 

He that will think to any purpoſe, muſt have 
fixedne!s and compoſedr:ſs of humour, as well as 
ſmartneſs of parts. | Norris. 

Coup ofs ER. 2. /. from compoſe. ] 

1. An author : a writer, 

Now wil be the right ſeaſon of forming them | 
to be able writers and compoſers in every excellent 
matter. | Milton. 


very often too much wanted, Addiſon's Freehdder. 
: f 1 


—- 


trifles, fill their memories, and compoſe their in- | 


COM 


If the thoughts of ſuch authors have notiung 
in them, they at leaſt do no harm, and ſhew am 
honeſt induſtry, and a good intention in the com- 
poſer. i Auaddiſon's Freeboider. 
2. He that adapts the muſick to words; he that 
forms a tune. 

For the truth of the theory I am in no wife 
concerned, the compeſer of it muſt look to that. 

Woodward. 

For compoſition I prefer next Ludovico, 4 

moſt judicious and ſweet compoſer. 
Peacham on Mufck. 

The compoſer has ſo expreſſed my ſenſe, where. 
I intended to move the paſſions, that he ſeems 
to have been the poet as well as the compoſer. | 

Dryden's Albim and Albans, Preface. 

Comyo's1Tx. adj. | comprſitus, Latin. ] . 

The compoſite order in architecture is the laſt of 
the five orders of columns; ſo named, becauſe 
its capital is compoſed out of thoſe of the other or- 
ders; and it is alſo called the Roman and Italick 
order. Harris. 

Some are of opinion, that the compoſite pillars 
of this arch were in imitation of the pillars of 
Solomon's temple. | | Add jor. 

Couros “ tox. u. ſ. [compoſitis, Latin. : 

1. The act of forming an integral of various 
diſſimilar parts. 1 

We have exact forms of compoſition, whereby 
they incorporate almoſt as they were natural 
ſimples. | Bacon's New Atlantis. 

In the time of the Yncas reign of Peru, no 
compoſition was allowed by thy laws to be ufed in 
point of medicine, but only ſimples proper to 
each diſeaſe. Temple. 

2. The act of bringing ſimple ideas into com- 
plication, oppoſed to aualytis, or the ſeparatiom 
of complex notions. 5 

The inveſtigation of difficult things, by the 
method of analyſis, eught ever to precede the 
method of compoſition. Newton's Optics, 

3- A maſs r by mingling different ingre- 
dients. 5 55 

Heat and vivacity in age, is an excellent co 
poſition for buſineſs. ' Bacm's Eſſays. 

Vaſt pillars of ſtone, caſed over with a compo= 
fiticn, that looks the moſt like marble of any 
thing one can imagine. Addiſon. 

Jove mix'd up all, and his beſt clay employ'dy 


Then call'd the happy compo/itron Floyd. Swift, 
4. The ftate of being compoundes ; union z 


conjunction; combination. 

Contemplate things firſt in their own ſimplo 
natures, and afterwards view them in compo/ition 
with other things. Watts. 

5. The arrangement of various figures in a 
picture. Kd 

The diſpoſition in a picture is an aſſembling of 
many parts, it is alſo called the compoſition, by which 
is meant the diſtribution and orderly placing of 
things, both in general and in particular. 36a 

ryden's Dufreſmy, 

6. Written works. 


Writers are divided concerning the authority of 
the greater part of thoſe compoſitions that paſs in 
his name. L'Eftrange: 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon 
as a comprſfiizon fit to have proceeded from the 
wiſeſt of men. Alad an. 

When I read rules of criticiſm, I enquire after 
the works of the author, and by that means dif- 
cover what he likes in a cite. | 

AAddijMm's Guardia, 

7. Adjuſtment ; regulation. 

A preacher in the invention of matter, elec. 
tion cf words, compoſition of gefture, look, pro- 
nunciation, motion, uſeth all theſe faculties at 
once. Den Fonſon's Diſcoue y. 

8. Compact; agreement; terms on which dit. 
ferences are ſettled. cab tia 

To take away all ſuch mutual grievancies, in- 

juries and wrongs, there was no way but only hy 
going upon compo/itiom and agreement amongſt 
themſelves. And again, all publick regiment, of 
what kind ſoever, ſeemeth evidently to have griſen 


from deliberate advice, confaltation, and compoſition 
| „ *- © between 
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between men, judging it convenient and behove- 


ful. ; Hooker. 


Thus we are agreed; 
IT crave our compoſition may be written, 
And ſeal'd between us. 
. Shak:ſpearc”s Antony ard Cleopatra. 

Their courage droops, and, hopeleſs now, they 

wiſh 
For compoſition with th' unconquer'd fiſh. 
Eo ö Willer. 
9. The act of diſcharging a debt by paying 
Part ; the ſum paid. | | 

10. Conſiſtency ; congruity. 

There is no compoſition in theſe news, 

That gives them credit. — 
Indeed they are diſproportion'd Shakef. Othello. 

11. [In grammar.] The joining of two words 
together, or the prefixing a particle to another 
word, to augment, diminiſh, or change its ſignifi- 
Cation. 

12. A certain method of demonſtration in ma- 
thematicks, which is the reverſe of the ana- 
Iytical method, or of reſolution. It proceeds 
upon principles in themſelves ſelf-evident, on defi- 
nitions, poſtulates and axioms, and a previouſly 
demonitrated ſeries of propoſitions, ſtep by ſtep, 
till it gives a clear knowledge of the thing to be 
demonſtrated. This is called the ſynthetical me- 
thod, and is uſed by Euclid in his Elements. 
| | Harris. 

ComPpo's1T1VvE. adj. [from compoſe. ] Compound- 
ed; or having the power of compounding. Dic. 

Comeo's1ToR. n. ſ. [from compoſe. ] He that 


Tanges and adjuſts the types in printing ; diſtin- 


guiſhed from the preſſman, who makes the im- 
preſſion upon paper. 

CO/MPOST. a. /. [Fr. compoſitum, Lat.] A mix- 
ture of various ſubſtances for enriching the ground; 
manure. 

Avoid what is to come, 
And do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds, 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

We alfo have great variety of compoſts and ſoils, 

For the making of the earth fruitful. 
| Bacsn's Atlantis. 

Water young planted ſhrubs, amomum eſpe- 

cially, which you can hardly refreſh too often, 


and it requires abundant compoſe. - 


velyn's Kalendar. 
There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 


That carry d compoſt forth to dung the ground. 


Dryden. 
In vain the nurſling grove 
Seems fair awhile, cherith'd with foſter earth; 
But when the alien cop-/f is exhauſt, 
Its native poverty again prevails. Philips. 

To Cour os . v. a. | from the noun. ] To ma- 
mare; to enrich with ſoil. | 

By removing into worſe earth, or forbearing to 
eompoſt the earth, water-mint turneth into field- 
mint, and the colewort into rape. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

As for earth, it compoſteth itſelf; for I knew a 
garden that had a field poured upon it, and it did 
dear fruit excellently. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

Cour olg TUR E. . ſ. | from comp.] Soil; ma- 
mure. Not uſed. 

The earth's a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a e. ſtol'n 
From gen'ral excrements. hake ſpeare's Timon. 

Compo'suRt. n. /. [from compoſe. | 

?. The act of compoſing or inditing. 

Their own forms are not like to be ſo ſounc.. 
er comprehenſive of the nature of the duty, as 
Jorras of publick compoſure. 

2. Arrangement; combination; mixture; order. 

Hence languages ariſe, when, by inſtitution 
and agreement, ſuch a comp>Jure of letters, ſuch a 
word, is intended to ſignify ſuch a certain thing. 

Holder an El.ments of Speech 

From the various compaſures and combinations of 


ele corpuſcles together, happen all the varieties 


&f the bodies formed out of them. 
Woodwards Natural Hiftory. 


3. The form ariſing from the diſpoſition of the 
various parts. | | | 


Ain 2 Char les. 


COM 


In compoſure of his face, 
Liv'd a fair but manly grace, 
4. Frame; make; temperament. 
To reel the ſtreets at noon, and ſtand the buffet 
With flayes that ſmell of ſweat ; ſay this becomes 
him : 
As his compoſrere muſt be rare indeed, 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh. 


Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 


The duke of Buckingham ſprung, without any 
help, by a Kind of congenial compoſure, to the 
likeneſs of our late ſovereign and maſter. Morton. 

5. Adjuſtment. 

God will rather look to the inward raptures of 
the mind than tothe outward form and compoſure 
of the body.  Duppa. 

6. Compoſition; framed diſcourſe. | 

Diſcourſes on ſuch occaſions are ſeldom the pro- 
ductions of leiſure, and ſhould be read with thoſe 
favourable allowances that are made to haſty com- 
foft ures. : Atterbury. 

In the compoſures of men, remember you are a 
man as well as they; and it is not their reaſon, 
but your own, that is given to guide vou. 

Watts on the Mind. 

7. Sedateneſs ; calmneſs ; tranquility. | 

To whom the virgin majeſty of Eve, 


P 
As one who loves, and ſome unkindneſs meets, 


With ſweet auſtere compoſure thus reply'd. Milton. 

The calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of life, when 
the paſſions of nature are all filent, and the mind 
enjoys its moſt perfect compoſure MWatts's Logick. 


8. Agreement; compoſition ; ſettlement of dif- 


ferences. : 
The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireſt hopes 
of an happy compoſure, King Charles. 


Van guard! to right and left the front unfold, 
That all may ſee, who hate us, how we ſeek 
Peace and compoſure. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 

Things were not brought to an extremity : there 
ſeems yet to be room left for a compoſure ; here- 
after there may be only for pity. Dryden. 

CompoTaA'T1ON. n. ſ. [ compotatio, Lat.] The act 
of drinking or tippling together. 

Secrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, only 
mean, in cempctation, from the ancient cuſtom in 
ſympoſiack meetings, to wear chaplets of roſes. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If thou wilt prolong | 
Dire compotation, forthwith reaſon quits 
Her empire to confuſion and miſrule, 
And vain debates ; then twenty tongues at once 
Conſpire in ſenſeleſs jargon ; nought is heard 
But din and various clamour, and mad rant. Ph:/tps. 

To COMPO'UND. v. a. dee age Lat. ] 

1. To mingle many ingredients together in one 
maſs. . | 

2. To form by uniting various parts. 


Whoſoever compoundeth any like it, ſhall be cut 


off. Ex. xxx. 
It will be difficult to evince, that nature does 
not make decompounded bodies; I mean, mingle 
together ſuch bodies as are already compounded of 
elementary, or rather ſimple ones. 
Boyle's Sceptical Chymiſt. 
The ideas, being each but one ſingle preception, 
are eaſter got than the more complex ones; and 
therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
attends thoſe coIpound:d ones. Locke, 
3. To mingle in different poſitions ; to combine. 
Wie cannot have a fingle image that did not en- 
ter through the ſight; but we have the power of 
altering and compounding thoſe images into all the 
varieties of picture. Aale ſon's Specfetor. 
4. [In grammar. ] To form one word from 
two or more words. | 
Where it and Tigris embrace each other under 
the city of Apamia, there do they agree of a joint 
and compounded name, and are called Piſo-Tigris. 
| Real igh's Hiſtory of the World. 
8. To compoſe by being united. 
Who'd be ſo mock'd with glory, as to live 
But iu a dream of friendſhip ? . | 
To have his pomp, and all what ſtate compound, 
But only painted, like his yarniſh'd friends! | 
| | Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


C raſhaw. 


FT: 


COM 


6. To a<uft a difference by ſome receſſton from 
the rigour of claims, 
I would to God all ſtrifes were well compounded. 
| * Shakeſpeare. 
Tf there be any difcord or fuits between any of 
te family, they are compounded and appeaſed. 
Bacoa's New Atlantis. 
7 To diſcharge a debt by paying only part. 
Shall I, ye gods! he cries, my debts compound ? 
Gay. 


To Cour ou vp. v. . 

1. To come to terms of agreement by abati 
ſomething of the firſt demand, It has for before 
the thing accepted or remitted. 


commitment to the Tower, 
Pray but for half the virtues of this wife ; 

Compound for all the reſt, with longer life. Dryden. 
2. To bargain in the lump. 


pound with him by the year. 


3. To come to terms, by granting ' ſomething 
on each fide, a | 
Cornwall compounded to farniſh ten oxen after 
Michaelmas for thirty pounds. 
Care oi Survey of Cornwal. 


If for thy ranſom thou will now compound, 
Before thy moſt aflured overthrow ? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Made all the royal ſtars recant, 
Compound and take the covenant. Hudibras. 
But uſeleſs all, when he, deſpairing, found 
Catullus then did with the winds compornd. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
Paracelſus and his admirers have compourded with 
the Galeniſts, and brought a mixed uſe of chy- 
mical medicines into the preſent practice. Tempice 
4. To determine. This is not in uſe. 
We here deliver, 
Subſcribed by the conſuls and patricians, 
Together with the ſeal of the fenate, what 
We have compound: d on. Shakeſpeare's Coriolunus. 
Co'mpouxD. adj. [from the verb.] 
1, Formed out of many ingredients; not ſimple. 


the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit for 
moſt uſes as gold. Bacon. 

Compound ſubſtances are made np of two or 
more ſimple ſubſtances. 


words; not ſimple. 
Thoſe who are his greateſt admirers ſeem pleaſed 


thets. : Pope. 
3. Colt rov vp or agęgregated Fhwer, in botany, 


is ſuch as conſifts of many little flowers, con- 


curring together to make up one whole one; 


the ſame calyx : ſuch are the ſunflower and dan- 
delion. Harris. 
Co'mpouxn. 3. . [from the verb.] The maſs 
formed hy the union of many ingredients. 
For prefent uſe or profit, this is the rule: con- 
ſider the price of the two ſimple bodies; conſider 
again the dignity of the one above the other in 


will ſave more in price than it will loſe in dignity 
of the uſe. 5 ' Bacon's Phyſical Rem. 
As man is a compound and mixture of fleſh as 
wel as ſpirit. 
Love, why do we one paſſion call? 
When *tis a compound of them all; 
Where hot and cold, where ſharp and ſweet, 
In all their equipages meet. Siu. 
Compo'UNDABLE. «dj, [from compcund.] Capa- 
ble of being compounded. 
ComproſunDeR. n. ſ. [from To compound.}] | 
1. One who endeavours to bring parties to terms 
of agreement. 
Thoſe ſoftners, ſweetners, compounders, and ex- 


| pedient-mongers, who ſhake their heads ſo ſtrong- 
] 


AY aut ts 


| 


Y. 
2. A mingler ; one who mixes bodies. 
| 3 ; | Ts COM- 


They were, at laſt, glad to compound for his bare 
Clhuendon. 


Here's a fellow will help you to-morrow 2: com. 


Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 


Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 


The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of ſilver to 
Matt's Logich. 


2. [In grammar.] Compoſed of two or more 


with them as beauties ; I ſpeak of his compound epi- 


each of which has its ſtyle and ſtamina, and ad- 
hering ſeed, and are all contained within one and 


uſe ; then ſee if you can make a compound, that 


South's Ser mont. 
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Than we are here to comprehend his thought. 


they cannot comprebend it. 


religion and virtue. 


of charity. 


 fve.] The quality of including much in a few words 
er narrow compaſs, 


COM 


Te COMPREHE'/ND. . 4. [comprebends, Lat.] 
. To compriſe; to include; to contain; to 


ply. 
If there be any other commandment, it is briefly 


comprebended in this ſaying, namely, Thou ſhalt 


tove thy neighbour as thyſelf. Rom. Xiii. 9. 
It would he ridiculous to grow old in the ſtudy 
of every neceſſary thing, in an art which compre- 
bends ſo many feveral parts. Dryden Dufreſavy. 

2. To contain the mind; to underſtand ; to 


- Conceive. 


Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 


| Waller. 
'Tis unjuſt, that they who have not the leaſt 


notion of heroic writing ſhould therefore condemn 


the pleaſure which others receive from it, becauſe 
Dryden. 

CoMPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. | comprehenſible, Fr. 
comprebenſibilis, Latin. ] 

1. Intelligible ; attainable by the mind; conceiv- 
able by the underſtanding. 

. The horizon ſets the bounds between the en- 
lightened and dark parts of things, between what 
is and what is not comprehenſible by us. Locke. 

2. Poſſible to be compriſed. | 
Leſt this part of knowledge ſhould ſeem to any 
not compretenfible by axiom, we will ſet down 
ſome heads of it. Bacon. 

CoMPREHENS1BLY. adv. | from comprehenſible. | 
With great power of ſignification or underſtand- 
ing; fignificantly ; with great extent of ſenſe. 

The words wifdom and righteouſneſs are com- 
monly. uſed very comprebenjitly, ſo as to ſignify all 
Tillotjon. 

CoMPREHE'/NS1ON. n. ſ. [ comprebenſio, Lat. | 

1. The act or quality of compriſing or contain- 
ing; incluſion. | 

In the Old Teſtament there is a cloſe compre- 
ben/ion of the New, in the New an open diſcovery 
of the Old. Hooker. 

The comprehenſion of an idea regards all eſſential 
modes and praperties of it; ſo body, in its con- 
Preben ſion, takes in ſolidity, figure, quantity, mo- 
dility. 1 . #aitss Logick. 

2. Summary ; epitome ; compendium ; abſtract ; 
abridgment in which much is compriſed. 

If we would draw a ſhort abſtract of human 
happineſs, bring together all the various ingredi- 
ents of it, and digeſt thera into one preſcription, 
we mutt at laſt fix on this wiſe and religions apho- 
riſin in my text, as the ſum and comprebenſion of all. 

Rogers. 
3. Knowledge; capacity; power of the mind 


to admit and contain many ideas at once. 


You give no proof of decay of your judgment, 
and compreben/ion of all things, within the compaſs 
of an haman underſtanding. Dryden. 

4- In rhetorick.} A trope or figure, by which 
the name of a whole is put for a part, or that of a 
part for the whote, or a definite uumber for an in- 
definite. Harris. 

ComMPREHRENSTVE. adj. [from comprehend.] 

1. Having the power to comprehend or under- 
Atand many things at once. 


He muſt have been a man of a moſt wonderful | 


compreLenfive nature, becaufe he has taken into the 
compatfs of his Canterbury tales the various man- 
ners and humours of the whole Engliſh nation in 
Jus age; not a ſingle character has eſcaped him. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehenſive head; all int'reſts weigh'd, 
All Europe ſav'd, yet Britain not betray'd. 
ü Pope's Epiſtles. 
2. Having the quality of compriſing much; 
compendious; extenfive. 
So diffuſive, ſo comprebenſize, ſo. catholick a grace 


is charity, that whatever time is the opportunity 


of any other virtue, that time is the opportunity 

Spratt's Sermons, 
ComPREHE/NSIVELY. adv. [from compreben- 

Ave.] In a comprehenſive manner. 
CoMPREHE/NSIVENESS. n. . [from compreben- 


COM 
Compare the beauty and 
gends on ancient coins. Ada 
To COM PRESS. v. 4. { comprefſus, Lat in. | 
1. To force into a narrower compaſs; to fqueeze 
together. | X 
2. To embrace. | 
Her Neptune ey'd, with bloom of beauty bleſt, 
And in his cave the yielding nymph compreſt. 
a Pope's Odyſſey. 
There was in the iſland of Io a young girl com- 
preſſed by a genius, who delighted to aſſociate with 
the muſes. Pope. 
Comryrs'ss. ». /. [from the verb.] Bolſters of 
linen, by which ſurgeons ſuit their bandages for 
any particular part or purpoſe. | 
I applied an intercipient about the ankle and 
upper part of the foot, and by compreſs and bandage 
dreſſed it up. Wiſeman. 
ComyRrEs$S1BrtiTY. a. . [from compreſſible. ] 
The quality of being compreſſible ; the quality of 
admitting to be brought by force into a narrower 
compaſs ; as air may be compreſſed, but water 
can by no violence be reduced to leis ſpace than it 
naturally occupies. 
| CoMPRE'SSIBLE. adj. [from compreſs. ] Capable 
of being forced intoa narrower compaſs : yielding 
to preſſure, ſo as that one part is brought nearer 
to another. | | 
Their bein g ſpiral partic es, accounts for the 
elaſticity of air; their being ſpherical partieles, 
which gives free paſſage to any heterogeneous 
matter, accounts for air's being c:mpreſſible. 
Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 


ehenfrveneſs of le- 
on Amen A 


Capability of being preſſed cloſe. ict. 

CoMPRE'sStON. 2. /. Tan wle Latin.] The 
act of bringing the parts of any body more near to 
each other by violence; the quality of admitting 
ſuch an effort of force as may compel the body 
compreſſed into a narrower ſpace. 

Whenſoever a ſolid body is preſſed, there is an 
inward tumult in the parts, ſeeking to deliver 
themſelves from the compre//ion; and this is the 


The powder in ſhot, being dilated into ſuch a 
flame as endureth not compreſſion, moveth in round, 
the flame being in the nature of a liquid body 
ſometimes recoiling, Bacon. 

Tears are the effects of the compreſſion of the moi- 
ſture of the brain, upon dilatation of the ſpirits. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Merry Michael the Corniſh poet piped this up- 
on his oaten pipe for merry England, but with a 
mocking compreſſion for Normandy. Camden's Rem. 

He that ſhall find out an hypotheſis, by which 
water may be ſo rare, and yet not be capable of 
compreſſion by force, may doubtleſs, by the ſame 
| hypotheſis, make gold and water, and all other 
bodies, as much rarer as he pleaſes ; ſo that light 
may find a ready paſſage through tranſparent ſub- 
ſtances. Newton. 

Comyrr'ssURE. . ſ. [from compreſs, ] The act 
or force of the body preſſing againſt another. 

We tried whether heat would, notwithſtanding 
ſo forcible a compreſſure, dilate it. | 
Boyles Spring of the Air. 

To Co RN T. v. . [ comprimere, Latin. ] 

To print together; it is commonly taken, in 
law, for the deceitful printing of another's copy 
or book, to the prejudice of the rightful proprie- 
tor. Þhilips's We: ld of Words. 

To Costp RISE. v. a. | comprendre, compris, 
French.] To contain; to comprehend; to in- 
clude. ; 

Neceſſity of ſhortnefs cauſeth men to cut off 
impertinent diſcourſes, and to compriſe much mat- 
ter in few words. Hooker. 
Do they not, under doctrine, comprehend the 
ſame that we intend by matters of faith; Do not 
they, under diſcipline, c-mpr:/e the regimen of the 
church ? Hooker, 

Tis the polluted love that muttiplies ; 

But friendſhip does two ſouls in one compri/e. 

Ro ſtommon. 


. | receives c 


wincy. | 


ComPRE'SSIBLENESS, =. f. [from compreſſible.) | 


cauſe of all violent motion. Bacon. | 


COM 


only eſteemed. a legal teſtimony which 
robation from the mouths of at leait 
two witneſſes. | Þrown. 
CO'MPROMISE. », /. { compromiſſum, Lat.] 
1. Compromiſe is a mutual promiſe of two or 


That is 


| more parties at difference, to refer the ending of 


their controverſies to the arbitrement or equity of 


one or more arbitrators. Couel. 
2. A compact or bargain, in which ſome con- 
ceſſions are made on each ſide. | 
Wars have not waſted it; for warr'd he hath 
act ; | 
But baſely yielded, omi ſe, 
That which his auceſtors atchiev'd with blows. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
To CB'MPROMISE. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To compound; to adjuſt a compact by mu- 
tnal conceſſions: as, they compromiſed ihe affair at 
a middle rate. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it means, unuſually, to accord; 
to agree. : ho: 

Laban and himſelf were compromis'd, i 

That all the yearlings, which were ſtreak'd and 


pied, 
Should fail as Jacob's hire. 
. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
CoMPpRomisso/RIAL. adj. [from compromiſe. ] 
Relating to a compromiſe. SY 
CoA NON IAL. n. ſ. [from con and provin- 
««:1,] Belonging to the ſame province. | 
At the conſecration of an archbiſhop, all his 
comprevincials ought to give their attendance. | 
Ayliffe*s Parer gon 
COMPT. . /. [compte, Fr. computus, Lat.] Ac- 
count; computation ; reckoning. 
Your ſervants ever 
Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs, in 


6 7 

To 3 audit at your highneſs' pleaſure, 
Still to return your own. |  Shakeſp» 
| To Cour r. v. a. [ er, French. ] To com- 
pute; to number. e now uſe To County 
which ſee. 

Cour TIBLE. adj. [from compe.] Accountable7 
reſponſible; ready to give Account; ſubject; ſub- 
miſhve. 

Good beauties, let me ſuſtain no ſcorn; I am 
very comptible even to the leaſt ſiniſter uſage. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
| To COMPTRO'LL. v. a. {| This word is written 
by ſome authors, who did not attend to the ety- 
| mology, for controll; and ſome of its derivatives 
are written in the ſame manner. ] To controll ; to- 
overrule ; to oppoſe. 

ComyTROo'LLER. . . [from ans ag. Di- 
rector; ſuperviſor; ſuperiour inten 3 gover- 
nour. 

This night he makes a ſupper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies: Ty 
I was ſpoke to, with Sir Henry Guilford, 

This night to be comptrollers. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to 
find out ſuch a ſimilitude in ſome kind of baboons. 

of Temple. 
My fates permit me not from hence to fly 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the ſky. 

Dryden's Amit. 

Come TRO/LLERSHIP. #. ſ. [from compuroller.? 
Superintendence. Et! 

The gayle for ſtannery-cauſes is annexed to the 

rollerſhip. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

ones arent adv. ¶ from compulſator x.] 
With force; by conſtraint. Clas iſſa. 

Cour LSsATORV. adj. | from 2 Latin. 
Having the force of compelling; ive. 

M hich is no other 
But to recover from us by ſtrong hand, 
And terms compulſatoryy thoſe foreſaid lands _ 
So by his father loſs. Shakeſpeare s Hamlet- 

Comevu'LSIoON. u. ſ. | compulſio, Latin.) 

1. The act of com g to ſomething ; force ; 
violence of the agent. 


* 


If reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, E 
would give no man a reaſon on compulſion. 


CoMPRoBA'TION, 7, . [comprobo, Lat.] Proof; 


Shakejpeare's Herr y IV. 
Thoughts 
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Thoughts, whither have ye led me! with that 


iweet 
* thus tranſported. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 

Such ſweet compulſion doth in muſick lye, 
To lull the daughters of neceſſity. Milton. 
2. The ftate of being compelled ; violence ſuf- 
fered. 

Compulſion is in an agent capable of volition, 
when the beginning or continuation of any action 
is contrary to the preference of his mind. 

Locke. 


When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 
With what compulſion and laborious flight 
We ſunk thus low ? Miltm's Paradiſe Loft. 
This faculty is free from ci, and ſo ſpon- 


taneous, and free from determination by the par- | 


ticular object. Hale. 

Poſſibly there were others who aſſiſted Harold, 

V out of fear and compulſion. | 
Lale on Common Low. 

Comer'LSIivg. adj. [from campulſer, Fr. com- 
priſus, Latin. ] Having the power to compel ; for- 
cle. 

The Danube, vaſt and deep, 
Supreme of rivers, to the frightful brink, 
Urg'd by « rompulſi Ve arms, ſoon as they ach? FL 
New terror chill'd their veins. Philips. 

The clergy would be glad to recover their dues 
by a more ſhort and compulſive method, 

Sab tt. 

Cours ix EEx. adv. [from con pulſive.] By 
force; by violence. 

Com b/tstveNESS. . „ [from con pul ſive. 
Force; compulſion. 

Compvu'LSORILY. adv. [from compulſory.) In 
a compulſory or forcible manner ; by force ; by 
violence. 

To ſay that the better deſerver hath ſuch a right 
to govern, as he may compulſorrly bring e an 

ace 

Compu'LSoRY. adj. | compulſvire, French.] Hav- 
ing the power of neceflitating or compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think that actions, pro- 
ceeding from fear, are properly compru!jory actions; 
which, in zgruth, are not only voluntary, but free 
actions; neither compelled, nor fo much as phy- 
ically neceſlitated, Þramb. ogainſi Hobbes. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply witi a 
patent, although not . Srvift. 

COMPU'NCTION, . /. ſcomponction, Fr. from 
5 go, puntiums, to prick, Latin. 


. The power of pricking ; ſtimulation ; irri- 


ation: 

This is that acid and piercing ſpirit, which, with 
ſuch activity and cu , invadeth the brains 
and noſtrils of thoſe that receive it. 

Brown's Fulvror Errours, 

2, The ate of being pricked by the con- 
ſcience ; repentance ; contrition. 

He acknowledged his diflovaltv to the king, 
with expre:fions of great e compunction. Clarendon, 

Cour vc Tors. adj. [from compun27ion.] Re- 

ntant ; ſorrowful ; tender. 

Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage ts remorſe, 
viſitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpoſe. Shak-ſpeare's Macteth. 

ComPuſxcTIVE. adj. from cf ien. ] Cauſing 
remorſe. 

CompuReGaATiION. n. .. [ comprer gatio, [Latin.] 
The practice of juſtifying any man's veracity by | 
the teſtimony a another. 

CompuRca/ToR. 1. ſ. [Litin.] One who bears 
di teſtimony to the credibility of another. 


The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abun- 


Gant atteſtation : theſe are ſo obvious, that I need 
not be far to ſeek for a compurgator, 
5 oodeward* s Natural iſtory 
Comer'Tarr®. adj. [from compute, ] Capable 
of being numbered or eee 


If, inſtead of twenty-four letters, there were twen- 


ty- four millions, as thoſe twenty-four millions are 


à finite number ; ſo would all combinations there- 


of be finite, though not eafily compureble by arith- 
He's Origin of Mankind. 
Corr :o. n. f. [from compute. ] 
2. The act of reckoning ; calculation. 


CON 


Muy princely father 
Then, by juſt computation of the time, 
Found that the iffue was not his. Shak. Rich. III. 
2. The ſum collected or ſettled by calculation. 
Wi paſs for women of fifty: many additional 
years are thrown into female computations of this 
nature. 
To COMPUT'TE. v. a, ¶ computo, Latin.) To 
reckon ; to calculate; to number; to count. 
Compute how much water would be requiſite to 
lay the earth under water. Purnet's Theory of Earth, 
Where they did compute by weeks, et ſtill the 
year was meaſured by months. Holder on Time, 
Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray ; 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, 
A tale that Nen their glory with their ſhame. 


Pope. | 


CoD E. . f. [computus, Lat. Computation; 
calculation. 


Though there were a fatality in this year, yet di- 


vers were out in their account, aberring ſeveral 
ways from the true and juſt compute ; and calling 


that one years which perhaps might be another. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

 Compy'ren. ». , from compute. Reckoners ; 
accountant ; calculator. 

The kalendars of theſe computers, and the acconts 
of theſe days, are d Herent. Brown's Vul. Errours. 

I have known ſome ſuch ill computers, as to ima- 
gine the many millions in ſtocks ſo much real 
wealth. Swift. 

Co'/veuTIST. . . [ computiſle, Fr.] Calcula- 
tor; one {killed in the art of numbers or compu- 
tation, 

The treaſurer was a wiſe man, and. a ſtrict com 
puriſt, Matton. 

We conceive we have a year in the ce hundred 
and ſixty-five days exact: . n tell us, that 
we elcape fix hours. Brown. 

Conant. n. ſ. | camerade, Fr. from camera, a 


chamber, one that lodges in the ſame chamber, 


contubernto fruitur. 
1. One who dwz:lls in the tanie houſe or cham- 
ber. 
Rather I «bjure all wool, and chuſe 
To be a comrade witl the w olf and owl. 
Shakeſpeare' s King Lear. 


2. A companion ; a partner in any labour or| 


danger. 
| He permitted them 


To put out both thine eyes, and fetter'd ſend thee 


Into the common priſon, there to grind 
Among the ſlaves and ailes, thy comrades, 
As good for nothing elſe. 

A footman, being newly married, defired his 
comrade to tell him freely what the town ſaid of it. 

Swift. 

Cox. A Latin inſeparable prepoſition, which, 
at the beginning of words, ſignifies union or allo 
ciation: as concourſe, a running together ; to con- 
vene, to come together. 

Cox. [abbreviated from contra, againſt, Lat.) 
A cant word for one who is on the negative fide of 
a queſtion ; as the pros and cors. 

To CON. v. a. Gm, Sax. to know: as in 
Chaucer, Old wymen connen mocbil thinge; that 18, 
Old women have much know ledge.) 

1. To know. 

Of muſes, Hobbinol, I conne no ſkill 
Enough to me to paint out my unreſt. 


Sperſer's P. oral | 


2. To ſtudy ; to commit to memory ; to fix in 
the mind. 
in ludicrous language. 

Pretty anſwers : have you not been acquainted 

with guldimiths wives, and conn 'd them out of 
rings. Shakeſpeare. 

Here are your parts; avd I am to intreat you to 
can them by to-morrow night. 

Shateſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream. 

Our underſtanding cannot iu this body arrive ſo 
clearly to the knowledge of God, and things invi- 
able, as by orderly cozning over the viſible and in- 
ferior creatures. Milton. 

Ehew it him written; and, having the other 


Addi on s Guardian. 


+ 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Tt is a word now little in ute, except | 


CON 


alſo written in the paper, ſhew him that, after he 
has conn'd the firlt, and require it of him. - 
Holders Elements of Speech, 
The books of which I'm chiefly fond, 
Are ſuch as you have whilom conn'd. Prior. 
All this white John had cord over ſuch a cata- 
logue of hard words, as were enough to conjure 
up the devil. Arbuthnot, 
3- To Cox thanks ; an old expreſſion. for to thank, . 
It is the ſame with ſrawoir gre. 
I con him no thanks for” 5 in the nature he deli | 
vers it. Shakeſpeare. 
To CONCA'MERATE. v. a. J concamers, Lat. ] 
To arch over ; to vault ; to lay concave over. | 
Of the upper beak, an inch and a half conſiſteth 
of one concamerated bone, bended downwards, and 
toothed as the other. Grew's Muſcum, 
CoxnCaMERA' TION. u. 1 [from concamerate.] 
Arch; vault. 
What a romance is the ſtory of thoſe impoſlible 
concamerations, and feigned rotations of ſolid orbs ? 
Glanville's Scepf. 
To CONCA/TENATE. v. a. [from catena, 


Lat. a chain. ] To link together; to unite in a ſuc- 


ceſhve order. 

CoxncaTENA” T10X. n. ſ. [from cancatenate.| A 
ſeries of links; an uninterrupted unvariable ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

The ſtoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable canca 
tenation of cauſes, reaching to the elicit acts of 
man's will. South, 

Cox AVA Io. . ſ. from e The act 
of making concave. 

CON CAVE. adj. [concavus, Lat.] 

I. Hollow without angles; as, the inner ſur- 
face of an eggſhell, the inner curve of an arch: 
oppoſed to convex. 

Theſe great fragments falling hollow, incloſed 
under their concave ſurface a great deal of air. 

Burnet's Theory, 

2. Hollow. | 

Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 

To hear the replication of TOE ſounds 

Made 1 in his concave thores ? 

Shake efpeare' 5 Julius C lar. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as concave 
as a covered goblet, or a worin-eaten nut. 

* s As you like it. 


2 CA'VENESS. #. . | from concave.] Hollow- 


1 neſs. DiF, 


* Coxe of vir. u. 15 [from corcave.] Internal 
ſurface of a hollow ſpherical or ſpheriodical body. 
Niches that contain figures of white marble 
ſhould not be coloured in their concavity too black. 
Motion. 
They have taken the impreſſes of theſe ſhells 
with that exquiſite niceneſs, that no metal, when 
melted and caſt in a mould, can ever poſſibly re- 
preſent the concavity of that mould with greater 
exactneſs than theſe flints do the concavities of the 
ſhells, wherein they were moulded. 
 Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Conc avo-coxncave. adj. Concave or hollow 
on both ſides. 
Coxcavo-convex. adj. from concave and con- 


ve. ] Concave one way, and convex the other. 


I procured another concar'o-convex plate of glats, 
ground on both fides to the ſame ſphere with the 
former plate. Newton, 

A concavo-convex pentangular plate, part of a 
ſhell that belongs to the entrochus. 

Woodward on Feſſits. 
coe Av. adj, [ concavus, Lat.] Concase; 
hollow without angles. 

Co'xcAvousLY. adv. | from corcavess. J With 
hollowneſs ; in ſuch a manner as diſcovers the in- 
ternal ſurface of a hollow ſphere. 

The dolphin that carries Axion is conce 
inverted, and hath its ſpine depreſſed. 

Brown's V. hy Errours. 

To CON CE AI. v. a. [ concelo, Lat.] To hide; 
to keep ſecret ; not to divulge ; to cover; not to 
detect. 

He oft' finds med' cine, Who his gr ief imparts 3 


But double Briefs aftuct OY: hearts. F. re ä 
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thing concealable, 


CON 


Come, Cateſby, thou art ſworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 
As cloſely to couceal what we impart. © 
| Shak:jpeare's Richard III. 
Ulyſſes himſelf adds, he was the moſt eloquent 
and the moſt ſilent of men: he knew that a word 
ſpoke never wrought ſo much good as a word 
concealed. | Rroome, 
There is but one way I know of converſing 
ſafely with all men, that is, not by concealing what 
we ſay or do, but by ſaying or doing nothing that 
deſerves to be concealed, Pope. 
 Coxnct/ALABLE. adj. [from conceal. ] Capable 
of being concealed ; poſhble to be kept ſecret, or 
hid. 
Returning a lye unto his Maker, and preſum- 
ing to put off the ſearcher of hearts, he denied 
the omniſciency of God, whereunto there is no- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Coxe#ALEDNESS. 7. J. | from conceal. | The 
ſtate of being concealed ; privacy; obſcurity. Dic. 
CoxcHALER. n. .. [from conceal.] He that con- 
ceals any thing. 


They were to undergo the penalty of forgery, 


and the concea/er of the crime was equally guilty. 
Clarendon. 
Coxcr/atMExT. nf. [from conceal. ] 
I. The act of hiding; ſecreſy. 
She never told her love ; 


Aut let concealment, like a worm i the bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek, Shake). Twelfih Night. 


He is a worthy gentleman, 


Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In ſtrange concealments. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Few own ſuch ſentiments, yet this concealment 


| derives rather from the fear of man than of any 


Being above. | Glanville, 
2. The ſtate of being hid; privacy; deliteicence. 
A perſon of great abilities is zealous for the 
good of mankind, and as ſolicitous for the conceal- 
ment as the performance of illuſtrious actions. 
| Add:ſon's Freebelder. 
3. Hiding-place ; retreat; cover; ſhelter. 
The choice of this holy name, as the moſt ef- 
fectual concealugent of a wicked defign, ſuppoſes 
mankind ſatisfied that nothing but what 1s juſt is 
directed by the principles of it. ' - Rogers. 
_ The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few; 
Their food its inſe&s, and its moſs their neſt. 
| Thor ſon. 
To CONCE DE. v. a. ¶concedo, Lat.] To yield; 
to admit; to grant; to let paſs undiſputed. 
By expurgator animadverſions we might ſtrike 
out great numbers of hidden qualities; and having 
once a conceded liſt, we might with more ſafety 


attempt their reaſons. Beroun. 
This muſt not be conceded without limitation. 
Boyle. 


The atheiſt, if you concede to him that fortune 
may be an agent, doth preſume himſelf ſafe and 
inyulnerable. _ Bentley. 

CONCE'IT. n. /. [ concept, French; cenceptus, 
Latin. ] x | 

1. Conception; thought; idea; image in the 
mind. | 
Here the very ſhepherds have their fancies lifted 


to ſo high concerts, as the learned of other nations 


are content both to borrow their names and imitate 
their cunning. Sidney, 
Impoſſible it was, that ever their will ſhonld 


change or incline to remit any part of their duty, 


without ſome object having force to avert their 
con-eit from God. Huoter. 
His grace looks chearfully and ſmooth this 
morning: | . 
There's ſome concert, or other, likes him well, 
When that he bids good-morrow with ſuch ſpirit. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
In laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of 
ſomewhat ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to 
man. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Underſtanding ; readineſs of apprehenſion. 
How often, alas! did her eyes ſay unto me, 


that they loved? and yet, I not looking for ſuch 


2 matter, bad not my conceit open to underſtand 
hem, | | Sidney. 


CON 
The firſt kind of things appointed by laws hu- 


mane, containeth whatſoever is good or evil, is 
notwithſtanding more ſecret than that it can be 
diſcerned by every man's preſent canceit, without. 
ſome deeper diſcourſe and judgment. | Hooker. 
I ſhall be found of a quick conceit in judgment, 
and ſhall be admired, ' Wif. viii. 11. 
3. Opinion, generally in a ſenſe of contempt; 
fancy: imagination; fantaſtical notion. 
I know not how conceit may rob 
The treaſury of life, when life itſelf | 
Yields to the theft. Shateſpeare's King Lear. 
Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all 
eaſily with it, when yet above common ſenſe. 
Locle. 
Malbranche has an odd conceit, 
As ever enter'd Frenchman's pate. 
4. Opinion in a neutral ſenſe. 
Seeſt thou a man wiſe in his own conceit? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 
1 Prov. xXvi, 12. 
J ſhall not fail t' approve the fair corceit, - 
The King hath of you. + Shakef. Henry VIII. 
5. Pleafant fancy ; gaiety of imagination; acute- 
nets. 
- His wit is as thick as Tewkſbury muſtard ; 
there is no more conceit in him than is in a mallet. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak 
took him in the head to go off with a concert. 
f L' Eftrange. 
6. Sentiment, as diſtinguiſhed ſrom imagery. - 
Some to conceit alone their works confine, 
And glitt'ring thoughts {truck out at ev'ry line. 
7 


Prior. 


7- Fondneſs ; favourable opinion; opinionative 
pride. 

Since by a little ſtudying in learning, and great 
conceit of himſelf, he has loſt his religion; may he 
find it again by harder ſtudy under humbler truth. 

Bentley. 

8. Out of Co NE with, Not longer fond of. 

Not that I dare aſſume to myſelf to have put 
him out out of cunceit <vith it, by having convinced 
him of the fantaſticalueſs ot it. 

Tillotſon, Preface. 


What hath chiefly put me out of conceit with this 
moving manner, is the frequent diſappointment. 
| | Swift. 
To Conce'1T. v. a. [from the noun.] To con- 
ceive; to imagine ; to think ; to believe. | 
One of two bad ways you muſt conceit me, 
Either a coward, or a flatterer. 


They looked for great matters at their hands, in 
the ſubject. Bacm 


not ſo much as thought of, L' Eftrange, 

The-ftrong, by conceiting themſelves weak, are 
thereby rendered as unactive, and conſequently as 
uſeleſs, as if they really were fo. South's Sermons. 

CoxcEtr'TED. fer ticip. adj. (from concett. ] 

I. Endowed with fancy 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature 
comely, active of body, pleaſantly conceited, and 
ſharp of wit. Anolles. 

2. Proud; fond of himſelf; opinionative; af- 
fected; fantaſtical. 

There is another extreme in obſcure writers, 
which ſome empty conceited hoads are apt to run 
into, out of a prodigality of words, and a want 
of ſenſe. Felton on the Clofſicks. 

If you think me too concerted, 

Or to paſſion quickly heated. Swift. 

What you write of me, would make me more 
c oncei. ed than what I ſcribble myſelf. Pope. 

3. With of before the object of conceit. 

Every man is building a ſeveral way, impo- 
tently conceited of his own model and tus own 
materials. Dryden, 

If we confider how vicions and corrupt the 
Athenians were, how conceited of their own wit, 
ſcience, and politeneſs.  « Bentley. 

Coxncr'tTEDLY. adv, [from coneited.] Fanci- 
fully; whimſically. | 


Conceitedly dreſs her, and be aſſignd 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæ ſar. 
a cauſe which they conceited to be for the liberty of 


He conceits himſelf to be ſtruck at, when he is | 
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By you fit place for every flower and jewel: 
Make her for love fit fuel. | Donne, 
Coxce'1TEDNESS. 1. .. from conceited.] Pride z 
opinionativeneſs ; fondneſs of himſelf. 
When men think none worthy eſteem, but 
ſuch as claim under their own pretences, partiality 


and conceitedneſs makes them give the pre-emi- 
nence. | Collier on Pride. 


without thought ; dull of apprehenſion. 

Think'ſt thou, I am ſo ſhallow, ſo conceisleſs, 

To be ſeduced by thy flattery. - 

. Shakeſpeare's Tuo Gentlemen of Verona. 
| Coxnc#tvaABLE. adj. | from conceive. ] 

1. That may be imagined or thought. 

If it were poſſible to contrive an invention, 
whereby any conceivable weight may be moved. by 
any "conceivable power with the ſame quickneſs, 
without other inſtrument, the works of nature 
would be too much ſubjected to art. Viltias. 

2. That may be underſtood or believed. | 
The freezing of the words in the air in the 
Northern climes, is as conceivatle as this ſtrange 
union. G lanville's Scepfis. 

It is not conceivable that it ſhould be indeed that 
very perſon, whoſe ſhape and voice it aſſumed. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

CoxcrivaBLENES*. n. . from conceivable. ] 
The quality of being conceivable. Dit. 

Cox c EIVAB LN. a«v. | from. conceivable.] In a 
conceivable or intelligible manner. 

To CONCEIVE. v. a. Cconc vi, Fr. concipere, 
Latin. ] 3 

1. To admit into the womb; to form in the 
womb. 

I was ſhapen in iniquity, and in ſin did my mo- 
ther conceive me. | Pſalm li. 5. 

2. To form in the mind; to imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpoſe againſt 
you. | Feremaab. 

This man conceived the duke's death ; but what 
was the motive of that felonious conception is in 
the clouds. ; Motlon. 

3. To comprehend; to underſtand. He con- 
ceives the whole ſyſtem. 

This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 

Would ftretch thy ſpirits up into the air: 

Conceive, and fare thee well. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

4. Tothink ; to be of opinion. 

If you compare my ' gentlemen with Sir John, 
you will hardly conccive him to have been bred 
in the ſame climate. Swift. 

To Coxce'tvs. 2. u. 

1. To think; to have an idea of. 

The griev'd commons 

Hardly concerve of me: let it be nois'd 

That, through our interceſſion, this revokement 

And pardon comes. Shat:ſpeare's Henry VIII. 

O what avails me now that honour high 
To have cox aved of God, or that ſalute, 
Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt 
Milton. 

Conceive of things clearly and diſtinctly in their 
own natures ;' conceive of things completely in alk 
their parts; conceive of things comprehenſively in 
all their properties and relations; conce:ve of things 
extenſively in all their kinds; conceive of things 
orderly, or in a proper method. Watts's Log ict. 

2. To become pregnant. 

The flocks ſhould conceive when they came to 
drink. ET Genc. 

The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, 
pofſleſs'd : 

Conceiving as the ſlept, her fruitful womb 

Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 

| | Adi ſn. 

Coxce'iveR. 2. . | from conceive.] One that 

underſtands or apprehends. 


N 


gories be made by wiſer concei vers, yet common 
heads will fly unto ſuperſtitious applications. 
Brun Vaulgar Errours. 
Cox Nr. n. f. ¶concen us, Latin.] 
1. Concert of voices; harmony; concord of 
ſound. 


It is to be conſidered, that whatſoever virtue 


Coxcr'1TLEsSS. adj. [from conceit.] Stupid; 
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Though hereof prudent ſymbols and pious alle- 


CON 


ain numbers, for conducing to cencrant of notes, is 
rather to be aſcribed to the ante- number than to 
the entire number. Bacon. 
2. Conſiftency. | 
Reaſons borrewed from nature and the ſchool- 
men as ſubſervient mediums, carry a muſick and 
concent to that which God hath ſaid in his word. 


Dr. Maine. 


*Tis in cent to his own principles, which al- 
low no merit, no intrinſick worth to accompany 
one ſtate more than another. Aeerbury. 

Toa CONCENTRATE. v. a. | concentrer, Fr. 
from cos and centrum, Lat.] To drive into a nar- 
row compaſs; to drive towards the centre: con- 
trary to expard or dilate. 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
greateſt ſtrength, will coagulate the ſerum. 

 Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

CoxcrtxTRa'TiION. . . [from concentrate.] 

Collection into a narrow ſpace round the centre 
compreſſion into a narrow compaſs. 

All circular bodies that receive a concentration of 
the light muſt be ſhadowed in a circular manner. 

wy Peacham on Dr awing. 

To Cox EXT RT. v. n. | concentrer, Fr. from con 
and centrum, Latin.] To tend to one common 
centre; to have the ſame centre with ſomething 
elſe. | 
The bricks having firſt been formed in a circu- 
lar mould, and then cut, before their burning, inte 
four quarters or more, the ſides afterwards join ſo 
cloſely, and the points concentre ſo exactly, that the 
Pillars appear one intire piece. Wotton. 

All theſe are like ſo many lines drawn from ſe- 
veral objects, that ſome way relate to him, and 
concentre in him. | 


towards one centre. 

The having a part leſs to animate, will ſerve to 
concentre the ſpirits, and make them more active in 
the reſt. 8 Decay of Piety. 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of ſacred inuedce Milton. 
Cox cENTRICATL. I adj. [concentricus, Lat.] Have 
CoxcE'NT RICK. ing one common centre. 
If, as in water ſtirr'd, more circles be 

Produc'd by one, love ſuch additions take; 

Thoſe, like ſo many ſpheres, but one heav'n 

make ; 

For they are all concentricłk unto thee, Dons. 

Any ſubſtance, pitched ſteddy upon two points, 
as on an axis, and moving about on that axis, alſo 
deſcribes a circle concentrict to the axis. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

If the cryſtalline humour had been concentrical to 
the ſclerodes, the eye would not have admitted a 
Whole hemiſphere at one view. Ray on the Creation. 

If a ſtone be thrown into ſtagnating water, the 
waves excited thereby continue ſome time to ariſe 
in the place where the ſtone fell into the water, 
and are propagated from thence into concentrick 
circles upon the ſurface of the water to great diſ- 
tances. | Newton's Optichs. 

The manner of its concretion is by concentrical 
Tings, like thoſe of an onion about the firſt kernel. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Circular revolutions in cancentrict orbs about the 
fun, or other central body, could in no wiſe be 
attained without the power of the Divine Arm. 

| Bentley's Sermons, 
Coxcr'eTACLE. x. ſ. { conceptaculum, Lat.) That 
in which any thing is contained; a veſſel. 
There is at this day reſident, in that huge concep- 
tacle, water enough to effect ſuch a deluge. 
Woodeward's Natura Hiſtory, Preface. 

Coxcr'eTIBLE. adj, ¶ from concipio, conceptum, 
Latin. } That may be conceived ; intelligible ; ca. 
pable to be underſtood. 

Some of his attributes, and the manifeſtations 
thereof, are not only highly delectable to the intel- 
lective faculty, but are moſt ſuitable and eaſily 
couceprible by us, becauſe apparent in his works. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Covcr'eT1ovw. n. ſ. [conceptio, Latin. ] 

I. The act of conceiving, or growing quick 


with pregnancy. — 


| | Hale. 
To Cox cE NT RE. v. a To direct or contract 


CON 


1 will greatly multiply thy ſorrow, and thy con- 
weftion; in ſorrow thou thak bring forth children. 


Thy ſorrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conceptyon ; children thou ſhalt bring 
In ſorrow topth. Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 
2. The tate of being conceived. 

Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And at that inſtant, like a babe ſprung up. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Our own productions Batter us: it is impoſſible 
not to be fond of them at the moment of their con- 
ception. Dryden's Dufreſn. 

3- Notion ; idea ; image in the mind. 

As conceptions are the images or reſemblances of 
things to the mind within itſelf, in the like man- 
ner are words or names the marks, tokens, or re- 
ſemblances of thoſe concep:ions to the minds of them 
whom we converſe with. South's Sermons, 

Conſult the acuteſt poets and ſpeakers, and they 


ceptions were ſuch as darted into their minds, like 
ſudden, flaſhes of lightning, they knew not how, 
nor whence ; and not by any certain conſequence, 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it 
is in matters of ratiocination. South Sermons, 
To have right conceptions about them, we muſt 
bring our underſtandings to the inflexible natures 
and unalterable relations of things, and not endea- 
vour to bring things to any preconcei ved notions 
of our own. | a Locke. 
4. Sentiments ; purpoſe. | : 
Thou but remember'ſt me of my own conception. 
I have perceived a moſt faint neglect of late; 
which I have rather blamed as my own jealous 
curioſity, than as a very pretence and purpoſe of 
unkindneſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Pleaſe your highneſs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : 
Not friended by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 
Beyond you to your friends. 


5. Apprehenſion ; knowledge. 

And as if beaſts conceiv'd what reaſon were, 

And that conception ſhould diſtinctly ſhow _ 

They ſhould the name of reaſonable bear ; 

For, without reaſon, none could reaſon know. 

| | | Davies. 

6. Conceit ; ſentiment ; pointed thought. 

He is too flatulent ſometimes, and ſometimes too 
dry; many times unequal,' and almoſt always 
forced; and, beſides, is full of conceptions, points of 
epigram, and witticiſms ; all which are not only 
below the dignity of heroick verſe, but contrary 
to its nature. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, 

Cox c Tous. adj. [ conceptumy Latin. ] Apt to 
conceive ; fruitful ; pregnant. 

Common mother, 
Enſear thy fertile and conceptions womb ; 
Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. 
| Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

Cox ere NE. adj. | conceptum, Latin. | Capable 
to conceive. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts 
exceed in heat, by the coldneſs of this imple they 


may be reduced into a comceptive conſtitution. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


low Latin. | | 
1. To relate to; to belong to. | 
Exclude the uſe of natural reaſoning about the 
ſenſe of holy ſcripture, concerning the articles of 


cern the articles of our faith, who can aſſure us? 
| Hooker. 
Count Claudio may hear; for what I would 
ſpeak of concerns him. | Shakeſpeare. 
Gracious things 
Thou haſt reveal'd ; thoſe chiefly which concern 
Juſt Abraham, and his ſeed. Tr 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
This place c-ncerns not at all the dominion of one 
brother over the other, Locke, 


2. To affect with ſome paſſion; to touch nearly; 


to be of importance to. 


Genefts iii. 16. 


will confeſs that their quickeſt, moſt admired con- 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


To CON CERN. v. a. | concerner, Fr. con. erno, 


our faith: and then, that the ſcripture doth can- 


con 


2 | I would not 
The cauſe were knowu to them it moſt concerns, 
: 8 Hal. ra 2 


moſt tender intereſts, and concerned us more tlian 
thoſe with any other nation. Addiſon on th: Mur. 

It much concerns them not to ſuffer the King to 
eſtabliſh his authority on this ſide. Addiſan an Italy. 

The more the authority of any ſtation in ſociety 
is extended, the more it concerns publick happinets 
that it be committed to men fearing God. | 

Roger's Sermons, 

3- To intereſt; to engage by intereſt. 

I knew a young negroe who was ſick of the 
ſmall-pox : I found by enquiry, at a perſon's 
concerned for him, that the little tumour; left h- 
1th ſpecks behind them. Boyle on Colours. 

Ahove the reſt two goddeſſes appear, 

Ceoncern'd for each: here Venus, juno there. 
| 4 Dryden's . 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns it- 


blaſting the ſpoilers of religious perſons and places. 
"FO | Sauth's Sermons, 

Whatever paſt actions, it cannot reconcile, or 
appropriate to that preſent ſelf by conſciouſneſs, 
it can be no more cc:cerncd in than if they had 
never been done. Locke. 

They think themſelves out of the reach of 
providence, and no longer concerned to ſolicit his 
favour. : Rogers, 

4. To diſturb; to make uneaſy. 

In one compreſling engine 1 ſhut a ſparrow, 
without forcing any air in; and in an hour the 
bird began to pant, and be concerned, and in leis 
than an hour and a half to be ſick. Derhan, 
. 85 To concern bimſelf. To intermeddle; to be 

uſy. | 
Being a layman Ifought not to have concerned my- 
ſelf with ſpeculations which belong to the protet- 


_ Coxcr'Rv. x. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Buſineſs ; affair; conſidered as relating to 
ſome one. | 

Let early care thy main concerns ſecure, 
Things of leſs moment may delays endure. 
Denham. 

This manner of expoſing the private concerns of 
families, and ſacrificing the ſecrets of the dead to 
the curioſity of the living, is one of thoſe licenti- 
ous practiſes, which might well deſerve the ani- 
madverſion of our government. Addiſon s. Frech. 

A heathen emperor ſaid, if the Gods were of- 
fended, it was their own concern, and they were 
able to vindicate themſelves. wift. 

Religion is no trifling concern, to be performed 
in any careleſs and ſuperficial manner, 

2. Intereſt ; 'engagement. 

No plots th” alarm to his retirements give; 
'Tis all mankind's csncern that he ſhould live. 
Dryden. 

When we ſpeak of the conflagration of the 

world, theſe have no concern in the queſtion. 


3. Importance; moment. 
Myſterious ſecrets of a high concern, 
And weighty truths, ſalid convincing ſenſe, 
Explain'd by unaffected eloquence. Ar/commnr. 
The mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that 
variety of objects: ſhe cannot apply herſelf to 
thoſe things which are of the utme f. concern to her. 
| Addiſon's Speftature 
4. Paſſion; affection; regard. 5 
Ah, what concerns did both your ſouls divide! 
Your honour gave us what yuur love deny'd. 
f Dryden. 
O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns, 
And gentle wiſhes, follow me to battle!“ 
Addiſon's Cato. 
Why all this concern for the poor? We want 
them not, as the country is now managed ; where 
the plough has no work, one family can do 5 
buſineſs of fifty. Seuift 
Coxnce'rNEDLY, adv, from concern, ] With 


affection ; with intereſt. 5 wa 4 te 


They had more poſitively and concern: 


Our wars with France have affected us in our 


ſelf to own and aſſert the intereſt of religion, by 


ſiom. Dryden. 


Rogers, | 


Burnet's Theory of the Faith. 
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Leaving our great concernment to the laſt. Denham. 


__ other men, but careleſs and negligent of his own, 


 eancertare, Lat. to prepare themſelves for ſome 


concert. $S wift. 


the ſame tune. 


CON 


his caufe, than they were before underſtoood to 


have done. Clarendon. 
Coxc gsx. rep. from concern: this word, 
originally a participle, has before a noun the force 
of a prepoſition.] Relating to; with relation 
to. 
There is not any thing more ſubject to errour 
than the true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an eſtate. Bacon. 
The ancients had no higher recourſe than to 
nature, as may appear by a diſcourſe concerning this 
point in Strabo. : Brown. 
None can demonſtrate that there is ſuch an 
iſland as Jamaica, yet, upon teſtimony, I am free 
from all doubt concerning it. Tillatſon, Preface. 
ConxcE'aNMENT. 2. . [from concern. ] 
1. The thing in which we are concerned or in- 
tereſted; affair; buſineſs; intereſt. 
To mix with thy concernments I deſiſt 
Henceforth, nor too much diſapprove my own. 
. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
This ſhews how uſeful you have been, 
To bring the king's concernments in. Hudibras. 
Yet when we're ſick, the doctor's fetcht in 
haſte, 


When my concernment takes up no more room 
or compaſs than myſelf, then, fo long as I know 
where to breathe and to exiſt, I know alſo where 
to be happy. South. 

He that is wiſe in the affairs and concernmnts of 


that man may be ſaid to be buſy, but he is not 
wiſe. Ti! „t ſan. 

Our ſpiritual intereſts, and the great concer nments 
of a future Kate, would doubtleſs recur often. 
Aitterbury. 

Propoſitions which extend only to the preſent 
life, are ſmall, compared with thoſe that have in- 
fluence upon our everlaſting concernments. 

Watts en the Mind. 
2. Relation ; influence. 
Sir, 'tis of near concernment, and imports 
No leſs than the King's life and honour. 


Denham's Sephy, | 


He juſtly fears a peace with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his haughty love. 
| Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

3. Intercourſe ; buſineſs. 

The great concernment of men is with men, one 
amongſt another. Tocke. 

4. Importance; moment. _ 

I look upon experimental truths as matters of 
great cancernment to mankind, Boyle. 

5 Interpoſition ; regard ; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl, without any 
other approbation of her father, or concernment in 
ic, than ſuffering him and her to come into his 
preſence. Clarendon. 

6. Pafſion; emotion of mind. 

While they are ſo eager to deſtroy the fame of 
others, their ambition is manifeſt in their concern- 
mert. Dryden. 

If it carry with it the notion of ſomething ex- 
traordinary, if apprehenſion and concernment ac- 
company it, the idea is likely to ſink the W 

cke. 

To CONCERT. v. a. [ concerter, French, from 


public exhibition or performance, by private en- 
counters among themſelves.] 

1. To ſettle any thing in private by mutual com- 
munication. 

2. To ſettle; to contrive; to adjuſt. | 

Mark, how already in his working brain 
He forms the well-ccacerted ſcheme of miſchief. 
Kows:. 

Col xen. u. ſ. {from the verb.) 

1. Communication of deſigns; eſtabliſhment of 
meaſures among thoſe who are engaged in the 
iarne affair. | 

All thoſe diſcontents, how ruinous ſoeyer, have 
ariſen from the want of a due communication and 


2. A ſymphony ; many performers playing to 


- ſhortneſs. 


CON CON. 
= ConcernTaTrON. n. /. [concertatio, Ital.) Strife ; | Co'NcLAVE. nf. [-onclave, Latin. 


contention. 

Concy'/RTATIVE. adj. ¶ concertativus, Latin.) 
Contentious; quarrelſome ; recriminating. Di. 

CON CE'SSION. ». /. [conceſſio, Latin. 

1. The act of granting or yielding. 

The conc; ſſun of theſe charters was in a parlia- 
mentary wiy. Hala's Common Law of England. 

2. A grant ; the thing yielded. 

I ſtill counted myſelf undiminiſhed by my 
largeſt conceſſions, if by them I might gain the love 
of my people. King Charles. 

When a lover becomes ſatisfied by ſmall com- 
pliances, without further purſuits, then expect to 
find popular aſſemblies content with ſmall conce/- 
fron. . Sqwift. 

Concr'ss10NARY. adj. [from conceſſion. ] Given 
by indulgence or allowance. 

Conce's$1vELy. adv. | from conceſſion.) By way 
of conceſſion ; as yielding, not controverting by 
aſſumption. 

Some have written rhetorically and conceſſively ; 
not controverting, but aſfuming the queſtion, 
which, taken as granted, advantaged the illation. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Coxcn. n. ſ. [concha, Latin.] A ſhell; a ſea- 
ſhell. 

He furniſhes her cloſet firſt, and fills 
The crouded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells: 

Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 
Aud all the ſparkling ſtones of various hue. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
Co'ncyorn. . ſ. The name of a curve. 
Cox c“LIAR. adj. | conſilium, Lat.] Relating to 
a council. 
Having been framed by men of primitive ſim- 
plicity, in free and corcilizr debates, without any 
ambitious regards. Batter Re flactions on Learning. 
To CONCTLIATE. v. a. | concilio, Lat.] To 
gain; to procure good will; to reconcile. 
It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conci- 
liate affection. rown's Valgar Errours. 
CoxciLia'T10N. 7. . [from conciliate.] The at 
of gaining or reconsiling. : Die. 
ConciLia'TOR. . J. Leun roledtinre,] One that 
makes peace between others. 
CoxciLIATORV. adj, [ from conciliate.] Relat- 
ing to reconciliation. Die. 
Co N,, v. x. .. [from concimnitus, Latin.] 
Decency ; fitneſs. : CANS 
CONCI'NNOUS. adj, [ concinnus, Lat.] Becom- 
ing; pleafant z agreeable. 
Co'NnctonaTorRyY. adj. [ concionatorius, concio, 
Lat.] Uſed at preachings or public aſſemblies. 
Their comelineſs unbeguiled the vulgar of the 
old opinion the loyaliſts had formerly infuſed into 
them by their concionatory inveRtives. Howel. 
CONCISE. adj. [concifzs, cut, Latin.] Brief; 
ſhort ; broken into ſhort periods. 
The conciſe ſtile, which expreſſeth not enough, 
but leaves ſome what to be underſtood, | 
Ben Jobnſon's Diſcoveries. 
Where the author is obſcure, enlighten him ; 
where he is too brief and conciſe, amplify a little, 
and ſet his notions in a fairer view. 
| Watts on the Mind. 
CoxcrsELY. ady. [from conciſe.] Briefly ;- 
ſhortly ; in few words ; 1n ſhort ſentences. 
Ulyſſes here ſpeaks very conciſely, and he may. 
ſeem to break abruptly into the ſubject. 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 
Conc1'sExEss. n. .. [from conciſe ] Brevity ; 


Giving more ſcope to Mezentius and Lauſus, 

that verſion, which has more of the Majeſty of 

Virgil, has leſs of his conc:/-neſs. Dryden. 
Coxcis tox. 4. /. [conciſum, Lat.] Cutting off; 

exciſion; deſtruction. | 

. Coxc1TA'TION. #. ſ. [concitatio, Lat.] The act 

of ſtirring up, or putting in motion. 


ceiving ſpirit, by concitation of humours, produces | 


conceited phantaſmes. Brown. | 


Cox LJ AMT 10N. n. ſ. [conclamatio, Latin.] An 
5 Dit 


| ſome doubtings ? 


4 f 4 
The revelations of heaven are conceived by im- 
mediate illumination of the ſoul, whereas the de- 


I. A private apartment. 


the aſſembly of the cardinals. 
I thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 4 
They've ſent me ſuch a man I would tave wiſh'd 
for. | Shateſpare. 

It was faid of a cardinal, by reaſon of his app2- 

rent likelihood to ſtep into St. Peter's chair, that 

in two conclades he went in pope and came out 

again cardinal. South's Sermons: 
3. A cloſe aſſembly. 

Forthwith a corclave of the godhead meet*, 
Where Juno in the ſhining ſenate fits. Garth. 
To CONCLU DE. v. a. wears Latin.] 

1. To ſhut. | 
The very perſon of Chriſt, therefore, for ever 

and the ſelf-ſame, was only, touching bodily ſub. 
ſtance, canc laded within the grave. Hooker, 

2. To include ; to comprehend. : 
God hath concluded them all in unhbelief, that he 

might have mercy upon all. a 
3. To collect by ratiocination. 
The providences of God are promiſcuouſly ad- 

miniſtered in this word; ſo that no man can c. 

clude God's love or hatred to any perſon, by any 
thing that befals him. Tillotſon. 

To decide; to determine: that is, to ſtut or 

claſe the diſpute. 


And age, returning thence, con lud s it beſt. Dyyd. 
But no frail man, however great or high, ; 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. Addijon's Ovid. 
5. To end; to finiſh. 7 
Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
It is determined, not concluded yet; : 
But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry. 
Shakeſpeare s Richard III. 
I will conclude this part with the ſpeech of a 
counſellor of ſtate. L Bacm. 
Theſe are my theme, and how the war began, 
And how concluded by the godlike man. 
Dryden's reid. 
6. To oblige, as by the final determination. 
The king would never endure that the baſe mul. 
titude ſhould fruſtrate the authority of the parlia- 
ment, wherein their votes and conſents were con- 
cluded. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
If therefore they will appeal to revelation for 
their creation, they muſt be concluded by it. | 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind 
He never refuſed to be c:-pluded by the authori- 
ty of one legally ſummoned. terbary. 
To Cox c LVD E. v. . 
1. To perform the laſt act of ratiòc mation: to 
collect the conſequence; to determine. 
For why ſhould we the buſy ſoul believe, y 
When boldly the concludes of that and this; 
When of herſelf ſhe can no judgment give, 
Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what ſhe 
is? Devs. 
The blind man's relationsimport no — 
concluding, that though black was the rougheſt of 
colours, therefore white ſhould be the ſmootheſt. 
| Boyl: on Colours 
There is ſomething infamous in the very at- 
tempt : the world will conclude Thad a guilty con- 
ſcience. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of F. Bull. 
2. To ſettle opinion. '2 
Can we canclade upon Luther's inſtability, a2 
our author has done, becauſe in a ſingle notion, no 
way fundamental, an enemy writes that he had 
Atta bur * 
I queſtion not but your tranſlation will do ho- 
nour to our country; for Iconclade of it already 
from thoſe performances. Addiſon to P.. 
3. Finally to determine. 
They humbly ſue unto your excellence, 
To have a goodly peace concluded of, 
Betweer'the realms of England aud of France. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. To end. 
And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love's aſſurance, and a traimof lies, N 
That, made in luſt, conclude in perjuries. 


outcry or ſhout of many together. 


Dryden: Fiber. 


2. The room in which the cardinals meet; or 


Youth, ere it ſees the world, here ſtudies reſt : 
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ending in juſt and undeniable conſequences. 


CON 


We'll tell when 'tis enough, | | 


Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. Kang. 

CoxcLuvtxcy. x. . from concludent.] Conſe- 
quence; regular proof; logical deduction of rea- 
ſon. 

Judgment concerning things to be known, or 
the neglect and concludenty of them, ends in deci- 
ſon. Hale. 


Coxncrtu/pyxT. adj. from conclude. ] Deciſive; 


Though thete kind' of arguments may ſeem 
more obſcure, vet, upon a due conſideration Of 
them, they are highly conſequential and cnc luce nt 
to my purpote Hoi 3 Orig gin of Mankird. 

Concriuſpixcr.v. ad: . [from 65 winds} With 
uncontrovertible evidence e. 

Examine whether rhe opinion you meet with 
repugnant to what you were formerly embued 
with, be cdi giy demonſtrated or not. D:gby. 

Coxcru's1 LE. adj. {from conclude, } Determi- 
nable; certain by regular proof. 

Tis as cer tainly conclafible from God's preſcience, 
that they will voluntarily do this, as that they will 
do it at all. Haunmond, 

Conc vu's1oN. 2. ſ. | from conclide.] 

1. Determination; final deciſion. 

Ways of peaceable gene gin there are but theſe 
two certain; the one a ſentence of judicial de- 

c:fhong given by authority thereto appointed with- 
in ourſely es; the other, the like kind of ſentence 
Eve en by a more univerſal authority. Heoter. 

The collection from propoſitions premiſed ; 
the conſequerice. 


The cenclaſian of experience, from the time paſt | 


to the time preſent, will not be ſound and perfect. 
Bacn's War with Spain. 

And marrying divers priac! iples and grounds, 

Out of their match a true conc /:4/397 , 


Ihen doth the wit 
Build fond co:c{/i0r:5 on thoſe idle grounds; 
Then doth it fly the good, and ill purſue. 3 
I only de# by rules of art, 
Such as are lawful, and judge by 
Conclaſions of aſtrology. Hudibras. 
It is of the nature of principles, to yield a con- 
cliff different from themſelves. Tillot ſon. 
He granted him both the major and the minor ; 
but denied him the conclufion. Addifm's Freebolder. 
2. The cloſe; the laſt reſult of argumentative 
deduction. | 
Let us hear the conclufion of the whole matter, 
fear God and Keep his commandments ; for this 
vs the whole duty of man. Eecluf. xii. 13. 
I have been reaſoning, and in concluſion have 
thought it beſt to return to what fortune hath 
made my home. 5 
9885 The event of experiments. 
Her phyſician tells me 
Sbhie has purſued cn 1u/zons infinite 
Of ealy ways to die. | 
Sb ke fprare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
We praiſe likewiſe all corclyj.ous of grafting 
and . as Mell of wild trees as fruit trees. 
Bacon's New cLalantis. 


5. The end; the laſt part. 

I can ſpeck no longer; yet T will train myſelf 
to breathe out this oue Invocation, which ſhall be 
my con cluf? 07. Hows? !. 

6. In Shakrjpare it ſeems to ſignify ſilence; 
confinement of the thoughts, 

Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes 
And ſtill corclufron, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Pem: ring upon me. Shak: jpecre's Aut. and Cle. 
Conclv's:vs. oj. [from « onctade.] 

1. Decifive ; giving the laſt determination to the 
opinion. 
The agrecing votes of both houſes were not by 


any law or reatun conceive to my judgment. 
King Charles. 


Pho laſt dictate of the underſtanding is not al- 
ways abſolute m wilelf, nor cwaldrw, to the will, 
yet it produces av antecedent nor external neccſ- 
ſity. Pronhall's Arfever to Hobbes, 

They have ſecret reaſons for what they ſeen? 


| adverſe. 


to do, which, whatever they are, they muſt be 


Con 


equally concluſive for us as they were for them. 
Rogers. 
2. Regularly conſequential. 

— Thoſe that are not men of art, not knowing 
the true forms of ſyllogyſm, cannot know whe- 
ther they are made in right and corcly five modes and 
figures. Locke. 

"Coxctv'sivery. adv. [from conclgſive.] De- 
ciſively with final determination. 

This I ipeak only to deſire Eupolis not to ſpeak 
peremptorily, or cααινινοε , touching the point of 


poflibility, till they have heard me deduce the 


means of the execution. Bacon, 
CoNCLU'SIVENESS. u. f. [from conc liſive. 
Power of determining the opinion; regular con- 
lequence. 
Conſideration of tlüngs to be known, of their 


ſeveral weiglits, conclufivene/s, or evidence. 
H. 1% Or: gin of \ſoankind. 


To CoxconcUrLATE. H. . [from con and coa- 


g:/ate.] To curdle or .congeal one thing with ano- 


ther. 

The ſaline parts of thoſe, upon their ſolution 
by the rain, may work upon thoſe other ſub- 
ſtances, formerly concoagulared with them. 

Boyle's Experiments. 

They do but 1 themſelves, without 
rone@ag! «ating with them any water. 

Bal. Hifory of Firnmeſs. 

CoxncoactLla'TiION. . . | from concoagulate.] 
A coagulation by which Ane ent bodies are Je 


| in one maſs. 


To CONCO'CT. ». a. [concoguo, Lat.) 

1. To digeſt by the ſtomach, ſo as to turn food 
to nutriment. 

The working of purging medicines cometh two 
or three hours after the medicine taken ; for that 
the ſtomach firſt maketh a | proof, whether it can 
concaad them. Bacon. 

Ailuredly he was a man of a feeble ſtomach, 
unable to con any © ;reat fortune, proſperous or 
Hayward. 

The vital functions are performed by the gene- 
ral and conſtant laws; the food is c-m:oed, the 


beart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs play. 


Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 
The notions and ſantlenents of others judgment, 


as well as of our owr memory, makes our pro- 


pert; : it does, as it were, cv our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourſelves. | 
Watts on the Mind. 

2 To . or ſublime by heat; or heighten 
to perfection. 

The ſmall cloſe-lurking miniſter of fate, 

Whoſe high concaled venom through the veins 

A rapid lightning darts. T bom:fon' s Summer. 

3. Toripen. 

The root which continueth ever in the earth, is 
| ftill cnc by the earth; and fruits and grains 
are half a year in conrofFing 3 whereas leaves are 
out and perfect! in a month. Bacon. 

Cox colertox. a. J. [from conce@?.] Digeſtion 
in the ſtomach; maturation by heat; the accele- 


ration of any thing towards purity and perfec- 


tion. 


ple maturation. 


dy into another, from crudity to perfect concoction, 
which is the ultimity of that action or proceſs. 


Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | 


He, though he knew not which ſoul ſpake, 
Becauſe both meant, both ſpake the ſame, 
Might thence anew concatien take, 
And part far purer than he came. Donne. 
Cox co. 2. [concelbr, Lat.] Of one co- 
lour; without variety. 


In comcolour animals, and ſuch as are confined | 


unto the ſame colour, we meaſure not their heau- 
ty thereby; for if a crow or blackbird grow white, 
we ACCOUL: t it more pretty. ' Brown. 
Conco'MITANCE. n. .. from concomiter, Lat.) 
Coxnco'mlTAN hee Subſiſtence together with 
another thing. | 


The iccondary action ſubſiſteth not alone, 82 


This hard rolling i is between conco7ion and a ſim- 
Bacon's s Natural Hiſtory, | 

The conſtanteſt notion of concoction is, that it 
ſhould fignify the degrees of alteration of one bo- 


— 


C ON 


in eonec;tanty with the other; ſo the noſtrils are 
uſeful for reſpiration and ſmelling g; but the princi- 
pal uſe is ſmelling. Brown. 

To argue from a concomitancy to a caſualty, is 
not infallibly concluſive. 

CONCO'MITANT. adj. [ conc omitens, Latin. 
Conjoined with; concurrent with; coming and 


going with, as collateral, not cauſative, or conſe- 


quential. 

The ſpirit that furthereth the extenſion, or dila- 
tation of bodies, and is ever con. onitan with ports 
ſity and dryneſs. Bacon. 

It has pleaſed qur wiſe Creator to annex to ſe- 
veral objects, as alſo to ſeveral of our thoughts, a 
c-ncomtant pleaſure ; and that in ſeveral. objects, to 
ſeveral degrees. ele, 

Coxnco/MITANT. u. f. Companion; perſon or 
thing collaterally connected. 

Theſe effects are, from the local motion of the 
air, a concomitant of the ſound, and not from the 
ſound. Barn, 

He made him the chief concomitant of his heir ap- 
parent and only ſon, in 2 journey of much adyen. 
ture. Wcittor, 

In conſumptions the preternatural concami tun, 
an univerſal heat of the body, a torminous diarr- 
ha, and hot diſtillations, have all a corroſive 
quality. | 

The other concomtant of ingratitude is hard- 
hear ee or want of compallion. 

Seuth's Sem MISS 
Horrour ſtalks around, 

wild, ſtaring, and his fad concomitiint, 

Deſpair, of abject look. _ Philips, 

Reproach is a concomitant to greatneſs, as ſatires 
and invectives were an effential part of a Roman 
triumph. Adiliſan. 

And for tobacco, who could bear it? | 

Filthy concomitant of claret ! Prior. 

Where antecedents, conconitant and conſequents, 
cauſes, and effects, ſigns and things ſignified, ſub- 
jects and adjuncts, are neceſſarily connected with 
each other, we may infer. Watts, 

: Coxnco'/MITANTLY. adv. | from concomitant.] In 


company with others. Die. 


To Cox co FE. 2. @. { concomitatus, Latin. 
To be collaterally connected with any thing; to 
come and go with another. 

This ſimple bloody ſpectation of the. lungs, is 
differenced from that which concomttates a pleuriſy. 

Harvey on Conſumption, 

CO/NCORD. n. ſ. [ concordi „ Lat. 3 

1. Agreement between perſons or things; ſuit- 
ableneſs of one to another; peace; union; ma- 
tual Kindneſs. 

Had I power, I ſhould 

Pour the ſweet milk of concord into bell, 

Uproar the univerſal peace. SH eνιννε Mb, 

What concord hath Chriſt with Belial ? 

2 Cor. vi. 15» 
One ſhall riſe 

Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 

With fair equality, fr aternal ſtate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 

Orer his brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſs : 

Concord and law of nature from the earth, Milt. 

Unſafe within the wind 

Of ſuch commotion; ſuch as to ſet forth 

Great things by ſmall, if nature's cozcord broke, 

e the conſtellations war were {prung. 
Milton. 

Kind concord, heayenly born! ! whoſe bliſsful 
reign 

Holds this vaſt globe in one Turrounding chain; 

Soul of the world! Ticks, 

2. A compact. 

It appeareth by the concord made between Henry 
and Roderick the Iriſh king. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Harmony; concent of ſounds. 

The man who hath not muſick in himſelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with. concord ofs fweet ſounds, 

Is fat for treaſons. Sha %. Merch, of Venice. 

4. Principal grammatical relation of one word 
to another, diſtinct from regimen. 

Have thoſe who have writ about declenſions, 


Con- 


concord, and ſyntaxes, loſt their labour? Lac te. 


Glarwille's OO" _ 


Har Vey on Confemp! 1905s. 


CON 


Coco RDAN ex. n. /. | concordantia, Latinq : 


r. Agreement. 

2. A book which ſhews in how many texts of 
ſcripture any word occurs. 

1 ſhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, 
how you are to rule the city out of a concordance. 
Es South's Sermons, Dedication. 
Some of you turn over a concordance, and there, 
having the principal word, introduce as much of 
the verſe as will ſerve your turn. Sift. 

An old concordance bound long ſince. Swift. 

3. A concord in grammar; one of the three 
chief relations in ſpeech. It is not now in uſe in 
this ſenſe. 

After the three concordances learned, let the maſ- 


ter read unto them the epiſtles of Cicero. 


Aſcham's Schoolmaſler. 
Coxnco'RDANT. adj. ¶ concorduns, Lat.] Agree- 


able; agreeing; correſpondent ; harmonious. 


Were every one employed in points concordant 
to their natures, profeſſions, and arts, common- 
wealths would riſe up of themſelves. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CoxcoR DATE. #.f. ſconcordat, Fr. concordatum, 


Lat.] A compact; a convention. | 

How comes he to number the want of ſynods 
in the Gallican church among the grievances of 
that concordate, and as a mark of their ſlavery, 
ſince he reckons all convocations of the clergy in 
England to be uſeleſs and dangerous ? Swift. 

Coxco'RPORAL., adj. | from concorporo, Lat. to 
incorporate. ] Of the ſame body. Diet. 

To CoRco'RPORATE-. v. 4. | from con and cor- 
£15. ] To unite in one maſs or ſubſtance. 

When we ſee concorporats the ſign with the ſigni- 
cation, we conjoin the word with the ſpirit. 

Tuyln's Worthy Communicant. 

To Coxnco'RPORATE. v. n. ¶ con and corpus. ] To 

unite into one body. | | 
Thus we chaſtiſe the god of wine 

With water that is feminine, 

Until the cooler nymph abate 

His wrath, and ſo concorporate. 
_ Conco'rPoRaTION. #. . 
Union in one maſs; intimate mixture. 

Co'xcovRSE. n. f. [concurſus, Latin. } 

1. The confluence of niany perſons or things to 
one place. : 
Do all the nightly guards, 


Claveland. 
from concorporate. | 
Diet. 


The city's watches, with the people's fears, 


Ihe concgurſe of all good men, ſtrike thee nothing? 

8 Ben Jon ſon. 

The coalition of the good frame of the univerſe 

was not the product of chance, or fortuitous con- 

cou ſe of particles of matter. 

| Hale“ Originof Mankind. 
Vain is his force, and vainer is his ſkill, 

With ſuch a cexcourſe comes the flood of ill. 

8 | Di yden's Fables. 
2. The perſons aſſembled. 
The prince with wonder hears, from every part, 

The noite and buſy concourſe of the mart. | 

Dryden's Virgil. 

3. The point of junction or interſection of two 
dodlies. | : 

So ſoon as the upper glaſs is laid upon the lower, 

10 as to touch it at one end, and to touch the drop 

at the other end, making, with the lower glaſs, 

a angle of about ten or fifteen minutes; the 

drop will begin to move towards the concourſe of 

the glailes, and will continue to move with an ac- 
celerated motion, till it arrives at that concourſe of 
the glaſſes. | | Ne auton. 

CoN CREATION. . ſ. [from ccucreno, Lat. to 
burn together.] The act of burning many things 
doget herr WY Dict. 

Co/NCREMENT. . /. from concreſco, Lat.] The 
mats formed by concretion: a collection of mat- 


der growing together. 


There is the coheſion of the matter into a more 
loofe conſiſtency, like clay, and thereby it is pre- 
Pared to the concrement of à pebble or flint. 

a 15 Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Coxcre'sctxcr.. nf. [from concreſco, Latin. 
Tae act or quality of growing by the union of 
feparate particles, : 


i 


| 


CON 


Seeing it is neither a ſubſtance. perfect, nor 
inchoate, how any other ſubſtance ſhould thence 
take cuncreſcence hath not been taught. | 

Rauleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 

To CONCRE'TE. v. ». | cencreſco, Latin.) To 
coaleſce into one maſs ; to grow by the union and 
coheſion of parts. 

The mineral and metallick matter, thus concreting 
with the cryſtalline, is equally diffuſed through- 
out the body of it. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

When any ſaline liquor is evaporated to a cuti- 
cle, and let cool, the ſalt concretes in regular figures; 
which argues that the particles of the ſalt, before 
they concrezed, floated in the liquor at equal diſ- 
tances, in rank and file. Newton. 

The blood of ſome who died of the plague, 
could not be made to concrete, by reaſun of the 
putrefaction begun. | Arbuthnot. 

To Concret'rE. v. a. To form by concretion ; 
to form by the coalition of ſcattered particles. 

That there are in our inferiour world divers bo- 
dies, that are concrcted out of others, is beyond all 
diſpute : we ſee it in the meteors. 2 

| Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Co'xcRETE. adj. {from the verb.] 

1. Formed by concretion ; formed by coalition 
of ſeparate particles into one maſs. 

The firſt concrete ſtate, or conſiſtent ſurface of 
the chaos, mult be of the ſame figure as the laſt 
liquid ſtate. Burnet. 

2. [In logick.] Not abſtract, applied to a ſub- 
ject. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, 


| whereby thoſe concrete names, God and man, 


when we ſpeak of Chriſt, do take interchangea- 
bly one another's room ; ſo that, for. truth of 
ſpeech, it ſkilleth not whether we ſay that the 
ſon of God hath created the world, and the ſon of 
man by his death hath ſaved it; or elſe that the 
ſon of man did create, and the ſon of God died to 
ſave the world. Ho ker, 

Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, 
do alſo either expreſs or imply, or refer to ſome 
ſubje& to which it belongs; as white, round, 
long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead: but 
theſe are not always nouns adjective in a gramma- 
tical ſenſe ; for a fool, a philoſopher, and many 
other concretes, are ſubſtantives, as well as knavery, 
folly and philoſophy, which are the abſtract terms 
that belong to them. Watts's Logick. 

Cox RET E. u. ſ. A maſs formed by concre- 
tion 3 or union of various parts adhering to each 
other. 

If gold itſelf be admitted, as it muſt be, for a 
porous concrete, the proportion of void to body, in 
the texture of common air, will be ſo much the 
greater. Bentley's Sermons. 

ConcRE'TELY. adv. [ from concrete. ] In a 
manner including the ſubject with the predicate ; 
not abſtractly. 

Sin conſidered not abſtractedly for the mere act 
of obliquity, but concretely, with ſuch a ſpecial de- 
pendance of it upon the will as ſerves to render the 
agent guilty. Norms. 

CovncRE'TENESS. #.f. [ from concrete. |] Coagu- 
lation; collection of fluids into a ſolid maſs, Det. 

ConcReE'T10X. n. f. | from cnc ete. | 

T. The act of concreting ; coalition. 

2. The maſs. formed by a coalition of ſeparate. 
particles. N 

Some plants upon the top of the ſea, are ſup- 
poſed,to grow of ſome concrction of ſlime from the 
water, where the ſea ſtirreth little, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Heat, in general, doth not reſolve and attenuate 
the juices of a human body; for too great heat 
will produce cancretiens. r buthnot on Alunent 5. 

Co'NCRETIVE. adj. [from concrete. | Having 
the power to produce concretions; coagulative. 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not, 
aſcribe their induration to cold, but unto ſalinous 
ſpirit, or concretive juices. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CoxcRE'TURE. . ſ. {from concrete. ] A maſs 
formed by coagulation. | 

CoNncu'81NAGE, . . | concubinage, Fr. concybina- 


{| Ev'n ſhame, the laſt of evils. 


CON 


tat, Latin.] The a&t of living with a woman-not 
married. : 9 
Adultery was puniſhed with death by the ancjent _ 


heathens ; concubinage was permitted. "Broome. 
CO'NCUBINE.. n. f. | concubina, Lat. | 
man kept in fornication ; a whore ; a ſtrumpet. , 
I know, I am too mean to be your queen; 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 
EL Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
When his great friend was ſuitor to him to par- 
don an offender, he denied him : afterwards, 
when a concubine of his made the ſame ſuit, he 
granted it to her; and ſaid, Such ſuits were to be 
granted to Whores. Bacon, 
He cauſed. him to paint one of his conculines, 
Campaſpe, who had the greateſt ſhare in his at- 


fection. : Dryden. 

The wiles though a bright goddeſs, thus gives 
place "T0 2 

To mortal corcutines of freſh embrace. Granville, 


To CONCU'LCATE. v. a. Cconculco, Lat.] To 
tread, or trample under foot. Dia. 
CoxcuLca'TION. 2. . [conculcatio, Lon | 
| Trampling with the feet. Dick. 
Coxcu'eisCENCE. . f. ¶ cancupiſcentia, Latin. ] 
Irregular deſire; libidinous wiſh ; luſt; lechery. 
We know even ſecret concupiſcence to be fig, and 
are made fearfnl to offend, though it be but in 3 
wandering cogitation. Hooker, 
In our faces evideat the ſigns '. 
Of foul concupiſcence; whence evil ſtore, 


; Milton's Paradiſe Lyfe. 
Nor can they ſay, that the difference of climate 
inclines one nation to corcupiſcince and ſenſual plea- 
tures, another to blood-thirftinefs : it would dif- 
cover great ignorance not to know, that a people 
has been overrun with recently invented vice. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
' CONCU'PISCENT. adj. Cconcupiſcens Latin. ] 
Libidinous ; lecherous. 22 
He would not, but by gift of my chaſte body 
To his concupiſcent intemperate lutt, 8 
Releaſe my brother. Shak, Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Cox curiscENTIAL. adj, | from concupiſcent. 
Relating to concupiſcence. Diet. 
ConcveTsc1BLE. adi. [ concupiſcibilis, Latin. 
Impreſſing defire ; eager ; deſirous ; inclining to 
the purſuit or attainment of any thing. 
The ſchools reduce all the paſſions to theſe two 
heads, the cancupiſcible and iraſcible appetite. = * 
| - South's Serma 
To CONCU'R. v. . [concurro, Latin. ] 
1. To meet in one point. ; 25 
Though reaſon favour them, yet ſenſe op 
hardly allow them; and, to ſatisfy, both theſe 
mult concur, Temple. 
2. To agree; to join in one action, or opinion. 
Acts which ſhall be done by the greater part 
my executors, ſhall be as valid and effectual as 
all my executors had concurred in the ſame. 6 
I -Swift's Loft Will. 
3. It has with before the perſon with whom 
one agrees. | | : 
It is not evil ſimply to concur with the heathens, 
either in opinion or action; and that conformity 


| with them is only then in diſgrace, when we fol- 
low them in that they do amiſs, or generally in 


that they do without reaſon. Hookers 
4. It has t before the effect to which one corl- 
tributes. | — 
Their affections were known to concur to the moſt 
deſperate counſels. | Clarendon. 
Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in man concur to general uſe. Pope. 
F. To de united with; to be conjoined. _ 
To have an orthodox belief, and true profeſſion, 
concurring With a bad life, is only to deny Chriſt 
with a greater ſolemnity. South. 
Teſtimony is the argument ; and if fair proba- 
bilities of reaſon concur with it, this argument hath 
all the ſtrength it can have. _ Tillaſos. 
6. To contribute to one common event wich 
joint power. 
When out ward cauſes concur, the idle are ſooneſt 


| feized by this infe&gon. Collie an the Spleen. 
" WW A Cax- 


CON 


Cox cv RREN CE. 2 

Coxcv' RR EN. * n. . [from concur. ] 

1. Union ; aſſociation; conjunction. 

We have no other meaſure but our own ideas, 
with the coacareunce of other probable reaſons, to 
perſuade us. Locke. 

2. Agreement; act of joining in any defign or 
meaſures. 

_ Ther concurrence in perſuaſion, about ſome ma- 
terial points belonging to the ſame polity, is not 
ſtrange. Hooker, Pr. face. 

The concurr-nc2 of the peers in that fury, can 
be imputed to the irreverence the judges were in. 

| Clarendon. 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univer- 
| {al concerroxce of nobles and people. 

Sevift on the Difſert. in Athens aud Nome. 

3. Combination of many agents or circum- 
ſtances. 

Struck with theſe great concurrences of things. 

Cr afhaw. 

He views our behaviour in every concurrence of 
affairs, and fees us engage in all the poſſibilities 
action. Addiſon's Spectator. 

4. Aſſiſtance; help. 

From theſe ſublime images we collect the great- 
neſs af the work, aud the neceſſity of the divine 
concurrence to it. Reger s. 
5. Joint right; equal claim. | 

A biſhop might have officers, if there was a 
ecncurrency of jurifdiction between him and the 
archdeacon. | Ayliffe. 

Coxcu'kRENT. adj. [from concur.] 

1. Acting in conjunction; agreeing in the ſame 
act; contributing to the ſame event: concomi- 
tant in agency. 

I joia with theſe Jaws the perſonal preſence of 
the king's ſon, as a c:acurrent cauſe of this refor- 
mation. | Davies on Ireland. 

For without the concurrent conſent of all theſe 
three parts of the legiſlature, no ſuch law 1s or 
can be made. | Hal:. 

This ſole vital faculty is not ſufficient to extir- 
'minate noxious humours to the periphery, unleſs 
the animal faculty be concurrent with it to ſupply 
the fibres with animal ſpirits. Har vey. 

All combin'd, | 
Your beauty, and my impotence of mind; 
And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire; 
For ſtill our kindred ſouls had one defire. 
| | Dryden's Fables, 

2. Conjoined; aſſociate; concomitant. 

There is no difference between the concurrent 
echo and the iterant, but the quickneſs or flow- 
neſs of the return. Bacon. 

Cox cu RR ENT. . ſ. from concur. ] That which 
concurs; a contributory cauſe. | 

To all affairs of importance there are three ne- 
teſſary conrurrents, without which they can never 
be d:ſpatched ; time, induſtry, and faculties. 

- Decay of Picty. 

CONCU'SSION. 3. ſ. [concſio, Lat.) 

r. The act of ſhaking ; agitat ion; tremefaction. 

It is believed that great ringing of beils in po- 
pulous cities, hath diſſipated peſtilent air; which 
may be from the ccnca fon of the air. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiftor y. 

The ſtrong concuſſivn on the heaving tide, 

Roll'd back.tjie veilel to the iſland's fide. 


| Pepr's Odyſſey. 

2. The Nate of being ſhaken. 

There wants not initances of ſuch an univerſal 
concuſſion of the whole globe, as muſt needs imply 
an agitatian of the whole abyſs. Woodw. Nat. Hiſt. 

Concv'ssing. a. 
the power or quality. of ſhaking. 
To CONDE MN. v. ee Lat.) 

1. To find guilty; to doom to puniſhment : 
contrary to alfo/ve. ; 

My conſcience beth a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ever; tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 


concaſſat, Latin.) Having | 


CON 


| Conſidered as a judge, it cond nus where it ought 


to abſolve, and pronounces abſolution where it 
ought to condemn. Fiadis's Sermons. 
2. It has 7» before the puniſhment, 
The fon of man fhall be betrayed unto the 
ſcribes, and they ſhall cordewn him to death. 


3- To cenſure; to blame ; to declare criminal ; 
| Contrary to approve. 5 
Wo then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and fart, 
When all that is within him does cond-1m 
Itſelf for being there? Shak. Macbeth, 


demned in the ruelle. 

He who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an 
injury, will ſcarcely be ſo juſt as to condemn himſelf 
for it. | Locke. 

They who approve my conduct in this particu- 
lar, are much more numerous than thoſe who con- 
d-mmn it. | Spectator. 

4. To fine. . 

And the king of Egypt put him down at Jeru- 
falem, and condemned the land in an hundred ta- 
lents of ſilver. 8 2 Chren, 

5. To ſhew guilt by contraſt. 


The righteous that is dead ſhall condemn the un- 


godly which are living. id. iv. 16. 
Cox DNN AR LE. adj. | from condemn. ] Blame- 

able; culpable. | 
He commands to deſace the print of a cauldron 


in aſhes, which ſtriftly to obſerve were condone 


bt: ſuperſtition. Brown. 
Cox R MN AT ION. n. /. | cond vnuatio, Lat.] The 
ſentence by which any one is doomed to puniſh- 


condemned. 


Romans viii. 

CON DEN AT OR. adj. [from cond mm.] Paſſing 
a ſentence of condemnation, or a cenſure. | 

He that paſſes the firſt condemnatory ſentence, is 
like the incendiary in a popular tumult, who 1s 
chargeable with all thoſe diforders to which he 
gave riſe. | Government of the Tongue. 

Coxpe'MNER. 1. ſ. [from condemn. ] A blamer; 
a cenſurer; a cenſor. | 

Some few are the only refuſers and condemners 
of this catholick practice. 
| | Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

ConDE/NSABLE. adj. [from condenſate. ] That 
which is capable of condenſation ; that which can 
«> Hg or comprelied into a narrower com- 
paſs. | 

This agent meets with reſiſtance in the movea- 
ble, and not being in the utmoſt extremity of den- 
ſity, but condenſable yet further, every aſſiſtance 
works ſomething upon the mover to condenſe it. 

Digby on the Soul. 

To CoxnDE/XSATE. v. a. | condenſo, 
condenſe: to make thicker. | 

To Coxnpe'NSATE. v. n. To grow thicker. 

Conne/NSATE. adj. | condenſatus, Latin. ] Made 
thick ; condenſed ; compreſſed into leſs ſpace. 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or 
er {ap moiſt white, as it appeareth by the hail 
and ſnow. Peacham. 

CoxnpexsAa'TION. n.ſ. [from condenſate. The 
act of thickening any body, or making it more 
groſs and weighty. Oppoſite to rarefaction. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved, that 
water, by codenfation, may become earth; the 
ſame reaſon teacheth, that earth, rarefied, may be- 
come water. Ralcigh's Hiſtory. 
By water-glaſſes the account was not regular; 
for, from attenuation and condenſation, the hours 
were ſhorter in hot weather than in cold. 

Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

The ſapply of its moiſture is by rains and ſnow, 
and dews and condenſation of vapours, and perhaps 
by ſubterraneous paſſages. Bentley. 


And ev'ry tale conderss me for a villain. 
| Shak-jpeare's Richard III | 
Is he fond guilty ? 
e tru y, is ne, and co mnd upon't. 
n Seat-/plares Henry VIII. | 


_ To CONDEF/NSE. v. a. condenſo, Latin.] To 
make any body more thick, cloſe, and weigh- 
ty; to drive or attract the parts of any body near- 
or tÞ each other. To inſpiſſate; oppoſed to ra- 
refy. . 5 1 | 


The poet who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is con- 
Dryden's Ain. Preface. | 


ment ; the act of condemning; the ſtate of being 


There is therefore now no condemmation to them. 


atin.] To 


Matthew XX. 18. | 


CON 
Moving in ſo high a ſphere, he muſt needs, as 


condenſed by a popular odium, were capable to 
cloud the brighteſt merit. King Charts, 
Some lead their youth abroad, while tome con- 
denf: 
Their liquid ſtore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe. 


Such denſe and ſolid ſtiata arreſt the vapour, at 


{the ſurface of the earth, and collect and condenſe 


it there, Waordw.nd, 
To Cox DpE NSE. v. n. To grow cloſe and 
weighty ; to withdraw its parts into a narrow 
compaſs. | | 
Ihe water falling from the upper parts of tlie 
cave, does preſently there cendenſe into little ſtones, 
| Þoyle's Scep. Cb. 
All vapours, when they begin to condenſe and 
coaleſce into ſmall parcels, become firft of that 


they can conſtitute other colours. 
Newton's Optic ki. 
Cox DEIN SE. adj, [from the verb.] Thick ; 
denſe; condenſated ; cloſe ; matly. ; weighty, 
They colour, ſhape and ſize 
Aſſume, as likes them beſt, condenſe or rare. 
| Milton. 
They might be ſeparated without conſociatiug 
into the huge condenſe bodies of planets. 
| | Bentley's Sermons, 

ConDe'xsSER. n. ſ. [from condenſe.) A ſtrong 
metalline veſſel, wherein to croud the air, by 
means of a ſyringe faſtened thereto. Quincy. 

Coxpx'NsITY. 2. ſ. [from condenje.] The ſtate 
of being condenſed ; condenſation ; denſeneſs; 
denſity. 1 6 

Co'NDERS. . ſ. [conduire, Fr. ] 

Such as ſtand upon high places near the ſea coaſt, 
at the time of herring-fiſhivg, to make ſigns to the 
fiſhers which way the ſhole paſſeth, which may 
becter appear to ſuch as ſtand upon ſome, high 
cliff, by a Kind of blue colour that the fiſh cauſeth 
in the water, than to thoſe in the ſhips. Theſe be 
likewiſe called huers, by likelihood of the French 
buyer, exclamare, and balkers. Corel, 

To CONDESCE/ND. v. a. ¶cond . ſcendre, French, 
from conadliſcendro, Latin, ] | | 

r. To depart from the privileges of ſuperiority 
by a voluntary ſubmiſſion ; to ſink willingly to 
arity. | 
This method carries a very humble and cond:- 
ſcending air, when he that inſtructs ſeems to be the 
enquirer. | Weatts. 


require. 
| Spain's mighty monarch, 
In gracious clemency does cond-ſcend, 55 
On theſe conditions, to become your friend. 
; Deryden's Ind. Emp. 
He did not primarily intend to appoint this way; 
but condiſcended to it as accommodate to their pre- 
ſent ſtate. | Tillotjon. 
3- To ſtoop; tobend; to yield; to ſubmit; to 
hecome ſubject. | | 
Can they think me ſo broken, ſo debas'« 
With corporal ſervitude, that my mind ever 
Will condeſcend to ſuch abſurd commands? Ailien. 
Nor ſhall my reſolution 
Diſarm itſelf, nor condeſcend to parly _ 
With fooliſh hopes. Denham's Sopby. 
CoxpESscENDP EN CE. v. f. [ cord;ſcendance, Fr. 


inferiours. 
Cod DESC N DIN GL. adv. | from cond: conding.] 
By way of voluntary humiliation ; by way of Kind 
conceſſion. | | 
We condeſcendingly made Luther's works um- 
pires in the controverſy. | , 
Conpxsce'/Ns10N. 1. ſ. [from condiſcend.] Vo- 
luntary humiliation; deſcent from ſuperiority; 
voluntary ſubmiſſion to equality with inferiours. 
It forbids pride and ambition, and vain glory; 
and commands humility and modeſty, and cent 
ſcenfion to others. 8 Tiles. 
Rs 55 Courte iy 


the ſun, raiſe many envious exhalations; which 


Dryden's Virgil, 


bigneſs whereby azure muſt be reflected, before 


equal terms with inferiours; to ſoothe by famili- 


2. To conſent to do more than mere juſtice can 


Voluntary ſubmiſſion to a ſtate of equality with | 


Altterbury. 
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opinion, and into the very heart, and allays the 


for condiment, guſt, or medicament, than any ſub- 


to preſerve by ſalts or aromaticks. 
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vine Powers and Beings, to be hidden and unſeen 
Hacon. make terms; to ſtipulate, 


ther, beſides ſpeech, manners, and inclinations, 


faithful, that is, giving theſe inclinations; and 


311 condit:cns, above all of that ſex, part 


CON. 


Courteſy and cond:[cenfion is an happy quality, | 
which never fails to make its way into the good f 


envy which always attend a high ſtation. | 
Atterbury's Sermons. 


Raphael, amidſt his tenderneſs, ſhews ſuch a Upon our humours. '. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
dignity and condeſcer ion in all his behaviour, as are It was not agreeable unto the condition of Para- 
ſuitable to a ſuperiour nature. Addiſon. | diſe and ate of innocence. 


ConDEScE'xS1Vt. adj. from nd ſcend.] Court- 
eous; Willing to treat with inferiours on equal 
terms; not haughty; not arrogant. 

CONDITION. ad. ¶ condignus,. Lat.] Worthy of 
a perſon; ſuitable; deſerved; merited: it is al- 
ways uſed of ſomething deſerved by crimes. 


CON 


5. State; external circumſtances. 

To us all, 
That feel the bruiſes of the days before, 
And ſuffer the condition of theſe times 
To lay an heavy and unequal hand 


Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
Eſtimate the greatneſs of this mercy by the 


condition it finds the ſinner in, when God vouch- 
ſafes it to them. South's Sermons. 


Did we perfectly know the ſtate of our own 


condition, and what was moſt proper for us, we 


Unleſs it were a bloody murtherer, might have reaſon to conclude our prayers not 


I never gave them condign puniſhment. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Conſider who is your friend, he that Would faculty of our nature, to every ſtate and condition | 
Dave brought him to conign puniſhment, or he | of our life. 


This is a principle adapted to every paſſion and 


| ' Rogers. 
Some deſponding people take the kingdom to 


that has ſaved him. Arbuthnot. ö 
Coxbifdx ESS. A. .. [from condign.] Suitable- | be in no condition of encouraging ſo numerous a 
neſs; agreeableneſs to deſerts. Dic. | breed of beggars. Swift. 


Coxpi'cxLv. adv. [from condign.] Deſervedly; 
according to merit, Res - 

Co'xDIMENT. 2. /. [condimentum, Lat.] Seaſon- 
ing ; ſauce; that which excites the appetite by a| 
pungent taſte. _ 

As for radiſh and the like, they are for condi- 
ments, and not for nouriſhment. | 


Condition, circumſtance, is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject as in king. 
| Pope's Efſay on Man. 
6. Rank. 
| I am in my condition, 


A prince, Miranda.  Shakeſpeare'; Tempeſt. 
The king himſelf met with many entertain- 


| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | ments, at the charge of particular men, which 
Many things are (ſwallowed by animals rather | had been rarely practiſed 'till then by the perſons 


ſtantial nutriment. Brown. 
Conpriscu!yLE,n. .. [ cond;ſcipulus, Latin.] A 
ſchoolfellow. 


of the beſt condition. Clarendon, 


7. Stipulation; terms of compact. 
| Condition“ 
What condition can a treaty find 


To CO'NDITE. v. a. [condio, Lat.] To pickle; |: T th' part that is at mercy! Shak ſp. Coriolan. 


Much afier the ſame manner as the ſugar doth, | 
in the conditing of pears, quinces, and the like. 

: Grows Muſceum. 

The moſt innocent of them are but like condited 


ed, may be harmleſs, but can never do good. 
ES Toylor's Rule FA living Holy. 
Co'NnptITEMENT. 2. . from condiiue 
poſition of conſerves, powders, and ſpices, in the 
form cf an electuary. Dick. 
5 „ . 2. . [ condition, French; conditio, | 
atin. | | 
1. Quality; that by which any thing is denomi- 
nated good or bad | . 
A rage, whoſe heat hath this condition, 


I yield upon conditiont, - We give none 
To traitors: ſtrike him down. 
| FIT Ben Fonſon's Cataline. 
He-could not defend it above ten days, and muſt 


| then ſubmit to the worſt conditions the rebels were 
or pickied muſhrooms, which, carefully corre&- | like to grant to his perſon, and to his religion. 


4 Clarendon. 
Many are apt to believe remiſſion of ſins, but 


-] A com- | they. believe it without the condition of repentance. 


Taylor. 
Thoſe barb'rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, ſuch as we are pleas'd to give. Waller. 
Make our conditions with yon' captive King. 
Secure me but my ſolitary cell; 


TDis all I aſk him. Dry dens Don Sebaſtian. 


8. The writing in which the term of agreement 


That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. {| are compriſed; compact; bond. 


Shakeſp. Aing John. 
2. Attribute; accident; property. | | 
The king 1s hut a man: the violet ſinells, the 
element ſhews to him as to me: all his ſenſes have 
but human conditions. Shakeſpeare. 
It ſeemed to us a conditian and property of Di- 


to others. | 
They will be able to conferye their properties 


which is another condition of the rays of light. 
Newton's Opticks. 


Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond; and in a merry ſport, 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
In fuch a place, ſuch ſum or ſums as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated. Shakeſp., Merchant of Venice. 
To Cox Dr TIox. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


It was cond:t:ened between Sat urn and Titan, that 


unchanged in pafhng through ſeveral mediums, Saturn ſhould put to death all his male children. 


Ralagh's Hiſtory. 
Small towns, which ſtand tiff, till great ſhot 


3. Natural quality of the mind; temper ; tem- Enforce them, by war's law, condition not. Donne. 


perament ; complexion. 


Tis one thing, I muſt confeſs, to condition for a 


The child taketh moſt of his nature of the mo- | good office, and another thing to do it gratis. 


which are agreeable to the conditions of their mo- 
Thers, | Spenſer on Ireland. 


raſn: now muſt we look, from his age, to re- 


: L' Eftrange. 
Conpr/TIoNAL. adj. [from condition.] | 
1. By way of ſtipulation; not abſolute; made 


Ine beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been but | with limitations; granted on particular terms. 


For the uſe we have his expreſs commandment, 


ceive not alone the imperfeions of long engraft- | for the effect his conditional promiſe ; ſo that, with- 
ed condition, but the unruly way wardneſs that in- | out obedience to the one, there is of the other no 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
4. Moral quality; virtue or vice. 


firm and cholerick years bring with them. aſſurance. Hooker. 


| 


heard, if not anſwered, Wake's Preparation. |. 


Many ſcriptures, though as to their formal terms! 


they are abſolute, yet as to their ſenſe they are 


Jupiter is hot and moiſt, temperate, medeſt, | conditional. South. 


hoaeſt, adventurous, hberal, merciful, loving and 


therefore thoſe ancient Kings, beautified with 


This tri neceſſity they ſimple call; 
Another ſort there is conditional. Dryden's Fables. 
2. [In grammar and logick. ] Expreſſing ſome 


titeſe conditions, might be called thereafter Jupiter. | condition or ſuppoſition. 


Raleigh: Hiſtory of the World. 


ConvD1'TioNAL. n. /. [from the adjective.] A 


Socrates eſpouſed. Xantippe only. for her extreme | limitation. A word not now in uſe. 


*. 


8 


. He ſaid, if he were ſure that young man we 
it 


CO N | 
king Edward's fon, he would never bear arms- 


againſt him. This caſe ſeems hard, both in re- 
ſpect of the conditional, and in reſpect of the other 


words. Bacon's Henry VII. 
ConniTiowa'tiTY. . . [from ional.] 


The quality of being conditional ; limitation 
certain terms. 
And as this clear propoſal of the promiſes 


inſpirit our endeavours, ſo is the conditionality m 


efficacious to neceſſitate and engage them. 
Decay of Piety. 

Connr'TIoNALLY. adv. [from conditional.] 
With certain limitations; on particular terms; on 
certain ſtipulations. ; 
I here intail 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever ; 
Cond:tionally, that here thou take an oath _ ; 
To ceaſe this civil var. Sbateſp. Henry VF. 

A falſe apprehenſion underſtands that poſitively, 
which was but conditionally expreſſed. - 

Brown's Fulgar Erraprs. 

We ſee large preferments rendered to him, but 
conditionally, upon his doing wicked offices; con- 
ſcience ſhall here, according to its office, interpoſe 
and proteſt. South. 
| Coxnp1T10NARY. adj. {from condition.] Stipu- 

ated. : 
Would God in mercy diſpenſe with it as a condi- 
tienary, yet we could not be happy without it, as 
a natural qualification for heaven. Norris. 

To CoNHTIoNAT ER. v. a. [from condition. ] To 
qualify; to regulate. . 

That ivy ariſeth but where it may be ſupported; 
we cannot aſcribe the ſame unto any fcience 
therein, which ſuſpends and conditionates its erup- 
tion. | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Corp ToNAT E. adj. [from the verb.] Eſta- 
bliſhed on certain terms or conditions. 

That which is miſtaken to be particular and ab- 
ſolute, duly underſtood, is general, but canditianate, 
and belongs to none, who ſhall not perform the 
condition ? 3 Hammond. 

Cox DI TION ED. adj. [from condition] Having 
qualities or properties good of bad. 
. The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
The beft condition d. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

To CONDO'LE. v. n. { condaleo, Latin, ] To la- 

ment with thoſe that are in misfortune ; to ex- 
preſs concern for the miſeries of others. It has 
with before the perſon for whoſe misfortune we 
profeſs grief. It is oppoſed to congratulate. 
Your friends would have cauſe to rejoice, ra- 
ther than condole zuith you. Temple. 
I congratulate with the beaſts upon this honour 
done to their King; and muſt condole with us poor 
mortals, who are rendered incapable of paying our 
reſpects. | Addiſon. 

To Coxpo'LE. v. a. To bewail with another. 

I come not, Sampſon, to condale thy chance, 

As theſe perhaps, yet wiſh it had not been, 

Though for no friendly intent. Milton's Agoniſies. 

Why ſhould' our poet petition Iſis for her ſafe 
delivery, and afterwards condaie her miſcarriage. 

„„ Sf Dryden. 
Covxpo/LEMENT. 2. . [from cordale.] Grief; 
ſorrow ; mourning. | 
To perſevere, - 
In obſtinate condelement, is a courſe 
Of impious ſtubbornneſs; unmanly grief. 
| Ws. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

ConDo'LENCE. 7. . mori. r.] The ex- 
preſſion of grief for the ſorrows of another; the 
civilities and meſſages of friends upon any loſs or 
mis fort une. | : | 

The reader will excuſe this digreſſion, due by 
way of condolences to my worthy brethren. Arbuthnet, 

4 Coxpo'LER. n. f. from condale. | One- that 
compliments another upon bis misfortunes. 

Cox DONT ION. n. , | candonatio, Lat.] A par- 
doning; a forgiving. ier. 

To CON DCU /CE. v. x. Cconduco, Lat.] To pros - 
mote an end; to contribute; to ſerve to ſome pur- 
poſe : followed by 29. 

The boring af holes in that kind of wood, and 
then laying it abroad, ſeemeth to conducs to make 
* 5 Bacon. 
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The means and preparations that may conducs 
#1? the enterprize. Bacon's Holy War. 


Every man does love or hate things, according 


2s he apprehends them to corduce 29 this end, or to 
contradict it. Tillotſon. 

They may condue? to farther diſcoveries for com- 
Pleting the theory of light. Newton,” 


To Cox DU R. v. 2. To conduct; to accompany | 


in order to ſherwv the way. In this ſenſe I have on- 
iy found it in the following paſſage. 


He was ſent to conduce hither the princeſs Hen- 


Tietta-Maria. Matton. 
Co xv DUCIBLR. [ condecitilis, Lat.] Having 
the power of ee having a tendency to pro- 
mote or forward: with to. 
To both, the medium which is moſt propitious 
and conducillc, is air. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Thoſe motions of generations and corruptions, 
and of the conduoibles thereunto, are wiſely and ad- 
mirably ordered and contemporated by the rector 
of all things. Hate. 
None of theſe magnetical experiments are ſuf- 
Kecieat for a perpetual motion, though thoſe Kind 
of qualities ſeem moſt conducible wits it. 
I ilkins's Math. Mag. 
Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reaſonable ſer- 
vice: all his laws are in themſelves conducible to the 
temporal intereſt of them that obferve them. 
| Bentley. 
Cox pu “ rxxss. 2. ſ. [from conducib l.] The 
Quality of contributing to any end. Dict. 
Conpu'cive. adj. {from condace.] That which 
may contribute; having the power of forwarding 
or promoting: with 20. 
An action, however conducive 9 the good of our 
country, will be repreſented as prejudicial to it. 
Atdifon's Free holder. 
Theſe proportions of the good things for this 
life, which are moſt conſiſtent with the intereſts 
of the ſoul, are alſo moſt conducive to our preſent 
Felicity. Rogers. 
Conpuy'civextss. n. /. {from conducive.] The 
guality of conducing. 
I mention ſome examples of the conducivene/s of 
the ſmallneſs of a body's parts to its fluidity. A 
. ” 


CO'NDUCT. ». f. {condui, Fr. cen and 0 
Latin.]] | 
1 Management; ; economy. 
Young men in the comdu#? and manage of ac- 
tions, embrace more than they can hold, ſtir more 
than they can quiet, and fly to the end without 
conſideration of the means. Bacon. 
How void of reaſon are onr hopes and fears! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well-defigw'd, ſo luckily begun, 
But when we have our with, we wiſh undone ? 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. The act of n troops; the duty of a ge- 
neral. 
Condu ⁊ of armies is a prince's part. Jr. aller. 
3. Convoy; eſcorte; guard. 
His majeſty, 
Tend' ring my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed 
This con luct to convey me to the Tower. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
I was aſhamed to aſk the king foutmen aud 
Horſemen, and ccucluct for ſafeguard againſt our ad- 
verſaries. 1 Hſdras. 
4. The act of conveying or guarding. 
Some three or four of you, 
Go, give him a courteous cn. duct to this place. 
Shaks pe are. 
A warrant by which a convoy is ap pouned, 
or kafety is aſſured. 
6. Exact behaviour; regular life. | 
Though all regard for reputation is not quite 
aid aſide, it is ſo low, that very few think virtue 
aud conduct of abſolute neceſſity for preſer ving it. 
| Swift. 


IO 


To Conpu'ct. v. a. . [conduire, Fr.] 
1. To lead; to direct; to accompany in order 
to ſhew the way. 
I ſhall ftrait du? you to a hill ſide, where I 
will you out the right path. 
Milton on Educa on. 


— 


CON 


| 0 may thy pow'r, propitious ſtill to me, 


Conduct my ſteps to find the fatal tree, 
In this deep foreſt ! Dryden's Entid. 
2. To uſher, and to attend in civility. 
Pray, receive them nobly, and cord them 
'Into'our preſence. Shak jprare s Henry VII. 
Aſcanius bids em be conducted in. Dryden. 
3. 10 manage; as ro conduct an affair. 
4. To head an army; to lead and order troops. 
ConvucTrTious. adj. C conductitins, Latin.) 
Hired; employed for wages. 

The perſons were neither titularies nor perpetu- 
al curates, but intirely conducF1210us and removable at 
pleaſure, Ayiffe. 

Cox nul rok. #. ſ. [from condu#2.] 

1. A leader; one who ſhews another the way 
by accompanying him. 

Shame of change, and fear of future ill, 
And zeal, the blind condu&@or of the will. Dryd. | 
2. 4 chief; ; a general. 

Who is the conductor of his people 

As tis ſaid, the baſtard ſon of Glo'ſter. 
| Shakeſpeare's Jong Lear. 

3. A manager; a director. 
If he did not intirely project the union and re- 


conductor in both. Addijon. 

4. An inſtrument to put up into the bladder, to 
direct the Knife i in cutting for the ſtone. Quincy. 

Coxpu'cTRESS. n. ſ. | from conduct.] A woman 
that directs; directreſs. 

Cox DIT. x f. ¶ conduit, French.) 

1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of Wa- 
ters; an aqueduct. 

Water, in conduit pipes, can riſe no higher: 


| Than the well-head from whence it firſt doth 


ſpring. Davies. 

This face of mine is hid 

In ſap conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 

And all the cenduits of my blood froze up. Shakeſp. 
God is the fountain of honour ; and the conduit, 

by which he conveys it to the ſons of men, are 

virtuous and generous practices. South, 
Theſe organs are the nerves which are the con- 

duits to convey them from without, to their audi- 

ence in the brain. Locke. 

Wiſe nature likewiſe, they ſuppoſe, 


Has drawn two condiuits down our noſe. Prior. 


2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 


1 charge and command, that the conduit run no- 
thing but claret wine. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

ConDUPLICA'TION. 7. .. | conduplicatio, Lada. 
A doubling; a duplicate. 

Cod r. r. ſ. Te. Ts nie row rx» ! 8, Ari- 
forle.] A ſolid body, of which the baſe i is a 1 120 
and which ends in a point. 

Colx xx. See Cox. 

To CONFA'BULATE. v. n. From 40h Latin. | 
To talk eaſily or careleſsly N to chat; to 
prattle. 

ConFaRrtla'TION. . .. Teonfoabulatia, Lat.) Eaſy 
con verſation ; cheerful and careleſs talk. 

ConFA'BULATORY. adj, [from con ele. 
Belonging to talk or Pratt. 

CoxrARRENTION. 1. / [ confarreatio, Lat. from 
far, corn. |] The Co of marriage by eating 
bread together. 

By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was 
by confarreation Joined to the huſband. 

Ayliſte's Parergon, 

To CO'NFECT. v. a. ſconfectus, Lat.] To make 


2 


up into ſweetmeats; to preſerve with ſugar. It 


ſeems now corrupted into comfit. 

Co'NFECT. n. 7 from the verd. A ſwaeet. 
meat. N 

At ſupper eat a pippin roaſted, and fweeren's 
with ſugar of roſes and caraway confee?s. | 

| Harvey on Conſunptions. 

Coxru'crioN. n. 1 J ee Latin.) 

7. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, 
with ſugar; a ſweetmeat. 

Haſt thou not learn'd me to preſerve ? ye ſo, 
That our great King himſelf doth woo me oft 
For my confe#tions ? Shakeſpeare's C ymbe line. 
They have in Turky and the Eaſt certain ict 


1 


ſectiaus which they call ſervets, which are lik | 


gency, none will deny him to have been the chief | 


C ON 


| candied confer ves, and are made of ſugar and le- 


mons. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
He ſaw him devour fiſh. and fleſh, 
wines and ſpices, cunfect ions and fruits of numberleſs 
ſweets and flavours. 
2. An aflemblage of different ingredients; a 
compoſition ; a mixture. 
Ot beſt things then, what word ſhall yield con- 
feeiion 


To liken her ? Shakeſpear, 


{wallov _ 


Addiſon, 


There will be a new confeclion of mould, which 


perhaps will alter the ſeed. Bac t Nat: Hist. 
Cox FEC T ION AAN. 2. . from confection. ] One 
whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. 
__ Myſelf, 
Who had the world as my eee 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of 
men 
At duty, more than I could frame employments,' 


hakef} pear e. 


CoxFr'eTIONER, #. Ae canfection.] One 


{ whoſe trade is to make confections or ſweetmeats. 


N. ature's confectionery the bee, 
Whoſe ſuckets are moiſt alchimy, 
The till of his refining mold | 
Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland, 
Cor Fectioners make much uſe of whites of eggs. 

Boyle, 

CoxrFE'vERACY. n. ſ. [confederation Fr. fads, 

Lat.] A league; a contract by which ſeveral per- 

ſons or bodies of men engage to ſupport each 
other; union; engagement; federal compact. 
What confeder acy have Ru with the traitors. 


Shake ſpeare 5 Ring Lear. 


Judas ſent them to Rome, to make a league of 
amity and confederacy with them. 1 Mc. viii. 17. 

Virgil has a whole confederacy againſt him, and 
TI mult endeayour to defend him. rydene 

The friendſhips of the world are oft 

Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure. . 

Addiſon. 

An avaricious man in office is in confederacy with 
the whole clan of his diſtri, or dependance ; 
which, in modern terms of art, is called to live 
and let live. Swift, 

To CONFE/DERATE. v. a. ſconfederer, Fr.] 
To join in a league; to unite; to ally. 

They were confederated with Charles's enemy. 

Anollers 

With theſe the Piercies then confederate, 
And as three heads conjoin in one intent. 

To CONFE/DERATE, v. u. 
in a league. 

By words men come to know one another's 
minds; by thoſe they covenant and confederate. 
South, 

It is a confederating with him to whom the ſacri- 
fice is offered. Atterlury, 

CONFEDERATE. adj. [from the verb.] United 
in league. 

For they have conſulted tozether with one con- 
ſent: they a are conf:d:rate againſt thee. | 

Pſalms Ixxxiii. 5» 
All the ſwords. 

In Traly, and her cenfedirute arms, 

Could not have made this peace. 

8 hakeſpeare” 5 Cortolanute 

While the mind of man looketh upon ſecond 
cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in them, 
and go no. farther; but when it beholdeth the 

chain of them confederate and linked together, it 

muſt need fly to providence and deity. Bacone 
Oh race confed” rats into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er the eluded rage of jJove : E 

| Pope's Statius. 

In a confederate wary it ought to be conſidered 
which party has che deepeſt mare in the your 5 

. „ 

CONFEDERATE. 7. ” [from the verb.] One 

who engages to ſupport another; an ally. 


Daniel. 


Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, | 


un many more confederates, are in arms. 


To league; to unite 


* 


* Shakeſpeare” s Richard ur. | 


We {till have freſh recruits in ſtore, 


It our confederates Can afford us 504% . 
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the mutual conference of all men's eollections and Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneſſed a good 


obſervations may afford. Hooker. confy Hon? 1 Tim. vi. 13. 
The three princes enter into ſome ſtri& league] The conference of theſe two places, containing | If there be one amongſt the fair'ſt of Greece, 
and confederation amongſt themſelves. | ſo excellent a piece of learning as this, expreſſed | That loves his miftreſs more than in confeſfion,. 
OE of Bacon's Henry VII. I by ſo worthy a wit as Tully's was, muſt needs | And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 

Nor can thoſe confederations or defigns be dura- | bring on pleaſure to him that maketh true account In other arms than her's ; to him this challenge: 


Cour tox TiO. nf. [ confederation, French.) 
League; compact of mutual ſupport; alliance. 


ble, when ſubjects make bankrupt of their allegi- | of learning. | Aſcham's Schoolmaſcer. | Shakeſpeare. 
ance. King Charles. | Cox RRE R. 1. . [from confer. ] 4. A formulary in which the- articles of faith 
To CONFE/R. v. n. ſ confero, Lat. conferer, F r. |] 1. He that converſes. S Wes are compriſed. | | | 
2. Hethat beſtows. Coxnrx's510NAL.. 2. f. French. ] The ſeat or 


To diſcourſe with another upon a ſtated ſubject; | 
to ventilate any queſtion by oral diſcuſſion; to 7e CONFE'SS. v. a. [corfeſſor, Fr. confiteor, | box in which the confetlor ſits to hear the decla- 


_ converſe ſolemnly ; to talk gravely together; toj conf ſum, Lat.] rations of his penitents. 
compare ſentiments. I. To acknowledge a-crime; to own a fai- In one of the churches I ſaw a pulpit and coa- 
Lou will hear us confer of this, and by an auri- | lure. | 2 : fefſional, very finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. © + 
1 Eular aſſurance have your ſatisfaction. : He doth in ſome ſort confeſs it, —If it be confeſſed, | Addiſon on Taly. 
r Sh-&:ſpzare's King Lear. it is not redreſſed. 26% Cox z'ss oN ARVY. . ſ. ſconfifonaire, Fr.] The 
8 Reading makes a full man, conference a ready Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. confeſſion- cliair or ſeat, where the prieſt. ſits to 
man, and writing an exact man; and therefore, | Human faults with human grief confeſs; hear confeſſions. =* | Dick. 
if a man write little, he had need have a great | Tis thou art chang'd. Prior. CN EsSOR. n. f. Ceonfe ur , 1 + 
memory; if he con/7» little, he had need have a 2. It has f before the thing confeiled, when it t. One who makes profeſfion of his faith in 


preſent wit; and if he read little, he had need have] is ufed reciprocally. the face of danger. : | 
much cunning, to ſeem to know that he doth not. Ceof:/5 thee freely of thy fin : He who dies for. religion is a martyr ; he who» 


1 3 | RI | Bacon. ] For to deny each article with oath, ſuffers for it is a confeſſor. - ; 
= ' When they had commanded them to go afide| Cannot remove nor choke the ſtrong conception. | The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is ſo 
1 cout of the council, they conferred among themſelves. Shokeſpeare's Othello. | orthodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned with- 


As, iv. 15. 3. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſcience to the} out danger to our religion, which hath been ſealed 

C He was thought to confer with the lord Cole- | prieſt, in order to repentance and pardon. _ with the blood of ſo many martyrs and'confeſſors. 

3 peper upon the ſubje& ; bu: had ſome particular If our fin be only againſt God, yet to confeſs it Bacon Advice ta Villiers. 

F thoughts, upon which he then conferred with no- | to his miniſter may be of good ule. Was not this an excellent confeſſor at leaſt, if : 
body. | Clarendon. _ Wake's Preparation for Death.] not a martyr in this cauſe ? Stilling fleet. | 
Te Chriſtian princeſs in her tent confers, 4. It is uſed with thereciprocal pronoun. The patience and fortitude of a martyr or con 

3 With fifty of your learn'd philoſophers ; . Our beautiful votary took the opportunity of Hor lie concealed in the flouriſhing times of 

89 hom with ſuch eloquence ſhe does perſuade, | conf ing herſelf to this celebrated father. Chriſtianity. Addiſon's Spectator, 

- = T hat they are captives to her reaſons made. 5 | | Addiſon's Spectator. It was the aſſurance of a reſurrection that gave 

A : Dryden's Tyr. Love. 5+ To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, as a| patience to the confeſſor, and courage to the martyr. 

* : , | Er bo- 


1 70 ConFe'r. v. 4. | prieſt. | | g | | | 
| r. To compare; to examine by compariſon | 6. To own ; to avow ; to profeſs ; not to deny. 2. He that hears confeſſions, and prefcribes- 
with other things of the ſame kind. | Whoſoever therefore ſhall confeſs me before | rules and meaſures of penitence. | 
The words in the eighth verſe, conferred with | men, him will I confeſs alſo before my Father + _ See that Claudio 
the ſame words in the twentieth, make it manifeſt. | which is in heaven; but whoſoever ſhall deny me | Be executed by nine to-morrw morning: 
2 Raleigh. before men, him will I alſo deny before my Fa- Bring him his cnfr, let him be prepar'd ; 
If we confer theſe obſervations with others of | ther which is in heaven. Matt. x. 32, 33. ] For that's the utmoſt of his pilgrimage. 
the like nature, we may find cauſe to rectiſy the} 7. To grant; not to diſpute. l Sbateſpeare. 
2 8 general opinion. Boyle. | If that the king | If you find any fin that les heavy upon you, 
1 Pliny conferring his authours, and comparing | Have any way your good deſerts forgot, diſpurthen yourſelf of it into the boſom” of your 
1 their works together, found thoſe that went be- | Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, | confeffor, who ſtands between God and. you to pray 
p fore tranſcribed by thoſe that followed. Prown.| He bids you name your griefs. Shakeſpeare.| for you. . Þ Tober. 
- 2. To give; to beſtow ; with on before him] They may have a clear view of good, great and | One muſt be truſted; and he thonght her fit, 
6 who receives the gift. | confeſſed good, without being concerned, if they | As paſting prudent, and a parlous wit: 
Reſt to the limibs, and quiet I confer can make up their happineſs without it. Locke] Tothis ſagacious confefſor he went, 
Oz troubled minds. aller. 8. To ſhew; to prove; to atteſt. And told her. Dryden r Wife of: Bath. 
The conferring this honour «pon him would in-] Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold; 3- He who confeſſes his crimes. Diet. 
creaſe the credit he had. | Clarendon, The red'ning apple ripens here to gold. Conxrx'sT. adj. [a poetical word for confeſſed. ] 
. Coronation to a king, confers no royal autho- * | Pope's Odyſſey. Open; known 3. acknowledged; not concealed ;. 
Tity upon him. South | 9. It is uſed in a looſe and unimportant ſenſe | not diſputed - apparent. 
There is not the leaſt intimation in ſcripture of | by way of introduction, or as an affirmative form But wherefore ſhould I ſeek, 
this privilege conferred upon the Roman church. of ſpeech. Since the perfidious authour ſtands. conf- 
| * Tillotſon. I muſt confeſs I was moſt pleaſed with a beau- This villain has traduc'd me. | i 
Thou conferreſt the benefits, and he receives them; tiful proſpect, that none of them have mentioned.  Rowe's Royal Convert. 
the firſt produces love, and the laſt ingratitude. Addiſon on Italy.] Coxneer's TLY. adv. [from canfeſf.] Undiſputa- 
Arbuthmt's Hiſtory of John Bull. Corr Ess. v. n. To make confeſſion; to bly ;- evidently ; out doubt or conceal- 
3. To contribute; to conduce : with 20 diſcloſe ; to reveal: as, be is gone to the prieſt ue ment. 92 N 
The cloſeneſs and compactneſs of the parts reſt- | confeſs. | I They addreſs to that principle which 9 i 
ConFE'SSEDLY. adv. [from confeſſed.] Avow-| predominant in our nature. Decay Piety, 
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ing together, doth much confer to the ſtrength of . 
5 the union. Glanville. edly; indiſputably; undeniably. Conr1 cre T. adj. C conſicien, Lat.] Tat cauſes 
8 Co'xXPERENCE. nf. ¶ conference, French. . Labour is confeſtediy a great part of the curſe, or procures; effective. Dia. 
45 1. The act of converſing on ſerious ſubjects; and therefore no wonder if men fly from it. Cox riDbAN T: . ſ. [ conſſcnt, French.] A per- 
3 formal diſcourſe ; oral diſcuſſion of any queſ- 5 South, | fon truſted with private affairs, comonly with 
3 tion. Great genius's, like great miniſters, though | affairs of love. 
| I ſhall grow ſkilful in country matters, if I haye | they are confeſſedly the firſt in the commonwealth | Martin: compoſed his billet-doux, and intruſted 
E: often conference with your ſeryant. Sidney, | of letters, muſt be envied and calumaiated. it to his confidant, © © - © Arbuthic# and Pope. 
_ © Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal Pope's Eſſay on Homer, | To CONFI DE. v. a. [confido, Lat.] To truſt! 
1 and piety moveth to be inſtructors of others by Conre'ss10N. . 4 [from confeſs.] in; to put truſt in. 58 
7 conf:rence 3 ſometime of them it is taught, whom | 1, The acknowledgment. of a crune; the dif-] He alone won't betray; in whom none will 
3 the church hath called to the public, either read- | covery of one's own guilt. | | confide. 2 Congreve. 
ing thereof, or interpreting. Hooker, | Your engaging me firſt in this adventure of the Co'xnripexcs. 1. .. [corfidentia, Lat. 
; | What paſſion hangs theſe weights upon my | Moxa, and defiring the ſtory of it from me, is 1. Firm belief of another's integrity or: vera 
3 „ | like giving one torture, and then aſking his con-| city ; reliance. _ * 
5 I cannot ſpeak to her; yet ſhe urg'd conference. | f. ior, which is hard uſage. Temple. Society is built upon ; truſtʒ and truſt” upom cun- 
4 , . Shai {peare.| 2. The act of diſburdening the conſcience to a | dente of one another's integrity. South. 
Fa 2. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing fome prieſt. „ „ 2. Truſt in his own abilities or fortune: ſecu-- 2 
— Pot, by perſonal debate. You will have little opportunityto practiſe ſuch ſ rity.: oppoſed to de:ion or tinadity, } | 
1 3. Compariſon ; examination of different things a conf:{ion, and ſhould therefore ſupply. the want Alas, my Tord, © 
7 by compariſon of each with other. of it by a due performance of it to God. VLour wiſdom is conſum d in cagfidencc : 


= _ _ Our diligence muſt ſearch out all he! Latte ti | | 

| | gence ſt- ps and fur- | ate Prepuration for Death. Do not go forth to-day. a 

kherances, which ſcriptures, councils, laws, and | 3. Proſeſſion; avowal. 4 os ' Shabiſpearts Julius Ceſar. 
| | , His 
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na times being rather proſperous than calm, 
had raifed his confid-nce by ſucceſs. 

Bacon: Larry VII. 

He had an anibition and vauity, and a cf 

in himſelf, which ſometimes intoxicated, and 

tranſported, and expoſed him. Clarendon. 

3- Vitious boldneſs ; falſe opinion of his own 


| excellencies : oppoſed to d. 


Theſe fervent reprehenders of things eſtabliſhed 


bold-ſpirited men; but their corfid-nce for the moſt 
part, riſeth from too much credit given to their 
own wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom free. 
from errors. IIcoter, Dedication. 
4. Conſciouſneſs of innocence ; honeſt bold- 
neſs ; firmneſs of integrity. 
Beloved, if our heart condemn us Not, then 
have we confidence towards God. 1 Jo. iii. 21. 
Be mercitul unto them which have not the con- 
Adince of good works. 2 Eſd. viii. 36. 
Juſt confdence, and native rightenufnefs, 
And honour. fili. Par. Loſe. 
5. That which gives or cauſes confidence, bold- 
neſs or ſecurity. 
Co'xriDernT, adj. [from con 
1. Aſſrired Reed lobe 8 
He is ſo ſure and co»fid-nt of his particular elec- 
tion, as to reſolve he can never fall. 
Hanmond on Fundamental:. 
I am confident that very much may be done to- 
wards the improvement of philoſophy. Boyle. 


2. Poſitive; affirmative; dogmatical : as, a con- 
| ſident talker. 


3- Secure of ſucceſs ; without fear of miſcar- 
riags. 
Both valiant, as men deſpiſing death; both con- 


Fdent, as unwonted to be overcome. Sidney. 


Douglas, and the Hot- ſpur both together, 
Are confident againſt the world in arms. 

Shakeſpeare"s Henry IV. 

Be not confid-nt in a plain way. Eccluſ. xxxii. 21. 
People forget how little they know, when they 
grow confident upon any preſent ſtate of things. 
South. 
4. 'WithGut ſuſpicion ; truſting without limits. 

He, true knight, 


FA No leſſer of her honour confident, | 
: Than 1 did truly find her, ſtakes this ring. 


Shakeſpeare's C ymbcline. 


Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee. 
. Shakcſpeart's Tit. Andr. 
5. Bold to a vice; elated with falſe opinion of his 


| _ excellencies ; impudent. 


Co'nriDeNT. n./. from confde.] One truſted 


with ſecrets. 
If ever it comes to this, that a man can ſay of 
his confident, he would have deceived me, he has ſaid | 


enough. South, 
You love me for no other end, 
But to become my «2nfident and friend: 
As ſuch, I keep no ſecret from your fight. 
Dryden's Aurerg. 
Co'xrIDEN A Lx. adv. [from confident.] 
1. Without doubt; without fear of miſcar- 
2 
e ſhall not be ever the leſs likely to meet with 


| Facets, if we do not expect it too confident'y, Atter. 


2. With firm truſt. 
The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 


Dryden. 
3. Without appearance of doubt; without ul. 
pecting any failure or deficiency ; poſitively ; dog-| 
matically. 
Many men leaſt of all know what they them- 
Je:ves moſt confidently boaſt. Ben Jonſon. 
It is ſtrange how the ancients took up experi- 
ments upon credit, and yet did build great mat- 


| Your yows, but look, and con dent y pay. 


ters upon them: the obſervation of ſome of the 


beſt of them, delivered cenfid-ntly, is, that a veſſel 
filled with aſhes will receive the like quantity of 
water as if it had been empty; this is utterly 


untrue. Bacon. 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce confi- 
#ently ; but wiſe men will conclude pry. Sourb 


by publick authority, are always confident and | 


| 


| 


CON. 


Cox p MRS. . /. eee 3 Fa- 


vourable opinion of one s own powers; aſſu- 


rance. Didi. 
Series 1. . [configuration French.) 
I. The form of the various parts of any this g, 

as they are adapted to each other. | 
The different effects of fire and water, which 

we call heat and cold, reſult from the ſo differing 
configuration and SIN of their particles, | 
Glanville's Scepfis. 
Ko other account can be given of the different 
animal ſecretions, than the different configuration | 
and action of the ſolid parts. 
Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
There is no plaſtick virtue concerned in ſhaping 
them, but the configuration of the particles where- 
of they conſiſt. Wordrward, 
2. The face of the horoſcope, according to the 
aſpects of the planets towards each other at any 
time. 
To Cox rI“GURR. v. a. a figura, Latin. ] To 
diſpoſe into any form, by adaptation. 
Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and 


| other members of the body, ſcattered and diſtin, | 


at their full growth; which coming together, ce- 
menting, and ſo configuring themſelves into human 
ſhape, made luſty men. Bentley's Sern.ons. 
CO/NFINE. ». /. [confinis, Lat.] It had for- 
merly the accent on the laſt 1 } Common 
boundary ; border ; edge. 
Here in theſe confines ſlily have I lurk'd, 
To watch the waining of mine enemies. 
| Shak ſpcare s Richard III. 
You are old, 
Nature i in you ſtands on the very verge h 
Of her confine, Shakeſpeare's King 2 
The confines of the river Niger, where the ne- 
groes are, are well watered. Bacon. 
'Twas ebbing darkneſs, paſt the noon of night, 
And Phoſphor on the confines of the night. 
Dy den- s Fables. 
The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of 
the ſun, is applicable to duration, where no mo- 
tion was; as the idea of a foot, taken from bodies 
here, to diſtances beyond the confines of the world, 


where are no bodies. 3 


Cols INE. adj. C confinis, Latin.] Bordering 
upon; beginning where the other ends; 2 
one common boundary. 

To Cox r INE. Y. 2. To border upon; to touch 
on different territories, or regions: : it has with 


or on. 
Half loſt, I ſeek. 
What readieſt path leads where your gloomy 
bounds 
Confine with heav'n, 
| Milton! s Paradi iſe Loft. 
Full in the midſt of this created ſpace. 


Betwixt heay” n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a 


1 


place 
Confining on all three. Dryden. 
To CoN FIN E. v. a « [confiner, Fr. hs; Lat.) 
1. To bound; to limit: as he confines his ſubject 
by a rigorous definition. 


2. To ſhut up; to impriſon; to immure ; to 


reſtrain within certain limits. 
I'll not over the threſhold. 


Come, you: mult. go viſit the good lady. 
5 288 851 5 Coriclanus. 
I had been 
As broad and gen'ral as the caſing air ; 
But now I'm cabbin'd, cribb' d, confin'd, bound in. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


3. To reſtrain; to tie up to. 


Children permitted the freedom of both hands 


do oft times confine unto the left, and are not with- 
out great difficulty reſtrained from it. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Make one man's fancies or failings, confining laws 

to others, and e them as ſuch to their ſuc- 


ceeders. © be Boyle. 


Fy, you confine yourſelf moſt area; 21 


Where honour, or where . does not 
bind, x 
No other tie ſhall ſhackle me, 


which is capable of i inconte 


Slave to myſelf I will not be; 


"0D DN: 
Nor ſhall my future actions be een 
By my own preſent mind. 


| It the gout continue, I cofne my ſelf 3 4 
the milk diet. Temple, 


He is to confine himſelf to the compaſs of rum. 


bers, and the fiavery of rhime, Dryd.s, 


ConerNELESS. adj. [from confine. Boundleſs; 


unlimited; unbounded; without end. 
Eſteem him as a tamb, being compar'd 
With my confineleſs harms. Sh. pee, 5 Mack5:th. 
Cos r MEN T. n. {. {from confire.] Inpriſon- 
ment; incarceration ; reſtraint of liberty. 
Our hidden foes, 
Now joyful from their long conflemtnt roſe. 
Dryden's Vis gil. 
The mind hates reſtraint, and is apt to fancy it- 
ſelf under ccnfige ment, when the ſight is pent up. 
A. dife n. 
As to the numbers who are under reſtraiut, 


people do not ſeem ſo much ſurpriſed at the cor 


fincment of ſome, as the liberty of other S. 
Addon, 
ConrrNeR. nf. [from confine. ] | 
1. A borderer ; one that lives upon confines ; 
one that inhahits the extreme parts of a country. 
The ſenate hath ſtirr'd up the confiners. 


N Shak ſpeare's Cymbelint, 
Happy con facts you of other lands, 
That ſhift your ſoil. Daniel's Civil War, 


2. A near neighbour. 


Though gladneſs and grief be oppoſite in na- | 


ture, yet they are ſuch neighbours aud cn. n 
art, that the leaſt touch of a pencil will tranſlate 
a crying intoa laughing face. N otion. 


3. One which touches upon two different re- 


gions. | 
The participles or confiners between plants and 


living creatures, are ſuch as have no local motion; 


ſuch as oyſters. Bacon. 
CoxnFiNITy, u. . [confinitas, Latin.] Nears 
neſs; neighbourhood ; contiguity. D:2, 


To CONFIRM. v. a. (confirm, Latin. 

1. To put paſt doubt by new evidence. 

The mon of Chriſt was e in you. 

: I Cor. i 1. 6. 
So was his will 
Pronoune'd among the gods, and by an oath 
Which ſhook heay'ns whole circumference con- 
| firm "A. Miltcns 

WhilR all the ſtars, that l her burn, = 
And all the planets in their turn, SN 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh either perſons or 
| things. 

I confirm thee in the high prieſthood, and appoint 
thee ruler. T Mac. Xi. 57. 
Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. 

Sbal.ſpearc's Henry VI. 
3. To ſix; to radicate. 
Fernelius never cured a confirmed pox without it. 
„„ ye! nun. 
4. To complete; to porteck. 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs e d, 7 
But like a man he dicd. 
Shak: ſpearc s Mac!:t5, 


5. To ſtrengthen by new ſolemnities or ties. 


That treaty, ſo Cn, ought to haye been 


remitted rather than confirmed. Sæ. At. 


6. To ſettle or ſtreugthen in refolution; or | 


|-purpoſe or opinion. | 
Confer md then I reſolve, | a 
Adam ſhall ſhare with me in bliſs or woe. * 


1,08, 


They in their Kate though firm, ſtood more 


confirmed. Milton, 


Believe and be confirn'd. = Milton. 
7. To admit to the full privileges « of a Chriſtian, 
by impoſition of hands. | 
Thoſe which are thus confirmed, are e thereby ſup- 
poſed to be fit for admiſſion to the ſacrament. 


Hanmond's Fundamentals. 


CoxrrrMap LE. adj cutie confirm. ] That 
ible evidence. 1 


5 


_ EH by many examples. 


Iuaſion. | : 


tering this obligation. 


CON 
Tt may receive a ſpurious inmate, as is confirma- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Coxnrirma'T1ON, n . from confirm. | 
1. The act of eſtabliſhing any thing or perſon ; 
ſettlement ; eſtabliſhment. 79 | 
Embrace and love this man. 
—— With brother's love I do it.— 
And let heaven | | | 
Witneſs how dear I hold this cor mation / 
8 f Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
2. Evidence by which any thing is aſcertained; 
additional proof. 
| A falſe report hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment. 


Shake [peare. 


The ſea-captains anſwered, that they would 


perform his command ; and, in confirmation there- 
of, promiſed not to do any thing which beſeemed | 


not valiant men. Knolles's H:ftory. 
3. Proof; convincing teſtimony. | 


Wanting frequent co-frmation in a matter ſo con- 


Krmable, their affirmation carrieth but flow per- 
| Brown. 

The arguments brought by Chriſt for the confir- 
Mation Of his dodtrine, were in themſelves ſuffi- 
cient. 1 . South. 
4. An eccleſiaſtical rite. | 3 | 
What is prepared for in catechiſing, is, in the 
next place, performed by confirmation; à moſt pro- 
fitable uſage of the church, tranſcribed from the 
practice of the apoſtles, which conſiſts in two 


parts: the child's undertaking, in his own name, 


every part of the baptiſmal vow (having firſt ap- 
proved himſelf to underſtand it); and to that 
purpoſe, that he may more ſolemnly enter this 
obligation, bringing ſome godfather with him, 
not now (as in baptiſm) as his procurator to un- 
dertake for him, but as a witneſs to teſtify his en- 
Hammcnd on Fundamentals. 
Cox FIRMA T ox. 1. ſ. [from confir mo, Lat.] An 
atteſter ; he that puts a matter paſt doubt. 
There wants herein the definitive confirmatory, and 
teſt of things uncertain, the ſenſe of man. 
1 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
 Coxer/amaToRY. adj [from confirm. ] Giving 


additional teſtimony ; eſtabliſhing with new force. 


ConFr'kMEDNESS. nf. {from confirmed. ] Con- 
firmed ſtate ; radication. 

If the difficulty ariſe from the corfirmedreſs of 
habit, every reſiſtaace weakens the habit, abates 
the difficulty. | Decay of Piety. 

CoxrIRMER. n. ſ. [from confirm.] One that 
confirms; one that produces evidence or ſtrength; 
an atteſter; an eſtabliſher. 9 

Be theſe fad ſighs confirmers of thy words? 

Then ſpeak again. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 


The oath of a lover is no ſtronger than the word | 


of a tapſter; they are both the confirmers of falſe 

reckonings. | Shakeſpeare. 
Cox rs ABLE. adj. [ from confiſcate. ] Liable to 

forfeiture. 


Fo CONFISCATE. v, a. ſconfiſcare, confiſquer, 
i. e. in publicum addicere, from fiſcus, which original- 


ly ſignifieth a hamper, pannier, baſket, or freil; 
but metonymically the emperor's treaſure, becauſe 
it was anciently kept in ſuch hampers. Cowel. ] 
To transfer private property to the prince or 
publick, by way of penalty for an offence. 
It was judged that he ſhould be baniſhed, and 


| his whole eſtate confiſcated and ſeized, and his 


hovſes pulled down. 

Whatever fiſh the vulgar fry excel, 
Belong to Cæſar whereſoe'r they ſwim, 
By their own worth confiſcated to him. | 

: Dryden's Juvenal. 
 ConerscaTE. adj. { from the verb.] Transfer- 
red to the publick as forfeit. The accent in 
Shakeſpeare is on the firſt ſyllable. 
| Thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, con fiſ-ate 
Vnto the Nate of Venice. | | 
Ea Shake ſpear?” 5 Merchant rf Venice. 
ConrFrsca'TION. 1. . {from confiſcate.) The act 


Bacon. 


of transferring the forfeited goods of criminals to 


publick uſe. 


[dom uſed of a general battle. 


CON 


and confiſcations he had at that preſent to help him- 
ſelf. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Co'NFITENT. z. .. [confitens, Lat.] One con- 
feſſing; one who confelles his faults. 
A wide difference there is between a mere con- 
fitent and a true penitent. | Decay of Piety. 
Cox FITURER. . . French; from confectura, 


Lat.] A ſweet- meat; a confection; a comfit. 


It is certain, that there be ſome houſes where- 
in confitures and pies will gather mould more than 
in others. Bacon, 
Wie contain a confiture houſe, where we make 
all ſweetmeats, dry and moiſt, and divers pleaſant 
wines. Bacon, 
To Cox IX. v. a. | corfigo, confiæum, Lat.] To fix 
down ; to fatten. ; 
As this is true, 
Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees; 
Or elfe, for ever be cor fixed here, 
A marble monument. 
| Shakeſpcare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
ConrFlAa'CRANT. os [ confl.igrans, at. ] Burn- 
ing together; involved in a general fire. | 
| Then raiſe 
From the c:-nflogrant maſs, purg'd and refin'd, 
New heav'ns, new earth. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
ConFLAGRA'TION. ». f. [conflagratio, Latin. 
1. A general fire ſpreading over a large ſpace. 
The opinion deriveth the complexion from the 
deviation of the ſun, and the corflagration of all 
things under Phaeton. Z@Þrown's Vulgar Errours. 
Next o'er the plains, where ripen'd harveſts grow, 
The running con/lagration ſpreads below. 
| | Addiſon's Ovid. 
Mankind hath had a gradual increaſe, notwith- 
ſtanding what floods and conflagrations, and the reli- 
gious profeſſion of celibacy, may have interrupted. 


2. It is generelly taken for the fire which 
ſhall conſume this world at the conſummation of 
things. : 

ConrLaA'T10N . ſ. ¶ conflatum, Latin. ] 

1. The act of blowingmany inſtruments together. 

The ſweeteſt harmony is when every part or 
inſtrument is not heard by itſelf, but a conflation of 
them all. | 

2. A caſting or melting of metal. 
| CoNnFLE/XURE. n. ſ. [conflexura, Lat.] A bending 

or turning. 

To CONFLICT. v. n. [cofligo, Lat. ] To ftrive ; 
to conteſt ; to fight; to ſtruggle ; to contend ; 
to encounter; to engage: properly by ſtriking 
againſt one another. 

Bare unhouſed trunks 
To the conflicting elements expoſed, 
Anſwer meer nature. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

Yau ſhall hear under the earth a horrible thun- 

dering of fire and water confli ing together. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

A man would be content to ſtrive with himſelf, 
and conflict with great difficulties, in hopes of a 
mighty reward. | Tillotſon, 

Laſh'd into foam, the fierce con ſſicting brine 
Seems o'er a thouſand raging waves to burn, 

Thomſon. 

A Co'xrrict. . J. [conflitus, Latin. 


ſubſtances. | 
Pour dephlegmed ſpirit of vinegar upon ſalt of 
tartar, and there will be ſuch a confi#7 or ebulli- 
tion, as if there were ſcarce two more contrary 
bodies in nature. Boyle. 
2. A combat; a fight between two. It is ſel- 


The luckleſs con i with the giant ſtout, 
Wherein captiv'd, of life or death he ſtood in 
doubt. Spenſer. 
It is my father's face, 
Whom in this oni 1 unawares have kill'd. 
. th: ſpear [Lf 

3. Conteſt; ſtrife; contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt ſignior 
Benedick and her: they never meet but there's 
a ſkirmiſh of wit between them Alas! he get- 
nothing by that. In our laſt @:#, four of his 
five wits went halting off. Shakeſpeare 


It was in every man's eye, what great forſeitures | 


Bentley's Sermons. || 


Bacon. | 


1. A violent colliſion, or oppoſition of two | 


CON 


| 4. Struggle; agony; pang. | 
No aſſurance touching victories can make pre. 
ſent conflicts ſo ſweet and eaſy, but nature will 
ſhrink from them. Hooker, 
If he atterapt this great change, with what la. 
bour and conflict muct he accompliſh it? Reg:. 
_ He perceiv'd 
Tir unequal confii then, as angels look 
On dying ſaints. 
Co'NrLUENCE. nf. { confluo, Latin. ] 
| 1. The junction or union of ſeveral ſtreams. 
| You ſee this confluence, this great flood of viſi- 
tors. Shak: ſpeave. 
Nimrod, who uſurped dom: nion over the reſt, 
ſat down in the very confluence of all thoſe rivers 
which water'd Paradiſe. | | 
Raltigh's Hiſtory of the Vo, ld. 
Bagdet is beneath the confluence of Tigris and 
_ Euphrates. Brerew:od on Languages, 
In the veins innumerable little rivulets have their 
confluence into the great vein, the common channel 
of the blood. 
2. The act of crowding to a place. 
Some come to make merry, becauſe of the c- 
Aucncc of all ſorts. Bac. 
You had found by experience the trouble of 
all men's confluence, and for all matters to yourſelf. 
Bacon to Villiers. 
. 3. A concourſe; a multitude crowded into dne 
place. 
This will draw a confluence of people from all 
parts of the country. = Temple. 
4. Collection; concurrence. 7 
| We may there be inſtructed how to rate alt 
goods by thoſe that will concentre into the felicity 
we ſhall poſſeſs, which ſhall be made up of the 
confluence, perfection and perpetuity of all true 
HB 


oys. oyle. 
CO/NFLUEN T. adj. | confluens, Lat.] Running 
one into another; meeting. 
At length, to make their various currents one, 
The congregated floods together run: 
Theſe confluent ſtreams make ſome great river 


head, 
By ſtores ſtill melting and deſcending fed. 
Blackmore. 
Co'xriux . ſ. [confluxio, Latin.] 
1. The union of ſeveral currents; concourſe. 
Knots by the conflux of meeting ſep 
Infect the ſound pine and divert his grain. 
Shakeſprare. 
He quickly, by the general co:fuxand concourſe 
of the whole people, ſtreightened his quarters. 
Clurendon. 
2. Crowd; multitude collected. 
To the gates caſt round thine eye, and ſee 
What conflux iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in. Milton. 
Cox r RM. adj. | conformis, Latin.] Aſſuming 
the ſame form; wearing the ſame form; re- 
ſembling. 
Variety of tunes doth diſpoſe the ſpirits to va- 
riety of paſſions conform unto them. 
: Baon's Natural Hiftory. 
To CONFO'RM. v. a. [ conformo, Latin.) To 
reduce to the like appearance, ſhade, or manner 
with ſomething elſe : with :o. 
Then followed that moſt natural effect of con- 
formimg one's ſelf to that which ſhe did like. 
; Siducy. 
The apoſtles did confo19 the Chriſtians as much 
as might be, acording zo the pattern of the Jews. 


. 
Demand of them wherefore they conform not 
| themſelves wats the order of the church > Hooter, 


To Coxro'km. . z. To comply with; to yield: 
with to. | | 
Among mankind ſo few there are, 
Who will co: form ts philoſophick fare. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 


Cox ro nx. ach. from conform. 
1. Having the ſeme form; uſing the ſame man- 


ters; fimilar; reſembling. 
Tews, in that which was to ceafe at the coming 


of Chriſt. |  [onkers 
Vor. I. N. 18. Xx 2. It 


Tbomſon's Summa. 


Berly. 


ners; agreeing either in exterior or moral charac- 


Ihe Gentiles were not made con /2 ma?! unto the | 
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2, It has commonly 7 before that with which 


t here is agreement, 


He gives a reaſon c-2ſormab!s to ihe print iples. 
2 buthyot. 

3. Soi netimes with, not improperly; 
uſed with the verb. 

Tie fragments of Sappho give us a taſte of her 
way of writing, perfectly confomm lis with that 
character we find of her. Addijon's Spetator. 
. Agrceable ; ſuitable ; not oppoſite ; conßſtent. 
Nature is very conſon ant and 1; 40 her- 
5 : Net 70704. 
The productions: of a great genius, with many 
lap ſes, are preferable tothe wor ks of an inferiout 


fe! 


author. ferapul 25 exact, and conformud'ie do all | 


the rules of correct writing. Adil ſon. 
©. Compliant; ready to follow directions; ; {ub- 
miiſive; peacenble; obſequious. 
I've been to you a true and humble wife, 
At al. times N will co:formatl-, 
„ "Bbaks Jpeare's Henry VIII. 
For all the kingdoms of the carth to yield them- 
felves willingty conformable, in whatever ſhould be 
required, it was their duty. | Hooker, 
Such deluſions are Tefoi med by a con formal le de- 
votion, and the well-tempered zeal of the true 
Chrittian ſpir it. Spratt. 
Coxnro'rmMaABLY. ad. from confirmed J With. 
conformity; agreeably; ſuirably : : it has 7s. 
So a man obierve the agreement of his own 
imaginations, and talk cWwrformatly, it is all cer- 


tainty. Locke. 
I have trea: ed of the ſex conformably to this de- 

finition. " Ade bjon. 
CoxnroRMaA'TION. ne. /. [French ; 5 conformutio, 


Latin.) 

1. The form of things as relating to each other : 
the particular texture, and conſiſtence of the parts 
0 a body, and their diſpoſition to make a whole : 

„ light of different colours in reflected from bodies ace 
e to their al (ferent Conformation. 

Varieties are found in the different natural ſhapes 
of the mouth, and ſeveral v nat ions of the or- 
gans. Holder. 

Where there happens to be ſuch a ſtructure and 
conformation of the earth, as that the fire may paſs 
fr cely into theſe ſpiracles, it then readily gets oat. 

Woodward's Nat. Hiſtory. 

2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or confor- 
m ty to any thing : with ro. 

Virtue and vice, fin and holineſs, and the con- 
formation of our hearts and lives to the duties of 
true religion and morality, are things of more con- 
ſequence than the furniture of underſtanding. 

| SES Watts. 

Cox rolauts r. 3. /. | from conform, ] One that 
complies with che worſhip of the church of Eng- 
land; not a diſſenter. 

They were not both nonconfor miſts, neither 
both ce on ef. e 


eg 


ag FON MIT V. 7. ſ. | from confor 11. 


1 reſemblance; the ſtate of BART 2 


the 7 ſams character of manners or form. 

By | the knowledge of truth, and exerciſe of 
virtue, man, amongſt the creatures of this world, 
aſpireth to the greateſt conform. ity W ith God. 

Hooker. 
Tadge not what is beſt 
By pleaſure, though to nature ſeeming meet; 
Created as thou art to nobler end, 
Holy and pur e, ccrformity divine ' | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 

Space and duration have a great cnf-raty in 
this, that they are juſtly reckoned amongſt our 
imple idcas. 

This metaphor would not have been ſo general, 
had there not been a conformity bet ecn the mental 
taſt: and the ſenſitive taſte. 

Ale ſon's Spectator. 


2. It has in ſome authours with before the mo- 


del to which the conformity is made. 
The cid of ail religion is but an raw us to a 
ſs 2765 geit God. Decay Thx 
In ſome 75 
We cannot be othe rv iſe happy but Foy our con- 
formity i God. of Wltfun. 


Locke. 


but ts is 


| woods and meadows. 


CON 
Corfirmity in building t other 719 nations hath 
diſpoſed us to let our old w convent dark houſes fall 
to decay. | Graunt, 
4 Conſiſtency. 
Many inſtances prove the conforni:y of. the eſſay 
with the notions of Hippocrates. 
Arbuthn>t on „ Allmen's. 
Covront a! TION. 7. . Ffrom confor to, alow Latin 
word. | Collation © f tr engt; corroboration. 
For corroborat on and «c inſortation, take {inch bo- 
dies as are of aſtringent quality, witliout manifeſt 


Fold. Bacon's Nat. V iftor y. 
To CONFO'U ND. v. a.  [confendre, Fr. confundoy 
Latin. | 


1. Jo mingle things ſo that their ſeveral forms 
or natures cannot be Uiſcerned. 

Let us go down, and there confound. their lan- 
guage, that they may not underitand one another's 
ſpeech. 0 . 

Two planets ruſhing am aſpect malig 
Of ſierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſæy | 
Should combat, and theirjarring ſpheres fund. 

Milton. 

Y; 'To perplex ; to compare or mention with- 
out due dultinction. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, 
becauſe they agree in many things to be confound d. 

Hoyle. 

They who ſtrip not ideas from the marks men 
uſe for them, bat confound them with words, muſt 
have endteſs diſpute. 1 ocke. 

z. To diſturb the apprebenſion by indiſtinct 
words or notions. 

I am yet to think, that men find their ſimple 
ideas agree, though, in diſcourſe, they confound one 
another with different names. Locke. 
4. To op i into conſternation ; to perplex ; 
to terrify ; to amaze ; to aſtoniſh; to ſtupify. 

So ſpake the ſon of God ; and Satan ſtood 
A while as mute, confound: dw hat to ſay. - 

Milion's Paradiſe Rigained: 
Now with furics ſarr ounded, 

Deſpairing, confound-d, 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows, 

5. To deſtroy ; to overthrow. 

The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte cofounds the appetite. Shakeſpeare. 

The gods e thee! doſt thou hold there 

fill ? Shakeſpeare. 

Let them be confounded in all their power and 


Pope 5 8 20 ccilia. 


So deep a malice to corfuund the race 
Of mankind in one root. Milton. 

Conro'UNDED. Particip. adj, [fro1 om confound. 3 
Hateful ; deteſtable; enormous; odious : a low 
cant w ord. 

A moſt confounded reaſon for his brutiſh concep- 
tion. 1 
Si hare heard another ſtory, 

He was a moſt confoundea Tory; 

And grew, or he is much beiy'd, 5 

Es tremely dull before he dy d. Sevift 

Coxro'vxXDEVLY, adv. | from confounded.) Hate- 
fully; ſhamefully ; a low or ludicrous word. 

You are confoundedly given to e up and 
down, and chattering. L' Efrange. 

Thy ſpeculations begin to ſmell confound: diy of 
: Addiſon's Spectator, 

CoxroſuxnER. n. /. from confound. ] He who 
diſturbs, perplexes, terrifies, or deſtroys. 

CoxnFRATE/RNITY. . ſ. [from con and frater- 
tas, Lat.] A brotherhood ; a body of men united 
for ſome religious purpole. 

We find days appointed to be kept, and a con- 
fraternity eſtabliſhed for that Purpoſe, v | 
laws of it. Stilling fleet. 

Coxrri1ca'TION. . ſ. {from con and frice, Lat.] 
The act of rubbing againſt any thing. 

It hath been reported, that ivy hath grown out 
of a ſtag's horn; which they ſuppoſe did rather 
come from a confricatica of the horn upon the ivy, 
than from the horn itſelf. _ Bacon. 

To CON FRONT. v. a. [ <6x anten, French.) 


n - 


2 


might, and let their ſtrength be broken. Dan. xxi. 


with the} 


CON 
He 1 and then confr outs the bull ; 


Fe on his ample forehcad, aiming full, 
The deadly ſtroke deſcended. 


ther. 
The Eaſt and Weſt ebe b did both conf or: 
the Jews, and concur with them. 


ſwer'd blows, 
Strength match'd with ſtrength, and pov. er c 
frond power. Shokeſps King 1288 n. 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof 
Confronted Iiira with ſelf compariſons, 
Point againſt point rebellious, arm 'gainſt arm. 
Shukcſpear e: Macher! 

3. To oppoſe one evidence to another in open 
court. 

We began to lay his unkindneſs unto him : he 
ſeeing himſelf cf ond by ſo many, went not to 
denial, but to juſtify his cruel falſhoodl. Str . 
4. To compare one thing with another. 5 


ſhew you the ſame deſign executed by different 
hands. Addiſon on Med als. 


bringing two evidences face to face. 
To CONFU'SE. v. c. | confu uſus, in 
1. To diſorder; to.diſperſe irregularly. 
Thus roving on 
5 con ifus'd march forlorn, th' advent'rous bands 
View'd firſt their lamentable lot, and found 
No reſt. - | Milton. 
2. To mix, not ſeparate. | 
At length an univerſal hubbub wild, 


Of ſtunning ſounds and voices alt confor 1 


Borne through the TW dark, aſſaults his ear. 
Milton. 
3. To perplex, not diſtinguiſh; ; to obſcure. 
We may have a clear and diſtin& idea of the ex- 
iſtence of many things, though our ideas of their 
intimate eſſences and caules are very confuſed and 
obſcure. Matts's Ligicks 
4. to hurry the mind. 
"Conſus and ſadly the at length replies. 


Coxrvu'sEtDLY. adv, [from conf ſed. | 
1. Jn a mixed maſs ; without ſeparation. 
Theſe four nations are every where mixt in the 
Scriptures, becauſe they dwelt confuſ:dly together. 
Raleigh IIiſlory. 
5 Indiſtinctly; ; one mincled with another: 
Th' inner court with horror, noiſe and tears, 
Confas'dly fill d; the wemen's ſhrieks and cries 
The arch'd vaults re-echo. 
On mount Veſuvius next he fix'd his eyes 
And ſaw the ſmoaking tops confus'dly riſe; 
A hideous ruin! Addijon on Ttaly. 
I viewed through a priſm, and ſaw them mot 
confuſ-dly defined, "ſo that I could not Ciftinguiſh 
their ſmaller parts from one another. 
eben Opei. #3. 
Heroes and heroines ſhouts e-f-5dly riſe ; 
And baſe and treble voices ftrike the Kies. P: 25 
3. Not clearly; not plainly. 
He confuſediy and obſcurely delivered his opi- 


q nion. OT "#1 WETY 4 , V. 


4. Tumultuouſly ; 
not exactly. 
The propriety of thoughts and words, whi ich 
are the hidden beauties of a play, are but (e: 
| /edly Judged i in the vchemence of action. Dry. 
Cox ros BN ESS. . f. [from confuſed. | W.: int 
of diſtinctneſs; want of clearneſs. 
Hitherunto theſe titles of honour carry a kind 
of confuſedneſs, and rather betokened a ſucceiſisde 
oftice than an eſtabliſhed dignity. 

Carew's Survey of Corrw.i/l. 
The cauſe of the confufedneſs of our notions, 
next to natural inability, is want of attention. Ns. 
CoxFvu's1on. u. .. | from confiſe. 
1. Irregular mixture; tumultuous medley. 
God, only wiſe, to puniſh. pride of wit, 
Among men's wits hath this c ifiom wrought; 
Asthe proud - tow'r, whoſe points the clouds 

did hit, 


by: tongues con Wa for was to ruin brought. Dez - {5s 
2. Tu- 


haſt: ly; not delibe rat ely; 


. To ſtaund agaiuſt another in faul view; to Face. ce. 


Drydaie 5 Pre. 
2. To ſtand face to face, in oppoſition to auo- 


Heer, 
Blood huth bought blood, and blows have an- 


When I cofront a medal with a verſe, I only- 


CoxnFRONTA'T10N. n./. ¶ French. ] The act of | 


Pops! * Seabia 44. 


De _ | 


of ideas. 


liſt of our tranſgreſſions. | 
CoxruTraitrion. n. . [ confutatiog Latin.) The 


2. Tumult; diſorder. i 


God is not a God of ſedition and c9fufon, but of 


order and of peace. : Hooker, Preface. 

This is a happier and more comely time, 

Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets, 

Crying conf u/i2n, 

3. Indiſtinet combination. : f 

The confuſion of two different ideas, which a 
cuſtomary connexion of them in their minds hath 
made to them almoſt one, fills their heads with 
falſe views, and their reaſonings with falſe conſe- 
quences... | ? Locke, 

4. Overthrow ; deſtruction. | 

Ihe ſtrength of their illuſton, 

Shall draw bim in to his c Shakeſpeare. 

5. Aſtoniſhment ; diſtraction of mind; hurry 
Confuffon dwelt in ev'ry face, 

And fear in ev'ry heart, | 

When waves on waves, and gulpbs in gulphs, 

O'ercame the pilot's art. Spectator. 

Coxegu'TARLE. adj. [from coofcte. ] Poiſible to 
be di proved; poſlible to be ſhewn falſe. 

At the laſt day, that inquiſitor ſha!l not preſent 
to God a bundle of calumnies, or «<9futable accuſa- 
tions; but will offer unto his omniſcience a true 
7 Brown. 


act of confuting; difproof. 
A. confutation. of atheiſm from the frame of the 
world, . | 1 Bentliy. 
972 CON FUT E. v. a. Cconfuto, Latin. ] To con- 
vict of errour or falihood ; to ditprove. 
He could on either fide diipute 


Shak ſpeate"s Cor iol 1x45. 


Cu fate, change hands, and ſtill exmfaur-, Tudibras. 


For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and thereupon to live as if there were none, but, 
when he dies, to find himſelf cafuted in the flames, 
mult be the height of woe. Scuth. 

CONGE ». /. Cconge, French. | 
1. Act of reverence ; bow; courteſy. 
The captain ſalutes you with cog profound 
And. your ladyſhip curt'ſies halt way to the 
ground. . 

2. Leave; farewel. th 1 

So courteous cope” both did give and take, 
With right hands plighted, pledges of good-will. 
es Fairy Queen, 
To Cox GE. v. n. [from the noun.] To take 


leave. 


I have congeed with the duke, and done my adieu 
with his neareſt. Shakeſp. 21's well that ends well. 

CO'NGE D'ELIRE is French; and ſignifies, in 
common law, the King's permiſſion royal to a dean 
2nd chapter, in time of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop. 
The king, as ſovereign patron of all archbiſhop- 
ricks, bithopricks, and other eccleſiaſtical bene- 


 hices, had, in ancient times, the free appointment 


ot all eccleſiaſtical dignities ; inveſting them firſt 


pr baculum & annulum, and afterwards by his let- 


ters patent. In proceſs of time he made the elcc- 
tion over to others, under certain forms and condi- 
tions; as, that they ſhould, at every vacation, be- 
fore they chuſe, demand of the king a conge d'clire, 
that is, licence to proceed to elechon. Cowell. 

A woman, when ſhe has made her own choice, 


for form's ſake, ſends a conge d'elire to her friends. 


| Spettator. 

Cox RE. 1. ſ. [In architecture.] A moulding 

in form of a quarter round, or a cavetto, which 

ſerves to ſeparate two members from one ano- 

ther: ſuch is that which joins the ſhaft of the co- 

lumn to the cinture. | Chaml ers. 
To CON GE AL. v. a. f congelb, Latin. ] 

1. To turn, by froſt, from a fluid to a ſolid 


Kate. 


What more miraculous thing may be told, 
IJ han ice, which. is corgeal”d with ſenſeleſs cold, 


Should Kindle fire by wonderful deviſe ? Spenſer. | 


In whoſe capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies to ſnow congea[d. 
Thompon's Winter. 
2. To bind or fix, as by cold. 
Oh, gentlemen, tee! ſce dead Henry's wounds 


Open their cgeald months, and bleed afreſh. 


Shakeſpear:”s Richard III. 


Swift. 


1 


laurel, to which it is a congencr. 


CON 
Too much ſadneſs hath congea/'d your blood. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To ConcGr'AaLl. v. n. To concrete; to gather into 


a maſs by cold. 
In the midft of molten lead, when it beginneth 


to cngeal, make a little dent, into which put 


quickiilver wrapt in linen, and it will fix and run 
110 more, and endure the hammer. acon. 

When water congeals, the ſurface of the ice is 
ſmooth and level, as the ſurface of the water was 
before. | Burnet's Theory. 

CoxcEt/ALMENT. . . [from cogeal.] The 
clot formed by congelation; concretion. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends; 
Tell thera your feats, whilſt they with joyful tears 
Wath the congealment from your wounds, 


Shak. ſpar 6's Antony and Cleopatra. | 


Concr/LABLE. adj. | from congeal. | Suſceptible 


of congelation ; capable of loſing its fluidity. 


The conſiſtencies of bodies are very divers: 
denſe, rare, tangible, pneumatical, fixed, hard, 
ſoft, congelable, not congelable, liquefiable, not lique- 
fiable. acon. 

The chymiſts define ſalt, from ſome of its pro- 
perties, to be a body fixable in the fire, and congel- 
able again by cold into brittle glebes or cryſtals. 

Atrbuthnoton Aliments. 

CoxnGeLa'T10N,. 7. ſ. [from congea!.] 

1. Act of turning fluids to ſolids, by cold. 

The capillary tubes are obſtructed either by 
outward compreſſion or c-zgelation of the fluid. 

| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There are congellitions of the redundant water, 

precipitations, and many other operations. 
| Arbuthnot on Air. 

2.. State of being congealed, or made ſolid, by 
cold. 

Many waters and ſprings will never freeze; and 
many parts in rivers and lakes, where there are 


| mineral eruptions, will ſtill perſiſt without con- 


elatian. Brown's Valgar Errours. 
CONGENER, n. /. | Latin. ] Of the ſame Kind 
or nature. 
The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the 
iller. 
Co NEN EROUS. adj. | congener, Latin.] Of the 
ſame kind; ariſing from the ſame original. 
Thofe bodies, being of a congenerous nature, do 


readily receive the impreſſions of their nature. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

From extreme and laſting colds proceeds a 
great run of apoplexies, and other congenerous dif- 
cates. Arbuthnit on Air. 

Conxcr/NEROUSNESS. n. ſ. [from congenerous. | 
The quality of being from the tame original ; be- 
longing to the ſame claſs. Di. 

CONGE/NIAL. adj. from con and genus, Lat. 
Partaking of the fame genius; Kindred; cognate: 
in Swift it is followed by with, 

He ſprung without any help, by a kind of conge- 
nial compoſure, as we may term it, to the likeneſs 
of our late ſovereign and maſter. Wotton. 

You look with pleaſure on thoſe things which 
are ſomewhat congeniul, and of a remote kindred 
to your own Conceptions. 

| Dryden's Dedication of Juvenal. 
Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 
Pope. 

He acquires a courage, and ſtiffneſs of ee 

not at all cong-nial with him. Swift. 


CoxnGENIA'LITY. u. .. [ from congenital. | Par- 


ticipation of the ſame genius ; cognation of mind, 
or nature. | 

CoxGE'NIALNESS. . . [from congenial.] Cog- 
nation. | 

Conce'/NITE. adj. | congenitus, Latin.] Of the 
ſame birth 5 born with another; conuate ; be- 
gotten together. 

Many concluſions of moral and intellectual 
truths ſeem, upon this account, to be c9-1te with 
us, connatural to us, and engraven in the very 
frame of the ſoul. Ha.es Crigin of Mankind. 

Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ſtate ? 
And how comes it to paſs that we are net aware 


of any ſuch congenize apprehenſions? Glunv, Sch. 


L 


| 


C ON 


Col xo ER. . , Ceengrut, Latin. ] The ſoa eel. 

Many fith, whoſe thape and nature are much 
like the eel, frequent both the ſea and freſh ri- 
vers; as the miglity conger taken often in the ge- 
Vern. | Huli 's cirgicr. 

Conce'rIEs. 1. f. [ Latin. ] A mais of ſmall bo- 
dies heaped up together. 

The air is nothing but a conger'es or heap of ſwall, 
and, for the moſt part, of flexible particles, te- 
veral ſizes, and of all kinds of figures. Gravis 

To CONGE'ST. v. a. | cong10, cong Pun, Lat in. 
To heap up; to gather together. 


Coxcrt'srIKLE, adj, | from cor] That may 


be heaped up. 

CoxGE's TOR. . ſ. | cons: ftin, Latin.] A col- 
lection of matter, as in abſceſſes and tumours. 

| Quincy 

Congeſtion is then ſaid to be the cauſe of aiumour, 
when the growth of it is flow, and without pain. 

W ijoman. 

Co'xc1aRY. n. ſ. [congiarium, from corgius, a 
meaſure of corn, Lat. | A gift diſtributed to the 
Roman people or ſoldiery, originally in corn, after- 
wards in money. | 

We ſee on them the emperor and general offi- 
cers, ſtanding as they diſtributed a corgiury to the 
ſoldiers or people. £ddijun. 

To CONGLA'CIATE. v. n. [can luci uus, Lat.] 
To turn to ice. 

No other doth properly cong/aciate but water; 
for the determination of quickfilver is properly 
fixation, and that of milk coagulation. 

| | Bron: Vulgar Errours, 

ConGLAC1a'T10N. 1. . ¶ from conglaciats.] The 
ſtate of being changed, or act of changing into 
ice. ; 

If cryſtal be a ſtone, it is concreted by a mineral 
ſpirit and lapidifical principles; for, while it re- 
mained in a fluid body, it was a ſubject very unfit 
for proper c9nglacialion, Þrowne 

To CONGLOBATE. v. a. ſconglbatus, Latin. 
To gather into a hard firm ball. 

The teſticle, as is faid, is one large cog lobated 
gland, conſiſting of ſoft fibres, all in one convolu- 
tion. Grew. 

Co'NcLoBATE. adj. | from the verb.] Moulded 
into a firm ball, of which the fibres are not diſ- 
tinctly viſible. 

Fluids are ſeparated from the blood in the liver, 
and the other cong lobate and conglomerate glands. 


Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


Co'xGcLoBATELY. adv. | from conglbbate.] Ih 
a ſpherical form. | Diet. 

CoxncLoBa'TION. n. f. | from conglobate.] A 
round body; collection into a round maſs. 

In this ſpawn are diſcerned many ſpecks, or 
little cenglabutions, which in time become black. 

Prown. 

To ConcLo'BE. v. a. [conglots, Lat.] To ga- 

ther into a round maſs; to conſolidate in a ball. 
Then he founded, then cage 
Like things to like. Milton's Paradiſe Leg. 
Poor all their centre found, 

Hung to the goddeſs, and coher'd around: 

Not cloter, orb in orb conglob'd, are ſeen, 

The buzzing bees, about their duſky queen. 


Pope's Duncl..d.. 


To Cox GLOBE. v. . To coaleſce into a round 
mais. 
Thither they 
Haſted with glad precipitance, up-roll'd 
As drops on duſt c7g/o44,g from the dry. 
Milton's Paradif: L of, 
To CONGLO'MER ATE. . a. C conglomero, Lat] 


To gather into a ball, like a ball of thread; to in- 
weave into a round mats. 


The liver is one great ceng limerated gland com- 
poſed of innumerable ſmall glands, each of which 


4 confiſteth of ſoft fibres, in a diſtin or ſeparate 


convolution. Grew"s Goſmsl. 
Cox LC H E. adj. | from the verb. | 
1. Gathered into a round ball, fo as that the 
conſtituent parts and fibres are diſtinct. 
Fluids are teparated in the liver, and the other 
conglobate and cog lomeratæ glands, 
Channel Phil. Pris, 
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of broken bones. 


CON. 
2. colleced; twiſted together. 


The beams of ligt.c, when they are multiplied 


and mignon: generate heat, Bacorn's Nez. II. i/t, 
Co mR TION, . |. [from corglomerate. ] 
1. Collection of matter into a looſe ball. 

2. Inter 'cxinre:; mixture. 
The multiplication and conglemer ation of ſouncs 
doth generate rarefaction of the air. 
Bacon's Natural Vigor y. 


To cement; to reunite; to heal wounds. 

To GoxncLU'TINATE. v. n. To coaleſce; to 
unite by the intervention of a callus. 

CoxnuLuTixa'tion. n. f. from ria 
The act of uniting wounded bodies; 5 reunion : 
healing. 

The c cauſe a temperate Englutination 3 ; for 
both bodies are os mmy and viſcous, and do bridle 
the deux of aumours to the bun ts. 


Bucon's Natur af I: iſzary. | 


To this elongation of the fibres is owing the 
ur ion or <2 l4/inution of parts ſeparated by a 
wound, uli but i not en ments. 

Cox gLV“TINATIVx. ad. 1 from corg lutin 24 * 
Having the bower of uniting u ounds. 

CaxclLbTixNA'TOR. n. f. from conglilinate. 5 
That which has the power of uniting wounds. 

The oft:ocotla is recommended as a conglutinator 
Weedward on Foſſils. 


Coxcr&/TruLanT. adj. [from congratulute. 


Rejoicing in participation; expreſſing participa- 


tion of another's joy. 
Forth niſnh'd in haſte the great conſulting peers, 


Rais'd from the dark divan, and with like joy 


Cengratulun: approach'd him. Milton. 
To CONGRA'TULATE. v. a. ſgratulor, Lat.] 


1. To compliment upon any happy event; to 
| of their e out of countenance, = the 


expreſs joy for the good of another. 
IT congratulate our Engliſh tongue, that it has 


been enriched with words from all our neighbours. | 


Watt.'s Lopick. 
i. has ſometimes the accuſative caſe of the 
cauſe of jqy, and to before the perſon. 


An eccfefiaſtical union within yourſelves, I am 
rather ready to congratulate to you. Spratt's Sermons. 


The ſubjects of England may congratulate to them- 


ſelves, that the nature of our government and the | 


clemency of our King ſecure us. 


Dryd n's Preface ta Aurengoebe. 
To Corcxa'TULATE. v. u. To rejoice in par- 


ticipation. 
I cannot but congratulate with my country, 
which hath outdone all Europe in 1 con- 


verſation. Swift. 


CoxcRATULA' TON. nf. [from congratul.cte.] 


r. The act of profeſſing joy for the happineſs or 


fucceſs of another. 


2. The form in. which joy for the happineſs of 
another 15 profeſſed. 


CoxnGRa'TULATORY-. ac. [from congratulate. | 


 Exprefiing Joy for tae good fortune of another, 


To CoxcRe't. v. 1. [from gr:, French. ] To 
agree; to accord; to join; to unite. 
ute, 
For government, 
Put into parts, doth keep i in one cotcent, 
Cong retiug in a full and natural cloſe. | 
Shakeſpeare's Ucn v. 

To CoS RET T. v. n. [from cen and greet.] To 

falute rociprocaliy. Not in uſe. 
My office hath ſo far preyail'd, 

That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 

You have congre:t/d, 

To CYNGREGATE. 2. a. [cr go, Lat.) To 
collect together; to atlemble; to bring into one 


ow”. 
Any multitude of Chriſtian men. ce wrzot:d, may 

be termed by the name of a church. co teu. 
Theſe waters were aſter wards congr: - hy ted, and 
called tize ſea. Kal 10 75 Hiſtory of the 1 orld. 


Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling | 


Winds, 
The gutter 4 rocks and co gated ſands, 
As hiving ſenſe of be: duty, do omit 
1 heir mortal natures. Shokeſprar*s Othellz. 


Tne dry lane, earth, and the great receptacle 


rates heterogeneal ones. 


meet; to gather together. 
Tz CONGEL U'TIN SATE. V. A. [ cong!utis 'Gy Latin.) ID 


Not in 


S. Keſpc ec 5 8 V. 
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of conpregat.d waters, he called ſeas; 

And ſaw that it was good. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Heat corgregates homogeneal bodies, and ſepa- 
Newton's Opticks. 

Light, co-j7:29.1t-d' by a burning glaſs, acts moſt 
upon ſulphureous bodies, to turn them into fire. 

: Newton's Opiicks. 
To Co'xNcrtEGATE. wv. 1. To allemblo ; : 10 
He rails, 
Ev'n there where merchants moſt do cor 
On me, my bargains. 
"Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate), 
Equals with equals oſten dong, gte. Denham. 
Co'NGREGATE. adj. {from the verb. | Col- 
lected; compact. | 

Where the matter is moſt conan. gate, the cat is 
the greater, Bio s Natural Hiftory. 

Coxcrtc M Rl. 1. . [from congre gate. 

1. The act of collecting. 

The means of reduction by the fire, 1s but by 
cengriguti n of homogenen parts. Bacon. 

2. A collection; ; a maſs of various parts brought 
together. 

This brave o'erhanging firmament appears no 
other thing to me, than a foul and peſtilent conpre- 
ion of yapours. Shak. ſpeare, 

3- An aſſembly met to worſhip God in Ng 
and hear doctrine. 

The words which the miniſter firſt pro- 
nounceth, the Whole congregation ſhall repeat after 
him. | Hooker. 

The practice of thoſe that prefer houſes before 
churches, and a conventicle before the congrega= 
tion. : "South, 

If thoſe preachers, who abound in epiphone- 
mas, would look about them, they would find part 


ale, 


other aſleep. Sev! It. 
CoxncREGA'TIONAL. adj. [from cangreg ation. 
Publick ; pertaining to a congregation or aſſem- 


bly. It is a word uſed of ſuch Chriftians as hold 


every congregation to be a ſepar ate and independ- 
ent church. 

CO'NGRESS. n. /. [congr Jus, Latin.) 

1. A meeting; a ſhock; a conflict. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Lauſus there; 
Their congreſs in the field great Jove withſtands, 
Both doom'd to fall, but fall by greater hands. 
Dryden's A-neid. 

From theſe laws may be deduced the rules of 
the congreſſes and 1efleftions of two bodies. 


Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


2. An appointed meeting for ſettlement of af- 
fairs between different nations: as, the congreſs of 
Cambray. 

CoxGRE'SS1VE. adj. {from congreſs. ] Meeting: 
encountering ; coming together. 

If it be underſtood of ſexes conjoined, all plants 
are female; and if of disjoined and enge Jive ge- 
neration, there is no male or female in them. 


Brown's Fi ulgar Errors. 


To CONGRUVYE. v. n. {from cen, Latin] To 
agree; to be conſiſtent w ith; to ſuit; to be 
agreeable. Not in uſe. 

Our ſovereign proceſs imports at full, 

By letters <-zring to that effect, 

The preſent death of Hamlet. Shak- ſp. Hamlet, 

ConGRUENCE. nf. [congruentia, Latin. ] Agree- 
ment ; ſuitableneſs of one thing to another; con- 
ſiſtency. 

Cox RU ENT. adj. [congruens, Latin] Agree- 
ing; correſpondent. 

Theſe planes were ſo ſeparated as to move upon 
a common fide of the 4 uE, ſquares, as an axis. 

Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 

Coxcrv'ity. nf. [from congrue.] 

1. Suitableneſs ; agreeableneſs. 

Congruity of opinions to our natural conflitixioe; 


is one great incentive to their reception. Glanvicle. 


2 Fitneſs; pertinence. 

A whole ſentence may. fail of its. congruity by 
wanting one particle. 

Yo. eee of argument; reaſon; 
ency. 

w th. What compraity n the church of N 


conſiſt- 


Shak p. Mer ch. ef Fenice. 


Sidec y- 


grow Rill leſs. 


: 


q 
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deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to the 
church of Chriſt ? Hooker, 


4. [In geometry.] Figures or lines which ex- 
actly correſpond, when laid over one another, are 
in congruity. 

CoN GRAUMEN T. u. , [from cer ge. Fitneſs ; f 
. ee Not in uſe. 8 


The congrument and harmonious fitting of h 
in a ſentence, hath almoſt the faſtening and force 
Ben Jenſon” «Prove: 


of he wry g and connexion. 
4. Are to; e pa with. 


The exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, 
and the obedience we owe to him ſo c:1gruus to the | 


light of reaſon, that a great part of mankind give 
teſtimony to the law of nature. Locke, 


Suitable to; accommodated to; proportion- 


Bagg or rate. 


The faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and 


they infinitely congruous to one another. 


C, beynt s Phiadf. Prin, 


Rational; fit. 


Wee, that addreſs themſelves to our reaſon, 
are fitteſt to be employed upon reaſonable crea- 
tures; it is no ways congrucus, that God ſhould be 
always frightening men into an acknowledgment 


of the truth. Atter bus y. 
Cox RVOUSLY. adv. [from congruous.] Suit- 
ably ; pertinently ; conſiſtently. 
This conjecture is to be regarded, becauſe, cen- 


gruouſly unto it, one having warmed the bladder, 


found it then lighter than the oppoſite weight. 
Boyl.'s Spring of the Air. 
Co N tea. J adj. [conicus, Latin 4 ring the 


ing. 
Tow'ring firs in conzch form ariſe, 

And with a | pointed ſpear divide the ſkies. Prior. 

A brown flint of a conick figure: the baſis is ob- 
e Woodward. 

They are conical veſſels, with their baſes towards 
the heart; and as they paſs on, their diameters 
| Arbvuthnet, 
Co'x1caLLY. adv. [from conical. ] In form of 


a cone. 


In a watering pot, ſhaped contcally, or like a ſu- 
gar loaf, filled with water, no liquor falls through 
the holes at the bottom, whilſt the gardener keeps 
His thumb upon the orifice at the top. 

Boyl."s Spring of the Air. 


Co'nicALNESS. nf. [from comical. The ſtate 


or quality of being conical. 
Co/xrck Scion. n. ſ. A curve line ariſing from 
the ſection of a cone by a pore: 
Co'ntck Sections. I n. ſ. That part of geo- 
Co Nicks. meiry which confiders the 
cone, and the curves GG from its ſectious. 
To CONIE CT. v. Lconje Zum, Latin.] To 
gueſs; to conjecture. Net in uſe, 
I intreat you then, 
From one that but imperfeR'y cnje i, 
Your witdom would not build yourielf a trouble. 
Sbuke pee e. 
Co 1E/CTOR. 1. {from conjec?.] A gueller; 
a conjecturer. | 
For fo confort would obtrude, | 
And from thy painted {kin conelude. —Svift, 
Coxje'cTURARLE. adj. ¶ from conjecture. } Being 
the object of conjecture; poſſible to be gueſſed. 
Co NIE CTU RAL. aclj. from conjectur & | De- 


pending on conjecture; ſaid or done by gueſs. 


They'll fic by th' fire, and preſume to know 
Who thrives, and who declines, hide factions, 
and give out, 
Conjeeral marriages. Shakeſpeare's C: grialarut. 
Thou ſpeak'ſt it falſely, as I love mine honvury 
And mak'ſt conjaczural fears to come into me. 
Shake/; ed. CO 
It were a matter of great profit, ſave that 1 
doubt it is too conjedurul to venture upon, if one 


could difcern what corn, herbs, or fruits, are 


likely to be in plenty or ſcarcity. Bacon 


The two laſt words are not in Callimachus, and 


conſequently the reſt are only conjectural. Front. 


Con, v. a. [from cor jecrural.] That 
Wluch depends upon Suat. | They 


Co'xicx, f form of acone, or round decreal- | 


Let it be probably, not covjecturally proved. 


CON 


They have not recurred unto chronology, or the 
records of time, but taken themſelves unto pro- 
abilities, and the conjecturality of philoſophy. 

WES Brown's Vulgar Errrours. 

Conje/cTURALLY. adv, [from conjeftural.] By 
gueſs ; by conjecture. _ 55 

Whatſoever may be at any time out of Scrip- 
ture, but probably and corjecturally — - 

| i coker. 


Ws | Maine. 
Connr/crurE. . ſ. [ conjectura, Latin.] 
t. Gueſs; imperfect knowledge; prepondera- 
tion of opinion without proof. | 
In the caſting of lots, a man cannot, upon any 


ground of reaſon, bring the event ſo much as un- 


der conje Jure. 5 | South, 
2. Idea; notion; conception. Not now in uſe. 
Now entertain conject of a time, 
When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide vellel of the univerſe. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


To Coxjr'c TURE. v. 4. | from the noun. ] To 


| gueſs; to judge by gueſs ; to entertain an opinion 


upon bare probability. 8 
When we look upon ſuch things as equally may 


or may not be, human reaſon can then, at the beſt, 


but core mute what will be. South. 

4A Coxjr/eTtURER. . . [from corjecture.] A 
ſſer; one who forms opinion without proof, 

If we ſhould believe very grave canjecfurcrs, car- 


nivorous animals now were not fleſh devourers 


then. h Brown. 
I ſhall leave corjeFurers to their own imagina- 


Cox F EROUs. adj. [ conus and fero, Latin. ] 
Such trees or herds are coniferous as bear a ſqua- 


moſe ſcaly fruit, of a woody ſubſtance, and a 
figure approaching to a cone, in which are many 


ſeeds; and when they are ripe, the ſeveral cells 


in the cone open, and the ſeeds drop out. Of this 
Kind are the fir, pine, and beech. 


Ruincy. 
To CoxnJo'BBLE. v. a. | from con, together, and 


jobbernul, the head.] To concert; to ſettle; to 
_ diſcuſs. A low cant word. h 


What would a body think of a miniſter that 
ſhould conjob+b/e matters of ſtate with tumblers, and 
confer politicks with tinkers ? I. Eſtrange. 

To CONJOVIN. v. a. | conjoindre, Fr. conjung o, 


Latin.) 


1. To unite; to conſolidate into one. 
Thou wrong'ſt Pirithous, and not him alone; 


Rut, while I live, two friends conjoin'd in one. 


| Dryden. 
2. To unite in marriage. 1 85 
If either of you know any inward impediment, 
Why you ſhould not be cojorn'd, I charge 
You on your ſouls to utter it. SH . Much ado. 
3. To aſſociate; to connect. | 


Common and univerſal ſpirits convey the action 


of the remedy into the part, and conjoin the virtue 
of bodies far disjoined. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Mlen of differing intereſts can be reconciled in 


one communion ; at leaſt the deſigns of all can be 


ecnjoined in ligatures of the ſame reverence, and 
piety, and devotion. | Taylor. 


Let that which he learns next he nearly con- 
joined with what he Knows already. 


To Cox joꝰi x. v. n. To league; to unite, 
c This part of his 5 
Conjoins with my diſeaſe, and helps to end me. 
| = Shak ſpeare's Henry IV. 
Coxjo'InT. adj. Cconjoint, Fr. 
nected; aſſociate. 0 
Cox jolix r Degrees. [In muſick.] Two notes 
which immediately follow each other in the order 
of the ſcale ; as ut and re. | Die, 
_Conjo'1xTLY. adv. [from conjoint.] In union; 
together; in affociation; jointly ; not apart. 
A groſs and frequent error, commonly commit- 
ted in the uſe of doubtful remedies, conjcizily with 


| thoſe that are of approved virtues. 


| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The parts of the body feparately, make known 

the paſſions of the ſoul, or elſe comorntly one with 
the other. | | | 


Locke. |. | 


United; con- 


CON. 


Co'nison, See CooniSoR, 

CONJUGAL. ad. [ conjugalis, Lat] Matrimo- 
nial ; belonging to marriage; connubial. 

Their conjugal affection ſtill is ty'd, 
And till the mournful race is multiply'd. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
I could not forbear commending the young wo- 
man for her conjugal! affection, when I found that 
ſhe had left the good man at home. Speclator. 
He mark't the conjagal diſpute; 

Nell roar'd inceſſant, Dick ſat mute. Swift. 

Cou'xJuGALLY. adv. [from conjugal.] Matri- 
monially ; connubally. 

To Co'NJUGATE. v. a. [conugo, Latin.] 

1. To join; to join in marriage; to unite. 

Thoſe drawing as well marriage as wardſhip, 
gave him both power and occaſion to conjugate at 
pleaſure the Norman and the Saxon houſes. 
Wotton. 

2. To inflect verbs; to decline verbs through 
their various terminations. 

Co'xJucATE. n. /. ¶ conjugatus, Latin.] Agree- 
ing in derivation with another word, and there- 
fore generally reſembling in ſignification. 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon the 
derivation of ſpontaneous from /ponte, weighs no- 
thing : we have learned in logick, that conjugates 
are ſometimes in name only, and not in deed. 

Bramb. Anſruer to Hobbes. 

Co'xjucaTE Diameter, or Axis. In geometry.) 

A right line biſecting the tranſverſe diameter. 
Chambers. 
 Conjvea'TrIoON. 5. ſ. [conjugatio, Latin. ] 

1. A couple; a pair. 

The heart is ſo far from affording nerves under 
other parts, that it receiveth very few itfelf from 
the ſixth conjugation or pair of nerves. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
f 2. The act of uniting or compiling things toge- 
ther. : 

The general and indefinite contemplations and 
notions of the elements, and their conjugations, are 
to be ſet aſide, being but notional, and illimited 
and definite axioms are to be drawn out of mea- 
ſured inſtances. Bacon. 

All the various mixtures and cojuations of 
atoms do beget nothing. Bentlcy's Sermons. 

3. The form of inflecting verbs through their 
ſeries of terminations. 

Have thoſe who have writ ſo much about de- 
clenſions and conjugations, about concords and ſyn- 
taxes, loſt their labour, and been learned to no 
purpoſe ? | 
4. Union; aſſemblage. 

The ſupper of the Lord is the moſt ſacred, my- 
ſterious, and uſeful conjagalion of ſecret and holy 
things and duties. Taylor. 

CONJ]U/NCT. adj. [conjunfus, Latin.] Con- 
joined; concurrent; united. Not in uſe. 

It pleas'd the king his maſter to ſtrike at me, 
When he, conjunt and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind. 
Coxmu/xcT10N. 1. ſ. ¶conjuntio, Latin. ] 

1. Union; aſſociation; league. 

With our ſmall cosjunctian we ſhould on, 

To ſee how fortune is diſpos'd to us. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

He will unite the white roſe and the red; 

Smile, heaven, upon his fair conjunction 
That long hath frown'd upon their enmity. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard TIT. 

The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a ſtrict 
conjunction and amity between them. | 
. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Man can effect no great matter by his perſonal 
ſtrength, but as he acts in ſociety and conjunction 
with others. South, 

An inviſible hand from heaven mingles hearts 
and ſouls by ſtrange, ſecret, and vnaccountable 
conjunttions, South. 

2. The congreſs of two planets in the ſame de- 
gree of the zodiack, where they are ſuppoſed to 
have great power and influence. 

God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, 
nor by any conjunction of the ſtars, ſhould bury them 


Dryden. 


under a ſecond flood. Raleigh Hi. World. 


Locke. |- 


Shakeſpeare” s Ang Lear. 


CON 
Fas not a poet more virtues and vices within his 
circle ? Cannot he obſerve their influences in their 
oppoſitions and corjunczions, in their altitudes and 


{depreſſions ? He ſhall ſooner find ink than nature 


exhauſted. Rymer's Tragedies of laſt Age. 
Pompey and Czfar were two ftars of ſuch a 


magnitude, that their conjun7ion was as fatal as 
their oppoſition. : Swift. 
3. A word made uſe of to connect the clauſes of 
a period together, and to ſignify their relation to 
one another. ; Clark:. 
Coxu'/xcT1vE. adj. [ c:njunftivus, Latin.) 
I. Cloſely united. A ſenſe not in uſe. 

She's ſo conjuntive to my life and ſoul, 
That as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
I could not but by her. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


ſubſequently to a conjunction. 
CoNnju'xcT1VELY. adv, | from conjunctive.] In 
union; not apart. 

Theſe are good mediums conjunctively taken, 
that is, not one without the other. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ConJuixcTriventss..n. ſ. [from conjundiive. ] 
The quality of joining or uniting. 

Cox j vꝰ N Lx. adv. [from cu. Jointly ; 


together; not apart. 


Cox jvc TRE. . ſ. [ canjoncture, French. ] 
1. Combination of many ciroumſtances, or 


cauſes. 


I never met with a more unhappy conj uncture of 
affairs than in the buſineſs of that earl. X. Charts. 
Every virtue requires.time and place, a proper 
object, and a fit conjuncture of 3 
| 's Spec rator. 

2. Occaſion; critical time. +> 
Such cenſures always attend ſuch conjuncturet, 
and find fault for what is not done, as with that 
which 1s done. Clarendon. 
3. Mode of union; connection. 
He is quick to perceive the motions of articu - 
lation, and conjundiur es of letters in words. 

Holder”s Elements of Speech. 
4. Conſiſtency. 


I was willing to grant a preſbytery what with 


copacy. ing Charles. 
Cox ju T ION. 1. ſ. [from conjure. ] 

1. The form or act of ſummoning another in 
ſome ſacred name. 


Under this conjuration ſpeak, my lord. 
Shak-ſpeare's Henry V. 

2. A magical form of words; an incantation 

an enchantment. 

Your conjuration, fair knight, is too ſtrong for 

my poor ſpirit to diſobey. Sidney. 

What drugs, what charms, 

What con juration, and what mighty mag ick, 

For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 

I won his daughter with. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

3. A plot; a conſpiracy. | Dick. 

To CONJU'RE. v. 4. | conjuro, Latin.) 


the higheſt ſolemnity. 


them, that they would no more preſs him to con- 

ſent to a thing ſo contrary to his reaſon. Clarendin. 

The church may addreſs her ſons in the form 

St. Paul does the Philippians, where he conjures 

them to unity. Decay of Picty. 

I conjure you ! Let him know, | 

Whate'er was done againſt him, Cato did it. 

: Addiſon's Cats. 
2. To bind many by an oath to ſome common 

deſign. This ſenſe is rare. 

He in proud rebellious arms 


Conjur'd againſt the higheſt. 
3. To influence by magick ; to affect by en- 
chantment; to charm. 

W hat black magician conjures up this fiend, + 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? 


What is he whoſe griefs 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis ? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow - 
: Conjures 


2. [In grammar.] The mood of a verb, uſed 


reaſon it can pretend to, in CEE" with epiſ- 


We charge you, in the name of God, take heed : 


1. To ſummon in a ſacred name; to enjoin with 


He concluded with ſighs and tears to conjure 


Drew after him the third part of hea'vn's ſons, © 
Milt. Par. Loft. - 


& «+ 


Shakeſpeare's Richard TIL... 


— — 


„ 
— — 


CO 


Ci e the wwni'ring ſtars, and mabes them ſtand 


Like wonder-wounded hearers? Shak-/p. Hamlet. 
I thought their own fears, whote black arts 
Arſt raiſed up thoſe turbulent ſpirits, would force 
them to conjure them down again. King (hui les. 
You have c-jured up perſons that exiſt no where 
elſe but on old coins, and have wade yur patiions 
and virtues viſible. Ad. tion an Ancient Medals. 
4. It is to be obſerved, that when this word is 
uſed for ſπbοmd or conſpire, its accent is on the laſt 
ſyllable, + 4 when for chem, on the firſt, 
c 7 as 
To Co's TURE. v. u. To practiſe charms or en- 
chantments; to enchant. 
My invocation is honeſt. and fair; and in his 
miſtreſs's name I conjure only bat to raiſe up him. 
Shukeiperre's Romeo and Juliet. 


Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you bag- 


gage, you poulcat, you runaway ! Out, out, out! 
Th comure you, I'lt fortunetel! you. 
Shak: ypeare's A. 17 Wives N infor. 
Co'/xJuRFR. . /. | from Fees . 
1. An enchanter; one that uſeth charms. 
Good doctor Pinch, you are a compurer : 
Eſtabliſn him in his true leuſe again. 
Sab pαe Comedy of Errors. 
Figures iu the book 
Of ſome dread corjur cr, that would enforce aature. 
Donne, 
Thus has he done you Britiſh conſorts right, 
Whoſe hutbands, ſhould they pry like mine to- 
night, 
Would never find you in your conqdud ipping, 
Thoughthey turn'd conjurers to take you tripping. 
Addiſon. 
2. An impoſtor who Pretends to ſecret arts; a 
cunning man. 


co N 


ConvarTurAtITY. . fe [from commatural.) 


Participation of the ſame nature; natural inſ-pa-. 
rability. | | 
There is a connaturality and congruity between 


that knowledge and thoſe habits, and that future 
eſtate of the foul. | 

ConxA'TURALLY. adv. [from connatural.] In 
coexiſtence with nature; originally. 

Some common notions feern connaturally engra- 
ven in the ſoul, e to diſcuſſive ratioci- 
nation. | Hals. 

Cox NTURALN ESS. u. /. [from conmnaturel. | 
Participation of the ſame nature; natural union. 


Such is the comaturaln;ſs of our corruptions, 


except we looked or an account hereafter. 
Vearſon on the Crecd. 

To CONNECT. v. a. [ conneezo, Lat.] 

1. To join; 
faſten together. 

The corpuſcles that conſtitute the quickſilver 
will be ſo cennccbed to one another, that, inſtead 
of a fluid body, they will appear in the form of a 
red powder. Poy le. 

2. To unite by intervention; as a cement. 

The natural order of the connefing ideas muſt 
direct the ſyllogiſms, and a man muſt ſee the con- 
nection of each intermediate idea with thote that 
it comets, before he can uſe it in a ſyllogiſm. 

Locke 

35 To j join in a juſt ſeries of thought, or regular 
conſtruction of language: as, the author connects 
his reaſons æuell. 

To Cox NE COT. v. ». To cohere; to bee fall 
relation to things precedent and ſubſequent. Thi 8 
is ſeldom uſed but in converſation. 


Cox NEC TIVELY. adv. | from conne?.] In con- 


junction; in unity; jointly ; conjointly ; con- 


Halt: 


to link ; to unite ; to conjoin ; to 


CON 


berty, will demand another: every vice interprets 
a conmvance an approbation. Scuth, 

A connivarce to admit bath, will produce ruin. 

2 Swifts 

70 CONNIVE. v. n. | conniveo, Lat. 1 

1. To wink. 

This artiſt is to teach them how to ac rack. 
ouſly, to cui with either eye Spectator, 

2. To pretend blindneſs or ignorance; to for- 
bear; to paſs uncenſured. 

The licentiouſneſs of inferiours, and the remiff- 
nets of ſuperiours, the one violates, and the other 
connives. Decay of 1 105. 

With whatever colours he perſuades authority 
to comve at his own vices, he will defire its pro- 
tection from the etfeRs of other mens. Rogers, 

He thinks it a ſcandal to government to come 
at ſuch tracts as reject all revelation. Swift, 

CONNOISSE'UR. u. f. [French.] A judge; a 
critick. It is often uſed of a pretended critick. 

_ Your leſſon jearnt you'lt be fecure- 

To get the name of cue. | Swift, 

To CONNOTATE. v. a. [cn and nota Lat.] 
To deſignate ſomething beſides iefelf; to imply. ; 
to infer. 

God's foreſeeing doth not include or commute pre- 
determining, any more than 1 decree with my in- 
tell: &. - | Hammond. 

CoN NOTAT ION. z. ,. [from conmtate. | Implica- 
tion of ſomethings belides itſelf; inference z ; illa- 
tion. 

By reaſon of the co-exiſtence of one thing with 
another, there ariteth a various relation or connota- 
tien between them. Hate's Origin 'of Manki:d, 

Plito, by his ideas, means only the divine eſſenoe 
with this co»otatzo92, as it is variouſly imitable or 
participable by created beir gs. Norris. 


ToCoxNo'TE. v. a. [con and note, Lat] To im- 
ply; to betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of i it, connotes 5 A 
certain ſuitableneſs of it to fome other thing. 3 
South. 1 8 
Cox xs ATL. adj. | ommbialic, Latin.] Matti- MY 
monial ; nuptial; pertaining to marriage; couju- 
gal. 


junctly. 

The people's power is gr eat and indiſputable, 
whenever they can unite connective Hor by depu- 
tation, to exert it. Swift, 

To Cox XE x. v. g. [comexum, Lat.] To join or 
link together; to faſten to each other. 

Thoſe birds who are taught ſome words or ſen- 
tences, cannot &n:zx their words or ſentences in 
coherence with the matter w hich they ſignify, 

Hale“ Origin of - Mankind. 
- 3 . ns 

By chains comex'd, and with deſtructive 5 

Behead whole 4 at once. Philips. 

CoxxE'XloN. . / [from cennex, or connexio, 
Latin. ] N 

Union; junction; the act of faſtening toge- 
er ; the ſtate of being ſaſtened together. 

My heart, which, by a ſecret harmony, Cox op,. adj. ¶ from consid.] Appr oaching 

still moves with thine, join'd in comexion ſweet. | to a conick form, to the form of a round decreat- 

Alton. | i 

There muſt be a future ſtate, where the eternal 
and inſeparable comm-xi-n between virtue and hap- 
4 I ſhall be manifeſted. Atterbury, 

Jutt relation to ſomething precedent or ſub- 


From the account the loſer brings, 

The conj'rer knows who ſtole the things. Pier. 

3- By way of irony; a man of ſhrewd conjec- 
ture; a man of ſagacity. 

Though ants are very knowingl I don't take 
them to be conjurers ; and therefore they could not 
gueſs that I had put ſome corn into that room. 

Aadiſon. 
i Conju'REMENT. #. ſ. [from conjure. ] Serious 
injunction ; ſolemn demand. 
N I ſhould not be induced but by your earneſt 
| | intreaties and ſerious con jurements. Milt. on Fduca. 
4 


Should ſecond love a pleaſing flame inf ſpire, 
And the chaſte queen conuub tal rites require. 

Peope's Odyſſey. wy 

CO'NOID. ». /. Camel. A figure partakitg | "W 

of a cone: approaching to the form of a cone. 3 
The tympanum is not capable of tenſion as a 

drum : there remains another way, by drawing it 

to the centre into a cen, form. 

Holder” s Element of Sprechs 


| Coxnxa'sCENCE. . ſ. eon and naſcor, Lat. | 
1. Common birth: production at the ſame 
time; community of birth. 
2. Being produced together with another being. 
Chhriſtians have baptized theſe geminous births 
and double connaſcencics, as containing in them a 
diſtinction of ſoul. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. The act of uniting or growing together: im- 
properly. 
Symphaſis denotes a conna ms or growing to- 
gether. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Cox x ATE. adj. [from con and zatu;, Latin.) 


— „ dS 


ng. 

To CONQUA'SSATE. « v. g. [conguaſſe, Latin. | 
To ſhake; to agitate. Not in uſe. 

Vomits do violently conguaſſate the lungs. Hart cy. 
Coxerass, T0N, 1. J. [from congua. ates] Agi- 


Born with another; being of the ſame birth. be bent; ; conſequence of argumentation; cohe- tation; concuſſion. 
Many, who deny all connate notions in the ſpe- þ rence. To CON QUER. v. a. [conpuerir, Fr. e 
.culative intellect, do yet admit them in this. Contemplation of human nature doth, by a ne- | Latin. ] 


1. To gain by conqueſt ; to over-run ; to win. 
They had conguered them, and brought them ua- 
der tribute. 1 Mus, viii. :. 
Welcome, great Stagirite, and teach me now 
All I was born to know, | | 


South. 

Their diſpoſitions to be reflected ſome at a 
greater, and others at a leſs thickneſs, of thin 
| | plates or bubbles, are connate with the rays, and 


ceſſary con ion and chain of cauſes, carry us up to 
the Deity. Heule. 
Each intermediate idea muſt he ſuch as, in the 
whole chain, hath a viſible connexion with thoſe 
two it is placed between. Locke, 
A conſcious, wiſe, reflecting cauſe, 
That can deliberate, means elect, and find 


nn Re 4 


immutable. Newton's Opticks. 


Coxxna'TURAL. adj. | con and natural. | Thy ſcholar's victories thou doſt outdo 


1. United with the being; connected by na- He conqguer*d th' earth, the whole world you. 


2. To overcome; to ſubdue; to vanquiſk. 
Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt ; : 
Yet neither Conqueror, nor conguer' d, —_— 
Shakeſpeare”s Henry V L | 
The conquer'd alſo, and inſlav'd by war, 
Shall, with their freedom wy all virtue lo e, 
And fear of God, Milton. 
| ; Anna 


Coxxrvaxce. . /. [from connive. | 
1. The act of winking. Not in uſe. 

2. Voluntary blindneſs ; pretended ignorance ; 
forbearance. | 
It is better to mitigate uſury by declaration, than 
to ſuffer it to rage by connivance. Bacon. 

Diſobedience, having gained one degree of li- 


Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 

| To death, and mix with our connatural duſt ? 

| M:l:on. 
| Whatever draws me on, 

Or ſympathy, or ſome comat'ra! force, 

| Pow'rful at greateſt diſtance to unite, 
1 

j 


[| ture. Their due conex:on with the end defi gn d. | Cesc. - 
s Firſt, in man's mind we find an appetite Þlackm. Creation. "Twas fit, -- | 4 
; To learn and know the truth of ev'ry thing, Connwelxive. adj. | from | comex:] Having the Who conguer 4 nature mould preſide o er w yes | 
N Which is comatural and born with it. Daves, | force of connexion; conjunctive. | Pe 

; Theſe affections are cnmatural to us, and as we The predicate and ſubject are joined in a form| We conguer'd France, but felt our 3 8 

5 grow up, ſo do they. LC Ffiraze.} of words by consent particles. Watis's Logick. charms, 

N 2. Participation of the ſame nature. Cor Nic TAT ION. 2. « [from connicto, Lat. | A ADE arts een nl o'er our arms. 

'F Is there no way, beſides winking. 5 Diet. Leęc. 

[ 

| 

a 


Ih ſecret amity. AN aten Paraije Loft. 
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NOTICE 


An d, 


to piece,] The act of patching together. 


con 


Anna conquer 5 but to ſave, | 
And governs but to bleſs. 
3. To: ſurmount; to overcome 
ed / tis reluFance. 
To Co'NQUER. v. u. To get the victory; to 
overcome. 
Put him to choler ſtraight : he hath been uſed 
Ever to coq+:1 and to have his word 
Off. contradiction. Sh.ckeſpeare*s Cortolanas, 
Equal ſucceſs had ſet theſe champions high, 
And both refolv'd to cozpu2r, or to die. Waller. 
The logick of a coding ford has no proprie- 
Decay of Piety. 
Co/NQUrRABLE. adj, [from conguer.'} Poflible 


Smith, 
as, he conquer- 


to be overcome. 


While the heap i is ſmall, and the particulars few, 
he will find it eaſy and conguerable, South. 
Co'xQUEROKR. 1. ſ. [from conquer. 
1. A man that has obtained a victory : a victor. 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 


And lead thy daughter to a congueror's bed, 


Shakeſpeare's Richar 4111. 


The gain of civil wars will not allow 
Bags for the cong'ror s crew. Cowl: y. 
A critick that attacks authors in reputation, 15 
as the flave who called out to the conquerors, Rememm- 
ter, Sir, that you are a man. Addijon's Guardian. 
2. One that ſubdues and ruins countries. 
Deferving fr eedom more 
Than thoſe their cd, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin whereſv'er they rove. 
| Milton's Par, Reg. aha, 
That tyrant god, that reſtleſs Conquerors 
May quit his pleaſure, to aſſert his pow'r. Prior. 
Cong T. . /, | congueſte, French. 1 
I. The act of conquering ; ſubjection. 

A perfect conqueſt of a country reduces all the 
people to the condition of ſubjects. 
Davies on treland. 

2. Acquiſition by victory; thing gained. | 
More willingly I mention air, 
This our old congueft 5 than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation. Milton Paradiſe Regained. 
3. Victory; ſucceſs in arms. 
I muſt yield my body to the ear thy 
And by my fall, the conqu./* to my foe. 
Shakeſpeare's Ilenry * 
I'll lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
To whom I will ret tail my congreſt won, 
And the ſhall be ſole victreſs. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Not to be v'ercome, was to do more 
Than all the cangus ff former Kings did gains. 
Dryden. 
In joys of can he reſigns his breath, 
fir d with England's glory, ſmiles in death. 
Addiſon. 
CONS. \NG UUNEOUS. adj. 2 con ngumeus, Lat.) 
Near of kin; of the ſame blood; related ba birth, 
not affined. 
Am I not corſunguinzous Am I not of her blood? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Cox SsANGU“N ITV. u. 1 Cconſ enguinit * Latin. ] 
Relation by blood ; relation by deſcent from one 
common progenitor. Diftinguiſhed from affinity, 
elation by marriage. Nearneſs of kin. 
I've forgot my tather; 
I know no touch of c:nſangignity, 
Sh. the ſpear? 5 Trailus and 05 Hu. 
There is the ſupreme and indiffoluble conſangui- 
z'ty and fociety between men in general; of which 
the heathen poet, whom the: apoftle calls to wit- 
neſs, ſaith, We arc all his generation. 
Bacon's Holy War. 
The fr(t 9 would ſubſiſt, though he out- 
lived all terms of conferngunity „ and became 
ſtranger unto his progeny. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
Chriſt has condeſcended to a cognation and con- 
ſanguinity with US. South. 
ConsSARCINYTTON, . ſ. | from enſurcino, Lat. 
Di&. 
"OS NSCLENCE. 7. 1. Cconſcientia, Lat.] 
The knowledge or faculty by w 'hich we 
en of the gc odnefs or wickedneſs of ourſelves. 
When a people have no touch of conſcience, no 
ſenſe of their evil doings, it is bootleſs to think to 
rettran them. Spenſer.” 


ö 


CON 
Who againſt faith, and n can be heard 
Infallible? Milt. Para. Loft. 
Conjci nce has not been wanting to itſelf, in en- 
deavouring to get the cleareſt information abou. 
the will of God. South, 
But why muſt thoſe be thought to ſcape that 
feel 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions, and thoſe whips of ſteel, 
Which conſcience ſhakes 2 Creech's Juv. 
No courts created yet, nor cauſe was heard; 
But all was ſafe, for conscience was their guard. 
Di yd ns Ovid. 
Conſct-nce fignifies that knowledge which a man 
hath of his own thoughts and actions; and, be- 
cauſe if a man judgeth fairly of his actions, by 
comparing them with the law of God, his mind 
will approve or condemn him, this knowledge or 
conſcrence may be both an accufer and a judge. S. 
2. Juſtice ; the eſtimate of conſcience; 
termination of conſcience ; honeſty. This is 
ſometimes a ſerious and ſometimes a ludicrous 
tenſe. 
This is thank-worthy, if a man, for conſcience 
toward God, endure grief. 1. Pet. ii 19. 
Now is Cupid a child of conſciznce ; he makes 
reſtitution. Shakej. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
He had againſt right and conſciexce, by ſhame- 
ful treachery, intruded himſelf into another man's 
Kingdom. Anollas 
What you require cannot, in conſcicnce, be de- 
ferred beyond this time. 
Her ma;eſty is obliged in conſcience to endeavour 
this by her authority, as muchas by her practice. 
Swift, 


3- Conſciouſneſs; knowledge of our own 


thoughts or actions. 

Merit, and good works, is theend of man's mo- 
tion; and conſcious of the ſame is the accompliſh- 
ment of man's reſt. Bacon. 

The reaſon why the ſimpler fort are moved 

'vith authority, is the conſcience of their own igno- 

rance. Hooker. 
The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, 

Is co-ſc:-nce of our virtuous actions paſt. Derbam. 

Hector was in an abſolute certainty of death, 


and depreſſed with the conſcience of being in an ill 


cauſe. Pape. 
4. Real ſentiment; veracity; private thouglits. 
Do'ſt thou in conſcience think, tell me Emilia, 
That there be women do abuſe their huſbands, 
In ſuch groſs kind? Shakeſpzare's Othello. 
They did in their conſcienctes know, that he was 
not able to ſend them any part of it. Clarendon, 
5. Scruple ; principle of action. 
We mutt make a confeience in keeping the juſt 
laws of ſuperiors. Taylor s Holy Living. 
Why ſhould not the one make as much conſcience 
of betraying for gold, as the other of doing it for 
a cruſt. = Eftr ange. 
Children are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrauge 
country; we ſhould therefore make canſcience 
not to miſlead them. Loc. 
6. In ludicrous language; reaſon; reaſonable- | 


neſs. 
Why do'ſt thou weep ? Can'ſt thou the conſcience 


lack, 
To think 1 ſhall lack friends? Shake. ſ. Timon, 
Halt a dozen fools are, in all conf. rence, as many 
as you ſnould require. Swift, 
Coxscit/xNT1Ous. adj. [fro om conſcience. Scru- 
pulous ; exactly Juſt ; ; regulated by conicience. 
Lead a life in fo conſcientious a probity, as in 
thought, word and deed, to make good the cha- 
rater of an honeſt man. L*Eftrange, 
Coxsclt'NTIOUSLY. adv. | from ty np hn 
According to the direction of conſcience. 
More ſtreſs has been laid upon the ſtrictneſs of 
law, than comtenticufly did belong to it. L' Eftr ange. 
There is the erroneous as well as the rightly in- 
formed conſcience; and if the conſcience hap- 
pens to be deladed, ſin does not therefore ceaſe to 
be ſin, becauſe a man committed it co:ſcientioufly, 
South, 
Coxscti/NTIOUSNESS. v. f. [from conſcientimas. 
Exattneſs of juſtice; tender neſs of conſcience. 
It will be a wonderful c/cieniafneſs i then 


5 


the de- 


Milion. 


„ 
if they will content themſelves with leſs profit 


than they can make, Loc ten 
Co'xsCIONABLE. adv. [from conſcience.] Rea- 
ſonable ; juſt ; according to conſcience. 


than in putting on the meer form of civil and hu- 


mane ſeeming. Shakſpeare, 
Let my debtors have co»/c;onable ſatisfaction. 


Wetton, 
Co'nsCIONABLENESS. . ,. {from conſcionable.] 
Equity reaſonableneſs, ier. 


Co'xsCloNABLY. adv. [from „ In a 
m inner agreeable to conſcience; reaſonably; 
juſtly. 
A prince muſt be uſed coſcional ly as well as a 
common perſon. Taylors Holy Lux. 
Co'xscriovus. adj. Cconſcius, Latin. ] 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing one's 
own thoughts and actions. 
Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conſcious of its own exiſtence. Bentley's Ser mont. 
Among ſubſtances ſome are thinking or conſcicus 
beings, or have a power of thought. Matts's Logick. 
2. Knowing from memory; having the know- 
ledge of any thing without any new information. 
The damſel then to Tancred ſent, 
Who conſcious of th occaſion fear'd th event. Dryd. 
3. Admitted to the knowledge of any thing: 
with to. 
The reſt ſtood trembling, ſtruck with-awe di- 
vine, 
Eneas only conſcious to the ſign, 
Preſag'd th' event. Dryd.n's Aneid. 
Roſes or honey cannot be thought to ſmell or 
taſte their own ſweetneſs, or an organ be conſcious 


noiſe, Benth y's Sermons. 

4. Bearing witneſs by the dictate of conſcience 
to any thing. 

The qeeen had been ſolicitous with the king 
on his behalf, being conſcious to herſelf that he had 
been encouraged by her. Clarendan. 

Co'/x3ciousLY. adv. [from conſcicus.] With 
knowledge of one's own actions. i 

If theſe perceptions, with their conſciouſneſs, 
always remained in the mind, the ſame thinking 
thing would be always conſc:oufly pre ſent. Locke. 

Co NSCIOUSNESS. #. J. | from conſcious. ]_ 

I. The perception of what paſſes in à man's 


own mind. 
If ſpirit be without thinking, I have no idea 


its eſſential attribute. Fatts's Logicł. 

2. Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. 

No man doubts of a Supreme -Being, until, 
from the cenſciunſueſs of his provocations, it become 
his intereſt there ſhould be none. Gov. of the Ton. 

Suck ideas, no doubt, they would have had, had 
not their c:x/c:ou/ncſs to themſelves, of their igno- 
rance of them, kept them from ſo idle an at- 
tempt. Locke. 

An honeſt mind is not in the power of a diſ- 
honeſt: to break its peace, there muſt be ſome 
guilt or conſciouſreſ5. Pope. 

Cox sR T. adj. [from conferibo, Latin.] A 
term uſed in ſpeaking of the Roman ſenators, 
who were called Patres conſeripti, fre m their names 
being written in the regiiter of the ſenate. 
Conscar' P TION. 7. 7 Fcorſerigtie, Latin.] An 
enrolling or regiſtering. _ Die. 
To CO/NSECRATE. v. a. [ conſecr0, Latin.) 

I. To make ſacred; to appropriate to ſacred 
uſes. 
Enter into the holieſt by the blood of Jeſus, 
by a new and living way which he hath conſ-crat d 
for us. Hebrews, x. 20. 
Shall T abuſe this conſecrated gift | ; 
Of ſtrength, again returning with my hair? 
Milton. 
The water con ſecrate for ſacrifice, | : 
Appears all black. Waller. 
A biſhop ought not to c/: crate a church which 
the patron has built for filthy gain, and not for 
true devotion. lift. 
2. To dedicate inviolably to ſome particular 


' purpoſe, or perſon :- With . 


He 


A knave, very voluble; no farther conſcionable 


1 its muſick, or gunpowder 1 its flaſhing or 


of any thing left; therefore e muſt be 


| 
| 
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Me ſhall coverte unto the Lord the days of his 
ſeparation, and ſhall bring a lamb of the firſt 
year for a treſpaſs offering. Number:, vi. 12. 

3. To canonize. 

Co'x5rcrxATe. adj. [fram the verb.] Conſe- 
crated; facred ; devoted; devote; dedicated. 

Should'ſt thou but hear I were licentious ; 

And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 
By ruttan luſt ſhauld be contaminate. 
Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 

The cardinal ſtanding before the clioir, lets them 


. Enow that they were alſembled in that corjecrate | 


place to ſing unto God. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Into theſe ſecret ſhades, cry d the, 

. How dar'ſt thou be ſo bold 
To enter, conſecrate to me; 
Or touch this hallow'd mold? 
Co'NSECRATER. n. /. [from conſecrute.] One 
that performs the rites by which any thing is de- 
voted to ſacred purpoſes. | 


Whether it be not againſt the notion of ſacra- 


ment, that the conſecrater alone ſhould partake of 
it. . At: rbury. 
CovxsEcRa'TION. 2. * [from conſecrate.] 
I. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and devo- 
ting things or perſons to the ſervice of God, with 
an application of certain proper ſolemnities. 
: Ayiiffe's Parergon. 
At the erection and conſecration as well of the 
tabernacle as of the temple, it pleaſed the Al- 
mighty to give a ſign, Hooker. 
The conſecration of his God is upon his head. 


Drayton's Cymth, 


Numbers, vi. 7. 


We muſt know that conſecration makes not a 
place ſacred, but only ſolemnly declares it ſo: the 
gift of the owner to God makes it God's, and con- 
ſequently ſacred. South, 
2. The act of declaring one holy by canoniza- 
tion. 
The calendar ſwells with new conſecrations of 
ſaints. | Hale. 
CO'NSECTARY. adj. [ from conſectarius, Lat. 
Conſequent?; conſequential ; following by conſe- 
quence. | 
From the inconſiſtent and contrary determina- 
tions thereof, conſectary impieties and concluſions 
may ariſe. Brown. 
Co'xsECTARY. . . [from the adjective. ] 
eduction from premiſes; conſequence ; corol- 
lay. 
Theſe propoſitions are conſcchurie drawn from 
the obſervations. Wrwdward's Nat. Hifiory. 
Constcv'TioNn. 2. ſ. C conſccutio, Latin. 
t. Train of conſequence; chain of deductions; 
concatenation of propaſitions. | 
Some conſecutions are ſo intimately and evidently 
. Connexed to or found in the premiſes, that the 


concluſion is attajned, and without any thing of | 


ratiocinative progreſs. Tale: 
2. Succeſſion. 
In a quick conſecution of the colours, the im- 
preſſion of every colour remains in the ſenſorium. 
Newion's Optic ts. 
3. In aſtronomy. | 
The month of corſecution, or, as ſome term it, of 
progreſlion, is the ſpace between one conjunction 
of the moon with the ſun unto another. 
Brown's Vulgay Errours. 
The moon makes four quarterly ſeaſons within 
her little year, or month of conſecution. Holder. 
CONSE/CUTIVE. adj. [ conſecutif,, French.] 
I. Following in train; uninterrupted ; ſucceſ- 
ve. 
That obligation upon the lands did not come into 
Id uſe but by fifty cenſecutive years of exemption. 
A. but hnot on Coins. 
2. Conſequential; regularly ſucceeding. 
This is ſeeming to comprehend only the actions 
of a man, cor ſecutive to volition. _ Locke. 
CoxsEr'cu TIVELY. adv. [from conſecutive. ] A 
term uſed in the ſchool philoſophy, in oppoſition 
ts antecedently, and ſometimes to effectively or 
caſually. | Dit. 
To CoxsEMN ATE. v. 4. [conſemino, Lat.] To 
iow different Reds together. | | 
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ment ; accord. 

A great number of ſach living and thinking par- 
ticles could not poſſibly, by their mutual contact, 
and preffing and ſtriking, compoſe one greater 
individual animal, with one mind and underſtand- 
ing, and a vital conſenſion of the whole body. 


| Bentl:y. 
CONSE'NT. ». ſ. Cconſenſus, Latin.] 
1. The act of yielding or conſenting. | 
I am far from excuſing or denying that com- 
pliance ; for plenary conſent it was not. X. Charles. 
When thou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wiſe and free, by heaven's coj-rt and mine. 


2. Concord; agreement; 


accord; unity of opi- 
nion. 5 | 


mire, | 
Learning conſent and concord from his !yre, 
Cowley's David. 
3- Coherence with; relation to; correſpon- 
dence. | 
| Demons found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whoſe power hath a true corſet 3 
With planet or with element. M:lton. 
4. Tendency to one point; joint operation. 
Such as the world's great harmony that ſprings 
From union, order, full conſent of things. Pope. 
5. In phyſick. 5 | 
The perception one part has of another, by 
means of ſome fibres and nerves common to them 
both ; and thus the ſtone in the bladder, by velli- 
cating the fibres there, will affect and draw them 
ſo into ſpaſms, as to affect the bowels in the ſame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, 
and cauſe a colick; and extend their twiches 
ſometimes to the ſtomach, and occaſion yomitings. 
| Quincy. 
To ConSE'xT. v. a. [conſentio, Latin.] 
1. To be of the ſame mind; to agree. 7 
Though what thou tell't ſome doubt within me 
move, 
But more deſire to hear, if thou conſent, 
The full relation. 
2. To co-operate to the ſame end. 
3- Toyield; to give conſent ; to allow ; to ad- 
mit; with 2. | 
Ye comets, ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars 
That have conſented unto Henry's death. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Milten. 


In this we conſent unto you, if ye will be as we 
be. | Geneſis, 


What in ſeep thou didſt abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt conſent to do. Milton. 
Their num'rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with heav'n conſent 5 
To all they wrote. Waller. 

ConsENTA'NEOUS. adj. | conſentancus, Latin.] 
Agreeable to; conſiſtent with. 

In the picture of Abraham ſacrificing his ſon, 
Iſaac is deſcribed a little boy; which is not co:/en- 
tanecus unto the circumſtance of the text. 
| Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

It will coſt no pains to bring you to the know- 
ing, nor to the practice, it being very agreeable. 
and conſextancous to every one's nature. 

Hammod's Practical Catechiſm. 

CoxsxNTA/NEOUSLY. adv. | from conſentaneous. 
Agreeably ; conſiſtently ; ſuitably. 

Paracelſus did not always write ſo conſentancoufly 
to himſelf, that his opinions were confidently to 
be collected from every place of his writings, 
where he ſeems to expreſs it. oyle. 

ConsENTANEOUSNESS. n. ſ. [from conſenta- 
neous. ] Agreement; conſiſtence. Diet. 

Coxnst'NTIENT. adj. [conſcentiens, Lat.] Agree- 
ing; united in opinion; not differing in ſenti- 
ment. | 

The authority due to the conſentient judgment 
and praRice of the univerſal church. 

Oxford Reaſons a ainſt the Covenant. 
CO'NSEQUENCE. ». . ¶ confequentia, Latin. 
1. That which follows from any cauſe or prin- 


=] 


ciple. 


Dr yden's Perf. 


The fighting winds would ſtop there and ad- 


i 
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Conr/nTION, . Je Ceonſenſio, Latin.] | Agree-| 2. Event; effect of a cauſe. 


| Spirits that know DE 
All mortal conſequences have pronounc'd it. 85 
| Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
Shun the bitter conſequence; for know, 
The day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt die. Afilton. 
3. Propoſition collected from the agreement of 
other previous propoſitions; deduction; conclu- 
ſion. 8 8 
It is no good conſequence, that reaſon aims at our 
being happy, therefore it forbids all voluntary 
ſufterings. Decay of Piety. 
4. The laſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm : as, what 
is comm indid by owr Saviour is our duty: prayer 15 com- 
manded, conſ. therefore prayer is our duty, 
Can ſyllogiſm ſet things right ? 
No, majors, ſoon with minors fights 
Or both in friendly conſort join'd, 
The conſequence limps falſe behind. Pricr. 
5. Concatenation of cauſes and effects; conſe- 
Culion. 


Sorrow being the natural and direct offspring ot | 
| ſin, that whi-h firſt brought fin into the world, 


muſt, by neceſſary conſequence,, bring in ſorrow too, 


South, 
I felt-. | | 
That I muſt after thee, with this my fon : 
Such fatal conſequence unites us three. es 
Milton's Par. Loft, 
6. That which produces conſequence ; influ- 
ence; tendency. 


it is of very ill conſeguence to the ſuperſtructing of 
good life, , Hammond. 

7. Importance; moment. 

| The inſtruments of darkneſs 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 
In deepeſt conſequence. 

The anger of Achilles was of ſuch conſcguence, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

Their people are ſunk in poverty, ignorance and 
cowardice ; and of as little conſequence as women 
and children. Swift. 

Co'NsSEQUENT. adj. ¶ conſeguens, Latin.) 

1. Following by rational deduction. 

2. Following as the effect of a cauſe : with 20. 

It was not a power poſſible to be inherited, be- 
cauſe the right was conſequent to, and built on, an act 
perfectly perſonal. | : Locke. 
3. Sometimes with on. | 

This ſatis faction or diſſatis faction, conſequent ap 
a man's acting ſuitably or unſuitably to conſcience, 
is a principle not eaſily to be worn out. South. 

Co'nsEQUENT. 2. J. 

1. Conſequence: that which follows from pre- 
vious propoſitions by rational deduction. 

Doth it follow that they, being not the people 
of God, are in nothing to be followed? I his c- 
ſuent were good, if oilly the cuſtom of the people 
of God is to be obſerved. Hookers 

2. Effect; that which follows an acting cauſe. 

They were ill paid; and they were ill governed, 
which is always a con/zquent of ill payment. Darts. 

He could fee conſrquents yet dormant in their 
principles, and effects yet unborn. South, 

Coxs CEN TIAL. adj. [from conſequent. | 

1. Produced by the neceſſary concatenation of 
effects to cauſes. | | 

We ſometimes wrangle, when we ſhould de- 

bate ; 
A con ſequ mial ill which freedom draws ; 5 
A bad effect, but from a noble cauſe. Prior. 

2. Having the conſequences juſtly connected 
with the premiſes; concluſive. D 

Though theſe kind of arguments may ſeem ob- 
ſcure; yet, upon a due conſideration of them, they 
are highly conſequential and concludent to my oy 
poſe. | Ilale's Origin of M ankind. 
CoxsEqQue/NTIALYY, adv. | from conſequential ] 

1. With juſt deduction of conſequences ; with 
right connection of ideas. 


thing, though he may not have the faculty of writ- 


ing conſequential:y, and expreiſing his Meaning. | 


ddijen's HF big” Eaauminct. 


2 2. By 


Aſſerted without any colour of ſcripture- proof, 


Shak-/p. Macheth. 


No body writes a book without meaning fome- 


CON 


2. By conſequence ; not immediately; even- 
tually. EY PAs | 

This relation is ſo neceſſary, that God himſelf 
cannot diſcharge a rational creature from it ; al- 
though conſequentially indeed he may do ſo, by the 
annihilation of ſuch creatures. South. 

3. In a regular ſeries. 5 

Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beg- 
gar awake, and dreamt conſequentially, and in con- 
tinued unbroken ſchemes, would he be in reality 
a king or a beggar ? Addiſon 

CoxnSEQUE/NTIALNESS. . ſ. [from conſequen- 
zial.] Regular conſecution of diſcourſe. Die. 

 Co'NSEQUENT LY. adv. | from conſequent. ] 

I. By conſequence; necetlarily ; inevitably : 

by the connection ot etfects to their cauſes. 


In the moſt perfect poem a perfect idea was | 
required, and conjequently all poets ought rather to 


imitate it. | | Dryden. 

The place of the ſeveral ſorts of terreſtrial 
matter, ſuſtained in the fluid, being contingent 
and uncertain, their intermixtures with each other 
are conſequently ſo. Woodward. 

2. In contequence ; purſuantly. 

There is conſequently, upon this diſtinguiſhing 
principle, an inward ſatisfaction or diſſatisfaction 
ia the heart of every man, after good or evil. South, 

Co'NSEQUENTNESS, . . [from conſ guent.] Re- 
gular connection of propoſitions; conſecution of 
diicourſe. e 

Let them examine the conſe nen of the whole 


body of the doctrine 1 deliver. 


| Digly on the Soul, Dedication. 

Cons“ RVABLE. adj. | from conſer v, Latin, to 
keep.] Capable of being kept or maintained, 

CoNnSE'RVANCY. z. ſ. [from conſervans, Latin.) 
Courts held by the Lord Mayor of London, for 
the preſervation of the fiſhery on the river Thames 
are called Ct; of Confer vancy. | 

CoxsEerva'TION. n. ſ. | conſervatio, Latin. 

1. The act of preſerving ; care to Keep from 
periſhing ; continuance ; protection. 

Though there do indeed happen ſome alterations 
in the globe, yet they are ſuch as tend rather to 
the benefit and conſervation of the earth, and its 
productions, than to the diſorder and deſtruction 
of both. Womward's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Preſer vation from corruption. 

It is an enquiry of excellent uſe, to enquire 
of the means of preventing or ſtaying of putre- 
faction; for therein conſiſteth the means of conſer- 
vation of bodies.  Bacow's Natural Aa, 

Coxsz'RvATIVE. adj. [from conſerve, Latin.] 
Having the power of oppoſing diminution or in- 


Jury. 

The ſpherical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, 
ſo it agreeth to light, as the moſt perfect and con- 
ſervative of all others. Peacham. 

 Conserva'ToR. ». f. [ Latin. ] Preſerver; one 
that has the care or office of keeping any thing 


from detriment, diminution, or extinction. 


For that you declare that you have many ſick 
amongſt you, he was warned by the conſervator of 
the city, that he ſhould keep at a diſtance. 

Bacon' New Atlantis. 

The lords of the ſecret council were likewiſe] 
made conſervators of the peace of the two king- 
doms, during the intervals of parliament. Eo 

| .. Clarendon, 

Such individuals as are the ſingle conſ2rwators of 
their own ſpecies. _ Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Co xsERVYATORV. . ,. [from conſerve, Latin.) 
A place where any thing is kept in a manner pro- 
per to its peculiar nature; as, fiſh in a pond, corn 


in a granary. 1 


A conſeryatory of ſnow and ice, ſuch as they uſe 
for delicacy to cool wine in ſummer. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
You may ſet your tender trees and plants, with 
the windows and deors of the greenhouſes and 
conſervatorics open, for eight or ten days before 
April. Evclyn's Aalindar. 
The water diſpenſed to the earth and atmoſ- 
phere by the great abyſs, that ſubterranean conſer- 
vatory is by that means reſtored back. 
| Woodward's Natural Hifory. 


CON 


Consn/xvaTory. adj. Having a preſervative 
quality. 5 Diet. 

To CONSE/RVE. v. a, ¶conſervo, Latin.]' 

1. To preſerve without loſs or detriment. 
Nothing was loſt out of theſe ſtores, ſince the 
part of conſeroing what others have gained in 


knowledge 1s eaſy. 

They wil! be able to conſerve their properties 
unchanged in paſſing through ſeveral mediums, 
which is another condition of the rays of light. 

Newto#"s Opticks. 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. | 

Coxs IR VE. ». . [from the verb.] 

I. A ſweetmeat made of the inſpiſſated juices 
of fruit, boiled with ſugar 'till they will harden 
and candy. 

Will't pleaſe your honour taſte of theſe conſerves ? 

| Shakeſpeare. 

They have in Turkey and the Eaſt certain con- 
fections which they call ſervets, which are like 
to candied co:ſerves, and are made of ſugar and 
lemons. Bacm's Nat. Hiſt. 

The more coſt they were at, and the more ſweets 
they beſtowed upon them, the more N 
ſtunk. Ennis. 

2. A conſervatory or place in which any thing 
is kept. This ſenſe is unuſual. 

Tuberoſes will not endure the wet of this ſea- 
ſon, therefore ſet the pots into your conſerv-, and 
keep them dry, Evelyn. 

Conse/rveER. u. ſ. | from conſerve. ] 

1. A layer up; a repoſiter; one that preſerves 
any thing from loſs or diminution. 


He hath been moſt induſtrious, both colleRer | 


and conſerver of choice pieces in that kind. 
Hayward. 
In the Eaſtern regions there ſeems to have 
been a general cuſtom of the prieſts having been 
the perpetual conſervers of knowledge and ſtory. 
| | Temple. 
2. A preparer of conſerves, 
Cons E'ss10N. ». .. ¶ conſeſſia, Latin.) A fitting 
together. | Die. 
Conse'sS0R. n. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] One that fits with 
others. Dick. 
To CONSI DER. v. a. Cron ſidero, Latin.] 
1. To think upon with care; to ponder; to ex- 
amine; to ſift; to ſtudy. 
At our more con ſider d time we'll read, 
Anſwer, and think upon this buſineſs. 
: Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. To take into the view; not to omit in the ex- 
amination. | 
It ſeems neceſſary, in the choice of perſons for 
greater employments, to confider their bodies as 
well as their minds, and ages and health as well as 


their abilities. Tempe. 


3. To have regard to; to reſpect; not to deſpiſe. 

Let us confider one another to provoke unto love, 

and to good works. Heb. x. 24. 

4. In the imperative mood it is a kind of inter- 

jection; a word whereby attention is ſummoned. 
Confider, 


Thy life hath yet been private, moſt part 


Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
5. To requite ; to reward one for his trouble. 
Take away with thee the very ſervices thou 

haſt done, which if I have not enough confidered, 

to be more thankful to thee ſhall be my ſtudy. 
| Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
ToCoxsYDpeR. v. u. 
1. To think maturely ; not to judge haſtily or 
raſhly. 
None confidereth in his heart, neither is there 

knowledge nor underſtanding. Iſaiab, xliv. 1. 
2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. 

Widow, we will onfider of your ſuit; 

And come ſome other time to know our mind. 

Shakcſp:are's Henry VI. 

Such a treatiſe might be conſulted by Jurymen, 

before they confider of their verdict. ] 
3. To doubt; to heſitate. 

Many maz'd confiderings did throng 

And preſs'd in with this caution. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Swift. 


Templ.. 


. | people. 
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'Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were 
| one 7 2 
Within her ſoul; at laſt *twas rage alone, 
Which burning upwards in ſucceſſion dries 
The tears that ſtood confidering in her eye. | 
Dr yden's Fables. 
CoxnsVpERABLE. adj. [from confider.] | 
1. Worthy of conſideration ; worthy of regard 
and attention. | 
Eternity is infinitely the moſt confiderable dura- 
tion. ; Tillotſon, 
It is conſiderable that ſome urns have had inſcrip- 
tions on them, exprefling that the lamps were 
burning. Wilkins, 
2. Reſpectable; above negl-& ; deſerving no- 
tice. | 
Men conf/id-rable in all worthy profeſſions, emi- 
nent in many ways of life.  Spratt's Sermons, 
I am fo c-/iderabl: a man, that I cannot have 
leſs than forty ſhillings a year. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
3- Important ; valuable. | | 
Chriſt, inſtead of applauding St. Peter's zeal, 
upbraided his abſurdity that could think his mean 
aids cn/id-rable to him, who could command le- 
gions of angels to his reſcue. Decay of Piety. 
In painting, not every action nor every perſon 
is confid-rabl: enough to enter into the cloth. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Many can make themſelves maſters of as con- 
fiderabl: eſtates as thoſe who have the greateſt por- 
tions of land. Add:ſn. 
4. More than a little. It has a middle ſiguifi- 
cation between little and great. 
Many brouglit in very con/idcrath ſums of mo- 
ney. 
Very probably a canſiderabie part of the earth is 
yet unknown. 
Thoſe earthy particles, when they came to be 


d:rable thickneſs and ſolidity. | 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Every cough, though ſevere, and of ſome con- 
fiderable continuance, is not of a conſumptive na- 
ture, nor preſages diſſolution and the grave. 
. Blukrore. 


Coxsr/nERARLENESS. r. . [from con ſider able. ] 


a claim to notice. 
We muſt not always raeaſure the cn/iderablenefs 
of things by their moſt obvious and immediate 


bute to the diſcovery of things highly uſeful. 
Their moſt ſlight and trivial occurrences,. by 
being theirs, they think to acquire a cagſiderablenſſi, 
and are forcibly impoſed upon the company. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Cons!DERABLY. adv. [from confiderable.] 


higheſt. 
And Europe ſtill confiderably gains, 
Both by their good example and their pains. 
Raſ. con sn. 

2. With importance; importantly. 

I defire no ſort of favour ſo much as that of 
ſerving you more con/iderably than J have been yet 
able to do. LS 

ConsrDERANCE. n. f. [from coder. ] Conſide- 
ration; reflection; ſober thought. 

After this cold co»/id'rance, ſentence me; 

And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate, 

What I have done that miſbecame my place. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Coxsr!oeraTE. adj. [confideratus, Latin. ] 

1. Serious; given to conſideration ; prudent 
not raſh ; not negligent. 

I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 

And unreſpective boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with conſid rate eyes. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Eucas is patient, conſiderate, and careful of his 
Drydin's Fables, Preface. 

1 grant it to be in many caſes certain, that it is 
ſuch as a conſilæerate man may prudently rely and 
proceed upon, and hath no juſt cauſe to doubt of. 

| Tull ſon. 
Yy The 


vor. I. Ne 10. 


Clarendon. 
Wilkins,” 


collected, would conſtitute a body of a very con- 


Importance; dignity ; moment; value; deſert ; 


uſefulneſs, but by their fitneſs to make or contri- 


* 
. 


1. In a degree deſerving notice, though not the 


CON 


The expediency in the preſent juncture, may 1 
appear to every con ſiderate man. Aldliſon. 
2. Hay ing reſpect to; regardful. Little uſed. 

Though they will do. nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be preſumed more coxſiderate of praiſe, 
Decay of Pity. 
2. Moderate; not rigorous. This ſenſe is much 
uſed in converſation. 
Cox SHWERAT ELV. adv, 
Calmly; coolly ; prudently. 
Circumftances are of ſuch force, as they ſway 
an ordinary judgment of a wiſe man, not fully and 
conjiderately pondering the matter. Bacon. 
CoxsS!VDERATENESS.n/. [from conſiderate.] The 
quality of being confiderate ; prudence. DF, 
CoxS1DERA'T10N, . ſ. | from conſider. 
1. The act of conſidering; mental view; re- 
gard; notice. 
As to preſent happineſs and miſery, when 


[from con fiderate.] 


that alone comes in crfrderation, and the confſe- | 


quences are removed, a man never chuſes amiſs. 
Locke. | 

2. Mature thought; prudence ; ſerious delibe- 
ration. 

Let us think with confderatian, and corffider with 
acknowledging, and acknowledge with admira- 
tion. Sidney. 

The breath no ſconer left his father's body, 

But that his wildneſs mortified in him : 
Confideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt th” offending Adam out of him. 
Shake ſpear es Henry V. 
3. Contemplation ; meditation upon any thing. 

1 he love you bear to Mopſa hath brought you 
to the con/id:ration of her virtues, and that conſidera- 
tion may have made you the more virtuous, and ſo 


the more worthy. Sidney. 
4. Importance; claim to notice; worthineſs of 
regard. 


Lucan is the only author of co/ideration among 
_ the Latin poets, who was not explained for the 
ule of the dauphin, becauſe the whole Pharſalia 
would have been a ſatire upon the French form of 
government. ä Addiſon's Frecholder. 

5. Equivalent; compenſation. 

We are provident enough not to part with any 
thing ſerviceable to our bodies under a good con- 
fed:ration, but make little account of our ſouls. 

Ray on the Creation. 

en can never take our bills for pay- 
ment, though they might pals as valuable confide- 
rations among your own people. Locke. 

6. Motive of action; influence; ground of con- 
duct. 

The cogſideration, in regard whereof the law for- 
biddeth theſe things, was not becauſe thoſe nations 
did uſe them. Hooker, 

He had been made general upon very partial, 
and not enough deliberated conſiderations. Clarendon. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other confide- 
rations, to ſearch an aſylum. Dryden. 

The world cannot pardon your concealing it, 
_— ſame confi deralinn. D; yden. 

Reaſon; ground of concluding. 
Not led by any commandment, yet moved with 
ſuch conſiderations as have been before ſet down. 
Hooker. 
Uſes, not thought on before, be reaſonable 
cauſes of retaining that which other conſiderations 
did procure to be inſtituted. Hooker. 

8. [In law.] Confideration is the material cauſe 
of a contract, without which no contract bindeth. 
It is either expreſſed, as if a man bargain to give 
twenty ſhillings for a horſe ; or elſe implied, as 
when a man comes into an inn, and taking both 
meat and lodging for himſelf and his horſe, with- 
ont bargaining with the hoſt, if he diſcharge not 
the houſe, the hoſt may ſtay his horſe. Cowe!. 

Cors!VDERER. . . [from conſider. ] A man of 
reflection; a thinker. 

A vain applauſe of wit for an impious jeſt, or 
of reaſon for a deap cwnſiderer. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Coxs1/DzRiNG. | This is a Kind of conjunction, 
it had been more grammatically written confidered ; 
vi, French; but confidering is always uſed. J it al- 
lowance be made for, | 


weakneſs of our nature. 


CON 
1* is not t poſſible to act otherwiſe, confidering the 
Spectator. 

To CONSI'GN, v. a. | confi, igno, Latin.) 

1. To give to another any thing with the right 
to it, in a formal manner ; to give into other 
hands ; to transfer. * n to, ſometimes 
over to. 
vine Worſhip. South, 
Muſt I paſs 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 
Ceaſing, conſigns me ver to reſt and death? 
Pricr. 

At the day of general account, good men are 
then to be con ſig ned over to another ſtate, a ſtate of 
everlaſting love and charity. Alter bury. 

2. To appropriate; to quit for a certain purpoſe. 

The French commander conſigned it to the uſe 
for which it was intended by the donor. 

Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 

3. To commit; to entruſt. 

- The four evangeliſts con/igned 10 writing that 


hiſtor , Addiſon. 
Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 
Conſign'd the youthful conſort to his care. 
Pope's 0 Gn 


To Cons1/Gn. v. u. 

1. To ſubmit to the ſame terms with another. 
This is not now in uſe. 

Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan 
All lovers young, all lovers muſt 
Cinſign to thee, and come to duſt. 

Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 

2. Toſign; to conſent to. Obſolete. 
of modeſty : it were a hard condition 1 a maid 
to cenſigu to. | Shakeſpeare. 

Cons16xn4/T10N. n. .. [from conſfign. ] 

1. The act of conſigning ; ; the act by which any 
thing is delivered up to another. 

As the hope of ſalvation is a good diſpoſition 
towards it, ſo is deſpair a certain ee to eter- 
nal ruin. "T4 ive . 

2. The act of a 

If we find that we increaſe in 1 duty, then we 

may look upon the tradition of the holy ſacra- 
mental ſymbols as a direct confign: 4ton of pardon. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Cons1/GN NMEN . u. . from confign.] | 

1. The act of conſigning. 

2. The writing by which any thing is conſigned. 

Coxs1'MILAR. adj. [from confimilis, 1 Hay- 

ing one common reſemblance. Diet. 

To CONSLI'ST. v. 2. | c92/ifto,, Latin.) | 

1. To ſubſiſt ; not to perth. | 

He is before all things, and by him all things 
conſiſt. Cel. 

2. To continue fixed ; without diſſipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth 
with air, or water with water, but only remaineth 
contiguous as it cometh to paſs betwixt ,con/iſting 
bodies. Bacon's Naivral Hiſtory. 

It is againſt the nature of water, being a flexi- 
ble and ponderous body, to conſiſt and ſtay itſelf, 


and not fall to the lower parts about it. 


Brereword on Languages. 
. To be compriſed ; to be contained. 

I pretend not to tie the hands of artiſts, whoſe 
{kill %s only in a certain manner which they 
have affected. Dryden. 

A great beauty of letters does often conſiſ in lit- 
tle paſſages of private conver lation, and referen- 
ces to particular matters. | Walſh. 

- To be compoſed. 

The land would cn of plains and valleys, and 
mountains, according as the pieces of this ruin 
were diſpoſed. Burnet. 

5. To have being concurrently ; to coexiſt. 

Neceility and election cannot con together 1 in 
the ſame act. Bramball agai Hobbes. 

6. To agree; not to oppoſe; not to ) contradict ; 
not to counteract: it has with before the thing | 
compared or coexiſtent, 

His majeſty would be willing to conſent to any 


thing that could cou/iſt With his conſcience and ho- 


nour. Clat enden. 


Men, by free gift, conſgn over a pines te the Di- 


A maid yet roſed over with the virgin crimſon 


ON 
Nothing but what may eaſily cf with your 
plenty, your proſperity, is requeſted of you. 
Spratt's Sermons. 
| You could not help beſtowing more than is con- 
ſiſtent with the fortune of a private man, or with 


he will of any but an Alexander. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedicaticn, 


1 cannot 01. with the Divine Attributes, that 


the impious man's joys ſhould, upon the whole, ex- 


ceed thoſe of the upright. Atterbury. 
Health con/iſts with temperance alone. Pope. 
The only. way of ſecuring the conſtitution will 


be by leſſening the power of domeſtick adverſa- 
Swift. 


ries, as much as can conſiſt with leuity. 
Come i 705 —— n. ,. (con/flentia, low Latin. ] 
1. State with reſpect to material exiſtence. 
Water, being divided, maketh many circles, till 
it reſtore itſelf to the natural cenſiſtence, 
Bacon's Natural Hi Hor y. 


Tue canſiſtencies of bodies are very divers: denſe, 


rare, tangible, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, deter- 


minate, indeterminate, hard, and ſoft. 
| Lane s Natural Liſlory. 


There is the ſame neceſſity for the Divine influ- 
nce and regimen to order and govern, conſerve 


nd keep together the univerſe in that cite it . 
hath received, as it was at firſt to give it, before it 


could receive it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
I carried on my enquiries farther, to try whe- 


| ther this riſing world, when formed and finiſhed, 


would continue always the ſame, in the ſame form, 
ſtructure, and conſiſtency. 
2. Degree of denſeneſs and rarity. 
Let the expreſſed juices be boiled into the con- 
fiſtence of a ſyrup. 
3. Subſtance; form; make. 
His friendſhip i is of a nobler make, and a laſting 
conſiſtency. South's Scrmons. 
4. Durable or laſting ſtate. 


Meditation will confirm reſolutions of good, 
and give them a durable co ene in the ſoul. Ham, 
Theſe are fundamental truths that. lie at the 


bottom, the baſis on which many others reſt, 
and in which they have their conſ/-ncies teeming 


and” rich in ſtore, with which they furniſh the 


mind. Locke. 
5. Agreement with itſelf, or with any other 


thing; congruity ; uniformity. 
That conſiſtency of behaviour, whereby he inflex- . 


ibly purſues thoſe meaſures, which appear the moſt 
juſt and equitable. Addiſan's Frec holder. 


6. A ſtate of reſt, in which things capable of 


growth or decreaſe continue for ſome time at a 
ſtand, without either; as the growth, con ſiſtence, 
and return. | 
Cons1's TENT. adj. F Og Latio.] 
1. Not contradictory ; not oppoſed. 
With reference to ſuch a lord, to ſerve and te 
be free, are terms not content only, but equivalent 
South, 
A great part of their politicks others do not 
think conſiſtent with honour to practice. | 
Ad.lifon on Italy. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
Yet make at once their circle round the ſun ; 
So two canſiſtent motions act the foul, _ 
And one regards itſelf, and one the Whole. 


Pope's Flay | 


Shew me one that has it in his power 
To act conjiftent with himſelf an hour, Popes 

The fool con/i/ent, and the falſe ſincere. 

2. Firm; not fluid. 

Peſtilential miaſms infinuate into the humoral 

and con: 1/;/fent parts of the body. 

Harwe on Conſumptions. 

The ſand, contained within the ſhell, becoming 
ſolid and ek ent, at the ſame time that of the 
ſtratum without it did. Woodwward's Nat. Hiſt. 

Coxs1!sTENTLY. adv. | from. confiftent. ] Wich- 
out contradiction; agreeably. 

The Phcenicians are of this character, and the 
poet deſcribes them con/i/tently with it: they are 
proud, idle, and effeminate. Broome 


Coxs1sTo'RIAL. adj. {from con/iftory.] Re lat- 
An 


ing to the eccleſiaſtical court. 


Burnett. 


Arbuthnot on 11. ments. 
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CUN: 


An official, or chancellor, has the ſame con/fto-1 


rial audience with the biſhop himſelf that deputes 
him. : Ayliffe*s Parergon. 
CO'NSISTORY. ». /. ¶conſiſtorium, Lat.) 
1. The place of juſtice in the Court Chriſtian. 
75 | | | . Cowel. 
An offer was made, that, for every one mini- 
ſter, there ſhould be two of the people to fit and 
_ give voice in the eccleſiaſtical cn]. 
| Hooker, Preface. 
in wan 
acon, 
deign 
South, 


Pius was then hearing of cauſes 


Chrift himſelf, in that great co2//for y, ſhall 
to ſtep down from his throne. | 

2. The aſſembly of card:nals. 

| How far I've proceeded, 

Or how far further thall, is warranted 

By a commiſſion from the con/iſlor y, 

Yea the whole ry of Rome. hs 

; Shakeſpear”'s Henry VIII. 

A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
| have lived down the pope and the whole con/ifory. 
2 Altterbur y. 

3. Any ſolemn aſſembly. | 

| In mid air 

To council ſummons all his mighty peers 

Within thick clouds, and dark tenfold involy'd, 

A gloomy confiffory, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 

At Jove's atlent the deities around, | 
n folemn ſtate the con/iſiory crown'd. . 
Pope“ Statius. 

4- Place of reſidence. | 

My other felf, my counſel's con/i/tory, my oracle, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Conxso'claTE. n. ſ. [from conſoc io, Lat.] An 
accomplice; a confederate: a partner. 

Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as con- 
faciates in the conſpiracy of Somerſet. Hayward. 

7 CONSO'CLATE. v. a. | confocro, Lat. | 

1. To unite; to join. 

Generally the beſt outward ſhapes are alſo the 
likelieſt to be conſociated with good inward facul- 
ties. | Wotton on Education. 

2. To cement ; to hold together. 

The ancient philoſophers always brought in a 
ſupernatural principle to unite and conſoctate the 
parts of the chaos. Burnt. 

20 Coxnso'CIATE. v. u. To coaleſce; to unite. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with 
other atoms they might be ſeparated again, with- 
out ever conſociating into the huge condenſe bodies 
of planets. Bentley's Sermons. 

CoxsociaTION. . ſ. {from conſociate. ] 

1. Alliance. 5 

There is ſuch a carſociation of offices between the 
prince and whom his favour breeds, that they 
may help to ſuſtain his power, as he their know- 
ledge. . Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries. 

2. Union; intimacy ; companionſhip. 

By ſo long and ſo various corſociation with a prince, 
he had now gotten, as it were, two hves in his 
own fortune and greatneſs. 
Conso'LABLE. adj. [from conſole. ] That which 
_ admits comfort. 5 ; | 

To Co/NSoLATE. v. a. | conſolor, Latin.] To 
comfort; to conſole; to ſooth in miſery. Not 
much uſed. | | 

I will be gone, 


T hat pitiful rumour may report my flight, 


To conſolate thine ear. 85 
Shake ſpcare's AlPs well that ends awell. 
What may ſomewhat conſolate all men that ho- 
nour virtue, we do not diſcover the latter ſcene of 
his miſery in authors of antiquity. Brown's Vul. Er, 
Co'NsOLATION. n. ſ. [ conſolatio, Lat.] Com- 
fort; alleviation of miſery; ſuch alleviation as is 
produced by partial remedies. | | 
We that were in the jaws of death, were now 
brought into a place where we found nothing but 
conſolutions. Bacon. 
; Againſt ſuch cruelties, | 
With inward conſolatians recompens'd ; 
And oft ſupported ſo, as ſhall amaze | 
Their proudeſt perſecutors. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Wotton. | 


CON 

Let the righteous perſevere with patience, ſup- 
ported with this cox/o/aticn, that their labour ſhall 
not be in vain. Rogers. 

CoxsoLa'ToR. u. J. | Latin.] A comforter. 
_ Conso'LATORY. u. . ¶ from conſolate. ] A ſpeech 
or writing coutaining topicks of comfort. 

x Conſolatories writ | 
With ſtudied argument, and much perſuaſion 

tought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. 
75 Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Coxnso'LATORY. adj, | from conſolate.] Tending 


to give comfort. 
To CONSOLE. v. a. [conſolor, Lat.] To com- 


| fort; to cheer; to free from the ſenſe of miſery. 


Others the ſyren fitters compaſs round, 


And empty heads conſo/z with empty ſound. 
Pope's Dunciad. 


CONSOLE. n. ſ. [French.} In architecture, is 


a part or member projecting in a manner of a 


bracket, or ſhoulder-piece, ſerving to ſupport a 
cornice, buſt, vaſe, beam, and frequently uſed as 
keys of arches. Chambers. 

Conso'LER. u. /. [from conſole. ] One that gives 


| comfort. 


Pride once more appears upon the ſtage, as the 


great conſoler of the miſeries of man. 


Comment. on Pope's Eſſay on Man. 

Conxnso'LiDaNT. adj. [from conſolidate. | That 
which has the quality of uniting wounds. 

To CONSO/LIDATE. v. a. | confolider, Fr. fo- 
lidus, Lat | 

1. To form into a compact and ſolid body; to 
harden ; to unite in a ſolid maſs. 

The word may be rendered, either he ſtretched, 
or he fixed aud conſolidated the earth above the wa- 
ters. 

The effects of ſpirits in ſtopping hemorrhages, 
and conſolidating the fibres, is well Known to 
chirurgeons. | Arbuthnot. 

2. To combine or unite two parliamentary bills 
into one. | 

To Coxso'L1DATE. v.n. To grow firm, hard, 
or ſolid. 

In hurts and ulcers in the head, dryneſs maketh 
them more apt to conſolidate. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The ſand, ſparry, and flinty matter was then 
ſoft, and ſuſceptible of any form in theſe ſhelly 
moulds; and it carſclidated, and became hard after- 
wards. | Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

ConsoLtina'TION. 2. . [ from conſolidate. | 

1. The act of uniting into a ſolid mals. 

The conſolidation of the marble, and of the ſtone, 
did not fall out at random. 

Mocdiuard's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. The annexing of one bill in parliament to 
another. 

3. In law, it is uſed for the combining and 
uniting of two benefices in one, o:. 

Cownso'LIDATIVE. adi. ¶ from conſolidate.] That 
which has the quality of healing wounds. Die. 

Co'x5s0NANCE. IA. .. ¶ conſonance, French, conſo- 

Co'x s oN ANV. I nan, Latia.] 

1. Accord of ſound. 

The two principal conſonances that moſt raviſh 
the ear, are by the conſent of all nature, the fifth 
and the octave. Watton. 

And winds and waters flow'd 
In conſonance. Thomſon's Spring. 
2. Conſiſtency ; congruence; agreeableneſs. 


Such deciſions held conſonancy and congruity with 


reſolutions and deciſions of former times. 
Hale's Law of England. 
I have ſet down this, to ſhew the perfect conſo- 
nancy of our perſecuted church to the doctrine of 
ſcripture and antiquity. Hammond on Fundamental. 
3. Agreement; concord; friendſhip. A ſenſe 


now not uſed. 


Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellow- 
ſhip, by the conſonancy of our youth. Shakeſp. Ham. 

CO'NSON ANT. adj. ¶conſonant, Latin. | Agree- 
able; according; conſiſtent : followed by either 
with or to. 

Were it conſonant unto reaſon to divorce theſe 
two ſentences, the former of which doth ſhew 
how the latter is reſtrained, | 


Burnet's Theory. | 


H 9 E *. 


con 

That where much is given there ſhall be much 
required, is a thing conſonant with natural equity. 
Decay of Pity. 

Religion looks conſonant to itſelf. Decay of Pieſy- 

He diſcovers how conſonant the account which 
Moſes hath left, of the primitive earth, is to this 
from nature. * Wondeward. 

Co! xs oN NT. n. . [conſonans, Lat.] A letter 
wm cannot be ſounded, or but imperfectiy, by 
Ittelt. 

In all vowels the paſſage of the mouth is open 
and free, without any appulſe of an organ of 
ſpeech to another: but in all conſonants there is an 
appulſe of the organs, ſometimes [if you abſtract 
the conſonants from the vowels] wholly precluding 
all found ; and, in all of them, more or leſs check- 
ing and abetting it. Holder's El-ments of Speech. 

He conſidered theſe as they had a greater mixture 
of vowels or conſonants, and accordingly employed 
them as the verſe required a greater ſmoothneſs. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 

Co'xSonANTLY. adv. [from conſonant. ] Con- 
fiſtently ; agreeably. 

This, as conſonantly it preacheth, teacheth, and 
delivereth, as 4f but one tongue did ſpeak for all. 

Hooks r. 

Ourſclves are formed according to that mind 
which frames things co/onantly to their reſpective 
natures. Clanville's Scepfts. 

If he will ſpeak conſanantiy to himſelf, he mult 
ſay that happened in the original conſtitution. 


, Tilotſon, 
Co'x50XANTNESS. . ſ. [ from conſonant. ] Agree- 
ableneſs ; conſiſtency. | id. 


Co'nsoNoUs. adj. | conſonus, Latin. J. Agreeing 
in ſound ; ſymphonious. * 

Co xs oA“ ION. . f. [from confopio, Latin. J 
The act of laying to ſleep. Little in uſe. 

One of his maxims is, that a total abſtinence 
from intemperance is no more philoſophy, than a 
total conſopiation of the ſenſes is repoſe. 
Digby to Pape. 

CON SORT. . /. Cconſors, Latin. It had anci- 
ently the accent on the latter ſyllable, but has it 
now on the former. Aſilion has uſed them both. ] 

1. Companion; partner; generally a partner of 
the bed; a wife or huſband. | 

. Fellowſhip, 

Such as I ſeek fit to participate, 

All rational delight; wherein the brute 

Cannot be human coor. Milton, 

Male he created thee; but the confort | 
Female for race: then bleſs'd-mankind, and ſaid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the eartn. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Thy Bellona, who thy conſort came, 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham. 

He fingle choſe to live, and ſhun'd to wed, : 

Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
His warlike amazon her hoſt invades, 7 
Th' imperial confort of the crown of ſpades. 
Popes 
2. An aſſembly; a divan; a conſultation... * 
In one conſort there ſat 

Cruel revenge, and rancorous deſpite, 

Diſloyal. treaſon, and heart-burning hate. 

Fairy Suttas 

3. A number of inſtruments playing together; 
a ſymphony. This is probably a miſtake for con- 
cert, 

A comfort of muſick in a banquet of wine, is as 
a ſignet of carbuncle ſet in gold. Eccluſ. xxxii. 5. 

4. Concurrence; union. 

Take it ſingly, and it carries an air of levity 
but, in conſort with the reſt, has a meaning quite 
different. | Atterkury- 

To Coxso'rT. v. . from the noun. ] To aſſo · 
ciate with; to unite with; to keep company 
with. | 
What will you do ? Let's not confort with them. 


Shokeſpeare, 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conſort; with thee ? 
To Coxso RT. v. a. 
I. To join; to mix; to marry. | 
| Yyz He, 


CON 


He, with his cenforted Eve, 


The ſtory heard attentive: Milt. Par. Left. 
He begins to conſert himſelf with men, and 
thinks bimſelf one. Locke on Education. 
2. To accompany. Not uſed. 
Il meet with you upon the mart, 


And afterwards co:jor: with you till bed tine. Sh. 


Conso'RTABLE. adj. | from conſort. ] To be 
compared with; to be ranked with; ſuitable. 
Nut uſed. 

He was cor ſortatle to Charles Landon, under 
Henry VIII. who was equal to him. I tton. 

Coxsu'RTICN, . . [confortio, Latin.] Partner- 
ſhip; fellowſhip ; ſociety. Did. 

CoxnsrE/CTABLE. adj. ¶ from conſpectus, Latin. 
Eaſy to be ſeen. Dict. 

CoxnSPECTUITY, . . [fr om conſpectus, Lat. | 
Sight; view; ſenſe of ſeeing. This word is, 1 
delieve, peculiar to Shakeſpeare, and perhaps cor- 
rupt. 

What harm can your biſſon conſportutic 's glean 
out of this character ? Shakeſpeare” Coriolnus, 

CoxnsSPE'RSION, 2. . [ confp:rſis, Lat.] Aſprink- 
ling about. Dict. 

CoxsPicrw'iTy. a. /. [from conſpiczous.] Bright- 
neſs; favourableneſs to the fight. - 

If this definition be clearer than the thing de- 
fined, midnight may vie for cn pie with noon. 

Glanviile's Sceſiſis. 

CONSPIUVCUOVS. adj. Cconpicuus, Latin. 

i. Obvious to the ſight ; ſeen at a diſtance. 

Or come I leſs conjp:;cnous ? Or what change 

Abſents thee *_ Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

2. Eminent; famous; diſtinguiſhed. 

He attributed to each of them that virtue which 
he thought moſt conſpimuons in them. 

Dr den” Juvenal, Dedication. 
Thy father's merit points thee out to view, 
And ſets thee in the faireſt point of liglit, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. 
Addiſon" Cato. 
The houſe of lords, 

C onſpicuous ſcene ! Pope's E þiſt. of Horace. 

CoxspreveusLy. adv. [from corfpicucus.] 

1. Obviouſly to view. 

Theſe methods may be preſerved conſpicuo: fly, 
and entirely diſtinct. Watts's Logick. 

2. Eminently ; ; famouſly ; remarkably. 

ConsPicugcuUsNESS. n. , [from conſpicuous.] 

1. Expoſure to view; ſtate of being vifſible 
at a diſtance. | 

Looked on with ſuch a weak light, they appear 
well proportioned fabricks ; yet they appear ſo but 
in that twilight, which is requiſite to their cn Ner- 
ouſneſs. Boyle's Proem. II ſay. 

2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. 

Their writings attract more readers by the au- 
thor's conſpi uſa: ſs. Foyle on Colvurs. 

ConsP!/Racy. n. ſ. | conſoiratio, Latin. 

1. A private agreement among ſeveral perſons 
to commit ſore crime; a plot; a concerted trea- 
ſon. 

. O co::ſpir acy ! 
gham'ſt thou to ſhew thy dang'rous brow by night, 
When evils are moſt free? 
Sha eſpe. we's Julius Cœcſar. 

I had forgot that foul conſpiracy 
Of the beaſt Caliban, and his confed' rates, 
Againſt my life. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt: 

When ſcarce he had efcap'd the blow 
Cf faction and conſpir. Cy, 

Death did his promis'd hopes deſtroy. Dryden. 

2. In law, an agreement of men to do any 
thing ; always taken in the evil part. It is taken 

for a confederacy of two at the leaſt, falſely to 
indict one, or to procure one to be indicted of fe- 
tony. Cow:rl. 

3. A concurrence; à general tendency of many 
cauſes to one event. 

When the time now came that miſery was ripe 
for him, there was a conipir acy in all. heavenly and 
earthly things, to frame fit occaſions to lead him 

unto. it. S:d- 7. 

The air apperring ſo malicious in this morbific 
ori a6 gy CXaCKS a more particular regat d. 5 

Her vey on Co ſum ptiors. 


ö 


CON 


7-4 Cs aj T. adj. Fairies, Latin.] Con- 


ſpiring; engaged in a conſpiracy or plot; plotting. 
Thou art a traitor, 
_ Confpirant i this high illuſtrious prince. 
Shabeſpi ares King Lear, 

Coxs TIR T ION. . .. oor Lat.] An 
agreement of many to one end. 

One would wonder, how from ſo differing pre- 
miſes, they ſhould infer the ſame concluſion, were 
it not that the conſpiration of intereſt were too po- 
tent for the GCiverſity of judgment. Decay of Prety. 

Coxsrr/kAToR. mn, ſ. [from conſpire, Latin.] 
A man engaged in a plot ; one who has ſecretly 
concerted with others commiſſion of a crime; a 


plotter. 
Achitophel is amongſt the conſpirators with Abſa- 
lom. 2 Sanwel. 


Stand back thou manifeſt conſprrator ; - 
Thou that contriv ſt to murder our brand lord, 


But let the bold conſpirator beware; 
For heav'n makes Princes its peculiar care. 
One put into his hand a note of the whole con- 
of the conſpirators. South, 
To CONSPVRE. v. u. [eonſpiro, Lat.] 
1. To concert a crime ; to plot; to hatch ſecret 
treaſon. 
Tell me what they deſerve, 
That do c-ſpire my death with deviliſh plots 
Of damned witchcraft ? 
| What was it 
That mov'd pale Cailius to conſpire ? 
Shak: ſpeare”s Anthony and Cl: patra. 
They took great indignation, and con/pired againſt 
the king. LApocr ypha, 
Let the air be excluded ; for that undermineth 
the body, and conſptreth with the ſpirit of the body 
to diſſolve it. Bacon. 
There is in man a natural poſſibility to deſtroy 
the world ; that is, to canſpire to know no woman. 
= Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The preſs, the pulpit, and the ſtage, 
Confpire to cenſure and expoſe our age. 


2. To agree together: as, all things conſpire to 
make him happy. 

So moiſt and dry when phœbus ſhines, 
Conſpirin 7 give the plant to grow. 
Cons PIN ER. u. f. [from conſpire. ] A e 

tor; a plotter. 
Take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, and where conſpirers are; 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be. 
Shak:ſpeare's Mucleth. 
CoxsPi'rinNG Powers. In mechanicks.] All 


Harris. 


The act of defiling ; defilement; pollution. 

CON STABLE. u. . [comes ſtabuli, as it is ſup- 
poſed.] 

1. Lord high co» falle is an ancient officer of the 
crown. 
conſiſted in the care of the common peace of the 
land in deeds of arms, and in matters of war. 
the court of the corflrble and marſhal belonged the 
cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms without 
the realm, and combats and blaſonry of arms 
within it. The firſt conſtable of England was cre- 
ated by the Conqueror, and the office continued 
hereditary till the thirteenth of Henry VIII. when 
it was laid aſide, as being ſo powerful as to be- 
come troubleſome to the king. From theſe mightv 
"magiſtrates are derived the inferiour cee of 
hundreds and franchiſes: two cf whom were or- 
damned, in the thirteenth of Edward I. to be cho- 
{en in every hundred for the conſervation of the 
peace, and yiew of armour. Theſe are now call- 
ed high conftab/cs, becauſe continuance of time, 
and increaſe both of people and offences, have oc- 
caſioned others in every town of inferiour autho- 
rity, called petty co . Beſides theſe, we have 

oft 1615 denominated from particular places; as, 


Shakeſpeare” 5 Hay VI. 


Dryden's & paniſÞ F. yar. 


ſpiracy againſt him, together with all the names 


Shakeſpeare' $ Rich. III. 


Roſc omm on. 


Heigb. | 


ſuch as act in direction not oppoſite to one another. 


Coxspurca/T1ON. nf. [from cenſpurco, Lat.] 


The function of the c:n/iab/e of England | 
To 


CON 


Carne: ven; but theſe are properly caftellant, or go- 
vernours of caſtles. Cowel, Chambers. 
When 1 came hither, I was lord high co/tadble, 


| And duke of Buckingham; now poor Edward 


Bohun. Shak- Heure, 
The knave conſtable had ſet me i' th' ſtocks, i“ 
th' common ſtocks, for a witch. | 
 Shak:ſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The conſtable being a ſober man, and an enemy 
to ſedition, went to obſer ve what they did. 


2. To e un, the Cox STABILA. [Perhaps from 
conte ſtable, Fr. the fettled, firm, and ſtated ac- 
count. | To ſpend more than what a man knows 
himſelf to be worth: a low phraſe. 

Co/xSTABLESHIP, 2. J. [from confatle.] The 
oftice of a conſtable. 

The keeperſhip is annexed to the conflabl-ſhip of 
the caſtle, and that granted out in leaſe. 


Co/xs AN. . f. [ corflantia, Latin. 

1. Immutability ; perpetuity ; unalterable con- 
tinuance. 

The laws of God himſelf no man will ever deny 
to be of 2 different conſtitution from the former, 
in reſpect of the one's conflancy, and the mutabili- 
ty of the other. Hooker, 

2. Conſiſtency ; nnvaried ſtate. 

Incredible, that conflancy in ſuch a variety, ſuch 
a multiplicity, ſhould be the reſult of chance. 

Kay on the Creatier 

3- Reſolution ; firmneſs ; ſteadineſs ; ; unſhaken 
determination. 

In a ſmall iſle, amidſt the wideſt ſeas, 

Triumphant cenſancy has fix d her ſeat ; 

In vain the ſyrens ſing, the tempeſts beat. Prior, 

4. Laſting affection ; continuance of love, or 
friendſhip. 

Conftiincy is ſuch a ſtability and firmneſs of friend- 
ſhip, as overlooks and paſſes by leſſer failures of 
kindneſs, and yet ſtill retains the ſame habitual 
good-will to a friend. Sourhs 

5. Certainty ; veracity ; reality. | 

But all the ſtory of the night told o'er, 

More witneſſeth than fancy's images, 

And grows to ſomething of great conſtancy, | 

But, however, ſtrange and admirable. 1 

CON STANT. adj. | conflzns, Latin. ] 

1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

If you take highly rectified ſpirits of wine, and 
dephlegmed ſpirit of vrine, and mix them, yon 
may turn theſe two fluid liquors into a N 
body. 5 Boyle's Hiſtory of Firmneſs. 
2. Unvaried; 

The world's a ſcene of changes, and to be 

Corſtant, in nature were inconſtancy. Cowley, 

3. Firm; reſolute ; determined; immoveable ; 
unthaken. 

Some ſhrewd contents 

Now ſteal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek : 
Some dear friend dead ; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conft:.nt man. Sha“. Me chart of Venite. 

4. Free from change of affection, 

Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained 
conſtant friends. Sidray. 

5. Certain; not various firmly adhe- 
rent: with % | 

Now, through the land, his care of ſouls he 

ſtretch d. 
And like a primitive apoſtle preach'd ; 
Still cheerful, ever con/?urt 79 his call; 
By many follow'd, lov'd by moſt, admir'd by all. 
| Dryden. 

He ſhewed his firm adherence to religion as mo- 
delled by our national conſtitution, and was cen- 
fant to its offces in devotion, both in publick and 
in his family. Addijon's Fr ecbolilor. 

Cos TAN TV. adv. from cos / fant.) Unvaria- 
bly; perpetually ; certainly; ſteadily. 


; Neady; 


pal; nay, that they ſhould not c:»/.:ily do it. 
Till 125 . 
T» CONSTELLAT E. v. 1 | on fellatus. Lat. 


To join luſtre; to W with one general light. 


conſtable of the Tower, Av er caßle, of the cafiie of 
"A 


The ſeveral things vw Lich engage our affections, 


Clw ae > 


Carew's Sur vey of C/ ball. 


unchanged; e e durable. ; 


Se 


* 

on 
oy 
1 


It is ſtrange that the fathers ſhould never ap- 


rep 


capillary veſſels. 
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de, in a tranſcendent manner, ſhine forth and c:» 


fellate in God. 
Jo CoNsTELLATE. v. a. 
Mining bodies in one ſplendour. 
Great conſtitutions, and ſuch as are cor/te!] ited 
into knowledge, do nothing till they outdo all. 
Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
Theſe ſcattered per fections, which were divid- 
ed among the ſeveral ranks of inferiour natures, 
were ſummed up and conffellated in ours. 
Glenville's Scepfes. 
Cors TELL T 1o . f. [from conſtellate.] 
1. A cluſter of fixed ſtars. 

For the ſtars of heaven, and the conſtellation; 
thereof, ſhall not give their light J. xiii. 10. 
| The earth, the air reſounded, 

The heav'ns and all the conſfellations rung. 


Milton's Paradifſ: Lot. 
A conſtellation is but one; 


Though 'tis a train of ſtars. Dryden, 

2. An atſemblage of ſplendours, or excellen- 
clth.- 

The condition is a co/t-/12tion or conj uncture of 
all thoſe goſpel-graces, faith, hope, charity, ſelf- 
denial, repentauce, and the reſt. 

Hammonds Pra@#. Cat. 

Cons TERNA'TION. . /. | from conſter no, Latin. ] 
Aſtoniſhment ; amazement ; alienation of mind 
by a ſurpriſe ; ſurprize ; wonder. 

They find the ſame holy corfternation upon them- 
ſelves that Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the 
gate of heaven. | South. 
: The natives, dubious whom 
They muſt obey, in conſternation wait, 1 

Tillrigid conqueſt will pronounce their liege. 

| Philips. 

To CO'NSTIPATE. v. a. from conſtipo, Lat. ] 

1. To crowd together into a narrow room; to 
thicken ; to condenſe. 

Of cold, the property is to condenſe and ie 
pate. Bacon. 


| Boyle. 
To unite ſeveral 


It may, by amaſſing, cooling, and conſiipating of 


waters, turn them into rain. Ray on the Creation. 
There might ariſe ſome vertiginous motions or 
whirlpools in the matter of the chaos, whereby 
the atoms might be thruſt and crowded to the 
middle of thoſe whirlpools, and there conflipate one 
another into great ſolid globes. Bentliy. 
2. To ſtuff up, or ſtop by filling up the paſ- 
ſages. | 
It is not probable that any aliment ſhould have 
the quality of entirely conſfipatirg or ſhutting up the 
Ar buthnot on Aliments. 
3. To bind the belly; or make coſtive. 
Omitting honey which is laxative and the pow- 
der of ſome loadſtones in this, doth rather conft:pate 
and bind, than purge and looſen the belly. | 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Cons TI ACT Io. 2. f. [from conftipate.] 
1. The act of crowding any thing into leſs room ; 
condenſation. | 
This worketh by the detention of the ſpirits, and 
conſtipation of the tangible parts. 
5 Bacon Natura] Tifter y. 
It requires either abſolute fulueſs of matter, or 
a pretty cloſe c/?/p2tion and mutual contact of its 
-particles. . | Pentl:y. 
2. Stoppage ; obſtruction by plenitude. 


The inactivity of the gall occaſions a conſſ{pation 


of the belly. Arbuthrot on Aliment, 
z. The ſtate of having the body bound. 
CoxsTVTUENT. adj. | conſtituens, Latin. ] That 
which makes any thing what it is; neceſſary to 
- exiſtence ; elemental ; eſſential; that of which 
any thing conſiſts. 
Body, ſoul, and reaſon, are the three parts ne- 
ceſlarily confiuuent of a man. Dryden's Duff. 
All animals derived all the comf:tuent matter of 
their bodies, ſucceſſively, in all ages, out of titis 
fund. Windwvnrd. 


It is impoſſible that the figures and ſizes of its 
conſlituent particles, ſhould be ſo juſtly adapted as |. 
to touch one ancther in every point. Pentley's Serin. 
Cons Ti'tUENT. u. | 

1. The perſon or thing which conſtitutes or ſet- 
tles any thing ings peculiar ſtate, 
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Their firft compoſure and origination requires 


an higher and nobler conf/ituent than chance. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. That which is nece!Tery to the ſubſiſtence of 
any thing. a 

The obſtruction of the meſentery is a great im- 
pediment to nutrition; for the lymph in thoſe 
glands is a neceſſary conſtituent of the aliment. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3- He that deputes another ; as, the repreſen- 
tatives in parliament diſregard their conſttuents. 

To CONSTITUTE. v. a. | conflituo, Latin.] 

1. To give formal exiſtence; to make any thing 
what it is: to produce. 

Prudence is not only a moral but chriſtian vir- 
tue, ſuch as is necetſary to the corflituting of all 
others. Decay of Picty. 

2. To erc&; to eſtablith. 

We mult obey laws appointed and conf{ituted by 
lawful authority, not againſt the law of God. 

| Taylor's Holy Living. 

It will be neceſſary to conſider, how at firſt 
thoſe ſeveral churches were con/*ituted, that we may 
underſtand how in this one church they were all 
united. | Pearſon. 

3. To depute ; to appoint another to an office. 

Co'xsT1ITUTOR x. . [from conſtutute. | He that 
conſtitutes or appoints. 

Co'xsT1TUT10N. 2. ſ. | from confiitute.] 


1. The act of conſtituting ; enacting ; deputing ; | 


eſtabliſning; producing. 
2. State of being; particular texture of parts; 
natural qualities. 
This is more beneficial! than any other c tution. 
Bentley. 


This light being trajeRed through the parallel | 


priſas, if it ſuffered any change by the refraction 
of one, it loſt that impreſſion by the contrary re- 
fraction of the other: and ſo, being reſtored to its 
priſtine conſt:/ution, became of the tame condition 
as at firſt. | Newton's Opticks. 
3- Corporeal frame. 

Amongſt many bad effects of this oily conflitution, 
there is one advantage; ſuch who arrive to age, 
are not ſubje& to ſtricture of fibres. Arb. on Alim, 

4. Temper of body, with reſpect to health or 
diſcaſe. 

If ſuch men happen, by their native conflituti- 
ons, to fall into the gout, either they mind it not 
at all, having no leiſure to be ſick, or they uſe it 
like a dog. Temple. 

Beauty is nothing elſe but a juſt accord and har- 


mony of the members, animated by a healthful 


eonfiitutior, Dryden. 

5. Temper of mind. 

Dametas, according to the conſſitution of a dull 
head, thinks no better way to ſhew himſelf wiſe 
than by ſuſpecting every thing in his way. Sydney. 

Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the 

world 

Could turn ſo much the conflitution 

Of any conſtant man. 

Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

He defended himſelf with undaunted courage, 
and leſs paſſion than was expected from his con/t:- 
tution. Clarendon. 

6. Eſtabl:ithed form of government; ſyſtem of 
laws and cuſtoms. 

The Norman conqu'ring all by might, 
Mixing our cuſtoms, and the form of right, 
With foreign coo/Hituti,ms he had brought. Danicl. 
7. Particular law ; eftabliſhed uſage; eſtabliſh- 

ment; inſtitution. 

We lavefully may. obſerve the poſitive cenſtituti- 
ns of bur own churches. Hecker, 

Conflitution, properly ſpeaking in the ſenſe of the 
civil law, 1s that law which 1s made and ordained 
by ſome King or emperor ; yet the canoniſts, by 
adding the word ſacred to it, make it to ſignify the 
ſame as an eccleſiaſtical canon. | Ayliffe. 
Cons TITUTIONAL, adj. | from conftitution. | 

1. Bred in the conſtitution; radical. 
It is not probable any conſtitutional illneſs will be 
communicated with the ſmall- pox by inoculation. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Confiſtent with the civil conſtitution ;. legal, 


CON 


Cons T1Tv/r1vE. adj. [from conflitute.] 

1. That which conſtitutes any thing what it is; 
elemental ; effential ; productive. 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, 
that is, ſuch as neither naturally conſtitutive, nor 
merely deſtructive, to preſerve or deſtroy. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The elements and conſtitutive parts of a ſchiſma- 
tick, being the eſteem of himſelf, and the con- 
terapt of others. Decay of Piety. 

2. Having the power to enact or eſtabliſh, 

To CONST RAIN. v. a. | cortraindre, Fr. con- 
Pringo, Lat.] 

1. To compel; to force to ſome action. 
Thy fight which ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 
Con ſtrains them weep. Shake ſpare”s Coriol ute 

Namur ſubdu'd is England's palm alone, 
The reſt beſieg'd, but we corſfrain'd the town. 

Dryden, 
2. To hinder by force; to reſtrain. 
My ſire in caves conſtraius the winds, 
Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeaſe ; 
They fear his whiftle, and forſake the ſeas. 
; Dr yden. 
3. To neceſſicate. 
The icars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conf/r aired blemiſhes, 
Nothing deſerv'd. Shateſp. Ant. and Cle. 
When to his luſt Ægyſthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we th' adult'rous act conſtrain, | 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
4. To violate; to ravifh. | 
Her ſpotleſs chaſtity, 
Inhuman traitors, you corftrain'd and for “. 
Shake ſpeare' 5 Titus And: onicus. 
5. To confine ; to preſs. 6 
When amidſtthe feryour of the feaſt, 

The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breaſt, 

And with ſweet Kiſſes in her arms conſirains, 

Thou may'ſt infuſe thy venom in her veins. 

Dryden 

How the ſtrait ſtays the ſlender waſte conſtrain 2 

Gay, 

6. To conſtringe. 

When winter froſts conſtrain the field with cold, 
The ſcanty root can take no ſteady hold. Dryden. 

7. To tie, to bind. 

Scarce the weary god had clos'd his eyes, 

When ruſhing on with ſhouts, he binds in chains 
The drowſy prophet, and bis limbs confirams. Dr y. 

8. To impriſon. 

Canſirain d him in a bird, and made him fly 
With party-colour'd plumes a chattering pye. 

Dryd:n, 

9. To. force; to produce in . oppoſition to na- 

tures 
In this northern tract our hoarſer throats 

Utter unripe and ill conffrained notes. Waller. 

10. To reſtrain; to withhold. 0 

The ſoft weapons of paternal perſuaſions, after, 
mankind began do forget the original giver of life 
became over- weak to reſiſt the farſt inclination of 
evil; or after, when it became habitual, to en- 
train it. - Raleigh. 

Coxns TRA/INABLE. adj. | from conſirain. ] Lia» 
ble to conſtraint ; obnoxious to compulſion. 

Whereas men before ſtood bound in conſcience 
to do as reaſon teacheth, they are now, by virtue 
of human law, con/trainabl: ; and if they outward- 
ly tranſgreſs, puniſhable. Hocker.. 

Cons TRIX ED LN. adv. | from conſtrain. |] By 
conſtraint; by compulſion. 

Vhat occaſion it bad given thera to think ta 
their greater obduration in evil, that through a 
froward and wanton defire of innovation we did 
confirain:dly thoſe things, for which conſcience was 
pretended. Hoker, 

Cons TRAINER. . / from conſfrain.]. He that. 
conſtrains. 

Corus TRAIN T. A. ſ. [contrainte, French. ] 

1. Compulſion ; compelling force; violence; 
act of over- ruling the deſire; confinement. 

I did ſuppoſe it ſhould be on coe ,t; 

But, heav'n be thank'd, it is but voluntary. 


Shak ſpeare's King Febr. 
, Like 


* 


0 N 


Like yon 2 man; and hither led by fame, 
Not by con/traint, but by my choice, I came. 
Dryden's Indi.n Emperor. 
The conſtant deſire of happineſs, and the con- 
ffraint it puts upon us to act for it, nobody, I think, 
accounts an abridgement of liberty. Locke. 
2. Confinement. Out of uſe. 
His limbs were waxen weak and raw, 
Thro' long impriſonment and hard conflraint. 


Spenſer, 

To CONSTRI CT. v. a. [confir: ing", confi idtion, 
Latin. ] 

r. Io bind; to cramp; to confine into a narrow 


compaſs. 

2. To contract; to cauſe to ſhrink. 

Such things as conti the fibres and ſtrengthen 
the ſolid parts. Ar buthnot on Diet. 

Cons rRYCTION. ». J [from conftlric?.] Con- 
traction; compreſiion ; ; forcible contraction. Com- 
prefion is from an outward force; conſtrician from 
ſome quality: as the throat is compreſſed by a 
bandage, and comſtringed by a cold. 

The air which thefe receive into the longs, may 
ſerve to render their bodies equiponderant to the 
water; and the corſir:&tion or dilatation of i it, may 
probably afſiſt them to aſcend or deſcend in the 
water. | Kay on the Creation. 

CoxnsTRYCToOR. . Y Teonftriftyr, Latin. | That 
which compreſſes or contracts. 

He ſuppoſed the con/?ri&9r5 of the eye-lids muſt 
be ſtrengthened i in the ſupercilious. 

Arbuthnet's and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

To CONSTRINGE. v. a. ¶ conſtringo, Lat. To 
compreſs; to contract; to bind; to force; to 
contract itſelt. 

The dreadful ſpout, 

Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conſiring'd in maſs by the almighty ſan. 


Shakeſpeare's Troil. and Crefſ. | 


Strong liquors, eſpecially inflammatory ſpirits, 
intoxicate, con inge, harden the fibres, and coa- 
gulate the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

Cons TR1/NGENT. adj. | conflringens, Latin.) 
Having the quality of binding or compreſſing. 

Try a deep well, or a conſervatory of ſnow, 
where the cold may be more conſtrengent. 

Bacon's Natural Hi vox 
Winter binds | 
Our Rrengthen'd bodies in a cold embrace 
Conſtringent. Thomſon” s Wi inter. 
To CONSTRU'CT. v. a. [confiru#us, Lat.] 
1. To build; to 6 form.; ; to compile; to conſti- 


dute. 
Let there be an admiration of thoſe divine at- 


tributes and prerogatives, for whoſe manifeſting | 


he was pleaſed to conſt! ud this vaſt fabrick. 

| Bayle's Uſefulnsſs of Natural Philoopby. 
2. To form by the mind: as, he 1 8 a 
new ſyſtem. 

CoxsTRv'cT1ON. 1. , [ conſtructis, Latin. 

1. The act of building, or piling up in a regular 
method. 

2. The form of building; ſtructure; confor- 
muion. | 

There's no art 
To ſhew the mind's co:ftruion in the face. 
Shakeſpeare. 

The ways were made of ſeveral layers of flat 
ſtones and flint: the con/{ru/2i9n was a little various, 
according to the nature of the foil, or the materi- 
als Which they found. A lult butt. 

3. [In grammar. ] The putting of words, duly 


choſen, together in ſuch a manner as is proper to | 


convey a complete ſenſe. Clurke's Lat. Gram. 
Some particles conſtantly, and others in certain 
conſtruckions, have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence 
contained in them, Locke. 
4. The act of arranging terms in the proper 


order, by diſentangling tranſpoſitions: the act of 


_ interpreting ; explanation. 
This label, whoſe containing 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it; let him ſhew 
His ſkill in the co ſtrufiom. Shakeſpeare's C ymbelinc. 
5. The ſenſe; the * ; interpreta- 
tion. 


CON 


In which ſenſe although we judge the apoſtle 
words to have been uttere/l, yet hereunto we do 
not require them to yield, that think any other 
con more ſound. Hooker. 

He that would live at eaſe, ſhould always put the 
veſt conſiructignon buſineſs and converſation. 

Colli-r vn the Spleen, 

Religion, in its own nature, produces good 

will towards men, and puts the mildeſt con/trucftiom 
upon every accident that befals them. Spectator. 

6. Judgment ; mental repreſentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reaſonable confiruF7icn; 
ſeem ſtrange, or ſavour of ſingularity, that we 
have examined this point. Brown's Vulrar Hiraurs. 

7. The manaer of deſcribing a figure or problem 
in geometry. 

8. Cox s TRT HN of Fquationt, in algebra, 18 
the method of reducing a known equation into 
lines and figures, in order to a geometrical de- 
monſtration. 

Cons TR“ TRR. z. .. [from conflr u.] Pile ; 
edifice; fabrick. 

They ſhall the earth's conflrudture cloſely bind, 
And to the centre keep the parts confin'd. 

bia:-kmore, 

7 CO/NSTRUE. v. a. Cone, Latin] 

1. To range words in their natural order; to 
diſentangle tranſpoſition. 

I'll teach my eyes with meek humility, 

Love learned letters to her eyes to read; 
Which her deep wit, that true heart 5 thought can 
ſpell, 5 
Will ſoon conceive, and learn to conflrue well. 
CE Spenſer. I. 
Conflrue the times to their neceſſities, 
And you ſhall ſay, indeed, it is the time, 
Aud not the king, that doth you injuries. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

2. To interpret; to explain; ; to ſhew the 
meaning. 

I muſt crave that I be not ſo underſtood or con- 
firued, as if any ſuch thing, by virtue thereof, 
could be done without the aid and affiſtance of 
God's moſt bleſſed ſpirit. Hooker. 

Virgil is ſo very figurative, that he requires (I 

may almoſt ſay) a grammar apart to con/irue him. 

Dryden. 

Thus we are put to conſfrue and paraphraſe our 
own words, to free ourſelves either from the igno- 
rance or malice of our adverſaries. Sling fleet. 

When the word is conſtrued into its idea, the 
double meaning vaniſhes. Addiſon on Anc. Medals. 

To CONSTU'PRATE v. a. | conſtupro, Lat. | To. 
violate ; to debauch ; to defile. 

Cons TuPRA'110N 2. | from confluprate.] vio- 
lation ; defilement. | 

- haps ad.  [conſubſtantialis, 
Latin 

1. Having the ſame eſſence or ſubſtance. | 

The Lord our God is but one God: in which 
indiviſible unity, notwithſtanding we adore the 
Father, as being altogether of himſelf, we glorify 
that conſubſtantial word which is the Son; we 
bleſs and magnify that co-eſſential Spirit, eter- 


{ nally proceeding from both, which is the Holy 
1 Ghoſt. 


| Hooker. 
2. Being of the ſame kind or nature. 


dies; a body of the ſame, both nature and meaſure, 
which it had on earth. | Hoster. 

In their conceits the human nature of Chriſt 
was not conſabſtantial to ours, but of another kind. 

Brereauooll. 

ConSUBSTANTIA'LITY. n. . [from cor ſubſtan- 
tial. 
ae of more than one, in the ſame ſub- 
ſtance. 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his co- 
eternity and conſubſtantiality with the Father, when 
he came down from heaven. 

Hammond on F. undamentals, 
2. Participation of the ſame nature. 

To ConSUBSTA/NTIATE. v. a. | from con and 
[ubſeantia, Lat.] To unite in one common ſubſtance, 
or nature. 


It continueth a body confub/tantia! with our bo- 


CossunsraxT14 T10Ns — [from enſulſanti- | 


CON 


ate.] The union of the body of our bleſſed Saviour 
with the ſacramental element, according to the 


Lutherans. 

In tlie point of conſubNantiation, toward the latter 
end of his life, he changed his mind. 

CO NSU I.. . /. | | conſul, conſulendo, Latin.) 

1. The chief magiſtrate in the Roman Op 
lick. 

Or never be fo noble as a conſul, 


Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shake. Coriolanus, 


Cenſuls of mod'rate pow'r in calms were made; 
When the Gauls came, one ſole dictator-ſway'd. 
Dryd: ls 
2. An officer commiſlioned in foreign parts to 
judge between the merchants of his nation, and 
protect their commerce. 
Eo NSULAR, ad. e onſularis, Latin, ] 
Relating to the confal. 
The conſular power had only the ornaments, 
without the force of the royal authority. SpeZZdtors 
2. CoxnsSULak Man, One who had been Con- 
ſu). 
Riſe not the conſular men, and left their places, 
So ſoon as thou ſat'ſt down? 
Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 


| Co'nsvLaTr. . . [conſulatus, Latin.] The 
office of conſul. _ 

His name and conſulute were effaced out of all 
public regiſters and inſcriptions. Addiſon on Italy. 

Co'NSULSHIP. 2. . [from conſu!.] The office 
of conſul. 

The patricians ſhould do very ill, 
To let the conſul/bip be ſo defil'd. 

| Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 

The lovely boy, with bis auſpicious face, 


Shall Pollio's co2/u{/bip and triumph grace. Dryden. 
To-CONSU'LT. v. n. [ conſults, Latin.] To take 


| counſel together ; to deliberate in common: it has 
with defore the perſon admitted to conſultation. 
Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd ; and, not conſulting, broke 
Iuto a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach on't. Shakeſpeare's Henry vr II. 
A ſenate-houſe, wherein three hundred and 
twenty men fat conſulting always for the people. 
1 Mac. viii. 15. 
Conſult not with the ſlothful for any work. 
Ecclus. xxxvii. 


He ſent for his boſom friends, with whom he 


molt confidently conſulted, and ſnewed the paper to 


them, the contents whereof he Urner not con- 
ceive. Clarendon. 
To Coxnsv'LT. v. a. 
1. To aſk advice of; as, he conſulted bis Friend; 
to conſult an authour. 
2. To regard; to act with view or reſpect to. 
We are, in the firſt place, to conſult the neceſ- 
ſities of life, rather than matters of ornament and 
delight. L*Eſiranges 
The ſenate owes its gratitude to Cato, 
Who with ſo great a ſoul conſults its ſafety, 
And guards our hves, while he neglects his own. 


Addiſons _ 


To plan; to contrive. - 
Thou halt con/z.ted ſhame to thy houſe, by cut- 
ting off many people. | Hab. ii. 10. 
Many things were there conſulte for the future, 
yet nothing was poſitively reſolved. 
Co'xSULT. 3. J. [from the verb. It is vari- 


{| ouſly accented.) 


I. The act of conſulting. 8 
Yourſelf in perſon head one choſen half, 


And march t' oppreſs the faction in conſult 
 Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | 


With dying Dorax. 
2. The effe of conſulting ; determination. 
He ſaid, and roſe the firſt; the council broke; 

And all their grave conſults diſſolv'd in ſmoke. 

Dryden's Fables. 
3. A council; a number of perſons aiſembled 


in deliberation. 
Divers meetings and conſults of our whole num- 


ber, to conſider of the former labours. Bacon. 
A conſult of coquets below 
Was call d,to rig him out a beau. Swift. 


1 | Con. 


Atterbur y. | 


Clarendon, - 
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tion, decree is to be returned again. 


portation of conſumable commodities. 


_ waſte; to ſpread; to deſtroy. 


conſume it. 


CON 


CoxsvLTA T ION. u. .. [from conſult.] 

1. The act of conſultiug: ſecret deliberation. 

The chief prieſts held a con ſultation with the 
elders and fcribes. | Mark xv. 1. 

2. A number of perſons conſulting together; 
a council, . | 

A conſultation was called, wherein he adviſed a 
Wiſeman of Abſeſſes. 

3. [In law.] Conſaltatio is a writ, whereby a 
cauſe, being formerly removed by prohibition 
from the eccleſiaſtical court, or court chriſtian, to 
the king's court, is returned thither again : for the 


_ Judges of the King's court, if upon comparing the 
libel with the ſuggeſtion of the party, they do find 
the ſuggeſtion falſe, or not proved, and therefore 


the cauſe to be wrongfully called from the court 
chriſtian ; then, upon this conſallation or delibera- 
Corel, 
Cons vLT ER. . /. | from conſult.] One that con- 
ſults or aſks counſel or intelligence. 
There ſhall not be found among you a charmer, 
or a conſulter with familiar ſpirits, or a wizard. 
5 Deut. xvili. IT. 
Cors v MAR L E. adj. [from conſume.] Suſcepti- 
ble of deſtruction ; poſſible to be waſted, ſpent, 


or deſtroyed. 


Aſbeſtos does truly agree in this common qua- 


lity aſcribed unto both, of being incombuſtible, 
and not conſumable by fire; but it doth contract ſo 


much fuliginous matter from the earthy parts of 


the oil, though it was tried with ſome of the 


pureſt oil, that in a very few days it did choak and 
extinguith the flame. Wilkins's Mathem. Magick. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, 
which is greater or leſs, our importation or ex- 
| : Locke. 
79 CONSU/ME. v. a. [ conſume, Latin.] To 


Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out into the field, 
and ſhalt gather but little in; for the locuſts ſhall 
Deut. xxviii. 

Thus in ſoft anguiſh ſhe conſumes the day, 
Nor quits her deep retirement. Thomſorts Spring. 

To: Cos NME. v. n. To waſte away; to be ex- 
hauſted. a ; "2 IX 14 hs. „ 

Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 


And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 


Which as they meet, conſume. Ie 

S Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
_ Consvu'mrR. ». . from confſume.] One that 
fpends, waſtes, or deſtroys any thing 


| Money may be confidered. as in the hands of | 


the conſumer, or of the merchant who buys the com- 
modity, when made to export. Lochs. 
To CONSU'MMATE. v. n. | conſommer, Fr. 
conſummare, Lat.] To complete; to perfect; to 
finiſh: to end. Anciently accented on the firſt 
ſyllable. | | 
Yourſelf, myſelf, and other lords, will paſs 
To conſummate this buſineſs happily. | 
Shakeſpeare's King John. 
There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. 
Shak: ſpeare. 


The perſon was cunning enough to begin the 


deceit in the weaker, and the weaker ſufhcient | 


to cos ſummate the fraud in the ſtronger. 


Brown's V ulgar Errours. | 


He had a: mind to conſummate the happineſs of 
the day. _ | Tatler. 

Consv/MMAaTE. adj. [from the verb.] Com- 
plete; perfect; finiſhed ; omni¹, mumeris abſolutus. 

I do but Ray till your marriage be conſummate. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Earth, in her rich attire 

Canſummate, lovely. fmil'd. —Miltin's Paradiſe Loft. 

Gratian, among the maxims for raifing a man 


to the moſt canſummate greatneſs, adviſes to perform 


extraordinary actions, and to ſecure a good hiſto- 
rian. Addiſon's Frechalder. 


If a man of perfect and conſummate virtue falls | 


| 


into a misfortune, it raiſes our pity, but not our 
terrour. Addiſon's Spectator. 
ConsUMmMa'T108..2.f. | from confurmate.] 


CON 


1. Completion; perfection; end. 

That juſt and regular proceſs, which it muſt be 
ſuppoſed to take from its original to its conſunmas- 
tion. Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. The end of the preſent ſyſtem of things; the 
end of the world. 

From the firſt beginning of the world unto the 
laſt conſummation thereof, it neither hath been, nor 
can be otherwiſe, Hooker. 

3. Death; end of life. | 

Ghoſt, unlaid, forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Quiet conſummation have, 
Unremoved be thy grave | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Coxsu'me TION. n. . | conſumptic, Latin.) 

I. The act of conſuming ; waſte; deſtruction. 

In commodities the value riſes as its quantity is 
leſs and vent greater, which depends upon its be- 
ing preferred in its conſumption. Locke, 

2. The ſtate of waſting or periſhing. 

Etna and Veſuvius have ſent forth flames for 
this two or three thouſand years, yet the moun- 
tains themſelves have not ſuffered any conſidera- 
ble diminution or conſumption ; but are, at this day, 
the higheſt mountains in thoſe countries. I oda d. 

2. | In phyſick.] A waſte of muſcular fleſh. It 
is frequently attended with a hectick fever, and 
is divided by phyſicians into ſeveral kinds, accord- 
ing to the variety of its cauſes. 

Conſumption ſow 
In hollow bones of man. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

The ſtoppage of women's courſes, if not looked 
to, ſets them into a conſumption, dropſy, or other 
diſeaſe. , arvey. 

The eſſential and diſtinguiſhing character of a 
confirmed conſumption 1s a waſting of the body by 
reaſon of an ulcerated ſtate of the lungs, attend- 


| ed with a cough, a diſcharge of purulent matter, 


and a hectick fever. Blackmore. 

Consu'/MePTIVE. adj. [from conſume. ] 

1. Deſtructive; waſting; exhauſting ; having 
the quality of conſuming. 

A long conſumptive war is more likely to break 
this grand alliance than diſable France. 

| Addiſon on the War. 

2. Diſeaſed with a conſumption. 

Nothing taints ſound lungs ſooner than inſpiring 
the breath of canſumptive lungs. Harvey on Conſamp. 


Is call'd a pretty, tight, and flender maid. Dryden. 
By an exact regimen a conſumptive perſon may 
hold out for years. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
| ConsU'MP T1IVENESS. u. f. from conſumptive. | 
A tendency to a conſumption. 
Consu'riie. adj. | conſatilis, Latin.] That is 
ſewed or ſtitched togther. Die. 
' T9 CONTA'BULATE. v. a. | contabulo, Latin.) 
To floor with boards. | 
Cod TABL T ION. . ſ. [ contabulatio, Latin.] 
A joining of boards together; a boarding a floor. 
CONTACT. ». /. | contacius, Latin. } Touch; 


] cloſe union; juncture of one body to another. 
The Platoniſts hold, that the ſpirit of the lover | 


doth paſs into the ſpirits of the perſon loved, which 
cauſeth the deſire of return into the body; where- 
pon followeth that appetite of contact and con- 
junction. Pacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

When the light fell ſo obliquely on the air, which 
in other places was between them, as to be all re- 
gected, it ſeemed in that place of contact to be wholly 
tranſmitted. Newton's Opticks. 

The air by its immediate contat?, may coagulate 
the blood which flows along the air-bladders. 
| A buthnot on Diet. 
Cox rA ION. u. f. | contaftus, Latin. ] The act 
of touching; a joining one body to another. 

That deleterious it may be at ſome diſtance, 


is no high improbability. Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
; CONT A'GION. z. /. | contagio, Latin.] 
1. The emiſſion from body to body by which 
diſeaſes are communicated. 
If we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
TI do digeſt the poifon of thy fleſh, 
Being firampeted by thy contagion. 


| In infection and contogion from body to body 


Quincy. 


The lean conſamptide wench, with coughs decay'd, | 


and deſtructive without corporal conta&tion, there 


CON 


„ As 
the plague and the like, the infection js received 
many times by the body paſſive; but yet is, by the 
ſtrength and good diſpoſition thereof, repulſed. 
Bacon. 
2. Infection; propagation of miſchief, or diſeaſe. 
Nor will the goodneſs of intention excuſe the 
ſcandal and contagion of example. King Char les. 
Down fell they, 
And the dire hiſs renew'd, and the dire form | 
Catch'd by contagion, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
3- Peſtilence ; venomous emanations. 
Will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To dare the vile cont2gon of the night? 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
ConTa'ctiovs. ar. ¶ from contagio, Latin. ] In- 
fectious; caught by approach; poiſonous; peſti- 


lential. 
| The jades 
That drag the tragick. melancholy night, 
From their miſty jaws 
Breathe foul, contagiues darkneſs in the air. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
We ſicken ſoon from her contagious care, 
Grieve for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair. 
| Prior, 
CoxnTA'G1oUSNESS. . ſ. { from contagious. ] The 
quality of being contagious. 
To CONTAIN. v. a. [continee, Latin.] 
1. To hold as a veſſel. | 
There are many other things which Jeſus did, 
the which, if they ſhould be written every one, I 
ſuppoſe that even the world itſelf could not contain 
the books that ſhould be written. Jobn xxi. 25. 
Gently inſtructed I ſhall hence depart, Wa 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge what this veſſel can contain. Milton. 
What thy ſtores contain bring forth, and pour 
Abundance. Milton. 
2. To comprehend; to compriſe. 
What ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her cantain d. 
Milian. 
The earth, 
Though in compariſon of heav'n ſo ſmall. 
Nor gliſt'ring, may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty, than the ſun that barren ſhines. 
h Milton, 
3. To compriſe; as a writing. 
Wherefore alſo it is contained in the ſcripture. 
| 1 Pet. ii. 6. 
4. To reſtrain; to with-hold; to keep within 
bounds. 
All men ſhould be contained in duty ever after, 
without the terrour of warlike forces. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
Their king's perſon contains the unruly people. 
from evil occaſions. | Spenſer. 
I tell you, firs. | 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. 
Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourſelves. 
Shakeſpeart.. 
Ty ConTwin. v. n. To live in continence. 
I felt the ardour of my paſlion increaſe, till I 
could no longer contain. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
ConTAiNABLE. adj. [from contain. | Poſſible 
to be contained. 
The air containable within the cavity of the eoli- 
pile, amounted to eleven grains. Boyle. 
To CONTA/MINATE. v. a. | contamino, Lat.] 
To defile; to polute; to corrupt by baſe mixture. 
Shall we now. 22 
Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes? 
: | Shakeſpeare's Julius Czſar, ; 
A baſe pander holds the chamber-door, 
Whilſt by a flave, no gentler than a dog, 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated. . 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Do it not with poicon; ſtrangle her in her bed, 
Even in the bed ſhe hath contaminated. 
| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
| I quickly ſhed — 
Some of his baſtard-blood; and, in diſgrace, 
Beſpoke him thus: contammar-d, baſe, 
And mitfbegotten blood 1 ſpill of thine. * 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Shakeſpeare's Comedy of | Errours. 1 


Though 


CON 


Though it be neceſſitated, by its relation to fleſh, 
to a terreſtrial converie: yet *tis like the ſun, 
without contaminating its beams. 


Clamville's Abo! 


He that hes with another man's wife, propagates 
children in another's family for him to keep, and 
contami nales the honour thereof as much as in him 
lies. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


CoxTaminA'TiON. n. . [from contumin.te. | 


Pollution ; defilement. 
ConTE/MERATED. adj. | contemeratus, Latin.) 


Violated ; polluted. Dif. 


To CONTE/MN. v. 6. [contomn, Lat in.] To 
deſpiſe; to ſcorn ; to ſlight; to diſregard; to ne- 
glect; to defy. | 

Yet better thus, and known to be contend, 
Than ſtill contermned and flattered. 


; | 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Eve, thy contempt of life and pleaſure ſeems 
To argue in thee ſomething more ſublime 
And excellent than what thy mind contemms. 

«= | Milton. 

Pyzmalion then the Tyrian ſceptre ſway'd: 
One who co n divine and human laws, 
Thea ſtrife enſued. | Dryden's Virgil Ant id. 

Cox THMN Ek. u. . [from contemn. | One that 
contemns ; a deſpiſer; a ſcorner. 

He counſels him to perſecute innovators of wor- 
ſhip, not only as contemners of the gods, but diſturb- 
ers of the ſtate. South, 

70 CONTE/MPER. v. a. | contempero, Latin. 
To moderate; to reduce to a lower degree by 
mixing ſomething of oppoſite qualities. 

The leaves qualify and contemper the heat, and 
Hinder the evaporation of moiſture. 

Ray on the Creation. 

'ConTEMPERAMENT. 7. . [from comempero, 
Latin. ] The degree of any quality. 

There is nearly an equal contemperamernt of the 
warmth of our bodies to that of the hotteſt part 
of the atmoſphere. Der ham. 

To CoxnTE'MPERATE. v. a. | from contemper. | 
To diminiſh any quality by ſomething contrary ; 
to moderate; to temper. | 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiſten 
and contemperate the air, but refreſh and humec- 
tate the earth. Brown. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the pa- 
tient's diet, and contcmperativg the humours. 

f Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Coxrkur kus TON. u. , from contemperate.] 
1. The act of diminiſhing any quality by admix- 

ture of the contrary; the act of moderating or 
tempering. | 

The uſe of air, without which there is no con- 
tinuation in life, is not nutrition, but the contempe- 
ration of feryour in the heart. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 

. Proportionate mixture; proportion. 

There is not greater variety in men's faces, and 
in the contemperations of their natural humours, 
than there is in their phantaſies. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To CONTE'MPLATE. v. «a. | contemplor, Latin. 
This ſeems to have been once accented on the firſt 

ſyllable.] To conſider with continued attention; 
to ſtudy ; to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the 
mind to contemplate what we have a great deſire to 
know. Watts. 

To Cox TEMPLATE. v #. To muſe; to think 
ſtudiouſly wito long attention. 

So many hours muſt I take my reſt ; 

So many hours muſt 1 contemplute. | 
| Shakeſpeares Beni VI. 

Sapor had an heaven of glaſs, which he trod 
upon, cn'emplating over the ſame as if he had been 

Jupiter. Peacham. 

How can I conſider what, belongs to myſelf, 
when 1 have been ſo long contemplating on you. 

Dryden's Juvenal, Preface. 

ConTrmyra'TION. nf. [from contemplate. |] 

1. Meditation: ſtudious thought on any ſubject ; 
com inued attention. . 

How now, what ſerious contempl.;tion are you in? 

| Shak-ſpeare. 


| brought into the mind, for ſome time actually in 


and detracting. 


for the good of their contemporaries, very deſervedly 


towards another, of which human nature is more 


CON 
Contemplut on is Keeping the idea, which is 


view. | | Lon fe. 
2. Holy meditation; a holy exerciſe of the 
foul, employed in attention to facred things. 
| I have breathed a fecret vow, 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 
Only attended by Neriſſa here. 
Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


of action. 

There are two functions, contemplation and prac- 
tice, according to that general diviftion of objects; 
ſome of which entertain our ſpeculation, others 
employ our actions. | Scat hi. 

ConTEMPLATIVE. adj. from conten plate. ] 

1. Given to thought or ſtudy; ſtudious; thought- 
ful. „ h 

Fixt and contemplative their looks, 7 
Still turning over nature's books. Denham. 

2. Employed in ſtudy: dedicated to ſtudy. 

I am no co.rtier, nor verſed in ſtate aflairs: 
my life had rather been contemplative than active. 

; Bacon. 

Contemplutive men may be without the pleaſure 
of diſcovering the ſecrets of ſtate, and roen of ac- 
tion are commonly without the pleaſure of trac- 
ing the ſecrets of divine art. Gras Coſmol. 

3. Having the power of thonght or meditation. 

So many kinds of creatures might be to exer- 
ciſe the contemplative faculty of man. 

| Kay on the Creation. 

ConTr/mPtaTiveELY. adv. | from contempla- 
tive. ] Thougbtfully; attentively ; with deep at- 
tention. | 

CoxTEMPLA'TOR. „. ſ. [Latin.] One em- 
played in ſtudy ; an enquirer after knowledge; a 

udent. | 


as much as a contemplator of divine and heavenly 
ſcience. LE Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
The Platonick  contemplators reject both theſe 

deſcriptions, founded upon parts and colonrs. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1, Living in the fame age ; coetaneous. 
Albert Durer was contzmporary to Lucas. 
| Dryder's Dufreſnoy. 
2. Born at the ſame time. 
A grove born with himſelf he ſees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees. 
3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time. 


Cowley. 


to-day, and to-morrow, to be the ſame; or bring 
ages paſt and future together, and make them 
contemporary. Locke. 

CoxTr/MPoRARY, . . One who lives at the 
ſame time with another. Hh | 

All this in blooming youth you have atchiev'd; 
Nor are your foil'd contemporaries griev'd. Dryden. 

As he has been favourable to me, he will 
hear of his Kindneſs from our contemporaries ; for 
we are fallen into an age illiterate, cenſorious, 
Dryden's Juvenal Preface. 
The active part of mankind, as they do moſt 


gain the greateſt ſhare in their appiauſes. | 
Addifuin's Freeholder. 
To ConTr/mrorisE. wv. a. [con and tempus, 
Latin.] To make contemporary ; to place in the 
ſame age. | 2 
The indifferency of their exiſtences con!emporiſed 
into our actions, admits a further conſideration. - 
1 Brown's Vu. gar Errours, 
CONTE MPT. 2. f. [contempius, Latin.) 
1. The act of deſpiſing others; flight regard; 
ſcorn. N 
It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did 
not bow. Eſiker. 
The ſhame of heing miſerable, 28 ö 
Expoſes men to ſcorn aud baſe contempt, | 
Even from their neareſt friends. | Denham. 
There is no action in the behaviour of one man 


impatient than of contempt; it being an underva- 


luing of a man, upon a belief of his utter nſe- 


, 
* 


3. The faculty of ſtudy: oppoſed to the power 


CONTE'/MPORARY. adj. | conteriporaing Fr.] 


It is impoſſible to make the ideas of yeſterday, | 


CON 
leſſneſs and inability, and a ſpiteful endeavour to 
engage the rett of the world in the ſame flighit 
eſteem of him. Scuth, 
His friend fd ſcornful, and with proud con- 
fen pt . | 
RejeRs as idle what his fellow dreamt. 5 
. Dryden's Fables. 
Nothing, ſay Longinus, can be great, 5 
The contempt of which is great, Addiſon, 
2. The ftate of being deſpiſed ; vilenefs. 
The place was like to come unto conterrpt. 


2 Mac, ili. 18. 


CoNnTEMPTIBLE. df. [from contempi.] 
1. Worthy of contempt ; deſerving ſcorn. 


No man truly knows himſelf but he groweth 


daily more contemptivle in his own eyes. 
, Tayhor's Guide to Devotion, 
From no one vice exempt, | 
And m-:ſt contemprtible to ſhun contempt. 


a Pope's Fp. 45. 
2. Deſpiſed; ſcorned; neglected. 4 755 
There is not fo contemptible a plant or animal 
that does not confound the moſt enlarged under. 
ſtanding. 
3- Scornful; apt to deſpiſe; contemptuous. 
This is no proper uſe. 
If ſhe ſhould make tender of her love, *tis 


very pothble he'll ſcorn it; for the man hath 4 
Shateſpeare. ; 


cont-mpiible ſpirit. 
- . 
ConTr/MPTIBLENESS. . .. [from conterptible.] 


The ſtate of being contemptible ; the Nate of being 


deſpiſed; meanneſs; vileneſs; baſeneſs ; cheap- 

nels. 

Who by a ſteady practice of virtue, comes to 

diſcern the contemptiblen / of baits wherewith he 

allures us. Decay of Piety. 
ConTEMPTIBLY. adv, [from contemptible.} 

Meanly ; in a manner deſerving contempt, | 


In the Perſian tongue the word magus imports | EK nou'ſt thou not 


Their language, and their ways? They alſo know, 
And reaſon not centemptibly. Milton's Par. Loft. 

ConTE'MPTUoUSs. adj. | from contempt. | Scorn- 
ful; apt to deſpiſe; uſing words or actions of con- 
tempt; inſolent. 


we neglect him; to offend God voluntarily, and 


| know that we offend him, caſting our hopes on 


the peace which we truſt to make at parting, is 
no other than a rebellious preſumption, and even 


| a contemptuous laughing to ſcorn and deriding of 


God, his laws and precepts. _ 
| 8 Ralegh's Hiftory of the Word. 
Some much averſe I found, and wond'rous 
| harſh, F . 
Contemptuous, proud, ſet on revenge and ſpite. 
| 123 Milton's Agon. 
Rome, the proudeſt part of the heathen world, 
entertained the moſt ccntempruous opinion of the 
Jews. : Atterbury. 
Cox TEM TUOUSLY. adv. [ from contemptuoui.] 
With corn; with deſpite; ſcornfully ; defpite- 
fully. x | 
9 my name againſt the bruiſing ſtone, 
Trampling conten.ptuoufly on thy diadem. Shak p. 
The apoſtles and moſt eminent Chriſtians were 
poor, and uſed conzemptaoufly. Taylor's Holy Living, 
If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be 


o 


treated contemptuorfly in age; and the baſer his ene 


mies, the more intollerable the affront. 
| | L' Eftrarge, 
A wiſe man would not ſpeak ' contempturuſly of a 
prince, though out of his dominions. Tillotſor. 
Cox THM TUOUSNESS.n. ſ. [ from contemptunus. ] 


Diſpoſition to contempt; inſolence. Dif. 


To CONTE/ND. v. ». | contendo, Latin.) 
1. To ſtrive; to ſtruggle in oppoſition. 
Hector's forehead ipit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords contending. Shakeſp. Coriolanuss 
His wonders and his praiſes do contend 4 
Which ſhould be thine or his. »- Shakeſs, Macbeth, 
Death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Diſtreſs not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle; fer I will not give thee of their 
land, A | Deuteronomy ii. 9. 
2. To vie; to act in eraulation, 1 
: : You 


J oe. 


To negle& God all our lives, and know that 
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You ſit above, and ſee vain men below 
Content tor whit you only can bettow. Dryden. 
3- It has for before the ground or cauſe of con- 
tention. | 
The queſtion which our author would contend 
Hr, if he did not forget it, is what perſons have 
à right to be obeyed. , Locke. 
4. Sometimes at. 

He will find that many things he fiercely con- 
tended about were trivial. Decay of Piety. 
5. It has 4vit6 before the opponent. | 

This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds conte with grow ing light, 
Sh. ares Henry VI. 
If we conſider him as our maker, we cannot 
eontend with him. h 
6. Sometimes againſt. 

In ambitious ſtrength J did 
Contendaguinſt thy valour. Shakeſp. Corialanut. 
To Cox TEN. v. a. To diſpute any thing; to 

conteſt. | | | 
Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 
And on the green contend the wreſtler's prize. 
Dryden's Mncid. 
A time of war at length will come, 
When Carthage ſhall canend the world with Rome. 
| | Dryden. 
Tus low we lie, 
hut from this day and that con/ended ſky. Dryden. 
Coxte'xNDENT. 1. |. | from contend. ] Antago- 
niſt ; opponent; champion; combatant. Not 


uſed. 


In all notable changes and revolutions the con- 
terdants have been ſtill made a prey to the third 
party. | L Eftrarse, 

CoxTE'xDER, ». . {from conteud.] Combatants z 
champion. 

The contenders for it look upon it as undeniable. 

Lacke. 

Thoſe diſputes often ariſe in good earneſt, 
where the two co-mender; do really believe the dif- 
ferent propoſitions which they ſupyurt. 


I} aits on the Mind. 


CONTE/NT. adj. Ccontentus, Lat in.] 
1. Satisfied ſo as not to repine; eaſy, thougl 
got highly pleaſed. a 
Born to the ſpacious empire of the Nine, 
One wou'd have thought ſhe ſhou'd have been con- 
tents 
To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 
VWhiio1s ct: nts 15 happy. | Lacke. 
A man is perfectly content with the ſtate he is in, 
when he is perfectly without any uneaſineſs. Locke. 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 
Coen with Science in the vale of peace. 
Pope's Epiſtles. 
2. Satisfied ſo as not to oppoſe. 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content | 
To ſuſfer lawful cenſure. Shakeſpeare's Cor:olanus, 
To CoxTEe/xT. v. 4. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To ſatisfy ſo as to ſtop complaint; not to 


_ offend; to appeaſe without plenary happineſs or 


complete gratification. | 
Content thyſelf with this much, and let this ſa- 
tisfy thee, that I love thee. Sidney. 
Great minds do ſometimes content themſelves to 
threaten, when they could deſtroy, T115:}:n. 
Do not catcnt yourſelves with obſcure and con- 
Faſcd id2as, where clearer are to be attained. 
Waits Lojict. 
2. Topleaſe; to gratify. 
| Is the adder better than the eel, 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye ? 
| Shakeſperre. 
It doth much content me 
To hear him ſo inclined. Shakeſp. anilit. 


If a man ſo temper his actions, as in ſome one] 


of them he Jdoth cnt every action, the muſick 
of praiſe will be fuller. Bacon. 
Wheat is cont nud with a meaner earth, and 
Contenting with a ſuitable gain. Cars Cornwall 
Cox r ENT. . /. from the verb. | 
i. Moderate happineſs: ſuch ſatisfaction as, 
though it does not fill up deſire, appeaſes com- 
Flalnt. 


Temple. | 


9 


| ſhips, of great content. 


CON 


Nought's had, all's ſpenty 
Where our deſire is got without co!ents 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
One thought content the good to be enjoy'd; 


This every little accident deſtroy'd. Dryden. 

A wiſe content his even ſoul ſecur'd; 

By want not ſhaken, nor by wealth allur'd, 
| Smith on Philips. 

2. Acquieſcence ; ſatisfaction in a thing unex- 
amined. 

Others for language all their care expreſs, 

And value books, as women men, for dreſs: 
Their praiſe is ſtill—the ſtile is excellent; 
The ſenſe they humbly take upon content. 

Pope's Epiſtles. 

3. [From contents, contained. ] That which is 
contained, or included in any thing 

Though my heart's co2tent firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that ſhall from mine eyes appear. 

| Shak-ſpeare. 

Scarcely any thing can be determined of the 
particular contents of any ſingle maſs of ore by 
mere inſpection. Woodward. 

Experiments are made on the blood of healthy 
animals: in a weak habit ſerum might aftord 
other contents. | Arbuthnet. 

4. The power of containing; extent; capacity. 

This iſland had then fifteen hundred ftrons 
Bacon. 

It were good to know the geometrical content, 
figure, and fituation of all the lands of a king- 
dom, according to natural bounds 

| Graun's Bills of Mortality. 

5. That which is compriſed in a writing. In 

this ſenſe the plural only is in uſe. 
I have a letter from her 
Of ſuch contents, as you will wonder at. Shakcſp 

I ſhall prove theſe writings not counterfeits, 
but authentick, and the contents true, and worthy 
of a divine original. Grew?®s Coſinol. 

The contents of both books come before thoſe of 
the firſt book, in the thread of the ſtory. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

Cox TEN TNT HORN. n. . [from content. ] Satisfac- 
tion; content. Out of uſe. 

I ſeek no better warrant than my own con- 
ſcierice, nor no greater pleaſure than mine own 
contentation. Sidney. 

Fourteen years ſpace, during the minority of 


| Gordianus, the government was with great ap- 


plauſe and contentation in the hands of Miſitheus, 
a pedant. Bacon, 


The ſhield was not long after incruſted with a | 


new ruſt, and is the ſame a cut of which hath 
been engraved and exhibited, to the great cent un- 
tion of the learned. Arvuthnot and Lope. 
ConTE'NTED. particepial adj, | from conten: | 
Satisfied ; at quiet; not repining: not demanding 
more; eaſy, though not plenarily happy. 
Barbarofla, in hope by ſufferance to obtain ano- 
ther kingdom, ſeemed contented with the anſwer. 
| Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Dream not of other worlds, 
Contented that thus far has been reveal'd, 
Not of earth only, but of higheſt heav'n. 
Miltau's Paradiſe Loft. 
If he can deſcry : 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 


And begs his fate, and then contented falls. Denb. 
To diſtant lands Vertumnus never roves, 
Like you contented with his native groves. Pope. 


CoxTr/NXTEDNESS. u. .. | from contented. ] State 
of ſatisfaction in any lot, 

Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, acalmer of un- 
quiet thoughts, a moderator of paſſions, a pro- 
carer of contentedneſ;. Woalon's A: ger. 

CoN TEN T ION. . f. [contentto, Latin.] 

1. Strife; debate; conteſt; quarrel; mutual 
oppoſition. 

Can we with manners aſk w hat was the differ- 

ence ? 


——Safely, I think ; *twas a cantention in publick. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


Avoid fooliſh queſtions and genealogies, and 
contentions and ſtrivings. Tit. iii. . 
Can they keep themſel ves in a perpetual comune 


CON 


tion With their eafe, their reaſon, and their God, 
and not endure a ſhort combat with a ſinful cuf- 

tom ? Decay of Pt. ey. 

The ancients made contention the principle that 
reigned in the chaos at firſt, and then love ; the 
one to expreſs the divifions, and the other the 
union of all parties in the middle and common 


bond. Burnet's Theory of the Ear ib. 
2. Emulation; endeavour to excel. 
Sons and brother at a ſtrife ! 


] What is your quarrel ? how began it firſtꝰ 
—————- No quarrel, but a ſweet contention, f 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

3. Eagerneſs; zeal; ardour; vehemence of 
endeavour. * 
Your own earneſtneſs and contention to effect 
| what you are about, will continually ſuggeſt to 
you ſeveral artifices. Holder. 

This is an end, which, at firſt view, appears 
worthy our utmoſt contention to obtain. Rogers. 

Cox TEN TOS. adj. [from contend.] Quarrel- 
ſome; given to debate; perverſe ; not peaceablo. 

Thou think'ſt much that this contentions ſtorm 
Invades us to the ſkin. Shakefpeare's King Leue. 

There are certain contentiaus humours that are 
never to be pleaſed. L'Hferange. 

Reſt made them idle, idleneſs made them curi- 
ous, and curioſity contentious. Decay of Piety. 

CoxTEe'NTIoOus Jen. In law.] A court 
which has a power to judge and determine differ. 
ences between contending parties. The lord 
chief juſtices, and judges, have a contentious juriſ- 
diction ; but the lords of the treaſury, and tire 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, have none, being 
merely judges of accounts and tranſactions. Cham. 

CoxTE/NTLIOUSLY. adv. | from contentious. 
Perverſly ; quarrelſomely. 

We ſhall not conzentioufly rejoin, or only to juſ- 
tify our own, but to applaud and confirm his 
maturer aſſert ions. Brown. 

ConTE'NTIOUSNESS. #. f. [from contentions.] 
Proneneſs to contelt : perverſeneſs ; turbulence ; 
quarrelſomeneſs. 

Do not contexticreſneſs and cruelty, and ſtudy of 
revenge, ſeldom fail of retaliation ? Bentley's Ser. 

ConTr/xTLESS. adj. | from content.] Diſcon - 
tented ; diſſatisfied ; uneaſy. | 

Beſt ſtates, contentleſs, 

Have a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 

Worſe than the worſt content. Shep. Timon. 

ConTE'NTMENT. 2. ſ. ¶ from content, the verb.] 

1. Acquicſcence without plenary ſatisfaction. 

Such men's contentment muſt be wrought by ſtia· 
tagem : the uſual method of fare is not for them. 

Hooer., 

Submiſſion is the only reaſoning between a crea- 
ture and its Maker and contentment in his will is 
the beſt remedy we can apply to misfortunes. 

| Temple, 
| Cont-ntment, without external honour, in humi- 
lity ; without the pleaſure of eating temperance. 
Grew's Coſnmh 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſeg 
Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe. 
Pops Eſſay. 
Put now no face divine contentmeat wears, + 

"Tis all blauk fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 

2. Gratification, ' 

At Paris the prince ſpent one whole day, to give 
his mind ſome contextment in viewing of a famous 
City. Wotton, 

Cox TERMIN os. adj. [conterminus, Latin ] Bore 
dering upon ; touching at the boundaries. 

This conformed fo many of them, as were con- 
ter mins to the colonies and garriſons, to the Ro- 
man laws. al. 

CoxnTtERRA NEOUS. adj. | conterraneus, Lat.] OE 
the ſame country. | Dieb. 

To CONTE'ST. 2, a. fig as Fr. probably 
from contra teſtari, Latin.] To diſpute; to con- 
trovert; to litigate; tocallin queſtion. 

Tis evident, upon whit account none have pre- 
ſumed to conte the proportion of theſe ancient 

ieces. Dryden s Du fr eſaay. 
: To Cox TEST. v.n. : Ven 

1. To ſtrive; to contend: followed by with. 

Vor. I. Ng, 10. 2 2 Tl 
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The difficulty of an argument adds to 'the ple 1 
fare of corrſling 294th it, W chen there are hopes of 


N . Bunt. 


To vie; to ds 
I do cone 
As hotly and as nobly a thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength 1 did 
Contend agantt thy yalour. SA. Corirfurts. 
Of man, who dares in pomp w#/ Jove conti, 
Unchang'd, immortal, aud ſupremely bleſt. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
CoN TEST. ». /. {fr om the verb. It 15 now ac- 
sented on the firit iy llable.] Diſpute; ditterence ; 
debate. 
This of old no leſs conf; did move, 
Than when for Homer's birth ſev'n cities ſtrove. 
Denham. 
A definition is the only way whereby the mean- 
ing of words em be known, without leaving 


room for conteſt about it. Locke. 
Leave all noi s, all immodeſt clamours, 
and brawling latguage. Wits. 


CenTi'sTAS LE. df. Lfrom ce That may 
be conteſted ; diſputable; 8 ertible. 
CoxTE'STASLENESS. 3. . | from eonteflable. | 


Po ſſibility ot conteſt. Dit; 


ConTEsTA'T1toN.#. /. | from cant .] The act 
of conteſting; debate; ſtrife. 

Doors ſhuüt, viſits forbidden, and, which was 
Worte, divers c u even with the queen her- 
jelf. otto. 

After years ſpent in dordeffick, unſociable coe. 
1. H.dtions, ſhe ond means to withdraw. Clartudim. 

ToCONTE'X. v. a. [comexo, Latin. ] To weave 
ner; z to unite by nic dolce of parts. This 
Word is not in ute. 

Nature may conte a plant, though that be a per- 
fectly mixt concrete, without having all the ele- 
* previoutly pretented to her to compound it 


f Þoyte. 
he fluid body of quickſilver is contexed with the 
Tatts it carries uptin ſublimation. Boyle. 


Co'NTEXT. 2. /. | contraxtus, Lat.] The general 
ſeries of a diſcouiſe; the parts of the diſcourſe 
that pr ecede and fallow the ſentence quoted. 

That chapter. is really a repreſentation of 'one, 
which hath only the knowledge, not Practice of 
his duty; as is manifeſt from the contex?, 

Heammand on Fead 2mevtals, 

CoxrTE'xT. adj. from can.] K nit together; 
firm. | 
Hollow and thin, for lightneſs ; but withal c-:- 
847 and firm, for ftiengih. 

Der hams No- Tes H. 

Cox rEXTURT. . from tx. The difpo- 
Ntion of parts one amongtt others ; thi compoſi— 
tion of any tl. ing out of ſeparate parts; the tyſten n. 
the conſtitution; the mamer in which any thing, 
is woven or formed. | 

He was not of any delicate cn Au his links 
rather ſturdy than dainty. IF otton. 

Every ſpecies, atterwards expreſſed, was pro- 
dnced from that iden, forming that Wonderful cone 
r ature of created beings. Dryden's Dufreh:91 

Hence gan rela x 
The as eortoxtures hence T artay! ian dregs, 
Sulphut, and nitrous {pu me, enkindimg fier: 


Be lo Wed within thei: dark{ſome caves. 1775 72 


Tui: apt, ay wile CONt? "re of the fea, 
Makes it the {tn 83 dn 1V "1 hv t. ry 1 ids, obey 3 


Whence 3 merchants ſail from ſhore to 


ſhore. Ft. Knien > 


atio, Latin. 


Cox T aN AH ION. n. . E 
4 topet her; a ſtory. 


1. A frame cf bearas 101 


We mean a porci:, or Aviſter, or the like, of 


one contig nation, and not in ſtoried buildinas. 


H-otton's ielile Fun e. 
Where more of the orders than one ſhail he fet 
gens, there niult be an 
exauiite care to place the columns one over. 4n0- 
H- ON. 


3 ” — 4 ! — - . Gs — 
in ſeveral Noris or cenie 


ther. 
2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick of 
wond. 

Cox Tia Hv. ff | from corrgeums.] Actual 


centack; ftunonin icht wo bodies or countries 


tone! * 0 Sach other. 


— 


other; not ſeparate. 


Writers. 


CON 


He defined Ws attraction to be a natural 
imitation and dif {poſition conforming unto contr- 
git y. Broaun. 
The immediate contig:ary of that convex were a 
real ſpace. Ilali's Origin of Mankind, 
CONT] i'GUOUS. adj. | contigs, Lat. 

1. Mectins ſo as to touch; ; bordering upon each 


Flame doth not mingle with flame as air doth 
with air, or water with water, but only remaineth 
en bigugus, as it cometh to paſs betwixt conſiſting 
bodies. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| The loud miſrule 
Of chaos far remov'd; leſt fierce extremes, 
C-ntiracus, might diſtemper the whole frame. 
Milton. 
| The Eaſt and Weſt 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
Only divides: thus happineſs and miſery, 
And all extremes are ſtill contrguors, 
Den hams Sophy. 
Diſtinguiſh them by the diminution of the lights 
and ſhadows, joining the contigugs objects by the 
participation of their colours. DPryden's Duf1 e/noy. 
When I viewed it too near, the two halfs of the 
paper did not appear fully divided from one ano- 
ther, but ſeemed ce at one of their angles. 
Newton's Opticks. 
2, It has ſometimes <5, 
Water, being contiguous 201th airs cooleth it, but 
montteneth it not. Bacon's Natural Hiftor Ys 
CON TTHGUOUs LY, adv... from contiguous. ] With- 
gut anv intervening ſpaces. 
Thus diſembroil d, they take their proper 
place, 
The next of kin conti embrace, 
And foes are ſunder'd by alarger ſpace. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
CoxTiVorvousNEss:. #./. | from contiguous. | Cloſe 
connections ; Ae | Dif. 
1 i 5 f 
S0 1175 1 1. fe [continentity Lat.] 
1. Reltraint; 3 of one's ſelf. 
He knew what to ſay; he knew alſo when to 
leave off, a contmence Which. is practiſed by few 
Dryder's Fablcs, Pref. 
2. Forbearance of lawful pleature. 
Content without lawful venery, is con?inence ; 
without unlawful, chaſtity. Grew®s Copnuol, 
3. Chaſtity in general. 


—— 


Where is he }— 


nency to her, and rails, and fy ears, and rates. 
Sh L ſheave” ET aminy of the Shrew. 
Suffer not diſhonour to appro. ch 
Thy imperial ſeat; to virtue confecrate, 
To juſtice, 277407, and nobility. 
; Ie ſpem VS Titus nd, onicus. 
4. Moderation in lawful pleaſures, 
Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continue abſti- 
nei ce is that of virgins or widows; cnc, of 
married perſons. Tarvlsr. 
5. Continuity; uninterrupted courſe. 
Anſwers pught to be made hefore the ſame 
judge, before whom the depoſitions were. produce 
cd, leſt the ctrmce of the courfe ſhould be. divide 
ed; or, in other terms, leſt there thor: Id be avif- 
comtinumnce of the cauſe. * , Parergon, 
CONTINENT. adi. 061122 5, Lat. 
1. Chitte ; abſtemious in Liwiel pleaſures. 
| Lite 
Hath been as nm »t, as chaſte, as Oe 
As I am now unhappyY» Shikrſp, I ines Nile. 
2. Reſtrained: moderate; temperate. 
I pray you, have à continent 5 cill the 


3. Continuous :. connected. 
The North-eaſt part of Aſia ie, if not continent 
with the Wett fide of . yet certainly it is 
the leaſt dis;oined by ſea of all that coaſt of e 
| Ṽrereduood on Languages 
4. Oppoling ; retraining. | 

| My defire 
All coin impediments would o'erbear, 
That did oppoſe my will. 


—In her e e a ſermon of conti- | 


{peed of his rage goes flower. S. Aing Lear. 


Shakeſpeare. . 


CON 


17. Land, not disjoined by the ſea from other 


lands. 


Whether this portion of the world were rents 
By the rude ocean, from the ct; 
Or thus created, it was ſure deſign'd 
To be the ſacred refuge of mankind. Nullen. 
Ihe declivity of rivers will be fo much the lets, 
and therefore the continents will be the lefs drained; 
and will gradually increaſe in humidity. 

Bel, „ Sei nin. 
2. That which contains any thing. This ſenſg 
is is perhaps only in Shakeſpeare. 
O cleave my ſides! 

Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continents 
Crack thy frail caſe. Shakcf. Antony and Clap. 
Cloſe pent- up guilt, 

Rive your conte nding contin-nts, 
Shak peare's King Lear, 

To CONTI'NGE. .. [contingo, Latin. 10 
touch; to, reach; to bepfer Dit. 
Cox ur 1'x NGENCE. J . f. [from ct ent. The 
Cod r “N GENE. j = ality of being fortui- 
tous; accidental potiihilt'y., 
Their credulities aflent unto any prognoſticks, 
which, conſidering the ch in events, are 
only in the preſence of God. Crown's Fil, Frioue, 

For once, O heaven! unfold thy adamantine 

book; 

If not thy firm immutable decree, 
At leaſt the f:cond page of great contirroncys 
Such as conſiſts with wills originally free. Dry. 
Ariſtotle ſave, we are not to build certain rules 
upon _ cont ingen of human actions. . Sout'h, 
Cox NGEN T. adj. [ contin's nss La tin. ] Falling 
out be” oaks accidental; not determinable by 
any certain rule. 
Hazard naturally implies in it, firſt, ſomething 
future ; ſecondly, ſomething contingent South. 
I firſt informed my elf in all material eircum- 
ſtances of it, in more places than one, that there 
might be nothing caſual or cotmgant in any one of 
thoſe pe ape cas Wo:dwcrd. 


5 N T. 1. J. 5 
A ting in the hands of chance. 
25 continents we are to underſtand thofe things 
which come to pats without any human for: ecaſt. 


Dres Gojmcde 
His underſtanding could almoſt pierce into fu- 
ture chi gents, his conjectures improving even 10 
prophecy. South's Serious. 
2. A proportion that falls to any perſon upon a 
diviſion: thus, in time of war, each prince of 
Germany is to furniſh his conti gent of men, mo- 
ney, and munition. 
Cox r“ N GEN T v. ad; 
cidentally; without any Le! led rule. 
t is digged out of the earth onttogently, and in- 
diflerently, as the pyrite and àgates. | 
H edwwonr ds Nettiur.:! Hiftor v. 
Cox T1'XGENTNESS. n. from con in 
cuenta! nes. 
Cox r UN UAL, adj. ¶ cautinuus, Latin. 
1. Inceſlant; procesding without interruption 3 


Cont 58 15 uled-of time, and cr uns of PE 
xx; at is Of a merry heart, hath a continu} 1 
feuſt. Prog. xv. 
Other care e 
May have diverted from conttinii watch 
Mien. 


Our 81 cat FOR, „der. 

Tis- all 8 ſadneſs, or co:772ual tears. 1 fa 

2. In = JA cntiniil claim is made fr: 
time to time, within every year and day, to 1. 
or other thing, which, in ſome reſpect, we c: 
not attan without danger. For at pes jf de 
Jitfeiſed of land, into which, th ough 1 h. We right 
into it, I dare not enter, for fear 5 beat! 75 it 
5 me to hold on my riglit t of ertiy to 

e beſt opportunity of me and mine cir, by ap- 
\ proaching as near it as 1 can, once. every Fear. 
long as F tive; and fo 1 fave the right of cure; 
to my heir „ Cee 
1 is ſometimes uſed for Fer petu 
Cos IF UAL Lv. adv. Eire om cntin vol] 
1. Without pauſe; without interruption. 


4 O 
$3 


5 f 
CON TIX EST. u. . | £0:25/nensy Lat. 


The drawing of boughs into the Wide of a 
. rootn 


from 79 tinvent. | Ac- 


1 UCC 010 1 E \ » * it out any [Pace ot tine bet 2 Cen. 


e e at ene ee ̃ !———. . dr ne! 


Co hn FS 8 S 
N e 


. 


Of no greater cin, than the other. 


CON 


room, where fire is continually kept, hath been 
tried with grapes. Bacon. 
2. Without ceaſing. 
Why do not all animals continu ly increaſe in 
bigneſs, during the whole ſpace of their lives ? 
Bentley” s Sermons. 
Coxtrxuaxcr. 1. ſ. [from continue.) 
1. Succeſſion uninterrupted. 
The brute immediately regards his own preſer- 
vation, or che continuance of his ſpecies. 
Addij! ans Spectator. 
2. Permanence in one ſtate. 
Gonutinwance of evil dot! in itſelf increaſe evil. 
Sid: CVs 
A chamber where a great fire is kept, though 
the fire be at one ſtay, yet with the contntwciuce con- 
tinually hath its teat increaſed Sidney. 


Theſe Roumith caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the con- 
ſciences of men, by ſuggeſting ſomething which 


Shall ſatisfy their mind, notwithllanding a Known, 
avowed cntineance in ſins. South, 
3. Abode in a place. 
4. Duration; Litingneſs. 
You either fear his humour or my negligence, 
That you call in queſtion the continuance of his love. 
Shak: [p. Twelfth Night. 
Their duty depending upon fear, the one was 
Hayward. 
That pleaſure is not of greater cantrrurnce, Which 
arifes from the prejudice or malice of his hearers. 


Addijon's Freeholder. | 


5. Perſeyerance. 

To them who, by patient contimance in well- 
doing, ſcek for glory, and lionour, and immorta- 
ty, eternal life. Rom. ii. 7. 

6. Progreifon of time. : 

In thy book all my members were written, 
Which in continuence were faſhioned. 

Pſalm CXXRiX. 16. 

7. Reſiſt. ince to ſeparation of parts; continuity. 

Wool, tow, cotton and raw filk, have befides 
We defire of ce I regard of the tenuity of 
tlie thr cad, 2 rs s of moiſture. Bacon. 

CoxnTi/xUAT Fe adf. { continiatus, Lat. 1 

1, Immediately united. 

We are of him and in him, even as though our 


very fleſh and bones ſhould be made cortinuat; with 


his. Hooker. 

2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 

A moſt incomparable man breath'd, as it were, 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. 

Shak-ſpeare's Timon. 

A 11825 body broken to pieces produceth white; 
and becometh moſt black, while it is contiavate and 
undivided, as we fee in deep waters and thick 
rl:tles. Peacham, 

CoxnTUrSXUATELY. adv. [from continuate.] With 
continuity; without interruption. 

The water 5 gently, and by ntermiſſions; ; 
but it falls cart, wately, and with force. I king; 

ConTinNuaTroNn.:n.f. [from co1tiruate, | Pro- 
traction, or ſucceſſion uninterrupted. 

Theis things muſt needs be the works of Pro- 
videnee, for The can inuation Of the ſpecies, and 
upholding the world. - Ray. 

The Re oman poem is hut the ſecond part of the 
Ilias; a contin tion of the fame Kory. Dryden, 

Cox 10 FIVE, A. ſ. from cantinuate.] An 
Rpreffion noting Perm. mend or duration. 
contiumeitivess as Rome 


4 >th-te may be Ided 
Nailis tot 3-day ; which includes at leaſt two 


ee e . Rome was, and Rome is. 


* att of" Legi 1K. 
CoxnTiNuVa To x "from cotinuaete.] He that 
continues or Keeps up the ſeries or ſucceilion. 


It {x ems infurigut © Providence toordain a way 


of production Wach ſhould deftroy the producer, 


OT-CONt ri e the continuation of the ſpecies by the 
Ge ſtruct tion of the cave. | 
B owri's Vilzar Errours. 
To \ CONTIN SUE. v.m | continu, Fr. continuo, 
Lit. | : 
1. To remain in the ſame ſtate, or place. 
The multitude cantinue with me now three days, 
AT hays not! ning * eat. Mat.b. d. xv. 32. 


The po pal: vote 


CON 


Tuclines here to cue, and build up here 


A growing empire. Alillion, 
Happy ; "but for ſo happy ill ſecur'd, 
Long to continue. Milton, 
He fix days and nights 
Continued making. Ailton. 
2. 10 laſt; to be durable. 


Thy kingdom ſhall not continue. 1 Ca. Kili. 14. 
For here have we no continuing city, but we ſeek 
one to come. Heb, Xi. 14. 
They imagine that an animal of the longeſt du- 
ration thould live in a cor tinued motion, without 


that rett whereby all others continue. 


Brown's Vu. gar Errours. 
3. To perſevere. 


If ye ce, in my word, then are ye my diſ- 


ciples indeed. 

Down ruſh'd the rain 
Impetuous, and continued till the earth 
No more was ſeen. 

To CONTINUE, v. a. 

1. To protract, or hold without interruption. 

O conmwe thy loving Kindneſs unto them. 

Il xxxvi. 10. 

You know how to make yourtelf happy, by 
only cor!1mung ſuch a life as you have been long ac- 
cuſtomed to lead. Hope. 

2. To unite without a chaſm, or intcrycuing 
ſubſtance. 

The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant un- 
to the mother, and by the veſſels thereof to convey 
its aliments and ſuſtenance. Brown's Vil. Errours. 

The dark abyſs, whoſe boiling gulph 
Tamely endur'd a bridge of wond'rous length, 
From hell continued reaching tht utmoſt orb 
Of this frail world. 

Here Priam's ſon, Deiphobus, he found 
Whoſe face and limbs were one continued wound; 
Diſhoneſt, with lop'd arms, the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſhurten'd of lus cars, 

Dryd: ns Ania. 

Where any motion or ſucceſſion is ſo ſlow, as 
that it Keeps not pace with the ideas in our minds, 
there the ſeries of a conſtant crtinu:d ſucceſſion 
is loſt; and we perceive it not but with certain 
gaps of reſt between. Locke. 

CoxTrYNXUEDLY. adv. | from continued, |} With- 
out interruption ;- without ceaſing. 

By perſeverance, I do not underſtand a conti- 
nucdly uniform, equal courſe of obedience, and 
ſuch as is not interrupted with the leaſt act of ſin, 

Norris. 

Cox TUK Urk. . . [from continue.] Having the 
power of perſeverance. 

I would my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue, 
and ſo good a continue. 

Shakeſp. Much adi about Nothing. 

CoxnTixv'1TyY. 1. | continuitas, Lat. 

1. Connection wunterrupted ; coheiton ; cloſe 
union. 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an appe- 
tite of union, and evitation of ſolution of c-- 
tmuity. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

After the great lights there muſt be great ſha- 
dows, v hich. we call repoſes, becauſe in reality 
the fight would be tired, if it were attracted by 
a continuity of glittering objects. Dryden. 

It wraps itfelf about the flame, and by its con- 
binuiiy hinders any dir or nitre from coming. 

Aduiſon on Italy. 


Jo. vili. 31. 


Ailton. 


2. In phy ſick. 
That texture or coheſion of the parts of an ani- 
mal body, upon the deſtruction of which there 1s 
ſaid to be a ſolution of contin vit ys WIRCY. 
As in the natural body a wound or ſolution of 
continuity is worte than the corrupt humour, ſo in 
the ſpiritual. Bacon's I y. 
The ſolid parts may be contrated by diſſolving 
their continuity; for a fibre, cut through, contracts 
itſelf. Ai but hnat. 
CoxTYNUOVS. adj. {continu Lat.] Joined to- 
gether without the intervention of any ſpace. 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, 
the dar K intervals muſt be diminiſhed, until the 
neighbouring rings Þecoms continuo, and are 
blended, 


Mi! [104 by Paradiſe Loft. 
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To whoſe rand expanſe 
Contiruns depth, and wond'rous length of courſe, 
Our floods are rills. I bomfan's Sumner. 

To CONTO/RT. v. a. [centorins, Lat.] To twiſts 
to writhe. 

The vertebral arteries are variouſly — 

ayes 

Air ſeems to conſiſt of ſpires contorted into ſmall 
ſpheres through the interſtices of which the par- 
ticles of light may freely paſs. Cheynte 

Cow re RT ION. 1. . from contort.] Twiſt; 
wry motion.; flexure. 

Diſruption they would be in danger of, upon 
a great and ſudden ſtretch or c ion. 

Ray on the Creation, 

How can ſhe acquire thoſe hundred graces and 
motions, and airs, the cororitors of every muſcu- 
lar motion in the face ? $wift. 

CONTOUR. n. f. French. ] The outline; the 
line by which any figure is defined or termi- 
nated, 

Co'NTRA. A Latin prepoſition uſed in compoſts 
tion, which ſignifies g. 

CO'NTRABAND. adj. ſc »ntrabandn, Ital. con- 
trary to proclamation. ] Pr ohibited ; illegal; un- 
lawful. 

If there happen to be found an irreverent ex- 
preſlion, or a thought too wanton, in the cargo, 
let them be ſtaved or forfeited, like contraband - 
goods. Dryden's Fables, Prefaces 

To Co'NTRABAND. v. a. | from the adjective. ! 
To import goods prohibited. 

To CONTRA'CT. v. 4. [ contrafus, Lat.] 

1. To draw together into leſs compats. 

Why love among the virtaes is not known; 

It is that love contracts them all in one. Donne. 

2. To leſſen; to make leſs ample. 

In all things deſuetude contra and narrow our 
faculties, Government of the Tongue. 

3- To draw the parts of any thing together. 

To him the angel with contrafged brow. AMiltone 

4. To make a bargain. 

On him thy grace did liberty beſtow 3 

But firſt contracted, that, if ever found, 

His head ſhould pay the forfeit. Dryder Fables. 

5. To betroth3 to affi ance. 

The truth is, ſhe and I, long ſince contracted, 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can diſſolve us, 

Shakeſpear % 

She was alady of the higheſt condition in that 
country, and courrated to a man of merit and 
quality. Tatler, 

6. To procure; to bring; to incur ; to draw; 
to get. 

Of enemies he could not but contra# good 
ſtore, while moving in ſo high a ſphere. 

King Charles. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. 

Dry dn: Juvcral. 

Like friendly colours, found them both unite, 
And each from each cantruct new ſtrength and 

light. Popes 

Such behaviour we cad by having much con- 
verſed with perſons of high ſation. Swifts 

To ſhorten; as life was contracted, 

8. To <pitomiſe ; to abridge. 

To CoN TRT. . 1. 

1. To ſurink up; to grow ſhort. 

Whatever empties the veitels, gives room to 
the fibres to coilrat?, Ai cuthugt on Altments. 

2. To bargain : as, # contract for a quantity of 
proviſions. 

CONTRA r. part. adj. [from the verb.] As 
anced ; contracted. | 

Firſt was he conrad? to Lady Lucy ; 

Your mother lives a witneſs to that vow. 

| | Shake fp. Richard III. 

CoxTRA'CT. *. . {from the verb. Anciently 
accented on the firtt. a 

1. An act whereby two parties are brought toe 
gether ; a bargain ;* a compact. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual contra 
with the conſent to execute them by common 
Rrevigtly they make the riſe of all civil govern» 


Beewiep's Opticks. | 


meiit· Temple. 
2 2 2 S 
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Poſe. 


CON 


Shall Ward draw contra&s with a ſtateſinan's 
{ſkill ? | 
Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will? Pope. 
2. An att whereby a man and woman are be- 
trothed to one another. 
Toned you the baſtardy of Edward's 
children ?— 
I did, with his contra wi ith lady Lucy, 
And his contract by dep: ty in France. 
Shak cſprare” s Richard III. 
2. A writing in which the erms of a bargain 
are incl ed. 
ConTraA'CTEDNESS: A © [from contra(ted. } The 
ſtate of being cortraftcd ; contraction. Diet. 
CoxnTRACTIBULITY. a. f. {from cantrad?ill:.| 
Foilibility of being contracted ; quality of ſufler- 


ing contraction. 


By this contiaual contraf7ihility and dilatibility by 
different des rees of heat, the air is kept in a con- 
ltant motic 15 Arbuthrot, 


CoxXTRACT!IBLE, ad. { from Contr af? «| Capa- 
ble of contraction. 


Small air bladders, dilatable and emrarfable, are 
capable to be inflated by the admifſion of air, and 
to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. 

Hit at hnot on Aliments, 

ConTRACTIBLENTSS. nf. from contrac/ibc. | 
The quality of ſutfering contraction; Die. 

Cox TRACTILT. « dj. [{rom contra? ] Having 
the power of contre: tion, or of ſhortening itſelf. 

The arteries are elaſtick tubes, endued with a 
eontrafile force, by which they ſqueeze and drive 
the blood Kill forward. AArbathzot on Alimcnts. 

CoxTra'cT10N. n. ſ. [contraftin, Latin. ] 

1. The act of contracting or ſhortening. 

The main parts of the poem, ſuch as the fable 
and ſentiments, no tranflator can prejudice but by 
emitfions or c]. Pope's F ffoy on Homer. 

2. The act of thrink ing or ſhriveling. 

Oil of vitrivi will throw the {tomach into invo— 


j tt} 


” * 1 4 „ - f * 
Jluntarv contractions, bubu n Airmmunts. 


3. The ſtate of being contracted, or drawn into 
a narrow comp. 

Some things induce a contro Fn in the nerves, 
placed in the mouth of the ſtomach, which is a 
great cauſe of appetite. Bacon. 

Comparing the q. uantity of contraction and dila- 
tation made by 2 15 85 degrees of each colour, I 
found it greatet!? 1 e red. N.w!rn's Optichs. 

4. In grammar 8 Tlie reduction of two vowels 
or 475 ables to ont. 

5. Any thing ma Hate of abbreviation or con- 
traction: as, e ww ting is full ef contraRions: 

ConTRACTOR, A. T from cortraf ] One of 
the parties to a contract or har gain, 

Let the meaſure of your affirmation or genial 
be the underſtanding of your cura v,: for he 
that deceives the buver or the ſeller by ſpesking 
whit is true, in a ſenſe not underſtood by tlic 
vitier, is a thick. T.ylr's Rule of Living Ho. y. 

All matches, friendſhip, and ſocicties are dan- 


gerous and incenvenient, where the ot rg are 


Ld 


not eavals. LE rang: 
T7 CONTRAPICT. v. ia [ controdicey La- 
tin. 


1. To oppoſe verhallr'; . to. afert the contrary 
to what has been aſtert©4. 
It is not lawful to cwnrod a point of hiſtory 
vhich is known to all the world, as to make Han- 
nibal and Scipio contemporaries with Alexander. 
Dryd: 7. 
2. To be contrary to; repugnu; to op- 
No truth can cored any truth. Hooker, 
I contra & your banns : 
If you will marry make your loves to me. 
Shateſpeare*s Ming Lear. 
CoxTRanYcTER.  /. [from cu a 27 One 
that contradicts; one that oppoſes: an oppoſer. 
If no cortr differ appears herein, "the ſult will 
ſarely ! by eo D Hare gon. 
If a gentleman is a little ſincere in his te preſen- 
tations, he is ſure to have a dozen contradiFers. 
gp wift's View of Ireland. 
CoxnTrabl'cTiON. 2. J | from cuntradict. 
1. Verbal oppoſition; comtroverhal afertion. 


CON 


That tongue, | 


Inſpir'd with contradiftin, durſt oppoſe = 
A third part of the gods. Milton's Paradiſe Ip. 
2, Oppoſition. 
Conſider him that endureth ſuch ce adi of 
ſinuers againſt himſelf, left ye be wearicd 
| leb. xii. 3. 
3. Inconſiſtency with itſelf; incongruity in 
words or thoughts. 

Can he make deathleſs death? That were 
Strange cutradliction, which to God himſelf 
Impoilible is held; as argument 
Of weakneſs, not of pow'r. Milion's Par. Lf. 
The apoſtle's alvice to be angry and fin nor, 

was a contradliction in their philoſophy. Subs Ser m. 
If truth be once perceived, we do thereby alſo 
perceive whatſoever is falſe 1 in contradli tion to its 
Grezu's Coſnol. 
4. Contraricty, in thouglit or effect. 
All contfadlictiuns grow in thoſe minds, which 
neither abſolutely climb the rock of virtue, nor 


frecly fink into the ſea of vanity. Sidney. 
E:ws human muſt be made without cortrad;. - 
tion, unto any poſitive law in ſcripture. Tous. 


Co NT RAI CT IOS. adj. | from contradict. ] 
1. Filled with contradictions; inconſiſtent. 
Ihe rules of decency, of government, of juſtice 


are in another, ſo party- coloured and c i viaus, 
that one would think the ſpecies of men altered 
according to their climates. Collien. 

2. Inclined to contradict; given to cavil. 

3. Oppoſte to; inconſiſtent with, 

Where the act is unmanly, and the expectation 
immoral, or c!rad:#1945, to the attributes of God, 
our hopes we ought never to entertain. Collier. 

CoxTRAN1VETIOUSNESS. . fo [from contra- 
dictious, | 

1. Inconſiſtency; contrariety to itſelf. 

This opinion was, for its abſurdity and contradic- 
, unworthy of the refined ſpirit of Plato. 

Norris, 

2. Diſpe ofition to cavil ; diſputatious temper. 

CoxnrRan!'CTORILY. adv. from contradictory. | 
Iaconſiſtenly with himſelf ; oppoſitely to others. 

Such as have d iiſcourſed: hercon, have ſo di- 

verſely, contrarily, or cortradiforily delivered them- 
ſetves; that no aflirma tive from thence can be rea- 


ſonably deduced. Brown, 
CoxTRaADi'sTORINESS. . . Firm contradic- 
tory. ] Oppoſition i in the ligheſt degree. Dit. 


ConTRAD!/cTORY. adj. Testa 20% ius, Latin: | 

1. Oppoſite to; inconſiſtent with. 

The Jews hold, that in caſe two. rabbies ſhould 
happen to contradict one another, they were yet 
bound to believe the contradificry aſſertions of both. 

South's Sermons, 

The ſchemes of thoſe gentlemen are moſt ab- 
furd, and contrary to common ſenſe. © Addiſon 

2. In logick. ] That which is in the fulleſt op- 
poſition, v here both the terms of one propoſition 
are oppoſite to thoſe of another. 

ConTRADIVETORY. n . A propofition which 
oppoſes another in all its terms; contrariety ; in- 
conſiſtency. 

It is common with princes to will contradi ori 7655 


wand the end, and yet not to endure the means. 


To aſcribe unto him a power of election, not to 
chaſe this or that indifferently, is to make the 
fame thing to be determined to one, which are 
contradichos ies. Bramb. Anſwer to Hol bs. 

CoxnTRkapisTi/NCTION. . . [from contradiſ- 
t1:2u/h, ] Piſtinction by oppoſite qualities. 

We muſt trace the ſoul in the ways of intellec- 
tual ations whereby we may come to the diſtin 
xnowleuge of what is meant by imagination, in 
con'rad'ftinctin to ſome other powers. 

Gloanvill.*s Scepfis. 

That there are ſuch things as fins of infirmity, 
in cortraVi/iinfion to thoſe of preſumption, is a 
truth not to be queſtioned. South. 

ToCONTRADISTINGUISH. wv. a. [from 
contr. "A and diſlinguiſb.] To diſtinguiſh not fimply 

by differential, but by oppoſite * 


| caſe it obtains the name of contro c 


itſelf, are to different in one place from what they 


for it is the {oleciſm of power to think to com- 


Bacon. 


0 * 


The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, ag 
contradflinguiſhed to ſpirit, are the cohefion of ſolid, 
and conſequently ſeparable parts, and a power of 


* 


communicating motion by impulſe. Locke. 
Theſe are our complex ideas of foul and body, 
as comraua Fir gr] Led. Leckes 


CoxTRAFtiSSURE. nf. [from contraand fire ] 
Contuſions, when great, do uiually produce a 
ſiſſure or crack of the ſcull, either in the ſarge 
part where the blow was inflicted, and then it 15 
called fiſſure; or in the contrary part, in which 
Wilemane 
To CONTRAUNDICATE. v. a | contra and in- 
dico, Lat.] To point out ſome peculiar or inci- 
dental tymptom or method of cure, contrary ta 
what the gencral tenour of the milady requires, 
Vomits have their ute in this malady; but the 


traindicating Tyimnpioms meſt be. obſer ved. 
Harvey on C5: . 
CoxnTRAINDICa'TION. 1. f, from contraindie 
ebe. An indication or fymptom, which forbids 
that to he done which the main ſcope of a diſeate 
poi its out; at -firft. Quiney. 
I endeavour to give the moſt ſimple i idea of the 


diſtemper, and the proper A abſtracting from 


the complications of the firſt, or the comreiindiga= 
tions to the fc end- Arouthnot on Llimentse 

ConTRAMU'RE. # . ſcontromur, French.] Jn 
fortification, is an out-wall built about the main 
Wall of a city. Chambers. 

CoxTraxtTENCY. . ſ. [from contra and nie 
lens, Latin. ] Re- action; a reſiftency againſt bouts 
ſure. - c"- 

CoxnTRAPOSI TION. 1. |. [from contra and 9 
ſition. ] A placing over agairſt, 

CoNTRAREGULA'KITY. . }. [from contra and 
regularity. ] - Contrariety to rule, 

It is not only its not promoting, but its oppoſe 
ſing, or at leaſt its natural aptnel; to oppoſe: the 
createſt and beſt of ends; ſo that it is not ſo pro- 
perly an irregularity as a Contraregiudourity. 

CoN TRA RIAN T. adj, C contra f n, from contra 
rier, French.] Inconſiſtent; contradictory: a 
term of law. 8 

The very depoſitions of witneſſes themſelves, 
being falſe, various, corrariant, ſingle, inconclyd- 
ent. A viitt” $ Parer g- *. 

Cox T RAUIES. u. f. [from contrary. ] In logick, 
propoſitions which deſtroy each other; but ot 
which the falſehood of one does not eſtabliſh the 
truth of the other. 

If two univerſals differ in quality, they are con- 
tralies; us, every wine 15a tres, no 4inets atree, Theſe 
can never be both true together, but they may be 
both falſe. Weatts's I. . 

ConTRARVETY. 2. . ¶ from centrarietus, Lat.] 

1. Repugnance; oppotition. 

The will about one and the fame thing may, in 
contrary reſpects, have contrary inclinations, and 
that without ctr ariety. Hick. 

Making a cortr411.ty the place of my memory, 
in her foulneſs 1 beheld Pamela's fairneſs, fil 


looking on Mopſa, but thinking on | Fame! a. 


Sialney. 

He which will perfectly recover a ſick, and re- 
ſtore a diſeaſed body unto health, muſt not endea- 
our fo much to bring it to a ſtate of ſimple conrae 
11ty, as of fit proportion in cotrarie'y unto thofe 


It principally failed by late ſetting out, and by 
forne contrariity of weather at ſea. Motten. 
There religion had more than negative conlrariety. 
to virtue. Decay of Pitty. 
There is a contrarizty between thoſe things that 
conſcience inclines to, and thoſe that entertain the 
ſenſes. | South, 
Theſe two intereſts, it is to be feared, cannot be 
divided ; but they will alſo prove oppoſite, and 
not roſting i in a bare diverſity, quickly 1ife into a 
contra ie ty. Youth, 
There is nothing more common than ct 


of opinions; nothing more obvious than that one 


man wholly diſbelieves what another only doubts 
of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes and firmly ad- 
here: do. Loc Le. 


An Ine 


age and fex of the patient, or other urgent ur con- 


evils which are to be cured. Heonkore 
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2. Tnconſiſtency ; quality or poſition deftruc- 
wve of its oppoſite. | 
He will be here, and yet he is not here; 

How can theſe contrarieties agree? 

| Shak:ſp. Henry TV. 
CoxnTRARILY. adv. | from contrary. J 
1. In a manner contrary. | | 
Many of them conſpire to one and the ſame ac- 


5 


SON 


| 3. On the ConTrany, In oppoſition z on the 


other ſide. 

He pleaded ſtill not guilty ; 
TheKing's attorney, on the contraryy 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions 
Ot diverſe witneſſes. Shakeſp. Hory VIII. 
If juſtice ſtood on the fide of the fingle perſon, 
it ought to give good men pleaſure to ſee that 


tion, and all this contrarily to the laws of ſpecifick | right ſhould take place; but when, en the contrery, 


gravity, in whatever poſture the hody be formed. 
Ray on the Creation. 
2. Different ways; in different directions. 
Though all men defire happineſs, yet their wills 
carry them contrarily, and conſequently ſome of 


them to what is evil. Lele. 
CoN TRARIN ESS. 2. fe [from cantrary.] Con- 
trariety ; oppoſitions. | Di. 


CoxnTRA'RIOUS. adj. | from contrary, } Oppoſite ; 
repugnant the one to the other. 
God of our fathers, what is man! 
That Thou towards him, with hand ſo various, 
Or might 1 ſay contrarious, 
Temper'ſt thy providence through his ſhort courſe ? 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Cox TRYRTOUS Ly. adv. | from contrarious. | Op- 
poſitely ; contrarily. 
Many things, having full reference 
To one confent, may work cont arivu/ly, 
| Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Cox TNA TRMwISkE. adv, | contrary and wiſe. | 
1. Converſely. | 
Divers medicines-in greater quantity move ſtool, 
and in ſmaller urine; and ſo, contruriruiſe, ſome in 


greater quantity moye urine, and in ſmaller ſtool. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Every thing that acts upon the fluids, muſt, at 
the ſume time, act upon the ſolids, and contrart- 
20e. Arlutbnot on Alimente. 

2. Oppoſitely. 

The matter of faith is conſtant, the matter, con- 
trariablſe, of actions daily changeable. Hocker. 

This requeſt was never before made by any 
other lords; but, contrariwiſe, they were humble 
ſaitors to have the benefit and protection of the 
Engliſh laws. | Davies en Ireland, 

Ihe ſun may ſet and riſe; 

But we, cont! ariwiſe, 

Sleep, after our ſhort light, 

One everlaſting night, 

| | Ralcigh's Hiftory of the World. 

CONTRARY. adj. [contrarius, Latin.] 

1. Oppoſite ; contradictory; not fimply differ- 
ent, or not alike, but repugnant, fo that one de- 
Aroys or obſtructs the other. | 28 

Perhaps ſome thing, repugnant to her kind, 
By ſtrong antipathy the ſoul may kill; 

But what can be c-22r4%y to the mind, 
Which holds all coatraries in concord ſtill. 

2. Inconſiſtent ; diſagreeing. 

He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, 
knows that he hath no reaſon for what he does. 

Tillotſon 

The various and cc! ary choices that men make 
30 the world, do not argue that they do not at all 
purſue good; but that the ſame thing is not good 
to every man alike. Locke. 

3. Adverſe; in oppoſite direction. 

The ſhip was in the midit of the ſea, toſſed 
with the waves; for the wind was contrary. 

Matthew xiv. 24. 


Davies. 


0 


Co'xTRARY. 1. . [from the adjective. | #1] 


1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. 
No contrarics hold more antipathy, 
Than I and ſuch a knave, Shak. King Lear. 
: He ſung | 
Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud. Cowley. 
Honour fhould he concern'd in honour's cauſc ; 
That is not to be cur'd by contrar ies, | 
As bodies are, whoſe health is often drawn 
From rankeſt poiſons. Scuthern's Qr0onoRo. 
2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other; a 
fact contrary to the allegation. | 
The inſtances brought by our author are but 
lender proofs of a right to civil power and do- 
mmion in the firſt-born, and do rather ſkew the 
SOUNGT Locke. 


| 


the commonweal of a whole nation is overborn 


by private intereſt, what good man but muſt la- 


ment? 

4. To the CoNx T RAR. 
to an oppoſite int zut. 

They did it, not for want of inſtruction t the 
contrary, Sitil-ng jt. 

To Co'NTRARY. v. a. [ contrarier, French. ] To 
oppoſe ; to thwart ; to contradict. 

When I came to court I was advifed not to 
contra' y the King. Latimer. 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no 
further contrary it, but employ all his ſervice to 
medicine it Sidney. 

CO'NTRAST. ». {. [conti ,, Fr.] Oppoſition 
and diſſimilitude of figures, by which one contri- 
butes to the vitthility or effect of another. 

To Cox RAST. v. . | from the noun. ] | 

1. To place in oppoſition, ſo that one figure 
ſh2ws another to advantage. 


Seoift. 


colour or ſituations. 

The figures cf the groups muſt not be all on a 
fide, that is, with their faces and bodies all turned 
the ſame way; but muſt conti each other by 
their ſeyeral poſitions. Dryden. 

CoN TMANLALLATION. »: f. [from contra and 
alli, Latin.] The fortitication thrown up, by the 
beſiegers, round a city, to hinder the ſallies of the 
garriſon. 


hnimſelf with mathematical learning, he practiſed 


all the rules of circumvallation and contravallation 


at the ſiege of a town in Livonia. 
Watts's Logick. 

To CONTRAVE/NE. v. a. | contra and wvenio, 
Lat.] To oppoſe ; to obſtruct; to baflle. 

CoxnTRAVENER. 2 . [from contravene. ] He 
-who oppoſes another. 

CoxnTRAVE/NT10N. u. ſ. [Fr.] Oppoſition. 

If Chriſtianity did not lend its name to ſtand in 
the gap, and to employ or divert theſe kumours, 
they mult of neceſſity be ſpent in cortraventions to 
the laws of the land. Swift. 

ConTRAYE'RVA. n. ſ. | contra, againſt, and yer- 
v7, a name by which the Spaniards call black hel- 
!ehore ; and perhaps ſometimes poiſon in general.) 
A ſpecies of birthwort growing in Jamaica, 
where it is much uſed as an alexipharmick. 

Miller. 

CoxnTRECTA'TION. . f. Ceontrectatio, Latin. 
A touching or handling. 

CoxTR1BU'TARY. adj. [from con and tributary. | 
Paying tribute to the fame ſovereign. 

Thus we are engaged in the objects of geome- 
try and arithmetick ; yea, the whole mathematicks 
muſt be contr:butary, and to them all nature pays a 
ſubſidy. Glanville's Scepft . 

To CONTRIBUTE. v. a. [ cout il us, Latin. ] 
To give to ſome common ſtock; to advance to- 
wards ſome common deſign. 

England contributes much more than any other 
of the alles. Addiſon on the Mar. 

His moſter contributed a great ſum of money to 
the Jeſuits church, which is not yet quite finiſhed. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

To Cox TRIBUTE. v. a. To bear à part; to 
have a ſhare in any act or effect. 

Whatever praiſes may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a ſingle beauty in 
them to which the invention muſt not contribute, 

Pope's y on Homer. 

CoxTRIBU'T1ON. 7. ſ. [from contribute. | 

1. The act of promoting ſome defign in con- 
junction with other perſons. 

2. That which is given by ſeveral hands for ſome 
common purpoſe, | 


To a contrary purpoſe; 


2. To ſhew another figure to advantage by its 


When the late czar of Muſcovy firſt acquainted | 


i 


Diel. 


CON 


Tt hath pleaſed them of Macedonia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor ſaints. Rom. xv. 26. 
Parents owe their children not only material 
ſubſiſtence for their body, but much more ſpiri- 
tual contributions for their mind. Dig by. 
zeggars are now maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

3- That which is paid for the ſupport of an ar- 
my lying in a country. 

The people *twixt Philippi and this ground, 

Do ſtand but in a forc'd atfection; 

For they have grudg'd us cantribubion. 

Sbakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

Cox rA IE, adj. [from contribute. } That 
which lias the power or quality of promoting any 
purpoſe in concurrence with other motives. 

As the value of the promiſes renders them moſt. 
proper incentives to virtue, ſo the manner of pro- 
poſing we ſhall find alſo highly c:-:2u2ve to the 
{ame end. Decay of Piety. 

CoxTrVBUTOR. . f. [from contrilute. | One 
that bears a part in ſome common deſign; one that 
helps forward, or exerts his endeavours to ſome 
end, in conjunction with others. 

I promis'd we would be contributors, 
And bear his charge of wooing, whatſoe'er. * 


A grand contributor to our diſſentions is paſliou. 
Decay of Picty. 

Art thou a true lover of thy country? Zealqus : 
for its religious and civil liberties? And a chearful 
contrilutor to all thoſe publick expences which have 
been thouglit neceſſary to fecure them? Atterbur ys 

The whole people were witneſſes to the build- 
ing of the ark, and tabernacle, they were all cantri- 
tu/ors to it. Forbes. 

CON HRTHUTORY. adj. | from centribute.] Pro- 
moting the ſame end ; bringing aſſiſtance to ſome 
joint deſign, or increaſe to ſome common ſtock. 

To CONTRVSTATE. v. a. cant iſie, Latin. ] 
To ſadden; to make torrowful; to make melan- 
choly. Not uſed. 

Blackneſs and darkneſs are but privatives, and 
therefore have little or no activity: ſomewhat they 
do contriſtrate, but very little. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

CoxnTRIiSTA TION. 1. /. | from contriſtate.] The 
act of making fad ; the ſtate of being made fad 
ſorrow ; heavineſs of heart; ſadneſs; forrowful- - 
neſs; gloomineſs; grief; moan ; mournfulneſs ; ; 
trouble ; diſcontent ; melancholy; Not uſed. 

Incenſe and nidorous ſmells, ſuch as were of 
ſacrifices, were thought to intoxicate the brain, 
and to diſpoſe men to devotion ; which they may 
do by a Kind of ſadneſs and contriftaticn of the ſpi- 
rits, and partly alſo by heating and exalting them. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtorys 

CONTRTTE. adj. | contritus, Latin. : 

1. Bruiſed ; much worn. 

2. Worn with ſorrow ; harraſſed with the ſenſe - 
of guilt; penitent. In the books of divines con- 
trite is ſorrowful for ſin, from the love of God and 
deſire of pleaſing him; and ate is ſorrowful for 
fin, from the fear of puniſhment. 

I Richard's body have iaterred now; 
And on it have beſtow'd more contrite tears, 
Than from it iffu'd forced drops of blood. 
Shateſp. Henry V. 
With tears — 

Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow uifeign'd, and humiliation meek. 
| Milton, 

The contrite ſinner is reſtor'd to pardon, and, 
through faith in Chriſt, our repentance is intitled 
to ſalvation. Rogers. 

CoxnTRYTENESS. . g. | from contrite.] Contri- 
tion; repentance. Diet. 

CoN TRI T ION. #. 7. from contrite.] 

1. The act of grinding; or rubbing to powder. 

Some of thoſe coloured powders, which painters 
uſe, may have theſe col urs a little changed, by 
being very elaborately and finely ground; where L 
ſee not what can be juſtiy pretended for theſe © 


leſs parts by that coxir7t:on, Newton's pics. 
2. Penitence; ſorruiw for fin; in the ſtrict 


ienſe 


Shakeſ; pearss - | 


changes, beſides the breaking of their parts into 


* 


CON 


Fenſe, the ſorrow which ariſes from the dere to 
pleate God, diſtinguithed from a!trilt, or imper- 
fect repentance produced by dread of hell. 

What is ſorrow and co2rition for fin ? A being 
grieved with the conicience of fin, not only that 
we have thereby incur d ſuch danger, but alto 
that we have ſo unkiadly griev ed and provoked fo 
good a God. Hammonds Prat, Cat. 

Fruits of more pleaſing ſavour, from the feed 
Sown with 9271 77992 in his heart, than thoſe 
Wich, his wan Ane all the trees 
Of paradife could ha. e produc d. 

N\iilion's Paradiſe Lofe. 

Yourfaſtins, c rin, and mortification, when 
the church and tate appoints, and that eſpecially 
an times of greater 110t and luxury. 

Spromt s Sermons, 

My future days ſhall be one whole cont tion ; 

A chapel will 1 build with large endowment, 
Where every day an hundred aged men 
Siall all hold up their wither'd hands to heav'n. 

| Drvden. 

CoxNTRYVARLE. ad. from cortrive. | Poltible 
to be planned by the mind; poſſible to be inv ented 
and adjuſted. 

End will hence appear how a perfetual motion 

ay ſeem equally contrivable, Wilkins Diedalas. 

"Cox FRUVANCE. u. ſ. | from cnrive. | 

The act of contriving; excogitation; the 
ching contrived. 

There is no worl: impoſſihle to theſe contrivmnces, 
but there may be as much acted by this art as can 
be fancied by i imaginati ion. IFitimss Math. Meg. 

Inttr utted, you'll explore 

Divine con. rvance, and a God adore. 

I lac mne Creation. 

2. Scheme; plan; diſpomion of parts or cauſes. 

Our bodies are made according to the moſt cu- 
rlous artifice, and orderly contr itancte 

(Ian. 2 Scep/is. 

3. A conceit; a plot; an artifice. _ 

Have I not manag'd my -c9ntripance well, 

To try your le, and make you doubt of mine? 
Dryden. 

There might be a feint, a cortrivarce in the mat- 
ter, to draw him into ſome ſecret anibuſh. 

tterbury, 

To CONTRIVE. v. a. | cutrover, French. ] 

1. To plan out; to excogitate. 

One that ſlept iu the con wing luſt, and waked 
to do it. $4 2 . Rins Lear, 

What more likely to cre this admirable 
frame of the univerſe, than infinite wiſdom. 

Tr I: than. 

Our poet has always ſome beautiful Jefigris, 
which he firit eſtabliſhes, and then (wives the 
means winch will naturally conduct him to his end. 

, Dryden. 

2. To wear a-ar. Out of uſe. 

Three ages, ſuch as mortal men co77r:iwe. 
Fairy Que? a. 
this afternoon, 
min ets's health. 
Shakbeſpoore, 

To CoxTr1'vr. v. n. To form or deſign; to 

Plan; to ſcheme ; to complot. 
Is it enough 

That maſking habits amd a horrowed name, 

Cant, ive to hide my plenitude of ſhame 2D» 757, 

CoxnTRI'VEMENT =. 2. . from corntrtve.] Inven- 
tion. Dit. 

CoxTrYvin x ſ. | from contre. An inven- 

er; one that plans a deſign 3 a ſchenier. 

I, the miſtreſs of your charms, 
X by cluſe cntriver Of all harms, 
Was never call'd to bear my part. 
Epeus, who the fraut's contriver Was. Denb umi. 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

J leave to your co ive, Pope: 

None loves his king and country better, 


Pleaſe ve, we may can 
And quatt carouſes to our 


Ky 5 TA A Tac! . 


Yet none was SFr lefs their debtor, Sve. 
Scenes of blood and defolation, I had painted as 


the comme m effects f thoſe deſtructive machines; 
Mliercof ' he fail, ſome evil genius, ene my to 
manxiad, mutt have becn the firſt e 

82 92 3 Carly: 7 3 a 


ing whereby every where it prevaileth. 


CON 


CONTROL. n. ſ. [controle that ! is, contre vole, 
French. | 

1. A regiſter or account kept by another ofticcr, 
that each may be examincd by the other. 

2. Check ; reftraint. , 

Lt partial ſpirits ſtill aloud complain, 

Think themſelves injur'd that they cannot reigu; 
And own no liberty, but where they 
Without co:tro/, upon their fellows prey. Ha 

He ſhall feel a iorce upon himſelf from Within, 
and from the control of his own ͤ principles, to en- 
gage him to do worthily. | SO), 

If the ſinner ſhall win ſo complete a victory 
over his conſcience, that all thoſe conſiderations 
mall be able to ſtrike no terror into his mim, 
lay no reſtraint upon his laſts, no control upon Hs 
appetites, he is certainly too ſtrong for the means 
of grace. South's Sermonss 

Speak, what Phochus has inſpir'd thy ſoul 
For common good, and ſpeak without %%. | 

Dryden's Homer, 

3. Power; authority; ſuperintendence. 

The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged towils, 
Are their male's ſubjects, and at their c9:71915, 

Shak: Pe i. 

To Cox TR. v. g. [from the nouu.] 

1. To keep under check by a counter reckon- 
ing. 

2. To govern; to roftrain.; ; to ſubject. 

Authority to convent, to ctrl, to punch, a as | 
far as with excommunication, whomtoever they 
think worthy. | 

Give me a ſtati of honour for mine age; 

But not a ſceptre to contr9/ the world, 

Shakeſp. Titus Andronicas. 
Who ſhall contre me for my works? Heel. v. 3. 
I feel my virtue ſtruggling in my ſoul; 
But ſtronger patſion does its powꝰr cont! ol. 
Drydon's Aurengzebe. 
With this he did an herd of goats control, 

Which by the way he met, and lily ſtole; 

Clad like a country ſwain he pip'd and ſung, 

And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryd. 

O, deareſt Andrew, ſays the humble droll, 

Henceforth may I obey, and thou cool, Y ior. 

2. To ov erpower ; to confute; as, bx controlled 
all the evidence of his adverſary. 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, and 
the manner of his brother's de:th, and his own 
eſcape, the Knew they were things that a very few 
could control, H cons Henry VII. 

ConTRO'LLABLE. nd. [from ctrl. | Subject 
to control; ſubject to command]; ſubject to be 
over- ruled. 


12%, 


Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and 


therefore, in its preſent workings, not cont: o/{able 
by reaſon. 

CoxTRofLLER.-n. .. [ from contiol.] One that 
has the power of governing or reitraining ; a ſu- 
perintendent. 

He does not calm his contumelions ird 
Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant cot! een. 
Shakcipe Henry V I. 
The great controller of our fate 
Deign'd to be man, and liv "d; in low eſtate. 
Dryden. 

CoxnTRO'LLERSHIP, 1. . [ from controller, 4 
The office of a controller: 

CoN T KOILNMEN T. A. . | from control.) 

1. The power or act of ſuperintending or re- 
Nraining. | 

2. Ihe tate of being reſtrained ; reſtraint. 

They made war and peace with one another, 
without cen. Dudes on Ireland. 

3. Oppoſition; confutation. 

Were it reaſon that we ſheuld ſuffer the ſame 
to pats without controlmenty in that current mean- 
Hook: 2 

4. Refiſtance; hoſtility. 

Here have we war for w 

blood, 
Controlrent for cormtrohnent. 

CoxnTRO'VERSIAL. adj. from C9741 over ſy. | Re- 
lating to diſputes; difpuratious. 

it happens in controverſial diſcourſes as it does in 


r, and blood for 


the ailaulting. of towns, where, if the 


ttoter. 


South, 


Shak, Ring J. In. 


ground be | 


CON 


but firm wwhereon the batteries are erected, there 
is no farther enquiry. whom it belongs to, ſo it 
allorde but a {it rite for the : preſent i 016 Locke. 

COHNTRO VERS. n. J. [ con?rove erficoy Latin. 1 

1. Diſpute.; debate; agitation of contrary opi- 
nions; A i 215 Commonly: oral, aud a contro- 
verſy in vwritin! 

How cometh: it to paſs that we are ſo rent with 
mutual contentions, a d that the church is ſo much 
trouble: Ef ? It men had been willing to leern, 21ʃ 
theſe conrrover fe; might have died the very day 


they: wer e firſk brought. forth. Iich 

Without conzroger/y- great is the ay ſtery. of cod 

lineſs. I Tin. 
Wild controverſy then, which long had ſlept, 


Ii:to the ſs "ci ruin'd cloiſters leapt. 
1ID:aham, 
Tliis left no room for + about the title, 
nor for encroachment on the right of others. 


{5chs, 


conti 


2. A ſuit in law. 

If there be a cotroverſy between men, and 
come unto 8 that tlie Judge S may Judge 
them, then they {hall juſtify the righteous and con- 
demm the wicked. Deut. Xx v1. 

3. A quarrel. | 

The Lord hath a controverſy with the nations. 

5 Jer. xxv. zr. 

4. Oppoſition; enmity. This 

ſenſe. | 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lufty frnews ; throwing it akde, 

And ſtemming it with e Of cant one 'y. 

S* he fp." Jul; us Cr Pt is 

To CON TROVERT. 
To debate; to ventilate in oppoſite books; to dil- 


pute any. thing in writing. 


If any perton ſhall think fit to controwert them, 
he may do it very ſafely for me. Cheyne's Phil, Prins 
Y / 'y 
Hooker ſeems to uſe the word cormrover ſe, if it be 
bl 


not an erratum. 


Perſuaſion ought to be fully f. ſettled in men's 
hearts that in litigations and con1roverſid cauſes of 
ſuch quality, the will of God is to have them to 
do, whatſoever the. ſentence of judicial and final 
deciſion ſhail determine. Hookers 

CoxnTROVE/RTIBLE. adj. [from controvert.] 
Di ſputable; that may be the cauſe of controverſy. 

Dilcourſing of matters dubious, and many ca- 
trovertible truths, We cannot without arrogancy 
intreat a credulity, or implore any further atlent 
than the probability of our re aſons and verity of 
our experiments. Brown's Fulgar Errors, 

CoxnTROVE'RTIST. u. . [from © cout. au iff 
Diſputant; a man verſed or engaged in literary 
wars or diſputations. 


Who can think himſelf ſo conſiderable as not to 


dread this mighty man of demonſtration, this 
prince of controvertiſts, this great lord and potlet- 
ſor of firſt principles. Tillilſen. 
Co NT UMN os. adj. ¶contumax, Latin.) Ob- 
ſtinate; perver ſe ; ſtubborn; inflexible. 
He is in law ſaid to be a cntumaciors een, 


| who, on his appearance afterwards, departs the 


court without leave. Avyliffe's Par er ge 
There 1s -another very efficacious method tor 
iuhduing of the moſt obſtinate conumacious inner, 
and bringing him into the obedience of the tach 
{-Clrift. Hommond's Furdament if. 
Cod r U MACIOUS LY. adv. from contuwnacio!s.] 
Obitinately ; {tubboruly ; s infextbly ; : perverſely. 
CoxTUMA/CIOUSNESS. . . from contem rein. 
Obſtinacy; perverſeneſs; inflexibility; ſtubborn- 
neſs. ; | 
From the deſcription I have given of it, a zug 
ment may be given of the difficulty and con 
e of cure. I Temas . 
CONTUMAcx. . {. [from contumacia, Lat.] 
1. Obſtinacy ; perverſenels ; ſtubbornneſs; in- 
flexibility. 
Such acts 
Of contumacy will provoke the Higheſt 
To make death in us live. Milton's Par. L. 


2. [ In law.] A wilful contempt and diſobedi- 

—_ to any lawful ſummons or judicial order. 
Hyliſfe Varergen. 
L Theſe 


they 


is an unnzfus 1 
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Thefe certificates do only, in the generality, 


mention the party s contumacics and diſobedience. 


Ayliffe” s Parcr gon. 
CoxnTuwer'Lious, adj. Ccantumeliaſus, Lat. ] 
1. Reproachful; rude; ſarcaſtick; contemp- 


_twous 


With ſcoffs and ſcorns, and contumeliznus taunts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me 
Jo be a public ſpectacle. Sha. Henry VI. 
In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though 
tlie people frequently proceeded to rude conti li- 
9% language, yet no blood was ever drawn in any 


popular commotions, till the time of the Gracchi. 
Swift. | 


2. Inclined to utter reproach or practiſe inſults ; 
brutal; rude. 

There is yet another ſort of cantumeligus perſons, 
wio, indeed, are not chargeable with that cir- 
cumitance of ill employing their wit; for they 
uſe none in it. Government of the Tor guc. 

Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain 
Of contumeligus, beaſtly, madbrain'd war. 

| Shak ſpe. ares Timon. 
3- Productive of reproach ; ſhameful z igno- 


minious. 


As it is in the higheſt degree injurious to them, 
ſo is it contrmelious to him. Decay of Piety. 

CoxnTuMELIOUSLY. adv. from contumelious. | 
Reproachfully ; contemptuouſly ; rudely, 

The people are not wontto take ſo great offence, 
when they are excluded from honours and offices, 
as when their perſons are, contumelioyfly trodden 
upon. Ilcober. 

Fie, lords; that you, being ſupreme magiſtrates, 
Thus contunic le, mould break the peace. 

Shak-ſpeare's Henry VI. 

CoxTUuMETtTOUSNESS. u. .. [from contumelious.] 
Rudeneſs; reproach. 

CO'NTUMELY. 
Rudeneſs ; contemptuouſneſs ; 
guage; reproach. 

If the helm of chief government be in the hands 
of a few of the wealthieſt, then laws, providing 
for continuance thereof, muit make the puniſh- 
ment of co:2umely and wrong, offered unto any of 
the common fort, ſharp, and grievous, that ſo the 
evil may be prevented. | IIonter. 

Th' oppretlor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pang of deſpis'd love, the _ s delay. 

Shak: [peare” Hamlet. 

It was undervalued and depretied with ſome 
Ge” and contum: ty. Clarendon, 

"ny ſhould any man be troubled at the n- 
5 55 of thoſe whoſg judgment deferyes not to 
be valued ? Till-1fn. 

Eternal contumely attend that guilty title which 
claims exemption from thought, and arrocates to 
its weirers the prerogative of brutes. Ada, Guard. 

To CONTU'SE. v. a. | contuſus, Lat.] 

I. To beat together; to bruiſe. 

Of their roots, barks, and ſceds, contuſed toge- 
ther, and mingled with other earth, and well Wa— 
tered with warm water, there came forth herbs 
much like the ether. Bacon, 

2. To bruiſe the fleſn without a bre: eh of the 

Continuity. 

The ligature cent: the Rus! in cutting then ſo 
that they require to be digeſted before they can 
unite. Iii ſeman. 

Cox r vs to. 1. ſ. [from c. 

1. The act of beating or bruiſing: 

2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed. 

Take a piece of glaſs, and reduce it to powder, 
it acquiring by core/72z a multitude of minute tur- 


n. fo [ contumeliay Latin. | 


faces, from a diaphonous, degenerates into a white 


budy. Boyle on Colours, 

3. A bruiſe; a compreſſion of the fibres, dis- 
tinguiſhed from a wound. 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contuſicus, and all bruiſe of time. 
Sha. pere en- As 5 

The bones, in ſharp colds, w ax brittle; and a 
contuſions, in hard weather, are more difficult 1 to 
Cure. Bocin, 

Coxvalx's ENR. Nu. ſ. from comvallſer, Lat. 


_ ConvaLeg'scexcy. A Renowal of health; re- 
eovery from a diſeaſe. 


bitterneſs of lau- 


CON 


Being in a place 12 of the reach of any alarm, 


ſhe recovered her ſpirits ov a reaſonable conval/- 
ceunce. Clarendon, 

CONVALE'SCENT. adj. [ convaleſcens, Latin. | 
Recovering ; returning to a ſtate of he: Ach. 

Co NVE NAR LE. adj. | convenable, French. ] 

1. Conſiſtent with; agreeable to; according to. 
Not now in uſe. 

He is ſo meek, wiſe, and merciable, 
And with his w ord his work is conv-nable. 


Spenſer's Pa gat. 


2. That may be convened. 

To CONVE/NE. v. n. | convenio, Latin. ] 

1. To come together; to aſſociate; to unite. 

The fire ſeparates the aqueous parts from the 
others wherewith they were blended in the con- 
crete, and brings them into the receiver, where 
they convene into a liquor. Boyle. 

In ſhort. ſighted men, whoſe eyes are too plump, 
the refraction being too great, the rays converge 
and convene in the eyes, before they come at the 
bottom. N. vton's Opticks. 

2. To aſſemble for any publick purpoſe. 

There are ſettled periods of their coxvening, or a 
liberty left to the prince for convoking the legiſla- 
ture. Locke. 

To Conver'NE. v. a. 

1. To call together; to aſſemble ; to conyoke. 

No man was better pleaſed with the convening 
of this parliament than myſelf. King Cha 15. 

All che factious and ſchiſmatical people would 
frequently, as well in the night as the day, convene 
themſelves by the ſound of a bell. Clarendon. 

And now th' almighty father of the gods 
Convenes à council in the bleſt abodes. 

Pope's Statins. 

2. To ſummon judicially. 

zy the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and 
civil cauſes, cannot be convened before any but an 
eccleſiaſtical judge. Ayliffe.- 

Coney ” ed n. ſ. | convenientia, Latin. ] 

I. Fitneſs; propriety. 

Converiency is, when a thing or action is fo fitted 
to the circumſtances, and the circumſtances to it, 
that thereby it becomes a thing convenient. 

Perkins. 

In things not commanded of God, yet lawtul, 
becauſe permitted, the queſtion is, what light 
ſhall ſnew us the convenicncy which one hath above 
another ? Hotter. 

2. Commodiouſneſs; eaſe ; freedom from diffi- 
culties. 

A man putting all his pleaſures into one, is like 
a traveller's putting all his gods into one jewel: 
the value is the tame, and the convenience greater. 

South's Sernions. 

2 very man muſt want ſomething for the conv; 

-y of his life, for which he mult be obliged to to 
others. Calumy's Sermons, 

There is another co9rv-12cnce in this method, dur- 
ing „our waiting.  Sw#ft's Directiuus to the Tootman. 

2. Cauſe of eafe ; accommodation. 

If it have not ſuch a conv ence, voyages mult 
be very uncomfortable. WVFilkins's Math. Magic. 

A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, 
and will have this or that c:a7ez7e2ce more, of 
which hie had not thought when he began. 

Dryden's Fat es, Preface. 
here was a pair of ſpectacles, a pocket per- 
ſTective, and ſeveral other little convemenciss, I did 
not think myſelf bound in lonour to diſc over. 
Sat: fr s Gulliver Travels. 
4. Fitneſs of time or place. 
Uie nv farther means, 
But wi hall brief and plain copveniencys 
Let me have judgment. Shak of Mes chant of Venice, 

7 VENIENT. adj. | cendiniens, Latin. | 

1. Fit; ſuitable; proper; well adapted; com- 
modious. 

The leaſt and moſt trivial epiſodes, or under 
actions, are either neceſſary or cv: 17 n; either fo 
neceilary that without them the poem muſt be 
imperfect, or ſo mvimert that oo others can be 
imagined more ſuitable to the place in which the 
are. Dr din As Dedi. Ain to the A.; wid. 

Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten 


CON 


and preſerved by a corverient mixture of contrart 
eties. Ar butlinat on Aliments, 

2. It has either zo or for before the following 
noun : perhaps it ought generally to have fer be- 
fore perſons, and zo before things. 

Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed mg 
with food convenient for me. Prov. XXX. 3, 

There are ſome arts that are peculiarly cone: 
ent to ſome particular nations. Til 

CON VENIEN TL. adv. | from convenient. | 

I. Commodioutly ; without difficulty. 

I this morning know 
Where we ſhall find him moſt. conveniently, 
Shakejpeare”s Hamlets 

2, Fitly ; with proper adaption of part to part, 
or of the whole to the efte& propoſed. 

It would be worth the experiment to inquires 
whether or no a failing chariot might be more 
conveniently framed with moveable ſails, whole forcs 

may be imprelted from their motion, cquivalent 
to thoſe in a windmill. Wilkins, 

CO'NY ENT 1. 1. , e Nu, Latin.] 

1. An aulembly of religious perſons; a body ot 
mon ks or nuns. 

Ille came to Leiceſter; 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abhot, 
With all his convezt, honourably receiv'd him. 
Shakeſpearas 

2. A religious houſe; an abbey; a monaſtery; 
a nunnery. 

One ſeldom finds in Italy a ſpot of ground more 
agreeable than ordinary, that is not covered with. 
a convert. Add: ſan. 

To Cox vE NT. v. a. [convenio, Latin. ] Tocall 
before a judge or judicatnre. 

He with his oath 
By all probation will make up full clear, 
Whenever he's conwented. 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 

They ſent forth their precepts to attach men, 
and convent them before themſelves at private 
houſes. Dacon's Henry VII. 

Conve/xTICLE. 1. f. [corvnticulion, Latin. 
1. An ailembly; a meeting. 

They are commanded to abſtain from all convene 
ticl-s of men whatſoever; even out of the church, 
to have notaing to do with public buſineſs. 

Ayiffe's Parergon. 

2. An aſſembly for worſhip. Generally uſed iu 
an ill ſenſe, including herefy or ſchiſm. 

It behoveth, that the place where God ſhall be 
ſerved by the whole church be a publick place, 
for the avoiding of privy conventicles, which co- 
vered with pretence of religion, may ferve unto 
dangerons practices. Hooker, 

Who far from ſtceples and their facred ſound, 

In fields their ſullen coventicles found. Dr 1 

A ſort of men, who are content to be ſtiled of 
the church of England, who perhaps attend its 
ſervice in the morning, and go with their wives ta 
a conventicle in the afternoga,” Sift. 

3- A ſecret aſſembly; an aſſembly where con- 
ſpiracies are formed. 

Ay, all of you bave laid your heads together, 
(Mytelf had notice of your comvinticles} 

And all to make away my guiltlets lite. 
"Shak Fare Henry VI. 

4. An aſſembly in contempt. 

If he revoked this plea too, twas becauſe he 
found the expected council was dwindling into a 
conventicle, a _pack'd aſſembly of Italian biſhops 
not a free convention of fathers from all quarters. 

=Atter busy. 

Coxvr/xTICLER. 1. .. | from congenticle.] One 
that ſupports or frequents private and unlawful 
atſemblies. 

Another crop is too like to follow ; nay, I fear, 
it is unavoidable, if the corventiclers be permitted 

rill to ſcatter. Dryden. 

Co Rv T ION. nf. [corvmntio, Latin. ] 

1. The at of coming together ; union; > COAlte 
tion; junction. 

They are to be reckoned amonaſt the moſt ge- 
neral affections of the carveontions, Or aſſociations. of 
ſeveral p: aticles of matter into bodies of any cer- 


tain denommiliat 100, E ale. 
2. Aa 
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2. An aſſembly. 

1 ub; ick c2ve411093 are liable to all the 1 7 
«Ke, follies, and vices of private men. Swift, 

3- A contract; an agreement for a time, Previ- 
Sus to a 45 finitive treaty. 

Cox VNN TioNAT.. adj. | from convention.] Stipu- 
lated; agreed on by compact. 

Compounal ſervices reſerved by tenures upon 
Sxrants, made out of the crown or knights ſervice. 

Hal:'s Com. Lav. 

Corve'NTIONARY. adj. [from convention. | Act- 

ing upon contract; ſettle! by ſtipulations. 

The ordinary covenants of moſt conventionary te- 
mants are, to pay due capon and due haryeſt Jour- 
neys. | Carew's Surv: . 

Cox VENTA L. adj. Cconventnel, French.] Be- 
longing to a convent ; monaſtick, 

Thoie are called covert priors that have the 
chief ruling power over a monattery. 

Ayiiffe's Parergon. 

Coxvr'xTVAL, n. . [from convent, ] A mouk ; 
a nun; one that lives in a convent. 

IT have read a ſermon of a cventual, who laid 
it 2 10 that Adam could not laugh before the 
fall. dt: 2 sS Speftator. 


To CONVERGE. 2. „. [convergo, Latin.] To 


tend to one point from different places. 

Where the rays from all the points of any ob- 
ect meet again, after they have been made to con- 
Lege by reflcxion or refraction, there they will 
make a picture of the object upon a white body. 

Newton's Opticks. 
Enſweeping firſt 
ne lower ſkies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven. 77% on's Autumn, 

CoNxvERGE EXT, ] adj. [from cov.rge. | Tend- 

Coxve#'xcixc. T ing to one point from dif- 
cererit parts. 

Conxve roo Series. SEC SERIES. | 

Coxve'asAB Lt. adj. [from converſe, It is ſome- 
times written cover/iv/c, but improperly; conver- 
Sent, conver ſation, comverſable. ] Qualified for conver- 
lation; fit for company; ; well adapted to the re- 
Eiprocal communication of thoughts; communica- 
tive. 7 

That fire and levity which makes the young 
ſcarce cow+r/i le, when tempered by year's, makes 
a gay old age. 10 5 

Coxvr RS ert. . f [from converſable,] 
The quality of being a pleaſing companion; ; flu- 
ency of talk. 

Cox vs ABLY. adv, [from cover ad le.] In a 
converſable manner; with the qualities of a pleaſ- 
Ing communicative companion. 

Conve'RSANT. adj. | onvy fart, French. ] 

T. Acquainted with ; having a Knowledge of 
muy thing acquired by familiarity and habitude ; ſa— 
nuliar : with 7, 

The learning and ſkill which he had by being 
eon int in their books. Hooker, 


Let them make ſome towns near to the moun- {1 


tain's ſide, where they may dwell together with 
neighbours, and be c2ver jurt in the view of the 
world. Spenſer“s Sta! e of I. tand. 

Thoſe who are conv r ut in both the tongues, 1 
jeave to make their own judgment of it. 

Drydess Dufreſnoy. 

He uſes the different dialects as one who had 
deen conver yum? with them all. Popes Fllryon Homey, 

2. Having intercourte with any; acquainted ; fa- 
miliar by cohabiration or fell-wihip ; cohabiting: 
with anos or c th, 

All that Vioſes commanded, Joſhua read before 
all the congregation of Iſracl, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the ſtrangers that were 
eenueriant ang them. Jo. vii. 35. 

Never to be infected with delight, 

Ner Conwy 2r} unt abi eaſe aud idleneſs. 

Shak pears Ring John. 

Old men who hase loved young 5 company, and 
been crverſunt a with them, have been 
of long life. Bacon. 

Gabriel, this day by proof thou ſhalt behold, 

Thou, and all angels cxv:rſant on earth 

#F:th man, or men's affairs, how I begin 

Jo veriiy that ſolemu meſſage. 
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ro ſuch a one, an ordinary coffeehouſe gleaner 
of the city is an arrant ſtateſman, and as much 
ſuperiour too, as a man converſant about White- 
hall and the court is to an ordinary ſhopkecper. 
4.7 Fa 4 
3. Relating to; having for its object; concern- 
ing: with * ut, formerly i in. 
The matters wherein church polity is corverfunts 
are the publick religious duties of the church.” 
Hookers 
If any think education, becauſe it is conver jor 
about children, to be but a private and domettick 
duty, he has been ignorantly bred himſelf. 
Wutton on Education. 
Diſcretion, conſidered both as an accompliſh- 


woildly attairs, but as regarding our whole exi 
tence. Ada /on's Spe Tator. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is 
converſant about objects which are ſo far from be- 
ing of an indifferent nature, that they are of the 
higheſt importance to ourſelves and our country. 

Addifon s Freebolder. 

\CoxnveRs&a'T10N. nf. C converſatio, Latin. | 

I, Familiar diſcourſe; chat; eaſy talk: op- 
poſed to a formal conference. 

She went to Pamela's chamber, meaning to joy 
her thoughts with the ſweet cove! ſation of her ſiſ- 
ter. 1 810 ne y. 

What I mentioned ſome time ago in comer ſulting 
was not a new thought, juſt then ſtarted by acci- 
dent or occaſion. Swift. 

2. A particular act of diſcourſing upon any ſub- 
ject; as, we had @ long converſation oz that gueſ- 
ion. 

3. Commerce; intercourſe; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, the free- 
dom of habit udes, and converſation with the beſt 
company. Dryden. 

His apparent, open guilt ; 
I mean his conver/ation with Shore's wife. 
Shakeſpeare's Richar d 11I. 

4. Behaviour; manner of acting in common life, 

Having your cve7/atizn honeſt among the Gen- 
tiles. 1 Fei. 
5. Practical habits; knowledge by long ac- 
quaintance. 

I ſet down, out of long experience in buſineſs 
and much converſation in books, what I thought 
pertinent to this buſineſs. Pacen. 

By experience and conver/c:1751u with theſe bodies, 
a man may be enabled to give a near conjecture at 
the metallic ingredients of any maſs. Idea. 
Coxv E'RSATIVE. adj. from conver ſe. | Relat- 
ing to publick life, and commerce with men ; not 
contemplative. 

Finding him little ſtudious and contemplative, 
the choſe to endue him With conver/utive qualities 
of youth. Hotton. 
To» CONVERSE. n. [canverſer, Fr. conver- 
Lat.] ; 

1. To cohabit with; to hold intercourſe with; 
to be a companion to: followed by ut. 

By approvinz the ſentiments of a perſon with 
whom he ch et, in fuch particulars as were 
juſt, be won him over from thoſe points in which 
he was miſtaken Auldiſen's Freeholder. 
For him who lonely loves 

To feek the diſtant hills, and there corners 

/Tith nature. Thamjon's Suymer, 
2 To be acqu- tinted with; to be familiar to ac- 
tion. 


_ 


— 


I will cover ſe with iron-witted fools, 
al nareſpeRtive boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with conſid'rate ey CS. 
Shak:ſprare's Rich, III. 
Men then come to he furniſhed with fewer or 
more ſimple ideas from. without, according as, the 
objects they converſe i afford greater or leſs va- 
riety. Locke 
3- To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk. 
Go therefore half this day, as friend 224 friend 
Converſe evith Adam. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Much lets can bird with beaſt, or fiſh 201th fowl, 
So well converſr, DMT: lion s Paradiſe Lofs. 
4. To diſcourſe familia; 1; upon avy Done: 


A' Paradi/: Reraincd. 


with es before the thin "gs 


ment and as a virtue, not only as is converſurt avout 
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he had communicated his thoughts of it ſo fully to 
me, that I had not the leaſt remaining difficulty. 
Dryden's s Duf! eſnnye 

5. To have commerce with a different ſex. 

Being aſked by ſome of her ſex, in how long a 
time a woman might be allowed to pray to the 
gods, after having comverſed with a man? If it were 
a huſband, ſays the, the next day; if a ſtranger, 
never. Cuurdliun. 

Colx VERSE. 2. . [from the verb. It is ſome- 
times accented on the firſt ſyllable, ſometimes on 
the laſt, Pepe has uſed both: the firſt is more 
analogical.] . 

1. Converſation; manner of diſcourſing in fa- 
miliar life. 

His converſe is a ſyſtem fit, 

Alone to fill up all her wit. Swifts 
Gen'rous converſe; a foul exempt from 89258 
And love to praiſe with reaſon on his ſide. Ie. 

Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 

From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. 
| Popes 

2. Acquaintance ; cohabitation ; familiarity. 
Though it be neceſſitated, by its relation to fleſn, 
to a terreſtrial converſe; yet it is like the ſun, 
without contaminating its beams. Cu ies Apol. 
By ſuch a free converſe with perſons of different 
ſes, we thall find that there are perſons of good 
ſenſe and virtue, perſons of piety and worth. | 
Watts on the Mind, 
3. [In geometry; from converſus.] A propoſi- 
tion is ſaid to be the conver ſe of another, when, 
after drawing a concluſion from ſomething firſt 
propoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe what had been 
before concluded, and to draw from it what had 
been ſuppoſed. Thus, if two fides of a triangle 
be equal, the angles oppoſite to thoſe ſides are alſo 
equal: the cver/e of the propoſition is, that if 
two angles of a triangle be equal, the ſides oppo- 
ſite to thoſe angles are alſo equal. Chambers. 
Coxve'RSELY. adv. [from corverſe,] With 
change of order; in a contrary order; recipro- 

cally. 
Cox VERSION. u. /. [conver fio, Latin. ] 

1. Change from one ſtate into another; tranſ- 


mutation. ä 
Artificial converſion of water into ice, is tle 


work of a few hours; and this of air may be tried 
by a month's ſpace. Bacon. 


vvſians of one metal and mineral into another, ig 
the earth, as many have fancied. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſto. y. 

The conver fn of the aliment into fat, is not 
properly nutrition. Arbuthnat on Aliment. 

2. Change from reprobation to grace, fon: 4 
bad to a holy life. 

3. Change from one religion to another. 

They paſſed through Phenice and Samaria, de- 


4. The interchange of terms is an argument; 
as, no bir ig vice; u vice is vi tue. ( Hambdt is. 

5. CoN VERSION of Equations, in algebra, is the 
reducing of a fractional equation into an integral 
one. 

Convr'RSIVE. adj. {from converſe. J Couver- 
ſable ; ſociable. 

8 CONVE RT. v. a: e re, Latin.) 

To changs into another ſubſtance z to tranſ- 
8 

If the whole atmoſphere was converted into Was 
ter, it would make no more than eleven yards Wa- 
ter about the earth. Bus nei. 

2. To ch ange from one religion to another. 

Auguftine is converted by St. Ambroſe's ſermon, 
when he came to it on no ſuch deſign. Hammond. 

3. Fo. turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which coverteth the finner from the errour 
of his way, ſhall fave a ſoul from death, and ſhall 
hide a multitude of ns. Ja. v. 20. 

Then will I teach tranſgreffors thy ways, and 
ſinners ſhall be converted unto thee. F/. li. 13. 
4. To turn toward, any point. 

Cryſtal will callify into electricity, and corvert 


the needle freely placed. 4rown's laber Errourse 


We had eomverſed ſo often o that ſubject, and 


There are no ſuch natural gradations, and ce 


claring the cover/ion of the Gentiles, A,, xv. 4. 
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To Conve'RT: v. n. 
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e. To apply to any uſe: to appropriate, 

The abundance of the ſea ſhall be converted unto 
thee, the forces of the Gentiles ſhall come unto 
thee. Tf. Ix. 5. 

He acquitted himſelf not like an honeſt man; 
for he converted the prizes to his own uſe. 

2 5 c Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. To change one propoſition into another, ſo 
that what was the ſubject of the firſt, becomes the 
predicate of the ſecond. 

The papiſts cannot abide this propoſition con- 
wertcd: all fin is a tranſgreſſion of the law ; but 
every tranſgreſſion of the law is fin. The apoſtle 
therefore turns it for us: all unrighteouſneſs, 
ſays he, is fin; but every tt anſgreſſion of the laws 
is unrighteouſneſs, ſays Auſtin, upon the 8 

Ha Co 
To undergo a change; to 
be tranſmuted. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear; 
That fear, to hate. - 2 
Shakeſpeare's Richard 11. 

They rub out of it a red duſt which converteth 
into worms, which they Kill with wine. 

EI Sandy;'s Travels. 

Co/xveRT. 3. ſ. [from the verb.] A perſon 


converted from one opinion or one practice to ano- 


ther. 

The jeſuits did not perſuade the converts to lay 
aſide the uſe of images. 

Stilling fleet'; Def. of Diſcourſe on Rem. Till. 

When Platoniſm prevailed, the converts to Chriſ- 
fianity of that ſchool, interpreted Holy Writ ac- 
cording to that philoſophy. Locke. 

Let us not imagine that the firſt converts only of 
Chriſtianity were concerned to defend their reli- 
gion. Rogers. 

CoxvE/RTER. . ſ. [from cenvert.] One that 
makes converts. 

CoNvERTIBIULITY. n. /. [from conver tile. 
The quality of being poſſible to be converted. 

Cox VEKTIBLE. adj. | from convert.) 

1. Suſceptible of change; tranſmutable ; capa- 
ble of tranſmutation. | 

Minerals are not convertible into another ſpecies, 
though of the ſame genus ; nor reducible into ano- 
ther genus. | Harvey. 

The gall is not an alcali; but it is alcaleſcent, 
conceptible and convertible into a corroſive alcali. 

h Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. So much alike as that one may be uſed for the 
other. 

Though it be not the real eſſence of any ſub- 
Ktance, it is the ſpecific eſſence, to which our 
name belongs, and is conwertihle with it. Locke. 

Many, that call themſelves Proteſtants, look 
upon our worſhip to be idolatrous as well as that 
of the papiſts, and put prelacy and popery toge- 
ther, as terms convertible, Swift, 

CoNVEKTIB LV. adv. [from convertible] Reci- 
procally ; with interchange of terms. 

There never was any perſon ungrateful, who 


Was not alſo proud; nor, convertibly, any one 


proud, who was not equally ungrateful. 
| South's Sermons. 
Co'xXVERTITE. u. ſ. [converti, Fr.] A convert; 
one converted from another op.nion. Not in 
uſe. | | 
Since you are a gentle convert:tes | 
My tongue ſhall buſh again this ſtorm of war. 
, | | Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Nor wou'd I be a co::verizte fo cold, 
As not to tell it. Donne. 
CO NV EX. adj. [convexus, Lat.] Riſing in a 
circviar form; oppoſite to concave. | 


It is the duty of a painter, even in this alſo, to | 


imitate the covex mirrour, and to place nothing 
which glares at the border of his picture. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
An orb or ball round its own axis whirl; 
Will not the motion to a diſtance hurl 
*Vhatever duſt or ſand you on it place, 
And drops of water from its corv-x face? 
Blackm, Creation. 
Co'xvex. v. ſ. A convex body; a body ſwelling 
externally uito a circular form. 


CON 


A comet draws a long extended blaze 

From Eaſt to Weſt burns through thi' ethereal 
frame, : 

And half heaven's cover glitters with the flame. 

| Ticket. 

Coxvr'x RD. purticip. adj. from convex. ] Form- 
ed convex; protuberant in a circular form. 

Dolphins are ſtraight: nor have they their ſpine 
c:-avexcd, or more conſiderably embowed than ei- 
ther ſharks, porpoiſes, whales, and other cetace- 
ous animals. Browns Fulgar Er ours. 

Coxnve'xEDLY. av. [from comvix:d.| In a 
convex form. 

They be drawn conte crooked in one piece; 
yet the dolphin, that carrieth Arion, is concavouſly 
inverted, and hath its ſpine de preſſed. 

Brown's Valgar Erreurs. 

Conve/xtTvy. n. ſ. [from cove. ] Protuberance 
in a circular form. . | 


Convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plumpneſs 


in the eye, and, by increaſing the refraction, make 
the rays converge ſooner, ſo as to convene diſtinct- 
ly at the bottom of the eye, if the glaſs have a due 
degree of convexity. Newton's Ope. 

If the eye were ſo piercing as to deſcry even 
opake and little objects a hundred leagues off, it 
would do us little ſervice; it would be terminated 
by neighbouring hills and woods, or in the largeſt 
and eveneſt plain, by the very convexity of the 
earth, Bentley. 

Coxnve/xLy. adv. [from convex.) In a convex 
form. 

Almoſt all, both blunt and ſharp, are convex!y 
conical, they are all along convex, not only per 
ambitum, but between both ends. Grew's Muſcum. 

Coxve'xNEss. . ſ. | from convex, | Spheriodical 
protuberance ; COnveXity. 

CoNVEXO-CON CAVE. adj, Having the hollow 
on the inſide, correſponding to the external pro- 
tuberance. 

Theſe are the phenomena of thick convexo-concave 
plates of glaſs which are every where of the ſame 
thickneſs, Newton. 

To CONVE'Y. v. a. [conveho, Lat.] 

r. To carry; to tranſport from one place to 
another. 

Let letters be given me to the governours be- 
yond the river, that they may convey me over till 
I come into Judea. Neb. ii. 7. 

I will cozvey them by ſea in floats, unto the place 
thou ſhalt appoint me. I Kings, v. 9. 

2. To hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed 
down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule 
concerning it. Locke. 

3. To remove ſecretly. 

There was one conveyed out of my houſe yeſter- 
day in this baſket. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

4. To bring any thing, as an inſtrument of 
tranſmiſſion ; to tranſmit. 

Since there appears not to be any ideas in the 
mind, before the ſenſes have conweyed any in, I con- 
ceive that ideas in the underſtanding are coeval 
with ſenſation. Locke. 

5. To transfer; to deliver. to another. 

The earl of Deſmond, before his breaking forth 
into rebellion, conveyed ſecretly all his lands to 
feoffees in truſt. Spenſer. 

Adam's property or private dominion could not 
convey any ſovereignty or rule to his heir, who, 
not having a right to inherit all his father's poſſeſ- 
ſions, could not thereby come to have any ſover- 
eignty over his brethren. Locke. 

6. To impart, by means of ſomething. 

Men fill one another's heads with noiſe and 
ſounds, but convey not thereby their thoughts. 

Locke. 

That which uſes to produce the idea, though 
cinveyed in by the uſual organ, not being taken no- 
tice of, there follows no ſenſation. Locke. 

Some ſingle imperceptible bodies muſt come 


from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the 


brain ſome motion which produces thoſe ideas. 
Locke. 


They give energy to our expreſſions, and con- 


* 
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ey our thoughts in more ardent and intertſe 

phraſes, than any in our own tongue. Addi}, Sp. 

7. To impart; to introduce. 

What obſcured light the heav'ns did grant, 

Did but convey unto our fearful minds 

A doubtful warrant of immediate deith. 

Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Frrours. 

Others co themſelves into the mind by more 
ſenſes than ons. Locks, 

8. To manage with privacy. 

I will convey the buſineſs as I ſhall find means, 
ind acquaint you withal. 
Sh. k ſpeave's King Le, 
Hugh Capet alſo who uturp'd the crown 

To fine his title with ſome ſhews of truth 

Corvey'd himſelf as heir to th' lady Lengare. 

, Shakeſpeares 
Conve/vance. 2. ſ. | from convey.] 
1. The act of removing any thing. 
Tell her, thou mad'ſt away her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers; ay, and for her ſake, 

Mad'ſt quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. 

Shak ſpemre's Richard III. 

2. Way for carriage or tranſportation. 

Following the river downward, there is conveys 
ance into the countries named in the text. 

Raleigh Hiſtory of the World. 

Iron works ought to be confined to places, 
where there is no cov-yance for timber to places 
of vent, ſo as to quit the coſt of the carriage. 

Temple, 

3- The method of removing ſecretly from one 
place to another. ; 

Your huſband's here at hand; bethink you of 
ſome conveyance: in the houſe you cannot hide him. 

Shakeſpeare. 

4. The means or inſtrument by which any thing 
is conveyed. 

We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've 
Stuff'd theſe pipes, and theſe conweyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſ{uppler ſouls. 

Shakeſpeare's Corialunut. 

How ſuch a variety of motions ſhould be regu- 
larly conducted in ſuch a wilderneſs -of paſſages 
and diſtin& avenues by mere impellants and ma- 
terial conveyances, I have not the leaſt conjecture. 

Glan. San. Deg. 

s. Tranſmiſſion ; delivery from one to another. 

Our author has provided for the deſcending and 
conveyance down of Adam's monarchical power, or 
paternal dominion, to poſterity. Locke, 

6. Act of transferring property; grant. 

Doth not the act of the parent, in any lawful 
grant or conveyance, bind their heirs for ever there- 
unto ? Spenſer on Ireland. 

7. Writing by which property is transferred. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie 
in this box; and muſt the inheritor himſelf have 
no more ? | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

This begot a ſuit in the Chancery before the 
lord Coventry, who found the conv-yances in law 
to be ſo firm, that in juſtice he mult decree the 
land to the earl. Clarendon, 

8. Secret management; juggling artifice ; pri- 
vate removal; ſecret ſubſtitution of one thing for 
another. 

It cometh herein to paſs with men, unadviſedly 
fallen into error, as with them whoſe ſtate hath 
no ground to uphold it, but only the help which, 
by ſubtile co:vcyonce, they draw out of caſual 
events, ariſing from day to day, till at length they 
be clean ſpent. * Hooker, 

Cloſe conveyance, and each practice ill 
Of coſinage and knavery. Spenſer's Hubberd"; Tale. 

I ara this day come to ſurvey the Tower; 

Since Harry's death, I fear, there is conveyance. 

Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Can they not juggle, and with light 
Conveyance play with wrong and right 2 Hudibras. 

Coxve'VANCER. n. f. [from conv yance.] A 
lawyer who draws writings by which property is 
transferred. 

Coxve'veR. . f. [from convey. ] Ons who car- 
ries or trauſmits any thing from one place er per- 
ſon to another. 
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The conveys of waters of theſe times content 
temfelies with one inch of fell in fix lundred 
feet. Brerixpcod on Li MY. 

Thoſe who ſtand before earthly princes, in tic 
neareſt degree of approach, who are the diſpenſer: 
of their tayours, and converts of their will tc 
others, do, on that very account, challenge higl: 
honours to themſelves. - Alterpur q. 

To CONVICT. v. a. [cvinco, Lat.] 

I. To prove guilty ; to detect in guilt. 

And they which heard. it, being convicted by 
their own conſcience, went out one by one. 

Fo. viii. 9. 

Things, that at the firſt ſhew ſeemed poſſible, by 
Tipping up the performance of them, have been 
convicted of impoſſibility. Bacon's Holy N ar. 

2. To confute; to diſcover to be falſe. 

Although not only the reaſon of any head, but 
experience of every hand, may well cozvid it, yet 
w:ll it not by divers be rejected. 

Brown's Vilgar Errcurs. 

3. To ſhew by proof or evidence. 

If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, 
they doas if any one ſhould demand a legacy by vir- 
tue of ſome written teſtament, wherein there being 
no ſuch thing ſpecified, he pleadeth that there it 
muſt needs be, and bringeth arguments from the 
love which always the teſtator bore him, imagin- 
ing that theſe proofs will co, vir a teſtament to 
have that in it which other men can no where by 
reading find. Hooker. 

Coxnvrer. adj. [rather the participle of the 
verb.] Convicted; detected in guilt, 5 

Before I be cone by courſe of law, 
To threaten me with death is moſt unlawfnl. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

By the civil law a perſon convi&?, or confeſſing 
his own crime, cannot appeal. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Convift a papift he, and I a poet. 

Pope's Epiſt. of Hor. 

Co'xvricrT. ». /. [from the verb.] A perſon 
Eaſt at the bar: one found guilty of the crime 
charged againft him; a criminal detected at his 
trial. 

On the ſcore of humanity, the civil law allows 
a certain ſpace of time both to the chi, and to 
perſons confeſſing, in order to fatisfy the judg- 
ment. Ayliſfe's Parergon. 

Cox vi r iõο,t. u. f. | from cornvif. 

1. Detection of guilt, which is, in law, either 
when a man is outlawed, or appears and confeſſes, 
or elſe is found guilty by the inqueſt. Comet. 

The third beſt abſent is condemn'd, 

Convict by flight, and rebel to all law; 

Convifiion to the ſerpent none belongs. 

Milton's Pazad: fe Log. 

The at of convincing; confutation : the act 
of forcing others, by argument, to allow a poſt- 
tion. 
When therefore the apoſtle requireth hability 
to convict hereticks, can we think he judgeth it a 
thing unlawful, and not rather ncedful, to vie the 
principal inſtrument of their corvickivn, the light of 
reaſon. | Hooker, 

The manner of his cenvictien was deſigned, not 
as a peculiar privilege to him; but as a ftanding 
miracle, a lating argument, for the cone fon of 
others, to the very end of the world. Alterbury. 

3. State of being convinced. 

Their wiſdom is only of this world, to put falſe 
eclours upon things, to call good evil, and evil 
good, againſt the convickian of their own conſcien- 
128. Sec ift. 

ConvrcTive. adj. [from corvict. ] Having the 

ower of convincing. 

To CONVUNCE. v. a. Cccuvinco, Latir. ] 

t. To force any one to: :cknowled age a conteſted 
poſition. 

That which I have all this while been endea- 
vouring to coxvince men of, and to perſuade them 


to, is no cther but what God himſelt doth parti- 


ewarly recommend to us, as proper for human 
gonfideration. Til ſon. 
But having ſhiftel ev'ry form to *ſcape, 
Convincd of conqueſt, he reſum'd his ſhape. 
* 
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| Hiftory is all the light we have in many caſes, 
and we recerve from it a great part of the uſeful | to them in this manner. 


truths we have, with a 192vim ing evidence. 


2. To convict ;- to prove guilty of. 

To cor wince 

all their ungolly deeds. - Ju. le 15. 

The diſcovery of a truth, formerly unknown, | 
doth rather cand. act man of ignorance, than nature 

of errour. Kaleig G. 

O ſeek not to convince me of a crime, 

Which I can ne'er 1 5 nor can you pardon. 
Dr * 15 U. 

3. To evince; to prove; to manifeſt; to vin- 
dicate. Not in uſe, 

Your Italy contains none fo ever. weg a 
courtier, to convince the honour of my mittref 

Shakeſpeare's Cy lint, 

This letter, inſtead of a confutation, 8 urgeth 
me to prove divers paſſazes of my ſermon, w hich 
M. Cheynel's part was to c:wince Dr. NM ie, 

4. To overpower ; to ſurmount. This ſenſe is 
now obſolete. 

| There are a crew of wretched ſouls 

That ſtay his cure; their malady corwr ces 

The great eſſay of art, Shak:/p. Macbeth. 
Knayes be ſuch abroad, 

Who having, by their own importunate ſuit, 

Or voluntary dotage of {ure miſtreſs, 

Corvin'd or ſuppled them, they cannot chuſe 

But they mult blab. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlains 

Will I, with wine and waſlal, ſo convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shakeſprare's Macbeth. 

Coxnvir'NCEMENT. #, . [from convin.c.] Con- 
viction. 

If that be not convincemert h, let him weigh 
the other alſo. Decay of Piety. 

„ (or LE. adj. | from convince. | 

. Capable of conviction 

2. Capable of being evidently diſproved, or de- 
tected. 

Upon what uncertainties, and alſo compincible 
falſities, they often erected ſuch emblems, we 
have deli ercd. Brin, 

Coxy1l/NciNGLY. adv. [from convince. ] In ſuch 
a manner as to leave no room for doubt or diſpute ; 
ſo as te produce conviction. 

This he did ſo particularly and comvincingly, that 
thoſe of the parliament were in great confuſion. 

Clarendon. 

The reſurrection is ſo corrincirgly atteſted by ſuch 
perſons, with ſuch circumftances, that they who 
conſider and weigh the teſtimony, at what diſ- 
tance ſoever they are placed, cannot entertain any 
more doubt of the reſurrection than the crucifixion 
of Jeſus. Atterbury, 

ConvifxceINGNESS. 7: iy [ from. convincing. ] The 
power of convincing. 

To CONVUVE. v. a. [ conviung Latin. ] To en- 
tertain; to feaſt. A word, I believe, not elſe- 
where uſed. 

Firſt, all you peers: of Greece, go to my tent, 

There i in the full corvive you. 

Shak«ſpzare's Troilas aud Creſſida. 

vi VAT. Ii. con divialie, Latin. J Rela- 

Cox vIVIAI. | ting to an entertainment; feſtal; 
ſocial. . 

I was the firſt who ſet up feſtivals; 

Not with high taſtes our appetites did force, 

Put fill'd with converſation and diſcourſe ; 

Which feaſts, crvivil meetings we did name. 

| 2 Denham, 

Your ſocial and corpivial ſpirit is ſuch that it is 
a'happiazis to live and converſe with you. 

Dr. Newton. 

Cox ve DRUM. x. Fa A low jeſt; a quibble; a 
mean'conceit; a cant word. 

Mean time he fmo2ks, and laughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or compidy dm quaint, 

Philips. 

Tc: CO 'NVOC ATE. v. a. [convoco, Lat.] To call 
together; to ſummon to an atlembly. 

Coxvoca'tT10N. ». /. [ convecatio, Lat.] 


1. The ac of calling te an aſſembly. 


Locks: [ 


e all tht are ungodly among them, of 


ö 
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Diaphantus making a general convocation, ſpake 
2. An aſſembly. 
On thc eighth day ſhall be an holy convocation un- 
Lo you Lev. xxiii. 20. 


An afſembly of the clergy for conſultation 


upon matters eccleſiaſtical, in time of parliament z 
and as the parliament conſiſts of two diſtinct 
j Loutes, ſo does this; the one called the upper 
houſe, where the archbiſhops and biſhops ſit ſeve- 
raily by themſelves; the other the Iower houſe, 
where all the reſt of the clergy are repreſented 

by their deputies. 
L have made an offer to his majeſty, 

Upon our fpiritual co. docation, 

As touching France, to give a greater ſum 

Than ever at one time the clergy yet 

Did to his predeceſſors part withal. 5 Ke ſpeare. 

This is the declaration of our church about it, 
made by thoſe who met in convocation, S1i//ing fleet. 

To CONVO'KE. v. a. | corvoco, Latin. ] To call 
together; to ſummon to an aſſembly. 

Aſſemblies exerciſe their legiſlature at the times 
that their conſtitution, or their own adjournment 
appoints, if there be no other ay preicribed to 
convoke them. Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple Eaſt, 
Convoke the peerage. . Pope's Odvfſiye 

The ſenate originally conſiſted of all nobles, 
the people being only convoked upon ſuch ↄccaſions 
as fell into their cognizance. Swift. 

To CONVO'LVE. v. a. ſconvolve, Latin.] To 
roll together; to roll one part upon another. 

He writh'd him to and fro' coro/v'd. Milton. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatch'd 
maggots, not the parent animal, becaute ſhe emits 
no web, nor hath any textrine art, can comvolye 
the ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread it 
weaves from its body. Dei bam. 

Us'd to milder ſcents, the tender race | 

By thouſands tumble from their honey'd domes, 

Convolv'd and agonizing in the duſt, 

Tbomſon's Autumn, 

Co'NvoLUTED. part. [of the verb I have found 
no example. ] Twiſted ; rolled upon itſelf, 

This differs from Mufcovy-glaſs only in this, 
that the plates of that are flat and plain, whereas 
theſe are convoluted and infleted. _ 

Wordward on Foſſils, 

ConvoLvu'TIoON. n. , [ convolutio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of rolling any thing upon itſelf; the 
{ite of being rolled upon itſelf. 

Obſerve the convolution of the ſaid fibres in all 
other glands, in the ſame or ſome other manner, 

Grew's Cone. 

A thouſand ſecret, ſubtle pipes beſtow, 

From which, by num'rous convolutions wound, 
Wrapp'd with th' attending nerve, and twiſted 
round. Blackmore, 

2. The ſtate of rolling together in compaiy, 

And toſs'd wide round, 

O'er the calm fea, in coxvalution ſw ift 

The feather'd eddy floats. Thomſon's Autumn. 

To CONVOYY. v. a. [convoyer, Fr. from cent ia 
low Latin. ] To accompany by land or ſea for tlie 
ſake of defence: as, he was convoyed 4% ſhip: & 
war. - 

Co'xvor. . /. [from the verb. Anciently the 


| accent was on the laſt {yllable.: : it is now on the 


ow: 
One attending on the road by way of de- 


| 3 


Had not God ſet peculiar value upon his tem- 
ple, he would not have made himſelf his people's 
convoy to cue them in their paſſage to it. 

South's Sermon. 

My. ſoul grows hard, and cannot death endure, 
Your convey makes the dangerous way ſecure. 

D. den” s Auren. gæcbe. 

Convoy ſhips accompany their merchants ill they 

may proſecute the voyage without danger. 

Dryden's Pref. Dufre/ 0 
2. The act of attending as a defence. 


Such fellows will learn you by rote where _ | 
| vices were done; at ſuch a breach, at ſuch a 


Hs 


| Shakeſpeare's Tens . 
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limbs are preternaturally diſtorted. 


which eat the corn-trees. 
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wilt, as 0 ſnarkleof a glancing ſtar, 


I ſhoot from heav'n to give him ſafe convoy, 
| Milton's Paradije Regained. 
3- Conveyance. Not now in uſe. 
Siſter, as the, inds give benefit, 
And convoy is affittant, do not fleep, as 
But let me hear from you. Shakeſpeare. 
Cox us x cx. n. . | conviſſance, French.7 Cog- 


nizance; notice; knowledge; a law term. 


To CONVU'LSE. v. a. | corvulſus, Latin. ] To 
give an irregular and inyoluntary motion to the 
parts of any body. 

Follows the looſen'd, aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on pea), 
Cruſh'd horrible, corvuljing heaven and earth, 

| Thontjo:, 

Convu'Ls1o0N, . ſ. [C convifio, Latin.] 

I. A convulſion is an involuntary contraction of 
the fibres and muſcles, whereby the body and 
Quincy. 

If my hand be put into motion by a compulſion, 
the indifferency of that operative faculty is taken 
away. Locke, 

2. Any irregular and violent motion ; tumult ; 


commotion ; diſturbance. 


All have been ſubje& to ſome concuſſions, and 


fall under the ſame cond u ſions of ſtate, by diſſen- 


tions or invaſions. Temple. 
Covvvu'LSIVE. adj. [convulfif, French. ] That 
which produces involuntary motion; that which 
gives twitches or ſpaſms. 
They are irregular and convulſve motions, or 
Arugglings of the ſpirits. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Shew me the flying ſoul's conwul/iwve ſtrife, 


And all the anguiſh of departing life. 


| Dryd:n's Aureng xc be. 
Her colour chang'd, her face was not the ſame, 
And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came: 
Her hair ſtood up; convulſive rage polleſs'd 
Her trembling limbs, and heay'd her lab'ring breaſt. 
| Dryden. 
| In ſilence weep, 
And thy convulfive ſorrows inward keep. Prior. 
CONY. . h. ſkanin, Germ. connol, or connin, 


Fr. cuniculat, Lat.] A rabbit; an animal that bur- 


roughs under ground. 
With a ſhort-legg'd hen, 

Lemons and wine for ſauce; to theſe a cony 
Is not to be deſpair'd of, for our money. 

| . Ben Jahn ſan's Epi g. 
The huſhandman ſuffers by hares and conys, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Coxy-380RO0UGH. n. ſ. A place where rabbits 


make their holes in the ground. 


To Co'NvCcATCH, v. n. To catch a cony, is, 


in the old cant of thieves, to cheat; to bite; to 


trick. 
I have matter in my head againſt you, and 
againſt your conyca! ching raſcals. | 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Cox Y CHER. . ſ. A thief; a cheat; a 
ſharper ; a tricking fellow ; a raſcal. Now ob- 
ſolete. 
To Coo. v. n. [from the ſound.] To cry as 2 
dove or pigeon. 
The ſtock-dove only through the foreſt ches, 
Mournfully boarſe. Thomſon's Summer. 
COOK. ». /. [cogurs, Latin] One whoſe pro- 
3 is to dreſs and prepare victuals for the 
table. | 5 
One miſtreſs Quickly, is in the manner of his 
nurſe, or his dry-nurſe, or his cot, or his laun- 
dry, his waſher, and his wringer. 
Shak. ſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The new-born be by 125 e + 4 
And the coc caught within the raging fire he made. 
| x Dr yd-n. 
; Their cat: coald make artificial birds and fiſhes, 
in default of the re:s ones, and which exceeded 
taem in the exquiſiteneſs of the taſte. 
SE Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Coox- AID. nf. {cok and maid.] A maid that 
dreſſes proviſions. 
A friend was complaining to me, that his wife 
tad turned off one of the beſt id in Eng- 
and. | Ad ien. 
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which proviſions are prepared for the ſhip's crew. 
The kitchen of a ſhip. 

The commodity of this new coo&-r29m, the mer- 
chants having found to be fo great, as that in all 
their ſhips the coo&-r-99%; are built in their fore- 
caſtles, contrary to that which had been anciently 
uſed. | Raleigh's Effuys. 

To Cook. v. a. [co, Latin. ] 

1. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Had either of the crimes been coated to their 
palates, they might have changed meſſes. 

Decay of Fiety, 

2. To prepare for any purpoſe. 

Hanging is the word, Sir ; if you be ready for 
that, you are well c. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Coov/xEny. nf. from ct.] The art of dreſ- 
ſing victuals. 

Some man's wit 
Found th' art of cott to delight his ſenſe : 

More bodies are conſum'd and kill'd with it, 

Than with the ſword, famine, or peſtilence. 


_ Ev'ry one to cookery pretends. King” Cookery. 
Theſe are the ingredients of plants before they 
are prepar'd by cootery. Avrvuthrot on Aliments. 

COOL. adj. [ ko-{en, Dutch. ] 

1. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold, 

He ſet his leg in a pale-full, as hot as he could 
well endure it, renewing it as it grew cool. 

Temple. 

2. Not zealous; not ardent; not angry; not 
fond ; without paſſion: as, a col friend ; a col 
deceiver. 

Cool. u. /. Freedom from heat; ſoft and re- 
freſhing coldneſs. | | 

But ſee, where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 
| Amid th” cos of yon high marble arch, 

Enjoys the noon-day breeze. Addijon's Cato. 

Philander was enjoying the cool of the morning, 
among the dews that lay on every thing about 
him, and that gave the air a freſhneſs. 

Addiſon on Medals. 

To Cool. v. a. [hxl:n, Dutch.) 

1. To make cool; to allay heat. 

Snow they uſe in Naples inſtead of ice, be- 
cauſe, as they ſay, it col or congeals any liquor 
ſooner. Addiſon on Italy. 

Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe ſub- 
acid fruit, is cooling, and very agreeable to the 
ſtomach. Arbut hnot on Diet. 

2. To quiet paſſion; to calm anger ; to mode- 
rate zeal. | 

My lord Northumberland will ſoon be cold. 

| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

He will keep his jealouſy to himſelf, and re- 
pine in private, becauſe he will be apt to fear 
ſome ill effect it may produce in co9/t2y your love 
to him. | Adifon's Speftator. 

Had they thought they had been fighting only 
other people's quarrels, perhaps it might have 
cool-d their zeal. Swift. 

To CooL. v. u. 

1. To grow leſs hot. 

2. To grow leſs warm with regard to paſſion or 


inclination. 


My humour ſhall not c-o/; I will incenſe Ford 
to deal with poiſon ; I will poſſeſs him with yel- 
lownels. Shakeſpeare. 

You never coo! while you read Homer. Dr yd. 

I'm impatient *till it be done; I will not give 


myſelf liberty to think, leſt I ſhould coo/. 


Congreve's Cid Batchelor , 
Cou/oLER. n. ſ. [from cool. | 
1. That which has the power of cooling the 


body. 


Coolers are of two ſorts; firſt, thoſe which pro- 
duce an immediate ſenſe of cold, which are fuch 
as have their parts in leſs motion than thoſe of 
the organs of feeling; and, ſecondly, ſuch as, by 
particular viſcidity, or groſſueſs of parts, give a 
greater conſiſtency to the animal fluids than they 
had before, whereby they cannot move ſo faſt, 
and therefore will have leſs of that inteſtine force 
an which their heat depends. The former are 
fruits, all acid liquors, and common water; and 


Cook-Rroon. n. f. cot and room.] A room in 


Davies. 


| 
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the latter are ſuch as cucumbers, and all ſubſtan- 
ces producing viſcidity. Quincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the ſame neceſ- 
ſity for a cooler as in man. Harvey on Conſumptions, 

Acid things were uſed only as coolers. 

Arbuthnot on Alments, 

2. A veſſel in which any thing is made cool. 

Your firſt wort being thus boiled, lade off into 
one or more coolers, or cool-backs, in which leave 
the ſullage behind, and let it run off fine. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry 

Colo Lv. adv. | from cool.] 

1. Without heat; or ſharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 
And freſh bedew'd with ever-ſpouting ſtreams, 
Sits ccolly calm. Thomſon's Summer. 

2. Without paſſion. 

Motives that addreſs themſelves coolly to our 
reaſon, are fitteſt to be employed upon reaſonable 
creatures. Altterbur y. 

ColoLN ESS. n. ſ. [from _ 

1. Gentle cold; a ſoft or mild degree of cold. 

This difference conſiſteth not in the heat or 
coo/neſs of ſpirits; for cloves, and other ſpices 
naptha and petroleum, have exceeding hot ſpirits, 
hotter a great deal than oil, wax, or tallow, but 
not inflamed. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. - 

The toad loveth ſhade and coolneſs. 

Bacmn's Natural Hiftorys 
Yonder the harveſt of cold months laid up, 

Gives a freſh cooin;ſs to the royal cup: 

There ice, like cryſtal, firm and never loſt, _ 

Tempers hot July with December's froſt. Wal. 

The theep enjoy the cco/r7ſs of the ſhade. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 

2. Want of affection; diſinclination. 

They parted with fuch coolneſs towards each 
other, as if they ſcarce hoped to meet _ 

3- Freedom from paſſion. 

Coen. u. ſ. [ecume, French.] 

1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. Phil. 

2. That matter that works out of the wheels of 
carriages. Bailey. 

3. It is uſed in Scotland for the uſeleſs dutt 
which falls from large coals. | 

Coomn, or Cows. . ſ. | comble, Fr. cumulus 
Lat. a heap, Skinner.] A meaſure of corn con- 
taining four buſhels. B i ley. 

COOP. ». /. ¶ tuype, Dutch.] 

1. A barrel; a veſſel for the preſervation of li- 
quids. 

2. A cage; a penn for animals; as poultry or 
ſheep. - 

Gracchus was flain, the day the chickens re- 
fuſed to eat of the coop ; and Claudius Pulcher 
underwent the like ſucceſs, when he contemned 
the tripudiary augurations. Brown. 

There were a great many crammed capons to- 
gether in a cop. L'Eftrange. 

To Co. v. a. | from the noun. ] To ſhut up in 
a narrow compaſs; to confine; to cage; to im- 
priſon : when it is uſed abſolutely, it has often, 
perhaps al ways, the intenſive particle vp. | 

That pale, that white- fac'd ſhore, 

Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And co9p5 from other lands her iſlanders. 
Shakeſpeare's King Tohne 

The Engliſhmen did co-p «p the lord Ravenſtein, 
that he ſtirred not; and likewiſe held in ftrait 
ſiege the town. Bacon. 

In the taking of a town the poor eſcape better 
than the rich ; for the one is let go, and the other 
is plundered and coped up. L Eftrang'e 

Twice conquer'd cowards, now your ſhame is 

| ſhown, 
Cenp'd ip a ſecond time within your town! 
Who dare not iſſue forth in open field. 
Dryden's Æneid. 

One world ſuffic'd not Alexandet's mind; 

C:p"'d up, he ſeem'd in earth and ſeas confin'd. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

C:9p*d in a narrow iſle, obſerving dreams 

With flatt'ring wizards, Dryden's Juvenal. 


The Troians, co'd within their walls ſo long, 
Unbar their gates, and iflue in a throng. Dryden. 
The 
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The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it 
were nothing in compariſon of law or phyſick, 
of aſtrology or chymiſtry, cop; the underſtanding 
% within narrow bounds, and hinders it from 
looking abroad into other provinces of the inte!- 
jectual world. Lock». 

They are cod in cloſe by the I: vs of their 
countries, and the ſtrict guards of thoſe whoſe in- 
tereſt it is to keep them ignorant. Locke. 

What ; c whole armies in our walls again? 

Pipe. 

Coorr'e. 2. f. cope, French.) A motion in 
d incing. 

A Co'n»rR. u. f. {from cop. One that makes 
coops or barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradeſmen b-longing 
to ſome towns corporate, ſuch. as weavers and 
£o:þers, by vittue of their charters, pretend to 
privileg re and juriſdiction. Cd. 

Co'oPERAGE. v. ſ. [from cooper. ] The price 
paid for cooper's work. 

To COOPER ATE. v. a. ¶ con and opera, Latin. 1 

1. To labour jointly with another to the fame 
end: it has <5 before the agent, and e before 
the enc.. 

It puzzleth and perplexeththe conceits of many, 
that perhaps would otherwiſe c:operate at him, 
and makes a man walk almoſt alone to his owt 
ends. Bacon. 

By giving man a free will, he allows man that 
higheſt ſatisfaction and privilege of corperating 1 
his own felicity. Boyle. 

2. Toconcur in producing the ſame effect. 

His mercy will not forgive otenders, or his be- 
niguity coper ute i their converſions. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

All theſe cauſes cooperating, muſt, at latt, weak- 
en their motion. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


The ſpecial acts and impreſſion by which the 


Divine ſpirit introduces this charge, and how far 
human liberty cooperates avi it, are ſubjects be- 
yond our comprehenſion, Roger 5, 

Coor RAU oN. ». from ccoperate.] L'he 
act of contributing or concurring to the fame 
end. 

We might work any effect without and againſt 
mitter; and this not holpen by the operation of 
angels or ſpirits, but only by the unity and harmo- 
RY of nature. Beacons N. tur IIiHary. 

Coo'?ErRATIVE. di. [from cooperate.) Promot- 
ing the fame end jointly. 

Cooyrra'Tok. n. . from cooperate. ] He that, 
dy joint endeayours, promotes the fame end witi; 
others. | 

CoorpTAa'Tion, n. f. {copio, Latin. ] Adoption; 
aſſumption. | 

COORDINATE. adj, [cen and od ia, Lat.“ 
Holding the ſame rank; not being ſubordinate. 
Thus ſhell}-fiſh may be divided into two c t. 
kinds, cruſtaccous and teſtaceous; each of which, 
is again divided into many ſpecies, fubordinite to 
the kind, but c:5: te to each other. 

The word Analyſis ſignifies the general and par- 
ticular heads of a diſcourſe, with their mutual 
connexions, both com dinote and ſubordinate, drawn 
out into one or more tables. | IF ts. 

Couo/RDINATELY. ady, [from coordinatz.] In 
me {ame rank; in the ſame relation; without ſub- 
ordination. 

Cour INATENESS. 2. /. 
ſtate of being coor dinate. 

CooEDISATION. n. . [from cr d;nate. The 
ſtate of holding tlie ſame rank; of ſtanding in 
the ſame relation to ſomething higher; collateral- 
Acis. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
chordination of power, a Wholeſome mixture be- 
tWwixt monarchy, optimacy, and democracy. 

Havel Precemi nente of Por lime. 

When theſe petty intzigues of a play are ſo ill 
ordered, that they have no coherence with the 
other, I muſt grant that Lyſidius bas reaſon to tax 


from coordinate. ] The 


that want of due connexion; for coordi tion in a 


Play is as dan,,crous and unnatural as in a ſtate. 
Dryden on Dramatic Poeſy. 


Cor. . J. [markets Dat, dci, yore: | A 


; 


ad 


has a ſhire in ſome common ſtock or afair 
a part 


c O0 


ſmall black water-fowl, ſeen often in fens and 


marſhes. 
A lake, the haunt 

Of cot, and of the tiſhing cormorant. 

Dryden's Fables. 

COP. ». /. [, Dut. cop, Saxon. The head; 

the top of any thing; any thing riting to a head. 
As a cop, vulgarly co: eK of h. ay; a cob=c: file, proper- 
ly op=caftie, a ſmall caftle or houfe on a hill. A 
co of cherry ſtones for cp, a pile of ſtones one laid 
upon another; a tuft on the head of birds. 

CoA. nf. the Mexican term for a gum. 

Cor A'kCENARY. x. . | from coporcencr, | Joint 
ſuccetſion to any inheritance. 

In deſcent to all the daugliters in coparcenary, 
for want of ſons the chief houſe is allotted to the 
eldett daughter. tHe!”s Hiſtory of Commm Law, 

COP A' RCENER. n. ſ. | from con hoes par Beet 

Latin. 1 


Coparcen'rs are otherwiſe called parceners ; and, 
in common law, are ſuch as have equal portion in 


the iuheritance of the anceitor. Corel. 

Tins great lordthip was broken and divided, and 
partition made between the five daughters, in 
very of theſe portions, the copar corner leverally ex- 
ercited the fame juritdiction royal, which the earl 
maurthal and his ſons had uſcd, in the whole pro- 
Davies wn 1reland, 


vince. 
Co ARK C EN. 7. /. An 1 are of coparce- 
ners. Philips' s H ide, JLords, 


COPA'RTNER. ». .. Cco and partner. | One that 
one 
equally concerned; a ſharcr; a partaker ; 
ner. Alien has uſed it both with Ff and in. 
Our faithful fricnds, 
THY atociates and cu s of our loſs. 
Nitittn®s Paradiſe Loft. 
Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and gi-c lim to partake. 
Full happineſs with me ?- Or rather not ; 
But keeps the odds of Knowledge in my pow'r, 
Without cure Milton's Parudiſe Loſt. 
. - Rather by them 
I gain'd what I have gaiu'd, 
dwell 
Copartner iu theſe regions of the world. 
Milton's Pi 
Cor 'RTNERSU1P. 2. . | from ce. 85 The 
ſtate of bearing an equal part, or pottetling an equal 
thare. 
In caſe the father left only daughters, the daugh- 
ters equally ſucceeded to their father as in c- 


and with them 


mer {tt 5 Halt. 
Cor AT AIN. adj. [from cp. ) High 1aited ; 
bointed. Homer. 


Ob, fine villain! a ſilken doublet, a velvet hoſe, 

1 {carlet cloke, wed a CoOpatain hat. 
Shue ſpearc” s Taming of the Shrew, 

Coral ya. u. Fa It is ſometimes written c- 
Hy . i, ee , Cp. 1) D, Capay De ch d. 1 
\ gun which diſtils from a tree in Braſil. It is 
nuch uſcd in diſorders of the Wa pallages. 

* E. n. . | Sce Cop.) 2 

1. Any ting with which the bead! is covered. 


2. A ſac: 1 dotal cloak, or veſtment worn in ja- 


cred miniſtration. 

3. Any thing which is fpr cad over the head ; 
as the concave of the Kies; 3 Any ar chwork. over a 
door. 

All theſe things that are contained 

Within this goodly cop-, both moſt and leaſt, 

Their being have, and daily are increaſt. 

. 


Over head the diſmal hiſs, | 
Of firy darts in flaming volleys flew ; . 
And, fiving, vaulted either hoſt with fire 3 
So, under tiry cope, together ruth'd 
Both battles main. 
The ſcholar belicyes there 1s no man under the 
pe of heaven, who is ſo knowing as his maſter. 
| | Dryden. 
To Cop k. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover, as With a cope. 
A very large bridge, that is a:l made of wood. 
and cd over head. 
2. To contend with; to oppole. 


Fac: iſe Reo: uned, 


altered by copiers and tranſcribers. 


Milton's Par. Loſe. 
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Know my name is loſt: 
By treaſon's tooth baregnawn, and canker bit; 
Let I am noble as the adverſary come to cope. 
Shakcſp. wth Lear. 
3. To reward; to give in return. 
I and my friend 
Have, by your wiſdom, been this day axcuitted 
Of gri vous penalties; in lieu whereof, 
Three thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cape your courteous pains withal. 
Shak eſpeare. 

As Cop E. v. - 

To contend - to ſtruggle; to ftrive. It has 
a 10 before the thing or perſon oppoſe, In this 
ſenſe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The 
conjecture of Jurus derives it from Ae, to buy, 
or ſome other word of the ſame import; ſo that 
to ce with ſignifies to intercharg? blows, Or any 
thing elſe with another.] 

Let our trains 

March by us, that we may peruſe the men 
We thould have cop'd withal. 

It is likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this ſhame, 
That copes with death itſelf, to ' ſcape from it. 

Sbaleſpeure. 
But Eve was Eve; 
This far his over- match, who, ſelf-deceiv'd 
And raſh, beforchand had no better weigh'd 
The ſtrength he was to cope 2. or his own. 


Milton, 
They perfectly underſtood both the hares and 
the enemy they were to c witval, L --firange. 


On every plain, 
Hoſt c <vith hoſt, dire was the din of war. 
Philip BY 
Their generals have not been able to Cope 2.59 
the troops of Athens, which I have conducted. 
Addijons Whig Examiner, 


If the mind apply itſelf firſt to eafier ſubjects, 


and things near a-kin to what is already known: 


and then advance to tlie more remote and knotty 
parts of knowledge by flow degrees, it will be able, 


in this manner, to cope with great difficulties, and 


to prevail over them with amazing and happy ſuc- 
ceſs. Wuts ou the Mind, 


2. To encounter; to interchange Kindueſs or 


ſentiments. 
Thou freſh piece 7 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muſt know 
The royal fool thou c with, 
SH. Ee . Winter's Tul, 
Thon art e' en as juſt a man, 
As e' er my convertation c d tial. 
Sie! V. June 
To Cop E. v. a. To embrace. Not. in uſe, 
I will make him teil the tale 3 ane w; 
Where, how, how oſt, how long ago, and wizen 
He hath, and is again to cope your Wife. 
: Sake P. 0h. Ih, 
Co'rrs Mate. nfo perhaps for cate, a com- 
panion in drinking, or one that dan 2 's under the 
ſame ect, for houſe.] Companion; friend. An 
old word. 
Ne ever ſtaid in place, re ſpake to wight, 
"Till that the fox his copeſmite he had found, 


Co'p1ER n. ſ. {from b. 
1. One that copies; a tranſcriber, 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters 
Addiſe on Cbius. 
2. One that imitates ; a plag ary 5 an ingitator. 
Without invention a painter is but a _co/te”, and 
a poet but a plagiary of others. Dryden's . ef ro bye 
Let the faint capier, on old Tiber's ſhore, 
Nor mean the taik, each breathing buſt ezzplore ;, 
Line after line with painful patience trace, 
I his Roman grande, that Athenian grace. 
Tit &. 
Co'y1nc. 2. . [from cape.] The upper tire « 
maſonry which covers the wall. 
All theſe were of coſtly ſtones, oven from the 
foundation untòo the coping, 1 Aings, vii: g- 


The ci, the modillions, or dentils, make 2 


noble ſhew > their graceful pr 0jections. 
. Addiſon's F f N 


Shak. Henry IV. 
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COPIOUS. adj. [ copia, Latin.) 

1. Pleatiful; abundant ;. exuberant; in great 
quantities. 

Roſe, as 
T heir branches hung with capie, fruit. 
8 Full meaſure only bounds 
Exceſs, before the all-bounteous king, who 

- ſhowr'd 

With copious hand, rejoicing in their joy. Milton. 

This alkaline acrimony indicates the copicics uſe 
of yincgar and acid fruits. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

The tender heart is peace, 

And kindly pours its copi2us treaſures forth 

In various converſe. 7 homſon' s Spring. 

2. Abounding in words or images; not barren : 
not confined ; not conciſe. | 

Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men ! thy nam 
_ Shall be the copious matter of my ſong 
Henceforth, and never ſhall my harp thy praiſe 
Forget, nor from thy Father's praiſe . disjoin. 

Milton, 


in dance the ſtately trees, and ſpread 
Milton. 


Coy tous Lx. adv. | from copious. ] 

1. Plentifully; abundantly; in great quan- 
tities. 

2. At large; without brevity or conciſeneſs; 
diffuſely. 

Thete ſeveral remains have been ſo c-pioufly de- 
ſcribed by abundance of travellers, and other Wri- 
ters, that it is very difficult to make any new diſ- 
coveries on ſo beaten a ſubject. Auaddiſan. 

Co'P10USNESS. #. from copious.] 


I. Plenty; abundance; great quantity; exu- | 
| that manufactures copper. 


berance. | 
2. Ditfuſion; exuberance of ſtile. 
The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the 


cpr of Homer, and the Latin poet made it | - 


his buſineſs to reach the conciſeneſs of Demoithe- 
nes. | Dryden, 

Co'yisT. ».f. from copy.] A copyer; a tran- 
ſcriber : an imitator. 


Cole UND. . J. A piece of ground in which 


the land terminates with an acute angle. Lic. 
Co'rPEb. adj. | from cop.] Riſing to a top or 
head. 8 
It was broad in its baſis, and roſe ched like a 
ſugar-loaf. Wijemun's Surgery, 
A galeated eſchinus being cot and ſome hat 
conic. ö M codæuund. 
Co'ePEL. a. ſ. [Ths word is variouſly ſpelt; 
as copel, cupel, euple, and cupple; but 1 cannot find 
Its etymology. ] An inftrument uſed in chymiſ- 
try in the form of a diſh, made of aſhes, well 


waſhed to cleanſe them from all their ſalt ; or ot. 


bones thoroughly calcined. Its uſe is to try and 
purify gold and filver, which 1s done by mingling 
lead witii the meta), and expoſing it in the co pe/ 
to a violent fire along while. The impurities of 
the metal then He carried off in droſs, which 
15 called the charge of gold and ſilver. The re- 
finers call thc c pe. a teſt. ö Hu tris. 


4 


COH FER. ». /. [p, Dut. cuprum, Latin. One 


of the ſix primitive metals. 


Copper is the moſt ductile and malleable metal, 


after gold and filver. 
lapis calminaris is formed braſs; a compoſition of 
cof pe, and tin makes bell- metal; and copper and 
braſs, melted in equal quantities, produces what 
the French call bruaze, uſed for figures and ſta- 
tues. | 

Copper is heavier than iron or tin ; but lighter 
than ſilver, lead, and gold. Hui on Frfſils, 

Two veilels of fine copper, precious as gold. 

Era, viii. 27. 

Co'epPtr. n. . A veſſel made of copper; 

commonly uſed for a boiler larger than a moveable 
Of. 

They boiled it in a cer to the half: then they 
poured it into earthen veſſels. Bacon's Nat. His. 
_ CoPPER-NOSE. 7. f. [copper and noſe.] A red 
noſe. 

Ile having colour enough, and the other higher, 
:S too flaming a praiſe for a good complexion : I 
had as lieve Helen's golden tongue had commended 
Troilus for a cot her -uoſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Gutta roſacea ariteth in little hard tubercles, af- 

tecting the face all over with great itching, which, 


Chempers. 


Of a mixture of copper and | 


* 


COP 


being ſcratched, looks red, and riſe in great welks, 
rendering the viſage fiery; and, makes copper - 
noſ:s, as we generally expreſs them. W.:ſeman. 
CorPPER-PLATE. . . A plate on which pic- 
tures are engraven for the neater impreſſion ; diſ- 
tingniſhed from a wooden cut. 
CoPPER-WORK. n. ſ. [copper and work.] A 
place where copper is worked or manufactured. 
This is like thoſe wrought at copper-works. 
| Woodward. 
Co'ypERAS x. |. | kopperooſe, Dut. conpperouſe, Fr. 
ſuppoſed to be found in copper mines only.] A 
name given to three ſorts of vitriol ; the green, the 
bluiſh green, and the white, which are produced 
in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other 
countries. But what is commonly ſold here for 
copperas, is an artificial vitriol, made of a kind of 
ſtones found on the ſea-ſhore in Eſſex, Hamp- 
hire, and ſo weſtward, ordinarily called gold 
ſtones from their colour. They abound with 
iron, and are expoſed to the weather in beds above 
ground, and receive the rains and dews, which in 
time breaks and diſſolves the ſtones : the liquor 
that runs off is pumped into boilers, in which 1s 
firſt put old won, which, in boiling, diſſolves. 
This fictitious copperas, in many reſpects, agrees 
with the native green vitriol. Chamders, Lill. 
It may -be- queſtioned, whether, in this opera- 
tion, the iron or copperas be tranſmuted, from the 
cognation of copperas with copper, and the iron re- 
maining after converſion. Brown. 
Co/vPERSMITH-. x. ſ. [copper and ſmith.] One 


S:ilmoneus, as the Grecian tale is, 

Was a mad copper ſmith of Elis; 

Up at his forge by morning-peep. 
Co/vytkworm, u. .. [tere do, in Latin. 
1. A little worm in ſtups. 

2. A moth that fretteth garments. 
3. A worm breeding in one's hand. Ain ſroor th. 
' Co'rvERY. adj. | from copper. ] Containing cop- 
per ; made of copper. 

Some ſprings of Hungary, highly impregnated 
with vitriolick ſalts, diſſolve the body of iron, put 
into the ſpring, and depoſite, in lieu of the irony 
particles carricd off, coppery particles brought with 
the water out of the neighbouring copper-mines. 

WH9:dward on Foſſils, 

COPPICE. „. ,. [coupeaux, Fr. from cap, to 
cut or lop. It is often written copſe. | Low woods 
cut at {tated times for fuel; a place over-run with 
bruſh wood. 

A land, each fide whereof was bounded both 
with high timber trees, and ces of far more hum- 
ble growth. | Sidney. 

Upon the edge of yonder coppece, 
A ſtand, where you may have the faireſt ſhoot. 
Shakeſpeare. 

In caęice woods, if you leave ſaddles too thick, 
they run to bruſhes and briars, and have little clean 
underwood. : Bacon. 

The willows and the hazel copſes green, 

Shall now no more be feen, 

Fanning their joyous leaves to their ſoft lays. 
Milton. 

Raiſe trees in your ſeminaries and nurſeries, and 

you may tranſplant them for c-pprce ground, walks, 

or hedges. Alortimer's ITuſbandry. 

The rate of epic lands will fall upon the diſ- 
covery of coal- mines. Locke. 

Co'?PLE-DUST. . ſ. [probably for cppel, or 
ed.] Powder uſed in purifying metals, or 
the groſs parts ſeparated by the cupel. 

It may alſo be tried by incorporating powder of 
ſteel, or coppel-duj/, by pouncing into the quick- 
ſilver. Bacon. 

CoPPLE-5TONES are lumps and fragments o. 


Swift. 


ſtone or marble, broke from the adjacent cliffs, | 


rounded by being bowled and tumbled to and 
again by the action of the water, N codꝛuds d. 
Co'PPLED. adi. { from cop.] Riſing in a conick 
form; riſing to a point, 
There is ſome difference in this ſhape, ſome 
being flatter on the top, others more copplccl. 
| | Weadwa:d on Feſſis. 
Copzr, n. [abbreviated from copfice.] Short 


COP 
wood cut at a certain growth for fuel; a place- 
overgrown with ſhort wood. 

The Eaſt quarters of the ſhire are not deſtitute 
of copſe woods. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Oaks and brambles, if the cop/e be burn'd, 

Confounded lie, to the ſame aſhes turn'd. Waller. - 

But in what quarter of the cle it lay, 

His eye by certain level could ſurvey. 

Dryden's Fables. - 

To Cops x. v. a. [ from the noun.] To preſerve 
underwoods. 

The negle& of coping wood cut down, hath, 
been of very evil conſequence. | 

Swift's Addreſs to Parliament. 

CO/PULA. n. /. | Latin. | The word which unites 
the ſubje& and predicate of a propoſition ; as, 
bocks are dear. | 

The copula is the form of a propoſition ; it re- 
preſents the act of the mind, affirming of denying. 

Matis Logick. 

To COPULATE. v. a. [copule, Latin.) TO 
unite ; to conjoin ; to link together. 

If the force of cuſtom, ſimple and ſeparate, be 
great, the force of cuſtom copulate and conjoined, 
and collegiate, is far greater. acon. 

To Co'PULATE. . . To come together as dif- 
ferent ſexes. 

Not only the perſons ſo copulating are infected, 
but alſo their children. Wiſ-man's Surgery. 

CoruLaT1ON. n. , [ from copulate.] The con- 
greſs or embrace of the two ſexes. 

'Sundry kinds, even of conjugal coputation, are 
prohibited as unhonéſt. bootet. 

Co'eULATIVE. adj. | copulativus, Latin. ] A 
term of grammar. 

Copulative propoſitions are thoſe which have 
more ſubjects or predicates connected by affirma- 
tive or negative conj unctions; as riches and ho- 
nours are temptatious to pride: Cæſar conquered 
the Gauls and the Britons : neither gold ar jewels - 
will purchaſe immortality. - Weitts's Logicks 

CO/PY. X. /. | copir, Fr. copia, low Latin. ] uod 
cuipi am fucta e copia excrib.ndi. Junius inclines, - 
after his manner, to derive it from «z@», labour; 
becaule, ſays he, to copy another's writing is very 
painful and laborious. 

1. A tranſcript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue's ſelf were loſt, we might 

From your fair mind new-copizs write. Waller, 

I have net the vanity to think my copy equal to 
the original. | Denham. 

He ſtept forth, not only the copy of God's hands, 
but alſo the copy of his perfections, a Kind of 
image or repreſentation of the Diety in ſmall. 

| South's Sermons, © 

The Romans having fent to Atheus, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for the copies of the beſt laws 
choſe ten legiſlators to put them into form. Swift. 

2. An individual book ; one of many books ; 
as a good or fair Copy. 

The very having of the books of God was a - 
matter of no ſmall charge, as they could not be 
had otherwiſe than in written copies. Hooker. 

3. The autograph ; the original; the archetype; 
that from which any thing is copied. 

It was the copy of our conference ; 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it ; 
At board he fed not, for my urging it. 
Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Erraur s. 

Let him firſt learn to write, aſter a c, all the 
letters in the vulgar alphabet. 

Holders Elements of Speech. 

The firſt of them I have forgotten, and cannot 
eaſily retrieve, becauſe the copy is at the preſs. 

Dryden. 

4. An inſtrument by which any conveyance is 

made in law. | 
Thou know'ſt that Banquo and his Fleance 
lives. 

But in them nature's cpy's not eternal. 

Shakeſpear”s Macbeth. 
g. A picture drawn from another picture. 

Cory-200K. n. ſ. [copy and bot.] A bock in 
which copies are written for learners to imitate. 

Co/ev-H0LD. u. ſ. [copy and hold.} A tenure, 
for which the tenaut hath nothing to ſhow but the 

copy 
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copy of the roll: made by the ſteward of his lord's 
court: for the ſteward, as he enrolls other things 
done in the lord's court, ſo he regiſters ſuch te- 
nants as are admitted in the court, to any parcel 
of land or tenement belonging to the manor; and 
the tranſcript of this is called the court roll, the 
copy of which the tenant takes. from him, and 
keeps as his only evidence. This is called a bafe 
temme, becauſe it holds at the will of the lord; 
vet not ſimply, but according to the cuſtom of the 
manor : ſo that if a copy-holler break not the 
cuſtom of the manor, and thereby forfeit his te- 
nure, he cannot be turned out at the lord's plca- 
fure. Theſe cuſtoms of manors vary in one point 
or other, almoſt in every manor. Some cop y-/{ds 
are finable, and ſome certain; that which is fin- 
able, the lord rates at what fine or income he 
pleaſes, when the tenant is admitted into it: that 
which is certain is a kind of inheritance, and called 
in many places cuſtomary : becauſe the tenant 
ch ing, and the hold being void, the next of blood 
paying the cuſtomary fine, as two ſhillings for an 
acre, or ſo, cannot be denied his admiſſion. Some 
copy-holders have, by cuſtom, the wood growing 
upon their own land, which by law they could not 
Have. Some hold by the verge in ancient de- 
meſne; and though they hoid by copy, yet are 
they, in account, a kind of freeholder : for, if 
ſuch a one commit felony, the king hath annum, 
diem, and vaſtum, as in caſe of freehold; Some 
others hold by common tenure, called mere copy- 
hold; and they conimitting felony, their land 
eſcheats to the lord of the manor. Corel, 

If a cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have 
what the law calls her free bench in all his cy- 
Hold lands. Addiſon. 

CoPpy-HoLDER. u. ſ. [from copybold.] One that 
is poſſeſſed of land in copyhold. 

To Co'py. v. a. | from the noun. | | 

t. To tranſcribe ; to write after an original: 
it has ſometimes o, a kind of plconaſm. 

He who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, 

Who loves a lie, lame flander helps about, 

Who write? a libel, or who copies out. Pope. 

2. Toimitate; to propoſe to imitation ; to en- 
deavour to reſemble. 

He that borrows other men's experience, with 
this defign of copying it out, polſeſſes N of one 
of the greateſt advantages. ccay of Piety. 

Set the examples, and their full inlame, 


To copy out their great forefathers fame. 
Dryden's King Ar tos . 
To cy her few nymphs aſpir d, 
Her virtues fewer ſwains admir'd. Sqft. 


To Cop. v. u. 

$ To do any thing in imitation of ſomething 
£1ſe. 

Some imagine, that whatſoever they find in the 
picture of a maſter, who has acquired reputation, 
mutt of neceſſity be excellent; and never fail, 
when they copy, to follow the bad, as well as the 
good things. Dr dens Dufreſnoy . 

þ It has ſometimes from before Th thing imi- 

rate 

When a painter cepi's from the life, he has no 
privilege to alter features and lineaments, under 


pretence that his picture will look better. Dryden. 


3- Sometimes after. 

Several of our couutrymen, and Mr. Dryden in 
particular, ſeem very often to have copicd after it in 
their dramatick writings, and in their poems upon 
love. HAcdifon's Spectator. 

To Coque'T. v. a. [from the noun.] To en- 
tertain with compliments and amorous tattle ; 
to treat with an appearauce of amorous ten- 
dernets. 

You are coguctting a maid of honour, my lord 
looking on to ſee how the gameſters Play, and 1 
Failing at you both. Soft. 

To Cogu RTT. 2. . To act the 9 to entice 
by blandiſhments. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was marry'd to the Tunbridge beau, . 
I faw coguctting t'other night, 
In publick with that odious knight. Safe. 
COQUETRY. 3. J. | C:queter ie, French. Aﬀecta- 


| 


| 


ral/&idal concretions. 


COR 


tion of amorous advances; deſirous of attracting 
notice. 

I was often in company with a couple of charm- 
ing women, who had all the wit and beauty one 
could defire in female companions, without a daſh 
of coquetry, that from time to time gave me a great 
many agreeable torments. Addijon's Spcctator. 

COQUE'TTE. 1. /. [coquette, Fr. from coquart, 
a prattler.] A gay, airy girl; a girl who endea- 
vours to attract notice. 

The light coquette; in ſylphs aloft repair, 


And {ſport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope. 
A coqueite and a tinder-box are ſparkled. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Co'rRACLE. x. .. e hk Welſh, probably 


from corium, leather, Latin.] A boat uſed in Wales 
by fiſhers; made by drawing leather or oiled cloth 
upon a frame of wicker work. 

CORAL. . . | corallium, Latin.) 

1. Red coral is a plant of a great hardneſs and 
ſtony nature, while growing in the water, as it 
has after long expoſure to the air. The vulgar 
opinion that coral is ſoft, while in the ſea, pro- 
ceeds from a ſoft aud thin coat, of a cruſtaceous 
matter, covering it while it is growing, and which 
is taken off before it is plucked up for uſe. The 
whole coral plant grows to a foot or more in 
height, and is variouſly ramified. It is thickeſt 
at the ſtem, and its branches grow gradually 
ſmaller. It grows to ſtones without a root, or 
without any way penetrating them, hut as it 1s 
found to grow, and take its nouriſhment in the 
manner of plants, and to produce flowers and 
ſeeds, or at leaſt a matter analogous to ſeeds, it 
properly belongs to the vegetable Kingdom. 

Hill's Materia Medica. 

In the ſea, upon the ſouth-weſt of Sicily, much 
coral is found. It is a ſubmarine plant: it hath 
no leaves: it brancheth only when it is under wa- 
ter. It is ſoft, and green of colour; but being 
brought into the air, it becometh hard and ſhining 
red, as we ſee. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of 
coral, cauſed a man to go down a hundred fathom 
into tlie ſea, with expreſs orders to take notice 
whether it were hard or ſoft in the place where 
it groweth, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He hears the crackling ſound of cr, woods, 
And ſces the ſecret fource of fubterr anean floods, 

D, ydlen i gil. 


| A turret was inclos'd 
Within the wall of alabaſter white, | 
And crimſon coral, for the queen of night, 
Who takes in Sylvan ſports her chaſte delight. 
Dryden. | 
Or where's the ſenſe, direct or moral, 
That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral ? Prior. 


2. The piece of coal which children have about 
their necks, imagined to aſſiſt them in breeding 
teeth. 

Her infant grbadame- s coral next it grew; 

The bells ſhe gingles, and the whiſtle blew, Pope. 

CoRAL-TREE, nf. Ceoralladindren, Latin.) 

It is a native of America, and produces very 
beautiful ſcarlet flowers; but never any ſeeds in 
the European gardens. Miller, 

Co/RALLINE, adj, | corallinus, Lat.] Conſiſting 
of coral; approaching to coral. 

At ſuch time as the ſea is agitated, it takes up 
into. itſelf terreſtrial matter of all Kinds, and in 
particular the coralline matier, letting it fall again, 
as it becomes calm. Woodward, 

Co'RALLINE. 2. /. [from the adjeCtive. ] 

Coralline is a ſea-plant uſed in medicine; but 
much inferior to the coral in hardneſs, ſometimes 
greeniſh, ſometimes yellowiſh, often reddith, and 
frequently white. Hill, 

In Falmouth there is a fort of ſand, or rather 
coralline, that lies under the owſe. 

Mortimer*s Huſbandry. 

Co/RALLO1D. adv. Dxαοαν,d.] Reſem- 

. eee bling coral. 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may in- 
durate under water, without approachment of air, 
we have experienced in coralline, with many ca- 
Bree: en. 


COR 


The pentadrous, columnar, &9r9//5;4 bodies, that 


| are compoſed of plates, ſet lengthways of the budy, 


and paſling from the ſurface to the axis of it. 
Woodward on Feſſils. 
CoRAN T. 4. J. [courant, French. ] A lofty ſpriglit- 


ly dance. 


It is harder to dance a cr ant well, than a jigs ; 
ſo in converſation, even, eaſy, and agreeable, 
more than points of wit, _ Templi. 
I would as ſoon believe a widow in great grief 


| for her huſband, becauſe I ſaw her dance a corant 


about his coffin. == an 
Co'x2 AN. 1. . [. J D.] An alms-baſket ; 5 
receptacle of charity ; a gift; an alms. 
They think to ſatisfy all obligations to duty by 
their corvan of religion. Aung Charles. 
Corban ſtands for an offering or gift made to God, 
or his temple. The Jews ſometimes ſwore by 
corban, or the gifts offered unto God, If a man 
made all his fortune corban, or devoted it to God, 
he was forbidden to uſe it. If all that he was to 
give his wife, or his father and mother, was de- 
clared corbar, he was no longer permitted to allow 
them necetlary ſubſiſtence. Even debtors were 
permitted to defraud their creditors, by conſecrat- 
ing their debt to God. 
the Jews, in the Goſpel, with theſe uncharitable 
and irreligious vows. By this word ſuch perſons 
were like w iſe meant as devoted themſelves to the 
ſervice of God and his temple. Coban ſignities- 
allo the treaſury of the temple, where the offer- 


ings, which were made in money, were depo- 


ſited. 
Con BR. adj, Ccour be, French. Crooked, 
For ſiker thy head very tottie is, 
So thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs. Spenſer's Paß. 
Co'/RBE1LS. z. ſ. Little baſkets uſed in fortifica- 
tion, filled with earth, and ſet upon the parapet, 
to ſhelter the men in firing upon the beſiegers. 
Co/RBETL.. n. /. [Tn architecture.] The repre- 
ſentation of a baſket ſometimes placed on tlie heads 
of the caryatides. 
Co'/RBEL., 
COAL ths [IT n. . 

A ſhort piece of timber ſticking out an or 
eight inches from a wall, ſometimes placed for 
Rrength under the ſemi-girders of a platform. 

2. A niche or hollow left in walls for fignres 
or ſtatues. Chamber 5, 

CORD. ». /. Leer t, Welſh; chorda, Latin; cord: 
French. ] 

1. A rope; a ſtring compoſed of ſeveral ſtrands 


Calmet. 


— 


{or twiſts. 


She lgt them down by a cord thr 'ough the win 
dow. Feſe ii. $o 
| Form'd of the fineſt complicated thread, 
Theſe num'rous cds are through the body ſpread. 
Blactmore. 
2. The cords extended in ſetting up tents, fur- 
niſh ſeyeral metaphors in ſcripture. 


Thine eyes ſhall ſee Jeruſalem a quiet habita- | 


tion, a tabernacle that ſhall not be taken down 5 

none of the ſtakes thereof ſhall ever be removed, 

neither thall any of the cords thereof he broken. 
Iſaiab xxxili. 20. 

3. A quantity of wood for fuel, ſuppoſed to 
be meaſured with a cord; a pile eight feet long, 
four high, and four broad. 

Cokb-MARK EA. u. fe [cord and makc.] One whoſe 
trade is to make as ; aropemaker. 

CoRv-woop. nf. [cord and wwyd. 7 Woed piled 
up for fuel, to be fold by the cord. 

To: CoRD. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind 
with ropes ; to faſten with cords; to cloſe by 2 
bandage. 

Cola E. ». , [from wt] A quantity of 
cords; the ropes of a ip. 

Our cordage from her ſtore, and cables ſhould be 

made, 


Of any in that kind moſt fit for marine trade. Dray. 


They faſtened their ſhips, and rid at anchor 


{with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas 


nor cordage. Rat: ighe 
Spain furniſhed a fort of ruſh called ſpartum) 
uſefal for cordage and other parts of ſhipping. 


A. but 4 not en (cini. 


Co np EB. 


Our Saviour reproaches 


For I too weak for purges grew. 


The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 


re ayt to obſtruct or intercept the cordial ſuper- 


__ wiracle whatſoever, ſhall be able to bring the 


COR 
Cre». adj. [from cord.) Made of ropes. 
1 his night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 
To chmb celeſtial Silvia's chamber-window. . 
— Shakeſpeare. 
ConyELYr. n. . A Franciſcan friar; ſo named 
from the cord which ſerves him for a cincture. 
And who to affiſt but a grave ier. Prior. 
CORDIAL. . /. from cor, the heart, Lat.] 
1. A medicine that increaſes the force of the 
heart, or quickens the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increaſes ſtrength. 

A corclial, properly ſpeaking, is not always what 
increaſeth ths force of the heart ; for, by increa- 
ſing that, the animal may be weakened, as in in- 
flammatory diſeaſes. Whatever increaſeth the 
natural or animal ſtrength, the force of moving 
the fluids and muſcles, is a cordial; theſe are ſuch 
ſubſtances as bring the ſerum of the blood into the 
propereſt condition for circulation and nutrition; 
as broths made of animal ſubſtances, milk, ripe 
fruits, and whatever is endued with a wholeſome 
but not pungent tatte. 

; Hi butt on Aliments. 

3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and ex- 

hilarates. ; 

Then with ſome cord a2/s ſeek. for to appeaſe 
The inward langour of my wounded heart, 

And then my body ſhall have ſhortly eaſe ; 

But ſuch ſweet cor dials pats phyſicians art. 


Cordials of pity give me new 
Coley. 
Your warrior offspring that upheld the crox.n, 


Are the moſt pleaſing objects I can find, 
Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. 
| N Dryden. 

Cola DAL. adj, += 9 2 

x. Reviving; invigorating; reſtorative. 

Tt is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem'd from death : I do not know 
What is more cordial. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

He only took cordial waters, in which we in- 
fuſed ſometimes purgatives. Wiſemar's Surgery. 

2, Sincere; hearty ; proceeding from the heart; 
without hypocriſy. 

Doctrines are infuſed among Chriſtians, which 


ſtructing of Chriſtian life of renovation, where 


the foundation is duly laid. Hammond. 
He with looks of cori love, 
Rong over her enamour'd, Milton. 


Con⁰⁵f LIT v. u. f. [from cor dial. 

1. Relation to the heart. . 

That the ancients had any ſuch reſpects of cor- 
t, or reference unto tie heart, will much be 
doubted. | Prown. 

2: Sincerity ; freedom from hypocriſy. 

Conax. adv, [from cor did.] Sincerely ; 
teartily ; without hypocriſy. | 

here a ſtrong inveterate love of ſin has made 
any doctrine or propoſition wholly unſuitable to 
the heart, no argument or demonſtration, no nor 


heart cordial'y to cloſe with and receive it. 
South's Sermons, 
CoD NSR. . /. | cordonnicr, French. ] A ſhoe- 
maker. It is ſo uſed in divers ſtatutes. 
CYRDON, u. .. [Fr.] In fortification, a row 
vf tones jutting out before the rampart and the 
baſis of the parapet. Chambers. 
CORDWAIN. . . [C:rd;vm leather, from 
40a in Spain.] Spaniſh leather. | 
Her ſtraight legs moſt bravely were embay'd 
In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwain. Fairy Queen. 
Corpwa/1NER. . ſ. | Uncertain whether from 
C:rdovan, Spanith leather, or from cord, of which 
ſhoes were formerly made, and are now uſed in 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. Trev-ux.] A ſhoemaker. 
CORE. x. /. [c&ur, French; cor, Latin.) 
1. The heart. 
Give me that man | 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core; ay, in my heart of heart. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


and from thence perhaps ſpiſſitude and cor:aceous 


8 pe . 


in Greece.] A ſmall fruit commonly called currant. 


tle or barrel. 


2. The inner part of any thing. 


COR 


Ti the c:y2 of the ſquare ſhe raiſed a tower of a 


furlong high. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Dig out the cores below the ſurface. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry.| 


They waſtetul eat, 0 
Through buds and bark, into the blacken'd core. 
| Thomſon. 


3- The inner part of a fruit which contains the 

kernels. | 2 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually 
with warm water, will make a fruit with little or 
no core or ſtone. Bacon. 

4. The matter contained in a boil or ſore. 

Launce the ſore, 
And cut the head; for, till the core be found, 
The ſecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 

5. It is uſed by Bacon for a body or collection; 
from corps, Fr. pronounced core. ] 

He was more doubtful of the raiſing of forces 
to reſiſt the rebels, than of the reſiſtance itſelf; for 
that he was in a core of people whoſe affections he 
ſuſpected. Bacon Henry VII. 

Cox A eHOUs. adj. Ccoriaceus, Latin. 

1. Conſiſting of leather. 

2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. 

A ſtronger projectile motion of the blood muſt 
occaſion greater ſecretions and loſs of liquid parts, 


concretions, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Corta/xNDER. n. ſ. [coriandrum, Latin. ] A plant. 
The ſpecies are, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller 
teſticulated coriander. The firſt is cultivated for 
the ſeeds, which are uſed. in medicine: the ſecond 
ſort is ſeldom found. Miller. 
Iſrael called the name thereof manna; and it 
was, like coriander ſeed, white. Exod. xiii. 31. 
CORINTH. ». ſ. from the city of that name 


Now will the Corinths, now the raſps ſupply 
Delicious draughts. Philips. 
The chief riches of Zant conſiſteth in combs, 
which the inhabitants have in great quantities. 
a Broome. 
ConrxTHIAN Order, is generally reckoned the 
fourth, but by ſome the fifth, of the five orders of 
architecture; and is the moſt noble, rici and de- 
licate of them all. Vitruvius aſcribes it to Calli- 
machus, a Corinthian ſculptor, who is ſaid to have 
taken the hint by paſſing by the tomb ef a young 
lady, over which a baſket with ſome of her play- 
things had been placed by her nurſe, and covered 
with a tile; the whole having been placed over a 
root of acanthus. As it ſprung up, the branches 
encompaſſed the baſket ; but arriving at the tile, 
bent downwards under the corners of it, forming 
a kind of volute. Hence Callimachus imitated 
the baſket by the vaſe of his capital, the tile in 
the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. Villal- 
pandus imagines the Cor intbian capital to have tak- 
en its original from an order in the temple of So- 
lomon, whoſe leaves were thoſe of the palm-tree. 
The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
between which little ſtalks ariſe, of which the 
ſixteen volutes are formed, which ſupport the 
abacus. arris, 
Behind theſe figures are large columns of the 
Corinthian Order, adorned with fruit and flowers. 
Dryden. 
CORK. . /. [ cortex, Lat. irc, Dutch. 
| Hic dies, mo redeunte, feſtus 
Corticem aſtrictum pice dimovebit | 
Ampboric fumum bibere inſbitutæ. 
: Conſule Tails, Hor. ] 
1. A glandiferous tree, in all reſpects like the 
ilex, excepting the bark, which, in the cor+ tree, 
is thick, ſpongy, and ſoft. Miller. 
The corłꝶ tree grows near the Pvrenean hills, 
and in ſeveral parts of Italy, and the North of 
New England. Mortimen. 
2. The bark of the cork tree uſed for ſtopples, 
or burnt into Spaniſh black. It is taken off with- 
out injury to the tree. 
3. A piece of cork cut for the ſtopple of a bot- 


Ipr'ythee take the cr out of thy mouth, that 


| COR 

I may drink thy tidings. Shakeſpeare's Hs you like its 
Be ſure, nay very, ſure, thy cork be good ; 

Then future ages ſhall of Peggy tell, | 

That nymph that brew'd and bottled ale ſo _ 

, Inge 

Nor ſtop, for one bad cork, his butler's pan, 


Cox KIN - PINS u. ſ. A pin of the largeſt — 
When you put a clean pillow-caſe on your la- 
dy's pillow, be ſure to faſten it well with three 

cor Aing- pins, that it may not fall off in the night. 
Swift's Directions to the Chambermaid, 

Co K. adj. | from cork. | Conſiſting of cork 3 
reſembling cork. ; 

Bind faſt his corky arms. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 

Co'kMORAN TT. u. f. [cormorant, Fr. from corvus 
marinus, Latin. 

1. A bird that preys upon fiſh, It is nearly of 
the bigneſs of a capon, with a wry bill and broad 
feet, black on his body, but greeniſh about his 
wings. He rs eminently greedy and rapacious. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſter'd upon our brazen tombs; 

When, ſpight of cormorant devouring time, 


Th' endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 


That honour which ſhall *bate his ſythe's keen 
edge. | Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, 
puttock, and cormorant. Peacham on Dravuing. 
Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorunt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not far from thence is ſeen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fiſhing cormorant. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
2. A glutton, | 
CORN. ». /. [conn, Sax. korn, Germ. It is found 
in all the Teutonick dialects; as, in an old Runick. 
rhyme, 
Hagul er kaldaflur corna. 
Hail is the coldeſt grain. ] 
1. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not in pods z 
ſuch as are made into hread. 
Except a con of wheat fall into the ground, and 
die, it abideth alone. ohn Xil. 25. 
The people cry you mock'd them; and, of late, 
When con was given them gratis, you repin'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Grain yet unreaped, ſtanding ia the field upon 
its ſtalk, 
All the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
Landing his men, he burnt the cr: all there» 
abouts, which was now almoſt ripe. 
Rralles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
Stil a murmur runs 
Along tlie ſoſt mclining fields of corn. 
T hom:ſon' s Autumn. 
3- Grain in the ear, yet unthreſhed. 
Thou ſhalt come to thy grave in a full age, like. 
as a ſhock of corn cometh in his ſeaſon. Jab. v. 26. 
4. An excreſcence on the feet, hard and pain- 
ful; probably ſo called from its form, though by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be denominated from its co neu 
or horny ſubſtance. 
Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu'd with cu, we'll have a bout with you. 
f Shakeſpeat e. 
The man that makes his toe, 
What he his heart ſhould make, 
Shall of a cn cry woe, 
And turn his fleep to wake. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Even in men, aches and hurts and cox; do en- 
grieve either towards rain and towards froſt. 
a Bacon's Natural Hifiory, 
The bardeſt part of the coz is uſually in the 
middle, thruſting itſelf in a nail; whence it has 
the Latin appellation of claviss Wiſeman's Surgery. 
He firſt that uſeful ſecret did explain, 
That pricking corn; foretold the gath'ring rain. 
Gay's Paſtorali. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations 
and gatherings of humours, growing perhaps in 
ſome people as corns. Afrbutbnot. 
Thus Lamb, renown'd for cutting corn, | 


An offer'd fee from Radcliff ſcorns. N 
r 


r nt oy wept es. 7 te oh 


ſweeter. 


COR 


To Conv. v. a. [from the noun.] 


r. To ſalt ; to ſprinkle with ſalt, The word is 


ſo uſed, as Sinns obſerves, by the old Saxons, 
2. To granulate. | | 
Corx-FIELD. u. ſ. A field where corn is grow- 
ing. | 
It was a lover and his laſs, 
That o'er the green corz<je/d, did paſs. 
Shak-ſpeare”s As you like it. 
You nay ſoon enjoy the gallant ſights of ar- 


mies, encampments, and ſtandards waving over 


your brother's corn-freld;s. Pepe. 
CoORN-PLAG, u. | | corn and fag] A plant. 
Miller enumerates eleven ſpecies of this plant, 
ſome with red flowers, and ſome with white. 
Cogx-Y Look. 2. ſ. The floor where corn is 
ſtored. | ES ER 
Thou haſt loved a reward upon every corn-//cor. 
Hofer, ix. 1. 
Conxx-FY Low R. u. ſ. [from corn and flower. | 
There he certain corn-flowers, which come ſeldom 
or never in other places, unleſs they be ſet, but 
only amongſt corn; as the blue bottle, a kind of 
yellow marigold, with poppy and furmitory. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Corn-flowers are of many ſerts: ſome of them 


flower in June and July, and others in Auguſt. 


The ſeeds ſhould be fown in March: they require 

a good ſoil. | Mortimer. 
CoRNn-LAND. u. ſ. ¶ corn and und.] Land appro- 

priated to the production of grain. | 

Paſtures and meadows are of ſuch advantage to 
huſbandry, that many prefer them to crn=/ands. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

CoRn-MASTER. #. ſ. [corn and maſter. ] One 
that cultivates corn for ſale. Not in uſe. 

I knew a nobleman in England, that had the 
greateſt audits of any man in my time ; a great 
graſier, a great ſheep-matter, a great timber-man, 
a great collier, a great cor-m2ſter, and a great lead- 
man. | Bacon, 

CoRN-MARIGOLD. #. . from corn and mari- 
gold.] A flower. | 


Corx-MILL. a. . [corn and mill.] A mill to 


grind corn info meal. 


Save the more laborious work of beating of 


hemp, by making the axle-tree of the con- 


longer than ordinary, and placing pins in it to raiſe | 


large hammers. Mortimer, 

CoRN-PIPE. u. ſ. | from corn and pipe.] A pipe 
made by ſlitting the joint of a green ſtalk of corn. 

Now the ſhrill con-, echoing loud to arms, 
To rank and file reduce the ſtraggling ſwarms. 
| | ickel, 

Corx-ROCKET. . ſ. | from corn and rockets] A 
plant. | 

CoRwn-RoOSE. . ſ. A ſpecies of poppy. 

Corx-SALLAD. n. /. | from corn and ſallad.] 

Corn-/allad is an herb, whoſe top-leaves are a 
ſallet of themſelves. Mort. Huſbandry. 

Co'rnxaGe. ». ſ. [from corne, Fr. cornu, Latin. ] 
A tenure which obliges the landholder to give no- 
tice of an invaſion by blowing a horn. 

Co'xxcHaNDLER. . .. | corn and chandler.] One 
that retails corn. | 

Co'/axcuTTEnR. ». ſ. [from corn and cut.] A 
man whoſe profeſſion is to extirpate corns from 
the foot. 

The nail was not looſe, nor did ſeem to preſs 
into the fleſh ; for there had been a corncutten who 
had cleared it. | Wiſeman. 
I have known a corncutter, who, with a right 
education, would have been an excellent phyſician. 

8 Pectator. i 

Co RN EL. 


. Ccornus, Latin. 
CoRNELIAN-TRExE. La. L „Latin. 
The corn:/-trce beareth the fruit commonly called 


the cornel or cornelian cherry, as well from the 


name of the tree as the cornelian ſtone, the colour 
whereof it ſomewhat repreſents. The wood is ve- 
ry durable, and uſeful for wheelwork.. Aſort. 

Take a ſervice- tree, or a cornelianetree, or an el- 
der tree, which we know have fruits of harſh and 
binding juice, and ſet them near a vine or fig-tree, 
and ſee whether the grapes or figs will. not be the 
| Bacon; Nat. Hiſiory. , 


| cavalry. 


COR 


A huntreſs iſſuiug from the wood, | 
Reclining on her corn ſpear ſhe ſtood. Dryden. 
Mean time the goddeſs, in diſdain, beſtows 
The maſt and acorn, brutal food ! and ftrows 
The fruits of cornel as they feaſt around. 
Pepe's Odyſſey. 
On wildings and on ſtrawberries they fed; 
Cornels and brambleberries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furniſn'd out a feaſt. 
| Dryden's Ovid. 
CokN EL. IANx-s TONE. See CARNELIAN. 
CORNEMUSE. n. ſ. [French.] A kind of 
ruſtick flute. h | a | 
Co'kxEOUS. adj. [corvevs, Lat.] Horny; of 
ſubſtance reſembling hora. 
Such as have cornenus or horny eyes, as lobſters, 
and cruſtaceous animals, are generally dimſighted. 
| B. own... 
The various ſubmarine ſhrubs are of a corncous 
or ligneous conſtitution, conſiſting chi:fly of a 
fibrous matter. | IVoodw.d. 
CO'RNER. ». ſ. [co1nel, Welſh; co nie, Fr. | 
1. An angle, a place incloſed by two walls or 
lines, which would interſect each other, if drawn 
beyond the point where they meet. 
2. A ſecret or remote place. 
There's nothing I have done yet, o' my conſci- 
ence. | | 1 
De ſer ves a corner. © Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
It is better to dwell in a corvcr of a houſe top, 
than with a brawling woman and in 2 wide houte. 
| Prove bis xxv. 24. 
T am perſuaded that none of theſe things are 
hidden from him; for this thing was not done in 
A co ner. : | Aces, Xxxvi. 26; 
All the inhabitants, in every corner of the iſlalid. 
have been :bfolutely reduced under his immediate 


ſubjection. Davies. 
Thoſe vices, that lurk ia the ſecret corners of the 
ſoul. Addiſon. 


3. The extremities ; the utmoſt limit; thus 
every corner is the whole or every part. 
Might I but through my priſon, once a day, 
Behold this maid, all corners elſe of th' earth 
Let liberty make uſe of it. Sha. Tempe}, 
I turn'd and try'd each corner of my bed, | 
To find if ſleep was there; but ſleep was loſt. 
Dryden, 
CoRNKER-S TONE. 2. f, Ceorner and one.] The 
ſtone that unites the two walls at the corner; the 
principal ſtone. 1 
See you yond' coin o'th' capitol, yond' corner- 
ſtone? | Shak. ſpeate, 
A maſon was fitting a carner-ſtone. 
| Hloxbel's Vocal Foreft, 
CoRrNnrtR-TEETH of a Horſe, are the four teeth 
between the midling teeth and the tuthes: two 
above and two below, on each fide of the jaw, 
which ſhoot when the horſe is four years and a 
half old. Farricr's Dis. 
Co'xNERWISE. adv. [corner and wiſe. Diago- 
nally ; with the corner 1n front. | 
Cox NET. . ſ. | cornatte, French.) 
t. A muſieal inſtrument blown with the 
mouth: uſed anciently in war, probably in the 


Iſrael played before the Lord on pſalteries and 

on timbrels, and on cornets. 2 Sam. vi. 5. 

Other wind - inſtruments require a forcible 

breath; as trumpets, correts, and huaters horns. 

Bacon's Nat. Piftory. 
Cornts and trumpets cannot reach his ear, 

Under an actor's noſe, he's never near. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. A company or troop of horſe; perhaps as 
many as had a cornet belonging to them. This 
ſenſe is now diſuſed. 

Theſe noblemen were appointed, with fome 
cornets of horſe and bands of foot, to put them- 
ſelves beyond the hill where the rebels were en- 
camped. - Bacon. 
Seventy great horſes lay dead in the field, and 
one corn:t was taken. - Hayward. 
They diſcerned a body of five corners of horſe, 
very full, ſtanding in very good order to receive 


them. | | Clarendon, 


. 

3. The officer that bears the ſtandard of 1 
troop. 

4. CoRNET of abor/e, is the loweſt part of his 
paſtern that runs round the coſtin, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the hair that joins and covers the upper 
part of the hoof. | 

5. A ſcarf anciently worn by doors. Dit, 

6. A head-dreſs. : MF. 

7. A CoRntT of Taper, is deſcribed by Skinner 
to be a cap of paper, made by retailers for ſmall 
wares, | h 

Co'BNET TER. z. . [from corn. ] A blower 


of the cornet. - 


So great was the rabble of trumpetters, cornet lers, 
and other muſicians, that even Claudius himſelf 
might have heard them. Hakewill on Providence, 

Co'RNICE. nf. | corniche, French, ] The highs 
eſt projection of a wall or column. . 

The cornice of the Palazzo Farneſe, which makes 
ſo beautiful an effect below, when viewed more 
nearly, will be found not to have its juſt mea- 
ſures. 8 Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 

The walls were mally braſs, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ſky. 

: | Lopes Odyſ: ye 

Cornrce Ring. [In gunnery.] The next ring 
from the muzzle backwards. _ Chan bers. 

CY/kNICLE. x. . | from corn, Lat.] A little 
. 

There will be found, on either ſide, two black 
filaments, or membraneous ſtrings, which extend 
unto the long and ſhorter corniclr, upon protruſion, 

| + Brown's Vulger Eri ours. 

CornxreULaTE. adj. [from corn, Lat.] A 
term in botany. 


Cornicul.te plants are ſuch as produce many di- 


ſtinct and horned pods; and corniculate flowers 
are ſuch hollow flowers as have on their upper 
part a Kind of ſpur, or little horn. Chambers, 

CoRN1'FICK, adj. [from corn and facio, Latin. 
Productive of horns ; making horas. © Die, 
— Cornroxrous. adj. [cn ger, Lat.] Horned ; 
having horns. 

Nature, in other cornigerous animals, bath placed 
the horns higher, and reclining : as in bucks. 

; . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CORNUCO'PLA. n. ſ. [Lat.] The horn of 
plenty; a horn topped with fruits} and flowers in 
the hands of a goddeſs. 


To Cornu'TE. v. a. [cornutus, Latin. | To be- 


ſtow horns; to cuckold. 
CoRN UH ED. adj. Ccornutus, Lat.] Grafted witln 
horns ; horned ; cuckolded. 
Corwnu'To. . f. [from cornutus, Lat.] Aman 
horned 3; a cuckold. 
The peaking cut her huſband, dwelling in a 
continual larum of jealouſy. Shak, Mer. H. of IF, 
Co'ixv. adj. from cornu, horn, Latin. ] 
1. Strong or hard like horn; horny. 
Up ſtood the corny reed, 
Embattl'd in her field. Milton's Par. Left. 
2. | from corn. ] Producing grain or corn. 
Tell me why the ant, 
Midſt Summer's plenty, thinks of Winter's want, 
3y conſtant journeys careful to prepare 
Her ſtores ; and bringing home the corny car. 
| P:. io. 
3. Containing corn. 8 
They lodge in habitations not their own, 
By their high crops and corny gizzards Known. | 
Co/ROLLARY. . ſ. Ccerollirium, Lat. from co- 
rollz ; finis coronat opus 3 corollair, F 7. 


1. The concluſion : a corollary ſeems to be 2. 


concluſion, whether following from the premiſes 
neceſſarily or not. 

Now ſince we have cenſidered the malignity cf 
this ſin of detraction, it is but a natural cor9{o! ys 


that we enforce ourvigilance againſt it. 


Government of the Tong, 
As a corollary to this preface, in which I have 
done juſtice to others, I owe ſomewhat to myic!t. 
Dryd, Fables, Pr. fuse. 

2. Surplus. 
| Bring a corollary, 
Rather than want. Ehakeſpeare's Tenpef 
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CORON 4. #. ſ. [Latin.] A large flat member 


af the cornice, ſo called becauſe it crowns the en- 
tablature and tlie whole. order. It is called by 
workmen the drip. Chambers. 

In a cornice the gola or cymatium of the ch, 
the coping, the modillious or deitelli, make a no- 
ble ſhew by their graceful projections. Speclator. 

Co'RoxAL. . ſ. | corona, Latin.j A crown; a 
garland. 

© Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal, 
And Hymen alſo crown with wreaths of vine. 
| Spenſer, 

Co'ronNaAL. adi. Belonging to the top of the 
head, 

A man of about forty-five years of age came to 
me, with a round tubercle between the ſagittal 
and coronal ſuture. Wijeman, 

Co'rRonaRy. adj. | cormarius, Latin.) 

1. Relating to a cruwn ; ſeated on the top of the 
head like a crown.. | 

The baſiliſk of older times was a proper kind 
of ſerpent, not above three palms long, as fome 
account ; and differenced from other ſerpents by 


_ advancing his head, and ſome white marks, or 


£1911 y ſpots upon the crown. Þrown. 
2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, which 
are fancied to encompaſs the heart in the manner 
of a garland. 
The ſubſtance of the heart itſe!f'is moſt certain» 


Jy made and nouriſhed by the blood, which is con- 


veyed to it by the c arteries. Bertlry's Serm. 
CoRON Vio. 1. .. from 10, Lat. 
1. The act or ſolemnity of crowning a king. 
Fortune ſmiling at her work therein, that a ſcaf- 
fold of execution ſhould grow a ſcaftold of coro- 
Sydney, 
Willingly I came to Denmark, 
Toſhew my duty in your cor -n4tion. Shakes, Ham, 
A couah, fir, which I caught with ringing in the 
king's affairs upon his cron day. Shake, II. IV. 
Now empreſs fame had publiſn'd the renown 
Of Sh 's cor-nution through the town. 
Dryden's Macfl. 
_ 2. The pomp or aſſembly preſent at a corona- 
Lion, 


ration, 


In penſive thought recal the fancy'd ſcene, 
Sec c992tions riſe on ev'ry green. Pope. 

C'goxtR. n. ſ. [from corona, | An officer 
whore duty fs to enquire, on the part of the king, 
how any violent death was occaſioned ; for which 
purpoſe a jury is impannelled. 

G0 thou and ſeek the cgroner, and let him fit of 
my uncle; for he's in the third degree of drink: 
he's drowned. | Sha&-ſprare. 

Co'roONET. u. f. | coronztta, Ital. the diminu- 
tive of cronay a crown.) | 

1. An inferior crown worn by the nobility. 
The coronet of a duke is adorned with ſtrawberry 
leaves; that of a marquis has leaves with pearls in- 
terpoſed; that of an earl raiſes the pearls above the 
leaves; thatof a viſcount is ſurrounded with only 
pearls ; that of a baron has only four pearls. 

In his livery 
Walk'd crowns and coronets, realms and 1flands 
| were | 
As plutes dropt from his pocket. | 
| Shak ſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
All the reſt are counteſſes. 

m_— Their or-1ts ſav fo. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 
Vho ruin'd crowns, would coroncts exempt. Dryd. 
Peers and dukes, and all their ſweeping train, 
And garters, Rars, and cs appear. Pope 

2. An ornamental headbdreſs, in poetical lan- 
dugge. 

The reſt was drawn into ac onet of gold, richly 
ſet with pearl. Syency. 

Under a cronet his flowing hair, 

In curls, on either cheek play'd. 

| | Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 

Co/aporat. 1. {corrupted from caps? 21, Fr. | 
The loweft officer of the infantry, whoſe office 
is to place and remove the ſentinels. 

The cruel cp'ral whiſper'd in my ear, 
Five pounds if rightly tipt, would ſet me clear. 


| terly ſubyerting all co porate towns that were not 


COR 
Co'rrorar of a Sbip, An oſſicer that hath the 
charge of ſetting the watches and ſentries, and re- 


heving them; who ſecs that all the ſoldiers and 
ſailors keep their arms neat and clean, and teaches 


them how to uſe them. He has a mate under 
him. : ; Harrts. 
CO'RPORAL. adj. co porel, Fr. corpus, Latin. | 
1. Relating to the body; belonging to the body. 
To relief of lazars and weak age, 

Of indige-1t faint ſouls, paſt corporal toil, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Render to me ſome c-»p9ral ſign about her, 
More evident than this, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
That God hath been otherwiſe feen, with cor- 
pal eyes, exceedeth the ſmall proportion of my 
underſtanding. aleigh. 
Beaſts enjoy greater ſenſual pleaſures, and feel 
fewer corporal pains, and are utter ſtrangers to all 
thoſe anxious and tormenting thoughts, which per- 
petually haunt and diſquiet mankind. Aterbury. 
2. Material ; not ſpiritual. In the preſent lan- 
guage, when Cay is uſed philoſophically in oppo- 
fition to fpirit, the word corporeal is uſed, as a cor- 
poreal being; but otherwiſe corporal, Corporeal is 
having a body; corporal relating to the body. This 
diſtinction ſeems not ancient. 

Whither are they vaniſhed ? 
Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind. 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

And from theſe cr pal nutriments, perhaps 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

ConPoRA'LITY. 2. from cor al.] The qua- 
lity of being embodied. 

If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth 
neareſt unto ſpirituality ; and if it have any cor- 
toraltty, then, of all other, the moſt ſubtile and 
pure. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

Cov 'rRPORALLY. adv, [from corporal, | Bodily. 

The ſun is corporally conjoined with baſiliſcus. 

Brown. 


CORPORATE. adj. from corpus, Latin. ] 


act in legal proceſſes as an individual. 
Breaking forth like a ſudden tempeſt, he over- 
run all Munſter and Connaught, defacing and ut- 


{trongly walled. Spenſer an Ireland, 
The nobles of Athens being not at this time a 
corporate aſſembly, therefore the reſentment of the 
commons was uſually turned againſt particular 
perſons. Swift, 

2. General; united. 

They anſwer in a joint and corp Fat? voice, 

That now they are at fall. Shakeſpeare's Timm. 

Co'RPORATEXESS. u. g. | from corporate, ] The 
ſtate of a body corporate; a community. Di 2. 

Cook PORN ION. 1. ſ. [from c&rpes, Latin. 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by 
the king's charter to have a common ſeal, one 
Head officer or more, and members, able by their 
comment conſent, to grant or receive, in law, any 
thing within the compaſs of their charter : even 
as one man may do by law all things, that by law 
he is not forbidden; and bindeth the ſucceſſors, as 
a fingle man binds his executor or heir. Cw: l. 

Of angels we are not to conſider only what they 
are and do, in regard of their own being, but 
that alſo which concerneth them, as they are link- 
ed into a Kind of corporation amongſt themſelves, 
and of a fociety with men. Hor, 

Of this we find ſome foot- ſteps in our lave, 
Which doth her root from God and nature take; 

Ten thouſand men ſhe doth together drave, 

And of them all one corporation make. Dar ies. 
| Co'rPoRATURE. . /. {from corpus, Latin. | 
The ſtate of a being embodied. DiF. \ 

CokrolnEAL. adj. cor parens, Latin.] 

1. Having a body; not immaterial ; not ſpiri- 
til. See CORPORAL, 

The twiftneſs of thoſe circles attribute, | 
Though numberlefs, to his omnipotence, 
That nocerporeal ſubſtances could add 


A hundred alms-houſes, right well ſupplied. 3 


1. United in a body or community; enabled to 


COR 


Having ſurveyed the image of God in the ſoul, 
we are not to omit thoſe characters that God 
imprinted upon the body, as much as a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance could be pictured upon a c poreel, 

Saut ls Sermons. 
God being ſuppoſed to be a pure ſpirit, cannot 
be the object of any carporea! fente. Tillaſm. 
The courſe is finiſh'd which thy fates decrees, 
And thou from thy corp9rc4/ priſon freed. 

Dryden Fables. 
Fix thy coyporea! and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new-engender'd fly. Pr:ar, 
2. It is uſed by Sw?! inaccurately for corporal. 
I am not in a condition to make a true ſtep even 
on Aimſbury Downs; and I declare that a e- 
real falſe ſtep is worſe than a political one. Sr. 

Corport'tTy. . . [from cep, Latin.) 
Materiality; the quality of being embodied; the 
{tate of having a body; bodilineſs. ] 

Since philoſophy aftirmeth, that we are middle 
ſubſtances between the ſoul and the budy, they 
muſt ſubmit of ſome corporeity which ſuppoſeth 
weight or gravity. + Brown, 

It is the ſaying of divine Plato, that man is na- 
ture's horizon, dividing betwixt the upper he- 
miſphere of immaterial intellects, and this lower 
of corporeity. | (Glonwille”s Scepfice 

The one attributed coz por city to God, and the 
other ſhape and figure. Stilling flert. 

CoryortFrica'T1ON. n. . [from cor eri. ] The 
act of giving body or palpability. 25 

To Cokyo'RIFY. v. 4. [from c ν, Lat.] To 
embody ; to infpiſſate into body. Not uſed. 

A certain ſpirituous ſubſtance, extracted out of 
it, is miſtaken for the ſpirit of the world cor por fied. 

Logic. 
ee 15 fe | corps, Fr. corpus, Latin.) 

I. A body. 

That lewd ribauld 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin cleene, 
To ſpoil her dainty c, fo fair and ſheene, 
Of chaſtity and honour virginal. Spenſer. 
2. A body, in contempt. : 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
To ſtuff this man, this vaſt unhide-bound corps. 
Milion. 

He looks as man was made, with ſace erect, 
That ſcorns his brittle corps, and ſeems aſham'd 
He's not all ſpirit. Dryden Don Sevaſitane 

3. A carcaſe ; a dead body; a corſe. | 

Not a friend greet 
My poor corps, where my bones ſhall be thrown. 
, Shakeſpeare. 

There was the murder'd corps in covert laid, 
And violent death in thouſand ſhapes ay ions 

| Drydev's Fablais. 

Sec where the corps of thy dead ſon approaches. 

8 Addiſon. 

The c-rp/e was laid out upon the floor by the 
emperor's command ; he then bid every one light 
his flambeau, and ſtand about the dead body. 

Addiſon's Guardian, 

4. The body, in oppoſition to the foul. 

Cold numbneſs ſtreight bereaves 
Her %% of ſenſe, and the air her ſoul receives. 

Denham. 

5. A hody of forces. 

ante * , [corpel.ntia, Latin. ] 

1. Bulkineſs of body; fleſhineſs; fulneſs of 
fleſh. 

To whit a cumberſome unweildineſs, 

And burdenous c pulence my love had grown. 
Donne. 

It is but one ſpecies of corpulency ; for there 
may be bulk without fat, from the great quantity 
„f muſcular fleſh, the cate of robuſt people. 

Arbuthrot on Aliments. 

2. Spiſlitade ; groſſneſs of matter. 

Ihe muſculous fleſh ferves for the vibration of 
he tail, the heavineſs and corpalency of the water 
requiring a great force to divide it. 


Ray en the Creation. © 
Co'arvLENT, ach. { corpulentus, Latin. ] Fleſhy 3 


Speed almoſt ſpiritual, Muton'; Param je Loft 


Gay. 


bulky ; having great hodily bulk, 
Ve. I. Ne. Ii, 3 B V's. 
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We fay it is a fleſhy ſtile, when there is much 
periphraſes, and circuit of words; and when 
with more than enough, it grows fat and co price 
laut. Pen 7 Tohrſou'; D:!, UT 21-165, 

E xcefs of nouriſhment is hurtful ; for it mike 
eth the child , aud growing in breautn ra- 
ther then in heilt. I acorn. 

CORPUSCLE.. nf crpuſcatury Latin. A 

nall. body; a particle of matter; an atom; a 
little fragment. 

It will add rauch to our ſatisfaction, if thoſe 
en felt can be diſcorered with nucratcopes. 

- N ewyton's Opticks, 

Who knows what are the figures of the little 
pie that compoſe and uiftinguiſh different 
bodics? IVatts's Logic. 

Corpus ct tan, 

CokPuscula'kian. I Lat.! 
dies; compriſing bodies. It is 
epithet of chat f hitoſophy which attempts the ra- 
tional folution of all phyfical appearances by the 
action of one body upon another. 

As to natural philoſophy I do not expect to ſee 
any 85 Nc 88 proposed, more comprehenſizc 
aud intelligible than the < prfoularicn Or mecha- 
nical. 1 e. 

This may. be ſaid, that the modern ce. 
97ans talk, iu molt things, more intelligib! JT than 
the Per IPatcticks. Beit. 5 

The mechanical orc rp cui po ophy, though 
peradventure the eldeſt, as well as the belt in tlie 
World, had lain dead for many ages in Contenipt 
and oblivion. Bertie. 

Cox R ACH. See CokRICIL x. 

To CokR VDOE. v. a, corrado, Latin.) To rub 
off; to wear away by frequent rubbing; to ſerape 
together. 

CokkADIA“T Lo. . fs Lean and radins, Latin.) 
A conjunction of rays in one point. 

The impretfion of colour worketh not hut by 
a cone of direct beams, or right lines, xhereot 
the baſis is in the object, and the verticle point in 
the eve; ſo as there is a ca ian 2 and conjunc- 
tion of beams. Bucs Netural Hiſtory. 

To CORRE'GT. ». a. [corigo, oem, Lat.) 

r. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe; to diſcipline. 

Sad acuidents, and a ſtate of aſfliction, is a 
ſchool of virtue; it corrects levityy and interrupts 
the confidence of ſinning. Tayihr. 

After he has once been correte for à lie, you 
muſt be ſure never after to pardon it in him. 

Locke cn Edacutian. 

hildren being to be reſtraincd by the parents 

only in vicious things, a look or nod ought ta- 
tliem, hen they do amiſs. ele cu llalucatton. 

2. To amend; to take away fauits, in Writings, 
life, or things. 

{ his is a defect in the fiſt make of ſome men's 
M hich can ſcarce. ever be chfteched after- 
or age. 

Pur ut Th y, Pre f. fc. 

Correfins Nature, from what actually the is in 
individuale, to what. the ought to be, and wha 
the was created. Dryden. 

I writ, becauſe it amuſed me; I crectd, be- 
cauſe it Was as pleaſant to me to cor as towrite, 

Pcpe's I're acts 

The mind may cool, and be at leiſure to attend 
to its domeſtick e e to conſider What habit 
wants to be cee, and what inclination to be 
NOOR. Rogers. 

To ohviate the qualities of one ingredient by 
an: * by any method of preparation. 

O happy mixture wherein things contrary do ſo 
qualify and c the one the danger of the 
Other's exceſs, tint neither boldneſs can make us 
preſume as long as we are kept under with the 
tenſe of our own wreichednefs, nor while we 
truſt in the mercy of God thro Chriſt Jefus, fear 


/ 
lating to bo- 
18 LI 18 UG VS 


minds, 
wards, either by learning 


be able to tyrantize over us. Losser. 
As 18 175;tucl fout or ſtone, | 
** 2 A - ©3,. 2 y 1 py 
I be only thing that can be done, 
Is to cr; Our drink and diet, 
And keep the imword foe in quiet. P: or, 


0 


In caſos of acidity, water is the er drink: 


its quality of rclaking may be rected by. boiling | as properly aud as corri7/5. as mot gentlemen who 


=> A 


1 20 ſr. . 3 of ch ſcu laue, N 


the diſtinguſaing 


4 


un nbration thereof. 
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it with ſome animal ſubſtances ; as ivory or hartſ- 
hom, | {Cut lot on Aliments. 

4. To remark faults. 

CoR RTO T. adj. Ccorrect ds, Latin.) Reviſed or 
finithed with exactueſs ; free rom faults, 

What verſe can do, he has perform'd in this, 
Which he preſuntes the moſt ce of his, 

11 yden's Hur. P: ot. 


n e will be only troubleſome where the fent- 
15 ehmplete. Felion. 
C>RKECTION. . ſ. f ſrom correct. 
I, Patuſhment ; diſcipline; chaſtiſement; pe- 
nalty. c 
| Wilt thon,. pupil like, 
Fate thy correction miluly, kits the 70d 5 
. Shak x; 2 ares Richar A II. 
An offenfive wiſe, 
That hath enrag'd him on to offer ſtrokes, 
As be is ftriking, holds his infant ups 
And hangs retoly'd cr re#i04 in the arm 
That was upreard'd to exccution. 
Shakeſp, Henry IV. 

We are all but clüldren here under the great 
maſter of tl he family; and he is plea ed, by hopes 
„ by merc:cs and ee, to inftruct 
us A vi: tue. Jutts. 

one fault was too great lenity to her ſervants, 
to vom ſhe gare gould counſel, but too gentle 
Ar bn 01. 

2; Alters tion to a better ſtate; the act of taking 
away faults; amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, may take the 
ng liberty with my writings ; if, at leaſt, they 

e leng. enough to deſerve Carrecti99. 
Dryd: 'n's Vabl- ow P reface. 

3. That which is ſublituted in the place of any 
thing wrong. 

Corre&79ns Or improvements ſhould be adjoined, 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper 
places. I atts. 

4. Reprehenſion; animadverſion. 

1hey proceed with judgment and invent Vs 
eſtabliſhing their atlertions not only with great ſo- 
lidity, but ſubmitting them alſo unto the co 70/7472 
of future diſcovery. Jircaun 

5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the ad- 
dition of ſomething contrary. 

To make ambitious, wholeſome, do not take 
Adram of country's dulneſs ; do not add 
Corre. ons, but as chy 1 5 purge the bad. Deomne. 

CoRkr'CTIONER 7. /. |trom c Ton.] One 
thut has been 1 the $f of correction; @ jayl- 
bird. This ſeems to be the meaning in S 
EC OCs 

I will have you ſourdly ſwinged for this, you 
blue- bottle rogue; you filthy fam iſhed cen 

8 heſpe. ire's Henry IV. 

Conkt'cCTIVE. adj. | from cre.) Having the 
power to alter or oh iate any bad qualities. 

Mulberries are pectoral, cr c&ive of bilious al- 
Cali. Arvuthnit. 

CoRRE'CTIVE. in. f. 

1. That wich has the pow er of altering or ob- 
viating any thing ami!s. 

T he hair, wool, teathers, and ſcales, which all 
animals of prey do ſwallow, are a {eaſonable and 
neceſſary co:refive, to prevent their greedinefs 
from filling themſelves with too ſvcculent a food. 

Rey on the Creation, 
Humanly ſpeaking, and according to the me— 
thod of the world, and the little corre ves fupphed 
by art and diſcipline, it ſeldom fails but an ill prin- 
ciple has its courſe, and nature makes good its 
blow. South's Sermons, 
2. Limitation : reſtriction. 
There ſeems to be ſuch an inſtance in the regi- 
ment, which the human foul exerciteth in relation 
to the body, that with certain corre&ivcs. and ex- 
ceptions, may give ſome _ of explication or ad- 
Tok: "3 Crigin of Mankiad. 
CorREcTiY, ad: Fin orreet.] Accurately ; 
exactly Þ ; without fav! ts. 
There ore ladies, without knowing what tenſes 
and participles, adverbs and prepoſitions are, ſpeak 


and fe: 


Always fe the rao -c71257 editions: various 


to another. 


ing on the other. 


COR 


have been bred up in the ordinary methods of 
grammar ſchools. Licle on Education. 
Such lays as neither ebb nor ſtow, 
Correftly cold, and regularly lov. 


Pope's iy on Crit iſm, 


Corne'cTNEsSS. x. .. [from core@.] Accuracy; 
exactneſs; freedom trom faults, 


Too much labour often takes away the ſpirit, - 


by adding to the poliſhing ; ſo that there remains 
nothing but a dull ce, a piece without any 
conſiderable faults, but with tow beauties. 
tiny: tens I: 45706 ye 
The ſoftneſs of the fleſb, rhe delicacy of the 
ſhape, air, and pojture, and the corredſnys of de- 
ſign in this ſtatue, are inexpreilible. 


Addiſ n on Italy. 


Late, very late, c correfinsfs f grew our Care, 

When the tir'd nation breath'd from civil war. 
Pape. 

Thoſe pieces have never before been printed 
from tlie true copies, or with any tolerable de- 
gree of correctneſs. Swift. 

CoRRE/CTOR. n. .. from corree2.] 

1. He that amends, or alters, by puniſhment 
or anmadyertion. | 

How many does zeal urge rather to do juſtice 
on ſome fins, than to forbear all fin 2 How many 
rather tobe correctors than practiſers of religion. 

: Spratt's Ser mont. 

With all his faults he ſets up to be an univerſal 
reformer and co 7:41 of abuſes, and a remover of 
E112VAnces. St. 

He that reviſes any thing to free it from 
faults; as the corre&or of the preſs, that amends 
the errours committed in printing. 

I remember a perſon, who, by his ſtyle and 
literature, ſeems to have been the c of a 
hedge pre iſs 1 in Little Britain, e gradually 
to an author. Swift, 

3. In medicine. 

Such an ingredient in a compoſition, as guards 
againſt or abates the force of another: as the lix- 
ivial ſalts prevent the gricvous yelications of re- 
ſinous purges, by dividing their particles, and pre— 
venting their adhefion to their iuteſtinal mem- 
8 and as ſpices and carminative ſeeds aſſiſt 

he operation of ſome catharticks, by diffipating 
ind. In making a medicine, ſuch a thing is cal- 
led a cor ector, Which deſtroys or diminiſhes a qua- 
lity that could not otherwiſe be diſpenſed with: 


thus turpentines are cor fs of quickiilver, by 


and making it A Eo of 
mixture. Nixcy. 

To CORRELATE. 2. „. [from n at ud 4 SIS, 
Lam To have a reciprocal relation, as father 
and ton. 

Co'RREEATE, u. he 
poſite relation. 

It is one tliing for a father to ceaſe to be a fa- 
ther, by caſting off his ſon : : and another for him: 
to ceaſe to be fo, by-the death of his ſon : in this 
the relation is at an end, for u ant of a correlate. 

| South 

CoRnRE'LATIVE. adj. {con and relutivus, Latin. 
Having a reciprocal relation, fo that the exiſtince 
of one in a particular ſtate depends upon the ex- 
iſtence of another. | 

Father and ſon, huſband and wife, and ſuch 
other corre{.2tive terms, ſeem nearly to belong one 
South. 

Giving is a relative action, and ſo requires a 
correlative to anfwer it: giving, on one part, 
transfers no property, unleſs there be an 7 
South. 


dettroying its fluxility, 


One that ſtands in the op- 
[ 


Corkr/LaTIVENESS. . ſ. [from corrilative. 


The itate of being correlati, e. 


CoRRE/P TION. 7. 1. Farr: 72 „% COrreptumy Latin. ] 
Objurgation ; chiding; reprehenſion; reproof. 

If we muſt be talking of other people's faults, 
let jt not be to defame, but to amend them, by 
converting our detraction into admonition and 
fraternal con- eption. : (ro9) 1 mmert | F the Te: ge. 

To CORRESPON D. 2. n. {con and reſpondeos 
Latin. 

1. To ſuit; to anſwer; to be provortionate 3 
to be adequate to; to be ad apted to; to fit. ws 


nnn 
r 
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The days, if one be compared with another 
fucceilively throughout the year, are found not 
to be ec; jual, and will not jultly corr e fanci with any 
ar! tificial or mechanical cqual meaſures of time. 

Holder in Time. 

Words bemg but empty ſounds, any farther than 
they are ſigus of our id 4 . we cannot but atfent to 
them, as fl ey corn to thoſe: ideas we hay Cy 
but no farther than th at; Locke. 

2. To Keep up commerce with another by al- 
ternate letters. 

55 5 1. J. [from torr<ſpind.] 

1. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one thing 
to another. 

Between the law of their heavenly operations, 
and the actions of men in this our ſtate of mor— 
tality, ſuch correſpondence there is as maketh it ex- 
pedient to kno in ſome ſort the one, for tte 
other's more perfect direction. Hooker. 
Whatever we fancy, things keep their courſe ; 
and their habitudes, correſpond. ncies, and relations 
Kee! the ſame to one another. Locke, 

Intercourſe; reciprocal intelligence. 

I had diſcovered thoſe un! lawful, £91 jpondencic 5 
they had uſed, and engagements they had made to 
embcoil my kin: .doms. | King Charles. 

Sure the villains hold a correſpondence 
Wt! the enemy, and thus they would betray us. 
| Danham. 

It happens very odly that the pope and I ſhould 


have the ſame thouzht much about the ſame 
1 : my enemies will be apt to ſay, that we hold 
corr 7 WO :2 together, and act by concert in this 
3 Add'fon, 
: 3. Friendſhip ; interchange of offices or civi- 
Icy. 


Let ſuch military perſons be aſſured, and well 
rejuted of, rather than factious and popular; 
holding alfa, good correſpord/nce with the other 
great inen in the ſtate. Bacon. 

CorRESPONNDENT. adj. | from correſpond. ] Suit- 

able; adapted; agreeable ; anſwerable. 

What good or evil is there under the ſun, 
what tion correſpondent or repugnant unto the 
hw which God hath impoſed upon his creatures, 
but in or upon it God doth work, according to the 
law which hinifelf hath eteraally propoſed to 
Keep. Hooker. 

And as five zones th' etherial regions bind, 

Five cr pondent are to earth aſſign'd. 
Dryden's Ovid. 

ConnrtsPo'xNDENT. rn. ſ. One with whom in- 
telligence or commerce is kept up by mutual meſ- 
ſage: or letters. 

He was pleafed to command me to ſend to him, 
and receive from him all his l-tters from and to all 
his correſpondents at home and abroad. 

Denham s Dedication. 

CornrsPo'NS1VE. adj, [from correſpond, ] An- 
{werable ; adapted to any thing. 

Priam's fix gates i' th' city, with mally ſtaples, 
And cor! eſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the ſons of Troy. 
Shkeſprare's Tralus and Cr fi da. 

CYRRIDOR. . ſ. [French.] 

I. In fortificgtion. } The covert way lying 
round the Whole Compaſs of the fortifications of a 
Place. 

2, [Ia architecture.] A gollery or long iſle 
round about a building, leading to ſeveral cham- 
bers at a diſtance from each other. Harris. 

There is fomething very noble in the amphithe- 
atre, though the high wall and corridors that went 
Tound it are . entirely ruined. 


Addiſon on Taly. : 


Cohn] fL. adj. [from corrigo, Lat. J 

1. That which may be altered or amended. 

2. He whois a | Proper object of puniſhment; 
puniſhable. 

He vas taken up very ſhort, and adjudged cor- 
rivi»lz for ſuck preſumptuous language. 

HowePs Focal Fore. 
3. Corrective; having the power to correct. 
Not proper, nor uſed. 


N dodies are our gardens, to the which our | 


COR 


wills are gardeners; fo that, if we will either have 
it teri] with idlenets, or manured with induſtry, 
the power and c9177:4le authority of this hes in our 
Will. Shakeſp. Othells. 

Corn vals. nf. [cor and rival.] Rival; com- 
petitor . 

They had governours commonly out of the two 
families of the Geraldines and Butlers, buth ad- 


verſar ies and c u one agaiuſt the other. 
Spenſer on Treland. 


He that doth redeem her thence, migh wear 

Without c7ivA4l all her dignities. 
| Shakeſpeare” s Hemry TV. 

CorRYVALRY. u. f. [from corrival, Compe- 
tition; oppoſition. 

CoORRGBURANT. adj. | from corroborate. ] Hav- 
ing the power to e ee 

There be divers ſorts of bracelets fit to comfort 
the ſpirits, and they be of three intentions, refri- 
gerant, 911007 Gnty and aperient. 

Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

To CORRO'BORATE. v. as [con and robo o, 
Latin. } 

1. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favour- 
ed inſtance, there is no truſting to the force of n2- 
ture, nor to the bravery of words, except it be 
corroborate by cuſtom. Bacon. 

2. To ſtrengthen; to make ſtrong. 

To fortify imagination there be three ways 
the authority whence the belief is derived, means 
to quicken and cor:9/0rate the imagination, and 
means to repeat it and refreſh it. Bacon. 

It was ſaid that the prince himſelf had, by the 
ſight of foreign courts, and obſervations on the 
different natures of people, and rules of govern- 
ment, much excited and awaked his ſpirits, 2 
cori orated his judgment. Motto 

As any limb well and duly exerciſed rows 
ſtronger, the nerves of the body are corroborated 
thereby. Watts. 

Con ROBOT ION. n. ſ. | from corroborate. | 
The act of ſtrengthening or confirming ; confirm- 
ation by ſome additional ſecurity ; addition of 
ſtrength, 

The lady herſelf procured a bull, for the better 
corroboration of the marriage. Pacon's Henry VII. 

Cokro'BORATIVE. adj. | from corroborate. | 
Having the fower of increaſing ſtrength. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intempe- 
ries, as the heart is weakened by too much humi- 
dity, you are to mix croloratives of an aſtringent 
faculty.; and the ulcer alſo requireth to be dried. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

To CORRO'DE. v. a. Cee. Lat.) To eat 
away by degrees, as a menſtruum ; to prey upon; 
to confume ; to wear away gradually. 

Stateſmen purge vice with vice, and may corrod. 
The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad ; 

For ſo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 
And make her do much good againſt her will. 
Donne. 

We know that aqua-fortis corroding copper, 
which is it that gives the colour to yerdigreaſe, is 
wont to reduce it to a green blue ſolution. 

Boyle on Colours. 

The nature of mankind, left to itfelf, would 
ſoon have fallen into diſſolution, without the inceſ- 


laut and corroding invaſions of fo long a time. 


Hales Origin of Mankind, 
Hannibal the Pyreneans paſt, 
And ſteepy Alps, the mounds that nature caſt, 
And with corrodivy juices, as he went, 
A paſlage through the living rock he rent. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Fiſhes which neither chew their meat, nor 
grind it in their ſtomachs, do, by a diſſolvent li- 
quor there provided, corrode and reduce it into a 
chylus. Roy en the Creation. 


_— www. 


The blood turning acrimonious, cr uf the vere 
ſels, producing almoſt all the diſeaſes of the in- 
flammatory kind. firbithnt. 

Should jealouſy its venom once 3 5 

Corroding every thought, and blaſting : 

Loye's paradiſe, 


COR 


| Coano'nexT. ad. [from corrod:.] Having the 
power of corroding or waſting any thing away. 

CoRkkovisrLiItY. u. f. | from corrad'#/-. | The 
quality of being corrofible; pottibility to be con- 
ſumed by a menſtruum. 

CoRKOCOIBLE. adj. 1 from cerrad- A! Poſſible do 
be conſumed or corroded. 

Metals, although cr: edbl; by waters, yet will 
not futfer liquation from the power fulleſt heat 
communicable unto that element. 

Prown's Vidgar Errcur g. 

Co'rRoDY. v. . [from carr: do, Lat. A defal- 
cation from an allowance or ſalary for fome other 
than the original purpote. 

Pefides theſe floating burgeſſes of the ocean, 
there are certain flying citizens of the air, which 
preſcribe for a corrody therein. Carew, 

In thoſe days even noble perſons, and other 
meaner men, ordered corrodies and penſions to their 
chaplains and ſervants out of : churches. 

Ayliffe's Purer gon. 

Corno'srBLEF, adj. [from corrod- '7 Poſſible to 
be conſumed by a menſtruum this ought to be core 
rodible. 

CoRRo's1+LENEES. . J. [from ene Suſe 
cepti bility, of corroſion; N corrodibiliry. Dick. 

CorRo's10N. nf. [.orrodo, Latin. ] The power 
of eating or wearing away by Foes. 

Corryion is a particular ſpecies "of difolution of 
bodies, either by an acid, or a ſaline menſtruum. 
It 1s almoſt * holly deſigned for the reſolution of 
bodies moſt ſtrongly compacted, as bones and me- 
tals : to that the menſtruums here employed, have 
a conſiderable moment or force. Theſe liquors, 
whether acid or urinous, are nothing but ſalts dif- 
ſolved in a little phlegm ; therefore theſe being ſo- 
lid, and conſequently centaining a conhderable 
-| quantity of matter, do both attract ons another 
more, and are alſo more attracted by the particles 
of the body to be diſſolved ; ſo when the more ſo- 
lid bodies are put into ſaline menftruams, the at- 
traction is ſtronger than in other ſolutions ; and 
the motion, which is always proportioned to the 
attr action, is more violent: fo that we may eaft'y 
conceive, when the motion is in ſuch a manner in- 
creaſed, it ſhould drive the ſalts into the pores of 
the bodies, and open and looſen their cohefton, 
though ever ſo firm. Nuire y. 

A kind of poiton worketh either by c:r79 055 or 
by a ſecret malignity and enmity to nature. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

That ccrn and diſſolution of bodies, even the 
moſt ſolid and durable, which is valgaety n 
to the air, is cauſed merely by the action of wate 
upon them; the air being ſv far from 1 injuring . 
prey ing upon the bodies it environs, that it contri- 
butes to their ſecurity and preſervation. Woodze. 

Corro's1vE. adj. | from corrodo, Latin. It was 
anciently pronounced with the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable, now indifferently. ] 

1. Having the power of conſuming or wearing 
away. 

Gold, after it has been divided by correſtve li- 
quors into invfible parts, yet may preſently be 
precipitated, ſo as to appear again in its own 
form. Grew's Coſmol. 

The ſacred ſons of vengeance, on whoſe courſe 
Corraſive famine waits, and Kills the year. 

T hom{on's Spring. 

2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonieswe a corroſive 
to ſuch as oppugn them, undoubtedly to ſuch as 
maintain them it can be no great pleaſure, when 
tkey behold that which they reverence is oppugned. 

Hooker. 

ConRo's1ve. n. / 

1. That which has the quality of waſting an 
thing away, as the fleſh of an ulcer, 

He meant his corro/:ves to apply, 

And with ſtrict diet tame his ſtubborn p- 
Fairy Lucen. 

2. That which has the power of fretting, or ot 
gi ing P. in. 

such ſpeeches ſavour not of God in him that 


ſuſeth them, and unto _virtuoufly diſpoſed minds 
H 


they are grievous (ro ves, . 
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Away; though parting be a fretſal corre/ive, 
It is applied to a deathful wound. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Care is no cure, but rather cor oe, 

For things tliat are not to be remedied. 
Shak-/peare's "he VI. 
Corro'srvery. adv. {from corre. J 
1. Like 4 corroſive. 

At firſt it taſted e c crroff vely. 

FE oy1: on Sal: petre, 

2. With the power of corroſion. 

CoRRo'SIVENKSS. v. . [from corroſive. ] The 
quality of corroding or eating away; acrimony. 

We do infufe to what he meant For meat, 

Corrofivercs, or intenſe cold or heat. Donne. 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
eorrofiventſs at all, but coldneſs, mixt with a forae- 
what languid reliſh retaining to bitterneſs. P. 

Co'kruGaNT. adj. ¶ from c911ygate.] Having the 
power of contracting into wr inkles. 

To CO'RR UGAT . D. . 09 0 0, Latin.) To 
wrinkle or purſe up; as the {kin is drawn into 
wrinkles by cold, or any other caufe, Darcy. 

The cramp cometh of contraction of finevws : 
it cometh either by cold or drynets; for cold and 
eryneſs do both of them contract and cor gore, 

Þacin's Natural lH:/tory. 

CoRRUOA“T ION. x. .. [from cor:wugate, | Con- 
traction into wrinkles. 

The paw of the ſolid parts is the coigetie or 
violent agitation of fibres, when the ſpirits are ir- 
ritated by ſharp humours. hay er on the Hunours. 

To CORRUPT. v. a. Ccorrumpa, csu, Lat. | 

I. To turn from a ſound to a putreſcent ſtate; 
to infect. 

2. To deprave; 
to bribe. 

L tear left by auy means, as the ſerpent beguil- 
ed Eve through lis ſubtilty, fo your minds Mould 
be h, from the RUTHER that is P Chritt, 

2 Cor. Xi. 3. 

Evil communications cp: good manners. 

tor. Xv. 33. 


to deſtroy integrity: to vitiate; 


All that h ave miſcarried 

By underhand, cel pe juſtice. 

; NY ib. Richard III, 

J have heard it ſaid, the fitteſt time to £97112 a 
man's wife, is when ihe's fallen out with her hut- 
band. Shak 7% (ot. 

But ftav, I ſmell a man of mi ddle earth; 

With t:1:l fire touch me his finger-end; 

1i he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend 

And tura him to no pain; but if he ſtart, 

It is the fleſh of a c ape 0 heart. 

k dg. 1: ry Wines of IT a” A; 2 

140 guage being the conduct whereby men con- 
vey their knowledge, he that makes an ill uſe of 
it, though tc does 805 o the forntains of 
knowledge, which are in things, yet he ſtops the 
Pipes. | Lock. 

Hear the 951 trumpet through the world pro- 

cla! 

That not bo be corrapts d is the ſhame. Pepe. 

3. To ſpoil; to do miſchief. | 

To CokrRuU'yT. vn. To become putrid; to 
grow rotten: to putrefy; to loſe purity. 

Ine aptneſs or propenſion of air or water to 
corrupt or putrefy, no doubt, is to be found before 
it break forth into manifeſt effects of diſcaſes, 
blaſting, or the like. | 

Co „ RKU HT. adj. [from corrupt. | 

1. Spoiled; tainted ; vitiated in its qualities. 

Coarſe hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſt 
upon the paints of their ipears, railing againſt Fer- 


dinand, who with ſuch 149: and peſt lent bread 


would fee: A them. Anolles. 
2. Unſound; putrid. 
As ſuperfiuon” fleſh did rot, 
Amendment ready till at hand did wait, 
To piuck it out with pincers Res „. hot, 
That ſoon in kim was left no 4 jot. 

3. Vi ious; tainted with wickedniels; without 
integrity. : 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 
your mouth, but that Which is good to the uſe of 


editziig. J. iv. 29. 


2 - 
c fpenſer. 


Bacon. | 


COR 


Corrup!, corrupt, and tainted in defire. 
Thete kind of knaves I know, which in t::is 
plainneſs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrapter ends, 
Than twenty ſilky ducking oblery alte. 
8 4145 He. wes Ring Lean. 

Some, who have been c in their mo rals, 
have yet been infinitely ſolicitous to have their 
children piouſly brouglit ap. South's Seriwns. 

Corkku'/eTER. . L {from corrupt. ] Ile that 
taints or yitiates ; he that leſleus purity or ints- 
grity. 

Away, away, corruptys of my faith. S. 

From the vanity of the Greeks, the 9717 pus of 
all truth, who, without all ground of ceriainty, 
vaunt their antiquity, came the errour firſt of all. 

R. lui 25 1 11.05 the i orld. 

Theſe great carrupters of C hrittianity, and indged 
of natural reli gion, tlie 15 Alilali ſan. 

CorrvytiBriitTy, *. . [from corriptidde. 
Polibllity to be corrupted. 

CorRU'y11BLE. adj. from corrupt.) 

1. Suſceptible of deſtruction by natural Jer: 
or without violence. 

Our cih bodies could never live the life 
they ſhall live, were it not that they are joined 
with tis body, which is incorruptible, and that 
this is in ours as a cauſe of immortality. voter. 

It is a devouring corruption of the eſſential mix- 
ture, . hich conſiſting cluefly of an oily moiſture, 
IS 407. up" %% through didipation. 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Thie ſeveral parts of which the world conſiſts, 
being in their nature co/ 1 uptivle, it is more than 
probab! e, that, in an infinite duration, this frame 
of things would long ſince have been PRs ed. 

Tillotſon, 

2. Suſceſ tible of external depravation; poilible 
ty be taynte d or vitiated, 

CorRu”PTIBLENESS. n. .. | from cor ruptiblc. | 
Suſceptibility of corruption. 

CoRkRU'PTIBLY, adv. [from corruptible.] In 
ſuch a manner as to be corrupted, or vitiated. 

It is too late; the life of all his blood 

Is touch'd corrup!it V. Sh. „6. King Lear. 

Corkv'p TIOx. . . [corruptio, Latin.) 

1. The principle 4 which bodies tend to the 
ſeparation of their parts. 

2. W ickedneſs ; perverſion of pr»:ciples; loſs 
of integrity. 

Precepts of morality, beſides the natural cor- 
rattan of our tempers, which makes us averſe to 


them, are ſo abſtracted from ideas of ſenſe, that 


they ſeldom get an opportunity for deſcriptions 

and images. Aclaliſon on the Grun ies. 
Amidit corraftian, luxury, and rage, 

Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age. Pope. 

3: Putreicence. 

The wife contriver, on his end intent, 

Careful this fatal errour to prevent, | 

And keep the waters from cor:uption free, 

Mix'd then with falt, and ſcaſon'd all the ſea. 
Blackmore. 

4. Matter or ps in a ſore. 

5. The tendency to a worſe ſtate. 

After my death I with no other herald, 

No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 

But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

6. Cauſe, or means of depravation. 

The region hath by conqueſt, and corruptricy of 
other languages, received new and ditferent 
names. | Raleigh Hiſtory, 
All theſe four kinds of co: ruptton are very com- 
mon in their language; for which reaſons the 
Greek tongue is become much altered. 

Br-rewwood on Languages, 
7. [In law. ] An infection growing to a man at- 
tainted of felony, or treaſon, and to his itſue: for 


as he loſeth all to the prince, or other lord of the 


tee, ſo his iſſue cannot be heir to him, or to any 
other anceſtor, of whom they might have claimed 
by hint; and if he were noble or a gentleman, he 
and his children are made ignoble and ungentle, 
in 9 0 of the father, _ Cowl. 
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Connu'pTIVE. adj. [from cor: 154. Having the 
' quality of tainting or vitiating. 


Carrying a ſettled habitude unto the Cr aptive 
originals. Erewn's Fulvar Fregurs, 


It hould be endued with an acid ferment, or 
ſome corruptive quality, for ſo ſpecdy a dilolution 


of the meat and preparation of the chyle. 
Hay au theo Creation, 
ConkUt?TLESS. adj. | from crypt. | lutuiceps 
tible of corruption; undecaying. 
All around 
The borders, with corrupt// myrrh are crown'd, 
41 Dept 

Conxu'e LY. adv. [from corrvpt.] 

1. With corruption; With taut; with vice; 
without integrity. 

O, that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriv'd crrupily, that clear honour 

Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer. 

Shakeſpeare 

We have dealt very corruptly againſt thee, and 
have not Kept the commandments. Nev. i. 7. 

2. Vitioully ; Improper ly ; contrary to purity. 

We have corrupily contracted moſt n: ues, both 
of men and places. Camden's Remains. 

Corkru'erNESS. n. ſ. [from corrupt. The dua- 
lity of corruption; ; putreſcence; vice. 

COURSAIR. n. J. [French.] A pirate; one 
who profeſſes 45 ſcour the ſea, and ſeize mer- 
chants. | 

Cons E. ». . cop, French. ] 

I. A body. Not in uſe. 

For he was ſtrong, and of ſo mighty c, 

As ever wielded fpear in warlike hand. Spenſer. 
2. A dead body; a carcaſe: a poetical word. 
That from her body, full of filthy fin, 

He reft her hateful head, without remorſe ; 

A ſtream of coal-black blood forth . from 

her cn. | Sperſcre 

Set down the %; or by ſaint Paul, 

I'll make a core of him that diſobeys. 
| Shakeſp. Richard III. 

What may this mean? 

That thou, dead %, again, in complete ſteel, 

Reviſit'it thus, the glimpſes of the moon, 

Making night hideous ? Shake. Handel. 

Here lay him down, my friends, 
Full in my fight, that I may view at leiture 
The bloody cor Je, and count thote glorious wounds. 
Addons 

ColxsELRK T. n. f. [cor ſclet, Fr.] A light ar- 
mour for the forepart of the body. 

Some ſhirts of maile, ſome coats of plate put 

on 

Some don'd a cuirace, ſome a cet bright. 

Fairfiv. 

They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ftrive ta 

bore 

Their cot, and their thinneſt parts explore. 

194. Ms 
But heroes, who o'ercome or die, 

Have their hearts hung extremely high; 

The ſtrings of which, in battle's heat, 

Againſt their very cor beat. Prior. 

CO'RTICAL. adj. cortex, bark, Lat.] Barky ; 
belonging to the outer part ; belong: ng to the rind; 
outward. 

Their laſt extremities form A little and (all 
theſe little glands together make the cortical part 
of the brain), terminating in wo little veſſels. 

Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 

Co'xTICATED. adj. [from corticatus, Latin. 
Reſembling the bark of a tree. 

This animahis a kind of a lizard, a quadruped 
corticated and depilous; that is, without wool, fury 


or hair. B) 'OWNs 
Co! KTICOSE. adj. [from cor ticeſus, Lat. als of 
Die 5 


bark. 
Corve'T To. . ſ. The curvet. 
You muſt draw the horſe in his career with his 
Manage, and 4 doing the corvetto and leaping. + 
Peacham on Drawings 
CORU'SCANT. adj. Lcoraſco, Latin.) Glitter- 
ing by flaſhes ; ; flaſhing. 
CoruscaT10N. . .. [coriſcatio, Latin. ] Flaſh ; 


K vibration of light. 
quic vibration gi. Ws 
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We ſee that lightnings and com/cutions, which 

arc near at hand, yield no ſound. 
Bacon Natural Hiſlory. 

We may learn that ſulphureous ſteams abound 
in the bowels of the earth, and ferment with mi- 
nerals, and ſometimes take fire with a ſudden c- 
ru/cation and exploſion. Newton's Op:icks. 

How heat and moifture mingle in a mats, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 

Why nimble 9+ vſcations ſtrike the eye, 

Aud bold tornado's bluſter in the ſky. 

| Garth's Dijpenſotory. 

Cornv/mBrareD. adj. [corymbus, Latin. ] Gar- 
(ed with branches of berries, Hi. 

CoRvnBi'EROUS. adj. | from corymous and 
fre, Lat. | Bearing fruit or berries in bunches. 
__ Co ymtiferou; plants are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch 
as have a radiate flower, as the fun-flower ; and 
ſuch as have a naked flower, as the hemp-agiit h- 
ny, and mugwort: to which are added ethaſe a-..in 
hereunto, fuch as ſcabious, teaſel, thiſtle, aid tl 
Lke. | Vuincy. 

CORY'MBUS. 1. ſ. [ Latin.] 


Amongſt the ancient botaniſts it was uſed to 


expreſs the bunches or cluſters of berries of ivy: 


amongſt modern botaniſts it is uſed for a com- 
pounded difcous flower, whoſe feeds are not pap- 
pous, or do not fly away in down; ſuch are the 
flowers of daiſies, and common mary gold. Quincy. 

Cosc1/NoMANCY. 7. /. [| from #95xirv, a fieve, 


and p74, divination. The art of divination by | 


means of a ſieve. A very ancient practice men- 
tioned by Theocritus, and ſtill uſed in ſome parts 
of Eagland, to find out perſons unknown. 
| | Chambers. 
Cos xc AN r. n. J. [In geometry. ] The ſecant of 
an arch, which is the complement of another to 
ninety degrees. Harris. 
Co'sHERINT. v. .. [Iriſh] 
C-/lerings were viſitations and progreſſes made 


by the lord and his followers among bis tenants ; 


wherein he did eat them (as the Engliſh proverb 1s) 
out of houſe and home. | Davies. 

Co'siER. 1. J. {from coſer, old Fr. to ſew.] A 
botcher. Heonmer. 

Do you make an alchouſe of my lady's houte, 
that ye ſqueak out your c/er catches, without any 
mitigation or remorſe of voice ? | 

| "Shakeſpeare”s Twelfth Night. 

Co'sixE. n. f. [In geometry.] The right fine 
of an arch, which is the complement of another 
to ninety degrees. Hers. 

CosmEe'TICK. adj. [#97,4n7i%;. ] Having the 
power of improving beauty; beautifying. 

No better c/mericks than a ſevere temperance 
and purity, modeſty and humility, a gracious tem- 
per and calmneſs of ſpirit; no true beauty with- 
out the ſignatures of theſe grices in the very coun- 
tenance. Ray on the Creation, 

Firſt, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover'd, the c{/ 77:4 pow'rs. 

CO'SMICAL. a, [ e. 

1. Relating to the world. 

2. Rifing or ſetting with the ſun; not acrony- 
chal. Z 

The c-/mical aſcenſion of a ſtar we term that, 


u hen it ariſeth together with the ſun, or in the 


ſame degree of the ecliptick herein the ſun abid- 
eth. Brown's FVulgar Errgu s. 
 CoSmreaLLy. adv. [from cfnical.] With the 
ſun ; not acronychally. þ 

From the riſing of this ſtar, not coſmcally, that 


1% with the ſun, but heliacally ; that is, its emer- | 


Aon from the rays of the ſun, the ancients com- 
Brown, 

Co's MoGoNy. 2. ſ. [457 and yi] The riſe 
ar birth of the world; the creation 

CoS%No'GRAPHER, 1. [x7@» and your. | 
One who writes a deſcription of the world; dif- 
tiuct frum geographer, who deſcribes the ſituation 
of particular countries. | 

The ancient c/mmpruphers do place the diviſion 
of the Eaſt and Weſte:n hemiſphere ; that is, the 
firſt term of longitude in the Canary or Fortunate 
:flands, conceiving theſe parts the extremeſt ha- 
bitations weſtward, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Pepe. | 


COS 


Cos to RA RIAL. adj, | from coſmgraphy.] 
Relating to the general deicription of the world. 

CosMOGRAPHICALLY., adv. | from co{nogra- 
phical. | In a manner relating to the ſcience by 
which the ſtructure of the world is diſcovered and 
deſcribed. 

The terrella, or ſpherical magnet coſmographi- 
cally ſet out witi circles of the globe. 

E Brown's Valger Errours. 

COSMO'GR APHY. . f fe and vw. 
ſhe ſcience of the general ſyſtem or affections of 

. world, diſtinct from geography, which deli- 
ers the ſituatioa and boundaries of particular 
countries. 

Here it might ſee the world without travel; it 
heing a leſſer ſcheme of the creation, nature con- 
tracted, a little co/nography, or map of the univerſe. 

South. 

Cos MoPo'LITAN. I. /. [x574@- and xi. 

Cos Moro'LITE, } 
one who is at home in every place. 

Co'ssET. 2. ſo A lamb brought up without the 
am, 

If thou wilt bewail my woeful teen, 

I hi thee give yond' 4 for thy pain. Spenſer. 

COST. . / | of, Dutch. As this word is found 
in the remoteſt Teutouick dialects, even in the 
ſlandick, it is not probably derived to us from the 
Latin con/to ; though it is not unlikely that the 
French coufter comes from the Latin. | 

1. The price of any thing. 

2. Sumptuouſneſs ; luxury. 

The city woman hears 

The c of princes on unworthy ſhoulders. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Let foreign princes vainly boaſt 
The rude effects of pride and 9 
Of vaſter fabricks, to which they 
Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 


3. Charge; expence. 

While he found his daughter maintained without 
his ce, he was content to be deaf to any noiſe of 
infamy. Sidney. 

I ſhall never hold that man my friend, 
Whoſe tongue ſhall aſk me for one penny co/f, 
To ranſom home revolted Mortimer. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Have we eaten at all of the king's co? or hat!. 
he given us any gift ? 2 Sam. xix. 42. 
And wilt thou, O cruel boalt ! 

Put poor nature to ſuch ? 

O *twili undo our common mother, 

To be at charge of ſuch another. Crafhaw. 

It is ſtrange to ſee any eccleſiaſtical pile, not 
by eccleſiaſtical % and influence, rifing above 
ground; eſpecially in an age in which men's 
mouths are open againſt the church, but their 
hands ſhut towards it. South's Sermons. 

He whoſe tale is beſt, and pleaſes moſt, 
Should win his ſupper at our common c. 

Dryden“ Fables. 

Fourteen thouſand pounds are paid by Wood 
for the purchaſe of his patent: what were his 
other viſible c: I know not ; what his latent is 
variouſly conjectured. | Swift. 

4. Loſs; fine; detriment. 

What they had fondly wiſhed, proved after- 
wards to their cs over true. 

| Xnolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

To Cos r. v. u. pret. oft ; particip. c. | couſter, 
French.] To be bought for; to be had at a 
Price. | 

The dagger and poiſon are always in readineſs ; 
but to bring the action to extremity, and then re- 
cover all, will require the art of a writer, and 
coſt him many a pang, Dryden. 

Co's TAL. adj [c:/ta, Lat. a rib.] Belonging to 
the ribs. 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceouns and cartila- 
ginous fiſhes, many peRinal, whoſe ribs are rec- 
tilineal; and many cul, which have their ribs 
embowed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co's ARD. n. /. [from cofter, a head.] 

1. A head. ; 

Take him over the co/tard with the belt of thy 
* Shakeſpeaze's Richard III. 


| ſword. 


A citizen of the world; 


| pleted. 


. 


5 


COT 


2. An apple round and bulky like the head. 

Many country vicars are driven to ſhifts; and, 
if our greedy patrons hold us to ſuch conditions, 
they will make us turn c mongers, graſiers, 
or ſell ale. Burton on Melancholy. 

CO/STIVE. adj. conſtipatus, Lat. conſtipè, Fr.] 

1. Bound in the body; having the excretions- 
obitructed, Ss 

When the paſſage of the gall becomes obſtruc-- 
ted, the body grows cfive, and the excrements of. 
the belly white. Beroun. 

While faſter than his cive brain indites, 

Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes; 

His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague's, 

When he was run away with, by his legs. Prizr. 

2. Cloſe: unpermeable. 

Clay in dry ſeaſons is ive, hardening with the: 
ſun and wind, 'till unlocked by induſtry, ſo as to 
admit of the air and heavenly influences. 

Mortimer Huſbandry. 

Co's TivENEss. n. ſ. [from caſtive.] The ſtate: 
of the body in which excretion is obſtructed. 

C/tiv.n;ſs diſperſes malign putrid fumes out of. 
the guts and meſentery into all parts of the body,. 
occaſioning head-aches, fevers, loſs of appetite, and. 
diſturbance of concoction. Harvey. 

Caſiveneſs has ill effects, and is hard to be dealt: 
with by phyſick; purging medicines rather in- 
creaſing than removing the evil. | 

Locke on Fducations. 

Co's TLISESS. u. ſ. [from c. Sumptuouſ- 
neſs; expenſiveneſs. 

Though not with curious ceflinc, yet with 
cleanly ſufficiency it entertained me. idney. 

Nor have the frugaller ſons of fortune any rea- 
ſon to object the co/i/ineſs ; ſince they frequently 
pay dearer for leſs advantageous pleaſures. 

Glanville's Scepfis. 

Co's TLY. adj. {from ca.] Sumptuous; ex- 
penſive ; of a high price. 

C:flly thy habits as thy purſe can buy, 

But not expreſt in fancy: rich, not gaudy z- - 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. : 

- S hakeſpeare” Hamlet. 
Leave for a while thy ceſly country- ſeat; 

And to be great indeed, forget | 

The nauſeous pleaſures of the great. Dryden. 

The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the 
moſt c piece of work on the earth, when com- 
| Addiſons . 

He is here ſpeaking of Paradiſe, which he repre- 
ſents as a mott charming and delightful placę 3 


.abounding with things not only uſeful and conve- - 


nient, but even the moſt rare and valuable, the 

moſt c. and defirable. Wmodwad's Nat. Hifa . 
Co's TMARY. . f. [ caſſus, Latin.] An herb. 
Co's TREL. v. f. ¶ſuppoſed to be derived from 

er.] A bottle. | Skinner. 


Cor. J At the end of the names of places, 
Corr. þ come generally from the Saxon cor, 
Coar. a cottage. Gibſon. . 


COT. ». ,. | cot, Sax. ct. Welſh.] A ſmall: 
houſe ; a cottage; a hut ; a mean habitation. 
What that uſage meant, 
Which in her cot ſhe daily practiſed. 
Fairy Queen. - 
Beſides his cor, his flocks, and bounds of feed 
Are now orr ſale; and at our ſheep cot now, 
By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Hezekiah made himſelf ſtalls for all manner of 
beaſts, and cots for flocks. 2 Chron. xxxli. 28. 
A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies; 
The crotchets of their ct in columns riſe; 
The pavement, poliſh'd marble they behold; 
The gates with ſculpture grac'd, the ſpires and 
tiles of gold. Dryden's Baucis and Philemon. 
As Jove vouchſaf*d on Ida's top, 'tis faid, 
At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed. Fenton. 
Cor. 2. .. Anabridgment of cotqueon. | 
Co TN ENT. . J. [In geometry.] The tan- 
gent of an arch which is the complement of ano- 
ther to ninety degrees. Harris. 
To Cor E. vga. This word, which I have found 
only in Chapman, ſeems to ſignify the ſame as To 
leave behind, To overpaſs. | 
. Words 


— 


„ 


Words her worth bed Pro d with deeds, 
IId more ground been wiv d the rage, and 
cated far his fteeds-. Chap. es Lad, 


CoTriarPoRaky. ad, 1 4% and 2. "TY „Lain. 
Liei ing at tlie ſame time; Coctaneous ; Coen: 
por 11) Yo 


Mat wonb not, to 2 1808 
Witt the firft voucher, have app 
| 45 certain, bee ate ſev; 
from him, 1aid it one after anothe 

Sor LAND. n. J. [ 424 Alz Lon,” 
to a cottave, 

Coy TQUEAY..n. /. [probably from ca, Pr. 
A man who buſles limfelf with women's aff. as." | 
Look to the baked meats, good Angel: ca; 

Spare not for coſt.— 

-o, go, YOU 7 oay g; | 

Get you to bed. Staff. Romee and Fulirt. 

A ſtateſwoman is as ridieutuus a creaturs as a 
regnen each of the ſexcs ihiould Keep within its 
e211) US A. 1 h. 

You have given us a lively picture of huſ>anc's 
hen-peck' d; but vou have never touched upon 
one of the quite di foront character, and who goes 
by the name of . Addiſon. 

Cor TAGE. . 5 [irom t.] A hut; a mean 
habitation ; a cot; a little houſe. 

The ſea-coaſt ſhall be dwellings and c-t/2g 5 for 
Mepherds, and folds for flocks. Zepli. ii. 6. 

They were right glad to take ſome corner of a 
Poor collages and there to ſerve God upon their 
Kliecs. Hooer. 

The ſelf-ſame ſun that ſhines upon his court, 

Hides not his vitage from our cg „ but 

Looks on both alike. Hb b. 2 Tale. 

Let the women of noble birth and great for- 
tunes nurſe their children, look to the affairs of 

the houſe, viſit poor caps, and relieve their ne— 
Ceinties. Taylor” s [7 ly Livin. 

It is difficult for a peaſant, bred up in the yb- 
Seurities of a che, to fancy in his mind the ſplen- 
durs of a court. South, 

Beneath our humble cot let us haſte, 

And here, unenvied, rural dainties taſte. 

Pops's Od. 

Co'TTAGER. u. ſ. [from cot: age. ] 

E. One who lives iu a hut or cottage, 

Let us from our farms, 
Call forth our tags to arms. Swift, 

The moſt ignorant Ir ith cottager will not fell his 
co for a groat. Sit All, ej 0 Parliament. 

2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives on the 
common, without paying rent, and wittout any 
land of his own. 

The huſbandmen and plowmen be hut as thei: 
work-folks and labourers, or elſe mere c2ger;, 
which are but houſed beggars. Bacon Henry VII. 

The yeomenry, or middle people, of 2 condition 
between gentlemen and cagers. 

Bacon! s Tleyry VII. 

Cor TIER. . ſ- [from ct.] One who inhabits 
a Cod. Didi. 

COTTON. ». ſ. [named according to Sinnes, 
from the down that adheres to the mfr t, Or 
gzince, called by the Italians corogn; whence cet- 

tone, Ital. cotton, French. | 

r. The down of the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, 
and covered with cot een, that its hardneſs may not 
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be offenſive. Woman. 
2. Cloth male of cotton. 
Cor To. n ſc A plant. 
The ſpecies are, I. Shrubby cezton. 2. The 


moſt excellent American cottoz, with a greeniſh 
TJeed. 3. Annual ſhiul by co7tony of the iſland of 
Providence. 4. The tree cotton. 
with a yellow flower. The fit ſort is cultivated 
plentifully in Candia, Lerpnos, Cyprus, 
Sicily, and at Naples; as alſo between Jeruſalem 
and Darnaſcus, from whence the cotton is brought 
annually into theſe northern parts of Europe. 
This con 15 the wool which incloſes or wraps 
up the ſceds, and is contained in a kind of brown 
huſk or ſeed-veſſel growing upon this ſhrub. It 
16 from this ſort that the vaſt quantities of cotton. 


„Tree cotto: 1 


Malta, | 


[The fecond and t 
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are taken, whuch furniſh our parts of the world, | 


COU 


hird ſorts are 2nnpal : Wess are 
Teſt Indies in greit plenty. 


cultivated un the 81 
1 | By 


But the fou: 10 6h ix torts grow in Levy : thee 
abide many ye 3 and often arrive to be tres: of 
great m. aan :t19e, Nille. 


To C. TON. . . 

1. To riſe with a nap. 

2, To cement; to umnite with: a cant word. 

A quarrel will end in one of you being turned 
off, in which caſe it will not be caſy to cotton 
with another. ES Swift. 

To COUCH. 5. n. | coucher,; F rench Þ] 

1. To lie down on a place of rep oft 

If I court more women, you'l! 4 with more 

men. 8  Shakef peat. 
Doth not the gentleman 
Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed, 
As ever Beatri ce mall 
| When love's fair goddeſs 
Couch d with her een nd in his golden bed. 
Dryan's Ana d. 
2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaſt to reſt. 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his 
VWrONTS, 
Fierce tygers cat d4 around, and loll'd their fawn- 
ing tongues Dryden” n's Virgil. 
Th eſe when death 
Comes like a ruſhing lion, conch like ſpaniels, 
With lolling toagues, and tremble at the paw. 
Dryden. 

3. To lye down in ſecret, or in ambuſh. 

We'll coaco i' th' caſtle-ditch, till we ſee the 
light of our fairies. | | 

Shakeſprars*s Merry Mio. -s of Windſor. 

The Earl of Angus cwbed in a furrow, and was 
patied over for dead; until a orf ſe was brought 
for his eſcape. Hayward. 

4. To lye in a bed, or ſtratum. 

Bleſſed of the Lord be lus land for the dew, on 
for the deep that ccchetb beneath. Vt. xxxili. 

5. To ſtoop; or bend down; to lower in fear, , 
in pain, in reſpect. 

Theſe couchings, and theſe lowly curteſies, 
Might fir the blood of ordinary men. 

Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 

Iſſachar, is a ſtrong aſs couching down between 
two burdens. Gen. XX. 14. 

To Couch. v. a. 

1. To repoſe; to lay on a place of repoſe. 
Where unbruiſed youth, with unſtuff d brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. 

Shake cſpeare, 

2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or ſtratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately couch 

malt about a foot thick; but if a hotter ſeaſon re- 
quire it, we ſpread it on the floor m uch . 

Mortim:”; He 4 bandry. 

The ſea and the land make one globe; and the 
waters couch themſelves, as cloſe as may be, to 
the centre of this globe, in a ſpherical convexity. 

Burn” ry of the Earth. 

3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in uſe at Gua, to caach potſhert!s, 
or yelleis of earth, in their walls, to gather the 
wind from the top, and to paſs it cown in fpouts 
1 1 roonis. Bu ns Natrol Hiſtiry. 

To involve; to include; to compriſe. 
But who will call thoſe noble who deface, 
By meaner acts, the glories of their race; 
\W hoſe only title to our fathers fame, 
Is conch'd in the dead letters of their 1 
: Drya 5 TOO - 

That great argument. for a future fi e, Which 
St. Paul h. ith ron bed in the words I have read to 
you. Aitertus * 4 C. 128 MiSs 

5. To include 1 tly; to hide: with an. 

The foundation of all parables, is fome analogy 
or fimilitude between the topical or allutive part 
of the Pars 'ble and the thing cached under it, and 
intended by it, South. 

there is all this, and more, that lies naturally 
ce c wider this allegory. L Fftrange. 

The true notion of the inſtitution being loſt, 
the tradition of the deluge, which was couches d under 
it, was the; pan at length ſuſpended and loſt. 

IFcadavar.'s NN, uur . HWY: : 


Shak . 


COA „ upon? 
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6. To lay cloſe to another. 
And over all, with brazen nien was arm'd, 
Like plated coat of ſteel, fo cached near, 
ihat nought might pierce. 


7. To fix the ſpear in the reſt; in the poſture 


of attack. 


The knight *gan fairly couch his ſteady ſpear, 
And fier ecly ran at him with rigorous might. 


| e. 
Before each van 
forth the aery Eniglus, and conch their 
ſpears, 


Till thickeſt tes! 


Prick 


ns Cloſe, 
DMilrons Prad. 
The former wav'd in air 
His flaming ſword, ueas cmd his ſpear, 
Dr ye 1s ui. 
To deprefs the condenſed crvitiltline humour 
or 115 that over Preads the pupil of the eye, 1 hi 
is improperly called co bing the cn, for 
the catara# : with Bu: i! mpropr iety th ey tome- 
times ſpeak of eonching: the patient, 
Some artiſts, whoſe nice hand 
Couches the cataracts, and clears his eves, 
And all at once a fiood of glorious light 
Comes ruſhing on his eyes. Deny: 
Whether the catara&t be waſted by being ſe pa- 
rated from its veſſels, I have never known bo- 
ſitively, by diſſecting one that had been couched. 


Lah. 


couclhi: 14s 


.Covcn. n. /. [from the verb. 7 
I. A ſeat of repoſe, on which it is common te 
lye down dreſſed, 
So Satan fell; and ſtraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full ſail of wing flewy nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoſr, 
From his uneafy ft: IE; and upbore, 
As on a floating cc, through the blithe air. 
NM; "0 J Paratliſe Regaine. 
To toll on carehes rich with citron ſteus, 
And LY their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds, 
Drydn's Fir gil's CGeorpicks, 
„ye immortal pow'rs that guard the juſt, 
W round his co: wh, and ſoften his repoſe ! ! 
Addijon's Cars 
2. A bed; a place of repoſe. 
Let not the royal bed of Nenmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. 
Shak:ſpeare's Ilamlot. 
Dire was the tofling ! deep the groans ! deſpair 


Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch 75 couch. | 
Milton's Pas adi ſe Loft. 


This gentle knight, inſpir'd by jolly May, 
For look his early cane at early day. 
Diyden's Fable: 
3. A laver, or ſtratum. 


This heap is called by maltſters a couch, or bed 


of raw malt. Mertimer”s Huſbandry. 

Co'v CHANT. adj. ¶ conchant, Fr.] Lying down; 
ſquatting. 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it 
not probably a lion rampant, but rather OR 
or dormant. Brown 

As atyger, who by chance hath ſpy'd 
In tome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 

Strait couches cloſe; then riſing, changes oft 
His couchant watch. Milton's T aaradiſe Lift. 

COUCHEEF. n. . French. Bedtime ; the time 

of viſiting late at night. 

None of her ſylvan ſubjects made their court; 
Levees and ccuc bees paſs'd without reſort. Aen. 
Co'UchER, . J. | from couch, ] He that couches 

or depret ſes cataracts. 

Co'UcurELLOW, u. J. Cech and 28 Bed- 
fellow; companion. 

1 bave erated upon my good friend: for three 
reprieves tor. you, and your conrhfe lau, Nim; or 
elfe you had looked through the grate BY © 
miny of baboons. | Sh 

Cole chGRASS. nf. A weed. 

Thie couchoreſs, for the firft year, inſenſibly robs 
moſt Plants 1 in {ſandy g grounds apt to graze. 

* fertimear”s e and y. 
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ſpe. 


2. 


Gov .. 
I. A ſmall creek or bay. 
2. A ſhelter; a cover. 
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COVENANT. n. ſ. | corvenant, Fr, convent um, 
Latin. | | 
1. A contract; a ſtipulation. 
He makes a cov-n.in; never to deftroy 
The earth again by flood; nor let the ſea 
Surpaſs his bounds. 
Ihe Engliſh make the ocean their abode, 
Whoſe ready ſails with ev'ry wind can fly, 
And make a cov nant with th unconſt ant iky. 
Wallr. 
Some men live as if they had made a covenant 
with hell: let divines, fathers, friends ſay what 
me will, they my their ears againſt them 
L' Eftrange. 
2. An agreement on certain terms; a compact. 
A covenart is a mutual compact, as we now 
conſider it, betwixt God and man; couſiſting of 
mexcies on God's part, made over to man, and of 
conditions on man's part, required by God. 
Heammond's Pratt. Catech. 
3. A writing containing the terms of agree- 
Mont. 
I ſhall but lend my. diamond 'till your return; 
let there be covenants drawn between us. 
Shakeſpeare”s Cymbeline. 
To Co'vexNAaNT. v. n. [from the abun} 
1. To bargain ; to ſtipulate, 


His lord uſed com non y ſe to covenant with him 


which if at any time the tenant ditliked, he might, 
fr cely depart at his pleaſure. 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

It bath been cee, between lum and the 
King of England, that neither of them ſhould 
treat of HEY or truce with the French King. 

Hoywayd on Edward VI. 

By words men come to know one another's 

minds; by theſe they covenant and confederate. 
South, 

Jupiter cor-enarnted with him, that it ſhould be hot 
or cold, wet or dry, calm or windy, as the tenant 
ſhould direct. L'Fftrange. 

2. To agree with another on certain terms : 
with for before either the price or the thing Pur- 
chaſed: 

They covenanted with. him for thirty pieces of 

ſilver. | 
Pointing to a heap of ſand, 
For ev'ry grain to live a year demand; 
But, ah! unmindful of th' effect of time, 
Forgot to covenant it for youth and prime. 
Garth's Ovid. 

CovexANTEE. nf. [from covenant.] A party 
to a covenant ; a ſtipulator ; a b: iFSAINCF. 

Both of them were reſpective rites of their ad- 
mitton into the feveral covenants, and the cove 
become thereby entitled to the reſpedtive 
privileges. Hybfe are! Don. 

Co VNN TER. 1. ,. from covenant] One who 
takes a covenant. A word introduced in the ci- 

vil wars. 

The cven- antert ſhall have no more aſſurance of 
mutual aſſiſtance each from other, after the taking 
of the covenant, than they had before. 

| Oxford Re ofons Aga 22%. 552 Comenant, 
Co'veExovs. adj. | from ci. Fraudulent ; 


mance 


colluſive; trickiſh. 


I with ſome means deviſed for the reſtraint of 
theſe inordinate and covengrs leaſes of lands, holden 
in chief, for hundreds or thouſands of years. 

Bacon's Off. of Aliznation, 

To O ER. v. a. | couvrer, French. ] 

1. To overſpread any thing with ſomething 
ele. | 

The paſtures are cloathed with flocks, the val- 
leys alſo are covered over with corn. E xv. 13. 

Sea cover d ſea, | 


Sea without ſhore. Altun. 
The flaming mount ap pear'd 
In Dothan ©vo'd with a camp of fire, Dilton, 


Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, 
lerye | in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. 
Shak: p. ares Mere ban: Ef Venice. 
2. To conceal under ſomething laid over, 
Nor he their outward, only with the Fans 
Of beaſts, but inward nakedneſs much more 


Opprobrious, with lus robe of rightegaſugſs 


Milton's Par, Loft. 


Matthew. | 


appear:nce uſed to conce 


Cov 


Arraying, cever'd from his father's fight. 


M. ton. 
Cover me, ye pines, 
Ye cedars with innumerable boughs 
Ride me, that I may never ſee them more. 
In life's cool vale let my low ſcene be laid, 
Cover me, gods, with Temple's thickelt ſhade. 
C ey. 


At. 


Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 
And wver my retreat from human race. 
Di den'] Virgil. 
3. To hide by ſuperficial appearances. 
4. 16 overwhelm ; to bury. 
Raillery and wit ſerve only to cover nonſenſe 


with ſhame, when reaſon has firſt proved it to be 


mere nonſenſe. Watts. 
5. To conceal from notice or puniſhent. 
Charity ſhall cover the multitude. of ſins. 
1 Pet. iv. 8. 
Thou may'ſt repent, 
And one bad act with many deeds well done 


May ' ſt cover. ilion. 
6. To thelter ; to protect. 
His calm and blamelefs life 
Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs abound, 
And the ſoft wings of peace :zver him round, 
Comwicy, 


7. To incubate ; to brood on. 

Natural hiſtorians obſerve, that only the male 
birds have voices; that their ſongs begin a little 
be fore breeding-time, and end alittle after; that 
whilſt the hen is coverpg her eggs, the male gene- 

rally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing, and by that means amuſes and 
diverts her with his ſongs during the whole time 
of her fitting. {lddifan's Spectator. 

8. To copulate with a female. 

9. To wear the hat, or the garment of the head, 
as a mark of ſuperiority, or independence. 

That king had conferred the honour of grandee 
upon him, which was of no other advantage or 
{iguification to him, than to be covered in the pre- 
ſence of_that King. Dryden. 

Cow ER. 2. /. | from the verb.] 

1. Any thing that is laid over another. 

The ſecundine 1s but a general cover, not ſhaped 
according to the parts, the ſkin is ſhaped accord- 
ing to the parts. Bacon. 

The fountains could be ſtrengthened no other 
way than by making a ſtrong cover or arch over 
them. | Purnet's Theory. 
Oreſtes' bulky rage, 
Unſatisfy'd with margins cloſely writ, 

Foams o'er the covers, and not finiſhed yet. 

Dryden's Juv. 

With your hand, or any other cover, you ſtop 
the veilel, ſo as wholly to exclude the air. 

Ray onthe Creation. 

2. A concealment ; a ſcreen; a veil; a ſuper- 
ficial appearance, under which ſomething is hid- 


den. 


The truth and reaſon of things may be artifi- 
cially and effectually inſinuated, under the cover 
either of a real fact, or of a ſuppoſed one. 

L' Eftrange. 

As the ſpicen has great inconveniencies, ſo the 
pretenc? of it is a handſome cover for imperfec- 
tions. Collier on the Splien. 

Shelter; : defence from weather. 

In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge 
in the field, which grew now to be very cold, 
whilſt his army was under cover, they might be 
forced to retire. Clarendon. 

CovER-SHAME. 2. .. LOT and ſhame.] Some 
I infamy. 

Does he put on holy pores its for a cor r=/form: 
„f Ie * diess? [ry . Span'th 1 70 

Co NO. u. . [from cv * Dreis; veſ- 
cure; any thing ipread over another. 

The women log * and fpread a cor ering over the 
well's mouth. 2 Sam. Xvii, 15. 

Bring ſome c:verins for this naked ſoul, 
Whom I'll intreat to lead me. 

Sh WT De Z. 

Tirongh her fleſh methinks is off 

The brizkter ſoul that dwòwells within, 


5s King 1 5 


cov 


Our eyes the ſubtle covering paſs, 
And fee the lily through its glaſs. Coulys 
Then fr om the flo: r he rais'd a royal bed, 
With <v'rings of Sidonian purple ſpread. 
Dryden $ Fables, 
Sometimes Providence caſts things ſo, thut trath 
and intereſt lie the ſame. way; and when it is 
wrapt up in this covcrizg, men can be content to 
follow it. Saut hy. 
Co'veRLET. ». ſ. [ccrpralu, French. ] The 
outermoſt of the bedeloaths; that under which 
all the reſt are concealed. 
Lay her in lilies and in violets, 
And ſilken curtains over ber diſplay, 
And odour'd ſheets, and arras coverlets. Spenſer, 
This done, the hoſt produc'd the genial bed, 
Which with no coſtly cover/et they ſpread. 
Dryders Fables. 
I was, for want of a houſe and bed, forced to 
lie on the ground, wrept up in my works 
Swift. 
Co'verT. nf. [from cover, couvert, French. ] 
1. A ſhelter; a vdcience. 
Let mine outcaſts dweli with thee, Moab ; be 
thou a covers to them from tac face of the ſpoiler. 
Iſaiah, xvi. 4s 
There ſha/l be a tabernacle for a ſhadow in the 
day-time from the heat, and for g place of refuge, 
and for a cover: from ſtorm and rain. 
Iſaial, iv. 6. 
They are by ſudden alarm, or watch-word, to 
be called out to their military motions, under ſky 
or ©vert, according to the ſeaſon, as was the Ro- 
man went. A. illon on Education. 
It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun'd in filent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hoſpitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Now have a care your carnations catch not too- 
much wet, therefore retire thera to covert. 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 
2. A thicket, or hiding place. 
Tow'rds him I made ; but he was ware of me, 


Aud ſtole into the wwerrt of the wood. 


Shak:ſprare's Romeo and Juliet. 

J ſhall be your faithful guide, 
Through this gloomy covert wide. Niilton, 
1hence to the coverts, and the conſcious groves,. 


The ſcenes of his paſt triumphs and his loves. 


Denhamns. 

Deep into ſome thick covert would J run, 
Impenetrable to the ſtars or ſun. 

Druden's State of Inngcence. 

The deer is lodg'd ; I have track d her to her 

courrt 2 
Be ſure ye mind the word; and when I give it, 
Ruſh in at once, and ſeize upon your prey. 
Addifon's Cato. 

Co vERT. ad. | courrer t, French. ] 

1. Sheltered ; not open: not expoſed. 

You are, of either fide the green, to plant a 
covert alley, upon carpenter's work, about twelve- 
foot in height, by which you may goin ſhade into 
the garden. Bacon. 

The fox is a beaſt alſo very prejudicial to the 
huſbandman, eſpecially in places that are near 
foreſt- woods and covert places. 

Mortimer s Huſbandrys 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. 
Pope $ E Jays. 

2. Secret; hidden ; private; inſidious. 

And let us preſently g go ſit in council, 

How covert matters may be beſt diſclos d, 
And open perils ſareſt anſwered. 
Shakeſveare”s Julius Cæſar. 
But what beſt way, 
W berher of open war, or covert guile, 
We now debate. Milton's Par. L of. 

Co'vEKT. adj. [corvert, French.] The fate of 
a woman ſheltered by marriage under her huf- 
band; as wwert baron, femme covert. 

Iuſtead of her being under covert baron, to be 
under cob femme myſelf; to have my body dif- 
abled, and my head fortified. 

Dryden's Spaniſh E yer. 


| 


dy Cu'VERT WAY « 


E 


Cover T-way, „. . {from covert and way. } 

It is, in for tiſication, a ſpace of ground level 
with the field, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four ont broad, ranging quite rund the half 
moons, or other wor ks towards the country. 
One of he greateſt ditficulties in a ſiege is to 
make a lodgment on the cov. 1/-wyy becauſe uſu- 
elly the beſieged pelifade it along the middle, and 
undermine it on all ſides. It is ſometimes called 
the cor ridor, and ſometimes tlie counterſcarp, 
becauſe it is on the edge of the ſcarp. 

Harris, 

Co'verTLY. adv. from covert,] Secretly ; 
cioſely; in private; with Privacy. | 

Vet (till Aragnol {fo his foe was high. t) 

Lay lurking, covertly him to turprile: 
Spenſ * Me rpms: 

How can't how: croſs this marriage ? 

Not honeftly, my lord; but ſo ct * that no 
dithonefty ſhall appear in me. 
Shak 2 e's Much ad about Nalbirg. 

Amongſt the poets b'erſius , ftrikes at 
Nero; ſome of whoſe veyſes he recites with ſcorn 
and indignation. | Dryden, 

Co'VERTNESS. 1. /. [from coe f. e 
Privacy. Dit, 

Co'vERTURE. =. /. | from covert, ] 

1. Shelter; defence; not expoſure. 

It may be it is rather the thade, or other cver- 
tune, that they take liking in, than the virtue of 
the herb. Bacen's Nat. Hij?. 

He ſary their ſhame that ſought | 
Vain covertures. : Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

The winds being ſo fierce, and ſo ſevere, as not 
to ſuffer any thing to thrive beyond the height of 
a ſhrub, in theſe iſlands, unleſs protected by Walls, 
or other like o,. Wrwideward. 

2. [In law.] The eſtate and condition of a 
married woman, who, by the laws of our realm, 
is i» prote/tute tit, and therefore diſabled to con- 
tract with any, to the prejudice of herſelf or her 
huſband, w Thout his allowance or confirmation. 

Corvecl. 

The infancy of king Edward VI. and the cover- 
cure of queen Mary, did, in fact, diſable them to 
accomplith the conqueſt of Ireland. 


TCOVET. 2. a. [ convoitir, French. ] 
1. To deſire inordinately ; to defire beyond due 
Hounds. | 
If it be a fin to covet honour, 
Z am the moſt > n+ Lacs alive. 
SH Hege. e II. u: 3 V. 
I am vet 
Unknown to woman, never was for fx orn, 
Scarcely have cvp:3d whit was mine own, 
At no time broke my faith. SH Ep. Macbeth. 

O father ! can it be that ſou's ſublime, 

Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime ? 
And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death, 
Can cot lazy limbs and mortal breath? 

Dryden's. uc 

2. To deſire earneſtly. 

All things cette as much as may be to be like 
unto God in being ever; that which cannot here-' 
unto attain perſonally, « doth feek to continue it- 
Lelf another way, by Offspring and propagation. 

| How. 

But covert earneſtly the beſt gifts. 1 C. xii. 31. 

To Cow ET. . u. To have a ſtrong defire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which 
whinle ſome ove n2jtery they have erred from the 
Talth. | 1 Tim. Vi. 

Co'veETAant te. dj. from cave. ] To be wiſhed 
for ; to be coveted. D. 

Co'veTiSE. =. .. chnet,, French. ] Avarice; 
covetouſneſs of money. Not in uſe. 

Moſt wretched wight, whom nothing might 

ſumce, 
Whoſe greedy luſt did lack in greateſt ſtore; 
Whole need had end, but no end cpi. 
4 airy Qucen. 

Colvrrous. adj. {| comvoitiuxy, French. 

1. Inordinately defirous ; eager. 

While cumber'd with my dropping cloaths 1 


lay, 


— 


n 


COU 


Stain' 5 * ith niy - bloud the antiofoitable coaſt, 
| Dr alen. s Axeid. 

. Enör ästel eager of money; avaricious. 

An heart they have exerciſed with cowtous Prac- 

tices. Petar. 

w hat he cannot help in his nature, you muſt 
not account a vice in him: you muſt in no ways 
ſay he is cope. Shak ſpeare. 

Let never ſo much probability hang on one ſide 
of a covetous man's reaſoning, and money on the 
other, it is eaſy to foreſee which will outweizh. 

5 

3. Deſirous; eager: in a good ſeuſe. 

Sheba was never 
More careteus of witdom and fair virtue, 
han this fair ſoul ſhall be. S. Hery VIII. 

He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is 
not his own, at the perfection or excellency of his 
neighhour, is not c-e/945 of the virtue, but of its 
reward and reputation, and then his intentions are 
polluted. 8 5 Rule of Living Ley. 

Co'vETOrSLY. ad. [from cove woe] Avarict- 
oatly ; eagerly. 

If he care not for't, he will ppi us eaſily: 
he c-v-toufly reſerve it, how thall's get it? Sha. 

Co'vETouUSNESS. v. ſ. [from cove'ors, | 

1. Avarice; inordinate defire of money; eager- 
neſs of gain. | | 

He that takes pains to ſerve the ends of cover- 
%a, or miniſters to another's luſt, or keeps a 
ſhop of impurities or intempcrance, is idle in the 
worſt ſenſe. Taylor's Holy Livi ing. 

/2vc12uſn:{; debaſeth a man's ſpirit, and ſinks it 
into the earth. Tillotſon. 

2. Eagerneſs ; defire : in a neutral ſenſe. 

When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their {kill in coveroufe: ſs. 
| Shep. King John. 

Cole Rv. nf. [counee, French. } 

1. A hatch ; an old bird with her young ones. 

2. A number of birds together. 

A flight of waſps and cry of partridges went 
to a farmer, and begged a ſup of him to quench 
their thirſt. L'Eftrange. 

A covey of partridges ſpringing in our front, 
put our infantry in diſorder. -ddiſon's Freebolder. 

There would be no walking in a ſhady wood 
without ſpringing a covey of toalts, 

Addiſon's Guardian. 

COUGH. . . tach, Dutch.) A convulſion 
of the lungs, vellicated by ſome ſharp ſer ws It 
is pronounced cf. 

In conſumptions of the langs, when nature can- 
not expel the cough, men fall into fluxes: of the 
belly, and then they die. Bacon s Nat. Hi, 

For his dear ſake long reſtleſs nights you bore, 
While rattling coughs his heaving veſſels tore. 
South, 

To Coran. v. u. ¶ buchen, Dutch.] To have the 
lungs convulſed; to make a noiſe in endeavouring 
to evacuate the peccant matter from the lungs, 

Thou didit drink 
The ſtale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beaſts would co:gh at. 
Sh..t, eſprare's Ant, and Cl: 2 

Thou haſt quarrelled with a man for cor oben 
the ſtreet, becauſe he hath wakened thy dog that 
aath liin aſleep in the ſun. S. Rom. - nd N ditt. 

The firſt problem enquireth why a man doth 
courh, but not an ox or cow; Whereas the con- 
trary is often obſerved. Brown. 

If any humour be diſcharged upon the lungs, 
they have a faculty of caiting it up by coughnrg, 

Ray on the Creation; 

I cg like Horace, and thongh lean, am ſhut. 
Pope? s Ee. 
To Coon. v. 4. To eject by a couch; to ex- 
pectorate. 

If the matter be to be diſcharged by exp2@or:- 
tion, it muſt firſt paſs into the ſubſtance of the 
lungs, then into the aſpera arteria, or wenſa d, 
24d from thence be cog hd up, and 1Þ it out hy 
the mouth. WWifemin's Singen. 


Co ug. a. /. [from cu b. One that coughs, 
75 iT. 


COU 


J x. /. A deceitful agreement he- 
Co'vixe. ſ tween two or more, to the hurt, 


Coviy, 


of another. Coed, 

CoviNx g. . „ [from .cov-.] A term in building, 
uſed of houſes that project over the ground-plots 
and the turned projecture arcied with timber, 
lathed and- plaſtered. Hori. 

Coup. [the imperfect preterite of can. See 
CAN. ] Was able to; had power to. 

And if I have done well, and as is fitting the 
ſtory, it is that which I defired ; but if flenderly 
and meanly, it is that which I cold arten unto. 

Mac. Xv. 38. 
What if he did not all the ill ae 1 

And 1 oblig'd by that t' aſſiſt his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? 

Di vd ens Spaniſh Fr var. 

Co/urTER. . ſ. Cculler, Lat.] The ſharp iron 
of the plow which cuts the earth, perpendicular to 
the ſhare. 

The Iſraelites went down to ſharpen every man 
his ſhare, and his c,, and his ax, and his mat- 
tock. Sam. Xiii. 20. 

Literature is the grindſtone to ſharpen the 
f} corliers, to whet their natural faculties. 

Hommond's Fundamente. 

The plough for ſtiff clays is long and broad, 
and the corfter long, and very little bending, with 
a very large wing. Mortimer 

CO/UNCIL. 2. /. Cconcilium, Latin.) 

t. An aſſembly of pertons met together in con- 
ſultation. 

The chief prieſts, and all the counc:/, ſought falſe 
witneſs. Mat. xxvi. 59. 

The Stygian coznil thus diffolv'd ; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers. Milton. 

In hiftories compoſed by politicians, they as 


— 


for drawing up a perpetual ſcheme of cauſes and 


events, and preſerving a conſtant correſpondence 
between the camp and tae council table. 
Add'jon's Spectator, 

2. Act of publick deliberation. 

The ſcepter'd heralds call 
To cmmncil in the city gates: anon 
Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix'd, 
Aſſemble, and harangues are made. Alilton, 

3. An aſſembly of divines to deliberate upon 
religion. 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers 
of the Chriſtian church, or from their ſynods or. 
council z. Watts. 

4. Perſons called together to be conſulted on 
any occaſion, or to give advice. 

They being thus atlembled, are more properly a 
council to the King, the great c:wunci/ of the King- 
dom, to adviſe his majeſty in thoſe things of 
weight and difficulty, which concern both the 
king and people, than a court. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

5. The body of privy counſellors. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great ſeal, 
Shake(pere's Henry VIII. 
Coluxctu- BOARD. 2. .. Ccouncil and board.] Coun- 
U- table; table where matters of tate are delibe- 
rated. 
He hath commanded. 
Fo-morrow- morning to the counce ar 
He be convened. Shakeſpewre's Henry VIII. 

When ſbip- money was trantacted in the % 
br:rd, they looket! upon it as a work of that pow. 
er they were obliged to truſt. Claret 

And Pallas, if ſhe broke the laws, 
{ft yield her foe the ſtronger cauie ; 
A ſhore to one fo much ador'd 
For wiſdora at Jove's c- id. Saut. 
CO N SEL. A. 4 . cob ium, Latin. | 
I. Advice; direction. 
here is as much difference deter een the cn 
that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth himſelt, 
as there is between the counſc] of a friend and of © 


flatterer. P. con. 
Che beſt counſel he ound givo Mira Was, to 30 (0 

his parliament. en 
Berta : 


- 
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underſtanding and cofel to men of honour, 


Would'it thou then c9%2ſ:{ me to fall in love? 


e!l:btr than he; ſo that he would ſeldom be in 


Cov 


Bereave me not 
Whereon T live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
{by i in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. Alil on. 
2. Conſultation ; interch; inge of OPINIONS, 
J hold as little counj/ with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. 
Sh. theſprare” s Hi; ry IV. 
3. Deliberation ; examination of conſequences. 
They all confeſs, therefore, in the working of | 
that firſt cauſe, that cus Je is uſed, reaſon follow ed, 
and a way obſerved. | Hooker. 
4. Prudence; art: machination. 
O how comely is the wiſdom of old men, and 


Ecclaf. xxv. 5. 

There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor 
cou nel againſt the Lord. Prov. xxi. 30. 

5. Secrecy ; the ſecrets intruſted in conſulting. 
The players cannot Keep cuj./; they'll tell all. 

Shak ſpeare. 

6. Scheme; purpoſe ; deſign. Not in uſe. 

The cane of the Lord ſtandeth for ever, the 
thoughts of his heart to all generations. 

Pſal. xxxiii. 11. 

O God from whom all holy defires, all good 
cou, and all juſt works do proceed. Com. Prover, 

7. Thoſe that plead a cauſe ; whe counſellors. 
his ſeems only an abbreviature uſual in conver- 
ſation. 

Your hand, a covenant; we will have theſe 
things tet down by lawful c:-uz/cl, Shakef. . 'ymbeline. 

For the advocates and counſel that plead, patience 
and gravity of learning is an eſſential part of jui- 
tice ; and an overſpeaking judge is no well-tuned 
cy nibal. lac. 

1 hat fay s my coumnſel learned in the law ? Lope. 

» Co'UNSEL. v. 4. [canſilior, Latin.) 
1. To give advice or counſel to any perſon. 
But ſay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 


Shak-jpear e. 
Truth ſhall nurſe her: 
Holy and heav'nly thoughts ſtil] cows 7 { her. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIL. 
There is danger of being unfaithfully cd, 
and more for the good of them that counje! than 
for him that 1s counſell d. Bacon. 
In fortune never cruſhed that man whom good 
fortune deceived not; I therefore have conſe/dmy 
Friends never to truſt to her fairer ſide, though 
Me ſeemed to make peace with them. 
Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries. 
He ſupports my poverty with his wealth, and 1 
cou and inſtru him with my learning and ex 
per ience. Taylor. 
2. To adviſe any thing. 
The leſs had been our ſhame, 
The leſs his co»»f-/Fd crime which brands the Gre- 
cian name. 'Dryden's Fables. 
Co'uxSELLABLE. adj. [from counſe/,] Willing 
to receive and follow the advice or opinion of | 
others. 
Very few men of ſo great parts were more chu | 


danger of great errours, if he would eee 
ate his own thoughts to diſquifition. = C/arenday. 
Co'uNSET.LOR, . ſ. [from counſel. ] This ſhould 
rather be written ca:nſe/{-r, 
7. One that gives advice. 
His mother was his cn to do wickedly. 
2 Chr. xxii. 3. 
She would be a counſellor of good things, and a 
comkort in cares. Wild. viii. g. 
Death of thy ſoul! Thoſe linen-cheeKs of thine 
Are ccunſellus to fear. Shak fpeare's Macheth, 
2. Confidant ; boſom friend. 
In fuch green palaces the firſt kings reign'd, 
Slept 1 in their ſhades, and angels entertain'd ; 
With ſach old counſelors they did adviſe, 
And by frequenting ſacred groves grew wiſe. 
Wall-r. 
3. One whoſe province is to deliberate and ad- 
e upon public affairs. 
You are a counſellor, 
And by that virtue no man _ accuſe e you. 


COU 


Of coun/ellrrs there are two ſorts » the firſt, con- 
licrii nati, as I may term them; ſuch are the 
prince of Wales, and others of the king's ſons : 
but the ordinary fort of con; {rs are ſuch as the 
King, out of a due confideratic n of their worth 
and abthtivs, and, withal, of heir fidelity to his 
per ſon aud to his crown, calleth to be of council 
with him, in his ordinary g government. 

*. won's Advice to Villiers. 

4. One that is conſulted in a cafe of law; a law- 


yer. 


A cunſ lar bred up in the knowledge of the 
municipal and ſtatute Lyvs, may honeſtly inform 
a juſt prince, how far his prerogative extends. 

Dryden! 3 x . Dad. 

Co'ux$r1.1.085miy. . ſ. [from counſellar. ] The 
ollice or poſt of a privy counſellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, 
the moſt part are ſuch as cannot well be ſevered 
from the co, hip. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

ph COUNT. v. a. [compter, Fr. computare, Lat.) 

To number; to tell. 

" e through this grate I can cot every one, 
And view the Frenchmen. Se. Herry VI. 
The vicious cut their years; virtuous, their 

acts. Johnſon 

For the preferments of the world, he that would 
reckon up all the accidents that they depend upon, 
may as well undertake to con? the ſands, or to ſum 
up infinity. South, 

When men in ſickneſs ling'ring lie, 
They cont the tedious hours by months and years. 
Df yden. 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 

Thy flaughter'd ſons now ſmile, and think they 


won, 
When they can count more Theban ghoſts than 
theirs. Dryd-n, 


2. To preſerve a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amongſt them at their 
Seren ſeaſons, and leaving them at others. Locke. 

. To reckon; to place to an account. 

He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him 
for righteouſneſs. Gen. xv. 6. 

Not barely the plowman's pains is to be counted 
into the bread we ent; the labour of thoſe who 
broke the oxen, muſt all be charged on the ac- 
count of labour. Locke. 

4. To eſteem z to account; to reckon ; to con- 
ſider as having a certain character, whether good 
or evil, 

When once it comprehendeth any thing above 
this, as the differences of time, affirmations, ne- 
gations, and contradictions in ſpeech, we then 
count it to have ſome ule of natural reafon. Hotter. 

Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Be- 
Hal. 1 Sam. i. 

Nor ſhall I count it heinons to enjoy 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr'd upon me. Milton's Aponiſftes. 
You would not wiſh to caunt this man a foe ! 

In friendſhip, and in hatred, obſtinate. 

Phillips's Briten. 

5. To impute to; to charge to. 

All tht impoſſibilities, which poets 

Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, 

Sha!l tooner be. Rowe's Ambitines Step-mother. 

To CounT. . . To found an account or 
ſcheme : with por. 

I think it a great errour to cout vp the genius 
of a nation as a ſtanding argument in all ages. Swift. 

CounT. u. ſ. | compre, F rench ; ; computus, Lat. ] 

1. Number. | 

That we up to your palaces may mount, 
Of bleſſed ſaints for to increaſe the count. 
Spenſer's Fpithal, 
2. Reckoning ; number ſummed. 
By my count, 
I was your mother much upon theſe years. 
Shak. ſpeare. 
Since I ſaw you laſt, 
There is a change upon you. 
Well, I know not 
What counts hard fortune caſts upon my face. 


Shake care. | 


L 


EO 


CovSxT. . .. comte, French ; comes, Latin.) A 
_ of foreign nobility ; ſuppoſed equivalent to an 

ear 

Co'uxnTARLE. adj. [from count.] That which 
may be numbered, 

The evils which you defire to be recounted are 
very many, and almoft ch with thoſe: which 
were hidden i in the baſket of Pandora. 

Spenſer's Trel ind, 

CO'UNTENANCE. . /. | contenance, French. 

1. The form of the face; me ſyttem of the 
features. 5 

2. Air; look. Is 

A made comnter-2ce about her mouth between 
hrpering and ſmiling, her head bowed ſomewhat 
down, ſeemed to languiſh with over-much idle- 
neſs. Sidi: *. 

Well, Suffolk, yet thou ſhalt not ſce me 
bluſh, 

Nor change my co! 7c? for this arreſt : 

A heart unſpotted j is not eaſily daunted. 

Sb Jpeare' Henry VI. 

So ſpake our fre, and by his count nance ſcem'd 

Entering on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe. Milian. 

To whom, with coun!'nance calm, and foul 
ſedate, | 

Thus Turnus. | Dryden's reid. 

3- Calmneſs of look; compoſure of face. 

She fmil'd ſevere ; nor with atroubled look, 

Or trembling hand, the fun'ral prefent took ; 

Ev'n kept her ca, when the lid remov'd, 

Diſclos'd the heart unfortunately lov'd. 

Dryden” 4 Fallis. 

The two maxims ef any great man at court are, 
always to keep his cou nne, and never to keep his 
word. Sævift. 
4. Confidence of men; aſpect of afforance : : It 
is commonly uſed in theſe phraſes ia countenance, 
and owt of countenance. 

The night beginning to perſuade ſome retiring 
place, the gentlewoman, even out of countenance bee 
fore ſhe began her ſpeech, invited me to lodge that 
night with her father, Sidney. 

We will not make your countenance to fall by the 
anſwer ye ſhall receive. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Their beſt friends were out of countenanc'y becauſe 
they found that the imputations, which their ene» 
mies had laid upon them, were well grounded. 

Clorendan, 

Your examples will meet it at every turn, and 
put it out of countenance in every. place ; even in 
private corners it will ſoon loſe confidence. 

Spratt's Sermms. 

If the outward profeſſion of religion and virtue 
were once i» practice and countenunce at court, a 
good treatment of the clergy would be the neceſ- 
ſarv conſequence. Swift, 

If thoſe preachers would look about, they would 
find one part of their congregation ont of cOlUntr= 
nance, and the other aſleep. wiſts 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to 
a fine woman, and a man would be out of countenance 
that ſhould gain the ſuperiority in ſuch a conteſt : 
a coquette logician may be rallied, but not contra- 
dicted, Addi ifan* s Freeholdere 

It puts the learned in countenumce, and gives them 
a place among tlie faſhionable part of mankind. 

Addiſon's Freebolders 

5. K indneſs or ill-will, as it appears upon the 
face. | 

Yet the ſtout fairy, 'mongſt the middeſt crowd, 
Thought all their glory vain in Knightly view, 
And that great princeſs too, exceeding proud, 

That to ſtrange knight no better conte, allow'd. 
Spen *. 

6. Patronage; appearance of favour; appear. 
ance on auy fide : ſupport. 

The church of Chriſt, which held that profeſſion 
which had not the publick allowance ard coun- 
ten inc? of authority, could not uſe the exerciſe 
of Chriſtian religion but in private. Heooter, 

His Majeſty maintained an army here, to give 
ſtrength and cormrenarce to the civil magiſtrate. 

Davis an Ireland. 
Now then, we'll uſe 
His countenance for the battle; which being done, 
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Let her who would be rid of him, deviſe 
His ſpeedy taking off. Shakeſpeare's A. Lear. 
This is the magiſtrate's peculiar province, to 
give cuuntenamte to picty and virtue, and to rebuke 
vice and profaneneſs. Atte bury. 

7. Superficial appearance; ſhow ; reſemblance. 

The election being done, he made countenance Of 
great diſcontent thereat. Ajcham's $choolmaſter. 

Oh, you bleiſed miniſters above 

Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 

Unfold the evil, which is here w rapt up 

In countenance. Shak: this Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Bianca's love 
Made me exchange my ſtate with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance in the town. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To Cole x TENAN CE. . a. from the noun. 5 

1. Lo ſupport; to patroniſe ; to vindicate. 

Neither ſhalt thou c:72ngrce a poor man in bis 
cauſe. Exodus. 

This conceit, though comtenanced by learned 
men, is not made out either by experience or rea- 
ſon. 5 Brown. 

This national fault of being ſo very talkative, 
looks natural and graceful in one that has grey 
hairs do contenu? it. Addij Ms 

2. To make a thew of. 

. Ench to theſe ladies love did cmntenance, 

And to his miſtreſs each hinfelf ſtrove to 

advance. Sponſers 

3. To act ſuitably to any thing; to keep up any 
appearance, | 
Malcolm ! Banquso ! 

As from your graves rife up, and walk like 

ſprights, 

To counterunce this horrour. 

| Shake nu, Macbeth. 

4. To encourage ; to appear in defence. 

At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was not im- 
mired with ©» wooden veſſel, but he did comrorance 
the landing in his long-boat. Wotton, 

Co'UNTENANCE K. u. from cauntenunce.] One 
that countenances and ſupports another. 

Co'uxTER#s 7. /. {from count. | 

1. A falſe piece of money uſed as a means of 
TCCKOHILg. 

Will you with comer ſum 

The vaſt proportion ot his infinite? Shobeſpeare, 

Though theſe half-pence are to be received as 
money um the Exchequer, yet in trade they are no 
better than wiwnters. 

Swifts Confideration an 1 90 Coin. 
Money in contempt. 
* hen Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous, 

To lock ſuch raical c, from his friends, 

Be ready, Gods ! with all your thunder-bolts; 

Paih him to pieces.  Shok ſprare's Julius Coo ſr. 

z. The table on which goods are viewed and 
money told in a ſhop. 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our countsrs every 
night; and then goes out, and ſpends it upon our 
cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

In half-whipt muſlin, needles uſeleſs lie; 

And ſhuttle-cocks a-crofſs the counter fly. 

Goy's Trivia. 

Sometimes you would ſee him behind his counter 
ſelling broad-cloth, ſometimes meaſuring linen. 

Ar buthnat. 
Whether thy counter ſhine with ſums untold, 

And thy wide-graſping hand grows black with 

gold. h | wift, 

4. Cox TER MH Trl: is that part of a horſe's 
forchand that lies bet ween the ſhoulder and under 
tie neck. Furies Diss. 

Co'uxTFR. dv. conte, Fr. cantra, Latin. 

1. Contrary to; in oppoſition to; it is com- 
m only uſed with the verb run, perhaps by a meta- 
phor from the © PO as Ae; 

Shall we erect two wills in God's, and make 
the will of his purpoſe and intention 772 cer to 


the will of his approbation? Seurh.] 


the mercurial cyl des. 


Till counterb:: #'d ſhe ſtops, and ſleeps again. Dry 


the ſaddle, the ſaddle with broken girths was driven 
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fignalize himſelf in running counter to all the rules 
of virtue. Locke. 

2. The wrong way; contrarily to the right 
courſe. 

How cheerfully on the falſe trail they cry, 

Oh, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs 

Shakeſpeare” s Hamlet. 
| 3- Contrary ways. 

A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me 
to uſe perſuaſions to another, which, at the ſame 
time I am ſpeaking, I may wiſh may not prevail 
on him: in this caſe, it is plain the will and the 
deſire run comer, Lo. ke. 

4. The face in oppoſition to the back. Not in 
uſe. 

They hit one. another with darts, as the other 
do with their hands, which they never throw 
caunter, but at the back of the flyer. Sun, Four. 

5. This word is often found in compoſition, and 
may be placed before either nouns or verbs uſed 
in a fenfe of oppoſition. 

That deſign was no ſooner known, but others 
of an oppoſite party were appointed to ſet a co!e! - 
petition on foot. Clarendon. 

To COUNTER CCT. v. 4. | counter and %.] To 
hinder any thing from its effect by contrary 
agency. 

In this caſe we can find no principle within him 
ſtrong enough to comteratt that principle, and to 
relieve him. South. 

To COUNTERBA'LANCE. v. a. [counter and ba- 
/ance. | To weigh againſt ; to act againſt with an 
oppoſite weight. 

There was ſo much air drawn out of the veſſel, 
that the remaining air was not able to counter balance 
Boyle. 
Few of Adam's children are not born with forte 
bias, which it is the buſineſs of education either 
to take Off, or counter balance, Locke: 
CouNTERBA'LANCE. . /. [from the verb.] 
Oppoſite weight; equivalent power. 

But peaceful kings, o'er martial people ſet, 
Each other's poiſe and counterbalunce are. 

Dryden's An. Mirab. 
Money 1s the caunterd, :Lance to all other things 
purchaſeable by it, and lying, as it were, in the 
oppoſite ſcale of commerce. Locke. 
To CoUNTERBU'PF. v. a. | from counter and buff. | 
To impel in a direction oppoſite to the former im- 
pulſe ; to ſtrike back. 
The giddy thip, betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn'd with the diff'rent blows ; then ſhocts 
amain, 


CouxrturBu'ry. . fe I counter and bf. A 
blow in a contrary direction; a ſtroke that pro- 
duces a recoil. 

He at the ſecond gave him ſuch a counterbuff, 
that, becauſe Phalantus was not to be driven from 


from the horſe. Sidney. 
Go, Captain Stub, lead on, and ſhow, 

What houſe you come of, by the blow 

You give, fir Quintin, and the can, 

You *icape o' th' 8 counterbuff. Ben . 

Co'UuNTERCASTER. #. /. | from counter, for a 

falſe piece of money, and cc fer .] A word of con- 


ter of accounts ; a reckoner. 
I, of whom his eyes had ſeen the 1 

At Rhodes, at Cyprus, mult be let and calm'd 
By debtor and creditor, this counteroaffer, 

Shak; Peare *s Otbe !b., 
Co'unTERCHANGE. u. = [ counter and change. | 
Exchange; reciprocation. 
She, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, ber brothers, me, her maſter, hitting 
Each object with a joy. The come: e 
Is fev'rally in all. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
To Co'UNTERCHANGE. v. a, To give and re- 
ceive. 


The profit of tlie merchint, and the gain of the 
Kingdom, arc by far from being always parallels, 
that frequently they vun cue one to p< Other. 

102 Trads:. | 


He tanks it brave, at his firſt bios cut, to charin. 


CouNTERCHA'RM. n. . [counter and charm.] 
That by which a charm is diffolved-; that which 
has the power of deſtroying the efiecs of a 


tempt for an arithmetician ; a book-keeper ; a caſ- 


COU 

Now touch'd by countercbarms they change again, 
And {ſtand majeſtick, and recall'd to mon. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

ToCo'ounTERCHARM. v. a [from outer and 
charm. | To deſtroy the effect of an enchartment. 

Like a ſpell it was to Keep us invulnerable, and 
ſo counterchory; all our crimes, that tliey mould only 
be active to pleaſe, not hurt us. 

ToCounNTERCHE'/CK. v. a. | 9; unter und- check, ] 
To oppoſe ; to ſtop with ſudden oppotition, 

CoUNTERCHE'CK. . . ¶ from the verb.] Stop: 

rebuke. 

If again T ſaid his beard! was not we! 1 cut, he 
would ſay I Iye :* this is called the c.unt:rchoch quar- 
reltome. Shak ſprares 

To CouxTERDRA'w. v. a. [from counter and 
draw. ] With painters, to copy a deſign or paint- 
ing by means of a fine linen cloth, an oiled paper, 
or other tranſparent matter, whereon the ſtrokes 
appearing through, are traced witli: a pencil. 

Chambers. 

Cour ERE/VIDENCE. u. ſ. [counter and evidence. ] 
Feftimony by which the depoſition of ſome for- 
mer witneſs 1s oppoſed, 


a counterevidence, and the more ordinary impoſtures 
ſeldom outlive the firſt experiments. 
 Glmville's Scrpſite 
We have little reaſon to queſtion his teltimony 
in this point, ſeeing it is backed by others of good 
credit, and all becauſe there is no counterevidencey 
nor any witneſs that appears againſt it. 
Burnet's Theory 2 Lartb. 
To COUNTERFEIT. v. a. ſcontr:fair!, Fr.] 
1. To copy with an intent to paſs tlie copy for 
an original; ; to forge. 
What art thou, 
That counter feits the perſon of a king? 
Shak: ſprare's Henry IV. 
It came into this prieſt's fancy to cauſe tlus lad 
to caunterfeit and perionate the ſecond fon of Ed- 
ward IV. ſuppoſed to be murdered. 
Vacon Heomry VII. 
There have been ſome that could cormntir -feit the 
diſtance of voices, which is a ſecondary object of 
hearing, in ſuch ſort, as whea they ſtand faſt by 
you, you would think the ſpeech came from afar 
off in a fearful manner. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 
Say, lovely dream, where couldſt thou find 
Shadorrs to counter fer that face? Muller. 
It happens, that not one ſingle line or thoughz 
is contained in this impoſture, although it appears 
that they who counzerfeited me had heard of _ true 
one. | Swifts 
2. To imitate ; to copy; to reſemble. 
And, oh, you mortal engines, whoſe rude 
throats 
Th' immortal Jove's dread clamours conte, Feit, 
Farewel ! . Shak: ſpear 's Othellos 
O Eve! in evil hour thou did” ﬆ give ear 
To that falſe wor m, of whomſoever taught ; 
To c;unt:rfcit man's voice. Milton's Par. Loft. 
To counterfeit is to put on the likeneſs and ap- 
pearance of ſome real excellency : Briſtol-ſtones 
would not pretend to be diamonds, if there never 
had been diamonds. Tilatfons 
Co'VuNTERFE1T. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. That which is made in imitation of anothers 
with intent to paſs for the original ; for ved ; ficti- 
tious. 
I learn 
Now of my own experience, not by talk, 
How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 
Bear in their ſuperſcription ; in proſperous days 
They ſwarm, but in adverſe withdraw Ear ens 
on. 
General obſervations drawn from particulars, 


are the jewels of Knowledge, comprehending. 


great ſtore in a little room; but they are therefore 
to be made with the greater care and caution, l-ft, 
if we take counterfeit for true, our ſhame be the 
greater, when our ſtock comes to a ſevere icru- 
tiny. Locks 
2. Deceitful ; hypocritical. 


True friends appear leſs mov'd than Counterfeit . 
Roſcommc. 


3 Co'vhe 


Decay of I'itiy.. 


Senſe itſelf detects its more palpable deceits by 
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COU 
Tous rERTFEIT. . 5 [from the verb.] 


1. One who perſonates another; an impoſtor. 
I am no cornterfeit; to die is to be a counter fert ; 


for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not 


the life of a man. : Shakeſpeare. 
This prieſt being utterly unacquainted with the 


true perſon, according to whoſe pattern he ſhould 


ſhape his counterfeit, yet could think it poſſible for 
him to inſtruct his player, either in geſture or fa- 
ſhions, or in fit anſwers to queſtions, to come near 
the reſemblance. Bacon. 
But truſt me, child, I'm much inclin'd to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. Addi/75n"; Ovid 
2. Something made ia imitation of another, in- 
tended to paſs for that which it reſembles; a for- 


gery. 
My father was I know not where, 

When I was ſtampt. Some coiner with his tools, 

Made me a counterfeit; yet my mother ſeem'd 

The Dian of that time. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

There would be no counter ferts but for the ſake” 
of ſomething real! though pretenders ſeem to be 
what they really are not, yet they pretend to. be 
fomething that really is. Tillotſon. 

Co'UNTERFE!TER. . f. [from counterfeit. ] A 
forger ; one who contrives copies to paſs for ori- 
Finals. 

Henry the ſecond altered the coin, which was 
corrupted by counterfeiters, to the great good of the 
commonwealth. 5 Camden. 

Co/UNTERFE!TLY. adv. from counter feit.] 
Falſely; fictitiouſly ; with forgerv. 

Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to 
lie my cap thin my heart, IT will practiſe the in- 
ſinuating nod, and be off to them moſt cornterfritly, 

| Shakeſpeare's Corinlants, 

"CounNTERFFRMENT. u. ſ. [counter and ferment.) 
Ferment oppoſed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counter fermerts muſt 
a medley of intemperance produce in the body 
When I behold a faſhionable table, I fancy I fee 
innumerable diſtempers lurking in ambuſcade 
among the diſhes. 

CoUuNTERFE'SANCE. n. ſ. [ countrefaiſance, Fr.] 
The act of counterfeiting ; forgery. Not in uſe. 

Aud his man Reynold, with fine counterfeſance, 
Supports his credit and his countenance. | 
Hubberd*s Tale. 
Such is the face of falſehood, ſuch the ſight 
Ot toul Duetla, when her borrow'd light 
Is laid away, and counterf-ſance known. Fairy Queen. 

Co'UXTERFORT. 2. . | from counter and fort. 

Count forts, buttreſſes or ſpurs, are pillars ſerv- 
ing to ſupport walls or terraſſes, ſubject to bulge. 

Chambers, 

CouxTERGa'GFe x. ſ. [from counter and gage. 
In carpentry, a method uſed to meaſure the joints, 
by transferring the breadth of a mortiſe to the 
place where the tenon is to be, in order to make 
them fit each other. Chambers, 

CouxNTERGCUA'RD, . ſ. [from counter and 
242d, A fmall rampart with parapet and ditch, 
to cover ſome part of the body of the place. 

| Military Difomary. 

CounTERLI'GHT. a. . [from caunten and Jig. 
A window or light oppoſite to any thing, which 
makes it appear to a diſadvantage. Chambers. 

70 COUNTERMA'ND. v. a. [contremandler, Fr.] 

1. To order the contrary to what was ordered 
or intended before; to contradict, annul, or repeal 
a command. „ 

In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and ir- 
reſiſtible power ce their deepeſt projects, 
and imites their policies with fruſtration and a 
curſe. South, 
3 = To oppoſe ; to contradict the orders of ano- 

For us to alter any thing, is to lift up ourſelves 
agalnſt God, and, as it were, to countermand him. 
Iocter. 
3. To prohibit. | 

Avicen courtermands letting blood in cholerick 
dodies, becauſe he eſteems the blood a bridle of the 
„ 4 w 

— N  RMAND. 2. . r L 
of a former order, eee HR 


Addiſon's Spectator. | 


| Contrary to nature. 


COU 
Have you no cone, for Claudio yet, 

But he muſt die to-morrow * 

i Shateſpcares Meaſure for Meaſure. 

To CouNTERMA RCH. wn [oounter and march. | 
To march backward; to march in indirect ways. 

CouxnTERMARCH. =. /. from the verb. | 

1. Retroceſſion; march backward; march in a 
different direction from the former. 

How are ſuch. an infinite number of things 
placed with fuch order in the memory, notwith- 
ſtanding the tumults, marches, and countermerche: 
of the animal fpirits ? Collier on Thug. 

2. Change of meaſures; alteration of con- 
duct. 

They make him do and undo, go forward and 
backwards by ſuch counter marches and retractions, 
as we do not willingly impute to wifdom. 

Purnet's Theory of the Earth. 

CouxTERMARK. x. . | from count:rand mark, | 

1. A ſecond or third mark put on a bale of goods 
belonging to ſeveral merchants, that it may not be 
opened but in the preſence of them all. 

2. The mark of the goldſmith's company, to 
ſhew the metal is ſtandard, added to that of the ar- 
tificer. 

3. An artificial cavity madeinthe teeth of horſes, 
that have outgrown their natural mark, to diſguiſe 
their age. | 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time after 
it is ſtruck, by which the curious know the ſe- 
veral changes in value which it has undergone. 

(Chambers. 

7 CouNTERMA'REK. v. a. [ counter and mark. | 

A horſe is ſaid to be count-rmaried when his cor- 
ner teeth are artificially made hollow, a falſe mark 
being made in the hollow place, in imitation of 
the eye of a bean, to conceal the horſe's age. 

| Farr:1*s Di@. 

CouNTERMYNE. n. ſ. ¶ country and mine. ] 

I. A well or hole ſunk into the ground, from 
which a gallery or branch runs out under ground, 
to ſeek out the enemy's mine and diſappoint it. 

| Military Di. 

After this they mined the walls, laid the pow- 
der, and rammed the mouths; but the citizens 
made a countermine, and thereinto they poured ſuch 
a plenty of water, that the wet powder could not 
be fired. Hayward. 

2. Means of oppoſition; means of- counterac- 
tion. 

- He thinking himſelf contemned, knowing no 
countermine againſt contempt but terrour, began to 
let nothing paſs, which might bear the colour of 
a fault, without ſharp puniſhment. Sidney, 

3- A ſtratagem by which any contrivance is de- 
feated. | 

The matter being brought to a trial of ſkill, the 
countermine was only an act of ſelf-preſervation. 

| L' Eftrange. 

To COUNTERMYNE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To delve a paſſage into an enemy's mine, by 
which the powder may evaporate without miſchief, 

2. To counterwork; to defeat by ſecret bo] 
ſures. | 

Thus infallibly it muſt be, if God do not mira- 
culouſly countermine Us; and do more for us than 
we can do againſt ourſelves. Decay of Prety, 

CoUunTERMO/TION. #. ſ. [counter and motion. | 
Contrary motion ; oppoſition of motion. | 

That reſiſtance is a countermotion, or equivalent 
to one, is plain by this, that any body which is 
preſſed, muſt needs preſs again on the body that 
preſſes it. Digby on the Soul. 

If any of the returning fpirits ſhould happen to 
fall foul upon others which are outward bound, 
theſe c “ns would overſet them, or occaſion 
a later arrival. Collier. 

CouNTERMU'RE. n. ſ. [contremure, French. ] A 
wall built up behind another wall, to ſupply its 
place. | 

The great ſhot flying through the breach, did 
beat down houſes; but the countermure, new built 
againſt the breach, ſtanding upon a lower ground, 
it ſeldom touched. Kinell:s. 

CoUNTERNA'TURAL, Gd}. [ counter and natural. | 


cov. 


A conſumption is a counternatural hectick exte- 

nuation of the body. Harvey on Conſumptiont. 
CovNTERNO/1SE. 2. f. [counter and wiſe. ] A 

ſound by which any other noiſe is overpowered. 

They endeavoured, either by a conſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion of ſenſual delights, to charm and lull aſleep, 
or elſe, by a counterneiſe of revellings and riotous 
excelſes, to drown the ſofter whiſpers of their 
conſcience. Calamy's Sermons. 

CovrTrroſegxING. . f. | countrr and opening. ] 
An aperture or vent on the contrary ſides. 

A tent, plugging. up the orifice, would make 
the matter recur to the part diſpoſed to receive 
it, and mark the place for a counter opening. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

CounTreryPalce. n. ſ. [cumter and pace. } Con- 
trary meaſure, attempts in oppoſition to any 
ſcheme. 

When the leaſt counterpaces are made to theſe re- 
ſolutions, it will then be time enough for our 
malecontents. Swift. 

Co'UNTERPANE. . ſ. [contrepoint, French. ] A 
coverlet for a bed, or any thing elſe woven in 
ſquares, It is ſometimes written, according te 
etymology, counter point. 

In ivory coffers I have ſtufft my crowns : 

In cypreſs cheſts my arras conterpares. Shakeſps 

Cob xTEHTNRT. n. . [counter and part.] The 
correſpondent part; the part which anſwers to 
another, as the two papers of a contract; the part 
which fits another, as the &-y of a cipher. 

In ſome things the laws of Normandy agreed 
with the laws of England ; fo that they ſeem to be, 
as it were, copies or cu ts one of another. 

Illes Law of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may paſs 

for a counterpart of this fable. L' Eftrange. 
Oh counterpart 

Of our ſoft ſex ; well are you made our lords: 

So bold, fo great, ſo god-like are you form'd, 

How can you love ſo ſilly things as women ? 

Dryden. 

He is to conſider the thought of his author, and 
his words, and to find oat the counterpart to each 
in another language. Dryden. 

In the diſcovery the two different plots look 
like counter parts and copies of one another. | 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

 CounTERPLE'A. n. ſ. [from. counter and plea. ] 
In law, a replication : as if a ſtranger to the acti- 
on begun, deſire to be admitted to ſay what he 
can for the ſafeguard of his eſtate ; that which the 
demandant allegeth againſt this requeſt is called a 
counterplea. Convel, 

To CoOUNTERPLO'T. v. a. | counter and plot. ] To 
oppoſe one machination by another ; to obviate 
art by art. 

CounTERPLo'T. n. f. [from the verb.] An 
artifice oppoſed to an artifice. 

The wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was 
confounded by a counter plot of the Kid's upon the 
wolf; and ſuch a counter plot as the wolf, with all 
his ſagacity, was not able to ſmell out. L'Effrange. 
" Co'unTERPOINT. x. ſ. A coverlet woven in 
ſquares, commonly ſpoken co52r pain. See COU N- 
TERPANE. 

. ToCounTErPo'tsE. v. a. [ counter and poiſe. ] 

1. To counterbalance; to be equi-ponderant 

to; to act againſt with equal weight. 
Our ſpoil we have brought home, 

Do more than counter polſe a full third part 

The charges of the action. Shakeſp. Coriolonus. 

The force and the diſtance of weights, counters 
poi ſing one another, ought to be reciprocal. 

> Pighy on the Soul, 

2. To produce a contrary action by an equal 
weight. 

The heavineſs of bodies muſt be comerpoi/ſed by 
a pluramet, faſtened about the pulley to the axis. 

H ilkt %)s 

3. To act with equal power againſt any perioa 
or cauſe. . 

So many freeholders of Engliſh will be able ts 


beard and to counter poiſe the reſt. 


S perſer os Ireland, 


Co'UNTERPOISE. 3. J. [from counter and poiſe. ] 
{. Edel- 


3Cz2 


COU 


1. Equiponderance; equivatence of weicht ; 

equal force in the oppofte ſcale of the balance. 
Take her by the hand, 
And tell her ſhe is thine; to whom 1 promiſe 
A courterpriſe, if not in thy eſtate, 
A balance mow replete. 
Shakſpcare's All abel that ends ww «ll. 

Faſtening, that to our exact balance, we put a 

metalline counte) paiſ: into the o—_— ſcale. 


5 p17 ing of the ir. 


2. The ſtate of being > Peas in the oppoſite ſcale 
of the balance. 

Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air 
In counter priſe. Milton's Paradije Left, 

3. Equipollence; equivatence of power. 

The ſecond nobles are a counter poiſe to the higher 
nobility, that they grow not too potent. Barn, 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, 
were, with the magiſtr ates and other civil officers, 
a ſort of c:u1t-rpriſe to the power of the people. 


Swift. 


CounTxryo'150N 1. ſ. counter and poifen.] An- 
tidote; medicine by which the effects of poiſon 
are obviated. 


Counter priſons muſt be adapted to the cauſe; for 


example, in poiſon from tablimate corroſive, and 
ar ſenick. Arbuthngt. 
CounTEeRPRESSURE. z. .. [counter and p.. 
Oppoſite force; power acting in contrary di- 
rections. 
Does it not all mechanick heads ad, 
That troops of atoms from all parts around, 
Of equal number, and of equal force, 
Should to this fingle point direct their courſe; 
That ſo the counterprofſure ev'ry Way, 
Of equal vigour, might their motions ſtay, 
Aud, by a ſteady poiſe, the whole in quot. lay ? 
Blackm. 
CounTERPRO'JECT. . ſ. [counter and project. ] 
Correſpondent part of a ſcheme. 
A clear e ber why they never ſent any forces 
to Spain, and why the obligation not to enter into 
a treaty cf peace with France, until that entire 
monarchy was yielded as a preliminary, was {tr uck 
out of the counte 7 15 r by the Dutch. 2417. 
To CouNTERPRO'Y = Ys d. [irom enter and 
prove, ] To take off a defign in black lead, or red 
chalk, by pailing it throveh t! ze rolling-preſs with 
Snother piece of papes, both being moiſtened with 
a ſpoige. Chamb vg. 
Tc COUNTERRO'“L. 5. a. chunt. ry and 0, 
This is now generally written as it is ſpoken, c9:- 
rol. To preſerve the power of detecting frauds 
by another ACCO! Ant. 
CounTERROLMENT. 3%. J. $7 am C077 merrel. A 
counter account; controtment 
This manner ef exerontii sf of. his office, hath 
many teſtimonies, interchangeable warrants, and 
#n:in'irroimonts, u hereof Lach, running rough tlie 
hands, =o reſting in the power of many ſeveral 
perſous, is ſurticient to argue and Convince all 
manner of Falſe OD. Bic. 
God TT EKSCARP, *. from router and ſc. . | 
That FF 2 of the ditch which is next the camp, or 
properly the tains that fupports the earth of the 
tovert-wan; although by this term is often under- 
ad the whole coyert-way, with its parapet and 
glicis; and ſo it is to be underſtand when it is ſaid 


+ 


the . 1eny lodged themfſelyes on th Coe, car p. 
Farris. 


ToCounTERSUGY, 1. a. | from caum cr and /in. 
To ſign an order or patent of a ſuperiour, in qua- 
lity of ſecretary, to render it more authentick. 
Thus chaxters are ſigned by the king, and counter - 
Hua by a tecretary of ſtate, or lord chancellor. 

Chambers. 

ComrNTERTENOR. u. ſ. | from counter and bing. 
AQ» of the mean or middie parts of muſick; fo 
called, as it ere, oppoſite tothetem. Har. 

I am deaf: this deafneſs miquiitfies me for all 
company, except. a few triends wh content ue 
voices. Sat. 

Cor rr DE. 2. fi Feeunt. r and bag, Con- 
wary tide; iluctuatious of tlic Water. 


COU 


Such were our countertides at land, and ſo 
Preſaging of the fatal blow, 
In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden, 
CouxNTEKTVME. 7. |. | counter and tame, conti - 
1, French. | | | 
1. The defence or reſiſtance of a horſe, that in- 
tercepts his cadence, and the meaſure of his ma- 
nage. Farricr's Dit. 
2. Pefence; oppoſition. 
Let Cheerfulicts on happy fortune Wait, 
And give not thus the conter/in to fate. 


Countxtett'kx. n. /. [ comer; T and . 

The cataſtaſis, called by the Romans ſtatus, the 
height and full growth of tlie plav, we may call 
properly the cn turn, which deſtroys that ex- 
pectation, embroils the action in new difficulties, 
and leaves you far diſtant from that hope in which 
it found vou. Dr 8 on Dramatick Po. ſy. 
7 COUNTERY NIL. 3. [ contra and v. les, 
Lat.] To be equivalent to; bs IRA equal force or 
* alue; ; to act againſt with equal power. 

In fome men there may be found ſuch qualities 
as are able to counto) gi] thoſe exceptions which 
might be taken againſt them, and ſuch men's au- 
thority is not likely to be ſhaken off. Teoker. 

And therewifhal he fiercely at him flew, 

And with important outrage him atfail'd ; 

Who, ſoon prepar'd to field, his fword forth 
drew, 

And him with equal valour counter cid. 

Fairy Q. een. 

The outward ſtreams, which deſcend, muſt be 
of ſo much force as to E, ui all that weight 
ny the aſcending fide does excced the other. 

Wilkinss Dad lus. 

We are to compute, that, upon balancing the 
account, the profit at laſt will hardly counterwail 
the inconveniencies that go along with it. 

L' Fſirange. 

CouNTERVA/T L. 1... [from the verb. 

x. Equal weight; power or value ſuſlicient to 
ob viate any effect or objection. 

2. That which has equal weight or value with 
ſomething elſe. 

Surely, the preſent pleaſure of a ſinful act is a 
poor. c2tervart for the bitterneſs of the review, 
which begins where the action ends, and laſts for 
ever. South's Sermons. 

CorxTirvir'w. „. ſ. [ome and view, | 

I, Oppoſition; a poſture in which two per ſons 
front each other. 

Mean while, ere thus was ſin'd and judg'd on 
earth 
Within the gates of hell ſat ſin and death, 
In cout ro Renee Miltin's Parodie Loft. 

2. Contraſt; a poſition in which two dillimilar 
things illuſtrate each other. 

I have drawn ſome lines of Linger's character, 
on purpoſe to place it in eo-nerview or contraſt 
with tiwut of 2-45 other COMP: ny. Swift. 

T, CovxrTirwo/tk. v. 4. [commer and 2 2007 K. 
To c- unteract; 0 ray eject by contrary 
Oper. ation. 

But hea n's great 

wivle; 
That creat each folly and caprice ; 
That itappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice. 


view is one; and that the 


Pope, 


Co UuNTESS. . þo D omi, . Comte ye, Fx.) 5 


The lady of an earl or Count. 


I take it, ſhe that carries up the train, 

Is that old noble lady, the duchets of Norfolk. 

It is, and all ths reit are cones. 

SHH ,' How y VIII. 

It is the peculiar happineſs of the counteſs of 

Abingdoa to have been fo truly loved by you, 
while ſhe was living; and ſo gratefully honoured 
after ſhe was dead. Dryden. 

Co'CUxNTING=HoUusSBE. x. . L caunt and houſe] The 
room appropriated by traders to their 1 and 
accounts. 

Men in trade fellom think of laving out money 
upon land, till their profit has brought them in 
more than their trade can we l employ ; and their 
idle bags, cumbering their .oo2i2/-b0!;/c; put them 
hes wn empty ing them. Lec & 


Dr Ve Jen's Aur, "NW bc. 


. 


COU 
Co'rnTLEss. adj, [from count. ] Innumerable ; 
without number ; not to be reckoned. 
Av, tear for tear, and loying kiſs for kiſs, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 
O, were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay 
Count and infinite, yet w ould I pay them. 
Shakeſpeare, 
But oh, her mind, that orcus which includes 
Legions of miſchief, count/-/s multitudes 
Of former curſes. 
By one count/s/s ſum of woes oppreſt, 
Hoary with TY and 1gnorant of reſt, 
Wie find the vital ſprings relax'd and worn; 
Thus, thro' the round of age, to childhood we 
return. Prior, 
I ſee, I crv'd, his woes, a cuntleßß train; 
I fee his friends o'erwhelm'd beneath the main. 
Pope's hy. 
CO'UNTRY.. . /. [centre, Fr. contrata, low 
Latin; ſuppoſed to be contracted from center 
rata, | 
1. A tract of land; 
from other regions. 
1hey require to be examined concerning the 


Denne. 


a region, as diſtinguiſhed 


deſcriptions of thoſe ccurti2s uf which they would 


be informed. Sp. att. 
2. The parts of a region diſtant from eities or 
courts; rural parts. 
Would I a houſe for happineſs erect, 
Nature alone ſhould be the architect; 
She'd build it more convenient than great, 
And doubtleſs in the country chuſe her ſeat. 
Cowley. 
1 fee them hurry from cot to town, and then 
from the town back again into the corntry.; 
Spector. 
3. The place Which any man inhabits, or in 
which he at preſent reſides. 
Send out more horſes, ſkirre the country round, 
W thoſe that talk of fear. 
Shak: ſpeare's 
4. The place of one's birth; the native foil. 
The king ſet on foot a reformation in the orna- 
ments and advantages of our cry. Spratt, 
O, ſave my count. y, heay'n ſhall be your ny” 


* 


Fee. 


5. The inhabitants of any region. 

All the country, in a general voice, 
Cry'd hate upon him: all their prayers and love 
Were ſet on Hereford. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Co'vxTRY. ad. h 

1. Ruſtick; rural: villatick. 

Cannot a ch wench know, that having re- 
ceived a ſhilling from one that owes her threes 
and 2 ſhilling alſo from another that owes her 
three, that the remaining debts in each of their 
hands are equal ? 3 

I never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot 
ſhould confine himſelf to comrry dances, 

« Spec Feitar. 

He comes no nearer to a. poſitive, clear ideas of 
a poſitive infinite, than the corurtry fellow had at 
the water which was yet to paſs the channel of 
the river where he ſtood. 

Talk but with country people, or young people, 
and you ſh:ll find that the notions they apply ths 
name to, are ſy odd, that nobody can imagine they 
were taught by a ratioual-man. Loc ke. 
A country gentleman, learning Latin in the uni- 
verſity, removes thence to his manſion-tou ſe. 
Locks 

The low mechanicks of a c:z- y town do ſome- 
what out- do him. 

Come, we'll e'en to our coutry .ſeat repair, 

The native home of innocence and love. 

| Norris 

2. Of an intereſt oppoſite to that of courts; as, 
the c party. 

3. Peculiar to a region or people. 

She, laughing the cruel tyrant to ſcorn, ſpake in 
her © ny language. 2 Macao, vii. 27. 

4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. 


We make acht, man Saks, whem we will 


not allow to ſpeak but by the rules of gram: ways 
br vl D 45 ye 


Co's IR TRT MAN. 2. . [from cc and 5. 
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round. 


But this power has, by a ſtatute in Henry VIII. 


_ #6uple;; they ſhould be of the ſame ſize and hu- 


COU 


1. One born in the ſame country, or tract of 


See, who comes here ? 
My countryman ; but yet I know him not. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Horace, great bard, ſo fate ordain'd, aroſe ; 
And bold as. were his countrymen in fight, 

Snatch'd heir fair actions from degrading proſe, 
And ſet their battles in eternal light. Prior. 

The Britiſh. ſoldiers act with greater vigour un- 
der the conduct of one whom they do not conſider 
only as their leader, but as their couwtryman, 

LE Addiſon on the War. 

2. A ruſtick; one that inhabits the rural parts, 

All that have buſineſs to the court, and all coun- 
#rymen coming up to the city, leave their wives in 
the country. _ Graunt. 

3. A farmer; a huſbandman. 

A count) ymem took a boar in his corn. | 
| | L' Efrange. 
Co/uxTY. A. ſ. | canuc, Fr. comitatus, Latin. |] 

1. A ſhire; that is, a circuit or portion of the 
realm, into which the whole land is divided, for 
the adminiſtration of juſtice ; ſo that there is no 
part of the-kingdom, but what lieth within ſome 
cue. Every camty is governed by an yearly offi- 
cer, called a ſheriff, who puts in execution all the 
commands and judgments of the King's court. Of 
theſe counts four are termed county palatines, as 
that of Lancaſter, Cheſter, Durham, and Ely. 
A county-palatine is a juriſdiction of fo hizh a 
nature, that the chief governors of theſe, by ſpe- 
cial charter from the king, ſent out all writs in 
their own name, and did all things touching juſ- 
tice, as abſolutely as the prince himſelf, only ac- 
knowledging him their ſuperiour and ſovereign. 


his time, been much abridged. There are likewiſe 
exutics corporate, which are certain cities or 
ancient boroughs upon which our princes have 
thought good to beſtow extraordinary liberties. 
Of theſe London is one, York another, the city 
of Cheſter a third, and Canterbury a fourth. And 


to theſe may be added many more; as the county | 
of the town of Kingtton upon Hull, the county of | 


the town of Haverfordweſt, and the county of 
Litchfield. Coty is, in another ſiguification, uſed 
for the-county=court. Cravel, 
Diſcharge your powers unto their ſeveral coun- 
tics, 
As we will ours. Shak: ſpegre's Henry IV. 
He caught his death the laſt c-:m2y ſeſſions, where 
ne Would go to fee juſtice done to a poor widow- 
woman, and her fatherleſs children. Addiſon. 
2. An earlkiom. 
3- (Conteg. A count; a lord. Now wholly 
obſolete. 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
The county Paris. 
te made Hugh Lupus cy palatine of Cheſter, 
and gave that earldom to him and his heirs, to 
hold the ſame ita liber ad gladium ſicat rex tenchat 
<Enrliam ad 00 name Davies, 
(YE. n. .. French. ] A motion in dancing, 
when one leg is a little bent and ſuſpended from 
the ground, and with the other a motion is made 
forwards. Chambers. 
CO'UPLE. . f. f couple, Fr. copuld, Latin. | 
. A chain or tye that holds dogs together, 
I'll Keep my ſtable- ſtand where 
I lodge my wife; Ul go in couples with her, 
Then when I feel and fee no further truft her, 
F | Shake /peore. 
It is in ſome fort with friends as it is with dogs in 
mour. L'Eftrange. 
2. TwWo; a: brace. | 
He was taken up by a couple of ſhepherds, and 
by them brought to life again, Sidney. 


A ſchoolmatter, who ſhall teach myſelf and 


Your's, I will provide; yea, though the three do 
coſt me a cp/: of hundred pounds. Aſchum. 

A piece of chryttal incloſed a couple of drops, 
witch looked like water when they were ſhaken, 
though perhaps they are nothing but bubbles of 


Shak-peare's Remo and Juli t. 


COU 


By adding one to one, we have the complex 
idea of a couple, Loc te. 
3. A male and his female. 
So ſhall all the ccples three, 
Ever true in loving be. 
Shak:ſprare's Midjummer's Night' s Dream. 
Oh ! alas! 
I loſt a couple, that *twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have ſtood, begetting wonder, as 
You gracious ccaple do. i 
| Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where 
the married ccp/: are permitted before they con- 
tract, to ſee one another naked. | 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
He ſaid : the careful couple join their tears, 
And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. 
t Dryden. 
All ſucceding generations of men are the pro- 
geny of one primitive couple, Bently Sermons. 
To Cu/UPLE. v. @. | copulo, Latin.] 
1. To cham together. 
Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well my 


hounds ; r 
And pl: Clowder with the deep-mouth'd Brach. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To join one to another. 
What greater ills have the heavens in ſtore, 
To cue coming harms with ſorrow paſt. Sidney. 
And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went cerpled and inſeparable. 
| Shakeſpeare*s A you like it 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the 
tent together, that it may be one. Exod. xxvi. 11. 
They behold your chaſte converſation coupled 
with fear. 1 Pet. iii. 2. 
Their concernments were ſo coupled, that if na- 
ture had not, yet their religion would haye made 
them brothers. 7 South. 
That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of 
reaſon, who is meaſuring ſyllables and coupling 
rhimes, when he ſhould be mending his own ſoul, 
and ſecuring his own immortality. Pope. 
3- To marry; to wed; to join in wedlock. 
I ſhall rejoice to ſee you ſo c led, as may be 
fit both for your honour and your ſatisfaction. 
h Sidney. 
I am juſt going to aſſiſt with the archbiſhop, 
in degrading a parſon who cles all our beggars, 
by which 1 ſhall make one happy man. Sift, 
To Co'/UPLE.v.n. To join in embraces. 
Waters in Africa being rare, divers ſorts of 
beaſts come from ſeveral parts to drink ; and fo 
being refreſhed, fall to ce, and many times 
with ſeveral kinds. B. icen. 
| Thou, with thy luſty crew, 
Caſt wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 
And cxpl:d with them, and begot a race. 
Milian's Paradiſe Regain d. 


reaſon of the meeting together of brutes of ſeveral 
ſpecies, at water, and the promiſcuous p/ings of 
males and females of ſeveral ipecies. 
Ille Origin f Mankind. 
After this alliance, . 
Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with 
theep, 
And every creature c:pl: with his foe. 
b Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
CorPLE-2EGOAR: . ſ. | couple and beg gas. | One 
that makes it his buſineſs to marry beggars to each 
other, 
No coupli-begoaur in the land, 


Co/UPLET. 2. /. | French. } 

1. Two verſes ; a pair of rhimes. 

Then would they caſt away their pipes, and, 
holding band in hand, dance by the only cadence 
of their voices, which they would uſe in finging 
tome ſhort coup/ ts, whereto the one half begin- 
ning, the other half ſhould anſwer. 

Then at the laſt, an only col fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought; 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length 

along. ; 


air. 8 Add.ſon on Italy. | 


* 


The great variety of brutes in Africa, is by 


E'er join'd ſuch numbers hand in hand. 5207. 


Sidney. 


00 


In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a figh I wiſh it mine: 
When he can in one coupler fix 
More ſenſe than I can do in ſux, 
It gives me ſuch a jealous fit, 

I cry, pox take him and his wit. 

2. A pair ; as of doves. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, - 
Ere that her golden co:p/ets are diſclos'd 
His ſilence will fit drooping. Shakeſpeare's Hamlee. 

CO'URAGE. ». /. [courage, Fr. from cor, Latin. ] 
Bravery ; active fortitude ; ſpirit of enterpriſe. 

The king-becoming graces, . 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Their difcipline a 
Now mingled with their courage. : 
Shak: ſpeure's Cymbeline, 
Hope arms their courage: from their tow'rs 
they throw | 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
Dryden. 

Courage, that grows from conſtitution, very 
often forſakes a man when he has occaſion for it; 
and when it is only a kind of inſtinct in the ſoul, - 
it breaks out on all occaſions, without judgment 
or diſcretion. That courage which ariſes from the 
ſenſe of our duty, and from the fear of offending 
Him that made us, acts always in an uniform 
manner, and according to the dictates of right 
reaſon. Audi ſon's Cuardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was 
the cauſe of their misfortunes. Swift. 

Cour./Grovs. ad. | from cowage.] 

I. Brave; daring ; bold; enterpriſing ; adven- 
turous ; hardy; ſtout. | , 

And he that is cor ag-ous among the mighty, 
ſhall flee away naked in that day. Amos ii. 16. 

Let us imitate the caurageous example of St. 
Paul, who choſe then to magnify his office when 
ill men conſpired to leſſen it. Atterlury. 

2. It is uſed ludicrouſly by Shakeſpeare for out- 
rageous. | 

He is very courageous mad, about his throwing . 
into the water. Shakeſpenres 

Couna'cEoVvsrLy. adv. [from courageous, | Braves 
ly ;. ſtoutly; boldly. ; h 

The king the next day preſented him battle 
upou the plain, the fields there being open and 
champaign : the earl cour»geoufly came down, and 
zoined battle with him. Bacen's Henry VII. 

Coura'GEOUSNESS. 2. f. from courag-ous. Bra + 
very; boldneis ; ſpirit 3 courage. 

Nicanor hearing of the manlineſs and the cou- - 
Wage that they had to fight for their country, 
durtt not try the matter by the ſword. 

2. Mac. xiv. 18. 


Swift. 


Cuuka'xro. I CokAN r. 
I. X nimble dance, 


2. Any thing that ſpreads quick, as a paper of 
news. 


to bow ; to ſtoop in ſupplication. Not in uſe. 
In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 

Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do it good. 


Co'uRIER. u. . | courier, French.] A meſſenger 
ſent in haſte ; an expreſs ; a runner. 

I met a «-w1r ; one mine ancient friend, 

Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

This thin g the wary baſſa well perceiving, by 
ſpeedy case advertiſed Solyman of the enemy's 
purpoſe, requeſting him with all ſpeed to repair 
with his army to Tauris. Knlless Hiſtory. 

COURSE. . |. | courſe, Fr. curſus, Latin. | 

I. Race; career. 

And ſome ſhe arms with ſinewy force, 


2. Paſſage from place to place; progreſs. To 
this may be referred e ch ſe of a river. 


we came to Ptolemais, - 


Pep. 
4 [ 


CouRAN T. I *. f. ſcourante, French] See 


I'il like a maid the better, while I have a tooth in 
my head: why, he is able to lead her a comanto. Shaft. 


To Cou RR. v. u. Ccourber, French. ] To bend ; - 


Shukeſpeare”s Hamlet. 


And ſome with ſwiftneſs in the courſe. Cc u. 


And when we had finiſhed our courſe from Tyre, 
| A, XX1 of 
A light, 
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COU 
A light, by which the Arzive ſaua ſron ſteers 


Their filent cg to Ilium's well known more. 


„ 


Len. 


act of running in the liſts. 
hot knight was cooled with a em, 


ie third e, ie received of 1 halantus. 


3. Tilt; 
Bu, this 
Which, at 2: 


3. Cround on which a race is run. 


5. Tract or line in which a ſliip fails, or any 


motion is performed. 


6. Sail; means by which the conſe is performed. 
To the c0rſos we have deviſed Kudding fails, 


prix -ſuils, and top-ſails. Ralig hs F fays. 
. Progrels from one gradation to another; 
procets. 

Men the ſtate of the controverſy is ; plainly de- 
termined, it mutt not be altered by another diſ- 
PR in the ci of the diſputation. Hills. 

Order of ſucceſſion; as, every on? in his Courſe. 


1 any man ſpeak in an unknown tongue, let 


it be by two, or at the moſt by thres, and that by 
ceu /e; and let one interpret. 
9. Stated and orderly method, or manuer. 
It ſhe live long, 
Aud in the end meet the old cou of death, 
Women will all turn monſters. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The duke cannot deny the cur Je of law. Shak: i. 
If God by his revealed declaration, firſt gave 
rule to any man, he, that will claim by that title, 
muſt have the ſame poſitive grant of God for his 
Tucceſſion ; for, if it has not directed the cou /e of 
its deſcent and conveyance, no body can ſucceed to 
this title of the firſt Ruler. Locke. 
to. Series of ſucceſſive and methodical proce- 
dure. 
The glands did reſolve during her courſe of phy- 
ack, and ſhe continueth very well os this day. 
Wi teman's Surgery. 
11. The clements of an art exhibited and ex- 
plained, in a methodical ſeries. Hence our cow: ſc: 
of philoſaphy, anatomy, chemiitry, and mathe- 
maticks. Chambers, 
2. Conduct; manner of proceeding. _ 
_ Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began 
to doubt with himſelf what courſe were beſt for 
nim to take. Analles. 
That worthy deputy finding nothing but a com- 
mon miſery, took the beſt-cour/e he poſſibly could 
to eſtabliſh a commouwealth in Ireland. 
Davis on Ireland, 
He placed commiſſioners there, who. governed 
it only in a cui of difcretion, part martial, part 
civil. Dawes en Ireland. 
_ Give willingly what I can take by force; 
And know obedience i is your ſafeſt conſe. 
Dr yden 3 2 zu en αE“ . 
But if a right co iſe be taken with "clhidren, 
there will not be ſo much need of common re- 


wards and puniſhments, Locke. 
*Tis time we ſhould decree 
What co: to take. Add. ſin's Cato. 


The ſenate obſerving how, in all contentions, 
they were forced to yield to the tribunes and peo- 
ple, thought it their wiſeſt cf to give way alſo 
to time. Swift, 

13. Method of life; train of actions. 

A. woman of ſo working a mind, and ſo vehe- 
ment ſpirits, as it was happy ſhe. took a good 
Ecarſe; ; for otherwiſe it would have becn terrible. 

; Sidney. 
His addiction was to „ vain; 
Iris companies, unletter'd, rude and ſhallow; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports. 
S . prar®s Henry V. 

As the dropſy-man, the more he drinks, the 
clrier he is, and the more he ſtill deſires to drink; 
even ſoa ſinner, the more he ſins, the apter is by 

to ſn, and more deſirous to keep ſtill a co ſe 
wickedneſs, Pirkins, 


Men will ſay, 
That beauteous Emma vagrant che took, 
Her father's houſe and civil life forſook. Pricr. 
14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 
It is beſt to leave nature to her curſe, who is the 
ſovereign phyſician in moſt ene 


Ter. Je. 


1 C XIV. 27. 


COU 


So every ſervant took his courſes 
And, bad at firſt, they all grew worſe, 


15. Catamenia. 

The ſtoppage of women's co: 6] 5, if hot ſuddenly 
looked to, ſets them unde ubtedly into a conſump- 
tion, dropſy, or ſome other dangerous diſcaſe. 

Ha / vey an Conſamptions. 

16, Orderly ſtructure. 

The tongue defileth the whole body, and ſetteth 
on age the coe of nature. Jinies iii. 6. 

In architecture.] A continued range of 
ne level or of the ſame height, throughout 
the whole length of the building, and not inter- 
rupted by any aperture. Harris. 

18. Series of conſequences. 

10. Number of diſhes ſet on at once upon the 
table, 

Worthy fir, thou bleed'ſt: 
Thy exerciſe hath been too violent, 
For a ſecond cowr/c of fight. Shakeſp. Coriclanus, 
Then with a ſecond cori the tables load, 

And with full charges offer to the god. 

Dr ey) ns MFincad, 

You are not to waſh your hands till after you 
have ſent up your ſecond co /c. 

Swifts Du actions to the Cork, 
So quick retires each flying ca je, you'd ſwear 
Sancho's dread doctor and his wand was there. 
Pope. 

20. Regularity ; ſcttled rule, 

21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but they 
live as if they though there was none ; their vows 
and promiſes are no more than words of co ſc. 


LVL Eftrange, 

22. Of courſes. By conſequence. 
With a mind unprepoſſeſſed by doctors and 
commentators of any ſect, whoſe reaſonings, in- 
terpretation and language, which I have been uſed 


make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning 
of the author, ſeem harth, ſtrained, and uncouth 
to me. Locke. 
23. Of courſe. By ſettled rule. 
Senſe is of courſe annex'd to wealth and power; 
No muſe is proof againſt a golden ſhow'r. Garth. 
Neither ſhall I be ſo far wanting to myſelf, as 
not to deſire a patent, G00 of coun ſe to all uſeful 
projectors. N 
To COURSE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
. 15 hunt; to purſue. 
The big round tears 
Crurs'd one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chaſe. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
The King 1 is hunting the deer: I am cor ing my- 
ſelf. Shakeſpeare” Lou Labour Loſt. 
Where's the thane of Cawdor ? 
We cowrs'd him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 
To be his purvevor. Shatſp. Macbeth. 
2. To purſue with dogs that hunt. in view. 
It would be tried alſo in flying of have ks, or in 
cor-ſrrg of a deer, or hart, with gr eyhounds. 
Hacon't N. tural Hi gary. 
I am continually ſtarting hares for you to co arſe. : 
we were certainly cut out for one another; for 
my temper quits an amour juſt Where thine takes 
it up. Cong rte Old Bachelor, 
3. To put to ſpeed; to force to run. 
When they have an appetite 
To venery, let them not drink nor cat, 
And courſe them oft, and tire them in the BER: | 
May” $ F: 27 97 
To Couksk. v. a. To run; to rove about, 
Swift as quickſilver it co ſes through 
The nat ral gates and allies of the body. 
Shakcj- Haml::. 
The blood, before cold and fettled, left the liver 


mity and- cowardice : but the ſherrics warms it, 


and makes it co ſe from the inwards to the parts 


extreme. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

She did ſo ww fe o'er my exteriours with ſuch a 
greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
ſeom to ſcorch me up like a burning glaſs. 


Shake peare's Merry IF ives ET indſor. 


Pri: . 


to, will of carſ- make all chime that way; and 


never had lived out of one. 


white and pale, which is the badge of puſ:llani- 


COU 


Ten brace and more of greyhounds, ſnowy fair 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours d around 113 
chair. 5 Zr * le. Ne 
All, at once 
Relaphas quick, as quickly re-aſcend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguiſnh, and renew, 
All either coaurfmg in a maze of light. 
Thomſon” Ss. Autun. 
Coſuks ER. u. /. [fr om courſ-; couriers Fr) 
1. A ſwift horſe; a war horſe: a wor d nut 
uſed in proſe. 
He proudly pricketh on his cor /- ſtrong, 
And Atin ay him pricks with ſpurs of thame and 
wrong. Spenſer. 
Then to his abſent gueſt the king decreed 
A pair of cu ſers born of heavenly breed; 
Who from their noſtrils breatir'd etherial fire, 


Whom Circe ſtole from her cele{tial fire, 


97. yelen 0 Tucid. 


Th' impatient caw/cr pants in every vein, 
And, pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtint pl, io; 
Hille, vales, and floods appear already crot: 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are 1 . 
tops, 
2. One who purſues the ſport of conrſing hares. 
A leaſh is a leathern thong, by which a falconer 
holds his hawk, or a cr /cr leads his greyhound. 
; Han el.. 
COURT. . ſ. {cour,- Fr. hoes „ Dut. curtis, low 
Lat.) 
1. The place where the Prince reſides; tlie pa- 
lace. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires, 
Men fo diforderly, ſo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our co, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; Epicuriim and luſt, 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Shak p. King Lear, 
It ſhall be an habitation of dragons, and a court 
for owls. Iſaiab, xxvi. 13. 
His exactneſs, that every man ſhould have his 


due, was ſuch, that you would tiunk he had never 


ſeen a cut: the politeneſs with which this juſ- 
tice was adminiſtered, would convince you he 
Pris Dedication, 
A ſuppliant to your royal co I come. 
Pope's Odyfſeye 
2. The hall or chamber where juſtice is adnu- 
niſtered. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this preſent queſtion in the cot ? 
Shakeſpearee 
St. Paul being brought unto the higheſt core in 
Athens, to give an account of the doctrine he had 
preached, concerning Jeſus and the reſurrection, 
took occaſion to imprint on thoſe magiſtrates 2 
future ſtate. Atterbury. 
3. Open ſpace before a N 
Lou muſt have, before you come to the front, 
three courts a green cart plain, with a wall about 
it; a ſecond cot of the ſame, but more garniſhed, 


with little turrets, or other embelliſhments upon 


the wall; and a third cow?, to ſquare. with the 
front, not to be built but incloſed with a naked 
wall. Bacon. 
Suppoſe it were the king's bedehamber, yet the 
meaneſt man in the tragedy muſt come and diſ- 
patch his buſineſs, rather than in the lobby or 
court yard (which is fitter for him), for fear the 

ſtage ſhould be cleared, and the ſcenes broken. 
HD; yd. 7, 


4. A ſmall opening incloſed with houſes and 


paved with broad ſtones, diſtinguiſhed from 4 


[tr cet. 
g. Perſons who compoſe the retinue of a prince. 


Their wiſdom was ſo highly eſteemed, that fore 
of them were always employed to follow the 07s 
of _— Kings, to adviſe them. Teint le. 

Perſons who are aſſembled for the 2 adminit- 


ain of juttice. 
Any juriſdiction, military, tivil,, « or eccleſi- 


enk 
If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by ſome apparent ſign 


Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 
5 Shakeſpeare's mm 
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which they love beſt themſelves. 


Athouſand court you, though they court in vain. 
Pepe. 


doing what they found condemned. 


Cc ov. 


| | The archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held alate court at Dunſtable. | 
Shokeſprare's Henry VIII. 
I have at laſt met with the proceedings of tl. 
tout baron, held in that behalf. Spectato 
8. The art of pleaſing; the art of inſinuation. 
Him the prince with gentle cor did board. 
, j Sponſe” 


Haſt thou been never baſe ? Did love ne'er benc 


Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend? 


Flatter me, make thy court, and ſay it did; 
Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Some ſort of people, placing a great part of their 


happineſs in ſtrong drink, are always forward to 


make court to my young maſter, by offering that 


I have been conſidering why poets have ſuch 
ill ſucceſs in making their cot, fince they are al- 
lowed to be the greateſt and beſt of all flatterers : 


the defect is, that they flatter only in print or in 


writing. | Swift 10 Gay. 
9. It is often uſed in compoſition in moſt of its 


ſenſes. 


20 CovRT. v. a. | from the noun. ] | 
I. To woo; to ſolicit a woman to marriage. 
Follow a ſhadow, it flies you; 
Seem to fly it, it will purſue : 
So cot a miſtreſs, ſhe denies you; 
Let her alone, ſhe will cout you. 


___ Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb'ring princes court her nuptial bed. 
| Dryden's Mnad. 
Alas! Sempronius, would'ſt thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilſt her father's life's in danger? 
Thou might'ſt as well court the pale trembling 
veſtal, ; 
While ſhe beholds the holy flame expiring. _ 
Aadliſon's Cato. 
Ev'n now, when ſilent ſcorn is all their gain, 


2. Jo ſolicit; to ſeek. 
Their own eaſe and ſatisfaction would quickly 
teach children to ct commendation, and avoid 


Locke en Fducation, 

3. To flatter ; to endeavour to pleaſe. 

CouRT-CHAPLAIN. ». f. [court and chaplain. 
One who attends the king to celebrate the holy 
offices. 

The maids of honour have been fully convinced 
by a famous court-rbaplain, Swift. 

CoVvRT-DAY. 1. J. | court and dv. Day Ol 
which juſtice is ſolemnly adminiſtered. 

The judge took time to delib-rate, and the 
next cc day he ſpoke. Aue buthrot and Pope. 

CouRT-DRESSER» 1. ſ. [court and diefer. ] One 
that dreſſes the court, or perſons of rank; a 
flatterer. 

There are many ways of fallacy; ſuch arts of 
giving colours, appearances, and re{emblances, 


by this court=drefer, fancy. Los te. 


 CovkT-FAVOUR. . ſ. Favours or benefits be- 


 Kowed by princes. 


We part with the bleſſings of both worlds 
for pleaſures, comt-faveurs, and commiſſions ; and 
at laſt, when we have fold ourfelves to our luſts, 
we grow fick of our bargain, L Fſtrange. 
_ CorvRT-HAND. nf. [cowt and Hund.] The hand 
or manner of writing uſed in records and judi- 


cial proceedings. 
He can make obligations, and write court. hand, 
- Shake Fear? 
CourT-LADY. nf. ſcout and lady.] A lady 
converſant or employed in court. : 
Ihe ſame ftudy, long continued, is as intolerable 
to them, as the appearing long in the ſame clothes 
or faſhion is to a c. Lee. 
Co'CRTEOVS. adj. Ccaurtais, French. Elegant 
of manners; polite, well-bred ; full of acts of 
reſpect. e 
He hath deſerved worthily of his country; 


Locke. 


Ben For ſon's Foreſt. 


* 


| 
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and his afcent is not by ſuch eaſy degrees, as thoſe 
who have been ſupple and 9.4200; tothe people. 
Shake(p. Cor iolanus. 

They are one while courtecus, civil, and oblig- 
ing; but, within a ſmall time after, are ſuperci- 
ius, tharp, troubleſome, fierce, and excepti- 
us. South. 

Co'urTEoOUSLY. adv. [from courteous, ] Re- 
pectfully ; civilly; complaiſantly. 

He thought them to. be gentlemen of much 
more worth than their habits bewrayed, yet he let 
"hem cou tec ly paſs. Nolton. 

Whilſt Chriſt was upon earth, he was not only 
eaſy of acceſs, he did not only courterufly receive 
all that addreſſed themſelves to him, but alſo did 
not diſdain himſelf to travel up and down the 
country. Calumy's Ser non,. 

Alcinous, being prevailed upon by the glory of 
his name, entertained him courteoufly. Broome. 

Co/UukTFoVvsNESS. . from courteous. | Civi- 
lity ; complaiſance. 

Co/URTESAN. IA. ſ. [cortiſana, low Latin.] A 

Co u R co woman of the town; a proſ- 
titute ; a ſtrumpet. 

"Tis a brave night to cool a courtevan. 

f Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

With them there are no ſtews, no diffolute 
houſes, no courteſins, nor any thing of that kind; 
nay, they wonder, with deteſtation, at you, in 


Europe, which permit ſuch things. 
| Bacon's New Atlantis. 


The Corinthian is a column, lacivioufly decked 
like a ccurtegan. Wotton. 
Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtezan, ſpent his whole eſtate 


upon her. Addiſon. 
Co/uRTESY. . f. [Ccourtoiſie, French, corteſia, 
Italian. ] 


- 1. Elegance of manners; civility ; complai- 
ſance. 
Sir, you are welcome to our houſe : 
It muſt appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy. 
Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Who have ſeen his eſtate, his hoſpitality, his 
corteſy to ſtrangers. Peachan:. 
He, who was compounded of all the ele- 
ments of affability and courteſy towards all kind 
of people, brought himfelf to a habit of neglect, 
and even of rudeneſs, towards the queen. 
| Clarendun. 
Courtsfy is ſooner found in lowly ſhades 
Wirth ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls, 
And courts of princes, whence it firſt was nam'd. 
| Milton. 
So gentle of condition was he known, 
That through the court his comfy was blown. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
2. An act of civility or reſpect. | 
You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day; another time 
You call'd me dog; and for theſe courtefies, 
I'll lend you thus much money. 
| Shak: (prore's Merchant of Fenice. 
Repoſe you there, while I to the hard houſe 
Return, and force their ſcanted c-74e/y, 
he Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
When I was laſt at Exeter, 
The mayor in corte{y ſhew'd me the caſtle. 
| Shakeſpeare's Kichard III. 
Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 
And by that muſick let vs ail embrace; 
For heav'n to earth ſome of us never ſhall 
A ſecond time do ſuch a c:u7 /y. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Other ſtates, aſſuredly, cannot be juſtly accuſed 


for not ſtaying for the firſt blow; or for not ac- 


cepting Polyphemus's caurteſy, to be the laſt that 
Mall be caten up. L acen. 
2. The reverence made by women. 
Some country girl, ſcarce to a c bred, 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 
Lf, fuperciliour, haughty, proud, and vain, 
She brought her father's triumphs in her train. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The poor creature was as full of court:/es as if 
I had been her godmother : the truth on't is, I 


ing. 


COU 


endeavour to make her look ſomething Chriſtian. 
like. Congrewe*s Old Back: lore 

4- A tenure, not of right, but by the favour 
of other's ; as, to hold upon courteſy. | 

5. Co'ukTEsY of Enolind. A tenure by which, 
if a man marry. an inheritance, that is, a woman 
ſeiſed of land, and getteth a child of her that 
comes alive into the world, though both the child 
and his wife die forthwith; yet, if ſhe were in 
poff Mon, ſhall he keep the land during his life, 
and is called tenant pr legem Anglize, or by the 
courteſy of England. Cowel. 

To Co'URTESY. v. #. [from the noun.] 

1. To perform an act of reverence : it is now 
only ufed of women. 

Toby approaches, and cexr?'fies there to me 


Shake ts 
The petty traffickers, Ha 
That cou: y to them, do them reverence. 
Shakeſpeare, 
- 2. To make a reyerence in the manner of la- 
ies. 
If I ſhould meet her in my way, 
We hardly cart y to each other. 
Co'uRTIER. 2. h. | from cow?.] 
1. One that frequents or attends the courts of 
princes. 
He hath been a courticy he ſwears, — 
If any man doubts that, let him put me to my 
purgation. I have trod a meaſure; I have flat- 
tered a lady ; I have been politick with my friend, 
ſmooth with mine enemy ; I have undone three 
taylors; I have had four quarrels, and like to 
have fought one. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
You are a flattering boy ; now, I ſee you'll be 
a courtier. Shakepeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
You know Iam no cater, nor verſed in ſtate- 


Pricr. 


affairs. Bacon. 


The principal figure in a picture, is like a 
king among his co tiers, who ought to dim the 
luſtre of his attendants. Dryden, 

2. One that courts or ſolicits the fayour of ano- 


ther. 
| What 
Made thee, all honour'd honeſt Roman Brutus, 
With the arm'd reſt, cauriicrs of beauteons frees 
dom, . 
To drench the capitol ? 
Shakeſ. Ant. and Clecp. 

There was not among all our princes a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard III. not out of 
fear, hut wiſdom. Suckling, 

Cour HIN G. #. . [from court-] A courtier; 
a retainer to a court. 

Cour tling, JI rather thou ſhould'd utterly 
Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it froſtily. 
a Ben Jobnſan. 

Co/vrTINE.. See CURTAIN. | 

Co'URTLIKE. adj. ¶ court and lik-.] Elegant, 
polite. 


Our Engliſh tongue is, I will not ſay as ſacred 


as the Hebrew, or as learned as the Greek, but 
as fluent as the Latin, as courteous as the Spaniſh, 
as courtlike as the French, and as amorous as the 
Italian. Camden's Remains. 

Co/URTLINESS. . ſ. [from courtly.] Elegance 
of manners: grace of mein; complaiſance; ci- 
vility. 

The ſlighteſt part that you excel in, is cure li- 
neſs. Lord Digby to Sir Kenelm Digby. 

Co u R . adv. [from court.) Relating or re- 
taining to the court; elegant; ſoft ; flatter- 


In aur own time (excuſe fome courtly ſtrains,) 


No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 


Co'varLy. aiv, In the manner of courts; 
elegantly. 

They can produce nothing ſo curtly writ, or 
which expreiſes ſo much the converſation of a 
gentleman, as Sir John Suckling. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poetry, 

ColuR TSU. x. /. | from court.] 

1. The act of ſoliciting favour, _ 

He paid his court/#:p with the crowd, 
As fir as modeſt pride allow'd. Swift, 

2, The ſolicitation of a woman to marriage.. 
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Be merry, and employ your chieſeſt thoughts 
To corurt/Þip, and ſuch fair oftents of love, 

As ſhall conveniently become you there. 
 Shakeſpear#s Merchant of Venice, 

In tedious cowt/7:p we declure our pain, 

And ere we Kinduets find, firit meet diſdain. 
ID: ytn's Dd, Emp. 

Every man in the time of , and in the 
firſt entrance of marriage, puts on a bcha\iour 
like my correſpondent's holiday ſuit. 

£!ddifor's Guan di un. 
3. Civility ; elegance of manners. : 
My cow t//-ip to an univerſity, 

My modeſty I give to ſoldiers bare; 

My paticnce to a gameſter's Hare. Donne. 

COUSIN. ». /. U (hun, Fr. con ſcngiti neus, Lat.] 

1. Any one collaterally related more remotely 
than a brother or ſiſter. 

Macbeth unſeam'd him. 
Oh, valliant cou/rr: / worthy gentleman. Shak. /. 

Tybalt, my couſin! O, my brother's child! 
Unhappy fight ! alas, the blood is ſpill'd 
Of my dear kiuſman. Sh. E. ſ. Romco and Fuiict. 

Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter's ton, 
And cou/tn german to great Priam's ſeed. 

Shakeſpeare's Tralss ond (en. 

2. A title given by the king to a nobleman, 
particularly to thoſe of the council. 

COW. . J. ſin the plural, anciently Kine, or. 
keen, now commonly ce; cu, Sax. „e, Dutch.) 
The female of the bull; the horned ammal with 
cloven feet, kept for her milk and calves. 

We ſee that the horns of oxen and cvs, for 
the moſt part, are larger than the bulls; which is 
cauſed by abundance of moiſture, which in the 
'horns of the bull faileth. Bacon, 

After the fever is diminiſhed, atles and goats 
milk may be neceſſary ; yea, a diet of cows milk 
alone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Then, leaving in the fields his grazing corvs, 

He ſought himſelf ſome hoſpitable houſe : 
Good Creton entertain'd his godlike guelt. 
7 Dr yd. Fables. 

T7, Cow. v. a. [from coward, by contraction.“ 
To depreſs with fear; to oppreſs with habitual 
timidity. 

Macduff was from his mothers womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 
Accur ſed be that tongue that tells me ſo; 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man. 

Shak ſpeare's Aſacletb. 

By reaſon of their frequent revolts they have 
drawn upon themſelves the preſſurcs of war ſo 
often, that it ſeems to have ſomewhat cored their 
ſpirits. How's Vocal 1 re . 

For when men by their wives are cow'd, 
Their horns of courſe are underſtood.  Hedibr.s. 

Cow-nERD. u. ſ. {cowand hy rd, Sax. a Keeper. ] 
One whoſe occupation is to tend cow. 5 

Cow-uousk. u. J. | cw and 4e. ] The houſe in 
which kine are kept. 

You muſt houſe your milch- cow, that you give 
hay to in your cow-bouſe, all night. Mortimer. 

Cow-LEECH. u. ſ. I cow and ſecch. ] One who pro- 
feſſes to cure diſtempered cows. 

70 Cow-LEFCH. v. u. To profeſs to cure cows. 

Though there are many pretender» to the art | 
of farriering and cow-lecching, yet many of them 
are very ignorant, eſpecially in the country. 


Cow-wurarT. nf. [from cow and whe, ] A 


lant. 
q COWARD. n.J. [couard, Fr. of uncertain de- 
Yivation. ] | | 
1. A poltron; a wretch whoſe predominant pa- 
Non is fear, : 
Pyrocles did ſuch wonders, beyond belief, as 
was able to lead Muſidorus to courage, though he 
had been born a cowerd. Sycdhey. 
There was 2 ſoldier that vaunted, before Julius 
Cæſar, of the hurts he had received in his face. 
Crſar knowing him to he but a coward, told him, 
You were beſt take hecd, next time you run away, 


Gow 


Some are brave one day, and ches another, 
as great captains have often told nie, from their 
own experience and obſervation. Temple. 

A coward does not always eſcape with diſgrace, 
but ſometimes. alſo loſes his hte. South, 

Tremble ye not, Oh friends! and cowards fly, 
Deom'd by the Kern Telemachus to die! 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. It is ſometimes uſed in the manner of an ad- 
jective. 

Having more man than wit about me, I drew ; 
And rais'd the houſe with loud and coward cries. 

| Sh Ae pci 0. 
Invading fears repel my cor. joy, 
And ills foreſeen the prelent bliis deſtroy. 
| | Prior. 

Co'warnice. . f. [from coward. ] Fear; ha- 

bitual timidity ; puſtllanimity ; want of courage. 
_ Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead ; 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſe ſhame, 
Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name. 
| Fairy Queen. 

Gallant and fearlefs courage will turn into a na- 
tive and heroick valour, and make them hate the 
cat ice of doing wrong. Milian on F ducotion, 

None was diſgrac'd ; for falling is no ſhame, 
And co<:v.»+ dice alone is loſs of fame: 

The vent'rous knizht is from the ſaddle thrown, 
But 'tis the fault of fortune, not his own. - - 
Drydn's Fables. 

This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is pre- 
ſent to all our affections; ſecs every treacherous 
inclination of our heart to defert his ſervice ; and 
treaſures up, againſt the day of his wrath, the ſe- 
cret covardco which deters us from atlerting his 
cauſe, which prevails on us to compliment the 
vices of the great, to applaud the libertine, and 
laugh with the prophane. Rogerss Ser muns. 

Co'wARDL1INESS. . . [from cowardly.) Li- 
midity; cowardice. _ oh 

Co'wARDLY adj, [from coward. |] 

1. Fearful ; timorous ; puſillanimous. 

An Egyptian ſoothſayer made Antonius believe 


that his genius, otherwiſe brave and confident, was 


in the pretence of Octavius poor and coward!y. 
H. ic Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Mean; befitting a coward ; proceeding from 
fear. | 
I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 

Th time of life. Shake peare”s Julius Ceſar. 
Let all ſuch as can enlarge their conſciences like 
nell, and ſtyle a coward!y filence in Chriſts cauſe 
diſcretion, know, that Chriſt will one day fcorn 
them. . South. 
Co'wAiRDLY, adv, In the manner of a coward ; 
meanly ; vilely. . 

He ſharply reproved them as men of no cou— 
rage, who had moſt cvrdly turned their backs 
upon their enemies. Rvolles. 
Co'warnSHI1P. rf. [from coward. ] The cha- 
racter or qualities of a coward; immcanneſs ; a 
word not now in uſe. | 

A. very paltry boy, and more a coward than 2 
hare : his diſhoneſty appears in leaving his friend 
here in neceilitv, and denying him; and for his 
cori er Dip, atk Fabian. Shakeſpeare. 

To Co'wtr: wn. [ cxvrr fon, Welſh ;. courber, 
Fr. or perhaps borrowed from the manner in 
which a cz» finks on her knees. | To fink by 
bending the knees; to ſtoop; to ſhrink. 

Let the pail be put over the man's head above 
water, then he cover down, and the pail be preil- 
ed down with him. Bacon. 

The ſplitting rocks c-w'rd in the ſinking ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides. 


As thus he ſpake, each bird and beaſt beheld, 
Approaching two and two; theſe cow'rins low 
With blandiſhment, each bird ſtoop'd on his wing. 

Milton, 
Our dame fits cow'ring o' er a kitchen fire; 
I draw freth air, and nature's works admire. 
Dryden. 


how you look back, Bic. 


Cow Is Uu. ad. | from To cose, to awe. ] Timo- 


Shakeſ pear 5 


thou mutt needs wear my coxcor, 


1 


COX 
raus; fearful ; mean; puſillanimous; cowardly. 
Not in uſe, 8 FE: 0 

It is the c:xv7/Þ terrour of his ſpirit, 8 
That dares not undertake: he'll not feel wrong, 
Which tie him to an anſwer. _. 
þ | Shakeſpear cs King Leut. 

Co'wrErrER. 2. f. [cow and tet; One 
whoſe buſineſs is to Keep cows. | 5 

Ihe terms cowker per and hogherd are not to be 
uſed in our poetry ; but there are no finer words 
inthe Greek language. Some. 

COW L. . J. [cule, Saxon; cucullus, Lit, | 

1. A monk's hood, 


Vou may imagine that Francis Cornfield did 


ſcratch his elbow, when he had ſweetly invented, 


to ſignify his name, ſaint Francis with his friery 
þ (mdr. 
What differ more, you cry, than crown ald 


co in a cornfield. 


cool? | 

I'll tell you, friend, a wiſe man and a fool. %. 

2. | Perliaps from cen, cooler, a veſſel in which 
hot liquor is ſet to cool.] A vetfel in which water 
is carried on a pole between two. 

CowL-STAFF. . ſ. [cout and.. f.] The ſtaff 
on which a vefſel is ſupported between two meu, 

Mounting him upon a cela, 
Which (tofting him ſomething high) 
He apprehended to be Pegaſus. Fuc Ali, g. 

The way by a _cowl-/?off is ſafer: the ſtaff mult 
have a bunch in the middle, ſomewhat wedge- 
like, and covered with a ſoft bolſter. WViſomn, 

Cowen. u. /. | paralyſis : cuylippe, Sax. 35 
ſome think, from their reſemblance of ſcent to 
the breath of a cow; perhaps from growing much 
in _palture-grounds, and often meeting the cow's 
Cozoſlip is alſo called pagil, grows wild in the 
meadows, and is a ſpecies of primroſe. Air. 

He might as well ſay, that a ce is as white 
Wally. an. 

Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I: . 
In a cow/lip's bell I lie. Shuk-ſpeare's Tens eff, 

Thy little ſons 
Permit to range the paſtures : gladly they 
Will mo the cory/77> poſies, faintly ſweet. 
x Ph;Ysr, 
Cows-LrxGwoRr, ». .. A ſpecies of Mullc::, 
Co'xcoMB. 2. . [cock and comb, corrupted from 
cock's comb. | 

1. The top of the head, IS | 

As the cockney did to the eels, when ſhe put 
them i' the paſty alive; ſhe rapt them o th' er- 
combs with a ſtick, and cried down, Wantons, 
down |! Shakeſpeare's Ning Lear, 

2. The comb reſembling that of a cock, which 
licenſed fools wore formerly in their caps. 


There take my cexcomb : why, this fellow has 


baniſhed two of his daughters, and did the third 
a bleſling againſt his will : if thou follow him, 
Shoke 7 , 
3. A fop; a ſuperficial pretender to knows- 
ledge or accompliſhments. 
11. nt to her, 
By this fame coxcomb that we have i' th! wind, 
Tokens and letters, which ſhe did refend. & 
] ſcorn, quoth ſhe, thou covonrb filly, 
Quarter or council from a foe. Hud:brat. 
It is a vanity for every pretending coxcoms te 
make himfelt one of the party ſtill with his bet- 
ters. LE ftrovives 
They overflowed with ſmart repartees, and were 
only diſtinguiſhed from the intended wits by being 
called coxcombs, though they deſerved not fo ſcan- 
dalous a name. Dryden. 
Some are bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, 
And ſome made coxc-955, nature meant but fools. 


Pcfts 
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4. A kind of red flower. : 

Coxco/MIcar.. adj. | from coxcomb. ] Foppiſh ; 
conceited : a low word unworthy of uſe. 

Becauſe as he was a very natural writer, and 
they were without prejudice, without prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, without affeRation, and without the influ- 


ence of coxcemical, ſenſeleſs cabal, they were at li- 


herty to receive the impreſſions which tungs natu- 


ly made on their minds. Dixit. 
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Of all the trades in Rome. 
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COY. adj. Ccoi, French; from guietut, Lat.] 
1. Modeſt; decent. 
Jaſon is as coy as is a maide; 
He looked piteouſly, but nought he ſaid. 
Chaucer, 
2. Reſerved ; not acceſſible ; not eaſily conde- 
ſcending to familiarity. 
And vain delight ſhe ſaw he light did paſs, 
A foe of folly and immodeſt toy; 
Still ſolemn ſad, or ſtill diſdainful coy. Spenſer. 
Like Fhoebus ſung the no leſs am'rous boy: 
Le ſhe, as lovely and as coy. Waller. 
his ſeaſon every ſmile of the ſun, like the 
ſmile of a coy lady, is as dear as it is ae” 
l pe. 
The Nile's coy ſource. Grainger. 
To Cov. v. n. [from the adjective.] 


1. To behave with reſerve ; to reje famili- | 


arity. 5 
| What, coying it again; 
No more; but make me happy to my guſt, 


That is, without your ſtruggling. 


Dryden's King Arthur. 
Retire! 1 beg you, leave me, 
1 has to coy it! 
With one who knows you too 
Rowe”s June Shore, 
2. To make difficulty; not to condeſcend wil- 


lingly, | 


If he coy'd _ Z 
To hear Cominius ſpeak, T'll keep at home. 
| Shakes/p. Coriolanus. 
To Cor. v. a. [for decey.] To allure, Not in 


uſe. 


I'll mountebank their loves, 


Coy their hearts from them, and come home be- 


loved 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Co“ v Lv. adv. [from coy.] With reterve ; with 
difinclination to familiarity. 
This ſaid ; his hand he coyly ſnatcht away 


_ Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Co'rxess. ». ſ. [from coy.} Reſerve; unwil- 
lingneſs to become familiar. 

When the ſun hath warmed the earth and wa- 
ter, three or ſour male carps will follow a female ; 
and ſhe putting on a ſeeming coyneſs, they force her 
through weeds and flags. Walton. 

When the kind nymph would coyneſs feign, 
And hides but to be found again. ryden. 

Co'ys TREL.n. ſ. A ſpecies of degenerate hawk. 

One they might truſt, their common wrongs to 

wreak : 
The muſquet and the coy/tre/ were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon. Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
_ Coz. »./. A cant or familiar word, contracted 
from cou ſin. 

Be merry, caꝝ; ſince ſudden ſorrow 
Serves to ſay thus, ſome good things come to-mor- 

row. | Shakeſpeare. 

To CO'ZEN. v. a. [To coſe is in the} old Scotch 


From forth Antinous' hand. 


dialect, as Junius obſerves, to chop or change; 


whence e, to cheat, becauſe in ſuch traffick 
there is commonly fraud.] To cheat; to trick ; 


to defraud. 


Let the queen pay never ſo fully, let the muſ- 
ter-maſter view them never ſo diligently, let the 


deputy or general look to them never ſo exactly, 
vet they can cozn them all. 


Spenſer, 
Goring loving no man ſo well hut that he would 
ce den him, and expoſe him to publick mirth for 
having been nen d. Clarendon. 
He that ſuffers a government to be abuſed by 
careleſſneſs or neglect, does the ſame thing with 
him that maliciouſly and corruptly ſets himſelf to 
£0221 it. L'Eftrange. 
You are not obliged to a literal belief of what 


dne poet ſays; but you are pleaſed with the image, 


without being cozened by the fiction. Dryden. 

Wat if I pleaſe to lengthen out his date, 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. 

: Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

_ Children may be coxer'd into a knowledge of the 

letters, and be taught to read, without perceiving 

c to be an; thing but a ſport, 


* and therefore the reputation of honeſty muſt 
| farſt be gotten, which cannot be but by living 


CRA 
 Co'zrnace n. ſ. [from coxen.] Fraud; de- 
ceit; artifice; fallacy; trick ; cheat ; the practice 
of cheating. 
They ſay this town is full of ca nage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 


Diſguiſed cheaters. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Wiſdom without honeſty is meer craft and com- 


well: a good life is a main argument. 
| Ken Zorjon's Diſcoveries. 
There's no ſuch thing as thit we beauty call, 
It is mere cozenage all, 
For though ſome long 230 
Lik'd certain colours ming!'d fo and ſo, 
That doth not tie me now from chooſing new. 
| | Suckiing. 
Imaginary appearances offer themſelves to our 
impatient minds, Which entertain theſe counter- 
feits without the leatt ſuſpicion of their cozenage. 
Glanviiles Scep/ts. 
Strange coz'nage! none would live paſt years 
again, 
Vet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. 
Dryden's Aureng ebe. 

But all theſe are trifles, if we conſider the fraud 
and cozenage of trading men and ſhopkeepers. 

| Swift. 

Co'zENER, v. ſ. [from cozen.] A cheater; a 
defrauder. 

Indeed, fir, there are c:zencrs abroad, and there- 
fore it behoves men to be wary. 

; Shakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 

CRAB. n. ſ. [cnabba, Sax. ra“, Dutch. ] 

1. A cruſtaccous fiſh. 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are, the lobſter, the 
crab, the crawfiſh, the hodmandod or dodman, 
and the tortoiſe. The old ſhells are never found ; 
ſo as it is like they ſcale off and crumble away by 
degrees. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

The fox catches crab fiſn with his tail, which 
Olaus Magnus ſaith he himſelf was an eye-witneſs 
of. Der ham. 
2. A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild 


apple. 
Noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab- tree ſlip, whoſe fruit thou art. 
; | * 
Fetch me a dozen crab-tree ſtaves, and ſtrong 
ones: theſe are but ſwitches. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. 
Tell why a graft, taking nouriſhment from a 
crab ſtock, ſhall have a fruit more noble than its 
nurſe and parent. Taylor. 
3. A peeviſh moroſe perſon. 
4. A wooden engine with three claws for launch- 
ing of ſhips, or heaving them into the dock. 
Philips. 


5. The ſign in the zodiack. 
Then parts the Twins and Crab, the Dog di- 
vides, +I 
And Argo's keel, that broke the frothy tides. 
| Creech. 
CAR. adj. It is uſed by way of contempt for 
any ſour or degenerate fruit; as à Crab cherry; a 
crab plum. 
Better gleanings their worn ſoil can boaſt, 
Than the craò vintage of the neighb'ring coaſt. 
| | Dryd.n. 
CRARBED. adj. | from crab. ] 
I. Peeviſh ; moroſe; cynical ; ſour. 
A man of years, yet freſh, as mote appear, 
Of ſwarth complexion, aud of crabbed hue, 


Locke on Education. | 


That him full of melancholy did ſhew. 
| Spenſer. 
O, ſhe is 


Ten times more gentle than her father's crabted; 
And he's compos'd of harthneſs. Shak-ſp. Tempeſt. 
2. Harſh; unpleaſing. 
That was when 
Three crabbed months had ſour'd themſelves to 
death, 


Ky bakeſpeare. | 


8 


Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clepe thyſelf my love. Shakeſ. Winter's Tal. 
How charming is divine philoſophy |! 

Not harſh and crab bed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 

But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feaſt of neQar'd ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigus. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. 

Beſide, he was a ſhrewd philoſopher, 
And had read ev'ry text and glofs over; 
Whate'er the crabbed / author hath, 

He underſtood b' implicit faith. Hud'bran 
Lucretius had choſen a ſubject naturally crabbed, 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius, 
Are againft Gods, you know. rior. 
Cr a/BBEDLY. adv. [from crabbed.] Peeviſhly ; 
moroſely ; with perplexity. 
Cra'rntDNeESsS. = ,. [from crabbed.] 
1. Sourneſs of taſte, 
2. Sourneſs of countenance; aſperity of man · 
ners. 
3- Difficulty ; perplexity. 
CAR ER. ». .. | 
The poor fiſh have enemies enough, beſide ſuck 
unnatural fiſhermen ; as otters, the cormorantz 
and the craber, which ſome call the water-rat. 
Walton's Angler. 
Crans-Evrs. 3. J. Whitiſh bodies, rounded on 
one ſide and depreſſed on the other, heavy, mode 
rately hard, and without ſmell. They are not the 
eyes of any creature, nor do they belong ts the 
crab; but are produced by the common craws- 
fiſh : the ſtones are bred in two ſeparate bags, one 
on each fide of the ſtomach. They are alkaline, 
abſorbent, and in ſome degree diuretick. Hill. 
Several perſons had, in vain, endeavoured te 
ſtore themſelves with crabs-eyes. Boyle. 
CRACK. . /. [kraeck, Dutch.] 
1. A ſudden diſruption, by which the parts are 
ſeparated but a little way fram each other. 
2. The chink, fiffure, or vacuity made by dif- 
ruption ; a narrow breach. | | 
Contuſions, when great, do uſually produce x 
fiſſure or crack of the ſkull, either in the ſame part 
where the blow was inflicted, or in the contrary 
part. Wiſeman, 
At length it would crack in many places ; and 
thoſe cracks, as they dilated, would appear of a 
pretty good, but yet obſcure and dark ſky-colour. 
Newton's Optic ks. 
3. The ſound of any body burſting or falling. 
If I ſay ſooth, I muſt report, they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks. 
N Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Now day appears, and with the day the king, 
Whoſe early care had robb'd him of his reſt ; 
Far off the cracks of falling houſes ring, 
And ſhrieks of ſubjects pierce his tender breaſt. 
; Dryges. 
4. Any ſudden and quick ſound. 
A fourth ?—ſtart eye 
What will the line ſtretch out to th crack of doom? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thun- 
derbolts, that every now and then flew up from 
the anvil with dreadful ca. 4; and flaſhes. Ad4di/aw, 
5. Change of the voice in puberty. : 
And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, ſing him to this 
ground. Shak ſprores 
6. Breach of chaſtity. 
I cannot 
Relieve this crack to be in my dread miftreſs, 
So ſovereiguly being honourable. Shak. Nun. Tale. 
7. Crazineſs of intellect. 
8. A man crazed. | 
I have invented projects for raiſing millions, 
without burthening the ſubject; but cannot get 
the parliament to liſten to me, who look upon me 
as a crach and a projector. Add. ſon. 
g. A whore; in low language. 
1e. A boaſt. 
Leaſings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks 
All thoſe againſt that fort did bend their batteries. 


Spe nſer » 
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11. A boaſter. This is only in low phraſe. 
To CRACK. v. a. | &raccken, Dutch. ] 
1. To break into chinks ; to divide the parts a 
little from each other. 
Look to your pipes, and cover them with freſh 
and warm litter oat of the ſtable, a good thickneſs, 
leſt the froſt crack them. Mortimer . 
2, To break; to ſplit. 
O, madam, my heart is crackd, it's cracꝶ'd. 
Shakeſpear e 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, 
having no other reaſon but becauſe thou haſt haſcl- 
ES. Sha (FF Co 
Should ſome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 
And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble titles, and diſper le 
The characters of all the lying verſe. 
Dryden“, TJ avenal, 
Or as a lute, which in moiſt weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her ſtrings. "Dor: ne. 
| Honour is like that glaiſy bubble, 
That finds philoſophers ſuch trouble ; 
Whoſe leaſt part cract'd, the whole docs fly, 
And wits are cract'd to find out why. Hud:bras. 
3. To do any thing with quickneſs or ſmartneſs. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 
He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 
775 e. 
4. To break or deſtroy any thing. 


You'll crack a quart together! Ha, will you not? 


Shake ſpear Co 

Love cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers divide : 
in cities mutinies; in countries, diſcord ; in pa- 
laces treaſon ; and the bond cracked tu I” fon and 
father. 

5. To craze; to weaken the intellect. 

I was ever of opinion, that the philoſopher's 
Kone, and an holy war, were but the rendezvous 
of cracked brains, that wore their feather in their 
heads. Bacon's Holy War. 

He thought none poets till their brains were 

crac tt. | Roſcommon. 

To CRACK. v. u. 

r. To burſt ; to ↄpen in chinks. 

By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby 
wie were reduced to make uſe of one part, which 
was ſtraight and intire. Boyle. 

2. To fall to ruin. 

The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, 
 &racks, when little comes in, and much goes out. 

Dryden. 

2. To utter a loud and ſudden ſound. 

1 will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autunn crack. 

Shakeſpeare. 

4. To boaft ; with of. 

To look like her, are chimney-ſweepers black, 
And fince her time are colliers counted bright ; 

And Ethiops F their ſweet complexion crack ; 
Dark needs no candles naw, for dark 1s light, 

Shakeſpeare. 

CRACK-BRAINED. adi. nd &ramed.| 
Crazy ; without right reaſon, 

We have ſent you an aniwer tothe ill- grounded 
ſophiſms of thole cractebraimnd tolls, 

Lt nota md P oc 2 

CRAcK-HEMP., rf. [crack and bonp. } Av me 
ſated to the gallows; a crack-rope. Furc 

Come hither, crack-hemp. 
I hope I may chuſe, fir. 

Come hither, vou rogue: 

What, have you forgot me? 

Shakef. 7. Taming ef the Shrew. 

CrRACK-ROPE, 7. |. [ from c: ack And ro pe. A 
fellow that deſerves nanging. 

CrACKE®t, RO from crack.] 

1. A noiſy boaſting fellow. 

What cracker is this ſame that deafs our 
With this zbundance of ſuperfluous breath ? 

Shak: b. Ki- 25 John. 

2. A quantity of gunpowder confined ſo as to 
burt with great noiſe. 

The bladder, at its breaking, 
port, almoſt like a crab. 

And when, for fur. cus haſte to run; 
They durſt not iiay to fire 


L/ ack 


ors 


ears 


— — 


gave a great re- 


Bo) 42. 


Shak: -[peare” Ss At; 2 Lear. 


| 
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Have don't with bonfires, and at home | 
Made ſquibs and creck:rs overcome. Hudibras. 


Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch, 
With ſquibs and crackers arm'd, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. Swift, 
To Cka/CKLE. v. n. [from crack.] To make 
ſlight cracks; to make ſmall and frequent noiſes ; 
to decrepitate. 
All theſe motions which we ſaw, 


Caught ber diſhevell'd hair and rich attire ; 
Her crown and jewels crack in the fire. 
D, yell Ln id. 
Marrow 15 a ſpecifick in that ſcurvy which oc- 
caſions a crack of the bones; in which caſe mar- 
row performs its natural function of moiſtenin Ty 
them. Arbuthnot on -HHliments. 
| CKA'CTENEL, 2 . [from crack } A hard brittle 
cake. . 
Albee my 3 he ſeek with daily ſute, 
His clowniſh gifts and curteſies I diſdain, 
His kids, his cr2:&nels, and his early Os 


Feu ** 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he ſells; py 
And with our offerings, heip to raiſe lis v. inet 
Did Juven. 

CRADLE. ». /. [cnavel, Saxon. | 

1. A moveable bed, on which cluldren or fick 
perſons are agitated with a ſmooth, and equal mo- 
tion, to make them ſleep. 

She had indeed, fir, a ſon for her cr adle, ere ſhe 
had a huſband for her bed. Shake(p. King Lear. 

No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. 
Shakeſpeare. 

His birth, perhaps, ſore paltry village hides, 
And ſets his cradle out of fortune's way. ADryd:n. 

A child knows his nurſe and his cradle, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more advanced 
age. Locke. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas! ſo nigh: 

To live, is ſcarce diftivgviſh* d from to die. Prior. 

Me let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repoſing age; 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 
Make languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of death. 
Pope. 

2. It 1s uſed for infancy, or the firſt part of 
life. 

He knew iow to be inclined altocether to war, 
and therefore wholly trained them up, even from 
their 0a#ls, in arms and military exerciſes. 

Speonſer”s I. land. 

The new duke's daughter, her couſin, love's 

ner; being ever, from their cradl-s, bred together. 
S "07 As you the it. 
They ſhould ſcarcely depart from a form of wor- 


ſhip, in which they had been educated from their 


es Clarende.. 
(With ſargeons. ] A caſe for a broken bone, 
o les N off pre fure. 

4. [With ſnipwrighte.] A frame of timbe: 
raiſed along the oatfide of a ſhip by the bilge, 
ferviag more ſecurely and commodiougly to help 
to launch her. | Harris, 

To Cra'DLE. va. [from the ſubſtantive. ] To 
lay in a cradle; to rock in a cradle. 

He that hath been cradld in majeſty, will not 
leave the throae to play with beggars. 

| Glanville's Apology. 
Tue tears ſteal from our eyes, when in the 
ftreet 
With ſome betrothed virgin's herſe we meet ; 
Or infant's fun'ral from the cheated Womb, 
Convey'd to carth, and cradled in a tomb. ."Dryd. 1. 
tie ſhall be cradhd in my ancient ſhield, ſo fa- 
mous through the univerſities. Aut and Pope. 

CranDLE-CLOATHS. . . [from cradle and 

cloaths. 1 Bed-cloaths belonging to a cradle. 
O could i be prov'd, 
That ſome night tripping fairy had exchang'd, 


Then furious he begins his march, 3 


Are but as ice, which crack; at athaw. Donne 
1 fear to try new love, 

As boys to venture on the unknown ice 

i hat cracks underneath them. Dryden. | 


* 
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In crad!-:/oa:h;, our children, where they lay, 

And call mine Percy, bis Plantagenet; 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 
Shak: jp. 

CRAFT. 2. |. e Saxon, creſt, in old 

Welch.) | 

1. Manual art; trade. 

I hear an objection, even from fome well-mean- 
ing men, that theſe delightful crafts may be divery 
Wittor's Architectures 

2. Art; ability; dexterity. | 

A poem is the work of the poet, poeſy Wh his 
{kill or craft of making, the very —_— it f 
ne work. Ben Jen on, 

3. Fraud; cunning; artifice. 

Th” offence is holy, that ſhe hath committed; 
And this deceit loſes the name of craf!, 

Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. Shak-(p. 

Inis gives us a full view of wonderful art and 
quity. Ayli fe. 

4. Small ſailing veſſels. 

To CRarT. v. u. [from the noun.] To play 
tricks; to practiſe artifice, Now out of uſe. 

You” ve made fair hands, 

You and gs cratts! You've crafted fair. 

Sha% e . Cortolanus, 


zrtfully; with more art than honeſty. 

But that which moſt impaired his credit was the 
common report that he did, in all things, favour 
the Chriſtians; and had, for that caute, craftiiy 
perſuaded Solyman to take i in hand the unfortu- 


nate Perſian war. Anollis. 
May he not craf:ily infer 
The rules of friendſhip too ſevere, 
Which chain him to a hated truſt; | 
Which make him wretched to be juſt Prim. 


CA TINESS. 2. f. | from craſty.] Cunning ; 
ſtratagem. | 
He taketh the wiſe in their own eraftineſs. Job. 
CAA TSMAN. z. ſ. [craft and man. l 
ficer | a manufacturer; a mechanick. 
That her became, as polith'd ivory, 
Which cunning crafi/man's hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermillion. Spenfe 1. 
What reverence he did throw away on flaves? 


What a reſemblance this advice carries to the 
oration of Demetrius to his fellow craf! nen 
Decay of Piel y. 
CRAFTSMASTER. . f. craft and maſter. A 
man {ki!led in his trade. 
He is not his craftſmafter, he doth not do it right. 
SNN cure. 
There is art in pride? a. man might as ſoon 
learn a trade. Thoſe who were not brought up tu 
it, teldom prove their craft iſter. 
C: ther on Pride. 
CRA “T TY. adj. [rom craft,] Cunning ; artiul ; 
full of artifices ; fraudulent ; flv. . 
Nay, you may think my love was 22 love, 
And call it cw ming. Shak fps Ain Torn. 
This oppreſtion did, of force and necelity, make 
che Iriſh a crafty people; for tuch as are pres 
led, aad ave in flavery, are ever put totheir ſhit ts. 
Davies on eln. 
Before he came oh ſight, the crafty god 
His wings difmifs'd J, but {till retain'd his rele. 
Dr ve 
No body was ever ſo cunning as to conceal their 
being ſo; and every body is ſhy and diſtruſtful ot 
cr 2715 men. cee. 
CRAG. ne . 
1. Crag is, in Britiſh, a rough ſteep rock; and 


lis uſed in the ſamo ſenſe 3 in the norkher n c untics 


715 on. 


at 5 day. 
. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 
And as mount Etna vomits tulphar outs 


With clifts of burning crags, and fire and ſmoke. 


Fur fax. 
Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the winding 
Way, 
Where ſprings down from. the ſte y crags do 
beat. Oz ffs 
A lion 


croft in raiſing ſuch a ſtructure of power and ini- 


CSA fix. adv. [from crafty. } Cunningly; 


An arti- 
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A lion ſpied a goat upon the crap of a high rock. 
| L' Eftrange. 
| 8 3. The neck. we'd 
* They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
Ws And bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and ſo ſtate. Spenſer. 
3 4. The ſmall end of a neck of mutton: a low 
a word. . - ; 
by Caa'ootn. adj, | from crag.] Full of inequa- 
A lities and prominences. ; 
; . On a huge hill, | 
1 Cragg-d and ſteep, truth ſtands. Cra/haw. 
YJ Cra/corvwess. 1. , from cragged.] Fulneſs 
E | of crags or prominent rocks. | 
4 That craggedr:rſ; or ſteepneſs of that mountain, 
maketh many parts of it in a manner inacceſſible. 
. 8 | Brerm-umd. 
3 Cnvxcomess. rf. [from craggy. ] The ſtate of 
E-> being craggy. 8 3 | 
#- Cs av. adj. [from crag.] Rugged; full of 
Fg prominences; rough to walk on or climb. 55 
S + 7 That ſame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
| Far underneath a crappy cliff yplight, TY 
= Park, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. 
8 e Spenſer. 
; It was impoſſible to paſs up the woody and 
ogy hills, without the loſs of theſe commanders. 
| Ralcigh's Þ ſays. 
Mountaineers that from Severus came, 


| Aid from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden. 
5 6h T he town and republick of St. Marino ſtands on | 


ne top of a very high and croggy mountain. 
b E 4 | i wa Aalliſon on Italy. 
1 To CRAM. v. a. chamman, Saxon, | 
0 1. To ſtuff; to fill with more than can conve- 
niently be held. 
As much love in rhyme, 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, 


1 Writ on both ſides the leaf, margent and all. 
= EN 3 | Shakeſpeare. 
* Being thus crammed in the baſket, a couple of 
[1 Ford's knaves were called. 

6 | Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
3 Tou haſt ſpoke as if thy eldeſt ſon ſhould be a 
3 fool, whoſe ſkull Jove cram with brains. 


4 | | Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
be Cram not in people by ſending too faſt company 
* after company; but ſo as the number may live 
S well in the plantation, and not by ſurcharge be in 
3 pPenurxy. Bacon. 
5 2. To fill with food beyond ſatiety. ; 
1 You'd mollify a judge, wou'd cram a ſquire; 
| Or elſe ſome ſmiles from court you may defire. 
ny. 
T am ſure children would be freer from diſeaſes, 
if they were not crammed ſo much as they are by 
fond mothers, and were kept wholly from fleſh 


4 | the firſt three years. Locke. 
3 As a man may be eating all day, and, for want 
: of digeſtion, is never nouriſhed ; ſo theſe endlets 
1 | readers may cram themſelves in vain with intel- 


{ectual food. Watts on the Miud. 
But Annius, crafty ſeer, 
Came cmd with capon, from where Pollio 
dines. Pope. 
3. To thruſt in by force. ä 
You cram theſe words into mine ears, againſt 
The ſtomach of my ſenſe. Shakef. Tempeſt. 
Huffer, quoth Hudibras, this ſword | 
Shall down thy falſe throat cram that word. 


Hudibras. 
5 Fate has cramm'd us all into one leaſe, 
3 And that ev'n now expiring. Dryden's Clemons, 
2 In another printed paper it is roundly expretiec, 
6 | that he will cram his brais down our throats, Swifz.| 
= To CRAM. v. n. To eat beyond ſatiety. 


The godly dame, who flethly failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain 
crams. ; Pope. 
CRV MBO. u. ſ. [a cant word, probably without 
etymology. | A play at which one gives a wor, to 
which another finds a rhyme; a rhyme. 
So Mzyius, when he drain'd his ſkull 
To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull, 
His ſimiles in order ſet, 
And ey'ry cramic he could get. 


Sq 5 1 
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money paid and taken for the ſame. 


CRA 


CRAMPD. u. /. [trampe, Dut. crampe, Fr.] 
1. A ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs, gene- 


| rally removed by warmth and rubbing. 


For this, be ſure, to-night thou ſhalt have. 
Crampsy 
Side- ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up. 
Shuk-ſpeare*s Tempeſt. 
In a retreat he outruns any lacquey; marry, in 
coming on, he has the cramp. Shateſpeore: 
The cramp cometh of contractions of ſinews; 
which is manifeſt, in that it cometh either by cold 
or dryneſs, | Hacon's Nat. Hiffory. 
Hares, ſaid to live on hemlock, do not make 
good the tradition; and he that obſerves what 
vertigoes, camps, and convulſions follow thereon, 
in theſe animals, will be of our belief. 
Brown's Valgar Errours. 
2. A reſtriction ; a confinement ; obſtruction z 


CI 


ſhackle. 


A narrow fortune is a'cr2mp to a great mind, 
and lays a man under incapacities of ſerving his 
friend, | LU Eftrarge. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which 
two bodies are held together. 

To the uppermoft of theſe there ſhou!d be faſ- 
tened a tharp grapple, or cramp of iron, which may 
he apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 

H 7h n. 

CS Au. adj. Difficult; knotty : a low term. 

To CRAMP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To pain with cramps or twitches. 

When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, 
ev'n then 

A watriſh humour ſwell'd, and ooz'd again. 

| Dryden's Firgil. 
2. To reſtrain; to confine; to obſtruct ; to 


hinder. 


It is impoſſible to conceive the number of incon- 


veniences that will enſue, if borrowing be cramped. 


Bacon. 


There are few but find that ſome companies 


benurab and cramp them, ſo that in them they can 
neither ſpeak nor do any thing that is handſome. 
. Glanwville's Scepfis. 

He, who ſerves, has ſtill reſtraints of dread upon 
his ſpirits, which, even in the midſt of action, 
cramps and ties up his activity. South's Sermons. 

Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the 
ſenſe of prophecies. Burnet's Theory. 

The antiquaries are for cramping their ſubjects 
into as narrow a ſpace as they can, and for reduc- 
ing the whole extent of a ſcience into a few gene- 
ral maxims. | Addiſon on Italy. 

Marius uſed all endeavours for depreſſing the 
nobles, and raũng the people; particularly for 
cramping the former in their power of judicature. 

| Swift. 
No more 

Th' expanſive atmoſphere is cramp'd with cold, 

But full of life, and vivifying ſoul. 

| Thomſon's Spring. 

3. To bind with crampirons. 

CVAur isn. x, . [from cramp and ſiſb.] The 
torpedo, which benumbs the hands of thoſe that 
touch it. 

CRra'Me1RAN. 1. . [from cramp and iron.] See 
CR AM, Senſe z. 

Cra'SAGE. n. ſ. ¶ cranagium, low Latin. ] A li- 
berty to uſe a crane for drawing up wares from the 


| veiſels, at any creek of the fea or wharf, unto the 


land, and to make profit of it. It ſignifies alſo the 
Cove. 

CRANE. . /. | cnan, Sax. &aen, Dut. ] 

1. A bird with a long beak, 

Like a vnn or a ſwallow, ſo did I chatter. 1/a. 

That ſmall infantry warr'd on by cran:s. Milton. 

2. An inſtrument made with ropes, pullies, and 
hooks, by which great weights are raiſed. 

In cate the mould about it be ſo ponderous as 
not to be removed by any ordinary force, you may 
then raiſe it with a crane. ortimer. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The buſy merchant, the big warehouſe built, 
Rais'd the ſtrong crane. Thomſon's Autumn. 

3. A ſiphon; a crooked pipe for drawing li- 
quors out of a call, => 


CRA 

Cravres-BILLE, . . [from eranc and /!.] 
1. An herb. 3 8 

2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, uſed 
by ſurgeons. 

CRANIUM. a. f. [ Latin. ] The ſkull. 
In wounds made by contuſion, when the cranivm 
is a little naked, you ought not preſently to croud 
in doſſils; for if that contuſed fleſh be well digeſt. 
ed, the bone will incarn with the wound without 
much difficulty, Wiſeman; Surgery. 

CRANK. ». /. This word is perhaps a con- 
traction of craven-ch, to which it may bear ſome 
reſemblance, and is part of the inſtrament called 
a craze, | 

1. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned 


ſquare down, and again turned ſquare to the firſt 


turning down ; fo that on the laſt turning down, a 
leathern thong is fli, t to tread the treddle-wheel 
about. : Moxon, 

2. Any bending or winding paſſage. 

I ſend it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart; to th' ſeat o' th* 
brain; 

And through the a and offices of man, 

The ſtrongeſt nerves, and ſmall inferiour veins, 

From me receive that natural competency, 

Whereby they live. Shakeſpeare's Coriol mus. 

3. Any conceit formed by twiſting or chang- 
ing, in any manner, the form or meaning of 2 
word. 

Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Teſt and youthful jollity, 

Quips and crants, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple ſleek. Milton, 

CRANK. adj. | from ozkranck, Dutch, Skinner.) I 

1. Healthy; ſprightly: ſometimes corrupted te 
cranky. Not in uſe. 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 

And bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and fo ſtate, 

As cockle, on his dunghill crowing cranke. 

Spenſer. 

2. Among ſailors, a ſhip is ſaid to be crank, 
when, by the form of her bottom, or by being 
loaded too much above, ſhe is liable to be overſet. 
[from &kronck, Dut. ſick.] 

To CRA/NKLE. v. u. [from crank, as it ſignifies 
ſomething bent.] To run in and out; to run in 
flexures and windings. 

See how this river comes me crantling in, 

And cuts me from the beſt of all my land, 

A huge half-moon, a monſtrous cantle out. | 

| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

To CRw&/NXKILF. v. a. To break into unequal ſur- 

faces; to break into angles. | 
Old Vaga's ſtream, 

Forc'd by the ſudden ſhock, her wonted track 

Ferſook, and drew her humid train aſlope, 

Crankling her banks. | Philips, 

Cra/xNKLES. u. /. [from the verb.] Inequali- 
ties; angular prominencies. 

CRN KN ESS. v. ſ. [from crank. ] 

1. Health; vigour. 

2. Diſpoſition to overſet. 

Cra'/NNIED. dj. [from cranny.] Full of 
chinks. 

A wall it is, as I would have you think, 

That had in it a crammed hole or chink. 

Shak:ſpeare. 

A very fair fruit, and not unlike a cirron ; but 
ſomewhat rougher chopt and crammed, vulgarly 
conceived the marks of Adam's teeth. | 

Brown's Valgar Errours, 

CRA/NNY. u. £ eren, Fr. crena, Latin. ] A 
chink ; acleft; a fiſſure. 8 

Ihe eye of the under ſtanding is like the eye of 
the ſenſe; for as you may ſee great objects through 
ſmall cranes or holes, ſo you may ſee great axioms 
of nature through ſmall and contemptible inſtances 

Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
And therefore beat, and laid about, 

To find a cranny to creep out. Hudibras. 

In a firm building, the cavities ought not to he 
filled with rubbiſh, but with brick or one, fitted 
to the cranes, Dryden. 
Within 
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ſomething wherein none is ke him. 


parate and extract it. 


C RA 

Within the ſoaking of water and ſprings, with 

ſtreams and currents in the veins and crannes, 
| Burnet's T heory. 
He ſkipped from room to room, ran up ſtairs 
and down ſtairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, 
and he peeped into every crarmy. 
| Artuthnat”s Jabn Bull, 
Cx AE. n. |. act low Latin.] A thin ſtuft, 
looſely woven, of which the dreſs of the clergy is 


ſometimes made. Ic 
And proud Roxana, fir'd with Jealous rage, 


With fifty yards of cope ſhall ſweep the Rage. | 


Sd. 
— 


To thee I often call'd in vain, 
Againſt that aſſaſſin in cope. Solf: 
Tis from high life high characters are draw n; 
A ſaint in crape, is twice a ſaint in lawn, Fope. 
CA EN E. . f. | cropula, a ſurfeit, Latin. ] 


Prunkenneſs; ſickneſs by intemperance. Dil. 


Ciaſpvrous. adj. | crapuleſus, Lat. | Drunken; 
jateniperate; ſick with intemperance. Di, 

4% CRASH. 2. *. [a word probably formed 
from the thing.] To make a loud complicated 
noſe, as of many things falling or breaking at 
once. 

There ſhall be a great craſbing from the hills. 

| ZLeph. i. 10. 
When convulſions cleave the lab'ring earth, 
Before the diſmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houſes c. 
Smith, 

To CRasn. v. a. To break or bruiſe. 

My maſter i the great rich Capulet ; and if you 
be not of the houſe of Montague, I pray you come 
and craſh a cup of wine. Shakeſpeare. 

Mr. Warburton has it, cruſt a cup of wine. 

To craſh, ſays Hanmer, is to be merry: a cra/> 
deing a word ſtill uſed in ſome counties for a merry 


dout. 


It is ſurely better to read crack. See CRACK. 
Cn As U. n. /. [from the verb.] A loud ſudden 
mixed ſound, as of many things broken at the 


ſame time. 
Senſeleſs Ilium, 
Seeming to feel thisblow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his baſe; and, with a hideous %, 
Takes priſoner Pyrrhus' ear. Shakeſp. Home. 
Moralizing ſat I by the hazard-table: I look'd 


upon the uncertainty of riches, the decay of beau- 
ty, and the cra/þ of worlds, with as much con- 


tempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 

CRASIS. n. ſ. [wpwou.] Temperature; conſti- 
tution ariſing from the various properties of hu- 
mours. 

The fancies of men are ſo immediately diverſi- 
fied by the individual crafts, that every man owns 
Glanville. 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, Juſt, 
and anger, as theſe inclinations are founded in a 
peculiar craſi, and conſtitution of the blog! and 
ſpirits. South. 

CRASS. adj. [craſſus, Lat.] Groſs; coarſe; not 
thin; not comminuted; not ſubtle ; not conſiſting 
of ſmall parts. 

Iron, in aquafortis, will fall into ebullition, with 
koiſe and emication; as alfo a ©aſ5 and fumid ex- 
halation cauſed from the combat of the ſulphur of 
iron with the acid and nitrous ſpirits of aquafortis. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, 

Metals are intermixed with the common ter- 
reſtrial matter, ſo as not to be diſcoverable by hu- 
man induſtry ; or, if diſcoverable, fo diffuſed and 
ſcattered amongſt the crafſer and more unprofita- 
ble matter, that it would never be poſſible to ſe- 
Woutward's Nat. Hiſt. 

Caass1TUDE. . ſ. [rafitudo, Lat. | Grotinels; 
toarſeneſs; thickneſs. 

They muſt be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of 
paper or parchment; for if they have a greater 
craſſitude, they will alter in their own body, though 
they ſpend not, Bacon. 

The Dead Sea, which vomitteth up bitumen, 1s 
of that craffiude, as living bodies, bound hand and 


boot, caſt into it, have becn born up, and not ſunk. | 


Paten, Natural Hiſtory. 


The terreſtrial matter carried by rivers into the | 


to ſay, that no man living needeth the grace or 


| Let them regard me as I do no: flatter. 


whom to crave help, fled as men and women dif- 


cock. 6 


ritleſs fellow. 


— 


C R A 


ſea, is ſuſtained therein partly by the greater eraſi- 
tude and gravity of the . and partly by its 
conſtant agitation. _ Woodward. 

Caatrina'TION. rn. ſ. [from cas, Latin, to- 
morrow.] Delay. Diet. 

Cratuh. x. .. [crochet French; crates, Latin.) 
by paliſaded frame in which hay is put for cat- 
dle. 

When being expelled out of Paradiſe, by reaſon 
of fin, thou wert held in the chains of death; 1 


was incloted in the virgin's womb, I was laid in | 


the cratcb, I was wrapped in ſwatliling-cloaths, 
| 3 _ Hakewill on Providence. 
CV. n. . [of uncertain ety mology.] A 

neck-cloath ; any thing worn about the neck. 

Leſs delinquents have been ſcourg'd, 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd ; 
Winch others for crav its have worn 
About their necks, and took a turn. 


to her throat: then we put her on a cravat. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To CRAVE. v. 2. ſcnapian, Saxon. ] 
I. To aſk with earneſtneſs; to aſk with ſubmiſ- 
ſion; to beg; to entreat. | 
What one petition is there found in the whole 
litany, whereof we ſhall ever be able at any time 


benefit therein craved at God's hands? Hooker. 
As for my nobler friends, I cave their pardons ; 
But for the mutable rank-!cented many, | 


Shakeſpeare's C oriolanus. 
The poor people not Knowing where to hide 
themſelves from the fury of their enemies, nor of 


mayed. Anolles. 
I would crave leave here, under the word action, 

to comprehend the forbearance too of any action 

propoſed. Ep Locke, | 
Each ardent nymph the riſing current craves, 

Each ſhepherd's pray'r retards the parting waves. 

Prior. 
2. To aſk inſatiably. | 
The ſubjects arm'd; the more their princes 
gave, 155 

Th' advantage only took the more to crave. Denb. 
Him doſt thou mean, who ſpite of all his ſtore, 

Is ever eraving, and will ſtill be poor? 

Who cheats for halfpence ; and who doffs his coat, 

To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat ? Dryder's Perſ. 
3- Tolong ; to wiſh unreaſonably. 


Levity puſhes us on from one yain defire to ano- | 


ther, in a regular viciſſitude and ſucceſſion of crav- 
ings and ſatiety. LEftrange. 
He is actually under the power of a temptation, 
and the ſway of an impetuous luſt ; both hurrying 
him to ſatisfy the cravings of it by ſome wicked 
action. South. 
4. To call for importunately. | 
Beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The antecedent concomitants and effects of ſuch 
a conſtitution, are acids taken in too great quanti- 
ties; ſour eructations, and a craving appetite, eſ- 
pecially of terreſtrial and abſorbent ſubſtances. 
Artuthnot on Aliments. 
5. Sometimes with for before the thing ſought. 
Once one may crave for love, 
But more would prove, 
This heart too little, that too great. Suckling. 
Cra'ven. 3. /. [derived by Skimer from crave, 
as one that craves or begs his life : perhaps it comes 
originally from the noiſe made by a conquered 


1. A cock conquered and diſpirited. 
What, is your creſt a coxcomb 
A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. 
— No cock of mine; you crow too like a craven. 
8 hafte ſpeare. 
2. A coward; a recreant; a weak-hearted ſpi- 


Is it fit this ſoldier keep his oath ? 
He is a crave and a villain elſe. 


Hudibras. 


The reſtrictives were applied, one over another, | 


ö 


e RA 
CAA VEN. adj. Cowardly; baſe. 
Upon his coward breaſt 
A bloody croſs, and on his crawer creſt 
A bunch of hairs diſcolour'd diverſiy. Sporſers 
Whether it be. 
Beſtial oblivion, or tome craven ſcruple, 
Of thinking too preciſely on th' event; . 
A thought, which quarter'd, hath but one part 
wiſdom, | 2 
And ever three parts coward. Shakeſ, Hamlet, 
Let if the innocent ſome mercy find * 
From cowardice, nor ruth did that proceed ; 
His noble foes durſt not his craven Kind 
Exaſperate by ſuch a bloody deed. Fair faxes 
7 CAVE N. v. a. [from the noun.] To make 


{ recreant or cowardly. 


| Gainſt ſelf-Nlaughter 
There is a prohihition ſo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. Shakeſ. Cymbeline. 
 CnxYvek. a. /. | from crave. ] An inſatiable aſker. 
It is uſed in Clariſſa. 


the vulgar ſay more properly to ſcraunch.] To cruſh 
in the mouth. The word is uſed by Sw:#r. 
CRAw. . ſ. | Hoe, Daniſh.] The crop or firſt 
ſtomach of birds. 
In birds there is no maſtication, or comminu- 
tion of the meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are 


the crop or craw, or at leaſt into a Kind of anti- 
ſtomach, which I have obſeryed in many, eſpeci - 
ally piſcivorous birds. Ray on the Creation, 
Cra'wFiSH. n. f, [ſometimes written ca, 
properly crevice; in French, ecreviſſe. } A ſmall 
cruſtaceous fiſh found in brooks ; the ſmall lobſter 
of freth water. | 
Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the 
crab, the crawf/Þ, the hodmandod or dodman, and 
the tortoiſe. Bacon, 
Let me to crack live crawf/þ recommend. Pope. 
The common crawfi/Þ, and the large ſea craw- 
#f/Þ, both produce the ſtones called crabs eyes. 
Tito 
To CRAWL. v. n. [L ielen, Dutch. 
I. To creep; to move with a flow motion; to 
move without riſing from the ground, as a worm. 
I ſaw them under a green mantling vine, 


| That craw!s along the fide of yon ſmall hill. Ait. 


That crawling inſet, who from mud began; 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man 5 
| 5 Dr ale 
The ftreams but juſt contain'd within their 
bounds, 
By flow degrees into their channels crawl; 
And earth increaſes as the waters fall. Drydex. 
A worm finds what it ſearches after, only by 
feeling, as it craw/s from one thing to another. 
: ; Grew's Coſmol. 
The vile worm, that yeſterday began - 
To crawl; thy fellow-creature, abject man. 
. Prior. 
2. To move weakly, and ſlowly, or timorouſly. 
*Tis our firſt intent 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
While we unburthen'd craw/ tow'rd death. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
They like tall fellows crept out of the holes ; 
aud ſecretly crawling up the battered walls of the 
fort, got into it. Knclies. 


leiſure, and crawled cloſe by the ſhore-ſide. Heylya- 
A look ſo pale no quartane ever gave; 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to a grave. 
Dryden's Juvcnal. 
He was hardly able to crew! about the room, 
far leſs to look after a troubleſome buſineſs. 
| | Arbuthrot's Jebn Bull, 
Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vile reptile, weak and vain! | 
A while he craw/s upon the earth, 
Then ſhrinks to earth again. „„ 
It will be very neceſſary for the threadbare 
gownman, and every child who can craw!l, to 
watch the fields at harveſt-time. Swifts 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


3. To advance flowly and ſlily. 


To CRAUNCH. v. a. ¶ ſchrantſn, Dutch; whence 


not carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed into 
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For the fleets of Solomon, and the kings of 
Egypt, it is very apparent they went with great 


Crans ' 
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Thy crazed title to my certain right. 


"EA X- 
Ciranmer | 
Hath craw?d into the favour of the king, 
Aud is his oracle. 
To move abont hated and deſpiſed. 
Reflect upon that litter of abſurd opinions that 
ora about the world, to the diſgrace of reaſon. 
| Ch South. 
How will the condemned finner then craw/ 
forth, and appear in his filth, before that undefiled 
tribunal ? : South, 
Behold a rever'nd fire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameleſs race, 
Crawl through the ſtreet, ſhov'd on, or rudely 
: preſs'd | 
By his own ſons, that paſs him by unbleſs'd ! Pope. 
CRAWLEX. 2. ſ. [from crawl.] A creeper ; 
any thing that creeps. | OS, 
Cra'y FISH. my; [See CRAwris n.] The river 


lobſter. 


The cure of the muriatick and armoniack ſalt- 
neſs requires ſlimy meats ; as ſnails, tortoiſes, jel- 
lies, and crayfiſbes. | Flayer. 
en vo. 1. |. | cray9ny Frets 

1. A Kind of pencil; a roll o 
lines with, 

Let no Jay paſs over you without drawing a 


line; that is to ſay, without working, without 


giving ſome ſtrokes of the pencil or the crayon. 
| | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

2. A drawing or deſign done with a pencil or 
crayon. 

To CRAYZE. v. a. Cecruſer, French, to break 
to pieces. ] 

1. To break ; to cruſh; to weaken. 

In this conſideration the anſwer of Calvin unto 
Farrel, concerning the children of popiſh parents, 
doth feem crazed. - Heoker . 

Relent, ſweet Hermia; and, Lyſander, yield 
Shakeſpeare. 

'T111 length of years, 
And ſedentary numbneſs crazc my limbs. Milton. 

Then through the firy pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 

And craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 
2. To powder. 5 

The tin ore paſſeth to the crazing mill, which, 
between two grinding ftones, bruſeth it to a fine 
ſand. Cortao's Survey. 

3. To crack the brain, to impair the intellect. 

I lov'd him, friend, 
No father his ſon dearer, true, to tell thee, 
That grief hath craz'd my wits. | 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Wickedneſs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and 


a choſen diſtraction; and every ſinner does wilder 


und more extravagant things than any man can do 
that is crazed and out of his wits, only with this ſad 
difference, that he knows better what he does. 
a Tillotſon. 
CRV EDNESS. ». f. [from craged.] Decrepi- 
tnde; brokenneſs ; diminution of intellect. 
The nature, as of men that have ſick bodies, ſo 


likewiſe of the people in the crazedro/s of their | 
minds, poſſeſſed with diſlike and diſconteatment | 


at things preſent; is to imagine that any thing 
would help them. Hoster. 
CRVEIN ESS. 1. ſ. [from craxzy.] 


1. State of being crazy; imbecility; weakneſs. 


Touching other places, ſhe may be ſaid to hold 
them as one ſhould do a wolf by the ears; nor will 
I fpeak now of the crazime/s of her title to many 
of them. rowe!'s Vocal Forefe. 

2. Weakneſs of intellect. 

Ca. adj. [ecraze, French. | 

I. Broken; decripit. 

Come, my lord, 

We will beſtow you in ſome better place ; 
Fitter for ſickneſs and for crazy age. 

| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

When people are crazy, and in diſorder, it is 
natural for them to groan. L'Eftrange. 

2. Broken witted ; ſhattered inthe intellect. 

The queen of night, whoſe large comman 

Rules all the fea and half the land, | 

And over moiſt and crazy brains, 


La high ſpring-tides at midnight reigns, Wudibras. 


paſte to draw 


wy 


Shakeſpeare's Horry VIII. 
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3. Weak ; feeble ; ſhattered. 

Phyſick can but mend our crazy ſtate, 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryd. 
Were it poſſible that the near approaches of 
eternity, whether by a mature age, a crazy conſti- 
tution, or a violent ſickneſs, ſhould amaze ſo ma- 
ny, had they truly conſidered. Wake. 

CREAGHT. #./. [an Iriſh word.] 

In theſe faſt places, they keep their creagbis, or 
herds of cattle, living by the milk of the cow, 
without huſbandry or tillage. Davies on Ireland. 

To CREAGHT. v. u. 

It was made penal in the Engliſh to permit the 
Iriſh to crcaght or graze upon their lands, or pre- 
ſent them to eccleſiaſtical benefices. 

| Davies on Ireland. 

To CREAK. v. n. [corrupted from crack. ] 

I. To make a harſh protracted noiſe. 

Let not the creaking of ſhoes, nor the ruſtling 
of filks, betray thy poor heart to women. 

. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

No door there was th' unguarded houſe to keep, 
On creating hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep. 

| Dryden. 


* 
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2. It is ſometimes uſed of animals. 
The creating locuſts with my voice conſpire, 
They fry'd with heat, and I with fierce deſire. 
Dryden. 


| CREAM. ». ſ. [cremer, Latin. ] 


i 


ö 


1. The unctuous or oily part of milk, which, 
when it is cold, floats on the top, and is changed 
by the agitation of the churn into butter ; the 
tower of milk. 

It is not your inky hrows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſprits to your worſhip. 

Shak: ſpeare. 

I am as vigilant as a cat to ſteal cream. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Cream is matured and made to riſe ſpeedily, by 
putting in cold water; which, as it ſeemeth, get- 
teth down the whey. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 

How the drudging goblin ſwet, 

To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet; 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 

His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn. 

Let your various creams incircled be 
With fwelling fruit, juſt raviſh'd from the tree. 
King. 

Milk, ſtanding ſome time, naturally Fans, 
into an oily liquor called cream, and a thinner, blue, 
and more ponderous liquor called ſkimmed milk. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. It is uſed for the beſt part of any thing; as, 
the cream of a jeft. 

To CEA. v. n. [from the noun. ] To gather 
cream. 

There are a ſort of men whoſe viſages 

Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond ; 

And do a wilful ſtiffneſs entertain, 

With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 

Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. 

Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 

To CREAM. v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To ſxim off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quinteſſence of any 
thing : fo uſed ſomewhere by Swift. 


ATilt. 


coward-looking. 
Thou cream-fac'd lown, 
Where got'it thou that gooſe-Jook ? 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
' Orr Amy. adj. [from cream. ] Full of cream; 
having the nature of cream. 

CREANCE. n. ſ. [French.] Is, in falconry, a 
fine ſmall line, faſtened to a hawk's leaſh, when 
ſhe is firſt lured. 0 

CREASE. n./. [from creta, Latin, chalk. Skin- 
ner.] A mark made by doubling any thing. 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in buſineſs, 
becauſe they go out of the common road: I once 
defired lord Bolingbroke to obſerve, that the clerks 
uſed an ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to divide 
paper, which cut it-even, only requiring a ſtrong 
hand ; whereas, a ſharp penknife would go out of 


the creaſe, and USHgure the paper. Sæuift. 


ö 


Before the low creation ſwarm'd with men. 


CREAM-FACED. adj. {cream and faced.] Pale; | 
4. Any thing produced, or cauſed. - 


CRE 


| To CIAO E. v. a. [from the noun.) To mar 


= thing by doubling it, ſo as to leave the impreſ'- 
ion. 

To CREATE. v. a. [creo, Latin.] | 

I. To form out of nothing: to cauſe to exiſt. 

In the beginning, God created the heaven and 
the earth. 


of our minds, and much imperfecter yet of the 


Geneſis. 
We having but imperfect ideas of the operations 


operations of God, run into great difficulties about 


free created agents, which reaſon cannot well ex- 
tricate itſelf out of. : 
2 To produce; to cauſe ; to be the occaſion of. 
Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 

Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 


enemies. King Charles. 


Locke. 


His abilities were prone to create in him great 
confidence of undertakings, and this was like 
enough to betray him to great errours and many 


They eclipſe the cleareſt truths, by difficulties of 
their own creating, or no man could miſs his way to 


heaven for want of light. Decay of Piety. 
None knew, 'till guilt created fear, 
What darts or poiſon'd arrows were. 
1 Roſcommon. 
Muſt I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refuſe myſelf what I had forc'd from fate? 


Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


Long abſtinence is troubleſome to acid confti- © 


tutions, by the uneaſineſs it creates in the ſtomach. 


Ar but hnot. ; 
3- To beget. 
And the iſſue there create, 
Ever ſhall be fortunate, Shake. - 


4. To inveſt with any new character. 

Ariſe, my knights of the battle: I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eſtates. 


Shakeſpeare's C ymbe line. : 


5. To give any new qualities ; to put any thing 
in a new tate. 


tion of three thouſand acres for himſelf, with 
power to create a manor, and hold a court-baron. 


bl 


The beſt Britiſh undertaker had but a propor- 


Dawics on Ireland. 


CREATION. u. ſ. [from create.] 
1. The act of creating or conferring exiſtence. 


Conſider the immenſity of the Divine Love, ex- 


preſſed in all tbe emanations of his providence; in 
his creation, in his conſer vat jon of us. Taylor. 


character : as, the cre-11i9n of peers. 
3- The things created ; the univerſe. 
As ſubjects then, the whole cation came; 
And from their natures Adam them did name. 


2. The act of inveſting with new qualities or 


Denham. 


Such was the ſaint, who ſhone withev'ry grace, 
Reflecting, Moſes-like, his maſter's face: 
God ſaw his image lively was expreſs'd, - 
And his own work as his creation bleſs'd. 


Nor could the tender new creation hear 
Th' exceflive heats or coldneſs of the year. 


In days of yore, no matter where or when, 


Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to fight ? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation, | 
Proceeding from the heat-opprefſed brain? 


Crea/TIve. adj. [from create. | 
1. Having the power to create. 


Dryden's Fables. © 
Drydams Virgil; - 


Parnet, - 


Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 


But come, ye generous minds, in whoſe wide 


thought, > 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmeſt beam. 
2. Exerting the act of creation. 


reſearch too great for mortal enquiry. 
CrraA'T oR. 1. /. | creator, Lat.] The being that 


| beſtows exiſtence, 


Thomſon's Spring. 4 


To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days 
in the firſt inſtance, and of his creative power, is a 
South, 


4 


Open, 
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ip they did give to his creates. 
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Open, ye heavens, your living doors; let in 


The great coreut, from his wor k return 'd 


NMarznificent ; his fix days work, a world. M.. 
When you lie down, cloſe your eyes with a 
ſhort prayer, commit yourſelf into the hands of 
vour faithful creator ; and when you have done, 
truſt him with yourſelf, as you muſt do when you 
are dy ing. Ta vl 5 ſeui dle to Dews! 10%. 
Cre'aTVURE. 7. ſ. [creatura, low Latin. 


1. A being not ſelf- exiſtent, but created by the 


ſupreme power. 

Were theſe perſons idoluters for the worſhip 
they did not give to the Creator, or for the wor- 
Stilling ect. 
2. Any thing created. 

God's firſt cr-atur «was light. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 


ImperfeR the world, and all the creatures in it, 


muſt be acknouledged in many reſpects to be. 
Ti/tſn, 
2. An animal, not human. 
The queen pretended ſatisfaction of her Know- 
ledge only 
In killing crectures vile, as cats and dogs. 
Salti pcase“s (nin Ne. 
A. A general term for man. 
Yet crime in her could never creatire find; 
Rut for his love, and for her own ſclf ſake, 
She wander'd had from one to other Ind. Spenſer 
Moſt curſed of all creatures under y, 
Lo, Tantalus, I here tormented lye, Spenſer. 
Though he might burſt his lungs to call for help, 
No creature would afſiſt or pity him. Roſcommun. 
5. A word of contempt for a human being. 
Hence ; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a holiday ? Shak: ſpeare's Julius Corſar, 
He would into the ſtews, 
And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour. 
Shak:ſpcare*s Richard III. 
I've heard that guilty ente s, at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
Been ftruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 
They have proclaim'd their malefactions. 
Shak ſpeare's Hamlet. 
Nor think to-night of thy ill nature, 
But of thy fol lies, idle creatuie. Prior. 
A good poet no ſooner communicates his works, 


but it is imagined he is a vain young creature, given 
up to the ambition of fame. Pope. 


6. A word of petty tenderneſs, 
And then, Sir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand ; 

Cry, Oh ſweet creature, and then Kiſs me hard. 
Shu 470 8 

Ah, cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe? 

The gods, to live in woods, have leſt the ſk ies. 
Dryd us ir gil. 
Some young creatures have learnt their letters 
and ſyllables by having them paſted upon little 
tablets. Matt,. 
7. A perſon who owes his riſe or his fortune to 

another. 

He ſent to colonel Maſſey to ſend him men, 


-which he, being a creature of Eſſex's, refuſed. 


| Clarendon. 
The Uuke's creatart he defired to be eſteemed. 
Clartndon. 
Great princes thus, when favourites they raiſe, 
To juſtify their grace, their creatures praiſe. 
Dryden. 
The deſign was diſcovered by a perſon whom 
every body "knows to be the creamre of a certain 
great man. Swift 
CrE/ATURELY. cdj. [from creature. ] Having 
the qualities of a creature. 
The ſeveral parts of relatives, or creaturely in- 
finites, may have finite proportions to one ano- 


ther. Cheyne*s Phil, Prin, 
CRE'BRITUDE. . f. [from creber, frequent, 
Latin. 7 | Dict. 
Ca,. q [ from creber, Latin. 8 
ict. 


CRE DENCE. 2. /. [from creda, Latin; [ns 
Torman, Fr.] 
1. Belief; credit. 


CRE 


Ne let it ſeen, that cred-nce this exgeeds; 
For he that made the ſame was known right well. 
To have done much mcre admirable deeds ; 
It Merlin was. | Spinſr. 
Love and wiſdom, | 
Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 
For ample. "1 Edence, Shak: Pente. 
this was the true carl; but the fria ar, finding ſome 
red nce in the peo ple, took boline!s in the pulp: 
to OT as much. | | Boron. 
- That which gives a claim to credit or belief. 


of credence, they were led to a chamber richly fur- 
nithed. Hayward. 
C REDEN. d. u. {.\Lutin.] Things to bs be- 
lie ved; articles of faith; diſtinguiſhed in theology 
from ogendo, or practical duties. 
Theſe were the great articles and credenda of 
Chriſtianity, that ſo much ſtartled the world. 
South, 
CRE NT. adj. | credens, Latin. ] 
1. Bcheving; eaſy of belief. 
Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too cd ear you lift” his fongs. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2: Having credit; not to be queſtion'd. Lets 
proper, . 
My authority bears 2 cred:nt bulk, 
That no pa rticutar ſcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. 
Shake/pe are's Meaſure for Mea ſii e. 
Csror'NTIAL. nf, | from credeni, Latin. ] That 
which gives a title to credit; the warrant upon 
which belief or authority is claimed. 


try could not have filled the world with belieyers, 
had they not thown undoubted credentials from the 


| Divine Perſon who ſent them on ſuch a meilage. 


Addiſon on the Chriſtion Religion, 

CREDIBI/LITY. . ſ. {from credivle. ] Claim to 
credit; potſibility of obtaining belief; probability. 
The fift of thoſe opinions I ſhall ſnew to be 
altogether incredible, and the latter to have all the 
redi91ily and evidence of which a thing of that 
nature 1s capable. Tillaſon. 
Calculate the ſeveral degrees of credililiiy and 
conviction, by which the one evidence fur paſſeth 
the other. Attervury. 
CNE. ad. [credivilis, Latin. ] Worthy of 
credit; deſerv ing of belief; having a juſt claim to 


belief. 


The ground of credit is the credibility of things 
credited ; and things are made credible, either by 
the Known condition and quality of the utterer, 
or by the maniteſt Lkelihood of truth in them- 
ſelves. Hooker. 

None can demonſtrate to me, that there is ſuch 
an iſland as es. ; yet, upon the teſtimony of 
cred, ble perſons, I am free from doubt. Tillos ſon. 

Cir'plBLENESS. u. . from credil le.] Credibi- 
lity ; worthineſs of belief; juſt claim to belief. 

The creclolues of a good part of thete narra- | 
tives has bcen confirmed to me by a practiſer of 
phy ſick. Boyle. 

CRN DIB Hv. adv. { from cr Do ble. ] In a manner 
that claims belief. 

This, with the loſs of ſo FI of the Engliſh as 
is ſcarce credible, being, as hath been rather con- 
fidently than ir hy reported, but of one man, 
though not a few hurt. Bacon. 

CREDIT. ». /. credit, French. 

1. Belief of; faith yielded to another. 

When the people heard theſe words, they gave 


no crea;t unto them, nor received them. 
1 Mac. x. 46. 
I may give credit to reports. Addijon's Spectalos. 
Some ſecret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, 
To maids alone and children are reveal'd : 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, 
The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. Pope. 
2. Honour; reputation. 
I publiſhed, becauſe I was told I might pleaſe 
ſuch a it was a credit to pleaſe. Pope. 
3. Eſteem ; good opinion. 
There is no decaying mocha or _—_ beg- 


They did not only. underhand give out that 


Alte they had delivered tothe king their letters 


A few perſons of an odious and deſpiſed coun- 


CRE 


gar, hath ſo many tricks to uphold the crec of 
their wealth, as theſe empty perſons have to maine 


tain the cred of their ſufficiency. Bacon 
His learning, though a poet ſaid it, | 
Before a play, "wanld loſe no credit. Swifts 


Les, while Ilive, no rich or noble knave, 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 
Pope's Horace. 
4. Faith; teſtimony ; that which procures belief. 
Ve are contented to take this upon your credit, 
and tothink it may be. Heonkere 
The things which we properly helieve, be only 
ſuch as arereceived upon the credit of divi ne teſti- 
mony. osten. 
The author would have done well to have leſt 
ſo great a paradox only to the credit of a ſingle 
aſſertion. -- Locke. 
5. Truft repoſed; with regard to property; 


correlative to dect. 


Creat is nothing but the e pectation money, 


within ſome limited time. Lo xe. 


6. Promiſe given. 

They have never thought of violating the puh- 
lick creat, or of alienating the revenues to other 
uſes than to what they have been thus aſſigned, 


Lddify 1. 


„ Tnſtuence; power not compulſive; intereſt. 
She employ ed his uttermoſt credi: to relieve us, 
which was as great as a beloved ſon with a mother. 
Sidney. 
They ſent him likewiſe a copy of their ſuppli- 
cation to the king, and defired him to uſe his cre= 
dit that a treaty might be entered into. Clarendoy. 
Having edit enough with his matter to provide 
for his own intereſt, he troubled not himſelf for 
that of other men. e 
To CRT DIT. v. a. | cred), Latin. ] 
I. To believe. 
Now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do preſage. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius C.aſar. 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this union 
and motion, we need no more than to conſider it. 


Glanviille. 


2. To procure cr abt or honour to any thing. 
May here her monument ſtand ſo, 

To credit this rude age ; and ſhow 

To future times, that even we 

Some patterns did of virtue ſee. Wal'y, 
It was not upon deſign to credit theſe papers, nor 

to compliment a ſociety io much above flattery. 
Glanville. 

At preſent you cred the church as much by 


your goverament, as you did the ſchool formerly - 


by your wit. Sou. 

3. Totruſt; to confide in. 7 8 

4. To admit as a debtor. 

CRE/DITABIE. adj. [from credit. ] 

1. Reputable; above contempt. 

He ſettled him in a good creditable way of liv- 
ing, having procured him by his interett one of 
the beſt places of the country. 

Avrbuthnot'; John Bull. 

2. Honourable; eſtimable. 

The contemplation of things, that do not ſerve 
to promote our happineſs, is but a more een 
Tort of idleneſs, a more pardonable and cr2./2.151- 
Kind of ignorance. Tillotimne: 

CrE/DITABLENESS. v. ſ. {from creditable. Re- 
putation; eſtimation. | 

Among all theſe ſnares, there is none more en- 
tangling than the creditablenq and repute. of cul- 
tomary vices. Decay of Piciy. 

CrE/DITABLY. adv. [from creditable.) Reputa- 


«bly ; without diſgracc. 


Many will chuſe rather to neglect their duty 
ſafely and creditably, than to get a broken pate in 
the church's ſervice, only to be rewarded with 
that which will break their hearts too. Sout b. 

CRE/DITOR. . .. [cr editor, Latin.) 

1. He to whom a debt is owed; he that gives 


credit; correlative to d:btor. 


There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
company to Venice, that ſwear he cannot chuſe 
but break. | Shakeſpeare. 

1 ama ſo uſed to conſider myſelf as creditor and 


a . debtor, 
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debtor, that I oft-n ſtate my accounts after the 


fame manner, with regard to heaven and my own 


foul. Addiſon's Spectator. 
No man of honour, as that word is uſually un- 


derſtood, did ever pretend that his honour obliged 
| him to be chaſte or temperate, to pay his cred tors, 


do be uſeful to his country, to do good to man- 
kind, to endeavour to be wiſe or learned, to re- 
gard his word, his promiſe, or his oath. Swift. 

2. One who credits, one. who believes. Not 
uſed. ; | 

Many ſouaht to feed 
The eaſy creditors of novelties, | 

By voicing him alive. Shak-[peare: 

CREDV“LITY . ſ. [cridults, Fr. cwredutitas, 
Latin.] Eaſineſs of belief; readineſs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being ſubject to that only 
diſadvantage of honeſt hearts, cet was per- 
ſuaded by him. Sidu y. 

The prejudice of credu/;ty may, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be cured by learning to ſet a high value on 
truth. Matis's Logick. 
CRE DU. OCGS. adi. Ceredalis, Latin. ] Apt to 
believe ; unſuſpecting ; eaſy deceived. 

A cred«lous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is fo far from doing harm, 
That he ſuſpects none. Shak: ſpeure's King Lear. 

Who now enjoys thee credulius all gold, 

Who always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, of flattery gales 

Unmindful, hapleſs he, 

T' whom thou untry'd ſęem'ſt fair. Milton. 

CRE'DULOUSNESS. . /. [from credulous.] Apt- 
neſs to believe ; credulity. | 

CREED. u. /. ¶ from credo, the firſt word of the 


- apoſtles creed. ] 


1. A form of words in which the articles of 


faith are comprehended. 


The larger and fuller view of this foundation is 
ſet down in the crecds of the church. | 
| ; Hommond on Fundamentals. 
Will they, who decry creeds and creed makers, 
ſay that one who writes a treatiſe of morality 
ought not to make in it any collection of moral 
precepts ? Fiddes's Sermons, 
2. Any ſolemn profeſſion of principles or opi- 
mon. | 
For me, my lords, 
J love him not, nor fear him; there's my cre:d. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To CREEK." v. a. [See To CR REAR. ] To make a 
harſh noiſe. 
| Shall I ſtay here, 
Cre-biny my ſhoes on the plain maſonry? Shake ſp. 
CREEK. . ſ. ſcnecca, Sax. &retc, Dutch.) 
1. A prominence or jut in a winding coaſt. 
As ſtreams, which with their winding banks 
do play, 
topp'd by their cre:ts, run ſoftly through the 
Plain. Duvics. 
They on the bank of Jordan, by a cre-h, 
„here winds with reeds and. ofiers whiſp'ring 
play, 
Their unexpected loſs and plaints-outbreath'd. 
: Milton. 
2. A ſmall port; a bay; acove. | 
A law was made here to ſtop their paſſage in 
every port and cretk. Davies en Ireland. 
3- Any turn or alley. 
A back-friend, a ſhoulder clapper ; one tha 
commands 0 
The paiſages of alleys, crete, and narrow lands. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Cur'try. dj. [from creek. ] Full of creeks; 
uneguul; winding. 
Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 
Four'd forth a water, whoſe outguſhing flood 
Ran bathing ail the creeꝶy ſhore a-flot, 
Whereon the Trojan prince ſpilt Turnus' blood. 
. | Spenſer, 
To CREEP. v. ». [pret. crept ; chypan, Saxon, 
A can, Germ. | | 
i. To move with the belly to the ground with- 
gut legs; as a worm, 
Ye that walk | 
ne eaith, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep / Milt. 


| 


CRE 
And every ereeping thing that creeps the ground. 


| Milton, 
If they cannot diſtinguiſh creeping from flying, 
jet them lay down Virgil, and take up Ovid de 


Ponto. | Dryden. 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other 
ſupports. | 


The grottos cool,. with ſhady poplars crown'd, 
And cc ping vines on arbours weav'd around. 

| Dryden. 

3. To move forward” without bounds or leaps ; 
as inſets. 

4. To move flowly and feebly. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time. Shakeſ. Mac. 
Why ſhould a man 

Sleep when he awakes, and creep into the jaundice 

By being peeviſh ? Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

He who creeps after plain, dull, common ſenſe, 
is ſafe from committing abſurdities ; but can never 
reach the excellence of wit. 

Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 

5. To move ſecretly and clandeſtinely. 

I'll creep up into the chimney. 
—There they always uſe to diſcharge their bird- 
ing picces: cr: into the Kkiln- hole. : 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of M indſor. 
Whate'er you are 
That in this deſart inacceſſible, 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 
Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time. 
8 bakeſpeare. 

Of this ſort are they which creep into houſes, 
and lead captive filly women. 2 Tim. ili. 6. 

Thou makeſt darkneſs, and it is night u herein 
all the beaſts of the foreſt do creep forth. 

Pſalm, civ. 20. 

Now and then a work or two has crept in to 
keep his firſt deſign in countenance. Atterbury. 

6. To move timorouſly without ſoaring, or 
venturing into dangers. : 

Paradiſe Loſt is admirable ; but am I therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no flats amongtt 
his elevations, when it is evident he creeps along 
ſometimes fer above an hundred lines together? 

Dryden. 

We here took a little boat, to creep along the 
ſea-ſhore as far as Genoa. Addiſon on Italy. 

7. To come unexpected; to ſteal forward un- 
heard and unſeen. 

By thoſe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, 
nay he flics, into the favour of poor filly women. 
Sidney. 

It ſeems, the marriage of his brother's wife 

Has crept too near his conſcience, 
No, his conſcience 
Has crept too near another lady. Sp. Nin. VIII. 

Neceſſity enforced them, after they grew full 
of people, to ſpregd themſelves, and ce-p out of 
Shinar, or Babylonia. Heis Hiftery. 

None pretends to know from how remote cor- 
ners of thoſe frozen mountains, ſome of thoſe 
fierce nations fin it cr: pt out. Tempir. 
It is not to be expected that every one ſhould 
guard his underitanding from being impoſed on, 
by the ſophiſtry which cre-ps into mot of the 
books of argument. Locke. 

8. To behave with ſervility; to fawn; to bend. 

They. were us'd to bend, 

To ſend their ſmiles beforethem to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they us't to creep 

To holy altars. Shakefreare*s Troilus and Crefſida. 

Cak'xPpER. . f. | from creep. ] 

1. A plant that ſupports itſelf by means of 
ſome ſtronger body. 


dies not proportionable to their length; there- 
fore they are winders or creepers ; as ivy, briony, 
and woodbine, cen. 
2. An iron uſed to ſlide along the grate in kit- 
chens. 
3. A Kind of patten or clog worn by women. 
CREE'PHOLE. u. ſ. {creep and lol. 
1. A hole into Which any animal may creep to 
eſcape danger. 


Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have bo- 0 


CRE 


2. A ſubterfuge; an excuſe. 
Crte'pixG LY. adv. [from creeping.] Slowly 3 
after the manner of a reptile. 
The joy which wrought into Pygmalion's 
mind, was even ſuch as, by each degree of Zel- 
mane's words, creepingly entered into N 
dxey. 
CREE/eLE. v. f. [from creep.] A lame perſon, 
a cripple. 

She to whom this world muſt itſelf refer 

As ſuburbs or the microcoſm of her, 
She, ſhe is dead, ſhe's dead when thou know'ſt this, 
Thou know'ft how lame a cr cep/e this word is. 
Donne. 
CENIT ION. . ſ. (cr em itia, Latin. ] A burning. 
CRE/MOR. n. ſ. | Latin. ] A milky ſubſtance; 
a ſoft liquor reſembling cream. | 
The foud is ſwallowed into the ſtomach, where, 
mingled with diffolvent juices, it is reduced into 
a chyle or cremor. Kay. 
CHAN ED. adj. | from crena, Latin. ] Notch- 
ed; indented. 
The cells are prettily crenated, or uotched quite 
round the edges; but not ſtraited down to any 
depth. N oodiu n d. 

CRE'PANE. u. g. [With farriers.] An ulcer 

ſeated in the midſt of the forepart of the foot. 
| Farrier's Di&, 

T» CREPIT ATE. v. 2. [crepite, Latin.] To 
make a ſmall crackling noiſe. 

CRErITNTION. . . { fromecrepitate.] A ſmall 
crackling noiſe. 

CMH“ er. prticip. [from crecp. ] 

There are certain men crept in unawares. Fur. 

This fair vine, but that her arms ſurround 
Her marry'd elm, had crept along the ground. Pope. 

CREPU'SCULE. . /. [crepuſculum, Latin. 
Twilight. Diet. 

Crepu/scuLoVvs adj. [ crepuſculum, Lat.] Glim- 
mering ; in a ſtate between light and .darknets. 

A cloſe apprehenſion of the one, might per- 
haps afford a glimmering light and crepuſculous 
glance of the other. Fon... 

The beginnings of philoſophy were in a crepuſ- 
cu/ous obſcurity, and is yet ſcarce paſt the dawn. 

Clanville's Sceplis. 

CRE'SCENT. adj. [from cee, Latin. ] In- 
creaſing ; growing; in a ſtate of increaſe. 

I have ſeen him in Britain; he was then of a 
creſcent- note. Shateſpeare's Cymbeline. 

With theſe in troop 
Came Aſtoreth, whom the Pheenicians call'd 
Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent hornss 
| Nilton. 
| Crr/scenr. . /. [cr:ſcens, Lat.] The moon in 
her ſtate of increaſe 3 any ſimilitude of the moon 
increaſing. 

My pow'r's a creſ-ent, and my auguring hdpe 
Says it will come to th' full. 

Suk ſpeare's Lnthony and Cleopatra, . 
Or PaQtrian ſophy, from the horns - 

Of Tun kiſu cent, leaves all waſte beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton. 

Jove ia duſky clouds involves the ſkies, 

And the faint cefrert ſhuts by fits before their 
eyes. Dryden, 

And two fair creſcents of tranſioncent horn, 

The brows of all their young increase adorn. 
Pope's Cdyſ ey. 

Cre'scive. adj. [from crete, Lat.] Increai- 
ing; growing. 

So the prmce obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneſs, which, no doubt, 
Grew like the ſummer-graſs, faſtett by night, 
Unſeen, yet ive in his faculty. 

Shakejpeare's Henry V. 

CxEss. 2. ſ. | Perhaps from e, it being a 
quicker grower, aſurtium, Latin. An herb. 

Its flower c6nſiits of four leaves, placed in 
form of acroſs : the pointal ariſes from the cen- 
tre of the flower-cup, and becomes a roundiſh 
ſmooth fruit, divide4into two cells, and furniſhed 
with ſeeds, generally $,200th. Mille. 

His court with nettles and with creſes ſtor d, 
With ſoups wibought, and ſallads, bleſt his bones. 
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5 The lent hours. 


| which the poets aſſign to ſerpents. 


But lac'd his cre/?ed helm, and ſtrode away. Dryd. 
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'Cnx's3ert. „. , [croifettr, Fr. becanſe beacons |. 


had croſſes antiently on their tops. ] A great light 
ſet upon a beacon, light-houſe, or watch-tower. 
Hanmer. They ſtill raiſe armies in Scotland by 
carrying about the fire-croſs. 
At my nativity 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery ſparks, 
Of burning cre{icts. Shaitpeare's Henry IV. 
From the arched roof, 

Pendent by ſubtle magick, many a row 

Of ſtarry lamps, and blazing creſſ-ts, fed 

With napthaand PRs. yielded light 

As from a {kv. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

CREST. . ? & ſcriſſia, Latin. | 

1. The plume of feathers on the top of the an- 
cient helmet; the helmet. 

His valour ſhewn upon our cre/?s to-day, 

Hath taught vs how to cheriſh ſuch high deeds, 
Ern in the boſom of our adverſaries. 
Shakeſprare's Henry IV. 

2. The comb of a cock; whence A:n calls 
him creftcd, 

Others, on ground 
Walk'd firm 3 the creſicd cock, whoſe clarion 
ſounds | | 
Milion's Paradiſe Laſſ. 

2. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 

Of what eſteem creſts were, in the time of king 
Edward the third's reign, may appear by his giv- 
ing an eagle, which he himſelf had formerly 
born, for a cs to William Montacute, earl of 
Saliſbury. Camden's Remains. 

The horn: 
It was a creft ere thou waſt born: 
'Thy father's father wore it. 
Shakeſpeare” As you like it. 
4. Any tuft or ornament on the head; as ſome 


Their cr divide, 
And, touring o'er his head, in triumph ride. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
8. Pride; ſpirit; fire; courage; loftineſs of 
mien. 

When horſes ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their cr tr Shakeſpeare. 
CreE'STED. a [from creſt, criſtatus, 4 9 
1. Adorned with a plume or creſt. 

The bold Aſcalonites, 


Then grov'ling, ſoil'd their creed helmets in te | 


duſt. Milton. 
At this, for new replies he did not ſtay ; 


2. Wearing a comb. 
The creſed bird ſhall by experience know, 
Jove made not him his maſter-piece below. 
Dryden. 

Cars T-PFALLEN. adj. [creſt and fall.] Dejcct. 
ed; ſunk; diſpirited; cowed; heartleſs; ſpi- 
ritleſs. 

I warrant you, they would whip me with their 
fine wits, till I were as C1 oft fallen as a dried pear. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

They prolate their words in a whirang kind of 
querulous- tone, as if they were ſtill complaining 
and creſt. fallen, How?l 
 Cre'srLE5s. adj. [from c:f.] Not dignified 
with coat-armour ; not of any eminent family. 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Third fon to the third Edward king of England, 
Sprung <r2fieſs yeomen from ſo deep a root. 

Shake carve. 

CRETA CEOs. adj. [cr&ta, chalk, Lat. 

1. Having the qualitics of chalk; chalky. 

What gives the light, ſeems hard to ſay ; whe- 
ther it be the cr-taceous ſalt; the mitrous ſalt, or 


ſome igneous particles. Grew. 
>, Abounding with chalk. 
Nor from the ſable ground expect ſucceſs, 

Nor from eee ſtubborn and jejune. Philips. 


CatTa'TED. adj. [cretatds, Lat.] Rubbed with 
chalk. Did. 
Cre'vice. nf. [from cover, Fr. crepare, Latin, 
to burſt. ] A crack; a cleft ; a narrow opening. 
I pried me through the crevice of a wall, 
Wen for his hand ne had his two ſons heads. 
Shak: ſpeare. 


] ſtand at the king's meſſe. 


And hrilling crickets in the chimney cry'd. 


| C R 1 


I thought it no breach of good- manners to peep 
at a crevice, and look in at People ſo well em- 
ployed. Addiſon's Spectutor. 

To CRE'VICE. v. a. [ from the noun.] To crack; 
to flaw. 


to pierce with their points, than in the jacent poſ- 
ture, and ſo to crevice the wall. 
Molton's ArchiteFure. 
e n. ſ. [probably from chud, Saxon. ] 
A company of people aiſociated for any pur- 
Br ; as gullunt crew, for troops. Obevy-chaſe. 
There a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies ſtood on every tide, 
Wiuch with their preſence fair, the place much 
beautified. Spenſer. 
2. The crew of a ſhip. 1 5 
The anchor's dropp'd, his crew the veſſels moor. 
Dryden's Amid. 
3. It is now generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
| One of the baniih'd crry, | 
I fear, hath ventur'd from the deep to raiſe 
New troubles. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
He, with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize, 
Marching from Eden tow 'rds the weſt, ſhall find 
The plain. Milton Paradiſe Left. 
The laſt was he, whoſe thunder flew 
The 'Titan race, a rebel cr:<v. Auudliſon. 
Ckew. I che peter ite of crow.] The cock crew. 
Bible. 


and wound on a knot or ball. 
Take filk or crewel, gold or liver thread, and 
make theſe faſt at the bent of the hook. 
Walter's Angier, 
CRIB. . /. [cnybbe, Sax. ci5, German.] 
1. The rack or manger of a ſtable. - 
Let a beaſt be lord of beaſts, and his cri6 ſhall 
S hakeſ. Hamlet. 
The ſteer and lion at one ci ſhall meet, 
And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrims feet. 25 
2. The ſtall or. cabbin of an ox. 
A ſmall habitation; a cott age. 
* hy rather fleep, lieft thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, _ 
Than in the pertunt d chambers of the great ? 
Shat-:ſpeare, 
To CriR. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſhut up 
in a narrow habitation ; to confine ; to cage. 
Now I'm cabbin'd, crib6'd, confin'd, bound in 
Toſ— auey doubts and fears. | Shak 72 Macbeth. 
Crri'BBAGE. . . A game at cards. 
CRI BBLE. . /- cis un, Latin.] A corn: ſieve. 
Di, 
CriBBA/T1ON n. . | cribs, Latin.) The a& of 
ſifting, or ſeparating by a ſieve. 
Crick. . J. 
bo from cricco, Italian. ] The nviſe of a door. 
from cnyce, Saxon, a ſtake.] A painful 
Riffnels | in the neck. 
CrrckEmT. . /. | kreke!, from kreken, to make 
a noiſe, Dutch. ] 
1. An inſect that ſqueaks or chirps about ovens: 
and fireplaces. 
Didſt thou not hear a noiſe ? 
I heard the owl ſcream, and the crictets cry. 
Shakcjpeare. 
Far from all reſort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth. Milton, 
The folemn death-watch click'd the hour ſhe 


dy'd, 

Gay. 
2. from cnyce, Saxon, a ſtick.] A ſport, at 
which the contenders drive a ball with ſticks in 
oppoiition to each other. 
The judge, to dance, his brother forjeant call; 
The ſenator at c/ ic urge the ball. Pope. 
3. {from &ricchen, Germ. to creep. ] Alow ſeat 
or ſtool. 
CrrcKETTING apple. n. ſ. A ſmall ſpecies of 
apple. 
Crue. n. ſ. [from cry. ] The officer whoſe bu- 
ſineſs is to cry or make proclamation. 
He openeth his mouth like a crier, Ecelus. xx. 15. 
The criers command filence, and the whole 


Cre/wer.. ». /. [&/evel, Dutch. } Yarn twiſted | 


| 


So laid, they are more apt in ſwagging down | 


1 


ed; criminal; 


Embellith the white violes. 
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multitude proſe Rand in a ſuſpence. 
Brereaucad on . 
The crier calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 
Who gape among the crowd for their precarious 
Dryden. 
CRIME. 1. ſ. Leis "Y crime, French.] An 
act contrary to right; an offence; a great fault; ; 
an act of wickedneſs. 
High God he witneſs, that I guiltleſs am; 
But if yourſelf, fir knight, ye guilty find, 
Or wrapped be iu loves of former dame, 
With crimc do not it cover, but diſclote the ſame. 


Spenſer, 
Undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 
Of taſting. Milton, 
Like in puniſhment 
As in their crime. Milton, 


No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. Pope. 
Crxi'MEFUL. adj. ¶ from crime and full. } Wick- 
faulty in a high degree; contrary 
to duty ; contrary to virtue. 
You proceeded not againſt theſe feats, 
So crim:fz{ and ſo capital in nature. 
Shak-ſp. Hamker. 
Car UMELE5S. adj. [from crime.] Innocent; 
without crime. 
My foes could not procure me any ſcathe, 
So long as I am loyal, true, and cui es. 
Shaleſp. Henry VI. 
CrrMItat. adj. | from crime. 
1. Faulty; contrary to right; contrary to duty; 
contrary to law. 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, 


That clear the died from blemiſn crimrl, Spenſer. 


What we approve.in our friend, we can hardly 
be induced to think criminal in ourſelves. 

2. Guilty; tainted with crime; not innocent. 

The neglect of any of the relative duties, ren- 
ders us criminal in the ſight of God. Roger. 

3- Not civil: as a criminal proſecution ; the 
criminal law. 

Cr1'MINAL, a. ſ. [from crime.] 

1. A man accuſed. 

Was ever criminal for bid to plead ? 

Curb your ill-manner'd zeal. 
2. A man guilty of a crime. 
All three perſons, that had held chief place of 

authority in their countries; all three ruined, not 

by war, or by any other diſaſter, but by juſtice 
and ſentence, as delinquents and criminals. Bacon, 

CR1YMINALITY. adv. | from criminal] Not in- 
nocently ; wickedly ; guiltily. 

As our thoughts extend to all ſubjects, they may 
be crininally employed on all. | Roger 5. 

CRYMINALNESS. nf. [from criminal. Guilti- 
neſs; want of innocence. 

CriMixa'TION. . . [from criminatio, Latin.] 
The act of accuſing ; ; accuſation ; arraignment 3 ; 
char 85. 

CMN ATORV. adj. 
Relating to accuſation ; accuſing ; cenſorious. 

Cr1/MixNoOUs. adj. [crimingſus, Latin.] Wicked; 
iniquitous; enormouſly guilty. 

The puniſhment that belongs to that great and 


criuinous guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and 


claim to all mercies, which are made over to nim 
by Chriſt, Hommon!. 


CrarmiIxoUsSLY, adv. from criinous. 1] Enor- 


mouſly ; very wickedly. 

Some particular duties of piety and charity: 
which were moſt criminogſly omitted before. 

CRUMINOUSNESS- . . [from criminous. ] Wick- 
edneſs; guilt ; crime. 

I could never be convinced of any ſuch crini- 
nonſneſi in him, as willingly to expoſe his life to 
the ſtroke of juſtice and malice of his enemies. 

King Charles. 

Cr1/mosIN. adj. [crinm/ino, Italian, commonly 
written as it is pronounced, crinſon.] A ſpecies of 
red colour. 

Upon her head a c:im9/in coronet, 

With damaſk roſes and datfadilies ſet, 
Bay leaves between, 


And primroſes green, 
Spenſer 5 Paſtor -als 
2 CRAP. 


Rogers 


Dryd, Span. Fryer | 


[from criminay Latin.] - 


Ham. 
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draw together; to contract. 


C RI 
Caray. adj. [from crumble or erimble.) _ 
1. Friable ; brittle ; eaſily crumbled ; eaſily re- 
Kuced to powder. 5 
N Now the fowler, warned 
omens, with ſwift early ſteps, 
'Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and 


By theſe good 


glades. Phillips. 


2. Not conſiſtent : not forcible :. a low cant 


word. 

The evidence is crimp; the witneſſes ſwear back- 
wards and forwards, and contradict themſelves ; 
and his tenants ſtick by him. 

Arbuthnot's John Bull, 


To Car'MPLE. v. a. [from rumple, crumple, crim-. 


h ple.] To contract; to corrugate ; to cauſe to ſnrink 
or contract. 
le paſſed the cautery through them, and ac- 


cordingly crimpled them up. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
CRI MSON. ». /. [cremo/ino, Italian.} | 

1. Red, ſomewhat darkened with blue. 

As crimſon ſeerns to be little elſe than a very deep 
red, with an eye of blue; ſo ſome kinds of red 
ſeem to be little elſe than heightened yellow. 
Boyle on Colours. 

Why does the ſoil endue 
The bluſhing poppy with a crinſon hue ? 

2. Redin general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet roſed 
over with the virgin crimſon of modeſty, if ſhe de- 
uy the appearance of a naked blind boy, in her 
naked ſeeing ſelf ? | Shakeſp. Henry V. 

| Beauty's enſign yet 

Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The crimſon ſtream diſtain'd his arms around, 


And the difdainful ſoul came ruſhing through the 


wound, Dryden's A neid. 
To CRIIts oN. v. a. [from the noun. ] To dye 


with crimſon. 


Pardon me, Julius. Here waſt thou bay'd, 
brave heart: 
Here didſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſtand . 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy lethe. 


: Sha ſpeare. 

Criſncum. . ſ. [a cant word.] A cramp ; a 
contraction; whimſey. | 

Por jealouſy is but a kind | 

Of clap and crincum of the mind. Hudibras. 


CRIN GE. n. . [from the verb.] Bow; ſervile 
civility. _ 
Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 


Be fawning cr inge, and falſe diſſembling looks. 


| Phillips. 
To CRINGE. v. a. | from kriechen, German. ] To 


Whip him fellows, 
*Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his face 
And whine aloud for mercy. | 
Shokeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


CNE. v. . Ci chen, German. ] To bow; 


to pay court with bows ; to fawn ; to flatter. 
Flatterers have the flexor muſcles ſo ſtrong, 
that they are always bowing and criaging. 
| Arbuthnot. 
The crixgiag knave, who ſeeks a place 
Without ſucceſs, thus tells his caſe. Swift. 
Crix1/GrtroUs. adj, | criniger, Latin.] Hairy; 
D:* 


overgrown with hair. 120. 
To CRUNKLE. v. n. ¶ krinkalen, Dutch.] To 
go in and out; to run in flexures; diminutive of 
cranꝭle. | 
Unleſs ſame ſweetneſs at the bottom lie, 
Who cares for all the crintling of the pye ? 
| | King's Cophery, 
; To CRINK ILE. v. a. To mould into inequa- 
ities, | 
CarxELE. u. /. {from the verb.] A wrinkle; 
a finuoſity. . 5 
CRI NOS E. adj. [from crinis. Latin.] Hairy. 
Crrxo's1TyY. a. J. [from crime.) Hairineſs. 
Dick. 
CRI'PPLE. ». { [cnypel, Sax. krepel, Dutch.) 
A lame man; one that has loſt or never enjoyed 
the uſe of his limbs. Donne with great appearance 


of propriety writes it crceple, from creip. 


CRY 


N 


And that a winged Mercury did bear: 
Some tardy cripple had the counter mand, 
That came too lag to ſee him buried. 


in my mind, the reader muſt determine. 


on his feet. 


The ſot a hero, lunatick a king. 


Knets upon his gouty joints appear, 


the rock, but was crippled in the fall. 


privation of the limbs. 
CR1's15. u. ſ. [ xgur;.] 


changes to che better. 


2. The point of time at which any affair 
to the height. 

This hour's the very cri/s of your fate; 
Your good or ill, your infamy or fame, 
And all the colour of your life depends 

| On this important now. 


lities. | 
CRISP. adj. [ criſpus, Lat.] 
1. Curled. 


2. Tndented ; winding. 
brooks, 


| Leave your ip 
Anſwer your 


| 3. Brittle ; friable. 
In froſty weather, muſick within doors 
eth better; which may be by reaſon not 


To CIS p. v. a. [ciſpo, Lat.] 


Young I'd have him too, 
Yet a man, with criſped hair, 
Caſt in thouſand ſnares and rings, 
For love's fingers, and his rings. 


gangrene. 
2. Totwiſt. : f 
Along the cr:ſped ſhades and bow'rs, 
Revels the ſpruce and jocund ſpring. 
3. To indent; to run in and out. 


Ran nectar, viſiting each plant. 
Cutis PAT tox. n. . [from criſp. ] 
1. The act of curlihg. ; 
2. The ſtate of being curled. 


quantity, 6. Ypation, and colours of them; 
lions are hi 
are ſmooth, like cats. 


He, poor man, by your firſt order died, 


Shakef. 


I am a cripple in my limbs: but what decays are 
Dryden. 

Among the reſt there was a lame cripple from 
his birth, whom Paul command d to ſtand upright 


entlcy. 


See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 
Pope. 


To CRYPPLE. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To lame 
to make lame; to deprive of the uſe of limbs. 


And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. 

| D: yden. 

Tettyx, the dancing-maſter, threw himſelf from 

Addiſen. 

CrrePLENESS. ». /. [from cripple.] r ; 
17, 


1. The point in which the diſeaſe kills, or 
Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 


Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till ſome ſafe ci authorize their ſkill. Dryden. 


comes 


Dryd. Spaniſh Friar. 

The undertaking, which I am now laying down, 
was entered upon in the very ci of the late re- 
bellion, when it was the duty of every Briton to 
contribute his utmoſt affiſtance to the govern- 


ment, in a manner ſuitable to his ſtation and abi. | 
Addifom's Freebolder. 


Bulls are more criſp on the forchead than cows. 


Bacon. 


With your*ſedg'd crowns, and ever harmleſs looks, 
channels, and on this green land 
ummons, Juno does command. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


ſound- 
of the 


diſpoſition of the air, but of the wood or ſtring of 
the inſtrument, which is made more criſp, and ſo 
more porous and hollow. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


1. To curl; to contract into Knots or curls. 
Severn affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his cri/p'd head in the hollow bank. 

= Shakeſpeare 5 Henry IV. 


Mi 1 UMs 


Milton, 


Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in the 


as he- 


ute, and have great manes, the ſhe's 


Bacon. 


CalSeING<PIN, nf. [from criſp.) A curling iron. 


o 


The Ethiopean black, flat noſed, and cr:/p * 
N ale. 


Your nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the winding 


Ben Jonſon. 

Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflamma- 
tions in general, but alſo cri up the veſſels of the 
dura mater and brain, and ſometimes produces a 
Sharp's Surgery. 


From that ſaphine fount the criſpcd brooks, | 
Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of Gold, 


CORY 


The changeable ſuits of apparel, and the mis 
tles, and the wimples, and the e fre 
8 ſaiab iii. 22. 

CarspisuU'LOANT. adj. [erifpiſuleans, Latin.} 
Waved, or undulating ; as lightening is repre- 
ſented. F 0 Hic. 

CSN Ess. u. ſ. [from criſp.} Curledneſs. 

Ca1'spy. adj. from crip.] Curled. 

So are thoſe cr:py ſnaky locks, oft known 

To be the dowry of a ſecond head. 

E Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

CriTe'rON. A. .. e A mark by which 
any thing is judged of, with regard to its goodneſs 
or badneſs. , : | 

Mutual agreements or endearments was the 
badge of primitive believers; but we may be 
known by the contrary cr ite ion. Glanwille's Scepfir. 

We have here a ſure infallible criterion, by 
which every man may diſcover and find out the 
gracious or ungracious diſpoſition of his own 
heart. South, 

By what cin do ye eat, d'ye think, 

If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for ſtink ?. 

; Pope's Horace. 
CRI TICK. . {. CN .] 1 

1. A man ſkilledin the art of judging of litera- 
ture; a man able to diſtinguiſh the faults and 
beauties of writing. | 

This ſettles truer ideas in men's minds of ſeve- 
ral things, whereof we read the names in ancient 
authors, than all the large and laborious arguments 
of criticks. : = 

Now learn what morals criticks ought to ſhow, 

For tis but half a judge's taſk to know. Pope. 

2. An examiner ; a judge. 

But you with pleaſure your own errours paſt, 
And make each day a critick on the laſt, Pope. 
3. A ſnarler; a carper; a cavilter. | 
Criticks I ſaw that other names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place. Pope. 

Where an author has many beauties confiſtent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, let not little criricks - 
exalt themſelves, and ſhower down their ** 
5 5 attsi. 

4. A cenſurer ; 4 man apt to find fault. 

My chief deſign, next to ſeeing you, is to be a 
ſevere critick on you and your neighbour. Swift. 
_ Cmr'T1cx. adj. Critical; relating to criticiſm ; 
relating to the art of judging of literary per- 


formances. 
Thence arts o'er all the northern world 
advance, 
But critic& learning flouriſh'd moſt in France. 
| E £24 | Pope. 
CN TIR. . . „ 
1. A critical examination; critical temarks g 


animadverſions. 5 
I ſhould be glad if I could perſuade him to con- 
tinue his good offices, and write ſuch another cri- 
tick on any thing of mine. Dryden. 
I ſhould as ſoon. expect to fee a critique on the 

poeſy of a ring, as on the iafcription of a medal. 
ain on Medals. 

2. Science of criticiſm. ; 
| Tf ideas and words were diſtmAaly weighed, and 
duly eaniidered, they woutd afford us another fort 
of logick and critic+ than What. we have been hi- 
therto acquainted with. - eee e 
What is every year of a wiſe man's life, but 2 
cenſure and gritifze on the paſt? Pope. 
Not that my quill to , was confin'd, 

My verſe gave ampler leffons to mankind, Pope. 
eTo Cil'TICK. . a. from critick.} To play tie 
critick ; to criticiſe. FG 
They do but trace over the paths that have been 
beaten by the ancients; or comment, critict, and 
flouriſh upon them. : _ Temple, 
CV TicAL. adj. {from critick.] by 
1. Exact; nicely j adicious; accurate; diligent. 
It is ſubmitted to the judgment of more critical 
ears, to direct and determine what is graceful and 
what 1s not. 83 ; Holder. 
Virgil was ſo critiral in the rites of religion, that 
he would never have brought in ſuch prayers as 
theſe, if they had not been agfeeable to the Roman 


cuſtoms. Stillingflcet, 
| Vor. I. No. it, 3 E 2 RS 


N 
; 
| 
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| 


mice, on his expences. 


C R O 


2. Relating to ** mary as, he wrote a critical | 
diſſerb tign on the J. 
3. Captious ; 48 to find fault. 
What wouldſt thou write of me, if thou 
ſhould praiſe me? 
0 gentle lady do not put me to't ; 
For I am nothing, if not critical. Shakeſp. Othello. 


4. {from cris.] Compriſing the time at Which 


a great event is determined. 
The moon is ſuppoſed to he meaſured by ſevens, 


and the c7tica! or decretory days to he dependent | 
on that number. 


Zrewn's Valgar Errowrs, 

g. Deciſive ; nice. 

Opportunity i is in reſpe of time, in ſome ſenſe, 
as time is in reſpect to eternity: it is the ſmall 
moment, the exact point, the cr:tica/ minute, on 
Which every good work ſo much depends. 

Spratt's Sermoms. 

The people cannot but reſent to fee their ap- 
prehenfions of the power of France, in fo 4 itical 
a juncture, wholly laid aſide. Swift, 

6. Producing a criſis or change of the : 
aS & critical iweat. 

Cr1'TICALLY. odv. [from critical. 

r. Ina critical manner; exactly; curiouſly. 


Difticule tt is to underſtand the purity of Eng- 


liſh, and c-atcally to diſcern good writers from bad, 
and a proper ſtile from a corrupt one. Dryden. 

Theſe ſhells which are digged up out of the 
e ſeveral hundreds of which I now keep by 
me, have been nicely and cr tically examined by 
very many learned men. Wordward. 

2. At the exact point of time. 

CR1/TICALNESS. n. |. ¶ from critical. J Exact- 
neſs; accuracy; nicety ; incidence at a particular 
point of time. 

To Cri'T1CISE. v. a. [from critick,] 

1. To play the critick; to judge; to write re- 
marks. upon any performance * literature; to 
point out faults and beauties. 

They who can criticiſe ſo weakly, as to imagine 
IT have done my worſt, may be convinced, at their 
own coſt, that I ean write ſeverely with more eaſe 
than L can gently. Dryden, 

Know well each ancient's proper character, 
eee all this at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticiſe. Pope. 

2. To animadvert upon as faulty. | 

Nor would 1 have his father look ſo narrowly 
into theſe accounts, as to take occaſion from thence 
Loc te. 
To CIT 1eIS E. v. a. [from critick.} To cen- 
ſureg to paſs judgment upon. 

. ſhall I look upon it as any breach of cha- 

o criticiſe the author, ſo long as 1 keep Clear 


vit; 
a, 1100s. 


of the perſon. 

Cxr'TiC1SM, u. /. From critick. 

1. Crieiciſin, as it was firſt inſtituted by Ariſtotle, 
was meant a ſtandard of judging well. 

Dryden Inzocence, Preface. 

2. Remark; animadverſion; z Critical obſerva- 
tions. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick who has 
not ſhewn, even in the tile of his cr275cifony that he 
was a maſter of all the eloquence and delicacy of 
his native tongue. Addiſon. 

To CRO. AK. v. 3. Ichacezzan, Saxon; crocarey 
Italian; crocitaire, Latin. 

1. To make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a frog. 
The ſubtle ſwallow flies about the brook, 
And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak. 

May's Virgil. 

So when Jove's block deſcended from on high, 
Loud thunder to its bottom ſhook the bog, 

And the hoarſe nation cat d. Pope. 


Blood, ſtuff d in ſkins, is Britiſh chriſtians 
food ; 
And France robs marſhes of the cr0uking brood. 
Gay. 
2. To caw or Cry as a raven or crow. 

The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 

That ga the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under niy battlements. Shakeſpeare. 


Tic hoarſe raven, on the Blaſted bough, 
By bg from the left, pæaſag' d the coming 


Now. 
2 


j 


P. ; 


crocod:le. 


CRO 


At the ſame time the walk of elme, with the 
croating of the ravens, looks exceeding ſolemn and 
venerable. Addiſon. 

3. It may he uſed in contempt for any diſagree- 
able qr offenſive murmur. 

Their underſtandings are but little inſtructed, 
when all their whole time and pains is laid out to 
ſtill the croabing ot their own bellies. L. ac be. 

CK. 1. /. [from the verb.] The cry or voice 
of a frog or raven. 

The ſwallow ſkims the river's watry face, 


The frogs renew the croaks of their loquicious | 


race. Dr "yden. 
Was that a raven's c024, or my ſon's voice? 
No matter which, I'll to the grave and hide me. 
CRro'crovs. adj. [ croceus, Latin. Conſiſting af 
ſaffron ; like ſaffron. Di. &. 
CrolciTtaTION. 2. f. Cerocitatio, Latin.] The 
croaking of frogs or ravens. Dies. 
CROCK. . . [#ruick, l A cup; any 
veſſel made of earth. 
Cro'cxERyY. n. ſ. Earthen ware. 
CROCODILE. ». /. from xe, ſaffron, and 
delhu, fearing ] An amphibious voracious animal, 
in ſhape reſembling a lizard, and found in Egypt 
and the Indies. It is covered with very bard 
ſcales, which cannot, without great «difficulty, be 
pier ced; except under the belly, where the ſkin 
is tender. It has a wide throat, with ſeveral rows 
of teeth, ſharp and feparated, which enter one 
another. It runs with great ſwiftnefs ; but does 
not eaſily turn itſelf. It is long lived, and is faid 
to grow continually to its death. Some are fifteen 
or eighteen cubits long. Crocodiles lay their eggs, 
reſembling gooſe-eggs, ſometimes amounting to 
ſixty, near the water- ſide, covering them with 
the ſand, that the heat of the ſun may hatch them. 
Calmet, 
| Gloſter's ſhow | 
Beguiles him; as the mournful crocodile, 
With ſorrow, ſnares relenting paſſengers. 


Shakeſpenre's Henry . 
Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto the 


Nile. Brown's Vulgay Erraurs, 
Cæſar will weep, the crococ;/e will weep. Dryd. 
Enticing crocodiles, whoſe tears are death ; 
Syrens that murder with enchanting breath. 
Granville. 


Croceade is alſo 2 little animal, otherwiſe called 


ſtinx, very much like the lizard, or ſmall crocodile. 
It hives by land and water; has four ſhort ſmall 
legs, a very ſharp mnzzle, and a ſhort ſmall tail. 
It is pretty enough to look at, being covered all 
over with little ſcales of the colour of ſilver, in- 
termixt with brown, and of a gold colour upon 
the back. It always remains little. Trevoux, 
CRro'coDOLINE. adj, | crocodolinus, Lat.] Like a 
| Dic. 
Cro'cus, «| A flower. 
Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace, 
Throws out the ſnow-drop and the cr9c%5 firſt. 
T hon fon. 
Corr. . ſcnopt, Sax.) A tittle clofe join- 
ing to a houſe, that is uſed for corn or paſture. 
This have I learn“ d, 
Tending my flocks hard by, i' th' hilly ce 
That brow this bottom glade. 
Croisa'DeE.\ mn. . | croijade, Fr. from croix, a 
CROISs ADO. crofs.] A holy war; a war 
carried on againſt infidels under the banner of the 
croſs. 
See that he take the name of he becauſe a 
pope of that name did firſt inſtitute the croifads ; 


and, as with an holy trumpet, did ſtir up the 


voyage for the Holy Land. acon. 

Cors ES. u. .. 

I. Pilgrims who carry a croſs. 

2. Soldiers who fight againſt inſidels 0 the 
banner of the croſs. 

CRO NE. ». /. [cnone, Sax. according to Vir ſte- 
gun; kromicy Dur. according to Sn. 

1. An old ewe. 
Freſh herrings plenty Michel brings, 


With fatted crones, and ſuch old things. Tuſſer. ; 


2. In r an old woman. 


l 


Milian. 


CRO 


Take up the baſtard, 


Take't up, I ſay ; give't to thy ron. 


The c/one being in bed with him on the wed- 
ding night, and finding his averſion, endeavours to 
win his affection by reaſon. Dryden. 

CON . z. ſ. The hair which grows over the 
top of an horfe's hoof. 


tance; a companion of long ſtanding, 
So when the Scots, your conſtant cronies, 

THh' eſpoufers of your cauſe and monies. Hudib, 
To oblige your crony Swift, | 
Bring our dame a new year's gift. Swift. 

Strange an aſtrologer ſhould die, 
Without one wonder in the {ky ! 
Not one of all his crony ſtars, 
To pay their duty at his herſe? _ Su ift. 
CROOK. u. /. Ceroc, French. | | 
1. Any crooked or bent inſtrument. 
2. A ſheephook. 
I fing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore, 


He left his cr0-4, he left his flocks, 
And wand'ring through the lonely rocks, 
He nourith'd endleſs woe. 

3- Any thing bent; a meander. 
There fall thoſe ſapphire-colour'd brooks, 
Which, conduit like, with curious crooks, 
| Sweet iſtands make in that ſweet land. Siducy. 
To CROOK. v. a. | crocher, Fr.] e 
1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 
It is highly probable, that this diſeaſe proceeds 
from a redundant acidity, becaufe vinegar will 
ſoften and crook tender bones. Arbutbnot on Dict, 
2. To pervert from rectitude; to divert from 

the original end. 

Whatſoever affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends; which muſt needs 


Prior. 


be often eccentrick. to the ends of his maſter or 


ſtate. Bacon. 
70 Coo k. v. n. To be bent; to have a curva- 
ture. 


Their ſhoes and pattens are ſnouted and piked 


more than a finger long, crooking upwards. 


Camd n. 
| ChotoxBACk.' n. f. Fawed. and. back.] A term 
of reproach foi a man that has gibbous ſhoulders. 
Ay, crookback, here I ſtand to anſwer thee, 

Or any he the proudeſt of thy ſort. 

8 bakeſpeare” e's Henry VI. 

CRO K ACK ED. adj. Having bent ſhoulders. 

A dwarf as well may for a giant paſs, 

As negroe for a ſwan; a cro:4back'd laſs 

Be call'd Europa: Dryden's Fuvenat. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not, 
or may not think himſelf, concerned to know; 
as, whether our king Richard III. was crookback: d 
or no. | Locle. 

CROOK ED. adj. | crocher, Fr.] 

1. Bent; not ſtrait; curved. 

A bell or a cannon may be heard bey ond 2. ill, 
which intercepts the ſight of the ſounding body; 
and ſounds are propagated as readily. throug!s 
crooked pipes as through ſtraight ones. 

Newton's Optic G. 

Mathematicians ſay of a ſtraight line, that it ys 
as welt an index of its own rectitude as of the 

obliquity of a crooked one. MWeodwward's Nat. Hal. 

2. Winding; oblique; anfractuous. 

A man ſhalt never want crooked paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wlere- 
ver he has the footſteps of others to follow. Locke. 
Among the crooked lanes, on every hodge, 
The glow-worm lights his gem. 


mind; given to obliquity of conduR. 
ki hey have corrupted themſelves: they are 3 
perverſe and crooked generation. Deut. XXXil. 5. 
Hence, heap of wrath; foul, indigeſted lump ! 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. 
Shak: ſpeare” 5 Herr yV J. 

We were not born crooked; we learn thoſe wind- 

ings and babies of the herpes. 3 Seuth, 


C ROOX ERDLX. 


Shakeſpeare” s Winter's Tal. | 


Cro'xy. n.f. ſa cant word.] An old acquain- | 


In that right hand which held the croot before. 
Cowl ys 


q Thomſon's Summer. 
E 3. perverſe; untoward; without rectitude of 


— 
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Cao EDLY. adv. [from crooked & 
1. Not in a ſtrait line. 
2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. 
If we walk perverſely with God, he will walk 


6r:0kedly towards us. 
Croo'KEDNESS. nf. | from crab d.] 


1. Deviation from ſtraitneſs; curvity ; the ſtate , 


of being inflected; inflection. | 
He that knoweth what is ſtraight, doth even 


thereby diſcern what is crooked ; becaute the ab- 


ſence of ſtraightneſs, in bodies capable thereof, is 
crookedneſs. | Hooker, 
2. Deformity of a gibbous body. 
When the heathens offered a ſacrifice to their 


falſe gods, they would make a ſevere ſearch to ſee | 


if there were any crookedx-ſs or ſpot, any unclean- 
neſs or deformity, in their ſacrifice. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
CROP. . /. [cnop, Saxon.] The craw of a 
bird ; the firſt ſtomach into which her meat de- 


ſcends. ; 
In birds there is no maſtication or comminution 


| of the meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not 


carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed into the 
crop Or craw. Ray. 
But flutt' ring there, they neſtle near the} 
throne, ? 

And lodge in habitations not their own, 


By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 7 
ryden. 


D 
Cro'eFUL, adj. [crop and fall.] Satiated ; with 
a full belly. 
le ftretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
" Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength ; 
And, crop-full, out of door he flings, 
Ere the firſt cock his matin rings. 


pletion ; ſick with excefs and debauchery. 
Strange odds! where crop-fick drunkards muſt 
; engage _ 
A hungry foe, and arm'd with ſober rage. 
| Taie's Juvenal. 


Cf. . , [cnoppa, Saxon.) 


| 1. The higbeſt part or end of any thing; as the 
head of a tree, the ear of corn. 


2. The harveſt ; the corn gathered off a field; 
the product of the field. : 
And this of all my harveſt hope I have, 
Nought reaped but a weedy erop of care. 
| Sperſer's Paſtorals. 
Lad'ring the ſoil, and reaping plenteous crap. 
Corn, wine, and oiL Milt. Par. Loft. 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds, 
Nor make the ci of thorns and thiſtles grow. 
| | Roſcommon. 


Wothing is more prejudicial to your cop than | 


mowing it too ſoon. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3. Any thing cut off, 
Guiltleſs of ſteel, and from the razor free, 
It falls a plenteous c10p reſery'd for thee. 
; D, den' Fables. 

T5 CgoP. v. a. from the noun.] | 

r. To cut off the ends of any thing ; to mow ; 
to reap; to lop. . | | 
 Crop'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of Eugland's coat one half is cut away. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | 


He, upon whoſe fide 
The feweſt roſes are cd from the tree, 


Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 
5 Shak-ſpeare's Henry VI. 


All the budding honours on thy creſt 

I', to make a garland for my head. 
| Shak-jpeare's Henry IV. 
I will c off from the top of his young twigs a 
tender one, and will plant it upon a high moun- 
tam. | Exek. xvii. 22. 
Tpbere are ſome tears of trees, which are comb- 
ed from the beards of goats; for when the goats 


dite and cr them, eſpecially in the mornings, the 


dew being on, the tear cometh forth, and hangeth 
upon their beards. Ba.on's Nat. Iliſtory. 


No more, my goats, ſhall T behold you climb 
The ſteepy clitfs, or crop ne flow'ry thyme ! 


Drydea's Virgil, 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | 


| Aſilton, 
© Cko'PSICK. adj, [crop and fick.] Sick with re- 


CRO 


2. To gather before it falls. 
O fruit divine ! A 
Sweet of thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus ccd. 
| Milton. 
Age, like ripe apples, on earth's boſom drops; 
While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. 


Denham, 
Death deſtroys 
The parent's hopes, and crops the growing boys. 
Creech. 


To Choy. vn. To yield horveſt, 
Royal wench! _ 
She made great Cæſar lay his ſword to- bed; 
He plough'd her, and ſhe cr opt, 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

CRO RR n. f. [from crop.] A kind of pigeon 
with a large crop. R 
| There be tame and wild pigeons ; and of tame 
there be croppers, carriers, runts. Valin Argler, 

Cro'slER. u. f. | croiſery Fr. from croix, a croſs.] 


| The paſtoral ſtaff of a diſhop, which has a crois 


upon u. ; 

When prelates are great, there is alſo danger 
from them; as in the times of Anſelmus and Tho- 
mas Becket, who, with their creſers, did almoſt 
try it with the king's ſword. Bacon. 

Grievances there were, I muſt confeſs, and ſome 
incongruities in my civil government ; wherein 
ſome ſay the creſier, ſome ſay the diſtaff was too 
buſy. | Howel's Fngland's Tears. 

Her front erect with majeſty ſhe bore, + 

The cr </ter wielded, and the mitre wore. Diyd. 
Cro's LET. n. ſ. Ceroiſſelit, French. ] 
1. A ſmall croſs. 

Then Una gan to aſk, if aught he knew, 

Or heard abroad, of that her champion true, 
That in his armour bare a cr9/let red. Spenſer. 

Here an unfiniſh'd di'mond cr9/lct lay, 

To which ſoft lovers adoration pay. Gay's Fan. 
2. It ſeems to be printed in the following paſ- 
ſage, by miſtake, for cos ſclet. | 

The cro/{ct ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, 
With ſityer plated, and with ductile gold. 
| Dryden's Aneid. 

CROSS. . ſ. [croix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, Lat.] 

1. One ſtrait body laid at right angles over ano- 
ther; the inftrument by which the Saviour of the 
world ſuffered death. 

They make a little eres of a quill, longways of 
that part of the quill which hath the pith, and 
croſs ways of that piece of the quill without pith. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

You are firſt to conſider ſeriouſly the infinite 
love of your Saviour, who offered himſelf for you 
as a ſacrifice upon the cr9ſs. 

Taylor's Guide to the Penitent. 

2. The enſign of the Chriſtian religion. 

Her holy faith and Chriſtian cro/s oppos'd 

Againſt the Saxon gods. ' Rowe. 
zZ. A monument with a croſs upon it to excite 
devotion ; ſuch as were anciently ſet in market- 
places. 
| She doth ſtray about 

By holy croſs, where the knecls and prays. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

4. A line drawn through another. 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; misfor- 
tune; hindrance; vexation ; oppoſition ; mitad- 
venture; trial of patience. 
| Wiſhing unto me many crocs and miſchances 
in my love, whenſoever I ſhould love. Sidney. 

Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Becauſe it is a cuſtomary 7. Shakeſpeare. 

Heaven prepares good men with crocs ; but no 
ill can happen to a good man. Ben Jonſun's Diſctt, 

A great eſtate hath great creſes, and a mean 
fortune hath but ſmall ones. ; 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

6. Money ſo called, becauſe marked with a 
croſs. 

He was ſaid to make ſoldiers ſpring up out of 
the very earth to follow him, though he had not 
a croſ; to pay them ſalary. Heowel's Vocal Forefe. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our loſs, 

Who neither carry'd back nor brought one cr. 


Dryden. | 


O R O. 


7. C and Pile, a play with money ; at which - 
it is put to chance whether the ſide, which bears 
a croſs, ſhall lie upward or the other. 
Whacum had neither cro/s nor pile; 
His plunder was not worth the while. Hadibrat. 
This 1 humbly conceive to be perfect boys play ; 
croſs, 1 win, and pile you loſe; or, what's yoer's 
is mine, and what's mine is my own. S. 
8. Church lands in Ireland. 5 
The abſolute palatines made their own judges, 
ſo as the King's writ did not run in thoſe countries, 
but only in the church lands ly ing within the ſatne, 
which were called the croſs ; wherein the king 
made aſheriff: ſo in each of theſe counties palatines 
there was one ſheriff of the liberty, and another 
of the croſs. Sir J. Davies 
Ckross. adj. [ from the ſubſtantive.] 
1. Tranſverſe; falling a-thwart ſomething elſe. 
Whatſoever penumbra ſhould be made in the 
circles by the c refraction of the ſecond priſmy 
that penumbra would be confpicuous in the right 
lines which touch thoſe circles. Newton. 
The ſun, in that ſpace of time, by his annual 
contrary motion eaſtward, will be advanced near 
a degree of the ecliptick, crofs to the motion of the 
equator. ; Helder on Time. 
The ſhips muſt needs encounter, when they ei- 
ther advance towards one another in direct lines, 
or meet in the inter ſection of croſs ones. Bentley, 
2. Oblique ; lateral. 
| Was this a face, 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread bolted thunder ! 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke | 
Of quick croſs lightning? Shakeſpeare's X. Lear. 
3 oppoſite : often with 20. 
e're * love's captives ; but with fate ſs 
croſs, 
One muſt be happy by the other's loſs. Dryden. 
Croſs to our intereſts, curbing ſenſe and ſin; 
Oppreſs d without, and undermin'd within, 
It thrives through pain. Dryden. 
It runs croſs to the belief and apprehenſion of 
the reſt of mankind ; a difficulty, whicha modeſt 
and good man is ſcarce able to encounter. 


Atterbury, 
4. Perverſe: untractabble. 8 
When, through the croſs circumſtances of a 
man's temper or condition, the enjoyment of 2 
pleaſure would certainly expoſe him to a greater 
inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it. 


5 : South, 

5. Peeviſh ; fretful ; ill-hnmoured. #3 

Did ever any man upon the rack aiflict himſelf, 
becauſe he had received a cc; anſwer from his 
miſtreſs ? Taylor. 

All croſs and diſtaſteful humours, and whattver 
elſe may render the converſation of men grievous 
and uneaſy to one another, muſt be ſhunned. 

h 1 Tillotſon. 

6. Contrary : contradictorv. 

The mind brings all the ends of 2 long aid va- 
rious hypotheſis together : ſees how one part co- 
heres with, and depends upon another; and fo 
clears off all the appearing contrarieties and 
contradictions, that ſeemed to lie e and un- 
couth, and to make the whole unintelligible. Scusb. 

7. Contrary to with ; nnfortunate. 3 

We learn the great reaſonableneſs of not only a 
contented, but alſo a thankful acquieſcence in any 
condition, and under the creſe# and ſevereſt pat- 
ſages of Providence.  Sorth, 
I cannot, without ſome regret, behold the cr. 
and unlucky iſſue of my deſign ; for by my diſ- 
like of diſputes, 1 am engaged in one. Clanville. 

8. Interchanged. 

Evarchus made a croſs marriage alſo with Dori- 
laus's ſiſter, and ſhortly left her with child of the 
famous Pyrocles. 5 ; Sydney. 

Cryſs marriages, between the king's fon and the 
archduke's daughter; and again, between the 
archduke's ſon and the King's daugliter. © _ 

eos Bacon's Henry VII. 

. CRoss. freip. | ; f 
1. A-thwart; ſo as to 
tranſverſely. | - 

The enemy had, in the woods before them, cre 

-..3E 2 | down 


interſect any thing ; 
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c RO 


Swn great troes ce the ways, ſo that their horſe 5 
could fot poſitbly paſs that way. Knolls. 


t RO 
ro. To debe; to preelude. 
From his loins no hopeful branch 


ſhall ſpring, 


Bet wixt the midſt and theſe, the gods afſign'd | To cr me from the golden tima I look for. 


Iwo habitable ſeats of human kind; 
Ant cr their limits cut a floaping way, 
W- hich the twelve figns in beauteous order ſway. |. 

: a Dryden's Virgil. 

Grofs his back, as in triumphant ſcorn, . 
The hope and pillar of the houſe was born. 5 
2 Dry den' Tables. 


To CROSS. v. n. | 
1. To lye a-thwart another thing. 
2. To be inconſiſtent. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Men's actions do not always cs with reaſon. 


Sydney. 


__ Cross BAR-SHOT. n. ſ. A round ſhot, or great 

2. Oyer; from ſide to ſide. bullet, with 2 bar of iron put through it. Harris, 

A fox was taking a walk one night ceſ a vil- | - To CrRoss-ExAMINE. v. a. | croſs and examine, ] 

lage. L' trage. To try the faith of evidence by captious queſtions 
To CRoss. v. a. [from the noun.] of the contrary party. 


I. To lay one body, or draw one line, a-thwart 
another. 2 


If we may but c eins and interrogate their 


"This forc'd the ſtubborn'ſt, for the cauſe, | Þ feſs the invalidity of their folemneſt confeſſions. 
1 Decay of Pity. 


To croſs the cudgels to the laws; 


That what by breaking tham't had gain'd, be judges ſhall, as they think fit, interrogate | 
Speftator. | 


By their ſupport might be maintain d. Hud:bras. | or croſi-examine the witneſſes. 


The loxia, or croſs-bill, whoſe bill is thick and 


Cro'ss-SPAFF. n. ſ. [from croſs and faff.] An | 


ſtrong, with the tips cr9//mz one another, with inſtrument commonly called the foreſtaff, uſed by 
great readineſs breaks open fir-cones, apples, and | ſenmen to take the meridian altitude of the ſun or 


other fruit, to come at their kernels; as if the | 
erofirs of the bill was deſigned for this ſervice. 


I ſhall moſt carefully obſerve, not to croſs over, 
er deface the copy of your papers for the future, 


ars. 


Harris, 


Derhan's Phyfjico-Theolgy. tion 3. S cheat. : 


The fox, that truſted to his addreſs and ma- 
nage, without ſo much as dreaming of a creſs-bite 


and oniy to mark in the margin. Pepe. | from ſo filly an animal, fell himſelf into the pit 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and , that he digged for another. I FEſftrange. 

znd confounds her former track. Haus.] To Cro'ssBITE. v,a. [from the noun.] To 
2. To ſign with the croſs. | contravene by deception. 

| Fry'rs { No rhetorick muſt be ſpent againft cro/5-biting a 

Re fort to farmers rich, and bleſs their halls, country evidence, and frighting him out of his 


And exorcife the beds, and ce the walls. Dry. | ſenſes. 
That many knotty points there are, 


3. To cancel: as, 10 croſs an article. 

4. To pas over. | 

He conquered this proud Turk as far as the Hel- 
)- ipount, which he craſſed, and made a viſit to the | 
&Srcck emperor at Conſtantinople. Templs. 


We found the hero, for whoſe only fake weapon fo 


Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear; 


As nature {lily had thought fit, 


For ſome by- ends, to craſ-ite wit. Per ior. 
uſed to raiſe the benevolence to higher rates; and 


Cro'ss row. n. ſ. [ere and bow, ] A miſlive 


Fenn the dark abodes, and creſ'd the bitter | ſtock. 
— _ | 


D, Iden. 


Gentlemen ſuffer their beaſts to 


rmed by placing a bow a-thwart a 


run wild in 


ake, 
5. To move latepallv, obliquely, or a-thwart ; | their woods and waſte grounds, where they are 


not in oppoſition; not in the ſame line. 


But he them fpying, gan to turn aſide, | manner of deer. 


or fear, as feern'd, or fer ſome feigned loſs ; 
re greedy they of news, faſt towards him do | 
cri. Spenſer, 


em barraſs ; to obſtruct ; ta hinder ; to counter- | gument is like the ſhot of the croſ5-bow, equally | 
forcible whether diſcharged by a giant or a dwarf. | 


act. 
Still do I crofs this wretch, whatſo he taketh in | 
: Hand. 5 Hooker. 


hunted and killed with croſi-60ws and pieces, in the 
Carew of Cornwall. 


The maſter of the croſ5-bows, lord Rambures, 


Shakeſpeare. 


: ' Teſtimony is like the ſhot of a long- bow, which 
6. To thwart 3 to interpoſe obftruftion ; to ] owes its efficacy to the force of the ſhooter ; ar- 


Bayl:. 
Cro'ssRoOwWERS. . ſ. [from croſsbow.] A ſhooter 


The king no longer could endure with a croſs bow. 
The French aſſiſted themſelves by land with the 


He was ſo great an enemy to Digby and Cole-crſsboꝛvers of Genoa againſt the Englith. 


Thus to be c/ ed in what he did intend. Daniel. 


peper, who were only preſent in debates of the |. 

war with the officers, that he croſſed all they pro- 
Clarendon. 

Bury' d iu private, and ſo ſuddenly ! 

It croſes my deſign, which was t allow 


poſed. 


Swell'd with our late ſucceſſes on the foe, 
Which France and Holland wanted pow'r to ce, 
We urge an unſeen fate. | : Dryden. 

The firm patriot there, 
Though ſtill by faction, vice, and fortune crof, 
Shall nnd the generous labour was not loſt. 


Ralagh's Eſſays. | 


oyle. 


CRro'ss GRAINED. adj. [croſs and grain. 


1. Having the fibres tranſverſe or 


irregular. 


If the ſtutf proves creſigrained in any part of its 


h wa length, then you muſt turn your ſtuff to plane it 
The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Dryden. | the contrary way, ſo far as it runs co:/5grarncd. 


Moxon. 


2. Perverſe ; troubleſome ; vexatious. 


We find in ſullen writs, 


And croſs-graiz'd works of modern wits, 


The wonder of the ignorant. 


Hudibras. 


The fpirit of contradiction in a cro{7-grained wo- 


Addiſon's Cato. | man, is incurable. 
: She was none of your croſs-graincd, termagant, 
Then their willsclaſh with their underſtandings, I ſcolding jades, that one had as good be hanged as 


7. Not to concur; to be inconſiſtent with. 


zn4 their apperites cr9/s their duty. Locke. | live in the houſe with. 


8. To contravene; to hinder by authority ; to 
countermand. 5 

No governour is ſuffered to go on with any one 
courſe, but vpon the leaſt information he is either 


Eoppet and woſſed, or other courſes appointed him | 
from he ce. Spenſer on Ireland. 


Ip all l is there is not a ſyllable which any ways 
ee us. * Hocker. 
It is certain, howſoever it ct the received 
e2uion, that founds may be created without air. 

| Bgcon's Natural Hiſtory 1 


L Eftrange. 


Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 


But wiſdom, peeviſh and creſs-grain'd, 


Muſt be oppos'd, to be ſuſtain'd, 
CRo'ss Lv. adv. | from re.] 


ri or. 


1. A-thwart ; ſo as to interſect fomething elſe. 

2. Oppoſitely ; adverſely : in oppoſitien to. 

| He that provides for this life, but takes no care 
It may make my cafe dangerous, to c this in | for eternity, is wiſe for a moment, but a fool for 

the {my eſt. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. | ever; and acts as untowardly, and croſly. to the 
9. Yo: ontradi&. 4 reaſon of things, as can be imagined. 


3- Unfortunately. 

Cro'ssNEss. n. ſ. [from croſs. ] 

1. Tranſverſeneſs ; interſection. 
2. Perverſeneſs; peeviſhneſs. 
The lighter ſort of malignity tur 


Tillotſon. 


neth but to a ! 


actions againſt their words, theſe will ſoon con- 


| 


| had. 2x6 * 


quaver. 


CRO 
ere, or aptneſs to oppoſe; but the deeper fort, 
to envy, or mere miſchief. | Bacon. 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of c- 
neſs or humour, ans Chartes, 
Who would have imagined, that the ſtiff coffe 
'n:ſ5 of a poor captive ſhould ever have had the 


power to make Haman's ſeat ſo uneaſy to him. 
L' Fftrange. 


was... 


lay our diſappointments aſleep. a 
Collier of the Entertainment of Baoks, 


ſo named becauſe a crofs is placed at the begin- 
ning, to ſhew that the end of learning is piety. 
He hearkens after propheſies and dreams, 
And from the croſ5rav plucks the letter G-; 
And ſays a wizard told him, that by G 


His iflue diſinherited ſhould be. 
| | Shakeſpeare*s Richard TIT. 


* 


* 


blowing from the right or left. 


ſo tempeſtuous a ſea as this world, meet with many 
more either creſuinds or ſtormy guſts than 3 
perous gales. oyle. 
Cro'sSWAY. 1. f. [croſs and way.) A ſmall ob- 
: ſcure path interſecting the chief road. 
Damn'd ſpirits all, 


| That in creſſꝛonys and floods have burial, 
> Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shakeſp., 
|  Cro'ssworr. ». /. [from croſs and wort.] 

It hath ſoft leaves, like the ladies bedſtraw, 


from which it differs in the number of leaves, that 


Collier. are produced at every joint; Which in this are 


only four, diſpoſed in form of a croſs. Miller. 


CO TSU. n. f, Ccroc, French. ] A hook or 


fork. 


There is a tradition of a dilemma, that Moreton 


ſome called it his fork, and ſome his crotch. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 


Save elm, aſh, and crab-tree for cart and for 


| plough, | | 
Save ſtep for a ſtile of the crotch and the bough. 
| | Tufſer, 


| Cro'rcuerT. 2. /. [crotchet, French.] 


1. In muſick. ] One of the notes or characters 
of time, equal to half a minim, and double a 
Chambers. 
As a good harper, ſtricken far in years, 
Into whoſe cunning hands the gout doth fall, 
All his old crotchæts in his brain he bears, 
But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Davis, 


2. A ſupport; a piece of wood fitted into ano- 
ther to ſupport a building. [from croch, a fork. ] 


A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies, 
The crotchets of their cot in columns riſe. 


3. [In printing.] Hooks in which words are 
included | thus. ] | | | 
4 A perverſe conceit ; an odd fancy. : 
All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, 
whica crept into her, tended either to twitch or 
enlarge the ivy. | _ Howel, 
The horſe ſmelt him out, and preſently a cot- 


chet came in his head bow he might countermine 


him. L'Eſtrange. 
To CRO VA. v. n. Ccrochu, crooked, French. ] 
1. To ſtoop low; to lye cloſe to the ground; as 
the lion crouches to his maſter. _ ; 
2. To fawn; to bend ſervilely; to ſtoop meanly. 
Every one that is left in thine houſe, ſhall come 
and crouch to him for a piece of ſilver and a morſel 
of bread. A1 Sa. ii. 36. 
At his heels, | EN 
Leaſht in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and 
fire, | 
| Crouch for employment. Sbakeſprare's Henry V. 
They fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom 
they cannot ruin; quote them when they are pre- 
fent ; and, when they are abſent, ſteal their jeſts. 
- | Dryden. 
Too well the vigour of that arm they know ; 
They lick the duſt, and «4 beneath their fatal 
| Co | | | 


ö fo Dryden. 
: 4 Your, 


They help us to forget the cro/ſn;ſs of men and 
things, compoſe our cares and our paſſions, and 


Cro's5sRrow. u. /. [eres and row.] Alphabet; 


Cro'sswind. u. ſ. [croſs and wid ] Wind: 


The leaſt unhappy perſons do, in ſo fickle and 


8 ne 


Dryden. 
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 Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. 


CRO 

Your ſhameful tory ſhall record of me, 
The wen all crouch'd, and left a woman free, Dryd, 

CROUP. x. ſ. f croupe, French. ] 

1. The rump of a fowl. . 

2. The buttocks of a horſe. | 

CrovyA DEs. 2. J. [from croup. ] Higher leaps 
than thofe of corvets, that Keep the fore and hind- 
quarters of the horſe in an equal height, ſo that 
he truſſes his legs under his belly without yerk- 
ing. i | 
CROW. ». /, [cnape, Saxon; crvas, Latin.) 

I, A large black bird that feeds upon the car- 
caſſes of beaſts. | 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 


To cows he like impartial grace affords, 
And choughs and daws, and ſuch republick birds. 
Dryden. 
2. To lac a Crow, is to be induſtrious or con- 
tentious about that which is of no value. | 
If you diſpute, we muſt even pluck a crow about 
it. | _ LU Efirange. 
Reſolve, before we go, 
That you and I muſt pull a crow, Hudibras. 
2. A piece of iron uſed as a lever; as the Latins 
called a hook cou. | | 
The crow is uſed as a lever to lift up the ends 
of great. heavy timber, and then they thruſt the 
claws between the ground and the timber; and 
laying ſome ftuft behind the crow, they draw the 
other end of the ſhank backwards, and ſo raiſe 
the timber. Moxon's Mech. Execr. 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight 
Unto my cell. | Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Againſt the gate employ your cr2ws of iron. 
a | Southern. 
4. [From crow. | The voice of a cock, or the noiſe 
which he makes in his gaiety. 


CR oO. n. . [from crow and feot; in La- 


tin, ramenculus, | A flower. 
CROW] oO T. . . | from crow and fo.] A cal- 


trop or piece of iron with four points, two, three, 


or four inches long; ſo that, whatever way it 
falls, one point is up. It is uſed in war for incom- 
moding the cavalry. Military Diet. 

To CRow. v. u. preterit I crew, or crowed ; 
I have crowed. ehayan, Saxon.!] 

1. To make the noiſe which a cock makes in 
gaiety, or defiarice. 

But even then the morning cock crew loud. 

| | Shak, Hamlet. 

Diogenes called an il! phyſician, cock. Why? 
faith he. 
«row, men uſe to rife. 

That the lion trembles at the crow:ng of the 
cock, king James, upon trial, found to be fabu- 
lous. | Hakewill, 

Within this homeſtead liv'd without a peer 
For crotoing loud the noble Chanticleer, 

So hight her cock. Dryden's Fables. 

2. To boaſt; to bully; to vapour; to bluſter; 
to ſwagger. 

Selby is crowmg, and though always defzated by 
his wife, ſtil}-crow:ng on. Grandijon. 
CROW D. . f. [cpu8$, Saxon. ] 

1. A multitude confuſedly preſſed together. 

2. A promiſcuous medley, without order or 
diſtinction, 

He could then compare the confufion of a mul- 


titude to that tumult he had obſerved in the Ica- 


rian ſea, daſhing and breaking among its crowd of 
lands. . Pope. 
3- The vulgar; the populace. | 
He went not with the crowd to ſee a ſhrine, 
But fed us, by the way, with food divine. 
| | Dryden's Fables. 
4. [From cruib, Welſh.] A fiddle. 
Hark how the minſtrels gin to ſhrill aloud 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. 
ED : Spenſjer's Epitha. 
His fiddle is your proper purchaſe, 
Won in the ſervice of the churches ; 
And by your doom muſt be allow'd 
To be, or be no more, a crecud. 


Farrier's Did. 


| Shak, King Lear. | 


Diogenes anſwered, - Becauſe when you |. 
Bacon. 


c RO 


To Crown, v. g. [from the noun.) 

1. To fill with confuſed multitudes, 

A mind which is ever crowding its memory with 
things which it learas, may cramp the invention 


itſelf, Watts. 


2. To preſs clefe together. 
The time miſorder'd, doth in common ſenſe 
(H us and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
To hold our ſafety up. Shak. Henry IV. 
It ſeems probable, that the ſea doth ſtill grow 
narrower from age to age, and finks more within 
its Channel and the bowels of the earth, according 
as it can make its way into all thoſe ſubterraneous 
cavities, and crowd the air out of them. 
Burnet's Theory. 
As the mind itfelf is thought to take up no 
ſpace, ſo its actions ſeem to require no time: but 
many of them ſeem to be crowded into an inſtant. 
Locke. 
Then let us fill 
This little interval, this pauſe of life, 
With all the virtues we can cru into it. Addiſon. 
3- To incumher by multitudes. 
How ſhort is life! Why will vain courtiers toil, 


4. To CRO Ww D Sail. | A ſea phraſe.] To ſpread 
wide the ſails upon the yards. 

To CROWN. v. ts 

1. To ſwarm ; to be numerous and confuſed. 

They follow their undaunted King; 
Crowd through their gates; and in the fields of 
light, 
The ſhocking ſquadrons meet in mortal fight. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To thruſt among a multitude. 


A mighty man, had not ſome cunning ſing 


Amidſt ſo many virtues, crowded in. 
Coml:y's Davideis, 
Cro'/wper. . ſ. [ from crowd. ] A fiddler. 
Chevy-chaſe ſung by a blind crow der, Sidney. 
' CRO'/WKEEPER. . . | crow and keep.] A ſcare- 
crow. 
That fellow handles his bow like a crowkeeper, 

: | e e 
CROWN. . /. ¶ courozne, Fr, kroone, Dutch; co- 
rana, Latin. ] 

1- The ornament of the head which denotes im- 

perial and regal dignity. 

If thou be a king, where is thy crown %=— 

My crown is in my heart; not on my head: 

My crown is call'd content; 

A crown it is that ſeldom Kings enjoy. 
Shakeſp. Henry VL 

Look down, you gods, 

And on this couple drop a bleſſed crown. 


| Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


I would the college of the cardinals 
And fet the triple crown upon his head. 


Is it not as great a preſumption in us to be- 
come God's ſons; and to inherit kingdoms, and to 
to fit down with him as his gueſts ? Kettlewell. 
2. A garland. 
Receive a crown for thy well-orderipg of the 
feaſt. Ecclus. 
3. Reward; honorary diſtinction. 
They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but 
we an incorruptible. I Cor. ix. 25. 
Let merit crowns, and juſtice laurels give, 
But let me happy by your pity live. 
Dryden's Epiſties. 
4. Regal power; royalty. 
The ſucceſſion of a crawrn in ſeveral countries, 
places it on different heads. Locke. 
5. The top of the head in a contemptuous ſenſe. 
If he awake, 


From toe to crown he Il fill our ſkins with pinches: 


Make us ſtrange ſtuff, Shakeſp. Tempe/t. 
| While his head was working upon this thought, 
the toy took him in the crown to ſend for the ſong- 
ſter. 

Bebold, if fortune, or a miſtreſs frowns, 


Some plunge in bulineſs, others ſhavs their erowns. 


Hudibras. | 


And crowd a vainer monarch for a ſmile ? Granv. | 


Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome, | 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


hope for crowns, and thrones and ſceptres, as it is | 


| 


L' Eftrange. 


Pepe. | 


N 


William lord Haftings 


— 
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6. The top of any thing; as, of a mountain. 

Upon the crew? 0” th* cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you? hah. King Lear. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the ſteepy 


crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 
Dryden's Ancid, 

7. Part of the hat that covery the head. 

I once opened a remarkable atheroma ; it wag 
about as big as the crown of a man's hat, and lay 
underneath the. pectoral muſcl=. Sharp's Surgery. 

8. A piece of money, anciently ſtamped with 
a crown; five ſhillings. 

Truſt not to your ſervants, who may miſinform 


you, by which they may perhaps gain a few crowns. 


| ; Bacon. 
But he that -can eat beef, and feed on bread 
which 1s ſo brown, 
May ſatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. 
| Su ckling. 
An ounce of ſilver, whether in pence, groats, 
or cr9Wn-pieces, ſtivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, 
is, and eternally will be, of equal value to any 
other ounce of ſilver. | Locke. 
9. Honour; ornament ; decoration ; excellence; 
dignity. | 
Much experience is the crown of old men. 
Ecelis. xxv. 6. 
Therefore my brethren, dearly beloved, and 
longed for, my joy and crown, ſtand faſt in the 
Lord: Pbilip. iv. 2. 
10. Completion; accompliſhment. 
CRO WN-INMTERIAL. . I. Coctona in perialigs, Lat.] 
A plant. 8 | 
To CRO w. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inveſt with the crown or regal ornament. 
Had you not come upon your cue, my lor ,, 
had pronounc'd your part ; 
I mean your voice for crowning of the king. 
: Shakejp. Richard III. 
Her who faireſt does appear, 
Crown her queen of all the year. Dr ydetts 
2. To cover, as with a crown. 
Umbro, the prieſt, the proud Marabians led, 
And peaceful olives croꝛun d his hoary head, 
Dryden's Aneid, 
3. To dignify ; to adorn ; to make illuſtrious.” 
Thou haſt made him a little lower than the 
angels, and haſt crowned him with glory and ho- 
nour. : Pſalm viii. 5. 
She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, 
An aged princeſs; many days ſhall fee her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 


4. To reward ; to recompenſe. 
Urge your ſaceſs ; deſerve a laſting name, 
She'll crown a grateful and a conſtant flame. 
Rofcommons 
5. To complete; to perfect. 
The laſting and crowning privilege, or rather 
property of friendſhip, is x. ee South. 
6. To terminate ; to finiſh. 
All theſe a milk-white honey-comb ſurround, 
Which in the midſt the country banquet crown'd. 
| Dryden. 
CrowNcLass. . ſ. The fineſt ſort of win- 
dow-glafs, | 
CkowxPosST. . ſ. A peſt, which, in ſome 
buildings, ſtands upright in the middle, between 
two principal rafters. | 
Cro'wxscas. 2. ſ. A ſtinking filthy ſcab, that 
breeds round about the corners oi a horfe's hoof, 
and is a cancerous and painful ſore. 
Far ier's Pificnar 
Cro/wn-THISTLE. 2. .. [orma inperialis. | A 
flower. 
Cro/wxnwHeERL. u. . The upper wheel of a 
watch next the balance, which is driven by it. 
C NWOoRKS. nf. [In fortification. ] Bul- 
warks advanced towards the field to gain ſome 
hill or riſing ground. | Harris. 
CROWN ET. nf. [from crown] / 
1. The ſame with cœranet. 
2. In the following paſſage it ſeems to ſignify 
chief end; laſt purpoſe ; probably from inis coronas 


u. "” 
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Oh, this falſe ſoul of Egypt! chis gay charm ! ! 
Whole eye beck'd forth my wars, and calld them 
home ; 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end; 
Like a right gipſy hath, at faſt and looſe, 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs. 
Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra, 

Cro'wTor. n. ſ. [crow and re] A plant. 

Bring the rathe primroſe that forſaken dies, 
The tufted o 00-192 and pale jeſſamine. Milton. 

CRO Vs To E. n. .. Cryſtallized cauk. In this 
the cryſtals are ſmall. I o:dwward's Foſſils. 

Carv'ciAL. adj. [ crux, crucis, Lat.] Tranſverſe; 
interſecting one another. 

Whoever has ſeen the practice of the = EET: in- 
ciſion, mult be ſenſible of the falſe A uſed 
in its favour. harp. 

To Cru'crATE. v. a. [crucio, Latin.] To tor- 
ture; to torment; to excruciate. 


.Crv'ciBLE . ſ. f crucibulum, low Latin. ] A 


chymiſt's melting- pot, made of earth; ſo called, 

becauſe they were formerly marked with a croſs. 
Take a quantity of good ſilver, and put it in a 

crucible or melting cruſe, and ſet them on the fir e, 


well covered round about with coals. 


Peacham on D. -Aawing. 


Crvcirrrovs. adj. [crux and frro, Latin. | 


| Bearing the croſs. Didi. 


Cu ER. n. ſ. [from crucify. He that in- 
flicts the puniſhment of crucifixion. 

Viſible judgments were executed on Chriſt's 
cruciß cs. Hammond. 

Crv'ciFix. n. . [crucifixus, Lat.] A repre- 
ſentation in picture or ſtatuary of our Lord's paſ- 
ſon. 

There ſtands at the upper end of it a large cru- 
cifix, very much eſteemed. The figure of our 
Saviour repreſents him in his laſt agonies of death. 

Addiſon on I, taly. 

Crvcirrx1oN. 1. /. [from cruciſiaus, Lat.] The 
puniſhment of nailing to a croſs. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of 
many learned men, happened at our Saviour's cru- 
ci, xion. Addiſen on It aly. 

Caulerrokxt. adj. 4 and forma, Lat. | Hay- 
ing the form of a cro 
To CRU'CIFY. v. a. ſcrucifigo, Latin. ] To put 
to death by nailing the hands and feet to a croſs 
ſet upright. 

They crucify to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, 
and put him to an open ſhame. Heb. vi. 6. 

But to the croſs he nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the fins 
Of all mankind with him there ci ify'd. 

Cruci'GERoUsS. ad}. [cr uciger, Lat. ] Bearing 
the croſs. 

CRD. . , [commonly written cid. See 
Cup.] A concretion of any liquid into hardneſs 
or ſtiffneſs; coagulation. 

CRUDE. adj. | cr: dus, Latin. ] 

1. Raw; not ſubdued by fire. | 

2. Not changed by any proceſs or preparation. 

Common crud: ſalt, barely diſſolved in common 
equa fortis, will give it power of working upon 
gold. Boyle. 

Fermented liquors have quite different 13 
from the plant itſelf; for no fruit, taken crude, 
has the intoxicating quality of wine. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Harſh ; unripe. 

A juice ſo crude as cannot be ripened to the de- 
Sree of nouriſhment. Bacon's Nat, II. Mory. 

4. Unconcocted; not well digeſted in the ſto- 
mach. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is 
too ſtrong for the efficient that ſhould convert or 


alter it, whereby it holdeth faſt, the firſt form 


or conſiſtence, it is cr72de and inconcoct; and the 
proceſs is to be called crudity and inconcoRion. 


Bacon's Natural Hi Fory. 


5. Not brought to perfection; unnniſhed; im- 
mature. 
In a moment up they turned 
Wide the celeſtial ſoil; and ſaw beneath 


Th' original of nature in their crud: 
Milton's Par. Loh. 


Ailton. 
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6. Having indigeſted notions. 
Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow In himſelf, 
Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milton. 


7. Indigeſted; not fully concocted in the intel- | 


lect. 

Others, whom mere ambition fires, and dole, 
Of province, abroad, which they have feign'd 
To their crud: hopes, and I as haply promis'd. 

Ben Jonſon. 

What peradventure may ſeem full to me, may 
appear very u and maimed to a ſtranger. 

Digby on the Soul. 

Abſurd expreſſions, crude abortive thoughts, 
All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Reſcon. 

CDE Lv. adv. [from crude.] Unripely ; with- 
out due preparation, 

Ih' advice was true; but fear had ſeiz'd the 

moſt, 
And all good counſel is on cowards loſt; 
The queſtion c:udcly put, to ſhun delay, 
Twas carry'd by the major part to ſtay. 
Dryden. 

CRv'DENESS. u. ſ. [from crude. ] Unripeneſs; 
indigeſtion. . 

CRD v. . . [from crude.] 

1. Indigeſtion ; inconcoction- 

They are very temperate, whereby they pre- 
vent indigeſtion and crudities, and conſequently 
putreſcence of humours. Brown. 


A diet of viſcid aliment creates flatulency and | 


cruditie: in the ſtomach. Arlutbrot. 
2. Unr ipenels ; ; 3 of maturi' iy. 
7 CRUIDLE. . 4. [a word of uncertain ety- 
mology.] To dah ate; to congeal, 
I felt my crudled blood 
Congeal with fear; my hair with horrour ſtood. 
Dryden's Muneid. 
The Gelons uſe it, when, for drink and food, 
They mix their o milk with borſe's blood. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Crxv'py adj. [from crud.] 
1. Concreted ; coaguluted. 
His cruel wounds with cr:dy blood congeal'd, 
To binden up fo wiſely as they may. HFpenſer. 
. | from crude. ] Raw; chill. 


Shes ſack aſcends into the brain; dries me 


there all the foolith, dull, and e vapours 
which environ it. Shak:ſpeare. 

CRUEL. adj. {| cruel, Fr. crudelis, Latin. | 

r. Pleaſed with hurting others; inhuman ; 
hard hearted; void of pity ; want ug compattion ; 
ſavage ; barbarous.; uurelentiny. 

If wolves had at thy gate he d that ſtern 

time, 


Thou mould' {t have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the 


ky 
All cruel el lie ſubſcrib'd. Shak-\p. King Lear. 
If thou art that crac god, whoſe eyes 
Delight in blood and human ſacrifice. 
Dryden's Indian Fmperor. 

2. [Of things. ] Bloody ; miſchievous; ; deſtruc- 
tive; cauſing r pain. 

Conſider mine enemies; for they are many, and 
they hate me with cruel hatred. Pal. xxv. 19. 

We beheld one of the cruel-/? fights between two 
knights, that ever hath adorned the moſt martial 
ſtory Sony. 

Corr LY. adv. [from crucl. | 

1. In a cruel manner ; inhumanly ; barbar- 
ouſly. 

He relies upon a broken reed, that not only 
baſely fails, but alſo cruelly pierces the hand that 
reſts upon it. South, 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom crue/ly you hold in bands. 

Dryden Aureng. 

2. Painfully; miſchievouſly. 

The Scottiſh arrows being ſharp and deiner en- 


ter into a man or horſe moſt cruelly, notwichſtand- 


ing they are ſhot forth weakly. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 


Brimſtone and wild-fire, though they burn 


| cruelly and are hard to quench, yet make no ſuch 
| fiery wind as gun-powder. 


CxvtLxrss. 2. f. [from cruel.) ee ; 
tat 


! 


barrel, and a little oil in a cruſ-, 
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But ſhe more cruel, and more frage wild, 
Than either lion or the lionets, 

Shames not to be with guiltleſs blood defil'd ; 
She taketh glory in her n. fs. | 

Crv'eLTY. u. ſ. ¶ cruuule, French.] 

1. Inhumanity ; Tavagencss; bai barity; de- 
light in the pain or miſery of others. 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daſtard nobles, 
Have ſufter'd me by the voice of flaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Shakeſp. Corinlanus, 

2. Act of intentional affliction. 

There were great changes in the world by the 
revolutions of empire, the crue/ties of conquering, 
and the calamities of enſlaved nations. 

Temple. 

Crv/tnTATE. adj. [cruentatus, Lat.] Smeared 


with blood. 


Atomical aporrheas paſs from the cruentate cloth 
or weapun to the wound. 
Crv'tr. . . ſkruicke, Dutch.] A vial tor 
vinegar or oil, with a ſtopple. 
Within thy reach I ſet the vinegar ! 
And fll'd the cruer with the acid tide, 
While pepper-water worms thy bait ſupply'd. 
Swift. 
Crunsr. nf. [kruicke, Dutch. | A ſmall cup. 
I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a 
1 Arrgs, 
The train prepare a ce of curious mould, 
A eruiſe of fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold. 
Popes Ud\ſcy. 
A CRUISE. ». /. [cruiſ:, Fr. from the original 
cruiſer;, who bore the croſs, and plundered only 


infidels.] A voyage in ſearch of plunder. 


To CRV1SE. v. „. [from the noun. } To rove 
over the ſea in ſearch of opportunities to plunder ; 
to wander on the ſea without any certain courſe. 

Cru'1SER. n. . {from cruiſe. } One that roves 
upon the ſea in ſearch of plunder. 

Amongſt the cruiſers it was complained, that 


their ſurgeons were too active in amputating frac- 


tured members. Wiſeman, 

CRUM. v. ſ. [eprama, Sax. kruyme, Dutch; 

CRUMB. trummel, German. | 

1. The foft part of bread ; not the cruſt. 

Take of manchet about three ounces, the crumb 
only thin cut ; and let it be boiled in milk till it 
grow to a pulp. Bacon. 

2. A ſmall particle or fragment of bread. 

More familiar grown, the table crums 
Attract his ſlender feet. Thomfon's Minter. 

To CRU'MBLE. v. a. from crumb. ] To break 
into ſmall pieces ; to comminute. 

Fleſh is but the glaſs which holds the duſt 
That meaſures all our time, which alſo ſhall 
Be crumbled into duſt. . Iler bert. 

He with his bare wand can unthread tliy joints, 
And crime all thy ſinews. Milton. 

By frequent parcelling and ſubdividing of inhe- 
ritances, in proceſs of time they became ſo divided 
and crumbled, that there were few perſons of able 
eſtates. | 'Hale's Law of Engl. md, 

At the ſame time we were crumb/l:d into various 
factions and parties, all aiming at by-intereſts, 
without any ſincere regard for the public good. 

Hiterburx. 

The bill loares three hundred pounds a year to 
the mother church; which they can divide like- 
wiſe, and crumble as low as their will and pleaſure 
will diſpoſe of them. Sæv ffs 

To Cku'MBLE. v. n. To fall into ſmall pieces. 

There is ſo hot a ſummer in my brain, 

That all my bowels crumble up to duſt. 
Shak-ſp. King Yabn 

Nor is the profit ſmall the peaſant makes, 

Who ſmooths with ee or Who pounds with 
- rakes, 

The crumbling clods. Dryden's Georg: 

Ambition ſigh'd : ſhe found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs column, and the crumbling buſt, Pope, 

If the ſtone is brittle, it will often crumble, and 
paſs in the form of gravel. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

What houſe, when its materials _— 


4 Muſt not inevitably tumble? Stwif?, 
For the little land that remains, proviſion 3s 
made 


Sp opere by 


Glanville's Se: is. | 
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nigh touching the r of the horſe. 


The other backward to the crupper ſent. 


His meaſure fully. 


CRU 


made by the late act againft popery, that it will 


daily crumble away. | | Swift. 
Cru'MENAL. n. . [from crumena, Latin.] A 
purſe. 


The fat ox, that woonnt ligye in the ſtall, 
Is now faſt ſtalled in her cr umenal. 
Spnſer?s Paſtorals, 
Crvu'xary. adj. from cum. ] Soft. | 
CRUMP. adj. [cpump, Saxon; krom, Dutch; 
dun, Germ.] Crooked in the back. . 
When the workmen took meaſure of him, he 
was crump ſhouldered, and the right fide higher 
than the left. | I' EArunge. 
To Cru'MyLE. v. a. from crump; or corrupt- 


ed from runple, rompelen, Dutch. ] To draw into 
wrinkles; to cruſh together in complications. 


Sir Roger alighted from his horſe, and expoſing 
his palm to two or three that ſtood by him, they 
cr wnpled it into all ſhapes, and diligently ſcanned 
every wrinkle that could be made. Addiſon. 

Cu LIN G. . J. A ſmall degenerate apple. 

To CRU xk. I. n. To cry like a crane. 

To CRU'NKLE. ſ | Di d. 

Cave ER. A. /. [from croupe, French, the but- 


tocks of the horſe. | 


1. That part of the horſeman's furniture that 


- reaches from the ſaddle to the tail. | 


Clitophan bad: received tuch a blow, that he 
had loſt the reigns of his horſe, with his head well 
Sidney. 

Where have you left the money that I gave you? 
——Oh—fixpence, that I had a \Wedneſday laſt, 
To pay the ſadler for my miſtreſs' crupper. 
| | hakeſpare. 

Full oft the rivals met, and neither ſpar'd 
His utmoſt force, and each forgot to ward: 

The head of this was to the ſaddle bent, | 
Dryden. 


Crv/kaL. adj. { from crus, cruris, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the leg. 5 5 

The ſharpneſs of the teeth, and the ſtrength of 
the cyurul muſcles in lions and tygers, are the cauſe 
of the great and habitual immorality of thoſe 
animals. x LArbuthnot. 

Crus DE. | 

CruSa'no. 

1. An expedition againſt the infidels.. 

2. A coin ſtamped with a croſs. 

Belicve me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cr«fado:s. | S peur Othello, 

Causx. See CRVis k. ; | 

Cav'str. u. ſ. A.goldſmith's melting pot. 


Lo. . See CRo:SADE. 


To CRUSH. v. a. [ecraſer, French.) 
1. To preſs between two oppoſite bodies; to 
ſqueeze; to force by compreſſion. | 
The aſs thruſt herfelf unto the wall, and cru/bed 
Balaam's foot againft the wall. Numb. Xxxii. 25. 
Cold cauſes rheums and defluxions from the 
head and ſome aſtringent plaſters cb out puru- 
lent matter. : Ss Bucon. 
He cr:/%ed treaſure out of his ſubjeRts purſes by 
forfeitures upon penal laws. Bacon. 
Pacchus that firſt, fror out the purple grape, 
Cruſu the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. I lian. 
I fought and fell like one, but death deceiv'd 
me: 
I Wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, 
To ch my foul out.  Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
2. To preſs with violence. | 
You ſpeak him far 
l don't extend him, fir: within himfelf 
Cra him together, rather than unfold 
Shak: jpearec's Cymbeline, 
When loud winds from difffrent quarters ruſh, 
Vaſt clouds encount'ring, one another crufh; Wall 
3. Tooverwhelm; to beat down. 
Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, 
TtHat they may cri down, with a heavy fal, 
Th' uſurping helmets of our adverſaries. 
3 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Vain 15 the force of man, and heav'n's as vain, 
To cu the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. 
Dryden's AEneid. 
4. To ſabdue.; to conquer beyond reſiftance. 
They ute them to plague their enemies, or to 


Philips. 


| 


K 


CRU 


oppreſs and eriſb ſome of their own tos ſtubborn 
freeholders. | 
| Mine emulation 


 Hath not that honour in't it had ; for | 


I thought to cry him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
| This act . 
Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cruſb his ſtrength, 
Defeating fin and death, his two main arms. Mili. 
What can that man fear, who takes care to 
pleaſe a Being that is ſo able to cyu/þ all his adver- 
ſaries? a Being that can divert any mis fortune 
from befalling him, or turn any ſuch misfortune 
to his advantage? Addiſon's Guardian. 
To CRUSH. v. u. To be condenſed; to come in 
a cloſe body. 
| Ckvsn. u. ſ. [from the verb.] A collifion ; the 
act of ruſhing together. | | 
Thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, | 
The wrecks of matter, and the cru/Þ of worlds. 
s Addiſon's Cato. 
CRUST. „. /. [crufta, Latin. ] | 
I. Any ſhell, or external coat, by which any 
body is enveloped... 
1 have known the ſtatne of an emperor quite 
hid under a ruff of drofs. Add:fon on Medals. 
2. An incruſtation; collection of matter into a 
hard body. _ 7 5 
Were the river a confuſion of never ſo many 
different bodies, if they had been all actually diſ- 
(led, they would at leaſt have formed one con- 
tinued ; as we fee the ſcorium of metals al- 
ways gathers into a ſolid piece, ÞAddiſon on Italy. 
The viſcous cruſt ſtops the entry of the chyle 
into the lacteals. Arbuthnot on Alimants. 
3. The caſe of a pye made of meal, and baked. 
He was never ſuffered to go abroad, for fear of 
catching cold: when he ſhould have been hunt- 
ing down a buck, he was by his mother's fide 
learning how to ſeaſon it, or put it in cruſt. 
| Addifon's Spgetator. 
4. The outer hard part of bread. 
Thi? impenetfrable cr thy teeth defies, 
And petrify'd with age, ſecurely lies. 
5. A waſte piece of bread. 
are liberal now, but when your turn is ſped, 
You'll wiſh me choak'd, with every crit of 
_ bread. | Dryden. 
Men w do tricks, like dogs, for crufts, LF ftrange. 
To Caus r. v. a. | from the noun. ] | 
1. Toenvelop; to cover with a hard caſe. 
Why gave you me a monarch's ſoul, 
And fat it with baſe plebeian clay, Dryde». 
Nor. is it improbable but that, in proceſs of 
time, the whole ſurface of it may be © fd over, 
as the iſlands enlarge themſelves, and the banks 
cloſe in upon them. LAddifon on Italy. 
And now their legs, and breaſts, and bodies 
ſtood 
Crufi:d with bark, and hard'ning into wood. Addi/. 
In ſome, who have run up to men without 
education, we may obſerve many great qualities 
darkened and eclipſed; their minds are cruft-d 
over, like diamonds in the rock. Felion. | 
2. Fo foul with concretions. 
If. yaur mafter hath many mnſty, or very foul 


Dryden. 


and c:«/*:d bottles, let thoſe be the firſt you truck 
at the alehouſe. 
E 


Swift. 
To CRVUST. v. . To gather or contract a cruſt ; 
to gain a hard covering. 

I contented myſelf with a plaiſter upon the 
place that was burnt, which cr«ffed and healed in 
a very few days. Temple. 

Crus Ta/Crous. adj. 12 cruſta, Latin.) 
Shelly with joints; not teſtaceous; not with one 
continued uninterrupted ſhell. Lobſter is cruſta- 
ecous, oyſter teſticeous. 

It is true that there are ſome ſhells, ſuch as 
thoſe of lobſters, crabs, and others of cruftaccous 
kinds, that are very rarely found at land. | 
Weardward's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Cas Twcrouswtss. n. ſ. from couftacecus.] 
The quality of having jointed ſhalls. 

Crv'sTILY. adv. [from cry] Peeviſbly.; 


| ſaappubly; harſhly, ; 


Spenſer on Ireland. | 


| 


| 


CRY. 


Cxv's Trix ESB. n. ſ. [from eruſty. 5 

1. The quality of þ Hack 99. 

2. Pee iſnneſs; moroſeneſs. 

CRu's v. adj. [ from cruſt.] 

1. Covered with a cruſt. 

The egg itſelf deſerves our notice: its parts 
within, and its craſiy coat without, are admirably 
well fitted for the — of 2 l 

er bam 

2. Sturdy ; moroſe; ſnappiſn: a low word. 

CRUTCH. . . [croccia, Ital. croce, French: 
krucke, German.] 

1. A ſupport uſed by cripples. 5 
Ah, thus king Henry throws away his cratch, _ 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Hence, therefore, thou nice c:urch; © 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, . 
Mult glove this hand. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
On theſe new crutches let them learn to walk. + 

Dryden's Georg. 

This fair defect, this helpleſs aid call'd wife, 
The bending crutch of a decrepit life. Dryden. 

Rhyme is a c:4u#h that lifts the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. Sich. 

The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crateb foregoz 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. Pope. 

2. It is uſed for old age. | 

Beauty doth varniſh age, as if new born, : 
And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. Sbalcſp. 

To CRUTCH-. v. a. [from crutch. ] To ſupport 
on crutches as a cripple. , 5 8 

I haſten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, 

Two fools that crutch their feeble ſeuſe om verſe. 
ö | Dryden. 

To CRV. v. u. [crier, French. ] 

1. To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſs.” 

Methought I heard a voice cry, fleep no more |! 
Macbeth, doth murther ſleep! the innocent fleep, 

Shakeſpeare. 

While his falling tears the ſtream ſupply'd, 
Thus mourning to his mother goddeſs cd. 
| $5. Dryden's Virgil. 

2. To call importunately; 

I cried, by reaſon of mine affliction, unto the 
Lord, and he heard me. Jon. ii. 2. 

3. To talk eagerly or inceſſantly; to repeat 
continually. : 

They be idle; therefore they cry, ſaying let us 
O0. Exodus, V. 8. 
4. To proclaim; to make publick. 

Go and cry in the ears of Jeruſalem. Fer. ii. 2. 

5. To ex claim 
Vet let them look they glory not in miſchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 
For then, my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. 


ua 


Shakeſpearg. - 
. What's the matter, 
That in the ſeveral places of the city” 
You cry againſt the noble fenate? Shakef. Corial. 


If drefling, mittreſſing, and compliment, 
Take up thy day, the ſun himſelf will cry 
Againſt thee. Herbert. 

L;ſimachus having obtained the favour of ſee- 
ing his ſhips and machines, ſurpriſed at the con- 
trivance, cried out, that they were built with 


more than human art. 
Arbulbnct on Coins. 

6. To utter lamentat ions. 

: We came cryi»g hither: - | 

Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 

We walwe and cry. Shakeſ. King Lear 
Behold, my fervants ſhall ſing for joy of heart; 

but ye ſhall cy for ſorrow of Heart, and ſhall 

bowl for vexation of ſpirit. Iſaiah, Ixv. 14. 
When any evil has been upon philoſophers, 

they groan as pitifully, and cy out as loud, as 

other men. ö Tillotſon. 
7. To ſquallz: as an infant. 

Should ſome god tell me; that ſhould T be born, . 

And cry again, his offer 1 ſhould ſcorn. Denham. - 
Thus, in a ſtarry night, fond children e777 

For the rich ſpangles that adorn the ſky. Walkr. - 
He ſtruggles firſt for breath, and cries for gid ; 

Thea helpleſs in his mother's lap js laid. 


Dryden Fabr. 
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The child certainly knows that the wormſeed | 


or muſtardſeed it refuſes, is not the apple or Tu- 


gar it crics for. Locke, 
8. To weep ; to ſhed tears. 
Her who ſtill weeps with ſpungy eyes 

And her who is dry cork, and never crizs. Donne. 


9. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal. 
He giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the young 
ravens which cy. 

The beaſts of the field cry alſo unto thee. 

| Joel, i. 20. 
10. To velp, as a hound on a ſcent. 

He cied upon it at the meereſt lots ; 

Truſt me, 1 tike him for the better dog. Shateſp. 

To Cry. v. a. To proclaim publickly ſome- 
thing loſt or found, in order to its recovery or re- 
ſtitutiou. 

She ſeeks, ſhe ſighs, but no where ſpies him: 
Love is loſt, aud thus ſhe cr::5 him. Craſhanw. 
To Cay down. V. a. | 

1. To blame; to depreciate ; to decry. 

Bavius crie doxv# an admirable treatiſe of philo- 
ſophy, and ſays there's atheifm in it. Watts. 

Men of diſſolute lives cy down" religion, becauſe 
they would not be under the reſtraints of it. 

Tilluiſon. 

2. To prohibit. | 

By all means cy dow» that unworthy courſe of 
late times, that they ſhould pay money. _ 

: Bacon to Villiers. 

3. To overbear. ö 
Fl to the king, 

Aud from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipſwich fellow's inſolence. | 
| Shakcſpeare's Henry VIII. 

T9 CRV out, v. a. " 

1. To exclaim ; to ſcream ; to clamour. 

They make the oppreſſed to cry; they cry out 
by reaſon of the arm of the mighty. To". 

With that Suſannah cried with a loud yoice, and 
the two elders ci ied out againſt her. Suf. xxiv. 

2. To complain loudly. | 

We are ready to cry ot of an unequal manage- 
ment, and to blame the Divine adminiſtration. 

Alterbury. 

3. To blame; to cenſure: with of, again, upon. 

: Are theſe things then neceſlities ? 
Then let us meet them like neceſſitiæs; 

And that ſame word even now cries 0% 0% us. 

5 Shak:ypeare. 
_ Giddy cenſure 
Till then cry out of Marcius : oh, if he 

Had borne the buſineſs. Shak, Coriolanus. 
Behold, I cry cut of wrong, but I am not heard. 
Job, xix. 9. 

Cry cut upon the ſtars for doing 
Ill offices, to croſs their wooing. Tadibras. 

Epiphanius eie ext «por it as rank idolatry, and 
deſtructive to their ſouls who did it. Stifling fert. 

Tumult, ſedition and rebellion, are things that 

he followers of that hypotheſis cry out againſt, 
' Locke. 


T find every ſect, as far as reaſon will help 


them, make uſe of it gladly ; and where it fails 
hem, they cry cut it is matter of faith, and above 
reuſon. Lecke. 

4. To declare loud. 

g. To be in labour. 

What! is ſhe crying ont? 

o ſaid her woman; and that her ſuffrance 
made 

Each pang a death. Sbabeſp. Hen. VIII. 

To CV up. v. a. 

r. To applaud; to exalt; to praiſe. 

Inſtead of c yirg up all things which are brought 
from beyond ſea, let us advance the native com- 
modities of our own kingdom. Bacecn to Villicus. 

The philoſopher deſervedly ſuſpected himſelf of 
vanity, when cried up by the multitude.. Sy 
: Glanville's Scrpfis. 

The aſtrologer, if his prediftions come to paſs, 

is eried to the ſtars from whence he pretends to 
draw them. | South, 

They flight the ſtrongeſt arguments that can be 
brought for religion, and &y *p very weak ones 


I'ſalm cxlvii. 9. 


the land. 
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He may, out of intereft, as well as conviction, 

ery up that for facred, which, if once trampled on 

and prophaned, he himſelf cannot be fafe, nor ſe- 
cure. | Locke. 

Poets, like monarchs on an Eaſtern throne, 
Confin'd by nothing but their will alone, 

Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame, 

And, as they pleaſe, give infamy or fame. Hal/h. 
Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, cry 

h our conſtant ſucceſs at a moſt prodigions rate. 

. Swift. 

2. To raiſe the price by proclamation. 

All the effect that I conceive was made by crying 
«þ the pieces of eight, was to bring in much more 
of that ſpecies, inſtead of others current here. 

| Temple, 

Cav. 1. ſ. [eri, French. . 

1. Lamentation ; ſhriek ; ſcream. 

And all the firſt-born in the land of Egypt ſhall 
die, and there ſhall be a great cy throughout all 

Ye Exodus. 

2. Weeping ; mourning. 

3- Clamour ; outcry. | 

Amazement ſeizes all the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juſtly doom'd to die. | 
Diyden's Virgil. 

Thefe narrow and ſelfiſh views have ſo great an 
influence in this cy, that there are ſeveral of my 
fellow freeholders who fancy the church in dan- 
ger upon the riſing of bank-ſtock. Addiſon, 

4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or any 
other paſſion. 

In Wen countries ſome impoſtor cries out, a 
miracle ! a miracle! to confirm the deluded yul- 
gar in their errours ; and fo the cy goes round 
without examining into the cheat, ift. 

5. Proclamation. i ̃ 

6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be 
ſold in the ſtreet : as, th- cries of London, 

7. Acclamation; popular favour. 

The cry weat once for thee, wy 

And till it might, and yet it may again. Shak. 

: 8. Voice; utterance ; manner of vocal expreſ- 

ion. | | 

Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtin cries of birds 

and beaſts, are modified by diverſity of notes of 

complex idea called tune. Locke. 

9. Importunate call. n 

Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up 
cry nor prayer for them. Fer. vii. 13. 

10. Yelping of dogs. „ | 

He ſcorns the dog, reſolves to try 
The combat next ; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
fle ftrait reſumes his wonted care. 

11. Yell; inarticulate noiſe. 

There ſhall be the noiſe of a cry from the fiſh- 
gate, and an howling from the ſecond, and a great 
craſhing from the hills. Zeph. i. i o. 

12. A pack of dogs. 5 

About her middle round, 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceaſing bark'd. Milton, 
You common cry of curs, whoſe breath I hate 

As reek o th' rotten fens ; whoſe loves I prize 

As the dead carcaſes of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air. Shakc/pear e's Coriolanus. 
CR YAL. . /. The heron. Ainſworth. 
Crv'er. Sce CRIER. | 
Cay'tR. u. f. A Kind of hawk called the fal- 

con gentle, an enemy to pigeons, and very ſwift. 


Waller. 


| Tilletſon. 
3» 


Ainſwo! th, 
adj. [are] Hidden; ſecret ; 
occult; private; unknown; 


CRY PTIC ALL. 

CRY'/PTICK. 
not divulged. 

The ſtudents of nature, conſcious of her more 
cryptic& ways of working, refolve many ſtrange 
effects intothe near efficiency of ſecond cauſes. 

Glanvill:'s Apology. 
Speakers, whoſe chief buſineſs is to amuſe or 
delight, do not confine themſelves to any natural 
order, but in a cryptical or hidden method adapt 
every thing to their ends. Watts. 
Cry'?eTICALLY. adv. [from cryptical.] Occult- 
ly; ſecretly : perhaps in the following example, 


the author might have written critically, 


different length, put together, which make that | 


CRY 
We take the word acid in a familiar ſenſeg 
without c: yptically diſtinguiſhing it from thoſe ſa- 
pors that are akin to it. Boyle. 
C VYY TO GRAU. n. ſ. [xu and youpu.] 
1. Tlie act of writing ſecret characters. f 
2. Secret characters; cyphers. 
CavyTo'LoGy. » /. [xwnlv and e.] E- 
nigmatical language. h 
CRYSTAL. u. ſ. [xg/ganx©-.] 


lourleſs bodies, of regularly angular figures, com- 
poſed of ſimple, not filamentous plates, not flexile 
or elaſtick, giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting 
with acid menſtrua, and calcining in a ſtrong fire. 
There are many various ſpecies of it produced in 
different parts of the globe. Hill on Foffils. 

INlund cryſtal is a genuine ſpar, of an extremely 
pure, clear, and fine texture, ſeldom either ble- 
miſhed with flaws or ſpots, or ſtained with any 
other colour. A remarkable property of this 
body, which has much employed the writers on 


laid over a black line, drawn on paper, two lines 
appear in the place of one. 7 : Hill. 
Water, as it ſeems, turneth into cryfal ; as is 
ſeen in divers caves, where the cry, hangs me 
tillicidiis. | : Bacon. 
If cryſtal be a ſtone, it is not immediately con- 
creted by the efficacy of cold, but rather by a mi- 
neral ſpirit. | 
Cryſtal is certainly known, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the degree of its diaphaneity and of its refraction, 
as alſo of its hardneſs, which are ever the ſame. 
Dn 5 Woodward, 
2. Cryſtal is alſo uſed for a factitious body caſt 
in the glaſs-houſes, called alſo cry/al glaſs, which 


whiteneſs and vivacity of the natural c. 
; ' Chamber ſs 
3. Cryſtals [in chymiſtry] expreſs ſalts or other 
matters ſhot or congealed in manner of cryftal. 
Chambers. 
If the meaſtruum be overcharged, within a 
ſhort time the metals will ſhoot into certain cr. 
_ Bacon. 
CaRyY's TAL. ag: | 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. . 
Ten, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 
Thy cry/fal window ope, look out. 


2. Bright; clear; tranſparent; lucid ; pellucid. 
In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds 
By cry/tal ſtreams, that murmur through the meads, 
2 Dryden. 
Cxv's TALLINE. adj. Cetyſtallinus, Latin.] 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal _ 
Mount eagle to my palace cry/alline. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
We provided ourſelves with ſome ſmall receiv- 
ers, blown of cry/talline glaſs. Boyle. 
2. Bright; clear; pellucid ; tranſparent. 
The clarifying of water is an experiment tend- 


[ing to the health ; beſides the pleaſure of the eye, 


when water is cry/ta/line, It) is effected by caſting 
in and placing pebbles at the head of the current, 
that the water may ſtrain through them. 


He on the wings of cherub rode ſublime 
On the cry/talline ſky, in ſaphir thron'd | 
Illuftrious far and wide. 

Cry's TALLINE Humour, n. ſ. The ſecond hu- 


aqueous behind the uvea, oppoſite to the papilla, 
nearer to the forepart than the backpart of the 
globe. It is the leaſt of the humours, but much 
more ſokd than any of them. Its figure, which 
is convex on both ſides, reſembles two unequal 
ſegments of ſpheres, of which the moſt convex 
is on its backſide, which makes a ſmall cavity in 
the glaſſy humour in which it lies. It is covered 
with a fine coat, called aranea. ; 

The parts of the eye are made convex, and 
eſpecially the cryſtalline humour, which is of a len- 


ticular figure, convex on both ſides. | 
Ray. on the Creations 


CxS Fe 


I. Cryſtals are hard, pellucid, and naturally co- 


opticks, is its double refraction ; ſo that if it be 


Brown . 


is carried to a degree of perfection beyond the 
common glaſs; thou it comes far ſhort of the 
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Bacon's Natural Hiftorye | 


Miltorna 


mour of the eye, that lies immediately next to the 
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Power executed with oppreſſion. 


A cu, not much inferior to his dame. 


cvs 


'CnvsTALtizA'TION. . /. [from eryPallize.] 
1. Congellation into cryſtals. 
Such a combination of ſaline particles as reſem- 
y modified, àac- 


The method is by diſſolving any ſaline body in 
water, and filtering it, to evaporate, till a film 


appear at the top, and then let it ſtand to ſhoot ; and 


this it does by that attractive force which is in all 
bodies, and particularly in ſalt, by reaſon of its ſo- 
lidity : whereby, when the menftruum or fluid, 
in which ſuch particles flow, is ſated enough or 
evaporated, ſo that the ſaline particles are within 
each other's attractive powers, they draw one 
another more than they are drawn by the fluid, 
And this 1s pe- 
culiar to thoſe, that let them be ever ſo much di- 
vided and reduced into minute particles, yet when 
they are formed into cryſtals, they each of them 
reaſſume their proper ſhapes; ſo that one might 
as eaſily diveſt them of their ſaltneſs, as of their 
figure. This being an immutable and perpetual 
law, by knowing the figure of the cryſtals, we 


may underſtand what the texture of the particles 
ought to be, which can form thoſe cryſtals; and, 


on the other hand, by Knowing the texture of the 
particles, may be determined the figure of the 
cryſtals. | Quincy, 

2. The maſs formed by congelation or concre- 
tion. th 

All natural metallick and mineral cry/allizations 
were effected by the water, which firſt brought 
the particles, whereof each conſiſts, out from 
amongſt the matter of the ſtrata, 

Wodward's Natural Hiftory. 

To Crv's TALLIZE. v. 4. | from cryſtal.] To 
cauſe to congeal or concrete in cryſtals. 

If you diflolve copper in aqua forts, or ſpirit of 
nitre, you may, by cry/tallizing the ſolution, ob- 
tain a goodly blue. Boyle. 

To CRy's TALLIZE. v. u. To coagulate; con- 
geal; concrete; or ſhoot into cryſtals. 

Recent urine will cryſtallize by inſpiſſation, and 
afford a ſalt neither acid nor alkaline. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

CUB. n. /. [of uncertain etymology. ] 

5 1. The young of a beaſt; generally of a bear or 
OX. 
I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſucking cab from the ſhe-bear. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
This night, wherein the c«5-drawn bear would 
couch, 
The lion, and the belly pinched wolf, 
Keep their fur dry. Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. 

In the eagle's deſtroying one fox's cubs, there's 
L' Eftrange. 

2. The young of a whale, perhaps of any vivi- 
parous fiſh, SE 

Two mighty whales, which ſwelling ſeas had 

toſt, 
One as a mountain vaſt, and with her came 
Waller. 

3- In reproach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 

O thou diſſembling c what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe ? 

Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? 
Shakeſpeare. 

O moſt comical ſight ! a country ſquire, with 
the equipage of a wife and two daughters, came to 
Mr. Snipwell's ſhop laſt night ; but, ſuch two un- 
lick'd cub; / Congreve. 

To Cus. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring 
forth : uſed of beaſts, or of a woman in contempt. 

Cut'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 

On a brown george with lowſy ſwabbers fed; 
Dead wine, that ſtinks of the Borrachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup. | 
f Dryden's Perſ. 

Cu/BAT10N, a. /. [cubatio, Lat.] The act of lying 
down. Didi. 
Cu'saToRy. adj. {from cube, Latin.] Recum- 
dent. Die. 
' Cu'sgaTURE. . ſ. [from cube.] The finding ex- 
uctiy the ſolid content of any propoſed body. 

Harris, 


inches and a half, Paris meaſure; and others at 


{ 


{ 


ſeveral diſtances, as their common centre, and 
with different velocities. 
the times of the revolutions are 
the cubes of their diſtances. 


whoſe multiplication into itſelf, and again into the 
product, any given number is formed : thus two 
is the cube-root of eight. 


pepper, but ſomewhat longer, of a greyiſh-brown 
colour on the ſurface. 
and is acrid to the taſte. Cubebs are brought from 
Java. 


are uſually put into crude poor wines, to give them 


CUB 


CUBE. ». /. from xu59 a die.] | 
1. [ln geometry.] A regular ſolid body, con- 
fiſting of fix ſquare and equal faces or ſides, 
and the angles all right, and therefore equal. 
Chambers. 
2. [In arithmetick.] See Cus ick Number. 
All the maſter planets move about the ſun at 


This common law be- 
ing obſerved in all of them, that the ſquares of 
proportional to 
Grew's Coſmol. 
n. ſ. The origin of a cubick 
number; or a number by 


Curr Root, 
Cu'mick Root. 


Chambers. 
Cu'sEB. n. /. A ſmall dried fruit reſembling 


It lias an aromatick ſmell, 


Hill. 
Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, 


more oily ſpirits. Floyer un the Humaurs. 

Cu'sB1CAL. adi, Pf 3.1 

Sr dj. [from cube. 

1. Having the form or properties of a cube. 

A cloſe veſſel, containing ten cubical feet of air, 
will not ſuffer a wax candle of an ounce to barn 
in it above an hour before it be ſuffocated. 

Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

It is above a hundred to one, againſt any par- 
ticular throw, that you do not caſt any given ſet 
of faces with four cubical dice; hecauſe there are 
ſo many ſeveral combinations of the ſix faces of 
four dice. Bently Sermons. 

2. It is applied to numbers. 

The number of four, multiplied into itſelf, 
produceth the ſquare number of ſixteen z and 
that again multiplied by four, produceth the cub:c& 
number of ſixty- four. If we ſhould ſuppoſe a 
multitude actually infinite, there muſt be infinite 
roots, and ſquare and cb:c& numbers; yet, of ne- 
ceflity, the root is but the fourth part of the 
ſquare, and the ſixteenth part of the cuvick number. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 


The number of ten hath been as highly extol- 
led, as containing even, odd, long and plain, qua- 
drate and cubical numbers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cu's1caLNESS. 1. . [from cubical.] The ſtate 
or quality of being cubical. | 

CuB1'cuLARY. adj. | cubicvlum, Latin. ] Fitted 
for the poſture of lying down. 

Cuſtom, by degrees, changed their cubiculary 
beds into diſcubitory, and introduced a faſhion to 
go from the baths unto theſe. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cu's1roRwM. adj. [from cube and form.] Of the 
ſhape of a cube. 

CU/BIT. ». /. {from cubitus, Latin.] A meaſure 
in uſe among the ancients ; which was originally 
the diſtance from the elbow, bending inwards, to 
the extremity of the middle finger. This meaſure 
is the fourth part of a well-proportioned man's 
ſtature. Some fix the Hebrew cubit at twenty 


eighteen. Colmer. 
From the tip of the elbow to the end of the 
long finger, is half a yard and a quarter of the 
ſtature, and makes a cubit; the firſt meaſure we 
read of, the ark of Noah being framed and mea- 
ſured by cubits. Holder on Time. 
Meaſur'd by cubit, length, and breadth, and 
height. Milton. 
The Jews uſed two ſorts of culits; the ſacred, 
and the profane or common one. 
Arbubnot on Meaſures, 
When on the goddeſs firſt I caſt my ſight, 
Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cubit height. 
IPOs 
Cu's1TAL, adj, | cubitelis, Latin.] Contaitiag 
only the length of a cubit. 
The watchmen of Tyre might well be called 


CUC 


Cu/cxrixNGs TOOL. . . An engine invented 
for the puniſhment of ſcolds and vnquiet women, 
which, in ancient times, was called tumbrel. 


Convel/ 
Theſe mounted on a chair-curvle, 
Which moderns call a c fest, : 
March proudly to the river's ice. Hutt bras, 


CU/CKOLD. . . [ cocu, Fr. from co 459. | One 
that is married to an adultreſs ; one whoſe wife is 
falſe to his bed. 
But for all the whole world; why who would 
not make her huſband a cuchold, to make him 2 
monarch ? I ſhould venture purgatory for't. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
| There have been, 
Or I am much deceiv'd, cuokolds ere now; 
And many a man there is, ev'n at this preſent, 
Now while I ſpeak this, holds his wife by th' ating 
That little thinks ſhe has been fluic'd in's abſence. 
Shakeſprare. 
For though the law makes null th' adulterer's 
deed | : 
Of lands, to her the cucko/d may ſucceed. 
Dryden's Tum d. 
Ever ſince the reign of king Charles II. the al- 
derman is made a cucko/d, the deluded virgin is de- 


bauched, and adultery and fornication are com- 


mitted behind the ſcenes. Sroift. 
To Cu'cKoLb. v. a. ; 

1. To corrupt a man's wife'; to bring upon a 
man the reproach of having an adulterous wife; 
to rob a man of his wife's fidelity. | 

If thou canſt cuctal him, thou do'ſt thyſelf a 
pleaſure, and me a ſport. Shak: ſpeare”s Othelle. 

2. To wrong a huſband by unchaitity. | 

But ſuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 
Nor ſtrut in ſtreets with amazonian pace; 
For that's to cucks/d thee before thy face. 
Dryder's Juvenal. 

Cu'cxor.DLY, adj. [from cuckold] Having the 
qualities of a cuckold; poor ; mean; cowardly ; 
ſneaking. 

Poor cuctolaly knave, I know him not: yet L 
wrong him to call him poor; they ſay the jealous 
knave hath maſſes of money. | 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Cu'cxoLDMAKXK ER. n. ſ. ¶ cuctold and make. | One 
that makes a practice of corrupting wives. 

If I ſpared any that had a head to hit, either 
young or old, he or ſhe, cuckold or cackoldmaker, 
let me never, hope to ſee a chine again. 

Shakeſpeare's Honry VIII. 

One Hernando, cuck-!d:aker of this city, con- 
tri ved to ſteal her away. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

Cu'cKoLDoM. u. 7 Think . | 

1. The act of adultery. 

She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and 
conſpiring cucko/dom againſt me. 

. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
2, The ſtate of a cuckold. 
It is a true ſaying, that the laſt man of the pa- 

riſh that knows of his cuctoldam, is himſelf. 

Arbuthnot' s Tohn Bull, 

CU/CK OO. . . ſcuculus, Lat. cavcow, Welſh; 
cocu, Fr, cokkock, Dutch. ] 

1, A bird which appears in the Spring; and is 
ſaid to ſuck the eggs of other birds, and lay ber 
own to be hatched in their place; from which 
practice, it was uſual to alarm a huſband at the 
approach of an adulterer by calling cvckoo, Which, 
by miſtake, was in time applied to the huſhand. 
The bird is remarkable for the uniformity of his 
note, from which his name in moſt tongues ſeems 
to have been formed. : 

Finding Mopſa, like a cactos by a nightingale, 
alone with Pamela, I came in. Side y. 

The merry c&2, meſlenger of Spring, 

His trumpet ſhrill hath thrice already ſounded. 


Sperſer. 
The plainſong cuckoo gray, | 
Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anſwer, nay. _ Shok-ſpeare, 


Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot 


pygmies, the towers of that city being ſo high, 
that unto men below, they appeared in a cubita! | 
ſtature, Bruni Fulgar Errouri. 


by night: 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuts birds 
affright. Shukefprares 
Vol. I. NV it, 3 F J de- 
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I deduce, | 
From the firſt note the hollow cuc li fings, 
The ſymphony of Spring; and touch atheme 


VUnknouu to fame, the paſſion of the grove. 


Thom n. 
2. It is a name of contempt. 
Why, what a raſcal art thou then, to praiſe him 
ſo for running: 
—A horſeback, ye cucioo; but a- foot, he 
will not budge a foot. h. theſpeare? [ Henry IV. 
 Cu'cxoo-nun. *. 5 [car daminus, Latin.] 
Cu'ckoo-FLoWER. j Tic name of a flower. 
When daizies pied, and violets blue, 
And cuckoo-bud, of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. 
Nettles, cuck:o-/i9wcrs, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Cu/cxoo-SPITTLE. . |. Lewb' and ſpitule.] 


Shak eſp | 


| Cuckro-ſpirtle, or woodſeire, is that ſpumous dew. 


or exudation, or both, found upon plants, eſpe- 


_eiall; about the joints of lavender and roſemary ; 


obſervable with us about the latter end of May. 
Biewn's 09 if L:rrours. 
83 — 

2. t Foeucall:2t;, hooded, Lat.] 

Seu Aro F b 
„ Hooded; co £4 as with a hood or cowl. 

2. Hing the relemblance or ſhape of a hood. 

They are ditferently cucullited, and capuched 
upon the head and back. Bro. Fuly. Err. 

Cue UMBER. . . | cucumis, Latin.] The name 
of a plant, and alſo of the fruit of that plant. 

It hath a flow er conſiſting of one ſingle leaf, bel! 
ſbaped,nnd expanded towards the top, and cut into 
many ſegments; of which ſome are male, or ag 
ren, having no embryo, but only a large ſty 
the middle, charged with th e farina: others are 
female, or fruitful, being faſtened to an embrvo, 
which is afterwards changed into a flethy fruit, tor 
the moſt part oblong and turbinated, which 1s 
divided into three or four Foul inclofing many 
oblong feeds. The ſpecies are, 1. The common 
cucumber. 2. The white cucumber. 3. The long 
Turky cacumber. 

How sl ong the ſurface creep, 
With e bodies and with bellies deep. 

| Dryden's Virgil. 

CUCURBIT A'CEOUS. ag. [from cucuròita, 
Latin, a gau d. ] 

Cut urt itaceaus plants are thoſe which reſemble a 
ours ; ; fucl as 8 JD and melon. Chambers. 

Cuicunsin te f. Ccucur bit, ty Latm. ] A chy- 
mical veſſel, n chlled a body, made of 


L 


Miller. 


earth or glaſs, in the ſhape of a gourd, and there- 


fore c lied cucurbitr, 

I have, for curichiy's ſake, diſtilled quickflyer 

te, firted With a capacious glals-head, 
Foyt on Colours, 

Let common yellow ſulphur be put in to a cacur- 
: laſs, upon which pour the ttrong:ſt equa 
#5! Mortimer. 

c u. . [cu, Saxon. ] That food which is 
repoſited in the tuft ſtomach in order to rumina- 
tion, or to be chewed again. 

Many times, wen my miſter's cattle came 
kither to chew their cad in this freſh place, 1 
might ſee the young bull teſtify his love. Sidney. 

You range the pathleſs wood, 
While on a flow'ry bank he chews the cud, 


in £ Ca! £ oy 


Dryd-n. 
Cut DEN, I. . without etymology. ] Aclown; 
Copy. fafſtupid ruſtick; a low dolt; a low 

bad Word. | 
The fanering > propp'd upon his ſtaff, 

Ste d Fea ly gap ins FAV with „grinning laugh. Dryden. 
Je Cu/D:LE., vn, al, word, 1 belieye, with- 

out etyr1ol2y. | 'To lye cloſe; to ſquat] 
Have you mark'd a partridge quake, 

Vi. wing the tow ring falcon nigh? 

She widdies low * nd the b: rake; 

Nor would ſhe #tay, nor cares the fly. 
ig DGE L.-:. 0 | al a Dutch * 

A Rick to rike wit h, lighter than a club, 
aw ter than a pole. 
Vine wigs while they are green, are brittle. 


Prior 


yet the woo, dried, is extreme tou, h; and was | 


Sunny. 


1 


; 


U 


uſed by the captains of arniies, amongſt the Ro- 


mans, for their cudgels. Bacon 
Do not provoke the rage of ſtones 

And cudgels to thy hide and bones. 

Tremble and vaniſh. Hudibr at. 


The aſs was quickly given to underſtand, with 
a good cudgel, the difference betwixt the one play- 
fellow and the other. L' Efirarg 
His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
This, if well reflected on, would make people 
more wary in the uſc of che rod and the 7 
ou ke. 
The wiſe Cornelius was convinced, that thele, | 


being polemical arts, conld no more belearned alone 


than fencing or cudge/-playings rbuth. and Pope. 

2. 70 croſs the Cub Es, is to forbear the con- 

teſt, from the practice of cudgel- players to lay one 

Over the other. 

It is much better to give way than it would be to 
contend at firſt, aud then either to 2257 the cueig li, 
or to be paffled i in the concluſion. 

4 Cupa L. v. a. from the noun. ] 

To beat with a ſtick. 


Ny lord, he tpeiks moſt 1 of you, like a 


foul-mouthi'd man. as he is; and ſaid he would 
cadyri{ you. Shakeſvear®s Henry IV 
The af courting his maſter, juſt as the ſpanie! 
had done, inſtead of being ſtroked and made much 
of, is oh rated off and Cadpelled for all his court - 
ſhip. South. 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventur'd his life; 
Went home, and was cudgeld again by his wife. 
Sw;fe. 
2. To heat in general. 
Cuilgel thy brains no more about it; for your 
dull ats will not mend his pace with beating. 
Shak ſpeare's Hamlet. 
A good woman happened to paſs by as a com- 
pany of young fellows were cudgelling a walnut- 
tree, and aſked them what they did that for. 
L Eftrange. 
CV DOHL-PRO or. wo” Able to reſiſt a itick. 
His doublet was of ſturdy butt, 
And though not ſword, yet cud: {-proof. Hudibras. 
CUu'bLE. . J. A ſmall ſea-fith. 
Of round fith there are britt, ſprat, cadlis, eels. 
Carew. 


Cu/dwEED. . /. Lee cud and wed. A plant. | 


Miller. 

Cur. 1. . [gu ue, a tail, French.) 

1. The tail or end of any thing; as, the long 
cur! of a wig. 

2. The laſt words of a ſpeech which the player 
who is to anſwer catches, and regards as intima- 
tion to begin. 

Pyramus, you begin: when you have ſpoken 
your ſpeech, enter into that brake; and ſo every 
one according to his ce. 


$ bak ſpeare” 5 Midſummer Night's Dr can. 


2. An hint; an intimation; a ſhort direction. 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he ſnould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cz for paſſion 


That I have? He would drown the ſtage with | 


tears, Shakeſpeare. 

Let him know how many ſervants there are, of 

both ſexes, who expect vails; and give them their 
cue to attend in two lines, as he leaves the houfe. 

Swift. 


4 The part which any man is to play in his turn. | 


Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining and the reſt : 
Were it my che to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Neither is Otto here a much more taking gentle- 
man: nothing appears in his cue to move pity, or 
any way make the audience of his party. 
Rymer's Tragecdies of the I:ft Age. 
5. Humour; temper of mind; a low word. 
DU. n f. [Spaniſh.] To be in cuer po, is 
to be without the upper coat or cloke, fo as to 
diſcover the true ſhape of the cuerpo or body. 
Expos'd in cue ps to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage, Hudibras. 


L Ffirey e ö 


U 


cvrr. 1. f. [=uffa, a battle; zuſſve, to fights 
Italian. 
1. A bis with the fiſt; a box; a ſtroke. 
The prieſtget fall the book, 
And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a af, 
That down fell prieſt and book, and book and, 
prieſt. Shak-{peare. 
There was no money bid for argument, uuleis 
the poet and the player went to c in the queſ- 
tion. Shakeſpeare. 


prick him with her Kknitting-needle., 
| £irbutbn ts John But 
Their oven lects, Sch now lie dormant, Would 
be ſoon at cf, again with each other about power 
and preferment. 
2. It is uſed of birds that fight with their ta- 
ons. 
7 CuFF. v. 2. [from the noun.] To fight; to 
ſcuffle. | 
Clapping farces acted by the court, 
While the peers cf, to make the r:bble port. 
Drydon's Feveral, 
To CUFF, v. a. 
1. To ftrike with the fiſt. | 
I'll after him again, and beat him. 
—— Do, cuff him ſfoundiy; but never draw thy 
ſword. | Shak ſpeare. 
Were not you, my friend, abuſed and cwffcd, 
and kicked ? tongieve's Cid Bachelors 
2. To ſtrike with talons. | 
Thoſe lazy owls, who, perch'd near fortune's 
top, | 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To c down new-fledg'd virtues that would riſe 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmo- 
nious. Otway, 
The daſtard crow, that to the wood made wings 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 
Who, ſafe in numbers, F the noble bird. 


Dr 'yden's 4 mud, 
CUFF. u. /. | coffe, French.) Part of the feeve. 


faſhion, he would viſit his miſtreſs in a moriuing 
gown, band, ſhort c, and a peaked beard, 
At buthnct. 
Cu'1nace. . J. The making up of twine into 
ſuch forms, as it is commonly framed into, for 
carriage to other places. Coe. 
CU'IRASS. . /. | cuiraſſe, Fr. from cuir, lea- 
ther; coraccia, Ital.] A breaſtplate. 
The lance purſu'd the voice without delay, 
And pierc'd his cuiraſs, with ſuch fury ſeat, 
And fign'd his boſom with a purple dint, VH 
Curira'ss1ER. 1. /. from cui a.] A man of 
arms; a ſoldier in armour. 
The field all iron, caſt a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
nad. cocks all in ſteel, for ſtanding . 5 
lien. 
The picture of St. George, w herein he is de- 
ſcribed like a cuiraſſier, or horſeman completely 
armed, is rather a ſymbolical i image than any pro- 
per figure. Brown's Valgar Errvurs, 
Curs#, nf, [cuiſſe, French.] The armour that 
covers the thighs. 
I ſaw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His c7/Þes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mer cury. 
Shok-ſpeare's Henry IV. 
The craſlet ſome, and ſome the c#/Þ25 moulds 
With filver plated, and with ductile gold. 
Dr vil * LL Encide 
But what had our author to wound Aneas with 


— 


hs ſo critical a time? And how came the c 
| to 


He gave her a cf on the ear, and ſhe w ou” 


Sevife. | 


Dry dew f? 8: 
They with their quills did all the hurt They 
cou'd 
And cuff d the tender chickens from their food. 
a Dryden, 
3. To ſtrike with wings. This ſeems im- 
proper. 
Hov'ring about the coalts, they make their 
moan, 
And cu the cliffs with pinions not their own. 


He railed at fops ; and, inftead of the common 


grand charter was extracted. 


Truſt natures do not labour to be dull. 


C UL 


tô be worſe tempered than the reft of his ar- 


mour ? Dryden. 

Cu'LDEES. 2. .. ¶colidei, Latin.] Monks in Scot- 
lend. 

Cu'/LERAGE. z. /. The ſame plant with Axs E 
SMART. Ainſworth. 

 Cu'LINARY. adj. { cilina, Lat in.] Relating to the 
kitchen ; relating to the art of cookery. 

Great weight may condenſe thoſe vapours and 
exhalations, as ſoon as they thall at any time be- 
gin to aſcend from the fun, and make them pre- 
ſently fall hack again into him, and by that action 
increaſe his heat; muth after the manner that, in 


our earth, the air increaſes the heat of the ca/inary, 


fire. Newton. 
To thoſe, who, by reaſon of their northern 
expoſition, will be ſtill forced to he at the expence 


of calinary fires, it will reduce the price of their 
manufacture. | 


Arbuthnot. 
To CULL. v. a. ſcueillir, French.] To ſelect 
from others: to pick out of many. 
The beſt of every thing they had, being calld 
out for themſelves, if there were in their flocks 
any poor diſeaſed thing not worth the keeping, 
they thought it good enough for the altar of God. 
| | Hooker, 
| Our engines ſhall be bent 
Againſt the brows of this reſiſting town: 
Call for our chiefeſt men of diſcipline, 
To cull the plots of beſt advantage. 
Shat-ſpeare's King John. 
Like the bee, culliug from ev'ry flow'r, 


Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with 


honey. Shakeſpeare. 
Ido remember an apothecat y | 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Cullmg of ſimples. Shaterſpear?'s Romeo and Juliet. 
Ihen in a moment fortune ſhall c forth, 
Out of one ſide her happy minion. 
| Shakeſpeare's Aing Jobn. 
The choiceſt of the Britiſh, the Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman laws, being called, as it were, this 


 HoweP's Parley of Beaſts. 
When falſe flow'rs of rhetorick thou would'ſt 


cull, : 

Dryden. 
From his herd he cu!!s, | 
For flaughter, four the faireſt of his bulls. 

Dryden's Virgil. 
When the current pieces of the ſame denomi- 
nation are of different weights, then the traders 
in money out the heavier, and melt them down 


with profit. | Locke 
With humble duty and officious haſte, 
III the fartheſt mead for thy repaſt. Prior. 


The various off rings of the world appear: 
From each ſhe nicely cu//s with curious toil, 
And decks the goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil. 

| Pope. 
Cu'Lr.£8. n. ſ. [from cull.] One who picks 5 

chooſes. ; | 
 CU*LLION. . f. Nogliane, a fool, Ital. or per- 
haps from /c//;;z»z. It ſeems to import mean- 


neſs rather than folly.] A ſcoundrel; a mean 


wretch. 
Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a callion. | 
Shakcſp:are's Taming of the Shreæu. 
Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you culli- 
ons. | Shok:ſpeare. 
Cu'LLIoxNLY. adj. {from cullion.] Having the 
qualities of a cullion; mean; baſe. 


II make a ſop o' th' moonſhine of you: you 


whoreſon, cullioniy, barber-monger, draw. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
CULLUMBINE. ». /. [more properly ſpelt Co- 
LUM3B1NE.] The flewers of this plant are beauti- 
fully variegated with blue, purple, red, and white. 
: Miller. 

Her goodly boſom, like a ſtrawberry-bed; 

Her neck like to a bunch of cu!luml ines. | 
Spenſer. 
CU'LLY. ». f. ſcoolions, Ital. a fool.] A man 
deceived or impoſed upon; as by ſharpers or a 
Krumpet, | 


4 


3 


C . 


Why ſhould you, whoſe mother-wits 
Are furniſh'd with all perquifites, 
B allow'd to put all tricks upon 
Our culiy ſex, and we uſe none? Hudibras. 
Yet the rich cullis may their boaſting ſpare : 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware. Ds yden. 
He takes it in mighty dudgeon, becauſe I won't 
let him make me over by deed as his lawful cu/ly. 
Arbuthnot, 
To Cu'/LLy. v. a. [from the noun.] To be- 
fool ; to cheat; to trick; to deceive z to impoſe 
upon. 
CuLmMtryEROUS. adj. [culmus and foro, Latin. ] 
Culmiferous plants are ſuch as have a ſmooth 
jointed ſtalk, and uſually hollow ; and at each 
joint the {talk is wrapped about with ſingle, nar- 
row, long, ſharp-pointed leaves, and their ſeeds 


are contained in chaffy huſks. Quincy. 


There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of graſſes, both of 


the Cypruſs and culmifrrous kinds; ſome with 
broader, others with narrower leaves. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 

The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom is 
taken from the farinaceous or mealy ſeeds of ſome 
culmferous plants; as oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, 
maize, panic, millet. Arbuthnot. 
. To CU LMINATE. v. ». | culmen, Latin.] To 
be vertical ; to be in the meridian. 

Far and wide his eye commands; 
For ſight no obſtacle found here, or ſhade, 
But all ſun- ſhine; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th' equator. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

CuLMina'TION. n. f. [from culminate. The 
tranfit of a planet through the meridian. 

CULPABULITY. 2. /. | from cu{pable.] Blamea- 
bleneſs. : 

CU'LPABLE. adj. Cculpabilis, Lat.] 

I. Criminal. ES . 

Proceed no ſtraiter *gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
Than from true evidence of good eſteem, 

He be approv'd in practice ce. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

2. Guilty: with f. 

Theſe being perhaps culpable of this crime, or 
favourers of their friends. Spenſer' State of Ireland. 

3. Blameable; blameworthy. 

The wiſdom of God ſetteth before us in Scrip- 
ture ſo many admirable patterns of virtue, and no 
one of them without ſomewhat noted wherein 
they were c/pabl:, to the end that to him alone it 
might always he acknowledged, Thou only art holy, 
Thou only art juſt. Huoker. 

All ſuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore 
culpable; for as much as it was in every man's 
power to have prevented it. South, 

Cu'LPABLENESS. 7. ſ. [from culpable.] Blame; 
guilt, 

CU/LPABLY. adv. [from culpable.] Blameably ; 
criminally. 

If we perform this duty pitifully and culpal ly, it 
is not to be expected we ſhould communicate ho- 
lily. Taylor. 
Cu'LPRIT. 2. /. About this word there is great 
diſpute. It is uſed by the judges at criminal trials, 
who, when the priſoner declares himſelf not guil 
ty, and puts himſelf upon his trial, anſwers; Cul- 
prit, God ſend thee a good deliverance, It is likely 
that it is a corruption of Qui] paroit, May is ſo ap- 
pear, the wiſh of the judge being that the priſoner 
may be found innocent. ] A man arraigned before 
his judge. | 

The knight appear'd, and filence they pro- 

claim ; 
Then firſt the culprit anſwer'd to his name ; 
And, after forms of law, was laſt requir'd 
To name the thing that woman moſt defir'd. 
Dryden. 

An author is in the condition of a culprit; the 
publick are his Judges : by allowing too much, 
and condeſcending too far, he may iujure his own 
cauſe ; and by pleading and aſſerting too boldly, 
he may diſpleaſe the court. 
| Prior's Preface to Solomon. 

CLT ER. ». ſ. Cculter, Latin.] The iron of the 
plow perpendicular to the ſhare. It is commonly 


| written conlter. 


4 


| 


£ 


CUL 
Her fallow lees | 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon ; while that the culter ruſts 

That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. 

| Shakejpeare's Henry V. 

To CUILTIVATE. v. a. [ cultiver, French. ] 

1. To forward or improve the product of the 
earth by manual induſtry. 

Thoſe excellent ſeeds implanted in your birth, 
will, if cullivated, be moſt flouriſhing in produc- 
tion; and, as the ſoil is good, and no coſt nor 
care wanting to improve it, we muſt entertain 
hopes of the richeſt harveſt. Felton on the Claſſicks 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 

Were we but leſs indulgent to our faults, ? 

And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 


Our muſe would flouriſh. rs 
To make man mild and ſoctable to man, 

To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 

With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, 

Th' embelliſhments of life. Addiſon's Cato. 


CuL Tiva'T1oN. . /. [from cultivate. 

1. The art or practice of improving ſoils, and 
forwarding or meliorating vegetables. 

2. Improvement in general; promotion; me- 
lioration. 

An innate light diſcovers the common notions of 
good and evil, which, by cultivation and improve- 
ment, may be advanced to higher and brighter 
diſcoveries. South. 

A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a ſeaſoning to re- 
tirement, and make us taſte the bleſſing. Dryden. 

CuLTiva'Tok. u. ſ. | from cultivate. | One who 
improves, promotes, or meliorates; or endeavours 
to forward any vegetable product, or any thing 
elſe capable of improvement. 

If has been lately complained of, by ſome culli- 
wvators of clover-graſs, that from a great quantity 


of the ſeed not any graſs ſprings up. Boyle. 
CULTURE. ». ſ. cultura, Latin. 
1. The act of cultivation; the act of tilling the 


ground ; tillage. 

Give us ſeed unto our heart, and culture to our 

underſtanding, that there may come fruit of it. 
| 2 Eſd. viii. 6. 

Theſe three laſt were flower than the ordinary 
wheat of itſelf, and this culture did rather retard 
than advance. Bacon. 

The plough was not invented *till after the de- 
luge; the earth requiring little or no care or cal- 
ture, but yielding its increaſe freely, and without 
labour and toil. Woodward. 

Where grows? Where grows it not? if vain 

our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil. 
Fix'dto no ſpot is happinefs ſincere. Pope. 
They roſe as vigorous as the ſun ; 
Then to the calture of the willing glebe. Thomſon. 

2. Art of improvement and melioration. 

One might wear any paſſion out of a family by 
culture, as ſkilful gardeners blot a colour out of a 
tulip that hurts its beauty. Tatler. 

To CULTURE. v. a. from the noun. ] To cul- 
tivate; to manure; to till. It is uſed by Thomor, 
but without authority. 

Cu'tven. n. ſ. [columbay eulpne, Sax.] A pi- 
geon. An old word. 

Had he ſo done, he had him ſnatch'd away, 
More light than culver in the faulcon's fiſt. Spenjzy, 

Whence borne on liquid wing, 

The ſounding culver ſhoots. =Thomſon's Spring. 

Cu/LvtriIN, n. ſ. ſcolouvrint, French. ] A ſpe- 
cies of ordnance ; originally an hawk. 

A whole cannon requires, for every charge, 
forty pounds of powder, and a bullet of ſixty- four 
pounds; a culverin, ſixteen pounds of powder, and 
a bullet of nineteen pounds; a demi-culverin, nine 
pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve pounds. 

Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
Here a well poliſh'd mall gives us the joy 

To fee our prince his matchleſs force employ : 

No ſooner has he touch'd the fly ing ball, 

But 'tis already more than half the mall; 

And ſuch a fury from his arm't has got, 

Falls. 


As from a ſmoaking culverin twere ſhot, 
| | 3F 2 ev 
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Then Janc'd a 76:2, 


CUM 


Cory ERK EV. 2. ſ. A flower. | 

Looking down the meadows I could fee a girl 
Topping culverkcys and cowllips, to make gir- 
lands. Walton's Aal. * 

7 CU'MBER. v. a. | kommeren, kombersn, to diſ- 
turb, Dutch.] | 

1. To embarraſs; to entangle ; to obſtruct. 

Why atks he what avails him not in fight, 

And would but comer and retard his flight, 

In lich his only excellence is plac'd ! 

ou give him death, that intercept his haſte. 
Dryden's Fabl:s. 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 

Clog'd will his cloaths, aud wee 'd with his 

years. Dryden. 

The Jearning and maſtery of a tongue, being 
anealy and unpleaſint enough i it ſelf, thould not 
be combr' dd with any other difficulties, as is done 
u this way of proceeding. Lo. ke. 

2. To crowd or load with ſomething uſeleſs. 

Let it not cmocr your better remembrance. 

Shak ſpeare's Timon. 

The multiplving variety of arguments, efpeci- 
ally frivolous ones, is not only loſt labour, but 
camber 5 the memory to no purpoſe. Loc ke. 

3. To involve in difliculties and dangers; to 
diſtreſs. 

Domeſtic fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. 

Shakeſpeare's Fultus Ceſar. 

e. To buſy ; to diſtract with multiplicity of 
cares, 

Martha was c:mber? d about much ſerving. Luxe. 

5. To be troubleſome in any place. 

Doth the bramble cane, a garden? It makes 
the better hedge ; where, if it chances to prick the 
owner, it will tear the thief. Creav's Uoſmol. 

Cu'vBer, n. . {[komber, Dutch. ] Vexation ; 
burdenſomenets; embarraſiment ; obſtruction ; 
hindrance; diſturbance; diſtreſs. | 

zy the occaſion thereof I was brought to as great 
£0 and danger, as lightly any might eſcape. 
Sidney. 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cambers ſpring. 

7 Spenſer. 

The greateſt ſhips are leaſt ſerviceable, go very 
deep in water, are of marvellous charge and fear- 
ful cumter. Raleigb. 

Cu/MBERSOME. adj. | from cumber.] 

t. Troubleſome ; vexatious. | 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any 
Cay to break off ſo pleaſing a company, with go- 
ing to perform a cumberſome obedience. Siduc y. 

2. Burthenſome ; embarraſſing. 

I was drawn in to write the firſt part by acei- 
dent, and to write the ſecond by ſome defects in 
the firſt : theſe are the cumberſome perquiſites of 
authors. Arbuthnat on Aliments. 

3- Unwieldy ; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cube ſome, and ſcarce to be 
readily managed. Newton's Opticks. 

Cu'/MBERSOMELY. adv. | from cumberſome. ] In 
a troubleſome manner; in a manner that produces 
hindrance and vexation. 


Cu'/MBERSOMENESS- . f. [from cumberſome] 


Encumbrance ; hindrance ; obſtruction. 
Cu/mMBRANCE. n. . from cumber.] Burthen ; 
hindrance ; impediment. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 
The wiſe man's carbrance, if not ſnare ; more apt 


To ſlacken virtue, an-l abate her edge, 


T han prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe, 
Milicn. 
Cu/z1BROUS, ad. [from que] 
1. Troubleſome ; vexatious ; diſturbing. 
A cloud of c gnats do him moleſt ; 
All ſtriving to infix their feeble ſtings, 
That from their ncyance he no where can reſt. 
| t Spenſcr. 
2. Oppreſſive ; burthenſome. 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 
Faireſt and eaſieſt, of this cmbroas charge, Milton. 
They rear'd him from the ground, 
And from his cant arms his limbs unbound ; 
Dryden. 


| heap together. 


CUN 


poſſeſſion's load was grown fo great, 
He ſunk beneath the cumb*rous weight. 
3. umbled ; obſtructing each other. 
Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then 
The cumb'rous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. 
; Milton. 
Cour REV. u. . C corſolida.] A medicinal plant. 
C MIN. 2. J. {cunmmmy Latin.) A plant. 
Miller. 


Rank ſmelling rue, and cm, good for Jo, 
; ce. 


To CUMULATE. 2. a. ſcum, Latin. ] To 


Swift, 


A man tliat beholds the mighty ſhoals of ſhells, 
bedded and camuluted heap upon heap, amongſt 
earth, will ſcarcely conceive which way theſe 
could ever hve. x  Weondward, 

CumMuLa'riov. z. J. The act of heaping to- 
gether. ict. 

CN TT IoR. 1. ſ. ¶cunct᷑atio, Lat.] Delay; 
procrattiaation ; dilatorineſs. 

It is molt certain, that the Engliſh made not | 
their beſt improvements of theſe fortunate events ; | 
and that eſpecially by two miſerable errours, cunc- | 
tation in proſecuting, and haſte in departure. ; 

| Hayward, 

The ſwiſteſt animal, conjoined with a heavy 
body, implies that common moral, fe/tina lente; 
and that celerity ſhould always be contempered | 
with cundtation. 

CUNCTA'TOR, ». ſ. [ Latin. ] One given to de- 
lay; a lingerer; an idler; a fluggard. Not in 
uſe. 


Brown. | of wiſdom. 


CUP 


| Once put out thy light, 
Thou curzing'/t pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. Shakeſp. Othells, 
3- Artfully deceitful ; ſly ; deſigning ; trickith ; 
full of fetches and ſtratagems; ſubtle ; crafty ; 
ſubdolous. | 
Theſe ſmall wares and petty points of cumming 


are infinite, and it were a good deed to make a 


liſt of them; for nothing doth more hurt than that 
cunning men paſs for wiſe. Bacon, 
Men will leave truth and miſery to ſuch as love 
it; they are reſolved to be cunning: let others run 
the hazard of being ſincere. South, 
4. Acted with ſubtilty. | 
The more he proteſted, the more his father 
thought he diſſembled, accounting his integrity to 
be but a cynning face of falſhood. Sidney, 
 Cu'xxIxG. x. . [cunnmge, Saxon. J 
r. Artifice ; deceit; flyneſs ; flight; craft; 
ſubtilty; diſſimulation; fraudulent dexterity. 
What if I be not ſo much the poet, as even that 
miſerable ſubject of his cn g, whereof you ſpeak. 
a Sidney, 
We take cunning for a ſiniſter or crooked wiſ- 
dom; and certainly there is great difference be- 
tween a cunning man and a wiſe man, not only in 
point of honeſty, but in point of ability. Bacon. 
Diſcourage cunning in a child; cunning is the ape 
| Locke, 
2, Art; ſkill ; knowledge. e 
Cu xx IN GTLv. adv. [from cunning.] Artfully; 
ſlily; ſubtily; by fraudulent contrivance; craf- 


Others being unwilling to diſcourage ſuch cunc- | tily. | | 


tators, always keep them in good hope, that, if 
they are not yet called, they may yet, with the 
thief, be brought in at the laſt hour. 


To CUND. v. n. | from konner, to know, Dutch, ] 
To give notice; a provincial or obſolete word. 
See Cox oK. | 

They are direRed by a balker or huer on the | 
cliff, who, diſcerning the courſe of the pilchard, 
cundeth, as they call it, the maſter of each boat. 

= Curew's Survey of Cormuall. 

CU'NEAL. adj. [Ccuntus, Latin. ] Relating to a 
wedge ; having the form of a wedge. 

CN RAT TED. adj. | cuncus, Lat.] Made in form 
of a wedge. | 

Cu'/xeriroRM. adj. [from cuneus and forma, Lat.] 
Having the form of a wedge. | 

CUNEIFORM-3ONES. . ſ. The fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth bones of the foot : thus called from their 
wedge-like ſhape, being large above and narrow 
below. | Diet. 

Cu'/xNER. 2. f. Llepas.] A Kind of fiſh leſs than 
an oyſter, that ſticks cloſe to the rocks. Ainſworth. 

CU/NNING. adj. [from connan, Sax. Sonnen, 
Dutch, to know.] 

1. Skilful; knowing; well inſtructed; learn- 
ed. 
Schoolmaſters will I Keep within my houſe, 
Fit to inſtru her youth. To cuig men 
I will be very kind; and liberal | 
To mine own children in good bringing up. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 
I do preſent you with a man of mine, 
Cunning in muſick and the mathematicks, 
To inſtruct her fully in thoſe ſciences, Shakeſp. 


it? Wherein cunning, but in craft? Wherein craf- 
ty, but in villainy ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Send me now therefore a man c:m#g to work 
in gold, and in filver, and that can fk1ll to cut and 
o grave. | 2 Chron, 
When Pedro does the lute command, 
She guides the cunning artiſt's hand. Prior. 
And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her «ning web, and ſpread her ſubtile net, 
Enwrapped in foul ſmoak, and clouds more black 
than jet. Spenſer. 
And there beſide of marble ſtone was built, 
An altar carv'd with cunning imagery ; | 
On which true Chriſtians blood was often ſpilt, | 
Spenſer. 


And holy martyrs often dons to die. 


1 


2. Performed with {ſkill ; artful. | 


Amongſt other crimes of this nature, there 
was diligent enquiry made of ſuch as had raiſed 
and diſperſed a bruit or rumour, a little before 


Hammond on Fundamentals, | the field fought, that the rebels had the day, and 


that the King's army was overthrown, and the 


king fled ; whereby it was ſuppoſed that many 


ſuccours were cunningly put off and kept back. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
I muſt meet my danger, and deſtroy him firſt; 
But cunningly and cloſely. Denhbam's Sopbye 
When ſtock is high, they come between, 
Making by ſecond hand their offers ; 55 
Then cunningly retire unſeen, 
With cach a million in his coffers. 


Swift, 


Cu/NNING MAN. . ſ. ¶ cunning and man.] A man 
who pretends to tell fortunes, or teach how to re- 
cover ſtolen goods. 


He ſent him for a ſtrong detachment 
Of beadle, conſtable, and watchmen, 
T' attack the cunningman for plunder 
Committed falſly on his lumber. Hudibras. 
CN NIN GX ESS. #. f. | from cunning. ] Deceit- 
fulneſs; flyneſs. 
CUP. ». J. [cup, Sax. cp, Dut. coupe, Fr.] 
1. A ſmall veſſel to drink in. 


Thou ſhalt deliver Pharaoh's cp into his hand, | 


after the former manner when thou waſt his but- 
ler. Geneſis. 
Ye heav'nly pow'rs that guard _ 
The Britiſh iſles, ſuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion : nor let civil broils 
Ferment from ſocial cps. Philips, 
2. The liquour contained in the cup; the 


draught. 


Which when the vile enchantreſs perceiv'd, 


Wherein is he good, but to taſte ſack and drink | With cp thus charm'd, imparting ſhe deceiv'd. 


Spenſer. 
All friends ſhall taſte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cups of their deſervings. 4 
Fa Shakeſpear®s King Lear, 
Will't pleaſe your lordſhip, drink a cup of ſack ? 


8 hakcſpeatts 
They that never had the uſe 
Of the grape's ſurpriſing juice, 
Jo the firſt delicious cup 
All their reaſon render up. Wlltr. 


The beſt, the deareſt fav'rite of the ſky, 
Muſt taſte that c; for man is born to die. 
| Pope's Odyſſ.ye 


3. Social entertainment; merry bout, [in the 


plural. ] 


Then 
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| Then ſhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houſhold words, 
Be in their flowing cps freſhly remember'd. 
| Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Let us ſuppoſe that I were reaſoning, as one 
friend with another by the fireſide, or in our 
cups, without care, without any great affection to 
either partv. KXnolles, 

It was near a miracle to ſee an old man ſilent, 
ſince talking is the diſeaſe of age; but amongſt 
cups, makes-fully a wonder. Hen Jonſon's Diſcov. 

Thence from cups, to civil broils ! Milton. 

Amidſt his cps with fainting ſhiv'ring ſeiz'd, 

His limbs disjointed, and all o'er difeas'd, 
His hand refuſes to ſuſtain the bowl. 
Dryder's Perſeus. 

4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the huſk 
of an acorn, the bell of a flower. 

A pyrites of the ſame colour and ſhape, placed 
in the cavity of another of an hemeſpherick figure, 
in much the ſame manner as an acorn in its cp. 

| Woodward on Foffil:. 

5. Cup and can. Familiar companions. The 
can is the large veſſel, out of which the cup is filled, 
and to which it is a conſtant aſſociate. 

You boaſting tell us where you din'd, 

And how his lordſhip was ſo kind ; 
Swear he's a moſt facetious man; 

That you and he are cup and can: 

You travel with a heavy load, 

And quite miſtake preferment's road. 
p Swift. 

6. [Couper, French, to ſcarify.] A glaſs to draw 
the blood in ſcarification. | 

Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, 
the ſcarification ought to be made with crooked 
inſtruments. Arbutbnot 

To Cuy. v. a. | from the noun.] 

8 1. To ſupply witk cups. This ſenſe is obſo- 
ere. 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
Ja thy vats our cares be drown'd : 
With the grapes our hairs be crown'd : 
C/p us, 'till the world go round. 


Shak: ſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. | 


2. [Couper, to cut, Fr.] To fix a glaſs bell or 
cucurbite upon the ſkin, to draw the blood in ſca- 
rificat ion. 

The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in ſpite of att : 
Nor breathing veins, nor ching will prevail; 
All outward remedies and inward fail, 

Diyden's Fables. 


You have quartered all the foul language upon |- 


me, that could be raked ont of the air of Billingſ- 
gate, without knowing who Iam; or whether 
I deſerve to be c ed, and ſcarified at this rate. 

| Spectator. 


Bliſtering, ing, and bleeding are ſeldom of 


uſe but to the idle and intemperate. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 

Him the damn'd doctors and his friends im- 

mur'd; | 

They bled, they cupp'd, they purg'd : in ſhort 
they cur'd. c 

CurBE'akER. . /. | 

1. An officer of the king's houſhold, 

There is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an intima- 
tion of the King's pleaſure to wait and to be ſworn 
his ſervant, and ſhortly after his cupdearer at large; 
and the ſuramer following he was admitted in or- 
dinary. Wotton, 

2. An attendant to give wine at a feaſt. 

This vine was ſaid to be given to Tros, the fa- 
ther of Priam, by Jupiter, as a recompenſe for 
his carrying away his ſon Ganymede to be his 
cupbearer. Wo Broome. 

Coo BOARD. 2. /. [cup and bond, a caſe or re- 
ceptacle, Saxon. j 

A caſe with ſhelves, in which victuals or earthen 
ware is placed. f 

Some trees are heſt for planchers, as deal; ſome 
for tables, c:p5cards, and deſks, as walnut. 

h Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Codrus had but one bed; ſo ſhort to boot, 
That his ſhort wife's ſhort legs hung dangling out: 


Pepe. 


CUR 


His cupboard' head fix earthen pitchers grac'd, 
Beneath them was his truſty tankard plac'd. 
| Dryden's Juv, 
Yet their wine and their victuals theſe curmud- 
geon-lubbards, | 
Lock up from my ſight, in cellars and eupdcards. 
_— Swift. 

To Cu/yBoaRD. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

treaſure in a cupboard ; to hoard up. 
The belly did remain 

I' th' midſt th' body, idle and unactive, 

Still cupSoardirg the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reſt. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

CuerpriTyY. x. f. [cupiditas, Lat.] Concupi- 
ſcence; unlawful or unreaſonable longing. 

CU POLA. . { [ Italian.) A dome; the he- 
miſpherical ſummit of a building. 

Nature ſeems to have deſigned the head as the 
cupola to the moſt glorious of her works; and 
when we load it with ſupernumerary ornaments, 
we deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human figure. 
| | Addiſon's Speckator. 
Cu'»PEL, u. ſ. See CoPPEL. 
There be other bodies fixed, as we ſee in the 
ſtuff whereoff cuppels are made, which they put 
into furnaces, upon which fire worketh not. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Cue r ER. u. .. [from c.] One who applies 
cupping-glaſſes; a ſcarifier. 

CuePP1NG-GLASS. . /. [from cup and g/aſfs.] 
A glaſs uſed by ſcarifiers to draw out the blood 
by rarefying the air. 

A bubo, in this caſe,” ought to be drawn out- 
ward by cupping-glaſſes, and brought to ſuppura- 
tion. Wiſ:man. 

Cu/eREOVUS. adj. [cupreus, Latin.] Coppery ; 
conſiſting of copper. 

Having, by the intervention of a little ſal armo- 
niack, made copper inflammable, I took ſome 
ſmall grains, and put them under the wick of a 
durning candle, whereby they were with the 
melted tallow ſo Kindled, that the green, not blue, 
flame cf the cuprecus body did burn. Boyle. 
CUR, ». . | korre, Dutch. See CURTAL.] 

I. A worthleſs degenerate dog. 

Tis a good dog. 

A cur, fir. 
Sir, he's a good dog, and a fair dog. Shakeſp. 

Here's an old drudging cur, turned off to ſhift 
for himſelf, for want of the very teeth and heels 
that he had loſt in his maſter's ſervice. L'E/rarge. 
| A cur may bear 

The name of tiger, lion, or whate'er 

Denotes the nobleſt or the faireſt beaſt. 

| Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. A term of reproach for a man. 
What would you have, ye curs, 
That like not peace nor war ? Shakeſp. Corio. 
This knight had occaſion to enquire the way to 
St. Anne's-lane ; the perſon whom he ſpoke to, 
called him a young popiſn car, and aſked him, who 
made Anne a ſaint ? Addiſon, 

Cu/raBLE. adj. | from cure. ] That admits a re- 
medy*'; that may be healed. 

A conſumption of the lungs, at the beginning, 
herein differs from all other cura#le diſeaſes, that it 


cheerful ſpirit. Har vey. 
A deſperate wound muſt ſkilful hands employ, 
But thine is curable by Philip's boy. Dryden. 
Cu/rRABLENESS. . f. | from curable. ] Poſſibi- 
lity to be healed. 
Cu'raACY. u. 4 [from curate.] Employment of 
a curate, diſtin 


ciary. 


if they be very fortunate, arrive in time to 2 cu- 
acy here in town. Sift. 
CU'RATE. ». /. ¶ curator, Lat. 
I. A clergyman hired to perform the duties of 
another. 
He ſpar'd no pains; for curate he had none; 
Nor durſt he truſt another with his care. 


: 2 Dryden's Fables. 
„ 2. A pariſh prieſt. 
b 


the lame ſide. 


is not to be worn away by change of diet, or a | 


from a benefice ; employment | 
which a hired clergyman holds under the benefi- 


They get into orders as ſoon as they can, and, | 


CUR 


| Biihops and curates, and all congregations. 
Common Prayer. 
I thought the Engliſh of curate had bean an ec- 
cleſiaſtical hireling. No ſuch matter; the pro- 
per import of the word ſignifies one who bas the 
cue of ſouls. Collier on Pride. 
Cu/rRaTESHIP. . ſ. [from curate.] The ſame 
with curacy. : 
Cu'raT1vE. adj. [from cure.] Relating to the 
cure of diſcaſes ; not preſervative. 
The therapeutick or curative phyſick, we term 
that which reſtores the patient unto ſanity, 
Broun's Vulgar Errours, 
There may be taken proper uſeful indications 
both preſervative and curative, from the qualities 
of the air. | Arbutarndt, 
CU"R.ATOR. n. ſ. [Latin.] 
1. One that has the care and ſaperintendance of 
any thing. 
The curators of Bedlam aſſure us, that ſome lu- 
naticks are perſons of honour. _ _ Swift. 
2. A guardian appointed by law. 
A minor cannot appear as a defendant in court, 
but by his guardian and curator. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
CURB. ». /. ¶ cou ber, to bend, French. ] | 
1. A curb is an iron chain, made faſt to the up- 
per part of the branches of the bridle, in a hole 
called the eye, and running over the beard of the 
horſe. : Farrier's Dif, 
The ox hath his bow, the horſe his curb, and 
the faulcon his bells; ſo man hath his deſire. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
So four fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, 
Scow'r through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat' ning cries they 
fear. Dryden. 
2. Reſtraint ; inhibition; oppoſition ; hind- 
rance. 
The Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curts 
Of more ſtrong links aſunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impedimeat. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
We remain , 
In ſtrict bondage, though thus far remoy'd, 
Under th' inevitable cr reſerv'd 
His captive multitude. Milton's Paradiſe Lao. 
By theſe men, religion, that ſhould 
The curb, is made the ſpur to tyranny. 
Denham!'s Sopbys 
Even they who think us under no other tie to 
the true intereſt of our country, will allow this to 
be an effectual curò upon us. Atterbury. 
3. A curb is a hard and callous tumour, which 
runs along the inſide of a horſe's hoof : that is, on 
that part ofthe hoof that is oppoſite to the leg of 
; | Farricr's Dis. 
To CURB. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To guide or reſtrain a horſe with a curb. 
Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming. 
Keed. Alilten; 
2. To reſtrain; toinkibit; to check; to con- 
fine ; to hold back. | 
Were not the laws planted amongſt them at the 
firſt, and had they not governours to cr ard: 
keep them ſtill in awe and obedience ? Spenſ. on Ire. 
Then thou, the mother of ſo ſweet a ctuld, 
Her falſe imagin'd loſs ceaſe to lament, 
And wiſely learn to carb thy ſorrows wild. ?3M772.. 
If ſenſe and learning are ſuch unſociable impe-- 
rious things, he ought to keep down the growth. 
of his reaſon, and curb his intellectuals, 
Collier on Pride, 
Knowing when a muſe ſhould be indulged 
In her full flight, and when ſhe ſhould be card d. 
Roſcommon. 
At this ſhe curb'd a groan, that elſe had come 
And pauſing, view'd the preſent in the tornb. 
Dryden's Fables. 
»Till force returns, bis ardour we reftrain. 
And curb his warlike wiſh to creſs the main. | 
| | Dr yden.. 
Some poor cottage on the mountain's brow, 7 
Where pinching want muſt carb thy warm deſires 
And houſehold cares ſuppreſs thy genial fares. 


Prior, 


, —_ 
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Nature to all things fix'd the limits ſit, 
And wiſely cr bd proud nian's pretending wit. 


Pope. 

2. Sometimes with from, 

Yet you are curv'd from that enlargement by 
The conſequence of the crown. | 

 Shakeſpe. e yinbeliue. 

2. In the following paſſage it ſignifies, I think, 
a5 in French, to Lend. 

Though the courſe of the ſun be curd between 
the tropics, yet are not thoſe parts directly ſubject 
to his perpendicular beams unhabitable or ex- 
tremely hot. Ray. 

CURD. ./ [See Cx UD r.] The coagulation 
of milk; the concretion of the thicker parts of 
any liquour. 

Milk of itſelf is ſuch a compound of cream, 
cin ds aud whey, as it ic cafily turned and difjolved. 

Bacon. 

This night, at leaſt, with me forget your care; 

Cheſnuts and cd, and cream ſhall be your fare. 
. Dryden. 

Let Sporus tremble.— What ! that thing of ilk ! 
Sporus, that mere white curd of afs's milk ? Pop-. 

To CURD. v. a. | from the noun] To turn to 
£urds ; to cauſe to coagulate. 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood, 
To ſay I am thy mother ? 
Shakeſpe: e's AlPs well that ends well. 

To CU'RDLE. v. u. | from curd. ] To coagulate ; 
10 ſhoot together; to concrete. 

Powder of mint, and powder of red roſes, keep 
the milk ſomewhat from turning or curdling in the 
ſtomach. Bacon. 

Some to the houſe, 
The fold and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 
Sip round the pail, or taſte the curdling cheeſe. 
Thom 2 s Summer. 


To Cu'/arLEt v. a. To cauſe to coagulate; to 


force into concretions. 
His changed powers at firſt themſclyes not 
felt 
Till cardled cold his courage 'gan t' affail. Spe 
Mixed with the ſixth part of a ſpoonful of milk, 


it burnt to the ſpace àf one hundred pulſes, and | 


the milk was cid. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
My ſoul is all the ſame, 
Unmov'd with fear, and mov'd with martial fame; 
But my chill blood is curd/ d in my veins, 
And ſcarce the thadow ofa man remains. 
Drzd:s; Virgil. 

Ev'n now a fatal draught works out my ſoul ; 
Ev'n now it curdles in my ſhrinking veins 
The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Smith. 

There is in the ſpirit of wine ſome acidity, by 
which brandy curdÞ; milk. I byer. 

Cu'xvy. ad. | from cd.] Coagulated; con- 
creted; full of curds; curdled. | 

It differs from a vegetable emulſion, by coagu- 
lating into a curdy mais with acids. 

Arouthnot on Aliments. 

CURE. » /. [cura, Latin] 

2. Remedy; reRtorative. 

This league that we have made, 

Will give her ſadner. very little cure, 

Brother of England, how may we content 

This widow lady ? 

Cold, hunger, priſons, ills without a ae, 

All theſe he muit, aud guiltleſs oft, endure. 

Pryden”s Fables. 

Now we're ador'd, and the next hour diſpleaſe; 
At firſt your , and after your diſe:ſe. Graxv. 

Horace adviſes the Romans to ſeek a ſeat in 
ſom< re note part, by way of care tor the 1 * up- 
tion of manners. 88 

2. Act of healing. | 

T do cure; to-day, and to-morrow... L.A. x11. 32. 

3. The benctice or employment of a curate or 
eleroynman. 

It his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be 
Fad againſt cntanghng property, ſpinning out 
cauſes, ſqueezing clients, and making the laws a 
greater grievance than thoſe who break them. 

Collier. 

To CURE. v. a. [euro, Lat in.] 

4. To heal; to reſtore to health; to remedy; 

4 


Sh, keſpe. ares Aing John. | 


! 
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to recover: with of before the diſeaſe, Uſcd of 
patients or diſeaſes. 
The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle; and 


| therefore all contuſions of bones, in hard weather, 


are more difficult to cure. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Here the poor lover, that has long endu'd 
Some proud nymph's ſcorn, of his fond paſſion" 3 
cur'd, "aller. 
I never knew any man curd of inattention. 
Srl yt. 

Hear what from love unpraRtis'd hearts 3 
From love, the ſole diſeaſe thou canſt not cure. Pope. 

2. To prepare in any manner, ſo as to be pre- 
ſerved from corruption. 

The beef would be ſo ill choſen, or ſo ill cur-d, 
as to ſtink many times before it came ſo far as Hol- 
land. Temple. 

CU/RELESS. adj, [cure and leſs. | Without cure; 
without remedy. 

Bootleſs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds; 
No way to fly, nor {ſtrength to hold out flight. 

| S hakeſpeare” s Henry VI. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleſ; ruin. Sap. Merchant of V, enicc. 
If, ſaid he, 

Vour grief alone is hard captivity, 

For love of heav n, with patience undergo 

A curelsſ; ill, ſince fate will have it ſo. 

Dryden's Fables. 

Cu/rrtR, n. ſ. [from cure. ] A healer ; a phy- 
fician. | 

He is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bodies: 
if you ſhould fight, you go againſt the hair of your 
profeſſions. Shakeſpeare. 

The indexterity and worſe ſucceſs of the moſt 
famous of our conſumption curers, do evidently de- 
monſtrate their dimneſs in beholding its cauſes. 

Harvey on Conſumptions, 

CRY EW. », ſ. | corvre feu, French. An even- 
ing-peal, by which the conqueror willed, that 
every man ſhould rake up his fire, and put out 
his light; ſo that in many places at this day, where 
2 bell is cuſtomarily rung towards bed time, it is 
ſaid to ring cu. feꝛv. Cowel, 

You whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the ſolemn cur few. Shakeſpeare's Temp fee 
Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 

I hear the far off curfew ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhoar, 

Swinging flow with ſullen roar. 

2. A cover for a fire: a fireplate. 

But now for pans, pots, cures, counters, and 
the like, the beauty will not be ſo much reſpected, 
ſo as the compound ſtuff is like to paſs. * Bacon. 
Cx TAT LIT V. v. /. | from curialis, Latin. ] The 
privileges, prerogatives, or perhaps retinue of a 
court. 

The court and curiality. Bacon to Villiers, 

CuRro's1TyY. n. . from curious, | 

1. Inquiſitivenefs ; inclination to enquiry, 

2. Nicety ; delicacy, 

When thou waſt in thy guilt, and thy perfume, 
they mockt thee for too much cy; in thy rags 
thou knowcſt none, but art deſpiſed for the con- 
trary. Shak:ſpeare's Timon. 
2. Accuracy; exactneſs. 

Qualities are ſo weighed, that c1io/ty in neither 
can make choice of either's moiety. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Our ſenſes, however OE or aſſiſted, are too 
croſs to diſcern the: curigſty of the workmanſhip 
of nature. Ray. 

4. An act of cariaſty; nice experiment. 

There hath heen practiced alſo a carigſity, to ſet 
rde upon the north fide of a wall, and, at a lit- 
tle height, to draw it through the wall, and ſpread 
it upon the ſouth- ſide; conceiving that the root 
and lower part of the ſtock ſhould enjoy the freſh- 
neſs of the ſhade, and the upper boughs and fruit, 
the comfort of the ſun ; but it ſorted not. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
5. An object of curioſity ; rarity. 
We took a ramble together to ſee the cigſiti-s 
of this great town. Addiſon'; Frecholder. 


CU'KIOUS. aj, as Lat.] 


NMillon. 


had not yet forſaken him. 


CUR 


k, Inquifitive ; defirous of information addie- 
ed to enquiry. 

Be not car ious in unneceſſary matters; for mors 
things are ſhewn unto thee than men underſtand, 

Ecclus. iii. 23. 

Even then to hn the ſpirit of lies ſuggeſts, 
That they were blind, becauſe they ſaw not ill; 

And breath'd int“ their uncor rupted breaſts. 


| A curious 1 Which did corrupt their will. 
Davies. : 


If any one too curious ſhould enquire 

After a victory which we diſdain, 

Then let him know the Belgians did retire 

Before the patron ſaint of injur'd Spain. Dryden. 

Reader, if auy (47/9. ſtay 

To aſk my hated name, 

Tell them, the grave that hides my clay 

Conceals me from my ſhame. 

2. Attentive to; dibgent about: 
with after 4 

It is pity a gentleman ſo very curious after things 
that were elegant and beautiful, ſhould not. have 
been as curious as to their origin, their uſes, and 
their natural hiſtory. W: codward, 

3- Sometimes with of. 

Then thus a ſenior of the pl ace belles 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. 

Dryden's Fables, 

4. Accurate; careful not to miſtake. 

Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of great 
ſharpneſs and ſubtlety of wit to be a ſound beliey- 
ing Chriſtian, men were not curious what ſyllables 
or particles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker, 

5. Difficult to pleaſe ; ſolicitous of perfection; 
not negligent ; full of care. 

A temperate perſon is not cu-1-5 of fancies and 
deliciouſneſs; he thinks not much, and ſpeaks not 
often of meat and drink. 

6. Exact; nice; ſubtle, 

Both theſe ſenſes embrace their objects at 
greater diſtance, with more variety, and with a 
more curious diſcrimination thau the other ſenſe. 

Holder 

7. Artful ; not neglectful; not fortuitous. 

A vaile obſcur d the ſunſhine of her eyes, 


Wiley. 


ſometimes 


Tze roſe within herſelf her ſweetneſs cloſed ; 


Each ornament about her ſe:m]y lies, 
By curious chance, or careleſs art, compoſed. 
Fair fx, 
8. Elegant ; neat ; laboured ; finiſhed. 
Underſtanding to deviſe cari9#s works, to work 


in gold. Exodus. 
9. Rigid ; ſevere ; rigorous. 
Poor curious I cannot be with you, 
Signior Baptiſta, of whom J hear {1 ky ell. Shak:/. 


Cov/ntovsty: ado. [from Curious.) 

1. Inquiſitively ; attentively ; ſtudiouſiy. 

He looked very cari ay upon himſelf, ſome- 
times fetching a little ſkip, as if he ſaid his ſtrength 
Sdn - 
At firſt I thought there had been no light re- 


flected from the water in that place; but obſery- 


ing it more cu ioufly, J ſaw within it ſeveral 

ſmaller round ſpots, which appeared much blacker 

and darker than the reſt, Newton's Opticki, 
2. Elegantly ; neatly. 


Nor is it the having of wheels and ſprings, + 


though never ſo cui,’ wrought and artificially 


ſet, but the winding of thein up, that muſt give 


305 


motion to the watch. 

3. Artfully ; exactly. 

4. Captiouſly. 

CuRL. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. A ringlet of hair. 

She apparelled herſelf like 2 page, cutting off 
her hair, leaving nothing but the ſnort curls to co- 
ver that noble head. Siduc y. 

Tuſt as in act he ſtood, in clouds enſhrin'd, 

Her had ſhe faſten'd on his hair behind ; 
Then backward by his yellow c-/; he drew 
To him, and him alone confeſs'd in v iw. 
Dr yden's Fables, 

2. Undulation ; wave; ſinuoſity; tlexure. 

Thus 1t happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be 
free from veins, and their ſides be accurately plain 


(and well . without thoſe numberleſs 
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waves or curli, which uſually ariſe from the ſand 


Who take the rufflan billows by the top, 


miſer; aniggard; a churl; a griper. 


CUR 


holes. Newton's Optick-. 

To CURL. v. a. | Hollen, Dutch, cynnann, Sax. 
kril/e, Daniſh.] 

1. To turn tie hair in ringlets. 

What haſt thou been? 

A ſerving man, proud in heart and mind, 
that ce my hair, wore gloves in my cap, ſerved 
the luſt of ny miſtre!s's heart, and did the act of 
darkneſs with her. 

2. To Writhe: to twiſt. 

3. Fo drefs with curls. 
If ſhe firſt meet the car/-d Antony, 
He'll make demand of her a Kiſs. 
They up the trees 
Climbing, ſ:t thicker than the ſnaky locks 
That cui Megæra. Miltcn's Poradiſ- Loft, 
4. To raiſe in waves, undulations, or ſinuoſi- 
dies. 


S date care. 


The viſitation of the winds, 


Cuiling their monſtrous Leids. Shah eſp, Henry IV. 
Seas would be pouls, without the bruthing air 
To curl the waves. Drydor's Fables. 

To CURL. v. n. f 
1. To fſhirink into ringlets. c 
Thoſe flenter acril bodies are ſeparated and 
ſtretched out, which other wite, by rexſon of their 
flexibleneſs and weir ht, would flag or carl. Boyle. 
3. To riſe in unde tions. 
To every nobler portion of the town, 
The cu ling billows rou! their reſttets tide ; 
In parties now they ſtraggle up and down, 
As armies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. Dryden. 
While curling ſmoaks from village tops are ſeen. 
: Pope. 
3. To twiſt itſelf. 
Then round her flender waſte he curl'd, 
And ftamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſov'reign of 
h the world. Dryden's Fables. 
Cos LUEw. . ſ. | courlieu, Fr. arquata. | | 
1. A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak of 
a grey colour, with red and black ſpots. 
Among birds we reckon creyſers, curl:2vs and 
puffins. Carew. 
2 A bird larger than a partridge, with longer 
legs. It runs very ſwiftly, and frequents the corn- 
fields in Spain, in Sicily, and ſometimes in France. 
| Trevoux. 
CURMU'DGEON. ». /. [It is a vitious man- 
ner of pronouncing car mechant, Fr. an unknown 
correſpondent..} An avaricious churliſh fellow; a 


And when he has it in his claus, 
He'll not be hide-hound to the cauſe; 
Nor ſhalt thou find him a curmudgeory 
If thou Jiſpatch it without grudging. Hudibras. 

A man's way of living is commended, becauſe 
he will give any rate for it, and a man will give 
any rate ather than paſs for a poor wretch, or a 
penurious curmuudg.on. Locke. 

Cu/amnnpCroNLY. adj. [from curnnidgton. ] Ava- 
ritious; covetous; churliſh; niggardly. 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited 
the neighbourhood, a curmudgconly fellow adviſed 
with his companions how he might ſave the 
charge. L' Eftrange, 

CU/araNT. nf. [ribes, Latin. 

1. The tree hith no prickles; the leaves are 
larger: the flower conſiſts of five leaves, placed 
in form of a roſe : the ovary, which arifes from 
the ceatre of the flower-cup, becomes a globular 
fruit, produced in bunches. 

2. A ſmall dried grape; properly Written ce- 
rinth, | k 

T hey butter'd crrants on fat veal beſtow'd, 
And rumps of beef with virgin honey ſtew'd 
Inſipid tatte, old friend, to them who Paris know, 
Where rocombole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick 

grow. | King. 

Cu/knency. 1. . from current.) 

1. Circulation; power of patling from hand to 
hand. | 

The currency of thoſe half-pence would, in the 
univerſal opinion of our people, be utterly de- 


Shak: ſpeare's King Lear. 4 


— 


ſtructive to this kingdom, Swift. 


CUR 


2. General reception ; as the report had a long 
urrency. 

3. Fluency; readineſs of utterance; eaſineſs 
of prondunciation. 

4. Contiauance; conftant flow ; uniaterrupted 
courſe. _, | 

The carrercy of time to eſtabliſh a cuſtom, ought 
be with continuuwmnt, from the beginning to the 
219d of ths term preſcribed. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. General efteem ; the rate at which any thing 
is vulgarly valued, 

He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over- 
match for this eſtate, atlitted as it is, and may be, 
is no great mintman, but takes greatnefs of king- 
doms according to their bulk and currency, and not 
after intrintick value. Bacn. 

6. The papers ſtam ped in the Engliſh colonies 
by authority, and pafling for money. 

CURRENT. adj. | currens, Latin. | 

1. Circulatory ; paſting from hand to hand. 

Shekels of filver, c t money with the mer- 
chant. Gon:hs. 
That there was chrent money in Abraham's 
time is paſt doubt, though it is not ſure that it was 
ſtampt; for he is ſaid to be rich in cattle, in fil- 
ver, and in gold. Arbuthnot. 

2. Generally received; uncontradicted ; autho- 
ritative, 

May ftrange bruits are received for cent. Sid. 

Becaue ſuch as openly reprove ſuppoſed diſor- 
ders of ſtate, are taken for principal friends to 


the common benefit of all, under this fair and 


plauſible colour, whatſoever they utter paiteth for 
good and cent. IIog ter. 
I have collected the facts, with all poſſible im- 


partiality, frora the current hiſtories of thoſe times. 


Swift, 
2. Common ; general. | 
They have beer trained up from their infancy 
in one ſet of notions, without ever hearing or 
knowing what other opinions are current among 
mankind. ; Watts. 
About three months ago we had a current report 
of the king of France's death. Addifen. 
4. Popular; ſuch as is eſtabliſhed by vulgar 
eſtimation. | 
We are alſo to conſider the difference between 
worth and merit, ſtrictly taken: that is, a man's 
intrinfick ; this, his cart value; which is leſs 
or more, as men have occaſion for him. Grew. 
5. Faſhionable; popular. 
Oft leaving what is natural and fit, 
The current folly proves our ready wit; 
And authors think their reputation ſafe, 
Which lives as long as fools are pleas'd to laugh. 
E. 
6. Paſſable; ſuch as may be allowed or ad- 
mitted. | 
Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canſt 
make 
No excuſe current, but to hang thyſelf, 
| Shekeſpeare's Richard III. 
7. What is now paſſing ; what is at preſent in 
its courſe : as, the current year. | 
Cu'R&RENT. . þ. 
I. A running ſtream. 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth 
rages 
But his fair courſe is not hindered ; 
He makes ſweet muſick with the enamel'd ſtones, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe inequalities will vaniſh in one place, and 
preſently appear in another, and ſeem perfectly 
to move like waves, ſucceeding and deſtroying 
one another; ſave that their motion oftentimes 
ſcems to be quickeſt, as if in that vaſt ſea they 
were carried on by a current, or at leaſt by a tide. 
| Boyle. 
Heay'n her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 
Whote fame in thine, like leſſer curr-w5 loſt; 
Thy nobler ſtreams ſhall viſit Jove's abodes, 
To ſhine among the Kars and bathe the gods. Den. 
No fabled Po more ſwells the poet's lays, 
While throvgh the ſky. his ſhining curren; ſtrays, 
ON Pope. 


| 


: CUR 

2. Tu navigation.] Currents are certain progreſ- 
five motions of the water of the ſea in ſeveral 
places, either quite down to the bottom, or to a 
certain determined depth; by which a ſhip may 
happen to be carried more ſwiftly or retarded in 
her com ſe, according to the direction of the cur- 
rent, with or againſt the way of the ſhip. Harris. 

3. Courſe ; progretſion. | 

1he Cattle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes 
inveſted by Phebidasthe Lacedemonian inſidiouſly, 
which drew on a re-turprize of the caſtle, a reco- 
very of the town, and a crew of the war even 
into the walls of Sparta. Bacon. 

CU'kRENT LY. dj. | from current. 

t. Ina conſtant motion. 

2. Without oppoſition. > 

The very cauſe which maketh the fimple and 
ignorant to think they even ſau how the word of 
God runneth cry on your fide, is, that their 
minds are foreſtalled, and their conceits perverted 
beforchand. Hooter's Prefucea 
3- Popularity; faſhionably ; generally. 

4. Without ceaſing. 

CU/RRENTNESS. u. ſ. [from current. J 

1. Circulation. | 
2. General reception. 0 
3. Eaſineſs of pronounciation. 

When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delight- 
fulneſs, and currentreſs with ſtayedneſs, how can 
the language ſound other. than moſt. full of ſweet- 
neſs ? Camden's Remains 
Cu'rRIER. u. f. [coriarius, Latin.) One who- 
dreſſes and pares leather for thoſe who make 
ſhoes, or other things. 

A currier bought a bearſkin of a huntſman, and 
laid him down ready money for it. L Eftranges. 

Warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathſome carrion under ground; 
For uſeleſs to tho wrrirr were their hides, 

Nor could their tainted fleſh with ocean tides 
Be freed from filth. Dryden's Virgil. 

CRASH. adj. [from cur.] Having the quali- 
ties of a degenerate dog; brutal; ſour ; quarrel. 
ſome; malignant; churliſh ; uncivil; untracta- 
ble; impracticable. 

Sweet ſpeaking oft a curr iſp heart reclaims. 
Sidney. 

No care of juſtice, nor no rule of reaſon, E 
Did thenceforth enter in his mind, 
But cruelty, the ſign of curriſh Kind, 
Hubberds Tale. 

In faſhions wayward, and in love unkind ; 
For Cupid deigns not wound a curriſb mind. 
; F Fair far. 

I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Entreat ſome pow'r to change this curriſh Jew. 

Shakeſpeares 

She ſays your dog was a cur; and tells you, 

curriſh thanks is good enough for ſuch a preſent. 
Shake} 4. 
7 CU'RRY. v. a. [corium, leather, Latin. 

1. To dreſs leather, by beating and rubbing it. 

2. To beat; to drub; to threſh; to chaſtiſe. 

A deep deſign in't to divide 
The well- affected that confide; 

By ſetting brother againſt brother, 
To claw and curry one another. Hudibras. 

I may expect her to take care of her family, 
and cry her hide in caſe of refuſal. 

Lddiſon's Spectator. 

3. To rub a horſe with a ſcratching inſtrument, . 
ſo as to ſmooth bis coat, and promote his fleſh. 

Frictions make the parts more fleſhy and full; 
as we ſee both in men, and in the cw17ying of horſes : 
the cauſe is, for that they draw a greater quantity 
of ſpirits and blood to the parts. Bacon. 

4. To ſcratch in Kindneſs ; to rub down with 
Aattery ; to tickle. 

If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would hu- 
mour his men; if to his men, I would carry with 
maſter Shallow. Shakeſpeare. 

To Curky Tavor. To become a favourite by 
petty officiouſneſs, ſlight Kindneſſes, or flattery. 

He judged them till over- abjectly to fawn 
upon the heathens, and to carry favour with in- 


| dels. Hcoter. 
This 


CUR 
This humour ſucceeded ſo with the puppy, that 
ar als would go the ſame way to work to cry 
Jr for himſeif. L' Eftrange. 
CURRYCOMB. a. . [from curry and comb] An 


1760 inſtrument uſed for currying or cleaning 


hortes, 

He has a clearer idea from a little print than 
from 2 loag definition ; and ſo he would have of 
V. e and /i/irum, if, inttead of a ch ycomo: and 
cymbal, he could ſce ſtamped in the margin ſmall 
Pictures of theſe inſtruments. Locke. 

To CURSE. v. a. [cupyian, Saxon. ] _ 

1. To wiſhevil to; execrate ; to devote. 

Cui, me this people; for they are too mighty 
for me. | Numbe s. 

After Solyman had looked upon the dead body, 
and bit erly ci the ſame, he cauſed a great 
weight to be ticd unto it, and ſo caſt unto the 
{c2. Kinolles. 

What, yet again! the third time haſt thou cur/? 
me: | 
This imprecation was for Laius' death, 


And thou baſt wiſhed me like him. Dryd. and Lee. 


2. To miſchief ; to afflict; to torment. _ 

On impious realms aud barb'rous kings impoſe 
Iny plagues, and cw/z 'em with ſuch ſons as thoſe 

Pape. 

7 CURSE. v. . To imprecate: to deny or af. 
firm with imprecation of divine vengeance. 

The tilyer about which thou curſed/?, and ſpeakeſt 
ot alſo in my ears, behold the ſilver is with me. 

| Jud. xvi. 2. 

Cons x. . /. [from the verb.] 

1. Malediction ; with, of evil to another. 

Neither have I ſuffered my mouth to ſin, by 
withing a cu. ſe to his ſoul. Job. 

I never went from your lordſhip, but with a 
longing to return, or without a hearty ce to him 
who invented ceremonies, and put me on the ne- 
ccility of withdrawing. Dryden. 

2. Affliction; torment; vexation. | 

(Curſe on the ſtripling ! how he apes his fire ? 
Ambitiouſly ſententious ! Lddiſon's Cato. 

Cu'rs th. parliciſ i i adj. [from curſe. ] 

1. Deſerving a curſe; hateful; deteſtable; 
abominable ; wicked. 

Mercifu! pow'rs ! 

Reftrain in me the cw/cd thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repole. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2, Unholy; unfſanAified ; blaſted by a curſe, 
Come lady, while heav'n lends us grace, 

Let us fly this «« /:d place, 

Leſt the ſorcerer us entice 

Vith ſome other new device; 

Not a waſte or needleſs ſound, 

ill vs come to holier ground. 

2. Vexaticus ; troubleſome. 

This cx+ſed quarrel be no more renew'd; 
Be, as becorics a wife, obedient ſtill: 
Though griev'd, yet ſubject to her huſband's will. 

Dr yden 


— 


Milton. 


One day, I think, in paradiſe he liv'd ; 
Deſtin'd the next his journey to purſue, = | 
V here wounding thorns and owed thiſtles grew. 
| Pr:or. 
Cris EDLY. adv. [from cu ſed.] Miſerably ; 
ſbamefully ; a low cant word. | 
Satisfaction and reſtitution lies ſo av /edly hard 
on the gizzards of our publ icons, L' Eſtrange. 
Sure this is a nition that is y afraid of be- 
ing over-run with too much politeneſs, and can- 
unt regain one great genius but at the expence of 
anotnere Pope. 
Cu'kSEDNESS.. v. . [from cus ſed.] The ſtate of 
being under a curſc. 
Cu/zSHly. n. . from c.] Dogſhip; mean- 
nefs ; ſcoundrel1p. 
How darſt th', 1 ſay, oppoſe thy curſſip, 
*Gamft arms, authority, and worſhip. Hudibras. 
CU*RSITOR. n. | Latin. ] An officer or clerk 
belonging to the Chancery, that makes out origi- 
na. writs. They are called clerks of courſe, in 
the oath of the clerics of Chancery. Of theſe 
there are twentyefour in number, which” have 


certain ſhires allotted to each of them, into which 


they make out ſuch original writs as are required; 
bei are 3 corporation among themſelves, Lac 7. 


| 


{ 
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Then. is the recognition and value, figned with | 
the handwriting of that juſtice, carried by the cur- 
fitor in Chancery for that ſhire where thoſe lands 
do lie, and by him is a writ of covenant thereupon 
drawn, and ingroſſed in parchment. Bacon. 

Cu'rsoRAry. adj. [from , Latin.] Curſo- 
ry; hiſty ; careleſs. A word, I believe, only 
found in the following line. 

I have but with a cr ſorary eye | 

O'erglanc'd the articles. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Cu'ksoR1LY., adv, from cw y.] Haſtily ; 
without care ; without ſolicitous attention. 

This power, and no other, Luther diſowns, as 
any one that views the place but ie muſt 
needs ſee. Atterlury. 

Cu/rsoRtINESS. n. f. [from curſory. ] Slight at- 
tention. | 

CU'/RSORY. adj | from cus ſorius, Latin, ] Haſty ; 


quick; inattentive ; careleſs. 


The firſt, upon a curſory and ſuperficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man. Addi ſon. 
CursT. ad, Forward; peeviſh ; malignant; 
miſchievous ; malicious; ſnarling. | 
Mr. Maſon, after his manner, was very merry 
with both parties, pleaſantly playing both with 
the ſhrewd touches of many c/? boys, and with 
the ſmall diſcretion of many lewd ſchoolmaſters. 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſler. 
Ci cows have ſhort horns. Proverbs, 
I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never c 
I have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhneſs ; 


Jam a right maid, for my cowardice ; 


Let her not ſtrike me. 
Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream. 
T'll go and ſee if the bear be gone from the gen- 
tleman, and how much he hath eaten : they are 
never c but when they are hungry. | 
Shak-ſpeare's Winter's Tak, 
Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 
Is, that ſhe is intolerably c«r/, h 
And ſhrewd and forward, ſo beyond all meaſure, 
That, were my ſtate far worſer than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Shake/. 
When I diſſuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it with %%% ſpeech, 


{ I threaten'd to diſcover him. & hak-fpeare's K. Lear. 


And though his mind ; 

Be ne'er ſo c, his tongue is kind. Craſhaw, 

Cvu'rsTNESS. =. ſ. [from curfl.] Peeviſhnelſs ; 
frowardneſs ; malignity. 

| Then, noble partners, 
Touch youthe ſow'reſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 
Nor cur/inrſs grow to the matter. 

Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Her mouth ſhe writh'd, her forehead taught to 
frown, EEE 


| Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown ; 


Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the c/n;ſs of a 
ſhrew. Dryden. 

Co Rr. adj. from curtus, Latin.] Short. 

To CU'RTAIL. v. 4. [eurto, Latin It was 
anciently written c which perhaps is more 
proper; but dogs that had their tails cut, being 
called curtal dogs, the word was vulgarly con- 
ceived to mean originally : cut the tail, and was in 


time written according to that notion. ] 


1. To cut off; to cut ſhort; to ſhorten. 
I, that am cid of all fair proportion, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Tien why ſhould we ourſelves abridge, 
And co toil our own priviledge ? Hudibras, 
Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and 
verſe, with abominable curtailings and quaint mo- 
derniſms. | | 5 Swift. 
This general employ, and expence of their time, 
would as aſſuredly curtail and retrench the ordinary 
means of knowledge and erudition, as it would 
ſhorten the opportunities of vice. Weaodward. 
Perhaps this humour of ſpeaking no more than 
we mult, has ſo miſerably cu» tai{:d ſome of our 
words; and, in familiar writings and converſa- 
tions, they often loſe all but their firſt ſyllables. 
| Addiſon's SpeFator. 


2. It has of before the thing cut off. 


CUR 


| The count aſſured the court, that Fact his Anta- 


goniſt had taken a wrong name, having cntailed it 


of three letters; for that his name was not Fa, 
but Fa#tton. Ad.liſon. 


C'KTAL Dog. u. ſ. A dog lawed, or mutilated, 


according to the foreſt laws, whoſe tail is cut off, 


and is therefore hindered in courſing. Perhaps 


this word may be the original of cur, 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch; and 1 
think, if my breaſt had not been made of faith, 
and my heart of ſteel, ſhe had transformed me to 
a curtail dog, and made me turn i' th' wheel. 

Shak-ſpeare's Comedy of Errours, 

CU'RTAIN. ». .. Ccortina, Latin.) 

1. A cloath contracted or expanded at pleaſure, 
to admit or exclude the light; to conceal or diſ- 
cover any thing ; to ſhade a bed ; to darken a 
room. : 

Their cu tains ought to be kept open, ſo as to re- 
new the air. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

So through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. 

| ope. 

Thy hand, great dullneſs ! let's the curtain fall 
And univerſal darkneſs buries all. Pope, 

2. Todraw the CURTAIN. To cloſe it ſo as t 
ſhut out the light, or conceal the object. 

I muſt draw @ curtain before the work for a 


while, and keep your patience a little in ſuſpence, 


| Burnet's Theory, 
Once more I write to you, and this once will 


be the lat: the curtain will ſoon be drawn between 


my friend and me, and nothing left but to wiſh 
you a long good night. Pops. 

3. To open it ſo as to diſcern the object. 

So ſoon as the all- cheering ſun 5 
Should in the fartheſt Eaſt begin to draw 
The ſhady curtain from Aurora's bed. 
| Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Tulicts 

Let them fleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone; 
And th' eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtain will be drawn. 

4. [In fortification. ] That part of the wall or 
rampart that lies between two baſtions. 
| Miktary Did. 

The governour, not diſcouraged, ſuddenly of 
timber and boards raiſed up a curtain twelve foot 
high, at the back of his ſoldiers. Knolles. 


Cu'RTAIN-LECTURE. . /. [from curtain and 


lecture.] A reproof given by a wife to her huſband 


in bed. | 
What endleſs brawls by wives are bred ! 
The curtain lecture makes a mournful bed. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
She ought to exert the authority of the cur tain- 
lecture, and, if ſhe finds him of a rebellious diſ- 
poſition, to tame him. | Addiſon. 
To CU/RTAIN. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
cloſe or accommodate with curtains. 
Now o'er one half the world 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 
The curtain'd ſleep. Shak:ſpears's Macbeth. 
The wand'ring prince and Dido, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpriz'd 
And curtain'd with a counſel-keeping cave. 
| Shakeſpearts 
But in her temple's laſt receſs inclos'd, 
On dulneſs' lap th' anointed head repos'd : 


Him cloſe ſhe curtain'd round with vapours blew, 
And ſoft beſprinkled with cimmerian dew. 


Pope. 

Cu/xrartE Diſtance. n. ſ. | In aſtronomy. ] The 
diſtance of a planet's place from the ſun, reduced 
to the ecliptick. 

Curt aro. 1. /. [from curto, to ſhorten, Lat. ] 
The interval between a planet's diſtance from the 
ſun and the curtate diſtance. Chambers, 

* . a 
eee 1 See CurrAss. 

Cu'xTSY. See COURTESY. ; | 

Cu/avaTED. adj. [curvatus, Latin. ] Bent; 
crooked. | 

Corva'TI0N. #./. [curvo, Latin.] The act of 
bending or crooking. | 

Cr/RvVaTURE. 1. ſ. [from curve.] Crookedueſs ; 
inflexion 3 manner of bending. It 


. Craſhaw, : 
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With eye intentive mark the ſpringing gt 


of a flower ending in a point. 


CUS 


T: i; bent after the manner of the catenarian | 


curve, by which it obtains that cas vature that is 


' Saicft for the included marrow. 


Chryne's Phil. Prin. 
Flaccid it was beyond the activ ity of the muſcle, 
and c&1vaiure of the oſlicles, to give it a due ten- 


fion. Holder, 
Cuzvn. adj. | curvus, Latin. ] Crooked; bent; 
infleted ; not ſtreight. 


Unleſs an intrinſick principle of gravity or at- 
traction, may make it deſcribe a crve line about 
the attracting body. Bentley. 

Curve. „. ſ. Any thing bent; a flexure or 
crookedneſs of any particular form. 

And as you le ead it round in artful cube, 
ame. 

on: ſon. 

To CURVE. v. a. [cu vo, Latin.} To bend; to 
crook; to inflect. 

And the tongue 15 drawn back and curved, 

[1 older . 

To CURVE T. 2. =. { corvettare, Italian. | 

1. To leap; to bound. 

Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr'ythee: it cur- 
vets unſeaſonably. Shaketpeare's As you 1182 it. 

Himſelf he on an earwig fet, 

Yet ſcarce he on his back could get 
So oft and high he did crrwver, 
Ere he himſelf could ſettle. Drayton's Nymphid. 

Seiz d with unwonted pain, ſurpriz'd with fright, 
The wounded ieed crvct;; and rais'd upright, 
Lights on his feet before: his hoofs behind, 
Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. 


| 


Dryden's nts. 


2. To friſk; to be licentious. 
Cukve'r. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
e leap; a. bound. 
2. A fr ONck 5 a prank. 
Curvityxtat, adi. {curvy and linea, Lat. 1 
1. Conſiſting of a crooked line. 
The impulſe continually draws the celeſtial bo- 


dy from its rectilinear motion, and forces it into | 


a caryvlincr orbit; fo that it muſt be repeated 
oyery minute of time. Cheyne. 
2. Compoſed 25 crooked lines. 
_ RVITY-. u. |. | from cave. | Crookedneſs. 
he joined ends of that bone and the incus re- 
3 make a more acute angle at that joint, 
and give a greater cavity to the poſture of the 
officles. Holder en Speech. 
CU/SHION. ». fe [ Kuſſen, Dutch; c/n, French. | 
A pillow for the feat ; a ſoft pad placed upon a 
chair. 
Call Claudius, and fome other of my men; 
I' have them fieep on c ions in my tent. 
"Shak: -ſpeare” 5 3 wltus Cerfar. 
If you are learn'd, 


Ne not as common fools; if you are not, 


Let them have chens by you. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
But ere they ſat, officious Paucis lays 
Two caſhiaus ſtuff'd with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe; 
Coarſe, but the beſt ſhe had. Dryden's. Fables. 
An Eaſtern king put a judge to death for an 
:01quitous ſentence 3 and ordered his hide to be 
fiuffed into a chien, and placed upon the tribural, 
for the ſon to fit on. Sevift, 
Cu'snrioxeD. adj. | from ru/{10n, ] Seated on a 
cuthion ; ſupported by cuſhions. 
Many who are cuſhiened upon thrones, would 


have remained in obſcurity, Diſſertation on Partiss. 


CUSP. „. ſ. cuſpis, Latin. ] A term uſed to ex- 
preſs the points or horns of the moon or other 
la minary. Harris, 
 Cu'sraTED.  ) adj. | from ci, Latin.] A 

Cu'spipaTED. J word expretiing the leaves 
Q ncy. 

Cu's TARD. u. [. Jeu. Hurd, Welſh.] A kind of 
ſweetmeat made by boiling eggs with milk and 
ſugar ttill the w hole thic kens into a maſs. It is a 
food much uſed in city feaſts. 

He CERNER qd them, "till their guts did ake, 
With cawd! le, ct, and plumb cake. Hudibras. 

Now may'rs and ſhriey es all huſh'd and fatiate 

lay; 


Yet eat, in dreams, the ur of the day. Tobe. 


CU 
Cos rope. f 7 Lor. Wl: ay Luein. 


1. Impritonmeat ; reftrajut of 1; ber ty. 

The council remonſtranced vato queen Fliza- 
beti the contpiracies againſt her life, and there- 
fore they adviſed her, That ſhe ſhould go leſs a- 
broad wWeakly attended; but the queen anſwered, 


ſhe had rather be dead chan put in cuſtody. 
B. icon. 
For us i d, is cſtoly ſevere, 
And ſtri bes, and arbitrary puniſhment 
Inflicted ? NMiltan's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. Care; guardia nſhip; charge. 

Under the cu body and charge of the ſons of Me- 
rari, ſhall be the boards of the tabernacle. 
Num. iii. 36. 

We being Arann here, how dar'ft thou truſt 
So great a char ge from thine own « ody & 

Sh2l: ſpeare. 

An offence it were, raſhly to depart out of the 
city committed to their cſ/oly. Anwlles, 

There is generally but one coin ſtampt upon 
the occafion, which is made a preſent to the per- 
ton who is celebrated on it; hy this means the 
whole fame is in his own cod. Aildiſan. 

3. Defence; preſervation; ſecurity. 

There was prepared a fleet of thiity ſhips for 
the ci] of the narrow ſcas. Bac, 

CUSTOM ſchiiſliune, French |] 

1. Habit ; habitual priftice. 

Blood and deſtruction ſhall be ſo in uſe, 

That mothers ſhall but {miile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war; 
All pity cho ak d with c«//omr of fell deeds. 

SHA Jpear?”s 5 Fulius Ca. ſur. 

Cuſtom, a greater power than nature, ſeldom 
fails to make them worthip. Locke. 

2. Faſhion; common way of acting. 

And the prieſt's cum with the people was, 
that when any man offered ſacrifice, the prieſt's 
ſerrant came, while the fleſh was in ſesthing, 
with a fleſh-hook of three teeth in his hands. 

1 Samuel ii. 

3. Efablifhed manner. 

According to the con; of the prieft's office, his 
lot was to burn incente when he went into the 
tem ple of the Lord. Luke 1. 

4. Practice of buying of certain perſons. 

You ſay he is aſſiduous in his calling, and is he 
not grown rich by it? Let him have your n 
but not your votes. Addiſon, 

5. Application from buyers: as, thts trader has 
gond cuſtom. 

6. [In law.] A law or right, not written, 


which, being eftabliſhed by long uſe, and the 


conſent of _ eee has been, and is, daily 
practiſed. . We cannot fay that this or that is a 
cuſtam, 3 we can juſtify that it hath continued 
{9 one hundred years; yet, becauſe that is hard 
to prove, it is enough for the proof of a c, if 
two or more can depoſe that they heard their fa- 
thers ſay, that it was a cuſfom all their time; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alſo ſay, that 
it was likewiſe a cuſtom in their time. If it is to 
be proved by record, the continuance of a hun- 
dred years will ferve. Cuſtam is either general or 
particular: general, that which is current througi: 
England; particular is that which belongs to this 
or that county ; as gavelkind to Kent, or thi- 
or that lordthip, city or town. C#fiom differs fron 
preſcription ; for c, is common to mare, and 
preſcription is purticular to this or that man; 
preſcription may be for a far ſhorter time tha: 


cu ſionts Corel, 
7. Tribute; tax paid for goods imported, or 
exported. 


The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances he caſua! 
or uncertain, as be the eſcheats aud forfeitures, 
the Cato butlerage, and impoſts. Bacon 

loſe commodities may be diſperſed, after h:iv- 
ing paid the c:/7oms in England. 

Cuſtones to ſteal is ſuch a trivial thing, 
That 'tis_their charter to defraud their king. 

. Drydin. 

Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, 
eſp cially the ce m on the importatioa of rhe 
Gallick trade. 


Teigle. 
4 


ir nt huot. 


| 


| right of tuccefiio! ts according 


your voices, that I may be conſul: 


mon; that to which we are accu 


fteals away your «n©/7s 


"4 


Cys ronnorsr. x. ſ. The hovfe where the 
taxes upon goods imported or exyorted are col. 
lected. 

Some of: micuyſ- officers, birds of paſſare, and 
oppreſſive thrifty ſquires, are tie unly thriving 
people amongęſt us. 

Cu'sTowMABL FE. 
habitual ; frequent. 

CUu'STOMABLENESS. B. J. 

1. Frequency; habit. 

2 Conformity to cuſtom. | 
— CU Tomas Ly. adv. | trom ciſomable.] Accord- 
ing ta cuſtom. 

Kingdorus ha 


Saur 


from c. Common ; 


1 * 
Ain. 
/ 


Front. ©: flamabil. J 


'e crfiomably been carried away by 
to proximity of 

Haywas d. 
kr Om n cuff o9ary. 4 Habt 


blood. 

Cu's ToMARIEY. ads 
tually; commonly. 

To call Ged to witneſs truth, or a lye perhaps, 
or to appeal to him on every trivial occaſion, in 
common diſcourſe, c/omarily without confidera- 
tion, is one of the highett indignities and affronts 
that can be offered him. Rey. 

Cu/STOMARINESS, „. þ [from cuſtomary. ) Fre- 
quency ; commonnets ; frequent occurrence. 

A vice which, for its guilt, may juſtify the 
ſharpeſt, and for its co ſ/omorine/;, the frequentet 
invectives which can be made againſt it. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Cu's ToMARY. adj. from can. 

1. Conformabls to eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; accord. 
ing to preſcription. 

Pr ay you now, if it may ſtand with the tune of 
I have here 
the c om wy oben. Shakefpecr f. 

Several ingenious perſons, whoſe aſſiſtance 
right be conducive to the advance of real and 
uſeful knowledge, lay under the prejudices ot 
education and c/fomary belief. 

Glanwille's Scepfts Scirntifice, 

2. Hahitual. 

We ſhould avoid the profane and irreverent uſe 
of God's name, by curſing, or c-/omary ſweering, 
and take heed of the neglect of his worſhip, or 
any thing belonging to it. Tillotſon. 

3. Uſual; wonted. 

Ev'n now I met him > 
ith c:;/tcomary compliment, when he, 
W rafting his eyes to th' contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, ſpeeds from me. 
Shak, [peare. 
Uſual ; con- 
omed. 
No nat'ral exhalation in the ſky, 
No common wind, no caſomed event, 
But they will pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigus. 
Shakeſpeare”s King © John. 

Cu'sToMER. nf. [from con. 

t. One who frequents any place of ſale for the 
ſake of purchaſing. 

One would think it Orerdone's houſe ; for here 
be many old /one. 

Shakeſpeare's Meaſure fer Me. fare, 

A wealthy poet takes more pains to lire 
A flait'ring audience, than PORE tradeſmen dg 
To perſuade comet to buy their goods. 

Polonia 

Lord Strut has beſpoke his liveries at Lewis 
Baboon's ſhop : Don't you ſee how that old for 
1: and turns yon out of 
your bufinefs every day: Sr Ertbaor. 

Thote papers are grown a bart in 
coffeehouie furniture, and may be read by / on- 
2r5 uf all ranks for curioſity or amuf emen E. o 

L ſhewed you a piece of black and wine ft; 
juſt ſent from the dyer, which you were pleated 
to approve of, and be my cm for. Seorfe, 

2. A common emen. 1 5 1 ne 15 now Ob- 
ſolete. c 

I marry her har t, a canin? Pr'ythee, bear 
ſome charity to my wit; do not link it fo m- 


Cu's rowend. adi, [ from com. 


- 
OA FAry 
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wholeſome. ? S e peur i Ciel. 
Cu'sTRELs x. / 
1. A buckler- bearer. 
2. A veilel for holding wine, Arnforrth. 
Vo L. I. NV. 12. 2 & T2 CUT 


3 


7% CUT. pret. co; part. paſſ. cut. [probably 
from the French, cout-2uy a knife. ] 
1. To peactrate with an edged inſtrument ; to 
divide any continuity by a op edge. 
Ah, e my lace aſunder, | 
That my great heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
Or elie I ſwoon with this Ln Killing news. 
9 he); Þcare”s Kichard III. 
And when two 3 5 were join'd by mutual 
love, 
The ſword of juſtice c, upon the knot, 
And fevers em for ever. D: yd. Spano Fryar. 
Some I have cut away with ſcitfars. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 
2. To hew. | ; 
Thy ſervants can {kill to cut timber in Lebanon. 


2 Chron. ii. 


2. To carve: to make by ſculpture. 
Why ſhould a man, whole blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabaſter ? 
Shakefheare, 
The triumphal 1; defaced by time; but the plan 
of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neighbouring 
buildin g. A. la. Ile 
4. To form any thing by cutting. 
And th ac) 
cu: ba into e 
To divide by paſſing through. 
Before the whiſtling winds the veſſels fly, 
With rapid ſwiftneſs c the liquid way, 
And reach Gereſtus at the point of day. 
P: pe 5 Odvyſſ'y. 
6. To pierce with any uncaſy ſenſation. 
The man was cu to the he -art with theſe 
lations. Al.“ jon. 
7. Fo divide packs of cards. 
Supine they in their he:v'n remain, 
Exempt from palſion and from pain; 
And frankly leave us, burnan clves, 


Ex. XXkix. 3 


conſo- 


To cut and ſhuffle for Jur fei Foyer. 
2 So ill 1 8 in vain dh — 67 rds condemn, 
e ves both c and ſhutfica them. Jin, 


Lake a freth pack, nor is it worth our grit vin, 

Wo cats Or Mauiiles witly our dirty leavin. 

(iran, 

8. To interſect; to Troſs: as, one line cut. anv- 

ther at right angles. 
6. 7 don. To fell; to hew down. 

All the tumor whercof was wt down in the 

Dmoauntins of S.] ba. Ralls, 

nir ww: to overpower; 


05 


To exzcl; 


10. 7 
A Ix 7) rate. 
So gi sat is 


1 n * A 7 - = 135 *. * 
is natural eloquence, that he c- 


don the fineſt rator, and deſtroys the beft xo 
trived arontent, as ſoon as cver he pets 
to he end. Aid {ai2's { ont To V. 
eier . To ſeparate from the Tuer 
parts B. C * | 
And't him, aud ct of his 7ambs. 
Fu. i. 6. 
r To deſtroy; to extirpatch to 
put 2 ULIENELY, | 
AI Si, |  Ccongnered. by the Romane, 
and 31:2. with: toi from them, Which were 
in inercaſcd, ond ne native Spahlar ds Ls cit 97f, 
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Fle tint cet of t went, 


did beat the gold into thin plates, and 


FOOT PIES 


= hap they 
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CUT 
Apes © not on thy God, whoe'er he be; 
Thee he regards not, owns not, hath c, of 
Quite fr om his people. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The propoſal of a recompence from men, c. 
off the hopes of future rewards. Smalridpe. 
14. ToCur of. To intercept; to hinder from 
union or return. | 
The King of this iſland, a wiſe man and a great 
warrior, bandled the matter ſo, az he cut off their 
land forces from their ſhips. 
His party was ſo much inferior to the enemy, 
that it would infallibly be cue off. Clarendon. 
16. th Cur of. To put an end to; to obviate, 
To oat of contentions, commiſſioners were ap, 
poinred > a 2 certain the limits. Hayes d. 
To cat off all further mediation and interpoſition, 
the king Exe him to give over all thoughts of 
cxcuſe. . Cee; 
It may compoſe our unaataral feuds, and dt off 
frequent occaſions of brutal rage and interaper- 
ance. ANMdifo:. 
16. 70 COT of, To withhold. 
Ve are concerned to wt of all occaſion from 
thofe Winn tec occation, that they may. have 
wierear i . 


411 


to accuſe us. Rogers 
17. To Cut of. To preclude. 

Every one who lives in the practice of any vo- 
luntary tin, actually cats bimſelf o from the be- 
nefts and profe ion of Chriſtianity. 

This only object of my real care, 

Cut off from hope, abandon'd to deipair, 
in ſome few putting fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and from 

the world. Prior. 

Why thouid thoſe who wait at alters be cut off 
from Part king in the general benefits of law, or 
of nature ? | Swift. 

18. T9» Cr. Io interrupt; to filence. 

It is a grace to a judge to ſhew quickneſs of 
conceit in extting of evidence or countcl too ſhort. 
Bacon. 


19. To CuT J. To apoſtrophiſe ; to abbrevi- 


ade. 
No vowel can be cut if before another, when 
we cannot fink the pronunciation of it. Dryden. 
20. To CUT To thave; to form. 
Py tie pattern of my own thoughts I ct out 
The purity of his. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tals. 
I, for my part, do not like images cat out in ju- 
niper, or other garden ſtuff: they be for children. 
Baccn, 
a large table at Montmorency cut cu! 
krets of a vine- ſtock. T ample. 
iguaries being but e taylors, 
ligiouby about wg gut the toga: 
routbriat on Corn. 


Nitto 


There is 
fte this 


Tiwzy have a  Jrge foreſt cut out 8 Walks, ex- 
dremely tack and glo my. Aiudiſon. 
21. % Cur wt. To ſcheme; to contrive. 


5 pernicious fire kindled within 
the very boweis of his own foreſt, he had work 
him to extinguith it. Howel, 
Every mau had cat ont a place for himſelf in his 
own thous tvs 
WO or three lr eafürers, 
22. 10 C To adapt. 
You bhnaow Iam not cut out for writing a trea- 


fLAYING a 


e100? ce 


Add. iſon, 


C . 


tile, nor have à genius to pen any thing exactly. 


Ny mer. 
70. CET. oat. To debar. 
m c 24 from any thing but common acknow- 
5 lzments, or common dic urſe. Pope. 
4. 7 CUT out. To excel; to outdo. 
5. To Cur fort. To hinder from een 
by ſudden interruption. 
Thus much he tyuke, and more he would have 
laid, 
But the ſtern hero turn'd aſide his head, 
\ tim fast. Dryden's {Excid, 
Aciulles ca him fort; and thus replicd, 
My worth allow din words, is in effect deny' d. 
8 Dryden, 
26. To CUT ſhort. To abridge: as the ſoldiers 
were Cut ſhor: of- their Fay 
27; To Od T 1. 
convenient pieces. 


TI Ci? 


Bacon. 


PAS *7 ion. ! 


1 coul reckon up in our army 


_ To divide an animal into | 


The hoar's intemperance, and the note upon 


no brains in his head, 
ſenſual man. 

22: T9.CUT.up. To eradicats. 

Who q, mallows by the buthes, and juniper 


may be moralized into a 
. N. n 
? © L. ft, ee. 


To:CUT. v. u. 

1. To make "my by dividing 
fing through. 

When.the teeth are ready to cue, the upper part 
is rabbed with hard ſubſtances, winch infants, by 
q wr pa inttinet, effect; Ai buthnot. 

10 Pei form the operation of lithotomy. 
He ſived the lives of thoutands by his manner 


; to Aide by paſ- 


1 for the ſtone. Pope, 
Jo interfere : as; A horſe that cut. 
Cu T. part. adj. Prepared for uſe: eta bor 


from hewn timber. 

Sets of phraſes, cat and dry, 
Ever more thy tongue ſupply. Seu. 
1 n. ſ. {from the noun.) 
Ihe action of a ſharp or edged inſtrument; 
hoc blow of an ax or fword. 
Tine 
made by an edge or ſharp inſtrument ; diſtinguiſh- 
ed from that made by perforation with a pointed 
inſtrument, 
3. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp Weapons, according to the force, cut into 
the bone many ways, which. cs are called ſedes, 
and are reckoned among the” fractures. 

W:jcmans Sur ges y, 
4. A channel made by art. . 
This Freat ct or ditch Sefoftris the rich king of 

Egypt, and long after him Ptolomeus Philadelphus, 
purpoled to have made a great deal wider and 
deeper, and thereby to have let the Red Sea into 
the Mediterranean. | Anolles. 

5. A part cut off from the reſt, a 

Suppoſe a board to be ten foot long, and ons 
broad, one cat is reckoned ſo many fout 

Mortiimer's 1 


6. A ſmall particle; a ſhred. 


Hufbandr „ 


which may be better called withes than prayers. 
Hooker „ 
7. A lot made by cutting a ſtick. 


draw ee, and the ſhorteſt cut ſpeak firſt. ' Siney. 

A man may as reaſonably draw ct for his te- 

ncts, and regulate his A by the caſt of a wie, 
Loc 's 

8. A near paſſage, by which ſome angle! is cut 
Off. 

The ignorant took heart to enter upon this creat 
calling, and inſtead of their cutting their way to 
it through the Knowledge of the tongues, the fa- 
thers and councils, they have taken another and 2 
ſhorter” ce. S. 

There is a ſhorter c, an eaſier paſſage. 

Decay 97 Pi: 

The evidence of my ſenſe is fimple and immæ- 
diate, and therefore I have but a ſhorter cu: thereby 
to the ailent to the truth of the things ſo evideuc ed, 

Hades Orig 11 af Mankind, 

B. ut the gentleman would needs fee me part of 


my way, and carry me a ſhort cut through his own 


ground, which ſaved me half a mile's riding. 
Seu Examen. 

9. A pie cut or carved upon a ſtamp ot 
wood or copper, and impreſſed from it. 

In this form, according to his deſcription, he is 
ſet forti1 in the prints or cuts of martyrs by Coval- 
lerius. 
It is, I believe, uſed improperly by Aldiſon- 
Madame Dacier, from ſome old cuts of Terence, 
fancies that the larva or per ſona of the Roman ac- 
tors was not only a yizard for the face, but had 
falle hair to it. Addiſon on Italy. 

10. The ſtamp on which a picture is carved, 
and by wich it is impreſſed, 

17. The act or practice of dividing a pack of 


| cards. 


How 


him afterwards, on the caltin, him p, that he had 


roots for their meat Job. 
This doctrine cus, 15 all government by the roots. 
Locke, | 


impretion or ſeparation of continuity, 


It hath a number of thort ct; or ſhreddings, 


My lady Zelmane and my daughter * may - 


H. 


RF 


Ke Dre” „ 


degree of a ſquire. 


OV ET 


Wow can the muſe her aid impart, 
Unfkill'd in all the terms of art! 
Or in harmonious numbers put. 
The deal, the ſhutfe, and the cut. Swift. 
12. Faſhion ; form; ſnape; manner of cutting 
into ſhape. 
Their cloths are after ſuch a Pagan cut too, 
That, ſure, they've worn out Chriſtendom. 
Shakeſpeare”s Henry VIII. 
His tawny- beard was th' equal grace 
Both of his wiſdom and his face; 
In c and dye ſo like a tile, 
A ſudden view it would beguile. Hudil vas. 
They were fo tamiliarly acquainted with him 
as to know the very 4 of his beard. StillingfHrt. 
Children love breeches, not for their cat or eaſe, 
bur becauſe the having them is a mark or ſtep to- 
wards manhood. Locke. 
A third defires you to obſerve well the toga on 
fuch a reverſe, and atks you whether you can in 
conſcience believe the {lceye of it to be of the true 
Roman ct. Addiſon. 
Sometimes an old fellow ſhall wear this or that 
fort of cut in his cloaths with great integrity. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
Wilt thou buy there ſome high heads of the 


neweſt c for my daughter ? 


au buthnat's TTiffory of Fobn Bull. 


2. It ſeems ancicmly to have: fignified a fool | 


or cully, To cu ſtill ſignifies to che, in low lan- 


guage. | 
Send her money, knight : if thou haſt her not 
in the end, call me cu. Sh ſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
14. Cur ond long tui. A proverbial exprefiion 
for men of all kinds; it is borrewed from dogs. 
He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.— 
Ay, that I will, come cut and {ny tail, under the 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
At quintia he, 
In honour of tlus bridaltee, 
| Hath challeng'd either wide countee : 
Come ct and hg tail ; for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he. 
Ben Jenſon's Underwoed, 
CurTa'xrtovs. adj. [from catis, Lat.] Relating 
to the ſkin. | | 
This ſerons, nutritious maſs is more readily cir- 
culated into che cutaneus or remoteſt parts of the 
body. | 
Some fort of catanrous eruptions are occaſioned 
by feeding much on acid unripe fruits and farina- 
ceous ſubſtances. Arbuthnot. 
Cu'rIci.v. u. ſ. [caticula, Latin. ] 
1. The firſt and outermoſt covering of the bo- 
dy, commonly called the ſcarf-ſkin. This is that 
ſoft ſkin which riſes in a bliſter upon any burn- 


ing, or the application of a bliftering-plaſter. It 


Nicks cloſe to the ſurface of thetrue ſkin, to which 
it is alfo tied by the veſſels which nouriſh it, though 
they are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen, When the 
ſcarf-ſkin is examined with a microſcope, it ap- 
pears to he made up of ſeveral lays of exceeding 
ſmall ſcales. Quincy. 

In each of the very fingers there are bones and 
Eriſtles, and ligaments and membranes, and muſ- 
cles and tendons, and nerves and arteries, and 
veins and {kin, and cuticle and nul. 


Bentl ys Sermons. 


2. A thin ſkin formed on the ſurface of any li- 
Vor. 

When any ſaline liquor 15 evaporated to cutica, 
and let cool, the {alt concretes in regular figures; 
which argues that the particles of the ſalt, before 
they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal dif- 
tances in rank and file. Newton's Optickis 
_ Cutr'cunLaR. adj. {from catis, Latin. ] Belong- 
ing tothe (Kin. 

Cu ru, ſigniſies knowledge or ſkull. So Cuth- 
win is a knowing conqueror; Cuthrea a knowing 
counſellor ; Cuthbert, famous for ſkill. Much of 
the ſame nature are Sophocles and Sophianus. 

Gibſon's Camden, 

Cu'TLAss. n. |, | coutelas, French. This word 
is written ſometimes, cutlace, ſometimes cuttleax : 
23 Shake eare, curtleaxe ; and in Vopr, cutiafin,} A 


F lever on Hunnurs. 


CUT 


broad entting ſword : the word is much in uſe 
among the ſeamen. 
'Were't not better 

That I did ſuit me all points like a man ? 

A gallant cartieax upon my thigh 

A boar-ſpearin my hand. | | 
Shakeſp:are's As you like il. 
To the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porkers ſlept beneath the ſun ; 
Of two his ca2/:/þ launch'd the ſpouting blood, 


} Theſe quarter'd, ſing'd, and tix'd on forks of 


wood. Pope. 

Cu'rLER. . fe [contelier, French. ] One who 
makes or ſells knives. 

A paultry ring 

That ſhe did give, whole potey was 

For all the world like cut/er's poetry 

Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not. 

Shakeſpeare. 

In a bye cuts ſhop he bought a tenpenny 
knife: ſo cheap was the inſtrument of this great 
attempt. Motion. 

He choſe no other inſtrument than an ordinary 
knife, which he bought of a common ctr. 

Clarendon. 

Cu'TPURSE, . J. 125 and pur.] One who 
ſteals by the method of cutting purſes: a common 
practice when men wore their purſes at their 
girdles, as was once the cuſtom. A thief ; a 
robber. 

To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble 
hand, is necetlary for a cutpnſe. 

Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
A vice of kings, 

A cutpþurſe of the empire and the rule, 

That from the ſhelf the precious d:adem ſtole, 

And put it in his pocket. Shak:ip. Hamict. 

Was there no felony, no bawd, 

Cutpar ſe, nor burglary abroad ? Hadibras. 

If we could imagine a whole nation to be c- 
furſ-s and robbers, would there then be kept that 
of thieves. Bentley's Sermons. 

Cu'T TER. u. ſ. [from cut. ] 

1. An agent or inſti ument that cuts any thing. 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

| 3. [ Incifores.] The tceth that cut the meat. 

The molares, or grinders are behind, neareſt 
the centre of motion, becauſe there 1s a greater 
ſtrength or force required to chew the meat than 
to bite a piece; and the atters before, that they 
may be ready to cut off a morſel from any ſolid 
food, to be tranſmitted to the grinders. 

Ray on the Creation, 

4. An officer in the Exchequer that provides 
wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid upon 
them: and then caſts the ſame into the court to be 
written upon. Cowel, 

Cu'r-THROAT. z. ſ. [cut and throat.] A ruffi- 
an; a murderer; a butcher of men; an affaſ- 
ſin. | 

Will vou then ſuffer theſe robbers, cu/-thzoats, 
baſe people, gathered out of all the corners of 
Chriſtendom, to waſte your countries, ſpoil your 
cities, murder your people, and trouble all your 
{eas ? icnolles, 

Perhaps the ct-thro2t may rather take his copy 
from the Pariſian matſicre, one of the horrideſt 
inſtances of barbarous inhumanity that ever was 
known. Scuth, 

The ruffian robbers by no juſtice aw'd, 

And unpaid c-throat ſoldiers are abroad; 

Thoſe venal ſouls, who, harden'd in each ill, 

To ſave complaints and proſecution, Kill. 

Dryden's Favcval. 
Cruel; inhuman ; bar- 


Cu'T=THROAT. adj. 
barous. 

If to take above fifty in the hundred be extre- 
raitv, this in truth can be none other than ca- 
Lr and abominable dealing. 

Carew"s Survey of CV. 

Cu'r Tix6. u. ſ. {from cut.] A piece cut off; 
a chop. ; 

The burning of the cut/ing; of vines, and caſt- 
ing them upon land, doth much good, 

Bacn's Notaral e. 


ſquare dealing and equity in ſuch a monſtrous den | 


CY. 


Many are propagated above ground by flips or 
cuttings, | p Rey. 

CU'TTLE. a. ſ. [ſepia.] A fiſh, which, when 
he is purſued by a fith of prey, throws out a black 
liquour, by which he darkens the water and 
eſcapes. 

It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that the blood of all 
birds and beaſts, and fiſhes, ſhould be of a red co- 
lour, and only the blood of the cane ſhould be as 
black. as ink. Bacon, 

He that uſes many words for the explaining any 
ſubject, doth, like the cant fiſh, hide himſelf for 
the moſt part in his own ink. Kay on the Creation. 

Cu'TTLE. 2. . [from c#ile.] A foul-mouthed 
fellow ; a fellow who blackens the character of 
others. Hanmer. 

Away, you cutpurſe raſcal ; you filthy bung, 
away: by this wine I'll thruſt my Knife in your 
mouldy chaps, if you play the ſaucy cue with 
me. . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

CVI OE. . . [/ycles, Latin; xvxx®-.] 

1. A eirele. 

2. A round of time ; a ſpace in which the 
ſame revolutions begin again; a periodical ſpace 
of time. 

We do more commonly uſe theſe words, fo as 
to ſtyle a lefſer ſpace a cycir, and a greater by the 
name of period ; and you may not improperly call 
the beginning of a large period the epocha thereof. 

| Holder on Time. 

z. A method, or accomit of a method, conti- 
nued ' till the ſame courſe begins again. 

Wie thought we ſhouldnot attempt an unaccept- 
able work, if here we endeavoured to preſent our 
gardeners with a complete cyc/z of what is requi- 
ſite to be done throughout every month of the year, 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 

4. Imaginary orbs; a circle in the heavens. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 

To ſave appearances ; how gird the ſphere 

With centrick and eccentrick, ſcribl'd o'er 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb M:/:on. 

CY/CLOID. . /. from zux>#u%;, of xe 
and s. S, ſhape. | A geometrical curve, of which 
the geneſis may be conceived by imagining a nail 
in the circumference of a wheel : the line which 
the nail deſcribes in the air, while the wheel re- 
volves in a right line, is the cycloid. 

CrcLo/tpaL. adj. [from cychid.] Relating to 
a cycloid ; as the cyclo:dal ſpace, is the ſpace con- 
tained between the cycloid and its ſubſtance. 

| Chambers. 

CvcroreD1'a. „. f. TM., and Twin] A 
circle of knowledge ; a courſe of the ſciences. 

Cr/cxerT. 1. . | from cycnus, Latin.] A young 
ſwan, 

I am the cygret to this pale faint ſwan, 

Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
So doth the ſwan her downy cy;nets ſave, 

Keeping them pris'ners underneath her wings. 

Shak ſpeare's Henry VI. 

Cygncts, from grey, turn white. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Young cygrets are good meat, if fatted with 
cats ; but fed with weeds, they taſte fiſhy. 

IMrtinzer's Huſbandrye. 

CY'LINDER. 2. | x0 9472087. ] A body having 
two flat furfaces and one circular. 

The quantity of water which every revolution 
does carry, according to any inclination of the cy- 
luder, may be cafily found. FFilkins, 

The ſquare wii make you ready for all manner 
of compartments, bates, pedaſtals, plots, and 
buildings; your cy//n!zr for vaulted turrets, and 
round buildings. P.acham. 

CyYLINMHRI CAL. ) adj. | from cylinder. ] Partak- 

CYLIN PRICE. ing of the nature of a cylin- 
der; having the form ot a cylinder. 

Miner ferri ſtalactitia, when ſeveral of the * 
lindrick ſtri are contiguous, and grow together in- 
to one ſheaf, is called bruſhiron ore. 

Wordward's Natural Hiſgery. 

Obftrutions muſt be moſt incident to "ſuch 
parts of the body where the circulation and the 
el:ftick fbres are both ſmalleſt, and thoſe are 
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plands, which are the extremities of arteries form- 
Ed into. * canals. A, bull not on Alimerts. 
CU MAR. n. ſ. PZ operly written /imar.] A flight 
covering; a fcarf. 
Her comely limbs compos'd with decent 
care, 
Her body ſhaded with a flight cymar 3 | 
Her boſom to the view was only bare. Dryden. 
CYMATIUNM. n. ſ. | Lat. from #upcarer, a lit- 
tle wave. ] A member of architecture, whereof one 
half is convex, and the other concave. 
two forts, of which one 1s hollow below, as the 
other is above. IIarrij. 
In a cornice the gola, or cy 17.257 of the corona, 
the coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a 
noble ſhow by their gracefu] projections. Speo/2ator, 
Cy'mBs aL." . [ yubaliny, Latin] A muſical 
inſtrument. © 
The . ſackbuts, pſalteries aud fifee, 
3 ibors and coyroiÞliy and the ſhouting Romans, 
Inke the tun dance. Sh, ip: ares Coric lang. 
IF mirth ſhould fall, 11] buty her with cares, 
Silence her ci ene: VOICE WI 725 jouder wars; 


—_— 


There are 


IJrumpets and drums ſhali fright ' her from the 
chront, ' 
5 ſounding 5965 ad the lab'ring moon. 


lt a tins a 

CyxA'NTHTOPY. . ſ. [aura D-, and antorn©. | 
A ipecies of madncts in which men have the qua- 
lities of dogs. 

CyxaRcCTOMACHY. | #mwy, apts, Ge N.] A 
word' coined by Þu7#r, to denote bear-beuting with 
a dog. | 

That ſome occult deſign doth lye 
In bloody cynari tem hy, 
I; plain enough to him that knows, 
How ſaints led brothers by the noſes 1745, 

CextGE' TICKS. u. .. Dx. The art of 
numing x the train aud hunting with dogs. 

There are extant in Greek, four books, of e- 


A.» . 


fin mournfal ceremonies. 
ways green, and never either rots or is Worm- 
Calm: 2. 


G 


getic4s, or venation. Brown's Valgar Frrout's, 
Cx xi. Y ad. IR.. ing the quali- 
CWNIcE. * ties of a dog; currith ; brutal; 
ſnarling ; ſatirical. | 
He dot h believe that ſome new fanoled wit (it 
is his cynical phraſe) will ſome time or other find 
out his art. 
Cy/xicke n. ſ. [www] A philoſopher of the 
ſnarling or curriſh ſort ; a follower of Diogenes; 
a rude man; a fnarler ; a mifanthrope. 
How vilely doth this cyn:-4 rhime ? 
Get you hence, ſirrah: ſaucy FRO, hence, 
99 Ke ſpear ts 
Without theſe precautions the man degener ates 
into a , the woman into a coquette; the man 
grows ſullen and moroſe, the woman impertineat 
and fantaſtical. Addiſon, 
Cy/NoSURF. ». ſ. [from x O. The ſtar 
near the North pole, by which ſailors {teer. 
Tou ers and battlements it ſees 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps fomc beauty lies, 


The cure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 
Ci'ox. See Ciox. 

G ather cya tor grafts before the buds ſprout. 

8 Evelyn. 


CVI RTSS-T RRE. u. ſ. C cupr. ſſus, Lat. 

1. The eis a tali ſtrait tree, produced with 
great ale, Its fruit is of no uſe: its leaves 
are hitter, and the very ſmell and ſhade of it are 
dangerous. Hence the Romans looked upon it to 
be a fatal 'ree, and made uſe of it at funerals, and 
The cypre/s=tree is al- 


eaten, 
In ivory coffers 1 rs ſtuft my crowns ; 
In cypreſs cheſts my arras counterpanes.  Shake?, 
He taketh the cypreſs and the oak, which he 
ſtrengthencth for himſelf among the trees of the 


foreſt. J. xliv. 14. 


Milkins. 


S 2 A 


Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, 
And nodding cypreſs for 1 a fragrant hade. 
Pope” 5 Odyſſey, 
2. Being anciently uſed in funerals, it is the 
emblem of mourning. 
Poiſon be their drink, 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade a grove of e 5 trees. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Cy/ervs. v. ſ. [I ſuppoſe from the place where 
it was made; or corruptly from cy, as being 
uſcdin mourning. ] A thin tranſparent black ſtuff. 
Lawn as white as driven ſuow, 

pr us black as cer was crow. 

Sh keſpeare's Winter's Tais. 
A cyprus, not a boſom, 

Hides my poor heart. Shakeſpear 2, 
CYST. JT». J. g.] A bag containing ſome 
CY'STIS. # morbid matter. 

In taking it out the ie broice, and ewe it 
felt by its matter to be à meliceris. 

Miſeman's Surgery. 

There may be a conſumption, with a purulent 

ſpitting, when the vomica is contained in a cy/ or 

bag; upon the breaking of which the patient is 

commonly r Artuthnit on Diet. 


Cv's TICK. adj. | from cy, a bag.] Contained 


in a bag. 

The bile is of two ſorts; the che, or that 
contained in the gall-bladder, a fort of repoſitory 
for the gall ; or the hepatick, or what flows im- 
mediately from the liver. Arbuthr2;. 

Cys TO“ TOM. 2. 2 [x55 and Thur ] The act 
or practice of opening incy ted tumours, or cutting 
the bag in w hich any morbid matter is contained. 

CZ AR. n. . A Sclavonian word, written more 
properly S. The title of the emperour of 
Rutia, 

CzARUNA, u. f. from cxar.] The empreſs os 
Ruſſia. 


DAB 
Is a conſonant nearly approaching in 
ſound to T, but formed by a ſtronger 


appulſe of the tongue, to the upper 
part of the mouth. The ſound of P in 


11:4 CAPO, Ital.] A term in muſick, which 
$oniyiung from the head or the beginning, means 
that the tilt part of the tune ſhould be repeated at 
the COnchullon, 

P. B. v. a. [ duuber, Fr.] To ſtrike gently 
with fomething ſoft or moiſt. 

A fors ſhould never be wiped by drawing a 
, but only by dal b ino it 
Aith fine lint. Sharp. 

DAB. 2. 1 { from the verb.) 
t. Aſmall lamp ot any thing. 
A blow WED ſomcetliing moiſt or ſoft. 
2. eth ig moiſt or fin iy thrown upon one. 
4. In 10 an g. 1 An artiſt; a man ex- 
| This is not uled in Wiing. 
& A kid of mall flat fiih. 


2 1 ? . s 1” * . YE A 
Or Aut nh ters aue rays, tony Es, 7.803, PHUCE, 
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DAB 


Te DA'BBLE. v. n. Sang Zelen, Dutch.) 3 
ſmear; to daub ; to ſpatter; to PE inkle ; 
wet. 

A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbl:d in blood. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

I ſcarified, and d sh the wound with oil of 
turpentine. Wijcman's Surgery. 

Mean while the South, riſing with da6C/cd wings, 
A fable cloud athwart the welkin fling 17S Swift. 

To DnB LE. v. . : : 

1. To play in water; co move in water or mud, 

Neither will a ſpirit, that dwells Wn ſtars, 
dab le in this impurer mud. Glanville's Apology, 

The little one complained of her legs, that the 
could neither ſwim nor debe with them. 

L* Ffirange. 
But when he found the boys at play, 
And jaw them db! {ing in their clay, 
He food be! we Va ſtall to lurk, 
And mark the progreſs of their work. Swwif?, 

2. To do any "this in a flight, ſuperficial, or 
allow manner; to tamper. 

Shakcefpecare hall be put into your hands, as 
clear and as fair as it came out of them; though 


vou, I thi: FY have been dabolng here and there 


with the tent, Thave hal more reverence for the 
writer, and the printer, and w_ OOTY th ng 
Qanding. % Pep 


Dxa'24L ER. », % [from 10 1 


DAD 

t. One that plays in water. 

2. One that meddles without maſtery ; one that 
never 3 to the bottom of an affair; a ſuperfi- 
cial meddle 

He dares 1890 complain of the tooth- ach, leſt 
our dabb1:r5 in politicks ſhould be ready to ſwear 
againſt him for diſaffection. Swifts 

Dace. 1. /. [of uncertain derivation : in moſt 
provinces called dare. L uc iſcus. | A imall river 
tiſh, reſembling a roach, but leſs. 

Let me live harmleilly „ and near the brink 


Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place; 


Where I may ſee my quill or cork down fink, 
With eager bite of per ch, or bleak, or ace, 
| Wiltn, 

Da'cTyLE. . ſ. [dh a finger. ] A poe- 
tical foot confifting of one long ſyllable and two 
ſhort, like the joints of a finger; as candiudius. 

Dad. Ti . (The child's way of expreſſ- 

DDD. | ing futher. It is remarkable, that, 
in all parts ot the world, the word for father, as 
firſt taught to children, is compounded of à and 7, 
or the Kindred letter 4 differently placed; as tuch 
Welſh: ; cu, Greek; atta, Gothick; tiibay Lat.] 
Father. 

I was never ſo hethumpt with words, 

Since firſt I call'd mv hrother's father dad: * Shak; 

His loving mother left him to my care ; 

Fine cluld, as like his dad as he could are ! Guy. 
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roundiſh fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in 


Js ſtrew the laureat herſe where Lycid lies. 


Pancies to pleaſe the fight, and caſſia ſweet to 


DAG 


7% DADE. v. a. To hold up by a leading 
ſtring. 5 
The little children when they learn to go, 
By painful mothers daded to and fro. Dayton. 

DA/DAL. adj. { dedalus, Tatin.] 

1. Various; variegated. 

2. Skilful: this is not the true meaning, nor 
ſhould be imitated. | 

Nor hath | 
The d.edal hand of nature only pour'd 


Her gifts of outward grace. Pb:l:ps. 


Da'rFonDiL, n. .. [Suppoſed by 

DarFrFopVLLY. Skiuncr to be cor- 

DarFovowNnDVlLLY, rupted from bo- 
el 46. 


leaf, which is bell-ſhaped, and cut into fix ſeg- 
ments, which encircle. its middle like a crown; 
but the empalement, which commonly riſes out 
of a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 


three parts; is divided into three cells, and full of 
roundiſh ſeeds. . Aliller, 
Strew me the green ground with daffadiwndi!lics, 
And covſlips, and Kingcups, and loved lilies. 
Spenſer, 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 
And daffadiilies fill their cups with tears, 


. Mit'on, 
The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the 
mea 8 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head: 
The ſhort narciſſus and fair dafſ9d-/, 


ſmell. Dryden. 

To DAFT. v. a. contracted from do oft ; that 
is, to throw back, to throw rf. | To tols aſide ; 
to put away with contempt; to throw away 
Nightly. Not now in uſe. 

The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world aſide, 

And bid it paſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

I would the had beſtow'd this dotage on me; I 
would have daft all other reſpects, and made her 
half myſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

Das. u. ſ. Ldague, French.] 

1. A dagger. 

2. A handgun ; a piſtol: ſo called from ſerving 
the purpoſes of a dagger, being carried ſecretly, 
and doing miſchief ſuddenly. It is in neither 
ſenſe now uſed. 

To DAG. v. a [from daggi:.] To daggle; to 
bemire ; to let fall in the water: a low word. 

DA'GGER. . ſ. | dague, French. | 

1. A ſhort ſword; a poniard. 

She ran to her ſon's. dagger, and ſtruck herſelf 


2 mortal wound. Sidney. 
This ſword a dagger had his page, 
That was but little for his age; 
And therefore waited on him ſo, 
Ac dwarfs upon knight-errants do. Hudibras. 


He iirikes himſelf with his dagger; but being 
interruptcd by one of his friends, he ſtabs him, 
and breaks the dagger on one of his ribs. Addiſcn. 

+. 266 fencing-tchools.] blunt blade of iron 
With 2 baſket hilt, uſed for defence. 

3: [With printers. |] The obelus; a mark of 
reference in form of a dagger; as [+] 
 D&oGoErSDRAWING.. 2. ſ. | dogger and draw.] 
The act of drawing daggers; approach to open 
violence. 

They always are at doggerſdrawingy 
And one another clapper clawing. Fadibres, 

I have heard of a quarrel in a tavrern,. where 
all were at sdagger/dr owing, till one defired to 
know the ſubject of the quarrel. Sevift. 

To DA'GGLE.-v. a. | from dag, dew ; a word, 
according to Mr. Lye, derived from the Daniſh ; 
according to Sf e, 
De azan, to dip. They are probably zul of the 
ſamæ root. ] To dip negligently in mire or water; 
to bemire; to befprinkle. 

To Da'ccir. v. u. To be in the mire; to run 
through wet or dirt. 

Nor like a puppy, dugglæd through the town, 


This plant hath a lily- flower, conſiſting of one | 


frem Dag, ſprinkled, or. 


AI 


Dy/ocLETAit, n. f. [dagole and tail.] Be- 
mired ; dipped in the water or mud; beſpattered. 
The gentlemen of wit and pleaſure are apt to 
be choaked at the ſight of ſo many d gg 
parſons, that happen to fall in their way. Svif?. 
DA/ILY. adj. [dazlic, Saxon.] Happening 
every day, or very frequently ; done every day ; 
quotidian. 

Much are we bound to heaven 

In diy thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince. 

; Shatk: ſpare. 
Ceaſe, man of woman born! to hope relief 
From daily trouble, and continu'd grief, Prior. 
Dali Lv. adv. Every day; very often. 

Let that man with better ſenſe adviſe, 

That of the world leaſt part to us is read; 

And daily how through hardy eterprize, 
Many great regions are diſcovered. F ai y Queen. 
A man with whom J converſed almoſt duly, 
for years together. Dryden. 
DIN TILL. adv. [from dainty. ] 

1. Elegantly ; delicately. 
Truth is naked and open daylight, that doth 
not ſhew the maſks and mummeries, and tri- 
umphs of the world, half ſo ſtately and d.untly 
as candle-light. Bacon. 
2. Deliciouſly; pleaſantly, 
There is no region on earth ſo dainiily watered, 
with ſuch great navigable rivers. 

Heels Freal Foreſt. 

Thoſe young ſuiters had been accuſtomed to 
nothing but to fleep well, and fare dainty, 

Broome's View of I pick Poems. 

3. Nicely; ceremoniouſly ; ſcrupulouſly, 

4. Squeamiſhly ; faſtidiouſly, 

Dix TIN ESS. 2. ſ. | from dainty.] 

1. Delicacy ; ſoftneſs. 

What ſhould yet thy palate pleaſe ? 

Daintineſ, and ſofter eaſe, 

Slceked limbs and fineſt blood ? Ben Fonſon. 

2, Elegancy ; nicety. 

The duke exceeded in the d.int;ne/; of his leg 
and foot, and the earl in the fine ſhape of his 
hands. Wein. 

3. Delicacy ; deliciouſneſs. 

It was more notorious for the daintineſs of the 
proviſion which he ſerved in it, than for the maſ- 
ſineſs of the diſh. Hakewwell on Providence, 

4. Squeamiſhneſs ; faſtidiouſneſs. 

Of ſand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath 
diſcourſed without any duintineſs. Wotton. 

5. Ceremonioutneſs ; ſcrupuloſity. 

DA'INTY. adj. [derived by Sinner from dain, 
an old French word for delicate; which yet I can- 
not find in dictionaries.] | 

1. Pleaſing to the palate; of exquiſite taſte; 
delicious. 

Higher concoction is required for ſweetneſs, or 
pleaſure of taſte, and therefore all your dini) 
plumbs are a little dry. Bac. 

2. Delicate; of acute ſenſibility ; nice; ſqueam- 
iſh; ſoft; luxurious; tender. 

This is the ſloweſt, yet the duinire/; ſenſe; 

For ev'n the ears of fuch as have no ſki), 

-Perceive a diſcord, and conceive off.nce 
And knowing not what's good, vet find the ill. 

| : Davies. 

They were a fine and di/»tv people; frugal and 
yet elegant, though not military. Bacon. 

3. Scrupulous ; ceremonious. 

Which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? the that makes duty, 
I'll ſwear hath corns. 
Therefore to horie ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But ſhift away. Shak ſpears act! 

4. Elegant; tenderly, languiſhingly, or eltc- 
minately beautiful. 
| My houſe, within the city, 

Is richly furnithed with plate and gold, 
Baſons and ewers to lave her du/aty hauds. SHAI 

Why ſhould you be ſo cruel to yourſelf, 


To fetch and carry ſing- long vp and down. J er. 


Shakeſſe Noto and Fulet. 


DAL 


Da'tnty. 2. , EA 

1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy 
ſomething of exquiſite taſte. 

Be not defirous of his daixties; for they are de- 
ceitiul meat. Proverbs, xxiii. 3. 
A worm breedeth in meal, of the ſhape of a 
large white maggot, Which is given as a great 


duty to nightingales. Bacon. 
She then produc'd her Jairy ſtore, 
And unbought dies of the poor. Dryden. 


The ſhepherd ſwains, with ſure abundance bleſt, 
In the fat flock, and rural dimes feaſt; Pope. 
2. A word of fondnefs formerly in uſe. 

Why, that's my dain:y; I ſhall miſs thee : 

But yet thou ſhalt have freedom. Shatejp. Tump. 
There is a fortune coming 

Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, 


And ſet thee aloft. Ben Fonſon. 
DA'IRY. . /. [from dey, an old word for milk. 
Mr. Lye. ] 


1. The occupation or art of making various 
kinds of food from milk, 


to feeding or diy; and this advanced the trade of 
Engliſh butter. . Temple 
2. The place where milk is manufactured. 
You have no more worth 
Than the coarſe and country fairy, 
That doth haunt the hearth of diy. Pen Fonſor, 
What ſtores my dairics and my folds contain! 
A thouſand lambs that wander on the plain, Dry. 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 
And then produce her dairy ſtore. Dryd a. 
3. Paſturage ; milk farm; ground where milk. 
cattie are kept. . 
Dairies, being well houſewived, are exceeding, 
commodious. Bacon. 
Children, in diy countries, Co wax more tall 
than where they feed more upon bread and fleſh. 
: Bacon, 
Da/iny Map. a. ſ. [dairy and maid.] The wo- 


milk. : 
The pooreſt of the ſex have ſtill an itch, 

To know their fortunes, equal to the rich z 

The dairymaid enquires if the ſhall take 

The truſty taylor, and the cook forſake. Dryden. 
Come up quickly, or we ſhall conclude that 
thou art in love with one of Sir Roger's dairy- 
Addiſon. 


maids. 
A Spring-flower. 


and never branch out: the cup of the flower is 
ſcaly and fimple, divided into many ſegments to 
the foot-falk. The flowers are radiated ; and 
the heads after the petals are fallen off, reſemble 
obtuſe cones. | Mills, 
When duiſes pied, and violets blue, 

And lady ſmocks all over White, 

And cuckow buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. S. 

As he paſſed, the woods put forth their bleſ- 
ſoms, the earth her primroſes and days-eyes to be- 
nold him. Hove. 


Now leaves the trete, and flow'rs ados nthe ground. 


Tope. 
This will find thee picking of dee, or ſmel- 
ling tra lock of ay. Addliſe 25, 


Fair-handed Spring unboſoins every grace; 
Phe dai, primrote, violet. Thema. 
DALE. u. .. dali, Gethick ; dal, Dutch and 
z rmag.] A low place between bills, a vale; a 
alley. | : 
Long toſt with ſtorms, and deat ih bitter 
winds, 
lien over bills, and low adown the dale, 


oy * 


be bo 


zue wandered many a wood, and meaſured many 
a viele. Fairy Racen, 
He fore ti e Cornfal of the fairy fate, 
Chis dil, a pleating region, not unbleck, 
5 3 » 0 2 \ 222 
Chis dale polleſs'd they, and Lad 1 poitets'd. 


And to thoſe duzty limbs, which uature lent ” 
For gentle uſage, and ſoft-deiicacy ? Million ID 5 Tic ket. 
5. Nice; affectedly fine: in contempt, He ftcals along the lonely dt. Themſan's Springs 
Your dainty ſpeakers bare the curſe, Da“. F IAN E. A. ſ. | from dy. | 
To plead bad cauſes down to wer. Prior. I. Interchange of careves 3 acts of for dme ſs. 


Grounds were turned much in England either 


man ſervant whoſe bufineſs is to manage ths: 


Da'is v. 2. /. [ dægeyeage, day's eye. Chaucer.] 


It hath a perennial root: the ſtalks are naked, 


Nov hawthorns bloſſom, now the daes ſpring; 
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Look thou to be true: do not give dlliance 
Too much the rein the ſtrongeſt oaths are ftraw 


To th' fire o' th' blood. Shakeſpour's Temp: ſe. 
Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing ſmiles 
Wanted; ner youthful dulliumce, as beſcems 
Fair couple link'd in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. Alillon. 
| I' head my people; 
Then think of dalllauce when the danger's o'er ; 
My warixe ſpirits work now another way, 
And my ſoul's cun'd to trumpets. Dryden. 
2. Conjugal converſation. | 
The giant, felf diſmayed with the ſound, 
Where ne with his Ducifa d./{once found, 
Zn hi ſte came ruthing forth from inner bow'r. 
8 Fairy Quern, 
That bower not myſtick, where the ſapient 


Kin | 

Held Ae with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe. NI. 

> Thou claim'ſt me for thy fire, 

And my fair ſon here ſhow'ſt me, the dear pledge 

Of d!//rmce had with thee in heav'n. Milion. 
3. Delay; proctaſtination. 

Both wind and tide ſtay for this gentleman; 
And 1, to blame have held him here too long. — 
Good lord, you uſe this d{/:ance to excuſe 
our breach of promiſe. Shakeſpeare, 

EIER. . /. [from dally.] A trifter; a 
i-ndler, 

The daily dal/i-rs with pleaſant words, with 
ſmilling countenances, and with wagers, purpoſcd 
ro be loſt, before they were purpoſed to be made. 

| | Aſc ham. 

Dal Lo. . ſ. [of unknown etymology.] A 
tuft, or clumpt : not in uſe. 

Of harley the fineſt and greeneſt ye find, 
Leave ſtanding in dz//ops *till time you do bind. 

Tuffer. 

To DA'LLY. v. z. ſdollen, Dutch, to trifle. | 


t. To trifle; to play the fool; to amuſe one's 
felf with idle play; to looſe time in trifles ; to pro- 
craſtinate idly. 

Take up thy maſter : 
If thou ſhould'ſt C half an hour, his life, 

With thine, and all tRat offer to defend him, 
Stand in aſſured loſt. Henke ſpeare's King Lear, 
He left his cur, and laying hold | 

Upon his arms, with courage bold 

Cried out, 'tis now no time todally, 

The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras. 

We have trifled too long already: it is madneſs 
$0 day any longer, when our fouls are at ſtake, 

| Cualamy's Sermons. 
One hundred thouſand pounds muſt be raiſed ; 
for there is no dally;7 with hunger. Swift, 
2. To exchange careites; to play the wanton ; 
to fondle. 
He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 

But on his knees in meditation; 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 

But meditating with two deep divines. Shak:/p. 

3. To ſport; to play; to frolick. 

She her airie buildeth in the cedar's top, 

And dallie; with the wind, and ſcorns the fun. 
Shakeſpeare. 

4. To delay. 

Thev that would not be reformed by that cor- 
region, wherein he da//icd with them, ſhall feel 
a judgment worthy of God. Wiſdom, xii. 26. 

To DL LV. v. a. To put off: to delay; to 
amuſe till a proper opportunity. 

He ſet down to perform ſervice; not by the 


DAM 


Birds bring but one morſel of meat at a time, 
and have not fewer, it may be, than ſeven or 
eight young in the neſt together, which, at the 
return of their ds, do all at once, with equal 
greedineſs, hold up their heads and gape. . 

2. A human mother: in coatempt or detcita- 
tion. 

This brat is none of mine; 
It is the iſſue of Poliz:ena: 
Hence with it, and, together with the dn, 
Commit them to the fire. Shake p. Winter's Tale. 

Dau. u. /. [dam, Dutch.] A mole. or bank to 
confine water. 

As when the ſea breaks o'cr its bounds, 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Thoſe banks and 4:ms that like a ſkreen 

Did keep it out, now keep it in. Hedibras. 

Not with ſo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courte withſtood ; 
Bears down the dns with unrefiſted ſway, 


Let looſe the reins to all your wat'ry ſtore, 
Bear down the dens and open every door. Dryden. 

The inſide of the dem muſt be very tmooth and 
ſtreight; and if it is made very ſloping on cacl; 
fide, it 1s the bettcr. Mo timer”s Huſbandry. 

7o DAM. v. a. demman, fone demman, Sax. 
dammen, Dutch. | 

1. To confiue, or ſhut up water by moles or 
dams. | = | 
I'll have the current of this place damm'd up; 
And here the ſmug and filver Trent ſhall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. 


Home I would go, 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will ſpring. 
Oivay. 
Boggy lands are fed by ſprings, bent by a weight 
of earth, that dams in the water, and cauſes it to 
ſpread. | Mortimer. 
Tis you muſt drive that trouble from your ſoul; 
As ſtreams, when damm'd, forget their ancient 
current, 
And wond'ring at their banks in other channels 
flow. | | Smith, 
2. It is uſed by Shakeſprore of fire, and by Mil- 
ton of light. | | | 
The more thou du it up, the more it burns. 
Wh  Shakiſpeare. 
Moon! if your influence be quite dam d up 
With black uſurping miſts, from gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 
With thy long lèvell'd rule of ſtreaming light. 
Miatan. 
DA'MAGE. „. ſ. [ damage, French.] 
I. Miſchief ; hurt; detriment. 
Groſs errours and abfurdities many commit for 
want of a friend to tell them of them, to the 
great damage both of their fame and fortune. 
| Bacon. 
Such as were ſent from thence did commonly 
do more hurt and due to the Englith ſubjects 
than to the Iriſh enemies, by their contfnual ceſs 
and extortion. Davies, 
He repulſed the enemy very much to their c- 
mage. Ciireudons 
2. Loſs ; miſchief ſuffered. 
His heart exal:s him in the harm 
Already done, to have diſpeopled heay'n, 


hazard of one ſet battle, but by d:/{y;mg off the 
time with often ſkirmiſhes. Anlles's Hiſtory. 
Davr. a. {. [from dne, which formerly ſigni— 
fed mother. 
frulite never i dame have br flaine,  Chancer. | a 
x. The mother : uted of beaſts, or other an!- 
mais not human. 
The dam runs lowing up and downs 
Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling lofs. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
Mother, fays a fick kite, let me have your 
Hrayers; Alas, my child, ſays the dz, which of 


the gods ſhal! I goto ? L'Eftrarge. 


Had Neio never been an emperour, | 


My damage fondly desm'd! 
3. The value of miſchief done. | 
Fhey believed that they were not able, though 
they ſhould be willing to fell all they have in Ire- 
land, to pay the damages which had been ſuſtained 
by the war. Claredon, 
4. Reparation of damage; retribution. 
The biſhop demanded reſtitution of the ſpoils 
taken by the Scots, or damages for the ſame. Han. 
Tell me whether, upon exlubiting the ſeveral 
particulars Which I have related to you, I may 
not ſue for damages in a court of juſtice. | 
t Add: jon. 
5 [In law. ] Any hurt or hindrance that a man 


7 . 
Ailton. 


And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's Hem y IV. 
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ticularly ſignifies a part of what the jurors be to 


inquire of; for, after verdict given of the prin- 


cipal cauſe, they are likewiſe aſked their con- 
{cz2nces touching colts, which are the charges of 
ſuit and dum ges, which contain the hindrance 
which the plantiiF or demandant hath ſuffered, 
by means of the wrong done him by the defen- 
dint or tenant. Corel, 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a 
perſon into whoſe field a neighbour's oxen had 
broke, it is reported that he reverſed his own fen- 
cence, when he heard that the oxen, which had 
done this miſchicf, were his own. Watts. 


chief; to injure; to impair; to hurt; to harm. 

I conſider time as an immenſe ocean, into which 
many noble authors are entirely ſwallowed up, 
many very much ſhattered and damaged, tome quits 
disjointed and broken into pieces. Ziddiſ an. 
maged, 

Da MAGEABLE. adj. [from dum ige. 

1. Suſceptible of hurt; as, damageatle goods. 

2. Miſchievous ; pernicious. 

Obſcene and immodeſt talk is offenſive to the 
purity of God, dimgeable, and infections to the 


[innocence of our neighbours, and moſt pernicious 


to ourſelves. Governm nt of the Tongue. 

D EN E. 2. ſ. [damaſcenvs, from Damaſcus] 
A ſmall plum; a damſon, as it is now ſpoken. 

In April follow the cherry tree ia bloſſom, the 
d.m1jcens and plum trees in bloſſom, and the white 
thorn in leaf. Bacon. 

In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in 
pear plums and damyſcenes; and the choiceſt plums 
are black. Bacon. 

DA'MASK. . / [damaſquir, French; damaſ- 
chino, Ital. from Damajcus, | : 

1. Linen or 111k woven in a manner invented 
at Damaſcs, by which, part by a various direction 
of tlie threads, exhibits flowers or other forms. 

Not any weaver which his work doth boaſt 
In diaper, dini, or in lyne. Spenſer, 

Wipe your ſhocs, for want of a clout, with a 
damaſk napkin. Sao ft Rules to Servants, 

2. It is uſed for red colour in Far, from the 
damaſk roſe, 

And for ſome deale perplexed was her ſpirit ; 
Her damaſk late, now chang'd to pur eſt white. 

| | Fairfax, 

To DANS K. 2. a. from the noun.] 

1. To form flowers upon ſtuffs. 

2. To variegate; to diverſify, 

They ſat recline 


| On the ſoft downy banks, dum d with flowers. 


3. Vo adorn ſteel-work with figures; practiſed, 
I ſuppoſe, firſt at Damaſcus. 
DaMASK-PLUM. Sec PLUM. 
DaMasK-ROSE. u. ſ. The roſe of Damaſcus ; 
a red roſe. See Ros k. | 
Doamaſt-roſes have not been known in England 
above one hundred years, and now are ſo com- 
mon. I aCoth 
No gradual bloom 1s wanting from the bud, 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay ſpotted pinks, 
Nor, ſhower'd iron every buſh, the dumaujt-rofc. 
Ton, ſon. 
Dy/MasKENING: z. ſ. from dumaſfuiner, Fr.] 
The art or a& of adorning iron or ſtœel, by making 
inciſions, and filling them up with gold or filver 
wire: uſed in enriching the blades of ſwords, 
and locks of piſtols, e . Chamber 
DAME. a. . [de, French; dna, Spaniſh. ] 
I. A lady; the old title of honour to wo- 
men. 55 
The word dune originally ſignified a miſtreſs of 
a family, Who was a lady; and it is uſed ſtill in the 
Engliſh ha to ſignify a lady; but in common uſe, 


miſtreis of a family of :e lower rank in the 
country Watis's Legict. 


22 Bless 


taketh in his eſtate, In the common law it par- 


7) DAMAGE, v. 4. from the noun.] To miſ- 


To DA E. v. n. To take damage, or be da- 


Milion. 
Around him dance the roſy hours, | 
And damaſting the ground with flow'rs, 
With ambient ſweets perfume the morn. Fenton. 


now. a-days, it repreſents a farmer's wife, or a 
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Bleſs you, fair dame I am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Not all theſe lords do vex me half ſo much 
As that proud dame, the lord proteRor's wife. 
Sh akeſpeare . 
Shut your mouth, dame. Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. 
Sov'reign of creatures, univerial d Milton 
2. It is ſtill uſed in poetry for women of rank. 
His father Faunus: a Laurent ian dame 


His mother, fair Marcia was her name. Drydes. 
Who would not repeat that bliſs, 

And frequent ſight of ſuch a dme 

Buy with the hazard of his fame? Weller. 


3. Mittreſs of a low family. 


They killed the poor cock; for, ſay they, if- it | 


were not for his waking our dam, ſhe would not 
wake us. L'! ftrange. 

4. Women in general. 

We've willing 4s enough; there cannot be 

That vulture in you to devour ſo many, 

As will to greatneſs dadicate theraſel ves. 

Shak -ſprare. 

Dames-viorert. 2. ſ. A plant, called alſo 
queen's gillyflower. Miller. 

To DAMN. v. a. [ damn, Lat in. 1 

1. To doom to eternal torments in a future 
Nate. 

It is moſt e that the church, by doc- 
trine and decree, do dunm and ſend to hell for ever 
thoſe facts and opinions. Bacon, 

2. To procure or cauſe to be eternally con- 
demned. 

That which he continnes ignorant of, havi ing 
done the utmoſt lying in bis power, that he might 
not be ignorant of it, ſhould not dam him. 

South's Sermons. 

3. To condemn. 

His own impartial thought 
Will damn, and conſcience will record the fault. 
De: dtn. 

4 To hoot or hiſs any publick performance; to 
explode. 

They damn themſelves, nor will my muſe de- 


ſcend 
To clap with fuch who fools and knaves com- 
mend. Dryden. 


For the great dons of w it, 

Phœbus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryden. 
I Yon are 10 govd a critick, that it is the greateſt 
happineſs of the modern poets that you do not 
hear their works; and next, that you are not fo 
arrant a critick as to damn them, like the reſt, 
without hearing. Pope. 

DN AL E. adj. [from damm. 

1. Deſerving d: 5 ; juſtly doomed to ne- 
ver-ending puniſhment. 

It gives him occaſton of labouring with greater 
earneſtneis elſewhere, to entangle unwary minds 
with the ſnares of his daymab/c Opinion Hookers 

He's a creature unprepar'd, unmeet for death; 
And, to tranſport him in the mind he is, 

Were dimnable, Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 

As he does not reckon every ſchiſm of a damn- 
alc nature, fo. ke is far from cloſing with the new 
Opinion of thoſe who make it no dime.  Swife. 

2. It is ſometimes indecently uſed in a low and 
ladicrous ſenſe ; ; odious ; pernicious. 

Oh thou duyable fellow | did not I pluck thee 
by the noſe for thy ſpeeches : 2 

Shah pee M. aſure for Meaſure. 

DuNARL x. adv. | from d unable. 

1. In ſuch a manner as to incur eternal puniſh- 
ment; ſo as to be excluded from mercy. 

We will. propoſe the queſtion, whether thoſe 
who hol the fundamentals of faith may deny 
Cbrift demnably, in refpect of thoſe conſequences 
that ariſe from them? South"s Ser mons, 

2, It is indecently uſed in a ludicrovs ſenſe; 
odioufly; hatefully. 

The more ſweets they beſtowed upon them, the 
more @.amnably their conferves ſtunk. Dennis, 

DamxAa'Tion. n. . [from damn] Excluſion 
from divine mercy; condemnation to eternal pu- 
zachment. 
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He that hath been affrighted with the fears of 
hell, or remembers how often he hath been ſpared 
from an horrihle damnation, will not be ready to 
ſtrangle his brother ſor a trifle. 

Taylor s HI orthy Communicant.. 
Now mince the fin, _ 

And mollify duni with a phraſe : 

Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden. 

DA'MNATORY. 2. from damiaterius.] Contain- 


ing a ſentence of dice, 


Da"vixtn. port. aj. | from dann.] Hateful ; de- 
teſtable; abhorred; abominable. 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more d 
In evils to top Macbeth. . Shake ſprare's Macbeth. 
Let not the royal bed of Denm::rk be 

A couch tor luxury and damned incelt. 

Shi& ſpecies Hamtl:t. 

But, ob, what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
Who doats, yet doubts; ſulpects, yet ſtrongly 

loves. Shakeſpeare. 
Dare not 
To brand the ſpotleſs + wrtne of my prince 
With falilhoods of moſt baſe and damm'd contri- 
Vance. Rowe. 

Daun, i. adj, [from danmiſy.] Procuring 
loſs ; miſchievous. 

To Dh. v. a. [from damnifico, Latin. ] 

1. To cidamage; to injure; to cauſe lots to 
any. 

He, Who has foffered the damage, has a right 
to demai'd in his own name, and he alone can re- 
mit ſatisfaction: the damniſied perſon has the 
power of appropriatifig the goods or ſervice of the 
offender, by right of ſelf-preſervation. Locke. 

2, To hurt; to impair. 

When now he ſaw himſelf ſo freſhly rear, 

As if late fight had nought him damrfy'd, 

He was diſmay'd, and gan his fate to . 

Fairy Qusen. 

Dx'vmxINGSESS. u. © [from damning. J Ten- 
dency to procure anion. 

He may vow never to return to thoſe fins which 
he hath had ſuch experience of, for the emytineſs 
and d.:mni»gnfs of them, and ſo think himſelf a 
complete penitent, Hammond. 

Daw?. ah. | dawmpe, Dutch. ] 

1. Moiſt; dC to wet; not completely 
dry; foggy. 

She ſaid no more: the trembling Trojans hear, 
O'erſpread with a damp ſweat and holy fear. 

Dryden. 

2. Dejected: ſunk ; depreſſed. 

All theſe and more came flocking, but with 

looks 


 Downcaft and dump: yet ſuch wherein appear'd 


Obſcure ſome glimpſe of joy. Milton. 
A DAMP. . / 
1. Fog: moift air; moiſture. 
Night; not now, as ere man fell, 
ne and cool, and mild; but with black 


e any'd, with damps and dread ful gloom. 
Milton. 
A rift there was, which from the mouitain's 
height 

Convey'd a glimmering and malignant light, 

A breathing- place to draw the dans away, 

A twilight of an intercepted day. Dryden. 
2. A noxious vapour exh: led from the earth. 
The heat of the ſun in the hotter ſeaſons, pene- 

trating the exterior parts of the earth, excites 

thoſe mineral exhalations in {ubterraneous caverns, 
which are called damps : theſe ſeldom happen but 
in the ſummer- time, when the hotter the weather 
is, the more frequent are the damps. MWoodward. 
3. Dejection ; depreiſion of ſpirit ; cloud of the 
mind. 
Adam, by this from the cold ſudden dmg 
Recov ring, and his ſcatter'd ſpirits return'd, 
To Michael thus his humble words addreſs'd. | 
Milton. 
His name ſtruck every where ſo great a dump, 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp. 
1 Roſcommon. 


| 
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Ev' n now, while thus I ſtand bleſt in 7 pre: 
ence, 
A ſecret dump of grief comes o'er my thoughts. 
Addiſon, 

An eteraal ſtate, he knows and confeſſes that 
he has made no proviſion for, that he is undone” 
tor ever; a profpect enough to caſt a dim over 
bis ſprightlieſt hours. Rogers, 

This commendable reſentment againſt me, 
ſtrikes a {mp upon that ſpirit in all ranks and cor- 
porations of men. Sao. 

7 Dur. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To wet; to moiſten; to make humid. 

2. To depreſs; to deject; to chill; to dull. 

The very loſs of one pleaſure is enough to damp 
the reliſh of another, L*Eftrange.. 

Dread of death hangs over the mere natural 
man, and like the hand-writing on the wall, damps 
all his jollity. Atterbur 1. 

It would be enough to damp their warmth in 
ſuch purſuits, if they could once reflect, that in 
ſuch courſe they will be ſure to run upon the very 
rock they mean to avoid. Swift. 

3. To weaken; to abate; to hebetate; to diſ- 
courage. 

A ſoft body d. pe -th the ſound much more than 
a hard. Bacon. 

4: I hebetate; to abate motion; to diſcourage z- 
to au 

Utury dulls and dumps all induftries, improve- 
ments, and new inventions, wherein money would 
be ſtirring, if it were not for this ſlug. Bacon. 

Unleſs an age too late, or cold 

Climate or years, damp my intended wing 

Depreſs' d. Milton. 

Da'MPiSHNESS. u. f. | from dump. ] Tendency 
to wetneſs; foggineſs; moiſture. 

It hath been uſed by ſome with great ſucceſs to 
make their walls thick; and to put a lay of chalk 
between the bricks, to take away all dampiſÞneſs. 

c . 

Delux ESS. 2. /. [from dump. ] Moiſture; fog 
gineſs. 

Nor need they fear the dreſs of the ſky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly; 
'Twas only water thrown on fails too dry. Dryd. 

By ſtacks they have often a very great loſs, by 
the e of the ground, which rots and ſpoils 
it. Mortimer. 

Du v. adj, ¶ from damp. ] Dejected; gloomy; . 
ſorrowful., 

The lords did difpel dzmpy thoughts, which the 
remembrance of his uncle might raiſe, by apply- 
ing him with exerciſes and diſports. Hayward. 

DaAMSEL. . „ | damniſelle, Fr.] 

1. A young gentlewoman; a young woman of 
diſtinction ; now uſed only in verſe. 

Kneeling, I my fervaat's ſmiles implore, - 

Aud one mad damſel Cares diſpme my pow'r: Prior. 

2. An attendaut of the better rank. 

With her train of damſe/s ſhe was gone 
In ſnady walks, the ſcorching heat to ſhun. D»yd; 

3- A wench; a country laſs. 

The clowns are whoremaſters, and the damſcis 
with child. Gaye 

Da'msoN. u. /. [corruptly from damaſcene.] A 
mall black plum. See DaMasCENE. 

My wite deſir'd ſome damſonr, 
And "made me climb with danger of my life. 
Shakeſpeare, | 

Dax. v. f. fror dominus, as now don in Spaniſh 
and donna, Italian, from domina. ] The old term 7 
honour for men; as we now ſay Mafter. I 
know not that it was ever uſed in proſe, and ima- 
zine it to have been rather of ludicrous import. 
Dan Chaucer well of Engliſh undefiled. 

Douglaſs. 

This whimpled, Whining, purblind, wayward 

boy, 


m 


This fignor Junio's giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Shak.” 
Dick, if this ſtory pleaſeth thee, 

Pray thank dun Pope, who told it me. Prior's Au. 
To DANCE. v. n. | danſer, Fr. dangar, Span. as 


tome think from eng, Arabic, a dance; as Junius, 


who loves to derive hom Greek, thinks; from 
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* 1. To 


1. To move in menture; to move with ſteps Then ſhall ye ſick, and ſhall be born upon her Da/notrovintss. . . [from dangerous} E- 
correipondent to the ſfornd of juſtrumeis. ſides, and be dende upon her knees. Dh. Danger; hazard; peril. | 1 
What ſay you to voung hr. Fenton? He ca- Thy little brethren, which, like fairy ſpriglus 1 1 not need to mind you of judging of the 1 
Rers, he dance, he has eyes of youth, Ne writes Oft ſkipt into our chamber thoſe tweet nights, "da gering of diſeaſæs, by the nobleneſs of that ES 
VErt >. > Pk. 5 "RIC. And, Kiſs'd and d.ndPd on tity father's Knee, IN art aftected. Bente "IF 
To PASCE: 1 7.02. 2... To Wait with ſup | Were brib'd next day to tell what they did ſee. | 79 DA\NGLE, v. n. from ang, according to "2 
plenets aid 05icuiuoutiics:. | Donne. | Skinner j as hang, angle, dangle, ] To hang looſe 5 
F oor w aby £0 tne attendance at Courts are but ſuperficial ſchools aid QUIVCT! ing. | 
the gates foreign lands, thay to tarry the god To dandle fools, Bacon. Go, bind thou up yond dang ling apricocks. 5 
teiture ot their own magiſtrates. Ral.igh's Fiſts a Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw Shade peare 25 
It urbratus you Danrdl-d the kid. AT:lton, He'd rather on a gibbet dangli 5 IN 
To ſet vgur fers frind, ior three long months, Motion occaſions fleep, as we find by the com- Than miſs his dear delight to wra angle. Hudipras * 
Thus duet attendance for a word of audience. mun ule of rocking froward children in cradles Codrus had but one bed; ſo thort to boot, * 
Drydcn. or d mig them in their nurſes arms. Tempe, z That his ſhort wife's ſhort legs hung dary! {41 7 Out. oy 
To DAxXCE: v. a. To make to dance ;-to 5 2. To fondle; to treat like a child. (ryan, . 
into @ lively motion. | Their child ſhall be advanc'd, | With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial 5 
Thy grandſire lot d thee well; And be receiv'd for the emperor's heir; | robe 5 
Many a time lis der thee on his Knee. And let the emperor dandle him for his OWN, And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. 1 
SB. K Pealc. 7 9. At e art, f Smith, g % 
That i ſee thee here, They have put me in a ſilk gown, and a gaudy | But have you not with thought beheld 1 
Thou noble tling! more 4. „ my rapt' heart, | fool's cap; I am athamed to be dund/:d thus, au The ſword hang dung lig o'er the fhield. Pris 1 
Than when 1 firit my wWedded milkrets ſau- cannot look in the glaſs without bluſhing, to tee 2. To hang upon aiiy one ; to be an humble; E 
Beſtride my thr eo i, Satte . my ſelf turned into ſuch a little pretty maſter. | uſeleſs, harmleſs follower. 185 
In pc lence on © mige of the infecting va- Addijor's Guardian. The preſbyterians, and other fanaticks that dun- 35 
Pour ent the principalfpüns.“ Pico. 2. To delay; to procraſtinate; to protract by | ge after them, are well inclined 19 pull down the 155 
Daxc n. u. /. Th oni the vei h.] A mea! ion of j rifles; not in uſe. preſent eſtablthment. Sau. My 
ger may in concert, regulated by maſick; Captain; do ſo dende their doings, and dally inf Da'/xoLER. n. . | from dargie, |] A man that 75 
Gar eco of cultura. round about tlie oak of | the ſervice, as if they would not have the enemy | hangs DOE women ouly to w alte time. 5 
= Herne the built, fubdued. SHenſer. A danger 1s of neither ſex. Ro pl. . 
Stoke peare's Ar Nene 17 T1 dr, DINDLER. v. ſ. [from d. nelle. He that dan- DANK. ad. | from tunen, Germ. Sdin net., 20 
The honourableit part of talk is tolzive the les Or fondles children. a | Damn; Sone moiſt ; wet. 3 
occaii. nr arg again to mod erate and pais to ſome- Da'SvRrUFP. u. |. [often v ritten duc, from He her the maiden fceping found, 5 
what ele; tor chen a mazaeads the dance Bacon. rang. the itch, 3 vnop, ſordid, filthy.) Scabs in] On the 4:4 and dirty ground, Shatc!pratr, "& 
A ut you perhaps ec? CNET? „ modiſa feat, the head; ſcurf at the roots of the hair. Yet oft they quit R 
Muh am'rous tongs and antun dazces grac'd. D+y/StwokT. u. ſ. A ſpecies of elder ; called The d»+, and, riſing on 1t1ik pions, tour "2 
Drydin, Hallo dw Spa, or wallwort.. The mid rereal (kv. MIt. I 
DNR. . . from da | One that practiſes DA'NGER. u. /. [dn „ger, Fr. of uncertain de- Through each thicket, du, or ary, = 
the art of dancing. rivation. inner derives it 805 dammium, Mſenag: ] Like a black miſt, low creeping, he held on - 
He at Philipp! kert From ang Mzirfheeo from G2, death, to which His midnight ſe: arch. Ailton. bd 
His iword e'en like a dune, while I rock Junius ſeems inclined: | Ritque; hazard ; peril. Now that tha fields are dunt, and ways are mire, 3 
The lean and wrinkled Cailius. Shak' fp. arc They that ſail on the fea, tell of the 455 ger. Where ſhall we ſometimes meet, and by the firs 4 
Muſicians and ners!“ take ſome truce Ecclss, xliii. 24. Help waſte a ſullen day ? Ajit in, F 
| With theſe vour pleaſing labours; for great uſe | Our craft is in br to be ſet at nought. By the ruſhy-fr igel bank E 1 
As much Wearigets as perfection brings. Ven. Acts, x. 27.] Where grows the v n 3 the ofier d unt. Fi 
_ e cart was ſo far from being a good _ ; He hath writ this to feel my affeftion to your y ſliding chariot ſtays. Altan. E | 
þ that he was no graceful zoer. buten, hotour, and to no other pretence of danger. = Me, in my vow'd E 
. It ie a uſual practice for our Canambulours, Gr | Shake /p:arc.| Picture, the ſacred wall declares t' have hung 5 
N Sancte on the rope, to attempt ſomewhat like to] ore dinger now from man alone we find, My dan4 and drooping weeds 5 
flying. II iK ins. Than f from the rocks, the billows, and the u ind. To the ſtern god of ſea. Aion $ 
He, perſet diner! climbs the rope, J/'a!l-r. To waſh the tkins of beaſts; and fowls herewith, on 
And balances your fear.und hope. Prior. To DAN ER. v. a. [from the noun. | To put | would keep them from growing dent in mort: 7 
Nature, I thought, per form'd too mean a part, iu hazard; to end anger. weather. | Grew, 'S 
Forming her movements to the rules of art; Pompey's fon ſtands up | Da'xK1sn. adj. Somewhat dank. 85 
1 And, vex'd, I tound that the mufician's hand For the main toldier; whote quality going on, | They bound me, bore me thence, f 
; Ind o'er the dar mind too great command. The ſides” o' th' World may A.: #2 F. Shoki/p.] And in a dark aud danse vault at home 
[= Prey DN GHS. 47. [from unge. J. Without] There left . © Shakcjpe 5 
| DSSCINGMASTER. a. ſ. ¶ d iuce and miffcr. | One hazard; without riſque e £ from danger. To Day, v. n. [corrupted from dip. ] To ery fall + 
; ; u 129 tcaches the art of dancing. He ew eth no lefs magnanimity in danger leſs gently into the water: a word, I beliey „ 0 only 1 
The 06 were tauglit their ape's tricks by a | deſpiſe, than others in REIN affecting t':e{ uſed by anglers. 
clanci gm fe, I. Iiſerange.] multiplying of King. Corus. Sidney. I have tauglit him how to catch a chub by d- 
Th 1 . s Of a duncingm fen, and the fingers of : Dax des. adj. [from danger. ] Hazardous ; ping with a eraſhopper. Mulan. 
| Ea. fall, as it we rel natur.: ay, without ! perilous ; full of dar ger. Darya'TICAL. adj, [from dapaticitsy Latin. 
| thouglit, or Pains, into regular and admirable mo- Aman of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. Sumptuous in cheer. UTE 
| tions. | Lede on Underſtundiy. | Feelus. ix. - DA'PPER. ac. ds per, Dutch. J Little and ar- | 
| Daxcrxescnvot.. nf. U eig at d , boot. } | All men counſel me to take away thy life, like- tive; lively without bulk. It is uſually ſpoken in 5 
The fohool where the ut of ine is taught, lv to bring forth nothing but dangerous and wicked | contempt. : 
They bat us to the Enyglith : e, effects. Sidnry.| And on the tawny ſands and ſhelves, | 
And teach lavoltas high, and fn i couranto's ; Already we have conquer half the war, Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Auen 5 
Saping gur grace is only in our heels. Shife/peire, | And the Je o dry row part is left behind. Devin. A pert dpper ſpark of a magpye, fancied t: 0 | 4 
A Certain tzxyptian king. endowed, a} dt in Dx/xXcrroutsLy. ade. from. dangerous, ] . Haze birds would never be goV erned 'till himſelf ſhould =. 
cr for the inittution of apes of quali ty. ms ouſt, per ilouſty; with danger. fit at the helm. LI. fir ai. 4 
: II gans. if for 3 „our ſon, believe it, oh, believe it, Da y⁵EHRRLIx G. . ſ. [from der. A dwarf; 1 
ͤ og mf: inlyit dc Frents” The gp & . grally you have with him prevail d, fa dandiprat. 5 
name et a plant. | If not mo t mortal to him. SY theſp: ares (. et US. DA'PPLE. adj. [from apple; ; as Pon +] Mark- | : 
It agrees in all reſpects with the hawkweed, A fort of nanghty perſons ed with various colours ; ee ey ſtreaked ; 8 
bet zur Units Having a fingte naked ſtalk, with Have pracctis'd dJingerofly againſt your Nate, imbricated; it is uſed chiefly of animals. N 1 
one lower iron the top. Mi Degling with witches and with conjurers. Shat-ſp.| My COUNTY neighbours do not find 1t impoſtible 2 
For cowhhins ſweet, let dunde ent ſpread ; It inſt with God to permit ſs, which think |to think of : a lame horſe, till they have run over ; 
Fur Dlonzehlnda, blitliſomem aid, 1s dend! they and ſo ſur ely, to fall mo ſt >: oro Mx. all beings ES are, and then pitch On ons 7 le. Loc Le. f I 
Gay's Faſioral:. | Hammond. on F undamevials. To DY/PPLE. v. a. [from the ad ective.) —4 1 5 
DA SPIPRAT: . . Aandin, French] A little Plutarch ſavs, Teleſilla, a noble lady, being dax- | ſtreak ; to vary; to diverſify with loans, | 8 
ele; in urchin: a word ned ſomctimes in | or:v/y fick, was adviſed to apply her mind to But under him a grey ſteed did he weild, 5 
fondneſs, fomet mes in cont 8 1 g 50 86 Peacham. W bob ſides with d:pp/-d circles were endig it. = 
7 DANDLE. o. a. {dad:{n, Dutch: | If it were fo; which but to think were pride, Hense = 
Te Lake a ch id on. the knee, or in the My conftant love would danc geroufly be tried. The gentle day _ A 
kewl, be leaft aud q zict lum. | Dryden.” Dopples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots o of grey. 3 . . 
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DAR 


Horſes that are dappled, turn wlute; and old 


_ ſquirrels turn griſly. Bacon. 
8 5 The lark begins his flight, 
From his watch- tower in the ſkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rite. Miltor, 
The dappl'd pink, and bluſhing roſe 
Deck my charming Chloe's hair. Prior. 


The gods, to curſe Pamela with her pray'rs, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. 


| 5 i Pope. 
Dar. n. ſ. A fiſh found in the Severn. 
Dax r. j Baily. Dart is the ſame with dace. 


To DARE. v. n. pret. I dit; the preterite I 
dred belongs to the active dare; part. I have dared. 
[veapnan, Saxon, derren, Dutch. ] To have cou- 
rage for any purpoſe ; not to be afraid; to adven- 
ture; to be adventurous. 

Das , thou be as good as thy word now ?--- 
Wly, Hal, thou know'ſt, as thou art but a man, 


Ide; but as thou art a prince, I fear thee. 


S bakeſpcare. 

I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. Shak-/p. 
They are both hanged ; and ſo would this be, if 
he dus Real any thing advent'routly, Shakcſp. 


Neither of them was of that temper as to d, 


any dangerous fact. Haywood. 
The father bore it with undaunted ſoul, 
Like one who dur/t his deſtiny controul. Dryden. 
Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows 
buth to be cautious and to dare, as occaſion offers. 
Dryden. 
' We dare not build much upon ſuch a notion or 
doctrine, till it be very fully examined. Watts.\ 
To DARE. v. a. pret. I darcd, not I d ον To 
challenge; to defy. | 
I never in my life 
Did hear a challeng urg'd more modeſtly, 
Unleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare 


To gentle exerciſe and proof of arms, Shak: ſp. 
2 Here ſhe ſtands: | 
Take hut poſſeſſion of her with a touch; 5 

Id ue thee but to breathe upon my love. Sha. 


He had many days come half ſeas over; and 
ſometimes pailing further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, daring them to fight. &nolles, 

Maſters of the arts of policy thought that they 
right even defy and dare Providence to the face. 

South, 

All cold, but in her breaſt, I will deſpiſe ; 
And dare all heat but thatin Celia's eyes. 
| Roſcommn. 

Time; I dure thee to diſcover 
Such a youth, and ſuch a lover. Dryden. 

Preſumptuous wretch ; with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. 

Granville. 

To Dart Latz. To catch them by means of 
2 looking-glaſs, or by keeping a bird of prey ho- 
vering aloft, which keeps them in amaze till 
caught; to amaze. | 

Shrimps are dipped up in ſhallow water with 
little round nets, not much unlike that which is 
uled for daring larks. Carew. 

As larks lie du to ſhun the hobby's flight. 


Dare. n. /. {from the verb.] Defiance; chal- 
lenge. | 
Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
The empire of, the ſea. Shakeſpeare. 
1 Dax. n. J. A ſmall fiſh, the Tame with dace. 

EUCUY CUT : 
Da'xEFU L. adj. [dure and full.] Full of defi- 
ance : not in uſe. | 
e might have met them dareful, beard to 
beard, 
And beat them backward home. Shak, 

DRIN. adj. [ from dare.] Bold; adventurous : 
fearleſs; courageous ; intrepid ; brave; ſtout. 

The laſt Georgick bas many metaphors, but. 
not fo during as this; for human paſſions may be 
more naturally aſcribed to a bee than to an inani-, 
mate plant. Addiſon. 

Ihe ſong too daring, and the theme too great. 

Ji ir 


Dryden. ; 


DAN 


Grieve not, O during prince! that noble heart. 


Pope. 

DRIN GL. adv. | from dar ing.] Boldly ; 0 
rageouſly ; fearleſsly ; impudently ; outrageouſly. 
Some of the great principles of religion are 
every day openly and daring/y attacked from the 
preſs. Altterbury. | 

Your brother, firm'd with his ſucceſs, 
Too daringly upon the foe did preſs. Halifax. 
DRIN GN ESS. n. . [from daring. ] Boldneſs. 
DARK. adj, [veonc, Saxon. ] 
1. Not light.; wanting light. 
Fleance, his ſon, who keeps him company, 


Muſt embrace the fate of that dark hour. Shak. 
While we converſe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. Waller 


2. Not ofa ſhowy or vivid colour. 
If the plague be ſomewhat dark, and the plague ' 
ſpread not in the ſkin, the prieſt ſhall pronounce 
him clean. Leviticus 
In Muſcovy the generality of the people are 
more inclined to have dar coloured hair than 
flaxen. Boyle. 

3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 

Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 

Conduct my weary ſteps. Dryden. 

4. Opake; not tranſparent; as, lead is a dar 
body. 

5. Obſcure; not perſpicuous. 

What may ſeem dart at the firſt, will afterwards 
be found more plain. - Hooker. 

Mean time we ſhall expreſs our darker purpoſe. 

Shakeſpeare. 

6. Not enlightened by knowledge; ignorant. 

The age, wherein he liv'd, was dart; but he 
Could not want ſight, who taught the world to ſee. 

Denham. 

7. Gloomy; not cheerful. 

All men of dark tempers, according to their 
degree of melancholy or enthuſiaſm, may find 
convents fitted to their hamours. Addijon on Italy. 

DaR. u. /. 

1. Darkneſs ; obſcurity ; want of light. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold, hold! Shak ſpeare's Macbeth, 

Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me! from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off. | Ailton 

Wheareas ſeeing requires light, and a free medi- 
urn, and a right line to the objects, we can hear in 
the dar immured, and by curve lines. Holder. 

2. Obſcurity ; condition of one unknown. 

All he ſays of himſelf is, that he is an obſcure 
perſon ; one, I ſuppoſe he means, that is in the 
dark. Atterbury, 

3- Want of knowledge. 

Till we ourſelves perceive by our own under- 
ſtandings, we are as much inthe dark, and as void 
of knowledge, as before. Locke. 
To Dark. v. a. | from the noun.] To darken ; 
to obſcure : obſolete. 

Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth 

dark 
Her goodly light, with ſmiles ſhe drives away. 
Spenſer. 

Toa DaR KEN. v. a. [from dark.] 

1. To make dark; to deprive of light. 

Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it ſtood, 
That hung above, and dargen'd all the flood. 

| Addiſon. 
Whether the darken'd room to muſe invite, 
Or whiten'd wall provoke the ſkew'r to write. 


Pope. 

2. Toclond; toperplex. 

Such was his wiſdom, that his confidence did 
eldom darken his foreſight, eſpecially in things 
ear hand. Bacon. 

3- To foul; to ſully. 

The luſts and paſſions of men do fully and 
darken their minds, even by a natural influence. 

Tillotſon 
To DA'RKEN. v. n. To grow dark. 


Da'z# 1.18 G.| apartiviple, as it ſeems, from dar il. 


DAR 


which vet I have never found; or perhaps a kin 
of diminutive from dark, as young, youngling. } Be 
ing in the dark; being. without. tight : a word 
merely poetical. 
O, wilt thou darklins leave me? do not ſo. 
85 & ſpeare. 
Darkling ſtands 
The varying ſhore o' th' world. Shokefprures 
The wakeful bird 

Sings darthag, and, in ſhadieſt covert hid, 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton. 

Dark/ing they mourn their fate, whom Circc's 

pow'r, - 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhapes confin'd. Dryd.», 

Dax K Lv. adv. | from dar.] In a ſituation vod 
of light; obſcurely ; blindly ; gloomily ; uncer- 
tainly. 

For well you know, and can record alone, 

What fame to future times conveys but dert 

down. | 

Da/xxNESS. n. /. [from dark] 

1. Abſence of light. 

Darn ſi was upon the face of the deep. Ger: 

I go whence 1 thall not return, even to the land 
of dar and the ſhadow of death. Job. 

2. Opakeneſs; want of tranſparency. 

3. Obſcurity ; want of perſpicuity; dificultacis 
to the underſtanding. 

4. Infernal gloom + wickedneſs. 

The inftraments of dteſi tell us truths ; 

Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 

In depeſt conſequence. Shak /s. 

5. State of being intellectually clouded ; iguo- 
rance ; uncertainty. | 

All the light truth has, or can have, is from the 
clearneſs and validity of thoſe proofs upon which 
it is received ; to talk of any other light in the 
underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the dark, 
or in the power of the prince of duet. Locke. 

6. The empire of Satan, or the devil. 

Who hath delivered us from the power of dar- 
neſs, and tranſlated us into the kingdom of his dear 
Son. Coloſtans. 

D RK SOME. adj. | from dark.} Gloomy ; ob- 
ſcure; not well enlightened ; not luminous. 

He brought him through a de narrow paſs 
To a broad gate. Spenſer. 

And her fair eyes, like ſtars that dimmed were 
With dark/ome cloud, now ſhew their goodlty 

beams. Spenſer. 

You mult not look to have an image in -any 
thing lightſome ; for even a face in iron, red hot, 
will not be ſeen, the light confounding the ſmall 
differences of lightſome and d.4ſome which ſhew 
the figure. _ Bain, 

A dark/ome cloud of locuſts, ſwarming down, 

Muſt eat, and onthe ground leave nothing 3 

! . 
He here with us to be, 
Forſook the courts of everlaſting day, 
And choſe with us a daurkſome houſe of mortal 
> ax Milton. 
Miſtaken bleſſing, which old age they call. 

'Tis a long, naſty, dariſome hoſpital. Dryden. 

The dme pines that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 
Wave high, and murmur tothe hollow wind. P:pe. 

Dxri1NG. adj. | deohnling, Sax. diminutive of 
&:ar.] Favourite; dear; beloved; regarded with 
great Kindneſs and tenderneſs. 

"Tis not for a generous princs to countenance 
oppreſſion and injuftice, eveu in his moſt darling 
favourites, L* Eftrang . 

Have a care leſt ſome beloved notion or ſome 
darling ſcience, too far prevail over your mind. 

| Watts. 

Da"«L1xG. . J. A favourite; one much be- 
loved. 

Young Ferdinand they ſuppoſe is drown'd, 
And his and my lov'd darling. Shak-ſpeare. 


In Thames, the ocean's darling, England's 
pride, 
The pleaſing emblem of his reign does glide. 
Halifax. 
She became the dyling of the princeſs. Addifn. 


To Dann. . . 


[ of uncertain original. J. To 
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DAS 


mend holes by imitating the texture of the ſtuff. 


Will the thy linen wath, or hoſen dun? Gay. 


He ſpent every day ten hours in his cloſet, in 
dawning his ſtockings, which he performed to ad- 
miration. \ Swwift. 

Da'/kxEL. nf. | Lolizm.] A weed growing in 
the fields. | | 

He was met ev'n now 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
Ziv tl, andall the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtwning corn. Shak: ſpear. 
VV ant ye corn for bread ? 
»Twas full of dunel; do you like the taſte ? 
Shak-jpearc. 

N fruitful crop the ſickly fields return; 

But oats and durnel choak the riſing corn. 'Dr velen. 


79 DAA. 2. 4. [This word is by Furs | 


referred to dae: it ſeems to me more probably 
deducible from ranger la batdilli.] 
1. To prepare for battle; to arrange troops for 
battle 
T he town-boys parted in twain, the one fide 
calliug themſelves Pompeians, the other Cæſar- 
Uns; and then darraining a Kind of battle, but 

Without arms, the Cæſarlans got the over hand. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of 


York : 
Dar rain your battle; for they are at hand. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. To apply to the fight, of ſingle combatants. 

Therewith they *gan to harlen greedily , 
Redoubted battle ready to daurrauine. Spenſer. 

DART. ». . | dard, French. ] 

1. A millile weapon thrown by the hand; a 
fmall lance. 

Here one is wounded or ſlain with a piece of a 
rock or flint; there another with a dit, arrow, or 
tance. Peacham. 

O'erwhelm'd with dar try which from afar 
they fling, 

The weapons round his hollow temples 1 ring. 
Dryden. 
2. [In poetry. ] Any miſſile weapon. | 

To DAK T. v. 2. | from the noun. ] 
1. To throw offenſively. 
He whets his tutks, and turns, and dares the 
war; 
Th invaders dur their jav'lins from afar. Dr yd. 
2. To throw; to emit; as the ſun darts his 
deams on the car:h, 
Pan came, and aſk'd what magick caus'd my 
ſmart ; 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dt? Pope. 
To DART. v- n. 

1. To fly as a dart. 

2. To let fly with hoſtile intention. 

Now, during Parthia, art thou ſtruck. Sn ſp. 

To DASH. v. g. | The etymology of this word, 

in any of its ſenſes, is very doubtful. | 

1. To throw or ſtrike any thing ſuddenly againſt 
fomething. 

It you 4% a one againſt a ſtone in the bottom 
af the water, it maketh a ſound. PB on. 

A man that cuts Dora ig and tears his own Rcth, 
and 4:/-; his head againit the ſtones, does not act 
fo unreaſonably as the wicked man. THl-tj-n. 

To break by colliſion. 
Tney that ftand high, have many blaſts to ſhake 
them; 
And, if they fall, tics d:/ themſelves to pieces. 
Shakeſpeare. 

David's throne mull then be like a tree, 

Spreading and overſhad'wing all the earth; 
Or as a ſtone, that mall to pieces % 
All monarchies beades throughout the world. Mill. 

3. To throw water in flaſhes, 

Dafjhirg water on them may prove the heſt 
remedy. A orti mer. 

Xiddling his head, and prone to earth his view, 
Wich ears and cheſt that a the morning dew. 

Tic kel. 

4. To beſpatter; to beſprinkle. 

This tempeſt, 
Daſ/ing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden l reach on't. SH, Alenty V III. 


his genealogy. LF ſtrange. 


DAS 


8. To agitate any liquid, ſo as to make the fur. 
face fly off. 
At once the bruſhing oars and brazen prow 
Dash up the ſandy waves, and ope the depths 
b low. Di din. 
8. 76 mingle; to adulterate; to change by 
ſome worſe admixture. 
Whacum, bred to 4:/þ and draw, 
Not wine, but more unwholſome law. Hudlib. 
I take care to diſh the character with ſuch par- 
ticular circumſtances as may prevent ill-natured 
ap licatious. Add. i ſon. 
Several reveale truths are 4:/4-d and adulte- 
rated with a mixture of fables and human inven- 
tions. Shectetor. 
To form or ſketch in haſte carelefily. 
Net er was d:/2 d out, at one lucky hit, 
A fool ſo juſt a copy of a wit. Pope. 
8. To obliterate; to blot ; to croſs out. 


whole copy extremely, and to a degree thats I 
fear, may difpleate you. Pope. 


to ſurpriſe with ſhame or fear; to depreſs; to 
ſuppreſs. 
His tongue 
Dropp'd manna, and could make the worſe 
appear 
The better reafon, to per plex and df 
Matureſt counſels. Milton. 
Yearly enjoin'd, ſome ſay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number'd days, 
To daſh their pride and Joy for man {educ'd. 
Milton. 
An unknown hand {til check'd my forward joy, 
Da/h'd me with bluſhes. Dr ye: and Lee's Oe api. 
To diiſb this cavil, read but the practice of CHriſ- 
tian emperors. South, 
After they had ſufficiently blaſted him in his 
perſonal capacity, they found it an eaſy work to 
difh and overthrow him in his political. South, 
Nothing do//ed the confidence of the mule like 
the braying of the aſs, while he was dilating upon 


The nymph, when nothing could Narciflus 
move, - 
Still d:/þ'd with bluſhes for her flighted love. 
£ddifon. 
Some ſtronger pow'r eludes our ſickly will ; 
Lahe our riarg hope with certain ill. P. ior. 
Daſh the proud gameſter in his gilded car; 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar. 
| Pepe. 
1 Dai: . s. 
To fly off the ſurface, by a violent motion. 
If the veſſel be ſuddenly ſtopt in its motion, the 
liquor continues its motion, and 4:/Þes over the 
5 of the veſſel. Cheyne. 
To fly in flaſhes with a loud noiſe. | 
* On each hand the guſhing waters play, 
And dowa the rough caſcade, all daſhing, fall. 
Thomſon: 
3. To ruth through water ſo as to make it fly. 
Does, though without knowing how or why 
Spurr'd b: „diy on, and daft d turoug h thick and 
thin, 
Through tenſe and nonſenſe, never out or in. 
: Dryden . 
4 Pasn. n. /. {from the verb. 
1. A Collifion. 
By the touch ethereal rous'd, 
ne dib of clouds, or irritating war, 
Of fightine winds, While all is ; calm beiow 
They furious ſpring. Thomfon. 
2. Infuſion ; 
{mall proportion. 
There is nothing which one regards ſo much 
with an eye of mirth and pity, as innocence, when 
it has in it a d./Þ of folly. Audiſon. 
3. A mark in writing; a line „to note a 
pauſe, or emiſſion. 
He is afraid of letters and characters, of notes 
and daſhes, which, ſet together, do ſignify nothing. 
Brorur's Valgar Errours. 
In modern wit, all printed trath is | 
Set off with num'rous breaks and %. Swift. 


l 


To diſh over this with a line, will deface the 


9. To confound ; to make aſhamed faldenly ; 3 


| fices paſs. Fe. 


ſomething works mingled in a 


DAT 
4. Sudden ſtroke; blow ; act: ludicrous. 
Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile, 
— She takes upon her bravely at firſt deb. SHH. 
Dash. adv, An expreſſion of the ſound of wa- 
ter daſhed. 
Hark, hark, the waters fall; 
And, with a murmuring ſound, 
Deo 2 d ib, upon the ground, 
Yo gentle lumber call. 
DST ARD. . . | dar rpuga, Saxon. A cow- 
ard; a poltroon ; a man infamous for fear.“ 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our dard nobles, 
And ſuffer'd me by th' voice of Nlaves to be 
W hnop'd out of Rome. Shakeſpear . 
Who now my matchleſs valour dare oppole ? 
How long will Dares wait his dftard foes ? 
Dryd:n. 
D.ſtard and drunkard, mean and inſolent; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoſt, but the laſt in fight. 


Bug-bear thoughts in the minds of children, 
make them d2fiar do, and afraid of the ſhadow of 


darkneſs ever after. Locke 
Curſe on their daſtard ſouls, they ſtand aſtonith'd. 
Adi tiſors 


to deſert with cowardige ; to diſpirit. » 
I'm w eary of this fleſh which holds us here, 

And &:/turds many ſoul with hope and fear. 

Dy yden. 

To Das TAU DTS EH. v. a. [from diffard.] To in- 
timidate; to deject with cowardice ; to difpirit ; 
to depreſs; to terrify; to make an habitual 
coward. 

He had ſuch things to urge againſt our 
marriage, 

As, now declar'd, would blunt my ſword. in 

battle, 

And daft. dije my Courage. Dryden. 

Da's TARDLY. adj. [from daſard.] Cowardly ; 
mean ; timorous. 

Brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
da dy wretch, that he docs as good yr call him- 
ſelf ſo that uſes it. L* Eſirange. 

Ds TARDV. . . [from doftard.] Cowardli- 
neſs ; timorouſneſs. 

Dar Ak. n. ſ. | Datariut.] An officer of tlie 
Chancery of Rome, through whoſe hands bene. 
77 2. 

DATE. ». /. [att French, from dt, Lat. 7 

1. The time at which a letter is written, mark ed. 
at the end or the beginning. 

2, The time at which any event ha p >pened. 

3. The time ſtipulated when any thing ſhall be 
done. 

His days and times are pa 
And my reliance on his fracted d 
Has ſmit my credit. Shaksſpeare*s Timon. 
My father's promiſe ties me not to time; 
And bonds, withaut a &.e, they ſay are void. 
Dryden. 

4. End; concluſion. 

What time would ſpare, from Keel receives 
its date; 

And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate. Pepe. 

5. Duration ; continuance. 

Could the declining of this fate, O friend, 

Our date to immortality extend! ? Denham: 

Then raiſe, 

From the conflagrant maſs, purg's and refin'd, 

New heav'ns, new earth, ages ol C endleſs dates 

Founded in righteouſneſs. » Milton, 

6, | from da.] The fruit of the date-tree. 

Hold, take theſe keys, and fetch more ſpices, . 


| Ave; 

——— They call for dates and quinces in the 

| Pp: iſtry. Shak pu. * 

Dar E-TREE. z. f. See Pa L, of which it is 4 
ſpecies. 


To DATE. v. a. from the noun. ] To note 
with the time at which any thing is written or 
done. 

*Tis ail one, in hen: of eternal duration yet 


behind, WHINE we begin the world iv — ty 5 
Ocid 


Dy dn. 


Dr. Hen, 


To Da's TARD. v. a. To terrify; to intimidate, 
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ing colours, the vulgar admire it as an excellent 


ſomething that diſguiſes what it lies upon. 


Tenſe is not in uſe. 


length by the daubers of almoſt all nations, and till 


_eording to the mad imagination of the dauter, to 
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Putch.) : 


Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 


DAU 


lions of ages ago, or date from the late æra of about 


fix thouſand years. Bentley. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round; 

"Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Süeil has 1 
| e. 

DT RL ESS. adj. from date.] Without = 
fixed term. 

The fiy-flow hours ſhall not determinate 
The del {; limit of thy dear exile. 

Da't1v Ec. adj. [datrous, Latin.) 

r. In giammar.] The epithet of the cafe 
that ſiguifies the perſon to whom any thing is 

Ven. 
5 2. [In law.] Thoſe are termed dive execu- 
tors Who are appointed ſuch by the judge's de- 
cree ; as adminiſtrators with us here in England. 
| A liste. 

To DAUB. v. a. [d bben, Dutch; dauber, Fr. ] 

1. To ſmear with ſomething adheſive. 

She took for him an ark of bulruſhes, and 
daubed it with ſlime and with pitch. Exodus. 

2. To paint coarſely. 

Haſty dauting will but. ſpoil the picture, and 
make it ſo unnatural as muſt want falſe light to 
ſet it off. Utavay. 

They ſnatched out of his hands a lame imperfect 
piece, rudely daubed over with too little reflection. 

Dryden. 

If a picture is dauled with many bright and glar- 


piece. . : Watts. 
3. To cover with ſomething ſpecious or groſs, 


So ſmooth he daud'd his vice with ſhew of 
virtue, 
He liy'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. Shakeſp. 
4. To lay on any thing gaudily or oſtentati- 
owly. | 
Since princes will have ſuch things, it is better 
they ſhould be graced with elegancy, than daubrd 
with colt. | Baccn, 
| Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and 
: whore; 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden, 
5. To flatter groffly. 1 
Let every one, therefore, attend the ſentence of 
his contcience ; for, he may be ſure, it will not: 
#10 nor fatter, | | South. 
To Davy. v.n. To play the hypocrite : this 


1 cannot du it further; 
And yet I muſt. Shakeſpeare. 
A Da'vBER. u. ſ. [from daub.] 
1. One that daubs. | 
2. A coarſe low painter. 
What they call'd his picture, had been drawn at 


unlike him. Dryden. 
Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, ac- 


cauſe laughter. | Dryden. 
A fign-poſt dauter would diſdain to paint 
The one-ey'd hero on his elephant. Dryden. 
The treacherovs tapſter, Thomas, 
Hangs a new angel, two doors from us, 
As fine as duubers hands can make it. 
23. A low flatterer. 
DalduE. . J. | from dub. ] An old word for 
any thing artful. 
She works by charms, by ſpells, and ſuch-dautry 
as this is heyond ovr element. Shakeſpeare. 
Da"upy. adj. [from daub.] Viſcous; gluti- 
nous ; adheſive. | 
| Not in vain th' induſtrious kind, 
With dnby wax and flow'rs the chinks have 
lin'd. Dryden. 
Some the gall'd ropes with dub marling bind, 
Or fear-cloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. 
Dryden. 
Da'vonTER. n. ſ. ¶ dauttar, Gothick ; vohten, 
Saxon; dot, Runick; deter, German; dochter, 


Swift. 


1. The female offspring of a man or woman. 


Your wives, your daughters, | 


The ciſtern of my luſt.” Shak-ſpcare. | 


8 bakeſpea 6. 


D AW 


Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn. 

2. A daughter in law, or ſon's wife. 

3. A woman. 

Jacob went out to ſee the daughters of the land. 
Geneſis, 


Pope. 


4. [In poetry.] Any deſcendant. 
5. ihe female penitent of a confeſſor. 
Are you at leiſure, holy father, now; 
Or ſhall I come to you at evening maſs ? 
My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter, now. 
S hee peu. Cf. 
To DAUNT. v. . [ domter, French; domitare, 
Latin. | To diſcourage ; to fright ; to intimidate. 
Fairfax, whoſe name in arms through Europe 
rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or withypraiſe, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, * 
And rumours loud, which duunt remoteſt kings. 
Milton. 
Where the rude ax, with heaved ſtroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daun!, 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. 
Milton. 
Some preſences daunt and diſcourage us, when 
others raiſe us to a briſk aſſurance. Glanville. 
D+oxTLESS. adj. [from daunt.] Fearleſs ; 
not dejected ; not diſcouraged. 
Gro great by your example, and put on 
The dawileſs ſpirit of reſolution. Shakeſpeare. 
Dawntl:ſs he roſe, and to the fight return'd : 
With ſhame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with 
fury burn'd. Dryder's Virgil. 
He, not by wants or woes oppreſt, 
Stems the bold torrent with a duunt/e/s breaſt. 
g Dryden. 
The utmoſt weight of affliction from miniſte- 
rial power and popular hatred, were almoſt worth 
bearing, for the glory of ſuch a duunt/eſs conduct 
as he has ſhewn under it. Pope. 
Dx/uNTLESSNESS. #.f. | from dung.] Fear- 
leſſneſs. | | 
_ Daw. n. /. [ſappoſed by Skinner ſo named from 
his note; by Junius to be corrupted from dau; 
the German 2 and dol, in the Bavarian dialeR, 
having the ſame ſignification.] The name of a 
bird. Menedulu. 
I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve, 
For dacus to peck at. Shakeſp. Othello. 
It death do quench us quite, we have great 
wrong, | 
The daros, and trees, and rocks ſhould laſt ſo long, 
When we mult in an inſtant paſs to nought. 
Davies. 
The loud dau, his throat diſplaying, draws 
The whole aſſembly of his fellow daws. Waller. 
DAWK. . /. A cant word among the work- 
_— for a hollow, rupture, or inciſion, in their 
(tuff. 
Obſerve if any hollow or dawks be in the length. 
Moxon. 
To Dawk. v. a. To mark with an inciſion. 
Should they apply that ſide of the tool the edge 
lies on, the ſwift coming about of the work would, 
where a ſmall irregularity of ſtuff ſhould happen, 
jobb the edge into the ſtuff, and fo dato it. 
Maxon. 
To DAWN. v. ». | ſuppoſed by the etymologiſts 
to have been originally to dayer, or advance to- 
wards day. | 
r. To grow luminous; to begin to grow light. 
I have been troubled in my ſleep this night: 
But dawning day new comfort bath inſpir'd. 
Sbak-ſprare. 
As it began to dawn, towards the firſt day of 


the week, carne Mary Magdalene to fee the ſe- 


pulchre. Matthew. 
All night I flept, oblivious of my pain 
Aurora dawrn'd, and Phœbus ſhin'd in vain. Pepe. 
2. To glimmer obſcurely. 
A Romaniſt, from the very firſt dawning of any 


notions in his underftanding, hath this principle 


conſtantly inculcated, that he muſt believe as the 
church. Loc te. 


To fearch the land, but give this day to joy. 


| 


DAY 


| While we behold ſuch dauntleſs worth appear 
In dewning youth, and ſouls ſo void of fear, Dry. 
Thy hand ftrikes out ſome free deſign, 
When life awakes and dwns at every line. 
Daw x. u. ſ. | from the verb.] 
1. The time between the firſt appearance of 
light and the ſun's riſe, reckoned from the time 
that the ſun comes within eighteen degrees of che 
horizon. 
Then on to-morrow's dawn your: care emploi; 


Pope. 


Dryden, 
2. Beginning: firſt riſe, | 
Theſe tender circumſtances diffuſe a dus of 
ſerenity over the ſoul. Pope. 
Such their guiltlefs pation was, 
As in the daun of time inform'sd the heart 
Of innocence and undiſſembling truth. Thongon, 
DAY. ». ſ. dag, Saxon. ] | 
1. The time between the rifing and ſetting of 
the ſun, called the artificial day. 
Why ſtand ye here all the diy idle? Mcuthew. 
Of night impatient, we demand the day; 
The day arrives, then for the night we pray; 
The night and day ſucceflive come and go, 
Our laſting pains no interruption know. Blacbmore. 
Or object new 
Caſual diſcourſe draws on, which intermits 
Our days work. Milo. 
2. The time from noon to noon, or from mid- 
night to midnight, called the natural day. 
How many hours bring about the day? 
How many days will finiſh up the year ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Light; ſunſhine. 
Let us walk honeſtly, as in the day; not in 
rioting and drunkenneſs. Romans. 


The Weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of 
2 


ye 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
Which ofter'd us by fits, and ſnatch'd the day : 
Midſt this was heard the ſhrill and tender cry , 
Of well-pleas'd ghofts, which in the ſtorm did fly. 

Dr Iden. 

Yet are we able only to ſurvey 
Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of day. Prin. 

4. Any time ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed from 
other time; an age: the time. In this ſenſe it is 
generally plural. 2 

After him reigned Gutheline his heir, 
The juſteſt man, and trueſt in his days. 

Fairy Quces. 

I think in theſe days, one honeſt man is obliged 
to acquaint another who are his friends. Pope. 

We have at this time of day, better and more 
certain means of information than they had. 

5. Life: in tlis ſenſe it is commonly plural, 
He n-ver in his days broke his word: that is, in his 
whole: life. | : 

He was never at a loſs in his days for a frequent 
anſwer. Carte. Life of Ormonde, 

6. The day of contcſt; the conteſt; the battle. 

His name ftruck fear, his conduct won the day; 
He came, he ſaw, he ſciz'd the ſtruggling prey. 

ofcomman. 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almoſt itſelf proſeſſes your's, 

And little is to do. Shak jpcare's Macbeth. 

Would you th” advantage of the fight delay, 

If, ſtriking firſt, you were to win the day? Ded. 

7. An appointed or fixed time. 

Or if my debtors do not keep their day, 

Deny their hands, and then refuſe to pay, 
1 mut with patience all their terms attend. 
Dryden, 
8. A day appointed for ſome commemorat:on. 
The field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crifpin Criſpianus. Shak:ſp. 

9. From day to day; without certainty or conti- 
nuance. _ > 

Bavaria hath heen taught, that merit and ſer- 


3- To begin, yet faintly ; to give ſome promiſes | vice doth oblige the Spaniard but from day to diy. 


of luſtre or eminence. 


B ara”, 
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DAY 


To-Davre. On this day. 
To-day, if ye will bear his voice, 3 not 
your hearts. Iſ ili. 


The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, 
Aud irvgal fate that guards the reſt, 
By gin ing, bids us hve -d. Ferrer, 

Da'ts . 1 . U ay. and tcd.] A bed uſed for 
ivleneſs and luxury in the daytime. 

Calling my ofticers about me, in my branched 
velvet gown; having come-down from a &:yvcd, 
where I have Ia ft Olivia fleeping, 

Sb,. pu“, Twelfih Night. 

Pa'vBook. . /. [from day and bot. 4 K kradel⸗ 
man's journal; book in which all the occurren- 
ces of the day are ſet down. 

DA'YBREAK. . . | {ry and creak, | The dawn; 
the firſt appear ance of light 

I watch'd the early glories of her eves, 


DEA 


Dayrian nf day and iur.] The time in 
which there is light, oppoſed to night. 

In the daytime Fame fitteth in a watch-tower, 
and flicth moſt by night; ſhe mingleth things 
done with things not fone, and is a texror to great 
cities. : Bacon. 

My ants never brought out their corn hut in the 
night when the moon did ſhine, and kept it under 
ground | in the daytinie. Hadi jon. 

Da/vworkk. . ſ. [day and 2 work] Work im- 
poſed by the day: FE. labour. | 

True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 


Ere prime thou haſt th' impoſed duaywork done. 
Farr fax. 
To DAZE. v. a. [opxs, Saxon.] To over- 


power with light; to ſtrike with too ſtrong luſtre ; 
to binder the act of ſeeing by too much light ſud- 
denty introduced. 


As men for dye watch the Eaſtern tkies. 5 
Dr v3 
Davragovr. ». . [ y and labour. Labour 
by the day; labour divided into daily taſks. 
Doth God exact de, light deny'd, 
1 foadly aik ? Ailton. 
Deylabow was but an hard and a. dry kind of 
livelihood to 4 man, that could get an eſtate with 
two or thice itrokes of his pen. South, 
DayLAatovketR. . . [trom daylabm.] One 
that works by the a7. 
In one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn 
That ten dal could not end. Aſilian. 
The dayl:taurer, in a country village, has com- 
monly but a ſmall pittance of courage. Locke. 
„ Der Lien. u. . | diy and light. | The light of 
the day, as oppoſed to that of the moon, or a 
taper. 
By this the droopiag d :y/izbt * gan to fade, 
Aud yield his room to ſad ſucceeding * 


Fairy Quecn. 
Thou ſhalt buy this dear, 
If ever I thy face by daylight ſee. 
Now go thy way. Shakeſpeare. 


They, by daylight paſſing through the Turks 
fleet, recovered*the haven, to the joy of the be- 
ſieged Chriſtians. Knolls. 

He ſtands in daylight, and diſdains to hide 
An act, to which by honour he is ty'd. Dryden. 

Will you murder a man in plain daylight ? 

Dryden. 

Though rough bears in covert ſeek defence, f 
White foxes ſtay, with ſceming innocence; 

That crafty kind with. day lige can diſpenſe. 
Dryden. 

If bodies be laminated by the ordinary prifma- 
tick colours, they will appear neither of their 
own day/14t colours, nor of the colour of the light 
caft on them, but of ſome middle colour between 
both. Newton"s Ofticks. 

Dar-LI Lv. u. 7 The ſame with Asp H DEL, 
Which fee. 

Durs NN. . ſ. [lay and man] An old word 
fur umpire. Ainſworth. 

Perhaps rather, ſnrety. | 

For what art thou, 
That mak'ſt thyſeif his dy ſwan, to prolong 
Ihe vengeance pre : : / Queen. 

D&'YSPRING. z. /. | diy and /prirg.}] The riſe 
vf the day; the daun; the firſt appearance of light. 

So ull ere dayſprings under conſcious night, 
Secret they finiſh'd, and in order ſet. Milton. 

The breath of heay' n freſh blowing, pure and 

ſw ect, 
With day{fring born, here leave me to reſpire. 
Nilten, 
: Dersau. z. f. [day and fv] The morning 
tar. 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wiſe, 
Of greate ſt blood and yet more good than great: 

I meant the 4 ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lei like influence from his lucent ſeat. 

Ben Fenſor. 

Sunk _— he be beneath the watry floor ; 

So finks the day/fur in the ocean bed, 
Ate yet aum repairs tus drooping head. 
Ailton. 


tion of the ſight by ſudden luſtre. 


— she ſhould have died e e 


are alive, from what they are when dead. Hale. 


Or with difdainful glances ſhot him dad. Dryden. 


They ſmote the gliſtering armies as they ſtand, 
With quis ring beams, which dd the wold'ring 
eye. Flair fav. 
Poor human kind, all dag'd in open day, 
Err after bliſs, and blindly miſs their way. Dryd. 
DZT b. 2 5 [rather daficd. See DarsY J Be- 
ſprinkled with daiſies. 
Let us 
Find out the prettieſt d. i, plot we can, 
And make him a grave. Shakeſprare's Cympeline, 
To DAZ LE. v. 4. [See DAZE.] 
I. To overpower with light; to hinder the ac- 


Fears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch an imagina- 
ry faſhion, as they rather dale men's eyes than 
open them. Bacon, 

How is it that ſome wits are interrupted ; 

That now they daz>!d are, now clearly ſee ? 
Davies. 

2. Io ſtrike or ſurpriſe with ſplendour. 
Thoſe heav'nly ſhapes 

Will d:z>/: now this earthly, with their es 

Inſufferably bright. Milton. 

The places that have either ſhining ſentiments 

or manners, have no occaſion for them: a dazzling 

expreſſion rather damages them, and ſerves only 

to eclipſe their beauty. Pope. 

Ah, friend! to dazzle let the vain deſign ; 

To raiſe the thought, or touch the heart, be thine. 
Pope. 

To Daz z UE. v. n. To be overpowered w ch 

light; to loſe the power of ſight. 

Dazzle mine eyes? or do I ſce three funs ? 


| She ckeſpeare. 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy ſight is 
Young, 
And you ſhall read, when mine begins to:dawnile. 
NYE cheſpe are. 


An overlight maketh the eyes inan, inſomuch 
as perpetual looking againſt the. ſun would cauſe 
blindneſs, Bacon. 
I dare not truſt theſe eyes; 
They dance in miſts, and dag zle with ſurpriſe. 
Dryden. 
DEACON x. /. ¶ di iconus, Latin. | 
1. One of the loweſt of the three orders of the 
clergy. 
Likewiſe muſt the deacors be grave. 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
The conſtitutions that the apoſtles made con- 
cerning deacons and widows, are very importunely 
ur ged. Þi/hop Sand. rſon. 
2. [In Scotland.] An overſeer of the poor. 
3- And alſo the maſter of an incorporated com- 
pany. 


officer in the ancient church, 
Dr/acoxry. n. ſ. | from deacon. ] The of- 
D:t'acoxsniP. ſ fice or dignity of a deacon. 
DEAD. adj. [de da, Saxon; dood, Dutch. ] 
1. Deprived of life; exanimated. 

The queen, my lord, is dead : 


Shak: ſp. Mact th, 
A brute or a man are another thing, when they 


She either from her hopeleſs lover fled, 


2. With f be fore the cauſę of death, 


| dead and uſeleſs by him. 


D=#/acoxEss. n. f. [from daacon.] A female | 


DEA 


This Indian told them, that, miſtaking theip 


courte, the crew all, except himſelf, were dead of 
hunger. Arlutbnct. 
2. Without life; inanimate. 
All, all but truth, drops dead- born from the 
preſs, 
Like the laſt gazette, or the laſt addrefs. Fe e. 
4. Imitating death; ſenſeleſs; motionleſs. 
At thy rebuke, 0 God of Jacob, both the cha- 
riot and horſe are caſt into a dead ſleep. 


5. Unactive; motionleſs, 
The tin ſold ſometimes higher, and ſometimes 
lower, according to the quick vent and abundance, 
or the dead ſale and ſcarcity. Carew. 
Nay, there's a time when ev'n the rolling year 
Seems to ſtand fill: dead calms are in the ocean, 
When not a breath diſturbs the drouſy main. Lee. 
They cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed 
time lying upon their hands, nor the uneaſineſs ic 
is to do nothing at all. Loc ke. 
6. Empty; vacant. 


it deciveth the ſenſe; and it ſeemeth to the eye a 
ſhorter diſtance of way, if it be all dend and con- 
tinued, than if it have trees or buildings, or any 
other marks whereby the eye may divide it, Bacon, 


ſpace, 
A ſtep of life, that promis'd ſuch a race. Dryden. 

7. Uſeleſs ; unprofitable. 

The commodities of the Kingdom they took; 
though they lay dead upon their hands for want of 
vent. Bacon. 

Perſuade a prince that he is irreſiſtible, and he 
will take care not to let ſo glorious an attribute lie 
Addiſon. 

8. Dull; gloomy ; unemployed. 

Travelling over Armanus, then covered with 
deep ſnow, they came in the dead Winter to 
Aleppo. Knolles, 

There is ſomething unſpeakably chearful in a 
ſpot of ground which is covered with trees, that 
{miles amidſt all the rigours of Winter, and gives 


us a view of the moſt gay ſeaſon in the midit of 


that which is the moſt dead and melancholy. 
Addiſon, 

9. still; obſcure. 

Their flight was only deſcrred until they miglit 
cover their diſorders by the dead darkneſs of the 
night. Haya d. 

10. Having no reſemblance of life. 

At a ſecond ſitting, though I alter not the draught, 
I muſt” touch the "Lame features over again, aid 
change the dead colonring of the whole. Dryden. 

11. Obtuſe ; dull; not ſprightly. Uſed of 
ſounds, 

We took a bell of about two inches in diameter. 
at the bottom, which was ſupported, in the midſt 
of the cavity of the receiver, by a bent ſtick, in 
which, when it was cloſed up, the bell ſeemed to 
ſound more dead than it did when juſt before it 
ſounded in the open air. Boyle 

12. Dull; frigid; not animated; nat affecting. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear, t that 
is compoſed in the moſt elegant forms of ſpeech, 


from the ſacred writings. Addiſon, 
13. Taſteleſs ;- vapid ; ſpiritleſs : uſed of li- 
quors. 8 


14. Uninhabited. 
Somewhat is left under Sat walls and dry 


ditches. Avrbuthnot. 
15. Without the natural force or efficacy; as, 4 
dead fire. 


16. Without the. power of vegetation ; as, a 


dead bo. 49h, 
17. [In theology. ] The ſtate of ſpiritual deaths 


lying under the power of fin. 


You hath he quickened, who were dead in treſ- 
paſſes and fins. Epbeſ. ii. Is 

The DE av: n. ſ. Dead men. 

Jove ſaw from high with juſt diſdain, 


Dreden. 


The dead iaſpir'd with vital. life again. 
8 4 


The 


1 alms. 
Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and - 
| backbone, we know is uſed for procuring dead 
fleeps. Bacon, 


This colour often carries the mind away; vea, 


Nought but a blank remains, and a dead void 


when it is not heightened by ſolemnity of phraſe 
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DEA 
This ancient Romans generally buried their d 


rear the great roads. Addiſon 
That the dead ſhall riſe and live again, is beyond 


the diſcovery of reaſon, aud is purely a matter of 


faith. Locke. 
The tow'ring bard had ſung in nobler lays, 
How the Latt trumpet. wakes the lazy dead, 
Smith, 
DEAD. . £ Time in which there is remarka- 
ble ſtillneſs or gloom ; as at midwinter and mid- 
night. 
After this life, to hope for the favours of mercy 
thong. is to expect an harveſt in the dead of winter, 
South, 
In the dead of the night, when 5 men and 
their dogs were all faſt atleep. L' FEftr. ange. 
At length, in ad of night, the ghoſt appears 
Of her uni1appy lord. Dryden. 


To DEAD. 2. n. | from the noun. n. To loſe force, 


of whatever kind. 


Iron, as ſoon as it is out of the fire, deadeth | 


ſtrait ways. Be acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To Dera. 1 
To D&/abex. ſ UV. ts 
1. To deprive of any Kind of force or ſenſa- 
tion, 

That the ſound may be extinguiſhed or dead-d 
by diſcharging the pent air, before it cometh to 
the mouth of the piece, and to the open air, is not 
probable. Bacon. 

It is requiſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and 
hard ſtretched, otherwiſe the laxneſs of that mem- 
brane will certainly dead and damp the ſound. 

Holder. 

This motion would be quickly deadened by coun- 
termotions. Glanville's Scepſis Scientiſica. 

We will not oppoſe any thing to them that is 
hard and ſtubborn, but by a ſoft anſwer dada 
their force by degrees. 

Our dreams are great inſtances of that activity 


which is natural to the human ſoul, and which is 


not in the power of ſleep to denden or abate. 
Spectator, 
Anodynes are ſuch things as relax the tenfion 


of the affected nervous fibres, or deſtroy the par- 


ticular acrimony which occaſions the pain, or what 
d:adens the ſenſation of the brain by procuring ſleep. 
Arbuthnot on Dict. 
2. To make vapid, or fpiritleſs. 
The beer and the wine, as well within water as 
above, have not been palled or d:uded at all. 
Bacon. 


DEAD-DoOING. participial adj. [d:ad and do.] 


Deſtructiva; killing.; miſchievous; having the 5 


power to make dead. 
: Hold, O dear lord, your dead- doing hand; 
Then loud he cry'd, 1 am your humble thr all. 


Spenſer. 
They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers, 
Or wives or children, ſo they can 
Make up ſome fierce d:ad-doins man. Thidibras. 


DEAD-LIFT. nf. Lad and life. Hopeleſs C- 
iZence. 
And have no power at ell, nor ſhift, 
To help itſelf at a dead-/ift. Hudibra:., 
Dz'apLy. adj. [from dcad.] 
1. Deſtructive; mortal; murtherous. 
She then on Romeo calls, as if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murther her. Shakeſpeare. 
Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, 
As a North wind burns a too forward Spring 
Give ſorrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryd. 
2. Mortal ; implacable. 
The Numidians, in number —— are deadly 
enemies unto the Turks. | | Kaokes. 
DAD Lx. adv. 2 
1. In a manner reſembling the dead. 
Like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with haſte, 
And aſk'd him why he look'd ſo dezdly Wan? 
| D/ at 
2. Mortally. 


wards them. - 


Burne's Theory. | 


DEA 


E 1 will break Pharaoh's arms, and he ſhall groan 
before him with the groanings of a deadly w cunded 
man. Fx. xxx. 

3. Implacably ; : irreconcileably ; ; deftrutiy oh. 

4. It is ſometimes uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe, only 
to enforce the ſignification of a word. 

Mettled ſchoolboys ſet to cuff, 

Wil not conſeſs that they have done enough, 

Though deadly weary. Orrery. 

John had got an impreſſion, that Lewis was ſo 
d-adly cunning a man, that he was afraid to ven- 
ture himſelf alone with him. Arbuthnot, 

Du/avNESS, n. ſ. | from dend. 


deur ; want of aflection. 

His grace removes the defect of incl! ination, by 
taking off our natural dead and diſatfection to- 
Rovers. 
2. Weakneſs of the vital powers; languor ; ; 
faintneſs ; inactivity of the ſpirits. 

Your gloomy eyes betray a deadneſs, 

And inward languiſhing. 

Dryden and Les's Oedipus. 

3. Vapidneſs of liquours; loſs of ſpirit. 

Deadi:ſs or flatneſs in cyder is often occaſioned 
by the too free admiſſion of air into the vellels. 

Mortimer, 

DEr/ADNETTLE. . ſ. A weed; the fame with 
archangel, 

DEAD-RECKONING. 2. ſ. [a ſea term.) That 
eſtimation. or conjecture which ſeamen make of 
the place where a ſhip is, by keeping an account 
of her way by the log, by knowing the courſe 
they have ſteered by the compaſs, and by rectify- 
ing all with allowance for drift or lee-way ; ſo that 
this reckoning is without any obſervation of the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, and is to be rectified as often 


as any good N ation can be had. 


DEAF: ad, [ doof, Putch. ſl 
1. Wanting the tenſe of hearing. | 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is af. 


Shak-ſpeare. 
Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The chief defiga here intended is to inſtruct 
ſuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 
ſequence of their want of hearing. Holder. 
If any fins afflict our life. 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 
Till death ſhall bring the kind relief, 


We muſt be patient, or be deaf. Prior. 
Thus you may ſtill be young to me, 

While 1 can better hear than ſee: 

Oh ne'er may fortune ſhew her ſpight, 

To make me deaf, and mend my fight. Swift, 


2. It has t before the thing that ought to be 
heard. 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuſes; 
Nor tears, nor prayers ſhall purchaſe out abuſes. 
Shakeſpea! 6 
Oh, that men's ears ſhould be 
To counſel deaf, but not to flattery ! Shakeſpeare. 
Whilſt virtue courts them; but, alas, in vain : 
Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeſt call, blind to her greateſt charms. 
Roſcommon. 
Not ſo, for once indulg'd, they ſweep the main; 


Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. Dryd. 


Hope, too long with vain deluſion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the roll of death his glorious name: Pope, 
3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 
Deaf with the noiſe, I took my haſty flight: 
No mortal courage can ſupport the fright; Dryd. 
4. Obſcurely heard. 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe; 
Confus'd and chiding like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhore. 


The reft were ſeiz'd with ſullen diſcontent, 
And a deaf murmur through the ſquadrons went. 
* "yn. 
75 DRA. v. 4. To deprive of the power of 


hearing. 


1. Frigidity; want of wariath ; want of ar- | 


| conſequence from their deaf ſs. 


Dryden. ; 


DEA 

Hezrivg hath deaf*d our ſailors 3 and if they 
Know how to hear, there's none know what to, 

ſay. Donne. 

A ſwarm of their aerial ſhapes appears, 

And, flutt'ring round his temples, d.afs his ears. 
Dryden. 

To DAT EN. v. a. [from d.] To deprive of 
the power of hearing. 

But Salius enters; and exclaiming loud 
For juſtice, deafens and diſturbs the crowd. Dryd. 

Fr mw ſhouting men, and hoins, and dogs, he 

ies, 
Deafenid and ſtunn'd with their promiſcuous cries. 
1 22. 
DE AFLY. adv. | from deaf. ] 50 
. Without ſenſe of ſounds. 

2. Obtcurely to the ear. 

Dr'arxEss. n. ſ. {from deaf.] 

1. Want of the power of hearing; want cf 
ſenſe of ſounds. 

Thoſe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by 
Holder. 

The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his 
requeſt, and for his dau; for had he been able 
to converſe with me, do you think I had amuſed 
my time ſo ill? Lope. 

2. Unwillingneſs to hear 

I found ſuch a def, that no declaration from 
the biſhops could take place. King Charlcs, 

DEAL. z. /. [deel, Dutch. ] 

1. Part. ; 

A great deal of that which had been, was now 
to be removed out of the church. Homer. 

2. Quantity; ; degree of more or leſs. It was 
formerly joined with different words, to limit its 
meaning z as, ſome deal, in ſome degree, to ſome 
amount: we now either ſay, a great deal, or a deal, 
without an adjective ; but this is eommonly, if 
not always, ludicrous, or contemptuous. 

When men's affeQions do frame their opinions, 
they are in defence of errour more earneſt a great 
deal, than, for the moſt part, ſound helievers in 
the maintenance of truth, apprehending according 


to the nature of that evidence which ſcripture 


yieldeth. Hooker. 
There is, indeed, PESO of matters, fitter and 
better a great dee! for teachers to ſpend time and. 
labour in. Hooker. 
To weep with them that weep, doth eaſe ſome 
deal; 

But ſorrow, flouted at, is double death. Shakeſp. 
What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man 2 
pend the better part of life in ! In ſcattering com- 
pliments, and tendering viſits. Fen Jenſon. 

The charge, ſome deal thee haply honour: mays 

That noble Dudone had while here he liy'd. 

- Fair «Xs 
Poſlibly ſome never ſo much as doubted of-* 
the ſafety of their ſpiritual eſtate ; and, if ſo, they 
have ſo much the more reaſon a great dea to doubt 
of it. South, 
The author, who te that ſuch a deſign as this 
could not be carried on without a great dul of ar- 
tifice and ee has puzzled and perplexed - 
his cauſe. - Addijon.” 
3- | From the verb to deal.] The art or practice 


of Ae cards. 


How can the muſe her aid ſupport, 
UniſkHl'd in all the terms of art! 
Or in harmomous numbers pur 
The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut. . 
4. [d y, Duteh.] Firewood; or the wood orf 
ines. 
F I have alſo found, that a piece of dani, far thicker * 
than one would eaſily imagine, being purpoſely*: 
intepoſed betwixt my eye, placed in a room; + 
and the clearer day light was not only ſome- 
what tranſparent, but appeared quite through ' 
a lovely red. Beyle on Colours. 
To DEAL. v. a. [dlelen, Dutch] 
1. Jo diſtribute; to difpoſe to different per- 
ſons. 
Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the 
poor that are caſt out, to thy houſe. ja. viii. 7.” 
Due with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 
| Droycen. 
Hs 
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i diſpute, to which the former ages had debated 


other nations. 


DEA 


His lifted arms ar dun hig head he throws, 
And d:a/;, in whitlig air, his empty blows. 


Dryden. 
The buſineſs of mankind in this life, being ra- dea/my plainly with me in the matter of my own 


ther to act than to know, their portion of know 
ledge is d:a/t them accordingly. Addiſon. 
How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 

And Rome deals out her bleilings and her gold. 
T:ick-ll. 

Had the great men of antiquity been potſſeilcd 
of the art of printing, they Would have made an 
advantage of it, in . out their lectures to the 


publick. Aalaliſon. 
If you d out great quantities of ſtrong liquor 
to the mob, there will be many drunk. Wai. 


2. To icatter: to throw about. 

- Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
VV -hich Niobe's devoted itſue felt, 

When hitting through the ſkies, the feather'd deaths; 

were deut. Dryden. 

- To give gradually, or one after another. 

7 he nightly mallet dial reſounding blows. Gay: 

g. To diſtribute the cards. 

To DEAL. v. u. 

1. To traftick ; to tranſact buſineſs ; to tr ade. 

It is generally better to deal by ſpeech than by 
letter; and by a man himſclt, than by the media- 
tion of a third. Bacon. 

This is to drive a wholeſome trade, when all 
other petty merchants deu but for parcels. 
Decay of Piety. 
They buy and fell, they deal and traffick. South. 
With the fond maids in palmiſtry he deals, 
They tell the ſecret firſt which he rey cals. 
Prior. 

2. To act between twy perſons; to intervene. 

Sometimes he that dea/s between man and man, 
-raifeth his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater intereſt chan he hath in either. Bacon, 

3. To behave well or ill in any tranſaction. 

1 doubt not, if he will dea clearly and imparti- 
ally, but that he will acknowledge all this to be 
true. Tilio. ſon. 

4. To act in any manner. 

Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſloep's diſturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee d-a/ upon. 
Shakeſpeare. 

5. To Dear. by. To treat well or ill. This 
ſeems a vitious uſe. 5 

Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, 
nor conducts his own underſtanding aright. Lec, 

6. To DEAL in. To have to do with; to be en- 
gazed in; to practiſe. 

Suiters are ſo diſtaſted with delays and abuſes, 
that plain-dealing, in denying to / in ſuits at 
firit, is grown not only honourable but alſo graci- 
Ous. Bacon. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancing a 
puor man in his cauſe; which is a popular way of 
preventing juſtice, that ſome men have dealt in, 
though without that ſucceſs which they propoſed 
to themſelves. Litter bur y. 

Among authors, none : draw upon themſelves 
more diſpleaſure than thoſe who dal in political 
matters. Addiſon. 

True logick is not that noiſy thing that dal. "all 


it. | Watis's Logick. 

7. To DEAL ms To treat in any manner; to 
uſe well or il. 

Neither can the Irith, nor r yet the Englhth lor ds, 
think theniſelves wronged, nor hardly dcalt with, 
to have that which is none of their ow 1 given to 
them. S penſer I [eland. 

Who then ſhall guide 
His people: * Who defend? Will they not d-al 
Worſe :t5 his followers, than with him they dn? 
Milton. 

17 2 mau would have his conſcience atal clearly 
u, him, he rauſt deu ſeverely with that. 

Seuth's Sermons. 

- God did not only exerciſe thi; providence to- 
Wards his own people, but he dealt thus alſo wich 
Tillotfon. 


{ prince's deſtiny : he muſt write a ſtory of the em- 


DE A 


| ems, becauſe nothing ill is to be ſpoken of the dead. 
ryden. 
You wrote to me with the freedom of a 3 


trifles. Pope. 
Reflect on the merits of the cauſe, as well as of 
the men, who have been thus dle alt with by their 
country. 5 Swift. 
8. To D. AL with, To contend with. 
If ſhe huted me, I ſhould Know what paſſion to 
d:al auilh. Std; 27 


country, to go ern the people, eaſy to be ddt with 
whilſt they 1t..ad in fear. Hag ꝛb d. 
Then you upbraid me; I am pleas d to 1ce 
You're not ſo perfect, but can fail like me: 
I have no God to deal with. Dryden. 
To DEA'LBATE. v. a. | dcalbo, Lat.] To wh 
ten; to bleach. 
Dran TION. u. .. [d albatio, Latin.] The 
act of bleaching or whitening; rendering things 
2 which were not ſo before: a word in little 
uſe. | 
All ſeed is white in viviparous animals, and ſuch 
as have preparing vellels, wherein it receives a 
manifold d:albation. Brown's Fuigar Er cus. 
DAL ER. ». ſ. [from d. 
1. One that has to do with any thing. 
I find it common with theſe tmall dealers in wit 
and learning, to give thiemſelves a title from their 
firſt adventure. Swift. 
2. A trader or trafficker. NT, 
Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the“ 
honeſt dealer is always undone, and the knave gets 
the advantage. Gulizver's Travels. 
3. A perſon who deals the cards. 
De'ar.inNG. u. ſ. [from dea!.] 
1. Practice; action. 
Concerning the dee of men, who adminiſter 
government, and unto whom the execution of that 
law belongeth, they have their judge, ve ho fitteth 
in heaven. . Hooker. 
What theſe are! 
Whoſe own hand de.s/ir: g; teach them to ſ ufpect | 
The thoughts of others. Shakeſpeare. 
But this was neither one pope's fault, nor one 


pire, that means to tell of all their dealings in this 
Kind. Ratigh, 
2. Intercourſe. 

It were to be wiſhed, that men would promote | 
the happineſs of one another; in all their private 
dealings, among thoſe who lie within their influ- 
ence. Addijor. | 


treats another. 
God's gracious dealings with men, are the aids 
and auxiliaries {Ley to us in the purſuit of pi- 


4. Traffick; buſineſs. 
The doctor muſt needs die rich; he had great 
dealirg in his way for many years. 


The act of walking abroad. 
Dr aMyULATORY. adj. | deambulo, Lat.] Relat- 
ing to the practice of walking abroad, 
DEAN. ». ſ. [ul canus, Latin; dog en, French.) 
From the Gree word dr; in Engliſh, ten; 
becauſe he was anciently ſet over ten canons or 
oo ies at leaſt in ſome cathedral church. 
Ayliffe's Pures gon. 
As there are two re of cathedral 
churches in England, the old and the new, (the 
new are thoſe. which Henry VIII. upon ſuppreſ- 


and convent to dean and chapter) ſo there are two 
means of creating theſe dans; for thoſe of the old 
foundation are brought to their dignity much like 


Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the | 


ety. | Hammond, I carried from thee, dear ; 


| Swift. | 
DEAMBULA!TION. n. ſ. | deambulatio, Latin. ] | | 


D E A. 


chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels ; as 
the dean of the king's-chapel, the dean of the Ar- 
ches, the dean of St. George's-chapel at Windſor, 
and the dean of Bocking in Eſſex. Cruel. 


churches, were of great uſe in the church; they 
were not only to be of counſel with the bithop for 


to thoie DI who are fit for that pur poſe. 
Bas. 
Dax RRV. 2 [from dan. 
1. The office cf a dean. 
He could no Longer keep the deanery of the 
chapel-royal, | ' Clarendon, 
2. The revenue of a dean. 


trouble,. 
Inſtead of the deans make the dean? ry  Houbls. 
Swiſt, 
3. The houfe of a dean. 


dean, and diſpatch it quickly. 

Du/aNSH9IP, u. 7. [ from dean] The office and 
rank of a dean. 

DEAR. «dj, deo, Saxon. 

I. Beloved; favourite; darling. 

Your brother Glo'ſter hates you. 
—Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. 
Shakeſpearte 

The dear „dear name ſhe bathes i in flowing tears, 
Hangs o'er the tomb. Addifon' 5 2 FA 
And the laft joy was dearer than the reſt. Ie. 
2. Valuable; of a high price; coſtly. | 
What made directors cheat the S: uth-ſea year? 
To feed on ven'fon when it ſold ſo dar. Popes 
3. Scarce ; not plentiful; as, a dear yr. 


for deer; ſad; hateful; grievous. 


a mercies, 
Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and ſo 3 | 


Haft made thine enemies? Shak ſp. Tavelfth a 


Let us return, 
And ſtrain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Some dar cauſe 
Will in concealment wrap me vp a-while : 
When I am known aright, you ſha 11 not grieve. 
Lending me this acquaintance. 

Shat-ſpeare's King Lear. 
Would I had met my dear}? foe in heav” n, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day. 
Thy other baniſh'd ſon, with his dear fight 


3. Meaſure of treatment; mode in which one | Struck pale and bloodicfs. 


Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicute 
Dr AR. „ ſ. A word of endearment; darling. 
That kiſs | 
and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er ſince. Sha keſp. Coriolanus. 
50 6 dean; each minute does new danger bring. 
Ds -yddens 
See, my dar 
How laviſh nature has adorn” 4 the year. Dryden. 
D#/aRnoveanrT. adj. [dar and bought.) Pure 


chaſed at an high price. 


| Oeeting Joys 
Of Paradiſe, dea brught with laſting woe. Milter. 
Such dcarbouglt bleffings happen ev'ry day, 
Becauſe we know not for what things to pray. 
| Dry den. 
Forget not what my ranſom coſt, 
Nor let my dearboyglt foul bs loſt, Roſcommmon. 
DE'aklING. 7. J. [now written d.r/ing. | Fa- 


fon of abbeys, transformed from abbot or prior, | vourite. 


They do feed on neRar, heavenly wiſe, 
With Hercules and Hebe, and the reſt 
Of Venus dau lings, through her bounty bleſt. 


The dun and canons, or prebends of cathedral 


his revenue, but chiefly for government in cauſes 
eccleliaftical. Uie your beſt means to prefer ſuch. 


Put both deans in one; or, if that” 5 too much 


Take her by the hand, away with her to the 
Shakeſpeare. 


4. It feems to be ſometimes uſed in Shakeſpeare 


What fooliſh boldnefs brought thee to their | 


Shuk ſpeare anilet. 


biſhops, the king firſt ſending out his Cong” Pele 
to the chapter, the chapter then chuiſing and the 
bithop confirming them, and giving his ma! date 
to inſtal them. T boſe of the new foundation are. 
by a ſhorter courſe, inſtalled by virtue of the 
king” s letters patent, without either election or 
confirmation. 


But I will &a/ the more cj oy With his two po- J 


This word is alſo applied to divers, that are 


| mind, he loved her d. arly. 


S Perjere 
Drax Lv. to, from 7 oy ] 
1. With great fondneſs. 
For the unqueſtionable yirtues of her perſon and 
HW 07,070 
2. At an high price. 
It is rarely bought, and then alſo bought fer ly 
enoug!! with ſuch a fine, cor. 
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He buys his miſtreſs dearly with his throne. 


They heard a rueful voice, that dearly cry d 
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Turnau: mall dearly pay for faith forfworn! : 
And corps, and ſwords, and thields, on Tyber 
born. Dryden. 
My father dotes, and let him ill dote on; 5 
i +: 
To DEARN. v. a. [Vynnan, Sax. to hide, | To 
mend clothes. See DARx. 
Dr/aRN ESS. n. ſ. [from dear. ] 
1. Fondneſs; kindneſs; love. 
My brother holds you well, and in e of 


Heart hath holp to effect your enſuing marriage. 


Shateſpt WE. 
The whole ſenate dedicated an altar to Friend- 


ſhip, as to a goddeſs, in reſpe& of the great 


dearzzſs of friendſhip between them two. Facon. 
He who hates his neighbour mortally, and 
wiſely too, muſt profeſs all the drarnſs and 
triendſhip, 3 5 e ies to ſerve him. Seuth, 
2 Scarcity; high price. 
Landlords prot it tenants from plowing, which 
is ſeen in the de: 2 145 of corn. | Swift 
D#arNLY, adv. [oeonn, Sax. ] Secret!y 5 
privately ; unſeen. Obſolete. | | 
Atlaft, as chanc'd them by a foreſt ſide 
To paſs, for fucconr from the ſcorching ray, 
With piercing ſhrieks. Spenſer. 
Dax r. 1. . from doar. ] 
1. Scarcity . hich makes food dear. 
In times of {th it drained much coin out of 
the kingdom, to furniſh us with corn from fo- 


reign parts. Bacon. 
Ther e have been terrible years deaths of corn, 
but 


and every place is ſtrewed with beggars ; 
d:arths are common 11 better climates, and our 


evils here lie much deeper, Swift 
2. Want; need; famine. 
Pity the d:2» th that I have pined in, 
By long'ag for that food fo long a time. Shakeſp. 


Of every tree that in the garden grows, 

Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth, 
| | Yileon. 

3. Barrenneſs ; ſterility. 

The French have brought on themſclves that 
dearth of plot, and narrowneſs of imagination, 
which may be obſerved in all their plays. Dryden. 

To Prax TicuLaTE. #. f. [de and articulus, 


| Latin] To disjoint; to r eee, Dic. 


mY ATH. n. ſ. [deaß, Saxon.) 
he extinRioa of life; the Geparture of the 


foul from the body. 
He is the mediator of the Wew Teſtament, 


| 490k by means of death, for the redemption of the 


tranſgre: Mons, they which are called might re- 
ceive the promiſe of eternal inheritance, 

lebe WS, IX. 15 

They ſay there is div! nity in odd numbers, 

either in nativity or death. Shakeſpeare. 

Deatl, a neceſſary end, 


Will come, when it will come. 


Shikefpiore's Julias Cefar. 
He Re his acts reveal. 
From the tirſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting drach. 
2. Mortality; deſtruction. 
How at you dice 
To trade and traffick with Macdbeth,, 
Iu riddles and atfairs of death ? 
- The ſtate of the dead. 
In ſwiniſh Alzep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death. 
4. The manner of dying. 
Thou ſhalt die tle dia: bs of them that are flain 
Eneki I, xXXVül. 8. 
reſented by a ſxe- 


Dryden. 


Shak tf 


5. The unage of mortality re 


Teton. 


I had rather be married to a dent heal with 
a bone in his mouth, than to either of thele. Shake. 
If I gaze now, ttis but to ſee 
What manner of deus e, twill be, 
When it is fre 


From that freſh upper {kin ; 
The gazer's joy, and fin. 


Secklng. 
6. Murder; the act of deſtroying life unlaw- 
fully. 
As in manifeſting the | ſweet influence of Bis 


| there is death in the pot. 


I human fouls be deathleſs. 
SH 8: ſpeare. 


DEA 


| mercy, on the ſevere ſtroke of his juſtice; ſo in 


this, not ta ſuffer a man of death to live. Bacon. 


7. Caute of death. 
They cried out, and ſaid, O thou man of God, 
2 Kings, iv. 40. 

He cauglit his death the laſt county-ſeflions, 
where he would go to ſee juſtice done to a poor 
widow woman. | Addiſon. 

8. Deſtroyer. 

All the endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with 
Hector, and be the death of him, is the intrigue 
which comprehends the battle of the laſt day. 

Broome's View of Epic Poetry. 
9. In poetry. ] The inſtrument of death. 
N inviſible come wing d with fire; 
They hear a dreadful noiſe, and ſtraight expire. 
Dryden. 
Sounded at once the bow ; and ſwiftly flies 
The feather'd d:ath, and hiſſes through the ſkies. 
Dry den. 
Oft, as in airy rings they ſæim the heath, 


The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death. 


Pope 


ments. 
e pray that God will keep us from all fin and 
wickednefs, from our ghoſtly enemy, and from 
everlaſting death, Ch: arch Catechiſm. 
Dt/aru-BED. n. f. | death and bed.] The bed to 
which a man is confined by mortal ſickneſs. 
Sweet ſoul, take heed, take heed of perjury ; 
Thou art cn thy death-b: d. Shakeſpeare's Othells. 
Thy d:a:b-b-d is no leiſer than the land, 
Wherein thou lieſt in reputation ſick. 
Shak-:ſpeare's Richard II. 
Theſe are ſuch things as a man ſhall remember 
with joy upon his dra th-bed ; ſuch as thall cheer 
and warm his heart, even in that latt and bitter 
agony. | South's Ser mens. 
Then round ner d:ath-ted ev'ry friend ſhould 
run, 5 
And j Joy us of our conqueſt early won. 
Dr yden's Fabl:s. 
A dcath-bed figure is certainly the moſt hum- 
bling fight in the world. (oller on the Vala: of Life. 
A d-ath-!:d repentance ought not indeed to be 
neglected, becauſe it is the laſt thing that we can 
do. Abtterbury. 
Fame can never make uslie down contentedly 
on a death-bed. Pepe. 
Dr ATRHT UH. adj. [death and full.] Full of 
ſlaughter; deſtruction; murderous 
Vour cruelty was ſuch, you would ſpare his 
life for many deathſul tor ments. Sidney. 
Time itſelf, unde: the deat! ſul ſhade of whole | 
wings all things wither, hath veſted that lively 
virtue of nature in man and beaſts, and plants. 
Ralxigb. 
Blood, death, and de, deeds are in that noite, 
Ruin, deſtruti..n at the utmoſt point. Milton. 
Theſe eyes behold 
The dati ſcene; princes on princes rolb'd. F 
e. 
D#/aTHLESS. ach. [from deats.] lint; 
neverdying ; everlaſting. 
God hath only immortality, though een. and 
/oyle. 
Their temples wreath'd with leaves, that itil! 
renew; 
For drathliſi laurel is the victor's due. Di den. 
Faith and hope themſelves ſhall die, 
While deatble/; charity remains. Prior. 
D:aTHLIXE- adj. | death and lit.] Reſembling 
death; ſtill; gloomy; motĩionleſs; placid; calm; 
peaceful; undiſturbed; reſembluig either the 
horrours or the quietnefs of death. 
Why doſt thou let thy brave ſoul lie ſuppreſt 
In deat4lize ſhambers, while thy dangers crave 
A. waking eye and hand? Crafhaw. 
A deathlife fleep ! 
A gentle wafting to immortal life! Milton. 
On ſeas, on earth, and all that in them dwell, 
A deat'/ike quiet and deep ſilence fell. Weller. 
Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A dcatblib ſlumber, and a dread repoſe. Pope. 


DEATH $-D00R. | death and do.] A near ap- 


10. [In theology. ] Damnation; eternal tor- | th 


other falls. 


DEB 
proach to death; the gates of death, *yA% àdN 
It is now a low phraſe. 


was afflicted to death's-d:or with a vomiting. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicam. 
There was a poor young woman that had 
brought herſelf even to death's-door _ grief for- 
her ſick huſband. 1 
DtE/aTHSMaN, n. /. oy and man.] Execu- 
tioner; hangman ; headſman ; he that executes 
the ſentence of death. 
He's dead ; I'm only ſorry 
He had no other deathſman. 
As dcathſmen you have rid this ſweet young 
prince. Shakeſpeare 
DE/aTHWATCH. nf. [death and watch.] An 
inſe& that nrakes a tinkling noiſe like that of a 
watch, and is ſuperititiouſly imagined to prognoſ- 
ticate death. 
The ſolemn deathwarch click'd the hour ſhe 
dy'd. Gay. 
We learn to preſage approaching death in a fa- 


herefore call a d νEüb. Watts. 
Miſers are muckworms, ſilkworms 8 
Ani d-athrtches phyſicians. Pope. 
To DEA'URATE. v. 4. [ deauro, Latin.] To 
gild, or cover with gold. Die. 


act of gilding. 


raging; a madneſs. ic. 
Fo "Daz cup, v. a. [from de and barba, Latin.) 


To DEBA'KK., 
embark. 

To DeBa'R. v. g. [from bar.] To exclude 
to preclude ; to ſhut out from any thing; to i 

The fame boats and the ſame buildings. are 


v. 4. | debarqurr, Fr.] To diſ- 


by un paſſable mountains, lakes and deſerts. 
Rat: ugh” s Eſſays. 
Nor ſo ſtrictly hath our Lord impos'd. 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refreſhment, whether food, or talk between, 
Food of the mind. Milton. 
Civility, intended to make us eaſy, is employed 
in laying chains and fetters upon us, in devarring us 


deſires. 
To DEBA'SE. v. a. [from baſc. 
1. To reduce from a higher to a lower ſtate. 


ſenſuality d:baſe men into beaſts. Broome on the "4 
As muciras you raiſe filver, you debaſe gol 


oppoſite ſcales; as much as the one rifes, the 
Locke. 


2. To make mean ; to fink into meanneſs ; to 
make deſpicable : to degrade. 


A man of large poſſeſſions has not leifure to 
conſider of every flight expence, and will not de- 
baſe himſelf to the management of every trifle. 


Reftraining others, yet himſelf not free 


3. To ſink ; to vitiate with meauneſs. 


of expreſſion. 


fide of 2 queſtion, "and wholly to refuſe thoſe 
which favour the other, is ſo far from giving truth 
its due value, that it wholly debaſes it. Lecke. 


mixtures. 


| terated and debaſcd in the times and troubles of 

king Stephen. Hale. 
Words ſo debasd and hard, no ſtone 

Was hard enough tc touch them on. Hudib. 


debafing or degrading ; degradation. „ 
E It is. a wretched debaſement of that 3 fa- 
culty 


I myſelf knew a perſon of great ſanity, who 


Shak:ſpeare. - 


mily by ravens, and little worms, which we 


Druaccnhariox. z. f. ¶ debaccatio, Latin.] A. 


To deprive of his beard. Did. 


found in countries d-barred from all commerce 


of our wiſhes, and in croſſing our moſt reaſonable . 
St. 


He reformed the coin, which was much adul-- 


Drauz lo. nf. | from deurate, Lat.] The- 


Ber. 


Homer intended to teach, that pleaſure and 


for they are in the condition of two things, put iti 


* 


It is a Kind of taking God's name in vain, to - 
debaſe religion with ſuch frivolous diſputes. Hooker. - 


Di den 
Made impotent by pow'r, d:bas'd by dignity. Dry. 


He ought to be careful of not letting his ſubject 


 debaſe his ſtyle, and betray him into a meanneſs 
Addiſon. 5 


Hunting after arguments to make good one 


4. To adulterate; to leſſen in value by baſe ad- 


D:n4a'sEMENT. z. . [from delaſe.] The act of 
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DEB 
culty, the tongue, thus to be made the in&ror eter 
to a g. = or boar, Government "of the Tongue. 

Des as ER. . from d:baſe.] He that debafes; 
he that adulter — he that degrades another; lhe 
that iu ks the value of things, or deſtioys the dig- 

nity of per ſons. 

DzBA'TABn, adj. [from d-bate.] Diſputable ; 
that which is, or nia; be, ſubjeR to controverſy. 

The French requeited, that the dee ground, 
and the Scuttith hoſtuges, might be reſtored to the 
Scots. Hayward: | 

A DEBA'TE. . /. d. bat, French. | 

I, A perſonal diſpute; a controverſy. 

A way that men ordinarily uſe, to force others 
to ſubmit to their judgments, and receive their 
opinion in d be, is torequire the adverſary to ad- 
mit what they allege as a proof, or to aflign a 
better. Locke, 

It is to difFuſe a light over the underftandi ng, in 
our enquiries after truth, and not to furnith the 
tongue with d Late and controverſy. 


— 


IFatti's Lovick. 
2 A quarrel ;. a conteſt: it is not now uſed of 
hoſtile conteſt. 

Now, lords, if heav'n doth give ſucceſsful end 
To this La that ble deth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no ſwords but what are ſanctified. 


Shakeſpeare. 


*Tis thine to ruin realms, o'erturn a ſtate; 
Betwixt che, deareſt friends to raiſe debate DI yd. 

To DEB TE. . i d Catre, F rench.] To con- 
trovert; to diſpute; 0 conteſt. 

Debate thy cauſe with thy neighbour himſelf, 
and diſcover not a ſecret to another. Prov. xxv. 9. 

He could not e any thing without ſome 


sommotion, even when the argument was not of 


moment. 
To DtBA'TE. .. . 
1. To deliberate. 
Your ſev'ral ſuits 
Fare teen confider'd and bat:d on. Shak: ſpeare. 
2. To diſpute. 
He preſents that great ſoul deb:tino upon the 
ſubject of life and Aleath and his intimate friends. 
Tatler. 


Clarendon. 


Kok TEFUL. ach. from debate. 
| Of per ſons.] Quarrelſome ; contentious. 

2. | Of things. | Conteſted ; occaſioning quarrels. 

DEBA'TEMENT. . ſ. [from d:b..tc ] Contro- 
verſy; deliberation. 

Without d emen farther, more or leid 
He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death. Shak. /. 

DB TEK n./. [from debate. ] A diſputant 3 3-2 
cuntrov ertiſt. | 

20 DE BA'UCH. . he [ d:ſbaucher, Fr. de hace 
cb. 271% Latin. ] 

1. To corrupt; to vitiate. 

A man muſt have got his conſcience thoroughly 
de bauched and hardened, before he can arrive to the 
height of ſin. Heut h. 

This it is to counſel things that are unjuſt : firſt, 
to del nch a king to break his laws, and then to 
ſeek protection. ID yden's Spaniſh Fr yar. 

2. To corrupt with lewdne!s. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires, 
Men ſo diſorder'd, fo d-bau ν and bold, 

"That this our court. infected with their manners, 
Shews like a ri tou inn. Are. nes King Lear, 

2. To corrupt by intemper: nc e. 

No man's rœuſom did 85 er dictate to him, that! it 
is reaſonable for him to d:foub himſelf by intem- 
Tiliasſon. 

D#rna'rcn. u. . ſrom the verb.] 

I. A fit of intem perance. 

He will for ſome time contain himſelf within 
the bounds of ſobriety ; till within a little while 
he recovers his former dq, and is well again, 
nu then his appetite returns. C.ilamy. 

Luxury; exceſs; lewdnefs. 

Tue firſt phyſicians by dib nch were made; 
F.xceſs began, and oth ſuſtains the trade. 2 yclen. 
Ds oven gk. n. f. from d&:/bauche, French.“ 
A lecher; a drunkard; a man given to inempé⸗ 

Tance. 
Could we but prevail with the greateſt Jebaucteer 


4 


ject it to the inconveniencies of too ſtrong a per- 


DEB 
eng us to change their lives, we ſhould find it 
no very hard matter to change their judgments. 
| South, 

DeBa/ucneR. u. . [from debauch.} One who 
ſeduces others to inteniperance or kama: a cor- 
rupter. 

DEMA CCT RX. . . from Albach. ] The prac- 
tice of exceſs; intemperance ; lewdneſs. 

Oppoſe vices by their contrary virtues, hypo- 
criſy by ſober piety, and debauchery by temperance. 

Spratt. 
magiſtrates, inſtead of leſſening enormi- 
ties, occaſion juſt twice as much deb au Very as there 
would be without them. Sꝛvift. 

DEBA'CCHMENT. „. . [from < bauch, } The act 
of debauching or vitiating ; corruption. 

They told them ancient ſtories of the raviſh- 
ment of chaſte maidens, or the d:bnchment of na- 
tions, or the extreme poverty of learned perſons. 

Tay h:! Rul: of lit ing holy. 

To DEBE/L. ] v. @. | debelle, Latin.] To 

To DEBELL ATE. | conquer; to overcome in 
war: not now in ute. 

It doth notably ſet forth the conſent of all na- 
tions and ages, in the approbation of the extirpa- 
ting and d:&:{/ating of giants, monſters, and fo— 
reign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as merito- 
rious even of divine honour. Bacon Holy Jar, 

Him long of old | 
Thou didſt d-be/, and down from heaven caſt | 
Vith all his army. Aion, 

DE#E1LLa'TION. 2. / : [from debellatio, Latin. | 
The act of conquering L war. 

DEBE'NTCKE, . J [dibentur, Latin, from de- 
ber. | A writ or note, by which a debt is claimed. 

You modern wits, thould each man br ing his 

claim, 5 
Have deſperate d-he»tures on your hime: ; 
And little would be left you, I'm afraid, 
If all your debts to Greece and Rome were r, 
8 avi fi. 

De's11.F, adj. ¶ debilis, Lat.] Wenk; feeble; 
languid; faint; without ſtrength; irabecile; im- 
potent. 

I have not waſh'd my noſe that bled, 

Or foil'd ſome d. ile wretch, which Abort note 
There's many elſe have done. Shakeſpeare. 

To DEBULITATE. v. a. | debilito, Latin. ＋ T0 
weaken ; to make faint; to enfeeble; to 3 
culate. | 

In the luſt of the eye, the luſt of the fleſh, and 
the pride of life, they ſeemed as weakly to fail as 
their debilituted 9 ever after. 

Brown's Vulgar . 

The ſpirits being rendered languid, are incapa- 
ble of puryfying the blood, and debilitat:d in at- 
tracting nutr iment. Harvey on Conſumpt ions. 

DrnILITA“T ION. #. ſ. [from debilitatio, Lat. 
The act of weakening. 

The weakneſs cannot return any thing of 
ſtrength, honour, or ſafety to the head, but a de- 
bilitation and ruin. King Charles. 

DeBrL1Ty. n. /. [debilitas, Latin. ] Weakueſs ; 
ſeebleneſs; languor; ; faintneſs ; imbecillity. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paſſion, 

And iu thy caſe do glaſs mine own debility. Sidney. 

Aliment too vaporous or perſpirable will ſub- 


1 


Theſe: 


ſpiration, which are d:6:/y, faintneſs, and ſome- 
time ſudden death. Alrbuthnot. 
DEBON AIR. adj. [di bornaire, Fr.] Elegant; 
civil; well-bred ; gentle; complaiſant: an ob- 
ſolete word. 
Crying, let be that lady debonair, 
Thou recreant knight, and ſoon thyſelf prepare 
To battle; if thou mean her love to gain. Spenſer. 
Zephyr met her once a-maying, 
Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair, : 
So buck ſome, blithe, and dcbonair,  Milten. 
The nature of the one is dee and accoſtable ; 
of the other, retired. and ſupercilious ; the one 
quick and ſprightful, the other low and ſaturnine. 
Hewel's Focal Fore. 
And ſhe that was not only paiſing fair, 
But was withal diſcreet and delengi, 
Reſaiy'd the paſkve doctrine to fulfil, 


| world. 


| bling or ſeething over. 


DEC 


with a genteel air. 
DEBT. ». /. [debitum, Latin; de te, French.) 
1. That which one man owes to another, 


hundred ducats of mine with him into the other 


The debt of ten thouſand talents, whici the ſer- 
vant owed tothe King, was no flight ordinary ſum, 
| Dupp's Devotion. 
To this great loſs a ſea of tears is due 
But the whole det not to be paid by you. Mullir. 
Swift a thouſand pounds in debt, 
Takes horſe, and in a mighty fret 
Rides day and night. 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or ſuffer. 
Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's d:; 
He only liv'd but 'till he was a n:an. 
But like a man he died. Shakeſpeare's Micheth. 
De's TED. part. [from det. To DEBT is not 
found.] Indebted ; obliged to. 
Which do amount to three odd ducats ore 
Than 1 ſtand debted to this gentleman. . peurce 
Drin TQR. 2. J. [ debitor, Latin.) 
1. He that owes ſomething to another. 
I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Bar- 
barians, both to the wiſe and to the unwiſe. 
Rohr. i. 14. 
2. One that owes money. 
I'n bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfully reſt deter for the firſt, 
It he his ample palm 
Should hap'ly on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 
Of del to, ſtrait his body, to the touch 
Obſequious, as whilom knights were wont, 
To ſome enchanted caſtle is convey 'd. Philipi. 
There dy'd my father, no man's debtor ; 
And there I'll die, nor worſe, nor better. Pepe. 
The caſe of del tors in Rome, for the firſt four 


Shak 2. 


choice but either to pay, or be the creditor's ſtave. 


3- One fide of an account-book. 
When 1 look upon the debtor fide, I find ſuch 
innumerable articles, that I want arithmetick to 


fide, I find little more than blank paper. Addiſiu. 
 DEBULLYTION: 1. . [debullitio, Lat.] A bub- 


Dcacvuixar En. adj. [decacuminatus, Latin. | 
Having the top cut off. Di. 

DrcA've. n. .. CL, Gr. decas, Latin. ] The 
ſum of ten; a number containing ten. | 

Men were not only out in the number of ſome 
davs, the latitude of a few years, but might be 


years. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
We make cycles and periods of years; ; as de- 
cades, centuries, and chiliads, chiefly for the uſe 
of computations in hiſtory, chronology, and aſtro- 
nomy. Hyulder on Times 
All rank'd by ten ; whole decades, when they 
dine, 
Muſt want a Trojan ſlave to pour the wine. P-p-. 


cay; fall. | Dit. 

Du c AON. n. /. [from art; ten, and zune, 2 
corner. ] A plain figure in geometry, having ten 
ſides and angles. 

DAL R. u. f. [yy 3, Greek. ] The 
ten commandments given by God to Mofes. 

The commands of God are clearly revered 


both in the dicalagac and other parts of ſacred writ. 


Ian mend. 


ſhift the camp; to move oft. 

Dr MN r. . . [from deamp.] The act 
of ſhifting the camp. 

To DECAN T. v. a. [dicanto, Lat. decanter, Fr. 
To pour off gently by inclination. 

Take agi ſortis, and diſſolve it in ordinary 

coined ſilver, and pour the coloured ſolution into 
twelve times 2s much fair water, and then *decant 


or filtrate the mixture, that it may be very 8 
ge. 


They 


D ryd N 
| | 


Deo y. adv. [from debonair. 7 Tlegantly 1 


There was one that died greatly in debt: Well, 


ſays one, if he be gone, then he ha h carried five 


Bacon S Apophthe gms 7J 


Sqv:ft, | 


centuries, was, after the ſet time for payment, no 


Swifts 


caſt them up; but when I look upon the creditor 


Dict. 


wide by whole olympiads, and divers d-cades of 


Dr/caDenCY. 2. ſ. [decadence, French. ] Pe- 


To DECA'MP. v. n. [decamper,: French. ] To 


of no good education. 


Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy. 


Parture 


. DEC 
They attend him daily as their chief, 
Decant his wine, and carve his beef. 
Dec AN IX T ION. . . ¶ decantation, Fr.] The 


ict of decanting or pouring off clear. 
DCN TER. 1. J. from decant.] A glaſs veſſel 


made for pouring off liquor clear from the lees. 


To Deca/elTATE. v. a. {decapito, Latin. ] To 
behead. 


To DECA' Y. v. n. | decheor, Fr. from d- and 


eadere, Latin. ] Fo loſe excellence; to decline from 
the ſtate of perfection; to be gradually 8 
The monarch oak | 

Three centuries he gr ow's, and three he ſtays 

Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away 

$9 dies her love, and ſo my hopes d-cay. Pope. 
Te Dtca'y. v. a. To impair; to bring to 

decay. : 


Infirmity, that decays the wiſe, doth ever make 


better the fool. Shakeſpeare. 
Cut off a ſtock of a tree, and lay that which 


you cut off to putrefy, to ſee whether it will decay 
the reſt of the ſtock. Bacon. | 


He was of a very ſmall and decayed fortune, and 
Clarendon. 


Decay'd by time and wars, they only prove 


Their former beauty by your former love. Dryden. 


In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, be 

D. yd-n. 
It is ſo ordered, that almoſt every thing which 

corrupts the ſoul dc cays the body. Addiſon, 
Deca'r. nf. [from the verb.) 


1. Decline from the ſtate of perfection; ſtate. 


of depravation or diminution. 

W hat comfort to this great decay may come, 
Shall be applied. 
She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides 
Her dec * very well. Ben Fonſon. 

And thoſe d-cays, to ſpeak the naked truth, 
Throvgl the defects of age, were crimes of youth. 
Denham. 


By reaſon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition 


of their parts, and the weakneſs of elaſticity in 


ſolids, motion is much more apt to be loſt than 


gut, and is always upon the dzcay. Newton, 
| Each may feel encreaſes and decays, | 
And ſee now clearer and now darker days. Dope. 


Taught half by reaſon, halt by mere cy 
To welcome death, and calmly paſs away. Pepe. 
2. The eflects of diminution; the marks of 
decay. 
They. think, that as is called old muſt 
have the d:c2y of time upon it, and truth tov were 
able to mould and rottenneſs. Torte. 
3. Declenſton from proſperity. 
And if thy brother be waxein poor, and fallen 
in dicay with thee, then thou ſhalt relieve him. 
Levit. xxv. 35. 
I am the very man, 
That, from the firſt of difference and 2225 
Have. follow'd your ſad ſteps. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4. The c.uſe of decline. 


He that ſecketh to be eminent amongſt able 


men, hath a great taſk ; but that is ever good for 
the public : but he that plots to be the on ly ; gure 
among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. 
Boon. 
Dec VER. u. /. [from d:cay.] T at which 
cauſes decay. 
Your water is a fore decaye of your whorſon 
dead body. bug, peur. 's Hamlet. 
DECE'ASE. x. ſ. N deceſſus, Latin. | Death; de- 
from life. BE 
Lands are by human law, in ſome places, after 


Tie owner's deceuſe, divided unto all his children: 


e e to the eldeft fon. Htooker 


in ſome, all 
Ms . Latin. ] To die; ; to 


To DECE'ASE, 2 
cepart from life. 
He tells us Arthur is deceas'd to-night. Shakeſp. 
You mall die 
Twice now, where others, that mortality 
In her fair arms holds, ſhall but once deceaſe. 
Ch. Price, 
His lateſt victories ſtill thickeſt came, 
A, near tlie centre, motion doth increaſe : 


Swift. } 


Shakefpec re. 


DEC 


Till he, preſs'd down by his own weiglity 
names 
Did, like the veſtal, under ſpoils deceaſe. Dryden. 
DECE'IT. ». /. ¶ deceptio, Latin. 
1. Fraud; a cheat ; a fallacy ; any practice by 
which falſehood is made to pats for truth. 


My lips ſhall not ſpeak wickedneſs, nor my 


tongue utter decert, Job, xxvli. 4. 
2. Stratagem ; artifice, 
His demand 
Iprings not from Edward's well-meant honeſt 
ove, 
But from deceit, bred by neceſſity. e ee 
3. [In law.] A ſubtitle wily ſhift or deviſe; all 


— of craft, ſubtilty, guile, fraud, wilineſe, 


llightneſs, cunning, covin, colluſion, practice, and 


offence, uſed to deceive another man by any 


means, which hath no other proper or particular 


name but otfence. Cowel, 
Dtce/iTFUL, adj. [ deceit and fall.] Fraudu- 
11 8 full of deceit. 
I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, dccitſal. Shake . 
The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune fmil'd, deceitful, on her birth. 
Thomſon. 
Dece'tT FULLY. adv. [from deceitful] Fraudu- 
ently; with deceit. 
Exerciſe of form may be d:ceitfully diſpatched 
of courſe. Iatton. 
DeEcE'tTFULNESS. #. ſ. from deceitful. The 
quality of being fraudulent ; tendency to deceive. 
The care of this world, and the deceit falneſs of 
riches; choke the word, and he becometh untruit- 


iul. Mat. xili. 22. 


DacrtvAnL R. adj. | from diceive. ] 

I. Subject to fraud; expoſed to impoſture. 

Man was not only deceivałle in his integrity, but 
the angels of light in all their clarity. 

Brown's Fulgar Erxrours, 
How would thou uſe me now, blind, and 
thereby 

Deceivable, in moſt things as a child 

Helpleſs? hence eaſily contemn'd and ſcorn'd, 

And laſt neglected. Million. 

2. Subject to produce errour; deceitful. 

It is good to conſider deformity, not as a ſign, 
which is more deceidable, but as a cauſe which ſel- 
dom faileth of the effect. Bacon, 

He received nothing but fair promiſes, which 
proved d:ceivable. Hayward, 

O everfailing truſt 
In mortal ftrength ! and oh, what not in man 
Deceryable and vain ? :\/1/:0n, 
| DEc#/tvABLENESS, u. ſ. from d:ceivatle.] Li- 
ableneſs to be deceived, or to deceive. 

He that has a great patron, has the advantage of 

his negligence and deceivablen:fs, 
Government of the Tongue. 
wy DECEFIVE. v. a. [d:ci/ptir, Latin, ] 
To cauſe ti miſtake; to bring into errour ; 
to ice upon. 

Some have been deccived into an opinion, that 
there was a divine right of ptimogeniture to both 
eſtate and power. Lacke. 

2. To delude by ſtratagem. 

3. To cut off from expectation, with of before 
the thing. 

The Turkiſh general, deceived of his expeRation, 
WW rithdrow his cet twelve miles oft; Anollcs. 

I now believ'd 

The happy day approach'd, nor are my hopes 

deceiy d. Dryd: Ne 

4. To mock ; to fail. 

They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes, 

But the weak voice di cid their gaſping throats. 

Dryden. 

. To deprive by fraud or ſtealth. 

Wine is to be forborne in conſumptions, for 
that the ſpirits of the wine prey on the viſced juice 
of the body, intercommon with the ſpirits of the 
body, and ſo deceive and rob them of their nouriſh- 
ment. Bacun. 

Plant fruit- trees in large borders, and ſet therein 
fine flowers, but thin va ſparingly, left they de- 
ceive the trees. Hacon. 


DEC ; 


Dzce/tven. a. . [from diceive.] One | that lends 
another into errour; a cheat. 
Sigh no more, ladies, ſigh no more; 
Men were diceivers ever: 
One foot in ſea, and one on ſhore ; 
To one thing conſtant never. Shakeſpeare. 
As for Perkin's diſmiſſion out of France, they 
interpreted it not as if he were detected for a 
counterfeit decer ger. Bacon. 
Thoſe voices, actions, or geſtures, which men 
have not by any compact agreed to make the in- 
ſtruments of conveying their thoughts one to ano- 
ther, are not the proper inſtruments of deceiving, 
fo as to denominate the perſon ufing them a lyar 
or deceiver. Sauuh. 
It is to be admired how any decciver can be fo 
weak to foretel things near at hand, when a very 
few months muſt of neceſlity diſcover the impoſ- 
ture. Swift. 
Adieu the heart-expanding bowl, 
And all the kind deceivers of the foul. Pope. 
DECE/MBER. . f. [ dicember, Lain. The laſt 


month of the year; but named december, or the 


tenth month, when the year began in March. 

Men are April when they WOO, and December 

when they wed. Shak:jpeare”s As you like it. 
What ſhould we ſpeak of, 

When we are old as you? When we ſhall hear 

The rain and wind beat dark December. Shateſp. 

DEcE'MPEDAL. wdj. | from decemprds, Latin. 
Ten feet i in length. Dia. 

DEcE/MvIRATE. n. ſ. {dicemviratus, Latin] The 
dignity and office of the ten governours of Rome, 
who were appointed to rile the commonwealth 
inſtead of contuls. Their authority ſubſiſted only 
two years. Any body of ten men. 

DECENCE. n. ſ. [ decenct, French; decet, 

DE'CENC v. Latin. ] 

1. Propriety of form; proper formality : be- 
coming ceremony: d-cenc: is ſeldom uſed. 

Thoſe thouſand decencics, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. Milton, 
In good works there may be goodneſs in the 

general; but decence and gracefulneſs can be only 
in the particulars in doing the good. Spratt. 

Were the offices of religion ſtript of all the ex- 
ternal decencies of w orſhip, they would not make a 
due impreſſion on the minds of thoſe who aſliſt at 
them. Atterbur Yo 

She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juft as ſhe ought; 
But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought : : 
Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in d--erctes for ever. 

2. Suitableneſs to character; propriety. 

And muſt I own, ſhe ſaid, my fecret ſmart? 
What with more dicence were in ſilence kept. 

Dryden. 

The conſideration immediately ſubſequent to 
the being of a thing, is what agrees or diſagrees 
with that thing; what is ſuitable or unſuitable to 
it: and from this ſprings the notion of decency or 
indecency, tht which becomes or miſbcomes. 

South, 

Sentiments which raiſe laughter, can very ſel. 
dom be admitted with any decency into an heroick 
poem. Addiſon, 

3. Modeſt ; not ribaldry; not obſcenity. 

Immodeſt words admit of no defence; j 
For want of de a, is want of tenfe. -Koſcommon. 
Dece' NNIAL. oc. [from decennium, Latin.] What 

continues for the ſpace of ten years. 

Dzcrtxxo'val. I ad. | decem and notiem, Lat.) 

DrczNnxo'vary. J - Relating to the number 
nineteen. 

Meton, of old, inthe time of the Peloponneſian 
war, conſtituted a d:c-mvrw f circle, or of nineteen 
years; the fame which we now call the golden 
number. Holder. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole de- 
conmvary progreſs of the epacts, to reduce the ac- 


Pope, 


counts of her motion and place to thoſe of the ſun. 


Holder. 
' D#'crxT. adj. | decens, Latin.] 
1. Becoming; fit; ſuitable. 
Since there muſt be ornamenes both in painting 
and poetry, it they are not neceſſary, — muſt at 
Vor. I. N*. 12. 2-1 leaſt 


—— INSEY 


they are yet farther removed by advwenient - 


DECE/RPT.. aj, | decerpis, Latin. ] Cropped ; 
tikenott, | Diet. 
D& cr RP T1B LE. adj. | cerpo, Latin. That may 
be taken off. Diet, 
Dzcunr nnen. „. . {from decorpr.] The aft of 
eropping or taking oil. 4 Dix. 
DreskrAlr lx. z. f. | decrrtatic, Latin. I A 
gonteution; a ſtriving; a diſpute. Dicz. 
DeEct3510N. 1. J. { dee io, Latin]. A per- 


DE e 


teaſt be d cen; that is, in their due place, and but 
moderately aſed. Dryden. 

2. Grave; not gaudy ; not oftentations. | 

Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſtedfalt, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkett grain 
Flowing with majeſtick train, 
Ar.d Dable. {tole of Cyprus lawn 
O'er the dien ſhoulders drawn. Alton, 

3. Not wanton ; not immodeſt, 

DE/CENTLY. adv. | frem ducent.] 

1. In a proper manner; with ſuitable beha- 
yiour ; without meanne(s or oftentation. 

They could not d-cently refute aftiſtance to a per- 
fon who had  bawſhed thoic who had infulted 
their relation. Broome. 

Perform'd what friendihip, juſtice, truth 
require; 


What could he more, but decently retire? Swift. 


2, Without immodeſty. 

Paſt hope of ſafety, ts his lateſt care, 
Like falling Cætar, decently to die. Dryden. 
DrctrTinYLiTty. a. . | from decci:.] Liable- 

neſs to be deceived. 

Some errours are to fleſhed in us, that they 
maintain their inter eſt upon the decepiiviiity of our 
decayed Natures. Glanville. 

Durct/eriBliE. af. [from deciite } Liable to be 
deceived; open to :mpoſture : ſubject to fraud. 

Tie fir and father cauſe of common errour, is 
the common infirmity of human nature; of whoſe 
alete le Condition, perhaps, there ſhould not necl 
any other eviction, than the frequent errours we 
ſhall ourſelves commit. Brown. 

Drer'y rio. 2. .. ¶ deceptio, Latin.) 


1. The at or means of deceiving; cheat; 


fraud; faliacy. 
Being thus divided from truth in themſelves, 


ton, Þ rye, 
All epi is a miſapplying of thoſe ſigns, 
which by compact or inſtitution, were made the 
means of men's ſignifying or conveying their 
PENS; South. 
The ſtate of be Ang deceived. | 
Reaſon, not impoſ}! bly, may meet 
Some ſpacious obje & by the foe ſuborn'd, 
And fall into dc Per unaware. Milton. 
DEcz/rTIOUs. adj. [from deceit. ] Dec@tful ; 
ant to deceive. 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 
That doth avert th' atteft of eyes and ears; 
Ax thoſe organs bad d-coprioes functions, 
Created only to c- alumni: ite. Shakeſpeare, 
Drce'r1lve. td. {from deceit. ] Having the 


POwer of ins” 1079. 
Derr Tov. a. from d-ceir.] Containing 
ine is of dece:t Dit. 


ture; 2 Zoing away. Dio 
To Dz<%akm v. g. [A 6 ner „French. To 
Euitteract a charm ; to difenc! han k. 
Notwithſtan ding the help of phyſick, he was 
ſuddenly cured by JW. bar ning the witchcraft. 
| Ilasvey. 
7 DECI DE. 2 a. die ids, Latin.) 
To nx the evert of; to determine. 
ihe W pray when fortune ſhould 
'TH' important enterprize, and give the a 
Dryden. 
2. To det rmine a queſtion or diſpute. 
In council off, and oft in battle: tried, 
B-twixt ti u. hey zud the world decide. 
Granite. 
Who nell dea when doors diſagree, 
es | 8 le caſfuits dduht? Pope. 


DEC 


1. The quality of being ſhed, or of falling off. 

2. The act of falling away. 

Men obſerving the decidence of their horn, do fall 
upon the conceit that it annually rotteth away, 
and ſucceſsfully reneweth again. 

Bu, Falvar Frrours, 


Drci'pkR. u. . {from FESRA } 
1. One that deter mines cauſes. 


or a puppet, can be proper judges or deciders of 

controverſy. _ Waits, 
The man is no ill decider in common caſes of 

property, Where party is out of the * 


Sac 4. 
2. One who determines quarrels. : 
DECiDUOUS. a. [Heid, Latin. ] Falling; 
not perennial; not laſting through the year, 
In botany the P erianthiumy or CalyX, is deciduous, 
with the flower. Luincy. 
Dec!vuor3Nerss. u. /. from deciduous.] Apt- 
neſs to full; quality of fading once a year. Di. 
| D&'c1MAL. adj. | d cim, Latin. ] Numbered by 
ten; multiplied by ten. 
fa the way we tike now to name numbers by 
millions of millions of millions, it is hard to go 
beyond <cighteen, or, at moſt, four aud twenty oo 
wail 2 without confuſion. Lock 
„ DECIMATE. 2. @. | decinus, Lat in. 1. 0 
he. ; to take the tenth. 
DzciMa'TION. . . from decim ite. 
1. A tithing; a ſelection of every tenth*by lot 
or otherwiſe. 
2. A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier, in 
a general mutiny, for puniſhment. 
By decimation and a tithed death, 
Take thou the deſtin'd tenth. 
A douimation I will ſtrictly make 
Of all who my Charinus did forſake ; 
And of each legion each centurion mall die. 
b Dy yd: N. 
To PECIPHER. v. a. [4 chrffrer, French. |] 
1. To explain that which is written in ciphers : 
this is the common uſe, 
Z.elmane, that had the ſame character in her 
heart, could eafily & feorpher it. Sidney. 
Aſſurance is writ in a private character, not to 
be read, nor underſtood, but by the conſcience, to 
which the ſpirit of God has vouchfafed to d:cipher 
it. South, 
2. To u rite out; to mark down in characters. 
Could I give you a lively repreſentation of guilt 
and horrour on this hand, and paint out eternal 
wrath, and d-ciph:r eternal vengeance on the other, 
then might I ſhew you the condition of a ſinner 
bearing himſelf denied by Chriſt. - = South. 
Thea were laws of neceility invented, that fc 
every particular ſubject might find his principal 
pleaſure deciphered unto him, in tlie tables of his 
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3. To ſtamp; to characteriſe ; to mark. 
You are both ihe ipher'd 

For villians mark'd with rape.  Shak/ſpeare. 

4. To unfold; to unravel; to explain; as, to 
gecipher an mb i] Ip: e 

Deci»ntrER. 1. J [from de.] One who. 
explains Writings in cipher. 
Dzc1's10N. x. , from decid-.] 
1. Determination of a difference, or & a doubt. 

The time approaches, 
That will with due dei make us know 
Wat we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| Pleafure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the yoice 
Of any true 4. ci ſtau. Shakejp. 
The number of the undertakers, the worth of 
ſome of them, and their zeal to bring the matter 
to a di, are ſure arguments of the dignity and | 
importance of it. II coclcvard. 
War is a direct appeal to God for the dec: % of 
ſome diſpute, which can by no other means be de- 
termined. | Alters bury. 
2. Determination of an event. 

Their arms are to the laſt dein bent, 
And fortune labours with the vaſt event. Dryd. 
. * uted in Scotland for a narratwe, or re- 


2 „. th ni. 5 Latin. | 


I cannot think that a jeſter or a monkey, a droll 


laws. | Locke. 


DEC 
ports of the proceedings of the court of ſeſſion 
there. 

Deus tvkx. adj. | from decide. 
1. Having the power of determining any differs 
ence ; concluſive. 


Such a reflection though it carries nothing per- 
fectly deciſive in it, yet creates a mighty confidence 


1 


nion. Altterbury, 

This they are ready to look upon as a determi- 
nation on their ſide, and deciſive of the controverſy 
between vice and virtue. Roę ers. 

2. Having the power of ſettling any event. 

For on th' event, 
N:cifive of this bloody day, depends 

The fate of Kingdoms. Philips. 
cluſive manner. 

DEcrs1vExESS. 7. , [from dec! 55e.) The 
power of argument or evidence to terminate any 
difference, or __ an event. 


D&crsoky. adj, | from decide.] Able to deter- 


mine or decide. 
To DECK. v. g. | decken, Dutch. ] 
1. To cover; to overſpread. 
Ye miſts and exhalations that now riſe 
From hill or ſtreaming lake, duſky and grey, 
In bonour to the world's great Author, riſe ! 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Riſing or falling ſtill advance his praiſe. Milton. 
2. To dreſs ; to array. 
Sweet ornament ! that dec a thing divine. 
Shake; Peart. 
Long may'ſt thou live to wars oy children's 
loſs, 
And ſee "another, as I ſee thee now, 
Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art ſtall'd in mine. 
Shakeſpeare. 
She ſets to work millions of ſpinning worms, 
That in their green mops weave the ſmooth- 
hair'd filk, | 
To dick her ſons. ; _ Miltone 
3. To adorn ; to embelliſh. 


— — 


Fit to adorn the head, and dec the dreary tomb. 
S ehe. 
Now the dew with ſpangles dect d the e, 
A ſweeter ſyot of earth was never found. Dryce 
The god ſhall to his vot'ries tell 
Each conſcious tear, each bluſhing grace, 
That deck*d dear Eloifa's face. Prior. 
DE. . ſ. from the verb.] | 
I. Tlie floor of a ſhip. 
| ror ”_ plows hell, 
And ct Knocks heave Ben J Jonſon. 
Ve have alſo rais'd our . ſecond decks, and given 
more vent thereby to our ordnance, trying on our 
nether . - Kakcigh. 
If any, born and bred under dect, had no other 
information but what ſenſe affords, he would be 
of opinion that a ſhip was as ſtable as a houſe. 
| Glanville, 
On high rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Bene: ath 1 whoſe ſhade our humble frigates go. D- yd. 
At ſun-ſct to their ſhip they make return, 
Age ſnore ſecure ou 4 #5 *till roſy morn. 
Dryden 5 Thad. 


Beſides gems, many other ſorts of ſton s are 
regularly figured: the Amianthus, of parallel 
threads, as in the pile of Wien * and the Selen.tes, 
of parallel plates, as in ade of cards. Gretu. 

D#'cK 8k. n. from dect.] A dreſſer; one 
that apparels or adorns; a coverer; as a tabic 
i cher, 

To DECLAIXI. v. n. [d:clams, Latin.) To ha- 

rangue; to fpeak to the paſſions; to rhetorica te; 
to ſpeak ſet orations. 

What are his miſchiefs, conſul? You dere aim 
Againſt his manners, and corrupt your _ 

Hen Jon ſor. 
The ſplendid declaimings of novices and men of 
heat. | South, 
It is uſual for maſters to make their boys d- 


4 


| clzim on both ſides of an argument. Nai. 


Preis 


in his breaſt, and ſtrengthens him much in his opi- 


Decr's1vELY. adv. | from deciſive. ] In a con 


But direfal deadly black, both leaf and bloc; 


2. Packs of cards 1 0 regularly on each other. 
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wollt God will do for the good of men. 


on the ſame fide. 


DE . 


Dreſs np all the virtues in the beauties of ora- | 


fory, and declainm aloud on the praife of goodneſs. 
; IFatts. 
DrcLla'tMER.#. . [from d:claim.] One who 


makes ſpeeches with intent to move the patlions. 


Your Salamander is a perpetual decluimer againſt 
zealouſy. | 8 Addiſon. 
DecLaMa'trov. v. ſ. [d:clamatio, Lat.] A diſ- 
courſe addreſſed to the paſſions; an harangue; a 


- ſer ſpeech; a piece of rhetorick. 


The cauſe why declumatians prevail ſo greatly, is, 
for that men ſutfer themſelves to be deluded. 
| Hooker. 


Thou mav'ſt forgive his anger, while thou mak- 


DC LAMA TOR. n. . | Latin.] A declaimer; an 
orator; a rhetorician: ſeldom uſed. 

Who could, I ſay, hear this generous declamator, 
without being fired at his noble zeal ? Tatler. 

DECLA'MATORY. adj, | declamatorius, Lat.] 

1. Relating to the practice of declaiming ; per- 
taining to declamation; treated in the manner of 
2 rhetorician. NE 

This a while ſuſpended his interment, and be- 
came a decimatory theme amongſt the religious 
men of that age. Mallon. 

2. Appealing to the paſſions. | | 

He has run himfelf into his own declamatory 
way, and almoſt forgotten that he was now ſetting 
up for a moral poet. > Dryden. 
DECLA'RABLE, adj. {from declare.) Capable of 
1 This is d:c/arabl: from the beſt writers. Prown. 

PrcLarA'TION. #. .. [from declare. | 

1. A proclamation or affirmation ;z open expreſ- 
Non ; publication. 

His promiſes are nothing elſe but declamations, 
Hooker, 

Though wit and learning are certain and ha- 
bitual perfections of the mind, yet the declaration 
of them, which alone brings the repute, is ſubject 
to a thouſand hazards, South. 

There are no where ſo plain and full declaration; 
of mercy and love to the ſons of men, as are made 
zn the goſpel. | 

2. An explanation of ſomething doubtful. Ob- 
ſolete. | og | | 

3. [In law.] Declaration /declaratio} is properly 
the ſhe wing forth, or laying out, of an action per- 


fonal in any ſuit, though it is uſed ſometimes for 


bot! perſonal and real actions. Corel. 
DEcLA/RATIVE. adj. {from declare.] Making 
declaration; explanatory. | 
The names of things ſhould be always taken 
from ſomething obſervably declarative of their 
form or” nature. 5 Grew. 
2. Making proclamation. | 7255 
To this we may add the vox populi, fo declarative 
; Swift. 
DECLA'RATORILY. adv. [from declaratory] In 
the form of a declaration; not in a decretory 
form. | | 
Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Franciſcus 
de Cordua, have both declaratorily confirmed the 
ſame. 1 Brown's Valgar Errours, 


DtEcra'rnaToORY. adj. | from declare. | Aﬀirma- | 
tive; expreſſive ; not decretory ; not promiſſory, 
dut expreſſing ſomething before promiſed or de- 


creed. Thus, a decharator y law, is a new act con- 


firming a former law. 


Theſe bleſſings are not only declaratory of the 
good pleaſure and intention of God towards them, 
bur likewiſe of the natural tendency of the thing. 

4 | Tillotſon. 

Tc DECLA'RE. v. a. ¶ declaro, Lat.] | 
1. Toclear; to free from obſcurity : not in uſe. 
To declare this a little, we muſt aſſume that the 


ſurfaces of ſuch bodies are exactly ſmooth. Boyle. 


2. To make known; to tell evidently and 
open]y. 


It hath been declared unto me of you, that there | 


1 Cre 11. 


are contentions among you. 
The ſun by certain ſigns declares 


Both when the South projects a ſtormy day, 


And when the clearing North will puff the clouds 
away. | - Pryden';s V. gil. 


| 


eſt uſe of the plainnefs of his declamation. - Taylor. 


| declare for him. 


Tiliatſan. 


1 
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3. To publiſh; to proclaim. 
Declare his glory among the heathen. 
| i 1 Chron. Xvi. 24. 
4. To ſhew in open view; to ſhew an opinion 
in plain terms. | 
In Cæſar's army fomewhat the ſoldiers would 
have had, yet they would not declure themſelves in 
it, but only demanded a diſcharge. Bacon. 
We are a conſiderable body, who, upon a pro- 
per occaſion, would not fail to declare ourſelves. 
| Aid:ſon. 
To DrcrLA/re. v. n. To make a declaration; to 
proclaim ſome reſolution or opinion; or ſavour or 
oppoſition : with for or againſt. : 
The internal faculties of will and underſtand- 
ing, decreeing and declaring againſt them. Taylor. 
God ts ſaid not to have left himfelf without wit- 
neſs in the world, there being ſomething fixed in 
the nature of men that will be ſure to teſtify and 


Like fawning courtiers, for ſucceſs they wait ; 
And then come ſmiling, and declare for fate. 


Dryden. f 


DrcrAkrEMENT. 3. ſ. [from decline. ] Diſco- 
very; declaration; teſtimony. | 
Cry ſtal will calefy into electricity; that is, into 
a power to attract ſtraws, or light bodies, and 
convert the needle freely placed, which is a de- 
clarement of very different parts. Brown. 
Decr AR. v. ſ. | from declare.] A proclaimer ; 
one that makes any thing known. 
DrcLx/NSION. 2. f. | declinatio, Lat. 
1. Tendency from a greater to a leſs degree of 
excellence. | 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 
Ev'n in the afternoon of her beſt days, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declen ſion. S hakeſpearts Richard III. 
Take the picture of a man in the greatne!s and 


vivacity of his youth, and in the latter date and | 


declon ſians of his drooping years, and you will 
ſcarce know it to belong to the ſame perſon. 
| South's Sermons, 
2. Declination ; deſcent. 
We may reaſonably allow as much for the d-- 


cl-nſion of the land from that place to the ſea, as 


for the immediate height of the mountain. 
1 Burnet's Theory. 
3. Inflexion; manner of changing nouns. 
Decl:»fion is only the variation or change of the 


termination of a noun, whilſt it continues to ſig- 


nify the ſame thing. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
DEcL!NABE. adj. [from decline. ] Having va- 

riety of terminations ; as, a d-c/:nable noun, 
Deciina/T1ON. n. f. \decimnatio, Lat.] 

1. Deſcent ; change from a better to a worſe 

ſtate; diminution of vigour ; decay. 


The queen, hearing of the declination of 2 mo- 


narchy, took it ſo ill, as ſhe would never after 
hear of his ſuit, Bacon, 

Two general motions all animations have, that 
is, their beginning and increaſe ; and two more, 
that is, their ſtate and declination. 8 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime; 
And Summer, though it be leſs gay, 
Yet is not look'd on as a time 

Of declination or decay. 

2. The act of bending down; as, a decination of 
the head, | 

3. Variation from reRitude ; oblique motion; 
obliquity. 

* Suppoſing there were a declinatian of atoms, yet 
will it not effect what they intend ; for then they 
do all incline, and ſo there will be no more con- 
courſe than if they did perpendicularly deſcend. 
Ray. 

This declination of atoms, in their deſcent, was 
itſelf either neceſſary or voluntary. Bentley. 

4- Deviation from moral rectitude. 

That a peccant creature ſhould diſapprove and 
repent of every. declination and violation of the 
rules of juſt and honeſt, this right reaſon diſcourſ- 
ing upon the ſtock of its own principles could not 
but infer. 


South's Sermons. | 


Waller. \ 


pro 
There is no dc Haan of latitude, nor variation 
of the efevation of the pole, notwithſtanding what 
ſome have aſſerted. Wadwards 
6. In navigation.] The variation of the aecedle 
from the direction to North and South. 
7. [In aſtronomy. ] The deni of a ſtar we 
call its ſhorteſt diſtance from the equator. Þ» own. 
8. [In grammar.] The declenſion or inflection 
of a noun through its yarious terminations. 
9. D:crixaTt1ON of a Plane ſin diaMing, ] is an 
arch of the horizon, comprebended either be- 
tween the plane and the prime vertical circle, if 


* 


accounted from the Eaſt or Weſt : or elſe between 


the meridian and the plane, if acconnted from tl. e 
North or South. Harris. 
Dreclix rok. I. {. [from declise.] An in- 
DtcLti!xarokry., J Rrument in dialling, by 
which the declination, reclination, and inclination 
of planes are determined. Chamber s. 
There are ſeveral ways to know the ſeveral 
planes; but the readieſt is by an inſtrument called 
a diclinatory fitted to the variation of your place. 
Aon. 
7 DECLINE. v. . [Ldeclino, Lat.] | 
| 7. To lean downward. 
And then with kind embraces, tempting Kkitles, 
And with d-clintng head into his bofom, 
Bid him ſhed tears, as being overjoy'd. 
22. To deviate; to run into obliquities. 
Neither ſhalt thou ſpeak in a cauſe to decline af- 
ter many, to wreſt judgment. Exodus XXL 2» 
3- To ſhun; to avoid to do any thing. 
4. To fink ; to be impaired ; to decay. Oppoſed 
to improvement or exaltation. | 
Sons at perfect age, and fathers declining, the fa- 
ther ſhould be as a ward to the ſon. Shakeſpeare. 
They'll be by th' fire, and preſume to know 
What's done i' th” capitel ; who's like to riſe, 
Who thrives, and who declines. Shakeſpearts 
Sometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong, 
| But juftice, and ſome fatal curſe annex'd, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. 
That empire muſt decline, 
Whoſe chief ſupport and finews are of coin. 
Waller. 
And nature, which all acts of life deſigns 
Not like ill poets, in the laſt declines. Denham. 
Thus then my lov'd Euryalus appears; 
He looks the prop of my dec/ming years. 
| Autumnal warmth d-clines ; 
| E'er heat is quite decay'd, or cold begun. Dryden. 
Faith and morality are declined among us. Swift. 
God, in his wiſdom, hath been pleaſed to load 
our declinins years with many ſufferings, with diſ- 
eaſes and decays of nature. Swift, 
To DrœLIN R. v. a. | 
1. To bend downward ; to bring down. 
And now fair Phoebus gan decline in haſte, | 
His weary waggon to the weſtern vale. Spenſer, 
And leaves the ſemblance of a lover, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin'd, 
And love-dejected eyes. Thomſon. 
2. To ſnun; to avoid, to refuſe ; to be cautious 


Shake! . 


Mute 


Dryden. 


He had wiſely de-ched that argument, though in 
their common ſermons they gave it. Clas endoris 
Since the muſes do invoke my power, 
I mall no more decline that ſacred bow er, 
Where Gloriana, their great miſtreſs, lies. Vue. 
Though I the buſineſs did decline, 
Yet Itontriv'd the whole deſign, 
And ſent them their petition. Denham, 
If it mould be ſaid that minute bodies are in- 
diſſoluble, becauſe it is their nature to be ſo, that 
would not be to render a reaſon of the thing pro- 
poſed, but, in effect, to declins rendering any. g 
% 7. 
Could Caroline haye been captivated with the 
glories of the world, ſhe had them all laid before 
her; but ſhe generouſly decirned them, becauſe ſhe 
ſaw the ac.eptance of them was iuconſiſtent with 
religion. Adil on. 
Whatever they judged to be moſt agreeable or 


Altterluty. 


5. Variation from a fixed point. 


Soutſ's Sen. N they would purſue or acne. 
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DEC 

3. To modify a word by various terminations ; 
to inflect. 

You decline muſa, and conſtrue Latin, by the 
help of a tutor, or with ſome Engliſh tranſlation. 

Watts. 

Der k. ». from the verb.] The ſtate of 
tendency to the leſs or the worſe ; diminution ; 
decay. Contrary to increaſe, improvement, or 
elevation. 

Thy rife of fortune did I only wed; 
From its decline, determin'd to recede. Prior. 
Thoſe fathers lived in the decline of literature. 

Sqwift, 
 DECLPVITY. », , ſ &clvis, Lat.] Inclination 
or obliquity reckoned downwards; gradual de- 
ſceat ; not precipitous or perpendicular : the con- 
trary to acclivity. 

Rivers will not flow unlefs upon dechvity, and 
their ſources be raiſed above the earth's ordinary 
ſurface, ſo that they may run upon a deſcent. 

Wooxtward. 

I found myſelf within my depth; and the di- 
wity was ſo ſmall, that I walked near a mile be- 
fore I got to the ſhore. Gulliver's Travels. 

DecLi'vors. adj. | declivis, Lat.] Gradually de- 
ſcending; not precipitous; not perpendicularly 
ſinking : the contrary to acclivous 3 3 moderately 
ſteep. 

To DECO CT. v. a. [decoguey Teo »7.im, Lat.] 

I. To prepare by boiling for any ule ; to digeſt 
in hot water. 

Sena loſeth its windineſs by de.o%ing, and ſubtile 
or indy tpirits are taken off by incenſion or eva- 
poration. Bacon. 

2. To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. | 

There ſhe dg, and doth the food prepare; 
There ſhe diſtributes it to ev'ry vein, 

There ſhe expels whit ſhe may fitly ſpare Davies. 

3. To boil in water, fo as to draw the ſtrength 
or virtue of any thing. 

The longer malt or herbs are deca%ed in liquor, 
the clearer it is. Bacon. 

4. To boil up toa confiſtence ; to ſtrengthen or 
invigorate by boiligg: this is no proper ute. 

Can ſodden water, their barley broth, 

Dec their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? 

Sh, TY, fpeare. 

Deco'cTinLE. adj. | from dic. That which. 


may be boiled, or prepared by 755 ling Dict. 
Ones! CTTON, 7. . | deco 2m, Lat.] 
The act of boiling any thing, to extract its 


8 

In infuſion the longer it is, the greater is the 
part of the grofs body that goeth into the liquor; 
but in deco 7721, thongh more goeth forth, yet it 
either purgeth at the tep, or fcttheth at the bottorn. 

. 

The Iincaments of a white lily will remain after 
the ſtrongeſt le fien. Arbuthac, 

2. Preparation made by boiling in water. 

Tacy oft their hutbands land 

In dienicus; ard at: mann'd 

Mithteg emp'rics, in their chamber | 

Lying tor the ſpirit of amber. Ben Jonſon. 

If the plant he boiled in water, the ſtrained li- 
quor is called tie te 210n of the plant. buthnct. 

Decocriox. x. . from dot, ] A ſubſtance 
dr wen by d ec oction 

Dacor rt oN. u. . | decollatio, 
of beheading. 

He, by a d-c9{/ation of all hope, annihilated his 
mer cy: this „ by an immoder ancy thereof, deſtroy- 
ed his juſtice. Brown, 

DeEcompo's:TEh. adj. [ d:compoſtus, Lat.] Com. 
pounded a ſecond time; compounded with things 
already compoſite. 

Decombsfites of three metals, or more, are too 
Jong to inquire of, except there be ſome compoſi- 
tions of them already obferved. Bacon. 

D=zcoOwmros TON: ». | decompoſitus, Lat in. 

The act of compeutting things already com- 


Lat.] The act 


We contder what ral e in the compoſitions 
z particles, Boyl-, 
To PE COMPO ND. 2. 4. | d:componr, Lat. 


DEC 


to compound a ſecond time ; to form = a ſecond 
compoſition. 

Nature herſelf doth in the bowels of the earth 
make decompunded bodies, as we ſee in vitriol, 
cinnabar, and even in ſulphur itſelf. | Boyle, 

When a word ſtands for a yery complex idea, 
that 1s compounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy 
tor men to form and retain that idea exactly. Lock:. 

If the violet, blue, and green be intercepted, 
the remaining yellow, orange, and red, will com- 
pound upon tire paper an orange; and then, if the 
intercepted colours be let paſs, they will fall upon 
this compounded orange, and, together with 1t, 
be comprun! a white. Newton. 

2. To refolve a compound into fimple parts. 
This is a ſenſe that has of late crept irregularly into 
chy mical books. 

D:comyro'uxD. adj. [from the verb.] Com- 
poſed of things or words already compounded ; 
compounded a ſecond time. 

The pretended ſalts and ſulphur are ſo far from 
being elementary parts extracted out of the body 
of mercury, that they are rather, to borrow a 
term of the grammarians, d-conpound bodies, made 
np of the whole metal and the menſtruum, or 
other additaments employed to diſguite it. Boy.. 

No body mall uſe any compound or decompound 
of the ſubſtantive verbs. L<Arbuthnot and Pope. 

DE'corRaMmixtr, nf. [from deer ac. Orna- 
ment; embelliſhment. Di&. 

To DE'COR ATE. v. a. | decoro, Lat. Toadorn ; 
to emb enn: ; to beautiſy. 

Dr ORA ION. ». / from d-corate.] Ornament ; 
embelliſhment ; added beauty. 

The enſigns of virtues contribute to the orna- 
ment of figures ; ſuch as the decorutions belonging 
to the liberal arts, and to war. Dryden, 

This helm and heavy buckler I can ſpare, 

As only decor ation; of the war: 
So Mars is ar m'd for glory, not for need. Dryden. 

Decora'Tor. . . | from decorate. | An adorn- 
er : embelliſher. | Diet. 

Deco'kous, adj. [decorus, Lat.] Decent ; ſuit- 
able to a character; becoming; proper; befit- 
ting; ſeemly. 

It i is not ſo dine, in refpet of God, that he 
ſhould ee do all the meaneſt and trifling- 
eſt things himſelf, without any inferiour or ſubor- 
dinate mibſter. Roy. 
Te DECORTICATE. v. a. ¶ decortico, Lat.] Fo 
Mvyeſt of the bark or hutk ; to huſk; to Peel; to 
{tri 5. 


: it is well w aſhed, and boil it in water. 


DrconTica'TION. v. . [from decorticate.] The 
act of ſtripping the bark or huſk; 
DECO'RUM. „. ſ. (Latin. | Decency; beha- 


vity; ſeemlineſs. 
If your maſter 
Would have a queen his beggar, you muſt tell him, 
That majeſty, to Keep decorum, muſt 
No lets beg than a kingdom. Shakeſpeare. 
I am far from tuſpecting ſimplicity, which is 
bold to trefpaſs in points of dec. Wotton, 
Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 
Of vice and vircue in the ſchools, 
The better tort thall tet before em, | 
A grace, a manner, a decor um. Prior. 
obliged to external decor, à profligate life and 
character thould not be a means of advancement. 
| Sift. 
He kept with princes due decorum; 
Yet never ſtood in awe before em. Swift. 
To DECO'Y. v. 4. from tory, Dutch, a cage.] 
To lure into a cage; to intrap; to draw into a 
ſnare. | 
A fowler had taken a partridge, who offered 
to decoy her companions into the inare. L Efrange. 
Ducgy'd by the fantaſtic blaze, 
Now loft, and now renew'd, he Ginks abſorpt, 
Rider and horſe. T bomſon. 
Decor. u. EA from the verb.] Allurement to 
miſciuefs; temptation. | 


1. Tg compoſe of things already 1 e pag J 


to determine; 


Take great barley, dried and decorticated, aft er 


Ar buthrot an Coins. 


viour contrary to licentouſneſs; contrary to le- 


all the world ſhould be taxed. 


Gentlemen of the army ſhould be, at leaſt, | 


The devil conld never have had ſuch numbers, 
had he not uſed ſome as decoys to eninare others. 


Theſe exuberant productions of the earth 'be- 
came a continual decoy and ſnare ; they only ex- 
cited and fomented luſts. Woodward. 
An old dramdrinker is the devil” s decoy, Berkley, 
Deco'ypuck. . ſ. A duck that lures others. 
There is a ſort of ducks, called decoyducks, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their retire- 
ments, where are conveniencies made for catching 
them. Mortimer. 
To DECRE'ASE. v. u. | [decrefe co, Latin.] To 
grow leſs ; to he diminiſhed. 
From the moon is the ſign of feaſts, a light that 
decreaſeth in her perfection. Eceluſ. Xliit, 7. 
Unto fifty years, as they ſaid, the heart annu- 
ally increaſeth the weight of one drachm ; after 
which, in the ſame proportion, it decregſeth. 
Brown's Valgar Errours. 
When the ſun comes to lus tropicks, days in- 
ae iſe and decreaſe but a very little for a great while 
together. Nexwtons 
To DtcrEAast. v. a. To make lefs; to dimi- 
niſh. | 
| He did diſhonourable find 
Thoſe articles, which did our ftate decreaſe. 


Nor cheriſn'd they relations poor, 
That might decreaſe their preſent ſtore. 
Heat increaſes fluidity of tenacious liquids, as 

their reſiſtance, | Neawtons 

Duckt®/AsE. 1. . [fromthe verb. 

1. The ſtate of growing leſs ; decay. 

By weak'ning toil, and hoary age o ercome, 
See thy decrea/e, and haſten to thy tomb. Prior, 

2. The wain; the time when the viſible face of 
the moon grows leſs. 

See in what time the ſeeds, ſet i in theincreaſe of 
the moon, come to a certain height, and how they 
differ from thoſe that are ſet in the decreaſe of the 
moon. Bacon. 


an edict ; to appoint by edict; to eltablith by law; 
to reſolve. 
They ſhall fee the end of the wiſe, and ſhall not 


him id. iv. 
Father eternal ! Thine is to decee; 


Mine, both in heav'n and earth, to do thy will. 
Milton. 
Had Heav'n decreed that I ſhould life enjoy, 


Heav'n had decreed to fave unhappy Troy. Dry. 
To DECRKE'E. v. as To doom or allign by a de- 
cree. 

Thou ſhalt alfo d:cree a thing and it ſhall be 
eſtablithed. | Job. 
The king their father, 

On juſt and weighty reaſons, has i 
His iceptre to the younger. 
Decke's: ». ſ. [decretum, Latin. 
1. An edict; a law. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. Shake(p, 
There went a decree from Cæſar Auguſtus, that 
Luke 11. Is, 
Are we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree, 
No more our houſes and Our homes to ſee ? 
Dryden, 
The Supreme Being is ſovereignly good; he re- 
wards the juſt, and puniſhes the unjuſt: and the 
folly of man, and not the decree of Heaven, is the 
cauſe of human calamity. Broome. 
An eſtabliſhed rule. 
When he made a cecree for the rain, and a way 
for the lightning of the thunder. 
3. A determination of a ſuit, or litigated cauſe. 
[In cannon law,] An ordinance, which is 
enacted by the pope himſelf, by and with the advice 
of his cardinals in council aſſembled, without be- 
ing conſulted by any one thereon. 4yliffe's Purer. 
Dr'cREMENT. u. . dec ementum, Latin. ] De- 
creaſe; the ſtate ot growing leſs ; the quantity loſt 
by decreaſing, 


Rowes 


os the 1 2 5 and firſt deſcenſion 3 


Government of the Tongues 


D an 7 e J - 
Prior: 


of oil, balſam, and honey ; and thereby decreaſes. 


To PECRE'E. v. n. | decr etumy Latin.] To make 


underſtand what 198 in his council hath decreed ok 


Job xxvii. 26. 
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cay. 


many exceed fourſcore, and ſome an hundred years, 


A painted mitre ſhades his furrow'd brows ; 


To calcine ſalt till it has ccaſed to crackle in the 


engines. 


ing to adecree ; containing a decree. 


either by himielf, or elſe by he advice of his car- 


in cenſuring any thing. 


DEC 


our ſolſtice, we are ſcarce ſenſible of declination ; 
but declining farther, our decrement accelerates : 
we ſet apace, and in our laſt days precipitate into 
our graves. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of 
the earth, ſuffer a continual decrement, and grow 
lower and lower. 2 oodward, 

DECRE/PIT. adj. | decrepitus, Latin, ] Waſted 
and worn out with age; in the laſt 1tage of de- 


Decrepit miſer | baſe, ignoble wretch ! SH. 
Of mens lives in this decripit age of the world, 


8 l-15 
This pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for him: 
take order that there be choſen a pope of freth 
years. | ED Bacon, 
Decrepit ſaperſtition, and ſuch as had their na- 
tivity in times beyond all hiſtory, are (ref in the 
obſeryation of many heads. Prows's al. Lure 
Aus cam the North to call | 
Decrepit Winter. | Alihon, 
Who this obſerves, may mm , hg ga | 
De: repit age, but never in bis mind 3 

Propp'd on his ſtaff, and ſtooi nung as he goes, 


. 


The god, in the decrepit form array u, 
The gardens enter'd, and the fruits ſurey'd. | 
5 | | Pope. 
The charge of witchcraft inſpires people with 
a malevolence towards tlofe pour d it parts 
of our ſpecies, in whom human nature is defaced 
dy infirmity and dotage. Add. ſon. 
To DECREPITATE. v. a. [dcr po, Latin. 


fire. 
So will it come to paſs in a pot of ſalt, although 
decrepitated. Brown's Valgar Errours. 
DecREPITA'T1ON, 2. |. [ fron: decrepitate,] The 
crackling noiſe which ſalt makes, when put over 
the fire in a crucible, Quincy. 
Decre/e1TNESS. I. . | from decrepit.] The 
DEcRE'PITUDE. | laſt ſtage of decay; the 
laſt effects of old age. 85 | 
Mother earth, in this her harrenneſs and decre- 
pitneſs of age can procreate inch ſwarms of curious 
Bentley. 
Decks CEN T. adj. [from deer. ſens, Latin.) 
Growing leſs; being in a ſtate of decreaſe. 
DE'caETAL. adj. | decretum, Lat.] Appertain- 


A decretul epiſtle is tht which the pope decrees 


dinals and this mutt be on his being conſulted by 
ſome particular perſons thereon. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Dr'oRETAL. u. ,. [from the adjective.] 

1. A book of decrce or edicts ; a body of laws. 

| Ihe ſecond room, whoſe walls | 
Were painted fair with memorable. geſts, 
Of magiſtrates, of courts, of tribunals, ws 
Of laws, of judgments, and of decretuls. -. Spenſer. 

2. The collection of the pope's decrees... 

Traditions and decretals were made of equal 
force, and as authentical as the ſacred charter it- 
ſelf. | EE Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

Dz/cRETIST- . ſ. [from decrec.] One that ſtu- 
dies or profeſſes the knowledge of the decretal. 

The decretiſts had their rite and beginning under 
the reign of the emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa. 
| | Ayliffe's Parergon, 

Dx/creToORY, adj. [from decree. ] | 

1. Judicial; definitive. 

There are lenitives that friendſhip will apply, 
defore it will be brought to the decretery rigours 
of a condemning ſentence. South's Ser mont. 

2. Critical; in which there is ſome definitive 
event, | | 

The motions of the moon, ſuppoſed to be mea- 
ſored by ſeveps, and the critical or d-cretor y days, 
depend on that number. - Brown's Vuigar Erroars. 

DECRI AL. n. , {from di.] Clamorous cen- 
ſure; haſty or noĩſy condemnation; concurrence 


To DE@RY”. v. 4. [decrier, French. ] To cen- 


1 


43 e time ut which a man takes to his bed in 
a dit 


| 


SJure_; to blame clamocuully ; to clamour againſt. 


of the Kingdom, are naturally decri:d by the other. 


ciple into ruſticity, or an act of iucivility. 


ful ; reproachful ; ſhameful. 


DED 
Malice in criticks reigns ſo high, 
That for ſmall errours they whole plays decry. 
| | ryden. 
Thoſe meaſures which are extolled by one half 


They applied themſelves to leſſen their autho- 
rity, decried them as hard and unneceſſary re- 
Rogers. 

Quacks and impoſtors are ſtill cautioning us to 
beware of counterfeits, and decry others cheats only 
to make more way for their own. Sevift, 

Decu'mBENCE. I. g. [decumbo, Latin. j The 

| Ben act of lying down; the 
poiture of lying down. 

This muft come to paſs, if we hold opinion 
they lic not down, and enjoy no decumbence at all; 
ſor ſtation is properly no reſt, but one kind of mo- 
tion. | Brown's Filgar Errours. 

Not confidering the ancient manner of d:cum- 
bency, he imputed this geſture of the beloved diſ- 


h Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Drcv/MBITURE, . f. [from decumbo, Lat.] 


2. In Allica,oy,] A ſcheme of the heavens 
creed for that tine; wy which the prognoſticks 
vt r covery or death are diſco ered, 

If but a mile the travel out ot n, 

The planetary hour muſt firſt be known, 

And lucky moment : if her eye hut akes, 

Or itches, its decambiiure ſhe takes. Dryden. 

'D&'cupLE. adj. di enplus, Latin.] Tenfold ; 
the ſame number ten times repeated. 

Man's length, that is, a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the ſole of the foot, is dee unto his 
profundity ; that is a direct line between the 
breaſt and the ſpine. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Suppoſing there be a thouſand ſorts of inſects 
in this iſland,. if the ſame proportion holds between 
the inſects of England and of the world as between 
plants domettick and exotick, that is, near a decu-, 
e, the ſpecies of inſect will amount to ten thou- 
ſand. Kay. 

De'cuRioN..z. /. [decurio, Lat.] A comman- 
der over ten; an officer ſubordinate to the cen- 
turion. __ | 

He inſtituted decurigns through both theſe colo- 
nes, that is, one over every ten families. Temple. 

Dxtcu/rs10N. 1. J. | decurſus, Lat.] The act of 
runmng down. 

What is decayed by that decur/ion of waters, 
is ſupplied by the terrene fœces which water 
brings. | Hale. 

DzcurTAT1ON. u. f. [ decurtatio, Latin. ] The 
act of cutting ſhort, or ſhortemng, 

To DECU/SSATE. v. a. | decu/o, Lat.] To in- 
terſect at acute angles. 

This it performs by the action of a notable muſ- 
cle on each fide, having the form of the letter X, 
made up of many fibres, daciſſiiting one another 
longways. Ray. 

DrcussA T ION. nf, [from decuſſate.] The act 
of crufling ; fate of being croſſed at unequal an- 
gles. 

Though there be decuſſation of the rays in the 
pupil of the eye, and ſo the image of the object in 
the retina, or bottam of the eye, be inverted, yet 
duth not the object appear inverted, but in its 
right or natural poſture. Kay. 

To DEDE'CORATE. v. a. | dedecoro, Lat in. 
To diſgrace; to bring a reproach upon. Dick. 

DEpEcoR&aToON. . . | from dedecorate,] The 
act of diſgracing ; difgrace. Di, 

Devu/corous, adj. | dedecus, Latin. ] Diſgrace- 
Die. 

DevetxT!TION. 2. fo. [de and dentitio, Lat. 
Loſs or ſhedding of the teeth. 

Solon divided life into ten ſeptenaries, becauſe in 
every one thereof a man received fome ſenſible 
mutation: in the firſt is dedentitian, or falling of 
teeth. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

To DE/DICATE. v. a. [ dedico, Latin. ] 

1. To devote to ſome divine power; to conſe- 
crate and ſet apart to facred utes. 


DED 
| A pleaſant grove 
Was ſhot up high, full of the ſtately tree 
That dedicat d is to Oly mpick Jove, 
And to his ſon Alcides. Spenſer. 
The princes offered for dedicating the altar, in 
the day that it was anointed. Num. Vil. 10. 
Warn'd by the ſeer, to her offended name 
We rais'd, and d dicate tiis wond'rous frame. 
c | Dryden. 
2. To appropriate ſolemnly to any perſon or 
purpoſe. | 
There cannot be 
Thar vulture in you to devour ſo many, 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themſelyes. Shakes 
Ladies, a gen'ral welcome from his grace 
_ Salutes you all: this night he dedicates 
| To fair content and you. Shakeſpeare. 
He went to learn the profeſſion of a ſoldier, to 


which he had dedicated himſelf. - Clarendone. 
Bid her mſtant wed, , . 
And quiet d-dicate her remnant life 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife. Priori 


3. To inſcribe'to a patron...” __ | * 

He compiled ten elegant books, and dedicated 

them to the lord Burghley. Peac bam. 

De/v1care. adj, [from the verb.] Conſe- 

crate ; devote; dedicated; apppropriate. | 
Prayers from preſerved ſouls, 

From faſting maids, whoſe names are dedicate 

To nothing temporal. Shakeſpeares 

This tenth part, or tithe, being thus afigned 
untn im, leaveth now to be of the nature of the 
other mis parts, which are given us for. aur 
worldy neceſſities, and becometh as a thing dedi- 
cate and appropriate unta God. Sdelman. 

DepicA T iO. n. fo [dediius, Latin.] 

1. The act of dedicating to any ben or pur=- 
pole ; conſecration ; ſolemn appropriation. 

It cannot be laid to many men's charge, that 
they have been ſo curious as to trouble biſhops- 
with placing the firſt ſtone in the churches ; or 
ſo ſcrupulous as, after the erection of them, to 
make any great ado for their dedication. Hookers 

Among publick ſolemnities there is none ſo glo- 
rious as that under the reign of king Solomon, at: 
the dedication of the tempie. | Addiſone. 

2. An addreſs to a patron. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked bill, 

Sat full blown Bufo, puff'd by ev'ry quill ;: 

Fed by ſoft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in ſong. Pope. 

Droic rok. . . | from dedicate, ] One Who 
inſcribes:his work to a patron with compliment. 
and ſervility. 

Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful ſatyrs, 
And flattery to fulſome dedicators. Popes 

D#/picaTory. adj. [from dedicate.]. Compoſe- 
ing a dedication ; complimental ; adulatory. 

Thus I ſhould begin my epiſtle, if it were a de- 
dicatory one; but it is a friendly letter. Pepe. 

D#v1'T10N. u. f. ¶ deditio, Latin.] The act of 
vielding up any thing; turrendry. 

It was not a complete conqueſt, but rather 2. 
d:ditizn upon terms and capitalations agreed be- 
tween the conqueror and the conquered. Hale, 

To DEDU'CE. v. a. | deduco, Lat.] | a 

1. To draw in a regular connected feries, from 
one time cr one event to another. | 

I will deduce him from his cradle, through the 
deep and lubric waves of ſtate and court, till he 
was fwallowed in the gulph of fatality. 

 Weattorn's Buck, 
O goddeſs, fay, ſhall I deduce my rhimes 

From the dire nation in its early times! Pape, 

2. To form a regular chain of conſequentia 
propoſitions. 

Reaſon is nothing but the faculty of deducing un- 
known truths from principles already cer 

To C Ke. 

3. To lay Cown in regular order, fo as that the 
following ſhall naturally riſe from the foregoing. 

Lend me your ſong, ye nightingales ! Oh pour 
The,mazy-running foul of melody , 
Into my varied verſe! while I deduce, 

From the firſt note the hollow cuckoo fings, 


I 


Hong ſyrapathy of Spring. Thomfon. 
| DeEvuctse 
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- out things not reſemnbled by them, we muſt attri- 


ledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. 


-pref>ly, or by clear conſequence and did. ”y for- 


M. ke * ded, WET: 902 5 


Rinne none by: fim! 
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Der: rer. „. J. lere wn A 
deduced: the colleclion of reaſon; c. a 
propofition. | | 

Praife and prayer are his dus worſhip, aud the 
gelt of thoſe di ins, which Tam confident 25 
the ren teft tte cs of revelation. Dry dis 

DI (eit F. ah. [from dice my Crolleftit 10 1 5 $4 
reaton; conſequential ; difcoveratile from princi- 
P. es Haid FR Wile 
Ihe condition, although &f:btc from many 
groungs, yet all we evidence * but from few, 

Briocvn's Fitg ttt 7 15 

The general charaQer of the now e: wth i; para- 
diſaica, and the particular = r:Ar that it batt 
no ſea; and both are apparently d-dacibl; from its 
form 1 Luut. 

S0 f. Wy, there! re, 23 
Srreenbir to, or ded from thelc, it is to be 
keaikened to. | South, 

All properties of a triangle depen: Jon, and are 
td dlacibis from the complex idea 107 three lines, in- 


cluding a ſpace. Locke. 
Devucrve. adj. | from does, ] Performing tlie 
act of deduRtion. Die. 


To DEDUCE. v. a. ff: lic5, Latin.] 

1. To ſubſtrat ; to take away; to cut off; to 
defalcate. 

We dd from tle computation of our years, 
that part of our tine which is ſpent in incogitancy 
of 1afancy, | Noris. 

2. To ſeparate; to diſpart; Now 
not in uſe. 

Having yet, in his de d ſpright. 


Some ſparks remaining of that hen, enly fire. 
Spenſer, 


do divide. 


5 NU Ic TIOVS, . "oF Fae du; :0g Latin. ] ; 

. Conſeqv<::tl.il collection; ; conſequence ; pro- 
poſition drawn from principles premiſed. 

Out of ſcripture ſuch duties may be deduced, by 
fame kind of conſequence, as by long circuit of 
deduyftion it may be that even all truth, out of any 
truth, may be concluded. | Hooker, 

Set hefore you the moral law of God, with ſuch 
int from it as our Saviour hath "drabvn;. or 
our own reafon, well informed, can make. Duppa. 

That by diverſity of wotions we ſhould ſpell 


bute to ſome ſecret d.d Nr: ; but what this deduce 
tian ſhould he, or by wana mediums this know- 


| A. nv. 

You have laid the experiments together in ſuch 

2 War, and made ſuch dd: from them, as 1 
have not hitherto met with. Boyle. 
All crofs and diſtaſteful humours are either ex- 


Þidilen in the New Teftiment. Tillotſon. 
A reflection ſo obvious, that natural inſtinct | 
ſeems to haye ſuggeſted it even to thoſe who ne- 
ver much attended to ded αν˙ of reaſon. Rogers. 
2. That which is deducted ; defalcation. 
Bring then theſe bleſſing; to a ſtrict account; 
, ſee to 2 they mount. Pope. 
DxEDUuUCTIVE, nth fr om dd. 7. Deducible; 
that which is or may be deduced from a poſition 
premiſcd. 7 
All knowledge of 1 00 is dlecliive; for we 
eint. ation, but through the 
tned ation of EET os is. CGunvilie. 
Dt ou'e Trot from di define] Con- 
ſequent}! ; by r reg alu decuction ; by a regular 
train of rat Ocnciiy,. 
oh is em ce A e errour paſſant in our 
days, which is not either directly expreſſed, or 
ained in thts 10 erk. | 
Bre ON 1 5 F., gan Friars, 
DEE D. . }. car, Saxon; dd, Dutch.) 
. Action, her good or bad; thing done. 
From loweſt place wheu virtuous things pro- 
{ cod, 
Je ace is digteſicd by the doers died. Shakelp. 
The monſter nought reply'd; for words were 
vain, 
And died, cond on d unjuſt maintain. D yd. 
4317 15016 Had not coulemed the council and deed. 
Locke, | w 


Pl 212 ly cont 


| 


. 7 The Minis 1 


nIcronce reparts any thing (whom it pleaſed them, 


DEE 


reward in r Our Ch; wit: able detdse Sralridec 
fp en the other fide, 
ed no ambition to comment} my 5 eds ; 


Whoſe 4 ſome nobler poenr ſhall ador n. Dryd, 
Js of 5 er of action; agency. 
Nor knew I not 
To be with will and deed crea ted free. 
4. Act declamatory of an opinion. 


ſame nate it ſhould belong to give full judgment 
in matter of excommunrication, and to abſolve 
clean contrary to their 
own former dea, and oaths. 

5. Written evidence of any legal act. 
was im peached to be fraudulent, acon. 
the 4. ray by which he holds his eſtate, upon the | 
face of a river. Seath. 


the word ind.cd. 
O that, as oft 1 hive at Athens ſom x; 
The Rage ariſe, and the bis -1-445 deſcen 


So now in very ded 7 no tght behold 
The pond'rone warths and all yon marble roof 


Mect lixe the hands of Jove. 
DP»: EDLESS. 4j. [from deed. ] Unactive; Wirh⸗ 
out action; without exploits. 
Speaking in deeds, aud died“. 5 in his tongue. 
Shak. ſpare, 
Inſtant, he cry'd, your female diſcord end, 
Ye dledleſs boaſters! and the ſong attend. Pope. 
To DEEM. v. z. part. dempt, or dcomd. | dom- 
gan, Gothick ; diemen, Dutch; deman, Saxon.) 
1. To judge; to conclude upon conſideration ; 
to tlunk ; to opine; to determine. 
Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 
For which th' Idean ladies diſ. ifgrecd, 
Till partial Paris dp it Venus' due. Sur. 
that we may boldly de:m there. is neither, where 
both are not. ore. 
He who, to be de ,t 
A god, leapt fondly into Ætna flames. Milton, 
1 hefe bleilings, friend, a deity beſtow'd ; 
For never can I deem him leſs than god. Dr yd. 
Nature diſturb'd, 
Is d:cm'd vindictive to have char, 80 her courſe. 
Thomſon. 
2. Toeftimate ; to make eſtimate of: this ends 
is now diſuſed. | 
Do me not to dy, 
Ne dem thy force by fortune's doom unjuſt, 5 
That hath, maugre her ſpite, thus low. me laid in 
duſt. da Spenſer. 
But they that ſkill not of ſo heavenly matter, 
All that they Know not, envy or admire, 
Rather than envy, let them wonder at 182 Fe! 
But not to de of ker deſert afpire. Spenſer, 
Dr E x. u. /. [from the verb.] Judgment; ſur- 
miſe; opinion. Not now in uſe. 
Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart. 
I true ! how now ? what wicked dem is this ? 
: Shakeſpear & 
Dir/MsTER, n. ſ. [from diem] A judge; a 
word yet in __ in Jerſey and the Iſle of Man. | 
DEEP. adj. [deep, Saxon. ] 


profound: oppoſed to ha loau. 

All trees in high and ſandy grounds are to be 

let deep, and in watry grounds more ſhallow. 

Bacon. 

The gaping gulph low tothe centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the ſkies. 
 Dryaen. 

2. Low in ſituation; not high. 

2. Meaſured from the ſurface downward. 

Mr. Hallev, in diving deep into the ſea in a 

diving vetlel, found, in a clear ſun-ſhine day, that 

when he was ſunk many fathoms diy into the 


water, the upper part of his haad, on which the | 


The deeds themſelves, tho' mute, ſpoke loud the 
doe Alton. 
- Tha: An N were there in darker fame that d Welt, 


ben, 


They defire, with ſtrange abſurdity, that to the 


Hooker. }: 


We ars not ſecluded from the expectation of | 
Sem. 


The ſolicitor gave an evidence or a tend; which 


He builds his houſe upon the ſand, and writes | 


6. Fact; realit contrat to fiction: whence | 
73 * He's meditating with two deep divines. Sha. 2. | 


Lee” $ Ocdipus. 


{ 


So natural is the union of 1elifion with juſtice, | 


made iu the open air. 


1. Having length downwards; ending far ; + 


DEE 


fun ſons direaly, appeared of x red cofour. 
Ne xl; tam, 
4. Entering far; piercing a great Wa; 
This avarice 
Strikes deeper; grows with more pernicious root, 


Shakeſpeare 
For, even in that ſeifun of the year, the ways 
in that vale wers very mp. Clarendon. 


Thou haſt not ſtrength ſuch labours to ſuſtain +» 
thy brain, Drydes, 
5. Far from the outer part. 
So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpr ead, 
Decp ambuſh'd iu her ſilent den does lie. Dryden. 
6. Not ſuperficial ; not obvious. | 


the mind muſt ſtop and buckle to it, and ſtick up- 
on it with labour and thought, and cloſe contem- 
plation. Lar ke. 
7. Sagacious: penetrating haying the power 
to enter far into a ſub;ect. 
Who hath not hear 

How de you were w l 


Ken 
e bos of heav'n. 
Sbalgſpearr. 


banks, and diepen the bed of the Tiber. 


Shakes 


* 


| T1.- prrit of die prophecy ſhe hath. 


oe He in my ear 

Vented much policy and projects deep 

Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plauſtble to the World, to me worth naught, 

Mita, 

1 do not diſcover the helps which this great man 

of deep thought mentions- Lockte 

8. Full of contrivance; politick ;. inſidious. 
When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 

Be he to me. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
9. Grave; ſoleran. 

O God! 


Ver execute thy wi rath on me alone. 


Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard, 
With deeper ſilence, or with more regard. Dryden, 
10. Dark coloured. 
With deer brown the grove was overſpread. 
D, * Gen. 


or ſadneſfſs. 

And the Lord God cauſed a deep ſleep to fall 
upon Adam. (ren, ii. 21s 
12. Depreſſed ; ſunk ; metaphorically low. 
Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of 
their liberality. 2 Cor. viii. 2. 
13. Baſs; grave in ſound. 

The ſounds made by buckets in a well, are 

deeper and fuller than if the like percuſſion were 

Bacine 

De ey. . . | from the adjective. ] 

1. The ſea; the main; the abyſs of waters; the 

ocean. 

Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices ts 


| God above, who ſhewed his wonders in the 4%. 


Bacon. 
What earth in her dark bowels could uot keep 
From greedy man, lies fafer in the dep. Willy. 
Whoe'er thon art, whom fortune brings to keep 
Theſe rites of Neptune, monarch of the 4%. 
Pope 
. The moſt ſolemn or ſtill part. 5 
There want not many that do fear, 
In deep of en, to walk. by this Herne's oak. 
Shaabeſpea- fo 
The deep of night is crept apon our talk. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
: Virgin face divine, | 

AntraQts the hapleſs youth through ſtorms and 

waves, 

Alone in de-p of night. 

To DEEPEN. v. a. | from dep. 
1. To make deep; to fink far below the ſure 
face. Cs 
The city of Rome would receive a great advan- 


tage from the undertaking, as it would raite the 
d 5 en. 


Philips. 


2. To darken; to cloud; to mas e dark. 


Drink hellebore, my boy ! drink deep, and ſcour 


lf the matter be knotty,. and the ſenſe lies de. 2. 


if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 


Shakcſpeare” $ Richard 17, : 


* 
8 

— 8 
INE, 


53 


17. Having a great degree of Kilneſs, or gloomy. 
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While the warm ſcent draws on the deep-mnth*d 


And, though dc, the wonder of the eye. 


DEF 


You muſt deepen your colours ſo, that the orpi- 
Peacham. 
3. To make fad or gloomy. Sce Dry. adj. 
Her gloomy preſence faddens all the fcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green, 


_. Deepins the murmurs of the falling floods, 


And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 
7 ; Pope. 
Dr eP-MoUTHED, adj. | deep and mautb.] How 
ing a hoarſe and loud voice. | 
Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my 
hounds ; | 
And couple Clowder with the de- Brach. 
_ Shakeſpeare. 
Behold the Engliſh beach 5 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 


Whoſe ſhouts and claps out voice that de p-m,t 


ſea. Shak:ſpeare. 
Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were 
found, 


And d. p, dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. 


Dryden. 
Hills, dales, and foreſts far behind remain, 


train. | Ga 
Dr ep-Mu's1NG. adj, | deep and miſ..] Contem- 
plative ; loſt in thought. | 
But the deep-m1/ing o'er the mountains ſtray'd 
Through mazy thickets of the woodland —_— 
Pope. 
DED LV. adv. | from diep.] a 
1. To a great depth; far below the ſurface, 
Fear is a paſſion that is moſt dee rooted in our 
natures, and flows immediately from the principle 
of ſelf preſervation. Tillotſon. 
Thoſe impreſſions were made when the brain 


was more ſuſceptive of them: they have been 


deeply engraven at the proper ſeaſon, and there- 
| Watts. 


fore they remain. 


28. With great ſtudy or ſagacity ; not ſuperfici- 
ally; not careleflly ; profoundly. 


3. Sorrowfully ; ſolemnly ; with a great degree 


of ſeriouſneſs or ſadneſs. 


He fighed de ly in his ſpirit Mark. viii. 12. 
Klockins ſo d hath ſworn ne'er more to 
| come | 


In bawdy-houſe, that he dares not go home. 


Daune. 
Upon the deck our careful general ſtood, 
And d-eply mus'd on the ſucceeding day. Dryden. 
4. With a tendency to darkneſs of colour. 
Having taken of the deep/y red juice of buck- 


thorn berries, I let it drop upon white paper. 


Boyle. 
8. In a high degree. | 
To keep his promiſe with him, he had deeply 


offended both his nobles and people. 


Lacon's Henry VII. 


Delevxtss. n. . from de.] Entrance far 


below the ſurface ; profundity ; depth. 
Cazzianer ſet forward with great toil, by rea- 
ſon of the den of the way and heavineſs of the 
great ordnance. Rnlles. 
Some fell upon ſtony places, and they withered, 
becauſe they had no deen of earth. Matt. xiii. 5. 
DE Fx. n. eon, Saxon; their; Tentonick ; 
ke, Greek. | That claſs of animals which is hunted 
for veniſon, containing many ſubordinate ſpecies ; 
as the ſtag or red-deer, the buck or fallow deer, 
the roebuck, and others. 
You have beaten my men, killed my de, anc 
broke open my lodge, ; 5 Shafeſpeare. 
The pale that held my lovely dler. © Walks: 
To DEFA'CE. v. n. defuir i, French;] To de- 


Aroy ; to rave; to rum, to disfigure. 
Give me leave to ſpeak as earnettly in truly | 


commending it, as you bave done in untruly and 

unkindly defacing and flandering it. Wiitgift. 
--__ Fatal this marriage, 

Defacing monuments of conquer'd France, 

Undoing all. SPE Shakeſpcare 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deſuce the bond. 

| | S hakeſpe. ire 

Whoſe ſtatues, freezes, columns broken lie, 


Dryden. 


DEF 
One nobler wretch can only riſe, 
Tis he whoſe fury ſhall d-fece 
The ſtoick's image in this piece. Prior. 
DrracENMENT. ». , [from d-fcce. | Violation; 


injury; raſure; abolition ; deftruction. 


But what is this image and how it is defaced ? 
The poor men of Lyons will tell you, that the 
image of God is purity; and the d-facemnt fin. 

Bacon. 

Drra'cER. n. ſ. [from d. face.] Deſtroyer ; abo- 
liſher ; violater. 

That foul defacer of God's handywork, 

Thy womb let looſe, to chace us to our graves. 
| | Shak ſpare, 

Dzr4a"TLANCE. 2, , [d filince, French. | Fail- 
ure; miſcarriage : a word not in uſe. 

The affections were the authors of that unhap- 
py d. failance. 5 Glanville. 

To DEFA'LCATE. v. a. [from falv, falcis,] a 
fickle, d-fc:!qu:r, French. ] To cut off; to lop; 
to take away part of a penſion or ſalary. It is 
generally uſed of money. | 

DeraLca'r1oN. u. f. | from d. ſulcate.] Diminu- 
tion; abatement ; excittion of any part of a cuſtom- 
ary allowance. 

The tea-table is ſet forth with its accuſtomary 
bill of fare and without any d-falcation, Addiſon. 

To DEFA'LK. v. 4. [See DEFALCATE.] To 
cut off ; to lop away. 

What he d from ſome inſipid fin, is hut to 
make ſome other more guſtful. Decay of Piety. 

DErAauxTION. 2. f. [from defame.] The act 
of defaming or bringing infamy upon another; 
calumny ; reproach ; cenſure; detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of contumelious lan- 
guage of any one, with an intent of raiſing an ill 
fame of the party, and this extends to writing, as 
by defamatory libels ; and to deeds, as reproach- 


ful poſtures, ſigns and geſtures. AylFe. 
Be filent, and beware, if ſuch you ſee 
Tis d:famation but to ſay, that's he. Dryden. 


Many dark and intricate motives there are to 
detraction and d:famation, and many malicious 
ſpies are ſearching into the actions of a great man. 

| Addifon. 

Dzra/MAToORY. adj. [ from d:fame.] Calumni- 
ous ; tending, to defame, unjuſtly cenſorious; li- 
bellous ; falſely ſatrical. 

The moſt eminent fin is the ſpreading of d-fa- 
matery reports Government of the Tung ue. 

Auguſtus, conſcious to himſelf of many crimes, 
made an edict againſt lampoons and ſatires, and 
defamatory writings. Dryden. 

To DEFA'ME. v. a. [d: and fama, Latin. | To 
make infamous; to cenſure faltely in publiek; 
to deprive of honour ; to diſhonour by reports; 
to libel; to caluminate ; to deſtroy reputation by 
either acts or words. 

I heard the def:n7g0f many. Fer. xx. 10. 

They live as if they profeſſed Chriſtianity mere- 
ly in ſpite, to defame it. Decay of Pity. 

My guilt thy growing virtues did df; 

My blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſh'd name; 
Dryden. 

Der uk. . ſ. [from the verb.] Diſgrace ; 
diſhonour: not in uſe. 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death, 

And hung their conquer'd arms for more d f me 
Ou gallowetrees. | Spenſer. 

Dr.ra'MER., . ſ. [from d ſom.] One that in- 
zures the reputation of another; a detractor; a 
calumniator. : 

It may be a uſeful trial of the pate nce of the 

&f.med,. yet the d-famer has not the leſs crime. 
| Goh nment of the Tongue. 

0 DEFA'TIGATE. v. a. Cd. tige, Lat.] To 
Weary; to tire. 
dhe power of theſe men's induſtries, never d-- 
fatirat:d, hath been great. Dr. Min-. 

DEFATICATION. 1. . [d:fatigatio, Lat.] Wea- 
ies; fatigue. Dict. 

DEFAULT. . f. Fd:four, French.] 

1. Omithon of that which we ought to do; 
1eglec, 

2. Crime; failure; fault, 


D E F 


Section tumbled into England, more by the 
Auhof governours than the peoples. Haywood. 

We that know what *tis to faſt and pray, 

Are penitent for your d fu tn-day. _ Shakeſpeares 

Let me not raſhly call in doubt. IF 
Divine prediction; what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill'd, but though mine own df 
Whom have I to complain of but myſelf? Milton. 

Partial judges we are of our own exccllencies, 
and other men's d. fut; Swift. 

3. Defect ; want. 

In default of the King's pay, the forces were 
laid upon the ſubjeR. 

Cooks could make artificial birds and faſhes, in 
d fault of the real ones. Arbuthnt on (eins. 

4. In law. | Non-appearance in court at a day 
aſligned. Corel, 

To Dry LT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fail 
in performing any contract or ſtipulation ; to for- 
feit by breaking a contract. 

DeFa'VLTER. x. ſ. | from the verb. ] One that 
makes default. 

DEFE'ASANCE. ». . d ſuiſance, French.) 

1. The act of annulling or abrogating any con- 
tract or ſtipulation. 

2. Defeaſance is a condition annexed to an act; 
as to an obligation, a recoguiſance, or ſtatue, 
which performed by the obligee, or the cognizee, 
the act is diſabled, and made void, as if it had 
never been done. Corvel, 

3. The writing in which a defeaſance is con- 
tained. 

4. A defeat; conqueſt ; the act of conquering 3 
the ſtate of being conquered. Obſolete. 

That hoary king, with all his train, 

Being arrived, were the champion ſtout, 
After his foe's d-feaſance, did remain, i 
Him goodly greets, and fair does entertain.Sprrſer. 

Der#as1BLE. adj. | from defaire, Fr. to make 
void. | That which may be annulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a di feaſible title, fo 
was never well ſettled. avics, 

DEFEAT. a. . [from d:faire, French.] 

1. The overthrow of an army | | 

End Malborough's work, and finiſh the defeat. 


ers. 


Adiſon. 
2. Act of deſtruction; deprivation. 
A king upon whoſe life | 
A damn'd defeat was made. Shak-ſpearte 


To DeFYar. v. a. | from the nonn. } 
1. To overthrow ; to undo. 
D-feat thy favour with uſurped beard. Sep. 
Ye gods, ye make the weak moſt ſtrong ; 
Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Shak: ſpeare. 
They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the 
Lord Mountjoy. Bacon. 
2. To fruſtrate. 
To his accuſations 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty, and alledg'd 
Many ſharp reaſons to defeat the law. Shakeſprares 
Death, 
Then due by ſentence when thou d:U tranſgreſs, 
D frated of his ſeizure, many days, 


Giv'n thee of grace. Alilton, 
Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 
You tkulk'd. Dryden. 


He finds himſelf naturally to dread a ſuperior 
Being, that can d feat all his deſigns, and diſap- 
point all his hopes. Tillotjun, 

2. To aboliſh ; to undo; to change. 

Prori/aTURE, nf. [from de and feature. | Change 
of feature; alteration cf courtenance : not in ute. 

: Gric! hath chang'd me, | 

And careful hœurs, wii't time's deformed hand, 
Hath written ſtrauge d: features in my face. 

: Shake [Pearce 

To DE'FECATE. 2. a. [d. face, Latin. ] 

t. To purge liquors from lees or foulneſs ; ta 
purify ; to cleanſe. | 

I practiſed a way to defecate the dark and muddy 
oil of amber. Foy le. 

The blood is not ſufficiently d fecated or clari- 


fied, but remains muddy. Harveys 
Provide 2 brazen tube 
Inflext ; felf-tau ht and voluntary flies 
The d. cated hquor, through the veut 
Aſcending 


ee 


Tree 


DEF 
Aſcending ; then, by downward tract convey ch 
Srouts into ſubject veiſels lovely clear.  Phitips | 

2. To purify from any extraneous or noxious 
mixture; to clear; to brizhten, 

Ve df /ecat? the notion from materiality, and ab- 
Mract quantity, place, and all kind of corporeity 
from it. Glanville. 

Drerlcar k. adj. | from the verb. ] Purged from 
lees or foulneſs. 

Ve are puzzled with contradictions, which are 
no abfurdities to d:fecate faculties, 

This liquor was very d-fecat:, and of a pleaſing 
golden colour. Boyle. 

Derr TIox. . ſ. ¶ diſtecatis, Latin. ] Purifi- 
cation; the act of clearing or purifying. 

The ſpleen and liver are obſtructed in their of- 
fices of defecation, whence vicious and dreggiſh 
blood. Harvey. 

DEFECT. ». J. [4d fectus, Lat.] f 

r. Want ; abſence of ſomething neceſſary; in- 


fuſſiciency; the fault oppoſed to ſuperfluity. 


Errours have been corrected, and defects ſup- 
plied. Davies. 

Had this ſtrange energy been leſs, 
Def: had been as fatal as exceſs. 

2. Failing ; imperfection. 

Oft *tis ſeen 
Our mean ſecures us, and our mere def, 
Prove our commodities. Shakeſpeare. 
3- A fault ; miſtake; error. 

Iv e had rather follow the perfections of them 
whom we like not, than in d reſemble them 
whom we love. Homer. 

You praiſe y ourſelf, | 
By laying d fs of judgment to me. Shakeſpeare. 

Trutt not yourſelf ;- but your «fe e, to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend—and ey'ry foe. Pepe. 

& Any natural imperfection ; a blemiſh ; a 
failure; w.thout direct implication of any thing 
Too little. 

Men, through ſome d-fe75; in the organs, want 
words, yet fail not to expreſs their univerſal ideas 
by ſigns. Lacke. 

Te DBF. v. . from the noun.] To be 
deficient ; to fall ſhort of; to fail. Obſolete: 

Some loſt themſelves in attempts above huma- 
nity, yet the enquiries of moſt defe#ed by the way, 
and tired within the ſober circumference of know- 
ledge. Brown's Fulzar Errours. 

DzerecTinan tity. u. . [from d-fer 27605. The 
Kate of failing; deficiency ; imperfection. 

The perfection and ſufficiency of Scripture has 
been ſhewn, as allo the d*fe+/:4:/72y- of that parti- 
cular tradition. Lord D rby to Sir Ken, Digby. 

The corruption of things cor ruptible depends 
upon the intrinſecal eie i ty of the connection 
Or union, of tlie parts of things 60 f. oreal, Hate. 

DErt'cT18 LE. ad. [from d d. fete] 

1. Imperfect; deficient ; wanting. 

The extraordinary perſons, thus highly favour- 
ed, were for a great part of their lives in a d c- 
#ible condition. Hale. 

DEFE'cT10%. n. ſ. \ defe@?:o, — 

25 Want; failure. 

A falling away; apoſtacy. 
This de fertig and falling away from God was 


Arit found in a angels, and afterwards in men. 


Rat: 12h. 
If we fall away after taſting of the good word 
of God, 1 now criminal muſt ſuch a d-fection be? 
Att:rour y. 
There is more evil owingtoour original d fie 
from God, and the fooliſh and evil diſpoſitions 
that are found in fallen man. Watts. 
3. An abandoning of a king or ſtate ; revolt. 
He was di erted and drawn from hence by the 
general def, ion of the whole realm, Dawes, 
Neither can this be meant of evil governours 
or tyrants, but of ſome perverſeneſs and 4-f; ien 
in the very nation itſelf. "Bate. 
DEFrE'cTivE. at. {from defeclivus, Lat.] 
1. Wanting the juſt quantity. 
Nor win - poliſhed amber, although it ſend 
forth a groſ und corpore 1 exhaletmerit, be found 
a long time d fectivc upon the exacteſt ſcales. 


* 


Glanvill:. | 


Blackmore. | 


have made his d:fence untothe people. 


DE F 


2. Full of defects; imperfect; not fufficient; 
not adequate to the purpoſe. | | 

It - ſubjects tliem to all the diſeaſes depending 
upon a d f:8ive projectile motion of the blood. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

It will very little help to cure my ignorance, 
that this is the beft of four or five hypotheſes 
propoſed, which are all d. Dae 

If it renders us perfect in one accompliſhment, 
it generally leaves us q feclive in another. Addiſon. 

3. Faulty ; vicious; blameable. 
Our tragedy writers have been notoriouſly d:- 
feative in giving proper ſentiments to the perſons 
they introduce. . Addiſon. 

Derx'crive or deficient Wine, ſin grammar.) 
Indeclinable nouns, or ſuch as want a number, 
or ſome particular caſe. 

Dz=rt/crive Jeb. [In grammar.) A verb 
which wants ſome of its tenſes. 


the ſtate of being imperfect ; faultineſs. 

The lowneſs often opens the building in breadth, 
or the d:f:&iwercſs of ſome other particular makes 
any ſingle part appear in perfection. Addiſon. 

DEFE/NCE. ». JS. [defenſio, Lat.] t 

1. Guard; protection; ſecurity. 

-Rehoboard dwelt in Jeruſalem, and lan cities 
for d fence in Judah. | 2 Chron. ii. 5. 
The Lord is your protection and ſtrong ſtay, a 

defence fr om heat, and a cover from the ſun. 
Hceltſ. xxxiv. 16. 

Be thou my ſtrong rock for an houſe of d f-nce 
to ſave me. Eſ. xxxi. 2. 

Againſt all this there . to be no defence, but 
that of ſupporting one eſtabliſhed form of doctrine 
and diſcipline. Swift. 

2. Vindication ; juſtification ;- apology. 

Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would 


A,, xix. 33. 
The youthful prince 
With ſcorn replied, and made this bold defence. 


Prohibition: this is a ſenſe merely French. 
3 defences may be made againſt wearing any 
linen under a certain breadth. T, enple. 
4. Reſiſtance. 
8. In law.] The defendant's reply alter decla- 
ration produced. 

6. [In fortification. ] The part that flanks ano- 
ther Work. 

To Derrſxce. DD. Hs [ defenſus, Lat.] To defend 
by fortification : not in uſe. 

The city itfelf he ſtrongly fortifies 
Three tides by ſix it well d fenced has. 

Drrr'xczlLEss. adj. from defence.] 

1. Naked ; unarmed; unguarded ; not provided 
with defence; unprepared. 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whoſe chance on theſe d-f.ncel-ſs doors may ſeize, 
Guard them, and him within protect. from harms. 

| Milton. ; 


Fai _ 


My ſiſter is not ſo defencel.fs left 
As you imagine: ſhe has a hidden ſtrength 
Which you remember not. 
Ah me! that fear 
Comes thund'ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my def. Ct 2 55 fe ad. | Mitun, 
On a flave diſarm 'd, 
Defencel:fs, and ſubmitted to my rage, 
A Hats revenge is vengeance on myſelf. Dryden, 
Impotent; ; unable to make reſiſtance. 
Will fuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ſtrength againſt a weak d:fencel:ſs boy ? 17 
Addiſon, 
7 DEFEND. v. a. Lien, Latin; deferdre, 


F . I 
- To ſtand in defence of ; to protect ; to ſup- 


Milton. 


er. 
There aroſe, to d. fend Iſracl, Tola the ſon of 
Puahͤ. | Judpes. 
Deliver me from. mine enemies, O my God : de- 
fend me from them that riſe up againſt me. | 
Pſalms, lix. I. 
Heaven 4 end your 1 that you think 


— — 


One briſkly charge, one gravely wiſe, defend. 


Dryden. | 


| tray the truth, as to procure it a weak defender. 


I will your ſerious and moe buſineſs ſcant, Shakeſ. Ik 


Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 
| | 


DEF 


2. To vindicate j to uphold; to aſſert; to main- 


tain. ; 
Thequeen on the throne, by God's aſſiſtance, i is 


able to d:fend herſelf againſt all her majeſty's ene- 
mies and allies put together. 


e 
3. To foctify; to ſecure. | 
And here th” acceſs a gloomy grove defends, 

And here th' unnavigable lake extends. 
A village near it was defended by the river. 

Clurendon. 
4. To prohibit ; to forbid. [ defendre, French. ] 
Where can you ſay, in any manner, age, 
That ever God defcnded marriage ? 


Chaucer, 
O ſons ! like one of us, man is become : 


To know both good and evil, ſince his taſte | 


Of that defended fruit. Milton, 
The uſe of wine is little practiſed, and in ſome 
places defended by cuſtoms or laws. Temple, 
To maintain a place, or cauſe, againſt thoſe 


Dzere/cTiveNEss. . ſ. [ from defect ive. Want; 3} chat attack it. 


Let me be foremoſt to defend the throne, 
And guard my father's glories and my own. Pepe, 
So have I ſeen two rival wits contend, 


Smith, 
DErE'NDABLE, adj. [from d:fend.] That may be 


| defended. 
Dert/xDanT. adj. [from d: ſendo, Lat.] Defen- 


ſive; fit for defence. 
Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means A fend ini. 
Shake ſpear 2 
Dry 'N DAN T. . /. from the adjective. 
1. He that defends againſt aſſailants. 
Thoſe high towers, out of which the Romans 
might more conveniently fight with the defendants 
on ihe wall, thoſe alſo were broken by Archi- 
medes' engines. 
2. In law.] The perſon accuſed or ſued, 
This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th' appellant and defendant. Shake. 
Plaintiff dog, and bear d. fndunt. Hudibras. 
DEFENDER. u. J. | d:ferſor, Lat.] 
1. One that defends; a champich. b 
Baniſh your defenders, *till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 
That won you without blows: 
Do'ſt thou not mourn our pow'r employ'd 
in vain, 
And the defend:rs of our city Nlain ? Drydex. 
2. An aſſerter; a vindicator. 
Undoubtedly there is no way ſo effectual to be- 


| South, 
3. [In law.] An advocate; one that defends 
another i ina court of juſtice. 
Dere/xNSATIVE. z. . [from defence. ] 
1. Guard; defence. 
A very unſafe defcn/ative it is againſt the fury of 
the lion, and ſurely no better than virginity, or 


blood-royal, which Pliny doth place in cock broth. 


Dragon's V u#lgar Erreurs, 


If the biſhop has no other d. fenſatives but ex 
communication, no other power 55 that of the 


keys, he may ſurrender up his paſtoral ſtaff. South. 
2. In ſurgery. | A bandage, plaſter, or the like, 


uſed to fecure a wound from outw ard violence. 
Der e'x$s1BL EF, adj. | from defence. 
Is That may be defended. 
| A nield, | 
Which nothing but the ſound of Hotſpur's name, 
Did ſeem to mike defenſible. Shakeſpeare 
They muſt make themſelves difinſble, both 
againſt the natives and againſt ſtrangers, Bacox. 
Having often heard Venice repreſented as one 
of the moſt diſenſible cities in he world, I inform- 
4 myſelf in what its ſtrength conſiſts, Addiſons 
. Juſtifiable ; right; capable of vindication. 
I conceive it very defenſiblè to diſarm an adver- 
ſary, aud diſable him from doing miſchief, 
| Collier. 
Drrx/NSIVE. adi. { defen/if, Fr. from defendens, 
Latin: 
I, - ſerves to defend; proper for defence ; : 
not offen ve. 


He 


Dr ydot, 8 


Wilkins's Math. Mag. I 


Shakeſpeare. 


i ME eee wes es + 
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| He would not be perſuaded by danger to offer The fiery Tybalt, with his fword prepared, 


any offence, but only to {ſtand upon the beſt defer- 

vr guard he could. ; : Sidney. 
My unpreparedneſs for war, teſtifies for me, 

that I am ſet on the defenſive part. King Charles. 
Defenſive arms lay by, as uſeleſs here, 


Where maſly balls the neighbouring rocks do 


tear. c Waller. 
2. In a ſtate or poſture of defence. 
What ſtood, recoil'd, 
_ Definſive ſcarce, or with pale fear ſurpriz'd, 
Fled ignominious. M. 
Dreex'xstVk. u. /. [from the adjective.] 


1. Safeguard. | 


Wars preventive upon juſt fears, are true defen- 
fives, as well as on actual invaſions. 
2. State of defence. | 
His majeſty, not at all diſmayed, reſolved to 
ſtand upon the defenſive only. _ Clarendon. 
DEF ENSIVEL x. adv. [from defenſive.) In a de- 
Ffenafve manner. 5 Ex Jet | 
Dere'ns T. part. paſſe [from defence. ] Defended. 
Obſolete. „ SO EF 
Stout men of arms, and with their guide of 


power, | i 3 
Like Troy's old town, d:fenff with Illion's tous r. 


Fairfax. | 


To DEFE'R. v. v. [from differo, Lat.] 
11 To put off; to delay to act. | 
He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
Againſt all competition, nor will long 
Endure it. 1 Milton. 
Inure thyſelf by times to the love and practice 
of good deeds; for the longer thou deferreft to be 
_ acquainted with them, the leſs every day thou wilt 
find thyſelf diſpoſed to them. Atterbury. 
28. To pay deference or regard to another's opi- 
nion. : f . 4 
To DEFE'R. v. a. ww | 
1. To withhold; to delay. E 
Defer the promis'd boon, the goddeſs __ 
„ | 8 dope. 
Neither is this a matter to be dferred till a more 
convenient time of peace and leiſure. Swift, 
2. To refer to; to leave to another's judgmen 
and determination. | 
The commiſſioners deferred the matter unto the 
| Earl of Northumberland, who was the principal 
man of authority in thoſe parts. Bacon. 
© D&'FERENCE. . ſ. [ deference, Fr. 
1. Regard; reſpect. NT | 
Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, 
and Horace in lyric poetry, but out of deference to 
his friends he attempted neither. 
He may be convinced that he is in an error, by 
_ obſerving thoſe perſons, for whoſe wiſdom and 
goodneſs he has the greateſt deference, to be of a 
contrary ſentiment. | Su it. 
2. Complaiſance; condeſcenſion. : 
A natural roughneſs makes a man uncomplai- 
fant to others; ſo that he has no d-ference for their 
inclinations, tempers, or conditions. Locke. 
3. Submiſſion. f N : 
| Moſt of our fellow - ſubjects are guided either by 
the prejudice of education, or by a deferexce to the 
judgment of thoſe who, perbaps, in their own 


hearts, diſapprove the opinions which they induſ- 


triouſly ſpread among the multitude. Addijon. 

Be - ee T. adj. | from deſerens, of defero, Lat.] 
That carries up and down. 

The figures of pipes or concayes, through 
which ſounds paſs, or of other bodies deferent, 
conduce to the variety and alteration of the ſound. 
| | | Bacon. 

Dr/rrrENT. u. /. [from the adjective.] That 
whiich carries ; that which conveys. 


It is certain, however, it croſſes the received 


opinion, that ſounds may be created without air, 
though air be the moſt favourable d. ferent of 


ſounds. N Bacon. 
Dr'rERENTS. [In ſurgery.] Certain veſſels in 


the human body, appointed for the conveyance of | 


numours from one place to another. Chambers. 
DEFVANCE. ». . {from deffi, Fr.)] 


4. A challenges an invitation to fight. 


Ls - 


ilton. | 


Bacon, | 


ſubſidies. 


* 


Dryden. 


—— 
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Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 

He ſwung about his head. Shakeſpeare. 

| Nor is it juſt to bring : 
A war, without a juſt defence made. Dryden. 

2. A challenge to make any impeachment good. 

3- Expreſſion of abhorrence or contempt. 

The Novatian hereſy was very apt to attract 
well-meaning ſouls, who, ſeeing it bade ſuch ex- 
preſs defiance to apoſtacy, could not ſuſpect that it 
was itſelf any defection from the faith. 

Decay of Piety. 

No body will ſo openly bid deficxce to common 
ſenſe, as to affirm vitlible and direct contradictions. 


Locke. 
DEFTCIENCE. L 
DEFICIENC F.) . . {from df, Lat.] 
1. Want; ſomething leſs than is neceſſary. 
What is to be conſidered in this caſe is chiefly, 
if there be a ſufficient fulneſs or deficiency of blood, 
for different methods are to be taken, 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
There is no burden laid upon our poſterity, 
nor any deficiency to be hereafter made up by our- 
ſelves, which has been our caſe in ſo many other | 
: Addiſon. 
2. Defect; failing; imperfection. 
Scaliger, finding a defect in the reaſon of Ari- 
ſtotle, introduceth ons of no leſs deficiency himſelf. | 
| Brown's Vulgar &rrours, 
Thou in thyſelf art perfect, and in thee 
Is no deficicnce found. Milton. 
Wi find, in our own natures, too great evidence 
of intellectual dic ſence, and deplorable confeſſions 
of human ignorance. | Glanville. 
What great d-ficience is it, if we come ſhort of 
others? | Spratt. 
The characters of comedy and tragedy are never 
to be made perfect, but always to be drawn with 
ſome ſpecks of frailty and deficience, ſuch as they 
have been deſcribed to us in hiſtory. Dryden. 
DEF1'CIENT. adj. ¶ deficiens, from deficio, Latin. | 
Failing; wanting; defective; imperfect. 
O woman! beſt of all things as the will 


Of God ordain'd them: his creating hand 


Nothing imperfect or deficient left. Aſilton. 

Figures are Either ſimple or mixed; the ſimple 
be either circular or angular ; and of circular, ei- 

ther complete, as circles, or deficient, as ovals. 
| Wotton. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any 
of the former beauties. Dryden. 

Several thoughts of the mind, for which we 
have either none, or very deficient names, are dili- 
gently to be ſtudied. Lac ke. 

Drrieizkxr Numbers [in arithmetick] are thoſe 
numbers whote parts, added together, make leſs 
than the integer, whoſe parts they are. Chambers. 

DxzrYER. x. /. | from dei, Fr. A challenger ; 
a contemner ; one that dares and defies. 

Is it not then high time that the laws ſhould pro- 
vide, by the moſt prudent and effectual means, 
to curb thoſe bold and inſolent der- of Heaven? 
Tillotſon. 

To DEFILE. v. a. [apilan, Sax. from ful, foul. ] 

1. To make foul or impure; to make naſty 
or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in our 
land by the name of pitch; this pitch, as ancient 
writers do report, doth dle. Shakeſpeare. 

He is juſtly reckoned among the greateſt pre- 
lates of this age, however his character may be 
d:il:d by mean and dirty hands. Swift. 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually im- 

ure. 
. That which dieth of itſelf he ſhall not eat, to 
defile himſelf therewith. _ Lev. xxii. 8. 

Neither ſhall he denle himſelf for his father. 

ES Leviticus xxi. II. 

3. To corrupt chaſtity; to violate. 

Ev'ry object his offence revil'd, 
The huſband murder'd, and the wife def “d. 
rior. 

4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate; to make 
guilty. | 


|  Forgetfulneſs of good turns, defiling of ſouls, | 


5 
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| adultery and ſhameleſs uncleanneſs. 17/2. xiv. 26. 


God requires rather that we fhould die than d 
file ourſelves with impieties. Stilling ſicet. 
Let not any inſtance of fin d:file your requeſts. 
| Waka 

To DerVLE. v. n. [d:fiiler, Fr.] To march; to 
go off file by file. 

DeriLE. n. f. [d:fil:, Fr. from fk, a line of 
ſoldiers, which is derived from flum, a thread.] A 
narrow paſſage ; a long narrow paſs; a lane. 

There is in Oxford a narrow de#1:,. to uſe the 
military term, where the partiſans uſed to en- 
counter. Addiſon. 

DerVcEMENT. ». . from df l.] The late 
of being defied; the act of defiling ; naftineſs ; pol- 
lution; corruption; defedation. - 


Luſt, 0 

By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, 

Lets in defilemert to the inward parts. Millan. 
The unchaſed are provoked to ſee their vice ex- 

poſed, and the chaſte cannot rake into ſuch filtæ 

without danger of-def#lement. Spectator, 

DzF1'LER. n. ſ. { from d*file.] One that defiles; 
a corrupter; a violater, | 
At the laſt tremendous day, I ſhall hold forth 
in my arms my much wronged child, and call 
aloud for vengeance an her den e. Addifon. 

Dzr1'NABLE. adj. from define. ] hy 

r. That which may be defined; capable of de- 
finition. 

The Supreme nature we cannot 6therwiſe de- 
fine, than by ſaying it is infinite, as if infinite-were 
definable, or infinity a ſubject for our narrow un- 
derſtanding. D 

2. That which may be aſcertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, 
the queſtion is, whether that time be efinab/e or 
no, Burmt's Theos y. 

To DEFINE. v. a. [d:finio, Lat. definer, Fr.] 

1. To give the definition; to explain a thing by 
its qualities and circumſtances. 

Whoſe loſs can'ſt thou mean, . 

That do'ſt ſo well their miſeries define * Sidniy. 

Though defining be thought the proper way to 
make known the proper ſignification, yet there 
are ſome words that will not be defined. Locke. 

2. To circumſcribe; ts mark the limit; to 
bound. | 

When the rings appeared only black and white, 
they were very diſtin and well defined, and the 
blackneſs ſeemed as intenſe as that of the central 
ſpot. Newton, 

To Derr/Nns. v. 2. To determine; to decide; 
to decree. 

The unjuſt judge is the capital remover of land- 
marks, when he d4:ineth amiſs of lands and pro- 
perties. Baucox. 

Dry ix ER. . ſ. [from d fine.] One that explains; 
one that deſcribes à thing by its qualities. 

Your God, fcrſooth, is found 

Incomprehenſible and infinite 

But is he therefore found? Vain ſearcher! no: 

Let your imperfect definition ſhow, 

That nothing you, the weak deiner know, 
DE'FINITE. ad. from defrritics, Lat.] 
1. Certain; limited; bounded. | 
Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, 

and here, by your means, had the ſight of the 

goddeſs, who in a d. nitæ compaſs can ſet forth 
infinite beauty. | Sidney- 

2. Exact; preciſe. 

Idiots, in this caſe of favour, would 
Be wiſely d. nit. Shakeſprare. 

In a charge of adultery, the accuſer ought to tet 
forth, in the accuſatory libel or inquifition, which 
ſucceeds in the place of accuſation, ſome certain 
and dinite time. | liffe's Parer gon. 

Dr/rix ITE. #. /, [from the adjective.] Thing 
explained or defined. 

Special baſtardy is nothing elſe but the definition 
of the general; and the general, again, is nothing 
elſe but a definite of the ſpecial. Ayliffe. 

De'e1NITENESS»#. þ. | from eng | 

its 


limitedneſs. 
DEerixi'TION. #. ſ. Fdefinitin, Lat. d:finitiong 


Prior. 


French. ] | 
Vo I 1. Ne. 12. 
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1. A ſhort deſcription of a thing by its proper- 
ties. ; 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my 
particular conſideration of him; for propriety of 
thoughts and words are only to be found in him. 

Dryden. 

2. Deciſion; determination. 

3. In logick] The exphcation of the eſſence 
of a thing by its Kind and difference. 

What is man? Not a reaſonable animal mere- 
Iv; for that is not an adequate and diſtinguiſhing 
4. in tion. Bentley. 

Drri'xirivr. adj. 
nate: poſitive; expreſs, | 

Other authors write often dubiouſly, even in 
matters wherein is expected a ſtrict and difinitive 
truth. | h Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

I make haſte to the caſting and comparting of 
the whole work, being indeed the very d.ſinitive 
ſum of this art, to diſtribute uſefully and grace- 
fully a well choſen plot. | Wotton. 

DErrx11ivrLY. adv. [from definitive. |] Poſi- 
tively; deciſively ; expreſsly. | 

D finitivciy thus I anſwer vou: | 
Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert, 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt. Shake ſp. 

Bellarmine ſaith, becauſe we think that the 
body of Chriſt may be in many places at once, 
locally and viſibly ; therefore we ſay and hold, 


that the ſame body may be OP ee For | 


d fnitively in more places at once. | all. 
That Metheuſelah was the longeſt lived, of 
all the children of Adam, we need not grant ; 
nor is it d . initively ſet down by Moſes. | 
: Brown's Ju gar Erraurs. 
Der ixirivrx Ess. n. ſ. [from definicive.] De- 
ciſiveneſs. | Nie. 
Dr Lac RARTLIT v. »./, [from d. fg, Lat.) 
Combuſtibility ; the quality of taking fire, and 
Burning totally away. | 
We have ſpent more time than the opinion of 
the ready deffogrability, if I may fo ſpeak, of 
falt-petre did permit us to imagine. Boyl-. 
DerLa'GcRAZLE. adj. [from di gro, Latin.) 
Having the quality of waſting away wholly in 
fire, without any remains. 


Our chymical ails, ſuppoſing that they were | 


exactly pure, yet they would be, as the beſt ſpirit 
of wine is, but the more inflammable and d-#agra- 
Ale. | Boyle.) 

DeFLacRa'TION. u. |. [d:fagratin, Lat.] 

A term frequently made uſe of in chymiſtry, 
foe ietting fire to ſeveral things in their prepera- 
tion; as in making Athiops with fire, with ſal 
pruneliz, and many others. | Quirc. 

The true reaſon why paper is not burned by 
the flame that plays about it, ſeems to be, that 
the aqueous part of the ſpirit of wine, being im- 
bibed by the paper, keeps it ſo moiſt, that the 
flame of the ſulphureous parts of the ſame ſpirit 
cannot faſten on it; and therefore, when the de- 


Hav atian is over, you ſhull always find the paper 


sst. 6 Beyl-. 

7: DEFLECT. v. 2. f dec, Lat. | To turn 
af. le; to deviate from a true courſe, or right Tine. 

At ſome parts of the Azores the neevle deffc#- 
& not, but heth in the true meridian: on the 
other fide of the Azores, and this fide of the 
Equator, the North point of the needle wheeleth 
to the We. Prawns P ular F.rrours, 

For did not ſome from a ſtraight courſe d, 
1hey could not meet, they could no world erect. 

| Bl:ckmore. 
-Drer1.='cT10x. . /. [from d:/:&0, Latin.) 

1. Deviation; the act of turning aſide. 

Needles inchne to the South on the other fide 
ef the Equator; aid, at the very. line or middle 
8itcle, ſtand without He ion. Brown's Vul, Fir, 

2. A turning aſide, or out of the way. 

3. In navigation.) 
from it true courte, 

DrF1r #xv3;.+. . . from dieflecto, Lat.] A 
bending don: 2 turning aſide, or out of the 
Way. | Lid. 

DPfFrrox Ai. . . [A Laration, Fr. from d- 


— — 


Horatius, Latin 


d. finitigus, Lat.] Determi- | 


The. departure of, a ſhip | 


DEE 


1. The act of deflouring; the taking away of a 
woman's virginity. 

2. A ſclection of that which is moſt valuable. 

The laws of Normandy are, in a great meaſure, 
the defloration of the Englith laws, and a tranſ- 
cript of theme Halc. 

To DEFLO UR. v. a. { defforer, Fr.] | 

1. To raviſh; to take away a woman's vir- 
ginity. | 5 | 


As is the luſt of an evnuch to die a virgin, | 


fo is he that executeth judgment with violence. 
| © Eeclus. xx. 4. 

Now will I hence to ſeek my lovely Moor, 
And let my ſpleenful ſons this trull . Shak-/. 
2. To take away the beauty and grace of auy 

thing. | | 5 

| How on a ſudden loſt, _ 

Defac'd, deffour'd, and now to death devote 
If he died young, he died innocent, and before 
the ſweetneſs of his ſoul was d-/foured and raviſhed 
from him, by the flames and follies of a froward 
age. | Taylor. 


one that takes away virginity. | 

I have often wondered, that thoſe de/ourcys of 
innocence, though dead to all the ſentiments of 
virtue and honour, are not reſtrained by huma- 
nity. | Addiſon. 
DrrLyt/ous. adj. f deſuus, Latin. ] 

f. That flows down. 

2. That falls off. | - 
Der Lux. z. ſ. [ dflaxus, Latin. ] Downward 
flow. 


Both bodies are clammy, and bridle the d:/fux | 


of humours without penning them too much. 
| ES HBacon. 
Drrrluxtor. . . [d:f:xiv, Lat.] A defluxion; 
a flowing of humours down. . 8 
We ſee that taking cold moveth looſeneſs, by 
contraction of the ſkin and outward parts; and ſo 
doth cold likewiſe cauſe rheums and deuten from 
the head. 5 | - Bacon. 
DL“. adv. [from dift.] Dexterouſly ; ſkil- 
fully. Obſolete. Properly deftly. _ , 
Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inſtrument ; | 
They dauncen dy, and ſingen ſoote, 
In their merriment. | Spenſer s 
Dt:rorna'TiON. », .. [from d:fadus, Latin.) 
The act of making filthy; pollution. This is no 


Engliſh word; at leaſt, to make it Engliſh, it 


ſhould be written fed: 
What native, unextinguiſhable beauty. muſt be 
impreſſed and inſtincted through the whole, 


which the d:fedation of ſo many parts by a bad 


printer, and a worſe editor, could not hinder 
from thining forth ! 1 28 
DEFo'rRCEMENT: af. [from force.] A with- 


holding of lands and tenements by force from the 


right owner, | | 
To DEFO'RM. v. a. [d. formo, Latin. | 
1. To disſigure; to make ugly; to ſpoil the 
form of any thing. ME 3 
I that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
D. foi md, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up. 


Shak-ſpeare. 
Wintry blaſts | 
Deform the year delightleſs, T hom:ſon. 


2. To diſhonour; to make ungracecful. 
Old men with duſt d:form'd their hoary hair. 
: Dryden. 


Dx ro'r Me, adj. [d:formis, Latin.] Ugly; diſ- 


figured ; of an irregular form, 
I did proclaim, 

That whoſo kill'd that monſter moſt deform, 
Should have mine only daughter to his _ 
fenen. 
So ſpake the grieſly terror; and in ſhape, 
So ſpeaking and ſo threatning, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and dym. Milton. 

Sight ſo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd behold ? | Tilton, 


DzrorMA'TION. nf. Cd. for mati, Lat.] A de- 


: 


facing ; a disfiguring. 


DEFLo/URER. ». /. [from de flour.) A raviſher; 


A Ii. | 


Bentliy. bi 


F 


5 E F 


PDreclsuEb. participial adj. Ugly 7 wanting 


natural beauty. | | | 15 
Dez ro'KMEDLY. adv. [from d. form.] In an ugly 
manner. | ; 


Dero'RMEDNESS. n. , [from diformed.] Uglij- 


neſs; a diſagreeable form. 
Droga v. n. J. [d:formitas, Latin. ] 
1. Uglineſs; ill-favouredneſs. = 
J, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 3 
And deſcant on mine own deformity, = Shakeſpeare. 
Proper d-f9rmity ſeems not in the fiend | 
do horrid as in woman. * | Shakeſpeare, 
Were fits deformity to mock my body, 
To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize; 
To diſproportion me in every part. 
5 Why ſhould not man, 
Retaining ſtill divine ſimilitude 
In part, from ſuch deformitics be free, 


Shakeſpeare . 


And, for his maker's image ſake, exempt ? Nit. | 
2. Ridiculouſneſs; the quality of ſomething 


worthy to be laughed at, or cenſured. TE 
In comedy there is ſomewhat more of the worſe 
likeneſs to be taken, becauſe it is often to produce 


laughter, which is occaſioned by the fight of ſome 


deformity, 
3. Irregularity ; inordinateneſs. 
No glory is more to be envied than that of due 


Dr; den. 


| reforming either church or ſtate, when deformiirtes 


are ſuch, that the perturbation and novelty are 


not like to exceed the benefit of reforming. 


15 King Charles. 
Drrolss ok. 1. ſ. [from farceur, Fr.] One that. 


overcomes and caſteth oat by force. A law term. | 


Dos Blount. 
To DEFRA'UD. v. a. [d frauds, Lat.] To rob 


| or deprive by a wile or trick ; to cheat; to co- 


zen; to deceive; to beguile. 


With of before 
the thing taken by fraud. | | 


That no man go beyond and defraud his brother 


in any matter, becauſe that the Lord is the avenger 
of all ſuch, as we alſo have forewarned you and 
teſtified. Thefſ:lonians, iv. 6. 
My ſon, defraud not the poor of his living, and 
make not the needy eyes to wait long. Ec. iv. 1. 
Churches ſeem injured and defrauded of their 
right, when places, not ſanctified as they are, 
prevent them unneceſſarily in that pre-cminence 
and honour. | | | Hooker, 
There they, who brothers better claim diſown, 


| Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne; 


D-freud their clients, and, te lucre ſold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 
But now he feiz'd Briſeis' heav'nly charms, 
And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms. Pope. 
There is a portion of our lives which every 
wiſe man may juſtly reſerve for his own particu» 
lar uſe, without defrardirg his native country. 


| Dryden, | 


DErrAuDA'TION. 7. f. ¶defraudo, Latin.] Pri- 
vation by fraud. £ | 
Their impoſtures are worſe than any other, de- 


Iuding not only into pecuniary defraudations, but 


the irreparable deceit of death. 


- Brown's Tua Errours.. 
DEFRA'UDER. . f. [from defraud.] A deceiver; 


one that cheats. 
The profligate in morals grow ſevere, 


Defrauders juſt, and ſycophants ſincere. Blackmore. 


To DEFRA'Y. v. a. [defrayer, Fr.] To bear 
the charges of; to diſcharge expences. _ 
He would, out of his own revenue, defray the 
charges belonging to the ſacrifices. 2 Mac. ix. 16. 

It is eaſy to lay a charge upon any town; but 


to foreſee how the ſame may be anſwered and de- 


frayed is the chief part of good adviſement. 
5 yy Spenſer”s State Treland. 
It is long fince any ſtranger arrived in Ys part, 
and therefore take ye no care; the ſtate will de- 
Jay you all the time you ſtay; neither ſhall you 
ſtay one day the leſs for that. acon. 
DEFRA'Y ER. . /. [from defray.] One that diſ- 

charges expences. X | 


DEFRA/VMENT. 1. f. [from de ray] The pay⸗ 8 


ment of expences. | 
| © DEF Te 


Dryden. | 


| 
| 


õ—ñ;ĩxĩ;ᷣ — 


| Thy ſelf and office d-f:!y ſhow. Shakeſpear:* s Mach. 


_ Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 


His trumpet ſounds ; the challeng'd makes reply : 


by ſuch impudent es of both, as neither be- 


DEG 


DEFET. aq. reaps, Sax. ] Obfolete, | 
1. Neat; ane; ſpruce. | 
2. Proper; fitting. | 
You go not the way to examine: you muſt call 
the watch that are their accuſers. 
— Yea, marry, that's the def way. 
2. Ready ; dexterous. | 
Loud fits of laughter ſeiz'd the gueſts, to ſee 
The limping god ſo dit at his new miniſtry. 
Dryden. 
The wanton calf may ſkip with many a wed 
And my cur, Tray, play deft:/! feats around. Gay 
Dr'r Tv. adv. | from,d:ft.] Obſolete. 
1. Neatly ; dexterouſly. 
Come, high or low, | 


Shake/. 


2. In a ſkilful manner. 
_ Young Colin Clout, a lad of. peerly meed, 
Full well could dance, ad d-fily tune the reed. 
| Cay. 
DEFU/NCT. adj, 10 Latin ] Dead ; 
deceaſed. 
I therefore beg it not, 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects; 


In me d. fund, and proper ſatisfaction. Shakef. 
Here entity and quiddity, | 
The ſouls of deut bodies fly. Hudibras. 


Dr rover. 7. . [from the adjective.] One 
that is deceaſed; a dead man or woman. 
Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defun&, or fleep upon the dead. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Tn many caſes, the ſearchers are able to report 
the opinion of the phyfacian who was with the 
patient, as they receive the ſame from the friends 
of the d-funct, Gr aunt, 
Dzru'xctioN. . /. Crom . funkt.] Death. 
Nor did the French poſſeſs tlie Salique land, 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After &α function of king Pharamond. Shakeſpeare. 
To DEFY/. v. a. [ d:fficr, Fr. from de fide dece- 
dere, or ſome like phraſe, to fall from allegiance 
to rebellion, contempt, or inſult. ] 


1. To call to combat; to challenge. = 
I once again, 5 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Alilton. 


Where ſeek retreat, now innocence is fled ! 
Safe in that guard, I durſt even hell d-fy ; 
Without! it, trembling now, when heav'n is nigh. 

Dryden. 

Agis, the Lycian, ſtepping forth with pride, 
To ſingle fight the boldeſt foe defy'd. Dryden. 

2. To treat with contempt ; to ſlight. _ 

As many fools that ſtand in better place, 


Defy the matter. Sha keſpear+. 
Dry v“. n.f. [from the verb.] A challenge; 
an invitation to fight: this is now hardly uſed. | 

At this the challenger, with fierce defy, 


With clangour rings the field, reſounds the vaulted 
ey. Dryden. 
Dzrv'tr. n. ,. [from defy.] A challenger ; 
one that invites to fight: more properly diefer. 
_ God-may revenge the affronts put upon them 


lieve a God, nor c ought to be believed by man. 
Soul h. 
DraR“NTRACY. 2. 7 [from degencratio, Lat. 
1. A departure from the virtue of our anceſ- 
tors.” - 
2. A deſertion of that which is good. 


*Tis true, we have contracted a great deal of | 


weakneſs and impotency by our wilful degeneracy 
from goodneſs ; but that grace, which the goſpel 
offers to us for our aſſiſtance, 1 is ſufficient for us. 
Tilletſon. 
The ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded by an 
univerſal degencracy of manners, and contempt of 
religion, which 1s entirely our caſe at preſent. 
Swift, 
3. Meanneſs. 
There is a kind of ſluggiſh reſignation. as wel! 
as poorneſs and denen cracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of 


and thoſe grains which generally arife among 


DEG 


To \ DEGE'N ERATE. v. n. [4 gere are, Lat 
degenerer, Fr. degenerar, Spaniſh. FT: 

1. To fall from the virtue of anceſtors. 
2. To fall from a more noble to a baſe ſtate. 
When wit tranſgreſſeth decency, it digenerate: 
into inſolence and impiety. Tlbtſon. 
| 3. To fall from its kind; to grow wild or baſe 

Moft of thoſe fruits that uſe to be grafted, if 
they be ſet of kernels or ſtones, . gencrate. Bacon 

DeGE'NERATE. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Unlike his anceſtors ; fallen from the virtue 
and merit of his anceſtors. 

Thou art like enough 

To fight againſt me under Prercy's pay 3 

To dog his heels, and curt'ſy at his frowns, 

ro ſhow how much thou art degenerate. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Yet thou haſt greater cauſe to be 
Aſham'd of them, than they of thee ; 
Degenerate from their ancient brood, 


2. Unwworthy; baſe; departing from its 

Kind or nature. 

So all ſhall turn deger'rate, all deprav'd; 5 
Juſtice and temperance, truth, and faith forgot 
One man except. Milton. 
When a man fo far becomes d.gererate, as to 

quit the principles of human nature, and to be a 

noxious Creature, there is commonly an injury 

done ſome perſon or other. Locke. 

DEG E'NERATENESS. ». . [from degenerate. | 
| Degeneracy 3 a being grown wild, or out of 
kind, 

DecrxERAN TION. . . {from degenerate. J 

1. A deviation from the virtue of one's anceſ- 
tors. 

2. A falling from a more excellent ſtate to one 
of leſs worth. 

3. The thing changed from its primitive ſtate. 

In plants, theſe tranſplantations are obvious; 
as that of barley into oats, of wheat into darnell ; 


corn, as cockle, aracus, œgilops, and other drgene- 
rations, rown's Vulgar Errours. 

DzGt'xEROVS. adj. [from d gener, Lat.) 

1. Degenerated ; fallen from the virtue and me- 
rit of anceſtors. 

2. Vile; baſe ; infamous; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of ſome men's 
immoderate demands ever betray me to that d-- 
generous and unmanly flavery, which ſhould make 
me ſtrengthen them by my conſent. King Char es. 

Shame, inſtead of piety, reſtrains them from 
many baſe and degenerous practices. South. 

Degenerous paſſion, and for man too baſe, 

Tt ſeats its empire in the female race ; 

There rages, and, to make his blow ſecure, 

Puts flatt' ry on, until the aim be fare. Dryden. 

Dror/xEROUSLY. adv. | from degencrous. ] In 
a degenerate manner ; baſely ; meanly. 

How wounding a ſpectacle is it to ſee heroes, 
like Hercules at the diſtaff, thus degenerouſly em- 
ployed ? ecay of Piety. 

DEGLUTY TION. 7. /. [ deglutition, Fr. from 
deglutio, Latin. ] The act or power of ſwallowing. 

When the deglutition is totally aboliſhed, the pa- 
tient may be nouriſhed by clyſters. 

Arbuthnot en Dict.- 

Decrana'T10N. . /. | degradation, Fr.] 

1. A deprivation of dignity; diſmiſſion from 
office. 

The word degradation is commonly uſed to 35 
note a deprivation and removing a man from his 
degree. Ayliffe, 

2. Degeneracy ; baſeneſs. 

So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, 
that whereas before we bore the image of God, 
we now retain only the image of men. Seuth. 

3- Diminution ; with reſpect , to ſtrength, efti- 
cacy, or value. 

4. | In painting. ] A term made uſe of to'expreſs 
the leſſening and rendering confuſed the appear- 
ance of diſtant objects in a landſkip, fo as they may 
appear there as they would do to an eye placed at 
thit diſtance from them. Dit. 


a ery. Addiſen. 


Since firſt the court allow'd them food, Swift. | 


DEG 


r. To put one from his degree; to deprive him 

of his office, GEARY, of or title. 
He ſhould 

Be quite degrad-d, like a hedgeborn ſwain, 

That doth preſume to boaſt of geutle blood. 

e Sh: «& ſpeart. 

2. 1 o leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. 

Nor ſhalt thou, by deſcending to aſſume 

Man's nature, leſſen or deg» ade” thine own. 

Milton, 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 

Degraded. Milton. 

3- Fo rednce from a higher to a lower {tates 
with reſpect to qualities; as, gold is degrad:d into 
ſilver. 

Deor AVA T ION. . ſ. [from d grava u, of de- 
gravo, Latin. | The act of making heavy. Die.” 
DEGREE. ». . [degre, French, from gradus, 

Latin. | 
I. Quality; rank; flation ; place of dignity. 
It was my fortune, common to that age, 
To love a lady fair, of great degree, | 
The which was born of noble parentage, 

And ſet in higheft ſeat of dignity. Spenſer 

I embrace willingly the ancient received courſe 
and conveniency of that diſcipline, which teach- 
eth inferior degrees and orders in the church ot 
God. Hooker. 

Surely men of low d:gree are vanity, and men 
of high dig ee are a lie: to be laid in the balance, 
they are altogether lighter than vanity, P/. Ixii. 9. 

Well then, Coleville is your name; a Knight is 
your degrce, and your place the dale. Shakepeares 

Degree being vizarded, 
Th' unworthieſt ſhews as fairly in the Maſk. 
Shak ſpearce. 
This noble youth to madneſs lov'd a dame 
Of high d gie, Honoria was her name. Dryd. 
Farmers in degree, 
He a good huſband, a good houſewife ſhe. 
Dryden. 

But is no rank, no tation, no ge, 

From this contagious taint of ſorrow free? Prior. 

2. The comparative ſtate and condition in 
which a thing is. 

The book of wiſdom noteth degrees of idolatry, 
making that of worſhipping petty and vile idols 
more grofs than ſimply the worſhipping of the 
creature. | Bacon. 

As if there were degrees in infinite 
And Heav'en itſelf had rather want perfection, 
Than puniſh to exceſs. Dryden. 
Poeſy 

Admits of no d-grce : but muſt be ſtill 

Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. 

3. A ſtep or preparation to any thing. 

Her firſt degree was by ſetting forth her beau- 
ties, truly in nature not to be miſliked, but as 
much advanced to the eye as abaſed to the judg- 
ment by art. Sidueye 

Which fight the knowledge of myſelf might 


R oſcammon. 


bring, 
Which to true wiſdom is the firſt d-gree. Dar 7:5, 
4. Order of lineage ; deſcent of family. 
King Latinus, in the third d rec, 
Had Saturn author _ his family. Dr ; aden. 


5. Orders or claſſes. 

The ſeveral gre: of angels may probably have 
larger views, and be endowed w ith capacities able 
to ſet before them, as in one picture, all their paſt 
knowledge at once. Locke. 

6. Meaſure ; 7 proportion. | 

If all the parts are equally heard as loud as one 
another, they will ſtun you to that drgrce, that you 
will fancy your ears were torn in pieces. 

; Dryden. 

7. [In geometry - The three hundred and 12 
tieth part of the circumference of a circle. The 
ſpace of one degree in the heavens is accounted to 
anſwer to ſixty miles on earth. N 

In minds and manners, twins oppoſs'd we ſee ; 
Ia the ſame ſign, almoſt the fame d grec. Dryden. 

To you who live in chill degrez, 3 
As map informs, of fiſty-three. $ yn. 

8. In arithmetick.] A degree conſiſts of three 
figures, Viz. of three places Seebeck units. 


| To DEGRA'DE. v. a. [degrader, F r.] ö 


3K 2 Kaz 


Ap err ers em, 


Ne 
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- enie is both a preparative and a Rep to the next. 
South. 


| derer: with danger. 


DE} 
teas and hundreds; ſo three hundred and Axty⸗ 
fave is a degree. Cocter . Arithmetic, | 
9. The divifzon of the lines upon ſeveral ſorts of 


mathematical inſtruments. 
10. [In muſick.] The intervals of ſounds, which 


are uſually marked by little lines. Di. | 


17. In philotophy.} The vehemence or flack- 
neſs of the hot or cold quality. 

The ſecond, third, and fourth di grees of heat 
are more eaſily introduced than the firit: every 


By DEGR&'ts. adv. Gradually ; by little and 
little. 

Their bodies are exerciſed in all abilities both of 
doing and ſuffering, and their minds acquainted by 
Sedney. 

Doth not this etherial medium, in paſſing out 
of water, glaſs, cryſtal, and other compact and 
denſe bodies, into empty ipaces, grow denſer and 
denier by degrees? Newton, 

Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes; 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſick floats; 
Till by degrees remote and ſmall, 

The ſtrains decay, 

And melt away, 

In a dying, dying fall. Pope. 
A perſon who is addicted to play or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at firſt, by 

degrees contracts a ſtrong inclination towards it. 
Spectator, N 447. 
DEGUs TATION, u. |. Lee gta, Latin.] A 
tfting. Vid. 

To "DEHORT. v. a. ¶ delortor, Latin.) To 
diſſuade; to adviſe to the contrary. 

One ſeverely d:borted all his followers from proſ- 
ttuting mathematical principles unto common ap- 
prehenſion or practice. Wilkins. 

The apoltles vehemently d. bert us from unbe- 
Hef. *ard. 

DENORTVTIOR. 2. . [from chte, Latin.) 


Diſſuaſion; a counſelling to the cOntrary 3 ; advice 


agaimtt ſomething. 

The author of this epiſtls, and the reft of the 
apoſtles, do every where vehemently and earneſtly 
dehort from unbelief, did they never read theſc 
debortations. Ward en i be ty. 

DEno'kTATORY. adj, [from d:iortor, Latin.) 
Belonging to diſſuaſion. 

D#zno'kTER. n. . ffrom FER A diffuader ; 
an advifer to the contr ary. 

DE'ICIDE. 3. /. trom din; and cube, Latin.) 
The murder of Cd; "the act of killing God. It 
t only uſed in ſpeaking of the death of our bleſſed. 
Saviour. 

Explaining how Perfection ſuffer'd pain, 

Almighty languiſh'd and Erernat dy'd; 

Hove & her patient victor Death was flain, 

And Earth profan' 05 yet bleſs" 0, with deacid: 

Prior. 

To DEJECT. ©. a. [Hiicio, Latin. ] 

1. To caſt dovin; to aMic'; to grieve; to de- 
prefs; to fink ; to diſcourags; to cruſh. 

Well, I am your theme; you have the ſtart of 


me; I am dejeried; ignorance itſelf is a plummet 


Q'er me; uſe me as you will, Shakeſpeare. 
lie loweſt, moſt cj-2ed thing of fortune, 
Stands Rill in race ; lives not in fear 
Shakeſpeare. 
Nor think to die, d. fecit my lofty mind; 


All that I dread is leaving you behind! Pope. 


2. To change the form with grief; to make 


40 look ſad. 
Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 
A godlike youth in glitt' ring armour ſhine, 
With great Marcellus keeping equal pace; 
But gloomy were us eyes, d.ſected was his face. 
Dryden. 
DJN. at. [dijeftu, Latin.] Caſt down: 
aſfiitted; lyw-ſpirited. 
I am of ladies moſt e and w retched, 
That ſuck d the honey of his muſick vow 8. 
Shak-jpeare. 
D= jJt'cTEDLy. ad, [from d jcck. In a deject- 
$4 manner ; afti; iRedly. - 
No man in that paffion dorh look Arbugly, but 


DEr. 


Rjetrdly; ly; and that repulſion fro om the eyes di- 
verteth the ſpirite, and gives heat more to the ears, 
and the parts hy them. Bacon. 
Dj rroxzss. u. f. [from dje#cd.] The 
ſtate of n caſt doven; a low neſs of ro 
r, 

DIT YU TION. z. |. [ dejection, Fr. from dijectio, 
Latin.) 
1. Lowneſs of ſpirits; melancholy; depreſſion 
of mind. 
| What befides | 

Of ſorrow, and dej chin, and deſpair, | 

Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring. Millon. 

Deſerted and aſtoniſhed, he ſinks into utter de- 
jection; and even hope itſelf is ſwallowed up in 
deſpair. 

2. Weakneſs; inahility. 


degree, are thirſt and a dej-c/i-n of appetite, which 
putrid things occaſion more than any other. 
Al buthnot on Aliments. 
3- [Tn medicine.] Going to ſtool. 

The liver ſhould continually fepirate the choler 
from the blood, and empty it into the inteſtines, 
where there is good uſe for it, not only to pro- 
voke dije tion, but alſo to attenuate the chyle. 

Ray on the Creaticn. 

Dx jr C TURE, n. |. [from dect. The excre- 
ment. 

A diſeaſe oppoſite to ſpiflitude is too great flu- 
ity, the ſymptoms of which are exceſs of animal 
ſecretions; as of perſpiration, ſweat, urine, liquid 
d. jectures, leanneſs, weakneſs, and thirſt. 

Arbuthnot n Aliments. 

DeJjrrATrON. n. f. [from de je, Latin ] A 
taking of a ſftemn oath. | Die. 

DIr ICT ION. . ſ. | deification, French.] The 
act of „deifying, or making a god. 

Dr'irok . adj. [from dex 5 and forme: Latin. 1 
Of a godlike form. 

To DF/IFY. v. a. [d:yfier, French; ol deus and 
, Latin.) 

1. To make a god of; to adore as a god; to 
transfer into the number of the divinities. 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the ſnepherd's love, 
Renown'd on earth, and deify'd above. Dryden. 
The ſeals of Julius Cæſar, which we know to 
be antique, have the ſtar of Venus over them, 


note that he was died. | Dryden. 
Perſuade the covetous man not to d, his mo- 
ney, and the proud man not to adore himſelf. 
| Scut h. 

Half of thee 


Is dify*d before thy death. Prior. 


2. To praiſe exceſſix ely; to extol one as if he 
were a god. 


He did again ſo extol and d:ify the pope, as 
'made all that he had ſaid in praiſe of his maſter 
and miſtreſs ſeem temperate and paſſable. Bacon. 
To DEIGN. ». n. | 
Lat.] To vouchſafe; to think worthy. 
Deizn to deſcend now lower, and relate 
What may no leſs perhaps avail us known. 
| Milton. 
Oh dien to viſit our forſaken ſeats, 
The molly fountains, and the green retreats. 
To DIN. v. a. To grant; to permit s to al- 
low. 


_ ſition; 
Nor would we hien him burial of his men, 
Tin he diſhurs'd ten thouſand dollars. Shakeſpeare. 


a thinking worthy. 
Latin. ] To take from the whole; to ſpoil; to di- 


Dry axovs. adj. dei par us, Lat.] That brings 
forth a god; the epithet applied to the bleſſed Vir- 
gin. Die. 

DF/ISM. . , [deifmr, French.] The opinion 
of thoſe that only acknowledge one God, without 
the reception of any revealed religion. 


| Dein, or the principles of natural worſtup, 


Ropers. | 


The effects of an alkaleſcent face i in any great | 


though they were all graven after his death, as a | 


from daigner, Fr. of dignor, | 


Pope. | 
Now Sweno, Norway's king, craves compo- 
Dil aN ING. n. /. f from deign.] A vouchſafing; 'E 


To DE 1NTEGRATE. v. a. | from de and integro, 


miniſh. Di. 


| 


* 


DEL 


are - only the faint remnants or dying flames of re- 
vealed religion in the poſterity of Noah. Dryden. 

Pe's r. n. J. ¶ deiſte, French.] A man who fol- 
lows no particular religion, but only acknow- 
ledges the exiſtence of God, withont any other 
article of faith. 

In the ſecond epiſtle of St. Peter, certain der/?s, 
as they ſeem to have been, laughed at the prophecy 
of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

Ders TICAL. adj. [from deft. ] Belonging to 
the hereſy of the deiſts, 

Weakneſs does not fall only to the ſhare of 
Chriſtian writers, but to fome who have taken 
the pen in hand to ſupport the deiſtical or antichriſe 
tian ſcheme of our days. Watts, 

De/tTyY. n. ſ. [ deilc French, from d:iras, Lat.] 

r. Divinity; the nature and eſſence of God. 

Some things he doth as God, becauſe his deity 
alone is the ſpring from which they flow ; ſome 
things man, becauſe they iſſue from his mere hu- 
man nature; ſome things jointly as both God and 
man, becauſe both natures concur as principles 
thereunto. | Hooker, 

With what arms | 

We mean to hold, what anciently we claim 

Of deity, or empire. Alilion. 

2. A fabulous god: a term applied to the hea- 
then gods and goddeſſes. 

Will you ſuffer a temple, how poorly built W. 
ever, but yet a temple of your deity, to be razed? 

Sidney. 

Give the gods a thankful ſacrifice when it pleaſ- 


eth their deities to take the wife of a man from 


him. Sbaßk. ſpearee 

3- The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathen god; di- 
vine qualities. 

They on their former j journey forward paſs, 
With pains for paſſing that long wandering Greek, 
That for his love refuſed deity. _ Spenfers 

Heard you not what an humble ſuppliant 
Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery? 

—Who humbly complaining to her deity, 


Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shak-ſpears 


By what reaſon could the ſame deity be denied 
unto Laurentia and Flora, which was given to Ve- 


nus? Raleigh. 
Ds LACER4 a/T1ON. n. f, [from delacero, Lat.] 
A tearing in Pieces. Did. 


DELACRYMA'TION. #. . d. lacrymitio, Latin, ] 
A falling down of the humours; the wateriſhnets 
of the eyes, Or aw eeping much. * - 5, 

DEL. ac rA TION. n ſ. [ delucatio, Latin.] A 


weaning from the breaſt. Die. 
Dx rs ED. adj. [With phyſficians.) [from 
dclopſus, Latin. ] Bearing or falling down. It is 


uſed in ſpeaking of the womb, and the like. Dict. 

To DELA'TE. v. a. [from delatus, Lat.] 7 

7. To carry; to convey. 

Try exactly the time wherein ſound is d. led. 

Bacon. 

2. To accuſe; to inform againſt. | 

DzLA'T10N. 1. . | d:latio, Latin. 

1. A carriage; conveyance. 

In delation of ſounds, the incloſure of them pre- 
ſerveth them, and cauſeth them to be heard fur- 
ther. Bacon 

It is certain, that the du of light i. is in an in- 
ſtant. Pons 

There 1s a plain delation of the ſound from tlie 
teeth to the inſtrument of hearing. Bacon. 

2. An accuſation; an impeachment. 

DEL A“ TOR. u. ,. Ldlelator „Latin.] An accuſer; 
an informer. 

What were theſe harpies but flatterers, dea tors, 
and inexpleably covetous? Sundys'e Travels 

Men have proved their own d:lators, and diſco- 
vered their own moſt important ſecrets. 

Government of the Tongue. 

No ſooner was that ſmall colony, wherewith 
the depopulated earth was to he replanted, come 
forth of the ark, but we meet with Cham, a de- 
lator to his own father, inviting his brethren to 
that execrable ſpectacle of their parent's naked- 
neſs. Covernment of the Tongues 


( wy DELA'Y. v. a. [from delayer, French.) 
Io defer ; to put off. 


D E I. 


And when the people ſaw that Moſes delayed 
to come down out of the mourſt, the people ga- 
ahered themſelves together unto Aaron. 

2 Exod. xxxii. 1. 
Cyrus he found, on him his force eſſay d; 
For Hector was to the tenth year did. Dryd. 
2. To hinder; to fruſtrate; to keep ſuſpended. 
3. To detain, ſtop, or retard the courſe of. 
Thyrſis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft d:/ay'd 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 
— | a Milton. 

She flies the town, and mixing with the throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along : 
Wand'ring through wouds and wilds, and devious 

Ways, 
And with theſe arts the Trojan match 3 + 
* n. 

Be mindful, goddeſs, of thy promiſe- tilde | 
Muſt ſad Ulyſſes ever be del/ay'd ? Pope. 

To DELAa'x. v. z. To ſtop; to ceaſe from ac- 
tion. 

There ſeem to be certain bounds to the quick- 
neſs and flowneſs of the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas 
one to another in our minds, beyond which they 
can neither dy nor haſten. cke. 

DLV. n. [from the verb.] 

1. A deferring; 
activity. 7 | 
I have learn'd that fearful commenting 

Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. 
| Shef:ſpeare's Richard III. 

The conduct of our lives, and the manage- 
ment of our great concerns, will not bear de/ay. 
| 7 Locke. 

2. Stay; ſtop. 
The keeper charm'd, the chief withont delay 
Pais'd on, and took th? irremeable way. | 
| Dryden. 


DrLNVVY ER. mn. ſ. [from delay.] One that defers ; 
à putter off. | 
DELE/CT ABLE. adj. [delectabilis, Lat.] Pleaſ- 
ing ; delightful. | 
5 Ev'ning now approach; 
For we have alſo our ev'ning, and our morn; 
We ours for change dele&able, not need. Milton. 
He brought thee into this delicious grove, 
This garden ; planted with the trees or God ; 
Delictable, both to behold and taſte ! Milton. 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeſtations 
thereof, are not only highly delectallè to the in- 
tellective faculty, but are ſuitably and eaſily con- 
ceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his works: 
as his goodneſs, beneficence, wiſdom and _ 
| ate. 
The apple's outward form, 
 Deleftable, the witleſs ſwain beguiles; 
Till that with writhen mouth, and ſpattering 
noiſe, © oven 
He taſtes the bitter morſel. Philips. 
Drnie/cTaBLENESS: 2. ſ. [from delefable.] De- 
Iightfulneſs; pleaſantneſs. 
D ELTT CT AR LL. adv. Delightfully ; pleaſantly. 
Drl HTT IO. nf. C delectatio, Latin. | Plea- 
ſure; delight. | 
Out break the tears for joy and del:/7ation. 
| | Sir T. More. 
To DELEGATE. v. a. [d:kgo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſend away. 
2. To ſend upon an embaſſy. 
3. To intruſt; to commit to another's power 
and juriſdiction. t 
As God hath imprinted his authority in ſeveral 
parts upon ſeveral eſtates of men, as princes, pa- 
rents, ſpiritual guides; ſo he hath- alſo delegated 
and committed part. of his care and providence 
unto them. Taylor, 
As God is the univerſal monarch, ſo we have 
all the relation of fellow-ſubje&ts to him; and 
can pretend no farther juriſdiftion over each other, 
than what he has delegat.d us. Decay of Picty. 
Why does he wake the correſpondent moon, 
And fill her living lamp with liquid light, 
Commanding her, with del-gated pow'rs, 
To. beautify the world, and bleſs the niglu ? 


Prior. 


procraſtination ; lingering in- 


DEL 


| 4. To appoint. judges to hear and determine 2 
particular cauſe. 

De'LEGATE. n.ſ. ¶ delggatus, Latin.] A deputy; 
a commiſſioner ; a vicar; any one that is ſent to 
act for, or repreſent another. 

If after her 
Any ſhall live, which dare true good prefer, 
Every ſuch perſon is her delegate, 
T' accompliſh that which ſhould have been he 
fate. Donne. 

They muſt be ſevere exactors of accounts from 
their delægates and miniſters of juſtice. Taylor. 

Let the young Auſtrian then her terrours bear; 
Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 

Elect by Jove, his delegate of ſway, 

With joyous pride the ſummons I'd obey. Pope. 

DEe'LEGATE. adj. | del:gatus, Latin.] Deputed ; 
ſent to act for or repreſent another. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muſt judge the cauſes of all perſons uprightly and 
impartially. Taylor. 

Dr“LEGAT ES [Court of ]. A court wherein all 
cauſes of appeal, by way of devolution from either 
of the archbiſhops, are decided. Ayliffe”s Parer gon. 

DEL EON TIOx. 1. f. [del:gatio, Latin. ] 

I. A ſending away. 

2, A putting in commiſſion. 

3. The aſſignment of a debt to another. 

DEitnterical. adj. [delenificus, Lat in.] Having 
virtue to aſſuage, or eaſe pain. Diet. 

To DELE 'I E. v. a. [from deleo, Latin. ] To blot 
out. Die. 


deſtructive; of a poiſonous quality. 

Many things, neither deletiriais by ſubſtance or 
quality, are yet deſtructive by figure, or ſome oc- 
caſional activity. | Brown. 

DEL. #'TERY. adj. | from d. læterius, Latin.) De- 
ſtructive; deadly; poiſonous. 

Nor doctor epidemick, 
Though ſtor'd with deletery med'cines, 
Which whoſoever took is dead ſince, 
E'er ſent ſo vaſt a colony 
To both the under worlds as he. 
DEL &'T10N. 2. f. | delctio, Latin.] 
1. AR of raiſing or blotting out. 
2. A deſtruction. 
Indeed, if there be a total deletion of every per- 


Hudibras. 


victory is complete, becauſe none remains to call 
it in queſtion. ale. 

. 2 22 10 . from del wan, Saxon, to dig. | 

1. A mine; a quarry ; a pit dug. 

Yet could not ſuch mines, without great pains 
and charges, if at all, be wrought : the delfs would 
be ſo flown with waters, that no gins or machines 
could ſuftice to lay and keep them dry. Ray. 

2. Earthen warez counterfeit China ware, 
made at Delft. 

Thus barter honour for a piece of delf : 

No, not for China's wide domain itſelf. . Smart. 

Del ISA TIOR. 2. ſ. [ delibatio, Lat.] An eſſay; 
a taſte. 

To DELVBERATE. v. a. | delibero, Lat.] To 
think, in order to choice; to heſitate. | 

A conſcious, wiſe, reflecting cauſe, 
Which freely moves and acts by reaſon's laws; 
That can d:erate means elect, and find 
Their due connection with the end deſigned. 

Blackmore. 

When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts, 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 

The woman that deliberutes is loſt, Addiſon. 

DELYBERATE. adj. [deliberatus, Latin.) 

1. Circumſpe& ; wary ; adviſed; diſcreet. 

Moſt Grave-belly was deliberate, | 
Not raſh, like his accuſers. Shak:ſfeare's Coriolanus. 

2. Slow; tedious ; not ſudden ; gradual. 

Commonly it is for virtuous conſiderations, that 
wiſdom ſo far prevaileth with men as to make 
them deſirous of flow and d:/:berate death, againſt 
the ſtream of their ſenſual inclination. Hooker. 

Echoes are ſome more ſudden, and chop again 
as ſoon as the voice is delivered; others are more 


; 


DEL. ETE/RIOUS. adj. [deleterius, Latin.] Deadly; 


ſon of the oppoſing party or country, then the} 


- 


deliberate, that is, give more ſpace between the | 


DEL 


voice and the echo, which is cauſed by the local 


nearneſs or diſtance. 

DELIBERATELY. adv. [ from deliberate,] 

1. Circumſpectly; adviſedly ; warily. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies; knows 
better than any man what is not to be written ; 
and never hazards himſelf fo far as to fall: but 
plods on d-:liberately, and, as a grave man ought, 
is ſure to put his ſtaff before him. Dryden, 

2. Slowly ; gradually, 

DE1.1'8ERATENESS. 1. . [from deliberate.] Cir- 
cumſpection; warinefs ; coolneſs; caution. 
They would not ſtay the fair production of acts, 
in the order, gravity, and deliberateneſs befitting a 
parliament. King Charles. 

DE1.1BERA'TION, . |. [deliberatio, Lat.] The 
act of deliberating ; thought in order to choice. 

If mankind had no power to avoid ill or chooſe 
good by free d-liberation, it ſhould never be guilty. 
of any thing that was done. Hammond's Fundamentals. . 

DEL!BERAT1VE. adj [deliberativus, Lat.] Per- 
taining to deliberation ; apt to conſider. | 

DeLYBERATIVE. a. . [from the adjective. ] 
The diſcourſe in which a queſtion is deliberated. 

In deliberatives, the point is, what is evil; and 
of good, what is greater; and of evil, what is- 
leſs. Bacon. 

DELICACY. 3. .. [delicatefſe, French, of de- 
liciee, Latin.] 

1. Daintineſs; pleaſantneſs to the taſte... 

On hoſpitable thoughts intent, 

What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt. 

2. Nicety in the choice of food. 

3. Any thing highly pleaſing to the ſenſes. 

Theſe delicacies 
I mean of taſte, fight, ſmell, herbs, fruits and 
flow'rs, 

Walks, and tlie melody of birds. Milton. 

4. Softneſs ; elegant or feminine beauty. _ 

A man of goodly preſence, in whom ſtrong , 
making took not away delicacy, nor beauty fierce-- 
neſs. Sidneys 

5. Nicety ; minute accuracy. 

Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy - 
of his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces. Dryden. 

You may ſee into the ſpirit of them all, and 
form your pen from thoſe general notions and de- 
licacy of thoughts and happy words. Felion. 
6. Neatneſs; elegance of dreſs. 

7. Politeneſs of manners; contrary to ghet. 
8. Indulgence ; gentle treatment. 

Perſons born of families noble an rich, derive - 
a weakneſs of conſtitution from the eaſe and lux 
ury of their anceſtors, and the delicacy of their 
own education. Temple. 

9. Tenderneſs; ſcrupulouſneſs. 

Any zealous for promoting the intereſt of his 
country, muſt conquer all that tenderneſs and d- 


Aſillan- 


licacy, which may make him afraid of being ſpoken 
ill of. f 


io, Weakneſs of conſtitution. | 

11. Smallneſs; tenuity. 

Dr“LIc ATE. dj. [ delicat, French.) 

I. Nice; pleaſing to the taſte; of an agreeable 
flavour. 

The chooſiſig of a delicate before a more ordinary 
diſh, is to be done as other human actions are, 
in which there are no degrees and preciſe natural 
limits deſcribed. Taylor. 

2. Dainty; deſirous of curious meats. 5 

3. Choice; ſelect; excellent. 

4. Pleaſing to the ſenſes. 

5. Fine; not coarſe; conſiſting of ſmall parts. 

As much blood paſſeth through the lungs as 
through all the body; the circulation is quicker, - 


and heat greater, and their texture is extremely 


delicate. Arbuthnot on Alimenta. 
6. Polite manners; not groſs, or coarſe. 

7. Soft; effeminate; unable to bear hardſhips. 
Witneſs this army of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſpeare. - 

Tender and delicate perſons muſt needs be oft 
angry, they have ſo many things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt natures have little — : 

eon. 


8. Pure; clear. 
Where 


D EA. 


Where they moſt bevel and haunt, 1 have ob- 
fery” N 

The air is d:licate. 

BELT ATELY. adv. from delicate. 

Peautifully; with toft elegance. 

That which will diſtinguiſh his ſtyle from all 
other poets, is the elegance of his words and the 
numerouſneſs of his verſe : there is nothing ſo de- 


beately turned in all the Roman language, Dry. 1. 


Ladies, like variegated tulips, ſhow : 

*T3S to their changes half their charms we owe; 

Such happy ſports the oe admire: take, 

Fine by defect, and d weak, Pope. 
2. Finely ; not e | 
2. Daintily. | | 
Eat not, d:{r:t-/y, or nicely ; that 1s, be not 

troubleſome to thy telf or others in the choice of 

thy meats, or the delicacy of thy ſauces. . T. 
4. Choicely. 

F. Politely. 

6. Effeminately. 

DE“Lic ATEN ESS. „. 
ſtate of being delicate; 
effeminacv. 

The delicate woman among you would not ad- 
venture to ſet the ſole of her foot upon the ground, 
for >. licatenfs and tendernefs. Deut. xxviii, 56. 

De“ricarT Es. . . from & c. | Niceties : 
rareties; that er is choice and da anty. 

The ſhep herd's homely curds, 

Irie cle thin drink, out of his Ieather bottle, 

All which fecure and fweetly he enjoys, 

i far beyond a prince's qq AHcates. Sh, theſpcare, 
They their appetites not only feed 

With d-/icates of leaves and marſhy weed: 

But with thy ſickle reap the rankeſt land. Pryder. 
With abſtinence all cet he fees, 

And can regale himſelf with toaſt and cheeſe. 

Ring SC: carer y. 

Dz'r1ces. v. ſ. pl. [d:ir, Latin] Pleaſurcs. 
This word 1s merely French. 

And now he has pour'd out his idle mind 
In dainty dies and laviſh joys, 

Having his Warlike veapons caſt behind, 

And flowers in pleaſures and vain pleaſing toys. 

Spenſe r. 

DeErLYertors. adj. [d-licizrx, French, from d-(i- 
catus, Latin.] Sweet; Seien that affords de- 
light: agreeable; charming; grateful to the ſenſe 
or mind. 


from dia. 1 The 


tenderneſc:; - ſoftneſs ; 


It is highly probable, that upon Adam's diſo- 


bedience Almighty God chafed him out of Para— 
diſe, the faireſt and moſt delicious part of the earth, 
into ſome other the moſt barren and unpleaſant. 
Ho d . Fel 
In his laſt hours his eaſy wit diſplay x 


Like the rich fruit he fings, d-{:c:0u5 in decay. 


Smith, 


Still on that breaſt enn mour'q let me lie, 

Still drink delicics poiſon from thy eye Pope. 

DELIYciovs LY. 
pleaſantly ;- dehghtfully. 

How much ſhe hath glorified herfelf and lived 
a: 1, fo mach torment and ſorrow give her. 

Rowe xvili. 7. 
Drri“crovsx ESS. n. ſ. [from delicious] De- 
light; pteafure ; joy. 
The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſ«me in its own dlicitulne fg, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite, SHH 

Let no man judge of himſelf, or of the bleſſings 

and cad of the ſacrament itſelf, by any ſenſi— 
ble reliſh, by the guſt and d /7crouhefs, which he 
ſometimes 55 rceives, and other times does not 
PeErceives 3 7.5 

DrLiecriox. . . J al ig tio, Latin. A Gnd- 
ing up in chirurgerv. 

Ther third intention is d 
parts ſo 70 nec t- "get = 7 

Derwent. . 5 
Latin. 

joy; content; ſatisfaction. 

Sal commanded his iervants, ſaying, commune 
with David ſecretly, and 1a', beh 1d the king hath 
ligt in thee, and ail his 5 ery ants love thee. 

1 Sam. XV.il. 22. 


Miſemon's Surg: 55. 
French, from 4 ir, 


Shak. ſprare, | 


| 


adv. . from d. licisus. I Sweetly 5- 


gation. or retaining the 


While vou perform your antick round. 


{of God's heavenly kingdom; 


Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green. 


'DEL 


2. That which Fives deliglit. 8 


Come, ſiſters' chear we up his ſprights, 
And ſhe the beſt of our delight: 
We'll charm the air to give a ſound, 
Shakef. | 

Titus Veſpaſian was not more the dh of hn- 
man kind: the univerſal empire made him only ö 
known, and more powerful, but could not make 
him more beloved. pen] 

She was his care, his hope, and his d light; 
Moſt in his thought, and ever in his ſight. Dryden. 

79 PELVGHT.. v. a. | del:&or, Latin.] To 
pleaſe; to content; to ſatisfy ; to afford pleaſure. 

The princes delighting their conceits with con- 
firming their knowledge, ſeeing wherein the ſea- 
diſcipline differed from the land- ſervice, had 
pleaſing entertainment. Sidney, 

Delight thyſelf alſo in the Lord, and he ſhall 
give thee the deſires of thine heart. P/. xxxvii. 4. 

Poor inſects, whereof ſome are bees, lg ted 
with flowers, and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, 
bete with other kinds of viands. Locke, 

He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat, 
D:/ight:d, (wild the large luxurious draught. 

Pope. 

To DeLYcnrT. v. . To have delight or hw 
ſure in. It is followed by ix. 

Doth my lord, the king, deligbt in this thing? 

2 Sam. xxiv. 

Bleſſed is the man that feareth the lord, that 
lig lieh in his commandments. Pſal. cxii. 1. 

DE LVGHTFUL., ſs from delight and full. 
Pleaſant ; charming - "full of delight. 

He was given to ſparing in ſo immeaſurable 
ſort, that he did not only bar himſelf from the de- 
gleful, but almoſt from the neceſſary uſe there- 
of. Sidney. 

No ſpring nor ſummer on the mountain ſeen, 


Addiſrn. 
Der. G1TFULLY. ady, Pleafantly ; charming- 
ly ; with delight. h 
'O voice! once heard 
Delightfully, increaſe and multiply; 
Now deat h to hear ! Alilton. 


DeLYcHTFULNESS. x. ſ. [from N Plea- 
ſure ; comfort; ſatisfaction. 

But our deſires, tyrannical extortion, 

Doth force us there to ſet our chief deli rohefubveſs, 5, 
Where but a baiting place is all our portion. 
Sidney. 

This indeed ſhews the excellency of the object, 
but doth not altogether take away the delig f] 
of the KNOW ledge. "Till 5% n. 

Drrii'caTsoME. adj. [from delighe.] Pleaſant : ; 
delightful. 

The words themſelves being ſo ancient, the 
knitting of them fo ſhort and intricate, and the 
whole perids and compaſs of his ſpeech ſo delight- 
/ome for the roundneſs, and ſo grave for the 
ſtrangeneſs. | Spenſer. 

God hath furniſhed every one with the ſame 
means of exchanging hunger and thirſt for de- 

lig home vigour. Grew. 

D:sLVGuTSoOMELY. adv, [from delightfome.]] 
Plenſantly in a delightful manner. | 

DEi1'GaTSOMENESS. u. ſ. | from delighiſame. 
Pleaſantneſs; delightfulneſs. 

9 DELUNEATE. v. g. [delineo, Latin.) 

To make the firſt draught of a thing; to 
nefign; ; to ſketch. 

To paint; to ep a true likeneſs in a 
are, 

The licentia pictoria is very Jarge's : with the 
ſame reaſon they may delineate old Neſtor like 
Adons, Hecuba with Helen's face, and time 
with Abſe lom's head. Precun. 

3. To deſcribe; to ſet forth in a lively manner. 

It followeth to d incate the ret ion in which __ 
firſt planted his delightful garden. Ratzigh. 

I have not here time to delineate to yonthe glories 
nor, indeed, could 
I tell you, if I had, what the happineſs of that 
place and portion is. Mite. 

DrLIx EAT ION. nf. [d. liueatio, Latin. ] The 
firſt draught of a thing. 


4 - 


DE L. 
In the orthographical ſchemes there ſhould be 


a true de/ingation and the juſt dimenſions. Mortinicr, = 


DELYNIMENT. . /. | d:linimentum, Latin.] A 
mitigating, or aſſuaging. Dich. 

DELINQUENCY. . fe fdelinquentia, Latin. 
A fault; a failure in duty ; a mifdeed. 

They never puniſh the greateſt and moſt into- 
lerable de/inquency of the tumults, and their ex- 
citers. King Charles. 

Can 
Thy years determine like the age of man, 
That thou ſhould'ſt my de/mguencres enquire, 
And with varieties of tortures tire? 


Sendy's Par raphy aſe of Job. 


A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or 
juriſdiction where the de/nguenty was committed 
by him. | 

DLT GUENT. 1. ſ. [from delinguens, Latin. 
An offender; one that has committed a crime or 
fault, 

Such an envious ſtate, 

That ſooner will accuſe the magiſtrate 

Than the delinquent ; and will rather grieve 

The treaſon is not acted, than believe. Hen Jonſon. 

All rained, not by war, or any other diſalter, 
but by juſtice and ſentence, as delinguents and cri- 
minals. Bacon. 

He had, upon frivolous ſurmiſes, been ſent for 
as a del a ſuent, and been brought upon his knees. 

Dryden. 

To DE'LIQUATE. v. n. | de/iqueo, Latin.] To 
melt; to be diſſolved. 

It will be reſolved into a a liquor very analogous 
to that which the chymiſts make of ſalt of tartar, 
left in moiſt cellars to d Hunte. 8 Boyl-. 

Such an ebullition as we ſee made by the mix- 
ture of ſome chymical liquors; as oil of vitriol, 
and deliquated ſalt of tartar. Cudauo th, 

DELi/QUATION. # fo [deliqnatiy, Latin.] A 
melting : diffolving. 

DFLIPFQUIUM. n. ſ. Latin. | a chymical term.) 
A diſtillation by diflolving any calcined matter, by 


hanging it up in moiſt cellars, into a lixivious hue 


mour. ch 

DELYVRAMENT. u. |. [deliramertum, Latin.) 
doting or fooliſh fancy. Dn 

To DELTRATE. v. „. [d:liro, Latin. ] To dote; 
to rave; to talk or act idly. Dit. 

DELiR&a'TION. 2. / [ deliratio, 
folly ; madneſs. Dick. 

abr Kro Us. adj. Id lirius, Latin. ] Light-headed; 

raving; doting. 

The people about him ſaid he had been for 
ſome hours d-{irious : but when I ſaw him he had 
his underſtanding as well as ever I knew. Suit. 

On bed 

Dclirious flung, ſleep from his pillow Aen. 


Thomſon. 


DELIRIUM. n. f. [Latin.] Alienation of 


mind; dotage. 

Too great alacrity and promptaeſs in anſwering, 
eſpecially in perſons naturally of another temper, 
is a ſign of an approaching de/iriwn; and in a fe- 


veriſh delirium there is a ſmall inflammation of the 


brain. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Dtr.1T1GA'TION. . [from d. litigo, Latin.) 
A ſtriving; a chiding ; a contending. Didi. 
To DELTVER. 2. 4. [ delivrer, French. ] 
1. To ſet free; to releaſe. | 
Thus ſhe the captive did deliver; 
The captive thus gave up his quiver. Pricr, 


2. To ſave; to reſcue. 

D-liver me, O my God, out of the hand of the 
wicked, out of the hand of the unrighteous and 
cruel man. Pal. Ixxi. 4. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of 
Brainford ; but that my admirable dexterity of 
wit, counterfeiting the action of an old woman, 
delivered me. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To ſurrender ; to put into one's hands ; to 
reſign; to give up; to yield. 

In any caſe thou ſhalt deliver him the pledge 
again when the ſun goeth down. Deut. xxiv. 12. 

And David ſaid to bim, canſt thou bring me 
down to this company ? And he ſaid, ſwear unto 


| me by God, thou wilt neither Kill me, nor deliver + 


me 


Ayliſfe. 


Latin.] Dotage; 


e 9 


8 ee Exe 


houſe. 


bound. 


DE I. 


me into the hands of my maſter, and Lwill bring 


thee down to this company. 11am. 

They obeyed not thy commandments, where- 
fore thou haſt delivered us for a ſpuil, and unto 
captivity. Tod. iii. 4. 

4. Lo give; to offer; to preſent. 

Now therefore receive no more money of your 
acquaintance, but deliver it for the breaches of the 
I | 2 Aings. 

Thou ſhalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand, 
aſter the former manner, when thou waſt his 
butler. Cen. xl. 13. 

It was no wonder that they, who at ſuch atime 
could be corrupted to frame and d:{iver ſuch a 
petition, would not be reformed by ſuch an an- 
wer. | Dryden. 

5. To caſt away; to throw off. 

Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th exalted 

mind 
All ſenſe of woe de/zvers to the wind. 
6. To diſburden a woman of a child. 
On her fright and fears, 
She is ſomething before her time d://ver'd. Shake/. 

Tully was long ere he could be delivercd of a 
few verſes, and thoſe poor ones too. Peachanm. 

7. To ſpeak; to tell; to relate; to utter; to 
Ppronounce. 


Pope. 


A mirth-moving jeſt, 

Which his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitory 

Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged years play truant at his tales. Shak-/. 
Tell me your highnefs' pleaſure : 
What from your grace I ſhall d://vecr to him. 
„„ Shakeſpeare. 

I knew a clergyman who appeared to deliver 
his ſermon without looking into his notes. Sit. 

8. To exert in motion. Not in uſe. 

Procles ſeemed ſo to overrun his age in ſtrength, 
that Muſidorus could not perform any action on 
horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that ſtrength 
more nimbly. Sydney. 
_ To DELYvER over, v. a. 

1. To put into another's hands; to leave to the 
diſcretion of another. 

Deliver me not over. unto the will of mine ene- 
mies; for falſe witneſſes are riſen up againſt me, 
and ſuch as breathe out cruelty. Ffa/. xxvil. 12. 


The conſtables have delivered her over to me, 


and ſhe ſhall have whipping enough, I warant 


her. S hakejpeare. 


2. To give from hand to hand; to tranſmit. 

If a true account may be expected by future 
ages from the preſent, your lordſhip will be di- 
vered over to poſterity in a fairer character than 
I have given. NES, 

To DELYVER up. v. a. To ſurrender ; to give 
up. f 
He that ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered 
bim % for us all, how ſhall he not, with him alſo, 
freely give us all things? Rom. viii. 32. 

Are the cities that I got with wounds, 

Deliver'd up again with peaceful words? Shake}. 

Happy having ſuch a ſon, 

That would deliver up his greatneſs ſo 

Into the hand of juſtice.  Shakeſpcare. 

DELYVERANCE. u. ſ. | delivrance, French. 

1. The act of freeing from captivity, flavery, or 
any oppreſſion; reſcue. 

He hath ſeen me heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach d:}/verance to the captives, and recovering 
of ſight to the blind, to ſet at liberty thoſe that are 


O Gad, command d-/iverances for Jacob. 


Pſalm xliv. 4. | 


Whate'er befalls, your life ſhall be my care; 
One death or one deliv'rance we will ſhare. Dryden. 
2. The act of delivering a thing to another: now 


commonly called delivery. 


3. The act of bringing children. 
a Ne er mother 
Rejoic'd deliperance more. Shakeſpeare. 
People have a ſuperſtitious belief, that .1n the 
labour of women it helpeth to the eaſy deliverance. 
Bacon. 
4. The act of ſpeaking ; utterance ; pronunci- 


ation: now commonly delivery. 


Dryden. 


Luke iv. 18. 


DEI. 


Tf ſerioufly I may convey my thouglits 

In this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke 

With one, that in her ſex, her years profeſſion, 

Wiſdom and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 

Than I dare blame my weakneſs. 

Shakeſpeare's Als well that ends bell. 

DErL1vERER . . [from deliver.] 

1. A ſaver; a reſcuer; a preſerver; a releaſer. 

It doth notably ſet forth the conſent of all na- 
tions and ages, in the approbation of the extirpat- 
ing and debellating of giants, monſters, and foreign 
tyrants, not only as lawtui, but as meritorious 
even of divine honour ; and this, a!though the d:- 
liveren came from the one end of the world unto 
the other. Bacon. 

By that ſeed 

Is meant thy great Deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe 

The ſerpent's head. | Milton. 

Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him at 
the entrance of the doge's palace, with the glorious 
title of deliverer of the common wealth. Addiſon. 

Him their de/:v-rer Europe does confeſs, 

All tongues extol him, all religions bleſs. Halifax. 

2. A relater ; one that communicates ſomething 
by ſpeech or writing. 

Divers chymical experiments, delivered by ſober 
authors, have been believed falſe, only becauſe the 
menſtruums were not as highly rectified, or ex- 
quiſitely depurated, as thoſe that were uſed by the 
d-liverers of thoſe experiments. Boyle. 

DELITVEMVY. n. ſ. [from the verb.] 

I. The act of delivering. 

2. Releaſe; reſcue; ſaving. 

He ſwore, with ſobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. Shakeſpeare. 

3- A ſurrender ; act of giving up. 

After the delivery of your royal father's perſon 
into the hands of the army, 1 undertaking to the 
queen mother, that I would find fome means to 
get acceſs to him, ſhe was pleaſed to ſend me. 

| | Denham. 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the di- 
very of his houſe, which was at firſt imagined, be- 
cauſe it was ſo ill, or not at all defended. 

Clarendon. 

4. Utterance ; pronunciation ; ſpeech. 

We allege what the ſcriptures themſelves do 
uſually ſpeak, for the ſaving force of the word of 
God, not with reſtraint to any certain kind of di- 
livery, but howſoever the ſame ſhall chance to be 
made known. Hooker. 

I was charmed with the gracefulneſs of his 
figure and dehwery, as well as with his diſcourſes. 

Addijon. 

5. Uſe of the limbs; activity. 

Muſidorus could not perform any action, on 
horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that 
ſtrength more nimbly, or become the delivery 
more gracefully, or employ all more virtuouſly. 

g Sidney. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ſtronger; 
but the duke had the neater limbs, and freer di li- 
Very. IPatton. 

6. Childbirth, 

Like as a woman with child, that draweth near 
the time of her deli, is in pain and crieth out. 

| Iſaiah, XXVIe 7. 

DELL. . ſ. [from dal, Dutch.] A pit; a hole 
in the ground ; any cavity in the earth, wider 
than a ditch and narrower than a valley. Obſolete. 

The while, the ſame unhappy ewe, 
Whoſe clouted leg her hurt doth thew, 
Fell headlong into a dll. Spenſer. 
iknow each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buſhy d of this wild wood. Milton. 
But, foes to ſun-ſhine, moſt they took delight 
In dell' and dales, conceal'd from human fight. 


DELen A. /. {from Delft, the name of the ca- 
pital of Delf land.] A fine ſort of earthen ware. 
A ſupper worthy of herſelf; 
Five nothings in five plates of delph. 
De'LToive adj; | from deſta, the fourth letter 
of the Greek alphabet; ſo called by reaſon of its 
reſerabling this letter.] An epithet applied to a 


Tickell. | 


Swift. 


DEL 


from the procefs of the ſame, whoſe action is to 


rate the arm upward. 
Cut ſtill more of the de/:9ide muſcle, and carry 
the arm back ward. Sharp”s Surgery. 
DELU'DABLE. «dj. [from delude.] Liable to 
be deceived ; that is eafily impoſed on: rather 
d:ludible. : 
Not wall underſtanding omniſcience, he is not 
ſo ready to deceive himſelf as to falſify unto him 
whoſe cogitation is no ways deſudable. 
Brown's Vulgar Errur sz. 
To DELU'DE. v. a. di lado, Lain. 
1. To beguile; to cheat; to deceive; to im- 
poſe on. i 
O, give me leave, I have delud d you; 
Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke. | 
Shake ſpeare”s Henry VI. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feigi'd pretence 
Of protter'd peace, d-lude the Latian prince. 


: Dryer, 

2. To diſappoint; to fruſtrate. 

Dzrt.u'vtk.. v. /. | from di. lade.] A beguiler; 
a deceiver; an impoſtor; a cheat ; a falſe pre- 
tender. | 

Say, flatterer, ſay, all fair deluder, ſpeak ; 

Anſwer me this, ere yet my heart does break, _ 

Granville. 

And thus the ſweet deluder tune their ſong. 

Pape. 

To DELVE. v. a. [velpan, Sax. dilven, 9 
perhaps from 8pa$, a hogs Tunis. ] 

1. To dig; to open the ground with a ſpades 

It ſhall go hard 
But I will &:1ve one yard below the mines, 

And blow them at the moon. Shakeſpeare. 

Delve of convenient depth your thraſhing floor 
With temper'd clay, then fill and face it o'er. - 

; Dryden. 
The filthy ſwine, with delving ſnout 
The rooted foreſt undermine. Philips, 

2. Fo fathom ; to- ſift ; to ſound one's opinion. - 
Figuratiyely. 

What's his name and birth? 

II cannot d-/ve him to the root: his father 

Was call'd Sicillius. 5 Shakeſp. 

Dt LvE-. . ſ. | from the verb.] A ditcli; a pit; 
pitfal ; a den; a cave. 

| He by and by 

His feeble feet directed to the cry; 

Which to that ſhady d-/ve him brought at laſt, 

Where Mammon erſt did ſun his treaſury. 

Spenſers 
Such a light and metall'd dance 

Saw you never vet in France; 

And by leadmen, tor the nonce, 

That turn round like grindle-ſtones, 

Which they dig out fro' the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and ſelves. 

: Ben Jun ſon. : 

A DtLve of Coals. A certain quantity of coals 
dug in the mine or pit. N Der. 

DE'/LvEr. u. ſ. | from d:lve:] A digger; one 
that opens the ground with a ſpade. 

DE'/LUGE. u. /. | age, French, from diluviumy, 
Latin. 5 

1. A general inundation; laying entirely under 
water. 

The apoſtle doth plainly intimate, that the old. 
world was ſubject to periſh by a d/ugr, as this 18 
ſubje to periſh by conflagration. Hui ness Theor y. 

2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of a 
river. | 
But if with-bays and dams they ſtrive to farce 
His channel to a new or narrow courſe, 

No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
Firſt to a torrent, then a dle ſwells. Denhams» 
3. Any ſadden and reſiſtleis calamity. 
To DE'LUGE. v. a. [ from the noun. ] 
1. To drown ; to lay totally under water. 
The reſtleſs flood the land would overflow, 
By which the de d earth would uſeleſs grow. - 
. E Blackmore. + 
Still the battering waves ruſh in 

Implacable, till d by the foam 

The ſhip finks, f. und ring in the vaſt aby fs. ; 

| Fhilips. 


triangular muſcle ariſing from the clayicula, and | 
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2. To overwhelm; to cauſe to ſink under the 
weight af any calamity. 

At length corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all. Pope, 

Der v's10N n. /. ¶ deluſio, Latin. | 

r. The act of deluding ; a cheat; guile ; deceit ; 
treachery ; fraud; colluſion ; falſehood. 

2. The ſtate of one deluded. 

3. A falſe repreſentation; illuſion ; errour; a 
ehimerical thought. 4 

Who therefore ſeeks in theſe 
True wiſdom finds her not, or by deliſion. 
Milton. 

I waking, view'd with grief the riſing ſun, 

And fondly mourn'd the dear deiſion gone. Prior. 

DEr v's1ve, adj. | from d-luſus, Lat.] Apt to 
- deceive ; deguiling ; impoſing on. 

When, fir'd with paſſion, we attack the fair, 
Deluſiuc ſights and brittle vows we bear. 

The happy whimſey you purſue, 

Till you at length believe it true; 

Caught by your own delu/ire art, 

You fancy firſt, and then aſſert. Prior. 

While the baſe and groveling multitude were 
liſtening to the deluſive deities, thoſe of a more 
. erect aſpect and exalted fpirit ſeparated themſelves 

from the reſt. Tatler, N. 81. 

Pheenomena ſo deluſive, that it is very hard to 
eſcape impoſition and miſtake. Wondevard. 

DeLu'sory adj. | from d. Iſſus, Latin.] Apt to 
. deceive. 

This confidence is founded on no better founda- 
tion than a deluſory prejudice. Glanville, 

De'Macocue.  /. CED. A ringleader 
of the rabble ; a populous and factious orator. 

Who were the chief demagogues and patrons of 
tumults, to ſend for them, to flatter and embolden 
them. King Charles. 
A plauſible, inſignificant word, in the mouth of 

an expert demagoguc, is a dangerous and dreadful 
weapon. South, 

Demoſthenes and Cicero, though each of them 
a leader, or, as the Greeks called it, a deu, in 
a popular fate, yet ſetm to differ in their practice. 

"Yo Swift, 

DNA“ IN. | | 

DemE'aN. n. J. [ domaine, French. ] 

Deme'sxe. | 

1. That land which a man holds originally of 
himſelf, called dominium by the civilians, and op- 
poſed to feodum, or fee, which ſignifies thoſe that 
are held of a ſuperior lord. It is ſometimes uſed 
alſo for e diſtinction between thoſe lands that the 
lord of the manor has in his own hands, or in the 
hands of his leffee, demiſed or let upon a rent for 
a term of years or life, and ſuch other lands apper- 
taining to the ſaid manor as belong to free or copy - 
Holders. | Philips. 

2. Eſtate in land. | 

Having now provided 

A gentleman of noble parentage, | 

Of fair demeſnes, youthful, and nobly allied. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 

That earldom indeed had a royal juriſdiction 
and ſeigniority, though the lands of that county 
in demeſue were poſſeſſed for the moſt part by the 
ancient inheritors. Davies. 

3. Land adjoining to the manſion, kept in the 
lord's own hand. 

Thoſe acts for planting foreſt- trees have hitherto 
been wholly ineffectual, except about the demr/nes 
of a few gentlemen ; and even there, in general, 
very unikilfully made. Swift. 

To DEMAND. v. a. | demander, French.] 

1. Toclaim; to aſk for with authority. | 

Ihe pound of fleſh, which I d:merd of him, 
Is dearly bought, 'tis mine, and I will have it. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. To queſtion ; to interrogate. 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David 
d:mand:d of him how Joab did, and how the people 
did, and how the war profpered? 2 Sam. xi. 7. 

If any friend of Cæſar's demand why Brutus roſe 
azainſt Cæſar, this is my anſwer : Not that I loved 
Cæſar leſs, but that I loved Rome more. | 

2 Sat. ſptare. 


| Inform us of thy fortunes 


war and miſery of Greece ſhall have an end, re- 


| which was of a cubic form. - Peacham an Coometry. 


Pror.| 


papers increaſes daily. 


mandant or plaintiff. There are two manners of 


| huſband ought to be knighted. 


juſtly, and to ourſelves ſoberly and temperately. 


ever. 


How with ſo high a nymph he might 


Demean himſelf the wedding-night. Swift. 
2. To leflen; to debaſe ; to undervalue. | 
Now, out of doubt, Antipolis is mad; h 

Elſe he would never ſo demean himſelf. Shakſp. 


riage; behaviour. 


rather breed diſdain, 


DEM 


Young one, 4 

; for, it ſeenis, | | 

They crave to be demanded. Shak-ſpeare, 
The oracle of Apollo being demand-d, when the | 


ply'd, When they would double the altar in Delos, 


3. In law.] To proſecute in a real action. 
DEMA“ND x. f. ¶ demande, French. ] | 
1. A claim; a challenging: the aſking of any 
thing with authority. | | 
This matter is by the decree of the watchers, 
and the d:m.rd by the word of the holy ones. 
 Danic!, iv. 18. 
Giving vent, gives life and ſtrength to our ap- 
petites; and he t hat has the confidence to turn his 
wiſhes into d:mands, will be but a little way from 
thinking he ouglit to obtain them. Locke, 
2. A queſtion ; an interrogation. 
3. The calling for a thing in order to purchaſe 
N. 1 
My bookſeller tells me, the demand for thoſe my 


4. [In law.] The aſking of what is due. It 
bath alſo a proper ſignification diſtinguiſhed from 
plaint ; for all civil actions are purſued either by 
demands or plaints, and the purſuer is called de- 


demands, the one of deed, the other in law: in 
deed, as in every recipe, there is expreſs demand: 
in law, as every entry in land-diſtrets for rent, ta- 
king, or ſeiſing of goods, and ſuch like acts, which | 
may be done without any words, are demands in 
law. Blount. 

DeMa/xbanr adj. [from demand.] That may 
be demanded ; requeſted ; aiked for. t 

All ſums demwurda? le, for licence of alienation to 
be made of lands holden in chief, have been ſtayed 
in the way to the hanaper. Pacon. 

DEMA N DANS T. n. /. | from demand.] 

1. He who is actor or plaintiff in a real action, 
becauſe he demandeth lands. Coke. 

2. A plaintiff; one that demands redreſs. 

One of the witneſſes depoſed, that dining on a 
Sunday with the demandent, whoſe wife had fat | 
below the ſquire's lady at church, ſhe the ſaid wife 
dropped ſome expreſſions, as if ſhe thought her 
Spectator, 

DrMA/N DER. n. /. ¶ demandeur, French. | 

1. One that requires a thing with authority. 

2. One that aſks a queltion. J 

3. One that atks for a thing in order to pur 
chaſe it. 

They grow very faſt and fat, which alſo better- | 
eth their taſte, and delivereth them to the demand- 
ers ready ule at all ſeaſons. Carew. 

4. A dunner; one that demands a debt. 8 

DzMr'ax. „. /, [from demener, French.] A 
mien; preſence; carriage; demeanour ; deport- f 
ment. | 

At his feet, with ſorrowful demean, | $6 
And deadly hue, an armed corſe did lie. SperfS. 

To DEME'AN. v. a. from dimener, French.) 

I. To behave ; to carry one's ſelf. 

Thoſe plain and legible lines of duty requiring 
us to demean ourſelves to God humbly and devoutly, 
to our governors obediently, and to our neighbours 


South. 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a God; 

and that, according as he d:imeans himſelf towards 

him, he will make him happy or miſerable for 

| Tillotſon. 
Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, 


DEMEAN OUR. . . ¶ damener, French. | Car- 


Of ſo inſupportable a pride he was, that where 
his deeds might well ſtir envy, his demeancur did 
| Sidney. 

Angels beſt like us, when we are moft like 
unto them in all parts of decent d:mcancur. Hooker. 


upon the retreat. | 


make mad. 


| according to their d:merits. 


DEM: 


His geſtures fierce 
He mark'd, and mad demeanour, then alone 


As he ſuppos'd, all unobſerv'd, unſeen. Afilrow 
Thus Eve, with fad d.mzarovr meek, 
Ill worthy J. he A ilion. 


He was of a courage not to be daunted, which 
was maniſeſted in all his actions, eſpecially in his 
whole demeanour at Rhee, both at the landing, and 
| Clarendon, 

DrMrANs. u. ſ. pl. properly d-meſr:s, An eſtate 
in lands; that which a man poſſeſſes in his own 


right, | 


To DEME/NTATE. v. n. [d:mento, Latin.] To 
DEMENTA'T10N. . J. [dementatio, Lat.] Mak- 
ing mad, or frantick. | rnd 

Dexr'riT. n, . [demirite, French. from deme- 
ritus, of demereor, Latin.] | 

1. The oppoſite to merit; ill-deſerving; what 
makes one worthy of blame or puniſhment. 

They ſhould not be able once to ſtir, or to mur- 
mur, but it ſhould be known, and they ſhortened 
Spenſer on Ireland, + 

Thou liv'ſt by me; to me thy breath reſign, 
Mine is the merit, the denerit thine. Dryden. 

Whatever they acquire by their induſtry or in- 
genuity, ſhould be ſecure, unleſs forfeited by any 


demer it or oftence againſt the cuſtom of the family. 


| Temple, 
2. Anciently the ſame with merit; deſert. 
Es 1 fetch my life and being 

From men of royal ſiege ; and my demerits 

May ſpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a for- 

tune | 

As this that I have reach'd. Shak. Othello. 

To DEwE'/ktT. v. n. | d:meriter, Fr.] To deſerve 
blame or puniſhment. 

DeME/RSED. adj. [from demerſus, of demergo, 
Latin.] Plunged; drowned. 

DemME'rs10N, . J. [demerfio, Latin. | 

1. A drowning. | | 

2. [In chemiſtry.) The putting any medicine 
in a diſſolving liquour. Dit. 

DHE NE. See DENMAIN. 

DE MI. inſeparable particle, [ demi, French, dimi- 
dium, Lat.] Half; one of two equal parts. This 
word is only uſed in compoſition ; as demigod, that 
is half human, half divine. 

DEMI-CANNON. . ſ. [demi and cannon] 

Demi-canxox Loweſt, A. great gun, that car- 
ries a ball of thirty pounds weight and fix inches 
diameter, The diameter of the bore is fix inches 
two eighth parts. Didi. 


Dxui-cAN NOV Ordinary. A great gun fix 


inches four eighths diameter in the bore, twelve 


foot long. It carries a ſhot ſix inches one fixth 
diameter, and thirty-two pounds weight. Dic. 
DE MI-CANNON of the greatcft Size, A gun fix 

inches and fix eighth parts diameter in the bore, 
twelve foot long. It carries a ball of ſix inches 
five eighths diameter, and thirty-ſix pounds weight. 
| Diet. 


What! this a ſleeve ? 'tis like a demi-cannmr. 
1 


5 Shatteſpeare. 
Ten engines, that ſhall be of equal force either 
to a cannon. or demecanncn, culverin or demi-cul- 
verin, may be framed at the ſame price that one 
of thoſe will amount to. Wilking 

DEMI-CULVERIN. z. ſ. ¶ demi and culvet in. 
| DEMI-CULVERIN of the loweſt Size. A gun four 
inches two eights diameter in the hore, and ten 
foot long. It carries a ball four inches diameter, 
and nine pounds weight. Dit, 

DE MI-CULVERIN Ordinary. A gun four inches 
four eights diameter in the bore, ten foot long. kt 
carries a ball four inches two eights diameter, and 
ten pounds eleven ounces weight. 

D« M1-CULVERIN. elder St. A gun four inches 
and fix eights diameter in the bere, ten foot one 
third in length. It carries a ball four inches four 
eight parts diameter, and twelve pounds eleven 
ounces weight. Military Ditts 
They continue a perpetual volley of deni-culve- 


vins. ü Raleigh. 
The army left two demi culæ trim, and two other 
good guns. Clas enden. 


Dixi 


DEM 
; Drvr-DEvit. n. ſ. F demi and devil. Partaking 
bf infernal nature; half a devil. 
Will you, I pray, demand that 4 tonil; 
Why he hath thus enſnar d my ſoul and body. 
Shaleſpeare's Othells 

Deut-. . . dini and god. ] Partaking of 
divine nature: half a god; an hero produced by 
the cohabitation of divinities with mortals. 

He took his leave of them, whoſe eyes bade him 
farewell with tears, making terapies to him as to 
a demi-god. S$idn-y. 

Be gods or angels dow'-gods Milton. 
Tranſported demi-gods ſtood round, 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 
Enflam'd with glory's charms. | Page. 
Nay — in heaven, except (what's mighty 
odd 

A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope. 
" DeEmMI-LANCE. n. ſ. C dem and ance.) A gin 

lance ; a ſhort ſpear; a half-pike. 
On their ſteel'd heads their demi-/avces wore 
ls pennons which their ladies colours bore. 
| Dryden. 

Light demi-l.mces from afar they throw, 

Faſten'd with leathern thongs to gall the foe. 
Dryden. 

DrMtEMAN. . 7 [demi and man. ] Half a man. 
A term of reproach. 

We ' muſt adventure this hattle left we periſh 
by the complaints of this barking dei in.  Anoltes. 

DeEmi-worr. . ſ. ¶ demi and 2050. Half a wolf; 
2 mongrel dog between a dog and wolf. L riſes, 

Spaniels, curs, 
Showzhs, water-rugs and demi-<volvcs, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakeſpeare's Macteh. 

Demr'se. ». J. [from dimetre, deiis, demiſe, Fr.) 
Death; deceaſe. 
and ceremonious language. 

About a month before the demiſe of queen Anne, 
the avthor retired. Swift. 

To DEMI/SE. v. a. demis, demiſe, Fr.] To grant 
at one's death; to grant by will; to bequeath. 

My executors all not have power to demiſe my 
lands to be purchaſed. Sw Laff Will 

De mr's510N. n. /. ¶ demiſſio, Lat. Degradation; 
diminution of dignity; depreſſion. 

Inexorable rigour is worſe than a laſche dem- 
ſion of ſovereign authority. L'Eftrange. 

75 DEMI. v. a. [ demitto, Lad 7 To deprels ; 
to hang down ; to let fall. 

When they are in their pride, that is, advancing 
their train, if they decline their neck to the 
e they e ds mit, and let fall the ſame. 

' Brown's Vuigar Errours, 

DEMO'CR ACY. mn. ſ. Dung Ka. One of the 

three forms of government; that in which the 

ſovereign power is neither lodged in one mau, nor 

in the n but in the collective body of the 
poop pie. = 

While many of the ſervants, by induſtry and 


virtue, arrive at riches and eſteem, then the na- | 


ture of tlie eee inclines to a democracy. 
Temple. 

The majority having the whole power of the 
community, may employ all that power in making 
laws ; and executing thoſe laws; and there the 
form of the government is a perfect YE 

ce. 

Dr Mo RAT IOAL. adj. [from demmcracy.] Per- 
taining to a popular government; popular. 

They are ſtill within the line of vulgarity, and 
are donworatical enemies to truth. 

; Brown's Vulpar Frrours. 

As the government of England has a. mixtnre 
of democratical in it, ſo the right is partly in the 

eople. | Arbuthnot. 

To DEMO/ LISH. V. a. | demolir, Fr. demolior, 
Lat. ] To throw down buildings; to raze; to de- 
ſtroy. 

8 the fabrick of my book cid long 
ſince have been demoliſhed, and laid even with the 
ground. Tilletſen. 

Red lightning play'd along the firmament, 

And their dene works to pieces rent. 


ry 
Dae, LIS MER. 3 D demoli/h.] One that 


It is ſeldom uſed but in forma! £ 


D E NMI 
throws down buildings; a deſtroyer; a layer 
waſte. 

DEMOL1'TION. . /. [from demoli/h,] The act 
of overthrowing or demoliſhing buildings ; de- 
ſtruction. 

Two gentlemen ſhould have the direction in 
the demolition of Dunkirk. Swifts 

DE MON. 2. .. demon, Lat. daun. A ſpirit; 
generally an evil ſpirit; a devil. 

I felt him ſtrike, and now I ſee him fly: 
Curs'd demon / O for ever broken lie 
Thoſe fatal ſhafts, by which I inward bleed 

5 7 Prior. 

g MON TAC AL. Wes | 
DeMmo/nracnr. Þ ad, [from demon. ] 

1. Belonging to the devil; deviliſh. 

: He, all unarm'd, 
Shall chaſe thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy d-moniack holds, poſſeſſion foul. Ailton. 

2. Influenced by the devil; produced by diabo- 
lical poſſeſſion. 

Demvmack phrenſy, moping melancholy. Milton. 

Deux ACE. u. . [from the adjective.] One 
poſſeſſed by the devil; one whoſe mind is diſ- 
turbed and agitated by the power of wicked and 
unclean ſpirits. 

Thoſe lunaticks and d:mminrks that were re- 
ſtored to their right mind, were fuch as ſought 
after him, and believed in him. Bentley. 

Dt Mo'x1AN. ath. {from d non.]  Deviliſh ; of 
the nature of devils. 

Demonian ſpirits now, Grows the element 
Each of his reign allotted, riglulier called 
Powers of fire, air, water. Milton, 
De mono'cRrACY. u. . ¶AZaiſuu and x. The 

power of the devil. Dis 

DzeMoNo'LATRY. #. f. [ %ipw and N,. The 
worſhip of the devil. Di d. 

Demoxo'LoGy. . .. LA and e.] Diſ- 
courſe of the nature of devils. Thus king James 
entitled his book concerning witches. 

DeMo'NSTRABLE. adj. [demorfirabilis, Latin.) 
That which may be proved beyond doubt or con- 
. | tradition; that which may be made not only 
probable but evident. 

The grand articles of our belief are as denonfira- 
ble as geometry. Glanville, 

DM R An Lv. adv. | from amal le.] In 
ſuch a manner as admits of certain proof; evi- 
dently ; beyond poſſibility of contradiction. 

He ſhould have compelled his miniſters to exe- 
cute the law, in caſes that demmmſtrably concerned 
the public peace. Culuenan 

To DEMO'NSTRATE. v. a. denn ſiro, Latiu. ] 
To prove with the * higheſt degree of certainty ; 
to prove in ſuch a manner as reduces the contrary 
poſition to evident abſurdity. 

We cannot demonſtrate theſe things ſo, as to ſhew 
that the contrary often involves a contradiction. 

Tilſolſon. 

D MON STR tox. . /. ee e, Latin. ] 

1. The higheſt degree of deducible or argumen- 
tal evidence; the ſtrongeſt degree of proof; ſuch 
proof as not only evinces the poſition proved to 
be true, but ſhews the contrary poſi tion be ab- 
ſurd and impoſſible. . 
What appeareth to de true by ſtrong and invin- 
cible demonſiration, ſuch as wherein it is not by 
any poſſible to be deceived, therennto the mind 
doth necetfarily yield. | Hooker. 
Where the agreement or diſagreement of any 
thing is plainly and clearly perceived, it 1s called 
Anon ſuratian. Locke. 

2. Indubitable evidence of the ſenfes or reaſon. 

Which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, we are 
encountered with clear evidences and ſenſible de- 
mon ratians of a Deity. | Tilton. 

DewMo'xNsTRATIVE. adj. arenen Latin.) 

1. Having the power of emonſtration ; invin- 
cibly concluſive; certain. 

Au argument neceſſary and divewfrative; is 
ſuch as, being propoſed unto any man, and under- 
ſtood, the man cannot chooſe but inwardly yield. 

Hooker. 

2. Having the power of E 1 and 

e 


— 


jections. 


DEM 


Printing is neceſſary to all otfier arts, Yecaule 
of the need which they have of demrfirative figure, 
which often give more light to the underſtauding 
than the cleareſt diſcourſes. Deuda. 

DzMo'NSTRATIVELY. adv. {from donorfra- 
tive. 

r. With evidence not to be oppoſed or doubted. 

No man, in matters of this life, requires an af- 
ſurance either of the good which he deſigns, or of 
the evil which he avoids, from arguments den on- 


ſtratively certain. Sour b. 
Firſt, 1 d:monſtratively prove, 
Thar feet were only made to move. Pra 


2. Clearly; plainly ; with certain knowledge. 

Dennyſtratively underſtanding the ſimplicity of 
perfection, it was not in the power of earth to 
work them from it. Brown. 

DemonsTRA'TOR. . . [from demonſlrate.] 
One that proves; one that teaches; one that de- 
monſtrates. 

DEMoxs TRA TORVY. adj. [from demos rae] 
Having the tendency to demonſtrate. 

Devu'LoexnT. adj. ¶ demulcens, Lat.] Soſten- 
ing; mollifying ; aſſuaſive. 

Peaſe, being depri ed of any aromatic parts, 
are mild and d-mulcent in the higheſt degree; but 
being full of aerial particles, are flatulent, when 
ditſolved dy digeſtion. Al buthaot. 

To DEMUR. v. „ [d-meurer, French; der- 
are, Italian; demcrari, Latin.] 

1. To delay a proceſs in law by doubts and * 

Sce DEMUKRER. © 

Tothis plea the plaintiff denurred. Walt. Arti 75 

2. To pauſe in uncertainty ; to ſuſpend in deter- 
mination; to heſitate ; to delay the concluſion ot 
an affair. 

Upon this rub the Englim ambaſſadours thought 
fit to dener, and ſo ſent into England to receive 
directions from the lords of the council. Hayward, 
Running into demands, they expect from us 2 
ſudden reſolution in things wherein the devil of 
Delphos would dmr. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

He muſt be of a very ſluggiſn or querulous hu- 
mour, that ſhalt denn upon fſetting out, or de- 
mand higher encouragements tban the hope 
heaven. Decay of Pity. 

News of my death from rumonr he recely d, 
And what he wiſh'd, he eaſily bellev'd 
But long d:-9w+*d, though from my rand: hd Sos 
I liv'd, ſo loth he was to think it true. Dryden. 

3. To doubt; ; to have ſeruples or difficuKies ; 3 
to deliberate. 

There is ſomething in bur compeſition, that 
thinks and apprehends, and reflects and delibe- 
rates, determines and doubts, conſents and denies” 
that wills and demurs, and reſolves and chuſes, and | 
rejects. | | Bent by. WT 

To PREMIER. v. 4. To doubt of. | 

The latter I t; for in their bn 
Much reaſon, and in their actions, oft appears. 

e 

Demvu'r. n. {. from the verb. F Doubt; he ßta⸗ 
tion; ſuſpence of opinion. 

O progeny of Hen, empyreal thrones!” 
With reaſon hath deep ſilence and Genter 0 
Seiz'd us, though undiſmay d. * Milon, 
Certainly the higheſt and deareſt concerts of 

temporal hfe are e, leſs valuable chan thoſe 
of an eternal; and conſequently ought, without 
any demer at al, to be ſacrific d to them, when 
ſoever they come in competition with them. Seb. 

All my dcmurs but double his attacks; 2 2 
At laſt he whiſpers, Do, and we go ſnacks. Pope.” 

DEMURE. adj. des novrs, French. - 

1. Sober; decent. 

Lo! two moſt lovely virgins came in place,” 
With countenance d:mure, and modeſt grace. Spe. 

Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, ſtedfaſt and demure. Ailton, 

2. Grave; affectedly modeſt: it is now bene. 
rally taken in a ſenſe of contempt. 

After a demure travel of regard, I tell them T 
know my place, as I would they ſhould do theirs. 

Sb biſpear ti 

There be many wiſe men, that have ſecret 

hearts and tranſparent countenances; yet this 

Vor. I. N“. 12. 3 L would 


DEN 


would be done with a d:wre abaſing of your eye ſſignify either a valley or a woody place; for the 
Bacon. 0 


ſometimes. | 
A cat lay and looked ſo denne as if there had 
been neither life nor ſoul in her. . PPEftrange. 
So cat, transform'd, ſat gravely and demie, 
Till mouſe appear'd, and thought himſelf ſecure. 
Dryden. 
fove ſent and found, far in a country ſcene, 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ſerene ; 
From which ingrethents, firſt, the dex'trous boy 
PickK'd the d, the aukward, and the coy. 
Swift. 
To Draiu ne, v. x. pram the noun.] To look 
with an affected modeſty : not uſed. _ 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And ſtill conclutiin, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Dennu ing upon me. Shak: ſpeare. 
DEmURELY. adv. [from dem.] 
1. With atfe ted modeſty ; ſolemnly ; with 
pretended gravity. , 
| Put on a ſober habit, 
Talk with reſpeR, and fwear but now and then, 
Wear pray er- books in my pocket, look denurely. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Eſop's damſel, turned from a cat to a woman, 
fat very dinterely at the board's end, till a mouſe 
ran before her. 
Next ſtood hypocriſy with holy leer, 
Soft ſmiling, and demurely looking down; 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. 
Dryden. 
2. In the following line it is the ſame witli ſo- 
Jemaly. 
Hark, how the drums demurcly wake the ſleep- 
ers. | Shakeſpcare. 
| Dewiv/reness, n. ſ. [from ene 
1. Modeſty; ſoberneſs; gravity of aſpect. 
Her eyes having in them ſuch a chearfulneſs, 
as nature ſeemed to ſmile in them ; though her 
mouth and cheeks obeyed to that pretty demurencſs, 
which the more one marked, the more one would 
judge the poor ſoul apt to believe. Sidney. 
2. Affected modeſty; pretended gravity. 
DMU“ RAGE. A /. [from d:mur.] An allow- 
ance made by merchants to maſters of thips, for 
their ſtay in a port beyond the time appointed. 
Demu'rRER. . ſ. | demeurer, Fr. i. e. mancre in 
alipuo loco, vel morari.] A Kind of pauſe upon a 
point of difficulty in an action; for in every ac- 
tion, the controverſy conſiſts either in the fact, or 
in the law: if in the fact, that is tried by the 
jury; if in law, then is the caſe plain to the 
judge, or fo hard and rare, as it breedeth juſt 
doubt. I call that plain to the judge, wherein 
he is aſſured of the law; and in ſuch cafe the 
judge, with his aſſociates, proceeds to judgment 
without further work. but when it is doubtful 
to him and his aſſociates, then is there ſtay made, 
and a time taken, either for the court to think 
farther upon it, and to agree, if they can; or 
elſe for all the juſtices to meet together in the Che- 
quer-chamber, and, upon hearing that which the 
ſerjeants can ſay of both parts, to adviſe, and ſet 
down as law, whatſoever they conclude firm, 
without farther remedy. Coabe l. 


Bacon | 
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Saxon Ten imports both. Gibſon's Camden, 
Dexa'v. u. /. [a word formed between den 
and u.] Denial; refuſal. 
To her in haſte, give her this jewel : ſay 
My love can give no place, hide no dezay. Shakeſp. 
DExPRO'LoGYs . / [dt and 2% .] The 
natural hiſtory of trees. | 
DRNTAULE. adj. [from deny.] That which 


belief. 
The negative authority is alſo deniable by reaſon. 
| Brown. 
DexYar.. n. ſ. [from du.] 
1. Negation; contrary to affirmation. 
2. Negation; the contrary to confeſſion. 


were not manifeſt; no man more ready to con- 
feſs, with a repenting manner of aggravating his 
own evil, where d:n:2/ would but make the fault 
fouler. Sidney. 
3- Refuſal; the contrary to grant, allowance, 
or conceſſion. | 
Here comes your father; never make deal : 
I muſt and will have Catharine to my wife. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The dial of landing, and haſty warning us 
away, troubled us much. | Bacon. 
He, at ev'ry freſh attempt, is repelPd 
With faint denials, weaker than before. Dryden. 
4. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledgment of 
adherence. : LS 
We may deny God in all thoſe acts that are ca- 
pable of being morally. good or evil : thoſe are 
ſions or demals of him. | South, 
Dex1eR. . /. | from deny] | 
1. A contradictor; an opponent ; one that holds 
the negative of a propoſition. | 
By the word Virtue the affirmer intends our 
whole duty to God and man, and the denier by the 
word Virtue means only courage, or, at moſt, 
our duty towards our neighbour, without includ- 
ing the idea of the duty which we owe to God. - 
Vatis. 
2. A diſowncr; one that does not own or ac- 
knowledge. | 
If it was ſo fearful when Chriſt looked his de- 
mer into repentance, what will it be when he 
ſhall look him into deſtruction ! South. 
3. A refuſer ; one that refuſes. 
It may be I am eſteemed by my denier ſuffi- 
cient of myſelf to diſcharge my duty to God as a 
prieſt, though not to men as a prince. A. Charl:s. 
Denver. 2. /. | from denarias, Lat. It is pro- 
nounced as deneer, in two ſyllables. | A ſmall de- 
nomination of French money ; the twelfth part 
of a ſous. 
You will not pay for the glaſſes you have burſt ? 
No, not a denier. 


blacken ; to make black. 

By ſuffering ſome impreſſion from fire, bodies 
are caſually or artificially denigrated in their natural 
complexion : thus are charcoals made black by 


A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there fan infection of their own ſuffitus. 


Was 2a demurier. Ayliff:'s Parergon. 
DEN. . /. ven, Saxon. ] | 
1. A cavern or hollow running horizontally, 
or with a ſmall obliquity under ground; diſtinct 
from a hole which runs down perpendicularly. 
They here diſperſed, ſome in the air, ſome on 
the earth, ſome in the waters, ſome amongſt the 
minerals, dens aad caves under the earth. Hooker. 
2. The cave of a wild beaſt. | 
What, ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den, 
And fright lim there ? Shakeſpeare. 
The tyrant's d:n, whoſe uſe, though loſt to fame, 
Was now th' apartment of the royal dame; 
The cavern ouly, to her father known, 
By him was to hs darling daughter ſhown. 
Dr) den. 
Tis then the ſhapeleſs bear his din forſakes ; 
In woods and fields a wi'd deſtruction makes. 
Dryden. 
3. Den, the terminaton of a local name, may 


Hartſhorn, and other white bodies, will be d:- 
nigrated by heat; yet camphire would not at all 
loſe its whiteneſs. Boyle. 
DEexiGRa/Tion. 1. f. ¶ denigratio, Latin.] A 
blackening, or making black. 

Theſe are the advenient and artificial ways of 
denegration, anſwerably whereto may be the natu- 
ral progreſs. Brow :. 
In ſeveral inſtances of denigration the metal 
are worn off, or otherwite reduced into yery mi- 
nute parts. 
Dexrza"T1oN. n. . [from denizen.] The act 
of infranchiſing, or making free. 

That the mere Iriſh were reputed aliens ap- 


ages were purchaſed by them. 


DE/NISON. I the city, or din?/yd4, free of the 


city, Welſh.] A freeman; one infrauchiſed. 
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may be denied; that to which one may refuſe. 


No man more impudent to deny, where proofs 


the proper ſcenes, in which we act our confeſ- | 


Shakefy c C | 
To ¶GENIGRATE. v. a. | denigro, Latin. ] To 


Bron IV: ulgar Frrours. 


| Boyle. 


pears by the charters of d:nization, which in fall 
Davies. 


DE/NIZ EN. Uu. ſ. [ from dinaſddyn, a man of 


DEN 

Denizen is a Britiſh law term, which the Saxons 
and Angles found here, and retained. Davies 

Thus th' Almighty Sire began : ye gods, 
Natives, or dinigens of bleſt abodes, | 
From whence theſe murmurs ? Drydes. 

A great many plants will hardly, with nurſ- 
ing, be made to produce their ſeed out of their 
native ſoil; but corn, ſo neceſſary tor all people, 
is fitted to grow and to feed as a free de-;/5n of the 


world. Grow. 
He ſummons ſtraight his dene of air; 
The lucid ſquadrons to the fails repair, Pope, 


To DE'N1ZEN. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
franciſe ; to make free: | 

Pride, luſt, covetize, being feveral 

To theſe three places, yet all are in all; 

Mingled thus, their iſſue is inceſtuous; 

Falſnood is dd, virtue is barbarous. Pane. 

DRNOHMIN ABLE. adj. | dexomino, Latin. ] That 
may be named or denoted. _ 

An intiammation conſiſts of a ſanguineous af- 
Auxion, or elfe is denominab!: from other humours, 
according to the predominancy of melancholy, 
phlegm, or choler. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 

To DEN@MINATE. v. a. [ denomiuo, Latin. J 
To name; to give a name to. | 

The commendable purpofe of conſecration be- 
ing not of every one underſtood, they have been 
conſtrued as though they had ſuperſtitiouſly 
meant either that thoſe places, which were 4 
minated of angels and ſaints, ſhould ſerve for the. 
worſhip of ſo glorious creatures; or elſe thoſe 
glorious creatures for d. fence, protection, aud 
patronage of ſuch places, Hoc r. 

Predeſtination is deſtructive to all that is eſta- 
bliſhed among men, to all that is moſt precious, to 
human nature, to the two faculties that denomnate 
us men, underſtanding and will ; for what uſe 
can we have of our underſtanding, if we cannot 
do what we know to be our duty? And if we 
act not voluntarily, what exerciſe have we of our 
wills ? Hammond. 

DExoMINA'TION. n. /. ¶ denominatio, Lat.] A 
name given to a thing, which commonly marks 
ſome principal quality of it. 

But is there any token, denomination, or monu- 
ment of the Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as 
there is of the Scythians? Spenſer”'s State of Ireland. 

The liking or difliking of the people gives the 
play the denomination of good or bad ; but does not 
really make or conſtitute it ſuch. Dryden, 

Philoſophy, the great idol of the learned part 
of the Heathen world, has divided it into many 
ſets and d-nz»anctons; as Stoicks, Peripateticks, 
Epicureans, and the like. Saut h. 

All men are ſinners : the moſt righteous among 
us muſt confeſs ourſelves to come under that deno- 
mination, | Regers. 

Dx OM NATIVE. adj. [from denominate.] 

1. That which gives a name ; that which con- 
fers a diſtin appellation. 3 

2. That which obtains a diſtinct appellation. 
This would be more analogically derominable. 

The leaſt d:n»mnative part of time is a minute, 
the greateſt integer being a year. Cocker's Arith, 

DExoMINA'ToR. z. . from denominate.] The 
giver of a name; the perion or thing that cauſes 
an appellation. 

Both the ſeas of one name ſhould have one 
common denominator. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

DENOMIN TOR of a Frafien, is the number 
below the line, ſhewing the nature and quality 
of the parts which any integer is ſuppoſed to be 
divided into: thus in S, 8 the d:nommator ſhe v3 
you, that the integer is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into 8 parts, or half quarters; and the numerator 
6 ſhews, that you take 6 of ſuch parts, i. e. three 
quarters of the whole. | arris. 

When a fingle broken number or fraction hath 
for its d nominator a number conſiſting of an unit, 
in the firſt place towards the left hand, and no- 
thing but cyphers from the unit towards the right 
hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called a 
decimal fraction. Lockers Arithmeticks 

Denomi nato of any proportion, is the quotient . 


ariſiag from the diviſion of the antecedent by the 


con- 
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conſequent: thus 6 is the denminater of the pre- 
portion that 3o hath to «©, becauſe 5) 30 (6. This 
is alto called the exponent of this proportion, or 


ratio. f Harris. 
DrNO T TION. u. .. | denotatin, Lat.] The act 
of denoting. | 


To DENO'TE. v. a. ſ dencto, Lat.] To mark; 
to be a fign of; to betoken; to ſhew by ſigns ; 
as, a quick pulſe denotes a fever. 

To DENOU'NCE. v. a. | denuncio, Lat, denancer, 
French.) : | 

1. To threaten by proclamation. _ 

I derownce unto you this day, that ye ſhall ſurely 
periſh. * Deuteronomy. 

He of their wicked ways | 

Shall them admoniſh, denouncing wrath to come 
On their impenitence. Miltin. 

They impoſe their wild conjectures for laws 
upon others, and denounce war againſt all that re- 
ceive them not. Decay of Piety. 

2. To threaten by ſome outward ſign or ex- 
prethon. 

He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 
Deſperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To leis than gods. | Milton. 
The ſea grew white ; the rolling waves from 


far, 
Like heralds, firſt denounce the wat'ry war. Dryd. 
3. To give information againſt; to delate ; to 
accuſe publickly. ; 
Archdeacons ought to propoſe parts of the New 
Teſtament to be learned by heart by inferior cler- 
gymen, aud denounce ſuch as are negligent. 
Avyliffe's Parergon. 
Drzxov/nNceEMENT. #. f. [from denxnce.] The 
_ a&t of proclaiming any menace ; the proclama- 
tion of intended evil ; denunciation. 
Falſe is the reply of Cain upon the demuncement 
of his curſe, my iniquity is greater than can be 


forgiven. Brown. | 


DEN ONE R. . /. from d-n2nce.] One that 
declares ſome menace. 
Here comes the ſad denouncer of my fate, 
To toli the mournful Knell of ſeparation. 
h ö ö Dryden. 
DENSE. adj. ¶ denſus, Latin.] Cloſe; compact; 
approaching to folidity; having ſmall interſtices 
between the conſtituent particles. | 
The caufe of cold is the denſity of the body ; 
for all denſe bodies are colder than moſt other bo- 
dies, as metals, ſtone, glaſs; and they are longer 
in heating than ſofter bodies. Bacon. 

In the air the higher you go, the leſs it is com- 
preſſed, and conſequently the leſs denſe it is; and 
ſo the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the 
lower part which we breathe. Locke. 

To DE/NSH#1RE. v. a. A barbarous term of huſ- 
bandry. | ; 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly 
called denſbiring, that is, Devonſhiring or Denbigh 
Firing, becauſe moſt uſed or firſt invented there. 

Mortimer. 

De/xs1TY. . ſ. [denfitas, Latin.] Clofeneſs ; 

_ compactneſs ; cloſe adheſion, or near approach of 


arts. : 
a Whilſt the denſeſt of metals, gold, if foliated, 
is tranſparent, and all metals become tranſparent, 
f diffolved in menſtruums or vitrified, the opa- 
city of white metals ariſeth not from their denfi:y 
alone. Newton. 
The air within the veſſels being of a leſs derfity, 
the outward air would prefs their ſides together; 
and, being of a greater denfity, would expand 
them ſo as to endanger the life of the animal. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
DENTAL. adj. | dentalis, Lat in.] 
1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 
2. [In grammar.] Pronounced principally by 
the agency of the teeth. 
The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 
The dental conſonants are eaſy, therefore let 
them be next; firſt the labiac-dzxtals, as alſo the 
lingzua-dentals. | Holder. 
DN TAL. »./. A ſmall ſhell-fiſh. 


DEN DEP 


the ſhape, to have been formed in the ſhell of a [pleaſures of this world, for the ſake of Chrift. 
dental, Mood ꝛu ard. Ates busy 
DENTEFLLI. n. ſ. See . Modillons. To DEOBSTRU'CT. 2. a. [dolſtrus, Latin.] 
The modillons, or dentelli, make a noble ſhow | To clear from impediments; to free from ſuch 
by graceful projections. : Spetator. | things as hinder a paſſage. 
DENTICULA'T1ION. n. f. [ dinticulatus, Latin.] It is a fingular good-wound-hetd, uſeful for de- 
The ſtate of being ſet with fmall teeth, or pro- ing the pores of the body. 6 
minencies reſembling teeth, like thoſe of a ſaw. Nire's Amide againf Ale ſin 
| He omits the denticalition of the edges of the bill, | Such as carry off the faces and mucus, deeb/tr vet 
or thoſe ſmall oblique inciſions made for the bet- | the mouth of the lactæals, ſo as the cl yle may- 
ter retention of the prey. Grew's Muſ.cum. | have a free pallage into the blood. 
DExXTUVCULATED. adj. | denticulatus, Lat.] Set  Arbuthnot on Die: 
with ſmall teeth, Dro'ss TRUENT. n. .. [deio{fiivens, Latin. A 
DN TIF RICE. mn. ſ. ¶ dens, and frico, Latin.] A | medicine that has the power to reſolve viſcidities, 
powder made to ſcour the teeth. or to open by any means the animal paſſages. 
Is this grey powder a good dentifrice ? All ſopes are attenuating and dear nent, refolv- 
Ben Jon ing viſcid ſubſtances. Ar buthwt cn Aim rs. 
The ſhells of all ſorts of ſhell-fiſh, being burnt, | Dr'oDοAx D. n. ſ. [ Des dandum, Latin.} A thing 
obtain a cauſtic nature: moſt of them, ſo order- given or forfeited to God ſor the pacifying his 
ed and powdered, make excellent dentifrices. wrath, in caſe of any misfortune, by which any 
Grew's Muſcewm. | Chriſtian comes to a violent end, without t he 
To DexT1'sF.. v. a. [ denteler, French.] To have | fault of any reaſonable creature; as if a horſe 
the teeth renewed. Not in uſe. « ſhould ftrike his keeper, and ſo kill him ifa 
The old counteſs of Deſmond, who. lived till man, in driving a cart, and endeavouring to recti- 
ſhe was ſeven ſcore, did dentiſe twice or thrice, | fy ſomething about it, ſhould fall ſo as the cart- 
caſting her old teeth, and others coming in their | wheels, by running over him, ſhould preſs him 
place. | Bacon, | to death; if one ſhould be felling a tree, and giv- 
DENTYTION. 3. . [dentitio, Latin.] ing warning to company by, when the tree was 
1. The act of breeding the teeth. near falling, to look to themſelves, and ary f 
2. The time at which children's teeth are them ſhould nevertheleſs be ſlain by the fall of the 
bred. tree : in theſe caſes the horſe, the cart-wheel, cart 
To DENU DATE. v. 4. e Latin.] To | and horſes, and the tree, are to be given to God ; 
diveſt; to ſtrip; to lay naked. that is, ſold and diſtributed to the poor, for an ex- 
Till he has denudated himſelf of all incumbrances, | piation of this dreadful event, though occaſioned 
he is unqualified. Decay of Piety. | by unreafonable, ſenſeleſs, and dead creatures; 
DEexuDa'T10N. . ſ. [from denudate.] The act | and though this be given to God, yet is it forfeited 


of ſtripping or making naked. to the king by law, as executor in this caſe, to 


To DEN“ DE. v. a. ¶ denudo, Latip.] To ftrip ; | ſee the price of theſe diſtributed to the poor. 
to make naked ; to diveſt. | Coro: I. 
Not a treaty can be obtained, unleſs we would | To DEO/PPILATE. v. a. {de and oppilo, Lat.] 
denude ourſelf of all force to defend us. Clarendon. | To deobſtrut; to clear a patlage; to free from 

If in Summer-time you denude a vine-branch of obſtructions. 
its leaves, the grapes will never come to maturity. DeoeerLa'TION. 2. ſ. [from dey} The 
| Ray on the Creation. act of clearing obſtructions ; the removal of what- 

The eye, with the ſkin of the eye-lid, is denuded, ever obſtructs the vital paſſages. 

to ſhew the muſcle. Sharp's Surgery. | Though the groſſer parts be excluded again, yet 
DewnvuNc1a'TION. n. ſ. [denunciatio, Latin.] The are the diſſoluble parts extracted, whereby it be- 


act of denouncing ; the proclamation of a threat; comes effectual in deopptlations. 
a public menace. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


In a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war | Dro'PPILAT1VE. adj. [from deoppilate. ] Deob- 
is not confined to the place of the quarrel, but is | ſtruent. 


left at large. Bacon. | A phyſician preſcribed him a deopprlarive and 
Chriſt tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, | purgative apozem. _ Harvey. 
they ſhall die in their fins: did they never read | DeoscuLa'T10N. 2. ſ. [deoſaulatio, Latin. ] The 


thoſe denunciations ? Wrd. act of kifling. | . 
Midſt of theſe denunciations, and notwithſtanding | We have an enumeration of the feveral acts ot 
the warning before me, I commit myſelf to laſting | worſhip required to be performed to images, viz. 
durance. Congi eve. . genufleRions, thurifications and deof- 
DewnuxciaToR. n. ſ. [from denuncio, Latin. culations. | Stilling fleet. 
1. He that proclaims any threat. To DEA /IN T. v. a. [depint, French. | 
2. He that lays an information againſt another. 1. To picture; to deſcribe by colours; to paint; 
The denunciator does net make himſelf a party in | to ſhew by a painted reſemblance. 
judgment, as the accuſer does. Ayliffe*s Parer gon. He did unwilling worſhip to the ſaint, 
To DENY. v. a. ¶ denier, French ; denego, Lat.] That on his ſhield depainted he did fee, Spenſer. 


1. To contradi& ; oppoſed to affirm. 2. To deſcribe. 
2. To contradi& an accuſation ; not to con- Such ladies fair would I depaint 
feſs. In roundelay, or ſonnet quaint Gay. 
Sarah denied, ſaying, I laughed not, for ſhe was | To DEPART. v. n. Cd part, French. ] 
afraid. Genefis.| t. To go away from a place; with from before 
3- To refuſe ; not to grant. the thing left. 
My young boy When the people departed away, Suſanna went 
Hath an aſpect of interceſſion, which [into her garden. Suſan. vii. 
Great nature cries deny not. Sbaleſpeare. He ſaid unto him, go in peace; ſo he departed 
Ah, charming fair, ſaid I; from him a little way. 2 Amgs, v. 19. 
How long can you my bliſs and your's deny? | They departed quickly from the ſepulchre, with 
| . fear and great joy, and did run to bring his. diſci- 
4. To abnegate; to diſown. ples word. Matt. xxviii. 


It ſhall he therefore a witneſs unto you, leſt you He, which hath no ſtomach to this fight, 
deny your God. 75 « XXiv. 27. Let him depart ; his paſſport ſhall be made. 

5. To renounce; to diſregard ; to treat as fo- | : Shut ſpearv. 
reign or not belonging to one Barbaroſſa appeaſed with preſents, d parte out 


The beſt ſign and fruit of denying ourſelves, is | of that bay. Anolis. 
mercy to others. Sprart. And could'ſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone? 


When St. Paul ſays, If in this life only we have | Not one Kind Kiſs from a d:parting fon ! 


Two ſmall black and ſhining pieces, ſeem, by | 


hope in Chriſt, we are of all men moſt miſerable ; 's o took, no [aft adieu Dryden. 


he conſiders Chriſtians as denying themſelves in the 2. To deſiſt from a _—_— : 1 
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Stand theſe poor people's friend. 


out of this world. 
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He eteaved aunts the fins of Jerobdara, be d. 
4 not therefrom. 2 Kings, iii. 3. 

3. To be loſt; to periſh, ; 

The good daf away, and the evil abode ſtill. 


2 Efd. iii. 
4. Todeſert; to re- 'olt ; to fall away; to apoſ- 


tatiſe. 

In tranſgreſſing and lying agaluſt the Lord, and 
4: parity away from our God. Leal, Iix. 13. 

5. To deſiſt from a reſolution or opinion. 

His majeſty prevailed en t with any of them to 
-&:part from the moit unreaſonable of all their de- 
mands. | 

6. To die; to deceaſe; to leave the world. 

As her ps was in dip; for ſhe died. 

Gen. iii. 5. 18. 

Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant * nt in 
peace, ag to thy word. Luke, xxix. 

As you with Chriſtian peace to ſouls t, 
Shak: ſpeare. 

To DEPART. v.a. Jo quit; to leave; to re- 
tire from: not in uſe. 

Lou have had ditpatch in private by the conſul ; 
You are will'd by him this evening 
To depart Rome. Ben Jonſon. 

To DEY VRT. v. . | partir, French; partic, 
Lat.] To divide; to re, a chymical term. 

Der AT. 7. V. [4 part, French. ] | 

t. The act of going away: now d:partare. 

I had in charge, at my d-part from France, 

To marry princeſs Marg'ret. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Death. 

When your brave father breathi'd his lateſt gaſp, 


Trdings, as ſwifily as the poſt could run, 


Were brought me of your lots and lis de pat t. 
Spee Herry VI. 
3. [With chymiſts.] An operation ſo named, 
bocauſe the particles of ſilver are d:par ted or divid- 
ed from gold, or other metal, when they were 
before melted together in the me maſs, and could 


not be ſeparated any other u ay. Dis. 
The chymiſts have a liquor called water of d. 
ark. Bacon, 


Dry TER. u. A from d part. ] One that re- 


fines metals by ſeparation. 
DEyARTMENT. 7. 1 department, French. ] Se- 
parate allotment; province or buſineſs aſſigned to 


a particular perſon; a French term. 


The Roman fl- * during their command at ſea, 
had their ſeveral Nations and deportme rs: ; the moſt 
bie was the Alexandrian fleet, ande the 
ſecond was the African. Alrbithnot. 

De»a"aTVRE. x. . [from ! 

I. A going away. 

For thee, fellow, | 
Who needs muſt know of her cepartures and 
Do'ſt ſeem ſo grant, we'll force it from thee 
By a ſharp torture. Shukefp. 
What beſides 

Of ſorrow, and dejection, and deſpair, 

Our trailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring; 

Departure from this happy place. Milton. 


They were ſeen not only all the while our Savi- 


our was upon earth, but ſurvived after his dep: a 
Ldci * 

2. Death; deceaſe; the act of leaving the pre- 
ſent ſtate of exiſtence. 

Happy was their good prince in his timely de- 
pertures which barred him from the knowledge of 
his ſon's miſeries. Sidr.y. 

3. A forſfaking; an abandoning : with from. 

The fear of the Lord, and d&p.rture from evil, 
are pt; raſes of like importance. Tille:ſon. 

D+.» a'sc ENT. adj. | depaſcens, Lat.] Feeding. 

20 DEP TUR E. v. a. | from depaſcor, Latin.) 
To eat up: to conſume by feeding upon it. 

They keep their cattle, and live themſelves in 
bodies paſturing upon the mountains, and remoy- 
ing {till to freih land, as they have 6 the 
former. Spenſer. 

To DEPAau'FERATE, v. g. [d:paupro, Latin.) 
To make poor; to impoveriſh; to conſume. 

Liming does not depurp:rate; the ground will 
Lft long, ard bear large grain. Mortimer. 


Great evacuations, which carry off the nutriii- 
ous humours, d Pauper ate the Blodd. 


A. buth not. 


Cliurenilon. 


DET 


Dzrr/erinrr, adj. [irom apes, Ia tin.“ 
Tough; clammy ; teuacicus; capable of being ex- 
tend ed, 

It may be alſo, that ſome bodies baye a kind of 
lentor, and are of a more d p:#:/: nature than 
vil; as we lee it evident in coloration; for a 

ſmall quantity of fatiron wall tinct more than a 
very great quantity of braſil or wine. B. ic au. 

To PrYRLINx oT. v. a. | d:prindre French. ] To 
depaint; to paint; to deſcribe in colours. A word 
of Spenſer. 

In either check d. ein den lively lere. pense. 

To PEPEND. v. . depend o, Latin. ] 

1. To hang from. 

From the frozen beard 
Long iſicles d:p:nd, and crackling ſounds are heard. 
Dry din. 

From gilded roofs d:pnding lamps diſplay 
Nocturnal bzams that emulite the day. Dryden. 

There is a chain let down from Jove, 
$9 ſtrong, that from the lower cid,” 

They fay all human things d-pind, Svrft. 

The direful moaſter was afar deſcry'd, 

Two bleeding babes dp ding at her ſide. Pope. 
2. Tobein a ſtate influenced by ſome externa! 
cauſe ; to live ſubject to the will ct others: with 
pon. 
We work by wit and not by witchcraft ; 
And wit der. on dilatory time. Shakeſpeare. 
Never be without money, nor dend upon the 
curteſy of others, which may fail at a pinch. 
Bacon, 

3. To be in a ſtate of de pendance; to retain to 
UTNE: 5. 

Be then deſir'd 

Of fi! = to diſquantity your train; 

And the remaunders, that ſhall til depend, 

To be ſuch men as may beſort your age. Shake, 

4. To be connected with any thing, as with its 
cauſe, or ſomething previous. 

The peace and h: appineſs of a ſociety depend on 
the juſtice and fidelity, the temperance and cha- 
rity of its members. Roger's, 
5. To be in ſuſpenſe; to be yet undetermined. 

By no means be you. perſuaded to interpoſe 
yourſelf iu any cauſe depending, or like to be depend- 


12.7, in any court of juſtice. Bacon, 
The judge corrupt, the long d pending cauſe, 
And doubtful ifſue of miſconttru'd laws. Prior. 


6. To DYE D wpon. To rely on, to truſt to; 
to reſt upon with confidence; to be certain of. 

He reſolved no more to d pend upon the one, or 
to provoke the other. Clarendon, 
But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it—he'll remain incog. Addiſon. 

I am a ſtranger to your characters, further than 
as common fame reports them, which is not to be 
4 re upon: | *  Sxorft. 

EPE/NDENCE, 
Dere'xDtxcy. [© . [from d pend.] 
I. Ihe ſtate of hanging down from a ſupporter. 
2, Something hanging upon another. 

On a neighb'ring tree deſcending light, 

Like a large cluſter of black grapes they ſhow, 
And make a large dependance from the bough. 
Dryden. 
3. Concatenation ; connexion ; relation of one 
thing to another. 
In all ſorts of reaſoning, the connexion and de- 
perdance of ideas ſhould be followed, till the mind 
is brought to the ſource on which it bottoms. 
Locke, 
4. State of being at the diſpoſal or under the ſo- 
vereignty of another: with . 
Every moment we feel our d-pend:nce upon God, 
and nd that we can neither be happy without 
him, nor think ourſelves ſo. Tillotſon. 
5. The things or perlons of which any man has 
the dominion or diſpoſal. 
Never was there a prince bereaved of his depen- 
dencies by his council, except where there hath 
been either an over-greatneſs in one connſellor, or 
an over-ſtrict combination in divers. Bacon. 
The ſecond natural diviſion of power, is of ſuch 
men who have acquired large poſleflions, and 


The red roſe medlied with the white y fere, 
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conſequently d pendaancies; or deſeeud from anceſ- 
tors, who have leſt them great inlhieritances. 
Swift, 

6. Reliance; ; truſt; confidence. 

Their d:perdancies on him were drowned in this 
conceit.  Ucoker, 

They flept in peace by nizht; F 

Secure of bread, as of returning light; 

And with ſuch firm d:pendance on the day, 

That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray. 

Dryreng 

7. Accident; that of which the exiſtence pre- 
ſuppoſes the exiſtence of ſomething elſe. 

Modes I call ſuch complex ideas, which, hows 
| ever compounded, contain not in them the ſupp; 


[ tion of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are cons 


dered as dep:ndancir5 on, or affections of ſubſtances ; 
ſuch are the ideas ſignified by the wor ds triangle, 


{ gr: titudes murder. Locks, 


Dere'xNDANT. adj. [from os 
1. Hanging down. 

. Relating to ſomething previous. +55 oy 
3. In the power of another. 15 


the wer 10 are dependant. Heoker, 

DErPeE'SDANT. . , {from d pend.] One wha 
lives in ſubjection, or at the diſcretion of another ; ; 
a retair Er. 

A great abatement of kindneſs appears as well 
in the general d-perJunts, as in the duke himſelf 
alſo, and your daugliter. Shak:ſpeare. 

For a 11x-clerk a perſon recommended a drper- 


| daxt upon him, who paid fix thouſand pounds ready 


money. Clarendon, 
His dependant; ſhall quickly become his proſe- 
lytes. Souths 
Dee E'NDENCE. In. . [from depend, Latin. 
Deye#'NDpExcy. ſ This word, with many others 
of the ſame termination, are indifferently written 
with ance ur ence, ancy or ency, as the authors in- 
tended to derive them from the Latin cr 
French.) | 
I. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or diſcretion 
of another. X 
We invade the rights of our neighbours, not 
upon account of covetouſneſs, but of dominion, 
that we may create d-pendencies, Collier on Pride. 


2. State of being ſubordinate, or ſubject in ſome: 


degree to the diſcretion of another; the AY 
to ſovereignty. | 
Let me report to him 
Your ſweet d:p-ndency, and you ſhall find 
A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to, Shakeſpeare. 


At their ſetting out they muſt have their com- 
miſſion, or letters patent from the king, that fo. 


they may acknowledge their d:pendercy upon the 


crown of England. Bacon. 


3. That which 1 is not principal; that which is 
ſubordinate, 

We ſpeak of the Ly worlde, this earth, 
and its dependencies, which roſe out of a chaos about 
fx thouſand years ago, 

4. Concatenation; connexion ; riſe of. conſe 
quents from premiſes. - 

Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe ; 
Such a d-pendency of thing on thing, | 
As e' er I heard in madneſs: Shakeſpeare, 
5. Relation of any thing to another, as of an 

effect to its cauſe. 

I took pleafure to trace out the cauſe of effects, 
and the d-pexdence of one thing upon another in the. 
viſible creation. Burnet's Theor ye 

6. Trutt; reliance; confidence. 

The expectation of the performance of our de- 
fire, is that we call dependence upon him for help 
and aſſiſtance. 

DEvE'NDENT- adj. [ dependens, Latin. This, as 


many other words of like termination, are written 


with ent or ant, as they are ſuppoſed to flow from 

the Latin or French ] Hanging down. 

In the time of Charles the Great, and long fee; 

the whole furrs in the tails were. dependent ; but . 

now that faſhion is left, and the ſpots only worn, 

without the tails. Peac bam. 
DePpr'nDENT. 2. . [from dependens, 3 4 


On God, as the moſt high, all tere cauſes in 


Hurnet's Treo 2. 


Stilling fleet. 


— 
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one fubordinate ; one at the diſcretion or diſpoſal 
of another. : | 

We are indigent, defenceleſs beings; the crea- 
tar es of his power, and the depend:nts of his pro- 
vidence. ; Roper s. 

Dr ryr/xDER. . . [from depend.] A dependant ; 
ene that repoſes on the Kindneſs or power of ano- 
2 What ſhalt thou expect, 

To be depender on a thing that leans? Shakeſpeare. 
DETRKDIITION. . . {from deperdlitus, Latin.) 
Loeſs; deſtruction. | . 

It may be unjuſt to place all efficacy of gold in 
the nonomiſſion of weights, or debe dition of any 
poaderous particles. Bi otun. 

DePHLEGMA'TION. #. f. from depbigm. ] An 
operation which takes away from the phlegm any 
ſpirituous fluid by repeated diſtillation, 'till it is 
at length left all behind. vincy. 
In divers cafes it is not enough to ſeparate the 
aqueous parts by d:phl:gmations; for ſome liquors 
contain alſo an unſuſpected quantity of ſmall cor- 
puſcles, of fomewhat an earthy nature, which, 
being aſſociated with the ſaline ones, do clog and 
dlunt them, and thereby weaken their activity. Boy/c. 

To DEPHLE GM. v. g. ¶ dipbligmo, low 

To DEFHLE/GMATE. Latin. ] To clear 
from pblegm, or aqueous inſipid matter. 

We have ſometimes taken ſpirit of, ſalt, and 
carefully depblegned it. Boyle. 

i DeyPaLE/CMEDNESS. . 
quality of being freed from phlegm or aqueous 
matter 6 

The proportion bet wixt the coralling ſolution 


and the ſpirit of wine, depends ſo much upon the 
ſtrength of the former liquor, and the dephlegmed- 


wef5 of the latter, that it is ſcarce poſſible to deter- 
mine generally and exactly what quantity of each 
ought to be taken. | 

To Deei'cT. v. a. [ dipingo depictum, Latin.] 


1. To paint; to pourtray ; to repreſent in co- | 


_ lours. 
The cowards of Lacedemon depicted upon their 


ſhields the moſt terrible beaſts they could imagine. 


Taylor. 
+ 2, To deſcribe; to repreſent an action to the 
mind. | | | 
When the diſtractions of a tumult are ſenfibly 
depifted, every object and every occurence are ſo 
Preſented to your view, that while you read, you 
ſeem indeed to ſee them. Felton. 
DeevLATORY- u. ſ. | de and pilus, Latin.] An 
application uſed to take away hair. | 
© Dr'P1Lovus. adj. | de and pilus, Latin.] Without 


Tn; 0 k ; 
This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped, 
cortieated and d epilbus; that is, without wool, furr, 
or hair. Brown. 
DEPLanTA'TION. . /. ¶ dipl into, Latin.) The 
act of taking plants up from the bed. Diet. 
* DEPLETION. 2. J [ depleo, depletus, Latin.] The 
aQt of emptying. 5 8 
Abſtinence and a ſlender diet attenustes, be- 
cauſe dipletion of the veſſels gives room to the fluid 
to expand itſelf. Ai butbnol. 
DerLo/RABLE. adj. from diploro, Latin. | 
1. Lamentable; that which demands or cauſes 
lamentations ; diſmal ; ſad ; calamitous; miſerable ; 
| hopelefs. 
This was the d-phrable condition to which the 
King was reduced, | AID 
The bill of all weapons gives the moſt ghaſtly 
and deplorable wounds. ; Temple. 
It will be conſidered in how d-plorable a ſtate 
learning lies in that kingdom. 
2. It is ſometimes, in a more lax and jocular 
ſenſe, uſed for contemptible; deſpicable; as, de- 
Pbrable nonſenſe: deplorable ſtupidity. 


DerLo/zaBLENESS. n. ſ. [from d-plorable.] The | 


Kate of being deplorable ; miſery ; ER 
7 We ict. 
Dry Lola RN v. adv. [ from diplirab le.] Lamen- 
tadly; miſerably; hopeleſsly: 
contempt. 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and 
philoſophy, God Knows, they are deploratly ſtrang- 
ers to them, | Sub. 


. {from depbligm.] The 


Boyle. | 


Swift. | 


often in ſenſe of | 


DET 
Cd ploratut, Latin.) Lament- 


Der Loox ATE. ad. 
able ; hopeleſs. 
The cafe is then moſt d:phrate when reward 
goes over to the wrong ſide. L' Eftrange. 
Der Loka'T10N. . f. from deplore.] The act 
of deploring, or of lamenting. 

_ To DEPLORE. v. . {d:ptro, Latin.] To la- 
merit ; to bewail; to wail ; to mourn ; to bemoan; 
to expreſs ſorrow. | | 

But chaſte Diana who his death dep lord, 
With Zculapian herbs his life reſtor'd. Dryden. 
s If Arcite thus deplore 


{ , 
His ſufferings; yet Palemon ſuffers more. Dryden. 


DLE R. . ſ. [from diplare.] A lamenter ; 
a mourner; one that laments. 

DzyLuUMA'TION. . f. [deplumatio, Latin. ] 

1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 

2. In ſurgery.] A ſwelling of the eyelids, ac- 
companied with the fall of the hairs from the 
eye-brows. | 4 K 

To DPEPLU ME. v. a. de and pluma, Lat.] To 
ſtrip of its feathers. 

To DPEPON E. 2. a. d. pono, Latin.) 

1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecurity. | 

2. To riſque upon the ſucceſs of an adventure 
On this I would depone 

As much, as any cauſe I've known. Hudibras. 
DON ENT. 7. ſ. {from depona, Latin. | 

1. One that depoſes his teſtimoney in a court of 
juſtice; an evidence; a witneſs. 

2. [In grammar. ] Such verbs as have no active 
voice are called deponents, and generally ſignify ac- 
tion only; as fatecr, I confeſs. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


= — Lat.] To 
roy inhabited coun- 


To DEPO'PULATE. v. 
unpeople ; to lay waſte ; to d 
tries. 

Where is this viper, 
That would defopulote the city, and 
Be every man himſelf ? Shakeſpeare. 

He turned his arms upon unarmed and unpro- 
vided people, to ſpoil only and depopulate, contrary 
to the laws both of war and peace. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 


A land exhauſted to the laſt remains, 


Depopulated towns and driven plains. Diyden. 
Grim death, in different ſhapes, 

Depopulntes the nations, thouſands fall 

His victims. Philips. 

DzryoruLA'T1ON. n. ſ. [from depopulate.] The 


act of unpeopling; hayock ; waſte ; deſtruction of 
mankind. 

How did'ſt thou grieve then, Adam! to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end fo ſad, 
Depopulation ! Thee another flood, 

Of tears and ſorrow a flood, thee alſo drown'd, 
And ſank thee as thy ſons.” Milton. 

Remote thou hear'ſt the dire effect of war, 

De population. Philips. 

DErorul rok. n. , [from depopulate.] A diſ- 
peopler; a deſtroyer of mankind ; a waſter of in- 
habited countries. 

To DEPO RT. 2. a. de porter, French. ] To car- 
ry; to demean; to behave : it is uſed only with the 
reciprocal pronoun. | 

Let an ambaſſador deport himſelf in the moſt 
graceful manner before a prince. Pope. 

DrePo'kT. . /. [from the verb.] Demeanour; 
grace of attitude; behaviour; deportment. 

She Delia's ſelf 
In gait ſurpaſs'd, and goddeſs- like d-port. 

Of middle age one rifing, eminent 
In wiſe deport, ſpake much of right and wrong. 
Alilton, 

DORT T ION. . .. f deportatio, Latin.) 
1. Tranſportation; exile into a remote part of 


* 


Milton. 


the dominion, with prohibition to change the place 


of reſidence. 

2. Exile in general. W 

An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever in- 
to a foreign land, was anciently with us a civil 
death. Ayliffe. 
DEero'R TMENT. A. f. d portment, French.) 

1. Conduct; management; manner of acting. 
I will but ſweep the way with a few notes, 


rouching the duke's own dporimat in that iſlan d. f /ition is not valid. 


Jeiten. 


DEP 


2. Demeanour ; behaviour. 8 
The coldneſs of his temper, and the gravity of- 
his department, carried him ſafe through many diffi- 
culties, and he lived and died in a great ſtatzon. , 
Swift. 
To DE PO SE. v. a. [d:pono, Latin. ] 
1. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. ; 
Its ſhores are neither advanced one jot further 
into the ſea, nor its ſurface raiſed by additional 
mud d ps, upon it by the yearly inundations of 
the Nile. | Woodward, 
2. To degrade from a throne or high ſtation. 
Firſt, of the king : what ſhall of him become ? 
— The duke yet lives that Henry ſhould dp. 
. Shateſpeares 
May your fick fame ftill languiſh *till it die; 
Then, as the greateſt curſe that I can give, 
Unpity'd, be d po:'d, and after live. Dryden. 
Depeſed conſuls, and captive princes, might have 
preceded him. | Tatler, 
F To take away; to diveſt; to ſtrip of: not in 
uſe. SEL ' 
You may my glory and my ſtate deprſc, 
But not my griefs ; ſtill am I king of thoſe. 


: Shakeſpeare. 
4. Toygive teſtimony ; to atteſt. 
*T was he that made you to drpeſe ; 
Your oath, my lord, is yain and frivolous. 
Shakeſpeare. - 

It was uſual for him that dwelt in Southwark, or 
Tothill-ſtreet, to dp the yearly rent or valuation 
of lands lying in the North, or other remote part 
of the realm. Bacon. 

5. To examine any one on his oath, Not now 
in uſe. 
7 According to our law, 

Depoſe him in the juſtice of his cauſe. 

To DEeo'sE. v. 2. To bear witneſs. 

Love ſtraight ſtood. up and depoſed, a lie could 
not come from the mouth of Zelmane. Sidney. 

Dey o'srT AKV. . ſ. ¶ depoſitarius, Latin.] One 
with whom any thing is lodged in truſt. 1 

I gave you all. 
— Made you my guardians, my d poſitaries; 
But kept a reſervation to be follow'd 
With ſuch a number. Shakeſpeare. 

To DEPOSITE. v. a. [ depofitum, Latin.) 

1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 

The eagle got leave here to depo/ite her eggs. 

LE ftrange. 

Dryden wants a poor ſquare foot, of ſtone, to 
ſhew where the aſhes of one of the greateſt poets: 
on earth are d:poſited. | Garth. 

When veſſels were open, and the inſects had 
free acceſs to the aliment within them, Redi dili- 
gently obſerved, that no other ſpecies; were pro- 
duced, but of ſuch as he ſaw go in and feed, and 
d:pofite their eggs there, which they would readily 
do in all putrefaction. © + Bentley. 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſecurity. 5 1 

3. To place at intereſt. | 

God commands us to return as to him, to the 
poor, his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulneſs ; 
not to d:po/ire them with him, in hopes of meriting 
by them. | Spratt. 

4. To lay aſide. | | | 

The difficulty will be to perſuade the d ping of 
thoſe luſts, which have, by I know not what faſci- 
nation, ſo endeared themſelves. Decay of Piety. 

DzPo's1TE. n. ſ. [ d-p7/itum, Latin. 
1. Any thing committed to the tru 
another. 

2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as a ſecu- 
rity. 
3. The ſtate of a thing pawned or pledged. 

had ſince Marſeilles, and fairly left ijt: 
they had the ottier day the Valtoline, and now have 
put it in 4 pte. Bacon, 
 Dreos1/T ton. . ſ. [from depofitio, Lat.] 

1. The act of giving public toſtimony. 

If you will examine the veracity of the fathers 
by thoſe circumſtances ufually conſidered. in dpi. 
ticu, you will find them. ſtrong on their fave. 

E 4 + hs Sir X. Digoy. , 

A witneſs is obliged to. ſwear, other iſe bis de- 

5 Su. Pare ges. 


Shakeſp. 


and care of 


2. The 
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2. The act of degraling a prince from ſove- 


reiguty. 


3. In cauon law.] Depoſition properly ſignifies 

a ſolemn depriving of a man of his clerical orders. 
| Lies Pare: gon. 
Dryo's1Torv. ». {. {from depo/ir. The place 
where any thing is lodged, Depaſite y is properly 


uſed of perfons, and dep3/tory of places; but in the 


following example they are confounded. 

The Jews themſelves are the depo/+/0 ien of all 
the propheſies Mich tend to their own confuſion. 

| HAdd:jon. 

DrvyRxAava'TION. 2. ſ. [ d:pravatio, Lat.] 

I. The act of making any thing bad; the act of 
corrupting ; corruption. 

The three for rs of government have their ſeve- 
ral per fections, and are ſubject to their ſeveral de- 


pravatio: however, few ſtates are ruined by de- 
fect in their inſtitution, but generally by corruption 


of manners. Swift. 
2. The ſtate of being made bad ; degeneracy ; 


. depravity. | 


We have a catalogue of the blackeſt ſins that 
human nature, in its higheſt dpraveation, is capable 
of committing. South, 
3. Defamation ; cenſure : a ſenſe not now in 
uſe. | | 

Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to ſquy-e u the ſex. Shakeſpeare, 

To DEPRA'VE. v. a. ¶ d pravo, Lat.] To viti- 
ate: to corrupt; to contaminate. 


We admire the providence of God in the conti- 


nuance of {cripture, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours of Infidelsto aboliſh, and the fraudulence of 
hereticks to derade the ſame. Hooker. 

Who lives that's not depraved, or d:praves ? 

| Shakeſpeare. 
But from me what can proceed, | 
But all corrupt; both mind and will deprav'd. 
7 Milton. 
A taſte which plenty does deprave, 
Loaths lawful good, and lawleſs ill does crave. 
| Dryden. 

Deyna'veDNEss. #. ſ. [from deprave.] Cor- 
raption ; taint; contamination; vitiated ſtate. 

What fins do you mean? Our original depraved- 
nei, and proneneſs of our eternal part to all evil. 

Hammond. 

Deyra'venmeNT. z. ſ. [from deprave.] A viti- 
ated ſtate ; corruption. 

He maketh men believe that apparitions are ei- 
ther deceptions of ſight, or melancholy deprave- 
ments of fancy. | Broꝛuon. 

DerxN VER. n. ſ. [from d:prave.] A corrupter: 
he that cauſes depravity. | 

Dz=vyra'vity. n. ſ. [from deprave.] Corrup- 
tion ; a vitiated ſtate. 

To DEPRECATE. vv. a. 

t. To beg off; to pray deliverance from; to 
avert by prayer. 

In deprecating of evil, we make an humble ac- 
knowledgement of guilt, and of God's juſtice in 
chaſtiſing, as well as clemency, in ſparing the 
guilty. Grew. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eaſily 
perſuaded to deprecate from themſelves. Reg-rs. 

The judgments which we would deprecate, are 
not removed. | Smalridęe. 

The Italian entered them in his prayer : amongſt 
the three evils he petitioned to be delivered from, 
he might have deprecated greater evils. 

Baker”s Reflections on Learning. 

2. To implore mercy of: this is not proper. 

At length he ſets } 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow'r. 

DrrxrcTION. n. ſ. | deprecatio, Lat.] 

1. Prayer againſt evil. 

I, with leave of ſpeech implor'd, | 
And humble d:precation, thus reply'd. Milton. 
Sternutation they generally conceived to be a 


Pri. 


good ſign, or a bad one; and ſo, upon this motion, 


they commonly uſed a gratulation for the one, and 
a d-precation for the other. Brown. 
2. Intreaty ; petitioning. 1 7 
3- An excuſing; a begging pardon for. 


DEP 


Dre RNA. I adj. [from deprecate.] That 

Dr'py⁵RECATT OR. { ſerves to deprecate; apolo- 
getick ; tending to avert evil by ſupplication. 

Biſhop Fox underſtanding that the Scottiſh King 
was {till diſcoatent, being troubled that the occa- 
Gon of breaking of the truce ſhould grow from 
his men, ſent many humble and d-precatory letters 
to the Scottiſh king to appeaſe him. _ -Bacon. 

DErRECA “TOR. v. ſ. [deprecator, Lat.] One that 
a verts evil by petition. 

To DEPRECIATE. v. a. [| d:pretiore, Lat.] 

I. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 

2. To undervalue. | | 5 

They preſumed upon that mercy, which, in all 


their converſations, they endeavour to depreciate | 


and miſrepreſent. Addifm. 
As there are none more ambitious of fame, 
than thoſe who are coiners in poetry, it is very 4 
tural for ſuch as have not ſucceeded in it to d-pre- 
ciate the works of thoſe who have. Spectator, 
To DE'PREDATE. v. a. | deprædari, Latin. | 
1. Torob; to pillage. 
2. To ſpoil; to devour, EI | 
It maketh the ſubſtance of the body more ſolid | 
and compact, and fo leis apt to be conſumed and 
depredated by the ſpirits. Bacon. 
DErREDA'TION, 7. ſ. [deproedatio, Lat. 
1. A robbing ; a ſpoiling. end : 
Commiſſioners were appointed to determine all 
matters of piracy and d:predations between the ſub- 
jects of both kingdoms. Hayward. 
The land had never been before ſo free from 
robberies and depred.itions as through his reign. 
Wotton. 


Were there not one who had ſaid, Hitherto 


| above them. 


DE P 


moving it to make the angle of a juſt magnitudes 
| New:on.. © 
3. To humble; to deject: to fink, | 
Others depreſs their dun minds, deſpond at the 
firſt difiiculty, and conclude chat the making any 
progreſs in knowledge is above their capacities. 
Locke. 
If we conſider how often it breaks the gloom, - 
which is apt to dere the mind, with tranſient 
unexpected gleams of joy, one would take care 
not to grow too wiſe for ſo great a pleaſure of 


| life. 5 Addiſon, 
Paſſion can depreſs or raiſe 
The heavenly, as the human mind. Prior. 


DRrRECSSION. . ſ. [C depreſſio, Lat. 
1. The act of eB _ 
Bricks of a rectangular form, if laid one by 
another in a level row between ſupporters ſuſ- 
taining the two ends, all the pieces between will 


neceſſarily fink by their own gravity ; and much 


more, if they ſuffer any depreſſion by other weight 
Wittons 

2. The ſinking or falling in of a ſurface. 

The beams of light are ſuch ſubtile bodies, that, 
in reſpect of them, even ſurfaces that are ſenſibly 
ſmooth, are not exactly ſo : they have their own 
degree of roughneſs, conſiſting of little protube- 


{ rances and depre//ions ; and conſequently ſuch ine- | 


qualities may ſuffice to give bodies different co- 


lours, as we ſee in marble that appears white or? 


black, or red or blue, even when moſt carefully 
poliſhed. | | Boyle. 

If the bone be much depreſſed, and the fiſſure 
conſiderably large, it is then at your choice, whe- 
ther you will enlarge that fiſſure, or continue it for 


ſhalt thou come and no farther, we might well ex- | the evacuation of the matter, and forbear the uſe 


pect ſuch viciſſitudes, ſuch claſhing in nature, and 
ſuch d predutions and changes of ſea aud land. | 
| Mood ward. 

2. Voracity; waſte. | 
The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry moiſ- 
ture, and verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth in 
nothing more viſible than in the ſudden diſcharge 


or vaniſhing of a little cloud of breath, or vapour 


from glaſs, or the blade of a ſword, or any (uch 
poliſhed body. Bacon. 
DryREva'TOR. x. ſ. ¶ depradator, Lat.] A rob- 
ber; a devourer. 
It is reported, that the ſhrub called our Lady's 
Seal, which is a Kind of briony, and colewoi ts, ſet 


near together, one or both will die : the cauſe is, | 


for that they be both great depredators of the earth, 
and one of them ſtarveth the other. Bacon, 
We have three that collect the experiments, 
which are in all books; theſe we call depredators. 
Bacon. 
70 DEPREHE ND. v. a. [ deprebendo, Latin. ] 
I. To catch one; to take unawares ; to take in 


the fact. ö 


That wretched creature, being deprebended in 
that impiety, was held in ward. Hooker, 

Wuo can believe men upon their own authority, 
that are once deprebended in ſo groſs and impious 
an impoſture. More. 

2. To diſcover; to find out a thing; to come to 
the knowledge or underſtanding of. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies, 
which do ſo great effects, are inviſible, and incur 
not to the eye; but yet they are to be deprehended 
by experience. Bacon, 

DEYREKE'NSIBLE. adj. | from deprebend.] 

1. That may be caught. 

2. That may be apprehended or «mags 

| | Die. 

DrPREHE/NSIBLENESS. z. ſ. 

1. Capableneſs of being caught. 

2. Intelligibleneſs; eaſineſs to be underſtood. 

DePrREnr'NSION. . . ¶ deprelenſio, Lat. 

1. A catching or taking nnawares. 

2. A diſcovery. 

To DEPRE'SS. v. a. [from depreſſus, of deprimo, 
Latin. | | t | 

1, To preſs, or thruſt down. 

2. To let fall; to let down. 8 

The ſame thing I have tried by letting a globe 


| from him: with of. 


of the trepan ; not doubting but a ſmall depreſſion. 
of the bone will either rife, or caſt off, by the 
benefit of nature. Wiſemans 
3- The a& of hnmbling ; abaſement. 
Depreſſion of the nobility may make a King more 
abſolute, but leſs ſafe. acon. 
DEyRE/s s 10 of an Equation [in algebra], is the 
bringing it into lower and more ſimple terms by 
diviſion. Di. 
Deyere'ss10N of a Star. | with aſtronomers], is 
the diſtance of a ſtar from the horizon below, 
and is meaſured by the arch of the vertical circle 
or azimuth, paſling through the ſtar, intercepted. 
between the ſtar and the horizon, WE 7 
DtyRE'SSOR. u. ſ. [deprefſor, Latin.] 
1. He that Keeps or preſſes down. 
2. An oppreſſor. 8 
Derxker'ss0R. [In anatomy. ] A term given to 


| ſeveral muſcles of the body, whoſe action is to 


depreſs the parts to which they adhere. | 
DE'pRIMENT. adj. [form deprimens, of deprimm, 
Lat.] An epithet applied to one of the ſtraight. 
muſcles that move the globe or ball of the eye, 
its uſe being to pull it downwards. : 
The exquiſite equilibration of all oppoſite and 
antagoniſt muſcles is effected partly by the 
natural poſture of the body and the eye, which 
is the caſe of the attollent and depriment muſcles. 
| Derham. © 
DrrIv T Io. n. ſ. from de and privatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of depriving, or taking away from. 
2. The ſtate of loſing. I 
Fools whoſe end is deſtruction, and eternal de- 
privation of being. Bentl-y, 
Deeniva'TioN [in law], is when a clergyman, , 
as a biſhop, parſon, vicar or prebend, is deprived, 
or depoſed from his preferment, for any matter 
in fact or law. | : Philips. 
To DEPRUIVE. v. a. from de and privo, Lat.] 
1. To bereave one of a thing; to take it away 
God hath deprived her of wiſdom, neither hath . 
he imparted to her underſtanding. Fob. xxxix. 17. 
He lamented the loſs of an excellent ſervant, 
and the horrid manner in which he had been de- 


{ prived of him. Clarendon. 
Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of fight. 
Led a long death in everlaſting night. Pope. 


2. To hinder; to debar from: Milton uſes it 


| reſt, and raiſing or depreſſing the eye, or otherwiſe 


without ef. | 
From 


DEP 


From his face I Hall be hid, depriv'd 
His bleffed count'n ance. | 
The ghoſt rejected, are th' unhappy crew, 


? 


Mikon, 
Depriv'd of ſepalc}.rc5, ud fun'ral due. Dryden. 
3. To releaſe ; free from. 

{0:7 happy he, | 
Whoſe leaft delight ſufficeth to drive 

Remembrance F all pains which him oppreſt. 

8 : Spenſer, 

4. To put out of an office. 

A miniſter, deprived for inconformity, ſaid, that 
if they deprived him, it ſhould coſt an hundred 
men's lives. Bacon. 

Dee TH. u. f. [from deep, of diep, Dutch.] 

1. Deepneſs ; the meaſure of any thing from 
the ſurface downwards, | | 

As for men, they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water. Bacon. 

We bave large and deep caves of ſeveral depths ; 
the deepeſt are ſunk ſix hundred fathoms. Bacon, 
The left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends. Dryden. 
; For though, in nature, d tb and height 
Are equally held infinite ; 
In poetry the height we know 
*Tis onl» infinite below. 
2. Deep place; not a ſhoal. 
The falſe tides ſkim o'er the cover'd land, 


Swift. 


And ſ-amen with diſſembled depths betray. Dr yden. | 


* 


3. The abyſs; a 7ulph of infinite profundity. 
When he prepai<d the heavens I was there, 
when hi ſet a compaſs upon the face of the d p2h. 
Prov. viii. 27. 
4. The middle or height of a ſeaſon. 

And in the depth ot winter, in the night, 
Tou plow the raging ſeas to coaſts unknown. 

f | Denham. 
The earl of Newcaſtle, in the dp of winter, 
reſcued the city of York from the rebels. | 
Clarendon. 

s. Abſtruſeneſs ; obſcurity. 

There are greater d:pths and obfcurities in an 
elaborate and well- written piece of nonſenſe, 
than in the moſt abſtruſe tract of fchool divinity. 
> LHddiſon's Whig Examiner, 
' DBP TH of @ Squadron or Battalion, is the num- 
ber of men in the file. Military Dictionary. 
- To DEPTHEN. v. a. ¶ diepen, Dutch.] To 
dieepen, or make deeper. Diet 
T0 DRP CELAT E. v. a. [depuceler, Pr.] To de- 
flower; to bereave of virginity, 

Dxev'Ls10N. x. /. d pulſio, Latin.] A beating 
or thruſting away. 

Dru Ls oRx. adj. | from d:p/ſus, Lat.] Putting 

away; averting. Dif. 

To DEPURATE. v. a. L purer, Fr. from de- 
purgo, Lat.] To purify ; to cleanſe; to free any 
thing from its impurities. 

Chemiſtry enabling us to d puratèe bodies, and 
in ſome meaſure to analize them, and take a- 
ſunder their heterogeneous parts, in many che- 
mical experiments we may better than in others, 
know what manner of bodies we employ. Boyle. 
Dx URAT E. adj. | from the verb.] 

1. Cleanſed; freed from dregs and impurities. 

2. Pure; not contaminated. | 
Neither can any boaſt a knowledge depurate 
from the defilement of a contrary, within this at- 

moſphere of fleſh, Glanville. 

DervRA'T1oN. 2. f. ¶ depuratio, Lat. 

1. The act of ſeparating the pure from the im- 
pure part of any thing. 

Brimſtone is a mineral body, of fat and inflam- 
mable parts; and this is either uſed crude, and 
called ſulphur vive, or is of a ſadder colour and, 
after di puralion, ſuch as we have in magdeleons, 
or rolls of a lighter yellow. Brows's Vulgar Errours, 

What hath been hitherto diſcourſed, inclines us 
to look upon the ventilation and depuration of the 
blood as one of the principal and conſtant uſes of 

reſpiration. Boyle. 
2. The cleanſing of a wound from its matter. 

Jo DREPU RE. v. a. ¶ d:purcy, Fr.] | 

1. To cleanſe; to free from impurities. - 

2. To purge; to free from fome noxious quality. 
It. produced plants of ſuch mperfection and 


Di | 


DER 
harmful quality, as the waters of the general flood 
could not ſo waſh out or depure, but that the ſame 
defection hath had continuance in the very gene- 
ration and nature of mankind. Raleigb. 
DrrurTIOox. u. ſ. [ di putation, Fr.] 
1. The act of deputing, or ſending away with a 
ſpecial commiſſion. 
2. Vicegerency ; the poſſeſſion of any commiſ- 
ſion given. 
Cut me off the head 
Of all the fav'rites that the abſent King 
In deputation left behind him here, 
When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
He looks not below the moon, but hath de- 
ſigned the regiment of ſublunary affairs into ſub- 
lunary deputations, Brown. 
The authority of conſcience ſtands founded 
upon its vicegerency and deputation under a” . 
outh. 
To DEPU'TE. v. a. [di puter, Fr.] To ſend with 
a ſpecial commiſſion: to impower one to tranſact 
inſtead of another. | 
| And Abſalom ſaid unto him, See thy matters 
are good and right, but there is no man deputed 
of the king to hear. ES 2 Sam, 
And Linus thus, deputcd by the reſt, 
The heroes welcome, and their thanks exprefs'd. 
| | Roſcommon. 
A biſhop, by d-puting a prieſt or chaplain to 
adminiſter the ſacraments, may remove him. 
| | Avyliffe's Parer gon. 
Dr'y ur v. n. ſ. di pute, Fr. from deputatus, Lat. 
1. A lieutenant; a viceroy; one that is ap- 
pointed by a ſpecial commiſſion to govern or act 
inſtead of another. 
He exerciſeth dominion over them as the vice- 
gerent and deputy of Almighty God. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


** 


-arth, and viceroy of the creation, and lord lieu. 
tenant of the world. South. 
2. Any one that tranſacts bufineſs for another. 
Preſbyters, abſent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be ſaid to preach by thoſe deputics,. 
who, in their ſtead, did but read homilies. Hooker. 
A man hath a body, and that body is confined 
to a place; but where friendſhip is, all offices of 


life are, as it were, granted to him and his deputy ; 


for he may exerciſe them by his friend. acon: 
other thing in another man's right, whoſe for- 
feiture or miſdemeanour ſhall cauſe the officer or 
perſon for whom he acts to loſe his office. 

Philips. 


'tiras, Lat.] To diminiſh the quantity of. 
This we affirm of pure gold; for that which is 


reaſon of its allay, which is a proportion of filver 
or copper mixed therewith, is actually dequanti- 
tated by fire, and poſſibly by frequent extinction. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
DR. A term uſed in the beginning of names 
or places. It is generally to he derived from 
de on, a wild beaſt, unleſs the place ſtands upon 
a river; for then it may rather be fetched from 
the Britiſh dur, 1. e. water. Gitfon's Camden. 
To DERA'CINATE. v. @. | deraciner, Fr.] 
1. To pluck or tear up by the roots. 
Her fallow leas, | 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon ; while that the cuteer ruſts 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To aboliſh ; to deftroy ; to extirpate. 
To DERA/IGN. Jv. a. LEY or diratio- 
Tov DERAIN. nare, Lat.] 
1. To prove; to juſtify. 
When the parſon of any church is diſturbed to 
demand tythes in the next pariſn by a writ of in- 


the advowſon of the tythes being in demand; and 
when it is deraigned, then ſhall the plea paſs in the 


court chriſtian, as far forth as it is der aigned in the 


B lou t. 


king's court. 
Dif. 


2. Toditerder; to turn out of courſe, 


by: 


He was vouched his immediate deputy upon 


3- In law. ] One that exerciſes any office or 


To Drova'NTITATE. v. a. from de and quan- | 


current, and paſſeth in ſtamp amongſt us, by 


| 


dicavit, the patron ſhall have a writ to demand | 


P 


- 


him for his religion. 


*. „„ 


5 honour him ſhall be honoured 


D E R 
DRA TIONuEN r. * 

DrRAINXMEN T. 17 [from deraign.] 

I. The act of deraigning or proving. 

2. A diſordering or turning out of courſe. 

3. A diſcharge of profeſſion ; a departure out 
of religion. 

In ſome places the ſubſtantive der aipnment is uſed 
in the very literal ſignification with the French 
d;frayer, or diſranger : that is, turning out of courſe, 
difplacing, or ſetting out of order; as deraignment 
or departure out of religion, and derei or 
diſcharge of their profeſſion, which is ſpoken of 
thoſe religious men who forfook their orders and 
profeſſions. © Blunt, 

Dera'y. n. f. [from deſrayer, Fr. to turn out 
of the right way.] 

1. Tumult; diſorder ; noiſe. 

2. Merriment ; jollity ; ſolemnity: not in uſe. 

| Douglaſs. 

To DzRE. v. a. [ deſuan, Sax.] To hurt. as 
ere Some think that in the example it means 

ing. 

So from immortal race he does proceed, 
That mortal hands might not withſtand its might; 

Dred for his ing doe, and bloody deed ; 

For all in blood and fpoil is his delight. 
Fairy Queens 

DerEL1cTION, u. ſ. | derelitio, Lat.] 

r. The act of forfaking or leaving ; abandons 
ment. 

2. The ſtate of being forſaken. 

There is no other thing to be looked for, but” 
the effects of God's moſt juſt diſpleaſure, the with- 
drawing of grace, derelicſion in this world, and in 
the world to come confuſion. Hooker. 

De/REL1CTS. . . pl. [in law.] Goods wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquiſhed by the owner. Dia 

To DERI DE. v. a. | derideo, Lat.] To laugh at; 
to mock ; to turn to ridicule ; to ſcorn. 

Before ſuch preſence to offend with any the leaſt 
unſeemlineſs, we would be ſurely as loath as they 
who moſt reprehead or derid what we do. Hooker. . 

What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have 
derided God's word and made a mock of every 
thing that is ſacred and religious ? Tilotſon. 

Theſe ſons, ye gods, who with flagitious prid 
Inſult my darknefs, and my groans deride. Pope. 

Some that adore Newton for his fluxions, deride 
Berkley. 

DerrvER. . .. [from the verb.] 

1. A mocker ; a ſcoffer. | | ; 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable 
dlaſphemies, and like contempts offered by deriders 
of religion, foar ful tokens of divine revenge have 
been known to follow. 

2. Adroll; a buffoon. 

D#&1/510N,. . /. | 4:rifo, Lat.] 

1. The act of deriding or laughing at. 

Are we griev ed with the ſcorn and derifion of 
the profane? Tius was the bleſſed Jeſus deſpiſed 
and rejected of men. Foger z. 

Vanity is the natural weakneſs of an ambitious- 
man, Which expoſes him to the ſecret ſcorn and 
deri. on of thoſe he converſes with. Addiſon, 

2. Contempt; ſcorn ; a laughing-ſtock. +» 

Jam in deri ſſon daily; every one mocketh me. 

Jer. xx. 7. 

Thou makeſt us a reproach to our neighbours, - 
a ſcorn and a deriſon to them that are round about 
us. Pſalm. xliv. 13. 

Enſnar'd, aſſaulted, overcome”; led bound, 

Thy foes deri/fon, captive, poor, and blind, 
Into a dungeon thruſt. Milton. 

DRT/s VE. adj. from deride.] Mocking ; ſcof- 


fing. 
O'er all the dome they quaff, they feaſt : 
Deriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt; . 
And each in jovial mood his mate addreſt? Pops. 
Dtzr1'soRY. adj. | deriſorius, Lat.] Mocking ; ri- 
diculing. 
DerVvaBLE. adj. [from derive.) Attainable 
by right of deſcent or derivation. | 
God has declared this the eternal rule and ſtand- 
ard of all honour derivable upon me, that thoſe 
by him. Scuth, 
DtRIva'T ions 


DER 


80 A'TIOV. 2. . ¶derivutio, Lat. 1 
- Aeraining of water; a turning of its courſe ; 


| hers 


When the water began to ſwell, it wou!d every 
way diſcharge itſelf by any deſcents or dechvities 
of the ground; and theſe iflues and de ivatinns be- 
mg once made, and ſupplied with new waters 
puſhing them forwards, would continue their 
courſe till they arrived at the ſea, juſt as other 
rivers do. Burnt. 

2. [In grammar. The tracing of a word from 
its original. 


- Your lordſhip here ſeems to diſlike my taking 


natice, that the de iv ation of the word Subſtance 
favours the 1deawe have of it; and your lor dſhip 
tells me, that very little weight is to be laid on it, 
on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 
3- The tranſmiſſion of any thing from its ſource. 
As touching traditional communication, and 


tradition of thoſe truths that I call connatural and 


engraven, I do not doubt but many of thoſe truths 
have had the help of that derivation. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a humour 
Wh one part of the body to another. 
Derivation differs from revulſion only in the 


- meaſure of the diſtance, and the force of the 


medicines uſed : if we draw it to ſome very re- 
mote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call that 
revulſion; if only to ſome neighbouring place, 
and by gentle means, we call it derivation, 

Wiſcman. 

EA The thing deduced orderived : not uſed. 
oft of them are the genuine derivation; of the 
hypotheſis they claim to. Glanville. 
DerI!vaTiIVE. adj. | derivativus, Lat.] Derived 


or taken from another. 


As it is a d-1ivative perfection, ſo it is a diſtin 
Kind of perfection from that which is in God. 
Hale. 


DrRIVATIVE. 2. . | from the adjective.] The 
thing or word derived or taken from ances 
bor honour, | 
*Tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And only that J ſtand for. Shakeſpeare. 

The word Honeſtus originally and ſtrictly ſig- 
Hiftes no more than creditable, and is but a deriva- 
tive from honour, w hich ſignifies credit or honour. 

South, 

 DentrvaTIvely. adv. [from derivative.] In a 
derivative manner. 

To DERIVE. 2. a. | deriver, Fr, from derive, 
Latin.) 

1. To turn the courſe of water from its chan- 
nel. 

Company leſſens the ſhame of vice by ſharing 
it, and abates the torrent of a common odium by 
Aeriving it imo many channels. South, 

2. To,deduce ; as from 2 root, from a cauſe, 
from a principle. 

They endeavour to d:rire the varieties of colours 
From the various proportion of the direct progreſs 
or motion of theſe globules to their circumvolution, 
or motion about their own centre. Boyle. 


Men dive their ideas of duration from tlieir 


reflection on the train of ideas they obſer ve to ſuc- 
cced one another in their own oc 
oc le. 

From theſe two cauſes of the laxity and rigidity 
of the fibres, the methodiſts, an ancient ſet of 
phyſicians, derived all diſeaſes of human bodies 
with a great deal of reaſon ; for the fluids derive 
their qualities from the ſolids, Arbuthnot. 

3. To communicate to another, as from the ori- 
gin and ſource. 

Chriſt having Adam's nature as we have, but 
incorrupt, de iveth not nature, but incorruption, 
and that immediately from bis own perſon, unto 
all that belong unto him. Hooker . 

4. To receive by tranſmiſſion. 

This property ſeems rather to have been derived 
from the Pretorian ſoldiers. Decay of Pi ty. 

The cenſers of theſe wretches, who, I am ſure, 
could drive no ſanity to them from their own 
perſons ; yet upon this account, that they had been 


£anſecrated by the offering incenſe in thern, RY 


| 


D E R 
dy God 8 foecial command, ſequeſtered from all 


common uſe. ' South. 

5. To communicate to by deſcent of blood. 

Beſides the readineſs of parts, an excellent diſ- 
poſition of mind is derived to your lordſhip from 
the parents of two generations, to whom I have 
the honour to be known. Feltsn, 

6. To ſpread ; to diffuſe. gradually from one 
place to another. 

The ſtreams of the publick juſtice were*d: ived 
into every part of the kingdom. Davies. 
7. [in e To trace a word from its 
1 | | 

To DER!'VE. b. u. 

1. To come from ; toowe its origin a. 

He that reſiſts the power of Ptolemy, 


Reſiſts the pow'r of heav'n ; for pow'r ſrom 


heav'n 
e and mona chs rule by a appointed. 


2. To deſcend from: 7 

I am, my lord, as well diiv'd as he, 
As well Potleſt. Shakeſpeare 

D&R1'VER. 7. /. [from derive] One that draws 


| or fetches, as from the ſource or principle. 


Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of 
other mens fins, but alſo a deriver of the whole 
intire guilt of them to, himſelf. South, 

Dexx. ad. [veann, Saxon. ] 

1. Sad; ſolitary. 

Obſolete. 


2. Birbarous-; ; cruel. | | 
DERNIE“R. adj. Laſt. It is a mere French 


word, and uſed only in the following phraſe. 

In the Imperial chamber, the term ſor the pro- 
ſecution of an appeal is not circumſcribed by the 
term of one or two years, as the law elſewhere 
requires in the Empire, this being the dernier re- 
ſort and ſupreme court of judicature.  ÞAylffe. 

To Dr/RoGATE. v. a. | derogo, Lat El 

1. To do an act ſo far contrary to a law or cuſ- 
tomy as to diminiſtits former extent; diſtinguiſh- 
ed from abregate. 

By ſeveral contrary cuſtoms and ſtiles uſed here, 

many of thoſe civil and canon laws are controuled 


and derogated. | Hale. 
2. To leſſen the worth of any 1 or thing; ; 
to vilify. 


To DE/ROGATE. v. u. 

I. To detract; to leffen reputation, with from. 

We ſhould be in;urious to virtue itſelf, if we did 
derogate from them whom their induſtry hath made 
great. Hooker. 
2. To degenerate ; to act beneath one's rank, 
or place, or birth. 5 
Ils there no derogation in't: 2 

Lou cannot derogate, my lord. Shabeſpeare; 

DN E. adj. ¶ from the verb. ] . ; 
darnaged ; leſſened in value. 

Into her womb convey ſterility; 

Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 

And from her ducgate body never ſpring 
A babe to honour her ! Shak peut e- es King Lear. 

DEroGa'TION. n. f. [derogatio, Latin. 

1. The act of weakening. or reſtraining a for- 
mer law or coutract. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaſſage, with 
good reſpects to entertain the king in good affec- 
tion ; but nothing was done or handled to the de- 
rogation of the King's late treaty with the Italians. 

Bacun. 

That which enjoins the deed is certainly God's 
law ; and it is alſo certain, that the ſcripture, 
which allows of the will, is neither the derogation 

nor relaxation of that law. Taabe 

2. A defamation ; detraction; the act of leſſen- 
ing or taking away the honour of any perſon or 
thing. Sometimes with o, properly with from. 

Which, though never ſo neceſſary, they could 


not eaſily now admit, without ſome fear of dero- 


gation from their credit ; and therefore that which 


| once they had done, they became for ever after 


reſolute to maintain. Habker, 

So ſurely he is. a very brave man, neither 1s 
that any thing which I ſpeak zo his.d:rogaticn ; for 
in that I ſaid he is a mingled people, it is no diſ- 
praiſe. Nee. en Ireland. 


Prior. 


The act of derogating. Diet. 


D ES: 


The wiſeſt princes need not think it any gina. 
aution to their greatneſs, or d.rogation to their ſufe 
ficiency, to rely upon counſel. Bacon, 

I ſay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do 1 | 
contradict any thing which I have formerly ſaid in 
his juſt praiſe. Dryden. 

None of theſe patr iots will think it a derogation 
from their merit to have it ſaid, that they receive 

many lights and advantages from their intimacy 
with my, lord Somers. Addiſon. 

DERo'GATIVE. adj. [derogativus, Lat.] Dero- 
gating ; leſſening the honour of: not in uſe. -: 

That ſpirits are corporeal ſeems to me a conceit 


| derogative t to himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould rather 
labour to overthrow ; yet thereby he .eſtabliſheth 


the doctrine of luſtrations, amulets and charms. . 
Brown's Valgar Er 3 
Deno'cat ov. adv. [from derogatary.] In a 
detracting manner. ich. 
DrROGATORIN ESS. n. f. [from derogatory.]̃ 


DERo'CaTORY. adj. ¶ derogatorius, Latin] De- 
tractious; ; that leſſens the honour of ; diſhonour= 


able. 


They live and die in | their abſurdities, * 
their days in perverted apprehenſions and concep- 
tions of the world, derogatory unto God and the 
wiſdom of the creatian. | Brown, 

Theſe deputed beings are derogatory from the 
wiſdom and power of the Author of Nature, who 
dobtleſs can govern this machine. he could create, 
by more direct and eaſy methods than employing | 
theſe ſubſervient divinities. Heyne. 

De'rvis. n. /. der vis, French. ] A Turkiſh 
prieſt, or monk. 

Even there, where Chriſt vouchſaf d to Pp 
Their derviſes dare an impoſtor preach. - Sandys. 

The de, vis at firſt made ſome ſcruple of vio- 
lating his promiſe to the dying brachman ; but 
told him, at laſt, that he could conceal OTE 


from ſo excellent a prince, Speltatore 
DE'SCANT. . * [ diſcanto, Italian.) | 
1. A ſong or tune compoſed in part. 
Nay, now you are too flat, _ 70 
And mar the concord with too harſh a d ſcant. 
: Shake/peart. 
| The wakeful nightingale | 
All night long her amorous d. ſcant ſung. A — 


5 diſcourſe; a diſputation; a diſquiſition 
branched out into ſeveral diviſions or heads. It 
is commonly uſed as a word of cenſure or con- 
tempt. 

Look you get a prayer: book in your hand, 

And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcanr. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Kindneſs would ſupplant our unkind reportings, 


| and ſevere deſ:ants upon our brethren, 


Government of the * | 
7 Du'scanT. v. u. {from the noun. ] 
t. To ſing in parts. g | 
2. To diſcourſeat large; to make ſpeeches ; in | 
a ſenſe of cenſure or contempt. | 
Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, ED 
Haye no delight to paſs away the time; 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſan, 
And deſcart on mine own deformity. Sbal . ſpears. 
Com ſt thou for this, vain boaſter, to ſurvey me, 
To diſcant on my ſtrength, and give thy verdict ? 
Milton. 
A virtuous man ſhould be pleaſed to find people 
d. ſcantirg upon his actions, becauſe, when they are 
thoroughly canyaſſed and examined, they turn to 
his honaur. Addiſon. 
To DE SCEND. v. a. [deſeends, Latin. : 
1. To go downwards; to come from a higher 
place to a lower; to fall; to ſiuk. 
The rain deſcend:d, and the floods came, and the 


not, for it was founded upon a rock, Matt. vii. 2 5. 
The brook that 4. 3 ont of the mount. 
Deut. ix. 21. 
He cleft his head with one deſcending blow.  . 
- | Dryden | 
Foyl with ſtains 


| 


i 


Addiſon. 


of putting _ and * ending rains 
0 e 


winds blew, and beat upon that houſe ; and it fell 8 


bun wards; and this & feendent juice is that which 


5 bES 


0 goddeſs ! who, di ſanding from the ſkies { 
| Youchfar 4 thy preſence to my wond' ring es 
| ohe. 
2. To come down, in a popular ſenſe, ng | 
nly an arrival at one place from another, 
He ſhall deſcend into battle, and periſh. 
53 1 Sam. Xxvi. 10. 
3. To come ſuddenly or violently ; to tall upon 
ms from an-eminence. 

Por the pious ſire preſerve the ſon ; "= 
His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befr inn. 
Had on the ſuitors let thy wrath diſcend. 

4. To go down, in a figurative ſeuſe. 
__ He with honeſt meditations . Hs 
Into himſelf d:/ceaded. Milton, 

5. To make am invaſion. 
The goddeſs gives th' alarm; and ſoon is known 
The Gregian fleet, d:/cending on the town. Dryden, 
A foreign ſon upon the thore d. ſcendi, 
od hoſe martial fame from pole to pole extends. 
: D; den. 

„6. To proceed as rom: an original; to be de- 
rived from. 

Deſpair d cendt from a mean original ; the offs- 
| pring of fear, lazineſs, and impatience. 

; Collier againſt Deſt pair, 
| W UML. is younger brother to a haronet, and de- 
Feed d of the ancient family of the Wimbles. {ddi/. 
. To fall in order of inheritance to a ſucceſſor. 

Should we allow that all the property, all the 

eſtate of the father, ought to 3 to the eldeſt 
ſon; yet the father's natural dominion, the pater- 

mal power, Cannot A unto him by e 
| The inheritance of both rule over men and pro- 

erty, in things ſprung from the ſame original, 
and were to diſcend by the ſame rules. Locke. 

Our author provides for the d:ſcezding and con- 
veyance down of Adam's monarchical power to 

x; poſterity, by the inhotpace of his heir, ſucceed- 
ing to his father's authorit Locke, 

_ 8. To extend a diſcourſe from general to par- 
ticular conſiderations. 

_ + Congregations diſcerned the {mall accord that 
was among themſely es, when. _ deſcended to 


articulars. | Decay of Piety. 
F To DEscr/NnD. v. 4. To walk dowaward upon 
any place. 


He ended, and they both 4. -ſcend the hill; 
"Defcended Adam to the bow'r, where Eve. ; 
Lay fleeping. Milton. 
In all our journey through the Alps, as well 
hen we climbed as when we d.ſcended them, we 
had ſtill a river ruming along with the road. Addliſ. 
In the midſt of this plain ſtands a high hill, ſo 
very ſteep, that there would be no mounting or 
deſcending it, were not it made up of a looſe 
crumbled earth. ſon. 
 _ »  DesSCE/NDANT. . . f. F Fe, deſcendens, | 
Latin. ] The offspring of an anceſtor; he that is 
in the line of generation at whatever diſtance, 
The d. OR of Neptune were planted there. 
Bacon. | 
0, true deſcendant of a patriot Une, a a 
Vouchfafe this picture of thy ſoul to ſee. Dryden. 
He revealed his on will and their duty, in a 
more ample manner than it had been declared to 
any of my d ſeendants before them. Alterbury. 
| Des c#/NveNT. adj. ¶ d. ſcendins, Latin. ] It ſeems 
to be eRablihed ttiat the ſuhſtantive ſhould derive | 
the termination from the French, and the adjective | 
from the Latin.) 
r. Falling ; ; finking; coming down; deſcend- 


Tbere is a regreſs of the fap i in plants from above 


Prinxipally nouriſhes both fruit and plant. May. 
. Proceeding from another as an * or 
anceſtor. 

More than mortal re 
| "Speaks thee &fcend:17 of æthereal race. 


: Pope | 
Des ct N DR. adj, | from dſcend.] 


1. Such as may be'defcended; fuch as may ad- 4 


it of a paſſage downwards. . 
28. Tranſmiitible by inheritance. _ 1 


Pope. | 


landing in his long- boat. 


its deſcent and conveyance. 


| God knows, I will not do it. 


DES 


thoſe honorary fees and infeudations were di ſcrndi- 
ole to the eldeſt, and not to all the males. 
Hale's Common Law o England. 

Drs cz/x5 100. n. ſ. [d:ſcenfio, Latin. 

1. The act of going B Falling or ſink- 
ing; deſcent. . 

2. A declenſion; a degradation. 

From a god to a dull I a heavy d. ſcenſſan: 

It was Jove's caſe. From a prince to a 'pren- 
tice! a low transformation: that ſhall be mine. 

Shakeſpeare. 

3. Lin aſtronomy. Right di ſcaiſion is the arch 
of the equator, which deſcends with the ſign or 
ſtar below the horizon of a direct ſphere. _ 

Oblique d. ſcenſion is the arch of the equator, 
which deſcends with the ſign below the 3 of 
an oblique ſphere. Ozan: 

DtScr/x$10NAL, adj. [from d:ſcenſion.] Relating 
to deſcent. 


French. 
* The act of paſſing from a higher to a lower 
Place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with ſuch a ſwift deſcen:: 
Blackmore. 

2. Progreſs downwards. 

Obſerving ſuch gradual and gentle deſeerts Jown- 
wards, in thoſe parts of the creation that are be- 
neath men, the rule of analogy may make it pro- 
bable, that it is ſo alſo in things above. Locke. 

3- Obliaity ;, inclination. 2 

The heads and ſources of rivers flow upon 3 
ſcent, or an inclining plane, without which they 
could not flow at all. Woodward's Nat. Hift. p. iii. 

4. Loweſt place. 

From th' extremeſt upward of thy head, 

To the d:ſcent and duſt below thy feet. Shak-ſpeare. 

5. Fall from a higher ſtate ; degradation, | 

O foul deſcent, that I who erſt contended _ 
With Gods to fit the higheſt, am now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaſt, and mix with beſtial lime ; 
This eſſence to incarhate and imbrute. Milton. 

6. Invaſion ; hoſtile entrance into a kingdom: 
in alluſion to the height of ſhips. _ 

At the firſt deſcent on ſhore, be was not immured 
with a wooden veſſel, but he did countenance the 
otton. 

The duke was general himſelf, and made that 
unfortunate deſcent upon the Iſle of Ree, which 
was attended with a miſerable fetreat, in which 
the flower of the army was loft. . . | Clarendon. 

Ariſe; true judges, in your own defence, 
Controul thoſe foplings, and declare for ſenſe ; 

For ſhould the fools prevail, they ſtop not there, 
But make their next deſcent upon the fair. Dryden, 

7. Tranſmiſſion of any thing by ſucceſſion and 
inheritance, ' 

If the agreement and conſent of men firſt gave 
a ſceptre into any one's hand, that al ſo muſt direct 
Loc te. 

8. The ſtate of proceeding from an original or 
progenitor. 

All of them, even without ſuch a particular 
claim, had great reafon to glory in their common 
deſcent from Abraham, Iſaac aud Jacob, to whom 
the promiſe of the bleſſed ſeed was ſeverally made. 

i - Htterbw . 

9. Birth; extraction; proceſs of lineage. 
| I give my voice on Richard's fide, 

To bar my maſter's heirs in true ſcent / 
| Shakeſpeare.” E. 

Turnus, for high deſcent and graceful mien, 

| Was firſt, and favour d by the Latian queen. 
a Dryden. 

10. Offspring; | inheritors ; thoſe proceeding in 
the line of generation. 

The care of our d fernt perplexes us mot, | 
| Which muſt be born to certain woe. Milton. 


ning 0 de ans of thr counties 


| 
Drscr vr. n. þ [ deſcenſur, Latin; di ſcente, 


| vivid ſentiments of the thing he deſcribes. 


vE | 


Then all the ſons of theſe five brethren reis. ; 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown, retain d, 
'Till aged Heli by due heritage it gain'd. 

l Fai atil 'Y Queen, 

12. A rank in the ſcale of ſubordination,  . - 

How have I then, with whom to hold converſe, 
Save with the creatures which I made, and thofe 
To me inferior; infinite deſcents 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee / g Milian 

12 DESCRL BE. v. a. [ deſcrito, Latin,] 

To delineate ; to mark out: to trace: as 2 
wire waved about the head deſcribes a circle. 

2. To mark out any thing by the mention of its 
properties. 

I pray thee, overname them ; and as thou nam li 
them, I will deſcribe them; and according to my 
deſcription, level at my affection. Shale ſpcarc. 

He that writes well in verſe will oſten ſend his 
thoughts in ſearch, through all che treaſure ot 
words that expreſs any one idea ia the ſame lan- 
guage, that ſo he may comport with the meaſures 
of the rhyme, or with his own moſt beautiful and 
14 A. 

3- To diſtribute into proper heads or diviſſons. 

Men paſſed through the land, aud deſcribed it by 
cities into ſeven. parts in a book. N of. xviil. 9. 

4. To define a lax manner by the promiſcuous 
mention of qualities general and peculiar. See 
DE$sCR1P TION, 


 DeSCRVBER, 2. . [from eue He that de- 


0 


8 . 


From a plantation and colony, an iſland near 
Spain Was by the Greek dgſcribers named _ 


Druzcnr nn. n. J. [from the verb. A A 
verer ; a detecter. 

The. glad a:ferier ſhall not miſs - -- 2 FE, 
To taſte the nectar of a kiſs. 

Descar' T10Ns. 1. . ¶ deſeriptio, tain, © 

1. The act of delineating or exprefſing any. per- 
ſon of thing by perceptible 8 Aang : 

2. The ſentence or paſſage in which any thing i is 
deſcribed, : 

A poet muſt refuſe all tedious and unneceſſary 
d:ſcriptions: a robe Which is too e is 2 an 
ornament than a burthen. Dryden. 

Sometimes miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
I look far ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſongy - - 
That loſt in filence and oblivion lie, 
Dumb are their fountains, and their channels drr, 
That run for ever by the muſe's ſkill; | 
And in the {mooth n murmur gill. 


Ade 

3- A lax definition. 

The fort of definition which is made up of a 
mere collection of the moſt remarkable parts pn 
properties, is called an imperfect definition, of a 
d:/cription ; whereas the definition is called perfect 
when it is compoſed. of the eſſential differences 
added to general nature or genus. Naum. 

4. The qualities expreſſed in a defcriptiom 

1'll pay ſix thouſand, and deface the dandy 8 2 
Before a friend of this deſerip iu 
Shall lofe a hair. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of 2 exice. 

To DESCR I“. v. wy rier, French. 

1. To give notice of any thing ſuddenly diſco 
vered; as, the ſcout ' di/cried the. enemy, or gave 
notice of their approach. This ſenſe. is now. ob- 
ſolete, but gave occaſion to thoſe which are OE 
Jin uſe. N 
2. To ſpy out: to examine at a diftaiice, 

And the houſe of Joſeph ſent to deſc 7 Ee 

4 23. 
Edmund, I think, is gone to d 2255 
TY ſtrength o' th' enemy. 5 

Our merchants, to their great charges, ſet forth 
fleets to deſcry the ſeas. - s; bt. 

3. To detect; to find out any thing concealed. 


= 


. From him Of the king they got a fight after dinner in a 
His whole deſcent; who thus ſhall Canaan wil: gallery, and of the queen mother at her own table; 
Milton. | in neither place deſcryed, no, not by Cadinet, who 

11. A ſingle ſtep” in the ſcale of genealogy; a [had been lately n in England. 18 
generation. Witten. 
No man living is N thouſand. da r removed | 4. To diſcover; to erceive by we une to ſee 

from 2 N Hooker. | any thing diſtant or obſeure. : 

VOI. . N. 13 37 M Thus 


Howling wilderneſs. 


another. 


DESC 


Thus Jight, into the court he took bis way; 
Both through the guard, which never him dſery d 
And through the watchmen, who him never ſpy'd. 

| Hubbard's Tale. 
The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath; 

What's paſt and what's to come ſhe can de eſcr y. 

$h aN peare. 

That planet would, unto our eyes, diſcryiug only 
that part whereon the light falls, appear to be 
horned, as the moon ſeems. Ralæigb. 

And now their way to earth they had dſcννν , 
To Paradiſe firſt tending. Milton. 

Although the motion of light be not d:/cricd, no 
argument can be made from thence to prove that 
light is not a body. Digby. 

A tow'r ſo high, it ſeem' d to reach the ſky, 

Stood on the roof, from whence we could d 


All Ilium. Denbum. 
Once more at leaſt look back, ſaid I, 
* Thyſelf in that large glaſs deſcry. Prior. 


-* Descrv'. u. m the verd. Diſcovery ; 

thing — Up J id 

| How near's the other army? 
- — Near, and on ſpeedy foot, the main deſcry 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shakeſpeare. 
To DE'SECRATE. v. a. Tdeſacro, Latin. ] To 
divert from the purpoſe to which any thing 1s con- 
ſecrated. ' og” 

The founders of monaſteries imprecated evil on 
thoſe who ſhould de/ecrate their donations, 

Salmon s Survey. 

Ds ERA T ION. . 75 [from deſecrate.] The abo- 
tion of conſecration. * 

Dr's EXT. a. ſ. [deſertum, Latin.] A wilder- 
meſs; ſolitude ; waſte country ; uninhabited 
ny. 5 


Be alive again, 
And dare 1 me to the deſert with thy ſword. 
If trembling I inhibit ; then proteſt me 
The baby of a girl. Shakeſpeare. 
He, looking round on every ſide, beheld 
A pathleſs deſert, duſk with horrid ſhades. Milton. 
DEe'sErT. adj. ¶diſeus, Latin. ] Wild; waſte; 
Jolitary ; uninhabited ; uncultivated ; untilled. 
I have words 
That would be howPd out in the deſert air, 
Where'hearing ſhould not catch them. Shakeſp. 
He found him in a deſert land, and in the waſte 
Deut. xxxil. 10. 
The promiſes and bargains between two men in 
a deſert iſland are binding to them, though they are 
perfectly in a ſtate of nature, in reference * 
ke 
To DESERT. v. a. ¶ deſerter, French; efero, 


Latin.) 


1. Te forſake; to fall away from; to leave 
meanly or treacherouſly; to abandon. 

F do not remember one man, who heartily 
wiſhed the paſſing of that bill, that ever deſerted 
them till the kingdom was in a flame. Dryden. 

2. To leave; to quit. | 

What is it that holds and keeps the orbs in fixed 
ſtat ions and intervals, againſt an inceſſant and in- 
Hergnt tendency to defer: them? Bentley. 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which one 
16 enliſted. 

DESs ER T. 2. /. [properly defſert : the word is 
originally French. } The laſt courſe ; the fruit or 


ſweetmeats with which a feaſt is concluded. See 


DssERr. 
DESs EAT. n. ſ. [from d. ſerve. 
1. Qualities or conduct conſidered with reſpeRt 


to rewards or puniſhments ; degree of merit or 


demerit. 

Being of neceſſity a thing common, it is, 
through the manifold perſuaſions, difpoſitions, and 
eccaſions of men, with equal deſert both of praiſe 
TM OO: ſhunned by ſome, by others deſired. 


I Hooker. 


The baſe o' th* mount 
Is rank'd with all d-ſsr2;, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 
To propagate their ſtates. 
Uſe every man after his d:/ert, and who ſhall 
cape whipping ? Shakeſpeare, | 
2. Proportional merit; claim to reward. 


8 hakcſpeare. | 
tions of that mans which he endeavours to 


4 


DES 


All 4:ſert imports an equality between the good 
conferred, and the good deſerved, or made mw b 
cut 
3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue. 
More to move you, 
Take my deferts to his, and join them both, 
| S ma pear e. 


Drs. TER. u. /. [from 46. 

r. He that has forſaken his cauſe or his poſt : 
commonly in an ill ſenſe. 

The members of both houſes, who at firſt with-. 
drew, were counted deſerters, and outed of their 
places in parliament. King Charles. 

Streight to their ancient calls, recall'd from air, 
The reconcil'd deſerters will repair. Dryden. 

Hoſts of deſerters, who your honour ſold, 

And baſely broke your faith for bribes of gold. 

| Dryden. 

2. He that leaves the army in which he is in- 
liſted. 

They are the ſame deſerters, whether they 3 
in our own camp, or run over to the enemies. 

Decay of Piety. 

A deſerter, who came out of the citadel, {ays the 
garriſon is brought to the utmoſt neceſſity. 

Tatler, N? 59. 

3. He that forſakes another 3 an abandoner. 

The fair ſex, if they had the deſerter in their 
power, would certainly have ſhewn him more 
mercy than the Bacchanals did Orpheus. Dryden. 

Thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 

Thou mean d-+ſerter of thy brother's blood. Pope. 

Dese/kT1ON. ». /. | from deſert. ] | 

* The act of forſaking or abandoning a cauſe or 
Poſt. | 
Every compliance that we are perſuaded to by 
one, is a contradiction to the commands of the 
other; and our adherence to one, will neceſſarily 
involve us in a d: ſertion of the other. Ropers. 

2. [In theology. ] Spiritual deſpondency ; a 
ſenſe of the deriliction of God; an opinion that 
grace 1s withdrawn. 

Chriſt hears and ſympathiſes with the ſpiritual 


DSE RT LESS. adj. [from deſert.] Without 
merit; without claim to favour or reward. 
She ſaid ſhe loved; 
Lov'd me deſertleſs, who, with ſhame, confeſt 
Another flame had ſeiz'd upon my breaſt. Dryd. 
_ To DESE/RVE. v. a. [deſervir, French. ] To be 
worthy of either good or 111. 
Thoſe they honoured, as having power to work 
or ceaſe, as men deſerved of them. Hooker. 
Some of us love you well ; and even thoſe ſome 
Envy you great d-ſervings, and good name. 
Shakeſpeare. 
All friends ſhall taſte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deſervings. Shakeſpeare. 
What he deſerves of you and me I-know. Shakef. 
Yet well, if here would end 
The miſery : I d:ſerv'd it, and would bear 
My own deſervings. Milton. 
A mother cannot give him death : though he 
Dejer ves it, he deſers ves it not from me. Dryden. 
Since my Orazia's death I have not ſeen 
A beauty ſo deſerving to be queen. Dryden. 
To DESEMVE. v. n. To be worthy of reward. 


Courts are the places where beſt.” manners 

- flouriſh, 
Where the d:ſerving ought to riſe. Otway. 
He had been a perſon of great d:ſervizgs from 
the republick, was an admirable ſpeaker, and very 
popular. Swift. 
DrsavxDLv. adv. [from deſerve.] 3 ; 
according to deſert, whether of good or evil. 

For him I was not ſent, nor yet to free 
That people victor once, now vile and baſe, 
Defervedly made vaſſal. Milton. 
A man dſervedly cuts himſelf off from the affec- 


ſubvert. Adediſon. | 


to the beſt deſervers. 


agonies of a ſoul under deſert5-n, or the preſſures of | 
| ſome ſtinging afflition. _ South. 


well as we. 


According to the rule of natural juſtice one man | 


| may merit and deſerve of another. _ South, 


e was wp [from 9: . 1 A man who | 


DES 


' merits rewards, It is uſed, I think, andy; in 3 good | 


ſenſe. 

Their love is never link'd to the deſerver, 
Till his deſerts are paſs'd. Shakeſpeare, 
Heavy, with ſome high minds, is an overweight 

of obligation; or otherwiſe great deſervers do per- 
chance grow intolerable preſumers. Witton, 

Emulation will never be wanting amongſt poets, 
when particular rewards and Prizes ars propoſed 
Dryden. 

Ds“ Ns. 1. ſ. [from cen] Applica- 
tions that dry up the flow of ſores; driers. 

This, in the beginning, may be prevented by 
deſiccants, and waſted. Wiſeman, 

To DE'SICCATE. v. a. [deficeo, Latin. ] 

1. To dry up; to exhauſt of moiſture. _ 

In bodies d:/icrated by heat or age, when the na- 
tive ſpirit goeth forth, and the moiſture with. it, 
the air with time getteth into the pores. Hacon. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the ſea,.or 
ſome de/iccated places thereof, by the heat of the 
ſun. | Hal. 

2. To exhale moiſture. 

Where there is moiſture enough, or ien 
ous, there wine helpeth to digeſt and deſiccate the 
moiſture. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Des1cca'TtrovwN. 1 from deſiccate.] The act 
of making dry; the ſtate of being dried. | 

If the fpirits iſſue out of the body, there follow- 


eth deſiccation, induration, and conſumption. Bacon. 


Ds I“ AT IVE. adj. [from de/iccate.} That 
which has the power of drying. 

To DESYDERATE. v. a. [ deſidero, Latin.] To 
want ; to miſs; to defire in abſence. A word 
ſcarcely uſed. 

Eclipſes are of wonderful aſſiſtance toward the 
ſolution of this ſo deſirable and ſo much d:/iderated_ 
problem. he ync. 

DESIDE RATUM. Latin. ] Somewhat which 
enquiry has not yet been able to ſettle or diſcover; 
as, the longitude is the defideratum of navigation. 
The triſection of an angle, and the quadrature of 
a circle, are the deſiderata of geomet 

Des1D10sE. adj. [ deſidigſus, . Idle; ; lazy 3 
heavy. wo. - 

To DESVGN. ». a. [deft gno, Latin; deſſiner, Fr. 

1. To purpoſe; to intend any thing. 

2. To form or order with a particular pur poſe : 5 
with for. 

The acts of religious worſhip were purpoſely | 
deſigned for the acknowledgment of a being, whem 
the moſt excellent creatures are bound to adore as 


NN 

Vou are not for obſcurity de/ign 

But, ke the ſun, muſt cheer all human kind. 
Dryden. 

3 705 intentionally: with to. 


One of thoſe places was dęſigned by the old man 
to his ſon. Clarendon. 


He was born to the inheritance of a nd 
fortune; he was de/i igned to the ſtudy of the law. 
Dryden. 
4. To plan; to project; to form in idea. | 
We are to obſerve whether the picture or out- 


lines be well drawn, or, as more elegant artizuus 


term it, well deſigned; then, whether it be well 
coloured, which be tue two general heads. Wotton. 

T bus while they ſpeed their pace, the prince 

deſigns | 

The new elected feat, and draws the lines. Dr 3d. 

5. To mark out by e tokens: little 


uſed. 


'Tis not enongh to make a man a ſubject, to 


| convince him that there is regal power in the 


world; but there muſt be ways of d:/igning- and 


knowing the perſon to whom this regal power 1 


right belongs. Locke, 

DSI x. . /. [from the verb. ] N 

1. An intention; a purpoſe. 

2. A ſcheme; a plan of action. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eſtate, 
that lays de/igns only for a day, without any proſ- 
pect to the remaining part of his life? Tillot ſen. 

3. A ſcheme formed to oe detriment of ano- 


ther 


A ſedate ſettled d % upon another man's life, 
puts 
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wh 
gu him in a ſtate of war with him againſt whom | 


has declared ſuch an intention. Locke. 


4. The idea which an artiſt endeavours to exe- | 
cute or expreſs. 


I doubt not but in the deſigns of ſeveral Greek 
medals, one may often ſee the hand of an Apelles 
or Protogenes. Addiſon, 

„ hand ſtrikes out ſome new deſign, 

Where life awakes and dawns at every line. 

Pope. 


Des!oxABLE. adj. [d:figno, Latin.) Diſt. 


guiſhable ; capable to be particularly marked out. 


The power of all natural agents is limited : the | 


mover muſt be confined to obſerve theſe propor- 


tions, and cannot paſs over all theſe infinite de/ign- 


able degrees in an inſtant. Digby. 
De516x&/T10N, u. /. [d:ſignatio, Latin.) | 
r. The act of pointing or marking out by ſome 
particular token. 
This is a plain de/ignation of the duke of Marl- 


borough : one kind of ſtuff uſed to fatten land is 
called marle, and every body knows that borough | 
is a name for a town. | 


2. Appointment ; direQion. | 
William the conqueror forbore to uſe that 


claim in the beginning, but mixed it with a titu- 


lary pretence, grounded upon the will and d-/igna- 
tien of Edward the Confeſſor. Bacon. 
3. Import; intention. 

Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon by 


the mind as the modes of quantity, and to be attri- 
buted primarily in their firſt de/ignation only to 


thoſe things which have parts, and are capable of 
increaſe or diminution. | Locke. 

Ds NEDLV. adv. | from deſign. ] Purpoſely ; ; 
intentionally ; 3 by deſign or purpoſe : not 1gno- 


rant ly; not inadvertently ; not fortuitouſly. 


Uſes made things ; that is to ſay, ſome things 
were made dſigncdly, and on ue for ſuch an 
uſe as they ſerve to. on the Creation. 

The next thing is ſometimes wy -/ignedly to put 
children in pain; but care muſt be taken that 


| this be done when the child is in good humour. 
Locke 


Dxs IGN ER. . /. [from d defign.] -— 
1. One that defigns, intends, or purpoſes ; 


purpoſer. 


2. A plotter ; 1 a contriver ; 3 one that lays 
ſchemes. 

It has therefore always been both the rule and 
practice for ſuch de/gners to ſuborn the publick in- 


tereſt, to countenance and cover their private. 
| Decay of Piety. 


3- One that forms the idea of any thing in 


painting or ſculpture. 


There is a great affinity between defigning and | 


paetry ; for the Latin poets, and the de/igners of 
the Roman medals, lived very near one another, 
and were bred up to the ſame reliſh for wit and 
fancy Auad.ſon. 


Des! RING. par ticipi. zl ad, fon: d:fign. 1 In- | 


ſidious; treacherous ; deceittul ; fraudulently 


artful. 


*T would ſhew me poor, indebted, and com- 
pell'd, 

Deſt, ns, mercenary ; and I know 

You would not wiſh to thiuk I could be bought. 

- Southern. 

| DesYonLEss. adj. [from deſign.] Without in- 

tention; without deſign; unknowing; ; inadver- 
tent. 

Ds“ NLESSs Lx. adv. [from defient(ſs. J With- 
out intention ; ignorantly ; inadvertently. 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the 
d:fignl:ſly conſpiring voices are as differing as the 
conditions of the reſpective ſingers. Boyle. 

DrsIGNMENT. n. ſ. [from deſign.] 

1. A purpoſe and intent. 

The ſanctity of the Chriſtian religion excludes 
fraud and falſehood from the d:/ignmen's and aims 
of its firſt promulgators. 

Tis a greater credit to know the ways of capti- 
vating nature, and making her ſubſerve our pur- 
ſes and de/ignments, than to have learned all the 
intrigues of policy. ill, 
4, A ſchemas of hc Ps 


Swift. 


Decay of Piety. 


DES 


News, lords, our wars are done: 

The deſperate tempeſt heth ſo bang'd the Turks, 

That their defignment hal!'s. Shakeſp care. 

She received advice both of the king's * 
eſtate, and of the duke's defignments againſt her. 

Hayward. 

3. The idea, or ſketch of a work. 

The ſcenes which repreſent cities and countries 
are not really ſuch, but only painted on boards and 
canvaſs ; but ſhall that excuſe the ill painture or 
deſignment of them? Dryden. 

When abſent, yet we conquer'd in his right ; ; 

For though that ſome mean artiſt's ſkill were 

ſhown 
In mingling colours, or in placing light, 

Yet {till the fair defgnment was his own. Drydex. 

DesYVRABLE. adj. | from deſire. ] 

1. That which is to be wiſhed with earneſtneſs. 

Adjudged caſes, collected by men of great ſaga- 
city, wilt improve his mind, toward acquiring 
this deſirable amplitude and extent of thought. 

Watts. 

He cannot but confeſs, that it is a thing the moſt 
defirable to man, and moſt agreeable to the good- 
neſs of God, that he ſhould ſend forth his light 
and his truth by a ſpecial revelation of this will. 


Rogers. 

2. Pleaſing; delightful. 
She then let drop ſome expreſſions about an 
agate ſnuff-box ; I immediately took the hint, and 


bought one, being unwilling to omit any thing 


that might make me deſirable in her eyes. Addiſon. 

Our own ſex, our Kindred, our houſes, and our 
very names, ſeem to have ſomething good and 
defirabl: in them. Watts. 


DESIRE. 3. J. [defir, Fr. deſeo, Ital. defiderium, | 


Lat.] Wiſh ; eagerneſs to obtain or enjoy. 

Defire is the uneaſineſs a man finds in himſelf 
upon the abſence of any thing, whoſe preſent en- 
joyment carries the idea of delight with it. Locke. 


Drink provokes, and unprovokes ; it provokes 


the d:/ire, but it takes away the performance. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Defire's the vaſt extent of human mind; 
It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. 
Dryden, 
It is in a man's power only to obſerve what the 
ideas are that take their turns in his underſtanding, 


or elſe to direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as he 


hath a deſire or uſe of. . Locke. 
Latin.] 
1. To wiſh; to long for; to covet. 
Thou ſhalt not deſire the ſilver or gold. 
Deut. vii. 25. 
2. To expreſs w iſhes ; ; to appear too long, 
Jove beheld it with a defring look, D» your: 
3- To aſk; to intreat. 
Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 
I humbly do deſire your grace of pardon ; 
J muſt away this night. Shakeſpeare. 
But ſince you take ſuch int'reſt in our woe, 
And Troy's diſaſt'rous end d:fire to know, 
I will reſtrain my tears, and briefly tell 


What in our laſt moſt fatal night befell. Dryden. 


4. To require; to demand. Not in uſe. 
A doleful cafe diſires a doleful ſong, 


Without vain art or curious compliments. Spenſer. 


Des “KER. u. ,. | from d:/ire.] One that is eager 
of any thing; a wither. 

I will counterfeit the bewitchment of ſome po- 
pular man, and give it bountitully to the defirers. - 

Shakeſpeare 

DesrRovs. adj. [from defire.] Full of y g 
eager; longing after; wiſhing for. 

The ſame piety which maketh them that are in 
authority d:/iras to pleaſe and reſemble God by 


juſtice, inflameth every way men of action with | 


zeal to do good. Hooker. 
Be not deſirous of his dainties ; for they are de- 
ceitful meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 
Men are drowſy and defirous to fleep before the 


fit of an ague, and yawn and ftretch. Baron. 
Adam the while, 
Waiting deſirous her return, had wove | 
Of choiceſt flowers a garland. Milton. 


To DESsURE. v. a. [dfirer, French ; defiderare, | 


DES 

Conjugal affection, 
Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 
Hath led me on, d:/ircus to behold 


Once more thy face. Milton. 
Des rrousNEsS. . . [from defirous.] Fulneſs 


of deſire : eagerneſs. Di. 
DesrzovsLy. adv. [from d:ſirows.] Eagerly ; 
with deſire ; with ardent wiſhes. Dig. 


To DESI'ST. v. #. [d:/ifloy Latin.] To ceaſe - 
from any thing; to ſtop :- with from. 
 Defift, thou art diſcern' d, 
And toil'ft in vain; nor me in vain moleſt. 
Milton. 

There are many who will not quit a project, 
though they find it pernicious or abſurd ; but will 
readily de/; from it, when they are convinced it is 
impraQicable. Addiſon, 

Desr's TAN. . ſ. [from deff. ] The act of 
deſiſting; ceſſation. 

Men uſually give freelieſt where they have not 
given before: and make it both the motive and 
excuſe of their de/iſtance from giving any more, 
that they have given already. Boyle. 

Des1/Tive. adj, ¶ deſitus, Latin.] Ending: con- 
cludent ; final. 

Inceptive and defitive propoſitions are of this 
ſort : the fogs vaniſh as the ſun riſes, but the fogs 
have not yet begun to vaniſh; therefore the ſun 
is not yet riſen. Watts. 

Desx. n. f. [diſch, a table, Dutch. ] An in- 
clining table for the uſe of writers or readers, 
8 commonly with a box or repoſitory un- 

er it. 
Tell her in the deft, 

That's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh paſtry; 

There is a purſe of ducats. Shakeſpeare; 

He is drawn leaning on a deſk, with his bible 


before him. Waltor's Angler. 
I have been obliged to leave unfiniſhed in OP 
deſk the heads of two eſſays. Pepe. 
Not the deft with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japann'd, avails = 
To writing of good ſenſe. Sift. 


Dz'soLATE. adj. | deſolatus, Latin.] 
I. Without inhabitants; uninhabited. 
Let us ſeek ſome deſolate ſhade, and there 


Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Shakeſpeare. 
This hero appears at firſt in a deſolate iſl and, ſit- 
ting upon the ſide of the ſea. Broome. 


2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid waſte. 
This city will be deſolate, without an inhabitant. 
Fer . RXV1s 

3- Solitary ; without ſociety. 

To DE'SOLATE. v. a. [d:/ob, Latin.] To de- 

prive of inhabitants; to lay waſte; to make 

deſert. | | 
The iſland of Atlantis was not ſwallowed by an 

earthquake, but was de Ne dy a particular de- 

25 Bacon. 

T hick around 

Thunders the ſport of thoſe, who with the gun 

And dog, impatient bounding at the ſhot, 

Worſe than the ſeaſon, dejolate the fields, 


Thom an. 


De“soLAT ELT. adv. [from deſolate.] In a de- 


ſolate manner. 


DrsOL T LON. 1. .. from deſolate.] 

t. Deſtruction of inhabitants; reduction to ſo- 
litude. a 

What with your praiſes of the country, what 
with your diſcourſe of the lamentable d:/o/a!im: 


. | thereof made by thoſe Scots, you have filled me * 
'with a great compaſſion. 


Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 
Without her follows to myſelf and thee, : 
Herſelf, the land, and many a Chriſtian ſoul, _ 
Death, deſelation, ruin, and decay. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Gloomineſs ; ſadneſs ; melancholy ; deftitu- 
tion. 

That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind ; | 
and then the terribleneſs of the continual motion, 
the diſalation of the far being from comfort, the 
eye and the ear having ugly images before it, 
doth till vex the mind, even when it is beſt armed 
againſt it. Siducy. 

Iuen your hoſe ſhall be ebenen, 280 every 

3 M2 thing 


DES '1 | D E S | „„ » T 
thing about yoy, demonſtrate a careleſs bo pon . Deſpatch me quickly, I may death hes: ; she fell deſpe ately in love with him, and took . 
Shakeſpeare. I ſhall grow tender ele, and with to live. Dryden. voyage into Sicily in purſuit of him. Alaliſon. 
qi; My d-/:1ati2n does begin to make 2. To perform a buſineſs quickly; as, I d Dr/srErATENESS. 1. |. [from di per ate. Mad- | 
f 1 A better life. Shakeſpeare. | patched my affairs, and ran hither. neſs ; fury; precipitance. - | 
it Ny Io complete Therefore commanded he his chariot-man to The going on not only in terrours and amaze- 
T be ſcene of deſolution ſtretch'd around, drive without ceaſing, and to deſpatch the journey, | ment of conſcience, but alſo boldly, hopingly, 
1 The grim guards ſtand. Thomſon. the judgment of God now following him. 2 Mac. | confidently, in wilful habits of fin, is called a 
i 3. A place waſted and forſaken. | No ſooner is one action deſpatched, which, by | deſperateneſs allo; and the more bold thus, the 
| How is Babylon become a d:/olation n the | ſuch a determination as the will, we are ſet upon, more deſperate. 5 Hammoml. | 
j nations ! Feremiah, 1. 23: but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. | DzesPERA'T1ON. u. 15 [ from deſperate. ] Hope» ” 
li DESPA'IR. ». /. La French.) | Locke. lelſneſs; deſpair; deſpondency. | | | 
14 1. Hopeleſſneſs; deſpondence; loſs of hope. 4. To conclude an affair with another. Deſperation n : 
Ik | Deſpair is the thought of the unattainableneſs of | What, are the brothers parted ? 18 all the policy, ftrength, and defence; 
1 any good, which works differently in mens minds, } —They have Gps with Pompey ; he is gone. | That. Rome can make againſt them. Shakeſpeare.” 
10 | ns producing uneaſineſs or pain, ſome- Shakeſpeare. As long. as we are guilty of any paſt im, and 
1. Times reſt and indolency. Locke. Di TCH. u. ſ. [from the verb.] have no promiſe of remiſſion, whatever our fu- 
1 You had either never attempted this change, 1. Haſty execution ; ſpeedy performance. ture care be, this d-ſperation of fucceſs chills all 
If ſet on with hope, or never diſcovered it, ſtopt Affected deſpatch is one of the moſt dangerous | our induſtry, and we ſin on, becauſe hop have 
1 with deſpair. Sidnzy. | things to buſineſs that can be. Bacon. ſinned. mond. 
| We are troubled on every ſide, yet not diſtreſ- | You'd ſee, could you her inward motions. Watch. DE/SPICABLE. adj. | deſpicabilis, Lat} Con- 
it fed; we are pel plexed, but not in d. ue. Feigning delay, The wiſhes for deſpatch ; temptible ; vile; mgan; fordid ; worthleſs. It 
j 2 Car. iv. 8. | Then to a woman's meaning would you look, {is applied equally to perſons ar things. 
f Weary' d, forſaken, and purſu'd at 10 | Then read her backward. f Granville Our cafe were miſerable, if that wherewith we: 
All ſafety in deſpair of ſafety plac'd, The deſpatch of a good office is very often as | moſt endeavour to pleaſe God were in his ſight 
I Courage he thence reſumes, reſoly'd to bea beneficial to the ſolicitor as the good office itſelf. | ſo vile and deſpicable. as mens Aan ſpeech 
i All their atfaults, ſince tis urvain to fear, "oY Addiſon. | would make it Hooter. 
1 Equal their flame, une qual was their care; 2. Conduct; management. Obſolete. Their heads as low. 
: One lov'd with hope, one languiſh'd with dypair. | You ſhall put. | | Bow'd down in battle, ſunk before the ſpears 
1 Dryden. | This night's great buſineſs into my A Pech IO deſpicable foes. Million. 
Kill 2. That which cauſes deſpair ; that of * N Which ſhall, to all our nights and days to come, | All th? earth he gave thee to poſſeſs and rule, 
| there is no hope. | (Give ſolely ſovereig a ſway and maſterdom. _ No dsſpicable gift. Milian. 
if Strangely viſited people, Shakeſpeare. Not leſs ev. 'n in this deſpicable hero, 
{| | All fwol'n and ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye: | 3- Expreſs; haſty meſſenger. or meſſage; as, Then when my name ſhook Africk with affright,. 
j The mere d;/pair of ſurgery, he cures; I deſpatches were ſent away. And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 
ij Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, DES DA TCHrU L. adj. from d: Jpatch.] Bent | Dryden. 
j ; @ut on with holy prayers. Shakeſpeare. | on haſte 7 intent on ſpeedy execution of buſineſs. | All the quiet that could be expected from Tuch 
i 3- [In theology.] Loſs of confidence in the | So ſaying, with d:/parchful looks in haſte a reign, muſt be the reſult of abſolute power on 
. mercy of God. She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent. Milton. | the one hand, and a dfpicable ſlavery on the other. 
i Are not all or moſt. evangelical, virtues and | Let one diſpatehful bid ſome ſwain to lead Addi ſan. 
| graces in danger of extremes? As there is, God |, A well fed bullock from the graſſy mead. Pape. | When men 2 of rank and figure paſs away their 
| knows, too often a defect on the one ſide, ſo there {| DE/SPERATE. ach [ deſperatus, Lativ. | lives in criminal purſuits and practices, they ren- 
may be an exceſs on the other: may not hope in | 1. Without hope. der themſelves more vile and diſpicable than any 
| God, or godly ſorrow, be perverted into preſump- Since his exile the hath deſpis'd me molt ; innocent man can be, whatever low ftation his. 
[ jon or, deſpair ? Spratt, } Forſworn my company, and rail'd at me, fortune and birth have placed him in. Addiſon, 
lit To DesPar'k. v. n. [d:ſpero, Lat.] To be with- | That I am d:ſperate of obtaining her. Shak:ſprare. | DrsprcaBLENESS. 1. / from deſpicable.] 
[ out hope; to deſpond : with of before a noun. 2. Without care of ſafety ; raſh ; e pennies ; vileneſs: worthleſſneſs. 
„ | Though thou dreweſt a ſword at thy friend, | fearleſs of danger, | We conſider the great diſproportion between 
i | yet W not; ; for there may be a turning. Can you think, my lords, the infinity of the reward andthe 'deſpicableneſs of 
i Eecluſ. XXxii. 21. | That any Engliſhman fire give me counſel, our ſervice. Decay of Piety. 
i We commend the wit of the Chineſe, who de- Or be a znown friend gainſt his highnefs plea- | Dr/sPrcan Ly. adv. [from deſpicable. J Meanly z 
0 Hair of making of gold, but are mad upon mak- ſure ſordidly; vilely. 
I ang of ſilver. Bacon. | Though he be grown ſo diſperate to be honeſt, Here wanton Naples crowns the happy ſhore, 
it Never deſpair of God's bleſſing here, or of his | And live a ſubje& ? | Shak ſv: are. Nor vainly rich, nor d ſpicabiy poor; 


dN hereafter ; but go on as you have begun. He who goes on without. any care or thought | The town in ſoft ſolemnities delights, 5 
Wake. | of reforming, ſuch an one we vulgarly call a &ſ- And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addiſone 


DESPATRER. 7. /. | from deſpair. ] One without | perate perſon, and that ſure is a moſt damning fin. | DzsprsasLE. ach. | from deſpiſe. Contempt- 
Hammond. | ible ; deſpicable ; regarded with contempt. A 


Ho 
He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, | 3. Irretrievable; unſurmountable ; irrecoverable. word ſcarcely uſed but in low converſation. 
And makes deſpairers hope for good ſncceſs. Dry. Theſe debts may be well called deſper ate ones; | I am obliged to you for taking notice of a poor 
DESPAIRFUL. adj. | d:ſpair and fall.] Hope- for a mad man owes them. Shakeſpeare. | old diſtreſſed courtier, commonly the moſt dpi S 
leſe. Obſolete. In apart of Afia the fick, when their caſe able thing in the world. Arbuthnot to Pope. 
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That ſweet but ſour deſpai ful care. Sidney. | comes to be thought deſperate, are carried out and | 7% DESPISE. v. a. [ deſpiſer, old French, ane 
Other cries amongſt the Iriſh, ſavour of the | laid on the —_— before they are dead, and left ner; d fpicio, Latin.] 


0 Scythian barbariſm ; as the lamentations of their there. Luce. 1, Tofſcorn;tocontemn ; to flight; to diſreſpect. 

i burials, with d:ſpai! 2 outcrics. Shenſer. I am a man of d:ſperate fortunes, that is, a man] For, lo, 1 will make thee tmall among the- 
B's Ds Y IRI OH. adv. [from diſpairing.] In a | whoſe friends are dead; for I never aimed at any | Heathen, and deſpiſed among men. Ter. xlix. 15. 

if manner betokening hopeleſſneſs or deſpondency. other fortune than in friends. Pope to Swift. | My ſons their old unhappy fire deſpiſe, 

10 He ſpeaks ſeverely and deſpair ingly of our ſo-| 4. Mad; hot-brained ; furious. Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriy'd " eyes. Pope. 

{lf ciety. Boyle. Were it not the part of a 4. ſperate phyſician to 2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems once to iignify abhor, 

4 To DES PATCH. v. 4. [ag cer, French. "i wiſh his friend dead, rather than to apply the beſt | as from the Italian dete. 

| | 1. To ſend away haitily. endeavours of his {kill for his recovery? Spenfer.] Let not your ears d:/þ;/e my tongue fot ever, 

| Doctor Theodore Coleby, a ſober man, I %. 5. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe nearly ludi- Which ſhall poſſefs them with the heavieſt ſound _ 

. pached immediately to Utrecht, to bring the moxa, crous, and only marks any bad quality predomi- | That. ever yet they heard. Shakeſpeare. * 

} aud learn the exact method of uſing it. Temple. | nating in a high degree. DxsyYSER. 7. <4 from deſpiſe. 1 Contemner ; 

oy Ihe good AMneas, whoſe paternal care Concluding all mere de' rate ſots and fools, {| ſcorner. 

1 ulius' abſence could no longer bear, | | That durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules Pope. | Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs » 4 

| Neſpatch'd Achates to the ſhips in haſte, Dr's ERATELY. adv. from diſperate.] Or elſe a rude cp er of good manners, 


# To give a glad relation of the paſt. Dryden. 1. Furiouſly ; madly ; without attention to That in civility thou ſeemꝰſt ſo empty? Shakeſp.. 
| 2. To ſend out of the world; to put to death. | ſafety or danger. Wiſdom is commonly, at long running, juſti- 


| Edmund, I thifik, is gone, | Your eldeſt daughters have foredone themſelves; fied even of her Here. Government of the T. ongute 
'f In pity of his miſery to dſpatch And d:ſp'rately are dead. Shakeſpeare. | Thus the athietis, Jibertines, and deſpiſers of re- 
1 | His knighted life. Shakeſpeare. There might be fomewhat in it, that he would pag uſually paſs under the name of free-think- 
{4 And the company ſhali ſtone them with ſtones, | not have done, or defired undone, when he 8e | 
| and deſpatch them with their ſwords. broke forth as d- perately as before he had done un- Psp TE. u. /. | ijt, Dutch; depit; Pr.] 
'4 Fzek. xxiũ. 47- civilly. Brown's Vulgar ferroui s. 1. Malite ; anger; malignity 3 ; maliciouſneſs 3- 
In combating, but two of you will fall; 2. In a great degree; violently ; this ſenſe i 5 epleen; hatred. bod 
: | ou 


And we reſolve we will d.ſpacch you all, Pha. ludicrous. 


DEs. 


Thou Ach! deſpite 0 reden thee ! Shake/. 
With men theſe conſiderations are uſually the 
cauſes of dſpite, diſdain, or averſion from others; 
but with God they paſs for reaſons of our 2 
tenderneſs towards others. __ Oprett, 
2. Defiance; unſubdued oppoſition. 

The life, thou gav'ſt me firſt, was loſt and done; 
*Til with thy warlike ſword, deſpite of fate, 
Tomy determin'd time thou gav'ſt new date. 

Shakeſpeare. 
My life thou ſhalt command, but notmy ſhame ; 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 
Deſpite of death, that lives upon my grave, 
To dark diſhonour's uſe thou ſhalt not have. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Know Iwill ſerve the fair in thy deſpite. Dryden. 
I have not quitted yet a victor's right; 
I'll make you happy in your o/n oſpite, Dryden. 
Say, would the tender creature, in deſpite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 
Its life maintain? Blackmore. 
Thou, with rebel infolence, did'ſt dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian; 
And in deſpite, ev'n of thy father's juſtice, 
To ſtir the factious rabble up to arms. Rowe. 
Act of malice; act of oppoſition. 
His puniſhment, eternal miſery, 
Tr would be all his ſolace and revenge, 
As a deſpite done againſt the moſt High, 
Thee once to gain SR of his woe. 
Milton. 


7 Desei/te. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


vex; to offend, to diſappoint; to give uneafineſs | 


to. 
Saturn, with his wiſe Rhea, fled by night, ſet- 
ting the town on fire, to deſpite Bacchus. Raleigh. 
DesP1'TEFUL. adj. | deſpite and full,] Malici- 
ous ; full of ſpleen: full of hate; malignant; 
miſchievous : uſed both of perſons and things. 
I, his diſpiteful Juno, ſent him forth 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 


Shakeſpeare. 


| Preſerve us from the hands of our dpi, and 
deadly enemies. King Charles. 
ean while the heinous and deſpiteful act 

of Satan, done in Paradiſe, was known 

In heav'n. Milton. 
Ds TE TUI Ly. adv. [from d:ſpiteful.] Ma- 
liciouſiy; malignantly. 

Pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you and per- 
ſecute you. Mat! v. 44. 


DEsPDITETULXESs. . ſ. I ſrom deſpiteful.] Ma- | 


lice; hate; malignity. 

Let us examine him with deſpitefulrn:ſs and tor- 
ture, that we know his meekneſs, and prove his 
patience. Wifd. ii. 19. 

DesviTEoOUSs. adj. [from deſpite. ] Malicious; 
furious. A word now out of uſe. 

The knight of the red-croſs, with him he ſpy'd 
Spurring ſo hot with rage deſpitcour, 

*Gan fairly couch his ſpear. Fairy Queen, 
Turning deſpiteous torture out of door. 
Shakeſpeare. 
 DxserTEoOVLSLY. adv. [from diſpitecus.] In a 
furious manner: not in uſe. 

The mortal ſteel deſpiteos/?y entail d, 

Deep in their fleſh, quite thro” the iron walls, 
That a large purple ſtream adown their giambeux 


falls. Spenſer. 
To DESPOVIL. v. a. [de, Polio, Lat.] 
1. To rob; to deprive: with y. 
_ Deffeld of warlike arms, and knowen ſhield. 
| Spenſer. 


You are nobly born, 
Deſp5il.d of your | onour in your life. Shakeſpeare, 
He waits with helliſh rancour imminent, 
To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 
Deſpoil'd of innocence, . of faith, of bliſs. Milian. 
He, pale as death, deſpoil d of his array, 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dr yd. 
Ev'n now thy aid, 

Eugene, with regiments unequal preſt, 
Awaits : this day of all his honours gain d 
Deſpoils him, if thy ſuccour en 
Potends not the ſad hour, Phillip. 


| ſingle and deſpotick flavery. 


DES” 


2 ro di veſt by any accident. f 

Theſe formed . deſpoiled of their hel ml 
expoſed upon the ſurface af the ground, in time 
moulder away. Woudward. 

3. Simply to ſtrip :- not in uſe. 

A groom, gan deſpofil” 
4 Of puiſſant arms, and laid in eaſy bed. Spenſer 
Ds TOL TIN. . . | from deſpolio, Lat.] The 
| act of deſpoiling or ſtripping. 
To DESPO/ND. v. a. [ deſpond#o, Latin.T 
1. To deſpair; to loſe hope; to W 6 nes Cf 
leſs or deſperate. 

It is every man's quty to labour in his calling, 
and not to deſp5nd for any miſcarriages or diſap- 
pointments that were not in his own power to pre- 
vent. L' Eftrange. 

There is no ſurer remedy for ſuperſtitious and 
deſponding weakneſs, than firſt to govern ourſelves 
by the beſt improvement of that reaſon which 
Providence has given us for a guide; and then, 
when we have done our own parts, to commit 
all chearfully, for the reſt, to the good pleaſure 
of Heaven with truſt and refignation. L Eftrange. 

Phyſiek is their bane :- 

The learned leaches in deſpair depart, 

And ſhake their heads, d def pending: of their art. 
| Dryden. 

Others depreſs their own minds, diſpond at the 
firſt difficulty; and conclude, that making any 
progreſs in knowledge, farther than ſerves their 
ordinary buſineſs, is above their capacities. 

Locke. 

2. [In theology. ] To loſe hope of the divine 
mercy. 

He conſiders what is the natural tendency of 
ſuch-a virtue, or ſuch a vice: he is well apprized 
that the- repreſentation of ſome of theſe things 
may convince the underſtanding, ſome may terri- 
fy the conſcience, ſome may allure the flothful, 
and ſome encourage the d:/pording mind. Warts. 

DesPo/NDENCY. v. ſ. [from d:ſpondent.] Def- 
pair; : hopeleſſneſs ; ; deſperation. 

DesPo'NDEN T, adj. | d:ſpondens, Lat.] Defpair- 
ing; hopeleſs ; without hope. 

It is well known,. both from ancient and mo- 
dern experience, that the very boldeſt atheiſts, 
out of their debauches and company, when they 
chance to be ſurprized with ſolitude or ficknefs, 
are the moſt ſuſpicious, timorous, and d:/pondent 
wretches in the world. Bentley. 

Congregated thruſhes, linnets, ſit 

On the dead tree, a dull d:/pondent flock. Thomſon. 

To DESPO'NSATE. v. 4. [ deſponſo, Lat. | To 
betroth; to affiance; to unite by reciprocal pro- 
muſes of marriage. 


act of betrothing perſons to each other. 

DE SPOT. 3. /. ULSecnohg.] An abſolute prince; 
one that governs with unlimited authority. This 
word is not in uſe, except as applied to ſome Da- 
cian prince „ As, the deſ pot of Ser via. 

DEsPo'TICAL.] adj. [from diſpot. ] Abſolute 

Drsspofrick. > in power; unlimited in au- 
thority; arbitrary; unaccountable. 

God's uni verſal law 

Gave to the man d:ſporick power 

Over his female in due awe, 

Nor from that right to part an hour, 

Smile ſhe or lowre. Milton. 

In all its directions of the inferior faculties, rea- 
ſon conveyed its ſuggeftions with clearneſs, and 
enjoined them with power: it bad the paſſions in 
perfect ſubjection; though its command over them 
was but perſuaſive and political, yet it had the 
force of coactive and deſpotical. South. 

We may fee in a neighbouring goverament the 
ill conſequences of having a deſpotic& prince, for 
notwithſtanding there is vaſt extent of lands, and 

many of them better than thoſe of the Swiſs and 
Griſons, the common people among the latter are 
in a much better ſituation. Addifon. 

Patriots were forced to give way to the madneſs 
of the people, who were now wholly bent upon 
Swift. 


| DesPo'T1GALNESS. l. . [ from deſpatical. | Ab- 


ſolute authority, 


DesPoxsA'T10N. n. ſ. [from diſponſate.] The | 


hr — 


DEs 

- Deerovinntc" 1. . [4./potiſme, Fr. from diſper. ] 
Abſolute power. 

To PESPU MATE. v. n. ¶ deſpum, Lat.] To 
throw off parts in foam; to froth; to work. 

DxsDYUMATION. my; [from deſpumate.] The 
act of throwing. off excrementitious parts in ſcunr 
or foam. 

DesquavA'tION. n . from ſpuama, Latin, ] 
The act of ſcaling foul bones. Term of chirur- 


gery. 
Dess Wer. n. . [ diſſerte, French.} The laſt 
courſe at an entertainment; the fruit or ſweets 
meats ſet on the table after the meat. 
To give thee all thy due, thou haſt the art 
To make a ſupper with a fine deſert. Dryden. 
At your deſſert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firſt courſe was well ſery'd up in late. 


7 DE/STIN ATE. v. g. Anm, Lat.] To 2 h 
ſign for any particular end or purgoſe: - ; 

Birds are d-//im:t:d to fly among the branches of 
trees and buſhes. Kay on the Creation. 

DPrs TNA T ION. 1. e [from de/finate.] The pur 
poſe for which any thing is appointed; the ulti- 
mate deſign. 7. 

The paſſages through which ſpirits are conveyed 
to the members, being almoſt infinite, and each 
of them drawn through fo many meanders, it is 
wonderful that they ſhould perform their regular 
deflinations without loſing their way. Glanville, 

There is a great variety of apprehenſions and 
fancies of men, in the deſlination and application of 
things to ſeveral ends and uſes. Hale. 

To De's TIN E. v. a. ¶ diſlino, Lat. ] 

I. To doom; to devote; to appoint onalterably”” 
to any ſtate or condition. 

Wherefore ceafe we then? 

Say they who counſeÞ War: we are decreed, 

Reſerv'd, and deſlin d to eternal woe: 

Whatever doing, what can We ſuffer more? 

Mil... 
All attars flame ; before each alfar lies, 

Drench'd in his gore, the dend ſacrifice. Dryd. 

2. To appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. 

Too thin blood ſtrays into the immediately ſub 
ordinate veilels, which are dfined to carry hu- 
mours ſecreted from the blood. 

Arbuthnot on Alim nts. : 

3. To devote; to doom to puniſhment or miſe> | 
ry: uſed abfolutely. 

May Heav'n around this d head 

The choiceſt of its curſes ſhed. 

4. To fix unalterably. - 

The infernal judge's dreadful pow'r, 
From the dark urn ſhall throw thy defiz*d hour. 


Prior. 
Dx'sTIxx. n. f. [ dſlinct, Pr.] 
1. The power that ſpins the life, and deter- 
mines the fate of living beings. 
Thou art neither like thy fire or dam; 
But like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſtigmatick, 
Mark'd by the de/tinies to be avoided. Shabiſpe 
2. Fate; invincible neceility. 
He ſaid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children born of me; 
.at who can turn the ſtream of d-/iny, 
Or break the chain of ſtrong neceiſitß, 
Which faſt is ty'd to Jove's eternal feat ? 
Fairy Qi Queen. 
How can hearts, not free, be try d whether 
they ferve 
Willing or no, who will but what they muſt 
By diſtiny, and can no other chuſe ? Milton 
Had thy great d://mmy but given thee {kill 


To know, as well as pow'r to act, her will. 
Denbam. 


Piss. 


Chance, or forceful diu, 
Which forms in cauſes firſt hate er ſhall be. 


Dryden. 
3. Doom; condition in future time. 
At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i' th' morning,: thither he 
Will cometo know his 4 fling... Slab por, 


DE'/STITUTE. adj. | defittutus, Lat,] 
1. Forſaken; abandoned: with / 


To forſaks the true God of heaven, bn 
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-- > To DESTRO'Y.: v. 


that deſtroys or lays waſte ; a murderer. 


DES 


into all ſuch evils upon the face of the earth, as 


men, either d. tute of grace divine, may commit, | ſuffered. 


or unprotected from above, may endure. Hootcr, 


2. Abje&; friendleſs. ö 


He will regard the prayer of the diſitute, and 
not deſpiſe their prayer. Pſal. cii. 17. 

3- In want of. | | | 

Take the deſtin'd way : 

To find the regions deſtiture of day. Dryden. 

Nothing can he a greater inſtance of the love 
that mankind has for liberty, than ſuch a ſavage | 
mountain covered with people, and the Campania 
of Rome, which lies in the ſame country, d:/titure 
of inhabitaats. | Addiſon. 

DrsT1Tvu'TION. 2. /. [from de{firute.] Want; 
the ſtate in which ſomething is wanted ; applied 
to. perſons. 

That deffituticn in food and cloathing is ſuch an 

impediment, as, till it be removed, ſuffereth not 

the mind of man to admit any other care. 
Hooker. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, 
are not left in ſo great d//{irution, that juſtly any 
man ſhould think the ordinary means of eternal 
life taken from them. Hooker, 

The order of paying the debts of contract or 
reſtitution is ſet down by the civil laws of a King- 
dom: in de/titution or want of ſuch rules, we are 
to obſerve the neceſſity of the creditor, the time of 
the delay, and the ſpecial obligations of friend- 
ſhip. 5 Taylor. 
a. ¶ deſtruo, Lat. deſtruire, 
French.) | | 
1. To overturn a city; to raze a building; to 
ruin. | 

The Lord will d:firov this city. 

2. To lay waſte ; to make deſolate. 

Solyman ſent his army, which burnt and d:ftroyed 
the country villages, Kinolles, 

3. To kill. 

A people, great and many, and tall as the Ana- 
Kkims ; but the Lord diſrcyed them before them, 
and they ſucceeded them, and dwelt in their ſtead. 

» Deut. ii. 21. 

Tis ſafer to be that which we dr | 
Than by deſtruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

| x Shakeſpeare. 

The wiſe Providence hath placed a certain an- 
tipathy between ſome animals and many inſects, 
whereby they delight in their deſtruction, though 
they uſe them not as food; as the peacock deſtroys 
ſnakes and adders; the weaſel, mice and rats; 
ſpiders, flies; and ſome ſorts of flies d ſpi- 
ders. Hale. 

4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 

Do we not ſee that ſlothful, intemperate, and 
incoutinent perfons d-/iroy their bodies with diſ- 
eaſes, their reputations with diſgrace, and their 
faculties with want ? Bentley. 

There will be as many ſovereigns as fathers : 
the mother too hath her title, which d:/troys the 
ſovereignty of one ſupreme monarch, Locke. 

Des Troy ER. n. f. | from d..] The perſon 


Gen. xix. 14. 


It is ſaid, that Aſſur both founded it and ruined 
it: it may be underſtood, that Aſſur the founder 
was the ſon of Shem, and Aſſur the d-froyer was 
an Aſſyrian. Rele: gh. 

Triumph, to be ſtyl'd great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods! 
Dejtrogers riglitlier call'd, and flayers of men. 

Miltcn. 

Yet, guiltleſs too, this bright d-froyer lives; 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe 

gives. ; : Pope. 
' DESTRU'CTTBLE. . {from deftrus, Lat. 
Liable to deſtru& ion. ; | 

Des TRUCTInBVLiITY. z. . {from d:ftructible.] 
Liableneſs to deſtiuẽtion. 

Dz5 TR&v'cT10N. n. f. [deſiru#in, Lat.] | 

1. The act of deſtroy ing; ſubyerſion; demoli- 
tion. J 
2. Murder ; maſſacre. 

'Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 

Than by d:/traczion dwell in doubtful joy. 


ME - 
3. The ſtate of being deſtroyed; ruin; murder 


If that your moody diſcontented ſouls 
Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 
Even for revenge mock my deſiruction. Shakeſp. 
| When that which we immortal thought, 
We ſaw fo near d:/{ 1/27: brought, 
We felt what you did then endure, 
And tremble yet, as not ſecure. Waller. 
populator : as a conſuming plague. 
The dſtruction that waſteth at noon-day. | 
| Pf. xci. 6. 
8. [In theology.] Eternal death. el 
Broad is the way that leadeth to deftrud7ion. 
Matthew. 
Des Trv/cT1vE. adj. ¶ deſtructiuus, low Lat.] 
1. That which deſtroys; waſteful ; cauſing ru- 
in and devaſtation ; that which brings to deſtruc- 
tion. 8 
In ports and roads remote, : 
Deſtrutive fires among whole fleets we ſend. 
| | Dryden. 
One may think, that the continuation of exiſ- 
tence, with a kind of reſiſtance to any deffru#ive 
force, is the continuation of ſolidity. 
2. With of. | 
He will put an end to ſo abſurd a practice, 
which makes our moſt refined diverſions deſfrufive 
F all politeneſs. | - Addiſon, 
Both are defects equally d://r@:ive of true reli- 
gion, Rk 8 Rogers. 
3. With ts. 5 
In a firm building, even the cavities ought not 
to be filled with rubbiſh which is of a periſhable 
kind, deſiru&:ive to the ſtrength. Dryden. 
Exceſs of cold, as well as heat, pains us; be- 
cauſe it is equally de/iru&ive to that temper which 
is neceſſary to the preſervation of life. Locke. 
Des TrU/cTIVELY. adv. [from deſtrudive.] 
Ruinouſly ; miſchieyouſly ; with power to de- 
{troy. 
What remains but to breathe out Moſes's wiſh ? 
O that men were not ſo d://1uFvely fooliſh, 
| : Decay of Piety. 
Drs TRrRu'cTIVENESS. . f. {| from deſtructive. ] 
The quality of deſtroying. or ruining. | 
The vice of profeſſors exceeds the deſtructiveneſs 
of the moſt hoſtile aſſaults, as inteſtine treachery 
is more ruinous than foreign violence. Dec. of Piety. 
Ds TRV“ C TOR. ». /. | from de/iroy.] Deſtroyer; 
conſumer. 
Helmont wittily calls the fire the d:fru&or and 
the artificial death of things. 
Dzsu/DAaT10N. u. /. [diſudatio, Latin.] A pro- 
fuſe and inordinate ſweating, from what cauſe ſo- 
ever. | 


to be accuſtomed ; diſcontinuance of practice or 
habit. 25 f 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barba- 
rous people, thoſe countries were quickly fallen 
off, with barbariſm and deſuetude, from their for- 
nier civility and knowledge. Tate. 
We fee in all things how d+-/uetrde does contract 
and narrow our faculties, ſo that we can appre- 
hend only thoſe things wherein we are converſant. 


DE'sUL TORY. ] adj. [ d:ſultorius, Lat.] Rov- 
Desvri.To'rious. ing from thing to thing; 
anſettled ; immethodical; unconſtant. Deſultori- 
, is not in uſe. | 9 

'Tis not for a diſullory thought to atone for a 
iewd courſe ofelife, nor for any thing but the ſu- 
perinducing of a virtuous habit upon a vicious one, 
to qualify an effectual converſion. L' Fftrange. 
ſltorious fancy preſently takes the ſcent, leaves 
the unfiniſhed and half-mangled notion, and ſkips 
away in purſuit of the new game. Norris. 
Take my d:ſu{rory thoughts in their native order, 
as they riſe in my mind, without being reduced to 
rules, and marſhalled according to art. 


Te Desvme. v. a. ¶ diſuno, Lat.] To take from 
any thing; to borrow. 


tions. ; 


4. The cauſe of deſtruction ; a deſtroyer ; a de- 


Locke. | 


Boyle. | 


Desv'ETUDE. n. . [deſuetuds, Lat.] Ceffation | 


Government of the Tongue. | 


Let but the leaſt trifle croſs his way, and his d- | 


Felton on the Claſſicks. | 
Would'ſt eaſily detect what I conceal. 


DET 


This pebble doth ſuppoſe, as pre. exiſtent to lr, 


the more ſimple matter out of which it is deſumed, - 


the heat and influence of the ſun, and the due 
preparation of the matter. : Hale. 
They have left us relations ſuitable to thoſe of 
Alian and Pliny, whence they d:/umed their narra- 
Brown, 
Laws, if convenient and uſeful, are never the 
worſe, though they be deſumed and taken from the 
laws of other countries. Hale. 
To DETA CH. v. a. | detacher, Fr.] | 
1. To ſeparate; to diſengage; to part from 
ſomething. £7 
The heat takes along with it a ſort of vegetative 
and terreſtrial matter, which it detaches from the 
uppermoſt ſtratum. Woodward. 
The ſeveral parts of it are detached one from the 
other, and yet join again one cannot tell how. 
5 : 8 Pope. 
2, To ſend out part of a greater body of , 


on an expedition. 


If ten men are in war with forty, and the lat- 
ter detach only an equal number to the engage- 
ment, what benefit do they receive from their ſu- 
periority ? Addi ſan. 

Det TA'CHMENT. #. ſ. [from detach.] A body 
of troops ſent out from the main army. 

The Czar diſpatched inſtructions to ſend out 
detachments of his cavalry, to prevent the King of 
Sweden's joining his army. Tatl.r, N 55. 

Beſides materials, which are brute and blind, 
Did not this work require a knowing mind? 
Who for the taſk ſhould fit detachments chuſe 
From all the atoms. Blackmore. 

To DETAIL. v. a. ſdetaillr, Fr.] To relate 
particularly; to particulariſe; to diſplay minutely 
and diſtin&tly. _ | | 

They will perceive the miſtakes of theſe philo- | 
ſophers, and be able to anſwer their arguments, 
without my being obliged to detail them. Cheyne. 

DETA'IL. 2. J. [ detail, Fr.] A minute and par- 
ticular account. | | | | 

I chuſe, rather than trouble the reader with a 
detail here, to defer them to their proper place. 

4 | : Woodward. 

I was unable to treat this part of my ſubject 
more in detail, without becoming dry and tedious. 


| Pope, 
To DETAVIN. », a. La Lat.] 
I. To keep that which belongs to another. | 
Detain not the wages of the hireling; for every 
degree of detention of it, beyond the time, is in- 
juſtice and uncharitableneſs. Taylor, 
2. To withhold; to keep back. | 
| Theſe doings ſting him | 
So venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakeſpeare. 
He has deſcribed the paſſion of Calypſo, and 
the indecent advances ſhe made to detain him from 
his country. h | Broome. 
3- To reſtrain from departure. _ 
Let us detain thee until we ſhall have made ready 
a kid. Tudges, xlii. 15. 
Had Orpheus ſung it in the nether ſphere, 
So much the hymn had pleas'd the tyrant's ear, 
The wife had been detuin'd to Keep her huſband 
there. . Dryden, 
4. To hold in cuſtody. - | 
DTA IN DER. u. /. [from detain. ] The name of 
a writ for holding one in cuſtody. | 
DET IN ER. A. /. [from detain, ] He that holds 
back any one's right ; he that detains any thing. 
Judge of the obligation that lies upon all ſorts 
of injurious perſons ; the ſacrilegious, the d:tain- 
ers of tithes, and cheaters of mens inheritances. 
| Taylor. 
To DETE'CT. v. a. [ detectus, Lat.] 
1. To diſcover; to find out any crime or arti- 
ſice. | | | 
There's no true lover in the foreſt, elſe figh- 
ing every minute, and groaning every hour, would 
detect the lazy foot of time as well as a clock. : 
Shakeſpeare. 
Though ſhould I hold my peace, yet thou 
Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. To diſcover in general, | 


ſtipation of the tangible parts. 


ing with me by this method. 


DET 


The utmoſt infinite ramifications and inofcula» 
tions of all the ſeveral ſorts of veſſels may eaſily be 
detected by glaſſes, ry 

DETE'cTER. #. ſ. [from detect.] A diſcoverer ; 
one that finds out what another deſires to hide. 

Oh, heavens ! that this treaſon were not ; or 
not I the dete@er. Shakeſpeare. 

Hypocriſy has a ſecret hatred of its detecter; that 
which will bring it to a teſt which it cannot paſs. 
| + Decay of Piety. 

DETe'cT1on. . ſ. [from detect! 
gt Diſcovery of guilt os fraud, or any other 
ault. | | 

Should I come to her with any detection in my 
hand, I could drive her then from the ward of her 
purity. Shakeſpeare. 

That is a ſign of the true evangelical zeal, and 
not for the detection of its contrary : it ſhould 
abound more in the mild and good-natured affec- 
tion, than in the vehement and wrathful paſſions. 
| Spratt, 

Detection of the incoherence of looſe diſcourſes 


was wholly owing to the ſyllogiſtical form. Locke. 


2. Diſcovery of any thing hidden. 

Not only the ſea, but rivers and rains alſo, are 
inſtrumental to the detection of amber, and other 
foſſils, by waſhing away the earth and dirt that 
concealed them. Woodward. 

DETE/NT10N. 2. g. [from detain.] | 

1. The act of keeping what belongs to another. 


How goes the world that I am thus encoun- 


tred 7 
With clam'rous claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
And the detention of long ſince due debts, 
Againſt my honour ? Shakeſpeare. 
2. Confinement; reſtraint. 
This worketh by detention of the ſpirits, and con- 
con, 


To DETE'R. v. a. | deterreo, Lat.] To diſcou- 


Tage by terrour; to fright from any thing. 


I never yet the tragick ſtrain eſſay'd, 


Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid. Waller. 


Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us | 
from our duty, yet our caſe is not hard, ſo long as 


we have a greater ſtrength on our ſide. Tillotſon. 
Beauty or unbecomingneſs are of more force to 
draw or deter imitation, than any diſcourfes which 
can he made to them. 2 Locke. 

The ladies may not be deterred from correſpond- 
Addiſon. 
My own face deters me from my glaſs; 


And Kneller only ſhews what Celia was. Prior. 


DE TER'MENT. 2. ſ. | from deter. ] Cauſe of diſ- 


couragement; that by which one is deterred. A 


gond word, but not now uſed. | 
This will not be thought a diſcouragement unto 


. ſpirits, which endeavour to advantage nature by 


incarn. 


art; nor will the ill ſucceſs of ſome be made a | 


ſufficient determent unto others. 

| Y Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Theſe are not all the detorments that oppoſed my 
obeying you. Boyle. 

To DETE'RGE. v. a. | detergo, Lat.] To cleanſe 
a ſore; to purge any part from feculence or ob- 
ſtructions. 

Conſider the part and habit of body, and add or 
diminiſh your ſimples as you deſign to deterge or 
Wiſeman. 


. © Sea ſalt preſerves bodies, through which it paſſ- 


eth, from corruption, and it detergeth the vellels,, 
and keeps the fluids from putrefaction. 
: | Arbuthnot, 
DETE'RGENT. adj. 
cleanſes. 
The food ought to be nouriſhing and detergent. 
| Arbutbnot. 


Dx TERTIORA TT ION. 2. ſ. [from deterior, Lat.] 


The act of making any thing worſe; the ſtate of 


growing worſe. 
DE 1E'RMINABLE. adj, | from datermine.] That 


which may be certainly decided. 


Whether all plants have ſeeds were more eaſily 
determinable, if we could conclude concerning 
harts-tongue, ferne, and ſome others. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


About this matter, which ſeems ſo eaſily deter- 


1 


Ray. 


[from deterge. ] That which | 


i 


L- 


DET 


| mnabl by ſenſe, accurate and ſober men widely 
diſagree. | le 
To DETERMINATE. v. a. ¶ determiner, Fr.] 
To limit; to fix; to determine; to terminate: 
not in uſe. ; 
The ſly flow hours ſhall not determinate | 
The dateleſs limit of thy dear exile. Shakeſpeare. 
De TERMINATE. adj. | determinatus, Latin. ] 
1. Settled ; definite; determined. 
Demonitrations in numbers, if they are not 
more evident and exact than in extenſion, yet they 
are more general in their uſe, and determinate in 
their application. | Locke. 


To make all the planets move about the ſun in | 
circular orbs, there muſt be given to each, by a 


determinate impulſe, thoſe preſent particular de- 
grees of velocity which they now have, in pro- 
portion to their diſtances from the ſun, and to rhe 
quantity of the ſolar matter. Bentl.y. 
2. Eſtabliſhed ; ſettled by rule; poſitive. 
Scriptures are read before the time of divine 
ſervice, and, without either choice or ſtint, ap- 
pointed by any determinate order. Hooker. 
3. Deciſive ; concluſive. 
| I' th' progreſs of this buſineſs, 
Ere a d:terminatc reſolution, he, 
I mean the biſhop, did require a reſpite. Shake(p. 
4. Fixed; reſolute. 
Like men diſuſed in a long peace, more deter- 


minate to do, than ſkilful how to do. — Sidney. 
5. Reſolved. | eg 
My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


De TERMINATELY. adv. [ from determinate. ] 

I. Reſolutely; with fixed reſolve. 

The queen obeyed the king's commandment, 
full of raging agonies, and d-terminately bent, that 
ſhe would ſeek-all loving means to win Zelmane. 

: Sidney. 

In thoſe errors they are ſo determinately ſettled, 
that they pay into falſity the whole ſum of what- 
ſoever love is owing unto God's truth. Hooker. 
2. Certainly ; unchangeably. 

Think thus with yourſelves, that you have not 
the making of things true or falſe; but that the 
truth and exiſtence of things is already fixed and 
ſettled, and that the principles of religion are al- 
ready either determinately true or falſe, before you 
think of them. Tillotſon. 

DE TERMINA'TION. #. . [from Pando, 

1. Abſolute direction to a certain end. 

When we voluntarily waſte much of our lives, 
that remiſſneſs oan by no means conſiſt with a 
conſtant determination of will or deſire to the great- 
eſt apparent good. cke. 

2. The reſult of deliberation ; concluſion form- 
ed; reſolution taken. 

They have acquainted me with their determinati- 
on, Which is to go home, and to trouble you no 
more. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

The proper acts of the intelle& are intellection, 
deliberation, and determination or deciſion. 

; | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It is much diſputed by divines, concerning the 
power of man's will to good and evil in the ſtate 
of innocence; and upon very nice and dangerous 
precipices, ſtand their determinations on _ mw 

outh, 

Conſult thy judgment, affections and inclinati- 
ons, and make thy determination upon every parti- 
cular ;. and be always as ſuſpicious of thy 
poſſible. - | 8 Calamy. 

3. Judicial deciſion. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to 


juſtice and lenity, and to the ſpeedy determination of 


civil and criminal cauſes. Gulliver's Travels. 

DET#rMINATIVE. adj. [from determinate. ] 

1. That which uncontrolably direRs to a certain 
end. : 

That individual action which is juſtly puniſhed 
as ſinful in us, cannot proceed from the ſpecial in- 
fluence and determinative power of a juſt cauſe. 

Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

2. That which makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex ſub- 


je& does not necgflarily-or conſtantly belong to it, 


ſelf as | 


D E T 
then it is determinative, and limits the ſubject to a 


Boyle. | particular part of its extenſion; as, every pious 


Watts. 


man ſhall be happy. 
. from determinate. ] One 


DeTERMINA'TOR. 7. 
who determines. . 

They have recourſe unto the great d:terminator 
of virginity, conceptions, fertility, and the inſcru- 
table infirmities of the whole body. Bvown. 

To DETE/'RMINE. v. 4. | determiner, Fr. des 
mino, Latin. ] 

I. To fix; to ſettle. Ks 
It is concluded he ſhall be protector. 

IIt is deter min d, not concluded yet; 

But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry. Shoteſp. 

More particularly to determine the proper ſeaton 
for grammar, I do not ſee how it can be made a 
ſtudy, but as an introduction to rhetorick. Locke. 

2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. 

Probability, in the nature of it, ſuppoſes that a 
thing may, or may not be ſo, for any thing that. 
yet appears, or is certainly determined on the other 
fide. South. 

Milton's ſubje& was ſtill greater than Homer's 
or Virgit's : it does not drmm the fate of fingle 
perſons or nations, but of a whole ſpecies. 

Addiſon. 

Deſtruction hangs on every word we ſpeak, 
On every thought, till the concluding ſtroke 
Determines all, and cloſes our defign. Addiſan. 

3. To bound; to confine. ; 

The knowledge of men hitherto hath been de- 
termined by the view or ſight ; ſo that whatſoever 
is inviſible, either in reſpect of the fineneſs of the 
body itſelf, or the ſmallneſs of the parts, or of the 
ſubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon. 

The principium individuationis is exiſtepce- it- 
ſelf, which determines a being of any ſort to a par- 
ticular time and place, incommunicable to two de- 
ings of the ſame kind. "2". - | Locke. 

No ſooner have they climbed that hill, which 
thus determines their view at. a diſtance, but a new 
proſpect is opened. Atterbury.. 

4. To adjuſt ; to limit; to define. 

He that has ſettled in his mind determined ideas, 
with names affixed to them, will be able to diſcern 
their differences one from another, which is really 
diſtinguiſhing. 

5. To influence the choics. 

You have the captives, 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife: 
We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety + 
May equally determine. " Shakeſpeare.. 

A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice. from 
being determined for or againſt the thing propoſed, 
"till he has examined it. 223 

As ſoon as the ſtudious man's hunger and thirſt 
makes him uneaſy, he, whoſe will was never deter- 
mined to any purſuit of good cheer, is, by the un- 
.eaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preſently determined 
to eating and drinking. Locke, 


"RE 


* 


6. To reſolve. | 

Jonathan knew that. it was determined of Bis fa- 
ther to flay David. I Sam. XX. 33. 

7. To decide. 33 a 

I do not aſk whether bodies ſo exiſt, that the 
motion of one cannot be without the motion of 
another; to determine this either way, is to beg.the- 


queſtion for or againſt a vacuum. 3 Fe. 
8. To put an end to; to deſtroy. | 
Now where is he, that will not ſtay ſo long 
»Till ſickneſs hath derermin'd me? Shakeſpeare. 
To DET E/RMINE. v. 7. | 5 
1. To conclude; to form a final concluſion. 
Eve ! now expect great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will ſoon deter mins, or impoſe | 
Milton. 


Ney laws to be obſerv'd.. 
2. To ſettle opinion. . „ 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand which 
way the learned ſhall deter mine of it. Locke. 
3. To end; to come to an end. PE: 
They were apprehended, and after conviction 
the danger determined by their deaths... ©. Haynoard., 
All. pleaſure ſpringing from a gratified paſſion,. 
as moſt of the pleaſure of ſin does, muſt needs de- 
ter mine with that paſſion. | Soul. 
£5 | x 4. To 


— 2 — — — —_— — 
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DET 
J. To make a deciſion. 
She ſoon ſhall know of us, 
How honovrably and how Kindly we 


Determine for her. 
1 To end conſequentially. 
e 


volutions of ſtate, many times, make way ſor 


new inſtitutions and forms; and often determine in 
either ſetting up ſome tyranny at home, or bring- 
ing ia ſome conqueſt from abroad. Temple. 

6. To reſolve concerning any thing. 

Now, noble peers, the cauſe why we are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Shakeſpeare. 

DETERRA'T1ON. #. /. { d: and terra, Latin; de- 
terrer, French. | Diſcovery of any thing by remo- 
val of the earth that hides it; the act of unburying. 

This concerns the raiſing of new mountains, de- 
err ation or the devolution of earth down upon 
the valleys, from the hills and higher grounds. 

Wendevard, 

DerE'xs oN. u. ſ. [from der 0, Latin.] The 
act of cleanſing a ſore. 

I endeavoured deter /151 ; but the matter could 
not be diſcharged, Wiſeman. 

DE TE'kSIVE. adj. [from deterge.] Having the 

power to cleanſe. 

D r'uslvk. . . An application that has the 
power of cleanfing wounds. 

We frequently fee ſimple ulcers afſlicted with 
ſharp humours, which corrode them, and render 
them painful ſordid ulcers, if not timely relieved by 
deter foes and lenients. Wiſeman. 


To DETE'ST. v. a. [ deteflor, Latin.] To hate; 


to abhor : to abominate. 

Nizh thereto the ever-damned beaſt 
Durſt not approach ; for he was deadly made, 
And all that life preſerved did d Fairy Queen, 

Glory grows guilty of deteffed crimes, 

When for fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
I've liv'd in ſuch diſhonour, that the gods 
Dete/t my baſeneſs. Shak-/peare. 

There is that naturally i in the heart of man 
- which abhors fin as fin, and conſequently would 
make him dee it both in himſelf and others too. 
South. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gabes of hell. Pope. 

DeT#'sTABLE. adj. [from dan. ] Hateful ; ab- 
horred ; abominable ; odious. 

Reguil q, divorc'd, wrong'd, ſpighted, ſlain ! 
Moſt. deteſt. * death. Shakeſpeare. 

He defired bim to conftder that both armies 
confifted of Chriſtians, to whom nothing is more 
 eetejbable than effuſion of human blood. Hiyward. 
DTI TARIL x. ad. from detefiable.] Hatefully; 
abominably : odtouNy, 

It ſtands here ſtigmatized by the apoſtle as a 
temper of mind, rendering men fo deteftably bud, 
that the great enemy of mankind neither can nor 
deſires to make them worſe. South, 

DIES TNT ION. . J. ¶ from de.] 

r. Hatred; abhorrence; abomination. 

Then only did mis fortune make her fee what 
ſhe had done, eſpecially finding in us rather der//ta- 
Nin than pity. Sidn 


2. It i: ſometimes uſed with gr; but of ſeems 


more proper. 
The de'eft2t:on you e can expreſs 
Tor vice in all its glitt'ring dreſs. Sæui 
Our love of God will infpire us with Has i 12 
tion for ſin, as that is of all things moſt con- 
trary to his divine nature. Seit. 
D=Te's T ERA. n. . [from deref}.] One that hates 
or abhors. 
To DETHN ON R. v. a. [d:trony, Fr. d. and thro- 
mr, Latin. J To divett of regality; to throw down 
| from t. ie throne ; to deprive of regal dignity. 
DzTi/xys. u. K [ 4:2enve, Prench A writ that 
Fes againſt him, who, having goods or chattels de- 
liyered him to keep, refufes to deliver them again. 
Copel, 
PrrTonxTION. a. . | tor, Latin.] Somewhat 
more ee than the ordinary crackling of ſalts 
in calcination; as in the going off of the pulvis or 
a Uum fung, or the une. It is allo ufed to 


Shakeſpeare. ; 


[bility in the private ſpirit, and have detorted texts of 


ler, French. | 


DET 

that Re which happens upon the mixtute bf: 
fluids that ferment with violence; as oil of tur- 
pentine with oil of vitriol, reſembling the explo- 
fron of gunpowder. * Quincy. 

A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, till 
the d:tonation occaſioned by the former be either 
quite or almoſt altog2ther ended; unlefs it chance 
that the puffing matter do blow the coal too ſoon 
out of the crucible, Boyle. 

To DE TONIZ E. v. a. from d, Latin. ] To 
calcine with detonation. A chemical term. 

Nineteen parts in twenty of detonized nitre is 
deſtroyed in eighteen days. Arbuthnot on Air. 

To DrTo/RT:. v. a. [ detortus, of detorqueo. Latin. | 
To wreſt from the original import, meaning, or 
defi gn 

They have fume what amounts to an infalli- 


feripture to the ſedition, diſturbance, and deſtruc- 
tion of the civil government. D, yden.| 
7» DETRACT. v. a. [ detra/Fam, Latin; detrac- 


1. To derogate ; to take away by envy, calum- 
ny, or cenſure, any thing from the reputation of 
another.: with 797. 

Thoſe were atliſtants in private, 
truſted to manage the affairs in publick ; for that 
would d-tra& from the honour of the principal am- 
baiſador. Bacon. 

No envy can ditract from this : it will mine in 
hiſtory, and, like {w ans, grow v hiter the longer it 
endures. 8 D den. 

2. To take away; to withdraw. 


By the largeneſs of the cornices they hinder 


both the light within, and likewiſe detra& much 
from the view of the front without. Motion. 

The multitude of partners does detract nothing 
from each private ſhare, nor does the publickneſs 
of it leffen propriety in it. Boyle. 

De RAC TRA. . J. [from dr.] One that 
takes away another's reputation ; one that Impairs 
the honour of another injuriouſly. 

I am right glad to be thus fatisfied, in that I yet 
was never able till now to choke the mouth of 
ſuch detracters with the certain ee of their 
ſlanderous untruths. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Whether we are ſo entirely babe of their loy- 
alty upon the preſent foot of government as you 
may imagine, their detracters make a queſtion. 


Swift, 
Away the fair detrattirs went, £ 

And gave by turns their cenſures vent. Swift. 

Dt TRACTION. n. . ¶ detractio, Latin; detracti- 
, French. ] 

Detraction, in the native importance of the word, 
ſigniſies the withdrawing or taking off from a 
thing; and, as it is applied to the reputation, it 
denotes the impairing or leſſening a man in point 
of fame, rendering him leſs valued and eſteemed 
by others, which is the final aim of detraction. 


Ayliffe. 
IT put myſelf to thy direction, and 
Unſpeak mine own d:tra&ion ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, 
For ftrangers to my nature. Shak.ſprave. 
Fame, that her high birth to raiſe, 
Seem'd erſt fo laviſh and profuſe, 
We may juſtly now accuſe _ 8 
Of detraction from her praiſe. Milton.” 
Tf d&trafon could invite us, difcretion ſurely 
would contain us from any derogatory intention. 
Brown. 
To put a ftop to the inſults and detrac#ions of 
vain men, I reſolved to enter into the examinati- 
on. Woodward. 
To confider an author as the ſubje& of obloquy 
and 01252722, we may obferve with what pleaſure 
a work is received by the invidious part of man- 
kind, in which a writer falls ſhort of himſelf. | 
Addiſon. 
DeTrAcToRY. adj, [from detra@.] Defama- 
tory by denial of defert ; derogatory. Sometimes 
with to, properly from, 1 
This is not only derogatory unto the wiſdom of 
God, who hath propoſed the world unto our know- 


edge, and thereby che notion · of himſelf, but alſo 


but not 


þ 


-DEV 


ee unte the intellect and fente of man, ex 


preſſedly diſpoſed for that inquiſition. Brotun. 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the ex- 
preſſions I find leſs detraZtory From a theme above 
our praiſes. Boye. 

The detras toy lye takes from a great man the 
reputation that juſtly belongs to him. Arbuthnot. 

De TRACTREsS. u. f. from detract. A cenſo- 
rious woman. 

If any ſhall detract from a lady's character, 1 un- 
leſs ſhe be abſent, the ſaid detra&reſs ſhall be fort hi- 
with ordered to the wen place of the room. 

Aadiſon. 

DE/TRIMENT. 00 [detrimentims Latin. ] 
Loſs ; damage; miſchie diminution; harm. 

Difficult it muſt be for one Chriſtian church to 
aboliſh that which all had received and held for the 
ſpace of many ages, and that ee any detriment 


unto religion. Hooker, 
I can repair | | 
That detriment, if ſuch it be, to loſe. 5 
Selk-loſt. Miles. 


If your joint pow'r r prevail, th affairs of hell 

No det, iment need fear: go and be ſtrong. 

| Mi lion. 

There often falls out fo many thirigs to be done 

on the ſudden; that ſome of them muſt of neceſ- 

ſity be neglected for that whole year, which is 
the gr cateſt detrimen; ko this whole myſtery. 

Evelyn Kaltndar, 
Let a family burn but a candle a night leſs than 
the uſual number, and they may take in the Spec- 


| tator without detriment to their e affairs. 


Adds for. 

DeTrINMENTAL. adj. [from detriment.) Mu- 
chie vous; harmful; cauſing loſs. 

Among all nonorary rewards, which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remember 
none ſo remarkable as the titles which are be- 
ſtowed by the emperor of China: theſe are never 
given to any ſubject *till the ſubject is dead. 

Obſtinacy in prejudices, which are detrimental to 


| our country, ought not to be miſtaken for virtu- 


ous reſolation and firmneſs of mind. Addiſon. 
Dt TRYT1ON. . ſ. | detero, detritus, Latin. The 
act of wearing away. Didi. 
To DETRU'DE. v. 4. [detrudo, Lat.] To nuuſt 


down ; to force into a lower place. 


Such as are detruded down to hell, 

Eitther, for ſhame, they {till themſelves retite; 
Or, ty'd in chains, they in cloſe priſon dwell. Da ier. 

Philoſophers are of opinion, that the fouls of 
men may, for their miſcarriages, be detruded inta 
the bodies of beaſts. Lot te. 

At thy command the vernal ſun awakes 
The torpid ſap, den uded to the root | 
By wintry winds. Thomſen. 

To DETRU!NCATE. v. a. d inerco, Lat.] Ta 
lop; to cut; to ſhorten by deprivat ion of pa . 

DT RUN CT TON. 7. }. | from detr uncate. ] 
act of topping or cutting. _ 

Ds.TRvu's10N. u. /. from terrufin Latin.) The 


act of thruſting or forcing down. 


From this dt %%% of the waters towards the : 
fide, the parts tow ards the pole muſt be much in- 


creaſed. Keil again Burnet. 
Dzrroas lo. 3. ,. C deterbe, Latin. } The act 
of throwing down; rx £7 ation. Diet. 


Dr vas TT oN. u. eee Latin. ] Waſte; 5 
havock ; defolation ; deſtrntio 
By devaſtati n the rough eier gains, 
And farmers fatten. moſt when farame reigns. 
TAs th, 
That flood which overflowed Attica in the days 
of Ogyges, and that which drowned Theffaly in 
Deucalion's time, made cruel havock and devafla- 
tion among them. Wodward. 
155 VEE. . ſ. deux, French.] 
. Two: a word uſed in games. | 
"To are a gentleman and a gameſter ; om, I 
am ſure, you know how much the groſs ſen of 
duce ace amounts to. | | Shah: Jpe« re 
* Te Devil. See Drus k. 
To DREVE'Lor. v. a. [ developer, French. To 
' diſengage from ſomething that enfolds and con- 
SONS to diſentangle; to clear from its covering. 
h 3 Take 


. 


dE 
| Take him to dewelop, if you can, | 
And hew the block off, and get out the Man, 
Dunciad. 
Deve/RcG ENCE, . f. [devergentia, Latin. ] _ 
_ elivity ; declination. 
J Deve'sT. v. a. [devefter, French ; de and 
_erftis, Latin] | 
1. To trip ; to deprive of cloaths. 
i Friends all but now, 
WO quarter and in terms like bride and groom, 
Dyveftiing them for bed. 
Then of his arms Androgeus he dewe/ts, 
His ſword, his ſhield he takes, and plumed creſts. 
Denham. 
2. To annul; to take away any thing good. 
What are thoſe breaches of the law of nature 
and nations, which do forfeit and deveft all right 
md title in a nation to government? Bacon.” 
3. To free from any thing bad, 
Come on thou little inmate of this breaſt, 
Which for thy ſake from paſſions I dev. Prior. 
DEVE/X. adj. ¶ devexus, Latin.] Bending down; 


daeclivous; incurvated downwards. 
[from devex.] Incurvation | 


DEve'/xITY. *. 
downwards z declivity. 
To DE'viaTE. v. n. [de via decedere, Lat) 
1. To wander from the right or common way. 
The reſt to ſome faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into ſenſe. Dryden. 
Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 


May boldly deviate from the common track. Pope. | 


What makes all phyſical and moral ill? 
There nature deviates, and here wanders will. 
Pope. 
Beſides places which may deviate from the ſerie 
of the author, it would be kind to obſerve any 
. deficiencies in the diction. e. 

2. To go aſtray ; to err; to ſin; to offend. 

Devis/TtioN. 1. J. from dex viate. ] | 

. The act of quitting the right way; error; 
wandering. 

Theſe bodies conſtantly move round in the 
| fame tracts without making the leaſt deviation, 

Cheyne. 

2. Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. 

Having once ſurveyed the true and proper na- 
tural alphabet, we may eaſily diſcover the devia- 
tions from it, in all the alphabets in uſe, either by 
defect of ſingle characters, of letters, or by 
confuſion of them. Holder. 

3. Offence ; obliquity of conduct. 

Worthy perſons, if inadvertently Hen into a 
deviation, will endeavour inſtantly to recover their 
loft ground, that they may not bring error into 
habit. Clariſſa. 
Drvrce. . A. [deviſe French; deviſa, Italian. J 

1. A contrivance; a ftratagem. 

This is our di vice, 
That Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meet with us. 
Shak: ſpeare. 

He intended it as a politick dv to leffen their 

inter and Keep them low in the world. 
Atterbury. 

3 deſign; a ſcheme formed; project; ſpe- 

culation. 


Iouching the exchange of laws in practice with 


Jaws in device, Which they ſay are better for the 
| Mate of the church, if they might take place: the 
farther we examine them, the greater cauſe we 
ind to conclude, although we continue the ſame 
we are, the harm 1s not great. Hooker. 
_ His device is againſt Babylon, to deſtroy Mrs 
Fer. Ii. 11. 
| There are many drrices in a man's heart; ne- 
vertheleſs, the counſel of the Lord ſhall ſtand. 
Prov. xix. 21. 
3. The emblem on a ſhield; the enſign armo- 
rial of a nation or family. 
Then change we ſbields, and th ir A bear; 
Let fraud ſupply the want of force in war. 
| Dryden. 
Hiberniz' s harp, device of her command, 
And parent of her mirth, ſhall there be ben, 
ion. 
. They intend to let the w ortd ſee what party 
they are of, by figures and defigns upon theſe 


TR as the knights-errant uſed to diſti 
\ themſelves by devices on their ſhields. 


It were more properly written dive/.] 


Shake ſpeare. 


| If thou art honeſt, thou'rt a deviliſh cheat. Addiſon. 


D E V 


guifh 
fon, 

4. Invention ; genius. 

He's gentle; never ſchooled, and yet learned; 
full of noble device, of all ſorts enchantingly be- 
loved. - S hake/peare. 
DEVIL. »n. /. [wopul, 1 ; diabolus, Latin. 


1. A fallen angel; the tempter and ſpiritual 
enemy of mankind. 
Are you a man BE 
A,, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A wicked man or woman. 
See thyſelf, dew: ur 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A ludicrous term for miſchief. 
A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 
But to be tax'd, and beaten, is the devil. Granville, 
4. A kind of expletive, exprefling wonder or 
vexation. 
The things, we know, are neither tich nor 


rare ; 
But wonder how the devil they got there! Pope. 
1 5: A kind of ludicrous negative in an adverbial 
enſe. 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 


A Proverb. 
De'v1t.15H. adj. [from devil.) 
1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; dia- 
belical ; miſchievous; malicious; deſtructive. 
Gynecia miſtruſted greatly Cecropia, becauſe 
ſhe had heard much of the deviliſb wickedneſs of 
her heart. Sidney.” 
For grief thereof, and devi/i/Þ deſpight, 
From his infernal furnaces forth he threw 
Huge AY that dimmed all the heaven's 
light, 
Enroll'di in duſkiſh fmoke and brimſtone blue. 


Spenſer. 
He trains his deviliſp engin*ry, impal'd 
On ev'ry ſide with ſhadowy ſquadrons deep. 


"1 | 


2. Having communication with the devil. 
The ducheſs, by his ſubordination, 
Upon my life began her devilifh practices. 
Shakeſpeare. 
An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. ' 
A deviliſh knave ! beſides the knave is hand- 
in him that delight. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Exceſſive: in a ludicrous ſenſe. 
Thy hair and beard are of a different die, 
Short of a foot, diſtorted of an eye, 
With all theſe tokens of a knave complete, 


DE'VILISHLY. "adv. [from deviliſh, | In a man- 
ner ſuiting the devil; diabolically. 

Thoſe trumpeters threatened them with conti- 
mal alarms of damnation, if they did not venture. 
life, fortune, and all, in that which wickedly and 
d:wili/hly thoſe impoſtors called the cauſe of 2 

out 

Dr'viIxix. 1. J. [from devil. ] A little devil. 

Clariſſa. | 

Deviovs. adj. [devins, La] | T 

1. Out of ths common track. | 

Creuſa kept behind: by choice we au 
Through ev'ry dark and ev'ry devious way. Dryden. 

In this minute devious ſubject I have been ne- 
ceſſitated to explain myſelf in more words than 
may ſeem needful. Holder. 

2. Wandering; roving; ra 

Every muſe, 
And every blooming pleaſure, wait without 
To bleſs the wildly devious morning walk. 
Ton 
3. Erring; going aſtray from reRitude. 

One devious ſtep, at firſt ſetting out, frequently 
leads a perſon into a wilderneſs of doubt and 
error. * Clariſſa. 

Some lower muſe, perhaps, who lightly treads 
The d--+:0us paths where wanton fancy leads. Reue. 

4. It is uſed hkewife of perſons. - Roving; idly} 


Milton. | parts. 


phets of their country. 


DE V 

| 7 DEVISE. . #. [<viſr, Pronchy as of de 
viſare, to look about. Skinner] 

. To contrive ; to ſorm by art; to invent; to 
excogitate; to strike out by thought. 

Whether they, at their firſt coming into the 
land, or afterwards, by trading with other nati- 
ons which had letters, learned them of them, or 
deviſed them among themſelves, is very doubtful. 

Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

He could by his ſkill draw after him the weiglu 


of five thouſand buſhels of grain, and deviſe thoſe 


rare engines which ſhot ſmall ſtones at hand, bur 
great ones afar off. Peacham. 

Ye ſons of art, one curious piece deviſe, 

From whoſe. con motion ſhall ariſe. 

| Blackmore. 

2. To plan; to ſcheme. 

Behold I frame evil againſt you, and deviſe b 
device againſt you. Fer. xiii. 5 1. 
To Devr'ss. v. . To conſider; to contrive ; 
- En anciently with 


Her merry fit ſhe freſhly gan to rear, 
And did of joy and * deviſe, 
Herſelf to cheriſh and her gueſt to you 
airy 
But ſith now ſafe ye ſeized have the ſhore, 
And well arrived are, high God be bleſt, 
Let us deviſe of eaſe and everlaſting reſt. 
Fairy Queer, 

Since we are ſo far entered, let us, I pray you, 
a little deviſe of thoſe evils by -which that country 
is held in this wretched caſe, that it 3 as you 
ſay, be recured. rſer”s Telha. 

Deviſe but how you'll uſe him — 38 
and let us two dev iſe to bring him thither. S 
Devr'ss. n. ſ. ¶dviſe, a will, old French. 
I. The act of giving or bequeathing by will. 
This word is properly attributed, in our com- 
mon law, to him that bequeaths his goods by his 
laſt will or teſtament in writing ; and the reaſon 
is, becauſe thoſe that now appertain only to the 
deviſour, by this act are diftributed into young 


The alienation is made by deviſe in a laſt will 
only, and the third part of theſe profits is there 
demandable. Loc 

2. Contrivance. See Device. 

God hath omitted nothing needful to his purpoſe, 


nor left his intention to be accompliſhed by our . 


ns 


| fome, young, and blyth : all thoſe requiſites are | deviſes. 


To Devr'ss. v. a. [from the noun. }] To grant 
by will. A law term. 
Drvis EE“. a. ſ. He to whom ſomething is 


| queathed by will. 


Devr'sER. n. . [from deviſe.]. A. contriver; 


an inventer. 


Being divided from truth in themſelves, they 


are yet farther removed by advenient deception ; - 
for true it is, if I ſay they are daily e into 
error by deviſers. 


Brown. 
The authors of uſeful inventions, the deviſers of 
wholeſome laws, as were the philoſophers of an- 
cient times, were honoured as the fathers and pro- 
- Grew. 
DevrsouR, n. /. He that gives by will. Ses 
Drvis E. 

DE“ VITABLE. adj. [ devitabilrs, Lat.] Poſſible 
to be avoided; avoidable. Dick. 
DevitaTion. 1. J. [devitatio, Latin. ] The act 
of eſcaping or ayoiding. Dig. 

Devory. adj. [ vnide, French. ] 

1. Empty; vacant ; void. 

When I awoke and found her place devoid, 
And nought but preſſed graſs where ſhe had lyen, 


I forrow'd all ſo much as earſt I joy' d. 


5 Fuiry Queen. 

2. Without any thing, whether good or evil; 
free from ; in want of. 
He flung it from him, and devoid of dread, 
r him lightly leaped without heed. 

Fairy Deen, 

That the ſoul and angels are devoid of quantity 
and dimenſion, and that they have nothing to do 
with proper, locality, is n opinioned. 


vagrant; erring from the way. = | 


Glanville. 
3 N 
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The miotion of this chariot will be il eafier as 


it afcends higher, till at length it ſhall become ut- 
terly devoid of gravity, when the leaſt ſtrength will 


be able to beſtow upon it a ſwift motion, 


- 


-W 


Ol life deſerted ſand. 


Ireland. 


Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
_ His warlike mind, his ſoul dev of fear, 
His high deſigning thoughts were figur'd there, 
As when, by ACN ghoſts are made appear. 
Dryden. 
We Tyrians are not ſo d:v:id of ſenfe, 
Nor ſo remote from Phœbus' influence. 
" Devo'ts. ». /. pony French. 1 
1. Service. A ſenſe now not uſed. 
To reſtore again the kingdom of the Mamalukes, 


he offer ed him their utmoſt devoir and ſervice. 
"nolles. 


Dryden. 


2. Act of civility or obſequiouſneſs. 
Gentlemen who do not deſign to marry, yet pay 
their devoi/s to one particular fair. Spectator. 
Auk ward and ſupple, each de voir to pay, | 
She flatters her good lady twice a-day. 
To DEVO'LVE. 2. a. [| dv9/vo, Latin. Ji 
I. To roll down. 


Pope. 


Through ſplendid kingdoms he dcwolves his maze, 


Now wanders wild through ſolitary tracts 

Thomſon. 
2. To move from one hand to another. 

VU pon the duke of Ormond, the king had wholly 

devolved the care and diſpoſition of all affairs in 

Temple. 

Becauſe they found too much confuſion in ſuch 


à & multitude of ſtateſmen, they d:w9/ved their whole 


? - Quthority into the hands of the council of ſixty. 


7 


- 


raiſe and augment them. 


Addiſon. 


The whole power, at home and abroad, was de- 
vo/ved upon that family. Swift. 


The matter which devoly:s from the hills down 


upon the lower grounds, does not confiderably 
| Wedward. 

To DEvo'LvE. v. u. 

1. To roll down. 

2. To fall in ſucceſſion into new hands. 


Suppaſing people by wanting ſpiritual bleſſings, 


did loſe all their right to temporal, yet that for- 
feiture muſt devolve only to the ſupreme Lord. 


volution is to the king by way of appeal. 


folid and ſtrong conſtitution of body. 


To render fteep's ſoft bleſſings 1 infincere ! 


To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? 


DzvoLv'/r10x. n. ſ. [d:wlutio, Latin 
I. The act of rolling down, 


The raiſing of new mountains, deterations, or 
the devolution of earth down upon the valleys from 

the hills and high grounds, will fall under our 

- conſideration. | 


Weondwar d. 

2. Removal ſucceſſive from hand to hand. 

The juriſdiction exerciſed in thoſe courts is de- 
rived from the crown of England, and the laſt de- 
Hole. 
Dxvors'r10N. n. ſ. [from devoro, Latin.] The 


Act of devouring. Die. 


To DEVO/T E. v. a. | devoveo d. votus, Latin. ] 

1. To dedicate ; to conſecrate; to appropriate 
dy vow. 
No d-v#td thing that a man ſhall devote unto the 
Lord, of all that he hath, both of man and beaſt, 
and of the field of his poſſeſſion, ſhall be ſold or 
Tedeemed. Lev. xxvli. 21. 

What black magician e up this fiend, 
Shakeſpeare. 

They, impious, dar'd to prey 

On herds d. voted to the god of day. 

2. To addict; as to a ſect, or ſtudy. 

While we do admire 

This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 

Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, I pray; 
Or fo dlegte to Ariftotie's checks, 
As Ovid be an outcaſt guite abjur'd. Shobeſpeare, 

If perſor's of this make ſhould ever devote them- 
felves to ſcience, they N:ould be well aſſured of a 
Matt,. 


Pope. 


3. To condemn ; : to refign to ili. 

Altens were devoted to their — and deſpight. 
Decay of Pity. 

An whv, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, 


Alike rot: to forrow's dire extreme, 
The day reflection, and the miunight dream. Pepe. | I 
4. To addict; to give up to ill. 


1 Diſtinguith not. 


ain. of Piety. | 


| To my proceeding, 


bp E v 


The Romans having once debauched their fenfss 
with the pleaſures of other nations, they devote 
themſelves unto all wickedneſs. Grow. 

5. To curſe; to execrate; to doom to deſtruction. 


| Thoſe Picked tents devoted; leſt the wrath 


Impendent, raging into ſudden flame, | 
Milton. 
"To deſtruction ſacred, and d:wote, 
He with his whole poſterity muſt die. Milton. 
Goddeſs of maids, and conſcious of our hearts, 
So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe's devoted iſſue felt, 
When, hifling through the ſkies, the feather'd 
deaths were dealt. Dryden 
Let her, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, | 
Dewote the hour when ſuch a wretch was born: 
Like me to deſerts and to darkneſs run. Raxwwe. 
DzvuTE. adj. For devoted. | | 
How on a ſudden loſt, 
Defac'd, deflower d, and now to death . 
3 Milton, 
Dr vor EDN Ess. . ſ. [from devote.] The ſtate 
of being devoted or dedicated; conſecration: ad- 
dictedneſs. 
Whatever may fall from my pen to her di ſad- 


be, an obſtacle to your devotedneſo to ſeraphick love. 
Boyle. 
The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may 


tedueſs unto God, ſo as to act according to his will. 
Grew. 
DevoTEE', u. ſ. ¶ devot, French.) One erro- 
neouſly or ſuperſtitiouſly religious; a bigot. 
DEVOTION. 3. /. [ devotion, F rench ; Aae, 
Latin. ] 
1. The ſtate of being conſecrated or dedicated. 
2. Piety; acts of religion; devoutneſs. 
Mean time her warlike brother on the ſeas 


His waving ſtreamers to the winds difplays, 
And yows for his return, with vain devotion, pays 


| Dryden. 
An act of external worſhip. 
Religious minds are inflamed A, the love of 
publick devotion, Hooker. 
For as I paſſed by and beheld your d:votion, I 
found an altar with this inſcription, To the un- 
known God. Ads, xvii. 23. 
In vain doth man the name of juſt * 


If his d:w9t:ons he to God neglect. enham. 
4. Prayer; expreſſion of devotion. 25 
An aged holy man, 
That day and night ſaid his devotion, 
No other worldly buſineſs did apply. Fairy Roms 


always, but chiefly at certain times. 
5> The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong ſenſe 
of dependance upon God ; devoutneſs ; piety. 
Grateful to acknow ledge whence his good 
Deſcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore 
And worſhip God ſupreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works. Milton. 
From the full choir, when loud Hoſannas rite, 
And ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice : 
Amid' that ſcene, if ſome relenting eye 
Glance on the ſtone where our cold reliques lie, 
Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from heay'n, 
One human tear ſhall drop, and be forgiv'n. Pope. 
Devotion may be conſidered either as an exerciſe 
of publick or private prayers at ſet times and o- 


I caſions, or as a temper of the mind, a ſtate and 


diſpoſition of the heart, which 1s rightly affected 

with ſuch exerciſes. Law on Chriſi' Perfection. 
6. An act of reverence, reſpect, or e 

Whither away ſo faſt ? 

pon the like diam as yourſelves, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Strong affection; ardent love; ſuch as makes 

the lover the fole property of the perſon loved. 

Be oppoſite all planets of good luck, 

if, with pure heart's love, 

immaculate . holy thoughts, . 
I tender not * beauteous * daughter. 

e ee 


* 


vantage, relates to her but as ſhe was, or may again 


be ſtyled natural religion; that is to ſay, a dewo- | 


never devoured. 


Your di vorion has its opportunity: we mult pray 
. Spratt. | 


DEV: 


He had 1 particular reverence for the perſon of 
the king, and the more extraordinary devotion for 
that of the prince, as he had had the honour to be 


truſted with his education. Clarendone 
8. Earneſtneſs ; ardour ; eagerneſs. . 
He ſeeks their hate with greater devolion than 
they can render it him; and leaves nothing un- 


done that may fully diſcover him their oppoſite. 


Shakeſpearts . 


9. Diſpoſal ; power 3 ſtate of ap on 
any one. 
Arundel caſtle would keep that rich corner of 
the country at his majeſty's d:votion. Clarendpn. 
Dt vo'TioNAL., adj. | from d.vo!imn.] Pertain- 
ing to devotion ; annexed to worſhip ; religious. 
Nor are the ſobereſt of them ſo apt for that de- 


| voional compliance and juncture oi hearts, which 
I defire to bear in holy offices, to be performed 


with me. King Charles. 
The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes-oftentimes at a very eaſy rate, by a few de- 


mure looks, with ſome devotional poſtures and 


grimaces. South. 
Devo'TI0NALIST. . ſ. [from devotion. ] A man- 
3 without knowledge; ſuperſtitiouſly S 


9925 DEVO/UR. v. a. devoro, Latin. 


mal of prey. 
We will ſay ſome evil beaſt bath devoured him. 


Gene ſis. 


We've willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour ſo many L 


As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, 


Finding it ſo inclin'd. Shakeſpeare, 
So looks the pent up lion o'er the wretch 
That tremblings under his devowing paws. Shake/. 

2. To deſtroy or conſume with rapidity and 


violence. 


A fire devonreth before them, and behind them. 
a flame burneth. Joel, ii. 3. 
How dire a tempeſt from Mycenæ pour d, 
Our plains, our temples, and our town deveu⁰ 
It was the waſte of war. Dr den. 
Notwithſtanding that Socrates lived in the time 
of this devouring peſtilence at Athens, he never 
caught thie leaſt infection. RN 
3- To ſwallow up ; to annihilate. 
He ſeemed | in fwiftneſs to devour the way. 


SH theſpers 2 


Such a pleaſure as grows freſher upon enjoy- 
ment ; and though continually fed upon, yet is. 

5 Soul hb. 

Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does ſome looſe remnant of thy life devour. 


4. To enjoy with avidity. 

Longing they look,. and gaping at the fight, | 
Devcur her o'er and o'er with vaſt delight. 2 

Devou RER. . /. from d:vour.] A conſumer; 
he that devours; he that preys upon. 

Rome is but a wilderneſs of fygers: 

Tygers muſt prey, and Rome atfords no prey 
But me and mine: how happy art thou then, 
From theſe devourers to be baniſhed ? S & ſpeare, 

Since thoſe leviathans are withdrawn, the leſſer 
dewourers inpply their place: fraud ſucceeds to vio- 
lence. : De cay of Picty. 


Carp and tench do beſt together, all other fin 


being devourers of their ſpawn. © 

ODS adj. Cd VO! 5, Latin.) 
Pious; religious; devoted to holy duties. 

We muſt be conſtant and d-y9u7 in he worſhip. 


Ma time * 


of our God, and ready in all acts of benevolence to- 


'our neighbour. Regy 15 
2. Filled with pious thoughts. | 


For this, with foul 4-vout, he thank'd the god; 


And, of ſucceſs ſecure, return'd to his abode. 


Dryde Ns 
3- Expreſſive of devotion or piety, 
Yo dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient ſire deſcends, with all his train: 
Then ith uplitced hands, _ and eyes d. vout, 


Grateful to heav'n. Milton. 


.- Devo'vTLv.adv. {from devurt.] Hamers ; with 
ardent devotion ; 1 | 
| 


Hoy 


1. To eat up ravenouſly,. as a wild beaſt or ani 


Di yden. 
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Ihe dreamt devoullier than moſt uſe to pray. 


n 


8 


pours condenſed. 


| As it had derved been with timely rain. 


D 


Fer grace roſe. and with nada SY — * 


Came "0 the altar, where ſhe kneel'd and a 
ike, 

Caſt her fair eyes to heay' n, and pray'd devautly, 

i Shakeſpeare. 
oOne of the wiſe men having a while attentively 
and devoutly viewed and contemplated this pillar 
and croſs, fell down, upon his face. Bacon. 
> Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day, 


Dane. Y 
Think, O my ſoul, dewautly think, 
. How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou faw'ſt the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors riſe ! - Addiſon. } 


To ſecond cauſes we ſeem to truſt, without 
exprefling, ſo a as we ought to do, our 4 
pendance on the fir 7 Atterbury. | 
Dusk. 1. . [more properly than deuce, Junius, 
from Dufius, the name of a certain ſpecies of evil 
Fpirits.] The devil: a ludicrous word. 

'Twas the prettieſt prologue, as he wrote it ; 


J Well, the dewce take me if I ha'n't forgot it. 


Congreve. 

DrUTER0'GAMY. n. J. [du τ e and 4] 
A ſecond marriage. Diet. 
DzuTERONO'MY. n. ſ. [N- „] The 
ſecond book of the be the fifth book of Moſes. 
Dou rER Os cov. . 15 Lare. and c. 
The ſecond intention: the meaning beyond the 


| literal ſenſe.: not in uſe. 


Not attaining the deuteroſco yy Or ſecond inten- 


tion of the words, they are fainto omit their con- 
lequences, coherences, figures, or tropologies. 


Brown's Valzar Errours. 


DEW. . J. [peap, Saxon: dub, Dutch.] The | 


3 moiſture upon the ground. 


Fogs which we frequently obſerve after ſun-ſet- 
ting, even in our hotteſt months, are nothing but 
a vapour conſiſting of water; which vapour was 


above the horizon, taking it at the ſurface of the 
earth, and rapidly mounting it up into the atmoſ- 
phere, it was not diſcernible : the ſun being now 
gone off, the vapour ſtagnates at and near the 
earth, and ſaturates the air till it is ſo thick as to 
be caſily. viſible therein : and when at length the 
heat there is ſomewhat further ſpent, which is 
uſually about the middle of the night, it falls down 
again in a dew, alighting upon herbs and other ve- 
Ales, which it cheriſhes, cools, and refreſhes. 
oodward. 
Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden d-w of fleep, 


But with his tim'rous dreams was {till awak'd. _ 
5 Shak Jpeare. 


That churchman bears a bounteous maid, in- 
deed ; 


we A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 


His deao falls ev'ry where. 
She looks as clear 
As morning roles N waſh' d with dew. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Dew and rain are but the returns of abou Va- 
Bacon, 
Nov ſliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 
* To Pew. v. a. [from the noun. ] To wet as with 
dew ; to moiſten; to bedew. 
A trickling ſtream of balm moſt ſovereign, 


Shakeſpeare. 


A dainty dear, which on the ground ſtill fell, 


And overflowed all the fertile plain, 


Fair ry Qucen. 
With him pour we in our country' s purge, 


Each drop of us. | 

Or ſo much as it needs 

T o d.20 the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds, 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Give me thy hand, 


IE t I may do it with my mournful, tears. Shake. | 


He ceas'd ; diſcerning Adam with Tuch j Joy 


Furcharg'd, as had, like grief, been d-ww'd in tears, | 
Without the v Aa af words, W nich tow he breath' d. 


Mit i ton. 


ſent up in greater quantity all the foregoing day, 
than now in the evening: but the ſun then being 


| In ſable EEE Ig dew'd with guſhing ears. 


| Memon above the reſt appeary, *. 


ryden, 
In Gallick blood again 
He daabs his reeking ſword, and ftrows the ground 
With headleſs ranks. Phillips. 
DzE'wBERRY. 2. /. [from dew and berry. ] 
Dewberries, as they d here among the more 
delicate fruits, muſt be underſtood to mean raſ- 
| berries, which are alſo of the bramble kind. 
Hamer. 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 


| With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 


Shakeſpeare. 
DEWBESPRE'NT. part. [dew and beſprent.] 
Sprinkled with dew. 
This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta'en their ſupper on the ſavoury herb 
Of knot-graſs dewbeſprent, and were in fold, 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-ſuckle. Milton, 
Dt w-3BURNING. adj, | from dew. and burning. | 
The meaning of this compound is doubtful. Per- 
haps it alludes to the ſparkling of dew. 
He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High brandiſhing his bright dew-burnng blade, 
Upon his creſted ſcalp ſo fore did ſmite, 
That to the ſcull a yawning wound it made. 
Fairy Queen, 
De'/wproP. n. . [dew and drop.] A drop. of 
dew which ſparkles at ſun rife. 
I muſt go ſeek ſome deaudrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowllip's ear. Sbateſp. 
An hoſt 
Innumerable ! as the ſtars of | 
Or ſtars of morning, pad ace; . the ſun 
Impearls on every leaf, and ev'ry flower. Milton. 
Reſt, ſweet as dewdr ops on the flow'ry lawns, 
When the ſky opens, and the morning dawns ! 
Tuckell. 
Dr'wLAP. u. ſ. from 1 or licking the dev. 
I. The fleſh that hangs down from the throat 
of oxen, 
Large rowles of fat about his ſhoulders flung, 
And from his neck the double dew/ap hung. Addi/. 
2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for a lip flaccid with 
age, in contempt. 
And ſometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab; 
And when ſhe drinks againſt her lips I bob, - 
And on her wither'd dewwlap pour the ale. Shateſ. 
DE'wLAP r. adj. | from dewwlap.] Furniſhed with 


| ee | 


Who would believe, that there were moun- 
taineers 


Dewlaps like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at 


'em 
Wallets of fleſh. | Shakeſpeare. 
The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein, 72 
D'“ wwok M. 2. /. A dew and worm.] A 
worm found in dew. 
For the trout, the dew worm, -which ſome call 
the lob-worm, and the Wen are the chief. 
Malton. 
Dae adj. [from dero.) 
1. Reſernbling dew ; partakin of dew. | 
From the earth a ewy miſt 
| Went up, and water'd all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. 
Where two adverſe winds, 


I Sublim'd from de2vy vapours in mid ſky, . 


Engage with horrid ſhock, the ruffled brine 

Roars ſtormy, _ Philtps, 
2. Moiſt with dew ;, roſcid. 
The joyous day gan early to appear, 


And fair Aurora from her d:wy bed 


Of aged Tithone, gan herſelf to rear, | 
With roſy cheeks, for ſhame as bluſhing red. 


Mſilion. 


and rage; and have fo much of a diabo/ira/ nature 


- DIA 


a His d locks UT 11 
1 I Milian, 
Beſides the fuccour which cold — yields. 
The rocks of Hernicus aud dewwy fields. Hyd u. 

DEXTER. adj, | Latin. ] The a 3 not che 
left. A term uſed in heraldry. 5 

My mother's blood - - 1 

Runs on the ane cheek, and this ſiniſter 
Bounds in my fire's. Shakeſpeare. 

DEXTERITY. . [dexteritas, Lat.] 

1. Readineſs of limbs; activity; readineſs ta, 


- | attain ſkill ; fkill ; expertneſs. 


2. Readineſs of contrivance; quickneſs of ex- 
pedient; {kill of management. 

His wiſdom, by often evading from perils, was 
turned rather into a d-xterity to deliver himſelt 
from dangers, when they preſſed him, than into a 
e to prevent and remove them afar uit » 

⁰. 
They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art 
and dexterity. Sant h. 

The ſame Proteſtants may, by their dexterity, 
make themſelves the national religion, and diſpoſe 
the church-revenues among their paſtors. x2 
Dz'xTERovs. adj. [ dexter, Latin.] 

1. Expert at any manual employment; active; 
ready : as, a dexterous workman. 


| For both their dex raus hands the lance could 


wield. Pope. 
2 Expert in management ſubtle ; full of ex- 
pedients. 
They confine themſelves, and are dexterous ma- 
nagers enough of the wares and products of that 
corner, with which they content themſelves. 


Locke... 

De'xTEROVSLY. adv. [from dexterous.] Ex- 
pertly ; ſkilfully ; artfully. 

The magiſtrate ſometimes cannot do his own. 

office dexterouſly, but by acting the miniſter. 


South. 

But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, ; 
And d:xterouſly to throw the lucky ſice. Dryden. 

Dz'xT RAL. adj. [ dexter, Latin. | The right; not 
the left. 

As for any tunicles or ſkins, which ſhould hin- 
der the liver from enabling the dextral parts, we, 
muſt not conceive it diffuſeth its virtue by mere, 
irradiation, but by its veins and proper veſſels. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

'DexTRALITY, n. . {from dextral. | The ſes, 
of being on the right, not the left, ſide. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in-the 
right, and ſuch as ariſeth from a conſtant root in, 
nature, we might expect the ſame in other ani- 
4 r whoſe parts are alſo differenced by dextraiity." 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DraBN TT ES. n. ſ. Nu.] A e copiouſ- 
neſs of urine; a fatal colliquation by the urinary. 
paſſages. . ' 

An increaſe of that ſecretion may. accompany * 
the general colliquations ; as -in fluxes, hectick 
{ſweats and coughs, diabetes, and other conſump- 
tions. Derham's PN. fco-Theobogy.. 
|. Diano'LicaL.) adj. from diabolus, Latin.] De- 

Diano'Lick. I vili ; partaking of the qua-, 
lities of the devil; impious ; atrocious z ious ; © 
| pertaining to the devil. 

This, in other beaſts obſerv'd 3 
Doubt might beget of dratolict pow r, 
Active within, beyond the ſenſe of brute. Milion,” 

Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the 
revenge ful man know very well, that the thirſt of 
blood, and affectation of dominion by violence, 
and oppreſſion, is a moſt diabolical outrage upon | 
the laws of God and Nature ? LC Efrange. 

The practice of lying is a diabolica! exercite, - * 
they that uſe it are the devil's children. Ray. 


i, 


Damned ſpirits muſt needs be all envy, deſpair, 


in them, as to wiſh all men to 1 cheir miſery. 


1 5 Hiterkus v. 
The bee with honied thig, DL Dal. .. L=] The ſyrup of 
That at her flow'ry work doth ſing, 'poppies. | 
And the waters murmuring, ; DracoiusT165. »/. Piano] The Joauine : 
With ſuch confort as they keep, lot ſounds. 
Entice the 4-wvy feather d lep. Millon. b DPTGDEN. . .. [ eee, Latjo. J. 3 
1 k * F 4 A N 2 1. * 
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1. A tara; an enſign of royalty bound about. 
the head of eaſtern monarchs. 
| The ſacred diadem in pieces rent, 
And purple robe gored with many a wound. 
| | 
A liſt the coblers' temples ties, 
To keep the hair out of their eyes; : 
From whence 'tis plain the diadem, | | 
That princes wear, derives from them. Swift. 

2. The mark of royalty worn on the head ; the 

crown. . 
A crown, 

© Golden in ſheny, i is but a wreath of thorns ; 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and flecpleſs 

nights, 

To him who wears the regal did. Milton. 

Why ſhould he ravith then that diadem 
From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Muſt ſhortly plant on his ? Denham. 

Faction, that once made diadems her prey, 
And ſtopt our prince in his trium . eg way, 
Fled like a miſt before this radiant day. 

Roſcommon. 

Drape MED. adj. [from diadem.] Adorned with 
a diadem ; crowned. _ 

Not ſo, when diadem d with rays divine, 

Touch'd with the flame that breaks from virtue's 

ſhrine, 

Her prieſteſs muſe forbids the good to die, 

And opes the temple of eternity. Pope. 

' D/avkom. n. /. rm The time in which 
any motion is performed ; the time in which a 
pendulum performs its vibration. 

A gry is one temth of a line, a line one tenth of 
one inch, an inch one tenth of a philoſophical foot, 
a philoſophical foot one third of a pendulum ; 
whoſe diadroms, in the latitude of forty-five de- 
grees, are each equal to one WE of time, or a 
fGxtieth of a minute. Locke. 

' Dr#/rEs1s. . . auger. The ſeparation or 
disjunction of ſyllables; as der. 

Diac xs TIC K. 1. /. [nyo] A ſymp- 
tom by which a diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from 
chers. 

I ſhall lay down ſome indiſputable marks of 
this vice, that whenever we ſee the tokens, we 
may conclude the plague is in the houſe : — let us 
hear your diagnoſticks. Collier on Pride. 

One of our phy ficians proved diſappointed of his 
prognoſticks, or rather diagnofticks. 

Have 

DIA'GONAL. adj. [Znepin@>.] Reaching from 
one angle to another, ſo as to divide a parallelo- 
gram into equal parts. 

The monſtroſity of the badger is ill-contrived, 

and with ſome diſadyantage ; the ſhortneſs being 

fixed unto the legs of one ſide, that might have 


been more properly placed upon the Ares / 
movers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


All ſorts of ſtone compoſed of granuies, will cut 


and rive in any direction, as well in a perpendicu- 
Ur, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to 
the fide of the ftrata. Woodward. 

Dio, L. ». . [from the adiective.] A line 
drawn from angle to angle, and dividing a ſquare 
mto equal parts. 

When'a man has in his mind the idea of two 
Annes, viz. the fide and diagonal of a ſquare, where- 
of the dig is an inch long, he may have the idea 
alſo of the divifion of that line into a certain num- 
ber of equal parts. Locke. 

Dia'coxalLlY. adv. {from diagonal.] In a 
diagonal direction. 

The right and left are rot defined by philoſo- 
* according to common acceptation, that is, 

eſpectively from one man unto another, or any 
— ſite in each, as though that ſhould he the 


right in one, which, upon <onfront or facing, |. 


Rinds athwart or d. aroally unto the other; but 

were diſtinguiſhed, according unto their activity 
apd predominant loco- motion, on the either fide. 

Brown's Valgar En gurt. 

Drau. . . LfA. A delineation of 


geometrical figures ; a mathematical ſcheme, f 


Mar; a fair precept in poetry is like a ſeem- 


angles and circles ? 


cn Conſumptions. | 


cuckovw ? 


ing demonſtration an the mathernaticks ; very ſpe- * 


DIA 


| cious in the diagram, but failing in the mecha- 


nick operation. Dryden. 

Why do not theſe perſons make a ee of 
theſe cogitative lines and angles, and demonſtrate 
their properties of perception and appetite, as 
plainly as we know the other properties of tri- 

Bentley. 

D1acRY'DIATES. 1. . [from diagrydium, Lat.] 
Strong purgatives made with diagrydium. 

All cholerick humours ought to be evacuated by 
diagrydiates, mixed with tartar, or ſome acid, or 
rhubarb powder. Flyer. 

DVAL. ». ſ. [ diale, Skinner. ] A plate mer 
with lines, where a hand or ſhadow ſhews the 
hour. 

O, gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort : 

To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely were too long, 

Though life did ride upon a dial's point, 

Still ending at th' arrival of an hour. 

Sbakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: 
we. have no ſenſe of the accretive motion of plants 
or animals; and the ly ſhadow ſteals away upon 


the dial, and the quickeſt eye can diſcover no | 


more than that it is gone. Glanville, 


D1AL-PLATE. u. ſ. [dial and plate.] That on 
which hours or lines are marked. 


Strada tells us that the two friends, being act 


| of them poſſeſſed of a magnetical needle, made a 


Kind of dialiplate, inſcribing it with the four-and- 
twenty letters, in the ſame manner as the hours of 


the day are marked upon the "Al dial- plate. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 

DIALECT. „. ,. [&4>of©v.] 

1. The ſubdiviſion of a language; as the Attic, 
Doric, Ionic, Æolic diale&s. 

2. Style; manner of expreſſion. 

When themſelves do practiſe that er ily 
write, they change their dial; and thoſe words 
they ſhun, as if there were in them ſome ſecret 
ſting. | Hooker. 

3- Language ; ſpeech. 

In her youth 
| There i is a prone and ſpeechleſs diaet, 

Such as moves men. Shakeſp, Meaſure for Meaſ. 

If the conferring of a kind.ef: did not bind the 
perſon upon whom it was conferred, to the re- 
turns of gratitude, why, in the univerſal dialect of 
the world, are kindneſſes ſtill called obligations ? 

© South. 

Dtat.r/eT1CAL. adj. [from diale@ick.] Logi- 
cal ; argumental. 

. Thoſe dialectical ſubtleties that the ſchoolmen 
employ about phyſiological myſteries, more de- 
clare the wit of him that uſes them, than increaſe 
the knowledge of ſober lovers of truth. Bo; le. 

DIALE'CTICK. ». / LA. Logick ; the 
a& of reaſoning. 

DIA LLIN G. n. /. [from dial.] The ſciaterick 
ſcience; the knowledge of ſhadow ; the act of 
conſtructing dials on which the ſhadow may ſhew 
the hour. 

DIA LIS T, n. |. [from dial.] A conſtructor of 
dials. 

Scientifick dialiſts, by the geometrick conſidera- 
tions of lines, have found out rules to mark out the 
irregular motion of the ſhadow in all latitudes, 
and on all planes. Moxon. 

Di LodfS T. n./. [from diahgue.] A ſpeaker 


in a dialogue or conference; a writer of dia- 


logues. 

DIALOG UE. ». /. LRA .] A ee x 
a converſation between two or more, either real 
or feigned. 

Will you hear the d:a/ogue that the two learned 
men have compiled in praiſe of the owl and 

| Soars, at 

Oh, the impudence of this wicked ſex! Laſci- 

vious dialogues are innocent with you. 
Dryden's Spaniſh F yar. 
In eaſy dialogues is Fletcher's praiſe; ; 


He mov'd the mind, but had not pow r to raiſe. 


Dry den. 

To Di ALOGUE. v. a. [from the noun.) To 5 tif: 
courſe with another ; to confer. 

D0 ft dialogue with thy ſhadow ? $ bakeſp. Timon 


| 


DIA 


Dravwis, „. fe Lαανο. The figure 
torick by which ſyllables or words are divided. 
DIA METER. . /. [% and H. The line 


which paſſing through the center of a circle, or- 


other curvilinear figure, divides it into equal parts, 

The ſpace between the earth and the moon, 
according to Ptolemy, is ſeventeen times the dia- 
meter of the earth, which makes, in a groſs ac- 
count, about one hundred and twenty thouſand 
miles. Raleigh, 


The bay of Naples is the moſt delightful one 


that I ever ſaw : it lies in almoſt a round fignre 


of about tharty miles in the diameter. | 
Addiſon on Italy. 


Dies Tn Af adj. [from diameter. Deſcribing 


the diameter; relating to the diameter. 


Dix uE TRAL Lv. adv. [from diametral.] Ac- 


[cording to the direction of a diameter ; in direct _ 


oppoſition. 

Chriſtian piety is, beyond all other things, Alias 
metrally oppoſed to profaneneſs and impiety of ac- 
tions. Hammond. 
Drame'/TRICAL. adj. | from nn 
1. Deſcribing a diameter. 

2. Obſerving the direction of a diameter. 
The fin of calumny is ſet in a moſt dianmtricat 


oppoſition to the evangelical precept of loving our 


neighbours as ourſelves. Government of the Tongue. 


Drame/rTricarlLy. adv. [from diametrical.] In 


a diametrical direction. 
He perſuaded the king to conſent to what was 


diametrically againſt his conſcience and his honour, 


and, in truth, his ſecurity. Clarendon. 


Thus intercepted in its paſſage, the vapour, 


which cannot penetrate the ſtratum diametrically, 
glides along the lower furface of it, permeating the 


horizontal interval, which is betwixt the faid 
denſe ſtratum and that which lies underneath it. 


Wedward. 


Dr'aMoxD. 7. /. [ diamant, French; e, i 


Latin. ] 

The diamond. the moſt yaluable and hardeft of 
all the gems, is, when pure, perfectly clear and 
pellucid as the pureſt water; and is eminently 
diſtinguiſned from all other. ſubſtances by its vivid 


ſplendour, and the brightneſs of its reſlections. It 


is extremely various in ſhape and ſize, being found 
in the greateſt quantity very ſmall, and the larger 
ones extremely ſeldom met with. The largeſt 
ever known is that in the poſſeſſion of the Great 
Mogul, which weighs two hundred and ſeventy- 
nine carats, and is computed to be worth ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy-nine thouſand two hundred 
and forty-four pounds. 


finitely fierceſt of all fires does it no injury, unleſs 
directed to its weaker parts. It bears a glaſs- 
houſe fire for many days, and if taken carefully 


| out, and ſuffered to cool by degrees, is found as 
bright and beautiful as before; but if taken haſtily ' 


out, it will ſometimes crack, and even ſplit mto 
two or three pieces. The places where we have 


diamonds are the Eaſt Indies and the Brafils ; and 


though they are uſually found clear and colourleſs, 
yet they are ſometimes ſlightly tinged with the 
colours of the other gems, by the mixture of fome 
metalline particles. 
Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner ; 
Or, for the diamond, the chain you promiſed. 
| Shak-ſpeare. 
I ſee how thine eye would emulate the diamnrd : 
thou haſt the right arched bent of the brow. 
Shat:ſpeare. 
The diamond is preferable and vaſtly ſuperior to 
all others in luſtre and beauty; as alſo in hardneſs, 


which renders it more durable and lafting, and 


therefore much more valuable than any other 
ſtone. 


The lit ely d anond drinks thy pureſt rays, 
Collected ght, compact. 
Di ar As E. u. . aer ragt.] 

all tones. The ol word 100 diapaſon, 
PASON. 


A chord including 
See Dia- 


in rho- i | 


The diamond bears the 
force of the ſtrongeſt fires, except the concen- 
trated ſolar rays, without hurt; and even that in- 


Hill on Foffils. 


Wordward. 


The diamnd is by mighty monarchs worn, 
| Fair as the ſtr that uſhers in the morn. Blackmore. 
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Nou being let to run at liberty. 


| tones : 


| Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 


. The ground he ſtrei'd with flowers all along, 
And diaper'd like the diſcoloured mead. 


cleaving to a diaphunous body. | 
When he had taken off the inſect, he found in 


| the leaf very little and diapharcus eggs, exactly like 


DIA 


And 'twixt them both a quadrant was tlie baſe, 


Proportion d equally by ſeven and nine; 


Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, | 
All which compacted made a good diapaſe.- Spenſer, 
The ſweet numbers and melodious meaſures, | 


With which I wont the winged words to tie, 


And make a tuneful diapaſe of W 


nſer. 
D1aPpaA'soNn. nr. .. [Sin-temoy, ] 29 
Diapa ſon denotes a chord which includes all 
it is the ſame with that we call an eighth, 
or an octave; becauſe there are but ſeven tones or 
notes, and then the eighth is the ſame again with 


the firſt. Harris. 


It dilcovereth the true coincidence of ſounds into | 
diapaſons, which is the return of the ſame ſound. 


Bacon. 
Harſh din 
Broke the fair muſick that all creatures made 


ſway'd 
In perfect diapaſon, whilſt they ſtood 
In firſt obedience, and their ſtate of good. Milton, 
Many a ſweet riſe, many as ſweet a fall, 
A full-mouth diapaſor ſwallows all. 
From harmony, from heav'nly e 
This univerſal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony 


e diapaſyn 2 full in man. Dryden. 
DI APER. J * Fr. of uncertain ety- 


mology. ] 
1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other fi- 


gures ; the fineſt ſpecies of figured linen after da- | 


maſk. 
Not any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 


In ſkilful knitting of ſoft ſilken twine; 
Nor any weaver, which his work doth boaſt 
In diaper, in damaſk, or in lyne, 
Might in their diverſe. cunning ever dare 
With this ſo curious ger den to compare. 


| | Seay: 
2. A napkin ; a towel. | | 
Let one attend him with a filver baſon 


Full of rofe-water, and beſtrew'd with ny 
Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. 


To DIA ER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To variegate; to diverſify; to flower. 

For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould 
wrong, 


Spenſer. | 
Flora -uſeth to cloath our, grand-dame Earth 
with a new livery, diapered with various flowers, 

and einen with delightful objects. 
.». Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 

& draw flowers upon cloaths. 

If you diaper upon folds, let your work be 
broken, and taken, as it were, by the half; for 
reaſon tells you, that your” fold muſt cover ſome- 
what unſeen. | Peacham on Drawings. 

' DiaPHANELTY. . 2 [from Gapmde, ] Tranſ- 
parency; pellucidneſs; power of tranſmitting 
light. 

| Becauſe the outward coat of the eye ought to 


be pellucid, to tranſmit the light, which, if the 


eyes ſhould always ſtand open, would be apt to 
grow dry and ſhrink, and loſe their diaphaneity ; 


| therefore are the eyelids ſo contrived as often to 


wink, that ſo they may, as it were, glaze and 


_ varniſh them over with the moiſture they contain. 


Ray. 
| DrapHa'xICK. adj. [4d and pw®E-.] Tranſpa- 


rent; pellucid; having the power to tranſmit 


light. 
Air is an element ſuperibr, and lizhter than wa- 


ter, through whoſe vaſt, open, fubtile, diaphanich, | 
or tranſparent body, the light, afterwards created, 


_eably tranſpired. 


Ral- rig, 
DIA'PHANOUS. adj. [ts and Gears. ] Tranſ- 


parent; clear; tranſlucent; pellucid; ; capable to 


tranſmit light. 
Ariſtotle calleth light a quality inherent, or 
Raleigh. 


1 


, 


| 


: To their great Lord, whoſe love their motion | 


Craſhaw. 5 


DIC 


to thofs which yet remained in the tubes of the 
fly's womb. I. 

DrayrHoRE/TICK. adj. ¶ dia pepvri .] Sudori- 
fick; promoting a diaphoreſis or perſpiration; 
cauſing ſweat. 

A diaphoretick medicine, or a ſudorifick, is ſome- 
thing that will provoke ſweating. Watts. 

Diaphoreticks, or promoters of perſpiration, help | 
the organs of digeſtion, becauſe the attenuation | 
of the aliment makes it perſ 3 Avrbuthnot. 

'APHRAOM. u. . ＋ Pe iParty(ach, | 

1. The midriff which divides the upper cavity 
of the body from the lower. 

2. Any diviſion or partition which divides a 
hollow body. 

It conſiſts of a faſciculus of bodies, round, about 
one ſixth of an inch in diameter, hollow, and part- 
ed into numerous cells by means of diaphragm, 
thick ſet throughout the whole length of the body. 

Woodward on Foſſils. 


DIARRHCFA. ». / Gino, ] A flux on the 


| belly, whereby a i requently goes to ſtool, 


and is cured either by purging off the cauſe, or re- 
ſtringing the bowels. Quincy. 
During his diarrbæa J healed up the fontanels. 


DiAR RUM TIex. adj. | from diarrhæa.] Pro- 
moting the flux of the belly; ſolutive; purgative. 


Millet is diarrhetich, cleanſing, and uſeful in | 


diſeaſes of the A 12 Arbuthnot. 

Draxy. #. /. ¶ diarium, Lat.] An account of the 
tranſactions, accidents, and obſervations of every 
day; a journal. 

In ſea-voyages, where there is nothing to be | 
ſeen but ſky and ſea, men make diaries; but in 
land-travel, wherein ſo much is to be obſerved, 
they omit it. Bacon, 
I goon in my intended diary. Tatler, 

Dis TOLE. u. f. Cd. 

1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a ſhort ſyl- 
lable is made long. 

2. The dilation of the heart. 

The ſyſtole ſeems to reſemble the forcible bend- 
ing of a ſpring, and the diaſtole its flying out again 
to its natural ſtate. Ray on the Creation. 

Dias TYLE. [%& and pv*©y, a pillar.] A ſort 
of edifice where the pillars ſtand at ſuch a diſtance 
from one another, that three diameters of their 
thicknefs are allowed for intercolumniation. 

Harris. 

Dir E“ssERON. 1. 1 [of % and vince, four. 
An interval in muſick, compoſed of one greater 
tone, one leſſer, and one greater ſemi- tone; its 
proportion being as four to three. It is called, in 
muſical compoſition, a perfect fourth. Harris. 

DiaTo'Nick. adj. | of de] The ordinary 
ſort of muſick which proceeds by different tones, 
either in aſcending or deſcending. It contains only 
the two greater and leſſer tones, and the greater 
ſemi-tone. Harris. 

Drazre/uTicK Tone. adj. [of % and S l. 
In the ancient Greek muſick, disjoined two- 
fourths, one on each fide of it ; and which being 
joined to either, made a fifth. This is, in our mu- 
ſick, from A to B. 

They allowed to this, diazertict tone, which is 
our La, Mi, the proportion of nine to eight, as 
being the unalterable difference of the fifth and 
fourth. Harris, 

D1i/nBLF., A /. [from dipfel, Dutch, a ſharp 
point, Skinner; from dabble, Funius.) A ſmall 
ſpade; a pointed Wem with which the gar- 
deners make holes for planting. 

Through cunning, with dibb/e, rake, — 
and ſpade, 
By line and by level trim garden is made. 
Tufſer*s Huſbandry. 

DrY85s Tovr. ». ſ. A little ſtone which children 

throw at another ſtone. 


I have ſeen little girls exerciſe whole hours to- | 


gether, and take abundance of pains to be expert 
at dibſtenes. Locke. 

Dica'ciTY.' n. f. | dicacitas, Lat.] Pertneſs; 
ſaucineſs. f Dict. 


DICE. ». /. The plural of die. See Drs. 


It is above a hundred to one againſt any parti- | 


Wife Mun. 
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| cular 
faces with four cubical dice; becauſe there are ſo 
many ſeveral combinations of the fix faces of four 
dice : now, after you have caſt all the trials but. 


time, as it was at the firſt. Bentley. 
5 To Dice. v. a. { from the noun.] To game with 
ice. 

I was as virtuouſly given as a gentleman need to 
be ; virtuous enouzh ; fwore little; 5 diced- not 
above ſeven times 7. Shakeſpem es Henry IV. 

Di/ct-Box. mn fe ¶ dice and box. The box from 
which the dice are throw n. 

What would you ſay, ſhould you ſee the ſpark- 
ler ſhaking her elbow for a whole night together, 
and thumping the table with a dice-box? 


DYctr. u. from dice.] A player at dice; a 
gameſter. 

They make marriage vows 

As falſe as dicers' oaths. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

D1cn. adj. This word ſeems corrupted from 
dit for ds it. f 

Rich men fin, and I eat root: 
Much good dich thy good heart, emantus. 
J ens Timon. 

Diet Tov. 1. J. Leerer. ribution of 
ideas by pairs. . 

Some perſons have diſturbed the order of na- 
ture, and abuſed their readers by an affectation of 
dichotomies, trichotomies, ſevens, twelves, &c. Let 
the nature of the ſubject, conſidered together 
with the deſign which you have in view, always 
determine the number of parts into which you di- 
vide it. Is atts. 

Diek ENS. A kind of adverbial exclamation, 
importing, as it ſeems, much the ſanie with the 
devil; but I know not whence derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock 7 
I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my 
huſband had him of. 


What a dictens does he mean by a trivial ſum ? 
But han't you found it, fir ? Congreve's Old Batchelor, 
Dick Ek of Leather. n. 7 [dicra, low Lat.] Ten 
hides. Di#. 
To DICTATE. v. a. [ dicto, Lat.] To deliver 
to another with authority ; to declare with confi- 
dence. 
The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ſtudded. amber darts a golden ray; 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 
My wonder di#ates is the dome of Jon e. 
s Popes Odvſſe Ys 
Whatſoever is difated to us by God himſelf, or 
by men who are divinely inſpired, mult be believ- 
ed with full aſſurance. Watts, 
DYcTATE. u. f. [difatum, Lat.] Rule or max- 
im delivered with authority ; preſcription ; pre- 
ſcript. 
Thoſe right helps of art which. will ſcarce be 
found by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to 
the dictates of others. Locke. 
I credit. what the Grecian di7ates ſay, 
And Samian ſounds o'er Scota's hills convey.. 
Prior, 
Then let this diate of my love prevail 
P o $ Odyſſey. 
DrcTa'T1on. n. ſ. [from difate,] The act or 
practice of 8 or 2 Diet. 
DICT A'TOR, n. Z 
1. A magiſtrate A ome ! in times of ex- 
igence and diftreſs, and inveſted with abſolute au- 
thority. 
Kind dictators made, when they came home, 
Their vanquifh'd foes: free citizens of Rome. 


HW. Aller. 
Julius with honour tam'd Rome's foreign foes ; 
But patriots fell, ere the d roſe. Prior. 


2. One inveſtcd with abſolute authority. 
Unanimous they all commit the care, 
And management of this main enter prize, 
To him their great di#otor. Milter. 
. One Mu boſe credit or authority enables hin. 
to direct the conduct or opinion of others. 


e 


„that you do not caſt any given ſet of 


one, it is ſtill as much odds at the laſt remaining 


Addi ſon's Guardian. 


Shakeſpeare's Merr Nies of W. indſor. . 


Nor is it a ſmall power it gives one man over 
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* ancther, to have the authority to be the 00 of 
principles, and teacher of unqueſtionable truths. 
Locke. 
That riches, honours, and outward ſplendour, 
Mould ſet up perſons for difators to all the reſt of. 
_ mankind, is a moſt ſhameful invaſion of the right 


of our underſtanding. Watts. 
DicTaTo'RIAL. adj. [from dietator .] Authori- 
tative ; confident ; ical overbearins, 


A young academick often dwells upon a journal, 
Or an obſervator that treats of trade and politicks 
in a dictatorial ſtyle, and is laviſa in the praiſe of 
the author. Waits. 

DicTa'ToRSHIP. . . [from difator.] 

1. The office of dictator. | 

This is the ſolemneſt title they can confer under 


the princedom, being indeed a kind of dicgatorſ ip. | 


: | Wotton. 

2. Authority; inſolent confidence. 5 

This is that perpetual dictator ſhip which is ex- 
erxciſed by Lucretius, though often in the wrong. 

Dryden. 

DicTATURE. . ſ. [difatura, Lat.] The office 

of a dictator; dictatorſhip. Dic. 


Dic r tox. n. . | diftion, Fr. dicrio, Lat.] Style; 


language; expreſſion. 
here appears in every part of his diction, or ex- 
preflion, a kind of noble and bold purity. Dryden. 

Di'cT1IONARY, 2. . "ng fora. Lat.] A book 
re the words of any language in alphabe- 
tical order; with explanations of their meaning; 
a lexicon ; a vocabulary; a Word- book. 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and 
left an account that they ſtand in awe of charms, 
ſpells, and conjurations; that they are afraid of 
letters and characters, notes and daſhes, which, 
ſet together, do ſignify nothing; and not only in 
the dition iy of man, but in the ſubtler vocabula- 
ry of Satan. Brown's Valgar Errours. 

Is it ſuch a fault to tranſlate ſimulacra images? 
T fee what a good thing it is to have a good catho- 
lick dictianury. 

An army, or a parliament, is a collection of 
men; a dictionary, or Romenclature, is a collection 
of words. Watts. 

Dip. of do. dw, Saxon. ] | 

1. The preterite of dg. 

Thou can'ſt not ſay I did it. Shokeſpee e. 
M hat did that greatneſs in a woman's mind ? 
III lodg'd and w eak to act w hat it deſign'd. 


£ -yde N. 


2. The ſign of the preter-imperfect tenſe, or 


perfect. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 


Or rail at arts he did not underſtandꝰ Dr . 


3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically; as, I did| 


really! love him. 
DIVA 0 Neat. A adj. Laila 4 8˙—.] cw es : 
Drysc rig kx. J. giving precepts: as a didaezick 
poem is a poem that gives rules for ſome art; as 
the Georgicks. 
Ihe means uſed to this purpoſe are partly didac- 
tic, and partly protreptical, demonſtrating the 
ruth of the goſpel; and then urging the profeſ- 
ſors of thoſe truths to be ſtedfaſt in the faith, and 
to beware of infidelity, Ward on Infidelity, 
DW ER. 2. . [from dip.] A bird that div cs 
into the Water 
Divas CALIcER. adj. LS SN ] Preceptive ; ; 
didactic K; giving precepts in ſome art. 
1 Rad; it necetfary to form ſome ſtory, and give 
2 kind of body to the poem : under what ſpecies 
it may be cumprehended, whether didaſc.:1;t or 
heroick, I leave tothe judgment of the criticks. 
Pricy. 


5 Di 5 ER. V. a. C declilin n, Teut. w2ittern, Ger- 


man. To quake with cold; to ſhiver. 

Vncial word. Sinms, 

Dips. The ſecond per ſon of the preter teaſe 
of do. See Din. 


Oh laſt and beſt of Scots! who dd? maintain 
Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign. 

Dr yde n. 
Dipr'erios. 1. . ¶diductio, Latin.] Separ:tion 
bi withdrasing one part from the other. 


He 0ght to fhew what Kind of Rripgs they are, 


Stilling fleet. | 


A pro- 
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the receiver and ſuperficies of the bladder, muſt 
draw as forcibly one as another, in compariſon of 
thoſe that within the bladder draw ſo as to hinder 
the didu/7:-n of the ſides. Boyle 
To DIE. v. a. [ deag, Sax. a colour. To tinge; 
to en ; to ſtaij. 
So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain d, as dy'd her cheeks with pale. 
Milton. 
All white, a virgin ſaint the ſought the ſkies; 
For marriage, though it ſullies not, it dies. 


D1e. . /. [from the verb.] Colour; tincture; 
ſtain; hue acquired. 
It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me, 
Which makes my wuit'ſt part black. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

We have dainty works of feathers of wonder- 

ful luſtre, excellent dies, and many. 
Bacon New Alanis, 
Darkneſs we ſee emerges into light, 
And ſhining ſuns deſcend to ſable night : 
Ev'n heav'n itſelf receives another dic, 
When weary'd animals in flumberslie 

Of midnight eaſe ; another, when the grey 

Of morn preludes the ſplendor of the day. Dry. 

It is ſurpriſing to ſee the images of the mind 
ſtamped upon the aſpect; to ſee the cheeks take 
the die of the paſſions, and appear in all the colours 
of thought. Collier of the Aſpett. 

Tv DIE. v. n. de dian, Saxon. | 

1. To loſe life; to expire; to paſs into another 
ſtate of exiſtence. 

Thou doſt kill me with thy falſehood ; and it 
grieves me not to die, but it grieves me that thou 
art the murtherer. Sidney. 

Nor did the third his conqueſts long ſuryive, 
Dying ere ſcarce he had begun to live. 

Addiſon's Ovid. 

Oh let me live my own, and die ſo too 
To live and die is all I have to do Denham. 
2. To perith by violence or diſeaſe. OE 


opinion, that it was his deſtiny to dic in the enſu- 
ing combat. Dryden. 
Talk not of life or ranſom, he replies, 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 

In vain a ſingle Trojan ſues for grace ; 

But leaſt the ſons of Priam's hateful race : 

Die then, my friend! what boots it to deplore 

The great, the good Patroclus is no more! 

He, far thy better, was foredoom'd to die; 

And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortality ? 

Pope's Homer. 

3. It has &y before an inſtrument of death. 

Their young men ſhall die ly the ſword ; their 
ſons and daughters ſhall die by famine. Jer EM. 

4- Of before a diſeaſe. 

They often come into the world clear, 40 with 
the appearance of ſound bodies; which, notwith- 
ſtanding, have. been infected with difeaſe, and 
have died of it, or at leaſt have been very infirm. 


5. For commonly before a privative, and of be- 
fore a poſitive caute : theſe prepoſitions are not al- 
ways truly diſtinguiſhed. 

At firſt the ſtartles, then ſhe ſtands amaz d; 

At laſt with terror ſhe from thence doth fly, 

And loaths the wat'ry glaſs wherein ſhe gaz'd, 

And ſhuns it ſtill, although / thirſt ſhe die. 
Davies. 

He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. 
Addiſon. 

Hipparchus being paſſionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped 
and died of his fall. Addijon. 

6. To be puniſhed w ith death. 

If I de for it, as no leſs is threatened me, the 
king my old maſter muſt be relieved. 

Shak? ante s King Lear. 

What is the love of our neighbour ? 

—The valuing him as the image of God, one for 
whom Chriſt cel. E Hammond. 

7. To be loſt; to periſh; to come to nothing. 


whith, though ſtrongly faſtened to the ifiſide 1 


Dryden. 


The dira only ſerv'd to confirm him in his firſt | 


ſeman. ö 


terfeits more difficult. 


5 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone Þ 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companion making, 


| Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have: 


died | ; 
With them they think on. Shakeſpcares Macbeth. 
If any ſovereignty, on account of his property, 


had been veſted in Adam, which in truth there 


was not, it would have di-d with him. Locke 
Whatever pleaſure any man may take in ſpread- 
ing whiſpers, he will find greater ſatisfaction by 
letting the ſecret die within his « own breaſt. 
. . 


2 


8. To ſink; to faint. 

His heart died within him, and he became as a. 

ne I Samuel. 

9. {In theology.] To periſh everlaſtingly. 
50 long as God ſhall live, ſo long ſhall the 

damned dic. Hakcowi!l on Providence, 

10. Tolanguiſh with pleaſure or tenderneſs. + 

To ſounds of heay'nly harps the dies away, + 

And melts in viſions of eternal day. Pope. 
11. To vaniſh. | - 

This battle fares like to the morning's war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. 
Shakeſpeare 

The ſmaller ſtains and blemiſhes may die away 
and diſappear, amidſt the brightneſs that ſurrounds. 
them; but a biot of a deeper nature caſts a ſhade 
on all the other beauties, and darkens the whole. 
character. Addiſon's Spectator. 

12. [In the ſtyle of loyers.] To ſanguith with 
affection. 

The young men acknowledged in love: letters, 
that they died for Rebecca. Tatler. 

13. To wither, as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of Wheat fall into the ground, 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringetli 
forth much fruit. John. - 

14. To grow vapid, as liquour. 

DiE. #. / pl. dice. Ide, French; dis, Welſh.] | 

1. A ſmall cube, marked on its faces with num 
bers from one to fix, which gameſters throw in 
May. 

f Keep a gameſter from the dice, and a good Ru- 
dent from his book, and it is wonderful. 
Shakeſpear 1 

I have ſet my life upon a caſt, | 
And I will ſtand the hazard of the die. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

He knows which way the lot and the die ſhall 
fall, as perfectly as if they were already caſt. : 
Soul 

2. Hazard; chance. 

Eftſoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon Raid, 
Temp'ring the paſſion with adviſement flow, 
And muſt” ring might on enemy diſmay'd ; 

For th' equal die. of war he well did know. 

Fairy Queen. 

So both to battle fierce arranged are; 1 

In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my ſpear : ſuch is the dic of war. 
Fairy Q: Queen. 
I bine is the adventure, thine the victory: 
Well has thy fortune turn'd the die for thee. 
Dryden,” 

Any cubick body. A 

* oung creatures have learned ff pelling of words | 
by having them paſted upon little flat tablets or dies. 
Waits. 

Dt. u. 7 plur. dies. The ſtamp uſed in coin- 
age. 

Such variety of dies made uſe of by Wood in 
ſtamping his money, makes the diſcovery of coun- 

a Si 7 ts 

D/E R. n. ſ. [from die.] One who follows the 
trade of dying; one who dies cloaths. 

The fleece, that has been by the dier ſtain” a, 
Never again its native whiteneſs gain'd. ale: 
There were ſome of very low rank and profeſs * 

fons, who acquired great eſtates: coblers, dere, 


and ſhoemake! s gave publick ſhows to the people. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. * 

DET. ly [dicta, low Latin; die. ö 
r. Food; proviſions for the mouth; victuals. 
They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or cu- 7 
5 of, dit, than to maintain life, Ratio. 
2 5 N Time! 


- 
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; Time may come, when men tion, and fach 2s culinary preleription might have); Some are 3 a 2 Aud chm 

With angels may participate; and find - | afforded. Brown's Vulgar Errours. monly, by amuſing men with a ſubtilty, blanc h 

No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare. This book of Che ne's became the ſubject of | the matter, acer; | 

Milton, | converſation, and produced even ſects in the di- 8. Evidences of diſtinction; differential marks. 

No part of diet, i in any ſeaſon, i is ſo healthful, ſo | ::ric& philoſophy. * Arbuthaot on Aliments, Pref. Henry had thetitle of ſovereign, yet did not put | 
natural, and ſo agreeable to the ſtomach, as good | To DIT FER. v. a. [ differe, Latin.] thoſe things in execution which are the true marks 
and well-ripened fruits. Temple. | 1. To de diſtinguithed from; to have properties and differerces of ſover eignty. | Davizs. 

Milk appears to be a proper diet for human bo- | and qualities not the ſame with thoſe of another 9. Diſtin& kind. 3, 

dies, where acrimony is to be purged or avoided ; | perſon or thing. This is notoriouſly known in ſame differences of 
but not where. the canals are obſtructed, it being. If the pipe be a little wet on the inſide, it will | brake or fern. Brown', Vul gur Errauti. 
void of all ſaline quality. Arbuthnt. make a differing ſound from tlie ſame pipe dry. To D/eFERENCE. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
h 2. Food regulated by the rules of medicine, for Bacon. cauſe a difference; to make one thing not the lame 


the prevention or cure of any diſeaſe. Thy pr ejudices, Syphax, wont difcern as another. 
I recommend rather ſome di-: for certain ſea- | What virtues grow trom ignorance and choice, Moſt are apt to ſeek all the differences of letters 


ſons, than frequent uſe of pbhyſick; for thoſe dizts | Nor how the hero differs from the brute. in tboſe articulating motions; whereas ſeveril- 
| | Addiſon's Cam. combinations of letters are framed by the very ſame 


alter the body more, and trouble it leſs. Bacon. 
I reſtrained myſelf to ſo regular a dict, as to eat The feveral parts of the ſame animal differ in | motions of thoſe organs which are commonly ok 
| fleſh but once a-day, and little at a time, without | their qualitics. Arbuthnot. | ſerved, and are &f#nced by other concurrent Cage" | 
ſalt or vinegar. Temple. 2. To contend; to be at variance. iſes. Hoidss 1 g 
3. Allowance of prov ifion. - OD A man of judgment ſhall ſom-times hear igno- | Graſs differenceth a civil and well cultivated re- | 
For his dict, there was a continual die: given him | rant men differ, and know well within himſelf | gion from a barren and deſolate wilderneſs. Ray. 
by the king. Feremiah. | that thoſe which ſo differ mean one thing, and yet] We fee nothing that differences the courage of 
- oi rr. v. a. from the noun. ] | they themſelves never agree. Bacon. | Mneſtheus from that of Sergetthus. Pope. 
1. To feed by the rules of medicine. Here uncontroll'd you may in judgment fat ; Di'eFERENT. adj. [from differ. } | 
She diets him with faſting every day, We'll never differ with a crowded pit. Nowe. 1. Diſtin& ; not the ſame: 
The ſwelling of his wounds to mitigate, - 3. To be of a contrary opinien. There are covered galleries that lead from the 
And made him pray both early and eke late. In things purely ſ peculative, as theſe are, and | palace to five different churches. Addiſon on Ita. 
Fairy Queen. | no ingredients of our faith, it is free to differ from | 2. Of contrary qualities. 
Shew a while like fearful war, | one another 1 in our opinions and ſentiments. The Britons change 
To diet rank minds ſick of happineſs, Burnet's Theory. | Sweet native home for unaccuſtom'd air, 
And purge th' obſtructions, which begin to 855 | There are certain meaſures to be Kept, which | And other climes, where d. F rent food and ſoil 
Our very veins of life. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | may leave a tendency rather to gain than to irri- | Portend diſtempers- Plili oc. 
He was not taken well; he had not din'd: tate thoſe who di he, with you in their ſentiments. | 3. Unlike; diſſimilar. 


Addiſon's Frecbolder | Neither the ſhape of faces, nor the age, nor the 


The veins unfill'd, our blood i is cold; and then 
Others differ with me about the truth and real- | colour, ought to be alike in all figures, ar.” more 


We powt upon the morning, are unapt | 

To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff 4 {ity of theſe ſpeculations. Cheyne. | than the hair; becauſe men are as different frum each 

Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood, DI FERENCE. . ſ. | differentia, Latin. | | other, as the regions in which they are born are dif- 

With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls I. State of being diſtinct from ſomething; con- ferent. | Dryden's Dufreſmy. 

Than in our prieſtlike faſts ; ; therefore I'll watch trariety to identity. Happineſs conſiſts in things which produce plez-- 

him Where the faith of the holy church is one, a ſure, and in the abſence of thoſe which cauſe any 

Till he be dieed to my requeſt. difference between cuſtoms of the church doth no | pain: now theſe, to differen! men, are very different 
Shakeſpeare s Coriolanus. | harm. Hogoker. | things. .. 

2. The quality by which one differs from ano- | DirrERENTIAL Method, is applied to the doc- 


. wilt attend my huſband, be his nurſe, | 
: Diet his ſickneſs ; for it is my office. Shakeſpeare. | ther. trine of infiniteſimals, or infinitely ſmall quanti- 
| | Henceforth my early care | This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was | ties, called the arithmetick of fluxions. It conſiſts 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden eaſe, not in the beginning given to the ſucceſſion of | in deſcending from whole quantities to their inf- 
Till dieted by thee, I grow mature | | blood, but to the ſucceffion of virtue. Raleigh. | nitely ſmall differences, and comparing together 
In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. Thus born alike, from virtue firſt began theſe infinitely ſmall differences, of what kind ſo, 
| Milton. | The diff*rence that diftinguiſh'd man from man: ſ ever they be: and from thence it takes the name 
We have lived upon expedients, of which no | He chim'd no title from deſcent of blood; of the differential calculus, or analyſis of infiniteſi- 
country had leſs occaſion : we have dieted a heal- | But that which made him noble, made him good. | mals. Harris. 
| thy body into a conſumption, by plying it with phy- Dryden. | Dir r ERENT Lx. adv. from different.] In a dif- 
Swift. | Though it be uſeful to diſcern every variety | ferent manner. 
He may conſider how differently he is affected by 


ſick inſtead of food. 
22. To give food to. that is to be found in nature, yet it is not conve- 

I'm partly led to diet my revenge, Ignient to conſider every difference that is in things, [the ſame thought, which preſents itſelf in a great 

For that I do ſuſpect the luſty Moor _ and divide them into diſtinct claiſes, under every | writer, from what he is when he finds it delivered 
Hath leapt into my ſeat. Shakeſpeare 5 Othello, ſuch difference. Locke.| by an ordinary genius. Addifms. 

3. To board; to ſupply with diet. 3. The diſproportion between one thing and | DreFtRINGLY. adv. [from differing. ] Ia a dif- 

To DI ET. v. u. l another cauſed by the qualities of each. ferent manner. 

b 1. To eat by rules of phyſick.. {4 You thall ſee great d:frence betwixt our Bohe-| Such protuberant and concave parts ofa ſurface 

i 2. To eat; to feed. mia and your Sicilia. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. may remit the light ſo differingly, as to vary acolorr.. 
I join with thee calm peace and quiet ; Oh the ſtrange difference of man and man | s Bo, les- 

Milton. | To thee a woman's ſervices are due; DUFFICIL. adj. [ diſicilis, Latin. 
1. Difficult; hard; not eaſy; Not obyious. 


8 Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. 
Dr Tr-DRIXK. 7. /. [diet and drink.) Medicated | My fool uſurps my body. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


liquors ; drink brewed with medicinal ingredients] Here might be ſeen a great difference between | Little uſed. 
That that ſhould give motion to an umwieldly 


The obſervation will de that better than the | men practifed to fight, and men accuſtomed only 
bulk, which itſelf hath neither bulk nor motion, 


* lady's diet-drinks, or apothecary's medicines. Locke | to ſpuil. Hayward. 
8 r. #. . | from dies, an appointed day, Skin- 325 Diſpute; debate; quarrel; controverſy. is of as diffcit apprebenſion as any myſtery int 
: from dict, an old German word ſignifying a What was the difference? nature. Glanville's Sceꝑſis. 
—Tt was a contention in publick. Shakeſp. Latin was not more diffcil, 


Than to a blackbird 'tis to whiſtle. Hiubbras.. 

2. Scrapulous ; hard to be perſuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope diſſicil in granting 
the diſpenſation, doth uſe it as a principal argu- 


ko For Junius. ] An aſſembly of princes or 
He is weary of his life that hath a difference with 


eſtates. 

An emperour in title without territory, who can | any of them, and will walk abroad after daylight. 
ordain nothing of importance but by a diet, or af- | Sandys. 
ſembly of the eſtates of many free princes, eccle- | Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily 

ſiaſtical and temporal. | Raleigh. tian that there ſhould be ſuch differences among | ment,. concerning the King's merit, that he had 
DiE TAR x. adj, | from dict-] Pertaining to the | them about that which they pretend to be the only | touched none of thofe demiers which had been 
rules of diet. Dis. | means of ending differences. Ti/htſon. | levied by the popes in England. Bacan. 
| D1'eF1CILNESS. . /. | from difficil.] Difficulty 


Dir TR. u. . [from diet.] One who preſcribes | 5. Diſtinction. 
rules for eating; one who prepares food by medi-] Our conſtitution does not only make a difference|to be perſuaded; incompliance ;* r 
| between the guilty and the innocent, but, even | A word not in uſe, - but proper. 

There be that in their nature do not affect the 


cinal rules. 
le ſauc'd our broth as Juno had been ſick, m-1£ the guilt betw een ſuch as are more or leſs 
J £ Ea, of others: the lighter ſort of malignity tur- 


And he her dieter. Shakeſpeare's ' ymbo lin. criminal. Aaddiſon's Freel older. 
DiE T mig i v. J. Lamine. ] Relating to 6. Point in queſtion; ground of controverſy. neth but to a croſſneſs, or frowardneſs, or aptneĩs 
diet; belonging to the medi-] Are you acquainted with the difference, to oppoſe, or: difficitneſs, or the like; bun tue 
r ſort, to envy and mere mifchief. Aab. 


1 
| 
[; 
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[ 
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Dig rNTtex. 
einal cautions about the uſe of food hat holds this preſent: ueſtion i in the court? deepe 
way , Shukel} BEE * LT: ac. Leite, Latin. ay” a; 
1. ar 7 


— ͤ—— wa 


lle received no other counſel than to refrain 5 fpeare. 
from cold drink, which was but a dietetical cau- ]. 7. A logical diſtinction. | * 


to continue it. 


into the h. nds of the living God. 


DIF 


1. Hard; not eaſy ; not facil. 

It js difficult in the eyes of this people, 
2. Troubleſome ; vexatious. 

3. Hard to pleaſe; peeviſh ; moroſe. _ 
DrryricvLitriy. adv. {from difficult.] Hardly ; ; 


Fachar. | 


_ with difficulty. 


A man who has always indulged himſelf in the 
full enjoyment of his tation, will difficz/tly be 
perſuaded to think any methods unjuſt that offer 
Roper s' Sermons. 

Di'rFicuLTyY. a. /, [from difficult ; dffrculte, 
Fre 24 ] 

. Hardneſs; contrariety to eaſineſs or facility. 

The religion which, by this covenant, we en- 
gage our ſelves to obſerve, is a work of labour 


and Wffcul'y; a ſervice that requires our greateſt 


care and attention. 

2. That which is hard to accomplith ; 
which is not eaſy. 

They miſtake difficultizs for impoſſibilities: a 
pernicious miſtake certainly; and the more per- 


Rogers. 
that 


ꝛicious, for that men are ſeldom convinced of it, 


ll their convictions do them no good. South, 
. Diſtreſs ; oppoſition. 
Tis, by degrees, he roſe to Jove's imperial 
eat : 
Thus dif:cuties prove a ſoul legitimately great. 
din. 
4. Perplexity in affairs; uneaſineſs of circum- 
ances. | 
They lie under ſome difficu/tics, by reaſon of 
the emperor's diſpleaſure, who has forbidden their 
manufactures. Addiſon on Italy. 
5. Objection; cavil. 
Men ſhould confider, that raiſing difficulties con- 


_cern:ng the myſteries in religion, cannot make 


them more wiſe, learned, or virtuous. Swift. 
To DIFFTDE. v. u. [diff ds, Lat.] To rus 


to have no confidence in. 


With hope and fear 
The woman did the new ſolution hear : 
The man d:fides in his own augury, 
And doubts the gods. 
DirrihEN CE. . /. ¶ from diffide.] 
1. Diſtruit; want of confidence in others. 
No man almoſt thought himſelf ſecure, and 


men durſt ſcarce commune or talk one with ano- 
ther; but there was a general diffdence every 
Where. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
You have brought ſcandal 
To Ifrael, difidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenſe enough before 
To waver. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. Doubt ; want of confidence in ourſelves. 
If the evidence of its being, or that this is its 


true ſenfe, be only on probable proofs, our aſſent 


can reach no higher than an aſſurance or diſſidence, 
ariſing from the more or leſs apparent probability 
cf the proofs. Locke. 
Be ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence. 
P; 
Whatſoever athciſts think on, or whatſoever 


they look on, all do adminifter ſome reaſons for 


fuſpicion and d::d-:ce, left poſſibly they may be 
in the wrong ; and then it is a fearful thing to fall 
Bentley 
DYrrivrixT. adj. {from difid-.] 
1. Diſtruſtful; doubting others. 
Be nut dh ut 
Of wiſdom; the deſerts thee not, if thou 
Diſmiſs not her, when moſt thou need ſt her nigh. 
Milton. 
Pliny ſpeaks of the Seres, the ſame people 


with the Chinefe, as being very ſhy and diffident 
in their manner of dealing. 


Ai butlinot. 
2. Doubtful of an event, uſed of things; un- 
certain, 
i was really ſo difident of it, as to let it lie by 
me theſe two years, juſt as you now ſee it. Pope. 
z. Doubt ful of himſelf ; not confident. 
1 am not ſo confident of my own ſufficiency as 
not willingly to admit the counſel of others; but 
vet Iam not ſo diff dent of myſelf, as brutiſhly to 


fſudmit to any man's dictates. King Charles. 
Diſtreſs makes the humble heart difidew. 
Car iſſa. 


Dryden. | 


DIP 


„ DIFFINND. v. 4. [diffinds, Lat.] To cleave | 


in two ; to ſplit. Did. 
Die ristox. u. J. ¶diſſiſſio, Latin.] The 2 hn 
cleaving or ſplitting, 

Dir rLTIOR. u. |. | difflare, Latin.] The. 2 
of ſcattering with a blaſt of wind. Dic. 

Di'sFLVENCE. Is. /. [from diffluo, Lat.] The 

DiUeFLUENCY. * quality of falling away on 
all ſides; the effect of fluidity; the contrary to 
confiſtency. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the 
air, whereby it a:quireth no new form; but ra- 
ther a conſiſtence or determination of its diffluemy, 
and omitteth not its eſſence, but condition of flu- 
idity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DY FFLUENT, adj. [diffiuens, Latin. ] Flowing 
every way; not conſiſtent ; not fixed. 

DVFFORM. adj. [from forma, Latin.) Con- 
trary to uniform; having parts of different ſtruc- 
ture; diſſimilar; unlike ; u regular: as a difform 
flower, one of which the leaves are unlike each 
other. 

The unequal refractions of difform rays proceed 
not from any contingent irregularities ; ſuch as 
are veins, an uneven poliſh, or fortuitous poſition. 
of the pores of glaſs. Newton. 

Dirro/amITy. z. ſ. [from difform.] Diverſity 
of form; irregularity ; diſſim litude. 

While they murmur againſt the preſent diſpo- 
ſure of things, they deſire in them a difformity 
from the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind 
that formed all things beſt. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

D1FFRA/NCHISEMEMT-. . . | franchiſe, Fr.] 
The act of taking away the privileges of a city. 

To DIFFU'SE. v. a. [diff«ſus, Latin.] | 

r. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the liquor 
may run every way ; to pour without particular 
direction. f 

When theſe waters began to riſe at firſt, long 
before they could ſwell to the heiglit of the moun- 
tains, they would diffuſe themſelves every way. 

Burnet's Theory. 

2. To ſpread ; to ſcatter ; to difperſe. 

Wiſdom had ordain'd 

Good out of evil to create; inſtead 

Of ſpirits malign, a better race to bring 

Into their vacant room, and thence diffuſe 

His good to worlds, and ages infinite. 

No ſect wants its apoſtles to pr e or dif- 
fuſe it. Decay of Pity. 
A chief renown'd in war, 
Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name, 
And through the conquer'd world df«/c our fame. 
Dryden. 

His eyes 4&fu:'d a venerable grace, 5 
And charity itſelf was in his face. _ 

Dryden's Good Pe, * 

Diyev'ss. adj. C diffuſus, Latin. ] | 

1. Scattered ; widely ſpread. 

2. Co opious; not conciſe. 

- DieFv's KD. participial adj. [from diff 9. This 
word ſeems to have ſignified, in Shatejpeare's 
time, the ſame as wild, uncouth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a ſawpit ruſh at once, 
With ſome difſd ſong. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
He grows like ſavages, 
To ſwearing and fern looks, diffus'd attire, 
And every thing that ſeems * 
ſpeare's Henry . 

DiFFU'sEDLY. adv. Tfrom 4 diff uſed.) Wildly ; 
diſperſedly; in manner of that which is ſpread 
every Way. 

DirFu'stEDNESS. . . [from ae The 
ſtate of being diffuſed; diſperſion. 

DiFFvu'sELY. adv. [from diffuſe. ] 

1. Widely ; extenſively. 

2. Copiouſly ; not conciſely. 

D1Fev's10N. . S [from diffi ſe] 

I. Diſperſion; the ſtate of being ſcattered 
every way. 


cation of their natures, or by the impreſſions and 
ſignatures of their motions, the diff/ion of ſpecies 
viſible ſeemeth to participate more of the former 


g dag, or d:o gged, 
Milton. niſh, 


4 


4 


Whereas all bodies act either by the communi- |. 


D510 


A Meet of very well ſleeked marhle paper did 
not caſt diſtin& colours upon the wall, nor throw 


part of the wall. Boyle on Colour 1. 
2. Copiouſnels ; ; exuberance of 1 
DET s vr. adj. | from diffuſe] 
. Having the quality of ſcattering any thing 

W 1 Way. 
Diff«ſive of themſelves, where-c'er they paſs 
They make that warmth in others they expect: 

Their valour works like bodies on a glaſs, 
And does its image on their men project. Dr den. 


ſuffering diffuſion. 

All liquid bodies are diffufive ; for their parts 
being in motion, have no connexion, but glide 
and fall off any way. Purnet's Theory of the Earth, 
No man is of ſo general and diffu/ive a luſt, 
as to proſecute his amours all the world over. 


The ſtars, no longer overlaid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, 

And upward ſhoot, and kindle as they pats, 

And with diffuſive light adorn their heavy . eee 
yen. 

Cheriſh'd with hope, and fed with j joy it ene 83 
Its cheerful buds their opening bloom diſcloſe, 
And round the happy ſoil diffuſive odour 3 8. 

rior. 
Extended. 

They are not agreed among chemſelv es where 
infallibility is ſeated ; whether in the pope alone, 
or a council alone, or in both together, or in the 
diffuſive body of Chriſtians. Tillot ſon. 
Dir ru's ivELxv. adv. from diffu/ive.] Widely; 
extenſivel ly 3 every Way. 

Dir ros ivENESss. . /. [from diffuſive. ] 

1. Extenſion ; diſperſion ; the power of diffaſ- 
ing ; the ſtate of being diffuſed. 


preſſion. 

The fault that I find with a modern legend, is 

its diffufiveneſs : you have ſometimes the whole 

de of a medal overrun with if. Addſon on Medals, 

To DIG. v. a. preter. dig, or digged ; part. pail. 
dic, Saxon, a ditch ; dyger „Da- 

, to dig. 

I. To pierce with a ſpade. 

Then faid he unto me, Son of man, dig now in 

the wall ; and whep I had digged in the wall, I 

beheld a door. | | Exebiel. 

2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build up the wall 
of Jeruſalem, which you have broken down:; 
{and to fill up the mines that you have digged dy 
craft and ſubtlety, to overthrow the ſame. 

Whitgife. 

He built towers in the deſert, and. digged many 
wells; for he had much cattle. 2 Chron xxvi. 10. 

3. To cultivate the ground by turning it with a 
ſpade. | 

The walls of your garden, without their fur- 
niture, look as ill as thoſe of your houſe ; ſo t at 
| you cannot dig up your garden too often. Tempde, 

Be firſt to dig the ground, be firſt to burn 
The branches lopt. | Dt yden's Vir git. 

4. To pierce with a ſharp point. 

A rav'nous vulture in his open'd fide, 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try'd ; 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaſt, 

The growing liver ſtill ſupply 4 the feaſt. 
Dryden's Aid. 

8 To gain by digging. 

It is digzed out of even the higheſt mountains, 
and all parts of the earth eee ; as the 
pyrites. | Woodward. 

Nor was the ground alone requir*d to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked ſhare ; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her ſtore, 
Di "28 'd from her catrails firſt the precious are. 
Dryden's Ovid. 

To DIG. v. n. To work with a ſpade; to work 
in making holes, or turning the ground. 

They ong for death, but it cometh not; aud 


W on and the ſpecies audible of the latter. 
t Sm 5s Natural Hiftor . 


its light with an equal diffuſn; but threw its 
#. beams, unſtained and bright, to this and that 


2. Scattered; diſperſed ; having the quality of 


South. 


2. Want of conciſeneſs ; ; large compaſs of ex- 


dig for. it more than for hid treaſures. Jeb, iii. 21. 
N c f The 
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ful uſe of his power of ordaining. 


not to reject. 


5 


The Itallans have often dug into lands . 


in old authors, as the places here ſtatues or obe- 


lifks ſtood, and ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. 


Add'ſon's Travels. 


T0 D. up. v. a. To throw up that which is| 
covered with earth. | 


If I digg'd up thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coftins up in chains, 
It would not flake mine ire. Shakeſpeare. 
Di/camv. n. ſ. [. Second marriage; 
marriage to a ſecond wife after the death of the 


flirſt: as big amy, having two wives at once. 


Dr. Champny only proves, that archbiſhop 
Cranmer was twice married; which is not de- 
nied: but brings nothing to prove that ſuch biga- 
my or digamy rather deprives a biſhop of the law- 
Biſkop Ferne. 

Di'GERENT.adj. | digerens, Lat. | That which has 
the power of digeſting, or cauſing digeſtion. Dic. 

Dio EST. . /. | dig://a, Lat.] The pande& of 
the civil law, containing the opinions of the an- 
cient lawyers. 5 | 

I had a purpoſe to make a particular dige, or 


reco pflement to the laws of mine own nation. 


Bacon. 
Laws in the dige ſhew that the Romans ap- 
plied themſelves to trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To DIGE'ST. v. a. | digero, digeſium, Latin. ] 
1. To diſtribute into various claſſes or repoſito- 
ries; to range or diſpoſe methodically, 

2. To concoct in the ſtomach, ſo as that the va- 
rious particles of food may be applied to their 
proper uſe. 

If little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch oureye, 
When capital crimes, chew'd, ſwallow'd, and di- 
.. geſted, | 
Appear ? | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Each then his organs to dige, his food; 
One to beget, and one receive the brood. Prior. 
3- To ſoften. by heat, as in a boiler, or in a 
dunghill : a chemical term. „ 
4. To range methodically in the mind; to ap- 
ply knowledge by meditation to its proper uſe. 
Choſen friends, with ſenſe refin'd, 
Learning dig. ſted well. | 

5 · To reduce to any plan, ſcheme, or method. 
„ Our play 
Leaps o' er the vaunt and firſtlings of thoſe broils, 


»Ginning i' th' middle: ſtarting thence away, 
To what may be dige//ed in a play. 


Shakeſpeare. 
6. To receive without loathing or repugnance; 


Firſt, let us go to dinner. 


| — Nay, let me praiſe you while I have a ſtomach. 


— No, pray thee, let it ſerve for table-talk ; 
Then howſoe'er thou ſpeak'tt, mong other things 
I ſhall dig-/ it. Shak: ſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
The pleaſance of numbers is, that rudeneſs and 
barbariſm might the better taſte and dige/? the leſ- 
ſons of civility. Peacham, 
7. To receive and enjoy. 
| Cornwall and Albany, | 
With my two daughters dowers, dige the third. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
8. [In chirurgery.] To diſpoſe a wound; to 


generate pus in order to a cure. 


o Dice'srT. v. u. To generate matter as a 


wound, and tend to a cure. 


Dicez's TER. u. ſ. | from digeſt. ] 

1. He that digeſts or diſpoſes. 

2. He that digeſts or concocts his food. 

People that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, 
are great eaters and ill dige/ters. Arbuthnot. 

3. A ſtrong veſſel or engine, contrived by M. 
Papin, wherein to boil, with a very ſtrong heat, 
any bony ſubſtances, ſo as to reduce them into a 
fluid ſtate. - Quincy. 


4. That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the con- 
coctive power. 


Rice is of excellent uſe for all illneſſes of the 
ſtomach, a great reſtorer of health, and a great 
digeſter. | | Temple. 

Prices TRL. adj. [from dig://} That which 


is capable of being digeſted or concocted in the 


Ntemach. 


Thomſon, | 


| 


DIG 


| Thoſe medicines that purge by ſtool are, at the 


firſt, not dige/ib/2 by the ſtomach, and therefore 
move immediately downwards to the guts. 
Bacen's Natural Iiftery. 
Dios TION. ». , [from digeſt.] 
1. The act of digeſting or concocting food in 
the ſtomach, | 

Now good digeſtion wait on appetite, 

And health on both. Shakeſpeare's Macteth, 

Digeſtion is a fermentation begun, becauſe there 
are all the requiſites of ſuch a fermentation ; heat, 
ar, and motion: but it is not a complete fermen- 
tation, becauſe that requires a greater time than 
the continuance of the aliment in the ſtomach : 
vegetable putrefaction reſembles very much ani- 
mal digeſtion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Quantity of food cannot be determined by mea- 
ſures and weights, or any general Leſſian rules; 
but muſt vary with the vigour or decays of age 
or of health, and the uſe or diſuſe of air or of ex- 
erciſe, with the changes of appetite; and then, 
by what every man may find or ſuſpect of the 
preſent ſtrength or weakneſs of digeſtion. Temple. 

Every morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a 
new labour to a tired digeſtion. South, 
2. The preparation of matter by a chemical 
heat. | 

We conceive, indeed, that a perfe& good con- 
coction, or digeſ:on, or maturation of ſome metals, 
will produce gold. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory , 

Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 
Raiſe all the labour-houſes of the air, 

And lay crude vapours in digeſtion there. Blackmore. 
3. Reduction to a plan; the act of methodiſ- 
ing; the maturation of a deſign. 

The digeſtion of the counſels in Sweden is made 
in ſenate, conſiſting of forty counſellors, who are 
generally the greateſt men. 8 Temple. 

4. The a& of diſpoſing a wound to generate 
matter. : «$4 5559 

5. The diſpoſition of a wound or ſore to gene- 
rate matter. 

The firft ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of 


matter, is by ſurgeons called digeſtion. 
| Sharp's Surgery. 


| Dios T1vE. adj. [from digeſt.] 
1. Having the power to cauſe digeſtion, or to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach. | 


A chillifatory menſtruum, ora digeſtive prepa- 


ration, drawn from ſpecies or individuals, whoſe 
ſtomachs peculiarly diffolve lapideous bodies. 
: Ws Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Capable by heat to ſoften and ſubdue. 

The earth and ſun were in that very ſtate ; 
the one active, piercing, and digeſtive by its heat; 
the other paſſive, receptive, and ſtored with ma- 
terials for ſuch a production. Hale. 

3. Methodiſing, adjuſting. 

To buſineſs, ripen'd by dig://ive thought, 

Th's future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 

Dr1ce'sTIvE. a. /. | from dig.] An applica- 
tion which diſpoſes a wound to generate matter. 

I dreſſed it with digefives. Wiſeman on Al ſceſſes. 
Dios TURE.» . . Concoction: not uſed. 

Neither tie yourſelf always to eat meats of 
eaſy digeſture; ſuch as veal, ſweetbreads. Harvey, 

Did GER. n. ſ. from dig.] One that opens the 
ground with a ſpade. . ; 

When we viſited mines, we have been told by 
diggers, that even when the ſky ſeemed clear, 
there would ſuddenly ariſe a ſteam ſo thick, that 
it would put out their candles, Boyle. 

To DicarT. v. a. | dihtan, to prepare, to regu- 
late, Saxon. ] | | 

I, To dreſs; to deck; to bedeck ; to embel- 
liſh ; to adorn. It ſeems always to ſignify the 
paſt ; the participle paſlive is dight, as dighted 
in Hudibras is perhaps improper. 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar maſſy proof, 
And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
Caſting a dim religious light. 

Fuſt ſo the proud inſulting laſs 


Array'd and dighted Hudibras. Hudibgas. 


Miken. 


any juriſdiction is annexed: 


CT 


DIG 
2. To put on. | 
On his head his dreadful hat he dobr, 
Which maketh him inviſible to ſight. 


Hubbard Tale. 


Digi. . f. [digitns, Latin.] 
1. The meafure of length containing three 
fourths of an inch. 


If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty- 


five digi high, or ſomewhat more, the quickſil- 


ver will not fall, but remain ſuſpended in the 
tube, becauſe it cannot preſs the ſubjacent mer 


cury with fo great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top of 
the atmoſphere. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the ſun 
or moon. 


3- Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſingle 


figures; any number to ten: ſo called from 
counting upon the fingers. 


Not only the numbers ſeven and nine, from : 


conſiderations abſtruſe, have been extolled by 
moſt, but all or moſt of other digits have been as 
myſtically applauded. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

DYG1TAT ED. adj. from digitus, Lat. Branched 


out into diviſions like fingers ; as a digitated leaf 


is a leaf compoſed of many ſmall leaves. | 
For animals multifidous, or ſuch as are digitated, 
or have ſeveral diviſions in their feet, there are 
but two that are uniparous ; that is, men and ele- 
phants. Brown's Vulgar Errour s. 
DicLanra'TIONn. . f. ¶ digladiatio, Latin. A 
combat with ſwords; any quarrel or conteſt. 
Arxiſtotle ſeems purpoſely to intend the cheriſh- 
ing of controverſial T by his own af- 
fection of an intricate obſcurity. Glarville's Scepfis. 
Dig xi IE D. adj. | from dignify.] Inveſted with 
ſome dignity : it is uſed chiefly of the clergy. 
Abbots are ftiled dignified clerks, as: having 
ſome dignity in the church. 
DiowiFica'TION. 2. J. [from dignify.] Exal- 
tation. 


I grant that where a noble and ancient deſcent: 
and merit meet in any man, it is a double digniff- 
Walten's Angling. 


cation of that perſon. 
To DVGNIFY. v. a. [from dignus, and Facio, 
r. To advance; to prefer; to exalt. Uſed 

chiefly of the clergy. | 
2. To honour; to adorn ; to give luſtre to. 

Such a day, 

So fought, ſo follow'd, and fo fairly won, 

Came not till now to dignify the times, 

Since Cæſar's fortunes ! ** Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Not that we think us worthy ſuch a gueſt, 


Avliffe's Parergon. © 


But your worth will dignify our feaſt. Ben Fonſor 


No turbots digniſy my boards; 
But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords, 
Pore 


Diox1TARY. . /. [from dignus, Loy A 
clergyman advanced to ſome dignity, to ſome 


rank above that of a parochial prieſt. 


If there be any dignitaries, whoſe preferments 


are perhaps not. liable to the accuſation of ſupere - 


fluity-they may be perſons of ſuperior merit. 
Sw 
Drox1Ty. #. ſ. | dignitas, Latin.] 
1. Rank of elevation. 


Angels are not any where ſpoken ſo highly of 


as our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and are not 

in dignity equal to him. Hooker, 
2. Grandeur of mien; elevation of aſpect. 
Some men have a native dignity, which will 


procure them more regard by a look, than others 


can obtain by the moſt imperious commands. 
Clariſſa. 
3. Advancement; preferment ; high place. 


| Faſter than ſpring- ĩme ſhow'rs comes thought 2 


on thought, £4 55 
And not a thought but thinks on dignity. 
For thoſe of old, 
And theſe late &gni;ie5 heap'd up to them. 
Shakeſperre. 
4. [Among eccleſiaſticks.] By a dignity we un- 
derſtand that promotion or preferment to which 


c. M:xims;. general principles; x4 $1. 
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The ſciences concluding from d.gnities, and 
principles known by themſelves, receive not ſa- 
tis faction from probable reaſons, much leſs from 
bare atſeverations. Brown. 

b. In aftrology.] The planet is in dignity when 
t 15 in any ſign. 

D:cnurioN. . . from digmſco, Lar.] Diſtine- 
jon; diftinguithing mark. 

That temperamental dignotiont, and conjecture 
of prevalent humours, may be collected from 
ipoks in our nails, we are not averſe to concede. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

7 DIGRE!SS. v. n. | digreſſus, Latin.] 

1. To turn aſide out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main deſign of a dif- 
courſe, or chief tenour of an argument. 

In the purſuit of an argument there is hardly 
room to d&gre/; into a particular definition, gs often 
43 4 man varies the ſignification of any term. 

Locke. 

3. To wander.; to expatiata. TO 

It teemeth to digreſs no farther, that the Tar- 
tirians, ſpreading ſo far, cannot be the Iſraelites. 

eren. 

g. To go out of the right way, or common track; 
to tranfgreſs; to deviate: not in uſe. 

I am come to keep my word, 
Though in ſome part am forced to digreſss 
Which at more leiſure 1 will fo excuſe 
As you ſhall well be ſatisfied. Shak: 1 

Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, | 
Dizreſſing from the valour of a man. | 

Shakeſpeare. 


D1icRE's5 :ON. . /. [dizreffo Latin. ] 

1. A paſſage; deviating from the main tenour 
or deſign of a diſcourtc. 

The gocd man thought ſo much of his late con- 
ceived commonwealth, that all other matters 


were but g to him. Stdney. 
He, "The knew, would intermix 
Grateful digręſiont, and ſolve high diſpute 
Milton. 


With conjugal careſſes. 
Here ſome digreſſiog I muſt make t' accuſe 


Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful muſe. 
De nb. un. 


To content and fill the eve of the underſtand- 
ing, the beft authors ſprinkle their works with 
pleaſing dig eins, with which they recreate the 
minds of their readers. Dryden, 

2. Deviation. 

The digreffim of the ſun is not equal; but near 
the equinoctial interſections, it is right and greater; 
xear the ſolſtices, more oblique and leſſer. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Div pic Iox. n. J. [ dijudicatio, Latin.] Ju- 
dicial diſtinction. 

Dik E. ». ſ. dic, Saxon; dyk, Erſe.] 

1. A channel to receive water. 

The cee are fill d, and with a roaring ſound 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

The king of dy tes than whom no ſluice of mud 
With deeper ſable blots the ſilver flood. 

Pope's Dunciad. 

2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the flood-gates of ſo great 
a deluge, and all the art and induſtry of man is 
rot ſufficient to raiſe up dykes and ramparts 
ent it. 

1 DILATERATE. v. a. [d lacero, Latin. ] To 
tear; to rend; to force in two. 
Tae infant, at the accompliſhed period, ſtrug- 
xling to come forth, dilacerates and breaks thoſe 
arts which reſtrained him before. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Dit actna'TION. ny, ſ. from diliceratio, Lat.] 


Ihe act of rending in two. 

The greateſt ſenſation of pain is by the obſtruc- 
mon of the ſmall veilels, and dilaceration of the / 
nervous fibres. | Arbuthnot. 

To D1LaA/N1ATE. v. a. [ dilania, Latm.] Fo tear; 
to rend in pieces. 

Rather than they would ditariate the entrails of 


tneir oven mother, and expoſe her thereby to be | For to ditt at large; but urged ſore, 


ravimed, the; & met half way in a gallant kind. 
Hewzl's Eng. Tears. 
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To DILA'PIDATE, v. n. ¶ dilapido, Latin. ] To 
go to ruin; to fall by decay. 

DiLAr IDT ION. u. /. | dilapidatio, Latin.] The 
incumbent's ſuffering the chancel, or any other 
edifices of his eccleſiaſtical living, to go to ruin or | 
decay, by neglecting to repair the ſame : and it 
likewiſe extends to his committing, or ſuffering 
to be committed, any wilful waſte in or upon the 
glebe- woods, or any other inheritance of the 
church. Aylifje's Parergon. 

'Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent 
the di/apid:tioms of the chancel and manſion-houſe 
belonging to the rector or vicar. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Diab as LIT v. . . [from 444760. The 
quality of admitting extenſion. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatibility or 
extenſiveneſs of the gullets of ſerpents : I have 
taken two adult mice out of the ſtomach of an ad- 
der, whoſe ncck was not bigger than my little 
nnger. | Kay. 
By this continual contractibility and dilatabiliiy, 


| poſed to contract. 5 


| ColleRing all his might, di/ated ſtood, 


| Chiefly I ſought ; without thee, can deſpiſe. 


| 


Theſe neither ſeaſons guide, nor order binds : 


d in length. 


ouſly. 


by difterent degrees of heat, the air is kept in a 
conſtant motion. | Arbuthnot. 

DIL TABLE. adj. [from dilate. ] Capable of 
extenſion. 

The windpipe divides itſelf into a great number 
of branches called branchia : theſe end in ſmall 
air-bladders, dilatablè and contractible, capable to 
be inflated by the admiſſion of air, and to ſubſide 
at the expulſion of it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 

DiLAT T ION. 4. /. | from dilatatio, Latin. 

I. The act of extending into greater ſpace: 
oppoſed to contraction. 

The motions of the tongue, by contraction and 
dilutation, are ſo eaſy and ſo ſubtle, that you can 
hardly conceive or diſtinguith them aright. 
Holder. 
2. The ſtate of being extended; the ſtate in 
which the parts are at more diſtance from each 
other. 

Joy cauſeth a- checrfolnefs and vigour in the 
eyes; ſinging, leaping, dancing, and ſometimes 
tears: all theſe are the effects of the dilutation, 
and coming forth of the ſpirits into the outward 
parts. Bacon's Natural Hiſt ory. 
The image of the ſun ſhould be drawn out into 
an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every ray, 
or by any other caſual inequality of the refractions. 
Newton, 
To DILA'TE. v. a. [dilato, Latin.] 
x. To extend; to ſpread out ; to enlarge: op- 


But ye thereby much greater glory gate, 
Than had ye ſorted with a prince's peer; 
For now your light doth more itſelf dite, 
And in my darkneſs greater doth appear. | 
| e 
Satan alarm'd,. 
Like Teneriff, cr Atlas, unremov'd. Milton. 
Opener of mine eycs, | 


Dim erſt ; dilated ſpirits, ampler heart, 
And growing up to godhead : which for thee 


Milton. 
Through all the air his ſounding firings dilate 


Walter. 
Diffus'd, it riſes in a higher ſphere ; 
Dilates its drops, and ſoftens into air. Prior. 
I mark the various. fury of the winds ; | 


They now dilate, and now contract their force; 
Various their ſpeed, but endleſs is their courſe. 
Prior. 

The ſecond refraction would ſpread the rays | 

one way as much as the firſt doth another, and ſo 

d:late the image in breadth as much as the firſt doth 
Newten. 


2. Jo relate at large ; to tell diffuſely and copi- 
But he would not endure that woful theam 


With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 
Hin haſty to ariſe. 


Sorrow, like that which touch'd our hearts of late. } 


To act with intamy, or quit the place. 


Fairy Queen. | 
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4 obſerving, 


Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 


To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 
But not diſtinctively. 
7 DiE. . „„ 
1. To widen; to grow wide. 
His heart dilutes and glories in his ſtrength. 


Addiſon. 


2. Toſ peak largely and copiouſly. 
It may be behoveful for princes, in matters of 
grace, to tranſact the ſame publickly, and by them- 


ſelves ; or their miniſters to dilate upon it, and 


improve their luſtre, by any addition or eloquence 
of ſpeech. _ Clarendon.” 
DLAN ToR. . J. [from dilate. ] That which 
widens or extends. 

The buccinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, 


and the dilators of the noſe, are too ſtrong in cho- 
Arbutbnot, - 


lerick people. 


DYLATORINESS. 7: & = [from dilatory.} The 


quality of being dilatory ; ſlowneſs; ; Nuggith- 


neſs. 
DVLATORY. adj. | dilatoire, Fr. dilatorius, Lat. 
| Tardy ; flow ; given to procraſtination; addicted 
to delay ; fluggiſh; loitering. 
An inferior council, after former tedious ſuits in 
a higher court, would be but d:/atory, and ſo to 
little purpoſe. 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 
Thou know'ſt we work by wit, and not by witch- 
craft ; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 


Sbateſpeareꝰs Othello. : 


Theſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory ſloth, and tricks of Rome. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Dilatory fortune plays the jilt 


With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 


To throw herſelf away on fools and Knayes. 


Orway, 


A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruel- 
ties without defign. Addiſon's Spectator. 

D1Li.r'cT10Nn. n. ſ. ¶ dilectio, Lat. | The act of 
loving; Kindneſs. 

So free is Chriſt's dilaction, that the grand con- 
dition of our felicity is our belief. 


Boyle's Serapbic Love. 


DiLx uu. 1. /. S 
1. An argument equally concluſive by contrary 
ſuppoſitions. A young rhetorician applied to an 


old ſophiſt to be taught the art of pleading, and 
bargained for a certain reward to be paid when 
The maſter ſued for his 


he ſhould gain a cauſe. 
reward, and the ſcholar endeayoured to elude his 
claim by a dilmma: If I gain my cauſe, I ſhall 
withhold your pay, becauſe the judge's award will 
be againſt you; if I loſe it, I may withhold it, 
becauſe I ſhall not yet have gained a cauſe. On 
the contrary, ſays the maſter, if you gain your. 
cauſe, you muſt pay me, becauſe you are to pay 
me when you gain a cauſe ; if you loſe it, you 
muſt pay me, becauſe the judges will award 
it. 

A dil:mma, that Morton uſed, to raiſe bene vo- 


lence, ſome called his fork, and ſome his crotch. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
Hope, whoſe weak being ruin ' d is 
Alike if it ſucceed, and if it miſs; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 
And both the horns of fate's dilemma wound. 
Corley, 
25 A doubtful or difficult choice; a vexations 
alternative. 
A ſtrong dilumme in a deſp'rate caſe 
Swift. 
A dire di/:mma ; either way I'm ſped ; 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 
Pope. 


DrL1GENCE. 1. /. [dibgentia, Lat.] Induftry ; 


aſſiduity; conſtancy in buſineſs ; continuance ot 
[endeavour ; unintermitted application the con- 


trary to idleneſs. 
Do thy d. 5 to come ad urito me. 
2 Tim. iv. . 
4 Brethren, 


Shakeſpeare's Othellts. 


Hayward. ' 
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Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and 
election ſute. 3 2 Pet. i. 10. 
DIULIGENT. adj. [diligens, Latin, ] 
1. Conſtant in application; perſevering in en- 
deavour; aſſiduous; not idle; not negligent; 
not lazy.“ 
Seeſt thou a man diligent in his buſineſs; he ſhall 
ſtand before Kings. Prov. xxii. 29. 
2. Conſtantiy applied; proſecuted with activity 
and perſeverance ; aſſiduous. | 
And the judges thall make d:/;gent inquiſition. 


gelt. Xxix. 1 


DYVLIGENTLY. adv. | from diligent.) With aſ- 


ſiduity; with heed and perſeverance ; not care- 


leſsly ; not idly ; not negligently. | 
If you inquire not attentively and d:/igently, you 


Mall never be able to diſcern a number of mecha- 


nical motions. Bacon. 
The ancients have di/igently examined in what 
conſiſts the beauty of good poſtures. 
Dryden's Dufreſmy. 
D1LL. n. /. [dile, Saxon. ] It hath a ſlender, 
fibroſe, annual root; the leaves are like thoſe of 
fennel; the ſeeds are oval, plain, ſtreaked, and 
bordered. 
Dill is raiſed of ſeed, which is ripe in Auguſt. 
1 c Mortimer. 
DILU'CID. adj. dilucidus, Latin.) | 
1. Clear ; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obſcure. . 9 — 

7 DiLv'cipATE. v. a. [from dilucidare, Lat.] 
To make clear or plain; to explain; to free from 
obſcurity. | | 

I ſhall not extenuate, but explain and dilucidate, 
according to the cuſtom of the ancients. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
DiLtucipa'TlON. #. ,. [from dilucidatio, Lat.] 
The act of making clear; explanation; expo- 
ſition. | 5 

D LUENT. adj. | diluens, Latin.] Having the 
power to thin and attenuate other matter. 
DLurx r. . . [from the adjective.] That 
which thins o.her matter. 

There is no real dilucnt but water: every fluid 
is diluent, as it contains water in it. 

Ai tuthnat on Aliments. 

To DILU'/TE. v. a. [diluo, Latin. ] 

1. To make thin; to attenuate by the admixture 
of other parts. 3 

Drinking a large doſe of diluted tea, as ſhe was 

ordered by a phyſician, ſhe got to bed. Locke, 
The aliment ought to be thin to di/ute, demul- 


cent to temper, or acid to ſubdue. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To make weak. 

The chamber was dark, leſt theſe colours ſhould 
be diluted and weakened by the mixture of any 
adventitious light. | Newton. 

Dil v“ T E. adj. Thin; attenuated. | 

If the red and blue colours were more dilute 
and weak, the diſtance of the images would be 
leſs than an inch; and if they were more intenſe 
and full, the diſtance would be greater. Newton. 

Ditu'TER. n. ſ. [from dilute. ] That which 
makes any thing elſe thin. 

Water is the only diluter, and the beſt diſſolvent 
of moſt of the ingredients of our aliment. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DiLu'T1ON. . f: {dilutio, Lat.] The act of 
making any thing elſe thin or weak. _ : 

Oppoſite to dilution is coagulation, or thickening, 
which is performed by diffipating the moſt liquid 
parts by heat, or by infinuating ſome ſubſtances, 
which make the parts of the fluid cohere more 
ſtrongly. | Arbathnot on Aliments. 

DiLv'viav. adj. [from diluvium, Latin.] Rela- 
ting to the deluge. | | 

Suppoſe that this diluvian lake ſhould riſe to the 
mountain tops in one place, and not diffuſe itſelf 
equally into all countries about. Burnet's Theory, 

DIM. adj. [ dimme, Saxon; dy, Welſh ; dow, 
Erſe.] 


1. Not having a quick ſight: not ſeeing clearly. 


For her true form, how can my ſpark diſcern, 
Which, dim by nature, art did never clear. 
„ Davies. 


2. Dull of apprehenſion. 
The underſtanding is dim, and cannot by its na- 


tural light diſcover ipiritual truths. Roger's. 


3- Not clearly ſeen ; obſcure ; imperfectly diſ- 
covered. 

We might be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeem- 
ing conception, how matter might begin to exiſt 
by the power of that eternal firft Being. Locke. 

Something, as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus perhaps the cauſe of all we do. Pope. 
4. Obſtructing the act of viſion; not luminous; 
ſomewhat dark. 
Her face right wond'rous fair did ſeem to be, 
That her broad beauty's beam great brightneſs 
threw | 
Through the dim ſhade, that all men might it ſee. 


Spenſer. 
To DIM. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To cloud; to darken ; to hinder from a full 
perception of light, and free exerciſe of viſion. 
As where the Almighty's lightning brand does 
light, 
It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts the ſenſes quite. 
| | Spenſer's Fairy Queo n. 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that 
much uſe of Venus doth dim the ſiglit; and yet 
eunuchs, which are unable to generate, are ne- 
vertheleſs alſo dim ſighted. Bacon. 
Every one declares againſt blindneſs, and yet 
who almoſt is not fond of that which di his fight * 
Locke. 
For thee I dim theſe eyes, and ſtuff this head, 
With all ſuch reading as was never read. 
— | Pope's Duncicd. 
2. To make leſs bright; to obſcure. 
A ſnip that through the ocean wide, 

By conduct of ſome ſtar doth make her way, 
When as a ſtorm hath di-m'd her truſty guide, 
Out of her courſe doth wander far aſtray. Spenſer. 

All of us have cauſe | 

To wail the dimming of our ſhining ſtar. 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Thy while he ſpake, each paſſion dizmn'd his 
ace, 

Thrice chang'd. | Milton, 
The principal figure in a picture is like a king 

among his courtiers, who dims all his attendants. 
= Dryden. 
DIMENSION. . ſ. ¶ dimenſio, Lat.] Space con- 
tained in any thing; bulk; extent; capacity. It 


is ſeldom uſed but in the plural. The three di- 


menſions are length, breadth, and depth. 
He try'd 
The tomb, and found the ſtrait dimenſions wide. 


Dime/xs1vE. adj. [ dimenſus, Lat.] That which 
marks the boundaries or outlines. 

All bodies have their meaſure, and their ſpace ; 
But who can draw the ſoul's dimen/ive lines? 


* Davies. 
Diuicx TIiox. ». f. ¶ dimicatio, Lat.] A battle; 
the act of fighting; conteſt. Diet. 


Dixi T TON. . ſ. [ dimidiatio, Lat.] The act 
of halving ; diviſion into two equal parts. Dre. 
To DIMUNISH. ». 4. | diminuo, Lat.] 
1. To make leſs by abſciſſion or deſtruction of 
any part: the oppoſite to creaſe. : 
That we call good which is apt to cauſe or in- 
creaſe pleaſure, or diminih pain in us. Locke. 
2. To impair; to leſſen; to degrade. 
Impiouſly they thought 
Thee to diminiſh, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worſhippers. Milton, 
3. To take any thing from that to which it be- 
longs : the contrary to add. 
Nothing was dimini/h:d from the ſafety of the 
king by the impriſonment of the duke. aywward. 
Ye ſhall not add unto the word which I com- 
mand you, neither ſhall you 41min; 5 from it. 
, Iv. 2. 


Dr yden. i 
My gentleman was meaſuring my walls, and 
taking the dimen ſions of the room. Swift. 
Di ux'xs TON LESS. adj. [ from dimenſion. ] With- 
out any definite bulk. 
| In they paſs'd 
Dimenfionleſs through heav'nly doors. Milton. 


br 


| To Diurx fs. v. 1. Td gro leſs; to be int 
paired, 
What judgment I had increaſes rather than G- 


* 


culty is to chuſe or to reject. Dr ydin. 

Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 

Before the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly. ; 
Pope's Odyſſey. 

Drui'xrsulx Ev. adv. [from diminiſb.] In a 
manner tending to vilify, or Ieiſen. K 

I never heard him cenſure, or ſo much as ſpeak 
dimin;ſhingly of any one that was abſent. Lock-, 

Drivixu'TION. u. ſ. [ diminutio, Lat.] | 

7. The act of making leſs ; oppoſed to augnex- 
tion. 

The one is not capable of any diminutien or aug- 
mentation at all by men; the other apt to admit 
both. Hooker . 

2. The ſtate of growing leſs; oppoſed to in- 


- 
creaſe. 


through the vaſt bodies of the planets without any 


to the ſame laws, as if the part upon which it acts 
: . .  Newtos. 

Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed pri- 
marily to thoſe things which are capable of increafe 


3. Diſcredit ; loſs of dignity ;. degradation. 
Gladly to thee 

Heroick laurel'd Eugene yields the prime ; 
Nor thinks it dimimtion to be rank'd | 
In military honour next. wy __ Phillis. 
4. Deprivation of dignity ; injury of reputa- 
tion, 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own ſoul': 


nion or diminution of me. King Char les. 

They might raiſe the reputation of another, 
though they are a diminution to his. Addiſon's Speck. 

5. [In architecture.] The contraction of the 
diameter of a column, as it aſcends. 5 

D1>ti'xUTIVE. adj. ¶ diminutivus, Lat.] Small ; 
little; narrow ; contracted. __ : 

The poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the ol. 
75 Shak-ſpeare's Macbeth. 

It is the intereſt of mankind, in order to the 
advance of knowledge, to be ſenſible they have 
yet attained it but in a poor and diinutive meaſure, 

; Glanvilli's Sceꝑſis 

The light of man's underſtanding is but a ſhort, 
diminutive, contracted light, and looks not beyond 
the preſent. | South, 

It the ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a 
diminutive race of lovers, we ſhould, in a little time, 
ſee mankind epitomized, and the whole ſpecies 
in miniature. | | Addiſon. 

They know how weak and aukward many of 
thoſe little diminutive diſcourſes are. Watts 

Drzi1xuUT1VE. n./. ¶ from the adjective.] 

r. A word formed to expreſs littleneſs ; as 7a - 
pillus, in Latin, a ele Neon, matfonettc,, in. French, 
a little houſe ; manniten, in Engliſh, a little man. 

He afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate 
youth, was commonly called, by the dimuutir'e of 
his name, Peterkin or Perkin. Bam Hemy VII. 

Sim, wlule but Sim, in good repute did live, 
Was then a knave, but in dinunitive. ..- Colzore 

2. A ſmall thing: a ſenſe not now in uſe. 

Follow his chariot ; monſter-like, be ſhewu 
For poor'ſt diminutives, for doits !  _. Shakeſpgare. 

Dim1'xXUTIVELY. adv. [from diminutive. | Ia a 
diminutive manner. ; r 

Dimixt TIVENESS. . . [from dinrautive.} 
Smalineſs ; littleneſs; pettyneſs ; want of bulk; 
want of dignity. -. 2 bet 

Dr'uis u. adj, [from dim.] Somewhat dim ; 
ſomewhat obſcure. - 3 3 

Tis true, but let it not be known, | 

My eyes are ſomewhat diniſh grown; 
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miniſhes; nd thoughts, fuch as they are, come ' 
crow ding in ſo faſt upon me, that my only diffi. 


The gravitating power of the ſun is tranſmitted- 


diminution, ſo as to act upon all their parts, to their 
very centres, with the ſame force, and according. 


were not ſurrounded with the body of the planet. 


or diminution. Locke, 


ſal vat ion, and I ſhall not regard the world's opi- 


[ 
| 
| 
1 


DIN 
For nature, always in the right, 1 
To your decays adapts my fight. Sulf. 
Duuissokv. adj. | dimiſſor ius, Lat.] That by 
which a man is diſmiſſed to another juriſdiction. 


A biſhop of another dioceſs ought neither to 
ordain or admit a clerk, without the conſent of 


his own proper biſhop, and without the*letters di- 


#22: flor y. Ali,, ares gon. 
Disti r Tv. x. ſ. A fine kind of fuſtian, or cloth 
of cotton. 

I directed a trowze of fine diritiy. 
Diaiy. adv. [from dim. 5 | 
r. Not with a quick ſight; not with a clear per- 

ception. | 
Unipeakable ! who fitteſt above theſe heav'ns, 
To us inviſible, or diu ſeen, | 
In theſe thy loweſt works. 
2. Not brightly ; not luminouſly. 
In the beginning of our pumping the air, the 
match appeared well alighted ; though it had al- 
moſt filled the receiver with fumes ; but by de- 
grees it burnt more and more d. 
Boyl.'s Spring of the Air. 
I ſaw th' angelick guards from earth aſcend, 
Griev'd they muſt now no longer man attend ; 
The beams about their temples diu) ſhone ; 
One would haye thought the crime had been their 
Own. Dryd Ns 
Di'mxess. 2. f. [from dim. | 
7. Dulneſs of ſight. 
2. Want of apprehenſion ; ſtupidity. 
Anſwerable to this dimne/s of their perception, 
was the whole ſyſtem and body of their religion. 
Decay of Liety. 
DVMPLE. = /. ſdizt, a hole; dintl', a little 
tole ; by a careleſs pronunciation dimp/c. Skinner. ] 
A fmall cavity or depreſſion in the cheek, chin, 
or other part. 
The dimple of the upper lip is the common mea- 
ure of them all. | Gree. 
In her forehead's fair half-round, 
Love ſits in open triumph crown'd ; 
He in the dimple of her chin, 
In private ſtate, V friends is ſeen. Prior. 
To DMU LE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To ſink in 
mall cavities, or little inequalities. 
The wild waves maſter'd him, and ſuck'dhim in, 
And ſmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryden. 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, 
As ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the way. 


4 if: man. 


Milion. | 


| ope. 
DY>1PLED. adj.[from dimple.] Set with dimples. 
| On each ſide her, 
Stood pretty dimplid boys like ſmiling Cupids. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Din Ly. adj. [from dimple.] Fulllof dimples ; 
Enking in little inequalities. 
As the ſmooth ſurface of the dimply flood, 
The filver-flipper'd virgin lightly trod. | 
; h Warts If. 
DIN. „ /. [dyn, a noiſe ; dynan, to make a 
noiſe, Sax. dyna, to thunder, Iflandick. ] A loud 
noiſe ; a violent and continued found. | 
And all the way he roared as he went, 
That alt the foreſt with aſtoniſhment 
Thereof did tremble ; and the beaſts therein 
Fled faſt away from that ſo dreadful dm 
Hutbaird's Tale. 
O, *twas a din to fright a monſter's ear; 
To make an earthquake: ſure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. Shakeſpeare's Tempe/?. 
While the cock with lively di» (2245 
Scatters the rezr of darkneſs thin ; 
And to the ſtack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly ſtruts, his dame before. 
New night over heav'n 
Inducing dark, grateful truce impos'd, 
And ſilence, on the odious dn of war. Million. 
How, while the tronbled elements around, 
Farth, water, air, the ſtunning din refonnd 
Through ſtreams of ſmoak and adverie fire he 
rides, | 
While every ſhot is levell'd at his fides. Smith, 
Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one 
another, are, by education, cuſtom, and the con- 
Aant din of their party, ſo coupled in their minds, 
mat they always appear there together. 


Milton. 


Locle. F 


DIN | 


7 Div. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 1 

1. To ſtun with noiſe ; to haraſs with clamour. 
; Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 

With hungry cries. Otway's Venice Preſerved. 
2. To impreſs with violent and continued noiſe. 
What ſhall we do, if his majeſty puts out a pro- 
clamation commanding us to take Wood's half- 
pence? This hath been often dinned in my ears. 
F Swift. 


7% DINE. v. n. ſ diner, Fr.] To eat the chief 


meal about the middle of the day. 
Perbaps ſome merchant hath invited him, 


And from the mart he's ſomewhere gone to din- 


ner : 
Good ſiſter, let us dire, and never fret. Shak: /peare. 
Myſelf, he, and my ſiſter, 

To day did dirs together. 

He would die with him the next day. 
Thus, of your heroes and brave boys, 
With whom old Homer makes ſuch noiſe, 

The greateſt actions I can find, | 
Are, that they did their work and din'd. Prior, 
7% Dix E. v. a. To give a dinner to; to feed. 

Boll this reſtoring root in gen'rous wine, 
And ſet beſide the door the ſickly ſtock to dire. 
5 Dryden“ Virgil. 
Dix r TICAL. adj. {&:1;49-] Whirling round; 
vertiginous. 
Some of late have concluded, from ſpots in the 
ſun, which appear and diſappear again, that be- 


Shakeſpeare. 


Clarendon, 


ſides the revolution it maketh with its orbs, it hath | 


alſo a dinetical motion, and rolls upon its own poles. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

A ſpherical figure is moſt commodious for d:- 
netical motion, or revolution upon its own axis. Ray. 

To DING. pret. deng. v. a. [dringen, Dutch. ] 

I. To daſh with violence. 

2. To impreſs with force. | 

To DIN G. v. n. To bluſter; to bounce; to huff. 
A low word. 

He huffs and dings, becauſe we will not ſpend 
the little we have left, to get him the title of lord 
Strut. Arbuthnat. 

Dinc-poxc. u. f. A word by which the ſound 
of bells is imitated. 

Let us all ring fancy's knell; 
Ding, dong bell. Shakeſpeare. 

Dix LE. 2. /. [from den, or din, a hollow, 
Sax. ] A hollow between hills; a dale. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or buſhy dell of this wild wood; 

And every boſky bourn from fide to fide, 

My daily walks and ancient heighbourhoovd. 

| : Milton. 

Drxix-ROOM. 7. ſ. | dine and room.] The prin- 
ci pal apartment of the houſe ; the room where en- 
tertainments are made. 

He went out from the dixing-roοnm before he had 
fallen into errour by the intemperance of his 
meat, or the deluge of drink. 5 

Tay loss Rule of living holy. 

Dix ES. 1. |. | diner, French. ] The chief meal; 

the meal eaten about the middle of the day. ' 
Let me not ſtay a jot for dinner : 

Go, get it ready. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Before dinner and ſupper, as often as it is conve- 
nient, or can be had, let the public prayers of the 
church, or ſome parts of them, be ſaid publickly 
in the family. Taylor. 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the paſt, 

The quarry ſhare, their plenteous dinner haſte. 
| ' Dr yden's Acneid, 
Dri/xXxXER=TIME. n. f. [dinner and time.] The 
time of dining. | 
At dinner-time, x 
I pray you, have in mind where we muſt meet. 
| Shakef} CAVE 
Then from the mint walks forth the man of 
rhyme, 8 
Happy to catch me juſt at dinner-time, 

DINT. . J. dyn, Saxon |] | 

1. A blow; a ſtroke. ä 

a” daunted with that dint, her ſenſe was 

az d; 
Yet kindling rage, herſelf ſhe gather'd round. 
| i | Spenſer. 


Pope. 


I And by the dt of war his miſtreſs claims. 


— 


DIP 


: Neither vainly hope 
To be in vulnerable in theſe bright arms, 
Though temper'd heav'nly; for that mortal dir, 
Save he who reigns above, none can reſiſt. Millan. 

2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity re- 
maining after a violent preſſure. 8 

He embrac'd her naked body o' er, 

And, ſtraining hard the ſtatue, was afraid 
His hands had made a dint, and hurt the maid. 

1 Dryden, 

3. Violence; force; power. ; 

Now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. : Shakejprare's Julius Cee ſas. 

We are to wreſt the whole Spaniſh monarchy 
out of the hands of the enemy ; and, in crder to it, 
to work our way into the heart of. his country by 
dint of arms. Aach ſon. 

The dewlap'd bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein ; 

His well- arm'd front againſt his rival aims, 
Gy. 

Ty DIN r. v. a. | from the noun. ] To mark with 
a cavity by a blow, or violent impreſſion. 

With greedy force each other do aſſail, 

And ſtrike ſo fiercely, that they do impreſs 

Deep dinted furrows in the batter'd mails: 
The iron walls to ward their blows are weak and 
frail. Fairy Queen. 
Leave, leave, fair bride, your ſolitary bone, 
No more ſhall you return to it alone; 
It nurſeth ſadneſs; and your body's print, 
Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dit. 
| Donne, 
Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks ſhe draws : 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. 
| Dr'yden's Muc id. 

DiNUMERA'TION, 2. fe [dinumeratio, Lat.] The 
act of numbering out ſingly. | 

Drocu's av. n. ſ. [from dioceſs.] A biſhop as he 
ſtands related to his own clergy. or flock. 

As a dioceſan you are like to outdo yourſelf in 
all other capacities, and exemplify every word of 
this diſcourſe. South, 

I have heard it has been adviſed by a dioccſan to 
his inferior clergy, that they ſhould read ſome of. 
the moſt celebrated ſermons printed by others. 

DVYOCESS. ». /. | dicece/is. A Greek word com- 
pounded of % and big.] The circuit of every 
biſhop's juriſdiction ; for this realm has two divi- 


riſdiction eccleſiaſtical. Cowl, 
None ought to be admitted by any biſhop, but 


[fuch as have dwelt and remained in his ce a 


convenient time. | Wiitgift. 
He. ſhould regard the biſhop of Rome as the 


ſtance in Normandy ; that is, nothing at all; ſince 
by that French biſhop's refuſal to ſwear unto our 
king, thoſe iſles were annexed to the dioceſs of 
Wincheſter. | Raleigh's Efſuys. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the. 
dignity of a prince, ruler of the church, and in- 
truſted with a large dioccſs, containing many par- 
ticular cities, under the immediate government of 
their reſpective elders, and thoſe deriving autho-- 
rity from his ordination. South, 


DI0 P TRIC AL. I . / [22hpm.] Affording 
DIO PT RICK. a medium for the ſight; aſ- 


ſiſting the ſight in the view of diſtant objects. 

Being excellently well furniſhed with dioptrical 
glaſſes, he had not been able to ſee the ſun ſpot- 
ted. | . Boyle. 
View the aſperities of the moon through a 4% 
trick glaſs, and venture at the proportion of her bills 
by their ſhadows. 
Dro'eTRICKS, 2. /. A part of opticks, treat- 
ing of the different refractious of the light paſting 
different mediums; as the air, water, claiTes, &c. 

| | 2 8 Harris. 

D1oRTHROSIS. 2. /. [de Jung, of dib, to 
make ſtrait.] A chirurgical operation, by which. 
crooked or diſtorted members are reſtored to their 
primitive and regular ſhape. Harris. 
To DIP. v. a. pret. dipped; particip. dipped, or 


ſdipt. dippan, Saxon; open, Dutch.] | | 


3. To 


ſ ions, one into ſhires or counties, in reſpe of tem- 
\ poral policy; another into dioceſes, in reſpect of ju- 


iſlanders of Jerſey and Guernſey do him of Con- 


Moe Antidote ago Atheiſm. FER 
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1. To immerge; to put into any liquor. 
The perſon to be baptized may be dipped in wa- 


ter; and ſuch an immerſion or dipping ought to 


be made thrice, according to the canon. 
5 : Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
Old Corineus compaſs'd thrice the crew, 
And dipp'd an oli ve-branch in holy dew, 


Which thrice he ſprinkl'd round, and thrice aloud 


Invok'd the dead, and then diſmiſsd the crowd. 
MET I Dryden's Æncid. 
He turn'd a tyrant in his latter days, 
And from the bright meridian where he ſtood, 
Deſcending, dipp'd his hands in lover's blood. 


Dryden's Tal les. 


The kindred arts ſhall in their praiſe conſpire; 


| One dp the pencil, and one ſtring the lyre. Pope. 


Now on fancy's eaſy wing convey'd, 
The king deſcended to th' Elyſian ſhade 
There in a duſky vale, where Lethe rolls, | 
Old Bavius fits to dip poetick ſouls. Pope's Dunciad. 

So fithes riſing from the main, 

Can ſoar with moiſten'd wings on high ; 

The moiſture dry'd, they fink again, 
And dip their wings again to fly. 

2. To moiſten ; to wet. 
And though not mortal, yet a cold ſhudd'ring 
dew - 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. Eg Milton. 

3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dt, what with the encou- 
ragements of ſenſe, cuttom, facility, and ſhame of 
departing from what they have given themſelves 
up to, they go on 'till they are ſtifled, 

In Richard's time, I doubt, he was a little dip? in 
the rebellion of the commons. Dryden's Fables. 

4. To engage as a pledge: generally uſed for 
the firſt mortgage. 

Be careful {till of the main chance, my ſon ; 
Put out the principal in truſty hands, 

Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. 
55 Diyden's Pei ſ. 


Sqwift. 


To Dip. ven. ; 
I. To fink, to immerge. | 3 
We have ſnakes iu our cups, and in our diſhes : 
and whoever dips too deep will find death in the 
Pot. L'Eſtranze. 
2. To enter; to pierce. 
The vulture dipping in Prometheus” ſide, 
His bloody beak with his torn liver dy'd. 
Granville, 
2. Toenter ſlightly into any thing. 


When I think all the repetitions are ſtruck out | 


in a copy, I ſometimes find more upon dipping in 
the firſt volume. | opc. 
4. To take that which comes firſt; to chuſe by 
chance. a 
With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poſ- 
ſeſs d? ä 
Would'ſt thou prefer him to ſome man ? Suppoſe 
I dipp'd among the worſt, and Staius choſe ? 
| Dryd-n's Perf. 
Dir cute k. n. /. [from dip and chick. The 
name of a bird. | 
Dipchick is ſo named of his diving and littleneſs 
: _ Carew, 
DivE/TALovs. ad. | % and wire. ] Having two 
flower-leaves. 
DiynTHoNG. ». J. [4pTJoy@-.] A coalition of 


two vowels to form one ſound; as vain, leaf, 


Caſar. - | 
We ſee how many diſpates the ſimple and am- 
biguous nature of vowels created among gramma- 
rians, and how it has begot the miſtake concerning 
diphibengs : all that are properly ſo are ſyllables, 
and not diphibongs, as is intended to be ſignified by 
that word. Tholder' s Elements of Spezch. 
Make a dipbibong of the ſecond eta and iota, in- 
ſtead of their being two ſyllables, and the objec- 
tion is gone. Pope. 
Die Lok. u. ſ. The inner plate or lamina of the 
Kull. „ 
DirLo'MA. u. /. [Saud] A letter or writing 
conferring ſome privilege, ſo called, becauſe they 


uſed formerly to be written on waxed tables, and 


folded together. 


LF ſtrange. . 


DIR 


N 1. J. [from dip.] One that dips in the 
water, 
Drepinc Needle. u. ſ. A device which ſhews 
a particular property of the magnetick needle, ſo 
that, beſides its polarity or verticity, which is its 
direction of altitude, or height above the horizon, 
when duly poiſed about an horizontal axis, it will 
always point to a determined degree of altitude, 
or elevation above the horizon, in this or that 
place reſpectively. 
Die sas. 2. .. [Latin, from dd, to thirſt.) 
A ſerpent, whoſe bite produces the ſenſation of 
unquenchable thirſt. | 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbœna dire, 
Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus, and ellops drear, 
And dipſas. | Milian. 
Dr'r Tor k. u. f.. [ele] A noun con ſting 
of two caſes only. | Clark. 
Dre TYCH. u. .. | diptycha, Lat. two leaves fold- 
ed together.] A regiſter of biſhops and martyrs. 
The commemoration of ſaints was made out of 
the diptychs of the church, as appears by multitudes 
of places in St. Auſtin. Sulling fleet. 
DIRE. adj. | dirus, Lat.] Dreadful ; diſmal ; 
mournful ; horrible; terrible; evil in a great de- 
gree. 5 | 
Women fight, 
To doff their dire diſtreſſes. Shak. ſpzare's Macbeth. 
More by intemperance die 
In meats, and drinks, which on the earth ſhall 
brin 
Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtrous crew 
Before thee ſhall appear. Milton. 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimæras dire. Milton. 
Or what the croſs, dire-looking planet ſmites, 
Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bites. 
Milton. 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans, deſpair 
Tended the ſick. Milian. 
Diſcord ! dire ſiſter of the ſlaughter'd pow'r, 
Small at her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour; 


- While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 
She ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around. 


Pope. 

DIRECT. adj. | dire tus, Latin. ] 

1. Strait, not crooked. . 

2. Not oblique. | | 

The ſhips would move in one and the ſame 
furface ; and conſequently muſt needs encounter 
when they either advance towards one another in 
direct lines, or meet in the interſection of croſs 
lines, | Bentley. 

3. [In aſtronomy.] Appearing to an eye on 
earth to move progreſſively through the zodiac; 
not retrograde. 

Two geomantick figures were diſplay'd, 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid, 

One when dire, and one when retrograde. 

Dryden's Fables. 

4. Not collateral, as. the grandſon ſucceeds his 
grandſire in a dire? line. 

5. Apparently tending to ſome end, as in a 
ſtrait line. 

Such was as then the ſtate of the king, as it was 
no time, by direc means to ſeek her. And ſuch 
was the ſtate of his captivated will, as he would 
delay no time of ſeeking her. Sidney, 

He that does this, will be able to caſt off all that 
is ſuperfluous; he will ſee what is pertinent, 
what coherent, what is direct to, what flides by the 
queſtion. 

6. Open ; not ambiguous. 
There be, that are in nature faithful and ſin- 
cere, and plain and direct; not crafty and involved. 

Bacon. 

7. Plain; expreſs. 

He no where, that I know, ſays it in direct 
words. Locke. 

To DiRE'CT. v. a. | dirign, diremmum, Latin. 

1. To aim or drive in a ſtrait line. 

Two eagles from a mountain's height, 


By Jove's command direꝶ their rapid flight. Pope. 


2. To poiat againſt as a mark. 
The ſpear flew hifling through the middle ſpace, 
And pierc'd his throat, directed at his face. 


Did nid. | | 


Locke. | 
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3. To regulate; to adjuſt. | 
It is not in man that walketh to die his ſteps... 
0 Fer. X. 23. 
Wiſdom is profitable to dire. Ecclef. x. 10. 

All that is in a man's power, is to mind what the 
ideas are that take their turns in his underſtand-- 
ing; or elte to dire and ſort, and call in ſuch as 
he defires. : Locle. 

4. To preſcribe certain meaſure; to mark out 
a certain courſe. 5 | 

He directcth it under the whole heavens, and his 
lightning unto the ends of the earth. | 

Job, xxxvii. 3. 

5. To order; to command: to 4:4 15 a ſoſter 
term than to command. | 

Diner ER. . /. | dire gor, Latin. 

1. One that directs; one that preſcribes. 

2. An inſtrument that ſerves to guide any 
manual operation. 5 

Dix xo T IO. u. .. Cclirectio, Latin: ] 

1. Aim at a certain point. 

Theſe mens opinions are not the product of 
judgment, or the conſequence of reaſon ; but the 
effects of chance and hazard, of a mind floating at 
all adyentures, without choice, and without dirce- 
tion. Loc c. 

The direction of good works to a good end, is the 
only principle that diſtinguiſhes charity. Smallidgt. 

2. Motion impreſſed by a certain'impulſe. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles, that is, no body can either move of itſelf, 
or of itſelf alter the direction of its motion. Cheyne. 

3. Order; command]; preſcription. 

From the counſel that St. Jerome giveth: Læta, 
of taking heed how ſhe read the apocrypha; as 
alſo by the help of other learned mens judgments, 
delivered in like caſe, we may take direction, 


Hooker. 
Ev'n now 2 
I put myſelf to thy direction. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The nobles of the people digged it by the direa- 
tion of the law-giver. Numb. XXI. 18. 
Mens paſſions and God's direction ſeldom agree. 


A. Charles. 
General directions for ſcholaſtic diſputers, is never 
to diſpute upon mere trifles. Matis. 


4. Regularity; adjuſtment. 
All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction which thou canſt re” ſes. 
. Me. 

Dix xc TIvE. n. /. [from diras. 

1. Having the power ot direction. 

A law therefore generally taken, is a directiue 
rule unto goodneſs of operation. Hooker. 

A power of command there is without all quef-- 
tion, though there be ſome doubt in what faculty 
this command doth principally reſide, whether in 
the will or the underſtanding. The true reſolu- 
tion is, that the directive command for counſel is 
in the underſtanding; and the applicative com- 
mand, or empire, for putting in execution of what 
is directed, is in the will: Bramb. againſt Hol ei. 

On the directive powers of the former, and the 
regularity of the latter, whereby it is capable of 
direction, depends the generation of all VOIP | 

Vo UML 

2. Informing ; ſhewing the way. 

Nor viſited by one directive ray, : 

From cottage ſtreaming, or from airy hal. 

; Thom ſcu. 

Dix xe TL. adj. [from direct. ] 

1. In a ſtrait line; rectilineally. 

The more a body is nearer to the eyes, andthe: 
more diredly it is oppoſed to them, the more it is 
enlightened; becauſe the light languiſhes and leſ. 
ſens the farther. it removes from its. proper fource.. 

Dryden's Du Heſnav. 

There was no other place” aſſigned to any of“ 
this matter, than that whereunto its own gravity” 
bore it, which was only directiy Gownwards,. 
whereby it obtained that plate in the globe which . 
was juſt underneath. Wea kwotd.. 
If the refracted ray be returned drre#ly back to 
the point of incidence, it ſhall be refracted by the 


incident ray. Newton's Optichi.. 
2. Immediately ;: apparently; Without cir-- 
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cumlocution : without any long train of conſe- 
quence. 

Intidels being clean without the church, deny 
dircely, and utterly reject, the very principles of 
Chriſtianity, which hereticks embrace errone- 


ouſly by miſconſtruction. Hooker. 
No man hath hitherto been ſo impious, as 
pt: Roy and dire to condemn prayer. Heo:her. 


By aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon of our 
faith, I have unavoidably created to myſfelſ ene- 
ome in the papiſts rely, becauſe they have kept 

te ſcripture from us what they could. 
Dryden s Pref. to Rel. Laici. 

His work dire/Zy tends to raiſe ſentiments of 
Honour and virtue in his readers. 

Addi iſon” 5 Fr holder. 

No reaſon can be aſſigned, why it is beſt for the 
world that God Almighty hath abſolute power, 
which doth not dire prove that no mortal man 
thould have the like. - Swift. 

Dirz/crxt55. n. | from dire?.] Straitneſs ; 
tendency to any point ; the neareſt way- 

Thev zrgued from celeſtial cautes only, the 
conſtant vicinity of the ſun, and the dire&e/s of 
his rays; never ſuſpecting that the body of the 
earth had fo great an efticiency 1 in the changes of 
the air. Bentley. 

Dixz'cToR. u. /. refer, Latin. | 

1. One that has authority over others; a ſuper- 
per e one that has the general management 

a deſign or work. 

2 mcae ſtood direffor over them, with Loading: 

or ſtamping. ſhewing he did like or miſlike thoſe. 


things he did not underſtand. S:dney. 
In all arfairs thou ſole director. Swift. 
2. A rule; an ordinance, 3 


eee forms were not deſign'd | 
ont to a noble mind. Soli. 

I 8 inſtructor; one who ſhews the proper 
methods of proceeding. 

They are glad to uſe counſellors and A eber in 
all their dealings of weight, as contracts, teſta- 
ments. 7 Hooker, 

4. One who is conſulted in caſes of conſcience. 

J am her director and her guide in ſpiritual af- 
fairs. ryden. 

5. One appointed to tranſact the affairs of a 
trading company. 

What made dire&rs cheat in ſouth-ſea year ? 
Os 

6. An inſtrument in ſurgery, by which thi 
hand is guided in its operation. 

The manner of opening with a knife, is by Nid- 
ing it on a director, the groove of which prevents 
its being, miſguided. Sharp's Surgery. 

Dix c Tory. 1. . from director.] The book 
which the factious preachers publiſhed in the re- 
bellion for the direction of their ſect in acts of 
worſhip. 

As to the ordinance concerning the directory, we 
cannot conſent to the taking away the book of 
common prayer. Orford Reaſons ag inſt the Cov. 


Dia EEU I. adj. [This word is frequent among | 


the poets, but has been cenſured as not analogical ; 
all other words compounded with f.// conſiſting of 
a ſubſtantive and ſull, as dreadful, or full of dread ; 
joyful, or full of joy. } Dire; dreadful ; diſmal. 
Point of (pear it never piercen would, 
Ne dint of d, ſword, divide the ſubſtance could. 
Fairy Qucen. 
But yet at laſt, whereas the d:ref/ fiend, 
he ſaw not firs: off ſhaking vain affright, 
She nigher drew, and ſaw that joyous end; 
Then God ſhe pray'd, and thank'd her faithful 
knigit. Fairy Queen. 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch 
IJ hat makes us wretched by the death of thee. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The voice of God himſelf ſpeaks in the heart of 


men, whether they underſtand it or no; and by 


ſecret intimations gives the finner a foretaſte of 
that dir-ful cup, which he is like to drink more 
deeply of hereatter. South, 
I curs'd the direful author of my woes: 
*T was told again, and thence my ruin roſe. 
* „Aen. 


The dirigent line in geometry is that along 
which the line deſcribent is carried in the gencra- 
tion of any figure. Harris. 


| the cloaths or body. 
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The wrath of Peleus' "Of the direful (pr ing 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddeſs, ſing. Pope. 
Di/rexNEss. n. . | from dire. ] Diſmalnels ; 
horror; hideouſnefs. - 
 Direr [;, familiar to my Naught* rous thous, 
Cannot once ftart me. Shakeſpeare Macbeth. 
Dix “YT ION. nf. | direptio, Latin. ] The act of 
plundering. | 
Dik GE. [This is not a contraction of the La- 
tin dirige, in the popiſh hymn dirige greffes meusy, as 
ſome pretend ; but from the Teutonic dyrke lau- 
dare, to praiſe and extol. Whence it is poſſible 
their dyrte, and our dirge, was a laudatory ſong to 
commemorate and applaud the dead. Vfb. gun. 
Bacon apparently derives it from dirige.] A mourn- 
ful ditty; a ſong of lamentation. 
Th' imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy, 
With mirth in funcral, and with dige in marriage, 
In equal ſcale weighing — and dole, _ 
Taken to wife. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Mean while the body of Richard, after many 
indignities ana reproaches, the die and obſequies 
of the common people towards tyrants, was ob- 
ſcurely buried. | Bacon. 
You from above ſhal! hear each day, 
One dirge diſpatch'd unto your clay, 
Theſe your own anthems ſhall become, 
Your lafting epicedium. Sandys. 
All due meaſures of her mourning kept, 
Did office at the dige, and by ünfection wept. 
Dryden. 


DrkrI16rSNT. adj. ſdirigens, Latin. 


DIRK. ». 5 ſan Erſe word.] A Kind of dag- 
ger uſed in the Highlands of Scotland. 
In vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers, 
The ſhield, the piftol, 4%, and dagger, | 
In which they daily wont to ſwagger. Ticke/!. 
ToDiRKE. v. 4. To ſpoil; to ruin. Obſolete. 
Thy waſte bigneſs but cumbers the ground, 
And d:rkes the beauties of my bloſſoms round. 
Spenſer. c 
DIRT n. ſ. [dr ys Dutch ; dirt, Tflandick. |] 


» 


DIS 
Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thonghts- 
Is in baſe durance, and contagious priſon, 
HauP'd thitt er by mechanic, dirty hands. 
Shaksſpear?, 

2. Sullied; cloudy ; not elegant. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte 
into an oily one. Locke. 
3. Mean; baſe; deſpicable. _ 

Such employ ments are the diſeaſes of labour, and 
the ruſt of time, which it contracts not by lying 
fill, but by dirty employment. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Marri iages would be. made up upon more na- 
tural motives than meer d:r:y intereſts, and increaſe 
of riches without meaſure or end. Temple. 

They come at length to grow ſots and epicures, 
mean in their diſcourſes, and d:rty in their practi- 
ces. N Sout/ . 

To DIRTY. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To foul; to ſoil. 

The lords Strutts lived generouſly, and never 


ters. Avouchnot. 

2. To diſgrace; to ſcandalize. 

DVRUPTION. ». f. { diruptio, Latin. 

1. The act of burſting, or breaking. 

2. The ſtate of burſting, or breaking. 

Dis. An inſeparable particle uſed in compoſt- 
tion, implying commonly a priyative or negative 
ſignification of the word to which it is joined ; - as 
to arm, to diſurm; to join, to disoin. It is borrow- 
ed from des, uſed by the French and Spaniards in 
the ſenſe; as d. ſnouer, to untie; diert ar, to baniſh; 


deſtroy. 
Dis AR “LIT v. . . [from diſeble. 
1. Want of power to do any thing; weakneſs; ; 


| impotence. 


Our conſideration of creatures, and attention 
diſability to breed or beget faith. Hooker, 


neſs, and d:ſavi/ityto attend the concluſion. Ra/-7gh. 
He that knows moſt of himſclf, Knows leaſt of 


his knowledge, and the exerciſed underſtanding i 15 


conſcious of its dy. Glarwille, 
The ability of mankind does not lie in the im- 


Mud; Alth ; ; mire ; any thing that ſticks to 


They gilding dt in noble verſe 
Ruſtick philoſophy rehearſe. | Denham. 
Numbers engage their lives and labours, to heap 

together a little 4%, that ſhall bury them in the 
8 Wake. 

The ſea riſes as high as ever, though the great 
heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to 
choak up the ſhallows. Addiſon. 

Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory 

grows ; 

From din and ſea-weed as round Venice roſe : 

In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, 

And all that rais'd the hero ſunk the man. Pope. 

Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. Pope. 

2. Meannefs; ſordidneſs. 

To Dik r. v. a. | from the noun. ] To foul; to 
bemire ; to make filthy; to bedawb; to ſoil ; to 
pollute ; to naity, 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirt; thoſe moſt 
whom he loves beſt. Swift. 

DinT-P1E. n. J. | dirt and pie. | Forms moulded 
by children of clay, in imitation of paſtry. 

Thou ſet'ſt thy heart upon that which has newly 
left off making of dirt-pres, and 1 is but preparing 
itſelf for a green- ſickneſs.  Sucklins, 

D1'aT1LY. adv. [from 4 J 

1. Naſtily ; foully ; filthily. 

2. Meanly; ſordidly; ; ſhamefully. 

| Such gold as that wherewithal 

Chimiques from each mineral | 

Are di1ily and deſperately gull'd. Donne. 

Dia rixkss, . /. from dirty,] h 

1. Naſtinefs ; filthineſs; foulneſs. 

2. Meanneſs ; baſeneſs; fordidnefs, 

Di'x Tv. adj. [from fire. 


potency or d:/ab:/ities of brutes. Locke. 
2. Want of proper qualifications for any Pare 
poſe ; legal impediment. 
A ſuit is commenced in a temporal court for an 
inheritance, and the defendant pleads in diſability, 
that the plaintiff is a baſtard. Ayliffe”s Parergon, 


lie under, of a dil. bility to receive church prefer- 
ments, will be eaſily remedied by the repeal of the 
teſt. Swift. 

Jo Dis ABLE. v. a. [dis and able. l 

1. To deprive of force; to weaken ; to diſqua- 
lify for any act. 

The invaſion and rebellion did not only diſable 


| of his kingdom and life. 


Dawvies's Ireland, 
Nor ſo is overcome | 


A 


Diſabled not to give thee thy death's wound. 


A Chriſtian's life is a perpetual exerciſe, a 
wreſtling and warfare, for which ſenſual vleafiire 
diſablcs him, by yielding to that enemy u. ith whom 
he mos ſtrive. Taylor Holy Living. 

To hinder from action: uſed of things. 

I have known a great fleet diſabled for two 
months, and thereby loſe great occaſions by an in- 
diſpoſition of the admiral. Ti pk. 

3. To impair; to diminiſh. 

I have died mine eftate; 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance, 
| Shakeſpeare. 

4. To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy. 

Farewel, Monſieur Traveller; look you liſp, 
and wear ſtrange ſuits; diſable all the benefits of 
your own country. 

Your days I will alarm, I'll haunt your nights, 


1. Foul; naſty; filthy, 


And worſe than age d iſable your delights. Dryden. 


1 10 


uſed to dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and coun- 


from the Latin de; as firuo, to build; deruι, to 


unto ſcriptures, are not in themſelves things of ike 


Many withdrew themſelves out of pure faint- 


This diſadvantage which the diſſenters at preteht 


this King to be a conqueror, but deprived him both 


Satan, whoſe fall from heav'n, a deadlier bruiſe _ 


Milton, 


Shakeſpeare. 
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much indiſpoſed. 


author. 


and 


Feaus lights. 


DIS 


5. To-exchfde as wanting proper qualifications. | 


i will not diſable any for proving a ſcholar, nor 
yet diſſemble that I have ſeen many happily forced 
upon the courſe, to which by nature they ſeemed 
otton. 


* To Dis AB u“ E. v. a. [dis and abuſe.] To ſet free 


from a miſtake; to diſentangle from a fallacy; to 


ſet right; to undeceive, 

The impoſture and fallacy of our ſenſes impoſe 
not only on common heads, but even more refined 
mercuries, Who have the advantages of an improv- 
ed reaſon to dijabuſe you. Glanville's Scepfis. 

Thoſe teeth fair Lyce muſt not ſhow, 

If ſhe would bite her lovers : though 

Like birds they ſtoop at ſeeming grapes, 

Are diſabus d, when firſt the gapes. 

If by ſimplicity you meant a general defect in 
thoſe that profeſs angling, I hope to diſaluſe you. 

& Walton's Angling. 

Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus'd ; 
Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſavus'd. Pope. 
Dis accommoDa'TION. a. . | dis and accommo- 


 dajion.] The tate of being unfit or unprepared, 


 Devaſtations have happened in ſome places more 
than in others, according to the accommodation or 


 diſaccommodation of them to ſuch calamities. 


Hal:"s Origin of Mankind. 

To Dis Accus ToM. v. a. | dis wk accuftom.] To 
deſtroy the force of habit by diſuſe or contrary 
practice. | 

To DIS acxKNo/wLEDGE. v. a. ¶ dis and acknow- 
ledge.] Not to acknowledge. | 

The manner of denying Chriſt's deity here pro- 
hibited, was by words and oral expreſſions ver- 
bally to deny and diſacknowledgs it. South. 


Dis accu N TAN CE. 2. . | dis and acquaintance. ] | 


Diſuſe of familiarity. 


Conſcience, by a long negle& of, and diſac- | 


quaintance with itſelf, contracts an inveterate ruſt or 
ſoil. South, 
 DisanvalNTAGE. n. ſ. ¶ dis and advantage. ] 

1. Loſs; injury to intereſt: as, he ſold to diſ- 
advantage. | 

2. Diminution of any thing deſirable, as credit, 
fame, honour. = 

Chancer, in many things reſembled Ovid, and 
that with no diſadvantage on the ſide of the modern 

| Dryden. 

The moſt ſhining merit goes down to poſterity 
with d ſadvantuge, when it is not placed by writers 
in its proper light. Addi ſon's Free holder. 

Thoſe parts already publiſhed give reaſon to 


think, that the Iliad will appear with no diſadvan- 


tag to that immortal poem. Aaddiſon's Free holder. 


Their teſtimony will not be of much weight to] g 


its diſudvantage, ſince they are liable to the common 
objection of condemning what they did not under- 
ſtand. Swift. 
3- A ſtate not prepared for defence. 
| No fort can be ſo ſtrong, 
Ne fleſhly breaſt can armed be ſo ſound, 
But all at laſt be won with batt'ry long, 
Or unawares at diſ..dvantage found. Fairy Queen. 
To Dis ADVANTAGE. v. 4. 88 the noun. | 
To injure in intereſt of any kind. 
All other violences are ſo far from advancing 


Chriſtianity, that they extremely weaken and dij- | 


advantage it. | Decay of Piety. 
Dis apvalNnTAGEABLE. adj. [from &dijadvan- 
tage.] Contrary to profit; producing loſs. A 


word not uſed. 


In clearing of a man's eſtate, he may as well 


Hurt himſelf in being too ſudden, as. in letting it | 
run on too long; for haſty ſelling is commonly as 


di ſudvuntage able as intereſt. | Bacon. 
Dis abvanTA'GRrous. adj. from diſadvantage, ] 
Contrary to intereſt; contrary to convenience; 
nafavourable. 
A multitude of eyes will narrowly inſpect every 


part of an eminent man, conſider him nicely in | 


n views, and not be a little pleaſed when they | : 
all views, Al P forced her to a conduct diſagrecable to her fincerity. | 


have taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvanta- 


Dis apvanTA'GEOUSLY. adv, from dlſadvan- 


tageo:A.] In a manner contrary to intereſt or pro- 


nt; in a manner not fayousable, 


Waller. 


Ad. liſon's Spectator. | 


DIY 


An approving nod or.ſmile ſerves to drive you 
on, and make you diſplay yourſelves more &/ad- 
vantageoufly. Government of the Tongue, 


vantageous, | Contrary to- profit; inconvenience ; 
miſchief ; loſs. 3 
D1sapve'XTUROUS. adj. {dis and adventurcus. 
Unhappy ; unproſperous. : ; 
Now he hath left you here, 
To be the record of his rueful loſs, 
And of my doleful d;/udventu, ous death. 
| Fairy Queen. 
To Disarrt'cT. v. a. [dis and affect.) To 
fill with diſcontent; to diſcontent; to make lef: 
faithful or zealous. 


his majeſty's late army. | Clarendon. 
DisarFE'cTED. part. adj. [from diſaffect.] Not 
. diſpoſed to zeal or affection. Uſually applied to 
thoſe who are enemies to the government. 

By denying civil worſhip to the emperor's ſta- 
tues, which the cuſtom then was to give, they 
were proceeded againſt as di/:f:#cd tothe emperor. 

Stilling fleeet. 
- DisaFFE'cTEDLY. adv, | from diſaffected. ] Af- 
ter a diſaffected manner. 
Dis Ar ECTEDN ESS. ». ſ. [from diſiſfected. 
The quality of being diſaffected. 


DIS arr ROTOR, . . [from diſaffee.] 


I. Diſlike ; ill-will. | 
In making lazvs, princes muſt have regard to 
the public diſpoſitions, to the atfections and diſaf- 
fections of the people, and muſt; not introduce a 
law with publick ſcandal and diſpleaſure. 
Taylor”s Rule of Holy Living. 
2. Want of zeal for the government; want of 
ardour for the reigning prince. 
In this age, every thing diſliked by thoſe who 
think with the majority, is called diſuffetzon.. 
: f Swift. 
p 3: Diſorder; bad conſtitution: in a phyſical 
enſe. | 
The diſeaſe took. its original merely from the 
di ſa ffection of the part, and not from the peccancy 
of the humours. Wiſcman, 


futation ; negation. 

That kind of reaſoning which reduceth the op- 
poſite concluſion to ſomething that is apparently 
abſurd, is a demonſtration in /f mance of any 
that is affirmed. 

To DisarFO'REST. v. a. 
throw open to common purpoſes ; to reduce from 
the privileges of a foreſt to the ſtate of common 
round. 

The commiſſioners of the treaſury moved the 
king to diſefforeft ſome foreſts of his, explaining 
themſelves of ſuch foreſts as lay out of the way, 
not near any of the king's houſes. 
How happy's he, which hath due place aſſign'd 
To his beaſts; and diſaffore/?-d his mind? 

To Dis aakRK E“. v. n. [dis and agree. 

1. To differ; not to be the ſame. 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all 
diſtinct ideas to diſagree ; that is, the one not to be 
the other. | Locke. 

2. To differ ; not to be of the ſame opinion. 

Why both the bands in worſhip diſagree, 

And ſome adore the flow'r, and ſome the tree. 


* 


3. To be in a ſtate of oppoſit ion: followed by 
from or with, before me oppoſite. 
It containeth many improprieties, diſagreeing al- 


ſcription. Brown. 
Strange it is, that they reject the plaineſt ſenſe 
of ſcripture, becauſe it ſeems to diſugree with what 
they call reaſon. Atterbury. 

D15acGREEABLE. adj. [from diſagree.] 

r. Contrary ; unſuitable. 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had 
Broome. 


; Ms 


2, Unpleafing ; offenſive. 
To make the ſenſe of eſtzem or diſgrace ſink 


che deeper, and be of the more weir ht, eitner 


Dis Ab VAN TN OEOUSsN ESS. 2. . [from diſad- 


They had attempted to 4&/afe# and diſcontent | 


DisafFY/RMANCE. 7. /. [dis and affirm. ] Con- 


Hal: 
[dis and foreft.] To 


B 291. 


Donne, | 


lord talk with my lord? 


Dryden. | 


moſt in all things from: the true and proper de- | 


Tr 1s: 


agreeable or %, things ſhould: conſtantly 
accompany theſe ditterent ſtates. Locke. 

DISAGREE'ABLENESS. 1. /. [from diſugreeable.] 

I. Unſuitableneſs; contrariety. 

2. Unpleaſantneſs; offenſiveneſs. 

A father will hug and embrace his beloved ſon 
for all the dirt and foulneſs of his cloaths; the 
dearnefs of the perſon eafily apologizing for the 
diſagreeableneſs of the habit. South, 

Dis aGREE/MENT. ». /. ¶ from difagree.] 

1. Difference; diſſimilitude; diverſity ; not iden- 
tity; not likeneſs. Pi 

Theſe carry ſuch plain and evident notes and 
characters, either of diſagreement or affinity with 
one another, that tie ſeveral kinds of them are ea- 
fily diſtinguiſhed. Wodward. 

2. Ditference of opinion; contrariety of ſenci- 
ments, A | 

They ſeemed one to croſs another, as touching 
their ſeveral opinions about the neceſſity of ſacra- 
ments, whereas in truth their d: {agreement is not 
great. Po 

To DiSalLo'w. v. a. [dit and allow.] 

I, To deny authority to any. 

When, ſaid ſhe, 

Were thoſe firſt councils diſal/bw'd by me? 

Or where did I at ſure tradition ſtrike, 

Provided ſtill it were apoſtolic ? 

Dryden's Hind and Panther, 

2. To conſider atrial; not to permit. 

Their uſual kind of diſputing ſheweth, that they 
do not diſulluau only theſe  Romiſh ceremonies 
which are unprofitable, but count all unprofitable 

which are Romiſh. Hooker. 

3. To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. 

It was known that the moſt eminent of thoſe 
who profeſſed his own principles, publickly diſal- 
lowed his proceedings. Swift. 

4- To cenſure; not to juſtify. | 

There is a ſecret,. inward foreboding fear, that 
ſome evil or other will-follow the doing of that 
which a man's own conſcience diſallows him in. 

South, 

To DisaLLo'w. v. . To refuſe permiſſion ; 
not to grant; not to make or fuppoſe lawful. 

God doth in converts, being married, alloy 
continuance with infidels, and yet dija/lors that the 
faithful, when they are free, ſhould enter into- 

bonds of wedlock with ſuch, _ _ Hooker, 

DisaLLo/waBLE. adj. | from diſallu.] Not 


le. | allowable; not to be ſuffered. 


| DisALLo/wANCE.- . . [ from diſullow.] Prohi- 
bition. be 
| © God accepts of a thing ſnitable for him to re- 
ceive, and for us to give, where he does not de- 
clare his refuſal and diſal/owance of it. South, 

To DisA/xXCHoR. v. a. [from dis and anchor, ] 
To drive a ſhip from its anchor. 

To Dis A/NIMATE.' v. a. [dis and animate. ] 

I. To deprive of life. 

2. Fo diſcourage; to deject; to depreſs. 

The preſence of a king engenders love amongſt 
his ſubjects, and his loyal friends, as it d/ſanrimates 
his enemies. Shak-ſpears's Henry VI. 

He was confounded and diſarimarcd at his pre- 
ſence, and added, How can the ſervant of my 
Bayk's Seraphic Love. 

Dis AN IMT ION. . . | from diſmmue.] Pri- 
vat ion of life. 

They cannot in reaſon retain that apprehenſion 
after death, as being affections which depend on 
life, and depart upon d:ſanimation. | 

Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
To Dis axwv'L. v. a. dis and aun. This word 
is formed contrarily to analogy, by thoſe who, 
not knowing the meaning of the word annul, in- 
tended to form a negative fenſe by the needleſs uſe 
of the negative particle. It ought therefore to be 
rejected as ungrammatical and barbarous.] To an- 
nul; to deprive of authority; to vacate; to make 
null; to make void; to nulhfy. x ; 

The Jews ordinances for us to reſume, were to 
check our Lord himſelf, u hich hath de 
them. | Ilcoter. 


Tra- ge ve h'm rower of diſanrulling of laws, 


* 


238 ci:-poſ.ng of men's fortunes aud eſtatee, _ 
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DIS 
the like points of abſolute power, being in them- 
ſelves harſh and odious. Bacon. 
To be in both worlds full, 
Is more than God was, who was hungry here: 
Wouldft thou his laws of faſting d. Nane ? 

Herbert. 

Wilt thou my judgments diſinnꝰ Defame 

My equal rule, to clear thyſelf of blame? 
| Sandys. 

— Drsaxxu'LMENT. z. /. [from diſannul. The 
act ot making void. 

To DisavPr/an. v. n. | diſparoitre, French. ] To 
be loft to view ; to ee. out of ſight; to fly; to 
go away. 

She diſappeas , and left me dark! I wak' d 

To find her, or for ever to deplore. Milton, 

When the night and winter d:ſappear, 

The purple morning riſing with the year, 

Salutes the Spring. Dryden. 

The pictures draun in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, 
vaniſh and d:/«ppear. Locke. 

Criticks I ſaw, that other names deface, 

And fix their own with labour in their place; 

Their own, like others, ſoon their place reſign'd, 

Or. diſapperr'd, and left the Grit behind. Pope. 

To DisapPo'1NT. v. a. | dis and appoint. ] 

To defeat of expeRation ; to balk ; to hinder 
Pe ſomething expected. 

The ſuperior Being can defeat all his deſigns, 
and diſappoiut all his hopes. Tillotſon. 
Whilſt the champion with redoubled might, 

Strikes home the jav'lin, his retiring foe 


| Shrinks from the wound, and diſappoints the blow. 


Addi ſon. 
There' s nothing like ſurpriſing the rogues : how 


Weill they be diſzpfointed, when they hear that thou 


haſt prevented their revenge? 
, : Artuthno 5 Hiftory © of John Bull. 
Me are not only tortured by the reproaches which 
are offered us, but are diſitpointed by the filence of 
men when it is unexpected, and humbled even by 
W praiſes. Addiſon. 
it has of before the thing loſt by diſappoint- 
ment. 

The Janizaries, d/2pprinted by the baſſas of the 
ſpoil, received of the N of Solyman a great 
largeſs. Knol les. 

Dis av pom TMNT. 4. . [from diſippoi⁰t. 
De feat of hopes; miſcarriage of expectations. 

It is impoſſible for us to know what are calami- 
ties, and what are bleſſings: how many accidents 
have paſſed for misfortunes, which have turned 
to the welfare and proſper ity of the perſons in 
whoſe lot they have fallen? How many diſippoint- 


ments have, in their conſequences, ſaved a man 


from ruin? Spectator. 
If we hope for things, of which we have not 
tl: ;orougbly conſidered the value, our diſappnintmen! 


will de greater than our pleaſure in the fruition of 


thera. Ad.liſan's 11 

Dis ar ROT LON. n. ſ. [dis and approbaticn." 
Ceaſure; condemnation; xpreſſion of diſlike. 

He was obliged to publiſh his letters, to ſhew 
his df 19provation of the publiſhing of others. Pope. 

” D1say?Ro'VE. v. a. | diſapprover, French. ] 

To difhke ; to cenſure. 
27 reaſon'd much, alas! but more I lov'd; 

Sent and recall'd, ordain'd and diſapprov'd. 

7 „ier. 
Without good breeding, truth is diſzpprov'd ; 
. t only makes fanerior ſenſe belov'd. ['ope. 
To reject as diſſix ed; not to confirm by con- 
currence. 

A project for a treaty of barrier with the States 
was tranſmit:ed hither from Holland, and was 
diſatſ : oα of by our courts. Swift. 

Di's arD. z. f. [tpi Ddiriz, Saxon, a fool, Su- 
wr; diſur, French, Juni . A prattler; a . 
ing talker. This word is inſerted both by Skirncr 
aud Junius; but I do not remember it. 

To DISK Il. v. a. ¶ diſar mer, French. ] 

1. To ſpoil or diveſt of arms; to deprive of 
ar us. 

An order was made by both houſes for diſarm- 
* all the Papiſts in England. Clarendon. 


DIS 
Tam Rill the ſame, 
By different ways ſtill moving to one fame; 
And by diſarming you, I now do more 
To fave the town, than ming you before. 4 
D. 
2. It has f before the arms taken away. fy 
They would be immediately diſa med of their 
great magazine of . Locke. 
To Dis ARRAT Y. | dis and array. ] To un- 
dreſs any one; to diveſt of cloaths. 
So, as ſhe bad, the witch they diſarray'd. 
Fairy Queen, 
Now night is come, now ſoon her d. iſarray, 
And in her bed her lay. 
Dis AR RAV. ». [. [from the verb.] 
r. Diſorder; confüſion; loſs of the regular or- 
der of battle. 


danger as the diſarray occaſioned by the narrow- 
neſs of the bridge, might caſt upon them. Hayward. 
Diſarray and ſhameful rout enſue, 
And force is added to the fainting crew. 
Dryden's F. ables. 

2. Undreſs. 

Dis ass ip v. 1. ſ. Abſence of care or atten- 
tion. 

The Cecilians Kept him back; as very well 
knowing that, upon every little abſence or di iſaſ- 
duty, he ſhould be ſubject to take cold at his 
back. Wotton, 

DISA'STER. ». /. [deſoftre, French.] 

1. The blaſt or ſtroke of an unfavourable planet. 

Stars ſhone with trains of fire, dews of blood 

fall; 
Diſaſters veil'd the ſun; and the mioilt fear 
Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, | 
Was ſick almoſt to doomſday with eclipſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. Misfortune grief ; miſhap; e ; cala- 
mity. 

This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair, 
That e'er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care, 

Some dire diſaſt:r, or by force or light; | 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
Pope. 

To Dis s T ER. v. a. [from the noun. ] . 

1. To blaſt by the ſtroke of an unfavourable 
ſtar- 

Ah, chaſte bed of mine, ſaid ſhe, which never 


how canſt thou now receive that qiſ eee change- 
Uns ? Sidney. 
To afflict; to miſchief. 
1 heſe are the holes where eyes ſnoul d be, which 
N diſaller the cheeks. _ Shakeſpeare 
In his own fields, the ſwain 
Di. 90 d ſtands. 
Diss T Ros. adj. [from diſu/ter.] 
1. Unlucky ; not fortunate. 
That ſeemeth a moſt d:ſ:/?rous day to the Scots, 
not only in regard of this overthrow, but for that 
upon the ſame day they were defeated by the En- 


Thomſon. 


glith at Floddenfield. ras 
2. Gloomy ; threatening misfortune. 
The moon, X 
In dim eclipſe, di/c/troas twilight ſheds 
On half tae nations. . N. RE 


3. Unhappy; 
with affliction. 
Then Juno, pitving her diſc:ſfrozs fate, 
Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denham. 
Immediately after his return from this very ex- 
pedition, ſuch diſaſtrous calamities befel his family, 


calamitous ; miſerable ; ſtruck 


Fly the purſuit of my deu love, 
And from my unhappy neighbourhood remove. 


Dis as TROVSLY. adv. | from diſc ſtrous.] in a 
diſmal manner. 

Diss r ROSsN SS. n. ſ. [from 8 50 
luckineſs; unfortunateneſs. 


tract profeſſion; to diſown. 
Th ereupon they flatly diſavourh, 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport. Daniel. 


| 


Spenſer's E pitbalamium. 


He returned towards the river, to prevent ſuch | 


heretofore couldſt accuſe me of one defiled thought, | 


that he burat two of his children himſelf. South. | 


Dryd:n.. 


To Dis Avov eg. v. a. dis and avouch.] — re- 


Dis 


any thing, or with any perſon. 
The heirs and poſterity of them which yielded 
the ſame, are either ignorant thereof, or do wil- 
fully deny, or ſtedfaſtly d:/avow it. 

Shen ſer's State of Ir Hand. 

The Engliſh did believe his name was therein 
abuſed, which he manifeſted to be true, by diſa- 
vowing it openly afterwards. Haywar l. 

To deal in perſon is good, when a man's face 
breedeth regard, and generally when a man will 
reſerve to himſelf ones either to diſuvao or to 
expound. Bacon, 

A man that acts blow his rank, doth but / 
aUVIL fortune, and ſeemeth to be conſcious of his 
own want in worth, and doth but teach others to 
envy him. Bacon. 

He only does his conqueſt di 209, 
And thinks too little what they thought too 

much. Dryden, 

We are reminded by the ceremony of taking an 
oath, that it is a part of that obedience which we 
learn from the goſpel, expreſly to diſavory all 
evaſions and mental reſervations whatſoever. 

Addiſon's F retinas 17. 

Dis Avow AL. u. ſ. [from difevow.} Denial. 

An earneſt diſavowal of fear, often e 
from fear. Clariſſa. 

| Disavo'wMENT. u. /. [from diſavow.] Denial. 

As touching the Tridentine hiſtory, his holineſs 
will not preſs you to any Gſovewnent thereof, 

Wotton, 

To Disav/THoRISE. v. a. [dis and aut lor e. 
To deprive of credit or authority. 

The obtruſion of ſuch particular inſtances as 
theſe, are inſufficient to diſauthoriſe a note ground- 
ed upon the final intention of nature. 

Mollon. 

To Dis BAND. v. a. 2 and band.] 

1. To diſmiſs from military ſervice; to break 
up an army; to diſmiſs ſoldiers from their o- 
lours. 

They dſband: d themſelves, and returged every 
man to his own dwelling. Kmlles's Hiſtory. 

Pythagoras bids us in our ſtation ſtand, 

Till God, our general, ſhall us di/band. Denham, 

I am content to lead a private life; 

Diſband my army to ſecure the ſtate. 
 Dryden's Aur ele Go 
Bid him diſhand his legions. Addiſon's Cato. 

2. To diſmiſs from ſervice. 

Some imagine that a quantity of water, ſaffici- 
ent to make ſuch a deluge, was created upon that 
occaſion; and, when the buſineſs was done, all 
. | diſbended again, and anmhilated. - 

To Dis Nb. v. N. 

1. To retire from military ſervice; to ſeparate; 5 
to break up. 

Our navy was upon the point of di Nanding, and 
many of our men came aſhore. 

Bacun's War with Spain. 
The rang'd pow'rs 
Diſt and, and wand' ring, each his ſeveral way 
Purſues. Aſilinn. 

The common foldiers, and inferior officers, 

ſhould be fully paid upon their ane 
Clarend: ». 

Were it not for ſome ſmall remainders of piety 
and virtue, which are yet left ſcattered among 
mankind, human ſociety would in a ſhort ſpace 
difband and run into confuſion, and the earth 
M rould grow wild and become a foreſt, Tiilotſon. 
2. To be diſſolved. 

While rocks ſtand, 
And rivers ſtir, thou canſt not ſhrink or quail ; 
Yea, when both rocks and all things ſhall Chand, 
Then ſhalt thou be my rock and tower. Her b. 

To Dis BARE. v. a. d. bar quer, French. ] To land 
from a ſhip; to put on ſhore, 

Together ſail'd they, fraught with all the things 
To ſervice done by land that might belong, 

And, when occaſion ſerv'd, di Har ted them. 
Vai fix. 

The ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abodes; 

Diſbark the ſheep, an offering to the gods. | 

Pope's dy ry 7. 


To Disavo'w. v. a. [dis and avaw.] To ee | 


to deny knowledge of; to deny concurrence 1 


Woodward. 
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the nature of the thing. 
To DisnELTEvE. v. 4. ¶ dis and believe. ] Not to 


DIS 


\ DrannLYVEy. x. . [from diſbelieve.] Refuſal of 
credit; denial of belief. 


Our belief or diſbelief of a thing does not alter 


credit; not to hold true. 

The thinking it impoſſible his fins ſhould be 
forgiven, though he ſhould be truly penitent, is a 
fin, but rather of infidelity than deſpair; it being 


the diſbelicving of an eternal truth of God's. 


Hlanmmnnd's Pract. Catech. 
Such, who profeſs to diſbelicve a future ſtate, 


are not always equally ſatisfied with their own 


reaſonings. 8 Atterbury, 

From a fondneſs to ſome vices, which the doc- 
trine of futurity rendered uneaſy, they brought 
themſelves to doubt of religion; or, out of a 
vain affetation of ſeeing farther than other men, 
pretended to d:/belirve it. | Rogers, 

DrsSBEL1'EVER. 2. /. | from diſbelieve. ] One who 
refuſes belief; one who denies any poſition to be 
true. 5 5 

An humble ſoul is frighted into ſentiments, be- 


cauſe a man of great name pronounces hereſy 


upon the contrary ſentiments, and caſts the die- 
li: ver out of the church. Watts. 


To DisBe'NcH. v. a. [dis and bench.] To drive | 


from a ſeat. OY 
| Sir, I hope 
My words di/bench'd you not ? 

No, fir; yet oft, h 
When blows have made me ftay, I fled from 

words. 8 Shakeſpeare. 

To Dis n RA NJ. v. a. | dis and branch.] To ſe- 
parate or break off, as a branch from a tree. 

She that herſelf will ſliver and di/branch 
From her maternal ſap, perforce muſt wither, 
And come to deadly uſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

Such as are newly planted, need not be diſ- 


branched *till the ſap begins to ſtir, that ſo the | 


wound may be healed with the ſcar. 
| Evelyn's Kalendar. 
'To DTS BV“ D. v. 1 gardeners.] To take 
away the branches of ſprigs newly put forth, 
that are ill placed. | Die. 
To PisruUſRnEN. v. a. [dis and burden, ] 
T. To eaſe of a burden; to unload. 
The river, with ten branches or ſtrearns, diſbur- 
dens himſelf within the Perſian ſea. 
| Peacham on Drawing. 
Diſburden'd heav'n rejoic'd. Milton, 
2. To diſencumber, diſcharge, or clear. 
They removed either by caſualty and tempeſt, 
or by intention and deſign, either out of lucre of 
old, or for the diſburdening of the countries, ſur- 
charged with multitudes of inhabitants, 
| Hales Origin of Mankind, 
We ſhall di/burden the piece of thoſe hard ſha- 
dowings which are always ungraceful. _ 
„ c Dryden's Dufreſuoy. 
3. To throw off a burden. TEE 
Better yet do I live, that though by my thoughts 
| I be plunged. 


fion. | 
Lucia, diſbur den all thy cares on me, 
And let me ſhare thy moſt retired diſtreſs. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


To Dissu'RDEN. v. u. To eaſe the mind. 
To DISBU'RSE. v. a, [debourſer, French. ] To 
ſpend or lay out money. 


Money is not di/>uſ-d at once, but drawn into 
a long length, by ſending over now twenty thou- 


ſand, and next half year ten thouſand pounds. 


Spenſer, 


Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 
Till he diſburs'd ten thouſand dollars. 
As Alexander received great ſums, he was no 
Jeſs generous and liberal in diſburſing of them. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Drogu/nsEMENT. n. f. [debourſement, French.) 
1. Act of diſburſing or laying out. 


The queen's treaſure, in ſo great occaſions of 
i ſburſements, is not always ſo ready, nor ſo plenti- 


ful, as it can ſpare ſo great a ſum together. 
| : 8 Spenſer's Ireland. 


Tillotfon. 


Into my life's bondage, I may yet di/burden a paſ- 
| | | Sidney. 


Shakeſp. 


| 


_— 
DIS 

2. Sum ſpent. ; *. 
Dris»u'ksER. n. . [from diu] One that diſ- 
burſes. i 

DISCA'LCEATED. adj. - diſcalceatut, Latin. 
Stripped of ſhoes. 

DiscaLcEa'T10N, a. /. from diſcalceated.] The 
act of pulling off the ſhoes. 

The cuſtom of diſcalceation, or putting off their 
Moes at meals, is conceived to have been done, as 
by that means keeping their beds clean. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Drsc AND. v. a. [from dis and candy. ] To 

diſſolve; to melt. aumer. 
The hearts, 

That ſpaniel'd me at heels, to whom 1 gave 

Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 

On bloſſoming Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 

Ty DiscaRD. v. a. | dis and card.] 

1. To throw out of the hand ſuch cards as are 
uſeleſs, 

2. To diſmiſs or eje from ſervice or employ- 
ment. 

Theſe men being certainly jewels to a wiſe man, 
conſidering what wonders they were able to per- 
form, yet were diſcarded by that unworthy prince, 
as not worthy the holding. Sidney. 

Their captains, if they liſt, diſcard whom they 
pleaſe, and ſend away ſuch as will perhaps wil- 
lingly be rid of that dangerous and hard ſervice. 

| Spenſer's State of Hreland. 

Should we own that we have a very imperfect 
idea of ſubſtance, would it not be hard to charge 
us with diſcarding ſubſtance out of the world? Locke. 

Juſtice diſcards party, friendſhip, kindred, and 
is always therefore repreſented as blind, 

Addiſon's Guardian. 

They blame the favourites, and think it no- 


thing extraordinary that the queen ſhould be at an 


end of her patience, and reſolve to diſcard them. 
| | Swift. 

I do not conceive why a ſunk diſcarded party, 
who neither expect nor deſire more than a quiet 
life, ſhould be charged-with endeavouring to in- 
troduce popery. Swift. 


D1scA/RNAT E. adj. | dis and caro, fleſh ; ſcurnato, 


Italian.] Stripped of fleſh. 

Tis better to own a judgment, though but 
with a curta ſuppellex of coherent notions, than a 
memory, like a ſepulchre, furniſhed with a load 
of broken and diſcarnate bones. Glanville. 

To Discs k. v. a. [dis and caſe.] To ſtrip; to 
undreſs. 

Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell : 

I will diſcaſe me, and myſelf preſent. 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

To DISCE/RN. v. a. [ diſcerm, Latin.] 

1. To deſcry; to ſee; to diſcover. 

And behold among the ſimple ones, I diſcerned 


| among the youths a young man void of under- 


ſtanding. Prov. vii. 7. 
2. To judge; to have knowledge of by compa- 
riſon. 

What doth better become wiſdom than to diſ- 
cern What is worthy the loving ? Sidney. 
Does any here know me * This is not Lear: 
Does Lear walk thus, ſpeak thus 2 Where are his 

eyes ? 
Either bis motion weakens, or his diſcernings 
Are lethargied. Shakeſpeare. 
You ſhould be rul'd and led 
By ſome diſcretion, that diſcerns your ſtate 
Better than you yorirſelf. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. To diſtinguiſh. | 
To diſcern ſach buds as are fit to produce blof- 
ſoms, from ſuch as will diſplay themſelves but in 
leaves, is no difficult matter. Beyle. 
4. To make the difference between. 
They follow virtue for reward, to-day; 
To-morrow vice, if ſhe give better pay: 
We are ſo good, or bad, juſt at a price; 
For nothing elſe diſcerns the virtue or vice. 
Ben Jonſon. 
To DISCE/RN. v. u. f 
1. To make diſtinction. 
Great part of the country was abandoned to the 


ſpoils of the ſoldiers, who not troubling 9 


DIS 


— 


cer ning between truth and falſehood. 


to diſcern bet teeen a ſubject and a rebel, litt 
their liberty laſted, made indifferently profit ot 
both. Huyward, 

The cuſtom of arguing on any ſide, even a- 
gainſt our perſuaſions,, dims the underſtanding, 
and makes it by degrees loſe the faculty of d- 
. Locke. 

2. To have judicial cognizance : not in uſe. 

It d;ſcerneth of forces, frauds, crimes various of 
ſtellionate, and the inchoations towards crimes ca- 
pital, not actually perpetrated. Bacon, 

DiscrRNER. a. ſ. | from diſcern. ] 

1. Diſcoverer; he that deſcries. 

I was ſaid they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 
Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

2. Judge; one that has the power of diſtin- 
guiſhing. e 

He was a great obſerver and diſcerner of mens - 
natures and humours, and was very dexterous in 
compliance, where he found it uſeful. Clarendon: 

How unequal diſcerners of truth they are, and 
eaſily expoſed unto errour, will ap by their 
unqualified intellectuals. Bruns Vulgar Errogrs. 

Disce'xN1BLE. adj. | from diſcern.] Diſcovera- 
ble ; perceptible; diſtinguiſhable ; apparent. 

It is indeed a fin of ſo groſs, ſo formidable a 
bulk, that there needs no help of opticks to render 
it diſcernible, and therefore I need not farther ex- 
patiate on it. Government of the Tum us. 

All this is eaſily diſcernibl- by the ordinary diſs 
courſes of the underſtanding. South; 

DiscERN18LENESS. 7. f. { from diſcernible. Vi- 
ſibleneſs. 

- Disc&/RNIBLY. adv. [from difcernible.] Percep- 
tibly ; apparently. 

Conſider what doctrines are infuſed diſcernibiy 
among Chriſtians, moſt apt to obſtruR or interrupt 
the Chriſtian life. Hammond. 

D1SCE/RNING. participal adj. [from diſcern.] Ju- 
dicious; knowing. ; 

This hath been maintained not only by warm 
enthuſiaſts, but by cooler and more diſcering 
heads. : | Atterburys 

Disc#/RNINGLy. adj. [from diſcerning.] Judb> 
ciouſly ; rationally ; acutely. 

Theſe two errours Ovid has moſt diſcerningly a- 
voided. | 97 
DiscERXMENT. 2. /. [from diſcern.] Judgment; 
power of diſtinguiſhing. | 

A reader that wants diſcernment, loves and ad- 
mires the characters and actions of men in a wrong 
place. Freeholder. 

To DISCERP. v. a. ſ diſcerpo, Lat.] To tear in 
pieces ; to break ; to deſtroy by ſeparation of its 
parts, Die. 

Drsce'r>TIBLE. adj, | from diſcerp.] Frangi- 
ble; ſeparable ; liable to be deſtroyed by the dif- 
union of its parts. 22 : 

What is moſt denſe, and leaſt porous, will be 
moſt coherent and leaſt diſcerptible. 

Glanville's Scepfii. 

Matter is moveable, this immoveable ; matter 
diſcerptible, this indiſcerptible. re 

DrscereTIBVLITY. #. f. from diſcerprivle. ] 
Liableneſs to be deſtroyed by diſunion of parts. 

D1sce/reT1oON. x. . [from diſcerp.] The act 
of pulling to pieces, or deſtroying by diſuniting 
the parts. : | 

To DISCHA'RGE. v. a. [ diſcbarger, French.) 

1. To diſburden; to exonerate; to free from 
any load or inconvenience. 8 

How rich in humble poverty is he, 
Who leads a quiet country life ; ' 
Diſcharg*d of buſineſs, void of ſtrife. = 
en. 

2. To unload; to diſembark. | 

FE wilt convey them by ſea in floats, unto the 
place that thou ſhalt appoint me, and will cauſe 
them ta be diſcharged. | ' Kings. 

3. To throw off any thing collected or accu- 
mulated; to give vent to any thing: to let fly. 
It is uſed of any thing violent, or ſudden. 

Mount ing his eyes, 
He did diſcharge a horrible oath. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
1 In 
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Infected alan. 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Nor were thoſe bluſt' ring brethren left at large, 
On ſeas and ſhores their fury to diſcharge. 
Dryden s Ovid. 
Soon may kind heav*n a ſure relief provide; 
Soon may your fire diſcharge the vengeance due, 
And all your wrongs the proud oppreſſors rue. 
Pope's Odvſſe ey. 
Diſcharge thy ſhafts; this ready boſom rend. 
| Pope” Stat. 
4. To unload a gun. | 
A conceit runneth abroad, that there ſhould 


be a white powder, which will diſcharge a piece 


without noiſe. Bacon. 

The galleys alſo did oftentimes, out of their 
prows, «diſcharge their great pieces againſt the 
City. Knolles's Hiſtory. 

We diſcharged a piſtol, and had the ſound re- 
turned us fifty-ſix times, though the air was 
foggy. Aadiſon on Italy. 

5. To clear a debt by payment. 

Death of one perſon can be paid but once, 
And that ſhe has diſcharged. Sbakeſ. Aal. and Cleo. 
Now to the horrors of that uncouth place, 
He paſlage begs with unregarded pray'r; 
And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare. 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 

When foreign trade imports more than our 
commodities will pay for, we contract debts be- 
yond ſea ; and thoſe are paid with money, when 
they will not take our goods to diſcharge pen 

. | | ke. 

6. To ſend away a creditor by payment. 

If he had 
The preſent money to diſcharge the Jew, | 
He would not take it. Shakeſ. Merchant of Venice. 
7. To clear a debtor. 
A grateful mind, 

By owing, owes not, but {till pays ; at once 

Indebted, and diſcharg'd. Milton. 

8. To ſet free from obligation. 

If one man's fault could. diſcharge another man 
of his duty, there would be no place left for the 
common offices of ſociety. L' Eftrange. 

When they have taken a degree, and are con- 
ſequently grown a burden to their friends, who 
now think themſelves fully diſcharged, they get 
into orders as ſoon as they can. Swif:. 

9. To clear from an accuſation or crime ; to 
abſolve : with . 

They wanted not reaſons to be diſcharged of all 
blame, who are confeſſed to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teſtimony ; in whoſe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever been eſteemed to 
be ſmall. Hooker. 

They are imprudent enough to diſcharge them- 
Telves of this blunder, by laying the contradiction 

at Virgil's door. Dryden. 

10. To perform ; to execute. 

Had I a hundred tongues, a wit ſo large, 

As could their hundred offices diſcharge. 
Dryden's Fables. 

11. To put away; ; to obliterate ; to deftroy. 

It is done by little and little, and with many 
eſſays; but all this diſchargeth not the wonder. 

Bacon*s Natural Hiſtory. 

Trial would alſo be made in herbs Kade 
and purgative, whoſe ill quality perhaps may be 
diſcharged, or attempered, by ſetting ſtronger poi- 
ſons or purgatives by them. Bacon. 

12. To diveſt of any office or employment; to 
diſmiſs from ſervice : as, he diſcharged his ſtew- 
ard; the ſoldier was diſcharg-d. 

13. To diſmiſs; to releaſe ; to ſend away from 
buſineſs or appointment. 

Diſcharge your pow'rs unto their ſeveral coun- 
ties. Shakeſpeare. 

When Cæſar would have diſchay ged the ſenate, 


mn regard of a dream of Calphurnia, this man 


told him, he hoped he would not diſmiſs the ſe- 
nate till his wife had dreamed a better dream. 
Bacon 
14. To emit. 
The matter be.ng ſup; purated, I 88 an in- 


| ws tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, 


nary diſcharges of this fire, there alſo are the 


middle. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


From penalty, becauſe from death releas'd | 


from heaven upon whole cities, for the neglect 


DIS 


and diſcharged a well-concocted matter. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 

To Discaako E. V. u. To diſmiſs itſelf; to 
break up. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not 
diſcharge. Bacon Natuz 'al Hi No, Ye 

Discnun'nGr. 1. ſ. [from the verb.] - 

1. Vent; exploſion ; emiſſion. 

As the heat of all ſprings is owing to ſubterra- 
neous fire, ſo wherever there are any extraordi- 


neighbouring ſprings hotter than ordina 

s ETD | a voduard. 

2. Matter ! 

The hæmorrhage being ſtopped, the next oc- 
currence is a thin ſerous diſcharge. Sharp's Surg. 

3. Diſruption ; evaneſcence. 

Mart: the 1 ge of the little cloud upon glaſs 
or gems, or blades of ſwords, and you ſhall fee it 
ever break up firſt in the ſkirts, and laſt in the 


4. Diſmiſſion from an office; as, the governour 
ſolicited his diſcharge. 
5. Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. 
He warns | 
Us, haply too ſecure of our diſcharge 


Some days. | Milton. 

6. Abſolution from a crime. 

The text expreſſes the ſound eſtate of the con- 
ſcience, nut barely by its not accuſing, but by its 
not condemning us; which word imports pro- 
perly an acquittance or diſcharge of a man upon 
ſome precedent accuſation, and a full trial and 
cognizance of his cauſe. ey 

7. Ranſom ; price of ranſom. 

O, all my hopes defeated 


To free him hence | But death, who ſets all free, | 
| Hath paid his ranſom now and full diſcharge, Mili. 


8. Performance ; execution. 

The obligations of hoſpitality and protection 
are ſacred; nothing can abſolve us from the diſ- 
charge of thoſe duties. L Eftrange. 

9. An acquittance from a debt. 

10. Exemption ; privilege. 

There is no di char ge in that war, neither ſhall 
wickedneſs deliver thoſe that are given to it. 

Eccl. viii. 8. 
Discuhag GER. u. /. [from diſcharge. ] 

1. He that diſcharges in any manner. 

2. He that fires a gun. 

To abate the bombilation of gunpowder a way 
is promiſed by Porta, by borax and butter, Which 
he ſays will make it ſo go off, as ſcarcely to be 


heard by the diſcharger. Brown, 
Dis cv r. adj. [di icin tus, Lat.] Ungirded; 
looſely dreſſed. Dis. 


To Dis cv. v. a. | diſcindo, Lat.] To divide; 
to cut in pieces. 

We found ſeveral concretions ſo ſoft, that we 
could eaſily diſcind them betwixt our fingers. 

Boyle. 

DISCI'PLE. x. ſ. | diſcipulus, Lat.] A ſcholar ; 
one that proteſſes to receive inſtructions from ano- 
ther. 

He rebuked di iſcipless who would call for fire 


of a few. King Char les. 
The commemorating the death of Chriſt, is 
the profeſſing ourſelves the d. iſciples of the cruci- 
fied Saviour; and that engageth us to take up his 
croſs and follow him. Hammond. 
A young diſcip# ſhould behave himſelf ſo well, 
as to gain the affection and ear of his inſtructor. 


DIS 


fats or function of a diſciple, or follower of 2 
maſter. ' 

That to which juſtification is promiſed, is the 
giving up of the whole ſoul intirely unto Chriſty 
undertaking diſcipleſhip upon Chrift's terms. 

Hammonds Practical Catechiſm. 

D1Sc1PLYNABLE« adj. [ diſciplinabilis, Latin.] 

Capable of inſtruction ; capable of improvement 


| by diſcipline and learning. 


D1SCIPLINABLENESS. . /. | from diſciplinable.] 
Capacity of inſtruction; qualification for im- 
provement by education and diſcipline. 

We find in animals,. eſpecially ſome of them, 
as foxes, dogs, apes, horſes, and elephants, not 
only e e phantaſy, and memory, com- 
mon to moſt, if not all animals, but ſomething of 
ſagacity, prov dence, and diſciplinablen;ſs, Hale. 

DiscipLINATKIAN. adj. | from diſeipline. Per- 
taining to diſcipline. | 

What eagerneſs in diſciplinarian uncertainties, 
when the love of God and our neighbour, evange- 
lical eee are neglected 

Glunville's Scepſis. 

Dis ctrpLINA RIAN. 1. ſ. ¶diſiplina, Latin. 

1. One who rules or teaches with great ſtrict- 
neſs; one who allows no deviation from ſtated 
rules. 


2. A follower of the preſbyterian ſect, ſo cal- 


led from their perpetual clamour about diſcipline. 
They draw thoſe that diſſent into diſlike with 
the ſtate, as puritans, or diſciplinarians. | 
Sanderſ. Pax. Eccl. 
Dr's c1PLINARY. adj. ¶ diſciplina, Latin. 
1. Pertaining to diſcipline. | | 
2. Relating to government. 
Thoſe canons in behalf of marriage were only 


d. ſeiplina: „ grounded on prudential motives. 
; Biſhop Ferne. ; 


3. Relating to a regular courſe of educ: tion. 


Theſe are the ſtudies, wherein our noble and 
gentle youth ought. to beſtow their time in a diſ- 


ciplinary Way. Milton. 
DUSCIPLINE. . .. [diſciplina, Latin.] 
1. Education; inſtruction; the act of cultiwat- 
ing the mind; the act of. forming the manners. 
He had charge my diſcipline to frame, 
And tutors nouriture to overſee. Spenſer. 
The cold of the northern parts if that which, 
without aid of diſcipline, doth make the bodies 
hardeſt, and the courage warmeſt. Bacon. 
They who want that ſenſe of diſci 7 hearing, 
are alſo by conſequence deprived of ſpeech. 


Holder. 


It is by the aſſiſtance of the eye and the ear eſ- 
pecially, which are called fenſes of &/ciplixe, that 
our minds are furniſhed with various parts of 
knowledge. Watts. 

2. Rules of government; order; method of 
government. 


They hold, that from the very apoſtles' time 


'till this preſent age, wherein yourſelves imagine 
ye have found out a right pattern of ſound dhſci- 


pline, there never was any time ſafe to be fol- 
lowed. Hcoter. 


As we are to believe for ever the articles of 
evangelical doctrine, ſo the precepts of diſcipline 
we are, in like ſort, bound for ever to obſerve. 


While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral diſcipline, 
Let's be no ſtoicks. 
3- Military regulations. 
This opens all your victories in Scotland, 
Your diſcipline in war, wiſdom in peace. Sbaleſ. 
Let crooked ſteel invade 
The lawleſs troops which diſcip/ize diſclaim, 
And their ſuperfluous growth with rigour tame. 
Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare, 


4. A ſtate of ſubjection. 
The moſt perfect, who have their Ness in the 


Fatts. 
oh Disc /e L k. v. a. from the noun. ] 
To train; to bring up. 5 
He did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſcipſd of the braveſt. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To puniſh; to diſcipline. This word is not 
in uſe, ; 
She, bitter penance, with an iron whip, 
Was wont him to d/c;ple every day. Sn. 


Disc LESUHIT. n. . diſciple.] The 


beſt H cipliue, are yet obliged to be conſtantly on 
their guard. Fogers. 
5. Any thing taught; art; ſcience. 


Art may be ſaid to overcome and advance na- 


ture in theſe mechanical u eiplines, which, in this 
reſpect, are much to be preferred. Wilkins. 
6. Puniſh- 


H cookers 


Or . 


D185 


C. Puniſhment; chaſtiſement ; eorrection. 

A lively cobler kicked and ſpurred while his 
wife was carrying him, and had ſcarce paſſed a 
day without giving her the dine of the ſtrap. 


Addiſon's Spectatar. 


7. External mortification. | 

The love of God makes a man chaſte without 
the laborious arts of faſting and exteriour diſcipline ; 
he reaches at glory without any other arms but 
thoſe of love. 

To Dis ci LINE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To educate ; to inſtruct ; to bring up. 

We are wiſe enough to begin when they are 
very young, and diſcipline by times thoſe other 
creatures we would make uſeful and good for 
ſomewhat. Locke. 

They were with care prepared and diſciplined 
for confirmation, which they could not arrive at, 
*till they were found upon examination to have 
made a ſufficient progreſs in the Knowledge of 
_ Chriſtianity. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
2. To regulate; to keep in order. | 
They look to us, as we ſhould judge of an army 
of well- diſciplined ſoldiers at a diſtance. 

: | Derham's Aſtro-Theobogy. 

3. To puniſh; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 

4 To advance by inſtruction. 

The law appear'd imperfect, and but giy'n 
With purpoſe to reſign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant, diſciplin'd | 
From ſhadowy types to truth, from fleſh to 

| ſpirit. | Milton. 

To DiscLAM. v. a. [dis and claim. ] To diſ- 
own; to deny any knowledge of; to retract any 
union with; to abrogate; to renounce. 

You cowardly raſcal ! nature diſclaims all ſhare 
in thee : a taylor made thee. hakeſp. K. Lear. 

He calls the gods to witneſs their offence ; 
Diſclaims the war, aſſerts his innocence. | 

h Dryden's Entid. 

We find our Lord, on all occaſions, diſclaiming 
all pretenſions to a temporal kingdom. Rogers. 

Very few, among thoſe who profeſs themſelves 
Chriſtians, diſclaim all concern for their ſouls, diſ- 
own the authority, or renounce the expectations 
of the goſpel. | Rogers. 

DiscLA'1MER. 1. ſ. [from diſclaim] 

1. One that diſclaims, diſowns, or renounces. 

2. [In law.] A plea containing an expreſs de- 
nial or refuſal. Coel. 

72 DiscLo'sE. v. a. [diſcludo, Latin, dis And 
ele? 


I. To uncover; to produce from a ſtate of la- 


titancy to open view. : 

In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown, 
Thoſe ſeeds of fire their fatal birth diſclaſe; 

And firſt few ſcatt'ring ſparks about were 

blown, - | | 
'Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe. Dryden. 
Then earth and ocean various forms diſcloſe. 
Dryden. 

The ſhells being broken, ſtruck off, and gone, 
the ſtone included in them is thereby diſc/o/ed and 
ſet at liberty. Woodward. 

2. To hatch ; to open. 

It is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich 
lay<th her eggs under ſand, where the heat of the 
ſun diſcloſcth them. | Bacon. 

3. To reveal; to tell; to impart what is ſecret. 

There may be a reconciliation, except for up- 


braiding, or pride, or diſclahing of ſecrets, or a 


every 


treacherous wound ; for from theſe things 
| Eccluf. 


friend will depart. . | 
If I diſchſe my paſſion, 
Our friendſhip's at an end ; if I conceal it, 

The world will call me falſe. Addi ſon's Cato. 


Dis cLo's ER. 1. ſ. [from dijchſe.] One that re- 


veals or diſcovers. 
Discos ux E. n. ſ. [from diſcloſe.] 

2. Diſcovery; production into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worthy 
the inquiſition, both for the uſe and diſclaſure of 
cauſes. Bacon. 

2. Act of revealing any thing ſecret. a 

After ſo happy a marriage between the King 
and her daughter, ſhe was, upon a ſudden mutabi- 


Taylor. | 
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lity and diſclaſurs of the king's mind, ſeverely 
handled, Bacon. 
DrscLv's10N, n./. Laibe Latin. ] Emiffion. 
Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 
continued ſhado of the earth ſhould be broken 
by ſudden miraculous eruptions and diſcleſſons of 
light, to prevent the art of the lanthorn-maker. 


More. 
LOW diſcolgur.] 


Dis coLlox KT ION. 2. [. 
e colour; the act of 


I. The act of changing t 
ſtaining. a 

2. Change of colour; ſtain; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a ſound 
ſtate to what the phyſicians call by a general name 
of a cacochymy, ſpots and diſcolorations of the ſkin 
are ſigns of weak fibres. Arbuthnot. 

To DISCO/LOUR. v. a. ¶ decoloro, Latin.] To 
change from the natural hue ; to ſtain. 

Many a widow's hutband groveling lies, 

Coldly embracing the diſcolour d earth. 

; Shakeſpeare's King John. 

Drink water, either pure, or but diſcolaured with 

malt. Temple. 
Suſpicious and fantaſtical ſurmiſe 

And jealouſy, with jaundice in her eyes, 

Diſcolauring all ſhe view'd. Dryden. 

He who looks upon the ſoul throngh its out- 
ward actions, ſees it through a deceitful medium, 
which is apt to diſcolour and pervert the object. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

Have a care leſt ſome beloved 'notion, or ſome 
darling ſcience, ſo prevail over your mind as to 
diſcolour all your ideas. Watts. 

To DISCO'/MFIT. v. a. | deſcomfire, Fr. ſconfiggere, 
Ital. as if from diſconfigere, Latin.] To defeat; to 
conquer; to vanquiſh ; to overpower ; to ſubdue ; 
to beat ; to overthrow. | 

Fight againſt that monſtrous rebel, Cade, 

Whom, ſince, I heard ts be diſcomfited. Shakeſp. 

Joſhua diſcomfired Amalek and his people with 
the edge of the ſword. Exodus. 

He, fugitive, declin'd ſuperior ſtrength 

Diſcomfited, purſu'd, in the ſad chace 

Ten thouſand ignominious fall. Philips. 
While my gallant countrymen are employed in 
purſuing rebels half diſcomfired through the con- 
ſciouſneſs of their guilt, I ſhall improve thoſe vic- 
tories to the good of my fellow ſubjets. Addiſon. 

Disco'/mFtrT. a. /. [from the verb.] Defeat; 
rout ; overthrow. 

Fly you muſt : incurable diſcomfit 

Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent party. 

| Shakeſpear c. 
Dagon muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive 

Such a diſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 

Of all thoſe boaſted trophies. Milton's Agoniſſes. 

D1sco'MF1TURE. . /. | from diſcomfit.] Defeat; 
loſs of battle ; rout ; ruin ; overthrow. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Of loſs, of ſlaughter, and diſcomfiture. Shake ſpcare. 

Behold, every man's ſword was againit his fel- 
low, and there was a very great diſcomfitzre. 1 Sam. 

What a defeat and diſcomfilure is it to a man, 
when he comes to uſe this wealth, to find it all 
falſe metal ? Government of the Tongue. 

He ſent his angels to fight for his people ; and 
the diſcomfiture and flaughter of great hoſts is at- 
tributed to their affiſtance. Atterbury. 

Disco/MroRT. . ſ. [ dis and comfort.] Uneaſi- 
neſs ; ſorrow ; melancholy ; gloom. 

This himſelf did foreſee, and therefore armed 
his church, to the end they might ſuſtain it with- 


out diſcomfort. Hooker. 
| Diſcomfort gaides my tongue, 
And bids me ſpeak of nothing but deſpair. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


In ſolitude there is not only diſcomfort, but 
weakneſs alſo. South, 
To Disco'MFoRT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
grieve; to ſadden ; to deject. g 
Her champion went away diſcomforted as much 
as diſcomfited. Sidney. 
His funeral ſhall not be in our camp, 
Leſt it diſcomfort us. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
Dis courOR TABLE. adj. from diſcom fort.] 


1. One that is melancholy and refuſes comfort. 


| 


many days. 


DIS 
Diſcomfortable couſin, know'ft thou not, | 
That when the ſearching eye of Heav'n is bid 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world. 
Shakt-ſprare. 

2. That cauſes ſadneſs. 

What ! did that help poor Dorus, whoſe eyes 
could carry unto him no other news but diſcoe:- 
fortable ? Sdn y. 

To DiscommR'ND. v. a. [dis and commend. ] To 
blame; to cenſure ; to mention with diſapproba- 
tion. 

Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot 
abſolutely approve, either willingneſs to live, or 
forwardneſs to die. * Hooker. 

Now you will all be wits ; and he, I pray, 

And you, that diſcommend it, mend the play. Darb. 

Neither do I diſommnd the lofty ſtyle in tra- 
gedy, which is naturally pompous and magnificent. 


| Dryden. 
DiscommMe/NDABLE. adj. [from diſcommend.] 
Blameable ; cenſureable ; deſerving blame. 

Puſillanimity is, according to Ariſtotle's mora- 
lity, a vice very diſcommndabtle. Ayliffes Parergon. 

D1scoMME'NDABLENESS. 2. ſ. from diſcom- 
mendabl:,] Blameableneſs ; liableneſs to cenſure. 

D1scoMMENDA'T10N. . . { from diſcommend.] 
Blame ; reproach; cenſure. 

- Tully aſſigns three motions, whereby, withoat 
any diſcommendation, a man might be drawn to be- 
come an accuſer of others. Ayliffe's Parergon- 

DiscomMME'NDER. 2. . [ from diſcommend.] 
that diſcommends ; a diſpraiſer. LOS 

To Discommo'bE. v. a. [dis and commode, Fr.] 
To put to inconvenience ; to moleſt ; to incom- 
mode. 

Dis coMmMo'provs. adj. [from diſ.ommode.] In- 
convenient ; troubleſome ; unpleaſing. 

So many thouſand ſoldiers, unfit for any laboyr, 
or other trade, muſt either ſeek ſervice and em- 
ployment abroad, which may be dangerous, or elſe 
employ themſelves here at home, which may be 
diſcommodious. Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

Drscommo'pity. ». ſ. [from 1 In- 
convenience; diſadvantage ; hurt; miſchief. 

We ſpeak-now of uſury, how the diſcommodities 
of it may be beſt avoided, and the commodities re- 
tained : or how, in the balance of commodities 
and diſcommodities, the qualities of uſury are to be 
reconciled. Bacon. 

It is better that a ſhip ſhould be preſerved with 
ſome diſcommodity to the ſailors, than that, the ſail- 


{ ors being in health, the ſhip ſhould periſh. Hayw. 


To DISCOMPOFSE. v. a. [ decompoſer, 

1. To diſorder ; to unſettle. 

The debate upon the ſelf-denying ordinance had 
raiſed many jealouſies, and di/compoſed the confi- 
dence that had formerly been between many of . 
them. Clarendon, 

2. To ruffle; to diforder. &# 

Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 

And ſoftly ſtole to diſcompaſe her own. Swift. 

3. To diſturb the temper ; to agitate by pertur- 
bation. | | | f 

No more, dear mother: ill in death it ſhows, _ 

Your peace of mind by rage to diſcompoſe. Dryd. 

4. To offend; to fret; to vex. | 

Men, who poſſeſs all the advantages of life, are 
in a ftate where there are many accidents to diſ- 
order and diſcompoſe, but few to pleaſe them. Swift. 

5. To diſplace ; to diſcard : not in uſe. 

Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely _ 
ſuſpicious, he never put down or diſ. —_— a 
counſellor or near ſervant. acorn. 

DiscomPo'/suRE. . . [from diſcompoſe.] Diſ- 
order ; perturbation, 

He threw himſelf upon his bed, lamenting with _ 
much paſſion, and with abundance of tears; and 
continued in this melancholick diſcompoſure of mind 

Clarendon. 

To D15coNnCE'/RT. v. a. | dis and concert. 

1. To unſettle the mind ; to diſcompoſe. 

You need not provoke their fpirits by outrages : 
a careleſs geſture, a word, or a look, is enough to 
difcuncert them. | Callicr. 

2. To break a ſcheme; to defeat a machi- 


French. J 


nation. 
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DIS 


DrscoxnFo'RMITY., n. f. [dis and conformity.] 
Want of agreement ; inconſiſtency. | 
Lies ariſe from errour and mi:take, or malice 


and forgery ; they conſiſt in the difagreemeat and 


&i/conformity betwint the ſpecch and the conception 

of the mind, or the conceptions of the mind and 

the things themſclves, or the ſpeech and the things. 

Hakowi!l on Providence. 

 Drccoxcnv'ity. n. J. ¶ dis and cwngraity.] Dil- 
wreement ; inconſiſtency. 

There is a want of capacity inthe thing, to ſuſ- 


tain ſuch a duration from the inti inſical d:fcongru- 


iy of the one to the other. 
5 Hale's Origin of Mankind 
Dis coNsOLAT E. adj. | dis and cee. Void of 
comfort; hopeleſs; ſorro ful; melancholy. 
3 See Caſſius all dij.onſtitc, 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 
Shakeſpeare. 
If patiently thy bidding they obzy, 
Diſmiſs them not d:/cofolate. Milton. 
The ladies and the knights, no ſhelter nigh, 

Were dropping wet, d onſelutt and wan, 

And through their thin array receiv'd the rain. 

| a Dryden. 

The moon reflects the ſunbeams to us, and ſo, 
by Yluminating the air, takes away in ſome mea- 
ſure the difcon/o/ate darkneſs of our winter-nights. 
a5 Ray. 

Disco'xSoLATELY. adv. | from diſconſolate. | 
In a diſconſolate manner; comfortleſsly. 

Disco/SS0LATEXNESS. 7. . | from diſconſolate.] 
The ſtate of being diſconſolate. 

DiscoxTE'xT. n. ſ. [dis and content.] Want of 
content; uneaſineſs at the preſent ſtate. 

I fee your brows full of diſcontent, 

Your hearts of ſorrows, and your eyes of tears. 
Shak: ſpeare. 

Not that their pleaſures caus'd her diſcontent, 

Sus figh'd, not that they ſtay d, but that ſhe went. 

Pape. 

Dis cox TEN T. adj. | dis and content.] Uneaſy 

at the preſent ſtate; diſſatisfied. 

They were of thar own nature circumſpe and 
now, diſcountenanced and di/crntent, and thoſe 
the earl ſingled as fitteſt for his purpoſe. Hoywward. 
se DiscoNnTE'NT. v. a. | from the noun.] To 
diſſatisſy: to make unealy at the preſent ſtate. 

I know a diſcont:nted gentleman, 
Whoſe humble means match not his haughty ſpirit. 
Shak: ſpear. 

The diſ ontinted now are only they 

Whoſe crimes before did your juſt cauſe betray. 
Dryden, 

Dis cox TEN TED. participial adj. [from diſcon- 

zent.] Uneaſy; cheerleſs ; malevolent. ] 
Let us know 
What will tie up your diſcontented ſword ? Shakeſp, 

Theſe are, beyond compariſon, the two great- 
eſt evils in this world, a diſeated body and a di/- 
continted mind. ; | Tillo:jon. 

The goddeſs, with a diſcontented air, 

Seems to reject him, though ſhe grants his pray'r. 
9. 

Dis cox r EN TED N TSS. #. /. [from diſcontent.) 
Creaſineſs; want of eaſe; diſſatisfaction. 

A beautiful buſt of Alexander the Great, caſts 
up his face to heaven with a noble air of grief, or 
fil oontemtednrfs in his leoks. Addiſon's Travis. 

DiscoxTE'STMENT. u. . from diſcontent. 
The ſtate of being diſcontented ; uneaſineſs. 
Iheſe are the vice; that fill them with general 
&ſcontertment, as though the boſom of that famous 
church; w herein they live, were more noiſome 
than any dungeon. Hoh r. 

The politick-and artificial nouriſhing and enter- 
taitung of hopes, and carrying men from hopes to 
hopes, is one of the beit antidotes againſt the poi- 
ſoii of d:ſcententments. Bacon. 

DiscoxTYxXCANCE. u. /. [from diſcentinue.] 

1. Watt of cohcfion of parts; want of union 
of one part with auvther ; diſruption. | 

The ſtillicides of water, if there be enough to 
follow, will draw themſelves into a ſmall thread, 
Eecauſe they will not difcontinue ; but if there b. 
no remedy, then they caſt themfelves into round 


* 


DIS 


drops, which is the figure that ſaveth the body 
moſt from d.ſcontinuance. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Cetlation; intermiſſion. 


are ſweet and refreſhing, and if we are uneaſy un- 
der any long d:ſcontinuance of our converſation with 


3. [In the common law.] An interruption or 
breaking off; as diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion, or di/- 


of poſſeſſion is, that a man may not enter upon 
his own land or tenement alienated, whatſoever 
his right be unto it, or by his own authority ; but 
' muſt ſeek to recover poſſeſſion by law. The ef- 
fect of diſconti nua nce of plea is, that the inſtance 
may not be taken up again, but by a new writ to 
begin the ſuit afreſh. Covel, 

DriscoxnTixuAa/TION. n. . [from diſcontinue.] 
Diſruption of continuity ; breach of union of parts; 
diſruption ; ſeparation. 

Upon any diſcontinuation of parts, made either by 
bubbles or by ſhaking the glaſs, the whole mer- 
cury falls. Newton, 

Ty DiscoxnTYNUE. v. n. [ diſcentinuer, French. 

I. To loſe the coheſion of parts; to ſuffer ſepa- 
ration or diſruption of ſubſtance. 5 

All bodies, ductile and tenſile, as metals that 
will be drawn into wires; wool and tow, that 
will be drawn into varn, or thread, have in them 
the appetite of not diſcontinuing ſtrong, which mak- 
eth them follow the force that pulleth them out; 


body. | | Bacon. 
2. To loſe an eſtabliſhed or preſcriptive cuſtom 
or right. 


Thyſelf ſhalt diſcontinue from thine heritage that 
I gave thee, and I will cauſe thee to ſerve thine 
enemies. | | „ 

To Dis cox TIN UE. v. a. 

1. To leave off; to ceaſe any practice or habit. 

| Twenty puny hes I'II tell 

That men ſhall ſwear I've diſcontinued ſchool 

Above a twelvemonth. Shakeſpeare. 

Examine thy cuſtoms of diet, ſleep, exerciſe, 
apparel, and the like, and try, in any thou ſhalt 


but ſo, as if thou find any inconvenience by the 
change, thou come back to it again. Bacon, 
2. To break off; to interrupt. | 
There is that property, in all letters, of aptneſs 
to be conjoined in ſyllables and words, through 
the voluble motions of the organs from one ſtop 


minate the voice, without appearing to diſcontinue 
" Holders Elements of Speech. 

DisconTiNU'LTY, . f. [dis and continuity. ] 
Diſunity of parts; want of coheſion. 

That d:ſcontinuity of parts is the principal cauſe 
of the opacity of bodies, will appear by conſider- 
ing that opaque ſubſtances become tranſparent by 
filling their pores with any ſubſtance of equal, or 
almoſt equal denſity with their parts. Newton, 

D1scoxve/xXIENCE. u. ſ. | dis and convenience. 
Incongruity ; diſ:greement ; oppoſition of nature. 

Fear ariſeth many times out of natural antipa- 
thies of nature, but in theſe diſconventencies of na- 
ture deliberation hath no place at all. 5 
1 | Brambæll's Anſwer io Hobbes. 

DVSCORD. . /. | diſcordia, Latin. | 

1. Diſagreement ; oppoſition; mutual anger; 
reciprocal oppugnancy. | 

See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heav'n finds means to Kill your joys with 
love 
And I, for winking at your diſcards too, 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


— 


ſoweth diſcord among brethren. | Proverbs. 

2. Difference or contrariety of qualities; parti- 
cularly of ſounds. 

Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And hark what diſcord follows; each thing meets 
in meer oppugnancy. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſ. 

Diſcord, like that of muſic's yarious parts, 


Diſcord that makes the harmony of hearts; 


Let us conſider whether our approaches to him 
him. Altterbury.| 


continuance Of proceſs. The effect of diſcontinuance b 


and yet ſo as not to diſcontinue or for ſake their own | 


judge hurtful, to diſcintinue it by little and little; 


or figure to another, that they modify and diſcri- 


He is a falſe witneſs that ſpeaketh lies, and that | 


| 


| 


DIS 
Diſcord that only this diſpute ſhall bring, 
ho beſt ſhall love the duke and ſerve the king. 
© >> an 
All nature is but art unknown to thee ; | 
All chance, direction which thou canſt not ſee ; 
All diſcord, harmony not underſtood ; 


All partial evil, univerſal good. Pope. 


3. In muſic. ] Sounds not of themſelves pleaſ- 
ing, but neceſſary to be mixed with others. 


It is ſound alone that doth immediately and in- 


corporeally affect moſt; this is moſt manifeſt in 
muſic, and concords and diſcord in muſic : for all 
ſounds, whether they be ſharp or flat, if they be 


ſweet, have a roundneſs and equality; and if 


they be harſh, are unequal : for a diſcord itſelf is 
but a harſhneſs of divers ſounds meeting. Bacon. 

It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing ſharps. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

How doth muſic amaze us, when of diſcord; ſhe 
maketh the ſweeteſt harmony? Peach. 

To Di's coRD. v. n. | diſcord), Lat.] To diſagree; 
not to ſuit with. ret 

Sounds do diſturb and alter the one the other ; 
ſometimes the one drowning the other, and mak- 
ing it not heard; ſometimes the one jarring and 
diſcording with the other, and making a confuſion. 

| | Bacon. 

DrscoRDAN CE. IA. /. [from diſcord.] Diſa- 

Dis cox DAN Cx. 
conſiſtency. 

Disco/xDANT. adj. [ diſcordam, Latin. 

1. Inconſiſtent ; at variance with itſelf. 

Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear, 
But clogg'd with guilt, the joy was uniincere 
So various, ſo diſcordant is the mind, 


That in our will a different will we find. Dryden. 


2. Oppoſite ; contrarious. 

The diſcordant attraction of ſome wandering co- 
mets would certainly diſorder the revolutions of 
the planets, if they approached too near them. 

Cbeyne. 

3. Incongruous; not conformable. 


Hither conſcience is to be referred, if by a com- 


pariſon of things done with the rule there be a 
conſonancy, then follows the ſentence of appro- 
bat ion; it diſcordant from it, the ſentence of con- 
demaation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Drisco/RDANTLY. adv. | from diſcordant.) | 


1. Inconſiſtently ; in diſagreement with itſelf. 


2. In diſagreement with another. 


Two ſtrings of a muſical inſtrument being ſtruck. 


together, making two noiſes that arrive at the ear 
at the ſame time as to ſenſe, yield a ſound differ- 
ing from either of them, and as it were com- 


pounded of both; inſomuch, that if they be di- 


cordantly tuned, though each of them ſtruck apart. 
would yield a pleafing ſound, yet being ſtruck 
together they make a harſh and troubleſome noiſe. 

= Boyle on Colours. 

3. Peeviſhly ; in a contradictious manner. 

To Disco'veR. v. a. | decouvrir, French; dis and 
cover. | 

1 I, ſhew ; to diſcloſe ; to bring to light ; to 
make viſible. 

2. To expoſe to view. 

The cover of the coach was made with ſuch 
joints, that as they might, to avoid the weather, 
pull it up cloſe, ſo they might put each end down, 
and remain as diſcovered and open-ſfighted as on 
horſeback. . | Sidney. 

Go draw aſide the cugtains, and diſcover 

The ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince. Shakeſp. 

He d:/covereth deep things out of darkneſs, and 
bringeth out to light the ſhadow of death. 

= VVV 

3. To ſhew ; not to ſhelter; to expoſe. | 

And now will 1 difcover her lewdanets. Haſea, 

Law can diſcover fin, but not remove. Miter. 

4. To make known; not to diſguiſe ; to reveal. 

We will paſs over unto thoſe men, and we will 
diſcover ourſelves unto them. Va. xiv. 8. 

Eve, who unſeen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament | 
Diſcover'd from the place of her retire. Milian. 
5. Token; to eſpy. | 
When 


greement; oppoſition ; in- 
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That diſmal world. ; 


by reaſon. 


a finder out. 


Out. 


NOTE Ear 
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Why 'tis an office of diſcovery, love, 
And I ſhould be obſcur'd. 


DIS 


Wien we had diſcover'd Cyprus, we left it on } It would be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the 
the left hand. 


Acts. 
6. To faad out; to obtain information. 
He ſhall never, by any alteration in me, diſco- 
ver my knowledge of his miſtake. Pope's Letters. 
7. To detect; to find though concealed. 
Up he ſtarts, {Oy 
Diſcover'd and ſurpriz'd. Milton. 
Man with ſtrength and free will arm'd 
Complete, to have diſcover'd and repuls'd 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Milt. 
8. To find things or places not known before. 
Some to diſcover iſlands far away. Shakefpeare. 
Another part in ſquadrons—bend their march 
On bold adventure, to diſcover wide 


l 


_— — n | 

So of things. The Germans diſcovered printing 
and gunpowder. | 
9. To exhibit to the view. | | 

Some high climbing hill, 

Which to his eye diſcovers unaware 

The goodly proſpect of ſome foreign land, 

Firſt ſeen, or ſome renown'd metropolis 

With gliſt'ring ſpires and battlements adorn'd. 

| Milton. 
Not light, but rather darkneſs viſible 

Sery'd only to diſcover fights of woe. 

Drs co'veERABLE. adj. | from diſcover.] 

1. That which may be found out. 

That mineral matter which is ſo intermixed 
with the common and terreſtrial matter, as not to 
be diſcoverable by human induſtry ; or if diſcovera- 
ble, diffuſed and ſcattered amongſt the craſſer mat- 
ter, can never be ſeparated, | 

x Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. | 

Revelation may aſſert two things to be joined, 


whoſe connection or agreement is not diſcoverable 
Watts. 


Milton. 


2. Apparent ; expoſed to view. 

They were deceived by Satan, and that not in 
an inviſible ſituation, but in an open and dſcovera- 
bl; apparition, that is, in the form of a ſerpent. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is concluded by aſtronomers, that the atmoſ- 
phere of the moon hath no clouds nor rains, but 
a perpetual and uniform ſerenity ; becauſe nothing 
d:/coveruble in the lunar ſurface is ever covered and 
#bſconded by the interpoſition of any clouds or 
miſts, Bentley. 

D1scolveRER. n. ſ. [from diſcover. ] 

1. One that finds any thing not known before: 


o 


If more be found out, they will not recompenſe 
the diſcovere;”'s pains, but will be fitter to be caſt 
Holder. 

Places rec ive appellations according to the lan- 
guage of the diſcoverer, from obſervations made 
upon the people. Broome. 

The Cape of Good Hope was doubled in thoſe 
early times; and the Portugueſe were not the firſt 
ei ſeoverers of that navigation. —=Arbuthnot on Coins. 

An old maiden gentlewoman is the greateſt d:/- 
c-overer of judgments ; ſhe can tell you what fin it 
was that ſet fuch a man's houſe on fire. 

| Addiſon's SpeFator. 

2. A ſcout; one who is put to deſcry the poſ- 
ture or number of an enemy ; ſpeculator. 

Here ſtand, my lords, and ſend diſcoverers forth, 
To know the numbers of our enemies. | 
Shgkeſpeare. 

Dis cov RV. . .. [from diſcover. ] 

1. The act of finding any thing hidden. 

Of all who ſince have us'd the open ſea, 

Than the bold Engliſh none more fame have won; 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven's high way, 
They make diſcoveries where they ſee no ſun, 
Dryden. 
2. The act of revealing or diſcloſing any ſecret. 

What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhame ? 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too too light. 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Things that appear amiable by the light of 
this world, appear of a different odious hue in the 
clear diſcoperics of the next. South, | 


them zo ſtay with you, by uſing them ill. 


DIS 


ſtate to which the war hath reduced us; ſuch a 
diſcovery ou ght to be made as late as poſſible. 
Swift. 
To Dis covcs EL. v. a. [dis and counſel] To 
diſſuade ; to give contrary advice. Obſolete. 
But him that palmer from that vanity, ö 
Wich temperate advice diſcounſellall. Spenſer, 
Dis cov T. . . ¶ dis and count.] The ſum re- 
funded in a bargain. 

His whole intention was, to buy a certain quan- 
tity of copper money from Wood at a large di/- 
count, and ſell them as well as he could, Swift, 

To Discov'xT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
count back ; to pay back again. . 
My 3 mother's, brother's death I par- 
on : 

My prayers and penance ſhall diu for theſe, 

And beg of Heay'n to charge the bill on me. 


Dryden. 
The farmers ſpitefully corabin'd, 
Force him to take his tithes in kind; 
And Parviſol diſcounts arrears, 
By bills for taxes and repairs. Swift. 


To Discou'NTENANCE. v. 4. [dis and counte- 
nance. | 

I. To diſcourage by cold treatment. 

Unwilling they were to diſcountenance any man 
who was willing to ſerve them. Clarendon. 

The truly upright judge will always counte- 
nance right, and diſcountenance Wrong. 

Atterbury. 

2. To abaſh ; to put to ſhame. 

Wiſdom 1a diſcourſe with her, 
Loſes diſcountenanced, and like folly ſhews. 
| Milton. 
He 2 and with him Eve, more loth, though 
r 
To offend ; diſcountenanc'd both, and diſcompos'd. 
Milton, 

How would one look from his majeſtic brow, 
Seated as on the top of virtue's hill, 

Diſcount nance her deſpis'd ! Milton. 

Discou'xTENANCE. 1. ſ. [dis and cauntenance.] 
Cold treatment; unfavourable aſpect; unfriend- 
ly regard. 

He thought a little diſcountrnance upon thoſe per- 
ſons would ſuppreſs that ſpirit. Clarendon. 

All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable ſo- 
ever, were ſtill attended with very apparent diſ- 
countenance. r Clarendon. 

In expectation of the hour of judgment, he pa- 
tiently bears all the difficulties of duty, and the 
liſcoumenance he meets with from a wicked and 
prophane world. Rogers. 

Dis cou x TENANCER. . ſ. | from diſcounte nance. ] 
One that diſcourages by cold treatment; one that 
depreſſes by unfriendly regard. 

Rumours of ſcandal and murmurs againſt the 
king and his government, taxed him for a great 
taxer of his people, and diſcounttnancer of his no- 
bility. - 4 Bacon. 

To DISCOCU RAGE. v. a. | decourager, Fr. dis 
and courage. ] 

1. To depreſs; to deprive of confidence; to 
deject ; to daſtardize. 

I might neither encourage the rebels inſolence, 
nor diſcourage the proteſtants loyalty and patience. 

King Charles. 

The apoſtle with great zeal diſcourages too un- 
reaſonable a preſumption. _ | Ragers. 

2. To deter; to fright from any attempt; with 


from before the thing. 


Wherefore diſcourage ye the heart of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael from going over into the land ? 
Numbers. 
3. It is irregularly uſed by Temple, with 1 be- 
fore the following word. 
You may keep your beauty and your health, 
unleſs you deſtroy thera yourſelf, or diſcourage 


Temple. 
D1scov/rAGER. . f. [from diſcourage. ] One 
that impreſſes diffidence and terror. 
Moſt men in years, as they are generally diſ- 


caragers of youth, are like old trees, which being 


of mankind. 


IS 

paſt bearing themſelves, will ſuffer no young 
plants to flouriſh beneath them. Pope, 

D1scou'/kaGcEMENT. . . [from Se 

I. The act of deterriug, or depreſſing hope. 

2. Determent; that which deters from any 
thing: with from. 
_ AmonM other impediments of any inventions, 
it is none of the meaneſt diſcouragements, that they 
are ſo generally derided by common opinion. 

| Wilkins. 

The books read at ſchools and colleges, are full 
of incitements to virtue, and diſcouragements from 
vice. | 2 ; Swift. 
3. The cauſe of depreſſion, or fear: with to, 
leſs properly. | 

To things we would have them learn, the great 
and only diſcouragement is that they are called to 


them. | Locke. 
_ DISCOURSE. „. . [diſcwrs, Fr, diſcurſus, 
Latin. ] 


I. The act of the underſtanding, by which it 
paſſes from prerciſes to conſequences. | 

By reaſon of that original weakneſs in the in- 
ſtruments, without which the underſtanding part 
is not able in this world by di courſe to work, the 
very conceit of painfulneſs is a bridle to ſtay us. 

| Hooker. 

Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reaſon _ - 
To ruſt in us unus'd. Shakeſpearts 

The act of the mind which connects propoſi- 
tions, and deduceth concluſions from them, the 
ſchools call diſ..wſe; and we ſhall not miſcall it, 
if we name it reaſon. Glanville 

2. Converſation; mutual intercourſe of lan- 
guage ; talk. | 

He waxeth wiſer than himſelf, more by arr 
hour's diſcrus ſc, than by a day's meditation. Bacon. 

In thy diſcourſe, if thou defire to pleaſe, 

All ſuch is courteous, uſeful, new, or witty z 

. Uſefulneſs comes by labour, wit by eaſe, 

Courteſy grows in court, news in the city. 
Herbert, 

The vanquiſh'd party with the victors join'd, 
Nor wanted ſweet diſcowſe, the banquet of the 

mind. Dr ydin. 

3. Effuſion of language; ſpeech. 

Topical and ſuperficial arguments, of which 
there is ſtore to be found on both fides, filling 
the head with variety of thoughts, and the mouth 
with copious diſccur/e, ſerve only to amuſe the 
underſtanding and entertain company. Locke. 

4. A treatiſe ; a diſſertation either written or 
uttered. 

The diſcourſe here is about ideas, which, he 
ſays, are real things, and ſeen in God. Locke. 

Plutarch, in his diſcourſe upon garrulity, com- 
mends the fidelity of the companions of Ulyſſes. 

| Fps Odyſſeye 

To Discov'rsE. v. 1. [from the noun. ] 

1. To converſe; to talk; to relate. 

How wert thou handied, being priſoner ? 
Diſcourſe, I priythee, on this turret's top. Shakef. 

Of various things diſc our/ing as he paſs'd, 

Anchiſes hither bends. Dryden. 

2. To treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet manner. 

The general maxims we are diſcourſing of are 
not known to children, ideots, and a great part 
t Loc Ree 

3- To reaſon ; to paſs from premiſes to conſe- 
quences. 

And yet the pow'rs of her di/courfing thoughts, 
From the collection is a diverſe thing. Davies. 

Brutes do want that quick dijcour/ing power. 

Davies. 

To Dis cov'xs E. v. à. rom the noun. ] To 
treat of; to talk over; to diſcuſs. | 

Go with us into the abbey here, 

And let us there at large diſcous ſe all our fortunes. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

D1scov'rs ER. . ſ. [from diſcouſe.] 

1. A ſpeaker ; an haranguer. 

The tract of every thing 
Would be a good diſcourſer loſe ſome life, 


; 


ha 


FI action 's ſelf was tongue to. Ing 
| 4 | 2. 4 


DIS 


2. A writer on any ſubject; a diſſertator. 


Philologers and critical d.j-:u-ſeri, who look be- 


yoid the obvious exteriors of things, will not be 
angry at our narrower explorations. Brown. 
But it ſeems to me, that ſuch diſcourſers do rea- 
ſon upon ſhort views, and a very moderate com- 
paſs of thought. . _ Swift, 
Drscov'rs1ve. adj. | from diſcour/e.] 
1. Peſſing by intermediate ſtops from premiſes 
to conſequences. 
The ſoul 
Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being, 
Dijſcourfive, or intuitive; diſcourſe 
Is ofteſt yours, the latter is moſt ours. Milton. 
2. Containing dialogue ; interlocutory. 
| The epic is every where interlaced with d:alogue 
or diſcoui ſive ſcenes. Dryden on Dramatic Poeſy. 
Dis cov r EOoUs. adj. [dis and courtecs.] Unci- 
vil; uncomplaifant ; defective in good manners. 
He reſolved to unhorſe the firſt diſcourtzous 
knight he ſhould meet Aotteaux s Don Quixote, 


Discov'kTESY. 2. ſ. | dis and courteſy. | Incivi- 


lity ; rudeneſs ; a& of diſreſpect. 
As if cheerfulneſs had been tediouſneſs, and 
good entertainment had been turned to diſcourt:/y, 


he would ever get himſelf alone. iducy. 
Be calm in arge ing; for fierceneſs makes 
Error a fault, and truth diſcourt y. Her bert. 


He male me viſits, maundering as if I had 
done him a diſccurteſy. W:ſ:man, 

Driscou'k TEOUSLY. adv, [from diſcourteus. | 
Cacivilly ; rudely. | 

Dis cou!s. adj. [from diſcus, Lat.] Broad; 
flat; wide. Uſed by botaniſts to denote the 
middle, plain, and flat part of ſome flowers, 
ſuch as the flos ſolis, Se. | Duincy, 

DISCRE'/DIT. ». . [ decrediter, Fr.] Ignominy ; 
repreach; lower degree of infamy ; diſgrace ; 
imputation of a fault. 

Had I been the finder-out of this ſecret, it 
would not have reliſhed among my other diſcre- 
775. Shakeſpeare. 

Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to 
work, but be lazy, and then certify over their 
country to the edit of a plantation. Bacon, 


That they may quit their morals without any | 


aiſrredir to their intellectuals, they fly to ſeveral 
Kale, trite, pitiful objections and cavils. South. 

"Tis the duty of every Chriſtian to be concern- 
ed for the reputation or diſcredit his life may bring 
on his profeſſion. IE Regers 

Alas, the ſmall diſcredit of a bribe, 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the ſcribe. 


\ 


Disch“ DIT. v. a. [ decrediter, French, | 

7. To deprive of credibility; to make not 
truſted. 

He had fram'd to himſelf many deceiving pro- 
miſes of life, which I have diſcredited to him, and 
now 15 he reſolved to die. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To diſgrace; to bring reproach upon ; to 
ſhame; to make leſs reputable or honourable. 

You had left unfeen a wonderful piece of work, 
which not to have been bleſt withal, would have 
Or cited vou. Shakeſpeare. 

ile js commended that makes a ſaving voyage, 
and leaſt diſredit, his travels, who returns the 
ſame man he weat. : Wotton. 

He like a privileg'd ſpy, whom nothing can 
Dſercdii, libels now gainſt each great man. 
Donne. 

Reflect how glorious it would be to appear in 
countenance of dſ{-redted duty, and by example 
of picty revive the declining ſpirit of religion. 

. Pogers . 

Without care our beſt actions will loſe much of 
their influence, and our virtues will be often di/- 
credited with the appearance of evil. Rygers. 

3. To diſtruſt; not to credit; not to hold cer- 
tain. 

DISCRE'ET. adj. [ difret, French.) 

1. Prident; circumfpet; cautiou;; ſober; 
not rah: not precipitant; not careleſs; not 
Hardly adventurous. 

Honeſt, , quiet, and godly learned men, 
will not be withdrawn by you. _ Whutgifte. 


Pope. 


vs 
Lefs fearful than diſcreet, - 


More than you doubt the charge of 't. Shakzſp. 
To elder years to be diſcrcet and grave, 
Then to old age maturity ſhe gave. Denham. 
It is the diſereet man, not the witty, nor the 
learned, nor the brave, who guides the converſa- 
tion, and gives meaſures to ſociety. 


2. Modeſt; not forward. Not well author- 
iſed. oy | 
Dear youth, by fortune favour'd, but by Love 
Alas! not favour'd leſs, be ſtill as now | 
Diſcreet. : JV omſon. 
Drscatr'rry. adv. from diſcreet. ] Prudently ; 
cautiouſly ; circumſpectly. | | 
Poets loſe half the praiſe they ſhould have got, 
Could it be known what they dier cerly blot. 


aller, 


The labour of obedience, loyalty, and ſubjec- 
tion, is no more but for a man honeſtly and diſ- 
creetly to fit ſtill. South , 

Profit ſprings from huſks diſcreztly us'd. Philips. 

The dulleſt brain, if gently ftirr'd, | 
Perhaps may waken to a humming bird; 

The moſt recluſe, diſcreetly open'd, find 
Congenial object in the cockle kind. 
85 Pope's Dunciad. 

Drscrer/TNESS. n. ſ. [from diſcreet.] The 
quality of being diſcreet; diſcretion. 5 Os 

DI'SCREPANCE. ». ſ. [diſcrepantia, Latin. ] 
Difference; contrariety ; diſagreement. 

Diverſity of education, and d;crepancy of thoſe 
principles wherewith men are at firſt imbued, 
and wherein all our after reaſonings are founded. 

— 4 Lord Digby to K. Digby. 

Dri's oRETAN T. adj. [diſcrepans, Latin. ] Ditter- 
ent; diſagreeing; contrary. | 

To Discxt'rE. v. a. | diſcretus, Latin.] To ſe- 
parate ; to diſcontinue. | 

As for its diaphaneity, it enjoyeth that moſt 
eminently ; as having its earthly and ſalinous parts 
ſo exactly reſolved, that its body is left impor- 
ous, and not diſcreted by atomical terminations. 

| Brown. 

Driscrt'Tr. adj. [diſcretus, Latin.] 

I. Diſtinct; disjoined; not continuous. 

Diſcrets quantity, or different individuals, are 
meaſured by number, without any breaking con- 
tinuity, that is, in things that have continuity, as 
continued quantity. and motion. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Disjunctive; as, I reſign my life, but not my 
honour, is a diſcrete propoſition. | 

3. Diſcrete Proportion is when the ratio between 
two pairs of numbers or quantities is the ſame ; 
but there is not the ſame proportion between all 
the four: thus, 6: 8: : 3: 4. Harris. 

Dis ck ELTON. n. /. | from diſcretio, Latin.) 

1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or direct 
one's ſelf; ſkill ; wiſe management. | 

Nothing then was further thought upon for 
the manner of governing ; but all permitted unto 
their wiſdom and digen which were to rule. 

K Hofer. 

A knife may be taken away from a child, with- 
out depriving them of the benefits thereof, which 
have years and diſcretion to uſe it. Hooker. 

It is not good that children ſhould know any 
wickedneſs : old folks have diſcretion, and know 
the world. Shakeſpeare. 

All this was order'd by the good diſcretion 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. 

Shak ſpeare's Henry VIII. 

The pleaſure of commanding our paſſions is to 
be preferred hefore any ſenſual pleaſure ; becauſe 
it is the pleaſure of wiſdom and diſcriticn. Tillet. 

But care in poetry muſt ſtill be had, 
It aſks diſcretion ev'n in running mad. Pope. 

There is no talent ſo uſeful towards riſing in 
the world, or which puts men more out of the 
reach of fortune, than diſcretion, a ſpecies of lower 
prudence. Sift. 

2. Liberty of acting at pleaſure ; uncontrolled, 
and unconditional power; as, he ſurrenders at 


You love the fundamental part of ſtate, _ | 


Addi ſon's Spectator. | | 


DIS 


Di3enn'TIONARY. adj, [from diſcrotian.] Left 
at large; unlimited ; unreſtrained. a 

A deacon may have a diſpenſation for entering 
into orders before he is twenty-three years of 


him to that order at what time he thinks fit. 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 


perience, was inveſted with a d;ſcreticnary power. 
$7 | Tat ler. 
Discre'TIVE. adj. [ diſcretus, Latin. 
1. [In logick.| Diſcſelive propoſitions are ſuch 
wherein various, and ſeemingly oppoſite judge- 
ments are made, whoſe variety or diſtinction is 


noted by the particles but, tho', yet, &c. as, travel. 


lus may change their climate, but nt their temper 2 
Fob was patient, tho“ his grief was great. Wetts. 
2. [In grammar. ] D:ſ-retive diſtinctions are 
ſuch as imply oppoſition; as, a a man but a 
beal?. | . | 
8 adj. from diſcriminate.] Diſ- 
tinguithable by out ward marks or tokens. Dic. 


guith by certain tokens from another. 
Oyſters and cockles and muſcles, which move 
not, have no d:ſcriminate ſex. Bacon Natural Hi. 
There are three ſorts of it differing in fineneſs 
from each other, and d:ſcriminated by the natives by 
three peculiar names. Boyle. 
The right hand is diſcriminated from the left by 
a natural, neceſſary, and never to be confounded 
diſtinction. N South, 
Although the features of his countenance be no 


minate him from any other perſon, whom ſhe is 
not to obey. Stilling. flect. 

There may be ways of diſcriminating the voice; 
as by acutenefs and gravity, the ſeveral degrees of 
riſing and falling from one tone or note to another, 

Holder, 

2. To ſelect or ſeparate from others, 

You owe little leſs for what you are not, than 
for what you are, to that d:ſcr iminating mercy, to 
which alone you owe your exemption from miſe- 
ries. | Ss 5 Boyle. 

DrscRIMINATENESS. n. /. [from diſcriminate.] 
Diſtinctneſs; marked difference. | Diet. 

DrscRIMINA'TION. . . [from diſcriminatic, 
Latin.) | 

1. The ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed from other 
perſons or things. | 

There 1s a reverence to be ſhewed them on the 
account of their diſcriminati-n from other places, 
and ſeparation for ſacred uſes. Sulling fleet. 

2. The act of diſtinguiſhing one from another; 
diſtinction; ditterence put. 

A ſatire ſhould expoſe nothing but what is cor- 
rigible, and make a due diſcr/n:ination between 
thoſe that are, and thoſe who are not the proper 
objects of it. Addijon's Spectator, 

By that prudent diſcrimination made between the 
offenders of ditierent degrees, he obliges thoſe 


| whom he has diſtinguiſhed as objects of mercy. 
Adidijon's Frecholders 


3. The marksof diſtinction. 
Take heed of abetting any factions, or applying 
any publick diſcrimin it ions in matters of religion. 
King Charles, 
Letters ariſe from the firſt original diſcriminations 
of voice, by way of articulation, whereby the car 
is able to judge and obſerve the differences of vo- 
cal ſounds. Holden. 
D1scRrI/MINATIVE. adj. [from diſcriminate. 
1. That which makes the mark of diſtinction ; 
charaQterittical. 5 25 
The only ſtanding teft, and diſcriminative cha- 
racteriſtick of any metal or mineral, muſt be 
ſought for in the conſtituent matter of it. H'oodwar d, 
2. That which obſerves diſtinction. 
Dijcriminative Providence knew before the na- 
ture and courſe of all things. 
| Marc's Antidote againſt thing, 
Driscrr/MISNoOUs, adj, hon diſcrimen, Latin. | 
Dangerous ; hazardous. Not uſual. 


d ſſcretion; that is, without ſtipulation, 4 
3 


FS, 
jet. 


age, and it is diſcretianary in the biſhop to admit 


The major being a perſon of conſummate ex- 


To DISCRUMINATE. v. a. | diſcri-mm, Latin. 
1. To mark with notes of difference; to diſtin- 


reaſon of obedience, yet they may ſerve to diſcri- 


Any kind of ſpitting of blood imports a ver? 
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| DIS 
diſcrimindus ſtate, unleſs it happens upon the gap- 
ing of a vein opened by a plethory. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Drscv's1ToRy. adj. [ diſcubitorius, Lat.] Fitted 
to the poſture of leaning. 

After bathing they retired to bed, and refreſhed 
themſelves with a repait ; and ſo that cuſtom, by 
degrees, changed their cubiculary beds into*d:/cu- 

tory. T Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
. Drscu/mBENcy. . /. | diſcumbens, Latin.] The 
act of leaning at meat, after the ancient manner. 

The Greeks and Romans uſed the cuſtom of di/- 
eumbency at meals, which was upon their left fide ; 
for ſo their right hand was free and ready for all 
ſervice, | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Jo Discu/MBER. v. a. [dis and wmber,} To 
diſengage from any troubleſome weight; to diſ- 
engage from impediment. | 

His limbs diſcumber'd of the clinging veſt, 

He binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt. 
| A Pope's Odyſſey. 

To Discv'rs. v. @. | decouvrir, French.] To 

diſcover ; to reveal. A word perhaps peculiar to 


Spenſer. 
I will, if pleaſe you it diſcure, aſſay 
To eaſe you of that ill. Fairy Queen. 
DISCU'RSIVE. adj. | diſcur/if, French, from 
diſcurro, Latin. ; 


1. Moving here and there; roving ; deſultory. 

Some noiſes help ſleep: as the blowing of the 
wind, and the trickling of water : they move a 
gentle attention, and whatſoever mqveth atten- 


tion, without too much labour, ſtilleth the natural 


and diſcur/ive motion of the ſpirits. 


* 


Bacou. 

2. Proceeding by regular gradation from pre- 
miſes to conſequences; argumentative. This is 
ſometimes, perhaps not improperly, written diſ- 


 eour five. | 


There is a ſanctity of ſoul and body, of more 
efficacy for the receiving of divine truths, than 
the greateſt pretences to di/cur/ive demonſtration. 

| More's Divine Dialogues, 
There hath been much diſpute touching the 
knowledge of brutes, whether they have a Kind 
of diſcurſive faculty, which ſome call reaſon. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 


 Drscu/rsIveLY. adv. | from diſcurſive. } ' By 
due gradation of argument. 

We have a principle within, whereby we think, 
and we know we think; whereby we do diſcur- 
ſively, and by way of ratiocination, deduce one 
thing from another. Hale. 

Dis cu RSORVY. adj. { diſcurſor, Latin.] Argu- 
mental; rational. 

DISCUS. n. . [ Latin. ] A quoit ; a heavy piece 
of iron thrown in the ancient ſports. 

From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the diſcus flies, 

And ſings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies. 
| | Pope's Odyſſey. 

To DISCT''SS. v. a. [ diſcutin, diſcuſſum, Latin. | 
1. To examine; to ventilate ; to clear by diſ- 


quiſition. | 
We are to diſcuſs only thoſe general exceptions 
which have been taken. Hooker. 


His uſage was to commit the diſcuſſing of cauſes 


_ privately to certain perſons learned in the laws. 


of new affection. 


Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

This knotty point ſhould Forand I diſcuſs, 
Or tell a tale? \ Pope. 
2. To diſperſe: commonly applied to a humour 


or ſwelling, 


Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs the beginnings 
Motion. 
3. To break to pieces. 
Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's triſulk, 
to burn, diſcuſs, and terebrate. | 


Brown's Vidlgar Errours. 


* Drscu's3 ER. z. ſ. [from diſcuſs. ] He that dif- 
cuſſes; an examiner. | 

Drscv's510N. . f. from diſcuſs.] 

I. Diſquiſition; examination ; ventilation of a 
queſtion. | 

Truth cannot be found without ſome labour and 
intention of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling 


a conſiderable time upon the ſurvey and diſcuſſion 
of each particular, South. 


: DIS 
| Various d/cuſſions tear our heated brain: 
Opinions often turn; ſtill doubts remain; 
And who indulges thought, increaſes _ 
; rior, 

2, [In ſurgery.] Diſcufi-m or reſolution is no- 
thing elſe but breathing out the humours by in- 
ſenfible tranſpiration. Wiſeman. 

Discv'ssrive. adj. [from diſ g.] Having the 
power to diſcuſs or diſperſe any noxious matter. 

 Drsev'TIENT. 2. J. ¶ diſcatiens, Latin.] A me- 
dicine that has power to repel or drive back the 
matter of tumours in the blood. It ſometimes 
means the ſame as carminative. Quincy. 

The ſwellings ariſing from theſe require to be 
treated, in their beginning, with moderate repel- 
lents and difcutients, iſem in. 

To DISDAVIN. v. «. [di daigner, Fr.] To ſcorn; 
to conſider as unworthy of one's character. 

There is nothing ſo great, which I will fear to 
do for you; nor nothing ſo ſmall, which I will 
diſdain to do for you. Sidney. 

They do diſ4zin us much beyond our thougits, 
Which makes me ſweat with wrath. Shakeſpeare. 

What ſafe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of Knighthood, I diſd4.zin and ſpurn. Shakef. 

Tell him, Cato 
Diſdains a life which he has power to offer. Addiſ. 

Dis pAIx. . f. | A degns, Ital.] Contempt; 
ſcorn; contemptuous anger; indignation. 

Children being haughty, through diſdain and 
want of nurture, do ſtain the nobility of their kin- 
dred. Ecc liſ. 

But againſt you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 
Gods ! how niy ſoul is mov d with juſt diſclain / 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

DrsDAtNFUL. adj. [ diſdain and f#ll.] Contemp- 
tuous; haughtily ſcornful ; indignant. 

There will come a time when three words, ut- 
tered with charity and meekneſs, ſhall receive a 
far more bleiſed reward, than three thouſand vo- 
lumes, written with diſdainſul ſharpneſs of wit. 

Hooker. 
The queen is obſtinate, 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t'accuſe it, | 
Diſdainful to be tried by't. Shakeſpeare. 
Seek through this grove 

A ſweet Athenian lady is in love 

With a diſdainful youth: anoint his eyes; 

But do it when the next thing he eſpies 

Shall be the lady. Shakeſpeare. 

But thoſe I can accuſe, I can forgive: 

By my diſdain ful filence let them live. Dryden. 

The diſuinful foul came ruſhing through the 

wound. Dryden. 

Dr1sDAr/NFULLY. adv. | from diſdainful. | Con- 
temptuouſly ; with haughty ſcorn ; with indigna- 


tion. 


Either greet him not, 
Or elſe diſainfully, which ſhall ſhake him more. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


It is not to inſult and domineer, to look diſdain- 


from any one. | South, 
Disp&tNFULNESS. 1. . [from diſdainful. 

Contempt; contemptuouſneſs; haughty ſcorn. 
Can I forget, when they in priſon placing her, 

With ſwelling heart, in ſpite and due diſdainful- 


neſs, 
She lay for dead, till I help'd with unlacing her. 
Sidney. 
A proud diſdainfulneſs of other men. Aſcbam. 
DISEA/SE. . ſ. [dis and eaſe. ] Diſtemper ; 
malady ; ſickneſs; morbid ſtate. 
What's the diſeaſe he means ? 
——'Tis call'd the evil. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
And Aſa in the thirty and ninth year of his reign 
was diſeaſed in his feet, and his diſeaſe was exceed- 
ing great ; and in his diſ-aſe he ſought not to the 
Lord, but to the phyſicians. Chronicles. 
It is idle to propoſe remedies before we are aſ- 
ſured of the d:/eaje, or to be in pain *till we are 
convinced of the danger. 
Swift's Project for the Advancement of Religior. 
Intemperance 
In meats and drinks, which in the earth ſhall bring 
| Diſcaſes dire. | | Milton, 


fully, and revile imperiouſly, that procures eſteem | 


DIS 


Then waſteful forth 
Walks the dire power of peſtilent diſcaſe. 
' Thomſon's Summer. 
To Dis EA“s k. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To afflict with diſeaſe; to torment with pain 
or fickneſs; to make morbid; to infect. 
We are all dead, 
And with our ſurfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourſelves into a burning fever. - 
; | Shakeſpeare, 
Flatt'rers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie ſoſt, 

Hug their dijeas'd perfumes, and have forgot 

That ever Timon was. Shakeſpeare. 

Let her alone, lady: asſhe is now, ſhe will but 
dijeaſ: our better mirth. Shakeſpeare. 
He was diſeaſed in his feet. I Kings. 

A lazar-hoſe it ſeem'd wherein were laid 
Numbers of all difcas'd, all maladies 
Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture. Milian. 
2. To put in pain; to pain; to make uneaſy. 
Though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, 
yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all 
diſeaſe them. Loc te. 
DrsASEHDNESsSs. n. ſ. from diſcaſed.] Sick- 
neſs; morbidneſs; the ſtate of heing diſeaſed. 
This is a reſtoration to ſome former ſtate; not 
that ſtate of indigency and diſcaſedneſs. 
Burnet's Theory. 
Dis DED. adj. ¶ dis and edge. ] Blunted ; ob- 
tunded; dulled. 
I grieve myſelf 
To think, when thou ſhalt be d/:d2z'd by her 
Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 
Will ther: be pang'd by me. Shaksſp. Cymb eline. 
To DISEMBA'KK. v. a. [ dir and embark. ] To car- 
ry to land. i 
I muſt unto the road, to diſembark 
Some neceſſaries. SHH. Two Gent. of Verona. 
To DisEMBA'RK. wn. Toland; to go on land. 
There diſembarking on the green ſea-ſide, 
We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide. 
P ope Odyſſey. 
To DrsEMBYT TER. v. a. | dis and —_— To 
ſweeten; to free from bitterneſs ; to clear from 
acrimoay : an unuſual word. 
Encourage ſuch innocent amuſements as may 
diſemtitter the minds of men, and make them mu- 
tually rejoice in the ſame agreeable ſatisfactions. 
Addiſon's Frecbolder. 
DisEMBo'DIED. adj. | dis and embodied. ] Diveſt- 
ed of their bodies. 
To Dis EMBOo/GUE. v. a. ¶ diſemboueber, old Fr. 
Skinner. ] To pour out at the mouth of a river; to 
vent. 
5 Rivers 
In ample oceans diſembogu' d, or loft. Dryd. Ovid. 
Rolling down, the ſteep Timavus raves, 
And through nine channels diſembogues his waves. 
| Addijon.. 
To DisEmBo'Gue. v. n. To gain a vent; to- 
flow. 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, 
the rivers make innumerable turnings and wind- 
ings, and at laſt diſembogue in ſeveral mouths into- 
the ſea. : Cheyne. 

DrsEMBo'wELLED. participial adj. | dis and em- 
bowel.] Taken from out the bowels. 
So her diſem>:w-11'd web, 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen ſpreads, . 
Obvious to va: rant flies. Philips. 
To DisEMBRO'IL. v. a. | debouiller, French. ] To 
diſentangle ; to free from perplexity ; to reduce 
from confuſion. 
Then earth from air, and ſeas from earth were. 
driven, | 
And groſſer air ſunk from etherial heav'n ; 
['hus d;/:m5r0i/ d, they take their proper place. 
Dryden. 
The ſyſtem of his politicks is dif: broiled, and 
-leared of all thoſe incoherences and independent 
matters that are woven into this motley piece. 
. Addiſon's N lig Lum ner. 
To Dis ENB LE. v. a. | dis and enat le.] To de 
ive of power; todiiable; to ſink into weakneſs 
2» weaken, ? 


Now age has overtaken me; and want, a 22 
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1n{uTerable evil, through the change of the times, 
has wholly dif: nabled me. | Dryd: *. 

To Dis Ex HN NT. 2. 4. [dis and enchant.] To 
free from the force of an enchantment; to deliver 
from the power of charms or ſpells. 

Alas! let your own brain dlerchaont you. Sidney, 

Mulis, floop thy diſencbunted wing to truth. 

Denham. 

Haſte to thy work; a noble ſtroke or two 

Ends all the charms, and Hſerxchants the grove. 
| Dryden. 

To DrseENcuM BER, v. a. | dis and encumber.] 

1. To diſcharge from incumbrances; to free 
from clogs and impediments; to diſburthen; to 
exonerate. 

It will need the actual intention, the particular 
Kreſs and application of the whole foul, to d-jcr- 
cube and ſet it free, to ſcour off its ruſt, and re- 
move thoſe hiudrances which would otherwiſe 
clog and check the freedom of its operations. 

Sprati. 
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| The diſencumber'd ſoul 
Flew off, and left behind the clouds and ſtarry 
pole. Drydin. 
Dreams look like the amuſements of the ſoul, 
when ſhe is diſncumbend of her machine; her 
ſports and recreations, when ſhe has laid her charge 
alleep. Spectator. 
2. To free from obſtruction of any kind. 
Dim night had diſ-rcumbcr'd heav'n. Aſillon. 
The church of St. Juſtina, deſigned by Palladio, 
is the moſt handſome, luminous, d:/-raumbercd build- 
ing in the inſide that I have ever ſeen. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
D:stExct/MBRANCE. . . from the verb.) 
Freedom from incumbrance and obſtruction. 
There are many who make a figure below what 
their fortune or merit entitles them to, out of 
niere choice, and an elegant defire of eaſe and.di/- 
ENCUMOTANCY, | Spectator. 
To DIS EN GAG E. v. a. ¶ dis and engage. | 
1. To ſeparate from any thing with which it is 
in union. 8 | 
Some others, being very light, would float up 
and down a good while, before they could wholly 
a:rgage themſelves and deicend. Burnet's Theory. 
2. To difentangle; to clear from impediments 
or difficulties. | 
From civil broils he did us d:/-n2age ; 


Found nobler objects for our martial rage. }aller. \ 


{ ſavaged on the bodies of the dead, and have been 


FEB 


themſelves, yet they do inceſſantly ſtrive to diſen- 
tanyle themſelves and get away. Boyle. 

2. To ſet free from impediments ; to diſembroil ; 
to clear from perplexity or difficulty. 

Till they could find ſome expedient to explicate 
and diſintanglè themielves out of this labyrinth, 
they made no adyance towards ſupplying their ar- 
mies. Clarendon. 

The welfare of their ſouls requires a better 


[judgment than their own, either to guide them | 


in their duty, or to diſcrtangle them from atempta- 
tion. Scul b. 
3. To diſengage; to ſeparate. | 
Neither can God himſelf be otherwiſe under- 
ſtood by us than as a mind free, and diſentungled 
from all corporeal mixtures. Stilling /{cet. 
To DISENTE'RRE, v. 4. | dis and enterrer, Fr.] 
To unbury ; to take out of the grave. | 
Though the blindneſs of ſome fanaticks have 


ſo injurious unto worms as to d:/exterre the bodies 
of the deceaſed, yet had they therein no deſign 
upon the ſoul. Broꝛrun's Fulgar Errours. 
To DISEXTHRA'L. v. a. | is and enthral.] To, 
ſet free; to reſtore to liberty; to reſcue from flav- 
very: 
But God my ſoul ſhall din, | 
For I upon his name will call. Sandys. 
If religion were falſe, bad men wonld ſet the 
utmoſt force of their reaſon on work to diſcover 
that falſity, and thereby diſentbral themſelves. 
DP South, 
To DISENTHRO'NE. v. a. [dis and enthrone.] To 
depofe from ſovereignty ; to dethrone. 
Either to de the king of heav'n 
We war, if war be beſt; or to regain 
Our own right loſt. Milton. 
7 DisENTRA'/NCE. v a. [dis and extrarce,] To 
awaken from trance, or a deep fleep. 
Ralpho, by this time difentranc'd, 
Upon his bum himſelf advanc'd. Hudibras 
To DistsPVUSE. v. 4. [dis and poiſe.} To ſe- 
parate after faith pliglited. 
____ Such was the rage 
Of Turnus, for Lavinia di/eſpos'd. Aliltny. 
DisESTE'EM. #. ſ. {dis and rein.] Slight re- 
gard ; a diiregard more moderate than contempt. 
When any one, by miſcarriage, falls into diſe- 
fleem, he will fall under neglect and contempt. 
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In the next paragraph, I found my author pret- 
ty well diſengaged from quotations. Attertury. 

z. To withdraw, applied to the affection; to 
wean ; to abſtract the mind. 

It is requiſite that we ſhould acquaint ourſelves 
with God, that we ſhould frequently diſengage our 
hearts from earthly purſuits. Altterbury. 

The confideration that ſhould diſenvag our fond- 
neſs from worlely things, is, that they are uncer- 
tain in their foundation, fading, tranſient, and cor- 
ruptible in their nature. Roger 5. 

4. To free from any powerful detention. 

When our mind's eyes are ding and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diſtinctly fee. Denham. 

5. To releaſe from an obligation, 

To DistExca'Gr. v.n To ſet one's ſelf free 
from; to withdraw one's affections from. 

Providence gives us notice, by ſenſible declen- 
ſions, that we may diſengage from the world by 
dle Trees. | Collier on Thought, 

Dis vx GND. participial adj. from diſcngage.] 

1. Disjoined; diſentangled. 

2. Vacant; at leiſure; not fixed down to any 
particular object of attention. 

2. Releaſed from obligation. 

Dis ra NESS. u. /. [from diſengage.] The 
quality of being diſengaged; vacuity of attention; 
freedom from any preſling buſineſs; disjunction. 

D:5tx0oa'GEMENT. u. ſ. from diſengaze.] 

1. Releaſe from any engagement, or obligation. 

2. Freedom of ætention; vacancy. 

To Dis EN TN GLE. v. a. | dis and entangle.] 

1. To unfold or looſe the parts of any thing in- 
terwoven with one another. 

Though in concretions particles ſo entangle one 
another, that they cannot in a ſhort time __ 


| the ſtudy of nature. 


gard fhightly ; te confider with a ſlight degree of 
contempt. 
| Should Mars ſee't, - 
That horrid hurrier of men, or ſhe that betters 
him, : 
Minerva, never ſo incens'd, they could not diſc/tcem:. 
Chapman 
Put if this ſacred gift you dien, 
Then cruel plagues ſhall fall on Priam's ſtate. 
Denham. 
I would not be thought to di/:/fcem or diſſuade 
Locke. 
Lat.] 
Did. 


Dis ESTIMATION, . 
Diſreſpect ; diſeſteem. | 
Disra/vour. 1. J. | dis and fawour,] 
I. Difcountenance ; unpropitious regard; unfa- 
vourable aſpect ; unfavourable circumſtance. 
2. A ſtate of ungraciouſneſs or unacceptable- 
; 


/ [dis and -/?:imatio, 


neſs; a ſtate in which one is not favoured. 

While free from facriledge, he was at peace, as 
it were, with God and man ; but after his ſacri- 
ledge, he was in d'5favour with both, Spelman. 

3. Want of beauty. „ 

To DrSH AV. v. a, [from the noun. ] To diſ- 
countenance; to withhold or withdraw kindneſs, 

. Might not theſe of higher rank, and nearer ac- 
ceſs to her majeſty, receive her own commands, 
and be countenanced or disfuwvoured according as 
they obey ? Swift. 
 DisFa"vorktn. . ſ. [from dicfavour.] Diſ- 
countenancer; not a favourer. 

It was verily thought, that had it not been for 
four great favors of that voyage, the enter- 
rrize had ſucceeded, Bacon. 


DiSF1GURATION. 2. . [from disfigure,] 


Locke. | 
To Dis EST EE M. v. g. from the noun, ] To re- 


DIY 


1. The act of disfiguring. CE ny t 

2. The {ſtate of being dishgured. 

3. Deformity. | 

To Dis+1/c URF. v. a. [dis and figure. ] To change 
any thing to a worſe form ; to deform; to mangle. 

You are but as a form in wax wy 

By him imprinted, and within his power 5 

To leave the figure, or disfigure it. Shakeſpeare, 

In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much d::fioured, Shakefp. 
Abject is their punithment, 
Di figuring not God's likenets, but their own, 
Or, if his likeneſs, by themſelves defac'd. Milton. 
Uriel, on the Aſſyrian mount, 

Saw him d:isffow*d more than could befal 

Spirit of happy ſort. Milton. 

A noſe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have 
conſiſted, as well as ths reſt of his figure, with 
ſuch a ſoul and ſuch parts as made him, d:sfigurd 
as he was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. 

Loc be. 

Nor would his ſlaughter'd army now have lain 
On Africk's ſands, diafigusd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 

His long abſence, and travels which had digi- 
gured him, made him altogether unknown. 

Broome on Epic Poti y. 

Drsr1/GoUREMENT. . ſ. { from d:sfigure.] De- 
facement of beauty; change of a better form to a 
worſe. . 

The di figuremnt that travel or ſickneſs has be- 
ſtowed upon him, is not thought great by the lady 
of the iſle. Suckling, 

And they, ſo perfect is their miſery, 

Not once perceive their foul d:5fpgurem xt. 

Milton's Comus. 
To Dis FOREST. v. a. | dis and fort.] To re- 
duce land from the privizeges of a foreſt to the 
ſtate of common land. 3 

To Dis rRANCUISE. 2. a. | dis and franchiſe, } To 
deprive of privileges or immunitics. 

DIisFRANCHYUSEMENT, 2. /. | from disfranchiſe.} 
The act of depriving of privileges. Diet. 

To DisFuU'kNisH. v. a. [dis and furniſh, ] To de- 
prive ; to unfurniſh ; to ſtrip. x 

My riches are theſe poor habiliments, 

Of which if you ſhould here dite] me, 


Lou take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
He durſt not di furniſh that country either of ſo 
great a commander, or of the wonted garriſons. 
5 h Knol lis's Hiſtory. 
To Dis o AR NIS H. v. a. [dis and garnſh.] | 
1. To ſtrip of ornaments. | 
2. To take guns from a fortreſs. 
To DiscLo/riry. v. a. [dis and glrify.] To 
deprive of glory ; to treat with indignity. 
So Dagon ſhall he magnify'd, and God, A 


Dick. 


Beſides whom is no god, compar'd with idols, 


Diſslorify'd, blaſphem'd, and had in ſcorn. 
: Milton. 

To Dis oK GE. v. a. [degorger, Fr. from gorge, 
the throat. ] 

1. Todiſcharge by the mouth; toſpew out; te 
vomit. 

So, ſo, thou common dog, didſt thou dige ge 
Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard ? 


And now thou wouldlt eat thy dead vomit up. 


Shakeſpeare, 
From the diſtant ſhore they loudly laught, 
To ſee his heaving breaſt dig ge the briny draught, 
I Dryden. 
2. To pour ont with violence. | 
All th' emboſſed ſores and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 
Would'ſt thou difzorge into the general world? 
|  Shokeſpeare, 
The deep-drawing barks do there dire 
Their warlike fraughtage.  * Shakeſpeare. 
They move along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that diſgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful ſtreams. | 
Niiltan, 
Countries much annoyed with earthquakes, have 
volcanoes ; and theſe are conſtantly all in flames, 
NED when 


> DIL DIS 
whiengver any earthquake happens; they diſgorgiug | whole magiſtracy was pretty well djguſed before 
Spectator 


that fire which was the cauſe of the diſaſter. I gave them the ſlip. 
* ä 8 Dcrham. | Dis quis k. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
Dis RR. 2. f. [diſgrace, Fr.] r. A dreſs contrived to conceal the perſon that 


1. State of being out of favour. | wears it, | 
2, State of ignominy ; diſhonour; ſtate of | They generally act in a diſguiſe themſelves, and 


ſhame, . ; therefore miſtake all outward ſhow and appear- 

Like a dull actor now, ances for hypocriſy in others. Addi ſon. 
IT haye forgot my part, and I am out | Since I in Arcite cannot Areite find, 

Even to a full diſgrace. . Shakeſpeare. | The world may ſearch in vain with all their eyes, 

Poetry, howſoever cenſured, is not fallen from | But never penetrate through this diſgu/e. | 

the higheſt ſtage of honour to the loweſt ſtair of ryden's Fables. 

diſgrace. Peachum. 2. A falſe appearance; counterfeit ſhow, 

3. Act of unkindneſs. Obſolete. | Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſes, 


Io ſuch bondage he was for ſo many courſes | Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes. Pope. 
tied by her, whole diſgraces to him were graced by 3- Diſorder by drink. | 


her excellence. Siducy. Lou ſee we've burnt our cheeks; and mine own 
4. Cauſe of ſhame. ; ; | tongue | 
And is it not a foul diſorace, | | Splits what it ſpeaks ; the wild diſguiſe hath al- 
To loſe the boltſprit of thy face ? Baynard. | moſt . 
And he whoſe affluence diſdain'd a place, Antickt us. Shakeſ. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Brib'd by a title, makes it a diſgrace, , Brown. | Dis@urSEMENT.. #. /. [from diſceiſe] Dreſs of 
To Dis GRACE. v. a. | from the noun.] ] .| concealment. | 


1. To bring a reproach upon; to diſhonour, as | Under that diſguiſement I ſhould find opportu- 
an agent. 14  .| nity to reveal myſelf to the owner of my heart. 
We may not ſo in any one ſpecial kind admire] _ Sidney. 
her, that we diſgrace her in any other; but let all The marquis thought beſt to diſmaſk his beard, 
her ways be according unto their place and degree | and told him, that he was going covertly to take 
adored, f Hooker. a ſecret view of the forwardneſs of his majeſty's 
Men's paſſions will carry them far in miſrepre- | fleet: this did ſomewhat handſomely heal the di/- 
ſenting an opinion which they have a mind to di- guiſement. Motton. 
grace. 5 Burn:t. | Dis qursER. n. ſ. [from diſguiſe.] 
2. To bring to ſhame, as a cauſe : as, His ig-| 1. One that puts on a 4 t. 
norance diſgraced him. 757 I hope he is grown more diſengaged from his 
3. To put out of favour ; as, the miniſiler vas | intentneſs on his own affairs, which is quite the 
difgraced. f reverſe to you, unleſs you are a very dextrous diſ- 
Dis GRACEFUL. adj. [ diſgrace and full. ] Shame- guiſer. Swift. 
full; ignominious; reproachful ; procuring ſhame. | 2. One that conceals another by a diſguiſe; one 
Mlaſters muſt correct their ſervants with gentle- | that disfigures. | 
neſs, prudence, and mercy ; not with upbraiding | Death's a great diſguiſer. Shakeſpeare. 
and diſgraceful language, but with ſuch only as may | DISGU'ST. n. g. [degour, French. ] | | 
expreſs and reprove the fault, and amend the per- | r. Averſion of the palate from any thing. 
- ſon. | Taylor's Rule of living holy. | 2. IIl- humour; malevolence ; offence con- 
Io retire behind their chariots was as little i- ceived, 8 
raceful then, as it is now to alight ſrom one's] The manner of doing is of more conſequence 
orſe in a battle. Pope. than the thing done, and upon that depends the 
DisoRa&CEPULLY. adv. | from diſgraceful.] In | ſatisfaction or diſguſt here with it is received. 


diſgrace; with indignity ; ignominiouſly. | Locke. 
The ſenate have caſt you forth Thence dark dig and hatred, winding wiles, 
Diſgracefully, to be the common tale Coward deceit, and ruffian violence. Thomſon. 
of the whote city. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. | To Dis6v's T..v. a. [degouter, Fr. deguſto, Lat.] 
Dis 6R&4CEFULNESS. n. f. [from diſgraceful.]| 1. To raiſe averſion in the ſtomach ; to diſ- 
Tgnominy. 5:54. a4 taſte. "TS, | 
Dis onA ER. n. ſ. [from diſgrace. ] One that ex- | 2. To ſtrike with diſlike ; to offend. It is va- 
Poſes to ſhame ; one that cauſes ignominy. riouſly conſtructed with at or with, 0. 
I have given good advice to thoſe infamous di/-| If a man were diſgufed at marriage, he would 
gracers of the ſex and calling. _ Swift. [never recommend it to his friend. Atterbury, 
Dis Racious, adj. [dis and. gracenus.] Un-] Thoſe unenlarged ſouls are diſguſſed with the 
leaſing. | wonders which the microſcope has diſcovered. 
I do ſuſpect I have done ſome offence, ö Watts. 


That ſeems di/zracious in the city's eye. Shakeſpeare. | 3. To produce averſion : with from. 
To Dis quis E. v. a. | degueſer, Fr. dis and guiſe. | 

1. To conceal by an unuſual dreſs. jobbers, is, that they have no conſcience. Swift. 

2 Ho might we digi him? Dis cus Tru. adj. ¶ diſguſt and full.] Nau- 
— Alas! I know not: there is no woman's | ſeous ; that which cauſes averſion. « 
gown big enough for him. | I have. finiſhed the moſt di/gu/fful taſk that ever 
„ Shakeſpeare's Merry. Wives of Windſor. | I undertook. . Swift, 
_ © Diſguii'd he came; but thoſe his children dear DISH. ». /. ¶ dirc, Sax. dyſc, Erſe; diſcus, Lat.] 
Their parent ſoon diſcern'd, throgh his diſguiſe. 1. A broad wide veſſel, in which food is ſerved 

| 28 Milton. | up at the table. wh 
' 2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance: to] Of theſe he murders one; he boils the fleſh, 
cloak by a falſe ſhew : as, he dijguis'd his an- | And lays the mangled morſels in a diſh. © Dryden. 
ger. en Ties | | I ſaw among the ruins an old heathen altar, with 
3- To disfigure ; to change the form. _ this particularity in it, that it is hollowed like a 
They ſaw the faces, which too well they knew, | 4/þ at one end; but it was not this end on which 
Though then diſguis'din death, and ſniear'd all o'er | the ſacrifice was laid. : Addiſon 
With filth obſcene, and dropping putrid gore. 2. A deep hollow veſſel for liquid food. 

A Dryden's Amid. Who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
- | More duteous at her call, | His few books, or his beads, or maple diſh; 
Than at Circean call the herd &/guis'd. Milian | Or do his grey hairs any violence? _ Milton. 
ly ſſes wakes, not knowing he place where he | A ladle for our ſilver d;/þ pe 
Was; becauſe Minerva made all things appear in Is what I want, is what 1 wiſh. Prior. 
a difgui?d view. 1 

4. To deform dy liquour: a low term. Kind of food. = 

1 bare“ juſt left the right worſhipful and his I have here a di/þ of doves, that I would be- 


my traldons, about a ſneaker of fiye gallons: the ſtow upon your worſhip. S. Merch. of Venice. 


* 


. | Let's carve him as a diſh fit for the gods, 


; 


What diſgufts me from having to do with anſwer | 


Pope.| z. The meat ſerved in a diſh; any particular | g 


D 1.8 
Let's kill him boldly ; but not wrathſully; 


* 


Not hew him as a carcaſs fit for hounds. 
Shut. ſpeare'i Julius Caſar. 
The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One bred of alms and foſter'd with cold d,, 
With ſcraps o' th' court; it is no contract, n. 
F Sha Le; prure. 
"Tis not the meat, but tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight; 
And if I like one % E 
The earth would have been-deprived of a moſt 
excellent and wholeſome fare, and very many de- 
licious diſhes that we have the uſe and benefit of. 
| : Wadward. 
Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly, to thoſe d/bes which 
are a feaſt to others. Locke. 


| 4. A kind of meaſure among the tinners. 


They meaſure block-tin by the diſh, which con- 
taineth a gallon. 5 j. 
To Dis u. v. a. | from the noun.] To ſerve in a 
diſh ; to ſend up to table. $0 5 


For conſpiracy, 


For me to try. Sbateſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
Disn-LOUT. n. /. ¶ diſb and clout.] The cloth 
with which the maids rub their diſhes. 
A diſh-cluut of Jaquenetta's, he wears next his 
heart for a favour. Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Loft. 
Send them up to their maſters with a diſb-elbout 
pinned at their tails, 7: Directions to the Cook. 
Dis H-wASHER. . /. [diſÞ and waſher. } The 
name of a bird. 


looſely or negligently dreſſed. . 

Queen's are not to be too negligently dreſſed or 
diſhabille, - Dryden's Dufreſuoy. 
Dis nABTT LE. . /. Undreſs; looſe dreſs. ' * 
A woman, who would preſerve a lover's re- 


pearance before him when in diſhabille, Clariſſa. 
To Di31a's1T. v. a. [This word T have fouird 
only in Shakeſpeare. ] To throw out of place; ts 
drive from their habitation. _ $2 

But for our approach thoſe ſleeping ſtones, 

By the compulſion of their ordinance, * 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been d/habited, and wide havock made. 


Dis HARMONY. u. /. [dis and barmony.] Con- 
trary to harmony. 

To DiSHEA'RTEYN. v. a. [dis and hearten.] To 
diſcourage; to deject; to terrify ; to depreſs. 
To diſhearten with fearful ſentences, as though 
ſalvation could hardly be hoped for, is not fo 
conſonant with Chriſtian charity. Hoster. 


That wont to be more chearful and ſerene. 
| ; Millon. 

Yet neither thus d heνtened nor diſmay d, 
The time prepar'd I waited. Milton, 
It is a conſideration that might d;/Þ-arten thoſe” 
who are engaged againſt the common adverſaries, 
that they promiſe themſelves as much from the 
folly of enemies, as from the power of their friends, 
Stilling fleet, 

Men cannot ſay, that the greatneſs of an evil 
and danger is an encouragement to men to rufi 
upon it ; and that the greatneſs of any good and 
happineſs ought in reaſon to diſheartæn men from 


A true chriſtian fervour is more than the al. 
our difhe. wtened enemies. Aliterlury. 


debarring from inheritance. 

To Disk RT. 2. as | dis and inberit.] To cut 
off from hereditary ſucceſhon ; to debar from an 
inheritance. | ; 

He tries to reſtore to their rightful heritage ſuch 
ood old Englith words as: have been long time 
out of uſe, almoſt her iled. Syrenbr, 

Nor tow the Dryads and the woodland train, © 
Diſberited, ran hoveling o'er the p'ain. %. 


- 
a * 2 


More than another, that a pheaſant is. Suctnp. 


Carew. 


I kuow not how it taſtes, though it be jj 


cr guts. 
DISHABTLLE. adj. [de/babille, Fr.] Undreſſed;: 


ſpe to her perſon, will be careful of her ap- 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. . 


Be not diſbeartened then, nor cloud thoſe looks, + 


the purſuit of it. ; 3 Tillotſon,” 
liances of our potent friends, or even the fears of 


'Disne/r150N.. 1. /. ¶ dis and heriſon.] The act of 


Vai. I. NP. 13. e 5 © „ 


DIS 


To Drisuk' vb. v. a [ev lir, Prebch.} To 
fpread rhe hair diforderly ; to throw the hair of a 
woman negligently about her head. It is hot often 
uſed but in the paſſive participle. 

| A gentle lady all alone, 
With garments rent and hair Died, 
Wrizging her hands, id making piteous moan. 
Spenser. 

Aſter followed great numbers of women 8 
ing, with diſhevellud hair, ſcratching their faces, 
and tearing themſelves, after the minner of the' 
country. | : Knoltes.: 

A trop of Trojans mix'd wth theſe appear, | 
And mourning matrons with di/Þ/v-{"d hair. | 
5 Dryden s FEncid. : 

The flames involy'd in ſmoke 1 


Of inceriſe, from the facred altir broke, al t 
| judged wiſe of all; but the that dio th him in 


Langlit her 4/Þ&1ld hair and rich attire. ; 
£ r | : Dryd5's AFFncid, 
You this morn belield'his ardent eyes, 
Sv 'his Arm lock'd in her d;/Bevel'd hair. Smith.” 
DrsnixG. adj. [from dh.] Concave: a cant 
term andng artificer«. | i 
For the form of the wheels, ſome make them 
more di h, 25 they call it, than others; that is, 
more chneave, by ſetting off the ſpokes and fellies 
More oute ards. M/ timer. 
SHG NES T. 44. [His and boneſt.] I 
I. Void df probity; vbid of faith; Faithleſs"; 
Wicked; fraitdulert. 6 5 
Juſtice ten was neither blind to difcern, nor 
ame to execute. It was not ſubject to be impoſed. 
upon by a deluded fancy, nor yet to be bribed by 
a glozing appetite, for an utile or jucundum to 
turn the dalance to a falſe or d ſentence. a 
: outh, 
He lays it down as a principle, that right or 
Wrong, onet and '#/F*n-/, are ' defined only by 
wos and not by nature. Loc te. 
2. Unchaſte; lewd. . I 
o-morrow will we be married—T do deſire it 
Feth all my Heart; and T hope it is no one de- 
Fife, to deſire to be a weman of the world. 
| »” Shak:ſpeare's As you likent. 
3. Difgrated; diſhonoured. : | 
Diſpone with lopp'd arms the youth appears, 
poil d of his noſe, and'ſhorten'd of his ears. 
D:yden. 


4. Diſgraceful; ignominions. Theſe two ſenſes] And mock him home to Windſor. 


are ſcatcely Englith, being borrowed from "the 
Latin idiom. 
© She faw her ſons with purple death expife, 

er ſacred domes involv'd in rolling fire, _ 

A dfe:dful ſeries of inteſtine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs and di/Þone/? fears. 

DisHo/NESTL Y. adv. | from diſhnneft.] 

1. Without faith; without probity ; faithleſs- 
ly; wicked!y, | 

I T proteſthe had the chain of me, 
Tho' moſt d&/-5»;P1y he doth deny it. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Lewdly; wantonly ; unchaſtely. 

A wiſe daughter ſhall bring an inheritanee to 
her huſband ; but ſhe that liveth dh is her | 
fither's heavineſs. | Fee. xxii. 4. 

Dis uox Es Tv. n. ſ. [from dib ,.]! | 

1. Want of probity ; faithleſsneſs ; violation of 

8 88 


Pope. 


Their fort une depends upon their credit, and a 
A nN of open public dh muſt be to their diſ- 
advantage. Swift, 
2. Unchaſtity; incontinence; lewdneſs. 
Mrs. Ford, the honeſt woman, the modeſt wife, 
the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous foal to 
Ker huſband ! I ſuſpect without cauſe, miſtreſs, 
40 I :—Hea 'n be my witneſs you do, if you ſuſ- 
pect me in any d;/honfly. Shakeſpeare. | 
'D3sHoſxoth. u. ſ. [dis and Boncur.] | 
7. Reproach ; diſzrace ; ignominy. 
Let not my jealoufies be your d/Foncur:, 
But mine oven ſafetics. Hatt fpeare's Macbeth. 
He was pleaſed to own Lazarus even in the diſ- 
Bencurt of the grave, and vouchfafed him, in that | 
deſpicable, condition, the glorious title of his | 
Hiend. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 


4 


q 
q 


L 


= 


Take him from your huſband and your Iord, 


Than to take in a town with:gentle words, 


Grac'd for the little time he has to live: 


| Thofe articles hie did our ſtate decreaſe. Dan. 


DIS - 
2. Roproach tered; cenſure; report of in- 
famy. | | | 
So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce di/h dur of her; by my life | 
She never knew harm-doing. Shak:/p. Henry VIII. 


. 


Th» DiSHo/NoUuR. v. a. [ dis and h,. 


1. To diſgrace; to bring ſhame upon; to blaft | 


with infamy. 
It is no vicious blot, murther, or fouflneſs, 
No unchaſte action, or #/orour d ſtep, | 
That hath depriv*d me of your grace and favour. 
| © Shakeſpeare. 
This no more d/Þour's you at all, 


— 


Which elſe would put you to your fortune. 
Shak ſpenrt's Cortalames. 
A woman that honoureth her huſband, ſhall be 


Her pride, fhall be counted ringodly of all. 
' Feel, xxvi. 26. 

Wie are not ſo much to ſtrain ourſeꝭves to maxe 
thoſe virtues appear in us which really we have 


not, as to avoid thoſe imperfeRions which may! 


d:;jPorar us. : 
2. To violate chaſtity. 
To treat with indignity. _ | 
öne glimpfe of glory to my iſſue give, 


Dryden's Dufrtſnoy. 


Di/hohmur'd bythe King 6f men He ſtands; 
His rightful prize is raviffi'd ftöm His hands.“ 


| | 3 : Dryden's Liad. 
Dis no/XounRABLE. adj. from ci ,x ! 


I. Shameful ; reproachful'; iguominious. 
He did 7/h9:burabt: find 


2. Being in a ſtate of neglect or diſeſteem. | 

He that is honoured in .poverty, how much; 
more in "riches? And he that is 4% Bonnurable in; 
riches, how much more in poverty? Eccl. x. 31. 
DrsnoSoukts. n. . [from Aannur.] b 

1. One that treats another with indignity. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 
It would be, to enſnare an irreligious 
Diſhowurer of Dagon. 

2. eiter fr. 

To Dis Mo'kN. b. a. [dis and sern. ] To ſtrip of 
horns. - 


Miltin.. 


We'll diſhorn the ſpirit, 3 | 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Disnu'movr. x. f. [dis and Hur. Peeviſh- 
neſs ; ill humour; uneaſy ſtate of mind, 

Speaking impatiently to ſervants, or any thing 
that betrays inattention or di/bumour, are alſo cri- 
minal. . Spectator. 

D1s1MPRO/VEMENT. 2. ſ. [ diſand improvement] 
Reduction from a better to a worſe ſtate ; the 
contrary to melioration ; the contrary to improve- 
ment. | | | 
The final iſſue of the matter would be, an utter 
neglect and d:/improvement of the earth. Norris. 

I cannot ſee how this kingdom is at any heiglit 
of improvement, while four parts in five of the 
plantations, for thirty years paſt, have been real 
dift;prove ments. Swift. 

To Dis1Nca/RCERATE. v. a. [ dis and incarcerate. 
To ſet at liberty; to free from priſon. 

The arſenical bodies being now coagulated, and 
kindled into flaming atoms, require dry and warm 
air, to open the earth for to d:fncarcerat; the fame 
venene bodies. 2 Harvey. 

Dis1xcLixa!T1o0x. 2. ſ. [from difincline.] Want 
of affection; flight; diflike ; ill-will not height- 
ened to averſion. i 

Diſappointment gave him a difinchination to the 
fair ſex, for hom he does not expreſs all the re- 
ſpe poſſible. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To Dis txcLI'X E. v. a. [dis and incline.] To 
produce diſlike to; to make difaffeRed ; to alie- 
we” affection from. i 

[hey were careful to keep up the fears and ap- 
prehenſions in the people of dangers and deſigns, and 
to Aſucline them from any reverence or affection to 
the queen, hom they begun every day more im- 
placably to hate, and conſequently to diſoblige. 
| ' Clarendon. 

Drs TNG ENU ITV. a. . [from dig 


Tis no diſtamur to confer your grace 
On one deſcended from a royal race, 


L. yd. Fab. 


neſs of astifice ; unfairnebs.. 


—— — — — —— 2 


with intire difrtereſſment. 


5. Mean- 


S 
They contract a habit of ill ature and dos. 
nity neceſſary to their affairs, and the tempex of 
thofe upon whom they are to work. 
Drs1NGE/NUOUS. adj. [dis and ingerribus.] Une 
fair; meanly ; artful ; vicioufly ſabtle ; My ; cun- 


'Tis diſingenuous to accuſe our age 
Of idleneſs, who all our pow'rs engage 
In the ſame ſtudies, the ſame courſe to hold, 


Nor think our reaſon for new arts too old. Denb. 
It was a diſingembus way of proceeding, to op- 


poſe a judgment of charity concerning their 
church, to a judgment of reaſon concerning the 
nature of actions. 

There cannot be any thing fo Mfngemuus and 
miſbecoming any rational creature, us not to yiell 


ments. | 5 Locke. 
Drs1xGE/NUo@Us Ly. adv. [ from difigeyous.] In 
a Uſingenuous manner. 


Mean ſubtilty; unfairneſs ; low craft. 

I might preſs them with the unreaſonableſs, the 
cli fing of embracing a profeſſion to which 
their own hearts have an inward reluctance. 

Government of the Tongue, 

DrsTtwntirrSoN. u. J. [is and inberit.] 

1. The act of cutting off from any hereditary 
ſucceſſion; the act of diſinheriting. | 

Tf he ſtood upon his own title of the” houſe of 
Lancaſter, inherent in his perſon, he knew it was 
a title condemned by parliament, and generally 
prejudged in the common opinion of the realm, 


of Vork. Baton's Tenry VII. 
The chief miniſter of the revenue was obligeu 
to prevent and even oppoſe'ſnch d:fnbtriſm. Clur. 
2. The ſtate of being cut off from an hereditary 
right. 


Taylor. 
To DiS1NHE/RIT.. a. [dis and inbrrit.] To 
cut off from an hereditary right ; to deprive of an 
inheritance. : . 
Is it then juſt with us to A unberit 
The unborn nephews for the father's fault? Dav, 
Unmuffle, ye faint ſtars, and thou fair moon, 
Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 
And difinberit chaos that reigns here 
In double night of darkneſs, and of flander. Mzlt, 
Poſterity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony, _ 
That I muſt leave ye, ſons ] O were I able 
To waſte it all myfelf, and leave ye none; 
So diffaherited, how would ye bleſs 
Me, now your curſe ! | Milton. 


whole poſterity by one ſingle prevarication! Seth. 


unbury ; to take as out of the grave. 

The philoſopher, the ſaint, or the hero, the 
wiſe, the good, or the great man, very often lie 
hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a proper 
education might have dH ted. Adiliſon. 

Drs INTERESSE. u. ſ. C dis and interefſe, French. 
It is written diſintereſted by thoſe who derive it im- 
mediately from inter, and I think more pro- 
perly, ] Without regard to private advantage; not 
biaſſed by particular views ; impartial. | 
Not that tradition's parts are uſeleſs here, 
| When general old, di/firrereſs dand clear. Dryden. 


French. ] Diſregard to private advantage; difin- 
tereſt ; diſintereſtedneſs. This word, like charges 
in the ſame ſentence, is merely Gallick. 

He has managed ſome of the charges of the 
Kingdom with known ability, and laid them. down 
Prior's Poſtſcript, 

Dis1'NTEREST-. . f. {dis and intereft.] 

1. What is contrary to one's wiſh or proſperity; 
that which any ane 1s concerned to prevent. 

They judge it the great diſintereſi to Rome. Glauv. 

2. Indifference to profit; ſuperiority to regards 
of private advantage. Ho 
Disti NTEAEST ED. adj. from diſintereft.] 

: | 1. Superior 


2 


Clarendon, 


ning; illibsral; unbecoming a gentleman ; crafty... 


; Stillingiſlect. 


to plain reaſon and the conviction of clear argu- 


Drs tx crfnuousNtss. n. /. [from "difingermous, ] 


that it tended directly to the difirheriſer of the line 


In reſpect of the effects and evil conſequences, 

the adultery of the woman is worſe, as bringing 
| baſtardy into a family, and diinberiſons or great in- 
{juries to the lawful children. | 


Of how fair a portion Adam | difinberit:d his 


To D1SINTE'R. v. 4. [from dis and iater.] To 


Dris1'NTERESSMENT, u. J. [dis and interęſſnent, 
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diſintangie. 


: Together we had liv'd : ev'n not in death di5join'd. 
Dr den. | and night; and dry cloudy weather 15 a medium 


31S 


7. Superior to regard of private advantage; not 


influenced by private profit. 

As m/int-r:/i:d, as you appear to the world, no 
man is more in the power of that prevailing fa- 
vourite paſſion than yourſelf. . Sf 

2. Without auy concern in an affair; without 
fear or hope. | | 

DrsYxTERESTEDLY. adv. from diſintereſted, | 
In a diſintereſted manner. 7 3 
Dis ti'XTYRESATEDN ESS. u. ſ. from diſintereſted. 
Contempt of private intereſt; neglect of perſon 


profit. | 


Theſe expreſſions of ſelfiſhneſs and diſinterefted- 


li have been uſed in a very looſe and indetęrmi- 


nate manner, Braun. 
To DrSINTRNTCAT E. v. g. ¶ dis and intricate.] To 

c | : | Diet. 

'T5 PIs IN VI“ TE. v. a. [dis and invite] To re- 


tract an invitation. 


To D1sJor'x. v. a. [dejoindre, Fr. dis ang join,] 


To ſeparate ; to part from each other; to diſu- 


nite ; to funder. 
Never ſball my harp thy praiſe 


Forget, nor from thy father's praiſe d fel. nher 


eſt different degree 
Drsjain us, and I then too late ranounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Miltgs, 
Happier for me, that all our hours affign'd 


* 
Never let us lay down our arms againſt France, 
till we have utterly di joined her from the Spaniſh 
monarchy. c Addihn. 
To Disjor/NT. v. a. {dis and joint. 
1. To put out of joint. ; 
. Be all their ligaments at once unbound, 
And their d:;jaged bones to powder ground. 
: : Sandys. 
Yet what could ſwords or poiſon, racks or flame, 
But mangle and diſjoint the brittle frame? 
More fatal Heary's words; they murder Emma's 
fame. f Prior. 


2. To break at junctures; to ſeparate at the 


part where there is a cement. 


Mould'ring arches, and d:sj9i»ted columns. Trense. 
3. To break in pieces; to dilaniate. 
Rotation rauſt diſperſe in air, 
All things which on the rapid orb appear; | 
Aud if no power that motion ſhould controul, 


It muſt disjoint and diffipate the whole. Blackmore. 


Should a barbarous Indian, who bad never ſeen 


a palace or a ſhip, view the ſeparate and disjointed 


parts, he would be able to form but à very lame 
and dark idea of either of thoſe excellent and uſe- 
ful inventions. Matis. 
4. To carve a fowl. N 
5. To make incoherent ; to break the relation 
between the parts. 


The conſtancy of your wit was not wont to 


bring forth ſuch d:5jo;med ſpeeches. Sidney. 
But now her grief has wrought ber into 
frenzy, 
The jmages her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; her words digſointed. 
To D16501NT. v. u. To fall in pieces, 
Let both wer lds d:5jaixt, and all things ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear. 
| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Dis jo Nr. participle, [from the verb.] Sepa- 
rated; divided. We now write d:sjointed. 
Young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth; 
Thinks, by our late dear brother's death, 
Our Kate to be disjoint and out of frame, 
h Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Dis jwpica'TION. #. ſ. | dijudicatic, Lat.] Judg- 
ment; etermination : perhaps only miſtaken for 
clisjudication. | : 
The diſpoſition of the organ is of great import- 
ance in the disjudlications we make of colours. 
| Boyle on Colours. 
Dis ju“ xc r. adj. [ diguntus, Latin] Disjoined; 
rate. Ap | : 
_ JN tox. n. /. [from di junctia, Latin.) 


 Diſunion ; feparatiqn ; purting- 


Pry * 


l 


| 


— 


9 


| 


DIS 


: 5 Lou may 
Enjoy your miſtreſs now, f,am whom, you ſge, 
There's no diqqun ion to be made, but by 
Your ruin. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tal.. 
There is a great analogy between the body na- 
tural and politic, in which the ecclefiaſtical, or 
ſpiritual part, juſtly. ſupplies the part of the ſoul ; 


and the violent ſeparation of this from the other, 


does as certainly infer death and diffolution, as the 


di junction of the body and the ſoul in the natural. 


South, 
'Drsju'xcT1yB. adj. [dijun@ivys, Lat.] 

1. Incapable of union. 

Such principles, whoſe atoms are of that dis junc- 
tive nature, as not to be united in a ſufficient num- 
ber to make a viſible. maſs. Grew. 

2. That which marks ſeparation or oppoſition ; 
as, I love him, or fear him, 

There are ſuch words as digunetive eonpan en 

Watts. 

. [In logick.] A disjunRive propoſition is 
when the parts are oppoſed to one another by 
disjunctiye particles; as, It is cither day ar night : 
The weather is either ſhiny or rainy : Quantity is eitber 
length, breadth, or depth. The truth of disjundtives 
depends on the neceſſary and immediate oppoſi- 
tion of the parts, therefore only the laſt of theſe 
examples is true: but the two firſt are not ſtrictly 
true, becauſe twilight is a medium betwegn day 


between ſhining and raining. alts's Logics. 
A disjuntdive ſylogyſm is when the major pro- 
poſition is disjuactiye ; as, The garth mme in ꝗ circle, 
or an ellipfis; but it does not move in a circle, 
therefore it moves ig an ellipſis, "atts's Logick. 
Dis 3v'seT1vELyY, adu. | from digi Au.] Niſ- 


tinctly; ſeparately. 


What be phſerves of the numbers Ae 
and apart, reaſon ſuggeſts to be applicable to the 
whole body united. Ce of the Decay of Ricty. 

DISK. 2. /. [&ſcus. Lan i of Prey 

I. The face of the ſun, or any other planet, as 
it appears to the ee. 

he diſt of Phœbus, when he climbs on high, ; 
Appears at firſt but as a hlogdfhot eye. Dryden. 

It is to be conſulered, that the rays, which are 
equally refrangibJe, do fall upon à circle anſwer- 
ing to the ſun's dit. s New tax. 


IT? 


Mercurys dit 
Can ſcarce be caught by pnllofophie eye, 


| Loſt in che near etfulgence. 


2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the ancient 
ſports ; a quoit. 2 
The cryſtal of the ee is a ball, 
in any land animal is 2 % or boy] 
fitted for the clearer | | 
In argas vary'd with maſaic art, 
Song whirl the 4, and ſome the jay lin tart 


pe. 
DisxIx DN ESS. 3. . [di and Eindurſs. ] 
1. Want of kindneſs ; want of affection; want 
of benevolence. HE | 
2. Ill turn; njury; act of malignity ; detri- 


This diſcourſe is ſo far from doing any diſtind- 
neſo to the cauſe, that it does it a real ſervice. » 


Wadward:- 
DisL1&E. . /. from the verb. 
1. Diſinclination; abſence of affetion : the 
contrary to fondneſs. i 
He then them took, and tempering goudly well 
Their contrary diſlite; with loved means, 
Did place them all in order, and compel 


To keep themſelves within their ſundry reigns, 


| ment, 


| Together link d with adamantine chains. Spc/er. 


Your diſſites to whom I would be pleaſing, 

Do cloud my joys with danger and with ſorrow. 

' Shakeſpeare. 

God's grace, that principle of his new birth, 
gives him continual die to fin. 

| 8 Hammond's Pra. Cutechiſim. 

Our likings or diſſites are founded rather upon 

humour and fancy than upon reaſon. LEſtrange. 

Sorrow would have been as filent as thoughts, as 


South, 


inward ee ee. 


; nt — 
ht of the object. Grew: 


| 


ſevere as philoſaphy. It wauld have Teſted in 


DIS 


own character, you diſcover not only your diſlike 
of another, but of himfel ©" © Audis. 
2. Diſcord; difſentionz dif This 
ſenſe is not now in uſe. 
This ſaid Aletes, and a murmur roſe 
That ſhew'd d;//ike among the Chriſtian peers. 
Farr fax. 
To DrsLYK F. v. a. [dis and like. JTo diſapprove ; 
to regard without atfection; to regard with ill- 
will or diſguſt. | | 8 
What moſt he ſhould diſſite, ſeems pleaſant to 
8 2 
What like, offenſive. 


þ The jealous man is not angry if like, wh0- 
LG ; but if ads ar thoſe fau ik be fo by 


„ wn ws 


weary of them, may throw them away. Tempe, 
DisLTX ETUI. "+. [dike agg Fu] Dilat- 


people, and to put away the 4;//ite{u! conceit of 
the 3 and the other. * þ Weg 3; Ir 


Muffle xour face 
Diſmantle you; OF... 225 en. 75M 
The truth of your own ſeeming. 


D33h,VsESE38. 1. . [dis apd ggg, 

litude ; not — abe | 

That which is not deſigned tg repreſent any 
thing but itfelf, can never be capable of a wron 
repreſentatiou, nor UBER us from the true 


rehenſion of any thing by its d:/:#eze/5 to it; and 
ſuch, exceptin "thoſe of ſubſtances, are all our own 
complex ideas. | | © Locke. 


DisrIxRR· . /- [from c ite] A difapproyer 
one that is not pleaſed. 

will nexer fail of pleaſing a majority, ſo great that 
the Ge Wi be forced to ll in with the herg. 


: 5 5 . 
To DTSs LINE. v. 4. [ and lin.] To 15 
niate; to tear limb from limb. 3 oY 
To PISL TMN. 2. 4. [dis and dimm. ] To unpaint ; 
to ſtrike out of a picture. 3 n 

That which is now 42 horſe, even with a 


- thought OR 
The rack diſſimus, and makes it indiſtinet 
As water is in Water. 
Spabeſpeart : dnony- and C 
To N: —— v. a. ¶ di ap locus, Latin. 
1. To put out of the proper place. 
After owe ime thy ſtrata on all ſides of the 
globe were diſſacaled, and their fityation yaried, 
0d lepreſſed m 


being elevated in ſome places, 


76. 6 
2. To put out of joints to digjoipt. 
Meret my fitneſs 
To let theſe hands gbey my boiling blood, 
They're apt enough to difſocare and tear * 
Thy fleſ and bones. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Dis Loc fox. 2. /. [from ere . 
. The act of ſhifting the places of t Ungs. 
2. The ſtate of being diſplaced,. | 
The poſture of rocks, often leaning or proſtrate, 
ſhews that they had ſome d;/ocatioy from their na- 
lural ſite. Burger. 
3. A luxation ; a violent preſſure af a, bone qut 
of the ſocket, or correſpondent part; a joint put 
out. | | 
It might go awry either within or without the 
upper, as often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and: ſ 
cauſe a diſlocation, or a ſtrain. Grew's Muſeugs. 
|. To Di51.0'DG#. 9. a. [dis and lodge. ] _ | 
1. To remove from a place. 
The ſhell-fiſh which are reſident in the depths 


live and die there, and are never d/dged or re- 


moved by. ſtorms, nor caſt u the ſhores ; 
| which the littorales uſually are.  Fadward. 
2, To remove from an habitation, 

Theſe ſenſes loſt, behold a ne defeat, 


de om eki from angther ſcat. D. d. Jo. 
6 3Qz 3- To 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Ta.. 
mi- 


There is a point; which whoever can touch, 


FCC 


— 


ere 


2 


DI 8 


3. To arive an enemy from a ſtation. 
My ſword can perfect what it has begun, 
And trom your walls diſtadge that haughty ſon. 


Dy Iden. 


g. To remove an army to other quarters. 
The ladies have prevail'd, 
The Volſcians are diſlod rd, and Marcus gone. 


Sh, ab eſpeare. 


To Dis LoD. v. a. To go away to another 


Place. 


Soon as midnight brought on the duſky hour, 


Friendlieſt to ſleep, and filence, he reſolv'd 
With all his legions to dodge. Alon. 
b, 1 adj. ¶ diſloyal, French; dis and 
Leal 
1. Not true to allegiance ; faithleſs ; falſe to a 
ſovereign ; diſobedient. 
Foul diſtruſt, and breach 
Diſloyal on the part of man; revolt 
And diſobedience. Milton. 
2. Diſhoneſt ; perfidious. Obſolete. 
Such things, in a falſe d://oyal knave, 
Are tricks of cuſtom ; but in a man chat's juſt, 
They're cold delations working from the heart, 
That paſſion cannot rule. Shak ſpeare' s Othello, 
3- Not true to the marriage-bed. 
The lady is diſtoyal. 
— Diſloyal! The word is too good to paint 
out her wickedneſs. Sao 
D:floyal town ; 
Speak, didſt not thou 
Forſake thy faith, and break the nuptial vow ? 
Dryden. 


4. Falſe in love ; not conſtant. The three lat- 


ter ſenſes are now obſolete. 


Dr1sLo'y ALLY, adv. | from difloyal.] Not faith- 


fully ; treacherouſly ; ; diſobediently. 

DisLo'YALTY. u. f. [from difloyal.] 

1. Want of fidelity to the ſovereign. 

Let the truth of that religion I profeſs be repre- 
ſented to judgment, not in the diſguiſes of levity, 
ſchiſm, hereſy, novelty, and diſſoyalty. X. Charles. 

2. Want of fidelity fa love. A ſenſe now obſo- 
lete. 

There ſhall appear ſuch ſeeming truths of 
_— s diſloyalty, that jealouſy ſhall be called aſſur- 

Shakeſpeare. 

"DISMAL. adj. | dies malus, Latin, an evil day. | 
Sorrowful ; dire; horrid ; melancholy ; uncom- 
fortable ; unhappy ; | dark. 

The Thaneof Cawdor ” gan a diſm.l conflict. 


Shakeſ; ſpeare. 1 


He hears 
0 On all fides from innumerable tongues 
A diſmal univerſal hiſs. 
or yet in horrid ſhade or diſmal den, 
Nor nocent yet; but on the graſſy herb, 
Fearleſs, unfear'd he ſlept. Milton, 
The diſma/ ſituation waſte and wild, 
A dungeon horrible ! Milton. 
Such a variety of diſma] accidents muſt have 
broken the ſpirits of any man. 
On the one hand ſet the moſt glittering temp- 


. 


tations to diſcord, and on the other view the diſna! 


effects of it. Decay of Piety. 
| Dreadful gleams, 
Diſmal ſcreams. Pope. 


DiE MA EL x. adv. [from diſmal.] Horribly ; 
forrowfully ; uncomfortably. 


ſorrow. 

To DisMAaſxNTLE. v. a. [dis and mantle.] 

1. To deprive of addreſs ; to ſtrip ; to denude. 

He that makes his prince deſpiſed and under- 
valued, and beats him out of his ſubjects hearts, 
may eaſily ſtrip him of his other garriſons, having 
already diſpoiteſied him of his ſtrongeſt, by di/- 
muntlinz him of his honour, and ſeifing his repu- 


tation. South, 
2. To looſe; to throw off 2 dreis; to throw 


open. | 
This is moſt ſtrange ! | 

That ſhe, who ev'n but now was your beſt ohject, 

Deareſt and beſt, ſhould in this trice of time 

Commit a thing fo monſtrous, to diſmeontl: 

So many folds of fayour. SONY? 5 King Lear. 


Clarendon. 


Di'SMALNESS. 7. 7 | from diſmal.) Horror ; 


| years been, 


, 


DIS 
3. To rip a town of its outworks, 


Hakewill, 


4. To break down any thing external. 
His eyeballs, rooted out, are thrown to ground ; 
His noſe diſnantled, in his mouth is found; 
His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiſtinguiſh'd 
wound. Dryden. 
To DisMa'sK. v. a. [dis and maſk. To diveſt 
of a maſk ; to uncover from concealment. 
Fair ladies maſk'd, are roſes in the bud ; 
Or angels veil'd in clouds: are roſes blow n, 
Diſ⸗ moſh d, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſne Vn. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The marquis thought beſt to diſmaſk his beard; 
and told him that he was going covertly. Wotton. 
To DISWAY. v. 4. [ deſmayar, Spaniſh. ] To 
terrify; to diſcourage ; ; to affright; to depreſs ; 
to deject. 
Their mighty ſtrokes their haberjeons di 7275 
nſer, 
Enemies would not be fo troubleſome to the 
weſtern coaſts, nor that country itſelf would be ſo 
often diſmayed with alarms as they have of Jate 
Raleigh's Efſoys. 
88. will not fail thee; fear not, ber be diſ- 
Deut. 
„ OY can make him remiſs in the practice of 
his duty, no proſpect of intereſt can allure him, 
no fear of danger diſmay him. Aliterbury. 
Drs MAV. n. ſ. ¶ deſmayo, Spaniſh.] Fall of cou- 
rage; terrour felt; deſertion of mind; fear i im- 
preſſed. 
All ſate mute, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and 
each 
In other's countenance read his own diſmay. 


This then not minded in diſmay, yet now 
Aſſures me that the bitterneſs of death 
Is paſt. Milton. 
DrisMa'YEDNESS. 1. . [from diſmay.] Dejec- 
tion of courage; diſpiritedneſs. 
The valianteſt feels inward diſmayedneſe, and yet 
the fearfulleſt is aſhamed fully to ſhew it. Sidney. 
DISME, u. ſ. | French.] A tenth; the tenth 
part ; tythe. 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this 
queſtion, 
Ev'ry tithe ſoul *mongſt many thouſand diſnes, 
Hath been as dear as Helen. 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crelſida. 
The pope began to exerciſe his new rapines by 
a compliance with king Edward, in granting him 
two years diſme from the clergy. "Ali He's Parer gon. 
To Di8ME'MBER. v. a. [dis and member.] To 
divide member from member; to dilacerate; to 
cut in Pieces. 
I am with both, each army hath a hand ; 
And in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl aſunder, and diſmember me. Shakeſp. 
O, that we then could come by Cæſar's ſpirit, 
And not diſmember Cæſar! But, alas 
Cæſar muſt bleed for it. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſtate can never arrive to its period in a more 
deplorable criſis, than when ſome prince lies ho- 
vering, like a vulture, to devour or diſmember its 
dying carcaſs. Swift. 
Fowls obſcene d: member d his remains, 
And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. 
Pope's Odyſſcy 
Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments or 
pieces of ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort unconnected 
diſcourſes, can never ſurvey an entire body of 
truth, but muſt always view it as deformed and 
diſmembered. _ Watts. 
To DISML'SS. v. a. | diſmiſſus, Latin.] 
1. To ſend away. | 
We coramit thee thither, 
Until his army be diſmifs'd from him. 


He di miſſed the aſſembly. 
2. To give leave of departure. 
If our young Iülus be no more, 


 Dryd. 


. 


Diſmiſs our navy from your friendly ſhore. 


| it is not ſufficient to poſſeſs our own fort, with - 
[out the d. 1 and demoliſhing of our enemies. 


Milton. 


Of that forbidden tree, ſing heav'nly muſe. 


Sha ſpeare”s Henry EY. | 
LAs, xix. 41. 


DIS 


3. To diſcard; to diveſt of an office. h 
D1sm1'/ss10N. 2. / ee demiſſio, Latin.) 
1. Diſpatch ; act of ſending away. 5 
So pois'd, ſo gently ſhe deſcends from high, 

It ſeems a ſoft diſniſſion from the ſky. Dryden, 
2. An honourable diſcharge from any office or 

place. 

Not only thou degrad'ſt them, or remit'ſt 

To life obſcure, which were a fair diſmi//ion ; 

But throw'ſt them lower than thou diſt exalt 

them high. 

3- Deprivation ; obligation to leave any pott or 


| place. 


You muſt not ſtay here longer ; your diſmiſſion 
Is come from Cæſar. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

To DrsMo'RTGAGE. v. à4. [dis and mortgage. 
To redeem from mortgage. 

He diſmortgaged the crown demefnes, and left 
behind a maſs of gold. HowelP'; Vocal F. reſt. 
To DrsMo'uNT. v. a. [| demonter, French. ] 

I. To throw off an horſe. 

From this flying ſeed unrein'd, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower dime, 
Diſnounted, on th Aleian field I fall Milton 


2. To throw from any elevation or place of ho- 


nour. 

3. To throw a cannon from its + carriage. 

The Turks, artillery, planted againſt that tower, 
was, by the Chriſtian cannoneers, diſounted with 
ſhot from the Ps and many of the gunners ' 
ſlain. Knolles. * 
To Dis MONT. v. . | 

1. To alight from an horſe. 

When he came within ſight of that W 


army at Agincourt, he ordered all his cavalry to 


diſimcunt, and implore upon their knees a bleſſing. 
Addi ſan'; Freeholder. 

2. To deſcend from any elevation. 

To DisNA'TURALIZE. v. a. | dis and naturalize.] 
To alienate; to make alien ; to deprive of the 
privileges of birth. 

DisxATVURED. adj. [dis and nature.] Unnatural; 
wanting natural tenderneſs ; deyoid of natural af- 
fection. Unuſual. 

If ſhe muſt teem, 


Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 


And be a thwart diſautur d torment to her. 


Shakeſpeare's Ki "5 Lear. ; 


Di n. ſ. [dis and obedience 


1. Violation of lawful command or prohibition ; 


breach of duty due to ſuperiors. 

Th' offence is holy that ſhe hath committed, 
And this deceit loſes the name of ane 5 
Of di obedience, or unduteous title. 

Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 


Milton. 


Murder, adultery, or diſobedience to parents, have 
a general notion antecedently to laws. 
This is not diſobedience, but rebellion ; 'tis diſ- 
claiming the ſovereignty of Chriſt, and renounc- 
ing all allegiance to his authority. 12 Wien 
2. In compliance. | 
If planetary orbs the ſun obey; 
Why ſhovkd the moon diſown his ſovereign: ſway; ; 
Why in a whirling eddy of her own : 
Around the globe terreſtrial ſhould ſhe run? 
This diſobedience of the moon will prove . 
The ſun's bright orb does not the planets move. 
Blackmore. 
Drsozxz'/D?ENT. adj. dis and obedient.] Not 
obſervant of lawfuł authority ; guilty of the breach 
of lawful commands, or prohibition. 
The man of God was diſobedient unto the word 
of the Lord. I Kings, xiii. 26. 
To D1soB#/Y. v. a. [dis and obey.] To break 
commands, or tranſgreſs prohibitions. 


She abſolutely bade him, and he durſt not hs: | 
| how. to % bey. 


He's loth to "bes the god's command, 
Nor willing to forſake this pleafant land. 
Denham. 


Neuen 0 n. ſ. [dis and obligation | Of- 


fence; cauſe of diguſt. 


If he receded from what he had promiſed, it 
. would 


Milton, Agmiſtes, 4 


Shakeſprares 


Stilling fleet. | 


Sidney. 
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turns, and diſorder in marriages. 


-Fell humble. 


D118 


Cularendlon. 
There can be no malfce, and conſequently. no 
crime or diſobligation. E Arange. 
To PISCBLIGE. v. a, [dis and oblige.] To of- 
fend ; to diſguſt; to give offence to. A term 
by which offence is tenderly expreſſed. 

Aſhley had been removed from that charge, 
and was thereby ſo much diſobliged that he quitted 
the king's party. Clarendon, 
Thoſe, though in higheſt place, who flight and 


cliſoblige their friends, ſhall infallibly come to know 


the value of them, by having none, when they 
ſhall moſt need them. | South, 

It is in the power of more particular perſons 
in this kingdom, than in any other, to diſtreſs the 


government, when they are d:ſobliged 
| Addiſon's Freeholder. 


My plan has given offence to ſome gentlemen, 


whom it would not be very ſafe to d ſoblige. | 
' Addijon's Guardian. 
We love and eſteem our clergy, and are apt to 
lay ſome weight upon their opinion, and would 
not willingly d:/oblige them. 
Swift concerning the Sacramental Teſt. 
If a woman ſuffers her lover to ſee the is loth 
to diſoblige him, let her beware of an encroacher. 
| Clariſſa. 


D1s0BL1'G1NG. participial adj. [from diſoblige.] 


Diſguſting ; unpleaſing ; offenſive. 
Peremptorineſs can befit no form of underſtand- 

ing; it renders wiſe men diſobliging and trouble- 
ſome, and fools ridiculous and contemprtible. 


Government of the Tongue. 

' Drs0BL1/GINGLY. adv. | from diſobliging.] In a 
diſguſting or offenſive manner ; without attention 
to pleaſe. OS | 

DrsoBL1/G1NGNESS. ». . [from diſobliging.] 
Offenſiveneſs ; readineſs to diſguſt. 

Diso/rBED. adj. ¶ dis and orb. | Thrown out of 
the proper orbit. 

Fly like chidden Mercury from ſove, 
Or like a ſtar diſorb'd. Shakef. Troilus and Creſſida. 


-  Di5O'RDER. . /. [dis and order; deſordre, Fr.] 


1. Want of regular diſpoſition ; irregularity ; 


confuſion ; immethodical diſtribution. 


When I read an author of genius without me- 
thod, I fancy myſelf in a wood that abounds with 


many noble objects, riſing among one another in 


the greateſt confuſion and diſorder, 
2. Tumult; diſturbance; buſtle. 
A greater favour this dijorder brought 


Spectator. 


- Unto her ſervants, than their awful thought 


Durſt entertain, when thus compell'd they preſt 
The yielding marble of her ſnowy breaſt. Maller. 
3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. , 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope. 
4. Breach of laws; violation of ſtanding inſti- 
tution. | | 


There reigned in all men, blood, manſlaughter, | 


diſquieting of good men, forgetfulneſs of good 
Wiſd. xiv. 26. 
5. Breach of that regularity in the animal œco- 
nomy which cauſes health; ſickneſs; diſtemper. 


Pleaſure and pain are only different conſtituti- 
ons of the mind, ſometimes occaſioned by diſorder 


in the body, or ſometimes by thoughts in the 
cke. |} 


mind. 
6. Diſcompoſure of mind; turbulence of paſ- 


ons. 


- To Ds og DER. v. a. [dis and order.] 


1. To throw into confuſion; to confound; to 
put out of method; to diſturb; to ruffle; to con- 


fuſe. | 


Eve 


Not ſo repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 


Aud treſſes all d:;ſorder'd, at his feet 
Milton. 
Yon diſor der heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe. 
| Dryden. 

The incurſions of the Goths, and other barba- 
rous nations, diſordered the affairs of the Roman 
empire. Arbuthnet. 


would be ſuch a diſobligation to the prince that he] 
would never forget it. 3 


It is uſed commonly for a flight diſeaſe. 4 


DIS 


2. To make fick; to diſturb the body: as, my 
dinner diſorders me. | ; 

3. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb the mind. 

J. To turn out of holy orders; to depoſe; to 
ſtrip of eccleſiaſtical veſtments. 

Let him be ſtript and diſordered, I would fain 
ſee him walk in querpo, that the world may be- 
hold the inſide of a friar. Drydin's Spaniſh Friar, 

Drso/RDERED. adj. | from diſord:r.] Diſorderly ; 
irregular; vicious; looſe; unreſtrained in beha- 
Viour ; debauched. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires, 
Men ſo diſorder” d, fo debauch'd and bold, | 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shak ſpeare's King Lear, 

Drso'&DERKEDNESS. a. /. | from diſcordered.} Ir- 
regularity ; want of order; confuſion. 

By that d'/orderedneſs of the ſoldiers a great ad- 
vantage was offered unto the enemy. Knolles, 

Diso/&DERLY. adj. | from diſwrd:r.] 

I. Confuſed ; immethodical; without proper di- 
ſtribution. 
.. Thoſe obſolete laws of Henry I. were but di/- 


and ſhells of adminiſtration than inſtitutions. Hale, 

2. Irregular; tumultuous. ; 

They thought it the extremeſt of evils to put 
themſelves at the mercy of thoſe hungry and di/- 
orderly people. Bacen. 

His thoughts, which are the pictures and reſults 
of paſſions, are generally ſuch as naturally ariſe 
from thoſe diſorderly motions of our ſpirits. Dryden. 

A diforderly multitude, contending with the bo- 
dy of the legiſlature, is like a man in a fit, under 
the conduct of one in the fulneſs of his health and 
ſtrength. : . ; Addiſon. 

3. Lawleſs; contrary to law; inordinate; con- 
trary to the rules of life; vicious. 

He reproved them for their diſorderly aſſemblies, 
againſt the peaceable people of the realms. 
8 | Hayward. 

Dis on ⁰⁵pERL x. adv. [from diſorder.] 

1. Without rule; without method; irregularly ; 
confuſedly. . | | 

Naked ſavages fighting diſorderly with ſtones, by 
appointment of their commanders, may truly and 
abſolutely be ſaid to war. Raleigh, 

2. Without law; inordinately. 

We behaved not ourſelves d:/5rderly among _ 

2 Theſl. 
 Drso/aDINATE. adj. [dis and ordinate, Not 
living by the rules of virtue; inordinate. 

Theſe not diſordinate, yet cauſeleſs ſuffer 
The (puniſhment of diſſolute days. | 

Milton's Agoniſtes. 

Dr1so/RDINATELY. adv. | from diſordinate.] In- 
ordinately ; viciouſly. 

Drso/kIENTAT ED. adj. 2 and orient.] Turn- 
ed from the Eaſt; turned 
tion; thrown out of the proper place. 

To Dis O“ WN. v. a. [dis and own. ] 

1. To deny; not to allow. 

Then they, who brother's better claim diſoron, 


Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne. 
f Dryden s Æncid. 


Harris. 


2. To abnegate; to renounce. 
When an author has publickly difowned a ſpu- 


rious piece, they have diſputed his name with 


him. : Swift. 
To DISPA/ND. v. a. [ dſpando, Latin.] To diſ- 
play; to ſpread abroad. STEP / ”, 3 
Drs pA Ns LON. u. f. [from diſpanſus, Lat.] The 


dilatation. of. E's 
To DISPA'RAGE. v. a. [from diſpar, Latin.) 
1. To marry any one to another of interiour 

condition. : 


with ſomething inferiour in excellence. 

3. To injure by a compariſon with ſomething 
of lefs value. 

4. To.treat with contempt; to mock ; to flout ; 
to reproach. f 

Ahaz, his fottiſh conqueror he drew, 
God's altar to diſparage and diſplace, 


wha one of Syrian mode. 


rom the right direc- 


orderly, confuſed, and general things; rather caſes | 


act of diſplaying ; the act of ſpreading ; diffuſion ; | 


2. To match unequally ; to. injare by union | 


þ 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


DIS. 

Thou durft.not thus d;parage- glorinus/ arms, 
Which greateſt heroes have in battle worn, 
Their ornament and fafety. Milton's Agoniſles. 

They will defy  —_. . 
That which they love moſt tenderly ; 
Quarrel with minc'd pies, and diſparage . : 
Their beſt and deareſt friend, plum-porridge. 

e Hudibras. 

? Fl To bring reproach upon; to be the cauſe of 
diſgrace. . 4 2 992 

How ſhall frail pen, with fear diſparaged, 
S 1 uch ſovereign glory and great . 

ed ? 22 3 1 or. 

His religion ſat eaſily, naturally, and gracefully 
upon. him, without any of thoſe forbidding ap- 
pearances which ſometimes diſpzrage the actions of 
men ſincerely pious. | Atterbury. 

DreprAAOENMENT. . . {from diſparag-.] | 

1. Injurious union or compariſon with tome» 
thing of inferior excellence. 3 

They take it for a diſparagement to ſort them 
ſelves with any other than the enemies of the pub- 
lick peace. L*Eftrange. 

2. [In law.] Matching an heir in marriage un- 
der his or her degree, or againſt decency. Coe/. 

You wrongfully do require Mopſa to ſo great a 
diſparagement as to wed her father's ſeryant. Sidacy. 

She was much affectionate to her own Kkindrec, 
which did ſtir great eavy in the lords of the King's 
fide, who counted her blood a diſparagement to be 
mingled with the king's. acun. 

3. Reproach; diſgrace; indignity. 

; Gentle knight, 
That doth againſt the dead his hand uprear, 
His honour ſtzins with rancour and deſpight, 
And great diſparagement makes to his former — 
| Spenſer. 

In a commonwealth much diſparagement * — 
ſioned, when able ſpirits, atty by a familiari- 
ty, are inflamed with faction. Motten. 

Tis no diſparagement to philoſophy, that it can- 
not deify us. Glanvithe. 

Reaſon is a weak, diminutive light, compared 
to revelation ; but it ought to be no diſparagrment 
to a ſtar that it is not a ſun. South. 

Rely upon your beauty: twere a diſparagement 
of that to talk of conditions, when you are cer- 
tain of making your own terms. 

7 Southern's Inmcent Adultery. 
4. It has 7 before the perſon or thing diſpa- 
raged. * 

Then to our age, when not to pleaſure bent, 
This ſeems an honour, not diſparagement. Denham. 

The play was never intended for the ſtage ; nor, 
without diſparagement te the author, could have 
ſucceeded. | Dryden. 

Dtsy RAO ER. 1. ſ. [from diſparage.] One that 
diſgraces; one that treats with indignity, and that 
contrives an unequal match. 

Ds r ARAT ES. 2. ſ. ¶ diſparata, Latin.] Things 
ſo unlike that they cannot be compared with each 
other. ? » 

Drs e AI Tv. . ſ. [from diſpar, Latin. ] ; 

1. Inequality ; difference in degree either of 
rank or excellence. | 5 

Between Elihu and the reſt of Job's familiars, 
the greateſt diſparity was but in years. Horte. 
Among unequals, what ſociety | 

Can ſort, what harmony or true delight? 

Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv'n and receiv'd ; but in diſparity, _ 

The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 

Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 

Tedious alike. Milton's: Pat adiſe Loft. 

There was as great a di ſaarity between the prac- 
tical dictates of the underſtanding then and now, 
as there is between empire and advice, counſel and 
command. |  Sonth. 

Men ought not to aſſociate and join themſelves 
together in-the ſame office, wider a diſparity of 
condition. 5 Aylifte's Parergon, 

Some members muſt preſide, and others obey - 
and a diſparity in the outward condition, is Heceſ- 


ſary to keep ſeveral orders in mutual dependence 


on each other. I. Reg. 
2. Diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 
To DTS 


E 


r oo no worry 3 ot 


Cool; calm; impartial; moderate; 


to ſhew it. 
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Fo PrsYNRR. v. 4. La and Par.] 
1. To throw open a park. 
You have fed upon my figniories, 
Diſpark'd my parks, and fetl'd A 9 woods, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To ſet at large; to releaſe from encloſure. 
They were ſuppos'd | 
By narrow wits to be inclos'd, | 
*Till his free muſe threw down the : 
And did at once dp them all. . ler. 
To Dis PART. v. 4. dis and part; d partir, Fr. 
Apertius, Lat.] To divide in two; to feparate.; to 


break; - to burſt; to rive. 


The gate nor wood, nor of enduring braſs, 
But of more worthy ſubſtance framed was; 
Doubly &/partcd, it did lock and cloſe, 

That when it locked, none might through it paſs. 
Spenſer. 
On either ſide | 
DPiſpartd chaos overbuilt exclaim'd, 
And with rebounding ſurge the bars affail'd, 


That ſcorn'd his indignation. Aſilton. 
The reſt to ſeveral place; 
D parted, and between ſpun out the air. Millar. 


Diſpartid Britain mourn'd their doubtful ſway, 


And dreaded both, when neither would obey. 


Prior, 
The pilgrim oft, 
At dead of night, *mid his oriſon, hears 
Aghaſt, the voice of time diſparting tow'rs. Pyer. 
Drse&'s510Nw. 2. / (dis and paſſin. | Freedom 
_ mental perturbation ; exemption ſrom paſ- 
ion 
What is call'd by the Stoicks apathy, or diſpn i- 
en, is called by the Scepticks indiſturbance, by the 


NMoleniſts quietiſm, by common men peace of con- 


ſcience. Temple. 

Drsya'sSTOXATE. adh. [from dis and paſſionate.] 
temperate ! 
it was ſometimes written diſpaſſienated. 

You have, as all di iJpoſſronated men may judge, 
fulfilled the poet's definition of madnefs. 

| Dr. Mane. 

Wiſe and d/pa/ſo#:te men thought he had been 
proceeded with very juſtly. Clarencion. 

To DIS PCI. g. a. ¶ diſpello, Latin. ] To drive by 
ſcattering; to diſſipate. 

If the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd, 

Diſperſe ity as now light dir the dark. AMilion. 

When the ſpirit brings light into our minds, it 
diſpels darkneſs: we fee it, as we do that of the 
fun at noon, and need not the twilight of reaſon 
Loc ke. 

DisPE'NCE. . ſ. ¶ diſpence, Fr.] Expence; coſt; 
charge; profuſion. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great 4#{peace, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 

And one great chunney, whoſe long funnel 

thence . 


| The ſmoke forth threw Fairy Queen. 


To DISPE/ND. v. a. 9 Lat.] To ſpend; 
to conſume; to expend. 
Of their commodities they were now ſcarce 
able to d d the third pork 
Sprnſer*s State of Ireland. 
Dis px'xSs Aux. 3. | rfrean diſpenſe.] The place 
where medicines are diſpenſed. 
To thee the lov'd H reſign. Gerth. 
Disv EN SVT ION. . /. [from diſperſutin, Lat.] 
1. Diſtribution; the act of dealing out any 
thing. 
This perpetual circulation is conſtantly pro- 
moted, by a diſperſ:tion of water promiſcuouſly and, 


mdifferently to all parts of the earth. 


Woodeward's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. The dealing of God with his creatures ; me- 


thod of providence; diſtribution of good and 
evil. 


God delights i in the miniſtries of his own choice, 
amd the methods of grace, in the ceconomy of hea- 
ven, and the diſpenſation; of eternal happinefs. 

Taylor's N orthy Communicant, 

Nemnher are God's methods or intentions dif- 

ferent ; in his d:\p:rſ:tions to each private man. 
Rogers. 


4 


chy mical diſenſatory. 


| 


, 
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| row to marry. 


1 diſeaſe incurable. 


218 
Do thou, my ſonl, the deſtin'd period wait, 


| When God ſhall ſolve the dark decrees of late ; 


His now unequal d/penſotions clear, 
And make all wiſe and beantiful appear. 
3- An exemption from ſome law; a permithion | 


to do ſomething forbidden; an allowance to omit 
| fomething commanded. 


A diſpenſation was obtained to enable wag Lf 
ay 
DrisyExs4ToR, », . [Latin.] One employed 

in dealing out any thing; a diſtributer. 

AS her majeſty hath made them diſpenſators of 

her favour towgrds her people, ſo it behoveth 

them to ſhew themſelves equal diſtributers of the 
ſame. Bacon. 
Dizy Musa TonL. . . [from diſpenſe.) A book 
in which the compoſition of medicines is deſcrib- 
ed and directed 3 in the Greek a Pharmacopeia. 
The deſcription of the ointment is found in the 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
A whole d//p:nſu1:ory was little enough to meet 

with, and ſuffice to all their wants. Haminoncl. 
Our materia medica is large enough; and to 

look into our diſperſjutories, one would — Fong 

a AK. 

To DISPENSE. v. a. | deſprnſer, Fr.] 

1. To deal out; to diſtribute. 

Thoſe now, that were diſpen d, 
The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my forzknowledge. Miltg, 
pen/mg af his goſpel Decay of Pity. 

At length the muſes ſtand reſtor” d again, 

While you diſpenſe the laws and guide the ſtate. 

Dryden. 
To them but earth-born life they did diſpenſe, 

To us, for mutual aid, celeſtial tenſe. Terr s Juv. 
2. To make up a medicine. 

3. To DisPEXsR with, To excuſe; to grant 
diſpenſation for; to allow: before things. 

To ſave a brother's life, 

Nature diſpenſes <vith the deed. Shakeſpearc. 

How few kingdoms are thers, wherein, by di/- 
penſing with oaths, abſolving fubjects from allegi- 
ance, and curſing, or threathing to curſe, as long 
as their curſes were regarded, the popes have not 
wrought innumerable miſchiefs. Raleigb. 

Rules of words may be diſpenſed with, Watts. 

4. To DisyExNSE with: before perſons. To ſet 


ungrammatical. 


voyage to 

5. To . ith, To obtain a diſpenſa- 
tion from ; to come to agreement with. This 
ſtructure is irregular, unleſs it be here ſuppoſed to 


lent. 

Haſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me? 

Canſt thou d. dypenſe with heay'n for ſuch an oath !_ 
Shakeſpeare. 

Dieriek. =. . [from the verb. L Diſpenſati- 
on; exemption: not in uſe. 

Then reliques, beads, | 

Indulgences, di Ypenſes pardons, bulls, _ 

The ſpor t of winds Milton. 

D1syE'xsER. . /. [from diſpenſe.] One that 
diſpenfes; one that deals out any thing 3 ; a diftri- 
buter. 

The minifters of that houſhold are the d. Jperſers 
of that faith. Spratt. 

Thoſe who ſtand before earthly princes, who 
are the d ſnſers of their favours, and conveyors 
of their will to e challenge high honours. 

Htterbur . 

To DtsSY ELO PLR. v. a [Ait and propie.] To de- 
populate ; to empty of people. 

The Irin, baniſhed into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, feeing their 
lands fo difpeopl:d and weakened, came down into 
the plains. Spenſer. 

Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not 
merely diſpeople, but deſtroy. Bacon. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 

Already done, to have diſpropled heav'n. 


| perſed manner; 


Thoſe to whom Chrift has committed the di | 


free from an obligation. This conſtruction ſeems | 


I could not djporye with myſelf from making a| 
Addiſon on Italy. 


mean, as it may, to diſcount; to pay an equiva- 


came upon the ſcaffold. 


DIS 
Ki ings, furious and ſevere, 


| Who claim''d the ſkies, diſp:apled air and floads, 
| The lonel * lords of empty _ and woods. Pop, 
Tickell. 


Drsy xo LER. n. J. | from diſpeople.] A depo- 
pulator ; a waſter. 
7 Nor drain 1 ponds, the golden carp to take: 
Nor trowele for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 
To D1sPE'RGE. 2. 4. ¶ diſpergo, Lat.] To ſprin- 
kle; to ſcatter. Shak: 9 5 
| To DISPE/RSE. u. 4. [ difperſus, Lat ne] 
1. To ſcatter; to drive to different parts. 

And I ſcattered them among the heathen, and 
they were diſperJed through the countries. 


| Esel. AXXVI. 19. 
2. To diflipate. 
Soldiers, d:/pes 75 mes.” ue 
If the night 


Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
| Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Aſilion. 
3. To deal about; to diſtribute, 

Being a King that loved wealth, he could not 
endure to have trade ſick, nor any obſtruction to 
continue in the gate vein which diſperJeth that 
blood. Bacon. 

Dis r ERS EDLx. adv. [from diſperſed.] In a diſ- 
ſeparately. | 
The exquiſite. wits of ſome few, peradventure, | 


| are able, d:ſper/-dly here and there to find now a 


word, and then a ſentence, Which may be more 
probably ſuſpected, than eaſily cleared of errour. 
Hooker. 

Thoſe minerals are either found in grains, dif- 


| perſedly intermixed with the corpuſcles of earth 


or ſand, or elſe amaſſed into balls or nodules. 
Wadward, 

Dis IRRSEDN ESS. u. +. [from diſperſs.] The 
ſtate of being diſperſed ; di p erſion. 

DisrE'RSEN ESS. 2. 3 {from diſperſc.] Thin- 
neſs; ſcatteredneſs. | 

The torrid parts of Africa are by Piſo reſem- 
bled to a libbard's ſkin, the diſtance of whoſe 
ſpots repreſent the dijperſeneſ of habitations or 
towns in Africa. rerewood on Languages. 

DisPE'RSER, v. |. {from diſperſe. J A ſcatterer ʒ 
a ſpreader. _. 

Thoſe who are pleaſed with defamatory libels, 
ſo far as to approve the arthors and d. dos of 
them, are as guilty as if they had compoſed 
them. Spectator . 

Dis»e'ss10Nw. n. f. [from difper.fio, Latin.] 

1. The act of ſcattering or ſpreading. 

2. The ſtate of being ſcattered. 

Noah began from thence his diſperſion. Rakeigh. 
After ſo many diſperfions, and fo many divifions, 
two or three of us FP yet be gathered together, 
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To Disrrarr. v. a. [from dis and ſpirit. 7 

1. To diſcourage; to deject; to depreſs; to 
damp ; to terrify ; to intimidate ; to friglit; to 
ftrike with fear. 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared ſo 
diſpirited, that he ſpoke but few words after he 
Clarendon. 
The providence of God firikes not in with 


| them, but dafhes, and even diſpirits, all their en- 


deavours, and makes their deſigns heartleſs and 
ineffectual. - South, 

Steady to my principles, and not diſpiriird with 
my afflictions, I have overcome all difficulties. Dry. 

Amidſt all the honours that are paid him, he 
feels nothing in himſelf but a poor, week, diſpirited 
mortal, yielding to the laws of corruption. Rogers. 

2. To exhauſt the Ipirits; to oppreſs the con- 
ſtit ution of the body. 

He has difp ited hamſelf by a debauch, and 
drank away his good humour. Collier, 

Dr1sP1KITEDNESS. #. J. [from dipirit.] Want _ 
of vigour ; want of vivacity. Die. 

To D18PLA'CE. v. a. | dis and place.] 

1. To put out of place; to place in another 
ſituation : as, the cheſsmen are diþp/aced. 

2. To put out of any ftate, condition, office, 
truſt, or dignity. 

To 4ifplace any who are in, upon diſpleaſure, is 
by all means to be 2 9898 unleis there be a mani- 
| Bacon. 


able. told cauſe for it, 


Abdal, 


DIS 
SL Abdal, who commands 
The city, is the prince's friend, and therefore 
Muſt be diſelue d, and thou ſhalt trait ſucceed him 
Denham, 
A religion eſtabliſhed by God himfelf, thould 
| Kot be diſplaced by any thing, under a demonſtra- 
tion of that divine power that firſt introduced it. 
N | South. 
One then may be #þ1a"d, and one may reign ; 


3. Todiforder. 
You have ifp/ac'd the mirth, broke the good 


meeting, | 
With moft admir'd diſorder. Shakeſpeare. |. 
DrseL a'cexcyY. . ſ. [diſplicentia, Latin. 


I. Inewvility ; difobligation. 

2. Difguſt; any thing unpleaſing. 

The diſplacencies that he receives, by the conſe- 
quences of his excefs, far outweigh. all that is 
grateful in it. 

To PispLA NT. v. a [dis and plant.] 

1. Jo remove a plant. 


2. To drive a people from the place in which 


they have fixed all their reſidence. 

All thoſe countries, which, lying near unto 
any mountains, or Iriſh defarts,.had been planted 
with Engliſh, were ſhortly diþ/azted and loſt. 


Spenſer. 


I may juſtly account new plantations to de the 


children of former kingdoms; I like a planta- 


tion in a pure ſoil; that is, where people are | 
Bacon. 


not d:fplanted. 
2 ky ISyLANTATION.'n. ſ. [from i, and lanta- 
$601 
1. The removal of a plant. | 
2. The ejection of a people. . | 
The Edenites were garriſoned:to .refiſt the Aſ- 
ſyrians, whofe djþ/artation Senacherib vaunted of. | 
To DISPLA'Y, v. a. [diſployer, French. 
. To ſpread wide. 
The northern wind his wings did broad diſplay 
At his command, and reared him up light. 
: | | Fay Queen, 
There he him found all careleſsly d;/play'd, 
In ſecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray, 
On a ſweet bed of lilies ſoftly laid. 
2. To exhibit to the ſight or mind. 
Lou ſpeak not like yourſelf, who ever yet 
| Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay d th' effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle. Shak! ſpeare. 
Thou heav'n's alternate beauty can'ſt dN, 
The bluſh of morning, and the milky way. 
i N ? Dr yd-n. 
The works of nature, and the words of reve- 
lation, diſplay truth to mankind in characters ſo 
viſible, that thoſe, who are not quite blind, may 
read. | Locke. 
The ſtorm the dark Lycæan groves diplay'd, 
And firit to light expos'd the ſacred ſhade. 
; 5 6 Pope's Statius. 
Say, how this inſtrument of love began; 
And in immortal ſtrains d:ſp/ay the fan. Gay. 
3. To carve; to cut up. N 
le carves, diſplays, and cuts up to a wonder. 
| Spectator, 


Fairy Queen. | 


4. To talk without reſtraint. 

The- very fellow which of late 
. Diſplay'd ſo ſaucily againft your highneſ;. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
x. To ſet oftentatiouſly to view. | 
They are all couched in a pit, with obſcured 
lights; which, at the very inſtant of our meeting, 
they will at once diſplay to the night. Shakeſpeere. 
DIS LAV. n. f. [from the verb.] An exhibition 
of any thing to view. 

Our ennobled underſtandings take the wings of 
the morning to viſit the world above us, and have 
a glorious d play of the bigheſt form of created 
excellencies. Glanville, 

We can with the greateſt coldneſs behold the 
Kupendous diſplays of omnipotence, and be .in 

tranſports at the puny eſſays of human ſkill. 


Ky pectator - | 


DisPLEASANGE. n. /. [from d.ſplerſe, | Anger; 
&fcontent. Obſolete, C Jp 5 1 Obs 


* 2 


Decay of Piety. 


leigh. 


tines, though I do them a d;/plcaſure. 
3. Anger; indignation. 

True repentance may be wrought in the hearts 
of ſuch as fear God, and yet incur his diſplecſure, 
the deſerved effect whereof is eternal death. 

He ſhould beware that he did not provoke So- 
lyman's heavy up] againſt him. 


conſider what they ſuffer than wha 


prince. 


DIS 


Cordell faid, the low'd him as behov'd ; 
Whoſe ſimple anfwer wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to diplcaſance mov d. 
: ary 
Dis pLEASAN T. adj. [from d.ſþleaſe.] che 
ing; offenſive ; napleaſant; 

What to one is a moft grateful odour, to ano- 
ther is noxious and dipl. fun; and it were a mi- 
| ſery to ſome to lie ſtretched on a 
And want of merit render birthright vain. Dryden. | 


Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 


From his diſptaſure. 
Though the. reciprocalneſs of the injury ought 
to allay the diſpleaſure at it, yet men ſo much more 
t-they do. 
Decay of Piety. 
| On me alone thy juſt diſpleaſure lay ; 
But take thy judgments from this mourning land. 


Y've ſhewn how much you my content deſign: 
| Yet, ah! would heay'n's diſp/caſare paſs oo _ 
den. 
Nothing is in itſelf ſo pernicious to corumuni- 
ties of learned men, as the diplfaſure of their | 
Add ſon's Fr cebolder. 
4. State of difgrace; ſtate of being diſcounte- 
nanced ; disfavour. 
| He went into Poland, being in dpleſure with 
the pope for overmuch familiarity. Pacham on Mu. 
To DisPLE/ASURE. v. d. [from the noun. ] To 
diſpleaſe; not to gain favour; not to win affec- 
tion. A word not elegant, nor now in uſe. 

When the way of pleaſuring or-diſpl.afering lieth 
by the favourite, it is impoſſible any other mmonld 
be overgreat. 

To DISPLO/DE. v. a. [4iſphd?, Latin. ] To diſ- 
perſe with a loud noiſe ; to veut with violence. 

Stood rank'd of ſeraphim another row, 
In poſture to d.ſþlode their ſecond tire 
Of thunder. 

DrsvLo's rox. u. ſ. [from diſpliſus, Lat.] The 
act of diſploding; a ſudden burſt or diſperſion 
with noiſe and violence. | 

DrsPo'kT. nf. [dis and ſport. ] Play; ſport ; : 8 
pride, luſt, intemperance, or avarice, they do not 


paſtime; diverſton; amuſement; merrimeat. « 1. 
thigk their morality concerned to check them. 


She liſt not hear, but her di, purſu'd ; 
And ever bade him tay, till time the tide renew d. 
Spenſer. 


\ 


bet of roſes. 
Glanvilk's Scepſis. 
To DrseLe/avE. v. a. {ts and plegſe.] To of- 
10 ; to make angry. 
God was diſplaſ d with this thing. 1 Ch. xxi. 7. 
To DisPLE'ASE. v. z. To diſguft; to raiſe 
averſion. | 
Foul fights do rather diſpleaß, in that they ex- 
cite the memory of foul things, than in the im- 
mediate objects; and therefore, 
thoſe foul ſights do not much offend. 


in pictures, 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Your extreme fondneſs was perhaps as drplea/- 
ing to God before, as now your extreme affliction. 
| Temple. 
Sweet and ſtinking commonly ſerve our turn 
for thoſe ideas, which, in effect, is little more 
than to call them pleaſing.or dipleaſing; though 
| the ſmell of a roſe and violet, both ſweet, are cer- 
tamly very diftin& ideas. 
DisyLEasixNGNESS. u. ſ. from diſplæaſing.] 
Offenſiveneſs; quality of offenting. / 
It is a miftake to think that men cannot change 
the diſplea ſingneſ or indifferency, that is in ac- 
tions, into pleaſure and deſire, if they will do 
but what is in their power. Loc 
D1sPLE'asSUREK. x. .. [from diſpledſe.] 
1. Uneaſineſs; pain received. 
When good is propoſed, its abfence carries / 
þle5ſare or pain with it. 
2. Offence; pain given. 
Now ſhall I be more blameleſs than the Philiſ- 
Futlges. 


Below the moon, or elite above it. 


P 


objects of his grace. 


DES 


He diſporet were ingermous and manlike, where 
by he always learned ſomewhat. 3 
ö N Hayward on Edward VI. 
She buſied, heard the ſound 6 


Of ruſtling leaves; but minded not, as-us'd, 


To ſuch d. part before her through the field. ton. 

To Drs OH. v. a. {from the noun. ] To divert. 
He often, but attended with weak guard, 

Comes hunting this way to diſport himſelf. Shakeſ 
To Disyo'rT. v.n. To play; to toy; to wanton 

Freth gates and gentle airs 

Whifper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 

Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub © 

Diſporting / | Milton. 
Looſe to the winds their airy garments flew; 


| The glitt'ring textures. af the filmy. dew, 


—_ in _ 2 — tincture of the ſkies, . 
here light d, hrt in ever mingling dyes. Pop 
Drseo's AL. u. f. ¶ from diſpgſe. ah | * 
1. The act of difpoſing or regulating any thing; 
regulation; diſpenſation ; diftribution. 
Tax not divine diſpoſal; wiſeſt men 
Have err'd, and by bad women been deluded. 
| | Miltan. 

2. The power of diſtribution; the right of be- 
ſtowing. 

Are not the bleſſings both of this world and the 
next in his diſpaſ? Aer bus y. 

3. Government; management; conduct. 

We ſhall get more true aud clear knowledge by 
one rule, than by taking up e and thereby 
putting our minds into the difpoſ?ls of others. Locke. 

4. Eſtabliſhment in a new ſtate ; diſmiſſion into 


Locke. | new hands. 


I am called off from public diſſertations hy a. 


domeſtick affair of great importance, which is no 


leſs than the diſpoſ.:l of my ſiſter Jenny ſor life. 
Taller, Ne 75. 
To DISPOSE. v 2. [thifpofer, Fr. diſpono, Lat.] 
1. To employ to various purpoſes ;, to diftuſe. 
Thus whilſt ſne did her various pow'r diſpoſe,. 


The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes. 


Prior. 
2. To give; to place; to beſtow. 
Vet ſee, when noble benefits ſhall prove 
Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt. 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than-ever they were fair. Shakeſpeare; 
Of what you gathered, as moſt your own, you. 
have difp5ſed much in works of public piety Spratt. 
3. To turn to any particular end or conſequence. 
Endure, and conquer; Jove will ſoon; Auge, 
To future good, our paſt and preſent woes. Dryd.. 
4. To adapt; to form for any pur puſe. 
Theſe, when the knights beheld, they gan. 


tl. poſc. 

Themſelves to court, and each a damſel choſe. 

But if thee liſt unto the court to W . 
And there to haunt after the hoped prey, 
Then muſt thou thee di ie another way. 

;  Hubbard's Tak. 

5. To frame the mind; to give a propenſion; to 
incline. ; with #2. | en I BP 

Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to tyranny, huſbands to» 
jealouſy, and wiſe men to irreſolution and melan- 
choly. - Bacon. 

The memory of what they had ſuffered, by be- 
ing without it, eaſily d/p;/cd them to do this Care. 
" He knew the ſeat of Paradiſe, * 5 
And, as he was difpos'd, could prove it, 0 
Hadibrat. 

This diſpoſe men to believe what it teaches, to 
follow what it adviſes. Temples. 

A man might do this now, if he were malici- 
ouſly d, peſed, and had a mind to bring matters to. 
extremity. oh Dryden. 
Although the frequency of prayer and faſting 
may be of no efficacy to 416 7 God to be more gra- 
cious, yet it is of great ule to d ſpſe us to be more 
5 Smalridge.. 
If mere moraliſts find themſelves diſpoſed to. 


Swifts 
6. To make fit: with for. . 


Thie 
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This may dipoſe me, perhaps, for the reception 
of truth: but helps me not to it. Locke. 
| To regulate ; to adjuſt, , 
* ak'd by the cries, th” Athenian chief broke, 
The knightly forms of combat to di/psſe. 
- Drydet's Fables. 
8. To Ds OSE of. To apply to any purpoſe ; to 
transfer to. any other perſon or uſe. 
All men are naturally in a ſtate of perfect free- 


dom to order their actions, and diſpoſe of their poſ- 


ſeſſions and perſons as they think fit, within the 


bounds of the law of nature. Locke. 
Diſpoſe of the meat with the butler, or any other 
crony. Swift, 


9. To DrsPosE of. To put into the hands of 
another. 
As ſhe is mine, I may d./poſe of her; 
Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death. Shale ſpeare. 
I have diſpoſzd of her to a man of buſineſs, who 
will let her ſee, that to be well dreſſed, in good 
humour, and chearful in her family, are the arts and 
feiences of female life. Tatler. 
ID. To DIS boS E of. To give away by authority. 
A rural judge diſpos'd of beauty” s prize. Waller. 
It. To Diseosr of. To direct. 
The lot is caſt into the lap ; but the whole 
25 N ing thereof is of the Lord. Proverbs. 
To Dis OSE f. To conduct; to behave. 
They muſt receive inſtructions how to diſpoſe of 
themſelves when they come, which muſt be in the 


nature of laws unto them. 


Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


T3. To Drsyost of, To place in any condition. 


For the remaining doubt, 
What to reſolve, and how diſpoſe of me, 
Be warn'd to caſt that uſeleſs care aſide. 
Dryden's Fables. 
14. To DisPosE of. To put away by any means. 
They require more water than can be found, 
and more than can be d:/ps/d of, if it was found. 
urnet. 
To Dis pos E. v. 7. To bargains to make terms. 
Obſolete. 
When ſhe ſaw you did ſuſpect 
She had d:/p-;'d with Cæſar, and that your rage 


Would not be purg'd, ſhe ſent word ſhe was dead, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Drsvo'sr. n. ſ. from the verb.) 


1. Power; management; diſpoſal; w ith at or 


70. 
All that is mine I leave a- thy d/% ; 


My goods, my lands, my reputation. u kene, 
It ſhall be my taſk 
To render thee the Parthian at % Milton. 


Of all your goodneſs leaves 79 our d/p/-, 

Our liberty's the only gift we chuſe. | 
Dryder's Indian Emperor, 
2. Diſtribution ; act of goverument; diſpenſa- 
tion. 
All is beſt, though oft we doubt 
Wat th' unſearchable djpſ-, 
Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe. 
Millon's foo iſtes. 
3. Diſpoſition, caſt of behaviour. Obſolete. 
He bath a perſon, and a ſmooth 4 {»;/e, 

To be ſuſpected; tram'd to * women falſe. 
Shak-fpear?'s Othells. 

4. Diſpoſition ; caſt of mind; inclination. Ob- 

Tolete. 

He carries on the ſtream of his % 

With ut ubſervance or reſpect of any, 

In will peculiar. Shak ip. Loi. ond Crefſid. 

Drs»o'st x. n. ſ. [from di p.. 

1. Diſtcibutor; diſpenſer ; bceſtower. 

The magiſtrate is both the begrar and the di ſ 
poſer of what is got by begging. 

Grant's Bill F Mortalit ty, 
2. Governor; regulator; director. 

I think my elf obliged, whatever my private 
apprehen ſions may be © f the ſucceſs, to do my du- 
ty, and leave events to their di. Boyle. 

All the reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any 
folid ground of ſatisfaction, but in making that 
God Fax - py who is the abſolute diſpsſer. of all 
£12 Scat. 


N 


| which we feel in ourſelves. 


15 


- Would I had been diſpoſer of thy ears, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have had thy with, and died in 
wars. Dryden. 
3- One who takes from, and gives to, whom he 
pleaſes. | 
But brandiſh'd high, in an ill omen'd hour, 
To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy juſteſt fear, 
The maſter ſword, d. 'ſpoſer of thy pow'r- Prey. 
Drsyos1'TION, 4. /, [from ASP Lat.] 
1. Order; method ; diſtribution. 
Touching muſical harmony, whether by ae. 


ment-or voice, it being of high and low, in due 


proportionable d:ſp2/ition, ſuch notwithſtanding is 
the force thereof, and ſo very pleaſing effects it 


hath, in that very part of man which is moſt di- 


vine, that ſome have been thereby induced to think, 
that the ſoul itſelf by nature is, or hath in it har- 
mony. Hooker. 
nder this head of invention is placed the di- 
paſition of the work, to put all things in a beauti- 
ful order and harmony, that tlie whole may be of 
a piece. 

I aſ whether the connection of the extremes 


be not more clearly ſeen, in this ſimple and natu- 


ral d:ſpsſiticn, than in the perplexed repetitions and 
Jumble of five or ſix ſyllogiſms ? Locke. 
2. Natural fitneſs; quality. 
Refrangibility of the rays of light is weir diſ po- 


f tion to be refracted, or turned out of their way, 


in paſſing out of one tranſparent w_ or medium 
into another. Newton. 
3. Tendency to any act or ſtate. 
This argueth a great diſpoſition to putrefaction in 
the ſoil and air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Diſpoſition is when the power and ability of do- 
ing any thing is forward, and ready upon every oc- 
caſion to break into action. | Locke. 
Bleeding is to be uſed or omitted according to 
the ſymptoms which affects the brain : it relieves in 
any inflammatory diſpaſition of the coat of the 
nerve. 4 8 an Dier. 
4. Temper of mind. 


I have ſuffered more for their ſakes, more than 


the villanous inconſtancy of man's diſpo/ition is able 
Shak: ſpeare. 


to bear. 
Leſſer had been 
The thy artings of your diſpo/ition, if 
You had not ſhew'd them how you were diſpos' a, 
Ere they lack d power to croſs you. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

5. Affection of kindneſs or ill-will. 

I take myſelf to be as well informed as moſt 
men in the diſp9/i:ios of each people towards the 
other. Swift. 

6. Predominant inclination. 


As they pinch one another by the d. T baſtion, he 


cries out, no more. 
| Shak«ſpeare's Antony MT Cleopatra. 
The love we bear to our friends is generally cau- 
ſed by our finding the ſame di pgſition in them 
3 
7. Aſſortment; adj juſtment of external N 
ſtances: not uſed. \ 
I crave fit di/po/ition for my wife, 
Due reference of place and exhibition. 
As ley els with her breeding. Shak ſp. Othello. 
DisPco'srTIvVE. adj. | from diſpsſe. ] That which 


| implies diſpoſal of any property; decretive. 


The words of all judicial acts are written nar- 


ratively, unleſs it be in ſentences wherein d:/po/i- 


tive and es terms are made uſe of. 


Auyliſfe's Par ergon. 


DrsrsfT EH. odv. [from di pati ve. ] 
I. In a diſpoſitive manner. 
2. Reſpecting individuals; diſtributively. 
That axiom in philoſophy, that the generation 
of one thing 13 the corruption of another, although 


it be ſubſtantially true, concerning the form and 
matter, is alſo di/poſtively verified in the efficient or 


producer. Þrown's Vulgar Errours. 

Disro!51ToR. . g. [from diſpife.] The lord 
of that ſigu in which the planet is, and by which 
therefore it is over- ruled. 

To DIS OSS ss. v. a. [dis and 920, V.. 

1. To put out of ONE to ö to dit. 


: 3 


And d:/poſſeſs her all. 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Preface. 


PIs 


The blow from ſaddle forced him to fly ; 


Elſe might it needs down to his manly breaſt 


Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence difs 
Heft. Fairy Q. Queen. 

Thou ſhalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, e ere 1 
will allow of thy wits; and fear to Kill a woods 


cock, leſt thou diſpoſſe/s the ſoul of thy grandame, 


Shakeſprare's Twelfth Night, 
Let us ſit upon the ground, and tell TER, 
How fome have been depos'd, ſome flain in war, 
Some haunted vy the ghoſts they diſpoſc/5'd. 
: Shak«ſpeare's Richard II. 
I will chuſe 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
Shakeſpeare's Timm. 
In thee I hope; thy ſuccours I 34 


To win the crown whence I am diſpeſſeſ d; 


For like renown awaiteth on the ficoke, 


To caſt the haughty down, or raiſe th' oppreſs'd. 


Fair fix, 


The children went to Gilead, and took it, and 


diſpoſſe/s'd the Amorite which was in it. 
Numbers xxxii. 39. 
This inacceſſible high ſtrength, the ſeat 
Of deity ſupreme, us di 4 125 , 
He truſted to have ſeiz 
Reſtleſs Amata lay, 
Fir'd with diſdain for Turnus d;/ Felle, 
And the new nuptials of the Trojan gueſt, 
Dryden's Hncicl. 
2. It is generally uſed with of before the thing 
taken away. 
Charles reſolved, with a puiſſant army, to paſs 


| over, and to dijpoſieſs the pyrate of Tunis. 
. Kinalles's Hiftor Ye. 


No power ſhall d:/p9f:/5 
My thoughts of that expected pine Denham 
O faireſt of all creatures, laſt and beſt 
Of what heav'n made, how art thou d eL 


Of all thy native glories | Dryden State of Innocence. 


Nothing can create more trouble to man than 
to endeavour to %, him of this conceit. 
Tiblocſcu. 
3. Formerly with from. 
| They arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 
Over their brethren, and quite d, 
Concord and law of nature fron the earth. 
Million. 
It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty 
to diſpsſſe/s and throw out a vice from that heart, 
where long poſſeſſion begins to plead ge £9905; 
Jout 
DIS os UR. ». /. [from diſperſe] 
r. Diſpoſal; govermnent; power; 
ment. | 
In his diſpoſure is the orb of earth, 
The throne of Kings, and all of human birth. 
Sandy t. 
They quietly ſurrendered both it and them- 
ſelves to his d//poſwre. Sandys's Jo: 7 N.. 
Whilſt they murmur againſt the ae d,fpoſure 
of things, they do tacitly defire in them a difformi- 
ty from the primitive rule, and the idea of that 


manage 


mind that formed all things beſt. 


; Br. a αν Vu ulgar Errours, 
2. State; poſture. 
They remained in a kind of warlike diſpofere, or 
perhaps little better. 
DisPkA'tsE. n. /. [disand projſe. ] Blame; cen- 
ſure ; diſhonour. 
If I can doi it, 
By zught that I can ſpeak in his diſpraiſe, 
She ſhall not long continue love to him. Shalſps 
To me reproach 


Rather belongs, diſtruſt, and all diſpraiſe. Mite; 5 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to Mail 
Or knock the breaſts; no wWeakneis; no con- 
tempt, : 
Diſpraiſe or blame. 
I need not raife 
Trophies to thee e other men's diſpraiſe. 
 Denhams.: 
Looks fright not men: the general has en 
Moors | 
With as bad faces; no diſpraiſe to Bertran's. P- . 
It FRY riter ſhall do thus paper ſo much ho- 
5 nour 


Milton, 


Wotton. 


z 


Milton's aAuoniſtes. | 
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* praiſe my writing. . 
=  DrsyRwtsER. 1. J. from diſpraiſe.] A cen- 


blame; with cenſure. 


His pricking arms, entrail'd with roſes red. 


S 


nodr as to inſcribe the title of it to ethers, che 
hole praiſe or diſpraiſe of ſuch a performance will 
e Addiſon. 

My faults will not be hid, and it is no dſpraije to 
me that they will not: the clearneſs of one's mind 
15 never better proved than in diſcovering its own | 
faults. ' Pope. 


belong to ſome other author. 


To Disrrar'sn. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


; J blame; to cenſure ; to condema. 
In praiſing Anthony, I have disprais'd Cæſar. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
No abuſe, Ned, in the world; honeſt Ned, none: 


I diſpraized him before the wicked, that the wicked 
might not fall in love with him; in which doing, 


1 have done the part of a careful friend. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


The criticks, while they like my wares, may di/- 
S pectator. 


ſurer ; one who blames. | Dic. 
Dis yRAISTR LE. 4. lj. [from diſpraiſe.] Unwor- 
Di 


thy of commendation. 


k Its 
Disenar's1NG LY. adv. | from diſpraiſe.] With 


Michael Caffio! 
That came a woving with you; many a time, 
When I have ſpoke of you diſprai/moly, 
Hath ta'en your part. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
ToD1syRE'AD. v. a. ſ dis and ſpreud.] To ſpread 
different ways. In this word, and a few others, 


dis has the fame force as in Latin compoſition, and 


means, different ways; in different directions. 
This word is poetical. 

As morning ſun her beams diſpreaden clear, 
And in her face fair truth and mercy doth appear. 
| ; | Spenſer. 

Over him, art ftriving to compare 


With nature, did an arbour green d:ſpread, 


Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread + 


Spenſer. 
Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 
The ſure incloſure folds the genial bed. Pope's Ody. 
DisyRoſeiT. . . | dis and profit.] Loſs; da- 

Di 


mage; detriment. Dies. 1 


Dis r ROOF. n. ſ. [dis and prof.] Confutation ; | 
conviction of errour or falſehood. 
His remark contains the grounds of his doctrine, - 


and offers at ſomewhat towards the diſproof of | 


mine. Atterbury. 
I need not offer any thing farther in ſupport of 


one, or in diſoro of the other. 5 Rogers. 


To DisPROPERTY. v. a. [dis and property.] To 
Dick. 


diſpoſſeſs of any property. 


Dis y RO PONT ION. . g. [dis and proportion. + 


Vnſuitableneſs in form or quantity of one thing, 
or one part of the ſame thing, to another; want 
- { portionate, ] Unſaitably 3 unſymmetrically. 


of ſymmetry; diſparity. t 
Not to affect many propoſed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
' Whereto we ſee in all things nature tends : 


Foh! one may ſmell}, in ſuch, a will moſt rank, 


Foul diſproportion, thoughts unnatural. ' 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


| Reaſoning, I oft admire 
How Nature, wiſe and frugal, could commit 
Such diſproportions; with fuperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 
Greater, ſo many fold, to this one uſe, 
Perhaps, from greatneſs, ſtate and pride, 
Thus ſurpriſed, ſhe may fall: 
Sleep does diſproporiion hide, 
And, death reſembling, equels all. 
For their ſtrength, 
The diſproportionis ſo great, we cannot but 
Expect a fatal conſequence. Denham's Sopby. 
What, did the liquid to th' aſſembly call, 
To give their aid to form the pond'rous ball? 
Firſt, tell us, why did any come? next why | 
In ſuch a d jpreportion to the dry? 
i | Blackmore” s Creation, 
That we are deſigned for a more exalted happi- 
neſs, than can be derived from the things of this 
life, we may infer from their vaſt diſproportion to 


Waller. 


the evening ſhadows, diſproportionable to the truth, 
and ftrangely longer than the true ſubſtance. 


| proportionable.] Unſuitableneſs to ſomething elſe. 


to God our deareſt intereſts in this world, if we 


our ſufferings ſhall be in another. 


} tional. ] 


{ portionate.] Unſuitablenefs in bulk, 
me. | 
1 


Milton. | 


D1s 


To DrovnroPo's TION, v. a. [from the nous.) 
To miſmatch ; to join things unſuitable in quan- 
tity or form; to join unfitly. 

There ſits deformity to mack my body, 

To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize, 

To diſproportion mae in every part. Shakeſpeare. 

Diſtance and mens fears have ſo enlarged the 
truth, and ſo diſproportion:d every thing, that We 
have made the little troop of diſcontents a gallant 
army, and already meaſured by the evening ſha- 
dow. | Suckling. 

Muſick craveth your acquaintance: many are 
of ſuch diſproportioned ſpirits, that they avoid her 
company. | Peacham. 

We on eartb, with undiſcording voice, 

May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe; 

As once we did, till diſproportion'd fin 

Jarr'd againſt nature's chime. Milton. 

 DrisyRoOPO/RTIONABLE. adj. | from diſpropor- 
tion. ] Unſuitable in form or quantity; not duly 
regulated in regard to ſomething elfe. | 

Doubts and fears are the ſharpeſt paſſions : 
through theſe falſe opticks all that you ſee is like 


Suckling. 

Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had 
not been able to endure the diſproportionable differ- 
ences of ſeaſon. Brown. 
We are apt to ſet too great a value on temporal 
bleſſings, and have too low and diſproportionable 
eſteem of ſpiritual. . Smalridge. 
There is no wine of ſo ſtrong a body as to bear 
ſuch a diſproportionable quantity of water as ſixty | 
parts. Brooms. 


DrisPRoOPO'RTIONABLENESS. n. .. [from diſ 


Dis pROPOURT TON ABL v. adv. | from difpropor- 
tion.] Unſuitably; not ſymmetrically. ö 
e have no reaſon to think much to ſacrifice 


conſider how diſproportionably great the reward of 
Tillſon.. 

DisPRoPO'/R TIONAL. n. ſ. {from diſproportion.]- 
Diſproportionable ; unfymmetrical ; unſuitable in | 
quantity or form to ſomething elſe. | 
D1sPROPO/RTIONALLY. adv. | from diſoropor- 
Unſuitably with reſpect to quantity or 

value. 0 


Dis p RO ORT ION AT E. adj. | from diſ proportion. 
Unſymmetrical ; unſuitable to ſomething elſe ei- 
ther in bulk, form, or value. 

None of our members are crooked or diſtorted, 
or diſproportionate to the reſt, either in exceſs or 
defect. 2 Kay. 

It is plain that men have agreed to a diſproporti- 
onate and unequal poſſeſſion of the earth. cke. 

Dis PRoPO/RTIONATELY. adv. | from diſpro- 


DtisPROPO'RTIONATENESS. . f. Lo diſpro- 
orm, or va- 


To D1sPRO'VE. v. a. [dis and prove. 
1. To confute an aſſertion; to convict of errour 
or falſehood. | 
This expoſition they plainly di/prove, and ſhew 
by manifeſt reaſon, that of David the words of 
David could not poſſibly be meant. Hooker. 
This Weſtmoreland maintains, 
And Warwick ſhall &ſprove it. Shakeſpeare. 
The traytor's odious name 
I firft return, and then diſprove thy claim. 
Dryden's Fables. 
It is eaſier to affirm than to diſprove. Holder. 
That falſe ſuppoſition I advanced in order to diſ- 
prove it, and by that means to prove the truth of 
my doctrine. 5 Atter bur y. 
We ſeethe ſame aſſertions produced again, with- 
out notice of. what had been ſaid to d pr them. 
Swift. 
2. To convict a practice of errour. 
They b<hold theſe things diſproved, diſannulled, 
and rejected, which uſe had made in a manner na- 
tural. | Hooker. 


If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, 


DIS 


ſome ſuch is not hitherto as yet d ſorovei, althoug 


papiſts were unto us as heathens were unto 4frae!, 
Hooke:,, 
3. To diſapprove ; to diſallow. 4 

Some things are good, yet in ſo mean a degree 
of goodneſs, that men are only not <iprovedy 
nor diſallowed of God for them. Hooker. 

Dis pvRO“V ER. n. ſ. { from diſprove. ] 

t. One that diſproves or confutes. 

2. One that blames; a cenſurer; if the followy- 
ing paſſage be not ill printed for d:{upprover. 

The ſingle example that our annals have yielded 
of two extremes, within fo ſhort time, by moſt 
of the ſame commenders and diſprovers, would re- 
quire no ſlight memorial. Wotton, 

Driseu/xNISHABLE, adj. [dis and puniſhable. ] 
Without penal reſtraint. GON 

No leaſes of any part of the ſaid lands ſhall 
ever be made, other than leaſes for years not ex- 
ceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and not in rever- 


| fion or remainder, and not d:/puri/bable of waſte: * 


a Swifts Laſt Will. 

To DrsPu'rsE. v. a. {dis and pur ſe.] To pay; 
to diſburſe. It is not certain that the following 
paſſage ſhould not be written di ſe. 5 

Many a pound of my own proper ſtore, 
Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have I d:ſpurſed to the garriſons, 
And never aſk d for 1 ; ; 

Drsevu'TaBLE. adj. [ from dijpute.] 125 

I. Liable to conteſt; controvertible'; that for 
which ſomething may be alledged on oppoſite 
ſides. | 

If they are not in themſelves diſputable, way 
are they ſo much diſputed ? Sus 

2. Lawful to be conteſted. 


remains diſputable by every ſubject. Swift. 
DrYseuTANT. 2. ſ. from diſpute; diſputams, 
Latin.] A controvertiſt; an arguer; a reaſoner. 


to the unſcholaſtick ſtateſman that the world 
owed their peace, defence, and liberties. Looke. 
Our diſputants put me in mind of the ſcuttle- 


blackens all the water about him till he becomes 
inviſible, Spec tator. 

Dis pu TAN T. adj. Diſputing; engaged in 
controverſy. Not in uſe. Ns 

Thou there waſt found 
Among the graveſt rabbies, diſputa ee 
| DisyoT4&T10N. 2. ſ. [from difputatio, Latin. J 
1. The ſkill of controverfy; argumentation. 

Conſider what the learning of diſputation is, and 
how they are employed for the advantage of 
themſelves or others, whole buſineſs is only the 
vain oſtentation of ſounds. Locke. 

2. Controverſy ; argumental conteſt. 

Well do I find, by the wiſe knitting together 
of your anſwer, that ary diſputation I can uſe is as 
much too weak as I unworthy. Sidney. 

Till ſome admirable or unuſual accident hap» 
pens, as it hath in ſome, to work the beginning 
of a better alteration in the mind, d:/p«tati2n about 
the knowledge of God commonly Ig yo 

| 9 ookor, 

D1syUTA'T1OuS. adj. [from diſpute.) Inclined 
to diſpute ; cavilling. : 5 

A man muſt be of a very diſpatatias temper, 
that enters into ſtate controverſies with any of the 
fair ſex. | Addi an. 

Dis pv rAT VE. adj. from diſpute.] Diſpoſed 
to debate; argumentative. 

Perhaps this practice might not ſo eaſily be per- 
verted as to raiſe a cavilling, diſoutarive, and ſcep- 
tical temper in the minds of youth. 

a Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To DISPU'/TE. v. 3. ¶ diſputo, Latin.} To con- 
tend by argument; to altercate; to debate; to 
argue ; to controvert. 

„If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, 
thoſe of the fivard are more fo, and fighting is a 
worſe expedient than diſputing. 


the deſires and capacities of our ſoul, Rogers, 


then our conformity with the church of Rome in 


VoL, I. N?9. 13. 3 


Until any point is determined to be a law, it 


Decay of Victy. 
The 


Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was 


fiſh, that when he is unable to extricate himſelf, _ 
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The athieſt can pretend no obligation of oon- 
ſcience, why he ſhould diſute againſt religion. 
Tillotſon. 
Did not Paul and Barnabas diſpute with vehe- 
mence about a very little point of conveniency ? 
HAttervury. 
To Dis p“ TE. v. a. | | | 
1. To contend for, whether by words or action. 
Things were dhe before they came to be 
determined : men afterwards were not to diſpute 
any longer, but to obey. _ * Hooker, 
So diſpit? the prize, | | 


As if you fought before Cydaria's eyes. 


Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
One ſays the kingdom is his own: a Saxon 


drinks the quart, and ſwears he'll diſpute tha: 


with him. Tailer. 
2. To queſtion; to reaſon about. | 
Now I am ſent, and am not to diſpute 

My prince's orders, but to execute. 

Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

3. To diſcuſs; to think on: a ſenſe not in uſe. 
Diſpute it like a man. 

T ſhall do ſo : 


| But I muſt alſo feel it as a man. Shat:[prare's Moc. 


Dis pv“ E. ». /. [from the verb. | Conteſt ; 
controverſy ; argumental contention. 


The queſtion being about a fact, it is begging | 


it, to bring as a proof an hypotheſis which is the 


very thing in diſpute. Locke. | 


The earth 1s now placed ſo conveniently, that 


plants thrive and flouriſh in it, and animals live: 


this is matter of fact, and beyond all diu. 
Bentley. 
Dis pu“ TELESS. adj. | from diſpute.] Undiſput- 
ed; uncontrovertible. Diet 
D1sev'TER. n. /. {from diſpute.] A controvertiſt; 
one given to argument and oppoſition. 


Both were vehement diſputers againſt the hea- 
then idolatry. | 


2 Stilling fleet. 
Theſe concluſions have generally obtained, and 


have been acknowledged even by diſputers them- 


Jelves, till with labour they had ſtifled their con- 
victions. Rogers. 
Dis cu LTI TIOx. 2. ſ. [from diſqualify.] 


That which diſqualifies; that which makes unfit. 


It is recorded as a ſufficient diſqualification of a 
wife, that, ſpeaking of her huſband, ſhe ſaid, 
God forgive him. Spectator. 

To DS Gu LIF. v. a. [dis and qualify. | 

1. To make unfit; to diſable by ſome natural 
or legal impediment. 

Such perſons as ſhall confer benefices on un- 


-worthy and diſualiſied perſons, after a notice or 


correction given, ſhall for that turn be deprived 


of the power of preſenting unto ſuch benefices. 


Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

2. It has commonly for before the objective 
noun. f 

I know no employment for which piety di- 


guahkfres. Soi. 
My common illneſs utterly diſgualifes me for 
all converſation; I mean my deafneſs. Swift. 


3. To deprive a right or claim by ſome poſitive 
reſtrictio n; to diſable ; to except from any grant. 
Swift has from. | | 

The church of England is the only body of 
Chriſtians which diſaualifes thoſe, who are em- 
ployed to preach its doctrine, from ſharing in the 
civil power, farther than as fenators. 

Swift on the Sacramental Teſt. 

To Driseva'xTITY. . & [dis and quantity.] 
To leflen ; to diminiſh. Not uſed. | . 

Be entreated of fifty to diſſu inbity your train; 
And the remainders that hall ftill depend, 

To be ſuch men as may beſort your age. 
Shak-ſpeare. 

DrsQu1'tT n. ſ. [ds and quict.] Uneatineſs ; 
reſtleſſneſs; want of tranquility ; vexation ; diſ- 
turbance; anxiety. 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without 


any diſuies or thought, may be ſaid to be happy. 


L*Efirany 
If we vive way to our paſſions, we do but 
gratify ourſelves for the preſent, in order to our 
future di uict. | 


- DTS. 
I had rather live in Ireland than under the fre- 
quent diſquicts of hearing you are out of order. 
__ Swift, 
Ds qu Tr, adj. Unquiet ; uneaſy ; reſtleſs. 
I pray you, huſband, be not ſo difquiet ; 
The meat was well if you were ſo content. Shak. 
To DisqQu1'tT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
diſturb ; to make uneaſy ; to haraſs ; to vex; to 
fret ; to deprive of tranquillity. | 
The proud Roman him diſquzeted. Fairy Queen. 
Why art thou ſo vexed, O my ſoul ? And why 
art thou ſo d:/quizred within me? Pſalm. 
By anger and impatience the mind is d:/qr::et-d, 
and is not able eaſily to compoſe itſelf to prayer. 
| JEL 8 Luppa. 
Thou, happy creature, art ſecure - 
From all the torments we endure ; 
Deſpair, ambition, jealouſy, 
Loſt friends, nor love diſquiets thee. Ro, common. 
Dis gu IETER. 1. J. [from diſquict.] A diſtur- 
ber; a haraſſer. | 
DrseurYEtTLY. adv. | from diſquict.] Without 
reſt ; anxiouſly ; uneaſily ; without calmneſs. 
Treachery, and all ruinous diſorders follow us 
diſ quictly to our graves. Shake} teares King Lear. 
He reſted diſuietjy that night; but in the morn- 
ing I found him calm. Wiſcman. 
DriseursTNESS. n. . | from diſguict.] Uneaſi- 
neſs; reſtleſſneſs; anxiety ; diſturbance. 
All otherwiſe, ſaid he, I riches rede, 
And deem them root of all di/quietneſs. Fairy 9. 


defenders ; whereupon much d;/que:ne/s enſued. 
| Hooker. 


Dis cu rpg. . . [from di ſuict.] Uneaſineſs; 


ſanxiety; diſturbance; want of tranquillity. 


Little happineſs attends a great character, and 
to a multitude of diſuietudes the deſire of it ſubjects 
an ambitious mind. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Tis the beſt preſervative from all thoſe tempo- 
ral fears and diſquictudis, which corrupt the enjoy- 


Dis Is T IOX. 1. .. [diſquiſitio, Latin. ] Exami- 
nation; diſputative enquiry. | 


ſolution, whoſe determinations we cannot hope 
from fleſh; but with reverence muſt ſuſpend 
unto that great day, whoſe juſtice ſhall either 
condemn our curioſity, or reſolve our diſquiſitions. 
| Brown. 
»Tis indeed the proper place for this diſqui/ition 
concerning the antediluvian earth. 
Wordward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The royal ſociety had a good effect, as it turned 
many of the greateſt geniuſes of that age to the 
diſquifitions of natural knowledge. Addiſon's Spect. 
The nature of animal diet may be diſcovered 
by taſte, and other ſenſible qualities, and ſome 
general rules, without particular di/qui/ition upon 
every kind. Arbutbnot. 
To Dis RANK. v. a. [dis and ran.] To degrade 
from his rank. Die. 
DisRrGARD. u. g. [dis and regard. ] Sight no- 
tice; neglect; contempt. | 
To DisrEG arm. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
flight; to neglect; to contemn. | 
Since we are to do good to the poor, to ſtrang- 


make us deſpiſe, diſregard, or hate, then undoubt- 


Thoſe faſts which God hath d;ſregard:d hitherto, 
he may for the time to come. Smalridge. 
Studious of good, man diſregard-d fame, 
And uſeful knowledge was his eldeſt aim. ÞBlackm, 
DisxEGARDEFUL. adj. [difregarded and full. | 
Negligent; contemptuous. 
DisxEGARDFULLY. adv. [from diſregardful.] 
Nezligently ; contemptuouſly. 5 
Disk (Lts n. n. ſ. dis and reliſb.] 

1. Bad taſte; nauſeouſneſss. 

Oft they aſſay d, 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatcfulleſt d eib, writh'd their jaws, 
With ſoot and cinders fill'd. Milton. 
2. Diſlike of the palate ; ſqueamiſhneſs. 


| Tilujon. | 


Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they 


Arius won to himſelf, both followers and great 


ment, and embitter the lives of men. Rogers. 


God hath reſerved many things to his own re- 


ers, to enemies, thoſe whom nature is too apt to 


edly we are to do good to all. __ Spratt. 


of ſomething to complete the will. 


ps 


are ſhewn not to be uſeful to health, becauſe of an 
indifferency or diſreliſh to them. LTLocſte. 

To DisRE/LISH. v. a. from the noun.] 

1. To make nauſeous; to infect with an un- 
pleaſant taſte, | | 

Fruits of taſte to pleaſe 
True appetite, and not diſre/i/Þ thirſt 
Of nectarous droughts between, from milky 
ſtream. - | Milton. 
The ſame anxiety and ſolicitude that embittered 
the purſuit, diſre/;/Þes the fruition itſelf. Rogers. 

2. To want a taſte of; to diſlike. 4 

The world is become too buſy for me: every 
body is ſo concerned for the publick, that all pri- 
vate enjoyments are loſt, or diſre/iſhed. Pope. 

DisREPUTA'/TION. . ſ. | dis and reputation. | 

7. Diſgrace; diſhonour. __ * | 

Iwill tell you what was the courſe in the happy 
days of queen Elizabeth, whom it is no diſreputa- 
tion to follow. Bacon. 

2. Loſs of reputation; ignominy. 

The king fearing leaſt that the bad ſucceſs 
might diſcourage his people, and bring diſreputa- . 
tion to himſelf, forbad any report to be made. 

f Hayward. 

Gluttony is not of ſo great diſreputation amongſt 
men as drunkenneſs. Taylor's Rulæ of living holy. 

Dis EU“ T E. u. /. [dis and repute. } Ill charac- 
ter; diſhonour 3 want of reputation. 

How ſtudiouſly did they caſt a flur upon the 
king's perſon, and bring his governing principles 
under a diſrepute. out 

DisrESPE/CT. n. ſ. [dis and reſpec.] Incivility ; 
want of reverence ; irreverence ; an agt approach- 
ing to rudeneſs. 8 

Any diſreſpect to acts of ſtate, or to the perſons 
of ſtateſmen, was in no time more penal Claren. 

Ariſtotle writ a methodical diſcourſe concern- 
ing theſe arts, chuſing a certain benefit before the 
hazard that might accrue from the vain d:/r {prez + 
of ignorant perſons. Wildins. 

What is more uſual to warriours than impa- 
tience of bearing the leaſt affront or diſre/pe# ? 


Pope, 

DrsRESPE/CTFUL. adj, [diſreſpef? and fall 
Irreverent; uncivil. | 

DisRESPE/CTFULLY. adv. | from diſreſpect ful.] 
Irreverently ; uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our poſterity will think ſo 
diſreſpecl fully of their great grandmothers, as that 
they made themſelves monſtrous to appear am- 
able. Addiſ. on Spectator. 

To DisRo'BE. v. a. ¶ dis and robe. | To undreſs; 
to uncover; to ſtrip. 

Thus when they had the witch diſrofed quite,. 
And all her filthy feature open ſhown, 

They let her go at will, and wander ways un- 
known. Spenſere 
Kill the villain ſtrait, | 
Diſrobe him of the matchleſs monument, 
Thy father's triumph o'er the ſavages. 
. $i bakeſpeare”s King John. 

Theſe two great peers were diſabed of their 
glory, the one by judgment, the other by violence. 

| Matton. 

Who will be prevailed with to d:/ro4: himſelf at 
once of all his old opinions, and pretences to- 
knowledge and learning, and turn himielf out 
ſtark naked in queſt afreſh of new notions ?. 

F . : ; Locke. ; 

DisRv/v TON. 1. /. | diſrubtio, Latin.] STE 

1. The act of breaking aſunder. 

This ſecures them from diſiption, which they 
would be in danger of, upon a ſudden ſtretch or 
contortion. | Ray. 

2, Breach; rent ; dilaceration. 

The agent which effected this diſruption, and 
diſlocation of the ſtrata, was ſeated within the 
earth. | _ Wradward, 
If raging winds invade the atmoſphere, 

Their force its curious texture cannot tear, 


| Nor make diſruption in the threads of air. 


| Blackmore, 
Dissa'TISFACTION. n. dis and ſatisf.#ion,] 
The ſtate of being diſfatisfied ; diſcontent ; want 


Ho. 


tomy. f 


DIS 


He that changes his condition, qut of impatience] 


and diſſatii faction, when he has tried a new one, 
wiſhes for his old again. 250 LU Eftrange. 
The ambitious man has little happineſs, but is 

| ſubje to much uneaſineſs and di itisfuction. 
| Addiſon's Spe ator. 
In vain we try to remedy the defects of our ac- 
quiſition, by vary ing the object: the ſame diſſatis- 
ae purſues us through the circle of created 


5 Rogers. 
Diss Kris rAcrokftx ESS. . f. [from Ane 

Faclory.] Inability to give content. 

Diss arts re roRv. adj. from difatify.] That 
which is unable to give content. 

7 DISss T ISF x. v. a. [dis and ſatisfy.] . 
1. To diſcontent; to diſpleaſe. A 
The advantages of life will not hold out to the 

length of deſire; and, fince they are not big 

enough to ſatisfy, they ſhould not be 'big enough 

to di attsf} . ' h 
2. To fail to pleaſe; to offend by the want of 

ſomething requiſite. : Ez 

1 ftill retain ſome of my notions, after your 

lordſhip's having appeared diſſati ie with _ 
he. 

To DISSE'CT. v. a. [ diſſeco, Latin. | 

1. To cut in pieces. It is uſed chiefly of ana- 
tomical enquiries, made by ſeparation of the parts 
of animal bodies. | 
No maſk, no trick, no favour, no reſerye ; 
Diſtt your mind, examine every nerve. 

SS - EL Roſcommon. 

Following life in creatures we diſſe, 
Weloſe it in the moment we detect. 

2. To divide and examine minutely. 

This paragraph, that has not one ingenuous 
word throughout, I have difſe#ed for a ſample. 
Atterbury. 


* 


| Disst'cTIoN. n. . ¶ diſſectio, Latin.) TD 
1. Ihe act of ſeparating the parts of animal bo- 
dies; anatomy. : 

She cut her up; but, upon the diſz&#ion, found 
her juſt like other hens. _  L'Eftrange. 
I ſhall enter upon the diſſe&ion of a coquet's 

heart, and conmunicate that curious piece of ana- 

| Addiſon. 
2. Nice examination. 
\ Such ſtrict enquiries into nature, ſo true and ſo 
perfect a diſſection of human kind, is the work of 
extraordinary diligence. Granville. 
ä To DISS E IZE. v. a. ſdifſciſer, French. ] To 

diſpoſſeſs; to deprive. It is commonly uſed of a 
legal act. Bs | | 

He ſo diſized of his griping groſs, 

The knight his thrilliant ſpear again aſſay'd, 
In his braſs-plated body to emboſs. Fairy Queen, 
If a prince ſhould give a man, beſides his an- 
cient patrimony, which his family had been diſ- 
ſeixed of, an additional eſtate, never before in the 
poſſeſſion of his anceſtors, he could not be ſaid 
to re-eſtabliſh lineal ſucceſſion. Locke. 
" Diss&'rs1x- . ſ. [from diſſeiſir, French. ] An 
unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his land, tenement, 
or other immoveable or incorporeal right. Corel. 
' Drss#1z08. n. f. | from d:fciz2.] He that diſ- 
poſſeſſes another. 1 

To DISSEMBLE. v. a. [ diſſimlo, Latin; fem- 
blanct; diſſimblance, and probably d:Yembler, in old 
French.] 15 | 

1. To hide under falſe appearance; to conceal ; 
to pretend that not to be which really is. 

She anſwered, that her ſoul was God's; and 
touching her faith, as the could not change, ſo ſhe 
would not diſſemble it. arc 
- 2. To pretend that to be which is not. This is 
not the true ſignification. 8 

—— Your ſon Lucentio 
Poth love my daughter, and ſhe loveth him, 

Or both diſ/-mb/: deeply their affections. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

In vain, on the d:ſſembd mother's tongue, | 
Had cunning art and ſiy perſuafion hung; 
And real care in vain, and native love 
In the true parent's panting breaſt had ſtrove. 


To Dis$E/MBLE, 2, 7% 


| 


Collier. ] 


Hayward. 


P, ior. 


918 


1. To play the hypocrite; to uſe falſe profef- 
fions ; to wheedle. | 
Ye difſembl:d in your hearts when ye ſent me 
unto the Lord your God, ſaying, Pray for us. 
| | Feremiab, xliii. 20. 
I would difemble with my nature, were 
My fortunes, and my friends, at ſtake requir'd 
I ſhould do ſo in honour. Shazeſpeare*s Coriolamus. 
Thy function too will varniſh o'er our arts, 
And ſanctify diſſembling. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
2. Shakeſpeare uſes it for fraudulent ; unperform- 
ing. 
I am curcail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd. Shakeſpeare's Richard III 


Diss EuRLRR. n. ſ. [from diſſemble.] An hypo- 


crite; a man who conceals his true diſpoſition. 
Thou doſt wrong me, thou difſembl:r, thou. 
. : 2 Shake ſptare. 
The French king, in the bufinefſs of peace, 
was the greater diſſembler of the two. 
5 Hacen r Henry VII. 
Zuch an one, whoſe virtue forbiddeth him to 
be baſe and a diſſemblor, ſhall evermore hang under 
the wheel. Raleigh. 
The queen, with rage inflam'd, 
Thus greets him, Thou di/lembler, wouldſt thou fly 
Out of my arms by ſtealth? Denham. 
Men will truft no farther than they judge a 
perſon for ſincerity tit to be truſted : a diſcovered 
diſſemi ler can atchieve nothing great and conſider- 
able. | South. 
Diss NR tL1NOLY, adv. from diſſemble.] With 
diſſimulation; hypocritically. 
They might all have been either diſſemblingly 


ſpoken, or falſely reported of the equity of the 
| barbarous king. Knolles. 


To DISSE/MINATE. v. a. [from diſſemino, 
Lat in.] To ſcatter as ſeed; to ſow; to ſpread 
every way. | 

Ill uſes are made of it many times in ſtirring up 
ſeditions, rebellions, in diſſcminatizs of hereſies, 
and infuſing of prejudices. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

There is a nearly uniform and conſtant fire or 


heat diſſeminated through the body of the earth. 


Noodward. 
The Jews are indeed diſſeminated through all the 
trading parts of the world. Addiſon's Spectator. 
By firmneſs of mind, and freedom of ſpeech, 
the goſpel was diſſeminated at firſt, and muſt ſtill 
be maintained. Atter bury. 
DissEMINA'TION, n. f. [difſſeminatio, Latin. | 
The act of ſcattering like ſeed; the act of ſowing 
or ſpreading. | 
Though now at the greateſt diſtance from the 


beginning of errour, yet weare almoſt loſt in its 


Provok' d without offence, and practis'd to deſtroy. 


N * * 
DissxNs os. adj, [from dic Pi- 


diſſemination, whoſe ways are boundleſs, and con- 
feſs no ſubſcription. Brown. 
Diss MINA TOR. ». ſ. | diſſeminator, Latin.] He 
that ſcatters; a ſcatterer ; a ſower ; a ſpreader. 
Men, vehemently thirſting after a name in the 
world, hope to acquire it by being the diſſeminators 
of novel doctrines. 1; 1. 2. 1 Decay of Pictys« 
DISSE/NSION. ». /. [diſſen/o, Latin. ] Diſagree- 
ment; ſtrife; diſcord ; contention ; . difference ; 
quarrel ; breach of union. 
Friend now, faſt ſworn, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, whoſe ex- 
erciſe, . 
Are ſtill together; who twine, as twere, in love, 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, | 
On a diſſention of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. Shakeſpecre's Coriolamus. 
Now join your hands, and with your hands 
your hearts, | 
That no diſſention hinder government. Shakeſpeare. 
He apppeaſed the diſſention then ariſing about 
religion. Auolles. 
i Grown 7 


In wealth and multitude, factious they grow: 


But firſt among the prieſts diſſenſian ſprings. 
FE Milton. 


Debates, difſſen/ims, uproars are thy joy; 


| difſentings. 


D 1 ON | 


See tw hears quarrelſome ; factious; conten- 
ous. | 


in the commonwealth a factious head. 
Af, cham”s School iſter. 
Who are they that complain unto the king 


That fill his ears with tuch difin/ious rumours. 


You diſſen ons rogue 

That rubbing the — itch of yoo opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs > © Shakeſpcare's Coriolanus. 

To DISSE NT. v. . [4:[*n/io, Latin. 

1. To diſagree in opinion; to think in a con- 
trary manner. Be 
| Let me not be any occaſion to defraud the pub- 
lick of what is beſt, by any moroſe or perverſe 


What cruelty ofheathens has not been matched 
by the inhumanity of diſſenting Chriſtians ! 
Decay of Piety. 
There are many opinions in which multitudes of 
men diſſent from us, who are as good and wiſe as 
ourſelyes. | 
2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 

We ſee a general agreement in the ſecret opi- 
nion of men, that every man ought to embrace 
the religion which is true, and to ſhun, as hart- 
ful, whatever di/:»t:+b from it, but that moſt which 
doth fartheſt d:/crr. Hooker. 

3- To differ from the eſtabliſhed church. | 
How will 4/enting brethren reliſh 2 
What will malignants ſay ? | Hudibrat. 
Diss ENT. 7. ſ. | from the verb. 


claration of difference of opinion. 
In propoſitions, where though the proofs in 
view are of moſt moment, yet there are grounds 


diſſent are voluntary actions. Locke, 
from the notion of the reſurrection, ſeeing that 
almoſt all of them did believe the immortality of 
the ſoul ? 

2. Contrariety of nature ; oppoſite quality. Not 


in uſe. 


The diſſents of the menſtrual or ſtrong waters 
may hinder the incorporation, as we!l as the diſſent 
of the metals. Therefore where the - menſtrua 


not, the diſſent is in the metals. Bacon, 

DrissEnTa/xXEoOUS. adj, [from diſſent.] Diſa- 
greeable ; inconſiſtent ; contrary. er 

Drss “NT RR. #. f. | from diſſen.] . 

1. One that diſagrees, or declares his diſagree. 
ment from an opinion. | 

They will admit of matter of fact, and agree 
with d://-»ters in that; but differ only in aſſigning 
of reaſons. N Locke. 

2. One who, for whatever reaſons, refuſes the 
communion of the Englith church. 

DrsserTA'TION. n. . ¶ diſſertatio, Latin.] A 
diſcourſe; a diſquifition ; a treatiſe. 

Plutarch, in his Mertution upon the poets, 
quotes an inſtance of Homer's judgment in cloſiug 
a ludicrous ſcene with decency and inſtruction. 

, Broome on the Oy y. 

To Diss RVE. v. a. [dis and ſerve,} To do in- 
jary to; to miſchief; to damage; to hurt; to 
harm. | 8 


he took the firſt opportunity to diſſer ve him, and 


rebellion. . Clarendon. 
Deſires of things of this world, by their ten- 
dency, promote or d ſſerue our intereſts in another, 
; rer bn 
D1sse'rvice. 2. . [dis and ſervice.} Fa ry 
miſchief ; ill turn. h 
We ſhall rather perform good offices unto 
truth, than any d:/irvice-unto relaters who have 
well deſerved. Brown, 
Great ſickneſſes make a ſenſible alteration, bin 


din. | ſmaller indiſpoſitions do a proportianable %: 


Colli-r 


| vic 82 


8  Þ85. 


Either in religion they have a diſſenſiars head, or 


That I am ſtern ? They love his'grace but lightly, | 


Shakeſpeate. - 


King Charles. 


Addiſcn.. 


r. Diſagreement ; difference 0b opinion 3 de- 


to ſuſpect that there is proof as conſiderable to be 
produced on the contrary ſide; there ſuſpence or 
What could be the reaſon of this general diſſext / 


Bentley's Sermons. 


are the ſame, and yet the incorporation followeth 


1 


Having never done the king the leaſt ſervice, 


engaged againſt him from the beginning of the 
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And part your mingled colours once again. 


diſagreement. 


D578: 

Drssr/avicranLe. adj. [from diſſervice.) In- 
jurious; miſchievous ; hurtful. 

DrsSERVICEABLENESS. a. f. | from diſſcrvicea- 
£le.] Injury; harm; hurt; miſchief ; damage. 

All action being for ſome end, an id not the end 
itſelf, its aptneſs to be commanded or forbidden 
muſt be founded upon its ſerviceableneſs or diſſer- 


vlccableneſs to ſome end. Norris. 
To Drss ET TIE. v. a. [dis and e.] To un- 


| ſettle; to unfix. 


To DISS “VER. v. a. [dis and fever, In this 
word the particle dis makes no change in the ſig- 


nification, and therefore the word, though ſup- | 


ported by great authorities, ought to be ejected 
trom our language.] To part in two; to break; 
to divide; to ſunder; to ſeparate ; to diſunite. 
Shortly had the ſtorm ſo difſrvered the company, 
which the day before had tarried together, that 


_ moſt of them never met again, but were ſwal- 


lowed up. Sidney. 
The diſſevering of fleets hath been the overthrow 
of many actions. Ralcigh, 

All downright rains diver the violence of out- 


rageous winds, and level the mountainous billows. 


Raleigh. 
Diſſever your united ſtrengths, 


Shakeſpeare. 

The meeting points the ſacred hair di ver 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pope. 
Di1'sSIDENCE. *. 74 [difſideo, Latin.] Diſcord ; 
Die. 

Diss1LIENCE.: u. /. [diffilio, Lat.] The act of 
ſtarting aſunder. 

Drss1'LIEST. adj. [diffiliens, Latin.] Starting 
aſunder; burſting 1 in two. 


DissSIL1'TION. ». . | difſilio, Latin.] The act 


of burſting in two; the act of ſtarting different 
ways. 

The air having much room to receive motion, 
the di ſilition of that air was great. 

Boyles Spring of the Air. 

DrssS1/MILAR. adj, ¶ dis 225 ſimilar.) Unlike; 
heterogeneous. , 

Simple oil is reduced into diſſimilar parts, and 
yields a ſweet oil, very differing from ſallet-oll. 

Boyle. 


The light whoſe rays are all alike refrabgible 11 


call ſimple, homogeneal, and ſimilar; and thoſe 
whole rays are ſome more refrangible than others, 
I, call compound, heterogeneal, and 4&//iml/ar. 

Newton, 

If the fluid be ſuppoſed to conſiſt of heteroge- 
neous particles, we cannot conceive how thoſe 
diſſimilar parts can have a like ſituation. Bentley, 

Diss INI A'RITY. 7. . | from diſſimilar. ] Un- 
likeneſs ; diſſimilitude. 

If the principle of reunion has not its energy in 
this life, whenever the attraRions of ſenſe ceaſe, 
the acquired principles of difſmilarity muſt repel 
theſe beings from their centre; ſo that the princi- 
ple of reunion, being ſet free by death, muſt drive 
theſe beings towards God their centre, and the 
principle of diſſmilarity forcing him to repel them 
with infinite violence from him, muſt make them 
infinitely miſcrable. (Heyne. 

Dis$1%VL1TUDE. a. . | diſſimilitudo, Latin. ] Un- 
Mkeneſs; want of reſemblance. 

Thereupon grew marvellous d:/ſimnlitudes, and 
by reaſon thereof jealouſies, heartburnings, jars, 
2nd diſcords. | Hooker. 

We doubt whether the Lord, in different cir- 
eumfſtances, did frame his people unto any utter 
difftmilitude; either with Egyptians, or any other 
nation. Healer. 

The di/ſjtmlitude between the Divinity and ima- 
ges, ſhews that images are not a ſuitable means 
whereby to wor hip God. SCeilling flect. 

As humane ſoc ety is founded in the ſimilitude 
of ſome things, ſo it is promoted by ſome certain 
d imilitudlus. Crew 


Women are curious obſervers of the likeneſs of 
children to parents, that they may, upon findling 
&:/ſimilitud:, have the pleaſure of hinting unch: ſity. 

Pope's Odyſſey, Notes. 
( finulatiog Lat. The | 


Diss LAT IO. 1. . 


DIS 


ance ; falſe pretenſions. 
Diff mulation is but a faint kind of policy; for it 


Diſſinulation may be taken for a bare conceal- 
ment of one's mind, 1 in which ſenſe we commonly 
ſay, that it is prudence to diſſemble injuries. 

South, 

Diss IAE Lx. adj. [from diſſipate.] Eaſily ſcat- 
tered ; liable to diſperſion. 

T he heat of thoſe plants is very diſſipaò le, which 


when it Comerh to the air it exhaleth. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The parts of plants are very tender, as conſiſt- 
ing of corpuſcles which are extremely ſmall and 
light, and therefore the more eaſily difipable. _ 

NM odtuard's Natura! Hiſtery. 

To DVSSIPATE. v. a. [ diſſipatus, Latin.] 

r. To ſcatter every way; to diſperſe. 

The heat at length grows ſo great, that it again 
dipates and bears off thoſe corpuſcies which it 
brought. 1Wordward. 

It is covered with fkin and hair to quenchꝭ and 
i ſſi pate the force of any ſtroke, and retard the edge 
of any weapon. Ray. 

The circling mountains eddy in, 
From the bare wild, the di/jipated ſtorm. Thomſon. 
2. To ſcatter the attention. 


gular and d:/ſipated, 
3. To ſpend a fortune. 
The wherry that ein 

Of diffi pated wealth the poor remains. 

Diss iP ATT ION. ». ſ. | diſſipatio, Latin. ] 

t. The act of diſperſion. _ 

The effects of heat are moſt advanced when it 
worketh upon a body without loſs or difipation of 
the matter. Bacon. 
Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, in 


eee s Life, 


2. The ſtate of being diſperſed. 
Now 


Foul diſſipation follow'd, and forc'd rout. Milton. 
Where the earth contains nitre within it, if 
that heat which is continually ſteaming out of the 
earth be preſerved, its di/ſipation prevented, and 


ordinarily ſufficient 40 _ up the nitre. 
Woodward. 
. Scattered attention, 
I have begun two or three letters to you by 
ſnatches, and been prevented from finiſhing them 
by a thouſand avocations and di ſſipations. Soift. 
Jo Diss oA T R. v. a. [difſocio, Latin. I To ſe- 
parate ; to diſunite ; to part. 
In the diſſociating action, even of the gentleſt 
fire, upon a concrete, there perhaps vaniſh ſome 
active and fugitive particles, whoſe preſence was 
requiſite to contain the concrete under ſuch a de- 
terminate form. Boyle. 


of diſſolution; liable to be melted. 

Such things as are not diſſolvable by the moiſture 
of the tongue, act not upon the taſte. Newton. 

D1's$0LUBLE. adj. ¶diſſolabilis, Latin.] Capable 
of ſeparation ; having one part * from an- 
other by heat or moiſture. 

Nodules, repoſed in cliffs amongſt the earth, be- 
ing hard and not ſo diſſoluble, are left behind. 

Wirdward's Natural Hiſtory. 

Dr1ssoLUBYLITY. . /. [from difſlub/e.] 
bleneſs to ſuffer a diſunion of parts by heat or 
moiſture ; capacity of being diſſolved. 


alteration, or corruption, from the diſolub:ility of 
their parts, and the coalition of ſeveral particles 
endued with contrary and deſtructive qualities 
each to other. 


To DISSO'LVE. v. a. [diſſlve, Latin 


a@ of diſſembling: hypocriſy ; fallacious appear... 1 


aſketli a ſtrong wit, and a ſtrong heart, to know | 


when to tell truth, and to do it. Bacon. 
He added not; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey d:/imulation, diſappear'd | 
Into thin air diffus'd. Milton. 


under the earth is contained and held in; but | 


This flavery to his paſſions produced a life irre- 


London.. 


whoſe time the famous di//ipation of mankind, and | 
| diſtinction of languages happened. 
Hatk's Origin of Mankind. 


the cold kept off by ſome building, this alone is | 


D1/s$0LVABLE. ad. [ from diſſulve.]. Capable. 


Lia- 


Bodies ſeem to have an -antriaſick principle of | 


DIS 


ing the parts with heat or moiſture 3 ; to melt ; 
liquefy. 


Dryden. 

The whole terreſtrial globe was * all to 

pieces, and diſſolved at the deluge. oodward. 
2. To break; to diſunite in any e 


Seeing then that all theſe things ſhall be d:/olved, ' 


what manner of perſons ought ye to be ? 
2 Peter, iii. 11. 

3. To looſe; to break the ties of any thing. 
Dove fell the duke, his joints diſſolv'd aſunder, 
Blind with the light, and ſtr icken dead with wonder. 

Fan fax. 
Witneſs theſe ancient empires of the earth, 

In height 2 5 all their n wealth diſſolv d. 

Mi lion. 
The commons 15 e, by no > diviſions rent; 3 

But the great monarch's death diſſol ves the go- 

vernment. = 

4. To fepatate perſons united; as, to diſſolve a 
league. 

She and I long ſince contracted, 

Are now ſo ſure that nothing can difſolve us. 

Shak Heare. Go 

5. To break up aſſemblies. 

By the King's authority alone, and by his writs, 
parliaments are aſſembled; and by him alone they 
are prorogued and di iſolved, but each houſe may 
adjourn itſelf. Bacon to Villiers. 

6. To ſolve; to clear. 
interpretations and di/olve doubts, Dan. v. 16, 
7. To break an enchantment. 

Highly it concerns his glory now 


8. Tobe relaxed by pleaſure. 
Angels diſolv'd in hallelujahs __ 
To Diss L VE. v.n. 
1. To be melted; to be liquefied. 
All putrefaction, if it diſſolve not in rarefaction, 
will in the end iſſue into plants or living creatures 
bred of putrefaction. Bacon. 
As wax diſſalves, as ice begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, 
So melts the n and languiſhes away. 
Addiſon's Ovid. 
2. To ſink away; to fall to nothing. | 
If there be more, more woeful, hold it in; 
For I am almoſt ready to difſo/ve, 
Hearing of this. 
3. To melt away in pleaſures. ' 
D1sso'LvENT. adj. | from difſolve.] Having the 


| power of difſolving or melting. 
In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food 
moiſtened with the ſpittle, is firſt chewed, then 


ſwallowed into the ſtomach, where, being mingled 
with d: ifſolvent Juices, it is concocted, macerated, 
and reduced into a chyle. ry 
 Dis50'LvENT. . J. | from the adjective.] That 
which has the power of diſuniting the parts of any 
thing. 

Spittle is a great diſſolvent, and there is a great 
quantity of it in the ſtomach, being ſwallowed con- 
ſtantly. _ Arbuthnot. 
Diss oLEVER. 1. /. from diſſolve.] That which 
has the power of diſſolving. 


by dividing the particles of ſubſtances, turn them 


black. Arbuthnot, 
Hot mineral waters are the beſt diu of 
phlegm. As buthnot. 


Diss o“LVIB LE. adj. Five diſſotve ] It is com- 
monly written diſſ/vatl:, but lets properly.] Lia- 
ble to periſh by diffolution. 

Man, that is even upon the intrinfick conſtitu- 


tion of his nature d:/o/vible, mutt, by being in an 


eternal duration continue eines: 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
DISSOLUTE. adj. [diſſcltus, Latin.) Looſe; 


wanton ; unreſtrained ; 

luxurious ; debauched. 
A giant huge and tall, 

Who him diſarmed, 4; Holate, diſmay' d, 


diſſolved in pleaſures; 


Hale's Ori igin q Mankind. | 


Unawares ſurpriz a. Fair 'y Queen, 


Such 


7. To deſtroy the form of any ing by Gifanit, ; 


to, 


I have heard of anchovies: diſſolved in ſauce. 


Dryden. "Ro 


And I have heard of thee, that thou can'ſt make 


To fruſtrate and diſſolve the magick ſpells, Milton. 
Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's King 1 | 


- Raw © 


Fire, and the more ſubtle ver, putre faction, | 


5 DIS DP 1S DIS | 


SS en Such ſtand in narrow lanes, ] monious founds ; wnſuitableneſs of one found to! | | der d. 
And beat our watch, and rob our paſſengers; 2 | | His r b 4 Cf in ds throne. 
While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, Still govern thou my ſong, Dryder.. 
Fakes on the point of honour, to ſupport But drive far of the barbarous diſſanance D1sTAFF-THISTLE. 2. ſ. A ſpecies of thiſtte, 
So diſſolute a crew. Shak. ſpeare's Richard II. Of Bacchus and his revellers. Milton, To D15TA'IN. v. a. [dis and Hain. 
A man of little gravity, or abſtinence in plea- The Latin tongue is a dead language, and none 1. To ſtain; to tinge with an adventitiouscolour... 
fures; yea, ſometimes almoſt difſolute, Hayzvard. can decide with confidence on the harmony or Nor ceas'd his arrows, 'till the ſhady plain 
3 They cool d in zeal, I Vnance of the numbers of theſe times. Sev'n miglity bodies with their blood diſtain. 
Thenceforth ſhall practiſe how to live ſecure, | Gartl's Preface to Ovid. - Dryden's Virgil. 
'F Worldly, or dif5lute, on what their lords Diss oN AN T. adj. ¶diſſonans, Latin.] Place on their heads that crown diſtain d with 
3 Shall leave them to enjoy. _ Milton. 1. Harſh; unharmonious. gore, 
F The true ſpirit of religion baniſhes indeed all | Dire were the ſtroin, and diſonant to ſing Which thoſe dire hands from my lain father tore. 
= levity of behaviour, all vicious and ie, mirth ; | The cruel raptures of the ſrvage kind. 7 bomſor. x | Pope. 
: but, in exchange, fills the mind with a perpetual 2. Incongruous ; diſagreeing : with from. 2. To blot; to ſully with infam 
3 | ſerenity. Addilon's Speftator. What can be more diſſonant from reaſon and na- He underſtood, | 
b Ihe beauty of religion the moſt difs/u/e are | ture, than that a man, naturally inclined to cle- | That lady whom I had to me aſſign'd, 
1 forced to acknowledge. . Rogers. | mency, ſhould ſhew himſelſ unkint and inimman. | Had both diſtain d her honourable blood, 
4 Di'ssoLuT EL. adv. from diſſolate.] Looſely ; ; Hakewill on Providence. And eke the faith which ſhe to me did bind. 
E in debauchery ; without reſtraint. 3. With 7: leſs properly. | Fairy Queen. 
Whereas men have lived difſo/utely and unrigh- | When conſcience reports any thing diſſnant 6] The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his worth, 
teoully, thou haſt tormented them with their own truth, it obliges no more than the falſhood re- If he that's prais'd, himſelf bring the praiſe forth. 
abominations. | IFiſdom. | ported by it. | | | South. | | Shakeſpeare. 
D1's$01.7 TENESS. n. f. [from difſplute.] Looſe- To DISSU/ADE. v. a. [difſuades, Latin. ] Some theologicians defile places erected for res 
neſs; laxity of manners; debauchery. 8 1, To dehort; to divert by reaſon or impertu- | ligion, by defending oppreſſions, diſſaining their pro- 
If we look into the common management, we [nity from any thing. feſſions by publiſhing odious untruths upon report 
ſnall have reaſon to wonder, in the great difſolute- We ſubmit to Cæſar, promiſing of others. 5 : Sir J. Hayward. 
ef; of manners which the world complains of, To pay our wonted tribute, from the which DI'SFANCE. ». f. [diftance, Fr. dijtantia, Lat. Þ 
that there are any footſteps at all left of virtue. We were diHaded by our wicked queen. 1. Diſtance is ſpace conſidered barely in length 
| .-.. Lacke-| Shakeſprare's Cymbeline. | between any two beings, without conſidering any 
D1s5s0Lv'T1ON. . ſ. [ diſſolutio, Latin, ] 2. To repreſent any thing as unfit or dan- | thing elſe between them. Loc te. 
1. The act of liquefying by heat or moiſture. I gerous. | It is very cheap, notwithſtanding the great di/-- 
2. The ſtate of being liquefied. | | ; This would be worſe ; tance between the vineyards and the towns that ſell 
3. The ſtate of melting away: liquefaction. War therefore, open or conceal'd, alike the wine. Addi ſon un Italy. 
I am as ſubject to heat as butter; a man of con- | My voice diſſuad:s. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. As he lived but a few miles diſtance from her fa- 
tinual diſſalution and thaw. Not diffident of thee, do I diſſuadle ther's houſe, he had frequent opportunities of ſee- 
wh Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. | Thy abſence from my fight. Milton's Paradiſe Left. | ing her. Addiſon. 
4. Deſtruction of any thing by the ſeparation of | I'd fain deny this with, which thou haſt made; 2. Remoteneſs in place. 
its parts. Or, what I can't deny, would fain diſſuade. Addijon. Cæſar is ſtill dispos'd to give us terms, 
: The elements were at perfect union in his | DissuUa/peR. #. /. | from diſſuade.] He that diſ- | And waits at diſfance till he hears from Cato. 
io body ; and their contrary qualities ſerved not for | ſuades. Addiſon, 3 
1 the diſſolutiom of the compound, but the variety of | Diss vs oN. n. ſ. [difſuxſio, Latin.) Urgency | — Theſe dwell at ſuch convenient diſtance, 
the compoſure. South, of reaſon or importunity againſt any thing; de-] That each may give his friend aſſiſtance. Prior. 
5. The ſubſtance formed by diffolving any [hortation. | 3. The ſpace kept between two antagoniſts in 
body. | Endeavour to preſerve yourſelf from relapſe by | fencing. _ | - 
_ Weigh iron and aqua-fortis ſeverally ; then diſ- [ſuch diſſaaſſaus from love, as its votaries call invec- | We come to ſee fight; to ſee thy paſs, thy ſtock, 
ſolve the iron in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the tives againſt it. Boyle. | thy reverſe, thy diffance. | . 
dliſſolution. Bacon. Diss us VE. adj. from diſſuads.] Dehortatory ; j Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of M indſor. 
6. Death; the reſolution of the body into its tending to divert or deter from any purpoſe. 4. Contrariety ; oppoſition. 
conſtituent elements. Diss vs iv E. ». . Dehortation ; argument or- Banquo was your enemy, 
The life of man is always either increaſing to- | importunity employed to turn the mind off from] So is he mine; and in ſuch bloody diſfance, 
wards ripeneſs and perfection, or declining and | any purpoſe or purſuit. That every minute of his being thruſts | 
decreaſing towards rottenneſs and di/ſ-/ution. The meanneſs, or the fin, will ſcare be diſuaſve| Againſt my near'ſt of life. Shakeſpeares Macbeth. 
| R.ileizh's Hiſtory. [to thoſe who have reconciled themſelves to both. 5. A ſpace marked on the courſe where horſes 
Cy | We expected Government of the Tongue. | run. ; 
| Immediate diſſolutian, which we thought To Dissv/xNDER. v. 4. [ dis and funder. This is | This was the horſe that ran the whole field out 
| Was meant by death that day. Milton's Par. Loft. | a barbarous word. See Piss EVE k.] To ſunder ; | of diſtance, and won the race. L'Eſtrange. 
85 | 7. Deſtruction. | | to ſeparate. | 6. Space of time. 3 | 
He determined to make a preſent dilution of the | But when her draught the ſea and earth diſun- | You muſt do it by diſtance of time. 2 Eſdr. v. 47. . 
world. re, Hooker. der d, | I help my preface by a preſcript, to tell that 
| | He thence ſhall come, The troubl'd bottoms turn'd up, and the thunder'd. | there is ten years diſtance between the one and the 
„ When this world's dilution ſhall be ripe. Milton. |» Chapman. | other. ; Prior. 
Would they have mankind lay aſide all care of DisSY'LLABLE. u. ſ. [ $55/0)2{@»-.] A word of 7. Remoteneſs in time either paſt or future. 
proviſions by agriculture. or commerce, becauſe | two ſyllables. | | We have as much affurance of theſe things, as | 
poſſibly the /olution of the world may happen the | No man is tied, in modern poetry, to obſerve | things future and at a di//ance are capable of. ; 
next moment? | Beutl y. | any farther rule in the feet of his verſe, but that | i d T rtt94/0. ; | 
8. Breach or ruin of any thing compacted or | they be difſy/tab/es ; whether ſpondee, trochee, or | To judge right of bleffings prayed for, and yer ] 
united. | 1ambique, it matters not. Dryden. | at a diſtance, we muſt be able to Know things fu- N 
Is a man confident of wealth and power? Why |. Dis rA. n. ſ. [dir xæp, Saxon. ] ture. Snmulridge. 
let him read of thoſe ſtrange unexpected diſſolu- 1. The ſtaff from which the flax is drawn in | 8. Ideal disjunction; mental ſeparation. | 
tions of the great monarchies and governments of | ſpifining. 5 The qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in the 
the world. 5 | South. In ſum, proud Boreas never ruled fleet, | | things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there | 
9. The act of breaking up an aſſembly. _ Who Neptune's web on danger's diſaff ſpins, . is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them. Locke. | 
10. Looſeneſs of manners; laxity ; remiſſneſs; | With greater power than ſhe did make them | 9. Reſpect ; diſtant behaviour. . 
dilſſipation. | | | wend | 2 I hope your modeſty $5 1 
A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a di olution | Each way, as ſhe that ages praiſe did bend. Sidn-y. Will know, what diffance to the crown is due. f 
of the ſpirit of a man, and makes it looſe, ſoft, | Weave thou to end this web which I begin ; a f ; Dryden. — 
and wandering, unapt for noble or ſpiritual em- I will the d, hold, come thou and ſpin. Tiis by reſpect and diſſance that authority is up- 
ployments. | Bitop Taylor. | Fairfax. | held. . Atterbury. | 
Fame makes the mind looſe and gayiſh,. ſcatters | Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the band, If a man makes me keep my diftance, the com- { 
the ſpirits, and leaves a kind of diſſolution upon all | And Malkin, with her diſaff in her hand. Dryden. | fort is, he Keeps his at the ſame time. S . | 
the-faculties. : | South. | 2. It is uſed as an emblem of the female ſex. So 10. Retraction of kindneſs ; reſerve; alienation. i 
An univerſal di clution of manners began to pre- [the French ſay, The crown of France never falls“ FE, the part of Heav'n, [ 
vail, and a profeiſed diſregard to all fixed princi- | to the daf. | Now alienated! d://ance and diſtaſte,, _ | 
les. 85 Aullerbury.] In my civil government ſome ſay the croſier, [ Anger, and juſt rebuke, and judgment giv n. iq 
DISSON ANCE. ». /. ¶ diſſonance, Lat. diſſ-rance, | ſome ſay the diſiaff was too buſy. | 3 | LES : Mills. | 
French.] A muxture of harſh, unpleaſing, unhar- : Howel's England's a To Ds TANCE, v. a. f from the noun. 4 . | 
2 ; a ; | » 4 
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DIS 


r. To place remotely; to throw off from the 
view. 
That which gives a relievo to a bowl is the 
quick light, or white which appears to be on the 
ſide nearcſt to us, and the black by conſequence 
Arn the object. 
To leave behind at a race the length of a diſ- 
tance; to conquer in a race with great ſuperiority. 
Each daring lover, with advent'rous pace, 

Purſu'd his withes in the dang'rous race; 

Like the ſwift hind the bounding damſel flies, 

Strains to the goal, the diſtanc'd lover dies. 

Di'sTAaxT. adj. | diſt:n;, Lat.] 

1. Remote in place; not near. 

This heaven which we behold 

Ditant ſo high. 

E fel, + 

Though d. ſtant from 4 worlds betw een. 
The wond'rous rock the Parian marble ſhone, 

And ſeem'd to diſunt fight of ſolid ſtone, Pope. 
- Narrowneſs of mind ſhould be cured by read- 

ing hiſtories of paſt ages, and of nations and coun- 

tries di//ant from our own. 
Hatis's Improvement of the Mind. 

The ſenſes will diſcover things near us with ſuf- 
ficient exactneſs, and things di/fant _ ſo far as 
they relate to our necetlary uſe. *atts's Logick. 

2. Remote in'time either paſt or Sake 

3. Remote to a certain degree; as, ten Years, ten 
miles ditt. 

4. Reſerved ; ſhy. 

- Remote 1a nature ; not allied. 

What beſides this unhappy ſervility to cuſtom 
can reconcile men that own Chriſtianity, to a 
practice ſo widely d:/fant from it? | 

Government of the Tongue. 

6. Not obvious; not plain. 

It was one of the firſt diſtinctions of a well- 
bred man to expreſs every thing obſcene in mo- 
deſt terms and dit phraſes, while the clown. 
clothed thoſe ideas in plain homely terms that are 
the moſt obvious and natural. dd:jor'; Speclator. 

DisTa'sTE. n. ſ. [dis and tafe.] 

I. Averſion of the palate ; diſreliſh ; diſguſt. 

He gives the reafon of the di/?2/te of ſatiety, and 
of the pleaſure in novelty in meats and drinks. 

; Bacon's Natural Hiſto "Ye 
2. Diſlike; uneaſineſs. 
Proſperity is not without many fears and di/- 

the, and adverſity is not without comforts and 

hopes. Bacon's Eſſays. 

2. Anger; alienation of affection. 

Julius Cæſar was by acclamation termed king, 
to try bow the people would take it: the people 
fhewed great murmur and di at it. 

Bacnr's {AApophthegms. 

The king having taſted of the envy of the peo- 
ple, for his impriſonment of Edward t lantagenet, 
was doubtful to heap up any more 4% bs of that 
Eind by the impriſonment of De la Pole alſo. 

: Bacon's Henry VII. 
| On the part of Heaven, 

Now alienated, diſtance, and d:/7. ie; 

And juſt rebuke. Milor's Paradiſe Toft. 

With ſtern e avow'd, 
To their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor crowd. 
Pope's Odyfſe 'Y- 
= DrisTxsTE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To fill the mouth with nauſeouſneſs, or diſ- 
8 

Dang'rous conceits are in their nature polfons, 
Which at the firft are ſcarce found to die; 

Bot with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn bkethe mincs of ſulphur. 

2, To diſlike; to loath. 

I'd have it come to queſtion ; 
If te 4/?;/?: it, let him to my ſiſter. 
Siu. ſpeart* 3 King 8 

Jam unwilliag to believe that he doth it with : 
cel gn to play tricks, aud fly-blow my words t 

wake others <4/*.;/te them. Stilling. flees. 

2. To offend; t diſguſt, 

re thought it no policy to 4 tate the Engliſſ. 
or Iriſh by a courſe of reformation, but ſought to 
Pleate the: n. Davies. 

4. To vex; to exa W to ſour. 


5 51. Othello. 


Dryden's Dufr eſnoy. 


Cay. 


Milton. 
4 Kon one another, are forbidden in the New Teſta- 
Milton. 


The whiſtling of the winds is better muſick to 
contented minds, than the opera to the ſpleenful, 
Fabre diſeaſed, d. i/iaſied, and diſtracted ſouls, 


Ho 
ets Ted eb adj. ¶ diſtaſte and full.] We 
. Nauſeous to the palate; diſguſting. 

W. hat to one palate is ſx eet and delicious, to 
another is odious and d ful, Glanville's Scetfis. 
2. Offenſive; unpleaſing. 

The viſitation, though ſomewhat diſſaſt: ful to the 
Iriſh lords, was ſweet aad welcome to the com- 
men people. Davics. 

None but a foo! diſtaſteful truth will tell ; 
| So it be new and pleaſe, tis full as well. Dryden. 

Diffaſi:ful humours, and whatever elſe may ren- 
der the converſation of men grievous and uneaſy 
ment. e 

3. Malignant; malevolent. | 

After diſaſteful looks, 
With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

The ground might be the dif/a/teful averſeneſs of 
the Chriſtian from the [ew. Brown. 

oy TE/MPER. 7. f. ¶ dis and temper. 7 

A diſproportionate mixture of parts; want of 
a 105 temper of ingredients. 

2. A diſeaſe: a malady; the peccant predomi- 
nance of ſome humour; property a ſlight illneſs; 
indiſpoſition. 

They heighten diſtemper 5 to diſeaſcs. Sucklirg. 
well as in the body, when a man 1s continually 
turning and toſſing. | South, 

3- Want of due temperature. 

It was a reaſonable conjecture, that hols coun- 


tries which were ſituated directly under the tro- 


pick, were of a di/t:mper uninhabitable. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
4. Bad conſtitution of the mind; predominance 
of any paſſion or appetite. 
If little faults, proceeding on dh ifeemper , 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our | 
eye 
At capital crimes ? Shakeſpeare” s Henry V. 
5. Want of due balance between contraries. 
The true temper of empire 1s a thing rare, and 
hard to keep ; : for both ac hd and diſſemper con- 
ſiſt of contraries. Bacon. 
6. Ill humour of mind; depravity of inclina- 
tion. 
I was not for getful of thoſe ſparks, which ſome 
men's dift-mpers formerly ſtudied to Kindle in par- 
liament. Aing Char les. 
7. Tumultuous diſorder. 
Still as you riſe, the ſtate exalted too, 
Finds no denten while *tis chang'd by you. 
Halle. : 
8. Diſorder; uneaſineſs | 
| There is a ſickneſs, 
Which puts ſome of us in d emen; but 
I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it 1s caught 
Of you that yet are well, Shake}. Winter's. Tak. 
To Dis TEMPER. v. a. | dis and trmper 1 
1. To diſeaſe. 
Young ſon, it argues a di eme. d head, 
So ſoon to bid ood-n:orrow to thy bed. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and To et. 
2. T's diſorder. 
In mines, 
Being full of: ſupper and diſfempering Sets, 
Upon malicious bravery, do'ſt thou come 
To ſtart my guilt ? Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
He den. himſelf one night with long and 
hard ſtudy. Þoyl:'s Hiſtory of Fluids. 
3. To diſturb; to fill with pertur bation ; * to 
ruffle. 
Thou fſee'ſt me much difemper'd in my mind ; 
PFull'd back, and then puſh'd forward to be kind. 
D/ -yden. 
4. To depr ive of temper or moderation. 
Diftemper'd zeal, ſedition, canker'd hate, 
No more ſhall vex the church and tear the ſtate. 
Dryden. 
They wi!l have admirers among poſterity, and 


It argues ſickneſs and di/f:mper in the mind, as | 
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not be diſſempored by intereſt, paſſi on, or partialitys 
Addiſon's Freebolders 


5. To make diſaffected, or malignant. 
Once more to day well met, dift-mper'd lords; 


The king by me requeſts your preſence ftrait.;. 


She ke EAS Co 

D1STE/MPERATE. adj. | dis and temperate, | Im- 
moderate. 

Aquinas objecteth the 4 Aemperate heat, which 
he ſuppoſeth to be in all places directly under the 
ſun. Rateigh's Hifto 

Dis TEMPERATURE. 2. /. ¶ from d ee 

1. Intemperateneſs; exceſs of heat or cold, or 
other qualities. 

Through this diftemperature we ſee 

The ſeaſons alter; hoary-headed froſts 

Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe. SH. 
They were conſumed by the diſcommodities of 
the country, and the diſtemperature of the air. Abbot, 

2. Violent tumultuouſneſs; outrageouſtieſs. a 

3- Perturbation of the mind. | 

Thy earlineſs doth me aſſure 
Thou art uprous'd by ſome diſtemperature. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. Confuſion ; commixture of contrarieties z 
loſs of regularity. 
At your birth 
Our grandam earth, with this 3 | 
In paſſion thook. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
Tell how the world fell into this diſeaſe, 

And how ſo great di//emperature did grow, Daniel. 

To DISTE ND. v. a. | diſtend?, Lat.] To ſtretch 
out in breath. 

Avoid enormous heights of ſeven ſtories, as well 
as irregular forms, and the contrary fault of low 
diſtended fronts is as unſeemly. Wotton, 

Thus all day long the full diſended clouds, 

Indulge their genial ſtores. Thomſon, 

D1sTE/NT, part. paſſ. [ diſtentus, Lat.] Spread. 
Not uſed. 

Some others were new driven and diſtent, 

Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, 

Some in round plates withouten moniment, 

Spenſer. 

DrsTe'xT. 2. /. [from diftend.] The ſpace 
through which any thing is ſpread ; breadth. Not 
much in uſe. 

Thoſe arches are the gracefulleſt, which, keep- 
ing preciſely the ſame height, ſhall yet be diſtend- 
ed one fourteenth part longer; which addition of 


| dent will confer much to their beauty, and de- 


tract but little from their ſtrength. W. o1ton. 
Dis r ENT TON. . ſ. [ diſtentie, Lat.] 

I, The act of ſtretching; Rate of things ſtretch- 
ed, 

Wind and diftention of the bowels are ſigns of a 
bad digeſtion in the inteſtines ; for in dead ani- 
mals, when there is no digeſtion at all, the di/fex- 
!1cn is in the greateſt extremity. Avrbuthnot, 
2. Breadth; ſpace occupied by the thing dif 


{ tended. 


3. The act of ſepar oy one part from another; 
divaricat ion. 
Cur legs do labour more in elevation than! in diſ— 
tention, Motiun's Architefture, 
To Dis THRONI'ZE. v. a. [dis and throne. ] To 
dethrone; to depoſe from ſoy ereignty. Not 
uſed. 
By his death he it recovered ; 
But Peridure and Vigent him d/ftbronized, 
Fairy © ng 
D!'s TICH. u. /. [ diftichon, Lat.] A coupler ; ; 
couple of lines; an epigram coniiſting only of 
two verſes. 
The French compare anagrams, by themfelves, 
to gems z but when they are caſt into a dib, or 
epigram, to gems enchaſed in enamelled gold. 
Camden's Remains. 
The bard whoſe d///ich all commend, 
In power, a ſervant ; out of power, a friend. 


Peper 
To DISTI L. v. u. [ diflillsy Lat.] 
1. To drop; to fall by drops. 
In vain kind ſeaſons ſwell'd the teeming grain; ; 
Soft ſhow'rs d. Alili'd, and ſuns grew warm in 3 


be equally celebrated by thoſe whoſe minds will | 
| 
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TCryſtal drops from min' ral roofs d;/#:1. 
2. To flow gently and filently. | 
The Euphrates diſtilletb out of the mountains of 
Armenia, and falleth into the gulph of Perſia. 
A | | Ralteigh's Hiftory. 
3. To uſe a ſtill; to practice the act of diſtilla- 
tion. 
Have I not been 


Thy pupil long? Haſt thou not learn'd me how 


To make perfumes, diſtil, preſerve. 
. I Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

To DrsTi'L. v. a. 

1. To let fall in drops; to drop any thing down. 

. They pour down rain, according to the vapour 
thereof, which the clouds do drop and % upon 

man abundantly.  * Job. 

The dew, which on the tender graſs 

The evening had % d, 

To pure roſe-water turned was, 

The ſhades with ſweets that fill'd. | 
| Drayton's Cynthia, 
From his fair head 
Perfumes dif?i/ their ſweets. Prior. 
The roof is vaulted, and di freſh water from 
every part of it, which fell upon us as faſt as the 
firſt droppings of a ſhower. Addiſon on Italy, 

2. To force by fire through the veſſels of diſtilla- 
tion; to exalt, ſeparate, or purify by fire: as, 
diſtilled ſpirits. | 

There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound; 

I'll catch it ere it comes to ground; 

And that, did by magick flights, 

Shall raiſe artificial ſprights. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

3. To draw by diſtillation ; to extract by the 
force of fire. | 

The liquid, died from benzoin, is ſubje& to 
frequent viciſſitudes of fluidity and firmneſs Boyle. 

. To diſſolve or melt. 
Swords by the lightning's ſubtle force diſill d, 
And the cold ſheath with running metal fill'd. 
| : Addiſon. 

Drs TiLLA'T1ON. #. ſ. [ diflillatio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 

2. The act of pouring out in drops. 

3. That which falls in drops. 

4. The act of diſtilling by fire, | 

Water by frequent diſti1/ations changes into fixed 

n Newton. 

The ſerum of the blood, by a ſtrong d://://ation, 
affords a ſpirit, or volatile alkaline ſalt, and two 
Kinds of oil, and an earth. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. The ſubſtance drawn by the ſtill. 

I ſuffered the pings of an egregious death, to 
be ſtopt in like a ſtrong diſtillation, with cloaths. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Drs TYLLATORY. adj. Wee diſtil.] Belonging 
to diſtillation; uſed in diſtillation. 

Beſides thoſe groſſer elements of bodies, ſalt, 
ſulphur, and mercury, ingredients of a more ſub- 
tile nature, extremely little, and not viſible, may 
eſcape at the junctures of the difiillatory veſſels. 

| Boyle. 
Drs TIL LER. ». .. {from diſtil. 4 
1. One who praiſes the art or trade of diſtil- 


Jing. 
I ſent for ſpirit of ſalt to a very eminent dif/i/ler 
of it. | Boyle. 
2. One who makes and ſells pernicious and in- 
flammatory ſpirits. 

Dis Ti/LMENT. ». f, from diſil.] That which 
is drawn by diſtillation ; that which drops. A 
word formerly uſed, but now obſolete. 

Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous diſiihnent. Shak: jpeare's Hamlet. 
DISTINCT. adj. { diſtin dus, Latin. ] 
1. Different; not the ſame in number or in 
Kind. 5 
Bellarmin ſaith, it is idolatry to give the ſame 
worſhip to an image which is due to God: Vaſ- 
quez faith, it is idolatry to give diſins worſhip: 
therefore, if a man would avoid idolatry, he inuſt 
give none at all. Stilling flcet. 
'Fatherhood and property are diſfinct titles, and 
began preſently, upon Adam's death, to be in 
diſtinet perſons. 


Pope. 


| Wherever thus created; for no place 


e 
2. Different; being apart, not conjunct. 


The intention was, that the two armies, which 
marched out together, ſhould afterwards be di- 
Ain 7. N a Clarendin, 
Men have immortal ſpirits, capable of a pleaſure 
and happineſs diſſiua from that of our bodies. 
| | | ; Tillus ſan. 

3. Clear; unconfuſed. | | 
| 4 Heav'n is high, : 

High and remote, to ſee from thence diſiin&# 

Each thing on earth. Milton. 
4. Spotted; variegated. 

- Tempeſtuous fell | 

His arrows from the four-fold-viſag'd four, 

D:/iin#t with eyes; and from the living wheels 

Diſtin & alike with multitude of eyes. Milton, 

5. Marked out; ſpecified. 

: Dominion hold 

Over all living things that move on th' earth, 

Is yet diſtindt by name. Milton. 
Dis TiNeT10N. . . [ diſtin#io, Latin.] | 
I. The act of diſcerning one as preferable to 

the other. | 

In the wind and tempeſt of fortune's frown, 
D:/iin#tion, with a broad and powerful fan, F 
Putting at all, winnows the light away. Shakeſ, 

2, Note of difference. | 

3- Honourable note of ſuperiority. 

4. That by which one differs from another. 
This faculty of perception puts the diſfinction 
betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts 
of matter. Locke. 

5. Difference regarded ; preference or neglect 
in compariſon with ſomething elſe. 

Maids, women, wives, without % inction fall; 
The ſweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers 

all. Dryden, 

6. Separation of complex notions. 

This fierce abridgment 

Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 

Diſtiuction ſhould be rich in. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
7. Diviſion into different parts. . 
The diſtin&Fion of tragedy into acts was not 

known; or, if it were, it is yet ſo darkly deli- 

vered to us, that we cannot make it out. 


8. Notation of difference between things ſeem- 
ingly the ſame. 

The mixture of thoſe things by ſpeech, which 
by nature are divided, is the mother of all errour : 
to take away therefore that errour, which confu- 
ſion breedeth, di inction is requiſite. Hooker. 

Lawfulneſs cannot be handled without limita- 
tions and diſin ions. Bacon's Holy War. 
| This will puzzle all your logick 
And diſtin#ims to anſwer it. Denbam's Sophy. 

From this di/tin/2i9n of real and apparent good, 
ſome diſtinguiſh happineſs into two forts, real and 
imaginary. Norris. 

9. Diſcernment; judgment. 

DrisTUxcT1vEe. adj. [from diſtin .] 

1. That which marks diſtinction or difference. 

For from the natal hour, ding ive names, | 
One common right the great and lowly claims. 

| Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. Having the power to diſtinguiſh and diſcern; 
judicious. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, 
and the more judicious and diffineive heads do not 
[reject it. Hrcæun. 

Dis T1INCTIVELY. «dv. | from diſtinctive.] Par- 
ticularly ; not confutedly. 

I did all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 

But not diſtinctively. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

Dis TiYNcTLY. adv. | from Ain b. 
1. Not confuſedly ; without the confunton of one 
part with another. 2 

To make an echo that will report three, or four, 
or five words di, it is requilite that the body 
percuiling be a good Giftance of 

72 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

On its ſides it was bounded pretty diſincsly, but 
on its ends very confuſedly and indiſtinetly. 

Newton's Opticks. 


Lacke. | 


| 


Dryden on Dramatic Pocſy. 
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DIS 


2. Plainly; clearly 
The object I could 


firſt d/in?2ly view, 
Was tall ftreight trees, 


which on the waters flew. 
: Drydin. 
Aſter the light of the ſun was a little worn off 
my eyes, I could fee all the parts of it d inet y, by 
a glimmiering reflection that played upon them 


from the ſurface of the water. Addiſon. 
Dis TYNCTNESS. a. . [from + Ame, L 
1. Nice obſervation ot the ditterence between 


different things. 8 
The membranes and humours of the eve are 
perfectly pellacid, and void of colour, for the 
clearnets, and for the di/in&nefs of viſion. | 
| Ray on the Creation. 
2. Such ſeparation of things as makes them eaſy 
to be ſeparately obſerved. : | 
To DISTUNGUISH. 2. a. [ diſlingus, Lat.] {7 
1. To note the diverſity of things. 
Rightly to diftingui/h, is, by conceit of the mind, 
to ſever things different in nature, and to diſcern 
wherein they differ. > Hooker. 
2. To ſeparate from others by ſome mark of 
honour or preference. | 3 
They di//ingui/h my poems from thoſe of other 


men, and have made me their peculiar care. 


2 Dryden. 
Let us revolve that roll with ſtricteſt eye, 
Where, ſafe from time, diſinguiſp'd actions lie. 
Tir: 
7 To divide by proper notes of diverſity. 
oſes diſtinguiſhes the cauſes of the flood into 
thoſe that belong to the heavens, and thoſe that: 
belong to the earth, the rains, and the abyſs. 
5 | Burnet's Theory. 


4 To know one from another by any mark or 


note of difference. 


So long 
As he could make me, with his eye or ear; 
Diſtingui/h him from others, he did keep 
The deck. | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline; 
We have not yet been ſeen in any houſe, 
Nor can we be diſlinguiſt'd by our faces, 
For man or maſter. h : 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
By our reaſon we are enabled to diſinguiſb good: 
from evil, as well as truth from falſehood. 
Matis Logick.- 
5. To diſcern; critically ; to judge. 
Sweet, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet diy'd into the world's deceit ; 
Nor more can you diſtinowiſh of a man, 
Than of. his outward ſhew ! 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
6. To conſtitute difference ; to ſpecificate; to' 
make different from another. | n 
St. Paul's Epiſtles contain nothing but points of 


Chriſtian inſtruction, amongſt which he ſeldom- 


fails to enlarge on the great and 
trines of our holy religion. 

7. To make known or eminent. 

To Dis TYNGUISH. v. n. To make diſtinction; 
to find or ſhew the difference. 

He would warily d://ingu;//Þ between the profit 
of the merchant and the gain of the Kingdom. 

Child's Diſowſe on Trade. 

The readers muſt learn by all means to diftingui/h 
between proverbs, and thoſe polite ſpeeches Which 
beautify converſation. PE — 

Dis Ti/NG UISHABLE. adj. | from ape. 

r. Capable of being diſtinguiſhed ; capable of 
being known or made known by notes of diver- 


ſity. 

8 Impenitent, they left a race behind 
Like to themſelves, diſtinguiſballe ſcarce =; 
From Gentiles, but by circumciſion vain. Milt. 
The acting of the ſoul, as it relates to percep- 

tion and deciſion, to choice and purſuit, or aver- 
ſion, is diſfingis;/hable to us. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
I ſhall diſtribute duty into its principal and emi- 
nent parts, diſ/ingid/ha* le as they relate to God, our” 
neighbour, and ourſelves. Covernment of the: Tongue. 
Being diſſolved in aqueous juices, it is by the 
eye diſfinguiſtable from the ſolvent body. Beylee. 
A ſimple idea, being in itſelf uncompounded, , 


diſtinguiſhing doc- 
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Hotter, and burn with a diffinow/bed fury. 


DIS 


contains nothing but one uniform appearance, or 


couception in the mind, and is not diſtingu//bable 


into different ideas. Locke. 

2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 

I would endeavour that my betters ſhould ſeek 
me by the merit of ſomething d :ftinguiſhabl:, inſtead 
of my ſeeking them. Sufi. 

DrsTi/x6visnrr. participial adj. [from diſtiu- 
Cal. Eminent; tranſcendent; extraordinary. 

For fins committed, with many aggravations of 
guilt, the furnace of wrath will be ſeven times 
Rogers. 

Never on man did heav'nly favour ſhine ' 

With rays ſo ſtrong, d/*:ngwi/Þ'd and divine. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

DrsTi/xGurSHeR. n. /. [from ding. 7: 

1. A judicious obſerver; one-that accurately 
diſcerns one thing from another. 

If writers be juſt to the memory of Charles II. 


they cannot deny him to have been an exact 
| knower of mankind, and a perfect % ft * of 


their talents. Dryden. 
2. He that ſeparates one thing from another by 
Proper marks of diverſity. 
Let us admire the wiſdom of God in this diſiin- 
iger of times, and viſible deity, the ſun. 
rown's Valgar Errours, 
Dis Ti'xGUISHING LY. adv. [from dlingui/h- 
inz. | With diſtinction; with ſome mark of cmi- 
nent preference. 
Some call me a Tory, becauſe the heads of that 
party have been diſfingui/hingly favourable to me. 
Pope. 
Dis Ti'XGUTSHMENT. u. . from irg. 
Diſtinction; obſervation of difference. 
To make corrections upon the ſearchers re- 


ports, I conſidered whether any credit at all were 


to be given to their di/ting/pments, 
Craunt”s Bills of Mortality. 
To DISTORT. v. a. {[d/fortus, Lat. 
1. To writhe; to twiſt; to deform by irregular 
Motions. 
I ſee her taſte each nauſeous draught, 
And ſo obligingly am caught; 
I bleſs the hand from whence they came, 
Nor dare diſtert my face for ſhame. Swift. 
Now mortal pangs dirt his lovely form. 
Smith. 
2. To put out of the true direction or poſture. 
With fear and pain 
DiPorred, all my nether ſhape thus grew 
Transform'd.  .. » Milton. 
Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do dar- 
Ken and d;/ort the underſtandings of men. 
Tillotſon. 
3. To wreſt from the true meaning. 
Something muſt be d;/for:cd, beſide the intent of 
the divine, inditer. Peacham on Poetry, 
Dis ro T ION. . . [ diflortio, L atin. ] Irregular 
motion by which the face is writhed, or the parts 
diſordered. 
By his diffs: tians he reveals his pains ; 
He by his tears, and by his ſighs complains. 
|. Pricr. 
In England we ſee people lulled afleep with 
ſolid and elaborate diſcourſes of piety, who would 
be warmed and tranſported out of themſelves by 
the bellowings and dir tiuns of 197 ras m. 
r s Spectator, 
To PISTRACT. v. a. part. ff diffrafted; an- 
ciently 4/7 raught ; and ſornetimes G eder. DL race 
92 Latin.) | | 
To pull different ways at once. 

: The necdle endeavours to conform unto the 
meridian, but being </iratted, driteth that way 
vi here. the greater and powerfuller port of the 

earth 1s placed. Brown's Fulgar Errors. 

2. To ſeparate; to divide. 
By ſea, by fea. 

—Moft worthy fir, you therein throw away 
The abſolyte ſoldierſhip you have by land; 
Pifirat your army, vhich doth moſt conſiſt 
Of war mark'd fotmen. 

Shak:fpeare's Antany and Clerpatro, 
3. To turn ſrom a ſmgle direction towards va- 

rious ponts. ; 


3 


DIS 
If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the ob- 
ſerver, he hopes to diſiract it by a multiplicity of 
the objec. South, 


4. To fill the mind with contrary conſiderati- 
ons ; to perplex; to confound ; to harraſs. 


While I ſuffer thy terrors I am diſtrafted. Pſalms. 


Come, couſin, C 
thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ſtop again, 
As if thou wert d: 5 aught and mad with terror? 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
It would burſt forth; but I recover breath, 
And ſenſe di//ra?? to know well what I utter. 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 
He poſſeſſes a quiet and cheerful mind, not af- 
flicted with violent paſſions, or d. * red with im- 
moderate cares. Kay. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand times 
quicker than it is, how- would a perpetual noife 
diflr:f us? We ſhould, in the quieteſt retirement, 
be leſs able to ſleep or meditate than in the middle 
of a ſea-fight. Locke. 
6: I'd make mad: properly, by an unſettled 
and vagrant fancy ; but popularly, to make mad 
in whatever mode. 
Wherefore throng you hither ? 


can'ſt thou quake, and change 


——-To fetch my poor diftra#ted huſband hence: 


Let us come in, that we may bind him faſt, 
And 8 him home for his recovery. 
Shakeſprare's Comedy of Errours, 
Better I were d:ffrat?, 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs, 
And woes, by wrong imagination, loſe 
The knowledge of themſelves. 
Shakeſpeare's ow Lear. 
She was unable in ſtrength of mind, to bear 
the grief of his deceaſe, and fell 4% atted of her 
wits. Bacon, 
You ſhall find a difra#ed man fancy himſelf a 
King, and with a right inference require ſuitable 
attendance, reſpect, and obedience. Locke. 


Drs TRA'CTEDLY. adv. | from diſtracz.] Madly ; | 


frantickly. 
Methought her eyes had croſt her tongue; 
For ſhe did ſpeak in ſtarts d Ted. 
Shakeſpeare's J. A N. ig ht. 
Dis TRA\cTEDNESS. n. ſ. [from diſtra@. 8 The 
ſtate of being diſtracted, madneſs. 
DisTRA'CTION. 7. |. '[difiratin, Latin. ] 
1. Tendency to different parts; ſeparation. 
While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in ſuch difractions as 
Beguil'd all ſpies. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
2. Colfuſion'; - ſtate in which the attention 1s 
called different ways. 
Never was known a night of ſuch diftraftion ; 
Noife ſo confus'd and dreadful ; joſtling crowds, 
That run and knew not whither. 


Dryden 5 Spaniſh » Friar. | 


What may we not hope from him in a time of 
quiet and tranquillity, 1:nce, during the late di/- 
tra*ions, he has done ſo much for the advantage of 
our tr ads: e Addiſon's Freebsldcr. 

3. Perturbation of mind; violence of ſome 
painful paſſion. 

The iraſcible paſſions follow the temper of the 
heart, the concupiſcible d, at, the crafis of 
the liver. Brown, 

The dfr2/i9n of the children, who ſaw both 
their parents expir ing together, would have melt- 
ed the hardeſt heart. TDatler. 

4. Madneſs; frantickneſs; loſs of the wits; 
vagrancy of the mind. 

Madam, this is a meer dftr action: 
You turn the good we offer into envy. Shakeſp. 
So to mad Pentheus double Thebes appears, 

And furiss howl in his diftemper d ears: 

Oreſtes ſo, with like difiras Jin toſt, 

I: made to fiy his mother's angry ghoſt, Waller. 

Commilcrate all thoſe who la bour under a ſettled 
Sftrafticr, and who are ſhut out from all the 
pleaſures and advantages of human commerce. 

Alterbury. 

5- Diſturbance ; diſcord ; ditference of ſenti- | 

ments. 


| 


DIS 


The two armies lay quiet near each other, with. 


out improving the contuſion and difiratio which 
the king's forces were too much inclined to. 


Claren. 
D1sTRACTIVE: adj. from (q grad. Cauſing 


perplexity. 
Oft grown be 0 through d4:/rafive cares, 
I've ſtretch'd my _ and touch'd him unawares. 
Dryden. 

To DISTRA/IN. 2. a. from di ingo, Lat.) 

1. To ſeize; to lay hold on as an indemnifica- 
tion for a debt. 

Here's Beauford, that regard's not God nor, King, 
Hath here diftrain' d the tower to his uſe. Shake ſpe 

2. To rend; to tear. Sp-nſr. Not in uſe. 

To Dis TRAIN. v. n. To make ſeizure. 

The earl anſwered, I will not lend money to 
my ſuperiour, upon whom I cannot diffirain for 
the debt. Camden's Remmns, 

Blood, his rent to have regain'd, 


Upon the Britiſh diadem d:/train'd, Marve!. 


Dis TRAINER. 7. / [from Grain.) He that 


ſeizes. 
Dis TRAINT. n. /. | from di ifrroin.} Seizure. 
Di. 
DrisTravonT. part. adj. | from diſtract.] Di- 
ſtracted. 
He had been a good military man in his days, 
but was then d:/fraught of his-wits. 
Camden's Remains. 
DISTRE'SS. n. ſ. C dere, French. 
I. The act of making a legal ſeizure. 
He would firſt demand his debt; and, if bs 
were not paid, he would ſtraight go and take a 
d ſtreſs of goods and cattle, where he 1 find 


them, to the value. | 1 8 A 
Quoth ſhe, ſome ſay, the ſout's ſecure 
Agaipſt dire and forfeiture. Hudibras. 


2. A compulſion in real actions, by which a 
man is aſſured to appear in court, or to pay a 
debt or duty Which he refuſed. Cowell. 

3. The thing ſeized by law. 

4. Calamity; miſery; misfortune. 

There can I fit alone, unſeen of any, 


And to the nightingale's complaining notes 


Shakef. 


Tune my d/tr-fſes, and record my woes, 


There ſhall be ſigns in the ſun, and in the moon, 


and in the ſtars ; and upon earth dreſs of nations, 
with perplexity, the ſea and the Waves roaring. 
Luke, xxi. 25. 

people in affliction or d; Areſi cannot be hated by 
generous minds. Clariſſa 
Jo Dis tre'ss. . a. from the noun. ] 

r. To proſecute by law to a ſeizure, 

2. To haraſs ; to make miſerable ; to cruſh with 
calamity. 

Dif!re/s not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle. Deut. ii. 9. 
I am diſir ¶ſed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 

2 Sam. i. 26. 
Dis TRE/S5SFUL. ach. [difireſs and ll. 
1. Miſerable; full of trouble; full of miſery. 
I often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did ſpeak of ſome di- eſsful {ſtroke 
That my youth ſuffer'd. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The ewes ſtill folded, with diſtended thighs, 
Unmilk" d, lay blceting in d 8 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Diftrefful and deſclating events, which have at- 


tended the miſtakes of politicians, ſhould be pre- 


ſent in their minds. Matis. 

2. Attended with poverty. 

He, with a body fill'd and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with d ul bread. 
Sbakefj eaves 

To DISTRV/BUTE. . a. diffs ibuo, Tat] To 
divide amongſt more than two; to deal out; to 
diſpenſate. 

The King ſent over a zreat ſtore of gentlemen 
and warlike people, amongſt whom he d://rit ned 
the land Spenſer, 

The ſpoil got on the Antiates 
Was not di#ribut:d, Shakeſpeare's Coriolunus. 

She did d:/ribxte her goods to all them that were 

neareſt of Kindred, Judith, xvi. 24. 
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Juſtice methinks is not diſtributive. 


pective difiri#s. 
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Drsrailaur zg. . /. [from diſribute.] Ons 
who deals out any thing; a diſpenſer. 
There were judges and diſributers of juſtice ap- 
pointed for the ſeveral parts of bis dominions. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Of that peculiar matter out of which the bodies 
of vegetables and of animals are formed, water is 
the common vehicle and d ibuter to the parts of 
thoſe bodies. Woodward. 

Dis Tr1BU'TION. n. ſ. [diflributio, Latin. 

1. The act of diſtributing or dealing out to 
others; diſpenſation. 


Of great riches there is no real uſe, except it 


be in the diſtribution. 8 Bacon's Eſſays. 
Providence has made an equal d://ribution of na- 


tural gifts, whereof each creature ſeverally has a 
L' Eftrange. | 


cſhare. 
Every man in a great ſtation would imitate the 
queen in the diſ?ri6«:ion of offices in his diſpoſal. 
Swift. 
2. Act of giving in charity. | | 
Let us govern our charitable diſtibutions by this 
pattern of nature, and maintain a mutual circula- 
tion of benefits and returns. Atterbary. 
3. In logick.] As an integral whole is diſtin- 
gdiſhed into its ſeveral parts by diviſion ; ſo the 
word d:/{ribution is moſt properly uſed, when we 
diſtinguiſh a univerſal whole into its ſeveral kinds 
of ſpecies. Watts. 
Dis TRIEUTTVx. adj. from diſtribute. ] 
1. That which is employed in aſſigning to others 
their portions 3 as, diſtributive juſtice, that which 


allots to each his ſentence or claim. 


If juſtice will take all, and nothing give, 
ryden. 

Obferve the diſ/r:butive juſtice of the authors, 
which is conſtantly applied to the puniſhment of 
virtue, and the reward of vice, directly oppoſite 
to the rules of their beſt criticks. Swift. 

2. That which aſſigns the various ſpecies of a 
general term. 

Drs TR1'BUTIVELY. adv. | from diſtributive. ] 

1. By diſtribution. RS 

2. Singly; particularly. | | 

Although we cannot be free from all fin col- 
lectively, in ſuch ſort that no part thereof ſhall 
be found inherent in us; yet, diſtributively at the 
lenft, all great and grievous actual offences, as they 
offer themſelves one by one, both may, and ought 
to be, by all means avoided. Hooker. 

3. In a manner that expreſſes ſingly all the par- 
ticulars included in a general term ; not collec- 
tively. | : 

An univerſal term is ſometimes taken collective- 
ly for all its particular ideas united together, and 
ſometimes diftritutively, meaning each of them 
ſingle and alone. Watts's Logick. 

D1's TRICT. n. .. [Cdiſtrictus, Latin. ] 

1. The circuit or territory within which a man 
may be thus compelled to appearance. Cowel. 

2. Circuit of authority ; province. 

His governors, who formed themſelves upon 
the example of their grand monarque, practiſed 
all the arts of deſpotick government in Heir reſ- 
| | Addi ſen. 

With ſtern diſtaſte avowꝰ d, 
To their own difiri&s drive the ſuitor crowd. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. Region; country; territory. 
Thoſe di lrics which between the tropicks lie, 
The ſcorching beams, directly darted, fry. 
| ' Blackmore. 
Drs TRI'cTION. . ſ. [difirius, Latin.] Sudden 
diſplay. A word little uſed. 


A ſmile plays with a ſurprizing agreeableneſs 


in the eye, breaks out with the brighteſt difrifticn, 
and fits ike a glory upon the countenance, 
h Collier on the Aſpee?. 
To DisTRu'sT. v. a. [dis and truſt. ] To re- 
gard with diffidence ; to diffide in; not to truſt, 
He theweth himſelf unto ſuch as do not diftruft 


him. Wifdem. 
Distr. #. þ fm the verb. | 
1. Di credit; loſs of credit; loſs of confidence. 


, To me reproach 
Rather belongs, dir, and all diſpraiſe. Milion. ] 


j 
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2. Suſpicion 3 want of faith; Want of confi- 


dence in another. 


You doubt not me; nor have I ſpent my blood, 


To have my faith no better underſtood : 
Your ſoul's above the baſeneſs of di/iruſt; 
Nothing but love could make you ſo unjuſt. 


Dis Tru'sTFUL. adj. [difirnft and full. 
1. Apt to diſtruſt : A a. fall] 


Generals often harbour diſt. uſiful thoughts in 
Boyle's Seraphick Love. 


their breaſts. 
2. Not confident ; diffident. 


The great corruptors of diſcourſe have not been 


ſo di/truſiful of themſelves. 


3. Diffident of himſelf; modeſt ; timorous. 
Diſtru/iful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks ; 
But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks. Po 


Dis TRu's TFULLY. adv. [from diſruſeful.] In 


a diſtruſtful manner. 
Dis T Rus TFULNESS. 2. . from diftruſtful.] 


The ſtate of being diſtruſtful; want of confidence. 


To DISTU'RB. v. a. | di/urbo, low _ 


1. To perplex; to diſquiet; to deprive of tran- 


quillity. 


He that has his own troubles, and the happineſs 


of his nighbours ta diſturb him, has work enough. 


Collier on Envy. 
His youth with wants and hardſhips muſt en- 


—  _ 
Plots and rebellions muſt diſturb his age. 


ſtudy. 


This 1s not uſual. 
It oft-times may ſucceed, ſo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not; and diu] 


His inmoſt counſels from their deſtin'd aim. Milton. 


Dis TUuRB. . /. [from the verb.] Confuſion; 
tumultuary emotion. 
Inſtant without diffzrb they took alarm, 
And onward move embattlel'd. i 
Dis Tu'/rBANCE. 7. f. from diſturb] 
7. Perplexity ; interruption of a ſettled ſtate. 
The denomination of money concerns trade, 
and the alteration of that neceſſarily brings di- 
flarbance to it. 
2. Confuſion; diſorder of thoughts. 
They can ſurvey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or diſiurbance. Watts on the Mind. 
3. Tumult; violation of peace. 
This miſchief had not then befall'n, 
And more that ſhall befal : innumerable 


Diſturbances on earth through female ſnares. Milton. 


Dis Tu'xBER. 2. g. | from d:furb.] 


1. A violater of peace; he that cauſes tumults 


and publick diſorders. 


He ſtands in the fight both of God and men | 


moſt juſtly. blameable, as a needleſs difurber of 
the peace of God's church, and an author of diſ- 
ſenſion. : 
Men that make an inſult upon ſociety, ought to 
be humbled as di/turbers of the publick tranquillity 
Addiſon. 
Ye great diſturbers, who in endleſs noiſe, 
In blood and horror, ſeek unnatural joys ; 
For what is all this buſtle, but to ſhun 
Thoſe thoughts with which you dare not be alone 


Granville. 


2. He that injures tranquillity ; he that cauſes £ 
| the wits ;. mad] diſtracted, 


perturbation of mind. 
Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet fleep's diffurbers. 


* Shakeſpeare. 


7 Dis Tur. v. a. [dis and zurn.] To turn off; 
to turn aſide. Not in uſe. 
He glad was to diſturn that furious ſtream 
Of war on us, that elſe had ſwallow'd them. 


Daniel. 


DrsVALVU YT TOR. n. f, [dis and valuation. ] Diſ- 
grace; diminution of reputation. 

What can be more to the diſvaluation of the 
power of the Spaniard, than that eleven thouſand 
Engliſh ſhould have marched into the heart of his 
countries ? 


Dryden. 


Government of the Tongue. 


Prior. 
2. To confound ; to put into irregular motions. 
3. To interrupt; to hinder: as, care diſturbs 


4. To turn off from any direction: with from. 


Milton. 


Locke. 


Hooker. 


Bacer. | 
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| To Dreva't us. v. a. [dis and value.] To un- 
dervalue ; to fet a low price upon. | | 
Her reputation was diſualu d * 
In tevity. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure 
The very ſame pride which prompts a man to 


vaunt and overvalue what he is, does as forcibly- 


and diſvalue what he 
. Government of the Tongue. 

7D Drsveg/Lop. v. a. [developers French.] To 
uncover. itt, 


incling him to contemn 
has 


|  Drsv'Naov, x. ſ. [dis and union. „ 


1. Separation; disjunction. 

Reſt is moſt oppoſite to motion, the immediate 
cauſe of diſuniom, Glanville's Scepſit. 
D:/umn of the corporeal principles, and the vital, 
cauſeth death, Gyew's Coſmologia Sacra. 

Let not peace be made before the diſunion of 
France and Spain. Addiſon's State of the War. 

The ſtrength of it will join itfelf to France, 
and grow the cloſer to it by its diſunion from the 
reſt. | Addiſon on the War. 

2. Breach of concord. 

To Disuxt'T B. 2. a. [dis and wnite.] 

1. To ſeparate ; to divide. 

The beaſt they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs. ope's Odyſſey. 

2. To patt friends or allies. | 

To Drisunt'TE. v. 2. [dis and write.) To fall 
aſunder ; to become ſeparate. 

While every particular member of the publick 


| provides ſolely for itſelf, the ſeveral joints of the 


body politick do ſeparate and diſun:te, and ſo be- 
come unable to ſupport the whole. South. 
Drsu/xiTy. z. . [dis and unity.] A ate of ac- 
tual ſeparation. ; 
Diſunty is the natural property of matter, 


which is nothing elſe but an infinite congeries of 


phyſical monads. More. 
Disu“s Ad E. 1. ſ. [dis and ſage.] The gradual 
ceſſation of uſe or cuſtom. 
They cut off preſently ſuch things as might be 
extinguiſhed without danger, leaving the reſt 
to be aboliſhed by diſuſage through tract of time. 


- - 


Dis vs k. n. ſ. [dis and uſe.] | ö 
1. Ceſſation of uſe; diſſuetude; want of practice. 
The diſuſe of the tongue is the only effectual re- 
medy againſt theſe. Addiſan s Guardian, 
2. Ceſſation of cuſtom. ö 
That obligation upon the lands did not preſcribe, 
or come into diſuſe, but by fiſty conſecutive 4 


Arbuthnot. 

To Drisv'se. v. a. [dis and uſe.] 

1. Toceaſe to make uſe' of. : 

'Tis law, though euſtom now diverts the courſes 
As nature's inſtitute is yet in fore, "Ya 
Uncancell'd, though diſus'd. Dryden s Fables; 

Priam, in arms diſas' d, inveſts his limbs decay d. 


Pryden. 
2. To diſaccuſtom: with from or to; more pro- 
perly from. | | | 
Diſuſe me from the queaſy pain | 
Of being belov'd and loving. Donr i 


He ſhall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 
Diſus d to toils and triumphs of the war. ; 
Dryden's AEneid. 
To Drsvo/vucn. v. a. [dis and vaucb.] To deſtroy 
the credit of ; to contradict. | 
Every letter he bath writ hath di/vouch'd another. 
Shakeſprar Es 
Dis wir TRD. adj. [dis and wit.] Deprived of 
A word not in vie. 
She ran away alone; 
Which when they heard, there was not one 
But haſted after to be gone, : ; 
As ſhe had been diſwuitted. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Dir. 2. /. dicht, Dutch.] . A ditty3-a poem 
a tune. Obſolete. | 33 
No bird but did her ſhrill. notes ſweetly ſing; 
No ſong but did contain a lovely dit. Fairy Query. 
D1T&'T10N, 2. ſ. [ ditatus, Latin. The act of 
enriching. L wn 
Thoſe eaſtern worſhippers intended rather hc- 
mage than dization ; the bleſſed virgin comes in the 
form of poverty. Halt's Contemp tations. 


= 


DITCH. ». J ſv1c, Saxon; dit, Erſe.] 
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. 5 trench cut in the ground aſcally Wieden 
el 

Some aſked for manors, others for acres that 
lay convenient for them; that he would yu down 
his fences, and level his drches, 

Arbuiihnts Hiftory of Jobs Bull. 

Sudden the diebe ſwell, and meadows ſwim. 

Tomſon. 

2. Any long narrow receptacle of water: uſed 
ſometimes of a ſmall river in contempt. 

In the great plague there were ſeen, in divers 
diic hes and low grounds about London, many toads 
that had tails three inches long. Bacon, 

: 3. The moat with which a fortreſs is ſurround- 
Ec 

The dheches, ſuch as they were, were altogether 
dry, and eaſy to be patſed over. Ansolles. 

4. Ditch is uſed, in compoſition, of any thing 
worthleſs, or thrown away into ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats 
cowdang for ſallets, ſwallows the old rat, and the 
ditch-dog. Shokeſpeare, 

To DITCH. v. . [from the noun.] To make a 
ditch. 

I have employed my time, beſides ditching, 1 in 
finiſhing my travels. Swift, 

DiTcH-DELIVERED. adj. | ditch and diliver ] 
Brought forth in a ditch. 

Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 

Ditch-d:liver'd by a drab. Shakeſprare's Macbeth. 
_ Di'TCHER. u. . [from ditch. | One who digs 
ditches. 

You merit new employments daily, 

Our thatcher, ditcher, gard'ner, baily. Swift, 
PiTHYRA/MBICK. . 7 [ dithyrambus, Lat in. 
1. A ſong in honour of Bacchus; in which an- 
ciently, and now among the Italians, the diſtrac- 

tion of ebriety is imitated. 

2. Any poem written with wildaeſs and enthu- 
faſm. 

Di ruxRAM RICE. adj. Wild; enthuſiaſtick. 
Pindar does new words and figures roll. 

Down his impetuous dichyrambick tide. Cowley. 

Dirt Ta'xDER. . ſ. The ſame with pepperwort. 

Di'TTANY. a. /. dicanmmus, Latin. ] 

Dittz1y hath been renowned for many ages, 
upon the account of its ſovereign qualities in me- 
dicines. It is generally brought over dry from 
the Levant. Miller. 

Virgil reports of dittany, that the wild goats 
Eat it when they are ſhot with darts. 

NMore's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 

Dir TED. adj. | from ditty.] Sung ; ; adapted to 
muſick. 

"He, with his ſoft pipe, and 05 b dittied ſong, 
Well knows to ſtill the wild winds when they 

roar. Milton. 

DITTY. », J. [dicht, Dutch.} A poem to be 
Jung; a ſong. 

Although we lay altogether aſide the conſidera- 
tion of d/:ty or matter, the very harmony of 
Jounds being framed in due ſort, and carried from 
the ear to the ſpiritual faculties of our ſouls, is, 
by a native puiſſance and efficacy, greatly avail- 
able to bring to a perfect temper whatſoever 15: 
There troubled. | Hooker. 

Being young, I fram'd to the harp 
Many an Engliſh dirty, lovely well, [ 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. Shateſ;. 
Strike the melodious harp, ſhrill timbrels ring 


And to the warbling lute ſoft dirties ſing. Sandys, 
His annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 

The Syrian damſcls to lament his fate, 

In am'rous disties, all a Summer's day. Milton. 


Mean while the rural ties were not mute, 
Temper'd to the th' oaten flute; 
Rough ſatyrs danc'd. Miltn. 
They will be ſighing and ſinging under thy in- 
exorable windows lamentable 10 tties, and call 
thec cruel. Dryden. 


Drva's. n. ſ. [An Arabick or Turkiſh word.) 

1. The council of the Oriental princes. 

2. Any council aſfemblcd : uied commonly in 
4 ſenſe of diſlike. 

Forth ruſn d in haſte the great conſulting peers, 
Rais'd from the dark diva, and with like joy 


DIV 


Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 
Who heard the conſult of the dire divan. 

_ Pope's Odyſſey. 

To DIVA'RICATE. v. #. [divaricatus, Lai mY 
To be parted into two; and to become bifid. 

The partitions are ſtrained acroſs: one of 
them d:waricates into two, and another into ſeve- 
ral ſmall ones. Woodward. 

To DIVA RKICAT E. v. a. To divide into two. 

A Nlender pipe is produced forward towards 
the throat, whexeinto it is at laſt inſerteci, and 1s 
there divaricated, after the ſame manner as the | 
ſpermatick veſſels. Grew. 

DivaRICA TON. #. .. | divaricatio, Latin. ] 

1. Partition into two. | 

Dogs, running before their maſters, will ſtop 
at a dis ication of the way, till they ſee which 
hand their maſters will take. Ray. 

2. Diviſion of opinions. | 

To take away all doubt, or any probable di- 
rication, the curſe is plainly f pecified. 

Brown's Fulgar Err o. 

To DIVE. 2. . dippan, Saxon. 

I. To fink voluntarily under water. 

I am not yet informed, whether when a diver 


his back, he ſees things in the air greater or leſs. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Around our pole the ſpiry dragon glides, 
And, like a winding ſtream, the Bears divides, 
The leſs and greater ; who, by fate's decree, 
Abhor to dive beneath the Southern ſea. 
Dryder's Virgil. 
That the air in the blood-veſſels of live bodies 
has a communication with the outward air, I 
think, ſeems plain, from the experiments of hu- 


greater denſity in diving, and of much leſs upon 
the tops of mountains, "provided the changes be 
made gradually. Arvuthnot, 
2. To go under water in ſearch of any thing. 
Crocodiles defend thoſe pearls which lie in the 
lakes: the poor Indians are eaten up by them, 
when they d:ve for the pearl. Rateigh's Hiſtory. | 


Where folly fights for kings, or re ves for gain. 
Pope, 
3. To go deep into any queſtion ; doctrine ; or 
ſcience. 


high, N 

Seeking man's powers, have found his weakneſs 

He performs all this out of his own fund, with- 
out diving into the arts and ſciences for a ſupply. 

Dryden. 

Whanſoever we would proceed bey ond choſe 


things, we fall preſently into darkneſs and obſcu- 
rity. Locke, 

You ſwim a-top, and on the ſurface ſtrive ; 
But to the depths of nature never dive. Blackmore. 

You ſhould have div'd into my inmort thoughts. 

Philips. 

4. To immerge into any buſineſs or e 

Sweet prince, th' untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit, 

Nor can diſtinguiſh. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

5. To depart from obſeryation; to fink. 

Dive thoughts down to my ſoul, Shakeſpeare, 

To DivE. v. a. To explore by diving. 

Then Erutus, Rome's firſt martyr, I muſt name, 
The Curtii bravely div'd the gulph of fame. 
| Denham. 

To Dive'L.L. v. a. [ divella, Latin.] To pull ; 
to ſeparate; to ſever. 

They begin to ſeparate; and may be eaſily * 
vell:4 or parted aſunder. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Di'veR. u. /. [from dive. 

1. One that ſinks voluntarily under water. 

Perſeverance gains the dive, prize. 

Pope's Dunciad. 
: 2. One that goes under water in ſearch of trea- 
ure. 
It is evident, Fadia the relation of = ers and 


Mitten, 


Cougratulant approach'd Lim, 


diveth, having his eyes open, and ſwimmeth upon 


man creatures being able to bear air of much | 


8 1 deſerves it, when he tempts the | 


The wits that div'd moſt deep, and ſoar'd moſt [ 


ſuch. Davies. 


ſimples ideas, and dive farther into the nature of 


another. 


Div 


| | hell which lie perpetually concealed in the 


deep, ſkreened from our ſight. Woodward. 
3 He that enters deep into knowledge or ſtudy. 
He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no 


cauſes, and into the myſteries of proportion. 
Wotton's Architecture. 
To DIVE/RGE. v. n. ¶ divergo, Latin. ] To tend 
various ways from one point. 


from ſo many points. Newton. 


ing to various parts from one point. 


We have divers examples in the church of ſuch 
a, by fear, being compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange 
gods, repented, and kept ſtill the office of preach- 
ing the goſpel. Whitgift. 

The teeth breed u hen the child is a VcAar 0 a 
half old: then they caſt them, and new. ones 
come about ſeven years; but dive, have back- 
ward teeth come at twenty, ſome at thirty and 
forty. BÞacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Divers letters were ſhot into the city with ar- 
rows, wherein Solyman's councils were revealed. 

An:lles:, 

Divers friends thought it ſtrange, that a white 
dry body ſhould acquire a rich colour, upon the 
effuſion of ſpring-water.. Boyle on Colour . 

D1i'vERSE. adj. | diverſus, Latin. ] 

1. Different from another. 

Four great beaſts came up from the ſea, diverſz 
one from another. Dan. vii. 3. 

2. Different from itſelf ; various; multiform ; 
diffuſed. 

Eloquence is a great and d:verſe thing, nor did 
ſhe yet ever favour any man ſo much as to be 
wholly his. Ben Tonſon., 

In different directions. It i is little uſed but 
in the laſt ſenſe. 
The gourd 

And thirſty cucumber, when they perceive 

Th approaching olive, with reſentment fly 

Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 

Diverſe, deteſting contact. Philips, 

To ſeize his papers, Curl, was next thy care; 

His papers light, fly diverſ: tot in air. 

Pope's Dunciads 
DiversiFIcaTION. 7. /. | from dio e! 

1. The act of changing forms or qualities. 

If you conſider how variouſly ſeveral things may 
be compounded, you will not wonder that ſuch 
fruitful principles, or manners of dive fication 
ſhould generate different colours. Boyle on Colours. 

2. Variation ; variegation. 

3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 

4. Change; alteration. 

This which is here called a change of will, is 
not a change of his will, but a change in the ob- 
jet, which ſeems to make a diver /ification of the 
will, but indeed is the ſame will diverſified. 

Hilk's Origin of Mankind, 

To Div E'RSIFY, v. a. | diver 22 French. ] 
| I. To make different from another; to diſtin. 
guiſh; to diſcriminate. 

There may be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much 
ſeparated and d:ver/ifizd one from another as the 
ſpecies vf ſanſible things are diſtinguiſhed one from 
Locke. 

Male ſouls are diver/ified with ſo many charac- 
ters, that the world has not variety of materials 
ſufficient to furniſh out their different inclinations. 

Addiſon's Spe Tator. 

It was eafier for Homer to find proper ſenti- 
ments for Grecian generals, than for Milton to 
diverſify his infernal council with proper charac- 
ters. Addliſan's Spectator. 


variegate. 


dales, woods and plains, one place more clear, 


another more daklome, it is a pleaſant picture. 
: Sidney. 


alhers for pearls, that there are many Kinds off 


ſuperficial and floating artificer ; but a diver into 


Homogeneal rays, which flow. from ſeveral 
points of any object, and fall perpendicularly on 
any reflecting ſurface, mall afterwards diverge 


Div#/ko Ext. adj, { from diver gens; Lat.] Tende 


Di'veRs. adj. Ldiverfus, Latin. | Several; ſun- 
dry; more than one, It is now grown out of uſe. 


2. To make different from itſeif; to vary; to 


The country being diver/fied between hills and 


There 


1 


eo 


 ver/itas, Latin. 


- Not to cauſe diſſention in churches, 


ee Re es pres 


in need of ſeldom heth hid. 
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There is, in the producing of ſome ſpecies, a 
Compoſition of matter, which may be much diver. 


ified, Bacon. 


Drvr/«as10n. nf. | from d vert. 
1. The act of turning any thing off from its courſe. 
Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, 


-. work retention of the ſap for a time, and diverſion 


of it to the ſprouts that were not forward. 
Ls |  Bacow's Natural Hiſtory 
I have ranked this diver: of Chriſtian practice 
among the effects of our contentions. Decay Piety. 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is turiiod from 
its proper courſe or tendency. 
he Fortunes, honour, friends, 
Are mere diver /195 from love's proper object, 
Which only is itſelf. Denham's Sepby, 
3. Sport; ſomething that unhends the mind by 
turning it. off from care. Divcr/in ſeems to be 
ſomething lighter than anuſement, and leſs forcible 


than pleaſure. 


You for thoſe ends whole days in council fit, 
And the, diver /ions of your youth forget. Haller. 
In the book of games and diver /f9ns, the reader's 


mud may be ſuppoſed to be relaxed. 


Addiſon's & pertator. 


Such productions of wit and humour as expoſe ! 


vice and folly, furniſh uſeful diver/ion5 to readers. 
. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


4. in war.] The act or purpoſe of drawing 


the enemy off from ſome deſign, by threatening 


or attacking a diſtant part. | 
Dive/Rs1TyY. nf. [diverfite, French, from di- 


1. Difference; diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 
Then is there in this diverſity no contrariety. 


They cannot be divided, but they will prove 
oppoſite ; and not reſting into a bare d.vryy, riſe 


into a contrariety. | South, 


The moſt common diver/ity of human conſtitu- 


tions ariſes from the ſolid parts, as to their dif- 


ferent degrees of ſtrength and tenſion. 
| | IE Artuthnct on Aliments. 
2. Variety. | . 
The diver/ity of ceremonies in this kind ought 
' Hooker. 


Society cannot ſubſiſt without a_diver/ity of ſta- 


tions; and if God ſhould grant every one a middle 


ſtation, he would defeat the very ſcheme of hap- 
pinefs propoſed. in it. - Rogers. 
3. Diſtin& being; not identity. 
Conſidering any thing as exiſting, at any deter- 
mined time and place, we compare it with itſelf 
exiſting at another time, and thereon form the 


ideas of identity and diver/ity, Loc te. 


4. Variegation. 
A waving glow his bloomy beds diſplay, 
Bluſhing in bright d:ver/i2ics of day. Pope, 
Drvers Ly. adv. | from diverſe. ] 
1. In different ways ; differently ; variouſly. 
The lack we all have as well of ghoſtly, as of 
earthly favours, is in each kind eaſy known ; but 
the gifts of God are ſo diverfly beſtowed, that it 
ſeldom appeareth what all receive: what all ſtand 
i Heoker. 
Both of them do diver/ly work, as they have 
their medium diver/ly diſpoſed. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Whether the king did permit it to ſave his 
purſe, or to communicate the envy of a buſineſs, 
diſpleaſing to his people, was diverſly interpreted. 
acon. 


Leiceſter bewrayed a deſire to plant him in the 


queen's favour, which was dize:/ly interpreted by 
ſuch as thought that great artizan of courts to do 


nothing by chance, nor much by affection. Wotton. 


The univerſal matter, which Moſes compre- 
hendeth under the names of heaven and earth, is 
by divers div<r/ly underſtood. —=—Rateigh*s Hiſtory. 
| William's arm 0 
Could nought avail, however fam'd in war; 
Nor armies leagu'd, that d:ver/ly affay'd 
To curb his power. 8 Pͤ'bilips. 
2. In different directions; to different points. 
On life's vaſt ocean diverfly we ſail; 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale, Pope. 
D DI'VERT, v. a. [diverto, Latin.] 


f 


Hooker. 


| 


pr 


t. To turn off from any direction or courſe, 
I rather will ſubje& me to the malice 
Of a diveirted blood and bloody brother. Sh. 
Enots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
Infect the ſound pine, and divert his grain, 
Tortive and-errant, from his courſe of growth. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


He finds no reaſon to have his rent abated, be- 
cauſe a greater part of it is diverted from his land- 
lord. © Locks. 

They diverted raillery from improper objects, 
and gave a new turn to ridicule, 

Auadiſon's Freebolder. 

Nothing more is requiſite for producing all the 
variety of colours, and degrees of refrangibility, 
than that the rays of light be bodies of different 
ſizes; the leaſt of which may make violet the 
weakeſt and darkeſt of the colours, and be more 
caſily diverted by refracting ſurfaces from the right 
courſe ; and the reſt, as they are bigger and big- 
ger, make the ſtronger and more lucid colours, 
blue, green, yellow, and red, and be more and 
more difficultly divert: d. Newton. 

2. To draw forces to a different part. | 

The kings of England would have had an abſo- 
late conqueſt of Ireland, if their whole power had 
been employed; but ſtill there aroſe ſundry occa- 
ſions, which divided and diverted their power ſome 
other way. Davies on Ireland. 

3- To withdraw the mind. 

Alas, how ſimple, to theſe cates compar'd, 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve! 

 . Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 

They avoid pleaſure, leſt they ſhould have their 
affections tainted by any fenfuality, and diverted 
from the love of him who is to be the only com- 
fort. Addiſon on Italy. 

Maro's muſe, not wholly bent 

On what is gainful, ſumetimes ſhe diverfs 

From ſolid counſel. | Philips. 

4. To pleaſe; to exhilarate. See DriveRs10N. 

An ingenious gentleman did divert and inſtruct 
the kingdom by his papers. Swift. 

5. To ſubvert; to deſtroy ; in Sbateſpeare, un- 
leſs it belong to the firſt ſenſe. 

Frights, changes, horrours, 

. Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of ſtates. Shakeſp. 

Divx'xTER. #. /. [from the verb.] Any thing 
that diverts or alleviates. 

Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his 
mind, a cheerer of his ſpirits, and a diverter of 
ſadneſs. Walton, 


To DIVERTISE. v. a. | divertiſer, French; di- 


verto, Latin.] To pleaſe.; to exhilarate; to di- 


vert. A word now little uſed. 

Let orators inſtruct, let them div-rtiſe, and let 
them move us, this is what is properly meant by 
the word ſalt. +60 Dryden, 

Divr/gTISEMENT. . /. [ divertiſſement, French.] 
Diverſion ; delight ; pleaſure. A word now not 
much in uſe. | 

How fond ſoever men are of bad  divertiſement, 
it will prove mirth which ends in heavineſs. 

02 4. +. Government of the Tongue. 

Drve/rTIvE. adj. [ſrom divert.) Recreative ; 
amuſive; exhilarating. A word not fully autho- 
riſed. | 
I would not .exclude the common accidents of 
life, nor even things of a pleaſant and divertive na- 
ture, ſo they are innocent, from e 

1 gers. 

- To DIVE ST. v. a. [ devsſtir, French. The 

Engliſh word is therefore more properly written 

deweſt. See DEvEs T. ] To ſtrip; to make naked; 
to denude. | | 

Then of his arms Androgeus he dive; 

His ſword, his ſhield he takes, and plumed creſts. 


enbam. 


Let us diveſt the gay phantom of temporal hap- 


which the pride, the paſſions, and the folly of 
men have dreſſed it up. ; 5 

Divx's TURE. . /. from diveſs.] The of 
putting off. | 


. 


The diveſture of morality diſpenſes them from 


pineſs, of all that falſe luſtre and ornament in 


| thoſe laborious and avocating duties which are her 
requiſite to be performed. Beyl's Seraphick Love. 
_ Divi'yasr.z. adj. | from divide] Separate z 
ditterent ; parted. A word not uſed. 
How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from d:vidable ſhores ? 
' Shakeſpeare. 
Div“ DAN r. adj. [from divide.] Different, ſe- 
parate. A word not in uſe. 
Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 
Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant, touch with ſeveral fortunes. - 


To DIVIDE. v. a. [divids, Latin. 
1. To part one whole into different pieces. 
Divide the living child into two, and give 
to the one, and half to the other. 1 Kings, 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais'd.a mortal to the ſkies, _ 
| She drew an angel down. Dryden's St. Ceei fir. 
They were divided into little, independent ſoci- 
eties, ſpeaking different languages. Locke. 
2. To ſeparate; to keep apart, by ſtanding as a 
partition between. 
Let there he a firmament in the midſt of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the wa- 


ters. Gen. 25 
| Lou muſt go 8 
Where ſeas, and winds, and deſarts will d&/videyou- 


3. To diſunite by diſcord. | 
There ſhall five in one houſe be divided. Luke: 
4. To deal out; to give in ſhares. . 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Anthony: it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. Shakeſpeare. 
Divide the prey into two parts, between them 
that took the war upon them, who went out ta 
battle, and between all the congregation. Numbers. 
Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over 
their families, and had a right to divide the earth 
by families. Lola. 
To DTVI/ DE. b. 2. 
1. To part; to ſunder. 
2. To break friendſhip. ; 
| Love cools, friendſhip falls off, 1 
| Brothers divid-. Shakeſpcare's King Lear. 
| DrvipexD. , /. [from divide. | 
1. A ſhare ; the part allotted in diviſion. 


ſhare, like other dividends. Detay of Piety.o 
If on ſuch petty merits you confer 
So vaſt a prize, let each his portion ſhare : 
Make a juſt div idend; and, if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede will fall. Dryd. Fab. 
2. [In arithmetick. | Dividend is the number gi- 
ven to be parted or divided. Cocker's Arithmetich 
DivſveR. . .. [from divide.] 
1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 
According as the body moved, the divider did 
more and more enter into the divided body; ſo it 
joined itſelf to ſome new parts of the medium, or 
divided body, and did in like manner forſake 
others. | ; Dighy on the Soul, 
2. A diſtributer; he who deals out to each hig 
ſhare. | 
Who made me a judge or divider over youre. 
2. A diſuniter ; the perſon or cauſe that breaks 
concord. 
Money the great divider of the world, hath, by 
a ſtrange- revolution, been the great uniter of a 
divided people. | y Sufi. 
4. A particular kind of compaſſes. me 
Divi/oval. adj. [dividus, Latin. Divided 
ſhared or participated in common with others. 
She ſhines, 
Revolv'd on heav'n's great axle, and her reign 
With thouſand leſſer lights dividzal holds, 
With thouſand thouſand ſtars. Milan. 


Divixa/TION. u. ſ. [ divinatio, Latin. : 
| 1. Divination is a prediction or foxetelling of fu- 
ture things, which are of a ſecret and hidden nature, 
and cannot be known by any human means. 
2 Aylf's Fare ger 


38 2 CTertain 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Each perſon ſhall adapt to himſelf. his peculiar 


Ky 


he. 


Aud point to beds where ſov'reign gold duth grow. 


Was hero-make, half human, half divine. Dryden. 1 


cluded as unneceſſary, becauſe the neceſſity of a 
divine liglit is magnified. 


. 


to foreknow ; to preſage. 


to be underſtood by the meaneſt among them. 


' by. Dryden's Fuwvenal, Dedication. 


DIV 


Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the 
entrails of beaſts, or by other the like frivolous 
&.vinations. Hooker. 

Surely there is no enchantment againſt Jacob, 
neither is there any divine againſt Irael. Numb. 

His countenance did imprint an awe ; 
And naturally all fouls to his did bow, 
As wands of divination downward draw, 


Dry den. 
The excellency of the ſoul is ſeen by its power 
of divining in dreams: that ſeveral ſuch divima- 
tions have been made, none can queſtion who be- 
heve the holy writings. Aaddliſon. 
2. Conjectural preſage or prediction. 
Tell thy earl his divination lies, 
And Iwill take it as a ſweet diſgrace. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
DIVUNE. adj. | divinus, Latin. | 
I. Partaking of the nature of God. 
Her line 


2.. Proceeding from God; not natural; not hu- 
man. 
The benefit of nature's light is not thought ex- 


Hooker. 
Inſtructed, you'd explore 

Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Blickmore. 

3. Excellent in a ſupreme degree. In this ſenſe 
it may admit of compariſon. 

The divineſe and richeſt mind, 
Both by art's purchaſe and by nature's dower, 
That ever was from heav'n to earth confin'd. 
Davies. 

4. Preſageful; divining ; preſcient. | 
>< oft his heart, divine of ſomething ill, 

Miſgave him; he the fault'ring meaſure felt. 

Milton. 

DrVvI NE. 2. /. 

1. A miniſter of the goſpel; a prieſt ; 5a clergy- 
Mai. 

Claudio muſt die to-morrow : let him be fur- 
niſhed with divmes, and have all charitable prepa- 
ration. Shakeſpeare. 

Give Martius leave to proceed i in his diſcourfe ; 
for he ſpoke like a divine in armour. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

A divine has nothing to Tay to the wiſeſt con- 
gregation, which he may not expreſs in a manner 


| Swift. 
2. A man ſkilled in divinity z a theologian. 
Th' eternal cauſe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were their firſt divines. 
| Denham. 
To Driv1'xEs. v. a. [divin, Latin.] To foretel ; 


Why doſt thou ſay king Richard is de pos'd? 
Dart ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfal ? Shakeſpeare. 
To DivIN E. v. x. | 
1. To utter prognoſtic ation. 

Then 1s Cæſar and he knit together —— If I 
were to divius of this unity, I would not propheſy 
fo. Shakejpearce 

The prophets thereof divin? for money. 
Mic. iii. 11. 
2. To feel preſages. 
| If fecret powers 
Suggeſt but truth to my div ining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country” s Þliſs. 
1 Shake ſp: are. 


2: To conjecture; to guefs. 


The beſt of commentators can but gueſs at his 
meaning; none can be certain he has divined right- 


He took it with a bow, and ſoon divin'd 
The ſeeming toy was not for nought deſigu'd. 
Dryden. 
In change of torment would be cafe, 
Could you dvinre what lovers bear; | 
Even you, Prometheus, would confeſs 
*- Fhere is no virtue like d-ſpair. 
Divi/xELY. adv. | from divin.] 


| phers, and the inquiſitive people of Athens. 


Granville, 


DIV f 

Faith, as We uſe the word, called commonly 

divine faith, has to do with no propoſitions but 
thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be —_ inſpired. 

Locke. 


This topick was very fitly and divinely made uſe: 
of by our apoſtle, in his conference with philoſo- 


Bentley. 
2. Excellently; in the ſupreme degree. 
The Crecians moſt divinely have given to the 
active perfection of men, a name expreiling both 
beauty and goodneſs. Hooker, 
She fair, divinely fair, fit love for gods. Milian. 
Exalted Socrates | divinely brave 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave : 
Too noble for revenge. Greech's Juvenal. 
3. In a manner noting a deity. 
His golden horns appear'd, 
That on the forehead ſhone divinely bright, 
eg o'er the banks diffus'd a yellow light. 
Addiſon. 
e n. from divine.] 
7. Divinity; participation of the divine nature. 
Is it then impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the divineneſs 


of this book from that which is humane? Grew. 
2. Excellence in the ſupreme degree., 
By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon: behold divineneſs 
No elder than a boy. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


DivX ER. n. ſ. [from To divine. | 
3 One that profeſſes divination, or the art of 
revealing occult things by ſupernatural means. 
This drudge oſ the devil, this diviner, laid claim 
to me, called me Dromio, and ſwore I was aſſured 
to her; told me what privy marks I had about me. 
Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
Expelled his oracles, and common temples of 
deluſion, the devil runs into corners, exerciſing 
meaner trumperies, and acting his deceits in 
witches, magicians, divincrs, and ſuch inferior ſe- 
ducers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Conjecturer; gueſſer. 
If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 
thought on, he muſt be a notable divine of 


ing. . Locke. 
Drv1/xerEss. »:/. [from diviner. | A prophe- 
teſs; a woman profeſſing divination. 
The mad divinereſs had plainly writ, 
A time ſhould come, but many ages yet, 
In which finiſter deſtinies ordain, 
A dame ſhould drown with all her feather'd train. 
Dryden. 
 [divinite, French; from divi- 


8 


DivIN ITV. 7. ſ. 
nitas, Latin. 

I. Participation of the nature and excellence of 
God; deity; godhead. 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They ſwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 

Divinity within them breeding wings, 

Wherewith to ſcorn the earth. Milton. 

When he attributes d:vinity to other things than 
God, it is only a divinity by way of participation. 
| Stlling fleet. 

2. God; the Deity; the Supreme Being; ; the 
Cauſe of cauſes. 

'Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us, 

*Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. Auadiſon. 

3. Falſe god. 

Vain idols, deities that neꝰer before 

In Iſrael's lands had fix'd their dire abodes, 

Beaſtly dioiyities, and groves of Gods. 

4. Celeſtial being. 

God doubtleſs can govern this machine he could 
create, by more direct and eaſy methods than em- 
ploying theſe ſubſervient drvinties, 

5. The ſcience of divine things ; theology. 

Hear him but reaſon in divinity, 
And, all almiring with an inward with, 
You would defire the King were made a prelate. 
ar Hoa e. 
Truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here 


1. By the agency or influence of God, ; 


| ſerters of infinite diviſib:/ity. 


thoughts that can aſſure him that he was think- | 


Prior. | 


Cheyne. x 


Under ſome biting errour, Shakeſpeare, 


| 


o f v 


Among hard words I number thoſe which ard 


peculiar to divinity, as it is a ſcience. Swift. 
6. Something ſupernatural. 
They ſay there is dvinity in odd numbers, either 
in nativity, chance, or death. 
_DIVVSIBLE. adj. | diviſivilis, Latin. ] Capable 
of being divided into parts; ; diſcerptible ; * 


ble. 


matter, we conceive nothing elſe but extenſion and 
bulk, which 1s impenetrable, or divi/fible and paſ- 
five. Beutl. * 's Sermons, 


Divrs18/LI TV. n. . [ diviſibilic, French.] 


The quality of admitting diviſion or ſeparation of 


parts. 
The moſt palpable abſurdities will preſs the aſ- 


This will eaſily appear to any one, who will let 


his thoughts loofe in the vaſt expanſion of 2 


Or divi / ane of matter. Locke. 


Div1's1BLENESS, u. / [from diviſible, ] Diviſi- 
| bility. 8 
Naturaliſts diſagree about the origin of motion, 


and the indefinite div:/:v/ene/s of matter. Boyle. 
Divrstov. . /. [divifio, Latin. | 
1. The act of dividing any thing into parts. 
2. The ſtate of being divided. 
Thou madeſt the ſpirit of the firmament, and 
commanded it to part aſunder, and to make a di- 


di ſion betwixt the waters. 


tition. 

4. The part which 1 is ſeparated from the reſt by 
dividing. 

If we look into communities and divifans of 


| men, we oberve that the diſcreet man, not the 


witty, guides the converſation. Addiſon's ene, . 
5. Diſunion; diſcord ; difference. 
There was a divifi on among the people, becauſe 
of him. Fohn, vii. 43. 
As to our diviſions with the Romaniſts, were 
our differences the product of heat, they would, 


like ſmall clefts in the ground, want but a cool | 
Decay of Piety. 


ſeaſon to cement them. 
6. Parts into which a diſcourſe is diſtributed. 


In the d:v;/i9ns I have made, I have endeavour- 


ed, the beſt I conld, to govern myſelf by the di- 


verſity of matter. Locke. 


Expreſs the heads of your diving in as few and 
clear words as you can, otherwiſe I never can be 
able to retain them. Swift, 

7. Space between the notes of muſick, or parts 
of a muſical compoſure ; juſt time. | 

Thy tongue 

Makes Welſh as tweet as ditties highly penn 'd, 

Sung by a fair queen, in a Summer's bower, 

With raviſhing div to her lute. 


Shakeſpeare” s Heiry IV. | 


Our tongue will run divi/ons in a tune, not miſ- 


ſing a note even when our thoughts are totally en- 
Glatvilie 8 


gaged elſewhere. 

8. Diſtinction. | 

I will put a divifion between my people and thy 
people. Exodas. 

9. [In arithmetic] The ſeparation or parting 

a any number or quantity given, into any parts 
afligned. Coc ter. 

10. Subdiviſion; diſtinction of the general 11t0 
ſpecies. 

Abound 

In the dv://9+ of each ſeveral crime, 

Acting it many ways. Shakeſpeare's Macketh, 
 Drvr's0R. 2. . | diviſor, Latin. } The number 
given, by which the dividend is divided; the num- 


ber which ſheweth how many parts the dividend 


is to be divided into. 


DIVORCE. . f. { divorce, Fr. from divortiuns, 


Latin. | 
1. The legat ſeparation of huſband and wife. 
Divorce is a lawful ſeparation of huſband and 
wife, made before a competent judge, on due cog - 
nizance had of the cauſe, and ſufficient proof 
made thereof. - 
To reſtore the king, 
He counſcls a divorce, a lofs of her, 
| TY That 


Shakeſpeare. 


When we frame in our minds any notion of 


Glanville”s Scepfis.. 


2 Eſd. vi. 41. 8 
3. That by which any thing is kept apart; par- 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


* 
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That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He had in his eye the divorce which had paſſed 
betwixt the emperor and Scribonia. 
Di yden's Dedication to the Æneid. 

2. Separation: diſunion. 

Such motions may occaſion a farther alienation 
of mind, and divorce ot affections in her, from my 
religion. Aing Charles. 

Theſe things, to be a baſtard, and to be born 
out of lawful wedlock, are convertible the one 
with the other; and 'tis hard to make divorce be- 
tween thoſe things that are ſo near in nature to 
each other, as being convertible terms. | 
Ayliſte's Parer gon. 
marriage is diſ- 


* 


3. The ſentence by which a 
Lol ved. 
4. The cauſe of any penal ſeparation. 
| Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 
And as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one tweet tacritice, 


And lift my ſoul to heav'n. Shak: ſp. ienry VIII. 


To Divo'kce. v. a. | from the noun, | 
| 1. To ſeparate a huſband or wife from the 
Other. | | 
2. To force aſunder; to ſeparate by violence. 
Were it conſonant unto reaion to divvrce theſe 
two ſentences, the former of which duth ſhew 
ho the latter is reſtrained, and not marking 
the former, to conclude by the latter of them? 
. FW Hooker, 
The continent and the ifland were continued to- 
gether, within mens remembrance, by a draw- 
bridge; but is now divorc-d by the downfallen 
cliffs. | Care's Survey of Cornwall, 
So ſeem'd her youthful ſoul not eas ly forc'd, 
Or from ſo fair, ſo ſweet a ſeat divorc'd, Waller. 
3. To ſeparate from another. | 
If thou wer't not glad, | 
I would dc. me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring on adultreſs. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
If ſo be it were poſſible, that all other orna- 
ments of mind might be had in their full perfection, 
nevertheleſs the mind, that ſhould poſſeſs them di- 
vorc d from piety, could be but a ſpectacle of com- 
miſeration. Hooker. 
4. To take away; to put away. 
dare not make myſelf ſo guilty, 
To give up v illingly that noble title 
Your m:ifter wed me to: nothing but death 
Shall e'er divorce my dignities. 
| Shakeſprares Henry VIII. 
Aerial paſture the lungs with gentle force 
Conſtant embrace by turns, by turns divorce. 
Blackmore. 
Drvo/rceMENT. . ſ. [from divorce. ] Divorce; 
ſeparation of marriage. 
Write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in 
her hand, and ſend her out of his houſe. 
EY Deut. xxiv. 1. 
Drvo RC ER. z. . [from divorce.] The perſon 
or cauſe which produces divorce or ſeparation. 
Death is the violent cſtranger of acquaintance, 
the eternal divorcer of marriage. 
| Drummond” s Cypr. Grove. 
Diviie/rics. adj. Aue.] Having the pow- 
er @ provoke urine. 


Dinreticks are decuctions, emulſions, and oils of | 


emollient vegetables, that relax the urinary paſ- 
ſazes : ſuch as relax ought to be tried before ſuch 
as force and ſtimulate. Thoſe emollients ought to 
be taken in open air, to hinder them from per- 
ſpiring, and on empty ſtomachs. Arbuthnet 

Graceful me oma ſhe moderates the reins, 
And whiſtles ſweet her diuretick ſtrains. Taung. 

DIU/RNAL. adj. ¶ diurnus, Latin. ] 

1. Relating to the day. 

We obſerve in a day, which is a ſhort year, the 

greateſt heat about two in the afternoon, when the 
ſun is paſt the meridian, which is the diurnal ſol- 
Kice, and the ſame is evident from the thermome- 
tek. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Think, ere this diurnal ſtir 

Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Milton. 


1 


| the world. 


DIZ 


2. Conſtituting the day. 

Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth's other part, and riſe in ours ? 

| Prior. 

3. Performed in a day; daily; quotidian. 
| The prime orb, 
Incredible how ſwift, hath thither rowl'd 
Diurnal. Milton. 

The divrnal and annual revolution of the ſun 
have been, from the beginning of nature, con- 
ſtant, regular, and univerſally obſeryable by all 
mankind. Locke. 

Div'&NAL. 2. . journal, Fr.] A journal; a 
day-book. 

Div'sNALLY. adv. | from diusmal.] Daily; 
every day. 

As we make the enquiries, we ſhall diurnu/ly 
communicate them to the publick. Tul ler. 

DiuTU/«&NITY. 2. ſ. ¶ diaturnitas, Lat.] Lengtl: 
of duration. 

Such a coming, as it might be ſaid, that that ge- 


neration ſhould not pats tal it was fulfilled, they 


needed not ſuppoſe of ſuch diuturnity. 
EY Brown's V ulgar Errours. 
7% DIVU/LGE. v. a. [divulso, Latin. ] 
1, To publiſh; to make publick; to reveal to 
Men are hetter contented to have their com- 
mendations ſuppreſſed, than the contrary much 
divulyed. Hooker. 
1 will pluck the veil of modeſty from the ſo 
ſeeming miſtreſs Page, and divulge Page himſelf 
for a ſecure and wilful Acteon. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windhr. 
| Theſe anſwers in the filent night receiv'd, 
The king himſelf divg'd, the land believ'd. 
: Dryden's Aneid, 
You are deprived of the right over your own 
ſentiments, of the privilege of every human crea- 
ture, to d'vulge or conceal them. Pope. 
The cabinets of the ſick, and the cloſets of the 
dead, have been ranſacked to publiſh private let- 
ters, and divalge to all mankind the moſt ſecret 
ſentiments of friendſhip. Pope. 
2, To proclaim; to declare by a publick act. 
This is true glory and renown, when God, 
Looking on th' earth, with approbation marks 
The juſt man, and divulges him through heav'n 
To all his angels, who with true applauſe . 
Recount his praiſes. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 
Divu/LGtR. n. /. [ from divulge.] A publither ; 
one that expoſes to publick view. | 
I think not any thing in my letters could tend ſo 
much to my reproach, as the odious divulging of 
them did to the infamy of the divulgers. 
King Charles. 
Drvvu'/Ls1iov. 2. ſ. ſdivulfio, Latin. ] The act of 
plucking aw: y. 
Ariſtotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit 
of the beaver, and the divul/7-n of his teſticles. 
Bruwa's Vulgar Errours, 
To D EN. v. a. [This word ſeems corrupted 
from dight.] To dreſs; to deck; to rig out, A 
low word. 
Your ladyſhip lifts ap the ſaſh to be ſeen, 
For ſure I had dizer'd you out like a queen. Sri. 
Diz Zz ARD. u. ſ. [from dizzy.] A blockhead ; a 
fool. Wt. 


* 


whirl in the head. | | 
Fixed feriouſneſs heats the brain in ſome to dif- 
traction, and cauſeth an aching and diane in 
ſounder heads. Glanville. 
DVZZY. adj. diri, dip1g, Saxon. ] 
1. Giddy; vertiginous ; having in the head the 
ſenſation of turning round. 
All on a ſudden miſerable paia 
Surpriz'd thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy ſwam 
In darkneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Cauſing giddineſs. 
| h How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to caſt one's 


* 


eyes ſo low! 
Shak:ſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Giddy ; thoughtleſs. _ | 
What followers, what retinue can'ſt thou gain? 


| Or at thy heels the di multitude, 


She did me right, and ſatisfy d my vengeance. 


Dr/zz1xEss. u. . [from dizzy.] Giddineſs ; | 


ö 


: D © 


Longer than thou can't feed them on thy-coft 2 
Ee Million. 
To DIZ Z v. v. a. [from the adjective.] To wir 
round; to make giddy. 
; Not the dreadful ſpout, 
Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deicerft, than ſhall my prompted fword 
Falling on Diomede. Shabeſp. Troilus and Creffida. 
To divide him inventorially would dizzy the 
arithmetick of memory. Shakeſpeare. 
7 DO. v. 4. Thou dof, he doth or den; preter, 
did; part. pail. done. don, Sax. doen, Dutch.) 
1. To practiſe or act any thing good or bad. 
Thou haſt done evil above all that were before 
thee. 1 Kings. 
Flee evil, and ch good. Pſalms. 
2. To perform; to atchieve. „ 
They help, who hurt ſo ſmall; | 
And he hath nothing dine, that darth not all. Daniel. 
Learn te live well, that thou may' ſt die ſo too; 
To live and die 1s all we have to do. Denham. 
What is the reaſon a man's arm won't ſmile and 
frown, and ds all the intellectual poſtures of the 
countenance ? Collier. 
3. To execute; to diſcharge. 5 
May one, that is a herald and a prinee, 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears? 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Pindarus is to come, 
falutation from his maſter. 
Shakeſpeare's Fulius Coſar. 
The jury prayed of the ſenate a guard, that they 
might ds their conſciences. Bacon. 
4. To cauſe. This ſtructure is obſolete. 
A fatal plague which many did to dye. Spenſer. 
Nought can quench mine inly flaming fide, 
Nor ſea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire; 
Nothing but death can da me to reſpire. 
Fairy Rueene 


— 


To do you 


5. To tranſact. | 
The thing was not done in a corner. | 
Acts, Xvi. 26. 
6. To produce any effect to another. i 
If he did not care whether he had their love or 
no, he waved indifferently twixt doing them nei- 
ther good nor harm. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, dane good feature ſhame. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
If there be any good thing to be done, | 
That may to thee & eaſe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
'Tis true, I did ſo; nor was it in vain: 5 


| Rowe. 
Lou ds her too much honour : ſhe hath neither 
ſenſe nor taſte, if ſhe dares to refuſe you. Swift. 
7. To have recourſe to? to practiſe as the laſt 
effort, commonly in the form of a paltionate in- 
errogation. : 
What will ye db in the end thereof? Fer. v. 81. 
8. To perform for the benefit or hurt of another. 
I know what God will da for me. Sam. xxii. 3. 
Acts of mercy done to the poor, ſhall be gc- 
cepted and rewarded, as done to our. Saviour him- 


ſelf. ) | Att erbur 1. 
9. To exert ; to put forth. | | 
Do thy diligence to come ſhortly unto me. 


| | > 2 Tim. iv. 9. 

10. To manage by way of intercourſe or deal- 
ling; to have buſineſs; to dea?. * 

1 have been deterred by an indiſpoſition from 
having much to do with ſteams of ſo dangerous a 
nature. Boyle. 

What had I to ds with kings and courts ? 

My humble lot had caft me far beneath them. 

11. To gain: to effect by influence. | 

It is much; that a jeſt with a ſad brow will FA 
with a fellow that never had the ache in his thouT- 
ders. | Shakefpeate*s Hlem y IV, 

His queen, notwithſtanding ſhe had preſents 
him with divers children, and with a crown alſo, 


though he would not acknowledge it, could ds 
nothing with him. . Bacon. 
12. To make any thing what it is not. 4 
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Shall never ſee his pardon. 


take; how toemploy ; 


- D 


Off with the crown, and with the crown bis 
head; © 
And whilit we breathe take him to do him dead, 
Shake ſpear 6. 
13. To finiſh ; to end. 
As for his mercy, 
Which he intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 
The battle donc, and they within our power, 
Shak: ſpeare.. 
Go to the reading of ſome part of the New 
Teſtament, not careleſly, or in haſte, as if you 


Had a mind to have dne, but attentively, as to be 


able to give ſome account of what you have read. 
Duppa. 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was dne, 
To tlieir huge pots of boiling pulſe would run. 


Dryden. 
14. To concluds; to ſettle. 
They did their work and din'd. Prior. 
When all is do, there is no man aan ſerve his 


; ow a intereſt better than by ſerving God. T:Ulo!jm. 


. To put 
Why, V arwick, who pus do the duke to 
death ? Shakeſpeare. 


The lord Aubrey Vere 
Was dene to death. Shake eſpeare* s Henry VI. 
16. This phraſe, what t9 Po wth, ſignifics how 
to beſtow : what uſe to make of; what courte to 
which way to get rid of, 
Men are many times brought to that extremity, 
that if it were not for God, they would not know 
evhat to do with themſelves, or how to enjoy them- 
ſelves for one hour. 
To Do. v. u. | 
1. To act or behave in any manner well or ill. 
Unto this day they do after the former manners: 
they fear not the Lord, neither a» they after the 
law and commendment winch the Lord com- 
mamded the children of Jacob. 2 Kings, 
As every prince ſhould govern as he would de- 
Hre to be governed, ſo every ſubject ought to 
obey as he would defire to be obeyed, according 


to the maxim, of ding as we would be done by. 


, , Temple. 

2. To make an end; to conclude. This is on- 
ly in the compound preterite. 

You may ramble a whole day, and every mo- 


ment diſcover ſomething new; but when you 


have dene, you will have but a confuſed notion of 
the place. Speetotor, 
3. To cæaſe to be concerned with; to ceaſe to 
are about; to deſiſt from notice or practice: on- 


ly in the compound preterite. 


Ne men would make uſe of diſunited parties to 
deſtroy one body, unleſs they were ſure to maſ- 


ter them when they had done with them. 


Stillineflect. 
I have donc abi Chaucer, when I have antwer- 
ed iyme objections. Dr yden. 
We have not yet done <vith aſſenting to propoſi- 
tions at fiſt hearing, and under ſtanding their 
erms. Locke, 
Having dine with ſuch amuſements, we give up 
what we cannot diſown. Pope. 
4. To fare; to be with regard to ſickneſs or 
alth!. 
Good woman, how A thou 2 | 
—— The better that it pleaſes your good worſhip 
to Ak. Shak: jpeare. 
g. To ſucceed ; to fulfill a purpoſe. 
Come, tis no matter, we mall da without him. 
Ad. tiſon, 
You would do well to prefer a bill againft all 
Kings and parliaments ſince the conqueſt ; and, it 
el-at won't h, challenge the crown. 
Collier on Duelling. 
6. To deal with. 
No man who hath to dh with the king, wil! 
think himſelf ſafe, unleſs you be his good angel 
and nice him. Bacon. 


Tillotſon, 


7- To Do is uſed for any verb to ſave the repe- 


tition of the word; as, 1 hall come, tut if I do nt, 
go «w..y; that is, if I come not. 

Thus painters Cupids paint, thus poets dh 
A naked god, blind, young, with arrows oo. 


1 


DOC 


If any thing in the world deferve our ſerious 
ſtudy aud conſideration, thoſe principles of reli- 
gion do. Tillitſon. 

Take all things which relax the veins; for what 
loes fo, prevents too vigorous a motion through 
the arteries. Arbutbnoi. 

8. Do is a word of vehement command, or ear- 
neſt requeſt ; as, hep mr, do; make Hase, do. 

If thou haſt loſt thy land, 4 not alto loſe thy 
conſtancy ; and if thou muſt die a little ſooner, 
yet do not die impatiently. 

Tayhor's Rul: of living Holy. 

— Looſe me.—T will free thee. 

—7o, and I'll be thy flave. 

9. To Do is put before verbs ſometimes exple- 
tively ; as I do he, or, I love ; or, I hved. 

The Turks ch acknowledge God the Father, 
creator of heaven and earth, being the firſt Perſon 
in the Trinity, though they deny the reſt. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

This juſt reproach their virtue does excite, 

Dryden's Au id. 

Expletives their feeble aid d- join. Fope. 

10. Sometimes emphatically; as 1 40 bate him, 
but will not ww1 Ng him. 

Perdition catch my f ſoul 
But I h love thee ; and when I love thee not, 
Chaos 1s come again. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

11. Sometimes by way of oppoſition ; as, 4 did 
love him, but jcorn him ww. 

To DoaT. Vo Ne See To Dor r. 

DO/CIBLE. adj. [ docilis, Lat, | Tractable; do- 
cile.; eaſy to be bk 

Thie Aſinine feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and brambles 
is commonly ſet before them, as all the food and 
entertainment of their tendereſt and moſt d9c:6/c 
age. AMilion. 
Do'cIBLENESS. u. V [from docible.] Teacha- 
bleneſs; docility ; readineſs to learn. 

I might enlarge in commendation of the noble 


hound, as alſo of the dc of dogs in general. 


Malton's Angler. 

DO'CILE. adj. [ docilis, Lat.] | 

1. Teachable ; eaſily inſtructed ; tractable. 

Dogs ſoon grow accuſtomed to Whatever they 
are taught, and, being docile and tractable, are ve- 
ry uſeful. Ellis's Voyage. 

2. With 5% before the thing taught. 

Soon dhl to the ſecret acts of ill, | 
With {miles I could betray, with temper kill, 

7 19s, 
DociLIT v. z. |. | dicilite, Fr. from docilitas, 
Lat.] Aptneſs to be taught ; readineſs to learn. 

All the perfection they allowed his underſtand- 
ing was apineſs and docr/ity, and all that they attri- 
buted to his will was a pollibility to be virtuous. 

Sout/, 

What is more admirable than the fitneſs of ex ery 
creature for uſe ? the decility of an elephant, anc 
the inſitiency of a camel for travelling in deſarts. 

Grew 
Dock. n. /. [tocca, Sax.] A plant; a weed. 

The ſpecies are ſeventeen, ten of which grov. 
wild, ſeveral of them being uſed in medicine; and 
the ſort called the oriental Ns is ſaid to be 
the true rhubarb. Miller. 

Nothing teems 
But hateful doc&s, rough. thiſtles, keckſies, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility, . Shate/p. Hen. V 

My love for gentle Dermot faſter grows 
Than yon tall ack that rites to thy noſe : 

Cut duwn the d *twill ſprout again; but know, 
Love rooted out again will never grow. S* ife 

DOCK. . / 

1. The ſtump of the tail, which remains after 
docking. 

* The ſolid part of the tail. 

The tail of a great rhinoceros is not well de- 
ſcribed by Bontius. The dc is about half an inc. 
chick, and two inches broad, like an apothec:ry'-. 
ſpatula. Greaw's Mu. em. 

Dock. u. f. [As ſome imagine of %u. A 
place where water is let in or out at pleaſure, 


| where ſhips are built or laid up. 


The boatſwain and mariner may bring religion 
to what dock they pleaſe,  Howel. 
3 


Dryden's K. Arthur. 


f 


{univerſities they have doors of muſick.. 


Doc 


Thers are dicks for their gallies and men of wan 
as well as work-houſes for all land and naval.pre- 
parations. 

To Dock. v. a. [from deck, a tail. 1 

1. To cut off a tail. 

2. To cut any thing ſhort. 

One or two ftood conſtant centry, who dhe led 
all favours handed down ; and ſpread a huge invi- 
ible net between the prince and ſubject, through 
which nothing of yalue could paſs. | 
Seit' KR ner 

3. To cut off areckoning ; to cut off an entail. 

4. To lay the ſhip in a dock. s 

Doc K ET. . ſ. A direction tied upon goods; 
ſummary of a larger writing. Dia. 

DOCTOR. ». /. doctor, Latin. 

I, One that has taken the higheſt degree in the 
faculties of divinity, law, or phyſic. In ſome 
"In its 
original import it means a man ſo well verſed in 


his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 


No woman had it but a civil d, 
Who did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me, 
And begg'd the ring. Shakeſp. Mer. of Venice, 


$ . There ſtood up one in the council, a phariſee, 


named Gamaliel, a de of laws. 
2. A man Killed in any profeſſion. 
Then ſubtle dog ſcriptures made their pride, 
Caſuiſt's, like cocks, truck out each other's eyes. 


ACTS v. 34 


Each proſelyte would vote his do 7or best, 
With abſolute excluſion to the reſt. Dryden. 
3. A pliyſician; one who undertakes the cure 
of difeaſes, 
By med'cine life may he prolong'd, yet death 
Will ſeize the do vor too. Shakeſp. Cymbelines. 
How does your patient, door ? 
Not ſo ſick, my lord, 
As ſhe 3 is troubl'd with chick coming fancies. 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Chitdren will not take thoſe medicines from the 
dofor's hand, which they will from a nurſe or mo- 
ther. Government of the Tongue. 
To *pothecaries let the learn'd preſcribe, 
That men may die without a double bribe : 
Let them, but under their ſuperiors, kill, 
When do&tors firſt have Agn'0 the bloody bill. | 
Dryden, 
He that can cure by recreation, and make plen- 
ure the vehicle of Walen, is a doctor at it in good 
earneſt. Colliers 
In truth, nine parts in ten of thoſe: who reco- 
vered, owed their lives to the ſtrength of nature 
and a good conſtitution while ſuch a one happen- 
2d to be the dy tor. S. 
4. Any able or learned man. 
The fimpleſt perſon, that can but apprehend 


greateſt door in the ſchool. Digby of Bodies. 
To Dole TR. v. a. ¶ſrom the noun. ] To phy- 
ſick; to cure; to treat with medicines. A low 
Word. 
Doe roRAL, adj. [doforalis, Lat.] Relating to 
tlie degree of a doctor, 
. Do'-TorALLY. adv. | from di Toral. ] In man- 
acer at a doctor. 
ihe phyſicians reſorted to him to touch his 


pulſe, and conſider of his diſeaſe de «lly at their 


departure. Hakewilh, 


From a ſcholar he became a fellow, and then the 


- graces and degrees, the proctorſhip and the 
hip. Clarendon, 
Doc: RI/NAL. adj. doc rina, La atin.] 
. Containing doctrine, or ſomething formally 
FR 
The verſe naturally affords us the dona pro- 
>ofition, which ſhall be our ſubject. Sciet h. 
2. Pertaining to the act or means of teaching. 
To this end the word of God no otherwiſe ſerv- 
eth, than only in the nature of a dhelrinul inſtxu- 
ment. Hotter, 
What ſpecial property or equality 3 is that, which 
being uo Were found but in fermogs, maketh 


theny 


Addie Jen. 


Denham. 


and ſpeak fenſe, is as much judge of it as the 


Doc roks HIP. . 75 [from do.] The rank of 
| a doctor. 


preſident of the college, after he had received all 
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them effeftual to ſave ſouls, and leaveth all other 


dact/ inal means beſides deſtitute of vital efficacy. 
; | Hooker. 
Doc TRI NAL. 1. .. Something that is part of 
doctrine. 
Not ſuch as aſſent to every word in Scripture, 
can be ſaid in d#rinals to deny Chriſt. 
 DocTRYNALLY. adv. [from do&rine.] In the 


held. | 
- Scripture accommodates itſelf to common opi- 
nions, and ermploys the uſual forms of ſpeech, 
without delivering any thing do&rinally concerning 
theſe points. | Ray 
Do'cTRINE. . ſ. ¶dactrina, Latin. 


1. The principles or poſitions 65 any ſect or 


maſter ; that which is taught. | 
To make new articles of faith and do#rine, no 


man thinketh it lawful: new laws of govern- 


ment, what church or commonwealth is there 


which maketh not either at one time or other ? 
: : Hooker. 


Fe are the ſons of clergy, who bring all their | 


doFrines fairly to the light, and invite men with 
freedom to examine them. Atterbury. 

That great principle in natural philoſophy is the 
doctrine of gravitation, or mutual tendency of all 
bodies toward each other. | 

Matts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. The act of teaching. 

He-ſaid unto them in his do%rine. Mark, iv. 2. 

| Do'cuMENT. . . ¶ dacumentum, Latin] 

I. Precept: inſtruction ; direction. 

It is a moſt neceſſary inſtruction and document for 
them, that as her majeſty made them difpenſators 
of her favour, ſo it bzhoveth them to ſhew them- 
ſelves equal diſtributors, | Bacnn. 

Learners ſhould not be too much crouded with 
a heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one 


time. Matis. 


2. Precept in an ill ſenſe; a precept inſolently 
authoritative, magiſterially dogmatical, ſolemnly 
trifling. | 

Gentle inſinuations pierce, as oil is the moſt pe- 
netrating of all liquors; but in magiſterial de- 
ments men think themſelves attacked, and ſtand 
upon their guard. Government of the Tongue, 

It is not unneceſſary to digeſt the documents of 
cracking authors into ſeveral claiſes. Harv. on Co. 
PDO DDER. . /. | t:uteren, to ſhoot up, Dutch, 
* 

Dodder is a fingular plant: when it firſt ſhoots 
from the ſeed it has little roots, which :1erce the 
earth near the roots of other plants ; but the ca- 
pillaments of which it is formed, ſoon after cling- 


ing about theſe plants, the roots wither away. 


From this time it propagates itſelf along the ſtalks 
of the plant, entangling itſelf about them. It has 


no leaves, but conſiſts of capillaments or ſtalks, 


browniſh with a caſt of red, which run to great 
lengths. They have tubercles, which fix them 
fait down to the plant, and by means of which 
they abſorb the juices deſtined for its e 
: h ill. 


_Do'pprRED. adj. [from dodder.] Overgrown 
With dodder ; covered with ſupercreſcent plants. 
q | 


Near the hearth alaurel grew, 
Dodier'd with age, whoſe boughs encompaſs 
round | | 
The houthold gods, and ſhade the holy ground. 
3 | Dryden's An. 
The peaſants were enjoin'd 
Sere-wood, and firs, and dadder'd oaks to find. 
| 1 5 Dryd. Fables. 
Donpx/cacoxe. u. ſ. [%% and yuvic.] A figure 
of twelve ſides. 
DontcaTEMO/RION. 2. . L. The 
twelfth part. 
*Tis dodecatemorion thus deſcrib'd : 
Thrice ten degrees, which every fign contains, 
Let twelve exhauſt, that not one part remains; 
It follows ſtreight, that every twelfth confines 
Two whole, and one half portion of the ſigns. L 
| | Creech. 
To Do p k. v. n. | probably corrupted from dig; 


to ſhift and play fly tricks like a dog. 


Sauth. | 


form of doErine ; poſitively ; as neceſſary to be 


( 


: DOP 
| 1. To ufe craft ; to deal with tergiverfation; to 

play mean tricks; to uſe low ſhifts. 

If in good offices and due retributions we may 
not be pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly 
and ignoble mind, where we have apparently 
wronged, to higgle and dedge in the amends. 


ry of d:d4ging and ſhewing tricks with God. South 
2. To ſhift place as another approaches. 
For he had, any time this ten years full, 
Dedg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 
Milton, 
3- To play faſt and looſe ; to raiſe expectations 
and diſappeint them. | 
You know my paſſion for Martha, and what a 
dance ſhe has led me; the dadg d with me above 
thirty years. | Addiſon. 
The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging about 
this or t'other ceremony, is but like opening a few 
wickets, and leaving them a-jar, by which no 
more than one can get in at a time. Swift, 
4. Theword in all its ſenſes is low and yulgar. 
Do'DK1N. . f. [duytken, Dutch. ] A doitkin 
or little doit; a contemptuous name for a low 
coin. 
I would not buy them for a dodtin. 
| Lily's. Grammar conſtrued. 
Do/pwax. . [. the name of a fiſh. 


crawfiſh, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tor- 
toiſe. Bacon, 
Dos. . ſ. da, Saxon; dia, Daniſh ; dama, 
Latin. ] A ſhe- deer; the female of a buck. 
Then but forbear your food a little while, 
While, like a che, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. 
Bucks have horns, dss none. 
The fearful doe 


And flying ſtag amidſt the greyhounds go. 


| Dryden's Virgil 
Do k. n. ſ. [from To dh.] A feat: what one has 
to do; what one can perform. 
No ſooner he does peep into 
The world, but he has done his he. Hudibras. 
Do/zR. u. ſ. [from To dg. ] One that does any 
thing good or bad. | 
So foul a thing, O] thou injuſtice art, 
That tort'reſt both the e and diſtreſt. Daniel. 
It may be indeed a public crime, or a national 
miſchief; yet it is but a private act, and the der 
of it may chance to pay his head for his preſump- 
tion. South. 
2. Actor; agent. 5 
Sith thus ar we open the things that have been 
done, let not the principal ders themſelves be for- 
gotten. 5 Hooker 
3. Performer. | | 
One judgeth fhe prize to the beſt cher, of which 
they are no leſs glad than great princes are of tri- 
umphs. Sidney. 
4. An active, or buſy, or valiant perſon. 
Fear not, my lord, we will not ſtand to prate; 
Ta'kers are no good ders : be aſſur'd, 
We go to uſe our hands, not our tongues. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
They are great ſpeakers, but ſmall ders; great- 
er in ſhew than in deed. Knolles's Hiftory. 
5. One that habitually performs or practiſes. 
Be does of the word, and not hearers only. 
Common Prayer. 
In this we ſhew ourfelves weak, and unapt to 
be ders of his will, in that we take upon us to be 
controllers of his wiſdom. ._ Hooker. 
Dos. The t ird perſon from ch for doth. 
Though lending to foreigners, upon uſe, doth 
not at all alter the balance of trade between thoſe 
countries, yet it docs alter the exchange between 
thoſe countries. Locke. 
To Dor F. v. a. | from d f.] 
1. To put off dreſs. | 
You have deceiy'd our truſt, 
And made us d-f our eaſy robes of peace, 
To cruſh our old limbs in ungentle ſteel. 


: Shakeſpeare”s Henry IV. 
Deff thoſe links. 


Hale”s Contemplation. | 
The conſideration ſhould make them grow wea- | 


Fiſh that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the | 


Shakeſp. As you like It. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. | 


DOG 


Naturs, in awe to him, 
Had deff d her gaudy trim, | 
| With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize. Milian 
That judge is hot, and deff his gown. 
x Dr n's Juvcnal. 
Alcides deff the lion's tawny hide. Rowe. 
2. To trip ; to deveſt of any thing. : 
why art thou troubled, Herod ? What vain, 
ear 
Thy blood-revolving breaſt doth move ? ; 
Heaven's king, who deff himſelf our fleſh ta 
Wear, 
Comes not to rule in wrath, but ſerve in love. 


Craſhaws 
3. To put away; to get rid of. ä 
: _ Youreye in Scotland — 
Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight, 
To df their dire diſtreſſes. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 

4. To ſhift off; to delay: to refer to another 

time; to put off. 88 

Every day thou doffr'ſ? me with ſome device, 
Iago ; and rather keep'ſt from me all conveni- 
ency, than ſupplieſt me with the leaſt advantage 
of hope. Shakeſpeare's Othello: 

Away, I will not have to do with you.—- 

—Can'ft thou ſo df me? Shakeſp. Much Ado. 

5. This word is in all its ſenſes obſolete, and 
ſcarcely ufed except by ruſticks ; yet it is a pure 
and commodious word. 

DOG. ». . ¶ dos ghe, Dutch ; canis, Latin.] 

1. A domeſtic animal remarkably various in 
his ſpecies; compriſing the maſtiff, the ſpaniel, 
the bulldog, the greyhound, the hound, the ter- 
rier, the cur, with many others. The larger ſort 
are uſed as a guard; the lefs for ſports. 

Such ſmiling rogues as thefe ſooth every 
paſſion : | 
Renege, aftirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 
| As knowing nought, like dozs, but foilowing. 
Sh.ckeſpeare”s King Lear. 
Why ſhould we not think a watch and piſtol as. 
diſtinct ſpecies one from another, as a horfe and a 


dog ? N Lockes 
| The clamour roars of men and boys, and dogs. 
£ Thomſon, 


2. A conſtellation called Sirius, or Canicula, 
riſing and ſetting with the ſun during the ganicu- 
lar d:ys, or dog days: 

Among the ſouthern conſtellations, two there 
are which bear the name of the dog; the one in fix- 
teen degrees latitnde, containing on the left thigh. 
a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, uſually called Pro- 
cyon, or Anticanus. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

It parts the twins and crab, the dog divides, 

And Argo's keel that broke the frothy tides. : 

| Creech; 

3- A reproachful name for a man.. 

I I never heard a paſſion ſo confused 

Zo ſtrange, outrageous, and ſo variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the ſtreets. Shakeſp, 
Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers. Bets 

| % Phil. iii. 2. 

4. To give or (end to the Do os; to throw away 
To go to the Dos; to be ruined, deitroyed, or de- 
voured. ; 

Had whole Colepepper's wealth been hops 
: and hogs, . 

Could he himſelf have ſent it tothe dogs Pape. 

5. It is uſed as the term for the male of ſeveral 
ſpecies ; as the dog fox, the dog otter. 

If ever I thank any man, I'll thank you; but 
that they call compliments is like the encounter of 
two dig apes. Shakeſpeare, 

The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe will ſerve to join 

Dog foxes in the yoke, and ſheer the ſwine. 

Dryden. 

6. Dog is a particle added to any thing to mark 
meannets, or degeneracy, or worthleſſneſs; as dig 
rote. 

To Dog. v. a. [from the noun: ] To hunt as a. 
dog, inſidiouſly and indefatigably. | 

I have dogg'd him like his murtherer. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I, his deſpiteful Juno, ſent him forth 


Milte, Agmiſtes. | | 


From courtly friends, with cabiꝑing foes tolive,.. 
| Where 
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DOG 


Where death and danger dog the heels of worth, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Sorrow dgging ſin, 
Afflictions ſorted. Herbert. 
4 fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill- greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our renow- ned Ger. Milton. 
Theſe ſpiritual joys are dogged by no ſad ſequels. 
Glanwille, 
© have been purſued, dogged, and way-laid 
through ſeveral nations, and even now ſcarce 
think myſelf ſecure. Pope. 
Hate dogs their riſe, and inſult mocks their fall. 
Vanity of Human Wiſhes. 
DoG-FISHER. 2. /. [dig and ber.] A kind of 


fiſh. 


The dog -fiſter is good againſt the falling ſickneſs. 


Walton. 
Doc -TEETH. . /. [dag and teeth. ] The teeth 


«in the human head next to the grinders ; the eye- 


teeth. 

The beſt inſtruments for dividing of herbs or 
incifor-tecth ; for cracking of hard ſubſtances, as 
bones and nuts, grinders, or mill-teeth ; for divid- 
ing of fleth, tharp-pointed or dig- tech. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DoG-TRICK. . [dog and zrick.] An ill turn; 


furly or brutal treatment. 


Learn better manners, or I ſhall ſerve you a 
@-.--11:c&; I'll make you Know your rider. 
Dryden's Don Sebdſtion. 
Do'cBaxe. u. /. [dog and baue. ] A plant. Miller. 
DoGRERRY-TREE. A kind of cherry. 
Dold gor. 7. ſ. dag and bo/t.] Of this word 
T know not the meaning, unleſs it be, that when 
meal or flower is ſifted or bolted to a certain de- 
gree, the coarſer part is called dog bolt, or flower 
tor dog fo 
His only ſolace was, that now 
His dg fortune was ſo low, 
That either it muſt quickly end, | 
Or turn about again, and mend. Hudibras. 
Do'GBKIAR. 7. J. [dog and briar.] The briar 
that bears the hip ;#the cynoſbaton. 
Do'G6cHtEa®?. adj. | dog and cheap. ] Cheap as 
dogs meat ; cheap as the offal bought for dogs. 
Good ſtore of harlots, ſay you, and dogcheap 2 
Dryden. 
Do'cnpavs. u. J. [dog and days.] The es in 


which the dogſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun, vul- 


garly reputed unwholeſome. 

Nor was it more in his power to be without 
promotion and titles, than for a healthy man to fit 
in the ſun, in the brighteſt dogdays, and remain 
without warmth. Clarendon. 

Do'cpRaw. v. ſ. [dg and draw.] A manifeſt 


deprehention of an offender againſt veniton in the 


foreſt, when he is found drawing after a deer by 


the ſcent of a hound which he leads in his hand. 


Convel. 

Dock. u. ſ. [d ige, Italian.) The title of the 
Thief magiſtrate of Venice and Genoa. 

Doria has a ſtatue at the entrance of the doze's 
palace, with the title of deliverer of the common- 
weulth. {ddijon. 

Dog PISA. 2 . (from d 1 fiſh.) Auotlier 


name for a ſhark. 


It is part of the jaw of a ſhark, or dogfi/h. 
Woodward. 
Door Lx. n. ſ. [dg and fiy.] A voracious 
biting fly. 
Thump- buckler Mars began, 
And at Minerva with a lance of braſs he head- 


long ran; | 


Theſe vile words uhering his blows, Thuu 
wortly, what's the cauſe 
Thou mil'ft gods fight thus > Cho puan s lind. 
Dean. adj. from ch.] Sullen; ſour; mo- 
roſe: ill-humon: cd ; gloomy. 
Your uncle muſt not know but vou are dead: 
T'}1 till theſe doyzed ſpic with falſe reports. 
Shoteſpeare's Ring John. 
Degen Vork, that reaches at the moon, 
Whoſe ever-we, ning arm I have pluck'd back, 
EN talſe accuſe goth Ice at my life. 
en 5s Henry VI. 


$06 
Few miles on horſeback had they jogged. 
But fortune unto them turn'd dogged, Hudibras, 
Do'cctDLiy. adv. | from dogged. Sullenly: 
gloomily 3 ; ſourly z moroſely. 
Doc o E DN ESS. u. ſ. | from dogged.] Gloom of 
mind; ſullenneſs ; moroſeneſs. 
Dolo ER. n. /. [from dg, for its meanneſs, 
Skimer.] A ſmall ſhip with one maſt. 
Do/cGtrEL. adj. | from dag. Looſed from 
the meaſures or rules of regular poetry; vile ; 
deſpicable ; mean: uſed of verſes. 
Then haſten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, 
Two fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe ; 
Who by my muſe to all ſucceeding times, 
Shall live in 5 te of their own dgg rel rhymes. 
Dryden. 
Your wit burleſque may one ſtep higher 
climb, 
Andy in his ſphere may judge all dogg*re/ rhyme. 
ryden. 
It is a dif) pute among the criticks, whether aeg 
leſque poetry runs beſt in heroick verſe, like that 
of the Piſpenſary; or in deggre/, like that of Hu- 
dibras. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Do'cGEREL. 7. 1 Mean, deſpicable, worthleſs 
verſes. _ 
The hand and head were never loſt of thoſe 
Who dealt in dgg ve, or who pin'd in proſe, 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The vileſt dogg rel Grubſtreet ſends, 
Will paſs for your's with foes and friends. Swift. 
Do'c6&15n. adj. | from dig.] Churliſh j brutal. 
Do'&HEARTED, adj. [bg and Heart.] Cruel; 
pitileſs ; z malicious. 
His vakiodneſs, 
That ſtript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights _ 
To his doghearted daughters. Shakeſp. A. Lear. 
Do'cnoLE. . /. Lag and. hole.]J A vile hole; 
a mean habitation. 


France is a ig bolt, and it no more merits the 


tread of a man's foot: to the wars. Shakeſpeare. 
But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear playhouſe, and the players too, 
Sweet country ſeats are purchas d ey'ry where, 
With lands and gardens, at leſs price than here; 
You hire a darkſome doghole by the year. 
Dryden's Fuvenal, 
Reverſe your ornaments, and hang them all 
On ſome patch'd dogholc ek'd with ends of wall. 
a OP. 
Dock EINNEL. u. ſ. [dog and kennel] A lle 
hut or houſe for dogs. 
A certain nobleman, beginning with a dig lennel, 
never lived to finiſh the palace he had contrived. 


i. 


Dr yd: n. 


I am deſired to recommend a doghennel to any 
that ſhall want a pack. Tatler. 


Dod Lovs E. 2. . [Hg and Ine] An inſet 


that harbou:'s on dogs. 

3 1. /. Latin. 

Eſtabliſhed drinciple ; doctrinal notion. 

Our poet was a ſtoick philoſopher, and all his 
moral ſentences are drawn from the dogmas of that 
ſæct. | Dryden. 

2. In canon law. ] Pozma is that determination 
which conſiſts in, and has a relation to, ſome ca- 
ſuiſtical point of doctrine, or ſome doctrinal part 
of the Chriſtian faith. life s Parergon, 

Dod u a rICAL | adj. [from dog. Autho- 

Docu TIR. ritative; magiſterial; 
tive; in the manner of a philoſopher laying down 
the firſt principles of a ſect. 

The dim and bounded intellect of man ſeldom 


poſi- 


proſperouſly adventures to be dogmatical about 


things that approach to infinite, whether in vaſt- 
neſs or littleneſs. Boyle. 
I laid by my natural diffidence and ſcepticiſm 
tor a whilc, to take up that dogmatical way, which 
is much his character. Dryden. 
Learning gives us a diſcovery of our IgNOFance, 


and keeps us from being per emptory and avrmarical] 


in our determinations. Collier on Pride. 
Criticks write in a poſitive dogmate's way, with- 
out either language, genius, or imagination. 
Sectaton. 


501 


him. Swift, 
giſterially ; poſitively. 

I ſhall not preſume to interpoſe dogmatically in 
a controverſy, which I look never to ſee wy 

out 

Docma'TICAr.NESS 1. ſ. [from dogmatical.] The 
quality of being dogmatical ; ' magiſterialneſs ; ; 
mock authority. 

Do'/oMATIS Te u. 7 [ dogmatiſie, Fr.] A magiſ- 
terial teacher; a poſitive aſſerter; a bold advancer 
of principles. 


which the dogmatiſis themſelves demonſtrate in all 
the contr overſies they are engaged in. 


A digmatiſi in religion is ndt a great way off 
from a 545 and is in high danger of growing up 
to be a bloody perſecutor. Watts's Improv. Mind. 

To Do'/aMaTtizE. v.n. [from dig. To af- 


teach magiſterially, 
Theſe, with the pride of dazmatizing ſchools, 

Impos'd on nature arbitrary rules; 

Forc'd her their vain intentions to obey, 

And move as learned frenzy trac'd the way. 

Blackmore, 

Doc MAT IZ EKR. ». ſ. [from dogmatize.] An aſ- 
ſerter ; a magiſterial teacher; a bold ady ancer of 
opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the « con- 
feſſions of our church, are not properly charge- 


ticular dig naligers of both parties. Hammond. 
Dold Ros E. . Ie [ dog and roſe. ] The flower of 


the hip. 
Of the rough or hairy excreſcence, thoſe on the 


| briar, or dag. oſe, are a good inſtance. 


Derham's Phyfico-Theology, 


fleep. 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowſy huſband, who 
raiſed an eſtate by ſnoring ; but then he is repre- 
ſented to have flept what the common people call 
dog. Sleep. Addiſon, 

"Do'o5MEAT. 2. f [dog and meat.] Refuſe; vile 
ſtuff; offal like the ach ſold to feed dogs. 

His reverence bought of me the flower of all 


Do'o5s Tak. 1. /. ¶ dog. and ſlar; canicula, La- 
tin. 1 
The ftar which gives the name to the dogdays. 
All ſhun the raging dg /{r's ſultry heat, 
And from the half unpeopled town retreat. 


Addiſon 
Do'o5T007n: n. . [from FS and zooth.] A 
plant, illur. 


Do's T ROT. nf. ¶ dag aud trot.] A gentle trot 


like that of a dog. 


This ſaid, they both advanc'd, and rode 
A d:7:rat through the bawling crowd. 

Do'owraky. adj, | dag and weary.] Tired as a 
dog exceiſively weary. 

Oh, maſter, matter, I have watch'd fo long, 
That I am dopweary, Shake. Taming of the Sbrew. 

Dod w oO. A ſpecies of cornelian cherry. 

Do'i Lv. n. . A ſpecies of woollen ſtuff, fo 
called, I ſuppoſe, from the name of the firſt 
maker. 

We ſhould be as weary of one ſet of acquaint- 
ance, though never ſo good, as we are of one ſuit, 
though never ſo fine: a fool, and a diy ſtuff, 
would now and then find days of grace, and be 
worn for variety. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Do'ixcGs. 2. /. [from To da. This word has 
hardly any ſingular.] | 

1. Things done; events; tranſactions. 

1 have but kill d a fly. 


ther ? 
How would he hang his ſlender gilded wings, 
And buz lamented dings in the air. Shak peur. 
2. Feats; actions: good or bad, ; 


t, 


Glanvill. $ Crops. 


hut! how if that fly had a father and mo- 


One of theſe authors is indeed ſo grave, ſenten- 
tious, dogmatical a rogue, that there is no enduring, 


DoomAa'TiICALLY adv. | from dogmotical. ] Ma- 


I could deſeribe the vanity of bold opinion, 


ſert poſitively; to advance without diſtruſt ; te 


able either on Papiſts or Proteſtants, but on par- 


Dolo s LE EP. 2. J. Lag and ſleep. ] Pretended 


the market; theſe are but dgſmeat to em. Dryden, 


Hudibraa 


The next degt ee Was to mark all Zelmae's de- 


n 


A maid train'd up from high or low degree, 


£ 9 Bloivs dealt out. 
c | Nothing i is hard, by miracle reſtor” d, 


4e And overhẽ aps of flaughter” d walk his way ? 


In equal ſcale weighing eng and dole, 


Dal with delight. 


: DOL 


Juge, ſpeeches and faſhions, and to take them unto 
Herſelf, as a pattern of worthy proceeding. Siduey. 
If I'm traduc'd by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my d] let me ſay 
*Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
At length a reverend fire among them came, 
And of their diings great diſlike declar'd, 
And teſtify'd againſt their Ways. Milton. 
= Behaviour; conduct. 
Never the earth on his round ſhoulders bare, 


That in her d-:ngs better could compare 
Mirth with reſpect, few words with curteſy. 
REL | Sidney. 

4. Conduct; diſpenſation. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man 
to wade far into the doings of the Moſt High. 

Hooker. 

5. Stir ; buſtle ; tumult. 

Shall there be then, in the mean while, no doings? 

| | ofen 

6. Feſtivity; merriment : as, jolly d>»25. 

7. This word is now only uſed in a ludicrous 
ſenſe, or in low mean language. 

After ſuch miraculous dinge, we are not yet in 
2 condition of bringing France to our terms. 


| Swif=. 
- Dor. . ſ. [duyt, Dutch; doyght, Erfe.] A ſmall 


piece of money. 
When they will not give a hit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to ſee a dead India: 

| Shakeſpe, 1 45 

In Anna's wars a foldier, poor and 9ʃ¼, 
Had dearly earr'd a little purſe of gold; 

Tir'd with a tedious march, oe 1: cles night 
He ſlept, Poor dog! and loſt it th a h. "Pope. 
DOLE. n. {. ir m da; dælen, Jaxon.] 

1. The ack of diſtribution or dealing. 
It was your preſurmiſe, 
That i in the. dale of blows your ſon inight drop. | 
Sb 'heſpeare. 
The perſonal fruition in any man cannct reach 
eo feel great ricke2<- : there is a cuſtody of them, 
or a power of dile and donative of them, or 2 
fame of them, but no ſolid uſe to the owner. 
Bacon, 
At her general dle 
Each receives his ancient ſoul; 
2. Auy thing dealt out or diſtributed. 
Now, my maſters, happy man be his del, ſay I; 
every man to his buſineſs. 
Let us, that are unhurt and whole, 
Fall on, and happy man's be's dle. Hudibras, 
3. Proviſions or money dittributed in charity. 
They had ſuch firm dependence on the day, 
Thas Need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray; 
So ſure the che, ſo ready at their call, 


Cleaveland. 


They ſtood prepar'd to ſee the manna fall. Dryden, | 


Clients of old were feaſted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th' outward door, 
N by tlie hungry rout is ſoon der woag ta 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 


What if his eye-ſight, for to o Iiraet's God 


He now be dealing dole among his foes, 


. Milton. 
5. Leden doler.] Grief ; ſorrow ; mifery. Ob- 
beter 
Vonder they lie; the poor old man, their fa- 
hs r, making ſuch pitiful dole over them, that all 
holders take his part with weeping, _ 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Our ſometime fiſter; now our queen, 
Have we, as, twere, with a defeated joy, 
* ith mirth in funeral, and with dirge' in mar- 
riage, 


Taken to wife, Shakeſpea es Hamlet. 
They might hope to change 
Torment with eaſe, and ſooneſt recompence 


; 


; Tong * 


| 


. linſenſible,* 


Shaktſpear e | 


| | They paſs'd, and many a region gu 95, 


maketli the 


Milton's Paradiſe Laßt. 


DOL 


To Don x. v. a. ¶ from the noun.] To deal ; to 
diſtribute. Die. 

D»LE. ». /. Void ſpace left in tillage. Diet, 

Do LEFUL. ad, 3 and full. 

1. Sorrow ful; diſmal ; expreſſing grief; que- 
rulous. | 

She earneſtly intreated to know the cauſe there- 
{ of, that either ſhe might comfort, or accompany 


her dol-fu] humour. Sidney. 
For none but you, or v. he of you it learns, 
Can rightfully aread ſo -/-7 lay. Spenſer, 


With icrewed face, and 4h ful whine, they only 
ply with ſenſeleſs harangues of conſcience againſt 
carnal ordinances. South, 

Juſt then the hero caſt a doleful cry, 

And in thoſe abtent flumes began to fry : 

The blind contagion rag'd w ithin his veins. Dry. 

2. Melancholy ; afflicted; feeling grief; ſor- 
rowful: 

How oft my if ſire cry'd to me, tarry, ſon, 
Wen erſt hi ſpyed my love! Sidney. 

3. Di mal; impreſſing forrow; dolorifick. 

It watereth the heart to the end it may fructify; 
virtuous, in trouble, full of magnani- 
mity and e urage; ſerveth as a moſt approved re- 
medy againſt all dof: ful and heavy accidents, which 

befal an in this preſent life. Hooker. 
No tigh! „ther darknefs viſible, 
erv'd oniy to cover ſights of woe, 
R of {orrovw |! doleful ſhades! where peace 
And reſt can never dwell! Milton's Parad. Loft. 
Happy the mortal man ! who now at laſt 

Has through this dolef.:! vale of mis'ry paſt; 

Who to his deſtin'd ftage has carry'd on 

Tre tedious load, and laid his burden down. 

Frior. 


Dor ETUI Lx. adv. [from d fl.] In a dole- 


ful manner; ſorrowfully ; diſmally; querulouſly. | 


 Do'LEEULNESS. z. . | from doleful.] 
r. Sorrow; melancholy. 
2. G eee 
3. Diſmalneſs. - 
Do'L.ESoME. adj. 
gloomy; diſmal ; ſorrowful z doleful. 
Hell-ward bending o'er the beach deſcry 
The doleſome paſſage to th infernal ſky. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Do'LESOMELY. adv. [from dol: ſome. In a dole- 
ſome manner. 
Do'LESOMENESS. #. ſ. [from dh me.] Gloom; 
| malancholy ; ; diſmalneſs, 
DoLL. u. 
1. A contraction of Dank. 
Doll Tearſheet. 
2. A little girl's puppet or baby. 
Du'LLAR. n. ſ. ¶ dualer, Dutch. 4 A Dutch and 
German coin of different value, from about tuo 
ſhillings and ſixpence to four and ſixpence. 
He diſburs'd 185 
Ten thouſand dallars for our gen ral ute. 


Do bene iK. adj, ¶ clorifcus, Latin.] That 
which cauſes grief or pain. 

The pain returned, diſſipating that vapour Agen 
obſtructed the nerves, and giving the "dolor; et por 
tion free paſſage again. 

This, by the ſoftgeſs and rarity. be | the flat, A 
and not dolorg . Mr but not * on 52 In, 
from doh, Lat, | 


Idle ul; diſmal ; © 


Do'L OROUS. a 
1. Sorrowful ; 
prefſing | ſorrow. 

e are taught by his“ example, 


a 5. 


Wh 
"that the pre 7 


ſence of dolorous and dreadful ob ets, 4 ve 


minds moſt perfect, may, as clouds, ogra -i 


ſeaſonable joy. 1 
You take me in too cHiονẽ˖¾ ſenſe: 
1 ſpake t you for your comfort. 40 


Through many u dark and dr. eary Vale , 


- + — —„ 


O'er many a frozen, many a fiery, alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and Mates 
of death. Milieu I 

Talk not of ruling in this doProus gloom, 
Nor think yain words, he cry d, can eafe my 7 


Poe 
2, Painful, { 
1 


[from dt.] Melancholy; | 


Shak-ſpeare” s Macbeth. | 


| 


8 hakeſpeare. 


ar wiſe Lofty 


*+**"Srranger? u Hoe 


my_ 
— 
"Y" 
— 


Their diſpatch is quick, and lefs PTE: 5 than 
the paw of the bear, or teeth of the lion. 
More Antidote Pe Aube qu. 

Do'LovR, 4. . [ dolor, Latin.) 

I. Grief; ſorrow. - 

I've words too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue's office ſhould be prodigal;* 
To breathe th' "abundant dolrer of the heart. 

Shale peur. 

2. Lamentation; complaint. 

Never troubling him, either with aſking queſti- 
ons, or finding fault with his melancholy ; but ra- 
ther fitting to his 4-lavy dolorous diſcourſes of their 
own and other folk: misfortune. Sign:y. 

3- Pain; pang. 

A mind fixed and bent upon ſomewhat that is 
good, doth avert the #5; of death. Bacon. 

Do'r.» 81x. », J. [ d phie, Latin; though the dol- 
phin is ſuppoſed to be not the ſame fuh. ] The 
name of a fiſh. 

His delights 

Were H/phin like; they thew'd his back hors 

The element they liv'd in, Shakeſpeare. 
Draw boys riding upon goats, eagles, and dol- 
þhins. Peacbham. 
DOLT. ». /. ſol, 1 A heavy ſtupid 
fellow ; a blockhead ; a thickſcul ; a loggerhead. 

Let dlts in haſte ſome altar fair erect 
To thoſe high powers, which idly fit above. Sid. 

Thou haſt not half that power to do me harm, 
As I have to be hurt: oh, gull; oh, dh! 

As ignorant as dirt ! Shakeſpeare” 5 Othelle. 

Like men condemn'd to thunder-bolts, . 
Who, ere tfle blow, become mere do/ts ; 

They neither have the hearts to ſtay, 


Nor wit enough to run away. | Hudibras. 
Wood's adult'rate copper, 2 

Which, as he ſcatter'd, we, like dle, 

Miſtook ar firſt for thunder-bolts. Swift. 


Do'LT1sn. adj. from doll.] Stupid; mean; 
dull; blockiſh. 

Dametas, the moſt arrant dolliſt clown that ever 
was without the privilege of a bauble. Sidney, 

Dou LE. adj, [domabilis, Latin.] 1 

ick. 

Dou IN. n. ſ. ¶ domaine, French, from dominium, 
Latin. 
1. Dominion; empire. 

Rome's great emperor, whoſe wide dm 
Had ample territory, wealth and pow'r. Milton. 

Ocean trembles for his green domain, T. bomſon. 
2. Poſſeſſioſi; eſtate. 

A Latjan field, with fruitful plains, * 
And a large portion of the king's dymains. 
Dryden's Enid. 
Þ The land abont a manſion-houſe occupied by 
thre lord. 

Dom. x. ſ. ¶ dome, French, from domus, Lat.] 
1. A buildingy a houſe; a fabrick. * 
_ Beſt be he call d among good men, 2 
Who to bis God this column rais'd:  * 
Though. lighming ſtrike the dome again, 
The man who duflf it ſhall be prais d. 'r i 
er thou art, ſecurely reſt, · 
AHanc'd in my faſtti; a friendly gueſt: + 


Co# 
k 


-3h Nyptodch: d the dome, the ſocial banquet ſhare. 


Pope's Oc 
Z. A Wee arch; ia cupola. 7. 
2 L. 2 
eee NA. { doopeſttens, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to the hotly not rotating tothings 


publick. 

Tug! neceſſities of man had at the firſt no other 
helps and upplies than dof 4; ſuch as tirat 
which the prophet implyeth, faying, an a m- 
ther for get her cfildꝰ * "Hooker, 

The practical Knowledge of the domeftick doties 
is 5 pr incipat glory of à Woman.  ClaFijſe. 

: Private ; done at home; not open. 
13 this their dom-fical celebration of the Paſſo- 
ver, they divided ſupper into two courſes. Hooker. 
* "Beholding thus, O, happy as a queen 
We ſery; ; hut Miſt the gaudy, flatt'ring ſcene, © 
View her at home in her domeſiick light, 
For tht] 1er ſhe pa come, at leaſt at night. 
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2. Inhabiting the houſe ; not wild, | 
The faithful prudent huſband is an honeſt, trac- 
t ble, and domeſtick animal. Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. Not foreign; inteſtine, | 
Domeſiical evils, for that we think we can maſter 
them at all times, are often permitted to run on 
forward, till it be too late to recall them. 
Hooker, Dedication. 
Equity of two dp, pow'rs 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Combine together gainſt the enemy; 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils 
Are not the queſtion here. 
Such they were, who might preſume t' have 
done | 
Much for the king and honour of the ſtate ; 
Having the chiefeſt actions undergone, 
Both foreign and dome/tical of late. Daniel. 
Next to the fin of thoſe who began that rebelli- 
on, theirs muſt needs be who hindered the ſpeedy 
ſuppreſſing of it, by dome/ick diſſentions. 
King Charles. 
To Dowme's TICATE. v. a. [from domeflick.] To 
.make domeſtick ; to withdraw from the publick. 
EF | Clariſſa. 
Dome's TICK. n. /. One kept in the ſame houſe. 
A ſervant dwells remote from all knowledge of 
his lord's purpoſes : he lives as a kind of foreigner 
under the ſame roof; a domeſtick, and yet a ſtrang- 


er too. South. 
To Do MI v. v. a. ¶ domifice, Latin. ] To tame. 
Dif. 


Dominant. adj. | dominant, Fr. dominans, Lat. | 
Predominant ; preſiding; aſcendant. 

To DOMINATE. v. a. [ dominatus, Lat.] To 
predominate; to prevail over the reſt. 

I thus conclude my theme, 

The dominating humour makes the dream. Dryd. 

Dowmina'T1on. n. /. [ dominatio, Latin. ] 

1. Power; dominion. | 

Thou and thine uſurp 

The dimination, royalties, and rights 

Of this oppreſſed boy. Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. 

2. Tyranny; inſolent authority. 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the product 
of his own eſtate in Thracia, tne place of his na- 
tivity, whither he retired, to withdraw from the 
mnjuſt domination of Opilius Macrinus. 

Arbuthno! on Coins. 

3. One highly exalted in power: uſed of ange- 
ek beings. 

He heay'n of heav'ns, and all the pow'rs therein, 
By thee created; and by thee threw down 
Th' aſpiring domi nations. 

Hear all ye angels, progeny of light, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow'rs. 
Milton. 

Do'miNAT1vE. adj. [from dominate.] Imperi- 
dus; inſolent. Did. 

DOMINATOR. u. ſ. Latin. ] The preſiding or 
predominant power or influence. 

Jupiter and Mars are duninatort for this North- 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


Mittcn's Paradiſe Loft. 


DON 
They on the earth 
Dominion exerciſe, and in the air, 
Chiefly on man. 

He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fow!, 
Dominion abſolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation : but man over man 
He made not lord. Milton. 

hleſt uſe of pow'r, O virtuous pride in kings 
And like his bounty, whence dminion ſprings. 
| | Tickell. 
2. Power ; right of poſſeſſion or uſe, without 
being accountable. | ; 
He could not have private d5mnion over that, 
which was under the private daminion of another. 


Milton, 


3. Territory; region; diftrit; conſidered as 
ſubject. 5 | 

The donations of biſhopricks the kings of Eng- 
land did ever retain in all their daminions, when the 
pope's uſurped authority was at the higheſt. 

| Davies on Ireland. 

4. Predominance ; aſcendant. 

Objects placed foremoſt ought to be more finiſh- 
ed than thoſe caſt behind, and to have dominion 
over things confuſed and tragſient. 
Dryden's Dufreſmoy. 
5. An order of angels. 5 

By him were all things created, viſible and in- 
viſible, whether they be thrones or dominions, or 
principalities or powers. Col. i. 16. 

Dox. n. ſ. [ domirus, Lat.] The Spaniſh title for 
a gentleman ; as, Don Quixote. 
ludicrouſly. 

To the great dons of wit, 

Phoebus gives them full privilege alone, 


Do'NsH1P. n. ſ. | from don. | 
a gentleman or knight. 
I'm none of thoſe, 


Quality or rank of 


| Your boſom-friends as you ſuppoſe, 


But Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquire, 
WH' has dragg'd your denſbip out o' th' mire. 
| Hudibras, 
To Dox. v. 4. [To do on.] To put on; to in- 
veſt with; the contrary to da. Obſolete. | 
The purple morning left her crimſon bed, 
And dn'd her robes of pure vermillion hae. 
| Fairfax. 
Her helm the virgin d:#'d. Fairfax. 
What! ſhould I don this robe, and trouble yon? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Do'xarv. . . [donarium, Latin. ] A thing given 
to ſacred uſes. | 
Doxa'T1oN. ». ſ. [ donatio, Latin. ] 


ſtowing. 

He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl 
Dominion abſolute ; that right we hold 33 
By his donution. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

After donation there is an abſolute change and 
alienation made of the property of the thing 
given: which being ſo alienated, a man has no 
more to do with it than with a thing bought with 


Locke. 


It is with us uſed. 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryden 


J very loth to pi omote. 


1. The act of giving any thing; the act of be- 


DOO 


ſentation to the ordinary, or inſtitution by the or 

dinary, or induction by his orders. Cowel, 
Never did ſteeple carry double truer ; 

His is the donative, and mine the cure. Cleaveland, 

DoxE. part. paſſ. of the verb To do. 

Another like fair tree eke grew thereby, 

Whereof who ſo did eat, eftſoons did know 

Both good and evil: O mournful memory! 

That tree, through one man's fault, hath dane vs 
all to dye. | Spenſer”s Fairy Queen. | 

Dox k. à kind of interjectian. The word by which 
a wager is concluded ; when a wager is offefed, 
he that accepts it ſays done. ; 

Done : the wager ? Shakeſp. Tempeſts 
One thing, ſweet-heart, I will aſk ; 

Take me for a new-faſhion'd mak. 

Done: but my bargain ſhall be this, 

I'll throw my maſk. off when I kiſs. Cleaveland. 

*'T was done and done, and the fox, by conſent, 
was to be the judge. : L'Eftrange. 

Do'xjox. ». J. [now corrupted to dungeon, from 
domnionum, low Latin, according to Menage.] The 
higheſt and ſtrongeſt tower of the caſtle, in which 
priſoners were kept; as in Chaucer, It is now uſed 
of ſubterraneous priſons. 

The grete toure, that was ſo thicke and ſtrong, 
Which of the caſtle was the chief dorgeon, 
Wherein the knightes were in priſon, 

Was evin joynant to the garden-wall, _ 
Ther as this Emely had her playeing. Chaucer, 
Do N ok. . . | from dow, Lat. | A giver; a be- 

ſtower ; one who gives any thing. 

Litters thick beſiege the donor's gate, 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 

The promis'd dole. Dryden's Juvenal, 

It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to 
conſider how often good deſigns are fruſtrated and 
perverted to purpoſes, which, could the donors 
themſelves have foreſeen, they would have been 
Atterbur y. 
Doo'pbLE. ». f. [a cant word, perhaps corrupt- 


ed from do little, Fainrant.] A trifler; an idler. 


To DOOM. v. a. de man, Saxon. | 
1. To judge. 
Hlim through malice fall'n, 


Father of mercy and grace! thou did'ſt not drow 


So ſtriftly, but much more to pity incline. Mi lion. 
2. To condemn to any puniſhment ; to ſen- 
tens. 
He may be dom d to chains, to ſname, to death, 
While proud Hippolitus ſhall mount his throne. 


Smiths 
| Juſtly th' impartial fates. conſpire, 
Dzooming that ſon to be the fire 
Of ſuch another ſon. Cranville. 


3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 
Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears, 

And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 

Abſolves the juſt, and dom, the guilty ſouls. 
Dryden's A neid. 

4. To command judicially or authoritatively. 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death > 
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with inſolence; to ſwell; to bluſter; to act with- 


out contronl. : 
Go to the feaſt, revel and domineer, 


Carouſe full meaſure. 


Shak: fpeare”s Taming / F the Shrew. 


The voice of conſcience now 1s low and weak, 
ebaftifing the paſſions, as old Eli did his Iuſtful do- 


zuncering ſons. South. 
Both would their little ends ſecure ; 
He ſighs for freedom, ſhe for pow'r: 
His wies tend abroad to roam, 
And her's to d-1ne'r at home. Prior. 


Don,. adj. | dminicalis, Lat.] That which 
notes the Lord's day, or Sunday. | 


The cycle of the moon ſerves to ſhew the epacts, | 


and that of the ſun the dommical letter, thronghou! 
all their variations. Holder on Time. 
Dow1's10w. v. ſ. ¶ domiguum, Latin. ] 
1. Sovereign authority; anhirnited power. 


unreguarded by men, yet the ſenſe thereof is ſo 
imprinted in their hearts, as if every one laid 
claim for himſelf unto that which was conferred 
upon all. Ral:igh's Eſſays. 
The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv'n, 
Permitted rather, and by thee uſurp'd, 
Other donation none thou can'ſt produce. AMziltor. 
Do'xNAT1vE. u. . [donatif, Fr. from donatus, Lat. 
1. A gift; alargeſs; a preſent : a dole of mo- 
ney diſtributed. 
The Roman emperor's cuſtom was, at certain 
ſolem times, ta beſtow on his ſoldiers a donative : 


| which donative they received, wearing garlands | 


pon their heads. Hooker . 
They were entertained with publick ſhews and 
n tives, to make them more eaſily digeft their 
oſt liberty. Dryden. 
2. In law.] A benefice merely given and col- 


[+ umpatient of ſervitude, lovers of liberty, marti:1] 2. The grant by which any thing is given or] | . Shakeſpeare, 
| and courageous. | Cam len Remains. conferred. a 5. Todeſtine ; to command by uncont: oulable [8 
| To Dowm1xe'rR. vw. n. domi nor, Latin.] Torulef Howſoever the letter of that dation may be | authority. | | 5 


Fate and the gods, by their ſupreme command, 
Have doom d our ſhips to ſeek the Latian land. 
Dryden's Mucid. 
I have no will but what your eyes ordain; 
Deſtin'd to love, as they are dam d to reign. 
Granville 
Doo. u. . dom, Saxon; doem, Dutch.) 
I. judicial ſentence; judgment. c 
He's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do yield; 
And humbly thus, with halters on their neck, 
Expect your highneſs' doom: of life or death. 5 
f : Shakeſpease. 
To Satan, firſt in fin, his deom apply'd, 
Though in myſterious terms, judg'd as then beſt. 
| Ws. Milton 
And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Muſt have been loſt, adjudg'd to death and bell 
By doom ſevere. | Milton, 


2928 y the patron to a man, without either pre- 


In the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all 
hearts 


eee of 


4 
1 
4 
| 


cuſing him. 


doors. 


live without ds. 


ſtreet, where he will ſee Parnel. 
Lambs, though they are bred within daors, and | 


DOO 


hearts ſhall be laid open, no one ſhall he made to 


anſwer for what he knows nothing of; but ſhall 
receive his doom, his conſcience accuſing or ex- 
Locke. 
2, The great and final judgment. 

Search Windſor-caſtle, elves, within and out: 


Strew good luck, Ouphes, on every ſacred room, 


That it may ſtand till the perpetual doom. 
Es X- Shakeſpeare 
3. Condemnation ; judicial ſentence. 
| Revoke thy down, | 
Or whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
I'll tell thee thou do'ſt evil. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
4. Determination declared. | | 
If friend or foe, let him be gently uſed. 
»=Revoke that doom of mercy ; for tis Clifford. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. The ſtate to which one is deſtined. 
| By day the web and loom, | 
And homely houſhold-taſk ſhall be her doom. 
Dryden's Iliad. 
6. Ruin ; deſtruction. 
From the ſame foes, at laſt, both felt their doom, 
And the ſame” age ſaw learning fall, and Rome. 


| os Pope. 
Doo'msDav. 2. /. [ doom and dy. | 
x. The day of final and univerſal judgment; 

the laſt, the great day. . 

Men, wives, and children ſtare, cry out, and 

run, 

As it were doomſday. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 

They may ſerve for any theme, and never be 

out of date until doomſday. Brown's Ful. Err, 

Our ſouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light, 

Till d>»mfday wander in the ſhades of night : 

This only holiday of all the year, 

We privileg'd in ſunſhine may appear. Dryden, 
2. The day of ſentence or condemnation. 
All ſoul's-day is my body's doomſday. | 

| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Do oMSDAY-BOOK. . . [dvonſdaiy and book. ] A 

book made by order of William the Conqueror, 

in which the eſtates of the kingdom were regiſ- 
tered. 

The Danes alſo brought in a reckoning of mo- 
ney by ores, per oras, Which is mentioned in d- 
day-baok. | Camden. 

DOOR. 2. /. don, dune, Saxon j dorris, Etfſe. 

1. The gate of a houſe; that which opens to 
yield entrance. Door is uſed of houſes, and gates 
of cities, or publick buildings, except in the li- 
cence of poetry. 

All the caſtle quaked from the ground, 

And every door of free-will open flew. 
| Fairy Queen. 

In the ſide, a door 


Contriv'd; and of proviſions laid in large, 

For man and beaſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To the ſame end men ſev'ral paths may tread, 
As many doors into one temple lead. Denham. 
For without rules there can be no art, any more 


than there can be a houſe without a door to conduct 


You in. | Dryden. 
2. In familiar language, a houſe ; often in the 
plural, doors. | 3 : 
Lay one piece of fleſh or fiſh in the open air, 
and another of the ſame kind and bignefs within 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Let him doubt whether his cloaths be warm, 
and ſo go naked; whether his houſe be firm, and 
Decay of Piety. 
Martin's office is now the ſecond door in the 
Arbuthnot. 


never ſaw the actions of their own ſpecies, puſh 


at thoſe who approach them with their foreheads. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 
The ſultan entered again the peaſant's houſe, 
and turned the owner out of doors. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
3. Entrance; portal 


The tender blades of graſs appear, 
And buds, that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the dor of life, and doubt to clothe the 
ear. Dryden. 


4. Pallage ; avenue; means of approach, 


curity. 


as drowſy as durmicr, unle ſs they are rouſed. 


DOR 

The indifpenfable neceſſity of fincere obedience, 
ſhuts the door againſt all temptations to carnal ſe- 
Hammond. 

5. Out of Door, or Dooks. No more to be 
found; quite gone; fairly ſent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee 

now, 
With a harſh voice and ſupercilious brow, 
To ſervile duties, thou would'ſt fear no more; 
The gallows and the whip are out of door. 
Dryden's Perf. 

His imaginary title of fatherhood is aut of doors, 
and Cain is no prince over his brother. Locke. 

6. At the Dook of any one, Imputable ; charge- 
able upon him. 

In any of which parts, if I have failed, the 
fault lies wholly at my door. Dryden's Dufreſ. Pref. 

7. Next Door . Approaching to; near to; 
bordering upon. 

A ſeditious word leads to a broil, and a riot 
unpuniſhed is but »cxt door to a tumult. L'Fftrange, 

Do/oRcASEF. x. ſ. [dor and caje.] The frame 
in which the door is incloſed. 

The making of frames for doorcaſes, is the fram- 
ing of two pieces of wood athwart two other 
Pieces. Moxon. 


one that keeps the entrance of a houſe. 

He that hath given the following afliſtances to 
thee, deſires to be even a doorkeeper in God's houſe, 
and to be a ſervant to the meaneſt of God's ſer- 
vants. | Taylor's Preface. 

Do/qQuerT. 3. ſ. A paper containing a warrant. 

Before the inſtitution of this office, no duet for 
licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon of aliena- 
tion made, could be purchaſed without an oath, 

| Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

Do“ MAN T. adj. ¶ dormant, French. 

1. Sleeping. 

He a dragon ! if he be, 'tis a very peaceful one: 
I can inſure his anger is dormant; or ſhould he 
ſeem to rouſe, tis well laſhing him, and he will 
ſleep like a top. Cungreve's Old Batchelor, 

With this radius he is ſaid to ſtrike and kill his 


prey, for which he lies, as it were, dormant, till 


it ſwims within his reach. Grew's Muſeum. 

2. In a ſleeping poſture. 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it 
not a lion rampant, but rather couchant and dr- 
mant. 

3. Private; not public. 

There were other dor mant muſters of ſoldiers 
throughout all parts oſ the realm, that were put 
in readineſs, but not drawn together. 

Bacon War with Spain. 

4. Concealed; not divulged. 

It would be prudent to reſerve theſe privileges 
dormant, never to be produced but upon great oc- 
caſions. Swift. 

5. Leaning ; not perpendicular. 

Old dormant windows muſt confeſs 

Her beams: their glimmering ſpectacles, 
Struck with the ſplendor of her face, 

Do th' office of a burning glaſs. 

Do/xwm1ToRY. ». ſ. [dormitoriam, Latin.] | 

1. A place to ſleep in; uſed commonly for a 
room with many beds. 

Rooms that have thorough lights are left for 
entertainment, and thoſe that have windows on 
one ſide for dormitories. Mortimer, 

Naked mourns the dormimry wall, 

And Jones and Boyle's united labours fall. | 
| Pope's Dunciad. 

2. A burial place. 

The places where dead bodies are buried, are 
in Latin called cemiteria, and in Engliſh dormuts- 
ries, | : Ayliffe's Pare gon. 

Dol R MODsE. n. f. ¶ dor mia, to fleep, and mouſe. | 
A ſmall animal which paſſes a large part of the 
winter in ſleep. 

Come, we all ſleep, and are mere dormice flies, 

A little leſs than dead; more dulneſs hangs 

On us than on the moon. Hen Jonſon's Catiline. 

After they have lain a little While, they grow 


Cory 6 Theug tt, 


* 


Do/oxKEEPER. 8. ſ. ¶ deor and ayes] Porter ; | 


Brown. | 


Chavelarnd.\ 


Dos. 


Dorn. . . [from don, German, 2 thorn.] 
The name of a fiſh; perhaps the ſame as the 
thornback. 

The coaſt is ſtored both with ſhellfiſh, as ſcal- 
lops and ſheathfiſh, and flat, as turbots, dorns, 
and holybuts. Carew, 

Do'xxIcx. n. J. [of Deornick in Flanders, where 
firſt made.] A ſpecies of linen cloth uſed in 
Scotland for the table. 

To DORR. v. a. | or, ſtupid, Teutonick.] To 
deafen or ſtupify with noiſe. This word I find 
only in Skinner, | 

Dok R. », /. [ſo named probably from the noiſe 
which he makes.) A kind of flying inſect, re- 
markable for flying with a loud noiſe. 

Some inſects fly with four wings, as all the va- 
gimpennous, or ſheathwinged, as beetles and 
dorrs, Brown's Valgar Erracrs. 

The der, or hedge-chafer's chief marks are 
theſe : his head is ſmall, like that of the common 
beetle ; this and his eyes black : his ſhoulder-piece, 
and the middle of his belly, alſo black ; but juſt 
under the wipg-ſhells ſpotted with white. His. 
wing-ſhells, legs, and the end of his tail, which 
is long and flat-pointed, of a light cheſnut : his 
breaſt, eſpecially, covered with a downy hair. 

Grew's Maſcum, 

Do'as EL. I=. I. [from dorſum, the back. A. 
Do'xs RR. pannier ; a baſket or bag, one of 
which hangs on either ſide a beaſt of burthen, for 
the reception of things of ſmall bulk. It is cor- 
ruptly ſpoken, and perhaps written, dige! 

Dors1'FEROUS, } =. |. [dorſum and fero, or parie, 

Dors!'yAarovs. I Latin.] Having the property 
of bearing or bringing forth on the back. It is uſed _ 
of plants that have the ſeeds on the back af their 
leaves, as fern; and may be properly uſed'of thb 
American frog, which brings forth young from 
her back. | 
Do TVURE. . ſ. [contraſted from dormiture t 
dormitura, Latin; dortor, French. A dormitory g 
a place to ſleep in. 1 Fa 

He led us to a gallery like a dorture, where he 
ſhewed us along the one fide ſeventeen cells, very. 
neat, Bacon. 

Dos E. . ſ. [ Boig. ] 

1. So much of any medicine as is taken at one 
time. uincy. 
The too vig'rous diſ too fiercely wrought, 

And added fury to the ſtrength it brought. , 

| ; . Dryden's Virgil, 

In a vehement pain of the head he preſcribed 
the juice of the thapſia in warm water, without- 
mentioning the doſe, Ar butbnot. 

2. Any thing nauſeous. | . 

If you can tell an ignoramus in power and 
place, that he has a wit and underſtanding above 
all the world, I dare undertake that as fulſome a 
diſc as you give him, he ſhall readily take it down. 

| South, 

3. As much of any thing as falls to a man's lot. 
Ludicrouily. 

No ſooner does he peep into 
The world, but he has done his doe; 

Married his punctual daſe of wives, N 
Is cuckelded, and breaks, or thrives. Huiſibras. 


4. Quantity. 

We pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous extravagantes, 
while yet ourſelves have a conſiderable de of what 
makes them ſo. __ Granville» 

5. It is often uſed of the utmoſt quantity of 
ſtrong liquor that a-man can ſwallow. He has 
his d-/-, that is, he can carry off no more. 

To Dos E. v. a. N E 

1. To proportion a medicine properly to the 
patient or diſeaſe. | | 

Plants ſeldom uſed in medicine, being eſteemed - 
poiſonous, if correted, and exactly dojed, may 
prove powerful medicines. Derh. Ph fica. Teo] 

2. To give phy ſick or any thing nauſeous to auyx 
man in a ludicrous ſenſe. 8 = 08: 4 

Do'ss1L. . /. {corrupted from doaſel, ſome- 
thing laid upon the part.] A pledget ; a nodule or 
lump of lint, to be laid on a fore. | 


+ 


Her cemplaints put me upon dreſſing with ſuch-, 
2 3 | nei. 


Bor 


med icaments as baſilicon, wh præcipitate, upon 
Wiſcman. 


a dhl. 

Dos T. ſthe ſecond perſon of ch. 

' Why then 4 treat me with rebukes, inſtead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow ? 
. Addiſt 9n's Cato. 

DOT. . /. [This is derived by Skinner from dot- 
rer, German, the white of an egg, and interpreted 
by him a grume of pus. It has now no ſuch fig- 
nification, and'feems rather corrupted from t, a 
point.] A ſmall point or ſpet made to mark any 
Place in a writing. 

Te Dor. v. 4. To mark with ſpecks. 

To Do r. v.#. [from the noun. ] To make dots 
or ſpots. 

Dor Ad E. nf. [from che.] 


1. Lofs of underſtanding ; imbecility of mind; 


deliriouſneſs. 

The ſoul in all hath one intelligence: i 
Though too much moiſture in an infant's brain, 
And too much drinefs in an old man's ſenſe, 
Canna t the prints of outward things retain ; 

Then doth the foul want work, and idle , 
And this we childiſhneſs and ge call. 

I hold, that perfect joy makes all our parts 
As juyful as our hearts: 

Our fenſes tell us, if we pleaſe not them, 
Our love is but a ge, or a dream. 
2. Excethve fondneſs, 

If on your head my fury does not turn, | 

Thank that fond dage which ſo much you ſcorn. 
Dr yclen N. 

Do“ Al. 5 { dotali;,. Lat. ] Relating to the por- 
tion of a woman; conſtituting her portion; com- 
priſed in her portion. 

- Shall I, of one poor d-ta/ ton poſſeſt, 

My people thin, my wretched country waſte ? 
An exil'd prince, and on a ſhaking throne, 


SH uckling. 


Or riſk my patron's ſubjects, or my own. Gar, Ov. 


- D&'T AR. 2. /. from die.] A man whoſe age 
has impaired his intellects; a man in his Tecond 
childhood; called in ſome provinces a ?wv7:hild, 

Dorau, ſauid he, let be thy deep adviſe, 
Seems that through many years thy wits thee fail, 
And that weak old hath left thee nothing wiſe, 
Elſe never ſhould thy judgment be ſo fruil. Fa. Qu. 
The fiekly bad wants a wife, . 

To draw of liis laſt dregs of life. Prior. 

Dor T ION. ». f. [ dorartivy Latin.] The act of 
giving a dowry or portion. ; 

To DOTE. v. ». dern, Dutch; raditer, Fr.] 

1. To have the intellect impaired by age or paſ- 
fion ; to be delirious. 

Unleſs the fear of death doth make me dite, 

I ſee my ſon. 

A ſword is upon the lars, and they ſhall do a 
ſword 1s upon her migtity men, and they ſhall be 
diſmayed Fer. I. 36. 

Time has made you dite, and vainly tell 

Of arms imagin'd, in your lonely cell: 

Go, be the temple and the gods your care; 
Permit to men the thought of peace and war. 
Dryden”s An. 

When an old woman begins to date, and grow 
char geable to a pariſh, the is turned into a witch, 
and fills the country with extravagant fancies. 

Addiſon's & Spectator. 

2. To be in love to extremity. 


He was ftriken with great affection towards me, 


which ſince is grown to inch. a dirg love, that 1 


*was fam to get this place, ſometimes to retire in 


Freely. Sidney. 
I have long loved her, and beſtowed much oh 
ber, followed her with a ding obſervance. Shakeſ. 
* To Dor E wufoa To regar 
neſs; to love to exceſs. 
All their prayers and love 
Were ſet on Hereford, whom they ted on, 
And bleſs'd, and grac' d. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 
Becauſe thou ſeeſt me date upon my love. Shak-ſp. 
All the deauties of the court beſides, 
Are mad in love, and dote upon. 50u; perſon. Denb. 
Mark thoſe who dote on arbitrary power, 
And you ſhall find em either hot-brain'd youth. 
Or acedy bank: upts. Dryden. 


Die. 


Shak ſpeare's Com. of Errors. 


| love. 


Davies. 
| And therefore is the born to make black fair. 
Shakeſpeare. 


. 


| a tree kept low by cutting. 


* 


In any dignity. 


| 


with exceffive fond- | 


Shakefpeare”s Henry TV: | 


DOU 


Would you fo de upon your firſt defire, 
As not to entertain a nobler fire. Dryden's Ind. Hm. 
We dotr upon this preſent world, and the en- 
joyments of it; and *tis not without pain and fear, 
and reluctancy, that we are torn from them, as if 
our hopes lay all within the compaſs of this life. 
Burnet. 
O death, all eloquent ! you only prove 
What duſt we dte on, when 'tis man we love. mes 
Do'r EU. adj. | from the verb. Stupid. Not 


uſed. 


His ſenſelefs ſ peech, and dvted ignorance 
The prince had marked well. | Spenſer, 

Do“ ERK. u. /. | from dite. 

1. One whoſe underſtanding is impaired by 
years; a dotard. 

What ſhould a bald fellow do with a comb, a 
dumb dot, With a pipe, or a blind man with a 
looking-glads } ? Burton. 
2. A man fondly, weakly, and e in 


If in black my lady's brow be deckt, 
It mourns that painting and-uſurping har 
Should Taviſh doters with a falfe aſpeR ; 


Our 4-rs upon red and white are inceſſantly per- 
plexed, by the incertainty both of 'the continuance 
of their miftreſs's Kindneſs, and of the laſting of 
her beauty. Boyle. 

Do ri. adv, [from deting.] Fondly; by 
exceſſive fondneſs. 

That he t wedlock: chtingiy betray'd, 

Should hope + in this lewd town to find amiaid! 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


Dor T ARD. . . This word — to ſignify 
merly was, which I can prove by arithmetick; 


For great trees, we ſee almoſt all 'overgrown 
trees in church-yards, or near ancient buildings, 
aud the Hike, are pollards ad darturdi, and not 
'trees at their full height. Bacon. 

Do'TTERELs z. . [from dote.] The name 'of 
a bird that mimicks geſtures. 

We ſee how ready apes and monkeys are to 
imitate all motions of man; and in catching of 
dotterels, we fee how the fooliſh bird playeth the 
ape in geſtures. Bacon. 

DOUBLE. adj. [double, French ; duplex, Lat. 
duple, Erſe.] 

1. Two of a ſort; one correſponding to the 
other; in pairs. 

All things are d«b/-'one againſt another, and he 
hath made nothing imperfect. Eceluſ. xlii. 24. 

2. Twice as much; containing the ſame quan- 
tity repeated. It is ſometimes ufed with te, and 
ſometimes without. 

Great honours dre great burthens; but, on 

whom 
They are caſt with envy, he doth bear two toads : 
His cares muſt fill be dauble to ins, joys, 
Ben Jonſon s Catiline, 

This ſum of forty thouſand pounds is almoſt 
double to what is ſufficient. Swifts Draper” s Letters. 

3. Having one added to another ; having more 
than one in the ſame order or parallel. 

It is a curioſity to make flowers double, which 
is effected by often removing them into new 
earth ; as, on the contrary part, double flowers by 
neglecting, and not removing, prove fingle. 

Bacm's Natural Hiftary. | 

JI met a reverend, fat, 'old gouty ſryar, | 
With a paunch ſwoln ſo high, his diable chin 
Might reft upon't. Dryd:n's Spaniſh Friar. 

4. Twofold ; of two kinds. 

Fhus cur fed Reel, and more accurſed gold, 
Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief bold; 
And das li death did wretched man invade, 

By ſteel aan and by gold betray'd. 
Dryden's Ovid. 

No ſtar appears to lend his friendly light; 
Darknefs and tempeſt make a double night. | 

5 > Dryden. | 

5. Two in number. | 

And if one power did not both fee and hear, 
Our fights and ſounds would always dale be. 

Davies. 


f 


| of dhuble heart. 


the plaintiff. 


| 


| 


<1 


DO 


6. Having twice the effect or influence; having 


the power of two. Not uſed. 
The magnifico is much below d, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
As dvubl: as the duke's. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
7. Deceitful; acting two parts, one __— the- 
other in ſecret. 
PF why” preſence 
He would ſay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. Shakeſ. Hen. VIII. 
Fifty thoufand:could Keep rank, that were not 
1 Chron. Xll. 33. 
DoVBLE-PLEAs. #. .. [ duplex placitum, Lat.] Is 
that in which the defendant aileges for himſelf 
two ſeveral matters, in bar. of the action, whereof 
either is ſufficient to effect his deſire in debarring 
Corel. 
DoUBLE-QUARRBL, is a complaint made by 
any clerk or other to the archbiſhop of the pro- 
vince, againſt any inferior ordinary, for delaying 
juſtice in ſome cauſe eccleſiaſtical. The effect is, 
that the archbiſhop directs his letters, under the 


| authentical ſeal, to all clerks of. his province, 


commanding them to admoniſh the ſaid ordinary 


| within nine days to do the juſtice required, or 


otherwiſe to cite him to appear before him or his 


official: and laſtly to intimate to the ſaid ordinary, 


that if he neither performs the thing enjoined, 
nor appears at the day aſſigned, he himſelf will 
proceed to perform the juſtice required. And 
this ſeems to be termed a dowh{:-quarrel, becauſe 
it is moſt commonly made againſt: both the judge, 
and im at whoſe Petition Juſtice i is delayed. 
3 Coꝛocl. 
Doubt LE. adv, Twice over. 
I am not ſo old in proportion to them as J for- 


for then I was double their- age, which now I am. 
not. Suift. 
Doux is much uſed in compoſitions, gene 


| rally for doubly, two ways; as doable-edged, having 


an edge on each ſide; or for twice the number 
or quantity, as dou! le-died, twice died. 

DovBL8-BITING. adj. [ dou5lc and bite.] Biting: 
or cutting on either. ſide. 


But moſt theif looks on the black monarch bend 


His riſing muſcles and his brawn commend; 
His double-bitizig” ax, and beamy ſpear, 


Each aſking a gigantick force to rear. 


Dryden s F e 
DovB1 x-BYTTONED. adj. L dhuble and buttoned. | 


Having two rows of buttons. 
Others you'll ſee, when all the town's afloat 


Wirapt in th' embraces of a kerſey coat, 


Or ahuble-button'd frieze. Gay's Trivia. 

DoUB LE-DEALER. 2. , dub . and dealer. ] A 
deceitful, ſubtle, and infidious fellow; one Who 
acts two parts at the ſame time; one who fays. 
one thing and thinks another. 

Doublæ-dialirs may pais muſter for a while; but 
all parties waſh their hands of them in the con- 
cluſion. L'Eſtrange. 

Dovn LE-DEALING. n. .. [double and aling.] 
Artifice ; diſſimulation; low or wicked cunning ; 


the action of ont thing with the profeffion of ano- 


ther. 
Thou ſhalt not be the worſe for me; there's 


gold. 


— But that it would be double-dealing,, ſir, I : 


| would you could make it another. 
Shokeſpeare's Tavelfth Night. 
Our poets have joined together fuch qualities 
as are by nature moſt compatible; valour 
with anger, meekneſs with piety, and prudence 
with diffimulation: 
for the goodneſs of Ulyſſes; for without that, his 


diſſimulation might have degenerated into wicked- 


neſs and diuble-de ling. Broome's View of Epic ms" 6 
To DouBLE-DIE. v. a. | double and * 


twice over. 


Yes, I'll to the royal bed, g 
Where firſt the myſteries of our love were ated, 
And dbl. die it with imperial crimſon. 
Dryden and Tee: 
DouBLE-FOUNTED, adj. [dub and, four. 


Having two ſources. . 


this laſt union was neceſſary 


"a8 9 


2 Rom r . i 2 * 2 ; 


2 


| 
| 


er bs ; 


Dov 


3 Here the dab/e-founted ſtream _ 
Jordan, true limit eaſtward. Milton. 
DovBLE-HAN DAD dey, | double and hand.] Hav- 


4ng two hands, 
All things being dnble-bind and having the | 
appearances both of truth and 'falſhood, where 


our affections have engaged us, we attend only to 
the former. Glanville's Scepſis. 

DouBLE-H#EADED. adj. | d:uble and head.] Hav- 
ing the flowers growing one to another. 


The double rich ſcarlet nonſuch is a large denble- 


headed flower, of the N ſcarlet colour. Mort. 
To DouBLE-LOCK. v. a. | dhuble and an To 
ſhoot the lock twice; 105 faſten with double ſe- 
curity. 
He immediately doub.*-locked his door, and fat 
down carefutly to reading and comparing both his 
orders. Tatler. 


Dov8LE-MINDED. adj, [from dorble and mind ]| 


Unſettled; undetermined. 

A double-minded man is unſtable i in all his ways. 

es, 

Doug LE-SHINING. adj. | double and. Pre 

Shining with double hiſtre.. 
He was « 

Among the reſt that there did take delight, 
To fee the ſports of double-fhinin day. Sidney. 
— DouBLE-TONGUED.. adj ¶ double and . 159 
Deceitful; giving contrary accounts of the 


thing. 


The deaeons muſt be grave, not dhubl. 2 


not given to much wins, not greedy of filthy lu- 


cre. 1 Tim, 
For much ſhe fear'd the Tyrians, double-tongurd, 

And knew the town to Juno“ s Care belong d. 
Dir yden's Virgil. 


To Dov's L E. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 


1. To enlarge any quantity by addition of the 
fame quantity. 
Rumour doth db: voice, and echo 


The numbers of the fear'd. Shakeſpeare's Hen. IV. | 


Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond ; 
Double ſix thouſand, and then treble that. Shakef, 
Our foes too proud the weaker to aſſail, 


Or dables his dſhonour if he fail. eDryden. 


This power of repeating or deubling any idea 
we have of any diſtance, and adding it to the 


former, as often as we will, without being ever 


able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, is that which] 


gives us the idea of immenſity. Locke. 


This was only the value of the ſilver: there 


was beſides a tenth part of that number of talents 
of gold, which, if gold was reckoned in a de- 


cuple proportion, we juſt double the fum. 


Art uthnot on Coins. 
2. To contain twice the quantity. 
Thus reinforc'd againit the adverſe fleet, 
s il doubling our's, brave Rupert leads the way. 
Dryden 
3. To repeat; to add. 
He faw proud Arcite and fierce Palemon 
In mortal battle, dou? ling blow on blow; 


Like hght'ning flam'd their falchions to and fro. 


D; dn. 


4. To add one to another in the *: ame order to 
parallel. 

Thou ſhalt __ the curtain in the tabernacle. 

Exodus. 

2 To fold, | 

He bought her ſermons, pſalms,. and graces, 
And dou; led down the uteful places. Prior. 

6. Fo paſs round a headland. 


Sailing along the coaſt, he d the promon- 
tory of Earth. ge, yet famous for die ruihs of that 


Proud city. Anblles: 
Now we have the Cape of Good: Hore in ſight, 


tue trade- wind is our own, if we can butch it. 
D. Iden. 


=— 4 b. . » 


ToDounre.'s.n. 
1. To increaſe to twice the qraneity. | 
3 obſervet in particlilar nations, that within 
e ſpace of three hundred years, notwithſtand- 
be all cafualties, the number of men doub/e, 
Burnett, The ory. 
2. To enlarge the ſtake to twies the, ſum in 


play — 


4; 


Born, Cæſar like, to write and act great deeds, 


D O 


Throw gypt's by, and offer in the ſtead, 

Offer the crown on Berenice's head: 
I am reſolv'd to doubl: till I win. 
Dryden's Tyrannic Love. 

3. To turn back, or wind in running. 

Under the line the ſun croſſeth the line, and 
maketh two Summers and two Winters; but in 
the ſkirts of the torrid zone it dowblerh and gocth 
back again, and ſo maketh one long ſummer. 

Bucon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Who knows which way ſhe points ? 

Doub ling and turning like an hunted hare ! 
Find out the meaning of her miad who can. 
Dryden. 
So keen thy hunters, and thy ſcent ſo ſtrong, 
Thy turns and _—_— cannot ſave thee long. 
Sw:ft. 
4 0. play trieks; to uſe fleights. 7 
Dvirrt. *. 7. 
1. Fwice the quantity or number. 
If the thief be found, let him pay double. 
Exodus. 

In all the four great years of mortality above 

mentioned, I do not find that any week the plague 


| incr-aſed to the deubl- of the precedent week 


above five times. Graunt's Mortality. 

2. Strong beer; beer of twice the common 
ſtrength. 

Here's a pot of 04 double, neighbours drink, 
and fear not your man. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
| 3. A turn uſed to eſcape purſuit. 

: Man is frail, 

Convullions rack- his nerves; and cares his breaſt; 

His flying life is chas'd: by ray'ning pains, 

Throogft all 'his auh le „ in the winding veins. 
Blackmore. 


7 end 


4. A track; a ſhift ; > an artifice. 
Theſe men are too went: acquainted with the 
chaſe, to be flutg'off by any falſe ſteps or dies. 
Addi in. 


of being double. 
If you think well to carry this as you may 


from reproof. Shakeſpeare. 
Do'uBLER. n. . [from double, ] He that doubles 


any thing. 
Do'vBLET. u. ſ. [from da. 


coat: ſo called from being double for warmth, 
or becauſe it makes the dreſs double. 

What a pretty thing a man is, when he goes 
in his doublet and hoſe, and leaves off his wit ! 


His doublet was of ſturdy buff, 


It is common enough to ſee a conntryman in 

the doublet and breeches of his great grandfather. 
They do but mimick ancient wits at beſt, 

As apes our grandfires in their daablets dreſt Pope. 

2. Two; a pair. 

Thoſe doublets on the ſides of his tail feem to 

Gras Muſcum. 


fins. 
taining the value of two piſtoles. 


quantity; to twice the degree. 
Young Hollis, on a muſe by Mars begot, 


Impatient to revenge his fatat ſhot, 
His right hand dowbly to his left ſueceeds. Dryden. 
Haply at night he does with horror ſhun 
A widow'd daughter, or a dying ſon : 

His neighbour's offspring he to-morrow ſees, 
And doubly feels his want in their increaſe. P/ ia-. 
' To DOUBT. v. n. [ doutter, Fr. dubito, Lat. ] 

1. To queſtion ; to be in uncertainty. 


we may lawfully d, and ſuſpend our judg- 
ment, inclining neither to one fide” or other; 
namely, touching the time of the fall both of man 
and angels. Hooker. 

Let no man, white he lives here in the world, 


dhubt whether there is any hell or no, and there- 


Do'uBLENESs, n. /. [from double] The ſtate | 


the doublereſs of the benefit defends the — ö 
1. The inner garment of a man: the waiſt- | 


D Bake -fpeare. | 


And though not ſword yet cudgel idol Hudibras, ; 


- Addi fon on A. ly. 


add ſtrength to the muſctes which move the tail. 
DOUBLON. n. j. French. ] A Spaniſh coin con- 


Dofus Lx. adv. from double.] In twice the 


| paſt cat im all the doctrines they profeſs. 


Even in matters divine, concerning fome things, 


as, | 


Dov 


upon live ſo, as if abſolutely there were da. N 
out 


I doubt not to make it appear to be a monſtrous 
folly to deride holy things. ' Tillotſon. 
Can we conclude upon Luther's inſtability, be- 
cauſe in a ſingle notion, no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had ſome dvubtings? Alter bury. 
2. To queſtion any event, ſearing the worſt. 
Don ting things go ill, often hurt more; 
Than to de ſure they do. Sh pe Cymbeline. 
- Admitting motion, this I urge to ſhew 


{ Invalid, that which thee to doubt it moy'd. Milton. 


3- Sometimes with F in both the foregoing 
fenſes. 

Salyman ſaid he had hitherto made war againſt, 
divers nations, and always had the victory, whereof 
he doubted not now alſo. 

* Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

75 contrivance well, 

e you doubt of mine? 
D. 


Hare I not manag'd m 
To try your love and ma 


4. To fear, to be apprehenfive-of ill. 
I diubt there's deep reſen ment in his mind, 
For the late ſlight his honour ſuffer'd there. Ot; 
If there were no fault in the title, I doubt there 
are too many in the body of the work. 
Batter on Learning. 
This is enough for a project, without any 
name; I dit more than will be reduced into 
practice. Suit. 
5. To ſuſpect; to have ſuſpicion.. 
The king diTall his courage bend 
Againſt thoſe four w high now before him were, 
Daybtjn not who behind him doth-attend. Dan el. 
6. 70 hefirate; to be in ſuſpenſe; to waver 
——— 
What fear we then, why daubt we to incenſe 
His utmoſt ire > | Milton, 
At firſt the tender blades of graſs appear, * 
And buds that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life,. and daubs to clothe the 
year. Dryden, ; 
To DouB r. v. a. 

1. To hold queſtionable; 
2. Fo think endangered. 
He from the terror of this arm. ſo late 

Doulted his empire. Milton's Par adiſe Loft. 
3. To fear; to ſuſpeR. 
He did ordain the interdifts and prohibitions 
which we have to make entrance of ftrangers,, 
whith at that time was frequent, 5 novelties 
and commixture of manners. Ban 
tf they turn not back perverſe, ; 
But that I deubr. Milton. 
You that wilt be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 
More than you doubt the change of it, prefer- 
A noble life before a long. Shakeſp. Coriclaras. 
4. To diſtruſt ; to hold ſuſpected. 
To teach vain wits a ſcience little known, 
T* admire ſuperior ſenſe, and . their own. 


* Pope. 

Daun r. n. ſ. [from the verb. 

1. Uncertainty of mind; ſuſpenſe; . 
mined ſtate of opinion. 

Could any difficulty have been propoſed, the 
reſolution would have been as early as the propo- 
fal; it could not have had time to fettle into qui. 

South. 

Thoſe who have examined it, are thereby got 

Locke. 


* 


to think uncertain. * | 


— 


| 2. Queſtion ; point unfettled. | 
Hippocrates commends the fleſh of the wild 
'fow above the tame, and no dbt but the animal is 


888 or leſs healthy according to the air it. lives in. 


, | | *Tis paſt'a doubt.» + v 
| All Tedlam or Parnaſſus is let out. o 
3. Scruple j perplexity; irreſolution. 

Our qbults are traitors, 
And make us loſe; by fearing to atterdpr, 
The good we oft might win. len. 
4. Uncertainty of condition. 
And thy life ſhall hang in doubt before thee; 
and thou ſhalt fear we” and night, and ſha have 
no aſſur auce of thy life Deu: 


* | Lm. 


Arbuthnet 7 on Aliment... * 


DO U 


l I'm bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. 


Shakeſpeare, 
| 7 Suſpicion; apprehenſion of ill. 5 


deſire to be preſent with you now, and to 


ehange my voice; for I ſtand in doubt of you. 
Gal. iv. 20. 

6. Difficulty objected. 

To every doubt your anſwer is the ſame, 
It fo fell out, and ſo by chance it came. HBlackm, 
Do'uB TER. ». /. | from doubt.] One who en- 
fertains ſcruples ; one who hangs in uncertainty. 
: Do'uBTFUL. adj. | doubt and full. 
1. Dubious; not ſettled in opinion. 


9 I ſhould know you, and know this 


Yet T. = deubefel. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Thus they their dbtſu] conſultations ended. Milt. 

2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning: as, a 
e:ubtful expreſſion. 

3- That about which there is doubt, that which 
is not yet determined or decided ! obſcure ; queſ- 

dionable; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a war, Tam not willing 
to intermix matter dx:4:fs/ with that which is out 
of doubt ; for as in capital cauſes, wherein but one 
man's life is in queſtion, the evidence ought to be 
clear; ſo much more in a judgment upon a war, 
vw hich i is capital to thouſands. acon. 

In daa gful caſes, reaſon ſtill determines for the 
ſafer fide; eſpecially if the caſe be not only dulr 

a but alſo highly concerning, and the venture be 
a foul, and an eternity. South, 
Themetes firſt, tis daubrfu! whether hir'd, 

Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, 

Moy'd that the ramparts might be broken down. 

| Dryden. 

4. Hazardous ; of uncertain event. 

We have ſuſtain'd one day in doubtful fight, 
What heav'n's high Lord had pow'rfuleſt. Milton. 

New counſels to debate 

What doubrfu! may enſue. . Milton. 

c. Not ſecure ; not without ſuſpicion. 

Our manner is always to caſt a doubtful and a 
more ſuſpicious eye towards that, over which we 
know we have leaſt power. Heoker, Dedication. 

6. Not confident ; not without fear. 

With de:eb:ful feet and wavering reſolution 
I come, ſtill dreading thy diſpleaſure, Samſon. Mili. 

This was at firſt reſolved 

If we were wiſe, againſt ſo great a foe 
Contending, and fo dacitfs/ what might fall. Million. 

7. Partaking different qualities. 

Looks 


Downcaſt and damp, yet ſuch wherein appear'd 


Some glimpſe of joy, which on his count'nance | 
caſt 


Like doabtfic] hue. Alilion. 
Do'unTFULLY. adv. [from doubtful. ] 

1. Dubiouſly ; irreſolutely. 

2. Ambiguouſly ; with uncertainty of meaning. 


Knowing how dans fully all allegories may be 


conſtrued, and this book of mine being a continual | 


a'tezory, I have thought good to diſcover the ge- 
3 intention. 52 
Nor did the goddeſs dbubtfully declare 

Her alter'd mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 

Lo/usTruUl NESS. x. ſ. [from doubtful. ] 

1. Dubiouſueſs; ſuſpenſe ; inſtability of opi- 
nion. 
Tough drubrfulneſs or uncertainty ſeems to be a 
medium "between certain truth and certain falſhood 
in our minds, yet there is no ſuch medium ia things 
Ie. Waits. 

- Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

= arguing, the opponent uſes as comprehenſive 
and equivocal terms as he can, to involve his ad- 
verſay in the dabrfulneſs of his expreſſions : and 
therefore the anſwerer, on his fide, makes it his 
Play to diſtinguiſh as much as he can, Locke. 

Moſt of his philoſophy is, in broken ſentences, 
deliiered with much deabrfulnefs. Baker on Learning. 

2. Hazard; uncertainty of erent or condition. 
Doo TINGLY. adv. [from doub;.] In a doubt- 
ing manner; dubiouſly ; without confidence. 

\Whatſoever a man imagineth debt, gly, or with | 
fear, muſt needs do hurt, if imagination have ** | 


por 


that he feareth, than the contrary. _ 
Bacon's Natural II. iftory. 


Do'oBTLEss. adj. [from daubt.] Free from 

fear ; void of apprehenſion of danger. 
Pretty child, fleep doubtleſs and ſecure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend them. Shakeſpeaxe's K. Jobn. 
I am dxubileſs; I can purge. 
My of many I am charg'd withal. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Do'usTrLrss. adv. Without doubt ; ; without 
queſtion ; unqueſtionahly. 

Doubtle 75 he would have made a noble knight. 


All their deſires, deferts, or expectations the 
Conqueror had no other means to ſatisfy, but by 


fered in this kind. Hale's Common Law. 
Doubtleſs many men are finally loſt, who yet 
have no mens fins to anſwer for, but their own. 
South. 
Mountains have been daubeiq much higher than 
they are at preſent : the rains have waſhed away 
the ſoil, that has left the veins of ſtones ſhooting 
out of them. Waordward. 
Doubtleſs, oh gueſt! great laud and praiſe. 
were mine, 
If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, 
I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth mow. 3 
pe's Odyſſey. 
Dover'r.. . 20 rucets Franck]. wt cuſtard. 
This word I find on y in Skinner, and in Ainſworth, 
Dou eK ER. ». J. | colymbus; from To deuck, cor- 
rupted from To duck. 7 A bird that dips in the 
water. 


ably conformed for diving, covered with thick 
plumage, and their feathers ſo ſlippery, that water 
cannot moiſten them. Ra 
DOVE. » 
nick ; taub, aubs German.] 
1. A wild pigeon. 
So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows. 
Shaksſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove ? 
op. 
Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can Pos 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky ; 
Not half ſo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the ſkies he drives the trembling 


doves. Pope. 

2. A pigeon. 
I have here a diſh of des, that I will beſtow 
upon your worſhip. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 


Do'vecor. „. | [dove and cot.] A ſmall build- 
ing in which pigeons are bred and kept. 

Like an eagle in a dvccot, I 
Flutter'd your Volſcians i in Corioli; 
Alone I did it. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Do'vEHousE. 1. / [dove and houſe, ] A houſe 
for pigeons. 

The hawk ſets up for the protector, and makes 
havock in the dowvebouſe. 
But ſtill the dovehouſe obſtinately ſtood. D, -yden. 

Do'vETAIL. . ſ. | dove and fall.] A form of 
joining two bodies together, where that which is 
inſerted has the form of a wedge reverſed, and 
therefore cannot fall out. 

Dou a. u. /. Tus. Saxon; diegb, Dutch. ] 

1. The paſte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 

When the gods moulded up the paſte of man, 

Some of their dg4 was left upon their hands, 


For want of ſouls, and fo they made Egyptians. 
Dryden. 


Expecting thence to gain immortal praiſe, 
Your knuckles try, and let your finews know 
Their power to kneed, and give the form to 
dug b). King. 
2. My cake is Doucn. My affair has miſcar- 
ried ; ay undertak ing has never come to matu- 
rity. 


Shakeſpear 6. 


The colymbi, or dhucters, or loons, are admir- 


ay. 
C columbus, Latin ; ae old Teuto- 


L' Eftrange. | 


You that from pliant paſte would fabricks raiſe, | 


power at all ; for a man repreſenteth that oftener | 


the eſtates of ſuch as had appeared open enemies |. 
to him, and dhubeleſs many innocent perſons ſuf- 


9 


And in herſelf a greater dow'r alone. 


vow 


Out of hope of all, but my ſhare of the feaſt. 
Shakeſpearts 
DoucnBa'keD. adj. [daugh and baked. ] Un- 
finiſheh ; not hardened to perfection; ſoft. 
For 'when, through taſteleſs flat humility, 
In dwghbak'd men ſome harmleſſneſs we ſee, 


My eaks is dough, but I'll in among the re 


_ 'Tis but his phlegm that's virtuous, and not he. 


Donne. 8 


Do ua xv. adj. ¶dohvig, Saxon; dought, vir. . 


tue, Dutch. ] _ 
1. Brave; noble; illuſtrious ; eminent, Uſed 


| of men and things. 


Such reſtleſs paſſion did all night torment 
The flatt'ning courage of that fairy knight, 

Deviſing how that dozg/ty tournament, 

With greateſt honour, he atchieven might. 

Fairy Queen, 
2. It is now ſeldom uſed but ironically, or in 
burleſque. 

If this davghty hiſtorian hath any honour or con- 
ſcience left, he ought to beg pardon. 

She ſmil'd to ſee the d hero flain ; | 

But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. Pope. 

Do'ocnv. adj. [from dong h.] Unſound ; ſoft ; 
unhardened, 

Your ſon was miſled with a ſnipt taffata fellow 
there, whole villanous ſaffron would have made 
all the unbaked and dg youth of a nation in his 
colour. Shakeſpeare. 


S tiling. fleet. 


To DOUSE. v. a. [d; but probably it is a 


a cant word formed from the ſound. ] To put over 
head ſuddenly in the water. 


To DouUSE. v. u. To fall Laddenly into the 


water. 
It is no jeſting, trivial matter, 
To wing i' th' air, or doc in water. 
Do'wAGER. u. ſ. [ dhuairiere, French. ] 
I. A widow with a jointure. 
She lingers my defires, 
Like to a ſtzpdame or a dowaper, 
Long wintering on a young man's revenue. 
Shakeſpeart, 


Hudibras, 


Widows have a greater intereſt in property 


than either maids or wives ; ſo that it is as unna- 
tural for a dowager as 2 freeholder to be an enemy 
to our conſtitution. _ Aaddiſen. 

2. The title given to ladies who ſurvive their 
'huſbands. 

__ Catharine no more 
Shall be call'd queen ; but princeſs dowager 
And widow to prince Arthur, 
Shakeſpeare” s Henry VIII. 


Do'wpy. . . An aukward, ill-dreſſed, inele- 


gant woman. 


Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen-wench; 


Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a 
Hero, flidings and harlots. 


8 bakeſpeare's s Romeo and Julie. | 


| The bedlam train of lovers uſe - 
_ F'inhance the value, and the faults excuſe ; 

And therefore tis no wonder if we fee 

| They doat on daudies and deformity. 

Do'wpy. adj. Aukward. 

No houſewifery the dowdy creature knew.: 
To ſum up all, her tongue confels' d the ſhrew. 


DO'WER. 


DO/WERY. 2 n. ſ. [dovaire, French] 


a giply ; Helen and | 


Dryden, 


Gay. 


1. That which the wife bringeth to her huſband | 


in marriage. 
His wife brought in dow're Cilicit's crown, 


His only daughter in a ſtranger's pow'r ; 


For very want, he could not pay a dow'r, Pope. 


Rich, though depriv'd of all her Ittle Kore; 


For who can ſeize fair virtue's better d r? 
NM. ron, 


2. That which the widow poſſeſſes. 
His patrimonial territories of Flanders were 


int doxwer to his mother-in-law. Bacon's Henry VII. 


3. The gifts of a huſband for a wife. 


D ryden. n 


r 


Aſk me never ſo much dowery and gift, and 1 : 


will give according as you ſhall fay unto me; dnt 
give rae the damſel to wife. Gon. XXXIv. 13. 
4. Endowment ; gift. | 


: | 1 - 


hy EE. 5 s 


: D O DOW DO v 


What ſpreading virtue, what a ſparkling fire 73 Mahomet put his chief ſubſtance into certain} Not more aghaſt the matrons of renown, 
How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow'r, | boats, to be conveyed down the river, as purpoſing | When tyrant Nero burn'd th' imperial town, 


 Do'ft thou within this dying fleſh inſpire; Davie . | to fly. K'nolles. | Shriek'd for the downfal in a doleful cry, 


Do'we RED, adj. [ from doe. ] Portioned; ſup-] Down. adv. . For which their guiltleſs lords were doom d to die. 
plied with a portion. r. On the ground; from the height at which Dryden. 
Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, any thing was to a lower ſituation. Do'wxnFALLEY. participial adj. ¶ daun and fell. 4 
PH, Unfriended, new-adapted to our hate, | Whom they hi-, none on their feet might ſtand, | Ruined ; fallen. — 6 
Dower'd. with our curſe, and ſtranger'd with our] Though ſtanding elſe as rocks; but dien they fell] The land is now divorced by the downfall:n £38 
i | oath, By thouſands. Milton's Paradiſe 7 oft. | ſteep cliffs on the farther fide. Ir 
. Take her, or leave ber? Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. Downs ſinks the giant with a thund'ring ſound, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
{| Do'wERLEsSs. adj. [from dower.] Wanting a] His pond'rous limbs oppreſs the trembling ground. | Do/wneovren. adj. {| down and pains © Let down 
fortune; unportioned. Dryden. in circular wrinkles. 
Thy dow daughter, king, thrown to my] 2. Tending towards the ground. Lord Hamlet, with his ſtockings looſe, 
chance, 3. From former to latter times: as, this has | Ungarter d, and downzyrrd to his ancles. Shakeſp. 
Is queen of us, and ours, and our fair France. | been the practice down from the conqueſt. Do'wNH1i.. u. ſ. [down and hill.} Declivity ; 
Es Shakeſpeure | 4. Out of tight ; below the horizon. deſcent. 
Dow as. . J. A coarſe kind of linen. How goes the night, boy ? Heavy the third, and Riff, he ſinks apace ; 
Dowloſs, filthy <wlaſs; I have given them away | —The moon is dawn ; I have not heard the clock, | And though *tis downd:l all, but creeps along the 
to bakers wives, and they have made boulters of | And the goes d aun at twelve. Shakeſp. Macbeth. race. Dryden. 
them. | | Shakeſp:are.| 5. Toa total ſubjection: uſed of men ahd things. | Dow] HIL. adj. Declivous ; deſcending. 
Down. n. /. [ duun, Daniſh.] | What remains of the ſubject, after the decoc- | And the firſt ſteps a deni greenſward yields. 
I. Soft feathers. | tion is continued to be boiled down, with the addi- | Congreves 
_ Virtue is the rougheſt way; tion of freſh water, to a ſapid fat. Arbulb. on Alim. Do'wnLook tp. adj. [down and look.) Having a 
But proves at night a bed of down Wottin.} 6. Into diſgrace ; into declining reputation. dejected countenance; gloomy ; ſullen; meTancholy. ' 
Leave, leave, fair bride ! your ſolitary bed, He ſhar'd our dividend o' th* crown, Jealouſy ſuffus'd, with jaundice in her eves, 
No more ſhall you return to it alone; We had ſo painfully preach'd dan; Ditcolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawney dreſs'd ; 
It nurſeth ſadneſs ; and your body's print, And forc'd us though againſt the grain, | Doæunſoa d, and with a cuckow on her fiſt. Dryden. 
Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. I' have calls to teach it up again. Hudibras. | Do'wnLy1NG. <5 prey and lie. ] About to be 
5 . Donne. It has been ſtill preached up, but acted down ; in travail of childbirt 
We tumble on our down, and court the bleſſing | and dealt with, as the eagle in the fable did with | Do'wxrIGcnr. adv. [down and right.] 
Of a ſhort minute's ſlumber. Denham's Sophy. the oyſter, carrying it up on high, that by letting | 1. Straight or right down; down perpendicularly. 
A tender weakly conſtitution is very much | it fall, he might daſh it in pieces. South. A giant's ſlain in fight, 2 
owing to the uſe of down beds. Locke. | There is not a more melancholy object in the Inf mow'd o'erthwart, or cleft downright. Hudibras 
2. Any thing that ſooths or mollifies. learned world, than a man who has written him- 2. In plain terms; without ceremony. 
Thou boſom ſoftneſs ! dun of all my cares! | ſelf down. | Addiſon. Elves, away ; 2 
I could recline my thoughts upon this breaſt 7. [Anſwering to %.] Here and there. We ſhall chide downright if I longer ſtay, Shakeſe. - 
To a forgetfulneſs of all my griefs, | Let them wander «p and down for meat, and | 3. Completely; without ſtopping ſhort. | 
And yet be happy. £2 Southern's Oroonsko. | grudge if they be not ſatisfied. Pſal. lix. 15. This paper put Mrs. Bull in ſuch a paſſion, that, = 
3. Soft wool, or tender hair. Down. inter j. | ſhe fell downright into a fit. Arbuthnot, 
| I love my huſband ſtill; 1. An exhortotion to deſtruction or demolition. | Dow] Y RIGHT. adj. "A 
But love him as he was when youthful grace, Go, ſome pull down the Savoy; others to the | 1. Plain; open; apparent; undiſguiſed. . 
And the firſt down began to thade his face. | Inns of Courts: down with them all. Shakeſp:are.| An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat 
| Dryden. If there be ten, ſhrink not; but down with from an impartial pen, will prevail more than a 
On thy chin the ſpringing beard began them. | Shakeſpeare. | downright advice, which may be miſtaken as ſpoken 
To ſpread a doubtful down, and promiſe man. But now they cry, dew? with the palace, fire it, | magiſterially. Bacon, 
| | Prior. Pull out th? uſurping queen. Dryden. | It is downright madneſs to ſtrike where we 
4. The ſoft fibres of plants which wing the | 2. A contemptuous threat. have no power to hurt. L"Eftrange. 
ſeeds. Down, down to hell, and ſay I ſent thee thither. | The merchant's wife, who abounds in plenty, 
Any light thing that moveth, when we find} Shakeſpeare. is not to have downright money; but the merce- 
no wind, ſheweth a wind at hand; as when fea-} Down. [To go.] To be digeſted ; to be received. | nary part of her mind is engaged with a preſent _ 
; thers, or down of thiſtles, fly to and fro in the If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone | of plate. Spectators 
£1 a '  Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. | will down; and if he be not hungry, tis not fit 2. Directly tending to the point; plain; artleſs. 
9 Like ſcatter'd down by howling Eurus blown, | he ſhould eat. Locke. | IT would rather have a plain downright wiſdom, 
WES By rapid whirlwinds from his manſion thrown. I know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the | than a fooliſh and affected eloquence. 2 
| | „ Sandys. | maſters of demonſtration ; and probably it wilt| Ben Tonſon's Diſcoveries. 
DOWN. ». /. dun, Saxon; dune, Erſe, a hill.] | hardly down with any body, at firſt hearing. Locke. } 3. Unceremonious ; honeftly furly. 
| A large open plain; properly a flat on the top of | V Dow x. v. a. | from the particle.] To knock; | When it came to the count to ſpeak, old fact 
4 an hill. | ito ſubdne; to ſuppreſs; to conquer. ſo ſtared him in the face, after his plain downright 
= On the downs we ſee, near Wilton fair, The hidden beauties ſeem'd in wait to he, way, that the count was ſtruck dumb. 
: A haſten'd hare from greedy greyhound go. To down proud hearts, that would not willing die.} Ad ſonꝰs Count Tarif. 
| . Sidney. Sidney. 4. Plain; without palliation. e 
Lord of much riches which the uſe renowns ; Dow Ns . adj. [ down and caft.} Bent down z} The idolatry was direct and downright in the 
Seven thouſand broad-tail'd ſheep graz'd on his | directed to the ground. people, whoſe credulity is illimitable. 
3 | ns. | Sandys.| Wanton languiſhing borrowed of her eyes the Brown's Vulgar Errours.. - 
= | Not all the fleecy wealth downca/? look of Modeſty. ; Sidney. Religion ſeems not in danger from downright 
73 That doth enrich thoſe dowrs is worth a thought, My wily nurſe by long experience found, atheiſm, ſince rational men muſt reje that for 


To this my errand, and the care it brought. Milton. And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound, want of proof, Rogers. 
Hills afford pleaſant proſpects; as they muſt |*Tis love, ſaid ſhe ; and then my downcaft eyes, Do/wxs1T TING. n. ſ. fdown and fir.] Reſt; 


needs acknowledge who have been on the down: | And guilty dumbneſs, witneſs'd my ſurprize. | repoſe ; the act of ſitting down, or going to reſt. _ 
| Dryden. | Thou knoweſt my -downſitting and mine 


— 


of Suſſex. Kay. | 
How Will-a-wiſp miſleads night-fairing clowns Thy downcaſt looks and thy diſorder'd thoughts, | rifing ; thou underſtandeſt my thoughts afar off. 
| O'er hills and finking bogs, and pathleſs dunn. Tell me mv fate: I aſk not the ſuccefs | Pſalm CXXXiX. 2. 
3 | Gay. | My cauſe has found. Addiſon's Cato. | Do'/wnw arp. } adv. dune peand, Saxon. ] 
3 Iod compaſs this, his building is a town, Do wur aL. n. ſ. [from dyun and fall. | Do'wnwaRDs. » ? 
4 His pond an ocean, his parterre a down. Pppe. 1. Ruin; calamity ; fall from rank or ſtate. * Towards the centre. ES 
| Down. prep. [a duna, Saxon.) } Why doſt thou ſay Fi:g Richard is depos'd ? s you lift up the glaſſes the « win aſcend! G 
| 1. Along a deſcent; from a higher place to a | Nar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, | Nower and flower, and at length reſt, being car-- ' 
lower. Es Divine his downful” Shad, ſpeare's Richard II. ried dowmward by its weight, as much as upwards: + 
Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs daun We have feen ſome, by the ways by which | by the attraction. 7 | cWuton . 
bill, leſt it break thy neck with following it; but [they had deſigned to rife uncontrollably, to have 2. From a higher ſituation to a lower. 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw directly procured their utter downf«//. South. Look dowwwardon that globe, whoſe hither ſides,. . 
er. Shakeſpeare's King Les 2. A ſudden fall, or body of things falling: With light from hence, fhines: Million. 
0 Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording 


A man falling down a precipice, though in mo- | Each d-w:fl of a flood the mountains pour 

tion, is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop | From their rich bowels, rolls a ſilver ſtream. pleaſant proſpects to them that look downwards. 

that motion if he would. | Locke. | | 35 Dryden. | from them upon the ſubjacent countries. = 
2. Towards the mouth of a river. 3 . Deſtruction of fabricks, | | A 


DOX 


WAR would this man? Now pm will be" 

Oar, 

And little leſs than angel, would be more : 

Now looking downward, juſt as griev'd appears 

To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears. 

Tope. 

3. In a courſe of ſuccefſive or lineal Accent. 

| A ring the Count does wear, 

That foavnmward h. ith ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From ſon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents. 

| Shacſpeare. 

Do N RD. adj. 

1. Moving on a declivity; tending towards the 
centre; tending to the ground. 

With downward force, 

That drove the ſand along, he took his way, 

And roll'd his yellow billows to the fea. Dr on. 
2. Declivous ; bending. 

When Aurora leaves our northern ſphere, 

She lights the dawnrvard heaven, and-rifes there. 

Dryden. 

3. Depreſſed; dejected. 

At the lowett of my downward thoughts, I 
pulled up my heart to remember, that nothing is 
atchieved before it he thoroughly attempted, and 
that lying ſtill doth never go forward. Sidney... 

Dew x. adj. from down. | 

1. Covered with down or nap. 

By his gates of breath 

There lies a dun feather, which firs not: 

Did he ſuſpire, that light and Weightleſs down 

Perforce mult move. Shakeſpeare. 
There be plants that have prickles, yet have 

&xny or velvet rind upon their leaves; as ſtock- 

gilly flowers and coltsfoot ; which down or nap 

conſiſteth of a ſubtile ſpirit, in a ſoft ſubſtance. 
Beacia's Natural Horx. 
; In her hand ſhe held 

A bough of faireſt fruit, that d ab ſail 'd, 

New gather'd, and ambrofial tmell dittus'd. 
Milton, 
2. Made of down. or ſoft feathers, 

A ſide breeze frfin weſtward waits their Cails 

to fill, 
And reſt in thoſe high beds his dwry wings. 

Dryden. 
Belinda till her downy pillow preſt, 

Her guardian ſylph-prolong'd the balmy reſt. Toe, 
3. Soft; tender; foothing. 

Banquo! Donalbain Malcolm! awake 
Shake off this dheony ſleep, death's counterfeit. 
And look on death itſelf. Shakeſpeare's Macteth, 

The night's companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam'd the rebellious eye 
Of. ſorrow with a ſoft and dwrny hand, 

Se: ling all breaſts in a lethean band. Craſſaro. 
Dow RER. I. / ¶dauuire, French. It ought to be 
* WRY. J Written der. | 

A portion. given with a wife. See Do WER. 

I could marry this wench for this:gwre. S:;dn:y. 

And alk no other dowry but ſuch another jeſt. - 
Shakeſpeare. 

The king muſt die, that I may make you great, 
And give a crown in d:wwry with my love. 

. JH * den: 3 Spur 72 Fryar. 

Tethys all her waves in dow! y gives. 

W s Vir 85 ö 

2. A reward paid for a N 

f Thine own hand 

An hundred of the faithleſs foe ſhall ſlay, _ 

And:for a dive a hundred foreſkins pay. . Copley, ] 
2. A giſt; a fortune given. 

Do xo Log x. . 5 [6/5 and D. ] A form of 
giving glory to God. 

David breaks forth into theſe ide peniſes 
aral doxo/o7ics, Bleſſed be the. Lord God of. Iſrael, 
who has kept: me this day from ſhedding blood, 
and from avenging myſelf with my own hand. 2 

Sout 

Little did Athanaſius imagine, that ever.it would 
have been received in the Chriſtian Church, to 
conclude their books . "_ a dixology to God and 
the bleſſed virꝝin. 

Do'xv. n. . A whore; a looſe wench. 

When daffadils begin to ꝓure, 

Wi 8 8 the d-xy over the dale. 


| Shakeſ. 


Das d with his fumes, and heavy with dus load. 


gentlewomen, but we keep a baudyhoufe ſtraight. 


ſineſs. 


And fall a curiing like a very drab S]: ſ. landes. 


and the e you. need not to fear the bawds, 


| 8 the drad — does behind remain. 


1 fromeating draff and huſks. 


Stlling fleet. 


u hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth, | 


DRA 
To DPO ZE: v. ». VPpeer, Saxon; daes, Dutch.) | 
t. To ſlumber ; to ſleep lightly, 
if he 


There was no fleeping vader his roof: 
happened to doze a little, the jolly cubler waked 


him. e i nN 
2. To live in a ſtate of dr ouſineſs; to be half 
aſleep. 


It has happened to young men of the greateſt | 
wit to waſte their ſpirits with anxiety and pain, fo 
far as to dos: upon their wark with too much ea- 
gerneſs of doing well. Dr Ag 
How to the banks, where bards departed d 
They led him ſoft, | Pepe” Dada 
Chiefleſs armies dh d out the campaign, 
And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. 
To DOZE. v. a. To ſtupify; to dull. 
He was now much dec: wed in his parts, and 
with immoderate drinking dt, in his underſtand; 
ing. Clar aucli 
| Two ſatyrs, on the ground, 
Stretch'd at His eaſe, their fire, aus, found 


| Pope. 


ho 


Dryde: - 
Do'z xx. . . [dzaine, French.] The number 
of twelve. It is ſeldom uſed but on licht oc 


fions, 
We cannot lodge and board a dhaen or fourteen 


Shakeſpeare. 

That the Indian figs bear ſuch huge leaves, or 
delicate frift, I could never find; vet I have tra- 
velled a dozen miles together under them. Rai. 
By putting twelve units together, we have the 
complex idea of a dozen. Locke. 


The number of diſſemers was ſomething under a 
on content to dg me at his charict-wheels, but 


dozen with them. Swift, 

Dv'z1x# 85. n. /. [from dozy.] Sleepineſs; drou- 
Little uſed. 

A man, by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, 
finds a dz: :/5 in his head, or a want of appetite. 

0c 

Dolz x. adv. [ from doze.] . drouſy; Aug 
giſh. 
The yawning youth ſcarce half awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dy head to raiſe. Dr, den. 

Dras. ». /. [ vnabbe, Saxon, lees. I A whore; ; 
a trumpet. 

That I the ſon of a dear father murder'd, 
1 Maft, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 


If your worſhip will take order for the dab, 


$h. pe N 
Babe, 


Ditch-deliver'd by a 7255 Shak. Mach." 
Curs'd be the wretch ſo venal, and ſo vain, 
Paltry and proud as grobs in Drury-lane, 

tay hors n. ſ. Cd. achma, Latin. * 

. An old Roman coin. 
See here theſe movers, that. do prize Si ho- 
nours 
BE: a crack d &rachm. . : Shakejpeare”s Macherb. 
. The eighth part of an onnce. 

DRAGUN CULISS. . . Latin. ] A worm bred 
in the hot countries, which grows to many yards in 
length between the ſkin ad fleſn. 

Dk ar. adj. | for dic or the part. paſſive of To 
Sad. Terrible; formidable; dreaded. 
Th utmoſt ſand- breach they ſhortly fetch, 


Pape. 


1 


Fairy & O vec. 
- DRAFF. 2 £ Fopops Ar ty, Saxon ; ;S af, Dutch ; : 
the ſediment of ale. | 
' 1. Refuſe;  lees; . 
fluid. 
Vou woula think I had : a hundred and fifty tat- 
tered prodigals lately come from ſwinekeeping, 
Shale ſ. Henry IV. 
Twere ſimple fury, ſtill thyſelf to waſte 
On ſuch as have no taſte; 
Jo offer them a ſurfeit of pure bread | 
'  _ Whoſe appetite is dead „ | 
if No, give them grains their fill; 
Huſks, droff, to dripk and ſw, il. Ben Jonſen. 
I call'd, and drew them thither, 


properly ſomething 


| 1 aw x heavily along 


D RA 

Whi ch man's polluting fin with taint had ſhed 
On what was pure. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, , 
Till vermin, or the draf of ſervile food, 

onſume me. Altton's Ag e 
2. Refuſe; ſweepings. Perhaps improper. 

Younger brothers but the d of nature. Dey. 

DAA FFV. 0: . i from daf. Worthlefs; dreggy. 

DRA r. adi. & corrupt for draught.] Employed - 
to draw. 

Ulyiſes and eld Neſtor yoke you like draft oxen, 
and make you plough vp the wair 

Shak [pears Troilus and Crefſidg. ' 
7. DRAG. v. a. (n zan, SAXON. ] 
' I. To pull along the ground by main force; to 
Such his aſpect, when, feal'd with bloody duſt,” 
Drags'd by the cords which thro' his feet were 
thruſt. | Denh.um. 
While I have any ability to hold a commerce 


Hong as Tam able. Swift. 
2. To draw any thing burthenſome; any thing . 
from whuclh one cannot diſengage one's ſolf. . 

'Tis long fince I, for my celeſtial wife, 
Loath' d by the gods, have dragy*d a ling 1 


Can IL, who lov'd fo well, 
To part with all m bliſs to fave my lover? 
[Oh! can 2 I drag a wretched life w ithout him? 
S11th, * 
þ To draw contemptucuſly along, as a thing 
unworthy to be carried. 
He triumphs in St. Auſtin's opinion; and is not 


he makes a ſhew of me. Stilling flett, : 
4. To pulli about with violence and ignominy. 
They Nall ſurprize 
The ſerpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 


| Through all his realm, and there confounded leave. 


Milton. 
The conſtable was no ſooner eſpied but he was - 


ed in ſo barbarous a manner, that he hardly. 
2\ſcaped with bis life. Clarendowe © 
5. To pull roughly and forcibly, 
To fe all, that's juſtice ; 
But then, to dr.g him after! For to die, 


And yet in death to conquer, is my wiſh. Dryden, 


In my fatal cauſe your ſword was drawn; 


| The weight of my misfortunes. dr agg'd you down, 


Dryden. 
'To Daac. v.n. To hang fo low as te trail or, 
grate upon the ground. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, hs” 
pains 
of ſounding laſhes, and of dr29gin7 chains. Dryden. 
A door is ſaid to drag, when, by its ill hanging * 
on its hinges, the bottom edge of the door rides in 
its ſweep upon the floor. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. © 
DRAG. u. ſ. | from the verb.] 
1. A net drawn along the bottom of the water. : 
Caſting nets were ſpread in ſhallow brooks, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on Hooks. 
Dr 'yden.... 
The creatures are but inſtruments in God's“ 
hand: the returning our acknowledgements to“ 
them is juſt the ſame abſurgity with theirs who _ 
burnt incenſe to the drag, and ſacrificed to the net.” 
Rogers;'? 


You may in the morning find it near to ſome 
{fixed place, and then take it up with a drag hook, 
or eas iſe. 22 allen: 

A kind of car drawn by the hand. 
The drag is made fomewhat like a low car: 


[it is uſed for the carriage of timber, and then is 
drawn by the handle by two or more men, 


Moxm's Mechanical Fxerciſ 71 
DR ONE T. u. f. [drag and net.] A net which? 
is drawn along the bottom of the water. i 
2ragnets were made to fiſh within the deep, 


And caltingnets did rivers bottoms ſweep. 
May's Fir git 4 


i 


- Some 


| with you, 1 ve never be filent ; and this chancing : 
ro be a day that I can hold a pen, I will drag it as 


ry d- 2 


reproached with diſdainful worde, beaten and drag- 


2. An inſtr ument with hooks to catch hotd of 
things under water. 2. 


DRA | 2 D R. A DRA 


Some fiſhermen, that had been out with a drage| Ts DRAIN, ». a. [trainr, Fr.] niiving himfelf alfo wi ag | 
#2, and caught nothing, had a drauzht towards I, To draw off Fc 2 | theatre, — it Di — 
he evening, which put them in hope of a ſturgeon. Salt water «raizc4 through twenty veſſels of ripides, and Sophocles. F Dr — 
ax laſt. : L L' Eflrange. earth, hath become freſh. Bacon's Nat. Hift. Da AMA TICAIL. ad;. [from drama.) Re * 
One of our late great poets is ſunk in his repu- The fountains drain the water from the ground DraMa'TiICE. \ * by ien not 5 = 
tation, becauſe he could never forgive any conceit | adjacent, and leave but ſufficient moiſture to breed | rative. ; f 5 
which came in his way, but ſwept, like a drag net, moſs. Bacon. I hope to make it appear, that in the great dro- 
great and ſmall. 33 Dryden. In times of dearth it drained much coin of the | matick poem of nature, is a neceſſity of introduc- 
Whittoever old Time, with his huge dragn:t, has | kingdom, to furniſh us with corn from foreign ing a God. | Bentl:y 
conveyed down to us along the ſtream of ages, | parts. Bacon to Villiers. D&ama'TICALLY., adv. [from dramatick.] Re- 
whether it be ſhells or ſhell-fiſh, jewels or peb-{ WV hilſt a foreign war devoured our ftrength, | preſentatively ; by repreſentation. 
bles, Kicks or ſtraws, ſeaweeds or mud, theſe are | and drained our treaſures, luxury and expences in- | Ignorance and errors are ſeverally reprehended, 
the ancients, theſe are the fathers. _ Watts. | creaſed at home. Atterbury, | partly dramaticclly, partly ſimply. Dryden 
Te Pra'GGLE. v. a. [from drag. ] To make The laſt emperor draincd the wealth of thule| DMNMATTS Tf n. . from drama.] The Author 
dirty by dragging on the ground. ö countries into his own coffers, without increafing | of dramatick compoſitions. : 
© You'll fee a draggled darnfel, here and there, | his troops againſt France. Sevift. The whole theatre refounds with the praiſes of 
From Billingſgate her fiſhy traffic bear. =o 2. To empty by drawing gradually away what | the great dramatiſt, and the wonderful art and or- 
| | | | | Gay's Trivia. | it contains. der of the compoſition. Bur net Theory. 
| He wore the ſame gown five years, without Sinking waters the firm land to drain, DraxK. [the preterite of drink. 8 
Kaggling or tearing. Swift. | Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main. To DRAPE. v. n. [drap, French, drapu;, low 
To DraGoLE. v. x. To grow dirty by being | Roſcommon. Latin] $250 
drawn along the ground. The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain, Dryd. | 1. To make cloth. | 
His draggling tail hung in the dirt, 3 While cruel Nero only drains It was rare to ſet prices by ſtatute ; and this a& 
Which on his rider he would flirt. Hudibras, The mortal Spaniard's ebbing veins, did not preſcribe prices, but ſtinted them not to ex- 
DRA'/GON. ». /. [draco, Lat. dragon, Fr.] By ſtudy worn, and flack with age, ceed a rate, that the clothier might drape accord- 
1. A kind of winged ſerpent, perhaps imagi- How dull, how thoughtlefs is his rage! Prior. | ingly as he might afford. Bacon. 
nary, much celebrated in the romances of the mid- Had the world laſted from all eternity, theſe 2. To jeer, or ſatyrize. [drapper, Fr. ] It is uſed 


* 


dle age. | | comets muſt have been drained of all their fluids. | in this ſenſe by the innovator Temple, whom no- 
i | I go alone, ; | Cheyne. | body has imitated. 3 
g Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen : 3. . To make quite dry. | | Dra'yEr. =. ſ. [from drape.] One who ſells 
Makes fear'd, and talk'd'of more than ſeen. , When wine is to be bottled, waſh your bottles, | cloth. | 


7 Shakeſpeare. but do not drain them. Swift's Direct. t the Butler. If a piece of cloth in a draper's ſhop be variouſly 
Swift, ſwift, you dragons of the night, that | DRIN. ». ſ. [from the verb.] The channel folded, it will appear of di crent colours. 


dawning ; through which liquids are gradually drawn ; a Boyl: on Colmrs. 
May bear the raven's eye. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | watercourſe ; a ſink. The aper and mercer may meaſure her. Howel. - 
And you, ye dragons of the ſcaly race, If your drains be deep, that you fear cattle fal- Da ERY. 2. f. (drapperic French. ] 
Whom glittering gold and ſhining armours grace; | ling into them, cover them. Mortimer Huſbandry. | 1. Clothwork 3 the trade of making cloth; 
In other nations harmieſs are you found, Why ſhould I tell of ponds and drains, Ii woollen manufacture. | : 
Their guardian genii and protectors own'd. Rowe. | What carps we met with for our pains. Swift. | He made ftatutes for the maintenance of drape- 
On ſpiry volumes there a Huge rides; DRAKE. . /. [of uncertain etymology. ] ry, and the keeping of wools within the realm. 
Here, from our ſtrict embrace, a ſtream he glides. | 1. The male of the duck. Bacon's Henry VII. 
g ES Pope. | The duck ſhould hide her eggs from the drake, | The reverend clergy ſhould ſet us an example, 
2. A fierce violent man or woman. who will ſuck them if he finds them. by contenting themſelves with wearing gowns, and 
2. A conſtellation near the North pole. | Mortimer s Huſh.mdvry. | other habiliments of Iriſh drapery. Swift, 
' Dr&'GoN. n. f. [ drucunculus, Latin. ] A plant. 2. [From draco, dragon, Fr.] A ſmall piece of | 2. Cloth; ſtuffs of wool. 
* Dra'GoxtrrT. 2. /. [from dragon, A little dra- | artillery. The bulls and frogs had ſerved the lord Strut 
on. Two or three ſhots made at them by a couple of | with drapery ware for many years. St . 
Or in his womb might lurk ſome hidden neſt | drake;, made them ſtagger. Clarendon. Arbuthrot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
Of many dragoners, his fruitful ſeed. Fairy Queen. [| DRAM. ». /. [from drachm, drachma, Lat.] 3. The dreſsof a picture or ſtatue. 
Dx ON Lv. n. ſ. [dragon and Ay; libella,) A 1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. Poets are allowed the ſame liberty in their deſ- 


fierce ſtinging fly. The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, | criptions and compariſons, as painters in their dra- 

The body of the cantharides is bright coloured; weighing ſeverally ſeven drams in the air, the ba- | perie and ornaments. Prisf, 

5 and it may be, that the delicate coloured dragon flies | lance in the water weigheth only four drams and Dra/ytT. 2. /. [from drape.] Cloth; coverlet. 

: may have likewiſe ſome corroſive quality. forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight in the | Not in uſe. a 5 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | air two drams and nineteen grams : the balance] Thence ſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 


1 DRA OON Is H. adj. [from dragon.] Having the | kept the ſame depth in the water. Bacon, | Wherein were many tables fair diſpred, 
15 form of a dragon; dragon-like. An arbitrary 2. A ſmall quantity, in a kind of proverbial And ready dight with drapets feaſtival, 
2 Ford. | | ſenſe. Againſt the viands ſhould be miniſtered. þ 
© 4 Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragoni/h ; One loving hour f Fairy Queen. 
A vapour ſometimes like a bear or lion. Shake ſp. For many years of ſorrow can diſpenſe; Das TICK. adj. | ep D.] Powerful; vigo- 
DxAOONLIEK E. adj. [dragon and like.] Furious ; | A dram of ſweet is worth a pound of ſour. rous : efficacious, ; 
fiery. 5 Ts * 3 Fairy Queen, It is uſed of a medicine that works with ſpeed ; 
He fights drugorlile, and does atchieve as foon | No dram of judgment with thy force is join? d; | as jalap, ſcammony, and the ſtronger purges. _ 
As draw his ſword. Shakeſpeare's Coriolames. | Thy body is of profit, and my mind. Dryd. Fabl. - Quincy. 
$1 *Dra'coNnSBI.00D. n. ſ. [dragon and load. So 3. Such a quantity of diſtilled ſpirits as is uſual-| Drave. [the preterite of d iv.] Drove is more 
[2 called from a fatſe opinion of the dragon's combat ly drank at once. uſed. 
8 with the elephant. | 8 I could do this, and that with no raſh potion, He drave them beyond Amon's flood, ; 
* Dragonſbhood is a reſin, ſo named as to ſeem to | But with a ling' ring dra, that ſhould not work And their ſad bounds mark'd deep in their own 
: have been imagined an animal production.. Hill.] Malicioufly like poiſon. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. | . blood. 5 . Ceavel. 
Take dragorſbl50d, beat it in a mortar, and put | Every dramof brandy, every pot of ale that you | The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 
: it in a cloth with aqua vite, and ſtrain them toge- | drink, raiſeth your character. Swift, | And through his navel drave the pointed death. 
'2 ther. pn Peacham. | 4. Spirits; diſtilled liquors. 7 Iliad. 
; Dra'conunsREAD. n. ſ. A plant. | A ſecond ſee, by meeker manners known, _ | DRravcn. . /. ſcorruptly written for draf.] 
1 Daa f EEE. 1. /. A ſpecies of palm. And modeſt as the maid that fps alone; Refuſe ; ſwill. See DRAFF. : 
| DRA\GOON. . /. [from dragen, German, to | From the ſtrong fate of dam if thou get free, We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh : 


Another Durfy, Ward! ſhall ſing in thee. Pope. {Tis old, but true, ſtill ſwine eat all the draugh. 


arry.] A kind of ſoldier that ſerves indifferent! 
Gy : To DRAM. v. n. [from the noun. ] In low lan- Shakeſpeare. 


5 deither on foot or horſeback. | 5 In a N 
| OD Two regiments of dragoons ſuffered much in the | guage, to drink drams ; to drink diſtilled ſpi- | Dravcur. v. . [from draw.) 
: | tate action. | | Tatler. \ rits. | 1. The act of drinking. 


To Drac'ov. v. a. [from the noun. ] To per- DRAMA. . fe [$a] A poem accommo- | They flung up one of their hogſheads, and 1 
fecute by abandoning a place to the rage of ſol- dated to action; a poem in which the action is not | drank it off at 2 dranght which I might well do; 
diers. | | 55 related, but repreſented ; and in which therefore | for it did not hold half a pint. Gulliver's Travel. 


f 


In politicks I hear you're ſtaunch, | ſuch rules are to be obſerved as make the repre- 2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 
Directly bent againſt the French; ſentation probable. =_ SES | He had once continued about nine days without 
Deny to have your free-born toe Many rules of imitating nature Ariſtotle drew drink ; and he might have continned longer, it, 
Draguun d into a wooden ſnoe. Prior. | from Homer, which he fitted to the drama ; fur- | by diſtempering himſelf one night with hard ſtu- 
Er Ke | Vox. I. No. 14. 3 U ay 


* 
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4% h he had not had ſome inclination to take a ſmall 
G&; aug ht. | Boyle. 
Fill high the goblets with the ſparkling flood, 

And with deep dat; in oke our common god. 
Dryden. 
Long += of fleep his monſtrous limbs en- 
Dave 
He reels,” and, falling, fills the ſpacious cave. 
Dryden's Heid 
I have cured ſome very deſperate coughs by a 
 eraught every morning of ſpring water, with a 
t: undful of ſage boiled in it. 7 emple. 
Every draught, to him that has quenched his 
Thirſt, is but a fur ther quenching of nature; a pro- 
viſion for rheum and diſeaſes. South, 
3- Liquor «rank for pleaſure. 
Were it a draught for Juno when ſhe banquets, 
1 would not taſte thy treaſonous offer. Milton. 
. Number'd ills, that lie unſen 
In the pernicious draught : the word obſcene, 
Or harth, which, once elanc'd, mult ever fly 
irrevocable, the too prompt reply. Prior. 
Delicious wines the attending herald brought; 
The gold gave luſtre to the purple draught. 


4. The act of drawing or pulling carriages. 

A general cuſtom of uſing oxen for all ſorts of 
draught, would be perhaps the greateſt 0 55 e- 
ment. | Temple. 

The moſt occaſion that farmers have, is for 
draught horſes. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 

5. The quality of being drawn. 

The Hertfordſhire wheel- plough is the beſt and 
ſtrongeſt for moſt uſes, and of the eaſieſt draug/ x. 

Mortimer. 
6. Repreſentation by picture. 
ler pencil drew whate'er her ſoul defign' d, 
And oft the happy draug4: ſurpaſs'd the image in 
her mind. Dr yden. 
Delineation ; ſketch ; outline. 

A good inclination. is but the firſt rude draugꝭt of 

virtue; 5 but the ag ſtrokes are from the will. 
South, 

I have, in a a draught, given a view of our 
original ideas, from whence all the reſt are de- 
wy Tived. : Locke. 

8. A picture drawn. 

Whereas in other creatures we have but the trace 
of his footſteps, in man we have the draugot of 
His hand: in him were united all the ſcattered per- 
fections of the creature. &,uth, 

9. The act of ſweeping with a net. 

Upon the dravgh:'of a pond not one fiſh was 


left, but two pikes grown to an exceſſive bigneſs. 
"Hate. 


10. The quantity of fiſhes taken by once draw- 


ing the net. 

He laid down his pipe, and caſt his net, which 
brought him a very great drang h. 1E firange. 
I. The act of ſhooting with the bow, | 

Geffrey of Bouillon, at one dravgh: of Eis bow, 
Mooting againſt David's tower in Jeruſalem, 

broached three feetleſs birds called alleriuns. 
| Camden's Remains, 

12. Diverſion in war; the act of diſturbing the 
main defign ; perhaps ſudden attack. 

I conceive the manner of your handling of the 
ſervice, by drawing ſudden dra::ghts upon the ene- 

my, when he looketh not for you. 
| Spenſer”s Ireland. 

13. Forces drawn off from the main army; 4 
detachment. 

Such a draught of forces would leſſen the num- 
der of thoſe that might otherwiſe be employed. 

Addiſon. 

14. A fink; a drain. 

Whatſoever entereth in at the mouth booth into 
the belly, and is caſt out into the drought. 

Matt. xv. 17. 

15. The depth which a veſſel draws, or ſinks 
ant» the water. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, 
Deep in her a. lr, and Warlike in her length. 


With a ſmall veſſel one may keep within a mile 
of the ſhore, 80 among ct rocks, and ps © oyer 


| him up out of the dungeon. 
Pop $ Odyſſcy. | 


D RA 
| hoals, where a veſſel of any draught would 1 Arike, 
Ellis's Voyage. 


reſembling chets. 

D&xa'vcnTHOUSE. n. f. [draught and houſe. I A 
houſe in which filth is depoſited. _ 

And they brake down the image - of Baal, and 
brake down the houſe of Baal, and made it a 
draughthouſe, 2 Kings. | 

To DRAW. v. a. pret. drew ; part, pall. drawn. 
ſtonagan, Saxon. ] 

1. To pull along; not to carry. 


we will draw it into the river. 
2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. _ 
He could not draw the dagger out of his belly. 
ug. ii. 22. 
The arrow is now drawn to the head. Aiterbu, v. 
3. To bring by violence; to drag. 


fore the judgment ſeats? 
4. To raiſe out of a deep place. 
They dew up Jeremiah with cords, and took 


James, ii. 6. 


Draw the water for the ſiege. 
5. To ſuck. 

He hath drew» thee dry. Ece uſe Xiii. 7. 
There was no war, no dearth, no ſtop of trade 


head of a young king, was like to draw leſs. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Sucking and drawing the breaſt diſchargeth the 
milk as faſt as it can be generated, 
Wiſeman on Tumnurs. 
6. To attract; to call towards itſelf. 
Wie ſee that ſalt, laid to a cut finger, healeth it; 
ſo as it ſeemeth ſalt draweth blood, as well as blood 
a aweth ſalt. Bacon. 


that would not have looked towards it if it had 
ſhined out. Suckling. 

He affected a habit different from that of the 
times, ſuch as men had only beheld in pictures, 


7. To draw as the magnet does. 

She had all magnetic force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Dine 

Draw out with credulous defire, aad lead 


As the magnetic hardeſt gs draws. Milton. 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart; 
Of your own pomp yourſelf the fees part, 
| Dryden, 


At will the maulieſt reſoluteſt breaſt, 


8. To inhale. 
Thus I call'd, and ſtray d I know not whither, 
From where I firſt drew air, and firſt beheld 
This happy light. Miltn's Paradiſe Lyfe. 
While near the Lucrine lake, conium'd to death, 
I draw the ſultry air, and gaſp for breath, 
You taſte the cooling breeze. 


When nature ficken'd, and each gale was death? 
Pop: 
9. To take from any thing ing or bold. 
ding. 
They drew out the ſtaves of the ark. 
10. To take off the ſpit or broacher. 
The reft 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt, 
Which drewn and ſerv'd, their hunger they ap- 
peaſe. 8 Dryden. 
11. To take from a caſk. 
The wine of life is drawn, and then mere lees 
Are left this vault to brag of. Shak. ſp. Macbeth. 
12. To pull a ſword from the ſheath. 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 


2 Chr on. 


And draw no ſwords but what are Tanctity' d. 


Shak. ſpeare. 
I will draw my ſword z my hand ſhall deſtroy 
them.  -. Bats RVs 


16. [In the plural, draxghts.] A kind of . | 


| is drawn, 


Then ſhall all Ifrael bring ropes to that city, and | 
2 Sam. 


Do not rich men oppreſs you, and draw you be- 
A flaſh of lightning draws the guilty ſcene, 


Jer. xxxviii. 13. 
Nath. iii. 14. 


or commerce; it was only the crown which had 
ſucked too hard, and now being full, upon the 


Majeſty in an eclipſe, like the ſun, drcavs eyes, 
Did draw corruption, and God's curſe by fin, 


which drew the eyes of moſt, and the reverence | 


of many towards him. Clarendon, 


Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon 'em. 


Aulcl. ſen au Traly, : : 
Why drew Marſeilles' good biſhop purer breath, 


Then draw my life in length; 


He proceeded ſo far in his inſolence as to draw | 
Dryden. out his word, with an intent to Kill him. 
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13. To let out any liquid. 
Some blood draws on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. & bakeſ. King Lear. 
I opened the tumour by the point of a lancety 
without dr awing one drop of blood. 
Wiſeman's Sur gry. 
14. To take bread out of the oven. 

The joiner puts boards into Ovens after the batch 
Mor timer's Huſbandr * 
15. To uncloſe or ſlide back curtains. 

Go, draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover 
The ſev'ral caſkets to this noble prince. Shakeſps 
Alarm'd, and with preſaging heart he came, 
And drew the Ss and EXP08 d the dame. 
| Dryden. 
Shouts, cries, and groans firſt pierce my cars, 
and then 


Aud ſhows new arms, and wounds, and dying men. 
Dr d: Ns 

16. To cloſe or ſpread curtains. 

Philoclea intreated Pamela to open her grief, 


not com = of her n was ready to ſpeak. 
| Sidney, 

17. To extract. 
Herbs draw a weak juice, and 3 a ſoft ſtalk. 


co. 


vegetable juices, which ſhall flame and fume of 
themſelves. |  Cheynee. 
13. To procure as an agent, cauſe. 


the value of life, tis in his power, by reſiſting his. 

maſter, to draw on himſelf death. Lockes 

19. To produce or bring as an efficient cauſe, 
When the fountain of mankind 


This was a charge that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grew corrupt! 2 8 1 
Sir J. Davies. 


it, by the bleflings it will draw down upon us. 
Tilio! ſon. 
Our voluntary actions are the precedent cauſes. 
of good and evil, which they draw after them, 
and bring upon us. Locke. 
What would a man value land ready cultivated, 
and well ſtocked, where he had no hopes of com- 
merce with other parts of the world to draw mo- 
ney to him by the ſale of the product? Locke, 
Thoſe elucidations have given riſe or increaſe to 


his doubts, and draws obſcurity upon places of 
ſcripture. Locks. 


His ſword ne'er fell but on the guilty head ; 
Oppreſſion, tyranny, and pow'r uſurp' d, 


Addi ſon. 
20. To convey ſecretly or gradually. 
The liers in wait draw themſelves along. 
Fad. XX. 37. 


wards the Red ſea. Raleigh 
21. To protract; to lengthen ; to ſpin. 
How much her grace is alter'd on the ſudden! 


| How long her face is don“ how pale ſhe looks, 


And of an earthly cold. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Hear himſelf repine 

At Fate's unequal ls; and at the clue 

Which mercileſs in length the midmoſt fitter drew. 


If we ſhall meet again with more delight, 
let me ſuſtain, 
In hopes of his embrace, the worlt of pain. 
Dryden Enid, 
In ſome ſimilies men draw their ee e 
into minute particulars of no importance. 
Felton on the Lg 22 
22. The utter lingeringly. 
The brand ainid the flaming fuel thrown, 


Dryden, 


3 | 


In all your wars good fortune blew before you, 


Or drow, or ſecm d to draw, a dying groan. 


Vin den's Fab. 


21 10 


Till in my fatal cauſe your ſword was da, y 
| The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down. 
Dryden, 


who, drawing the curtain, that the candle might 


Spirits, by diſtillations, may be draws out of 


When he finds the hardſhip of Qavery outweigh. 


Religion will requite all the honour we can do 


la procefs of time, and as their people in- 
creaſed, they drew themſelves more. weſterly to- 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
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1 3. To Abe to have from ſome original Shall Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſman's | One of differing ſentiments would have drain. 
cauſe or donor. lgnkill? te.] Luther over to his party. Atterbu: y. 
Shall freeborn men, in humble awe, - 35. To withdraw from judicial notice. 50. To DRA. out. To protract; to lengthen.” 
Submit to ſervile ſname; | TY Go, wath thy face, and draw thy action: come, He muſt not only die the death, 
Who from conſent and cuſtom draw thou muſt not be in this humour with me. But thy unkindneſs ſhall his death draw out 
The ſame right to be rul'd by law, Shal:ſpeare.| To ling'ring ſufferance. 
Which kings pretend to reign? Dryden. 36. To eviſcerate; to embowel. | Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure.” 


Several wits entered into commerce with the | In private 4. aw your poultry, clean your tripe, Fr. To Draw out. To beat out, as is done to. 
Egyptians, and from them drew the rudiments of } And from your eels their flimy ſubſtance wipe. | hot iron. 


2 ſciences. _ N Aing. „ Batter a piece of iron out, or as workmen call 
| 24. To deduce as from poſtulates. 37. To convey a criminal to execution on af it, draw it out, till it comes to its breadth. Maron. 
2 From the events and revolutions of theſe go- | fledge. Virgil has dratun out the rules of tillage and 
4 vernments are drawn the — inſtructions of 38. To Draw in. To apply to any purpoſe by planting into two books, which Heſiod has diſ- 
3 princes and ſtateſmen. Temple. | diſtortion or violence. patched in half a one. Add. ſan. 
3 25. To imply; to produce as a conſequential | A diſpute, where every little ſtraw is laid hold | 52. TD DRA out. To extract; to pump out by 
3 inference. on, and every thing that can but be drew» in any | infinuation. 
3 What ſhews the force of the inference but a way, to give colour to the argument, is advanced] Philoclea found her, and, to draw our more, ſaid 
1 view of all the intermediate ideas that draw in the with oſtentation. Locke. | ſhe, I have often wondered how ſuch excellencies 
1 concluſion, or propoſition inferred ? Locke. 39. To repreſent by picture; or in fancy. could be. Sidney. 
Is 26. To allure; to entice. | I do arm myſelf 53 To Draw out. To induce by motive. 
1 'T'll raiſe ſuch artificial ſprighhts, | Io welcome the condition of the time | Whereas it is concluded, that the retaining di- 
5 As by the ſtrength of their illuſion, Which cannot look more hideonſly on me, verſe things in the church of England, which 
. Shall draw him on to his confuſion. Shep. Mach. | Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy. other reformed churches have caſt out, muſt needs 
3 We have draws them from the city. 76. viii. 6. Shakeſpeare” ; Henry IV. argue that we do not well, unleſs we can ſhew 
: Draw me not away with the wicked. With his other hand, thus o'er his brow, that they have done ill: What needed this wreſt. 
1 Ff. xxviii. 3. He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, to draw cut from us an accuſation of foreign chur- 
: Having the art, by empty promiſes and threats, As he would draw it. Shake ſpeare's Hamlet. | ches? Hooker. 
; to draw others to his purpole. 5 Hayward. Draw the whole world expecting who ſhould | «54. To Draw up. To call to action; to detach 
: The Spaniards, that were in the town, had ſo reign, for ſervice ; to range. 
- good memories of their loſſes in their former ſal- After this combat, o'er the conquer'd main. | Draw out a file, pick man by man, 
E lies, as the confidence of an army, which came aller. Such who dare die, and dear will ſell their death. 
1 for their deliverance, could not draw them forth | From the ſoft aſſaults of love Dryd: 7 
75 again. Bacon's War with _ Poets and painters never are ſecure : Next of his men, and ſhips, he makes reviews. - 
; 27, To lead as a motive. Can I, untouch'd, the fair one's paſſions move, Draxvs cut the beſt and ableſt of the crew. ä 
5 | Your way is ſhorter ; Or thou draw beauty, anq not feel its pow'r ? Dryden's AMncid.. ' 
* 0 My purpoſes do draw me much about. Shakeſpeare. Prior, 55. To range in battle. | 
I 1 Mneas wond'ring ſtood, then aſk'd the cauſe | 40. To form a repreſentative image. Let him deſire his ſuperior officer, that the next 
I _ Which to the ſtream the crowding people draws. The emperor one day took up a pencil which | time he is drawn out, the challenger may be poſted 
| Di yden. fell from the hand of Titian, who was then draw- | near him. Collier." ©. 
3 oe Ta perſuade to n | ing his picture; and upon the compliment which 55. To Drkaw vp, To form in order of battle. 
2 I drew this gallant head of war, | Titian made him on that occaſion, he ſaid, Titian So Muley-Zeydan found us 
44 And call'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world | deſerves to be ſerved by Czar. "Dr yden. Drawn up in battle to receive the charge. Dryden 
To outlook conqueſt. Sbateſpcare.] 41. To DRA. in. To contract; to pull back. 57. To DRAW Ap. To form in writing; to 
| The poet Now, ſporting muſe, dr aw in the flowing reins ; | compoſe in a formulary manner. 
Did feign that ben drca trees, ſtones, and | Leave the clear ſteams awhile for ſunny plains. To make a ſketch, or a more perfect model of 
1 Gay. a picture, is, in the language of poets, to draw ug 
Since nought lo Rockiſh, hard, and full of rage, | 42. To DRAW in. To we ; to intice, the ſcenery of a play. Dryden. 
But muſick, for the time, doth change his nature. | Have they invented tones to win A paper may be drawn up, and ſigned by two- 
| Shakeſpeare. The women, and make them draw in or three hundred principal gentlemen. Swifts 


29. To induce ; ; to perſuade. The men, as Indians with a female To DRAw. v. u. 
The Engliſh lords did ally themſelves with the Tame elephant inveigle the male? Hudibras.| 1. To perform the office of a beaſt of draught. 
Iriſh, and de them in to dwell among them, and It was the proſtitute faith of faithleſs miſcreants | An heifer which hath not been wrought with, 


- | gave their children to be foſtered by them. Daves. | that drew them in, and deceived them. South. | and which hath not draws in the yoke. 

+ Their beauty or unbecomingneſs are of more | 43. To Draw of. To extract by diſtillation. Deut. xxi. z. 
force to drazv or deter their imitation than diſ- Authors, who have thus drawn off the ſpirits of Think every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 
5 | their thoughts, ſhould lie ſtill for ſome time, till May draw with you. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Ez: - courſes, _ Locke. 
30. To win; to gain: a metaphor from gaming. | their minds have gathered freſh ſtrength, and by] 2. To act as a weight. 
This ſeems a fair deſerving, and muſt draw me | reading, reflection, and converſation, laid in a They ſhould keep a watch upon the particular 


That which my father loſes, Shakeſp. King Lear. | new ſtock of elegancies, ſentiments, and images | bias in their minds, that it may not draw too much. 


31. To receive; to take up : as, to draw mo- | of nature. Addijon's Freeho/der. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
ney from the funds. | 44. To drain out by a vent. 3. To contract; to ſhrink. 
For thy three thouſand ducats here are ſix, Stop your veſſel, and have a little vent-hole| I have not yet found certainly, that the water 
If every ducat in fix thouſand ducates ſtopped with a ſpill, which never allow to be pull-| itſelf, by mixture of aſhes, or duſt, will ſhriak or 
Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, ed out *till you draw of a great quantity. Saw into lol veom: A Hiſtory. 
I wwe not draw n 1 would have my bond. Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 4. To advance; to move; to make. progreſſion 
©: | Shakeſpear "7 So 5 Draw of. To withdraw; to abſtract. any way. | 
75 | "4 To extort ; to force. It draws mens minds of from the bitterneſs of | You were, Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of Le- 
So ſad an object, and ſo well expreſsd, party. Addi ſan.] da: Oh, omnipotent love! how near the god 
Dre ſighs and groans from the griev'd hero's | 46. To DRAW on. To occaſion; to invite. drew to the complexion of a gooſe. Shakeſpeare. 
breaſt. \Dryden. | Under colour of war, which either his negli- Draw ye near hither all the chief of the people. 
Can you e' er forget _ cence draws on, or his practices procured, he levi- 1 Samuel. 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleflings, ed a ſubſidy. Hayward. He ended; and th” archangel ſoon drew nigh, 
Which you drew from him in your laſt farewel ? 47. To DRAW en. To cauſe; to bring by de-] Not in his ſhape celeſtial, but as man 
Auddiſon.] grees. Clad to meet man. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


The examination of the ſubtle matter would | They returned to the camp where the king was, 
I with that both you and others would ceaſe from | draw on the conſideration of the nice controverſies | and the Scots drew a little back to a more conve- 


drawins the Scriptures to your fantaſies and affecii- | that perplex philoſophers. Boyle on Fluids. | nient poſt for their reſidence. Clarendon, 
ons. W bitgifte.| 48. To Draw over. Jo raiſe in a ſtill. Amvitious meteors ! how willing they are to ſet 


24. To compoſe; to form in writing : uſed of I took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees | themſelves upon the wing, taking every occaſion 
formulary or juridical writings. mixed with it effential oil of wormwood, drawn | of dia upward to the ſun. Dryd. Don Sebaſtian. 


| | 33. To wreſt ; to diſtort. | 


In the mean time I will draw a bill of proper- over with water in a limbeck. Boyle on Coluurs. Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw, 
ties, ſuch as our play wants. Shaksſpeare. | 49. To DRaw over. To perſuade to revolt; to Whom from the ſhore the ſurly boatman ſaw, 
Clerk, draw a deed of gift. Shake {peare. | induce to change a party. Obſerv'd their paſſage through the ſhady wood, 
Some might be brought into his intereſts by mo- And maxk'd their near approaches to the flood. 


The report is not unartfully draw», in the ſpirit 
of a pleader, who can find the raoſt 1 to- | ney, others drawn over by fear. 


Drydon. 
BO | En Swift. | And 


algen on the War. | 3 U 2 
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dome, Know he is not to be provoked, 


D R A 
a And now faint with grief; my fate draws 


nigh : 
| To all the pride of blooming youth I die. 
Addijon's Ovid. 
5. Todraw together; to be collected; to come 
together. 
They muſter ther e, and round the centre ſwarm, 
And drow together in a globous form. BPlackmore. 
6. To draw a ſword. 
For his ſake 
Bid I expoſe myſelf, pure; for his love 
D: exp to defend him, when he was beſet. 


Shake ſpeare. | | 


7. To practiſe the act of delineation; 
So much infight into perſpective, and Acill in 
drawing, as will enable him to repreſent tolerably 
ou paper any thing he ſees, ſhould be got. £5: ke. 
8. To take a card out of the pack; to take a 
He has dravn a black, and ſmiles, D. din. 
- 9. To make a ſore run by attraction. 
10. To DRaw vff To retire; to retreat. 
When the engagement proves unlucky, the way 
is to draw if by degrees, and not to come to an 
_ en rupture. 
7 DSA on. To advance; to approach. 
The ſatal day araws 5 , when I muſt fall. 
Dr yd-n. 
a To Draw wp. To form troops into regular 
Ol der 
The lord Bernard, with the king's troops, ſee- 
ing there was no enemy left on that fide, drew up 
ju a large freld oppoſite to the bridge. 


of uſe, ſome ſhade of its original meaning, to . 
It expreſſes an action gradual, or continuous, and 
teifurely. Thus we forge a ſword by blows, but 


we dato it by a continued line. We pour liquour 


quick, but we draw it in a continued ſtream. 


We force compliance by threats, but we draw it by 


gradual prevalence. We wt: a letter with what- 
ever haſte, but we draw a bill with flow Per 


loſity. 


Draw. u. /. = the verb.] 

1. The act of drawing. | 

2. The lot or chance drawn. 

Dra'wsBack. 7. /. [draw and back.] Money 


fon, 
In poundage and drawbacks J lofe half my rent ; 


Whatever they give me, I muſt be content. So: fe. 


Du w- wRIDOGE. . ſ. [draw and bridze.] A 
bridge made to be lifted up, to hinder or admit 


communication at pleaſure. 


Half the buildings were raiſed on the continent, 
and the other half « on an iſland, continued together 
by a drazwbrid2: Carew"s Survey of Cornwall. 

DRA] ER. 2. F from dravu.] 


r. One emptoy ed in procuring water from the | 


well. 
From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer 
of thy water. Deut. xxix. 11. 
2. One whoſe buſineſs it is to draw Bovours 
from the caſk. 


Stand in ſome bye room, while I queſtion my | 


puny drawer to what end he gave me the ſugar. 
Shakeſpeare s Hem 'y IV. 


Let the RG be ready with wine and freſh | 


glafles ; 


Set the waiters have eyes, though their tongues 


muſt be ty d. Fen 7 


Tonſon' s Tavern . Teadrmy, 


A man of fire is a general enemy to all waiters, | 


and makes the drawers abroad, and his footmen at 


3. That which has the power of attraction. 

Love is a flame, and therefore we ſay beauty is 
attractive, becauſe phyſicians obſerve that fire is a 
great drawer. Swift. 
4. A box in a caſe, out of which it is. drawn at 
pleaſure. 


There may be other and different intelligent be- | 


3ngs, of whoſe faculties he has as little knowledge, 
or apprehenſion, as a worm, ſhut up in onc 
drawer of a cabinet, hath of the ſenſes or under- 
franding of a man. Lac te. 


We will ſuppoſe the China diſhes taken off, 


Collier. t 


Clarendon. | ' 
13. To Draw, retains through all its varieties | 


Paid back for ready payment, or any Poor rea- DrR&A'wWwELL. n. f. [draw and well.] A deep 


Tatler. | 


well; a well out of which water is' drawn by aſl 
long cord. 


DR A 


and a . of medals ſupplying their room. 
Addiſon on Medals. 


el s. 
The Malteſe harden the bodies of their chil-| 
dren, by making them go flark naked, without | 
ſhirt or drawers, till they are ten years old. Lecke. 
Dra'w1 xc. n. . from draw. ] Delineation; 
repreſentation. 
They random drawings from your ſheets ſhall 
take, 
| And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope. 
Dra/wixGRoOOM. n. /. | from draw and 799m. | 
1. The room in which company. allembles at 
court. 
What you heard of the words ſpoken of you in 
the draus not true: the ſayi ings of princes | 
are general! y-2S il related as the ſayings of wits. 


Pope. 


= 


2. The company afſembted there. 

Draws, participle from draw. ] 

An army was dewr together of near fix thow- 
ſand horſe. . Clarendon. 

So lofty was the pile a Parthian bow, 

With vigour drawn, muſt put the ſhaft below. 


I, Equal; where each party takes his own ſtake. 
If we made a drawn game of it, or procure but 
moderate ad antages, every Britiſh heart muſt 
tremble. _ Addiſon. 
2. With a ſword drawn. 


hinds ? | 
3. Open; put aſide, or uncloſed. 
A curtain drawn, preſented to our view 
A town beſieg'd. 
4. Eviſcerated. 
There is no more faith in thee than in a ſtoned | 


prong no more truth in thee than in a draw? fox, 
. "A 


= Babe n 


3 Induced as from ſome motive. 


than the Engliſh to the Irith government. 

| Spenſer on Ire land. 
As this friendſhip was drawn together by fear-on | 
both ſides, 10 it was not like to be more durable 
than was the fear. Hayward. 


1 


The firſt FI RAY tending to a watch, was af} 
drawrwcl!: the people of old were wont only to let 
down a pitcher with a handcord, for as much wa- 
ter as they could eaſily pull up. Grew. 
To DrawL. v. 7. 
thing in a ſlow driveling way. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 
Through the long heavy page draw! on. Pope. 

DRAY. n. J. ¶ dnaꝝ, Saxon] The car 

DRAY/CART: on which beer is carried. 

Let him be drawn into the field of election up- 
ou his draycart, and I will meet him there ina 
triumphant chariot. Addiſon. 

When days bound high, then never croſs be- 

| hind, 
Where bubbling yeſt is blown by guſts of wind. 
Gay. 

Dra'cnoRss. n. f. [dray_ and borſe.] A horſe | 
which draws a dray. 

This truth is illuſtrated by a diſcourſe on the 
nature of the elephant and the drayhorſe. Tatley. 

DR N. n. .. [drayand man. | One that at- | 
tends a dray or cart. | 

A brace of draymen bid God ſpeed him well, | 

And had the tribute of his fupple knee. Shake/p. | 

Have not coblers, draymen, and mechanicks go- 


by preaching come to govern * South, 
plough of a particvlar kind. . 


miry clays. | Mortimer”s 3 
DR EL. n. ſ. [perhaps corrupted from d 
the ſcum or droſs of human nature; or from d 7 | 
Je, French, a whore. A low mean, worthleſs | | 

retch. | 


1 


3. 115 the plural.) The lower part of a man's | 


Dryden' s Fables. | + 


What, art thou drawn among thoſe heartleſs | 


D, dew F Tyr an, Love. 


The Iriſh will better be drawn to the Engliſh, | | 


[from 3 To utter any | 


verned as well as. preached? Nay, have not they f 
DrAa'vyLovGn. . ſ. [day and plough.] A A 


The drayp/ayh is the beſt plough in Winter for : 


( Tg" of the 86 in which. IF ſhall be; tried 


DRE 
As the devil uſes witches, ": 8 
To be their cully for a ſpace, 145 
That, when the time's expir'd, the bath 
For ever may become his vatlals. 
DREAD. . /. [opat, Saxon. ] 
1. Fear; terrour; aftright ; norrour either felt 
or impreiled. 
Think'ſt thou that duty ſhall have dread to 
ſpeak, 
When pow'r to flatt'ry bows? To plainneſs bo- 
8 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. 
Shakeſpeare's King Liars 
Let not thy dread make me afraid. Job. 
Was ever any wicked man free from the ſtings 
of a guilty conſcience, from the ſecret dread of di- 
vine dif} pleaſure, : and of the yengeance of another 
world ? Tillotſon. 
If our fears can be awakened with the dread of 


evil, he has armed his laws with the terrour of 
Ropers, 3 


eternal miſery. 
2. Habitual fear; awe. © 
The fear of you, and the Sat of: you, ſhall be 
upon every beaſt of the earth. Sen. > 2. 
3. The perſon or thing feared ; the cauſe of fear. 


To thee,, our. deareſt dread; to thee, our ſofter 
King. T's 
Dar ap. adj. ſonxo, Saxon.] | 
I. Terrible ; trightful. 
That e er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of drcad banihment 
On yond' proud man, ſhould take it off again 
With words of ſooth ; Shakeſp. Richard II. 
It cannot be, but thou haſt murther'd him: 
So ſhould a.murtherer look, ſo dread, ſo grim. 


Shakeſpeares 5 


To be expos d againft the warring winds ; 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread bolted thunder. 
Shakeſprares 
Terrour ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt, 
When, coming towards them, ſo dread they ſaw- 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn'd. 
Milton. 


; 2, Awful ; venerable in the higheſt degree. 


| * 


Thou, attended gloriouſly from heay'n, 


! Shalt in the ſky appear, and from thee ſend 


The ſummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton's * * 
From this deſcent 
Celeſtial virtues riſing, will appear | 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall. 
Milton. 
3. This ſeems to be the meaning of that con- 
troverted phraſe dread mij ey. Some of the old. 


acts of parliament are ſaid in the preface to be. 


metuerdiſſimi regis, our dread ſovereign's. 
To DREAD. u. a. | from the noun.] To fear in. 


an exceſſive degree. 


Yon may deſpiſe that which terrifies others, and» 
which yet all, even thoſe who moſt dread it, muſt 


in alittle time encounter. Wakes 
To DREAD. v. . To be in fear. 
Dr cad not, nexther be afraid of them. | 
Deut. i 2 3 : 


DRE/ADER. u. 15 [from dread. One chat lives 
in fear _ 
I have ſuſpended much of my pity. towards the- 
great d eaders of popery Sufi. 
5 E/ADFUL. ud. 8 hae and fulL]. 
Terrible; frightful ; formidable. 
The rigid interdiction which reſounds 
Vet dreadful in mine ear. 
The ſtill night, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful Gn 0 
Milton. 
Thy love, till arm'd with 8 
Is dreadful as thy hate. 5 Granville, 
2. Au ful; venerable. | 
How drecdful i is this is place! Gene fis. 
Dex'abruül Nx Ess. . |. Lem dreadful.) Ter- 
„ribleneſs; frightfulneſs. 


It may juſtly ſerve for matter of extreme ter- 


rour to the wicked, whether they regard the 


o, 


— 


Hudibrar, | 


Let him be your dread. Iſaiab. 
To thee, of all our good the ſacred ſpring ; ; «a 


e 


eee 
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- 


_ croſle:! him. 


fl 


.DBRT: 
er the quality of the judge by whom they are to 


be tried. | akewillon Providence. 
+ Dr#/AaDFULLY. adv. | from dreadful.] Terribly ; 
frightfully. 7h | 


Not ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 


Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews: 


ryden. 


Diz/aDLtss. adj, [from di end.] Fearleſs ; un- 
affrighted; intrepid; unſhaken ; undaunted; free 
from terrour. | 


-. Dreadkfs, ſaid he, that ſhall I ſoon declare; 


It was complain'd, that thou had'ſt done great tort 
Unto an aged woman. 


Fairy Queen, 
All night the 4readleſs angel, unpur ſu'd, 
Through heav'n's wide champaign held his Way. 

| Milton, 


Dre/aDLESSNESS. u. ,. [from d--ad/ef5.] Fears | 


leſſneſs; intrepidity ; uadauntedneſs. 


Zelmane, to whom danger then was a cauſe of | 


dreadliſſutſe, all the compolition of her elemente 
being noching but fiery, with ſwiftneſs of deſire 
Sidney. 
DREAM. ». /. [droom, Dutch. This word is 


derived by Meric Caſaubon, with more ingenuity | 


than truth, from Spa mn Ez the contedy of life ; 


_ dreams being, as plays, a repreſentation of ſome- | 


thing which does not really happen. This conceit 
Junius has enlarged by quoting an epigram. 

Lenni we & PO 8, nary n wade oagur, 
Tip o ο Hr Ing, i pie rg d. 


1. A phantaſm of ſleep; the thoughts of a 


fleeping man. 
We eat our meat in fear, and ſleep | 
In the afffiction of thoſe terrible d m 
Fhat ſhake us nightly. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
In dreams they fearful precipices tread ; - 
Or, ſhipwreck'd labour to ſome diſtaut ſhore. 

x - a Dryden. 
Glorious dreams ſtand ready to reſtore 
The pleaſing ſhapes of all you ſaw before. Dry, 
2. An idle fancy; a wild conceit; a groundleſs 


ſalpicion. 


| Let him keep | 
A hundred knights; yes, that on ev'ry dream, 


Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diffike, | 
Shakeſp. K. Lear. | 


He may enguard his dotage. 
To DREAM. v. n. preter. dream:d, or dreamt, 
from the noun. ] | 
1. To have the repreſentation of ſamething in 


cep. ä 5 
Hreaming is the having of ideas, whilſt the out- 


ward ſenſes are ſtopped, not ſuggeſted by any 


external objects, or known occaſion, nor under 
the rule or conduct of the underſtanding. 
I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundleſs plain. Tatler. 
2. It has f before the noun. 
I have long dream d of ſuch a kind of man, 
But, being awake,. I do deſpiſe my dream. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
| I have nightly ſince - 
Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyſelf and me: 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
_ Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. | 
| it | Shakeſpeare's Coriolamis. 
3- To think ; to imagine. 8 
Theſe boys know little they are ſons to th' king, 


Vor Cymbeline dre ms thar they are alive. Shakeſp. | 
He never dreamed of the doluge, nor thought | 
that firſt orb more than a tranſient cruſt: 


| | Burnet's Theory. 
He little dam d how: nigh he was to care, 


Till treach rous fortune caught him in the ſnare. 


| Dryden. 
4. To think idly. . | 
They dream on in a conſtant courſe of reading, 
but not digeſting, 3 


Smith, 
5. To be ſinggiſh ; to idle. 
Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 


And tempts not fortune for a noble day > Dryd. | 
| fiſhes with a dredge. 


To DRIAM. v. 4. Toſeeina dream. 


Ant bol.] 


Locke. | 


74 


| ke. | it meeteth lying at the bottom. 
I began to dream of nothing: leſs than the im- 
mortality of my work. 


DRE 
The Macedon, by Jove's decree, 


wa taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. Diyd:n. 
At length in ſleep their bodies they compoſe, 


And eat the future fight, and early roſe. Dryd. 


DxE/AMER. 1. ſ. {from dream.] 
1 I. One who has dreams; one who fancies in his 
eep. 
The viſion ſaid, and vaniſh'd from his ſrght ; 
The dreamer waken'd in a mortal fright. 
If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glowing 
heat of a glaſs furnace be barely a wandering ima- 
gination in a drowſy man's fancy, by putting his 
head into it, he may perhaps be wakened into a 
certainty. Lacke. 
2. An idle fanciful man; a viſionary. 
„ Sometime he angers me, 
With telling of the moldwarp, and the ant, 
Of dreamer Merlin, and his propheſies. Shakeſprare. 
3. A mope; a man loſt in wild imagination; 
, a reveur. | | 
The man of ſenſe his meat devours, 


| But only ſmells the peel and flow'rs ; 


And he muſt be an idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pie and gnaws the ſtreamer. Prior. 
4. A fluggard; an idler, 3 
DrE'aMLESS. adj. [from dream.] 

dreams. i 


Without 


reported to be both nameleſs and dreamle/s. 
| . Camden's Remains. 
*  DREAR. ». ſ. Dread; terror. 
The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger ; 
The hoarſe night-raven, trump of doleful drear. 
| Spenſer, 
DREAR. adj. [>neonx, Saxon, dreary.] —— 
ful; diſmal; forrowful. - 
In urns and altars round, 
A dear and dying ſound | 


Dxr/4RYHEAD. 1. . [from dreary.] Horrour ; 
| diſmalneſs. A word now no longer in ufe. 
I That ſhortly from the ſhape of womanhed, 

Such as ſhe was when Pallas ſhe attempted, 
She grew to hideous ſhape of drearibead, 
Pined with grief of folly late repented. 

Da R“ARIMENT. ». ſ. [from e 

r. Sorrow; diſmalneſs; melancholy. 

I teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful dreariment. Spenſer”s Epithalamium. 
2. Horrour; dread; terrour. 
no obſolete. 

Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent: 
Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly food, 
Inroll'd in flames and ſmouldring dreariment. 

Fairy Queen. 
- DRE'ARY. adj. [tpeong, Saxon.) 
1. Sorrowful; diſtreſsful. 
The meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly owl, 
With dreary ſhrieks did alſo yell; 
And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abliorred face, ſo horrid and ſo foul. 
Fairy Queen, 


Spenſer. 


2. Gloomy ; diſmal ; horrid. 


e x 
Along the vaſt dominions of the dead. Dryden, 
Towns, foreſts, herds and men promiſcuous 
drown'd, | 
With one great death deform the dreary . 
or. 

2. This word is ſcareely uſed but in poetical 
dition. | 
' DREDGE. ». /. [To dretch, in Chaucer, is to de- 
lay ; perhaps a net ſo often ſtopped may be called 
from this.] A kind of net. 

For oyſters they have a peculiar dredge; a thick, 
| ſtrong net, faſtened to three ſpills of iron, and 
drawn at the boat's ſtern, gathering whatſoever 
Carcau. 

To DREDCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To ga- 
ther with a dredge. 
0 The oyſters dredged in the Lyne, find a welcome 
acceptance. Carew, 
Dax“DOER. . . [from dredge.] One who 


Dryden. | 


The ſavages of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, were | 


Affrights the flamens at their ſervice quaint. Mili. 


This word is} 


Obſcure they went through areary ſhades, that 
led 


DRE 

D x coNEss. x. ſ. [from dreggy.] Fulneſs o 

dregs or 1 es; foulneſs; muddineſis; feculence. 

DCG OISH. adj. from dreg.] Foul with tees 

feculent. 

To give a ſtrong taſte to this ar ggiſh liquor, they: 

fling an incredible deal of nee pas, Ad, 

by ſmall beer is rendered equal in miſchief t 

ſtrong. | Harvey on Conſumption 

Dax“ Gy. adj. [from dregs.] Containing dregs 
conſiſting of dregs ; muddy ; feculent. 

Theie num'rous veins, ſuch is the curious frame, 
Receive the pure infinuating ſti eam; 

But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 7 

To form the blood, or feed the limbs unfit. Black, 

Ripe grapes being moderately preſſed, their 

juice may, without much adreggy matter, be 

ſqueezed out. Boyle. 

DREGS. . /. erten, Saxon; degriau, 
Iflandick. ] i grit : wet is 
1. The ſediment of liquours; the lees; the 
grounds ; the feculence. 

Fain would we make him author of the wine, 
If for the dregs we could ſome other blame. Dav.. 

They often tread deſtruction's horrid path, 

And drink the dregs of the revenger's wrath. Sandys. 

We from the regs of life think to receive, 

What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. 

Dryden. 

Bauch run on poets in a raging vein, 

En to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain. Poe. 
2. Any thing by which purity is corrupted. - 
The king by this journey purged a little the- 

dregs and leaven of the northern people, that were 

before in no good affection towards him. Bacon. 

3. Droſs; ſweepings; refuſe. 

Heav'n's favourite thou, for better fate's de- 
| ſign'd, 

Than 8 dregs and rubbiſh of mankind. Dryd:n. 
What diffidence we muſt be under, whether 

God will regard our facrifice, when we have no- 

thing to offer him but the dregs and refuſe of life,. 

the days of loathing and ſatiety, and the years in 
which we have no pleaſure. - Rogers. 

To DrxrN v. n. [See Drain. | To empty. The. 
ſame with drain: ſpelt differently perhaps by- 
chance. | 

She is the flaice of her lady's ſecrets : tis but 
ſetting her mill agoing, and I can drein her of: 
them all. Congreve.. 

'Tis drein d and empty'd of its poiſon now; 

A cordial draught. Southern... 
To DRENCH. v. a. [onencan, Saxon. ] 

1. To waſh; to ſoak ; to ſteep. 

Our garments being as they were drenched in the 
fea, hold notwithſtanding their freſhne(s and 
gloſſes. | Shale peare. 

To- day deep thoughts learn with me to drench 
In mirth ;-that after no repenting draws. Milton. 

Now dam the ditches,. and the floods reſtrain ; 


Their moiſture has already drench'd the plain. Dryd. 


2. To ſaturate with drink; or moiſture; in an ill 


ſenſe, | 
In ſwiniſh fleep | 
Their.drenched natures lie, as in a death. Sh. Macb. 
Too oft, alas! has mutual hatred d:ncb'd * 
Our ſwordsin native blood. | Philips 
3. To phyfick by violence. 
If any of your cattle are iufeRed,. ſpeedily let 
both ſick and well blood, and drench them. 
Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
Drexcn. n. ſ. [from the verb. | 
1. A draught; a ſwill ; by way of: abhorrence. 
or contempt. | 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the ſleepy: drench - 
Of that forgetful lake benumb nut {til}, . 
That in our proper motion we aſcend, Milian. 
2. Phyſick for a brute. 2 
A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a ſick: 
horſe, and compoſed of ſeveral drugs in a liquid 
form. Farrier's Di. 
Harry, ſays ſhe, how many haſt thou Kil'd to- 
day? Give my roan horſe a drench, ſays he; and 
anſwers, fourteen, an hour after. Shak-ſp. H. IV. 
A drach of wine has with ſucceſs been us'd, 
And through a horn the gen rous juice inſus d. 
Deydin. 


* 8 3» Phydack: - 


rn de 


* * nt 


DR E 


Phyſick that muſt be given by tolle eo 
Their counſels are more like a drench, that muſt 
be poured down, than a draught which muſt be 
leiſurey drank, if I liked it. 

4 A channel of water. 

DrE'/xCHER. n. /. [from drench.] 

1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. | 
2. One that gives phyſick by force. Dig. 

DRENT, participle. Probably corrupted from 
drenched, to make a proverbial rhyme, to bent, or 


Gurni. 


What flames, quoth he, when I the preſent ſee, 


In danger rather to be dre»! than brent ? Fa. Queen, 


To PRESS. v.a. [drefſcr, French.] 
I. To clothe ; to inveſt with cloaths. 
The firſt requeſt 
He made, was, like his brothers to be dreſs'd; 


And, as his birth requir'd, above the reſt. Dr den. 


2. To clothe pompouſly or elegantly. It is uſed 
with vp and»: to enforce it. 

Look upon pleaſures not upon that ſide that is 
next the ſun, or where they look beauteouſly ; 
that is, as they come towards you to be enjoved ; 
for then they paint and ſmile, and die themſelves 
2p in tinſel and glaſs gems, and counterfeit ima- 
gery. Taylor. 

Few admir” q the native red ad white, 

Till poets da them up to charm the ſight. Dry. 
has allia Paulina wore, in jewels, when di fed 
the value of three hundred twenty-two thou- 
. d nine hundred and fixteen pounds, thirteen 
ſhillings, and four-pence. Arbuthnot. 
2. Toadorn; to deck; to embelliſh; to fur- 
nh. | | | 
Where was © fine room in the middle of the 
houſe, handſomely d «xp, for the commil- 
ſioners to fit in. | Clarendon, 

Skill is uſed in dreſſing up power with all the 

ſplendour abſoluteneſs can add to it. Locke 


The mind loſes its natural reliſh of real truth, | 
and is reconciled inſenſibly to any thing that can 


be ed ap into any faint appearance of it. Locke. 
4. Tocover a wpund with medicaments. 
In time of my ſickneſs another chirurgeon dq 
ed her. Wiſeman. 
5. To curry; to rub; a term of the ſtable. 
Our infirmities are fo many, that we are forced 
to de aud tend horſes and aſſes, that they may 


help our needs. Taylor. 


Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 


Stood ready, ſhining all, and ſmoothly dreſs d.. 
Dryden's Muncid. 


6. To break or. teach a horſe. A term of 


horſemanſhip. 
A ſteed 


Well mouth d, * ell manag'd, which hinſelf did | 
| preſſion of urine, may be cauſed by the ſtone's 


d. 


His aid in w ar, his ornament in peace. Dryden 


7. To rectify; to adjuſt. 
Adam! well may we labour till to d 7 
This garden ; {till to tend plant, herb, and flow“ r. 
Milton, 
Well muſt the ground be digg'd, and better 
- 
New fil to make and meliorate the reſt. Dry: ten. 
$. To prepare for a: ny pur poſe. | 
In Orkney they asd their leather with roots of 
tormentil, inſte ad of bark;  Mortiner's Hub. diy. 
g To trim; to fit any thing for ready uſe. 
When he 47 U th the lamps he ſhall burn in- 
cenſs. Ex. xxx. 
When vou dreſs your young hops, cut. away 
10 5 Or thrigs. Mortimer 4 Bofband y. 
10. To prepare victuals for the table. 
This the voluptuous youth, bred up to dref5 
For his fat grandſire ſome delicious meſs, 
In feeding hich hi: tutor will ſurpaſs, 
An heir 2 * at of the gourmand race. Di yd n. 
PRE. . x. ſ. i from the verb.] 
0 ths; garment. : habit. | 
D: fs laughed at in our forefathers wardrobe- 
or pictures, vw hen, bv the circulation of time and 
vanity „ they are brought about, we think becom- 
Government f the Tongue. 
2 robe obſcene was o'er his thoutders thrown, 
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/ by fates and furzes worn alone, Jes Stat. | 


King Charts. 


DRY 

2. Splendid cloaths; habit of ceremony. 

Full dreſs creates dignity, augments confciouſ- 
neſs, and keeps at diſtance an encroacher. Clariſſa. 

z. The ſkill of adjuſting dreſs. | 

The men of Jas Tf 5, and gallantry. Pope. 

Dux'ss ER. 1. /. [from dreſs.] 

1. One employed in putting on the cloaths and 
adorning the perſon of another. 

She hurries all her hand-maids to the taſk ; 1 
Her head alone will twenty dleſſors aſk. Dryd.Fuv. 

2. One. employed in regulating, trimming, or 
adjuſting any thing. 

Said he unto the d. er of his vineyard, Behold 
theſe three years I come ſeeking fruit on this ſig- 


itree, and fiud none. Luke. 


2- The bench in a kitchen on which meat. is 
dreſt or prepared for the table. 

"Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat: 
What dogs are theſe ? Where is the raſcal 18 . 
How durſt you, villains, bring it from the dr.fer, 
And ſerve it thus to me that love it not? 

Shak oſpeare. 
A mapple dreſſer in her hall the had, 


On which full many a ſlender meal ſhe made. 


: De yden. 

When you take down diſhes, tip a dozen upon 

the d fer. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

Dzr/s$TNG. n. /. [from de.] The applica- 

tion made to a ſore. 

The ſecond day after we took off the dr i ings, 
and found an efchar made by the catheretick. 

Wiſeman on Tremp * 

Dx s Nd nOοα n. ſ. [dreſs and room.] The 


room in which clothes are put on. 


Latin books might be found every day in his 
dreſſinzrcom, if it were carefully ſearched. 6 
Daxs r. part. [from de Gi. | 
In flow'ry wreaths the royal virgin dio 


His bergling horns, and kindly clapt his — 


Addiſon. 
To Dr1s. v. a. [contracted from dribble.] To 
crop ; to cut off; to defalcate. A cant word. 
Merchants gains come ſhort of half the mart; 
For he who drives their bargains, dr:bs a part. 

Di yden. 
7, DRLBRLE. v. n. [This word ſeems to have 
come from.drop by ſucceſſive alterations, ſuch as 


dribble, from thence drivel and drivel:y., Drip may 
indeed be the original word, from the Danith 
drypp.] 
1. To fall in drops. | | 
Semilunar proceſſes on the ſurface, owe their 
| form to the dribb/ing of water that paſſed over it. 
Wordward on Foſſi!s, 
A dribbling, difficulty, and a momentary fup- 


ſhutting up the orifice of the bladder.. 


2. To fall weakly and ſlowly. 
Believe not that the dig dart of love 

Can pierce a complete hoſom. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſlaver as a child or ideot. | 
To DrR1V/BBLE. . 4. To throw down in drops. 
Let the cook follow with a ladle full of ſoup, 


and dib ble it all the way up ſtairs, 


Sevift's Rules to Serbants. 
Da IIR LET. . from die. A ſmall ſum; 


odd money in a ſum: 


Twelve long years of exile born, 
Twice twelve we number'd ſince his bleſt return: 
So ſtrictly wert thou juſt to pay, 
Even to the diet of a day. + | D, 5 
Dr!'tr. . + from dry.] That which has the 
quality of abforbing moiſture ;. a deſiccative, 
There is a tale, that boiling of daiſy roots in 


milk, which it is certain are great driers, will 


make dogs little. 5 any 
DRIFT. »: {. Ffrom drive. ] 
1. Force impellent; impulſe; ; overbearing 1 in- 
flv ence, 
A man being under the d of any paſſion, will 
{tl follow the impulſe of it, 'till ſomething inter- 
oſe, and, by a ſtronger pela, turn him ang- 
ther Way. South. 
2. Violence; courſe. 7 


are uſual in living languages. Drop, drip, dripple, 


Artuthnot on Aliments. 


DRY 
The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rite; . 


Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful 
drift. Fairy . 


3. Any thing driven at random. 
Some log, perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, 
An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 

And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome riv'tet paſſage did begin. Dryden 
4. Any thing driven or borne along in a body. 
The ready racers ſtand, 

Swift as on wing of wind vp⸗borne they fly, 
And drifts of ng duſt involve the ſky. 


5. A ſtorm; a ſhower. | 
Our thunder from the South | 
Shall rain their dit of bullets on this town. 


Shakefpeorts. 


6. A heap or farm of any matter thrown to- 
gether by the wind; as a /nowdrifſt, a deep oy of 
ſnow. 

7. Tendency, or aim of action. 

The particular drift of every act, proceeding 
eternally from God, we are not able to difcern ; 
and therefore cannot always give the proper and, 
certain reaſon of his works. Hofer. 

Their 4-if: 'comes known, and they Gifcor er'd 

are; 
For ſome, of many, will be falfe of courſe. 3 

8. Scope of a diſcourſe. 

The main drift of this book being to prove, that 
what is true is impoſſible to be falſe, he oppoſcs 


nobody. T :l/otjor. 
The d-if: of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our com- 
paſſion towards the rebels. Addiſon, 


This by the ſtile, the manner, and the dit, 
'Twas thought could be the work of none but 
_ Swift, Sufi. 
To Drier, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To drive; to urge along. 
Snow no larger than ſo many grains of rand, 
dr You with the wind in clouds from every plain. 
Ellis's Voyage. 
4. To throw together on heaps. * ot autho- 
riſed. 
Hille wanders on 
From hill to dale ſtill more and more aſtray, 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
| | Th om: . 
7% DRILL. v. a. [ driſlin, Dutch; Sinlian, 
Sax. from Sunzh, through.) 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill. 


The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fix- | 


ed upon a flat board, which iron hath an hole 
punched a little way into it, to ſet the blunt end of 

the ſhank of the drill in, when you drill a hole. 
Moons Mechan. Exerciſes. 

2. To perforate; to bore ; to pierce. 
My body through and through he drill'd, 
And Whacum by my fide lay Kill'd. 
Tell, what could di and per forate the poles; 
And to th' attractive rays adapt their holes? 


To make a hole. 


When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they 
hold the drill-bone in their right hand: but when 
they turn ſmall work they hold the drill-bone | nm. 


their, left hand. ; A7oxon, 

4. To delay; to put off: in low phraſe ; 3 cor- 
rupted, I believe, from d-.xv/ed, 

She has bubbled him out of his youth; ſhe &:/- 
i him on to five and fifty, and ſhe will drop him 
in his old age. Addifon, 

5. To draw from ſtep to ſtep. A low phraſe. 

When by ſuch infinuations they have once got 
within him, and are able to drill him on from one 
lewdnels to another, by the fame arts they corrupt 
and ſqueeze him. South, 

6. To drain; to draw flow, ly. This ſe: wants 


[better authority. 


Dril 1 through the ſandy ſtratum every w. V | 
The waters with the ſandy ſtratum riſe. 7. omen. 

7. To form to arms; to teach the military * 
erciſe. An old cent word. 

The foe appear'd drawn up and drill 4, 
Ready to charge them in the field. Hi nba. 
Dur r. 7 LO the yerb. 8 > 
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DRY 


1. An inſtrument with which holes are bored. 
It is a point preſſed hard againſt the thing bored, 
and turned round with a bow and ſtring. 


The way of tempering ſteel to make gravers, 


dr{/ls, and mechanical inſtruments, we have taught 
artificers. | | Boyle. 
Drills are uſed for the making ſuch holes as pun- 
ches will not ſerve for; as a piece of work that 
hath already its ſhape, and muſt have an hole 
made in it. | Moxm. 
2. An ape; a baboon. | = Ws 
Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a dif- 
ferent internal ſpecific conſtitution between a 
changeling and a dri//, when they agree in ſhape 
and want of reaſon. oche. 
3. A ſmall dribbling - brook. This I have 
found no whereelfſe, and ſuſpe& it ſhould be vill. 
Springs through the pleaſant meadows, pour 
their d, | 


Which ſnake-like glide between the bordering | 


hills. Sandys. 

To DRINK. v. n. preter. drank, or drunk ; part. 

aff. d un, or d. unten. ¶ Duncan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To ſwallow liquors ; to quench thirſt. 
Here, between the armies, 

Let's drink together friendly, and embrace. 

_ LL 8 Shak-ſpeare. 

She ſaid d in, and I will give thy camels drink 


Gen. xxiv. 46. 


ſo a 
Gen. ix. 21. 


» Hedrank of the wine. 


When delight is the only end, and reſts in itſelf, 


and dwells there long, then eating and drinking is 


not a ſerving of God, but an inordinate action. 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


2. To feaſt; to be entertained with liquours. 
Ne came to fight you. For my part, I am ſor- 
ry it is turned to a drinking, 

: | Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
3. To drink to cxcets; to be an habitual drun- 
kard. A colloquial phraſe. | 
4. Jo DuINE zo, To ſalute in drinking; to in- 
vite to drink by drinking firſt. 5 

I take your princely word for thoſe redreſſes. 
II gave it you, and will maintain my word; 
And thereupon I dri unto your grace. Ship. 

5. To Dax K 20. To with well to in the act of 
taking the cup. | 

| Give me ſome wine; fill full : 

I drink to th” general joy of the whole t ble, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs. 
| Sb þ ſpeare. 

III din to maſter Bardolph, and to all the cava- 
leroes about London. Shak ſpear, 

To DIN K. Y. a. | 

1. To ſwallow : applied fo liquids, 

He had eaten no bre:d, nor duk any water 
three days ud three nights. 1 Sum. xxx. 12. 

We hae drunkzn our water for money. 
E Sam. v. 4. 
2. To ſuck up; to abſorb. . 

Set rows of roſemary with flow'ring ſtem, 
And let the purple vi'lets di the ſtream. | 
| Dryden. 


Bruſh not thy ſweeping ſkirt too near the wal; 


Thy heedleſs ileeve will dh the colour'd oil. Gay. 
3. To take in by any inlet; to hear ; to ſee, 
My ears have not yet du a hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I Know the ſound. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| Thither write, my queen | 
And with mine eyes I'll die the words you ſend, 
Though ink be made of gall. Shotefpo ms Cymbel. 
Phemius ! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ 3 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with filent joy. 5 
N | Dope. 
I din delicious poiſon from thy eye. Pope. 
4. To a& upon by drinking. 


Come, we have a hot veniſon paſty to dinner: 


come, gentlemen, I hope we thall d/int down all 
unkindnefs. | Shakeſpeare, 
He will drown his health and his ſtrength in his 
belly; and, after all his dww#%z trophies, at length 
&ink down himſelf too. X 1 


alſo; fo I druk, and ſhe made the camels drink al- 


brain. 


| Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. 
__ To DkiP. v. a. 


drips, be his ſauce, 


South. | of the houſes. 


z DRE 
| 5 To mike drunk. | 
enhadad was drinking himſelf drunk in the pa- 


vilions. 
6. It is uſed with the intenſive particles of, up, 
and in; Off to note a fingle a& of drinking, 
One man gives another a cup of poiſon, a thing 


as terrible as death ; but at the ſame time he tells 


him that it is a cordial, and ſo he drink: it of, and 
dies. Scuth, 

7. Up, to note that the whole is drunk. 

Alexander, after he had drank up a cup of four- 
teen pints was going to take another. 

Artuthnet on Coins, 

8. In, to enforce the ſenſe ; uſually of inani- 
mate things. 

The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, 
and emptied, becometh more porous, and greedi- 
ly drinketh in water. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DRIN Ek. z. /. from the verb.] | 

1. Liquor to be ſwallowed : oppoſed to meet. 

hen God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ſtrong above compare, 


Whoſe dun was only from the liquid brook ! 
Milton, 


0 Liquor of any particular kind. 


We will give you rare and fleepy drinks. 
Shak fpeare's Winter's Tale. 
The juices of fruits are either watery or oily : 1 
reckon among the watery all the fruits oat of which 


drink is expreſſed, as the grape, the apple, and the 


pear. Bacon. 
O madneſs, to think uſe of ſtrongeſt wines, 


And ſtrongeſt drin&s, our chief ſupport of health! 


Milton. 
Theſe, when th” allotted orb of time's com- 
| plete, 
Are more commended than the labour'd did. 
Philips. 
Amongſt drinks, auſtere wines are apt to occa- 
ſion foul eruptions. . Ar buthnot on Aliments. 
DrR//NKMONEY. n. Yf [ drink and moncy. | Money 


given to buy liquor. 


leg's ſervants were always aſking for drin&roncy. 

| Arbuthnot. 

D&r/NKABLE. adj. | from di int.] Potable ; ſuch 
as may be drank. 

PrrNKER. 2. /. [from drink.] One that drinks 
to excets ; a drunkard. 

It were good for thoſe that have moiſt brains, 
and are great drin&-rs, to take fume of lignum, 
aloes, roſemary, and frankincenfe, about the full 
of the moon. Bacon. 

The diner and debauched perſon is the object 
of ſcorn and contempt. South, 

The urine of hard <:44ers afford a liquor ex- 
tremely fetid, but no inflammable ſpirit : what is 
inflammable ſtays in the blood, and affects the 
Great drikers common y die apoplectick. 

Arbiuthnot on Aliments. 

To DRIP. v. n. fdrippen, Dutch. ] 

1. To fall in drops. | 

2. To have drops falling from it. 

The ſoil, with fatt'ning moiſture fill'd, 

Is cloath'd with graſs, and fruitful to be till'd: 
Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 
Which Dripping rocks, not rowling ſtreams, ſup- 
| ply. Dryden. 
The tineſt ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux, 


1. To let fall in drops. 
| Her flood of tears 
Seem like the lofty barn of ſome rich ſwain, 
Which from the thatch drips faſt a ſhower of ra'n, 
| Swift 
2. To drop fat in roaſting. | 
Let what was put into his belly, and what he 


His offer'd entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazle broach, 
2 5 Dryd. Virgil. 
Div. a. /. [from the verb.] That which falls 
in drops. | 

Water may be procured for neceſſary occa- 
ſions from the heayens, by preſerying- the drips 

Mortimer 


L 


1 X ings. 


Prior. 


Malton's Angles. : 
And fore d him to drive; but lov'd to draw. Dry. 


DR I 
Dare. . J. [from dip.] The fat which 
houſewives gather from roaſt meat. ; 
Shews all her ſecrets of houſekeeping ; 
For candles how ſhe trucks her dripping. Swift. 
DiYePINGPAN. . ſ. [drip and pan. The pan 
in which the fat of roaſt meat is caught. 
hen the cook turns her back, throw ſmoak- 
ing coals into the drippingpan. Swift. 
Dip LR. adj. | from dip.] This word is ufed 
ſomewhere by Fas fax for weak, or rare; drippie 
ot. | 
To DRIVE. v. a. preterite drove, anciently 
drave; part. pal. driven; or drove. [ dreiban, Go- 
thick; opup, Saxon; dy ven, Dutch. 
1. To produce motion in any thing by violence; 
as, the hammer dr:ves the nail. 
2. To force along by impetuous preſſure. 
He builds a bridge, who never drove a pile. 


TV opes 
On helmets, helmets throne, | 
Shield paſs'd on ſhield, and man drove man along. 
| | Pope. 

3- Toexpel by force from any place : with ah 

Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 
He with a gen'rous rage reſents his wounds. 

Dryder's Virgil. 

His ignominious flight the victors boaſt, 

Beaux banuth beaux, and ſwordknots ſwordknots 
drive. Pops. 

4. To fend by force to any place: with 7. 

Time dives the flocks from field 10 fold, 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold Shakejþ. 
Fate has driven em all 
Into the net. Dr yden's Don Sebaſtian. 
5. To chate ; to hunt. | 
To div the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way. Chevy Chaſe. 

6. To force or urge in any direction. 

He ſtood and meaſured the earth: he beheld, 
and dive aſunder the nations. Hab. ili. 6. 

7. To impel to greater ſpeed. 

8. To guide and regulate a carriage. a 

He took off their chariot wheels, that they 
drove them heavily. Exodus, xiv. 25. 

9. Jo convey animals; to make animals march 
along under guidance. | 

There find a herd of heifers, wand'ring o'er 
The neighb'ring hill, and drive 'em to the ſhore. 

| Addiſom 

10. To clear any place by forciag away what is 
in it. 

We come not with defign of waſteful prey, 

To dive the country, force the fwains away. 
Dryden, 
11. Fo force; to compel. 

For the metre fake, ſome words in him ſome- 
time be dun awry, which require ſtraighter 
placing in plain proſe. Aſchams 

12. To hurry on incomſiderately. 

Mott miterable if ſuch un{kilfulneſs make them 
drive on their time by the periods of fin and death. 

Taylors 

He, driven to diſmount, threatened, if I did not 
the like, to do as much for my horſe as fortune 
had done for his. | Sidney. 

The Romans-did not think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguithed, till they had diver one 
of their conſuls to depart the city, againſt whom 
they found not in the world what to object, ſav- 
ing only that his name was Tarquin. Hooker... 

He was driven by the neceſſities of times, 


more than led by his own diſpoſition, to rigour. 
Liag Charles, 


T3. To diftreſs ; to ſtraiten. 
This kind of ſpeech is in the manner of deſ- 
perate men far driven, & penjer's State of Ireland 
14. To urge by violence, not Kindneſs. 

He taught the goſpel rather than the law, 


15. To impel by influence of paſtion. 

I drave my ſuitor from his mad humour of love 
to a living humour of madneſs. "I. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like its. 

Difcontents drave men into ſlidings. A. Charts. 
Lord Cottington, being mafter of temper, and 
oa 


[of the moſt profound difficulation, knew 


welt 
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well how to lead him into a miſtake, and then 
chi him into choler, Clarend iu. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul; 
where we may ſee what dzves men into a conju- 
gal life: a little burning puſhes us more powcr- 
tully than greater pleaſures in proſpect. Locke. 
16. To urge; to preſs to a concluſion. 

The experiment of wood that ſhineth in the 
dark, we have diligently div and purſued ; the 
rather for that, of all things that give lght here 
below, it is the molt durable, and hath leaſt appa- 
rent motion. Bacen's Netural 1I:ftory. 

We have thus the proper notions of the four 
elements, and both them and their qualities, &/ ver: 
up aud reſolved into their moſt ſimple principles. 

Digby on Boclie. 

To 41:2 the argument farther, let us inquire 

into the obvious deiigns of this divine architect. 
Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

The deſign of theſe orators was to drive ſome 
particular point, either the condenmation or ac- 
quittal. Swift. 

17. To carry on; to keep in motion. 

As a farmer cannot huſband his ground ſo well, 
if he fits at a great rent; ſo the merchant cannot 
dive his trade o w ell, if he fit at great uſury. 

Bacon. 

The bees have common cities of their own, 
And common f.r:, beneath one law they live, 
And with one common ftock their trattick e. 

Dryden. 

Your Paſimoni a lawleſs bargain drove, 

The parent could not ſell the daughter's love. 
Dryden. 

The trade of life cannot be driven without part- 
ners. Collier. 

18. To puriſy by motion : ſo we ſay to drive 
feathers. 

His thrice iu bed of down. Shakeſpeare, 

The one's in the plot, let him be never ſo inno- 
cent; and the other is as white as the diver | 
ſnow, let him be never ſo criminal. L'Erarge. 

19. To DRIVE cut. To expel. 


Tumults and their excitcrs dave myſelf and 


many of both houſes out of their places. 
King Choy les. 


As ſoon as they heard the name of Roſcetes, | 
they forthwith drave ct their governour, aud re- 


ceived the Turks into the town. A Hiſtory, 
To DRIVE. 2. u. 
1. To go as impelted by any external agent. 
The needle endeavours to conform unto the me- 


ridian; but being diſtracted, driveth that way 
where the greater and powerfuller part of tlie 


earth 1s placed. Brown's Valgar Errours. 
Love, fixt to one, ſtill ſafe at anchor rides, 

And dares the fury of the winds and tides ; 

But loſing once that hold, to the wide ocean born, 

It drives away at v Il, to every wave a ſcorn. 

Dryd. Ne 

Nor with the rifng ſtorm would vainly ſtrive; 

But left the helm, and let the veſſel dive. 


Dryden's Acncid, | 


2. To ruſh with violence. 

Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying ſails, 
And rent the theets. Dryden's Auneid. 
Near as he draws, thick harbingers of ſmoke, 

With gloomy pillars cover all the place; 
Whole little intervals of night are broke, 

By ſparks that dive agaitſt his ſacred face. Dry. 
Then with ſo ſwit an ebb the flood arove back- 

ward, | 
It ſlipt from underneath the ſcaly herd. 
Dryatn's All for Love. 

The bees ive out upon each other's backs, 


Tol imboſs their hives in cluſters, Dryden Doz ves, 


While thus he ſtood, 
Perithous' dart drove on, and nail d him to the 
wood. CD ry den. 
As a ſhip, which winds and waves aſſail, 
Now with the current dr:ves, now with the gale ; 
She feels a double fu: ce, by turns obeys 
Th imperious tempeſt, and the impetuous ſeas. 
Dr yd: 7: 
The wol e : ſcampered away, 11 9.77 as hard 


Thick as autumnal Ka” es, or driving ſand, 


no out of uſe. 


DRI 


The moving ſquadrons bischen all the Arand. 
Tape Thad, 
To paſs in a carri: age. 
There is a litter ready; lay him in tz 
And dive tow'rd Dovey. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Thy flaming chariot-wheels, that ſhook 
Heaven's everlaſting frame, while o'er the necks 
Thou d of warring angels ditarry'd. Milton. 
4. To tend to; to conſider as the ſcope and Wes 
timate deſign. 
Authors div at theſe as the higheſt eleg ancics 
which are but the frigidities of * it. 
Brown's Vuloar Errours. 
We cannot w idely miſtake this diſcourſe, 
when we have found out the point he drives at. 


They look no further before them than the next 

line; whence it will inev itably follow, that they 
can drive to no certain point, but ramble from 

one ſubje& to another. D den. 

We have done gur work, and are come within 
view of the end that we have been driving at. 

 Addiſnon the War. 
5. To aim; to ſtrike at with fury. 
Four rogues in buckram let dr:ve at me. 


At Auxur's ſhield he drove, and at the blow 

Both ſhield and arm to ground together go. 
: 5 Dr ydl e 
6. To drive, in all its fenſes, whether active or 
neuter, may be obſerved to retain a ſenſe com- 
pounded of violence and progreſſion. 

To PRIVEL v. n. | from dip, dripples dr ible, 
drivel.] 

r. 10 flaver; to let the ſpittle fall in drops, 
like a child, an ideot, or a dotard. 

I met with this Chremes, a driveling old fellow, 
lean, ſhaking both of head and hauds, already 
half earth, and yet then moſt greedy of earth. 

Sidney. 

No man could ſpit from him, but would be 

forced to drive! like ſome paralytick, or à fool. 
Grew, | 

2. To he weak or fooliſh ; to dote. 

This <:w-//»g love is like a great natural, that 
runs lolling up and down to hide his bauble. : 

 Shaleſperres Romeo and Juliet. 

T hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſotted, 

Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey by love; 
A drivelins hero, fit for a romance. Dryden. 

Dx EL. u. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Slaver; moiiture ſhed from the mouth. a 

Beſides th' eternal drive/, that ſupplies = 


eyes . Dr Iden. 
2. A fool ; an ideot ; a driveller. This ſeaſe 18 
What fool am 1, to mingle that d ivel's ſpeeches 
among my noble thoughts 3 s Sidney. 
Mi lions of years ths old dive. Cupid lives, 
While ſtill more wretch, more wicked he doth 
| prove. Stdncy. 
D&1'vErLLER. 2. 2 [from drivel.] A fool; an 
ideot; a flaverer. I have heard the arranteſt di- 
vellers commended for their ſhrewdneſs, even by 
men of tolerable judgment. Sdoiſt. 
DrxYvix. Farticiple of drive. 
They were diſgen forth from among men. 
Job, XXX. 5. 
DRV R. ». ſ. from drive.] 
1. Ihe perſon or inſtrument who gives any 
motion by violence. 
2. One who drives beaſts. 
He from the many peopl'd city flies ; ; 
Contemns their lahours. and the driver”: 5 Cries. 
7 Sand) 
The driver runs up to him immediately, and 
heats him almoſt to deoth, L'Ejrrange. 
The multitude of common rout, like a drove 
of ſhee or an herd ot men, may be managed 
by any 1:0:ſe or cry which their driver ſhall accuſ- 
tom 1 to. 6 : Sͤsautb. 
3. One We, drives a carriage. h 
Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The ſounding laſh, and, ere the ſtroke deſcends, 


LEfe e. | 


Low to the W 5888 his pliant body bends. 


Loc he, . 


Shakeſpeare's "Wm | 


DRO 


Med dew.] To ſhed in ſma 
ter rains. 
When the ſun ſets, the air doth drizzle dew. 


flow drops, as Wins 


Though now this face of mine be hid 

In ſap-conſuming Winter s d+z2/:d ſnow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Yet hath my night of life ſome memory. Sate 
7 DRIZ 2 LE. v. n. To fall in ſhort flow drops, 
And 4riz2/ing drops that often-do redound, 

The firmeſt fliat doth in continuance wear. Sper, 
Her heart did melt in great compaſſion, 

And drizzling tears did ſhed for pure e 

"airy Nuceu. 
This day will pour down, 
If I conjefure aught, no ing ſhow'r, 
But rattling orm of arrows barb'd with fire. 
Milton, 
The neighbouring mountains, by reaſon of their 
height, are more expoſed to the dews and drizzling 


rains than any of the adjacent parts. 


Addiſon on Italy, 
 Dar/z2zLY, adj. [ from-drizz/e.] Shedding ſmall 
rain. 
This during W intor's drizz/ ly reign be done, 
'Ti/lthe new ram receives tli exalted ſun. 


Dryden's Vi Ugls 
DROIL. ». by uns underſtood a CONtrace 
tion of drivel. 


A drone ; a fluggard. 


ly; to plod. 

Let ſuch vile vaſſals, born to baſe vocation, 
Drudge in the world, and for their living dei, 
Which have no wit to live withouten toyle. 

Spenſer. 


in which we are converſant : the droi/ing peaſant 

ſcarce thinks there is any world beyond the neighs 

bouring markets. Gower nment of the Tongue. 
DRCLL. n. /. ¶ droler, French. ] 


tricks; a jeſter; a buffoon; a jackpudding. 
As he was running home in all haſte, a dro?! 
takes him up by the way. E Ejtrange. 


doll; 
To- day's conceit methinks, is ſomewhat dull. 


Democritus, dear droll, reviſit earth, 
P 7 or. 


Some as juſtly fame extols, 6 
For lofty lines in Smichiield d. Swift. 
the buffoon. 

Such auguſt deſigns as inſpire your inquiries uſed 


wit enough to make others and themſelves ridicu- 


Men that will not be reaſoned into their ſenſes, 
may yet be laughed or d. into them. L' Eftrange. 


never ſhall be able to dro!/ away nature. 
DRo/LLERY. 2. 7. [ from droll.] Idle Jokes ; 
buffoonery. 
They hang between heaven and hell, borrow 
the Chriſtians faith, and the atheiſts drc/lery upon it. 
Government of the Tongues 
DRo'MEDARY. 7. /. [dromedare, Ital. 
A ſort of camel ſo called from its ſwiftneſs, be- 


Dromed :ries are ſmaller than common camels, flen- 


one larger, with two ſmall bunches, covered with 


both are capable of great fatigue. 


nor horn upon trieir feet, which are only covered 
with a fleſhy ſkin ; and they are about ſeven feet 
and a half high, from the ground to the top of their 
heads. See CAMEL, Calmet. 


Bre, ru x 


To. DRI ZZ LE. v. a. [# riſclen, Germah, . te 


5 bakeſpeare. | 


To Dro1L. v. u. Lo work W and ow. 


Deſuetude does contract and narrow our facul- 
ties, ſo that we can apprehend only thote things 


1. One whole buſineſs is to raiſe mirth by petty | 


Why, how now, Andrew ! cries his brother | 


Prion 
And with our follies glut thy heighten'd mirth. 


The dropping beard, from noſtrils, mouth and!“ 
2, A farce; ſomewhat exhibited to raiſe mirth. 


To DROLL. v. a. | droley Fr.] To jeſt; to play. | 


to be decided by drolling fantaſticks, that have only 
lous... © Glanvilles 


Let virtuoſoes inſult and deſpiſe on, yet they 
South, 


cauſe it is ſaid to travel a hundred miles a-day. 
derer, and more nimble, and are of two kinds 
hair, on its back; the other leſſer, with one hairy | 
eminence, and more frequently called camel: 


Their hair is 
:oft and ſhorn : they have no fangs or fore-teeth,. 


Straw. 


1 
| 
$4 
| 


Therefore I part with him. 


On all her fortune- telling lines. 


PRO 


Straw for the horſes and dromedatics brought 


they unto the place. I Kings. 
Mules, after theſe camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with utenſils of war. 


DRONE. ». /. ſtoen, Saxon.] 


_ Milton. ] 


1. The bee which makes no honey, and is there- | 


fore driven out by the reſt. | 
The ſad-ey'd juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 
Luxurious kings are to their people loſt ; 
They live, like drones, upon the publick coſt. 
| Dryden's Aus eng xebe. 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laberious hive. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. A fluggard; an idler. | | 
W He ſleeps by day 
More than the wild cat: droxes hive not with me, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Sit idle on the houſhold hearth g 
A burd'nous drone, to viſitants a gaze. Milton. 
It is my misfortune to be married to a drore, 


- who lives upon what I get, without bringing any 
thing into the common ttock. 


Addiſon. 
3. The hum, or inſtrument of humming. 
Here while his canting drone-pipe ſcann'd 
The myſtic figures of her hand ; 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 

Cl:aveland, 

To DRoNE. v. ». [from the noun, ] 8 

1. To live in idleneſs; to dream. 

What have I loſt by my forefathers fault? 

Why was not I the twentieth by deſcent 

From a long reſtive race of droning kings ! 

Dryden. 

2. To give a heavy dull tone. | 2 

Melfoil and honeyſuckles pound, 
With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground, 

And mix with tinkling braſs the cymbal's 

droning ſound. Dryden. 


| Dro'nI5H. adj, [from drone.) Idle; fluggiſh ; | 


dreaming; lazy; indolent ; unactive. 
The droniſp monks, the ſcorn and ſhame of 
manhood, | | 
Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 
To neſtle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 
To PROOP, v. n. [droef, ſorrow, Dutch. 
1. To languiſh with ſorrow. 
Conceiving the diſhonour of his mother, 
He ſtraight declin'd, droop'd, took it deeply; 
Faſten'd, and fix d the ſhame on't in himſelf. 
| = | Shakeſpeare. 
7 I d0þ, with ſtruggling ſpent ; 
My thoughts are on my ſorrows bent. Sardys. 
2. To faint; to grow weak; to be diſpirited. 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moſt auſpicious ſtar ; whoſe influence 
If now II court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after drop. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
Good things of day begin to drop and drowſe, 
While night's black agents to their prey do 
row ſe. | | Shak-ſpeare, 
When by impulſe from heav'n, Tyrtæus ſung, 
In 4:o09p:ing ſoldiers a new courage fprung. 
| | Roſcommon. 
Can flow'rs but dico in abſence of the ſun, 
W hich wak'd their ſweets ? and mine, alas ! is 
| nord... TEE Dryden, 
Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 
Nor do his wings with ſickly feathers drop. Dryd. 
When factious rage to cruel exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of loye, 
The muſes droop'd with their forſaken arts. Dryd. 
I'll animate the ſoldiers drcoping courage, 


With love of freedom and contempt of life. 


pt. : Adclifon's Cato. 
I ſaw him ten days before he died, and obſei ved 
he began very much to dre and languiſh. Swift. 
3- To fink ; tolean downwards; commonly by | 
weakneſs or grief. Py 
I never from thy fide henceforth muſt ſtray, 
Where'er our day's work lies; though now 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 1 


DR 


: His head, though gay, 
Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck'd with gold, 
Hung droprug, unſuſtain'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
On her heav'd boſom hung her dro2ping head, 
Which, with a ſigh, the rais'd; and this the ſaid. 


Pope. 

DROP. ». /. ¶dnoppa, Saxon. 
I. A globule of moiſture; as much liquour as 
falls at once when there is not a continual ſtream. 
Meet we the med'cine of our country's weal, 
And with bim pour we in our country's purge, 
Each drep of us. > Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


be put into ten thouſand meaſures of water, the 
wine being overpowered by ſo vaſt a quantity of 
water, will be turned into it; he ſpeaks very im- 


probably. | Boyle. 
Admiring in the gloomy ſhade, 
Thoſe little drops of light. Waller. 


Had I but known that Sancho was his father, 
I would have pour'd a deluge of my blood 
To fave one drop of his. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
2. Diamond hanging in the ear. 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign ; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 
DROP SERENE. . |. | gutta ſcrena, Lat.] A diſ- 


[eaſe of the eye, proceeding from an inſpiflation of 


the humour. 
So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd ! Milton's Par, Loft. 
To DROP. v. a. ¶ dhoppan, Saxon.) 
1. To pour in drops or ſingle globules. 
His heavens ſhall drop down dew. 
Deut. Xxxxili. 28. 
2. To let fall from a higher place. 
Others o' er chimney tops and turrets row, 
And drop their anchors on the meads below. 
| Dryden. 
| | One only hag remain'd : 
Propp'd on her truſty ſtaff, not half upright, 
And dropp'd an aukward court'ſy to the knight. 
Dryden. 
St. John himſelf will ſcarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear. Swift. 


poſſeſſion. ; 

| Though I could 
With barefac'd power ſweep him from my ſight, 
And bid my will avouch it ; yet I muſt not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whoſe loves I may not drop. Shake(p. Macbeth. 

Thoſe who have aſſumed viſible ſhapes for a 
ſeaſon, can hardly be reckoned among this order 
of compounded beings ; becauſe they drop their 
bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible 
ſhapes Waits's Logick. 

4. To utter ſlightly or caſually. 

Dip not thy word againſt the houſe of Iſaac. 

Ans. 

5. To inſert indirectly, or by way of digreſſion. 

St. Paul's epiſtles contain nothing but points of 
Chriſtian inſtruction, amongſt which he ſeldom 
fails to drop in the great and diſtinguiſhing doc- 
trines of our holy religion. Locke. 

6. To intermit ; to ceaſe. 

Where the act is unmanly or immoral, we 
ought to d our hopes, or rather never entertain 
them. Collier on Deſpair, 

After having given this juagment in its favour, 
they ſuddenly dropt the purſuit. Sharp's Surgery, 

7. To quit a maſter. 

I have beat the hoof 'till I have worn out theſe 
ſhoes in your ſervice, and not one penny left me to 
buy more; ſo that you muſt even excuſe me, if 1 
drop you here. L'Eftrange. 

8. To let go a dependant, or companion, with- 
out farther aſſociation. 

She drilled him on to five and fifty, and will 


in anvther. | [tddijon. 
They have no ſooner fetched themſelyes up to 
the fathion of the polite world, but the town has 
< opped them. Addiſon. 
Mention either of the Kings of Spain or Poland, 
and he talks notably ; but if you go out of the Ga- 
zette, you drop him. Aud. ſon. 


enjoin'd ; | 
Laborious, till day drop. Milton's Par. Loſe. 
| £52 | 


Whereas Ariſtotle tells us, that if a drop of wine | 


3. To let go; to diſmiſs from the hand, or the 


drop him 1a his old age, if ſhe can find her account 


DR O 

9. To ſuffer to vanith, or come to nothing. 

Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated 
by ſuch records as would preſerve the traditionary 
account ,of him to after-ages, and reaify it, if, by 
paſting through ſeveral generations, it might 4rp 
any part that was material. Audion. 

Opinions, like faſhions, always deſcend from 
thoſe of quality to the middle ſort, and thence to 
the vulgar, where they are dropped and vaniſh. 

0 f Swift, 

10. To bedrop; to ſpeckle ; to variegate with 

ſpots, Faris flellatus corpora guttis. 
| Or, ſporting, with quick glance, 

Shew to the ſun their way'd coats, dropp'd with 

To DroP. v. u. 

1. To fall in drops, or ſingle globules. | 

The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath. Shakeſp. Merch. Venice. 
2. To let drops fall; to diſcharge itſelf in 
drops. . | 8 
| The heavens dropped at the preſence of God. 

Pſalm Ixvü. 8. 

While cumber'd with my dropping cloaths I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, ' 
Stain'd with my blood th' unhoſpitable coaſt. 

Dryden Aneid. 

Beneath a rock he ſigh'd alone, 
And cold Lyczus wept from every dropping ſtone, 
Dryden. 


3. To fall; to come from a higher place. 
Philoſophers conjecture that you dropped from 
the moon, or one of the ſtars. Gulliver s Travels. 
In every revolution, approaching nearer and 
nearer to the ſun, this comet muſt at laſt into 
the ſun's body. | 4 
4. To fall ſpontaneouſly. | 
So may'ſt thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou 
| dr 
Into thy mothers lap ; or be with eaſe 
Gather'd, not harſhly pluck'd. 
5. To fall in death; to die ſuddenly. 
It was your preſurmiſe, 
That in the dole of blows your ſon might drop. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
6. To die. ; 


Nothing, ſays Seneca, ſo ſoon reconciles us to 
the thoughts of our own death, as the proſpect of 
one friend after another dropping round us. 

Dighy to Pope. 

7. To fink into filence ; to vaniſh ; to come to 
nothing : a familiar phraſe. | 5 

Virgil's friends thought fit to let drop this incident 
of Helen. Lddiſon's Travels. 

I heard of threats, occaſioned by my verſes: I 
ſent to acquaint them where I was to be found, 
and ſo it dropped. Pope. 

8. To come unexpectedly. 

Either you come not here, or as you grace 
Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, 
Careleſs and qualmiſh, with a yawning face. 

Dr -yden, 

He could never make any figure in company, 
but by giving diſturbance at his entry ; and there- 
fore takes care to die in when he thinks you are 
juſt ſeated. Spectator, N 445. 

9. To fall ſhort of a mark. : 

Often it drops or overſhoots by the diſpropor- 
tions of diſtance or application. Collier 

DRIN G. 2. ſ. | from drop.] 

1. That which falls in drops. 

Thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen- ſtuff, 

And barreling the droppings and the ſnuff 

Of waſting candles. . : | 

2. That which drops when the continuous 
ſtream ceaſes, 

strain out the laſt dull droppings of your ſenſe, 
And-rhyme with all the rage of impotence. Pepe, 
Dzxv/2LET. n. /. A little drop. * 

thou abhorr'dſt in us our human griefs, 

Scorn'd our brine's flow, and thoſe our drop/ct:, 

which 

From niggard nature fall, Shakeſp. Tino, 

Dno'vs TONE. u. . [ drop and flone.] Spar formed 
into the ſhape of drops. Woodward, 


Milton. 
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DR O 
D«ro'eworT. n. ſ. [d. and 20577. A plant of 
various ſpecies. 
Dro'es1CAL. aj [from .] Diſeaſed with 


a dropiy; hydropical ; tending to a dropſy. 
The diet of nepbritick and drop/ical perions 


| ought to be ſuch as is oppoſite to, and ſubdueth 


e alkaleſce:t nature of the ſalts i in the ferum of 
Ss blood. Lrvuthnot on Aliments, 


Do s1E D. ad. | from & opſy. Diſeaſed wal | 


a dropſy. 
_ Where great addition ſwells, and virtue none, 

It is a drop/icd honour : good alone 

Is good. Shakejp. Allis well that ends well. 

DRO/PSY. n. ſ. [hydrops, Latin; whence an- 
ciently hydrop:/y, thence dropiſy, dropſy.] A collec- 
tion of water in the body, from too lax a tone of 
the ſolids, whereby digeſtion i is weakened, and all 
the parts ſtutfed. Quincy. 

An anaſarca, a ſpecies of dreþſy, is an extravaſa- 
tion of water lodged 1n the cells of the membrana 
adipoſa. | Sharp. 

DROSS. . /. [>nop, Saxon.) | 

1. The recrement or deſpumation of metals. 

Some ſcumm'd the Ys that from the metal 

came, 
Some ſtirr'd the molten ore with ladles great, 
And every one did ſwink, and every one did ſweat. 
. S (n. 

Should the mixture of a little d ofs Farin de 
church to deprive herſelf of ſo much gold, rather 
than learn how, by art and judgment, to make ſe- 
paration of the one from the other? Hooker, 

2. Ruſt; incruttation upon metal. 

An emperor, hid under a cruſt of dro/s, aſter 
cleanſing, has appeared with all his titles freſh and 
| Addiſon. 

3. Refuſe; leavings; ſweepings ; any thing re- 
maining after the removal of the better part; 
Aregs; feculence; corruption. 

Fair proud, now tell me, w hy ſhould fair be 

proud, 
Sith all world's glory is but d 2/ mica; : 

And in the ſhade of death itfelf ſhall ſhroud, 
However now thereof ve little ween ? Spe of # 

That moſt divine light only ſhineth os thoſe 
minds, which are purged from all worldly d., 
and human uncleaneſs. Ralagh, 

All treaſures and all gain eſteem as di, 

And dignities and pow'rs all but the higheſt, 

; Milton. 

Such precepts exceedingly diſpoſe us to piety 


diouglus, and great plagues. 


and religion, by purifying our ſouls from the , 


and filth of ſenſual delights. Tilo:fon. 

Dro'ssIKESS. 7. .. {from di.] Foulneſs; 
feculence; ruſt. 

The furnace of affliction refines us from earth- 
ly dries, and ſoftens us for the impreſſion of 
God's ſtamp Boy le. 

5 male . from droſs.] 

1. Full of ſcorious or recrementitious parts; ; 
Full of droſs. 

So doch the fire the de gold refine. Davis. 

For, by the fire, they emit not only many dre 
and ſcorious parts, but whatſoever they had re- 
ceived either from earth or loadſtone. | 

Brown's Vulgar Errairs. 
2, Worthleſs; foul; feculent. | 
Your intention hold, | | 
As fire theſe d rhymes to pur 177 
Or as elixir to change them into gold. Donne. 

Ds'/TCHEL. 2. /. [corrupted perhaps from 
#etchel. To dretch, in Chaucer, is to idle, to delay. 
Droh ”, in Fr: 20K , 18 delay. 

An idle wench; a fluggard. In Scottiſh it is 
Ai uſed. | 

DRovs. 2. . [from drive.) 

1. A body or number of cattle : generally uſed 
of oxen or black cattle. 

They brought to their ſtations many droves of 
cattle; ad within a few days were brought out of 
the country two thouſand muttons. Heoywwar d. 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern 
Ao. Brown. 

2. A ie of ſheep driven. To an Herd of 
oxen we regularly oppoſe, not a dr ove, but 2 flock 
of ſheep. | 


by 


DRO 
A #1057 of ſheep, or an herd of oxen, may be 
managed by any noife or cry which the drivers 
ſhall accuſtom them to. | South. 
3- Any collection of animals. 
The ſounds and ſeas, with all their ay ves; 
Now to the moon in way ering morrice move. 
„Milte. 
4. A crowd; a tumult. 
But if to fame alone thou do'ft pretend, 
The miſer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide with doors, adorn'd with plated 0 | 
Where droves, as at a city gate, may paſs. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Dao VEN, part. from drive. Nor: now med. 
This is fought indeed; 


Had we done ſo at firſt, we had d o chin DENY 


With clouts about their heads. a Shakeſpeare. 
Dxro'v rx. a. from drove. ] One that fats oxen 
for ſale, and drives them to market. 
The prince hath got your Hero. 
-I wiſh him joy of her. 


| —Why, that's ſpoken like an honeſt drover ; fo 


they 1ell bullocks. 
Sha leſpeare es Much Ado about Nothing. 

The drover who his fellow drover meets, 
In narrow paſſages of winding ttreets. 

DROUGHT. . / duzode, Saxon. ] 

1. Dry weather; want of rain. 

O earth! I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers : | 
In Summer's dr0ght I'll drop upon thee ſtill. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Great droughts in Summer, laſting 'till the end 
of Auguſt, ſome gentle ſhowers upon them, and 
then ſome dry weather, protend a peſtilent Sum- 


mer the year following. Bacon. 
To ſouth the Perſian bay, > 
And inacceſſible th' Arabian drought. Milton. | 


As torrents in the dr-wth of Summer fail, 


So periſht man from death ſhall never riſe. Sandys. 


They were fo learned in natural philoſophy, 

that they foretold earthquakes and ſtorms, great 

IVY 

In a droug he the thirſty creatures cry, | | 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain. 

| Dryden, 

Upon a ſhower, after a drought, earthworms and 


land-ſnails innumerable come out of their lurking- 


places. l Kay. 
2. Thirſt; want of drink. 
His carcate, pin'd with hunger and with drough!. 
| Milton, 
One whoſe drought 
Yet ſcarce allay'd, ſtill eyes the current ſtream, _ 


Whote liquid murmur heard, new thirſt excites. 
Milton, | 
Daou'cnTINEsS. n. /. [from droughty.] The 


ſtate of wanting rain. 

Dro'ucnTy. adj. [from drought. 4 

1. Wanting rain; tultry. 

That a camel, ſo patient of long thirſt, ſhovld 
be bred in ſuch droughty and parched countries, 
where it is of ſuch eminent uſe for travelling over 


thoſe dry and ſandy deſarts, where no water is to | 
be had, muſt be acknowledged an act of Provi- 
Ray on the Creation. | 
| Hath lock'd up mortal ſenſe, then liſten 1 
| To the celeſtial ſyren's harmony. 


dence and deſign. 
2. Thirſty ; dry with thirſt. 
If the former years 
Exhibit no ſupplies, alas! thou muſt ke 
With taſteleſs water waſh thy droughty throat. 
Philips. 
To Drown. v. a. | from a below, Ger- 
m_ Skinner, from diuncnian, Saxon, Myr. Lye. ] 
IJ ſuffocate in water. 
1 hey would ſoon drown thoſe that refuſed to 
iwim down the popular ſtream. King Charles. 
When of God's i image only eight he found 
Snatch'd from the wat'ry grave, and ſav'd from 
nations drown'd. Prior. 
2. To overwhelm in water. 8 
Or ſo much as it needs BD 
To dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Galleys might be downed in the harbour with 
the great ordnance, before they could be rigged. 


79 10. l. Fr] 


Dryden. 


| 


| fleep. 


DRO 


To overflow; to bury in an inundation ; ; ts 
deluge. 

Betwixt the prince aud parliament we ſtand, 
| The barriers of the itate on either hand: h 


4. To immerge ; to loſe in any thing. 
Moſt men being in ſenſual pleaſures drown'd, 


It ſeems their ſouls but in their ſeifes are. Davies. 


5. To loſe in ſomething that overpowers or 
covers. 
| Who cometh next will not follow that courſe, 


however good, which his predeceſſors held, for 
doubt to have his doings drowned in another man's 


praiſe. Spenſer on Treland. 
That the brightnefs of the fun doth drown our 


diſcerning of the leſſer lights, is a popular errour. 
HW ion. 


My private voice is drown'd amid' the ſenate. Add. 
Some aged man who lives this act to ſee, 

And who in former times remember'd me, 

May ſay, the fon, in fortitude and fame, 

Outgoes the mark, and drown: his athcr's name. 


Jo DROWN. v. n. To be ſuffocated in the waters 
There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet 
was never burned; that beware of water, and 
yet was never nigh drowning. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Methought what pain it was to drown / 
What dreaCful nous of waters in my ears! 
| Sbafeſpeare. 
To DROWSE. v. a. [dro n, 2878 To make 
heavy with ſleep. 
There gentle ſleep 


Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz'd 


My ved ſenſes uncontroul'd. 
Miltow s Paradiſe Lofe. 
To DROWSE. v. u. 
1. To flumber ; to grow heavy with fleep. 
All their ſhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus; and more wakeful than to done, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe. 
Milton's Parad iſe Loft, 
2. To look heavy; not cheerful. 

They rather drows'd, and hung their eyelids 
| down, _ | 
Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpeet 
As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries. _ 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
ä | Dro'ws1LY. adv. [from d owſy.} 

1. Sleepily ; ; heavily 3 ; with an 


The air ſwarms thick with wand'ring deities, 
Which drowjirgly like humming beetles riſe. 


2. Sluggiſhly ; ; idly; Nothfully ; ; lazily. 


things, and, thereby ſatiated, ſlothfully and drow- 
fily ſit down. Rakeigh, 
Dro'wsINESS. n. . [from drow/y. 


What a ftrange drowſineſs poſſeſſes them 
Shak. jo 
In deep of night, when dr on, Ss 


Millon. 
What ſuccour can-Ihope the muſe will ſend, 
Whoſe drow/ineſs hath wrong'd the muſe” 8 as riend 2 
PAW» 


He paſſes his whole life in a dozed Ro "rr 


between fleeping and waking, with- a kind of 
drowſineſs and confuſion upon his ſenſes. South. 
He that from his childhood has made riſing be- 
times familiar to him, will not waſte the beſt part 
of his life in drowſineſs and lying a bed. Loc. 
A ſenſation of d. ſs, oppreſſion, and laſſi- 


tude, are 0 of a plentiful meal in young peoð- 


5 Arbullinos. 
2. Idleneſs; indclence ; ; inaQtiyity. | 
It falleth out well, to ſhake off your dr ofen; ; 
for it ſeemed t to be the trumpet of a war. 


Bacorn's Holy War. 


Dro'ws1HED. u. þ ee inclination to 
os Obſolets, . 


Tho 


May neither overflow, for the they drown the 
land. Dryden. 


Dryden, | 


inclination 1 


Dryden, 
We ſatisfy our underſtanding with the firſt 


1. Sleepineſs ; heavineſs with flecp ; ; diſpoſition 
to ſleep. 


Start and raiſe up their draw/y heads. 


never have been capable of. 


drub and contuſions. 


| Dav'oors, . ,. [from drudge.] = 


DRU 


The royal virgin ſhook off arowſyhed 1 
Ani riſing forth out of her baſer boure, 


Look'd for her knight. Fairy Queen. 
' Duv'/wsvy. adj. [from drowſe.] _ | 
1. Sleepy ; heavy with ſleep; lethargick. 
Drow/y am I, and yet can rarely fleep. Sidhey. 
Men doauſy, and defirous to fleep, or before the 


fit of an ague, do uſe to yawn and ſtretch. 


; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The flowers, ca!l'd out of their beds, 
Cleaveland. 

Drunken at laſt, and dry they depart, 
Each to his houſe. Dryden. 
2. Heavy; lulling ; cauſing ſleep. 
Sir Guyon, mindful of his vows yplight, 
Vproſe from drowſy couch. : 
While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm reclin'd, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind, 


And feather'd quires that warbled in the ſhade, 


And purling ſtreams that through the meadow 
ſtray'd, 23 8 
In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Hddiſon 


3. Stupid; dull. | 
. Thoſe inadvertencies, a body would think, even 
our author, with all his drowſy reaſoning, could 
Altterbu: 7. 
J DRU B. v. 4. [dluber, to kill, Daniſh.] To 
threſh ; to beat; to bang; to thump; to thwack ; 
to cudgel. A word of contempt. 

He that is valiant, and dares fight, 
Though du, can loſe no honour by't. 
f Hudibras. 

The little thief had been ſoundly drubbed with a 
good honeſt cudgel. 

Though the bread be not mine, yet, if it had 
been leſs than weight, I ſhould have been drubbed. 

: : | Locke. 


Dau. . . [from the verb.] A thump; a 


knock; a blow. 


The blows and drubs T have receiv'd, 
Have bruis'd ray body, and bereav'd 
My limbs of ſtrength. Hudibras. 
By ſetting an unfortunate mark on their fol- 
lowers, they have expoſed them to innumerable 
Addiſon, 
To DRUDGE. v. ». Dneccan, to vex, Saxon; 
draghen, to carry, Dutch.) 
offices: to toil without honour or dignity; to 
work hard; to flave. F 
And to crack'd fiddle, and hoarſe tabour, 
In merriment, did &:dge and labour. Hudibras. 
The poor fleev little: we muſt learn to watch 
Our labours late, 2nd early every morning, 
Midſt Winter froſts ; then clad and fed with ſpar- 
ing, * 
Riſe to our toils, and drdge away the day. O:way, 


Advantages obtained by induſtry directed by 
philoſophy, can never be expected from drudging 
ignorance. | 


Glanville. 
Soon he came to court, 


| Proffering for hire his ſervice at the gate, 


To dude, draw water, and to run or wait. 
55 Dryden. 
I made no ſuch bargain with you, to live al- 
ways drudging. Dtyden's Dedication, Æneid. 
What is an age, in dull renown drug d oer 
One little ſingle hour of love is more. Granville. 
Drvpcs. . f. | from the verb.] One employed 


in mean labour; a ſlave; one doomed to ſervile 


occupation. 
To conclude, this drudgs of the devil, this di- 


viner, laid claim to me. 
5 Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
He fits above and laughs the while 
At thee, ordain'd his drudve, to execute 
Whate'er his wrath ſhall bid. Milton's Par. Left. 
Art thou our ſlave, 


Our captive, at the publick mill our drudge, 


And dar'ſt thou, at our ſending and command, 
Diſpute thy coming? Milton s Agoniſtes. 
He is content to be their udge, 
And on their errands gladly'trudge. Hudibras. 
The hard maſter makes men ſerve him for 
nought, who rewards his drudges and flaves with 
nothing but ſhame and ſorrow, and miſery. 


RAY" | 
Fairy Queen. 


 CFfirange. | 


To labour in mean 


8 


Tillotſon. 


DRU 
t. A mean labourer. 
2, The drudging-box; the box out of which 
Power is throw on roaſt meet. Diet. 
Davor kv. ». /. [from drudge.] Mean la- 
bout; ignoble toil; diſhonourable work; ſervile 
Occupation. 1 
My old dame will be undone for one to do her 
huſbandry, and her drudgery. Shakeſpeare. 
Were there not inſtruments for drudgery as well 
as offices of drudgery? Were there not people to 
receive orders, as well as others to give and autho- 
r1Ze them ? | L' Efirange. 
Tou do not know the heavy grievances, 
The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries, 
Which they impoſe. Sgutbern's Oroonoko, 
To thee that drudgery of pow'r I give; 
Cares be thy lot : reign thou, and let me live. 
Dryden, 
Paradiſe was a place of bliſs, as well as immor- 
tality, without dudgery, and without ſorrow. 
Locke. 
Even Drudgery himſelf, 
As at the car he ſweats, or duſty hews 
The palace-ſtone, looks gay. Thomſon's Summer. 
It is now handled by every dirty wench, and 
condemned to do her drudgery. 
- Swift's Meditations on a Broomſiick. 
Dru'dGINGBOX. . ſ. [drudging and box.] The 
box out of which flower is ſprinkled upon roaſt 


meat. 


But if it lies too long, the crackling's pall'd, 
Not by the drudgingbox to be recalld. 
King's Cookery. 

Drv'/pcixcLy. adv. [from drudging. | Labori- 
ouſly ; toilſomely. 

He does now all the meaneſt and triflingeſt 
things himſelf drudgingly, without making uſe of 
any inferiour or ſubordinate miniſter. 
| Ray on the Creaticn. 

DRUG. n. /. [ drogue, French. 

1. An ingredient uſed in phy fick, a medicinal 


ſimple. 
A fleet deſcry d 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Cloſe failing from Bengala, or the iſles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their ſpicy drugs. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Judicious phyfick's noble art to gain, 
He drugs and plants explor'd, alas, in vain! Smith. 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bowl, 
Temper'd with drugs of ſov'reiga uſe, t'aſſuage 
The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
In the names of drug? and plants, the miſtake 


— 


in a word may endanger life. | 
Baker's Reflections on Learning. 


2, It is uſed ſometimes for poiſon. 

Mortal drug, I have; but Mantua's law 

Is death to any he that utters them. Shakeſpeare. 
And yet no doubts the poor man's draught con- 

troul ; . 

He dreads no poiſon in his homely bowl: 

Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 

Enchaſe the cup, and ſparkle in the wine. Dryden. 


for which no purchaſer can be found. 
Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price, 
And virtue thall a dug become: 
An empty name, 
Was all her fame, 
But now ſhe ſhall be dumb. 
| | Dryden's Albion. 
4. A drudge. This ſeems the meaning here. 
He from his firſt ſwath proceeded 
Through ſweet degrees that this brief world af- 
| fords, 
mand. Shakeſpeare. 
To DRUG. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To ſeaſon with ingredients, commonly medi- 
cinal. WE: 
The ſurfeited grooms 


their poſſets, 
That death and nature do contend about them. 


Shakeſpeare, 


0 


3. Any thing without worth or value; any thing 


To ſuch as may the paſſive dr«gs of it freely com- 


Do mock their charge with ſnores.— I've drugg'd | 


DRU 
2, To tinfture with ſomething offenſive. 
| Oft they aſſay d, 5 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining; di ugg d as oft 
With hateful diſreliſh, writh'd their jaws. | 
With ſoot and cinders fill'd. Mezlton's Par. Loſt. 
5 — ET. 3. ſ. A flight kind of woollen 
Ur. 
In druggets dreſt, of thirteen pence a- yard, 
See Philip's ſon amidſt his Perſian guard. Swift. 
Daulg ots r. 1. f. [from drug. ] One who ſells 
phy ſical drugs. 
Common nitre we bought at the dug. 
; Boyle. 
Das ER. 2. /. | from ding.] One who ſells 
phyſical Gmples. 
l oil of turpentine I bought at the drug- 
er. > Bay-. . 
They ſet the clergy below the apothecaries, the 
phyſician of the ſoul below the 4% ug. lers of the 
body. N Atterbury. 
DRUM. . f. Ctromme, Daniſh ; drumme, Erſe.] 
1. An inſtrument of military muſick, conſiſt- 
ing of vellum ftrained over a broad hoop on each 
fide, and beaten with ſticks. ; 
Let's march without the noiſe of threat'ning 
drums. Shakeſpear -. 
In dryms the cloſeneſs round about, that pre- 
ſerveth the ſound from diſperſing, maketh the 
noiſe come forth at the drum-hole, far more loud 
and ſtrong than if you ſhould ſtrike upon the like 
{kin extended in the open air. Bacon. 
Tears trickling down tt e:r breaſts bedew the 


ground, 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournfut 
ſound. : Dryden. 


Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet's clangor ſhrill 
Affrights the wives, and chills the e 
_ Philips. 
2. The tympanum of the ear, or the membrane 
| which percives the vibration of the air. 
To DRU NM. v. u. ; 

1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a drum. 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. 22 
Now, heart, 

Set ope thy fluices, ſend the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb for my relief; 
Then fake thy reit within the quiet cell; 
For thou ſhalt dum no more. Dryden. 
To DRU/MBLE. v. u. To drone ; to be ſluggiſh. 
: Hanmer. 
Take up theſe cloaths here quickly : where's 
the cowlſtaff? Look, how you drumble: carry 
them to the landreſs in Datchet mead. 
Shake (peare's Merry Wives of Windſore 
Durvu'MFISH. v. u. 2 5 a = 
The under-jaw of the /> from Virginia. 
55 0 ; Te Wodward. 
Dru/MMaJoR. 1. ſ. [drum and major.] The chief 
drummer of a regiment. 
Such company may chance to ſpoil the ſwearing ; 
And the drunmajor's oaths, of bulk unruly, 
May dwindle to a feeble. Claveland. 
Drv'MMAKER. n. . [drum and mater.] He who 
deals in drums. e N 
The drummakter uſes it, and the cabinetmaker. 
Mortimer. 
DauuNMER. u. J. [from drum.] He whoſe ot- 
fice it is to beat the drum. 
Drummer, ſtrike up, and let us march away. 
* Sbaleſpeare. 
Here rows of drummers ſtand in martial file, 
And with their velum-thunder ſhake the pile. 


Gay. 
Dru'/Ms TICK. . ſ. [drum and fick. | The ſtick 
with which a drum is beaten. 
DRUNK, adj. | from drink. ] | 
1. Intoxicated with ſtrong liquor; inebriated. 
This yas the morn when iſſuing on the guard, 
Drawn up in rank nd nile, they ſtood prepar'd 
Of ſeeming arms to make a ſhort aſſay ; 5 
Then haſten to be Hunt, the buſineſs of the day. 
| Drydon. 
We generally conclude that man drunk, — 
takes pains to be thought ſober. Spe 


| 


2. Drenched or ſaturated with moiſture.  - 
3X2. I with 
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DRY 
I will make mine arrows d: wok with blood. - 
Deuteronomy. 
Dar/xKARD. n , [from drunk.] One given to 
exceſive nie of ſtrong ere ; one addicted to 
habitual ebriety. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I've ſoen drunk- 
d 
Do more than this in ſport. - Shak: fe Ring . 
My bowels cannot hide her woes, 
But, like a <wu#kard, I muſt vomit them. SHH 
God will not take the drunkard”'s excuſe, that he 
has ſo long accuſtomed: himſelf to intemperate 
drinking, that now he cannot leave it off. So.. 
Dar xk Ex. adj. | from. drink. 0a, 
7. Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated. 
O monftrous beaſt | how like a ſwine he lies! 
Sirs, I will practiſe on this drunter man. 
 Drunk:n men imagine every thing turneth round: 
they imagine that things come upon them ; they 
ſee not well things afar off; thoſe things that they 
ſee near hand, they ſee out. of their place, and 
ſometimes they ſee things double. Bacon, 
2. Given to habitual ebriety. 
3- Saturated with moiſture. 
Then let the earth be drunken with our blood. 
Shakef. 
4. Done in a tate of inebriation. 
When your carters, or your waiting vaſſals, 
Have done a drunken flaughter, and defac'd 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You ſtrait are on your knees for pardon, pardon. 
Shakeſpeare. 
We ſhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake. Swift 
Drv/xKENLyY. adv. [from drunken. ] In a drunk- 
en manner. | 
My blood already, like the pelican, 


Haſt thou tapt out, and drunkenly carows'd. reds 


Drxu'xKENNESS. 7. /. [from drunken. ] 

1. Intoxication with ſtrong liquor. 

Every going off from from our natural and com- 
mon temper, and our uſual ſeverity of behaviour, 
is a degree of drunkenneſs. 

Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
2. Habitual ebriety. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to 
hate drunkenneſs, by bringing a drunken man into 
their company. Watts on the Mind. 

3. Intoxication, or inebriation of any kind; diſ- 
order of the faculties. 

Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and there- 
fore in its preſent workings not controllable by 

Feaſon. Spenſer. 

DRY. adj. Dyuz, Saxon. ] | 

I. Arid; not wet; not moiſt. 


If the pipe be little vez: on the inde, it will | 


make a differing ſound from the ſame Pipe dry. 


acon. 
When God Laid, 
Be gather'd now, ye waters under heav'n, 
Into one place, and let dry land appear! Alon. 
Of turbid elemencs the ſport; 
From clear to cloudy toſt, from hot to cold, 
And d'y to moiſt, Thomſon. 


2. Not rainy. 
A dry March and a diy May portend a whole- 
ſ-me Summer, if there be a ſhowering April be- 


tween. Bacon. 
The weather we agreed, was too dry for the ſea- 
Jon. Aadiſon. 


3. Not ſucculent; not juicy. 

I willl devin him dry as hay 

Sleep thall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his penthouſe lid: 

Fe ſhall live a man forbid. 

4. Being without tears. 

Dry mourning will decays more * bring, 
As a North wind burns a too forward Spring: 
Give ſorrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryden. 

5. Thirſty ; athirſt. 
So &y he wes for ſway. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted fleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 


*Fheir 4.) furr'd tongues. Philips. 


1 


Sha} eſp: 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Jally by perſpiration. 


DRY 


6. Jejune; barren ; plain ; unembeliſhed ; ; with- 
ont pathos ; without flowers. 


As we ſhould take care that our ſtyle in writ- 


ing be neither diy nor empty, we ſhould look a- 
gain it be not winding or wanton with far-fetched 
deſcriptions : either is a vice. Ben Jonſen. 


It remaineth to treat concerning ornam-nts | 


within, or without the fabrick, a piece not ſo 


diy as the meer contemplation of proportions ; 
and therefore, I hope, therein ſomeu- hat to re- 


treſh both the reader and myſelf. 
Wotton's Archi Has. 


That the fire burns by heat, is an empty diy 
return to the queſtion, and leaves us ſtill ignorant. 


Clo le. 


It is a d. fable, with little or nothing i in it. 
F By Eſt: ug. 
Authority and friendſhip works upon ſome, dry 
and ſober reaſon works upon others. LU FE/trange. 


To clear up this theory, I was willing to lay 


aſide dy ſubtilties with which the ſchools are 
filled. Bui net's Theory. 
Theſe epiſtles will become leſs dry, and more 
ſuſceptible of ornament. Pope. 
7. Hard; ſevere. | Drien TY to endure, 


Idee, Scottiſh.) 


Of two noblemen the one was given to ſcoff, 
but keep ever royal cheer in his houſe ; the other 
would aſk of thoſe that had been at his table, 
was there never a flout or dry-blow given? Bacon. 

I rather hop'd I ſhould no more 
Hear from you o' th' gallanting ſcore ? 
For hard dry baſtings uſed to prove 
The readieſt remedies of love; 

Next a dry diet. 8 

To DR. v. a. 

1. To free from moiſture; to arefy; to exſiccate. 

The meat was well, if you were ſo conteated. 
—T tell thee, Kates *twas burnt and dry'd away. 

Shakeſpearc. 

Heat drieth bodies that do eaſily expire; as 
parchment, leaves, roots, and clay ; and ſo doth 
time arefy, Bacon. 

Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the ſhade, 
or dried in the hot ſun a ſmall time, keep beſt. 

Bacon, 

The running ſtreams are deep: 

See, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who drys in fleece open the neighbouring rock. 


Dryden. | 


2. To exhale moiſture. 

Twas grief no more, or grief and 1 rage were one, 
Within her ſoul : at laſt *twas rage alone; 
Which burning upwards in ſucceſſion, dries | 
The tears that ſtood conſidering in her eyes. 

h Dryden, 
3i To wipe away moiſture. | 
Then with her veſt the wound ſhe \ wipes and 


diet. enbam. 
See, at your bleſt returning 
| Rage diſappears ; 
The widow'd ifle in mourning. 
Dries up her tears, Dry 'der's Albion | 


4. To ſcorch with thirſt. 
Their hgnourable men are famiſhed, and their 
multitude dried up with thirſt. Iſaiah, v. 13. 
5. To drain; to exhauſt. | 
Raſh Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
Dry dan immenſe bowl, and thought 
T' exhale his ſurfeit by irriguous ſleep 
Imprudent : him, death's iron fleep oppreſt. 
Philips. 


6. To Dry up. To deprive totally of moiſture ;_ 
to take all moiſture away, 


The water of the ſea which formerly covered 
it, was in time exhaled and dried up by the ſun. 
Wowordward. 
To DRV. v. n. To grow dry; to loſe moiſture 
to be drained of its moiſture. 
Dxxy'xR. n. /. [from dry.] That which has the 
quality of abſorbing moiſture. 


The ill effects of drinking are relieved by this 


plant, which is a great dryer and opener, eſpeci- 
Temple. 


Dxx“EYED. adj. oy and * Without tears; 


the 8 weeping. h 
Fg 


Hudibras. | 


the fibres. 


DRY 


sight ſo deform, what heart of rock contd long 

Dryey'd behold 2 Adam could not, but wept. 
Milton, | 

Dxr'Ly. adv. [from dry.] 

1. Without moiſture. 

2. Coldly ; frigidly ; without die. 

The archduke, conſcious to himſelf how dry!y 
the King had been uſed by his council, did ſtrive. 
to recover the king's affection. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Would'ſt thou to honour and preferments climb, 
Be bold in miſchief, dare ſome mighty crime, 
Which dungeons, death, or baniſhment deſerves ; 
For virtue is but dry{y prais'd, and ſtarves. | 

Di yden's Juvenal. 
33 ; barrenly ; without”: ornament or 


| „ 


Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 
Eg 

Dav'xESss. n. ſ. [from dry. ] 

1. Want of moiſture; ſiccity. 

The Africans are conceived to be peculiarly 
ſcorched and torrified by the ſun, by d- -yneſs from 
the ſoil, for want and defect of water. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Such was the diſcord which did firſt diſperſe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerſe ; 
While dryne/s moiſture, coldneſs heat reſiſts, 

All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. 
Denham. 
The marrow ſupplies an oil for the inunction 


of the bones and ligaments in the articulations, and 


particularly of the ligaments, preſerving them from 
dryncſ; and rigidity, and keeping them ſupple and 
flexible. Ray on the Creation. 


Is the ſea ever likely to be evaporated by the 


ſun, or to be emptied with buckets ? Why then 

muſt we fancy this impoſſible dry», and then, 
upon that fictitious account, calumniate nature? 

| Bentley. - 

2. Want of ſucculence. | 

If he fall'd 

His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, 

Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, 

Call on him for't. 

The difference of muſcular fleſh depends _— 
the hardneſs, tenderneſs, moiſture, or dryneſs of 
but hnot. 

3. Want of embelliſhment; want of pathos; 
jejuneneſs; barrenneſs. 

Their new flowers and ſweetneſs do as mnch 
corrupt as others dryneſs and ſqualor, if toy chuſe 
not carefully. Ben Jonſon, 

Be faithful where the author excels, and para- 
phraſe where penury of fancy or dryneſs of are 
ſion alk it. | Garth, 

4. Want of ſenſibility in deyotion ; want of ar- 
dour ; aridity. 

It may be, that by this dryn-ſs of ſpirit God in- 


tends to make us the more fervent and reſigned _ 85 


in our direct and ſolemn devotions, by the per- 
ceiving of our weakneſs. Taylor. 
Drvy'XURSE. . /. [dry and murſe.] 
1. A woman who brings up and feeds a child 
without the breaſt. 
2. One who takes care of another: with ſome 
contempt of the perſon taken care of. | 
Miſtreſs Quickly is his nurſe, or his drynurſey | 


or his cook, or his laundry, his waſher, and his 


wringer. Shakeſpeare, 
To Dry'xnuRsE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
feed without the breaſt. 
As Romulus a wolf did rear, 
So he was diynurs' d by a bear. Hudibras. 
Dkvy'sHoD. adj. diy and ſhod.] Without wet 
feet; without treading above the ſhoes in the water. 
He had embarked us in ſuch diſadvantage, as 
we could not return dry/Þod. Sidney. 
Dry/h:d to paſs, ſhe parts the floods in tway ; 
And eke huge mountains from their native ſeat 
She would coramand themſelves to bear away. | 
Fairy Nuten. 
Has honour” s fountain then ſuck'd back the 
| ſtream ? 
He has; and hooting boys may dry/hod paſs, 
And TO pebbles from the naked ford. Dryden. 
Do ALs 


Shakeſp. Anthony and Chopatra, 


As a king hunting dybs a hart. 


doubtful. 


known, 


In debious battle, on the plains of heay'n. 


tainty of a goddeſs. 


DUB 


Doll. adj, ¶dialis, Latin.] Expreffing the 

number two. | 
Modern languages have only one variation, and 

ſo the Latin ; but the Greek and Hebrew have 


done to ſignify two, and another to ſignify more 
than two: under one variation the noun is ſaid 
to be of the daal number, and under the other 


of the plural. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
To. DUB. v. a. ſ[toubban zo nivene, Saxon; 
addubba till riddara, Iflandick, to dub a knight. 
Addubba, in its primary ſenſe, ſignifies to ſtrike, 
knights being made by a blow with the ſword.] 
1. To make a man knight. | | 
Knight, knight, good mother! Baſiliſco like. 
What! I am dubb'd; I have it on my ſhoulder. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
The robes which the Kings then allowed to 
each knight, when he was dubbed, of green or 


burnet, as they ſpake in that age, appeareth upon 
record. 


Camden's Remains. 


The king ſtood up under his cloth of ſtate, 


took the ſword from the lord protector, and dub- 


bed the lord mayor of London knight. 
Hayward on Edward VI. 
2. To confer any kind of dignity or new cha- 
racters 
Ihe jealous o'erworn widow and herſelf, 
Since that our brother dub d them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. 
| 4 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
5 f 


Gave thee no inſtance why thou ſhouldſt do treaſon, 
VUnleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor. _ 


| : Shakeſpeare. 
Women commence by Cupid's dart, 
_ Cleaveland. 
As plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of 
better quality than a new Knight, though the rea- 
ſon of his dubbbing was meritorious. Collier on Pride. 
O, poet; thou had'ſt been diſcreeter, | 


_ Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, 


If thou had'ſt da thy ſtar a meteor, 


That did but blaze, and rove, and die. Prior, 
Theſe demoniacks let me dub 
With the name of legion club. Sift. 


A man of wealth is dbb'd a man of worth; 
Venus ſhall give him form, and Anſtis birth. Pope. 

Du. . /. [from the verb.] A blow; a knock. 

As ſkilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian das. Hudibras. 

DuB1o'siTY. . f. [from dubious, ] A thing 
A word not uſed. 

Men often ſwallow falſities for truths, dubigſiteis 
for certainties, feaſibilities for poſſibilities, and 
things impoſſible for poilible. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


DU BIOUS. adj. | dubius, Latin. 

1. Doubt ful; not ſettled in an opinion. : 
2, Uncertain ; that of which truth is not fully 
No quick reply to dubious queſtions make. 

| 3D 7 Denham. 
We alſo call it a dubioz5 or doubtful propoſition, 
when there are no arguments on either ſide. 

| Watts s Logick. 

3. Not plain; not clear. 

Satan with leſs toil, and now with eaſe, 
Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light. Million. 

4. Having the event uncertain. 

His utmoſt pow'r with adverſe pow'r oppos'd, 
Milton. 
Dos iousLx. adv. | from dubious. | Uncertainly ; 
without any determination. e 

Authors write often dub:o,/ly, even in matters 
wherein is expected a ſtrict definitive truth. 

; Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Almanackmakers wander in generals, and talk 
dubiouſ ly, and leave to the reader the buſineſs of 
interpreting. Swift, 

Du'B10VsNESS. #. .. [from dubious. ] Uncer- 
tainty ; doubtfulneſs. 

She ſpeaks with dubiouſn:ſs, not with the cer- 
: Broome. 

DU/BITABLE. adj. [d«bito, Latin. ] Doubtful ; 
uncertain; what may be doubted. a 

Dvz1TA'T10N. #. ſ. ¶ dubitatio, Latin. ] The act 


of doubting; doubt. 


DUC 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes ; 
but the experience of our enlarged navigation can 
now aſſert them beyond all aubitatinn. 

5 Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Dubitation may be called a negative perception; 
that is, when I perceive that what I ſee, is not 
what I would ſee. Grew. 

Duca. adj, | from d«-.] Pertaining to a duke; 
as, a ducal coronet. 

Du'car. ». /. [from dul. ] A coin ſtruck by 
dukes : in filyer valued at about four ſhillings and 
ſix pence ; in gold at nine ſhillings and fix peuce. 

I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand ducats, Shakeſpeare. 

There was one that died in debt: it was re- 
ported, where his creditors were, that he was 
dead: one ſaid, he hath carried five hundred 
ducats of mine into the other world. Bacon. 

DUCK. . /. Canas; ducken, to dip, Dutch. ] 

1. A water fowl, both wild and tame. 

The ducks that heard the proclamation cry'd, 
And fear a proſecution might betide, 


| Full twenty mile frem town their voyage take, 


Obſcure in ruſhes of the liquid lake. Dryden. 
Grubs, if you find your land ſubje& to, turn 
ducks into it. - Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
2. A word of endearment, or fondneſs. 
Will you buy any tape or lace for your cap, 
My dainty duck my dear-a ? Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


3 A decline of the head: ſo called from the | 


frequent action of a duck in the water. 
Back, ſhepherds, back ; enough your play, 
Till next ſunſhine holyday : 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes, and ſuch court guiſe 
As mercury did firſt deviſe. Milton. 
4. A ſtone thrown obliquely on the waters ſo 
as to ſtrike it and rebound. 
Neither croſs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 
are quite ſo ancient as, handy-dandy. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To Duck. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To dive under water as a duck. 
The varlet ſaw, when to the flood he came, 
How without ſtop or ſtay he fiercely leapt ; 
And deep himſelf be ducked in the ſame, 
That in the lake his lofty creſt was ſteept. 
| Fairy Queen, 
Let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell's from heav'n. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Thou art wickedly deyout ; 


In Tiber ducking thrice, by break of day, Dryden. | p 


2. To drop down the head, as a duck. 
As ſome raw youth in country bred, 
When at a ſkirmiſh firſt he hears 
The bullets whiſtling round his ears, 
Will duct his head aſide, will ſtart, 
And feel a trembling at his heart. Swift, 
3. To bow low; to cringe. In Scottiſh duyk, 
or juyk, to make obeiſance, is {till uſed. 
I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in mens faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods and apith courteſy. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
To Duck. v. a. To put under water. 
Duck ER. u. /. {from duck. ] 
1. A diver. | 
2. A cringer. | 
Du/cxiNGsTo0L. . ſ. [duck and flool.] A chair 
in which ſcolds are tied, and put under water. 
She in the ducking tool ſhould take her ſeat, 
Dreſt like herſelf in a great chair of ſtate. Yor ſez, 
Reclaim the obſtinately opprobrious and viru- 
lent women, and make the ducking col more ute- 
ful. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Du'cxLEGGED. adj. [duck and leg.] Short leg- 


ged. . 
Dackl:gg*d, ſhort waiſted, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 


That ſhe muſt riſe on tiptoes for a kils, 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


Du/cK LING: . 7 {from duck.] A young duck ; 
the brood of the duck. ; 
Dacklings, though hatched and led by a hen, if 


Die. 


| 


DUD 
ſhe brings them to the brink of a river or pond, 
preſently leave her, and in they go. s 
Ray on the Creation. 
Ev'ry morn _ 
Amid' the dack!irgs let her ſcatter corn. 
$4 ay s Pa oral;, 

Dv'cxMEAT. n. f. [duck and meat ; lens paluſtris. 
A common plant growing in ſtanding waters. 

To Ducxo'v. v. a. [miſtaken for decoy : the de- 
coy being commonly praiſed upon ducks, pro- 
duced the errour.] To entice to a ſnare. 

This fiſh hath a ſlender membranous ſtring, 
which he projects and draws in at pleaſure, as a 
ſerpent doth his tongue: with this he dackoys little 
fiſhes, and preys upon them. Grew. 

Duckco'r. . ſ. Any means of enticing and 
enſnaring. 

Se ducers have found it the moſt compendious 
way to their deſigns, to lead captive filly, women, 
and make them the ductays to their whole family. 

Decay of Pity. 

Du'cxsrooT. n. ſ. Black ſnakeroot, or May- 
apple. 

Du'cxwEED. ». f. [duck and weed ] The ſame 
with duckmeat, 

That we call duckweed hath a leaf no bigger 
than a thymeleaf, but of a freſher green; and 
putteth forth a little ſtring into the water, far from 
the bottom. * Bacon. 

Duc r. 3. /. | ductus, Lat.] | 

1. Guidance; direction. IN 

This doctrine, by faſtening all or actions, by a 
fatal decree at the foot of God's chair, leaves no- 
thing to us but only to obey our fate, to follow 
the duct of the ſtars, or neceſſity of thoſe irony 
chains which we are born under. Hammond. 

2. A paſſage through which any thing is con- 
ducted : a term chiefly uſed by anatomiſts. 

A duct from each of thoſe cells ran into the root 
of the tongue, where both joined together, and 
paſſed forward in one common duct tothe tip of it. 

Addiſon's Speftator. 

It was obſerved, that the chyle in the thoracick 
duc retained the original taſte of the aliment. 

. 2 Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

DU'CTILE. adj. | du&tilis, Lat.] 

I. Flexible ; plable. 

Thick woods and gloomy night 

Conceal the happy plant from human light : 

One bough it bears; but, wond'rous to behold, 

The du&:ilc rind and leaves of radiant gold. 

h Dryden's Aneid. 

2. Eaſy to be drawn out into length, or ex- 
anded. 

All bodies, du/ils and tenſile, as metals, that 
will be drawn into wires ; wool and tow, that 
will be drawn into ya-n or thread, have the appe- 
tite of not diſcontinuing ſtrong. acon. 

Gold, as it is the pureſt, ſo it is the ſofteſt and 
moſt dactile of all metals. Dryden. 

3. Tractable; obſequious; complying ; yield- 
ing. 


He generous thoughts inſtills 
Of true nobility ; forms their d&:/e minds 
To human virtues. Philips. 
Their defigning leaders cannot defire a more 
du#ile and eaſ e to work upon. 
| : poop? All ar, Freebolder. 
Duc riLEXESs. u. ſ. | from ductile.] Flexibili- 
ty; ductility. | 
I, when ] value gold, may think upon 
The &:/7il:neſs, the application; 
The wholeſomeneſs,. the ingenuity, 
From ruſt, from ſoil, from fire ever free. Donne. 
DocTVLiTY. . ſ. [from dufile.] 
. Quality of ſuffering extenſion ; flexibility. 
Yellow colour and d#{/ty are properties of 
gold: they belong to all gold, but not only to 
gold; for ſaffron is al ſo yellow, and lead is ductile. 
| Mattss Logicks 
2. Obſequiouſneſs; compliance. 
Du'pe ron. n. , [ dolch, German.] 
1. A ſmall dagger. : 
It was a ſerviceable dudgcon, 
Either for fighting of for drudging. Hudibras. 
2. Malice; ſullenneſs; malignity ; Ul wit. - 


| 


Civil 
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other reaſon. 


light information. Bacon: 


to us from his veracity. 


DUE 
Civil 4:dg:2n firſt grew high, 
An! men fell out they knew not why. Hun Eras, 
The cuckow took this a little in de . 
2 Fftrange. 
DUE. adj. The participle paſſive of we. [d., 
French. ] | 
I. Owed; that which any one has a right to de- 
mand in conſequence of a compact, or for any 


There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome 
commendation and gracing, where cauſes are wel! 
handled and fair pleaded. There is likewiſe die to 
the publick a civil reprehenſion of advocates, f 
where there appeareth cunning, groſs neglect, or 


Mirth and cheerfulneſs are but the du reward of 
innocency of lite. N'ores Divine Dialogues. 
A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts is neither ori- 
finally due from God's juſtice, nor becomes duc 


here is a reſpect due to mankind, which thould 


FINS. Watts. 
Proper; fit; appropriate. 

* may be taken to excite, in perſons 
attending on thoſe ſolemuities, a due ſenſe of the 
vanity of earthly ſatisfaRions.  Altterbury. 

3. Exact; without deviation. | 


You might ſee him come towards me heating | batant. 
They perhaps begin as ſingle duelle, 5 but then | 


better meaſure, | Side y. they ſoon get their troops about them. D ec. gT Pity. 


the ground in fo dr time, as no dancer can obſerve 


And Eve within, die at her hour, prepar'd 
For dinner ſayoury fruits. Mittmn. 
4. Conſequent to; occaſioned or effected by. 
Proper, but not uſual. 


Dus. ad, {from the ad jective.] Exactly; di- 
rectly; duly. The courſe is duc eaſt, or due weſt. 
Like the Pontick ſea, 


Whoſe icy current, and compuluve courſe, nour. 


Ne'er feels regiring ebb, but keeps die on 
To the Propontick and the Helleſpont. 


y 
Shak ſpcare's Othello. | Of bearing them in field, he threw 'em away; 
And no honour loft, our duelliſts ſay. Ben Jonſon. 


EYE: 1. /. [from the adjective. ] 

That which belongs to one; that which may 
be juſtiy claimed. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itſelf to me. | Shakeſpear 2 

The ſon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the die of birth, 
Lives in the Englith court. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Thou better know'ſt _ 
Effects of courteſy, duet of gratitude : 
Thy half o' th kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 


1 


Wherein I thee endow'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. wonder diſplayed. 


The due of honour in no point omit. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I take this garland, not as given by you, 
But as my merit, and my beauty's due. Dryden. 
No popular aſſembly ever knew, or propoſed, 
or declared what ſhare of Prey was their due. 
8 12 65 
2. Right; juſt title. 
The key of this infernal pit by due, 


And by command of heav'n's all- powerful king, | of a itrange dup. 


I keep. | Milton's Par:diſe Loft. 
z. Whatever cuſtom or law requires to be 
done. 
Befriend 


Us thy vow'd prieſts, till outmoſt bad 
Of all thy dies be done, and none left out. 
Milton. 
They pay the dead his annual dur. Dryden. 
4. Cuſtom ; tribute; exactions; legal or cuſ- 
tomary perquiſites. 1 
In reſpect of the exorbitant dues that are paid at | 
molt other ports, this deſervedly retains the name | 
of free. Add, 25 
To Dux. v. a. [from the noun. ] To pay as due; 
perhaps for endow. It i is perhaps only in this fin- 
gle pa. ſage. 
This is the lateſt glory of their praiſe, 
That I thy enemy duc thee withal, Shake o-1 


Sma 11. dr.” 5 Scrmons. | ed dueliny. | Locke 
To Du'tL. v. a. To attack or fight with fin- 


incline ever the wiſeſt of men to follow innocent | gly. 


fall out no worſe than when two duc///?s enter the 

The motion of the oily drops may be in part dus field, where the worſted party hath his ſword 
to ſome partial ſolution made by the vinous ſpirit, | again, without further hurt. 
. winch may tumble them to and fro. Boy le. 


of duelling. 


28 bout with you: he cannot by the due//, avoid 


— 4 


kept to guard a younger. 


ſeaſon advanced, till in the month of July I could 
no longer contain: I bribed her duerna, was ad- 
mitted to the bath, ſaw her undreſſed, and the 


or in malice or contempt of human beings. 


The infant Jove, and nurſt his growing pride: 
] 


breaſt without reproach. 


as they dig among the rubbiſh, 
DV cn u. ſ. | duc, French; dux, Latin. One | 


DU K 
DUE L.. . 7. Cdlacllus , Latin. 1 A. eombat. be- 
tween two; a ſingle fight 
In many armies, if the matter ſhould be tried 
by duel between two champions, the victory ſhould 
go on the one ſide; and yet if it be tried by the 
groſs, go on the other ſide. I Bacon. | 
Dream not of your fight : 
As of a duel, or the local wounds 
Of head or heel. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 


*P was I that wrong'd. you; you my lite have | 


ſought : 

No duc/ ever was more juſtly fought. HWallkr. 

79 DEU. v. n. [from the nous. To fight a 
ſingle combat. 

He muſt at length, poor man die dully at home, 
when here he might ſo faſhionably and genteelly 
have been duclled, or fluxed into another world. x 

South 


The challenging and fighting with a man is call- 


Who ſingle 
Du: I'd their armies, rank'd in proud array, 
Himſelf an army, now unequal match 
To fave himfelf againſt a coward arm'd, 
At one ſpear's length. 
Dv'tELLEK-. 2. /. | from del.] A fingle com- 


DolrLUrs r. a. /. [from del. 
1. A ſingle combatant. 
If the king ends the differences, the caſe will 


Suckling, 
Henceforth let poets, ere allow'd to write, 


Be ſearch'd like ductly i//s before they fight. 
Dryden. 


2. One who profeſſes to ſtudy the rules of "to. 


His bought arms Mung not lik'd; for his firſt 
da | Se 


DUE'LLO. n. J. [ Itallan. 1 The duel; the rule 
The gentleman will, for his honour's ſake, have 


Shake/peare. 
" DUENNA. n. ſ. [Spaniſh.] An old woman 


I felt the ardour of my paſſion increaſe as the 


Ar butbnot and Pope. 
1 v. ſ. ¶ deggia, to give ſuck, Iflandick.]“ 
#A pap; a nipple; a teat : ſpoken of braſts, 


Of her there bred 
Y thouſand young ones, which ſhe daily fed, 
Sucking upon her poiſonous digs; each one 
Of e thape, yet all ill- favoured. 
| Fairy Queen, 
They are firſt fed and nouriſhed with the - Milk 
Raleigh's Hiſtory, 
Then ſhines the goat, whoſe brutiſh dugs ſup- 
ply'd 


reech. 
2. It ſeems to have been uſed formerly of the 


It was a faithleſs ſquire that was the ſource 

Of all my ſorrow, and of theſe ſad tears; 

With whom, from tender dug of common. 

nourſe, 
At once I was up brought. * Queen. 
As mild and gentle as the cradle- babe, 

Dying with mother's dug between its lips. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Do 6. preterit. and part. paſſ. of dig. 
They had often found medals, and pipes of lead, 
Addiſon on Traly. 


Milton's Agon ſies. ' 


DUL 


of tha hizhc order of nobility in E gland; 1 in | 


rank a nobleman next to the royal family. 
The duke of Cornwall, and Regan, his dutcheſt, 


will be here with him this night. 


Shakeſpear? s King Lear. 


Aurmarle, Surrey, and Exeter, mutt loſe 
The names of dukes, their titles, diguities, 
And whatſoever profits thereby riſe. 

Daniel, C. War. 
Dux x DOM. n. f. | from dale. | 
1. The ſeigniory or poſleſſions of a duke. 
Her brother found a wife, 


Where he himſelf u ng: Proſpero his duktedow 


In a poor iſle. Shakeſpeare's Tempe. 

The cardina! never reſigned his purple for the 
proſpect of giving an heir to the d:tedom of Twi- 
cany. / Addi on. 


2. The title or quality of a duke. 


Dv/t.uraAlNeD. adj. Ci, and brain. TOR) 


doltith ; toolith. 
This arm of mine hath chaſtiſed | 
The petty rebel, d{brain'd Buckingham. 


Doerr. adj. | dutcts, PP 

F. Iw 'eet to the taſte ; luſcious. 
From ſweet kernels preſs'd, 

She tempers dulcet creams ; nor theſe to hold | 

Wants ſhe fit veſlels pure. Milton. 

2. Su cet to the ear; harmonious ; melodious. 

8 I fat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulce nd harmonious breatl, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong. 


| A fabrick huge 
Roſe like an axhalation. with the ſound . 
Of dulcet l[ymphonies, and voices ſweet. Milton. 
Du reifer Io. nf. [from dulcify.] The act 
of ſweetening ; the act of freeing from acidity, 
ſaltneſs, or acrimony. 


In colcothar the exa@efſt calcination, followed by | 
| an exquiſite du/crficatiov, does not reduce the re- 


maining body into elementary earth; for after the 
ſalt of vitriol, if the calcination have been too 
faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the reſidue is 
not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical virtues. 

Boyle. 


To DU'LCIFY. v. a. [ dulcifier, Fr.] To ſweeten; 


to ſet free from acidity, ſaltneſs, or e of any 
kind. 
A decoction of wild gourd, or colocynthis, 


though ſomewhat qualified, will not from every 


hand be daleiſied into aliment, by an addition of 
flour or meal. Brown. 


I- drefſed him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcified 


tincture of vitriol. Wij:man's Surgery. 
Spirit of wine 4 ſpirit of ſalt; nitre or vi- 


triol have other bad effects. Arbuthnot an Alimentt. 


Du'LCIMER. . ſ. | dolcimello, Skinner.} A muſical 
inſtrument played by ſtriking the braſs wires with 
little ſticks. 

Ye hear the ſound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
ſackbut, pſaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of 2 

Dan. iii. 

To DPULCORATE. v. a. | [from dulcis, Latin. 

1. To ſweeten. 

The ancients, for the dulcorating of fruit, do oom 
mend ſwine's dung above all other dung. Bacon. 
2. To make leſs acrimonious. FE an 

Turbith mineral, as it is ſold in the ſhops, is a 
rough medicine; but being ſomewhat d«{corated, 
firſt procureth yomiting, and then ſalivation. 


Wifeman's Surgery. 


Doron T fox. n. ſ. [from dul ordte. The act 
of ſweetening. 


Malt gathereth a ſweetneſs to the taſte, which 


appeareth in the wort: the dulcor ation of things is 
worthy to be tried to the full; for that dulcoration 
importeth a degree to nour iſnment: and the mak - 
ing of things inalimental to become alimental, may 
be an experiment of great profit. Baron. 
DU'LHE 4D. n. ſ. 2 and head.] A blockhead; 
a wretch fooliſh and ſtupid; a dolt. 
This people be fools and dulbeads to all goodnefs; 
but ſubtle, e and bold i n miſchief. 
Aſebam. 
Du'L1a, 


Shak: ſpear. 


8 hakeſpeare. | . 
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tongue. 


of the Spaniards, though it dd their ſwords. 


in making of Latin. 


Db. 


Dor 14. u. 1 1 An Autor kind of 
adoration. 

Paleotus ſaith, that the ſame worſhip which 3 is 
given to the prototype may be given tothe image; 
but with the different degrees of latria and dalia. 

Stilling flect. 

DULL. $54 [ dxwl, -Welſh ; vole, Saxon; dol, 
mad, Dutch. 

1. Stupid; doltiſh ; blockiſh ; unapprehenſive ; 


indocile; flow of underſtanding. 


Such is their evil hap to play upon dull ſpirited 
men. 6 ooker. 
* He that hath earned no wit by nature, nor art, 
may complain of groſs breeding, or comes of a very 
dull kindred. Shak: ſpeare. 

Sometimes this perception, in ſome kind of bo- 
dies, is far more ſubtile than the ſenſe; ſo that 


_ © the ſenſe is but a dal thing in compariſon of it. 


BEuycon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Every man, even the dull, is thinking more 
than the moſt eloquent can teach him how to 
= | Dryden. 
2. Blunt; obtuſe. SE 
Meeting with Time; Slack thing, ſaid I, 
Thy ſcythe is dal; whet it, for ſhame. Herbert. 
3- Unready ; aukward. 
 Gynecia a great while ſtood ſtill, with a kind of 
dull amazement, looking ſtedfaſtly upon her. 
Sidney. 
O help thou my weak wit, and ſharpen my dull 
Fairy Lues 
Memory is 45 neceſſary to all conditions of life, 
that we are not to fear it ſhould grow dull for 
want of exerciſe, if exerciſe would make it 
ſtronger. Locke. 
4. Hebetated ; not quick. 


This people's heart is waxed groſs, and their | 


ears are dull of hearing. Matth. xiii. 15. 
The princes of Germany had but a dll fear of 
the greatneſs of Spain, upon a general apprehen- 


ſion; now that fear is ſharpened and pointed. 


Bacon. 
5. Sad ; melancholy. | 
6. SluggidH ; heavy ; flow of motion 
Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and ſlow, 
And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble 
grow. Spenſer. 
7. Groſs; cloggy; vile. 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the d, earth dwelling. 
Shakeſpeare's Two Gentlemen of Parma, 
8. Not exhilarating ; not W as, 10 
make di Tionaries is dull work. 
9. Not bright; as, the mirror is dull, the fire is 
dull, 


I'll not be made a ſoft and dull ey'd fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 
Jo Chriſtian interceſſors. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

10. Drowſy; ſleepy. 

To DULL. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

7. To ftupify ; to infatuate. 

So was ſhe d«//:d with all, that we could come 
ſo near, as to hear her fpeeches, and yet ſhe not 
nn the hearers of her lamentation. Sidney, 

Thoſe drugs ſhe has 
Will ſtupify and dull the ſenſe awhile. 
Shakejpears' s Cymbelin. 


2. To blunt; to obtund. 
Borrowing dullt the edge of induſtry. 
Shakeſpeare. 


This entrance of the battle did whet the courage 


Bacon. 
3- To ſadden ; to make melancholy. 
&. To hebetate; to weaken, 
' Now forc'd to overflow with brackiſh tears, 
The troubleſome noiſe did dull their dainty ears. 
Spenſer. 
Nothing hath more dalla the wits, or taken 
away the will of children from learning, than care 
Aſcham. 
5. To darap; to clog. 
Prayers were ſhort, as if darts thrown out with 
a ſudden quickneſs, leſt that vigilant and erect at- 


tention of mind, Which! in prayer is voy necell- 


Mature in du«/n2ſs from his tender years. 


DUM 


ry, ſhould be waſted or dul/ed through continu- 
ance. Hooker. 

In bodies, union ſtrengtheneth and cheriſheth 
any natural action; and, on the other ſide, weak- 
eneth and dulleth any violent impreifion ; and even 
ſo it is of minds. acon. 

6. To make heavy, or flow of motion. 

Uſury du/ls and damps all induſtries, wherein 
money would be tiring, if it were, not for the 
1 Bacon. 

To fully brightneſs. | 

The breath dlli the mirrour. Bacon. 

Dvu'/LLARD. v. /. [from dull.) A blockhead ; a 
dolt ; a ſtupid fellow; a dune. 

What, mak'ſt thou me a dullard in this act? 
Wilt thou not ſpeak to me ? Shak: ſp. Cymbeline. 

Thou muſt make a dull ird of the wor 1d, 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs 
To make thee ſeek it. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Dvu'LLY. adv. | from dull. 

1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly. 

It is not ſaſkcient to imitate nature in every cir- 
cumſtance dully, literally, and meanly; but it 
becomes a painter to take what is moſt beautiful. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

2. Slowly; fluggiſhy. 


The air, if it be moiſt, doth in a degree quench 


the flame, and howſoever maketh it burn more 


dully. Bacon. 
3. Not vigorouſly ; not gaily ; not brightly ; ; 
not keenly. 
Not that I think thoſe pantomimes, 
Who vary action with the times, 
Are leſs ingenious in their art, | 
Than thoſe who dully act one part. Hudibras. | 


Doux ESS. #. /. | from dull. 
r. Stupidity ; weakneſs of intellect ; indocility; 
ſlowneſs of apprehenſion. 
Nor is the du/ne/s of the ſcholar to extinguiſh, 
but rather to inflame the charity of the 1 ; 
o. 


Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Dryden. 


2. Want of quick perception. 

Nature, by a continual uſe of any thing, grow- 
eth to a ſatiety and dureſs, either of appetite or 
working. Bacon. 

3. Drowſineſs ; inclination to ſleep. 

Here ceaſe more queſtions ; 
Thou art inclin'd to ſleep, Tis a good dulneſs, 
And give it way. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt 

4. Sluggiſhneſs of motion. 

5. Dimneſs; want of luſtre. 

6. Bluntneſs ; want of edge. 

Dv'Ly. adv. [from due. ] 

I. Properly ; fitly ; in the due manner. 
Ever fince they firmly have retained, 
And duly well obſerved his beheſt. Spenſer, 

My prayers 
Are not words dy hallow'd, nor my wiſhes 
More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and-wiſhes, 
Are all I can return. Shak ſp. Henry VIII. 

In the body, when the principal parts, as the 
heart and liver, do their offices, and all the infe- 
riour ſmaller veſſels act orderly and duly, there 
ariſes a ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, which 
we call health. South, 

If attention be duly engaged to thoſe reflections, 
they cannot fail of influence. Rogers, 

2. Regularly ; exactly. 

Seldom at church, twas ſuch a buſy life; ; 
But duly ſent his family and wife. Pope, 

DOR. adj. EH he was filent ; dumbs, Go- 
wick dumbe, Saxon; dom, Daniſh ; dum, Irony 
dull. 

1. Mute; incapable of ſpeech. 

It hath pleaſed himſelf ſometime to unlooſe 
the very tongues even of dumb creatures, and to 
teach them to plead in their own defence, leſt the 
cruelty of man ſhould perſiſt to afflict them. 

Hooker. 
They ſpake not a word ; 
But like dumb ſtatues, or calvin ſtones, 
Star'd on each other. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Some poſitive . fignify a negative idea : 


7 


but his clerk came into his aſſiſtance. 


| Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpiſb ſpight. 


DUN 


blind implies a privation af fight, dumb a denial of 
ſpeech. Watts's Logicks 
2. Deprivedof ſpeech. 

They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame; 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd the godlike man, 

3. Mute; not uſing words. 

He is a proper man's picture; but, alas! who 
can converſe with a dumb ſhow ? 

Shak:ſp. Merchant of Venice. 

His gentle dumb expreſſion tura'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Mi 

Her humble geſtures made the reſidue plain, 
Dumb eloquence perſuading more than ſpeech. 

Roſcommon. 

For he who covets gain in ſuch exceſs, 

Does by dumb ſigus hinaſelf as much expreſs, 
As if in words at length he ſhow'd his mind. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

Nothing is more common than for lovers to 
complain, relent, n, * and die in 
dumb ſhow.  Addiſen. 

4. Silent; refuſing to ſpeak. 

The good old ſeer withſtood 
Th' intended treaſon, and was dumb to blood; 
Till tir'd with endleſs clamours, and purſuit. 
Of Ithacus, he ſtood no longer nate. Dryd. Ar. 

Du us Ly. adv. [from dumb.] Mutely ; 12 
ly ; without 2 

Dulux ESS. a. ſ. [from dumb.] 

1. Incapacity to ſ peak. 

2. Omiſſion of ſpecch ; mutenefs. . 

There was ſpeech in their dumbneſs, language in 
their very geſture: they looked as they had hear- 
| ed of a world ranſomed, or one deſtroyed. 

Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
To th' dumbneſs of the geſture 
One might interpret. Shakeſþ. Timon of Athens. 

3- Refuſal to ſpeak ; ſilence. 

*Tis love, ſaid ſhe; and then my downcaſt eyes, 
And guilty dumbn:ſs, witneſs d my ſurprize. Dryds, 

To Du'mrounD. v. a. [from dumb,] To con- 
fuſe; to ſtrike dumb. A low phraſe. 

They had like to have dumfounded the juſtice ; 
Spectator, 
DUMP. . /. | from dam, ſtupid, Dutch. 


1. Sorrow; melancholy ; ſadneſs. 


Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
Of dumps ſo dull and heavy; 
The frauds of men were ever ſo, 


Since Summer firſt was leafy. Shakeſp. Much Ade, 


Viſit by night your lady's chamber window 
With ſome ſweet conſort : to their inſtruments 
Tune a deploring dump ; the night's dead filence 
Will well become ſuch ſweet r grie- 


vance. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Funerals with ſtately pomp 2 
March flowly on, in ſolemn dump. Hudibras. 


The ſquire who fonght on bloody ſtumps, 
By future bards bewail'd in dolefnl dumps. 
Gay's Paſtorals. 
2. 1 of mind; reverie. Locke uſes dumps 
ſingularly. 
This ſhame dumps cauſe to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the company. 
| Locke, 
Du'mPIsH. adj. [from dump. ] Sad; melan- 
choly; ſorrowful. 
New year, forth looking out of Janus gate, 
Doth ſeem to promiſe hope of new delight; 
And bidding th' old adieu, his paſſed date 


Spenſer 
: 2 life which J live at this age is not a dead, 
dumpi Zou ſour life ; but chearful, lively, and 
* Herbert. 
Do“ ce FN x. J. [from dump, heavineſs.] A 
ſort of pudding. 
Pudding and dumpling burn to pot. 85 
Dux. «dj. [ vun, Saxon.] : 
1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 


ſuch as is that of paper ; but ſame duſky obſcure 
one, ſuch as might ariſe from a mixture of rp 
and darkneſs, or from white and black, that is, a 


1 grey, or dun, or ruſlet brown. Newton s 
| | 2. Dar 
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We are not to expect a ſtrong and full white, a 
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2. Dark; gloomy. 
Come, thick night ! 
And | all thee in the dunreft ſmoke of hell. Shak-/. 
He then ſurvey'd | 5 
Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coaſting the wail of heav'n on this ſide, 
In the dn air e Alilten s Paradiſe Loft. 
Ty, DUN. . ſfeunan, Saxon, to clamour.] 
To claim a debt with vehemence and importunity. 
Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly : 
they'll never aſk thee again, I ſhall be danning 
thee every day. Bacon, 
When thou din their parents, ſeldom they, 
Without a fuit before the tribune, Pay. 


D. den 5 Juvenal. 
I rember what ſhe won: | 
And hath ſhe ſent ſo ſoon to cn? Swift. 


Dy x. ». /. [from the verb.] A clamorous, im- 
portunate, troubleſome creditor. 
Thus, while my joyleſs minutes tedious flow, 
With looks demure, and filent pace, a dun, 
Horrible monſter ! hated by gods and men, | 
To my aerial citadel aſcends. Philips. 

It grieves my heart to be pulled by the ſleeve by 
ſome raſcally dun, Sir, remember my bill. 

Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

Dvexr. =. /. [A word of uncertain etymo- 
logy ; 5 s from dum, the Dutch, ſtupid. ] A 
dullard ; a Volt; a thickſcull; a ſtupid indocile 
animal. 

Dunce at the beſt ; ; in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd, 
To tickle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. Dr 5 

Was Epiphanius ſo great a dunce to imagine a 


thing, indifferent in itſelf, ſhould be directly op- 


poſite to the law of God? Stilling fleet, 
I never knew this town without dunces of figure, 
who had credit enough to Zive riſe to ſome new 
word. Swift. 
DUNG. . . [Diez, Saxon. ] The excre- 
ment of animals uſed to fatten ground. 


= 


adungbil. 


For durg, all excrements are the refuſe and pu- 


trefactions of npuriſhment. Bacon Natural Hiſt, 
I judge the likelieſt way to be the perforation 
of the body of the tree in ſeveral places, one above 


the other; and the filling of the holes with du»g, 


mingled with the medicine; and the watering of 


thoſe lumps of dung, with ſquirts of an infuſion of 
the medicine in dunged water, once in three or 


four davs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
For Muhen from herbs the pure part muſt be 
won, 


From groſs by ſtilling, this is better done 

By de ſpis d dung, than by the fire or fun. Donne. 
He ſoon would learn to think like me, 

And bleſs his raviſh'd eyes to ſee 

Such order from confuſion ſprung, 


Such gaudy tulips r2is'd from dung. Saule. 
To Dex. v. a. [from the noun.] To manure 
with dung. 


It was received of old, that dunging of grounds, 
when the Weſt wind view eth, aad in the decreaſe 
of the moon, doth greatly help. Bac. Nat. Hift. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 
That carry'd compott forth to dung the ground. 

Dr yd: ” 

Dy. NHR. . ſ. from donjon, the tower in 
which priſcners were kept, whence all priſons 
eminently ftrong were in time called dengeons.] A 
cloſe priſon ; generally ſpoke of a priſon dark or 
ſubterraneous. 

Then up he took che ſlumbered ſenſeleſs corſe, 
And ere he could out of his ſwoon awake, 

Him to his caſtle brought with haſty force, 

And 1 in a dingen deep threw him without remorſe. 
S 1 er. 
We know not that the king of heav'n hath 
doom'd 
Tlus place our dingen; not our ſafe retreat 
Beyond lis potent arm. Nilton's Paradiſe L. Y 
Now from the North 
Of Norumbeque, and the Samoed ſhore, 
Burſting their brazen dengeon, arm'd with ice, 
And ſnow, and hail, come ſtormy guſt, and flaw. 
Milton. 
By imagination, a man in a dungeon is capable of 


entertaining himſelf with ſcenes and landſkapes, 


Of the whole dungy earth. 


9 
| more beautiful than any that can be found! in the 
whole compaſs of nature. - Addiſon. 
Dux OHR. n. ſ. ¶ dung and fort.] A fork to 


toſs out dung from ſtables. 
Dungforks and paddles are common every where. 


Du'/xoHIL. u. ſ. | ding and hill. | 

1. An heapor accumulation of dung. 

I, his brother, gain nothing under him but 
growth; for the which his animals on his dunghils 
are as much bound to him as I. 

| Shak(ſpeare's As You Like It. 

Two cocks fought a due! tor the maſtery of the 
3 Eſtrange. 

Never enter into a league of friendſhip with an 
ingrateful perſon ; that is, plant not thy friend- 
ſhip upon a dungbil: it is too noble a plant for ſo 
baſe a ſoil, South. 

The dunghil having raiſed a huge muſhroom of 
ſhort duration, - is now ſpread to enrich other 
men's land. | | Swift. 

2. Any mean or vile abode. 

Perhaps a thouſand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the ſky, 

Are lighten'd by his beams, and Kindly nurſt, 
Of which our earthly d«»ghil is the worſt. Dryden 

3- Any ſituation of meanneſs. 

The poor he raiſeth from the duſt, 

Even from the dungbil lifts the juſt. Sandys. 
4. A term of reproach for a man meanly born. 
Our, N / dar'ſt thou brave a nobleman? Shak, 

Du'xGHtL. adj, Sprung from the dunghil ; 
mean ; low ; baſe; vile; worthleſs. 

His dungbil thoughts, which do themſelves enure 
To dirty droſs, no higher dare aſpire. Sper. on Love. 


mean; vile; baſe; low; odious ; worthleſs. 
We need no grave to bury honeſty ; | 
There's not a grain of it, the face to ſweeten 


Dux ARD. nf. [dung and yard. ] The place 
of the dunghil. 

Any manner of vegetables caſt into the dungyard. 

; Mor timer. 

Do xx ER. n. /. [from dun.] One employed in 
ſoliciting petty debts. 

They are ever talking of new filks, and ſerve 
the owners in getting them cuſtomers, as their 
common qhnners do in making them pay. Spectator. 

Duolprcurr g. dj. [dio and decuplus, Latin.) 
Conſiſting of twelves 


eſtabliſh the duodecuple proportion among the Jews, 


by comparing ſome paſſages of ſcripture together. 


Arbuthnot on Coins, 
DUPE. n. /. ¶ d«pe, French, from dp, a foolith 
bird, eaſily caught. } A credulous man; a man 
eaſily tricked. A modern word hardly eſtabliſhed. 
An uſurping populace is its own di#p:, a mere 
underworker, and a purchaſer in truſt for ſome 
ſingle tyrant. Swift, 
Firſt ſlave to words, then vaſſal to a name, 
Then dupe to party; child and man the ſame. 
Duncicd. 
To DuPE. v. a. | from the noun.) To trick; to 
cheat. 
The throne a bigot keep, a genius quit; 
* aichleſs through piety, and dp'd through. wit. 
mW 
Dv'yLE. adj. { duplus, Latin. ] Double; one = 
cated. 
6 & DU'PLICATE. v. a. [ duplico, Latin ] 
Io double; to enlarge by the repetition of 
thi firſt number or quantity. 


which 1s but a ſingle object to our undiſtempered 
ſentiments. 

2. To fold together. 

Dv'yLicATE. adj. [from the verb.) 

Duplicate proportion 1s the proportion of ſnares: 
Thus, in a rank of geometrical proportions, the 
firſt term to the third is ſaid to be in a duplicate 
ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or as its ſquare is 
to the ſquare of the ſecond: ſo in 2, 4, 8, 16, 


or as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4. 


Phillis, Harris. _ 


Mortimer. 


Doux v. adj. [from dung.] Full of dung; 


Shakeſpeere' Wint. Tale. 


Griſepſius, a learned Polander, endeavours to 


And ſome alterations in the brain diplicate that 


Glanville. 


the ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4 


DUR 


Tt has been found, that the attraction is almoſt 


reciprocally in a duplicate proportion of the di- 


tance of the middle of the drop from the con- 
courſe of the glaſſes, vis. reciprocally in a ſimple 


proportion, by reaſon of the ſpreading of the. 
drop, and its touching each glaſs in a larger ſur- 


face; and again reciprocally in a fimple pro- 
portion, by reaſon of the attractions growing 
ſtronger within the ſame quantity of attractiug 
ſurface. Newton's Optichi, 

Duo! f IAT E. . /- Another correſpondent to 


the firſt; a ſecond thing of the ſame Kind, as a2 


tranſcript of à paper. 

Nothing is more needful for ecketiing the na- 
tural hiſtory of bodies than the ſubjecting them 
to the fire; to which end I have reſerved dup/:- 
cates of the moſt conſiderable. 

DueLica'T1on. . . | from duplicate.}] 

I. The act of doubling. 
What great pains hath been taken concerning 
the quadrature of a circle, and dp/ication of a 
cube, and ſome other mathematical problems. 

Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 


2. The act of folding together. 


3- A fold; a doubling. 
The peritonæum is a ſtrong membrane, every 
where double ; in the duplications of which all the 


viſcera of the abdomen are bid. 7” iſfeman's Surgery. 


Du'eLIiCATURE. . /. | from duplicate.] A fold; 
any thing doubled. 

The lympheducts, either dilacerated or obruc- 
ted, exonerate themſelves into the foldings, or 
between the duplicatur es of the membranes. 


22 on the Creatin. 


'DoeLYcrry. n. f. CAM plicis, Latin. 
1. Doubleneſs; the number of two. 
This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head 


| at both extremes, and had been more tolerable to 


have ſet three or four at one. 
Brown's V ulgar Exrrours. 


Do not affect duplicities nor triplicities, nor any 
certain amber of parts in your divifion of things. 


Watts's Logick. 
=o Deceit ; dowibletieſs of heart or of tongue. 
Duran!/LITY. . . [duravilis, Lat.] The power 
of laſting ; continuance ; endurance. 


Stones though in dignity of nature inferior unto 


plants, yet exceed them in firmneſs of ſtrength, 
or du» ability of being. Hooker, 


Our times upon the earth have neither certainty 


nor durability, Raleigb's Hi iſto) 7. 
Pe ABLE. ah. [ durabilis, Latin. 


Laſting ; having the quality of long conti- 


nuance. 

The bones of his body we may compare to the 

hard rocks and ſtones, and therefore ſtrong and 

durable. Katergh's Hiſtory. 
With pins of adamant, - 


And chains, 91 made all faſt; too faſt they 


made. 


And durable“ Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


The glories of her majeſty's reign ought to be 


recorded in words more durable than brafs, and 
ſuch as our poſterity may read a thouſand. years 
hence. Sift, 

2. Having ſucceſſive exiſtence. | 

Time, though in eternity, apply'd 

To motion, meaſures all things durable 

By Preſent, paſt, and future. 

Dux ABLENESS. 2. ſ. [from durable.] Power 
of laſting ; continuance. 

The different conſiſtence and durablencſs of the 
ſtrata wherein they conſiſt, are more or leſs. 

Weudwar d, 

A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by 
the goodneſs of his verſe, may by the durablene /s 
of the metal that ſupports it. 

Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 

Du/raBLy. ady, [from durable.) In a laſting 
manner. 

There indeed he found his fame flourithing, his 
monuments engraved in marble, and yet more 
dur ably 1 in mens memories. Sidncy. 

Dok Ax CE. . ſ. [from dureſſe, law French. 1 

1. Impriſonment; the cuſtody or power of a 
jaylor; ; a priſon, | 

Thy 


We oodwards 


Milton. 
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1. Tending to darkneſs. 


D 8 
Thy Dal, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 


Is in baſe durante and contagious priſon; | 
Heal'd thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shakef. 


A poor, innocent, forlorn ſtranger, languiſh- | 


ing in durar ce, upon the falſe accuſations of a ly- 
ing, inſolent, whoriſh woman. South, 
There's neither 1ron bar nor gate, 
Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate; 
And yet men durancc there abide, 
In dance ſcarce three inches wide. Hudibras. 


__ Notwithſtanding the warning and example be- 
fore me, I commit myſelf to laſting durarce. | 


SE Congreve's C Batchelor. 
2. Endurance; continuation ; duration. A 


doubtful ward. 


Sick nature at that inſtant trembled round, 
And mother earth ſigh'd as the felt the wound : 


Of how ſhort durance was this new made ſtate ! 


How far more mighty than heav'n's love, hell's 
hate | Dryden. 
Dux / T ION. E. ſ. [duratio, Latin.] | 
1. A ſort of diſtance or length, the 1dea wereof 
we get, not from the permanent parts of ſpace, 
but from the fleeting and perpetually periſhing 
parts of ſucceſſion. 825 le. 
2. Power of continuance. | 
Duration is a circumſtance ſo eſſential to happi- 
neſs, that if we conceived it poſlible for the joys 


of heaven itſelf to paſs from us in an inſtant, we 


ſhould find ourſelves not much concernerned for 
the attainment of them. Rogers. 
3. Length of continuance. _ | 
Ariſtotle, by greatneſs of action, does not only 
mean it ſhould be great in its nature, but alſo in 
its duration, that it ſhould have a due length in it. 
Addiſon's Spettator. 


To DURE. v. #. I duro, Latin. ] To laſt ; to con- 


tinue ; to endure. 
The delights and pleaſures of the world are 
moſt pleaſing while they dere. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Du"arErUL. adj. [from endure and full. ] Laſt- 
ing; of long continuance ; durable. Not in uſe. 
The dureful oak, whoſe ſap is not yet dry'd, 
Is.Jong ere it conceive the kindling fire ; 
But when it once doth burn, it doth divide 


Great heat, and makes his flames to heaven aſpire. | 


Spenſer. 
Du'rEL £55. adj. [from dure. ] Without conti- 
nuance; fading; tranſitory ; ſhort. Not in uſe. 


Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable 


to follow and embrace the falſe and durel:ſs plea- 
ſures of this ſtage-play world, than to become 
the ſhadow of God. | Ralagh's Hiſtory. 
 DU'RESSE. n. ſ. [French ; hardſhip, ſeverity. ] 
1. Imprifonment ; conſtraint ; confinement. 


2. [In law. ] A plea uſed by way of exception, 
by him who being caſt into priſon at a man's 


ſuit, or otherwiſe by threats, beating, &c. hardly 
uſetl, ſeals any bond to him during his reſtraint. 
This the law holds as invalid, and ſuppoſes to be 
conſtrained. Corel, 

Dvu/z1NG. prep. [This word is rather a parti- 
ciple from dure; as, during life, durante vita, 
life continuing ; during ny pleaſure, my pleaſure con- 
tinuing the ſame.] For the time of the conti- 
nuance of ; while any thing laſts. 

If during his childhood he be conſtantly and ri- 
gorouſly kept from drinking cold liquor whilſt he 
is hot, forbearance grows into a habit. Locke. 

Dw/riTy. n. ſ. [durdte, French; durus, Latin.] 
Hardneſs ; firmneſs. 

Ancients did burn of fragments of marble, 
which in time became marble again, at leaſt of 
indiſſoluble durity, as appeareth in the ſtanding 
theatres. Molton's Architecture. 

Irradiancy or ſparkling, found in many gems, 
is not diſcoverable in this; for it cometh ſhort of 
their compactneſs and dar ity. | 
Brown's Vulgar Er: ours. 

Dv«RsT. The preterite of dare. 

The Chriſtians durſt have no images of the Deity, 
becauſe they would rather die than defile them- 
{elves with ſuch impiety. 7 Sti!ling fleet. 

DUSK. adj. [ duyfler, Dutch. 

See Dusk. 
2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark coloured, 


ticles. 


8 


ö The hills to their ſupply, 
Vapour, and exhalat ion d, and moiſt, 
Sent up amain. Milton's Paradiſc Lot. 

Dusk. u. ſ. [from the adjective.] 

1. Tendency to darkneſs; incipient obſcurity. 
I will wait on you in the du of the evening, 
with my ſhow upon my back. Spectator. 

2. Darkne# of colour ; tendency of blackneſs. 

Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 
Whoſe du ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. . 
| | Dryden. 

To Dusk. v. a. [from the noun.] To make 
duſkiſh. Diet. 

Ty Dos k. v.n. To grow dark; to begin to loſe 
light or brightneſs ; to have luſtre diminiſhed. 


Du's KIL. adv. [from du/iy.] With a tendency 
to darkneſs or blackneſs. 

Du's Kis H. adj. | from duft.] 

. Inclining to darkneſs; tending to obſcu- 
rity. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enrolled in d/4;/þ ſmoke, and brimſtone blue. 

| Spenſer. 

2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark-coloured. 

Sight is not contented with ſudden departments 
from one extreme to another ; therefore rather a 
duſki/h tinEture than an abſolute black. 

Motton's Arcbitecture. 

Du's Kis ux. adv. [from duſkiſh.] Cloudily ; 
darkly. 5 

The ſawduſt burned fair, till part of the candle 
conſumed : the duſt gathering about the ſnatt, 
made the ſnaſt to burn di. 

Do Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Du's xv. adj. | from duſk ; duyſter, Dutch. 

1. Tending to darkneſs ; obicure ; not lumi- 
nous. . 
Here lies the dt torch of Mortimer, 

Chok'd with ambition of the meaner ſort. ' 
Shakeſpeare. 

There fierce winds o'er diſty valleys blow, 

Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away. 


Through the plains of one continual day, 
Six ſhining months purſue their even way ; 
And fix ſucceeding urge their dy flight, 
Obſcur'd with vapours and o'erwhelm'd in night. 
Prior, 
2. Tending to blackneſs; dark coloured; not 
clear ; not bright. | 
| They did plot 
The means that d«/iy Dis my daughter got. 
Shakeſpeare. 
It is not green, but of a dy brown colour, 
| Bacon. 
When ſove in duſty clouds involves the ſkies, 
And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their 
| eyes. h Dryden, 
The ſurface is of a dfy yellow colour. 
7 Wondevard. 
By mixing ſuch powders, we are not to expect 
a ſtrong and full white, ſuch as is that of paper; 
but ſome dy obſcure one, ſuch as might ariſe 
from a mixture of light and darkneſs, or from 
white and black; that is, a grey or dun, or ruſſet 
brown. | Newton's Opticks. 
z. Gloomy ; ſad; intellectually clouded. 
While he continues in life, this dy ſcene of 
horrour, this melancholy proſpect of final perdi- 
tion, will frequently occur to his fancy. 
; Bentley's Sermons. 
Umbricl, a dh, melancholy ſprite, 
As ever ſully'd the fair face of li ht, 
Down to the central earth, his proper-ſcene, 
Repairs to ſearch the gloomy cave of ſpleen. Pope. 
DUST. » /. ſtupz, Saxon; d/?, Erfe. | 
1. Earth or other matter reduced to ſmall par- 
f The dt | 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heav'n, 
Rais'd by your populous troops. 
| Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
D-ft helpeth the fruitfulneſs of trees, inſomuch 


as tley caſt dſt upon then: that powdering, 


Die. | 


Dryden. 


| 


DUT. 


when a ſhower cometh, maketh a ſoiling to the 
tree, being earth and water finely laid on. 
Bacon's Natural Hifto: y. 
2. The grave; the tate of diſſolution. | 
The ſceptre, learning, phyſick muſt 
All follow this, and come to duſt. Shake. Cymber. 
Thou 
Out of the ground waſt taken; know thy birth ; 
For ut thou art, and ſhalt to du to return. 
; Milion. 
3. A mean and dejected ſtate. 5 
God raiſeth up the poor out of the dt, to ſet 
them among princes. 1 Sam. Ii. 8. 
To Dus. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To free from duſt. | 
2. To ſprinkle with duſt. 
Do“ TMAN. »n. ſ. [duft and man | One whoſe 
| employment is to carry away the duft. 
The duf/man's cart offends thy cloaths and eyes, 
When through the ſtreet a cloud of aſhes flies. 


| Gay. 

Do's Ty. adj. [ſrom duft.] _— | 
1. Filled with duft; clouded with duſt. 

All our yeſterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dy death. Shakeſpeare. 


Arms and the duſty fields I leſs admire, 
And ſoften ſtrangely in ſome new defire. Dryden. 

2. Cove-ed or ſcattered with duſt. 

Even Drudgery himſelf, 

As at the car he ſweats, or diy hews 
The palace ſtone, looks gay. Thomſon's Summer. 

Dufrenkss. ». /. ¶ duc beſſe, French.] 

I. The lady of a duke. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dircheſt, 
will be here. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

The duke was to command the army, and the 
dutchifs, by the favour ſhe poſſeſſed, to be near 
her Majeſty. Swift. 

The gen'rous god, who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens ſpirits as he ripens minds, | 
Kept droſs ſor dutebeſſes, the world ſhall know it, 
To you gave ſenſe, good humour, and a m_ * 
| opt. 

2. A lady who has the ſovercignty of a duke- 
dom. | 

Dv/rcnvy. . f. [ diebe, French. ] A territory 
which gives title to a duke, or has a duke for its 
ſovereign. 

Different ſtates border on it ; the kingdom of 
France, the dutchy of Savoy, and the canton of 


Bern. Addiſon an Italy. 
France might have ſwallowed up his whole 
dutchy. Swift. 


Dur cuvcorxr. . ſ. A court wherein all 
matters appertaining to the dutchy of Lancaſter 
are decided by the decree of the chancellor of that 
court. Cowel, 

Du'TEovs. adj. [from duty. ] 

x. Obedient ; obtequious ; reſpectful to thoſe 
who have natural or legal authority. 

Great Aurengzebe did duteous care expreſs, 

And durſt not puſh too far his great ſucceſs, _ 
Dryden. 

A female ſoftneſs, with a manly mind; 
A dlutecus daughter, and a ſiſter kind; 

In ſickneſs patient, and in death reſign'd. Dryden. 

Who taught the bee with winds and rains to 

ſtrive, 
To bring her burden to the certain hive; 
And through the liquid fields again to paſs 
Duteous, and hark' ning to the ſounding braſs : $4 
10. 

2. Obſequious; obedient to good or bad pur- 
poſes ; with 22. 

I know thee well ; a ſerviceable villain ! 

As duebus to the vices of thy miſtreſs, 

As badneſs would defire. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Every beaſt, more dutcous at her call, 
Than at Circean call the herd diſguis'd. Millan. 

3. Enjoin'd by duty; enforced by the relation 
of one to another. This ſenſe is not now uſed. 
With mine own tongue deny my ſacred right, 
With mine own breath releaſe all dutrous ties. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Dvu'T1FvuL. adj. [duty and full.] . 
| 22 
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1 

1. Obedient; ſubmiſſive to natural or legal ſa- 
reriours; reverent. 

She died in an extreme old age, without pain, 

under the care of the moſt dutifa/ ſon that I have 

ever known or heard of. 


2. Exprethve of reſpect; giving token of re- 


verence; reſpectful; reverential. 


There would ſhe kiſs the ground, and thank the 
trees, bleſs the air, and do dafi reverence to 
eyery thing the thought did accompany her at 
their firſt me Sidney. 

Du'rirvLiLy. adv. [from duft. : 

1. Obediently ; ſubmiſhvely. 

2. Reverently ; reſpectfully. 

His daughter Philoclea he found at that time 
dus fu watching hy her mother, and Miſo cu- 
rioully watching her. Srdn:y. 

He with joyful, nimble wing, 
Flew dtifi/y back again, 
And made an ay chaplet for the King. So,. 
we TIFULNESS. . /. | from dleti ful. 
. Obedience ; Cuba; ſſion to juſt authority. 

Pp ety, or dutifulueſ to parents, was a muſt po- 

PLAY virtue among the Romans. 
. Reverence; reſpec. 

101 is a ſtrange Kind of civility, and an evil da- 
**2haeſs in friends and relatives, to ſuffer him to pe- 
rh without reproof or medicine, rather than to 
icem unmannerly to a great ſinner. | 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

5 TY. n. /. | from due. 

That to which a man is by any natural or le- 
2 obligation bound. 

When ye ſhall have done all thoſe things which 
are commanded, you fay we are unprofitable ſer- 
vants : we have done that which was our duty to 
do. Luke xvil. 10. 

The pain children feel from any neceſſity of na- 
ture, it is the duty of parents to relieve. Locke. 

2. Acts or forbearances required by religion or 
morality. In this ſenſe it hasa pry. | 

Good my lord, 
You have be got me, bred me, lov'd me: I 
Return thoſe dic; back, as are right fit; 
Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you. 
Shakeſpeare. 

All our dy is ſet down in our pravers, becauſe 
in all our du we beg the Divine Aſſiſtance; and 
remember that you are bound to do all thoſe dies, 
for the doing of which you have prayed for the 
Divine Affiſtance. Taylor's Devotion. 

2, Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to parents, go- 
vernours, or ſuperiours; loyalty ; piety to pa- 
rents. 

Thinkeſt thou that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, 
When pow'r.to flatt'ry bows ? To plainneſs ho- 

nour 
Iz hound when majeſty to ſolly falls. 
Shaksfp. King Lear. 

God's party will appear ſmall, and the king's 
not greater; it being not prebable, that thoſe 
mould have ſenſe of day to him that had none to 
God. ü Decay ef Piety. 

4. Act cf reverence or reſpect. 

They both attone ; 
Di | ty to their lady as became. Fairy Queen, 
The buſineſs of a Toldier on guard. 

Th Re regiment did wy there punctually. Clarend. 

Gtho, as often as Galba ſupped with him, uſed 
to five every ſoldier upon duty an aureus. 

£1 luthnot on Coins. 

6. The buſineſs of war ; ſervice. 

The night came and ſevered them, all parties 
being tired with the duty of the day. Clarendon 
Cz how the madmen bleed! Behold the gains 
With whick their maſter, love, rewards their 

pains ! 
Fer ſevn long years, on duty ev'ry day, 
Lo ? their obe ence, and their monarch's pay . 
| Dryden. 

7. Tax; impoſt ; cuſtom 3 toll. 

All the wines make their way through ſeyer:! 
d ties and taxes, before they reach the port. Adds! 

Such ſhekels as they now ſhew, were the ole 
ones in Wich d.ty was to be paid by their law. 


ft batt nat on Coins, 


Swift to Pope. 


Di yarn. 


{ [dualay, old Teutonick, is Th » delay; duclia, Iſlan- 


have an habitation. 


DW E 


DWARF, n. /. [ dyeonz, Saxon; 
Dutch. ] 
1. A man below the common ſize of men, 
Get you gone, you deb - 
You minimus, of "bind'ring knot-graſs made. 


dewerg, 


Such dw - F were ſome kind of apes. Brorun. 
They but now who ſeem'd 
In bigneſs to ſurpaſs earth's giant ſons, 
Now leſs than ſmalleſt dwarfs in narrow room 
Throng numberleſs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
2. Any animal or plant below its natural bulk. 
In a delicate plantation of trees, all well-grown, 
fair, and ſmooth, one dwarf was knotty and crook- 
ed, and the reſt had it in deriſion. L'Eftrange. 
9 W off the ſtock in a ſmooth place; and for 
dwarf trees, graft them within four fingers of the 
ground. Mortimer. 
3. An attendant on a lady or knight in romances. 
The champion ſtout, | 
Eftſoones diſmounted from his courſer brave, 
And to the dwarf a-while his needleſs po he 
gave. Spenſer. 
4. It is uſed often by botaniſts in compoſi ition ; 
as, dwarf elder, dwarf haneyſuckle. 
To Dwake. v. a. [from the noun. ] To hinder 
from growing to the natural bulk; to leſſen; to 
make little. 


will dwarf it, and make it ſpread. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The whole ſex is in a manner dwarfcd, and 
thrunk into a race of beauties, that ſeems almoſt 
another ſpecies. Addiſon. 
Dwa'xr15H., adj. 1 dwarf.] Below the 
natural bulk: low; ſmall; little; petty; ; deſpi- 
cable. | 
Their dwarf/Þ pages were, 
As cherubins, all gilt. Shak:ſp. Henry VIII. 
And are you grown ſo high in his eſteem, 
Becauſe I am ſo dwarfi/Þ and ſo low ? Shakeſpeare. 
This unheard ſawcineſs, and boyiſh troops, 
The king doth ſmile at ; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dw.2/þ war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 
Shakeſp. King John. 
A thicket cloſe beſide the grove there ſtood, 
With briars and brambles choak'd, and dwarfi/þ 
wood. Dr yden. 
We ſhould have loſt oaks and cedars, + nat 
other tall and lofty ſons of the foreſt, and have 
found nothing but dw.r#/Þ ſhrubs, and creeping 
moſs, and deſpicable muſhrooms. Bentley. 
DwA/RFISHLY. adj. [from dwafi/h.] Like a 
dwart. 
Dwa'rFIiSHNESS. n. /. [from andi! Mi- 
nuteneſs of ſtature; littleneſs. 
Tis no wonder that ſcience hath not outgrown 


intellectual world is fuch a microcoſm. 
Glanville's Scepfis. 
To DwAULE. v. a. [Þpehan, Sax. to wander; 
dwaelen, Dutch. ] To be delirious : a provincial | 
word mentioned by Junius. 
To DWELL. v. ». preterite dwelt, or dwell:d. 


dick, to ſtay, to ſtand fill 
I. To inhabit; to live in a place; to reſide; to 


If thy brother that dwe/l:th by thee be waxen 
poor, and be ſold unto thee, thou ſhalt not compel 
him to ſerve as a bond-ſervant. Lev. xxv. 39. 

He 'hall du alone, without the camp ſhall his 
habitation be. Lev. Xiil. 46. 

John Haywood and Sir Thomas Moore, in the 
pariſh wherein I was born, dw./t and had poſſeſ- 
ſions. Peacham. 

Why are you vex'd, lady ? Why do you frown ? 
Here dw:l! no frowns, nor anger ; from theſe 

gates. = 
zorro flies far. | 

2. To hve in any form of habitation. 

Abraham ſojourned in the land of promiſe as in 
a ſtrange country, dve/ing in tabernacles. Heb. xi. 9 


Milten. 


It is reported that a good ſtrong canvas, ſpread | 
| over a tree grafted low, ſoon after it putteth forth, 


the deva h of its priſtine ſtature, and that the | 


Shakeſpear Cs : 
Than his dull ears, to hear what ſhe did tell, 


Divclt on his accents. 


3- To be in auy ate or En. 


D W I 


'Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than by deſtruction duc in doubt ful joy. Shaksſs. 
4. To be ſuſpended with attention; to hang _—_ 
with care or fondneſs. 


Hein great patlion all this while did devel! ; 


More buſying his quick eyes, her face to view, 


. Spenſer. 

TlY attentive queen 
Smiths Pheed, and His politu * 
Such was that face, on which I dwe/: with joy, 
Ere Greece aſſembled, ſtemm'd the tides to Troy. 
: Pope. 
5. To continue long ſpeaking. 4 


He preach'd the joys of heay'n, and pains of 


hell, 
And warn'd the ſinner with becoming zeal ; 
But on eternal mercy lov'd to dwell. 
Dryden's Good Pat ſon. 
We have dwelt pretty long on the confideratiois 
of ſpace and duration. Lockes 
Thoſe who defend our negotiators, dꝛoell upon 
their zeal and patience. Swift, 
To DWELL. v. a. To inhabit. Not uſed. | 
I ſaw and heard; for we ſometimes 
Who dell this wild, conftrain'd by want,. come 
forth 


To town or village nigh. Milton's Par. Regained, 


DwE'LLER. . ſ. | from dwel/.] An inhabitant ; 
one that lives in any place. 

The houſes being kept up, did of neceſſity en- 
force a dweller ; and the proportion of land for oc- 
cupation being kept up, did of neceſſity enforce 
that dollar not to be beggar or cottager, but a 
man of ſome ſubſtance. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Their cries ſoon waken all the dwellers near ; 
N ow murmuring noiſes riſe in every ſtreet. _ 

Diyden. 

DwEt'LLING. . . from devell.] 

1. Habitation; place of reſidence; abode. 

His dve/ling is low in a valley green, SE 
Under the foot of Rauran moſſy hore. 

Fairy Queen. 

Hazor ſhall be a dwelling for dragons, and à de- 
ſolation for ever. Feremiah, xlix. 33. 


If he have ſeveral dwellings, let him fort them 


ſo, that what he wanteth in the one he may find 


in the other. Bacon. 
God will dion 

To viſit oft the dwellings of Juſt men, 

Delighted, Milten's Paradi iſe Loft. 


All dwellings elſe 


Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp 


Deep under water roll'd ; ſea cover'd ſea, 
Sea without ſhore ! Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

The living few, and frequent funerals then, 
Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forſaken place ; 

And now thoſe few, who are return'd again, 
Thy ſearching judgments to their dwe/lings trace. 

Dryden. 

The force of fire aſcended firſt on high, yen, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted ſky. 

Dryden's Ovid. 

2. State of life; mode of living. 

My dwelling ſhall be with the beaſts of the field. 

Daniel. 

Dwt'LLINGHOUSE. . f. [from dwell and bouſe.]. 
The houſe at which one lives. 

A perſon ought always to be cited at the place 
of his dw-/linghouſe, which he has in reſpect of his 
habitation and uſual reſidence; and not at the 
houſe which he had in reſpect of his eſtate, or the. 
place of his birth. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 


DwE'LLINGPLACE. ». ſ. [ dwell and place.] The 


place of reſidence. 
People do often change their dwellingplaces, and 


ſome muſt die, whilſt other ſome do grow up in- 


to ſtrength. Spenſer. 
To Dw1NDLE. v. n. [opinan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſhrink ; to loſe bulk; to grow little. 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to the grave. 
Dryden. 
Proper names, when familiarized in Engliſh, 
dwindie to monoſyllables ; whereas in modern lan- 
guages they receive a ſofter turn, by the addition 
of a new ſyllable. Addiſon. 
Our 
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Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought ; 
heir period finiſh'd ere 'tis well begun. Thonſ.n. 
2. To degenerate : to fink. 
Tis now dwindled down to light frothy ſtuff. 
| Norris. 
If there have been ſuch a gradual diminution 
of the generative faculty of the earth, that it hath 
&1indl-d from nobler animals to puny mice and 
infects, why was there not the like decay in the 
production of vegetables? Bentley. 
He found the expected council was dwindling in- 
to a conventicle, a packed aſſembly of Italian bi- 
Mops, not a free convention of fathers. Atterbury. 
Religious ſocieties, though begun with cxcellent 
intentions are ſaid to have dwindled into factious 
clubs. Swift. 


3. To wear away; to loſe health; to grow fee- | 


ble. | 
Weary ſev'nnights nine times nine, 
Shall he dindle, peak, and pine. Shake. Macbeth, 
ve ſee, that ſome ſmall part of the foot being 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or 
thigh thereby loſes its ſtrength and nouriſhment, 
and dwvindies away. 25 Locke, 


DyYs i 


ö Phyſicians with their milky cheer, 
The love-ſick maid and di, beau repair. 
Gay. 

4. To fall away; tobe diminiſhed; to moulder off 

Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred 
foot and three hundred horſe left ; the reſt were 
dwindled away. Clarendon. 

Dyk. See Dre. 

Dv'ino. The participle of die. 

1. Expiring ; giving up the ghoſt. 

2. Tinging; giving a new colour. 

Dy“ NASTY. u. /. ¶ g.] Government ; ſove- 
reignty. | 

Some account him fabulous, becauſe he carries 
up the Egyptian dynaſties before the flood, yea, and 
long before the creation. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Greece was divided into ſeveral dyn2/tizs, which 
our author has enumerated under their reſpective 
princes. | Pope. 

Dv'scrasvY. u. ſ. [toxin] An unequal mix- 
ture of elements in the blood or nervous juice? : a 
diſtemperature, when ſome humour or quality a- 
bounds in the body. Die. 


—— 


In this pituitous dyſcraſy of blood, we muſt vo- 


DYS 


mit off the pituita, and purge upon intermiſſions- 


Flyer en the Ilumaur . 
Dysk'xT ENV. v. f. ¶ dyſenterie, French, from 
%7g7:5io.] A looſeneſs, wherein very ill humours. 
flow off by ſtool, and are alſo ſometimes attended 
with blood. Die. 
From an unuſual inconſtancy of the weather, 
and perpetual changes of the wind from Eaſt to 


Weſt, proceed epidemical dy/enteries. 


Arbuthnot on Air, 
DrsPex/esy. . ſ. [N.] A difficulty of di- 
geſtion, or bad fermentation in the ſtomach or 
guts. Diet. 
Dy's rHoxv. u. ſ. [%5@wics.] A difficulty in 
ſpeaking, occaſioned by an ill diſpoſition of the 
organs. Diet. 
Drysyxo'ta. n. ſ. [S$owazs.] A difficulty of 
breathing; ſtraitneſs of breath. | 
Dy'sury. ». ſ. [7g] A difficulty in mak- 
ing urine. g 
It doth end in a dyſentery, pains of the hzmor- 
rhoids, inflammatians of any of the lower parte, 
diabetes, continual pifling, or a hot ah ſury, diffi- 
culty of making water. Harvey 


E A C 


Has two ſounds; long, as /cine, and 
ſhort, as mer. E is the moſt frequent 
K , 9 vowel in the Engliſh language; for it 
not only is uſed like the reſt in the be- 
ginning or end of words, but has the peculiar qua- 
lity of lengthening the foregoing vowel, as, dn, 
cane; man, mane; gap, gape; glad, viide; bred, 
(ride; chin, chine; whip, whipe; thin, thine 5 nid, 
node ; tin, tine; plum, plims, Yet it ſometimes 
occurs final, where yet the foregoing vowel is 
not lengthened ; as gn, know!*doe, fdge, give. 
Anciently almoſt every word ended with e, as for 
can, canne; for year, yeare; for great, greats ; for 
need, neede; for flock, flocke. Tt is probable that 
this e final had at firſt a ſoft ſound, like the female 
e of tlie French; and that afterwards it was in 
poetry either mute or vocal, as the verſe required, 
till at laſt it became univerfally ſilent. 

Ea has the ſound of e long: the e is commonly 
Jengthened rather by the immediate addition of a 
than by the appoſition of e to the end of the word; 
as min, man; ſel, [ial ; mit, at; net, neat. 

EacH. pron. [elc, Saxon; elch, Dutch; ik, 
Scottiſh. | 

1. Eeither of two. 8 | 

Though your orbs of diff'rent greatneſs be, 
Yet both are for each other's uſe diſpos'd ; 

His to incloſe, and your's to be inclos'd. Dryden. 

2. Every one of any number. This ſenſe is 
rare, except in poetry. | 

Th' invention all admir'd, and each how he 


To be th' inventer miſs'd. Milton, 
Let a SE 

His adamantine coat gird well, and each 

Fit well his helm. Milton. 


By hunger, that each other creature tames, 
Thou art not to be harm'd, therefore not mov'd; 
Thy temperance invincible beſides. | 

Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 

Wiſe Plato faid, the world with men was ſtor'd, 
That ſuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 
To Eaca the correſpondent word is other, whe- 
ther it be uſed of two, or of a greater number. 

'Tis ſaid they eat each ther.  Shakeſp. Mecbeth. 
Let each eſteem other better than themſelves. 

I Pi. Th J- 


E. 
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Lovelieſt of women! heaven is in thy ſoul; 
Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 
Bright'ning each other / Thou art all divine. 

Add:jon's Cato. 

Eb. [d. ed.] in the compound, and æadig in 

the ſimple names, denotes happineſs, or bleſſedneſs. 
Thus Eadward is a happy preſerver; Eadulpb, 
happy aſſiſtance; Eadgar, happy power; Hadwin, 
happy conqueror; Which Alacarius Eupolemmis, 
Fauſla, Fortunatus, Feliciamis, &c. do in ſome mea- 
ſure reſemble. Fad may alſo in ſome caſes be de- 
rived from the Saxon eath, which ſignifies eaſy, 
gentle, mild. Gib. Camden. 

EA'GER. adj. [eagzon, Saxon; aigre, French.) 

r. Struck with defire ; ardently wiſhing ; keen- 
ly deſirous ; vehement in defire ; hotly longing. . 

Of action eager, and intent of thought, h 
The chiefs your honourable danger ſought, 

| Dryden's Ovid. 

Eager to read the reſt, Achates came. 

Drydin's A neid. 

With joy th” ambitious youth his mother heard, 
And, cager for the journey, ſoon prepar'd ; 

He longs the world beneath him to ſurvey, 
To guide the chariot, and to give the day. Dryden. 

Love inflam'd, and eager on his bliſs, 
Smother'd her words. Addiſon's Ovid. 

2. It is uſed ſometimes with /, ſometimes with 

for, ſometimes with oz or after before the thing 
ſought. 

3. Hot of diſpoſition ; vehement; ardent ; im- 

uous. 

Apt as well to quicken the ſpirits as to allay 
that which is too eager. Hooker. 

Nor do the eager clamours of diſputants yield 
more relief to eclipſed truth, than did the ſounding 
braſs of old to the labouring moon. 


Glanwille's Sceꝑſis. 
Imperfe& zeal is hot and eager, without Know- 
ledge. Spratt. 


Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryd. 
A man, charged with a crime of which he 
thinks himſelf innocent, is apt to be too eager in 
his own defence. Dryden. 
4: Quick; buſy ; eaſily put in action. 
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His Numidian genius 
Is well dispos'd to miſchief, were he prompt 
And eager on it; but he muſt be ſpurr'd. 


Addifon's Cato. 
5. Sharp ſower ; acid. 
With a ſudden vigour it doth poſſet 
And curd, like cager droppings into milk, 


The thin and wholeſome blood. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


6, Keen; ſevere; biting. 

The air bites ſhrewdly ; it is very cold. 

—It is a nipping and an eager air. Shakeſ, Hamlet. 

The fleth ſhrinketh, but the bone refiſteth, 
whereby the cold becometh more _ 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

7. Brittle; inflexible; not ductile. A cant 
word of artificers. | 6270 
Gold will be fometimes ſo eager, as artiſts call it, 
that it will as little endure the hammer as glaſs it- 
ſelf. . 32 

E ERL v. adv. | from eager. 

1. With great ardour of defire; with impe- 
tuoſity of inclination. 

To the holy war how faſt and -ag-r/y did men 
go, when the prieſt perſuaded them that whoſo 
ever died in that expedition was a martyr ? Sau. 

How eagerly he flew, when Europe's fate 
Did for the ſeed of future actions wait. SH 

2. Ardently ; hotly. If 

Brutus gave the word too early, 
Who having ſome advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 


' Whilſt we by Anthony were all inclos' d. Shat 7. 


3- Keenly ; ſharply. EE. 
Abundance of rain froze fo eagerly as it fell, 
that it ſeemed the depth of Winter had of a ſud- 
den been come in. Mnolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Ex/GtrNEsS. n. . [from oper] 75 
1. K eenneſs of deſire; ardour of inclination. 
She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her reſtraint. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Have you not ſeen, when whiſtled from the fiſt, - 
Some faulcon ſtoop'd-at what her eye deſign'd, 
And, with her cagerneſi, the quarry miſs'd. : 
Drydr. 
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Kone within it. 


EAG 


The eapz-n;/; and ſtrong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often an 
ivnadrance to it. acke. 

Detraction and obloquy are received with as 
much eagern-/s as wit and humour. 

Addliſon s Fr 'echolder. 
Juba lives to catch 
That dear embrace, and to return it too, 
With mutual warmth and eagernc}; of love. 
Sddiſon's Cato. 

His continued application to public affairs di- 
verts him from thoſe pleaſures which are purſued 
with eugeryeſ by princes who have not the public 
ſo much at heart. Aleldijon. 

The things of this world, with whatever eager- 
n:ſ5 they engage our purſuit, leave us ſtill empiy 
and unfatisfied with their fruition. Rovers. 

2. Impetuoſity; vehemence; violence. 

It finds them 1n the eagerneſs and height of their 
devotion; they are ſpeechleſs for the time that it 


continues, and proſtrate and dead when it departs. 


Diyde Rc 
I'll kill thee with ſuch agen of haſte, 


As fiends, let looſe, would lay all nature waſte. 
Dryden. 


EA'GLE. n. ſ. ſaigl:, French; aquila, Latin; 
ealler, Er ſe.] 


1. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, re- | 


news its age when it grows old. It is alſo ſaid 
not to drink at all, like other birds with ſharp 
claws. It is given out, that when an eagle ſees 
its young fo weil grown as to venture upon fly- 
ing, it hovers over their neſt, and excites them 
to imitate it, and take their fliglit; and when it 
ſees them weary, or fearful, it takes them upon 
its back. Eagles are ſaid to be extremely ſharp- 
ſighted, and when they take flight, ſpring per- 
pendicularly upward, with their eyes ſteadily 
fixed upon the ſun. 


Colmet.. 


Draw forth the monſters of :h' abyſs profound, 


Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. Pope. 
2. The ſtandard of the ancient Komuns. 
Arts Kill follow'd where Rome's cag/-s flew. 
Ea'G LE-EYED. adi. | from eagle and eyed. | Sharp- 
Sghted as an eagle. 
As he was quick and perfpicacious, ſo was he 


inwargly ed and verſed in the humonrs of 


hi 8 ſubjects. Horuel. 
Ev'ry one is eagle to ſee 
Another's faults and his deformity. Dryden. 


Ex'GLESPEED. n. ſ. [eagli and pred.) Swiftneſs 
like that of an eagle. 

Abrupt, with eag/:/pced ſhe cut the ſky, 
Inſtant inviſible to ＋ $2 ore. -þ Pope. 

Ea ES Tots. u. ſ. A, ſtone ſaid to be found 
zt the entrance of the holes in which the eagles 
make their neſts, and affirmed to have a particular 


Cabnet. 

The engl contains, in a cavity within it, a 
ſmall loofe ſtone; which rattles when it is ſnak en; 
and every foilil, with a nucleus in it, has obtained 
the name. The anilogy between a fone, thus 
containing another within it, or as the ſanciful 
writers expreſs it, pregnant with another, and a 


virtue in defending the eagle's neſt from thunder. 


woman big with child, led people to imagine that it 


muſt have great virtues and effects in accelerating 


or retarding delivery: fo that, if tied to the arm 
of a woman with child, it prevents abortion; 
and if to the leg, it promotes delivery. On ſuch 
idle aud imaginary virtues was raiſed: 21} the credit 


which this famous toll: I poſſeſſed for many ages. 


Hill's Materia Medica. 
If you ſtop the holes of a hawk's bell it will 
make no ring but a flat noiſe or rattle; and ſo 
doth the ætites, or «ag/:fſons, which hath a little 
Bacon. 
E“. E T. n. ſ. [from cagli.] A young eagle. 
This treaſon of his ſons did the king expreſs 
m an emblem, wherein was an eagle with three 
ear/cts trying on her brealt, and the fourth peck- 
ing at one of her eyes. Davies. 
EA GK. I. / 
pia, in Illandick, is to agitate, to incite. 5 A tide 
Ealing above auotl. er tide, obſervable in the ri- 
ver Sever. 


. | ger, in Runick, is the ccear ;: 


EAR 


For as an eagre rides in triumph o'er the tide, 
The tyrant pafſions, hope and fear, 
Did in extremes appear, 5 
And flaſh” d upon the foul with equal force. Dr yd. 
Ex/LDERMAN. n. ſ. ealde nman, Saxon. The 
name of a Saxon magiſtrate; alderman. 
EaxM. nf. [cam, Saxon; com, Dutch. ] Uncle: 


Daughter, ſays ſhe, fly ; fly; behold thy dame 
Foreſhows the treaſon of thy wretched i” 4 


EAR. u. ſ. [eane, Saxon, or, Dutch. ] 
1. The whole organ of audition or hearing. 
VWh.it fire is in my ears? Can this be true? 

Stand I conderai'd ! Shakeſpeare's Much db. 

His cars are open unto their cry. Pſ. xxxiv. 15. 

Valſalva diſcovered fome paſſages into the re- 
gion of the c drum; of mighty uſe, among 
others, to make diſcharges of bruiſes. 


2. That part of the ear that ftands prominent. 
You have heard of the news abroad : 
the whiſper'd ones; for they are yet but ear kiſ- 
ſing arguments. Shakeſpeare. 

His maſter ſhall bore his ear through with an 
awl. Zander. 

3. Power of judging of harmony ; the ſenſe of 
hearing. 

She has a delicate car, and her voice is muſick. 

Richardſon. 

4. The head; or the perſon: in familiar lan- 
guage. 

Their warlike force was fore weakened, the 
city beaten down about their cars, and moſt of 
them wounded. Knolles. 

Better paſs over an affro ont from one ſcoundrel, 
than draw the whole herd about a man's ears. 

L'Eftrange, 

Be not alarmed, as if all religion was falling 
about our ear: Hur net's Theory. 

5. The higheſt part of a man; the top. 

A cavalier was up to the ears in love with a 
very fine lady. L' Eftrange. 

6. The privilege of deing readily and kindly 
heard; favour. 

Ariſtippus was earneſt ſuitor to Dionyſius for 
ſome grant, who would give no car to his ſuit; 
Ariftippus fell at his feet, and then Dionyſius 
granted it. Bacon's Apophthcoms. 

They being told there was ſmall hope of eaſe, 
Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 


To any thing that ſounded liberty. Ben FJonſon. 
If on a pillory, or near a throne, 
He gain his prince's ear, or loſe his own. Pope. 


7. Diſpoſition to like or diſlike what is heard; 
judgment; opinion ; taſte. 
He laid his fenſe cloſer, and in fewer words, 
according to the ſtyle and ear of thoſe times. 
Denham, 
8. Any prominences from a larger body, raiſed 
for the ſake of holding it. 


lift by the belly or bottom, you cannot ſtir them: 

but are ſoon 1emoved, if you take them by the 

ears. Taylors Rule of living b-ly. 
A quilted nigkt-cap with one car. 

Cong. Way of the World. 

A pot without an car. Sofi. 


the ſeeds. 

He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in 
the figure of an ear of wheat, which they ever af- 
ter wear. B acon. 

The leaves on trees not more, 
Nor bearzed ears in fields, nor ſands upon the 
ſhore. Dryden. 

From ſeveral grains he had eighty ſtalks, with 
very large ears, full of large corn. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
J To fight; to 
ſcuffle; to 
quarrel. In 


Io. To be by the Ears. 
To fall together by the EARS. 
To go tog ether by the Ears. 
Dutch o0r/ogen.] A familiar phraſe. 
Poor. naked men belaboured one another with 
ſhagged ſticks, or dully fell together by. the ears at 
Lat cuffs. 


| 


a word ſtill uſed in the wilder parts of Stafford- 
| ſhire. | 


Der ham's Phyſica Theology. | 


1 mean, 


Fair fax. : 


There are ſome veſſels, which, if you offer to | 


9. The ſpike of corn; that part which contains 


Mora. * 


E AR 


Fools go together by the ears, to have knaves rum 


away with the ſtakes. L' Eſtrange, 
All Aſia now was by the ears, 
And gods beat up for volunteers. Prior. 
11. To ſet ty the Ears, To make ſtrife; to quar- 
rel: in low language. 
A mean raſcal {cs others together by the ears with- 
out fighting himſelf. L'Eftranze. 
She uſed to carry tales from one to another, till 
ſhe had /e the neighbourhood together by the ears. 
Ar buubnot. 
It is uſual to {et we poor animals by the ears. 
Addi ſon. 
ERL Ess. adi. 1 from car.] Without any ears. 
Earleſs on high ſtood unabaſh'd Defoe, 
And Tutchin TT from the ſcourge below. 
Pope. 
Ex RRING« 7. ſ. [ear and ring. Jewels ſet in a 
ring and worn at the ears; ornament of a Mo- 
man's ear. 
With gold and ſilver they increaſe bis ſtore, 
And 15 the precious earrings which they wore. 
Sands. 
A lady beſtowed carrings upon a favourite lam- 
prey. Arbuthnot. 
Ea'rsnoT. n. /. Reach of the ear; ſpace with- 
in which words may be heard. 


Gomez, ſtand you out of ear/Þot.—T have ſome- 


thing to ſay to your wife in private. 
Di yden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
Exrw AX, n. ſ. [ear and wax.] The cerumen 
or exudation which ſmears the inſide of the ear. 


The ear being to ſtand open, becauſe there was 


6 »me danger that inſects might creep in thereat ; 
Rerefore hath nature loricated or plaiſtered over 
the ſides of the hole with earwax, to entangle in- 
ſects. Ray on the Creation, 
Ea. g. n. ſ. [cane and piggay a grub, Saxon. 
1. A ſheath-winged inſect, imagined to creep 
into the ear. 
Himſelf he on an carwig ſet ; 
Yet ſcarce he on his back could get,. - 
So oft and high he did curyet. 


Drayton's N. ynpbid. ö 


Earwigs and ſnails ſeldom infect timber. 


Mortimer's Huſband» a 


Doll never flies to cut her lace, 
Or throw cold water in her face, 
Becauſe ſhe heard a ſudden drum, 
Or found an earwip in a plum. Swift. 
2. By way of reproach, a whiſperer; a prying 
informer. 
Exa'swITNESS. 1. /. [ear and witneſs.] One who 
atteſts, or can atteſt any thing as heard by himſelf. 
All preſent were made earwitn:ſſ:s, even of each 
particular branch of a common indictment, 
Hooker. 
The hiſtories of mankind, written by eye or 
carwiineſſes, are built upon this principle. 
Mattss Logicł. 
To EAR. v. a. 1 Lat.] To plow; to till. Ob- 
ſolete. 
He that ears my land ſpares my team, and gives 
me leave to enjoy the crop. 
Shakeſpeare's Alls well that ends well.. 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the ſea ſerve them, which they ear and 
wound- 
With keels of every kind. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and 8 
A rough valley, which is neither eared nor ſown. 


Deuteronomy. 


Five years, in the which there ſhall neither be- 
earing nor harveſt. Geneſis, xlv. 6 
The field of love, with plough of virtue ard. 
Fairfax. 
To EAR. v. v. | from ear, ] To ſhoot into ears. 
ER ER D. adj. | from ev. 
1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 
2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 
The covert of the thrice ear'd field 
Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
EARL. n. / [eonl, Saxon; co., Erſe] A ti- 
tle of nobility, anciently the bigheſ of this nation, 
now the third, 
Thanes 


of the ſame kind. 


of a future. 


E AR 
Thanes and kinſmen, 


Hence forth be earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 


For ſuch an honour nam'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
EakL- MARSHALL. . ſ. [earl and marſhal.) He 
that has chief care of military ſolemaities. 
The marching troops through Athens take their 
| way 3 
The great earl-m2r/Þal orders their array. Dryden, 
EX\z1.n0M. 1. J. [from car.] The ſeiguiority of 
an earl; the title and dignity of an earl. 
The duke of Clarence having married the heir 
of the earl of Ulſter, and by her having all the 


earld;m of Ulſter, carefully went about redreſſing 


Spenfer's Ireland. 

When I am king, claim thou of me 
The ear /d»m of Hereford. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
EAKRLINESS. u. . [from early. | Quickneſs of 


evils. 


any action with reſpect to ſomething elſe : as, ear- 


lin:ſs in the morning, the act of riſing ſoon with 
reſpect to the ſun; earlincſs of growth, the act of 
growing up ſoon in compariſon with other things 
The next morning we, having ſtriven with the 
ſun's carlineſ, were beyond the profpe&t of the 
higheſt turrets. Sidney. 
The goodneſs of the crop is great gain, if the 
goodneſs anſwer the carlincſs of coming up. Bacon. 
EA'RLY. adj. { xn, Saxon, before. | Soon with 


reſpect to ſomething elſe : as, in the morning, 


with reſpec to the ſun; in time, with reſpe& to 


creation; in the ſeaſon, in comparifon with other 


products. 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, a 
Meeteſt for death: the weakeſt kind of fruit 
Drops ear lieſi to the ground, and ſokt me. Shak. 

It is a curioſity to have ſeveral fruits upon one 
tree; and the more when ſome of them come 
early, and ſume come late. Baccn's Natural Hiſtory. 

God made alt the world, that he might be wor- 
ſhipped in ſome parts of the world ; and therefore, 
in the firſt and moſt early times of the church, 
what care did he manifeſt to have ſuch places 
erected to his honour ? _. South, 

The nymphs, forſaking ev'ry cave and ſpring, 
Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring. 

Pope. 

Sickneſs is early old age: it teaches us diffiderce 

in. our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with thoughts 
a Hope, 
: Oh foul of honour ! 

Oh early heroe! Smith's Pheedra and Hippolitus. 

ERL. adv. | from the adjective.] Soon; be- 
times. 

Early before the morn, with crimſon ray, 


The windows of bright heav'n opened had. Sper. | 


None in more languages can ſhow 
Thoſe arts, which you ſo early know. Waller. 
The princeſs makes her iſſue like herſelf, by 
inſtilling ear/y into their minds religion, virtue 
and honour. Addijon. 
To EARN. v. a. [eannian, Saxon.) 
1. To gain as the reward or wages of labour, 
or any performance. 
I hoſe that have joined with their honour great 
perils, are leſs ſubje& to envy ; for men think 
that they earn their honours hardly. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Winning cheap the high repute, 
Which he through hazard huge muſt earn. Milt. 
5 I to the evil turn 5 
My obvious breaſt ; arming to overcome 
By fuffering, and earn reſt from labour won. Mili. 
Men may diſcern 
From what conſummate virtue I have choſe 
This perfe& man, by merit call'd my Son, 
To ern ſalvation for the ſons of men. Million. 
Since they all beg, it were better for the ſtate 
to keep them, even although they carned nothing. 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
This is the great expence of the poor, that 
takes up almoſt all their earnings. Locke. 
The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while 
the author hardly earned his bread by repeating 
them.. | Pope on Homer, 
After toiling twenty days, 
To earn a ſtock of pence and praiſe, 


Thy labour's grown the critick's prey, Swift. 


E AR 


2. To obtain, as a conſequent of action. 
8 I can't ſay whore; 
It does abhor me, now I ſpeak the word: 
To do the act, that might th' addition earn, 
Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

EA'RNEST. adj. [eonnepr, Saxon. ] 
1. Ardent in any affection; warm; zealous ; 
importunate. 

He which prayeth in due ſort, is thereby made 
the more attentive to hear; and he which hear- 
eth, the more earneſt to pray for the time which 
we beſtow, as well in the one as the other. Hoster. 

2. Intent ; fixed ; eager. 

On that proſpe& ſtrange 
Their earneſt eyes they fix'd ; imagining, 
For one forbidden tree, a multitude 
Now ris'n to work them further woe or ſhame. 
Milton. 

They are never more ear to diſturb us, than 
when they ſee us moſt co» ne/t in this duty. Duppa. 

3. Serious; important. Some ſay in cane, 
not in 3g. 

They whom earneſt lets do often hunder from be- 
ing partakers of the whole, have yet this the 
length of divine ſervice, opportunity for acceſs 
unto ſome reaſonable part thereof. Hooker. 

ExRNEST. . ſ. [from the adjeRtive.] 

1. Seriouſneſs; a ſerious event, not a jeſt ; re- 
ality, not a feigned appearance 

Take heed that this jeſt do not one day turn to 
earneſt. Sidney. 

T told you Klains was the hapleſs wight, 

Who earneſt found what they accounted play. Sid. 


in jeſt. Fairy Nucen. 
That high All-ſeer, which J dallied with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in earneft, what I begg'd in jeſt. Sha. 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wife ! 
Though threat'ning, will in carne ſo deſtroy 
Us, his prime creatures. Mil-on. 
But the main bufineſs and earneſt of the world 
is money, dominion and power. L'Eſerange. 
We ſhall die in che, and it will not become 
us to live in jeſt. Government of the Tongue. 
Sempronius you have acted like yourſelf ; 
One would have thought you had been half in ear- 
neſt. | Lddiſon. 
2. [Ernits penge, Daniſh; arres, French. | 
Pledge ; handſel; firſt fruits; token of ſomething 
of the ſame kind in futurity. 
The apoſtles term it the handſel or earn of that 
which is to come. Hooker. 
Which leader ſhall the doubtful vict'ry bleſs, 
And give an ene of the war's ſucceſs. Waller. 
It may be looked upon as a pledge and earn of 
quiet and tranquillity. Smalridge. 
The mercies received, great as they are, were 
carn:/'s and pledges of greater. Altterbury. 


bargain is ra*ified. 
You have conſpir d againſt our perſon, 
Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd, and from his 
coffers . 
Receiv'd the golden ear: of our death. Shakeſp. 
Pay back the carne penny received from Satan, 
and fling away his fin. Decay of Piety. 
 ExrNESTLY. adv. [from earne/?.] 
1. Warmly ; affectionately; zealouſly ; impor- 
tunately ; intenſely. 
When earne//ly they ſeek 
Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. 
Milton. 
Shame is a baniſhment of him from the good 
opinion of the world, which every man moft ear- 
ne/ily defires. | South, 
Earn-f/ly invoke the goodneſs and power of an 
all- merciful and almighty God. Smulridge. 
2. Eagerly; defirouſly. 
Why ſo earneſily ſeek: you to put up that letter? 
Shakeſpeare. 
My foul, more -arneſily releas'd, 
Will outſtrip her's; as bullets flown before, 
A latter bullet may o'ertake, the powder being 
more. 


Therewith ſhe laugh'd, and did her carne end | 


3- The money which is given in token that a| 


: EAR 


Ex/aneSTNESS. u. f. [from earneſt.) 
55 Eagerneſs; warmth; vehemence; impetu- 
oſity. 
Often with a ſolemn earnrfreſs, | 
More than, indeed, belong'd to ſuch a trifle, 
He begg'd of me to ſteal it. Shakeſpeare's Othello: 
Audacity and confidence doth in buſineſs ſo great 
eflects, as a man may doubt, that, beſides the ve- 
ry daring and carneſtneſe, and perſiſting and im- 
portunity, there ſhould be ſome ſecret binding, 
and ſtooping of other mens ſpirits to ſuch perſons. 
; Bacen's Natural Hilory. 
Marcus is overwarm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much 2 and paſſion in them, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 
Adciſon's Cato. 
2. Solemnity; zeal; ſeriouſneſs. 
There never was a charge maintained with ſack. 
a ſhew of gravity and earn:/ineſs, Which had a 
ſlighter foundation to ſupport it. Atterbury. 
3. Solicitude; care; intenſeneſs. | 
With overſtraining, and earn:;/tn-ſs of finiſhing" 
their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
good. a Dryden. 
EARs H. u. ſ. [from ear, to plow.] A plowed 
field. Not now in ufe. | 
Fires oft are good on barren earſhes made, 
With crackling flames to burn the ſtubble blade. 
N May's V. i gil. 


EARTH. . /. [eonx, Saxon. ] 

I. The element diſtinct from air, fire, or wa- 
ter; ſoil; terrene matter. | 

The ſmiling god is ſeen ; while water, carth, 
And air atteſt his bounty. Thom ſon. 
2. The terraqueous globe; the world. 

Nought ſo vile that on the earth doth liye,. 
But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
This ſolid globe we.live upon is called the earth; 
which word, taken in a more limited ſenſe, ſig- 
nifies ſuch parts of this globe as are capable, be- 
ing expoſed to the air, to give rooting and nou-- 
riſhment to plants, fo that they may ſtand and 
grow in it. Locke. 

3. Different modification of terrene matter. In 
this ſenſe it has a plural. 

The five genera of earths are, 1. Boles. 2. Clays 
3- Marls. 4. Ochres. 5. Tripelas. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Earths are opake, inſipid, and, when dried, fri- 
able, or conſiſting of parts eaſy to ſeparate, and 
ſoluble in water; not diſpoſed to burn, flame, or 
take fire. Moodꝛuard. 

4. This world oppoſed to other ſcenes of exiſ- 
tence. 


— 


5 What are theſe, 
So wither'd and ſo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th' inhabitants o' th” earth, 
And yet are on't ? Shake ſpeare.- 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, - © 
As I can of thofe myſteries which heav'n 
Wilt not have earth to know. Sha. Cor iolanus. 
5. The inhabitants of the earth. | 
The whole carth was of one language. Gen. xi. 1. 
6. Country; diſtin region. 
In-ten ſet battles have we driven back 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, 
As earth recovers from the ebbing tide. Dryden. 
7. The act of turning up the ground in tillages 
[from ear, to plow. ] 
Such land as ye break up for barley to ſow, 
Two ear:hs, at the leaſt, cre ye ſow it beſtow. . 
Tuer. 
To EARTH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hide in earth. 
The fox is earthed; but I ſhall ſend my two tar 
riers in after him. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar... - © 
2. To cover with earth. IDS ED 
Earth up with freſh mould the roots of thoſe au- 
ricula's winch the froſt may ive uncovered. 
Evelyn Calendar... 
To EARTH. v. . To retire under ground. 
Hence foxes cart#d, and wolves abhorr'd the- 


day | 
And hungry churls enſnar'd the nightly prey. 
Fit 


Donne. : 


EARS R 


* 
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FaaTHEOARD. n. /. [ent and board.] The 
board of the plow that ſhakes off the earth. 
The plow reckoned 1* e mott proper for ſtiff 


| black clays, is one that is long, large, and broad, 


with a deep head and a ſquare cart»bourd, fo as to 
turn up a great furrow. Mortimer. 
EARTH BORN. adj. [earth and bor n.] 
T7. Born of the earth; terrigenous. 
"The wounds I make but ſow new enemies; ; 
Which from their blood, like ca- thborn brethren 
riſe. Dryden. 
The God tor ever great, for ever king, 
Who flew the eartb+orn race and meaſures right 
To heay'n's great habitants ? Pri. 
2. Meanly born. 
Earthborn Lycon ſhall aſcend the throne. 
Smith. 
FE U/RkTEBROUND. adj. | earth and bond. ] Faſteucd 
by the preiſure of the earth. 

Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid thetree 
Unfix his t, root ? Shakeſpe- res Mic! cih. 
E/r1HEN, adj. | from earth. ] Made of earth ; 

ma le of clay. 
About his ſhclves | 
Green cath pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds 
Were thinly ſcatter'd. Shakeſpeare. 
As a ruſtick was digging the ground by {an 


he found an urn, or e pot, in which ther 


was another urn, and iu this leſſer a lamp cle: ay 
burning.  HWilzins. 

The moſt brittle water-carriage was uſed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo ſaith, would fail 
ö in the boats made of earthen Ware. 

A buthnot on Coins. 

Ex TY Lax. n. ſ. [carth and fax.] A Kind of 
fibrous fotlil. 

Of Englith talc, the coarſer ſort is called plai- | 
Ker, or parget ; the finer, earib/lax, or ſalaman- 
der's hair. Wordeward. 

ExRTHINESS. u. 7 Tne quality of containing 
earth; groſmeſs. 

EX/&THUING. 3. . from earth.] An inhabitant 
of the earth; a mortal; a poor frail creature. 

To earthlin ge, the footſtool of God, that ſtage 
which he raited for a fmall time, ſeemeth magni- 
ficent. Drummond. 

EAR THL. adh. [from earth. | 

1. Not heavenly; ; vile; mean; ſordid, 

But I remember now 

I'm in this eortbly world, where te do harm 
Is often laudible; to do good, ſometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

When faith and lov, which parted from thee 

never, 

Had ripen'd thy juſt ſoul to dwell with God, 
Meelcly thou didſt reſign thy carthly load 
Of death, call'd life. Milton. 

2. Belonging only to our preſent ſtate; not ipi- 
ritual. 

Our common neceſſities, and the lack which we 
all have as well of ghoſtly as of car; hiy favours, is 
in each kind eaſily known. Hooker. 

Yoa have ſcarce time 

To ſteal from ſpiritual icifure a brief ſpan 

To keep your eo thly in¹ũͥit. Shake. Henry V III. 

It muſt be our ſolemn bußneſs and endeavour, 
at ft ſeaſons, to turn the ſtream of our thoughts 
from ear:5/y towards divine objects. Altes bun y. 

3. Corporeal; not mental. 

Great grace that old man ta him given had, 

For G:d he often ſaw, from heaven hight, 

All were his ce een both blunt and bad. 

Spe ** ſer . 


Sudden ne view, in ſpite of all her art, 


At. ar; 110 vor lurking at her heart. Pope. 
+ Ay thing in the world; a female hyper- 
bu.e. 


Oh ; if to dance all night, and drefs all day, 
Cbarm'd the ſmall-poz, or chas'd old- age away, 
Who would not fcern what houfewite's cares pro- 

duce ? 
Or who would learn ons 

E“ FHNET, 
root in hang ar. Ce like anut. 

Where there arc thus in ſeveral patches, 
ug the roots tis deep in the ground, and the 


any thing of uſe ? Pope 


Smother'd in errors, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
n / (rarth and nut. A pignut ;| 


greater quantity into one place, cauſes a great ra- 


upon the face of the abyis, occaſions that agitation 


E AK 


Ralks be dead, the ſwine will by their ſcent, root 
only 1 here they grow. Ray. 

EAT UAK E. 1 ſ. [earth and quaſte.] Tremor 
or conv ulſion of the earth. 

This ſubterranean heat or fire being i in any part 
of the earth ſtopt, by ſome accidental glut or ob- 
ſtruction in the paſſages through which it uſed to 
aſcend, and being preternaturally atſembled in 


refaction and intumeſcence of the water of the 
abyſs, putting it into very great commotions; and 
making the like effort upon the earth, expanded 


and concuſſion which we call an earthquake. 
Wondeward's Natural I. ſtory. 
Lheſe tumults were like an earthquake, ſhaking 
the very foundations of all, than which nothing 
in the world hath more of horrour. King Chorles. 
Was it his youth, his valour, or ſucceſs, f 
Theſe might perhaps be found in other men: | 
I was that reſpeR, that awful homage paid me; 
That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 
And with a filent cartbquate ſhook his ſoul. 
Dryden. 
The country, by reaſon of its vaſt caverns and, 
ſubterraneous fires, has been miſerably torn by 
earthquakes, ſo that the whole face of it is quite 
changed. Addiion on Italy. 
EXkTHSHAKING: adj. [earth and ſhale.] Hav- 
ing power to ſhake the earth, or to raiſe earth- 
quakes. 
By the carthſhating Neptune's mace, 
And Tethys grave majeſtick pace. Milton. 
Now ſcarce withdrawn the fierce earth ſhaking 
pow'r, 
Tove's daughter Pallas watch'd the fav'ring hour; 
Back to their caves ſhe bade the winds to fly, 
And huth'd the bluſt'ring brethren of the ſky. ; 
Pope. 


257 RTHWOR3M. 2. ſ. ſearth and 2b. 


A worm bred under ground. * 


wo orms are found in ſnow commonly, like 
earthworms, and therefore it 1s not unlike that it 
may likewiſe put forth plants. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Upon a ſhower, after a drought, earthwyrms and 
| landinails innumerable come out of their lurking 
places. V 
2. A mean ſordid wretch. + 
Thy vain contempt, dull car/bwworm, ceaſe; 
I wou't for refuge f. Nor vis. 
EA“ TUV. adj. | frora car 5.1 
1. Conſiſting of earth. 
Long may'ſt thou live in Richard's ſeat to ſit, 
And ſoon lie Richard in an earthy pit | Shakeſpr ove. 
Lamps are inflamed by the admittion of new 
air, when the ſepulchres are opened, as we fee in 
fat carthy vapours of divers ſorts. _ 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magic, 
All water, eſpecially that of rain, is ſtored with 
matter, light in compariſon of the common eo: thy 
matter. cod ward. 
2. Compoſed or partaking of earth; terrene. 
To ſurvey his dead and c thy image, 
What were :t but to make my forrow greater. 
Shakeipe are. 
Him lord pr onoune'd, he, O indignity ! 
Subjected to his fervice angel-wings, | 
And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Inhabiting the earth; terreftrial. 
Thoſe er thy ſpirits black and envions are; 
I'll call up other Gods of form more Fair. Pryd. | 
4. Relating to earth. | 
Mine is the ſhipwreck, in a watry ſign; ; 
And in an earthy, the dark dungeon thine. 
Dryden. 
5. Not mental: groſs; not refined. 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and 
ſpeak; 
Lay open to my earthy groſs conceit, 


The folded meaning of your words deceit. Shak, 
Nor i is my flame | 

So c21thy, as to need the dull material force 

Ot eyes, or lips, or cheeks.  Denham!'s Sc phy. 


EASY 
FASE. ». /. K* French. 
1. Quiet; re 
ſolicitude. | 
We ſhould not find her half ſo brave and bold 
To lead it to the wars and to the ſeas ; 
To make it ſuffer watchings, hunger, cold, 
When it might feed with plenty, reſt with . 
Davies. 
The prieſt on ſkins of off rings takes his caſe, 
And nightly viſions in his ſlumber ſees. 
Dryden's Anad. 
2. Freedom from pain; a neutral ſtate between 
pain and pleaſure. 
That which we call eaſe is only an indolency, or 
a freedom trom pain. ' Eftrange. 
Is it a ſmall crime to wound himſelf by anguiſh 
of heart, to deprive himſelf of all the me" er 
caſe or enjoyments of life? Temple. 
3. Reſt after labour; intermiſſion of labour. 
Give yourſelves ez: from the fatigue of waiting. 
Swift, 
4. Facility; not difficulty. 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eaſe, if faveur'd by thy fate, 
I hou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian [tate ; 
If not, no labour can the tree conſtrain, 
And ſtrength of ſtubborn arms and ſteel _ Vain, 
ryden. 
5. Unconſtraint; freedom from Wee for- 
mality, forced behaviour, or conceits. 
True caſe in writing comes from art, not chance; 


As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance. 


Pope. 
6. MEAs ER. Ina fate of undiſturbed 1 ; 
without pain ; without anxiety. 

Lucan content with praiſe, may lie at ak | 

In coſtly grotts and marble palaces. Dryd. Juv. 

Men of parts and penetration were not idly to 

diſpute af their eaſe, but were to act according to 

the reſult of their debates. Locke. 

No body is under an obligation to know every 

thing : knowledge and ſcience in general is the 
buſineſs only of thoſe who are at caſe and leiſure. 


To EA5E. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

I. To free from pain. 

Help an eaſe children the beſt you can; but by 
no means bemoan them. Locke. 

2. To aſſuage; to mitigate ; to alleviate. 

Thy father made our yoke grievous, nov there- 
fore eaſe thou ſomewhat the grievous ſervitude. 

| 2 Chronicles. 
Complain, queen Margaret, andtell thy grief ; 


| It ſhall be ed, if France can yield relief. 


Shakeſpeare, 
As if with ſports my ſufferings I could ea _ 
"yden. 
ouch he ſpeaks of ſuch medicines as procure 
Os and eſe pain, he doth not determine their 
OICS 
Will he for ſacrifice our ſorrows eaſe ? 
And can our tears reverſe his firm decrees ? 
Prior. 
3- To relieve from labour, or any thing that of- 
fends : with -f before the thing. 
If ere night the gath' ring clouds we fear, 
A ſong w ill help the beating ſtorm to bear 
And that thou may'ſt not be too late abroad 
Sins, and I'll caſe thy ſhoulders of thy load. 
| Dryden. 
l will eaſe me of mine adverſaries. 


of, with a deſire equal to that pain, and inſeparable 
from it. Locke, 


Ex'SEFUL. adj. [eaſe and full.] Quiet; peacea- 


ble; fit for reſt. 
I fpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat' ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious ſun, 


| Ere he attain his eaſeful weſtern bed. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Ex'srwexT. u. ſ. [from eaſe.] 
1. Aſſiſtance; ſupport ; relief from expences. 


He has the advantage of a free lodging, and - 


_ other eaſements. Sift. 
2. {In law.] A ſervice that one neighbour has 

of another by charter or preſcription, without 
| 88 ; 


—— misc i not 


Locke. 


Iſa. 1. 24. 
No body feels pain that he wiſhes not to be eaſed _ 


> 0 


WIE? 


i 


made it ſpread; but it has not been conſidered. 


medy. 


themſelves. | 


EAS 


profit; as a way through his ground, a ſink, or 


ſuch like. | Cowel. 
__ Ex's1Ly. adv. ¶ from cy. - 

1. Without difficulty. Yo. 
Sounds move ſwiftly, and at great diſtance ; 


but they require a medium well diſpoſed, and 


their tranſmiſſion is eaſily ſtopped. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
She a{k'd the reaſon of his woe 
She aſk'd but with an air and mien 
That made it eaſily foreſeen _ 
She fear'd too much to know. Prior, 
2. Without pain ; without diſturbance ; in tran- 
quillity. | | 
Is it not to bid defiance to all mankind to con- 
demn their univerſal opinions and deſigns, if, in- 
ſtead of paſſing your life as well and eaſily, you 
reſolve to paſs it as ill and as miſerable as you can? 
| Templ-, 
i Readily; without reluctance. 
can eaſiſy reſign to others the praife of your 
iluftrious family. 
Not ſoon provok'd, ſhe ea/ily forgives ; 
And mucty ſhe ſuffers, as ſhe much believes. 


Es Ix ISS. 1. J. [from -afy.] 

1. Freedom ſrom difficulty. 

Believe me, friends, loud tumults are not lai 
With half the ea/ine/s that they are rais'd. 


Prior. 


Eaſineſs and difficulty are relative terms, and re- 


late to ſome power; and a thing may be difficult 


to a weak man, which yet may be eaſy to the 


fame perſon, when aſſiſted with a greater ſtrength. 


Tibtſon. 
The ſeeming eaſineſs of Pindarick verſe has 


| Dryden. 

You left a conqueſt more than half atchiev'd, 
And for whoſe ee I almoſt griev'd. Dryden. 
This plea, under a colour of friendſhip to reli- 
gion, invites men to it by the ea/ine/s of the terms it 
offers. | Rogers. 
2. Flexibility; compliance; readineſs ; not op- 
poſition; not reluctance. | 


His yielding unto them in one thing might hap- 
pily put them in hope, that time would breed the 


like ea/ingſs of condeſcending further unto them. 
| | Hooker. 
Since the cuſtom of ea/ineſs to alter and change 
laws is ſo evil, no doubt but to bear a tolerable 
ſore 1s better than to venture on a dangerous re- 
Hooker. 
Give to him, and he ſhall but laugh at your a/- 
19%; ſave his life, but, when you have done, look 
to your own, | South. 
The ſafeſt way to ſecure honeſty, is to lay the 
foundations of it early in liberality, and an eafine/s 
fo part with to others whatever they have or like 
Locke 
2. Freedom from conſtraint ; not effort ; not 
formality, 
Abſtruſe and myſtick thoughts you muſt expreſs 
With painful care, but ſeeming cafe; 
For truth ſhines brighteſt through the plaineſt dreſs. 
| Roſcommon. 
4. Reſt; tranquillity ; eaſe; freedom from pain. 
I think the reaſon I have aſſigned hath a great 
intereſt in that reſt and ca/ineſs we enjoy when 
afleep. | Kay. 
EAST. * . [eopt, Saxon; bens, Erſe.] 


Fr. The quarter where the ſun riſes: oppoſite to 
the . 


They counting forwards towards the Faft did 
allow 180 degrees to the Portugals eaſtward. 
EOS Abbot, 
2, The regions in the eaſtern parts of the world. 
1 wonld not be the villain that thou thinkeſt 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich Zaff to boot. _ Shak:fo. Macbeth. 
The gorgeous Ea, with richeſt hand, 
Pours on her Kings barbarick, pearl and gold. 
Milton. 
Ea'sTER. 1. ſ. [eapcne, Saxon; ooſter, Dut.} 
The day on which the Chriſtian church comme- 
morates our Saviour's reſurxection. 


Dryd. Ded. to State of Innocence. | 


unhealthful. 


Ben Jonſon. | 


| 


EAS 


 Didft thou not fall out wirh a taylor for wear- 
ing his new doublet before Eaſter ? 
; Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Julict. 
Victor's unbrother-like heat towards the Eaſ- 
tern churches, in the controverſy about Eaſter, 
fomented that difference into a ſchiſm. 
Decay of Pieiy. 
Fs TER INS. n. ſ. [from Taf.] we 
1. A native of ſome couutry eaſtward to ano- 


ther. 


He oft in battle vanquiſhed 


Spenſer. 
2. A ſpecies of waterfowl. - 
Ea's TERLY. adj. [from Faft.] 
i. Coming from the parts toward the Eaſt. 
When the -2/terly winds or breezes are kept off 
by ſorae high mountains from the vallies, whereby 
the air, wanting motion, doth become exceeding 
Raleigh. 
2. Lying towards the Eaſt. 
Theſe give vs a view of the moſt eaſterly, ſou 
therly, and weſterly parts of England. _ 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
3. Looking towards the Eaſt. | 
Water he chuſes clear, light, without taſte 


| or ſmell, drawn from ſpriags with an eaſterly ex- 


poſition. Ar but hit. 

Ea's TE RN. adj. | from Eaft. 

1. Dwelling or found in the Eaſt ; oriental. 
Like caffern kings lazy ſtate they keep. Pope. 
Eaſtern ty rants from the light of heaven 

Seclude their boſom ſlaves. Thomſon. 

2. Lying or being towards the Eaſt. 

The eaſlern end of the iſles riſes up in precipices. 

Addiſon. 

3- Going towards the Eaſt. 

A ſhip at ſea has no certain method in either 

her eaſtern or weſtern voyages, or even in her leſs 

diſtant ſailing from the coaſts, to know her lon- 
gitude, or how much ſhe is gone eaſtward or 
weſtward, as can eaſily be known in any clear day 
or night how much ſhe is gone northward or 
ſouthward. Addiſon. 
4. Looking towards the Eaſt. 
Tir angel caught 

Our ling'ring parents, and to th' eaſtern gate 

Led them direct. Milton. 

Ea's w ARD. adv. | Eaſt, and i9ward.] Towards 
the Eaſt. 

The moon, which performs its motion ſwifter 
than the ſun, gets eaſward out of his rays, and ap- 
pears when the ſun is ſet. Brown's Vulyar Errours. 

What ſhall we do, or where dire& our flight ? 
Eaſtward, as far as I. could caſt my ſight, 

From op'ning heav'ns I ſaw deſcending light. 


Dryden. 

Ex'sy. adj. | from eaſe.] 

1. Not difficult. 

The ſervice of God, in the ſolemn aſſembly of 
ſaints, is a work, though eaſy, yet withal very 
weighty, and of great reſpect. Hooker. 

How much is it in every one's power to make 
reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he may Keep, is eaſy 
for every one to try. Locke 

2. Not cauſing difficulty. 


eaſy aſcents, and planted with variety of palaces. 
Auldiſon on Italy. 


3- Quiet ; at reſt ; not haraſſed ; unmoleſted ; 
ſecure; not anxious. 


minds, refuſe often to encounter public charges 
and employment. Temple. 


per wherein the mind is capable of receiving new 
informations, Locke. 
A marriage of love is pleaſant, a marriage of 
intereſt eaſy, and a marriage where both meet 
happy. Addiſon's Specteitor. 
When men are eaſy in their circumſtances, they 


are naturally enemies to innovations. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 


A man ſhould direct all his ſtudies and endea- 
vours at making himſelf eaſy now, and happy 
hereafter. 


Thoſe ſpoilful, rich, and ſwarming Eafterlings.” 


The whole ifland was probably cut into ſeveral | 


Thoſe that are eaſy in their conditions, or their | 


Keep their thoughts e and free, the only tem- 


E AT 
| We plainly feel whether at this iuſtant we are 
-aſy or uneaſy, happy or miſerable. Smal-idge. 
4. Freefrom pain. 
Bold adventure to diſcover u ide 
That diſmal world, if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them eafter habitation. Milton, 
Fleaſure has been the bus'nefs of my life, 
And every change of fortune eaſy to me, 


Becauſe 1 ſtill was eaſy to myſelf. Dryden. 
Complying; unreſiſting : credulous. 
aited with reaſons not unplauſible, 
Win me into the eaſy hearted man, | X 
And hug him into ſnares. Miltan. 


With ſuch deceits he gain'd their / hearts, 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. 
i Dryden's Ruid. 
The kindeſt father J have ever found him, 
#Zaſy and good, and bounteous to my wiſhes. 
Addiſan's Cato. 
6. Ready; not unwilling. 
Pity and he are one; 
So merciful a King did never live, | 
Loth to revenge, and eaſy to forgive. Dryden. 
7 Free from want of more. 

They ſhould be allowed each of them fuch a rent 
as would make them h. R Swift. 
8. Not conſtrained ; not ſtiff. 

Thoſe move ea that have learn'd to dance. 


Pope. 

Praife the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's ſtrength, and Waller's ſweet- 
neſs join. Pepe. 

To EAT. v. a. preterite ate, or eat; part. eat, 
or eaten, [ecan, Saxon; ian, Gothick ; eich, 
Erſe.] ] bs 

1. To devour with the mouth. 

Locuſts ſhall eat the reſidue of that which is 
eſcaped from the hai), and ſhall cat every tree 
which groweth. Exod. x. 5. 

Other ſtates cannot be accuſed for not ſtaying 
for the firſt blow, or for not accepting Polyphe- 
mus's courteſy, to be the laſt that ſhall be eater 
up. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Even wormwood, ea: with bread, will not 
bite, becauſe it is mixed with a great quantity of 
ſpittle. Ar buthnot on Alimentss 

2. To conſume; to corrode. 

Thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold; 
Other leſs fine in carrat is more Precious, 


Preſerving life in med cine potable : 
But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt re- 
nown'ds 
Hoſt et thy bearer up. Shakeſpeare's IV. 
They entail a ſecret curſe upon their tes, 


which does either inſenſibly waſte and conſume it, 
or ect out the heart and comfort of it. Tilligſan. 

There ariſes a neceſſity of keeping the ſurſace 
even, either by preſſure or eating medicines, that 
the eminence of the fleſh may not reſiſt the fibres 
of the ſkin in their tendency to cover the wound. 


Sharp's Su'gery. | 
3. To ſwallow back; to retrat, This is only | 


uſed of a man's word. 
They cannot hold, but burſt out thoſe words, 


. | which afterwards they are forced to eat. 


Hakewi!l an Providences 
| Credit were not to be loſt | 
B' a brave knight errant of the poſt, 
That eats, perfidioufly, his word, 
And ſwears his ears through a two inch board. 
Hudibras. 
To EAT. v. n. . 
1. To go to meals; to take meals; to feed. 
He did cat continually at the king's table. | 
2 Sum. ix. 13 
And when the ſcribes and phariſees ſaw him cat 
with publicans and ſinners, they ſaid unto his diſ- 
ciples, How is it that he eazzth with publicans and 
ſinners ! Mats. ii. 16. 
2. To take food. j 
He that will not eat till he has a demonſtration 
that it will nourifh him, he that will not ſtir till 
he infallibly knows the buſineſs he goes about 
will ſucceed, will have little elſe to do but ſit ſtill 


and periſh. | Locke. 


Addiſon's Spectator. | 


. maintained in food. 
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The righteous cateth to the ſatisfying of his ſoul, 

but the belly of the wicked ſhall want. 
Proverbs Sill. 25. 
Thou art paſt the tyrant's ſtroke ; 

Care no more to cloath and et. Shakeſp.Cymbeline. 
> But, thanks to my indulgent ſtars, I e-, 
Since I have found the ſecret to be great. 

4. To make way by corroſion. 

The plague of {in hath even altered his nature, 
and eat? into his very eſſentials. 


Prior. 


Addi, 977 $ Ito! 'ye 


of a poor ſtate. 
[from eat.] That may be 


ENT ABLE. adj. 
eaten. 
EXTABLE. n. ſ. Any thing that may be eaten. 
If you all ſorts of per ions would engage, 
Suit well your catables to ev'ry age. 
. g A of Cockery, 
ET ER. n. /. Crom eat. ] | | 
1. One that eats any thing. 
The Caribees and the Cannibals, almoſt all, are 
cat of man's fleſh. 
A knave, a raſcal, an e«tcr of broken meats. 
Shak jpeare, 
Tf tne taſte of this rut maketh the ears like 
gods, why remaineſt thou a beaſt ? 
P. vu I ulpar Errours, 


As if the lotus grew only here, the virtue of 


whoſe fruit is to cauſe in the eagers an oblivion of 
all other foils. Hwz!, 
2. A corroſive. 
EATH. adj. ſea, Saxon.] Faly ; ; not dithi- 
cult. An old word. 
Where eaſe abounds, it's cat to do ſe: 
Fi 7 5 Due, n. 
What work not beauty, man's relenting mind 
Is eath to move with plaints and ſhews of woe. 
0 fax. 
The way was ſtrait and 2 Fit fax. 
EaTH. adv, | from the adjective. ] Eaſuy. An 
old word. 
Who hath the world not try'd, 
From the right ay. full -arh may wander wide. 
8 IId &. Tale, 
Ex TINGHOUSE. n. | ſeat and Hose.] A houſe 
where proviſions are ſold ready dreiled. 
An hungry traveller ſtept into an 12 „ for 
his dinner. L' Eflrangc. 
EAVES. ». /. [epere, Saxon.) The edges 'of 
the roof which overhang the houſe. 
Every night he comes 
With muſick of all ſorts, and ſongs compos 4 
To her unworthineſs : it nothing fteads us 


To chide him for our eaves ; for he perſiſts, 


ALif his life lay on't. | 
Shakeſpeare?s AIP 5 well that ends well. 


His tears run down his beard, like Winter drops | 


From tas of reeds. Shak: teu 's Tempeſt, 

If in the beginning of Winter tlie drops of the 
eaves of the houſes come more ſlowly down than 
they uſe, it portendeth a hard and froſty Winter. 


Bacis. 


Uſher d with a ſhower ſtill, 


When the guſt hath blown his fill, 


Ending on the ruſtling leaves, 

With minute drops from off the. re A7ilien, 
The icicles hang duwn from the eaves of the 

houſes.  Wendwar 
To ELerspRop. v. a. [caves and drep. 1 To 

catch what comes from the eaves; in common 


pbraſe, to liſten under windows. 


Ea'vESDROPPER. nf. ſerves and drip.] A u. 
ſtener under windows ; an inſidious liſtener. 


Under our tents I'll play the e:vej dropper, 
To hear if any mean to ſhrink from me. 
Shak -{prare. 
won n. ſ. [ebba, e pplod, Saxon; ., Dut.] 
The reflux of the tide tow ards the ſea: op- 


| 3 to flow. 


The clear ſun on his wide wat'ry Haſs 
Gaz'd hot, and of the freſh wave largely drew, 


As after thirſt ; which made their flowing ſhr ink 


From ſtanding lake to tripping ebb, that ſtole 

With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep. Milton, 
Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 

And ſhove the luaden veſſels into port; 


South. 
A prince's court cats too much into the ; income, 


A. la- Deſcript. of the Wald. 


hath commonly failed. 


E 5 U 


Then u ith a-gentle : bb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main. 
Addi yon on Traly. 
2. Decline ; decay; waſte. 
You have finiſhed all the war, and brought all 
things to the low v hich you ſpeak of. Sp. en Irel. 
This tid. of man's life, after it once turneth and 
declincth, ever runneth with a perpetual eb and 
falling are. am, bat never floweth again. | 
| Kali, wats 
Thus all the treaſure of our lowing 3 years 
Our +55 of Life for ever takes away. ee an. 
The greateſt age for poetry was that of Auguſtus 
Cæſar, yet painting was then at its loweſt 4%, and 


What is it he aſpires to? 
is it not this? To ſhed the flow remains, 
His laſt poor ev of blood in your defence. | 

Addiſon's Gs, 
To ER RH. v. u. from the noun. ) 
F 1. To flow back towards the te : : oppoſed to 
cd : 
T hough my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow d in vanity till now, 
N ow it doth turn and e back to the ſea. Shukeſp. 
From thence the tide of fortune left their ſhore, 
And ch much fatter than it , before. 
Dryden's Eneid. 
2. To decline; to decay; to wafte. 
| Well, I am ſtanding water: 


I'll teach you how to flow. 


Do ſo : to e | 

Hereditarv ſloth inſtructs me. Shazeſp. Tempeſt, 
But oh, be %, the ſmiling waves decay! 

For ever lovely ſtream, for ever ſtay! Halifax. 


EIER EN. J n. ſ. ſebens, Latin.] A hard, heavy, 
E'rox. black, valuable wood, which ad- 
E'zoxy. } mits a fine glols. 


If the wood be very hard, as ebony, or lignum 


| vitze, they are to turn: they uſe not the ſame 
Me xon's Mech. Exer. 


tools they do for ſoit woods. 
Ofc by the winds extinct the ſignal lies, 
Ere night has half roll'd round her s throne, 
ay. 
EzxnteETyY. n. . [ebrietas, Latin. ] Drunken- 


neſs; intoxication by ſtrong liquors. 


Bitter almonds, as an antidote againſt ebriciy, 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
EBRILLADE. n. ſ. [French.] A check of 
the bridle which a horſeman gives a horſe, by a 
jerk cf one rein, when he refutes to turn. 
Ezxto'sI TY, nj. [cb129/itas, Latin. J Habitual 
drunkenneſs. 

That religion which excuſeth Noah in ſurpriſal, 
will neither acquit — *ty nor ebriety in their in- 
tended perverſion. 85 Brown. 

Ezvirtiriox. u. .. [ebulli % Latin.) 

1. The act of boiling up with heat. 

2, Any inteſtine motion. 

The diffolution of gold and ſilver difagree ; fo 
that in their mixture there is great evullition, dark- 
neſs, and, in the end, a precipitation of a black 
powder. Bacon. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into. ebu//ition with 
noiſe and emication; as. alſo a craſſe and fumid 
exhalation, cauſed from the combat of the ſulphur 
of iron with the acid and nitrous ſpirits of aqua 
fortis. 

3. That ſtruggling or efferveſcence which ari- 


ſes from the mingling together any alkalizate and 


acid liquor; any inteſtine violent motion of the 
parts of a fluid, occaſioned by the ſtruggling of 
particles of different properties. Quincy. 

When aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol, poured 


great heat and cdullition, is not the heat and cbulli- 
tion effected by a violent motion of the parts; and 
does not their motion argue, that the acid parts of 
the liquor ruſh towards the parts of the metal with 
violence, and run forcibly into its pores, till they 
get between its outmoſt 9 8 and the main 
maſs of the metal? Newton. 

A violent cold, as well as heat, may be pro- 


1 


duced by this 97 for if ſal ammoniack, or 


70 


perhaps ſculpture Was alſo declining. Dryd:n. 
Near my apartment let him pris'ner be, 
That I his hourly -+6s of life may ſee. Dryden. 


' Brown's Vu gar Erronrs.. 


upon filings of iron, difſolves the filings with a 


; 


| mixed with an acid, an etz/litim, with a greater 


bit. 


. FOovernment. 


r O 


any pure tute alkali, diſſolved in water, be 


Artuthn. on Ali ments. 
adj. Ceccentricus, Latin.] 


degree of cold, will onſue. 

ECCE/N TRIC AL.. 

ECCE/NTRICK. 

1. Deviating from the centre. 

2. Not having the ſame centre with another 
circle: ſuch circles were ſupported by the Pto- 
lemaick philoſophy. 

Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phenomena, fed 
to their conceit eccertricks and epicles, and a Won- 
derful engine of orbs. > Bacen, 

Thither his courſe he bends | 

Through the calm firmament ;- but up or down, 

By centrick, ecc-ntrick, hard to tell. Milton, 
They build, "unbuild, contrive, 

To fave appearances : they gird the ſphere 
With centrick, and eccentrich, ſcribbl'd o'er, 
Dycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Milion. 

Whence is it that planets move all one and tlie 
ſame. way in orbs concentrick, while somets 
move all manner of ways in orbs very eccentrick ? 

Newton's Opticks. 

3. Not torminuting in the ſame point ; not di- 
rected by the ſame principle. | 

Whatſoever affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends; which muſt 


needs be often eccentrick tothe ends of his maſter. 
+ 


Bacon Efſays. 
4. Irregular ; anomalous ; 3 deviating from ſtat- 
ed and conſtant methods. | 
This motion, like others of the times, ſeems ec- 
centrick and irregular. King Char le, 
A character of an eccent ick virtue, is the more 
exact image of human life, becauſe it is not whol- 
ly exempted from its frailties. Dryden. 
Then from whate'er we can to ſenſe produce, 
Common and plain, or wond'rous and abſtruſe, 
From nature's conſtant or eccertrick laws, 
The thoughtful ſoul this gen'ral inference draws, 
That an effect ,muſt preſ uppoſe a cauſe. Prior. 
| 1 CENTRYCITY. 2. f. [from cccentrick. 
Deviation from a centre. 
2. The ſtate of having a different centre from 
another circle. 
In regard of eccentricity, and the epicycle where- 
in it moveth, the motion of the moon is unequal. 
Brown. 
By reaſon of the ſun's eccentricity to the earth, 


and obliquity to the equiator, „ he appears to us to 
move unequally. 


_ Holder, 
3. Excurſion from tlie proper orb. 
The duke, at his return from his eccentricity, for 


ſo I account favourites abroad, met no good news, 


Wotton, 
4. Eccentricity of the earth is the diſtance between 
the focus and the centre of the earth's elliptick or- 
Harris. 
Ecos 18.  f. [wy] Livid ſpots or 
blotches in the ſkin, made by extravaſated blood. 
Quincy. 
Eechynmſis may be defined an extravaſation at 
the blood in or under the ſkin, the ſkin remaining 


whole. Wiſeman, © 
Laxations are accompanied with tumour. and 
ecchymrſis. . NN 
<CCLESIAU'STIC AL. 2 adj. Jecclaſiaſlicus, Lat.] 
N ESIA'STICK. J Relating to the church; 
not cli 


Is diſcipline an eccleſiaſtical matter or civil? If 
an eccl ſiaſtical, it muſt belong to the duty of the 
miniſter. , Hooker. 

Clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of obſcure 
terms, yet in their ſermons are liberal of thoſe 
which: they find in ccclaſiaſtical writers. Swift. 

A church-of Englandman has a true veneration 
for the ſcheme eſtabliſhed amovg us of eccl:fraſtick 
Swift, 

EccLts1as TICK. n, . [from the adjeQtive. ] 
A perſon dedicated to the miniftries of religion. 

The ambition of the ecc{efiaſticks deſtroyed the 
purity of the church. Burnet's Theory. 

EccorRo'TiICKs, ». J. [i and e.] Such 


medicines as gently purge the belly, ſo as to bring 


away no more than the natural excrements lodged 
inthe inteſtines. 1 


The 


2 * 


Io anſwer, and reſound far other ſong ! 


ECL 


The body ought to be maintained in its daily ex- 


eccoprotick, | 
Harvey on the Plague. 
[gs [ from echinus, Lat.] Briſt- 

led like an hedge-hog ; ſet 


eretions by ſuch means as are 


E cr Tx. 

» Ecuina/TED. 
with prickles. 

An echinated;pyrites in ſhape approaches the echi- 
nated cryſtalline balls. Woodward on Foſſils. 

EHS. n. /. [Litin.], . 

I. A hedgehog. 

2. A ſhell fiſh ſet with prickles. 

3- [With botaaiſts.] The prickly head, cover 
of the ſeed, or top of any plant. | 

4. ¶ In architecture.] A member or ornament, 
taking its name from the roughneſs of the carving, 
reſembling the prickly rind of a cheſnut, and not 
unlike the thorny coat of a hedge-hog. 

This ornament is uſed by modern architects in 
eornices of the Ionick, Corinthian, and Compo- 
ſite orders; and generally ſet next to the abacus, 

being carved with anchors, darts, and ovals, or 
e 


gs. 
ECHO. . . M; echo, Lat.] 
1. Echo was ſuppoſed to have been once a 
nymph who pined into a ſound for love of Nar- 


ciſſus. | 
The pleaſant myrtle may reach th' unfortunate 


 Ecbo | | 
In theſe woods to reſound the renown'd name of 
a goddeſs. | Sidney. 


2. The return or repercuſſion of any ſound. 

The ſound, filling great ſpaces in arched lines, 
cannot be guided; therefore there hath not been 
any means to make artificial echves. 


3. The ſound returned. 

Babbling ech mocks the hounds, 

| Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horas, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shakſp. 
Wilt thou hunt ? 


Thy hounds ſhall make tne welkin anſwer them, | 


And fetch ſhrill echoes from their hollow earth. 
Shakeſpeare. 
O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and 
| bow'rs ! t $54 
With other echo late I taught your ſhades 


To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I ſing ; 
The woods ſhall anſwer, and the echo ring. Pope. 

'Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence ; 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. Pope. 

To E cHo. v. u. | | 

1. To reſound ; 
Voice. 
5 At the parting BEES 
All the church ech d. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia 
ſounds ;. p | 
Delia each cave and echoing rock rebounds. Pope. 

2. To be ſounded back. 

Hark how the ſound diſturbs imperious Rome ! 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to 
| dome | | 
Her miter'd princes hear the echoing noiſe, 
And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice. 

| Blackmore. 

To F/cxo. v. a. To ſend back a voice; to return 
what has heen uttered. 

Our ſeparatiſts do but echo the ſame note. 

| ET Decay of Piety. 


With peals of ſhouts the Tyrians praiſe the ſong ; | 


Thoſe peals are ccho'dby the Trojan throng. 
| Dryden's AMneid. 
One great death deforms the dreary ground; 
The ccbo'd woes from diſtant rocks reſound. Prior. 
ECLAIRSTSSE MENT. n. ſ. French. ] Expla- 
nation; the act of clearing up an affair hy verbal 
ex poſtulation. | N | 
The ecluircifſſement ended in the diſcovery of the 
informer. | | | Clarendon. 
ECLAT. u. f. 1 Splendour; ſhow ; 
luſtre. Not Engliſh. | 
Nothing more contributes to the variety, ſur- 
prize, and eclat of Homer's battles, than that arti- 
cial manner of gaging his heroes by each other. 


 Sliver'd in the moon's ec/ipſe. 


Harris. F 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | © 


Milton. | 


to give the repercuſſion of a 


ECL 


EcLt'/cTICE, adj. [txixln@».] Sclecting; chu- 
ang at will. x 
'icero was of the ecleick ſe, and choſe out of 
each ſuch poſitions as came neareſt truth. 
> Watt; on the Mind. 
Ec LENCO MA. A. /. [* and Mryw.] A form of 


2 and which is to be taken upon a liquorice 
ic 


| Quincy, 
. ECLVPSE. n. ſ. L .] 
1. An obſcuration of the luminaries of heaven; 
the ſun is eclipſed by the intervention of the moon ; 
the moon by the interpoſition of the earth. The 
word originally ſignifies departure from the place, 
to which Milton alludes. 
Sips of yew, | 
Shakeſpear's Mach. 
Planets, planet-ſtruck, real ec{:p/ſ- 
Then ſuffer'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
So though the ſun victorious be, 
And from a dark eclipſe ſet free, 
The influence, which we fondly fear, 
Afflicts our thoughts the following year. 
| | Mouller. 
An eclipſe of the moon is when the atmoſphere 
of the earth, being between the ſun and the moon, 
hinders the light of the ſun from falling upon 
and being reflected by the moon: if the light of 
the ſun is kept off from the whole body of the 
moon, it is a total eclipſe ; if from a part only, it is 
a partial one. 3 0 
2. Darkneſs; obſcuration. 
All the poſterity of our firſt parents ſuffered a 
perpetual eclipſe of ſpiritual life. Raleigb's Hift. 
Experience we have of the vanity of human 
glory, in our ſcatterings and eclipſes. Xing Charles. 
To ECL1'PSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To darken a luminary. 
Let the eclipſed moon her throne reſign. Sandys. 
Now if the earth were flat, the dark'ned 


moon 
Would ſeem to all cclis'd as well as one. Creech. 
2. To extinguiſh ; to put out. 
Then here I take my leave of thee, fair ſon, 
Born to eclipſe thy life this afternoon. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3. To cloud; to obſcure. 
They had ſeen tokens of more than common 
greatneſs, howſoever now eclipſed with 3 
: [4 . 


Praiſe him to his father. 


| —— Let the prince's glory 


Seem to eclipſe, and caſt a cloud on his. 
Denham's Sophy. 
Let other muſes write his proſp'rous fate, 
Of conquer'd nationstell, and king's reſtor'd ; 
But mine ſhall ſing of his ec{p#d eſtate, 
Which like the ſun's, more wonders does af- 
ford. 
He deſcended from his Father, and echpſed the 
glory of his divine majeſty with a veil of fleſh. 
Calamy's Sermons. 
4. To diſgrace. 


She told the king, that her huſband was eclipſed 
in Ireland by the no-countenance his majeſty had 
ſhewed towards him. Clarendon. 

Another now hath to himſelf engroſs'd 
All pow'r, and us eclips'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

EcLYPpTiCk. n. /. er A great circle 
of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn through the 
middle of the zodiack, and making an angle with 
the Equinoctial, in the points of Aries and Libra, 
of 2359. 300. which is the ſun's greateſt declination. 
This is by ſome called via ſolis, or the way of the 
ſun, becauſe the ſun, in his annual motion, never 
deviates from this line. This line is drawn on the 
globe: but in the new aſtronomy the Ecliptict is 
that path among the fixed ſtars, which the earth 
appears to deſcribe to an eye placed in the ſun, as 
in its annual motion it runs round the ſun from 
Weſt to Eaſt. If you ſuppoſe this circle to he di- 
vided into twelve equal parts, they will be the 
twelve ſigns. | Harris. 

All ſtars that have their diſtance from the Eclip- 
tick northwards not more than twenty-three de- 


i Pope's Eſſay an Homer. 


. Equator. 


medicine made by the incorporation of oils with | 


main. 


Dryden. 


that the ſeat be well watered, 


ECP; 


| Brown's Vulgar Erro. 
The terraqueous globe had the ſame fite and po- 
ſition, in reſpect of the ſun, that it now hath: its 
axis was not parallel to that of the Eclipricky but 
inclined in like manner as it is at preſent. 
Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
You muſt conceive an imaginary plane, which 
paſting through the centre of the ſun and the earth; 
extends itſelf on all fides as far as the firmament : 
this plane is called the Ecliptick, and in this the 
centre of. the earth is perpetually carried, without 
any deviation. LI? Bentley. 
EcL1'e T1CK. adj. Deſcribed by the ecliptic line. 
The earth's rotation makes the night and day 3 
The ſun revolving through th' Ecliptick way, 
* the various ſeaſons of the year. Blackmore 
CLOGUE. ». h. [hd] A paſtoral poem, ſo 
called becauſe Virgil ld his a. eclogues. 
What exclaiming praiſes Baſilius gave this ec- 
/ogue any man may gueſs, that knows love is bettet 
than ſpectacles to make every thing ſeem great. 


St . 
It is not ſufficient that the ſentences be brief, the 
whole eclagur ſhould be ſo too. Tapes 
ECO'NOMY. . /. ſaxoaz. This word is of- 
ten written, from its derivation, a-conomy ; but @ 
being no diphthong in Engliſh, it is placed here 
with the authorities for different orthography.] 
I. The management of a family ; the govern» 


have declination 


Locke, | ment of a houſehold. 


By St. Paul's ecomomy the heir differs nothing 
from a ſervant, while he is in his minority ; ſo a 
ſervant ſhould differ nothing from a child in the 
ſubſtantial part. Taybre 

2. Diſtribution of expence. 75 f 

Particular ſums are not laid out to the greateſt 
advantage iin his -covomy ; but are ſometimes ſuf- 
fered to run waſte, while he is only careful of the 

| Dryden. 

3. Frugality ; diſcretion of expence ; lai 
parſimony. 

I have no other notion of economy; than that it is 
the parent of liberty and eaſe. Stift to Bolingbroke, 

4. Diſpoſition of things; regulation. 

All the divine and infinitely wiſe ways of economy 
that God could uſe towards a rational creature, 
oblige mankind to that courſe of living which is 
molt agreeable to our nature. Hammond. 

5. The diſpoſition or arrangement of au 
work. FS 
In the Greek poets, as in Plautus, we ſee the 
eco and diſpoſition of poems better obſerved 
than in Terence. Ben Fonſon. 

If this economy muſt be obſerved in the minuteſt 
parts of an epick poem, what ſoul, though ſent: 
into the world with great advantages of natureg 
cultivated with the liberal arts and ſciences, care 
be ſufficient to inform the body of ſo great a work? 

: Dryden's Dedication to the ntid. 

6. Syſtem of matter; diſtribution of every 

thing active or paſſive to its proper place. | 
Theſe the trainers aid, 

That by a conſtant ſeparation made, 

They may a due economy maintain, 

Exclude the noxious parts, the good 

| Blackmore. 

Ecoxo'mick. 


1 adj. [from economy.] 


1. Pertaining to the regulation of an houſehold. 
Her quick ning power in every living part, 
Doth as a nurſe, or as a mother ſerve; 5 
And doth employ her econonmct art, 
And buſy care, her houſhold to preſerve. 
; Davies, 
In economical affairs, having propoſed the go- 


retain. 


vernment of a family, we conſider the proper 
means to effect it. 


Watts. - 
2. Frugal. 

Same are ſo plainly economical, as even to deſire 
and well ſwelled. 
Wotton's Architeflurts 


EcymHrAa'CTICKS. n. ſ. [i and pri. Such 


medicines as render tough humours more thin, ſo 
as to promate their diſcharge. |; 


Quincy. 


rocure the blood a free 


LOW and a half, may, in progreſſion of tune, 


coutſe, ventilation 
Vail, NY 15. 3 aud 


EDD 
and tranſpiration, by ſuitable purges and pb» 20 ic 
medicines. Harwcy. 
E'CSTACY. u. ſ. [priory] | 
1. Any paſſion by which the thoughts are ab- 
ſorbed, and in which the mind is for a time loſt. 
Follow them ſwiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ec/ta/y 
May now provoke ware to. Shak:ſp. Tempe/*. 
T may be 
No longer joy there, but an ec/*aſy, Suckling, 
Whether what we call -c/zſy be not dreaming 
with our eyes open, I leave to be examined. Locke. 
2: Exceſſive joy; rapture. 
O, love, be moderate ! allay thy ec S. 
The religious pleaſure of a well diſpoſed mind 
moves gently, and therefore conſtantly : it does 
not atfect by rapture and e/z/y but is like the 
pleaſure of health, ſtili and ſober. '- South. 
Each delighted, and delighting, gives 
The pleaſing c which each receives. Pris, 
A pleafure winch no language can exprets ; 
An cqeſy that mothers only feel, ; 
Plays round my heart. Philips's Difiroft Mother, 
3. Enthuſiaſm; exceſſive elevation and abforp- 
tion of the mind. 
He lov'd me well, and oft would beg! me ſing; 
Which when I did, 'be on the tender graſs 
Wonld fit, and harken even to 2c/tzſy. Mfilion. 
4. Exceſſive grief or anxiety. This is not now 
ed. 
Sighs and groans, and ſhrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark d; where violent ſorrow 


ſeems | 
A modern e:/!aſy. Sl ak ſrea e Macbeth, 
Better be with the dead, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In reſtleſs c 80. K peare” s Macbeth. 

5. Madneſs; ; diſtraction. *This jenſe is not now 
in uſe. 

Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon 5 
Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune, and harſh, 
That unmatch'd form, and feature of blow n youth, 
Blaſted with eta Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
E cs TAS IE. adj. ¶ from N25. Raviſhed; 
filled with enthuſiaſm. 

Theſe are as common to the inanimate things 
es to the moſt e-/?a/ied ſoul upon earth, Norris, 

EcsSTA'TICAL. _— a 

EcsTA'TICK. * ad. [cxpeled,.] 

1. Raviſhed; rapturous ; elevated beyond the 
| of al bounds of nature. 

There doth my ſoul in holy viſion fit, 

In penſive trance, and anguiſh, and eie fit. Mili. 

When one of them, after an Hatice, manner, 
fell down before an angel, he was ſeverely re- 
buked, and bidden to worſhip God.  Stilhng fleet. 

In trance atict may thy pangs be drown'd : 

Bright clouds deſcend, and angels u watch theo 

round. Pope. 

2. Raiſed to the higheſt degree of joy. 

To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes ; 

Coo graſps a Cecrops in ec/tat:c+ dreams. Pope, 
| ending to external objects. This ſenſe is, 
1 th ink, only to be found once, though agreeable 
enough to the derivation. 

I find in me 2 great deal of -c/atica! love, which 
continnally carries me out to good Without my - 
ſelf. Nos, 13. 

Ecr ver. n. . [itz] A copy. 

The complex ideas of ſubſtances are -#z per, 
copies, but not perfect ones; not adequate, Le. Ae. 
E'cunxtk. . /. French; us, Latin. ] A 


place CO) vered for the lodging or hovſing of horſes. f 


Enalciovs. adj. edu, Latin. Eating ; ; vora- 
cious ; devouring ; predatory ; rav enous; rapa- 
cious; Freedy. 

EDpd'cITY. n. 12 [ -dacitas, Latin. ] * oracity; ; 
ravenouſneſs ; greedineſs ; rapacity. | 
The wolf is a beaſt of great drity and digeſtion ; 

it may be the pers of him comfort the bowels. 
Bacon. ; 

7, EDDER v. a. [probably from de.] To 
bins or interweave a fence. Not in uſe. ; 

To add ſtrength to the hedge, , it: Which is, | 
bind the top of the ſtakes with ſome frnalt long 
pelt n £44 h lice. Mesum Helband: y. 

{ L * 


in uſe. 


E D G 


EDEN. ». ſ. [from the verb.] Such fenciwragd 
as is commonly put upon the top of fences. 


In lopping and felling; ſave edd:r and ſtake, 

Thine hedges, as needeth, to mend or to 155 
Tu er. 

EDDY. n. ſ. [e d, backward, again, and ea, wa- 
ter, Saxon. ] 

1. The water that by ſome repercuffion, or op- 
poſite wind, runs contrary to the main ſtream. 

My praiſes are as a bulruſh upon a ſtream: if 


Not 


they fink not, tis becauſe they are borne up by the 


ſtrength of the current, which ſupports their 
lizhtnefs ; ; bunt they are carried round again, and 
Fe on the eddy where they firſt began. D/ yden. 
Whirlpool; circular motion. 
The wild waves maſter'd him, and ſuck'd 
him in, 
And ſmiling eder dimpled on the main. Dryden: 


So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 


Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in cirling edis play; 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plams 
away. Addiſon's Cats, 
E'vyy, adj. Whirling + moving circularly. 
And chaff with «7 5 winds is whirl'd aronnd, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. 
Dryden s Pirgtl. 
Entwaro'sr. adj. Di.] Swelling; full of 
humours : commonly written ced:mutors.' 
A ſeroſity obſtructing the glands may by. Wa- 


tery, edematoſe, and ſchirrous, according to the viſ- 


coſity of the humour. Arbuthiat. 
Eb TAT ED. adj. [edentatus, 3 Deprived 
of teeth. Dic. 

e „. /. [ecze, Saxon. ] 

The thin or cutting part of a blade. 
Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o' th' ſword 
His wife, his babes. Shak ſpear Y Macbeth. 
He that will a good edge win, 
Muſt forge thick, and gr rind thin. 
The edge of war, like an ill-ſheathed knife, 
No more ſhall cut his mafter. Shakeſpeare | 
*Tis ſlander, 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbe ſons: 

2. A narrow part riſing from a broader. 

Some harrow their ground over, and then plow 
it upon an edge. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

3- Brink; margin; extremity. 

The rays w nich paſs very near to the «does of 
any body, are bent a little by the action of the 
body. 

We have, for many years, walked upon the 
edge of a precipice, while nothing but the ſlender 
be end of human life has held us from ſinking into 
endleſs miſery. | Rogers, 

Yes, the laſt pen for freedom let me draw, 

When truth ſtands trembling on the edge of law . 


4. Sharpneſs of mind ; proper diſpofition 285 
action or operation ; intenſeneſs of deſire. 
Give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpoſe into theſe delights. 
Shokeſpeare's Hamlet, 


But when long time the wretches thoughts 
]edi*/- or potable by man's art and induſtry. 


_ refin'd, 
When want had ſet an -dge upon their mind, 
Then various cares their working choughts 
employ'd, 
And that w hich each 1 invented, all enjovy'd. 
 .. Gre:eb's Maml, 
silence and ſolitude ſet an edge upon the genius, 
_ came a grenter application. Dr yden's Daf) ejnuy. 
. Keennefl; ; acrimony of temper. | 
Abite the -dze of traitors, gracious Lord! 
That would reduce theſe bloody days again. 
; Shakeſpeare”s Richard III. 


6. To /it rerth an EDPO E. To cauſe a tingling un- | 
| eafineſs in the teeth. | 


A larſn grating tune /etreth the teeth on cdlge. Bacon, 
Jo EDGE. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1, To ſharpen ; to enable to cut. 
There ſat ſhe rolling her alluring eyes, 
To ere ara W 5 h and 1 urge my ruin. 
: 4 Dr Wen, 


p- e bs. | 


q 


Newton's Opticks, | 


E DI. 


2. To furniſh with an edge. 
I fell'd along a man of bearded face, ces 4s 
His limbs all cover'd with a ſhining caſe 
So wond'rous hard, and ſo ſecure of wound, 
It made my ſword, though edg'd with flint, 
rebound. 
3- To border with any thing; to fringe. 
Their long deſcending train, 
With rabies edg'd, and ſapphires, ſwept the 
plain. ryden. 
T rid over hanging hills, w 
with groves, and whoſe feet were watered with 
winding rivers. | | * 
4. To exaſperate ; to embitter. 


the malicious edged. Haya d. 
He was indigent and low in money, which per- 
haps might have a little edged his deſperation. 
Motton's Life of D. of Buckss 
5. To put forward beyond a line. 
| Edxing by degrees their chairs forwards, they 


{were in a little time got up cloſe to one another. 


Locke. 
To Evc F. v. n. | perhaps from ev, backward, 
Saxon. ] To move forward againſt any power; 
going cloſe upon a wind, as if upon its ſkirts or 
border, and ſo ſailing flow. 
I muſt edge upon a point of wind, 
And make flow way. Dryden's Cleonie nes. 
E' hGEb. participial adj. | from ae] Sharp ; 
not blunt. 
We find that ſubtile or edged quantities do pre- 
vail over blunt ones. 
E' Oi Nd. . /, [from edge. ] 
1. What is added to any thing by way of or na- 
ment. 
The garland which I wove for- you to wear, 
And border'd with a roſy edging round. Dryden. 


upon the cdging of a petticoat. 
2. A narrow lace. 
E'/DGELESS. adj. | from edge. ] - Blunt; ; obtuſe 2 
unable to cut. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgele/s ſword ; deſpair and die. 


| They are edgeleſs weapons it hath to encounter. 
Decay of Piety. 
Eber TOOL. #. . [edge and tool.] A tool made 
ſharp to cut. 
There muſt be no playing with things ſacred, 
nor jeſting with edgetoo/s. Eſtrange. 
Nurſes from their children keep edgetools. Dor ſts 
1 ſhall exerciſe upon ſteel, and its ſeveral ſorts ; 


ſprings. Alo von. 
Ec swis E. adv. [-dge and vi %.] With the 
edge put into any particular direction. 
Should the flat fide be objected to the ſtream, it 
would be ſoon turned edgezv;/e by the force of it. 
Ray. 


fit for food. 

Some fleſh is not edible, as horſes and dogs. 
Bacon 

Wheat ind har ley; and the Jike, are made either 


More agoinſt Athei/, md 
Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edible 
muſhrooms, have produced à difficulty of breath- 
ing. Arbuthnt, 
The 7 creation decks the board. Prior. 
_EF'vrcr. 2. J. edlictum, Latin.] A proclamation 
or command or prohibition ; a law promulgated. 
When an abſolute monarch commandeth his 
ſubjects that which ſeemeth good in his own diſ- 
cretion, hath not his edi the force of a law ? . 
| Hooker, 
| The great King of kings, 
Hath in the table of his law commanded 
That thou ſhalt do no murder ; will you then 
Spurn at his ede, and fulfil a man's? 
Shakeſpeare's Richard 11I. 
Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 


Dr den, 


„ . | - Ine 


. Dr dem 


whoſe tops were cd 


By fuch reaſonings the ſimple were blinded, and 


Digby on I ; 


A woman branches out into a long diſſertation. - 
Addiſon's Spec, Ore 


Shak:ſpeare s Richard III. 


and what ſort is fitteſt for edgetools, which for 


E'DIRLE. adj. from eds, Latin.) Fit to be: 
eaten; 


But to our e what x can give law ?_ ... 


* = 
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in edifices.raiſed in Tuſcany. 


ſecond and a fairer edition. 


E DI 


- The miniſters are always preaching; and the 


governours putting out edi#s, againſt gaming and 
tine cloaths. c 


: Addiſon, 

Evpirica'tioN. . .. [edificatio, Lat.] 

1. Ihe act of building up man in the faith; im- 
provement in holineſs. — 

Onr bleſſed Saviour told us, that we muſt ac- 
count for every idle word, not meaning that every 
word not deſigned to edification, or leſs prudent, 
Mall be reckoned for a ſin. Taylor. 
2. Improvement; inſtruction. 

Out of theſe magazines I ſhall ſupply the town 
with what may tend to their edification. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
_ F'preice. 2. . [ædificium, Lat.] A fabrick; a 
building; a ſtructure. 
My love was like a fair houſe built on another 


man's ground; ſo that I have loſt my edifice by 


miſtaking the place where I erected it. | 
. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
f God built ä 


80 ſpacious, and his line ſtretch'd out ſo far, 


That man may know he dwells not in his own ; 
An edifice too large for him to fill. Milton. 
The edifice, where all were met to ſee him, 
Upon their heads and on his own he pull'd. 
Milton. 
As Tuſcan pillars owe their original to this 
country, the architects always give them a place 
Addiſon on Italy. 
He muſt be an idiot that cannot diſcern more 


ſtrokes of workmanſhip in the ſtructure of an 
animal than in the moſt elegant edifice. 


Bentley. 
Ebi ER. n. |. [from edify.] One that improves 
or inſtructs another. | | 
To EDIF X. v. a. [edifico, Lat.] 
1. To build. 
There was a holy chapel «dify'd, 
Wherein the hermit wont to ſay | 
His holy things each morn and eventide. Spenſer. 
Men have edify'd 
A lofty temple, and perfum'd an altar to thy name. 
Chapman. 
2. To inſtru ; to improve. | 
He who ſpeaketh no more than edificth, is un- 
deſervedly reprehended for much ſpeaking. 
| Hooker, 
Men are ed:f:d, when either their underſtand- 
ing is taught ſomewhat whereof, in ſuch actions, 


it behoveth all men to conſider, or when their 


hearts are moved with any affection ſuitable there- 
unto. 8 Hooker . 
Life is no life, without the bleſſing of a friendly 
and an edifying converſation. I' Eftrange. 
He gave, he taught; and edify'd the more, 
Becauſe he ſhew'd, by proof, 'twas eaſy to be 
; poor. Dryden. 
3. To teach; to perſuade. This is now either 
obſolete or ludicrouns. 27 
You ſhall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations 
might not, by the law of nature, have been ſub- 


dued by any nation that had only policy and moral 


virtue. Bacon g Holy War. 
E'v1LF. n. ſ. [ædilis, Latin.] The title of a ma- 
giſtrate in old Rome, whoſe office ſeems in ſome 
particulars to haye reſembled that of. our juſtices 
of peace. | BN | _— 
The edi/e, ho! let him be apprehended. SH 
EDITION. ». /. | editio, Latin. ] . 
1. Publication of any thing, particularly of a 
book. | " 


This Engliſh edition is not ſo properly a tranſla- | 


tion, as a new compoſition upon the ſame ground. 
| | | Burnet, 


2. Republication; generally with ſome reviſal 
or correcting. 5 

Theſe are of the ſecond edition. . Shakeſpeare, 

The buſineſs of our redemption is to rub over 
the defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God's 
image upon the ſoul, and to ſet forth Os in . 
a1 h. 

I cannot go ſo far as he who publiſhed the laſt 
edition of him. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

The Code, compoſed haſtily, was forced to un- 
dergo an emendation, and to come forth in a ſe- 


- 


cond (dition. 


| out of the power of the pocket. 


out of all publick regiſters. 


E F F 
Ep TOR. u. |. Cediior, Latin. ] Publiſher ;- he 


that reviſes or prepares any work for publication. 
When a different reading gives us a different 
ſenſe, or a new elegance in an author, the edits: 
does very well in taking notice of it. 
- Addiſon's Speftator. 
This nonſenſe got into all the editions by a miſ- 
take of the ſtage -ditors. Pope's Notes on Shakeſpeare. 
To EDUCATE. . a. { duco, Latin. ] To breed; 
to bring up; to inſtruct youth. 
Their young ſucceflion all their cares em- 


ploy ; | 
They breed, they brood, inſtru and educate, 
And make proviſion for the future ſtate. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

Education is worſe, in proportion to the gran- 
deur of the parents : if the whole world were 
under one monarch, the heir of that wonarch 
would be the worſt :ducatcd mortal fince the crea- 
tion. Sevift on Modern Fducation. 

Ep Vc T fox. . ſ. [from ed«cate.} Formation 
of manners in youth; the manner of breeding 
youth; nurture. 


by uſe, the other by precept, to make our natu- 
ral faculty of reaſon both the better and the ſooner 
to judge rightly between truth and errour, good 
and evil. Hose. 

All nations have agreed in the neceſſity of a 
ſtrict education, which conſiſted in the obſervance 
of moral duties. Swift, 


out; to extract; to produce ſrom a ſtate of occul- 
tation. 

That the world was educed out of the power of 
ſpace, and give that as a reaſon of its original: in 
this language, to grow rich, were to ede money 
Glanvillu. 

This matter muſt have lain eternally confined 
to its beds of earth, were there not this agent to 
educe it thence. M oadbard. 
Th' eternal art educes good from ill, 

Grafts on this paſſion our beſt principle. Pope. 
Epv'cTIovN. z. . [from educe.] The act of 
bringing any thing into view. 


To ſweeten. A chymical term. | 

EpurcorsTIoN. . f. [from edulcorate. ] The 

act of ſweetening. 

To EEK. v. a. [eacan, ecan, ican, Saxon. eak, 

Scott. «c&, Erſe.] - 

1. To make bigger by the addition of another 
iece. 

: 2. To ſupply any deficiency. See Ex x. 

Hence endlefs penance for our fault I pay; 

But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new, 

Thou biddeſt me to ee. a Fairy Queen. 

EE L. ». /. [l, Saxon; aal, German.] A ſer- 


pentine ſlimy fiſh, that lurks in mud. 


Is the adder better than the ee/, 

Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Shake/. 

The Cockney put the ee/ i th patty alive. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 

 E'xx. adv. Contracted from ven. See Evex. 

Says the ſatyr, if you have a trick of blowing 
hot and cold out of the ſame mouth, I have «er 
done with ye. LEE, ange. 
Err. u. J. Commonly written Ex T. A ſmall 


lizard. 


Er FABLE. adj, [effrbi®;, Latin. ] Expreſſive ; 
utterable. - | | Diez. 
To Er FAC R. v. a. [ Fucer, French. ] 
1. To deſtroy any form painted, or carved. 
2. To make no more legible or viſible; to blot 
out; to ſtrike out. | | 
Characters on duſt, the tirſt breath of wind 
effaces. I ocke. 
It was ordered, that his name ſhould he efaced 
Addijai ou Italy. 
Time, I ſaid, may happily Face 
That cruel image of the king's diſgrace, Pe iar. 
Otway fail'd to polith or refine, 3 
And fluent Shakeſpeare ſcarc'd (Fauc'd a line. Pope. 
2. To deſtroy; to wear away. A 
Nor our admiſſion ſhall your realm diſgrace, 


aer. | 


Nor length of time our gratitude Face. Dryden. 
j | 


Education and inſtruction are the means, the one | 


To EDU'CE. v. a. ſeduc, Latin.] To bring | 


due, do all in all. 


To EDU'/LCORATE. 2. a. [from dulcir, Latin.] | 


EFF 


Erpr'cT. »./. adus, Latin.] i 
5 That which is produced by an operating 
cauſe. ö | 

You may ſee by her example, in herſelf wiſe, 
and of others beloved, that, neither folly is the 
cauſe of vehement love, nor reproach the fc. 

Si dncy. 
Ef is the ſubſtance produced, or ſimple idea 
introduced into any ſubject, by the exerting of 
power. | I Liocke, 

We fee the pernicious e of luxury in the 
ancient Romans, who immediately found them- 
ſelves poor as ſoon as this vice got footing among 
them. Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Conſequence; event. Ty” 

N6 man, in , doth accompany with others 
but he learneth, ere he is aware, ſome geſture, or 
voice, or fathion. Bacon; Natural Hillary. 
Jo ſay of a celebrated piece that there are faults 
in it, is, in Se, to ſay that the author of it is a 
man. Po | Addiſon. 

3. Purpoſe ; intention; general intent. . 

They ſpake to her to that effe. 2 Ch ox. 

4. Conſequence intended; ſucceſs; advantage. 

Chritt is become of no e unto you. Gal. v. 4. 

He ſhould depart only with a title, the effec? 
whereof he ſhould not be poſſeſſed of; before he 
deſerved it. | Clarendon. 

The inſtitution has hitherto proved without ef, 
and has-neither extinguiſhed crimes, nor lefſened 
the numbers of criminals. Temple. 

'5. Completion; perfection. 

Not ſo worthily to be brought to heroical ee 
by fortune or neceſſity, like Ulyſſes and Zaneas, 
as by one's own choice and working. Sidney. 

Semblant art ſhall carve the fair ehe, 

And full atchievement of thy great deſigns. Prior, 

6. Reality ; not mere appearance. 

In ſhew, a marvellous indifferently compoſed 
ſenate eccleſiaſtical was to govern, but in «Fe only 
one man ſhould, as the ſpirit and ſoul of the reſ:- 
Hooker, 

State and wealth, the buſineſs and the crowd, 
Seems at this diſtance but a darker cloud ; 

And is to him, who rightly things eſteems, 
No other in effet than what it ſeems. Denham. 

7. | In the plural. ] Goods; moveables. 

| What form of prayer 
Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murther | 
That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill poſſeſt 
Of thoſe fe for which I did the murther, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
. Shake ſpeare. 

The emperor knew that they could not convey 
away may of their :fe#s. Addiſon's Spectator. 

To Er ENO. v. a. [eſſicio, Latin. 

1. To bring to paſs; to attempt with ſucceſs ; 
to atchieve; to accopliſh as an agent. | 

Being conſul, .Fnotdoubt t' fe 
All that you win. 

2. To produce as a cauſe. 

The change made of that ſyrrup into a purple 
colour, was effe&ed by the vinegar. Boyle on Colours. 

Errr'cTiBLE. adj. [from F.] Performa- 
ble; practicable ; feaſible. |, 

That a pot full of aſhes will ſtill contain as 
much water as it would without them, is not Fec- 
til le upon the ſtricteſt experiment. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

ErFx'cTr1vE. adj. [from f.] 

1. Having the power to pfuduce effects; effica- 
cious ; effectual: with of. 

They are not e of. any thing, nor leave no 
work behind them. Nacon. 

Tf any myſtery, rite, or ſacrament be Haie 
of any ſpiritual blethngs, then this much more, as 
having the prerogative and princqality above every 
thing elfe. aylor, 

There is nothing in words and flites but ſuita- 
bleneſs, that makes them acceptable and Fedive. 

5 lanville. 

2. Operative; active; having the quality of pro- 
ducing effects SF 

Nor do they fpeak properly” who ſay that time 
conſumeth all things; for time is riot fee , nor 


Ben Fonſon. 


are bodies deſtroyed it. Brown's Vulgar Erreurt. 
| 322 3. Pro- 


E F F 


3. Producing effects; efficient. 
N hoſoever is an Hecti ive real cauſe of doing his 
neighbour wrong is criminal, by what inſtrument 
Toever he does it. Taylor. 


4 Having the power of operation; uſeful: as, 


efc Hive men in an army. 
ErFE'OTIVELY. adv. [from effective. ] Power- 
fully; with real operation. 
This «fe#vely reſiſts the devil, and ſuffers us 


te receive no hurt from him. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


Errr'erlESss. adj. [from effec. Without ef- 

fe; impotent; uſeleſs; unmeaning. | 
I' chop off my hands; 
In bootleſs prayer have they been held up, 
And they have ſery'd me to Hectleſs uſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Errr/cTor. n. . [Hector, Latin. ] 

1. He that produces any effect; performer. 

2. Maker; Creator. 

We commemorate the creation, and pay wor- 
ſhip to that infinite Being who was the Hector of 


it. Der ham 4 


ErFE/cTVUAL. adj. [effetuel, French. ] 

1. Productive of effects; powerful to a degree 
adequate to the occaſion ; operative ; efficacious. 

The reading of Scripture 1s effectual, as well to 
Jay even the firſt foundation, as to add degrees of 
farther perfection, in the fear of God. Hofer. 

The communication of thy faith may become 
e Hectuul, by the acknowledging of every good thing. 

P bilem. 6. 

: ho Veracious; expreſſive of facts. A ſenſe not 
mn . 

Reprove my allegation, if you can; 
Or elſe conclude my words efe#ual. Shakeſpeare. 
Erre'cTVALLY. adv. [from Sectual.] In a 
manner productive of the conſequence intended; 
efficaciouſly. 

Sometimes the fight of the altar, and decent 
Preparations for devotion, may compoſe and re- 


cover the RS mind more effc&ually than a 


ſermon. South. 

A ſubject of his vaſt latitude, that the ſtrength 
of one man will ſcarcely be ſufficient - HeAually to 
carry it on. | Weodward. 

To ErFt'CTCATE. v. a. Healuer, French. To 
bring to paſs; to fulfil. 

He found means to acquaint himſelf with a no- 
bleman, to whom diſcovering what he was, he 
found a fit inſtrument to efe&uate his deſire. 


Sidney. 
Er PR,, N. . /. [from effeminate.] 
1. Admimon of the qualities of a woman; 
ſoftneſs; unmanly delicacy; mean ſubmiſſion. 
But foul efeminzcy held me yok'd | 
Her bond flave: O indigaity , O blot | 
To honour and religion ! Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. Laſciviouſneſs ; looſe pleaſure. 
So long as idleneſs is quite ſhut out from o 
lives, all the fins of wantonneſs, ſoftneſs, and ef- 
fenuinacy are prevented. Taylor. 
_ EFFE'MINATE. adj. [:ffeminatus, Latin.) 

1. Having te qualities of a woman; woman- 
iſn; ſoft to an ps. cd degree; voluptnous ; ten- 
der; luxurious; rſons. 

The king, by his 1 life and mean mar- 
riage, became effeminare, and leſs ſenſible of ho- 
nour. Bacon. 

2. Reſembling the practice of a woman; wo- 

maniſh - of things. 
| After the flaughter of ſo many peers, 
Shall we at laſt conclude efcminate peace? _. 
Shak-ſpeare. 

From man's fem nate ſlackneſs it begins, 
Who ſhould better hold his place. Milton. 

The more Fminate and ſoft his life, 

"The more his fame to ſtruggle to the field. 
Dryden. 
2. Womanlike; ſoft without TIL Fu A 
ſenſe not in uſe. 
As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
Aud gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe. Sate ſp. 


To ErF#MINATE. v. a. [e ffemiua, Latin.) To 
make womanyb ; to weaken; to emaſculate; to 
Wal 


EFF 


When one is fure it will not corrupt or «fen:i- 
nate Childrens minds, and make them fond of tri- 
fles, I think all things ſhould be contrived to their 


ſatisfaction. Locke. 
To ErFE'MINATE. v. a. To grow womanith ; 
to ſoften; to melt into weakneſs. 
In a flothful peace both courage will eff-minate 
and manners corrupt. Pope. 
EeFEMixA'T1ION. nf. ¶ from Nee The 
ſtate of one grown womaniſh; the ſtate of one 
emaſculated or unmanned. 


uſury, from its fecundity and ſuperfetation, but 
degenerate effemination. Brown', Vulgar Errours. 

To EFFERVE SCE. v. a. | efferveſco, 2 To 
generate heat by inteſtine motion. 

The compound ſpirit of nitre, put to oil of 
cloves, will Her veſce even to a flame. Mead. 

ErFreRve'sCENCE. . q. [from efferveo, Latin. } 
The act of growing hot; production of heat by 
inteſtine motion. 

In the chymical ſenſe, Fer d eſcence ſignifies an 
inteſtine motion, produced by mixing two bodies 
together that lay at reſt before ; attended ſome- 
times with a hitling noiſe, frothing, and ebullition. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 

powder it : put it into ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, till 


it becomes ſweetiſh, and makes no He ve ſcence 


upon the injection of the chalk. Grew. 


Hot ſprings do not owe their heat to any colluc- | 
tation or efferveſcence of the minerals in them, but | 


to ſubterranean heat or fire. 
Woodward's Natural H. r . 

Err“ E. adj. [effetes, Latin.) 

1. Barren; diſabled from generation. 

It is probable that females have in them the 
ſeeds of all the young they will afterwards bring 
forth, which, all ſpent and exhauſted, the animal 
becomes barren and Fete. Ray. 

In moſt countries the earth would bs ſo parched 
and effete by the drought, that it would afford but 
one harveſt. ü Bentley. 

2. Worn out with age. 

All that can be allowed him now, is to refreſh 
his decrepit, «Fete ſenſuality with the hiſtory of 
his former life. South. 

EFFICA'/CIOUS. adj. [eficax, Latin.) Pro- 
ductive of effects; powerful to - the con- 
ſequence intended. | : 

A glowing drop with hollow'd ſteel 
He takes, and, by one efficacious breath, 
Dilates to cube or ſquare. Philips. 

Errica/citousLY. adv. [from efficacious. ] Ef- 
ſectually; in ſuch a manner as to produce the con- 
ſequence deſired, _ 

If we find that any other boch ſtrikes eica- 
cioly enough upon it, we cannot doubt but it will 
move that way which the ſtriking body impels it. 

Digby on Bodies. 

E'FF1CACY. . f. from efficax, 3 Power 
to produce effects; Production of the conſequence 
intended. 

Whatſoever is ſpoken concerning the Heacy or 
neceflity of God's word, they tie and reſtrain only 
into ſermons. Hooker. 

Whether if they had taſted the tree of life be- 
fore that of good and evil, they had ſuffered the 
curſe of mortality; or whether the efficacy of the 
one had not overpowered the penalty of the other, 
we leave it unto God. rown, 

Effeacy is a power of ſpeech which repreſents 
a thing, by preſenting to our minds the hvely ideas 
or forms. Peach. m. 

The apoſtle tells us of the ſucceſs and efficacy of 
the Goſpel upon the minds of men; and, for this 
reaſon, he calls it the power of God, unto ſalva- 
tion. T*llotſon. 
The arguments drawn from the goodneſs of 
God, have a prevailing efficacy to induce men to 
rep2nt. Roger's. 

ErrVeiexcs. I. . [from effcio, Lat.] The 

EFFICIENCY. } at of producing effects; 


agency. 


The manner of this divine efficiency being far a- 


bove us, we are no more able to conceive by our 1 


Vices the hare figured; not only feneration, or 


| 


| of imaging; or forming as reſemb 
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reaſon, __ creatures unreaſonable by their tent | 


are able to apprehend after what manner we diſ- 
poſe and order the courſe of our affairs. Hofer. 

That they are carried by the manuduction of a 
rule, is evident; but what that regulating efficiency 
ſhould be, is not eaſily determined. Glanville, 


Sinning againſt conſcience has no ſpecial pro- 


ductive efficiency of this particular ſort of ſinning, 


more than of any other, 
A pious will is the means to enlighten the un- 


derſtanding in the truth of Chriſtianity, upon the 


account of a natural efficiency: a will ſo diſpoſed, 
will engage the mind in a ſevere fearch. South, 
Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of 
any contingent and unſtable agents; being en- 
tirely owing to the dire& concourſe of the power 
of the Author of 277 Wadward. 
ErriciENT. . ſ. [eſſicius, Latin.] 


1. The cauſe which makes effects to be what 


they are. 

God, which moveth meer natural agents as an 
efficient only, doth otherwiſe move intellectual 
creatures, and eſpecially his holy angels. Hooker. 

2. He that makes; the effector. | 

Obſervations of the order of nature carry the 


mind up to the admiration of the great efficient of 


the world. Hale. 
ErF1citxT. adj. Cauſing effects; that makes 


the effect to be what it is. 


Your anſwering in the final 8 makes me 


believe you are at a loſs for the efficient. 
Collier on Thought, 


To EFFVGIATE. v. a. [H gie, Latin. ] To form | 
e.] The act 


in ſemblance; to image. 
Er rIcIAT iN. . 1. 


[from fiat 


ce of things 


or perſons. Dif. 


Er rIoIESs. I u. /. [figies, Latin; effigy is 

ErFI“O v. } from Varig in Rey] Re ſem- 
blance; image in painting or ſculpture; repre- 
ſentation; idea. 

We behold the ſpecies of eloquence in our 


minds, the gien or actual image of which we 


ſeek in the organs of our hearing. 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Preface, 


Obſerve thoſe numerous wrongs in «fy, 
The gods have ſav'd from the eg ſea. 


Garth, 
FFrFLORE SCENCE. 1 

ErrLore'scCENCY. ** 1. . Moro, Latin. 
1. Production of flowers. 


Where there is leſs heat, three the ſpirit of the 


plant is digeſted, and ſevered from the groſſer 
juice in Mos eſcence. 
Excreſcencies in the tam of flowers. 
Two white ſparry incruſtations, with efloreſ= 
cencies in form of ſhrubs, formed by the trickling 
of water. Woodward, 
3- [In phyſick.] The breaking out of ſome 
bens in the ſkin, in diſtempers called exan- 


thematous ; as in the meaſles, and the like. 
Quincy. 


A wart beginning! in the curtis, and ſeemeth to 


be an efforeſcence of the ſerum of the blood. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


ErrlokrscEN T. adj. [eflor:ſco, Lat.] Shoot. 


ing in form of flowers. 
Yellow Ho, e ſparry incruſtations on ſtone. 
Woodward, 
Erriutnce. n. F. [ Nio, Latin.] That which 
iſſues from ſome other principle. 
Bright Huence of bright eſſence increate. Milton. 
Theſe ſcintillations are not the aſcenſion of the 


air upon the colliſion of two hard bodies, but ra- 


ther the inflammable Miucuces diſcharged from the 
baches collided. 

From the bright uence of his deed 
They borrow that reſlected light, 

With u hich the laſting lamp they feed, 
Whoſe be ams diſpel the damps of enyious night. 

Pri 207. 

FerLu'vr As [from uo, Latin. ] 

Err Lviv. }* Toll ſmall particles which 
are continually flying off from bodies; the ſubtilty 
which appears from their being able, a long time 


together, to Produce very ſenſible effects, without 
3 any 


South. 


Bacon. 


Broꝛun. 


es 
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the earth. | 


And why return to ſeek their central ſeat ? 


| ſkeleton. 


_ emanation. 


mence. 


EF 


any ſenfible diminution of the body from which 


? Uncy. 

If the earth were an electrick body, an the 
air but the efluvium thereof, we might believe that 
from attraction, and by effluxion, bodies tended to 
| Brown. 

Neither the earth's diurnal revolution upon its 
axis, nor any magnetic efluvia of the earth, nor 


the air, or the atmoſphere which environs the 


earth, can produce gravity. Weadward. 
If theſe eſluvia, which do upward tend, 


Becauſe leſs heavy than the air, aſcend ; 


Why do they ever from their height retreat, 


OY Blackmore. 
E/rrLux. n. ſ. [ Huxus, Latin. 

1. The act of flowing out. Era 
Through the copious efflux of matter throu 
the orifice of a deep ulcer, he was reduced to a 
f | Harvey. 

2. Effuſion; flow. | 
The firſt efflux of mens piety, after receiving 


of the faith, was the ſelling and conſecrating their 
poſſeſſions. 


5 | Hammond. 
3. That which flows from ſomething elſe; 


: Prime chearer, light 

Of all material beings, firſt and beſt | 
Efflux divine! Tbomſon's Summer. 

4. The act of flowing is more properly effluence, 
and that which flows more properly eflux. 
"To EeeFLvu'x. v. . Cale, Latin.] To run 
out ; to flow away. This is not often in uſe. 
Five thouſand and ſome odd centuries of years 


are effluxed ſince the creation. Boyl-s Serapb. Love. 


. FeFLv/x10N. 2. .. [effluxum, Latin. ] 
1. The act of flowing out. | 


By effluxion and attraction bodies tend towards 


the earth. Brown. 
2. That which flows out; effluvium; emana- 
tion. | 
There are ſome light efluxtons from ſpirit to 
ſpirit, when men are one with another; as from 
oy to body. | | Bacon. 
T» Erro'RCE. v. a. ee French. 
1. To force; to break through by violence. 
In all that room was nothing to be ſeen, 
But huge great iron cheſts and coffers ſtrong, 


All barr'd with double bonds, that ne'er could 


ween t 


Them to efforce by violence or wrorig. Fairy Queen. 


2. To force; to raviſn; to violate by force. 

Then ' gan her beauty ſhine as brighteſt ſky, 
And burſt his beaſtly heart t' eforce her chaſtity. 

, Spenſer. 

3- To ftrain; to exert with effort or vehe- 

This word is not now uſed. 5 

The palmer lent his ear into the noiſe, 
To wheet who called ſo importunely; 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bad him come in haſte. 

To Error. v. a. [en, Latin. 
in any certain manner; to ſhape ; to faſhion. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveſt us being, 
raiſing us from nothing, and Forming us after thy 
own image. | : Taylor, 

Er PORN T ION. u. ſ. [from form.] The act 
of faſhioning or giving form to. Et 

Nature begins to ſet upon her work of ef- 

formation, More. 

They pretend to ſolve phænomena, and to give 
an account of the production and or mation of the 
univerſe. , +" Rays 

Ferox r. u. /. (effort, French.] Struggle; 
ſtrain; vehement action: laborious endevour. 

If, after having gained vi*tories, we had made 
the ſame efforts as if we had loſt them, France 
could not have withſtood us. 

Addiſon on the State of the War. 

Though the ſame fun, with all diffuſive rays, 
Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 

And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. Pope. 
Er rolss ox. 1. ſ. [-f5ſumo, Latin.) The act of 
digging up from the ground ; deterration. 


S penſer. 


He ſet apart annual fums for the recovery of | ws oftentimes diſgrace, in moſt IJ 


To make 


| 


b 
| 


N 
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| manuſcripts, the Mon of coins, and the Procu- 


ring of mummies. Arbuthnot. 
ErFRA'TABLE. adj. [effryable, French.] Dread- 
fol; frightful ; terrible. 4 word not uſed. 
Peſtilential ſymptoms declare nothing a propor- 
tionate efficient of their ¶raiable nature but arſe- 
nical fumes. 4k Harvey. 
Er FRONT ERV. 7. . ¶ ronteria, French. ] Im- 
pudence; ſhameleſſneſs; contempt of reproach. 
They could hardly contain themſelves within 
one unworthy act, who had effrontery enough to 
commit or countenance it. King Charles. 
Others with ignorance and inſufficiency have 
ſelf-admiration and effrentery to ſet up themſelves. 
Watts. 
A bold man's :fronzery, in company with wo- 
men, muſt be owing to his low opinion of 
them, and his high one of himſelf. Clariſſa. 
To E/rFULGE. v. @. Leſfulgeo, Latin. ] To ſend 
forth luſtre or effulgence. I know not that this 
word is uſed. 7 | 
The topaz charms the ſight, 
Like theſe effulging yellow ſtreams of . 
avage. 
Erru'L EN E. nf. [effulgeo, Latin. Lee 3 
brightneſs; clarity; ſplendour. 
On thee 


Impreſs'd, th' effulgence of his glory abides. Miltos. 


Thy luſtre, bleſt Fulgence, can diſpel 
The clouds of error, and the gloom of hell. 
Blackmor E. 


ErrollokN Tr. adj. [effulgens, Latin. ] Shining; 


bright; luminous. 
How ſoon th' eflulgent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulph of interpoſing ſky ! 
Blackmore. 
The downwarn ſun 
Looks out efulgen!, from amid” the flaſh 
Of broken clouds. ders 29k Spring. 
ErrumaBrLtiTY. 2. /. | fumus, _ The 
quality of flying away, or vapouring in fumes. 
An uſeful word, but not adopted. 
They ſeem to define mercury by volatility, or, 
if T may coin ſuch a word, effumabiliy. Boyle. 
To EFFU'SE. v. a. [eff«ſus, Latin.] To pour 
out; to ſpill; to ſhed, | 
| He fell, and, deadly pale, 


| Groan'd out his ſoul, with guſhing blood d. 


Million. 
At laſt emerging from his noſtrils wide. 
And guſhing mouth, ef#:'d the briny tide. ; 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Ef rvu!s E. #. ſ. [from the verb.] Waſte ; effu- 
ſion. Not uſed. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much eff#/e of blood doth make me faint. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Errv/sron. u. ſ. [from effufio, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of pouring out. 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation; * 
But this in of ſuch manly drops, 
This ſhow'r, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Our blefſed Lord commanded the repreſentation 
of his death, and ſacrifice on the croſs, ſhould be 
made by breaking bread and effu/i-n of wine. 
 Taybr's Worthy Communicant. 
If the flood-gates of heaven were any thing diſ- 
tinct from the forty days rain, their ¶Muſion, tis 
likely, was at this ſame time when the abyſs was 
broken open. Burnt's Hiſtory. 
2. Waſte ;.the act of ſpoiling or ſhedding. 
When there was but as yet one only family in 
the world, no means of inſtruction, human or di- 
vine, could prevent ion of blood. 
Stop effu/ion of our Chriſtian blood, 
And *ftabliſh quietneſs Sbabeſp. Henry VI. 
Yet ſhall ſhe be reſtor'd, ſince public good 
For private int'reſt onght not be withſtood, 
To ſave th' ion of my people's blood. 
Dr yden's Homer. 
3. The act of pouring out words. 
Endlefs and ſenſeleſs efufions of indigeſted pray- 
unſufferabl 


manner, the worthieſt 
wards God. 


14 


Hooker. þ 


* 


; 


N 


ion, and I ſhall be whiter than ſnow. 


ble. 


EGG 
pref Chua ty 


4- Bounteous donation. | . 
Such great force the Goſpel of Chriſt had then 


upon mens ſouls, melting them iato that libera 
effuſion of all that they had. 


Hammond on Fundam. 
5 The thing poured out. ; 
urge me with the blood of my Redeemer, and 
I ſhall be clean; waſh me with that precious u- 
X. Chu les. 
-Eryv's1ve, adj. from uſc.] Pouring out; 
difperſing. f 
The ar a Rs ſpends its rage; th' effufive 
th 


Warms the wide air. . Thomſon's Spring. 

EFT. u. ſ. e Saxon. ] A newt ; an exet : 
a ſmall kind of lizard that lives generally in the 
Water. 

Peacocks are beneficial to the places where they 
are kept, by clearing of them from ſnakes, adders, 
and eft;, upon which they will live. Mortm. Huſh. 

The crocodile of Egypt is the 4izard of Italy, 
and the ef? in our country. Nicholas. 

EFT, adv. [eꝑt, Saxon. ] Soon; quickly; ſpee- 
dily ; ſhortly. Obſolete. 

Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruth, 


With noiſe whereof he from his lofty ſteed . 


Down fell to ground, and crept into a buſh, 
To hide his coward head from dying dread. 
Fairy Queen, 
Quite conſumed with flame, 
The 1dol is of that eternal maid ; 
For ſo at leaſt I have preſerv'd the ſame, 
With hands profane, ſrom being eft betray'd. 
| Fan fax. 
Er T500N5. adv. [ex and oon. ] Soon after- 
wards ; in a ſhort time; again. An obſolete 
word ; formed, as it ſeems, by the conjunction 
of two words of the ſame meaning. 
He in their ſtead efif:ors placed Engliſhmen, 
who poſſeſſed all their lands. Spenſer's State Irel. 
Eftfſoons the nymphs, which now had flowers 
their fill, 
Run all in haſte to ſee that filver brood. Spenſer. 
The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof 
it was thought that new wars would H en- 
ue. a Knolles's Hiftory. 
Eftſoons, O ſweetheart kind, my love repay, 
And all the year ſhall then be holiday. 
Gay's Paſterels. 


E. G. [exempli gratia.] For the ſake of an in- 
ſtance or example. ; 

E/otR. . ſ. [See EAC ER. ] An impetuous or 
irregular flood or tide. 

From the peculiar diſpoſition of the earth at the 
bottom, wherein quick excitations are made, may 
ariſe thoſe gers and flows in ſome eſtuaries and 
rivers ; as is obſervable about Trent and Humber 
in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Ecex'sT. v. a.ſegero, Latin.] To throw out 
food at the natural vents. | 

Divers creatures fleep all the Winter; as the 
bear, the hedge-hog, the bat, and the bee : theſe 
all wax fat when they ſleep, and eg-# not. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ecx's TIoN. n. . [egrſtus, Lat.] The act of 
throwing out the digeſted food at the natural 
vents. 

The animal foul or ſpirits manage as well their 

ſpontaneous actions as the natural cy involuntary 

exertions of digeſtion, egeſtion and circulation. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Eo d. n. ſ. [o&z, Saxon ; gb, Erſe. 

1. That which is laid by feathered and ſome 
other animals, from which their young is pro- 


» 
1 


| duced. 


An egg was found, having lain many years at 
the bottom of a moat, where the earth had ſome- 
what overgrown it; and this g was come to the 


' hardneſs of a tone, and the colours of the white 


and yolk perfect. Bacon. 
Fgys are perhaps the higheſt, moſt nouriſhing, 
and exalted of all animal food, and moſt indigeſti- 
Arbuthnods 


2 The ſpawn or ſperm of other creatures. 


Therefore think him as the ſerpent's 
| E hich 


. With ſweet muſk roſes, and with eglantine. 


AVolley's ; ego & rex meas, Tand wy king. 


repeating the word ego, I; a talker of himſelf. 
a mortal averſion, are the authors of memoirs, 


OWN. 


E gregious prince! whoſe manly childbood ſhew'd 


E GR. 


Which hatciid, would, as his Kind, grow miſchie- 
vous. | Shakeſpeare. 

Ev ry inſet of each different kind, 

In its own , chear'd by the ſolar rays, | 
Organs involv'd and latent life diſplays. Bl:zckmore. 
2- Any thing faſhioned in the ſhape of an egg. 

There was taken a great glaſs-bubble with a 
long neck, ſuch as chemiſts are wont to call a phi- 
lofophical gg. Boyle. 

To EGG. v. a. [ggis, to incite, Iſlandick: 
exxzian, Sax. ] To incite; to inſtigate; to provoke 
to action: for this, edge is, I think, * 
agnorantly uſed. 

Study becomes pleaſant to him who is purſuing 
genius, and whoſe ardour of inclination gs him 
forward, and carrieth him through every obſtacle. 

Derbam's Phyjico-Theolog y. 

E'G LAN TIN E. n. . L lantier, French. ] A ſpe- 
Cies of roſe, fweet-briar. 

O' er- canopicd with luſcious wood-bine, 


Shakeſpeare. 
The leaf of eglantine, not to ſlander, 
Out ſweeten ! d not thy breath. 
| Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Sycamores with eg lantine were ſpread, 
A hedge about the ſides, a covering over head. 
Dryden. 
E/coTISM. v. J. [from ego, Lat.] The fault 
committed in writing by the frequent repetition of, 
the word gz, or 1; too frequent mention of a 
man's ſelf in writing or converſation. 
The moſt violent egot;/m which I have met with, 
in the courſe of my reading, is that of Cardinal 


Spertator. 
E'coT15T. n. /. [from ego.] One that is always 


A tribe of egoti/ts, for w hom I have always had 


who are never mentioned in any works but their 

Spectator. 

To E'G6oT1IZE. v. n. from go.] To talk much. 
of one's ſelt. 7 

EGRE'GIOUS. adj. [eg egius, Lat.] 

. Eminent; remarkable; ; extraordinary. 

He might be able to adorn this preſent age, and 
furniſh hiſtory with the records of eqregious ex- 
Ploits, both of art and valour. Mcore againſt Althei jm. 

One to empire born ; 


His mingled parents, and portended joy 
Unſpeakable. Philips. 

An egreg:s and pregnant inftance how far vir- 
tue ſurpaſſes ingenuity. Woodward. 

2. Eminent!ly bad; remarkably vicious. This 
is the uſual ſenſe. 

We may be bold to conclude, that theſe laſt 
times, for inſolence, pride, and -prepirus contempt 
of all good order, are the worſt, ticoker, Prefac:. 

Ah me, moſt credulous fool; | 
Egregious murtherer Shakeſpe. e's Erne. 

And hence th' eg egen Wizzard mall for edeom 
The fate, of Lcuis and the fall of Rome. Foe. 

ERA LY. adp. | from egit. Emile 
nently ; ſhamefully. 

NMaxe the Noor thanx me, love me, and re- 

ward Ie, 
For making him egrepro fy an: 
And practiſing upon his GEES al and quiet, 
Even to madnels. Shat-: ert Calls. 

He diſcovered that, betuls the exrray; auc of 

ery article, he had been 4g. cheated, 
rt athnet” 5 John Ra! 

F/oxE5S. u. ſ. Cegreſſus, La -| The power or 

act of going out of any ER 6 ; Cpart are. 
Gates of burning adamaut 

Barr'd over as, prohibit all es. Aliltor. 

This water would have been locked up within 
the earth, and its. egreſ; utterly deburred, had the 
ſtrata of ſtone and marble remained continuous. 

IV:otward's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ecre'5$10N. a. ſ. [eg ie, Lat.] The act of 
going Out. 

The vaſt number of troops is expreKed in the 
ſwarms ; their tumultuous manner of uing out 


E I E 


of their ſhips, and the perpetual eg, which 
ſeemed without end, are imaged in the bees pour- 
ing out. Pope. 

EoBE T. 2. 92 A fowl of the heron kind, with 
red legs. | Bailey, 

Edklor. u. ſ. Caigret, French; perhaps from 
aigre, ſour. ] A ſpecies of cherry. 

Thg cœur- cherry, which inclineth more to 
white, is ſweeter than the red ; but the egriot is 
more ſour. Bacon. 

To EJA/CULATE. . 4. ' jaculor, Latin.] To 
throw ; to ſhoot ; to dart out. 

Being rooted ſo little way in the kin, nothing 
near ſo deeply as the quills of fowls, they are the 
more eaſily act/atod. Grew's Mujaum. 

The mighty magnet from the centre darts 


parts : 
Its active rays, ejaculated thence, 5 
Irradiate all the wide circumference. 

EfAcuLA “T IO. 1. ſ. [from j aculate.] 

1. The act of darting or throwing out. | 

There ſeemeth to be acknowledged, in the act 
of envy, an en or irradiation of the eye. _ 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

There is to be obſerved, in thoſe diſſolutions 
which will not eaſily incorporate, what the effects 
are; as the ebullition, the precipitation to the bot- 
tom, the qaculation towards the top, the ſuſpen- 
ſion in the midſt, and the like. Bacon. 

2. A ſhort prayer darted out occaſionally, with- 
out ſulemn retirement. 

In your drefling let there be ejaculations fitted to 
the ſeveral actions of dreſſing; as at waſhing your 
hands, pray God to cleanſe your ſoul from fin. 

Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

EJa'cvLaToRyY. adj. [from ejaculate. 

1. Suddenly darted out; uttered in 
tences. 

The continuance of this poſture might incline 
to eaſe and drowſineſs : they uſed it rather upon 
ſume ſhort qacu/atory prayers, than in their larger 
devotions. 

2. Sudden; haſty. 8 

We are not to value ourſelves upon the merit of 


ſtarts. L'Eſftrange. 

To EJE'CT. v. a. [Jicio, ej ectum, Lat.] 

1. To throw out; to caſt forth; to void. 

Infernal lightning ſallies from his throat 
| Ejeezed ſparks upon the billows float ! Sandys. 

The heart, as ſaid, from its contracted cave, 

On the lefc fide 7. ct. the bounding wave. 

Blackmore, 

Tears may ſpoil the eyes, but not waſh away the 
affliction ; ſighs may exhauſt the man, but not 
jet the burthen. South, 

2. To throw out or expel from an office or poſ- 
ſeſſion. 

It was the force of conqueſt ; force with force 
Is well 97:4, when the conquer d can. Ailton. 

The French, King was again jected when our 

King Jabmurted to the church. Dryden. 

3, To expel ; to drive away; to difmiſs with 
hatred. _ 

We are peremptory to diſpatch 
This viperous tranor; to ez him hence, 

Were but our danger ; and to keep him here, 
Our certain dentli; therefore it is decreed 
He dies te-mghit. Shakeſpeare's Goriolanus. 

4. To caſt au ay; to reject. 

To bave je red whatſoever the cluiroh doth 
make account of, be it never ſo harmleſs in itſelf, 
and of never 10 ancient continuance, without any 
other crime to charge it with, than only that it 
hath been the hap thereof to be uſed by the church 
of Rome, and not to he commanded in the word 
of God, could not have been defended. Hooker. 

Will any man ſay, that if the words whoring 
and drinking were by parliament ep-c:4 out of the 
Engliſh tongue, we ſhould all awake next morn- 


ing chaſte and temperate ? Swift. 
Ejz' CT1ON. 1. f. [ejectio, Lat.] | 
1. The act of caſting out; ns FORE 


Theſe tones are founded on the Jeſus of the 


| fallen angels from heaven. Bropme. 


And yet the eighth appears. 


This ſtrong, though ſubtile force, through all the | 
turn, Bac ou. 
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ort ſen- 


Duppa's Devotion. 


ejaculatory repentances, that take us by fits and 


N 


vomit, ſtool, or any other emunctory. Quincy, 
—_ Equ'eTMENT. ». . | from gef.] A legal writ 
by which any inhabitant of a houſe, or tenant of 
an eitate, is commanded to depart. 

EU. intetj. An expreſlion of ſudden de- 
light. . 

EIGII F. adj. 
acht, Scott iſh. 
ber. 


[eaþra, Saxon; aba, Gothick ; 
Twice four. A word of num- 


circuit. ; Scndy”s Journey. 
E164 TH. adj. [from eight.] Next in order to 
the ſeventh ; the ordinal of eight. 
Another yet ?—a ſeventh ! I'll ſeeno more; 
Shakefp. Macheth. 
In the eighth mouth ſhould be the reign of Sa- 


I ſtay reluctant ſeven continn'd years, 
And water her ambroſial couch with tears; 
The cigheh, ſhe voluntarily moves to part, 
Or urg'd * Jove, or her own changeful heart. 
Pope. 
EVcaTEEN. adj. Je role and ten.] Twice War 
He can't take two from twenty for his heart, 
And leave cghteen. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
If men naturally lived but twenty years, we 
ſhould be ſatisfied if they died about eighteen ; and 
yet eighteen years now are as long as cghteen years 
would be then. 
E1'GHTEENTH. adj. | from eighteen.] The next 
in order to the ſeventeenth ; twice ninth. _ 
In the cigbecenth year of Jeroboam reigned Abi- 
Jam. 1 Kings. 


the number or quantity. 
EGT UL v. adv. | from eighth. ] In the eighth 


ighth , living creatures have voluntary motion, 

which P ants have not. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

E1'GHTIETH. adj. [from eighty.] The next in 
order to the ſeventyninth ; eighth tenth. 


turned with the cihtieth part of a grain. 
Wilkin's Math. Magic, 
Er/GaTSCoRE. adj. [eight and ſcore.] Eight 
times twenty; an hundred and ſixty. 


nights : 2 


| Eightſcore eight hours ? and lovers abſent hours, 


More tedious than the dial cghtſcore times? 
Oh weary reckoning | Shakeſpeare, 
Er/GuTvY. ag. | eight and ten.] Eight times ten; 
fourſcore. 
Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 
And each hour's Joy wreck'd with a week of teen, 
Shakeſpeare, 


remarkable; that is ſeven times ſeven, or forty- 
nine; nine times nine, or eighty one; and ſeven 
times nine, or the year ſixty three, which is con- 
ceived to car ry with it the moſt conſiderable fata- 
lity. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

EIN. adi. [aiſne, Fr.] [In law.] denotes the 
eldeſt or firſt born. Here it ſignifies unalienable, 
as being entailed. 


yearly oath, for averment of the continuance of 
ſome eſtate for life, which is eigne, and not ſubject 
to forteiture for the alienation that cometh atter 
it, the party will offer to ſue a pardon uncom- 
pelled before the time; in all which, ſome miti- 
gation of the uttermoſt value may well and wo:- 
thaly | be offered. 

Er'sEL. 2. J. [eoyil. Saxon.) Vinegar, Verjuice ; 
any acid. An old word. 

| Caſt in thy mind 

How thou reſembleſt Chriſt, as with ſowre 

poiſon, 


How Chriſt for thee taſted cel and gall. 
Sir F. Aye. 


tiſh. ] 
1. Which ſoever.of the two ; whether one or 


1 the other, 


2. [In phyſick.] The diſcharge of any thing by 


This iſland contains eight ſcore and eight miles in 


Taylor, | 


ErcHTFoLD. adj. [eight and fold.] Eight times 


Some balances are ſo exact as to be ſenſibly 


What! keep ,a week away? ſeven days and 


Among all other climactericks three are mofl 


It happeneth not ſeldom, that, to avoid the 


: Bac: an. 


If thou paine thy taſte ; remember therewithall 


E1'THER. pron. [Xz8en, Saxon; auther, Scot- 
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5 Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is Aatter'd ; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. . 
. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
So like in arms theſe champions were, 
As they had been a very pair ; 
So that a man would almoſt wear, 
That either had been either, Draytn'; N Tye. 
| Goring made a faſt friendſhip with Digby, either 


of them believi ing he could deceive the other. 
Clarenden. 


T do not afk whother bodies do ſo exiſt, that the ; 


motion of one body cannot really be without the 
motion of another: to determine this either way, is 
to beg the queſtion for or againſt a vacuum. Locke. 

2. Each; both. f 

In the proceſs of natural beings, there ſeem 
ſome to be creatures placed, as it were, in the con- 
fines of ſeveral provinces, and participating ſome- 
thing of either. Hale 

Sev'n times the fun has either tropick view'd, 

The winter baniſh d, and the ſpring renew'd. 
| Dryden's I irgil, 
3 It is ; uſed ſometimes of more than two; any 
one of a certain number. 

4. Any of an indeterminate: number, as in the 
following paſſage : 

Henry VIII. Francis I. and Charles V. were 
ſo provident, as ſcarce a palm of ground could 
be gotten by either of the three, but that the 
other two would ſet the balance of Europe up- 
richt, again. acon. 

ETHER, adv. [from the noun. ] A diſtribu- 
tive adverb, anſwered by or ; either the one or. 

We never heard of any ſhip that had been ſeen 


to arrive upon any ſhore of Europe; no nor of | 


either the Eaſt.or Welt Indies. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
What perils ſhall we find, 
TE either place, o time, or other courſe, 
Cauſe us to alter th' order now aſſign d? Daniel. 
Either your brethren have miſerably deceived us, 
er power confers virtue. Swift to Pope. 
EjuLa'T1ON. n. J. ſejulatis, Latin.]. Outcry ; 
lamentation ; moan ; wailing. 
Inſtead of hymns and praifes, he breaks out 
into e and effeminate wailings. 
Government of the Tongue. | 
With diſmal groans 
And l in the pangs of death, 
Some call for aid. _ 
Ek E. adv. [eac, Saxon; of, Dutch.] Allo ; 
likewiſe .; beſide ; moreover. 
If any ſtrength we have, it is to ill; 
But all the good is God's, both power and eke 
| will. Fairy Queen. 
Now if 'tis chiefly in the heart 
That courage does itſelf exert, 5 
will be prodigious hard to prove, 
That this is «& the throne of love. 
To EXE. b, a. | Eacan, Saxon. | 
1 10 increaſe. 
I dempt there much to have e&:4 my Kore, 
But ſuch tig hath made my heart ſore. Spenſer. 
The little ſtrength that I have, I would it were 
with you. 
——— And mine to e out'her's, 
. Shakeſpeare's As you like i H. 
2. To ſupply ; ; to fill up deficiencies. 
Still be Kind, 
And eke out our perſornaanice with your mind. 
Shaft. -[peare. 
Your ornaments hung all, 
On fome patch'd doghole e&d with ends 'of e 
e. 


Prior. 


3. To protract; to lengthen. 
I ſpeak too long; but tis to piece the time, 
To ete it, and to dra it out in length, 
To ſtay you from election. 
Shake ſpeare's Me- chant of Venice. 
4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs additions. In this 
ſe iſe it ſeems borrowed from the ute of our old 


po ts, who put e into their lines, when they | 


wanted a ſyllable. ]- 

Euſqen ekes out Blackmore's endleſs line. Pope. 
To ELA'BORATE. v. a. Celaco/ e, Latin. 
1. To W With labour. 
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They in full joy elaborate a ſigh. Yourg. 
2. To heighten and improve by ſucceffive en- 
deavours or operations. 


The fap is diverſified, and ſtill more Ae | 
and exalted, as it circulates through the veſſels of | 


the plant, Arbutbnot. 
El. Au oRAT E. ad [elaboratus, Latin.] Finiſhed 
with great diligence ; 3 performed with great la- 


bour. 


Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 


never more ſtudied and e/.:borate than when poli- 


* 


v 


; 


placed by any external force. 
A lute-tring will bear a hundred weight with- | 


ticians moſt agitate deſperate deſigns. X. Charles. 
At leaſt, on her beſtow'd 
Too much of ornament, "of out ward ſhew 
Elaborate; of inward, leſs exact. Milton 
Man is thy theme, bis virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each elab'rate page. Waller. 
Conſider the difference between elaborate diſ- 
courſes upon important occaſions, delivered to par- 


laments, and a plain ſermon intended for the lower | 


people. Swift. 
ELARHORAT EI v. ade from elaborate. | La- 
boriouſly ; diligently with great ſtudy or labour. 
Politick conceptions, ſo claborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, 
do yer prove abortive. 
Some coloured powders, which painters uſe, 
may have their colours a little changed, by being 
very elaboratcly and finely ground. Newton's Opticks. 
I will venture once to incur the cenſure of 
ſome perſons, for being el.rborately trifling. Bently. 
It is there elaborately ſhewn, that patents are 
good. Swift. 
ELaroRa'TION. ». f. [from elaborats.] Im- 
provement by ſucceſſive operations. 
To what purpoſe is there ſuch an apparatus of 
veſſels for the elaboration of the ſperm and eggs; 
ſuch a tedious proceſs of generation and xp ro 


ToELaxCE. 2. 4. [elancer, French] To crow 
out; to dart; to caſt as a dart. 

While thy unerring hand elanc'd 
Another, and another dart,.the people 
Joyfully repeated Io! Prior. 

Harſh words, that, once clanc d, muſt ever fly 
Irrevocable. 


away; to glide away; to run out without notice. 
There is a docible ſeaſon, a learning time in 
youth, which,, ſuffered to elapſey. and no founda- 
tion laid, ſeldom returns. Clariſſa. 
ELA'STICAL. adj. [from .] Having the 
ELA/STICK. power of returning to the 


form from which- it is diſtorted or withheld ; 


ſpringy; having the power of a ſpring. 
By what e/a liel engines did ſhe rear 
The e roof, and roll the orbs in air. 
Blackmore. 


If the * is compact, and bends or yields in- 


| ward to preſſion, without any fliding of its parts, 


it is hard and e/aſ{ic, returning to its figure with a 
force rifing from the mutual attraction of its parts. 
Newton's Opticks. 

The moſt common diverſities of human conſti- 
tutions ariſe from the ſolids, as to their different 
degrees of. ſtrength and tenſion: in ſome being too 


lax and weak, in others too eie and ſtrong. 


Arbuthnot o Aliments. 
A fem muſt be excited in ſome aſſign- 
able place, which may expand itſelf by its elaftica/ 
power, and break through, where it meets with 
the weakeſt reſiſtance. Bentley 
ELasTVCITY. x. /. from it.] Force in 
yodies, by which they endeavour to reſtore them- 
ſelves to the poſture from whence they were diſ- 
ine. v. 


qut rupture; but, at the ſaine time, cannct exert 
its elaſticity; take away fifty, and immediately it 
raiſeth the weight. Arbuthnot. 
Me emptineſs and dulneſs could inſpire, | 
And were my e//ticity and fire. Pope. 
 ELA/TE. adj. felatus, Latin.) Fluſhed with 
ſucceſs : elevated with proſperity ; lofty ; haughty.4 . 
Oh, thoughtleſs mortals! ever blind to fate! 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon tare / Fepe. | 


Saut b. 


Prior. 
To ELAP5E. u. u. [olapſurs Latin.] To paſs | 


3 


E L 
T, of mind ee, and ſcorning fear, 
Thus with new taunts inſult the we apr ear. 


N $ Ys 
To ELa'TE. v. a. [from the way, ary 
1. To elevate with ſucceſs to puff up with 
proſperity, 
2. To exult ; to heighten. An unuſual ſenſe. 
Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 
Elutes his being, and unfolds his power. 
T homſ:ne 
EL ATE'RIUM. n. ſ. ¶ Latin.] An inſpiſſated 
juice, light, of a friable texture and an acrid and 
pungent taſte. It is procured from the fruit of 
the wild cucumber. It is a very violent and rough 
purge. _ Hill. 
ELA TION. . ſ. ¶ from cate.] Haughtineſs pro- 
ceeding from'ſuccets ; pride of proſperity. & 
God began to puniſh this vain «lation of mind, by 
withdrawing his favours. Anerbury. 
E'LBOW.. . /. [elboga, Saxon.] 
1. The next joint or curvature of the arm belove 
the ſhoulder, 
In ſome fair evening, on your elb-2wv laid, 


You dream of triumphs i in the rural ſhade. 1 


Pape: 
2. Any flexure, or angle. | 
Fruit trees, or vines, ſet upon a wall bot 


elfows or buttreſſes of ſtone, ripen more than upon 
Bacon. 


a plain wall. 
3. To be at the E.Bow. To be near; to be at 
hand. | 
0 Strait will he come; 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it wind: 
Quick, quick ; fear nothing, I'll be at thy elbow. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Einowcna'is. u. £ [c1bowp and chair ] A chair 

with arms to ſupport-the elbows. 

Swans and elbowchairs, in the opera of Diocle- 
ſian, have danced upon the Engliſh ſtage with gopd + 
ſucceſs. Gay.” 

E'.BowROOM. . ſ. [elbow and room. ] Room 


to ſtretch out the elbows on each fide ; perfect . * 


freedom from confinement. 
Now my ſoul hath e/42wwroom ;* * 
It would not out at windows nor at doors. 
Shakeſpeare, » 
The natives are not ſo many, but that there may 


be c/5oxvr00m enough for them, and for the advens- - - - 


tives alſo. Bacon. 
A politician muſt put himſelf into a ſtate of li- 
berty to provide c/5-wr0om for conſcience to have « 
its full play in. South. 
To E'Lyow. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To puſh with the eldow. | 1 5 
One elbows him, one joſtles in the ſhole. | 
Dryd n's Juvenal. 
2. To puſh ; to drive to diſtande; to encroach 


upon. 
It thruſts and ſtretches out, 
And elbows all the kingdoms round about. Dryd. 
If. fortune takes not off this boy betimes, 
He'll make mad work, and «(bone all his neigh. - 
bours. ; Dryden. 
To ELROw. v. u. To jut out in angles. Dict. - 
ELD. . /. [eald, Saxon; , Scottith.} ) 
1. Old age; decrepitude. 
Her heart with joy unwonted inly ſw eld, 
As feeling wond'rous comfort in her weaker -A. 
Spenſer. 
Thy blazed youth 2 5 
Becomes aſſuaged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palſied eld. 
He thought it touch'd his deity full near, 
If likewiſe he ſome fair one wedded nat, 
Thereby to wipe away th' infamous blot - _ 
Of long uncoupled bed and childleſs 4d. Milton. 
2. Old people; perſons worn out with years. 
They count him of the green-hair d d. 
Chapman. 


F'r.ve. adj. The comparative of eli now cor - 


rupted to od. [ealb, ealdon, Saxon. ] Surpalling 


another in years; ſurvivor; having the privileges 
of primogeniture : oppoſed to yowgrr. 

They bring the compariſon of younger daugh- 
ters conforming themſelves i in attire to their 4% 
ſiſters. . Hor. 

I : Lot 


Shake} 2 Meaſur e for Meaſu to 


— 
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Let ſtill the woman take 
An elder than herſelf; ſo wears ſhe to him, 
So ſways ſhe level in her huſband's heart. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Hors I firmly am reſolv'd, you know; 

That is, not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, 

Before I have a'huſband for the elder. Shakeſp. 

Among the Lacedemonians, the chief = 
rates, as they were, ſo were they called, c/d:r men. 

Ral:igh's Hiſtory. 

The eld:y of his children comes to acquire a de- 
gree of authority among the younger, by the ſame 
means the father did among them. Temple. 

Fame's high temple ſtands ; 

Stupendous pile ! not rear'd by mortal hands ! 
| Whate'er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 

Or eder Babylon, its frame excell'd. Pope. 

. E'LDERS. n. /. [from elder. ] 

1. Perſons whoſe age gives them a aid to 
credit and reverence. 

Rebuke not an eder, but intreat him as a father, 
and the younger men as brethren. 1 Tim. v. 1. 
Our elders ſay, | | 
The barren, touched in this holy ehaſe, 

Shake off their ſteril curſe. Shakeſp. Fulius Cæſar. 

The bluſhing youth their virtuous awe diſcloſe, 
And from their ſeats the reverend e/der: roſe. Sandys. 

2. Anceſtors. 

Says the gooſe, If it will be no better, e'en carry 
your head as your elders have done before you. 

LE Eftr ange. 
1 loſe my patience, and I own it too, 

Where works are cenſur'd, not as bad, but new; 

While, if our elders break all reaſon's kw Sy 

Thoſe fools demand not pardon, but applauſe. 

P 


3- Thoſe who are older than others. 
Many nations are very ſuperſtitious and diligent 
ot grvers of old cuſtoms, which they received by 
continual tradition from their parents, by record- 
ing of their bards and chronicles, in their ſongs, 
2nd by daily uſe __ enſample of their ders. 
S penſer? Ireland. 

At the board, and i in private, it very well be- 
conieth children s innocency to pray, and their 
elders to ſay Amen. Hooker. 
4. ron the Jews.) Rulers of the people. 

5 In the New Teſtament.] Ecclefiaſticks, 

6. [Among preſbyterians. ] Laymen introduced 
| into the kirk-polity in ſeſſions, preſbyteries, ſy- 
nods, and aſſemblies. 

Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 

Of clerks and e/ders ana; like the rude 

Chaos of preſbytery, where laymen ride 

With the tame woolpack clergy by their ſide. 

Cleaveland. 

ELER. «./. [ellapa, Saxon; ſambucus.] The 
name of a tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little 
wood : the flowers are monopetalous, divided into 
ſeveral ſegments, and expand in form of a roſe : 
theſe are, for the moſt part, collected into an um- 
del, and are ſucceeded by ſoft ſucculent berries, 
having three ſæeds in each. It may be eaſily pro- 
pagated from cuttings or ſeeds. Miller. 

Look for thy reward 

Amongſt the nettles at the eder tree, 

M hich overſhades the mouth of that ſame pit. 

Shak: ſpeare. 
_ Frtvtaty. adj. [from elder.] No longer 
young ; bordering upon old age. 

I have a race of orderly c/der / people of both 
ſexes at command, who can bawl when I am deaf, 
20d tread ſoftly when I am giddy. 23 i to Pope. 

E'.vERSHIP. =. f. [from der.] 

1. Seniority ; primogeniture. 

The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, un- 
derwent no other dominion than paternity and 
eld-rſtip. Rokeigh. 

That all ſnould Alibech adore, tis true; 
But ſome reſpeR is to my birthright due: 
My claim to her by elderſbip T prove, 
Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
Nor were the eld:r/hip 
Of Artaxerxes worth our leaſt of fears, 
It Memnon's intereſt did not prop his cauſe. 


Rowe. is the leſs ape to ide into error. 


| would chuſe the: meeteſt ? 


E L E 
2. Preſbytery ; eccleſiaſtical ſenate; kirk- ſeſ- 


ſion. 

That controverſy ſprang up between Beza and 
Eraſtus, about the matter of ex communications; 
whether there ought to be in all churches an e/der- 

/hip, having power to excommunicate, and a part 
of that e/der/hip to be of neceſſity certain choſen out 
from amongſt the laity. Heoker, Preface. 
E'.vesT. adj. The ſuperlative of eld, now 
changed to d. | ealv, ealvon, ealdyxe, Saxon. ] 

1. The oldeſt ; that has the right of primogeni- 

ture. 


We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 
Our e/d:f}| Malcolm, whom we name hereafter | 


The prince of Cumberland 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


It ſeems, had brib'd him to prolong their — 
rYyYGcn. 

2. The perſon that has lived moſt years. 

E deft parents ſignifies either the oldeſt men and 
women that have had children, or thoſe who have 
longeſt had iſſue. Locke. 

ELECaMPaA'NE. nf. ¶ helenium, Lat. ] A plant, 
named alſo ſtarwort. Botaniſts enumerate thirty 
ſpecies of this plant. Miller. 

The Germans have a method of candying elc- 
campane root like ginger, to which they prefer it, 
and call it German ſpice. Hill's Materia Medica. 

To ELECT. v. a. [electuts, Lat.] 

1. To chooſe for any office or uſe; to take in 
preference to others. 

Henry his ſon is choſen king, though young ; ; 
And Lewis of France, elected firſt, beguil'd. 


whoſe conſent he was choſen, elected a hundred ſe- 

nators out of the commoners. Swift. 
2. [In theology.] To ſelect as an _— of 

eternal Mercy. 

ELER“ r. adj. [from the verb. ] 


others. 

You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, theſe reverend fathers. 
Yea, the elect of the land, who are aſſembl' d 
To plead your cauſe. Shakeſpeare s Henry VIII. 
2. Choſen to an office, not yet in poſſeſſion. 
The biſhop el: takes the oaths of ſupremacy, 
canonical obedience, and againſt, ſimony; and 


then the dean of the arches reads and ſubſcribes 


the ſentences.  Avyliffe's Parergon. 
z. [In theology. ] Choſen as an object of eter- | 
as mercy. 

A vicious liver, believing that Chriſt died for 
none but the cee, ſhall have attempts made upon 
him to reform and amend his life. Hammond. 

Some I have choſen of peculiar grace, 

Elea above the reſt: ſo is my will. Milton. 

EL e'cT1ovN. u. ſ. [electio, Lat. 

1. The act of chuſing; the act of ſelecting one 
or more from a greater number for any uſe or of- 
fice; choice. 

If the eli von of the miniſter ſhould be commit- 


ted to every ſeveral pariſh, do you think that they 


JH betgift. 
Him, not thy ele&:on, 
Milton. 


But natural neceſſity, begot. 


luſtre and beauty than a prudent election of objects, 

and a fit application of it to them. Spratt. 
2. The power of choice. | 
For what is man without a moving mind, 


| Which hath a judging wit, and chuſing will! 


Now if God's pow'r ſhould her e&.:07 bind, 


Her motions then would ceaſe, and ſtand all ſtill. 


Davies. 
3. Voluntary preference. 


live ; he tells us, that he has ſet before us life and 
death, and referred it to our own e/c&ion which we 
will chaſe. Rogers. 
4. Diſcernment ; diſtinction; diſcrimination. 
The diſcovering of theſe colours cannot be done 
but out of a very univerſal knowledge of things: 
which ſo cleareth mens judgment and _— as it 


Bacon. 


The mother's and her eldeſt daughter's grace, 


Daniel. 
This prince, in gratitude to the people, by 


1. Choſen; taken by preference 4 among 


As charity is, nothing can more increaſe the 


He calls upon the ſinners to turn themſelves and 


1 * 


In favour, to uſe men with much difference and 


election. is good: for it maketh thoſe preferred 


5. [In theology. The predetermination of God 
by which any were ſelected for eternal life. 
The conceit about abſolute e/c&10n to eternal life, 


ſome enthuſiaſts entertaining, have been made re- 


miſs in the practice of virtue. Atterbury, 
6. The ceremony of a publick choice. 
1 was ſorry to hear with what partiality, and 
popular heat, elections were carricd in many places. 
King Cbar lis. 
Since the late diſſolution of the club, many per- 
ſons put up for the next clecr ion. 
Addi 2 s Spectator. 
Eurer E. adj. [from elecr. 
1. Regulated or beſtowed by election or choice. 


poſſible an elective monarchy ſhould be ſo free and 
abſolute as an hereditary. Bacon. 


tive to hereditary, has made it ſeem hitherto of 
leſs force, and unfitter for action abroad. 
2. Exerting the power of choice. 


contradiction; for where there is force, there can 
be no choice: whereas all moral goodneſs conſiſt- 
eth in the cleave act of the underſtanding will. 
Grew's Goſmnlogia Sacra. 
Exc Tv Lx. adv. from clect. By choice; 
with preference of one to auother. 


upon the ſpirits, as to drive them into thoſe muſ- 
cles electively, I am not ſubtle enough to diſcern. 
Ray on the Creation, 


themſelves an end of their operations. Grew, 
ELz'cToR. n. J. [from elct2.] 

1. He that has a vote in the choice of any of- 
ficer- | 
From the new world her ſilver and her gold 
Came, like a tempeſt, to confound the old; 
Feeding with thele the brib'd ce, hopes, 


2. A prince who has a voice in the choice of the 
German emperour.. 

ELe'CToORAT. adj. [from cleft.) Having the 
dignity of an elector. 

Erx'cTORATE. n. /. [from elector.] The terri- 


tory of an elector. 


He has a great and powerful king for his ſon- 
in-law; and can himſelf command, when he 


empire. 
EL#'cTRE. n. /. [eletrum Lat. 
1. Amber; which, having the quality when 


and to the bodies that ſo attract the epithet clec- 
trick, 
2. A mixed metal. 


ſtuff, being a Kind of filver electre , and turn the 
reſt into coin. Bacon. 

ELECTRICAL. adj. 

_ ELF/CTRICK. EL. EKCTRE.] 

1. Attractive without magnetiſin; attractive by 
a peculiar property, ſuppoſed once to belong chief- 
ly to amber. 

By electrick bodies do I conceive not ſuch only 
as take up light bodies, in which number the an- 
cients only placed jett and amber; but ſuch as, 
conveniently placed, attract all bodies palpable. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

An el ric body can by friction emit an ex- 


halation ſo ſubtile, and yet ſo potent, as by its 


emiſſion to cauſe no ſenfible diminution of the 


| weight of the clectrick body, and to be expanded 


through a ſphere, whoſe diameter is above two 
feet, and yet to be able to carry up Head, copper, 
or leaf-gold, at the diſtance of above a foot from 
the elecrict body. 

2. Produced by an electrick body. 


liy ereth concerning a A wherein e 


more thankful, and the reſt more officious. Bacon. 


I will ſay poſitively and reſolutely, that it is im- 


- Thelaſt change of their government, from elcc- 


Ten: 1 


To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a 


How or why that ſhould have ſuch an influence 


They work: not Aten, or upon propoſing to 


Alone ſhe gave us emperors and popes. Waller, ' 


pleaſes, the whole ſtrength of an ele&#orate in_the 
Addiſon's Freebolders 


warmed by friction of attracting bodies, gave to 
one ſpecies of attraction the name of electricity, 


Change ſilver plate or veſſel into the compound 


[from electrum. See 


Newton, ; 


If that attraction were not rather rica than 
magnetical, it was wonderous what Helmont de- 
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ok ſoadſtone was prepared, which retained an at- 
Brown. 
if apiece of white paper, or a white cloth, or 


tractive quality, 


the end of one's finger, be held at about a quarter 
of an inch from the glaſs, the electric vapour, ex- 
cited by friction, will, by daſhing againſt the white 
paper, cloth, or tinger, be put into ſuch an agita- 
tion as to emit light. Newton's Optichs, 
EulecTRICITY. . h. [from eleFrick. See 
ELECTRE.] A property in ſome bodies, where- 
dy, when rubbed ſo as to grow warm, they draw 
bits of paper, or ſuch like ſubſtances, to them. 

| Nine. 


Such was the account given a few years ago of 


electricity; but the induſtry of the preſent age, 


- Hirſt excited by the experiments of Gray, has diſ- 


covered in electricity a multitude of philoſophical | 


wonders. Bodies electrified by a ſphere of glaſs, 
Turned nimbly round, not only emit flame, but 
may be fitted with ſuch a quantity of the electri- 
cal vapour, as, if difcharged at once upon a hu- 
man body, would endanger life. The force of 
this vapour has hitherto appeared inſtantaneous, 
- perſons at both ends of a long chain ſeeming to 
be ſtruck at once. The philoſophers are now 
endeavouring to intercept the ſtrokes of light- 
Ning. | 
© Er.t'crvary. 2. ſ. electarium, Cœlius Aurel. 
which is now written cle&ary.} A form of medi- 
cine made of conſerves and powders, in the con- 
ſiſtence of honey. Eluarics made up with ho- 
ney or ſyrup, when the conſiſtence is too thin, 
ferment; and when too thick, candy. By both 
which the ingredients will be altered or impaired. 
3 Ruincy. 
We meet with divers e/:Zuarizs, which have no 


ingredient, except ſugar, common to any two of 


chem. Boyle. 
EL TE NM0O“s VN ARKv. adj. [Oo tin. ] 
rt. Living upon alms; depending upon charity. 
Not uſed. 


It is little better than an abſurdity, that the cauſe 


ſhould be an el-emoſynary for its ſubſiſtence to its 
effects, as a nature poſteriour to and dependent on 
- "Krfelt.: - Glanville's Scepfis. 

2. Given in charity. This is the preſent uſe. 

3 n. ſ. [elegantia, Lat.] | 

1. A beauty rather ſoothing than ſtriking; beau- 
ty without grandeur ; the beauty of propriety not 
of greatneſs. N | - 

St. Auguſtine, out of a kind of cg in writ- 
ing, makes ſome difference. Raleigh's Hiſtory, 

Theſe queſtions have more prepriety, and ele- 
gancy, underſtood of the old world. Burnet. 

23. Any thing that pleaſes by its nicety. In this 
ſenſe it has a plural. 5 

My compoſitions in gardening are altogether 
Pindarick, and run into the beautiful wildneſs of 

nature, without the nicer e/-gancies of art. SpecZator. 

ELEGANT. aed;. | elegans, Lat. | d 
1. Pleaſing by minuter beauties. SE 

Triftes themſelves are elegant in him. Pope. 
There may ſt thou find ſome elegant retreat. 
h | Os | Landon. 

2. Nice; not coarſe; not groſs. | 

Polite with candour, ekgant with eaſe, 

ELEGANTLY. adv, | from elegant.] 

1. In ſuch a manner as to pleaſe. 
No read with them thoſe organic arts which 
enable men to diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, 
-{-gantly, and according to the fitteſt ſty le of lofty, 

mean, or lowly. | EE Milton. 
In a poem elegantly writ, | 
Iwill not quarrel with a flight miſtake. 


Roſcommon. 


22. Neatly ; nicely ; with minute beauty ; -with 
pleaſing propriety. | | 


They deſcribe her in part finely and elegantly, 


Bacon, 
Whoever would write elegantly, muſt have re- 


and in part gravely and ſententiouſly. 


gard to the different turn and juncture of every 
period : there muſt be proper diſtances and pauſes. 


Pope's Odyſſey, Notes. 


' ELrcrack. adj. [elgiacus, Lat. 
1. U ſed 10 diegi 15 E ] 


lind. 


Pope. 


thoſe ſaid to be elcrrat;d bodies, I now * 
i a . | 


E I. B 


2. Pertaining to elegies. 
3. Mournful ; forrowful. 
Let elegiac lay the woe relate, : 

Soft as the breath of diſtant flutes. Gay's Trivia. 

EL E OY. 2. /. [ elegus, Lat.] | 

1. A mournful ſong. 

He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies upon 
brambles, all forſooth deifying the name of Roſa- 


2. A funeral ſong. | 
So on meanders banks, when death is nigh, 


The mournful ſwan fings her own elegy. Dryden. | 


3. A ſhort poem without points or affected ele- 
gancies. - 

ELEMENT. . ,. Cel nentum, Lat.] 

I. The firſt or conſtituent principle of any 
thing. 

If nature ſhould intermit her courſe, thoſe prin- 
cipal and mother elements of the world, whereof 
all things in this lower world are made, ſhould 
loſe the qualities which now they have. Hooker. 

A man may rationally retain doubts concerning 
the number of thoſe ingredients of bodies, which 
ſome call lem xti, and others principles. Boyle. 

Simple ſubſtances are either ſpirits, which have 
no manner of compoſition, or the firſt principles 
of bodies, uſually called e/cz##ts, of which other 
bodies are compounded. Wetts. 

2. The four elements, uſually ſo called, are 
earth, fire, air, water, of which our world is 
compoſed. When it is uſed alone, element com- 
monly means the air. 

The king is but a man: the yiolet ſmells to him 
as it doth to me; and the element ſhews to him as 
it doth to me. Shakeſpeare. 

My deareſt ſiſter, fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy ſpirits all of comfort. 

Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Tho king, 


Contending with the fretful c/ements, 


Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, 
Or ſwell the curled waters. 
The heavens and the earth will paſs away, and 
the elements melt with fervent heat. Peter. 
Here be four of you were able to make a good 
world; for you are as differing as the four elements. 
Bacon. 
He from his flaming ſhip his children ſent, 
To periſh in a milder element. aller, 


3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any 
thing : as water of fiſh. 


We are ſimple men; we do not know ſhe 
works by charms, by ſpells, and ſuch daubry as 
is beyond our element. Shakeſpeare. 

Our torments may, in length of time, 

Become our el ments. | Milton. 

They ſhew that they are out of their element, 
and that logick is none of their talent. 

z Baker on Learning. 

4- An ingredient ; a conſtituent part. 

Who ſet the body and the limbs 
Of this great ſport together, as you gueſs ? 

—One fure that promiſes no element 2 
In ſuch a buſineſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

5. The letters of any language. 

6. The loweſt or firſt rudiments of literature 


or ſcience. 


With religion it fareth as with other ſciences ; 


the firſt delivereth of the elem: nts thereof muſt, 
for like conſideration, be framed according to the 


weak and ſlender capacity of young beginners. 
Hooker. 
Every pariſh ſhould keep a petty ſchoolmaſter, 
which ſhould bring up children in the firſt e/-- 
ments Of letters. Spenſer, 
We, when we were children, were in bondage 
under the e/ements of the world. Gal. iv. 3. 
There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, 
in the elements of painting, than an ignorant maf- 
ter. Dryd n. 
To ELEMENT. v. a, {from the noun. ] 
1. To compound of elements. 55 
Whether any one ſuch body be met with, in 


Shakeſpeare. 


* King Lear. 


.elenches on us. 


And bears with g 


—_— 
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2. To covftitute ; to make as a firſt principle, 
Dull ſublunary lover's love, 

Whoſe ſoul is ſenſe, cannot admit 
Of abſence, cauſe it doth remove 

The thing which elemented it. 

ELeMe'NTAL. adj. {from element.] & 

I. Produced by ſome of the four elements. 

If duſky ſpots are vary'd on his brow, 

And ftreak'd with red, a troubl'd colour ſhow 3 
That ſullen mixture ſhall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and ſtorras, and elemenal war. Dry. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, _ 
And ſip with nymphs, their elemental tea. Pope. 

2. Ariſing from principles. | * 

Leeches are by ſome accounted poiſon, not 
properly, that is by temperamental contrariety, 
occult form, or fo much as e/emental repugnaacy : 
but inwardly taken, they faſten upon the veins, 
and occaſion an effuſion of blood. Brown. 

EL EMENTARIT v. #. . [from eEmextary. | Con- 
taining the rudiments or firſt principles ; ſimpli- 
city of nature; abſence of compoſition ; Being 
uncompounded. | 

A very large claſs of creatures in the earth, far 
above the condition of dtementarity. | 

h Brun Vulpar Erro. 

El. MEN TARY. adj. { from element. | 

t. Uncompounded; having only one principle 
or conſtituent part. ; 

All rain water contains in it 4 copious ſediment 
of terreſtrial matter, and is not a ſimple emer» 
tary water. . RNay. 

The elementary ſalts of animals are not the fame 
as they appear by diſtillation. Arbutbnot on Aliment 

2. Initial ; rude. 81 

BLE MI. . . SL 

T0 drug is improperly called gum emi, being 
a reſin, 

The genuine elemi is brought from Ethiopia ia 
flattiſh maſſes, or in cylinders, of a yellowiſh co- 


] lour. It is very rare in Europe, and ſuppoſed to 
| be produced by a tree of the olive kind. The 


ſpurious or American e, almoſt the only kind 
known, is of a whitiſh colour, with the greater 
or leſs tinge of a greeniſh or yellowiſh. It pro- 
ceeds from a tall tree, which the Braſilians 


wound, and collect the reſin. Hill's Mat. Med. 
EL EN CH. u. ſ. [clenchus, Lat.] An argument; 
a ſophiſm. | 


The firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole tentation might be the ſame cleunchb con- 
tinued, as when he ſaid, Ye ſhall not die; that 
was, in his equivocation, you ſhall not incur pre- 
ſent death. | Brown's Vulgar Errourss 

Diſcover the fallacies of our common adverſary, 
that old ſophiſter, who puts the moſt abuſive 
Decay of Piety. 

ELr/oTs. n. {. Some name the apples in re- 
queſt in the cyder countriexſo; not Known by 
that name iu ſeveral parts of England. | 
| Mortimer” s Huſbandry, 

E'LtPHANT. n. fe [elephas, Latin. ] | 

1. The largeſt of all quadrupeds, of whoſe ſa- 
gacity, faithfulneſs, prudence, and even under- 
ſtanding, many ſurpriſing relations are given. 
This animal feeds on hay, herbs, and all ſorts of 
pulſe; and it is ſaid to be extremely long lifed, 
He is ſupplied with a trunk, or long hollow car- 
tilage, which hangs between his teeth, and ſerves 
him for hands. His teeth are the ivory. Calm 

: He loves. to hear, De ge 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
es, elephant 3 with. holes. 
Shakeſpeay +” 
courteſy ; 


The elephant hath joints, but not for | 


His legs are for neceſſity, not flexure. 
2. Ivory; the tceth of elephants. | 
High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, 
The crowd ſhall Cæſar's Indian war behold, 
Dryden's Vugit. 
Er 8? HanTYASIS. 8. , | clephantiaſss, Latin.] A 
ſpecies of leproſy, ſo called from covering the 
tin with incruſtations like thoſe on the hide of 


an eiephant. ; 
[</zphantznus, Latin. Per- 


ELEPUA'NTINE, ach. 
4A To 


taining to the clephant, 
Vor. I. Ne, 4 0 


E LF 


To E/LEVATE. v. a [Cel:vo, Latin.] 

1. To raĩiſe up aloft. | 

This ſubterranean heat or fire, which ev, 
the water cut of the abyſs. | Woodward. 

2. To exalt; to digni x. 

3. To raiſe with great conceptions. 

Others apart ſat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more ec/evate, and reaſon'd high | 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 
| | Milton 

In all that great extent, wherein the mind 
wanders, in thoſe remote ſpeculations it may 
feem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not beyond ſenſe 
or reflection. Locke. 

Now riſing fortune el-wates his mind, | 
_ He ſhines unclouded, and adorns mankind. 

| Savage. 

4. To elate with vicious pride. 

To miſchief ſwift, hope el. vates, and joy 

Brightens his creſt. Milton 

5. To leſſen by detraction. This ſenſe, though 
legitimately deduced from the Latin, is not now 
in ufe. i | 

When the judgments of learned men are al- 
ledged againſt you, what do they but either e/:vate 
their credit, or oppoſe unto them the judgments 
of others as learned ? | Hooker. 

E'LEvaTE. part. adj. [from elevated. ] Exalted; 
raiſed aloft. 5 |; | 

On each fide an imperial city ſtood, | 

Wrth tow'rs and temples proudly elevate 

On ſeven ſmall hills. Milton. 

ELEVAT TOR. n. /. [clevatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of raiſing aloft. 

'The diſruption of the ſtrata, the elevation of 
Tome, and depreſſion of others, did not fall out 
by chance, but were directed by a diſcerning 
Principle 3 Wawodward. 

2. Exaltation ; dignity. | 

Angels, in their ſeveral degrees of elevation 
above us, may be endowed with more comprehen- 
ive faculties. . Locke. 

3. Exaltation, of the mind by noble concep- 
tions. ay 

We are therefore to love him with all poſſible 
application and elevation of ſpirit, with all the 
heart, ſoul and mind. | | Norris. 

4. Exaltation of ſtyle. = : 

His ſtile was an elegant perſpicuity, rich of 
phraſe, but ſeldom any bold metaphors ; and ſo 
far from tumid, that it rather wanted a little e/c- 
vation. | Wotton, 

5. Attention to objects above us. 

All which different elevations of ſpirit unto 
God, are contained in the name of prayer. 
| 3 Heoker. 
6. The height of any heavenly body with re- 
| Tpect to the horizon. 

Some latitudes have no canicular days, as thoſe 
which have more than ſeventy-three degrees of 
northern elevation, as Nova Zembla. | 

. Brown's Valgar Errours. 

El EV TOR. u. f. | fr elevare.] A raiſer or 
lifter up, applied to ſome chirurgical inſtruments 
put to ſuch uſes. _ þ | Ruaincy. 

ELEVEN. ad;. [ændlepen, Saxon.] Fen and 
one; one more than ten. | 

Had I a dozen ſons, and none leſs dear than 
Marcius, I had rather e{v-n die nobly for their 
country, than one vulnptuouſly ſurſeit out of ac- 
tion. 5 © Shakeſpeare. 
ELx'vrxT:t. adj. [from eleven.] The next in 
order to the tenth. 3 

In the ele venth ctfapter he returns to ſpeak of 
the brilding of Babel. Faleigis Hiſtory. 

ELF. z. /. plural etves. [elf, Welſh, Baxter's 
Gloſl.] 1661 
r. A wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed to be ſeen in 
wild unfrequented places; a fairy. 

Through this houſe give glimmering light, 

By the dead and drowſy fire ; | 

Every e, and fairy ſprite, 

Hop as light as bird from briar. 

Fairy clves, 

Whoſe midnight revels by ſome foreſt ſide, 

Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, | 

Or dreams he fees, 1 Millon. 


Shakeſpeare. 


EFLT 


The king of #/fs and little fairy queen 
| Gambol'd on heaths, and danc'd on ev'ry green, 
| Dryden. 
If e'er one viſion touch'd thy infant thought, 
Of all the nurſe and all the prieſt have taught ; 
Of airy c/ves by moon-light ſhadow ſeen, 
The ſilver token, and the circled green. 
2. A devil. 
That we may angels ſeem, we paint them elves; 
And are but ſatires to ſet up ourſelves. Diy din. 
However it was civil, an angel or elf ; 
For he ne er could have fill'd it ſo well of . 
| wift. 
To ELF. v. a. [from the noun.] To entangle 
hair in fo intricate a manner, that it is not to be 


* 


Fope. 


unravelled. This the vulgar have ſuppoſed to be 


the work of fairies in the night; and all hair ſo 
matted together, hath had the name of eif-/ocks. 
x Hanmer, 
7 My face T'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, ef all my hair in Knots. 
| SS 5 Shakeſpear e. 
EL. F 1x. adj. {from ef. ] Relating to fairies ; elf- 


iſh ; belonging to elves. 


Unto that fon knight he bade him fly, 
Where he flept ſoundly. g Spenſer. 

E'L.FLOCK: n. ſ. [elf and hct.] Knots of hair 
twiſted by elves. A 
| This is that very Mab, - 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 
And cakes the e/flocks in foul fluttiſh hairs, _ 
Which, once untangl'd, much misfortune bodes. 

: Shakeſpeare. 

To ELTCITE. v. a. ſelicio, Latin.] To ſtrike 
out; to fetch out by labour or art. | | 

Although the ſame truths may be elicited, and 
explicated by the (contemplation of animals, yet 
they are more clearly evidenced in the contempla- 
tion of man. Hale's Origin of M.mkind, 

He clicits thoſe acts out of the meer lapſed ſtate 
of human nature. | | ; 

Errcirt. adj. [elicitus, Latin.] Brought into 
act; brought from poſſibility to real exiſtence. 

Tt is the virtue of humility and obedience, and 
not the formal elicit act of meekneſs: meekneſs 
being ordinarily annexed to theſe virtues. Hammond. 

The ſchools diſpute whether, in morals, the ex- 
ternal action ſuperadds any thing of good or evil 
to the internal elicit act of the will. South, 

ELICIT A/ T ION. 2. ſ. [from «licio, Latin.] 

That elicitation which the ſchools intend, is a de- 
ducing of the power of the will into act: that 
drawing which they mention, is merely from the 
appetibility of the object. Bramball. 

To ELI DE. v. a, Lelido, Lat.] To break in pieces; 
to cruſh. EE, | 

We are cut off that whereunto they, from whom 
theſe objections proceed, fly for defence, when 
the force and ſtrength of the argument is ago 

| Torker, 


to be choſen. | 

The buſineſs of the will is not to judge concern- 
ing the nature of things, but to chuſe them in con- 
ſequence of the report made by the underſtanding, 
as to their eligibility or goodneſs. Fiddes's Sermons, 

E'LIGIBLE. adj. [eligibilis, Latin.] Fit to be 
choſen ; worthy of choice; preferable. 

A Britiſh miniſtry ought to be ſatisfied, if, al- 
lowing to every particular man that his private 


next to his own plan, that of the government is 
the moſt eligible. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Did they really think, that going on with the 


war was more eligible for their country than the 


leaſt abatement of thoſe conditions? Soft. 
That the moſt plain, ſhort, and lawful way to 
any good end, is more lige than one directly 


] contrary in fome or all of theſe qualities. Swift. 


Certainty, in a dcep diſtreſs, is more e/igib/e than 
ſuſpenſe. | Clariſſa. 
'  E'/L1GIBLENESS. 1. .. | from eligible, |] Worthi- 
neſs to be choſen ; preferableneſs. ; 

ELiMINA' TION. 2. /. [elimino, Latin.) The act 


jection. 


its elixation in the ſtomach. 


Now when that idle dream was to him brought, | 
When cordials and e/ixirs fail'd, 
On your pale cheek he dropped the ſhow'r, 


| If by the way to him befal 


Cheyne. | 
Breathe forth elixir pure. 


* 


ELIC Is “LIT v. n. ſ. [from eligible.) Worthineſs 


ſcheme is wiſeſt, they can perſuade him, that 


of baniſhing ; the act of turning out of doors 3 re- 
| | | 5 r. 


e 

ELIs tox. . 1 [elifio, Lat.] 3 

I. The act of cutting off; as, can't th' attempt, 
there is an eliſion of a ſyllable. 

You will obſerve the abbreviations and cli/fons,. 


by which conſonants of moſt obdurate ſounds are 


joined together without any ſoftening vowel to in- 
tervene. Se 
2. Diviſion ; ſeparation of parts. "i 
The cauſe given of ſound, that it would be an 
e/i/ion of the air, whereby, if they mean any thing, 
they mean a cutting or dividing, or elſe an atte- 
nuating of the air, is but a term of ignorance. | 
8 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Er1xa'TION. v. J. Celixus, Latin.] The act of 
boiling or ſtewing any thing. 
Even to ourſelves, and more perfect animals, 


water Ines no ſubſtantial nutrition; ſerving _ 
r 


igeration, dilution of ſolid aliments, and 
Brown, 


for re 


ELYxX1R. n. ſ. [ Arabick.] + 
1. A medicine made by ſtrong infuſion, where: 
the ingredients are almoſt ditfolved in the men- 
ſtruum, and give it a thicker conſiſtence than a 
tincture... : Quincy. 

For when no healing art prevail'd, 


Reviv'd you like a dying flow'r. Waller. 
2. The liquor, or whatever it be, with which 


chymiſts hope to tranſmute metals to gold. 


Do chymiſt yet the elixir got, 
But glorifies his pregnant pot, 


Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne. 

3. The extract or quinteſſence of any thing. 

In the ſoul, when the ſupreme faculties move 
regularly, the inferior paſſions and affections fol- 
lowing, there ariſes a ſerenity infinitely beyond 
the higheſt quinteſſence and cliæir of worldly de- 
light | South. 

4. Any cordial; or invigorating ſubſtance. 

What wonder then, if fields and regions here 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

ELK. ». /. [ælc, Saxon.] | 2 

The elt is a large and ſtately animal of the ſtag 
kind. The neck is ſhort and flender; the ears 
nine inches in length, and four in breadth. The 
colour of its coat in Winter is greyiſh ; in Sum- 
mer it is paler. The horns of the male elk are 
ſhort and thick near the head, where it by degrees 


| expands into a great breadth, with ſeveral promi- 


nences in its edges. Hill, 

And, ſcarce his head : . 

Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the branching ele 
Lies flumd'ring ſilent in the white abyſs, 

: | Thomſon. 


E. L. n. g. [eln, Saxon.] 


1. A meaſure containing forty-five inches, or a 


yard and a quarter. 

They are ſaid to make yearly forty thouſand, 
pieces of linen cloth, reckoning two hundred ells 
to the piece. Addiſone 


2. It is taken proverbially for a long meaſure. 


Acquit thee bravely, play the man; 

Look not on pleaſures as they come, but go : 
Defer not the laſt virtue; life's poor ſpan _ 
Makes not an el! by trifling in thy woe. Herbert. 

ELLT'PSIS, 2. f. | ©)amoy.] 
1. A figure of rhetorick, by which ſomething is 
left out neceſſary to be ſupplied by the hearer: as, 


the thing I lie, for the thing which I love. 


i T0 words are delivered by way of ellipſis, Rom. 
IV. 18. i 


rated from the ſection of a cone, by a plane cut- 
ting both ſides of the cone, but not parallel to the. 
baſe, which produces a circle, and meeting with 
the baſe when produced, Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, deſcribe an elligis pa 
rallel to the horizon. Miiltinss Deedalus, 

The planets could not poſſibly acquire ſuch 
revolutions in circular orbs, or in ellipſes very 
lictle eccentrick, Bentley. 
_— ELL1PTICAL, I adj. 

ELLIPTI(k. þ the 


5 | Hammond. 
2. [In geometry. An oval figure, being gene- 


from elliꝑſis.] Having | 
of au ellipſis; oval. 
Since 
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__ out a law for the paracentrical motion, that may 


them of nouriſhment. 


| poets allude. 


Gaye eheution to the mute, and taug 
The tongue not made for ſpeech to, ſpeak thy 


quence ; beauty of words. 


and ſounding words. 


aud ebgies, 


Now diſuſed. 


Abe Athenian, was placed in the very interſection, 


ELO 

Since the planets move in e/liprick orbits, in one 
vf whoſe foci the ſun is, and by a radius from the 
ſun deſcribe equal areas in equal times, which no 
other law of a circulating fluid, but the harmoni- 
cal circulation, can account for: ; We muſt find 


make the orbits . ans 
Cheyne's Phil:ſophical Principles. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, 
the pupil is oval or e/liptical; the greateſt diameter 
Boing tranſverſely from ſide to fide. 

Cheyne”s Phil. Prin. 

"Err. n. J. [ulnus, Latin; elm, Saxon.) 

I. The name of a tree. The ſpecies are, the 
common rough-leaved elm ; the witch hazel, or 
broad-leaved elm, by ſome called the Britiſh 1 N ; 
the ſmooth-leaved or witch elm. Neither of them 
were originally natives of this countay ; but they | 
have propagated themſelves by ſeeds and ſuckers 
in ſuch plenty as hardly to be rooted out ; eſpeci- 


ally in hedgerows, where there is harbour. for their 


roots. They are very proper to place in hedge- 
rows upon the borders of fields, where they will 
thrive better than when planted in a wood or 
clote plantation, and their ſhade will not be very 
iyurious to whatever grows under them; for they 
may be trained up in form of an hedge, keeping 
them cut every year, to the height of forty or 
fifty feet : but they ſhould not be planted too near 
fruit trees; becauſe the roots of the elm will in- 
termix with the roots of other tr ecs, and deprive 
| Miller. 
The rural ſeat, 
Whoſe lofty elms and venerable oaks, . "Ag 
Invite the rook, who high amid” the boughs, 
In early Spring, his airy city builds, Thoſe. 
2, It was uſed to ſupport vines, to which the 


Thou art an eln, my huſband ; I a vine, 
Whoſe weakneſs married to thy frronger ſtate, 
Makes me with thy ſtrength to communicate. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Erocv'Trov. 1. ſ. [clcutio, Lat.] 
1. The power of fluent ſpeech. 
A travelled doctor of phyſick, of bold, and of 
able elocutian. Wotton. 
2. Power of ſyeaking ; ſpeech. 
Whofe taſte, too long forborne, at firſt efſay 
lit 


praiſe. Milton, 
3. The power of expreſſion or diction ; elo- 


The third Happineſs of his poet's imagination is 
eſocution, or the art of cloathing or adorning that 
thought ſo found, and varied, in apt, ſignificant, 
Dryden. 

As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble 
thoughts, ſo much more to expr os thoſe thoughts 
with clocution. Dryd 1. 

E Lo G v. 1. /. [eloge, French. ] Praiſe; panegy- 
rick. 

Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions, 
Which at the prince's arrival did vaniſh into praiſes 
M otton. 

If I durſt ſay all I know of the efogies received 
concerning him, I ſhould offend the modefty of 
our author. Boyle. 

Some excellent perſons, above my approbation 
or elagy, have conſidered this ſubject. 

older K lements Speech. 

To ELo'1GNE. v. a. [eloigner, French. | To put 

at a diſtance; to remove one far from —} 


From worldly care himſelf he did coin. 
And greatly ſhunned manly exerciſe. Fairy Queen. 

I'll tell thee now, dear love ! what thou — do 
To anger deſtiny, as ſhe doth us; 

How I ſhall ſtay though ſhe e/ig.e me thus, 
And how poſterity ſhall know it too. Donne. 
To ELONGATE. v. a. [from longus, Lat.) 

1. To lengthen ; ; to draw out; to protract ; ; to 
ſtretch | 
2. To put further of, 

The firſt ſtar of Aries, in the time of Metdn 


© 


E LO 


which is now elengaled and moved eaſt ward twen- 
ty-eight degrees. Brown. 

To ELoO'NGATE. v. 2. To go off to a diſtance 
from any thing. 

About Cape Frio in Braſilia, the South point of 
the compals yarieth twelve degrees unto the Weſt; 
but e/ongating from the coaſt of Braſilia, tow ards 
the ſhore of Africa, it varieth eaſtw ard. 

Brown's Valgar Errours, 

"Er oe ATION. . /. [from elongate. 

I. The act of ſtretching or lengthening itſelf, 

To this motion of elongation of the fibres, is ow- 
ing the union or conglutination of the parts of the 
body, when they are ſeparated by a wound. 

Arbuthnot on Aliment s. 

2. The Nate of being ſtretched, 

3- In medicine.] An imperfect luxation, when 


the ligament of any joint is ſo extended or relaxed 


as to lengthen the limb, but yet not let the bone 
go quite out of its place. uncy, 

E longatinns are the effect of an humour ſoaking 
upon a ligament, thgreby making it liable to be 
ſtretched, and to be thruſt quite out upon every 
little force. ſeman” s Surgery, 

4. Diſtance ; ſpace at which one thing is diſtant 
from another. 

The diſtant points in the celeſtial expanſe ap- 
pear to the eye in ſo ſmall a degree of clongation 
from another, as bears no proportion to what 1s 
real. 

7 Departure; removal. 

or then had it been placed in a middle paint, 


but that of deſcent, or elongation. 


Brown's Vulgar Ms: 


run away ; to break loofe ; to eſcape from law or 
reſtraint, ? 
It is neceſſary to treat women as members of 


the body politick, ſince great numbers. of them 


have eloped from their allegiance. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
What from the dame can Paris hope? 
She may as well from him ehe. Prior. 
The fool whoſe wife elapes ſome thrice a quar- 


ter 
For matrimonial ſolace dies a martyr. Pope. 

ELo/pEMENT..n. . [from elope.] Departure 
from juſt rallivint ; ; rejection of lawful power: 
commonly uſed.of a wife. 

An elopement is the voluntary departure of a 
wife from her huſband to live with an adulterer, 
and with whom ſhe lives in breach of the matri- 
monial vow. . Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

The negligent huſband, traftiis* to the efficacy 
of his principle, . was undone dy his wife's ehe- 
ment from him. . Arbuthnot. 


by Milton among the ſerpents. 
Scorpion and aſp, and amphiſbzna dire, 
Ceraſtes horn'd, yrs, and elops drear, 
And dipſas. - . - Milton's Par achſe Loſt. 
E/LOQUENCE. u. f. [eloquentia, Latin.) 
1. The power of Tcbealing with Avepcy and 
elegance ; oratory. 
Action 1s eloquence, and the eyes of the rant 
More learned than the ears. 
Athens or free Rome, where elguince 
Flouriſh'd, ſince mute. | Milian. 
His infant ſoftneſs pleads a milder doom, 8 
And ſpeaks with all the e/oquence of tears. H. eb. 
2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. _ 
Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; 4 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 

And ſay. ſhe uttered piercing eloguence. Shakeſp hegre 
Fit words ode on his weighty ſenſe, HA 
And mild . flow'd in eloquence... , Pope. 

ELoguvenrt. adj. 
power of oratory ; 
and-elegant fpeech. 

The Lord of hoſts doth take away the captain 
of fifty, and the honourable man, and the coun- 
ſeltor,, and the cunnipg artificer, and the (/ g- 
orator. * : Iſaiah, ili. 3. 
O death! all cloquent, you only | prove 


| What duſt we © doe on, When tis man we 15 
5 . e. 


ving the power of fluent 


To ELO'PE. v. a. [ [co en, to run, Dutch.] To 


g 


= 


4 


Glanvilles Scepfts. | 


ELoes. n. ſ. [.] A fiſh; reckoned however | 


© Shak: ſp. Coriolumas. 


(ec men 'Latin.] Having the |. 


EL U. 
0 Eis. proncun. Celler, Saxon. ] Other; one 
beſide: it is applied both to perſons and chings. 
To. ſtand ſtained with travel, aud ſweating 
with deſire to ſee him; thinking of nothing , 
putting all affairs e/ſe in oblivion, as if there were 
nothing e to be done but to ſee him. Shakeſpeare. 
Should he or any e//e ſearch, he will find evi- 
dence of the Divine Wiſdom. 
Halls Origin of Mantird. 
He form 'twas then with him, as now with 
you; 
He did it when he had nothing / to do. Denbam. 
ELs E. adv. 
Bs Otherw iſe. 
Dare not, on thy life, 
Touch ought of mine beſide, by lot my due, 
But ſtand aloof, and think profane to view : 
This faulchion, "lies not hitherto withſtood, 
Theſe hoſtile fields ſhall fatten with thy blood. 
| Dryder:. 
What ways are there whereby we ſhould be a- 
ſured, but either by an internal impreflion of the 
notion of a God upon our minds, or elſe by fuck 
external and viſible eifects as our reaſon tells us 
muſt be attributed to ſome cauſe? Tillo!ſon, 
2. Beſide; except rhat mentioned. 
Pleaſures, which, nd where eſſe were to be f 
And all Elyſium in a ſpot of ground. Dry 2 
3. It has ſometimes or before it ſuperfluouſly. 
Be more abſtemious, 
Or elſe, good night your vow. Shale pere. 
E'LSEWHERE., adv. [elſe and wine] | 
I. In any other place. 
There are here divers trees, which are not te 
be found ecl/crvhere. Abtot's Deſcription of the Wor 1d. 
As he proved. that Piſon was not Ganges, or 
Gehon, Nilus; ſo where to find them elſervbere he 
knew not. Ralagh's Hiffory.. 
For, if we chance to fix our thoughts eſſcꝛo here, 
Though our eyes open be, we cannot ſee Nein ils 
Henceforth oracles are ceas'd, 
And thou no more with pomp and ſacrifice 
Shalt be enquir'd at Delphos, or e ſebere. Milton. 
Although ſeaſoned bodies may and do live near 
as long in London as H. e e, yet new-comers 
and children do not. raunt s Bills of Mortality. 
2. In other places; in ſome other place. 
They which elſewhere complain, that injory is 
offered to the meaneſt miniſter, when the magiſ- 


trate appointeth him what to wear, think the 


graveſt prelates.no competent judges where it 13 


fit for the miniſter to ſtand. Hooker. © 
Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam'd enough elſcwbere. Milian. 


Beſtow, baſe man, thy idle threats e/ſcrvbere; 
1 mother's daughter knows not how to fear. 


Drydey. 

If it contradict what he ſays elſewhere, — 2 ne 

new or ſtrange thing. Tillotſon. 

To ELv/cinATE. v. 4. [clucido, Latin. To ex- 
plain; ; to clear; to make plain. 

To elucidate a little the matter, let us c— 
"RE - * oyle, 

Etycina/TiION. . 4 [from elucidate.) re 
nation ; expoſition. | 

We ſhall, in order to the elacidation of this mat 
ter, ſubjoin the following experiment. | Boyles 
El uc ToR. 7. . from elucidate. ] Explainerz 
expoſitor; commentator. 

Obſcurny.is brought over them by the courſe of 
ignorance and age, and yet more by their pedau- 
tical elucidators Abbot, 
To ELU'DE. v. a. [eludo, Latin. 

1. To eſcape by ſtratagem; to avoid any miſ- 
chief or danger by artifice.” 

Several pernicious vices, notorious amongſt uz, 
eſcape or clade the puniſhment of any law yet in- 
vented. ; Srvift 7 

He who looks no higher for the motives of 
conduct than the reſentments of human jultice, 
whenever he can preſume himſelf cunning enough 
to elude, xich enough to bribe, or ſtrong enough. 
to reſiſt it, will be under no reſtraint, Regors, 

2. To mock by an unexpected eſcape. 

Mr gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid 4 in ſhades, cada her eager ſwain ; 


* 
—7 
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But feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found, Pepe. 
Eivvis Le. adj. [from elade.] Poſſible to be 
defeated. 
There is not any common place more infiſted 


on than the happineſs of trials by juries; yet if 


this bleſſed part of our law be ehd5le by power 
and artifice, we ſhall have little reaſon to boaſt. 
Swift. 
ELves. The plural of „f. See Er. 
Fairy elves 

Whoſe midnight revels by ſome foreſt ſide, 

Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, 

Or creams he ſees. Milton. 

Ve ſylphs and ſylphids to your chief give ear; 

_ Fays, fairies, gen, elves and demons hear, Pope. 
_ EtveLock. u. .. [from el ves and bc&.] Knots 
in the hair ſuperſtitiouſly ſuppoſed to be tangled 
by rhe fairies. : 
From the like might proceed the fears of poll- 
ang elvelocte, or complicated hairs of the head. 
I. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

E'L visn. adj. [from elves, the plural of , it 
had been written more properly eig.] Relating 
to elves, or wandering ſpirits. | 

Thou e/v;/> markt, abortive, rioting hog! 
e ſlave of nature, and the ſon of hell! Shak. 
No muſe hath been ſo bold, 
Or of the latter or the old, 
Thoſe e/vi/Þ ſecrets to unfold, 

f Which lie from others reading. Drayton. 

ELu'MBATED. adj. [elumbis, Lat.] Weakened 
3n the loins. ict. 

El v's ix. #. ſ. ela, Latin. ] An eſcape from 
enquiry or examination; a fraud; an artifice. 

An appendix, relating to the tranſmutation of 
metals, detects the impoſtures and eliaſians of thoſe 
who have pretended to it. 

Wo:dward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Erv'sive. adj. [from elude. ] Practiſing elu- 


Kon; uſing arts to eſcape. 
Eliſive of the bridal day, ſhe gives 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 
, Pope's Odyſſey. 
Etv'sorv. adj. | from elade.] Tending to elude; 
tending to deceive; fraudulent ; deceitful ; falla- 
$1015. Ee, 
It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, 
ambuſcade retreats, and «l«ſory tergiverſation. 
* Brown's Valgar Errours. 
To ELv'T E. v. a ſc, Latin. ] To waſh off. 
The more oily any ſpirit is, the more pernici- 
eus; becauſe it is harder to be elt by the blood. 
| Arvuth nat on Aliments. 
To ELu'TkIATE. v. a. [elurio, Lat.] To de- 
cant; or ſtrain out. | 


The preſſure of the air upon the lungs is much 


Jeſs than it has been computed by ſome; but ſtill 
it is ſomething, and the alteration of one tenth of 
its force upon the lungs muſt produce ſome differ- 
ence in e/«:ri4:ing the blood as it paſſes through 
the lungs. lub gn Air. 

ELV“ IAR. adj. ly ſus, Latin.) Pertaining to 


Eyſi m; pleaſant; deliciouſly ſoft and ioothing; 


exceedingly delightful. 

Ihe river cf life, through midit of heaven, 

Rolls o'er en flowers her amber ſtræam. Mili. 

ELTSIUM. . . [ Latin.] The place aſſigned 

dy the heathens to happy fouls ; any place exqui- 

'Dtely pleaſant. | 
To have thee with thy lips to top my mouth, 

So ſhou!d'ſt thou either turn my flying ſoul, 

Or 1 ſhould breathe it ſo into thy body, 

And then it liv'd in ſweet F ly/im. 


Shak/jpeare”s Henry VI. 


Eu. A contraction of then. 
For he could coin and connterfert 
New words with little or no wit; 
And when with haſty noife he ſpoke em, 
The ignorant for current took em. Iudibras. 
To EMA CIAT E. v. « [emacic, Latin] To 
waſte ; to deprive of fleſh. 
Mea after long cmaciating diets wax plump, fat, 
and almoſt new. | Bacon. 
Alt dying of the conſumpticn, ie emaciated and 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


{rake away the margin or edge of any thing. Dic 


teen, or thereabouts ; for if you emuſcu/ate but ten, 
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To EMA“ C tAT E. v. 1. To loſe fleſh; to pine; 
to grow lean. | 

He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious 
enquiry of the ſea's reciprocation, although not 
drowned therein. Brown. 

EMmacia/rION. z. ſ. [emaciatus, Latin. ] 

I. The act of making lean. % | | 

2. The ſtate of one grown lean. 

Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or 


leanneſs were from a phthiſis, or from a hectick 
fever. TY. Grawnt, 


| \ Dif. 
E/MaxANT. adj. [cmanans, Lat.] Iſſuing from 
ſomething elſe. h 4 
The firſt act of the divine nature, relating to 
the world, and his adminiſtration thereof, is an 
emanant act: the moſt wiſe counſel and purpoſe 
of Almighty God terminate in thoſe two great 
tranſient or exanant acts or works, the work of 
creation and providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To E/MANATE. v. n. 5 Latin. ] To iſſue or 
flow from ſomething elſe. 4 
EAN AT ION. n. ſ. [emanatio, Latin. 
1. The act of iſſuing or proceeding from any 
other ſubſtance. _ 5 
Ariſtotle ſaid, that it ſtreamed by connatural re- 
ſult and emanation from God, the infinite and eter- 
nal Mind, as the light iſſues from the ſun. South. 
2. That which iffues from another ſubſtance ; 
an efflux; effluvium. | 
The experience of thoſe profitable and excel- 
lent emanations from God, may be, and commonly 
are, the firſt motive of our love. Taylor. 
Another way of attraction is delivered by a 
tenuous emanation, or continued effluvium, which, 
aſter ſome diſtance, retracteth unto itſelf; as in 
ſyrups, oils, and viſcoſities, which ſpun, at length 
retite into their former dimenſions. roWwn, 
Snch were the features of her heav'nly face; 
Her limbs were form'd with ſuch harmonious 
grace, 2 
So faultleſs was the frame, as if the whole | 
Had been an cxanation of the ſoul. Dryden. 
The letters, every judge will ſee, were by no 
heart. Pope. 
Each emanation of his fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires ; | 
Each art he prompts, each charm he can create ; 
Whate'er he gives,-are giv'n for you to hate. Pope. 
Ema'xATIVE. adj. [from emano, Lat.] Iſſuing 
from another. Die. 


To ſet free from ſervitude; to reſtore to liberty. 
Having received the probable inducements of 
truth, we hecome emancipated from teſtimonial en- 
gagements. | | Brown. 
By the twelve tables, only thoſe were called un- 
to the inteſtate ſucceſſion of their parents that 
were in the parents power, excluded all emancipat- 


ed children. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
They emaxcipated themſelves from dependence. 
Arbuthnot. 


EMmaxciPaſTiON. 2. . [from emancipate.] The 
act of ſetting free; deliverance from ſlavery. 

Obſtinacy in opinions holds the dogmatiſt in the 
chains of error, without hope of emancipation. 

Glanvillk's & cepſes. 

To EMA/RGINATE., v. 4. [margo, Jatin.] To 


To Es LAT E. v a. | emaſcalo, Lat.] 
x. To caſtrate; to deprive of virility. | 
When it is found how many ews, ſuppoſe 
twenty, one ram will ſerve, we may geld nine- 


you ſhall, by promiſcyous copulation, hinder the 

increaſe. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
2. To effeminate; to weaken; to vitiate by un- 

manly ſoftneſs. | | 

| From wars and from affairs of ſtate abſtain ; 

Women emaſculate a monarch's reign. 


ſtandings, emaſculat our ſpirits, and ſpoil our tem- 
Collier. 


5 


means efforts of the genius, but emana!ions of the | 


| Would work more fully and pow'rfully on 


To EMA/NCIPATE. v. a. [emnncipo, Latin.) 


| 
bl 1. To put on ſhipboard. 


Dryden. |. 
Dangerous principles impoſe upon our under- | 


| 
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EussevtA' T10N. n. J. [from emaſculate.] 
1. Caſtration. | 


ſoftneſs. 
To EMB L E. v. 4. [emballer, Fr.] 
1. To make up into a bundle. 

2. To bind up; to incloſe. | 
Below her ham her weed did ſomewhat train,. 
And her ſtraight legs moſt bravely were embal c 
In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwain. Fairy Queens , 

To EMBA'l.M. Y. d. embaumer, French; embal-- 


EuAcuLA“T TON. 2. . ſemaculo, Latin.] The |ſamzr, Spaniſh.] To impregnate a body with aro- 
act of freeing any thing from ſpots or foulneſs. 


maticks, that it may refiſt putrefaction. 
Embaln me, : 
Then lay me forth; although unqueen'd, yet liks- 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter ne. 
a HSbhbaleſpeare. 
| TI wowld ſhew future times | 
What you were, and teach them t' urge towards 
ſuch: | 


rhymes, 
Preſerve frail tranſitory fame as much 
As ſpice doth bodies from corrupt air's touch. 

: | 7 
Muſe! at that name thy ſacred ſorrows ſned; 
Thoſe tears eternal that embalm the dead. Pope. 
EMBALMER. . . [from embalm.] One that 
practiſes the art of embalming and preſerving bo- 

dies. 


Egyptians, ſo the body was utterly conſumed. 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtorys 
To EBA R. v. a. [from bar.] | 8 
1. To ſhut; to encloſe. | ER 
Themſelves for fear into his jaws to fall, 
He forc'd to caſtle ſtrong to take their flight; 
Where faſt emvar'd in mighty brazen wall, 
He has them now four years beſieg'd to make them 
thrall. | Spenſere 
In form of airy members fair embar'd | 
His ſpirits pure were ſubject to our fight. Fairfax, 
2. To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition ; to block 
up. | 
Tranſlating the mart: unto Calais, be embared all 
further trade for the future. Bacon Henry VII. 
If this commerce 'twixt heay'n and earth were 
not 95 | | 
Embar'd, and all this traffic quite forgot, 
She, for whoſe loſs we have lamented thus, 
us. 


EMR ARC T ION. . ſ. [from emvark.] 
I. The act of putting on ſhipboard. 


the embarcation of the army, and for the departure 
of the fleet. | _ Clarenden, 
2. The act of going on ſhipboard. 
EMBA'RGo. n. ſ. | embargar, Spaniſh.] A pro- 
hibition to paſs; in commerce, a ſtop put to 
trade. 5 | Ee OY 
He knew that the ſubjects of Flanders drew ſo 


embargo they would ſoon wax weary of Perkin. 
| Sus __ Bacan's Henry VII. 
After an em/argo of our trading ſhips in the ri- 


ver of Bourdeaux, and other points of ſovereign, 


affront, there did ſucceed the action of Rheez. 
| Molton. 


I was not much concerned, in my own particu- 
To EBNER. v. a, [embargquer,, French. ] 


| Of mankind, ſo numerous late, 
Allleft, in one ſmall bottom ſwam embark'd. 


The king had provided a good fleet, and had. 
cauſed a body of three thouſand foot to be embarked: 
on thoſe ſhips. | 

Straight to the ſhips Zneas took his way, 
' Embar#'d his men, and ſkim'd along the ſea. 


2. To engage another in any affair. 
To Ek ARK. v.n. a 


1. To go on ſhipboard, 


= 


I ae 


2. Effeminacy; womaniſh qualities; unmanly 


Verſe embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of 


The Romans were not ſo good embalners as the 


Donne. F 


The French gentlemen were very ſolicitous for _ 


great commodity from the trade of England, as by. 


lar, for the embargo which was laid upon it. Dryden... 


Milton, 
Cularendon. 


Dryden's Aineids 
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Jo perplex; to diſtreſs; to entangle. 


plexity; entanglement. 


the ground. 


 emb.ſſige unto James king of Scotland, to treat 


= written embaſſuge among the ladies, that one might 


wade? 


| Hon, her marriage-yow, and a thouſand other her 
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1 mould with ſpeed ehr, 
And with their embatly return to Greece. 
2. To engage in any affair. 2 
To EMBA'RRAS. v. a. [embaraſſer, French. ] 


I faw my friend a little embarraſſed, and turned 
away. N Sßhßpectator. 
EMBARRASSMENT. 1. þ. | from embarraſs. ] Per- 


Let your method be plain, e hearers 


may run through it without embarraſſment, and take 
à clear view of the whole. 


Watt;' s Logick. 
To ER As E. v. a. [from baſe. ] + 
1. To vitiate; to depauperate ; to lower; to de- 
prave; to impair. _ . | 
Grains are annual, ſo that the virtue of the ſeed 
is not worn out, whereas ina tree It is emb.;ſed by 
Bacon. 
I have no ſervice or ignoble end in my preſent 
labour, which may, on either fide, reſtrain or? 
embaſe the fre:dom of my poor judgment. Yorton. 
I will rather chuſe to wear a crown of er, 


than to exchange that of gold for one of lead, 


whoſe embaſed flexibleneſs ſhall be forced to bend. 
TD ER. Ai ag Charles. 
A pleaſure higb, rational, and angelical; a 
a one as being honey in the mouth, never turns to 
gall or gravel in the belly. f South. 
2. To degrade; to vilify. WD 
Joy of my life, full oft for loying you 
I bleſs my lot, that was ſo lucky plac'd; 
But then the more your own mithap { rue, 
That are ſo much by ſo mean love embas'd. 


Spenſer. 


EMBa'sSADOR. z. ſ. [See AMBASSADOUR. ] One 
Tent on a publick meſſage. | | 
Mighty Tove's embafſador appear d 
With the ſame metfage. ; en bam. 
Myſelf, my king's embaſſador, will go. Dryden. 
EMRASSADRESS. n. ſ. A woman ſent on a pub- 
lic meſſage. 
With fear the modeſt matron lifts her eyes, 
And to the bright embaſſadreſs replies. Garth's Ovid. 
E'MBASSAGE. I. . | It may be obſerved, that 
EB AS xv. though our authours write al- 


moſt indiſcriminately embaſſudor or ambaſſudor, em- 


baſſage or ambaſſage; yet there is ſcarcely an ex- 
ample of ambaſſy, all concurring to write embaſſy. | 
1. A publick meſſage; a metiage concerning bu- 
ſineſs between princes or ſtates. 
. Freth embaſſy and ſuits, 
Nor from the ftate nor private friends, hereafter, 
Will I lend ear to. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
When he was at Newcaſtle he ſent a ſolemn 


and conclude a peace with him. HBacon's Henry VII. 
The peace polluted thus, a choſen band 
He firſt commiſſions to the Latian land, 

In threat'ning embaſſy. Dryden's Eneid. 

2. Any ſolemn meſſage. 

He fends the angels on embaſſies with his decrees. 
| Taylor. 
3. An errand in an. ironical ſenſe. b 

A bird was made fly with ſuch art to carry a 


ſay, If a 


live bird, how taught? If dead, how 
| ; | Sidney. 
Nimble miſchance, that art ſo light of foot, 
Doth not thy embaſſage belong to me; . | 
And am I laſt that know it? | 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Te EMR HTT LE. v. a. [from battle.] To range 
im order or array of battle. ws 8 
| Ide Engliſh are embattled; 
To horſe ! you gallant princes, ſtrait to horſe ! 
Bb | Shakeſpeare. 
I could drive her from the ward of her reputa- 


defences, which now are too, ſtrongly cmbattled 
againſt me. 5 | Shakeſpeare. 
On their embatt d ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the war!] Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
EmbanPd nations ſtrive in vain 


A. Phillips. | 


_ pleaſure embo/-d with no appendant ſting ; but ſuch | 


'- 
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Streams arm'd with rocks, and mountains red 
with fire, n BAL | 

In vain againſt his force conſpire. Prior. 

To EMBA'TTLE. v. n. To be ranged in battle 


array. ' 
; The night 
Is ſhiny, and they ſay we ſhall ehrte 
> By the ſecond hour of the morn. . 3 une toy 
To EMBa'y., v. a. [from baignr, to bathe, 
French. ] 5 
I. To bathe; to wet; to waſh. Not uſed. 
In her lap a little babe did play 855 
His cruel ſport; | 
| For in her ſtreaming blood he did embay 
His little hands, and tender joints embrew. 
Fairy Queen, 
Every ſenſe the humour ſweet embay'd, 
And, flumb'ring ſoft, my heart did ſteal away. 
| Fairy Queen. 
1 [From bay.] To incloſe in a bay; to land 
ock. | 
: If that the Turkiſh fleet 
Be not inſheſter'd and embay'd, they're drown'd. 
Shakeſ; are. 
To EMBE'LLTSH. . a. ſ embellir, French. ] To 
adorn ; to beautify ; to grace with ornaments ; to 
decorate. h ; 
How much more beauteous had the fountain 
been, 
Zmdbelliſp'd with her firſt created green 
Where cryſtal ftreamsthrough living turf had run, 
Contented with an urn of native ſtone. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The names of the figures that embel/i/>ed the diſ- 
courſes of thoſe that underſtood the art of ſpeak- 
ing, are not the art and ſkill of ſpeaking well. 
Locke. 
That which was once the moſt beautiful ſpot of 
Italy, covered with palaces, embelliſhæd by emper- 
ors, and celebrated by poets, has now nothing to 
ſhew but ruins, Aadiſon un Italy. 
EMBE'LLISHMENT. z. f. [from embelliſþ.] Or- 
nament; adventitious beauty; decoration ; adſci- 
titious grace; any thing that confers the power of 
pleating. | | | 
Cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, 
The embell:/hments of life. Addiſon's Cato. 
Apparitions, viſions, and intercourſes of all 
kinds between the dead and the living, are the fre- 
quent and familiar embe!/;//2ents of the legends of 
the Romiſh church. Atterbury. 
E/MBERING. n. ſ. The ember days. A word 
uſed by old authours, now obſolete. 
For cauſes good {o many ways, 
Keep emb'rings well, and faſting days; 
What law commands, we ought to obey, 
For Friday, Saturn, and Wedneſday. Jr. 
E/mBERs. . ſ. Without a ſingular [zmyma, 
Saxon, aſhes; emmyria, Iſlandick, hot aſhes or cin- 
ders.] Hot cinders ; aſhes not yet extinguiſhed. 
Take hot «bers, and put them about a bottle 
filled with new beer, almoſt tv the very neck: let 
the bottle be well ſtopped, let it fly out; and con- 
tinue it, renewing the embers every day for the 
ſpace of ten days. Bacor's Natural Hiſtory. 
If the air will not permit, 
Some ſtill removed place will fir, 
While glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 
Footſteps of their effects, he trac'd too well, ; 
He toſt his troubled eyes, cmbers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. 
Craſhaw. 
He ſaid, and roſe, as holy zeal inſpires; ' | 
He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 
| W DP ryden's Virgil 
F'MBERWEEK. 2. f. [ The original of this word 
has been much controverted: ſome d-rive it from 
[embers or aſhes ſtrewed by penitents on their heads; 
but Nelſon decides in favour of Mareſchul, who de- 
rives it from ymbren or embren, a courſe or circumvo- 
lution.] A week in which an ember day falls. 
The . ember days, at the four ſeaſons are. the 


| The hero's glory to reſtrain: . 


14, December 13. 


While thus heav'ns higheſt counſels, by the low 
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Sunday in Lent, the feaſt of Pentecoſt, September 
Common Prayer. 
Stated times appointed for fafting are Lent, and 
the four ſeaſons of the year called emberweeks. 
. Avyliffe's Pare 
To EMBE/ZZLE. v. a. [This 0, ſeems I 
rupted by an ignorant pronunciation from inbecil.] 
IT. To appropriate by breach of truſt; to turu 

what is intruſted in his hands to his own uſe. 
He had embezz/:d the king's treaſure, and ex- 

torted money by way of loan from all men. 


* Hayward. 
2. To waſte; to ſwallow up in riot. 
When thou haſt :»bezz"d all thy ſtore, 
Where's all thy father left ? Dryden's Perſ. 
EMBEe'zZLEMENT. z. . [from embezz/e.] 


which is received in truſt for another. 
2. The thing appropriated. 
To EM3l4zE. v. a. [ blaſonner, French.] 
1. To adorn with glittering embel.iſhmeats. 
Th' unſought diamonds 
Would fo enblume the forehead of the deep, 
And fo beſtud with ſtars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light. Milton, 
No weeping orphans ſaw his father's ſtores 
Our ſhrines irradiate, or «/2ze the floors. Pope. 
2. To blazon; to paint with enſigus armorial. 
Nor ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point, 
But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, 

T' emblaze the honour which thy maſter got. 
Shak:ſpeare. 
He from the glittering ſtaff 'unfurl'd 
Th imperial enſign, ſtreaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden luſtre rich em d, 


| Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton's Par. Loft. 


To EMBL Z ON. v. a. [ blaſomer,/French.] 


with enſigns armorial, 
2. To deck in glaring colours; to ſet out pom- 
pouſly to ſhew. 


blazoned by the poets to the higheſt pitch. 
Hakewi!l on Providence, 


upon ſhields. 
Him round 1 
A globe of mor ſeraphim inclos'd' | 
With bright emb/az9nry and horrent arms. Milton. 
E'MBLEM. ». ſ. CLD fe. 
1. Inlay; enamel; any thing inſerted into the 
body of another. 
2. An occult repreſentation ; an alluſive: picture; 
a typical deſignation. 
She had all the royal makings of a queen, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblem, 
Laid nobly on her. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


landſcape of the country natural to the beaſt. 


Gentle Thames 
Thy mighty maſter's emblem, in whoſe face. 
Sate meekneſs, heighten'd with majeſtick. grac 
Denh im. 
He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and 
action, being all head and paws. Addi}. Guardian, 
To E'MB LEM. v. a. | from the noun. | To repre- 
ſent in an occult or -illufive manner. Not uſed, 
The primitive tight of elements doth fitly en 


| 


repreſentative. | | 
In the well fram'd models, 


With emblematick {kill and myſtick order, 


| Thou ſhew'dft where tow*rs on dattlements ſhould 


. _— 


riſe . . 94 : 2 
Where gates ſhuld open, or where walls ſhould. 
compaſs. 
The poets contribute to the explication of rg- 
verſes purely «n6kmatical, or when the periung are 
allegorical. : | Addi for. 
2. Dealing in emblems; uſing 


EM3.L am 


| Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday alter the firſt 


What does your enblematick worſhip mean. Prior. 


blem that of opinions. Glanville's Scepfis, 
EMBLEMA'TICAL- N 2. from emblim ö 
EMBLEMA'TTICK. * adj. emblem. ] 


t. The act of appropriating to himſelf that 


1. To adorn with figures of heraldry ; to grace 


We find Auguſtus, for ſome petty conqueſt, en- 


EmBLA'ZoxRY. 2. f. [from emblazon.] Pictures 


If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, thew a 
Peachumon Drawing. 


7 


- 


. Compriſing an emblem ; ,allufive; occultiy 


N 


N 


r. 


1 


N By tongue and pudding to our friends explain. 
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In the manner of emblems; alluſix ely; with oc- 
cult repreſentation.” 


phically, as to the Egyptians ; and the phoenix was 


oak, ellen: cally j joining the two great elements 


tions, even to the Aeon of whole months, to 


French, 


The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. 


ground, will have his knees iwelled, and then he 


circles, without any bulwarks or en:boſſments. 


fome fancy it expreſſes only the great -:by{ſment of 


alto relievo. 


E M B 


Eu LrMATI CALL. ad. "from e | 


Others have ſpoken emblematically and hierogli- 


the hierogliphick of the ſun. 
Brown's Vulzar Frrours, 


He took a great ſtone, and put it up under the 


of matonrv., Swift. 


EuBs LE MATIST. . 7. from emblem. ] Writers 
or inventers of emblems, : 


Thete fables are ſtill maintained by ſymbolical | 


writers, ies and heralds. 


P, aun 5 Vulgar Errouvs, 
ENuBOLte v. 7. Te FS 47 142g. ] 


1. Intercalation ; infertion of days or years to 


prommcs regularity and equation of time. 8 


The civil contitutions of the year were after 
015 N e. manner in ſeveral nations; ſome uſing 
2 ſun's ycar, but in divers faſhions ; and ſome 
low ing the moon, tinding out ee. 2 or equa- 


an. ke all as even as they could. Holder on Time. 
Abe time inſerted ; intercalatory time, 

i 3 * E. Se [7 he.] Any thing inſerted 

aud acting in an iet as the ſucker in a pump. 

Our members make a ſort of an hydraulick en- 
zine, in which a chemical liquor, reſembling 
blood, is driven through elaſtick channels by an e- 
£7 2 like the heart. a Artuthn:t. 


EMBO'SS. v. 4. {from 3205, a Protuberance, 


. To form with protuberances; to cover with 
1 ed riling into lumps or bunches. 
Timon hath made his everlaſting mangon | 
V pon the beached verge of the ſalt flood; 
Winch once 2-day, with! his ente froth, 


Thou art a bile, 

A plague fore, or en:59f:d carbuncle, 

7 my corrupted blood. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
* Botches and blains muſt all his fleſh emboſs, | 

And all his people. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
All crowd in heaps, as at a night-alarm 

"The bees drive out upon each other's backs, 

I' cnrbsjs their hives in cluſters, Dryd. Don Sebaſtian, 

. Toengrave with relief, or riſing work. 

Then o'er the lofty gate his art ed 

Androgeo's death, and off rings to his ghoſt. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


3. {from embriſter, French, to incloſe in a box.] 
To incloſe; to include; to cover. 
The knight his thrilliant ſpear again aſſay d 
In his brats-plated body to emboſs. Spenſer. 
And in the way, as ſhe did weep and w ail, 
A knight: her met, in mighty arms en 
Fairy Queen. 
4. # 3 Italian.] To incloſe in a thicket, 
Like that ſelf-hegotten bird , 
In th' Arabian woods embg/t. 
5. To hunt hard. 
When a deer is hard run, and foams at the 


mouth, hen1s faid to be c: a dog alſo, when he 


ſtrained with hard running, eſpecially upon hard 


12 ind to be 4 89985 from 5½ e, F rench, a tumour. 
1 * | Hanmer. 
Oh, he is more mad © | 
Than Telamon for his ſhield; the boar of Theſſaly 
Was never-fo b ỹH 57 00 rheſpeare. 
We have almoſt em. him: you ſhall ſee his fall 
$o-night. | Shak-ſpeare, 
1 85 SE NT. v. ſ. {from emtoſs.] 
Any thing ſtanding out from the reſt; jut; 
eminence. | 
I with alſo, in the very middle, a fair mount, 
with three aſcents and alleys, enough for four to 
walk a-breaſt ; which I would have to be perfect 


. | Bacon :. g. 
Relief; -rifing work. < 
They are at a luis e the word pendentis; 


the figure, others believe it hung off the helmet in 
Ada. fon en Italy. 


Shakeſp. Timon. 


Miltoii's 8 


E MB 


To Evno'TTLE. v. a, [bouteille, French.] To 
include in bottles ; to bottle. | 
Stirom, firmeſt fruit 
Embottled, long as Priamean Troy 
Withſtvod the Greeks, endures. Philips 
To Emno'wEL. v. a, | from bowel.] To eviſce- 
rate; to deprive of the entrails; to exenterate. - 
The ſchools, 
Embowclled of their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
Emboruelled will I ſee thee by and by; 
* then, in blood, by noble Percy lye. 
| Spears s Henry IV. 
The roar 
EmbewelPs with outrageous noiſe the air, 
And all her entrails tore. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Diſplays. Philips. 
To EMBRACE. 2. a. [embraſſer, French.) 
r. To hold fondly in the aſs + to . in 
kindneſs. 
Evibrace again, my ſons! be foes no more; 
Nor ſtain your country with her children' s gore. 
Dryden. 


2. To ſeize ardently or eagerly ; co lay hold on; 


to welcome ; to accept willingly any thing offered. 
I take it, vour own buſineſs calls on you, 
And you embrace th” occaſion to depart. Shak: 7 
At firſt, her mother earth ſhe holdeth dear, 
And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. 
Davies. 
They who are repreſented 5 the wiſe virgins, 
embraced the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, 
as the fooliſh virgins alſo had done. Tillotſon, 
3. To comprehend ; to take in: as, natu, Fre! Pbi- 
laſapby embraces many ſcienc e. 
4. To compriſe; to incloſe; to contain; to en- 
compaſs ; to encircle, 
Low at his feet a ſpacious plain is plac' "Ul 
Between the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd. 


5. To admit ; to receive. | 
| Fenton, Heav'n give thee joy 
What cannot be eſchew'd, muſt be embrac'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
If a man can be aſſured of any thing, without 
having examined, what is there that he may not 
embrace for truth ? Bs Locke. 
6. To find; to take. 
Fleance, his ſon, . 
Whoſe abſence is no leſs material to me 
Than is his father's, muſt embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. 
7. To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manner. 
To EB RC E. v. n. To join in an embrace. 
Let me embrace with old Vincentio; 
And wander we to ſee thy honeſt ſon, 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. Sete. 
En RA“ C E. n. ſ. [from the verb.] 
I. Claſp ; fond preſſure in the arms; hug. 
Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the ocean's ſons 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs. Denham. 
2. An hoſtile + woo cruſh. | 
EMBrAYCEMENT. ». /. [from embrace.] 
1. Claſp in the arms; hug; ; embrace. 
Thus death becomes a rival to us all, 
And hopes with foul embracements her to get, 
In whoſe decay virtue's fair ſhrine muſt fall. 
Sidnc 
There cheriſhing one another with dear, though |- 


chaſte embracem nis, with ſweet, though cold kiſſes, | 
into commotion; to inv olve 1 in troubles by. diiſen- 


it might ſeem that Love was come to play him 
oP without darts, Sidney. 
- Hoſtile hug; grapple. 

Theſe beaſts, fighting with any man, ſtand upon 
their hinder feet, and ſo this did, being ready to 
give me a ſhrewd embracement. Sidney. 

3. Comprehenſion. 

Nor can her wide embracements filled be. Davies. 

4. State of being contained ; incloſure. 

The parts in man's body eafily reparable, as ſpi- 
rits, blood, and fleſh, die in the embracements of the 
parts hardly repar le. as bones, nerves, and mem - 
branes. Bacon's Natural Ii Jiftory.. 

F. Conjugal endearment. 


I would freelier rejoice in that a where- Se 


l of pleaſure or revenge. 


Foſſils and minerals that th embowelPd earth | 


D enham. 


Shak:ſpeare's Macbeth. | 


E MB 


in he won henour, than in the enbracements of N 


| bed, where he would ſhew moſt love. 
S hake ſpeare s Cor iolaruss | 


| EmnracrR, n. . [from embrace. ] The perſon 
embracing. 

Yet are they the greateſt embraces of pleaſure of 
any other upon earth; and they eſteem of pearl; 
as pebbles, ſo they may ſatisfy their guſt, in poinr 
Hex: 28 

EMBRA/SURE. 2. J. [embraſure, Fr.] An aper- 
ture in the wall, through which the cannon 1; 
pointed; battlement. 

To EMBRAVE. v. a. [from brave.] To decorate ; 
to embelliſh 3 to deck; to grace; to adorn. Not 
now in uſe. 

So, both agree their . to engrave; 

The great earth's womb they open iv the {ky, 

And, with ſad ms ſeemly it emorave. . 


To EMBROCATE. z. g. agen. ] To rub; any 
part diſeaſed with medicinal liquours. 

I returned her a glaſs with oil of roſes and vi- 
negar, to emvbrocate her arm. 

WiC. man on In flanimatious. 

1 TION. n. . | from enbrocate.] 

The act of rubbing any part diſeaſed with 
medicinal liquours or ſpirits. _ 

2. The lotion with which any diſeaſed part is 

waſhed or embrocated. 

We endeavoured to eaſe by difcutient and emol- 
lient cataplaſms, and embrocations of various ſorts. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

7 EMBROVDER. v. 4. {broder, French | To 
border with ornaments ; to decorate with figured 
work ; to diveriify with needlework ; to adorn a 
ground with raiſed figures of needlework. 

Such an accumulation of favours is like a kind 
of embreidering, or lifting of one fayour upon ano- 
ther. Wottons 

Embroider'd ſo with flowers it had ſtood, | 

That it became a garden of the wood. Wall:r, 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, 
but in a ſuit of her own embroideringe 

Spectator, Ne 606, 

Eu- vider'd purple clothes the golden beds; 
This ſlave the floor, and that the table ſpr 215 

op. 

EMBROTDERER. . /. [from embr -oider.] One 
that adorns clothes with needlework. 


Eccluj. 
ExMnRoO1DERY. . J. [from embroidor. ] 


Write, 


| In em'rald tuffs, flowers WOT] blue and . 


Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair Kniglithood's bending knee. 


Laces and embroideries are more coſtly than either 
warm or comely.. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Next theſe a youthful train their vows expreſs'd, 


2. Variegation ; diverſity of colours. 


pretty landikip « of his own poſſeſſions. 

Spectator, Ne 414. 
To EmnRo'1L. v. a. [broviller, French. ] 
1. To diſturb ;. to confuſe ; to diſtract ; to throw 


ſion and diſcord., 


broil my Kingdom in a civil war. King Cburles. 
| Rumour next, and chance, 3 
And tumult and confuſion, all embroil'd, 
And diſcord. with a thouſand various mak 
| Milton. 
When ſhe found her venom ſpread ſo far, 
The royal houſe embroiPd in civil war, 


Dryden. 
2. To perplex; to entangle. 
The Chriſtian antiquities at Rome, though of a 
ireſher 


| Blue filk and purple, the work of the embro'- 
derer. 


1. Figures raiſed upon a ground; variegated 
| needlework. | 


If the natural embroid-ry of the meadows were 
helpt and improv'd by art, a man might make a 


Fairy Q Ver n. I 


Shakeſpeare. 


With feathers cr own'd, with gay mb: aidery dreſs'd. 
; ** Pape. 


= 


I had no paſſion, deſign, or Preparation to em- 


Rais'd on her duſky wings my cleaves the ſkies, 55 
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freſher date, are fo enhroiled with fable and legend, | 


that one receives but little ſatisfaction. Aaddiſ. on It. 
3. In the following paſſage the word ſeems im 
properly uſed for i or burn, ; 


That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt | 


to rifle God's cabinet, ſhould, like the coal from 
the altar, ſerve only to enbroi!l and conſume the 
ſacrilegious invaders. ' Decay of Piety. 
To EMRRO/THEL, v. a. [brothel, brodel.] To in- 
cloſe in a brothel. _ | 
| | Men, which chuſe | 
Law practice for mere gain, doldly repute, 
Worſe than embrothe'd ſtrumpets proſtitute. 
 FE'upryo. 


| Denne. 
E/MBRY0N. 1. J. [rpg] EE 
1. The offspring yet unfiniſhed in the womb. 


The bringing forth of living creatures may be | 


accelerated, if the emmryo ripeneth and perfecteth 
ſooner. 2 * | Bacon, 
An excluſion beforce conformation, before the 
birth can bear the name of the parent, or be ſo 
much as properly called an em:bry97. PONY 
_ Brown's Vulgar Erraers, 
The earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv'd 
Appear'd not. Milton's Paradiſe Lo 
In that dark womb are the ſigns and rudiments 
of an embryo world. Bunet Theory. 
| When the crude embryo careful nature breeds, 
See how ſhe works, and how her work proceeds. 
. | £2 - - Blackmore. 
| While the promis'd fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo, unperceiv'd | 
Within its crimſon folds. - Thomſon's Spring. 
2. The ſtate of any thing yet not fit for produc- 
tion; yet unfiniſhed. | ; 
The company little ſuſpected what a noble work 
I had then in embryo. Sift. 
EME. z. ſ. [eame, Saxon.] Uncle. Now ob- 
ſolete. e 
Whilſt they were young, Caſſibelan their em, 
Was by the people choſen in their ſtead; 8 5 
Who on him took the royal diadem, 
And goadly well it long time governed. Spenſer. 
ErE/NDABLE., adj. | emendo, Lat.] Capable of 
emendation ; corrigible. 
ENA N UT TON. . . [emendo, Lat.] 
1. Correction; alteration of any thing from 
worſe to better. 2 
The eſſence and the relation of any thing in be- 
ing, is fitted, beyond any emendation, for its action 
and uſe; and ſhews it to proceed from a mind of 
the higheſt underſtanding. Grew. 


2. An alteration made in the text by verbal cri- | 


ticiſm. 

EuENDNY TOR. u. ſ. [emendo, Lat.] A corrector; 
an improver; an alterer for the better. 5 

EuERAL D. . ,. [emeraud:, Fr. ſmaragdus, Lat.] 
A green precious ſtone. 

The emerald is evidently the 
ent ſmaragdus; and, in its moſt perfect ſtate, is 
perhaps the moſt beautiful of all the gems. The 
rough emerald-1s uſually of a very bright and natu- 
rally poliſhed ſurface, and is ever of a pure and 
beautiful green, without the admixture of any 
other colour. The oriental emerald is of the hard- 
neſs of the ſaphire and ruby, and is ſecond only 
to the diamond in luſtre and brightneſs. 

| Hill on Foſſils. 

Do you not fee the grafs how in colour they ex- 

cel the emerald ? Sidney, 


The emerald is 2 bright graſs green: it is found | 


A fiſſures of rocks, along with copper ores. | 
Ww14ward on Foſſils. 
Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 
When firſt ſhe gives it tothe ſouthern gale, 
Than the green emera/d ſhows. Thompſon's Sum. 
To EME RGE. v. n. [emergo, Lat.) 
1. Fo rife out of any thing in which it is co- 
vered. 
They emerged, to the upper part of the ſpirit of 
wine, as much of chem. as lay immerſed in the ſpi- 
rit. | Boyle. 
The mountains emerged, and became dry land 


again, when the waters retired, Burnet's Thor y. | 


% 


ſame with the anci- 


E ME 
Thetls, not unmindful of her fon, 
Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 
Purſũ'd their track. | Dryden's Homer, 
2. To iſſue; to proceed. | 
If the priſm was turned about its axis that way, 
which made the rays emrge more obliquely out of 
the ſecond refracting ſurface of the priſm, the 
image ſoon became an inch or two longer, or more. 
Newton's Opticks, 
3- To riſe; to mount from a ſtate of depreſſion 
or obſcurity ; to riſe into view. | 
* Darkneſs, we ſee, emerges into light; 
And ſhining ſuns deſcend to ſable night. ; 
 Dryden's Fables, 
When, from dewy ſhade emerging bright, 

Aurora ſtreaks the ſky with orient. light, 
Let each deplore his dead. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Then from ancient gloom emerg'd | 
A riſing world.  Thomſon's Summer. 


EMERGENCE, 7 [from emerge.] 


Eur'ackxNev. | 
I. The act of riſing out of any fluid by which 
it is covered. . | (fo 


2. The act of riſing or ſtarting into view. 

The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the 
particles of ſuch bodies, as were neither of them 
of the colour of that mixture whereof they are 
ingredients, is very well worth our attentive ob-- 
ſervation.” Boyle on Colhus s. 

The white colour of all refracted light, at its 
very firſt emergence, where it appears as white as 


| before its incidence, is compounded of various co- 
Newton's Opticks. 


lours. 
3. Any ſudden occaſion ; unexpected caſualty. 
Moſt of our rarities have been found out by ca- 
.ſual emergency, and have been the works of time 
and chance rather than of philoſophy. Glanv. Scep. 
4. Prefling neceſſity ; exigence. A ſenfe not 
proper. | i 
In any caſe of emergency, he would employ the 
whole wealth of his empire, which he had thus 


amaſſed together; in his ſubterraneous exchequer. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 

EMNROEN T. adj. | from emerge. N 
1. Riſing out of that which overwhelms or ob- 
ſcures it. | i 


the ſtars. 
| Ben Jonſon. 
Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds. Milton. 

2. Riſing into view, or notice, or honour. 

The man that is once hated, both his good and 
his evil deeds oppreſs him; he is not eaſily emer- 

ent. Ben Jonſon. 

3. Proceeding or iſſuing from any thing. 

The ſtoics held a fatality, and a fixed unaltera- 
ble courſe of events; but then they held alſo, that 
they fell out by a neceſſity emergent from and inhe- 
rent in the things themſelves, which God himſelf 
could not alter. South, 

4. Sudden ; unexpectedly caſual. 

All the lords declared, that, upon any emergent 
occaſion, they would mount their ſervants upon 
their horſes. 

E'/MERODS, 

E'/mMERo1Ds. f nunciation from hemorrhoids, 
eco; ] Painful ſwellings of the hemoxrhoidal 
veins ; piles. | ' | 


Above the main, which now ſhall hit 


rods. 1 Sam. 

EmE'r510N. 7. ſ. [from emerge.] The time when 
a ſtar, having been obſcured by its too near ap- 
proach to the ſun, appears again. 


becomes at greateft diſtance from the ſun. 
| : Brown's Valgar Errours. 

E'MERY. 2. ſ. . 'ſmyris, Lat. ejmeril, Fr.] 

Emery is an iron ore, conſiderably rich. It is 
found in the iſland of Guernſey, in Tuſcany, and 
many parts of Germany. It has a near relation 
to the magnet. The lapidaries cut the ordinary 
gems on their wheels by ſprinkling the wetted 


lation. 


We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent 
the emergence of murdered bodies. Brown's Ful. Err. 


Love made my emergent fortune once more look | 


Clarendon. | 
js . [corrupted by ignorant pro- 


He deſtroyed them, and ſmote them with . 


The time was in the heliacal emer for, when it | 


EMI 


| | pes Favs them ; but it will not cut diamonds, 


t is uſeful in cleaning and poluthing ſteel. 
4 . Hitt $ Mat. Mead. 
EME'TICAL. adj. CH.] Having the quali- 
EME/TICK. lity of provoking vomits. 
Various are the temperaments and operations 
of herbs ; ſome purgative, ſome emetich, and ſome 
ſudarifick, | 88 Hale. 
EmME'T1CALLY. adv. [from emetical.] In ſuch 
a manner as to provoke to vomit. 3 
It has been complained of, that preparations of 
ſilver have produced violent yomits ; whereas we 


have not obſerved duly refined filver to work eme- 


tically, even in women and girls. Boyle. 


EMIcAa'TION. u. ſ. [emicatio, Lat.) Sparkling ; 


flying off in ſmall particles, as ſprightly liquours. 


Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with 
noiſe and emication, as alſo a craſs and fumid exha- 
Brown, 
Em1'cTtov. . .. [from emifzr, Lat.] Urine ; 
what is voided by the urinary patſages, 

Gravel and ſtone grind away the fleſh, and 
effuſe the blood apparent in a ſanguine emicbien. 

Ho . 5 0n Con au tions . 

To E'MIGRATE. &. a. [imigro, Lat.] To re- 
move fram one place to another. 

Emicra'T1ON. ». /. [from cmiorate.] Change of 
habitation ; removal from one place to another. 

We find the originals of many kingdoms either 
by victories, or by emigra:i9ni, or inteſtine com- 
motions. FN Hale. 

E/MINENCE. ESP | 

robin Yo. . [eminentia,, Lat.] 

1. Loftineſs; height. 

2. Summit; higheſt part. 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, 
every vertex or eminency affording new/ kinds. 

| ; Ray on the Creation... 
| 3. A part riſing above the reſt. Ss 

They muſt be ſmooth, almoſt imperceptible to- 
the touch, and without either eminence or cavities. 

| Dteryden s Dufreſnoy.. 
4. A place where one is expoſed to general. no- 
tice. 


A. ſatyr or libel on one of the common ſtamp, 
never meets with that reception as what is aimed 
at a perſon whoſe merit places him upon an emi- 
nence, and gives him a more conſpicuous figure. 
8 Addiſon's Spectator. 
5. Exaltation; conſpicuouſneſs; ſtate of being 
expoſed to view ; reputation; celebrity; fame ; 
preferment ; greatneſs. | 
You've too a woman's heart, which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, fovereignty. 
5 Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleſt 
under princes, where the eninency ot one obſcureth 
the reſt. Witten. 
He deferv'd'no ſuch return | 
From me, whom he created what I was, 
In that bright emnence; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Where men cannot arrive to any emnency of 
eſtate, yet religion makes a compenſation, by 
teaching content. Tillot ſan. 
Theſe two were men of eminency, of learning 
as well as piety. Stilling fleet. 
6. Supreme degree. 
Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy'ſt, 
And pure thou. wert created, we enjoy 
In eminence.  * Milton's Paradiſe Lofl. 
7. Notice; diſtinction. 
Leet your remembrance till apply to Banquo; 
Preſent him emimnce both with eye and tongue. 
Shakeſpeare. 


8. A title given to cardinals. 
E/MINENT. adj. | emintns, Latin. ] 

1. High; lofty. 
Thou haft built unto thee an eminent place. Exe. 
Satan, in geſture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tow'r. Nillan. 
2. Dignified; exalted. 

Rome for your ſake ſhal puſh her conqueſts on, 
And bring new titles home from natiovs won, 
To dignify ſo eminent a ſon. Dryden's Juvenal 


3. Conſpicuous ; remarkable. 
ah N £ She 


Jo fetch in the forms go by. 


„4 EA 


E NI M 


Sue is cyuirent for a ſincere piety in the practice 
of religion. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
| Eminent he mov d 


In Grecian arms, the wonder of his foes. Glhver. | 


E/MISENTIY. adv. [from eminent. 
r. Couſpicuouſſy; in a manner that attracts 
obſervation. 
| Thy love, which elfe 
So eminent never had been known. Million. 
Lady, that in the prime of earlieſt youth, 
Miſely has ſhun'd the broad way and the green, 
And with thoſe few art eminently ſeen, 
That labour up the hill of heavenly truth. 


8 | Milton, 

Such as thou haſt ſolemnly elected, DOE 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn'd, 

Jo ſome great work. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


2. In a high degree. 
All men are equal in their judgment of what is 
emnntly bett. | | Dryden. 
That ſunplicity, without which no human per- 
worn ance can arrive to perfection, is no where 
more 2mmencly uſeful than in this. Sift. 
E MTISSARY. u. ſ. [emifſortus, Latin. ] 
r. One tent out on private meſſages; a ſpy; a 
ſecret agent. 4 
Cliford, an emifſſury and ſpy of the king's, fled 
over into Flanders with his privity. | 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
You ſhall neither eat nor fleep, _ 
No, nor forth your window peep, 
With your -»fſary eye, 


Ben Jonſon's Underwood. 
The Teſuits ſend over eniſſuries, with inſtruc- 
tions to perſonate themſelves members of the ſe- 
veral ſects amongſt us. Swift. 
2. One that emits or ſends out. A technical 
ſenſe. 
Wherever there are ci ies, there are abſor- 
bent veſſels in the ſkin; and, by the abſorbent. 


veſlels, mercury will paſs into the blood. 
7 Artnuthnot on Aliments. 


Ex1's$10N. n. ſ. [emiſſio, Lat.] The act of ſend- 
ing out; vent. | 

Tickling cauſeth laughter: the cauſe may be 
the eniſſin of the ſpirits, and ſo of the breath by 
a flight from titillation, | Bacon. 

Populoſity naturally requireth tranſmigration 
and em//i:n of colonies. 7; 


Browr's Julgar Errours. 
Cover them with glafſes; but upon all warm 
and benign c:/#x5 of the ſun, and ſweet ſhowers, 
give them air. Evelyn. 
Affection, in the ſtate of innocence, was hap- 
pily pitched upon its right object; it flamed up in 
direct feriours of devotion to God, and in col- 
lateral emiffions of charity to its neighbour. 
{fs South, 

To EMIT. -v. a. ſemitto, Latin. ] 
1. To ſend forth; to let go; to give vent 


Ev. 

Theſe baths continually emit a manifeſt and very 
ſenſible heat ; nay, ſome of them, at ſome times, 
ſend forth an actual and viſible flame. | 

FWFoadward's Natural Hiffory. 

The ſoil, being frnitful and rich, es ſteams, 
conſiſting of volatile and active parts. 

Arbathnat on Air. 

2. To let fly ;, to dart. 

Pay ſacred re rence to Apollo's ſong, 
Leſt, wrathful, the far-ſhooting god eit 
His fatal arrows. 

2. To iſſue out juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed 


Prior. 


and emitted by the judges authority, and at the in- 


ſtance of the party. h Avlrffe. 
EN EN GOES. . . UE and ways.) 


Medicines that promote the courſes, either by- 


giving a greater force to the blood in its circula- 
tion, or by making it thinner. Quincy. 

Immenagogues are fuch as produce a plethora, on 
fulneſs of the veſſels, conſequently ſuch a+ 
firengthen the organs of digeſtion, ſo as to make 
z od blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


| ſoften the aſperities of the humours, and relax and 


all laſſitude is a kind of contuſion and compreſſion 


| a temporal enolument to throw away eternity. South, 


EMP 


When cedars to the ground fall down by the] 


weight of an cmet, | 


Or when a rich ruby's juſt price be the worth of a 


walnut. Sidney. 
To Emme'w. v. a. [from mew.] To mew or 
coop up. BY : 


This outward ſainted deputy, 
Whoſe ſettl'd viſage and delib'rate word, 
Nips youth i' th' head, and follies doth emma, 
As faulcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil. Shake/. 
To EMMo'VE. v. a. [emmuvoir, Fr.] To excite; 
to rouſe; to put into emotion. Not uſed. 
One day, when him high courage did emo v2, 
He pricked forth. Fairy Queen, 
EMo'LLIENT. adj. | emolliens, Lat.] Softening 3 
ſuppling. _ | 
Barley is emollient, moiſteningy and expectorating. 
MET Arbuthnot. 
Diureticks are decoctions, emulſions, and oils 
of emol lient vegetables, ſo far as they relax the uri - 
nary paſſages: ſuch as relax ought to be tried be- 
fore ſuch as ſtimulate. Arbathnot, 
Emo'LLIENTS. n. ſ. Such things as ſheath and 


ſuppg the ſolids at the ſame time. Dane y. 
Lnollients ought to be taken in open air, to hin- 
der them from perſpiring, and on empty ſto- 


machs. f Arbuthnot. 
Ero L LIT TON. 1. ſ. Cemollitio, Lat.] The act of 
ſoftening. | 


Laſſitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing | 
with oil and warm water; the caufe is, for that 


of the parts, and bathing and anointing give a re- 
laxation or emollition. Bacon. 
Powerful menſtruums are made for its enplition, 
whereby it may receive tlie tincture of minerals. 
Braun. 
EMo'LUMENT. . ſ. Cemolumentum, Lat.] Profit; 
advantage. | | 
Let them conſult how politick they were, for 


Nothing gives greater ſatisfaction than the ſenſe 
of having diſpatched a great deal of buſineſs to 
publick emolument. Tatler. 

Eos T. prep. ¶ ſo written by Spenſer.] Among. 

The merry birds of every ſort, = 
Chaunted aloud their chearful harmony; | 
And made emong // themſelves a ſweet conſort, 
That quick'ned the dull ſp'rit with muſical com- 

fort. Fairy Queen. 


EmMo'TioN. n. ſ. ſenntion, French. ] Diſturbance | 


of mind ; vehemence of paſſion, or pleaſing or 

painful. 

I will appeal to any man, who has read this 
poet, whether he finds not the natural ention of the 
ſame paſſion in himſelf, which the poet deſcribes 
in his feigned perſons ? E Dryden. 

Thoſe rocks and oaks that ſuch emrt:on felt, 
Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. 

Granvi J le. 

To EMP4'LE. v. &. [empaler, French 

1. To fence with a pale. : VE 

How happy's he, which hath due place aſſign'd 
T' his beaſts, and diſaforeſted his mind ? 
Empa[d himſelf to Keep them out, not in; 

Can ſow, and dares truſt corn, where they have 
been. 8 Donne. 
ae 3 
All that dwell near enemies empale villages, to 

ſave themſelves from ſurprize. Kaleigb's Hiftory.! 

The Engliſh e-p:/:dthemſelves with their pikes,: 
and therefore bare off their enemies. Hayward. 

3. To incloſe; to ſhut in. x 

Round about her work ſhe did empale, | 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flow'rs. 


- Spenſer. 
Keep yourſelves in breath, 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Emp.le him with your weapons round about. Sha. 
They have empal'd within a zodiack 
The free-born ſun, and keep twelve figns awake 
To watch his ſteps; the Goat and Crab controul 


Makes viſitation. 


 E'iiMET, . . C æme xte, Saxon. ] An ant; a 
piſinire. | 


And fright him back. Donne. 
Thank my charms, 
I now empal; her in my arms. Cleaveland. 


"BMP 
Impenetrable, empald with circling fire, 
Yet unconſum'd. | 
4. To put to death by ſpitting on a ſtake fixed 
upright. i | 
Who can bear this, reſolve to be empal'd ? 
His ſkin lead off, and roaſted yet alive? Southerne, 
Let them each be broken on the rack ; 


| Then, with what life remains, empa/d and left 


To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 

Nay, I dont't believe they will be contented 
with hanging; they talk of empaling, or breaking 
on the wheel. Alrbuthnot, 
 EMPA'NNEL. ». /. [from panne, Fr.] The 
writing or entering the names of a jury into a 
parchment ſchedule, or roll of paper, by the 
ſheriff, which he has ſummoned to appear for the 
performance of ſuch publick ſervice as juries are 
employed in. | Comvel, 

Who can expect upright verdicts from ſuch 
packed, corrupt juries * Why may we not be al- 
lowed to make exceptions againſt this ſo incom- 
petent empannel ? Decay of Piety. 

To Exya/NNEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſummon to ferve on a jury. A law term. 

I ſhall not need to empanncl a jury of moraliſ 
or divines, every man's own breaſt ſufficiently 
inſtructing him. Gyvernment of the Tong us. 

EMya/kLANCE. #. . [from parle, French. | It 
fignifieth, in common law, a deſire or petitionin 
court of a day to pauſe what is beſt to do; and it 
is ſometimes uſed for the conference of a jury in 
the cauſe committed to them. Coael, 

EN Als R. n. ſ. [4at%w.] A power to correct 
the bad ſcent of the body. | 

To Er Ass fox. v. a. | from paſſion.] To move 
with paſlion ; to effect ſtrongly; to throw off 
from equanimity. 5 

Unto my eyes ſtrange ſhows preſented were, 
Picturing that which I in mind embrac'd, _ 
That yet thoſe ſights emp2/izn me full near. 


So, ſtanding, moving, or to height ungrown, 
The tempter, all expaſſon'd, thus began. 


into a people or community. 

He wonder'd much, and *gan enquire 

What ftately building durſt ſo high extend 

Her lofty towers into a ſtarry ſphere, 

And what unknown nation there empcopled were? 
Spenſer. 


empreſs. ] 

1. A woman inveſted with imperial power. 

Long, long, may you on earth our emperc/5 
reign, h 


Ere you in heaven a glorious angel ſtand, Davic:. | 


2. The queen of an emperour. 
Lavinia will I make my emperefe, 
Rome's royal miſtrefs, miſtreſs of my heart. 
f ES Shakeſpeare. 
E/MPEROUR. . J. Cenpereur, Fr. imperator, 
Lat.] A monarch of title and dignity ſuperiour 
to a King : as, the emperotr of Germany. 
Charles the emperour, : 
Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, . 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Eu ERV. u. . ſ[empire, French; imperium, Lat.] 
Empire; ſovereignty; dominion. A word out 


A lady 


ö of uſe. 


80 fair, and faſten'd to an empery, | 
Would make the great'ft king double. 8 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 
But as ſucceſhvely from blood to blood, 
Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 
Shakeſpeare, 


EMPHASIS. . /. [CH i. A remarkable 


ſtreſs laid upon a word or ſentence; particular 
force impreſſed by ſtile or pronunciation. | 
Oh, that brave Cæſar 


| —Be choak'd with ſuch another emphaſis. Shas, 


Emphajis nat ſo much regards the tune as a cer- 
. . 5 8 _tw7mn 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


Spenſer, | 


Milton. 
To EM PEOPLE, v. a. from people.] To form 


E/MPERESS, a. /. [from emperour, now written 
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3 proper and emphatick terms thou didſt paint 


| proclaim the truth that I have been ſpeaking of ! 


muſt be taken emphatically, not really, but in ap- 


Bloated; pufted up; ſwollen. 
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Ia the meant mark, advanc'd his ſhield at ween. 


Latin.) 


7 fire. 


Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 


de preferred.] A trier; an experimenter; ſuch 


cording unto the diſeaſes it cureth, was the with 
of Paracelſus; a way more likely to multiply en | 


i ic, or Yawyeis for pettifogers. 


EMP 


Lain grandeur, whereby ſome letter, ſyllable, 
word, or ſentence is rendered more remarkable 
than the reſt, by a more vigorous pronunciation, 


and a longer ſtay upon it. | Holder. 
Theſe queſtions have force and e'phaſis, if they 
de underſtood of the antediluvian earth. 


1. Forcible ; ſtrong ; ſtriking. IRA 
Where he endeavours to diſſuade from carnivo- 

rous appetites, how emphatical is his reaſoning ! 
Garth. 


the blazing comet's fiery tail. 
|  Arbuthmt's Fohn Bull. 
2. Striking the ſight. | | 
It is commonly granted, that emphatical colours 
are light itſelf, modified by refractions. 
Hoyle on Colours. | 
EMPHA'TICALLY. adv, | from emphatical.] 
1. Strongly ; forcibly ; in a ſtriking manner. 
How emphatically and divinely does every word 


South, 


2. According to appearance. 
What is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, 


pearance, when they leap above water, and ſud- 
denly ſhoot down again. 
EMPHysE/MA. n. ſ. | ippvorge.] 
 Emphyſcma is a light putty humour, eaſily yield- 
ing to the preſſure of the finger, ariſing again in 


the inſtant you take it off. iſeman. 
EurUrsEMATOUS. adj, [from Fupuoryan.] 


The ſigns of a gangrene are theſe : the inflam» 
mation loſes its redneſs, and becomes duſkiſh and 
lived; the tenſeneſs of the ſkin goes off, and 
feels to the touch flabby or emphyſematous; and 
veſications, filled with ichor of different colours, 
ſpread all over it. Sharp's Surgery. 


J EwmPpieg'RCE v. a | from pierce.] To pierce}, 


into; to enter into by violent appulſe. 
| The weapon. bright, 
Taking adyantage of his open jaw, 

Ran through his mouth with ſo importune might, 
That deep empicre'd his darkſome hollow maw. 
a | Spenſer, 

EPT. preterite and part. from To prght, or 
pitch. [ See Pi cn. ] Set; fixed; faſtened. 

But he was wary, and ere it cprgbt 


f 0 Spenſer . 
EMPIRE. #. /. [empire, French; inperium, 


1. Imperial power; ſupreme dominion ſove- 
reign command. ; : 3 
Aitlert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit, 
Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe, 
2. The region over which dominion is extended. 
A nation extended over vaſt tracts of land, 
and numbers of people, arrives in time at the 
ancient name of the kingdom, or modern of en- 
| | Temple. 
Sextus Pompeius ; 


The empire of the ſea. Shakeſ. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2- Command over any thing. : 
EMpPIRIC. z. /. L e. This word ſeems 

to have been pronounced empirick by Milton and 

empirick by Dryden. Milton's pronunciation is to 


perſons as have no true education in, or know- 
ledge of phyſical practice, but venture upon hear- 
ſay and obſervation only. 8 Quincy. 

The name of Hippocrates was more affected to 
perſuade ſuch men as Galen, than to move a ſilly 
expirich. x Hooker, 

That every plant might receive a name, ac- 


piricts than herbaliſts. Prown, 
Such an averſion and contempt for all manner 
of innovators, as phyſicians are apt to have for 


Þurndas Theory. 


generally obſerve things denigrated. 


Brown. | 


EMP 
TY' illit'rate writer, enp'rich-like applies 
To each diſeaſe unſafe chance remedies ; 


The learn'd in ſchool, whence ſcience firſt began, 
Studies with care th' anatomy of man. Dryden. 


EMPYRICAL. ; g 
„I adj. from the noun. ] | 
1. Verſed in experiments. 


fire ö 


i y | 
Of ſooty coal, the Seng alchymiſt _ 
Can turn, or holds it pofſible to turn, 
Metals of droſſieſt ore to perſect gold. Milton. 
2. Known only by experience; practiſed only 
by rote, withont rational grounds, 

The moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but 
empirick to this preſervative. Shakeſpeare. 
In extremes, bold counſels are the beſt ; 

Like empirick remedies, they laſt are try'd, 

And by th' event condemn'd or juſtify'd. Dry. 

EMy1RICALLY. adv. [from empirical. | 

1. Experimentally ; according to experience. 

We ſhall empirica/ly and ſenſibly deduct the 
cauſes of blackneſs from originals, by which we 


| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Without rational ground ; charlatanically ; 
in the manner of quacks. 

Eurr'RIC ISM. . f. [from enmpirick.] Depen- 
dence on experience without knowledge or art ; 
quackery. 

EMPLA/STER. . /. [awMeggy. This word is 
now always pronounced, and generally written 
plaſter. } An application to a ſore of an oleaginous 
or viſcous ſubſtance, ſpread upon cloth. See 
PLASTER. 

All emplaſters, applied to the breaſts, ought to 
have a hole for the nipples. 

To EmeLa's TER. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
cover with a plaſter. 

They muſt be cut out to the quick, and the 
ſores emplaſtered with tar. Mortimer; Huſbandry. 

EMPLA'STICK. adj. U Viſcous 
glutinous ; fit to be applied as a plaſter. 

Reſin, by its emplaſtick quality, mixed with oil 
of roſes, perfects the concoction. MHiſeman's Sar, 

Emplaſſick applications are not ſufficient to de- 
fend a wound from the air. Avrbuthnot on Air. 

To EmPLz/ap. v. a. | from plead. } To indict ; 
to prefer a charge againſt ; to accuſe. | 

To terrify and torture them, their tyrannous 
maſters did often emplead, arreſt, caſt them into 
priſon, and thereby conſume them to worſe than 
nothing. Hayward. 

Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice 
of Jupiter, and empleaded them of impiety that 
referred it to natural caſualties. Glanville's Sceꝑſis. 

Since none the living villains dare emplcad, 
Arraign them in the perſons of the dead. 

| Dryden's Jude nal. 

To EMPLO'Y. v. a. [ emploicr, French. 

1. To buſy; to keep at work; to exerciſe. It 
is uſed both as agent, as, the king employed the 
miniſter 3 or cauſe, as, the public credit employed the 
mniſter. 

For thrice, at leaſt, in compaſs of the year, 
Thy vineyard muſt employ the ſturdy ſteer 
To turn the glebe.  Dryden's Virgil. 

2. In the following quotations it is uſed with ix, 
about, to, and upon, before the object. To ſeems 
leſs proper. | | | | 

Their principle learning was applied to the 
courſe of the ſtars, and the reſt was employed in 
diſplaying the brave exploits of their princes. 

Temple. 

Our reaſon is often puzzled, becauſe of the im- 
perfection of the ideas it is employed about, Locke. 

The proper buſineſs of the underſtanding is not 
that which men always employ it ta. Locke, 

Labour in the beginning gave a right of proper- 
ty, wherever any one was pleaſed to employ it upon 
what was common. cke. 

On the happy change, the boy | 
Employ d his wonder and his joy. Ps or. 
This is a day in which the thoughts of our coun- 
trymen ought to be employed on ſerious ſubjects. 

Addiſas Freebolder. 


Wiſemar's Surgery. 
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Tue cleanly cheeſe- preſs ſhe could never turn: 
Her awkward fiſt did ne er emply the churn, Gays 
4. To uſe as means. | 
The money was employedto the making of gallies 

2 Maccabress 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noiſe 4 
And wat more force, but not more pains ä 


'y 
$5. To uſe as materials. 
The labour of thoſe who felled and framed the 
timber employed about the plough, muſt be charged 
on labour. Lockes. 
6. To commiſſion ; to intruſt with the manage» 
ment of any affairs. ; 

Jonathan and Jahaziah, were employ:d about this 
matter. Exra, X. 15. 

Jeſus Chriſt is furniſhed with ſuperior powers 
to the angels, becauſe he is employed in ſuperiour 
works, and appointed to be the ſovereign Lord of 
all the viſible and inviſible worlds. Mattes. 

7. To fill up with buſineſs. 

If you're idle you're deſtroy d; 

All his force on you he tries, 

Re but watchſul and »ploy'd, 

Soon the baffled tempter flies, 

2] Matteux's Don Quixotteꝭ 

To ſtudy nature will thy time employ ; 
Knowledge and innocence are perlock joy. Dryden. 

8. To paſs or ſpend in buſineſs. 

Why, whilſt we ſtruggle in this vale beneath. 
With want and ſorrow, with diſeaſe and death, 
Do they more bleſs'd perpetual life employ £6 
In ſongs of pleaſure, and in ſcenes of joy? Prim 

Exp Lofv. n. ſ. [from the verb.] : 

1. Buſineſs ; object of induſtry. | 

Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind, Pope; 

2. Publick office. 8 

Leſt animoſities ſhould obſtruct the courſe of 
juſtice, if one of their own number had the dif. 
tribution of it, they -have always a foreigner for 


this employ, Addiſon on Haly. 
The honours and the burdens of great poſts and 
employs were joined together. weep 


Eur Lv ABLE. adj. [from employ.] Capable 
be uſed; proper for uſe. 
The objections made againſt the doctrine of the 
chymiſts, ſeem employable againſt this nn 
* 
ExyLo'yrR. . j. [from empley.] One that uſes 
or cauſes to be uſed. | 
That man drives a great trade, and is owner or 
employer of much ſhipping, and continues and in- 
creaſes in trade and ſhipping. Child on Trad:s 
EMyLo'y MENT. 9 [from employ. ] 
AP Buſineſs ; object of induſtry ; obje&t of la- 


2. Buſineſs ; the ſtate of being employed. 
3. Office; poſt of buſineſs.) 
If any ſtation, any employment upon earth be hY. 
nourable, theirs was. Atterbury. 

Leaders on each fide, inſtead of intending the 
public weal have their hearts wholly ſet to get or 
to keep employments. | Swifts 

4. Buſineſs intruſted. 

Call not your Rocks for me; I ſerve the king, 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to you. 

7 Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear. 

To EMPe'r50N, v. a. [empoiſumer, French. ] 

1. To deſtroy by poiſon ; to deſtroy by venge 
mous food or drugs ; to poiſon. : 

+ Leaving no means unattempted of deſtroying 
his ſon, that wicked ſervant of his undertook ta 
empoiſon him. ö Sidney. 

Muſhrooms cauſe the incubus, or mare in the 
ſtomach, therefore the ſurfeit of them may ſuffo- 
cate and en poi ſon. f Bacan. 

2: To taint with poiſon ; to envenom. This is 
the more uſual ſenſe. | > 

Eupolis ox ER. . / E Fr.] One who 
deſtroys another by poiſon. 8 

He is vehemently ſuſpected to have been the n- 
poiſoner of his wife, thereby to make vacant his bed 

| Bacon's Henry VII. 
Exeo'150XMENT. u. .. [empoiſonzcm.nt, French. 


Swift. 


3. To uſe as an inſtrument. 


The practice of deſtroying by poiſon, 
VOL. 1. Ne. 15. 4 B It 
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# were dangerous for ſecret empriſewmenti, Bacon, 
-- Emro'Rt TICK, adj. LH ] ]“¾ t.] That which 
is uſed at markets, or in merchandize. | 
Eur oRIU N. *. .. { orgy, ] A place of mer- 
chandize; amart ; a town, of trade; a commer- 
etal city. 
And while this fam'd cp ium we prepare, 
The Bri:uh ocean ſhall ſach triumphs boaſt, 
That thoſe who now diſdain our trade to ſhare, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coaſt. Dryd. 
I take the proſperous eſtate of this great - 
rium to be owing to thoſe inſtances of charity. 
Aller buy. 
To ExtPo'vERISH. v. a. [pauvre, French. | 
1. To make poor; to depauperate; to reduce 
to indigence. | | 
Since they might talk better as they lay together, 


they erpopeoriſbed their cloaths to enrich their bed, | 


* hich, for that night, might well ſcorn the ſhrine 
ef Venus. Sidney. 

Your's founds aloud, and tells us you excel 
No leſs in courage than in ſinging well; | 
While, unconcern'd, you let your country know, 
They have erpowr5p d themſelves, not you. 
Wallr. 

For ſenſe of honovr, if it :mfoveri/Þth a man, 
it is, in ins eſteem, neither honour nor ſenſe. 
| South, 

Freſh roſes bring, | 
To ftrow my bed, *till the empuveriſp'd Spring 
Confeſs her want. Prior. 
2. To leſſen fertility ; as, tillage impever:/Þcs 
and. BY | | 

EMpo'verISHER. . . [from empoveri/Þ. | 

I. One that makes others poor. 

2. That which impairs fertility. 

They deſtroy the weeds, and fit the land for af- 
ter-crops, being an unprover, and not an mpote- 
riſher of land. 5 Mortimer. 

EMyofverISHMENT. n. f. [from empov*rijh. | 
Depauperation; cauſe of poverty; drain of wealth 

Being paid as it is, now ſome, and then ſome, 
it i no great Hurden unto her, nor any great en- 
ve ment to her coffers. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

All appeals for juſtice, 'or appellations for fa- 
vour or preferment to another country, are fo 
many grievous impoveriſÞhments. Swift's View of Irel. 

To EO] ER. v. a. { from power. ]Þ * 

1. To authorize ; to commiſſion; ta give pow- 
er or authority to any purpoſe. 
| You are .cpowered, when you pleafe, to give 
the final deciſion of wit. Dryd. Juv. Dedication. 

The government ſhall be empowered to grant 
commiſſions to all Proteſtants whatfoever. Sri. 

2. To give natural force; to enable. 


C 


Does not the ſame power that enables them to 


Heal, empower them to deſtroy ? Baker on Learn, 
E'/MPRESS. v. /. contracted from empereſi, which 
is retained by Joh in the following lines.] 
1. The queen of an emperour. 
Let vour nimble feet 
Tread ſubtile circles, that may always meet 
In point to him; and figures, to expreſs 
The grace of him, and his great eber. 


female ſoyereign.. 
Empreſ: of this fair world, reſplendent Eve 
Sy | Milton, 
Yet, London, empreſs of the northern clime, 
By an high fate thou greatly didſt expire. Dryden. 
Wiſdom, thou fay'ft, from heav'n receiy'd her 
birth ; a | 
Her beams tranſmitted to the ſubject earth: 
Yet this great enpreſs of the human ſoul, 
Does only with imagin'd power controul, 
If reſtleis paſſion, by rebellious ſway, 


Compels the weak uſurper to obey. Prior. 


Emyal'st. n. .. [cmpriſc, French.] Attempt of 
danger; undertaking of hazard; enterpriſe. 
Noble minds of yore, allied were 


In brave purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. Fairy Queen. 


A double conqueſt muſt you make, 


If you atchieve renown by this empriſe. Fai fax. 
Milton, 


Fierce faces threat ning wars; 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold empriſe. 


Glaucus his exchanging his golden armour with 


empty a heart: but the ſaying is true, the empty 
veſſel makes the greateſt ſound. 


| Ben. Jonſon. | 
2. A female inveſted with imperial dignity ; a | 


EMP 
Flims, 'till the ſun had travell'd half the ſkies, | 
Ambuſh'd we lie, and wait the bold empriſc. 
. Pope”s Odyſſry 
Eur TIER. n. .. | from empty.] One that emp- 
ties; one that makes any place void by taking 
away what it contained. | 
The enptiers have emptied them out,. and mar- 
red their vine-brauches. Nabu, ii. 2. 
Eu TTX ESS. 2. ſ. [from empty. | i 
1. Abſence of plenitude; inanity. 
Where cities ſtood, 
Well fenc'd, and numerous, deſolation reigns, 
And ei diſmay'd, unfed, unhous' d, | 
The widow and the orphan ſtrolIl. Philips. 
2. The ſtate of being empty. 
His coffers ſound 
With hollow poverty and cnpt in. ,,. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
3. A void ſpace ; vacuity ; varuum. 
Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an cptinſi had come between. Dryden. 
The ordinary air in which we live and reſpire, 
is of ſo thin a compoſition, that ſixteen thouſand 
one hundred and forty-nine parts of its dimenſions 
are mere enptin:ſs and nothing; and the remaining 
one only, material and real ſubſtance. Bentley. 
4. Want of ſubſtance or ſolidity. 
Tis this which cauſes the graces and the loves 
to take up their habitations in the hardeſt marble, 
and to ſubſift in the emprine/s of light and ſhadow. 


g. Unſatis factorineſs; inability to fill up the de- 
fires.” 8 0 | 1 
: O frail eſtate of human things, 
Now to our coſt your ci, we know. Dryden. 
Form the judgment about the worth or emprine/s 
of things here, according as they are dr are not of 
uſe, in relation to what is to come after. Alters, 
6. Vacuity of head; want of knowledge. 
Eternal ſmiles his enptme;/s betray, 
As ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the war. | 
Oe. 
Eu TIN. . f. ſempiio, Latin] The act = 
purchaſing ; a purchaſe. 
There is a diſpute among the lawyers, whether 


the brazen one of Tydides, was enption or commu- 
tation. | | 
"E'MPTY. adj. [æmriq, Saxon. ] 
1. Void; having nothing in it; not full. 

I did never know fo full a voice iſſue from ſo 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The pit was empty, there was no water in it. 

A Gen. xxxvii. 
If you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty 


there {till remains one veſſel empty. Burnet's Theory, 
2. Evacuated ; no longer full. 2 

Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, 
His /hackl-5 empty left, himſelf eſcaped clean. 


Spenſer, 
3. Devoid ;- unfurniſhed. 
Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy diſtreſs, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt fo empty Shale ſp. 
Mr. Boyle has ſhewed, that air may be rarified 
above ten thouſand times in veſſels of glaſs; and 
the heavens are much emprer of air than any vacu- 
um we can make below. : Newton. 
4. Unſatisfactory ; unable to fill the mind or 
defires. . VVV 
Pleas'd in the ſilent ſhade with empty praiſe. 
3 3 Pope. 


unfreighted. | 

They beat him, and ſent him away emp:y. Mart, 
When ye go, ye ſhall not go empty. Exodus. 
He alledges that the ſatyrs carried platters full 
of fruit in their hands; but if they had been 2»p:y 
handed, had they been ever the larger ſatyrs? | 


Vet all the little that I got, I ſpent ; 
And ftill return'd as empty as I went. | 
Dryden's Virgil. 

6. Hungry. EET 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Preface. | 


empty themſcTves into it. 


:  Empurplcd with celeſtial roſes ſmil'd. 


Arbutbindt on Coins. a 
purulent matter in any part what ſoever; gene- 


one to fill the other, you gain nothing by that; 


5. Without any thing to carry; unburthened ; | 


Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 


* 
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My falcon now is ſharp and paſting empty, 
And till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full-gorg'd, 
For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. Shake, 
7. Vacant of ad; ignorant; unſkilful ; un- 

furniſhed with materials for thought. 

How comes it that ſo many worthy and wiſe- 
men depend upon ſo many unworthy and empry 
headed fools ! Raleigh. 

His anſwer is a handſome way of expoſing an 
empty, trifling, pretending pedant ; the wit lively, 


the ſatyr courtly and ſevere. Felton on the Claſſicks.... 


8. Unfruitful; barren. 

Seven empty ears blaſted with the eaſt wind. Gen. 

Iſrael is an empty vine. I Haſ ea. 

9. Wanting ſubſtance; wanting ſolidity; vam. 
The god of ſleep there hides his heavy head, 

And empry dreams on every leaf are ſpread. 


Dryden's AEncid. 


To Ev rv. v. a. [from the adjective. ] To 
evacuate ; to exhault ; to deprive of that which. 
was contained in it. | 

Boundleſs intemperance, . 

In nature is a tyranny. : it hath been 

Thy untimely emptying of the happy throne, 

And fall of many Kings. Shak-jpeare's Macbeth. 


The emptiers have emptied them out, and mar- 


red their vine- branches. Nah. ii. 2.. 
Sheep are often blind by fulneſs of bloed: cut 

their tails, and empty them of their blood. 
| Mortimer Hiuſbandry. 


The Euxine fea is conveniently ſituated for 


trade, by the communication it has both with Aſia 
and Europe, and the great navigable rivers that 
Arbuthaot. 
To EmeU/RPLE. v. 4. [from purple. ] To make 
of a purple colour; to difcolour with purple. 
Now in looſe garlands, thick thrown off, the 
bright 8 | ; 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 
Milton, 
; The deep, 
EmpurpPd ran, with guſhing gore diſtain'd. Phil, 
To Empu'zZLE. v. a. [from puzzle.] To per- 
plex ; to put to a ſtand. 2631 
It hath empuzzl:d the enquiries of others to ap- 


prehend, and enforced them unto ſtrange concep- 
tions to make out. Brown, _ 


EMpys'Ma. 2. / Cm.] A collection of 


rally uſed to ſignify that in the cavity of the breaſt 
only, and which ſometimes happens upon the 
opening of abſceſſes, or ulcerations of the lungs, or 
membranes incloſing the breaſt. | uincy. 

An empyema, or a collection of purulent matter 
in the breaſt, if not ſuddenly cured, doth undoubt- 
edly impel the patient into a. phthiſical conſump- 
tion. | Harvey. 

There is likewiſe a conſumption from an enpy-. 
ema, after an inflammation of the luugs; which 


may be known from a weight upon the dia-- 


phragm, oppreſſion of the lungs, a difficulty of 
breathing, and inability to he on one fide, which. 
is that which is ſound. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
EMyxY/REAL. adj.. | wv». ] Formed of the 
element of fire; refined beyond aerial; pertain- 
ing to the higheſt and pureſt region of heaven. 
[Tickel] accents it on the penult. | 
Now went forth the morn, . 
Such as in higheſt heav'n, array'd in gold 
Empyreal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Go, ſoar with Plato to th* empyreal ſphere, 
To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair. 


Pope. 
But empyrea! forms, howe'er in fight N 
Gaſh'd and diſmember'd, eaſily unite. Jicgtell. 
EMPVYR ELAN. u. ſ. LS 0e .] The higheſt hea- 
ven where the pure element of fire is ſuppoſed to 
ſubſiſt. | 
Almighty Father from above, . 
From the pure empyrean, where he ſits | 
High thron'd above all height, bent down his eye. 
Milton. 
| Under his burning wheel 
The ſtedfaſt empyrean ſhook throughout, 
All but. the throne itſelf of Gd. 


Fo 


- Miltor's Paradiſe Lg. 
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The emnpyrean rung 
With hallelujahs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
E'rmyyREUM. P n. ſ. [tougepa,] The burn- 
EMPYRE UMA. ing to of any matter in boil- 
ing or diſtillation, which gives a particular offen- 
five ſmell. Quincy. 
It is fo far from admitting an empyreum, that it 
burns clear away without leaving any cinders, or 
Harvey. 
The hopes of an elixir inſenſibly evaporate, and 
vaniſh to air, or leave in the recipient a foul e- 
reuma. Decay of Piety. 
EMPyYREUMA'TICAL. [from empyreuma. | 
Having the ſmell or taſte 040 burnt ſubſtances. 
Empyreumatical oils, diſtilled by ſtrong fires in 
retorts, may be brought to emulate eſſential oils 
drawn in limbicks. Boyle. 
Ep vRO's 18. . . [turvgw.] Conflagration ; 


_ general fire. 


The former opinion that held theſe catacliſms 
and erpyro/es univerſal, was ſuch as held that it put 
a total confummation unto things in this lower 
world, eſpecially that of conflagration. 


Hales Origin of Mankind. 


To MULATE. v. a. [ emulor, Latin.) 
1. To rival; te propoſe as one to be equalled 


or excelled. 


2. To imitate with hope of equality, or 1785 
rior excellence. 
I would have 
Him emulate you : tis no ſhame to follow _ 
- The better precedent. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
Thoſe fair ideas to my aid I'll call, 
And emlat: my great original. Dryden's Aureng. 
What though no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face. Pope. 
3. To be equal to; to riſe to equality with. 
I ſee how thy eye would eat; the diamond. 
Shakeſpeare. 
We ſee no new-built palaces aſpire, 
No kitchens emulate the veſtal fire. 
4. To imitate ; to copy; to reſemble. 
It is likewiſe attended with a delirium, fury, 
end an involuntary laughter, the conyulfion emu- 
lating this motion. Arbuthnct. 
EMuLlAT1ON. u. |. [cemmlatio, Latin.] 
1. Rivalry; deſire of ſuperiority. 
| Mine enw lation 
Hath not that honour in't it had; for where 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword, I'll pitch at him ſome 
way, | | 
Or wrath or craft may get him. 
Shakeſpeare's Cor iolanus. 
1 was neither envy nor emulation 1 
1 ac 
Ariſtotle allows that ſome emulation may be 
good, and may be found in ſome good men ; yet 
envy he uttcrly condemns, as wicked in itſelf, and 
only to be found in wicked minds. Spratt. 
The apoſtle exhorts the Corinthians to an holy 
and general emulation of the charity of the Macedo- 


Pope. 


nians, in contributing freely to the relief of the 


or ſaints at Jeruſalem. South. 
wy A noble eee heats your breaſt, * 
And your own fame now robs you of the reſt : 
Good actions ſtill muſt be maintain'd with good, 
As bodies nouriſh'd with reſembling food. 
| Dryden. 
2. Envy; deſire of depreſſing another: conteſt ; 
contention ; diſcord. 
What madneſs rules in brainſick men, 
When for ſo ſlight and frivolous a cauſe, 
Such factious enw/2tions ſhall ariſe ! 
E'MULATIVE. adj. [from emulate. ] Inclined to 
emulation ; rivalling ; diſpoſed to competition. 
EMULATOR. u. / [from emulate. ] A rival; a 
competitor. 
In ſuperiours it quencheth jealouſy, and layeth 
their competitors and ennelalors afleep. 
Bacon; Eſſays. 
To Emu'LE. v. a. Cemubr, Latin.} To emulate. 
Not in uſe. 
He fitting me beſide, in that ſame ſhade, _ 
Provoked me to play ſome pleaſant fit; 
Yet 2m: ling my pipe, he took 1 in hand 


| To emulous merit, and to thirſt of praiſe. 


Shak-ſpeare. | 


ENA 


| My pipe, before that cued of many, 
And plaid thereon ; for well that ſkill he cul 
ner 
To EMu'LGE. v. a. [emulgeo, Latin. ] To milk 
Out. 
EMvu'LGENT. adj. [emulgens, Latin. 
1. Milking or draining out. | 
2. Emulgent veſſels [in anatomy] are the two 
large arteries and veins which ariſe, the former 
from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, or great. 
artery ; the latter from the vena cava. They are 
both inſerted into the kidneys ; the enzlgert arte- 
ries carrying blood with the ſerum to them, and 
the emulgent veins bringing it back again, after the 
ſerum has been ſeparated therefrom by the kid- 
neys. Harris. 
It doth furniſh the left ay. 12 with one vein. 
Brown. 
Through the emulgent branches the blood is 
brought to the kidneys, and is there freed of its 
ſerum. Cheyne. 
E'muLous. adj. [æmulus, Latin. ] 
1. Rivalling; engaged in competition. 

What the Gaul or Moor could not effect, 
Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of ſpite, 
Shall be the work of one. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
She is in perpetual diffidence, or actual enmity 

with her, but always emule and ſuſpectful of her. 

Howzl's Vocal Foreſt. 

2. Defirous of ſuperiority ; defirous to riſe a- 

bove another; deſirous of any excellence poſſeſſed 

by another : with of before the object of emula- 
tion. 


| 


By ſtrength 
They meaſure all, of other excellence - * 
Not emulous, nor care who them excels. Milton. 

By fair rewards our noble youth we raiſe 
Prior. 

Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. Prior, 

3. Factious; contentious. 

Whoſe glorious deeds, but in the fields of late, 
Made enulaus miſſions mongſt the gods themſelves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. Shakeſpeare. 

E/mUuLOUSLY. adv, [from emulous.] With de- 
ſire of excelling or outgoing another. 

So tempt they him, and emuloufly vie 


To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy. 


Granville. 
EMv'LS10N. 1. ſ. [emulfo, Latin.] A form of 
drawing out their ſubſtances wath ſome liquor, 
that thereby becomes milky, Ruincy 
Ihe aliment is diſſolved by an operation re- 
ſembling that of making an emuſior; in Which 
operation the oily parts of nuts and ſeeds, being 
gently ground in a marble mortar, and gradually 
mixed with ſome watery liquor, or diſſol ved into 
a ſweet, thick, turbid, milky liquor, reſembling 
the chyle in an animal body. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
EMu'xCTORIES. nf. [emunorium, Latin. | Thoſe 
parts of the body where any thing excrementitious 
is ſeparated and collected, to be in readineſs for 
ejectment. Quincy. 
Superfluous matter deflows from the body under 
their proper emmeories. Brown's Vulzar Erracrs, 
There are receptacles in the body of man, and 
emun&ories to drain them of ſuperfluous choler. 
More againſt Atheiſm. 
Diſcourſing of the lungs, I ſhew that they are 
the grand emumory of the body; that the main end 
of reſpiration is continually to diſcharge and expel 
an excrementꝭtious fluid out of the maſs of blood. 
Woodward s Natural Hiftor y. 
The regimen in quinſies, which proceed from 
an obſtruction of the glands, muſt be to uſe ſuch 
warm liquors as relax thoſe glands, ſuch as, by 
ſtimulating, open the emm@#or:e5 to ſecern the hu- 
mour. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Ex. An inſeparable particle borrowed by us 
from the French, and by the French formed from 
the Latin i». Many words are uncertainly writ- 
ten with en or in. In many words ex is changed 
into e for more eaſy pronunciation. 
To Exa/BLE. v. a. \from a.] To make 


able; to empower ; to ſupply with ſtreugth or 


ability. 


medicine, by bruifing oily ſeeds and kernels, and | 


ENA 


If thou would'ſt vouchſafe to overſpread 
Me with the ſhadow of thy gentle wing, 
I ſhould enabled be thy acts to ſing, 
Spenſer” s Hymn on Love. 

His great friendſhip with God might enable him, 
and his compaſſion might incline him. Atrerbury. 

He points out to him the way of life, ſtrength- 
ens bis weakneſs, reſtores his lapſes, and enables | 
him to walk and perſevere in it. Rogers. 

To Exa'cT. v. a. | from a.] | 

. To act; to perform; to etfect. Not now in 
uſe. 

In true balancing of juſtice, it is flat wrong to 
puniſh the thought or purpoſe of any before it be 
enatted, Spenſer. 

Valiant Talbot, above human thought, 

Enacted wonders with his ſword and lance. 

Shakeſpear to 

2. To eſtabliſh by law; to decree. | 
It is ena&ed in the laws of Venice, 

If it be proved againſt an alien, 

He ſeeks the life of any citizen, 

The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 

Shall ſeize on half his goods. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſenate were authors of all counſels in the 
ſtate; and what was by them conſulted and a- 
greed, was propoſed to the people, by whom it? 


was enacted or commanded. Temples. 
3. To repreſent by action. 
I did ena&t Julius Cæſar. Shakeſpeare's Has 


Exa'cT. u. ſ. [from the verb.] Purpoſe ; des 
termination. bs 

Exa'cToR. n. .. [from car. 

1. One that forms decrees, or eſtabliſhes laws 

The great Author of our nature, and enter of 
this law of good and evil, is highly diſhonoured. 

Atterbur y. 

2. One who practiſes or. performs any 9 

Not uſed. 
The violence of either grief or joy, 


| Their own ena&ors with themſelves deſtroy. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Ex AL LAGE. n. ſ. [! A figure in gram- 
mar, whereby ſome Ker is made of the com- 


mon modes of ſpeech, as when one mood or tenſe 


of a verb is put for another. 
To Exa/MBUSH. v. a. [from ambuſb.] To hide 


in ambuſh; to hide with hoſtile intention. 


They went within a vale, cloſe to a flood, whoſe 


ſtream 
Us'd to give all their cattle drink, they there am- 
ambuſh'd them. Chapman's Thad, 


To EXA'MEL. v. a. [from amel. See AMEL.] J 
1. To inlay ; to variegate with colony . 
ly with colours fixed by fire. 
Muſt I, alas! 
Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glaſs: N. 
Donne. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona 
crown'd; 
Here bluſhing Flora paints thy aue d ground. 
1 
I bequeath to the earl of Orrery the onal 
ſilver plates, to diſtinguiſh bottles. of wine by. 
Swift” $ Lai l 
2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary it. 
Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieſt trees, loaden with faireſt fruit, 
Bloſſoms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear'd with gay exame!/d colours mix'd. Milo, 
To Exa/MEL. u. n. To practiſe the uſe of ena- 
mel. 
Though it were fooliſh to colour or So u 
the glaſfes of teleſcopes, yet to gild the tubes of 
of them may render them more acceptable to the 
uſers, without leſſening the clearneſs of the object. 
Be w 
Exa'MEL. n. ſ. [from the verb.) 1 
1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 0 


lours fixed by fire. 
pearles round, : 


Down from her eyes welled the 
Upon the bright enamel of her face; 
Such are drops on ſpringing flowers are 


found 
Whep Pha:bus holds the crimſon. morn, in chace. 
Fairfax. 
4 B 2 There 
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n 


encampmente, weapons or ſomething elſe. 
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There are various ſorts of coloured glaſſes, 
pattes, names, and factitious gems. 

Wordward on Foſſils. 

2. The ſubſtance inlaid in other things. 

Ex2'MELLER. 2. /. [from enaml.] One that 
practiſes the art of enameiling. % 

To ExN A“ pK. v. a. [ammer, French. ] To in- 
flame with love; to make fond: with of before 
the thing or perſon loved. 

Affliction is enn, of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. =CShate/ſp-arc. 

My Oberon ! What viſions have I ſeen ! 

I thought I was enamour'd of an aſs. Shakeſpeare. 


You are very near my brother in his love: we. | 
A cnamoured on Hero. 


Shakeſpeare's Much Ado abeut Nothin. 
Or ſhould ſhe, confident, 
As fitting queen ador'd on beauty's throne, 
Deſcend with all her winning charms begirt, 
T' cnamoun, as the zone of Venus once 
Brought that effect on Jove, ſo fables tell. Afit: ns 
He, on his ſide, 
Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her ec:ammr'd, NMiliorn's Paradi ye Lo W- 
Your uncle cardinal 
Is not fo far enammur d of a cloyſter, 
But he will thank you for the crown. Dryd-n. 
» *Fis hard to diſcern, whether is in the greateſt 
errour, he who is enanued of all he does, or he 
whom nothing of his own can pleaſe. 


Dryden's Dufreſmy. | 


ExaRRA'TION. u. f. Cenarro, Latin.] Explana- 
tion; expoſition. Die. 
- ExaRTHRoO's1S. 7. . [t and ag.] The in- 
ſertion of one bone into another to form a joint. 
Enarihrofis is where a good round head enters 


into a cavity, whether it be cotyla, or profound 


cavity, as that of os coxæ, receiving the head of 

the os femoris; or glene, which is more ſhallow, 

as in the ſcapula, where it receives the humerus. 
Wiſcman's Surgery. 


ExATAa/T1oN. 2. . [Cenato, Latin.] The act of 


WI imming out; eſcape by ſwimming. Diet. 


Exa'UxTER, adv. An obſolete word explained 
dy Spenſer himſelf to mean / thut. 

Anger would not let him ſpeak to the tree, 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be, | 


Jut to the root bent his ſturdy ſtroke. 


Sperſer*s Paſioral:. 
To Exca'GE. v. a. [from cage. To ſhut up as 
3n a cage; to coop up; to confine. 
He ſuffer'd his kinſman March, 
Who is, if every owner were right plac'd, 
Indeed, his king, to be excag'd in Wales, 
There without ranſom to lie forfeited, + 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Like Bajazet encag d, the ſhepherds ſcoff, 
Or like flack-finew'd Sampſon, his hair off. 
Danne. 
To Exc . v. n. [from camp. ] To pitch tents; 


o ſit down for a time in a march; to ſettle a 
_ zgemporary habitation. 


He encamped at the mount of God. Exod. xiii. 5. 
The French knew how to make war with the 
Englifh, by not putting things to the hazard of a 
battle, but wearing them by long ſieges of tovens, 
and ſtrong fortified encamping's. Bacon. 
To Ex c M. v. a. To form an army into a re- 


gular camp; to order to encamp. 


The people were encamped againſt . 
ng 5. 
Exnca/MPMENT. n. * from encamp.] 
1. The act of encamping, or pitching tents. 
2. A camp; tents pitched in order. 
Their enemies ſerved to improve them in their 
Grew, 
When a gen'ral bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o'er the ſpacious plain, 
Thick rifing tents a canvas city build. Gay's Trivia, 
To EN AVE. v. a. [from caves] To hide as in 
A Cave. 
Do but encave yourſelf, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and actable ſcorns, 
bat dwell in ev'ry region of his face; 
For 1 will maks him tell the tale anew. 


e 71 0.lulli. | 


| 
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| ENCE INI. A u. ſ. French. J Incloſure: ground 
incloſed with a fortification, A military term 
not yet naturaliſed. 

To Ex cH NVE. v. a. [eſchanffer, French.] To 
enrage; to irritate ; to provoke, 

The wind-ſhak'd ſurge, with high and mon- 

| ſtrous main, 

Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
I never did like moleſtation view 
On the en chafed flood. 

To ENU N. v. a. | enchainer, French. ] 

1. To faſten wſth a chain; to hold in chains; 
to bind; to hold in bondage. 

What ſhould I do! while here I was enchain'd, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd. 


 Dryder's Virgil. 


2. To link together; to concatenate. 

The one contracts and chains his words, a 
ing preſſingly and ſhort; the other delights in 
long-breathed accents. 

To ENCHANT. v. a. Lenc hunter, French. ] 

1. To give efficacy to any thing by ſongs of 
ſorcery. 

And now about the cron ſing, 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, 


| Enchanting all that you put in. Shakeſpeare? s Macbeth. 
Theſe powerful drops thrice on the threſhold | 


our, 
And e with this enchanted juice her door; 
That door where no admittance now is found, 
But where my ſoul is ever hov'ring round. 
Granville. 
2. To ſubdue by charms or ſpells. 


ſpirits for ever ſhould be chanted. Sidney. 

John thinks them all enchanted: he enquires if 
Nick had not given them ſome intoxicating po- 
tion. Arbuthnot. 

3. To delight in a high degree. 

One whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like e:chontivg harmony. 

| | Shakeſpeare” es Lov.*s Labour Loft. 

Too dear I priz d a fair enchanting face ; 

Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. | 
Pope's Od dyſſey- 

 ExncHa/NTER. n. . [enchantcur, French A 
magician; a ſorcerer; one who has ſpirits or 
demons at his command ; one who Has the power 
of charms and ſpells. 

Such phaſms, ſuch apparitions, are excellencies 
which men applaud in themfelves, conjured up 
by the magick of a ſtrong imagination, and only 
ſeen within that circle in which the enchanter 
ſtands. _. Decay of Piety. 

Gladio, by valour and em, put to death 
tyrants, enchanters, monſters, and knights. Spec. 

Ardan, that black enchanter, whoſe dire arts 
 Enflav'd our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. 

Granuille, 

Excna/nTINGLY. adv. [from enchant. } With 
the force of enchantment. 
in a paſſive ſenſe in the following paſſage. 

He's gentle; never ſchool'd, and yet learned; 
full of noble device; of all forts enchantingly be- 
lov'd. Shakeſpeare. 

EncnuaſxnTMENT. ». . © ps Fr. 

1. Magical charms ; ſpells; incantation ; ſorcery. 

The Turks thought that tempeſt was brought 
upon them by the charms and enchantments of the 
Perſian magicians. Knolls. 

2. Irreſiftible influence; overpowering delight. 

Warmth of fancy will carry the Toudeſt and 
moſt univerſal applauſe, which holds the heart of 
a reader under the ſtrongeſt enchantment. 

Pope's Preface to Thad. 

Excna'NTRESS. n. .. [enchantereſſe, Fr.] 


Fell banning hag ! enchantreſs, hold thy tongue. 


I have it by certain tradition, that it was given 
to the firſt who wore it by an enchanrreſs.. Tatl-r, 
2. A woman whoſe beauty or excellencies give 
irreſiſtible influence. 
From this enchantreſs {ll theſe ills are come; 
You are not 1 Aal you pronounce her doom. 
Dryden 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Howel. 


Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his | 


It is improperly —_ | 


1. A ſorcereſs; a woman verſed in magical arts. f 


1 
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Oft with the enchantveſ's of his foul he taltes; 
Sometimes in crouds diſtreſs'd. 
To ENCHA'SE. v. a. [enchaſſer, Fr.] 
1. To infix; to encloſe in any other body ſo as 
to be held faſt, but not concealed. 
Like poliſh'd iv'ry, beauteous to behold ; 
Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold. 
Diyden's Vi git. 
. v ords, which, in their natural ſituation, ſhine 
like jewels enchaſed in gold, look, when tranſpoſed 
into notes, as if tet in lead. Felton on the Clafſi ce. 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. ; 
What ſee'ſt thou there? King Henry's diadem, 
Enchas'd with all the honours of the world ! 
Shakeſpeare, 
They houſes burn, and houſhold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glitt'ring gems enchaſe. 
Dryden. 
3. To adorn by raiſed or embotſed work. 
When was old Sherewood's head more quaintly 
curl'd, 
Or look'd the earth more green upon the world, 


Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd ? 


Ben Fonſon. 


ExchEAs ov. . f. [encheaſun, old law French. 


Cauſe; occaſion. Sinner. Cowel. Bailey. 
Certes, ſaid he, well mote I ſhould to tell 


The fond encheaſan that me hither led. Fairy Qu. 
from circl..] To ſurround; 
| to environ; to encloſe in a ring or circle; to en- 


To EN RCL E. v. a. 


ring. 
That ſtranger gueſt the Paphian realm obeys, 
A realm defended with excirelimy ſeas. 


Pope” 5 0 - | 


Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he ſits inthron'd ; 
The peers encircling, form an awful round. 


Pope's 44457 * 


ExcrRcLET. u. f. [from circle.] A circle; 
ring. 

In whoſe encirclets if ye gaze, 

Your eyes may tread a lover's maze. Siducy. 

ExCLYTICKS. . /. [M.] Particles which. 
_ ow back the accent upon the foregoing * 
ble. 

To EN cLe's k. v. a. Cenclos, French. 

5 1. To part from things or grounds common by 2 
ence. 

The protector cauſed a proclamation to be ſes 
forth againſt encloſures, commanding that they 
who had encloſed lands, accuſtomed to lie open, 
ſhould hy them open again. Hayward. 

As much land as a man tills, and can uſe the 
product of, fo much he by his labour, encl; ſes from 
the common. Locke. 

For enc/o/ing of land, the uſual way is with a 
bank ſet with quick. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 


2. To environ; to encircle ;. to ſurround ; bo: 


encompaſs; to ſhut i in between other things ; 
include. 
The fourth yow a beryl, and an onyx, and a 
Jafper : they ſhall be ſet in geld in their enc/z/ings. 
Exodus, xxvili. 20. 
The peer now ſpreads the glitt'ring forfex wide, 
X” _ the lock; now joins it, to divide. Pope. 
20 hold by an excluſive claim. 
Aae Lo'SER, n. ſ. [from encloſe. ] 
I. One that encloſes or ſeparates common fields 
in ſeveral diſtinct properties. 
If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th' encloſer 5 but ſince now 
God hath impal'd us, on the contrary, 
Man breaks the fence. | 
. Any, thing in which another is encloſed. 
ExcLo'sURE., u. f. | from encloſe. | 


1. The act of encloſing or environing any 


thing. 


The membranes are for the comprehenſion or 
| 1 of all theſe together. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
Shake ſpeare. | 


The feparotion of common grounds into diſ- 
rind poſſeſſions. 

Veli ſaris began to be frequent, whereby arable 
12 was turned into paſture. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Touching encloſures, a company of lands incloſed 
are thereby improved in worth two or three _ 
at the leaſt, Hayw 


3. The pproptiation of things common. | 


7 homfor, 


Herbert, 


"= 


cumlocution ; oblique tendency of talk. 


ENG 

Let no Man appropriate what God hath made 
common ; that 1s againſt juſtice and charity, and 
by miraculous accidents God hath declared his diſ- 
pleaſure againſt ſuch enc/ſure; | Taylor, 

4. State of being ſhut up in any place; encom- 
paſſed, or environed. 

This expreſſes particularly the encloſure of the 
waters within the earth. Burnet s Theory. 

For the young, during its exchſure in the womb, 
there are formed membranes inveloping it, called 
ſecundines. Ray. 

5. The ſpace enclofed ; the ſpace comprehend- 
ed within certain limits. 

And all, that elſe this world's enc/oſure baſe 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 
Adorns the perſon of her majeſty. Fairy Queen. 


They are to live all in a body, and generally 
within the ſame enchſur-; to marry among them- 
| ſelves, and to eat no meats that are not prepared 


their own Way. Addiſon's Spectator, 
6. Several ; ground encloſed ; ground feparated 
from the common. 
_ *Tis not the common, but the encloſure muſt make 
him rich. : South. 
Ex C MAS T. u. ſ. D.] A panegyriſt ; 


a proclaimer of praiſe; a praiſer. 


The Jeſuits are the great cn οπa]Is̈ of the Chi- 
neſe. Locke. 


ExcoMia's TICK. I gyrical; laudatory ; con- 


. taininz praiſe ; beſtowing praiſe. 


ENCO'MIUM, z. /. LY! Panegyrick ; 


_ praiſe; elogy. 


How eagerty do ſome men propagate every lit- 
tle encomium their paraſites make of them. 
. | Government of the Tongue. 
A vile encomum doubly ridicules; | 
There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 
n | Pope. 
To EN CO Ass. v. a. from compaſs. ] N 
1. To encloſe; to encircle. | 
Look how my ring comp ſeth thy finger; 
Ev'n ſo thy breaſt encloſeth my poor heart. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Iwo ſtrong ligaments encompaſs the whole head 
of the femur. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Poetick fields encompaſs me around, 
And ſtill I ſeem to tread on claſſick ground. 


2. To ſhut in; to ſurround ; to environ. 
He, having ſcarce ſix thouſand in his troop, 

By three and twenty thouſand of the French 

Was round encompaſſed, and ſet upon. 

fo Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

3. To go round any place; as, Drake encompaſ- 


ſed the world. 


Exco'MPASSMENT. 7. f. | from encompaſs. ] Cir- 


Finding 
By this encomp.:/mnt and drift of queſtion, 
That they do know my ſon, come you more near. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
ENCORE. adv. French. ] Again; once more. 
A word uſed at publick ſhows when a ſinger, or 
fiddter, or buffoon, is deſired by the audience to 
do the ſame thing again. h 
To the ſame notes thy ſons ſhall hum or ſnore, 
And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Dunciad. 
ENCO/ UNTER. n. /. ſrencontre, Fr.] 
1. Duel; ſingle fight; conflict. 
| Thou haſt beat me out 
Twelve ſeveral times, and I live nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters *twixt thyſeif and me. 


S hakeſpeare. ; 


Let's leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall ſomething into a ſlower method. Shake. 
Pallas th' exconnter ſceks; but ere he throws, 

To Tuſcan Tiber thus addreſs'd his vows : | 
O ſacred ftream, direct my flying dart, 
And give to paſs the proud Haleſus' heart. 
| 1 85 | Dryden Annd. 
2, Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh againſt 


each other. | 

| Two black clouds 
With heay'n's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caſpian ; then ſtand front to front, 


ExcomTa's TICAL. adj. [ tywrrmagin©y.] Pane- | 


| countered their enemies. 


£dd:jon. | 


ENC 
Hov'ring à fpaee, till winds the fignal blow 
To join their dark encaunter in mid air. Milton. 

3- Eager and warm converſation, either of love 
or anger. 

The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inſtant 
of our encounter, after we had ſpoke the prologue 
of our comedy. Shakeſpeare. 

4- Accidental congreſs; ſudden meeting. 
| Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 
| Around him ſpred a veil of thicken'd air, 

To ſhun th” enccunter of the vulgar crowd. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

8 Accoſting; tranſient or unexpected addreſs. 

ut in what habit will you go along? 
Not like a woman; for I would prevent the 
looſe encounters of laſcivious men. 
Shakeſpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
hree parts of Brutus 

Is ours already; and the man entire, 

Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. Shakeſp. 

6. Caſual incident; occaſion, This ſenſe is 
ſcarcely Engliſh. 

An equality is ndt ſufficient for the unity of 


rit appear in all ſort of encounters. 
| Pope's View of Epic Poetry. 
To Exco'UNTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To meet face to face; to front, 
If I muſt die, 

I will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 

And hug it in mine arms. Shakeſpcare. 

The faſhion of the world is to avoid coſt, and 
you encounter it. Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Thou ſtranger may'ſt endure the flood of light; 
And, while in ſhades 1 chear my fainting ſight, 
Encounter the deſcending excellence. Dryden. 

2. To meet in a hoſtile manner; to ruſh againſt 
in conflict. | 
Putting themſelves in order of battle, they en- 
Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

3. To meet with reciprocal kindneſs. 

See, they encounter thee with their hearts thanks; 
Both ſides are even. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

4. To attack; to meet in the front. 

Which way ſoever we then, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and ſenſible demonſtrations of 
a Deity. Tillotſon. 

- To oppoſe; to oppugn. d 

35 are not bound to believe two witneſſes, 
if the probability of the fact does reaſonably en- 
counter thæm. Hale. 

6. To meet by accident. 

I am moſt fortunate thus to encounter you: 

You have ended my buſineſs, and I will merrily 
Accompany you home. Shakeſpeare's Corialamus. 
To ENCO'UNTER. v. u. 
1. To ruſh together in a hoſtile manner; to 


Encounter fo, 
As doth the fury of two deſperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. Shakeſp. 
Five times, Marcius, 
Have I fought with thee ; ſo often haſt thou beat 


me: 

And would do fo, I think, ſhould we encounter 
As often as we eat. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

2. To engage; to fight: it has with before the 
thing. 

Our wars 

Will turn into a peaceful comic ſport, . 
When ladies crave to be encaunmter'd with. 

Both the wings of his fleet had begun to excoun- 
ter with the Chriſtians. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Thoſe who have the moſt dread of death, muſt 
be content to encounter 2v:th it, whether they will or 
no. * Wake. 
3, To meet face to face. 

4. To come together by chance. 

Ex coc NT ERER. #. ſ. | from encounter. ] 

1. Opponent; antagoniſt; enemy. 

The lion will not kick with his feet, but he will 
ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke with his tail, that he will 
break the back. of his cxcaurterer with it. 

Moore againſt Atheiſm. 


| field againſt all encounticrerss 


character: *tis further neceſſary, that the fame ſpi- | 


Shaksſp. 


T de doctrines of the reformation have kept the 
— 


E NC 


2. One that loves to accoſt others. An ol 
term. | 

Oh, theſe cnconnterers / ſo gilt of tongue, 

They give a coaſting welcome eve it comes; 
And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklith leader. Shakeſp. Toi las and Cref. 

To Exco'URAGE. v. a. | encourager, F rench.] 

1. To animate ; to incite to any thing. 

They encawwage themſelves in an evil matter. 

Pſalms Ixiv. 5. 
2. To give courage to; to ſupport the ſpirits ; 
to inſpirit; to embolden. 0 

Kinds of muſick encaurage men, and make them 
warlike, or make them ſoft and efleminate. Bacon. 

I would neither excarage the rebels, nor diſcou- 
rage the proteſtants loyalty. King Charles. 

3. To raiſe confidence; to make confident. 

I doubt not but there are ways to be found, to 
aſſiſt our reaſon in this moſt uſeful part; and this 
the judicious Hooker ercuuruges me to ſay. Lockes 

Exnco'URaGEMENT. . ſ. | from encourage.] © 
1. Incitement to auy action or practice; incen- 
tive. 

2. Encreaſe of confidence. 

Such ſtrength of heart 
Thy conduct and example gives; nor fmalt 
Encouragement, Godolphin, wiſe and juſt. Philips, 

3. Favour ; countenance ; ſupport. 

For when he dies, farewell all honour, bounty, 
All generous encouragement of arts. Otway's Orphans 

The reproach of immorality will lie heavieſt 
againſt an eſtabliſhed religion, becauſe thofe wha 
have no religion will profeſs themſelves of that 
which has the encouragement of the law. Koget 5. 

Ex cou ER. 1. . [from excourage.] One that 
ſupplies incitements to any thing; a favourer. 

Live then, thou great enconrager of arts, 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryd-n. 
As the pope is a maſter of polite learning, and 
a great encowager of arts; ſo at Rome thoſe arts 
immediately thrive, under the encouragement of 
the prince. Addiſon, 

To ENCRO/ACH. v. a. [accrocher, from croc, a 
hook, French. ] , 

I. To make invaſions upon the right of another ; 
to put a hook into another man's poſſeſſions to 
draw them away. | 

Thoſe Iriſh captains of counties have encroachet 
upon the queen's freeholders and tenants. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

2. To advance gradually and by ſtealth upon 
that to which one has no right; with on before the 
ſubject. : | 
This hour is mine; if for the next I care, E 
grow too wide, 

And do encroach upon death's ſide. Herbert. 

Tiſiphone, let looſe from under ground, 

Before her drives diſeafes and affrignt; 
And every moment riſes to the fight, 
| Aſpiring to the ſkies, encroaching on the light. Dryd. 

To ENCROo'ACH. v. 4. n 

1. To creep gradually without right. 

The ſuperſtition that riſeth voluntarily, and by 
degrees mingleth itſelf with the rites, even of 
every divine fervice, done tu the only true God, 
| muſt be conſidered of, as a creeping and encroach= 
ing evil. H, * 
T' excroaching ill you early ſhould oppoſe; 
Flatter' d, 'tis worſe, and by indulgence grows. 


Dryden. 

2. To paſs bounds. Ke 
They fabled how the ſerpent, whom they call's 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encroaching Eve, perhaps, had firſt the rule 
Of high Olympus. Milton's Par. Lofts 

Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches 
round, 
Exclude th” encroaching cattle from: thy grounty] 


rydens 
' ExncRro'AcHER. v. f. [ from encroach. 
1. One who: ſeizes the poſſeſſion. of another by 
gradual and ſilent means. 
þ The bold encroachers on the deep, 
| Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 
Till Neptune, with one gen'ral ſweep, 
| Sry. 
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Turns all again to barren ſtrand. 
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for more than he could make uſe of: 


ſtead of being of ule to it. 


END 


2. One who makes flow and gradual advances 
beyond his rights. 


Full dreſs creates dignity, augments conſciouſ- 


neſs, and keeps at diſtance an encroacher, Clu ifſu. 

Ex cROACHuENT. . . from encroach.] 

1. An unlawful gathering in upon another man. 
For example: if two mens grounds lie together, 
the one preſſes too far upon the other; or if a 
tenant owe two ſhillings rent-ſervice to the lord, 
and the lord takes three : ſo the Spencers en- 
croached to themſelves royal power and authority. 

Cow:l. 

But this uſurper his encroachment prond 
Stays not on man : to God his tow'r intends 
Siege, and defiance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

If it be a man's known principle to depart from 
tis right, ill men will make unjuſt excroachments 
Won him. Altterbury. 

2. To advance into the territories or rights of 
another, 

As a man had a right to all he could employ his 
labour upon, ſo he had no temptation to labour 
this left no 
room for controverſy about the title, nor for en- 
er02c ment on the right of others. Locke. 

The ancient Romans made many encroachments 
on the ſea, and laid the foundations of their pa- 
laces within the very borders of it. Aadiſ. on Italy. 

The people, ſince the death of Solon, had alrea- 
dy made great encroachments. | Swift, 

ern. v. 4. Ceucambrer, French.) 

1. To clog ;-to load; to impede. - 

We have, by this many years experience, found 
that exceeding great good, not encimocred with 
any notable inconvenience, Hooker. 


Encumber'd with his veſt, without defence. Dr yd. 


2. To entangle; to embarraſs ; to obſtruct. 
The verbal copier is encumber :d with fo many 


difficulties at once, that he can never diſentangle 


himſelf. Dryden. 
The god awak'd, 
And thrice in vain he ſhook his wing, | 
Encamber'd in the ſilken ftring. ] Prior, 

3. To load wfth debts; as, his eftate is encum- 
bered with mortgages. 

Excu/MBRANCE. a. f. [from encumber.] 

1. Clog; load; impediment. 

Philoſophers agreed in deſpiſing riches, at beſt, 
conſidering them as unnecetlary imcumbrances of 


life. Temple. 


Dead limbs are an ercumbrance to the body, in- 
Addiſon” s Frechilder. 
2. Excreſcence ; uſeleſs addition. 
Strip from the branching Alps their piny load, 
The huge encumbrance of horrific woods. Ten. 
3. Burthen upon an eſtate. | | 
In reſpe& of the encumbronces of a living, conſi- 
der whether it be ſufticient for his family, 
maintain hoſpitality. 


Excv'cLicaL. adj. TH !. ] Circular ; ſent 


Pound through a large region. 

This council was not received in patriarchal 
Tees, which is evident from Photius's -ncyclical 
epiſtle to the patriarch of Alexandria. St://inp/lcet. 


ExXCYCLOPEDIA.) n. ſ. [tprondazarcuu, | The 


ExcvcLoPt/vy { circle of ſciences; the 


round of learning. 

In this encyclipcdia and round of knowledge, like 
the great wheels of heaven, we mult obſerve two 
circles, that while we are daily carried about, and 
whirled on by the ſwing and rapt of the one, we 
may maintain a na tural and proper cour ſe in the 
ſuber wheel of the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Every ſcience borrows from all the reſt, and we 
cannot attain any fingle one without the excyc/opz- 
ay, Glanville. 
" This art may juſtly claim a place in the encyclo- 
pai, eſpecially ſuch as ſerves for a model of edu- 
cation-for an able politicians Arbuth, Jom Bull. 

Excy's TED. adj. U.] Encloſed in a veſicle 
or bag. 

dia tumours borrow their names from a cyſt 
er bag in which they are contained. Sharp's Surg g. 

3 n. J. [end, Saxon. 

The extremity of the length of any . 


and to 


— 
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dimenſions we do not uſe ed: the extremity of 
breadth is fide. 

Jonathan put forth the -»4 of the rod that was in 
his hand, and dipt it in a honeycomb. 1 Sam. 

2. Extremity or laſt part in general. 

The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have 
no difficulty to arrive at; but, when the mind is 
there, it finds nothing to hinder its progreſs into 
this endleſs expanſion : of that it can neither find, 
nor Conceive any end. Links 

3. The laſt particle of any ble duration, 

Behold the day groweth to an end. Frdges. 

At the end of two months ſhe returned. Fudges. 

If the world's age and death be argu'd well 
By the ſun's fall, which now tow'rds earth doth 

bend, | 

Then we might fear, that virtue, ſince ſhe fell 
So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. Donne. 

4. The concluſion or ceſſation of any action. 

Jacob had made an ed of commanding his fons. 


Gen. 


Yet vainly moſt their age in ſtudy ſpend ; 
No end of writing books, and to no end. Denham. 


The cauſes and deſigns of an action are the be- 


ginning : the effects of theſe cauſes, and the dith- 
culties met with in the execution of theſe deſigns, 
are the middle ; and the unravelling and reſolu- 
tion of theſe ditticulties, are the cd. 
Broome f Epic Poctry. 
5. When end is not uſed materially, it is 5 
ed to beginning. 
Better is the ed than the beginning thereof. 
Eccleſia 42 cus, 
6. The concluſion or laſt part of any thing : as, 
the end of a chapter; the end of a diſcourſe. 
7. Ultimate ttate ; final doom. 
Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace. Pjalms. 
8. The point beyond which no progreflion can be 
made, 
They reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit's end. Palm, cvii. 27. 
9. Final determination; 
deliberation. 
My guilt be on my head, and there's an e-: 45 
Shak. ſpare. 
10. Death; fate; deceaſe. 
I determine to write the life FA the end, the 


nature and the fortunes of George Villiers. Vollon. 


The ſoul receives intelligence, 
By her near genius, of the body's cd, 
And ſo imparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe. 
| Daniel's Civil War. 
Tis the great buſineſs of life to fit ourſelves for 
our exd, and no man can live well that hath not 
death in his eye. DL Efrange. 
Remembe Milo's end, 8 
Wedͤg'd in that timber which he tro e to rend. 
Roſcommon. 
My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forſake me in my end. Roſcommon. 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
Pops. 
11. Ceffation ; period. 
What 1s the fign of the end of the world. Matt. 


Great houſes ſhall have an ed. mos. 
12, Limit ; termination. 
There is no end of the ſtore. Nahum. 


13. Abolition ; total loſs. 

There would be an end of all civil government, 
if the afligument of civil power were by ſuch in- 
ſtitution. 

14. Cauſe of death ; deſtroyer. 

Take heed you daily not before your king, 

Leſt he that is the ſupreme King of kings, 
Confound your hidden falſchood, and award 
Either of you to be the other's od, | 
Shakeſpeare's Richay d 111. 
5 15. Conſequence; concluſive event; couclu- 
ion. 
O, that a man might know 

The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come! 
But it ſufficetli that the day will end. 

Shakeſpe are Julius Caſar. 

The end of theſe things is death. Kon. vi. 21. 


r extended. Of bodies that have equal 16. Fragment; broken piece, 


And ſeem a ſaint. 


4 theirs. 


concluſion of debate or! 


Locke. 


END 
| Thus I clothe my naked villainy i 
With old odd eds, ſtol'n forth of Holy Writ, 


Shakeſpeare's Kichard III. 


17. Purpoſe; intention. 
There was a purpoſe to reduce the monarchy ta 


a republick, which was far from the en and pur. 


poſe of that nation. | Clarendon, 

I have lov'd ! 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 

Can he who Kill'd thy brother, live for thee? 
ry Ms 

Heavꝰ n, as its inſtrument, my courage ſends; 
Heav'n ne'er ſent ale who fighc for private ends, 

Dryden. 

Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe 
end or intention. Addiſon's Spectator. 

18. Thing intended; final deſigu; the termi- 
nation of intellectual proſ pect. 

Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame 
thing to ſerve commodiouſly for divers ends, and 
of thoſe ends any one may be ſufficient cauſe for 
continuance, though the reſt have ceaſed. Hooker. 

All thoſe things which are done by him, have 
ſome end ſor which they are done; and the end 
for which they are done, is a reafon of his will 


to do them. Hoger. 
Her only end is never-ending bliſs; "RI 
| Which is, the eternal face of God to ſee, 
Who laſt of ends,. and firſt of cauſes is; | 
And to do this, ſhe muſt eternal be. Davies. 


The end of the commandment is Charity. 
1 Timothy, 


Two things 1T ſhall propound to you, as ends; _ 


ſince the wite men of this world haye made them 
| Suckling, 
Such conditions did fully comply with all thoſe 
ends, for which the parliament had firſt taken up 
arms. 
| Hear and mark | 
To what end I have brought thee hither. Ailton. 
Life, with my Indamora, I would chuſe ; 
But, loſing her, the end of living loſe. Dryden. 
For when ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, 


Few aſk if fraud or force attain'd his ends. = 6 | 


The end of our faſt is to pleaſe God, and make 
him propitious. Smalridges 

19. An EXD. 
cn. Upright; erect : as, his hair ſtands an end. 

20. An Exp has a ſignification in low language 


not eaſily explained; as, moſt an end, commonly : 


| perhaps it is properly oz end, at the conclufion ; 
or corrupted from ſome old word not eaſily re- 


coverable. | 
Stay'ſt thou to vex me here? 
Slave, that, full an end, turns me to ſhame ! 


To Ex p. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To terminate; to conclude; to finiſh. | 

They have ended all my harveſt. Ruth, 

He would in one battle e, quarrel with them, 
either win or loſe the empire. 

: Knolles's Hi iftory of the Turks. 

That expenſive war under which we have ſo 
long groaned, is not yet ended. Smalridge, 

2. To GefToy's ; to putto death, 

The lord of Stafford dear to day hath bought 
Thy likeneſs ; for inſtead of thee, King Harry, 
This ſword hath ended him. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

To EN PD. v. n. 

1. To come to an end; to be finiſhed, 

Then eaſe vour weary Trojans will attend, 

And the long labours of your voyage end. 


2 ry den” $ Emid. 

2. To die. CF. 

Vet happy were my death, mine ending bleſt, 

If this I could obtain, that, breaſt to br eaſt, 
T 5 boſom miglit receive my yielded ſprig ht. 
Fairfax. 

3. To terminate; to conclude, 

Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly 
end; in a deep ſigh ; and all the inftances of plea- 
ſure have a ſting in the tail. Tay/or's Rule ef. Liv. Hol. 

3. To ceaſe; to fail. 

His ſovereignty, built upon either of theſe titles, 
could not have deſcended to his heir, but muſt have 
ended with him. Locke. 

4 e Je-® 


Clar endon, ; 


[Pr obably corrupted from or 


Shakeſpeare. 
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| | ſhould er42mage the other. 


mage or diſorder the globe. 


END 


8. To conclude action or diſcourfo. 
The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
'Yo charming left his voice: 
To EnDa/MaGE- v. a. [from dwmage.] To miſ- 
chief; to prejudice; to harm. 
Nor ought he car'd whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


It cometh ſometime to paſs, that a thing un- 


neceſſary in itfelf doth notwithſtanding appear 
convenient to be ſtill held, even without uſe, leſt, 
by reaſon of that coherence which it hath with 
ſomewhat moſt neceſſary, the removal of the one 
__ Hooker. 

Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your ſlander never can erdumage him. Shakeſpeare. 

Gather our ſoldiers, ſcatter'd and diſperſt, 

And lay new platforms to exd.image thern. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The trial hath endamag'd thee no way; _ 

Rather more honour left, and more eſteem. Milli. 
When an erroneous opinion is publiſhed, the 
publick is endamaged, and therefore it becomes 
puniſhable by the magiſtrate. South, 
A great alteration doth feldom any wiſe enda- 


| Moodiuard's Natural Hiſtory. 
ExnDAMAGEMENT. 2. /. | from endamage.] Da- 
mage ; loſs. | 
Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, 
Have hither march'd to the endamagement. 
T0 Ex DANO ER. v. a. | from danger. | 
1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril. 


Every one defires his own preſervation and hap- 


pineſs, and therefore hath a natural dread of every 


thing that can deſtroy his being, or endunger his 


happineſs, Tillotſon, 
259 He rais'd the reſt, 
To force the foes from the Lavinian ſnore, 
And Italy's endanger' d peace reſtore. Dryder's An. 
My Kingdom claims your birth; my late de- 
| fence, _ | | | 
Of our end»ger'd fleet, may claim your confidence. 
| 2 ; | Dryden. 
Volatile ſalts never exiſt in an animal body; 
the heat required to make them volatile, endan- 
gers the animal. | 5 | 
The intereſt endangered is our title to heaven. 
| | . Rogers, 
2. To incur the danger of; to hazard. o 
He that turneth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, endangeretb malign ul- 
cers. | Bacon. 


To ENDE(AR. v. a. | from dear] To make dear ; 


to make beloved. 


All thoſe inſtances of charity which uſually en- 


dear each other, ſweetneſs of converſation, fre- |. 
quent admonition, all ſignifications of love muſt 


be expreſſed towards children. Taylor. 
And inthe mixture of all theſe appears 
Variety, which all the reſt endears. Denham. 
The only thing that can endear religion to your 
practice, will be to raiſe your affections above 
this world. Wake. 
Expr/ARMENT, . /. from endear ] 
1. The caufe of love: means by which any 
thing is end-ared. 
Her firſt endearments, twining round the ſoul. 
| hemſon. 


2. The ſtate of being. endeared; the ſtate of 


being loved. 


Is not the ſeparate property of a thing the great 
gauſe of its endearment amongſt all mankind? 


When a man ſhall have done all that he can to 


make one his friend, and emptied his purſe to]. 


create endearment between them, he may, in the 


end, be forced to write vanity and fruſtration. Scuth. 


ENDE'AVOUR. . f. [devoir, French; ende- 
w0/r.] Labour directed to ſome end; effort to ob- 
tain or avoid. : 
My ſtudied purpoſes went 
Beyond all man's endeavours. Shak:ſ, Henry VIII. 

Heav'n doth divide i 
The ſtate of man in divers functions, 


| Setting endeavour in continual motion. Shakeſpeare. , 


Afſilion. 


Shakeſp. 


A butbnot.] 


South. 


EN PP 


Here their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 

And look on their endeavour. 

Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

I take imitation of an author to be an endeavour 
of a later poet to write like one who has written 
before him on the ſame ſubject. Dryden. 

The bold and ſufficient purſue their game with 
more pathon, endeavour, and application, and there- 
fore often ſucceed. | Temple, 

She could not make the leaſt endeavour towards 

the producing of any thing that hath vital and or- 

ganical parts. Ray, 

Such an aſſurance as will quicken men's endca- 
vous for the obtaining of a leſſer good, ought to 
animate men more powerfully in the purſuit of 
that which is infinitely greater. TI ſon. 
his is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
intellectual beings, in their conſtaut endeavours af- 
ter, and ſteady proſecution of, true felicity. Locke. 

To Expea'you. wv. a. {from the noun. | To la- 
bour to a certain purpoſe; to work for a certain 
end. It has commonly after before the thing. 

I could wiſh that more of our country clergy 
would exdeavour after a handſome elocution. 

: Addiſen's Spectator. 

Of old, thoſe met rewards who could excel ; 
And thoſe were prais'd, who but end:avour'd well. 

Pope. 

To EnDEA'vouk. v. a. To attemp; to eſſay. * 

To pray'r, repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but e:d-awvowd with ſincere intent, 
Mine ear thall not be ſlow, mine ear not ſhut. 

25 | Milton. 

ExDEa/vouRER. 2. ſ. [from endeaucur.] One 
who labours to a certain end. 

He appears an humble endeavorrer, and ſpeaks 
honeſfly to no purpoſe. 

Rymer*s Tragedies of the laß Age. 

Exp ECG ON. 1. /. CT,). A plain figure of 
eleven ſides and angles. 

Expr/mIalt. Y adj. LD D.] Peculiar to a 

ExpDE'MICAL. þ country: uſed of any diſeaſe 

Expe/Mick. proceeding from fome cauſe 
peculiar to the country where it reigns : ſuch as 
the ſcurvy to the northern climes. Quincy. 

We may bring a conſumption under the notion 
of a pandemick, or endemict, or rather a vernacu- 
lar diſeaſe, to England. Harvey on Conſumpticns, 

Solenander, from the frequency of the plants 
ſpringing up in any region, could gather what en- 
demial diſeaſes the inhabitants were ſubject to. Ray. 

An endemial diſeaſe is what is common to the 
people of the country. A buthnot on Air. 

What demonſtrates the plague to be endennal to 
Egypt, is its invaſion and going off at certain ſea- 
ſons. Arbuthrnt. 

To ENDE'NI1ZE. v. a. | from dinixen.] To make 
free; to enfranchiſe. 

The Engliſh tongue hath been beautified and en- 
riched out of other tongues, by enfranchiſing and 
endenizing ſtrange words. Camden. 

To ENDICT, 

To ENDUITE. I Latin. 

1. To charge any man by a written accuſation 
before a court of juſtice ; as, he was endited for fe- 
lony. It is often written ind. 

2. To draw up; to compoſe ; to write, 

How ſhall Filbert unto me inte, 

When neither I can read nor he can write. Gay. 

Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeful rules indites, 
When to repreſs, and when indulge our * ; 

obe. 

To Ex DIT E. v. n. To compoſe. 1 

Your battles they hereafter ſhall zd, 

And. draw the image of our Mars in fight. Waller. 
Ex DIC TMENT. I. . [from endite.] A bill or 
+ declaration made in form of 

law, for the benefit' of the commonwealth; or 

an accuſation for. ſome offence exhibited unto jur- 
ours, and by their verdict found to be true, be- 
fore an officer can have power to punith the ſame 
offence. Cowel. 
Tis neceſſary that the ſpecies of the crime be 


| deſcribed in the libel or articles, which our Eng- 


liſh lawyers call an indictment or information. 


Ayiiffe's Parergon. 


v. a. | enditer, French; dium, | 


END 


We never draw any indi/ment at all againſt” 
them, but think commendably even of them: 
| Hooker, 

The hand-writing againſt him may be cancel - 
led in the court of heaven, aud yet the indichment 
run on in the court of conſcience. South, 

Attend the court, and thou ſhalt briefly tind 
In that one place the manners of mankind ; 

Hear the iadictments, then return again, 
Call thyſelf wretch, and, if thou dar'ſt, r 0 
| ryden, 

F'xDIVvE. #. /. [endive, French; intybum, Lat.] 
A plant. ala 

Endive, or ſuccory, is of ſeveral ſorts; as the 
white, the green, and the curled. 

I Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

E'xpLEkSs. adj. [from end.] 

1. Having no end; being without concluſion 
or termination. | 

Nothing was more endliſs than the common 
method of comparing eminent writers by an op- 
poſition of particular paſſages in them. X 

Lope's Preface to the Iliad. 

2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 

As it is pleaſant to the eye to have an endleſs 
proſpect, ſo it is ſome pleaſure to a finite under- 
ſtanding to view unlimited excellencies. T:llotſer, 

3. Infinite in duration; perpetual. 

None of the heathens, how curious ſoever in 
ſearching out all kinds of outward ceremonies, 
could ever once endeavour to reſemble herein the 
church's care for the end}; good of her children. 

But after labours long, and ſad delay, 
Brings them to joyous reſt, and endleſs bliſs. 

- Spenſer. 

All our glory extinct, and happy ſtate, 

Here ſwallow'd up in ende miſery! Milton. 

4. Inceſſant; continual. : 

All the prieſts and friars in- mp realm, 
Shall in proceſſion ſing her end!:/s praiſe. Shaky. 

Each pleaſing Blount ſhall end!e/s ſmiles beſtow, 
And ſoft Belinda's bluſh for ever glow. Pope. 

E/xDLESSLY. adv. | from endleſs.] | 

1. Inceſſantly; perpetually. | 

Though God's promiſe has made a ſure entail 
of grace to all thoſe who. humbly ſeek, yet it no- 
where engages that it ſhall importunately and end- 
{-ſily renew its aſſaults on thoſe who have often re 
pulſed it. Decay of Piety. 
2. Without termination of length. 

ExDPLESN ESS. n. |. [from endleſs. ] 

1. Extenſion without limit. 

2. Perpetuity; endleſs duration. : 8 

3- The quality of being round without an end. 
| The Tropick circles have, 


Yea, and thoſe ſmall ones, which the poles en : 


rave, 
All the ſame roundneſs, evenneſs, and all 
The end!/cJneſs of the Eqinoctial. Dorne. 
Ex DLoN OG adv, [end and long.] In a ſtrait line. 

Then ſpurring at full ſpeed, ran endlong on, 
Where Theſeus ſat on his imperial throne. Dry. 

Ex DMoOs T. adj. C end and n.] Remoteſt ; fur- 
theſt; at the farther end. Dick. 

To ENDORSE. v. a.. [ exdorſer, Fr. dorſum, 
Latin. 

1 15 regiſter on the back of a- writing; to 
ſuperſcribe. 

A French gentleman ſpeaking with an Engliſh. 
of the law ſalique, the Engliſh ſaid that was meant 
of the women themſelves, not of males claiming - 
by women. The French gentleman ſaid, Where 
do vou find that gloſs? The Engliſh anfwered,. 
Look on the backſide of the record of the law 
ſalique, and there you ſhall find it endorſed. | 

1 Bacon bthegms. 

Upon credential letters was endorſed this ſuper-- 
ſcriptionz.To the King who hath the -fun-for his 
helmct. ; | : Heewel.. 

All the letters I can find of yours I have faſ- 
tened in a folio cover, and the reſt in bundles en- 
dorfed. . . | X | Swift to Pope. 
2. To cover on the back. This is not uſed. 

Chariots, or elephants endors'd with towers 


Of archers... Milton's Paradiſe _— 4 
No- 
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of theſe creatures, 
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Exno'ns MENT. 1. /. [from endorſe.} I 
1. Supericription ; writing on the back. 
2. Ratification. 
Th' ends: ſement of ſupreme delight, 
- Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herbert. 

To ENDO'W. v. a. Cindoture, Lat. endouairer, 
French. | 

1. To enrich with a portion, 

He ſhall ſurely c:4-2v her to be his wife. Exodus. 

2. Toſupply with any external goods, 

An alms-houſe I intended to endow very hand- 
ſomely for a dozen ſuperannuated huſbandmen. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

3. To enrich with any excellence. 

I at firſt with two fair gifts 
Created him e:dxv'd; with happineſs 
And immortality : that fondly loſt, 
This other ſerv'd but to eternize woe. Millon. 
Among thoſe u ho are the moſt richly endowed 

by nature, and accompliſhed by their own induſ- 
try, how few are there whoſe virtues are not ob- 
fcured * Addijon, 

God did never command us to believe, nor his 
miniſters to preach, any doctrine contrary to the 
reaſon he hath pleaſed to cndorwy us with. Svif?. 

4. To be the fortune of any one. 

I do not think | 

So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 

Fndoz ia man but him. Shakeſpeare's Cymbe line. 

Ex O.] NEN T. u. ſ. [from endoxv.] 

1. Wealth beſtowed to any perſon or uſe. 

2. The beſtowing or atfuring a dower; the 
ſetting forth or ſerving a ſufficient portion for a 
vicar toward his perpetual maintenance, when 
the benefice is appropriated. | Gor uc l. 

3. Appropriation of revenue | 

A chapel will 1 build, with large 6 

Dryden. 

4. Gifts of nature. In this ſenſe it is com- 
monly plural. 

By a deſire of fame, great endozumerts are not 
ſuffered to lie idle and uſeleſs to the publick. 


Addiſon. | 


If providence ſhews itſelf even in the blemiſhes 
how much more does it diſ- 
cover itſelf in their ſeveral exdozwments, according 
to the condition in which they are poſted ? Add. 
o ExDpu't. v. 4. | indo, Lati: # 
To ſupply with mental excellencies; to in- 
veſt with intellectual powers. 
Endu them with thy holy Spirit. Common Pray. 
Wiſdom was Adam's inſtructor in Paradiſe: 
wiſdom ended the fathers, who lived before the 
law, with the knowledge of holy things. Haober. 
Theſe banith'd men that I have kept withal, 
Are men erds'd with worthy qualities. S. 
With whit eaſe, 
Fat vith royal virtues as thou art, 
Might'ſt thou expel this monſter from his throne ? 
Milian. 
Whatſoever other knowledge a man may be 
en l d worthal, he. is but an ignorant perſon who 
dt hi nat know God, the author of his being. Tt. 
Every Chriſtian is d with a power, wereby 
te is enabled to reſiſt and conuquer temptation. 
Tillotſon. 
2. In the following paſfage it ſeerns incorrectly 
printed for endow. 
Leah ſaid, God hath endued me with a good dowry. 
Ge neſs. if, 
Ex HR ANNE. a. . ſ from endure.] 
1. Continuance; lattingnefs. 
Some of them are of very great antiquity and 
centinuance, others more late and leſs e:duronce, 
| Spenſer's Ireland. 
2. Patience; ſufferance. | 
Great things of ſmall 
One can create; and in what place ſoe'er. 
1hrive under evil, and work eafe out of pain, 
Through labour and endurance. Milton. 
Their fortitude was moſt, admirable in their 
preſence and <:duranc; of all evils, of pain, and 
of death. | Temple. 
3. State of ſuffering, 
I would fain know whether that man takes a 
rational courſe to preſerve hunſelf, who refuſes 


| 


3 


men for the next ſummer. 
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[the encdluraue of theſe higher troubles, to ſecure 


himſelf from a condition infinitely more miſer- 


able ? 
4. Delay ? procraſtication. Obſolete. 


I ſhould have ta'en ſome pains to bring together 


Yourſelf and your accuſers, and have heard you, 
Without endurance further. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
To EN DU'RE. v. a. [endurer, French; durare, 
Latin. ] 
1. To bear; to ſuſtain ; to ſupport unbroken. 
The hardneſs of bodies is cauſed chiefly by the 
jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, and their imparity with 


the tangible parts, which make them not only 


hard, but fragile, and leſs enduring of preſſure. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Both 88 of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo 


pur 
As Urte the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure, 
Di yden. 
2. To bear with patience. 
So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could endure; without him, live no life, Milton. 
The gout haunts uſually the eaſy and the rich, 
the nice and the lazy, who grow to. ende much, 
becauſe they can endure little. Temple, 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, and 
muſt 
Endure our law. Shakeſpeare”; Cymbeline, 
Taking into the city all ſuch things as they 
thought needful for the enduring of the ſiege, 
they deſtroyed all the reſt. Knollen Hi Nor y. 
3. To undergo ; to ſuſtain. 
I wiſh to die, yet dare not death ende. Dy BE 
4. To continue in. Not uſed. 


The deer endureth the womb but eight months, 


and is complete at ſix years. Brown's Vulgar Err, 

To Expu'rE, v. 2. 

1. To laſt ;*to remain; to continue. 

Labour not for the meat which periſheth, but 
for that meat which en e ,H¾i˙ñ unto everlaſting _ 

om, 

Doth the crown endure to every generation? 

Proverbs, 

By being able to repeat meaſures of time, or 
ideas of ſtated length of duration in our minds, 
we can imagine duration, where nothing does 
really endure or exiſt. 

A charm that ſhall to age are 
The mind benevolent and{pure. 

2. To brook ; to bear; to admit, 

For how can I endure to ſee the evil that ſhall 
come unto my people? Or how can I endure 
ſee the deſtruction of my Kindred? Eb. viii. 6. 

Our great Engiith lords could not end that 
any kings ſhould reign in Ireland but themſelves ; 
navy they could hardly endure that the crown of 
England ſhould have any power over them. 

Davies on Ireland, 

Ex DUKE R. 2. ſ. [from endure. |] 

1. One that can bear or endure ; 3 ſuſtainer ; 
ſufferer. 

They are very valiant and hardy; for the moſt 
part great ue of cold, labour, hunger, and 
all hardinefs. Spenſer. 

2. Continuer ; laſter. 12 | 


Anon. 


E'NDw1sE. adv. [end and* wiſe.] Erectly; up- 


rightly: on end. 


A rude and unpoliſhed America, peopled with 


ſlothful and naked Indians, living in pitiful huts 
and cabbins, made of poles ſet endviſe. 
Ray en the Creation, 

To E/XECATE. v. a. [ enccoy Latin. To My to 
deſtroy. 

Some plagues partake of ſuch a pernicious de- 
gree of malignity, that, in the manner of a moſt 
preſentaneous poiſon, they enccate in two or three 
hours, ſuddenly corrupting or extinguiſhing the 
vital ſpirits. Har wey on the Plague, 

EN ENV. u. f. [ennemi, Fr. i inimicas, Latin.] 

1. A publick foe. 


All theſe ſtatutes ſpeak of Engliſh rebels and 
Iriſh enemies, as if the Iriſh had never been in | 


condition of ſubjects, but always out of the pro- 
tection of the law, Davies on Ireland, 
The enemy thinks of raifing threeſcore thouſand 


South. 


Locke. 
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2. A 00 Opponent ; an antagoniſt, 
I ſay unto you, love your enemes. Mattherd 


3. Any one who regards en, with male vo- 


lence; not a friend. 
Kent, in diſguiſe, 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him geen 
Improper for a ſlave. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4. One that diſlikes. 
He that deſignedly uſes ambiguities, ought to be 
looked on as an enemy to truth and knowledge. 
| Lockes 
Hold is the critick, who dares prove . 
Theſe heroes were no friends to love; 
And bolder Re who dares aver, 
That they were cxemies to war. 
5. [In theology. ] The fiend ; the devil. 
Defend us from the danger of the enemy. 


Prior. 


ExEROHT IE. adj. Dei. S..] 


1. Forcible; active; vigorous; powerful in ef 
fect; efficacious. 
Theſe miaſms entering the body, are not ſo u- 


ergetich as to venenate the entire maſs of blood in 
an inſtant. Harvey, 
2. Operative; active; working; not at reſt. 

If then we will conceive of God truly, and, as 
far as we can, adequately, we muſt look upon 
him not only as an eternal Being, but alſo as a 
Being eternally ene, g tick. Grew, 

e eee n. .. [ &vegyeice, ] 

Power not exerted in action. 

They are not effective of any thing, nor leave 
no work behind them, but are energ:es merely: 
for their working upon mirrours, and places of 
echo, doth not alter any thing in thoſe bodies. 


Bacon. 


2. Force; vigour; effeacy; influence. 
Whether with particles of heav'nly fire 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire; 
Or earth, but new divided from the ſky, 
And pliant ſtill, retain'd th' ethereal energy: 
, den. 
God thinketh with operation infinitely perfect, 
with an omnipotent as w ell as an eternal ery. 
Gr es 
Beg the bleſſed Jeſus to give an energy to your 
imperfect prayers, by his moſt pow erful interceſ- 
fon. 5 0 Simaulridg e. 
: What but God ! 
Inſpiring God! who, boundleſs ſpirit all, 
And unremitting exergy, pervades, 
Adjuſts, ſuſtanis, and agitates the whole. 7 banſon 
3. Faculty; operation. 
atter, though divided into the ſubtileſt parte, 
moved ſwiftly, is ſenſeleſs and ſtupid, and makes 
no approach to vital «#2 y. Rey on the Creation, 
How can concuſſion of atoms beget ſelf-con- 
ſciouſneſs, and powers and energie that we feel in 
our minds ? Bentley. 
4. Strength of expreflion ; force of figniticae 
tion; ſpirit ; life. 
Who did ever, in French authors, ſee 
The comprehenſive Englith energy? Roſcommon. 
Swift and ready, and f: uniliar communication 18 
made by ſpeech; and, when animated by elocu- 
tion, it acquires a greater life and exergy raviſhing 
and captivating the hearers. Halder. 
Many words deſerve to be thrown out of our 


language, and not a few antiquated to be reſtored, 


on account of their energy and ſound. Swift. 
To ENt/rvATE. v. a. [enerv9, Lat.] To weak- 
en ; to deprive of force ; to emaſculate. 
Great empires, while they ſtand, do ene vat 
and deſtroy the forces of the natives which they 
have ſubdued, reſting upon their own protecting 
forces. Bacon, 
Sheepiſh ſoftneſs often euntrvates thoſe who are 
bred like fondlings at home. Locke. 
On each en-+vate ſtring they taught the note, 


To pant, or tremble through an eunuch's throat. 


75 Cs 

Footmen exerciſe themſelves, whilſt their == 
wvatcd lords are ſoftly lolling in their chariots. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, 
ExrtrvaſTION. u. /. [from enerve. | 

1. The act of weakening ; emaſculation. 


«Tddijan on the Mur. 


Common Pr ayer. 
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And his old hate to you. 
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2, The ſtate of being weakened ; effeminaey. 
To Ex KVG. v. a. enero, Lat.] To weaken, 


to break the force of; to cruſh. 


We ſhall be able to ſolve and rnerve their force. 
Digby. 

Sach object hath the pow'r to ſoft'n and tame 

Severeſt temper, ſmooth the rugged'ft brow, _ 
Eneve, and with voluptnons hope diffolve. Milton. 
To ENT a'mt3n. v. a. [from famiſh.] To ſtarve; 
to famiſh; to Kill with hunger. Did. 
To Ext EE LE. v. a. from feebte.] To weak- 


enz to enervate; to deprive of ſtrength. 


I've belied a lady, 

The princeſs of this country; and the air on't 
Revengingly enfrehies me. Shakt-ſprare”s 'Cymbeline. 

My people are with ſickneſs much ef. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Much hath hell debas'd, and pain 

EnfeebPd me, to what I was in heaven! Milton. 
dome employ their time in affairs below the 
dignity of their perſons; and being called by God, 
or the republick, to bear great burdens, do rnfeebtc 


their underRangdings by ſordid and brutih buſineſs." 


Taylors Rule of living holy. 

Sure, nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mold, 
Fu bud all my foul with tender paſſttons, 

And ſunk me even below my own weak Tex. 
Addijon's Cato. 

To ENFEOFF. v. a. { ſenfamentum, low Latin.) 
To inveſt with any dignities or pofleflions. A law 
term. : 

If the eldeſt ſon wfroff the fecond, reſerving” 
homage, and that homege paid, and then the ſe- 
cond fon dies without iſſue, it will deſcend to the 
eldeſt as heir, and the ſeignory is extinct. ; 

5 Hote's Common Law of England. 
Ex NTT Fatt Nt. . ſ. from cf. 

1. The act of enfeoffing. 

2. The inſtrument or deed by which one is in- 
veſted with poſſeſſions. 

To Exrt'T TER. v. a. [from ſetter. ] To bind in 
fetters ; to enchain. Not in uſe. 

His ſoul is ſo enfetter'd to her love, 
That ſhe may make, unmake, do what ſhe lift. 
Shakeſpeare. 
ENFILADE. u. ſ. [Fr.] A ſtrait paſſage; any 


- thing through which a right line may be drawn. | mine the choice. 


Military term. | 
To EXFI1La'DE. v. a. {from the noun. ] To pierce 
in a right line. Ts | . 
The avenues, being cut through the wood in 
right lines, were enfiladed by the Spanith canon. 
| Zap dition to Carthagena. 
To Ex PIK. v. a. [from e.] To fire; to ſet 
on fire; to kindle. Obſolete. h 
So hard thoſe heavenly beanties be cd, 
As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs. Spenſer. 
To Exro'ret. v. a. | enforcir, French. ] 
1. To give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen ; to invig- 
berate. | X 
2. To make or gain by force. 
The idle ftroke, enforcing furious way, 
Miſſing the mark of his miſaimed fight, 
Did fall to ground. Fairy Queen. 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, ſometimes with 
pray'rs 
Faforce their charity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3- To put in a& by violence. 
Sker away as ſwift as ſtones 
F»/orced from the old Atlyrian flings. 


Shakeſpear®s Henry V. 


4. To inftigate; to provoke; to urge on; to 
Amate. 

Fear gave her wings, and rage enferc'd my flight 
Through woods and plains. Fair y Qucen. 
If you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce vou. Shakeſp. 
5. To urge with energy. | 
All revoke 
Your ignorant election; enforce his pride, : 
Shuk P. Corialans. 
He provalled with him, by enforcing the ill con- 
ſe juence of his refuſal to take the office, which 
would be interpreted to his diflike of the court. 
| Clarendon. 


| As a petty enterprife of ſmall ef cc. 
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To avoid all appearance of diſaffection, 1 have 
taken care to exfove loyalty by an invincible argu- 
ment. ö 
6. To compel; to conſtrain. 
For competence of life T will allow you, 


A juſt difdain conceived by that queen, that fo 
wicked a rebel ſhould prevail againſt her, did 
move and almoſt enforce her to fend over that 
mighty army. 

7. To preſs with a charge. Little uſed, 

In this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tyrannick pow'r: If he evade us there, 

Hufarce him with his envy to the people, 
And that the fpoils got on the Antiates 
Was ne'er diſtributed. Shakeſpeare's Cori olanus. 

To EN TORE. v. v. To prove; to evince; to 
ſhew beyond contradiction. 

Which laws in ſteh caſe we muſt obey, unleſs 


the contrary, Hooker. 
Not uſed. 


He now dess thee thrice to ſingle fight, 


Mziltos's Ap miſt. 


choice. 

If thou did'ft put this ſow'r cold habit on, 
To caſtigate thy pride, 'twere well, but thou 
Doft it eforcedly : thoud'ſt courtier be, 
Wert thou not beggar. 

Exro'kCEMENT. 7. /. {from e»force.] 

1. An act of violence; compulſion; force of- 
fered, 

Confeſs *twas hers, and by what rough force- 

rent 
You got it from her. Shakeſpeare. 

He that contendeth againſt theſe c ee, may 
eaſily maſter or reſt them. Raſcigh's Hiſtory. 

2. Sanction; that which gives force to a law. 

The rewards and .pnniſhments of another life, 
which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed as the exforce- 
ments of his law, are of weight enongh to deter- 
Locke. 

3- Motive of conviction ; urgent evidence. 

The perſonal deſcent of God himſelf, and his 
aſſumption of our fleſh to his divinity, was an en- 
forcement beyond all the methods of wiſdom that 
were ever made uſe of in the world. 

Hammontl on Fundamentals. 

4. Preſſing exigence. 

More than I have ſaid, 
The leiſure and -»forcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Ex roR C ER. u. /. 2 enforce.] Compeller; 
one who effects by violence. 

When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down 
an hill, 'tis certain that the man is the violent en- 
forcer of the firſt motion of it. 

: Hammonds Funlamentals. 

ExFo'ULDRED. adj. [from faudre, French. ] 
Mixed with lightning. Obſolete. 

Heart cannot think what courage and what cries, 
With foul enfouldred ſmoak and flaſhing fire, 

The hell-bred beaſt threw forth unto the ſkies. 
5 F. airy Dern, 

To ExT RA NJ RS E. v. a. {from franchiſ..) 

1. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The Englith collonies, and ſome ſepts of the 
Iriſhry, enfranchiſed by ſpecial charters, were ad- 
mitted to the benefit of the laws. Davies on Ireland, 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thoſe peo- 
ple that were the firſt inhabitants of Rome, or of 
thoſe that were after incorporated and enfrarchiſed 
into that name, city, or government. 

Hale*s Origin of Mankind. 

2. To ſet free from flavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking 
healths to a draught at a meal; and, laſtly, to g'it- 
continue altogether: but if a man have the forti- 
tude and reſolution to eyfrunchiſe himſelf at once, 
that is the beſt. Baccn's Hſuys. 

If they won a battle, priſoners became ſlaves, 


Swe fe. 


That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shaleſ. 


Dawes on Ireland. 


there be reaſon ſhewed, which may necettarily en- 
force that the law of reaſon, or of God, doth enjoin 


Exro'sCE. 2 . [from fon ce.] Power; ſtrength. 


Ex FOR EDL. adv. [from enforce. ] By vio- 
lence; not voluntarily; not ſpontaneouſly ; not by 


Shak: fs. Timon. 


ſee the effect certainly averred. 


ENG 


and continued ſo in their generations, unleſs fu 
cbiſed by their maſters. 7 
3. To free or releaſe from cuſtody, 
His miſtreſs | 
Did hold his eyes lockt in her cryſtal looks. 
—Beltke, that now ſhe hath enfranchi vd them, 
Upon ſome other pawn for fealty. Sbateſpehre. 
4. To denizen ; to'endenizen. 
Theſe words have been enfran:hifetl amongſt us. 
FF abi. 
Exyra/NcHISEMENT. v. ſ. from franchiſe. | 
1. Inveſtiture of the privileges of a denizen. 
The incorporating a man into any ſociety, or 
body politick. For example, he that is by charter 
made denizen of England, is faid to be enfranchi- 
Ted; and fo is he that is made a citizen of London, 
or other city, or burgsfs of any town corporate, 
becauſe he is made partaker of thofe liberties that 
appertain to the corporation. Cowel. 
His coming hither hath no farther ſcope, 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchiſenent immediate on his knees. 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
2. Neleaſe from priſon or from ſlavery. | 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caſt off his chains of bondage and embrace 
His golden uncontroul'd exfranchiſement. 
- | 2 bakeſpearts Rithart II. 
NF RO EN. particip, | from frozen] Congealed 
with cold. Not fed. { 1 1 
Vet to augment the anguiſh of my ſmart, 


{ Thou haſt -»ſrozen her diſdainful broaſt, 


That no one drop of pity there doth reft. 


| | | ſer on Lve. 
To ENGA'GE. v. a. \ er, F : 
I.. To make liable for a debt to a creditar. 
I have exgag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 
Enrgag'd my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed ray means. Shakeſ. Mercham of Venice. 
2. Toimpawn ; to take. 
They moſt perfidiouſly condemn 
Thoſe that egg their lives for them. Hudibras 
3- To ent; to bring into a party. 
All wicked men are of a ainſt religion: 
ſome luſt or intereſt 1 =, ou 


Tilluſm. 

4. To embark in an affair. 

So far had we engaged ourſelves, unfortunate 
ſouls, that we liſted not to complain, fince our 
complaints could not but carry the greateſt accu- 
ſation to ourſelves. Sidney 

Before I e»gage myſelf in giving any anſwer to 
this objection of inconſumptible . I would 

en Bodies, 

5. To unke; to attach; to make adherent. 

Good- nature engages every body to him. Add. 

6. To induce; to win by pleaſing means; to 

ain. 

e To ev'ry duty he could minds engage, 
Provoke their courage, and command their 4 
- Watker. 

His beauty theſe, and thoſe his blooming age, 
The reſt his houſe and his own fame engage. 


Dryen's Min, 
So ſhall I court thy deareſt truth, 
When beauty ceaſes to engage; 
So thinking on thy charming youth, 
PH love it oer again in age. Priar. 


7. To bind by any appointment or contract. 
We have been firm to our allies, without de- 


| clining any expence to which we had engaged our- 


ſelves, and we have even exceeded our engage- - 
ment. | Altterviry. 

8. To ſeize by the attention; as, he was deeply 
engaged in converſation. 

9. To employ ; to hold in buſineſs. 

For I ſhall ſing of battles, blood, and rage. 
Which princes and their people did engage. Dryd. 

10. To encounter ; to fight. | 

The rebel Knave, who dares his prince 5 | 
Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage. Popes 

To EN CVE. v. u. | 

1. To conflict; to fight. 

Upon advertifernent of the Scots army, the ear! 
of Holland was ſent with a body to meet and eu- 
gage with it. Clarender. 
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war, French. ] 


partially, and without eng:g-m#t, is at the pains to 
examine. 


idleneſs. 


* Wheredvf thy proud ctuld, arrogant man, is puttt, 
- Krgender'fi the black toad and adder blue. 


Animates virtue. 


Aduced. 


To fall like men in arms, ſome dare renew 


protect by a garriſon. 


terrible engines of death, will be well employed. 


ENG 
2. To embark in any buſineſs; to enliſt in any 
At. 
"Tis not indeed my talent to egag?. 
In lofty trifles, or to ſwell my page | 
With wind and noiſe. Dryden's Perfins, 
Exc A/GEMENT 2. +, [from engage; Engiigee 


t. The act of engaging, impawning, or making 
liable to a debt. 
2. Obligation by contract. 

We have, in expence, exceeded our engege- 
ments. Atterbury. 
z. Adherence to a party or cauſe; partiality. 

This practice may be obvious to any Who im- 


Swift. 
4. Employment of the attention. 
Play, either by our tov conſtant or too long en- 
gaverert in it, becomes like an employment or 


profeſſion. 1 ers. 
c. Fight; conflict; battle. A word very po- 
etical. h 


Cur army, led by valiant Torriſmond, 
Is now in hot *. genie vt with the Moors. 
Encourag'd by deipair, or obſtinate 


Dryden. 


Feeble egg, meeting glorious fate 
On the tirm land. . 

6. Obligation; motive. 5 

This is the greateſt engagement not to for feit an 
opportunity. Hammond's Fandaviental:. 

Te Exc ol. v. a. [from g..0/.] To impriſon; 
to confine. | 

Within my mouth you have ergao/d my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
To Enca/rrISON. v. a. {from gurriſo.j. To 


Pt. 


Neptune with a guard doth engarriſen her 
ſtrongly. Haus l. 

To EN CE ND ER. v. . [engendre, French. | 

1. To beget between different ſexes. 

This baſtard love is engendered betwixt luſt and 
3 | Sedus y. 
2. To produce; to form. ä 
Oh nature! thou, who of the ſelf-ſame mettle, 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Again, if fouls do other ſouls beget, 
*Tis by themſelves, or by the body's pow'r : 
If by themſelves, what doth their working let, 
But they might ſouls ergerder eviry hour? Davies. 
3. To excite; to cauſe; to produce. 
Say, can you faſt? Your ſtomachs are too 
| young, 
And abitinence enzond-rs maladies. = Shakeſpeare. 
The preſence of a king e:garders love | x 
Amoneſt his ſubjects and his loyal friends. SHA. 
That engender thunder in his breaſt, 
And makes him roar theſe accuſations forth. 
Shakeſpeare. 
It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and 
Addijon. 
4. To bring forth. 
Vice exzenders ſhame, and fully broods o'er _ 
ie. 
To Ex cENDER. v. n. To be cauſed ; to be pro- 


Thick clouds are ſpread, and ſtorms «render 
there. | 3 | Dryden, 
ENGINE. ». /. [ergin, French; ing:gno, Italian.) 
1. Any mechanical complication, in which vari- 
eus movements and parts concur to one effect. 
2. A military machine. 
This is our egi, towers that overthrows; 
Our ſpear that hurts, our ſwerd that wounds our 
toes. | atax, 
3. Any inſtrument. | 
The ſword, the arrow, the gun, with many 
© ; - 
. Raleigb's Efſay:. 
He takes the ſciſſars, and extends 
The little engine Cn his fingers ends. 


Pope. 


4. Any uinſtrumeut to throw water upon bun- 


ing huules. 


Some cut the pipes, and ſome the gin play; 
And ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 
| | Dryden. 
g. Any means uſed to bring to pafs, or to effect. 
Uſually in an ill ſenſe. | 
- Prayer muſt be divine and heavenly, which the 
devil with all his ergizes ſo violently oppoſeth. 
Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
6. An agent for another. In contempt. 
They had th' eſpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up into the ſtate they were. Daniel. 
Excixt#Er. . Lin genoicui, French.] One who 
manages. engines; one * ho directs the artillery of 
an army. a WE: 
For tis the ſport to have the engineer | 
Hoiſt with his own petard. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Him thus enrag'd, 
Deſcrying from afar, ſome engincer, | 
Dext'rous to guide th' unerring charge, deſign'd, 
By one nice ſhot, to terminate the war. I hHilips. 
An author, who points his ſatire at a great man, 
is like the c:2-107 who ſignalized himſelf by this 
ungenerous practice. | Lddifon. 
Ex N ERV. z. ſ. [from engine.] 
1. The act of managing artillery. 


cation, architecture, erg:nery, or navigation. | 

| Milton on Education, 

2. Engines of war; artillery. 
\'e ſaw the foe 

Approaching, groſs and huge, in hollow cube 

Trainiag his dev'liſh egirery. Aſiilton. 


ſurround; to environ; to encompaſs. 
My heart is drowi'd with grief, 
My body round erg t with miſery ; | 
For what's more miſerable than diſcontent ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
That gold muſt round egi theſe brows of mine. 
S bake} peas 'Co 
ENGLISH. adi. ſenzler, Saxon.] Belonging 
to England; thence Englith is the language of 
England. | | 
He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and 
you may come into the court, and ſwear that 1 
have a poor pennyworth in the Eng //Þ.. 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Of Eg liſh talc, the coarſer ſort is called plaiſter, 
or paract; the nner, ſpoad. Woodward. 
Te E/xGL1$SH. v. 4. | from the noun. ] To tranſ- 
late into Engliſh. 
The hollow inſtrument terebra, we may engl 
Plercer. enn. 
We find not a word in the text can properly be 
rendered aniſe, which is what the Latins call ane- 
thum, aud properly 4g he, dill. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
To EnGLvu's. v. a. [eghutir, French,] | 
1. To ſwallow up. It is now little uſed in any 
ſenſe. | 
| Neither my place, nor ought I heard of buſineſs, 
Hath rais'd me from my bed ; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me: for my particular grief 
Exg/4t; and ſwallows other ſorrows. Shakeſp. Oth. 
Certainly, thou art ſo near the gulf, 
Thou needs muſt be englutted. S hakepeare”s Henry V. 
How many prodigal bits have ſlaves and peaſants 
This night engluttcd / Shake/fears”s Timon. 
2. To fill. 
Whoſe grieved minds, which choler did caglut, 
Againit themſelves turning their wrathful ſpight. 


Spenſer, 
3 To glut; to pamper. | 
| Being once englutted with vanity, he will 
ſtraightway loath all learning. Aſcbam's Schoolm, 
To EGON E. v. 4. | from gore.] To pierce ; to 
prick. Not uſed. | 
As ſavage bull, whom two fierce maſtiſs bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, 
But with his dreadful horr.s them drives afore. 
Sper er, 
*o EnGo'xGt. v. a. [from gorge, French, a 
throat. | To ſwallow ; to devour ; to gorge. 
Then fraught with rancour and engoged ire, 


4 


They may deſcend in mathematicks to fortifi- | 


That is the gulph of greedineſs, they fay, 
That deep ergorgeth all this world its prey. Spenſer. 


4 


F 


To EN OUD. v. a. | from gird.] To encircle ; to | 


— 


ENG 


To ENGO'RGE. v. . To devour; to feed with 
eagerneſs and voracity.; to riot. 

Greedily ſhe engorg'd without reſtraint, 

And knew not eating death! Mili. Paradiſe © 

T0 ENGRW'IL. v. a. | from grele, French, hail.] 

To variegate ; to ſpot as with hail. A word now 

uſed only in heraldry, for to indent in curve lines. 
Aacides then ſhews 

A long lance, and a cauldron,. new engrald with 

twenty hues. Chapman's Iliads. 

Polwheel beareth a ſaultier engrailed. 

Carew's Survey. 
To EN GRIN. v. a. | from grain.] To die deep 
to die in grain. 

See thou how freſh my flowers being ſpread,. 
Dyed in lite white and crimſon red, 
With leaves engrain'd in luſty green. Spenſ. Paſt. 

To ENGRA'PPLE, v. a. | from grapph.] To cloſe 
with; to contend with hold on each other. 

There ſhall young Hotſpur, with a fury led, 
Engrapple with thy ſon, as fierce as he. Daniel. 

To ExncRa'sP, v. a. [from graſp.] To ſeize 


to hold faſt in the hand; to gripe. 


Now 'gan Pyrocles wax as wood as he, 
And him atfronted with impatient might; 
And both together fierce engraſped he, 


| Whiles Guyon ſtanding by, their uncouth ſtrife. 


does ſee. Spenfer. 
To ExGRA'VE. v. a. preter. engraved 3 parts 
pail. engraved or engrawen. | engraver, F 3 
1. To picture by inciſions in any matter. 
Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 


Like a broad table, did itſelf diſpread; 
For love his lofty triumphs to eng ve, 


And write the battles of his great godhead. 
| | | Fairy Queen. 
O'er all, the heav'n's refulgent image ſhines ; 
On either gate were fix engraven ſigns. Add. Ocad. 
Names freſh engrav'd appear'd of wits renown'd ; 
I look*d again, nor could their trace be found. 
: Pope. 
2. To mark wood or ſtone. 1 
Ergrave the two ſtones with the names. 
| Ex. xxviii. 11. 
3. To impreſs deeply; to imprint. 


ergrave principles, in men's minds, in words of 
uncertain ſignification. Locke, 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be exgraven 
in the hearts of all promoters of charity. Atterb. 
Sounds which addreſs the ear, are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye, 
Lives long upon the mind : the faithful fight 
Engraves the Knowledge with a beam of light. 


4. [from grave.] To bury; to inhume; to 
inter. ES 

The ſon had charge of them, now being dead, 
In ſeemly ſort their corſes to exgrave, = 
And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. 

Sp8#1: ere 

ExGRA'VER. #. /. {from engrave.] A cutter in 
ſtone or other matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itſelf, as the 
pencil of a painter or engraver makes the images in 
the table, but are imprinted in a wonderful me- 
thod in the ſoul. | | Hale. 

To EN OGRIK VEB. 2. a. [from grieve.] To paia ; 
to vex ; to afflict; to diſconſolate. | 

The gnawing anguiſh, and ſharp jealouſy, 
Which his ſad ſpeech infixed in my breaſt, 

Rankled ſo ſore, and feſter'd inwardly, 

That my engrieved mind could find no reſt. 
Fairy Queen, 

Aches, and hurts, and corns, do ergrieve eith 
towards rain, or towards froſt. Pacon's Nat. Hift. 

To ExGRro'ss. v. a. [g Ar, French. ] 

1. To thigken ; to make thick. 

But more happy he than wiſe, 
Of that ſea's nature did him not aviſe, 
The waves thereof ſo flow and fluggiſh were, 
Engroſsd with mud, which did them foul agrieſe, 
That every welghty thing they did upbear. 
- Fairy Queer, 


He calt at OACE hum to aygnge for all. Spenſer. 


2. TO 


It will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould 


Watts. 
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er and favour by no other tenure than preſumption. 


E N H 
2. To encreaſe in bulk. 


Though pillars, by channeling, be ſeemingly 
id to our ſight, yet they are truly weakened 


end 
in themſelves. Walton. 
3. To fatten; to plump up. 
Not ſleeping, to eng- 9/5 his idle body; 
But praying, to enrich his watchful ſoul. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
4. To ſeize in the groſs; to ſeize the whole of 
ary t Hilig. : 
If thou c1712/7/7 all the griefs as thine, 
Thou robb'ſt mie of a moiety. Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe two great things that ſo engreſi the deſires 
and defigns of both the nobler and 1gnobler ſort of 
mankind, are to be found in religion; namely, 


wiſlom and pleaſure. outh, 
A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 
Or ſome worſe brute in human ſhape, 
Eagroſ the fancies of the fair, Swift. 


To purchaſe the whole of any commodity tor 
the ſake of ſelling at a high price, 

6. To copy in a large hand. | 

Here is ti inditment of the good lord Haſtings, 
Which in a ſet hand fairly is engreſs'd. | 

Shakeſpears's Richard III. 

A clerk, foredoom'd his father's ſoul to croſs, 
Who pens a ſtanza when he ſhould enges. Pope. 

ExcRo'ssE#. x. . | from eng.] He that pur- 
chaſes large quantities of any commodity, in or- 
der to ſell it at a high price. 

A new ſort of engere, or foreſtallers, having 
the feeding and ſupplying this numerous body of 
workmen in the woullen manufactures, out of their 
warehouſes, ſet the price upon the poor land- 
hoider. Locke. 

Excro'ss MENT. . ſ. from engroſs.] Appro- 
* of things in the groſs; exorbitant acqui- 

tion. ; | 
Our thighs are pack't with wax, our mouths 
with honey: 45 5 
Me bring it to the hive; and, like the bees, 
Are murder'd for our pains! This bitter taſte 
Yield his cn210/ments to the dying father. | 
Shak-ſpeare's Henry IV. 
Thoſe held their immoderate engrofſments of pow- 


| Saut. 

To ENU D. v. a. [from guard. ] To protect; 
to defend; to ſurround as guards. Not uſed. 

A hundred knights! yes, that on ev'ry dream 
He may erguard his dotage with their pow'rs, 
And hold our lives at mercy. | 

| Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

To Exn ANC E. v. a. [havfſer, enbauſſer, Fr.] 

7. To lift up; to raiſe on high. A ſenſe now 
odſolete. 5 

Both of them high at once their hands enhanc'd, 
And doth at once their huge blows down did ſway, 

| Spenſer. 

2. To raiſe; to advance; to heighten in price. 

The defire of money is every where the ſame : 
Its vent varies very little, but as its greater ſcar- 
city enbances its price, and increaſes the ſcramble. 

Locke. 

2. To raiſe in eſteem. | 

What is it but the experience of want that en- 
barices the value of plenty ? L Eftrange. 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now 
undergo, will contribute to enhance our pleaſure. 

Altterlury. 

4. To aggravate; to increaſe from bad to worſe. 

To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts 
incite is the will of God within us, is the princi- 
ple of villainy that hath ated in the children of 
diſobedience, enhanced and improved with circum- 
ſtances of greater impudence than the moſt abo- 
minable heathens were guilty of. Hammond. 

The relation which thoſe children bore to the 
prieſthood, contributed to , their guilt, and 
z»ncreaſe their puniſhment. Atterbury. 

ExHAa'NCEMENT. 1. ſ. [from enhance. 

1. Encreaſe ; augmentation of value. 

Their yearly rents are not improved, the land- 
lords making no leſs gain by fines than by exbance- | 
ment of rents. 9 — es hes Bacon. 

2. Aggravation; encreaſe of ill. 
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Jocular flanders have, from the ſlightneſs of the 
temptation, an exhancement of guilt. 
Government of the Tongue, 

ENIGMA. ». /. [ enigma, Lat. dnry;we.] A rid- 
dle: an obſcure queſtion ; a poſition expreſſed in 
remote and ambiguous terms. 

The dark enigma will allow 
A meaning; which, if well I underſtand, 
From ſacrilege will free the god's command. 
Dryden. 

A cuſtom was amongſt the ancients of propoſing 
an enigma at feſtivals, and adjudgiug a reward to 
him that ſolved it. Pate. 

Ex16MAa'/TICAL. adj. [from enigma.] 

1. Obſcure; ambiguoutly or darkly expreſſed. 

Your anſwer, fir, is en/gmatical, | 
Shakeſpeare's Mach Ads about Nothing. 

Empmatical deliveries comprehend uſeful veri- 
ties; but being miſtaken by liberal expoſitors at 
firſt, they have been miſunderſtood by moſt fince. 
| Prown's Vulgar Errours. 

Whilſt they affect enigmarical obſcurity, they 
puzzle the readers of their divulged proceſſes. 

Boyle. 

Athenæus gives inſtances of the enigma tical pro- 
poſitions in uſe at Athens, and of the forfeitures 
and rewards upon the ſolution or non-ſolution. 

| s Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 

Pin Cloudy; obſcurely conceived or apprehend- 

ed. 
Faith here is the aſſent to thoſe things which 
come to us by hearing, and are ſo believed by ad- 
herence, or dark enigmtical knowledge, but here- 
after are ſeen or known demonſtratively. Hammond. 

ExIcMA'TICALLY. adv. | from ne.] In a 
ſenſe different from that which the words in their 
familiar acceptation imply. 

Homer ſpeaks enigmatically, and intends that 
theſe monſters are merely the creation of poetry. 
| . Broome. 

Ex1'GMATIST. n. /. [from eni9ma.] One who 
deals in obſcure and ambiguous matters ; maker of 
riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuouſly with my 
reader than the abovementioned enigmer/? has done, 
I ſhall prefent him with a Key to my riddle. 

Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 

To ENJ]OVIN. v. a. [enjoindre, French. ] To di- 
rect to order; to preſcribe, It is more autho- 
5 than dire, and leſs imperious than com- 
1 . & 

To ſatisfy the good old man, 

I would bend under any heavy weight 

That he'll enjoin me to. Shakejp. Much Ado. 

Monks and philoſophers, and ſuch as do con- 
tinually enjoin themſelves. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 

It endeayours to ſecure every man's intereſt, by 
enjoining that truth and fidelity be inviolably pre- 
ſerved. 

Ex 3 ». ſ. [from enjoin.] One who gives 
injunctions. ee 

ExJo'1NMENT. #./. [from exjoin.] Direction; 
command. 

Critical tria! ſhould be made by publick po 
ment, whereby determination might be ſettled be- 
yond debate. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ToENJOY. v. a. | jcuir, enjouir, French. 

1. To feel or perceive with pleaſure; to have 
a pleaſing ſenſe of; to be delighted with. 

I could eie the pangs of death, : 
And ſmile in agony. Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition of. — 

Edward the faint, in whom it pleaſed God, 
righteous and juſt, to let England fee what a bleſ- 
ſing ſin and iniquity would not ſuffer it to 72 

5 coker. 


Plato's elyſium, leap'd into the fea, _ . __ 
Cleombrotus. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. To pleaſe; to gladden; to exhilarate ; to 
glad; to delight. This ſenſe is nſual with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun, and is derived from enjouir. - 
Creatures are made to enjoy themſelves, as well 
as to ſerve us. More againſt Atleiſm. 
When a man ſhall, with a ſober, ſedate, diabo- 
lical rancour, look upon and enjoy himdelF in the 
p 43 * 2 „ + 


1 


Til lat ſon. 1 


He, who, to enjoy > 7. | 
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fight of his neighbour's. fin and ſhame, can he 
plead the inſtigation of any appetite in nature? X 
S94t#, 
To ExJo'v. v. . To live in happineſs. 
Then TI thall be no more; 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extint. Million. 

_ ExnJo'ver, 1. J. [from eyoy. ] One that has fru- 
ition or pofleflion. Diet. 

Exjo'vMENT. . ſ. [from enjoy.] Pleaſure; 
happineſs; fruition. I 

His hopes and expectations are bigger than bis 
2njoyment i. Tillotſon. 

To ExXx1NDLE. v. a. [from kindle.) 23-64 

1. To ſet on fire; toinflame ; to put in a flame. 

Edmund, enkir:dl: all the ſparks of nature 

To quit this horrid act. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

2. To rouſe paſſions; to ſet the ſoul into a 
flame. * ; 

Your hand TI 

Gave ſign for me to leave you: ſo I did, 

Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 

Which ſeem'd too much enkindtd. 
| Shake/prare's Julius Ceſar. 

3. To incite to any act or hope. 

Do you not hope your children ſhall be kings, 
When thoſe who gave the thane of Cawder to 

me, 
Promis'd no leſs to them ? 
That, truſted home, 
Might yet e:4:nd/e you unto the crown. ay 
| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 
To ENLA/RGE. v. a. [enlargir, French.] ö 
I, To make greater in quantity or appearance: 
The wall, in luſtre and effect like glaſs, 

Which o'er each object caſting various dyes, _ 

Enlwges ſome, and others multiplies. Pope. 

* To encreaſe any thing in magnitude; to ex- ' 
tend. 

Where there is ſomething both lafting and 
ſcarce, and ſo valuable to be hoarded up, there 
men will not be apt to en/args their poſſeſſions of 
land. Locke. 

3. To encreaſe by repreſentation ; to magnify # - 
to exaggerate, 

4. To dilate ; to expand. 

Oye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 
our heart is enlarged. 2 Cor. vi. It. 

5. To ſet free from limitation. | 

Thongh ſhe appear honeſt to me, yet at other 
places ſhe enlargeth her mirth ſo far, that there is 
ſhrewd conſtruction made of her. 

3 Sbaleſpeares Merry Wives of Windſor. 
6. To extend to more purpoſes or uſes. 8 
It hath grown from no other root than only 2 
defire to enlarge the neceſſary uſe of the word of 
God, which defire hath begotten an errour, en- 
larging it farther than ſoundneſs of truth will bear. 

: Hoster. 
7. To amplify; to diſee. N 
This is that ſcience which would truly ela- g 
mens minds, were it ſtudied. Locte. 

Could the mind, as in number, come to ſo ſmall 
a part of extenſion or duration as excluded diviſi- 
bility, that would be the indiviſible unit, or idea; 
by repetition of which it would make its more *: 
larged ideas of extenſion and duration. 

8. To releaſe from confinement. 
EFulure the man committed yeſterday, 
That rail'd againſt our perſon. Shake/p. Henry V. 
9. To diffuſe in eloquence. FA 
/ They enlarged thetnfelves upon this ſubject with 
all the invidious inſinuations they could devite. _ 
: 7 2 Clarendon. 


To ExLAVROR. v. . | 
1. To expatiate ; to ſpeak' in many words. 
They appointed the chancellor bf the Exche- 
quer to enlarge upon any of thoſe particulars. h 
: 3 Cen. 
This is a theme ſo unpleaſant, I delight not to 
enlarge on it ; rather wiſh the memory of it were 
extinct. Decay of Pity. 
2. To be further extended. * 
Ihe caliphs obtained a ' mighty empire, which 
was in a fair way to have enlarged, until they fell 
out among themſelves. - © Nabigh. Efays. 
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ENLVNGEM TNT. n. ſ. [from enlarge. 
1. Encreaſe ; augmentation ; farther extenſion. 
The kiag afterw rards enlarged the conſtant obe- 
dience of the city with eu gement both of liber- 
ties and of revenues. Hayward, 
The ocean, which ſo long. our hopes confin'd, 
Could give no limits to his vaſter mind: 
Our bounds eal/zro9:9? was his lateſt toil, | 
Nor hath he left us pris ners to our iſle. Haller. 
gere never were any iſlands, or other confi- 
derable parcels of land, ainaifed or heaped up; 
nor. any enlargement, or addition of earth, made to 
the continent by the mud that is carried down into 
the ſea by rivers. Wrodwwa2rd. 


The commons in Rome generally purſued the 


eniarremont of their power by more ſet pang of 
one entire aſſembly againſt another. v. It. 
The Greek tongue received many enlergenmut; 
between the time of Homer and that of Plutatch. 
. Swift, 
2. Releaſe from confinement or ſervitude. 
Licutenant, 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees? 
Shak. Pear s Henry VI. 
Tf thou holdeft thy peace at the time, then ſhall 
their enlargement and deliverance ariſe to the Jews 
from anotlier place. Eſelir, iv. 14. 
3. Magnifying repreſentation. 
And all who told it, added ſomething new; 
And all who heard it, made enlargements too. 
| 172 fe. 
4. Expatiating ſpeech; copious diſcourſe. 
He concluded with an e ent upon the vices 
and corruptions which were got into the army. 
Clarendon. 


ExXL&'RGER. 2. /. [from enlarge.] Amplifier; 


one that encreaſes or dilates any thing. 

We ſhall not contentiouſly rejoin, but confer 
what is in us unto his name and honour, ready to 
be ſwallowed in any worthy enlarge. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To EXLUGHT. v. a. [from light.] To illuminatez 
to ſupply with light; to enlighten. 

Wit from the firſbhas ſhone on ages paſt, 

Erligbes tlie preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt. 


Pope. 
To EXLIGHTEN, v. g. from light.) 
T7. To illuminate ; to ſupply with light. 
God will eu Eq my darkneſs. Jſalimt. 


As one ſan ſhineth to the whole v orld, ſo there 
is no faith but this one publiſhed, the br ightneſs 
whereof muſt e:/gh:c2 all that come to the know- 
lecge of the truth. | Hoster. 

2. To quicken in the faculty of viſion. 

His eyes Mere lightened. Som. 

Love never fails to maſter what he finds; 
The fool egit, and the wiſe he blinds, 

Dryden. 

3. To inſtruct; to furniſh with enereaſe of 
kgowleuge. N 

T his doctrine is ſo agreeable to reaſon, that we 
meet with it in the writings of the exlightendd hea- 
thens. SSctator, 

'Tis he who cnlltens our underſtanding, cor- 
rects our Wills, and” enables us to ſubdue our affec- 
tons tothe law of Gd. Rovers, 

4. To cheer ; to exhilarate; to gladden. 

«. To:llumingte wal divine knowledge. 

"Thoſe whoa were once enliglyened. Hebrew, 

Ex IL JOT EN EA. 7. f | from enlighe.! 

1. IIluminatur; one that gives light. 

O, ſent from heav'n, 

Faligltner of my darkneſs! gracious things 

Thou haſt reveal'd. Malzar' s Hat «je Left. 

2. Inſtructor. 

Je EN LIVAK. v. a. | from lin.] To chain to:; 
to connect. 

Eli to waſte and de ſolation. 

Shakcheare's Henry V. 

Ta Ex LV VXN. v. a. [ from: If, live.] | 

1. To make quick; ; to make alive; to animate. 

2. To make vigorous or active. 

Theſc great or bs thus radically brig, 
Perauwe ſounts and origins of light, 
Emtivin woglys denied to human ght. 
In. a glaſs- houſe the MW men often ings ID a 
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f 


Prior. | 


enmity with God ? 
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fmalt quantity of freſh coals, which ſeems to ait. 
turb the fire, but very much er/:vons it. Swift. 
3- To make ſprightly or vivacious. 
4. To raake gay or cheerful in appearance. 
ExLIVEN ER. v. ſ. [from enliven.] That which 
animates ; that which puts in motion; that which 
ny ig Orates. 
But fire, th' enlivener of the general frame, 
Is one, its operation ſtill the ſame: 
Its p2 inciple is in itſelf; while ours 
Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow' rs. 
Dryden. 
To Ex f. NIX E. v. a [orluniner, French.] To 
illumine ; to illuminate ; to enlighten. Not in uſe. 
For having yet in his deducted ſpright, 
Some ſparks remaining of that heav'nly fire, 
He is enlumim'd with that goodly light, 
Unto like goodly ſemblance to aſpire. er; A 
EN MIT Y. 2}. [from enemy; as if enomty, ina 
mity.| 


ſion. 
Their being forced to their books, in an age at 


enmity with all reſtraint, has been the reaſon. hy 


many have hated books. Locke. 
2. Contrariety of intereſts or inclinations ; mu- 
tual malignity. 
They ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
In bittereſt exm:y. Shakeſpeare's Cor talanus. 
Between thee and the woman I will put 
Fnmity ; and between thine and her ſeed : 
Her ſeed ſhall bruiſe thy head, thou bruiſe his 
heel. Milton. 
How far theſe controverſies, and appearing en- 
mities of thoſe glorious creatures, may be carried, 
is not my buſineſs to ſhew or determine. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
State of oppoſition. 
Cow ye not that the friendſhip of the world is 
James, iv. 4 
You muſt firmly be con; inced, that every ſin 


that you commit ſets you at cxmity with heaven, and 


and will, if not forſatten, render you incapable of 
it. Wake's Pre paration for Death. 

4. Malice; miſchievous . 

I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To wage againſt the city o' th' air. Sha ſp. 

He who performs his duty in a ſtation of great 
power, muſt needs incur the utter enn) of many, 
and the high diſpleaſure of more. 

To EN NAK IL E. Y. a. | from marble.] To turn 
to marble; to harden. Obſolete. 

Their dying to delay, 
Thou do'ſt enarbie the proud heart of her, 
Whoſe love before their life they do prefer. Spe-/. 

To ExME“s H. v. a. from meyÞ.] To net; to 
entangle ; ; tointrap. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodneſs make the net 
That ſhall eg them all. 

To EXP1E/RCE, v. a. [from pierce. | To transfix. 

I am too fore ee“ with his ſhatt 
To ſoar with his light feathers. Shakeſpeare. 

ExNt'aGON, . 1 Ewe and un.] A figure of 
nine angles. 

ExN ZA TICAL. adj. [ime.] Euncatical days, are 
every ninth day of a ſickneſs; and enc.ticul years, 
every ninth year of one's life. 

To Exxno'BL t. v. a. ſermblir, French. | 

I, To raife from commonalty to nobility. 

Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to e thoſe, 
That ſcarce ſome two days ſince were worth a no- 
ble. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To dignify ; to aggrandize ; to exalr ; to] 


raiſe. | 
God raiſed up the ſpirit of this great perſon, 
and ermobled his courage and conduct with the en- 
tire overthrow of this naght;z hoſt. South. 


What can cue ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not al} the blood of all the Howards. Pope. 
3. To eleyate ; to magnify. 
None ſo lovely, ſweet and fair, 
Or do more enn love. 
5 4. To make famous os illuſtrious. 


Waller. 


1. Unfriendly diſpoſition ; malevolence; aver- 


Aterbury. 


1 Lofles the 


 Shakeſp. Othello. 
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The Spaniards could not as invaders land in Tres 
land, but only ennobled ſome of the coalts thereof 


with ſhipw reck. Bac on. 
Ex xO I. EME NT. z. ſ. from enable] 
1. The act of raiſing to the rank of nobility. 

He added, during parliament, to his former 
creations, the en:9blement or advancement in nobili- 
ty of a few others. Bacon, 

2. Exaltation; elevation; dignity ; 


blements, ſuitable to the meaſures of an uaſtraitned 
goodneſs. 
Exopa'TION. n. /. [enodatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of untying a knot. 
2. Solution of a difficulty. 
ExORMITY. #. . | from exormous.] 
1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 
2. Deviation from right; depravity; corrup- 
tion. 


ormities of the government. 
Spenſer*s State of Ir and. 


or reſtrain e "mity no man can warrant. 
There are many little exormties in the world 


moved; but at the ſame time dare not meddle with 
them, for fear of betraying the dignity of the pul- 
pit. Addiſon's Guardian, 
excceding the common meaſure. In this ſenſe it 
has a plur al. 

It is not a bare ſpeculation that kings may run 
into e29rmtzes ; the practice may be proved by ex- 
ample. 

ENO'RMOUS. adj. e Lat.] 
1. Irregular; out of rule; not regulated by 
any ſtated meaſures. 

Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their git. 


Nature bare 
Wanton'd, as in her prime, and plaid at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweets, 
Wild above rule, or art, ezorm-us bliſs! Ailtons 


gure. 
The enarnous part of the light in the circumfe- 


rence of every lucid point, ought to be leſs diſ- 

cernible in ſhorter teleſcopes than in longer, be- 

cauſe the ſhorter tranſmit leſs light to the eye. 
Newton's Opticks 

3. Diſordered ; confuſed. | 
I ſhall find time 

re. 2m this c2rm25 ſtate, and ſeek to giv 

ir remedies. Shekefſp. King Lear: 

4. Wicked beyond the common meaſure. 

5. Exceeding in bulk the common meaſures ; 
always uſed with ſome degree of 6 or Oe 
ror, or wonder. 

A giant ſhepherd here his flock maintains, 

Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, ! 
A form enormous far unlike the race 
Ot human birth, in itature, or in face. 
Pope's Odyſſc y. 

Exo'sMouUSLY. adv. [from enormous. | Beyond 
meaſure. 

One who could ever eſpouſe a notion fo E200 
mufly abſurd and ſenſeleſs, as that the world. was 
framed by chance. Wed rd. 

Exno/nmousNesse. u. /. [ from: enormous. Im- 
meaſurable exceſs. 

When thoſe who have no opportunity to exa- 


but what ſhould hinder them from meaſuri the 
maſter by the Pleiten! 3 Decay of 1 % 
genoeg, Dutch. ] It is not eaſy to determine whe- 
when it is joined with a ſubſtantive, it is an adjec- 
tive, of winch -9w is the plural. In other ſitua- 
tions it ſeems an adverb; except that: after the 
verb To have, or To be, ther expreſſed or under- 


pronounced as if it were written en.] In a ſuf- 
ficient meaſure; for ab. may Satisfy. z ſo as may 


flice. 
| Þ Why 


The eternal AP FREE enr ee us with all en- 


Gn Il. fs 


We ſhall ſpeak of the particular abuſes and en 


That this law will be always ſufficient to bridle -_ 
Hooker — | 


which our preachers would be very glad to ſee re- 


3. Atrocious crime; flagitious villany : crimes. 
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Swift. 


"Mit ut one 


2. Excurfive beyond the Wt of a regular fi- 


mine our faith, ſee the en, of our works, 


Ex OU on. adj. [3enuh, Saxon + gan Gothick; 5 


ther this word be an. adjective or adverb; perhaps, 


{tood, it may be .accounted a ſubſtantive. It is 
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' Why would'ſt thou go, with one conſent they; 79 Exna/vr, v. a. [from rank.] To placein| We find ourſelves e:rc/{d in this heavenly fa- 
: cry, orderly ranks. mily as ſervants, and as ſons. | Spratt. 
When thou haſt gold e:ough, and Emily? Dr] No leiſure had he to -2rant his men. Shakeſpeare. | The champions, all of high degree, | 
When there was not room 292g for their herds, To Exra'PT. v. 4. | from rapt the participle Who Knighthood lov'd, and deeds of chivalry, 

they by conſent ſeparated, and enlarged their paſ- | preterite ſeems to be eur pt.] Throng'd to the lifts, and envy'd to behold 


ture. Locke. 1. To throw into an exiaſy; to tranſport with The names of others, not their own enr9!//'d. Dryd. 
ENO H. . /. . | enthuſiaſm. Mentes, an ever-honour'd name of old, 
r. Something ſufficient in greatneſs or excel- |. | I myſelf High ia Ulyiſes' ſocial lift , Pope's Cd y. 
lence. Am, like a prophet, ſuddenly enrapt Heroes and heroines of old, 


Tis enugb for me to have endeavoured the union | To tell thee, that this day is ominons. Shabeſpeare. | By hunour only were euro d 
2. In the following quotation ic ſeems errene- | Among their brethren of the ſkies ; 


of my country, whilſt I continued in public em ; | 
ployments. : Temp/c | ouſly written for enwrapt, involv'd; wrapt up. To which, though late, ſhall Stella rife. Swift. 
The indolency and enjoyment we have, ſuſſicing Nor hath he been fo ch in thoſe ſtudies as to 2. To record; to leave in writing. 
'S for our pretent happineſs, we defire not to ven- |.aeglect the polite arts of painting and poetry. He ſwore conſent to your ſucceſlion; 
4 ture the change, being content, and that is % b. Arbuthnet and Pape. His oath enro/led in the parliament. | 
2 | | 8 9 | Lace] Ts ExRa'y TURE. v. a. [from rapture.] To trant- Shak-jpeare”s Henry VI. 
Enugh for me that to the liit'ning ſwains, port with pleaſure ; to delight highly. Laws, which none ſhall find 
Left them enro/”d ; or what the ſpirit within 


Firſt in thoſe fields I ſung tlic ſil van ſtrains, . Pope, To Exrxxvisn, Y. a. [from ab.] To throw 
I wilt not quarrel with the preſent age: it ha- | into exftaſy ; to tranſport with delight. Shall on the heart engrave. Milton's Paradi/e Left. 

done en g for me, in making and keeping you What wonder, | 3. To involve; to inwrap. 

two my friends. . Tee.] Frail men, whoſe eyes ſeek heavenly things to fee, | From his infernal ſurface forth he threw 

7 2. Something equal to a man's powers or facul- | At ſight thereof ſo much e<ravi/#d be? Spenſer. | Huge flame, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 

3 ies. 5 ENRKAVISHUENT. 2. . [from enraviſh.] Exta- Emol'd in duſkiſh ſmoak and brimſtone blue. 


Some great defects and main errours in his na- | ſy of delight. ; Fairy Queen. 
ture, cuſtoms, and proceedings, he had eng tu | They contract a kind of ſplendor fromthe ſeem- | ExNRO“L L ER. a. . [from enral.] He that enrols 3 


RT do to ſave and help, with a thouſand little induſt- | ingly obtcuring vail, which adds to the exran/- he that regiſters. : 

ries and watches. S Bacon: | ments of her tranſported admirers. Glarwille's Sp. | EN RKOLLEMENT. 2. f. [from excl.] Regiſter ;; 
Ex ou dH. adv. To ENREECUNM. v a. [enrhumer, French.] To] writing in which any thing is recorded; record. 

1. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that gives | have rheum through cold. The King himfelf cauſed to be enrolled, and 


5 ſatis faction. Ie phyſician is to enquire where the party teſtified by a notary publick; and delivered the 
'F 2. It notes a flight augmentation of the poſitive | hath taken cold or exrbeumed. Harvey. | emrolments, with his ewn hands, to the Biſhop- 
= degree: as, 1 am ready en ughi to quarrel ; that is, To EXRI1'CH. v. a. | enricher, French. ] of Saliſbury. Davies in Ireland. 
8 I am x ther quarrelſome than peaceable. 1. To make wealthy; to make opulent. To ExRro'oT. v. a. [from t.] To fix by the 
| 1 I am apt enough to think, that this ſame bina- [| The king will earich hirn with great riches, and | root; to implant deep. 5 
0 rium of a ſtronger and a weaker, like unto maſ- | will give him his daughter. I Sam. xvii. 25. He cannot ſo precitely weed this land, 
8 culine and feminine, doth hold in all living bodies. Henry is able to irie his queen, As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion: 
5 . Bacon. | And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich. Shakeſ.| His foes are ſo enrosted with his friends, 
9 It is ſometimes pleaſant e-wgh to conſider the Great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 2 
7 different notions which different perſons have of the | So far renown'd, and with the ſpoils exrich'd, He doth unfaſten fo and ſhake a friend. SHA. 
"8 ſame thing. £4ddiſon Ot nations. Milton's Peradifſe Regained. To ExRO UND. v. a. | from rund.] To environ; 
'B They are now in priſon at Florence; and, as it Thoſe are ſo unhappy as to rob others, without | to ſurround ; to encircle ; to inclole. 
1 is ſaid, treated hardly ezovgs, Ladifon on Traly. | enriching themtelves. Denham. Upon his royal face there is no note 
i” 2. Sometimes it notes diminution ; as, the ſong | 2. To fertiliſe ; to make fruitful. | I How dread an army hath exrounded him. 
f is well ezough ; that is, not quite well, thougi not See the ſweet brooks in filver mazes creep, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
much amiſs, Enrich the meadows, and ſupply the deep. ENS. n. ſ. [ Latin. ] | 


4. An exclamation noting fulneſs or ſatiety. Blackmore. 1. Any being or exiſtence; 
Macbeth! beware Macdutf ! J. To ftore; to ſupply with augmentation of | 2. [In chymiſtry. ] Some things that are pre- 
Beware the thane of Fife! Difmiſs me. — Frongb. any thing deſirable. I tended to contain all the qualitics or virtues of cle 
Shakeſpeare. | There is not any one among them that could | ingredients they are drawn from in a little room. 


Henceforth I'll bear ever ci his own underſtanding with any certain | ENSA/MPLE. . /. [e{-r;pio, Italian. ] Exam- 
Affliction, 'till it do cry out it elf, truth, or ever edify others therein. © Xaeigh*s Hit.] ple; pattern; ſubject of imitation. This ortho- 
ns Emugh, envuyh, and die. Shateſp. King Lear. ENR CHMENT. v. ſ. from enrich. ] graphy is now juſtly diſuſed. 
bf; Evxo'w. The plural of enough. In a ſuilicient 1. Augmentation of wealth. Such life ſhould be the honour of your light: 
| number. | | 2. Amplification ; improvement by addition. Such death, the ſad enſumple of your might. 
The earth hath fince born ee bleeding witneſ- | I have procured a tranſlation of that book into | Spenſer's Sormts. 
ſes, that it was no want of true courage. S:2ncy. | the general language, not without great and am- Ye have us for an erſample. Phil in. 17. 
The walls of the church there are co content- | ple additions, and enrichment thereof. Such as would be willing to make uſe of our 
F-- ed to build: the marbles ar2 poliſhed, the roofs Bacon's Holy War. | enſample to do the ſame thing, where there is not 
* | ſhine with gold, the altar hath precious ſtones to It is a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our un- | the ſame neceſſity, may not be able to vouch our 
Ko adorn it, and of Chriſt's miniſters no choice at all. | derſtandings, if we ſpend too much of our time | practice for their excuſe. | Sander fon. 
45 . Hooker. | and pains among infinites and unſearchables. To ExsA/MPLE. v. 4. [from the nonn.} To ex- 
E 5 Man had ſelfiſh foes enoꝛo beſides, Sn Mass Logick. | eraplify ; to ſhew by example; to give us a. 
Fc That, day and night, for his deſtruction wait. To Enwipes. v. a. [from ridze.] To form | copy. | 
0 Million.] with longitudinal protuberances or ridges. 1 have followed all the ancient” poets hiftbrical :: 
1 My conquering brother will have ſlaves enero, Ne had a thouſand noſes, firſt Homer, who in the perſon of Agamemnon,, 
[28 To pay his cruel vows for victory. Dryd-n, | Horns walk'd and wav'd like the emidged fea : enſampled” a good governor and a virtuous man. 
3 There are at Rome e--ww modern works of archi- | It was fome fiend. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. mn a | Spenſer. 
tecture to employ any reaſonable man. Je Exxv/x6. v. a. [from rig. | To bind rourd; F To ExsANGUNE. v. a. [ ſangnis, Latin; en- 
. Aldiſon on Medals. | to encircle. ſanglanter, French.] To ſmear with gore; to ſuf- 
EN -PASSANT. adv. [French.] By the way. Ivy ſo | fufe with blood. 


To EnrA'GE. v. g. [enrager, French.] To irri-| Enri»gs the barky fingers of the elm. Shat:ſpeare.| With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join, 
. tate; to provoke; to make furious; to exaſpe- To ExRYPEN. v. a. | from rize.] To ripen; to] Where cattle paſtur d late ; nom ſcatter d lies, 


Tak 5 | | mature; to bring to perfection. With carcaiſes and arms, th' cu jb d fie 
The juſtice of their quarrel ſhould not ſo much | The ſummer, how it enripen d the year; Deſerted. 8 Milton's Paradis 12. 
encourage as enrage them, being to revenge the And Autumn, what our golden harveſts were. | To ExSschZDUL E. v. 4. [from ſchedule] 0: 
diſhonour done to their king, and to chaſtife de-. | Donne. inſert in a ſchedule or writing. _ 
ceitful enemies. Hayward. | To Ex ROB k. v. a. ſ from robe.] To dreſs; to Lou muſt buy that peace 
Enrog'd at this, upon the bawd I flew; clothe; to habit; to inveſt. With fulf actord to alf our juſt demands, 
And that which moſt enrag d me was, twas true. Her mother hath intended, En ſcbedal d here. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
| | | | | Walſh. That, quaint in green, ſhe'ſhall be looſe zaro#2, | ' To EnSco'Nnct. v. a. from ſcomt.] To covers 
; To Enna'xGr. v. a. from range.] To place re- With ribbands pendant, flaring bout her head. [as with a fort; to ſecure. Homer. 
be £warly; to put in order. Z Shakeſpeare. | I myſelf ſometimes, hiding mine honour in my 


255 In their ja DE To ENRo'LL., v. rf rene French. neceſſity, am fain to ſhuffle, to hedge, aud to 

Three ranks of iron teeth enranged were. F. Queen. | 1. To infert in a roll, liſt or regifter. durch; and yet your rogue wil enftonce your rags, 
As fair Diana, in freſt fummer's day, There be eme amongſt rhe king's forces about your cat- a- mountain looks under the ſſieher off 
Beholds her nymphs enrang'd in ſhady wood; F. 2. n, thoufand men of the Jews. 1 Mac. x. 36. your honour, 1 
b 4 ; i : : | 


3 


EN 


She hall not fee me: I will -»/coace me behind 
tue arras. Shatrſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
We make trifles of terrours, ch ourſaives 


in ſeeming knowledge. Shak: ſpeat e. 
A ſort of errour to enſconce 
Abſurdity and ignorance. Hudibras. 


This he courageouſly invaded, 
And having enter'd barricado'd, 
#.nj.onc'd himtclf as formidable 4 

As could be, underneath a table. Hrdibras. 

To Exsr/aM. v. a. | from cum. To fow up; 
te ncloſe by a ſeam or juncture of needlework. 

A name engraved 1n the reveſtiary of the tem- 
ple, ene ſtole away, and eſcamcd it in his thigh. 
Cam, len. 

To Exs ENR. v. d. [from ſzar.] To cauteriſe; 
to ſtanclh or ſrop with firc. 

E»{-ur thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 

Let it no more bring out t' ingrateful man. 

Shak-ſpearc. 
FExSUHiè U. v. a. [from hield.] To ſhield ; 
to cover; to protect. 
Theſe black maſks 

Proclaim an c beauty, ten times londer 

Than beauty la diiplay. Shak-[peare. 

i EXSHRINE., v. a, | from Vine. ] To encloſe 
in a cheft or cabinet; to preſerve aud ſecure as a 
thing ſacred. 

He ſeems 

A phoenix, yaz'd by all, as that ſole bird, 

hen to e, ſhrine his reliques in the ſun's 

Briglit temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. 


Milton. 
The ſots combine 
With pious care 2 monkey to en// rin, Tote's Jxv. 
Fair fortune next, WW ith looks ſcrene and Kind, 
Receives 'em, in her ancient fane enjbrin'd. 
Addiſon. 
E'xs1rozM. adj. [er/formis, Latin. ] Haying 
the ſhape of a ſword, as the xiphoœides or een 
cartilage. | 
E'NSIGN. ». .. [e/ig:r7, French. ] 
1. The flag or ſtandard of a regiment. 
Hang up your ex//g25, let your drums be Kill, 
, Shakeſpeore. 
The Turks ſtill preſſing on, got up to the top 
of the walls with eight g, from whence they 
had repulſed the defendants. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Men taking occaſion from the qualities, wherein 
they obſerve often ſeveral individuals toagree, range 
them into ſorts, in order to their naming under 
which individuals, according to their conformity 
to this or that abſtract idea, come to be ranked as 
under en/igns. Locke. 
2. Any ſignal to aſſemble. 
He will lift up an ci to the nations from far. 
1ſ.1ah, V. 

3. Badge; or mark of diſtinction, rank, or of- 
fice. 

Princes that fly, their ſceptres left behind, 
Contempt or pity, where they travel, find; 
The e f our pow'r about we bear, 

And ev'ry land pays tribute to the fair. Muller. 

The marks or -»/:7:5 of virtues contribute, by 
their noblencſs to the ornament of the figures; as 
the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, to war 
or facrifices. Dryden 

4. The officer of foot who carries the flag. 
[Former ly written ancient. 

E'xX$1G6XNEZEAREKR. 2. (. enfgn and bear. ] He 
that carries the flag; the enſign. 

If it be true that the giants ever made war 
againſt heaven, he had been a fit enſigatearer for 
that company. Sidney. 

To Ex SLAVE. v. a. | from favs. } | 

1. To reduce to ſervitude ; to deprive of liberty. 

The conquer'd alſo, and lar, by war, 

Shall, with their freedom loſt their virtue loſe. 
i ö 1 ilton. 
I to do this! I, whom you once thought brave, 
To fell my country, and my king exflave / Dryd. 
Long draus tits ot fleep his monſtrous limbs en- 


adde; 
He recs, and falling fills the ſpacious cave. 
Dry on; Heid. 
He is certainty the moſt ſubjected, the moſt Ee 
flavcd, whe is ſo in his underſtanding. 


__ 


While the balance of power is equally held, 
the ambition of private men gives neither danger 


nor fear, nor can poſſibly exj/ave their country. 
82 wift, 


man. 
No man can make another man to be his flave, 
unleſs he hath firſt e:/laved himſelf to life and 


mand thoſe pathons, and you are treer than the 
Parthian king. Taybr's Rule of living haly. 

The more virtuoufly any man lives, and the 
leſs he is e#7:ivcd to any luſt, the more ready 
he is to entertain the principles of religion. 


A man, not having the power of his own life, 


| cannot by compact, or his own conſent, cg 


himſelf to 2ny one, nor put himfelf under the ar- 


bitrary power of another, to take away life when 


He pleaſes. Locke. 
ExSLa'VEMENT. . g. [from erſlave.] The 


| ſtate of ſervitude; ſlavery; abject ſubjection. 


The children of If rae!, according to their method 
of finning, after robe. and thereupon return- 
ing to a freſh e:/l:vement to their enemies, had 
now paſſed ſeven years in cruel ſubjection. South, 

ExSLAaVER. x. /. from aofiavr.] He that re- 
duces others to a ſtate of ſervitude. 

What indignation in her mind, 
Againſt enflavers of mankind ! Silt 

To ExnSvU't. v. a. Cenſulvre, French.] To fol- 
low ; to purſue; 

Flee evil, and do good; ſeek peace, and ſue it. 

Common Prayer. 

But now theſe Epicures begin to ſmile, 

And tay, my doctrine is more ſafe than true; 
And that I fondly do myſelf beguile, 
While theſe receiv'd opinions I enſue, 

To Exsv't. v. u. | 

1. To follow as a conſequence to premiſes. 

Let this be granted, and it ſhall hereupon plainly 


Dawvies. 


enſue, that the light of ſcripture once ſhining in 
the world, all other light of nature is therewith | 


need it not. 

5 loser. 
2. To ſucceed in à train of events, or courſe of 

time. 


in ſuch ſort drowned, that now we 


The man was noble; 
But with his laſt attempt he wip'd it out, 
Deſtroy'd his country, and his name remains 
To the enſuing age abhorr'd. Shak ſprare's Coriolants. 
Biſhops are placed by collation of the king, 
without any ꝓrecedent election or confirmation en- 
ſuin g. Hayward. 
f worſe deeds worſe ſufferings muſt enſue. Mili. 
With mortal heat each other ſhall purſue ; 


enſue / Dryden. 
Im pute not then thoſe ills which may c/ue 
To me, but thoſe who with inceſſant hate 
Purſue my life. Rowe s Ambitious Stepmother. 
Then grave Clariſſa graceful wav'd her fan ; 
Silence led, and thus the nymph began. Pope. 
NXSU'/RANCE. . ſ. from enſure. 
1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by the 
payment of a certain ſum. 
2. The ſum paid for ſecurity. | 
ExSuRANCER. 2... [ from enſurance. He who 
undertakes to exempt from hazard, 
Ihe vain « enſur anceers of life, 
And they zv 15 moſt per form'd, and promis'd leſs, 
Ev'n Short and Hobbes, forſook th' unequal ſtrife. | 
D; yden. 
To EN SU! RE. v. a. {from [v1 & affurer, French, ] 
I. Toaſcertiin; to make certain; to ſecure. 


how toe peace for any term of years is diffi- 
258 enough. Swift. 
. To exempt any thing from hazard by paying 
a certain ſum, on condition of being reimburſed 
for miſcarriage. 
3- To promiſe "reimburſement of any miſcar- 
riage for a certain reward ſtipulated. 
A mendicant contracted with a country fellow 
for a· quantity of corn, to e his ſheep for that 
year. L'Eſtrange. 


Eccke. 
! 


2. 'To make over to another as his ſlave or bond-- 


death, to pleaſure or pain, to hope or fear: com- 


Ti otſem. | 


What war Sy hat wounds, what flaughter ſhall 


It is eaſy: to entail debts on ſucceeding ages, but | 


ExSU/RER. . /. [from en ert.] One who makes 


ENT 


contracts of W ; one who for a ceitæas 
ſum exempts any thing from hazard. 15 
EN TA LAT UAE. IA. /. [from table. ] The ar- 
ExTABLEMENT. py en e, friſe, and cor- 
nice of a pillar; being in eſtect the extremity of 
the flooring, which is either ſupported by pillars, 
or by a wall, if there be no columns. Ha, r:s. 


ExT/1L. u. ſ. | feudm tulliatum, from the French 


entaillè, cut, from tallier, to cut. | 


I, The eſtate entailed or ſettled, with regard to 


the rule of its.deſcent. 
2. The rule of defcent ſettled for any eſtate. 
3. Engraver's work; inlay. Obſolete. 
Well it appeared to.have been old 
A work of riche:tai/, and curious mold, 
Woven with anticks and wild } imagery. 
Fair y Queen. 
To EN TAIL. v. a. Frailler ,tocut; entailler,. Fr. | 
1. To ſettle the deſcent ef any eſtate, ſo that it 


cannot be by any ſubſequent pofleſſor bequeathed 


at pleaſure. 
I here enta:/ 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever. 
Shakeſpeart. 
Had Richard-unconftrain'd refign'd the throne, 
A king can give no more than is his own : 
The title ſtood ontui”d, had Richard. had a fon. 


Dryden. | 


2. 'To fix unalienably vpon any perſon or thing. 

None never had a privilege of infallibility extai/ 4 
to all he ſaid. Digby on Bodies, 

The intemperate and unjuſt tranſmit their bo- 
dily infirmities and diſeaſes to their children, and 
entail a ſecret curſe upon their eſtates. Tilintjone 

3. To cut, Obſolete. In the following patlage- 
it is neuter, 

The mortal ſteel diſpiteouſly ct d, 

Deep in their fleſh, quite through the iron walls, 
That a large e ſtream adov n their giambeaux 
alls. Fairy Queen, 

To ExTa'ME. v. a. [from tame.] To tame : to 
ſubjugate; to ſubdue. 

Tis not your iuky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. 

8 . . 

To Ex TN GLE. v. a. [A word of uncertain 


| etymology.] 


1. To inwrap or enſnare with ſomething not 


. eaſily extricable, as a net; or ſomething adheſive, 


as briars. | 

2. To loſe in multiplied involutions : as in a la- 
byrinth. 

3. To twiſt, or confuſe in ſuch a manner as 
that a ſeparation cannot eaſily be made; to make 
an entangled knot. 


4. To involve in difficulties; to embarraſs; to 


perplex. 
Now all labour, 
Marrs what it does, yea very force entang les 


Itſelf with ſtrength. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


He knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate 
contingencies, and ſo abhorred to be entangled in 
ſuch. 

5. To puzzle; to bewilder. 

The duke, being queſtioned, neither held ſilence 
as he might, nor conſtantly denied it, but entangled 
himſelf in his doubtful tale. Hay ward, 

I ſuppoſe a great part of the difficulties that 
perplex mens thoughts, and entangle their under- 
ſtandings, would be eaſily reſolved. Locke. 

6. To enſnare by captious queſtions or artful 
talk. 

The Phariſees took counſel how they might en- 
an him in his talk. Matt. xxii. 15. 

7. To diſtract with variety of cares. 

No man that warreth exzang/e:b himſelf with the 
affairs of this life. 2 Tim. ii. 4. 


8. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties of a 


Work. 
EN TANJOLENMEN T. 2. /. from entangle.] 


1. Involution of any thing 1 intricate or adheſive. 


2. Perplexity ; puzzle. 


The moſt improved ſpirits are frequently caught 


in the entan glements of a tenacious imagination. 
|  Glanville's Scepfise 
2 Re There 


Clarendon. 
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E N T 


There will be no greater «ntang/cments, touching 


the notion of God and his providence. 


Marc's Divine Dialogues. 
It is to fence againſt the entung/ements of equiyo- 
cal words, and the art of ſophiſtry, that diſtin- 
ions have been multiplied. Lecke, 
Ex TAN GL ER. . /. [from entangle.] One that 
entangles. ä 
To ENTER. v. a. | entrer, French. ] 
1. To gd or come into any place. 
I with the multitude of my redeem'd, 
Shall enter heav'n, long abſent. Milton. 
A king of repute and learning entered the lifts 
againſt him. Atteroury. 
2. To initiate in a buſineſs, method, or ſociety. 


The eldeſt being thus entered, and then made the 
faſhion, it would be impoilible to hinder them. 


; Locke. 
3. To introduce or admit into any counſel. 
They of Rome are ene in our counſels, 
And know how we proceed, 
Sha beſpeare's Coriolanus. 
4. To ſet down in a writing. 
Mr. Phang, have you enter'd the action? 
Ir is enter'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Agues and fevers are entered promiſcuouſly, yet 
in the few bills they have been diſtinguiſhed. 
| Craunt's Bills of Mortality. 
To ENTER. V. u. | 
1. To come in; to go in. | 
Be not flothful to go and to enter to poſſeſs the 
land. Judges. 
Other creature here, = 
Beaſt, bird, inſet, or worm, durſt enter none. 
: : Milton. 
2. To penetrate mentally ; to make intellectual 
entrance. | 
He is particularly pleaſed with Livy for his 
manner of telling a ſtory, and with Salluſt for his 


enter ing into internal principles of action. 


Addiſon's Spectalor. 
They were not capable of entering into the nu- 
merous concurring ſprings of action. 
: Watts's In provement of the Mind, 
3. To engage in. - 
The French king hath often entered on ſeveral 
expenſive projects, on purpoſe to diſſipate wealth. 
: Addiſon on the War. 
Gentlemen did not care to enter into buſineſs 
till after their morning draught. Tatler. 
4. To be initiated in. 
O pity and ſhame, that thoſe who to live well 
Enter d fo fair, ſhould turn aſide! Milton. 
As ſoon as they once entered into a taſte of plea- 
ſure, politeneſs, and magnificence, they fell into 
a thouſand yiolences, conſpiracies, and diviſions. 
L | Addijon on Italy. 
ENTERDE'AL. 7. ſ. Centre and deal.] Reciprocal 
tranſactions. Obſolete. 
For he is practis'd well in policy, 
And thereto doth his courting moſt apply ; 
To learn the -ztrd-al of princes ſtrange, 
To mark th' intent of counſels, and the change 
Of ſtates. | | Hubterd's Tale. 
ENT ERING. n. ſ. { from enter. } Entrance; paſ- 
ſage into a place. 
It is laid waſte, fo that there is no houſe, no en- 
teriug in. WE : Iſaiah. 
To ENTERLA'CE. v. a. [ertrelafſer, French. | To 


intermix; to interweavye. | | 
This lady walked outright, till ſhe might ſee 


her enter into a fine cloſe arbor: it was of trees, 
whoſe branches ſo lovingly enter{aced one another, 


that it could reſiſt the ſtrongeſt violence of the | 


ſight. | Sicn-y. 

ENTERO'CELE. 1. /. [enterocele, Latin.] A rup- 
ture from the bowels preſſing through or dilating 
ths peritonzum, ſo as to fall down into the groin. 
The remedy in ſuch caſes, is chiefly by truſſes 
aud bolſters, Quincy, 

If the inteſtine only is fallen, it becomes an eu- 
terocele 3 if the omentum or epiploon, epiplocele ; 
and if both, entero-epiplocele.  Shorp's Surgery. 

ExXTER@'LOGY. 7. J. | Hr and 74% g.] The ana- 


-tomical account of the bowels and inter nal parts. 


ExXTERO/MPHALOS. . |, N Tres aud g.] An 
umbilical or nayel rupture, 


4 


ENT 


 EnTErPARLANCE. n. ſ. [ure and parler, Fr.] 
Parley; mutual talk; conference. 

During the enterpaiunce the Scots diſcharged 
againſt the Engliſh, not without breach of the 
laws of the field. Hayward. 

ENTERVLEADER. #. ſ. [entre and plead. | The 
diſcuſſing of a point incidentally falling out, before 
the principal cauſe can take end. For example : 
two ſeveral pcrions, being found heirs to land by 
two ſeveral officers in one county, the king is 
brought in doubt whether livery ought to be made: 
and therefore, beiore livery be made to either, 
they wuiſt enterpicad ; that is, try between them- 
ſelves who is tne right heir. Corvel, 

E'NTERPRISE. . /. [enterpiſe, French.] An 
undertaking of hazard; an arduous attem!'t. 

Now is the time to execute mine enterpriſes to 
the deſtruction of the enemies. Fudith, ii. 5. 

Whet on Warwick to this enterpriſe. Shokefs 

The day approach'd, when fortune ſhould decide 
Th' important enterpriſe, and give the bride. Dryd. 

To ENTERPRISE. v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To undertake ; to attempt; to eſſay. 

Nor ſhall I to the work thou i 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 

Princes were only chiefs of thoſe aſſemblies, by 
whoſe conſultations and authority the great actions 
were reſolved and enterpriſed. Temple. 

An epick poem, or the heroick action of ſome 
great commander, enter priſed for the common good 
and honour of the Chriſtian cauſe, and executed 
happily, may be as well written now, as it was of 
old by the heathens. Dryden. 

Haſte then, and loſe no time; 
The buſineſs muſt be enterpris'd this night; 
We muſt ſurpriſe the court in its delight. Dryden. 

2, To receive; to entertain. Obſolete. 

In goodly garments, that her well became, 

Fair marching forth in honourable wiſe, 
Him at the threſhold met, and well did exterpriſc. 
g Spenſer. 

E!NTERPRISER. u. /. [from enterpriſe.] A man 
of enterpriſe ; one who undertakes great things; 
one who engages himſelf in important and dange- 
rous deſigns. | 

They commonly proved great enterpriſes with 
happy ſucceſs. Hayward on Edward VI. 

To ENTERTAIN. v. a. | entretenir, French. ] 

1. To converſe with; to talk with. 

His head was ſo well ſtored, a magazine, tha 
nothing could be propoſed which he was not readily 
furniſhed to entertain any one in. Locke. 

2. To treat at the table. | 

You ſhall find an apartment fitted up for you, 
and ſhall be every day entertained with beef or mut- 
ton of my own feeding. Addiſon's Spe*tator. 

3. To receive hoſpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers ; for 
thereby ſome have exter tained angels unawares. 
Ne Heb. Xill. 2. 

Heav'n, ſet ope thy everlaſting gates, 
To entertoin my yows of thanks and praiſe. Sh. 

4. To keep in one's ſervice. 

How many men would you require to the fur- 
niſhing of this which you take in hand? And how 
long ſpace would you have them entertainsd 

DYES; Spenjer's Ireland. 

You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred; 
only J do not like the faſhion of your garments. 

| . Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
T'll weep and ſigh, 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 
So pleaſe you ene me. Shak: ſpeare's Cymteline. 

5. To reſerve in the mind. 

This purpoſe God can entertain towards us. 

Decay of Piety. 

6. To pleaſe; to amuſe; to divert. 

David enter tine himſelf with the meditations of 


God's law, not his hidden decrees or counſels. 


Decay of Picty. 

They were capable of exter taining themſelves on 

a thouſand ſubjects, without running into the 
common topicks. Addiſcn. 
The hiſtory of the Royal Society ſhews how 
well philoſophy becometh a narration :. the pro- 


greſs of knowledge is as entertaining as that of |. 


arms. Filon on the Clalſic a. 


ENT 


In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of 
nature to a figure which the common eye may 
better take in, and is therefore more ente tained 


with. Pope's Pref. to the Iliads. 

7. To admit with ſatisfaction 

Reaſon can never permit the mind to entertain 
probability in oppoſition to knowledge and cer- 
tainty. | Lockes 

ExXTERTAINER. u. ſ. | from entertain.] 

1. He that Keeps others in his ſervice. 

He was, in his nature and conftitution of mind, 
not. very apprehenſive or forecaſting or future 
events aſar off, but an «ne1tainer of fortune by the 
day, Bacon's Henry VII. 

2 He that treats others at his table. 5 

Ile ſhew? hoth to the gueſts and to the entertainer 
their great miſtalce. Smallridge. 

It is little the ſign of 2 wiſe or good man to ſuf- 
fer temperance to be tranſgretled, in order to pur- 
chaſe the repute of a generous entertainer, Atterbwys 

3. He that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes. 

ExTERTATNMENT. 2. f. | from entertain.] 

1. Conyerſation, 

2. Treatment at the table; convivial provi- 
fion. 

Arrived there, the little houſe they fill, 

Ne look for en ertuinment Whers none was; 

Reſt is their feaſt, and all things at their will; 

The nobleſt mind the beſt contentment has. 
| Fairy Queten, 

With Britiſh bounty in his ſhip he feaſts 
Th' Heſperian princes, his amazed gueſts, 
To find that wat'ry wilderneſs exceed 
The entertainment of their great Madrid. 

3- Hoſpitable reception. 

4. Reception ; admiſſion. 

It is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt 
gain entertainment, but much more difficult to con- 
ceive how it ſhould be univerſally propagated. 

Fe | Tiliotſon., 

5. The ſtate of being in pay as ſoldiers or ter- 
vants. | 

Have you an army ready, ſay you? 

A moſt royal one. The centurions and their 

charges diſtinctly billetted, already in the entertain- 

ment, and to be on foot at an hour's warning. 
Shakeſpears's Cor iolanus. 

6. Payment of ſoldiers or ſervants, Now ob- 
ſolete. 

The entertainment of the general, upon his firſt 
arrival, was but fix ſhillings and eight pence. 

Dadies en Ireland. 

The captains did covenant with the King to 
ſerve him with certain numbers of men, for cer- 
tain wages and entertainments. Davies on Ireland, 

7. Amuſement ; diverſion. 

Becauſe he that knoweth leaſt is fitteſt to aſk 
queſtions, it is more reaſon, for the entertainment of 
the time, that he aſk me queſtions than that J aſk 
you. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
| Paſſions ought to be our ſervants, and not our 
maſters; to give us ſome agitation for enter tain- 
ment, but never to throw reaſon out of its ſeat. 

| Temple. 
8. Dramatick performance ; the lower comedy. 
A great number of dramatick extertamments, ar- 


Waller. 


not comedies, but five- act farces. Gay. 


Ex TEK TI“ssUED. aj. [entre and tiſſus.] Enter- 
woven or intermixed with various colours or ſub- 
ſtances. : | h 

The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 


The entertiſſued robe of gold and pearl. 


3 wake ſpear es H, enry V. 
To ENTHRO'NE. v. a. yon ebrone. ] 
I. To place on a regal teat. 
__ Mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway : 
It is -:t5r0ned in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute to God himſelf. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Veniae. 
On a. tribunal ſilver'd, 
Cleopatra and himſelf, in chairs of gold, 
Were publickly entbron'd. Shakeſpeare 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits c:throu'd, 
The peers, encircling, form an awful round. 
Pope 3 Oer. 
2. To inveſt with ſovereign authority, 


This. 


EN T 


This pope was no ſooner elected and enthroned, | 


hut that he began to exerciſe his new rapines. 
Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

ExTHv's1 45M. . /. [tr Twrery; 4 

1. A vain belief of private revelation; a vain 
confidence of divine favour or communication, 

Enthu, Tiſm is founded neither on reaſon nor di- 
vine revelation, but riſes from the conceits of a 
warmed or overweening brain. . Locke, 

2. Heat of imagination; violence of paſſion; 
confidence of opinion, 

3. Elevation of fancy; exaltation of ideas. 

Imaging is, in itſelf, the very height and life 
of poetry, which, by a kind of enthu/tiſn, or ex- 
traordinary emotion of ſoul, makes it feem to us 
that we behold thoſe things which the poet Pats. 

Drvden's Juv. Preface. 
pede SIAST. u. ſ. [2: Seri, ] 
One who vainly imagines a private revela- 
tion; ; one who has a vain confidence of his inter- 
courſe with God. 

Let an nbi be principled that he or his 
teacher is infpired, and acted by an immediate 
communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in 
vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons againſt 
his doctrine. Lorke. 

2. One of a hot imagination, or violent paſ- 


fois. 


Chapman ſeems to have been of an arrogant 


turn, and an o/lft in pottry. 


0 5 Preface tn the Tlizds. | 


. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
I::ventrets of the vocal frame: 
The ſweet -»:54/io//, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarz'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
With niture's mother wit, and arts unknown 
before, Dryden. 

ExTavsSisa'sTICAL. _ \ 

ExTursiMsTICK. . al. 13 

1. Per ſuaded of ſome communication with the 
Deity. 

He pretended not to : any ſeraphick enths/ialtical 
yayptures, or inimitable unaccountable tranſports of 
devotion. Calmmy. 

2. Vehemently hot in any cauſe. 

3. Elev ated in fancy; exalted in ideas. 

An en:bu/i1//i.& or prophetick ityle, by reaſon of 
the eagerneſs of the fancy, doth not always follow 


the even thread of e ſe. Bu net. 
At laſt, ſublim' d 
To rapture and 1 efraſtick heat 
ie feel the preſent Deity Thom ſon. 


F'xTHYMEME. rf. Ci does An argument 
conſiſting only of. an antecedent and conſequen- 
tic propoſition ; a ſyllogiſm where the major pro- 
poſition is ſuppreſſed, and only the minor and con- 
ſequencs produced in words. 

Fling much upon the ſimple or luſtrative ar- 
tation, to mduce their ent/ym. me unto the 
people, they take up popular concelts. 

Broxvn's Vulgar Errours. 

5 "hat is an ehe, quoth Cornelius? W hy, 


gumen 


an ca eee, replied Crambe, i is when the major is 
de a, married to the minor, but the marriage Kept 
ſecr: E. Artuthnnt a Pog. 


7 ENTI OE. v. a. [of uncertain etymology. 7 
10 allt re; to attract; to draw by blandithments 
or hopes to ſomething ſinful or deſtructive. 

The readieft way to entangle the mind with 
fe CuRrine, is firſt to nice the will to wanton 
Ii ing. AAſchom's Schoolm wer, 

If a man ent: a maid that is not betrothed, he 
Mall ſurely endow her to be his wife. Ex. x11, 16. 

So fans the ſyrens, with enchanting found, _ 
Ent: ag 21: to liſten, and be drown'd. Granville. 

Ex TC EK NMEN T. n. ſ. [from entice. ] | 

1. The act or practice of alluring to ill. 

Suppoſe we that the facred word of God can at 
their hands receive due honour, by whoſe ertice- 
mn: the holy orc:rances of the church endure 
every where open contempt ? 

And here to every thirty wanderer, 
By fly entice nt gives his baneful cup, 
With many murmurs nuxt. Milton. 


Hooker. | 


ENT 


2. The means by which one is allured to ill; 
blandiſhment; allurement. 

In all thetfe inſtances we muſt ſeparate intreaty 
and enticements from deceit or violence. 


to ill. 

Ex TI“ ITNO LV. adv. [ from entice. | Charmingly ; 
in a winning manner, 

She ſtrikes a lute well, and ſings moſt entioingly, 

Addi, n. 

E'x TIER Tv. u. /. Centierciè, French. ] The whole; 
not barely a part. 

Sametime the attorney thruſteth into the writ 
the uttermaſt quantity; or elſe ſetteth down an 
enticrty, Where but a moiety was to be paſſed. 

Bacon's Of. of Alienation 

ENTVRE. adj. [entier, French; integer, Latin. ] 

1. Whole ; undivided. | 

It is not ſafe to divide, but to extol the ente, 
ſtill in general. Bacon's Collection of (ind and Eil. 

2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is cu- 
inc in thoſe parts where the ſtatue is maimed. 

| Addijen on Italy. 

Water and earth, compoſed of old worn par- 
ticles and fragments of particles, would not be of 
the ſame nature and texture now with water and 
carth compoſed of entire particles in the beginning. 

Newton's Opti. 

3- Full; complete; comprifing all requiſites 
in itſelf, | 

The church of Rome hath rightly confidered 
that publ:ck prayer is a duty entire in itſelf, a duty 
requiſite to be performed much oftener than ſer- 
mons can be made. Heoker. 

An action is extire when it is complete in all its 
parts; or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when it con- 
fiſts of a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

| Spectator, N?. 267. 
hearty. 
Love's not love, 
When it is ming ted with regards that ſtand 
Aloof from th' erte point. Shake ſp. King Lear. 

He run a courſe more entire with the king of 
Arragon, but more labuured and ofticious with 
the king of Caſtile. Bacon, 

5. Firm; ſure; ſolid; fized. 

Entire and fure the monarch's rule muſt prove, 
Who founds her greatneſs on her ſubjects * 

or. 


4. Sincere; 


6. Unmingled ; unallayed. 
| Wrath ſhall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy preſence joy entire. Mili. 

7. Honeſt ; firmly adherent ; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, 
the church, or his country ; but he never ſtudied 
the eaſieſt ways to thoſe ends. Cl.xendon, 

They had many perſons, of whoſe entire atfec- 
tions they were well aſſured. Clarendon. 

8. In full ſtrength; with vigour unabated ; 
with power unbroken. 

Ihen back to fight again, new breathed and ca- 
tis e. Sp: er. att N Dach. 

Ex TIN T LV. adv, | from entire, |] 

1. In the whole; without dtvifion. 

Eupbrates, running, finketh partly into the 
lakes of Chaldea, and falls not en. eh into the 
Perſian ſea. Rateigh. 

2. Completely ; fully. 

Here finiſh'd he, and all that he had made 
Vie d, and beheld ! all was fee good. Milt. 

Obyle may be 14id to be a vegetable juice in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines; as it paſeth into the lac- 
teals it grows ſtill more animal, and when it has 
circulated often with the blood, it is entirely ſo. 

Artuthnot. 

General conſent ert:-ely alrered the whole frame 
of their government. Sv: ft, 

3- With firm adherence ; faithfully. 

Which when his penſive lady ſaw from far, 
Great woe and ſorrow did her ſoul atlay, 

As weening that the fad end of the war, 

And *gan to higheſt God entire/y pray. Fairy Su. 

ExTURkENESS. n. . [from cc. 

I, Totality; ee ; fulnels. 


i 


Toylor's Rule of living holy. 
ExTYCER. . J. [from entice. ] One that allures 


caſt into the fire. 


ENT 

In an arch, each ſingle ſtone, which, if ſevered 
from the reſt, would be perhaps deſenceleis, in 
ſufliciently ſecured by the ſolidity and entzrenc/; of 
the whole fabrick, of which it is a part. 

2. Honeſty ; ; integrity. 

To ENTYTLE., v. 4. | ail E French. ] 

1, To grace or dignity with a title or honour- 
able appellation. 


as, to entitle a book. 

Beſides the Scripture, the books which they call 
eccleſiaſtical were thought not unworthy to be 
brought unto publick audier ce, and with that name 
they entitled the books which we term Apocryphal. 


Hoagke t's 
Next favourable thon, 
Who highly thus to £2:it/e me vouchſaf'ft 
Far other made deſerving ! Mitt. Parad'/z Loft 


3. To ſuperfcribe, or prefix as a title. 

How ready zcal for party is to eite chriſtianity 
to their deſigns, and to charge atheum on thoſe who 
will not ſubrait. Lickes 

We have been entitled, and have kad our names 
prefixed at length to whole volumes of mean pro- 
ductions. &Ivifts 

4. To give a claim to any thing. 

But we, deſcended from your ſacred line, 
Eutitied to your heav'n, and rites divine, 

Are baniſh'd earth. D valen 3 Vi ig! l 

God diſcovers the martyr and confeifor without 
the trial of flames and tor tures, and will hereafter 


ele many to the rewards of actions which they 


had never the opportunity of perforining, Addis 
He entitled hiraſelf to the continuance of the di- 
vine protection and goodneſs, by humiliation and 
Prayer. Alterbir vs 
Hardly even is the penitent ſinner ſaved ; thus 
difficult is that duty, by which alone he can be re- 


| conciled to his Creator, and ertiiled to the mercics 


of the goſpel. Rogers. 
5. To grant any thing as claimed by a title. 
This is to extitic God's care how and to what we 

pleaſe. Totte 
Ex TI1T v. 2. ſ. [ertitas, low Latin.] 
| 5 which really is; a real being. 
Dear hope | earth's dowry and heaven's debt, 

The entity of things that are not yet: 

Subt'leſt, but ſureſt being. Crafhazw, 
Fortune is no real entity, nor phyſical eftence, 


but a mere relative fignitication. Bentley, 
Here entity, and quiddity. 
The ſouls of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras, 


2. A particular ſpecies of a being, 

All eruptions of air, though ſmall and flight, 
give an entity of found, which we call crackling, 
putting, and ſpitting ; as in bay ſalt and bay leaves, 
Bacos - 
God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation, both 
Romiſh and Reformed, affixed to men's particular 
entity, abſolutely conſidered without any reſpect 
to Wem. Hammond” s Fundamentals. 

To Exro1L.wv. a. ffrom til. ] To enſnare; to 
intangle; to bring into toils or nets. 

Ile cut off their land forces from their ſhips, 

and ene both their navy and their camp with a 
greater power than theirs, both by fea and land. 

Bacon's New Atl nitis, 

To ENT NB. v. 4. | from n.] To put into a 


tomb; to bury, 


Proceſſions were firſt begun for the interring 
of holy martyrs, and the viſiting of thofe places 
where they were entorted. Hoghar, 

The cry went once for thee, and yet it may 
again, 
If thou vould'ſt not entors thyſelf * 
And cafe thy ran in a tent. 

They, within the beaſt's vaſt womb, 
The choice and flow'r pf all their troops catomb, 
| Denham, 
ElnTRATLS. #. fe w ithout a ſingular. Lentrailles, 
185 ich, Eurecee. ] 

The inteſtines ; the bowels; the inward parts; 
1 guts. 


hat, hath thy firy heart fo porch'd thine ca- 


trails, 


That not a dear can fall? Sala part Haut vi. 


_ The 


2. lo give a title or diſcriminative appellation ; 


Sb1bofpe.re, 
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aA 


wht, n 
2 n 
1 


to find both an entrance and a welcome too. 


ENT 


The emtrails are all without bones; fave that a 
bone is ſometimes found in the heart of a ſtag. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

I tear that harden'd heart from out her breaſt, 
Which with her entrai/s makes my hungry hounds 

a feaſt. 

2. The internal parts. 
A precious ring that lightens all the hole, 


And ſhews the ragged entrails of this pit. Shak:ſp. 


He had brought to light but little of that trea- 


ſure, that lay ſo long hid in the dark entrails of A- 


: | Locke. 
The earth hath loſt 
Moft of her ribs, as entrails; being now 
Wounded no leſs for marble than for 2 
| en 
To ExnTRAI1L, v. a. [tntralciare, Italian. 
mingle; to interweave; to diverſify. 

Over him, art ſtriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbor green diſpred, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flow'ring fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread, 

His pricking arms extrail'd with roſes red. 

| Fairy Queen. 


america. 


To 


A little wicker baſket, 
Made of fine twigs, extrailed curiouſly, 


In which they gather'd flowers. T7” Prothal. 


E/xTRANCE. u. ſ. | entrant, French. 
1. The power of entering into a place. 
Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his eyes 
in his head, that he gives entrance to ſuch compani- 
ons? Pray, get you out. Shakeſpeare's Coriolams, 
Where diligence opens the door of the under- 
Nanding, and impartially keeps it, truth is ſure 
South, 
2. The act of entering. 
The reaſon, that I gather, he is mad, 
Is a mad tale he told to day at dinner, 4 
Oft his own door being ſhut againſt his entrance. 


| Better far, I gueſs, 
That we do make our entrance ſeyeral ways. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their -utrances. Sap. 
3. The patſage by which a place is entered; 
Avenue. | 
He charged them to keep the paſſages of the 
hilly country; for by them there was an errance 
into Judea. Judlitb. 
Palladio did conclude, that the principal /rance 
was never to be regulated by any certain dimenſi- 


ons, but by the dignity of the maſter. 


Wotton's ArchiteFture. 
Many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all diſmal! yet to ſenſe l 
More terrible at the e:trinc than within. Million. 
Let this, and every other anxious thought, 
At th' entrance of my threſhold be forgot. 
Dryden's Juv. 
4. Initiation; commencement. | 
This is that which, at firſt entrance, baulks and 
eoals them: they want their liberty. Locke. 
g. Intellectual ingreſs; knowledge. | 
'He that travelleth a country before he hath ſome 
entrance into the language, goeth to ſchool, and not 
to tra: el. | Bacens Hays. 
6. The act of taking poſſeſſion of an office or 
dignity. a 
From the firſt entrance of this king to his reign, 
never was king either more loving, or better be- 
loved. Hayuard's Edw. VI. 
7. The beginning of any thing. 
St. Auguſtine, in the entrance of one of his ſer- 


mons, makes a kind of apology. 


Hokewill on Providence. 

The earl of Holland we have had occaſion to 
mention before in the firſt o7-ance upon this diſ- 
courſe. -. Clurendon. 
ToFNnTRANCE, v. n. from trance; troanſ., Fr, 


from tra»ſ-9, Latin, to paſs over; to paſs for a 


time from one region to another.) 

1. To put into a trance; to withdraw the ſoul 
wholly to other. regions, while the body appears 
to lie in dead ſleep, | 


ö 


Dryden, | 


on ſon. 


8 hakeſpear e. 


ENT 


| 2. To put into an extaſy to make inſenſible of 
preſent objects. 

With delight I was entranced, and carried ſo far 
from myſelf, as that I am ſorry that you ended ſo 
ſoon. Spenſer. 

Adam, now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became entranc'd. 

; Milton. 
And I ſo raviſh'd with her heav'nly note, 

I ſtood extranc'd, and had no room for thought; 

But all 6'erporver'd with ecſtaſy of bliſs, 

Was in a pleaſing dream of paradiſe. Dryden. 

To ExNnTRA'p, v. a. | from trap. ] 

1. To enſnare; to catch in a trap or ſnare. 

Take heed, mine eyes, how ye do ſtare 
-Henceforth too raſhly on that guileful net; 
In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 
Out of her bands ye by no means ſhall get. 
Spenſer. 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now ex:rapt the noble-minded Talbot. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. To involve unexpeRedly in difficulties or 
diſtreſſes; to entangle. 

Misfortune waits advantage to entrap 

The man moſt wary, in her whelming lap. 


Fairy = | 
He ſought to entrap me by intelligence. Shake. 
3. To take advantage of. N 
An injurious perſon lies in wait to extrap thee in 
thy words. _ Eccluſ. viii. 11. 
To EN TRE AT. v. a. [traeter, French. 
1. To petition; to ſolicit ; to importune. 
Iſaac entreated the Lord for his wife. 
Gen, Xxxv. 21. 
2. To prevail upon by ſolicitation. 
I have a wife, whom I proteſt I love; 
I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Enis eat tome pow'r to change this curriſh Jew. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
' The Lord was entreated of him, and Rebecca his 
wife conceived. Gen. XXV. 21. 
It were a fruitleſs attempt to appeaſe a power, 
whom no prayers could entreat, no repentance re- 
cancile. Rogers. 
3. To treat or uſe well or ill. 
Whereas thy ſervant worketh truly, extreat him 
not evil. Eccluſ. vii. 20. 
Muſt you, ſir John, protect my lady here? 
Entreat her not the worſe in that I pray - 
You uſe her well. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Vell I entreated her, who well deſerv'd: 
I call'd her often; for ſhe always ſerv'd: 
U ſe made her perſon eaſy to my ſight, 
And eaſe inſenſibly produc'd delight. 
4. To entertain; o amuſe. Not uſed. 
My lord, I muſt entreat the time alone. 
dd ſhield I ſhould diſturb devotion. Shekeſp. 
5. To entertain; to receive. Not in uſe, 
The garden af Proſerpino this hight, 
And in the midſt thereof a filver ſeat, 
With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 
In which ſhe often us'd, from open heat, 
Herſelf to ſhroud, and pleaſures to cntreat. 


- g Fairy Queen. 
To EN TRE AT. v. 2. 


1. To offer a treaty or compact. Not uſed. 
Alexander was the firſt that entreated peace with 
them. Mac. 
2. To treat; todiſcourſe. Not uſed. | 
The moſt admirable myſtery of nature is the 
turning of iron, touched with the loadſtoone, to- 
ward the North pole, of which I ſhall have far- 
ther occaſion to entreat, Hatewill, 
3. To make a petition. 
They charged me, on pain of perpetual diſ- 
pleaſure, neither to ſpeak of him, entreat for him, 
or any way ſuſtain him. Shakeſpeare. 
The janizaries extreated for them, as valiant men. 
Knolles, 


Prior, 


entreaty ; ſolicitation ; not uſed. 


Nor was their juſt petition long deny'd. Fairfax. 
ExTRE/ATY. n. /. | from extreat. | Petition; pray- 
er; ſolicitation ; ſupplication; requeſt. 


{ ' 


| 


} 


Ex TN NATAN OE. 1. ſ. [from entreat.] Petition 
Jo ExNve'NoM. v. a. [from wenom.] 
Thete two entreatance made they might be heard, 


ENV 


| | | If my weak orator 


Can from his mother win the duke of York, 

Anon expect him here; but if ſhe be 

Obdurate to entreaties, God forbid 

We ſhould infringe the holy privilege | 

Of ſanctuary. Shakcſpeare's Richard III. 

ENTREMETS. n. ſ. [French.] Small plates 
ſet between the main diſhes. * | 5 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranſ- 
planted, producing great tops, which, in the midſt, 
have a large white main ſhoot, which is the true 
chard uſed in pottages and extremets. 

Mortimer*s Huſbandry. 

Ex TRV. n. /. [from enter 3 entree, French.] 

I. The paſſage by which any one enters 2 
houſe. 

Some there are that know the reſorts and falls 
of buſineſs, that cannot fink into the main of it; 
like a houſe that hath convenient ſtairs and eptries, 
but never a fair room. | 

A ſtrait long entry to the temple led, 
Bliad with high walls, and horror over head. 


Is all this hurry made 
On this account, becauſe thou art afraid 
A dirty hall or entry ſhould offend 
The curious eye oft thy invited friend | 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
We proceeded through the extry, and were ne- 
ceſſarily kept in order by the ſituation. Tailtr. 
2. The act of entrance; ingreſs. 
' Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emol- 


{ lition; and the mixture of oil and water is better 


than either of them alone, becauſe water entereth 
better into the pores, and oil after entry ſofteneth 


better, Bacon's Natural Hifiary. 
The lake of Conſtance is formed by the entry of 
the Rhine. Addiſon on Italy. 


By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, 
by the lacteals, the animal may again reyive. 
Arbuthnot on Alinents. 
3. The act of taking poſſeſſion of any eſtate. 
4. The act of regiſtering or ſetting down in 
writing. 
A notary made an entry of this act. 
Bacon New Atlantis, 
5. The a& of entering publickly into any city. 
The day being come, he made his entry: he was 
a man of middle ſtature and age, and comely. 


To Exv' [+ and bile Latin] To 
O ENU'8BILATE. v. a. ſe ile, Latin. To 
clear from clouds. C x 1. 
To Exu'cCLEATE. v. a. [enucleo, Latin.] Te 
ſalve; to clear; to diſentangle. Dic. 
To Exve'/LoP. v. a. [enveloper, Fr.] 
1. To inwrap; to cover; to inveſt 
integument. | 
2. To cover; to hide; to ſurround. 
The beſt and wholſom'ſt ſpirits of the night en- 
velop you, good provoſt. 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſurte 
A cloud of ſmoke envelpt either hoſt, 
And all at once the combatants are loſt : 
Darkling they join adverſe, and ſhock unſeen, 
Courſers with courſers juſting, men with men. 


with fome 


| Dryden. 
It is but to approach nearer, and that miſt that 
enveloped them will remove. 


Loch. 
Nocturnal ſhades ; 
This world exvelop, and th' inclement air 
Perſuades men to repel benumming froſts. Pbil. 
3. To line; to cover on the inſide, : 
His iron coat, all overgrown with ruſt, 
Was underveath ervelaped with gold, 
Darkened with filthy duſt. Fairy Queen, 
ENVELOPE. n. ſ. [Freach.] A wrapper; an 
outward caſe; an integument ; a cover. 

Send theſe to paper-ſparing Pope; 
And, when he fits to write, 

No letter with an vpe b 
Could give him more delight. Swift. 
1. Totinge with poiſon; to poiſon ; to impreg- 
nate With venom, It is never uſed of the perſon 
to whom poiſon is given, but of the draught, meat, 
or inſtrumeut by which it is conveyed. 


VoL. I. N16. 4D 


The 


ENV 


de treacherous inſtrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and ev d. Shakeſpeare. 
Alcides, from Oechalia crown'd | 
Vith conqueſt, felt th' ezvenom'd robe, and tore, 
Through pain, up by the roots Theſſalian pines. 
Milton. 

Nor with ervzzom'd tongue to blaſt the fame 
Of harmleſs men. | Philips. 

2. To make odious. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
£25205 him that bears it! Shakeſp. As you likz it. 

2. To enrage; to exaſperate. 

With her full force the threw the pois'nous dart, 
And fix'd it deep within Amata's heart ; 

That thus envenomd ſhe might kindle rage, h 
And ſacrifice to ſtrife her houſe and huſband's age. 
AG Dryden 

E'xviaBLE. adj. from envy.] Deſerving envy ; 
ſuch as may excite envy. | 

They, in an exviable mediocrity of fortune, do 
happily poſſeſs themſelves. Carew's Surv, of Corn. 

E'xvieR. n. /. [from tnvy.] One that envies 
another; a maligner; one that deſires the down- 
fall of another. | 

Men had need beware how they be too perfect 
in compliments; for that enviers will give them 
that attribute, to the diſadvantage of their virtues. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 
They ween'd | | 
To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
To ſet the envier of his ſtate, the proud 
Aſpirer ; but their thoughts proy'd fond and vain. 
| Milton. 

All preferments in church and ſtate were given 
by him, all his kindred and friends promoted, and 
all his enemies and cnviers diſcountenanced. 

| Clarendon, 

Ex vIOus. adj. | from envy.] 

1. Infected with envy ; pained by the excel- 
lence or happineſs of another. 

A man of the moſt exvicus diſpoſition that ever 
infected the air with his breath, whoſe eyes could 
not look right upon any happy iman, nor ears 
bear the burden of any man's praiſe. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To ſilence envious tongues. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

2. Sometimes with againff. | 

Be not thou envious againſt evil men. | 

| Proverbs, xxiv. 19. 
Sometimes with at. 
either be thou envious at the wicked. 
| Proverbs, xxiv. 19. 

4. Commonly with of. oY 

Sure you miſtake the precept or the tree ; 
Heav'n cannot envicus of his bleſſings be. Dryden. 

Exvrous Lx. adv. | from envious. ] With envy; 
with malignity ; with ill-will, excited by ano- 
ther's good. 

Damned ſpirits, being fallen from heaven, en- 
deavour erviouſly to obſtruct the ways that may 
tead us thither. | Duppa. 

How envioufly the ladies look, | 

When they ſurpriſe me at my book ! 

And ſure as they're alive at night, | 

As ſoon as gone, will ſhew their ſpight. 

To ExviRoN. v. a. [environner, French. ] 

1. To ſurrouud ; to encompaſs ,; to encircle. 

I ſtand as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea. | 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andi onicus. 

The country near unto the city of Sultania is 

on every ſide environed with huge mountains. 
Auolles's Hiſtory. 

The manifold ſtreams of goodly navigable ri- 
vers, as ſo many chains, env:ironed the ſame ſite and 
temple. Bacon, 


Swift. 


Within the environing rocks ſtood the city. Sand. 


Thought following thought, -and ſtep by ſtep 
led on, | 
He enter d now the bordering deſart wild. 
And with dark ſhades and rocks environ d round, 
His holy meditation thus purſu'd. Mz/t. Par. Reg. 
God hath ſcattered ſeveral degrees of pleaſure 
and pain in all the things that environ and affect us, 
and blended them together in almoſt all our 


Sidney. 


enunciative terms thereof. | 


do 


If ever danger do environ thee, 8 2 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. Shake/. 


ENV 


2. To involve; to envelope. | 
May never glorious ſun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode |! 
But darkneſs and the gloomy ſhade of deaih 
Exviron you, till miſchief and deſpair : 
Drive you to break your necks. Sha. Hen. VI 
Since ſhe muſt go, and I muſt mourn, come, 
night, 
Environ 2 with darkneſs whilſt I write. Donne. 
3. To ſurround in a hoſtile manner; to beſiege; 
to hem in. ; | 
Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howled in mine ears. Shake/p 
In thy danger, . 


I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 
When ſtraight a barbarous noiſe environs me. Milt. 

4. To incloſe ; to inveſt. 

The ſoldier, that man of iron, 

Whom ribs of horrour all exviron. Claveland. 

Exv1i'roxs. n. /. [environs, French. ] The neigh- 
bourhood, or neighbouring places round about the 
country. ; 

To ENU'MERATE. v. a. [enumero, Latin.] To 
reckon up ſingly; to count over diſtinctly ; to 
ſlumber. 

You muſt not only acknowledge to God that 
you are a finner, out muſt particularly enumerate 


the kinds of fin whereof you know yourſelf guil-, 


ty. Mate“, Preparation for Death. 

Beſides enumerating the groſs defect of duty to 
the queen, I ſhew how all things were managed 
wrong. Swift. 

ExXUMERA TION. u. ſ. [enumeratio, Latin. ] The 
act of numbering or counting over; number told 
out. | 

Whofoever reads St. Paul's enumeration of duties, 
muſt conclude, that well nigh the buſineſs of 
Chriſtianity is laid out in charity. Spratt's Sermons. 


The chemiſts make ſpirit, ſalt, ſulphur, water, 


and earth their five elements, though they are not 
all agreed in this exumeration of elements. 

| Weatts's Logick, 

To ENU/NCIATE. v. a. [enncio, Lat.] To de- 


| clare; to proclaim ; to relate; to expreſs. 


ExNUNCIA'T1ON. 1. h. [enunciatio, Lat.] 

1. Declaration; public atteſtation; open pro- 
clamation. | 

Preaching is to ſtrangers and infants in Chriſt, 
to produce faith; but this ſacramental enunciation is 
the declaration and confeſſion of it by men in 


Chriſt, declaring it to be done, and owned, and 


accepted, and prevailing. 
2. Intelligence; information. 
It remembers and retains ſuch things as were 
never at all in the ſenſe; as the conceptions, enun- 
ciations and actions of the intellect and will. 
Hale Origin of Mankind. 


Taylor. 


3. Expreſſion. 

Ex uN IAT IVE. adi. 
tive; expreſſive. 

This preſumption only proceeds in reſpect of 
the diſpoſitive words, and not in regard of the 
Ayliffe. 
Exu/NclIATIVELY. adv. | from enunciative. | De- 
claratively. | | 

E xvov. #. ſ. [envoye, French. ] 

1. A public miniſter ſent from one power to 
another. | 


[from enunciate.] Declara- 


Now the Lycian lots conſpire 
With Phoebus ; now Jove's envoy through the air 
Brings diſmal tidings. enham. 
Perſeus ſent env9ys to Carthage, to kindle their 
hatred againſt the Romans. Artuthnet on Coins, 
2. A public meſſenger, in dignity below an am- 
baſſador. | 
3. A meſſenger. | 
The watchful ſentinels at ey'ry gate, 
At every paſſage to the ſenſes wait; 
Still travel to and fro the nervous way, 
And their impreſſions to the brain convey ; 
Where their report the vital exvoy; make, 
And with new orgers are comm anded back. 
. Blucſtmore. 


houvghts. Locke. 


E OL. 


I. To hate another for excellence, happineſs, 
or ſucceſs. | 

Envy thou not the oppreſſor, and chuſe none of 
his ways. Proverbs iii. 31. 
A woman does not envy a man for fighting cou» 
rage, nor a mana woman for her beauty. 


2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in 

another. 3 
i I have ſeen the fight, 

When 1 have envied thy behaviour. Shakeſpeare. 

You cannot exvy your neighbour's wiſdom, if 


| he gives you good counſel ; nor his riches, if he 


ſupplies you in your wants ; nor his greatneſs, if 
he employs 1t to your protection. Swift. 
3. To grudge ; to impart unwilliagly ; to with- 
hold maliciouſly. e . 
Johnſon, who by ſtudying Horace, had been 
acquainted with the rules, ſeemed to-envy others 
that knowledge, | Dryden. 
To Ex vv. v. n. To feel envy; to feel pain at 
the ſight of excellence or felicity : with at. 
In ſeeking tales and informations 
Againſt this man, whoſe honeſty the devil 
And his diſciples only envy at, 
Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Shakeſp. Hen. VIIT. 
He that loves God is not diſpleaſed at accidents 
which God chuſes, nor envies at thoſe gifts he be- 
ſtows. 2 Taylor. 
Who would nv at the proſperity of the wick= 
ed, and the ſucceſs of perſecutors ? | 
| Taylor's Rule of living Holy. 
ENV. ». /. | from the verb.] 
1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the ſight 
of excellence or happineſs. 
Envy is a repining at the proſperity or good of 


another, or anger and diſpleaſure at any good of 


another which we want, or any advantage ano- 
ther hath above us. Ray on the Creations 
Envy, to which th' ignoble mind's a flave, 


Is emulation in the learn'd or brave. Pops 
2. It is uſed ſometimes with of. 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in exvy of great Cæſar. Shakeſps 


3. Sometimes with 40. 

Many ſuffered death merely in envy to their vir- 
tues and ſuperior genius. Swift. 

4. Rivalry; competition. | 

You may ſee the parliament of women, the 
little eve of them to one another. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poęſy. 

5. Malice; malignity. 

Madam, this is a meer diſtrattion; 

You turn the good we offer into exvy. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Public odium; ill repute ; invidiouſneſs, 
Edward Plantagenet ſhould be ſhewed unto the 

people ; to diſcharge the King of the envy of that 

opinion and bruit, how he had been put to death 
privily. 
To ENWRELEL. v. a. [from 4wheel.] To encom- 


Shakeſpeare. 
Hail to thee, lady] andthe grace of heav'n, 
Before, behind thee, and on ev'ry hand 
Emobcel thee round. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
To ENwWwOo MB. v. a. from | 
1. To make pregnant, 
Me then he left exwombed of this child, 
This luckleſs child, whom thus ye ſee with blood. 


2. To bury ; to hide as in a womb. 

Or, as the Africk niger ſtream owon;bs 
Itfelf into the earth, and after comes, 
Having firſt made a natural bridge to paſs, 
For many leagues, far greater than it was ; 
May't not be ſaid, that her grave ſnall reſtore 
Her greater, purer, finer than before: 

Eo'LIPILE. u. ſ. | from Æolus and pila.] A hol- 
low ball of metal with a long pipe; which ball, 
filled with water, and expoſed to the fire, ſends 


Con- 


To E/NVY.v. a. [envier, French; invidere, Lat.) | 


Collier of Envy. | 


con. 


paſs; to encircle. A word probably peculiar to 


Spenſer. 
I'm your mother; | 4 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe ; 
That were enwombed mine. Shakeſpeare. 


Donne. : 


out, as the water heats, at intervals, blaſts of côld 
a through the pipe. | 
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Conſidering the ſtructure of that globe, the ex- 
terior cruſt, and the waters lying round under it, 
both expoſed to the ſun, we may fitly compare it 
to an eolipile, or an hollow ſphere with water in it, 
which the heat of the fire rarefies, and turns into 
vapours and wind. Burnt's Theory of the Hur th 

EA“ T. ». ſ. [L N.] A number, whereby 
we note the exceſs of the common ſolar year 
above the lunar, and thereby- may find out the age 
of the moon every yezr. For the ſolar year con- 
ſiſting of 365 days, the lunar but of 354, the lu- 
nations every year get eleven days before the ſolar 
year; and thereby, in 19 years, the moon com- 
Pletes 20 minutes 12 lunations, or gets up one 
Whole ſolar year; and having finiſhed that circuit, 
begins again with the ſun, and fo from 19 to 19 
years. For the firſt year afterwards the moon will 

go before the ſun but 11 days; the ſecond year 22 
days; the third 33 days: but zo being an entire 
lunation, caſt that away, and the remainder 3 
all be that year's epact ; and ſo on, adding yearly 
11 days. To find the epact, having the prime or 
golden. number given, you have this rule: 

Divide bv three; for each one left add ten; 
Thirty reject: the prime makes epa then. Harris, 

As the cycle of the moon ſerves to ſhew the 
epas, and that of the ſun the dominical letter, 
throughout all their variations ; ſo this Dionyſian 
period ſerves to ſhew theſe two cycles both toge- 
ther, and how they proceed or vary all along till 
at laſt they accompliſh their period, and both to- 
tzether take their beginning again, after every 532d 
year. Holder on Time. 
EeAULMENT. . . [French, from epaule, a 
Moulder.] In fortification, a ſidework made ei- 
ther of earth thrown up, of bags of earth, ga-+ 
bions, or of faſcines and earth. It ſometimes de- 


notes a ſemibaſtion and a ſquare orillion, or maſs | 


of earth faced and lined with a wall, deſigned to 
cover the cannon of a cazemate. 

Eyg'NTHESTS. u. ſ. [tow Jy.] [In grammar.] 
The addition of a vowel or conſonant in the mid- 
dle of a word, Harris. 

E'PHA. n. |. 
the Jews, containing fifteen ſolid inches. 

The ehh and the bath ſhall be of one meaſure ; 
that the bath may contain the tenth part of an 
homer, and the pb the tenth part of an homer. 
| Exekiel, 
 Epne/MERA. u. ſ. [ep.] & 

T. A fever that terminates in one day. 

2. An inſect that lives only one day. 

EvrHe/MERAL. I. ſ. DE g.] Diurnal; be- 

Erur'ur kick. ginning and ending in a day. 
This was no more than a mere bubble or blaſt, 
and like an ephemeral fit of applauſe. Motion. 

EPHEMERIS. ». /. eg. 

1. A journal ; an account of daily tranſactions. 
2. An account of the daily motions and fitua- 
tions of the planets. | 
When caſting up his eyes againſt the light, 


Both month, and day, and hour, he meaſur'd right; | 


And told more truly than the ephemeris ; 
For art may err, but nature cannot miſs. 
: Dryden's Nun's Tale. 
Eynr'MERIST. # f. [from epbemeris.] One who 
conſults the planets ; one who ſtudies or practiſes 
aſtrology. , | f 
Ilge night before, he was diſcourſing of and 
fighting the art of fooliſh aſtrologers; and gene- 
tinacal bemeriſts, that pry into the horoſcope of 
nativities. 85 . Howel. 
EPHEMERON-WORM. 2. ſ. [from pj4tz9y and 
201. ] A fort of worm that lives but a day. 
Swammerdam obſerves of the eph:meron-worms, 
that their food is clay, and that they make their 
cells of the ſame. . Der bam. 
E nob. z. ſ. [De] A ſort of ornament 
Vorn by the Hebrew prieſts. That worn by the 
high prieſt was richly compoſed of gold, blue, 
purple, crimſon, and twiſted cotton; and upon 
the part which came over his two ſhoulders, were 
two large precious ſtones, upon which were en- 
graven the names of the twelve tribes of Iſrael, 
upon each ſtone fix names. Where the ephod 


Harris. | 


Hebrew.] A meaſure among | 


crotted the high prieſt's breaſt, was a ſquare orna- 
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ment, called the breaſt- plate; in which twelve 
precious ſtones were ſet, with the names of the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael engraved on them, one on 
each ſtone. The ephods worn by the other prieſts 
were of plain linen. Calmet. 
He made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, 
and ſcarlet, ar.d fine twined linen. Exod, XXXiX. 2. 
Array'd in ephods ; nor ſo few 
As are thoſe pearls of morning dew, 
Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandys. 
E'/p1c. adj. [epicus, Latin; ig.] Narrative; 
compriſing narrations, not acted, but rehearſed, 
It is uſually ſuppoſed to be heroick, or to con- 
tain one great action atchieved by a hero. 
Holmes, whoſe name ſhall live in eic ſong, 
While muſic numbers, or while verſe has feet. 
Dryden. 
The eie poem is more for the manners, and the 
tragedy for the paſſions. Dryden. 
From morality they formed that kind of poem 
and fable which we call epic. 
Breame's View of Epic Pocſy. 
Eercer/pr1uM. . /. erg.] An elegy; a poem 
upon a funeral. 
You from above ſhall hear each day | 
One dirge diſpatch'd unto your clay: 
Theſe, your own anthems, ſhall become 
Your laſting ep:cedium, Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
E/PICURE. mn. ſ. [epicureus, Latin.] A follower 
of Epicurus ; a man given wholly to luxury. 
Then fly falſe thanes, 
And mingle with the Engliſh eprcures. 
: Shak:ſpeare's Macbeth, 
The epicure buckles to ſtudy, when ſhame, or 
the defire to recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs, 
ſhall make him uneaſy in the want of any ſort of 


knowledge. Locke. 
Eercu'/REAN. adj. Luxurious; contributing to 
luxury. , | 


Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 
Keep his brain fuming z -ep:curean cooks, 
Sharpea with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. 

Shakeſpeare. 

What a damn'd epicurean raſcal is this! Shake. 

E'eIiCURISM. 2. /. rr epicure. ] Luxury; 
ſenſual enjoyment ; groſs pleaſure. 

Here you do keep a hundred knights and 

ſquires z | 
Men ſo diſorder'd, ſo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; picuriſm and luſt 
Make it a tavern for a brothel. x 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

There is not half ſo much epicuriſm in any of 
their moſt ſtudied luxuries, as a bleeding fame at 
their mercy. Government of the Tongue. 

Some good men have ventured to call munifi- 
cence, the greateſt ſenſuality, a piece of epicuriſm.. 

5 Calamy's Sermons, 

To EprcuRY'zE. v. n. [from Epicurus.] To de- 
vour lilce an epicure. A word not uſed. 

While I could ſee thee full of eager pain 
My greedy eyes epicuriz'd on thine. Flalman. 


EpIC VIC LE. . ſ. [i and νπιπ9W e.] A little 


circle whoſe centre is in the circumference of a 
greater; or a ſmall orb, which, being fixed in the 
deferent of a planet, is carried along with its mo- 
tion; and yet, with its own peculiar motion, car- 
ries the body of the planet faſtened to it round 
about its proper centre. . Harris. 
In regard of the epicycle, or leſſer orb, wherein 
it moveth, the motion of the moon is various and 
unequal. Brown. 

Gird the ſphere | \ 

With centric and eccentric, ſcribbl'd oer; 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Eprcy/cLo1D. nf. [mui] A curve ge- 
nerated by the revolution of the periphery of a 
circle along the convex or concave part of another 


circle. Harris. 
EPI DPEMHI CAL. P 
EpIDETMICK. 2 L. and Ga @y. ] 
r. That which falls at once upon great numbers 


of people, 'as a plague. 
It was conceive not to be an idem diſeaſe, | 


— * 
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but to proceed from a nalignity in the conſtitu- 
tion of the air, gathered by the prediſpoſitions of 
ſeaſons. Bacon's Henry VII. 

As the proportion of acute and epidemicaldifeaſes 
ſhews the aptneſs of the air to ſudden and vehe- 
ment impretfons, the chronical diſeaſes ſhew the 
ordinary temper of the place. Graurf. 
: 2. Generally prevailing ; affecting great num-- 

ers. 

The more epidemical and prevailing this evil is, 
the more honourable are thoſe who ſhine as ex- 
ceptions. South, 

He ought to have been buſied in loſing his mo- 
ney, or in other amuſements equally laudable and 
epidemick among perſons of honour. Swift. 

3. General; univerſal. Not uſed, nor proper. 

They're citizens o' th” world, they're all in all; 
Scotland's a nation epid:mical. Claveland. 

EPIDERMIS. u. 7 Lig.] The ſcarf-ſkin of 
a man's body. | 

E'PIGRAM. ». /. Cepigramma, Latin.] A ſhort 
poem terminating in a point. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of 
my humour : do'ſt thou think I care for a ſatire 
or an epigram? Shakeſpeare. 

What can be more witty than the epigram of 
Moore upon the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant 
phyſician, that had been the death of thouſands ? 


Peacham of Poetry. 
TI writ 


An rpigram that boaſts more truth than wit. . 
EP1GRAMMA'TICAL. Nadi. [epigrammaticus, La- 
Er IORAMMATICk. j tin 
1. Dealing in epigrams; writing epigrams. 
Our good epigrammatical poet, old Godfrey of 

Wincheſter, thinketh no ominous foreſpeaking to 

lie in names. „ Camden. 
2. Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to epigrams. 
He is every where above conceits of epigramma- 

tick wit and groſs hyperboles : he maintains ma- 
jeſty in the midſt of plainneſs; he ſhines, but 
glares not ; and is ſtately, without ambition. 

| | Addiſon. 
He has none of thoſe little points and puerili- 

ties that are ſo oſten to be met with in Ovid; none 

of the epigrammatick turns of Lucan ; novie of thote 
ſwelling — which are ſo frequeat in Sta- 
tius and Claudian ; none of thoſe mixt embelliſh= 
ments of Taſſo. K | Aadi ſon. 

ErIcRAMNMAT IS T. 2. . [from epigram.] One 
who writes or deals in epigrams. 

A jeſt upon a poor wit, at firſt might have had 
an epigrammatiſt for its father, and been afterwards 

2 underſtood by ſome painful 3 5 


Such a cuſtomer the epigranmat:ſi Martial m 
withal, one who, after he had walked through the 
faireſt ſtreet twice or thrice, cheapening jewels, 
plate, rich hangings, came away with a wooden 
diſh, x Peacham. 

EPi/GRAPHE. 7. f. [iwrycapn] An inſcription ow 
a ſtatute. | Dick. 

EPILEPSV. . /. [twivonl ag] A convulſion, or 
convulſive motion of the whole body, or of fome 
of its parts, with a loſs of ſenſe. A convulſive 
motion happens. when the blood, or nervous fluid, 
runs into any part with ſo great violence, that the 


mind cannot reſtrain them. Quincꝝ. 
My lord is fell into an 7199 
This is the ſecond fit. hakeſpiare's Othellas 


Melancholy diſtempers are deduced from ſpirits 
drawn from that cacochymia ; the phrenitis from 
cholerick ſpirits, and the epilep/y from tumes. 

a loyer on the Humour t. 

EpILN “Y TIR. adj. 8 epilepſy. ] Convulſed; 
diſeaſed with an epilep 

A plague upon your epi/eprick viſage ! 
Smile you my ſpeeches, as I were a fool ? | 

| Shakeſpeare, 

Fpiltpticks ought to breathe a pure air, unaffected 
with any ſteams, even ſuch as are very. fragrant. 
$20 .  Arbuthnot on Diet, 
E'p1L OE. n. . | epilogus Latin. ] The poem 
or ſpeech at the end of a pla-. | 

If it be true that good wine needs no buſh, tis 
true that a good play needs no epil:gue; yet to good 

4D2 Moe wine 


— * 


dat the ſound. 
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wine they do uſe good buſhes, and good plays 
prove the better by the help of good ep:/2;w2s. 
| Shakeſpeare”s As yau oy it. 
Are you mad, you dog ? 
J am to riſe and ſpeak the cih. 
D,: yden by Tyr an, Love. 

Erixnvy'cT1s. 2. f. [irwuxl;.] A fore at the cor- 
ner of the eye. 

The ꝙinyctit is of the bigneſs of a lupin, of a 
duſky red, and ſometimes of a livid and pale co- 
jour, with great inflammation and pain. 

Wiſemn's Surgery. 

Eer'pnany. #./. [LT π]] . A church feſtiv al, 
celebrated on the twelfth day after Chriſtmas, in 
commemoration of our Saviour's being manifeſted 
to the world, by the appearance of a miraculous 
blazing ftar, which conducted the magi to the 
place where he was. - Dia. 

ErpiPHoONE/MA. n. ſ. [ioipuimua ] An exclama- 
tion; 2 concluſive ſentence not cloſely connected 
with the words foregoing. 

I know a gentleman, who made it a rule in 
reading to ſkip over all ſentences where he ſpied 
a note of admiration at the end. If thoſe preachers 


who abound in epiphinemas would but look about 


them, they would find one part of their congre- 
gation out of countenance and the other afleep, ex- 
cept perhaps an old female beggar or two in the 
ifles ; who, if they be ſincere, may probably Sehe 
Sit. 
Ey ir nok A. . f. [oitoxe.] An inflammation of 
any part, but more eſpecially a defluxion of hu- 
mours on the eyes. Harris. 
EPIiPHYT.LoSPE'kMOUS. adj. | from sx, 03 
and onzgua.] Is applied to plants that bear their 
ſeed on the back part of their leaves. Harris. 
Er rurs 18. . J. [Ex. pg. Accretion; the 
part added by accretion ; one hone growing to ano- 
ther by ſimple contiguity, without any proper ar- 
ticulation. Quincy. 
The epiphyfs of the os femoris is a diftintt bone 
from it in a child, whereas in a man they do en- 
tirely unite. Wiſemon, 
Eer/eLoce. u. % Lπ,jeͤ, figure of rheto- 


"Tick, by which one aggravation, or ſtriking cir- 
| cumſtance, is added in due gradation to another ; 


as, he mt only ſpared his enemies, but continued them in 
employment ; * not only continued, but advanced them. 

Ep Is cop ACN. x. /. 2 copatus, Latin.] The 
government of biſhops, the government of the 
church eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles. 

The biſhops durſt not conteſt with the aſſembly 
in juriſdiction; ſo that there was little more than 
the name of epiſcopacy preſerved. 

Prelacy itſelf cannot be proved by preſcription, 
fince epiſcopacy is not preſcribed by any time what- 

Joever. Ayliſfe. 

Er is cop AL. adj. [from epiſcopur, Ln. 

1. Belonging to a biſhop. 

The plot of diſcipline ſought to erect a popular 
authority of elders, and to take away eich ju- 
riſdiction. Hooker. 

2. Veſted in a biſhop. 

The apoſtle commands Titus not only to be a 


| 2 of good works himſelf, but to uſe his epi/- 


at authority in exhorting every rank and order 
men. Rogers. 
Eer'zcOPATE. . ſ. Cepiſcopatus, Latin.] A bi⸗ 
ſhoprick ; the office and dignity of a bitaop. 
E'PISODE. . /. [ie .] An incidental narra- 
vive, or digreſſion in a poem, ſeparable from the 
main ſubject, yet riting naturally from it. 


The poem hath no other epi/oG2s than ſuch as 


naturally ariſe from the ſibjeft. Addy. Spec? 1:57, 
Eis op AL. I adj. | trom epiſode. | Contained 
Er1$0'piCk. J in an epiſode; pertaining to an 

epi ſode. 

Fpiſadica! ornaments, ſuch as deſcriptions and 
narrations, wer: delivered to us from the obſerva- 
tions of Ariſtotie. D. yden. 

I diicover the difference between the chi, 
ant principal action, as Well as the nature of epi- 
foiles. Notes on the odyſſey. 

ErisPa's TICK, u. ſ. [im and c. 

1. Drawing. 


>. Biiſtering. This is now the more frequent 


© Though leſs 1 ſenſe. 


ö 
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| The matter ought to be ſolicited to the lower 


parts, by fomentations, bathing, ep:/þaſticks, and 
bliſterings. Arbuthnot. 

EPI'STLE. ». /. LE rcvd. ] A letter. 
is ſeldom uſed but in poetry, or on occaſions of 
dignity and ſolemnity. 

When looſe ches violate chaſte eyes, 

She half conſents, who ſilently denies. Dryden. 

Epis TOLARY. adj. | from ile. 
1. Relating to letters; ſuitable to letters. 
2, Tranſacted by letters. 

I ſhall carry on an epi/?o/ary correſpondence be- 
tween the two heads. £L1dd:ſon. 


letters. 
E'Y TAP EH. nf. ¶?Z nil pio. ] An inſcription upon 
a tomb. 
Live ſtill, and write mine epitaph. Shakeſpeare. 
Some thy loy'd duſt in Parian ftones e, 
Others immortal ep:zaphs deſign; 
With wit and ſtrength, that only yields to thine. 
Smith, 
EyrTHala/MIUM. n. J. CLI N..] A nup- 
tial ſong; a compliment upon marriage. 
J preſume to invite you to theſe ſacred nup- 
tials: the ep:thalamium ſung by a crowned muſe. 
Sandy' s Pas he iſe. 
The forty-fifth pſalm is an eim to Chriſt 
and the church, or to the lamb and his ſpouſe. 
Barnet. 
E/e1THEM. x. ſ. Zi.] A liquid medicament 
externally applied. 
Epithems, or cordial applications, are juſtly ap- 
plied unto the left breaſt. Brown's Vulgar Errors 
Cordials and cpithems are alſo neceſſary, to reſiſt 
EITE Tr. u. ſ. [xi Nero. 
bad : as, the verdant grove, the croggy mountain's 
Lfty head. 


falſe, ſcandalous, and villainous to the author. 


2. It is uſed by ſome writers improperly for ::- 
the, name. 


to the darkneſs than the refreſhment. 
2 of Piety. 
3. It is uſed improperly for phraſe, ccpreſſiun. 
For which of my good parts did you firſt ſuffer 
love for me ?—Suffer love! a good epith-t: I do 
ſuffer love indeed; for I love thee againſt my will. 


Clarendon. | 


{ whole ſpecies in miniature. 


Shake/; -[peare, 
EPI'TOME. . f. [LL . Abridgment: ab- 
breviature; compendious abſtract; compendium. 
This a poor eit, of your's, 
Which, by th' interpretation of full time, 
May ſhew like all yourſelf. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Epitomes are helpful to the memory, and of good 
private uſe ; but ſet forth for publick monuments, 
accuſe the induſtrious writers of delivering much 
impertinency. M otton. 
It would be well, if there was a mort and plain 
epitome made, containing the moſt material heads. 
Locke. 
Such abſtracts _ ep1/:mes may be reviewed in 
their proper places. Watts's Improvem. of th Mind. 
To Ep! ToOMISE. 2. 4. from epitome.] 
1. To abſtract; to contract into a narrow ſpace. 
Who did the whole world's ſoul contract, and 
drove 
Into the glaſſes of your eyes; 
So made ſuch mirrours and ſuch ſpies, 
That they did all to you epitomiſe. Donne. 
If the ladies take a liking to ſuch a diminutive 
race, we ſhould ſee mankind epitomized, and the 
Addiſun. 
2. Leſs properly, to diminiſh by amputation ; : 
to curtail. 
We have epitomiſed many particular words, to 
the detriment of our tongue. Add ſen's Spectator. 
Ever ToMISER. I. /. | from epitomiſe.} An a- 
EPyr'ToOMIST. Mi bridger ; an abſtracter; a wri- 
ter of epitomes. | 
Ee oc. = . [*noyh ] The time at which a 
Evo'caa. ſj new computation is begun; the 


tune from which dates are numbered. 


This word 


the putrefaction and ſtrengthen the vitals. Viſeman. 


I affirm with phlegm, leaving the epithets of 


The #þithet of ſhades belonged more properly 


Ep Is T LER. #. . | from le.] A ſcribbler of | 


1. An adjective denoting any quality good or | 
medicament. 


Sevife. | 


| 
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Moſes diſtinctly computes by certain intervals, 


raemorable zras and epochas, or terms of time. 
browns 
Theſe are the practices of the world, ſince the 
year ſixty ; the grand epoch of falſhood, as well as 
debauchery. South, 
dome lazy ages, loſt in ſleep and eaſe, 
No action leave to buſy chronicles : 
Such whoſe ſupine felicity but makes 
In ſtory chaſms, in epochas miſtakes. 
Dryden. 
Their ſeveral epochas or beginnings, as Luk the 
creation of the world, from the flood, from the 
firſt olympiad, from the building of Rome, or 
from any remarkable paſſage or accident, give us 
a pleaſaut proſpect into the hiſtories of antiquity 
and of former ages. Holder on Time. 
Time is always reckoned from ſome known 
parts of this ſenſible world, and from ſome cer- 
tain epochs marked out to us by the motions obſerv- 
able in it. Locke. 
Time, by neceſſity compell'd, ſhall go 
Through ſcenes of war, and epochas of woe. _ 
Prior. 


Er o'b E. a. 7. C The ſtanza following 


the ſtr ophe and antiſtrophe: 


Evore't. n. . Lw.] .] Anepick or heroick 
poem. 

Tragedy borrows from the epopee, and that which: 
borrows is of lets dignity, becauſe it hath not of 
its OWN, Dryden's Virgil: 

EyYVULA T ION. 7. ſ. [epulatio, Latin. ] Banquet 
feaſt. 

Contented with bread and water, when he would 
dine with Jove, and pretended to epulaticr, he de- 
ſired no other addition than a piece of cheeſe. 

Brown's Valgar Errours. 

EyvLo'TICK. #. ſ. [inwvwri®e.] A cicatriſing 


The ulcer, incarned with coramon farcoticks, 
and the ulcerations about it, were cured by oint- 
ment of tuty, and ſuch like epuloticks. 

Wiſ.man of Inflanmations 

Equanr IT v. #. /. [from equable.] Equality to 
itſelf; evenneſs; uniformity. 

For the celeſtial bodies, the equability and con- 
ſtancy of their motions argue them ordained by 
Wiſdom. _ Ray. 

The cgrabiliiy of the temperature of the air ren- 
dered the Aſiaticks lazy. Arbuthnit on Air. 


E'QUABLE. adj. | 2quabilis, Latin. | Equal to 


itſelf; even; uniform in reſpect to form, motion, 
or temperature. 

He would have the vaſt body of a planet to be 
as elegant and round as a factitions globe repre- 
ſents it; to be every where ſmooth and ea ie, 
and as plain as elyſian fields. LEES Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than 


an equable motion of it, neither too ſwift nor too 


ſlow ; for too quick a motion produceth an alka- 
line, and too flow an acid acrimony. 
Arbuthnot on Dit. 


Edu ABL. adv. | from equable.] Uniformity ; 


in the ſame tenour ; evenly ; equally to itſolf. 


If bodies move equatly in concentrick circles, 
and the ſquares of their periodical times be as the 


cubes of their diſtances from the common centre, 

their centrepital forces will be reciprocally as the 

ſquares of the diſtances. Cheynes 
E'gquUAL. aj. Lait, Latin. 


1. Like another in bulk, excellence, or any 
other quality that admits compariſon; - neither 


greater nor 44 £15; neither worſe nor better. 
If thou be among great men, make not thyſelf 
equal with them. 
Equal lot 
May join us; equal joy, as equal love. Milton. 
Although there were no man to take notice of it, 
every tri: angle would contain three angles e 
two right angles. Hale's Origin of 
2. Adequate to any purpoſe. 
The Scots truſted not their own numbers, as 
eq«al to fight with the Engliſh, 
3. Fyen; uniform. 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 
| 3 | 
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An qual temper in his mind he found, 


When fortune flatter'd him, and when ſhe frown'd. 


Dr ygen. 

Think not of me: perhaps my equal mind 
May !«.xu to bear the fate the gods allot me. Smuh. 

4. In juſt proportion. 

It is not permitted me to make my commenda- 
tions equal to your merit. Dryden's Fab, Dedication. 

. Impartial ; neutral. 

Each to his proper fortune ſtand or fall ; 
Equal and unconcern'd I look on all : f 
Rutilians, Trojans, are the ſame to me, | 
And both {hall draw the lots their fates decree. 

Drydn's Aneid. 

6. Indifferent. 

They who are not diſpoſed to receive them, 
may let them alone, or reject them; it is ed to 
me. Cheyne”s Philoophical Principles. 
7. Equitable ; advantageous aliketo both parties. 

He ſubmitted himſelf, and fware to all equal 
conditions. Mac. 

8. Being upon the ſame terms. | 

They made the married, orphans, widows, yea 
and the aged alſo, un in ſpoils with DENT 

AC. 

E'QuAL. 1. ſ. [from the adjeRtive.] 

1. One not 1aferiour or iuperjour to another. 

He is enamoured on Hero: I pray you, diſſuade 
him from her : ſhe is no cqua/ for his birth. 

Sh ik. ſpeare's Much Ads about Nothing, 

He would make them all eza/s to the citizens of 
Rome. 2 Mac. ix. 15. 

Thoſe who were once his equals, envy and de- 
fame him, becauſe they now ſee him their ſuperi- 


our; and thoate who were once his ſuperiours, be- 


ſe they look upon him as their eq«a/. 
EY : Alas. Spectator. 
To my dear eqal in my native land, 
My p'ightzd vow i gave: I his receiv'd : | 
Each ſwore with truth ; with pleaſure each be- 
liev'd : | 
The mutual contract was to heav'n convey'd. Prior. 
2. One of the ſame age. 
I profit in the Jews religion above many my 
Gal. i. 14. 
To E'QUAL. v. a. | from the noun. ] | 
1. To make one tlung or perſon equal to ano- 
er. | | 
” 2. Toriſe to the ſame ſtate with another perſon. 
I know nobody ſo like to -4uu/ him, even at the 
age he wrote maonayf them, as yourſelf. 
| 5 Trumbull to Pope. 
2. To he equal to. 
One whoſe all not equa!s Edward's moiety. 
| S hakeſpear e. 
4. To recompenſe fully; to anſwer in full pro- 
rtion. a 
She ſought Sicheus through the ſhady grove, 
Who anſwer d all her cares, and eual all her love. 
| Dryden. 
Nor you, great queen, theſe offices repent, 
Which he will equa/, and perhaps augment. 


To E/QUAL1SE. v. a. | from squal.] 

T7. To make even. 

To equal;ſe accounts we will allow three hundred 
years, and ſo long a time as we can manifeſt from 
| Brown, 

2. To be equal to: a ſenfe not ufed 

That would make the moved body, remaining 
what it is, in regard of its bigneſs, to equaliſ- and 
fit a thing bigger than it is. Digby on Bodies: 

Ye lofty beeches, tell the matchleſs dame, 

- That if together ye fed ail one flame, 
Tt could not equal:j- the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. Wall. 

EqQua/LITY. n. ſ. from equal. 

1. Likeneſs with regard to any quantities com- 
pared. | 
Equality of two domeſtic powers, 


| Breeds icrupulous faction. Shak:fp. Anth. and Cleo. 


2. The ſame degree of dignity. 
One ſhall riſe, 
Of proud ambition ; who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd, 
Over his brethren. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


EQU 


Aecording to this ity God hath 
placed all mankind, with relation to himſelf, in 
all the relations between man and man there is a 
mutual dependance. 

3- Evenneſs; uniformity ; conſtant tenour ; 
equability. 

Mes ſure out the lives of men, and periodically 
de fine the alterations of their tempers, conceive a 
regularity in mutations, with an eualuy in conſti- 


| cutions, and forget that variety which phyſicians 


therein diſcover. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
E'QuaL1TyY. adv. {| from equal.] _ | 
1. In the ſame degree with another perſon or 
thing ; alike. - 
To reconcile mens vices to their fears is the aim 
of all the various ſchemes and projects of fin, and is 
fudily iutended by atheiſm and immorality. Rogers. 
The covetous are equally impatient of their con- 
dition, -qa/ly tempted with the wages of unrighte- 
ouſneſs, as if they were indeed poor. Rogers. 
2. Evenly ; equably ; uniformly. : 
If the motion of the ſun were as unequal as of 
a ſhip, ſometimes flow, and at others ſwift ; or, 


cular, and produced not the ſame appearances, it 
would not help us to meaſure time more than the 
motion of a comet does, Lacke. 
3. Imapartiality. 
| We ſhall uſe them, 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 
May equally determine. Shak:{peare's King Leur. 
E'QUaLNESs. v. ſ. [from equal.] Equality. 
Let me lament 
That our ſtars unreconcileable ſhould have divided 
Our equalne(s to this, Shak-ſpeare. 
EqQua'XGULAR. adj. [from eqs and angulus, 
Latin.] Conſiſting of equal angles. 
EQUANUMITY. 2. |, ans Latin. ] Even- 
neſs of mind, neither elated nor depreſſed. 
EqQua'xIMous. adj. equarimis, Latin.] Even; 
not dejected; notelated.. | 
EqQua'T10Nn. n. ſ. [æguare, Latin.] The invefti- 
gation of a mean proportion collected from the ex- 
tremities of exceſs and defect, to be applied to the 
whole. 
ve are to find out the extremities on both ſides, 
and from and between them the middle daily mo- 
tions of the ſvn along the Ecliptick ; and to frame 
tables of equation of natural days, to be applied to the 
mean motion by addition or ſubſtraction, as the 
caſe ſhall require. Holder on Time. 
By an argument taken from the equations of the 
times of the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, it ſeems 
that light is propagated in time, ſpending in its paſ- 


time. Newton's Opticks. 


equal value; as, 35.=36d. Die. 

EqQua'Tiox. [In aſtronomy. ] The difference 
between the time marked out by the ſun's appa- 
rent motion, and the time that is meaſured by its 
real or middle motion ; according to which clocks 
and watches ought to be adjuſted. | Die. 

EQUA'TOR. . f. [ æguator, Latin.] The equa- 
tor on the earth, or equinoctial in the heayens, is 
a great circle, whoſe poles are the poles of the 
world. It divides the globe into two equal parts, 
the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. It paſſes 
through the eaſt and wer points of the horizon; 
and at the meridian is raiſed 2s much above the ho- 
rizon as is the complement of the latitude of the 
Les Whenever the ſun comes to this circle, it 


becauſe he then rifes due eaſt and ſets due weſt, 
which he doth at no other time of the year. Harris. 
By reaſon of the convexity of the earth, the eye 


the poles, neither would the eye, under the poles, 

diſcover the ſun in the equator. Brown's Ful. Err. 
On the other fide the equator, there is much land 

{till remaining undiſcovered. Kay on the Creation. 
Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with 

mines, | 

That on the high equator ridgy riſe, 

Whence many a burſting ſtream auriferous plays. 


Seoift.' 


if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not cir- 


ſage from the ſun to us about ſeven minutes of 


EqQua't1ov. [In algebra.] Is an expreſſion of 
the ſame quantity in two diſſimelar terms, but of 


makes equal days and nights all round the globe, | 


of man, under the «equator, cannot diſcoyer both | 


T homfon. | 
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|  Eavaro'arat. adj. [from equator] Pertaining 
to the equator ; taken at the equator. 
The planets have ſp!:eroidical figures, and obli- 
quities of their u to their eclintick pluie » 
CLeyne. 

1. Being on aorſeback. 

An eque/?riun lady appeared upon the plains. Spec. 

2. Skilled in horſemanſaip. 

z Belonging to the ſecond rank in Rome. 

'QUERRY. »./. [ecurie, Fr.] Maſter of the horſe. 

Equicku'rat. 

EqQvicxu'ss. 

I. Having the legs of an equal length. 

2. Having the legs of an equal length, and longer 
than the baſe ; iſoſceles. 

An equi:rure triangle goes upon a certain pro- 
portion of length and breath. Digby on the Soul. 

We ſucceſlive'y draw lines from angle to angle, 
until ſeven equicrural triangles he deſerib: d. 

5 : yy wag ” nigar Frrours, 

QUIDISTANT. adj. | equus and diſfans, Latin. 
Atthe ſame diſtance. FE Pf J 
The fixt ſtars are not all placed in the ſame con- 
cave ſuperficies, and equidiſtunt from us, as they 
ſeem to be. Kay. 

EquiD1's TANTLY. n. . [from equidiſtant.] At 
the ſame diſtance. | | 

The liver, ſeated on the right ſide, by the ſub- 
clavian diviſion equidfanily communicates unto ei- 
ther arm. Bron. 

Equiro'RMITY. 2. ſ. [ æguus and forma, Latin. ] 
Uniform equality. N 

No diverſity or difference, but a ſimplicity of 
parts and equifurmity of motion. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

EQuILA'TERAL. adj. | eqms and latus, Latin. ] 
Having all ſides equal. 

Circles or ſquares, or trianges equilateral, which 
are all figures of equal lines, can differ but in 
greater or leſſer. Bacon. 

Trifling futility appears in the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiack and their aſpects: why no more aſ- 
pects than diametrically oppoſite, and ſuch as make 
equil.teral figures? Bentley. 

To EQUILYBRATE» v. a. [from eguilibrium.] To 
balance equally ; to keep even with equal weight 
on each fide. | 

If the point of the knife, drawn over the load- 
ſtone, have in this affriction been drawn from the 
equator of the loadſtone towards the pole, it will 
attract one of the extremes of an equilibrated mag- 
netick needle. Boyle's Experiments. 

The bodies of fiſhes are eguilibrated with the wa- 
ter in which they ſwim. Arbuthnot on Air. 

EqQIL1BRA'T10N. 2. ſ. [from cuilibrate.] Equi- 
poiſe ; the act of keeping the balance even. 

The acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſeceſſion thereof 
from the earth's ſurface, perturb not the equil:bra- 
tion of either hemiſphere. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

In ſo great a variety of motions, as running, 
leaping, and dancing, nature's Iaws of equilibration 
are obſerved. Der bam. 

EqQuitr/sRIUM. #. ſ. [ Latin.] 

I. Equipoiſe; equality of weight. 

2. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers of 
any kind. | 

Things are not left to an equilibrium, to hover 
under an indifference whether they ſhall come to 
paſs, or not come to paſs. South, 

It is in eguilibrio 

If deities deſcend or no; 

Then let the affirmative prevail, 

As requiſite to form my tale. Prior. 

Health conſiſts in the equi/ibrium between thoſe 
two powers, when the fluids move fo equally that 
they don't preſs upon the folids with a greater 
force than they car. bear. Arouthmot. 

EqQuixNECESSARY. adj. guns and neceſſar ius, 
Latin.] Needful in the ſame decree. | 

For both to give blows and to carry, 

In fights, are equinec;fſury. Hudibras. 

Equixo/cTlIAL. n. /. L æ h and nox, pans, 
The line that encompaſſes the world at an equa 
diſtance from either pole, to which circle when 
the ſun comes, he makes equal days and nights all 
over the globe; the ſame with equator, 
EguiNo'cT1Ab, 


Equez's TRIAvn. adj. [queſtris, Latin.] 


[ adj. [ £qures and crus, Latin.} 


r ran 


2 1 ag #t 


The one as long as th' other. 


EQU 
FEyvtxNo CTIAL. a; [from -quinoxY | ö 
1. Pertaining to the equinox. 
Thrice tht eginocrial line 
He circled ; four times croſs'd the car of night 


From pole to pole, traverſing each colure. 
Milton. 


Some ſay the ſun 
Was bid turn reins from th' equino#ial road, 
Like diftant breadth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 

3. Being neax the equinoCtial line; having the 
Properties of things near the equator. 

In vain they covet ſhades and Thracia's gales, 
Pining with cquinal heat. Philips. 

Equine TAL Tx. adv. [from equinoficl.] In 
the directiot of the equinoctial. 

They may be refrigerated inclanately, or ſome- 
what eguiro/7ally ; that is, towards the eaſtern and 
weſtern points. Brown. 

E NOX. . /. [ut and nor, Latin, ] 

r. Equinoxes ars the preciſe times in which the 
jun enters into the firſt point of Aries and Libra; 
tor then, moving exactly under the equinoctial, he 
make our days and nights equal. This he doth 
twice a year, about the 2 1ſt of March and 23d of 
September, which therefore are called the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes. Harris, 

It ariſeth not heliacally about the autumnal equi. 
vor, Brown's Valar Errours. 

The time when this kid was taken out of the 
womb, was about the vernal equi/zox. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Tas now the month in which the world began, 


If March beheld the firſt created man; 


And ſince the vernal equinox, the fun 
In Aries twelve degrees or more had run. Dryden. 
2. Equality ; even meaſure. aper! 
Do but ſee his vice; 
"Tis to his virtues a juſt equinx, 
ys 4h s Othello, 

I. Equinoctial wind : a poetical uie. 

The paſſage yet was good; the wind, 'tis true, 
Was ſomewhat high, but that was nothing new, 
No more than uſual cu, blew. Dr ibs: 

Equixu'MERAaNT. adj, [guns and numerus, 
Latin. ] Having the ſame number; confiſting of 
the ſame number. 

This talent of gold, though not epuimmerant, nor 


yet equiponderant, as to any other; yet was equi- 


valent to ſome correſpondent talent in braſs. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To EQUIP. 2. a. [ui per, French. ] 
6 To turniſh for a horſeman or cavilier. | 
- To farnith, to accoutre ; to dreſs out. 
The country are led aſtray in following the 
town; and eth in a ridiculous habit, when 


they fancy themielves in the height of the mode. 


Add; ifon' s 88 

Edv AE. 2. g. ſequipoge, French.) 

1. Furniture for 2 horſeman. 

2. Carriage of ſtate ; vehicle. 

Winged ſpirits, and chariats wing'd, 
From th' armory of God; where ſtand of old 
Myriads, between brazen mountains ledg'd 
Againſt a ſolemn day, harneſs'd at hand, 
Celeſtial equipage / Milton's Paradiſe of 

3- Attendance ; retinue. 

Soon as hy dreadful trump begins to ſound, 
The god of war, with his fierce cquipage, 

Thou do'ſt awake, fleep never he w ſound. 


Fair Hen. 
I will not lend thee a penny,. 8 
I will retort the ſum in equipage. Shakeſpear t. 
1hink what an uipage thou haſt in air, 
And view with ſcorn two pages and achair, Pope 
4. Accoutrements ; furniture. 
Edv IPAGED. adj. | from equipage. ] Accoutered; 
attended ; having fine habits ; having ſplendid re- 
tine. 
She forth iſſued with a goodly train 
Of ſquires and ladies, equipuged well, | 
And entertained them right fairly, as befell. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
EqQuI1PENDENCY. n. ſ. ſægun and pendeo, Lat. 
The act of hanging in equipoiſe ; not determined 
ner Wu. 5 
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The will of man, in the ſtate of innocence, nad 
an entire freedom, a perfect eu pendency and indif- 
ference to either part of the contradiction, to ſtand 
or not to ſtand. South. 

een n. /. [from equip. ] 1 

1. The act of equipping or accoutring. 

2 Accoutrement; equipage. | 

E'qQuirorss. n. ſ. [zquus and poids, French. b.] 
8 of weight; equilibration; n of 
orce. 

In the temperate zone o our life there are few 


bodies at ſuch an equipoiſe of humours ; but that | 


the prevalency of ſome one indiſpoſeth the ſpirits. 


Glanville's Scepfis. ] 


 Eqyrto/Crunce. . ſ. [uus and pollentia, 
atin. ] Equality of force or power. 


"© rrOLL ENT. adj, [@quipollexs, Lat.] Having | 


equal power or force; equivalent. 

Votary reſolution is made * to cuſtom, 
even in matter of blood. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Equ1eo' VDERANCE. IV. g. [gau and pondus, 

EqQuiPO'NDERANCY. 8 atin. Equality of 
weight; equipoiſe. Die. 

EqQuiPo'NDERANT. adj. [quits and ponderans, 
Latin. ] Being of the ſame weight. 

Their lungs may ſerve to render their bodies 
equiponderant to the water. Ray on the Cr:ation. 
A column of air, of any given diameter, is %- 
ponderart to a column of quickſilver of between 
twentv-nine and thirty inches height. Locke. 

To Equipo/NDERAT E. Y. n. [equus and por- 
dero, Latin.] To weigh equal to any thing. 

The heavineſs of any weight doth increaſe 
proportionably to its diſtance from the centre : 
thus one pound A at D, will equiponderate unto two 
pounds at B, if the diſtancc A D is double unto 
AB. Wilkins's Moth. Magick. 

EqQuteo'xDpIovs. adj. [aus and pordus, Latin. 
Equilibrated; equal on either part. Not in uſe. 

The Scepticks affected an indifferent cquipordious 
neutrality, as the only means of their ataraxia. 

Glanvilie's Scepfis. 

E'qu1TABLE. dj. [ equitable, French. ] 

I. Juſt ; due to juſtce. 

It ſeems but c i to give the artiſts leave to 
name them as they pleaſe. | 
Boyle“ "Septical Chymiſtry. 

2. Loving juſtice; candid; impartial : as an 
equitable judge. 

E'QU1TABLY. adv. [from equitable.) Juſtly; 
impartially. | 

E'quirty. . ſ. [equite, French; en, Lat. 

I. Juſtice; right; : honeſty. 

Foul ſubornation is predominant, 

And ezuity exil'd your highneſs's land. 
Shakeſpeare 

Chriſtianity ſecures both the private intereſts of 
men and the public peace, enforcing all juſtice and 
equity. Tillatſon. 

2. Impartiality. | 

Liking their own ſomewhat better than other 
mens, even hecauſe they are their own, they muſt | 
in equity allow us to be like unto them in this af- 
fection. | Hooker. 
2. [In law.] The rules of deciſion obſerved by 
the Court of Chancery, as diſtinct from the literal! 
mazxims of law. 

EqQui'VALENCE. I. f. I æquus and walco, Lat. 

EQui'VALENGY. Equality of power or 
worth. 

Muſt the ſervant of God be aſſured that which 
he nightly prays for ſhall be granted ? Yes, either 
formally or by way of equivalence, either that or 
ſomething better. Hammond. 

That there is any equivalence or parity of worth 
betwixt the good we do to our brother, and the 
good we hope for from God, all good Proteſtants. 
do deny. Smatridge 

Civil cauſes are equivalent unto criminal cauſes, 
but this euivalency ouly reſpects the careful and 
diligent admiſſion of proofs. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To EqQui\vALENCE. v. a. Ffromn' the noun. ] To 
equiponderate ; to be equal to. 

Whether the tranſgreſſion of Eve ſeducing did 
not exceed Adam ſeduced, or whether the reſiſti- 


E QO 
of her ſeduction, we ſhall refer to aue 


Eu “vA LENT. adj. [oquus and valcns, Lat.] 
. n in value. | 
Things 
Well nigh equivolent, and neighb'ring a, 


Buy lot are parted ; but the value, high heav'n, thy 


ſhare, | 
In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 
Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and ſhuns proportion, 


2 Equal 1 any excellence. 
No fair to thine 

Equivalent, or ſecond! which compell'd 

Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 

And gaze, and worſhi p thee. 

Miltor's Par. Loſt. 

3. Equal in force or power. 

The dread of Ifrael's foes, who, with a ſtr ength 
Eqivalent to angels, walKk'd their ſtreets, 

None offering 1:1ght. Milton's Agoniſtrs. 

4. Of the ſame cogency or weight. 

The conſideration of publick utility is, by very 
good ad ice, judged at the leaſt equivoſent to the ea- 
ſier kind of neccility. Tlogkers 

5. Of the ſame import or meaning. 

The uſe of the word miniſter is brought down 
to the literal ſignification of it, a ſervant ; for now 


are terms euivalent. 
EqQuYvaLENT. . . A thing of the ſame 
weight; dignity, or value. 
The ſlave without a ranſom ſhall be ſent; 
It reſts for you to make th' equivalent. 


2 ancy a regular obedience to one law will be a 
full qu-z valcnt for their breach of another. 


EqQu1vocaL. adj. [ceprivocur, Lat.] 


things; ſtanding for different notions. 
Theſe ſentences to ſugar, or to gall, 
Being ſtrong on both ſides, are equivocal. 
| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Words of different ſignifications, taken in ge- 
neral, are of an -quzvocal ſenſe; but being conſi- 
dered with all their particular circumſtance, they 
have their ſenſe reſtrained. Stilling fleet. 

The greater number of thoſe who held this were 
miſguided by equivocel terms. -  Swwift. 

2. Uncertain ; doubtful, hz, pening different 
ways. | 

qui vocal generation is the production of plants 
without ſeed, or of inſects or animals without 
parents, in the natural way of coition between 
male and female; which is now believed never to 
happen, but that all budies are univocally produ- 
ced. | Harris. 

There is no ſuch thing as equivocal or ſpontane- 
aus generation; but all animals are generated by 
animal parents of the fame ſpecies with them- 
ſelves. Ray. 

Thoſe balf-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our 

iſle 
As half-form'd infects on the Banks of Nile; 
Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's ſo equivocal. 
Pope” $ ES: iy on Critic iſe 

EqQurvocaLl. n f. Ambiguity ; word of doubt- 
ful meaning. 

Shall two or three wretched equivocals have the 
force to corrupt us ? Dennis, 

EqQurſvocALLY. adv. | from equivecal.] 

1. Ambiguouſly ; in a doubtſul or double ſenſe. 

Words abſtracted from their proper ſenſe and 
ſignification, loſe the nature of words, and are only 
equivocally fe called. 

2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by equivo- 
cal generation ; by generation out of the ſtated 
order. 

No inſet or animal did ever proceed equi: ly 
from putrefaction, unleſs in miraculous caſes; as 
in EgyPt by the Divine judgments, Bentley. 

Eau “VLN ESS. 2. |, [from eui vocal. Am- 
biguity; double meaning. 


bility of his reaſon did not equivaimcy the facility 


ers the cquivecalneſs or laſſitude of the 
Word, 


Brown's Vulgar Er rowr fy, | 


Prior. 


to ſerve and to ininiſter, ſervile and miniſterial, 
South. 2 


Dryden's Homer. 


Rogers. 


1. Of doubtful ſignification; meaning different 


South, 


they came to the bottom of che den. 


E RE 
word, and then point out that determinate part 
which is the ground of my demonſtration. 
| : Norris, 
To FEquilvocaTF. v. u. ſ[eqivocatio Latin.) 
To uſe words of double meaning ; to uſe ambigu- 
ous expreſſions; to mean one thing and exprets 
another. SL 
Not only Jeſuits can equwocate. | 
Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
My ſoul diſdain'd a promiſe ;— 
But yet your falſe equivoc2ting tongue, 
Your looks, your eyes, your ev'ry motion pro- 


mis'd : 


But you are ripe in frauds, and learn'd in falſ- |- 


hoods. Smith, 

EqQuivoca/Tiovn. #. ſ. [equivocatio, Lat.] Am- 
biguity of ſpeech ; double meaning. 

Reproof is eaſily miſapplied, and, through equi- 
vocation, wreſted. Hooker. 

I pull in reſolution, and begin h 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 

That lies like truth. Shakeſpeare's Mac bet. 

EqQuivoca/ToR. . f. [from equivocate.] One 
who uſes ambiguous language; one who uſes men- 
tal reſervation. | 

Here's an eguivocator, that could ſwear in both 
the ſcales againſt either ſcale yet could not equi- 
vocate to Heaven, Shakeſpeare. 

Ex, a ſyllable in the middle of names or places, 
comes by contraction from the Saxon pana, dwel- 
lers. _ Gibſon's Camden. 

Ek A. n. ſ. [era, Latin.] The account of tim 
from any particular date or epoch. 

From the bleſſings they beſtow 
Our times are dated, and our eras move: 
They govern, and enlighten all below, 

As thou do'ſt all above. Prior. 

Ex ADI T ION. . /. [e and radius, Lat.] Emiſ- 
ſion of radiance. 

God gives me a heart humbly to converſe with 
him, from whom alone are all the eradiations of 
true majeſty. Kins Charles. 

To ERA DIC ATE. v. a. [Ceradico, Latin. 

1. To pull up by the root. 

He ſuffereth the poiſon of Nubia to be gathered, 
and Aconite to be eradicated, yet this not to be 
moved. Brown. 


off. | | 
If a gouty perſon can bring himſelf eatirely to 


a milk diet, he may ſo change the whole juices of | 


his body as to eradicate the diſtemper. 
Arbuthnot on Diet, 
If vice cannot wholly be eradicated, it ought at 
leaſt to be confined to particular objects. 
. Swift's Examiner. 
Erxanrica'TION. 2. . [from eradicate.] 
I. The act of tearing up by the root ; deſtruc- 
tion; exciſion. | 
2. The ſtate of being torn up by the roots. 
They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a 
ſhaick upon eradication, which is falſe below confu- 
tation. : Brown, 
ERADICATIVE. adj. from eradicate. ] That 


- which cures radically; that which drives quite 


away. | 
o ERA'SE. v. a, [raſer, French. ] 
I. To deſtroy ; to exſcind. : 
The heads of birds, for the moſt part, are given 
eraſed ; that is, plucked off. I 
| Peacham on Blazoning. 
2, To expunge; to rub out. | 
EraSEMENT. n. |. | from eraſe.] 
I. Deſtruction ; devaſtation. 
2. Expunction ; abolition. 
Ex. adv. [xp, Saxon; air, Gothick ; ver, 
Dutch. This word is ſometimes vitiouſly written 
er, as if from ever, It is likewiſe written or be- 


fore ever, on and zn in Saxon being indiſcri- 


3 written. Mr. Ly:.] Before; ſooner 
n. 
Ere he would have hang'd a man for the getting 
a hundred baſtards, he would have paid for the 
nurſing a thouſand. Shateſpeare, 
The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever 
Daniel. | 


2. To completely deſtroy; to end; to cul 


ERE 


Juſt trial, ere I merit 
My exaltation without change or end. Milton, 
The mountain trees in diſtant proſpect pleaſe, 
Ere yet the pine deſcended to the ſeas ; 
Ere ſails were ſpread new oceans to explore. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their ev'ning ſong, 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 
And ſtreams to murmur, ere I ceaſe to love. 
| Pope. 
Exkk. prep. Before. Es 
Our fruitful Nile 
| Flow'd ere the wonted ſeaſon. 


Erxr/LoNG. adv. [from ere and long.] Before a 
long time had elapſed. Nec longum tempus, 

The anger already began to paint revenge in 
many colours, erelong he had not only gotten pity 
but pardon. Sidney. 

The wild horſe having enmity with the ſtag, 
came to a man to defire aid, who mounted upon 
his back, and following the ſtag, erchug flew him. 

Spenſer on Jrelund. 

Nothing is laſting that is feigned : it will have 
another face than it had erclo»g. 
| Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries. 

They ſwim in joy, 
Erelong to ſwim at large, and laugh, for which 
The world erelmg a world of tears muſt weep. 
Milton. 
I ſaw two ſtock-doves billing, and erelong _ 
Will take the neſt. Dryden's Virgil. 

It pleafes me to think, that TI who know ſo 
{mall a portion of the works of the Creator, and 
with low and painful ſteps creep up and down on 
the ſurface of this globe, ſhall crelong ſhoot away 
with the ſwiftneſs of imagination, and trace the 
ſprings of nature's operations. Spectator. 
ERENno'w. adv. [from ere and now.] Before this 
time. | 

Ah, gentle ſoldiers, ſome ſhort time allow ; 
My father has repented him erenow. 

: Dryden's Cong. of Gran, 

Had the world eternally been, ſcience had been 
brought to perfection long erenow. 

Cheyne*s Phil. Prin. 

Ertwnr'LE, \ adv.| from ere and while.] Some 

ErEwul/tes. time ago; before a little while. 

I am as fair now as I was erewh1le : 


me. Shakeſpeare. 

We fit down to our meals, ſuſpe& not the in- 
trution of armed uninvited gueſts, who erewhiles, 
we Know, were wont to ſurpriſe us. Decay of Pity. 

To ERE'CT. v. a. [erectus, Latin.] 

1. To raiſe in a trait line; to place perpendi- 
cularly to the horizon. 

2. To ERECT a Perpindicular, To croſs one line 
by another at right angles. 

3. To raiſe ; to build. 

Happier walls expect, 
Which, wand'ring long, at laſt thou ſhalt ere. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

There are many monuments ere&ed to benefac- 
tors to the republick. Addiſon on Italy. 

4. To eſtabliſh anew ; to ſettle. 

Great difference there is between their proceed- 
ings, who ere a new commonwealth which is to 
have neither regiment nor religion the ſame that 
was, and theirs who only reform a decayed ſtate. 

| Hooker. 

He ſuffers ſeventy-two diſtin& nations to be 
erected out of the firſt monarchy under diſtinct go- 
vernours. | | Raleigh, 
F. To elevate; to exalt. 

I, who am a party, am not to ere& myſelf into 
a judge. Dryd:n's Fables, Preface. 

I am far from pretending infallibility : that 
would be to ere& myſelf into an apoſtle. 

© Locke on St. Paul's Epiſtles. 

All the little ſcramblers after fame fall upon 
him, and have recourſe to their own inveation, 
rather than ſuffer him to er«& himſelf into an au- 
thor with impunity. Addiſon, 

6. To raiſe conſequences from premiſes. 


Dryden's All for Love. | 


Since night you lov'd me, yet ſince night you left | 


ER G 


mediums, men ere concluſions no way inferribile 
from the premiſes. Brown's Vaigar Errors. 

Men being too haſty to e to themſelves ga- 
neral notions and ill- grounded theories, find them- 
ſelves deceived in their ſtock of e : 

| oc ke. 

Malebranche ere this propoſition, of ſeeing 
all things in God, upon their ruin. Locke. 

7. To animate ; not to depreſs; to encourage. 

-Why ſhould not hope 
As much erect our thoughts, as fear deject them? 
Denham. 

To Err'cT. v. n. To riſe upright. | 

The trefoil againſt ram ſwelleth in the talk, 
and ſo ſtandeth more upright ; for by wet, ſtalks 
do ered, and leaves bow down. 

Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

Exz'cT. adj. | ere&us, Latin. ] 

1. Upright; not leaning ; not prone. 

Birds, far from proneneſs, are almoſt ere; ad- 
vancing the head and breaſt in progreſſion, only 
prone in volitation. ro. 

Baſil tells us, that the ſerpent went ere like 
man. | . Beroun. 

2. Directed upwards. ä 

Vain were vows, ö 
And plaints and ſuppliant hands, to Heav'n ere. 


Philips. 
3. Bold; confident ; unſhaken. 
Let no vain fear thy gen'rous ardour tame; 
But ſtand ere, and ſound as loud as fame. Glanv. 

4. Vigorous; not depreſſed. 

That vigilant and ere attention of mind, which 
in prayer is very neceſſary, is waſted or dulled. 

| | Hooker. 

Ere/cT10N. n. . [from erec z.] N 

1. The act of raiſing, or ſtate of being raiſed 
upward. 

We are to conſider only the erectian of the hills 
above the ordinary land. Brereuod on Languages. 

2. The act of building or raiſing edifices. 

The firſt thing which moveth them thus to caſt 
up their poiſon, are certain ſolemnities uſual at 
the firſt erection of churches. Hooker. 

Pillars were ſet up above one thouſand four hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix years before the flood, count- 
ing Seth to be an hundred years old at the erection 
of them. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

3- Eſtabliſhmeat ; ſettlement. Fs > 

It muſt needs have a peculiar influence upon the 
erection, continuance, and diſſolution of every ſo- 
ciety. . South, 

4. Elevation; exaltation of ſentiments. , 

Her peerleſs height my mind to high erectian 
draws up. Sidncy. 

5. Actof rouſing; excitement to attention. | 

Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing-feared, 
and in that is a ſhrinking, and likewiſe an inquiſi - 
tion what the matter ſhould be ; and in that it is a 
motion of erection: ſo that when a man would 
liſten ſuddenly he ſtartetli; for the ſtarting is an 
erection of the ſpirits to attend. Bacon. 

ErE'cTNESS. 1. ſ. [ from erect᷑.] Uprightneſs of 
poſture or form. | 

We take erectneſe ſtrictly as Galen defined it: 
they only, ſayeth he, have an erect figure, whoſe 
ſpine and thighbone are carried on right lines, 

a Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

 E'REMITE. a. /. Ceremita, Latin; D.] One 

who lives in a wilderneſs; one who lives in ſoli- 
tude ; an hermit; a ſolitary : we now ſay her mis. 

Antonius, the eremite, findeth a fifth commodity _ 
not inferior to any of theſe four. Raleigh's Hiſtory, 

Embryoes and idiots, eremites and friars. 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery, 
x Milton, 

Exrm1'TICAL. adj, [from eremite.] Religiouſly 
ſolitary ; leading the life of an hermit. - 

They have multitudes of religious orders, erm: 
tical and cenobitical. Serlling. fleets 

ErzPTA'TION. . ſ. [erepto, Latin.] A ercep- 
ing forth. daily. 

Ex E/ T ION. 1. f. [ereptio, Latin.] A fnatching 
or taking away by force. 8 Bailey. 
ERGO, n. . A ſort of ſtub, like a piece ot 


From fallacious faundations and milapprebended 


ſoft horn, about the bigueſs of a cheſnut, which is | 
| placed 


P 


hy, £24” 2 
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placed behind and below the paſtern joint, and is 


commonly hid under the tuft of the fetlock. 


Far rier's Dict. 
Ex N HO. . /. Sea-holly. A plant. 
Euls TIC AL. adj. [24. Controverſial; relat- 
ing to diſgute; containing controverſies. 
Eur. n. [. [£ang, Saxon. ] Idle; lazy; floth- 
ful. An old word; whence we now ſay irkſome. 
For men thereia ſhould hem delite ; 
And of that dede be not e , | 
But oft tithes haunt that werke. Cbuucer. 
EavuELIN. u. ſ. ¶ diminutive of ermin; armelin, 
French ] An ermine. See ExMINE. 
Silver ſkins, 
Paſſing the hate ſpot crelins. Sidney. 
/RMINE. . /. | h:rmine, French, from armenius, 
T.atin,} An animal in cold countries, which very 
nearly reſembles a weaſel in ſhape ; having a 
white pile, and the tip of the tail black, and fur- 
nithing a valuable fur. The fellmongers and fur- 
riers pu: upon it little bitts of Lombardy lambſkin, 
which is noted for its ſhining black colour, the 
2tter to ſet off the whiteneſs of the ermine. 
Ticvcux. 
Frmins is the fur of a little beaſt, about the big- 
neis of a weaſel, called Mus Armenius; for they 
are found in Armenia. Peacham on Blazoning. 
A lady's honour muſt be touch'd ; 
Which, nice as ermines will not bear a ſoil. 
Dryden. 
E'xM¹ Nx ED. adj. [from ermine.] Clothed with er- 
mins. | : 
Arcadia's counteſs, here in ermin'd pride, 
Is there Paſtora by a fountain fide, Pope. 


E'u E. J Do immediately flow from the Saxon 
ER. enn, eann, a cottage or place of re- 
tirement. Eeibſeu's Camden. 


To LRO DE. v. a. [er odo, Lat.] To canker, to 
eat away; to corrode. 

It hath been anciently received, that the ſea- 
hare hath anti pathy with the lungs, if it cometh 
near the body, and er2d:zth them. Bacin's Nat. IIiſi. 

The blood, being too ſharp or thin, eredes the 
veſſel. 7 Wiſeman, 

ENO T ION. n ſ. [crogatio, Lat.] The act of 
giving or be ſtou ing; diſtribution. 

Exo's10x. 1. ſ. [erofio, Latin.] 

1. The act of eating away. | 

2. The ſtate. of being eaten away ; canker ; 
corroſion. | 

As ſea-ſalt is a ſharp ſolid body, in a conſtant 
diet of ſalt meat, it breaks the vetlels, produceth 
„ 22 of the ſolid parts, and all the ſymptoms of 
the ſea-ſcurvy. Arbuthnet, 

Ty ERR. v. a. Cerro, Latin.] 

1. To wander; to ramble. | 

A ftorm of ſtrokes, well meant, with fury flies, 
Ando, about their temples, ears, and eyes. 

. Dryden's Virgil. 

The rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſ- 

penſe; 
And fix'd and ing ſtars diſpoſe their influence. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To miſs the right way; to ſtray. 
We have :-ed and ſtrayed like loſt theep. 
Common Prayer. 
I will not lag behind, nor err 

The way thou leading. 

3. To deviate from any purpoſe. 

But n not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning ſuns when livid deaths deſcend. 

Pope. 


Milton. 


4. To commit errours; to miſtake. 

It is a judgment maim'd and moſt imperfect, 
That will confeſs perfection fo could err, | 
Aru ſt all rules of nature. Shakeſp. Othell:. 

Do chey not err that deviſe evil? 


PoiT bly the man may err in his judgment of cir- 
eur ſt nces, and therefore let him fear; but be- 
cauſe it is not certain he is miſtaken, let him not 
de pair. Taylor's Rule of living Holy. 

r has it only been the heat of ing perſons 
that is been thus miſchievous, but ſometimes men 
of right judgments have too much contributed to 
the breach. Decay of Piety. 


Proverbs, Xiv. 22, 


ERR | 
The mufes' friend, unto himſelf ſevere, 


With ſilent pity looks on all that err, Waller, 
He who from the reflected image of the ſun in 


err more groſly. Cheyne. 
ERRAR LF. adj. from err. ] Liable to err; lia- 
ble to miſtake. | 
E'xRABLENESS. u. ſ. [from errable.] Liableneſs 
to error; liableneſs to miſtake. 


ture, the reaſonableneſs of compaſſion to the ſe- 

duced. Decay f Vieiy. 

E'xR AND. g. ſ. (ænend, Saxon; ard, Dan. ] 
A meſſage; ſomething to be told or done by a 
meſſenger; a mandate; a commiſion. It is ge- 
nerally uſed now only in familiar language. 

Servants being commanded to go, ſhall ſtand 
fill, till they have their errand. warranted unto 
them. _ | Hooker. 
But haſt thou done thy errond to Baptiſta ? 
II told him that your father was in Venice. 

: Shakeſpeare. 

A. quean ! have I not forbid her my houſe ? 
She comes of errands, does ſhe ? Shakeſpeare. 

When he came, behold the captains of the hoſt 
were ſitting, and he ſaid, I have an errand to thee, 
O captain. | | Kings. 

From them I go | | 

This uncouth errand fole. Milton's Paradſe Loft. 

His eyes, | | | 

That run through all the heav'ns, or down to th' 

earth, | | | = 

Bear his ſwift -rrands, over moiſt and dry, 

O'er ſea and land. 
Well thou do'ft to hide from common fight 

Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the ligt; 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame, 

Tripping from ſea, on ſuch an errand came. 15 
| Dryden's Homer. 
Erxra/NT. adj. [eorrons, Latin; errant, French. | 
1. Wandering; roving; rambling. Particu- 

larly applied to an order of Kniglits much celebrat- 

ed in romances, who roved about the world in 
ſearch of adventures. | 

It was thought that there are juſt ſeven planets, 
or errant ſtars, in the lower orbs of heaven ; but 
it is now demonſtrable unto ſenſe, that there are 
many more. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Chief of domeſtick knights and errant, | 
Either for chartel or for warrant. HFudibras, 

2. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. Sce Ak- 
RANT. RS 

Good impertinence: KEE 

Thy company, if I ſlept not very well 
A-nights, would make me an erront fool with 

queſtions. 

3. Deviating from a certain courſe. 

Knots, by the con ftux of meeting ſap, 
Infect the ſound pine, and divert his grain, 
Fortive and errant, from bis courſe of growth. 

; . S hak efpeare . 
ER RAN TRV. u. ſ. [from errant. ] N 

1. An errant ſtate; the condition of a wan- 

derer. G4 | 

After a ſhort ſpace of errantry upon the ſeas, he 
got ſafe back to Dunkirk. Addiſon's Freeholdey, 

2. The employment of a knight errant. 

ERRA'TA. n. ſ. [ Latin.] The faults of the 


brrata takes notice of, he will conſider the weak- 
neſs of the author's eyes. Boyle. 

Ex TIC ER. adj, ſerraticus, Latin.) 

1. Wandering; uncertain; keeping no certain 
order ; holding no eſtabliſhed courſe. 

The earth and each erratich world, - 

Around the ſun their proper centre whirPd, 
Compoſe but one extended vaſt machine. Plackr.. 


| move, 
Hence nam'd errat:ch. 
2. Irregular ; changeable. _ 
They are incommoded with a flimy mattery 
cough, ſtink of breath, and an erratich fever, 


Pope's Odyſſiy. 


water would conclude of light and heat, could not 


We may infer, from the errableneſs of our na- 


AMilton's Paradiſe Loſe. 


take; not rightly. 


Ben Jonſon's Catilinc. 


printer inſerted in the beginning or end of the 
book. 
If be meet with faults, beſides thoſe that the 


Weill blefs it? 


Through the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders 


ERR 


FunrA'TICALLY. adv. [from erratical or erras 
tick. | Without rule; without any eſtabliſhed me- 
thod or order. ; 

They come not forth in generations erratically, 
or different from each other; but in ſpecifical aud 
regular hapes. | Brown. 

ErrxnrNE. n. /. [wr] Snuffed up the noſe ; 
occaſioning ſneezing. 

We ſee ſage or betony bruiſed, ſneezing pow- 
der, and other powders or liquors, whick the phy- 
ficians call errbines, put into the noſe to draw 
phlegm from the head. Vacon. 

Ex RON EOUs. adj. from erxo, Latin. 

I. Wandering; uitſęttled. 

They roam 
Erroneous and diſconſolate, themſelves 
Acculing, and their chiefs improvident | 
Of military chance. Philip. 

This circle, by being placed here, ſtopped much 
of the ron cus light, which otherwiſe would have 
diſturbed the viſion. Newton's Opticks, 

Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this done rever'd her prudent lord ; 
Who now, fo heav'n decrees, is doom'd to mourn, 
Bitter conſtraint! ex79:20:5 and forlorn. Pope's Oy, 

2. Irregular; wandering from the right road. 

If the veſſels, inſtead of breaking, yield, it ſub- 
jects the perſon to all the inconveniences of e- 
os circulation; that is, when the blood ftrays into 
the veſſels deſtined to carry ſerum or lymph. 

5 Arbuthnut on Aliment, 
3. Miſtaking ; miſled by errour. 
Thou art far from deſtroying the innocent with 
the guilty, and the erronems with the malicious. 


There is the e,. as well as the rightly in- 
formed conſcience. 8 . 

4. Miſtaken; not conformable to truth; phyſi- 
cally falſe. . | EY 

Their whole counſel is condemned, as having ei- 
ther proceeded from the blindneſs of thote times, 
or from negligence, or from defire of honour and 
glory, or from an errors opinion that ſuch things 
might be for a while. | Hooker. 

A wonderful errozecrs obſeryation that walketh 
abont, is commonly received, contrary to all the 
true account of time and experience. Bacon. 


difications of the rays, which is an exrozeous ſuppo- 
ſition. 1 ._ Newton's Opticks. 
ErxrvNEOUSLY. adv. | from erroneous. | By miſ- 


The minds of men are erronouty perſuaded, that 


it is the will of God to have thote things done 


\ hich they fancy. d 
I could not diſcover the lenity of this ſentence; 
but conceived it, perhaps, err02:wfly, rather to he 
rigorous tian gentle. Gulliuci's Travels, 
Exro'StOUSNFSS. n. ſ. [from erroxcous.] Phy- 
ſical falfchood ; inconformity to truth. | 
The phznomena may be explained by his hypo- 
theſis, whereof he demonſtrates the truth, toge- 
ther with the err0necuſneſs of ours. | 


ERROTVR. u. |. [error, Latin.) 
1. Miſtake ; mvoluntary deviation from truth. 
Errow is a miſtake of our judgment giving aſ- 


Oh, hateful 1747, melancholy's child! 
Why do'ft thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men, 
The things that are not? 
2. A blunder; an act or aſſertion in which a 


miſtake is conumitted. 


In religion, 
What damned emo, but ſome brow 


He look'd like nature's e707, as the mind 
And body were not of a pices Colipin'd, 
But made for two, and by miitake in one were 
| join'd. 8 | De de 
3. Roving excurſion; irregular courſe. 
What brought you living to the Sc) gian ſtate 3 
Driv'n by the winds and :770%75. of the fea, 
Or did you Heav'ns ſuperiour doom obey ? | 
; Drydn's Ancid. 


Harvey on C. umptions, | 


King Gharles.. 


The phznomena of light have been hitherto ex- 
plained by ſuppoſing that they ariſe from new mo- 


Hooker, 


Bryl:*; Spring of the fir. 


ſent to that which is not true. Loch: 


Shak. jpeares ; 


Shake /peare”s Me» chant of Veeice. 
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of the people. 


law] An errour in pleading, or in the proceſs ; 


redreſs falſe judgment given in any court of record. 


miſchief. 


duch as burſt forth of the earth during earthquakes, 


Joined no vulgar erud:ti9%, which all your modeſty is 
not able to conceal; for to underſtand critically the 


dur noblemen have arrived. 


_ they pretſed with violence againſt that arch, to 


eruption. 


E R U 


4. la theologv.] Sin. 

Blood he offered for himſelf, and for the errour, 
| Hiebreaos, ix. 7. 

5. In law, more eſpecially in our common 

god the writ, which is brought ſor remedy of this 

overſight, is called a writ of errour, which lies to 


; | oe!. 
Exs, or Bitter Vatch. n. ſ. [¶vicia valdè armaraà.] 
A plant. . 
 ExsT. adv. [%, German; æhyra, Saxon. ] 
1. Firſt. | 
Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreſtalled place at %, 
For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. Spenſer. 
2. At firſt ; in the beginning. 
Fame that her high worth to raiſe, 
Scem'd / ſo lavith and profuſe, 
We may juſtly now accuſe 
Of detraction from her praiſe. 
g- Once ; when time was. 
He taught us er/? the heifer's tail to view. 
4. Formerly; long ago. 
The future few or more, howe'er they be, 
Were deſtin'd %, nor can by fate's decree 
Be now cut off. | 
g. Before; till then; till now. 

As ſignal now in low dejected ſtate, 
As e in higheſt, behold him. 
| | | Milton's Agoniſtes. 

Opener mine eyes, 
Dim e; dilated ſpirits, ampler heart. Milton. 
The Rhodians, who % thought themſelves at 
great quiet, were now overtaken with a ſudden 


185 Anolles. 
ExuBE'SCENCE.Y #. fe [erubeſcentia, 
ihe dens The act of growing red; 
redneſs, | | | = 
To ERU CT. v. a. Cerucmo, Latin.] To belch; to 
break wind from the ſtomach. 
ExucTA'TION. z. J. | from er.] 
1. The act of belching. | 
2. Belch; the matter vented from the ſtomach. 
The ſigns of the functions of the ſtomach be- 
ing depraved, are eructations either with the taſte of 
the aliment, acid, inodorous, or fetid. Arbuthnit. 
3- Any ſudden burſt of wind or mitter. 
Therm, are hot ſprings, or fiery erudtations ; 


Milton. 


Gay. 


Woodward. 
Ervupi'TIoN. n. ſ. [eruditia, Latin.] Learning; 
knowledge obtained by ſtudy and inſtruction. 
Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature; 
Thrice fam'd beyond all eud:i/:on. 
The earl was of good erudition, having been 
placed at ſtudy in Cambridge very young. MHotton, 
To your experience in ſtate affairs you have alſo 


delicacies of Horace, is a height to which few of 
| Dryden. 
Some gentlemen, abounding in their univerſity 
erudition, fill their ſermons with philoſophical terms. 
Swift. 


Eav“ INous. adj. [eruginſus, Latin.] Partak- | 


ing of the ſubſtance and nature of copper. 
Copperas is a rough and acrimoneous kind of 
far, drawn out of ferreous and eruginous earths, par- 
taking chiefly of iron and copper ; the blue of cop- 
per, the green of iron. "4p Browne. 


Agues depend upon a corrupt incinerated me- | 
lancholy, or upon an aduſt ſtibial or craginuous ſul- 


phur. Harvey. 

ERC TON. 2. ,. ch Latin.] | 
r. The act of breaking or burſting forth from 

any confinement. 

Finding themſelves pent in by the exterior earth, 


make it yield and give way to their dilation and 
OE Lp Burnet”s Theor y. 
2. Burſt ; emiſſion ; ſomething forcing itſelf out 
ſuddenly. | 
In part of Media there are eruptions of flames 
out of plains. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Prior. 


Latin.“ 


Shakeſpeare, | 


ESC 
\moak, mixed with ſeveral unuſual prodigies and 
tigures, made their appearance. Addiſon's Guard. 
3. Sudden excurſion of an hoſtile kind. 
Thither, if but to pry, ſhall he perhaps 
Our fuſt e-vp/io, thither or elſewhere ; 
For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 
Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage. 
Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 
Such command we had, 
To ſee that none thence ifſu'd forth a ſpy, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work; 
Leſt he, incens'd at ſuch evpticn bold, 


Deſtruction with creation might have mix'd. 
Milton. 


4. Violent exclamation. 

To his ſecretary, whom he laid in a pallet near 
him for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he 
would, in the abſence of all other ears and eyes, 


break out into bitter and paſſionate erupticns. 


Wottorn's Life of Buckingham. 

It did not run out in voice or indecent eruptions, 
but filled the ſoul, as God the univerſe, ſilently and 
without noiſe. South. 

5. Efflorence ; puſtules. 

Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 

In ſtrange erupti-ns, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

An eruption of humours, in any part, is not cured 
merely by outward applications, but by alterative 
medicines. Government of the Tongue. 

Unripe fruits are apt to occation foul exwption; on 
the ſkin. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Exu'e T1vE. adj. | erupts, Latin.] Burſting forth. 

Tis liſtening fear, and dumb amazement all, 
When to the ſtartled eye the ſudden glance 
Appears far ſouth eruptive through the cloud. 

; Thomſon. 

Exv'NGo. . ſ. [eryngion.] A plant. 

 Ervs1r'eELAs. n. E x Leung. 5 

An ery/ipelus is generated by a hot ſerum in the 
blood, and affects the ſuperficies of the ſkin with a 
ſhining pale red, and citron colour, without pulſa- 
tion or circumſcribed tumour, ſpreading from one 
place to another. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

ESCALADE. u. ſ. [French.] The act of ſcal- 
ing the walls of a fortification. : 

In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, 
and other utenſils, which were made uſe of in their 
famous eſcalade. Addiſon. 

EscaLop. n. f. 

1. A ſhellfith, whoſe ſhell is regularly indented. 

The ſhells of thoſe cockles, e/calops, and peri- 
winkles, which have greater gravity, were en- 
cloſed in ſtone. Wondwaid. 

2. An inequality of margin ; indenture. 

The figure of the leaves is divided into jags and 
efcalops, curiouſly indented round the edges. Ray. 

ESCAPA'DE. n. . French. ] Irregular motion 
of a horſe. 

He with a graceful pride 
While his rider every hand ſurvey'd, 
Sprung looſe, and flew into an eſcapade z 
Not moving forward, yet with every bound 
Preſſing, and ſeeming {till to quit his ground. 
| Dryden. 
To ESCAPE. v. a. [ echaper, French. ] 
1. To obtain exemption from; to obtain ſecurity 
from; to fly; to avoid. 

Since we cannot eſcape the purſuit of paſſions, 
and perplexity of thoughts, there is no way left 
but to endeavour all we can either to ſubdue or di- 
vert them. Temple. 

Had David died ſooner, how much trouble had 
he ſſcoped, which by living he endured in the rebel- 
lion of his ſon ? Wake, 

2. To paſs unobſerved by one. 

Men are blinded with ignorance and errour : 
many things may eſcape them, in many they may 
be deceived. Hooker. 

"Tis {till the ſame, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poetick ſiglit pe. Denham. 

The reader finds out thoſe beauties and propri- 
ety in thought and writing, which eſcaped him in 
the tumult and hurry of repreſenting. 

: Dryden's Don Sebaſlian, Pref, 

To Es c“ E. v. . To fly; to get out of danger; 


. 


Upon a ſignal given the erufticn began; fire and | 


to avoid puniſhraent or harm. 


and tempeſt. - 


| ESE 


Benhadad, the king of Syria, eſcaped on horſe. 
| Chronicles, 
They -2p:d all ſafe to land. Ads, xxvii. 44+ 
Eſcape for thy life; look not behind thee, neither 
ſtay thou in all the plain: ſcape to the mountain, 
left thou be conſumed. Gen. XXL 17. 
Whoſo pleaſeth God ſhall eſcape from her, but 
the ſinner ſhall be taken by her. feel. vii. 26. 
He might put on 2 hat, a muffler, and a Ker- 
chief, and ſo rape. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wind. 
To convince us that there was no way to care 
by climbing up to the mawitains, he aſſures us 
that the higheft were all covered. * . ets 
. Wondward's Natural Hiftory. 
Laws are not executed, men of virtue are diſ- 
graced, and murderers eſcape. Wattss Logick. 
Es c k. n. ſ. {from the verb. | 
1. Flight; the act of getting out of danger. 
I would haſten my eſcape from the windy ſtorms 
Pſalms, lv. 7. 
He enjoyed neither his eſcape nor his honour 
long, for he was hewn in pieces. Hayward. 
Men of virtue have had extraordinary ejcapes out 


of ſuch dangers as have encloſed them, and whick 


have ſeemed inevitable. Addiſon's Guardian, 
2. Excurſion ; ſally. 
We made an e/cape, not ſo much to ſeek our 
Own, , 
As to be inſtruments of your ſafety. Denb. Sophy. 
% i law.] Violent or privy evaſion out of 
ſome lawful reſtraint. For example, if the ſhe- 
ru, upon a capias directed unto him, takes a per- 


|} ſon, and endeavours to carry him to gaol, and he 


in the way, either by violence or by flight, breaks 
from him, this is called an eſcap-. | Convert: 

4. Excuſe; ſubterfuge ; evaſion, 

St. Paul himſelf did not deſpiſe to remember 
whatſoever he found agreeable to the word of God 
among the heathen, that he might take from them 
all eſcape by way of ignorance. Raleigh. 

5. Sally; flight; e, | 5 

Thouſand ?fcapes of wit, : 

Make thee the tather of their idle dreams 

And rack thee in their fancies. 

Shak-fpcare's Meaſure fer Meaſure: 
Looſe *ſcate; of love. Miltor. 

6. Overſight; miſtake. ES 

In tranſcribing there would be leſs care taken, 
as the language was leſs underſtood, and fo the 
eſcapes leſs ſubject to obſervation. 

Brereusd on Languages. 

ESCA'RGATOIRE. n. ſ. [ French. ] A nurſery 
of ſnails. | 

At the Capuchins I ſaw eſcargatoires, which I 
took the more notice of, becauſe I do not remem- 
ber to have met with any thing of the ſame kind 
in other countries. It is a ſquare place boarded 
in, and filled with a vaſt quantity of large ſnails 
that are eſteemed excellent food, when they are 
well dreſſed. | Addiſon. 

ESCHALOT. n.f. [French Pronounced haller. 

Eſchalots are now from France become an Eng- 
liſh plant, managed after the ſame manner as gar- 
lick; only they are to be ſer earlier, and taken wp 
as ſoon as the leaves begin to wither, left the Win- 
ter kills them. Mortimer Huſbarct' y. 

ESCH AR. u. J. [?742%.] A hard cruſt or ſcar 
made by hot applications. 

When iſſues are made, or bones expoſed, the 
:ſchar ſhould be cut out immediately. 

Sharps Sus get. 
Escux/RoT1CK. adj. [from eſchar.] Cauſtick, 
having the power to ſear or burn the fleſh. 

Es cHA/RKO TICEk. . ſ. A cauftick application. 
An eſchar was made by the catharetick, which 
we thruſt off, and continued the uſe of «f-has ot-45, 
2 zen“ Serge: 7. 
Eſcharaticks applied of aſh-athes, or bliſtering 
plaſter. | Flyer, 
ESC HEAT. . /. [from the French echt. 
Any lands, or other profits, that fall to a lord 
within his manor by forfeiture, or the death of his 
tenant, dying without heir general or eſpecial. 
Eſcbeat is alſo uſed ſometimes for the place-in 
which the king, or other lord, las eſcheats of his 
tenants. Thirdly, Mut is uted for a writ, which 


— 
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Hes where the tenant, having eſtate of f.eefirnple | 

in any lands or tcrements holden of a ſuperivur 

lird, dies ſeiſed, without heir general or eſpecial. 
Corvel, 

If the king's ordinary courts of juſtice do not 
protect the people, if he have no certain revenue 

er ct, 1 ca.inot tay that fuch a country is con- 
que red. Davies on Lelund. 

To ESC. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fall 
to thelord of the manor "by forfeiture, or for want 
of hcirs. 

In the ia gener! wars there, I knew many 
good freeholders executed by martial law, whole 
Jands were thereby ſaved to their heirs, which 
ſhould have otherwiſe -{cbe.utcd to her majeſty. 

Spenſer 9 liek nd. 

He would forbear to alienate any of the for- 
ſeited -{ herred lands in Ireland, which thould ac- 
& ue to the crown by reaion of this rebellion. 


(ila Ve 5 


ESCHEATOR. z. f. [from eſch:at.) An office 
that obſerves the efcheats of the king in cout oa 
whereof he is eictieator, and certifies them into 
the exchequer. Court. 

At a Bartholemew fair at London an e{chrautor of 
the city arreſted a clothier, and ſeized his goods. 

Camden's Rem . 
v. a. eur, old Fr.] To fly; 
A word almoſt 


7c Escuk'w. 
to a vord:; to ſhun ; to Joc Iine. 
let. q 

Ste was like a young fawn, who, coming in the 
wind of the hunters, d oth ut know w nether it be 
4A thing or no to be eſcl exwed, Sidi. 

So. let us, with this ch inge of weather view, 

Change cke our minds, and "former lives amend; 

The old vears fins forepaſt let us e, 

Aud fy the faults with which we did offend. 

; Spenſer . 
He who obeys, deſtruction ſhall. c/h-wv ; 

A wie man kao. Bp both when and what to do. 

x San. lys. 

Of virtue and vice, men are univerſ. * to Prac- 
tiſe the one, and . the other. Ltt:rrom y. 

Escnu/rcnitoy . . the ſhield of the family; 
the picture of the enſigns armorial. 

Ef butcbeon is a French word, from the Latin 
ſeutan, leather; and hence cometh our Engliſh 
word buckler, lene in the old Saxon ſignifying 
Icather, and huck or bock a buck or gag; of 
whoſe ſkins, quilted cloſe together with horn or 
hard wood, the ancient Britons made their ſhields. 

Peachan. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, 
tome degrees and orders of chivalry, and ſome 
remembrance perhaps upon the cc 4 

Bacin's Efſays. 

We will paſs over the :/ch-trheon; of the tribes of 
Lirae!, as they are uſually deſcribed in the maps of 
Canaan. Brown, 

Esco'RT. u. 1 7, Frenc! h. Convoy ; guard 
from place to place. 

To Esco'x Tt. v. 4. [:corter, Fr.] To convoy; 
to guard from place to place. 

E SUT. n. . French. ] A tax paid in boroughs 
and corporations towards the ſi.pport of the com- 
munity, which is called ſc and iht. 

To Es co. v. a. [from the neun.] To pay a 
man's reckoning ; to fupport. 

What, are they children? Who maintains them? 
How are they e/coted ? Shak: ſprares Hamlet. 

Es c. x. ſ. [eſoouter, French. Liſteners or 
ſples; perſons ſent for intelligence. Now /c-: it 

They were well entrenched, having good out 
abroad, and ſure watch we'thin. Havevard. 

ESE TIR. u. . French.] A box with all 
the implements neceſſary for writing. Pronounc- 
40 [c os 7. 

E5scu/act. x. ſ. from ecu, French, a ſhield. 

H ſcuags, — „ ſervice of the thield, is either 
uncertain or certain. Fſ.uage uncertain is like- 
wie tuo fold : firſt, where the tenant by his te- 
nure 13 bound to follow his lord, going in perſon 
ro the king's wars fo many days. The days of 
fuch ſervice ſeem to have been rated by the quan- 
tity of the land ſo holden: as, if it extend to a 


whole knigut's tee, then the tenant was bound 


| originally; but gow it is taken for the —_— 


ES P 

thus to follow. his lord forty days. A knight's fee 
wes 10 much land as, in thoſe days, was accounted 

ſutlicient lu ing for a Knight; and that was fix 
hundred and cighty acrcs as ſome think, or eight 
hundred as others, or 15. per. annum. Sir Thomas 
Smith ſaith, that ce ſus equſtris is 40l. revenue in 
free lands. If the land extend but to half a knight's 
fee, then the tenant is bound to follow his lord but 
twenty days. The other Kind of this eſcuzye un- 
certain is Called Caſtleward,. where the tenant is 
bound'to defend a caſtle. FI e ceitain is where 
the tenant is ſet at a certain ſum of money to be 

paid in lieu of ſuch uncertain ſervices. Corvel. 

E/SCULENT. adj. ¶ culentus, Latin. ] Good for 
food; eatable, 

I knew a man that would faſt five days; but 
the ſame man uſed to have continually a great 
wifſp of herbs that he ſmelled on, and ſome  ofcie 
let herbs of ſtrong icent, as garlick. Bacon. 

E'SeULENT. . . Something fit for food. 

This cutting off the leaves in plants, where 
the root is the „ct, as radiſh and partnips, it 
will make the root the greater, and ſo it will do 
to the heads of onions; and where the fruit is the 
*/culent, by ſtrengthening the root, it will make the 
truit Alo the greater. Bacm's Nutural Hi tory. 

ES LIEK x. . Trees planted and cut fo 8 
to join. 

Plant your faireſt tulips in places of ſhelter, and 
under e{paters. Ew: lyn's Ralendar. 
Beliold Villario's ten years toil complete, 

His arbour's dar Ken, his cſpalicr; meet. Pepe. 

Ezpa/kCEN., mn. . | mdica, or trifolium, Latin. 
A kind of ſaint-foin. A plant. Mortimer, 

ESPE/CIAL. adj. | ſpecialis, Lat.] Principal; 
chief. 

They had th' eſpecial engines been, to rear 

His r tunes up. Daniel's Civil War, 

EspECTIALLV. adv. [from eſpecial ] Principal- 
ly; chiefly; particularly; in an uncommon degree 
above any other. 

I ſomewhat marvel, that they eſpecia/ly ſhould 
think it abſurd to oppoſe church government, a 
plain matter of action, unto- matter of faith, who 
Know that themſelves divide the go! pet into doc- 
trine and ditcipline. Hooker. 

Would you proceed eþecially againſt Caius Mar- 
cius? Shak: ſpeare. 

This delight children take in doing of miſchief, 
but more ec zally the pleaſure they take to put 
any thing to pain that is capable of it, I cannot 
perſuade myſelf to be any other than a. foreign and 
introduced diſpoſition. Locle. 

Providence hath planted in all men a natural 
deſire and curioſity of knowing things to come; 
and ſuch things eſp.c:ally as concern our particular 
hap :ineſs, or "the general fate of minkind. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

ESPERA'NCE. n. ſ. [ French. e Not 
uſed. 


7 


To be worſt, 
The loweſt, moſt dejected things of fortune, 
Stands {till in eſperance, lives not in fear. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 
An eſperance ſo obſtinately ttrong, 
That doth invert th' atteſt of eyes and cars. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
ESPTI'AL. «|; French, from eier. A ſpy; 
ſcout ; one ſent to bring intelligence. Not uſed. 
Thoſe four garriſons, iflaing forth at ſuch con- 
venient times as they ſhall have intelligence, or 
ia upon the enemy, will drive him from one 
de to Mother. Spenſer on Ireland. 
As he march'd along, 
By your ue were diſcovered 
Two mightier 8 
Shiuls have informed me, 
The Englith in the ſuburbs cloſe entrench'd, 
Went through. a ſecret grate. Shakeſp. Hen VI. 
She had fome ſecret eſpials to look abroad for 
graceful youths, to make Plantagenets. 
ane $ Henry VII. 
FSPLANA4'DE. n. ſ. [French.] In fortifica- 
tion, the ſame with the glacis of the counterſcarpe 


Shakejpeare. 


money. 


what is done? 


E 8 Q 


ſpace . the glacis of the citadel and the fir 


houſes of the town. Harris, 

E3»o'usALs. u. ſ. without a ſingular. [ L. ſponfas 
lia, Latin; ifpous, French. | The act "of contracting 
or affi ancing a man and woman to each other; the 
act or ceremony of betrothing. 

Espo'us AL. adj. 
or betrothing. 

The ambaiſador put his leg, ſtript naked to the 
knee, between the -/pouſal ſheets; that the cere- 
mony might amount to a conſummation. 

| Bacon's Henry VII. 

To ESPO USE. v. a. [-{pouſer, French. ] 

1. To contract or hetroth to another: with 10. 

Deliver me my wife Michael, which I eſpouſed 
to me. 2 Samuel. 

2 Or with. 5 

He had received him as a ſuppliant, protected 


him as a perſon fled for retuge, and eſpouſed him 


abt his Kinſwoman. Bacon. 
3. To marry; to wed. 
Lavinia will I make my Parts, | 
And in the ſacred 1 her efpouſe 
$h2k, ee, s Tit. Audr. 
With flowers, garlands, and ſweet ſmelling herbs, 
Eſpoujca*Eve deck d firſt her nup tial bed. 
Mt n', Paradiſe Loſt. 
They ſoon efpous'd;. for they with eaſe were 
join'd, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. Dryden. 
If her fire approves, 
Let him e/pu{c her to the peer ſhe loves. Pop:'s Cd. 
4. To adopt; to take to him:clf. 
In gratitude unto the Duke of Bretagne, for his 
former favours, he eſpouſed that quarr el, and de- 


clared himſelf in aid of the duke. Hacon's Herne VII. 


5. To maintain; to defend. 

Their gods did not ouly intereſt theraſelves in 
the event of wars, but alſo - «cd the ſeveral 
parties in a viſible corporeal deicent. 

Dy v n's Tuvenal Dedication, 

The city, army, court, % ſe my c cauſe. 

Dryder”s Spaniſh Fryar. 

Men eſpouſe the well-endowed opinions in 
faſhion, and then ſeek arguments either to make 
good their beauty, or varniſh over their deformity, 

Locke. 

The righteouſneſs of the beſt cauſe may be over- 

balanced by the iniquities of thoſe that eſpouſed it. 


Sma iridg " 


The cauſe of religion and goodneſs, Which is 
the cauſe of God, is ours by deſcent, and we are 
doubly bound to %ν it. - Atterbur yg 

To Esev'. v. a. [ eſpter. French. ] | 

1. To ſec things at a diſtance. 

Few there are of ſo weak capacity but public 
evils they eafily ſpy; fewer ſo patient as not to 
complain, when the grievous inconveniencies 
thereof work ſenfible ſmart... Hooker, 

2. To diicover a thing intended to be hid. = 

He who before he was 
being perceived was aſhamed, now being bardly 
rubbed upon, .left both fear and ſhame, and was 
now moved to anger. Sign:ys 

3- To ſee unexpectedly. 

As one of them opened his ſack, he c pied his 
Ceneſis. 

4. To diſcover as a ſpy. 

Moſes ſent me co e/py out the land, and I brought 
him word ag ain. Fee xiv. 7. 

To ESE“. v. n. To watch; to look out. 

Stand by the way and B alk him that fleeth 
Jer. xlvii. 19. 
Es cw IRE. 1. ſ. [ ſcuir, French. ] See Squire. 
1. The armour-bearer or attendant on a knight. 

2. A title of dignity, and next in degree below 
a knight. Thoſe to whom this title is now of 
right due, are all the younger ſons of noblemen, 
and their heirs male for ever; the four eſquires of 
the king's body; the eideſt ſons of all baronets ; ſa 


(al ſo of all knights of the Bath, and knights bat- 


chelors, and their heirs male in the right line; 
thoſe that ſerve the king in any worſhipful calling, 
as the ſerjeant chirurgeon, ſerjeant of the ewry, 

maſter cook, &c. ſuch as are created eſquires by 


the king with a collar of 8. 8. of filyer, as the he- 


Talds 


Uſed in the act of eſpouſing | 


pied was afraid, after 
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ralds and ferjeants at arms. The chief of ſome 
ancient famil.es are likewiſe eſquires by prefcrip- 
tion; thoſe that hear any ſuperior oOilice in the 
commonwealth, as high ſheriff of-any county, who 
retains the title of eſquire during his life, in re- 
ſpect of the great truſt he has had of the poſſe con- 


mitatus, He who is a juſtice of the peace, has it 
ding the time he is in commiſſion, and no longer. 
Utter barriſters, in the acts of parliament for poll- 
money, were ranked among efquires. Blunt. 
What, are our Engliſh dead? 
Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam uire. 
: Shak: [prare”s Henry . 
To ESSA'Y. v. u. [ ayer, French. ] 
1. To attempt; to try; to endeavour. 
While I this unexampled taſk V, 
Paſs awful gulphs, and beat my painful way, 
_ Celeſtial dove, divine aſſiſtance bring. Hlackmore. 
No conqueſt ſhe, but o'er herſelf deſir d; 
No arts yd, but not to he admir'd. 
2. To make experiment of. ; 
3. To try the value and purity of metals. 
The ſtandard in our mint being now ſettled, the 


Pope. 


rules and methods of Ming ſuited to it ſhould re- 


main unvariable. Lecke. 

E'ssav. n. from the verb. The accent is 

uſed on either {y1able. ] 
1. Attempt ; endeavour. 

Fruitleſs our hopes, thongh pious our cs; 
Yours to preſerve a friend, and mind to praiſe. 
2 2 Smith, 

2. A looſe ſally of the mind; an irregular in- 
digeſted piece; not a regular and orderly compo- 
Gtion. | | | 
My eſſays, of all my other works, have been 
oſt current. Bacon, 

Yet modeſtly he does his work ſurvev, . . 

And calls his finiſh'd poem an effi:ty. Foem to Roſc. 

2. A trial; an experiment, 

This treatiſe prides itſelf in no higher a title 
than that of an Y, or imperfect attempt at a 


Eabject. Glanville, 
He wrote this but as an ay, or taſte of my vir- 
tue. Shakeſpeare. 


Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poſ- 
bly, in the tirft Fay, diſpleaſed us. Locke. 
4. Firſt taſte of any thing; firſt experiment. 


Tranſlating the firſt of Homer's Iliads, I in- 


tended as an {xy to the whole work. _ | 
: Diydin's Fables, Preface, 

E'SSENCE. n. .. [ cHentiu, Latin. ] 

1. Eifence is but the very nature of any being, 
whether it be actually exiſting or no: a roſe in 
Winter has an e/-nce ; in Summer it has an exiſt- 
ence alſo. Wattss Logick. 

One thinks the ſoul is air; another, fire; 
Another, blood diffus'd about the heart; 

Another ſaith, the elements conſpire, 

And to her {ce each doth give a part. Davies. 

I could with the nature of a ſpirit were more 
unknown to me than it is, that 1 might believe its 
exiſtence, without meddling at all with its / 
ſence. More's Divine Dialogues, 
Hle wrotethenatureof things upon their names: 
he could view eſſences in themſelves, and read 
forms without the comment of their reſpective 
properties. South, 

2. Formal exiſtence; that which makes any 

thing to be what it is. | 

The viſible church of Jeſus is one in ontward 

profeſſion of thoſe things, which ſupernaturally 
appertain to the very e/ence of Chriſtianity, and 
are neceſſarily required in every particular Chriſtian 
man. 

3. Exiſtence; the quality of being. 

In ſuch cogitations have I ſtood, with ſuch a 
darkneſs and heavineſs of mind, that I might have 
been perſuaded to have reſigned my very Hence. 

| Sidney. 

4. Being; exiſtent perſon. 

As far as gods, and heav'nly eſſences 
Can perith. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

5. Species of exiſtent being. 

Hexe be four of you, as differing as the four ele- 
ments; and yet you are friends: as for Eupolis, 
becauſe he is temperate, and without paſſion, he 
may be the fifth ence, Bacon. 


Hooker. | 


I. S S 


6. Conſtituent ſubſtance. 
For ſpirits, when they pleafs, 
Can either {ex aſſume, or both; ſo ſoft 
And uncompounded is their MHuce pure; 
Not ty'd or manacled with joint or limb. Miltor. 

7. The caufe of exiſtence. This ſenſe is not 
proper. 

She is my e/ence : and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 
Fotter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. Shakeſp. 

8. [In Medicine. |] The chief properties or vir- 
tues of any ſimple, or compoſition collected in a 
narrow compaſs. 

9. Perfume ; odour ; ſcent. 

Our humble province is to tend the fair; 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' unpriſon'd {ces exhale. 
: Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

To E'SSENCE. v. a. | from ec .] To perfume ; 
to ſcent. 

The huſband rails, from morning to night, at 
{enced fops and tau dry courtiers. Addifcn's Speet. 

ESSENTIAL. di. [ ePertialis, Latin. 

1. Neceſſary to the conſtitution or exiſtence of 
any thing. 

The diſcipline of our church, although it be not 
an e/cntial part of our religion, ſhould not be raſhly 
altered, as the very ſubſtance of our religion will 
be intereſted in it. Bacon. 

From the original of doing good, that is i 
to the infinite being of our Creator, we have an 
excellent copy tranſcribed. Spratt. 

This power cannot be innate and euial to mat- 
ter; and if it be not eſſential, it is conſequently 
moſt manifeſt it could never ſupervene to it, un- 
leſs impreſſed and infuſed into it by an immaterial 
and divine power. Bentley. 

A great miniſter puts you a caſe, and aſks your 
opinion; but conceals an nta circumſtance, 
upon which the whole weight of the matter turns. 
Swift. 

And if each ſyſtem in gradation roll, 
Alike tial to th' amazing whole, 
The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all | 
That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. Pope. 

2. Important in the higheſt degree; principal. 

Judgment's more efſcntial to a general, 
Than courage. Denham s Sopl y. 

3. Pure; highly rectified; ſubtilety elaborat- 
ed ; extracted ſo as to contain all the virtues of its 
elemental parts contracᷣted into a narrow compaſs. 

The juice of the ſeed is an C ential oil or balm, 
deſigned by nature to preſerve the ſeed from cor- 
ruption. As buthuct. 
Ess EN TIAL. u. /. ö 
1. Exiſtence; being. 


Will either quite conſume us, or reduce 
To nothing this nu. Milian's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Nature; firſt or conſtituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, 
and eaten into his H ntiuls. South. 

3. The chief point; that which is in any reſpect 
of great importance. 

Es5SE/NTIALLY. adv. [ -fertialiter, Latin.] By 
the conſtitution of nature ; really ; according to 
the true ſtate of things. 

He that loves himſelf, 
Hath not {/:»tially, but by circumſtance, 
The name of valour. Shak fp. Henry VI. 

Body and ſpirit are MHntially divided, though not 
locally diſtant. Glanvill-, 

All fin ef:»tially is, and muſt be, mortal. Sth. 

Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly 
and entially raiſeth one man above another. 

Addiſon's Guardian. 

EsSo0'1NE. u. /. [of the Fr. nis, or exeme. | 

1. He that has his preſence forborn or excuſed 
upon any juſt cauſe ; as ſickneſs, | 

2. Allegement of an excuſe for him that is ſum- 
moned, or ſought for, to appear and anſwer to an 
action real, or to perform ſuit to a court baron, 
upon juſt cauſe of abſence. Cnvel. 

3- Excuſe ; exemption. 

From every work he challenged c/in, 

For contemplation ſake ; yet otherwiſe 


| dinance of the lords and commons. 


His utmoſt ire to the height enrag'd, | | 


5 B49 
To EST A'BLISH. v. a. [crablir, French. 


1. To ſettle firmly; to fix unalterably. 

He may gabliſhꝭ thee to-day for a people unto 
himſelf. Deus. 

I will all my covenant with him for an 
everlaiting covenant. Gen. xvii. 18. 

The Normans never obtained this kingdom by _ 
ſuch a right of conqeuſt, as did or might alter the? 
;ftib1/bed laws of the kingdom. Hals Common Law. 

2. To ſettle in any privilege or poſſeſſion; te 
confirm. | 

Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Pretby- 
terian ſect was eſ/abliſh d in all its forms by an or- 


5 

3. To make firm; to ratify. hf 

Every .vow, and every binding oath to afflict 
the ſoul, her huſhand may eftabli/þ it, or her hui- 
band may make it void. Number 1. 

4. To fix or ſettle in an opinion. 

So were the churches e/ab/;.d in the faith. 

. Acts, xvi. 5. 
5. To form or model. 8 . 

He appointed in what manner his family ſhould 
be tabliſhed. | Clarendon, 

6. To found; to build firmly; to fix immove- 
ably. A ſenſe not in uſe. 

For he hath founded it upon the ſeas, and g- 
v/i/hed it upon the floods. Pſ. xxiv. 12. 

7. To make a ſettlement of any inheritance. A 
ſenſe not in uſe. 

Ve will /a5/; our eſtate upon 
Our eldeſt Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shateſpare's Macbeth. 

Es TA'BLISHER. 2. /. | from c/latljh.] He who 
eſtabliſhes. 

I reverence the holy fathers as divine ißt ers 
of faith. Lord Digby. 

ESTABLISHMENT. . /. {from efabliſh; eft24 
bliſſementy French. ] 

1. Settlement; fixed ſtate. 2 

All happy peace, and goodly goverment, 

Is ſettled there in ſure ab/i/hmot. Fairy Queen, 

2. Confirmation of ſometliing already done; ra- 
tification. : 

He had not the act penned by way of recogni- 
tion of right; as, on the other ſide, he avoided to, 
have it by new law ; but choſe rather a kind of 
middle way, by way of Nl ſhment. | 

Bacor's Henry VII. 

3. Settled regulation; form; model of a go- 
verament or family. 

Now come into that -general reformation, and 
bring in that efab/;Þment by which all men ſhould 
be contained in duty. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
4. Foundation; fundamental principle; ſettled 

aw. 
The. facred order to which you belong, and 
even the /a, liſhment on which it ſubſiſts, have 
often been ſtruck at; but in vain. Atterbury. 

5. Allowance; income; falary. 

His excellency, who had the ſole diſpoſal of the 
emperor's revenue, might gradually leflen your 
eftubliſhment. : vit. 

6. Settled or final reſt. 

Wuhilſt we ſet up our hopes and ci E,Htʒj here, 
we do not ſeriouſly conſider that God has pro- 
vided another and hetter place for us. IF uke. 

Es TAT E. n. ſ. ſeat, French. 

1. The general intereſt ; the buſineſs of the go- 
vernment ; the publick. In this ſenſe it is now 
commonly written Hats. 

Many times the things adduced to judgment may - 
be man S tuum, when the reaton and confequence 
thereof may reach to point of tate: 1 call matters 
of e/tate not only the parts of ſovereignty, but what- 
ſoever introduceth any creat” alteration, or dan- 
gerous precedent, or concerneth manifeſtly any 
great portion of people. Bacen's fy. 

2. Condition of life, with regard to proſperi:p 
or adverſity. 

Thanks to giddy chance, 
She caſt us headlong from our high ee. Dey dn. 

3. Condition; circumſtances in general. 

Truth and certainty are not at all ſecured by 
innate principles; but men are in the ſame uncer- 
tain, floating ate with as without them. Late. , 


His life he led in lawleſs riotiſe. Fairy Quien. 


4E 2 Fortune 2. 


x 


EST 


4 Forrane ; poſſ-Mon: generally meant of pof- 
ſetlions in land, or realities. 

She accuſed us to the King, as though we went 
about to overthrow lim in lus own ff ite. Sidney. 

Gy», mifer! go; for lucre ſell thy foul; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to 
pole, 

That men may f. 7 when thou art dead and gone, 

See M hat a vaſt tt he left his fon! Dryden's Fer. 

5. Rank; qua! lity. 

Who hath not heard of the greatnefs of your 
ef:1e 2 Who feeth not that your He is much ex- 
celled with that ſweet uniting of all beaut.cs.. 

Sidney. 

6. A perſon of high rank. This ſenſe is diſuſed. 

She is a dutcheſs, a »reat ate. Latimer. 

Herod, on his birthday, made a ſupper to his 
lords, high captains, and chief te, of Galilee, 

Aer, vi. 21. 
To Es TNT E. v. a. from the noun. | Lo ſettle 
as 2 foitune. 
Why hath thy queen 
Summon'd me hither ? 
—A contrect of true loye to celchrate, 
And ſome donati.n freely to eie 
On the blett ] lovers. Shale ſpear?” 2 $5 Temp peſt, 
To ESTEEM. ». a. Humer, French ; ft mn, Lat. 
To et a value u h=ther high or low upon my; 
tung. 

The worth of all men by their end em, 

And then due praiſe, or due reproacli them yield. 
er. 

A knowledge in the works of nature they ho- 
nour and deem highly profound wifdom, howbeit 
tis Witcom faveth not. Torker. 

I prefer red her before ſzeptres and thrones, 
and eff d riches nothing in F of her. 

. vii. 8. 

2. To compare; to eſtimate by prope: tion. 

Beſides, thoſe ings forms the doth e/frem, 
And in her balance goth tlieit values try. Div 

3. To prize; to rate high; to regard w ith revc- 


Fenice. 
Who would not he loved more, though he were 
eftecmed leſs. Dr "yden. 


4. To hold in opinton ;. fo think + to imagine. 

One man eerst O, day above another; ano- 
ther :/-emeth every day alike. Rom, xiv. 5. 
To EsTx'Em. v. . To conſider as to value: 


With of. 


Many wauld little e. 'm of their own lives, yet 
for remorſe of their wives and children, would 
be withheld from that heinous crime. Spenſer. [1 

Es TEE NM. . /. from the verb.] High value; 
revcrential regard. | 

Who can ſee, 
Without cen for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabritius, or can ceaſe t' admire 
The ploughman conſul in his coarſe attire : 4 
Dryd. en's L£neid. 

Both thoſe poets lived in much e wv ith good 
and holy men in orders. Dryder's Falles, Preface. 

I am not uneaſy that many, whom 1 never had 
any eſteem for, are likely to enjoy this world after 
me. Tore. 

Es TEE MEN. n. . from eftcem. ] One that higlily 
values; one that FR, an high rate upon any thing. 

This might inſtruct the proudcit H of his 
cen Parts „ how uſeful it is to talk and conſult 
With others. Loc.. 

E'STIMABLE. adi. | French. J | 

1. Valuable; worth a large pi ice. | 

A pound of man's fieth, taken from a man, 

Is not ſo H or profitable 

As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. 
Wo Worthy of efteem ; worthy of ſome degree 

of ho:cur ud reſpect, 

A lady ſaid of her two companions, 
was more amiable, the other more i I. 

Yeu loſt one wen gave hopes of being, in time, 
every thing tiiat was lin ib 2116 good, Ten ple. 

E's T1: TAB LRNE55. n. |. [from eimal le.] I he 
gu:lity of deſerving regard. 

To ESTIMATE. v. «. Lim, Latin. ] 

1. To rate; to. adjuft the value of, to judge of 
any thing by its proportion to ſomething elſe. 

When 4 man ſhall ſauctiſy his bowie to the 


Shak. {7 peas TT 


that one 


EST 
Lord, then the prieſt ſhall n it whether it 


be good or bad: as the prieſt ſhall ite it, 10 
mall it ſtand. Te. xxvii. 14. 


It is by the weight of ſilver, and not the name | 


of the piece, that men eſtimate commodities and ex- 
changes them. Locke. 

2. To calculate; to compute. 

E'STIMATE. 2. /. [from the verb. 

1. Computation; calculation. 

Upon a moderate eim, and calculation of the 
quantity of water now actually contained in the 
abyſs, I found that this alone was full enough to 
cover the whole globe to the height aſſigned by 
Moſes. Woodward, 

2. Value. 

I'd love 
My country's good, with a reſpect more tender, 
More holy and profound than mine own life, 
My dear wife's -//imate, her womb's increaſe, 
The treaſure of my loins. Shakeſpeare's Cortolarts. 

3. Valuation; aſtignment of proportional value; 
comparative judgment. 

The only way to come to a true Himate upon 
the odds betwixt a publick and private life, is to 
try both. * Eftr ange. 

Ontward actions can never give a juſt eſtimate 
of us, ſince there are many per fections of a man 
which are not capable. of appearing in actions. | 

aldi on's $ gt ; 

Es TTIMAT ON. n. ſ. | from cin ete. 

1. The act of adjuſting proportional value. 

If a man ſhould fanctify unto the Lord ſome 
part of a field, the mation ſhall be according to 
the ſeed, Levit. 
2. Calculation; computation. 2 55 

3. Opinion; judgment. 

In our own e, eien we account ſach particu- 
lars more worthy than thoſe that are already tried 
and known. | acon, 

4. Eſtcem ; regard : | honowr: 

Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the 
leaſt whereof being juſt, had bereaved him of 
-//imation and credit with men. Hooker. 

Of your brace of unprizab'e im tions, the one 
is but frail, and the other caſual. Shake jp. Cymbeline. 

1 know the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy mti, 
And not without deſert ſo well reput2d. Shakeſp. 

I ſhall have mation among the multitude, and 
honour with the elders. Vid. viii. 10. 

A plain reaſon of the publick honours due to the 
magiſtrate is, that he may be in due imat ion and 

everence. 


power of comparing and adjuſting the preference. 
We find in animals an e/timative or judicial fa- 
culty, an appetition or averſation, and loco- motive 
faculty anſwering the will. Hales Origin af Mankind, 
The error is not in the eye, but in the - ſimati ve 
faculty, which miſtakingly concludes that colour 


to belong to the wall, which indeed belongs to 


the object. Foyle. 

Es Tima/ToR, ». ſ. [from es} A ſettler 
of rates; a computiſt. 

E's TIv A. ad, [ coftizvucs, Latin. ] 8 

1. Pertaining to the ſummer. 

2. Continuing for the ſummer. 

EST IVA T ION. 2. . [iv atio, Latin. ] The aQt 
of paſſing the 8 


A grotto is a place of ſhade, or gh arion. 


Bacin's Eſſays. 
Es To'yFL. n. J. [law term.] Such an act as 
bars any” legal proceſs. 
Es To'vi.es. u. f. [law term. ] Neceſſaries al- 
lowed by law. 

Es TAD. u. ſ. [French ; frratum, Latin.] An 
even or level ſpace. Diez. 
To ESTRA'NGE, v. a. [ Hranger, French. |] 

1. To keep at a diſtance ; to withdraw. 


Had we not only cut off their corruptions, but | 


ao raged ourſelves from them in things indif- 
ferent, who ſecth not how greatly prejudicial 
this might have been to ſo good a canſe? Hooker, | 

They Know it is our cuſtom of ſimple reading, 
for not converſion of 1fgdels :/t -anged from the houſe 
of God, but for inſtruction of men baptized, bred, 
aud brought up in the boſom of the church. Hocker, 


rut hiocamelus.] 


Atterbury. 
E'STIMATIVE. adj. [from cſimate] Having the 


ESU 
See, the weeps; 


I thus range my perſon. from her bed. Dryden, 
2. To alienate; to divert from its original uſe 
or poſſeſſor. 
They have eſtranged this place, and have burnt 
incenſe in it to other gods. Fer. XiX. 4. 
3. To alienate from affection; to turn from 
kindneſs to malevolence or indifference. 
How comes it now, my huiband, oh, how 
comes it, 
That thou art thus eſ/ranged from thyſelf ? 
Thyſelf I call it, being ſtrange to me. Shakeſpeare, 
Adam, eftrang'd in look, and alter'd ſty le, 
Speech intermitted, thi to Eve renew'd, Milton. 
I came to grieve a father's heart Hrang'd; | 


| But little thought to "And a miſtreſs chang'd. 


Drydin. 

I do not know, to this hour, what it is that his 
ranged him from me. Pope. 

4. To withdraw or withhold, 

We muſt range our belief from every thing. 
which is not clearly and diſtinctly evidenced. 

Glanville” 5 Secpfit. 

Es TRA N GEMEN T. 2. ſ. [ſrom efironge.] Alie- 
nation; diſtance ; removal ; voluntary abſtrac- 
tion. 

Deſires, by a long fir angem nt from better things, 
come at length perfectly to loat! on ans fly off from 
them  * Souths 
ESTRAPA!DE. n. . [French.] The defence 
of a horſe that will not obey, who, to get rid of 
his rider, riſes mightily betore; and while his 
forchand is yet in the air, yerxs furioufly with his 
hind legs. ier g DF 

ESTREATE. n. ſ. [extraffun, Latin The true 
copy ef an original writing: for example, of 
amerciaments or penalties, ſet down in the rolls 
of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, or other of- 
ficer of every man for his offence. A law term. 

Coel, 

EsTRE/PEMENT. x. f. [of the French word 
| :/repier.] Spoil made by the tenant for term of 
life upon any lands or wood," to the prejudice of 
him in the reverſion. Coꝛbel. 

E's TR1CH. . ſ. [commonly written ie 
The largeſt of birds. 

To be furious, 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the ige. Shake fpeares 

The peacock, not at thy command, aſſumes 

His glorious train ; nor e/trich her rare plumes. 
Sandys. 

E's TAN GER. . . Heat; warmth. A word 
rarely found. 

Averroes reſtrained his hilary, and ods no 
more thereof than Seneca commendeth and was 
allowable in Cato; that is, 2 ſober incaleſcence, 
and regulated eſiuance from wine. Browns 

E'STUARY. n. / [ e/ſtuarium, Lat.] An arm of 
the ſea; the month of a lake or river in which 
the tide reciprocates ; a frith. 


and fall reciprocally ; to boil; to be in a ſtate of 
violent commotion. Disc. 

Es ruaAT TON. 1. /. [from ofluo, Latin.] The 
fate of boiling; reciprocation of riſe and fall; 
agitation; ; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes, that want fermenting parts 
at the bottom, are not excited unto e/fuations 5 
therefore ſome ſeas flow higher than others. 

Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

The motion of the will is accompanied with a 
ſenſible commotion of the ſpirits, and an eftuation 
of the blood. 

E/S TURE, 1. ſ. [aftus, Latin.] Violence; com- 
motion. 

The ſeas retain 
Not only their outrageous cure there, 
But ſupernatural miſchief they expire. 
Chapman's Otifffe 
ESu'RIENT,. adj, [cſuriens,. Latin. | Hungry s 


voracious. | Dic. 
E'SUKINE. adj. [cſurio, Latin. ] Corroding 3 


eating. 


Thinks me unkind, or falſe, and knows not why” 


cartons cad * 


To E'STUATE. v. 4. Laeſtuo, Latin. ] To ſwell 


Norris.. 


Over much piercing is the air of pane» 
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efur ine and acid. 


do cr out their ſy ſtems. 


＋ T E 


in which fort of air there is always ſomething 


| Wiſeman. 
Ec. A contraction of the two Latin words 
et cetera, which ſignifies, ard jo on; and the reſt ; 
and others of the like Kind. | 

To ETCH. v. a. | ctzer, German.] 

1. A way uſed in making of prints, by draw- 
ing with a proper needle upon a copper-plate, co- 
vered over with a ground of wax, Sc. and well 
blacked with the ſmoke of a link, in order to 
take off the figure of the drawing or print; which 
having its backſide tinctured with white lead, 
will, by running over the ſtrucken out lines with 
a ſtift, impreſs the exact figure on the black or 
red ground ; which figure is afterwards with nee- 
dles drawn deeper quite through the ground, and 
all the ſhadows and hatchings put in; and then a 
wax border being made all round the plate, there 
is poured on a ſufficient quantity of well tempered 
aud fotis, Which infinuating into the ſtrokes 
made by tae needies, uſually eats, in about half 


an hour, into the figure of the print or drawing 


on the copper plate, Harris. 
2. To tketch; to draw; to delineate [| unleſs 
this word be miſtaken by Locke for eke]. 

. There are many empty terms to be found in 

ſome learned writers, to which they had recourſe 
| Lacke. 

3. [This word. is evidently miſtaken by Ray for 
ed ge.] To move forwards towards one fide. 

\V hen we lie long awake in the night, we are 
not able to reſt one quarter of an hour without 
thifting of fides, or at leaſt etching this way and 
that way, more or lefs. Ray. 

ErTcH. v. J. A country word of which I know 
not the meaning. 

When they ſow their etch crops, they ſprinkle 
a pound or two of clover on an acre. 

| Mo:timer's Huſbandry. 

Where vou find dunging of land makes it rank, 

lay dung upon the etch, and ſow it with barley. 

* Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

ETERNAL. adj. [eternus, Latin. 

1. Without beginning or end. 
The een God is thy refuge. 
2. Without beginning. 

It is a queſtion quite different from our having 


an idea of eternity, to know whether there were 


any real being, whoſe duration has been eternu/? 
| Locke. 
3. Without end; endleſs ; immortal. 
Thou know'fſt that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 
Rut in them nature's copy's not «ternal. 


4. Perpetual ; conſtant ; unintermitting. 
Burnt off rings morn and ev'ning thall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temple ſhine. Dryden. 
5. Unchangeable. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he op- 
poſed. | : Dryd. n. 
ETERNAL. mn. ſ. [cternel, French.] One of the 


appellations of tlie Godhead. 


That law whereby the Eternal himſelf doth 

Work. Hooker, 
The Zt-rnal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 

Hung out of heav'n his golden ſcales. Milton, 
ETEg/kNALIST, mn. f. [aternus, Latin.] One 

that holds the patt exittence of the world infinite 


I would aik the cternalijis what mark is there 


that they could cxpect to defire of the novelty of 
a world, that is not found in this > Or what mark 
is there of eternity that is found in this? 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
. To ET#RNALISE. v. 4. [from dernal.] To 
make eternal. Di. 
ET#&xAaLLY. adv. [from cternal.] 
1. Without beginning or end. 
2. Unchangeably ; invariably. 
That which is morally good, or evil; at any 
time, or in any cafe, muſt be alſo eternully and 


 unchangeably ſo, with relation to that time and to 


that caſe. Scuth, 
3. Perpetvally ; without intermiſſion. 

Bear me, ſome god, to Baja's gentle ſeats, 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats, 


Where weſtern gales eternally reſide, 


And. all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride. 4./d. | 


Deut. xxxlii. 27. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


ETH 


Err/nnt. adj. [cternus, Latin.] Eternal; 
perpetual ; endleſs. 
The Cyclops hammers fall 
On Mars his armour, forg'd for proof eterne. 
Shake|peare. 
ETEr/zviTyY. u. 7. [ lernitat, Latin. ] 
1. Duration without beginning or end, 
In this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time ſhall be 
pour'd out | 
Into eternity, and circular joys 
Dancing an endleſs round, again ſhall rife. 
k iraſhaw. 
| Thy immortal rhyme | 
Makes this one ſhort point of time, 
To fill up half the orb of round eternity, Cowley. 
By repeating the idea of any length of duration 
which we have in our minds, with the endless 
addition of number, we come by the idea of 
eternity. Locke. 
2. Duration without end. | 
Beyond is all abyſs, 
Eternity, whoſe end no eye can reach ! Milton. 
Eternity, thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! : 
Through whit variety ot untried being, 
Through what new ſceues and changes muſt we 


paſs ! Addijon. 
To ETE'RNIZE. v. a. [cetern9, Latin. | 
I, To make endleſs; to pervetuate, 
T with two tar gifts 
Created him endow'd ; with Happineſs, 
And immor. ality : that fondly loſt, 
This other ſerv d but to ezer:i2e Woe. Milton 


2. To make for ever fimous ; to immortalize. 
Mankind by all m-ans fecking to e.ermze him 
ſelf, ſo much the more as he is ncar his end, doth 
it by ſpeeches and writings. Sidney. 
And well beſeems all kaights of noble name, 
That covet in th' immortal book of fame 
To be etcrnized, that tame to haut. Fairy Queen, 
I might relate of thouſands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth; but thoſe elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in heay'n, 
Seek not the praite of men. M:1lton's Par. Loft. 
The four great monarchies have been celebrated 
by the writings of many famous men, who have 
eternized their fame, and thereby their own. 
Temple. 
Both of them are ſet on fire by the great actions 
of heroes, and both endeavour to erernize them. 
Dryden's Dafreſmy. 
3. Creech ſeems to have accented the firſt 1yl- 
lable. | 
Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
Hath etermzed the glory of his love. 
| Creech's Manilius. 
'. E'THER. . tber, Latin; . Nn. 
1. An element more ſine and ſubtile than air; 
air retined or ſublimed. 8 
If any one ſhuuld ſuppoſe that ether, like our 
air, may contain particles which endeayour to re- 
cede from one another; for I do not know what 
chis eter is; and that its particles are exceedingly 
ſmaller than thoſe of air, or even than thoſe of 
light, the exceeding ſmallneſs of its particles may 
cot tribute to the greatneſs of the force by which 
thoſe particles may recede from one another. 
Newton's Opticks. 
The parts of other bodies are held together by 
the eternal preffure of the ether, and can have no 
ot':er conceiveable cauſe of their cohefion and 
union. Locke. 
2. The matter of the higheſt regions above. 
There fields of light and liquid ether flow, 
Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs of earth below. 
Dryden. 
ETnE'REAL. adj. [from etver.] 
| 1, Formed of ether. 
Man feels me, when I preſs th' ethereal plains. 
. f Dryden. 
2. Celeſtial z heavenly. 
Go, heav'nly gueſt, ethereal meſſenger, 
Sent from whoſe ſov'reign goodneſs I adore. Milt. 
Thrones and imperial pow'rs, offspring of 


Heav'n, 
Ethereal virtues ! Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Such as-theſe, being in good part freed from the 


Nature's ether exl, human; angel, man. 


tings. 


E 
entanglements of ſenſe and body, are employeqß 
like the ſpirits above, in contemplating the Divine 
Wiſdom in the works of nature; a kind of anti- 
cipation of the e:berea! happineſs and employment. 
Glanville, 

Vaſt chain of being, which from God began, 
Pope. 

ETHE/REOUs, adj. | from ether. ] Formed of 
ether ; heavenly. 

Behold the bright ſurface 
Of this eth-re0:755 mould, whereon we ſtand. Milton. 

E'THICAL. adj. I - Moral; treating 
on morality. 

E'THICALLY. ade. from ethical. ] According 
to the doctrine of morality. 

My ſubject leads me not to diſcourſe etbically, 
but Chriſtianly ot the faults of the tongue. 

Governm-nt of the Tongue, 

E'THI1CK. adj. D..] Moral; delivering 
precepts of morality. Whence Pope entitled part 
ef his works Eise Epiſtles. 

E/Tyicks. z. /. without the ſingular. [Im] 
The doctrine of morality ; a ſyſtem of morality. 

For of all moral virtues, ſhe was all 
That erlich fpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 

I wili never ſet politicks againſt ethics; for: 
ti ue ethicts are but as a handmaid to divinity aud 
religion. Bacon. 

Perſius profeſſes the ſtoick philoſophy ; the 
molt generous amongſt all the ſects who have 
given rules of ethich:. Dryden. 

If the atheiſts would live up to the ce of 
Epicurus himſelf, they would make few or no 
projelytes from the Chriſtian religion. Bentley. 

E'THNICK. adj. | &3ux@».] Heathen ; Pagan; 
not Jewiſh ; not Chriſtian. 

Such contumely as the it world does not of- 
fer him, is the peculiar inſolence of degenerated 
Chriſtians. Government of the Tongue. 

I ſhall begin with the agreement of profane, 
whether Jewiſh or c, with the means vi 

ea. 

E'THICKS. . ſ. Heathens; not Jews; not 
Chriſtians. 

This firſt Jupiter of the etbrichs was then the 
ſame Cain, the ſon of Adam. Roleigh's Hiſtor y. 

ETnoLo'c1CcaL. adj. ID and 14>] reat- 
ing of morality. 

ETio'Locy. . ſ. [ami] An account of 
the cauſes of any thing, generally of a diſtemper. 

I have not particulars encugh to enable me to 
enter into the «.o/2gy of this diſtemper. 

Ar buthnet on Air. 

ETxmMolo/G1caL. adj | from etymology. ] Rela- 
ting to etymology ; relating to the derivation of 
words. 

Excuſe this conceit, this et yyw/ogical obſervation. 

. Loc &- ” 

ErymMo'locisT. . ſ. [from t ymology.] One: 
ho ſearches out the original of words; one Who 
ſhows the derivation of words frum their ori- 
ginal. 

ET YMO'LOGY. . /. | ctymologia, Lat. iruway 
and 9 O. 

1. The deſcent or derivation of a word from its 
original; the deduction of formations from the 
radical word; the analyſis of compound words 
into primitives. 

Conſumption is generally taken for any univer-- 
ſal diminution and colliquation of the body, which: 
acceptation its etymology implies. 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 

When words are reftrained, by common uſage, 
to a particular ſenſe, to run up to etymology, and 
conſtrue them by dictionary, is wretchedly ridi-- 
culous: Colliers Frew of the Stage. 

Pelvis is uſed by comick writers for a looking- 


glaſs, by which means the «ymo/rgy of the word 


is viſible, and pelvidera will fignity a lady whe- 
looks in ber glats. Aidijus's Spectators 
If the meaning of a word could be learned by 
its derivation or etymology,. yet the original deriva- 
tion of words is oftentimes very dark. 
Wen"; Logict. 
2. The part of grammar which delivers the in- 
flections of nouns and verbs. 


* 


ETON 


R 


res n/, [tt le.] Origin; kd 


word. 

Blue hath its ety:19 from the High D. atch blaw ; 
from whence they call himmel- blue, that oh: 
we call ſky colour, or heaven's blue. 

Deachim on Proving. 

To Eva/cATE. v. a. [vaco, Latin.] To empty 
out; to throw out. 

Dr y air opens the ſurface of the earth to diſin- 
earccrate venene AE or to H te them. 

Tarycy on the Pl. gue. 

Ty EV A*C UATE. N. A, [ee Fug Latin. ] 

I. To make empty; to clear. 

There is nogood way of prevention but by ev 
eating clean, and Empty mg the church. Hooker. 

We tried how fer the air would manifett its 
gravity in ſo thin a medium, as we could make in 
c ur receiver, by cvacuating it. 

"Bil? Ly Spr ing of t! 'E Ai. 

2. To throw out as noxious, or offenſive. 

3. To void by any of tne excretory paſſages. 

58 gives an inftance 
by a long uſe of whey and water, and garden 
fruits, evan ated a great quantity of black matter, 
and recovered his ſenſes. Arbuthnot. 

4. To mike void ; to evacate ; to nullify; to 
annul. | 

The defect, though it would not ee a mar- 
riage, aſter cohabitation and actual conſummation ; 
yet it was enouyh to made void a contract. 

| Bacon s Herry VII. 

If the prophecies recorded of the Meſſiah are 
not fulfilled in Jetus of Nazareth, it is 1impothble 
to know when a prophecy is fulfilled, and when 
not, in any thing or perſon whatioever, which 
would utterly -v2cuate the uſe of them. South. 

s. To quit; to withdraw from out of place. 

As this neutrality was never obſerved by the 
emperour, ſo he never effectually evacuated Cata- 
Yona Sev? 'ft. 


"I eU ANT. n. . [evacums, Latin.) Medicine 


that procures ev acu: 9 2 1 by any patiage. 
Evacta'TION. 2. J. [from evacuate.] 
1. Such emiffions as leay e a vacancy ; diſcharge. 
Conſider the vaſt c--7cauticys of men that Eng- 
land hath had by ailittances lent to foreign king- 
doms. Hals Origin ff . 
2. Abolition ; nullification. 


Popery hath not been able to re-eſtabliſh itſelf 


in any place, after proviſion made againſt it, by 
utter e:acz en of all Romiſh ceremonies. Hook: r, 

3- The practice of emptying the body by phy- 
ſick. 

The uſual practice of phyſick among us, turns 
in a manner wholly upon evacuation, either by 
bleeding, vomit, or ſome purgation. T«mble. 

4. Diſcharges of the body by any vent natural 
or artificial. 

Tv EV A'DE. v. a. [Cad Latin. ] 

1. To clude: to eſcape by artifice or ſtratagem. 

In this point charge him home, that he aliects 
Tyrannick power; if he erode us there, 
Inforce him with his envy to the people. 

If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery, ſo thinking to v 
The penalty pronounc' d, doubt not but God 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be foreſtall'd. Milton's Parad. I of, 

He might «wade the e e e of theſe 
aſllictions he now en, endureth.  _ 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

2. Toavoid ; to decline by ſuhterfuge. 

Our queſtion thou vad; how did” {| thou dare 
To break hell bounds > Day den's State of Innocence. 

2. To eſcape or clude by ſophiſtry. 

My argument evidently overthrows all that he 
brings to evade the teſtimonies of the fathers. 

Stilling fleet. 

5 To eſcape as imperceptible or unconquera- 
ble, as too great or too ſubtle to be ſeized or ſub- 
duced. 


We have ſeen how a contingent even baffles. 
[the like. 


man's knowledge, and evades his 2 | South, 
” ExNHDE. v. n. 
To eſcape; to flip away. It is not now uſed 
with /r.m. 
4 


of a patient, who 


Shaksſ. 


| nid meteor. 


92 VA 


His wiſdom, by often evadir from perils, was 


turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himtelf 
from dangers, than into 2 providence to prevent. 
"Bacon's won VII. 
Unarm'd they might 
Have eaſily, as ſpirits, exact: {od ſwift 
By quick contraction, or remove. Milton's Par, L. 
To practiſe ſophiſtry or evaſions. 

The miniſters of God are not to «wad? or take 

refuge 1 in any of theſe two forementioned ways. 
South, 

Ev ANT IOX. n. ſ. [evigar, Latin. The act of 
wandering ; excurſion; ramble ; deviation. 

Theſe long chains of loſty mountains, which 
run through whole continents eaſt and weft, ſerve 
to ſtop the cr Hgation of the vapours to the north 
and ſouth 1 in hot countries. R. zy. 

Evaxe'scENT. adi. {coancſccns, Latin.] Va- 
niſhing; imperceptible; letfening beyond the per- 
ception of the ſenſes. 

The canal grows ſtill ſmaller and flenderer, ſo 
as that the cvan:ſcext ſolid and fluid will ſcarce dif- 
fer. - Arbatbnnt. 

The difference Se Fav right and wrong, on 
ſome petty caſes, is almoſt evan: /rents Ji oll aſion. 

The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the nameleſs nations feed 
Of evane rs infects. _ Thomſon's i 

EvaxcrrLIcal. adj. [e varg lignury French 
ev ang licas, Latin. [l 

I. Agreeable to goſpel; conſonant to the Chriſ- 
tian law reve ealed in the holy goſpel. 

This diſtinction between moral goodneſs and 


| c2219-/cal perfection, ought to have been ob- 


ſery ed. Air but huot. 
God will indeed judge the world in righteouſ- 
neſs; but ' tis by an -v4»9 /:c2/, not a legal righteouſ- 
neſs, and by the intervention of the man Chritt 
Jeſus, Who is the Saviour as well as the Judge of 
the world. Alttcrbury. 
2. Contained in the goſpel. 
Thoſe cvang-/ical hymus they allow not to ſtand 
litur 955 Hooker, 
Eva/xc s M. . . [from ev =; The pro- 
mulgation of the bleſſed goſpel, 

Thus was this land ſaved from infidelity, through 

the apoftolical and miraculous t eliſm, 
ÞBacon's New 
mY „N ELIS T. nf. [Toyo ©») 
A writer of the t1Rory of our Lord Jeſus. 
Fach of theſe early writers aſcribe to the four 
evangeli/ls by name their reſpective hiſtories. 
| Addiſen. 
2. A promulgator of the Chriſtian laws. 

Thoſe to whom he firſt entruſted the promul- 
gating of the goſpel, had inſtructions ; and it were 
lit our New eva S. % ſhould ſhow their i 
rity. | Decay of Pic; 

To EvaNGELIZE.' v. a, | evangeliz9, Latin; j 

Dig.] To inſtruct in the 8 or law of 

Jetius. 


H lantis 


The ſpirit 
Pour'd firſt on his apoſtles, whom he ſends 
T' ng lig the nations; then on all 
Baptiz' d, ſhall them u ith wondrous gifts endue. 
Milion. 

EVA/NGELY. ». , | *urryyerum, that is, good 
tidings.] Good tidings; the meſſage of pardon an- 
ſalvation ; the holy goſpel ; the goſpel of 7fus. 

Good Lucius, 

That firſt receiv'd Chriſtianity, | 
The ſacred pledge of Chritt's evangely. 
$4 airy Queen. 

Ev a'x1D. adj. [evanidus, Latin. Faint; ; weak : 
evaneſcent. 

Where there is heat and ſtrength enough i in the 


plant to make the leaves odorate, there the fmel! 


of the flower is rather evazid and weaker thar 
that of the leaves Buco, 
The decoctions of bre which bear the viſ- 
ble colours of bodies decocted, are dead and cv“ 
nid, without the commixtion of allam, argol, anc. 
| ; Brown 
I put as great difference between onr new lights 
and ancient truths, as between the ſan and an eva- 


Gianuwille. | 


EU 


ToEvaixis9. 2. g. can ſce, Latin] To vaniſh; 
to efcape from notice or perception. 

_ Eva/rorRaBLE. adj, | from evaporat:.| Eaſ. ly 
dilipated in fumes or vapours. 


Such cordial. powders as are aromatick, their 


virtue hes in parts that are of themſelyes volatile, 
and eaſily cyaporatl.. (row, 

J EV A/PORATE. v. n. [:vaporo, Latin.} To 
fly away in vapours or fumes; to w alte untenſibly 
as a volatile ſpirit. 

Poeſy is ot ſo ſubtile a foirit, that in the pouring 
out of one language into another it Will all h- 
rate, Denham. 

Our works unhappily -v ated into words; ve 
ſhould have talked lets, and done more. 


Decay of Pity. 


Being weary with attending the flow con- 


ſumption of the liquor, we ſet it in a digeſt ing fur- 


nace to eaprate more nimbly. Hoyle on Salipetre. 

This Yapour falling upon joints which have not 

heat enough todiſpel it, cannot be curcd otherwiſe 
than by burning, by which it evaporates. 

Temple, 

The enemy takes a ſurer way to conſume us, 


by letting our courage evaporate againſt ſtones and 


rubbiſh. 
To EVA PORAT E. . a. 5 
1. To drive away in fumes; to diſperſe in va- 


Swift. 


; | POUre. 


If we compte that prodigious maſs of water 


daily thrown into the fea from all the rivers, we 
ſhould then Know how much is perpetua ly eva» 


porated, and caſt again upon the continents to ſup- 
ply thoſe innumerable ſtreams. 


and cvaporute the noxious particles. Swift. 


We perceive clearly that fire will warm or 


burn us, and will evaporate water. Mattes Logick. 


2. To give vent to; to let out in ebullition or 


ſallies. 
My lord of Eſſex ev 
ſonnet to be ſung before the queen. 
EvarPoRAa'TION. nf. | from evaporate. ] - 
I. The act of fiying away in fumes or vapours; 


aporated his thoughts in a 
Motton. 


vent; diſcharge. 
They are but the fruits of aduſted choler, and 


the evaporations of a vindictive ſpirit. 


Howel's Vocal For „ 


Evaorations are at ſome times greater, accord- 
ing to the greater heat of the ſun; ſo wherever 
they alight again in rain, *tis ſuperior in quantity 
to the rain of colder ſeafons. Woodward, 

2. The act of attenuating matter, ſo as to make 
it fume away. 

Thoſe waters, by rarifaction and evaporaticn, aſ— 
. | ſcended. Rale: 2 h. 

3- {In pharmacy.] An operation, by which 
liquids are ſpent or driven away in ſteams, ſo as 


to leave ſome part ſtronger, or of a higher con- 


ſiſtence than before. Quincy. 

Evas oN. ».f. [e vaſum, Latin. ] Excuſe; ſub- 
terfuge; ſophiſtry; artful means of cluding or 
eſcaping. 

We are too well acquainted 1 with thoſe anſwers ; 
But his cva/ion, wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, 
Cannot outtly our apprehenſions. Shakeſpeare, 

Him, after all diſputes, _ 

Forc'd I abſolve: all my eva/7ons vain, 

And reaſonings, though through mazes, lead me 
Null 

But to my own conviction. Milton's Par. Lo. 

In vain thou ſtriv'ſt to cover ſhame with ſhame; 
Thou by cva/ens thy crime uncover'ſt more. Mite. 

by a'siv E. adj, [from evade. | 

Practiſing evaſion; eluſive. _ | 
Thus he, though conſcious of th' etherial gueſt, 


Anſwer'd ev2/ive of the fly requeſt. Popes Odyſſey. 


2. Containing an evaſion ; ſophiſtical; duho- 
neſt ly artful. 


Evals1vELY. adv. [from evaſive.] By evaſion ; ; 


eluſively ; ſophiſtically. 


EU CHARI T. ». |. DM giS te.] The at of 


giving thanks; the ſacramental act in which the 
death of our Redeemer 1 is commemorated with a 


thankful | 


Bentley. N 

Convents abroad are fo many retreats for the 
ſpeculative, the melancholy, the proud, the filent, 
the politick, and the moroſe, to ſpend themſelves, 
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ical part of our daily deyotions-: 
Oo "God, for our limbs and ſenſes: 


have many 


eden. 


E VE 
thank ful remembrance; the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper. 

Himſelf did better like of common bread to be 
uſed in the euc hariſ?. Hooker. 


Some receive the ſacrament as a means to pro- | 


cure great graces and bleitings, others as an cuc ha- 
1-7/1 and an office of thankſgiving for what they 
have received. 
Evcnart's TICAL. adj. [from eacharift.] 
1. Cortaining acts of thankſgiving. 


The latter part was cachariſtical, which began at | 


the breaking and bleiling of the bread. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


It would not be amiſs to put it into the euchariſ- 
we praiſe thee, 


Ray on the Creation. 

2. Relating to the ſacrament of the ſupper of 
the Lord. 

Eucno'LoGy, nf. [tym] A formulary of 
prayers. | 

Evu'crasv. n. ſ. [iunxcuia.] An agreeable well | 
proportioned mixture of qualities, whereby a body 
is ſaid to be in a good ſtate of health. Quincy, 

Eve. I. h. | zpen, Saxon; avend, or avond, 

Eſvex. J Dutch.) | 

1. Phe cloſe of the day; the latter part of the 


day; the interval betw een bright light and dark- 


neſs. | 
They, like ſo many Alexanders, 


Have in theſe parts from morn 'till even fought, 


And ſheath'd their ſwords for lack of argument. 


Shakeſpeare. 
When the ſun's orb both ce: and morn is 
bright, 


Then let no fear of ſtorms thy mind affright. 


May's Virgil. 
Such fights as zouthful poets dream 
On Summer eves by haunted ſtream. Milton. 
O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy ſpray 


"0 arbleſt at eves, when all the woods are ſtill. 
Milton. | 


Th' unerring fun by certain ſigns declares, 


What the late vn or early morn prepares. 


Dryden's V. gil. 

Winter, oft at eve, reſumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn. Thomſon's Spring. 

2. The vigil or faſt to be obſerved before an 
holiday. In this ſenſe only eve is uſed, not ever. 

Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the 
ev: to this great feaſt. Duppa's Rule to Devotion. 

E'vex. adi. [epen, Saxon; even, Dutch ; aquus, 
Latin. | 

1. Level; not rugged; not unequal ; ſmooth as 
oppoſed to rough. 

Io ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. 

| Dryden's Pe, ＋ 

The preſent face of Rome is much more eve 
and level than it was formerly. Addiſon on Italy. 

The ſuperficies of ſuch plates are not ever, but 
cavities and ſwellings, which, how 
ſhallow ſocver, do a little vary the thickneſs of 
the plate. Newton"s Opticks. 

2. Uniform; equal to itſelf. 

Lay the rough paths of peeviſh nature e', 
And open in each heart a little heas n. Prior. 
3. Level with; parallel to. 

Tnat the net may be e evea to the midſt of the al- 
tar. Exodus. 

And ſhall lay thee even with the round. 

Luke, XiX. 44. 

4. Not having inclination any way ; not leauing 
to any ſide. 

| He was | 

A noble ſervant to them; but he could not 

Carry his honours even. SHE. ſptare's Coridlanus, 

5. Not haviig- any part, higher or lower than 
the other. 

When Alexander demanded of one what was 
the fitteit ſeat of his empire, he laid a dry hide 
before him, and deſired him to ſet his foot on one 
fide thereot ; which being done, all the other parts 
of the hide did riſe up; but when he did ſet his 
foot in the 1 al _ other parts Jay Bat and 
Davi ltf, 


T, 1 88 ll 


Fenemyv, but in paſling it over, he is ſuperior. 


them; but moſt of thoſe motions are not evident, 


EVE 


6. Equal on both ſides; fair; not favouring 
either. 

Upheld by me, yet once more he ſhall ſtand 
On even ground againſt his mortal foe. Milton. 
7. Without any thing owed, either good or ill; 
out of debt. 

We reckon with our ſeveral loves, 

And make us ev: with you; | 

Henceforth be earls. Shak-ſp. Macbeth, 

I will be ever with-thee, doubt it not. Shake/p. 
I do confeſs 

The blind lad” s pow'r, while he inhabits there; 

But I'll be ev'z with him nevertheleſs. Suck/ing. 

In taking revenge, a man is but cver with his 


Bacon's FP: v. 


Even reckoning makes laſting friends; and the 
way to make reckonings even is to make them of- 
ten. South. 
The publick is aways: even with an author who 
has not a juſt deference for them: the contempt 
is reciprocal. Lddiſon. 
The true reaſon of this ſtrange doctrine was to 
be even with the magiſtrate, who was againſt 
them; and they reſolved at any rate to be againſt 
him. Atterbury. 
8. Calm ; not ſubjeR to elevation or * ; 
not uncertain. 

Deſires compos'd, affections ever e', 
Tears that delight, and fighs Fat walt to heav'n. 

Pope 

9. Capable to be divided into equal parts; Hol 
odd. 

Let him tell me whether the number of ſtars he 
even or odd. Taylor” s Rule of living holy. 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, 
in the lateral diviſion of man by even and odd, 
aſcribing the odd unto the right fide, and even unto 
the left. | 

To EVEN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To make even. 

2. To make out of debt; to put in a ſtate in 
which either good or ill is fully repaid. 
Nothing can, or ſhall content my ſoul, 
Till I am evened with him, wite for wife. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
3- Tolevel; to make level. 
This temple Xerxes evencd with the ſoil, which 
Alexander is ſaid to have repaired. Ral-igh's History. 
Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and camino- 
mile; for now the ground is ſupple, and it will 
even all inequalities, Evelyn. 
To EVEN. v.n. To be equal to. Now diſuſed. 
A like ſtrange obſervation taketh place here as 
at Stonehenge, that a redoubled numbering never 
eveneth with the firſt. Carew's Survey of Cornu ill. 
E'vex. adv. BE arm contracted to ev'n. | 
I. A word of ſtrong affertion ; verily. 
Even ſo did thoſe Gauls poſſeſs the coaſts. 
Spenſer's Ireland. 
Thou waſt a ſoldier 
Fven to Cato's wiſh; not fierce, and terrible 
Only in ſtrokes. Shak:ſpeare's Macbeth. 
| Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my geatle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 
And, in a word, yea ever now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. 


It is not much that the good man ventures ; af- 
ter this life, if there be no God, he is as well as 
the bad; but if there be a God, is infinitely bet- 
ter, even as much as unſpeakable and eternal hap- 
pineſs 1s better than extreme and endleſs miſery. 

Till UL Mn. 

He might even as well have employed his time, 

as ſome princes have done, in catching moles. 
Atterbury. 

2. Notwithſtanding; though it was ſo that. 

All I can ſay for thoſe paſſages is, that I knew 
they were bad enough to pleaſe ever when I wrote 
them. Dryden, 

3. Likewiſe ; not only ſo, but alſo. 

The motions of all the lights of heaven might 
afford meaiures of time, if we could number 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


EVE 
and the yreat lights are ſufficient, od ſerve allo 
to meaſur e even the motions of thoſe others. Holder. 
Here all their rage, and ev their murmurs 


ceaſe, 
And ſacred ſilence reigns, and univerſal peace. 


Pope 
4. So much as. 
Books give the ſame turn to our thoughts that 
company does to our converſation, without load- 
ing our memories, or making us even ſenſible of 
the change. Swift. 
5. A word of exaggeration in which a ſecret 
compariſon i is implied; as, even the great, that ig 
the Lire. it like the mean. 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh your ſtains, 
But long contracted filth v in the ſoul remains. 
Dryden. 
I have made ſeveral diſcoveries which appear 
new, ever to thoſe who are verſed in critical learn- 
ing. . Addiſon's Spectator. 
6. A term of conceſſion. 
Since you refined the notion, and corrected the 
malignity, 1 thall een let it paſs. Collier of Friendſhip. 
EvENHA'NDED. adj. [even and hand. Impartial; 
equitable. 
Evenbun led juſtice 
Returns th' ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own lips. Shakeſpeare's Mac letb. 
EVEN ING. 2. .. [æpen, Saxon; avend, Dut.] 
The cloſe of the day; the beginning of night. 
I ſhall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more. Sh D. Henry VIII. 
The devil is now more laborious than ever, the 
long day of mankind drawing towards an evenrgy 
and the world's tragedy and time near at an end. 
Raleigh's Hiflory. 
Mean time the ſun deſcended from the ſkies, 
And the bright evening ſtar began to riſe. 
Dryden's neid 
It was a facred rule among the Pythagoreans, 
that they ſhould every evening thrice run over the 
actions and affairs of the day. Watts on the Mind. 
EvrN Lx. adj. | from even. ] 
1. Equally ; uniformly ; in an equipoiſe. 
In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed ; 
no particles could convene by mutual attraction; 
for every one there muſt have infinite matter 
around it, and therefore muſt reſt for ever, being 
evenly balanced between infinite attractions. Bentley. 
2. Levelly : without aſperities. 
A paliſn clearneſs, even and ſmoothly ſpread ; 
not over-thin and waſhy, but of a pretty ſolid con- 
ſiſtence. Wotton. 
z. Without inclination to either ſide; in a poſ- 
ture parallel to the horizon ; horizontally. 
The upper face of the ſea is known to be level 
by nature, and even/y diſtant from the centre, and 
waxes deeper and deeper the farther.one ſaileth 
from the ſhore. Brerewoods 
4. Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 
You ſerve a great and gracious maſter, and there 
is a moſt hopeful young prince: it behoves you to 


carry yourſelf wiſely and evenly between them 


both. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. - 
E'vexNEsS. =. /. ¶ from even. ] 
1. State of being even. 


22. Uniformity; regularity. 


The ether mott readily yieldeth to the revolu- 
tions of the celeſtial bodies, and the making them 
with that evenzcſs and celerity is requiſite to them 
all. a Griw's C oſmologia Sacra, 

3. Equality of ſurface; levelneſs. | 

4.-Freedoin of inclination to either ſide. 

A crooked ſtick is not ſtraitned, unleſs it ds 
bent as far on the clear contrary fide, that ſo it 
may ſettle itſelf at the length in a middle ſtate of 
evenneſs between both. Hook:r.- 

5. Impartiality ; equal reſpect. 

T Calmneſs ; freedom from perturbation. 

Though he appeared to reliſh theſe bleſſings as 
much as any man, yet he bore the loſs of them, 
when it happened, with great compoſure and even- 
n-{s of mind. Atter bur ye 

E'vEXSoONG. . J. [even and ſong. ] 


1. The form of worthip uſed in the evening. 
| Thee, 


E E 

Thee, chantreſe ot the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy er--1/09g, Mitten 
If a man u els but of a Gzy's life, it is u ell i if he 
laſts till g, and then ſays hi. compline an 
won before the time. Taylor's Ru of living h. 

. The evening; the clofe of the day. 

He tun'd his notes both exer/org and 88 : 

„ yelen. 


EvexT1'De. 2. . [Leven and tide. ] The time of 


evening. 
A ſwarm of gnats at :0nt:de, 
Out of the fens of Allan doariſe, | 
Their urin ſmall trumpets ſounding wide. 
Far y Luer n. 
Iſaac went out to meditate at the ee. 
Gen. XXIV. 63. 
entus, Lat. ] 


EVENT. n. ,. [ 
any thing that happens, good, 


1. An incident; 
or bad. 


There is one che to the righteous, and to the 


wicked. Ece uf, > 


Oh heavy times, begetting ſuch c ts / 
Shok [pcarc's Henry VI. 

2, The conſequence of ai action; the conclu- 
fon; the upthot. 

Two ſpears from Meleager's hand were ſent, 
With equal force, but various in th' event ; 
The firſt was fixt in earth, the ſecond ftood 
On the boar's britiled back, aud deeply drank his 
| blood. Dryden. 


To Evt#STERATE. v0. C Venter, Latin. To 


rip up; to open by ripping the belly. 


In a bear, u hich the hunters c et. h or 


opened, I beheld the 3 Jung ones, v. ith all their 
parts Ciſtinet, Brown. 
Eve'SNTFUL. adj. ſevent and fl.] Full of in- 
cidents; full of changes of fortune. 
Laſt ſcene-of all, 
That ends this ſtrange evorfil hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhnets. Shake/parss As wou like it. 
To Eve'xXTILATE. . u. | eventiio, Latin. ] 
4. 10 WInnoW - to ſift out. 
2. To examine; to diſcuſs, Die. 
EVEN TUAL. als [from event. ] Happening in 
eonfequence of any thing; conſequential, 


EvExTUALLY. adv. from eventurl,] In the 


vent; in the laſt reſult; in the conſequence, 

Hermione has but intentionally, not «en:2/ly, 
diſobliged you; and hath made your flame a bct- 
ter return, by reſtoring you your own heart. 

Bayle's Serapbicꝶ Love. 

E'veR. adv. [æphe, Saxon. 

1. At any time. 

Men know by this time, if -v-» they will know , 
whether it be good or evil which hath been ſo 
Jong retained. Hooker, 

If thou haſt that, which I have greater reaſon 
to believe now than ever, I mean valour, this 
might ſhew it. Shakeſpeare. 

' You ſerve a maſter who is as free from the en- 
vy of friends, as ever any king Was. 

| Bac i Advice t Villiers, 

So few tranſlations deſerve praiſe, that I ſcarce 
ever ſaw any which deſerved pardon, Denham. 
The moſt ſenſual man that «wr was. in the 

World, never felt fo delicious e pleaſure as a clear 
conſcience. 7. leon. 

By repeating any idea of any length of time, as 
of a minute, a vear, or an age, as often as we will 
in our own thoughts, and adding them to one ano- 
ther, without ever coming to the end of ſuch ad- 
Gition, we come by the idea of eternity. Locke. 

2. At all times ; always; without end. 


God hath had ve, and ever ſhall have, ſome | 


church viſible upon the earth. Hooker. 
1 ſee things may ſerve long, but not ſerve ver. 
Shake ſpear. 
Riches endleſs is as poor as Winter, 
To tam that «ver fears he ſhall be poor. 
Shak-jpeare*s Othells. 
Blinded greatneſs, ever in turmoil, 
Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel. 
There under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd rocks, 
In dark Cimmerian defarts ever dwell. Milion. 


The inclination of the people muſt ever have a 
Temple. 


great influcuce. 


4 


. 


He ſhall ever love, and always be 


The ſubjeet of my ſcorn and cruelty. 
Dryden's Ind. Emp. 


NI. king | is ever the ſame, and nothing loſt out 
of nature, though every thing 1s altered. 


Fo r fince that time Liſander has been at the 
houſe. Tut lor. 


Immortal Vida! on whots ur d brow - 


The poet's bays and critick's ivy grow, 


Cremona now thall ever boaſt thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame. 
3. For ever, Eccrnally ; to perpetuity. 

Men are like a company of poor inſects, whereof 
ſome are bees, delighted with flowers and their 
ſweetnetiles ; others beet'es, delighted with other 
kinds of viands; which, having enjoyed for a 
ſeaſon, they ceate to be, and exiſt no more for 
De. wh Ke. 

We'll to the temple: there you'll find your ſon; 
And there be crown'd, or give him up for W ever 


Pope. 


4. It IS ſometimes reduplicated. 
For ever and for ever, farewel, Caſſius. Shak:ſp. 
I 3 a lord who values no leaſe, though for 
a _— _—_ years, nor any eftate that is not fur ever 
and | 
> 1 meeting points the fatal lock diſſever 
From the fair head, for ever and* ſor ever. Pope, 
At one time, as, ever and anon: that is, at 
als tine and another ; now and then. 
80 long as Guyon with her communed, 
Untote ground the catt her modeſt eye; 
And ever and anon, with roſy red, | 
The bathful blood her ſnowy cheeks did dye. 
; Fairy & Quseu. 
The fat ones would be ever 
ſport with the lean, and calling them ſtarvelings. 


He lay ſtretch'd along, 
And even and anon a ſilent tear 
Stole Sw n and trickled from his FRONT beard. 
1 
6. In any degree. 
Let no man fear that harmful creature ever. the 
lets, becauſe he ſees the apoſtle ſafe from that poi- 
ſon. Hall. 


the ground or any body elſe are ever the richer. 
Colli-r on Pride. 
It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be 
conſidered as one repreſentation or picture, though 
made up of ever ſo many particulars, Locke. 
There muſt be ſomewhere ſuch a rank as man: 
And all the queſtion, wrangle c“ fo long, | 
Is only this, If God has plac'd him wrong? 1e. 
7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation,  £: 


[con as ever he had done it; that is, immediately after. 


he had done it. In this ſenſe it is ſcarcely uſed 
but in familiar language. 
That ever this fellow ſhould have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet the ſon of a woman. 
Shak-ſpeare's Henry IV. 
They brake all their bones in pieces, or cv 
they came at the bottom of the den. 
That purſe in your hand, as a twin brother, is 
as like him as ger he can look. Dryd. Span. try:r. 
As ſoon as er the bird is dead, | 
Opening again, he lays his claim el 
To half the profit, half the fame. I. 
The title of duke had been ſunk in the fan;ily 
ver ſince the attainder of the great duke of 
Suffolk. Fl fe „ on Illu 
8. Ever a. Any: [as ever y, that is, ever. ich: 
or ever each is each one, all. | This w ad is till re- 
retained in the Scottiſh dialect. 
I am old, I am old. 


young boy of them all. 

9. It is often contracted into c. | 

10. It is much uſed in compoſition in the ſenſe 
of always: as, evergre:n, green throughout the 
year ; everduring, enduring without end. It is ad- 
ded almoſt arbitrarily to neutral participles and 
adjectives, and will be ſuſficiently explained by the 
following inſtances : 


Dryden's Fables, Pref. 


A. Philips. 
| On golden hinges moving. 


Temple. | 


and anon making 


3 "Eftrange. | 


For a mine undiſcovered, neither the owner of 


{ Laid in the ſcale with everlaſiing death 


Dan. iv. wo | 


I love thee better than I love Cer a GED y 
Sh b. ſpraxe' s Henry IV. 


EV E 

Evennu'ys rin. adj. [over and bas 2 T von. 
ing up with perpetual murmurs. 

Panting murmurs, ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That ev: bub ling Spring. Cr aſhow. 

EvERrBU'kNING. - 285 and bur ning. Unex- 
tinguithed. 

His tail was ftretched out 1n wond'rous length, 
That to the hoyſe of heavenly gods it raught; 

And withextorted pow'r and borrow'sd firength, 
The eve: Bar ning n from thence it brought. 


Sperſer. 
| | Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever burning ſulphur unconſum'd! Ai lian. 


Everbu/rING. adj. | ver and during. J Eternal ; 
enduring without end. 

Our fouls, piercing through the impurity of 
fleſh, behold the higheſt heavens, and thence bring 


knowledgeto contemplate the cverd#/izg glory and 


termieſs) joy. Raleigh, 
Heav'n open'd wide | 
Her everduring gates, harmonious ſound ! | 
Milton's Par. Loft. 
EvERGRE'EN. adj. | ever and gr cen. Verdant 
throughout the year. 
| There will T build him 
A monument, and plant it round with ſhade | 
Of laurel, ev«rgrezn, and branching palm. Afitton, 
The juice, when greater plenty | than can be ex- 
haled by the ſun, renders the plant evergreen. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


E'vERGREEN. ». ſ. A plant that retains its Vere - 


dure through all the ſeaſons, 

Some of the hardieft evergreras may be tranſ- 
planted, ef PEA if the weather be moiſt and tem- 
perate. Evelyn, 

I fiad you are againſt filling an Englith garden 
with EUer greens, 

 Evernc NOURED. adj. | ver and paw; > At- 
ways held in honour or eſteem. 

Meates, an ever hond name, of old 
High in Uly ſſosꝰ ſocial lift enroll'd. 

Evert a's KING. adj. [ever and I ing. ] 

1. Laſting or enduring without end; ee ; 
immortal; eternal. 

V hether we thall meet again, I know not; 
Therefore our ever{:/ting farewell take: 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Caſſius. Shake/; P. 

The cue laſting life, both of body and ſoul, in 


that future ſtate, whether in bliſs or woe, hath 


been added. Hammond. 
And what a trifle is a moment's breath, 
Denham. 
2. It is uſed of paſt as well as future eternity, 
though not fo properly. | 
EviRtas TING. . .. Eternity; eternal dura- 
tion whether paſt or future. 
From ev WIE to ever laſting thou art God. 
Pſalms, XC. 2. 
We are in God through the knowledge which is 


had of us, and the love which is born towards us, 


leader. 


from e ing. | 
adv. [from ever laſting 4 


EvERLA'STINGLY. 
r } Eternally ; without end. 
Il hate him everlaſ{ing ly, 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 
Shakefpeare's Richard II. 
Many have made themſelves ever laftingly ridicu- 
lons. 
EvERLA'STINGNESS, u. f. [from everlaſting} 
Ete raity ; perpetuity ; an indefinite duration. 
Nothing could make me ſooner to confeſs, 
That this world had an ever / aftingn: 5, 
han to conſider that a year is run, 
ince both this lower world's, and the ſun's ſun, 
Did ſet. Donne. 


EWHALI'VINq. adj. [ever and J ving.] Living 


without end; immortal; eternal; inceſſant. 
Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that moſt glorious houſe, that gliſt'reth bright 


With en ſtars and ever /iving fires ? 
Fair Auen. 


In that he is man, he received life from the Fa- 


ther, as from the fountain of that ever /iving Deity. 
Hooker, 


God's juſtice in the one, and his e in the 
c other, 
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before the tranſitory pleaſures of this world. 


ſhrew ly allayed. 


5 And broken lightnings flaſh from 


place. 


E'vNk LONG. adj. [erer and yourg.] 
Ject to old age, or decaying ; undecaying. 


eve 


other, is exerciſed for evermore, as the werliving 


fubjects of his reward and puniſhment. 
33 © Rakigh's Hiſtory, 
The inſtin of brutes and inſets can be the ef- 
fe& of nothing elſe than the wiſdom and ſkill of a 
powerful everliving agent. Newton's Opticks. 
EvERK MORE. adv. [ever and more.] Always; 
eternally. More ſeems an expletive accicentally 
added, unleſs it ſignified originally from is time : 
as, evermore, always henceforward; but this ſenſe 
has not been ſtrictly preſerved. _ 5 
It govern'd was, and guided evermore, 
Through wiſdom of a matron grave and hoare. 
Fairy Quecn. 
Sparks by nature evermore aſpire, | 
Which makes them now to ſuch a highneſs _—_ 
| ; es. 
Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow 
from the preſence of God for evermore, infinitely 


Ti lotſon. 
EVERO'PEN. ach. [ever and open.] Never cloſed; 
not at any time ſhut. | 
God is the great eye of the world, always watch- 
ing over our actions, and has an everopen ear to all 
our words. | Taylor. 


EVEN LEASING. adj. [ever and pl:aſing.] De- 


lighting at all times; never ceaſing to give plea- 
ſure. a 5 
The everpleaſing Pamela was content to urge a 
little farther for me. Sidney. 
Forſaking Seheria's everpleaſing ſhore, 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. _ 
| | Pope's Odyſſey. 
To Eve'rSE. v. 4. [everſus, Latin. ] To over- 


throw; to ſubvert; to deſtroy. Not uſed. 


The foundation of this principle is totally everſed 


by the ingenious commentator upon immaterial 


_ beings. | | | 
To EVERT. v. a. [everto, Latin.] To deſtroy ; 


Glanville. 


to overthrow. 


A proceſs is valid, if the juriſdiction of the judge | 


is not yet cverted and overthrown. Ayliffe's wt 
Everwa'TCHEUL. adj. [ever and watchful. ] Al- 


ways vigilant. 


Plac'd at the helm he ſat, and mark'd the ſkies, 
Nor clos'd in ſleep his everwatchful eyes. Pope's Od. 
E'vERY. adj. {In old language everich, that is 


| over each; æpeſi ealc, Saxon. | 


1. Each one of all. Every has therefore no plu- 
ral ſignification. | 8 
He propoſeth unto 
they their own requeſts for relief itt eve: of them. 


| Hooker. | 
All the congregation are holy, ev:ry one of them. 


| Numbers, Xvi. 

The king made this ordonance, that every twelve 
years there ſhould be ſet forth two ſhips. 

7 Bacin's New Atlontis. 

The virtue and force of every of ctheſe three is 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Ariſtotle has long ſince obſerved, how unrea- 


ſonable it is to expect the ſame kind of proof for 
every thing, which we have for ſome things. 


* Tillafon, 
_ Ew2ry one, that has an idea of a foot, finds that 
He can repeat that idea, and, joining it to the for- 
mer, make the idea of two feet. | Locke. 
Prom pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 
cv*ry cloud. 
| : Pope's Statius, 
2. EVERY-WHERE». In all places; in each 
The ſubſtance of the body of Chriſt was not 
every-wwhere ſeen, nor did it every-where ſuffer 
death; every-where it could not be entombed : it 
is not every-where now, being exalted into heaven. 
| Hooker. 
If I fend my fon abroad, how is it poſſible to 
keep him from vice, which is every-where ſo in 
faſhion ? 5g 5 | Locke. 
Tis no-where to be found, or every-wwhere. Pose. 
Not ſub- 


Joys ever young, unmix'd with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of th' eternal year. 


* 


ſearch out. 


I have referred it thither.] A tree. 


And almoſt join'd the horns of the tough eng. 
Dryden's AEncid, 


God their neceſſities, and 


to have been bred in Ireland. 


Now alto evidence. 


EV! 


| Fyraprnovere, „. , [ces and dropper} Some 
mean fellow that ſkulks about a houſe ir the night, 
to liſten. | | | 
What makes you liſtening there ? Get farther| 
off; I preach not to thee, thou wicked cveſdropper. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Do but think how becoming your function it is 
to be diſguiſed like a ſlave, and an gon 36h | 
under the women's windows. Dryden's Don Sebaſt. 
To Eve'sSTIGATE. v. 4. ſ[eveſ/igo, Lat.] To 
| Die 


Eucn. ». . [This word is ſo written by moſt 
writers; but ſince the original ip, Saxon, or Welſh 
y=ven, more favours the eaſier orthography of yew, 


At the firſt ſtretch of both his hands he drew, 


To EVICT. . a. ſevinco, Lat in.] 
1. Ta diſpoſſeſs of by a judicial courſe. 

The law of England would ſpeedily evi them 
out of their poſſeſſion, and therefore they held it 
the beſt policy to caſt off tlie yoke of Engliſh law. 

Davies on Ireland. 

2, Totake away by a ſentence of law. 

His lands were evicted from him. 

| King James's Declaration, 

3- To prove : to evince. Little uſed. 

This nervous fluid has never been diſcovered in 
live animals by the ſenſes, however aſſiſted ; nor 
its neceſſity evicted by any vegans, experiment. 

he 


 EvYſcT1ov. n. ſ. | from evi?.] 

1. Diſpotſeſſion or deprivation by a definitive 
ſentence of a caurt of judicature. 

If any of the parties be laid aſleep under pre- 
tence of arbitrement, and the other party doth 
cautiouſly get the ſtart at common law, yet the 
pretorian court will ſet back all things, and no 
reſpect had to evi&#tn or diſpoſſeſſion. Bacon. 
2. Proof ; evidence; certain teſtimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the queſtion, in 
all our debates, but rather as an expedient for 
peace than an ev:#on of the right, L' Hſtrange. 

E'VIDENCE. ». /. [French.] 

1. The ſtate of being evident; clearneſs; indu- 
bitable certainty ; notoriety. 

2. Teſtimony ; proof. | 

I had delivered the evidence of the purchaſe un- 
to Baruch. er. 

Unreaſonable it is to expect the ſame kind of 
proof and evidence for every thing, which we have 
for ſome things. Tillotſon. 

Cato major, who had borne all the great offices, 
has left us an evidence, under his own hand, how 
much he was verſed in country affairs. Locke. 

They bear evidence to a hiſtory in defence of 
Chriſtianity, the truth of which hiſtory was their 
motive to embrace Chriſtianity. I) | 

| Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 

3- Witneſs ; one that gives evidence. In this 
ſenſe it is ſometimes plural; as, the evidence were 
ſ<vorn ; but ſometimes regularly augmented, as 
evidences. | 

To ſwear he ſaw three inches through a door, 
As Aftatick evidences ſwore. Dryden's Juvenal. 

There are books extant, which they muſt needs 
allow of as proper evidence ; even the mighty vo- 
lumes of viſible nature, and the everlaſting tables 
of right reaſon. Bentley. 

To E'vIDENCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To prove; to evince. 

The horſes muſt be evidenced, by good teſtimonies 
Temple, 

If they be principles evident of themſelves, they 
need nothing to evidence them. Tillotſon. 

Theſe things the Chriſtian religion require, as 
might be cvidenced from texts. Tillotſon. 
2. To ſhew; to make diſcovery of. 

Thou on earth had'ſt proſper'd, which thy looks 
Milion's Paradiſe Loſe. 

Although the ſame truths be elicited and expli- 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet they 
are more clearly pres any in the contemplation of 
mus. Halles Origin of Mankind. 


Pope's Odyſſey. | 


þ 


's Phil, Prin. caſ 


| 


vr 


Tt Is evident, in the general frame of nature, that 
things moſt manifeſt unto the ſenſe have proved 
obſcure unto the underſtanding. Bi awn's Ful. Err, 

They are incapable of making conqueſts upon 
their neighbours, which is evident to all that knowr 
their conſtitutions. Templi 

Children minded not what was ſaid, when it 
was evident to them that no attention was ſufficient. 

Locks, 

E'virenTLy. adv. [from evident. ] Apparent- 


7. ly; certainly; undeniably. 


Laying their eggs, they evidently prove ' 
The genial pow'r and full effects of love. Prior, 
The printing private letters is the worſt ſort of 
betraying converſation, as it evidently has the moſt 
extenſive ill conſequences. 
EVIL. adj. [ypel, Saxon; ewveh Dutch. ] 
x. Having bad qualities of any kind; not good. 
He hath brought up an evi name upon a virgin. 
Dent. 
An evil diſeaſe cleaveth faſt unto him; and now 
that he lieth, he ſhall riſe up no more. Pſalms. 
The good fig's very good, and the evi very evi, 
that cannot be eaten they are ſo ev:/. Feremiab. 
That hour he cured many of evil ſpirits. Luke. 
2. Wicked; bad; corrupt. 
Is thine eye evil, becauſe I am good? Matt. 
The imagination of man's heart is evi/ from his- 
youth. Gonefis, 
3- Unhappy ; miſerable ; calamitous. 
And the officers did ſee that they were in evi 
— F. 
All the days of the afflicted are evil. Prov. 
4. Miſchievous ; deſtructive; ravenous. 75 
It is my ſon's coat; an evi/ beaſt hath devoured 
him. Gene ſis. 
E'v11.. u. f. [generally contracted to l.] 
1. Wickedneſs ; a crime. | 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'dt 
In evil; to top Macbeth ! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 
2. Injury ; miſchief. 
Whoſo rewardeth evi for good, evil ſhall not 
depart from his houſe. Proverbs. 
Let thine enemies, and they that ſeek evil to my 
Lord, be as Nabal. Samuel, 
3- Malignity ; corruption. 
The heart of the ſons of men is full of evil. 
_ 77:4 
4. Misfortune ; calamity. 2 
Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 


ſhall we not receive evi? : Fob. 
A prudent man forefeeth the evil, and hideth 
himſelf, Proverbs. 


If we will ſtand boggling at imaginary evils, let 
us never blame à horſe for ſtarting at a ſhadow. 
L Eftrange. 
Evil is what is apt to produce or increaſe any 
pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe to 
procure us any evil, or deprive us of any good. 


5. Malady ; diſeaſe : as, the king's evil. :” 
W hat's the diſeaſe he means ? | 
— Tis call d the evil. Shakeſp. Macbeth, / 


E'viL. adv. [commonly contracted to .] 
1. Not well in whatever reſpect. Gs 
Ah, froward Clarence, evil it beſeems thee, 
To flatter Henry, and forſake thy brother! 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
2. Not well; not virtuouſly ; not innocently. 
If I have ſpoken vil, bear witneſs of the vi; 
but if well, why ſmiteſt thou me? Jobn, xvii. 22. 
3- Not well; not happily ; not fortunately. 
It went evil with his houſe. © Deut. vii. 23, 
4. Injuriouſly ; not Kindly. 
The Egyptians evil entreated us, and afflicted 
us. Deut. 
5. It is often uſed in compoſition to give a bad 
meaning to a word; but in this, as in all other 
caſes, it is in the modern dialect generally contract. 
ed to id. ; 
ExILAT PIO TED. adj. [evil and affefed.] Not 
kind ; not diſpoſed to kindneſs. NS 
The unbelieving Jews ſtirred up the Gentiles 
and made their minds ev:/afe&zed againſt the bre- 


 E'vivEST, ad, French. ] Plain; apparent ; 
notorious 


thren. 5 At. 
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E VI. 
Erk o' x. », f. [evil and doer.] Malefactor; ; 


ene that commits crimes. 

Whereas they ſpeak evil againſt you as ev:/ders, 
they may by your good works glorify God. Peter. 

Evitea/voukey., adj. [evil and favoured.] III 
countenanced ; having no good aſpect. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an evilfa- 
erred inſtance, there is no truſting to the force of 
nature, except it be corroborated by cuſtom. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

EvilFa'voOUREDNESS. 7. ,. | from eviifavoured.Þ} 

Deformity. | 


Thou ſhalt not ſacrifice unto the Lord any bul- | 


lock, or ſheep, wherein is blemith, or any ev:/fa- 


Toes? <dneſs. cut, 


E/vitiy. adv. [from evil.] Not wel 
This act, ſo -vi/ly born, ſhall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal. S. 
EvitmiNDeD. adj. [evil and mind.] Malicious; 
miſchievous ; malignant; wicked; inſidious. 
But moſt ſhe fear'd, that travelling ſo late, 
Some evil/minded beaſts might lie in wait, 
And, without witneſs, wreak their + per 
1 ydli n. 
EviLx Ess. n. .. [from evil.] Contrariety to 
goodneſs; badneſs of whatever kind. 
The moral goodneſs and congruity, or cine, 


unfitneſs, and unſeaſonableneſs of moral and natu- 


ral actions, falls not within the verge of a brutal 
faculty. | Heal:'s Origin of Mankind. 
__EviLsPEakKIiNG. . . [evil and ſpeaking.] 
Slander ; defamation ; calumny; cenſoriouſneſs, 
Wherefore laying aſide all matice and all guile, 
and hypocriſies and envies, and all evilſpeakings. 
eter, 

Evitwrisarxc, n. .. [evil and wiſh ] Wiſhing 
evil to ; having no good-will. 

They heard of this ſudden going out, in a coun- 
try full of Gila i/bing minds towards him. S:drcy. 

EviLwo'RKER. n. /. [evil and a.] One who 
does ill. 

Beware of dogs, beware of evilworkers. Philips. 

To EVIINCE. v. a 
to ſhew ; to manifeſt ; to make evident. 

Doudt not but that ſin 
Will reign among thein, as of thee begot ; : 
And therefore was law given them, to evinc- 
Their natural pravity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

That religion, teaching a future ſtate of ſouls, is 
a probability ; and that its contrary cannot, with | 
equal probability, be proved, we have evinced. 
South, 

The greater 2bſurdities are, the more ſtrongly 
they evince the falſity of that ſuppoſition from 
whence they flow. Atterbury. 

Evi/nciBLE. adj. [from evince.] Capable of 
proof ; demonſtrable. 

Implanted inſtincts in brutes are in themſelves 
highly reaſonable and uſeful to their ends, and evir- 
eible by true reaſon to be ſuch. Hal Orig. of Mank. 

EvYnc1BLy. adv. [from evincible.] In ſuch a 
manner as to force conviction. 

To E'vIRATE. v. @. [eviratus, Latin.] To de- 
prive of manhood ; to emaſculate. 

To ExiscERAT E. v. a. [eviſcero, Latin.} To 
embowel ; to draw ; to deprive of the entrails; 

to ſearch within the entrails. 

E'v1TABLE- adj. | evitabilis, Latin. ] Avoidable ; 
that may be eſcaped or ſhunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not ev:tabl., we 
take one; .,which one, ſaving only in caſe of ſo 
great urgency, were not otherwiſe to be . 

Mt“. 
To EVITATE. v. a. | i Latin.] To avoid ; 
to ſhun ; to eſcape. 
Therein ſhe doth tate and ſhun 
A thonſand irreligious curſed hours, | 
Which forced marriage would have brought upon 
DET. Shakeſpeare. 

Ec1TA TION. u. 7 [from evitate.] The act of 
avoiding. 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union and 
evitation, of ſolution of continuity. Bacon. 

EVT TEA NAT. adj. | c vitaf nus, Latin. Eternal 

in a limited ſenſe ; of duration not infinitely but 


indifynitely long. 


Lvinco, Latin.] To prove; 


| were, are, or ſhall be, were at this ver 


PP. 
Evireauiry. n. ſ. [erviternitas, low Latin.) 
Duration not infinitely, but indefinately long. 
 Ev'Locy. 2. ſ. [ and %.] Praiſe ; enco- 


mium; panegyrick. 
Many brave young minds have oftentimes, 


commendations. Spenſer on Ireland. 
If ſome mens appetites find more melody in diſ- 
cord, than in the harmony of the angelic quires ; 


gies given themſelves. Decay of Pity. 
EU'NUCH. . /. [ty] One that is cal- 
trated or emaſculated. 
He hath gelded the . and made 
it an auch, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
It hath been obſerved by ancients, that much of 
Veuus doth dim the fight ; and yet ewnuchs, which 
are unable to generate, are nevertheleſs dim- 
ſighted. Bacon's Natural Hiſtor y. 
So charm'd you were, you ceas'd awhile to doat 
On nonſenſe gargl'd in an awmmchs throat, Fenton, 
To Euxu'/cuaTE. v. a, To make an eunuch. 
It were animpoſlible act to ewmchate or caſtrate 
themſe!v es Brown's Vulgar Hrrours. 
Evoca'r1oN. 2. /. [evocatio, Latin. | The act 
of calling out. 


Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, 
that intellectual acquiſition were but remin-{cential 
evocation. Prown, 

Inſtead of a Jefcent into hell, it ſeems rather 


hell. Notes to OCdyſſey. 


flying away 


to diſentangle. 
The animal ſoul ſooner expands and * it- 


Hale. 

This little active principle, as the body encreaſ- 
eth and dilateth, evolvetb, diffuſeth, and expand- 
eth, if not his ſubſtantial exiſtence, yet his energy. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To Evo'Lve. v. n. To open itſelf ; to diſcloſe 
itſelf, 
Ambroſial odours | 
Does round the air evolving ſcents diffuſe ; 
The holy ground is wet with heav oy dews. Prior. 
| EvoLvu'/Tron. . ſ. [evolutus, Latin. ] 

1. The act of unrolling or unfolding. 

The ſpontaneous coagulation of the little ſaline 
bodies was preceded by almoſt innumerable ewolu- 
tions, Which were ſo various, that the little bodics 
came to obvert to each other thoſe parts by which 
they might be beſt faſtened together. Boyle. 

2. The ſeries of things unrolled or unfolded. 


everlaſting, is ſo collectedly and preſentifically re- 
preſented to God at once, as if all things which ever 
inſtant 
really preſent. More's Divine Dialogues. 
3. | In geometry. ] The equable evolution of the 
| periphery of a circle, or any other curve, is ſuch a 
gradual approach of the circumference to recti- 
tade, as that all its parts do meet together, and 
equally evolve or unbend ; fo that the ſame line 
becomes ſucceſſively a leſs arch of a reciprocally 
greater circle, till at laſt they turn into a ſtrait 
line. Harris. 
4. [In tacticks. | The motion made by a body of 
5 — in changing their poſture, or form of draw- 
ing up. And theſe «0/ut:9ns are doubling of ranks 
or files, countermarches, and wheelings. Harris. 
5. ExvoLuT1oON of Powers, [In algebra. ] Ex- 
tracting of roots from any given power, being the 
reverſe of involution, Harris, 
EvomrT10N. n. ſ. [evomo, Latin. ] The act of 
vomiting, out. Dit. 
Eu PATORY. . ſ. [K batorium.] A plant. 
Eu HO AL. adj. {from eupbony.] Sounding 
agreeably. Net. 
EU'/PHONY. n. /. [ipwic.] An agreeable 
ſound ; the contrary to harſhneſs, | 


| EUPHO'RB1V Ms 1. J. 


through hearing the praiſes and famous -u{g/e5 of | 
worthy men, been ſtirred up to affect the like 


yet even theſe ſeldom miſs to be affected with -/9- 


Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with 


a conjuring up, or an evecation of the dead from 
EvoLA'TION. * Levold, Latin. The act of 


To EVO Lk. v. a. Lveloa, Latin. ] To unfold; 


ſelf to its full orb and extent than the human ſoul. 


| poſſible: 


The whole ev9/ution of ages, from everlaſting to | 


7 + 


1. A plant. 
It ach flowers and fruit ke the EE and ty 
alſo full of an hot ſharp milky juice. The plants 


are angular, and ſhaped ſomewhat like the cereus 


or torch-thiſtle. It is commonly beſet with ſpines, 
and for the moſt part hath no leaves. Miller. 
2. A gum reſin, brought to us in drops or 
grains, of a bright yellow, between a ſtraw and a 
gold colour, and a ſmooth gloſly ſurface. It has 
no great ſmell, but its taſte is violently acrid and 
nauſeous. It is uſed medicinally in finapitms. 
Ill. 
Eu'PHRasY. n. ſ. Ceuphraſia, Latin. ] The herb 


 eyebright ; a plant ſtppoſed to clear the ſight. 


Then purg'd with cxphraſy, and rue, 
The viſual nerve; for he had much to ſee; 
And from the well of life three drops inſtill'd. 


Milton, © 


EvurRo'cLyDoN. . . LD. A wind which 
blows between the Eatt and North, and is very 
dangerous in the Mediterranean. It is of the na- 
ture of a whirlwind, which falls ſuddenly on ſhips, 
makes them tack about, and ſometimes cauſes them 
to founder, as Pliny obſerves. 

There aroſe againſt it a tempeſtuous wind called 
euroclydon. Ads, xxvii. 24. 

EukOorEAN. adj, [ Europceus, Lat.] Belonging 
to Europe. 

Mean while the Spaniards in America, 

Near to the line the ſun approaching ſaw, 
And hop'd their European coaſts to find 
Clear'd from our ſhips by the autumnal wind. 


What was the waſte of war, what fierce alarms 


Shook Afia's crown with European arms ? 
Dr den s A£ncid. 


He alone defy'd 
The E uropean thrones combin'd, and ſtill 


Had ſet at nought their machinations vain. Philips, 


 EURUS. n. ſ. {[Latin.] The Eaſt wind. 

Eurus, as all other winds, muſt be drawn with. 
blown cheeks, wings upon his ſhoulders, and his 
body the colour of tawny moon. 

E'orxy Thy. . , [tvg/YGy.] Harmony; re- 
gular and ſymmetrical meaſure. 

EUTHAN AS14. Yn. ſ. [tvSavacin.] An eaſy 

EuTrya'xasy. death. 

A recovery, in my caſe, and at my age, is im- 
the nn wiſh of my friends is an e- 
thanaſfia. Arbuthnot. 

Evu'LsION, n. |. Cevulſio, Latin.] The act of. 
plucking out. 

From a ſtri&t enquiry we cannot maintain the. 
ion, or biting of any parts. Prown's Vulg. Err. 

EvuLrGa'TION. 7. .. | evulgo, Latin.] The act 
of divulging ; publication. Die. 

Ewsz. n. ſ. [eope, Saxon.] The ſhe-ſheep ; the 
female to the ram. 

Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes. Bac. 

Haſte the ſacrifice ; 
Sev'n bullocks vet unyok'd, for Phoebus chuſe ; ; 


And for Diana ſeven unſpotted ewes. Dryd n's Ain, 
E'WER. n. /. from eau, perhaps anciently et. 


water.] A veſſel in which water is brought for 
waſhing the hands. 
I dreamt of a filver baſon and ewer to-night. _ 
; . | Shabeſpsare. 
Let one attend with a ſilver baſon 
Full of roſe water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 
Another bear the ewer ; a third a diaper ; 2 
And ſay, wil't pleaſe your lordſhip cool your 
hands? Shak- cars 
The golden eber a maid obſequious brings, 
Replenih'd from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings ;. 
With copions water the bright vaſe ſupplies 
A filver laver, of capacious ſize: 
They waſh. Pope's Odyſſey. 
E/wkv. n. ſ. [from eber. An office in the 
king's houthold, where they take care of the linen 
for the king's table, lay the cloth, and ſerve up 
water in ſilver ew-rs after dinner. Dit. 
Ex. A Latin prepoſition often prefixed to eom- 
pounded words; ſometimes meaning c, as ex- 
hauf/, to draw out ; ſometimes only enſorcing the 
meaning, and ee producing little alterat ion. 


| 1 


Calmet, © 


Muller. 


Peacbam. 
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Ty EXACERBATE v. a. Lucero, Latin.) 


To imbitter; to exaſperate; to heighten any ma- 


lignant quality. 
Exa/crrnBATION, n. . C from Seren ] 


1. Encreaſe of malignity; . augmented force or 


Ive ity. 

2. Height of diſeaſe ; paroxyſm. _ 

The patient may ſtrive, by little and little, to 
coverc me the ſymptom in exarcebation; and fo, by 
time, turn ſuffering into nature. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

\Watchfulneſs and delirium, and exacerbation, 
every other day. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

EXACERVLA/ T ION. 3. /. Cacer vas, Latin.] The 
act of heaping up. Die. 

. EXA'CT, adj. bea, Latin. ] 

I. Nice; not failing ; not deviating from rule. 
All this, ea to rule, were brought about, 
Were but in a combat in the liſts left out. Pope. 

2. Mctiodical ; not negligently performed. 

What if you and I enquire how money matters 
ſtand between us ?—With all my heart, I love 

eue dealing; and let Hocus audit. 
| Arbuthno!'s John Bull. 
3. Accurate; not negligent: of perſons. 
Many gentlemen turn out of the ſeats of their 
anceſtors, to make way for ſuch new maſters as 
have been more exact in their accounts than them- 
ſelves. 
4. Honeſt; ſtrict; punctual. 
In my doings I was exact. Ecciuſ. li. 19. 
To EX Nr. v. a. | exign, exactus, Lat.] 
1. To enquire authoritatively, 
Thou now ex the penalty, 
Which | is a pound of this poor merchant's fleſh. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Of a foreigner thou mayeſt exa# it again; but 
that which is thine with thy brother, thine hand 
mall releaſe. Deuteronomy. 
Exa# of ſervants to be faithful and diligent. 
Taylor. 
From us his foes pronounc'd glory he exac#s. 
Milton. 
The hand of fate is over us, and Heaven 
Haan ſeverity from all our thoughts. Addi. Cato. 
2. To demand of right. 
Vears of ſervice paſt, 
From grateful ſouls eva reward at laſt. Dryden. 
Where they deſign a recompence for benefits re- 
ceived, they are leſs ſolicitous to make it when 
it is exarted, S mal, rages 
2. To ſummon; to enjoin; to enforce. 
Let us deſcend now ther efore from this top 
Of ſpeculation ; for the hour preciſe 
£xa&s our parting hence. Millan's Pay adiſe Loft. 
| Duty 
And juſtice to my father's ſoul, exa# 
This cruel piety, : Denhom's Sophy. 
To Exc. v. n. To practice extortion. 
The enemy ſhall not exac? upon him. | 
Hſalm, Ixxx. 22. 

ERA TIR. u. ſ. [from exa@.] 

1. Extortioner ; one who claims more than his 
due, or claims his due with outrage and ſeverity. 
Ihe poller and exa&er of fees juſtifies the com- 
mon reſemblance of the courts of juſtice to the 
buſh, whereunto while the ſheep flies for defence 
mn w eather, he is ſure to loſe part of the fleece. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 


I will alſo moke thy officers peace, and thine | 
ports, are now, by exaggeration of ſand between 


ea ders righteouſneſs, 

2. He that demands by authority. 

Light and lewd perſons, eſpecially that the ex- 

acer of the oath did neither uſe exhortation, nor 

examining of tnem for taking thereof, were eaſi- 
el ſuborned to make an affidavit for money. 

Bucon's Oflice of Alienation. 

3. One who is 5 ſevere in his injunctions or his 

demands. 

No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and 
more rigerous exaFrs upon others, than ſuch 
wooſe pride was formerly leaſt diſpoſed to the obe- 
dience of lawful conſtitutions. King Charles. 

The grateful perſon being ſtill the more ſevere 
exe of himſelf, not only conſeſſes, but proclaims 
his Gebts. South. 

There is no way to deal with this man of rea- 


Tjaiah Ix. 17. 


Spectator. 


ſeveral ſcales. 


atone for their negle& of another. 


upon them. 


EXA 


ſon, this rigid eva of ſtrict demonſtration for 
things which are not capable of it. Tillotſon. 

Exa/c TION. . . | from exar?. ] 

1. The act of making an authoritative demand, 
or levying by force. 

If he ſhould break his day, what ſhould J gain 
By the ecxadon of the forfeiture ? Shakeſpeare. 

2. Extortion ; unjuſt demand. 

They vent reproaches 
Moſt bitterly on you, for putter- on 
Of theſe exa7ions, | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Remove violence and ſpoil, and execute judg- 
ment and juſtice ; take away fyour ev from 
my people. Ezekiel, xlv. . 

As the firſt earl did firſt raiſe the greatneſs of 
that houſe, by Iriſh eva and oppreſſions; ſo 
Girald the laſt earl did at laſt ruin it by the like 
extortions. Davies's State of Ireland. 

3- A tribute ſeverely levied. 

They have not made bridges over the rivers for 
the convenience of their ſubjects as well as ſtran- 
gers, who pay an unreaſonable exa#ion at every 
ferry upon the leaſt uſing of the waters. 

Addiſon on Ttaly. 

Exa'cTLY. adv. [from exa#?.] Accurately ; 
nicely ; thoroughly. 

Both of em knew mankind exa&ly well; for 
both of them began that ſtudy themſelves. 

Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

The religion they profeſs is ſuch, that the more 


exactly it is ſifted by pure unbiaſſed reaſon, the more 


reaſonable ſtill it will be found. Atterbury. 
Ex4'cTNESS. n. ſ. [from exact. 


1. Accuracy; nicety ; ſtrict conformity to rule 


or ſymmetry. 


The experiments were all made with the utmoſt 

exattn:ſs and circumſpection. Woodward on Fęſſils. 
In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 

Is not th' exa&n:ſs of peculiar parts; 

'Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full reſult of all. Pope. 

The balance muſt be held by a third hand, who 
is to deal power with the utmoſt exa&neſs into the 
Swift. 

2. Regularity of conduct; ſtrictneſs of — 
ners; care not to deviate. 

I preferred not the outward peace of my king- 
doms with men, before that inward exa&neſs of 
conſcience before God. King Charles. 

They think that their exactneſs in one duty will 
Rogers. 

To EXA/GGERATE. v. a. | exaggero, Latin. ] 

1. To heap upon; to accumulate, 

In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral oaks and 
firs ſtand in firm earth below the moor, and have 
lain there hundreds of years, ſtill covered by the 
freſh and ſalt w ater's and mooriſh earth exaggerated 
Hale. 

2. To heighten by repreſentation; to enlarge 
by hy per bolical expreſſions. 

He had exaggerated, as pathetically as he could, 
the ſenſe the people generally had, even deſpair of 
ever ſeeing an end of the calamities. Clarenden. 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy in 
flames his crimes. Addiſon's Spectator. 

ExXAGGERA'TION. nf. [from exoggerate.] 

1. The act of heaping together; an heap 
accumulation. 

Some towns, that were anciently havens and 


theſe towns, and the ſea, converted into firm land. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

2. Hyperbolical amplification. 

Exaggerations of the prodigious condeſcentions in 
the prince to paſs good laws, would have an odd 
ſound at Weſtminſter. Swift. 

To EXa/GITATE. v. 4. [exogito, Latin.) 

1. To ſhake; to put in motion. 

The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. To reproach ; to purſue with invectives. 
This ſenſe is now diffuſed, being purely Latin. 

This their defect and im perfection I had rather 
lament in ſuch caſe than cxagitete. Hooker. 

ExaciTa'T10N. 2. . [from exagitate.] The act 
of making, or agitating. 


E X A 
To EXA'LT. v. 4. [exalter, French ; ; abr, 


exalto, low Latin.) 
I. To raiſe on high. 

And thou, Capernaum, which are exalted unto 

heaven, ſhalt be brought down to hell 
Matthew, Xi. 23. 

2. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. 

Exalt him that is low, and abaſe him that & 
high. Fx K. 

As yet exaltſt thou thyſelf againſt my people, 
that thou wilt not let them go exodus, ix. 17. 

How long ſhall mine enemy be exalted over me? 

Pſalms, xili. 2. 

3. To elevate to joy or confidence. 

The covenanters, who underſtood their own. 
want of ſtrength, were very reaſonably exalted 
with this ſucceſs. Clarendon. 

How much ſoever the king's friends were de- 
jected upon the paſſing thoſe two acts, it is certain, 
they who thought they got whatſoever he loſt 
were mightily eau d, and thought themſelves now 
ſuperior to any oppoſition. Dryden's And, Ded. 

4. To praiſe; to extol ; to magnify. 

O magnify the Lord with me, and let us cl 
his name together. Pſalms, XXXIiv. ii i- 

5. To raiſe up in oppoſition : a ſcriptural phraſe. 

Againſt whom haſt thou exa/ted thy voice, and 
lift up thine eyes on high ? 2 Kings, xix. 22s 

6. to intend ; to enforce. 

Now Mars, ſhe ſaid, let fame exalt her voice pg 
Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. Prior. 

7. To heighten ; to improve ; to refine by fire, 
as in chemiſtry. 

The wild animals have more exerciſe, have 
their juices more elaborated and rxalted ; but for 
the ſame reaſon the fibres are harder. 

Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 

With chymick art cxa/ts the min'ral pow'rs, 
And draws the aromatick ſouls of flow'rs. Pope. 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one 
will exa/t or diminiſh the force of the other, or 
correct any of its innocent qualities. Watts. 

8. To elevate in diction or ſentiment, 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ſtrains, 
Sicilian muſes, through theſe happy plains, 
Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigus. 

Roſcommon. 

EXALTA'TION. . 7 [from exale.] 

I. The act of raiſing on high. 

2. Elevation to power, dignity, or excellence. 

She put off the garments of widowhood, for 
the exaltaiion of thoſe that were oppreffed. - 

* Fudith, Xvi. Fo 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the 
latter an humiliation of manhood ; for which 
cauſe there followed an ex.ultation of that which 
was humbled : for which power he created the 
world, but reſtored it by obedience. Hooker. 

3. Elevated ſtate z ſtate of greatneſs or dignity. 

I wonder'd at my flight and change. 
To this high exaltation. Milion's Paradije Loft. 

In God all perfections, in their higheſt degree 
and exa/tation, meet together. Tilltſon. 

You are as much eſteemed, and as much be- 
loved, perhaps more dreaded, than ever you were 
in your higheſt exaltction, Swift, 

4. [In pharmacy.] Raiſing a medicine to a 
"| higher degree of virtue, or an increaſe ofthe moſt 
remarkable property of any body. Quincy. 

5. Dignity of a planet in which its powers are 
increaſed. 

Aſtrologers tell us, that the ſun receives his ex» 
altation in the ſign Aries. Dryden, 

Exa/MExX. 1. ſ. [ Latin.) Examination; 2 
ſition: enquiry. 

This conſidered together with a ſtrict account, 


and critical examen of reaſon, will alſo diſtract the 


witty determinations of aſtrology, 
Brown's 2 Erraurs. 

Exa/MINATE. . /.- [examinatus, Latin.] The 
perſon examined. 

In an examination where a freed ſervant, who 
having power with Claudius, very faucily had al- 
moſt All the words, aſked in fcorn one of the 2 
aminates, Who was Hkewiſe a freed ſervant of 
Scribonuanus ; I pray, ſir, if Scribonianus had 


Die. | 
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deen emperor, what would you have done? He 


anſwered, 1 would have ſtood behind his chair 
and held wy peace. Bacon. 
_Examixa'TloON. u. Je. [examinatio, Latin.) The 
act of examining by queſtions, or experiment; 
accurate diſquiſition. 

I have brought him forth, that, after examination 
Had, I might have ſomewhat to write. 
Als xxv. 26. 

Different men leaving out or putting in ſeveral 
Ample ideas, according to their various examina 
tion, kill, or obſervation of the ſubject, have dit- 
ferent eſſences. Locke. 

ExaMixA'TOR» . . Latin. ] An ;examiner ; 
an enquirer. 

An inference, not of power to perſuade a ſe- 
rious examinator. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To EXA'MINE. ». a. [ examina, Latin. ] 

1. To try a perſon accuted or ſuſpected by in- 
terrogatories. 


Let them examine themſelves whether they re- 
Church Cat. 


pent them truly. 
If we this day be examined of the good deed 
done to the impotent man. 
We ought, before it be too late, to exams our 

Fouls, and provide for futurity. 
Wake's Pr eparation for Death. 

2. To interrogate a witneſs. 
Command his accuſers to come unto thee, by 


examining of whom thyſelf mayeſt take Knowledge, 


of all theſe things. Acts. 

3. To try the truth or falſehood of any propo- 
ſition. 

4. To try by experiment, or obſervation ; nar- 
rowly ſift ; ſcan. 

To write what may ſecurely ſtand the teſt 
Of being well read over thrice at leaſt, 
Compare each pbraſe, examine ev'ry line, 
Weigh ev'ry word, and ey'ry thought _ 

ope. 

5. To make enquiry into; to ſearch into; to 
ſcrutiniſe. 

When I began to examine the extent and cer- 
tainty of our knowledge, I found it had a near 
connexion with words. Locke. 

ExAa/MINER. . . [from examine. ] 

1. One who interrogates a criminal or evi- 
dence. 

A crafty clerk, commiſſioner, or examiner, will 
make a witnets ſpeak what he truly never meant. 

Hal:'s Law of Eng. 

2. One who ſearches or tries any thing ; one 
who ſcrutiniſes. 

So much diligence is not altogether neceſſary, 


but it will promote the ſucceſs of the experi- 


ments, and by a very ſcrupulous examiner of things 
deſerves to he applied. Newt. Opt. 
Exa'MPLARY. adj. [from example. ] Serving 
for example or pattern ; propoſed to imitation. 
We are not of opinion that nature, in work- 
ing, hath bcfore her certain e ramp drauglits or 
patterns, which ſubſiſting in the boſom of the 
High eſt, and being thence ditcovered, ſhe fixeth 
Her eye upon them. Hooker, 
EX A'MPLE. ». / Longs French; exemplun., 
Latin. ] 
r. Copy or pattern; that which is propoſed to 
be reſembled or imitated. 
The ene and pattern of thoſe his creatures 
he beheld in all cternity. Reoteigh's Hit, 
2. Precedent ; former inſtance of the like. 
So hot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice diſpos'd, 
Such temp'rite order in fo fierce a courſe, 
Doth Walt ent le. Shak. ſp. King Job. 
3. Precedent of good. 
Let us ſhev an ex.nmpl: to our brethren, 
Judith, vil. 24. 
Taught this by his -xamfl:, whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleſt! Milton, 
4. A perſo. fit to be propoſed as a pattern. 
Be tl:cu an- of the believers. 1 Tim. 
. One puniticd for the admonition of others. 
Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themſelves over 
to foraication, are ſet forth for an exrmptl:, ſuf- 
ſering the venge:nce of eternal fire. Fade, vil. 


Acts, iv. 9. 


EXA 
When virtue is preſent, men take "example 2 at it ; 
and when it is gone, they deſire it. Wiſd. iv. 2. 
Exampl: is a motive of a very prevailing force 
on 1 7 actions of men. 
Inſtance; illuſtration of a general poſition 

by ime particular ſpecification, 


to a man, who, ſeeing his gods prophaned, ſhould 
want the courage to defend them? 
Dryder*s Ving. An. Dedication. 
8. Inſtance in which a rule is illuſtrated by an 
application. 


tend that I have, at leaſt in ſome places, made 
exnmplcs to his rules. 
To ExXAN,L E. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To exemplify ; to give an inſtance of. 


in theſe late wars of Munſter. 
| Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
2. To ſet an example. . | 
Do villany, do, ſince you profeſs to do 
Like workmen : I'll examp/: you with thievery. 
Shakeſpear 60 
Ex οοοα,L,ʒD,s. adj. [cranguis, Latin. ] Having 


neous. 
Hereby they confound the generation of perfect 
animals with imperfect, ſanguineous with exan- 
guious. Brown. 
The inſects, if we take in the exanguinus, both 
terreſtrial and aquatick, may for number vie even 
with plants Kay. 
ExXANIMATE. adj. [exanimatus, Latin] 
1. Lifeleſs; dead. 
2. Spiritleſs; depreſſed. 
The grey morn | 
Lifts her pale luſtre on the paler wretch, 


Exanimate by love. Thompſon's Spring. 
ExANIMA'/TION. 2. J. [from exanimate.] De- 
privation of life. Die. 


Exa/NIMous. adj. 8 Latin.] Lifeleſs; 
dead; killed. 
EXANT HE'MAT A. n. ſ. [IS. Efflo- 
reſcencies ; eruptions 3 breaking out; puſtules. 
Ex Ax THEMA TOUSͤ. adi. [from exanthemata. | 
Puſtulous ; effloreſcent; eruptive. 
To EXANTLA/TE. v. u. . ae 
1. To draw out. 
2. To exhauſt; to waſte away. 
By time thoſe ſeeds are wearied or exantlated, 
or unable to act their parts any longer. 
Boyle s Scept. Chymi it, 
ExanTLA'TION. . ſ. [from exantlate.] The 
act of drawing out; unden 
Ex ARA TIOx. n. ſ. exaro, Lat.] The manual 
act of writing; the manner of manual writing. 
Di#. 
Ex ARTICULATTION. . . ſex and ar ficulus, 
kg EXA'/SPERATE. v. a. [ exaſper „ Latin. ] 
To provoke : to enrage ; to irritate ; to an- 
ger; to make furious. 
To take the widow, 
Exoſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Gonerd Shak. 
The people of Italy, who run into politicks, 
having ſomething to exaſperate them againſt the 
kin ng of France. | Addiſon. 
To heighiten a difference; to aggravate ; to 


N . 


Matters grew more exaſperate between the 
kings of England and France, for the auxiliary 
forces of French and Engliſh were much blooded 
one againſt another. Bacon. 
When ambition is unable to attain its end, it is 
not only wearied, but exaſperated at the vanity of 
its labovrs.. Parnel, 
2. To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 
The plaſter alone would pen the humour al- 
ready contained in the part, and ſo -x-{perat- it. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ex as DAT ER. . ſ. [from cxaſperate.] He that 
exaſnerates, or pr ovokes ; a provoker. 
ExASPERA'T1ION. ». /. [from exaſperate.] 


6. Infuence which diſpoſes to imitat ion. 


I, ASSravation-j malignant repreſentation. 


Roger ; 


Can we, for example, give the praiſe of valour 


My reaſon is ſufficiently convinced both of the 
truth and uſefulneſs of his Precepts : it is to pre- 


Dryden. 


The proof whereof I ſaw ſufficiently examplcd 


» 


no blood; formed with animal juices, not ſangui- 


Latin. ] The diſlocation of a joint. 7 


1 


veſſels are very well ſeen. | 
| ExcarniricyTioN. x. ſ. [excarnifico, Latin.] 
| The act of taking away the fleſh. 


EXC 


My going to demand juſtice upon the five meme 
bers, my enemies loaded with all the obloquies 
and exaſperations they could. King Charles. 

2. Provocation ; irritation ; incitement to rage. 


Their ill uſage and exaſperetions of him, and his 
zeal for maintaining his I diſpoſed him 


to take liberty. Atterb, 
Jo EXAU CT ORATE. v. a. LO" wad 
1. To diſmiſs from ſervice. 
2. To deprive of a benefice. | 
Arch hereticks, in the primitive days of Chriſ- 
tianity, were by the church treated with no other 
puniſhment than excommunication, and by exuu#9- 
e and depriving! them of their degrees therein. 


Ayliffe's Parer gan. 


Ex 5 n. ſ. [from cexuuctordte. ] 
1. Diſmiſſion from ſervice. | 

2. Deprivation ; degradation. 

Depoſition, degradation, or exau/foratinn, is no- 
thing elſe but the removing of a perſon from ſome 
dignity or order in the church, and the depriving 


him of his eccleſiaſtical preferments. 
© Ayliffe's Parergi on. 


. 3 
ExcanpDe'scENCY. e eee, 1 


1. Heat; the ſtate of growing hot. 
2. Anger; the ſtate of growing angry. 
Ex cANTA“T ION, n. f. [excanto, Latin. ] Diſf- 


enchantment by a counter-charm. 


To Exca/kNATE. v. a. [ex and carnes, Latin. ] 
To clear from fleth. 
The ſpleen is moſt curiouſly excarnated, arel the 


veſſels filled with wax, whereby its fibres and 
Grew's Muſeum. 


To E/XCAVATE. v. @. [excavo, Latin. ] To 


hollow ; to cut into hollows. | 
The cups, gilt with a golden border about the 


| brim, were of that wonderful ſmalneſs, that Fa- 


ber put a thouſand of them into an excavated pep- 

Per-corn. Ray on the Creation, 
Though nitrous tempeſts, and clandeſtine death, 

Fill'd the deep caves, and num'rous vaults beneath, 

Which form'd with art, and wrought with end- 

leſs toil, 
Ran through the faithleſs excavated ſoil, 
See the unweary'd Briton delves his way, 


Blackmore 
Flat thecæ, ſome like hats, ſome like buttons, 
excavated in the middle. Der Phy. Theo. 
Excava'T10N. 1. . [from excavate. ] 
I. The act of cutting into hollows. 
2. The hollow formed ; the cavity. 


And to the caverns lets in war and day. 


While our eye meaſures the eminent and the 
hollowed parts of pillars, the total object ap- 


peareth the bigger; and ſo, as much as thoſe c- 


cavations do ſubſtract, is luppied by a fallacy of 


the ſight. otton's Architecture, 
To EXCF/ED. v. a. exceds, Latin. J 
1. To go beyond ; to outgo. 
Nor did any of the cruſts much exceed half an 


inch in thickneſs. Wordward on Foſſils. 
2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. 
Solomon excecded all the 5 of the earth. 
1 Kings. 


To Excri/tn. v. . 

1. To go too far; to paſs the bounds of fitneſs, 

In your prayers, and places of religion, ufe re- 
verent poſtures and great attention, remembering 
that we ſpeak to God, in our reverence to hom 
we cannot poſſibly exceed. 7. aylor. 

2. To go beyond any limits. 

Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed. 


Deut. 
3. To bear the greater proportion. | 
Juſtice muſt puniſh the rebellious deed ; 
Yet puniſh ſo, as pity ſhall vd. Dee 


Ex cHH DING. puicipial adj. [from exceed. ] Great 
in quantity, extent, or duration. 


He ſaith, that cities were built an exceeding ſpace 


of time before the great flood. Ral:igh's Hiſt. 
Excr/tnixG. adv. This word is not analogi- 
cal, but has been long admitted and eſtabliſhed. ] 


In a very great degree ; eminently. 
| The 
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The country is ſuppoſed to be exceeding rich. 


The Genoeſe were exceeding powerful by ſea, 
and contended often with the,Venetians for ſupe- 
riority. | 8 5 Raleigh. 

Talk no more ſo exceeding proudly; let no arro- 
1 Sam. ii. 3. 

The action of the Iliad and that of the /Eneid 
were in themſelves exc:eding ſhort ; but are beau- 


' tifully extended and diverſitied by the invention of 


epiſodes, and the machinery of the gods. 


Addiſon's Speator. | 


The ſerum of the blood affords, by diſtillation, 


an exceeding limpid water, neither acid nor alkaline. | 


? Arbuthmwt. 
Excr/rpinGLyY, adv. [from exceeding. | To a 
great degree; greatly; very much. | | 
They cried out the more exceedingly, crucify 
him. Mark, xv. 
Iſaac trembled exceedingly. Gen. xxvii. 33. 
The earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was 


much feared of the king's enemies, and c ding 


beloved of the king's ſubjects. Davies an Ireland. 
Precious ſtones look exceedingly well, when they 


are ſet in thoſe places which we would make to 


come out of the picture. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Is not this medium exceedingly more rare and ſub- 
tile than the air, and exceedingly more elaſtick and 
active? Newton's Optics. 


good qualities; to ſurpaſs. | 
Venus her myrtle, Phœbus has his bays ; 
Tea both exce/;, which you vouchſafe to praiſe. 


| : Waller. 
How heroes riſe, how patriots ſet, 
Thy father's bloom and death may tell ; 
Excelling others, theſe were great; 
Thou greater ſtill, muſt theſe excel. Prior. 


To Exce'L. v. n. To have good qualities in a 


great degree; to be eminent; to be great. 


Then to Silvia let us ſing, 
That Silvia is excelling. Shakeſpeare. 
Reuben, unſtable as water, thou ſhalt not exce/. 
Gene/t;, xlix. 
It is not only in order of nature for him to go- 
vern, that is the more intelligent ; but there 1s no 
leſs required, courage to protect, and, above all, 


| honeſty and probity to abſtain from injury : ſo fit - 


neſs to govern is a perplexed buſineſs, Some 
men, ſome nations, exce/ in the one ability, ſome 
in the other. Bacon's Holy Wer. 

Company are to be avoided that are good for no- 


thing; thoſe to be ſought and frequented that ex- 
cel in ſome quality or other. 


He match'd their beauties where they moſt ex- 
cel; 


Of love ſung better, and of arms as well. Dryden. 


Let thoſe teach others, who themſelves excel; 
And cenſure freely, who have written well. Pope 

E'XCELLENCE. } nf. [excellence, Fr. excellentia, 

ExctLLEncy,ſ Lat. |: | 

1. The flate of abounding in any good quality. 

2. Dignity ; high rank in exiſtence. 

Is it not wonderful, that baſe defires ſhould ſo 
extinguiſh in men the ſenſe of their own exce/lency, 
as to make them willing that their ſouls ſhould be 


like the ſouls of beaſts, mortal and corruptible 


with their bodies? Hooker. 

I know not why a fiend may not deceive a crea- 
ture of more exce//ency than himſelf, but yet a crea- 
ture. Drydon's Juvenal, Dedication, 

3. The ſtate of excelling in any thing. 

I have, amongft men of parts and buſineſs, ſel- 
dom heard any one commended for having an c- 
cellency in muſick. Loc ke. 

4. That in which one excels. . 

The criticiſms have been made rather to diſco- 
ver beauties and excel/encies than their faults and im- 
perfections. Addi ſon. 
F. Purity; goodneſs. 

She loves him with that excellence, 
That angels love good men with. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


6. A title of honour. It is now uſually appli- 


ed to generals of an army, ambaſſadors, and go- 
vernours. | | 


Attot. | 


To EXCT/L. v. 4. [excello, Lat,] To outgo in 


Temple. | 


EXC 
They humbly ſhew unto your excellence, 
To have a goodly peace concluded of. 
| Shakejpeare's Henry VI. 

E'xcELLENT. adj. [excellins, Latin. ] 

1. Of great virtue; of great worth ; of great 
dignity. 

Arts and ſciences are excellent, in order to certain 
ends, Taylir. 

2. Eminent in any good quality. 

He is excellent in power and in judgment. 

Job, xxxvil. 23. 

E'XCELLENTLY. adv. [from exce/l.»t.] 

1. Well; ina high degree. 

He determines that man was erect, becauſe he 
was made with hands, as he cxcel/-1tly declareth. 

Brewn's V:lgar Frrours. 

That was excell:ntly obſerved, ſays I, when 1 
read a paſſage in an author, where his opinion 
agrees with mine. Swift, 

2. To an eminent degree. | 

Comedy is both exce/l:ntly inſtructive and ex- 
tremely pleaſant; ſatire laſhes vice into reforma- 
tion; and humour repreſents folly, ſo as to render 
it ridiculous. Dryden. 
| To EXCE/PT. v. a. [excipio, Latin. ] | 

1. To leave out, and ſpecify as left out of a 
general precept, or poſition. 

But when he ſaith, All things are put under 
him, it is manifeſt, that he is excepted which did 
put all things under him. Cor. 

| Adam, behold 


In ſome to ſpring from thee, who never touch'd 


Th' -xcepted tree. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
To Exce'eT. v. a. To object; to make objec- 

tions. | 

A ſucceſſion which our author could not except 

againſt. Locke. 


Exc r. prepaſit. from the verb. This word, 
long taken as a prepoſition or conjunction, is ori- 
ginally the participle paſſive of the verb; which, 
like moſt others, had for its participle two termi- 


to the Teutonic idiom, the imperative mood: all, 
except oe; that is, all but one, which you muſt 
except. ] | | 

1. Excluſively of; without incluſion of. 

Richard exc-pt, thoſe whom we fight againſt, 
Had rather have us win than him they follow. 

| 0 Shakeſpeare. 
God and his ſon except, 
Nought valued he nor fear'd. Milton. 

2. Unleſs; if it be not ſo that. 

It is neceſſary to know our duty, becauſe it is 
neceſſary for us to do it: and it is impoſſible to do 
it, except we know tt. Tillotſon. 

Excz/eTiNG. prepſit. [from except. See Ex- 
CEPT.] Without incluſion of ; with exception 
of. An improper word. 

May I not live without controul and awe, 
_ Excepting ſtill the letter of the law? 
| Dryden's Preface. 

People come into the world in Turkey the ſame 
way they do here; and yet, excepting the royal fa- 
mily, they get but little by it. Collier on Duelling. 

Exc xlr T10N. n. ſ. [from except; exceptio, Lat.] 

1. Excluſion from the things comprehended in 
a precept, or poſition; excluſion of any perſon 
from a general law. 

When God renewed this charter of man's ſe- 
vereignty over the creatures to Noah and his fami- 
ly, we find no exccptiun at all; but that Cham ſtood 
as fully inveſted with this right as any of his bre- 
thren. South. 

Let the money be raiſed on land, with an excep- 
tion to ſome of the more barren parts, that might 
be tax-free. Addiſon. 

2. It ſhould have from before the rule or law to 
which the excention refers; but it is ſometimes 
inaccurately uſed with zo. 

Pleads, in exception to all gen'ral rules, 

Your taſte of follies, with our ſcorn of fools. Pope. 

3. Thing excepted or ſpecified in exception. 

Every act of parliament was not previous to 


what it enacted : unleſs thoſe two, by which the 


Th' effects, which thy original crime hath wrought 


nations, except Or excepted. All except one, is all, 
one excepted. Except may likewiſe be, according 


EXC 

earl of Stafford and fir John Fenwick loſt their 

heads may paſs for exceptions. Saure. 

Who fir taught ſouls enflay'd, and realms un- 

done, | 

Th' enormous faith of many made for one; 

That proud exception to all nature's laws, 

T* invert the world and counterwork its cauſe. 

| 5M 

4. ObjeRion ; cavil : with againſt or 0. 25 

Your aſſertion hath drawn us to make ſearch 
whether theſe be juſt exceptions againſt the cuſtoms 
of our church, when ye plead that they are the 
ſame which the church of Rome hath, or that 
they are not the ſame which ſome other reformed 
churches have deviſed. Hooker, Preface. 

He may have exceptions peremptory ag inf? the 
jurors, of which he then ſhall ſhew cauſe. Spenſer. 

Revelations will ſoon be diſcerned to be ex- 
tremely conducidle to reforming mens lives, ſuch 
as will anſwer all objections and exceprions of fleſh 
and blood again/t it. Hammord. 

I will anſwer what exceptions they can have 
againſt our account, and confute all the reaſons 
and-explications they can give of their own. 

Bentley, 

5. Peeviſh diſlike ; offence taken : ſometimes 
with 70. | EX: 
I fear' d to ſhew my father Julia's letter, 

Left he ſhould take exceptions to my love. Shake(p. 

6. Sometimes with at. 

He firſt took exception at this badge, 
Pronouncing, that the paleneſs of this flow'r 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. 

4 Shakeſpeare. 
7. Sometimes with againſt, 
Roderigo, thou haſt taken againſt me an excepti- 

on; but I proteſt I have dealt moſt directly in 

thy affair. Shakeſpeare. 

8. In this ſenſe it is commonly uſed with tlie 
verb take. : 

He gave ſir James Tirrel great thanks; but tt 
exception to the place of their burial, being too baſe 
for them that were king's children. 

| Bacon's Henry VII. 

Exc TIONAB LE. adj. [from exception. | Lia- 
ble to objection. 

The only piece of pleaſantry in Milton is where 
the evil ſpirits rally the angels upon the ſucceſs of 
their artillery : this paſſage I look upon to be the 
moſt exceptionable in the whole poem. Addiſon. 

Excr'yT10Us. adj. [from except.] Peevith ; 
froward ; full of objections; quarrelſome. 

They are ſo ſupercilious, ſharp, troubleſome, 
fierce, and excqptious, that they are not only ſhort 
of the true character of friendſhip, but become the 
very ſores of ſociety. | South, 

Exc xlr TIE. ad;. [from except] Including an 
exception. 

E xceptive propoſitions will make complex ſyllo- 
giſms, as none but phyſicians came to the conſul- 
tation: the nurſe is no phyſician, therefore the 
nurſe came not to the confultation. H*arts's Logick. 

Exce'eTLEss. adj. [from except.] Omitting or 
neglecting all exception; general; univerſat 
This is not in uſe. £ : 

Forgive my gen'ral and except raſhneſs, 

Perpetual ſober gods! I do proclaim 

One honeſt man. Shak ſpeare's Timm. 

Exc xP TOR. . ſ. [fromexcepr.] Objector; one 
that makes exceptions. 

The exceptor makes a reflection upon the impro- 
priety of thoſe expreſſions. 


N Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


To Exce/RN. v. a, [excerno, Lat.] To ſtrain out; 
to ſeparate :or emit by ſtrainers ; to ſend out by 
excretion. | 

That which is dead, or corrupted, or x ee, 
hath antipathy with the ſame thing when it is 
alive and ſound, and with thoſe parts which do 
excern. Bacon' s Natural Hiftay. 

Exerciſe firſt ſendeth nouriſhment into the parts; 
and ſecondly, helpeth to excern by ſweat, and ſo 
maketh the parts aſſimilate. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

An unguent or pap prepared with an open 
veſſel to excern it into. Ray on the Creation. 


* 


ExcERATTION. 2. ſ. [excerptic, Latin. ] 
| Z 1. The 


E X C 

1. The act of gleaning ; ſelecting. 

2. The thing gleaned or ſelected. 

Times have conſumed his works, ſaving ſome 
few excerptions. Raleigh, 

EXCE'SS. n. ſ. [exceſſus, Latin. ] 

1. More than enough; faulty ſuperfluity. 

Amongſt the heaps of theſe exceſſes and ſuper- 
fluities, there is eſpied the want of a principal 
Part of duty. Hogker. 

Goodneſs anſwers to the theological virtue cha- 
Fity, and admits no exce/s but error: the defire of 
power in ce cauſed the angels to fall; the deſire 
ot knowledge in exceſs cauſed man to fall ; but in 
Eharity there is no -xceſs, neither can angel or man 
come in danger by it. Bacon Eſſays. 

Members are crooked or diſtorted, or difpro- | c 
portionate to the reſt, either in exceſs or defect. 

Ray on the Creation. 

2. Exuberance ; ſtate of exceeding ; compara- 
tive exuberance. 

Let the ſuperfluous and luſt dieted man, 
That braves your ordnance, fecl your power 

quickly ; 

So diſtribution ſhall undo exceſs, 
And each man have enough. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


The ſeveral rays in that white light retain their 
eolorifick qualities, by which thoſe of any ſort, 
whenever they become more copious than the 
reſt, do by their exceſs and predeminance cauſe 
their proper colour to appear. Newton's Opticks. 

3. Intemperance; unreaſonable indulgence in 
meat and e 

It was exe of wine that ſet him on, 

And on his more advice we pardon him. Shakeſp. 

There will be need of temperance in diet ; for 
the body, once heavy with exceſs and ſurfeits, | 
hangs plummets on the nobler parts. 

Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

4. Violence of paſſion. 

8. Tranſgreſſion of due limits. 

A popular ſway, by forcing Kings to give 
More than was fit for objects to receive, 

Ran to the ſame extremes; and one exceſs 

Made both, by ftriving to be greater, leſs. Denham. 
Hoſpitality ſometimes degenerates into pro- 

fuſcneis : even parſimony itſelf, which fits but ill 

upon a publick figure, is yet the more pardonable 

exceſs of the two. Alterbury. 

Excx'ss VE. adv. | exceſſif, French; from exceſs. ] 

1. Beyond the common proportion of quantity 
or bulk. 

If panicum be laid below and about the bottom 
of 2 root, it will cauſe the root to grow to an ex- 
ce/jive bigneſs. Bacon. 

2. Vehement beyond meaſure in kindneſs or 
diſlike. 

Be not exc-ive towards any. Eccluſ. 

The people's property it is, by excefive favour, 
to bring great men to nuſery, and then to be exce/- 
ite in pity. Hiyward. 

Excru/ssrvetrLy. adv. {from exceſſive. ] Exceed- 
ingly; emineatly ; in a great degree. 

A man muſt be xc. few: ay Kupid, as well as un- 
charitable, who believes there is no virtue but on 
his own fide. Addiſon. 

TY EXCHANGE. v. a. [exchanger, French; 


| _— we, low Latin. 


To give or quit one thing for the ſake of 
or another. 

They ſhall not fell of it, neither exchange nor 
alienate the firft fruits. Exek. xlviili. 14. 

Fact ange his ſheep for ſhells, or wool for a 
ip: rklinz pebble or a diamond. T ocke. 

Toke dclight in the good things of this world, 
ſo.:5 to remember hit we are to part with them, 
un t exchange them for more excellent and du- 
rable enjoyments. Alter ury. 

2. To give and take reciprocally. 

Exc: forgiveneſs with me, noble Haralet; 
Mine and my father's blood be not upon tice, 
Nor thine on me. Shakeſpear:'s Haml-t. 

Words having naturally no ſignification, the 


idea muſt be learned by thoſe who would ex- 


<> age though s, and hold intelligible diſcourſe 
with ole. | Locke. 


| 


EXEC 

Here then exchange me mutually forgiveneſs, 

So may the guilt of all my broken yows, 
My perjuries to thee be all forgotten. 
Roto Jane Shore. 

3. It has with before the perſon with whom the 
exchange 15 made, and for before the thing taken 
in exchange. 

The king called in the old money, and erected 
exchanges where the weight of old money was 
exchanged for new. Camd:n. 

Being acquainted with the laws and faſhions of 
his own country, he has ſomething to exchange 
with thoſe abroad. Locke. 

Excna'xGE. n. /. | from the verb. 

3 The act of giving and receiving recipro- 

cally. 

And thus they parted with exchange of harms; 
Much blood the monſters loſt, and they their arms. 

Waller. 

They lend their corn, they make exchanges ; 

they are always ready to ſerve one another. 
Addiſon. 

S Tr affick by permutation. 

The world is maintained by intercourſe ; and 
the whole courſe of nature is a great exchdnge, in 
which one good turn is, and ought to be, the 
ſtated price of another. South. 

3. The form or act of transferring, properly by 
bills or notes. 

I have bills for money by exchange 
From Florence, and muſt here deliver them. 

Shakeſpeare. 


4. The balance of the money of different na- 
By farm'd exciſe. | 


tions. 
He was ſkilful in, the exchange beyond ſeas, and 
in all the circumſtances and practices thereof. 
Hayward on Edward VT. 
5. The thing given in return for ſomething re- 
ceived. | 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 
There is my pledge: I'll prove it on thy heart. 
— There's my exchange ; what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Spend all I have, only give me ſo much time 
in exchange of it. Shokeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
It made not the filver coined go for more than 
its value in all things to be bought ; but juſt ſo 


much as the denomination was raiſed, jutt ſo 


much leſs of commodity had the buyer in exchange 
for it. Locke. 

If blood you ſeek, I will my own reſign : 

O ſpare her life, and in exchange take mine. 
Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

6. The thing received in return for ſomething 
given. 

The reſpect and love which was paid you by 
all, who had the happineſs to know you, was a 
W iſe exchange for the honours of the court. 

Dryd-n. 

7. The place where the merchants meet to ne- 


gociate their affairs; place of ſale. 
He that uſes the ſame words ſometimes in one, | 


and ſometimes in another ſignification, ought to 
paſs, in the ſchools, for as fair a man, as he does 
in the market and exch:79e, who tells ſeveral 
things under the fame name. Locke. 
No thing, no place 1s ſtrange, 
| While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. 
Dana. 
ExcH N GER. n. ſ. [from exchange.] One who 
practiſes exchange. | 
W:.:1ſt bullion may be had for a ſmall price 
more than the weight of our current cath, theſe 
exchangers generally chuſe rather to buy bullion 
than run the riſk of melting down our coin, which 
is criminal by the law. Locke. 
Excn EAT. n. ſ. See ESCHEAT. 
He by my ruins thinks to make them great: 
To make one great by others 10155 is bad exchcat. 


Spenſcr, 

Excar/aToR. . ſ. See ESCHEATOR, 
Theſe earles and dukes appointed their ſpecial 
ofticers ; as ſheriff, admiral, receiver, havener, 
cuſtomer, butler, ſearcher, comptroller, gager, 


EX C 


; cel, foedary, auditor, and clerk of the mars 


ket. Carew's Survey of Cormwall, 
Exc“ ER. 1. /. [eſchequeir, Norman French: 


German.] The court to which are brought all 
the revenues belonging to the crown. It conſiſts 
of two parts; whereof one dealeth ſpecially in the 
hearing and deciding of all cauſes appertaining to 
the king's coffers: the other is called the receipt 
of the exchequer, which is properly employed iu 
the receiving and paying of money. It 1s alſo a 
court of record, wherein all cauſes touching the 
revenues of the crown are handled, Harris, 
be exchequers to me. Shakeſpeare 
Your treaſures 
Are quite exhauſted, the exchequer”s empty. 
Denham's & hy 


ers and at leaſt the cxch:quer takes it. Locke, 
EXCISE. ». /. [accijs, Dutch; excifum, Latin. 
A hateful tax levied upon commodities, and ad- 


wretches lured by thoſe to whom exciſe is paid. 
The people ſhall pay a ratable tax for their 
ſheep, and an excyfe for every thing which they 


ſhould eat. _ Hayward. 
Ambitious now to take exciſe 
Of a more fragrant paradiſe. Cleavelanil. 


Excije, 
With hundred rows of teeth, the ſhark exceeds," 
And on all trades like Caſſawar the feeds. Mar vc. 
Hire large houſes, and oppreſs the poor, 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Excr'sx. v. a. | from the woe] To levy 
exciſe upon a perſon or thing. 
In South-ſea days, not happier when ſurmis'd 
The lord of thouſands, than if now cxcis'd. 
Pope's Horace, 
ExcrsEMAY. u. /. [exciſc and man.] An officer 


| who inſpects commodities, and rates their exciſe. 


Exc1's10N. . /. [excifio, Latin. ] Extirpation ; 
deſtruction; ruin; the act of cutting off; the 
ſtate of being cut off. 

Pride is one of the fataleſt inſtruments of ev. 

Decay of Piety. 

Such conquerors are the inſtruments of venge- 
ance on thoſe nations that have filled up the mea- 
ſure of iniquities, and are grown ripe for exci n. 

| Aller burys 

'ExciTa/T10N. 
Latin.) 

I. The act of exciting, or putting into motion. 

All putrefactious come from the ambient body, 
either by ingreſs of the ambient body into the body 
putrefied, or by excitation and ſolicitation of the 
body putrefied, by the body ambient. 

Bacm's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. The act of rouſing or awakening. 

The original of ſenſible and ſpiritual ideas may 
be owing to ſenſation and reflection, the recollec- 
tion, and freſh exc:tation of taem to other occaſions. 

Watts's Logik. 

To EXCUTE. V. g. [excito, Lat.) 


1. To route; to animate-; to ſtir up; to en- 


N 

ne Lacedemonians were more excited to deſire 
of e with the excellent verſes of the poet 
Tirtæus, than with all the exhortations of their 
captains. Sp, ner s Ireland. 


That kind of poeſy which excites to virtue the 


greateſt men, is of greateſt uſe to human kind. 


2. To put into „ to awaken; to raiſe. 

Exc TEMEN T. u. J. [fr om excite.] The motive 
by which one 1s ſtirred up, animated, or put in 
action. 

How ſtand I then, 

That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, 
Excitements of my reaſon and my blood, 
And let all fleep ? Shak. fpeare”s Temp: . 

Excr'TxR. ». ſ. from excite. ] 

1. One that ſtirs up others, or puts them in mo- 
tion. 

They never puniſhed the delinquency of the tu- 
mults and their exciters. 


ſchacchrriams low Latin, from ſcbatæ, a treaſure, 


I will be cheater to them both, and they ſhall 


Clipped money will paſs whilſt the King's bank- 


judged not by the common judges of property, but 
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Renn 


Jo ſtir againſt the butchers of his life. 


$a motion. | 
Hope is the grand exciter of induſtry. | 
| Decay of Piety. 
To EXCLA'IM. v. n. [exclamo, Latin.) 
1. To cry out with vehemence ; to make an 
outcry ; to cry out querulouſly and outrageouſly. 
This ring, 


Which, when you part from, loſe, or give away, 
Let ic preſage the ruin of your love, 


And be my vantage to exc/.m on you. 
| Shzkeſpeare”'s Merchant of Venice. 
© Thoſe who excl.:im againſt foreign tyranny, do, 
to this inteſtine uſurper, make an entire dedition 
of themielves. Decay of Pity 
The moſt inſupportable of tyrants exchum againit 
the exertions of arbitrary power. L Efrange. 
2. To declare with loud vociferation. 
Is Cade the ſon of Henry the Fifth, 


That thus you do exc/vim you'll go with him? 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
ExcLa'im. ». ſ. [from the verb.] Clamour : 
outcry. Now diſuſed. _ 
Alas, the part I had in Glo'ſter's Hom 
Doth more {olicit me than your exclaims, 


2. The cauſe by which any thing is raiſed or put | 


E X & 


ege. : 
They ſeparate from all apparent hope of life 
and ſalvation, thouſands whom the goodneſs of 
Almighty God do not exclude, 
5. To diſmiſs from the womb or egg. 
Others ground this diſruption upon their con- 
tinued or protracted time of delivery, wherewith 
evcluding but one a- day, the latter brood impatient, 


excclnſion, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Excr.v's1ov. . .. [from exclude. ] 

1. The act of thutting out or denying admiſſion. 

In bodies that need detention of ſpirits, the ex- 
claſion of the air deth good; but in bodies that need 
emiſſion of ſpirits, it doth hurt. 

Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Rejection ; not reception in any manner. 

If he is not for an entire excluſian of fear, which 
is ſuppoſed to have ſome influence in every law, 
he oppoſes himſelf to every government. 

£ddifon's Freehslder. 


' 2. The act of debarring from any privilege or 


” 


participation. 


4. Exception. 
There was a queſtion aſked at the table, whe- 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. cher the French king would agree to have the diſ- 


ExcLa'iver. a. ſ. from xclaim.] One that 
makes vehement outcries ; one that ſpeaks with 
great heat and paſlion. 

T muſt tell this exclaimer, that this manner of 
proceeding is very ſtrange and unaccountable. 

N . Alterbury. 
ExcLAMA / TIex. ». f. ¶xclanaitio, Latin. ] 

1. Vehement outcry; clamour ; outrageous vo- 
crferation. 

The ears of the people are continuilly beaten 
with exc/amation againſt abuſes in the church. 

Ho eer, Dedication. 

Either be patient, or intreat me fair, 
Or with the clamourous report of war, 
Thus will I drown your exclmations, 

20 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

2. An emphatical utterance ; a pathetical ſen- 
tence. | | 

O Muſidorus ! Muſidorus ! but what ſerve -x- 
chamation;, where there are no ears to receive the 
ſound ? | Sidney. 

3. A note by which a pathetical fentence is 
marked thus ! | 

ExclLa/MaToRy. adj. [from exclaim.] 

1. Practifing, exclamation. 

2. Containing exclamation, 

To EXCLU DE. v.. { excluds, Latin.] 

1. To ſhut up; to hinder from entrance or ad- 
miſſion. 

renc'd with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Ex*/ude thi incroaching cattle from thy ground. 

Dryden's Virgil. 
Sure I am, unleſs J win in arms, 

To ſtand ccd d from Emilia's charms. 
Dryden's Kniohts Tale. 
Bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper portion, 
aecordiug to the extent of its ſolid parts, and 
thereby exclude all other bodies from that ſpace. 
| | h Locke. 

Though theſe three ſorts of ſubſtances do not 
excl,d: one another out of the ſame place, yet we 
cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſluri ly cach 
of them exclude any of the ſame kind out of the 
ſame race. Locke. 

If the church be ſo unhappily contrived as to 


exclud from its communion ſuch perſons likelieſt 


to have great abilities, it ſhould be altered. $wrfe 
2. To bar; to hinder from participation; to 
prohibit. 
an that ſits and frowns where publick 
a ws 
Excld- foft mercy from a private cane, 
In your tribunal moſt herſelf docs pleaſe; 
There only ſmiles, becauſe ſhe lives at cafe. 
3 Dryden. 
This is Dutch partnerſhip, to ſhare In all ou: 
beneficial bargains, and exclude us wholly from 
Heics Swift. 
3- To except in any poſition, 


poſing of the marriage of Bretagne, with an ex- 
ception and exc/ufiex that he ſhould nut marry her 
himſ-if ? Bacon's Hem y VII. 

5. The diſmiſſion of the young from the egg or 
womb, 

How were it paſſible, the womb ſhould contain 
the child, nay, ſometimes twins, cill they come to 
their due perfection and maturity for, exclufion ? 

Ray on the Creation. 

6 Fjiection ; emiſſion ; thing emitted. 

The taic and liziviated ſeroſity, with ſome por- 
tion of choler, is divided between the guts and 
bladder, yet it remains undivided in birds, and 
Hart but a ſingle deſcent by the guts with the ex- 
clu/ions of the belly. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Exc t vs iv E. adj. [from exclude. ] 

1. Having the power of excluding or denying 
admiſſion. 

They obſtacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclu/ive bars: 
Eaſier than air with air, if ſpirits embrace, 
total they mix. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

2. Debarring from participation. 

In ſcripture there is no ſuch thing as an heir 
that was, by right of nature, to inherit all, exc/u- 
ive of his brethren. Locke, 

2. Not taking into an account or number: op- 
poſed to incluſive. 

I know not whether he reckons the droſs, ex- 
clave or inclufive, with his three hundred and 
ſixty tons of copper. Swift. 

4. Excepting. s 

ExcLvu'sIiver.y. adv. [from excliſive.] 

1. Without admiſſion of another to participa- 
tion: ſometimes with 7, properly with of. 

It is not caſy to diſcern, among the many dif- 
fcring ſubſtances obtained from the ſame portion 
of matter, which ought to be eſteemed, exclu/rve/y 
to all the reſt, its inexiſtent elementary ingre- 
dients; much leſs what-primogzemial and fimple 
bodies, conyened together, compoſe it. Boyle. 

I' lyifes addrefles tiimſelf to the queen chiefly 
or primarily, but not exciujively of the king. 

Breame on the Odyſſey. 

2. Without compren<::fton in an account or 
number ; not incluſively 

The firft part laſts from the date of the citation 
to the joining of iſſue, -xcli«/19-/y; the ſecond 
continues to a concluſion in the cauie, incluſively. 

Albi ft, Parergon. 

To Exco'cT, v. a. [Cexco dus, Latin] To boil 
up ; to make by boiling. 

Salt and ſugar, xvod by heat, are diſſolved by 
cold and moiſture. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ty Exco'ciTATE. v. a. Le Latin.] Io 
invent; to ſtrike out by thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to oontrive this 
organ, what could he have poſſibly excoguated _ 

ore 


accurate 2 


4. Not to comprehend in any grant or privi- 


Hooker. | 


by a forcible proruption, antidates their period of | 


EXC 


The tradition of the origination of mankind 
ſcems to be univerſal; hut the particular methods 
of that origination excogitated by the heathen, wers 
particular, Hales Origin of Mankind. 

We ſhall find them to be little elſe than exrogt + 
tated and invented models, not much ariſing from 
the true image of the thing themſelves. | 

h Hale's Origin of Monkind. 

Excommu'/NICAaBLE. adj. Liable or deſerving 
to be excommunicated. | 

Perhaps excommunicable; yea, and caſt for noto- 
rious improbity. Heoker. 

To ExcoMMmu'NICATE. v. a. | excommunico, low 
Latin. } To eje& from the communion of the vi- 
ſible church by an eccleſiaſtical cenſure ; to ihter- 
dict from the participation of holy myſteries. 

Thou ſhalt ſtand curſt and excommuntcete 
And bleſſed ſhall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick. 7 

| Shakeſpeare's King Tobne 

What if they ſhall excommuncate me, hath the 

doctrine of meekneſs any ſalve for me then? | 
Hammonds Practical Gatechiſme- 

The office is performed by the pariſh-prieſt at 

interment, but not unto perſons excommunicated. 
Ayliffe's Parei gon. 

Excommuntca'T1ON. a. ſ. [ from excommunicote. ] 
An eccleſiaſtical interdie ; excluſion from the fel 
lowſhip of the church. 

As for excommunication, it neither ſhutteth out 
from the myftical, nor clean from the viſible 
church; but only from fellowſhip with the viſible 
in holy duties. Hooker. 

To EXCORIATE. v. a. To ſtay; to ſtrip off 
the ſkin. 

An hyperſcarcofis ariſes upon the excoriated eye 
lid, and turneth it outward. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

A looſeneſs proves often a fatal ſymptom in 2 
vers; for it weakens, excoriates, and inflames the 
bowels. Arbuthnot. 

Excok A“ T ION. n. ſ. [from excoriate, ] 8 

1. Loſs of ſkin ; privation of ſkin; the act of 
flaying. + ES | 

The pituite. ſecerned in tlie noſe, mouth, and 
inteſtines, is not an excrementitious, but a lauda- 
ble humour, neceſſary for defending thoſe parts 
from excoriations; Artuthaot, 

2. Plunder; ſpoil ; the act of ſtripping of poſ- 
ſeſſions. | 

It hath marvellouſly enhanced the revenues of 
the crown, though with a pitiful cxcor:ation of the 
poorer ſort. Heowel.- 

ExcorT1cAa'TION. 2. .. [from cortox and ex, 
Latin.] Pulling the bark off any thing. Quincy. 

To E/xcREATE. v. a. [cxcreo, Latin. ] To eject 
at the mouth by hawking, or forcing matter fron 
the throat. | 

EXCREMENT. ». /. [Pxcrevientum, Latin. ] Thar 
which is thrown out as uſeleſs, noxious, or cor- 
rupted from the natural paſſages of the body: 

We ſee that thoſe excrements, that are of the firſt: 
digeſtion, ſmell the worſt; as the excrements from 
the belly. Baton. 

It fares with politick bodies as with the phyſi- 
cal; each would convert all into their own proper 
ſubſtance; and caſt forth as excrement what will not 
ſo be changed. Raleigh's E ays. 

Their ſordid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and hires the very jakes. | 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

Farce, in itſelf, is of a naſty ſcent; 
But the gain ſmells not of the cr et. Dryden. 

You may find, by diſſection, not only their ſto- 
machs full of meat, but their inteſtines full of - 
crem-nt, Bent liy. 

The -xcrenments of horſes are nothing but hay, 
and, as ſuch, combuſtible. Ar butbinat on liments. 

ExcrevmENTAL, adj. [from excrement. }. That 
which is voided as excrement. 

God hath given virtues to ſprings, fountains,. 
earth, plants, and the excrementa! parts of the 
haſeſt living creatures. Ral:igb.. 

ExCREMENTYTIOUS, adj. from exc: omen. ] 
ontaining excrements ; conſiſting of matter ex 


.creted from the body; offenſive or uſeleſs to the» 


. | body. 


Ths: 


EXC 


The ex-rementitious moiſture paſſeth in birds | 


through a fairer and more delicate ſtrainer than in 
beaſts. TN Bacon, 
Toll of the mind deſtroys health, by attracting 
te ſpirits from their tatk of concoction to the 
brain; whither they carry along with them clouds 
of vapours and (xc ementitious humours. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The lungs are the grand emunctory of the bo- 
dy; and the main end of reſpiration is continually 
to diſcharge and expel an excrementizions fluid out of 
the mais of blood. Woodward. 
An animal fluid no ways excrementitious, mild, 
elavorated, and nutritious. Arbuthnet on Altments. 
ExXcRE'SCENCE. I. . [excreſ.o, Latin.] Some- 
ee. what growing out of ano- 
ther without uſe, and contrary to the common or- 
der of production; preternatural production. 
All beyond this is monſtrous, tis out of nature, 
tis an excy-ſcence, and not a living part of poetry. 
Dryden. 
We have little more than the excreſcencies of the 
Bpanith monarchy. Addijon on the War, 
They are the excreſcences of our ſouls ; which, 
like our hair and beards, look horrid or becoming, 
as we cut or let them grow. Tatler. 
Tumours and excreſcences of plants, out of which 
generally iſſues a fly or a worm, are at firſt made 
by ſuch inſects which wound the tender buds. 


Bentley. 


Excrr'sCENT. adj. [excreſcens, Latin.) That 


which grows out of another with preternatural 


ſuperfluity. | 

Expunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts 

Of all, our vices have created arts : 

Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 

VW hich ſery'd the paſt, and muſt the times to come. 
| Pope. 

Excre'TION, 1. ſ. [excretio, Latin.] 

1. Separation of animal ſubſtance ; ejecting 
fomew hat quite out of the body, as of no further 
nie, which is called excrement. Juincy. 

The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile viti- 
ated, are a yellogviſh ſkin, white hard fæces, loſs 
ef appetite, and lixivial urine. Arbuib. on Aliments. 

2. Thething excerned. 

Ihe moſs from apple-trees is little better than 
an ere tion. Bacon. 

EXCRHTIVE. adj. [excrelus, Latin.] Having the 
power of ſeparating and ejecting excrements. 

A diminution of the body happens by the cæcre- 
tin; faculty, excerning and evacuating more than 
neceilary. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

E'xcRETORY, #. . | from excretion. ] Having 
the quality of ſeparating and ejectiug ſuperfluous 
parts. 


cretion. ; 
Excretories of the body are nothing more but ſlen- 


der flips of the arteries, deriving an appropriated 
juice from the blood. Ebeyne. 
FxcRU'CIABLE-. dj. from excruciate.] Liable 
to torment. Did. 
To EXCRU/CIATE. v. a. [excrucio, Latin. ] To 
torture; to torment. . 
And here my heart long time excrutiates 
Amongſt the leaves 1 reſted all that night. 


Chapman's Odyſſy. | 


Leave them, as long as they keep their hardneſs 
and impenitent hearts, to thoſe gnawing and x- 
cui ing fears, thoſe whips of the Divine Neme- 
ſis, that frequently ſcourge even athieſts them- 
iclves. | Bentley, 
Excu'gati1oNn. nf. [excubatio, Latin. ] The act 
ef watching all night. | Die. 

To Excu'tvaTE. v. a. ſex and culpo, Latin. ] 
To clear from the imputation of a fault, | 

A good child will not ſeek. to excu/pate herſelf 
at the expence of the moſt revered characters. 

Clariſſa. 

To Exc clk. v. n. To paſs beyond limits. A 
word not uſed. 

His diſcaſe was an aſthma, oft excurring to an 
-eithopncia; the cauſe, a tranſlation of tartarous 
kumours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey on Conf. 

Excu's5105, 3. fo {cxmfion, Fr. æxcurrc, Lat. 


E'xcxETORY, n. . The inſtrument of ex- 


E X C 


t. The act of deviating from the ſtated or fet - 


tled path; a ramble. 

The muſe whole early voice you taught to ſing, 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd hertender wing; 
Her guide now loſt, no more attempts to riſe, 
But in low numbers ſhort exc#r/tons tries. Pope. 

2. An expedition into ſome diſtant part. 

The mind extends its thought often beyond the 
utmoſt expanſion of matter, and makes excur/ions 
into that incomprehenſible. Locke. 

3- Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. 


The cauſes of thoſe great excur/icns of the ſeaſons 


into the extremes of cold and heat, are very ob- 
ſcure. | Arbutinot on Air. 
4. Digreſſion ; ramble from a ſubject. : 
Expect not that I ſhould beg pardon for this 
excurſion, till I think it a digreſſion, to inſiſt on 
the bleſſings of Chriſt in heaven. Boxlis Sera. Love. 


I am too weary to allow myſelf any excurſions 
from the main deſign. Atterbury., 


Excv'ns1vs. adj. [from cxcurro, Latin.] Ram. 
| And I allow your rage this kind excuſe. 


bling; wandering ; deviating. 
But why ſo far cxcur/ive, when at hand 


Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace? 7. hom. 


Exc us ax LE. adj. [from excuſe.] Pardonable ; 
that for which ſome excuſe or apology can be ad- 
mitted. 


Though he were already ſtept into the winter | 


of his age, he found himſelf warm in thoſe de- 

fires, which were in his ſon far more excuſ.:ble, Sid, 
Learned men are excuſall: in particulars, where- 

upon our ſalvation dependeth not. Raligh's Hiſt. 

Not only that ; 

That were excuſablc, that and thouſands more 

Of ſemblable import. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleo. 
For his intermeddling with arms he is the more 

excuſabl-, becauſe many others of his coat are com- 

manders. | Howel. 


Before the Goſpel, impenitency was much more- 


excuſable, becauſe men were ignorant. Tillotſon. 
Excu's ABLENESS. 2. ſ. [from excaſable.] Par- 
donableneſs ; capability to be excuſed. 
It may ſatisfy others of the excuſableneſs of my 
diſſatisfaction, to peruſe the enſuing relation. Boyle. 
Excu'sATION. 2. J. 
plea ; apology. 
Prefaces, excuſations, and other ſpeeches of re- 
ference to the perſon, though they ſeem to proceed 
of modeſty, they are bravery. Bacon's Eſſays 
Goodneſs to be admired, that it refuted not his 
argument in the puniſhment of his cacaſat ion. Brown. 
Excu'saToRY. adj. [from excuſ-.] Pleading 
excuſe ; apologetical; making apolozy. 
To EXCU'SE. v. a. ſexcaſo, Latin. ] 
I. To extenuate by apology. 


Bad men ec their faults, good men will leave 


them ; 
He acts the third crime that defends the firſt. Ben J. 
2. To diſengage from an obligation; remit at- 
tendance. 
I have bought a piece of ground, and I muſt 


needs go and tee it: 1 pray thee have me excuſed. | 


| Luke, xiv. 19. 

Laud attended throughout the whole journey, 
which he was not obliged to do, and no doubt 
would have been excſ d from it. Clarcndon, 

3- To remit ; not to exact: as, to excuſe a for for/ure. 

4. To weaken or to mollify obligation to any 
thing; to obtain remiſſion. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their 
dwellings to go up to the temple, exciſe their 
Journey. South, 

5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 

O thou, whoe'er thou art, -xcuſe the force 
Theſe men have us'd ; and O befriend our courſe ! 


Excuf- ſome courtly ſtrains ; 
Nor whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 
6. To throw offimputation by a feigned apology. 
Think you that we excuſe ourſelves unto you? 
Coin. ii. 12. 
7. To juſtiſy; to vindicate. This ſenſe is rare. 
Accuſing, or elſe exu/ing one another. Romans. 
Exc us E. u. f. Ln the verb. The laſt ſylla- 
ble of the verb is founded as if written cac«/c, that 


of the noun wth the natural ſound. | 
3 , 


[from excuſe.] Excuſe ; 


Addijon. | 


EXE 

1. Plea offered in extenuation ; apology, 
Il was ſet upon by ſome of your ſervants, whem 
becauſe I have in my juſt defence evil eatreated, I 
came to make my excuſe to you. Sidney. 

Be gone, I will not hear thy vain exeuſc ; 
But, as thou lov'ſt thy life, make ſpeed from 
hence. ; 
As good ſucceſs admits no examination, 10 the 


contrary allows of no exca:/ce, how reaſonable or 


juſt ſoever. Raligh. 
We find out ſome excuſe or other for referring 
good reſolutions, till our intended retreat is cut 
off by death. | Addiſon, 
2. The act of excguſing or apologiſing. 5 
Heaven put it in thy mind take it hence, | 
That thou might'ſt win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading ſo wiſely in excuſe of it. Shakeſp. Her, IV. 
3- Cauſe for which one is excuſed. 
Let no vain hope your eaſy mind ſeduce ; 
For rich ill poets are without excuſe. Roſconman,. 
Nothing but love this patience could produce ; 


Dryden's Aur eng. 
Excv'sELEss. adj. [from cxcie.] That for 
which no excuſe or apology can be given. 
The voluntary enflaying myſelf is excuſcleſs. 


Excu'sER. 2. f. [from excuſe.] 
1. One who pleads for another. 
In vain would his excu/ers endeavour to palliate 


his enormities, by imputing them to madneſs. 


Sift 
2. One who forgives another. | 
To EXCU'SS. v. a. | exc: fſus, Lat. | 

detain by law. 6 
The perſon of a man ought not, by the civil 

law, to be taken for a debt, unleſs his goods and 

eſtate has been firſt excuſed Ayliffe's Parergim. 
Excu's510x. #. /. [excuyfjro, Latin. | Seizure by 
law, | | | 

If upon an exc#//io» there are not goods to ſatisfy 

the judgment, his body may be attacked. 

| Abyliffe's Parergon. 


To ſeize and 


E'xECRABL E. ad. | execrabilis, Latin. ] Hateful g 


deteſtable ; accurſed; abaminable. 
For us to change that which he hath eſtabliſhed, 


they hold it cæecrable pride and preſumption. Hoc“. 


Of the viſible church of Jeſus Chriſt thoſe may 
be, in reſpect of their outward profeſſion; Who, 
in regard of their inward diſpoſition, are moſt wor- 
thily both hateful in the ſight of God himſelf, and 


in the eyes of the ſounder parts of the viſible church 


moſt ex-crable. Hooker, 
Give ſentence on this cxecrabl- wretch. 
That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. 
Shak: jpeare's Tit. And. 

When execrab/e Troy in aſhes lay, 

Through fires, and ſwords, and ſeas, they forc'd 
their way. Dryd-3.'s DC 

EXECRABLY. adv, | from exccrab le.] Curſedly; 
abominably. 

is fuſtian all, 'tis cæcerably bad; 
But if they will be fools, muſt you be mad? _ 
: Dryden's Perf, 

To EXECRATE. v. a. [execror, Lat.] To curſe ; 
to imprecate ill upon; to ahuminate. 

Extinction of ſome tyranny, by the indignation 
of a people, makes way for ſome form contrary 
to that which they lately exccratcd and deteſted. 

| : Temple. 

Extcra/TioN. n. /. [from exccrate.] Curſe; 
imprecation of evil. 

Miſchance and ſorrow go along with you, 

And threefovld vengeance tend upon your ſteps ! 
—Ceale, gentle queen, theſe ex. crations, 
| Shakeſpeare; Henry VI. 

For this we may thank Adam ! bat this thanks 
Shall be the :x-cration. Milton's Paradif: Lzjt. 

"The Indians, at naming the devil, did ſpit on 
the ground in token of :x-cration. Stilbag fl et. 


To EXE'CT. v. a. {cxeco, Latin.] To cut out; 
to cut away, | | beg 
Were it not for the etfuſion of blood which 
would follow an exection, the liver might not 
only be cv. d, but its oflice ſupplied by the ſplecu 
Harvey on Conſunmtion: 
OY Exe'ot3CN 


aud other parts. 


Shakeſpe arc. | 


Decay of Piety. 
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ting out. 


"How often wou'dſt thou change the felon's doom, 


TIE 


*. Fxr/cr10w, . /. [from exec. ] The act of cut- 
See EXECT. 

To EXECUTE. v. a. [exequor, Latin.] 

1. To perform; to practiſe. 

Againſt all the Gods of Egypt I will execute judg- 

"ment. Exod is. 

He caſts into the balance the promiſe of a re- 
ward to ſuch as ſhould c-cuts, and of puniſhment 
to ſuch as ſhould neglect their commiſhion.  S9uth, 

2. Toput in act; to do what is planned or de- 
termine. - 

Men may not deviſe laws, but are bound for 
ever to uſe and ex-oae thoſe which God ha:b deli- 
vered. Hooker. 

The government here is ſo regularly difpoſed, 
that it almoſt «executes itſelf. Swift, 

Abſalom pronounced ſentence of death againft 
his brother, and had it exccur-d too. Loc be. 

3. To put to death according to form of juſtice; 
to punith capitally, 

Fitzoſborn was executed under him, or diſcarded 
into foreign ſcrvice for a pretty ſhadow of exile- 


ment. Spes Er. 
Sir William Bremingham was executed for trea- 
ſon. Dames. 


O Tyburn, cou'dſt thou reaſon and diſpute, 
Cou'dft thou but judge as well as execute, 


And truts ſome tern chief juſtice in his room 
5 Dryden. 
4. To put to death; to kill. 
Ihe treacherous Faſtolfe wounds my peace, 
Whom with my bare fiſts I would execu:e, 
If I row had him. Shakeſpeares Henry VI. 

To EXECUTE. v. u. To perform the proper of- 
fice. 

The cannon againſt St. Stephen's gate -x-cuted fo 
well, that the portcullis and gate were broken, and 
entry opened into the city. Sir 7. Hayward. 

EXEcCUTER. n. ſ. [from execute. ] 

x. He that performs or executes any thing. 

My ſweet miſtreſs 
Weeps when ſhe ſees me work, and ſays ſuch 
baſeneſs 
Had ne'er like executer. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Sophocles and Euripides, in their moſt heautitul 
Pieces, are impartial executcrs, of poetic juſtice. 

2 Demis, 

2. He that is intruſted to perform the will of a 
teſtator. In this ſenſe the accent is on the ſecond 
Tyllable. t 

Let's chuſe ex:cat-ri, and talk of wills; 

And yet not ſo; for what can we bequeath. 
Shakefprares 


3-*An executioner; one who puts others to 


death. Diſuſed. 
The ſad-cye'd juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivers over to ex: cyters pale 
"The lazy yawning drone. Shak. ſp: Henry V. 
- ExXECUTERSH1P, u. ſ. [from ex-cuter. ] The of- 
fice of him that is appointed to perform the will 
of the defunct. 
For fithing for teſtaments and evecrtor/Þips it is 
worſe, by how much men ſubmit themſelves to 
mean perſons, than in ſervice. Bacon's Eſſuys. 
Exx CHR. . f. | from execut-.] 
1. Performance; pr a#tice. | 
When things are come to the execution, there is 
no ſecrecy comparable to celerity. Bacan's Eſſays. 
] wiſh no better 
Then have him hold that purpoſe, and to put it 
In execution, Shakeſpeare” s (nriolanus. 
E like thy counſel : and how well I like it, 
The «xccution of it ſhall make known. Shakeſpeare. 
The exccllency of the ſubject contributed much 
to the happineſs of the execution. De yaen. 
2. The laſt act of the law in civil cauſes, by 
which poſſeſſion is given of body or goods. 
Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in exe- 
ck/ion for the whole fix thouſand pounds. 
Clarendon. 
2- Capital puniſhment ; death inflicted by forms 
of law. 
Good reſt. 
As wretches have er night, 
That walt for executon in the morn. Shakeſpeare, 


EXE 


I have ſeen, 
When, after excction, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom. Shake /þ 
Laws ſupport thoſe crimes they checkt before, 


And execu/:995 now aftright no more. | 
 Creech's Manilius. 


ee. 


4. Deſtruction; ſlaughter. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which ſmok'd with bloody execution, 

Carv'd out his paſſage. : Shakeſpeare. 

The ex-cution had been too cruel, and far ex- 
ceeding the bounds of ordinary hoſtility. Hayw. 

5. It is uſed with the verb do. 

When the tongue 1s the weapon, a man may 
ſtrike where he cannot reach, and a word ſhall d 
-xecutice both further and deeper than the mightieſt 
blow. South, 

Ships of ſuch height and ſtrength, that his veſ- 
ſels could ds no execution upon them. 

| Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Exrcu'riowneR. ». . [from execution. 

1. He that puts in act, or executes ; in this ſenſe 
executer is now more uſed. 

It is a comfort to the exccutioners of this office, 
when they conſider that they cannot be guilty of 
oppreſſion. . Bacon. 

The heart of every man was in the hand of 
God, and he could have made them ex cutioners of 


his wrath upon one another. /Yoadward's Nat Hife. 


In this caſe every man hath a right to puniſh 


| the offender, and be the execuiioner of the law of 


nature. Locke. 
2. He that inflits capital puniſhment ; he that 
puts to death according to the ſentence of the law. 
He, born of the greateſt blood, ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to be ſervant to the cæecutioner that ſhould put 
to death Muſidorus. Stdney. 


The deluge was not ſent only as an executioner | 


to mankind, but its prime errand was to reform 
the earth. NMocdward. 
3. He that kills; he that murthers. 
Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths, 
As blameful as the cxecutioner? Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
I would not be thy execucioner: 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee ; 
Thou tell'ſt me there is murder in mine eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. The inſtrument by which any thing is per- 
formed. | 
All along | 
The walls, abominable ornaments ! 
Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 
Fell executioners of foul intents. Crajhaw. 
Ex EHC TVE. adj. | from execute. 
1, Having the quality of executing or perform- 
ing. 
They are the nimbleſt, agil, ſtrongeſt inſtru- 


ments, fitteſt to be executive of the commands of 


the ſouls. Hale. 

2. Active; not deliberative ; not legiſlative ; 
having the power to put in act the laws. | 

The Roman emperors were poſſeſſed of the 
whole legiſtative as well as the evecutzve power. 

Addiſon's Freeholdcr. 

Hobbes confounds the executive with the legiſla- 
tive power, though all well inſtituted ſtates have 
ever placed them in different hands. Swift. 

Exr'cuTRIX. 2. . | from execvte.] A woman 
intruſted to perform the will of the teſtator. 

He did, after the death of the earl, buy of his 
executrix the remnant of the term. Hacon. 
ExeGE/s1s. n. ſ. e An explanation. 

ExEGHTICAL. adj. Le.] Explanatory ; 
expoſitory. 

I have here and there interſperſed ſome critical 
and ſome exeyertical notes, fit for learners to know, 
and not unfit for ſome teachers to read. Walter. 

Exr/M?LAR. n. . | exemplar, Latin. | A pattern; 
an example to be imitated. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was firſt in 
God. Rutcich, 

They began at a known body, a barleycorn, 
the weight whereof is therefore called a grain; 
which ariſeth, being multiplied to ſcruples, 
drachms, ounces, and pounds, and then thoſe 


weights, as they happen to take them are fixed, 


| 


E X E. 


Holder. 
If he intends to murder his prince, as Crom- 
wel did, he muſt perſuade him that he reſolves 
nothing but his ſafety ; as the ſame grand exemplar 


| by authority, and ce of them publickly kept. 


hypocriſy did before. South. 
Beſt poet ! fit ex:mplzr for the tribe 
Of Phabus. | | Philips, 


Ex#/MPLARILY. adv. | from exemplry. | 
1. In ſuch a manner ae deferves imitation. 
She is exemplarily loyal in a high exact obedience. 
Hoawel, 
2. In ſuch a manner as may warn others. 
Some he puniſheth exemplarily in this world, 
that we might from thence have a taſte or glimpſe 
of his future juſtice. Hakewill on Providence. 
If he had ſhut the common houſe, whilſt their 
champions were exemplarily puniſhed, their juriſ- 
dition would probably in a ſhort time have been 
brought within the due limits. Clarendon. 
EX EMYLARINESs. #. /. | from exemplary. ] State 
of ſtanding as a pattern to be copied. 
In Scripture we find ſeveral titles given to 
Chriſt, which import his exemplarineſs as of a prince 
and a captain, a maſter and a guide. Tillotſon. 
ExE'MPLARY. adj. | from exemplar. 
1. Such as may deſerve to be propoſed to imita- 
tion, whether perſons or things. 
The archbiſhops and biſhops have the govern- 
ment of the church : be not you the means to pre- 
ter any to thoſe places, but only for their learning, 
gravity, and worth: their lives and doctrine ought 
to be exemplary. Bacon. 
If all theſe were exemplary in the condu@ of 
their lives, religion would receive a mighty encou- 
ragement. Swift. 
2. Such as may give warning to others. 0 
Had the tumults been repreſſed by exemplary juſ- 
tice, I had obtained all that I deſigned. X. Char? 
3. Such as may attract notice and imitation. 
Awaking therefore, as who long had dream'd, 
Much of my women and their gods aſham'd, , 
From this abyſs of ex-mplary vice 
Reſolv'd, as time might aid my thought, to riſe. 
or. 
When any duty is fallen under a general diſuſe 
and negleR, in ſuch a caſe the moſt viſible and ex- 
emplary performance is required. Rogers. 
ExEmMPLIFICA'TION. . ſ. | from „ A 
copy; a tranſcript. | : 
An ambaſſador of Scotland demanded an ex:m- 
Plification of the articles of peace. Hayward. 
A love of vice as ſuch, a delighting in fin for its 
own ſake, is in imitation, or rather an exemplifica- 
tion, of the malice of the devil. South. 
To EX EH LIF v. v. a. [from exemplar. | 
1. To illuſtrate by example. 
This might be exemplified even by heaps of rites 
and cuſtoms, now ſuperſtitious in the greateſt 
part of the Chrittian world. Hooker, 
Our author has excmplificd his precepts in the 
very precepts themſelves. Spe*tator. 
A ſatire may be exemplified by pictures, charac- 
ters, and examples. Pope. 
2. To trantcribe; to copy: in the juridicial 
ſenſe, to take an atteſted copy. 
7 EXEMPT. v. a. [exemptus, Latin. ] To pri- 
vilege; to grant immunity from. 
Things done well, 


| 
And with a care, cxemp: themſelves from fear: 


Things done without example, in their iſſue 
Are to be fear'd. Shakeſpeare. 
The reiigious were not exempted, but fought 
among the other ſoldiers. X9lles's Hit. of the Turks. 
The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to 
which they ſubjected merchants without excep- 
tion. Arbuthnot on Cos. 
Ex xu f. adj. [from the verb.] ; 

1. Free by privilege. 

Be it my wrong you are from me exempt; 
But wrong not that wrong with a mere con- 
tempt. Shak:ſpeare. 
An abbot cannot, without the advice of lus 
convent, ſubject a monaſtery to any, from whoſe 


— 


juriſdiction ſuch monaſtery was cxempled. 
N . Aylife's Partrgor. 
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EXE 


2. Not fubject; not liable to. 

Do not- once hope, that thou canſt tempt 
A ſpirit ſo reſolved to tread 
I pon thy throat, and live exempt 
From all the nets that thou canſt ſpread. B Jonſon, 

No man, not even the moſt powerful among the 
fons of men, is exempt from the chances of Lumar 
life. Alterbur y. 

The god conſtrains the Greek te roam, 
A hopeleſs exile from his native home, 
8 death alone cxcmpr. Pop?'s Odyſſ: y 
. Clear; not included. 
His dreadful imprecation hear ; 

*Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee's Oed. pus. 

4. Cut off from. Diſuſed. 

Was not thy father for treaſon headed? 
And by his treafon ſtand'ſt not thou attainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? Shak. 

Ext/MyT10N. 2. ſ. | from ex:mprt.] Immunity; 
privilege from evil; freedom from impoſts or 
burden ſome employments. 

The like «-xc»p1/0: hath the writ to enquire of a 
man's death, wich alſo muſt be granted freelv. 

1 2/00: 

The Roman laws gave particular ex:mp!icns to 

fach as built thips, or traded in corn. 


[AArbuthnot on Coins. 


Ex Rur TI“/TIous. adj. | from exemptus, Latin. 
Separable; that which raay be taken from another. 
If motion were looſe or cxomptilious from niat- 
ter, I could be convinced that it had extenſion of 
its OWN. | More. 
To EXE'NTERATE. b. a. [exentero, Latin.] To 
to deprive of the entrails. 
A toad contains not thoſe nrinary parts which 


are found in other animals to avoid that ſerous ex- 


cretion, which may APP unto any that exerterates 
or d:fi-&s them. Brown. 
ExXENTE&RA'TION. . j. | ex#teratin, Lat. | The 
act of taking out the bowels ; eraboweliing. 
Belonious not only affirms that chamelions feed 
on flies, caterpillars, beetles, and other inſects: but 
upon exenteration. he found theſe animals in their 
beilies. a Brown 


E'xEQUIAL. ad. | from exequier, Latin.) Fune- 


ral; relating to funerals. Dit. 

Ex EQUIES. n. f. without a ſingular [ex-quice, 
Latin.] Funeral rites; the ceremony of e 
the proceſſion of burial. Eor this word cbſeques is 
often uſed, but not jo properly. 

Let's not forget | 
The noble duke of Bedford late deceas'd 
But ſee his cxeguies fulfill'd in Roan. Shakeſprare. 

The tragical end of the two brothers, whoſe 

exequies the next ſucceſſor had leifure to perform. 
Dr ven. 

Ex#RCENT. adj. ¶exercens, Latin. ] Practiſing; 
following any calling or vocation. 

The jt we may oblige every exercent advocate to 
give his patronage and aflifance unto a litigant in 
«iſtreſs for want of an advocate. yl”; Parc gun. 

E'XERCISE. ». /. | exercet-um, Latin.) 

1. Labour of the body; ; labour conſidered as 
conducive to the cure or prevention of diſeaſes. 

Men ovght to beware that they ute not excrci/ 
and a ſpare diet both; but if much cx-rcſe, a plen- 
tiful diet; if ſparing diet, little r e. 

Bacon by Natural Hiſtory. 
The wiſe for cure on cxercfe depend: 
God never made his work for man to mend. D yd >, 

He is cxact in preſcribing the ges of hi: 
Patients, ordert ing fume of them to walk eighty 

dla in a day, which is avout nine E lith miles. 

ulli ot on Cc ius 
The pureſt e ciſe of henlt! h, 
The kind refteſher of the dummer hes. 

2. Something done for amuſement. 

As a Mate iu king, he would not nevlca 
ſafety, tlin'. ug nevertheleſs to perforia all thu: 
rather as an err than as a er, 

uc ut Hou VII. 

3. Habitus action * which the body is form- 
-nd gc: tlenc ſo. 

He was flrong © f d, and fo much the trons 
er as be, by a well-dif iplned exercaſe, » taught it 
both to do and to ſutter, | 


7 hn fe » 


+ 


þ 


form. 


EX E 


The French apply themſelves more univerſally 
to their exerciſes than any nation; one ſeldom 1265 
a young gentleman that does not fence, dance, and 
ride, Addiſon. 

4. Preparatory practice in order to ſkill: as, 
the exerciſe of ſoldiers, . 

5. Uſe, actual application of any thing. 

The ſceptre of ſpiritual regimen over us in this 


preſent world, is it at the length to be yielded up 
into the hands of the Father which gave it; that |. 


is, the uſe and exerciſe thereof thall ceaſe, there 
being no longer on earth any militant church to 
govern. Hos ec. 
6. Practice; outward performance. 
Lewis refaſed even thoſe of the church-of Eng- 
land, who followed their matter to St. Germain's, 


| the public exerciſe of their religion. Aci Italy. 


7. Employment frequently repeated. 


The learning of the tituation and boundaries of |. 


Kingdoms, being only an ex-rciſe of the eyes and 


memory, a child with pieature will learn them. 
Locke. 


Children, by the exerciſe of their ſenſes about 


objects that affet them in the womb, receive 


ſome few ideas betore they are born. Locke. 
Frcrcijſe is very alluring and entertaining to the 
underitanding, while its reaſoning powers are em- 
ployed without labour. Hats. 
8. Taſk ; that which one is appointed to per- 


Patience is more oft the exerciſe 
Of ſaints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them each his own deliverer, 
And victor over all 
1 hat tyranny or fortune can inflict. 
Milton's Agoniftcs. 
9. Ac of divine worſhip, whether publick or 
private. 
Gcod fir John 
I'm in your debt for your laſt exerciſe ;. 
Come the next Sabbath, and I will content 
vou. Shake/p. 
To E/XERCISE, v. a. [exerceo, Latin.] 
1. To employ ; to engage in employment. 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exerciſed 
immediately about things, is called judgement. 
Locke. 
2. To train by uſe to any act. 
The Roman tongue was the ſtudy of their 
youth : 1t was their own language they were in- 
ſtructed and axe:ciſed in. Locke. 


To make ſkilful or dexteroas by practice; 


to habituate. 

Strong meat belongeth to them who, by reaſon 
of uſe, have their ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both 
good and evil. Hebr, 

Reaſon, by its own penetration, where 1t is 
ſtrong and ex-rc/ed, uſually fees quicker aud clear- 
er without ſyllogiſm. Lok. 

And now the goddeſs, exercis'd in ill, 
Who watck'd an hour to work her impious 


will, | 
Aſcends the roof. Di yden's An, 
4. to buſy; to keep buſy. 


He will cer cife himielf with pleaſure, and with- 
out wearineſs, in that godlike employment of do- 
ing good. Alt. roury. 

5. To taſk; to keep employ ed as a penal in- 
function. 

Sore travel hath 
co be werd therewith. 

Wh ere 9 am of une tinguiſhehle fire 

Muſt » rife us, without hope of end. 

6 To practife : tt OS 

A man's boay is confined tr, 
riendſhip is, all offices are 
eputy; for he may carer or! thein by! 


D 


Zecl. i. 13. 
Milton. 


ce; but where 
ra 00 fo! bim and his 
us friend. 


Age's chief arts, and arms, arc to grow wile ; 
Virtue to — 8 and, Known, to:c: werciſe. 
Denham. 
7. To exert; to put in uſe. 
The princes of the Gentiles exerciſe dominion 
wer them, and they that are great excrc/e autho- 
rity upon them. 


|Young ſoldiers at their tle 175 gnaw. 


* 


E XF 


dominion which their governours had a right „ 
exerciſe over them. Locks, 
8. To practiſe or uſe in order to habitual ſkill, 
To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is given, as. 


raw 
Dryden, 
Mean while I'll draw up my Numidian troop 
Within the ſquare, to exerciſe their arms. 
Addijon's Cats. 

To 3 v. n. To uſe exerciſe; to la- 
bour for health or for amuſement. 

The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the 
ſport, and Alexander the Great frequently ex x- 
ciſed at it. . Broome. 

ExTROIS ER. u. ſ. [from exerciſe.] He that di- 
rects or uſes EXEr ciſe. Dit, 

EXERCITA'TION. . . | exercitatio, Latin. ] 

1. Exerciſe. 

It were {ome extenuation of the curſe, if is 
ſudore vultus tui Were confinable unto corporal ex- 
ercitations, Bi own. 

2, Practice; uſe. 

8 frequent ca eitations we form them within 

Felton, 

To EXE'RT. v. a. | exer 2, 0 oſs 

1. To uſe with an effort; to uſe with ardour 
and vehemence. 

When the ſervice of Britain requires your cou- 
rage and conduct, you may c them both. 

. Dryden 
Whate'er J am, each faculty, 

The utmoſt power of my ted ſoul 

Preſerves a being only for your ſervice. 

2. To put forth; to perform. 

When the will has x-r:d an act of command 
upon any faculty of the ſoul, or member of the 
body, it has done all that the whole man, as a 
moral agent, can do for the actual exerciſe or 
employment of ſuch a faculty or member. South, 

3. To enfcrce; to puſh to an effort. With the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles ſtill; 


Roxwe. 


— 


God given to the ſons of man, 


NaαννẽEj&5ůẽP ſays. 
. a 


Matt. xx. 
Stcney. | Thcir conſciences oblige them to fubmit to that 


Exerts ſelf, and then throws off the ill. 
Dryden. 

4. To bring out. 

The ſeveral parts lay hidden in the piece, 

Th' occaſion but exer:ed that or this. Dryden. 

5. Toemit; to puſn out; to put forth. | 

The orchard loves to wave 

With Winter Winds, before the gems exert, 

Their feeble heads. 

The f:ars,, no longer overlaid with weight 

Exeri tei heads from underneath the maſs, 

And upward ſhoot and kindle as they paſs, 

And with diffuſive light adorn the heavenly” 

Pace. Dry dlæu. 

Ex NRT ION. . . [from exert. ] The act of ex- 
erting; ; effort. 

Ex Es oN. 1. . [exeſus, Latin. The act of eat- 
ing through. 

FT heophraſtus denieth the e h or forcing of 
vipers through the belly of the dam. 
ID owns V ulsor Errours. 

ExzsTUA TION. u. .. Le., Latin.] The 
ſtate of boiling; tumultuous heat; ; effervetcence; 
ebull:tion, 

Saltpetre is in operation a cold body ; phyſicians 
and chymiſts give it in fevers, t Al ay the inward 
ex ftuations of the blood and humours, Boyle. 

To Exvo'LIATE. 1. . L* and f Tim, Latin. ] 
To ſhell off; ſeparate, as a corrupt bone from 
the ſound pat. A term of chirurgery. _. 

Our work went on iuccesfully, the bone ex/o- 
 liating from the edges. WH iſc man Ly Surgery. 

ExroL1a/TION, . . [from exfohate.] The pro- 
ceſs by which the corrupted part of the bone ſ2- 
perates from the found. 

If the bone be dreſſed, the fleſh will ſoon ariſe - 
in that cut off the bone, and make exfoliation of 
what is neceſſary, and i incarn it. 

Wiſeman*s Sur ger y. 

Fx TOLL IAT IVER. ad. [from exfoliate. That 
which has the power of procuring exfoliation, 

Preſs the bone with the milder cxfo/iatives, till 
the burnt bone is ——_ oth Wiſeman's Sur gery, 
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pours; evaporation. 


It is ſome meteor that the ſun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. 


From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells! 


be emptied; not to be all drawn off; inexhauſt- 


E 
EAN LAB L E. adj. [from exbalc.] That which 
may be evaporated or exhaled. | 
The fire may reſolve ſome of the more ſpiri- 
tuous and exbalable parts, whereof diſtillation has 
ſhewn me that alabaſter is not deſtitute, into va- 
pours. ED | : Boyle. 
Ex LAT ION. n. ſ. [exhalatio, Latin. 
1. The act of exhaling or ſending out in va- 
pours ; emiſſion. ; 
2. The ſtate of evaporating or flying out in va- 
3. That which riſes in vapours, and ſometimes 
takes the form of meteors. 
No nat'ral exhbalation in the ſky, 
No ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
But they would pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, 
- And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. 


Sha teſpeare. : 


Moving in ſo high a ſphere, and with ſo vigorous 
a luſtre, he muſt needs, as the ſun, raiſe many 
envious exholation;; which, condenſed, by a po- 
pular odium, are capable to caſt a cloud upon tlie 
brighteſt merit and integrity. King Charles, 

A fabrick huge 

Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 

Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. Million. 

It is no wonder if the earth be often ſhaken, 
there being quantities of exhalations within thoſe 
mines, or cavernous paſſages, that are capable of 
rarefaRtion and inflammation. urn, 

The growing tow'rs like exh2lations riſe, 

And the huge columns heave into the ſkies. 


Pope. 
To EXHA'LE. v. a. [exhalo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſend or draw out in vapours or fumes. 
Yon light is not daylight, I know it well: 


Shakeſveare. 

I fattered myſelf withthe hopes that the vapour 
had been cxhbaled. | Temple. 

Fear freezes minds ; but love, like heat, 

Exbales the ſoul ſublime to ſeek her native ſeat. 
| | Dryden. 
2. To draw out. 

See, dead Henry's wounds 

Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſh ! 
Bluſh, bluſh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For 'tis thy preſence that h this blood 


| Shajeſpeare. 
ExHa/LEMENT. z. /. [from exhale, | Matter ex- 
haled ; vapour. | 
Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth 
a groſs and corporal exhalement, be found a long 
time defective upon the exacteſt ſcales. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To EXHAUST. v. a. . 


1. To drain; to diminiſh ; to deprive by drain- | 


Single men be many times more charitable, be- 


cauſe their means are leſs cxhayffed. Bacons EHV. 


Spermatick matter of a vitious ſort abounds in 
the blood, * ban it of its beſt ſpirits, and de- 
rives the flower of it to the ſeminal veſſels. 


yy. 5 OWED | 
Wiſeman' s Surgery. 


2. To draw out totally; to draw till nothing is 
Jeft. | 
Though the knowledge they have left us be 
worth our ſtudy, yet they exhauſted not all its trea- 
Lures : they left a great deal for the induſtry and 
ſagacity of after-ages. Locke. 
The nurſling grove 
Seems fair awhile, cheriſh'd with foſter earth; 
But when the alien compoſt is exbau/t, 
Its native poverty again prevails. 
Exua'us TION. . J. 
of drawing or draining. 
ExHa'USTLESS. adj. 


Philips. 


[from ex haft. Not to 


able. 

Of heat and light, what everduring ſtores 
Brought from the ſun's exbauſtleſs golden ſhores, 
Through gulphs immenſe of intervening air, 
Enrich the earth, and every loſs repair. Þlackm. 


| 


| and ſhe received only a penſion or exh:6:ti0n out of 


rious modes of inimitabllity or participation. 


[from exhauſt.] The act 


To EXHIBIT. v. 4. | exbibeo, Lat.] 


manner, 


E XH 


r. To offer to view or uſe; to offer or propoſe 
in a formal or publick manner. 

If any claim redreſs of injuſtice, they ſhould 
exhibit their petitions in the ſtreet. 

Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 

He ſuffered his attorney-general to exhivit a 
charge of highttreaſon againſt the earl. Cl:rendon. 

2. To ſhow; to diſplay. 

One of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetu- 
ally cælibiting a miſerable example of the weakneſs 
of mind and body. Pope. 

Exu1'B1TER. n. /. [from exbibit.] He that of- 
fers any thing, as a petition or charge, ia a publick 


He ſeems indifferent, 

Or rather ſwaying more upon our part, 

Than cheriſhing th' exhititers againſt us. Shekeſp, 

Exvy1iB1T10N. . ſ. [from cxbibit. 

1. The act of echibiting; diſplay ; ſetting forth. 
What are all mechanick works, but the ſenſi- 
ble chibition of mathematick demonttrations ? 

| Grew's (nod. Sac. 

2. Allowance; ſalary; penſion: it is much 
uſed for penſions allowed to ſcholars at the uni- 
verſity. | 
I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 

Due preference of place and eto, 

As levels with her breeding. Shake(p. Ot bello. 

What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
Like «xh:bition thou ſhalt have from me. Shakeſp. 

All was aftigned to the army and garriſons there, 


his coffers. Bacon. 

He is now neglected, and driven to live in exile 
upon a ſmall exhibition. Swift. 

3- Payment; recompence. | 

I would not do ſuch a thing for gowns, petti- 
coats, nor caps, nor any petty exh:bition, 

Shakeſpeare's Oi bells. 

Exu rs IT Iv E. adj. [from exbibit.] Repreſenta- 
tive; diſplaying. 

Truths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſome 
under ſtanding; or rather, they are the ſame with 
that underſtanding itſelf, conſidered as variouſly 
exhibitive or repreſentative, according to the va- 


Norris. 

To EXHV/LARATE. v. 4. [exhilaro, Lat.] To 
make cheerful; to cheer; to fill with mirth; to 
enliven; to glad; to gladden. 

The coming into a fair garden, the coming into 
a fair room richly furniſhed, a beautiful perſon, 
and the like, do delight and exh:/arate the ſpirits 
much, Bacom's Natural Tiſtory. 

The force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapours bland 

About their ſpirits, had play'd, and inmoſt pow'rs 

Made err, was now exhal'd. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Let them thank 

Boon nature, that thus annually ſupplies 

Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 

Fxhilarates their languid minds, within 

The golden mean confin'd. t 

ExHILARA'T10N. . /. [from exhilarate.] 

1. The act of giving gatety. 

2. The ſtate of being enlivened. 

Exhilaration hath ſome affinity with joy, though 
it be a much lighter motion. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

To EXHORT. v. a. [cxhortor, Latin.] To in- 
cite by words to any good action. 

We beſeech you, and exhort you by the Lord Je- 
ſus, that as ye have received of us, how you ought 
to walk, ſo ye would abound. Thel. 

My duty is to exhort you to conſider the dignity 
of that holy myſtery. Common Prayer. 

Deſigning or exhorting glorious war. Milton. 

ExHorRTA'TION. 2. ſ. | from exhort. | 

1. The act of exhorting ; incitement to good. 


Philips. 


If we will not encourage publick beneficence, 


till we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall overturn 
what we help to build, there is no room for ex- 
Hortations to charity. Altterbury, 
2. The form of words by which one is exhorted. 
III end my exbortation after dinner. Shakeſp. 
Exno'RTATORY. adj. [ from exhort.] Tending to 
exhort. 


| hortz or encourages by words. 


EXT 
Exno'sTER. ». /. [from -xhort.] One who ex- 


2% EXTCCAI E. v. a. 
to dry up. ft. 

Ex CAT ION. n. /. [from exiccate.] A refacti- 
on; act of drying up; ſtate of being dried up. 

What is more eaſily refuted than that old vulgar 
aſſertion of an univerſ. 1 frought and exicratio» of 
the earth? As if the ſun could evaporate the leaſt - 
drop of its moiſture, fo that it ſhould never de- 
icend again, but be ted and elevated quite 
out of the atmoſphere Bentley. 

Exi'ccATIVE. adj [from exiccate.] Drying in 
quality ; having the power of drying. 

E'xXIGENCE. IA. . [This word is probably on- 

E'x1Gxwcv. J ly a corruption of exigents, viti- 
ated by an unſkilful pronounciation.] | 

1. Demand; want; need. 

As men, we arc at our own choice, both for 
time and place and form, according to the cxrgence | 
of our own occaſions in private. Hooker. 

You have heard what the preſent condition 
and exigencies of theſe ſeveral charities are. Aterb. 

White our fortunes exceed not the meaſure of 
real convenience, and are adapted to the exig-ncirs 
of our ſtation, we perceive the hand of Provi- 
dence in our gradual and ſucceſſive ſupplies. Roger t. 
. 2. Preſſing necetlityz diſtreſs; ſudden occa - 

100. | 

This diſſimulation in war may be called ſtrata- 
gem and conduct; in other exigercies addreſs and 
dexterity. . Broome» 

Now in ſuch exigencies not to need, 

Upon my word you muſt be rich indeed ! 

A noble ſuperfluity it craves, - 

Not for yourſelf, but for your fools and knaves. - 

. Popes 

E'xictNnT. 2. /. (exigent, Lat.] ; - 

1. Preſſing buſineſs; occaſion that requires im- 
mediate help. | 5 

In ſuch an exigen: I fee not how they could have 
ſtaid to deliberate about any other regiment than 
that which already was deviſed to their hands. 

Hooker, Nr face. 

The council met, your guards to find you ſent, 
And know your pleaſure in this exigent, Waller. 

2. [A law term. ] A writ ſued when the defen- 
dant is not to be found, being part of the proceſs 
leading to an outlawry. Shakeſpeare uſes it for any 
extremity. Hanmer. 

3- End. 

Theſe 2 like lamps whoſe waſting oil is 

pent, - 
Wax dim, as drawing to their ex gent. Shakeſpeare. 

Extg uf. . /. [exiguitas, Lat.] Smallneſs ; 
diminutiveneſs; flenderneſs. of 20h 

The cut and ſhape of the extant particles is 
now ſuppoſed, Boyle on Colours. 

Ex1/GUous. adj. [exiguus, Lat.] Small; dimi- 
nutive ; little. Not uſed. | 

Their ſubtile parts and exignaus doſe are con- 
ſumed and evaporated in leſs than two hours time. 

Harvey. 
E'XILE. ». /. [exilium, Lat.] It ſeems ancĩent- 


| exficco, Latin] To dry; 
** 5 5 


ly to have had the accent inditferently on either 


ſyllable: now it is uniformly on the firſt.] 
1. Baniſhment; ſtate of being baniſhed from 
one's country. 
Our ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 
We've led fince thy exik. FShakſp. Coriolanus. 
Welcome is ex:/-, welcome were my death. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain of day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. The perſon baniſhed. 
O muſt the wretched exit ever mourn, - 
Nor after length of rowling years return ? 
Dryden's Virgit. 
Ulyſſes, ſole of all the victor train, 
An cæxile fram his dear paternal coaſt, 
Deplor'd his abſent queen, and empire loſt. 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
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ExVLE. adj. [exilis, Lat. 


Small; 
46 2 


lender; not 


EX I 
full; not powerful. Not in uſe, except in philo- | 
fophical Writings. | 

It were good to enquire what means may be to 
eraw-forth the cri heat which is in the air; for 
that may be a ſecret of great power to produce 
cold weather. Bacon. 

In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh 
a more exile ſound than when the lid is open. f 

Bacon Notur il Hiſtery. 

To EXILE. v. a. [from the noun. This had 
formerly the accent on the lait ſyllable, now ge- 
nerally on the firſt, though Dr yd:z has ufd both. | 
To baniſh; to drive from a country; to trant- 


Call home our car friends abroad, 
That fled the ſnares of watchtul tyranny. 

Shak: fpearce 

Foul ſubornation is predominant, 

And equity ex: your highnefs' land, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
For that offence, 
Immediately we do ex:/: him hence. 


They, fettered with the bonds of a long night, 
lay there exiled from the eterual Providence. 
Hijdom, xvii. 2. 
His brutal manners from his breaſt evi d, 
His mien he faſhion'd, and his tongue he fil'd. 
Drydon. 


Arms and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 


And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 

Exper” d and cd. Dryd. He 

ExITLE MEN T. . . | from c.] Baniſhment. 

Fit zoſborn was diſcarded into foreign ſervice for 
a pretty ſhadow of element. Matton. 

ExlLI“I ION. n. /. | exilitio, Latin.] The act of 
ſpringing or ruſhing out ſuddenly. 

From 1altpetre proceedcth the force and report 
of gunpowder : for ſulphur and ſmall-coal mixt, 
will not take fire with noiſe or eilten; and pow- 
der, which is made of impure and greaſy petre, 
hath but a weak emiſſion, and gives but a faint re- 
port. Brown. 
Ex “LIT V. . J [exilis Latin.] Slenderneſs; 
ſmallneſs ; diminution. 

Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day : 
the cauſe is the ex:/ity of the ſpirit, or perhaps the 
abſence of the ſun. Bacon. 

For ex:/;ity of the voice or other ſounds, it is 
certain that the voice doth paſs through ſolid and 
hard bodies, if they be not too thick; and through 
water, which is likewiſe a very cloſe body, and 
ſuch an one as letteth not in air. Bacon, 

A body, by being ſubtilized, can loſe nothing 
of its corporeity ; neither can it hereby gain any 
thing but ex:/ty ; for all degrees of fubtility are 
eſſentially the ſame thing. Greew, 

Exr/mous. adj. [ eximins, Latin, ] Famous; emi- 
nent; conſpicuous; ; excellent. Dit. 

Ex1ixAx1'T1ON. 2. ſ. [exinanitio, Latin.] Priva- 
tlon; lofs. | 

He is not more impotent in his glory than he 
was in his eximarnitio. Decay of Picty. 

Ta EXIST. v. u. [ea, Latin.] To be; to 
have a being. 

It is as eaſy to conceive that an Almighty Pow- 
er might produce a thing out of nothing, and make 
that to exiſt de novo, which did not ex before; as 
to conceive the world to have had no beginning, 
but to have exi/-d from eternity. e 

It ſeems reaſonable to enquire, how ſuch a mul- 
titude comes to make but one idea, ſince that com- 
bination does not always cx together in natur e. 

Locke, 
One year is paſt, a different ſcene ! 
No farther mention of the dean: 
Who now, alas, no more is miſt 
Than if he never did el. SR t. 

Ext'STENCE. 1. fe Fexiftantiay low Latin. 

Ex1'STENCY. State of being; actual poſ- 
ſeiſion of being. 

Nor is oniy the ex:/ency of this animal confidera- 
ble, but many things delivered thereof, 

Lrow''s Vulgar Errours. 

It is impoſſible any being can be cternal with 
ſuccetlive eternal phyical changes, or variety of 


Sh TY ſperre. | 


time of the Jewiſh exody at leaſt. 


EX O 
ſtates or manner of ex iftency, ally and neceſ. 
ſarily concomitant unto it. Hale. 

The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exi/tence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

Addiſon s Cato. 

When a being is conſidered as poſſible, it is ſaid 
to have an eſſence or nature: ſuch were all things 
before the creation, When it is conſidered as ac- 
tual, then it is ſaid to have exr/tcnce alſo. Matis Log. 

Ex1'STrExT. adj. | from exi/f.] Having being; 
in poſſeſlion of being or of exiſtence. 

Whatſoever ſign the ſun poſſeſſed, whoſe receſs 
or vicinity defineth the quarters of the year, thoſe 
ſeaſons were actually cent. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

The eyes and minds are faſtened on objects 
which have no real being, as if they were truly ex- 
tent. Dryden. 

EXISTIMA”TION. . / [exi/timatio, Latin. | 

1. Opinion. 

2. Eiteem. 

_ r. . J. [exit, Latin. ] 

The term ſet in the margin of plays to mark | 
the time at which the player goes off the Itage. 

2. Recets; departure; act of quitting the Rage; ; 
act of quitting the theatre of life. 

All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their eis and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
Shakeſpeare. 

A regard for fame becomes a man more towards 
the «xi than at his entrance into life. Swift. 

Many of your old comrades live a ſhort 135 and 
make a figure at their «cat. Swift. 

3. Paſſaze out of any place. 

In ſuch a pervious ſubſtance as the brain, they 
might find an eaſy either entrance or ext, almoſt 
every where. | Glanville, 

4. Way by which there is a paſſage out. 

The fire makes its way, forcing the water forth 
through its ordinary ces, wells, and the outlets 
of rivers. II oodauurd. 

ExUTIAL. adj. [ exitialis, Latin. ] Deſtruc- 

Ex1r'Tiovus. | tive; fatal; mortal;  delete- 
rious. Not in uſe. 

Moſt exitial fevers, although not concomitated 
with the tokens, exanthemata, anthraces, or Car- 
buncles, are to be cenſured peſtilential. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

E/xopus. J. /. [e.] Departure; jour- 

E'xoD1. þ ney from a place: the ſecond 
book of Moſes is ſo called, becauſe it deſcribes 
the journey of the Ifraelites from Egypt. 

In all probabiliry their years continued to be 
three hundred and ſixty-five days, ever ſince the 


Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

EX0LE'TE. adj. [exoleius, Latin, | Obiolete ; out 
of uſe. Dif. 

To Exo'LvE. v. a. [exolvo, Latin.] Tolooſe ; to 
pay. Dic. 

ExoLU'T10N. . . [exolutio, Latin.] Laxation 
of the nerves. 

Conſidering the evolution and languor enſuing 
that action in ſome, we cannot but think it much 
abridgeth our days. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Exo'/MPHALOS. u. ſ. [eg and Cape Go. ] A nayel 
rupture. 

To EXO'NERATE. v. a. [exmers, Latin.) To 
unload ; to diſburthen ; to iree from any heavy 
charge. | 

The glands being a congeries of veſſels curled, 
circumgirated, and complicated, give the blood 
time to ſeparate through the capillary vei'els into 
the ſecretory ones, which afterwards all ate 
themſelves into cone common ductus. Ray. 

Exonera/TION. n. . | from -<xonerate. ] THE: 
act of diſpurthening, or diſcharging. 

The body is adapted unto catins, drinking, 
nutrition, and other ways of repiction and - 
r tion. Grew: 


ExoP TABLE. adj. , Lat.] Deſire- 
able; o be fought with eagerneſs or defire. 

E'XxoRABLE. adj. [exorab; , Lat.] To be moy- 
ed by intreaty. 


f Is't real tliat { fee ? 
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Exo RBITAN CE. : 
ole eee F n. ſ. [from exorbitance,] 


1. The act of going out of the tract preſciibed 

2. Enormity ; grois deviation trom rule or 
right. 

i ſee ſome of this fault cleave to thoſe, who have 
eminently corrected all other exor6:24ncir; of the 
tongue, Government of the ogg. 


The reverence of my preſence may be a curb 


to your exarbitanciss. Dryden's Span. Þryar. 


The people were groſiy impoted on, to commit 


ſuch exorbrtancics as could not end but in the dillo- 
lution of the government. 


Swift onthe Difſenſions of Athens and Rome. 


3. Boundl.ts depravity. 
They riot ſtill, | 
Unbounded in exoro:tance of il. Garth's Diſpenſ. 
Ex OU TAN T. adj, Ce and orbito, Latin. } 
1. Going out of the preſcribed track. 


2. Devriting from the courſe appointed or rule 


eſtabliſhed. 
What ſignifies the fiction of the tortoiſe riding 


upon the wings of the wind, but to preſcribe. 


bounds and meatures to our ex9r6:itant paiſions ? 
. * 1. fe nge. 
Theſe phænomena are not peculiar to earth- 
quakes in our times, but have been obſerved in all 


age, and particularly thoſe e tunt commotions- 


of the waters of the globe. Wirdw. Nat. Hist. 

3. Anomalous ; not comprehended in a ſettled 
rule or method. 

The Jews who h ad laws ſo particul: irly deter- 
mining in all affairs what to do, were notwith- 
ttanding continually inured with cauſes ex2 tant, 
and ſuch as their laws had not provided for. Heber. 

4. Enormous; beyond due proportion; EX 
cellive. 0 


Their ſubjects would live in great plenty, were 


not the impoſitions ſo very cαοf ett; for the 
courts are too ſplendid for the territories. 
Add:jon on Italy. 

So endleſs and exorbitant are the defires of men, 
that they will grafp at all, and can form no 3 
of perfect happineſs with leſs. S. 

To EX ORBIT ATE. v. „. [ex and orbito, Latin. ] 
To deviate ; to go out of the track or road pre- 
ſcribed. 

The planets ſometimes would have approached 
the ſun as near as the orb of Mercury, and ſome- 
times have exorbitated beyond the diſtance of Sa- 
turn. Bentley. 

To EXORC ISE. v. a. | 2Sooxigu. ] 

1. To aqjure by ſome holy name. 

2. To drive away ſpirits by certain forms of ad- 
juration. 

3. To purify from the Anne of malignant 
ſpirits by religious ceremonies. 

And fry'rs, that through the wealthy regions 

run, 
Reſort to farmers rich, and bleſs their halls, 
And exorc/e the beds, and croſs the walls. Dryden. 

E'x0ke1sEk. n. . | from exorciſe.] One who 
practiſes to drive away evil ſpirits, 

E'X0RCISM. 2. . [22x47 @4w0. ] The form of ad- 
juration, or religious ceremony by which evil and 
malignant ſpirits ; are driven away. 

0 Fill his lor dſhip behold and hear our cx c:jms ? 

$h Ke care. 

symptoms ſupernatural, muſt be only curable 
by fupcraatural means; namely, by deyout pray- 
ers Or ens. Hur ey. 

TY XORCIS T. n. /. Le 1] 

One who by adjurarions, prayers, or religi- 
ous FI drives away malignavt ſpirits. 

Thien certain of the vagabond Jews, exarciſts, 
took vpn them to call over them which had ev 
ſpirits. AF Sy Xix. Iz. 

2. Anenchanter ; a conjuror. Improperty. 

Soul of Roms | 
Thou, like an -x91c7/#, haſt conjur'd up 
My mortified ſpirit. Shateſpeere's Jul. Cæſar. 
Is there no e 
! Beguiles the truer oftice of mine eyes ? 
Shakeſpeare”: Hill's well. 

EA!“ M. n. J., | Latin. } A formal pre- 
face; the proemial part of a compolition, 5 

or 
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Nor will I thee detain 
With poets fictions, nor oppreſs thine ear 
With circumſtance, and long ex9/diums here.“ 
7 NE May's Virgil. 

I have been diſtaſted at this way of writing, by 
reaſon of long prefaces and ca duns. 

LAdiſon on Med.cls. 

ExorNA'T10N. 7. f. [exornitio, Latin. | Orna- 
ment; decoration ; embeliiſhment. 

It ſeemeth that all thoſe curious cπ] n nation 
ſnould rather ceaſe. Hooker. 

Hyperbolical - exorzations and elegancies many 
much atfect. x Hats Origin of Mankind. 

Exo'sSATED. adj, | cx92fatus, Latin | Deprived 
of bones. . i Dit. 

Exos Ts 18. u. ſ. A and iv.] Any protube- 
rance of a bone that is not natural, as often hap- 
pens in yenereal cafcs. Qrincy. 

Exo'ssE0vs. adj. ſc and e, Latin.] VM. ant- 
ing bones; bunelels ; formed without bones. 

Thus we daily obſerve in the heads of fiſhes, as 
alſo in ſnails and ſoft ex9fi a5 animals, nature near 
the head h:.th placed a flat white ſtone, or teſta- 
ceous concretion, | Þ own. 

Exo TIER. adj. [*$:Tv3g.] Foreign; not pro- 
duced in our own country; not dome ſtick. 

Some learned men treat of the nature of letters 
as of ſome remote ci thing, whereof we had 
no knowledge but by fabulous relations. | 

| Holde:*s Elements of Speech. 

Continue freſh hot-beds to entertain ſuch evorick 
plants as arrive not to their perfection without 
them. : Ewvelyn's Kalendar. 

Exo TIR. . ſ. A foreign plant. | 

Claudian was feate:! on the other ſummit, Which 
was barren, and produced, on ſome ſpots, plants 


that are unknown to Italy, and ſuch as the gard- 


eners call :x9ticks, Adliſon”s Grardiun. 
To EXPA'ND. v. a. ſ[erpands, Latin.] 
1. Toſpread; to lay open as a net or ſhect. 
2. To dilate; to ſpread out every way; to dif- 
fuſe. 
She uſeth moſt the target to fence away the 
blow, and leaves all other weapon's to the Alcho- 
ran to propagate and expand itſelf. Iavsel. 
Be!lerophon's horſe, framed of iron, and placed 
between tro loadſtones, with wings cn, 
hung pendulous in the air. Brown's ig. Frrouys. 
An animal growing, capon its fibres in the air 
as a fluid. Arbuthnmt on Air. 
Along the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. Pope. 
Exr A NSE. . ſ. [pn um, Latin.] A body 
widely extended without ine qualities. 
A murmuring ſound 
Of waters iſſue from a cave, and ſpread 
Into a liquid plain; then ſtood unmov'd, 
Pure s th' expanſe of hea: 'n. Miltcn's Paradiſe Loft. 
Bright ag th' ether ea glows the green expanſc. 
Savage. 
On the ſmooth c of cryſtal lakes, 
The ſinking ſtone at firſt a circle makes; | 
The trembling furiace, by the motion ſtirr'd, | 
Spreads in a fecond circle, thei athird ; 
Wide, and more wide; the floating rings advance, 


Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the margin dance. 


oe. 
Et» ANSIBILITY. z. ſ. [from expanſitl:.] Ca- 
pac'ty of extenſion; poſtibility to be expanded or 
ſpread into a wider ſurface. 
W:iththe rotundity corzmon to the atoms of all 
fluids, trer2 is fome difference in bulk, by which 
the atoms in one fluid are diftinz ſhed from thoſe 
of another; elſe all fluids would be atike in weight, 
expanſiviity, and :I other qualities. rea, 
Exya'csipre. aj. | from chi, Lat in.] Ca- 
pable; capable to be ſpread into a wider ſurface. 
Bodies are not expurſi.! in proportion to their 
weight, or to the quantity of matter to be en- 
panded. Gab. 
Ex MNs10 K. 1. . [from expand.) 
5 5 The itate ef being expanded into a wider 
urface or greate 
"Tis bay rc that the condenſation and + 
- : nſation and e- 
parſion of any portion of the air is always propor 
tional to the weight and preſſure incumbent upon it. 
Bentley. 


| 


Survey the region, and confeſs her home. 


EXP 


2. The act of fpreading out. 


The eaſy expar/ion of the wing of a bird, and the 


lightneſs, ſtrength, .and ſhape of the feathers, are 
all fitted for her better flight. Grew's Ce Sacra. 

3. Extent; ſpace to which any thing is ex- 
tended. 


The capacious mind of man cannot be confined | 


by the limits of the world: it extends its thoughts 
even beyond the utmoſt -vpn//5z of matter, and 
makes excurſions into that incomprehenſible inane 

Locks. 

4. Pure ſpace, as diſtinct from extenſion in ſo- 
id matter. 

Diſtance or ſpace, in its ſimple abſtract con- 
ception, I call expan/ion, to diſtinguiſh it from ex- 
tenſion, which expreſſes this diſtance only as it is 
ia the ſolid parts of matter. oc Rte. 

It would for ever take an uſeleſs flight, 

Loft in expanſion, void and infinite. 
p Blackmore's Creation. 

Ex A NSIVE. adj. | from expord.| Having the 
dauer to ſpread into a wider ſurface, or greater 
pace. 

The elaſtick or expanſee faculty of the air, 
whereby it dilates itſelf when compretied, hath 
deen made uſe of in the common weather glaiſes. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Th' expanſive atmoſphere is cramp'd with cold. 

Thomſon. 

To ExXPATIATE. v. n. | expatior, Latin] 

1. To range at large; to rove without any pre- 
{cribed limits. 

Religion contracts the circle of our pleafures, 
but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expa- 
tate in. 0 Adtifon's Spechutor. 

He looks in heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 
Zids his free ſoul eine in the tkies ; 

\ midſt her kindred ſtars familiar roam, 
Pope. 

Expat free o'er all this ſcene of man; 

A mighty-maze ! but not without a plan. Pope. 

With wonder ſeiz'd, we view the pleaſing 

ground, 
And walk delighted, and cxpatiate round. 
Pep2*s Odyſſey. 

2 To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a cuſtom of offering the tongues to 
Vercury, becauſe they believed him the giver of 
eloquence : Dacier expatiates upon this cuſtom. 

- Broome. 
3. To let looſe ; to allow to range. This ſenſe, 
which is active, is very improper. 

Make choice of a ſubject, which, being of itſelf 
capable of all that colours and the elegance of de- 
gn can poſſibly give, Mall afterwards afford art 
an ample field of matter wherein to expatiate itſelf. 

| : Dry d. ns Dufreſnoy. 

To EXPECT. v. a. [expe#o, Latin. | 

1. To have a previous apprehenſion of either 
good or evil. 

We expected 
Immediate diſſolution. Milton. 
Needs muſt the ſerpent now his capital bruiſe 


Exp: with mortal pain. Milton. 
Good with bad 

Fxpe7 to hear, ſupernal grace contending 

With ſinfulneſs of man. Milton. 


Eve, now expe? great tidings. Milton. 
2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 
The guards. 
Ny me incamp'd on yonder hill, capec 
Their motion. Miltcn. 
While, capecting there the queen, he rais'd 
His wond'ring eyes, and round the temple gaz'd. 


Dryden. 

To ExPE'cT. v. n. To wait; to ſtay. 

Elihu had expeFed till Job had ſpoken. Job. 

ExPE'CTABLE. . d. from ape .] To be ex- 
peed ; to be hoped or feared. 

Occult an! ſpiritual operations are not pee 
from ice; for being bu! water congealed, it can 
never make good ſuch qualities. Brown's Ful. Err. 

Fx» ref ANCE; =_ 

8 3 Lu, * from expect, | 

1. The © or ſtate of expecting; expectation. 


Every MUment is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. Shkeſpear's Oibullo. 


expectation is from him. 


cough after a cold or an aſthma. 


% 


EXP 


Satyrs leave your petulance, 
Or elſe rail upon the moon, 
Your expecance is too ſoon ; 
For before the ſecond cock 
Crow, the gates will not unlock. 
Hen "fohnſon's Fairy Prince. 
This bleſſed expe ance mult be now my theme. 
15 5 l. 
But fy, my wand'ring muſe, how thou do'f ſtay ! 
ExpeZance calls thee now another way. Mul au. 
2. Something expected. 
There is exp-arce here from both the ſides, 


| What further you will do. Shakef. Trot. and Cr}. 


3. Hope; that of which the expectation is ac- 
companicd with pleaſure. 

Oh, what a noble mind is here ov'erthrown ! 

The cape Huey and rote of the fair ſtate. Shuts}, Iſam. 
EXPECTANT. adj. [French.] Waiting in ex- 

pectat ion. 

Her majeſty has offered conceſſions, in order to 
remove ſcruples raiſed in the mind of the expectant 
heir. Swift. 

Exyr/cTANT. a. ſ. [from expef.] One who 
waits in expectation of any thing ; oneheld in de- 
pendence by his hopes. 

They, vain expe/7Zants of the bridal hour, 

My ſtores in riotous expence devour, Pope's Odi y. 
This treatiſe was agreeable to the whole nation, 

except thoſe who had employments, or were ca- 

pectants. Swift to Pope. 

ExrECTTION. n. ſ. Ceæpectatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of expecting. 

The trees 
Should have born men, and expe:Zation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not. Shake/. Ant. and Cleo. 
The reſt, 

That are within the note of expe.Fation, 

Already are i' th' court. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
'Tis expeetation makes a ble{ting dear. Congr cves 
2. The ſtate of expecting either with hope or 

fear. | 

Live in a conſtant and ſerious expecation of that 
day, when we muſt appear before the Judge of 
heaven and earth. Rogers's Sermonse - 

3. Proſpect of any thing good to come. 

My ſoul, wait thou only upon God; for my 
FP}. Ixii. 5. 
4. The object of happy expectation; the Meſ- 
ſiah expected. a 0 

Now clear I underſtand, 

What oft my ſteadieſt thoughts have ſearch'tin vain, 

Why our great expe*ation ſhould be call'd 

The ſeed of women. Milton's Faradifſe Loft. 
5. A ftate in which ſomething excellent is ex 

pected from us. 

How fit it will be for you, born ſo great a 
prince, and of ſo rare not only expectation hut proof, 
to divert your thoughts from the way of goodueſs. 

4 Sidny. 

You firſt came home ; 

From travel with ſuch hopes as made you look'd on, 

By all men's eyes, a youth of exp2-/ution ; 

Pleas'd with your growing virtue I receiv'd you. 

: Ciæuay. 
Exp R/C TER. n. ſ. from expe. ] 

1. One who has hopes of ſomething. | 

Theſe are not great exp::r5 under your admi- 
niſtration, according to the period of governors 
here. Swifts 

2. One who waits for another. 

Signify this loving interview 
To the capccters of our Trojan part. | 3 

Sh.:k-ſpeare's Treil, and Crefſ. 

To EXPE'/CTOR ATE. v. . [x and pectus, Lat.] 
To eject from the breatt. 

,xcrementitious hamours are expec7orated by 2 

Har v n Conf. 
Morbifick matter is either attenuated ſo as to be 

returned into the channels, or expe f,, by 

covghing. A butll not. 

Exi'tcToRATION. n. ſ. | from expect . 

1. The act of diſcharging from the breaſt. 

2. That diſchange winch is made by conghing, 
bringing up phlegm, cr any thing that obſtructs 


the yeiJeb of the lunge, aud ſtraitens the breath. 


Seer Ys 


EX 


With water, vinegar, and honey, in pluriſies 
and inflam:nations of the lungs, he mixeth ſpices, 
for ee 13634 expertoration, Ar buthnot n Aliments, 

ExPE'CTORATI \ E. adj. [from expectorate.| Hav- 
ing the lr of promoting expectoration 

Syrups and other exp: ꝗ,ues, in coughs, muſt 
neceſſarily occaſion a creater cough. Harwiy on Con. 

ExyE/DIENCE 

er. wo (from expedient. ] 

1. Fitneſs ; propriety ; ſuitable to an end. 

Solemn dedications of things ſet apart for Divine 


Worſhip, could never have been univerſaliy prac- 


tiſed, had not right reaſon dictated the high e- 
diency and great uſe of ſuch practices. South. 
2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for expedition ; ad- 
venture ; or attempt. 
Let me hear 
What vefternight our council did decree, 
In pa wn this dear expedicnce, Shakſ. Ten. IV. 

It is alto uſed by Shakeſpeare for expedition ; 

haſte : diſpatch. 
I ſhall break 
The cauſe of our expedicnce to the queen, 
And get her leave to part. Shak:f. Ant. and Cleo. 

Eight tall ſhips, three thouſand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due exped::nce. 

rn 0 -ar?”s Richard II. 

EXPE'DIENT. a. [expedity Latin. ] 

7. Proper; fit; convenient; ſuitable. 

All things are not ee in things indifferent 
there is a choice ; they are not always equally ca- 
Peclient. Hooker. 

When men live as if there were no God, it be- 
comes exped:ont tor them that there ſhould be none; 
and them they endeavour to perſuade themſelves fo. 

Ti!otjon. 

2. In Shak-ſpear:, quick ; expeditious. 

| 1he adverſe winds, | 
Whoſe leiſure I have ſtaid, have given him time 
To land his legtons all as ſoon as I: 
His arches are exped::nt to this town. 
Shakeſpeare” King Jobn. 

ExpFHDIF XT. ». /. ee the adjective. 

T. That which wa orward, 2s means toan end. 

God does not project for our forrow, but our 
innocence ; and would never have invited us to 
the one, but as an cent to the other. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. A ſhift; means to an end which are contriv- 
ed in an exigence, or difficulty. 

Th' expedient pleas'd, where neither loſt his righit; 
Mars had the day, and Venus had the night, Dr yd. 

He flies to a new expedient to ſolve the matter, 
and ſuppoſes an earth of a make and 3 r like 
that of Des Cartes. wdward. 

ExPE/DIERNTLY. adv. [from exp Fs 

1. Fitly ; ſuitably ; conveniently. 

2. Haſtily; quickly. Not uſed. 

Let my officers of ſuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houſe and lands: 
Do this c dientiy, and turn him going. 

To E/XPEDITE. v. 4. { expedio, Latin. } 

1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pav'd, 
Toe . your glorious march. Milton. 

2. To haſten; to quicken. 

An inquiſition would ſtill be a further improve- 
ment, and would «cxpedite the converſion . the 
Papiſts. Sv V.. 

2. To diſpatch-; to iſſue from a publick office. 

Though ſuch charters be exped:t:d of courſe, 
and as of right, yet they are varied by diſcretion. 

Bacon. 


Shak:ſ. 


ner r. adj, | expeditus, Latin. ] 

r. Quick; haſty ; ſoon performed. 

Wholeſome advice, and cxpedite execution in 
freeing the Rate of thoſe monſters. Sandys. 

2. Eaſy; diſencumbered; ; 
diments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; nei- 
ther ſo fully as is requiſite for man's ſalvation, nor 


ſo eaſily as to make the way plain and expedite}: 


enough, that many may come to the knowledge 

of it, and ſo be ſaved, and therefore the Scrip-|x 

ture has been given. Hooker. 
3. Nimble; "active ; agile. 


| FpcPd and exil'd left the Trojan ſhore. Dryd. Ax. 


clear frorg impe- 


Came down upon us with a mighty power, 


; 00d reaſon for our not expending ſo much in 


EL. AT 


The more any man's ſoul is cleanſed from ſen- 
ſual luſts, the more nimble and exp. dire it will be 
in its oper ation, .TiUlotſon. 

It ſeems to be uſed by Bacon for light armed 
in the Roman fignification. 

He tent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces 
to ſpeed to Excter, to the reſcue of the town, 

Bacin's Henry VII. 

F/xvEDITELY. adv. [from expedite.] With 
quickneſs, readineſs, haſte. 

Nature left his ears naked, that he may turn 
them more exp-ditely for the reception of ſounds 
from every quarter. Grew. 

Exyt DY/T1ON. 7. f : [from expedite.] 

1. Haſte; ſpeed ; 1 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added a 
piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to ex- 
preſs that quick and ſpeedy dition wherewith 
ardent affections, the very wings of prayer, are 
delighted to preſent our ſuits in heaven. HAHooker. 

Ev'n with the ſpeedieſt exped:t:on - 
I will diſpatch him to the emperor's court. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. A march or voyage with martial intentions. 
Young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 


n their expedition tow'rd Philippi. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſur. 

Exr ED1 TIOUS. adj. | from c. dite. 

1. Speedy; quick; {yon done: as, an exped:- 
tio; march. 

2. Nimble; quick; ſwift; acting with cele- 
rity: as, an expediti945 runner. 

ExPtvrTIOUSLY. adv. [from expeditious. } 
Specdily ; nimbly ; with celerity. 

To EXPEL. v. a. [:xpello, Latin.] 

2. To drive out; to force away. 

The Lord your God ſhall cap them from before 
you, and drive them from out of your ſight. 

Fol. xXili. 5. 
I may know the let why gentle peace 
Should not expe/ theſe inconveniences. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Suppoſe a mighty rock to fall there, it would 
expel the waters out of their places with ſuch vi- 
olence as to fling them among the clouds. 

Burnet's Theory of the Farth. 

2. To eject; to throw out. 

Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, 
is either put up by vomit, or put down to the 
guts, and other parts of the body are moved to 

expel by conſent. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

The virgin huntreſs was not flow 
T' exp: the ſhaft from her contracted bow. Dryd. 

3- To hanith ; to drive from the place of reſi- 
dence. 

Arms and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 


4. To reje& ; to refuſe. 
And would you not poor fellowſhip expel, 
Myſelf would offer you t' accompany 
In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
5. To keep off ; te exclude ; to keep out. 
Since ſhe did neglect her look ing-glaſs, 
And threw her ſun expe/lng maſæ away, 
The air hath Rarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pitch'd-the lily tinQure of her face. Shate/. 
Oh that that earth which kept the world in awe. 
Would patch à wall, expe! the winter's flauw ! 
Shakeſpeare. 
ExPE/LLER. n. ſ. | from expel. One that ex- 
pes or drives away. 
To ExvE'xD. v. a. [expends, Latin. ] 
out ; to ſpend. 
17 my death might make this iſland happy, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs. 
Shak: P. Henry VI. 
The king of England waſted the French king's 
country, and thereby cauſed him to cxperd ſuch 
ums of money as exceeded the debt. III d. 
The publick burthens, though they may be a 


g 


To lay 


charity, yet will not juſtify us in giving nothing. 


bour of love. 


E X 
EX PEN SE. u. /. [expenſimy Latin.) Coſt ; 


charges ; money expended. 
Hence comes that wild and vaſt expenſe, 
That hath enforc'd Rome's virtue thence, 
Which ſimple poverty firſt made. 
Ben Jonſon” 5 Catiline, 
A feaſt prepar'd with riotous exper/e, 
Much coſt, more care, and moſt magnificence. 
Dryden. 
Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould not 
want ſo many ſprings as were convenient, and 
afford a ſupply every where ſuitable to the ne- 
ceſſities and exper/.. of each climate. Woodward. 
I can ſee no reaſon by which we were obliged 
to make thoſe prodigious expenſes. Swifts 
ExrENSsET UL. adj. [expenſe and fall.] Coſtly ; 
chargeable ; expenſive. 
No part of ſtructure is either more expenſe ul 
than windows or more ruinous. Wutton's Arch. 
ExePE'NSELESS. adj, [from expenſc.| Without 
coſt. 
A phy ſician may ſave any . by this frugal 
and expen/-leſs means only. Milton on Education, 
What health promotes, 51 gives unenvy'd 
peace, 
Is all expenſeleſs, and procur'd with eaſe. | 
Blackmore, 
ExPE/NS1VE. adj. [from cap. 


1. Given to expenſe; extravagant; luxurious. 


Frugal and induſtrious men are fr iendly to the 


eſtablithed government, as the idle and expon/ine 
are dangerous. Temple. 

2. Coſtly; requiring expenſe: as expenſive 
dreſs ; an expenſi\ ve journey. 

3- Liberal; generous ; diſtributive, 

This requires an active, exper/ive, indefatigable 
goodneſs, ſuch as our apoſtle calls a work 3 la- 
| pratr. 

ExPE'NSIVELY., adv. [from expenſive. } With 
great expenſe; at great charge. 

I never knew him live ſo great and exp-/n/ively 


as he hath done ſince his return from exile, Swift. 


ExPE/XS1VENESS. z. . | from expenſive. ] 

I. Addiction to expenſe ; extravagance. 

2. Colineſs. 

Their highways, for their extent, ſolidity, or 
expcnſivin:ſs, are ſome of the greateſt monuments 
oi the grandeur of the Roman empire. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 

EXPERIENCE. n. ſ. | experientiay Latin.} 

I, Practice; frequent trial. 

Hereof exper ic:ce hath informed reaſon, and 
time hath made thoſe things apparent which were 
hidden. Raleigh, 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end, 

Till warn'd, or by capcrience taught, ſhe learn, 

That not to know at large of things remote 

From uſe, obſcure aud ſubtle, but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wiſdom ; what is more, 1s fume 

Or emptmeſs, or fond impertinence, 

And renders us in things that moſt concern 

Unpractis'd, unprepar dq, and ſtill to ſeek. Million. 
2 Knowledge gained dy trial and practice. 

Boys immature in knowledge, 
Pawn their ces to their preſent pleaſure. 


Shak: ſpear "Po 


But if you'll proſper, mark what I adviſe, 
Whom age and long caperzence render wiſe. 

To EXr F/RIENCE. P. a. 22 88 the noun. ] 

1. To try; to practiſe. 

2. To know by pr actiſa. 

He through the armed files 
Darts his cap ice 'd eye. | Milton, 

ExP#/KIENCED, participal adj. Li om expe- 

7 tenc Os 
a {kilful by experience. 

We muſt perfect, as much as we can, our ideas 
of the diſtin& ſpecies ; or learn them from ſuch 
as are uſed to that ſort of things, and are exper:- 
enced in them. Locke. 

2. Wile by long practice. 

To him expericnc'd Neftor thus rejoin'd, 

O friend! what ſorrows do'!t thou bring to mind! 
Pope, 


Exyrx- 


Pope, 
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from it, produce any. 


E X P 


FxPrRIENCER, . ſ. One who makes trials; a 


practiſer of experiments. 


A curious experiencer did affirm, that the like- 
neſs of any object, if ſtrongly enlightened, Will 
appear to another, in the eye of him that looks 
ſtrongly and ſteadily upon it, 'till he be dazzled 
by it; even after he ſhall have turned his eyes 
from it. Digby on Bodlies. 

EXPERIMENT. ». ſ. [experim:nium, Latin. | 
Trial of any thing; ſorgething done in order to 
diſcover an unceitain or unknown effect. 

That which ſheweth them to be wiſe, is the 
gathering of principles out of their own particu- 
lar experiments, and the framing of our particular 
ecpperiments, according to the rule of their princi- 
ples, ſhall make us ſuch as they are. Hooker, 


It is good alfo not to try experiments in ſtates, ex- 
cept the neceſlity be urgent, or the utility evident. 


: Bacon. 

Adam ! by ſad experiment IJ know, 
How little weight with thee my words can find. 
: Milton, 
Till his fall man's mind was ignorant of no- 


thing but of ſin; or, at leſt, it reſted in the no- 


tion without the ſmart of the experiment. 
| South's Sermons. 

When we are ſearching out the nature or pro- 
perties of any being by varions methods of trial, 
this ſort of obſervation is called.experiment. 

| | Watts on the Mind. 

To ExPe/RIMENT. v. a. from the noun.] 

I. To try; to ſearch out by trial. 

Franciſco Redi experm-ni-d that no putrefied 
Aeſh will of itſelf, if all inſects he carefully kept 
Ray on the Creution. 

2. To know by experience. 

When the uccefhon of ideas ceaſes, our per- 
ception of duration ceates with it, which every 
one eaporim nts whillt he fleeps ſoundly, Locle. 

ExvnERIMETNXTALE. adj. {from experiment. ] 

I. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon expcriment ;. formed by obſer- 
vation. 

Truſt not my reading, nor my obſervations, 
Which with experimntal ſeal do warra'it, 

The tenor of my book. 
Shakeſpeare's Much Ads abt Nothing. 

The experim-9:al teſtimony of Gillius is moſt 
eonſiderable of any, who behel4 the courfe there- 
of. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 

3. Known by experiment or trial. 

We have no other evidence of univerſal impe- 
netrahility, beſides a large experience, without an 
8xperi;intul 2Kception. Newton's Opticks. 

Theſe are ſo far from being ſuhſervient to atheiſts 
in their audacious attempts, that they rather afford 
an cxp:1:imntal confirmation of the univerſal le- 
luge. Bentley's Sermons. 

— 

ExPERIMENTALLY. adv. [from experimental.) 
By experience ; by trial; by experiment; by ob- 
ſervation. 

The miſcarriage being ſometimes univerſal, has 
made us impart what we have experimentally learn- 
ed by our own obſervations. Ewvelyn's Aulindar. 

While the man is under the ſcourge of aflictio:, 
he is willing to abjure thoſe fins which he now e 


feriment ul'y finds attended with ſuch bitter conſe- 


quences. Rover: s Sermons, 

Ex M NT ER. 2. ſ. [from experiment, ] One 
who makes expe: iment. 

Galilens and Morſennus, two exact experimenters, 
do think they find this verity by their experiences; 
but ſure!y this is impoſſible to be done. 

Digi y on Bodies. 

EXPERT. adj. ſexpertns, Latin. 

1. Skilful; addreſsful; intelligent. 

Now we will take ſome order in the town, 
Placing therein ſome -xp-rt officers. 

S/ a ſpears's Henry VI. 
Again fair Alma fits conteſt, 

On Florimel's 2xperter break : 
When ſhe the riſing gh conſtrains, 
And by concealing fpeaks her pains. 
2. Ready; dexterous. | 
The meaneſt ſculptor in th' Æmilian ſquare, 

Can imitate in braſs the nail, and hair ; 
4 


Prior. 


EXP 


Fxpert in trifles, and a cunning fool, _ 
Able t' expreſs the parts, but not diſpoſe the 
whole. Dryden. 

They have not the good luck to be perfectly 
knowing in the forms of ſyllogiſm, or exper: in 
mode and figure. Locke. 

3. Skilful by practice or experience. This 
ſenſe is rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge of particu- 
lars, one by one ; but the general counſels, and 
the plots and marthalling of affairs, come beſt 
from thoſe that are learned. Bacon. 

4. It is uſed dy Pope with of before the object 
of ſkill, generally with i. 

Thy offspring bloom, 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 
The gifts of Heaven to guard the hoary ſtate. 
: | P:pr's Odyſſey. 
ExyE'RT LY. adv. [from expert. ] In a fkilful, 


ready, and dextrous manner. 


Ex”E'RTNESS. u. . | from expert. ] Skill; rea- 
dineſs; dexterity. 

What his reputation, what his valour, honeſty, 
and expertneſs in war. Shak. Alls well that ends well. 
The army, for the experts and valour of the 
ſoldiers, was thought ſufficient to have met the 
greateſt army of the Turks. Knoll ss Hiſtory. 

ExYT ABLE. adj. | from expiatz.] Capable to be 
expiated, or atoned. 

To E'XPIATE. v. a. [expio, Latin.) 

1. To annul the guilt of a crime by ſubſequent 
acts of piety ; to atone for. 

Strong and able petty felons, in true penitence, 
implore permiſſion to exprate their crimes by their 
aſſiduous labours in ſo innocent and ſo hopeful a 
work. Bacon's Phyſical Remains, 

The odium which ſore men's rigour or remifl- 


tolved to exprat- by regulations. King Charles. 

For the cure of this diſeate an humble, ſerious, 
hearty repentance is the only phyiick ; not to ex- 
tate the guilt of it, but to qualif 7 us to partake of 
the benefit of Chriſt's atonement. 

| Ray en the Creation. 

2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 

3- To make reparation for. 

The treaſurer obliged himſelf to exprate the in- 
jury, to procure ſome declaration to that purpoſe, 
under his majeſty's ſign manual. Clarendon. 

The more they have hitherto embezzled their 
parts, the more they endeavour to e that un- 
thriftineſs by a more careful managery for the fu- 
ture. ; Government of the T ongue, 

Exp TAT ION. n. f. | from cats. 


crime, 
2. The means by which we atone for crimes ; 
atonement. 
Law can diſcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thoſe hadowy rxpintions Weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats, 
Milten's Paredifſe I ft. 
The former part of this poem is but a due expra- 
on tor my not lerving my king and country in it. 
| Dryden. 
Let a man's innocence be what it will, let his 
| virtues riſe to the higheſt pitch of perfection, 
there will be ſtilt in him to many ſecret fins, ſo 
many human frailties, ſo many offences of igno- 
r..nce, pation, and prejudice, fo many unguarded 
words and thoughts, that without the advantage 
of ſuch an expiation and atonement, as Chriſtianity 
bas revealed to us, it is impoſſible he ſhould be 
ſaved. | Addiſon"s Spe#2. 
2. Practices by which the threats of ominous 
prodigies were averted. | 
Upon the birth of ſuch monſters, the Grecians 
and Romans did uſe divers forts of exp:ations, and 
to go about their principal cities with. many ſolemn 
ceremonies and ſacrifices. Hayward. 
E/XrFATORY. adj, [from-expiate.] Having the 
power of expiation or atonement. 
His voluntary death for others prevailed with 
God, and had the force of aw-expratory e 
oer. 


;  ERPILA&' TION» 3. 72 [expilatio, Latin. ] Rob- 
p 


open places is ſtronger. 


neſs had contracted upon my government, I re- 


1. The act of expiuting or atoning for any 


EXP 


bery ; the act of committing waſte upon land to 
the loſs of the heir. 

ExP1RA'TION. . . [ from expire.] 

1. That act of reſpiration which thruſts the ai? 
out of the lungs, and contracts the cavity of the 
breaſt, Quincys 
In all expiration the motion is outwards, and 
therefore rather driveth away the voice than draw- - 
eth it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the 
ſymptoms are a violent fever, and a moſt exqui- 
ſite pain increaſes upon inſpiration; by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which the great- 
eſt pain is in expir.tion. Arbuthnot on Diets. 

2. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death. 

We have heard him breathe the groan of epi- 
ration. | Rambler. 

3- Evaporation ; a& of fuming out. 

4. Vapour ; matter expired. f 

Words of this ſort reſemble the wind in fury 
and impetuoaſneſs, in tranſientneſs and ſudden e 
piration. Decay of Fiæcy. 

Cloſe air is warmer than open air, as the cauſe 
of gold is an expiration from the earth, which in 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

5. The ceſſation of any thing to which fe is 
figuratively aſcribed. 

To ſatisfy ourſelves of its expiretion we darken- 
ed the room, and in vain endeavoured to diſcover 
any ſpark of fire. Bo xle. 

6. The concluſion of any limited time. 

If 'till the cxp/ration of your month, 

You will. return and ſojourn with my ſiſter, 
Diſmiſling half your train, come then to me. 

IS Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
This he did in a fortnight after the capri of 
the treaty of Uxbridge. Clarendon. 

To EXPVRE. v. a. ſexpiro,. Latin. ] ny 

I. 10 breathe out. 

Jo fave his body from the ſcorching fire, - 
Which he from helliſh entrails did exprre. 
Fairy Queen. 

Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual mo- 
tion of inſpiring and expiring air. 

Harvey on Conſumptions.. 

This chaff d the boar; his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. 

Dryden's Ovid. 
2. To exhale; to ſend out in exhalations. 
The fluid which is thus ſecreted, and expired 
forth along with the air, goes off in inſenſible par- 
cels. Woodward, 

3. To cloſe; to conclude ;. to bring to an end. 
Obſolete. 

When as time flying with wings ſwift, 

#xpircd had the term that theſe two javels 
Should render up a reck'ning of their travels. 
Hubber d's Tale. 


? 


To Ex IRE. v. u. 
1. To make an emiffion of the breath. 
If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any ani- 
mal be ſtopt, it ſuddenly dies. Welton's Ang ler. 
2. To die; to breathe the laſt. 
For when the fair in all their pride expres 
To their firſt elements the ſouls retire. Popes 
3- To periſh ;. to fall; to be deſtroyed. 
All thy praiſe is vain, 
Save what this verſe, which never ſhall expire, - 
Shall to thee purchaſe. Spenſer. 
The dead man's Kknell, 
Is there ſcarce aik'd, for. whom ; and good mens 
I:ves a 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicxen. Shakeſpeare's Machab.. 
4. To fly out with a blaſt. | 
The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of every ſize, 
The linſtocks touch, the pondrous ball expires 3 
The vigorous ſeaman every porthole ples, 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Drydea 
5. To conclude; to terminate; to come to ags 


end. - 


* 


A month before 
This bond exprres, I do expect return 


Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 
Shakeſpeare” 


To EXPLAIN. ». 6. [explan, Latin. ] To ex” 
; BY 


vat 


þ 


pound: to illuſtrate; to clear by notes or com- 


E XP 


Mcitaries. 

Such is the original deſign, however we may 
ce in it aw av. AVI. e Parergon. 

You will have variety of commentators to ca- 
ple the difficult pailages to you. 

Some: 5 lind the meaning quite away. Pope. 

Xp IL. IR Ah I. E. adj. from explain] Capable 
of being explained or interpreted, 

Ir 1s 4ymb: lically exp/4ina5/c, and implieth pu- 
riſication and cleanneſs.  Prown's Fulgar Errours. 

Exp LIN ER. u. ſ. [from explain.] Expoſitor ; 
int-rpreter ; commentator. 

ExyvlaxaTION. n. ſ. [from explain. ] 

1. The act of explaining or interpreting. 

2. The ſenſe given by an explainer or inter- 
preter. 

Before this nation be condemned, and the 
bill found upon it, ſome lawyers mould fully in- 
form the jury. Swift. 

Ex?LaixNaiToRyY. adj. [from explaiz.] Contain- 
ing explanation. 

Had the printer given me notice, I would have 
printed the names, and writ explanator: y notes. 

Swift. 

EXPLETIVE. u. f. [erplitivum, Latin. ] Some- 
thing uſed only to take up room ; ſomething of 
 o hich the uſe 15 only to prevent a vacancy. 

Theſe are not only uſeful epi, to 2. 
but great ornaments of ſtyle. Swift. 

Oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

While exp/ :ives their feeble aid do join. 
Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 

Ex»/:tive;, whether words or ſyllables, are made 
uſe of purely to ſupply a vacancy : d, before 
verbs plural, is abſolutely ſach; and future re- 
finers may explode did and dos. | Pope. 

E'xPL1C4uLE. od}. [from explicate.] Explain- 
able; poſſible to be explained. 

Many difficulties, ſcarce cvlical li with any cer- 
tainty, occur in the fabrick of human nature. 

Hal:”s Origin of Mankind. 

Great variety there is in compound bodies, and 
litle many af them ſeem to be explicable. Boyle. 

T. EXPLICATE. v. a. ſexplico, Latin.) 

1. To unfold ; to expand. 

They -x//:cot- the leaves, and ripen 0 
For the ſilk labourers.of the mulberry wood. 

Blackmore. 

2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 

They do not underſtand that part of Chriſtian 
palofophy which exp/cates the ſecret nature of 
this divine ſacrament. Taylor. 

Although the truths may be elicited and eie . 
by the xi ntemplation of animals, yet they are 
more 
man. Hales Oritin of Mankind. 

ne laft verſe of lus laſt ſatyr is not yet ſuf- 
tie:ently ca 16 exted; Dryden. 


Ex lic * ION. 7, * [from explicate.] 
tr. The act of opening; unfolding or expanding. 
The . act of explaining ; interpretation; ex- 


50 7. 
Tbe church preacheth, firſt publiſhing, by way 


" of teſtimony, the truth of which from them ſhe 


* 


- 
4% 


hath received, written in the ſacred volumes of 
Scripture; ſecondly, by way of caplicabian, diſcover- 
ing the myſteries w iich! lie hid therein. 775 

Many things are needfal for cxp/ration, and ma- 
nu for application unto particular occaſions. ober. 

Allow ances are made in the exp/cat:9n of our 
Saviour's parables, Wich hold only as to the main 


ſcope. Alien ui y. 
3. The ſenſe given by an explainer; interpreta- 
tion. 


*Tis the ſubſtance of this theory I mainly depend 
upon: many fingle exp/ications and particularities 
may be rectified upon farther thoughts. 

Burnet”: Theory © off th: Earth. 
E'xPLICATIVE. adj, [from explicite.] Having 
a tendency to explain. 

Tf the term which is added to the ſubject of a 

complex propoſition be either eſſential or any way 


neceſſary tO it, then it is called explicative; for it 


aly explains the oe; as, every mortal man 1s 


a fon of Adam | Watts's i 
N * 


learly evidenced in the contemplation of 


2 


E YP 


Exr tc TOR. n. ſ. [from explicate.] Expound- 
er; interpreter; explainer. 
EXPLICIT. adj. | explicitus, Latin. ] Unfolded ; 
plain; clear; not obſcure ; not merely implied. 
We muſt 1: y aſide that lazy and fallacious me- 
thod of cenſuring by the lump, and bring things 
cloſe to explicit pr oof and evidence. 
Burnet's Theory of ths E 
Theſe ſpeculations, when moſt refined, ſerve 
only to ſhew how impothble it is for us to have 
a clear and explicit notion of that which is inſinite. 
South's Sermons. 
ExvLYciTLY. adv, [from explicit. ] Plainly ; 
directly; not merely by inference or implication. 
This querulous humour carries an impficit re- 
pugnance to God's difpofals ; but where it is in- 
dulged, it uſually is its own expoſitor, and explicitly 
avows it. Government of the Tongue. 
To EXPLO/DE. v. a. [explodo, Latin, ] 
r. To drive out diſgracefully with ſome noiſe of 
contempt; to treat with open contempt; to treat 


not only with neglect, but open diſdain or ſcorn. 


Him old and young 

Fx placed, and had feiz'd with violent hands, 

Had not a cloud deſcending ſnatch'd him thence 

Unſeen amid' the throng. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Thus was th' applauſe they meant, 

Turn'd to exp/nuiny hiſs, tr iumph to ſhame, 

Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths. Ni. 
Old age exp/oces all but morality. 
There is pretended, that a magnetical globe or 

terrella, being placed upon its poles, would have a 

conſtant rotation ; but this is commonly exploded, 

as being againſt all experience. Vi Dads, 
Shall that man paſs for a proſicient in Chriſt's 
ſchool, who would have your exploded in the ſchool 
of Zeno ? Seuth, 
Provided that no word, which a ſociety ſhall 
give a ſanction to, be antiquated and exploded, they 
may receive whatever new ones they ſhall find oc- 


gn for. St. 
To drive out with noiſe and violence. 
But late the kindled power did exp/ode _ 
The maſly ball, and the braſs tube unload. He. 


ExP1io'DER. . . [from explode. | An hiſſer; 
one who driyes out any perſon or thing with open 
contempt. 

EXPLOIT. ». /. [-xpletum, Latin, res explcta. | 
A defign accomplithed ; an atchievement ; a ſuc- 
ceſsful attempt. 

K now'ſt thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a cloſe Free of death ? 


Sh: ke ſpeare” 3 Rich. wa III. 1 


Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won ; 

But mine it will that no exp/-:t have done. 
Shake peare*s Henry VI. 
How ſhall I relate 

To human ſenſe tl inviſible e xploits 
Of warring ſpirits ? Milton's Paradiſe L.aſt. 

He br eaks fierce Hannibal's inſulting heats; 
Of which exp/9it thus our friend Ennius treats. 


Denham, e 


Will you thus diſhonour 
Your paſt exp/9:z5, and ſully all your Wars! 
dd li: 1s Cato. 

To Exprio'tT. ov, a. from the noun. | To per- 
form; to atchieve. Not uſed. 

He exp/9ited great matters in his own perſon in 
Gallia, and by his ſon in Spain. Camden's Rematns, 

To EXPLORATE. v. a. [expl;ro, Latin. | To 
ſearch out; to try by ſearching ; to explore. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith e- 
rate their Wan. Brow), Villar Krrours 

ExPLokxA'TION. . f. [from ex#/orate.] Search; 
Examination. 

For exact exp/oration ſcales ſhould he ſuſpended 
where the air is quiet, that, clear of impediments, 
they may the more freely convert upon their natu- 
ral verticity. Brown's Vulgar Þrrours. 

Uſe may be made of the like way of exp/oration 
in that enquiry which puzzles 10 many modern 
naturaliſts. Boyle. 

ExPLoRa'roR., v. ſ. [from exp/o1 le.] One who 
ſearches; a ſearcher ; an examiner. 

ExPLO/RATORY, adj. | from explorate. ] Search- 
ing; examining. 


a. 


Roſcommon. 


| be algebraically conttructed. 


E X P 


To EXPLORE. v. a. [cxploro, Latin. ] To 171 
to ſearch into; to examine by trial. 


Abdiel that fight endur'd not, where he ſtood 
Among the mightieſt, bent on higheſt deeds, 


And thus his own undaunted heart explores. Milton, 


Divers opinions T-have been inclined to queſtion 


they be agreeable to true grounds of philofop! Ws 
or the xploring experiments of the fire. Foyle. 
But Capys, and the reſt of founder mind, 
The fatal preſent to the flames deſigu'd, 
Or to the wat' ry deep ; at leaſt to hore 
The hollow ſides, 28 Indden frauds cxp/ore, 
Dryden? An id. 
The mighty Stagyr ite firſt lest the: More, 
Spread all his ſails, and durit the deeps explore 3 
He ſteer'd ſecurely, and diſcover'd far, 
Led by the light of the AY onian ſtar. 
Laps Flay on Criticiſm, 
FxPLO'REMENT. 7. ſ. | from cxpiore.] Search; 
trial. 
The fruſtrated ſearch of Porta upon the Ee 
ment of many, could ſcarce find one. 
Bruns Pulgar Errors, 


Exp Los 10. 1. J. from exploc t ] The act of 


driving out any thing with noiſe and violence. 


Thoſe parts which abound with ſtrata of ſtone, 
or marble, making the ſtronzeſt oppoſition, are 
the moſt furiouſly thattered ; an event obſervable 
not only in this, but all other :x-/o/215 whatever. 

IF Ges s Notural Hiſtos v. 

In Spe the charcoal and ſulphur eafily 
take fire, and ſet fire to the nitre ; and the ſpirit 
of the nitre being thereby rarified into vapour, 
ruſhes out with eli, after the manner that 
the vapour of wat-r ruſhes out of an æolipile: 
the ſulphur alſo, being volatile, is conderted into 
vapour, and og the c Newton's Opt. 

With -x-lifton vatt, 

The thunder raiſes Fs tremendous voice. 

Thomſon, 

Expro s 1K. adj. [from exp/ade,] Driving out 
with noiſe and violence. x 

Theſe minerals conſtitute in the earth a Kind of 

natural gunpowder, which takes fire; and by the 
aftiſtance of its eap/3//ve power, renders the ſhock 
greater. V-odward, 

EXPO/NENT. ». /. from 2350, Latin.) 

Exporent of the ratio, or proportion between any 
two numbers or quantities, 13. the evporent ariſing 
when the antecedent is divided by the conſequent : 
thus ſix is the export of the ratio which thirty 
hät v0 five. Alfo a rank of numbers in arith- 
metical progreſſion, beginning from o, and placed 
over arank of numbers in geometrical progreſtion, 
are called indices or exponents and in this fs found- 
ed the reaſon ad demonſtration of logarithms ; for 
addition and fubtra&tion of theſe expments anſwers 
to multiplication and diviſion in the geometrical 
numbers. Hard is. 

EN p NIX TIAL. adi. | from exponent.) 

Exponential curves are ſuch as partake both of 
the nature of algebraick and tranſcendental ones. 
They partake of the ſormer, becauſe they conſiſt 
of a finite nuniber of terms, though thoſe terms 
themſelves are indeterminzte ; and they are in 
ſome meaſure traaſcendental, becauſe they cannot 


To EXPORT. v. a. Lv to, Latin. | To carry 
out of a country, gener: all y 11 the way of trathck, 
Glorious followers taint b. ine fs for vant of ſe- 
crecy, and export” honour from a man, aud make 
him a return in envy. 
Pacor's Hays, Civil and Aera]. 
Edward III. by his encour 3 ent of trade, 
turned the ſcale ſo much in favour of Engliſh mer- 
chandiſe, that, iy a balance of trade t 
time, the e 7: A commodities nd to two 
hundred niney-four thouſand pounds, and the ime 
ported but to thirty-eiglit thoufand, 
LM 2 en”; 5 Fre I: ellen. 
Great ſhips brought from: the Indies precious 
wood, and exported pearls and robes. 
Ar bathna? 91: 8 
Exyo'«T. . /. from the verb.] Commodity 
cariied out in tratlick, 


ExPORTA- 


AKen in his 


not only as a naturaliſt, but as a chymiſt, whether 


Harris, 
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EXP 
Vxronra/rION. . J. [from export.) The act 


or practice of carrying out commodities into other 
countries. | 5 | 
The cauſe of a kingdom's thriving is fruitfulneſs 
of ſoil to produce neceffaries, not only ſufficient 
for the inhabitants, but for exportation into other 


countries. - : Swift, 

Exvo'zTER, n. ſ. [from export. ] He that carries 
out commadities, in oppoſition to the zporier, who 
brings them in. 

Money will be melted down, or carried away 
in coin by. the exporter, Whether the pieces of each 
ſpecies he by the law bigger or lets. '. Locke, 

Ty, EXPO SE. v. a. [expon?, expofitum, Lat. expo- 
fer, French. ] 

1. To lay open; to make liable. 

Take phyfick, Pomp; 
Eæpoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'f ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew Heaven juſt. Shak-/peare's A. Laas. 
Who here 
Will envy whom the higheſt place exps/cs 
Foremoſt to ſtand againſt the Thunderer's aim? 
Million. 
To paſs the riper period of his age, 
Acting his part upon a crowded ſtage, 
To laſting toils expos'd, and endleſs cares, 
To open dangers, and to ſecret ſnares. Prio, 

e. To put in the power of any thing. 

But {till he held his purpoſe to depart ; 

For as he lov'd her equal to his life, 

He would not to the ſeas expe his wife. Dryden. 
3. To lay open; to make bare; to put in a ſtate 

of being acted upon. | 

Then joyous birds frequent the loneir grove 
And beaſts, by nature ſtrong, renew their love; 
Then fields, the blades of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 
And while the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows, 

Earth to the breath her boſom dares expr/ſc.. 
Dryder's Virgil. 
4. To lay open to cenſure or ridicule ; to ſhew 
w ſuch a ſtate as brings contempt. 

Like Horace, you only exe the follies of men, 

without arraigning their vices. a 
Dryden's Juvenal Dedication. 

Tully has juſtly -expo/ed a precept, that a man 

Mould live with his friend in ſuch a manner that if 


he became his enemy, it ſhould not be in his power 


to hurt him. Add. jun's Spectator. 
A fool might once himſelf alone eh; 
Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. 


Pope. | 


Your fame and your property ſuffer alike, you 
are at once expo/-d and plundered. Pope. 
5. To lay open to examination. | : 
Thoſe who ſeek truth only, freely s their 
principles to the teſt, and are pleaſed to have them 
examined. Locke. 

6. To put in danger. 

The expy/ing himſelf notoriouſly did change the 


fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give 


ground. Clurendlon. 
7. To caſt out to chance. | 
A father, unnaturally careleſs of his child, gives 
him to another man; and he again expoſes him: a 
third man finding him, breeds up and provides for 
tum as his own. Locke. 
Helpleſs and naked on a woman's knees, 
To be expo;'d or rear'd as fe may pleaſe, 
Feel her neglect, and pine from her diſeaſe. Prior. 
8. To cenſure; to treat with diipraifſe. A collo- 


quial abuſe of the word. 
A little wit is equally capable of exp9/irg a beau- 
ty, and of aggravating a fault. Addiſon's Spectator, 


ExPos1!T10N. n. ſ. | from expoſ:. | 
1. The ſituation in which any thing is placed 
with reſpect to the ſun or air. 

Water he chuſes clear, light, without taſte or 
ſmell; drawn from ſprings with an eaſterly expo/i- 
tion. Artuthno. 
Ihe diverſity of expo/ition of the ſeveral kitchens 
in this city, whereby ſome receive the rays of the 


ſun ſooner, and others later, will occaſion great 


irregularity as to the time of dining. Arbuthnot. 
2. Explanation; interpretation ; ¶ rom expound, 


expo, Latin.) 


{the mind of God, under any judgment or afflic- 


EXP 
My lord of Tork, it better ſhew'd with you, 

en that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your exp2/it:ou on the holy text. Shak. Henry IV. 

You are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law: your expoſition 
Hath been moſt found. 

Shakeſpear”®s Merchant of Venice, 
have ſometimes very boldly made ſuch expo/i- 
bons of my authors, as no commentator will for- 
give me. Dryden. 

Expo's1TOoR. #. ſ. [expoſitory Latin. ] Explain- 
er; expounder; interpreter. 

A mirth-moving jeſt, 

Which his fair tongue, conceit's expofitor, 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakeſp. 
In ihe picture of Abrabam's ſacrificing his ſon, 
Iſaac is deſcribed as a little boy, which is not con- 
ſentaneous unto the authority of expo/itors. | 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The ſinner's conſcience is the beſt expafitor of 


tion. South's Sermons. 

Scholiafts, thoſe copious expoſirors of places, pour 
out a vain overflow of learning on patiages plain 
and eaſy. Locke. 

To EXPO'STULATE. . n. [cxpoſlulo, Latin.!} 
To canvaſs with another; to altercate; to debate 
without open rupture. 

More bitterly could I evpo/lulate, 
Save that for reverence of tome alive | 
I give a ſparing limit to my tongue. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

The emperor's ambaſſador did expoſtulate with 
the king, that he had broken his league with the 
emperor. Hayward. 

It is madneſs for friendleſs andeunarmed inno- 
cence to expſulate with invincible power. 

LEfrange. 

Dur ſt IH te with Providence, I then might 
aſk. | Cotton. 

The biſhop will ere and the tenant will 
have regard to the reaſonableneſs oſ the demand. 

Swift. 
Exros TULA'TION. u. ſ. [from expoſtulate.] 
I. Debate; altercation ; diſcuſſion of an affair 
in private without rupture. 
Exp3jiul..ci,ns end well between lovers, but ill 
between friends. Spectator. 
2. Chazge; accuſation. 

This makes her bleeding patients to accuſe 
High Heav'n, and theſe exp9/tulations uſe ; 
Could Nature then no private woman grace, 
Whom we might dare to love with ſuch a face? 

Waller. 
ExpIſiulation is a private accuſation of one friend 
touching another, ſuppoſed not to have dealt ſin- 
gly or conſiderat2ly in the courſe of good friznd- 
ſhip. Abylijfe's Parergon. 
_ ExrosTuLs'ToR. 8. /. [from cxpoftulate.] One 
that debates with another without open rupture. 

ExroSTULATORY. adj, [from expoſiulaic.] 
Containing expoſtulation. 

This fable is a Kind of an expoHulatory debate be- 
tween Bounty and Ingratitude. L ſtraws. 

Expo'sURE. n. ſ. | from expole.] 

1. The act of expoſing or ſetting out to obſer- 
vation. 

2. The ſtate of being open to obſervation. | 

When we have our naked frailties hid, 
That ſuffer in expojure, let us meet. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

3. The ſtate of being expoſed, or being liable 
to any thing. 

Determine on ſome courſe, 

More than a wild expoſure to each chance 

That tarts i th' way before thee, Shakeſp. Cor. 

4. The ſtate of being in danger. 

Ajax ſets Therſites 

To match us in compariſons with dirt; 

To weaken and difcredit our expoſure, 

How hard ſoever rounded in with danger. 


| 


[5s Expoſition ; the fituation in wiych the ſun 
8 air is received. | 


S hakeſpeare. 


EXP 


The cold now advancing, ſet ſuch plants as wil 
not endure the houſe, in pots, two or three inches 
lower than the ſurface of ſome bed, under a ſon-- 
thern expoſure. Evelyn. 

To EXPO'UND. v. a. | expono, Latin.] 

1. To explain; to clear; to interpret; to ſhew 
the meaning of. 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of thoſe 
words than pope Leo himſelf expounded them, 
whoſe ſpeech, concerning our Lord's aſcenſion, 
may ſerve inſtead of a marginal gloſs. Hooker. 

This by Calphurnia's dream is ſignified, 
— And this way you have well expounded it. 
Shakeſpeare. 

He expnd:d unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himſelf. Luke, XXIiv. 27. 

Thoſe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith 
they did not make truth, but religiouſly expound:d 
it; ſo in matters of eccleſiaſtical government, they 
did not create provinces, but ordered the cou 
tries which they then had. Ralcigh. 
2. To examine; to lay open: a Latiniſm. 

He -xponded both his pockets, 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. 
Hudibras, 
- Exro'unDER, ,. | from expound. ] Explainer 3 
interpreter. 
This they did partly as faithful witneſſes ; mak- 
ing a mere relation of what God himſelf had re- 
vealed unto them; and partly as careful expound:rs, 
H. 


teachers, and per ſuaders thereof. oo. 
The beſt he Was, 
And faithfulleſt expounder of the laws. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


To EXPRE'SS. v. a. [exprimn, expreſſus, Lat.] 
r. To copy; to reſemble; to repreſent.” 
So kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs, 
And ſo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. 
| Dryden's Virgil 
Adorn a dream, expre/ſinz human form, h 
The ſhape of him who ſuffer'd in the ſtorm. 


2. To repreſent by any of the imitative arts: as 
poetry, ſculpture, painting. | 25 
Each ſkilful artiſt ſhall expreſs thy form 
In animated gold. Smith's Phedra and Hippolituss 
3. To repreſent in words; to exhibit by lan- 
guage ; to utter; to declare. 
Leſs than half we find expreſt, | 
Envy bid conceal the reſt. Miltor. 
Though they have learned thoſe ſounds, yet 
there are no determined ideas laid up in their 
minds, which are to be expreſſed to others by 22 
Res 
In moral ideas we have no ſenſible marks that 
reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down g 
we have nothing but words to expreſs them by. 


True wit is nature to advantage dreſt, | 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreft 


Otters for language all their care expreſs, 
And value books, as women men, for dreſs. Pape. 
To thed tears, among the ancients, when they 
ſhould expreſs their gratitude to the gods with joy, 
was eſteemed a prophanation. Brcome. 
4. To ſhew or make known in any manner. 
No longer. ſhall thy bodice aptly lace, 
That air and ſhape of harmony expreſs, 
Fine by degrees, and delicately lets. Prior, 
5. To utter; to declare: with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Mr. Philips did expreſs himſelf with much indig- 
nation againſt me one evening. Popes 
6. To denote ; to deſignate. "7 

Moſes and Aaron took theſe men ed by 
their names. | Numbers, i. 17» 
7. To ſqueeze out; to force out by compreſſion. 
Among the watry juices of fruit are all the 
fruits out of which drink is exprefed; as the grape, 
and the apple. Bacon. 
8. To extort by violence, or elicite by art: a 
Latiniſm. 
Halters and racks cannot expreſs from thee 


More than thy deeds; 'tis only judgment waits 
thee. Foe Ben Jon Du. 
Art 
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EXP 
Art did expre TH 

A quintefſence even from n zothingnefe 
From dull privatives and lean emptineſs. 

Exp RES. Ee from the verb.) 

1. Copied; reſcinbling; exactly like. 

Of bis prefence many a ſign 

Still following thee, ſtill compaſſing thee round 

With goodneſs and paternal love; his face 

Expreſs, and of his ſteps the track divine. Mil. 

2. Plain; apparent; declared in direct terms. 

There hath been ſome doubt whether contain- 
ing in Scripture do import expreſs ſetting down in 
plain terms; or elſe comprehending in ſuch ſort, 
thit by reaſon we may from thence conclude all 
things which are neceſſary. Hoc ker, 

There is not any poſitive law of men, whether 
general or particular, received by formal expreſs 
conſent, as in councils; or by ſecret approbation; 
but rhe ſame may be taken away, if occation hep 
: ö CCN. 


Do unt. 


All the gazers on the ſkies, 

Read not in fair heav'ns ſtory 

Exprefler truth, or truer glory, 

Than they might in her b Light eyes. B. Jonſ. 

3. Clear; not dubious. This ſcems to be no 
Proper uſe. 

I love to feel myſelf of an -xpreſs and ſcttled judg- 
ment and atfection, in thi ngs of the greateſt mo- 
ment. More's Div. Dial. 

As to the teſtimonies of the fathers, let them be 
never ſo expreſs againſt all forts of a and in- 

vocations, they hold only of ſuch a ſort of prayer. 
Siilii 11 . flect. 

Were reaſon or ſcripture is expreſs for any 
opinion, or action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority. Locke. 

4. On purpoſe ; for a particular end. 

They who are not induced to believe and hve 
as they ought, by thoie diſcoveries which God 
hath made in Scripture, would ſtand out againſt 
any evidence whatſoever ; even that of a meſſen- 
ger fent expreſs from the other world. Altes bu; y, 

Exyne'ss. n. /. [from the Ae 

r. A meſſenger ſent on purpoſe. 


The king ſent an -xpre/5 immediately to the mar- 
duis, u 


with all the particular informations. 
Clarendon, 
As if expreſs ſrom all parts had come, 
With freſh alarms threat'ning the fate of Rome. 
Dryden's Fuornal. 
Upon the firſt moment I was difcov ered, the 
emperor had early notice of it by an expreſs. 


Gulliver's Travels. 


2. A meſſage ſent. 
I am content my heart ſhould be diſcovered to 
the world, without any of thoſe popular captati- 
ons which ſome men uſe in their ſpeeches and ex- 
preſſes. King Charles. 
3. A declaration in plain terms. Not uſual. 

They do not only contradict the general deſign 
and particular expreſſes of the goſpel, but treſpaſs 
againſt all logick and common ſenſe. Norris. 

ExPpRE'SS1BLE. adj. | from expreſs, ] 

7. That may be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a memory and tradition of it 
in general, but even of ſeveral particular accidents 
of it likewiſe, which tney handed downwards to 
the ſacceeding ages, with notes of the greateſt ter- 
ror expreſiible.” Woandwards Nun i ! Hiſt Oy. 

2. That may be drawn by ſqueezing or expreſ- 
fon. 

ExyRr's510Nn. . .. [from expre/s.] 

1. The act or power of repreſenting any Ning, 

There 15 tg comparable to the variety of 
inſtructive , by ſperch, wherewnh a man 
alone is endow 1 a as with en inſtrument ti ble 
to the excellency of 5 his foul, for the commun ica- 
tion of his thouglits. Ig der 6a *pecrl, 

2. The form or mode of language in which an: 
thoughts are utter 
But ill cp, e give alla ay 
To noble thoughts, whoſe flame ſhall ne er decay 
Nuc ing. of 
The poet to reconcile Helen to his re: der, biin 
Der in as a peniteiit, condemning her own infideli. 
ty in very ſtrong cxpre/ion?, 


Brom. 


E X P 


3. A phraſe ; a mode of ſpcech. 

4. The act of ſqueezing or forcing out wy 
thing by a preſs. 

Thoſe juices that are ſo fleſhy, as they cannot 
make drink bye a Pręlhion, yet may make drink by. 
mixture of water. Bacon. 

The juices of the leaves are obtained by expre{/ion : 
from this juice proceeds the taſte. Arbulb. on li. 

ExvkESSIVE. adj. {from expreſs. ] Having the 
power of utterance or repreſentation. 
before the thing expreſſed. 

Each verſe ſo ſwells ca Hue of her woes, 
And ev'ry tear in lines ſo mouroful flows, 

We, ſpite of fame, her fate revers'd believe, 
O'erlook her crimes, and think ite ought to live. 
Tickell. 
And four fair queens, whoſe hands ſuſtain a 
: flow'r, 
Th” expre{/ivz emblem of their foſter pow”r. Pope. 

A_ viſible and exemplary obedience to God's 
laws is the moſt expreſive acknowledgment of the 
majeſty and ſovereignty of God, and diſpoſes 
others to glorify him by the ſame obſervances. 

Rogers. 

ExyRE/SSIVELY. adv. [from exp ive. | In a 
clear and repreſentative Way. 

Exenzs51v®x+.58. n. .. | from expre{iive.] The 
power of exprefiion, or repreſentation by words. 


The murrain has all the cui that words 


can give: it was here that Virgil ſtrained hard to 
out do Lucretius. Addiſon, 
ExvRrE'sSLY. adv. [from cx preſs | In direct 
terms; plainly , clearly; ; not by implication; not 
generally. 
It doth not follow, that of neceſſity we ſhall fin, 
unlets we expre 64 extend this in every particular, 
Hooker. 
Articles of belief, dl things which all men 
muſt do, to the end they may be ſaved, are either 
exprf/ly fet down in Scripture, or . elſe plainly 
thereby to be gathered, 
Who dare crof; em, 
Bearing the king's will from his mouth c. prefly? 
Shakeſp care. 
The beginning of the worſhip of images in theſe 
weſtern parts, was by the folly. and ſuperſtition of 


the people, early againſt the will of their own 


biſhop. Stilling fleet. 
This account I expreſſly give of them, when 1 

enter on the argument. Atterfury. 
All the duties that the beſt political laws ei join, 

as conducive ta the quiet and order of ſocial life, 

are exprefly commanded by our religion. QRogers, 
ExPRE'SSURE. n. ſ. { from expreſs. Now difuſed.] 
1. Exprefiion ; utterance. Not uſed. 
There is a myſtery in the ſoul of ſtate, 

Which hath an operation more divine, | 

Than breath or pen can give re to. Shakeſp, 
2. The form; the likeneſs ropreſented. Not 


uſed. 


I will drop ſome obſcure epiſtles of Joy e, 
wherein, by the colour of his beard, the manner 
of his gait, the expr-ſſure of his eye, foreticad, anc. 
compiexion, he ſhall find himſelf per ſonated. 

Shakeſpeare's Tawelfti: Night 

3. The mark; the impretlion. Not uſed, 

And nightly, meadow fairies, took you ing 
Like to the gar ter-compatrs in a ring 

Th' exp! Fare that it boars, green jet it be, 
More fertile freſh than all the field to ſee. Shak jp. 

To EXPROBRATE. v. a. [cxprobro, Lati in. | 
To charge upon with reproach ; to impute openly 
with blame; to upbraid. 

To exjrcorot2 their - ſtupidity, he induces the 
providence of ſtorks: now; if the bird had been 
unkn own, the illuſtration had been obieure, and 


lie exprobratio n noc ſo proper. Brown 

: E YPROBRA/T. ON. rf; fro me. . "246. Scorufu 
— e.; reproa chfiul accuſation :; Fupbes leine 
he goodneſs we glory in, is ft: Hed out: e- 


et whereby we may judge others to be ungodly; 
ch other's fault we obſerve as matter of exprbr.:- 
, not of grief. Lecter. 
The Parthians, with ation of Cxaſſus's 
Hirſt after money, poured gold into his mouth 
after he was dead. Aobot. 


With of 


Hooker. | 


1 


i 


compliſh. 


EXP 


It will be a denial with ſcorn, with a tauntiag 
expr obration ; and to be miſerable without commiſe= 
ration, is the height of miſery. 

No need ſuch boaſts, or exprobrations, falſe 
Of cowardice: the military mound 
The Britith files tranſcend in evil hour 
For their proud foes. Phillips. 

To ExPRO'PRIATE. v. a. [ex and proprivs, Lat. 1 
To make no longer our own ; to hold no longer 
as a property, Not in uſe. 

When you have. refigned, or rather conſigned; 
your expropriated will to God, and thereby entruſt- 


ed him to will for you, all his diſpentations to- 


wards you are, in ettect, the acts of your own 


will. : Boyle 5 Ser aphbick Loves 


To EXPU'GN. . a. [ expugno, Latin. ] To con 
quer; to take by aſſault. 

ExyUGNA'T10N. . . | from cap¹ν,W] Conqueſt ; 
the act of taking by aiſault, 

The exprgnation of Fs he could never ac- 
Sandys. 
To EX PU LSE. v. a. fe vpulſus, Lat.] To drive. 

out ; to expel; to force away. 
For ever ſhould they he expuls'd from F rance, 
And not have title of an earldom there. St . 
Suppoſe a nation where the cuſtom were, that 


after full age the ſons ſhould exp«//- their fathers 


and mothers out of poſſeſſions, and put them to 
their peuſions. Bacon's Holy War. 
Inwardly received, it may be very, diuretick, 
and expuiſc the one in the Kidneys. Brown, 
Dictys relates, that Peleus was expu/ſed from his 
kingdom by Acaſtus. Hroonie. 
ExrUL's10N. 1. ſ. [from e. 
1. The act of expelling or driving out. 
A wooer, 
More hateful than the foul expu//on is 
Of thy dear huſband. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelins, 
Sole victor from th" expu{fizz of his focs, 
Meflialr his triumphal chariot turn'd. 
A'ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Others think it poſſible ſo to contrive ſeveral. 
pieces of ſteel and a load-ſtone, that, by their 
continual attraction and expu//i2z of one another, 


they may cauſe a perpetual reyolution of a wheel. 


MH ilkeins's Daedalus. 
| This m magnificent temple was not finiſhed *'till 
after the expul/i9n of Tarquin. Stilling fleets 

Coffee-coloured urine proceeds from a mixture 
of a ſmall quantity of blood with the urine ; but 
often prognoſticates a reſolution of the obſtructing, 
matter, and the expo of gravel or a ſtone, 

Arbuthnot on Diet, 

2. The ſtate of being driven out. 

To what end had the angel been ſent to keep- 
the entrance into Paradiſe, after Adam's expul/ion, 
if the univerſe had been Paradiſe ? Naleigh's Hiſt, 

Exvv'L5ive. adj. [from expulſe.] Having the 
power of expulſion. 

If the member be dependent, by raiſing of it up, 
and placing it equal with, or higher than the reſt 


of the body, the influx may be reſtrained, and 


the part ſtrengthened by cxpu{/ive bandages. 
iſeman's Surgery. 


Expu/xc TION. v. ſ. [from expunge.] Abolition 4 


Tho; ic} of exTunging, blotting, or effacing. 
% EX? U'S GE. v. 4. [| expungo, Latin. ] 


8 1. To blot out; to rub out. 


The «iference of the denarius and drachm hays. 
ing been doue in the manaicript, it was needleſs to 
expriye it. Arbuthnots 

N licher do they remember the many alterations, 


additions ard ExXPUNSING 3 made by great author: irs 


choſe treauſes which they prepare for the publick. 
Swiſhs 
2. To efface; to annihilate. 
Wilt thou not to a broken heart diſpenſe _ 
The balm of mercy, and expunge th' offence ? 
| Sandy. 
Peduct what is but vanity, or drefs, 
Or !caraing's luxury, or idleneſs, 
Nr ks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain 
Me re curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; 
#xf::ge the whole, or lop the excreſcent parts 
Of all, our Vces have created arts: 


Jh 


Seuth's Sermons, 
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Then fee how little the remaining ſum, _ 
Which ſerv'd the paſt, and muſt the times to 
come | Pope. 
ExyuRcA'TIoON. 2. ſ. [expurgatio, Latin. 
1. The act of purging or cleanſing. 
All the inteſtines, but eſpecially the great ones, 
kidneys and ureters, ſerve for expurgation, 
; h  Wijeman's Surgery. 
2. Purification from bad mixture, as of errour 
or ialſehood. 


Wiſe men know, that arts and learning want | 


expurgation ; and if the courſe of truth be permit- 
ted to itſelf, it cannot efcape many errours. 


Brown's Preface to V. ulgar Frrours. | 


_Expu/sxGATOR. . /. One who correQs by ex- 


nging. ELD 
12 hey may well be allowed an eu tor. 

Ind Digby. 

. Exeu/ncaTroRY. adj. [ expurgatorius, Lat. ] Em- 

ploy:d in purging away what is noxious : as, the 

o#pu ya'0ry index of the Romaniſts directs the aho- 


lition or expunction of patlages admitted by any 


authors contrary to popery. 

There wants expurgatory animadverſions, wier?- 
by we might ſtrike out great numbers of hidden 
qualities; and having once a conceded liſt, we 
might with more ſafety attempt their reaſons. 

| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

E/XQUISITE. adj. [exquifites, Latin. ] 

1. Farſought ; excellent; conſummate ; com- 
plete. | 

His abſolute exactneſs they imitate by tending 
unto that which is moſt exqufite in every particu- 
lar, Hook r. 

Why ſhould the ſtate be troubled with this 


needleſs charge of Keeping and maintaining ſo 


great a navy in ſuch exquiſite perfection and readi- 
neſs ? Ralcigb's Efays. 


Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different | 


ſpecies ; and none but a poet of the moſt un- 


\ bounded invention, and the moſt -xquifite judg- 


ment, could have fitted tlieir converſation and be- 
haviour to their ſtate of innocence. Addiſon. 

The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by 
beaſts in a more exq/t- degree than they are by 
men; for they taſte them ſincere and pure, with- 
out being diſtracted in the purſuit, or diſquieted in 
'the uſe of them. Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. Conſummately bad. 

With exgrz/ite malice they have mixed the gall 
and vinegar of falſity and contempt. Ang Charles. 

3. Very ſenſibly felt. | 

The ſcales of the ſcarf-ſkin hinder objects from 
making too painful and exqw/te impretiton on the 
eres. ö C Heyne. 

ExqursiTELY. adv. [from expufite.] Perfect- 
ly:; completely: in either a good or ill ſenſe. 

We fee more ey with one eye ſhut than 
with both open for that the ſpirits viſual unite 
themſelves, and become ſtronger. 

Bacen's Natural Hiſtary. 
A collection of rare manuſcripts, exquiſitely writ- 
ten in Arabick, and fought in the moſt remote 
parts by Epenius, the moſt excellent linguiſt. 
| Wotton, 
The ſoldier then, in Grecian arts unſkill'd, 
Returning rich with plunder from the field, 
If cups of filver or of gold be brought, 
With jewels tet and exqu/izely wrought, 
To glorious trappings {trait the plate he turn'd, 
And with the glitt'ring ſpoil his horſe adorn'd 
| | Dryden. 

The poetry of operas is generally as exqrifite/y ill 
as the muſic is good. Addiſon on Ira. 

E'xqu151TENESS. n. ſ. [from exgqui/ite.] Nice- 
ty; perfection. | 

We ſuppoſe the ſuperficies of the two glaſſes 
Mould be ſo exactly flat and ſmooth, that no air 
at all can come between them; and experience 
has informed us, that it is extremely difficult to 
procure from our ordinary tradeſmen either glafles 
or marbles ſo much as approaching ſuch an ex- 
quiftereſs, | Boy le. 

ExscRIP T. 4 [ exſcriptum, Latin. ] A copy; 
a writing copied from another, 


ExsLVC ANT. adj. [from exficcate.] Drying; 


having the power to dry up. 


E 


Jome are moderately moiſt, and require to be 
treated with medicines of the like nature, ſuch as 
fleſhy parts; others dry in themielves, yet re- 
quire exfceants, as bones. . ſeman. 


To EXSICCATE. v. a. [exfices, Latin. ] To 


If in a diſſolution of ſteel a ſeparation of parts 
be made by precipitation, or exhalation, the ge- 
cated powder aſcends not unto the loadſts.1e. 

| Brown's Vulgor Frrgurs, 

Great heats and droughts ex/icco/2 ani! waſte the 

moiſture and vegetative nature of the earth, 
Motimer's Huſband: y. 

Ex5:cea/T10N. 1. ſ. {from ect.] The act 
of drying. 

lat which is concreted by ex/iccation, or ex- 
pretſion of humidity, will be reſolved by humec- 
tation; as earth, dirt, and clay. 

Þrown's Vulgar Errovwrs. 
_ ExsVecarTive. adi. [from exſiccate.} Having 
the power of drying. : 

Ex5yurT10N. . f. ſexpio, Latin. | A diſcharge 
of ſaliva by ſpitting. Quincy, 

Exs ur oN. ». ſ. ſevugo, Latin.) The act of 
ſucking out, or draining out, without immediate 
contact of the power ſucking with the thing 
ſucked, | 

if you open the valve, and force up the ſucker, 
after this firſt -xſ«u&#!on, you will drive out almoſt 
a whole cylinder full of air. Boyle. 

Ex5svpA'TION. n. . | from exudo, Latin.] A 
ſweating out; and extillation: an emittion. 

They ſeemed to be made by an cxſudation, or ex- 
cillation of ſome petrifying juices out of the rocky 
earth. Der bam. 

To Exsu'-FoLATE. v. a. [a word peculiar to 
Shak-ſpeare. ] To whiſper; to buzz in the ear: 
from the It lian verb ſuffslar. Hanmer, 

Exc .ange me for a goat, 
When I 1 ill turn the bufineſs of my ſoul 
To ſuch e «folate and blown ſurmiſes. 
| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

ExSUFFLAa'T1ON. n. ſ. [ex and ſufffo, Latin.) 
A blaſt working underneath. 

Of volatility, the utmoſt degree is when it will 
fly away without returning: the next is when it 
will fly up, but with eaſe return: the next is 
when it will fly upwards over the helm, by a 
kind of cation, without vapouring. Bacun, 

To Exsu'sCITATE. v. a. | exſuſcito, Latin.] To 
rouſe up ; to ſtir up. tc 

Ex TAXCY. 1. /. [from extant.] 

I. The ſtate of riſing above the reſt. 

2. Parts riſing up above the reſt; in oppoſition 
to thoſe depreſſed. 

The order of the little extarcizs, and conſe- 
quently that of the little depreſſions, will be al- 
tered likewiſe, Boyle on Colours. 

E'XTANT. adj. Cextans, Latin.] 

1. Standing out to view; ſtanding above the reſt. 

That part of the teeth which is extzrt above the 
gums is naked, and not inveſted with that ſenſible 
membrane called perioſteum, wherewith the 
other bones ↄre covered. Ray. 

If a body have part of it extant, and part of it 
immerſed in fluid, then ſo much of the fluid as is 
equal in bulk to the immerſed part ſhall be equal 
in gravity to the whole. Bentley. 

2. Publick ; not ſuppreſſed. 

The firſt of the continued weekly bills of mor- 
tality, extant! at the parith clerks hall, begins the 
tweuty-ninth of December 1603. 

Graents Bills of Mortality. 

Ex TAT ICAL. I adj. Lingurixg. See Ecs 1 A- 

ExTA'TICK. \ ov. 

1. Tending to ſomething external. 

I find in me a great deal of extatieal love, which 
continually carries me to good without myſelf. 

Boyle. 

2. Rapturous; in a ſtate in which the ſoul ſeems 
to leave the body. 

In trance extatick may thy pangs be drown'd ; 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee 

round. Pope. 

ExTEMPORAL. adj. [e vtemporalis, Latin.) 

1. Uttered without premeditation; quick; 


ready; ſudden. 


EXT 


Alcidimus the ſophiſter hath argumente te 
prove, that voluntary and cxzemporal far excelleth - 
premeditated ſpeech. Hooker, 

A main of pleaſant and popular converſation, 
of good -xtemper- judgment and diſcourſe, for the 
ſaticfy:ng of publick miniſters. 

Iiottoa's Life of the Dake of Buckingham, 

2. Speaking without premeditation. : 

Many fooliſh things fal! from wife men, if they 
ſpeak in haſte, or be exte:rporal, 

Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 

ExTr/MPoRALLY. adv. | from extemporal. ] 
Quickly; without premeditation. 

The qui k comedians 
Ho tembpurally will Rage us, and preſent 
Our = andrian revels. Shakecf. Ant b. and Cleop. 

ExTu rr GRANEOUS, adj. [extemparaneus, Lat.] 
Without premeditation ; ſudden. 

ExTE/>MPORARY, adj. | extemporareus, Latin.] 
Uttered or performed without premeditation ; 
ſudden ; quick; 

This cuſtom was begun by our anceſtors out of 
an ambition of ſhewing their extemporary ability of 
ſpeaking upon any ſubject. Mores Divine Dial. 

That men ſhould confer at very diſtant removes 
by an extemporary intercourſe, is another reputed 
impoſlibility. G lanv. 
They write in ſo diminative a manner, with 
ſuch frequent interlineations, that they are hardly 
able to go on without perpetual heſitations, or cx» 
temporary expletives. Swifts 
EXTE'MPORE. adv. [extempore, Latin. ] 

1. Without premeditation ; ſuddenly ; readily ; 
without auy previous care or preparation. 
You may do it extempore ; for it is but roaring. 

| Shakeſpearts 
Nothing great ought to be ventured upon with- 
out preparation; but, above all, how ſottiſh is it 
to engage extrmpore, Where the concern is eternity? 

South's Sermons. 

Haſt thou no mark at which to bend thy bow ? 
Or, like a boy, purſu'ſt the carrion-crow 
With pellets and with ſtones from tree to tree, 

A fruitleſs toil, and liv'ſt extempore. =Dryd. Perſe 

2. It is ſometimes uſed as an adjective, but very 
improperly. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long 
extemfore diſſertation upon a petticoat. 

Addiſon's Specator. 

ExTE/MPORINESS. n. ſ. [from extempore.] The 
faculty of ſpeaking or acting without premedita- 
tion ; the ſtate of being unpremeditated. 

Te Ex rx] oRIZ E. . n. [from extempore.] To 
ſpeak extempore, or without premeditation. 

The cxr-mporizing faculty is never more out of 
its element than in the pulpit; though even here, 
it is much more excuſable in a ſermon than in a 
prayer. South's Sermons. 

To EXTEND. v. a. [extendo, Latin. ] 

t. To ſtretch out towards any part. 

See the figure of his lifeleſs friend, 

And his old ſire, his helpleſs hand extend. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

Should'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
Behes his features, nay extends his hands. Pope. 

2. To amplify : oppoſed to centract. 

It is ſufferable in any to uſe what liberty they 
liſt in their own manner of writing; but the con- 
tracting and extending the lines and ſenſe of others 
would appear a thankleſs office. Motton. 

3. To ſpread abroad ; to diffuſe ; to expand. 

He much magniſies the capacity of his under- 
ſtanding, who perſuades himſelf that he can e- 
tend his thoughts farther than God exiſts, or ima- 
gine any expanſion where he is not. Locke. 

4. To widen to a large comprehenſion. 

Few ext:nd their thoughts towards univerſat 
knowledge. Locke. 

5. To ſtretch into affignable dimenfions ; te 
make local; to magniiy fo as to fill ſome aſſigna- 
ble ſpace. 

The mind, ſay they, while you ſuſtain 

To hold her ſtation in the brain; 


You grant, at leaſt ſhe is extend-d, 

Ergo the whole diſpute is ended, Prior, 
6. To enlarge; to continue, 

| | 4H 2 Ts 
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EXT 
To Helen's bed the gods alone affen 
Hermione t' en the regal line. Pope's Odyſſey. 
7. To encreaſe in force or duration. 
If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion : : 
Feed and regard him not. Shakefpeare”s Micb. 
The eyes of Tobit carrying in themſelves ſome 
action of their own, were additionally promoted 
by that power which can extzxd their natures into 
production of effects, beyond created efficiencies. 
Browns Vulgar Erreu 5. 
8. To enlarge the comprehenſion of any 1 po- 
ſition. 
Seeing it is not ſet down how far the bounds of 
his ſpeech concerning diijimilitude. reach, who 
can afture us that it exz-2de/b farther than to thoſe 
things only wherein the nations were idolatrous ? 
Ho: ker, 
9. To impart; to communicate. 
Let there be none to ext: »d mercy unto him, 
Palms. 
20. To ſeize by a courſe of law. 
The law, that ſettles all you do, 
And marries where you did but woo; 
And if it judge upon your fide, 
Will ſoon extend her for your bride 3 
And put her perſon, goods or lands, 
Or which you like beit, int” your hands. Hu, 
To EXT END v. . To reach to any diſtance. 
My goodneſs cen not to thee. Palms, 
The bigneſs of ſuch a church ought to be no 
greater than that unto which the voice of a 
preacher of a middling lungs can eafily extend. 
Grant. 
Exr FENDER. ». /. [from extcnd.] The perſon 
or inſtrament by which any thing is extended, 
The extenſion made, the extenders are to be 
looſened gently. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ex END IALE. adj. [from cxtend.] 
1. Capable of extenſion ; capable to be made 
wider or longer. | 
Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eafily 
lengthened ; ſuch as have often ſuffered force, 
grow rigid, and hardly extendible. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. That may be ſeized by law. 
ExTE/NXDLESSNESS. n. J. [from extend. ] Un- 


limited extenſion. In this ſenſe it is once found; 


but, I think, with little propriety. 

Certain molecul- ſeminules muſt Keep the world 
from an infinitude and exzcad!:fſr:/s of excurſions 
every moment into new figures and animals, 

Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

EXTENSIBULITY. u. . [from extenſiole.] The 
quality of being extenſible. 

In what manner they are mixed, ſo as to give a 
fabre exten/i5:/11y, who can ſay ? 

Grew's Cy p Sacra. 

ExTE/NSIBLE. a [ extenſio, La tin. ] 

1. Capable of being ſtretched into length or 
breadth. 

The malleous being fixed to an extenſibie mem- 
brane, follows the traction of the muſcle, and 1s 
drawn inward. Ticliter, 

2. Capable of being expanded oa larger com- 


prehenſion. 


of poetr 
Ex TExX5IBLENESS. n. ſ. from 1e. | Ca- 
pacity of Hattie e | 
on TE'SS1O0N.. n. . „kr. mM cten ſis, 
The act of exte: Wing. 
2. 1 he ſtate of being extended. 
The hiccough cometh of fainefs of. 8 efpe- 
cially in children, wivch cauſeth an ext /:on of the 
ſtomach. | Bacon. 
All reſt ſatisfied at the poſtures of moderation, 
and none endure the extremity of flexure or ex- 
E225 Brown. 
"This foundation of the earth upon the waters, 
or ext of it above the waters, doth agree to 
the antediloviin carth. PBrrnt's Theory of the Forth, 
By this idea of ſolidity is the cen of body 
diſtinguiſhed from the * of ſpace :; the c- 
gen fion of boy being nothing but the cohe2fhhon or 


evntinity of ſokil, ſeparable, moygable parts; 


Latin. ] 


That = is blind, is car, beyond the ol bject 
Glanville. 


EXT 
ol the extenſion of ſpace, the continuity of un- 
ſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable parts. Locke, 

ExTr/xs10NAL, adj. from extenſion. ] Long 
drawn out; having great extent. 

You run into theſe exten ſional phantaſms, which 
I look upon as contemptuouſly, as upon the quick 
wrigglings up and down of piſmires. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 

ExTE/xNSIVE. adj. | extenſiuus, Latin. 

1. Wide; large. 

I would not be underſtood to recommend to _ 
a purſuit of thoſe ſciences, to. thoſe extenſive 
lengths to which the moderne have advanced them. 

Wattson the Mind. 

2. That may be extended. Not uſed. 

Silver beaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which 
is moſt exter/ive under the hammer. Boyle. 

ExTE'/SNSIVELY. adv. from extenſive. ] Wide- 
ly ; largely. 

Tis impoſſible for any to paſs a right judgment 
concerning them, without entering into moſt of 
theſe circumttances, and ſurveying them ext2n/iwe- 
, and comparing and balancing them all aright. 
Watts on the Mind. 
eee 1. ſ. | from cxter;ſive. | 

1. Largeneſs ; diftuſiveneſs ; wideneſs. 

As we have reaſon to admire the excellency of 
this contrivance, ſo have we to applaud the exten + 
igen of the benefit. Governm, of the Tongue. 

An extenſiven:ſs of underſtanding and a lar ge 
memory are of ſervice, "Wattss Lopick, 

2. Poſſibility to be extended. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or 
exten/iven;/s of the throats and gullets of ſerpents : 
I myſelf have taken two entire adult mice out of 
the ſtomach of an adder, whoſe neck was not 
bigger than my little finger. Ray on the Creation, 

ExTE'NSOR. n. |. [ Latin.] The muſcle by 
which any limb 1s extended. 

Fxtenfors are muſcles ſo called, which ſerve to 
extend any part. Quincy. 

Civil people had the flexors of the head "ver v 
ſtrong; but in the inſolent there was a great over- 
balance of ſtrength in the ex of the neck. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

ExTr/xT. participle from extend. Extended. 
Not uſed. 

Both his hands moſt filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extet, 
And fain'd to waſh themſelves incefſantly. Heger . 

ExTE'NT. n. ſ. [extentus, Latin. ] | 

1. Space or degree to which any thing is ex- 
tended. | 

If I mean to reign 
David's true heir, and his full ſceptre ſway. 
To juſt extent over all Iſrael's ſons. 
Milton's Paradiſe La. | 
2. Pulk; ſize ; compaſs. _ 
The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 


Of huge extent ſometimes. Milton 
Ariana, of Darius” race, 
That rul'd th' exzent of Aſia. Glover. 


3. Communication; diſtribution. 
An emperour of Rome 
Troubled, confronted thus, and for th' eaten, 
Of equal juſtice us'd with ſuch contempt. Shakeſp. 
4. Execution ; ſeizure. 
Let my officers ; 
lake an cent upon his houſe and land, 
And turn him going Shakeſp. As you like it. 
To ESIENUATE. v. a. | extenuo, Latin. | 
1. To leſſen; to make ſmall or ſlender in bulk. 
His body behind his head becomes broad, from 


Grew*s Mu ifeum. 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh in any Sys, 
| To perſiſt 
In doing wrong, exteruates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. Shakrſpear e. 
But fortune there exterates the crime; 5 


What's vice in me, is only mirth in him. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. To leſſen; to degrade ; to diminiſh in ho- 
nour. 
Rigliteous are thy decrees on all thy works; 


{ of people? 


wheice it is again extenuated all the way to ihe tail. | 


Who can race thee 2 Milton's Par. Loft. | 


EN 


4. To leffen in repreſentation; to palliate : 
oppoſite to aggravate. 
Vhen you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me, as I am: nothing extenuate, 
Nor ſet down aught 1 in malice. Shak: ip. Othello. 
Upon his examination he denied little of that 
wherewith he was charged, nor endeavoured 
mucli to excuſe or ext:?nuate his fault ; ſo that, not 
very witely thinking to make his offence leſs by 
conteilion, he made it enough for condemation. 
Lacons 
Vet hear me, Sampſon, not that I endeayour 
To leſſen or extenuate my offence. Milton's Agoniſt. 
5. To make lean. 
6. Tomake rare : oppoſed to denſe. | 
The race of all things here is to extenuate and 
turn things to be more pneumatical and rare, and 
not to retrogade from pneumatical to that which is 
denſe. Bacon, 
Ex TESNUA'TION. u. . [from extenuate.] 
I, The act of repreſenting things leſs ill than 
they are; contrary to aggravation ; palliation. 
2. Mitigation ; alleviation of punithment. 
When fin is to be judged, the Kindeſt enquiry 
is what deeds of charity we can alledge in «v:enm- 
tion of our puniſhment, Atterbury, 
A loſs of plumpneſs, or a general decay of muſ- 
cular fleſh of the whole body. Quinc 
A third fort of maraſmus is an etenuatien of the 
body, cauſed through an immoderate heat and dry- 
neſs of the parts. 
EXTERIOR. adj. [exterior, Lat.] Outward z 3 
external; not intrin fick. 
And what 1s faith, love, virtue, uneſſay'd 
Alone, without ester ia help ſuſtain'd ? Milton, 
Seraphick and cemmon lovers behold exterior 
beauties, as children and aſtronomers conſider 
Galileo's optick glaſſes. 
Father, blacker, and merrier, are words which, 
together with the thing they denominate, imply 
alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate and exterivr to the 
exiftence of that thing. Loe. 
ExTE/RIORLY. adv. ¶ from exterior. ] We 
ly ; externally ; not intriafically, 
You have flander'd nature in my form; 
Which, howſoever rude exter ory, 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind, 
Tlan to be butcher of an innocent child. Shake ſp. 
2% EXTERMINATE. v. a. [enter mino, Lat.] 
To root out; to tear up; to drive away; to abo- 
liſn; to deſtroy. 
Unlucky vices, on which the e lot 
happened to fall. Decay of Piety. 
Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Iudies; 
but they were exterminated by Sandrocothus. 
£lr{uthnot on Coins. 


This diſcovery alone is ſafficient, if the vices of 


men did not captivate their reaſon, to explode and 
exter minate rank atheiſm out of the world. 
Bemtl: * 's Sernions, 

ExTERMINA'TION. 1. f. [ from exterminate.] De- 
ſtruction; exciiion. 

The queſtion is, how far an holy war is to be 
purſued, whether to diſplanting and extermination 
Bacon. 

Ex TERKMINA/ TOR. 2. J. Levtirminator, Latin. ] 
The perſon or inſtrument by which avy thing is 
deſtroyed. 


To EXTERVINE. v. 4. [extermino, Latin.] To 


exterminate ;. to deſtroy. Not uſed. 
It you do forrow at my grief in love, 


By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 


Vere both xtermiiated, Shake}. he you 11 it. 
EXTERN. adj. [cat rms, Latin. ] 
1. External; outward; viiible. 
Whenmy outward action doth demonſtrate 

The native act and figure of my heart 4 


In compliment exter,, tis not long after 


But I Will wear my heart upon my fleeve 
For davys to peck at. Shakeſpeare's Othello 
2. Without itſelf ; not inherent ; not intrinfick 3 
not depending on itſelt.- 
When two bodies are preſſed one wi ano- 


ther, the rare body not being ſo able to reſiſt di- 
viſion as the denſc, and being not permitted to re- 


tire back, by reaſon of the extern violence impel- 
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ing it, the parts of the rare body muſt be 8 
igby. 

EXTERNAL. adj, [ extermus, Latin, ] 

1. Outward ; not proceeding from itlelf ; ope- 
rating or acting from without: oppofite to in- 
ternal. 

We come to be aſſured that there is ſuch a be- 
ing, either by an intern: 1 impretiion of the notion: 
of: A God vnon our minds, or elie by fuck ext--» 
and viſible _eife&ts as our reaſon tell; us muſt he a. 
tributed to ſome cauſe, and which we cannot attri- 
bute to any other but ſuch as we conceive God to 
be. . Fil, at ſorr. 
nells being expoſed looſe upon the ſur face of 
the earth to the injuries of weather, to be trod up- 
on by horſe: and other cattle, and ty many other 
6xtcrnal accidents, are, in tract of time, = oken to 
Pieces. Lridwward, 

2. Having the outward appearance; having to 
the view or outward perception any particular na- 
dure. 

Adam was then no Iefſs glorious: in his external: : 
he had a beaut ful body as well as an immortal ſoul, 

SU, 

He that commits only the ext-rnal act of idola- 
try is as guilty as he that commits the , 
of theft. Slillin ni et 

ExTERNALLY. adv. [from external] - Out- 

wardly. 

The exterior miniſtry, ext e and alone, hath 
in it nothing excelle: nt, as being deſtitute of the 
ſanctity that God requires, and it is common to 
wicked men and good. T.tylon. 

To EXT ITL. v. n. | cx and fil, Latin. ] To drop 
or qiſtil fr om. 

Ix TI. LAT ION. n. . | from ex and. /h, Lat. ] 
The act of falling in drops. 

They ſeemed made by an exſudation or ei- 

tion of putrifying juices out of the rocky earth, 
Derhan;'s Phyſico Theology. 

To EXTIMULATE. v. 2. [ cxtimulo, Latin. 
To prick; to incite by dine en. 

Ciioter is one excr tion whereby nature exclud- 
eth another, which deſcending into the bowels, 
extim ates and excites them unto expulſion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ex TIHULNT ION. . . | from extimuiitin, Lat.) 
Pungency; power of exciting motion or ſenſa- 
tion. 

The native ſpirits admit great diverſity ; as, hot, 
cold, active, dull, &c. whence proceed - moſt of 
the virtues of bodies; but the aw intermixed is 

without viriues, and maketh things inftpid, and 
without any eaimulation, Bacon“ Nat wral ligbay. 

ExTISN®&T. adj. | extinzs, Latin: ] 

1. Extinguithed ; quenchei ; pur out. 

They are vi, quenched as tow. Tſaich, 
Their purple vengeance batit'd in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and et her fires. 
2. At a ſtop ; without progreilive ſucceſſion. 

My days are extine2. Jab. 
The royal family is all extin®, 
And ſhe who reigns beſtows her crown on me. 
Dryden 

The nobility are never likely to be cin, be- 
cauſe the greateſt part of their titles deſcend to 

heirs general. Swift. 

3. Aboliſhed; out of force. 

A cenſure inflicted a jar continues, though ſuch 
law be extinct, or the lawgiver removed from his 
olhce. Aye. 

ExT/NeTIovn. 2. .. Lextin tio, Lat in.] 

1. The act of quenching or exting niſhing. 

Red- hot needles or wires, extin; zaiſhed in quick- 
ſilver, do yet acquire a verticity "according to the 

laws of poſition and ein Ttun. 
Itrown's Vulgur Frrours, 

2. The ſtate of being quenched. 

The parts are confumed through tin of their 
Native heat, and diſſipation of their radical moi- 

ſture. Harvey. 

2. Deſtruction; exciſion. 

The cxtiacfion of nations, and the defolation of 
| kingdoms, were but the effects of this deſtructive 
evil. Kogers's Sermons. 

4- Suppreſſion, 


To blot out order, and ei 


Pope. 


EXT 
They lie in dead oblivion, loſing bal 
The fleeting moments of too ſhort a life, 
Total catingtian of th' enlighten'd ſoul. 
Thom ens Summer, 
ol EXTINGUISH. v. a. [extingicdy Latin. | 
To put out; to quench. 
The ſoft god of pleaſure that warm'd our defizes, 
Hes broken his bow, and extingvi//d his fires. 
Dryden. 
Then roſe the ſeed of e and of night, 
wth light. Pope” s Dun 
2. To ſuppreſs; to deſtroy, 
They exiinguifh the love of the people to the 
King, by remembering fome 9 fections 
II. Ky W.27 d. 
by wich the ſkies 
Tt] />d dies. Denh. 
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„Jung 
of luis father. 
- My fame of chaſtitv, 

I reacht before, by thee cxc;- 

3. To cloud; to obſcure. 

Bethini thee on her virtues that ſurmount, 
Her nat'ral graces that ext:»:7:::/Þ art. 

| £5, the ſpears 's Henry VI. 

Es. TixG@UISHABLE. adj. | rom extinguiſh 7 
That may be quenched, iuppreſied, or deſtroyed, 

EXT /XGUISHER« . . | from extir gb. A 
holtow cone put upon a candle to quench it. 

If it ſhoald ever offer to flame out again, I 
WW ould uſe the conicumas an ee r to ſmother 
it. More 5 8 Dialo. rue. 

Of it a broad eu he makes, 

Ard hoods the flames. Dryden. 

Tis butter to cover the vital flame with an ca- 
bingaiſi e of honour, than let it conſume till it 
burns blue, and lies agonizing within the ſocket. 

Collier on the Value of Life. 

ExTrNGUtSHMENT. 7. f. [from extinguiſh. ] 

r. Fxtin&ion ; ſuppreſſion ; act of quenching ; 
deſtruction. 

When death's form appears, ſhe feareth not 
An utter quenching, or ev ment; 

She would be glad to meet with ſuch a lot, 
That ſo ſ:e might all future ill prevent. Dawics. 
He moved him te a war upon Flanders, for the 

better extingui/hmont of the civil wars of France. 
Bacon. 

The immediate cauſe of death is the reſolution 

or extingui// ment of the ſpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Abolition ; aullification. 

Di: ine laws of Chriſtian church polity may not 

be altcred by. 2xtingu!/ment. Hooker. 
2. Termination of a family or ſucceſſion. 

His heart eafily conceived treaſon againſt the 
crown, wherein he perithed himſelf, and made a 
final exti»gu/tment of his houſe and honour. 

Davies on Ireland, 

T1 FxT1/RP. v. a. [ei, Latin. } To eradi- 
cate: to root ont, Not uſed. 

Which to extirp he laid him privily 
Down in a darkſome lowiy place far in. 

Fairy Q. 

Nor ſhall that nation boaſt it ſo with us, 

But be ext; puted from our Provinces. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

To EXTIRPATE. v. a. ev po Latin. ] To 
root out : to eradicate; to exſcind; to deftroy. 

The jebels were grown ſo ſtrong, that they 
made acconnt ipeedily to ext pate the Britiſh nati- 
on in that Kingdom. Dryden. 

Ve in vain endeavour to drive the wolf from 
our own to another's door; the breed ought to be 
-xti:puzrd out of the iſland. Locke, 

It is not the buſineſs of virtue to extirpate t the 
affe tions, but to regulate them. Alla ſon's Spec 

EXTI&PA'TION. 2. from extirpate. ] The act 
of rooting out; dn; ; Exciſion; deſtruc- 
tion. 

It is ſaid that popery, for want of utter ep 
#9, hath in fome places taken root and flourit Hed 
again. oer. 

Religion requires tbe 27 pation of all _ paſ- 
ſions and vices which render men uiſociable and 
troubleſome. to one another, Tillotſon. 

EN APT. from -«tirpate.| One who 
root out; A deſtroy af 
Exrisr ros. ad. [etiſpicium, Latin.] Au- 
gurial ; relating rothe inſpection of entrails in or- 


Veen, 


| der to prognoſtication. 


EXT 
Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his au- 
gurial and ext/ſpicio.-5 inventions, from caſual and 
uncontrived contingences, divining events ſucceed- 
ing Brown's Valgar Errcurs. 
To EXTO'L. v. as [extoll, Latin.] To praiſe; 
to magnify ; to laud ; to celebrate. 
Fate him that rideth upon the Heavens. P/:/ms, 
When a rich man ipeaketh, every man holdeth 
his tongue; and look, what he ſaith they ca it ta 
the clouds. Feeliſ. xiii. 
Heav'n and earth ſhall high e | 
Thy praifes with tl innumer: ble found 
Of hy mus, and ſacred fongs, wherewith thy throng 
Encompadſs d ſhall reſound thee ever bleſs d. 
Milian. 
Let Araby evt her happy coaſt, 
Her cinnamon and iweet amomum bo aft. 


Dryden's 


Ovid. 

Ex TOI LER. . . [from ex- ol. ] A praifer; a 
magnifie ; one that praiſes to the Kies. 

ExTO'RSIVE. adj. from .] Having the 
quality of drawing by v olent means. 

ExTo'RSIVELY. adv. from extor;five.] In an 
extorſive manner ; by violence. 

To EXTORT. v. a. { ext! zue, extortus, Latin. | 

1. To draw by force; to force away; to wreſt; 
to wring from one. 

Ill the injurious Roman did extort 

This tribute from us, we were free. 

Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
That glory never ſhall his wrath or might 

Extort from me, to bow and ſue for grace 

With ſuppliant knee, and deify his pow'r. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft.” 

I rememher well the impious oath, 

Hardly ext-1t-4 from my trembling youth. Rowe. 

My earnett deſires, not any doubts of your good- 
neſs, but my real concern for your welfare, extort 
this from me. IV ae. 

2. To gain by violence or oppreſſion. 

His tail was ſtretch'd out in wondrous length, 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it raught, 

And with extorted power and borrow'd ftrengthg 
The ever-burzüng lamps from thence it brought. 

Spenſer. 

Are my cheſts fill'd with extorted gold 2 

Shak: ſpcure s Henry VI. 

Jo ExT ORT. v. 1. To practiſe oppreſſion and 
violence. Now diſuſed. 

To whom they never gave any penny of enter- 
tainment, but let them feed upon the countries, 
and extort upon all raen where they come. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

Before they did cxtort and oppreſs the people 
only by colour of a lewd cuſtom, they did after 
wards uſe the ſame extortions by warrant. 

Davies on Ireland. 

ExTO'RTER. u. /. [from extort. ] One who prac- 
tiſes oppreſſion or extortion. 

Edric the extorter was deprived by king Canute 
of the government of Mercia. Camden's Remains. 

ExTo/RT10N. 1. /. from extort.] 

1. The act or practice of gaining by violence 
and rapacity. 

That goodneſs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extor tion. 
Shakeſpeare” s Henry VIII. 

Oppreſſion and extortion did maintain the great 
neſs, and oppreſſion and extortion did extinguiſh the 
greatneſs of that houſe. Davies un Ireland. 

2. Force by which any thing is unjuſtly taken 

away. 

Becauſe the lords had power to impoſe this 
charge, the freeholders were glad to give a great 
part of their lands to hold the reſt free from that 
extortion. Dames on Irelund. 

A ſucceeding king's juſt recovery of rights from 
unjuſt uſurpations and extor?:c5, fhall never be 
prejudic ed 127 any act of mine. King ( barles. 

Ex To FIONER. 2. /. | from extortion. | One who! 
rradites extortion z one who grows rich by vio- 
'ence and rapacity. 

There will be always murderers, adulterers, ex- 
t- 10:1 3, Church-robbers, trators, and other rab- 


| dlement. 


| 


Camden. 
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E X T 
The covetous extortimr is involved in the ſame 
ſentence. Decay of Pity. 
To EXTRACT. v. a.-|extrabo, extrattum, Lat.] 

1. To draw out of ſomething. 
The drawing one metal or mineral out of ano- 
ther, we call cx!ra/7ns. Bacon's Phyfical Remains, 
Out of t::= aſhes of all plants they extra? a falt 
which they ufe in medicines. Baceon's Nat Hiſl. 
The metallick or mineral matter is fo diffuſed 
amongſt the craſſer matter, that it would never 


be pollible to ſeparate and extra? it.  Wooamwand. 
2. To draw by chy:mical operation. 
£ & hev 
Whom ſunny Borneo bears, are ſtor” d with 


ſtreams 
Egregious, rum and rice's ſpirit extr wy Philips. 
3. To take from ſomething of which the thing 
taken was 2 part 
I now ſee 
Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, my ſelf 
Before me: woman is her name, of man 
Exlraed. Mittor's Par adiſe Loft. 
4. To draw out of any containing body or ca- 
vity. 

Theſe waters were extract and laid upon the 
ſurface of the ground. Pines Theory of the Earth, 
5. To ſelect and abſtract from a larger - ou 
To ſee how this caſe 1s reprefented, I have - 


trace out of that pamphlet a few notorious falſe. 


hoods. Sr . 

ExTRACT. n. . from the verb.] 

1. The ſubſtance extracted; the chief parts 
drawn from an thing. 

In tinctures, if the ſuperfluous ſpirit of wine be 
diſtilled off, it leaves at the bottom that tlücker 
ſubſtance, which chemifts call the card of the 
vegetables. Boyle. 

To dip our tongues in gall, to have nothing in 
our mouth but the extra@f and exhalation of our in- 
ward bitterneſs, is no great ſenſuality. 

Government of th: Tongue, 


2. The chief heads drawn from a book ; " 1 Ab- 


| Kract; and epitome. 


I will preſent p few extras out of author 8. 
Camdon's Remains, 


Some books may be read by extras made of 


them by others, but oniy in the leſs important ar- 


guments, and the meaner boobs; elſe diſtilled 


books are like common viftitied waters, flaſhy 


things. Bachs Eſſiys. 

Spend ſome hours every day in reading, and 
making e, if your memory be weak. Sw: . 

3. Extraction ; deſcent. Not uſed. 

The apoſtle gives it à value ſuitable: to its eu- 
tra, branding it with the moſt ignominious im- 

putation © 1 fooliſhneſs. | South, 

ExTRrA'cTION. n. |. | extra@%, Latin. | 

t. The att of drau 135 one part out of a com- 
pound ; the act of drav ing out the principal fub- 
ſtance by chemical operation. 

Although the charge of ex:/r27:9% ſhould exceed 
the worth, at leaſt it will diſcover nature and 
poſſibility. Beacon, 

The diſtillations of waters, ext #995 of oils 
and ſuch like experiments are unknown to the 
ancients. | Hikewi:l!, 

It would not defray the charge and lahour of the 
extra, and mult needs be : all irretrievably loſt. 

Ii ordevnrd's Natural Hi ifeor y. 

2. Derivation from an + inlet + ; lineage; de- 


trennt. 


One whoſe extra #%r's from an ancient line, 
Gives hope again that, well-born men may ſhine ; 
The meaneſt in your nature mild and good, 

The noble reſt ſecured in your blood. Haller. 

A family of an ancient πν e, tranſported 
with the Conqueror out of Normandy. 

Clarendon, 

ExTrxAycTo. . /. Latin. ] The perſon or in- 
Krument by which any thing is extracted. 

ExXTRADI/CTIONARY. adj. [extro and diffir, 

Lat.] Not conſiſting in words but realitics. 

Of extra din 27 5 and real fallacies, Ariftotle and 
logicians make fix ; but we obſerve men are com- 

anon! deceived ve four thereof. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours | 


4 


EXT 


ExTRAaſupYcial. adj. [extra and judicinm, Lat 7 
Out of the regular courſe of legal procedure, 
A declaratory Or extr ajudicial. abſolution is con- 
ferred in h prenitentiali. Iz liffs's Pare $90 
ExTRAJUDICIALLY, adv. [from extrajudiciul.) 
In a manner different from the ordinary courſe of 
legal procedure. 
The confirmation of an eleRion, though done 
by a previous Citation of all perſons concerned, 
may be ſaid to be done extr ajudicially, when ap 
fition enſues thereupon. | . Ayliffe. 


ExTRAMI'SS10N. u. ſ. [extra and mitte, Latin. 


The act of emitting outwards: oppoſite to itrc- 
miſſicn. 

Ariſtotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that fight 
is by reception, and not by extramiffion; by receive 
ing the rays of the object unto the eye, and not 
by ſending any out. Brown. 

ExTramuxDaNE. adj. | extra and minis, La- 
tin.] Beyond the verge of the material Word. 

TI a "philoſophy that gives the exacteſt topo- 
graphy of the cru, u ſpaces. Glanv. Scehſis. 

Ex TRANEOUS. @ a [ extraxeus, Latin. | Not be- 
longing to any thing; foreign; of different ſub- 
ſtance ; not rinfick. 


Relation i is not contained in the real exiſtence of 
things, but ſomething cxtrancovs and ſuperinduced. 


Locke. 

When the mind = Balls any of its ideas to any 
thing extrancous to them, they are then called true 
Or falſe. Locke. 

Gold, when equally pure, and freed from ex- 
TY AUS matter, 
ſiſtence, ſpecific gravity, and all other reſpects. 

ooduard on Foffils. 

ExTRAOHADINARTL V. ade. [from extraordinary. | 

1. In a manner out of the common method and 
order. 

In the affairs which were not deterrminable one 
way or other by the Scripture, himfelf gave an 
extraordinarily direction and countel, as oft as they 
ſought it at his hands. Hooker. 

In government it is good to uſe men of one rank 


equally : for to countenance ſome extraordinarily, 


is to make them inſolent, and the reſt diſcontent. 
Bacon. 
2. Uncommonly ; particularly ; eminently ; re- 
markably. 
He quotes me right; and I hope all his quota- 
tions, wherein he 1s 10 extraordinarily copious and 
elaborate, are ſo. _  Hoxwe!, 


The temple of Solomon was a type, and there- | 


fore was ſo extraordinurily magnificent; otherwiſe 
perhaps a cheaper ſtructure might have been as 
fer yiceable. FFilkinss Mathematical Magick. 

Exrrao/RDINARINESS. . ſ. [from extracrdi- 
n.] Uncommoneſs; eminence ; remarkable. 
nets. 

[ chuſe ſome few either for the extra . 
of their guilt, or the frequer. cy of their practice, 

Gor erment of the Tongue. 

EXTRAOR DINARY. adj [ extr anrdinas: 5, 
Lat. This word and its deri“ ativ es are generally 
Pronounced exo dinary, whereby the a is liquified | C 
into the 0. | 

1. Different from common order and method; 
not ording ry. 

Evils muſt he judged inevitable, if there be no 
apparent ordinary way to avoid them; becauſe 
where council and advice bear rule of God' S c 
bracrdlinauy power, without extraurdinary warrznt, 
we cannot preſume. Heok v. 

Spain had no wars {ave thoſe w -hich were grown 
into an ordinary ; now they have coupled there- 

th the extrabrdinuiy of the Voltaline and the 
Palais. Bacon, 

Sce what extraordinary armies have been tranſ- 
mitted thither, and what or _y forces main- 
tained there. Dawics. 

2. Different from the common courſe of law. 

If they proceeded in a martial or any other e- 


tram diary way, without any form of law, his ma- 


jeſty ſhould declare his juſtice and ion to an 
Id faithful ſervant. | Clarendon. 
3. Eminent ; remarkable; more than common. 


The houſe was built of fair and ſtrong ſtone, | 


is abſolutely alike in colour, con- 


LET 


not affecting ſo much any extraordinary kind of 


fineneſs, as an honourable repreſenting of a firm 
ſtatelineſs. Sidney. 


The Indians worſhipped rivers, fountains, rocks, 


or great ſtones, and all things which ſecmed to 
have ſomething extraordinary in them. Stilling feet. 

ExTRAO'RDINARY. adv. This word ſcems only 
a colloquial barbariſm, uſed for the eaſe of pro- 
nunciation.] Extraordinarily. 

I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don't re- 
member to have met with any things in it that are 
extraordinary rar ©. Addijon, 

EXTRAPARO'CHIAL. adj. [exty a and parocoiay 
Latin. ] Not comprehended within any pariſh. 

ExTRAPROVINNCIAL. adj. [extra and Provincia, 
Latin. | Not within the fame province ; not with- 
in the juriſdiction of the fame archbiſhop; 

An extraprovincial citation is not valid, ultra 
duas diztas, above two days journey ; not is a ci- 
tation valid that contains many conditions mani- 
feſtly inconvenient. 

EXTRARE/GULAR. adj. [extra and regula, Lat.] 
Not comprehended within a rule. 

His providence is extraregu)ar, and produces 


ſtrange things beyond common rules; and he led 


Ifract through a ſea, and made a rocl pour forth 


water. rt s Rule cf living holy, 
ExTRAVAGANCE. Un. . [extravagens, La- 
Ex rKkAVAGAN C. tin. 


1. Excurſion or ſally beyond eee limits. 


I have troubled you too far with this extrawva- 
gance: I ſhall make no delay to recall myſelf into 


the road ag ain. 5 — 
2. Irregularity; wildneſs. 
3. Outrage: violence; outrageous vehemence. 
How many, by the wild fury and extravazancy 
of their own paſtions, have put their bodies into a 
combuſtion, and by ſtirring up their rage againſt 
thers, have armed that fierce humour againſt 
themſelves. Tullotſons 
4. Vnnatural tumour; bombaſt. 
Some verſes of my own, Maximin and Alman- 
zor, Cry vengeance upon me for their extravagances 
Dryden. 
5. ny aſte ; vain and ſuperfluous expence. 
She was ſo expenſive, that the income of three 


dukes was not enough to ſupply her extravagance. 


Arbuthnet, 
EXTRA'VAGANT.. adi. [extravagans, Latin. ] 
1. Wandering out of his bounds. This is the 
primogenial ſenſe, but not now in uſe. | 
At his warning 
The extravoyont and erring ſpirit hies 
To his confine. 
2. Roving beyond juſt limits or preſcribed me- 
thods. | 
1 dare not aſk for what you would not grant: :. 
But wiſhes, madam, are extravagant; 
They are not bounded with things poſſible ; 
I may with more than I preſume to tell. 
- Dryden's Aurengebe, 
3. Not comprehended in any thing. 
Twenty conſtitutions of pope John XXII. are 
called the extravagants; for that they being writ- 


ten in no order or method, waganta extra corpus 


collectionum Cononun. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
4. Irregular; w id. 


For a dance they ſeem 'd 


| Somewhat extravagant, and wild. 


Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 


There appears ſomething nobly wild and extra-. 


vagant in great natural geniuſes, infinitely more 
beautiful than turn and poliſhing. LAifone 
New. ideas employed my fancy all night, and 
compoſed a wild extrapogant dream. 
| Addijon's Spectator, 
5. Waſteful ; prodigal ; vainly expenſive. 
An extravagant man, who has nothing elfe to 


recommend him but a falſe generoſity, is oſten 


more beloved than a perſon of a much more finiſh- 


ed character, who is defective in this particular. 


Addiſon, 
EXTRAVAGANT. u. 5 One who is confined in 
no general rule or definition. 
We pity or N at thoſe fatuous extravarants, 
Glanville, 


Three | 


i Parergon. 


Shake ſpeare's Rae | 
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EXT 
There are certain extravagants _— EY of 
all ſizes and profeſſions. L*Eſtrange. 
Ex TR VAC ANT Lx. adv. | from extravagant. | 
1. In an extravagant manner; wildly. 

Her paſſion was extravegantly new; 

But mine is much the madder ot the two. 
| Dryden. 
2. In an unreaſonable degree. 
Some are found to praiſe our author, and others 


as NOPE and extravagapily contradict his admirers, 


Oe . 
3. Expenſively ; lnxuriouſly ; 


| tufely. 


ExTRA/VAGANTNESS. v. ſ. [from extravagant. 
Exceſs; excurſion beyond limits. 

To ExTRA/VAGATE. . ſ. [extra and vager, 
Latin.] To wander out of limits. 

ExTRA'VASATED. di. [extra and vaſa, Lat.] 
Forced out of the properly containing veſſels. 

The viſcuous matter, which lies like leather 
upon the. extravaſated Hood of pleuretic people, 
may be diſſolved by a due degree of heat. 


Ar but] not au Aliments. 
1 TION. 2». , [from extravolited.” 


The act of forcing, or ſtate of being forced out 


of the proper containing veſſels, 
Aliment, too viſcuous, obſtructing the glands, 


and by its acrimony corroding the ſmall veſſels of 


the lungs, after a rupture and extravaſution of 
blood, eaſily produces an ulcer. £lrbuthnot. 
ExTRAVE/NATE, aal. | extra and vena, Latin. ] 
Let out of the veins 
That there isa magnetick way of curing w ounds, 
By anointing the weapon; and that the wound is 
effected in hKke manner as is{the extravnite blood by 
the {ympathetick medicine, as to matter of fact, 
15 with circumſtances of good evidence affertel. 
Gt nville*s Sechſis. 


ExTRAVE/RSION. 1. f. [catra and verſio, Lat.] 


The act of throwing out; the ſtate of being 


thrown out. 

Nor does there intervene heat to afford them 
any colour to pretend that there is made an extra- 
©: of the ſulphur, or of any of the two other 
fuppoſed principles. Boyle. 

Ex rRNA GRT. part. [This is an obſolete partici- 


ple from catract; as diſiravght from di ſiract.] Ex- 


tracted. 
Sham'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art 
extraurht, 
To let thy tongue detect thy b baſeborn heart ? 
| Shak:ſpeare's Henry VI. 
EXTRE/ ME. ad}. ſextrenus, Latin. This word 
1s ſometimes er e by the ſuperlative termina- 
tion, of which it is by no means capable, as it has 
in itſelf the ſuperlative ſignification.] 
1. Greateſt ; of the higheſt degree. 
The Lord ſhall ſmite thee with a fever, an in- 
flammation, and extreme burning. 
Deuteronamy, xxviii. 22. 
They thought it the cwreneſt of evils to put 
themſelves at the mercy of thoſe hungry and diſ- 
orderly people. Þacen. 
2, Vtmoit. > 
The hairy fool 
Stood on th extreme}? verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. Shet-/ b. As you Like it, 
Miſeno s cape and Bauli laſt te view'd, 
That on the ſea's extreme/? borders ſto04. 
£diſon on Italy. 
3. Laſt: that beyond which there is nothing. 
Farewell, ungrateſul and unkind ! I go, 


_ Condemn'd by thee, to thoſe ſad ſhades below: 
Igo, th' ext: ee remedy to prove, 
To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. 


Dryden 
4. Preſſing in the utmoſt degree. 

Caſes of neceſſity being ſometime hut urgent, 
ſometime extreme, the confideration of publick 
utility is urged equivalent to the eaſier kind of 
neceſlity. R ; Hooker. 

5. Rigorous ; ſtrict. 

If thou be extreme to mark what is amiſs, O 
Lord, who ſhall abide it? Pjalms. 

ExTae' ME. n. . [from the adjective. ] 

x, Utmoſt point; bigheſt degree of any thing. 
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waſtefully ; pro- 
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Thithei by harpy footed furies hal'd. 
At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 
Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter chance 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by chance more fierce ; 
From beds of raging fire to ſtarve in ice 
Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round 
Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. 
Milton, 
Avoid extreme, and ſhun the faults of ſuch 
Who ſtill are pleas'd too little, or too much. Pop. 

They cannot bear that human nature, which, 
they know to be imperfect, ſhould be raifed in 
an extremes without oppoſition. 

Pope's Eh on Homer. 

2. Points at the greateſt diſtance from each other 
extremity. | 

The true Proteſtant religion is ſituated in the 
golden mean; the enemies unto her are the ex- 
11eme; Oi either hand. Bacon 

The ſyllogiſtical form only ſhews, that if the 
intermediate idea agrees with thoſe it is on both 
ſides immediately applied to, then thoſe two re- 
mote ones, or, as they are called, extremes, do cor- 
tainly agree. Locke, 

ExTREMELY. adv. [from extreme. ] 

I. In the utmoſt degree. 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremely 
doteful voice! but fo ſuppreſſed with. a kind 
of wiiſpering note, that he could not congeise 
the Words ditlinctly. Siducy. 
very much; great;. in familiar language. 

a ſcoundrel in a gown reelling 
mely comforted 
Swift, 


45 

Whoever ſees 
home at midnight, is apt to be extr: 
in his OW vices. 

Ex rTrRKE “NMI Tv. 1. /. extiemita Latin.) 

I. the utmoſt point; the higheſt degree. 

He that will take away extreme heat by ſetting 
the body tu extremity of cold, thall undoubtedly 
remove the diſeaſe; but together with it the dif- 
eaſed too. Hooker. 

Sl. ould any one be cruel and uncharitable to that 
extremity, yet this would not prove that propriety 
gave any authority, ce. 

2. The utmoſt parts; the moſt remote from the 
midddle. 

In its proper colour it is inclining to white. ex- 
cepting the -xtremities or tops of the wing-feathers, 
which are Hack. Brown, 

The 2xt:emiti:s of the joints muſt be ſeldom hid- 
den, and the extremities or end of the feet never. 

| Dryden's Diff, ſuoy. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs 
in the extremities ; but ſuch a ſenſati..n is very con- 
ſiſtent with an inflamatory diſtemper. 


A buthnat on Dit. 


3. The poiats in the utmoſt degree of oppoſition, 
or at tie utmoſt diſkance from each other. 

He's a man of that ſtrange compoſition, 
Made up of all the worſt extremities 
Of youth and age. Denham's Sophy. 

4. Remoteſt parts; parts at the greateſt diſt- 
ance. 

They ſent fleets out of the Red Sea to the e- 
tremibin of Fthiopia, and UPON quantities of 


precious goods. Arbuth. 
5. Violence of paſſion. 
With equal meaſure the did moderate 
The ſtrong extremes of their outrage. Spenſer. 


If 1 f:ew no colour for my exiremty, let me be 
your table ſport. Shakeſpeare. 
6. The utr-oit violence, rigour, or diſtreſs 
Why ſhould not the ſame laws take good ef- 
fect on that people, being prepared by the ſword, 
and brought under by ex:remity ? Spenſer on Ir and. 
Their hearts ſhe gueſſeth, 
And yields her to extremity of time. Fairy 2 Queen. 
He promifed, if they ſhould be beſiged, to re- 
lieve them before they ſhould be reduced to e 
mity. Clarendon. 
It ſnould be never ſo expoſed to the etremety 
of war as to fall into thoſe barbarous hands. 
Clarendon. 
I wiſh peace, and any terms prefer, 
Before the laſt extremes of War. 
. s Ind, Emp. 


: 


EX U 


7. The moſt aggravated ſtate. 

The world is running mad after farce, the avs 
tremity of bad poetry; or rather the judgements 
that 1s fallen upon dramatic writing. 

 Dryden's Pref. Cleom 

To XTRICATE v. a. | extri ico, Latin. To diſ- 
embarraſs; to ſet free any one in a ſtate of per- 
plexity; to diffentangle. 

We run into great difficulties about free created 
agents, which reaſon cannot well extricate itſelf out 
of. Locke s. 

Theſe are reliefs to nature, as they give her an 
opportunity of extr ating her ſelf from her oppreſ- 
ſions, and recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings. 
of her veſſels. Addiſonsie 

ExTrica'TiION: . f. | from extricate.] The act 
of diſentangling ; diſentanglement. 

Crude fait has a taſte not properly acid, but ſuch 
as predominates in brine ; and it does not appear, 
that this acid ſpirit did as ſuch pre-exitt in the ſalt 
whence it vas obtained, ſo that we may ſuppoſe 
it to have been made rather by trauſmutation than 
extrica't9n. Boyle. 

EXTRIUNSICAL. adj. Cextriaſicus, Latin.) Ex- 
ternal ; outward; not intimately belonging ; not 
intrinſick. It is commonly written ſo, but ana- 
logy requires extrinſ-cal, 

A body cannot move, unleſs it be moved by 
forme extrinfical agent 2 abſurd it is to think 
that a body, by a quality in it, can work upon 
itſelf. Digby on Bodies. 

Neither is the atom b. 7 an extrinſi, cal impulſe di- 
verted from its natural courſe. Kay an the Creations 

Outward objects, that are cxtri»/icul tothe mind; 
and its own operations, proceeding from powers 
intrinſical, and proper to itſelf, which, when re- 
flected on by itſelf, become alſo objects of its con- 
templation, are the origin of alt knowledge. 

Locke. 

ExTRUSSICALLY. ads. [ from extrinfical. } From 

without, 

If to ſuppoſe the ſoul a diſtin ſubſtance: from 
the body, and extri»/ically advenient, be an error, 
almoſt all the world hath been miſtaken... Glanv. 

ExTr1w$S1CK. adv. [extrizſecus, Latin. ] Out- 
ward ; external. 

When they cannot ſhake the main fort, they try” 
if they can poſſeſs themſelves of the outworks, 
raiſe tome prejudice againft his moſt extrinfick ad- 
herents. Government of the Tougue. 

Extrinſick modes are ſuch as ariſe from ſome 
thing that is not in the ſubject or ſubſtance itſelf ;. 
but it is a manner of being which ſome ſubſtances- 
atrain, by reaſon of ſomething external or foreign 
to the ſubject ; as, this globe lies within two yards- 
of the wall ; this man is beloyed or hated. 

Watts's I ogichs 

To EXTRU'CT. v. a. [extr 4% erh vum, Lat.] 
To build; to raiſe; to form into ſtructure. 

Ex TRV “C TOR. A. * from cætruct.] A builder ;. 
a fabricator ; a contriver. 

To ExTRU'bE. v. 4. | cxtrudo, Latin. ] To thruft 

off; to drive off; to puſh out with violence. 

If i in any part of the continent. they found the 
ſhells, they coucluded that the fea had been ea 


trud:#and driven off 15 ha raud. 


Fondwward”s Natural Hiſtory. 

ExTRvu's10N.. 1. /. [cxtruſus, Latin. ] The act of 
thruſting or driving out. 

They ſuppoſe the channel of the ſea formed, and 
mountains and caverns, by a violent depreſſion os. 
ſorae parts of the earth, and an extruſion and ele. 

vation of others. Buruct. 

ExTvu'BERANCE. u. ſ. [ex and tuber, Latin.) 
Knobs, or parts protuberant ; parts that riſe from 
the reſt of the body. 

The gouge takes off the irregularities or extub@- 
rances that lie fartheſt from the axis of the work. 

Maxon's Mech. Exer. 

Exu'BERANCE. 2. ſ. [exuberatio, Latin. ] Over 
growth; ſuperſiuous ſhoots; uſeleſs abundance ;. 
luxuriance. 

Men eſteem the overflowing of gall the ca. 
rance of zeal, and all the promiſes of the faithful 


combatant they copfidently appropriate. 
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Decay of Pietys. 
Sousse 
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Though he expatiates on the ſame thoughts in 


different words, 72 in his families that exuberance 
is ovoided, Garth, 
EX U'BEP.ANT. adj. 1 xubercins, Latin.) 
1. Growing with ſuper nit 19us ots; overabun- 
Gant ; ſup l ouſly pl; enteous 3. luxuriant. 
Ancther Flora there of bolder hues, 
lays Id the fi 
Eu, ſpring 


1 5 
1213 ſimnillie Gas 


ff h x5 we 3 * ng. 
Ve Been thous ht roo * uber: mt . and 


Fall of Crcunitances 8. i Hh "s 12 ref. 4 the liad.: 


2. Aboun ting in the utmoſt degree. 

Such inienſe power, ſuch unfearchable wif- 
dom, and ſuch c, goodneſs, as may juſtly 
ravith us to an recent rather than a bare ad- 
miration. | Boy!:”s Seraphick love. 

A part of that een devotion, With which 
the whole aſſerubly raiſed and animated one ano- 
ther, catches a reader at the greate 0 diſtance of 
tw ec. Addifon's Freebolder. 

ExuU'sEraxTIY., adv. from exubcrunt.] Abun- 
dantiy; to a ſuperfluous degree. 

A conſiderable quantity of the vegetable matter 
lay at the ſurſace of the antediluvian earth, and 
rendered it ex#berantly fruitful. Wodw. Nat. Hifi. 


To ExU'BERATE. S. n. [exubero, Latin. To 


abound in the bigheſt degree. 


All the lov elineſs imparted to the creature is 


lent to, to give us enlarged conceptions of that vaſt 
confluence and immenſity that en 56 rates mn God. 
B s Te "rap! ck Love. 
Exu'ccous. adj. Lexſiccus, 
Juice ; drv. 
This i; to be effected not only in che plant yet 
growing, but in that which is broug zht ccc and 


dry vnto us. Brown. 
Exu ba rox. u. .. from evud, Latin.) 
I. The ag of emitting in ſweat-: the act at 


emitting moiſture through the pores. 

The tumoar fometimes arifes by a generel c- 
&27191 Out of the cutis. | 2 72 m's Sur ery 
2. The matter iiluing out by ſweat from any 
body. x 

The zum of trees, ſhining and clear, is but a 
ſtraining of the juice of the tree through the wood 
and bark; and Cornich diamonds, and rock ru- 
bies, M hich are yet more reſplendant than gums, 


are the fine :xad.zion of the herb itſelf. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


If it hath more Jew at noon than in the morn- 


ing, then it ſeemeth to be an exudation of the herb 
itfelf. Hon, 


Cuokowipittle, or wooufere, that ſpumous fro- 
id 1155, or ban, is found eſpecially. 


thy dew, ore. 
about t the joints of lavender and roſemary. 
Brown's Vilear Erreurs. 

To ExU DATE. Iv. n. chu, Lat in.] To ſweat 
Fer. Hut.; to tee out by f ſweat. 

Some perforations in the part itſelf, through 
vhich the humour included doth ev „ may be 
ebſerved in ſuch as are freſh. Brown's Fulrar Err. 

The juices of the flowers, are, firſt, the ex- 
preſled jvice ; tecond'v, a volatile oil, wherein 
the ſmell of che plant preſides; thirdly, honey, 
exudiny from the flowers, the bitter not excepted. 

Arbuthnot on Hlilnients. 

TY Eu AT E. J v. 4. To force out, or throw 

To Ex lk. out, as by ſweat. 

To E N LCERATE. v. a. | exulcersy Latin.) 

1. To mate fore with an ulcer; to affect with 
a running or eating fore. 

Cantiaiides, applied to any part of the body, 
touch che bladder and exulcorate it, if they ſtay on 
long. Bacon: 

That the ſaliva hath a virtue of macerating bo- 
dies, appear. by the ctieRs in taking away wa: ts, 
ſomctim-s the jaws, and rotting the 
tecth. Roy om the Creation. 

The ſtagnating cerum turning aurimonious, en- 
wlcerater a d putrifics tiie bowels. Arbus. an Diet. 

2. To aftiit ; to corrode ; to enrage. 

Thovghts, my tormentors, arm'd with deadly 


ec xulc: Fils 534 


18855 


Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts, 


Exaſperate, ex-/-c2t-, and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Or medich. A liquor can aſſuage. Mikan's Agoniftes, 


Ls 


a Is, and ſhowers with Tadden hand 


Latin. Without 


EYE 


ExulER VT LO. . ſ. [from exulcerate,T. 

1. The beginning eroſion, which wears away 
the ſubttance and forms the ulcer. Quincy. 

2 Exacerbation; corroſion. 

This exulceration-of mind made him apt to take 
all occaſions of contradiction. Hooker 

Exu'LcERATORY. adj, from, ulcerate.] Hay- 
ing a tendency to cauſe ulcers... 

% EXU'LT. v. u. [exulio, Latin. ] To reject 
above meaſure; to pen; tko de in high cxal- 
tation of gladneſs 

The whole wo rid did ſeen to cult that it had 
occaſion of pouring out gifts to ſo bleſſed a pur- 
pote. 8  Hogker, 

Who might be your mother, 
That you inſult, e ll, and rail, at once 
Over the wretched ? | Shake/ b. As you like It. 

ExU/LTANCE.:. 1 from emxul. | Tranſport ; s 
joy; triumph; gladneſs; exultation. c 

We have great cauſ2 of exu/tance and joy, God's 
ſervice being the moſt perfect freedoni. 

| Government of the Tongue. 

ExuLlTATTON. u. 2 [ exultativy Latin. Joy; 
triumph; rapturous delight. 

Gond effects may grow in each of the people to- 
wards other, in them all towards their paſtor, and 
in their paſtor towards every of them ; between 
whom there daily and interchangeably. pafs, in 

che hearing of God himſelf „and in the preſence 
of his holy angels, ſo many heavenly acclamations, 
exultations, Prov ocations, petitions. Hotere 

Devotion i ires men with ſentiments of ꝛeli- 
gious gratitude, and ſwells their hearts with in- 
ward tranſports of joy and extltati7: 

Add:jon”s l 

To EXU” N DATE. v. n. Ceæundo, Lat.] To over- 
flow | Dc. 

END VT ION. 1. 5 Cf om nc] Overflow; 
abundance. 

It 1s more worthy tlie Deity to attribute the 
creation of the world to the exuadation and over- 
flowing 5 his tranſcendent and infinite goodncis, 

Ray on the Creation. 

ExU'yERABLE. adj. [exuperabilis, Latin.] Con- 
querable 3 ſuperable ; vincible. 

ExU'PERANCE. . J. [exuperantiay Lat.] Ovyer- 
balance ; greater proportion. 

Rome hith leſs variation than London; for on 
the Weſt fide of Rome 
and Germany, which take off the exuperunce, and 
balance the vigour of the Eattern- Parts 
1 Brown's Filrar Erguss. 
To Exu'scITATE. v. a. Fexeuſeitn, Latin.] 10 


ſtir up; 3 to rout pF 
Exu'sr10xe- . . Ce vuſtis, Latin. ] The act of 
Caſt ius; cat 


burning up; confumption by fire. 
EXU FI. A. J [ Latin.) 
ſheils; whatever is thrown of, or ed] by animals 
They appear to be only the ikins or Ss 4%, ra- 
ther than entire bodies of fiſhes. / odww.r don Fi ges. 


Ev. Ruy either come from 13, an ad, hy 
Ea. melting the Saxon x into y, which is uſua [- 
Fx. ly done ; 3 or from the Saxon ea, which ig 


nifies a water, river, Sc. or, 
field, by the ſame Kind of melting. 

EWas: . [1ais, French. ] A young hawk juſt 
taken from tlie neſt, not able to prey for itielt. 

Ha tr 

An aery of children, little eyaſes, that cr y cut. 

Le 8 

EvasMUSKET. n. . A young unfledged male 
hawk 7 the rawket kind. Il uni, 

Here comes little 1 now, my 4 
mu. *t ; what news with you ? 

Shufclprare”s Merry Wrves of Win 77. 

EVE. . /. o ſolets plural ee, now ce7. Tau 
Gothick ; enz, Saxon; cg, Putch; 655 Scottiſh. 
plur. ene. 

1. The organ of viſion; the medium of the 
ſenſe of ficht. / 

Good fir | joling, as you have one cy- upon my 
follies, turn my ther into the regiſter of your own, 
that I may pals Wich a reproof off the evfier. 

Shakeſpeare” s Werry Wives of Wind Jor. 

Vouchiafe, bright moon, aud theſe thy ſtars to 

thine, 


laſtly, from 1:23, "a 


3 « 
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are ſeuted France, Spain, 


[That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, b 


EYE 
Nor doth the cye ſells | 
ehold itſelf, 
Not going from itſelf ; but , oppoſed, 
Salute each other with each other” form. 
Shao Ap ores Trolts and Creſſicia. 
He Kept him as the apple of his «ye. 
Dent n 1, Xxxxii. 10. 
As long looking againſt the ſun or fire hurterh 
the cye by « dilatation ; ſo curious printing in ſmall 
volumes and reading of ſmall letters, do hurt the 
ce by contraction. Bacon. 
His awful preſence did the crowd ſurprize, 
Nor durſt the raſh Tpect wor meet his eyes ; 


Dyes that confeſsdhim born for kingly ſway, 


and to the men _ amongſt whom. 


Thoſe clouds ; remon'd upon our wa unt. Satz f 


| 


So fierce, they flath'd intolerable day. 


Dry, den's Rnigſ t 3 Tale. 


Rut ſure the eye of time be holds no name 
So bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fame. 


Pope” 4 Oayſſy. 
2. Siglit; occular knowledge. 
Who hath bewitched you, that you ſhould not 
ovey the truth, before whoſe eyes Jefus Chriſt hath 
been evidently ſet forth? Cralla!i4ns5, ill. Is 
3- Look; countenaace, 
I'll ſay yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
Tis but the pale r r:flex of Cynthia's brow. Shak. 
4. Front; face. 

To juſtify this worthy nobleman, 
Her ſhall you heat diſprove ed to your eyes. Shukc/p. 

5. A poſture of direct oppoſition, where one 


thing is in the ſame line with another. 


Now palſs'd, on either fide they nimbly tack, 
Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind; 
And in its ) more cloſely they come back, 
To finith all the deaths they left behind. 5 yen. 
6. Aſpect; regard. N 
Having ane to a number of rites and orders in 
the church of England, as marrying with the ring; 


tundry church-oflices, dignities, and callings, for 
which they found no commandment in the holy 


5cripture, they tnought by the one only ſtroke of 
an axiom to have cut them off, Iver, 
As in Scripture a number of laws, particular 


and poſitive, being in force, may not by any law of 


man be violated; we are, in making laws, to have 
thereunto an eſpecial eye. Hookers 

The man that is tender among you, and very de- 
licate, his es ſhall not be evil towards his brother. 

Deuteronomy. 

He that hath a bountiful eye ſhall be bleſſed. 

Prover Ds, 

Nane ſhould be put into either of thoſe commiſ- 
1090S, With an eye of favour to their perſons, to 
zive them countenance or reputation in the places 
where thev hve. Bacon to Villiers. 

Theſe are intrinſick difficulties ariſing from the 
text itſelf, as the uncertainty ſometimes who are 
the pertons he ſpeaks to, or che opinions or prac- 
tiles winch he has in his eye. Locke, 
Winds and hurricanes at land, tempeſts and 
1torms at ſea, have always been looked upon with 
as evil an ve as earthquakes, 

| IFo:dward's Natural Hiftor y. 

Several performances have been juſtly applaud. 
ed for their wit, which have been written with an 
eye to this P redominant humour of the town, 

Haldiſon's Fr baths; 

We were the moſt obedient creatures in the 

world, con{taut to our duty, and kept a ſteddy eye 
n the end tor which we were ſent hither. Spec 2. 

In this diſpoſal of my filter, I have had an eye to 
her buing a wit, and provided that the bridegroom 
de a nian of found judgment. Tater, 

Bookſellers mention with reipen the authors 
hey have nt and conſequently have an eye 
to th ir own advantage. Addijar's Spretutor, 

7. Notice ; ion; ; Vigilance ; watch. 

Not ſatisned with our oath, he appointed a baud 
of horſernen to have an e that we ſhould not go 
beyond the appointed limits. Si dus y. 

Lawmakers muſt have an ty to the place where, 
Hob: I's 

H:s majeſty hath ca alt lis eyes upon you, as find- 
ing you to be ſuch as you ſhould be, or hoping to 

make you to be ſack as he would. hays you to be. 

Bacon, 
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Ir the Engliſh had driven the Iriſh into the open 
eountries, where they might have an eye and ob- 
ſervation upon them, the Iriſh had been eafily Kept 
in order. | Davies on Ireland. 
Spenſer has followed both Virgil and Theocritus 
in the charms which he employs for curing Brito- 
martis of her love; but he had alſo our poet's Ce- 
iris in his cy}. Dryden's ned 
Miſdoubt my conſtancy; and do not try; 
But ſtay and ever Keep me in your eye 
Drydin's Indian Emperor. 
After this jealouſy he kept a ſtrict eye upon him. 
| L' Eſtrange. 
This method of teaching children by a repeated 
practice, under the eye and direction of the tutor, 
till they have got the habit of doing well, has ma- 
ny advantages. 5 
8. Opinion formed by obſervation. 
She told her huſband, ſhe deſigned to be beau- 
tiful in no body's eye but his. Sidney. 
It hath, in their ce, no great affinity with the 
form of the church of Rome. Hooker, 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 
Shake ſpe are, 
I was as far from meditating a war, as I was, in 
the -y- of the world, from having any preparati- 
ons for one. 
Though he in all the people's eyes ſeem'd great, 
Yet greater he appear'd in his retreat. Denham. 


9. Sight; view; the place in which any thing 


may be teen. 

There ſhall he practiſe tilts and tournaments, 
Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen ; 
And be, in qe of every exerciſe, | 
Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. Shakeſp. 

T0. Any thing formed like an eye. 

We ſce colours like the cye of a peacock's fea- 
ther, by preſſing our eyes on either corner, whilſt 
we look the other way. Newton's Opticks. 
11. Any ſmall perforation. | 

This Ajax has not ſo much wit as will ſtop the 
ey: of Helen's needle. Shakeſpeare's Troil, and Crefſ 

Does not our Saviour himſelf ſpeak of the in- 
tolerable difficulty which they cauſe in men's paſ- 
ſage to heaven? Do not they make the narrow 
way much narrower, and contract the gate which 
leads to life to the ſtreightneſs of a needle's cye? 

South's Sermons. 

T2. A ſmall catch into which a hook goes. 

Thoſe parts, if they cohere to one another but 
by reſt only, may be much more eaſily diffociated, 
and put into motion by any external body, than 
they could he, if they were by little hooks and 
eye, or other kind of faſtenings entangled in one 
another. | Boyle. 

12. Bud of a plant. : 

Prune and cut off all your vine-ſhoots to the 
very root, fave one or two of the ſtouteſt, to be 
left with three or four eyes of young wood. 


4. A ſmall ſhade of colour. 
Ihe ground indeed is tawny. 
— With an eye of green in't. Shabeſp. Tempeſt. 
Red with an cye of blue, makes a purple. 

| Boyle on Colgurs. 
5. Power of perception. 

The eyes of your underſtanding being enlight- 
Sned. ET E phefians, i. 
A gift doth blind the cyes of the wiſe. | 

EEE Deut. xvi. 19. 

To EVE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To watch; to 

keep in view; to obſerve; to look on; to gaze 
ON. 

When they are laid in garriſon, they may bet- 

ter hide their defaults than when they are in camp, 

where they are continually eyed and noted of all 


men. Spenſer on Ireland. 
I've ed with beſt regard. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
The kitchen Malkin pins e 


Her richeſt lockram bout her reeky neck, 


Full many a lady 


Clamb ring the walls to ee him. Se p. Coriola. 


Bid the chen be ready with a blu , 
Modeft as morning, when the coldly yes 


Locke. | 


Ring C har les. : 


Eveiyn's Kalendar. | 


E Y-E 


Bold deed thou haſt preſum'd, advent'rons Eve, 
And peril great provok'd, who thus hath dar'd, 
Had it been only coveting to eye 

That ſacred ſruit. Miltor's Paradiſe Loft. 


concerning priority of viſion, that a man becomes 

hoarie and dumb, if the wolf have the advantage 

firſt to eye him, Brown. 

It was needful for the hare perpetually to eye 

her purſuing enemy. More's 2 uttdote againſ Es: of 
Then gave it to his faithful ſquire, 

With leilons how t obſerve and eye her. 
Hudibras. 
Eye nature's walks, ſhoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they riſe, Pope. 

Have a box when eunuchs ſing, 

And foremoſt in the circle eye a King. 

Pope's Horace, 

To EYE. v.n. To appear; to ſhow; to bear 

an appearance. Not uſed. 

Forgive me, 

Since my becomings kill me when they do not 

Eye well to you. Shak:ſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ev/rEB8ALL. u. f. [eye and 6all.] The apple of 

the eye; the pupil. 

Be ſubje& to no ſight but mine: inviſible 

To every eyeball elſe. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſ. 
I feel my hair grow ſtiff, my eyeballs rowl ; 

This is the only form could ſhake my ſoul. 

Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
Not when a gilt buffet's reflected pride 

Turns you from ſound philoſopy aſide, 

Not when from plate to plate your eyeballs roll, 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. 

| Pope*s Horace. 

EvrBrrGurT. 2. ſ. [cuphraſia, Lat.] A plant, 

called by Milton Euphraſy. 

EWCEU ROW. u. ſ. | cye and brow. ] The hairy arch 

over the eye. : 

The lover, 

Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his miſtreſs' eyebrow. 

Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

On the ſeventh day he ſhall ſhave all his hair off 

his head, his beard, and his eyebrows. Lev. xiv. 9. 

Above ſtand the eyebrows, to keep any thing 

from running down upon the eyes; as drops of 

ſweat from the forehead, or duſt. Ray on the Crea. 
The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 

And glar'd betwixt a yellow anda red ; 

He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 

And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryd. 

Evev. adj. [from eye. ] Having eyes: uſed in 

compoſition. 

Some reliques of the true antiquity, 
Though disfigured, a well eyed man 
May happily diſcover. 

I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-eyed fool, 

To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 
To Chriſtian interceſſors. Shakeſpeare, 
Ev/zpROP. 2. J. | eye and drop. ] Tear. 

That tyranny which never quaft but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knife 
With gentle eyedrops. 
Ev/eGLANCE. . /. [eye and glance. | Quick no- 

tice of the eye. 

His countenance was bold, and baſhed not 

For Guyon's looks; but ſcornful eyeg/ance at him 

ſhot. Fairy Queen, 

_ Ev'tcrtass.'n. f. [eye and glaſs.] Spectacles; 

glaſs to aſſiſt the ſight. 

Ha' not you ſeen Camillo? 
But that's paſt doubt you have; or your eyeglaſs 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn. 
| Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
By comparing it with a good perſpective of four 

foot in length, made with a concave eyeglaſs, 1 

could read at a greater diſtance with my own in- 

{trument than with the glaſs. Newton. 
Ev/ELASH. 7. ſ. [eye and laſh.] The line of hair 

that edges the eyelid. 

Evy/ELESS, adj. dom eye. ] Wanting eyes; 
ſightleſs; deprived of ſight. 
A proclaim'd prize ! moſt happy ! 
That cy head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh 


Such a ſtory as the baſiliſk is that of the wolf, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. 


E V. E 


| Promiſe was, that I £4 
Should Iſracl from Philiſtian yoke deliver: 
Aſk for this great deliverer now, and find hin 
Eyeleſs in Gaza, at the mill with ſlaves. 
Milton s Agonifless 
Pentheus durſt deride 
The cheated people, and the eye/c/s guide. Adi. 
| Meonides, 

Poor eyeleſt pilgrim. Philips. 
Cyclop, if any pitying thy diſgrace, 7 
Aſk who disfigur'd thus that eye/s/s face. : 

| Pope's Odyſſiv. 

Evert, Ca. ſ. allet, French, a little eye. 
hole through which light may enter ; any ſmall 
perforation for a lace to go through. 
Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I made 
eyelet holes to draw it cloſe. Wiſmman's Surgery. 
Ev'EL1D. n. f. [rye and lid.] The membrane 
that ſhuts over the eye. 

Mark when the ſmiles with amiable cheer, 
And tell me whereto can ye liken it! 

When on each eyelid ſweetly do appear 
An hundred graces as in ſhade to fit. 
Spenſer's Sonnetie 
death. 
Job, Xvi. 16, 
I ſhew'd thee 


On my eyelid; is the ſhadow of 


Fetch me that flower; the herb 
once; 

The juice of it, on ſleeping cyelids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly doat 

Upon the next live creature that it ſees. Shakeſp. 

The Turks have a black powder made of a mi- 

nera! called alcohol, which with a fine long pencil 

they lay under their eyelids, which doth colour 

black, whereby the white of the eye is ſet off more 

white. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

At length, the crackling noiſe and dreadful 
blaze 

Call'd up ſome waking lover to the ſight ; 

And long it was ere he the reſt could raiſe, 
Whoſe heavy eyelids yet were full of night. D- _ 

EvesE'/RvanT. . ſ. [eye and ſervant. ]} A ſer- 
vant that works only while watched. | 

EvESe'/RvICE. u. . eye and ſervice.] Service 
performed only under inſpection. | 

Servants, obey in all things your maſters ; not 
with eyeſervice, as men-pleaſers, but in ſingleneſs 
of heart. Col. iti. 

 Ev/esHoT. n. . [ye and For. ] Sight; glance; 
view. 

I muſt not think of ſharing the booty before L 
am free from danger, and out of eyeſtet from the 
other windows. _ Dryden. 

I have preſerved many a young man from her 
eye/bot by this means. Spectator. 

[eye and g br.] Sight of the 


Ev/gESIGHT. . . 


Spenſer.]¶ ey 


e. 
| The Lord hath recompenſed me according to 
my cleanneſs in his eyeſight. 2 Samuel. 

Methinks I ſee thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb; 

Either my eye/ight fails, or thou look'ſt pale. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
Though fight be loſt 

Life yet hath many ſolaces, enjoy'd 

Where other ſenſes want not their delights, 

At home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, 

Exempt from many a care and 2K, to which 

Eyeſigbt expoſes daily men abroad. 

5585 Fw 4 Milton's Agoniſles. 

oſephus ſets this down from his own ge, 
being himſelf a chief captain at the ſiege of Jopa- 
ta, where theſe events happened. | 

| Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, 

He blinds the wiſe, gives ey:/ght to the blind, 
And molds and ſtamps anew the lover's mind. 

; - Dryden, 

Ex'sokE, . ſ. [eye and fore.] Something of- 
fenſive to the ſight. 

Hath the church of Chriſt, from the firſt be- 
ginning, by a ſecret univerſal inſtinct of God's 
good ſpirit, always tied itſelf to end neither ſer- 
mon, nor almoſt any ſpeech of moment, which 
hath concerned matters of God, without ſome 
ſpecial words of honour and glory to the Trinity, 
which we all adore; and is the like concluſion of 


I've youthful Phazbus, Sate p. Troi, anli Cr cf 


| To raiſe my fortunes, 


Shakeſp. King Lear. | 
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T V E. 


> pſalms beeome now, at length, an eyefore, or a gall- 
Ing to the ears that hear it? Hyonher, 
Fy, doff this habit; ſhame to your eſtate 
And eyefore to our ſolemn feſtival. by | 
Shak: ſpears's Taming of the Shrew. 
As ſoon as the two lords came thither they co- 
vered, to the trouble of the other; but having 
preſently to ſpeak, they were quickly freed from 
that ver. Clarendon. 
Mordecai was an «ey:/-r2 to Haman. L'Fftrange. 
He's the beft piece of man's fleth in the mar- 
ket ; not an «y-/-7e in his whole body. 
Drydn's Pon Sebaſtian. 
Erxsro'r TED. adj. [eye and ſpot. ] Marked with 
ſpots like eyes. N 
Nor Juno's bird, in her ey-ſpotred train, 
Sq many goodly colours doth contain. Spenſer. 
Eve's TRING. u. ſ. ce and ing.] The ſtring 
of the eye; the tendon by which the eye is moved. 
I would have broke mine eyeftrings ; crackt 
them, but | 
To look upon him. 
To know whether the 


Shak-ſpeore. 
ſheep are ſound or not, 


EYE 

fee that their gums be red and the 2 fring fuddy. 
5 Mortimer. 

Ex LE TOO T H. u. ſ. [eye and tooth. ] The tooth on 
the upper jaw next on each ſide to the grinders; 
the fang. . 8 

The next tooth on each ſide ſtrronger and deep- 
er rooted, and more pointed, called canini, in 
Engliſh eyeteeth, to tear the more tough ſort of ali- 
ments. | Ray on the Creation. 

Ev/'eEwIXK. n. . [eye and wink. ] A wink, as a 


hint or token. 


I warrant you, they could never get an ey:wink of 
her. | | 8 Shakeſpeare. 
| EvewrTNEsSS. u. ſ. [ye and witn:ſs.] An ocu- 
lar evidence; one who gives teſtimony to facts 
ſeen with his own eyes. SAS 
We made known unto you the power and com- 
ing of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and were eyewwitneſſes 
of his majeſty. | 2 Peter. 
| To meet all his ſaints, who ſilent ſtood 
_ Fy-witneſſes of his almighty acts, 


With jubilee advanc'd. Milton's Par. Left. 


| believe, 


They would have won any woman's heart ; and, 


E XIX 
| The curious, by laying together circuriftanees, 
atteſtations, and characters of thoſe who are con- 
cerned in them, either receive or reje&t what at 
firſt but {yervizneſes could abſolutely believe or dii- 
Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion, 
Ey RE. n. /. [eyre, French; iter, Lat.] The court 
of juſtices itinerants; and juſtices in eyre are 
thoſe only, which Bra&on in many places calls ju/- 
ticiarios itinerantes. The eyre alſo of the foreſt is 
nothing but the juſtice-ſeat, otherwiſe called; 
which is, or ſhould, by ancient cuſtom, be held 
every three years by the juſtices of the foreſt, 
journeying up and down for that purpoſe. Cue. 
Ev'k v. 1. /. | from ey, an egg. | The place where 
birds of prey build their neſts and hatch. 
55 But I was born fo high, 
Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top, 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun. Sar, 
| The eagle, and the ſtork, 5 
On cliffs and cedar- tops their eyries build, Milton. 
Some haggard hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 
Well pounc'd to faſten, and welt wing'd to fly. 


Dr ydexg, 


FAB 


A conſonant generally reckoned by au- 
thors, and admitted by Scaliger, among 
tbe ſemi-vowels, and according to that 
9 opinion diſtinguiſhed in the enumera- 
nion of the alphabet by a name beginning with a 
yowel, yet has ſo far the nature of a mute, tliat it 
z caſily pronounced before a liquid in the ſame 
Jyllable. 
formed by compreſſion of the whole lips and a 
forcible breath. Its kmdred letter is V, which, 
in the Iflandick alphabet, is only diſtinguiſhed 
from it by a point in the body of the letter. 


FaBAC EUS. adj. ¶ fabaceus, Latin.] Having the 


nature of a bean. | 3 
FA BLE. ». ſ. [ falle, French; f:5:/a, Latin. ] 
1. A feigned ſtory intended to enforce ſome 
moral precept. | | 
Jothara's fable of the trees is the oldeſt extant, 
and as beautiful as any made fince. Addiſ. Specia. 
2. A fiction in general. „ 
Triptolemus, ſo ſung the nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine; 
But, ſpite of all thoſe fable-makers, 
He never ſow'd on Almaign acres. Dryden. 
Pailadius coming to die ſomewhere in the north 
part of Britain, may ſeem to give ſome Kind of 
eountenance to thoſe fables that make him to have 
lived many years among the Scots. Lloyd. 
z. A virtuous or fooliſh fiction. 
But refuſe profane and old wives fab/s. 
| | 1 Tintthy, iv. 7. 
4. The ſeries or contexture of events which 
eonititutes a poem epick or dramatick. 


being formed, he contrives fuch a defign or fat 
as may be mcſt ſuitable to the moral. Pry. Pfr. 
The firſt thing to be conſidered in an epick po- 
em is the le, winch is perfect or imperfect, ac- 
40 ding as the action, Which it relates, is more or 
leſs fo. 5 Of , 
5. A lye; a vicious falſehood. This ſenſe is 
merely familiar. 
It would look like a fable to report that this 
gentlerian gives away à great fortune by ſecret 
methods. | Add: jon. 


It has in Engliſh an inyariable found, | 


| of building; conſtruction. 
The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet: this | 


[lddifor”s Spectator. | 


FAB 


Jo F n L E. v. n. [from the noun] 
I. To feign; to write not truth but fiction. 


had 


Of heav'n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath, 
Old poets mention, fubling. Prior, 
Vain now the tales which falling poets tell, 
That wavy*ring conqueſt {till defires to rove ! 
In Malbro's camp the goddeſs knows to dwell. 
| i Pods 
2. To tell falſhoods ; to lye: a familiar uſe. 
He- fables not : I hear the enemy. 
| OE Ss Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
To FABLE. v. a. To feign ; to tell falſely. 
We mean to win, 3 
Or turn this heav'n itſelf into the hell | 
Thou .it. Milion's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Ladies of th' Heſperides, they ſeem'd | 
Fairer than feign'd of old, or fab?d ſince 
Of fairy damſels met in foreſt wide, 
By knights, | Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
F4a'sLED. adj. | from fable.] Celebrated in fa- 
Mes. 8 
| Hail, f4/:d.grotto! hail, Elyſian foil ! - 
Thou faireſt ſpot of fair Britannia's iſle ! Tickel!. 
Fa'vLER. . ſ. [from fable.] A dealer in fic- 
tion; a writer of feigned ſtories. — 155 | 
To FA'BRICATE. v. a. | fabricor, Latin. ] 
1. To build ; to conſtruc. 23 
2. To forge; to deviſe falſely. This ſenſe is re- 
tained among the Scottiſh lawyers; for when they 
ſuſpect a paper to be forged, they fay it is ful ricate. 
Fazxica'TION. . /. [from fabricate.] The act 


This Favriraticn of the human body is the imme- 
Hate work of a vital principle, that formeth the 
firſt rudiments of the human nature. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Fan RI K. n. ſ. | fatrica, Latin. ] 

I. A building; an edifice. 

There muſt be an exquiſite care to place the co- 
lumns, ſet in ſeveral ſtories, moſt preciſely one 
| Over another, that ſo the ſolid may anſwer to the 

folid, and the yacuities to the vacuitics, as well 
for beauty as ſtrength of the /abrick. 


1 


2. Any ſyſtem or compages of matter; any 


That Saturn's ſons receiv'd the three-fold reign : 


" Wotton, 


| Who can't be filent, and who will notl ye: 


FAC 


| body formed by the conjunction of diſſimilar parts. 


Still will ye think it ſtrange, | 
That all the parts of this great fabric change; 
Quit their old ſtation and primeval frame. Pror, 
To FA'BRICK. v. a. | from the noun. ] To build; 
to form; to conſtruct, _ 7 
Shew what laws of life 
The cheeſe inhabitants obſerve, and how 
Fabrick their manſions. 
_ FAa'BULIST. 2.f. | fabuliftc, French.] A writer 
of fables. ; 


cace. | Croxal, 
Our bard's a fabul:/?, and deals in fiction. Garrick, 
- FanuLo's1TY. n./. | fabulofitas, Latin.] Fulneſs 
of feigned ſtories; fabulous invention. 3 
In their falulaſity they report, that they had ob- 
ſervations for twenty thouſand years. ; 
Aboots's Deſcription of the Werld, 
Fa'guLovs, adj, | fabuloſus, Latin.] Feigned ; 
full of fables, invented tales. 
A perſon terrified-with the imagination of ſpec- 


| appearance of ſpirits fabu/ous and groundleſs 

| Addiſon's Spectalor. 
Fang uLous Lv. adv. [from fabulous. ] In fiction; 
in a fabulous manner. 

There are many things fabulouſly delivered, and 
are not to be accepted as truths. Broaun's Vulg. Ei. 
| FACE. . /. | face, French, from facies, Latin. | 

1. The viſage. | 

The children of Iſrael ſaw the face of Moſes, 
that the ſkin of Moſes's face ſhone, | 
| Exodus, xxxiv. 35. 
A man ſhall ſee faces, which, if you examine 
them part by part, you ſhall never find them good; 
but take them together, are not uncomely. Ha. 

From beauty ſtill to beauty ranging, 

In every face I found a dart. Addiſon's Spector. 

2. Countenance ; caſt of the features; look; 
air of the face. BY 
|  Kickt out, we ſet the beſt face on't we could. 
| Dryden's Virril. 
Seiz'd and ty'd down to judge, how wretched 1! 


7e 


Philips... 


Quitting Zſop and the fabuliſts, he copies Boc- 


tres, is more reaſonable than one who thinks tho 
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They trouble nature, and her viſage change. 


FAE 


To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeeds all power of face. Pope. 
3. The ſurface of any thing. 
A miſt watered the whole face of the ground. 
| Geneſis, ii. 6. 
4. The front or forepart of any thing. 
| The breadth of the fe of the houſe, towards 
the Eaſt, was an hundred cubits. Ezekicl, xli. 14. 
5. Viſhble ſtate of affairs, . | 
He look'd, and ſaw the face of things quite 
chang'd, 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar ; 
All now was turn'd to jollity and game, 85 


Jo luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. Miltcn, 
This would produce a new face of things in Eu- 
rope. | | | diſon. 

6. Appearance; reſemblance; look. | 


Keep ſtill your former face, and mix again 
With theſe loſt ſpirits; run all their mazes with 
em; 

For ſuch are treaſons. B Jonſon. 
At the firſt ſhock, with blood and powder 
| ſtain'd, 

Nor heav'n, nor ſea, their former face retain'd; 

Fury and art produce effects ſo ſtrange, 


| ' : Waller. 
His dialogue has ſo much the face of probability, 
that ſome have miſtaken it for a real conference. 
8 3 Baker, 
7. Preſence; ſight ; ſtate of confrontation. 
Ye ſhall give her unto Eleazar, and one ſhall 
ſlay her before her face. Numbers, xix. 3. 
Joxve cannot fear; then tell me to my face, 
That 1 of all the gods am leaſt in grace. Dryd. Iliad. 
8. Confidence; boldneſs ; freedom from baſh- 
fulneſs or confuſion. = 
They're thinking, by his face, 


To faſſen in our thoughts that they have courage; 


But 'tis not ſo. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar 
How many things are there which a man can- 
not, with any face or comelineſs, ſay or do him- 
ſelf? A man can ſcarce allege his own merits 
with modeſty, much leſs extol them: a man can- 
not ſometimes brook to ſupplicate or beg. Bacon. 
You'll find the thing will not be done 

With ignorance and face alone. Hudibras. 
You, ſays che judge to the wolf, have the face 
to challenge that which you never loſt : and you, 
ſays he to the fox, have the confidence to deny 
that which you have ſtolen. L' Eſtrange. 
This is the man that has the face to charge others 
with falſe citations. Tillotſon, Preface, 
9. Diſtortion of the face. - 
Shame itſelf ! 


| Why do you make ſuch faces? Shakeſpeare's Mach, 


Face to Fact. [| An adverbial expreſſion. ] 

1. When both parties are preſent. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 
have his accuſers face 10 face, Aft, xxv. 16. 

2. Nakedly; without the interpoſition of other 


| bodies. 


Nou we ſee through a glaſs darkly ; but then 
Face to face. EL | 1 Cor. xilii. 12. 
To Facr. v. n. from the noun.] 
1. To carry a falſe appearance; to play the hy- 
pocrite. 
Thou needs muſt learn to laugh, to lye, 
To face, to forge, to ſcoff, to company. 
Huvberd's Tale. 
2. To turn the face; to come in front. 
Face about, man; a ſoldier, and afraid of the 
enemy! Ty Dryden. 
Then thrice the mounted ſquadrons ride around 


The fire, and Arcite's name they thrice reſound; 


Hail and farewel they ſhouted thrice amain, 
Thrice facing to the left, and .thence they turn'd 
again. | Dryden. 

To FACE. v. a. | 

1. To meet in front; to oppoſe with confidence 
and firmneſs. h 

Pl face | 

This tempeſt, and deſerve the name of king. 


and eaſt about for a ſufficient number of troops to 


view of the ſide of the Palatine mountain that Faces 


Dryden. 


FAC 


face the enemy in the field of battle. 
| | Addiſon on the War. 

They are as loth to ſee the fires kindled in Smith- 
field as his lordſhip ; and, at leaſt, as ready to face 
them under a popiſh perſecution. S$qwift. 
2. To oppole with impudence : commonly with 
daun. | 

We trepan'd the ſtate, and fac'd it down 


With plots and projects of our own. Hudibras. 
Becauſe he walk'd againſt his will, 
He fac'd men down that he ftood ſtill, Prior. 


3. To ſtand oppoſite to. : 
On one fide is the head of the emperor Trajan; 
the reverſe has on it the circus Maximus, and a 


Addiſon on Italy. 
The temple is deſcribed ſquare, and the four 
fronts with open gates, facing the different quar- 
ters of the world. Pope. 
4. To cover with an additional ſuperficies; to 
inveſt with a covering. | 
The fortification of Soleurre is faced with mar- 
| ble. Addiſon. 
Where your old bank is hollow, face it with the 
firſt pit of earth that you dig out of the ditch. 


it. 


; Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Fa'cELESS. adj. | from face.] Being without a 
face. Bailey. 


FacePArNTER. n. ſ. [face and painter] A 
drawer of portraits; a painter who draws from 
the life. 

Faceral'NTING. n. ſ. [ face and painting. L The 
art of drawing portraits. | 

Georgine, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled 
in portraits of facepainting. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Fa/ctT. n. . ¶ facette, French. ] A ſmall ſur- 
face; a ſuperficies cut into ſeveral angles. 

Honour that is gained and broken upon another, 
hath the quickeſt reflection, like diamonds cut 
with facets. Bacon. 

FACE TIOUS. adj. [ facetizux, French; face- 
tice, Lat.] Gay; cheerful ; lively; merry; witty. 
It is uſed both of perſons and ſentiments. 

Socrates, informed of ſome derogating ſpeeches 
uſed of him behind his back, made this facetious 
reply, Let him beat me too when I am abſent. | 

| Government of the Tongue. 

Facr/TIousSLy. adv. | from facetious. | Gaily ; 
cheerfully ; wittily ; merrily. 

Face'TIOUSNESS. u. /. | from facetious.] Cheer- 
ful wit; mirth ; gaiety. | 

FCL E. adj. | facile, French; facik;, Latin. 

1. Eaſy; not difficult; performable or attain- 
able with little labour. 

Then alſo thoſe poets, which are now counted 
moſt hard, will be both facile and pleaſant. 
Milion on Education. 

To confine the imagination is as feci/z a per- 
formance as the Goteham's deſign of hedging in 
the cuckoo. Glanville. 

By dividing it into parts ſo diſtin, the order in 
which they ſhall find each diſpoſed, will render 
the work facile and delightful. Evelyn's Kalendar, 

This may at firſt ſeem perplexed with many dif- 
ficulties, yet many things may be ſuggeſted to 
make it more facilè and commodious. 

5 Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
2. Eaſily ſurmountable ; eaſily conquerable, 
The facile gates of hell too ſlightly barr'd. 

| | Milton. 

3- Eaſy of acceſs or converſe ; not haughty ; 
not ſupercilious; not auſtere. 

I meant ſhe ſhould be courteous, facil, ſweet, 
Hating that ſolemn vice of greatneſs, pride; 

I meant each ſofteſt virtue there ſhould meet, 
Fit in that ſofter boſom to reſide. Ben Fonſon. 

Raphael now, to Adam's doubt propos'd, 
Benevolent and facil:, thus reply'd. Milton, 

4. Fliant ; flexible; eaſily perſuaded to good 
or bad; ductile to a fault. 

Too facile then, thou did'ſt not much gainſay ; 
Nay did'it permit, approve, and fair diſmiſs. 
| Ailton. 

Since Adam, and his facile conſort Eve 
Loſt Paradife, deceiv'd by mo. 


We get intelligence of the force of the enemy, 


AU. | 


Some men are of that facilꝭ temper, that tkey are” 
wrought upon by every object they converte with, 
whom any affectionate diſcourſe, or ſerious fer- - 
mon, or any notable accident, ſhall put into a fit 
of religion, which yet uſually laſts no longer than 
till ſomewhat elſe comes in their way, Calamy. 

To Fac!LITATE. v. a. | faciliter, French. ] To 
make eaſy; to free from difficulty; to clear from 

impediments. 

Choiceſt of the likelieſt and beſt prepared me- 
tal for the ver ſion will facilit ue the work. | 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

They renewed their aſſault two or three days 
together, and planted cannon to facilitate their pal- 
ſage, which did little hurt; but they till loſt 
many men in the attempt. Clarenden. 

Though perſpective cannot be called a certain 
rule of picture, yet it is a great ſuccour and relief 
to art, and fucilitutes the means of execution. 

. Dryden's Dafreſuoy. 

What produceth a due quantity of animal ſpi-- 
rits, neceſſarily facilitates the animal and natural 
motions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

A war on the ſide of Italy would cauſe a great 
diverſion of the French forces, and facilitate the 

progreſs of our arms in Spain. _ Swift. 
1 ey. LITY. n. ſ. [facilit?, French; faciltasg 
atin. | 

1. Eaſineſs to be performed; freedom from dif- 
ficulty. | ; 

Yet reaſon faith, reaſon ſhould have ability 
To hold theſe worldly things in ſuch proportion, 
As let them come or go with evenfacility. Sidney. 

Piety could not be diverted from this to a more 
commodious buſineſs by any motives of profit or 

facility. | | Roleigh, 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than 
upon any other Gentiles, both in point of religion 
and in point of honour ; though facility and hope 
of ſucceſs might invite ſome other choice. 

Bacon Holy War. 

2. Readineſs in performing ; dexterity. : 

They who have ſtudied have not only learned 
many excellent things, but alſo have acquired a 
great facility of profiting themſelves by reading 
good authors. Dryden's Dufreſmy. 

The fuciliiy which we get of doing things, by 
cuſtom of doing, makes them often paſs in us 
without our notice. - Locke: 

3- Vitious ductility ; eafineſs to be perſuaded te 
good or bad ; ready compliance. 

Facility is worſe than bribery ; for bribes come 
now and then: but if importunity or idle reſpects 
lead a man, he ſhall never be without them. 

Bacon. 

'Tis a great error to take faci/ity for good-na- 
ture; tenderneſs without diſcretion, is no better 
than a more pardonable folly. T' Eftrange. 

4. Eaſineſs of acceſs; compliance; condeſcen- 
fion ; affability, | 

He opens and yields himſelf to the man of 
buſineſs with difficulty and reluancy; but 
offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility; 
and all the meeting readineſs of appetite and de- 
fire. , South. 

Facixx'RIO Us. adj." [corrupted by Shakeſpeare 
from facinerues ; facinus, fucinoris, Latin.] Wicked; 
kacinorous. 

'Tis ſtrange, *tis very ſtrange, that is the brief 
and the tedious of it; and he's of a moſt facinert- 
2 ſpirit that will not ac knowledge it | 

Shakef, APs eil that ends ⁊uell. 

Fa/cixc. n. /. [from To Face. ] An ornamental 
covering ; that which 1s put on the outſide of any 
thing by way of decoration. 

Theſe offices and diguities were hut the facings 
and fringes of his greatneſs. Woitn- 

FACUNOROUS. adj. ſ facina, Latin, ] Wick 
ed; attrocious; deteſtably bad. 

FAci/NoROUSNESS. . . 
Wickednels in a high degree. 

Fac run. ſ. [ factum, Latin.] | 

1. A thing done; an effect produced; ſome- 
thing not barely ſuppoſed or ſuſpected, but reallp 
done. 


[from facinorous J, 


OP | 


In matter of fa they ſay there is ſome credit © 
412 | to 
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to be given to the teſtimony of man; but not in 

matter of opinion and judgement ; we ſee the 

contrary both acknowledged and univerſally prac- 
tiſed alſo throughout the world, 

As men are not to miſtake the cauſes of theſe 
dperations ſo much leſs are they to miſtake 
the /a# or effect, and raſhly to take that for done 
which is not done. Bacon. 

Ihoſe effects which are wrought by the per- 
cuſſion of the ſenſe, and by things in fa#, are 

produced likewiſe in ſome degree by the imagi- 
nation: therefore if a man ſee another eat ſour 
or acid things, which ſet the teeth on edge, 
that object tainteth the imagination. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftor . 

Matter of fa# breaks out and blazes with two 
great an evidence to be denied. South's Sermons. 

2. Reality ; not ſuppoſition ; not ſpeculation. 

Tf this were true in fa, I do not ſee any co- 
lour for ſuch a concluſion. Addiſon on the War. 

Manifold fins, though in ſpeculation they may 
be ſeparable from war, in reality and %% never 
fail to attend it. Smalridce 

3. Action; deed. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his childrens cauſe : 
Howe'er the doubtful fa& is underſtood, 

*Tis love of honour and his country's good 3 

The conſul, not the father, ſheds the blood. 

Dryden. 

FA'CTION. 2. ſ. [action, French; factłio, 
Latin. | | 

1. A party in a ſtate. 

The queen is valued thirty thouſand ſtrong; 

If the hath time to breathe, be well aſſur'd 

Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. 

Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

He has been known to commit outrages 

And cheriſh fa#ions. Shakeſpeare s Timon. 

By one of Simon's faction murders Were com- 
mitted. Mac. 

By the weight of reaſon I ſhould counterpoiſe 
the overbalancing of any fa##ions. King Charles. | 

2. Tumult; diſcord ; diſſenſion. 

They remained at N ewbery in great faftion a- 
mong themſelves. Clarendon, 

Fa'cT1IONARY. /. n. [ fa@ionaiver, Fench. ] One 
of a faction; a party man. A word not in uſe. 

Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Me- 
nenius; always fationar y of the party of your 
general. Shak:ſp. Coriclanus 

Falcos. adj. | fafirux, French. 

1. Given to faction; loud and violent in a party; 
publickly difſentious ; addicted to form parties 
and raiſe public diſturbances. 

He 1s a traitor ; let him to the Towdbr, 

And Crop away that fachigas pate of his. 

Shakeſp. Hen, VI. 

Be 7 1Zicus for redreſs of all theſe griefs. 

Sbakeſp. Jul. Cat. ſur. 

2. Proceeding from publick diſſenſions; tend- 
ang to publick diſcord. 

Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors 

mix'd, 

Aſſemble ; and harrangues are heard ; but ſoon 
In t- iti0u5 oppoſitian. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
Factims tumults overbore the freedom and ho- 

nour of the two houſes. King Charles. 

Why theſe Hale quarrells, controverſies, and 
dattles amongſt themiclves, when they were all 
united in the ſame deſign ? 

I, ydews Juvenal, Nedication, 

FxcTrovsLy. adv. from fa&ioms.} In a man- 
ner criminally diſſentious or tumult aous. 

I intended not only to oblige my ſriends, but 
mine enemies alſo ; exceeding even the defires of 
thoſe that were factilicaſiy diſcontented. 

A. * Charles. 
 Fa'crrousNEss. adj. {from faious.] Inclina- 
Yon to publick dufeni:on ; violent clamouroul- 
nets for A party. 4 
TACT TIOUS. odj [faf#itinus, Latin] Made by 
art. in oppoſßition to what is made by nate. 

In the making and diitilling of ſoap, by he de- 

- gree of tire, che ſalt, the water, and the Oil or 


Hooker . 


calties than we polleſs at peſent. 
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up, being boiled up together, or eaſily brought 
to incorporate. Boyle. 

Hardneſs wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other 
bodies, and among them the adamant, all other 
ſtones being exalted to that degree that art in 
vain endeavours to counterfeit if; the frttious 


tected by an ordinary lapidift. 
Ray on the Creation. 
FA/CTOR. . . ¶ fafteur, French; factor, 
Latin.) | 
1. An agent for another; one who tranſacts 
buſineſs for another. Commonly a ſubſtitute in 
mercantile affairs. 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land ; 
Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 
Or lowly factors for another's gain. 
Shakeſ. Richard III. 
Piercy is but my for, good my lord, 
T* engroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf, 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
You all three, 
The ſenators alone of this great world, 
Chick facts for the gods. 
Shake[p, Anthony and Clopatra. 
We agreed that I ſhould ſend up an Engliſh 
fa&or, that whatſoever the ifland could yield 
{hould be delivered at a reaſonable rate. 
Ralecgb's Apology. 


The Scots had good intelligence, having ſome 


openly trade. Heyward. 
Vile arts and reſtleſs endeavours are uſed by 
ſome fly and yenomous factors for the old repub- 
lican cauſe. | South 
All the reaſon that I could ever hear alleged, 
by the chief factors for a general intromiſſion of all 
forts, ſects and perſuaſion, into our communion, 
is, that thoſe who ſeparate from us are {tiff and 
obſtinate, and will not ſubmit to the rules and or- 
ders of our church, and that therefore they ought 
to be taken away. South, 
Forc'd into exile from his rightful throne, 
He made all countries where he came his own ; 
And viewing monarchs ſecret of ſway, 
A royal f2#r for their kingdoms lay. Diyden. 
2. [In arithmetick.] The multiplicator and 
multiplicand, as 15. 
Fa'cToRY, . /. [from fi Ver. 
I. A houſe or diſtrict biken. by ee in a 
diſtant country. 
2. The traders embodied in one place. 
Fac rot un, . ſ. | fac totum, Latin. It is uſed 
likewiſe in burleſque French. ] A ſervant employ- 
ed alike in all kinds of buſineſs ; as Sc in the 
Stratagem. 
FAUTURE. n. French. ] The act or manner 
of making any thing. 
FxcuLTY. 2. 74 [ facul;e, French; forcultas, 
Latin. 
1. The power of doing any thing; ability whe- 
ther cor poral or intellectual. 
There is no Kind of faculty or power in man, or 
any creature, which can rightly perform the func- 
tions allotted to 1t without perpetual aid and con- 
currence of that ſupreme cauſe of all things. 
Hocter. 
Orators may grieve ; for in their ſides, 
Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Deniam. 
Reaſon in man ſupplies the defect of other 
faculties wherein we are inferior to beaſts, and” 
what we cannot compatls by force we br. ing avout 
by ſtratagem. 
2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reaſon, 
memory. 
1 underſtand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward faculties, which moſt excel.  A7i/ton, 


ſtanding and will are two facultizs of the mind. 
Locke. 
Neither did our Savi iour think it neceſſary to 
explain to us the nature of God, becauſe it would 
be irapoſlible, without beſtowing on us other - 
Swift 


reale, wheres that factions concrete is made | 


ſtones of chymiſts, in imitation, being eaſily de- 


factors doubtleſs at this mart, albeit they did not | 


In the ordinary way of fpeaking, the under- 
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3- Mechanical power. 
The fiſth mechanical faculty is the wedge ufed 
in cleaving wood. 775 AK ins. 
4. [In phyſick.] A power or ability to perform 
iy action, natural, vital, and animal: by the 
firſt they underſtand that by which the body is 
nouriſhed, or another like it generated: the. 
vital ficulty is that by which life is preſerved, and 
the ordinary funRions of the body performed ; 
aud the animal faculty is what conducts the ope- 
rations of the mind. Duincys 
5. A knack; babitual excellence; dexterity. 
He bad none of thoſe fecu!ties, which the o- 
ther had, of reconciling men to him. Clarendon. 
Our author found out monarchical abſolute 
power in that text, he had an exceeding good Jacul- 


ty to find. it himſelf where he could not ſhew it 


others. Locks 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching if he 
were not too refined. Swift, 

6. Quality perſonal ; difpoſition or habit of 
good or ill. | 

I'm traduc'd by tongues which neither knove 
My ferculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. | 

Shake ſpeare*s Henry VIII. 

7. Natural virtue, efficacy. 

In requital ope his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous facu/ties, 
x Millan. 
8. Power; authority. 
This Duncan 
Hath born his faculties fo meek; hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Shakeſpeare”s Macbeth, 

9. Privilege; right to do any thing. 

Law hath fet down to what per fons, in what 
cauſes, with what circumſtances, almoſt every 
t. 1 or favour ſhall be granted. Hooker, 

10. Faculty, in an univerſity, denotes the 
maſters and profeſſors of the ſeveral ſciences 2 
as, a meeting of the faculty or faculties. 

| Facv/xv. adj. [ facundss, Latin.] Eloquent. 
Dick, 
To FMDB. v. n. [corrupted ſrom To fiddle, 


or toy withthe fingers.] To trifle; to toy ; to play. 


A low word. 

To Fak. v. n. [ fade, French. ] inſipid, languid. 
1. To tend from greater to leſs VIgour ; to 
grow weak ; to languiſh. | | 
2. To end from a br ighter to a weaker colour. 

The greenneſs of a leaf ought to paſs for appa- 
rent, becauſe ſoon fading into yellow, it ſcarce 
laſts at all, in compariſon of the greenneſs of an 
emerald. Biyle on Colours. 

The ſpots in this ſtone are of the ſame colour 
throughout, even to the very edges; there being 
an immediate tr anfition from white to black, and 
the colours not Fading or declining gradually. 

Moodtocud on Foſſils. 

3. Fo wither, as a vegetable. 

Ye ſhall be as an oak whoſe leaf fadeth, and as 
a garden that hatlii no water. Iſaiab i. 3 

4. To die away gradually; to vaniſh ; to de 
worn out. 

Where either through the temper of the body, 
or ſome other default, the memory is very weak, 
ideas in the mind quickly fade. Lockes 

The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in Fears. 

Ad liſau's Cato. 
To be naturally not durable; to be e ee 5 


L. ſtrange. eafty to loſe vigour or beauty. 


The glorious be eauty on the head of the fat valley 
all Se a fad: ng flower. J. xXvili. 4 
The pictures ; drawn in our minds are laid in fad- 
ing colours, and, if not fometimes refreſhed, vas | 
niſh and d:fapnear, Lockes 
N arciffus* change, to the vain virgin ſhows, 
Who truſts to beauty, truſts the fading roſe. 
Gays Fables, 
To FADE. v. a. To wear away; to reduce to 
languor; to deprive of freſhnels or yigour ; to 
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This is a man old, wrinkled, f:d:d withered; 
And not a maiden, as thou ſay'ſt he is. Shakeſp. 
His palms, though under weights they did not 
ſtand, | 
Still thriv'd ; no Winter could his laurels fade. 


Dryden. 
Reſtleſs anxiety, forlorn deſpair, 
And all the fad:d family of care. Garth's Diſp. 
To FACE. v. n. qe re zan, Sax. fugen, German. 
1. To'ſuit; to fit; to have one part conſiſtent 
with another. - | 
How will this fadge? my maſter loves her 
dearly, 

And I, poor. monſter, fond as much on him; 
And ſhe, miſtaken, ſcems to doat on me. SH. 
2. To agree; not to quarrel ; to live in amity. 

When they thriv'd they never fadg'd, 

But only by the ears engag'd, 

Like Yogs that ſnarl about a bone, 

And play together when they've none. Hudibras. 

3. To ſuceced; to hit. ON 2 

The fox bad a fetch; and when he ſaw it would 
not fade, away goes he preſently. L' Eftrange. 

4. This is a mean word not now uſed, unleſs 
perhaps in ladicrous and low compoſitions, 

FACES, n. f. | Latin. ] Excrements ; ſettlings 
after diſtillation and infuſion. Quincy. 

To FAG. v. a. | fa:i25, Latin.] To grow weary ; 


to faint with wearinets, 


Creighton with-held his force 'till the Italian 
begun to fag, and then brought kim to the ground. 

a Mace nic Lives. 

Fa END. n. ſ. | from fag and ed.] 

1 The end of a web of clotb, generally mad 


_ of coarſer materials. | | 


2. The refuſe, or meaner part of any thing. 
In the world's fagend | 

A nation lies. Fanſhæru. 
Mben they are the worſt of their way, and fixt 
in the fegen of buſinets, they are apt to look 


not Kindly upon thoſe who go before them. 


| Collier on Envy, 
FA GOT. . /. [ fagod, Welſh and Armorick ; 
fagot, French. | 8 
- I. A bundle of ſticks bound together for the 
re. : 
About the pile of { gt, ſticks and hay, 
Thebellows raiſed the newly kindled flame. Fairf. 
Spare for no fag:t:, let there be enow; 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake. 
Shab:{peore's Henry VI. 
Mitres or fago's have been the rewards of differ- 


ent perſons, according as they pronounced theſe 


conſecrated ſyll:bles or not. Matis on the Nind. 

2. A bundle of ſticks for any purpoſe, 

The Black Prince filled a ditch with fagets as 
ſucceſsfully as the generals of our times do it with 
faſcines. | Addiſon. 

3. A ſoldier numbered in the muſter- roll, but 


not really exiſtir g. 


To Fx'GoT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To tie up; 
to bundle together. | 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 


But f.-2oted his notions as they fell, 


And if they rhym'd and rattled, all was well. Dryd. 
79 FAIL. v. u. failler, French; fuel, Welſh. 
Pexron.] | | 
r. To be deficient : to ceaſe from former plen- 
ty; to fall ſhor? ; not to be equal to demand or uſe. 
The waters fuil from the ſea, and the flood de- 
cayeth and drieth up. Fo >» XIV. 11. 
Wherefore ſhould nat ſtrength and might 
There /ai/ v lere virtue ii, or weakeſt prove 
Where boldeſt, though to fight unconquerable ? 
| Milian. 
here the credit and money fuil, barter alone 
muſt do. Locke. 
2. To be extinct ; to ccaſe ; to be no longer 
produced. | 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaſeth ; for the 
faiti;ful fu? from among the children of men. 
| Pjalm xii. 1. 
Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of old now faid 


More angels to create. Milton. 
3. Tocciie; to perith ; to be Icft. | 
By fate the ftrength of Gods | 
Milton, 


And this empyreal ſubſiauce carnot fail, 


| of him. 
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For Titan, by the mighty loſs diſmay'd, 
Among the heavens th' immortal fact diſplay'd, 
Left the remembrance of his grief ſhould fil. 

Addiſon. 

4. To die; to loſe life. 

Had the king in his latt ſickneſs fail d, 

Their heads ſhou'd have gone off. 
Shak:ſpcare Henry VIII. 

Both he that helpeth ſhall fall, and he that 15 
holpen ſhall fall down, and they all ſhall Full to- 
gether. Iſaiab xxxi. 3. 

5. To ſink; to be borne down ; to come to an 
end. 

Neither will T be always wreth ; for the ſpirit 
ſhould , before me. Iſciab lvii. 16. 

His works, which in our fall, 
For us created, needs with us muſt ., 
Dependent made. _ Milton. 
6. To decay; to decline; to languiſn 
Let none henceforth ſeek needleſs cauſe t' ap- 
drove 
The faith they owe ; when earneſtly they ſeek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fail 
Milton. 
I perceive 
Thy mortal ſight to fai: objects divine 
Muſt needs impair and weary human ſenſe. Millon. 

7. To miſs; not to produce its effect. 

Conſider of deformity not as a fign, which is 
deceivable, but as a cauſe which ſeldom far/cth of 
the eifect. | Bacon. 

All theſe puiſſant legions, whoſe exile 
Hath emptied heav'n, ſhall fai to re-aſcend. Million. 
This jeit was firſt of th' other houſe's making, 
And, five times try'd, has never fa:il'd of taking. 

Dryden. 

A per ſuaſion that we ſhall overcome any difli- 
cultics that we meet with in the ſciences, ſeldom 
fails to carry us through them. Locke, 

He does not remember whether any grain came 
up or not; but he thinks that very few fare. 

Mortimess Hiſbandiy. 

8. To miſs; not to ſucceed in a deſign; to miſ- 
carry. 

I am enjoin'd, by oath, if I Vail 
Of the right caſket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage. 

| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

At leaſt our envious foe hath fail d, who thought 
All like himſelf rebellious. 

In difficulties of ſtate, the true reaſon of failing 
proceeds from failings in the adminiftration. 

| L' Eftrange. 

Men who have been bufied in the purſuit of the 

philoſopher's ſtone, have failed in their deſign. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 

9. To be deficient in duty. 

Or Nature ſaild in me, and left ſome part 
Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain. Milton. 

Endeavour to fulfill God's commands, to repent 
as often as you fail of it, and to hope for pardon 
Wake. 

To FAIL, v. a. 

1. To deſert ; not to continue to aſſiſt or ſup- 
ply ; to diſappoint. | 

The ſhip was now left alone, as proud lords 
be when fortune fails them. Sidney, 

So haſt thou oft with guile thine honour blent ; 
Nut little may ſuch guile thee now avail, 

If wonted force and fortune do not much me fil. 
Spenſer, 

There ſhall be ſigns in the ſun, the moon, and 
the ſtars, mens hearts failing them for fear. 

Luke, xxi. 26. 

| Nor could the muſe defend 
Her ſon, fo fai] not thou who thee implores. 
Milton, 

T laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fai them, ſhrink and fear. 

| Milton, 

Her heart failed her, and ſhe would fain have 
compounded for her life. LE ſerange. 

He preſumes upon his parts that they will not 
fail him 2t time of need, and fo thinks it ſuperflu- 


ous labour to make any proviſion beforehand. 
Locke, 


2. Not to aſſiſt; to neglect; to omit to help. 


Milton. 


FAI 


Since nature fails us in no needful thing, 
Why want I means my inward ſelf to ſee ? Davies, 
3. To omit ; not to perform. 
The inventive God who never f<./; his part, 
Inſpires the wit when once he warms the heart. 
Dryden. 
4. To be wanting to. 
There ſhall not f«// thee a man on the throne. 
I Kings. 
Fail. u. /. [from the verb.) 
1. Miſcarriage ; miis ; unſucceſsfulneſs. 
-2. Omiſſion; non-performance. 
Mark and perform it, ſeeſt thou? for the fail 
Of any point in't ſhall not oily be | 
Death to thyſelf, but to thy lewd tongu'd wife. 
Sh. 4 care. 
He will without i drive out from bet ore you 
the Canaanites. ö Joſ. iii. 10. 
3. Deficience; want. | 
4. Death; extinction. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon our fail? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
FIL IN G. 1. ſ. [from fail. Deficiency ; im- 

perfection; fault not atrociovs ; lapſe. 
Beſides what fi/ings may be in a matter, even in 
the expreſſions there mult often be great obſcu- 


rities. a Dig y. 
To failings mild, but zealous for deſert; 
The cleareſt head and the ſincereſt heart. Poe. 


Even good men have many temptations to ſub- 
due, many conflicts with thoſe enemies which 
war againſt the ſoul, and many fai/;ngs and lapſes 
to lament and recover. Rovers. 

Fx1LURE. u. ſ. | from fail.] | 

I. Deficience ; ceſſation. 

There muſt have been an univerſal failure and 
want of ſprings and rivers all the ſummer ſeaſon. 

| Jcedward. 

2. Omiſſion; non-performance ; flip. 

He that, being ſubje& to an apoplexy, uſed ſtil 
to carry his remedy about him ; but upon a time 
ſhifting his clothes, and not taking that with him, 
chanced upon that very day to be ſurprited with a 
fit; he owed his death to a mere accident, to a 
little inadvertency and failure of memory. Scuth. 

3. A lapſe; a flight fault. 

FAIN. adj, [peagzn, Saxon. ] . 

1. Glad; merry; cheerful : fond. It is {till 
retained in Scotland in this ſenſe. 

And in her hand ſhe held a mirrour bright, 
Wherein her face ſhe often viewed fain. 
Fairy Queen. 

My lips will be fain when I ſing unto thee, and 
ſo will my ſoul whom thou haft delivered. 

| Pſalm Ixxi. 

2. Forced; obliged ; compelled. [ This fignifi- 
cation ſeems to have ariſen from the miſtake of the 
original fignification in ſome amhiguous expreſ- 
fions ; as, { was fain to ds this; would equally ſuit 
with the reſt of the ſentence, whether it was un- 
derſtood to mean I was compelled, or I was glad to 
do it for fear of worſe, Thus the primary meaning 
ſeems to have been early loft. ] 

Every weight to ſhroud it did conſtrain, 

And. this fair couple eke to ſhroud themſelves were 
Vain. 8 Spenſer. 

Whoſoever will hear, he ſhall find God; u ho- 
ſoever will ſtudy to Know, ſhall be alſo fa: to 
believe. Hocker, 

I was fain to forſwear it ; they would elſe have 
married me to the rotten medlar. f 

Shk:ſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 

When Hildebrand had accuſed Henry IV. there 
were none ſo hardy as to defend their lord; where- 
fore he was fain to humble himſelf before Hilde- 
brand, Ralegb's Eſſays. 

The learned Caſtalio was fain to make trenchers 
at Baſle, to keep himſelf from ſtarving. gelte. 

Faix. adv. [from the adjective.] Gladly; 
very deſirouſly; according to earneft wiſhes. 

Now I would give a thouſand furlongs of fea 
for an acre of barren ground: I would fi» die a 
dry death. Shakeſpeares 

Why would'ſt thou urge me to confeſs a flame 
I long have ſtifled, and would fair conceal. 

f Addiſon'; Cato, 
Ja. 
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F AT 
Fu would T Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, 
Ard ſhow tir immortal labours in my verſe. d. 
ike plebeians would ir have a law enacted to 
liy all mens rights aud privileges oppo the ſame 


level. Sz wift. 
To FAN. v. u. | from the noun. | To with ; to 


deſire fondly. 


Fairer than faireſt, in his faining eye, 
Whoſe ſole aſpect he counts felicity. | 
Spenſer on . 

To FAINT. v. 1. iner, French. |} 

1. To decay; to wear or waſte away quickly. 

Gilded clouds, while we gaze upon them, fr”! 
before the eye, and decay into confuſion. 1e. 

The ſhow'ry arch _ 
Delights and puzzles the beholder's eyes, 
That views the Wat' ry brede with thouſand ſhews 
Of painture vary'd ; yet un{kill'd to tell 
Or where one colour riſes, or where one fo72:ts. 
; Phil: 5. 

2. To loſe the animal functions; to ſink mo- 
tionleſs and ſenſeleſs, 

Their young children were out of heart, and 
their women and young men ferinicd for tlürſt, and 
fell down. Judith. 

We are ready to flint with faſting. 

| | 1 Mac..1it. 17. 

Upon hearing the honour intended her, ihe 
Fainted away, and fell down as dead. Guardian. 

3. To grow feeble; to decline in force or 
courage. 

They will ſtand in their order, and never fin 
in their watches. Ecilej. xliii. 10. 

The imagination cannot be always alike con- 
Nant and ſtrong, and if the ſuccets follow not 
ſpeedily it will Faint and loſe ſtrength. 

Bucon's Natural If? 50%. 

O pity and ſhame, that they who to live well, 
Euter d ſo fair, thould turn aſide to tread. 

Paths indirect, or in the midway faint, Milton. 

How while the fry Dutch remotely fire, 
And the fam'd Eugenc's iron troops retire. 

Smith, 

4 To fink yito dejection. | 

Leſt they faint 
At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 


All terror hide. Milton. 


To FalxT. 9. g. To deject; to depreſs ; to en- 


A word little in ute. 
It faints me 

To think what follows. Shak P. 72008 VIII. 

FaAIN T. adj. | fane, French. 

1. Languid; weak ; feeble. 

In intemperate climates, the ſpirits, exhaled 
by heat, or compreſt by cold, are rendered fair! 
and fluggiſn. Teuple. 

Words pronounced at length, ſounded fcirt and 
* Swift. 

Not bright; not vivid; not ſtriking. 

The blue compared with theſe is a faint and dark 
colour, and the indigo and violet are much darker 
and fate * Neuron. 

The length of the image I meaſured from the 
Fainteſt and "utmoſt red at one end, to the faintc/ 
and utmoſt blue at the other end, excepting only 
a little penumbra. Newtn's Ofzicks, 

From her naked limbs of glowing white, 

In folds looſe floating fell the fainter lawn. 
Thenſon. 


feeble. 


2- Not loud; not piercing. 
The pump after this being employed from time 
to time, the found grew fainter and fainter. Boyle, 
4. Feeble of body. 
Two neiglibouring ſhepherds, fai»t with thirſt, 
Kood at the common boundary of their grounds 
"Rand ler. 
8. Cowardly ; timorous ; not vigorous 3 not 
ardent. 
Faint heart never won fair lady. 
 __-Proverb in Goamiden's Rem, 
Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony ; 
But in their ſervile hearts they own Octayius. 
ryc len: 
6. Dejected; depreſſed. 
Conſider him that endureth ſuch. contradiction 
againſt himſelf, leſt ye be wearied and fat in 
Sour minds. Heb. xii. 3. 


FAT 


7. Not vigorous; not active. 


The defects which hindered the ta.” were | 
| Bewray'd the fairneſs of my maſter's heart. 


the fuint proſecution of the war, and the loofenets 
of the civ1l government. Davies on Ireland. 
FAINTHEA'R TED. adj. [ faint and heart.] Cow- 
ardly; timorous ; dejected ; eaſily depreſſed. 
Fear not, neither be fointhear ted, J. vii. 4. 
They ſhould reſolve the next day, as victorious 
conquerors, to take the city, or elſe there, as 
t. anthearted cowards, to end their days. 
Anolles's Hiſtory of the Tbs 
Now the late fainthearted rout, 
O'ertbroven aud icatter'd round about, 
Chac'd by the horrour of their fear, 
From bloody fray of knight and bear, 
Took heart again and fac'd about, 
As if they meant to ſtand it out. 
Villain, ſtand off! baſe, groveling, worthleſs 
wretches. 


Addiſon's Cato. 
FaixTHEAkKTEDLY. adv. | from fainthcarted. ] 
Timorouſly; in a cowardly manner. 

FainTHEA/RTEDNESS. n. ſ. from fainthearted.] 
Cowardice ; timorouſneſs; want of courage. 

Fa/iNTING. 7. |. 
temporary lofs of animal motion. 

Theſe fointings her phyſicians ſuſpect to proceed 
from contuſions. M iſe man's Surgery, 

FaINTISHNESS. n. /. [from foi] W. Lak 
neſs in a flight degree; incipient debility. 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes 
the fibres; hence proceeds the ſenſation of 
Fuintiſhneſs ang debility in a hot day. Ai butb. on Air. 

FAINTLINCG. adj. | from Ffaint.] Timorous ; 
feeble- minded. A burleſque or low word. 

There's no having patience, thou art ſuch a 
fainting filly creature. 

F INTL. adv, [from faint. | 

1. Feebly ; languidly. 

Love's like a torch, which, if ſecur'd from blaſts, 
Will f:int!y burn; but then it longer laſts : 
Expos'd to ſtorms of jealouſy and doubt, 

The blaze grows greater, but 'tis ſooner out. 


. Walſh. 
2, Not in bright colours. 
Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light; 
The lines, tho' touch'd but Jaintly, are drawn 
right. | SEP xl. 
35 W ithout force of repreſentation. 
I have told you what I have ſeen and heard 


it. ; Shake; -ſpeare 5 King Lear. 
An obſcure and confuſed idea repreſents the 
object 1o faintly, that it doth not appear plain to 
the mind. . atts, 
4. Without ſtrength of body. 
With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey, 
His warm breath blows her flix up as ſhe lies. 


5. Not vigorouſly ; not actively. 
Though ftill the famiſh'd Engliſh, like pale 
ghoſts, 
rainily beſiege us one hour i in a month. 
Shak fpeur”s Nenry VI. 
6. Timorouſly ; with dejection; without ſpirit. 
Loth was the ape, though praiſed, to adventure; 
Yet faintly gan into his work to 8 85 
I berd's Tale. 


He f.intly now declines the fatal rike; ; 

So much his love was dearer than his life. 
Denham. 

Bid TNE S8. „. from un..] 

1, Languor; feebleneſs ; want of ſtrength. 

If the prince of the lights of heaven, which 
110W as a giant doth run his unwearied courſes, 
mould through a languiſhing faintr/s begin to 
itand. Hooker. 

This proceeded not from any violence of pain, 
but from a general l:nguiſhing and faites of 
ſpirits, which made him think nothing worth the 
:roub!le of one careful thouglit. Temple. 

2. Inactivity; want of vigour. 

This evil proceeds rather of the unſoundneſs of 
the counſels, or of faint j5 in following and effect- 
ing the ſame, than of apy ſuch fatal courſe ap- 


pointed of God. Spenſer, 


; Hudibras. 


Mongrels in faction; poor fainthearted traitors. 


from faint. Deliquium; 


Artuth, Hiſt. 9 Jobn Dull 


but fanty; nothing like the image and horrour of 


Dryden, | 


F A 


3. Timorovſneſs ; dejection. 
___ The puleneſs of this flow'r . 


Shak: ſpeare's Henry V ; 

Falix r v. ach. [from faint.] Weak ; feeble ; lan- 
guid ; debilitated ; enteebled. 

When Winter froſts conſtrain whe field with 

cold, 
The Fainty root can take no ſteady hold, 
Dryden' s Virgil, 

The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 

The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire : 


| The feinty Knights were ſcorch'd, and knew not 


where 
To run for ſhelter; for no ſhade was near. 
Dryden, 
FAIR. adj. [ yæʒe n, "EEE ; fuur, Paniſh. 1 
1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; handſome. 


Fair ſeems in che common acceptation to be re- 


ſtrained, When applied to women, to the beauty 
of the face. 

He only fair, and what he fair hath made, 
All other fair like flowers untimely fade. Spenſe 

Thou art a fair woman to look upon, 

Gen. xli. IT, 

2. Not black; not brown ; ; white 1 in the com- 

plexion. 
I never yet ſaw man, 


But ſhe would ſpell him backward ; if fair fac'd, 


Sh2'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter ; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot, 
Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nething, 

Let us look upon men in ſeveral climates : th 
Ethiopians are black, flat-noſed, and e 
the Moors tawny; the N or thern people large, 
and f..;r complexioned. Hole. 


3- Pleaſing to the eye; excellent or beautiful in 
| general to the eye or mind. 


That which made her fairneſs much the fairer 


was that it was but an embatſador of a molt Farr | 


mind. Sidney. 
Carry him gently to my faireſt chamber; 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. 

Shak-ſpeare 

Thus was he fair in his greatneſs, and in tlie 

length of his branches. 
For as by depredations waſp proclaim 

The ui fruit, fo theſe the faire fame. Young, 


4. Clear; pure. 


A ſtandard of a damaſk roſe, with the root on, 


was ſet in a chamber where no fire was, upright 
in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot 
under the water. Bacon, 

Even fair water, falling upon white paper or 
linnen, will immediately alter the colour of them, 
and make it ſadder than that of the unwetted 
parts. Boyle on Colours, 

5. Not cloudy; not foul; not tempeſtuous. 

air is foul, and foul is fair; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 
Shakeſpeare's 3 

Fair weather cometh out of the earth. Job. 

About three of the clock in the afternoon the 
weather was very fair and very warm. Clarendon, 
6. Favourable ; proſperous : as, a fair wird. 

In vain you tell your parting loyer, 
You wiih fair winds may waft him over, 

7. Likely to ſucceed. 

Your ſelf, renowned prince, ſtood as fair 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, 

For my affection. Shakej. Merchant of Venice. 

The Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
Was in a fair way to have enlarged, until they fell 
out. Rotigh's Effuys. 

O pity and ſhame ! ! that they who to live well 
Enter'd ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint, Milton. 

8. Equal; juſt. 

The King did ſo much defire a peace, that no 
man need adviſe him to it, or could divert him 
from it, if fair and honourable conditions of peace 
were offered to him. Clarendon. 

9. Not effected by any inſidious or unlawful 
methods; not foul. 

After all theſe conqueſts he paſſed the reſt of 
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wrought thereunto, acknowledged King Henry. | 


elt, and took away a dozen ounces of blood. 


FA! 


his age in his own native country, and died a fair: 
and natural death. 


Temple. 

10. Not practiſing any fraudulent or inſidious 
arts: às, 4 fair ival, a fair diſputant. 

Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man mult be, 

Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 
And ev'n the buſt, by fits what they deſpiſe. Pope. 

11. Open; direct. 

For ſtill, methought, ſhe ſung not far a- way; 
At laſt I found her on a laurel-ſpray: 
Cloſe by my fide ſhe ſat, and fair in fight, 
Full in a line, againſt her oppoſite. 

12. gentle ; mild ; not compulſory. | 

All the lords came in, and, being by fair means 


Dryden, 


| Spenſer on Ireland 
For to reduce her by main force, 
Ts now in vain ; by fair means worſe. 
T3. Mild ; not ſevere. 
Not only do'ſt degrade them, or remit | 
To life obſcur'd, which were a fair diſmiqion; | 
But tbrow/ſt them lower than thou did'ft exalt 
them high. Milton's Agmiſtes, 
14. Pleaſing; civil. 
Good Sir, why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear 
Things that do ſound ſo fair SH , Mach, 
Wen fair words and good counſel will not 
prevail upon us, we mult be frighted into our du- 
ry. L' Eſirange. 


THudibras. 


I5. Equitable ; not injurious. 
3, His doom is fair, | 
That duſt T am, and ſhall to duſt return. 
16. Commodious; eaſy. 
Hereby, upon the edge of you.der coppice, 
A ſtand where you may make the faire ſhoot. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I looked for the jugular veins, opened the Fir- 


Milton. 


| Wiſeman, 
17. Liberal; not narrow. | | 
He through his virtue was as free from greedi- 
neſs, as through his far livelihood, far from needi- 
neſs... '* Carew. 
Fair. adv. [from the adjective.] 
7. Gently ; decently ; without violence. 
He who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily forward, 


in a courſe that points right, will ſooner be at his 


journey's end, than he-that runs after every one, 
though he gallop.  - | Locke. 
2. Civilly ; complaiſantly. 
Well, you mutt now ſpeak Sir John Falſtaff 
Gur Shakeſpeare. 
One of the company ſpoke him fair, and would 
have ſtopt his mouth with a cruſt. L' Fſtrange. 
In this plain fable you th' effect may ſee 
Of neglizence, and fond credulity 
And learn beſides of flatt'rers to beware, 
Then moſt pernicious when they fpeak too fair. 
2 | | Dryden. 
His promiſe Palemon accepts; but pray d | 
To keep it better than the firſt he made; 
Thus /air they parted 'till the morrow's dawn ; 


For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. Dryd. 


Kalib aſcend, my far ſpoke fervant riſe, 
And ſooth my heart with pleaſing prophecies. 
5 5 Dryden. 
This promiſed fair at firſt. Audiſon on Italy. 
3. Happily : ſucceſsfully. 
O, princely Buckingham, I'll Kifs thy hand, 
Tn fign of leagne and amity with thee ; 
Now fair befal thee and thy noble houſe ! F 
Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood. 
Shakcſpeare's Richard nl. 
4. On good terms. | | 
There are other nice, though inferior caſes, in 
which a man muſt guard, if he intends to Keep 


fair with the world, and turn the penny. 


Collier on Popularity, 
FIR. u. . 
1. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. 
Of ſleep forſaken, to relieve his care, 
He ſought the converſation of the fair. Dry l. Fab. 
Gentlemen who do not deſign to marry , yet pay 
$heir devoirs to one particular fair. Sites. 


An annual or ſtated meeting of buyers and ſellers : 


thy Fairs. | 


FAY 
Jam not much for that preſent ; we'll ſettle it 
between ourſelyes ; fair and ſquare, Nic, keeps 


friends together. Arouthnot 
FaiR. u. ſ. [foire, French; feria, or forum, Lat. 


a time of traffic more frequented than a market. 
The -rivilege of holding fairs in England is grant- 
ed by the king. 

With ſilver, iron, tin and lead they traded in 
Feet. xxvii. 12 

His corn, his cattle, were his only care, 

And his ſupreme delight a country fur. Dryden. 

The ancient Nundinz, or fas of Rome, were 
k<pt every ninth day: afterwards the ſame privi- 
leges were granted to the country markets, which 
were at firſt under the power of the conſuls. 

As but bnot on Coins 

FI RING. 2. ſ. [from . ir.] A preſent given a 
a fair. | 

Sweetheart we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 

If far ings come thus plentiſully in. 
Shak: ſp. Love's Labour Toft. 

Like children that eſteem every trifle, and pre- 
fer a fairing before their fathers. Hen Jon fon. 

Now he goes on and ings of fairs and thows ; 
For ftil new fairs before his eyes aroſe : 

How pedlars ſtalls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 
The various fing, of the country maid, 
Gay's Paſiorals 

FxiRLY. adv. [from fair. ]? ; 

1. Beautifully ; as, @ city fairly fituated. | 

2. Commodiouſlly ; conveniently ; ſaitably to 
any purpoſe or deſign. 

Waiting till willing winds their fails ſupply'd, 
Within a trading town they long abide, 
Full fly fituate on a haven's fide. 

3. Honeſtly ; juſtly; without ſhift ; without 
fraud; not foully. 

There is due from . the judge to the advocate 
ſome commendation and gracing where cauſes are 
fairly pleaded. | ; Bacon, 

Io the firſt advantages we may f.i-ly lay claim; 
I wiſh we had as good a title to the latter. 
Atterbury. 

It is a church of England-man's opinion, that 

the freedom of a nation confiſts in an abſolute un- 


limited legiſlative power, wherein the whole body |, 


of the people are fairly repreſented, and in an exe- 
cutive duly limited. Sift, 

4. Ingeniouſly ; plainly ; openly. 

The ſtage how looſely does Aftrea tread, 

Who f.urly puts all characters to bed! Pope. 

5. Candidly ; without finiftrous interpretations. 

As I interpret fa; ly your deſign, , 
So look not with ſeverer eyes on mine. 
| Dryden's Aurengxebe. 
6. Without violence to right reaſon, 

Where I have enlarged them, I defire the falſe 
critics would not always think that thoſe thoughts 
are wholly mine; but that either they are ſecretly 
in the poet, or may be fury deduced from him. 

Dryden, 

This nutritious juice being a ſubtile liquor, ſcarce 
obtainable by a human body, the ſerum of the 
blood is fly ſubſtituted in its place. Arlutb on Al. 

7. Without blots. 

Here is th' indictment of the good lord Haſtings, 
Which in a ſet hand far ly is engroſs'd. 

N Shak. j pcure's Richard III. 
| 8. Completely ; without deficience. 

All this they fuirly overcame, by reaſon of the 
continual preſence of the king. | 

Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

Let them ſay, *tis groſsly done; ſo it be fairly 
done, no matter. Sho&-ſp. Merry Wives of Wmndſ. 

Our love is not ſo great, Hortenſio, but we may 
blow our nails together, and faſt it fir/y out. 

| Shak ſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

FaIRNESS. u. . | from fair.] 

I.. Beauty ; elegance of form. 

That which made her f2i-zeſs much the fairer, 
was that it was but a fair embaſſador of a moſt fair 


more to judge itſelf than to ſhow itſelf. 
2. Honeſty ; candour ; ingenuity. 


Sidacy. 


Dryden. 


mind, full of wit, and a wit which delighted 


FA! 


8 goodneſs or fairneſs in this conduct. | 
Atterbur y Sermons, Pre fine. 

FRS POEk EN. adj. [from fair and ſpeak. ] Bland 
and Civil in language and addreſs. 

Arius, a prieſt in the church of Alexandria, a 
ſubtlewitted and a marvellous fairſpoken man, but 
(iſcontented that we ſhould be placed before him 
in honour, whoſe ſuperior he thought himſelf in 
deſert, becauſe through envy and ſtomach prone 
into contradiction. | Hookere 

FAIRY. „. /. [penhS, Saxon; fie, French. 
\b sg, terra, fit & pie Macedonum dialecto ; 
unde seg {vpig, & Romanis inferi, qui Scoto Sax- 
zibus dicuntur fies, noſtratiq; vulgo corruptius 
F111 ien xcerey Nie. aint, five dii manes. Baxter 


* — 
| 7140 ary. 


1. A Find of fabled being, ſuppoſed to appear 
ina dmiautive human form, an to dance in the 
:ncadovs, and reward cleanlin:fs in houſes ;- an 
elf ; a fay. 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my ittl: ſon, 


And three or four more of their growth wel 


dreſs 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fais ies, green and white, 
Shak. ſpearte 
Then let them all encircle him about, 1 
Ind fury like too pinch the unclean knight; 
Ind aik him, why, «that hour of fairy revel, 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread 
In ſhape propaane. Shak:ſp. Merry W. of Windhr. 
By the idea any one has of faries, or centaurs, 
lie cannot Know that things, anſwering thoſe ideas 
exiſt. | Locke. 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear. Pope. 
2. Enchantreſs. : Warburton. 
To this great fairy I'll commend thy acts, 
Make her thanks bleſs thee. Shakes. Ant. and Clop. 
F IRx. adj. Es 
1. Given by fairies. 
Be ſecret and diſcreet ; theſe fairy favours 
Are loſt when not conceal'd. DPryd. Span. Fryar. 
Such borrowed wealth, like fury money, tho” 
it were gold in the hand from which he received it/ 
will be but leaves and duſt when it comes to uſe. 
d Locle. 
2: Belonging to fairies. 
Phis is the fairy land: oh, ſpight of ſpights, 
We talk with goblings, owls, and elviſh ſprights. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Fa/1RYSTONE. #. ſ. [ fairy. and fore. ] A ſtone 
found in gravel pits. | 
| 324 TH. 2. /. | for, French; fede, Italian; tes, 
Latin. | 
1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 
The name of fth being properly and ſtrictly 
taken, it muſt needs have reference unto ſome ut- 
tered word, as the object of belief. Iſcoter. 
Faith, if it have not works is dead. Jam. ii. 17. 
Viſion in the next life is the per fecting of that 
Faith in this life, or that fut, here is turned into 
viſion there, as hope in enjoying. 
Hammoaud's Pro@ical Catechiſm 
Then faith ſhall fail, and holy hape ſhall die; 
One loft in certainty, and one in joy. Pfiar. 
2. The ſyſtem of revealed truths held by the 
Chriſtian church; the creuernda. 
Felix heard Paul concerning the faith. 
AUS XXIV. 24. 
Common Prayer. 


8 
| 


This is the catholick faith. 
3- Truſt in God. | 
Faith is an entire dependance opon the truth, 
the power, the juſtice, and the mercy of God; 
which dependence will certainly incline us to 
obey him in all things. Swift. 
4. Tenet held. : 
Which to believe of her, 

Muſt be a futb, that reaſon, with miracle, 
Should never plant in me. Shoteſp. King Lear. 
5. Truſt in the honeſty or veracity of another.. 

6. Fidelity; unſhaken adherence. 5 
Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 

I ſhould conceal. Milton's Parade Loft; 
7. Honour; ſocial confidence. 

For you alone 

I broke my aich with injur'd Palamon. 

| Dryders Knights Tule, 
8. Jincen 


2. Honelty ; juſt dealing. 


; There may be ſomewhat of wiidom, but little 


3 


j | 


Ld 
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8. Sincerity; honeſty ; veracity. 
Sir, in good faith, in meer verity. Shak. King. L. 
They are a very froward generation, children in 
M hom is no faith. 
9. Promiſe given. 
I have been forſworn, 
In breaking f2: with Julia whom I loy' a. Shake/. 
Fai THBREACAH. n J. | foith and breach.] Preach 
of fidelity; diſloyalty; perfidy. 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his each; 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shak-ſpearc's Machth. 
Ff TAD. adj. [from faith.] Honeſt ; ſincere. 
A word not in uſe. 
Thou baſtard ! wovld the repoſal 
Of any truſt, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Rake thy words faith? 
FatTHFUL, adj. ¶ faith and fl.) 
t. Firm in adherence to the 0 of religion. 
To the ſaints which are at Epheſus, and the 
Fuit fd in Chriſt Jeſus. EP. E. 
Be thou /:itbfi] unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life. Rev. ii. 10. 
2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to the allegi- 
ance or duty profeſſed. 
I have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgrhent, 
And by that name muſt die; yet, heay'n bear 
witneſs, 
And, if I have a conſcience, let it ſink me, 
Ev'n as the axe falls, if I be not faith ful. 


Shak-ſpear?” 2s Henry VIII. 


So ſpake the ſeraph Abdiel, Faithful found; 
Among the faithleſs, Feitl. only he. Milton. 
2. Honeſt ; : upright; ; without fraud. 
My ſervant Motes is faitlful in all mine houſe. 
Nunibers. 
4. Obſervant of compact or promiſe ; true to 
his contract; fincere ; veracious. 
Well I know him ; s 
Ot eaſy tem er, naturally good, 
And fri ithful | to his word. Dr yder's Don Sal. 
Fa'iTHFULLY. adv. [from faithful. ] 
1. With firm belief in religion. 
2. With full confidence in God. 
3- With ſtrict adhereace to duty and allegiance. 
His noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women, that fo long 
Have follow'd both my fortunes Tais ly. 
Shak: ſpearc”s ty VIII. 
4. Without failure of performance ; honeſtly ; 
exactly. 
If on ray wounded breaſt thou drop a tear, 


Think for whoſe ſake my breait that wound did 


bear ; 
And Fi my laſt defires fulfil, | 
As 1 perform my cruel father's will. Dryd. Ovid. 

5. With earacit profellions; with ſtrong pro- 
miſes. 

For his own part, he did furb/ul/; promiſe to be 
ftill in the king's power. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Honeſtly : without fraud, trick, or ambiguity. 
They r ſe the nature of things to be truly and 
Faliy ſignifted by their names, and thereupon 

elie 1 as they hear, and practiſe as they believe. 

| SoutÞ'f Sermons. 

7. In Shake /e. re, according to Mr. Murl urton, 

fervently ; : be ans rat lier cor 1hde ently ; ſteadily. 
If his occaſions were not vir tuous, 

I ſhould not 1 urge it half 10 5 r/fully. Sh. akeſ. Tina n. 

Fxl PF U LN ESS. 1. f. Ar om i 1; ul.] 

I. Honeſty ; veracity. 

For there ! s no f tf «neſs in your mouth; your 
mward part is very u (ckedneſs. Bfulm ix. 

The band that knits together and ſupports al! 
compacts, is truth and F nes. South, 

2. Adherence to duty; loyalty, 

The ſame zeal and fai:bfiiln/s continues in your 
blood, which a aimated one of your noble anceſ- 
tors to ſacrifice his life in the quarrel of his ſo- 
vereign. Dryden. 

F. Araurse. adj. | from faith. ] 

1. Without belief in the revealed truth of re- 
Iizion ; uncenverted. 

"Whatſoever our hearts be to God and to his 
truth, believe we, or be we as yet f, for our 
conrerd, on or confirmation, the force or natural 
3<aſon is great. | Homer. 


fir! 
b 


Deut. xxxii. 20. 


Shake . Ring Lear. 


| 


PAL 


Never dare alert croſs her foot, 
Unleſs ſhe doth it under this excuſe, 
That the is iſſue to a faithleſs Jew. 
Shakeſpeare's Mer chant of 5 entice. 

2. Perfidious ; diſloyal; not true to duty, pro- 

feſfion, Peres or allegiance, 
Poth 
Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we loy'd moſt ; 
A moſt unnatural and faith ſervice. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Abdiel, faithful found; 

Among the faithliſ 5. Milton” s Paradiſe Loft. 

Fa/tTHLESSNESS. u. ſ. [from fenthl:f5. | 

t. Freachery ; perfidy. 

2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 

FatTouR. n. f. | faitard, French.) A ſcoun- 
drel; a raſcal; a mean fellow; a poltron. An old 
word now obſolete. 

To Philemon, falſe faitaur, Philemon, 


I caſt to pay, that I fo dearly bought. Fairy Queen, 


Into new wocs unweeting I was rn 
By this falſe faihur. Fairy Queen, 

FAKE. . /. Een ſeamen. ] A coil of rope. 

Harris. 

F 41 E. n. ſ. | from falx, "FOR Latin. ] 

A horſe is faid to make falcades when he throws 
himſelf upon his haunches two or three times, as 
in very quick curvets ; therefore a felcede is that 
action of the haunches and of the legs, which bend 
very low, when you make a ſtop and half a ſtop. 

"arrier”s Dic. 

Fa/LCATED. adj. | falcatus, Latin.] Hooked ; 
bent like a reeping hook or ſcythe. 

The enlightened part of the moon appears in the 
form of a ſickle, or reaping hook, which is while 
ſhe is moving from the conjunction to the oppo- 
ſition, or from the new moon to a full; but 
from full to the new again, the enlightened part 
appears gibbous, and the dark f] Hari. 

FLA Io. „. /. | falcis, Latin. ] Crooked- 
neſs; form like that of a reaper's hook. 


The locuſts have antennæ, or long horns before, 


* with a long falcation or forcipated tail behind. 
Brown. 
Pa LCHION. 7. — Ten ſis falcatus; in Fr. fauchon.] 
A ſhort crooked iword ; a cymeter. 
I've ſeen the day, w ith my good biting falchion, 
I would have made them ſkip : I am old now. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Old fealchions are new temper'd i in the fires ; $ 
The ſounding trumpet every foul inſpires. 
Dryden's Æn. 
What ſighs and tears 
Hath Eugene cauſed ! how many widows curſe 
His cleaving ferlcivion / Philips. 
F A'LCON. nel. L Haul leon, Fr. falcome, Italian; 
falco, Latin. Cr «dv, a rſiro filcato five aduncog from 
the falcated or crooked bill.] 
1. A hawk trained for ſport. 
As Veaus' bird, the white, ſwift, lovely dove, 
O! happy dove that art compar'd to her, 
Doth on her wings her utmoſt ſWiſtneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far.  S1d1cy. 
Air ſtops not the high ſoaring of my noble . 
 Faltin. 
Apulian farms, for the rich ſoil admir'd, 
And thy large fields where falcous may be tir'd. 
Drydn's Juv. 
Say, will the fue, ſtooping from above, 


Smit with her varving plumage, ſnare the dove: 
4 SI © bl : 


Pape 
2. A fort of cannon, whoſe diameter at the dor 
is five juches and a quarter, weight ſeven hun: 
dred and fifty pounds, length ſeven foot, load two 
pounds and a quarter, Mot two inches and a half 
diameter, and two pounds and a half welphe. Har, 
FA'LCONER . fo | ferdeommer, French. ] One 
who breeds and trains hawks; one who follov's 
the ſport of fowling with hawks. 
Hiſt ! Romeo, ſt !/O for a fu!rer's voice, 
To lure this tarſ: 2] gentle back again. Spakelp 
The univerſa! remedy was fvallowing of peb- 
bleſtones, in imitation of £:{:02/75 curing hawks, 
Temple. 
I have learned of a fulν never to feed ap a a 
hawk, When 1 would have him fly. 
Dryden's Den e 


the ſtreights. 


FAL 


A fale ner Henry is, when "WIRE hawks 
With her of tarſels and of lures he talks. 

Fa/LcontT. n. ſ. | falconctte, French. A fort 
of ordnance, whoſe diameter at the bore is four 
inches and a quarter, weight four hundred pounds, 


{0: nething more than two inches diameter, and 
one pound and a quarter weight. Harris. 

Mahomet ſent Janizaries and nimble footmen, 
with certain fa/conets and other ſmall pieces, to taice 


Fa/LDAGE. nf. | feld gium, barbarous Latin. 
A privilege which ancizntly ſeveral lords reſerve 

to themſelves of ſetting up folds for ſheep, in auy 
fields within their manors, the beiter to manure 
them; and this not only with their own, but 
their tenants ſheep. This Hildage in ſome places 
they call a foldeourſe, or fre- hold. Harris. 


paid anciently by tenants for the privy lege of fal- 
dage. Di. 

FM LDINOG. n. ſ. A kind of coarſe cloth. Dich. 

FL DS TOOL. nf. | fald or fal and flool.] A 
kind of ſtool placed at the ſouth-fide of the altar, 
at which the gs of England Kneel at their coro- 
nation. 

7 FALL. v. ». pret. Il; compound pret. 
[ have fallin, or fuln. [reallan, Saxon; allen, 
Germ: in.] 

1. To drop from a higher place. 


thou bring not blood upon thine houſe, if any man 
fall from thence. Deut. 
I ſhall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man fee me more. S p. Henry VIII. 
2. To drop from an erect toa prone poiture, 
Saul f:/ all along on the earth. 1 Sum. XXVINL 20. 

That is a ſtep, 

On which I muſt , down, or elſe o'erleap ; 
For in my way it lies. Shak-ſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. To drop; ; to be held or adhere no longer. 

His chains fell off from his hands. Acts, xil. 7. 

4. To move down any deſcent. 

All liquid bodies arc diffuſive; for their parts 
being in motion, have no connexion one with 
another, but glide and / off any way, as gravity 
and the air pre! eth them. 

$: To drop ripe from the tree. 

As the leaf t off from the vine, and as a 

Fo ling fig from the fig-tree. . xxxiv. 4. 

6. To pals at the outlet: as a river. 


on the Loir, and the rivers that f:// into it. 
| Arbuthact on Coin. 
. To be determined to ſome particular di- 
re: 00 
Bit is and fovels that reſt one” foot to caſe the 
other, naturally lay their heads under their wings, 
that the centre of 3 may all upon the foot 
they ſtand on. Cheyne. 
S. Toapoſtatiſe ; to depart from ann or good- 
neſs. 
Labour to enter into that reſt, leſt any man 
fall after the fame example of unbe abief. Heb. iv. 11. 
1 hev brows, ht ſcandal 
To Iſrael, di :fhdence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenſe enough before 
To waver or of, and join with idols. Afilon, 
Whether fome ſpirit on holy-purpoſe bent, 
Or ſome ful n an; ct from below broke 1o ſe, 
Who comes with envious eyes, and curſt intent, 
Fo view this world and its created Lord. Dryden 
9. To die by violence. 
God and go ange fight on Rietwmond's s fie, 
And Richard fell in he! ght of all ls pride, 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
If one mould be a prey, how much the bette 
To / before the lion than the wolf! Shikeſpearcs 
VV 1 other oath, 
Than ho acfty to hone Ay en gag 4 2 
Tha: this ſhall be, or we wi 1 feat? for it. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Cefar. 
A thouſand' hall / at thy fide, and ten thou- 
ſand at thy right hand; but it ſnall not come nigh 


thee. Ffaim XCi. 70 
Ye 


Prim. 


length fix feet, load one pound and a quarter, ſnot 


noallts. 


FaALDFEE. . f. | fald and for. ] A compoſition 


Thou fhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that 


Burns. 8 


Car therefore gave orders to build his gallles 
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Fe mall chaſe your enemies, and they ſhall ff 


defore you by the ſword. Leviticus xxvi. 7. 

a They not obeying, 

Incurr'd, what could they leſs ? the penalty; 
And manifold in fin, deſerv'd to fall. Ailton. 
Al mon falls, old Tyrrheus' eldeſt care, 
Fierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant war. 
p Dryden's Æneid. 

10. To come to a ſudden end. 

The greatneſs of theſe Iriſh lords ſuddenly fell 
and vanithed, when their oppreſſions and extor- 
tons were taken away. 28 Davies. 

He firſt the fate of Cæſar did foretell, 
And pity'd Rome when Rome in Cæſar fell; 
Ei iron clouds conceal'd the publick light, 
And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. 

| Dryden's Virgil. 

rr. To be degraded from an high ſtation ; to 
ſink into meanneſs or diſgrace; to be plunged 
tnto ſudden miſery. | 

What can be their buſineſs 


With a poor weak woman fallin from favour! 


: Shakcſpeare. 
12. To decline from power or empire; to be 


everthrown. 
What men could do, 


'Is done already: heaven and earth will witneſs, 


If Rome muſt fall, that we are innocent. Addiſon, 
13. To enter into any ſtate worſe than the for- 


mer. - 


He fell at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who 
carried the keys which brought him in, and ſhut 
him out. Bacon's Henry VII. 

- Some painters taking precepts in too literal a 
ſenſe, have fallen thereby into great inconvenien- 
ci es. TED, Drydin. 

14. To come into any ſtate of weakneſs, ter- 
rour, or miſery. 

Theſe, by obtruding the beginning of a change 
for the entire work of new life, wilt / under 
the former guilt. Hammond. 

One would wonder how ſo many learned men 
could fall into ſo great an abſurdity, as to believe 
this river could preſerve itfelf unmixt with the 
lake. £/ddiſon en Italy. 

The beſt men ſull under the ſevereſt preſſures. 

Wake. 

15. To decreaſe; to be diminiſhed, as in weight. 

From the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the 
As , tro two ounces in the firſt Punick war: 
when Hannib.l invaded Italy, to one ounce ; then, 
by the Papirian law, to half an ounce. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

16. To ebb; to grow ſhallow ; as, the river falls. 

7. To decreaſe in value; to bear leſs price. 


When the price of corn falleth, men generally | 


break no more ground than will ſupply their own 
turn. | Carew. 

But now her price is fa//n. Shakeſ. King Lear. 

Rents will fall, and incomes every day leſſen, 
*till induſtry and frugality, joined to a well-ordered 
trade, ſhall r-ſtore to the kindom the riches it had 
formerly. ; Locke. 
18, To fink ; not to amount to the full. 

The greatneſs of an eſtate in bulk and terri- 
tory, doth fall under meaſure; and the greatneſs 
of finances and revenue doth fal under computa- 
tion. ; Bacon. 

19. To be rejected; to become null. 

This book muſt ſtand or fall with thee ; not by 
any opinion I have of it, but thy own. Locke. 

20. To decline from violence to calmneſs, from 
intenſeueſs to remifſion. _ | 

He was ſtirr'd 85 
And ſometbing ſpoke in choler, ill and haſty; 
But he fe// to himſelf again, and ſweetly 
In all the reſt ſhew'd a moſt noble patience. _ 
| Shakeſpeare. 

At length her fury fe, her foaming ceas'd ; 
And ebbing in her ſoul, the god decreas'd. 
Dryden's Hneid. 

21. To enter into any new ſtate of 1 the body or 

mind. | 

In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
Killing care and grief of heart, 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. 


F AI. 


beſt ſoldiers, and with the double injury done un- 
to him by the Venetians, ell into ſuch a rage that 
he curſed Barbaroſſa. | Knolles. 

When about twenty, upon the falſeneſs of a 
lover, ſhe 2 diſtracted. : Temple. 

A ſpark like thee, of the man-killing trade, 
Fell fick, and thus to his phyſician ſaid : 

Methinks I am not right in ev'ry part, 

T feel a Kind of trembling at my heart; 

My pulſe unequal, and my breath is ſtrong; 
Beſides a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryden Pei ſ. 

And have you known none in health who have 
pitied you ? and behold, they are gone befure you, 
even ſince you fell into this diſtemper. 

| WW ake's Preparation for Death. 

He died calmly, and with all the eaſineſs of a 
man felling afleep. | Atterbury. 

Portius himſelf oft f in tears before me, 

As if he mou n'd his rival's ill ſucceſs. 
. Addiſon's Cato. 

For as his own bright image he furvcy'd, 

He fell in love with the fantaſtick ſhade. 
: Hddiſon's Ovid. 

I fell in love with the character of Pomponius 
Atticus: 1 longed to imitate him. Blount to Pope. 

22. To fink into an air of diſcontent or dejec- 
tion of tHe look. | 

If thou perfuade thyſelf that they ſhall not be 
taken, let not thy countenance fall, Judith, vi. 9. 

If you have any other requeſt to make, hide it 
not; for ye ſhall find we will not make your 
countenance to fall by the anſwer ye ſhall receive. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

I have obſerv'd of late thy looks are fallen, 
O'ercaſt with gloomy cares and diſcontent. Addiſon. 

23. To fink below ſomething in compariſon. 

Fame of thy beauty and thy youth, 
Among the reſt, me hither brought : 

Finding this fame ſall ſhort of truth, 
Made me ſtay longer than I thought. 

24. To happen; to befal. 

For ſuch things as do fall ſcarce once in many 
ages, it did ſuffice to take ſuch order as was re- 
quiſite when they fell. Hooker, 

Oft it falls out, that while one thinks too much 


Wller. 


of his doing, he leaves to do the effect of his think- | 


ing. Sidney. 

A long advertent and deliberate connexing of 
conſequents, which falls not in the common road 
of ordinary men. Hale. 

Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content and ſeek no new. Shakeſ. Mer. of Ven. 

If the worſt fall that ever fell, I hope, I ſhall 
make ſhift to go without him. Shakeſ. Mer. of Ven. 

O, how feeble is man's power, 

That if good fortune fall, 

Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a loſt hour recall ! Danne. 

Since both cannot poſſeſs what both purſue, 

I'm griev'd, my friend, the chance ſhould fa on 
you. Dryden. 

I had more leiſure, and diſpoſition, than have 
ſince fallen to my ſhare. | owift, 

25. To come by chance; to light on. 

I have two boys 
Seek Percy and thyſelf about the field; 
But ſeeing thou f on me ſo luckily, 
I will affay thee. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The Romans fell upon this model by chance, but- 
the Spartans by thought and deſign. Swift. 

26. To come in a ſtated method. 

The odd hours at the end of the ſolar year, are 
not indeed fully fix, but are deficient 100 44”; 
which deficiency, in 134 years, collected, amounts 
to a whole day: and hence may be ſeen the rea- 
ſon why the vernal equinox, which at the time of 
the Nicene council fe// upon the 21ſt of March, 
falls now about ten days ſooner.  Ho/der on Time. 

It does not fall within my ſubje& to lay down 
the rules of odes. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

27. To come unexpectly. 

I am fallin upon the mention of mercuries. 

Boyle. 

It happened this evening that we f-// into a very 


1 3 ] pleaſing walk, at a diſtance from his houſe. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII.“ 


Addijon's Spectatar. 


Solyman, chafed with the loſs of his gallies and} 


FAL 


l . ec 
23. To begin any thing with ardour and velje-' 
mence. 4 En 
The king underſtanding of their adventure, 
ſuddenly falls to take pride in making much of 


them. : Sidney. 
Each of us fell in praiſe of our country miſtreſſes. 
Sbateſpear e. 


And the next multitude fell a luſting. Numb. ii. 4. 
It is better to ſound a perſon afar off, than to 
fall upon the point at firſt ; except you mean te 
ſurprize him by ſome ſhort queſtion. Bacon. 
When a horſe is hungry, and comes to a good 
paſture, he fa/ls to his food immediately. 
te Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
They fell to blows, inſomuch that the Argonauts 
flew the moſt part of the Deliones. LEH range. 
29. To handle or treat directly. 
We mutt immediately a/ into our ſubject, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner. 
Addiſon"; SpeAtator. 
30. To come vindictively : as a puniſhment. 
There fell wrath for it againſt Iſrael. 2 Chro. 
31. To come by any miſchance to any new poi- 
ſeſlor. 
The ſtout biſhop could not well brook that his 
province ſhould full into their hands. 
| Knolle.s's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
32. To drop or paſs by careleſſneſs or impru- 
dence. 
Ulyſſes let no partial favours fall, 
The people's parent, he protected all. 
| Pop?'s Odyſſey 
Some expreſſions fell from him, not ve 2 | 
vourable to the people of Ireland. wift, 
33. To come forcibly and irreſiſtibly. . 
Fear Ve on them all. Act, xix. 1. 
A kind refreſhing ſleep is fallea upon him: 
I ſaw him ſtretcht at eaſe, his fancy loſt . 
In pleaſing dreams.  elddifon's Catb. 
34. To become the property of any one by lot, 
chance, inheritance, or otherwiſe. 
All the lands, which will f to her majeſty 
thereabouts, are large enough to contain them. 
Sprnſer on Ireland. 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment .li on him that cuts him off. 
Sh.ik:ſpeare's King Dear, 
Then 'tis moſt like 
The ſovereignty will Fall upon Macbeth. 


Shakeſpeare, 

After the flood, arts to Chaldea ll; 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
| Who both their parent and iuſtructor was. | 
Denham. 

You ſhall ſee a great eſtate fall to you, which 
you would have loſt the reliſh of, had you known 
yourſelf born to it. ___ Addiſon. 

If to her ſhare ſome female errours fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. Pope, 

In their ſpiritual and temporal c urts the labour 
falls to their vicars- general, proctors, apparitors, 
and ſeneſchals. Swift, 

35. To languiſh ; to grow faint. : 

Their hopes or fears for the common cauſe roſe 
or fell with your lordſhip's intereſt. 

Addiſon an Italy. 

36. To be born; to be yeaned. 

Lambs muſt have care taken of them at their 
firſt falling, elſe, while they are weak, the crows 
and magpies will be apt to pick out their eyes. 

Mor timer 's Huſbandry, 

37. To FALL away. To grow lean. | 

Watery vegetables are proper, and fiſh rather 
than fleſh: in a Lent diet people commonly 4 
away. 8 Artuthnat an Diet. 

38. To FALL away. To revolt; to change al- 
legiance. _ 8 ö 1 

The fugitives fu away to the king of Babylon. 

2 Kings. 

39. To FALL away. To apoſtatiſe; to ſink inte 
wickedneſs. 

Theſe for a while believe, and in the time of 
temptation full away. Luke, viii. 13. 

Say not thou, it is through the Lord that I fe 
away; for thou oughteſt not to do the things that 


he hateth. Eecluſ. xv. 
4K 4+ 7s 


Ver- J. Ne. 17. 


— 


ſupplication unto thiee. 


in a gr eat return of letters. 


: forſake. 
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40. To Far away. To os to be loſt. 
Sti}} propagate; for ſtill they fall away 3 
Tis prudence to prevent th' entire decay. 
; D; yd: ns Virgil. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that 
the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe per- 
fections, and of receiv ing new improvement to all 
eternity, ſh 


foon as it is created ? Adifon's Spectator, 


41. To FaL1. away. To decline gradually; to 


fade; to languiſh. 

In a curious brede of needlework one colour 
fot away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes 
fo inſenſibly, that we ſee the variety, without be- 
ing able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the 
one from the firſt appearance of the other. 


Addi ſon. 
42. To FAL L Bact. To fail of a promiſe or 
purpoſe. 
We have often fallin back from our reſolutions. 


Taylor. 
43 To FAL l. back. To recede; to give way. 
To FALL down. e is ſometimes added to 
Fall, though it adds little to the ſignification.] To 
proftrate himſelf in adoration. 
All kings ſhall T d:2vz before him; all nations 
mall ſerve him. 7 IXXIIi. 11. 
Shall I /all dun to the ſtock of a tree. 
Tjaiah, xliv. 19. 
45. T>FaLlL down. To ſink; not to and. 


As ſhe was ſpeaking, ſhe f. don for faintneſs. 
Eſibir, XV. 


Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning 


wound 
Guth'd out a purple ſtream, and ſtain'd the ground. 
D: "yden. 
46. To» FALL xn. To bend as a ſuppliant. 
They thall fu? d- unto thee; they ſhall make 
I xlv. 14. 
47. To Fal L hen. To revolt; to depart from 
adherence. 
Clarence 
1s. very likely now to full ſrom him. 
Shakeſfe. e's Nenry VI. 
The emperor being much ſolicited by the Scots 
not to be a help to ruin their kingdom, %, by de- 
grees fron: the king of England. Hay ward, 
48. Te FAL l in. To coneur; to coincide. . 


Objections full in here, and are the eleareſt and 


moſt convincing arguments of the truth. 
Woodward®s Natural Hifto: v. 
His reaſonings in this chapter ſeem to / in 
with each other; vet, upon 2 cloſer examination, 
we ſmall find them propoſed with great variety and 
diſtinction. Atte bury. 
Any fingle paper that fl, in with the popular 
aſte, and pleafes more than ordinary, brings one 
Addiſon. 
When the war was begun, there ſoon fell i iu 
other incidents it home, which made the continu- 
ance of it neceſſary. Swift 
49. To Fall in, To comply; to yield to. 
Quar fine young ladies readily fall in with the di- 
rection of the graver fort, Speſhutor. 


It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is 


mus given to chmnge, when they have a ſovereign 
th:t is prone to gui in with all the turns and veer- 
dig of the people. Addi n. 
You will find it difficult to perſuade learned men 
to /a/! in with your projects. Lidiliſan on Med :ls. 
That prince apphed himſelf firſt to the church 
England; and, upon their refuſal to /l{ in with 
hie meaſures, made the like adyances to the diſſen- 
ters. Lt. 
10. To Falr off. To feparate ; to be broken. 
Love cools, friendihip 7s V, brothers divide; 
in C. rides; nun: nies; in countries, diſcord. 
Shakeſpe, e King Lear, 
51. To FAL l. F. To periſh ; ; to die away. 
Languages necd recruits to ſapply the place of 


#hoſe words that are continually fa//zs of through | 


F. ton. 


diſuſe. 
to revolt; to 


82. Je Fall. off. To apoſtatize; 


was there! 


Ch, Hamlet, what a/. alting of « 
& hat (peat Þo 


ſhall V/ away into nothing, almoſt as 


ö 
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Revolted Mortimer ? 
Fe never did e, my ſovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war. Shak, . Henry IV. 


They, accuſtomed to afford at other times either 


ſilence or ſhort aſſent to what he did purpoſe, did 
then fall off and forſake him. Hayward. 
What cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents, in that happy ſtate, 
Favour'd of Heav'n ſo highly, to ful! off 
From their Creator, and tranſgreſs his will ? 


Milton. 


Thoſe captive tribes e of 


From God to worſhip calves. Milt. Par. Loft. 


Were I always grave, one half of my readers 


would fall off from me. Addiſon's Spectator. 

53. To FALL on. To begin eagerly to do ny 
thing. 

Some coarſe cold ſallad is before thee for; © 
Bread with the bran, perhaps, and broken meat ; 
Fail on, and try thy appetite to eat. 
$4. To FALL on. To make an aiſault ; ; to begin 

the attack. 

They fl on, T made good my place; at length 
they came to the broomſtaff with me; I defied em 
ſtill. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Fall on, fall en, and hear him not; f 
But ſpare his perſon for his father's ſake. 

Dr alen“ 7 Spamſh Fryar. 

Draw all; and when I give the word, 225 on. 

He pretends, among the reſt, to quarrel with 


me, to have 3 foul n prieſthood. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


To rev olt ; to deſert from 


Odi pus. N 


$5. To PALL over, 
one fide to the other. | 
And do'ſt thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it, for ſhame, 
And hang a calve's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 


8 hakeſpeare' King Jobn. 


56. To FALL out. To quarrel ; to o Jar to grow 


contentious. 
Little needed thoſe proofs to one who would 


conjectures to Zelmane's ſpeeches. Sidney. 
How fel! you aul, ſay that? 
—No contraries hold more antipathy, 2 
Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Secking ſweet favours for this hateful fool, 


I did upbraid her, and fal aut with her. Shateſp. | 


The cedar, by the inſtigation of the loyaliſts, 


fell out with the homebians, who had elected him 


and the mice. 


to be their king. Howel. 


A. ſoul ex: iſperated | in ills, falPs out 

With every thing, its friend, itſelf. Audiſ. Cats, 
Tt has been my misfortune to live among quar- 
relſome neighbours : there is but one thing can 
make us ful out, and that is the inheritance of lord 
Strut's eſtate. Arbuthnot's Fobn Bull, 

57. To FALL. ot, To happen; to befall, 
Who think you is my Dorus fallen cu to be? 
Sid y. 
Now, for the moſt part, it ſo follth ant, touch- 
ing things which generally are received, that al- 


Gough in themſelves they be moſt certain, yet, be- 


cauſe men preſume them granted of all, we are 
hardlieſt able to bring proof of their certainty, 


Hooker. 


It fo fell a, that certain players 


| We. o'er-rode on the way; of thofe we told him. 
Shatejpeare. 


Yet ſo it may f out, becauſe their end 
Is hate, not help to me. Milian's Agoniſies. 
There feat a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs 
L' Eftrange. 
IF. it ſo F out that you are miſerable for ever, 
thou haſt no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, as if ſome un- 
expectcd thing had happened. Tillatſon. 
58. To FALL to. To begin oagerly to eat. 

The men were faſhion'd in a larger mould, 
The women fit for labour, big and bold;, 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 

To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run; 
Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food. 
De yds Juvenal. 


59. To FaLT . To apply him ſelf to. 


relief of Ireland. 


Dr yd. Pe 5 | 


have fallen out with herſelf, rather than make any $ 


| FO AA about the nature of time. 
Holder on Time, 
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| They would needs % te the practice of thoſe 


virtues which they before learned. Sidney. 
I know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers: 


| How il} white hairs become a fool and jeſter ! 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Having been brought up an idle horſeboy, he 
will never after fall to labour; but is only made fit 


for the halter. Spenſer. 
They fel to raiſing money under pretence of the 
Clarendon. 


My lady falls to play : ſo bad her chance, 

He muſt repair it. Pope. 

600. To FALL under. To be ſubject to; to be- 
come the ſubject of. | | 

We know the effects of heat will be ſuch as 

will ſcarce fall under the conceit of man, if the 


force of it be altogether kept in. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


Thoſe things which are wholly in the choice of 
another, fall under our deliberation. 


Taylor's Rule of living holy. | 


The idea of the painter and the ſculptor is un- 


doubtedly that perfect and excellent example of 


the mind, by imitation of which imagined form, 


all things are repreſented which fall under human 
fight. Dryden 4 Duft c ſuoy. 


61. To FAL L under. 
reckoned with. 


No rules that relate to paſtoral can affect the 


Georgicks, which fall under that claſs of poetry 


which conſiſts in giving plain inſtructions to the 
reader. Addiſon on the Georgicks. 


62. To FALL fon. To attack; to invade ; to 


aſſault. 


Auria falling upon theſe gallies, had with them 2 
cruel and deadly fight. Knolles, 


An infection in a town firſt falls upon children, 


weak conſtitutions, or thoſe that are ſubject to 


other diſeaſes; but, ſpreading further, ſeizes up- 


on the moſt healthy. Temple. 


Man falls upon every thing that comes in his 


way ; not a berry or a muſhroom can eſcape him. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 
To get rid of fools and ſcoundrels was one pare 


of my deſign in falling upon thefe authors. | 
| Pepe to Swift. 


63. To FALL Up. TO attempt. 
I do not intend to fall vpon nice philoſophical 


64. To FALL upon. To ruſh againſt. 
At the ſame time that the ſtorm bears upon the. 


whole ſpecies, we are falling foul upon one another, 


Addiſon. 

65. FALL is one of thoſe general words of 
which it is very difficult to aſcertain or detail the 
full ſignification. It retains in moſt of its ſenſes 
ſome part of its primitive meaning, and implies 
either literally or figuratively deſcent, violence, or 


ſuddenneſs. 
riſc; but in others has no W cant or N 


Itive. 


To FALL. v. a. 
1. To drop; to let fall. 
To- morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgeleſs ſword, deſpair and die. 
Shakeprare's Richard ITE. 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop, ſhe fa/ls, w ould prove a crocodile. 
Shakeſpeare's W 
83 Draw together! ; 
"nl when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo. Shakeſp. Tempe. 
Jam willing to ful this argument: tis free for 


every man to write or not to write in. verſe, as he 


thinks it is or is not his talent, or as he imagines. 
the audience will receive it. Dryden. 

2. To ſink; to e : the contrary to v. 

If a man wonld endeavour to raiſe or fall his 
voice {till by half notes, like the ſtops of a Jute, 
or by whole notes without halfs, as far as an eight, 
he will not be able to frame his voice unto it. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
To diminiſh ; to let fink : oppoſed to raiſe. 

Upon leſſening intereſt to four per cent. you full 

the price of your native commodities, or leſſen 


| es trade, or elle prevent not the wy uſe. Locke, 


4. To 


To be ranged with; to be 


In many of its ſenſes it is oppoſed to 
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did tear it. 


for I ſee the fu/!s of us that dwell in the land. 


At ev'ry fall ſmoothing the raven down 
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4. To yean ; to bring forth, GEE 
They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 


Tull paity-colour'd lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's. 


| Shakeſpeare. 


FALL. n. /. the verb.] 
t. The act of dropping from on high. 


That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at every blaſt. 

h | | Dryden's Aneid. 
2. The act of tumbling from an erect poſture. 
I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly; and 

when he caught it, he let it go again, and after it 

again; and over and over he comes, and up again, 


and caught it again; or. whether his fall enraged 


him, or how it was, he did ſo ſet his teeth, and 
Shakeſpeare's Cor iolanus. 
3- The violence ſuffered in dropping from on 


. high. 


My ſon coming into his marriage-chamber, 
happened to have a fall, and died. 2 E/d:. x. 48. 
Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, 
if the firſt fall be broken, by means of a ſop, or 
otherwiſe, ſtayeth above; and if once mingled; it 
ſevereth not again, as oil doth. 
| Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
A fever or fall may take away my reaſon. L. Ke. 
Some were hurt by the fallt they got by leaping 
upon the ground. Gulliver's Travels, 
4. Death; overthrow ; deſtruction incurred. 
Wail his Fal, EE. 
Whom I myſelf {truck down. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Our fathers were given to the ſword, and for a | 
Ipoil, and had a great fall before our enemies. 


| Judith, viii. . 
I will begin to pray for myſelf and for them; 
2 Eſdr. viii. 17. 


5. Ruin; diſſolution. 


Paul's the late theme of ſuch a muſe, whoſe | 


flight | 


Has bravely reach'd and ſoar'd above thy height; 


Now ſhalt thou ſtand, though ſword, or time, or 
fire, | x 
Or zeal more fierce than they, thy full conſpire. 
2 enham. 
6. Downfall ; loſs of greatneſs; declenſion from 
eminence ; degradation ; ſtate of being depoſed 
a high ſtation; plunge from happineſs or great- 
neſs into miſery or meanneſs, or from virtue to 
corruption. In a ſenſe like this we ſay the fall 
of man, and the fall of angels. | 
Her memory ſerved as an accuſer of her change, 


and her own handwriting was there to bear teſti- | 


mony againſt her fall. | Sidney, 
Perhaps thou talk'ſt of me, and do'ſt enquir 
Of my reſtraint ; why here I live alone; 
And pitiett this my miſerable fall. | 
| DanieTs Civil War, 
He, careleſs now of int'reſt, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e'er was great; 


Or deeming meaneſt what we greateſt call, 
_ Behold thee glorious only in thy fall. 


Pope to Parnel. 

7. Declenſion of greatneſs, power, or dominion. 
*Till the empire came to be ſettled in Charles 
the Great, the / of the Romans huge dominion 


cConcurring with other univerſal evils, cauſed thoſe 


times to be days of much affliction and trouble 
throughout the world. Hooker. 
8, Diminution ; decreaſe of value. | 


Iligh o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd, 


* 


That the improvement of Ireland is the princi- 


pal cauſe why our lands in purchaſe riſe not, as 
naturally they ſhould, with the fall of our intereſt, 
appears evidently from the effect the fall of intereſt 
hath had upon houſes in London. Child. 
9. Declination or diminution of ſound; cadence; 
cloſe of muſick. 5 f 
That ſtrain again; it had a dy ing fall: 
O, it came o'er my ear, like the ſweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 8 
Stealing and giving odours. Shateſp. Twelfth Night. 
How ſweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of ſilence, through the empty-vaulted night, 


Or darkneſs *till it ſmil'd ! 
10, Declivity; ſteep deſcent, 


Milton. 


proper body. 


x by 
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as the fl of bridges, or daſhed againſt themſelves 
by winds, give a roaring noiſe. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
11. Cataract; caſcade; ruſh of water down 
a ſteep place. 5 
There will we ſit upon the rocks, 
And ſee the ſhepherds feed their flocks, 
By ſhallow rivers, to whoſe f«//s . 
Melodious birds ſing madrigals. Shakeſpeare. 
A whiſtling wind, or a melodious noiſe of birds 
among the ſpreading branches, or a pleaſing ul 
of water running violently, theſe things made 
them to ſwoon for fear. Wiſdom. 
Down through the crannies of the living walls 
The chryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murmur' ing falls. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
The ſwain, in barren deſerts, with ſurprize 
Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe; 
And ſtarts, amidſt the thirſty wilds, to hear 
New falls of water murm'ring in his ear. 


| Pepe's Meſſiab. 
Now under hanging mountains, | 
Beſide the falls of fountains, 
He makes his moan ; _ 
And calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt ! Popes St. Cecilia. 


12. The outlet of a current into any other wa- 
ter. 
Before the Vi of the Po into the gulph, it re- 
ceives into its channel conſiderable rivers. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the time 
when the leaves drop from the trees. 
What crowds of patients the town doctor kills, 
Or how laſt full he rais'd the weekly bills. 
| Dryd.n's Juvenal. 
14. Any thing that comes down in great quan- 
tities. | 
Upon a great fall of rain the current carried 
away a huge heap of apples. L' Eftrange. 
15. The act of felling or cutting down: as, the 


| fall of timber. 


FALLA'CIOUS. adj. [ Fallux, Latin; fallacieux, 
French. ] 

1. Producing miſtake; ſophiſtical. It is never 
uſed of men, but of writings, propoſitions, or 
things. 

The Jews believed and aſſented to things neither 
evident nor certain, nor yet ſo much as probable, 
but actually falſe and fullucious; ſuch as the ab- 
ſurd doctrines and ſtories of their rabbies. 

| South's Sermons. 
2. Deceitful ; mocking expectation. 
The force of that fullacinus fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 


About their ſpirits had play'd, and in inmoſt 
pow'rs 
was now exhal'd, Milton's Par. Loft. 


Made err, 

Falſe philoſophy inſpires 
Fallacious hope. ; 

FaLLAa'ciousLY. adv. [from 8 
phiſtically; with purpoſe to deceive; wit 
ſound reaſoning. | 

We ſhall ſo far encourage contradiction, as to 
promiſe not to oppoſe any pen that ſhall fa/lacrioufly 
refute us. Brown. 

Wee have ſeen how fa//aciou/ly the author has 
Rated the cauſe, by ſuppoſing that nothing but un- 
limited mercy, or unhmited puniſhment, are the 
methods that can be made uſe of. Addiſon. 

FALLAa'cloUSNESS. n. ſ. | from fallacious. ] Ten- 
dency to deceive; inconcluſiveneſs. 
| FALLACY. n. /. | fullucia, Latin; fallace, Fr.] 

Sophiſm : logical artifice ; deceit ; deceitful argu- 
ment ; deluſory mode of ratiocination. 

Moſt princes make themſelves another thing 
from the people by a fellacy of argument, think- 
ing themſelves moſt kings when the ſubject is 
moſt baſely ſubjected. Siducy. 
y Unt # I know this ſure. uncertainty, 

I'!l entertain the favour'd fully. 
Shakeſpeare's Cam dy of Errors. 
It were a mere falluc, and miſtaking to aſcribe 
that to the force of imagination upon another bo- 
dy, which, is but the force of imagination upon the 
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| Waters when beat upon the ſhore, or ſtraitned, 


E AI. 


All men, ho can ſee an inch before them, may 
| eaſily detect groſs fallacies, | Dryden. 
FAL LIBE UL TV. u. ſ. [from fallible.] Liableneſs 
to be deceived ; uncertainty ; poſſibility of errou?. 
There is a great deal of fallibility in the teſti- 
mony of men; yet ſome things we may be almoſt 
as certain of, as that the ſun ſhines, or that five 
twenties make an hundred. Matt, 

FA'LLIBLE. adj. | fall, Lat.] Liable to er- 
rour ; ſuch as may be deceiyed. ; 

Do not falſify your reſolution with hopes that 
are fullible: to-morrow you mult die. 

Shak:ſpeare's Meaſure for Maſ. 

He that creates to himſelf thouſand of littte 
hopes, uncertain in the promiſe, fa/lib/e.in the 
event, and depending upon a thouſand circum- 
ſtances, oſten Hils his expectations. Taylor. 

Our intellectual or rational powers need ſome 
aſſiſtance, becauſe they are fo frail and ſalliblè in 
the preſent ſtate. , Watts. 

FI. LIN G. ». . [from fall.] Indentings 

F LLIN G 8 oppoſed to prominence. 

It ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with the ſe- 
veral prominencies and fallings in of the features, 
much more diſtinctly than any other kind of figure. 

| Addiſon on Medats. 

FAL I. IN SICK N RSS, u. ſ. f fall and fie. 
The epilepſy ; a diſeaſe in which the patient 1» 
without any warning deprived at once of his fenfes 
and falls down, 

Did Cxſar ſwoon ?—He fell down in the mar- 
ket-place, and foam'd at mouth, aud was ſpeech- 
leſs —He hath the fu/lingfictneſs. 2 

8 Shakeſpeare's Julius Cox ir. 

The dogfiſher is good againſt the falling. fi Eng. 

N Malloꝶ. 

FALL OW. adi. pale pe, Saxon.] 

1. Pale red, or pale yellow. 

How does your fullbu grey hound, fir > 
I heard ſay he was out- run at Cotſale. Shale ſpcarr. 

The king, who was exceiltively affected to hunt- 
ing, had a great defire to make 2 great park for 
red as well as fu deer between Richmond and 
Hampton-court. Clareudon. 

2. Unſowed ; left to reſt after the years of til- 
lage. | Suppoſed to be ſo called from the colour 
of naked ground. | 

The ridges of the falbw field lay traverſed, ſo 
as the Engliſh muſt croſs them in preſenting the 
charge. | Hayward. 

3. Plowed, but not ſowed; plowed as prepar- 
ed for a ſecond aration. 

Her predeceſſors in their courſe of government, 
did but ſometimes caſt up the ground; and ſo leav- 
ing it fa//w, it became quickly overgrown with 
weeds. | HowePs Vocal Foreſt. 

Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
5. Unoccupied ; neglected. : 
Shall ſaints in civil bloodſhed wallow 

Of ſaints, and let the cauſe lie ne? ITudibrais 

FA“ Low. . /. [from the adjective.] | 

1. Ground plowed in order to be plowed again. 

The plowing of fallow is a benefit to land, 


Jartimer. 
The beſt ploughs to plow up Summer fe 
with. Co | Mai timer, 


2. Ground lying at reſt. 3 
Within an ancient foreſt's ample verge, 
There ſtands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 
Built for conveniency, and the ufe of life 
Around it alas, meads, and paſtures fair, 
A little garden, and a limpid brook, | 
By nature's own contrivance ſeems diſpos'd. | 
Rowe's Fane Shore. 
To FAI. Lo W. v. #. To plow in order to a ſe- 
cond plowing. 
Begin to plow up fallows : this firſt following 
ought to be very ſhallow. Moriimer's Huſbandry. 
Fx110wxESS. n. . [from fallow.) Barrenneſs ; 
an exemption from bearing fruit. . | 
Like one, who in her third widowhood, doth 
profeſs IL. | 
Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredneſs, 
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She affect my muſe now a chaſte falaaun fi. Dore. 
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F AL. | 
FALSE. adj. LF. , Latin: fan, fa, Fr. 


1. Not morally true ; expreſihig that which is 
Kot thought. | 
Innocence ſhall make 
Fſſe accuſation bluſh, and tyranny 
Tremble at pitience. Shakeſpeare's Wint. Tue. 
There are r witneſſes among men. LU Iran. 
2. Not phyfically true; conceiving that which 
does not exiſt. 
For how can that be fa/ſe which every tongue 
Of every mortal inan aſfirms for true? 
Which truth hath in ail ages been ſo ſtrong, 
As loadftone like, all heaps it ever drew. 
A farce is that in poetry which groteſque is in 
a picture: the perſons and actions of a farce are 
all unnatural, and the manner falſe ; that is, in- 
conliſting with the characters of mankind. 
; Dryden's I ufreſnoy. 
%. Suecedaneous : ſuppoſitious. 
Take a vetlcl, and make a f bottom of coarſe 
canvas; nll it with earth above the canias. 
Baton s Natural Dor y. 
4. Deceiving expectation; not iclid ; not und. 
Fe fell, as a huge rocky cliff, 
Whoſe %, fourd ation waves have waſh'd away, 


With dreadful poiſe is from the main land rett. 


Fairy Dueen. 

Men that food in its own depths was druwn'd, 
It let helund it f/f: and ſlipp'ry ground. D, den. 

The heart of man looks fair, but when we 
gome to lay any weight upon't, the oye” 13 Fg 
under us. ZE Eftrange. 

5. Not agreeable.to rule or propriety. 

Now, fy upon my fie French; by mine ho- 
our, in true Englith, I love thee, Kate. 

Shak-ſpcare” s He enry Vo 

6. Not honeſt ; not juſt. 

The true prince may, for recreation, prove a 
Fl thief; for the pour abuſes of the tirnzs want 
counttnance. Shybeſpeare. 

Men are ſpunges, which, to pour out, receive; 
Who know Jie play, rather than loſe, deceive. 
| .  Danne. 

2. Treacherous; periidious ; traiterous ; de- 
ecirtul ; hollow. 

I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, . avaricious, fc, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Shak-ſpeare's Aacheth. 
_ Falſe of heart, light of ear, blood of hand. 
Shak-jpeare, 

A man to whom he had committed the trutt of 
Kis perſon, in making him his chamberluin; this 
man, no ways diſgraced, no ways diſcontent, no 


ways put in fear, turns faſe unto him. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
So haſt thou cheated Theſeus with a wike, 
Ageinſt thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow'd name; as fe to me, 
80 fa thou art to him who ſet thee free. Dryden. 
The ladies will make.a numerous party againſt 


kim for being ui to love in forſaking Dido, 


B, yden's Virgil. 
8. Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real ; as a f, 
diamond. 
Fu ſe tears true pity moves: the King commands 
To loofe his fetters. Drratu's Aencid, 
9. In all theſe ſenſes u is the word oppoſed. 
Fals E adv. Not truly; not honeſtly; not ex- 
iy 5 falſely. 
What thou wouhl'ſt highly, 
That thou would'ſt holily ; would'ſt not play /ß=, 
And yet would' i wrongly win. Shak jp. Macbeth. 
To Fals E. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
1. To violate by failure of veracity. 
Is't not enough that to this lady mild, 
Thor F h. ſt thy faith with peyury ? Fairy Qs. 
2- To "deceive. 
Fair ſeemly pleaſance each to other makes, 


With goudly purpoſes there as they fit; 


And in his fa/ſed fancy he her takes 

To be the faireſt wight that byed yet. Fairy Queen. 
3- To make feints ; as fencers commonly dv. 
But, Guyon, in the heat of all his ſtriſe, 

Was wary wiſe, and cloſely did await 
Advantage, whilſt his foe did rage meſt riſe ; 
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Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he took him trait, 
And fa Ifed oft his blows t illude him with ſuch bait. 


Fairy Queen. 

4. This word is now out of uſe. _ 

FALSEHEA'RTED. adj. | falſe and heart.] Trea- 
cherous ; perfidious ; deceitful ; hollow. 

The traitorous or deere, who have miſled 
others, are ſeyerely puſhed ; and the neutrals 
and ful/- hearted friends and followers, who have 
ſtarted aſide like a broken bow, he noted. 

Bacon? s Adwice to Villiers. 

Fa'tsErooD. n. J [from Ce. 

1. Want of truth ; Want of veracity. 

Artificer of fraud; he was the firſt 
That practis'd f 2 under ſaintly ſhow. Ailton. 

All deception in the courſe of life is, indeed, 
2 elſe but a lie reduced to practice, and 

Jay bond paſſing from words to things. South, 
Want of honeſty ; treachery ; deceitfulneſs ; 
per ray. 
Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 
Like is, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhow 
Thy inward fraud to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; left that too heav'nly form pretended 
To helliſh ful/pood ſnare them. Milton. 

3. A lie; a falſe aſſertion. 

In your anſwers there remains .d Jol. 

4. Counterfeit; impoſture. . 

For no fried can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likenets. 

F VLS ELV. adv. [from falfe.] 

1. Contrarily to truth; not truly. 

Simeon and Levi ſpake not only f.-//ely but baſic 
diouſly, nay porn, abuſing proſelytes and 
religion. Government of the Tongue, 

Already were the Belgians on our coaſt, 

Whoſe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late ſucceſs, which they did f boaſt, 
And now by firſt appearing ſeem'd to claim. 
Dryden's Ann. Mirabilis. 
Tell him, I did in vain his brother move, 
And yet he fa/ſ-/y ſaid he was in love; 
Faljely ; for had he truly loy'd, at leaſt 
He would have giv'n one day to my requeſt. 
| Dy yden's clrengzebe. 

Such as are treated ill, and upbraided f.:/ſcly, find 
out an intimate friend that will hear their com- 
plaints, and will endeavour to ſooth their ſecret 
reſentments. Addiſon's Spectator, 

2. Erroneouſly ; by miſtake. 

He knows that to be inconvenient which we 
Felſely think convenient for us. 


NMilion. 


Smalridge's Sermons. 
3. Perfidioufly ; treacherouſly ; deceitfully; | 
FxLSENESS. u. f. | from falſe.] 

1. Contrariety to truth. 

2. Want of veracity ; violation of promiſe. 

Suppoſe the reverſe of virtue were ſolemnly 
enacted, and the practice of fraud and rapine, and 
perjury and fa//-1-/5 to a man's word, and all vice 
were cftabliſhed by a law, would that which we 
now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and 
that which we now call virtue grow. odious to hu- 
man nature ? Tillotſon. 

z. Duplicity ; deceit : double dealing. 

Piety is oppored to hypocriſy and infincerity, 
and all Ten or foulnefs of intentions, eſpecially 
to perſonated devotion. Hammonds Fundam, 

4. Treachery ; perfidy; traiteroutneſs. 

King Richard might create a perfect gueſs, 
That great Northumberland,. then falſe to him, 
Would to that ſeed grow to a greater fa! al/oneſs, 

' Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by 
the en,, or cheated by the avarice of ſuch a 
ſervane. Rogers. 

FA'LSER. n. /. from falſe.] A decciver an 
hypocrite. Now obſoleté. 

Such end had the Kid; for he wont weaned be 
Of craft coloured with ſimplicity ; : 

"And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain, 
That of ſuch fo {/:rs friendihip been fain. 
Spenſer*s Paſtorals. 

FaLsrrFVaBLe. adj. [from Ffulfify.] Liable to 


be counterfeited or corrupted. ; 


— 


— 


N L. 
Fats1r1caTION, n. , [ falſification, French, 


from fal. 
I. Ihe act of counterfeiting any thing fo as to 


make it appear what it 15 not. 
Concerning the word of God, whether it be by 
miſconſtruction of the ſenſe, or by fa//ification of 


the words, wittingly to endeavour that any thing 


may ſcem divine which is not, is very plainly tb 


abuſe, and even to falſify Divine evidence, which 


injury, offered but unto men, is moſt worthily 
counted heinous. 
To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his 


coin is an high offence ; but to counterfeit the liv- 


ing image of a King.in bis perſon, exceedeth all 
falſifications ; except it ſhould be that of a Maho- 
met, that counterfeits Divine honour. Bacon. 

2. Confutation. 

The poet invents this fiction to prevent poſteri- 
ty from ſearching after this ule, and to preſerve 
his ftory from detection of f.rl/ijication. Brcoime. 

FCL s IP IE R. 1. . [from 0. 

1. One that counterfeits; one that makes any 
thing to ſeem what it is not. 

It happens in theories built on too obvious or 
too few experiments, what happens to eis of 
coin ; for counterfeit money will endure ſome one 
proof, others another, but none of them all 
proofs. Boyle. 

2. A liar ; one that contrives falſehoods. 

Boaſters are naturally fa!/ifiers, and the people, 
of all others, that put their ſhamsche worſt toge- 
ther. L' Efirange a 

To FA\LSIFY. v. a. [ falfifier, French. : 

1. To counterfeit ; to forge ; to produce ſome- 
thing for that which in reality it is not. 

We cannot excuſe that church, which through 
corrupt tranſlations of Scripture, delivereth, in- 
ſtead of divine ſpeeches, any thing repugnaiit un- 
to that which God ſpeaketh ; or, through fal/fied 


additions, propoſeth that to the people of God as 


Scripture, which is in truth no Scripture. Hooker. 
The Iriſh bards uſe to forge and fa/ify every 
thing as they lift, to pleaſe or ditpleaſe any man. 1 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

Falſifying the balance by deceit. 

2. To confute; to prove falſe. 

Our Saviour's prophecy ſtands good in the de- 
ſtruction of the temple, and the diſſolution of the 
Jewiſh œconomy, when Jews and Pagans united 
all their endeavours, under Julian the apoſtate, to 
baffle and fa//fy the prediction. Addiſon, 

3. To violate ; to break by falſehood. 

It ſhall be thy work, thy ſhameful work, which 
is in thy power to ſhun, to make him live to ſeg 
thy faith fa//ified, and his bed defiled, Sidney. 

He ſuddenly fal/ified his faith, and villainouſiy 
flew Selymes the King, as he was bathing himſe!s, 


miſtruſting nothing leſs than the falſehood of the 


pirate. Knolles's Hiſo y. 
This ſuperadds treachery to all the other peſtilent 
ingredients of the crime; tis the fat/ifymg- tit 
moſt important truſts. Decay of Pity. 
4. To pierce; to run through. 
His creſt is raſh'd away, his ample ſhield 
Is fal/fify'd, and round with jav'lins fill'd, 
Dr den s Eneid. 
Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus: My 
friends quarrelled at the word ed, as an in- 
novation in our language. The fact is confeſſed a 
for I refiember not to have read it in any Englith 
author; though perhaps it may be found in Spen- 
ſer”'s Fairy Queen. But ſuppoſe it be not there: 
why am I forbidden to borrow from the Italian, 
a poliſhed language, the word which is wanting 
in my native tongue? Horace has given us a ruis 
for coining words, / grace fonte cad int, eſpecially 
when other words are joined with them which 
explain the ſenſe. I uſed the word , in this 
place, to mean that the ſhield of Turnus was not 
proof againſt the ſpears and: javelins of the Tro- 
jans, which had pierced it through and through in 
many places. The words which accompany thus 
new one, make my meaning plain: 
Ma fi ! Uſtergo d Ambi era per fetto, 
one mai Hater faliarlo in nefſum canto. 
Arioſto, cant. xxvi. 
4 Falſar 
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might indeed have contented myſelf with ſaying 
his ſhield was pierced, and bored aad ſtuck with 
javelins. Dryden, 

Dryden, with all this effort, was not able to na- 


turaliſe the neue ſignification, which I have never 


ſeen copied, except once by ſome obſcure name- 
leſs writer, and which indeed deſerves not to be 
received. . | 

To F LIF. v. u. To tell lies; to violate 


truth. 5 
This point haye we gained, that it is abſolutel 


and univerſally nnlawful to lie and fa⁰f i. South, | 


FA LSsIT v. n |. [ fidfitas, Latin. ] 

1. Falienood ; contrariety to truth. _ 

Neither are they able to break through thoſe 
errours, wherein they are ſo determinately ſettled, 
that they pay unto f«//i:y the whole ſum of what- 
ſoever love is owing unto God's truth. Hooker. 

Can you on him ſuch f.{/itzes obtrude ? 

And as a mortal the moſt wiſe delude? Sandys. 

Probability does not make any alter:tion, eicher 
in the truth or f«//ity of things; but only imports 
a ditterent degree of their clearneſs or appearance 
to the underſtanding. ; South. 

2. A lye; an errour; a falſe aſſertion or po- 
ſition. 


That Danubius ariſeth from the Pyrenean hills, 


that the earth is higher towards the North, are 
opinions truly charged on Ariſtotle by the reſtorer 
ef Epicurus, and all eaſily confutable f//tes. 
| Glanville's Scephis. 

To FA'LTER. v. n. ¶ faltar, to be wanting, 
Spanith : vautur, a ſtammerer, Iflandick, which 
is probably a word from the ſame radical. ] 

1. To heſitate in the utterance of words. 

With fa/ering tongue, and trembling.ev'ry vein, 
Tell on, quoth the. Fairy Queen. 

The pale afliſtants on each other ſtar d, 
With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd ; 


ne ſtill- born ſounds upon the palate hung, 


And dy'd imperfect on the falt' ing tongue. Dryd. 
He changes, gods! and falters at the queſtion : 
is fears, his words, his looks declare him guilty. 
Smith, 
2. To fail in any act of the body. 
This carth ſhall have a feeling; and theſe ſtones 


- Prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native king 


Shall f:/zer under foul rebellious arms. 
» Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
He found his legs filter. Wiſem. Surg. 
3. To fail in any act of the underſtanding. 
How far idiots are concerned in the want or 
weakneſs. of any or all faculties, an exact obſer- 
vation of their ſeveral ways of f--ltering would 
diſcover. | ney a 
To FALTER. v. a. To ſift; to cleanſe. This 
word ſeems to be merely ruſtick or provincial. 


Barley for malt muſt be bold, dry, ſweet, and | 


glean faltercd from foulneſs, ſeeds and oats. 
Morumer's Huſbandry. 

FA'LTERXINGLY. adv. {from falier.] With 
heſitation; with difficulty; with feebleneſs. 

To Fa/MBLE: v. a. | friicr, Daniſh.] To heſi- 
t:te in the ſpeech. This word I find only in 
Stunner. 

FAME. 2. /. | fama, Latin; p&z, Dorick.] 

1. Celebrity ; renown, 

The howe to be builded for the Lord muſt be 
eXceevinsg magnifical, of fame and of glory 
throughout all countries. Chronicles. 

The defire of fame will not ſuffer endowments 
to lie uſcleſs. Addiſon's Spectator. 

2700 1; this fame, for which we thoughts em- 

ploy, 


The owner's wife, which other men enjoy? 


| Pope. 

2. Report; rumour. 
Mie have heard the fame of him, and all that he 
«id in Egypt. Jeſ. ix. . 
I thail ſhew what are true fans. 
Fa"MED. adj. from fame.] Renowned ; cele- 

brated ; much talked of. 

He is fad for mildneſs, peace and prayer. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Bacon, | 
by his familars, this affects him. 


FAM 


Falſur cannot otherwiſe be turned tlian by fal. He purpoſes to ſeek the Clarian god, 
fed: for his ſhield was fa/ſed, is not Engliſh. 1 


Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode, 
Since Phlegian robbers made unſafe the road. 
Dryden, 

Ariſtides was an Athenian philoſopher, famed 
for his learning and wiſdom ; but converted to 
Chriſtianity. Addiſon 

Fa/MELEss. adj. | from fame.) Having no 
fame ; without renown. Not in uſe. 

Then let me, fameleſs, love the fields and woods, 
The fruitful water'd vales and running floods. 

| | May's Virgil. 

FAMPULIAR. adj. | familiaris, Latin. ] 

1. Domeſtick ; relating to a family. 

They range familiar to the dome. Pope. 

2. Afﬀfable ; not formal; eaſy in converſation. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Shakeſpeare's Haml:t 

Be not too familiar with Poins ; for he mifute> 
thy favours ſo much, that he ſwears thou art to 
marry his ſiſter Nell. Shakeſpee: e. 

3. Unceremonious; free, as among perſons 
long acquaintcd. 

Kalandar ſtreight thought he ſary his niece Par- 
thenia, and was about in ſuch familiar ſort to have 
ſpoken unto her; but ſhe, in grave and honour- 
able manner, gave him to underſtand that he was 
miſtaken. SES Sidney. 

4. Well known; brought into knowledge by 
frequent practice or cuſtom. 

1 ſee not how the Scripture could be poſfibly 
made familiar to all, unleſs far more ſhould be 
read in the people's hearing than by a fermon can 
be opened. | Hoster. 

Let us chuſe ſuch noble counſel, 

That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Our ſweet 
Receſs and only conſolation left 
Familiar to our eyes ! Milton's Paradiſe Laſs. 


need with others which are new and ſtrange, 

will bring thoſe new ideas into eaſy remembrance. 

Watts on the Mind, 

5. Well acquainted with ; accuſtomed ; habi- 
tuated by cuſtom. ; 


form'd 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and vcid of pain. Milliun. 
The ſenſes at firſt let in particular ideas; and 
the mind, by degrees, growing familiar with ſome 
of them, they are lodged in the memory, and 
names got to them. Lac tc. 
He was amazed how ſo impotent and groveling 
an inſect as I, could entertain ſuch inhuman ideas, 
and in ſo familiar a manner, as to appear wholly 
unmoved at all the ſcenes of blood and defolation, 
Gulliver Travels, 
Patient permit the ſadly pleaſing ſtrain 
Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain. 


6. Common ; frequent. 

To a wrong hypotheſis may be reduced the er- 
rours that may be cccaiioned by a true hypotheſis, 
but not rightly underſtood : there is nothing more 
familiar than this. Locke. 

7. Eaſy ; unconſtrained. 

He unreins 
His muſe, and ſports in loofe familiar ſtrains 
Addiſon. 

8. Too nearly acquainted, 

A poor man found a prieſt familiar with his 
wife, and becauſe he ſpake it abroad, and could 
not prove it, the prieſt ſued him for defamation. 

| Camden. 

Fawur'iiak. 2. |. 

I. An intimate; one long acquainted. 

The King is a noble gentleman, and my "cad 

| TW, Shakeſpeare. 
When he finds himſelf avoided and neglected 
Rogers. 
2. A demon ſuppoſed to attend at call. | 
Love is a familiar; there is no evil angel but 
10. 


One idea which is fam/izr to the mind, con- 


Or chang'd at length, and to the place con-| 


Pope's Odyſſey. | 


FAM 
FaurLiAAITY. n. . [ familiarits, French? 
from familiar.] 

1. Eaſineſs of converſation ; omiſſion of cere- 
mony ; affability. h 

2. Acquaintance ; habrude. | 55 

We contract at laſt ſuch an intimacy and fami- 
liarity with them, as makes it difficult and irk- 
ſome for us to call off our minds. Atterburys 

3- Eaſy intercourſe. - 

They ſay any mortals may, enjoy the moſt inti- 
mate fanntiarities with theſe gentle ſpirits. Pope. 

To FAMILIARIZE, v. 4. | familioriſ-r, French. ] 

1. To make familiar; to make eafy by habi- 
tude ; to make common. 

2. To bring down from a ftate of diſtant ſupe- 
riority. f 

The genius ſmiled upon me with a look of com- 
paſtion and affability that f.,mltarized him to my 
imagination, and at once diſpelled all fear and ap- 
prehenſions.. Addiſon's Spectatur. 

Fam! L1akLy, adv. [from familiar. ] 

1. Unceremoniouſly ; with freedom like that 
of long acquiintance. 

Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes 
Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your ſawecineſs will jeſt upon my love. 

| Shak-|peare's Comedy of Errours, 

He talks as familiarly oi John of Gaunt as if he 
had been ſworn brother to him; and I'll be ſworn 
he never faw him but once in the Tiltyard, and: 
then he broke his head. Shakeſpeare. 

The governour came to us, and, after ſaluta 
tions, ſaid famuliarly, that he was come. to viſit us, 
and called for a chair and ſat him down. 

| Bacon's New Atlantis, 

2. Commonly ; frequently; with the uncon- 
cernedneſs or eaſineſs of long cuſtom. 

Leſſer miſts and fogs than thoſe which covered 
Greece with ſo long darkneſs, do famharly pre- 
ſent our ſenſes witl as great alterations in the ſun- 
and moon. Ralcigh's Hiſtory. 

3. Eafily; without ſolemnity; without for- 
mality. | 

Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence, |, 
And without method talks us into ſenſe ; . 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. Pope: 

FAMPTLLE. 1 famille, French. ] In a family 
way; domeſtically. 

Deluded inortals, whom the great 
Cbhiuſe for companions tete-a-tzte ; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, R 
Get leave to fit whene'er you will.. Swift. 

Fa/mTLy. n. f. | familia, Latin; famille, 
French. ] 

1. Thoſe who live in the ſame houſe; houſ- 
hold. : 

The night made little impreſſion on myſelf; 
but I cannot anſwer for my whole family; for my 
wife prevailed on me to take ſomewhat. Swife. 

2. Thoſe that deſcend from one common pro- 
genitor ; a race; a tribe; a generation. 

Of Gerſhon was the fly of the Libnites. 

Number tg. 

3. A courſe of deſcent ; a genealogy. . 

If thy ancient but ig noble blood 
Has crept through ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood;- 
Go-and complain thy family is young, 

Nor own thy fathers have been tools ſo long. 


Popa. 
4. A claſs: a tribe; a ſpecies. | 
There be two great families of things, ſulphure- 


ous and mercurial, inflammable and not inflammas- 


ble, mature and crude, oily and watery: 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtor y. 
FMN E. n. ſ. [ famine French; fames, ee 
Scaretty of food; dearth; diſtreſs for want 
victuals. 
Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a fiege to ſcorn: here let them lies 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 
Shakeſpeare's Nfacbe: b. 
Famines have not been of late obſerved to be 
rare, partly becauſe of the induſtry of mankind. 
partly by thoſe ſupplies that come by ſea, but om 


IN 


Sha keſpeare. | 


cipally by the goodneſs of God. Nala. 
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This city never felt a ſiege before, 
But from the lake receiv'd its daily ſtore ; 


Which now ſhut up, and millions crowded here, 
_ Famine will ſoon in multitudes appear. 


Dryd:'s Indian E mp. 
To FA'MISH. v. a. [from fames, Latin ; fams, 
old French. ] 
t. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve ; to deſtroy 
by want of food. 
What, did he marry me to fami/b me? 
The pains of famfp'd Tantalus he'll feel, 
And Siſyphus, that labours up the hill 
The rou ling rock in vain ; and curſt Ixion's wheel. 
Dryden, 
2 To kill by deprivation or denial of any thing 
necetlary to life. Milian uſes it with . 
Thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails groſs, 
And fun iſh him F breath if not F bread. Milton. 
To F Ns H. v. u. To die of hunger; to ſuffer 
extreme hunger. 
You are reſoly ed rather to die than to f iſh, 
Shak ſpew e. 
from fumiſb.] The pain 


Shak p. 


FaMISHMENT. u. /, 
of hunger ; want of food. 
Apicius, thou did'tt on thy gut beſtow 
Full ninety millions; yet, . hen this was ſpent, 
Ten millions ſtill remain'd to thee ; u hich thou, 
Fearing to ſuffer thirſt and fam/Þment, 
In poiſon d portion drank'tt. % will on Provid. 
Famo'sITY. . /. | from fanos.] Renown; ce- 
lebritv. Die * 
Fa/Mous. adj. ¶ fumeur, French; fumaſis, Lat.] 
1. Renowned ; celebrated; much talked of aud 
praiſed. 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long; 
England ne'er loſt a king of ſo much worth. 


Shak: ſpeare” s Henry VI. 


There roſe up before Moſes two hundred and 
fifty princes of the aſſembly, famous in the congre- 
gation, men of renown. Numb. xvi. 2. 

She became famous among women; for they had 
executed judgment upon her. Exch. xxiii. 10. 

Pyreus was oply famos for counterfeiting all 
baſe things ; as earthen pitchers, a ſcullery, rogues 
together by the ears, and ſwine tumbling in the 
mire ; whereupon he was ſurnamed Rupographus. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

I ſhall be nam'd among the ann 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals.” Milton's Ago. 

Manv, beſides myſelf, 3 heard our Fin 
Waller own, that he derived the harmony of his 


-numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloign, turned 


into Engliſh by Fairfax. Dr yden. 
2. It has ſometimes a middle ſignification, and 
im ports fame whether for good or ill. 
Menecrates and Menas, funmus pyrates, 
Make the ſea ſerve them. Sh. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


FA'voUsLY. adv. [from funm,] W th great 


renown ; with great celebration. 

Then this land was fino y enriched | 
With politick grave counſel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 


Shak: ſpe. HC . Hard III. ; 


They looked on the particulars as things fa- 
fly ſpoken of and believed, and wor thy to be 
recor ded an 0 read Gib Cofmologia. 

Fa'mou 5. 2. . | from famaus.] Celebrity : 
great fame. 

FAN. u. . RW uc, Latin. 1 

r. An inſtrumeut uſed by ladies to move the air 
and cool themſelves. 

With ſcarfs, and far, and double change of 

brav'ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all ſuch knav'ry. 
| | Sake ſpeare. 

Flavia, the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy | 


Can with reſiſtleſs art employ :. 


In other hands the fan would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love; 
But ſhe, with ſuch an air and mien, 
Nat to be told or fafely ſeen, 

Directs its v unton motions ſo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's how; 
Gives olneſe to the matchleſs dame, 


10 6 cr) other By realt a flame. Aierbury. 
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FAN 


The modeſt fan was lifted up no more, 
And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh' d before. 
Pope. 
2. Any thing ſpread out like a woman's fan 5. 
a triangle with a broad baſe. | 
As a peacock and crane were in company, the 
peacock ſpread his tail, and 1 the otlier 
to ſne him ſuch a fin of feathers. L' Hſtrange. 
3. The inſtrument by which the chaff is blown 
away when corn is winnowed. LVan, French.) 
Flaile, ſtraw folk, and rake, with a far that is 
ſtrong. Tufſ:r 
Atſes ſhall eat clean provender, winnowed with 
the ſhovel and with the hn. 1}. xxx. 24. 
In tlie wind and tempeſt of fortune's frown, 
Diſtinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puiting at all, winnows the light away. 
Shakejpeare” s Trall, and Cr. 
For the cleanſing of corn is commonly uſed ei- 
ther a Wicker, or a fan with ſails, 
Mortiner's Huſbandry. 
4. Any thing by whichthe air is moved; wings. 
The pris'ner, with a ſpring from pr iſon broke; ; 
Then ſtretch'd his feather'd fans with all his might, 
And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight. 


5. An inſtrument to raiſe the fire. 

Nature worketh in us all a love to our own 
counſels : the contradiction of others is a fen to 
inflame that love. Hogker. 

To FAN. v. a. 

1. To cool or recreate witha fan. 

She was fannt d into tlumbers by her ſlaves. 

Speetator - 


Let every feeble humour thake your hearts ; 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair. Shakeſpeare's Coriglams. 
The Norweyan banners flout the ſky, 
And fur our people cold. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The air | 


plumes : 
From branch to branch the ſmaller birds with ſong. 
Solac'd the woods, and ſpread their painted wings, 
Till ev'n. Milton Paradiſe Loft 
The funning wind upon her boſom blows; 
To meet the fou wind the boſom roſe : 


| The fanning wind and purling ſtreams continue her 


repoſe. Dryden's Cymon and Iphigenia, 
Calm as the breath which fas our eaſtern 


groves, 
And bright, as when thy eyes firſt lighted up our 
loves. Dryden. 


And now his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. Pope. 

3. To ſeparate, as by winnowing. 

I have collected ſome few, therein farming the 
old, not omitting any. Pacon's Apophthegms. 

Not ſo the wicked; but as chaff, which, fun'd, 
The wind drives, ſo the w icked ſhall not fand 
In judgment. Million. 
- Faxa/Ticisw. . .. [from fanatick.] Enthuſi- 
aſm ; religious frenzy. | 

A church whoſe doctrines are derived from the 
clear fountains of the Scriptures, whoſe polity and 
diſcipline are formed upon the moft uncorrupted 
models of antiquity, which has ſtood unſhaken by 
the moſt furious aſſaults of popery on the one 
hand, and funaticiſm on the other; has triumphed 
over all the arguments of his enemies, and has no- 
thing now to contend w ith but their ſlanders and 

calumnies. Rogers. 


French. ] Enthuſiaſtick; ſtruck with a ſuperſtiti- 
ous frenzy. 
Oſiris, Iſis, Orue, and their train, 
With monſt'rous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 
Fanatic Egypt, and her prieſts to ſeek 
Their wand'ring gods diſguis'd in brutiſh forms. 
Milton, 
Fax TICK. . /. [from the adjective.] An en- 


[thuſialt ; a man mad with wild notions of religion. 


The double armature of St. Peter is a more de- 
ſtructive engine, than the tumultuary weapon. 


ſaatcht up by a fanarich, 
t 


Dryden. 


2. To ventilate ; to affect by air put in motion. 


Floats as they paſs, fd with unnumber' d 


FANA'TICK. adj. | fanzticus, Latin; fanatique, | 


T 


they? 


His fancy lay extremely to travelling. 


Deeay of Hay; J 


Or elſe the law of Athens vields you u 


F AN 


Fa/xcirtL. adj. | fancy and full.) 
. Imaginative ; rather guided by imagination 
500 reaſon: of perſons. 


Some fenciful men have expected nothing but 
confuſion and ruin from thoſe very means, where- 
by both that and this is moſt effectually prevented. 

Wuodward's Natural Hiſtory, 

2. Directed by the imagination, not the reaſon ; 
full of wild images : of things. 

What treaſures did he bury in his ſumptuous 
buildings? and how fooliſh and fancifu! were 
Haywa d. 

It would ſhow as much ſingularity to deny this, 
as it does a fanciful facility to affirm it. 

Garth's Preface to Ovid. 

Fa/xc1FULLY. adv.. [from fnciful.] Accord- 
ing to the wildneſs of imagination. 

Fa/xC1FULNESS. n. /. [ from fanciful. ] Addiction 
to the pleaſures of imagination ; habit of follew- 
ing fancy rather than reaſon. 

Albertus Magnus, with ſomewhat too much 
curioſity, was ſomewhat tranſported with too 
much funcifulnaſ towards the influences of the 
heavenly motions, and aſtrological calculations. 

Hal:”s Origin of Mankind. 

FA/NCY. n. ſ. contracted from phantaſy, phan- 
taſia, Latin; parc fd. 

A Imagination; ; the power by which the mind 
forms to itſelf images and repreſentations of things, 
perſons, or ſcenes of being. 

Shakeſpeare, funcy's ſweeteſt child! 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
In the ſoul 

Are many leſſer faculties, that ſerve 

Reaſon as chief: among theſe fury next 

Her office holds ; of all external things, 

Which the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 

She forms imaginations, airy ſhapes, 

Which reaſon joining, or disjoining, frames 

All what we atfirm, or what deny, and call 

Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Milt Otis 


Though no evidence affects the fimcy ſo ſtrongly 


as that of ſenſe, yet there is other evidence which 


gives us full ſatisfaction, and as clear a conviction 


to our reaſon. Aliterbury. 
Love is by fncy led about, 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt: 
Whom we now a goddeſs call, 

Divinely grac'd in every feature, 

Strait's a deform'd, a perjur'd creature ; 
Love and hate are fancy all. E/ anville, 


2. An opinion bred rather by the imagination 


than the reaſon, 


Mens private Funcies muſt give place to the 
higher judgment of that church which is in autho- 
rity over them. Hooker. 

A perſon of a full and ample fortune, who was 


not diſturbed by any fancies in religion. Clarendon. = 


I have always had a fancy, that learning might 
be made a play and recreation to children. pi 
oc te. 


3. Taſte; idea; conception of things. 

Ihe little chapel called the Salutation is very 
neat, and built with a Pony fancy. 
Addiſon an Italy. 

4. Image; conception; thought. 

How now, my Lord, why do you keep alone; 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have 

died. 

With*hem they think on ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

5. Inclination ; liking ; fondneſs. 

L'Eftrange. 


For yon, fair Hermia, look you arm yourſelf 
To fit your fancies to your father's will; 


To death, or to a vow of ſingle life. Shakeſp. 


A reſemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy - 


for the ſame buſineſs or diverſion, is a ground of 

affection. Collier. 
6. In Shak: ſpeare | it ſignifies love. 
Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head? 

How begot, how nouriſhed ? 

It is engender'd in the eyes 

In the cradle where it lies, " Shaksſp. Merch. 1 * 
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FAN 
7. Caprice ; humour; whim. a 
True worth ſhall gain me, that it may be ſaid 


Deſert, not fancy, once a woman led. 
; 7 7 8 Dryden's Ind. Emp. 


The ſultan of Egypt kept a good correfpondence | 


with the Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, 
for fear they ſhonld take a fancy to turn the 
courſe of that river. Arbuthnet. 
One that was juſt entring upon a long journey, 
took upon a fancy of putting a trick upon Mer- 
cury. a | L'Eftrange. 
8. Falſe notion. | 
The altering of the ſcent, colour, or taſte of 
fruit, by infuſing, mixing, or cutting into the 
bark or root of the tree, herb, or flower, any 
coloured, aromatical, and medicinal ſubſtances 
are but fancies : the cauſe is, for that thoſe things, 
have paſſed their period, and nouriſh not. 
|  Bacw's Natural Hiſtory, 
9. Something that pleaſes or entertains without 


real uſe or value. 


London-pride is a pretty fancy for borders. 
| Mortimer . 

To Fa/xcv. v. n. [from the noun.] To ima- 
gine ; to believe without being able to prove. 

All are not always bound to hate and puniſh 
the true enemies of religion, much lefs any whom 
they may fancy to be ſo; all are always obliged to 
love its true triends, and to pray for its yery ene- 
mies. 

If our ſearch has reached no farther than ſimile 
and metaphor, we rather fancy than Know, and 
are not yet penetrated into the infide and reality 
of the thing; but content ourſelves with what 
our imaginations furniſh us with. Locke. 

To Fancy. v. a. 

1. To portray in the mind; to image to him- 


ſelf; to imagine. 


But he whoſe noble genius is allow'd, 
Who with ſtretch'd pinions ſoars above the crowd; 
Who mighty thought can clothe with manly dreſs, 
He whom 1 fancy, but can ne'er expreſs. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

2. To like; to be pleaſed with. 75 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, 
together with her perſon and external eme 
Fancied her ſo ſtrongly, as, neglecting all princely 


_ reſpects, he took her from her huſband. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Tt is a little hard that the queen cannot demo- 


Ih this town in whatever manner ſhe pleaſeth to 


Fancy. Swift. 
PN YM N ER. 1. . | from fancy.] One who 
deals in tricks of imagination. | 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes 
our young plants with carving Rofalind on their 
barks ; hangs edes upon hawthorns, and elegizs 
on brambles ; all, fortooth, deifying the name of 
Roſalind. If I could meet that fancymonger, I 
would give him ſome good counſel ; for he ſeems 
to have the quotidian of love upon him. 
Shakeſpeare's As You Like It. 
Fa/xcvs1CK. adj. | fancy and fe. One whoſe 
imagination is unſound ; one whoſe diſtemper is 
in his own mind. | 
Tis not neceſſity, but opinion, that makes men 
miſerable;- and when we come to be Fe, 
there's no cure. L*Eftrange. 
Faxy for faund. It is retained in Scotland. 
This when as true by tryal he ont fund, 
He bade to open wide his brazen gate. Spenſer. 


Fax. u. f. | fane, French; fanum, Latin.] A 


remple ; a place conſecrated to religion. A po- 


etical word, 


| Nor fane, nor capitol, 
The prayers of priefts, nor times of ſacrifice, 
Embarments all of fury, ſhall lift up 
Their rotten privilege ! Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
Old Calide, who kept the facred fare 
Of juno, now ſhe ſeem'd. Dryden s Ain. 
Yet ſome to fanes repair'd, and humble rites 
Perform'd to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 
Who with their vot'ries in one ruin ſnar 0. 
a : 2 Phillips. 
A facred fare in Egypt's fruitful lands, 
Hewn from the Theban mountain's rocky womb. 
e Tictell. 


Spratt”s Sermons. | 


FAN 


ſwains, | | 
From men their cities, and from gods their fares. 


FA'NFARON. n /. [French, from the Spaniſh. 
Originally in Arabick it ſignifies. one who pro- 
miſes what he cannot perform. Menage. ] 

1. A bully ; a hector. 

Virgil makes ZEneas a bold avower of his own 
virtues, which, in the civility of our poets, is the 
character of a far faron or hector. Dryd. on Dr. Poeſy 

2. A bluſterec; a boaſter of more than he can 
perform. 

There are fanfarons in the trials of wit too, as 
well as in feats of arms ; and none ſo forward to 
engage in argument or diſcourſe as thoſe that are 
leaſt able to go through with it. L' Eftrange. 

FAnFrakoNna'be n. . | from fanfaron, French. ] 
A bluſter; a tumour of fictitious dignity. 

The biſhop copied this proceeding from the fan- 
faronade of Monſieur Bouffleurs. Swift. 

To FANG. v. a. | fanzan, Saxon; wangen, 
Dutch. ] To ſeize; to gripe; to clutch. To vany 
is yet uſed in Devonſhire. 

* Deſtruction fang mankind. Shakeſp. Timon. 

FAN G. u. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. The long tuſks of a boar or other animal by 
which the prey is ſeized and held; any thing like 
em. 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy fang 

And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n *till I ſhrink with cold, 1 ſmile and ſay 

This is no flattery. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing 
teeth, which we call fangs or tuſks; as boars, 
pikes, ſalmons, and dogs, though leſs. 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| Prepar'd to fly, : 

The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, _ _ 

And cut the nerves : the nerves no more ſuſtain 

The bulk ; the bulk, unprop'd, fails headlong on 
the plain. Dryden's Ovid. 

Then charge, provoke the lion to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your 

horſe, 
Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. Add. Cato. 

2. The nails ; the talons. / 

3. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hold is 
taken. 

The protuberant fangs of the yuca are to be 
treated like the tuberoſes. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Fa NED, adj. [from fang.] Furniſhed with 
fangs or long teeth; furniſhed with any inſtru- 
inents of deſtruction, which can be exerciſed in 
imitation of fangs. 

My two ſchoolfellows, 
Whom I will truft as I will adders fang'd, 
They bear the mandate. Shakeſpeare's Haml:t. 

Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward ruſh 
With half the ſpeed, nor half ſo ſwift retreat : 

In chariots, fang*'d with ſcythes, they ſcour the 
field, 

Drive through our wedg'd battalions with a whirl, 

And ftrew a dreadful harveſt on the plain. 

| . Philps's Britin. 

FA'NGLE. ». ſ. [from penzan, Saxon, to at- 
tempt. S“inner.] Silly attempt; trifling ſcheme. 
It is never uſed, or rarely, but in contempt with 
the epithet new; as, new fungle, new fung lem ſs. 

Fax6LED, adj. [from fangle.] This word 
ſeems to ſignify gawdy; ridiculouſly ſhewy ; 
vainly decorated: new fangled, is therefore new 
faſhioned ; dreſſed out in new decorations. 

Quick wits be in deſire new fnglcd, and in pur- 
| poſe unconſtant. . 
| A book ! oh, rare one! 

Be not, as in this fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Shik-ſpeare*s Cymbeline. 
Fav Ess. adj. | from fang.] Toothleſs; with- 
out teeth. 

The king hath waſted all his rods 


On late offenders, that he now doth lack. 


| The very inſtruments of chaſtiſement ; 
So that his pow'r, like to a ſangleſs lion, 


The fields are raviſh'd from th' induftrious 


Ee, | 


FAN 


Fa/ncoT. n J. A quantity of wares: as Tay 
ſilk, &c. containing from one to two hundred 
weight three quarters. Dict. 

FN N EL. . ſ. ¶ fanon, French. ] A fort of or- 
nament like a ſcarf, worn about the left arm of a 
maſs-prieſt when he officiates. Di. 

Fax x ER. 1. ſ. f from fun.] One that plays a fan. 

I will ſend unto Babylon ſanners that ſhall fan. 
her. | eremah, 

Fa/xTAS1ED. adj. [from funtaſy.] Filled with: 
fancies or wild imaginations. * 

As I travelled hither through the land, 

I found the people ſtrangely fanta/icd. 
Shakeſpeare's King Johns. 

FAN TA“s M. u. ſ. [See PuaxTasM.] A thing, 
not real, but appearing to the imagination. 

FaxTASTICAL.] adj. | fantaſiique, French; 

FaxTa's TICK, f trom Jeans. = 

1. Ircatioval ; bred only in the imagination. 

- The delight that a man takes from another's ſin, 
can be nothing elſe but a fantaſtical, preternatural 
complacency ariſing from that which he really has 
no feeling of. South, 

2. Subſiſting only in the fancy; imaginary. 

Preſent feats 
Are leſs than horrible imaginings: 
My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man,. that function 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, | 
But what 1s not. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Men are ſo poſſeſſed with their own fancies, 
that they take them for oracles; and are arrived 
to ſome extraordinary revelations of truth, when 
indeed they do but dream dreams, and amuſe them 
ſelves with the fartaftick ideas of a buſy imagina- 
tion. Decay of Viety. 

3. Unreal; apparent only; having the nature 
ot phantoms which only aſſume viſible forms o 


caſionally. 


Are ye fantaſtical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye ſhew * Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
4. Uncertain ; unſteady ; irregular. 
Nor happineſs can I, nor miſery feel, 
From any turn of her fantaſtict wheel. Prior. 
5. Whimſical; fanciful ; capricious; humo-- 
rous ; indulgent of one's own imagination. 
They put ſuch words in the mouths of one of 


theſe fant iſtical mind- infected people, that chil- 


dren and muſicians call lovers. Sidn'ys 
Pl knit it up in filken ſtrings, | 
With twenty"odd conceited true love knots: 
To be fant flick, may become a youth 
Of greater time than TI. 
Shakeſp. Tabs Gentlemen of Verona, 
Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expen- 
five and fartaftick miſtreſs; to whom he retires” 
from the converſation of a diſcreet and affectionate 
wife. t Tati. 
We are apt to think your medalliſts a little 


fantaſtical in the different prices they ſet upon their 


| 


1 


| 


coins, without any regard to the metal of which. 
they are compoſed. Addiſon. 

FaxTa's TICALLY. adv. | from ſuntaſtical.] 

I. By the power of imagination. | 

2. Capricioufly ; humourouſiy; unſteadily.. 

England is fo idly king'd, 
Her ſceptre ſo fentaſlically borne, 
By a vain, giddy, ſhallow, humourous youth, 
That fear attends her not. Shakeſpeare's Henry Ve: 

3- Whimſically; in compliance with mere ima 
gination. | 
One cannot ſo much as fantoſtically chuſe, even 
or odd, he thinks not why. Grew's Cofmols. 

FaxTA'STICALNESS. : 

FaxTa's TICKNESS. Vaſe [from fafical.] 

1. Humourouſneſs; mere compliance with» 
fancy. 

2. Whimſicalneſs; unreaſonableneſs. 

I dare not aſſume to myſelf to have put him out 
of couceit — is, by having convinced him of 
the fantafticalneſs of it. Tillotſon, Preface. . 
f pes gr unſteadineſss. . . 9 | 
FA/NTASY. . /. | fantafie, Fr; phantaſia, Lat. 
perv regie. 


1. Fancy; imagination; the power of imagin- 


May offer, but not hold. Shakeſpeare's HIV. 


ing. See FANCY.. . 


* 


2 . * 


Down to the heart, where all affections dwell. 


FAR 


How now, Horatio ? you tremble and look pale 
Is not this ſomething more than fantaſy ? 
| S — Hamlet. 
I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantaſy ; 
Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air, 
And more unconſtant than the wind. | 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and 2 
He is ſuperititious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Ot fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 
Shakeſpeare”s Julius . 
Go you, and where you find a maid, 
That ere ſhe ſleep hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her fn, 
Sleep ſhe as found as careleſs infancy. 
Theſe ſpirits of ſenſe, in fertaſy's high court, 
Judge of the form of objects, ill or well; 
And ſo they ſend a good or ill report 


Davies. 


By the power of fantaſy we ſee colours in a 
dream, or a mad man ſees things before him which 
are not there. a Newton. 

2, Idea; image of the mind. 

And with the ſug'ry tweet thereof allure, 
Chaſte ladies ears to funteſies impure. Hubs. Tale. 

3- Humour; inclination. 

I would with that both you and others would 
ceaſe from. drawing the Scriptures to your fantaſics 
and affectioas. Whitgifte. 

Fa'xToM. ». /. [See Puax To.] Something 
not real, but appearing to the imagination. 

Fay. adj. Fuddled; drunk. It ſeems to have 
been a cant word in the time of Shakeſpeare, 

The gentleman had drunk himſelf out of his 
five ſenſes ; and being fp, fir, was, as they ſay, 
caſhiered. Shale care. 

FAR. adv. [peon, Saxon; fut, Erſe.] 

. To great extent in length. 

Pay facred rev rence to Apollo's ſong, 

Left wrathful the far- ſnooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. Pe. 

2. To a great extent every way. This-is leſs 


roper. 
ry. Vaſt and great 
Fs what I love: the far extended ocean 
Fo a little riv'let I prefer. Prior. 
With coſtly cates Rome ſtain'd her frugal board; 
Then with ill-gotten gold the bought a lord: 
Corruption, diſcord, luxury combin d, 
Down ſunk the {ar-fam'd miſtreſs of mankind. 
Artuihnot, 
7 rom the ſame lineage ſtern Rætes came, 
The far/-fam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame. 
Pope. 
3. Toa great diſtance progreſſively. & 
Be factious for redreſs of all theſe griefa, 
And I will ſet this foot of mine as fur 
As who goes fartheſt. Shakeſpeare's Jul. Ceſar. 
Is it Fe you ride? 
—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
*Twixt this and ſupper. Shak. ſpeare's Macoeth, 
Far from that hated face the Tro:ans fly; 
All but the fool who ſought his deſtny. 
Dryden's An. 
4. Remotely ; at a great diſtance. 
He meant to trav & into far countries, until his 
friends affection either ceaſed or prevailed, S:d:cy. 
In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law 1s 
once punliſhed, it preſently takes effect far and 
wide 7 all ſtates framing themſelves thereunto. 
Hooker. 
And after that long ſtrayed here and there, 
Through every field and foreſt far and near. 
Hubterd"s Talc. 
Far be it from me to juſtify the cruelties uſed to- 
wards them, which had their reward ſoon after. 
Bacon's Holy Vun. 
He ſent light horſemen into Meſopotamia with 
2 guide, becauſe the country was unto him beſt 
known ; following not far after himſelf with his 
army. --- Knolls. 
And yet the lights which in my tower do ſhine, 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and far, 
Hook not iuto this little world of mine. vis. 


Sbokeſpeare. 


| 


FAN 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves 
Seek them with wand'ring thoughts, and notions 
Vain. Milton. 
I have been hunting up and down, far and near, 
ſince your unheppy indiſpoſition, to find out a re- 
medy. | L'Etrange 
The nations far and near contend in choice, 
And ſerid the flow'r of war by public voice. Dryd. 
The painted lizard and the birds of prey, 
Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. Dryden's Virg. 
But from the reading of my book and me, 
Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry! 
Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter'd coat and ragged ſhoe. 
Dryden's Preface. 
Far off you view'd them with a longing os 


Upon the topmoſt branch. Dryden. 
Theſe words are ſo far from eſtabliſhing any do- 
minion, that we find the quite contrary. Locke. 


Till on the Po his blaſted corps was hurl'd, 

Far from this country, in the weſtern world. 
| Addiſon's Ovid. 

5. To a diſtance. 

As fer as the Eaſt is from the Weſt, ſo far hath 
he removed our tranſgreſſions from him. I/ cili. 12. 

Neither did thoſe that were ſent, and travelled 
far off, undertake ſo diſlicult enterprizes without 
a conductor. Roll igh. 

But all in vain ! which when he ſaw, he ceas'd 


I had always a curioſity to look back into the 


I was able, the beginning and progreſs of a riſing 
World. Burnet's Theory. 
A lion's hide around his Joins he wore ; 
The well poiz'd javelin to'the field lie bore, 
Inur'd to blood ; the far deſtroying dart, 
And the beſt weapon, an undaunted heart. Add. Ov. 
6. In a great part. 
When they were by Jubus the day was fer fpent. 
Judg ; 
7. In a great proportion; by many degrees. It 
is commonly uſed with ſome word noting the 
comparative, but Dryden has uſed it abſolutely. 
7 dg can find a vittuous woman? for her price 
ar above rubies. Prov. XXX1. 10. 
Such a communication paſſeth fr better through 
the water than air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Thofe countries have far greater rivers, and fur 
higher mountains to pour down waters, than any 
part of the old world. Bacon New Atlantis. 
The face of war, 
In ancient times, dotin differ far | 
From what our fiery battles are. Walter. 
Of negatives we have far the leaſt certainty, and 
they are utually hardeſt, and many times impoſ- 
ſible to be proved. Tultj91., 
L:itin 45 a more ſuccinct language than the Ita- 
lian, Spanuſh, French, or even the Engliſh, which, 
by reaſon of its monoſylables, is far-the raoſt com- 
pendious of them. Dryden. 
The field is ſpacious I defign to ſow, 


Beſides, he's lovely far above the reſt, 

With you immortal, and with beauty Leſt. Pope. 
Ah! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; 
Far other journey {firſt demands thy care. Pope's Hd. 

8. To a great height ; magnificently. This is 
perhaps only in Spare. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 
Endows a man but him. 
You ſpeak him fir, 
I don't extend him, fir, Sp. Cymbeline 

To a certain point; to a certain degr ee. 
The ſubitance of the ſervice of God, fo for 


forth as it hath in it any thing more than the law 


of reaſon doth teach, may not "be invented of men, 
as it is amongſt the tnathen.; but muſt be received 
from God himſelf, 
Anſwer them 
How 1080 forth you do like their articles. 
Shak: -ſpeare's Henry IV. 
Not to reſolve, i is to reſolve ; and many times it 
breeds as many neceſſities, and engageth as far in 


ſome other ſort, as to reſolve. Bacon. 


Contending, and remov'd his tents fam off. Milian. 


ſources of things, and view in my mind, ſo far as 


With oxen fr unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 


Hooker. 


FAR 


of this I fd net many words to detlare hew 
ſar it is from being ſo-much as any part of re- 
pentance. Hammn:d. 
My diſcourſe is ſo far from being equivalent to 
the poſition he mentions, that it is a perfect con- 
tradiction to it. Tillatſon. 
The cuſtom of theſe tongues ſometimes ſo fur 
influences the expreſſions, that in theſe epiſtles 
one may obſerve the force of the Hebrew con. 
gations. Locke on St. Paul's Epiſiles. 
10. Far off. At a great diſtance. 
For though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 


| To life prolong'd, and promis'd race, I now 


Gladly beho!d, though but his utmoſt ſkirts 
Of glory, and far his ſteps adore. 

It. Far off, To a great diſtance. 

Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame 
 Wide-waving, all approach far of to fright, 
And guard all paſſage to the tree of life. Milton 

12. Off is join'd with far, when fur, noting diſ- 
ance, is not followed by a prepoſition : as, 1 ſez thg 
boat far ot, 1 /.t the boat far from ms. 

13. Far is uſed often in compoſition ; as, fan- 
hoc in , far rſceing. 

FAR-FE/TCH. u. /. [far and fetch. ] A deep ſtra- 
tagem. A ludicrous word. 

But Jeſuits have deeper reaches; 
In all the politick farferches ; 
And from their Coptick prieſt, Kircherus, 
Found out this myſtick way to jeer us. Hu divras, 

Far-FETCHED. ad. | far and fetch. ] 

1. Brought from ꝓlaces remote. 

Of theſe things others quickly will diſpoſe, 
Whoſe pains have earn'd the fr f:tch'd ſpoil. Miltoa. 

By his command we boldly croſs'd the line, 


Mills, 


And bravely fought where ſouthern ſtars ariſe: 


We trac'd the f-f#::h'd gold into the mine, 


And that which brib'd our fathers made our prize. 


Dryden. 
2. Studiouſly ſought; elaborately ſtrained ; not 
eaſily or naturally introduced. 
York, with all his far f-tch'd policy. 
Sh. tkeſpere's Henry VI. 
For f:-f-tch'd rhymes make puzzled angels train, 
And in low proſe dull Lucifer complain. Smith. 
Under this head we may rank thoſe words, 
which ſignify thoſe ideas, by a ſort of an unac- 
countable f fetched analogy, or diſtant reſemblance, 
that fancy has introduced between one thing and 
another ; as when we ſay, the meat is green when 
it is half roaſted. Witts's Logick. 
FaR-PIERCING. adj. | far and pierce.] Striking, 
or penetrating a great way. | 
Atlas, her fire, to whoſe farpiercing eye 
The. wo⸗ ders of the deep expanded lie; 
Th' eternal columns which on earth he rears, 
End in the ſtarry vault, and prop the ipheres, 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
FAR-SHOOTING, adj. [ far and how?) Shooting 
to a great diſtance. 
hen loud he call'd ZEneas thrice by name; 
The loud repeated voice to glad ÆMneas came; 
Great Jove, he ſaid, and the farſbo:tirg god, 
Inſpire thy mind to "make thy challenge good. 


Dryden's id. 
Far. adj. 8 5 
1. Diſtant; remote. 
A man taking a far journey. Mark, 


But we mutt beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the ſcorching or the freezing zone; 
And ſome to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold, 
To try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. 

Dryder's Virgil. 

2. It was formerly uſed not only as an adverb 
but an adjective, with eff. 


Like fur of mountains turned into clouds. Sp. 
If we may behold in any creature any one ſpark 
of that eternal fire, or any far off dawning of 
God's glorious brightneſs, the ſame in the beauty, 
motion, and virtue of this light may be perceived. 
Raleigh Hiftory of the World. 
3. From Far. In this ſenſe it is * elliptically 
for a far, or remote place. 
The Lord ſhall bring a nation again thee „ om 


4. Re- 


Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſhable, 


far, from the end of the earth Deut. xxvii. 49- 
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FAR 


yight fide of the horſe, which the rider turas from 
him when he mounts. 
No true Egyptian ever knew in horſes 
The far ſide from the near. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
5. It is often not eaſy to diſtinguiſh whether it 
be adjective or adverb : as, 
The nations fr and near center'd in choice. 
0 | Dryden. 
Far. #. /. [contracted from farrow.] The off- 
ſpring of a ſow ; young pigs. 
Sous, ready to farrow at this time of the year, 
Are for to be made of and counted full dear 


For now is the loſs of the far of the ſow 


More great than the loſs of two calves of the cow. 
| Tufſer. 
To FARCE. v. a. | fart, Latin; farcir, Fr. ] 
1. To ſtuff; to fill with mingled ingredients. 
Wreſtling is a paſtime which either the Corniſh- 
n. en derived from Corineus, their firſt pretended 
founder, or at leaſt it miniſtied ſome ſtutf to the 
farcing of that fable. | Carow. 
The firſt principles of Chriſtian Religion ſhould 
not be farced with ſchool points and private tenets. 
| Bp. Sander ſon. 
2. To extend ; to ſwell out. 
"Vis not the balm, the ſceptre and the hall, 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The entertitfu'd robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running fore the king. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
FARCE. . /. [from the verb; or from farcir, 
French, to mock. | A dramatick repreſentation 
written without regularity, and ſtuffed with wild 
and ludicrous conceits. | 
There is yet a lower ſort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature; for a farce is that in poe- 


try which a groteique is in a picture: the perſons 


and actions of a farce are all unnatural, and the 


manners falſe; that is, inconſiſtent with the cha- 


raters of mankind : groteſque painting is the juſt 
reſemblance of this. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
What ſhould be great, you turn to farce. 

| Prior, 

They object againſt it as a farce, becauſe the ir- 

regularity of the plot ſhould anſwer to the extra- 

vagance of the characters, which they ſay this piece 

rants, and therefore is no farce. . Gay. 

Fa'rxcICAL. adj. [from farce.] Belonging to a 
farce ; appropriated to a farce. p 


They deny the characters to be farcical, becauſe 


they are actually in nature. 

Gay's Preface to the What Tye Call it 
FAR. . /. | farcina, Italian; farcin, French.] 
The leproſy of horſes. 1t is probably curable by 
antimony. 


Farber. n. /. [ fardell>, Ital. fardeau, Fr.) al 


bundle; alittle pack. 
Let us to: the King : there is that in this fare! 
will make him ſcratch his heard. 5 
Shake [piare's Winter's Tale. 
Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life? 
 Shogelſpoare's Hamlet, 
To FARE. v. u. [papan, Saxon; varen, Dut.] 
1. To go; to pals; to travel. 
At laſt, refolving forward ſtill to fare, 
Until the bluſt' ring ſtorm is overblown, F. Qucen. 
His ſpirits pure were ſubject to our ſight, 
Like to a man in ſhew and ſhape he fred. 
ö 8 Fairfax. 
So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden.  Milton”s Paradiſe Loft. 
Sadly they d along the ſea-beat ſhore ; 
Still heav'd their hearts. Pope, 
2. To be in any ſtate good or bad. 
So bids thee well to far: thy nether friend. 
| 1 Fairy Queen, 
A ſtubborn heart ſhall fore evil at the laſt. 
: Ecclaf. 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight 
| Preſents that beauty. Walter. 
So in this throng bright Sachariſſa f, 
Oppreſs'd by thoſe who ſtrove to be her guard: 
As ſhips, though never ſo obſequious, fall 
Poul in a tempeſt on their admiral, 


Remoter of the two; in horſemanſhip ; the] 


] 


Fuller. ; 


And knew not which of them t' oppoſe. 


fare with the hand, 


But ſince among mankind ſo few there are, 


PAR 
So Fares the ſtag among th' enraged hounds ; - 
Denham. 


Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 


But as a barque, that, in foul weather, 
Tofſ;'d by two adverſe winds together, 
Is bruis'd and beaten to and fro, 
And knows not which to turn him to; 
So far the knight between two foes, 


Hudibras. 
If you do as I do, you may fare as I fare. 
L'Eftrange. 
Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amidſt the crowd. Dryden's And. 
Engliſh miniſters never fare ſo well as in a time 
of war with a foreign power, which diverts the 
private feuds and animoſities of the nation. 
Addiſon's Free holder. 
Some are comforted that it will be a common 
calamity, and they ſhall fare no worſe than their 
neighbours. | Swift. 
3- To proceed in any train of conſequences good 
or bad. 7 | 
Thus it fareth when too much deſire of contra- 
diction cauſeth our ſpeeches rather to paſs by num 
ber than to ſtay for weight. Hooker. 
So fares it when with truth falſehood contends. 
Milton. 
4. To happen to any one well or ill: with i⸗ 
preceding in an imperſonal form. 
When the hand finds itſelf well warmed and co- 
vered, let it refuſe the trouble of feeding the 
mouth, or guarding the head, till the body be 
ſtarved or killed, and then we ſhall ſee how iz will 
South. 
5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained with food. 
The rich man fared ſumptuouſly every day. 
L 


uke. 


Feaſt your ears with the muſick awhile, if they | 


will fare ſo harſhly as on the trumpet's ſonnd. 
Shak ſpeare's Timon, 


Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times 


of extremity, they have deſcended ſo low as to eat 
dogs; but Galen delivereth, that, young, fat, and | 


gelded, they were the food of many nations, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Fare. n. ſ. [from the verb.) 

1. Price of paſſage in a vehicle by land or by 
water. Uſed only of that which is paid for the 
perſon, not the goods. | l 

He found a ſhip going to Tarſhiſh ; ſo he paid 
the fare thereof, and went down into it to go with 
them unto Tarſhiſh. 

He paſſage begs with unregarded pray'r, 
And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare. 
; Dr yden's Juve nal. 

2. Food prepared for the table ; proviſions, 

But come, ſo well refreſh'd, now let us play, 
As meet is, after ſuch delicious fare. Milian. 

But when the weſtern winds with vital power 
Call forth the tender grafs and budding flow'r, 
Then, at the laſt, produce in open air | 
Both flocks, and fend them to their fummer's fore. 

Dryden. 

This is what nature's want may well ſuffice; 

He that would more is covetous, not wiſe : 


Who will conform to philofophick fare, 
This much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to' pleaſe. 
93 Dryden's Juvenal. 
Upon his riſing up he ordered the peaſant to 
ſet before him whatever food he had-in his houſe : 
the peafant brought out a great deal of coarſe fare, 
of which the emperor eat very heartily. 
| = ' Addiſon's Guardian. 
Farewt'LL. adv. [This word is originally the 
imperative of the verb fare well,. or fare you 2v*l/ ; 


is felix, ati in bonum tem; or bene fit tibi; hut in 


time uſe familiariſed it to an adverb, and it is 
oa by thoſe who go and thoſe who are 
e t. . ” 5.0 » ” 
r. The parting compliment; adieu. 
But farewe!/l; king; ſith thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and baniſttment is here. 
a S) piaren Ang Lear. 


| 


Jonas. 


{of the king. 


FAR 


Whether we ſhall meet again, I know not, 
Therefore our everlaſting farewell take : 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Caſſius. 
Shakeſpeare's 'Fulius Car. 
Be not amazed, call all your ſenſes to you; de- 
fend your reputation, or bid farewell to your good 
life for ever. Shakeſpeare. 
An iron ſlumber ſhuts my ſwimming eyes: 
And now farewell, involv'd in ſhades of night, 
For ever I am ravith'd from thy fight. - 
Dryden Virg. G. 
Farewe/!, ſays he; the parting found ſcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but ſhe replied farewell. Dry. 
O queen, farew-/!/ be ſtill poſſeſt 
Of dear remembrance, blefling till and bleſt ! 
Pope: Odyſſey. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed only as an expreſſion of 
ſeparation without Kindneſs. 3 | 
Farewell the year, which threaten'd ſo 


The faireſt light the world can ſhow. Waller. 
Treading the path to nobler ends, 
A long fircwell to love I gave: 
Reſol vd my country and my friends ; 
All that remain'd of me ſhould have. Maller. 


it is uſed plurally, ' | 
Farewel!, maſter Silence: I will not uſe many 
words with you; fare you well, gentlemen, both. 

; Shakeſpear:'s Henry IV. 
FaRZEWR LL. x. . 4 FTE 
1. Leave; act of departure. v: 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun. 
i | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
If chance the radiant ſun, with farewell ſweet, 
Extend his ev'ning beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleeting herds 
Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley ring. Milton. 
As in this grove I took my laſt farewoll, : 
As on this very ſpot of earth I fell. Dryden. 
Hefore I take my farewell of this ſubject, I ſhall 
adviſe the author for the future to ſpeak his mean- 
ing more plainly. Addiſon. 

2. It is ſometimes uſed as an adjective; leave- 
taking. 
| Several ingenious writers, who have taken their 
leave of the publick in farewell papers, will not 
give over fo, but intend to appear again ; though 
perhaps under another form, and with a different 
title. 3 Spectator. 

FaR TN EOUs. adj. [from farina, Latin. ] Mea- 
ly; taſting like meal or flower of corn. | 
The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom 
for mankind, is taken from the fur inateous or mea- 
ly ſeeds of ſome culmiferous plants; as oats, bar- 
ley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, -panick, and millet. 
| ; ©  Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

FARM. . . 


Ar 
ſion, Saxon: ] ; 


3. Its original verbal meaning is preſerved when. 


[ferme, French; reonm, provi- 

1. Ground let to a tenant; ground cultivated by 
another man upon condition of paying part of the 
profit to the owner or landlord. a 
Touching their particular complaint for reducing 
lands and farms to their ancient rents, it could not 
be done without a parliament. Hayward. © 
2. The ftate of lands let out to the culture of 


tenants. 


The lords of land in Ireland do not uſe to ſet 
out their land in forms for term of years, to their 
tenants; but only from year to year, and ſome 
during pleaſure. Spenſer on Ireland. 
It is great wilfulnefs in landlords'to make any 
longer farms unto their tenants. Spenſer 
To Farv. v. a. {from the noun. 7 
t. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 
We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm, 
The revenue whereof ſhall furniſh us 
For our affairs in hand. *'Shakeſp. Richard It. 
2. To take at a certain rate. | 
They received of the bankers ſcant twenty ſhil> 
lings for thirty, which the earl of Cornwall 
Camden i Remains. 
2. To cultivate land. | 
FxRMER. n. f. | fermier, French; or from 
farm]. f i * | e 


1, One who cultivates hired ground. 


V. . I. Ne 15. 4 L | Thou 
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FAR 
Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark at a begpar, 
and the creature run from the cur : there thou 
might'ſt behold the great image of authority; a 
dog's obey*d in office. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. One who cultivates ground, whether his owa 
or another's. | 
Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer 
than the ſtocking of his land with cattle larger 
than it will bear. | Mortimer. 
Fa/rMosT. n. ſ. [ſuperlative of f.] Moſt diſ- 
tant ! remoteſt. | 
A ſpacious cave, within its f part, 
Was hew'd and faſhion'd by laborious art, 
Through the hill's hollow tides. Dryden's An. 
FRN ESS. u. . | from far. | Diſtance; remote- 


| neſs. 


Their nearneſs on all quarters to the enemy, and 
their fun from timely ſuccour by their friends, 
have forced the commanders to call forth the ut- 
termoſt number of able hands to fight. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Farra'GiNOUS. adj, [from farrogo, Latin.) 
Formed of different materials. 

Being a confuſion of knaves and fools, and a 
farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, 
ſexes and ages, it is but natural if their determina- 
tions be monſtrous, and many ways inconſiſtent 
with truth. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

FARRA'GO. u. ſ. | Latin. ] A maſs formed con- 
fuſedly of ſeveral ingredients; a medley. 

FA'RRIER. =. /. | ferrier, French; Ferrarius, 
Latin. | 

1. A ſhoer of horſes. 5 

But the utmoſt exactneſs in theſe particulars be- 


long to farriers, ſaddlers, ſmiths, and other tradeſ- 


men. Digby. 
2. One who profeſſes the medicine of horſes. 

If you are a piece of a farrier, as every groom 
ought to be, get ſack, or ſtrong- beer to rab your 
horſes. Swift. 

To FA/RRIER, v. a. [from the noun. ] To prac- 
tiſe phyſick or chirurgery on horſes. 


There are many pretenders to the art of farri- 


ering and cow-leeching, yet many of them are very 
ignorant. Mortimer. 


igs. 
as Pour in ſows blood that hath litter'd : 
Her nine farrow. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To Fa/kRow. v. 4. To bring pigs. It is uſed 
only of ſwine. 
Sows ready to farrow this time of the year. 
5 Tuſſer. 
The ſwine, although multiparous, yet being bi- 
ſulcous, and only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with 
open eyes, as other biſulcous animals. Brown, 
Ev'n her, who did her numerous offspring boaſt, 
As fair and fruitful as the ſow that carry'd 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow'd. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
ART. =. /. [rent, Saxon. ] Wind from be- 
Kind. | 
Love is the fart 
Of every heart ; 
It pains a man when 'tis kept cloſe ; 
And others doth offend, when ?tis let looſe. 
Suckling. 
To FART» 2. a. [from the noun. ] To break wind 
behind. | 
As when we a gun diſcharge, 
Although the bore be ne'er ſo large, 
Before the flame from muzzle burſt, 
Juſt at the breech it flaſhes firſt ; 
Jo from my lord his paſſion broke, 
He farted firſt, and then he ſpoke. Swift. 
F&xkTHER, dv. | This word is now generally 
conſidered as the comparative degree of fa,; but 
dy no analogy can for make farmer or fartheſt: it 
is therefore probable, that the ancient orthogra- 
phy was nearer the true, and that we ouzht to 
write further and furtheſt, from Forth, forther, forth- 
eft, ponSon, pufben, Saxon ; the o and u, by re- 
ſemblance of found, being firſt confounded in 
ſpe=ch, and afterwards in books.] At a greater 
diſtance; to a greater diſtance; more remotely ; 
beyond; moreover. 


FA RROW. u. ſ. [peanh, Saxon. ] A litter of 


AR 

To make a perfect judgment of good pictures, 
when compared with one another, beſides rules, 
there is farther required a long converſation with 
the beſt pieces. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

They contented themſelves with the opinions, 
faſhions, and things of their country, without 
looking any farther. Locke. 

Fa/rTHER. adj. [ſuppoſed from far, more 
probably from fort, and to be written furzber. | 

1. More remote. 

Let me add a farther truth, that without ties of 
zratitude, I have a particular inclination to honour 
you. Dryden. 

2. Longer; tending to greater diſtance. 

Before our farther way the fates allow, 
Here muſt we fix on high the golden bough. 
Dryden's Amid. 

FARTHERANCE. z. ſ. [more properly fur ther- 
ance from further. | Encouragement ; promotion. 

That was the foundation of the learning I have, 
and of all the fartherance that I have obtained, 


Aſcham's 8 choolmaſter. 


FaRTHERMO/RE. adv. | more properly furiher- 
more. | Beſides ; over and above; likewiſe. 

Furthermore the leaves, body and boughs of this 
tree, by ſo much exceed all othcr plants, as the 
greateſt men of power and worldly ability ſurpaſs 
the meaneſt. | Raleigh, Hiſtory. 

To FARTHER. v. a. [more proper To further. | 
To promote ; to facilitate ; to advance. | 
He had farthered or hindered the taking of the 
town. | | Dryden. 

FARTHEST. adv. | more properly furth:/?.] See 
FARTHER. | 

1. At the greateſt diſtance. 

2. To the greateſt diſtance. 

Fa/kTHEST. adj. Moſt diſtant ; remoteſt. 

Yet it muſt be withal conſidered, that the great- 
eſt part of the world are they which be fart 
from perfection. Hooker, 

Fa/RTHING. #. ſ. [reonShng, Saxon, from 
Feopen, four, that is, the fourth part of a penny.) 

I. The fourth of a penny ; the ſmalleſt Engliſh 
coin. 

A farthing is the leaſt denomination or fraction 
of money uſed in England. Cocker's Arithmetick. 
Elſe all thoſe things we toil ſo hard in, 

Would not avail one ſingle farthing. P: wor. 

Lou are not obliged to take money not of gold 
or ſilver; not the halfpence or farthings of Eng- 
land. | | | Swift. 

2. Copper money. 

The pariſh find, tis true; but our churchwar- 
dens | | 
Feed on the filver, and give us the farthings. Gay. 

3. It is uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe hyperbolical : 
as, it is not worth a farthing ; or proverbial. 

His ſon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the laſt farthing is in ſtructure ſpent. 
| ; Dryden's Juvenal. 
4. A kind of diviſion of land. Net in uſe. 

Thirty acres make a farthing-land ; nine furihings 
a Corniſh acre; and four Corniſh acres a knizht's 
fee. | Carew. 

FaRTHINGALE. u. ſ. [This word has much 
exerciſed the ' etymology of Skinner, who at laſt 
ſeems to determine that it is derived from vertu 
garde: if he had confidered what wert ſignifies in 
Dutch, he might have found out the true ſenſe. | 


A hoop; circles of whalebone uſed to ſpread the 


petticoat to a wide circumference. 


| With ſilken coats, and caps, and golden rings, , 
With ruffs, and cuifs, and farthirgales, and things. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
Tell me, 
What compats will you wear your farthinyale ? 
| Shakepeare. 
Arthur wore in hall 
Round table like a fur thingal. Hudibras. 


Some will have it that it portends the downfal 
of the French king; and obſerve, that the forthin- 
gal: appeared in England a little before the ruin of 
the Spaniſh monarchy. Addiſon, 

She ſcems a medley of all ages, 
With a huge fartbugale to ſwell her fuſtian ſtuff, 


| A new commode, a topknot, and a ruff, Swift. | 


| fillets ; tied with a bandage. 


As much as is ſold for a farthing. | 

They are thy cuſtomers; I hardly ever ſeil 

them a farthing ſworth of any thing. : 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull, 

FA'SCES. n. ſ. [Latin] Rods anciently carri- 
ed before the conſuls as a mark of their autho- 
rity. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with diſdain, 
That Carthage, which he ruin'd, riſe once more; 
And ſhook aloft the faſces of the main, 
To fright thoſe flaves with what they felt before. 

| Dryden. 
Fu, CLA. n. ſ. [ Latin. ] A fillet; a bandage. 
F/S CAT ED. adj. | from faſcia.] Bound with 
Diet. 
FAs CIA TION. n. ſ. [from faſcia.] Bandage; 
the act or manner of binding diſeaſed parts. 

Three efpecial ſorts of faſciation, or rowling, 
have the worthies of our profeſſion commended to 
poſterity. _. Miſemen. 


and ſecret manner. 

There be none of the affections which have 
been noted to faſcinate or bewitch, but love and 
envy. . Vacon. 
Such a fo/cinating fin this is, as allows men no 
liberty of conſideration. Deray of Picty. 

FasciNA/TION. . . [from faſcinite.| The 
power or act of bewitchin g; enchantment; un- 
ſeen inexplicable influence. | 

He had ſuch a crafty and bewitching faſhion, 
both to move pity and toinduce belief, as was like 
a Kind of Hſination and enchantment to thoſe that 
ſaw him or heard him. Bacon. 

The Turks hang old rags, or ſuch like ugly 
things, upon their faireſt horſes, and other goodly 
creatures, to fecure them againſt faſcination. 


There is a certain bewitchery or fſcination in 
words, which makes them operate with a force 
beyond what we can naturally give an account of. 

| | Scuth. 

FA'SCINE. n. ſ. [French.] A faggot. Military 
cant. 

The Black Prince paſſed many a river without 
the help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with fag- 
gots as ſucceſsfully as the generals of our times do 
with faſcines. Addiſon's S pecralors 

Fa'scixnovs. adj. | faſcinum, Latin.] Cauſed or 
acting by witchcraft, or enchantment. Not mn 
uſe. | 

I ſhall not diſcuſs the poſſibility of {/cincrs diſ- 

eaſes, farther than refer to experiment. 
NEL Harvey on Conſumplions. 
FASHION. . J. | fag, French; facies, Lat.] 
1. Form; make; ſtate of any thing with re- 
gard to its outward appearance. 

They pretend themſelves grieved at our ſolem- 


ſhion, at the ſtatelineſs of them and coſtlineſs, and 
at the opinion which we have of them. Hooker. 
The fashion of his countenance was altered. 
Euatte. 
Stand theſe poor people's friend. | 
EI will, 
Or let me loſe the fa/Þion of a man. 


2. The make or cut of cloaths. 
I'll be at charges for a looking-slaſs, 
And entertain a ſcore or two of taylors, 
Io ſtudy faſ/-ims to adorn my body. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred; 
only, I do not like the f2/>ion of your garments. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear» 
3. Manner; ſort; way. 
For that I love your daughter 
In ſuch a righteous f./Þ:02 as I do, | 
Perforce againſt all checks, rebukes, and man- 
ners, | | 
I muſt advance. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Ind. 
Pluck Caſca by the fleeve, 
And he will, after his ſour faſbion, tell you 


What hath proceeded, 


Farm NGSswonr Hl. . ＋ farthing and worth] 


To FA'SCINATE. v. a+ [V. ſ ino, Latin.} To 
bewitch; to enchant ; to influence in ſome wicked 


Waller. 


nities in erecting churches, at their form and f- 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. | 


Shakeſp. Julius Car ſur. 
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him? And did not one ian us in the womb ? 


FAS 


The commiſſioners either pulled down or de- 


Faced all images ia churches; and that in ſuch 
unſeaſonable and unſeaſoned f:/Þion, as if it had 
been done in hoſtility againſt them. Hayward. 

4. Cuſtom operating upon dreſs, or any domeſ- 
tick ornaments. 

Here's the note | 

How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt 

carat, 

The fineneſs of the gold, the chargeful F Hion. 

Shakeſpeare. 

5. Cuſtom ; general practice. 

Zelmane again, with great admiration, begun to 
fpeak.of him; aſking whether it were the fa//0n 
or no, in Arcadia, that ſhepherds thould perform 
ſuch valorous enterprizes ? Sidney. 

Though the truth of this hath been univerſally 
acknowledged, yet becauſe the f.i/-:: of the age is 
to call every thing into queſtion, it will be requi- 
fite to ſatisfy mens reaſon about it. Tillotſon. 

No wonder that paſtorals are fallen into diſ- 
eſteem, together with that faſhion of life upon 
which they were grounded. Walſh. 

It was not eafily reconciled to the common me- 


thod; but then it was the faſhion to do ſuch things. | 


| Arbuthnot, 
6. Manner imitated from another; way eſta- 
bliſhed by precedent. | 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, 
That 1 will deeply put the f//i0n on, 
And wear it in my heart. _ Shakeſperese. 
7. General approbation ; mode. 
A young gentleman accommodates himſelf to 
the innocent diverſion in fo/Þimn. Locke. 
His panegyricks were beſtowed only on ſuch 


perſons as he had familiarly known, and only at | 
ſuch times as others ceaſe to praiſe, when out of | 


Pope. 


power, or out of fa/h1i-n. 
It is 


8. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 
uſed in a ſenſe below that of quality. 
It is ſtrange that men of faſbion, and gentlemen, 
ſhould ſo groſly belie their own knowledge. 
| Raleigh. 
9. Any thing worn. 85 : 
Now, by this maiden bloſſom in my hand, 
I ſcorn thee, and thy faſhion, peeviſh boy. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
10. The farcy, a diſtemper in horſes ; the 
Horſes leproſy. A barbarous word. | 
His horſe is poſſeſt with the glanders, infected 
with the f./Þ:0:5, and full of windgalls. 
| Shak-ſpeare'; Taming of the Shrew, 
To 155 HION. v. a. | fagomner, French, from the 
Nun. ; 
1. To form; to mould; to figure. 
He loves me well, and I have giv'n him 
reaſons ; 
Send him but kither, and I'll faſhion him. 
Shake ſpear &s Julius Caſar. 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make 


Job. 


The graves of the rebellious generations were 
already fond in the clouds, which ſoon after 


Mould ſwallow up all living creatures. 


Ral:igh's Hiſtory. 
The rib he form'd, and f:/Þ:on'd with his hand: 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man like, but different ſex. | 
WES Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Inability will every one find in himſelf, who 
ſhall go about to fbi in his underſtanding any 
fimple idea, not received by his ſenſes from exter- 
nal objects, or by reflection from the operations of 
Þis mind about them. Locke. 
How could this noble fahrick be deſign'd, 
And fa/#:on'd, by a maker brute and blind? 
Could it of art ſuch miracles invent? 
And raiſe a beauteous world of ſuch extent? 
| g lackmore. 
A different toil another forge employs, 
Here the loud hummer f:/i9n; female toys; 
Each trinket that adorns the modern dame, 
Firft to theſe little artiſts ow'd its frame. | 
| Gay's Fan. 


2. To fi; to adapt ; to accommodate. | 


4 


{ 


phy Fiſbionab le. 


1 


early inſtructed them to do ſo ? 


FAS 


| Laws ought to be fο⁰ d unto the manners and 
conditions of the people to whom they are meant, 


and not to be impoſed upon them according to the 
ſimple rule of right. Spenſer. 
Ne do, I doubt, but that ye well can fiſhion 

Yourlſelves thereto, according to occaſion. 

: Hubb, Tale. 
Nature, as it grows again 2 earth, 
Is f:/-wn'd for the journey, dull and heavy. 
_ n 7 SHA Deg? ideas 
This cardinal, 
Though from an humble ſtock undoubtedly, 
W as fiſhion d to much honovr from his cradle. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

3. To counterfeit. Not uſed. | 

It better fits my blood to be diſdained of all, 
than to fz/&ion a carriage to rob love from any. 

Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

4. To make according to the rule preſcribed by 
cuſtom. 

The value of the labour employed about one 
parcel of ſilver more than another, makes a differ- 
ence in their price; and thus fa/hiancd plate ſells 
for more than its weight. | cke. 

F a/s HHt,E ABLE. adj. | from faſbion. 

1. Approved by cuſtom ; eſtabliſhed by cuſ- 
tom; modiſh. 

The eminence of your condition will invite gen- 
tlemen to the ſtudy of nature, and make philoſo- 
Clanville. 

Examine how the faſhionable practice of the 
world can be reconciled to this important doctrine 
of our religion. Rogers. 

'Tis prevailing example that hath now made it 
faſhionable. Bentley. 

2. Made according to the mode. 

Rich, f-1/Þ:onable robes her perſon deck; 

Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck. 

Dryden's Ovid. 

3- Obſervant of the mode. 

Time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand ; 
But with his arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer ; welcome ever ſmiles, 
And farewell goes out ſighing. | 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. 

4. Having rank above the vulgar, and below 
uobility. | 

Fa'sHIONABLENESS. n. ſ. [from faſhionable.] 
Modith elegance ; ſuch appearance as is according 
to the preſent cuſtom. . 

Why ſhould they not continue to value them- 
ſelves for this outſide fa/>ionableneſs of the taylor or 
tirewoman's making, when their parents have ſo 
Locke. 

Fa/SHIONABLY., adv. | from faſhionable. ] In a 
manner conformable to cuſtom ; with modiſh ele- 
gance. 

He muſt at length die dully of old age at home, 
when here he might ſo faſbionaby and genteelly 
have been duelled or fluxed into another world. 

South. 

Fa's H10Nn1ST. u. ſ. [from faſhion.] A follower 
of the mode ; a fop ; a coxcomb. | Die. 

To FAST. v. n. | faſten, Gothick; papran, 
Saxon. | 

1. To abſtain from food. g 

Our love is not ſo great, Hortenſio, 
But we may blow our nails together, 
And faft it fairly out. | 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 
I had rather F from all four days than drink 
ſo much in one. Shak:ſpeare's Antbony and Cleopatra, 

We have ſome meats, and hreads, and drinks, 
which taken by men enable them to f long after. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 


nence. | 
When thou faßte, anoint thy head and waſh thy 
face, that thou appear not unto men to 775 
Fo alt. Vi. 
Laſt night the very god ſhew'd me a viſion : 
1 Ft, and pray'd for their intelligence. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbelins. 


FAST. u. J. {from the verb.] | 


1. Abſtinence from food. 


| 


2. To mortify the body by religious abſti- 


FAS 


A thouſand men have broke their f:/fs to-day, 
Fhat ne'er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yield the 


* 


Shakeſpeare. 
Four times ten days 


crown. 
Where will this end ? 
I've pals'd, 

Wand'ring this woody maze, and human food 

Nor taſted, nor had appetite ; that f 

To virtue I impute not, or count part 5 

Of what I ſuffer here. Milton, 

Happy and innocent were the ages of our fore- 
fathers, who broke their fafts with herbs and 
roots; and when they were permitted fleſh, eat it 
only dreſſed with hunger and fire. Taylor. 

She's gone unkindly, and refus'd to caſt 
One glance to feed me for ſo long a f. | 
Dryden's T yran. Love. 

2. Religious mortification by abſtinence ; reli- 
gious humiliation. 

We humble ourſelves before God this day, not 
merely by the outward ſolemnities of a faf?, but by 
aillicting our ſouls as well as bodies for our fins. 

Altterburys 

Nor pray'rs.nor t its ſtubborn pulſe reſtrain ; 
Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain, Pope. 

Fas T. adj. | pxyt, Saxon. 

1. Firm; immoveable. 

He by his ſtrength ſetteth faſt mountains. 
, Pſalm Ixv. 6. 
Laſt, the ſire and his three ſons, 7 
With their four wives; and God made faf? the 
door. Miliom 
Be ſure to find, 

What I foretold thee, many a hard aſſay 
Of dangers and adverſities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Iſrael's ſceptre get a hold. Mfiltor. 
2. Strong; impregnable. EN, 
England, by report of the chronicles, was in- 

feſted with robbers and outlaws ; which, lurking 
in woods and faſt places, uſed often to break forth 
to rob and ſpoil. Spenſer on Ireland. 

3. Fixed; adhering ; not ſeparable. 

Lodronius, with the breaking in of the horſe- 
men, was driven into a marſh ; where, after that 
he, being almoſt f in the deep mud, had done 
the uttermoſt, he yielded himſelf. Knolles. 

A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that's faft 
to a ſhip, looks as if he reſolved to draw the ſhip to 
him. | . * Temple. 

4. Deep; ſound. f 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take paper 

fold it, ſeal it, and again return to bed: yet all this 
while in a moſt faſt ſleep. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

5. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in deſire new-fangled ;'in pur- 
poſe, unconſtant ; light to promiſe any thing, 
ready to forget every thing, both benefit and in- 
jury; and thereby neither faſt to friend, nor fear. 
ful to foe. cham's Schoolmaſter. 

6. [from f, Welſh, quick. ] Speedy; quick; 
ſwift. It may be doubted whether this ſenſe be 
not always adverbial. | 

This work goeth faſt on, and proſpereth. 

ra, v. 8. 
Skill comes ſo flow, and life ſo fff doth fly, 

We learn ſo little, and forget ſo much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up f to be a man, and is 
of a ſweet and excellent diſpoſition : it would be a 
ſtain upon you if you ſhould miſlead, or ſuffer him 
to be miſled. Bacon to Villiers. 

7. FasT and loſe. Uncertain ; variable; in- 
conſtant ; deceitful. 

A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now 
hiden by the hair, did, as it were, play at faſ and 
looſe each with other, giving and receiving yg 
If ſhe perceived by his outward cheer, 
That any would his love by talk bewry, 
Sometimes ſhe heard him, ſometimes ſtopt 
dier ear, 5 : 
And play'd F, and hoyſe the live- long * | 
| airfax. 
The folly and wickedneſs of men, that think to 
play faſt and looſe with God Almighty, LU Eftrange. 
If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with 
other atoms they might be ſeparated again ; and 
ſo on in an eternal viciſſitude of faſt and boſe, with- 
| 4L2 out 
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Fas r. adv. 
1. Firmly ; immoveably. 
Bind the boy, which you ſhall find with me, 
Faff to the chair. Shakeſpeare's King John. 


This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 


Haply when they have judg'd me 7700 aſleep. Shak. 


2. Cloſely; nearly. In this ſenſe it is united 
with ſome other word, as by, or Side. 

Bar baroſſa left fourteen galleys i in the lake; but 
the tacklings, ſails, oars, and ordnance he had laid 
up in the caſtle f by. Anolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

Siloa's brook that flow'd 
Faß by the oracle of God. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Let purling ſtreams be in her fancy ſeen, 

And flow'ry meads, and vales of cheerful green; 
And in the midſt of deathleſs groves 

Soft ſighing wiſhes lie, 

And ſmiling hopes FJ ft ly, 

And juſt beyond 'em ey er-l; gh ing loves. Dryden. 

Faſt by the throm obſequious fome reſides, 
And wealth inceſſant rolls her golden tides. 

Well-known to me the palace you inquire : 

For . % ſide it du ells my honvur'd fire. Pcpe's Od. 

Here o'er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 
And f be/ide him once fear d Edward ſleeps. Pope. 
3. Swiftly ; nimbly. 

I would given thouſand pound I could run as 
faſt as thou can'ſt. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

There ſtreams a ſpring of blood ſo fat, 

From thoſe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face. 
Daniel. 

The heavieſt muſe the ſwifteſt cour ſe has gone, 
As clocks run fait when moſt lead is on. Pope. 

You arc to look upon me as one going / out 
of the world. | Swift to Pope. 

4. Frequently. 

Being tried only with a promiſe, he gave full 
eredit to that promiſe, and ſtill gave evidence of 
Ibis fidelity as f// as occaſions were offered. 

Hanm nds Prat; ical Catcchiſm. 

To Fs T EN. v. 4. | from .,.] 

I. To makt᷑ faſt; to make firm; to fix im- 
moveably. 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and co- 
vering moſt of that fide, had no /: 15 zcning on the 
left fide. idlncy. 

Moſes reared up his tabernacle, and faſtened his 
ſockets. Exodus, 

By chance a ſhip was fa/t-n'd to the ſhore, 
Which from old Cluſium king Oſinius bore. Did. 

2. To hold together; to cement; to link. 
She had all mag netick force alone, 

To draw and ſaſten ſundry parts in one. Donne. 

In the ſea-coaſt of India there is no Iron, which 
flies not like a bird unto thoſe mountains, and 
therefore their ſhips are faſtened with wood, Hronun. 

3. To affix; co conjoin. 

The words Whig and Tory have- been preſſed 
to the ſervice of many ſucceſſions of parties, with 
very different ideas faſien:d to them. Swift" s Exam. 

4. To ſtamp; to impreſs ; to fix. 

Thinking, by this face, 
To faſten in our thoughts that they have courage; 
But 'tis not ſo. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ce Jar. 
. To unite inſeparably. 

Their oppreſſors have changed the ſcene, and 
eombated the opinions in their true ſhape, upon 
which they could not fo well faſten their diſguiſe, 

Decay of Piel 


Pope. 


6. To lay on with ſtrength. 

Could he f2/ten a blow, or make a thruſt, when 
not ſuffered to approach? Dryden's An. Ded. 0. 

To Fs TEN. v. n. To fix himſelf. 

This paucity of blood may be obſerved in other 
ſorts of lizards, in frogs, and other fiſhes; and 
therefore an horſelecch will hardly faften upon a 
fiſh. Brawn's Vulgar Errours, 

He faſten'd on my neck; and bellow'd out, 

As he'd burſt heaven. Stateſpeare's King Lear. 

The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and 
makes the will often fen on the worſe ſide, lies 
Ml miſreporting pon comparifons. Locke, 


FASTENER. n. J. | from ffi.) One that makes 


ſt or urm. 


FAT 


Pa'srrR. u. . [from faſt.] He who abſtains from 


food. ; Ainſworth. 
Fas THANDED. adi. of and Hand.] Avaricious ; 
cloſehanded ; cloſefiſted ; covetous. 


The king being feſthanded, and loth to part with 
a ſecond dowry, prevailed with the prince to be 
contracted with the princeſs Catharine. Bacon. 

Fas T1v1o'sI TY. 2. ſ. | from faſtidigus.] Diſdain- 
fulneſs; contemptuouſneſs. Swift. 

FASTIDIOUS. adj. | faſtidiaſas, Latin; faſtidi- 
cu, faſtidicaſe „ French. Diſdainful; 
delicate to a vice; inſolently nice. 


enter but heavily and dully. Bacon's Collect. 
Let their faſtidious vain 

Commiſſion of the brain, 

Run on and rage, ſweat, cenſure, and Sanden 


They were not made for tliee, leſs thou for them. 


drinks, muſt be cured by ſtarving. L' Eftrange. 
All hopes, raiſed upon the promiſes or ſuppoſed 
Kkindneſles of the faſtilious and fallacious great ones 
of the wv eld, mall fail. South's Sermons. 
Fas Ti'r10UsSLY. adv. | from faſtidious, | Diſ- 
dainfully ; contemptuoully ; ſqucamiſhly. 


Their ſole talent is pride and ſcorn: they look 


faſtidio;fly, and ſpeak diſdainfully, concluding, if a 


man ſhall fall ſhort of their garniture at their 


the furniture of his head. Gov of the Tongue. 

Fas T1/GIAT ED. adj. | faſtigatus, Latin.] Roof- 
ed; narrowed up to the top. 1 

Fa's TIN DAY. . . LFA and dey] Day of 
mortification by religious abſtinence. 

Do not call it a fuftingday, unleſs alio it be a 
day of extraordinary devotion and of alms. T4. 

Fa'sTNESS. u. /. (from faſt. ] 

I. State of being faſt, 

2. Firmneſs; firm adherence. 

Such as had given the King diſtaſte, did mend 
by their forwardneſs to ſhew it was but their - 
»:ſs to the former government, and that thoſe af- 
fections ended with the time. Vacon. 

3. Strength; ſecurity. 

All the places are cleared, and places of faftreſs 
laid open, which are the proper walls and caſtles 
of the Iriſh, as they were of the Britiſh in the 
times of Agricola. Davies on Ireland, 

The foes had left the f.://neſs of their place, 
Prevail'd in fight, and had his men in chace. Dry. 

4. A ſtrong place; a place not eaſily forced. 


i 


entrenches himſelf in a new faftn;/s, and holds 
out the ſiege with a new artiilery. 
5. Cloſeneſs; conciſeneſs ; not diffuſion. Not 
uſed. - 
Brivg his ſtile from all 109595 groſſneſs to ſuch 
firm V. ifneſs i in Latin, as in Demoſthenes. 
Aſcham's School maſter. 
Fa's r uOus. adj. | faſtuoſus, Latin; faſtueu.r, fo 
tueuſe, French. ] Proud; haughty. _ Nici. 
FAT. adj. 3 Saxon. ] 
1. Fullfed ; plump; fleſhy : the contrary to 63 
When gods have hot backs, what ſhall poor 
men do? For me, I am here a Windſor ſtag, and 
the fatis//, I think, i' th' foreſt. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Let our wives 
Appoiat a meeting with this old fellow. Shakef. 
Tis a fine thing to be fat and ſmooth. CE/tr. 
Spare diet and lahour will Keep conſtitutions, 
where this diſpoſition is the ſtrongeſt, from being 
fat: you may ſee in an army forty thouſand foot- 
{ſoldiers without a fat man; and I dare aftirm, that 
by plenty and reſt twenty of the forty ſhall grow 
fat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Coarſe; groſs. | fa!, French.) 
We're hurry'd dowa 
This lubrique and adult'rate age; 
Nay, added fat, pollutions of our own, 
T' increaſe the * N of the ſtage. 


9 
3. Dull. 


ſqucamiſh; 


Reaſons plainly delivered, and always after one 
manner, eſpecially with fine and . minds, 


Ben Jonſon. 
A ſqueamiſh faſtidios niceneſs, 1n meats and 


knees and elbows, he is much inferior to them in | 


If his adverſary be not well aware of him, he 


Watts on the Mind. ; 


{cannot heip. 


rebels at home. 
4 


FAT 

0 fouls ! in whom no heay 'nly fire is found, 

Fat minds, and ever-gr oveling on the ground. 
Dryden's Verſe. 

4. Wealthy ; rich. 

Some are allured to law, not on the contem pla- 
tion of equity, but on the promiſing and pleaſing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fut contentions, and 
flowing fees. Milton. 

Thefe were terrible alarms te perſons grown 
fat and wealthy by a long and ſucceſsful impoſture. 

South, 

A it benefice is that which ſo abounds with an 
eſtate and revenues, that a man may expend a great 
deal in delicacies of eating and drinking. 

A. 51. 5 Parergon, 

Far. n. ſ. An oily and ee part of the 
blood, depoſited in the cells of the membrana adi- 
poſa, from the innumerable little veſſels which are 
ſpread amongſt them. The fat is to be found im- 
mediately under the ſKkin, in moſt parts of the bo- 
dv. There are two ſorts of fat; one yellow, ſoft, 
and lax, eaſily melted ; another firm, white, brit- 
tle, and not ſo eaſily melted, called ſuet or tallow. 
Some reckon the marrow of the bones for a third 
ſort of fat. Viincy. 

In this ointment the ſtrangeſt and hardeſt ingre- 
dients to come by, are the moſs upon the ſkull of a 
dead man unburied, and the fats of a boar and a 
boars killed in the act of generation. 

Bacon's Natural Fi rs „ 

This membrane ſeparates an oily liquor 24 
fat: when the fibres are lax, and the aliment too 
redundant, great part of it is converted into this 
oily liquor. Arbathnet on Aliments. 

To FaT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To make fat; 
to fatten; to make plump and fleſhy with abundant 
food. 

Oh how this villainy 


Doth far me with the very thoughts of it ! 


Shakeſpear” Titus and Andronices, 
Ere this | 
I ſhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this flave's offal. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
They fat ſuch enemies as they take in the 
wars, that they may devour them. 
* Abbots Deſcription of the War Id. 
The Caribbees were wont to geld their children, 
on purpoſe to fat and eat them. Locke. 
Cattle fatted by good paſture, after violent mo- 
tion, ſometimes die tuddenly. Arbutbnot on Diet. 
To FAT. v. n. To grow fat; to grow full- 
fleſhed. | 3 . 
Clarence, he is well repaid ; 
He is frank'd up to Jong, for lis pains. 
Shakeſpeare”; Richard III. 
The one labours in his duty with 4 good con 
ſcience; the other, like a beaſt, but ＋ uting up for 
the ſlaughter. 2 75 ranges 
An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as young. 7 
Mortimer. 
Far. *. . r Saxon; vate, Dutch. This is 
generally written vat.] A velſel in which any 
thing is put to ferment or be ſoaked. 
The fats ſnall over How with wine and oil, 
Fl, ii. 24. 
A white ſtone uſed foe flagging floors, for ciſ- 
terne, and tanners at. HV nodrvard an Toh 1s, 
FA'TAL. adj. fatalis, Latin; ; 2 it. tt, French. ] 
1. Deadly; 1 deſtructive; cauſing de- 
(truction. 
O fatal maid! thy marriage is endow'd 
With Phrygian, Latians and Rutiliaa blood. 
Dryden's nid. 
A pally in the brain is moſt dangerous; hn it 
ſcizeth the heart, or orgaus of br eathing, Fatal. 
Arbuthnot en Diet. 
2. Proceeding bv deſtiny; inevitable; neceſſi.cr. 
Others delude their trouble by n graver w y of 
reaſo ming, that theſe things are fetal yore nece dary, 
it being in vain to be troubled at tliat which we 
T*ilorſons 
3. Appointed by deſtiny. 
It was fatal to the king to fight for his money; 
and though he avoiled to fight witn encmic3 
abroad, yet he was ſtill enforced to fight for it with 


Baca's lien 2 VII. 
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iris the proceſſion of a funeral vow, 


vincible determination. 


cauſes. 


FAT 


It was 


Scill fatal to ſtout Hudibras, | 1 


In all his feats of arms, when leaſt - 
He dreamt of it, to-proſper beſt. Hudibras. 
Behold the deftin'd place of your abodes; 

For thus Anchiſes prophecy'd of old, 5 

And thus our fata/ place of reſt foretold. 

Oe | Dr yden's An. 
| O race divine; | 
For beauty fill 15 fatal to the line. Dryden. 

FaTALIST. 2. /. [from fatc.] One who main- 
tins that all things happen by inevitable neceſſity. 
Will the obſtinate fara/?s find ſufficient apo- 

logy ? . 
Far LIT. n. . [ Fualite, Fr. from Fatal. 

I. Predeſtination; predetermined order or fe- 


ries of things and events; preordination of inevi- 
table cauſes acting invincibly in perpetual ſuc- 


ceſſion. 

The Noicks held a fatality, and a fixed unalter- 
able courſe of events; but then they held alſo, 
that they fell out by a neceſſity emergent from and 


inherent in the things themſelves, which God him- 


ſelf could not alter. South. 


28. Decree of fate. 


By a ſtrange fatality men ſuffer their diffenting 
to be drawn into the ſtream of the preſent ogue. 
King hav les. 

All the father's precaution could not ſecure tlie 


ſon from the fatality of dying by a lion. 


- L' Eftrange. 

3. Tendency to danger; tendency to ſome great 
'or hazardous event. 

Seven times ſeven, or forty- nine, nine time 


nine, or eighty-one, and ſeven times nine, or the 


year ſixty-three, is conceived to carry with it the 

molt confiderable fatality. Brown: 
FxTALLY. adv. | from fatal] _ | 
1. Mortality ; deſtructively, even to death. 
The ftream is ſo tranſparent, pure and clear, 

That ha the ſelf enamour'd youth gaz'd here, 

So fatally deceiv'd he had not been, 

While he the bottom, not his face, had ſeen. 

Denham. 


Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow, 
When fatally their virtue they approve ;_ 


_ Cheerful in flames, and martyrs of their love. 


BE Dryden's Auren, 
2. By the decree of fate ; by inevitabie and in- 

To ſay that the world was made caſually by the 
concurrence of atoms, is to affirm mat the atoms 


- compoſed the world mechunniciliy and fatally ; 
only they were not fenſtdle of it. 


FATALNESS. u. . [ from fatal.] Invincible ne- 
ceſlit y. 

FATE. ». /, [ fatum, Latin.) 

1. Deſtiny; an eternal ſeries of ſucceſſive 


Neceſſity or chance 


Approach not me; and what I will is fate, Milt. 


There is a neceiſity in fate 


a Why till che brave bold man is fortunate. Dryden. 


You muſt obey me ſoon or late; 

Why will you vainly ſtruggle with your fate“ 
Dryden. 

When empire in its childhood firſt appears, 
A watchful ft oerſees its riſing years. Dryden. 
Random chance, or wilful fate, 
Guides the ſhaft from Cupid's bow. 

2. Event predetermined. 

Tell me what fate attends the duke of Suffolk ? 
By water ſhall he die, and take his end?  Shake(p. 
3. Death; deſtruction. : 

Viewing a neighbouring hill, whoſe top of late 
A chapel crown'd, till in the common fate 
Th' adjoining abbey fell. Denham. 
Looking, he feeds alone his famiſh'd eyes; 
Feeds ling'ring death, but looking nut he dies; 


A. Philips. 


Jet {till he choſe the longeſt way to fate, 
Waſting at once his life and his eſtace. 


1 | Dryden. 
Courage uncert-in dangers may abate ; 

But who can bear th* approach of certain fate / 

3 Dryden. 

The whizziog arrow ſings, 


And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings. Pop. 


ture uted by Dryden is unuſual. 


B entley. | 


FAT 


4. Cauſe of death. 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather'd fates among the mules and ſumpters 
ſent. Dryden. 
FA / TED. adj. | from fate.] 
1. Dcreed by fate. g 
She fled her father's rage, and with a train, 
Driv'n by the ſouthern blaſts, was faled here to 
reign. Dryden. 
2. Determined in any manner by fate. 
Her auk ward love indeed was oddly fed; 


She and her Polly were too near related. Praor. } 


3. Endued with any quality by fate. This ftric- 


Bright Vulcanian arms, 
Fated from force of ſteel of Stygian charms, 
Suſpended ſhone on high. Dryden's An. 
4. Invefted with the power of fatal d-termina- 
tion. Peculiar to Share. 
Thy fared ſky 
Gives us free ſcope. Shakeſpeare. 
FA'THER. A /. | pxSen, Saxon. This word 
is tound likewiſe in the Perſian I:nguage. ] | 
1. He by whom the fon or daughter is begotten. | 
Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance, 
or man, and refers only to an act of that thing 
called man, whereby he contributed to the gene- 
ration of one of his own Kind. Locke. 
Son of Benſalem, thy father ſaith it; the man 
by whom thou haſt breath and life ſpeaketh the 
word, Bacon. 
He ſhall forget 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere. Milt. 
2. The firſt anceſtor. 
It was faid ! 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity ; 
But tllat myſelf ſhould be the root and father | 
Of many kings. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Abrat.am is the father of us all. Rom. iv. 16. 
3. he appellation of an old man. | 
A poor blind man was accounted cunning in 
progactticating weather: Epſom, a lawyer, ſaid! 
in fcorn, Tell me, f«uther, when doth the ſun 
change? The old man anſwered, When ſuch a 
wicked lawyer as you goeth to heaven. Camden. 
| 4. Tee title of any man reverend for age, learn- 
ing,' and piety. | 
You ſhall find him well accompanied ' 
With reverend fatbers and well learned biſhops. 
Sho k-ſpeare's Richard III. 
5. One who has given original to any thing good: 
or bad. 
Jubal was the fiber of all ſuch as handle the harp 
and organ. Gen. iv. 27. 
Father of verſe. | Pope, 
6. The eccleſiaſtical writers of the firſt cen- 
turies. 
Men may talk of the fathers, and magnify the 
fathers, and ſeem to make the anthority of the fa- 
thers next to infallible; and yet expoſe them to 
contempt. | Stilling flect, 
7. One who acts with paternal care and tender- 
neſs. 
I was a father to the poor. Fob. xxix. 16. 
He that made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord 
of all his houſe. Gen, xlv. 8. 
| 8. The title of a popiſh confeſſor, particularly 
a Jeſuit. | 
Formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father. 
Shakeſpeare. 
There was a father of a convent, very much re- 
novened for his piety and exemplary life; and as 
perſons under any great affliction applied them- 
ſelves to the moſt eminent confeſſors, our beauti- 
ful votary took the opportunity of confeſſing her- 
| felt to this celebrated father. Addiſon. 
9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome. 
| From hence the race of f:thers come, 
And the long glories of majeſtick Rome. 
Dryden's V. irgih, 
10. The appellation of the firſt perſon of the 
adorable Trinity. | 
| The eternal Son of God eſteemed it his meat and 
drink to do the will of his Father, and for his obe! 
dience alone obtained the greateſt glory. 


F AF- 

11. The compellation of God as Creator. 

We have one Father, even God. Jobs, viii. 41. 

Almighty and moſt merciful f.uher. Com. Prayer. 

FATHER=IN-LAw. 1. . [from father. The fa- 
ther of one's huſband or wife. 

I muſt make my father-in-law a viſit with a great 
train and equipage. Addijon's Spectators 

To Fa/THER. v. a, 

1. To take ; to adopt as a ſon or daughter. 

Ay, good youth, 
And rather fey thee than maſter thee. 
BY Shak ſpeare's Cymbelins. 

2. To ſupply with a father, ot certain qualities. 

I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 

Being fo f..th:1"4 aud to huſbanded. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Cœſir. 

How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 
When that which makes me bend makes ihe king 

bow! | | 

He childed as I fu A. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

3. To adopt a compoſition. ; 

Men of wit, 

Often fa!h:r'd what he writ. Swift, 

4. To aſcribe to any one as his offspring, or pro- 
duction : with on. 

And leſt we ſeem to fatbe, any thing «pr them 
more than is their own, let them read. Homer. 

My name was made uſe of by ſeveral perſons, 
one of which was pleaſed to father on me a new ſet 
of productions. $wiſt. 

Magical relations comprehend effects derived 
and. fathered upon hidden qualities, whereof, from 
received grounds of art no reaſons are derived. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Fa'THERHooD. . /. | from father.) The cha- 
racer of a father; the authority of a father. 

Who can abide, that againſt their own doors, 
both of the mdidle and lateſt age, fix whole books 
ſhould by their fatherboods of Trent be, under pain 
of curſe, imperiouſly obtruded upon God and his 
church ? Hall. 

We might have had an entire uotion of this fa- 
ther hood, or fatherly authority. Ke. 

F TUERLESS. adj. from fauber.] Wanting a 
father; deſtitute of a father. 

Ye ſhall not afflict any widow, or 22 
child. E. XXIi. 
| Our fatherl:;ſ; diſtreſs was left unmoan d; 


'| Your widow dolours likewiſe be unwept. 


Shakeſp. Richard III. 
The fatberl'ſt hath no friend. Sand ys. 
He caught his death the laſt county ſeſſions, 
where he would go to ſee juſtice done to à poor 
widow and her faber, children, Addiſon's Spect. 
Fa/THERLINESS. u. ſ. | from father. The ten- 
derneſs of a father; parental kindneſs. 
FA THERLx. adi. from fatber.] Paternal ; like 
a father; tender; protecting; careful. 
Let me but move one queſtion to your daughter, 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her anſwer truly. Sbaleſ. 
The part which deſcribes the fire, I owe to the 
piety and fatherly affection of our monarch to his 
ſuffering ſubjects. Dryden. 
Fa/THERLY. adv. In the manner of a father. 
Thus Adam, fatherly diſpleas d: 
O execrable ſon ! ſo to aſpire 
Above his brethren ! 
| FA/THOM. ». /, [px*om, Saxon. ] 
1. A meaſure of length containing fix foot, or 
two yards; the ſpace to which a man can extend 
both. arms. | 
The extent of this fathom, or diſtance: between 
the extremity of the fingers of either hand upon 
expanſion, is equal unto the ſpace betweenthe ſole 
of the foot and crown. Beroun. 
The arms ſpread acroſs in a ſtreight line, and 


Milton. 


{ meaſured from the end of the long finger on one 


h nd, to that of the other, a meaſure equal to the 
ſtatute, is named a fathom. Holder. 
2. It is the uſual meaſure applied to tha depth of 
the ſea, when the line for ſounding is called the 
Faibom line. 

| Dive into the bottom of the deep, | 
Where faibom-bne could never touch the ground. 

| Shakeſpeare's Hexry IV. 


Taylor's Rule of living holy! | 
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FAT 


3. Reach; penetration; depth of contrivance ; | 
compaſs of thought. 

Another of his fathom they have none 
To lead their buſineſs. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

7, Fa'ThoM. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To encompaſs with the arms extended or en- 
circling. 

2. Toreach; to maſter. 

Leave, leave to f.thom ſuch high points as theſe; ; 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe. 

Dr yden's Preface. 
. To ſound; to try with reſpect to the depth. 

; Tis too fr ong for weak headsto try the heights 
and fa!L»mthe depths of his flights. 

Felton on the Claſſics, 
Our depths who f.th-ms. Pope. 

4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom or 
utmoſt extent: as, I cannot fathom his deſign. 

F nowmress. adj. | from fathom. ] 

1. That of which no buttom can be found. 

That of which the circumference cannot be 
So aced, | 
Will you with counters ſum 

The vatt proportion of his infinite; 

And buckle in a waſte moſt f. vhouk fs, 

With ſpans and inches ſo diminutive 

As fears and reaſons ? at.. Troi. and Creſſida. 

FaTrnical. adj. C fatidicus; Latin; fatidique, 
French. ] Prophetick , having the power to fore- 
tel future events. 

The oak, of all other trees only fatidical, told 
them what a fearful unfortunate buſineſs this 
Would Prey E. Horus. 

Far “F EROUs. adj. [ fatifer, Latin. ] Deadly; 
mortal; deſtructive. 

FAT IG AHL E. adj. | fatiga, Latin. ] Eafily wea- 
ried; fuſcep tible of Wearineſs. 

To FA TIOGC ATE. v. a. [ fatign, Latin. ] To wea- 
ry; to fatigue; to tire; to exhauſt with labour; 
to oppreſs with laſſitude. Not in uſe. 

By and by the din of war 'gan to pierce 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpiri it 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was f«tig.te, 

And to the battlgcame he. Shakeſpeare es Cor iolanus. 

FATIGUE. . h. [ fatigue, French; Fatigo, 
Latin.) 

t. Wearineſs; laſſitude. 

2. The cauſe of wearineſs ; labour; toil. 

The great Scipio ſought honours in his youth, 
and endured the fatigues with which he purchaſed 
them. Dryden. 

To FATIGUE. . 0. { Fatigue, French; fatigs, 
Latin. To tire; to weary ; to harraſs with toll; 
to exhauſt with labour. 

The man who ſtruęggles in the fight, 

Fat: us left arm as v ell as right. Prior. 

Farxlox gurt b. c. Vu and Kidney. ] Fat; by 
way of repr oach or contempt. 

Peace, ye f<thidn:y'd raſcal; w hat a brawling 
dſt thou keep ! Sbate peu es Henry IV. 

PT LIS G. n. ſ. [from fit.] A young animal 
f-d fat for the ſlaughter. 

The ca'f and the young lion, and the f.:t//:g 


ſhall tie down together, and a little child ſhall | 


lead them. If ih, Xi. 6. 
FAN N ER. 7. 5 (from fat. ] That which gives 
fatnels. 
The wind was weſt, en which that philoſopher 
beſtowed the encomium of u of the earth. 
| Arbuthnzit. 
Fa'rxtss. n. ſ. [from fit.] 
1. The quality of being fat, plump, or full-fed. 
2. Fat; greaſe; fulneſs of fleſh. 
And by his fide rode loathſome gluttony, 
De formed ems on a filthy ſwine ; 
His belle was upblown with luxury, 
Aud eke u itt fn ſwollen were his even. 
Fairy Bn Oren. 
z. Un nos and realy matter. 
Earth and water, mingled by the help of th. 
fan, gather a nitrous f.'tnfs, PBacon's Natural Hiſ? 
4. Olcaginous; ſliwineſs; ; unctuouſneſs. 
But the olive-tree ſaid unto them; ſhould I leave 
my fatneſ where with by mat ey honour God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees? 


Judges J. 


| Zotten. 


FAT 
By reaſon of the fatueſ, and heavineſs of the 
ground, Egypt did not produce metals, wood, 
pitch, and ſome fruits. Arovuthnot. 
5. Fertility; fruitfulneſs. 
God give thee of the dew of Ae: and the 
fatneſ of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. 
Genefts, XXVIL. 28. 
6. That which cauſes fertility. 
When around 
The clouds drop fatneſe, in the middle ſky 
The dew ſuſpended ſtaid, and left unmoiſt 
The execrable glebe. Philips. 
Vapours and clouds feed the plants of the earth 
with the balm of dews and the fatreſs of ſhowers. 
Beutle 
To FAT TEN. v. a. | from at.] 5 
1. To feed up; to make fleſhy; to plump with fat. 
Frequent blood- letting, in ſmall quantities, of- 
ten increaſeth the force of the organs of digeſtion, 


and fatteneth and increaſeth the diſtemper. 


Dare not on thy life, 
Touch aught of mine; 
This falchion elſe, not hitherto withſtood, 
Theſe hoſtile fields ſhall fatter with thy blood. 
| Dryden. 
3- To feed groſly ; to increaſe. 
Ob cene Orontes 
Convey's his wealth to T yber's hungry ſhores, 
And Fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryd. Juv. 
To FAT TEN. v. n. | from fat.] To grow fat; 
to be pampered ; to grow fleſhy. | 
All agree to ſpoil the publick good, 
And villains fatten with the brave man's labour. 
Otway. 
Apollo check'd my pride, and bad me feed 7 
My fatt'ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
Dryden. 
Yet then this little ſpot of earth well till'd, 
A numerous family with plenty fill'd, 
The good old man and thrifty houſewife ſpent 
Their days in peace, and faiten'd with content; 
Enjoy'd the dregs of life, and liv'd to ſee 
A long deſcending healthful progeny. Dryd. Juv. 
Tygers and wolves ſhall in the ocean breed, 
The whale and dolphin fatter on the mead, 
And every element exchange its kind, 


FA'/TUOUS. adj. | fatuus, Latin. ] 

r. Stupid; foolith ; feeble of mind. 

We pity or laugh at thoſe ftu9u5 extravagants, 
while yet ourſelves have a conſiderable doſe of 
what makes them fo. Glenville. 

2. Impotent ; without force : illuſory ; allud- 
ing to an 19 ons . tus. : 

"And when that flame finds combuſtible earth, 
Thence fatwous fires and meteors take their bith. 


Denham. 
Fa'TUITIvY. . . | fatuite, French; from fa- 
b.] Fooliſhneſs ; weakneſs of mind; morbid 


feebleneſs of intellect. 

It had argued a very ſhort fight of things, 
and extreme fatty of mind in me, to bind my 
own hands at their requeſt. Aing (Chu. 

Theſe ſymptoms were ſo high in ſome as to pro- 
duce a ſort of f. tulty or madneſs. As butb. o Alim. 

FN WITT ED. adj. | fat and wit.] Heavy; dull; 
ſtupid. 

Thou art fo # titted with drinking old ſack, 
and unbuttoning thee after ſupper, and ſleeping 
upon benches in the afternoon, that thou haſt for- 
Sh.keſpear.” Hen „IV. 

FT Tv. adj. [from u.] Unctuous; oleagi- 
nous; greaſy ; partaking of the nature of fat. 

The like cloud, if oily or fy, will not dif- 
charge; not becauſe it ſticketh faſter, but becauſe 
air preyeth upon water, and flame and fire pon 


Dil. 
Bacon's Natur al I. iftor . 
| The gourd 
And thirſty cucumber, whence they perceive 
Th' approaching olive with reſentment fly 
Her f<4ty fibres, and with tendrils creep 


weer deteſting contact. Philips. 


[ Arbutbnot on Diet. 
2. To make fruitful. | 
Town of ſtuff to fatlen land. Lib. Londinenſis. 


When thriving honeſty in courts we find, Cranv. 


FAU 


The common ſymptoms of the muriatick ſcurvy. 
are, a ſaline taſte in tlie ſpittle, and a lixiyial urine, 


ſometimes with a fatty ſubſtance like a thin tkin. 


a-top. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Fa/UcET. n. ſ. | Fauſſet, French; fauces, Lat.] 
The pipe inſerted into a veſſel to give vent to the 
liquour, and ſtopped up by a peg or ſpigot. It 
is ſometimes improperly written et. ; 

You were out a good wlioleſome forenoon, in 
hearing a cauſe between an orange-wife and a fo/- 


/-t-ſeller, and adjourned a controverſy of _ reepence 


to a ſecond audience. Shak: ſpear #. 

If you are ſent down to draw drink, and find it 
will not run, blow ſtrongly into the Fuer, and it 
will immediately pour iuto your mouth, 

Swift's Directions to the Butler, 

FAa'ucuioN. u. /. [See FaL hoo. ] A crooked 
ſword. 

A ſſately tomb, whoſe top a trumpet bore ; 

A ſoldier's fauchion, and a feaman's oar. 
Dryden's neid. 

FAUFEL. n. ſ. | French. ] The fruit of a ſpe- 
cies of the palmtree. 

FxviLLous. adj. | favilla, 
of aſhes. 

As to foretelling of ſtrangers, from the fun- 
gous particles about the wicks of the candle, it on- 
ly fignifieth a moiſt air about them, hindering the 
avolation of light and the Favillous particles. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Latin. ] Conſiſting 


FauLcoN. L ge Fal cox. 
FA “ULC ON RL. j FALCONRY. | 
FAULT. . /. | faut, faute, French; altar, 


to be deficient, Spanith. The 1 is ſometimes ſound- 
ed, and ſometimes mute. In converſation it is 
generally ſuppreſſed.] 5 | 
1. Offence; ſlight crime; ſomewhat liable to 
cenſure or objection. 
The prophet chuſeth rather to charge them with 
the fault of making a law unto themſelves, than 
the crime of tranigreiling a law which God had 
made, Hooker, 
He finds no fault with their opinion about the 
true God, but only that it was not clear and diſ- 
tint enough. Stilling fleet, 
He that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fart : ; 
Then what muſt he expect that ſtill proceeds 
To commit Bs and work up thoughts to deeds. 
Dry den. 
If you like not my poem, the fault may pothbly 
bein my writing, but more probably 'tis in your 
morals, Which cannot bear the truth of it. Dryd. 
They wholly miſtake the nature of criticiſm, 
who think its buſineſs is principally to find fault. 
: Dryden, 
To be defirous of a good oo and careful to 


| do every thing, that we innocently may, to obtain 


it, is fo far from being a fault, even in private 

perſons, that it is their great and indiſpenſible du- 

ty. Atterl ury, 
Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 

And each exalted ſtanza teems with thought. Peþ-, 
Which of our thrum-cap'd anceſtors found aui, 

For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt ? Aue. 


Being voi! of all friendſhip and enmity, they 


never complain, nor find faul with the times. Szvifr, 

2. Defect ; want; abſence. 

1 could tell to thee, as to one it pleaſes me, for 
a fault of a better, to call my friend, I could be 
ſad, and ſad indeed too. Shateſp. 1 len, IV. 

3. Puzzle; difficulty: as, the enjairer is at a 
fault. 

To FAULT, v. . { from the noun. ] To de wrong; 3 
to fail. 

Which moved him rather in eclogues than other- 
wife to write, minding to- furnzth our . 
in this kind whereiir it 7 niteth.-. er. 

To FAULT. v. a. 


{| accuſe. * 


For that I will not fault thee, 
But for humbleneſs exhauſt thee, Old Seng, 
Flu. I ER. n. . [from feult.] An off.nder a 
one who commits a fault. 
Then ſhe, behold the Huter here in ſight; 
This hand committed that ſuppos'd oflence. Fair? 
Fau LT 


To charge with a FS oo 3. to 


"PF 'A'V 
Fer ER. nf; [ fault and find.) A cen- 


-ſurer ; an objector. 


Fa/ULTILY. adv. [from faulty.) Not rightly ; 
improperly ; defectively ; erroneoufly. 

FaVLTINESS. n. .. from faulty.] 

1. Badneſs; vitiouſneſs ; evil diſpoſition. 

When her judement was to be practiſed in know- 
ing f.«/tineſs by his firſt tokens, the was like a 
young fawn, who coming in the wind of tie hun- 
ters, doth not know whether it be a thing or no 
to be eſchewed. h Sidn-y. 

2. Delinquency ; actual offences. 

The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, 
that the f.u/tinc/s of their people is heretofore laid 
open. ; Hooker. 

Fa\vLTLESS. adi. [from fault.] Exempt from 
fault; perfect; completely excellent. : 

Where for our ſins he fau/t/-/5 ſuffered pain, 
There where he died, and where he liv'd again. 

| Fairfax. 

Who durſt thy faultleſs figure thus deface ; 

Ir yden's uneid. 

Whoever thinks a faut/-/5 piece to tee, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 
Pope. 

Fa/uLT v. adj. [ fautif, French, from fault.] 

1. Guilty of a fault; blameable; criminal; not 
innocent. | 

The king doth ſpeak as one which is faulty. 

| 2. Sam. XIV. I3. 

Can thus 
Th' image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and erect, though f ulty fince ! 
To ſuch unſightly fufferings be debas'd ! 

2. Wrong; erronenus. 

The form of po'ity by them ſet down for per- 
petuity, is three ways feorilty 5 faulty in omitting 
ſome things which in Scripture are ot that na ure, 
as, namely, the difference that oug':t to be of paſ- 
tors, when they grow to any great multitude ; 
faulty in requiring doctors, d-acons, and widows, 
as things of perpeta2) neceſſity by the law of God, 
which in truth are nothing lefs; faulty alſo in urg- 
ing ſome things by Scripture mutable, as their lay- 
elders. Hecker. 

foctive; bad in any reſpect; not fit for 
the uſe intended. 8 

By accideit of a faulty helmet that Parker had 
on, he waz firicken into the mouth at the firſt 
couri®, ſo that hie died prefently. Faron's Heu. VII. 

To FA/VOUR. v. a. [ f:veo, Latin. ] | 

1. To ſupport; to regard with Kindneſs ; to be 


Milton. 


propitious to; to countenance. 


Ok all the race of $lver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Whiiſt heaven did favour his felicities, 
Than Clarion, the eldeſt ſon and heir | 
Of Muſcarol. | Sperſer. 

The ſelf-ſame gods that arm'd the queen of 
Troy, 5 8 

May e e the queen of Goths. 
Shak:ſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
Men favour wonders. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Fortune ſo favoured him, that the town at his 

firſt coming ſurrendered unto him. 

Knull:s's Hiftory of the Turks. 

The good AXneas am I call'd ; a name, 


While fortune favmur'd, not unknown to fame. 


Dryden 
Oh happy youth ! and favour'd of the ſkies, 
Diſtinguiſh'd care of guardian deities. 
| | Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To ailift with advantages or conveniences. 


No one place about it is weaker than another, | 


to favour an enemy in his approaches. 
Addiſon's Whig Examiner, 
3. To reſemble in feature. 
Ihe potter owned that the gentleman favoured 
his maſter. Spectator. 
4. 10 conduce to; to contribute. 
Fa"vouR. . /. [ favor, Latin; faveur, French.] 
1. Countenance ; Kindneſs ; kind regard; pro- 
pitious aſpact: with of before the favourer. 
It pleas'd your majeſty to turn your looks 
Of favour from myſelf, and all our houſe. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | | 


FAV 


| The child Samuel was in favour, both with the 
Lord and alſo with men. 1 Sam. ii. 26. 
They got not the land by their own ſword ; 
but thy right hand and thine arm, and the light 
of thy countenance, becauſe thou haſt a favour 
unto them. Pſalm xliv. 3. 
His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind, 


Waller. 


This favour, had it been employed on a more 
deſerving ſubje&, had been an effect of juſtice in 


Gave him the fear and fuvwr of mankind. 


your nature; but, as placed on me, is only cha- 


rity. Dryd-u's Aurengzebe, Pr face. 
2. Support; defence; vindication; inclination 
to favour : with F before the thing favoured- 
The pleafures which theſe Scriptures aſcribe to 
religion, are of a kind very different from thoſe 
in f:vour of which they are here alleged. Rogers. 
At play, among ſtrangers, we are apt to find 
our hopes and withes engaged on a ſudden in - 
vour of one fide more than another, Swift. 
They were invited from all parts for the uſe of 
kings, princes, and miniſters. And in ſhort, the 


favour of learning was the humour and mode of 


the age. Temple. 

3. Kindneſs granted; benevolence ſhewn. 

All favours and puniſhments paſſed by. him, all 
offices and places of importance were diſtributed 
to his favourites. | Sidney. 

The race is not to the ſwift, nor yet favour to 
men of ſxill. Eccl:f. ix. 11. 


\ 


O, my royal maſter! 
The gods, in favour to you, made her cruel. 
A. Philips. 
4. Lenity; mildneſs; mitigation of -puniſh- 
ment. a 6 
I could not diſcover the lenity and favour of 
thts ſentence ; but conceived it rather to be rigo- 
rous than gentle. Swift, 
5. Leave; good will ; pardon. 
. Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure. 
—Give me your favour; my dull brain was 
wrought | 
With things forgot. Shakeſpeare. 
Yet ere we enter into open aQ, 
With fuw2ur, 'twere no loſs it 't might be inquir'd 
What the condition of theſe arms would be. 
Ben Jonſon. 
Come down, faid Reynard, let us treat of 
peace : 
A peace, with all my ſoul, ſaid Chanticleer ; 


But, with your fuvour, I will treat it here. Dryd. 


6. Object of favour ; perſon or thing favoured. 
All theſe his wond'rous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight and favour ; him, for whom 
All theſe his works jo wond'rous he ordain'd. 
| | Milton. 
7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 
And every one his loveſuit will advance 
Unto his ſeveral miſtreſs, which they'll know 
By favours ſeveral which they did beſtow. 
Shakeſpeare. 
It is received that it helpeth to continue love, 
if one wear the hair of the party beloved ; and 
perhaps a glove, or other like favour, may as wel! 
do it. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 
A blue ribband tied round the ſword-arm, I 
conceive to be the remains of that cuſtom of 
wearing a miſtreſs's favour on ſuch occaſions of 
old. Spectator. 
8. Any thing worn openly as a token. | 
Here, Fluellen, wear thou this favour for me, 
and ſtick it in thy cap. Shag. Henry V. 
9. Feature; countenance. It is now little uſed. 
That is only ſuitable in laying a foul complexion 
upon a filthy favour, ſetting forth both in ſluttiſh- 
neſs. Sidney. 
Young though thou art, thine eye ; 
Hath ſtaid upon tome favour that it loves. 
Shak: ſpeare. 
Defeat thy favour with an uſurped beard. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
There's no goodneſs in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why ſo tart a favour 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings ? 
| Shakcſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 


FAV 


| | Yet well I remember 
The favcurs of theſe men: were they not mine? 
Did they not ſometime cry, all hail! to me? 
Shak-ſpeare's Richard II. 
A youth of fine f and ſh pe. 
| Hu an's Henry VII. 
By their virtuous behaviour tlie compenſate 
the hardneſs of their fuvour, and by the pulchri- 
tude of their ſouls make up what 15 wanting in 
the beauty of their bodies. Senth. 
Fa'voURABLE. ad. | favoratl', French; fa- 
vorabilis, Latin.] | 
1. Kind; propitious ; affectionate. 
Famous Plantagenet ! moſt gracious prince, 
Lend favourable ear to our requetts. 
Shak: ſpeare's Richard III. 
2. Palliative; tender; averſe from cenſure. 
None can have the f. thouglit, 
That to obey a tyraat's will they fought. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. Conducing to; contributing to; propitious. 
People are multiplied in a country by the tem- 
per of the climate, favourable to generation, 
health, and long life. Teng lc. 
4. Accommodite ; convenient. 
Many good ofticers were willing to ſtay there, 
as a place very favorable for the maki ievies 


of men. Cl: ondan 
5. Beautiful; well favoured; well teatured. 
Obſolete. 


Of all the race of filver winged flies 

Which do poſſeſs the enipire of the air, 

Was none more favorable, nor more fair, 

Than Clarion, the eldeſt fon and lieir 

Of Muſcarol. Spenſer. 

Fa/voURABLENESS. #. ſ. [from favouratle.] 
Kindneſs; benignuity. 

Fa/voURABLY. adv. [from favourable.) Kinds 
ly; with favour ; with tenderneſs; with kind 
regard. 

Touching actions of common life, there is not 
any defence more favourably heard than theirs who 
allege fincerely for thenifelves, that they did as 
neceſſity cor ftrained them. Hooker. 

She goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of 
her, and ſheweth herſelf favou-4bly unto them in 
the ways. | Wiſdom vi. 

The violent will condemn the character of Ab- 
ſalom, as either too fuvourably or too hardly drawn. 

Dryde *. 

We are naturally inclined to think favourably 
of thoſe we love. Ropers. 

Fa'vouRED. pcrticipial adj. | from favcur.] 

T. Regarded with Kindneſs. 

Oft with ſome favor traveller they ſtray, 
And ſhine before him all the deſert way. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. [From favour, the noun.] Featured. Al- 
ways conjoined with well or ill. 

Of her: there bred 
A thouſand young ones, which ſhe daily fed; 
Sucking upon her poiſonous dugs, each one 
Of ſundry ſhape, yet all :-favowed. Fairy Queen. 

The :/l-favaured and lean-fleſhed kine did eat up 
the ſe en wwell-favoured and fat Kine. Geneſis. 

FAa/voUREDLY. adv. | from favoured. Always 
joined with wel! or i, in a fair or foul way ; with 
good or bad appearance. 

Fa'vouRER. . /. [from _— 
favorrs ; one who regards with kin 


'me who 
neis or ten- 


derneſs; a wellwither ; a friend. 


If we ſhould upbraid them with irreligious, as 
they do us with ſuperſtitious favourers, the anſwer 
which herein they would make us, let them ap- 
ply unto themſelves. Hocker, 

Do I not know you for a favourer 
Of this new ſet ? ye are not ſound. 

; | - Shak-jprare's Henry VIII. 

Being now a favourer to the Briton. 

Suk ſpears Cymbeling, 

Conjure their friends they had, labour for more, 
Solicit all reputed fatourers. 

Daniel's Civil Wars, 

All the favourers of magick were the moſt pro- 
feſt and butter enenues to the Chriſtian religion. 

x 3 Addiſon. 
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T A W 
FalrobRIT E. . . [ favori, favorite, French; 
Favorite, Italian. 


1. A perſon or thing beloved; one regarded 
with favour; any thing in which pleaſure is ta- 


ken ; that which is regarded with particular ap- 


pro bation or affection. 

Every particular maſter in criticiſm has his Fu- 
vuerite; aliſages in an author. Addiſon's Spect. 
So fathers 1 peak, perſuaſive ſpeech and mild 

Their ſage experience to the fav'rite child. 
Pope's Odyſſcy. 

2. One choſen as 2 companion by a ſuperiour; 
a mean wretch whoſe whole buſineſs is by any 
means to pleaſe. 

All favours and puniſhments paſſed by him, all 
offices and places of importance were diſtributed 
to his f:vow ite. Sidney. 

I was a Thefſaian gentleman, who, by miſ- 
chance, having killed a fονj, of the prince of 
that country, was purſued ſo cruelly, that in no 
place but by favour or corruption they would ob- 
tain my dettruction. Sidney. 

The great man down, you mark, his fav'rite 

. ; 
The poor ady anc'd, makes friends of enemies. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Bid her ſteal into the plaſned bower, 
Where honey- ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter; like to fav vites, 
Made proud by princes that advance their pride 
Againſt that power that bred it. Shakeſpeare. 

Nothing is more vigilant, nothing more jealous 
than a favourite, eſpecially towards the waining 
time, and ſuſpect of ſatiety. Motlon. 

This man was very capable of being a great fa- 
©: i: to a great King. Clarendon, 

What fuv'rites g: gain, and what the nation owes, 
Fly the forg tful world. Pape. 

Fa/voukLESS. aj, from favour] 

1. Unfayourcd; 5 regarded with kindneſs; 
having no p.tronage ; W ithout countenance. 

2. Unfavouring ; unpropitious. 

Of that godgeſs I have ſought the ſight, 

Yet no where can her find ; ſuch happineſs 
Heaven doth me envy, and fortune fe 8 . 
Fairy Queen, 
FxvsEv. n. /. A ſort of large eel. 
He left the waves to wath z 

The wave ſprung entrails, about which fauſens 

and other fiſh 

Did Mole. Chapman's Iliuds. 

FWessEKRRKA VE. . {. A ſmall mount of earth, 
four fathom wide, erected on the level round the 
foot of the rampart, to fire upon the enemy, 
when he is ſo far advanced that you cannot force 
him back; and alfo to receive the ruins which the 
cannons make in the body of the place. Harris, 

Factor. n. .. [Latin ; fauterr, French. ] Fa- 
vourer; countenancer; fupporter. 

I am neither author or fanton of any ſet: I 
will have no man addict himfelf to me; but if 1 
have any thing rizht, defend it as tr -ath 5, not 
Niine. Ben Jonſon. 

The neu mountain in the Lucrine lake, which 
3s alleged, by the f.::2915 of this opinion, as an in- 
ſtance in behalf of it, was not raiſed thus. | 
Wordward. 

FautRESS. 2. . r Faris, Latin; Fudrice, 
Fr.] A woman that fabours, or ſhews counte- 
nance. 

t made him pray, and prove 
Miner va's ald is fortreſs ſtill. Cham. Thad: 


He comes from baniſhment to the fautreſs of li- 
berty, from t tie barbarous to the polite. 


Gai th's Dedication to Ovid. 
Faws. v. /. [in, French, from far, in old 
French a child, probably from inf.ns, Latin. ] A 
Young deer. 
Looking my love, I go from place to place, 
Like a young Fun that late hath loſt the hind ; 
Bud ſeek each w here, where laſt I ſaw her face, 
Wide image yet I carry freſh in 4 5 
Sponſ-r*s Sonnets. 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn, the 


fecond year a pricket. 
Shakeſpears's Love "$Labaur L,. 


4 


old knowled ge. 
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The colt hath about four years of growth; and 
ſo the fawn, and ſv the calf. Hacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn. Pipe. 

To FAWN. v. n. [of uncertain original. Per- 
haps a contraction of the French fanfwr, a term of 
fondneſs for children.] 

1. To court by friſking before one; as a dog. 

The dog ſtraight fo Wned upon his maſter for 

Sidi iy. 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawnirg grey hound. 
2. To court by any means. Uſed by animals. 
Inſtead thereof he kiſs'd her weary feet, 

And lick'd her lily hands with fawning tongue, 

As he her wrong'd innocence did weet. 

| Fairy Queen. 

Is it not ſtrange thata rational man ſhould Wor- 
ſhip an ox ? that he ſhould fawn upon his dog ? 
bow himſelf before a cat ? ww adore leeks and 
eglick?-. South. 

2. To court ſervilely. | 

My love, forbear to fawn upon their ene ; 
What danger or what ſorrow can befal thee, 

So long as Edward is thy conſtant friend ? 


Shakeſpeare” es Henry VI. 


And thou, fly hypocrite, who now would'it be 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn' d, and cring'd, and ſervilely adcr'd 
Heav'n's awful monarch ? 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fazwring air; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. 

Dryden's Ee 4d, 

Dext'rous the craving Femin crowd to quit, 
And pleas'd to *ſcape from flattery to wit. oe. 

4. To bring forth a fawn. 

Fawn. n. . A ſervile cringe ; low flattery. 

You will rather ſhew our gentle lowts 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon them 
For the inheritance of their loves. S . Corio! 

F.] N ER. 2. J. [from fawn.] One that fawns; 
one that pays ſervile courtſhip. 

By ſoftneſs of behaviour we have arrived at the 
appellation of fers. Spectator. 

FA .] NIN Lv. adv. kern feu. ] In a cringing 
ſervile way. 

Fa/xep. x. ſ. [from pæx, Saxon, hair. Hairy. 
Now obſolete. 

They could call a comet a f2x-d ſtar, which is 
all one with ſtella crinita, or comet. 


. Camden' 5 Remois, 
| Fay. n. ſ. | fee, French.) 
I. A fairy ; an elf. 
And the yellow-ſkirted Fh 
Fly after the night tteeds, t 
Leaving their moon-lov'd maze. Ailing. 
Ye ſylphs and ſylphids, to vour chiefs give ear; 
41 fairies, genii, elves and demons hear Tope. 
From foi, French.] Faith. W Holly obfo- 
* 
Their ill *haviour garres men miſſar, K 
. of their doctrine and their ay. Spenſr*; Pf 
"AB ERRY. . J. g Æularia. ] A gooſeberry, 
Die. 
To Fracue. v. a. Gower uſes To feige, for to 


cenſure ; gen, German, to ſweep ; fy4-:, Dutch, 
+0 ftrike. J To Wines to chaſtiſe ; to beat. 


Fi/aLTY.. f. | frauliè, French.] Duty due to 
a ſuperiour lord; fidelity to a maſter ; loyalty. 

I am iu parkament pledge for his truth, 
And I; _ ty to the new-made king. 


Shake eſpearts Ric bard III. 


Let my ſovereign 
Command my elucft fon, nay all my ſons, 
As pledges of my fcaity and love. 
Shakeſpeare's Hewy 1 IV. 
Man diſobeying, | 
Diſloyal, breaks his f-a/ty, and fins: 
Againſt the high fupremacy of Heay'n, 
E:ch bird and beaſt behold 
After their Kinds: I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee: /ea/ty 
With low ſubjection. Milton's Paradiſe Laſb. 
Whether his firſt deſign be to withdraw 
Our fea/ty from God, or to diſturb 
Conjugal loy e. Milion's Parad' fe Lof.. 


Milton. 


of thoſe countries. 
Shak. Cariol anus. 


Mi ſion's Paradi iſe Loft. | 
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FEAR. x. 11 [peapan, Sax. to fear ; va, Dutch; 


feakle, Erfe.] 

1. Dread; horrour ; painful apprehenſion of 
danger. 

Tear is an e of the mind, upon tho 
thought of future evil likely to befal us. Locke, 

Trembling fear ſtill to and fro did fly, 

And found no place where ſafe ſhe ſhrowd him 
might. Fairy Queen. 

For fear was upon them, becauſe of ths people 
Era, iii. 3. 

What then remains? Are we depriv'd of will? 
Muſt we not with, for fear of withing ill ? 

Di yden's Juvenal. 

Fear, in general, is that paſſion of our nature 
whereby we are excited to provide for our ſecu- 
rity upon the approach of evil. Rogers, 

2. Awe; dejection of mind at the preſence of 
any perſon or thing; terrour impreited ; with of 
before that which impreſſeth. 

And the fear of you, and the dread of you, ſhall 
be upon every beaſt. Genefis, ix. 2. 

3. Anxiety ; ſolicitude. 

The principal f-ar was for the holy temple. Mac. 

4. That which cauſes fear. 

Antony, ſtay not by his fide : 
Thy demon, that's the ſpirit that ſteeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Cæſar's is not; but near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o'erpower'd. 
Shakeſpeare's £imtony and Cleopatra, 

2 The object of fear. 

Except the God of Abraham and the fear of 
Iſaac had been with me. (rene/tsy xxxi. 42. 

6. Something hung up to ſcare deer by its co- 
lour or noiſe. 

He who fleeth from the noiſe of the fear ſhall 
fall into the pit, and he that cometh up out of the 
midſt of the pit ſhall be taken in the ſnare. 

1ſaiab, xxiv. 18. 
FEAR. u. /, [ feona, Saxon.] A companion. 
Obſolete. | 
But fair Clariſſa to a lovely fear 
Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. 
h airy Quzen, 
To FEAR. v. a. [yeana, Saxon. | 
- 1. To dread; to conſider with apprehenſions of 
terrour ; to be afraid of. 

Now, for my life, Hortenſio fears his widow, 
Then never truſt me if I be afraid. 

—You are very ſenſible, yet you miis my ſenſe ; 
I mean Hortenſio is afraid of YOU. 
Shak-ſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 

To Far the foe, ſince fear oppreileth ſtrength, 
Gives, in your weaknels, ſtrength unto your foe, 

Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 

There ſhall rife up.a kingdom, and it ſhall be 


feared above all the Kingdoms Falte it. 


2 F ſdras, xii. 13. 
When I view the beauties of thy face, 
I far not death, nor dangers, nor diſgrace. D, yd, 
2. To fright; to terrify; to make afr aw, 
The inhabitants, being fe with the Spaniards 
landing aud burning, fled from their dwellings. 
Carew. 
We muſt not make a ſcarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to f the birds of prey. | 
Shakjpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Some, fitting on the hatches, would ſeem there, 
With i:1dzous gazing, to fear away fear. Donne, 
To FE RR. v. u. | 
1. To live in horrour; to be afraid. 
Well vou may Has too far. 
—Safer than truſt too far : 
Let me ſtill take away the arms I fear, 
Not fear {till to be harm'd. Shak: ſpeare's King Lear. 
If any ſuch be here, if any fear 
Leſs for his perſon than-amn ill report; 
If any think braye death outweighs bad life. 
| Shakeſpeare's Coriolans, 
To be anxious. 
Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For tus ill-gotten gain; 
And pray to gods that will not billows hear, 
While the debating winds and bear 
His wealth into the main. Dryden's Horace. 
; See, 


the Engliſh. 
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see, pions king, with diff rent ſtrife, 
Thy ſtruggling Albion's boſom torn: 
So much ſhe fears for William's life, 
That Mary's fate ſhe dare not mourn. 
FrLaRr UL. adj. [ fear and fall.] . 
1. Timorous; timid ; eaſily made afraid. | 
He's gentle, and not fr fal. Shakeſpeare's T. empeſ?. 
Them that are of « f-.» heart. ſatah. 
2. Afraid. It has of before the object of fear. 
The Iriſh are more fra, ful to offend the law than 
: Davies on Ireland. 
I have made my heroine f-arfu! death, which 
neither Caſſandra nor Cleopatra would have been. 


Prior. 


Dryden. | 


3- Awful ; to be reverenced. = f 
Who is like thee, glorious in holineſs, fai 
in praiſes ! Euch. 
4. Terrible; dreadful; frightful; impreifing 


fear. h 

Neither faſt to friend, nor fearfu! to foe. 

| Aſcbam's Schoolmaſeer, 

Againſt ſuch monſters God maintained his own, 
by fearful execution of extraordinary judgment 
upon them. = Heooker. 

What God did command touching Canaan, con- 
cerning not us any otherwiſe than only as a f fu/ 
pettern of his juſt diſpleaſure. Hooker. 

All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here: ſome heav'uly powder guide us 
Out of this ff country. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſs. 


It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 


living God. Hebrews, x. 31. 
Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the ff and 
dangerous thunders and lightnings, the horrible 


z und frequent earthquakes, and then there will be 


found no compariſon. . Raleigh, 

This is the natural fruit of ſin, and the preſent 
revenge which it takes upon finners, befides that 
f-. fl paniſhment which thall be inflicted on them 
in another life. 

FE/ARFULLY. adv. [from fearful. ] 

1. Timorouſly ; in fear. 

In ſuch a night 
Did Thiſbe fear fwly o'ertrip the dew, 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow. Shakef. Merch, of Ven. 

2. Terribly ; dreadfully. | 

There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fear fly on the confined deep. 

Shak: ſpeare's King Lear. 

Fr'aRFULNESS. n. ſ. | from fearful. ] 

1. Timorouſneſs ; habitual timidity. 

2. State of being afraid; awe ; dread, 

Is it credible that the acknowledgement of our 
own unworthineſs, our profeſſed fearf/n js to aſk 
any thing, otherwife than only for his ſake to 
whom God can deny nothing, that this ſhould be 
noted for a popith errour ? Hooker, 

A third thing that makes a government juſtly 
deſpiſed, is Haug of, and meau compliances 
with, bold popular offenders. South, 


Fe'akri.ESSLY, adv. | from fearlsſs.] Without | 


terrour ; intrepidly. 
is matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment to ob- 
ſerve the ſtupid, yet common boldneſs of men, 
who fo f-4r/;//; expoſe themſelves to this moſt for- 
midable of perils. Decay of Viety, 
FUAaRLESNESS. nf, [from far.] Exemption 
from fear; intrepidity ; courage; . boldneſs. 
_ He gave inſtances of an invincible corrage, and 
fearleſſneſs in danger. Clarendon. 
Fe/arLESS. adj. [from fear.] Free from fear; 
intrepid; courageous ; bold: with of before the 
ſabject. 
From the ground ſhe fen, doth ariſe, 
And walked forth without ſuſpect of crime. 
| F ciry Queen, 
The flaming ſeraph, Farliſt, though alone 
Encompaſs'd round with foes, thus anſwer'd bold. 
7 | Mi itan. 
A nation, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character it is to 
be more fear, of death and danger than any other. 
| Temple. 
Fe aS1BULITY. n. . [from fe :/66/c.] 
1. Practicability. . 
2. A thing practicable. : 
Men often ſwallow falſities for truths, dubioſi- 


Tillotjon 6 


It had been as a gap in our great f,. 


F 


Unbarr'd to all, invites a numerous train 


FEA 


ties for certainties, poſſibilities for ſraſlilitias, and | 
things impoilible for poſlibilities themſelves. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
FE/ ASTBLE. adj. | Faiſi le, French. ] Practica- 
ble; ſuch as may be effected; ſuch as may be 
done. 5 
We conclude many things impoſſibilities, which 
yet are eaſy feaſibles. Glanville's Sceꝑſis. 
Things are fcafble in themſelves; eife the na- 
tural wiſdom of God would never have adviſed, 
and much leſs have commanded then. South. 
 Fr/asin LY. adv. from fcafb/e.] Practicably. 
FEAST. u. . fie, Fr. feſlum, Lat.) 
-1. An entertainment of the table; a ſumptuous 
treat of great numbers. 
Here's our chief gueſt. If he had been for- 


gotten, 


Shak ſprare's Macbeth. 
On Pharaoh's birthday he made a feaſt unto all 
lis ſervants. Cen. xl. 20. 
The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, | 
And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt ; 
When lo] a bow'r aſcended on the plain, 
With ſudden ſeats ordain'd, and large for either 
train. Dryden. 
2. An anniverſary day of rejoicing either on a 
civil or religious occaſion. Oppoſed to a fa,. 
This day is call'd the fea/? of Criſpian. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
3. Something delicious to the palate. 
Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly to thoſe diſhes which 
are a f-2/! to others. : Locke. 


To FEAS T. . u. [from the noun. ] To eat ſump-| 


tuouſly ; to eat together on a day of joy. 
Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did fea}? together. Shakcſp. Henry IV. 
The pariſh finds, indeed ; but our church- 
wardens 
Feaſt on the ſilver, and give us the farthings. Gay. 
To FEAST. v. a. 
1. To entertain ſuraptuouſly ; to entertain mag- 
niſicently. 
He was entertained and fea/ted by the king with 
great ſhew of favour. Hayward. 
2. To delight; to pamper; to gratify luxuri- 
ouſly. | | 
All theſe are our's, all nature's excellence, 
Whoſe taſte or ſmell can bleſs the feaſled ſenſe. 


| Dryden. 

Flas TER. #. /. [from feat.] 

1. One that fares deliciouſly. 

Thoſe fea//ers could ſpeak of great and many 
excellencies in manna. Tuylor's Worthy Communicant. 

2. One that entertains magnificently. ' 

Flas FUL. adj. | feaſt and full.] 

1. Feſtive; joyful. ; 

The virgins alſo ſhall on f-2/f«/ days 

Vifit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, : 

From whence captivity and loſs of eyes. 

Milton's Agoniftes. 
Therefore be ſure h | 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his fea/?fu! 
| friends | 

Paſſes to bliſs at the mid-hour of night, 

Haſt gain'd thy entrance, virgin wiſe and pure. 
Milton. 
2. Luxurious; riotous. 8 
The ſuitor train 
Who crowd his palace, and with lawleſs pow'r 
His herds and flocks in fea/iful rites devour, 


Pope's Odyſſey. | 


FELas TRIT E. n. .. [ ferft and rite.] Cuſtom ob- 
ſerved in entertainments. | | 
His hoſpitable gate, | 


Of daily gueſts; whoſe board with plenty crown'd, 
Revives the feauſfrites old. _ Fhilps. 
FEAT. n. fe | fait, French.) | 
1, Act; deed; action ; exploit. 
Pyrocles is his name, renowned far 
For his bold fen, and hardy confidence; 
Full oft approved in many a cruel war. 


Fairy Qucen. 


F E A 


| Tarquin's ſelf he met, 

And ſtruck him on his knee: in that day's feats, 

When he might act the woman in the ſcene, 

He prov'd th' beſt man i' th field. 

Shak ſpeare's Coriol.mts. 

Our ſoldiers are men of ſtrong heads for action, 
and perform ſuch feats as they are not able to ex- 
preſs. Addiſon's Spetator. 

2. A trick; an artful, feſtive, or ludicrous per- 
formance. : 

The joints are more ſubtle to all fears of activi- 
ty and motion in youth than afterwards. 

i Bacon's Eſſuiys. 

Fr er. adj. | fait, bien fait, French; homo fuctus 
ad unguem, 

1. Ready; ſkilful; ingenious. 

Never maſter had 

A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent ; 

So render over his occaſions, true, | 

So Hat, ſo nurſe: like. Shakeſp. Cyinbelin . 

2. It is now only uſed in irony and contempt. 

That f-2 man at controverſy. Stilling fleet, 

3. Nice; neat. N 

Look how well my garments fit upon me, 

Much feater than before. Shakeſ'. Tempeſt. 
Far EOus. adj. | from fear.] Neat; dexterous. 
Obſolete. | 

Fe'aTEoOUSLY. adv. [ from featzous.] Neatly ; 
dexterouſly. Not in uſe. : 

And with fingers cropt full feateoufly _ 

The tender ſtalks on high. | Spenſer. 

Mn: x». ſ. [reSen, Saxon; feder, Ger- 
man. 

1. The plume of birds. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 

F Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

The brave eagle does with forrow ſee 7 
The foreſt waſted, and that lofty tree 
Which holds her nett, about to be o'erthrown, 
Before the featl ers of her young are grown; 

She will not leave them, nor ſhe cannot ſtay, 
But bears them boldly on her wings away. 
Wally. 0 

When a man in the dark preſſes either corner 
of his eye with his finger, and turns his eye away 
from his finger, he will ſee a circle of colours 
like thoſe in the feathers of a peacock's tail. 

| Newton's Opticks, 

I am bright as an angel, and light as a feather. 

A Swift. 

2. Kind; nature; ſpecies: from the proverbial 
expreſſion, bird; of a feather ; that is, of a ſpe- 
cies. . 
Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their feather many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eaſy-melting king like wax. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

I am not of that feather to ſhake off 
My friend, when ne moſt needs me. 

2 i Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

3. An ornament ; an empty title. 

4. ¶ Upon a horſe.] A tort of natural frizzling 
of hair, which, in ſome places, riſes above the ly- 
ing hair, and there makes a figure reſembling the 
the tip of an ear of corn. Farrier's Dict. 

To FE'ATHER. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To dreſs in feathers. 

2. To- fit with feathers. . 

3. To tread as a cock. | | 

Dame Partlet was the ſovereign of his heart; 

Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, | 

He feather'd her a hundred times a-day. Dryden. 

4. To enrich; to adorn; to exalt. 

They ſtuck not to ſay, that the king cared not 
to plume his nobility and people, to feather himſelf. 

| Dan Henry VII. 

5. To FEATHER one's Neft. | Alluding to birds 
which collect feathers, among other materi- 
als, for making their neſts. | To get riches toge- 
ther. - 
F#ATHERBED. 2. ſ. | feather and bad.] A bed 
ſtuffed with feathers ; a ſoft bed. 

The huſband cock looks out, and ſtrait is ſped, 
And meets his wife, which brings her featherb:d. 

ona 

FE'ATHERDRIVER. #. f. | feather and drive.] 

VoL. I. Ne 5. 41 One 
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One who cleanſes feathers by whiſking them 
about. 
A featherdriver had the reſidue of his lungs filled 
with the fine duſt or down of feathers, 
Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 
Fu/aTHERED. adj. | from feather. | | 
1. Clothed with feathers. | 
I ſaw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuiſſes on his thighs, g:llantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground likesfeaih-r'd Mercury. 


Shakeſpeare's Hem y IV. 


So when the new-born Phenix firſt is ſeen, 
Her feather'd ſubjects all adore their queen. Dry. 
Dark'ning the ſky, they hover o'er, and ſhroud 
The wanton ſailors with a f-atber?d cloud. Prior. 
Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall ſtem the ride, 
And featber'd people crowd my wealthy _ 
| | O. 
Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, 
among many other father d creatures, ſeveral lit- 
tle winged boys percht upon the middle arches. 
Addiſon's Spectutor. 
2. Fitted with feathers; carrying feathers. 
An eagle had the miſhap to be ſtruck with an 
arrow, fe.ther*d from her own wing. CFEjtrange. 
Not the bow they bend, nor boaſt the tkill. 
To give the feather*d arrow wings to Kill. 
| Pope”s Odyſſey. 
FE'/ATHEREDGE. . , | 


Boards or planks that have one edge thinner 

than another, are called featberedze ſtuff. 
| Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

FEr/ATHEREDGED. adj. | feather and edge. } Be- 
Jonging to a feather edge. | 

The cover muſt be made of feather:dged boards, 
in the nature of ſeveral doors with hinges fixed 
thereon. Mortimer. 

FEr'aTHERFEW. . /. A plant both ſingle and 
double: it is increaſed by ſeeds or ſlips, and alſo 
by dividing the roots: it flowereth moſt part 
of the Summer. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

FrATHER-GRASS. . . | gramen pulmoſum.] An 
kerb. 2 

FE/ATHERUVESS. adj. [from fratber.] Without 
feathers. 3% 

This ſo high grown ivy was like that featherle/s 
bird, which went about to beg plumes of other 
birds to cover his nakedneſs. HeowePs Vocal Foreft, 

Fz/ATHERLY. adj. | from feather. ] Reſembling 
feather. 

The accretion or pluvious aggelation of hail about 
the mother and fundamental atoms thereof, ſeems 


to be ſome featherly particle of ſnow, although 


1now itſelf be ſexangular. Brown. 
FE/ATHERSELLER. n. ſ. | feather and ſeller. 
One who ſells feathers ſor beds. 
FEATHERY. adj, | from feather. ] Cloathed with 
feathers. | 
Or whiſtle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his feathery games. 
ilton. 
FE'aTLY. adv, [from feat.] Neatly ; nimbly ; 
dextrouſly. | 
Foot it featy here and there, 
And ſweet ſprites the burthen bear. Sha. Temp. 
The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy light; 
He ſaw a quire of ladies in a round, 
That f:a:/y footing ſeem'd to ſkim the ground. 
Dryden. 
FAT N ESS. 2. ſ. | from feat.] Neatneſs; nice- 
ty; dexterity. 
F&ATUKE. z. ſ. | fuiture, old French. ] 
1. The caſt or make of the face. 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


2. Any lineament or ſingle part of the face. 

Though ye be the faireſt of God's creatures, 
Yet think that death ſhall ſpoil your goodly fea- 
| tu eg. Sptuſer. 
We may compare the face of a great man with 
dhe character, and try if we can find oat in his 
looks and features, the haughty, gruel, or unmer- 

eiful temper that diſcovers itſelf in the hiſtory. 
ALddifon on Medals. 

Though various features did the ſiſters grace, 
A ſfter's likenels was in every face. adddiſon's Ovid. 
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and alſo the beſt febrifuges, 


F E C 

To FCIATU RE. 2. a. To reſemble in counte- 
nance ; to favour. 

He liv'd in court moſt prais'd, moſt lov'd, 
A ſample to the young'ſt ; to th' more mature, 
A glaſs that featur'd them. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

To FEAZE. v. a. | faiſes, French. ] 

1. To untwiſt the end of a rope, and reduce it 
again to its firſt ſtamina. | 

2. To beat; to whip with rods. - Ainſworth, 

To FEBR1I/CITATE. v. a. | febricitor, Latin. ] To 
be in a fever. Dre, 

FenrR1'CuULOSE. adj. | febriculsſus, Latin. ] Trou- 
bled with a fever. Dit. 

FzBRiFu'ce. n. f. | fcbris and ſugo, Latin; fe- 
brifuge, French.] Any medicine ſerviceable in a 
fever. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beſt ſanguifiers, 


FeyriFu'GE. adj. Having the power to cure 
feyers. 

Febrifuge draughts had a moſt ſurpriſing good 
effect. | Arbutbud.. 
_ Fr'BRIL I. adj. | febrilis, Latin; febrile, Fr.] 
Conſtituting a fever; proceeding from a fever. 

The ſpirits, embroiled with the malignity in the 
blood, and turgid and tumified by the febrile fer- 
mentation, or by phlebotomy relieved. 

| : Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Fe/nRUARY. 2. ſ. [ Februarius, Latin. | The name 
of the ſecond month in the year. 

You have ſuch a February face, 

So full of froſt, of ſtorm, and cloudineſs ! 


. Fr/cgs. n. /. | forces, Latin; feces, French. ] 
1. Dregs; lees; ſediments ; ſubſidence. 
Hence the ſurface of the ground with mud 

And ſlime beſmear'd, the feces of the flood 

Receiv'd the rays of heav'n ; and ſucking in 
The ſeeds of heat, new creatures did begin, Dryd. 

2. Excrement. 

The ſymptoms of ſuch a conſtitution are a ſour 
ſmell in their feces. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
| x yep 083 © fe [ Feculentia, Latin. ] 

1. Muddineſs ; quality of abounding with lees 
or ſediment. h 

2. Lees; feces; ſediment ; dregs. 

Pour upon it ſome very ſtrong lee, to facilitate 
the ſeparation. of its feculcncies. = Boyle. 

Whether the wilding's fibres are contriv'd 
To draw the earth's pureſt ſpirit, and refiſt 
Its fecul-nce, which in more porous ſtocks 
Of cyder plants finds paſſage free. Philips, 

Fx uL ENT. adi. | faculentus, Lat. feculent, Fr.] 
Foul; dreggy ; excrementitious. 

But both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent, _ 

And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceſſantly, 

Yet nothing cleaner were for ſuch intent. 
| ae, Fairy Quzen. 

They are to the body as the light of a candle to 

the grots-and feculent ſnuff, which as it is not pent 
up in it, ſo neither doth it partake of its impu- 
rity. 5 Glanville's Apology. 

FE'CUND. [ fecundus, Latin; fecond, French. | 
prolifick. 

The more ſickly the years are, the leſs f:cu»d or 
fruitful of children alſo they de. | | 
5 Graunt”s Bills of Mortality. 

FrcuxDA'TION. n. /. [ fwande, Latin.] The act 
of making fruitful or prolifick. | 

She requeſted theſe plants as a medicine of fe- 
cundation, or to make her fruitful. 

| Brown's Fulgar Frrours, 

To Fecu'xNDIFY, 2. a. Fo make fruitful; to 
make prolifick. Dit. 

Fecu'xnD1Ty. #. ſ. [from fecund; fecondite, Fr.] 


forth in great abnndance. 

I appeal to the animal and vegetable productions 
of the earth, the vaſt numbers whereof notoriouſ- 
ly teftify the extreme luxuriance and fecundity of 
it. Weodw.nd. 
2. Power of producing or bringing forth. 
Some of the ancients mention ſome ſeeds that 


found melon-ſeeds, after thirty years, are beſt for 


Quincy. ; 


Floyer cn the Huncurs. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Fruitfulneſs; quality of producing or bringing 


rre 


raiſing of melons. Ray, 

God could never create ſo ample a world, but 
he could have made a bigger ; the fecundity of his 
creative Power never growing barren, nor being 
exhauſted. Bentley, 


For on the graſſy verdure as he lay, 
And breath'd the freſhneſs of the early day, 
Devouring dogs the helpleſs infant tore, 
Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp'd the gore. 
ape. 


This word, peculiar to Shakeſpeare, may ſignify ei- 
ther a confederate; a partner; or a dependent. 
| Damn'd paper ! 

Black as the ink that's on thee, ſenſeleſs bauble ! 
Art thou a fedary for this act, and lookeſt 
'So virgin-like without? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
'  F&/DERAL. adj. from feeds, Latin.] Relating 
to a league or contract. | 

It is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as eat- 
ing and-drinking, both among Jews and Heathens, 
was wont to be. Hammon, 

The Romans compelled them, contrary to all 
federal right and juſtice, both to part with Sardi- 


nia, their lawful territory, and alſo to pay then: 


for the future a double tribute. ' Grew, 
FE/DERARY. n. /. | from feds, Latin.] A con- 


| federate ; an accomplice. 


| She's a traitor, and Camillo it is 
A federary with her. 
FE/DERATE. adj. | federatus, Latin.] Leagued ; 
joined in confederacy. 
FEE. ». /. ſpeoh, Saxon; fee, Daniſh, cattle ; 


feudum, low Latin; feu, Scottiſh.] 


1. [In law.] All lands and tenements that are 
held by any acknowledgment of ſuperiority to a 
higher lord. All lands and tenements, wherein a 
man hath a perpetual eſtate to him and his heirs, 
&c. are divided into allodium and feudum: allodium 
is every man's own land, which he poſſeſſes mere- 
ly in his own right, without acknowledgement of 
any ſervice, or payment cf any rent to any other. 
Feudum, or fee, is that which we hold by the be- 
nefit of another, and in name whereof we owe 
ſervices, or pay rent, or both, to a ſuperior lord. 
And all our land in Englind, the crown-land, 
which 1s in the king's own hands, in right of his 
crown, excepted, 1s in the nature of feudum : for 
though a man have land by deſcent from his an- 
ceſtors, or bought it for his money; yet is the 
land of ſuch a nature, that it cannot come to any, 
either by deſcent or purchaſe, but with the bur- 
then that was laid upon him who bad novel fee, 
or firſt of all received it as a benefit from his lord, 
to him and to all ſuch to whom it might deſcend, 
or be any way conveyed from him. So that no 
man in England has direFum dominium, that is, the 
very property or. demeſne in any land, but the 
prince in right of his crown : tor though he that 
has fee has js perperuum & utile dominium, yet he 


his own. Fee is divided into two ſorts; fe--abſo- 
lute, otherwiſe called fce-fimple, and fee condition- 
al, otherwiſe termed fee-tail : fec- ſimple is that 
whereof we are ſeized in thoſe general words, 
To us and our heirs for ever: fe-tail is that 
whereof we are ſeiſed to us and our heirs, with 
limitation; that is, the heirs of our body. And 
fee-tail is either general or ſpecial ; general is 
where land is given to a man, and the heirs of his 
body: fee-tail ſpecial, is that where a man and his 
wife are ſeiſed of land to them and the heirs of 
their two bodies. Corel, 
Now like a lawyer, when he land would let, 

Or ſell ſee- ſimples in his maſter's name. | 
| 8 Hubberd's Tale. 
Here's the lord of the ſoil come to ſeize me for 

a ſtray, for entering his fee-ſimple without leave. 
| _ Shakeſpeme's Henry VI. 
2. Property; peculiar. | 

What concern they ? 

The general cauſe? or is it a fe:-grief, | 
Due to ſome ſingle breaſt? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


retaun their fecundity forty years; and I have 


3- Reward ; graufication ; recompence, 
HE | | Theſe 


FED. Preterite and participle paſſ. of To feed. 


Fe'DARY. 2. /. { fedus, Latin, or from feudiem.] 


S hakeſ; peare, . 


owes a duty for it, and therefore it is not ſimply 
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At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? 


Table and feelle, vet we aſpire after eternal hap- 


of mind; defective in reſolution and conſtancy. 


, ſtrength. 


FER. 


ward | 
Livings in courts be gotten, though full hard; 
For nothing there is done without a fee. 
| a Hubber 4s Tale, 
Not helping, death's my fee ; ü 
But if I help, what do you promiſe me? Shakeſp. 
4. Payments occaſionally claimed by perſons in 
office. : : | 
Now that God and friends 
Have turned my captiveNate to liberty, 


| 


; Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

5. Reward paid to phyſicians or lawyers. 

He does not refuſe doing a good office for a 
man, becauſe he cannot pay the fee of it. 

; Addiſon's Speckator. 

6. Portion; pittance ; ſhare. Obſolete. 

In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 
Reſerve to each cattle their property fees. Tuſſer. 

Fr/EFaRM. n. f. | fee and farm. ] Tenure by 
which lands are held from a ſuperiour lord. 

John ſurrendered his kingdoms to the pope, 
and took them back again, to hold in feefarm; 
which brought him into ſuch hatred, as all his life- 
time after he was poſſeſt with fear. Davies, 

To Fee. v. a. | from the noun. | 

1. To reward; to pay. 


No man fees the ſun, no man purchaſes the light, | 


nor errs if he walks by it. South, 

Watch the diſeaſe in time; for when within 

The dropſy rages and extends the ſkin, 

In vain for hellebore the patient cries, 

And fees the doctor; but too late is wiſe. 
Dryden's Perſcus. 

2. To bribe; to hire; to purchaſe. 

I have long loved her, aud ingroſſed opportu- 
nities to meet her; fecd every flight occaſion, that 
could but niggardly give me ſtght of her. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 

3. To keep in hire. | 

There's not a thane of them but in his houſe 
I have a ſervant feed. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

FEEBLE. adj. | foible, French.] Weak ; de- 
bilitated ; ſickly; infirm; without ſtrength of 
body or mind, 

The men carried all the fe:>/: upon aſſes to 
Fericho. | 2 Chronicles. 

Command th affiſtance of a faithful friend, 

But feeble are the ſuccours I can ſend. 


Dryden's Æneid. 


How I have lov'd, excuſe my fault ring tongue; 
My ſpirits feli, and my pains are ſtrong. Di yden. 
We carry the image of God in us, a rational 
and immortal ſoul ; and though we be now miſe- 


pinefs, and finally expect a great exaltation of all 
our natural powers. Bentley, 
Rhyme is a cruteh that helps the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. Smith, 
To F=u'FBLP., v. a. from the noun.] To weak. 
en; to enfeeble; to deprive of ſtrength or power. 
Not in uſe. : 
Or as a caſtle reared high and round, 
By ſubtile engines and malicious flight 
Is undermined from the loweſt ground, 
And her foundation forc'd and feebld quite. 
| Fairy Queen, 
Shall that victorious hand be fe-b/:4 here, 
That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſement ? 
es, Shakeſpeare's King John. 
FreBLEMYNDED. adj. | feeble and mind.] Weak 


Warn them that are v.oruly, comfort the fceble- 
minded, ſupport the weak, be patient toward all 
men. | r Te. 
_ Fe'rnLexess, n. ſ. [from freble.] Weaknels ; 
imbecility ; infirmity ; want of ſtrength. ; 

A better head 'Rome's glorious body fits, 

Than his at ſhakes for age and fehl mf. 

Shak-ſpeare*s Titus Andronicus, 

Some in their latter years, through the cebleneſs 
of their limbs, have been forced to ſtudy upon 
their knees. South, 


FE'EBLY. adv. [from f:cbl:.] Weakly ; without 


Thefe be the ways by which, without re- 


FEE 


Like mins, thy gentle numbers fcc4/y exeep, 
Thy tragick muſe gives ſmiles, thy — oops 
ryan, 


Saxon. ] 

1. To ſupply with food. 

Her heart and bowels through her back he 
drew, 

And d the hounds that help'd him to purſue. 

Dryden. 

Boerhaave d a ſparrow with bread four days, 

in which time it eat more than its own weight. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To ſupply; to furniſh. 

A conſtant ſmoke riſes from the warm ſprings 
that ſced the many baths with which this iſland is 
ſtocked. . | Addiſon. 

The breadth of the bottom of the hopper muſt 
be half the length of a barleycorn, and near as 
long as the — that it may not fed them too 
Fat. Mortimer's Huſbands y. 

3. To graze; to conſume by cattle. 

Once in three years fed your mowing lands, if 
you cannot get manure conſtantly to Keep them in 
heart. Mortimer. 

The froſt will ſpoil the graſs; for which rea- 
ſon take care to feed it cloſe before winter. 

Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

4. To nouriſh ; to cheriſh. 

Ho oft from pomp and tate did I remove, 

To fred deſpair, and cheriſh hopeleſs love 2 Prior. 

5. Lo Keep in hope or expectation. 

Barbaroffa learned the ſtrength of the emperor, 


| craftily feeding him with the hope of liberty. 


Knolles. 
| 6. To delight; to entertain; to keep from 
ſatiety. 

The alteration of ſcenes, ſo it be without noiſe, 
feeds and relieves the eye, before it be full of the 
ſame object. | Bacon. 

7. To make fat, A provincial uſe. 

To FEED, v. . 


1. To take food. Chieffy applied to animals 


food. | 
To feed were beſt at home; 
From thence the ſawce to meet is ceremony: 
Meeting were bare without it. : 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. To prey; to live by eating. 
| | I am not covetous of gold; 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coſt. 


You cry againſt the noble ſenate, who 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe 
Would fd on one another. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Galen ſpeaketh of the curing of the ſcirrhus of 
the liver by the milk of a cow, that fecdetb upon 
certain herbs. | acon. 

Some birds feed upon the berries of this vege- 
table. Brown, 

He f--ds on fruits, which of their own accord, 

The willing grounds and laden trees atford. 
Dryder's Virgil. 
The Brachmans were all of the ſame race, lived 
in fields and woods, and fed only upon rice, milk, 
or herbs. Temple. 

All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Thy extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. 

Pope's Efſuy on. Man. 
3. To paſture; to place cattle to feed. 
If a man ſhall cauſe a field to be eaten, and ſhall 


field, he ſhall make reſtitution. Exodus, xxii. 5. 
4. To grow fat or plump. A provincial uſe. 
FEI PD. u. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Food; that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then looks moſt about when he 
comes to the belt feed, with a ſhrugging kind of 
tremor through all her principal parts. Sidney. 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young one : 


| 3- Meal; act of eating. 


* 


T» FEED. v. a. Valin, Gothick ; pe dan, ꝑoe dan, 
| | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


put in his beaſt, and ſhall ſecd in another man's 


their feed is much cheaper, becauſe they eat no oats. | 


Martimer's Huſbandry. | 
2. Paſture. | | 
Beſides his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 
Are now on fale. Shakeſpeart's As you like it. 


FEE 


Plenty hung | 

Tempting ſo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 

I ſpared not: for ſuch pleaſure till that hour 
At , ed or fountain never had I found. Milton. 
Fze'eDER. u. /. from feed.] 

1. One that gives food. | 

_ The beaſt obeys his keeper, and looks up- 
Not to his maſter's, but his feeder's hand: Denb. 
2. An exciter; an encourager. 

When thou do'ſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou was'ts 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots. Shakeſpeare: 
3. One that eats. 8 
With eager feeding, food Goth choak the | ad 

? Shakeſpeare. 
But that our feaſts 
In every meſs have folly, and the fe:ders 
Jeſt with it as a cuſtom, I ſhould bluſh | 
To ſee you ſo attired. Shakeſp. N inter Tat. 
We meet in Ariſtotle with one kind of thruſhy 
| called the mitſel-thruſh, or fecder upon mifſelto. 
I Brown's Yulgar Erroufs. 
4. One that eats in a certain mode: as, a me 
feeder, a grofs feeder. | | 
But ſuch fine feeders are no gueſts for me: 
| Riot agrees not with frugality : : 
Then, that unfaſhionable man am T, 
With me they'd ſtarve for want of ivory. 
1 Dryden s Juvenal. 
3 955 pret. fel: ; part. paſl. fell. v. n. ¶ elan, 
Saxon. 

1. To have perception of things by the touch. 
| The ſenſe of feeling can give us a notion of ex- 
other ideas tlrat enter at-the 
eye, except colours. Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. To ſearch by feeling. See FeeLER. 

They ſhould ſeek the Lord, if happily they 
might fect after him, and find him. Acts. 

3. To have a quick ſenſibility of good or evil, 
right or wrong. 
| Man, who feels for all mankind. Pope. 

4. To appear to the touch. | 

Blind men ſay black feels rough, and white feels 
ſmooth. Dryden. 

Of theſe tumours one feels flaccid and rumpled ; 
the other more even, flatulent, and ſpringy. 

Sharp's Surgery. 


» 


2 


tenſion, ſhade, and 


To FEEL. v. a. 
1. To perceive by the touch. 
Suffer me that I may feel the pillars. 
ws _* : Fudges, xXvi. 26. 
2. To try; to ſound. | 
He hath writ this to feel my affection to your 
honour. a Shakeſps 
3. To have perception of. | | 
The air is ſo thin, that a bird has therein no 
Feeling of her wings, or any reſiſtance of air to 
mount herſelf by. | Raleigh. 
4. To have ſenſe of external pain or pleaſure. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 
p * : : Af. lions 
But why ſhould thoſe be thought to "ſcape 
wha feel. | 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions and thoſe whips of ſteel ? 
: | Milton. 
5. To be affected by; to perceive mentally. 
Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
Or /t the flatteries that grow upon it! Sbakeſp. 
The well-ſung woes ſhall ſooth my penſive 
ghoſt ; 
He beſt can paint them who can fee! them moſt. 
Go 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, 
E'er felt ſuch grief, ſuch terror, and deſpair. 


| Poge. 
6. To know ; to be acquainted with. 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him g 

For then, and not till then he f-/t himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. | 

| Shak: ſpeare's Hen, VIII. 
Fee. n. /. from the yarb.} The ſenſe of fect- 
ing; the touch. 
The difference of thefe tumours will be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the feel. Sharp's Sus ger y. 


—_— IG. : 


{ 


| 


| 


Far. „ %. [from feel.] 1. Oue that feels. 
4 M2 Th 


FEI 
This hand, whoſe touch, 
"hoſe ev'ry touch v ould force the feeler's ſoul 
35 th' oath of loyalty. Shak b. C 'ymb line. 
2. The horns or antennz of inſects. 


Inſects clean their eyes with their forelegs as 
well as antennz ; and as they are perpetually feel- 


ing and ſearching before them with their Fe or 


antennæ, I am apt to think that beſides wiping and 
cleaning the eyes, the utes here named may be ad- 
mitted. Derham's Phyſico-Theoogy. 
Ft': LING. participial adj. | from fe: . ] 
1. Expreſſive of great ſenſibility. 8 
O wretched ſtate of man in ſeif-diviſion ! 
O well thou ſay'ſt a fe-liug declaration 
Thy tongue hath made of Cupid's pep inciſion ! 
Sidney. 
Thy w vailing words do much my ſpirits move, 
They uttered are in ſuch a fe: {ng faſhion. Sidncy 
Write ”ti!l your ink be dry, and with your bins 
Moiſt it again; and frame ſome filing line, 
That may diſcover ſuch integrity. | 
Shakeſpeare's Thus Gentlemen of Verona. 
2. Senſibly felt. This ſenſe is not ſufſicientl) 
analogical. | 
A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's 
blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to my good pity. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
I had a feeling ſenſe 
Of all your royal favours ; but this laſt 
Strikes through my heart. 
Fe'ter1xG. ». ſ. [from Fel. 
I. The ſenſe of touch. | | 
_ Why was the ſight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd ; 
So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd, 
And not, as Heling, through all parts diffus d, 


That ſhe might look at will through every pore ? 
| Milton. 


Southern. 


2. Power of action upon ſenſibility. 
The apprehenſion of the good, 
Gives but the greater fcc/ing to the worſe. 


e $ Richard II. or feint, Fr. 


8. Perception; ſenſibility. 
Their king, out of a princely fecling, was ſparing 
and compatſionate towards his ſubjects. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Great perſons had need to borrow other men's 
opinions to think themſelves happy; for if they 
zudge by their own feeling, they cannot find it. 
Bacon's ſſauyt. 
As we learn what belongs to the body by the 
evidence of ſenſe, ſo we learn what belongs to the 
ſoul by an inward conſciouſneſs, which may be 
called a ſort of internal feeling. Watts. 
Fx/ELIN GIL v. adv. | from feeling.] 
7. With expreſſion of great ſenfibility. 
The princes might judge that he meant himſelf, 
- who ſpake ſo e elingly. Sidney. 
He would not have talked ſo felizgly of Co- 
drus's bed, if there had been room for a bedfcllow 
1 it. Pope. 
2. So as to be ſenſibly felt. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy Phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile and jay, 
This is no flattery : theſe are counſellors, 
That feng perſuade me what I am. 
Shak: ſpeare”s As you Iike 5 it. 
He felingly knew, and had trial of the late good, 
and of the new purchaſed evil. 


FEET. „. ſ. The plural cf fo. 
His brother's image to his mind appears, 
Inflames his heart with rage, and Wings his feet 
with fears. Pote's Statins, 
FE'ETLESS. adj, [from feet. ] Being wittiout 
t. 
_ -zGeoffrev of Boulloin broched three fectliſs birds, 
called Aller ions, upon his arrow. Camden. 
To FEIGN. v. a. [ feindre, Fr. fng", Lat.] 
1. To invent; to image by an act of the 
mind. 


pretence. 


But muſick for the time doth change his nature. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
1 


FEL 
Aten inutterable, and worſe 
Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimzras dire ! Milt. 
No ſuch things are done as thou ſayeſt, but 
thou feignedſt them out of thine own heart. 
Nebemiah, vi. 8. 
2. To make a ſhow of. 
Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And f-:z1'd to waſh themſelves incetlantly. 
Sp nſer's Fairy Qu en. 
2- To make a ſhew of; to do upon ſome e Falſe 


Me gentle Delia beckons rom the plain, 
Then, hid in ſhades, eludes her ever ſwain ; 
But feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair 1s found. 
oe. 
4. To diſſemble: to conceal. Now obſolete. 
Each trembling leaf and whiſtling wind they 
hear, 
As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear ; 
Yet both do ſtrive their fear fulneſs to feign. 
Fair * We Queen. 
To FEIN. . 2. To rotate falſely ; to image 
from the invention; to tell fabulouſly, 
Therefore the poet 
Did gn that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and 
floods; 
Since nought 70 ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 


Shakeſpeare. 

Fe'16NEDLY. adv, [from feign] In fiction ; 
not truly. 

Such is found to have been falſely and feigned!y 
in ſome of the heathens. Hacon. 

Fe'1oNER. 7. /. [from feign.] Inventer; con- | 
triver of a fiction. 
And theſe three voices differ; all the things 
done, the doing and the doer; the thing feigned, 
the feigning and the feiguer; ſo the poem, the 
poeſy, and the poet. Ben N 

FEIN T. pa! ticipial atlj. [from feign, for feigned ; 
Counterfeit ; ſeeming. | 
The mind by degrees loſes its natural reliſh of 
real, ſolid truth, and is reconciled inſenſibly to any 
thing that can be but drefſed up into any fecint ap- 
pearance of it. Locke. 
FEIN T. n. . | feint, French. ] 
1. A falſe appearance; an otfer of ſomething 
not intended to be. 
Courtly's letter is but a fci:! to get off. Spectator. 
2. A mock aſſault; an appearance of aiming at 
one part, when another is intended to be ſtruck. 

But, in the breaſt encamp'd, prepares 

For well-bred f-nts and future wars. Prior. 

FE'LANDERS. ». . Worms in hawks. Hin ſu. 

To FELVCITATE. v. a. FL feliciter, Fr. felicito, 
Latin. ] | | 

I. To make happy. | 
I profeſs 

Myſelf an enemy to all other joys; 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In your dear highneſs' love. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

What a glorious entertainment and pleaſure 
would fill and felicitate his ſpirit, if he could graſp 
all in a ſingle ſurvey ! Watts. 

2. To congratulate, 

They might proceed unto n of ſpeeches; fe- 
licitating the good, or depreciating the evil to fol- 


low. Brown. 
FeLiciTa/T1ON. n. J. French, from felicitt-.] 
Congratulation. Die. 


FELTCITOUS. ad}. [ felix, Lat.] Happy. Di. | 
FE/LIC1IToOUSLY. adv. rom felicitcus, | Happi- 
; DITCH 
FS. over TY-*. þ [ felicitas, Latin; felicite, Fr.] 
Happineſs; proſperity; bliſsfulneſs ; bleſſedneſs. 
The joyous day, dear Lord, with jo, begin, 
And grant that we, for ern thou dideſt die, 
Being with thy dear blood clean wafh'd from ſin, 
May live for ever in felicity. Spenjer”s Souncts. 
Others in virtue plac'd ſc/icity ; 
But virtue join'd with riches and long life, 
In corporal pleaſure he, and careleſs eaſe. 


FEL 


E The 2 licities of her wonderful reign may be 


complete. Atter buy Ye 
How great, how glorious a felicity, how ade- 


quate to the deſires of a reaſonable nature, is re- 


vealed to our hopes in the goſpcl ! Regers. 
FE'LINE. «dj, | felinus, Latin. ] Like a cat; per- 
taining to a cat. 
Even as in the beaver; from which he differs 
principally in his teeth, which are canine, and in 


his tail, which is feline, or a long taper. 
: Grew's Muſeum, 
FELL. adj. [pelle, Saxon.) 
1. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. 
It ſe vine fury, diſcord, madneſs fe 11, 


Flew from his lap when he unfolds the ſame, 


3 0 fell: ſhes, 
Whoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their 
| fleep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear 
friends. 
- 2: Savage; ravenous ; bloody. 
That inſtant I was turn'd into a hart, | 
And my defires, like ell and cruel hounds, 
E'er fince purſue me. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
I know thee, love! wild as the raging main, 
More fell than tygers on the Lybian plain. 
' Pope's Autumn, 
Scorning all the taming arts of man, 
The om hyæna, fſelleſt of the feli. 


Fer L. a. 7 relle, Saxon. ] The ſkin ; the hide, 
Not uſed, 
| Wipe thine eye; 
The goujers thall devour them, Acſh and fel, 
 Ere' they ſhall make us weep. 


To hear a night-ſhriek ; and my fell of hair 

Would at a dumal treatiſe rouze and ſtir. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

[ /-/en, German. 

to bring to the ground. 

Shak, 


To FEI. L. wv. a 
I. To Knock down ; 
Villain, ſtand, or I'll tell thee down. 
Up and down he traverſes his ground ; 

N ow wards a. felling blow, now ſtrikes again. 
Daniel. 


Taking the ſmall end of his muſket i in his hand, 


he ſtruck him on the head with the ſtock, and 
fell:d him. Rai, 
His fall, for the preſent, ſtruck an earthquake 
into all n nor could the vulgar be induced to 
believe he was felled. FxveFs Vocal F. refs 
On their whole hoſt I flew 
Unarm'd, and with a trivial weapon feld 
Their choiceſt youth, they only liv'd who fled, 
Milton, 
2. It ſeems improperly joined with down or aD. 
Whom with ſuch force he ſtruck he feld him 
down, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden, 
I fel”d along a man of bearded face, | 
His limbs all covei'd with a ſhining caſe. 
Dryder's ; Tudian Emper er. 
3. To hew down ; to cut down. 
Then would he ſeem a farmer that would ſell 
Bargains of woods, which he did lata ly fell. 


Proud Arcite and fierce Palemon, 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow ; 
Like lightning flam'd their faulchions to and fro, 


And ſbot adreadful gleam ; ſo ſtrong they ſtruck, 


There ſeem'd leſs force requir'd toll an oak. 


FELL. The preterite of T9 Fall. 
None on their feet might ſtand, 
Though ſtanding elſe as rocks; but down they 
1 


By thouſands, angel on archurgel roll'd. M592. 
Fi/LLER. u. ſ. | from fel. ] One that hews down. 
Since thou art Kid down, no feller is come up 


againſt us. Tf; xiv. 8. 
FIL L/ LVOVS. ad. [fel and fluo, Lat.] Flow- 
ing with gall. Dif. 


hides, 


| 3 Milton! s Paradiſe Regained 


FE LL 


Peoirfax, 


Shake/; SEAT 


Thomſun' 1 Spri ing. 


Shak, King Lear, ©: 
The time haus been my ſenſes wonld have cool'd ' 


Hubterd's Tale. . 


Dryden. 


Fr/LLMONGER, . . [from fell.] A dealer in 


' In general ſynod, take away her power; 


| fallow, Scottiſh. ] 


than of his f Votes. 


Sands. 


FEL 


pre't LN rss. n, . [from Fell.] Cruelty ; ſavage- 
fury; rage. 

_ When his ane ſaw the red blood trail 

Adown ſo faſt, and all his armour ſteep, 

For very felineſs loud he gan to weep. 
Fairy Nuten. 

Fe'LLoE. 2. ſ. [re, Daniſh.] The circumfe- 
rence of àa wheel; the outward part. It 1s often 
written f 2/ly or fell Ye 

Out, out, thou ſtrumpet Fortune! a 1 vou gods, 


Break all the ſpokes and f-/he; from her vwheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill oi heav'n. 
Shak: [pear Co 
Axle-trees, naves, fe hes and ſpokes were all 
molten. N Kings. 
FE/LLOW. . /. [quaſh to follow, Minſheau; 
from pe, faith, and lag, bound, Saxon, . 


1. A companion; one with whom we confort. 

In youth I had twelve f. like unto myſelf, 
but not one of them came to a good end, 
Aſcham*s Schoolm- fer. 
To be your fellow, 

You may deny me: but I'll be your ſervant, 

| Whether you will or no. Shatcſp. Tempeſt. 
Have we not plighited each our holy oath, 
That one ſhould be the common good of both ; ; 
One ſoul ſhould both inſpire, and neither prove 
His fe!low's hindrance in purſuit of love? 

Dryd.-n. 


2. An aſſociate ; one united in the ſame affair. . 
Each bn his f. Jloꝛo for aſſiſtance calls; 
At leugth tlie ſatal fabrick mounts the weatla, 


Dr yaen' 5 Vir gil, * | 


3. One of the fame kind. 

Let partial ſpirits ſtill aloud complain, 
Think themſelves injur'd that th:y cannot reign ; 
And own no liberty, but where they may 
Withoutxgontroul upon their fe//9ws prey. Waller. 

A ſhe pherd had one favourite dog : he fed him 
wit! his own hand, and took more care o: him 
L' Eftrange: 

4. Equal; peer. 

So you are to be hereafter fe 15s, and no longer 
ſeryants. | Sid ey. 

| Cliieftain of the reſt 

I choſe him here: the earth ſhall him allow; 

His re, late, ſhall be his ſubjects now. 

| Fa urfax. 

5. One thing ſuited to another; one of a pair. 

When virtue is lodged in a body, that ſeems to 
have been prepared for the reception of vice; the 
foul and the body do not ſeem to be fe!/rww;. 

Addiſon” 5 SpefZator. 

6. One like or equal to another : as, this knave 
hath not His fellaav. 

7. A 1 appellation ufed ſometimes with 
fondneſs f:metimes with eſteem; but generally 
with ſome degree of coni-mpt., 

This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 

— Ihe ſame ideed; a very valiant f-/ow. 

: Shakeſpeare. 

An officer was in danger to have loſt his place, 
but his wife mae his peace, whereupon a plea- 
ſant fellow ſaid, that he had been cruſhed, but 
that he ſaved himſelf upon his hor: 18. | 

Bacer's Apophthegms, 
Full fifteen thouſand juſty fellows 
With fire and ſword the fort maintain; ; 
Each was a Itercules, you-t-ll vs, 

Yet out they marchꝭd like common men. P iar. 

8. A word of contempt: the ſfooiifh mortal ; 
the mean wretch; ih. ſorry raſcal. 

Thoſe great Fel aæu, tcornfully receiving them, 
as foolith birds fallen into their net, it pleaſed the 
eternal Juſtice to make them ſuffer death by their 
Sidicy. 

Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark 
Py Roderigo, and f:!/ws that are ſcap'd. 
Shak. jpeare. 

I have great comfort from hi fe!/;w: metb inks 
he hath no drowning mart. about him; his com- 
ple ion is perfect gallows Shateſp. Tempeſt. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 


Quoted, and ſigned to do adeed of thame, 


'FEL 


And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 
A fellxa of no mark or likelihood. 
: Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
How oft the ſight of means, to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds al done ? for had & thou not been 


by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark d, 


Ius murder had not come into my mind. 
Shake/pzare”s King John. 
The Moor's abus'd by fome moſt villainous 
knave, 
Some bate notorious knave, ſome ry, 1 low ?! 
Shkeſt C4 

The fellow had taken more fiſh than he cola 
ſpend while they were ſweet. L*Eftrange. 

As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim ; 

This f-{/ow would ingraft a foreign n:me 
Upon our tock, and the Siſyphian ſeed 
By fraud and theft atlerts his father's breed. Dry. 

You would wonder how tuch an ordinary fel 
as this Mr. Wood, could have got his majeſty's. 
broad ſeal. : Swift. 

You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fe/- 
: ; 
The reſt is ail but leather and prunella. Pope. 

9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity with 
contempt. 

The provoſt commanded his men to hang him 
up on the neareſt tree: then the fell cried out 
that he was not the miller, but the miller's man. 

Heyward. 

10. A member of a college that ſhares its reye- 
nues, or of any incorporated ſociety. 

There ſhould be a million of three of the f-llows 
or brethren of Solomon's houſe, to give us know- 
ledge of the affairs and ſtate of thote countries to 
which they were deſigned. | Bacon, 

To FELLOW. v. a. To ſuit with; to pair with; 
to mich. Fel/awv is often uſed in compoſition to 
mark community of ure, ſtation, or employ- 
ment. 

Imagination, 
With what's unreal, thou co-active art, 
And. fe nothing. Shakeſpeare's Mint. Tale. 

FrlLLow-co'MMoNER. u. /. 

1. One who has the ſame right of common. 

He cannot appropria te, he cannot incloſe, with- 
out the conſent of all his fe/low-common:rs, all 
mankind. Locke. 

2. A commoner at Cambridge of the higher 
order, who dines with the fellows. 

FELLoW-CREATURE. z. ſ. One that has the 
fame creator. 

Reaion is the glory of human nature, and one of 
the chief eminencies whereby we are raiſed above 
our fell;av-creatures, the brutes, in this lower 
world. Watts's Logick, Introdiction. 

FELLOW-HEIR. z. /. Coheir ; partner of the 
ſame inheritance. 

The Gentiles ſhould be fe/lu-he:irs, Epb. iii. 6. 

FELLOwW-HE/LPER. #. . Coadjutor ; one who 
concurs in the ſame buſineſs. 

Me ought to receive ſuch, that we might be 
fellau- helpers to the truth. John, I. | 

FELLow-LA'BOURER. z. ſ. One who labours 
in the ſame deſign. 

"My 7 loew-labourers have commiſſioned me to 
perform in their behalf this office of dedication. 
Dryden s Tuvenal, Dedication. 

FErLLOW-SERVANT. #. /. One that has the ſame 
maſter, 

Nor lefs think we in heay'n of thee on earth, 
han of our fe//ow-ſervont ; and inquire 
8 ay into the ways of God with man. 

any au- rant may your gentle ear 
Prove ore profit to my flighted care 
Than the bright 5 mes we ſerve. Walter. 
Their ſathers and yours were fellow-ſervants to 
the ſame heaven'y maſter where they lived ; noi 
is that relation diſſolved by their death, but ought 
{t1]] to operate among their ſurviving children. 


Milton. 


Frs. 2 J. One who fights un- 


les. 


F E L 
der the fame commander. An endearing appella- 
{tion uſed by officers to their men. 
Come, feliow-ſold::r, make thou proclamation. 
Shakcſprut e. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in 
labour, and / loro: ſollier. Thul. u. 25. 
FELLow-sTUDEST. . J. One who ttudies in 
company with another, in the ſame claſs, under 
the ſame maſter. 

I pry'thee, do not mock me, f- laue dent 

Shak: -ſpeare's Hamlet. 

If you have no fe/lrw-firdent at hand, tell it 
over to your acquaintance. Watts's Lg. 

FELLow-$SU'BJECT. „. /. One who lives under 
the tame government. 

The bleeding condition of their fc//w-ſubje7s 
was a feather in the balance with their privats 
ends. Swift. 

FrilLlow-Su'rFERER, z. ſ. One who ſhares in 
the ſame evi's ; one who partakes the fame fufier- 
ings with another. 

"How happy was it for thoſe poor creatures, t that 
your grace was made their fe/low-/ufferer * And 
how glorious for you, that you choſe to want ra- 
ther than not relieve ? | Li yden. 

We in ſome meaſure ſhare the neceſſities of the 
poor at the {ame time that we relieve them, and 
make ourſelves not only their patrons but fe.low- 
2 Ferer 5. Addijon's Spee: tat. 

Fer Low-WRITER.' . ſ. One who writes at 
the ſame time, or on the ſame ſubject. 

Since they cannot raiſe themſelves to the reputa- 
tion of their f-/{pw-writ:ys, they muſt fink it into 
their own pitch, if they would keep themſelves 
upon a level with them. Addiſon. 

FELLOW-FEELING. 2. . | fellow n, 

1. Sympathy. 

It is a high degree of inhumanity not to have 4 
fellaufecling of the misfortune of my brother. 

LEA. ange. 

2. Combination; joint intereſt ; . in 
an ill ſenſe. 

Even your in and your nurſerymaid 
have a felbw-feding. Arbuth. Hifiory of John Bull. 

.FE'LLOWLIKE, } adj. | fellow and i.] Like 

FE/LLOwWLY. \ a companion ; on equal 
terms ; compunionable. 

All which good parts he graceth with a good 
fellaolite, kind, and ret pecttal CAriiage. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

One ſee:! for another to make an exchange, 
With /{c//owly neighbourhood ſeemeth not ſtrange. 


| Theſfer« 
FE/LLwWSHIV. #. ſ. [from few. ] 
1. Companionthip ; coniurt ; ſociety. 
This boy cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels and holds up h:nds tor cllow/Pip. 
Shake p-are 's Coriolanus. 
From bliſ ful bow*rs 
Of amarantine ſhade, fountain, or ſpring, 
Byth' waters of life, where'er they ſat 
In fell;ww/hips of joy, the ſons of light ; 
Haſted. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There is no man but God puts excellent things 
into his poſſeſſion, to be uſed for the common 
good; for men are made for ſociety and mutual 
fellowſhip. Calamy*s Ser mn. 
God having deſigned man for a ſociable creature, 
made him not only with a inclination, and under 
the neceſſity to have f with thofe of his 
own kind, but furniſhed hin aiſo with language, 
which was to be the great inſtrument and c-iuents 
er of ſociety. Lockes 
2. Aſloci..iion ; confederacy ; combination, 
We would not die in that man's company, 
That fears his f://5wv/hip to die with us. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Thoſe laws do bind nien abſolutely, even as they 
wh men, although tiey have never any ſettled fe- 
Lw/h/p, never any ſolid agreemen: amongſt the me 
Hunter. 
Moſt of the other Chi u princes were drawn 
into the fellow/h:p of the war. 
Acolles” s Hiftory of #he Turks. 
3. Equality. 


4 Partnerſhip ; joint intereſt. 


Had ſtill kept onal to poſſeſſion; N | 


Altterbury. | 


Nearer 


F E L. 


Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That felloruſhip in pain divides not ſmart, 

Nor lightens aught each man's 3 load. 
Paradiſe Regain'd. 
O love ! thon fternly doſt thy power maintain, 
And will not beara rival in thy reign ; 
Tyrants and thou all feli diſdain, 
5. Company ; ſtate of being together. 
he great contention of the ſea and ſkies 
Parted our f:!/xu/Þip. But hark, a ſail ! 
Shakeſpeare $ Othelb. 

6. Frequency of intercourſe ; ſocial pleaſure. 

In a great town friends are ſcattered, ſo that 
there is not that fellouſhip which is in leſs neigh- 
bourhoods. Bacon's Eſſays. 

7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for feſtal entertainments, 
with good prefixed. 

He had by his exceſſive good fellowſhip, which 
was grateful to all the company, made himſelf 
* with all the officers of the army. Clarend. 

8. An cſtabliſhment in the college, with ſhare 
in its revenue. 

Coruſodes having, by extreme parſimony, ſav- 
ed thirty pounds out of a beggarly fe/low/hip, went 
to London. Swift. 


D, yen. 


9. | In arithmetic.] That rule of plural propor- 


tion whereby we balance accounts, depending be- 
tween divers perſons, having put together a gene- 
ral ſtock, ſo that they may every man have his 
proportional gain, or ſuſtain his proportional part 
of loſs. Cocker's Arithmetick, 
Fr'LLY. adj, | from fell.] Cruelly ; inhuman- 
ly ; ſavagely ; barbarouſly. 
Fair ye be ſure, but cruel and unkind ; 
As is atyger, that with greedineſs 
_ Hunts after blood, when he by chance doth find 
A feeble beſt doth fe {ly him oppreſs. Spenſ. Sonrets. 
Frio-DE-SE. . J. In law.] He that commit- 
teth felony by murdering himſelf. 
FE LON. . 1 en, French; Felb, low Latin; 
fel, Saxon. | 
t. One who has committed a capital crime. 
I apprehend thee for a felsx her 8 
7 Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
The wily fox, 
Chas'd even amid' the folds ; and made to bleed, 
Like feen, where they did the murd'rous deed. 
Dryden. 
2. A w hitlow; 2 tumour formed between the 
bone and its inveſting membrane, very painful. 
The malign paronychia 1s that which is common- 
iy called a felon. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
FE'Lox. adj. Cruel; traitorous ; inhuman. 
Ay me! what thing on earth, that all things 
breeds, 
Might be the cauſe of fo impatient plight ! 
0 hat fury, or what fiend with fc/on deeds, 
Hath ſtirred up ſo miſchievous defpight ! Spenſer. 
Then bids prepare th' hoſpitable treat, 
Vain ſhews of love to veil his felon hate. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fzro'srovs. od. [from felm.} Wicked; trai- 
torous; 
ſtructive. 
This man conceived the duke's death; but what 
was the motive of that f:{92:0us. conception is in 
the clouds. 
O thieviſh night ! 
Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome f lanicus end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 
Jhat nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd the lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 


To the miſicd and lonely traveller I Milton. 
In thy f:©::c5 heart though venom lies, | 
It does but touch thy Irith pen, and dies. Dryd. 


F=Lo'x10USLY. adv, [from felanious.] In a fe- 
lonious way. 

F=z'.oxovs. adi. from felon. ] Wicked; felo- 
nious. Not uſed, 

J am like for deſperate dole to die, 

Through Helencus force of mine enemy. Spenſ. Poſt. 
Fr LoxY. u. 4 V elonie, Fr. felania, low Latin; 
from felan.] A crime denounced capital by the law ; 

an enormous crime. 
I will make it felony to drink ſmall beer. 
: Shakeſpeare” s Henry VI. 
Fs LT. The preterite of FEEL, which ſee. 


| Which two great ſexes animate the world. 


villainous; 1 x perfidious ; 3 de- 


Wotton. 


F F M 


1. Cloth made of wool united without weaving. 
It were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe 

A troop of horſe with felt. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2. A hide or ſkin. 


that the f li be looſe. Mortimer”s Huyſbandry. 

To FELT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To unite 
without weaving. 

The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, another into Kerſey. 

Hat:'s Origin of Mankind 

To Fr/LTRE. v. a. | from felt. | Tf o clot together 
like felt. 

His ſeltred locks, that on his boſom fell, 

On rugged mountains briers and thorns reſemble. 
Fairfax. 

Fr/LVccA. u. . | Feleu, French; fellon, Arab. 
A ſmall open boat with {x oars. Diet. 

FE'MALE.: ». ſ. ¶ femelle, French; femella, Lat.) 
A ſhe ; one of the tex which brings young; not 
malt, 

God created man in his own image, male and 
female created he them. Gen, i. 27. 
If he offer it of the herd, whether it be male or 
female, he ſhall offer it without blemiſh. Leviticus. 

Men, more divine, | 
Indu'd with intellectual ſenſe and ſoul, 
Are maſters to their Females, and their lords. 


e 
FE/MALE. adj. 
I. Not male. 
Female of ſex it ſeems. | Milton 


Swarming next appear'd _ 
The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone. 
Milton, 
2. Not maſculine ; belonging to a ſhe. 
Other ſans, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons thou wilt deſcry, 
Communicating male and female light; 


Milos. 
Add what wants 

In female ſex, the more to draw his love. Milton. 
He ſcrupled not to eat 


Againſt his better knowledge, not deceiv'd, 


But fondly overcome with female charms. Milton. 
If by a female hand he had foreſeen. 
He was to die, his wiſh had rather been 
The lance or double ax of the fair warrior queen. 
Dryden. 
3. FEMALE Rhymes. Double rhymes ſo called, 
becauſe in French, from which the term is taken, 
they end in e weak or feminine. Theſe rhymes, 
are female : DE | 
Tir exceſs of heat is but a fable; 
We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. 
| Cooley. 
The f-mal: rhymes are in uſe with the Italian in 
every line, with the Spaniard promiſcuouſly, and 
with the French alternately, as appears from the 
Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of the latter poems. 
Dryden's Preface t Ann. Mirab. 
FEE Covert, u. ſ. Fr.] A married woman who 
is alſo ſaid to be under covert baron. H bunt. 
FEMeE Sole. », ſ. [ French. ] A ſingle woman; 
unmarried woman. 


If in the minority of natural. vigour the parts of 
feminaliiy take place, upon the increaſe of growth 
thereof the maſculine appears. Brows's Vuig, 
Fe/MIixINE. adj. | fcemininus, Latin.] 
1. Of the tex that brings young; female. 
Thus we chaſtiſe the god of wine 
With water that is fer.1ancy 
Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath, and ſo concorporate. 
2. Soft; tender; delicate. 
Her heav'nly form 
Angclick, but more ſoft and feninine. 
Milton's Par adiſe Lofl. 
. Effeminate ; emaſculated ; wanting manli- 
nol. 


| feminine, and ſubjected to eaſe and delicacy. 


Relei Viftory. 


Pers. n, , [relr, Saxon.) | 


FemINA'LITY. 1. J. [from femina, Lat.] Fe- 
male nature. 


Err. | 


* 


CI vel. ma. 


Ninias was no man of war at all, but altogether 


To know whether ſheep are ſound or not, ſee | 


ſword and dagger with a 


| eters the uſe of weapons. 


of their oppreſlors. 


FEN 
Pinion, 1. fe A ſhe; one of te ſex that 
brings young; a female. 
O! why did God create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defe& 
Of nature? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, w ithout feminine ? Millor. 
Fe/MoRaAL. adj. | femoralis, Latin.] Belonging 
to the thigh. 
The lar geſt crooked needle ſhould be uled in 
taking up the femoral arteries in amputation. 
Sharps Surgery. 
FEN. u. . Fae, Saxon; vemr, Dutch.| A 
marſh ; low tiat and moitt ground ; a moor; 
a bog. 
Mexico is a city that ſtands in the midſt of a 
great marſh or fen. 1bb"s Deſcription of the World, 
I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fer 
Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen. 
Shakeſpeare's Coroliamis. 
The forface | is of black An earth. Woodw, on Fe,. 
He to Portina's wat'ry marſhes went ; 
Along canal the muddy fer: divides, 


And with a clear _ d current glides. fdd:/. | 


FE'/NBERRY. 
blackberry. 

FexCE. n. . [from defence.] 

I. Guard ; ſecurity ; outwork ; defence. 

That proved not fence enough to the reputation 
Decay of Pity, 

There's no fence againſt inundations, earth- 
quakes, or hurricanes. L' Eftrange. 

To put them out of their parents view, at a 


2. 


. en and %. A kind of 


Shimicr. 


great diſtance, is to expoſe them to the greateſt 
{ dangers of ther whole life, when they have the 


leaſt Fence and guard againſt them, Locke 
Let us hear this awful corps to Cæſar, 5 


And lay it in his ſight, that it may ſtand 


1A Fence betwixt us and the victor's wrath. 


Addiſon's Cato. 
2. Incloſure ; mound ; hedge ; fortified boundary. 
In vain did nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring ſhips, and men pr ophane, 
Invade th' inviolable main; 
Th' eternal fences overleap, 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep. Dryden: Hor. 
Shall I mention make 
Of the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrine lake ? 
Or the diſdainful ſea, that, ſhut from thence, 
Roars round the ſtructure, and invades the fexce ? 
Mew 
Employ their wiles and unavailing care, a 
To paſs the fences and ſurpriſe the fair. 
3- The art of fencing ; defence. 
I bruited my ſkin th” other day, with playing at 
matter of Fence, 
Shak-ſpeare's Merry M ives of N. indlor. 
4. Skill in defence. 
I' prove it on his body, if he dare, 


7 


Deſpite his nice fence and his active practice. 


Soak: i peare. 

To FENCE. Y. a. 

1. To incloſe; to ſecure by an incloſure or 
hedge. 

Ti inhabitants each dale and each plain 
Deſtroved have, each field to waſte is lade; 

In ſeuced towers ſtowed is their grain, 
Before thou cam'ſt this kingdom to invade. Fai: /. 

He hath fexced up my way that I cannot paſs, 
and ſet darkneſs in my paths. Job, xix. 8. 

IThou haſt clothed me with ſkin and fleſh, and 
bath ned me with bones and ſinews. Foo, x. II. 

He went about to make a bridge to a ſtrong city, 
which was ferced about with walls. 2 Mac. Xii. 13. 


See that the churchyard be fenced in with a de- 


nous rail, or other incloſure. Ayliffe's Parergune 
. To guard; to fortify. 
8 much of adders wiſdom 1 have learnt, 
To fine my ear againſt thy ſorceries. Milt. Ar ori. 


With love to friend, th' impatient lover went, 


Feuc 'd from the thorns, and trod the deep-detcent. 


9 
To FENCE. v. . 
1. To practiſe the arts of manual lelence to 
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F E N 


He having got ſome iron, ſhould have it beaten 
into ſwords, and put into his ſervants hands to 
fence with, and bang one another. Locke. 

2. To guard againſt; to act on the defenſive. 

vice is the more ſtubboru as well as the more 
dangerous evil, and therefore in the firſt place to 
be fenced againſt. EL Lo: ke. 

3- To fight according to art, by obviating blows 
as well as giving, a | 

If athroftle ſing, he falls ſtrait a capering : 


He will ferce i his own ſhadow. 


Ihbrke peur e“ Merch. of Venice. 
A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred ; _ 
The ſtooping warriors aiming head to head, 
Engage their claſhing horns ; with dreadful ſound 
The foreſt rattles, and the rocks rebound ; 
They fence and puth, and, puthing, loudly roar, 
Their dewlaps and their ſides are bath'd in gore. 
Dryd n. 
A man that cannot fence will Keep out of bullies 
and zameiters company. | Locke. 
Theſe, being polemical arts, could no more be 
learned alone than fencing or cudgelpliyng. 
| Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
Fu'NcELESS. adj | from fence.) Without in- 
cloſure ; open. | 
Each motion of the heart riſes to fury, 
And love in their weak boſoms 1s a rage 


As terrible as hate, and as deſtruatve : 


So the wind roars o'er the wide fenceliſ ocean, 
And heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 

Alike from North, from South. Rowe*s Jane Thore. 
 Fx'xcEk. a. .. [from fence. ] One who teaches 
or practiſes the uſe of weapons, or ſcience of de- 
fence. | 

Calmneſs is great advantage; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand'rings, and enjoy his frets ; 
As cunning f-ncers ſuffer heat to tire. Herbert. 

A nimble fencer will put in a thruſt ſo quick, 
that the foil will be in your boſom when you 
thought it a yard off. „„ 

FEN COC IB LE. adj. [from fencc.] Capable of de- 
fence. Addliſon. 

FEN CIN G MAS TER. . ſ. ¶ fence and maſter. | One 
who teaches the ſcience of defence, or the uſe of 
Weapons. | 

Fe/xc1xNGSCHooOL. 1. |, [ fence and ſcho:l.] A 
place in which the uſe of weapons 1s taught. 

If a man be to prepare his ſon for duels, I had 
rather mine ſhould be a good wreſtler than an or- 
dinary fencer, which is the moſt a gentleman can 
attain to, unleſs he will be conſtantly in the fencirg- 
ſchool, and every day exerciſing. Ke. 

Fr x-CNKICX ET. n. f. | prilotalpa.] An inſect 
that digs itſelf holes in the ground. 

To FEN D. v. a. [from d:fend.] To keep off; to 


ſhut out. 


Spread with ſtraw the bedding of thy fold, 2 


With fern beneath to fend the bitter cold. 


Dryd u n's Virgil. 

To FEN D. v. n. To diſpute; to ſhift off a charge. 
The dexterous management of terms, and being 
able to fend and prove with them, paſſes for a great 


vice to a ſuperiour lord. 


part of learning; but it is learning diſtin from 


knowledge. Locke. 


FENDER. u. ſ. | from ferd.] 


1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hinder |, 


coals that fall from rolling forward to the floor. 
2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a ſhip 
to Keep off violence. 
FentrAaTION. . ſ. [ fceneratio, Latin.] Uſury ; 
the gain of intereſt ; the practice of increaſing mo- 
The hare figured not only puſilanimity and timi- 
dity from its temper, but fen:ration and uſury from 
its fecundity and ſuperfetation. Brown's V ulgar Err. 
Fs/NUGREEK. 7. ſe | feenum Grecum, Latin. | 
A plant. 
FENNEL. u. .. | fœniculum, Latin.] A plant of 
ſtrong ſcent. | 
A ſav'ry odour blown, more pleas'd my ſenſe 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the tears 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. 


Mz: 
FulxNNELFLOWER. Ly þ [ igelta.] A plant. 


Kon. 


| 


FER 


Fr/nxngtLOIMANT. 2. . [ erula.] A plant. 
FEN NY. «dj. | from f. 
1. Marſhy ; boggy ; mooriſh. _ : 
Driving in of piles is uſed for ſtone or brick 
houſes, and that only where the ground proves 
fenny or moorith. ; Moxon. 
The hungry crocodile, and hiffing ſnake, 
Lurk in the troubl'd ſtream and fan brake. Prior. 
2. Inhabiting the marſh. 
Fillet of a ferny ſnake, _ 
In the caudron boil and bake, 
Fe'xnNxySTONES. A. /. A plant. 
FE/xSUCKED. adj, | fon and ſ«c&.] Sucked out 
of marſhes. 


Shak, Macteth. 


Infect her beauty, 
1 ou fenſuct'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun. 
Shak-ſpeare's King Lear. 

FE/OD. n. ſ. | feodum, low Latin. } Fee; tenure. 

Fr'opAL. adj. | feodaly French, from feod. ] Held 
from another. 

Fr/onarY. z. ſ. [from fecdum, Latin. ] One who 
holds his cftate under the tenure of ſuit and ſer- 
Hanmer. 
40 FEOI F. v. a. | ff, firffer, French; fenffare, 
low Latin. | To put in poſſetiion; to inveſt with 
right. 

'Feorrre. . f. [ feoffats, Latin; fieffe, Fr.) 
One put in poſſeſſion. 

The late earl of Deſmond, before his breaking 
forth into rebellion, conveyed ſecretly all his lands 
to fi-fees in truſt, in hope to have cut off her ma- 
jeſty from the eſcheat of his lands. 

2 Spenſer” s State of Ireland. 

Flor PER. n. ſ. | f.offatsr, low Latin.] One 
who gives policilion of any thing. See FEorF r- 


I MENT. 


Fr/oFFMENT. = / [ fcoffamentum, Latin. ] The 
act of granting poſſeffion. 

Any gift or grant of any honours, caſtles, lands, 
or other immoveable things, to another in fee-ſim- 
ple, that is, to him and his heirs for eyer, by the 
delivery of ſeiſin of the thing given: when it is 
in writing, it is called a deed of feoffment; and in 
every F off ment the giver is called the feoffor, ferffa- 


tor, and he that receiveth by virtue thereof the fe- 


offee, f.off.1tus. The proper difference between a 
feofter and a donor is, that the feoffer gives in fee- 
tiimple, the donor in fee-tail. Cravel. 

FER CITY. nf. | feracitas, Lat. | Fruitfulneſs; 


fertility. Di. 
FE'RAL, adj. | feralis, Latin.] Funereal; dead- 
ly. Di. 


FTRIA YT LON. n. f. | feriatio, Lat.] The act of 
keeping holiday; ceſſation from work. 
As though there were any feriation in nature, 


| this ſeaſon is commonly termed the phyſicians va- 


cation. Brown, 
FE'RINE. adj. | ferims, Lat.] Wild; ſavage. 
The only difficulty is touching thoſe feine, nox- 


wolves, bears. Hale. 

FEr1NENESS. n. ſ. [from ferine.] Barbarity ; 
ſavageneſs, wildneſs. | 

A ferine and neceffitous kind of life, a conver- 
ſation with thoſe that were fallen into a barbarous 
habit of life, would aſſimilate the next generation 
to barbariſm and fermeneſs. Hale. 
FE'RITY. 2. . | feritas, Latin.] Barbarity ; cru- 
elty ; wildneſs; ſavageneſs. 

He reduced him from the moſt abje& and ſtu- 
pid ferity to his ſenſes, and to ſober reaſon. 

| Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

To FERME NT. v. a. | fermento, Lat. fermenter, 
French. ] To exalt or rarify by inteſtine motion 
of parts. 

Ye vig'rous ſwains ! while youth ferments your 

blood, 
And purer fpirits ſwell the ſprightly flood, 
Now range the hills, the thickeſt woods beſet, 
Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. 
8 - P op. 

To FERME/NT. v. n. To have the parts put into 
inteſtine motion. 
2 T. u. ſ. | ferment, Freneh; fermemum, 

in. 


= That which cauſes inteftine motion. 


10us, and untameable beaſts; as lions, tygers, | ' 


FER 


The ſemen puts females into a fever upon im- 
pregnation; and all animal humours which poiſon, 
are putrefying ferments. Floyer on the Humour, 

2, Inteſtine motion; tumult. 

Subdue and cool the ferment of deſire. g 

Regers's Sermons. 

FERMEN TABLE. adj. | from ferment.] Capable 
of fermentation. 

FerME/XTAL. adj. from ſerment.] Having the 
power to cauſe fermentation. Not uted. 

Cucumbers, being Wateriſh, fill the veins with 
cruce and windy ſeroſities, that contain little ſalt 
or ſpir it, and debilitate the vital acidity and fer mn »= 
tal faculty of the ſtomach. Arcon. 

FERMENTATION. . /. | formentatio, Latin.] A 
flow motion of the inteſtine particles of a mixt 
body, arifing uſually from the operation of ſome 
active acid matter, which rarifies, exalts, and ſub- 
tilizes the ſoft and ſulphureous particles: as when 
leaven or yeſt rarifies, lightens, and ferments 
bread or wort. And this motion differs much 
from that uſually called ebullition or efferveſcence, 
which is a violent boiling and ſtruggling be: ween 
an acid and alkali, when mixed together. Hiri. 

The juice of grapes, after fermentation, will yield 
a ſpirits ardens, Boyle. 

A man, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming 
them into expreſſions, gives them a new kind of 
fermentation; which works them into a finer body, 
and makes them much clearer than they were be- 
fore. Collier of Friendſhip. 

| The ſap, in fluent dance, 

And lively fermentation, mounting, ſpreads 

All this innumerous colour'd ſcene of things. 

: Thomſon. 

FerMe/NTATIVE., adj. | from ferment.] Cauſ- 
ing fermentation; having the power to cauſe fer- 
mentation. ; 

Aromatical ſpirits deſtroy by their fermentative 
heat. Artuthnot. 

FERN. ». /. [reann, Saxon.] A plant. 

The leaves are formed of a number ok ſmall 
pinnules, dentated on the edges, and ſet cloſe one 
by another on ſlender ribs. On the back of theſe 
pinnules are produced the ſeeds, ſmall and ex- 
tremely nnmerous. The country people eſteem it 
a ſovereign remedy decocted for the rickets in 
children. Hill. 

Black was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood, 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn; 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were 

worn. | Dryden. 
There are great varieties of rn in different 
parts of the world; but they are ſeldom cultivated 
in gardens. : Miller. 
. Fr/axy. adj. [from fern.] Overgrown with 
ern. 


The herd ſuffic'd, did late repair 

| To ferry heaths, and to their foreſt-lare. 
Fero'cious. adj, | ferox, Lat. feroce, Fr.] 
I. Savage; fierce. 

Smedley roſe in majeſty of mud ; 
Shaking the horrors of his ample brows, 
And each ferecicus feature grim with ooze. Pope. 
2. Ravenous; rapacious. | 
The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, un- 
to beaſts and fowls of the air, is fruitful even un- 
to ſuperfetation ; but the lion and frocics animal 
| hath young ones but ſeldom, and but one at a time. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
FERO“OIT v. n. /. | ferocitar, Latin ; ferocite, Fr. 
from ferocicus.] Savageneſs; wildneſs ; fierceneſs. 
An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, with 
the remarkable flatneſs of my noſe, and extent of 
my mouth, have procured me the name of lion. 
| EEE. Adaiſon's Guardian. 
Untaught, uncultivated, as they were 
Inhoſpitable, full of fero. ity, Philip's Briton, 
FERREOUS. adj. | ferreus, Lat. / Irony; of iron. 
In the body of glaſs there is no ferreous or mag- 
netical nature. Brown's Valgar, Errours. 
FE'RRET. ». /. | fured, Welſh; faret, French ; 
ferret, Dutch; viverra, Latin.] i | 
1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long ſnout, 
uſed to catch rabbits, 


Dry. | 


= | They are ſaid to have been 
brought hither from Africa. 


FER 


With what an eager earneſtneſs ſhe looked, | 
having threatning, not only in her ferret eyes, but 
while the f poke, her noſe ſeemed to threaten her 
chin. Sidney. 

Cicero 

Looks with ſuch ff and ſuch fiery eyes, 

As we have ſeen him. Shakeſp. Fulias Ceſar. 

Coneys are taken either by ferrets or purſe-ncts. 

Mortimer. 

2. A Kind of narrow woollen tape. 

To Fr/eirtT. v.a. | from the noun.] To drive 
out of lurking places, as the ferret drives the 
coney. 


The archbiſhop had ferreted him out of all his | 


holds. Heylin. 
Fe'RRETTER. 1. /. from ferret.] One that 
- haunts another in his privacies. 

Fr/aRIaGe. n. ſ. [from ferry.] The fare paid at 
a fe Try. 

FRAU “OI NOS. adj. | ferrugineux, French; fer- 
rugin.us, Latin. ] Partaking of the particles and 
qualities of iron. 

They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, ferru- 
ginuus, ſaline, petrefying, and bituminous. 

Ray on the Creation, 

Fe/RRUL 8. ». /. [from fm, iron, Latin.] An 
iron ring put round any thing to keep it from 
cracking. 

The fingers ends are ſtrengthened with nails, as 
we fortify "the ends of our ſtaves or forks with iron 
hoops or ferrule Fo Ray, 

To FERRY. v. a. [ranan, to paſs, Saxon; fubr, 
German, a paſſage. Skhimr;y imagines that this 
whole family of words may be deduced from the 
Latin vel. 

ſuch muſt be ſought, may not theſe words be 
more naturally derived from ferri, to be carried?! 
To carry over in a boat. 
Cy mocles heard and ſaw, 
He loudly call'd to ſuch as were aboard, 
The lictle bark unto the ſhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford, Fa. NP ucen, 
To FE RY. v. 2. To paſs over water in a veſſel 
of carriage. , 
Thence hurried back to fire, 
They #:r+y over this Lethzan ſound 
Bot! to and fro, their ſorr ow to augment. 
Nilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
FE“ RR. 


dar. Yo. . [from the verb, and boar.) 


1, A veiſtl of carriage; a veſſel in which goods 
er paſſengers are carried over water. 
By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 
Unto the other ide of that wide ſtrand, 
Where the was rowing, and for paſſage ſought: 
Him needed not long call, the ſoon to hand 
_ Herf-»»y brought. Feiry Queen. 
Bring them with imagin'd ſpeed | 
Unto the Tr.ject, to tie common ferry 
Whichtraodes to l Shak-! [ps Mech. of Vin. 
A fila to carry over the king" s houſhold. 
2 Samuel, xix. 18. 
I went doven to the river Brent in the ordinary 
fer i. | Addiir Cl. 
2. The paſſage over which the ferry boat pailes. 
Fe/axy Man... ſ. | ferry and m7. | One who 
Keeps a ferry; one who for hire tranſports- gods 
and pulengers over the water. 
I pſt, methonght, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim 7 5 u½ Which pocts Write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
$»ak:{peare's Richard III. 
7 he en fert ymnan of e, that waficd 
over the dend bodies from Memphis, was made by 
the Greets the f 71 327 Of hell, and ſolemn ſtories 
taifed after him. \ Brown. 
The orifly hy in of hell deny'd | 
Zneas entrance, till he knew hits guide. 
Reofuommon, 


Frzrn r. Common terminations are the 
fame is in Eagliſh an army; coming from the 
Saxon word py 5 | Gitfon 

FER ILE. { f-rtile, French; ; fertilis, Lat.] 


1. Fruitful; 0. | = 4 it; plenteous. 
I had hope of F rance, 
As fir * as I hope for fertile England. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


| ground. 


I do not love Latin originals ; but if | 


[Or fingular and raih. 


FER 


T have had a large, a fair, and a pleafant field ; 
ſo fertile, that it has given me two harveſts in a 
Summer. Dryden. 

I aſk whether in the ancaltivated waſte of 
America, a thouſand acres yield as many conve- 
niences of life as ten acres of equally eile land 
do in Devonthire ? Locke. 

View the wide earth adorn'd with hills and 

woods, 
Rich in her herds, and fertils by her floods. 
Blackmore. 
2. With of before the thing produced. 
The earth is / rtile of all Kind of grain. 5 
Camd n' Remains. 

This happy country is extremely f-:ti/r, as % 
thoſe above, ſo likewiſe F its productions under 
Woodward. 

FEe/RTILENESS. v. ſ. [from fertile. ] Fruitful- 
neſs ; fecundity. 


To Fee TYLITATE. v. a. [from fertile,] To fe- 


cundate; to fertilize ; to make fruitful or pro- 
ductive. Not in uſe. 
A cock will in one day fertilitote the whole ra- 


| cemation or cluſter of eggs not excluded in many 


weeks after. Brown. 
FtrTVLITY. z. . [ fertilitas, 5 Fecun- 
dity; abundance ; plenteouſneſs. 
I w ill go root away 
The noiſome weeds, that without profit ſuck 
The ſoil's ferti/ity from wholefome flowers. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Paradiſe itſelf exceeded in beauty and „ei 
and theſe places had but a reſemblance the: cok. 
Ralci 7 bs Hi %%. 
The quickneſs of the imagination is een in the 
inv ention, the fertility in the fancy, and the accu- 
racy in the expreflion. Hryden. 


To inundations, Egypt, through which tlie Nile 


lows, and the Indies owe their extraordinary fer- 
/ %, and thoſe mighty crops they produce after 
theſe waters are withdrawn. Woodward, 

To FERTILI“Z E. v. a. | fertiliſer, French. ] To 
make fruitful; to make plenteous; to make pro- 


ductive; to fecund2te. 


Rain-water carries along with it a ſort of ter- 
reſtrial matter that f- iliges the land, as being pro- 
per for the formation of vegetables, 

Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


FE/rRTILY. adv. [from fertile.] e 


plenteouſly ; plentifully; abundantly. 
FERVENCY. . /. | ferv:ns, Latin.) 
1. Heat of mind; ardour ; eagerneſs, 
Your diver 
Pid hang a fiſh on his hook, which he 
W. ith 4% ; o drew up. 


Sh: rhe ſpec ares Arto ny ee. N 


2. Pious ardour ; flame of devotion ; zul. 
We have on all ſides loſt much of our brit fer- 
Vency towards God, | | Hooker, Dechcation. 
There mult be zeal and fervency in him which 
propoſeth for the reſt thoſe ſuits and ſupplications, 
which they by their Joyful acclamations muſt ra- 
tify. ' Hofer. 
When you pray, let it be with attention, with 
fervency, and with perſeverance. 
Wake's Preparation for Death. 
FrinvesT. adj. ¶ fervens, Latin; fervent, Fr. 
1. Hot; boiling. 
The fountains 
Bubbliog wave did ever freſhly wade 
Ne ever would through fe vat Summer fade. 
Sper 1. 
From the phlegmatick humour, the proper al- 
lay of fn blood, will flow a future n 
and ſærenitude. Matis 
2. Hot in temper; vehement. 
They that are more f/1v:n: to diſpute, be not 
always the moſt able to determine. loader. 
2 Ardent in piety; warm in zeal; flaming 
with devotion. 
This man being fer vert? in the ſpirit, taught di- 
ligently the things of the Lord. 
So ſpake the fervent angel ; but his zeal 
None ſeconded, as out of ſeaſon judg d, 
 Milan's Paradi/- L oft. 
Let all enquiries into the myſtorious points of |t 


theology be carried on with fervent petitions to 


As, Xviii. 25. 


| 


Frs 


God, that he would diſpoſe their minds to dire& 


all their Kill to the promotion of a good life. 
South's Sermons, 
FERVENTLY. adv. [from fervent. ] 
1. Eagerly; vehemently. 
They all that charge did fer vently apply; 
With greedy malice and importune toil. 
Fairy Quten. 
2. With pious ardour ; with holy zeal. 
Epaphras ſaluteth you, labourtng fervently for 
Yeu in Praycrs. Col: Nan, iv. 12. 
He cares not how or what he ſuifers, ſo he ſuf- 


fer well, and be the friend of Cirit; nor Where 


nor when he ſutfers, ſo he may do it frequently, 
favatly, and acc coptably, Taylar, 

Fr ERV 1D. adj. 7 FU! us, : 

1. Hot; burning; boi ling. 

2. Feen : enger; - Zcalous. 

FERVI DI TX. . /. [from fer vid. 

1. Heat. 

2. Zeal; paſſion; ardour. 

Fe'xvIpNess. u. ſ. [from f.rvid.] Ardour of 
mind; zeal ; paſſion. | 

As to the healing of Malchus's ear, in the ac- 
count of the meek Lamb of God, it was a kind 
of injury done to him by the ſur4idn;jr of St. Pe- 
ter, who knew not yet what ſpirit he was of. 

Be 1% ; S-rmon's 


FERULA. u. if [ ferule, French ; from feruta, 


Latin, | 


| giant fennel, Latin.} An inſtrument of correction 


with Which young ſcholars are beaten on the 
hand: ſo named becauſe ancientiy che ſtalks of 
fennel were ufed for this purpoſe. 

Theſe differ as much. as the rod and ferzla, 

| Shed; Grammar, 

To FE'RULE. v. a. To chaſtiſe with the ferula. 

Fr/rvouR. 2. /. [ fervor, Latin; fervacr,. Fr.] 

1. Heat; warmth. 

Were it an undeniable truth that an effectual 
ferwvour proceeded from this ſtar, yet would not 
the ſame determine the opinion. Brown's Val. Err. 

Like bright Aurora, whoſe refulgent ray 
Foretells the fes vu of enſuing day, 

And warns the ſhepherd with his flocks retreat 


Jo leafy ſhadows, from the threatned heat. Waller. 


Theſe filver drops, like morning dew, 
Foretell the fervor of the day; 

So from one cloud ſoft thow'rs we view., 
And blaſting lightninzs burſt away. ho 

2. Heat of mind; zeal. 

Odious it muſt needs have been to aboliſh that 
which all had held for the ſpace of many ages, 
without reaſon ſo great as might in the eyes of im- 
partial men appear ſufticient to clear them from 
all blame of raſh proceedings, if in fer vaur of 


zeal they had removed ſuch things. Hookers 
11. ply deſpair bath ſeiz d her; 
Or, wing'd with fu of her love, the s flown 


to her defir d Potthumus. Sb ſpe. wes 's Cymbe line. 

z. Ardour of piety. 

There will be at Loretto, in a few ages more, 
jewels of the greateſt value in Europe, if the de- 
votion of its PF inces continues in its preſent fe- 
var. Aaddiſon on Italy. 

FE'SCUE. u. f D veeſe, Dutch; 5e, French.) 
A ſmall wire by which thote who teach to read 
point out the letters. 

reach hum an alphabet upon his fingers, making 
the points of his fingers of his left hand bot! on 
the inſide to ſignify ſome letter, when any of 
them is pointed at by the fore-finger of the right 
hand, or by any Kind of Vue. Weld :. 

Teach them how man! y paMons ought to move; 

For fuch as cannot think, can noyer love; 
And fince they needs will judge the poet's art, 
Point 'em w yy 4 to each thi ing part, Dry, 
" F+'sELS. u. /. A Kind of baſe grain. 

Di'dain not /*/e1s or poor vech to ſow, 

Or care to make E 85 ptian lentils thrive, 
May's Virgil. 

FE3SE, ». /. [In heraldry. | 

The fe, is ſo called of the Latin word f-:/c:.., a 
band or girdle, potleling the third part of the 
efcutcheon over the midille ; if there be above 
one, you muſt cal them bars; if with the field 

there be odd N as ſcven or nine, then you 
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Muſr name the field, and ſay ſo many bars; if 


Jing corrupted, Junius] To rankle; to corrupt; 


the ſore which had deeply feftered within me. 


| Mult lie and Feger. 


ſhall bleed and ſmart ; but it is treachery that 


| moſt fe/tinate preparation; we are bound to the 


| ſpeedily ; with ſpeed. 


hurry. t; 
FESTIVAL. adj. feſivus, Latin. ] Pertain- 
ing to feaſts; joyous. 


And merrily ſing and ſport, and play; 
is Oriana's nuptial day. 


Ide daughter of Jephtha came to be worſhip- 


FE S 


even, as ſix, eight, or ten, you muſt ſay barwiſe, 

or barry of fix, eight, or ten, as the King of 
Hungary bears argent and gules barry of eight. 

: Peacham on Blazoning. 

To Fe's TER. v. u. | feſt, in Bavarian, a ſwel- 

to grow virulent, 


I might, even in my lady's preſence, diſcover 


Sidney, 
Inward corruption and infected fin, 5 

Not purg'd, not heal'd, behind remained ſtill, 

And f:/tering ſore did rankle yet within. Fairy Qu. 
How ſhould our fs/ered ſores be cured > Hofer. 
I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart 

To hear themſelves remember'd. 

— Well might they fe/ter 'gainſt ingratitude, 

And tent themſelves with death. Shakef. Cor iolunus. 

Mind that their ſouls | 
May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire 
From off theſe fields, where, wretches, their 
poor bodies 

Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
There was imagination, that between a Knight 

whom the duke had taken into ſome degree of fa- 

vour, and Felton, there had been ancient quarrels 

not yet well healed, which might perhaps be fe/- 

tering in his breaſt, and by a certain inflammation 

produce this effect. Wotton. 
Paſſion and unkindneſs may give a wound that 


makes it Her. South, 
FE'STINATE. adj. [ feſtinatus, Latin.] Haſty ; 
hurried. A word not in uſe. 
Adviſe the duke, where you are going, to a 


like. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Fe's TINATELY. adv, [from f://inate.] Haſtily ; 
Not in ute. 
Take this key ; give enlargement to the ſwain, 
and bring him feſtinately hither. | 
Shakeſpeare's Lowe's Labour Loſt. 
Fes TINA T ION. u. . | Feſtinatio, Latin.] Haſte ; 


He appeared at great tables, and fe//ival enter- 
tainments, that he might manifeſt his divine cha- 
rity to men. Alterbury. 

Fe's T1vaL. n. ſ. Time of feaſt; anniverſary- 
day of civil or religious joy. | 

So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before ſome feſtivul, 
To an impatient child that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. Shakeſp. Romes and Juliet. 

Th' invited ſiſters with their graces bleſt 
Their feſtivals. Sandys. 

The morning trumpets feſtival proclaim'd 
Through each high ſtreet. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

Follow, ye nymphs and ſhepherds all, 
Come celebrate this f//tival, | 


Granville, 
. By ſacrifice of the tongues they purged away 
whatever they had ſpoken amiſs during the fe/ti- 
wal, ' Broome on the Odyſſiy. 
The f://ival of our Lord's reſurrection we have 
celebrated, and may now conſider the chief con- 
ſequence of his reſurrection a judgment to come. 
. Atterbury*s Sermons, 
Fe's T1vE. adj. | f:fiivas, Latin. ] Joyous ; gay; 
befitting a feaſt, © 57. ig 
The glad circle round them yield their ſouls 
To fe/{:ve mirth and wit that Knows no gall. 
3 T homfon.. 
: "= TYvITY. . .. [ fftivitas, Latin; from e- 
t. be. 
1. Feſtival; time of rejoicing. 


ped as a deity, and had an annual feſtivity obſerved 
unto her honour, Brown. 

There happening a great and ſolemn feftivity, 
ſuch as the ſheep-ſhearings uſed to be, David con- 
Jeſcends to beg of a rich man ſome ſmall repaſt. 
: Z | South, | 
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by fe/{tvity and joy of a holy-day. - 


or portion. 


ration. 
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2. Gaiety ; joyfulneſs ; temper or behaviour be- 


fitting a feaſt. - 
To ſome perſons there is no better inſtrament 


to cauſe the remembrance, and to endear the af- 


fection to the article, than the recommending it 
Taylor. 


Fes To/ox. n. þ. C Feſton, French. ] An ornament 


of carved work in the form of a wreath or gar- 
land of flowers, or leaves twiſted together, thick- 
eſt at the middle, and ſuſpended by the two ex- 
tremes, whence it hangs down perpendicularly. 


. Harris. 
FE'/s Tu IX R. adj. | feſtucca, Latin. ] Straw-co- 


lour between green and yellow. 


Therein may be diſcovered a little inſect of a 


feflucine of pale green, reſembling a locuſt or graſs- 
hopper. 


Bi own. 


Fes Tu'covs. adj. [ fe/fuca, Latin.] Formed of 


ſtraw. 


We ſpeak of ftraws, or feftucous diviſions, 


lightly drawn over with oil. 


| | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To FET. v. a. 
Not in uſe. 

Get home with thy fewel, make ready to fe, 


The ſooner the eaſter carriage to get. 


Tufſer's Huſbandry. 

But for he was unable them to fer, 
A little boy did on him ſtill attend. Fairy Queen. 
And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to je- 


hoiakim, who ſlew him with the ſword. | 
Feremiah, xxvi. 23. 


FT. n. ſ. [I ſuppoſe from fai/, French, a part 
A piece. Not in uſe. 

The bottom clear, 

Now laid with many a fer 

Of ſeed- pearl, ere ſhe bath'd her there 

Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 

To FETCH. v. . preter. fetched ; anciently fer, 
unleſs it rather came from To fer. [reccan, pexan, 


Saxon. 


1. To go and bring. 
5 They have devis'd a mean 
How he her chamber-window will aſcend, 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down. 
Shakeſpeare. 
We will take men to fetch victuals for the people. 
a | Fudge. 
Go to the flock, and fetch me from DEC 4 "au 
kid goats. Gen, xxvil. . 
The ſeat of empire, where the Iriſh come, 
And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. 
Waller. 


Draw forth the monſters of th” abyſs profound, | 


Or fcb th' ærial eagle to the ground. Pope. 
2. Toderive; to draw. 
' On you, nobleſt Engliſh, 


Whoſe blood is fetch: from fathers of war-proof. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


3. To ſtrike at a diſtance. 
The conditions of weapons, and their improve- 


ments, are the fe:ching afar off; for that outruns 
the danger, as it is ſeen in ordnance and muſkets. 


Bacon's Eſſays. 
4. To bring to any ſtate by ſome powerful ope- 


In ſmells we ſee their great and ſudden effect in 


fetchins men again, when they ſwoon. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
At Rome any of thoſe arts immediately thrives, 


under the encouragement of the prince, and may 
be fetched up to its perfection in ten or a dozen 
years, which is the work of an age or two in other 
countries. 


Addiſan on Italy. 
5. To draw within any confinement or prohi- 


bition. 


General terms may ſufliciently convey to the 


people what our intentions are, and yet not fetch 
us within the compaſs of the ordnance. 


Sander ſon. 
6. To produce by ſome kind of force, 
Theſe ways, if there were any ſecret excellence 


among them, would fetch it out, and give it fair 
opportunities to advance itſelf by. 


Milton on Education. 
An human ſoul without education is like marble 


in the quarry, which ſhews none of its beauties 


To fetch; to go and bring. 
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till the fill of the poliſher fecher out the colours;. 
| Addijon's Speft nts . 
7. To perform: It is applied to motion or 
cauſe. | 
I'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affections; though the king 
Hath charg'd you ſhould not ſpeak together. 
W oy af Cymbeline. 
When evening grey doth riſe, I fetch my round 

Over the mount. Milton. 

To come to that place they muſt fetch a compaſs 
three miles on the right hand through a foreſt. 

Kmlles's Hiſtary. 

8. Toperform with ſuddennefs or violence, 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and vhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing 

loud. Shakeſpeare. 

The fox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps 
at a delicious cluſter of grapes. L' Eſtrange. 

Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that 
loſt her beauty by the ſmall pox, ſhe fe:ches a deep 
ſigh. | Addiſon. 

9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 

Mean time flew our ſhips, and ſtreight we fetcht 
The ſyrens iſle; a ſpleenleſs wind fo ſtretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our _ 

If earth, induſtrious of herſelf fetch day 

Travelling eaſt ; and with her part averſe 

From the ſun's beam, meet night ; her other 

| part 

Still luminous by his ray. Milton“ Paradiſe Loft. 

- The hare laid himſelf down and took a nap ; for, 
ſays he, I can fetch up the tortoiſe when I pleaſe. 
- L'Fftrange. 


MON. 


ro. To obtain as its price. 
During ſuch a ſtate, ſilver in the coin will never 
fetch as much as ſilver in the bullion. Locke. 
ToFETCH.v.n. To move with a quick return. 
Like a ſhifted wind unto a ſail, 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about. 
| Shak: ſpears. 
Fr ron. e. /. [from the verb.] A ſtratagem 
by which any thing is indirectly performed; by 
which one thing ſeems intended and another is 
done; a trick; an artifice. | | 
An envious neighbour is eaſy to find, 
His cumberſome fetches are ſeldom behind : 
His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can; 
His purpoſe once gotten, a pin for thee then. 
Tuffer, . 
It is a fetch of wit; 
You laying theſe ſlight ſullies on my ſon, 
As twere a thing a little ſoil'd  th' working. 
a ; Shak:ſpeare's Hamlet. 
But Sidrophel, as full of tricks | 
As rota men of politicks, 
Streight caſt about to over-reach 
Th' unwary conqu'ror with a fetch. Hudib. 
With this feteb he laughs at the trick he hath - 
plaid me. Stilling Hroe. 
The fox had a fetch in't. L' Efirange. 
From theſe inſtances and feiches 
Thou mak'ft of horſes, clocks and watches; 
Quoth Mat, thou ſeem'ſt to mean 
That Alma 1s a mere machine. P. iar. 
FE T CHER. n. ſ. | from flech.] One that fetches 
any thing. g N 
FE TI D. adj. [ fetidus, Latin; fetid, French. 
Stinking ; rancid ; having a ſmell ſtrong and of- 
fenſive. 
Moſt putrefactions are of an odious ſme!l ; for 
they ſmell either fc::d or mouldy. | 
Þacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
In the moſt ſevere orders of the church of 
Rome, thoſe who practiſe abſtinence, feel after it 
fetid hot eructations. | Arbuthro. 
Plague, fierceſt child of Nemeſis divine, 
Deſcends from Ethiopia's poiſon'd woods, 
From ſtifled Cairo's filth and fetid fields. 
Tom fan's Summer, 
Fze/T1DNEss. . /. [from fetid.] The quality of 
ſtinking. ; | . 
Fe'TLoCK..-. ſ. | fect and hk] A tuft of hair 
that grows behind the paſtern joint of many 
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he ſes : horſes of a tow ſize have ſcarce any ſuch 
tuft. Farris Dict. 
Their wounded ſteeds 
Fret fu he deep m gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. 
Shake ſpet er: 3 Henry V. 
— White were the fer!;#; of his feet before, 
And on his front a ſaowy ſtar he bore. 
Dr yden's Virgil. 
; Feiror. n. . | fo rr, Latin.] A ftink; a 
ſtench; a ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. 


The f:tor may diſcover itſelf by ſweat and hu- 


mour. Brown. 
When the ſymptoms are attended with a f tor 
ef any Kind, ſuch a diſcaſe will be cured by aceſ- 


est 1ubſtances, and none better than whey. 
A: buthnit on Dict, 


FETTER. »n./. It is commonly uſed in the | 


from ut; petrene,. Saxon. ] 
feet; chains by Which walking is 


plural fs. 
Chains for the 
hindered, 
Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, 
aud Iixe manacles. on the. ris lt _y 
Eccbeſ. xxi. 19. 
Drawing aſter me the chains and hte, where- 


unto I Have been ticd, I have by other mens er- 


rours failed. Kaleigh, 
Paſſions too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. 
The wretch in double Fters bound, 


Your potent mercy may releaſe. Prior. 


Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg that 


Jait before had been ſo much pained by the fit. 


Addi, 5. : 


I thought her pride 
Had broke your fettes, and aſſur d your by eedom. 
A. Philips. 
To FFC T TER. . a. from the noun. ] To bind; 
to enchain; to ſhackle ; to tie. It is properly uſed 
of the. cet, but is applied to other reſtraints. 
Neither ber great worthineſs, nor his own fuf- 
fering for her, could / fettry his fickleneſs. Siducy. 
| My conſcience ! thou art fetrer'd 
More than my ſhanks and wriſts. 


Shak: peur 5 Cymbeline. I 


Fetter ſtrong madneſs ina filken thread; 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 
Shakeſprare. 
Toth a maſter chide his ſervant becauſe he doth 
not come, yet knows that the ſervant is chained 
and fett.r:d, fo as he cannot move? 
Bram{ia'l againf II bet. 
A chain which man to fetter man has made; 
By artifice impos'd, by fear obey'd. Prior. 
To FETT LE. v. „. | A cant word from Fel. 
To do trifling buſineſs ; to ply the hands without 
labour. 


When your maſter is moſt buſy in company, | 


eome in and pretend to fee about the room ; and 
if he chides, ſay you thought he rung the bell. 
Sev 2 Diregiom to the Footmon. 
Fr'rus. u. {. {| fta, Latin.] Any animal in 
embrio; any thing yet in the womb; any thing 
woborn. | 
That paradox of Hippocrates ſome learned phy- 
ficians have of late revived, that the eu reſpircs 
3n the womb. Boyle. 
Fru. u. ſ. peahd, enmity, Sn W el; 
oontention; oppoſition 3 War. 
Iheugh men would find fuch mortal Far, 5 
In tharizg of their public goods. Hiibras, 
In former ages it was a policy of France to raiſe 
and cheriſh inteſtine fd and difcords in Great 
Britain. | ddijon. 
Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remoteſt regions 
Lie half uipeopſed by the feuds of Rome. 
0d. dif: ms Catc. 
 FEU'DAL. adj. | feud. lis, low Latin.] Per- 
aining to fees, feus, or tenures by which lands 
are held of a ſuperiour lord. 


Fev'vAaLl. ». ſ. A dependance; ſongething held | 


by tenure : a fee ; a feu. 
Wales, that was not alw ays the frudu territory 
&f England, having been governed by} a prince of 


Dryden. 
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their own, had laws utterly ſtrange to the laws of 
England, Tale, 

Fev'vaTory. n. ſ. [from Feudal? One who 
holds not in chief, but by ſome conditional tenure 


from a ſuperiour. 


The duke of Parma was tempted to be true to 
that enterprize, by no leſs promiſe than to be 
made a feudutory, or beneficiary king of England, 
under the ſeignory in chief of the pope, and the 
protection of SPI Bacon. 

FE/VER. . /. [u., French; febris, Latin. ] 
A diſeaſe in which the body 18 violently heated, 
and the pulſe quickened, or in which heat and cold 
prevail by turns. It is ſometimes continual, ſome- 
times intermittent. 

Think'ſt thou the fiery fei will go ont 

With tities blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Duncan is in his grave; 
After life's fit ful fever he ſleeps well. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Should not a ling'ring fever be remov'd, _ 
Becaufe it long has rag'd within my blood x 


He had never dreamed in his life, 'till he had 
the fever he was then newly recovered of. Locke. 
To Fu/vER. v. a. [from the noun.] To put into 
2 fever. 
The white hand of a lady fever thee !' 
Shake to look on't. 
Shak. bear- Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Her blood all fever d, with a furious leap, 
She {prung from bed diſtracted in her Peng 
ryacn. 


FE/vERE T. n. J. from #+ wer. ] A light feder; ; 


febricula. 
A light feveret, or an old quartan ague, 1s not a 


fuftici tent excuſe for non-appearance. 
Avyliffe's Parergon. | 


plant. 
Common fer-rfew is the fort uſed in medicine, 


and is found wild in many parts of England. 


Fe/veERISH. ad [from fever. ] 

1. Diſeaſed with a fever. 
To other climates beaſts and birds retire, 

And feveriſh nature burns in her own fire. 


that is, its juices more alkaline, the milk turns 
from its native genuine whitenefs to yellow. 
£rbuthnot on Almentss | 
2. Tending to fever. 
A feveriſh diſorder diſabled me. 
| Swift to Pope. 
3 Uncertain; inconſtant; now hot, now cold. 
We toſs and turn about our fevc1i/bþ will, 
WW hen all our eaſe muſt come by lying ſtill; 
For all the happineſs mankind can gain, 
Is not in pteaſure, but in reſt from pain. 
 Dryder's Ind. Fmp. 
4. Hot ; burning. 
And now four days the ſun had ſeen our woes, 
Four nights the moon beheld the inceſſant fire; 
It ſeem'd as if the ſtars more fickly rote, 
And farther from the fever!/> North retire, 
Drygaen's Ann. Mir. 
Fr/veRISHNESS. 7. /. [from fever: .] A Bight 
diſorder of the feveriſh kind. 
Fx 5 adj. | f vreux fe, French; 
(. 
7 1. Troubled with a fever or ague. 
Thou mal'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the 
World | 
Were feuern and did ende. 
2. Having the nature of a fever. 
All fv'rous kinds, 


from 


Shakeſp. Coriol. 


Convulfions, epilephes, fierce catarrhs. 


M:1:on's Paradiſe Loft 

2. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that ſouth- 
ern winds, blowing much, without rain, do cauſe 
a fevers diſpoſition of the year ; but with rain 


not. Bacon; Natur al li af 


| 


þ 


C 


Dryden. 


FE'VERFEW. . J. | febris and fugo, Latin] 4 


Miller. j 


Creech. | 
When an animal that gives ſuck turns feveri/h, | 


þ 


with afford greater or leſs variety. 


* 
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rr'yrxx. adj. [from fever.] Diſeaſed wit a. 


fever. 
O Rome, thy head 
Is drown'd in ſleep, and all thy body fev'ry. 


Ben Fonſon's Catiline, 


FEUILLAGE. n. J. [French.] A bunch or 


row of leaves. 


Of Homer's head J incloſe the outline, that you, 
may determice whether you would have it fo 
large, or reduced to make room for f:ui/lage or 


laurel round the oval. Jervas to Pope. 
FEU'ILLEMORT, a. f. French. | The co- 
lour of a faded leaf, corrupted commonly to h- 
J mot. 7 
FE'UTERER. u. 1 A dog-Keoper : perhaps the 
cleaner of the kennel. 


FEW. adj. eo, peopa, Saxon; fu, Da- 
niſh.] | 

1. Not many; not in a great number. 

We are left but f-wv of many. Yer, 


So much the thirft of honour fires the blood ; 
' So many would be great, fo f be good; 
For who would virtue for licriclf reg: rd, 
Or wed without the portion of reward ? Dr yd. Juv. 
On Winter ſeas we fewer itorms behold, 
Than foul diſeaſes that infect the old. 
£ryder's Virg. Geor., 
Men have fewer or more ſimple ideas from 
without, according as the object they converſe 
Locke. 
The fever ſtill you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. 
FPop?s Horace. 
Party 1s. this madneſs of many for the gain of a 
few. Swifts 
The imagination of a poet is 2 thing ſo nice and 


delicate, that it is no eaſy matter to find out 


| images capable of giving pleaſurd to one of the. 

few, who, in any age, have come up ts that cha- 

racter. 5 5 V to Pope, 
2. Sometimes elliptically : not many words. 


ſubſtance of that they contain is in few but tilis. 
Hooker. 

80 having ſaid, he thus to Ex e in few: 
os woman, what | is this which thou haſt done? 
Milton, 

Thus Jupiter in Jow unfolds the charge. 


The firm reſolve I here in /ew diſcloſe. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
F EC EL. n. f. ¶ fu, French.] Combuſtible 
matter; materials for keeping fire; as firewood, 


cant. © 
If a fpark of error have thus tar prevailed, fal- 


ling even where the wood was green, and far 


'theſt off from any inclination unto furious at- 
tempts, muſt not the peril thereof be greater in 
men, whoſe minds are as dry feel, apt before- 
hand unto tumults, ſeditions, and broils ? 
Hooker, Dedication. 
Others may give the few! on the fire; 
Bat they the breath, that makes the Ras, inſpire.. 
- Denham. 
A known quantity of fuel, all kindled at once, 
will cauſe water to boil, which being lighted gra- 
dually will never be: able to do it. Bentl, Serm. 
To FEC WEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To feed 
with fewel. 
Never, alas ! the dreadful name, 
That Fe the infernal 18851 
FEI WN ESS. u. |. enen 
1. Paucity; ſmallueſs o ni” TORE 
Theſe, by reaſon of their fewneſs, I could not 
diſtingviſh from the numbers with whom they are 
2mbcdied, Drydens 
2. Paucity of words; brevity ; conciſeneſs. 
Ferwneſ; and truth, tis thus. 
Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Cowleye 


To FEv. v. a. [veghen, Dutch.] To cleanſe a 


ditch of mud. 

Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 
That all a dry ſummer no water will yield, 
Ey feying and caſting that mud upon heaps, 


os many the huſbandman reaps. 
Tu lg) 


FIB. 


To anſwer both allegations at once, the very: 


Dryd: 1 5 Aneid. 
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22 pIB. 2. ſ. a cant word among children.] A] 


lie ; a falſehood. 
Deſtroy his /i6 or ſophiſtry in vain, 
The creacure's at his dirty work again. 
: | Pope's Epiſtles. 
Dp 1 ſo often lie, | 
Scarce Harvey's ſelf has told more fs than I. 
| | Pope. 

To Fis. v. . from the noun.] To lie; to 
tell lyes; to ſpeak falſely. 

If you have ay mark, whereby one may know 
when you fb, and when you ſpeak truth, you 
had beſt tell it me. As buthndt. 

Fir ER. . ſ. from f.] A teller of fibs. 

FI BRE. ». /. | fibre, Fr. fibra, 3 

1. A ſmall thread or ſtring; the firſt conſti- 
tuent parts of bodies. c 

Neu fliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 
2. A fire, in phyſick, is an animal thread, of 

. -which tome are ſoft, flexible, and a little elat- 
tick; and theſe are either hollow, like ſmall 
pipes, or ſpongious and full of little cells, as the 
nervous and fleſhy Ahe: others are more ſolid, 
Kexible, and with a ſtrong elaſticity or ſpring, as 
the membranous and cartilaginous fibres: and a 
third ſort are hard and flexible, as the fibres of 
the bones. Some ſo very ſmall as not to be eaſily 
perceived; and others ſo big as to be plainly 
teen; and moſt of them appear to be compoſed 
of {till ſmaller fre : thele fibres firſt conſtitute 
the ſubſtance of the bones, cartilages, ligaments, 
membranes, nerves, veins, arteries and muicles. 
| | Jun. y. 
My heart ſinks in me while I hear him oaks 
And every flacken'd bre drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the ſprings of life : 

| The name of father awes me fill. 

Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

FI URIV. , /. | fibril, French. |] A ſmall] 
fibre or ſtring. 

The muſcles conſiſt of a number of fibres, and 
each fibre of an incredible number of liitle 6-4/4 
bound together, and divided into little cells. 

| Cheyne's Tal. Princ, 

Fi'BROVS. ad. | firrezx, French; from /e.“ 

- Compoſed of fibres or ſtamina. 

The difference between hodies fibrous and bo- 

dies viftous is plain; for all woot and ,, and 
-.Cotton and filk, have a greedineſs of mo: ſturc. 
— Pacyn's Natural Hijiry. 

T ſaw Petreus' arms :mplov'd around 
A well robe oak, to root it from the ground; 

This way and that he wrench'd the fry; bands, 
The trunk was like a ſaplinz in his hands. Pryd. 
The /6r:u: and fold parts of plants paſs unal- 
tered tivough the inteſtine, Arbuth, on Lliments, 
FP5UL4. n. ſ. [ Latin.] The outer and leiſer 
bone of the leg, nich ſraalier than the tibia: it 
lies on the cut: de of the eg; and its upper end, 
which is not 10 high as the nee, receives the la- 
tera! kn'b of the upper end of the tibia unto a 
„ ſmall nus, vohich it has in it; inner ſide. 
lower endes recei ed into the ſmall ſinus of the 
tibia, and ten it extends into a large proceſs, 
which forms the outer ackile Quincy. 
FIC LE. adi.  ricol, S:xon.] | 7 
1. Crnangeab!e: mconſt nt: irreſolute; wa- 
vering; wunfteady ; immu able; changeful ; with- 
out ſteady acherence. 
Remember where we are, 
In France among tt a fete wavering nation. 
$h..reſpeare's Henry VI. 
A flay>-, whoſe eaſy horrow*d pride 
Dwells in the Ae, grace of her he follows. 
Shakcſ'eare's K ing Lear. 
Ws Or likeft hovering dreams, | 
The fe, nenfiovrers of Morpheus“ train. Mit. 
They know how fctls common lovers are; 
Their o-ts and vos are cautiouſly believ'd ; 
For fe there are but ave been once deceiv'd. 
Dryden. 


2 


We in vain the fu ſex purſne, 
Who change the conſtant lover for the new; 
| | * Prior. 


oy 


2. Not fixed; ſubjeR to viciſfitude. 


tainty or ſtability. 


| ſ>ip that image, is not God's real preſence in 


| proſopepœ ia. 


FE C 


Hle would be loth - ES 
Us to aboliſh ; leſt the adverſary | 
Triumph, and fay, fickle their ſtate, whom God 
Moſt tavours-! Milton's Paradiſe Ig. 

FrcKELENESS. . ſ. [from ficke.] Inconſtau- 
cy; uncertainty ; unſtcadineſs. . 

Neither her great worthineſs, nor his own ſuf- 
fering for her, could fetter his jicteneſs ; but, be- 
fore his marriage-day, he had taken to wile that 
Baccha of Wh m the complained. Sidney. 

Beware of fraud, beware of fickloneſs, 

In choice and change of thy dear loved dame. 
| Fairy Queen. 

I am a ſoldier, and nnapt to weep, 

Or to exclaim on fortune's Helen Is. 
Shakef. Henry VI. 

Inſtability of temper ought to he checked, when 
it diſpoſes men to wander from one ſcene of go- 
verument to another, ſince a ficklen:ſs cannot but 
bs attended with fatal confequences. 


- 


| £dd:ijon's Freehslder. 

| Whether out of fic&/-»-{5 or deſign I can't tell, 

I found that what ſhe liked one day, ſhe diſliked 
another. Adcijon. 
FrckrLy. adv. | from fickle. ] Without cer- 


Do not now, 
Like a young waſteful heir, mortgage the hopes 
Of godlike majeſty on bankrupt terms, 
To raiſe a preſent pow'r that fckly hel | 
By tite frail tenure on the people's witl. Seit bern. 

FIUCO. n. f. (Italian.] An act cf contempt 
done with the fingers, exprefſiag a fg for you. 

Having once recovered i:is fortreis, he then 
gives the fico to his adye:ſarics. 

Car:w's Survey of Cornwal, 

F!cTiLE. adj. [| fitilis, Latin. ] Moulded in- 
to form; manufactured by the putter. 

The cauſe of fragility is an impotency to be 
extended; and therefore ſtone is more fragil than 
metal, and ſo ſictilè earth is more fragil than 
crud2 earth, Bacon's Natural * 

FrcT1ov. n. ſ. [ fiftio, Latin; fiction, Fr. 

1. The act of feigning or inventing. 

If the preſence of God in the image, by a mere 
ſiction of the mind, be a ſufficient ground to wor- 


every creature a far better ground to worſhip it ? 
5 Stilling fleet. 

F:.:m is of the eſſence of poetry, as well as of 
painting: there is a reſemblance in one of hu- 
man budies, things, and actions, which are not 
real; and in the other of a true ſtory by a fi ion. 

| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

2. The thing feigned or invented. 

If through mine ears pierce any conſolations, 
By wiſe diſcourſe, ſweet tunes, or poets fits | 

If ought I ceate theſe hideous exclamations, 
While that my ſoul, ſhe lives in afflictions. Sn. 

So alſo was the #42 of thoſe golden apples 
kept by a dragon, taken from a ſerpent, which 
tempted Evah. Kaleig b. 

3. A falſehood ; a lye. 

FrcTiovs. adj. [ firtus, Latin.] Fictitious; 
imaginary ; invented. A word coined by Prior. 

With fancy'd rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion man reſtrains, 

And ſtudied lines and jz#:0; circles draws. 3 
ror, 
FICTTI'TIOUS. adj. [ fifitius, Latin. ] 

1. Counterfeit ; falſe ; not genuine. 

Draw him ſtrictly ſo, 

That all who view the piece may know _ 

He needs no trappings of fitious fame. Dryden. 
2. Feigned ; imaginary. 

The human perſons are as figitious as the airy 
ones ; and Belinda reſembles you in nothing but 
in beauty. Tope. 

3. Not real; not true; allegorical; made by 


Milton, ſenſible of this defect in the ſubject of 
his poem, brought into it two characters of a 
ſhadowy and fictitiuus nature in the perſons of ſin 
and death, by which means he has interwoven in 
his fable a very beautiful allegory. 


Addiſon's & pedF ator. 


| 


F1D 


Fic ri rTiovs Lx. adv. [from fili. Falfely; 
counterfeitly. 

Theſe pieces are fctitiuaſiy ſet down, and have 
no copy in nature. Broxen's Vulgar Errours. 

Fiv. ». /. | ita, Italian.] A pointed wocdea 
implement with which ſeamen untwiſt their cords. 

Skinner. 

FIDDLE. . /. yr dele, Saxon; vedel, Dutch; 
fa, German ; fidicula, Latin 5 , Erſe.] A 
ſtringed inſtrumeat of muſick; a violin. | 

In trials of mufical ſkill the judges did not 
crown the. ic lle, but the performer. Stillingſleet. 

The adyenture of the bear and fiddle, ; 

Is ſung : but breaks off in the middle. Hudibr. 

She tried the fdd?: all over, by drawing the bow 
over every part of the ftriags ; but could not, for 
her heart, find where about tae tune lay. didifon. 

To FrbDLE. v. a. | from tlie noun. ] | 

1. To play upon a fiddle, 

Themiſtocles being defircd at a feaſt to touch 
lute, he ſaid he could not fddl:, but he could make 
a ſmall ton a great city. Bacon: Efſays 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Teach Kings to fdde, and make ſenates dance. 
| Pope. 

2. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, ut os 
nothing, ike a fellow that plays upon a j:ddls. 

A cunning fellow obſerved, that old Lewis had 
ſtole away part of the map, and ſaw him fiddling 
and turning the map, trying to join the two pieces 
together, Arbuthnot, 

Goud cooks cannot abide what they juſtly call 
jddling work, where abundance of time is ſpent, 
and little done. Savife. 

F!DbLEFADDLE. 2. ſ. [A cant word.] Trifles. 

She ſaid that her grandfather had a horte ſhot at 
Fdgchill, and their uncle was at the ſiege of Buda; 
with abundance of fidd!l:-faddle of the fame nature. 

Spefatoy , 

FrDpLEFADDLE. adj. Trifling ; giving trouble, 
or making a buſtle about nothing. 

She was a troubleſome fiddlefadd!e old woman, 
and fo ceremonious that there was no hearing 
her. | Arbuthmr. 

Fi'DDLER. . . [from fiddle.) A muſician ; one 
that plays upon the fiddle. 

Let no ſawcy fddLr preſume to intrude, . 
Unleſs he is ſent for to vary our bliſs. Ben Jonſon. 

Nero put the fiddlrs to death, for being more 
{kilful in the trade than he was. Tqyl. R. L v. Holy. 

Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 
*T will turn all politicks to jeſts, 
To be repeated like John Dory, 


When fddl-rs ſing at feaſts. _ Dryden, 
When miſs delights in her ſpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get. Swift. 


FrDDLESTICR. n. ſ. | fiddle and flick.) The bo 
8 hair which a fiddler draws over the ſtrings of a 
fiddle. 

His griſly beard was long and thick, 

With which he ſtrung his #dd!-/iich, Hudibrat. 

FiſDDLES TRING. 2. . | fd: and firing.] The 
ſtring of a fiddle ; that which makes the noite. 

A fiddl:flring, moiftened with water, will fink a 
note in a little time, and conſequently mult be re- 
laxed or lengthened one ſixteenth. An butb. un Ar, 

Fipe/L1Ty. 2. . [ fd:litas, Latin; fidehts, Pr.] 

1. Honeſty; veracity. 

The church, by her publick reading of the 
book of God, preached only as a witneſs; now 
the principal thing required in a witneſs is Hui y. 


Hooker, 
2. Faithful adherence. - 
They make credulity for /d Jity. Jule. 


To FIDOE. I v. a. [A cant word.] To moe 

To F/ DGET: f nimbly and irregularly. It im- 
Plies in Scotland agitat ion. 5 

Tim, thou'rt the Punch to ſtir up trouble; 
You wriggle, fidge, and make a rout, | 
Put all your brother puppets out. Swift. 

Fivu'claL. adj. | fidicia, Latin.) Confident g 
undoubting. 

Faith is cordial, and ſuch as God will accept of, 
when it affords fiel reliance on the promiſes, 
and obediential ſubmiſſion to the commands. 

Hommand's T'rattical Cate. 
4 N2 Fibso'(ians, 
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cloſcd lands. 


- of pcace. 


. 


FIE 


Feyvſcrany, . . { fdeciarius Latin. 
1. One who holds any thing in truſt. 
2. One who depends on faith without works. 
The ſecond obſtructive is that of the fiduciary, 
What faith is the only inſtrument of his juſtification ; 
and excludes good works from contributing any 
thi ng toward it. | Hanmend. 
Frov'ciary. adj, 
1. Confident ; fteady ; undoubting ; untouched 
with doubt. 
That faith, which is required of ns, is then per- 
fect, when it produces in us a fidaciuy aſſent to 


whatever the Goſpel has revealed. 


IVake's Preparation for Death. 
2. Not to be doubted. 

Elaiana can rely no where upon mere love and 
Faucizry obedience, unleſs at ber own home, where 
ſhe is exemplarily loyal to her ſelf in a high ex act 
obedience. Iioabel. 

FIEF. ». ſ. e, French.] A fed: a manor ; 
4 poifeihon held by ſome tenure of a ſuperiour. 

Tothe next realm the ſtretch'd her {way 


For painture near adjoining lay, 


A plenteous province and alluring Prey 3 

A chunber of dependencies Was fram'd, 

And the ele %, in right of poetry, the clann'd. 
Ii yden, 


As they were honoured by great 1 ges, 10 
their lands were in the rature of for t. 


, for which 


the poſſetiors were obliged to do per tonal ler vi ice 
at ſea. Arbuthaot on Unins. 
FIELD. . / Lebe, Saxon; feld, Cerman ; weld, 


Datch. 


1. Ground not inhabited; not built on. 
Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleaſure prove, 
That hills and yallies, dale and , 
And all the craggy mountains yield. Raleigh, 
By the civil law the corpſe of perſons deceaſed 
were buried out of the city in the 77. 
Ayliffe's Parergen. 
2. Ground not encloſed. | 
Fi.ld lands are not exempted from mildes, 
nor yet from ſifiut, where it is more than in in- 
Mortimer. 
3. Cultivated tract of ground. 
Or great Ofiris, who firſt taught the ſwain 


In Pharian * to ſow the golden grain. 


Pope's Statins. 
4. The open country: oppoſed to houſe or 
quarters. | | 

Since his majeſty went into the fe/d, 

I have ſeen her riſe from her bed. 
| Shakeſpeare's Macteth. 

The ground of battle. 

* hen a man is in the fd, a moderate ſkill in 


fencing rather expoſes him to the ſword of his | 


enemy, than ſecures him from it. Locke. 
6. A battle; a campaign; the action of an army 


while it keeps the field. 


You maintain ſeveral faftions : j 


And whilft a fed ſhould be difpatch'd and fought, 


You are diſputing of your generals. 
Shake ſ peare's Henry VI. 
What though the , be loſt, 
All is not loſt. 

7. A wide expanſe. 

The god a clearer ſpace for heay'n defign'd ; 
Where feld, of light and liquid ether flow , 

Pur 3 d from the pond'rous dregs of earth Dry 
yen. 

Aſk of yonder argent fu above, - 
Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove. Pope. 

8. Space; compaſs; extent. 

The ilt-natured man gives himſelf a large fell 
to expatiate iin: he expoſes failugs in hu man na- 
ture. Addijor” s Spectator. 

I ſhould enter upon a feld too wide, and too 
much beaten, if I ſhould diſplay all the advantages 
Smalr idge. 

Who can this fe/ of miracles fur vey, 
And not with Galen all in rapture ſay, 
Eehold a God, adore him and obey. 

Blackmore's Creation. 
9. The ground or blank ſpace on wich figures 
WI. 


Miiton's Paradife Loft. | 


To help our i 14-d friends. 


* 


FIE 


light, and well united with colour. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
10. [In heraldry.) The ſurface of a ſhield. 
FIELD ED. adj. | from field.] Being in field of 
battle. 
Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work; 


| That we with ſmoking ſwords may march from 


hence, 
S bakeſpeare' s Cortolanus. 


FiELD=BASIL. n. .. ¶ field and baſil. ] A plant. 


ed to be ſet up eaſily in the field. 
Romeo, good night; I'll to my trucklebed, 
This Feclelb, d is too cold for me to fleep. Shakeſpeare. 
FELD ARE. . /. e ld and panan, to wander 
in the fields ; tw dus pit is] A bird. 
Winter birds, as woodcocks and fieldfares, if 
they come early out of the northern countries, with 
us ſherv cold winters, Bacun's Natural Hiſtory. 


FritL.DMousE. 2. /. [ field and morſe ; mtcdula.] 
A mouſe that burrows in banks, and makes her 
houſe with various apartments. 

The field moe builds her garner under ground. 

Dryden. 

Fial linice are apt to gnaw their roots, nol: kill 
them in hard Winters, Nioriimer”s Huſbandry. 

FiitLDoFFICER. . . [field and officer.] An 
officer whoſe command in the field extends to a 
whole regiment : as the colonel, lieutenant-colo- 
nel, and major. 

FlELDPIECE. adj. [| field and picce.] Small ca- 
non uſed in battles, but not in ſieges. 

The baſſa planting his fic/dpieces upon the hills, 
did from thence grievouſly oy the defendants. 

-_  Nonolles. 

FixtxD. . , pꝛend, pond, Saxon, a foe. ] 

1. An enemy; the great enemy of mankind ; 
ſatan ; the devil. 

Tom is followed by the foul find. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Any infernal being. ; 
What now, had I a body again, I could, 
Coming from hell; what fendt would with ſhould 


be, 
And Hannibal could not have wiſh'd to ſee. 
Ben Jonſon's Cato, 


The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with fleth and 
blood, 


Purſue their prey, and ſeek their wonted food; 


The fend remounts his courſer. Dy yd. Theo. and Hon. 
O woman | woman; when to ill thy mind 

Is bent, all hell contains no fouler ferd. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

FIERCE. adj. | fer, French ; Ferox, Latin.) 
1. Savage; ravenous ; eaſily enraged. | 
Thou hunteſt me as a fierce lion. Job. 
2. Vehement in rage; eager of miſchief. 
Deſtruction enters in the treacherous wood, 

And vengeful ſlaughter, ferce for human blood. 


T yrants Ferce, that unrelenting die. Pope. 
With that the god, whoſe earthquakes rock the 
ground, 
Fierce to Phœcia croſt the vaſt profound. Pop:'s Od. 
3. Violent; outrageous ; vehement. 
Curſt be their anger, for it was fierce; and their 
wrath, for it was cruel. Genz/is, xlix. 7. 
4. Paſſionate; angry; furious. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſtinction ſhould be rich in. Shak:ſpeare's Cymbel, 
A man brings his mind to be politive and fierce 


| for poſitions whoſe evidence he has never examin- 


ed. | Locke. 
5. Strong ; forcible ; violent ; with celerity. 
The ſhips, though ſo great, are driven of ferce 
winds; yet are they turned about with a. very | 
ſmall helm. James, iii. 2. 
Fi'ERCELY. adv, from fierce. ] Violently; fu- 
riouſly. 
Battle join'd, and both fides fercely fought. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The defendants, fiercely aflailed by tl heir enemies 


Fr'sLDBED. n. \ field and bed.] A bed contriy- 


FizxLpuakSHAL. u. ſ. | fi: id and marſhal. ] Com- N 
mander of an army in the field. 


Pope. þ 
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Let the field or ground of the picture de clean, before, and beaten with the great ordnarice be- 


hind, were grievouſly diſtreſſed, 
Anlles's Hiftfory of the Turks, 

The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in 
fr ofty weather. Bacow 

Fi'ERKCENESS. n. /. | from i 1ce.] 

1. Ferocity ; ſavageneſs. 

The defect of heat which gives Fercentſi to our 
natures, may contribute to that roughneſs of our 
language. 

2. Eagerneſs for blood; fury. 

Suddenly there came out of a wood a monſtrous 
lion, with a ſhe-bear not far from him, of little 
leſs fierceneſs. Sidney, 

3- Quickneſs to attack ; keenneſs in anger and 
reſentment. 

The Greeks are ſtrong and Kilful to their 

ſtrength, 
Fierce to their ſkill, and to their fier cexeſs valiant, 
; Shake car & 


4. Violence; outrageous paſſion. 

His pride and brutal | fiercen J abhor ; 

But ſcorn your mean ſuſpicions of me more. 
Dryden's Aureng abe. 

5. Vehemence; haſty force. 

FERI CIAs. . J. ¶ In law.] A judicial writ, 
that lies at all times within the year and day, for 
him that has recovered in an action of debt or da- 
mages, to the ſheriff, to command him to levy the 
debt, or the damages of his goods, againſt whyny 
the recovery was had. Cruact, 

FrtRIXESS. 1. J. [from fery.] 

1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. 

The aſhes by their heat, their , and their 
dryneſs, belong to the element of earth. Bay le. 

2. Heat of temper; intellectual ardour. 

The Italians, notwithſtanding their natural fei- 
1% of temper, affect always to appear ſober and 
ſedate. Aaddiſon, 

Fitry. adj. [from fire. ] | 
1. Confiſting of fire. 

Scarcely had Phcebus in the gloomy Eaſt 
Yet harneſſed his fiery footed team, 

Ne rear'd above the earth his ffaming creſt, 
When the laſt deadly ſmoak aloft did ſteam. 

Fair 4e e 
1 know, thou'dft rather __ 1 
Follow thine enemy in a. f gulph 
Then flatter him in a bower. LI0Y :ſp. Coriolauns, 
2. Hot like fire. | 
Hath thy ii heart fo parcht thy entrails, 


That noc a tear can fall for Rutland's death? 
5 eee VI. 
3. Vehement; ardent; active. 


Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
{ Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


I drew this gallant head of war, 


And cull'd theſe fery ſpirits from the world, 
To outlook conqueſt, and to win renown, 
Ev'n wu the jaws of danger and of death. 
Shakeſpem e's King TY 
4. Paſſionate ; outrageous; eaſily provoked. 
You know the fery quality of the duke 
How unremoveable, and fixt is he 
In his own courſe. Shakeſpeare's K, Leats 
5. Unreſtrained; fierce. 
Then, as I ſaid, the duke, great Bolingbroke 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know, 
With flow but ſtately pace kept on his courſe. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard IL. 
Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew ; 
Th' audacious wretch four Hie y courſers drew. 


6. Heated by fire. 

The ſword which is made fer 'y doth not only 
cut, by reaſon of the ſharpneſs which ſimply ib 
hath, but alſo burn by means of that heat which 
it hath from fire. -  Hoetere 

See! from the brake the whirring pheaſaut 

ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 
Short is his joy ; he feels the fery wound, 


Wes aa Flutter 8 in di and panting beats che ground. P. Pe. 


F 


Swift, 


Dryden. 
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Might ſhake off #/ty looking in her eye. 


_- dreds, fifties, and tens. I 


FIG. 


the drum; military wind-muſick. 

Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition virtue] oh farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing ſteed and the ſhrill trump, 


The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, th' ear-piercing fife. 


Shat-ſpeare's Othello, 
Thus the gay victim, with freſh garlands 
crown'd 5 
Pleas'd with the ſacred fife's enlivening ſound, 


Through gazing: crowds in ſolemn ſtate proceeds. | 


| Philips. 

FirTEE'N. adj. [y ry ne, Saxon.] Five and 
ten. . 

1 have dreamed and ſlept above ſome fifteen 

years and more. Shate{p. Tam. of the Shrew, 

Fir rEETNT H. adj. [pypeeoSa, Sax. ] The or- 

dinal of fifteen; the fifth after the tenth ; con- 


taining one part in fifteen. 


A fifteenth part of ſilver incorporate with gold, 
will not be recovered by any water of ſeparation, 
except you put a greater quantity of filver to draw 
up the Jeſs. Bacon's Natural Hi!lory. 

London ſends but four burgeſſes to parhament, 
athough it bear the #ftecnth part of the charge of 
the whole nation in all publick taxes and levies. 

| Grant's bills of Mortality. 

FIFTH. adj. [ pipra, Saxon. 

1. The ordinal of five; the next to the fourth. 

With ſmiling aſpect you ſerenely move, 
In your /;/:b orb, and rule the realm of love. 


Dryden. 
Juſt as I wiſh'd the lots were caſt on four, 
Myſelf the fifth. Pope's Odyſſey. 


2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for the 
part which they exprets : a fifth, a fifth part; a 
third, a third part. | 

The publick ſhall have loſt four it of its an- 
nual income for ever. Swift. 

 FYrTHLY. adv. [from fifth. ] In the fifth place. 
Fifth, living creatures have a more exact figure 
than plants. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Fr TIETH. adj. pipteogoða, Saxon.] The 


- ordinal of fifty. | 
If this medium be rarer within the ſun's body 


than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the 
hundredth part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the Hieb part of an inch from its 
body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, 
I ſee no reaſon why the increaſe of denſity ſhould 
ſtop any where. | Newton's Optich. 

Fr Tv. ad. [ piptid, Saxon. ] Five tens. 

A wither'd hermit, five ſcore Winters worn, 
Shakeſp. 
Judas ordained captains over thouſands, hun- 
Mac. iii. 55. 

In the Hebrew there is a particle conſiſting but 
of one letter, of which there are reckoned up a- 
bove#fty ſeveral ſignifications. Locke. 

FIG. 2. ſ. | ficus, Latin; go, Spaniſh ; figue, 
French. ] | 

1. A tree that bears figs. 

The characters are: the flowers, which are al- 


ways incloſed in the middle of the fruit, conſiſt ef 


the leaf, and are male and female in the ſame fruit: 
the male flowers are ſituated towards the crown. 
of the fruit; and the female, growing near the 
ſtalk, are ſucceeded by ſome ſmall hard ſeeds : 
the intire fruit is, for the moſt part, turbinated 
and globular, or of an oval ſhape, is fleihy, and 
of a ſweet taſte. Miller. 
Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe, 
And ſhoot a leafy foreſt to the ſkies. Pope's Odyf. 
Or lead me through the maze, 
Ermbowering endleſs of the Indian fg. 
7 homſon's Summer. 
2. A luſcious ſoft fruit; the fruit of the fig- 
tree. 
It maketh fg: better, if a figtree when it be- 
zinneth to put forth leaves, have his top cut off. 
. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Figs are great ſubduers of acrimony. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To Fic. v. a. [See FICO.] 
1. To inſult with fico's or contemptuous motions 
of the fingers. | 


| 
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Fir r. n . [fifre, French. ] A pipe blown to | When Piſtol lies, do this, and ig me like 


The bragging Spaniard. Shakeſpeare's Hen. IV. 


2. To put ſomething uſeleſs into one's head. 


Low cant. | : 
Away to the ſow ſhe goes, and figs her in the 
crown with another ſtory. - LE ftrange. 
FrcaPPLE. u. ſ. A fruit. A ſpecies of apple.” 
A fizapple hath no core or kernel, in theſe re- 
ſembling a ig, and differing from other apples. 
Mor times Huſbandry, 
FI GMA RIC OLD. n. ſ. A plant. It is ſucculent, 
and has the appearance of houſeleek ; the leaves 
grow oppoſite by pairs. Miller. 
Fic-GxAT. n. ſ. [culex ficarivs.] An inſedt of 
che fly kind. | 
To FIGHT. v. a. preter. fought; part. paſl. 
fought. [peohtan, Saxon. | 
1. To contend in battle; to war; to make war; 
to battle; to contend jn arms. It is uſed both of 
armies and ſingle combatants. 
King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. 
| Shakefperre's Henry VI. 
Fierce fiery warriors fght upon the clouds 
In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war. 
Shak-ſpe we. 
The common queſtion is, if we muſt now ſur- 
render Spain, what have we been fighting for all 
this while? the anſwer is ready: we have been 
fighting ſor the ruin of the public intereſt, and the 
advancement of a private. Swift. | 
For her confederate nations fought, and Kings 
were ſlain, 
Troy was overthrown, and a whole empire fell. 
Philips. 
2. To combat; to duel; to contend in ſingle 


fight. 
"One ſhall undertake to fg againſt another. 
| | 1 Eſdras, Xiil. 
The poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will gh, 
The young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. To act as a ſoldier in any caſe. 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 
By this braye duke came early to his grave. 
Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Greatly unfortunate, he fg4hts5 the cauſe | 
Of honour, virtue, liberty, and Rome. 4ddiſ. Cato, 
4. It has with before the perſon oppoſed ; ſome- 
times againſt, 


Ye fight with the Chaldeans. Fer, 
The ſtars in their courſes fought againſt Siſera. 
Judges. 


5. To contend. 
The hot and cold, the dry and. hamid fight. Sand. 
To FiGhT. v. a To war againſt ; to combat 
againſt. ; | 
Himfelf alone an equal match he boaſts, 
To fight the Phrygian and th' Aufonian hoſts. 
Dryden's Ancid. 
FiGHT. n. /. from the verb.] 
1. Battle. | 
Gabriel lead forth to battle theſe my ſons 
Invincible, lead forth my armed ſaints, 
By thouſands and by millions rang'd for fight. Milt. 
2. Combat; duel. 
Herilus in ſingle fy bt T flew, 
Whom with three lives Feronia did endue; 
And thrice I ſent him tothe Stygian ſhore, 
Till the laſt ebbing ſoul return'd no more. 
1 Dryden's Mucid. 
3. Something to ſcreen the combatants in ſhips. 
Who ever ſaw a noble fight ! 
That never view'd a brave ſea-fight ! 
Hang up your bloody colours in the air, 
Up with your igt and your nettings —— 
rydaen. 
FiGHTER. u. ſ. [from fight. ] Warriour — hi 
elliſt. 
| I will return again into the houſe, and deſire 
ſome conduct of the lady: I am no fer. 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
O, *tis the coldeſt youth upon a charge, 
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FronT1NG, participial adj. [from fiobr. 

1. Qualified 2 war; GAL — J 

An hoſt of fighting men went out to war by 
bands. _ 2 Chronicles. 

2. Occupied by war; being the ſcene of war. 

In fghting fields as far the ſpear I throw 
As flies the arrow from the well-drawn bow. 

 , Pope's Odyſſey, 

Fi/oMENT. n. J. [ figmentum, Latin.] An inven- 
tion; a fiction; the idea feigned. R 

Upon the like grounds was raiſed the fgment o 
Briareus, who, dwelling in a city called Hecaton- 
chiria, the fancies of thoſe times aſſigned him an 
hundred hands. | Browne 

Thoſe aſſertions are in truth the figments of thoſe 
idle brains that brought romances into church 
hiſtory. Biſhop Lloyd. 

It carried rather an appearance of figment and 
invention, in thoſe that handed down the memory 
of it, than of truth and reality. 

Wodward"'s Natural Hiſftoxy. 

Fi'GPECKER. u. /. | fig and peck; ficedula, Lat.] 
A bird. 

Fi/GULATE. adj. | from figulus, Latin. ] Made 
of potters clay. 

FI'GURABLE. adj. [from figuro, Latin.] Ca- 
pable of being brought to certain form, and re- 
tained in it. Thus lead is figurable, but not water. 

The differences imyretlible and not impreſfible, 
figurable and not figwrable, ſciſſible and not ſciſſible, 
are plebean notions. Bacon's Natural Hiſta. y. 

FicUrar!LITY. n. . | from figurabl:.] The 
quality of being capable of a certain and ſtable 
form. - | 

Fi/cURAL. adj. | from figure.] 

1. Repreſented by delineation. 

Incongruities have been committed by geogra- 
phers in the figural reſemblances of ſeveral regi- 
ONS. Brown. 

2. FicouraL Numbers. Such numbers as do or 
may repreſent ſome geometrical figure, in rela- 
tion to which they are always conſidered, and are 
either lineary, ſuperficial, or ſolid. Harris. 

Fi'cURATE. adj. | figuratus, Latin.] : 

1. Of a certain and determinate form. 

Plants are all fgurate and determinate, which 
inanimate bodies are not; for look how far 
the ſpirit is able to ſpread and continue itſelf, ſo 
far goeth the ſhape or figure, and then is deter- 
mine. Bacon. 

2. Reſembling any thing of a determinate form: 
as, fixurate ſtones retaining the forms of ſhells in 
which they were formed by the deluge. 

3. Fi'curaTE Counter point. [In muſick.] That 
wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along with 
the concords. Harris. 

4. FicuraTE Deſcant. [In muſick.] That 
wherein diſcord: are concerned, as well, though 
not ſo much, as concords; and may well be term- 
ed the ornament or rhetorical part of muſick, in 
regard that in this are introduced all the varieties 
of points, figures, ſyncopes, diverſities of mea- 
ſures, and whatever elſe is capable of adorning the 
compoſition. Hari. 

Ficuka'TION. 1. J. [ figuratus, Latin.] 

1. Determination to a certain form. 

Neither doth the wind, as far as it carrieth a 
voice, with motion thereof confound any of the 
delicate and articulate figurations of the air in va- 
riety of words. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. The act of giving a certain form. 

If motion be in a certain order, there ſolloweth 
vivification and figuration in living creatures perfect. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

F!GURATIVE. adj. ¶ figuratif-ve, Fr. from gu- 
ra, Latin. ] 

1. Repreſenting ſomething elſe ;- typical; re- 
preſentative. 

This, they will ſay, was n and ſerved 
by God's appointment but for a time, to ſhadow 
out the true everlaſting glory of a more divine” 
ſanRity ; . whereinto Chriſt being long ſince en- 
tered, it ſeemeth that all thefe curious exorna- 
tions ſhould rather ceaſe. Hooker. 

2. Changed by theoretical figures from the pri- 


The moſt deliberate fighter! Dryden's All for Love. 


mative meaning; not Uteral. 
| Por 


- 


* 


* 


-nify in their firſt ordinary intention. 


The cauſe, and rul'd the counſels of the 
I ͤ made ſome frowe there; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame. 


FI 


How ofien have we been railed at for under- 


Manding words in a fewartive ſenſe, which cannot 


be literally underſtood without overthrowing the 
plain eſt evidence of ſen e nd reaſon. Slilling. ficet. 

Tins is a 7 gurctiye expretiion, where the words 
are nſed in a different tenſe from what they ſig- 
R995. 
3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical ene: 


ons; full of changes from the original ſenſe 


Sublime 1! ubjects ought to be adorned with the 
* Jublimett and with the moſt / frourative expreſſions. 
D. der; Fuvnal, P reface. 
F“ GUEATIVEL . adv. | from 5 By a 
figure; in a ſenſe different frm that which words 
originally imply; not litera ly. 


The cuſt'»m of the apoſtle is Fgurahely to trans- 


fer to himnſelf, in the firſt perton, what belongs 
to others. Hom mond. 


The words are different, but the ſenſe is itil] 


the ſame; for therein are figur atively intended 


Uziah and Ezechias. Irowns 
Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human 
Vices are reprehended, partly dramatically, partly 
fimply ; but, for the mol part, fywratively and 
cccultly. | Dryd us Fur 4 1 Dedication. 

FIGURE. a. ſ. [ few, Latin.] 

1. The form of any thing as terminated by the 
outline. 

Flowers have 
flower 
primroſes, briar-rofes, fingle mulkroſes, ſingle 
pinks and gilliflowers, which have five leaves; 
lilies, flower-de-luces, borage,  buglaſs, which 
have four leuts. 

Men find green clay that is ſoft as long as it is in 
the water, io that one may print on it all kind 
of fgures, and give it what ſhape one pleaſes. 

| Poyle. 

Figures are properly modifications of bodies; 
for pure ſpace is not any where terminated, nor 
can be: whether there be or be not body in it, 
it is un;formly continue. Locke. 

shape; form; ſemblance. 

Ke hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of 
His age, doing in the jyure of alamb the feats of a 
Hon. | Shak-ſpearc. 

3. Perſon; external form; appearance grace- 
Ful or inclegant, mean or grand. 

The blue German ſhall the Tigris drink, 

Fre I, foriaking gratitude and truth, 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. 
D:yden's Virgil. 

I was charmed with the -gracefulneſs of his 


all exquiſite guts, and the 


Ferre and delivery, as well as with his diſcourſes. 


Addi;c on Spectator, 
A good power, or perſon, in man or w oman, 
Lives credit at firſt fight to the choice of either. 
Clair ifſa. 
4. Diſtinguiſhed appearance; eminence; re- 
mark:ible character. 
While fortune favour'd, while his arms fupport 
court, 


Dryd- 1s Mucid. 

The ſpeech, I believe, was not fo much de- 
Ngned by the knight to inform the court, as tc 
give him a fe in my eye, and keep up his 
credit in the country. Addiſon's Spectotoy. 

Not a woman fhall be un explained that makes 
a fowre either as a maid, a wife, or a widow, 

Adlaltſon's Guardiin, 

Whether or no they have dove well to ſct you 
vp for making another kind offre, time will 

witneſ-, Add:jon. 

Many princes made very ill fre; upon the 
throne, who before Were the favourites of the 
people. LHAddifon's Freoahbelder. 

5. Magnificence ; ſplendour. 

If it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that 
he may live in ge and indulgence, and be able 
to retire from buſineſs to idleneſs and hurry, his 
trade to him, lofes all its innocency. Law. 

6. A ſtatue; an image; ſomething formed in 

reſemblance of ſome chat elſe. 

Several ſtatues, which ſeemed at a diſtance of 


tion of the middle term with the parts of the 


numbers are chi:fy five and four: as in 


Fan s Natural Hiſtory. 


of a word is a tr9p-, and any affection of a ſentence 


F310 
the. whiteſt marble, were nothing elſe but ſo 
many fgurzs in ſnow. Addiſon. 


7. Repreſentations in painting ; perſons exhi- | 


bited in colours. 

In the principal gures of a picture the painter 
is to employ the ſinews of his art; for in them 
conſiſts the principal beauty of his work. 

Dryden Duft May. 

My favourite books and pictures fell; 
Kindly | throw in a little jzgwre, | 
And ſet the price upon the bigger. Prior. 

8. Arrangement; di ſpoſition ; ; modification. 

The fgu:e of a tyllogiſm is the proper diſpoſi- 
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queſtion. Watts's Lovick. 
9. A character denoting a number. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets 
cannot 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number 5 
His love to Anthony, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He that ſeeketh to be eminent amongſt able 
men, hath a great taſk ; but that is ever good for 
the publick : but he that plots to be the only 
figure among cyphers, is the decay of a whole 
age. Bacon's Ffſays. 

As in accounts cyphers and figures paſs for real 
ſums, ſo ia human affairs words paſs for things 
themſelves. South's Sermons, 

10. The horoſcope ; 'the diagram of the aſpects 
of the aſtrological houſes. 

We do not know what's brought to paſs under 
the profeſſion of fortunetelling: ſhe works by 
charms, by ſpells, by the figure, and daubry be- 
yond our element. Shakeſpeare. 

He ſet a fg to diſcover 
If you were fled to Rye or Dover. Hudibras. 

Finwe-flingers and ty :r-gazers pretend to fore- 
tel! the fortunes of kingdoms, and have no fore- 
fizht in what concerns themſelves. L'Itrunge. 

11. In theology.] Type; repreſentative. 

Who was the figure of him that is to come. 

Romans. 

12. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of ſpeaking in 
which words are detorted from their literal and 
primitive ſenſe. In ſtrict acceptation, the change 


a fue; but they are confounded even x: BY the 
exacteſt writers. f 
Silken terms preciſe, = 
Three pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce. affectation, ö 
Figures pedantical, theſe dummer lies 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation. 
Sh. tk *ſpearc. 
Here is a ſtrange fue invented agaiiult the 
plain and natural ſe nſec of the words ; ; foi by pray - 
ing to befto'v, muſt be underſtood only pr aui, 8 
to pray. S171, nc ct 
They have been taught rhetorick, but never 
taught language; as if the names of t he jioures 


that embelli gd the diſcourſe of thoſe. who un- 
derſtocd the art of ſpeaking, were tie very art 
and fkil! of peak ing v. ell. Jocle. 


13. [In grammar. ] Any deviation from the 
rules of an. logy or ſyntaux. 

To Fick k. b. a . [from "WE Latin.) 

1. To form into any determiree aps. 

Trees ard herbs, in'tne grov ing forrh of their 
hound branches, are not g al, and! Keep 10 
order. OY 4407. 

Accept this gobl-t, rough with #g 7 gold. 

Lryden's Virol, 
2. To tow by a corporeal ret>mbiance :; as in 
picture or ſtauadry 

Archie Bo ul 'd 3 io 4 did abut 1e 
Europas a bull, and on is bci 


Her thror gli the fea did beer: fo lin ely een. 
That it true ſta, and true bu ev. ouid wee"! 
9 5 115 


Now marks the chu of rolling orbs 091 hip 
Ofer ]] worlds now travels with His eye. e. 
3. To cover or adorn with; figures, er images. 
III give wy jev- le for a ſe of heads, 

My e gorgeous pal ce for a ho. IP 1 

My gay appar” I for an almſre 1's gowns 

i My Hz ur'd goblets for a diſh of v vood. 

Shak-ſpearc”s Richard II. 


F II. 
4. To diverſify ; to variegate with adventitione 
forms or matter. 
But this effuſion of ſuch manlv drops, 
Startle mine eyes, and make me ore amaz'd 
Than had I ſeen the vauity top ot b.ylilfy'n 
Fizard quite o'er with burning Meteors. 
S bok ip:are's Amp Johr. 


S. To repreſent by a typical or figurative refem-. 
blance. 


When ſacraments are ſaid to be viſible ſigns of 
inviſible grace, we thereby conceive how grace 
is indeed the very end for which theſe heavenly 
myſteries were inſtituted ; ; and the matter where - 
of they conſiſt is ſuch as ſignineth, figureth, and 
repreienteth their end. Hooker . 

There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, 
Figuri ing the nature of the times deceaſed. 
Shakejprarc's Henry IV. 
Marriage rings are not of this itutr: 

Oh! why ſhould . lels precious or less 
: tough 
Figure our loves ? Donne. 

An heroic poem ſhould be more fitted to the 
common actions and paſſions of human life, and 
more like a glaſs of nature, fig a more prac- 
ticable virtue to us than was done by the ancients. 

Dry des. 

The emperor appears as a rifing fun, and holds 
a globe in his hand to foue ut the earth that 13 
enlightened and actuated by his beams. 

Ludiſin on Medals. 

6. Lo image in the mind. 

None that feels ſenſibly the decays of age, and 
his life wearing off, can j.gure t himſelf thoſe 
imaginary charms in riches and praiſe, that men 
are apt to do in the warmth of their blood. Temple. 

If love, alas! be pain, the pain I bear 
No thought can j7-%e, and no tongue declare. 
| Prior. 
7. To prefigure ; to foreſhow. 
Three glorious luns, 

In this the heaven figures ſomeèe event. 

Shak jpeare's Hem y VI. 

10 rn Acura vely; to uſe in a ſenſe not 
Broral 

Vicus and metaphorical expreſſions do well to 
illunrate more abſtruſe and unfamiliar ideas, 
which the mind is not yet thoroughly accuſtomed 
to. Locke, 

9. To note by charaQters, 

Each thousht was viſible that roll'd within, 

As thro a cryſtal glaſs the fgur'd hours are ſeen. 
Dryden. 

FYGUKE-FLINGER. 2. J. | figure and ig. A 

pretender to aſtrology and prediction. 


Q. Jacks, jigur. -/ [Uingers, pett' foggers, and repub- 


lica plotters cannot well live without it. 
Collier of Confidence, 

Fi'@woRT. u. . [ fig and wort; ficaria] A 
plant. Miller. 

Fir Ac EOS. adi. | from filwn, Lat.] Conſiſting 
of threads; compoſed of threads. 

Ihe make cables of the bark of lime trees: it 
18 the ita uk that maketh the Alacecus matter com- 
monly, and ſometimes — down that groweth 
above. Pacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

FILACER. . ſ. | faizarins, low Lat, filum.] 
Ar officer in the Common Pleas, ſo called becauſe 
he tiles thoſe writs whereon he makes proceſs. 
7 here ar2 fourtcen of them in their feveral divi- 
Ins and counties: they make out all original 
proceſe „as well real as pcrſonal and mixt. . 

T LAMEN T. . [ pilament, French; Flumenta, 
Lat.] A flender thread; a body flender and long 
lilce a thread, 

The effluvium paſſing out in a ſmaller thread, 
and more enlightened ,, it ſtirreth not the 
bedlies interpoſed. Þrown, 

he Jungs of conſumptives have been conſu- 
med, nothing remaining but the ambient mem- 
brane, and a number of withered veins and He- 

Harwey on Confumptions. 
The ever-rolling orb's impulſive ray 
On-the next threads anc filament; does bear, 
Which form the ſpringy texture of the air; ; 
| | | n 


War Ht. 


cach one a perfect ſun ; 


FIL. 
And thoſe ſtill ſtrike the next, till to the fight 


The quick vibration propagates the light. 
| | Blackmore. 


The dung of horſes is nothing but the flaments | 


of the hay, and as ſuch combuſtible. 

Arbuthnot on Altments. 
 Fr/LzErrT. n. f. [This is derived by Junius and 
Sinn from the long beards or huſks, as corrupt- 
ed from. ful! beard or full of beard. It probably 
had its name, like many other fruits, from ſome 
one that introduced or cultivated it ; and is there- 
fore corrupted from Hilbert or Filibert, the name 
of him who brought it hither. ] A fine hazel nut 
with a thin ſhell. 

In Auguſt comes fruits of all ſorts ; as plumbs, 
pears, apricots, barberries, fiber, muſkmelons, 
monk ſhoods of all colours. Bacon's Hays. 

I hou haſt a brain, ſuch as it is indeed 
On what elſe ſhould thy worm of fancy feed ? 
Yet ia a ert I have often known 
Maggots furvive, when all the kernel's gone. 

| Dorſet. 
There is alſo another kind, called the #/5ert of 


Conſtantinople ; the leaves and fruit of which are 
bigger than either of the former: the beſt are 


thoſe of a thin ſhell. Mortimer, 

To FILCH. v. a. | A word of uncertain etymo- 
_ logy. The French word fer, from which ſome 
derive it, is of very late production, and there- 
fore cannot be its original.] To ſteal; to take by 
theft ; to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; to take by 
robbery. It is ufually ſpoken of petty thefts. 

He ſhall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged 
by Keeping his cattle in incloſures, where they 
Mall always have ſafe being, that none are conti- 

nually ebe and ſtolen. Spenſer. 

The champion robbeth by night, 

And prowleth and t by daie. Tuſſer”s Huſband. 

Who fte:ls my purſe, ſteals traſh ; tis ſomething, 

nothing; 1 
*T was mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thou- 
ſands; | 
But he that hes from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, O 
But makes me poor indeed. Shakeſp. Othello. 

He could iſcern cities like-hives of bees, where- 
in every bee did nought elſe but ſting; ſome like 
hornets, forme like % hin; waſps, others as drones. 

Burton on Melancholy. 
What made thee venture to betray, 

And #1 + the lady's heart away. Hudibras. 

The piſmire was formerly a huſbandman, that 
ſecretly filched away his neighbour's goods. 

LI ſtrange. 

Fain would they eb that little food away, 
While unreſtrain'd thoſe happy gluttons prey. 
F Dryden. 

So ſpeeds the wily fox, alarm'd by fear, 
Who lately f/c4'd the turkey's callow care. 

: Gos Trivia. 
FLER. a. /. [from Alb.] A thief; a petty 
robber. | 

FILE. a. /. | fl, Fr. filum, a thread, Latin. ] 

1. A thread. Not uſed. 

But let me reſume the fle of my narration, 
which this object of books, beſt agreeable to my 
courſe of life, hh a little interrupted. Wotron, 

2. A line on which papers are ſtrung to keep 
them in order. 

All records, wherein there was any memory of 
the king's attainder, ſhould be cancelled and taken 
off the file. Baton. 

_ The petitions being thus prepared, do you con- 
tinu. ly ſet apart an our in a day to peruſe thoſe, 
and then rank them into ſeveral /i, according to 
the ſubje matters. | 

Th' apothecary train is wholly blind; 
From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one preſcription make. 
3- A catalogue ; roll; ſeries. 

Our preſent muſters grow upon the fe 
To five and twenty thouſand men of choice. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

5 The valu'd file - 

Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the ſlow, the ſubtle. 
5 | | Soakeſpears's Macbeth. 


Dry. 


Bacon. 


FIL 


4. A line of foldiers ranged one behind another. 
Thoſe goodly eyes, 
That o'er the f and muſters of the war 
Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now 
rurn | 
Upon a tawny front. SH. Ant. ard Cl:opatra. 
So ſaying, on he led his radiant filzs, 
Dazzling the moon. Milon's Paradiſe Leſs. 


5. [reol, Saxon; vijli, Dutch. ] An inſtrument | 


to rub down promi ences. 

The rough or coarſ--taothed #1-, if it be large, 
is called a rubber, nd is to take off the uneven- 
neſs of your work which the hainmer made in 
the forging : the haſt ird-toothed i 1+ 1 take ont 
of your work the deep cuts, or filc-ftrokes, tlic 
rough e made: the fin- toothed is to take out 
the cuts, or file-ſtrukes, the b-ir-rd file made; 
and the ſmooth fil is to tairs out thoſe cuts, or file- 
{trokes, that the fine //: made. Mon. 

A fil: for the mattocks and for the coulters. 

1 Sort. XU. 21. 

The ſmiths and armourers on palſreys ride, 
Files in their hands, aud hammers at their fide. 
Dryden, 

Fr'L.ECUT TER. . . { fl and cutter. ] A maker 
of files. 

Gad-ſteel is a tough ſort of ſteel: filecutters uſe 
it to make their chiſſels, with which they cut their 
files. Moxon. 

To FILE. v. a. from lum, a thread. ] 

t. To ftring upon a thr-ad or wire. Whence 
to e a bill is to offer it in its order to the notice of 
the judge. i 

From the day his firſt bill was fi/-4 he began to 
collect reports. Arlu''not and let Mart. Sr ib. 

2. [from peolan, Saxon. To cut with a file. 

They which would #/-.:v2y moſt from the large- 
neſs of that offer, do in more ſparing terms ac- 
knowledge little lefs. Hooker. 

Let men be careful how they attempt to cure a 
blemiſh by 7/12 or cutting off the head of ſuch an 
overgrown tooth. Ray. 

3. To ſmooth ; to poliſh. | 

His humour is Jofty, his diſcourſe peremptory, 
his tongue fil-d, and his eye ambitious. | 
S ak: brare's Love's Labour Loſi. 

4. [from pilan, Saxon. | To foul; to fully ; to 
pollute. This ſenſe is retained in Scotland. 

For Banquo's iffue have I #/d my mind, 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd. 

| Shakeſpeare. 


His weeds divinely faſhioned, - 
All yd and mangl'd. Chapman's Tliads. 
To FILE. v. u. op the noun. ] To march in 
a file, not abrenſt, but one behind another. 
All ran down without order or ceremony, till 
we drew up in good order, and led off. Tutter. 
Did all the groſſer atoms at the cell 
Of chance file off to form the pondrous ball, 
And undetermin'd into order fall? Hum. Crea. 
corrupted from feucille morte, a 


FirLEwOT. . /. 
A brown or yellow-brown 


dead leaf, French. 
colour. 

The colours you ought to wiſh for are blue or 
Jil mot turned up with red. Swift. 

FI “IR. 2. , from fili.] One who files; one 
whouſes the file in cutting metals. : 

FILIAL. adj. [ #lial-l, French; filius, Latin.) 

1. Pertaining to a ſon; befitting a ſon. 

My miſchicvous procecding may be the glory of 
his Alia! piety, the only reward now left for ſo 
great a merit. | Sidney. 

From vnpoſition of ſtrict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from ſervile fear 
To #/i4/; works of law, to works of faith. Miſton. 

He griev'd, he wept, the fight an image brought 

Of his own fil love, a ſadly pleaſing thought. 
| Dryden. 

2. Bearing the character or relation of a ſon. 

| And thus the //:4/ godhead anſw'ring fpoke. 
Milton. 

Where the old myrtle her good influence ſheds, 
Sprigs of like leaf erect their Hial heads; 

And when the parent root decays and dies, 
With a reſembling face the daughter buds ariſe. 


rior. 


FI. 
FirraTiION. n. .. [from lis, Lat.] The rela- 


tion of a ſon to a father; correlative to paternity. - 
The relation of paternity and filation, between 
the firſt and ſecond perſon, and the relation be-: 
tween the ſacred perſons of the Trinity, and the 
denomination thereof, muſt needs be eternal, be-- 
cauſe the terms of relation between whom that re- 
lation ariſeth were eternal. at's Origin of Manks 
FriinGs. n. /. | without a ſingular; from file.] 
Fragments rubbed of by the action of the file. 
The lings of iron infuſed in vinegar, will, with: 
a decoction of gatls, make good ink, without any 
copperoſe. Brown. 
The chippings and f/i-gs of thoſe jewels are of 
more value than the whole maſs of ordinary au- 
thors. + clton on the Claſſickss 
Ts FILL. v. ». [yyllan, Saxon. 
1. To ſtore till no more can be admitted. 
Fill the waterpots with water, and they filled 
them up to the bHm. ohn, li. 7. 
I am who f// 
Milton. 


Infinite, not yacuous ſpace. 

The celeſtial quires, when orrent liz ht 
Exhaling firſt ſrom darkneſs they beheld ; 
Birth-day of tleaven and Earth; with joy and 

ſhout | ? 
The hollow univerſal orb they d. Miltom 

2. To ſtore abundantly. 

Be fruit ful, multiply, and in the feas . 
And lakes and running ſtreams the waters fill. Milt 

He with his conſorted Eve 
The ſtory heard attentive, and was f/Pd K 
With admiration and deep muſe to hear. Midkon. 

Nothing but the ſupreme and abſolute Infinite 
can adequately fl! and ſuperabundantly ſatisfy the 
infinite deſires of intelligent beings. 

Cleyne s Phil, Prins. 

4. To glut; to ſurfeit. 

Thou art going to lord Timon's feaſt. 

Ay, to ſee meat il knaves, and wine heat fools. 
| Shakeſprare.. 

5. J FiLL*out. To pour out liquor for drink. 

6 70 FILL out. To extend by. ſomething: con 
tained. 22 
| I only ſpeak of him | 
Whom pomp and greatnefs fits ſo looſe about, 
That he wants majeſty to i them out. Dryden; 

7. To FIL C up. [Up is often uſed without much 


addition to the force of the verb.] To make full. 


Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ttill, and opens on his ſoul ; 
Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pour the bliſs that. up all the mind. Popes. 

8. To FIL I. p. To ſupply. | 

When the ſeveral trades and profeffions are ſup- 
plied, you will find moſt of thoſe that are proper” 
for war abſolutely neceffary for filling up the labo- 
rious part of life, and carrying on the underwork/ 
of the nation. Addiſon on the Mur. 

9. To FiLL up. To occupy by bulk. ; 

There would not be altyugether ſo much water 
required for the land as for the ſea, to raiſe them: 
to an equal height; becauſe mountains and hills. 
would fil} up part of that ſpace upon the land, and: 
ſo make leſs water requiſite. Burnet. 

Io. 7 FIL L «up. To engage; to employ. 

Is it far you ride ? 

As far, my lord, as will#/! up the time 
Twixt this and ſupper. Shakeſp. Macbeth... 
To FILL v. u. 

1. To. give to drink. 
In the cup which ſhe hath filled, to her 
double. Rev. xviii. 
We fil to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs; 
: Spakeſprargs- 
2. To grow fall. 3 
3. To glut; to ſatiate. 
Things that are ſweet and fat are more filing, 
and do ſwim and hang more about the mouth of 
the ſtomach, and go not down fo ſpeedily. 
Bacon: Natural Hiſtor y. 
4. T9 FIL L vp. To grow full. 
Neither the Palus Meots nor the Euxine, nor” 
any other ſeas, fl u, or by degrees grow ſhals 
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That aye thereof her babes might ſuck their . 


Who ſcorneth peace ſhall have his of war. 


FILL 


The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of 
matter, is by ſurgeons called digeſtion ; the ſe- 
cond, or the filling wp with fleſh, incarnation; and 
the laſt, or (kinning over, cicatrization. 

Sharp's Si ger y. 

F II. L. . {. [from the verb.] 

1. As much as may produce complete ſatis- 
faction. | 
- Her neck and breaſts were ever open bare, 


Fai y Rucen, 
But thus inflam'd beſpoke the captain, 


Fairfax. 
When ye were thirſty, did I not cleave the rock, 
and waters flowed out to your“? 2 Eſd. i. 20. 
Mean while enjoy 
Your #7}, what happineſs this happy ſtate 
Can comprehend, incapable of more. 
Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
Amid” the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting ſo nigh, to pluck and eat my n, 
J ſpar'd not. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
Which made me gently firſt remove your fears, 
That ſo you might have room to entertain 
Your V of joy. Denham's Sophy. 
Your barbarity may have its #!/ of deſtruction. 
Pope. 
2. [More properly 2h:/7.] The place between 
the ſhafts of a carriage. 
This mule being put in the fil! of a cart, run 
away with the cart and timber. Mortimer”s Huyfban, 
Fi'lLEt, ». . from ill. 
1. Any thing that fills up room without uſe. 
Tis 2 mecr fill.r, to ſtop a vacancy in the hex- 
ameter, and connect the preface to the work of 
Virgil. Dryden's Aan. Dedic. 
A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and ſuit- 
able expreſſions, of forced and inextricable con- 
ceits, and of needleſs ///:r5 up to the reſt. Pope. 
2. One whoſe employment is to fill veſſels of 
carriage. 
They have ſix diggers to four Fillers, ſo as to 
keep the #ll:rs Aways at work. AM. tm) 5 Hi 
FILLET. . /. [ filet, French; n, Latin. 155 
x. A band tied round the head or other part. 
His baleful breath inſpiring, as he glides, 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides ; 
Now like a f/l:z to her head repairs, 
And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. 
Dryden's Eu. 
She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care; 
A belt her wailt, a fille: binds her hair. 
Pope s V. ind/, Foreſt. 
2. The feſhy part of the thigh : applied com- 
monly to veal. 
The youth approach'd the fire, and as it burn'd, 
On five ſharp broachers rank d, the roaſt they 
turn'd: 
Theſe morſels ſtay'd their ſtomachs ; then the reſt 
They cut in legs and lets for the feait. Dryd. Iliad. 
3- Meat rolled together and tied round. 
Fill:t of fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakeſpeare's Muc. 
The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United cloie in every part, 
In ils roll'd, or cut in pieces, 
Appear” d 3 one continued ſpecies. Sevifr. 
4. {In architecture.] A little member which 
appears in the ornaments and mouldings, and is 
ofterwiie called liſtel. Harris. 
Pillars and their. s of ſilver. Exodis. 
ToFVLLET. . u. {from the noun.] 
1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 
2. To adora with an aſtragal. 
He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid 
their chapiters, and ite them. Ex. xxxviii. 28. 
To FILLIP. . a. | A word, ſays Skinner, form- 
ed from the ſound. This reſemblance I am not 
able to diſcover, and therefore am inclined to ima- 
gine it corrapted from i 7 up, by ſome combination 
of ideas which cannot be recovered.] To ſtrike 
with the nail of the finger by ſudden ſpring or 
motion. 
If I do, Ai me with a three-man beetle. 
1 I. u IV, 


FIL 


Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the ſtars : then let the mutinous Winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainſt the fiery fun. 

Shak eſpear es Coriglanus. 

We ſee, that if you fillip a luteſtring, it ſheweth 
double or treble. Bacen' Natural Hiſtory. 

FIL LI. . /. [ſrom the verb.] A jirk of the 
finger let go from the thumb. 

FI “L LV. u. J. | filoy, Welſh; fille, French. ] 

1. A young horſe or mare. Not now uſed. 

Geld les, but tits, yet a nine days of age, 
They die elſe of gelding, and gelders do rage: 
Young es ſo likely of bulk and of bone, 

Keep ſuch to be breeders, let gelding alone. 
Tuſſer. 

A well-way ed horſe will convey thee to thy 
journey's end, when an unback'd 7% may give 
thee a fall. Suchli ing. 

2. A young mare: oppoſed to a colt or young 
horſe. 

I jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 

When 1 a far and bean- fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a filly foal. Shatrſpeare. 
I am jointed in wedlock, for my fins, to one of 


{thoſe 71/7725 who are deſcribed | in the old poet. 


Add! You s Spectator. 

FILM. », /. [xrymleþa, Saxon. ] A thin 1 
cle or ſkin. 

While the filver needle did work upon the 


fight of his eye, to remove the jm of the cata- 


ract, he never ſaw any thing more clear or per- 
tect than that white needle. Bacon. 
Michael from Adam's eyes the f/m remov'd, 
Which that falſe fruit that promis'd clearer ſight 
Had bred, Miltcn's Paradiſe Loſt. 


and ſo kept from grating or offending it. 
Grant's Bills of Mortality. 
There is not one infidel ſo ridiculous as to pre- 
tend to ſolve the phznomena of ſight, fancy, 01 


Bentley's Sermons. 

He from thick fs ſhall purge the viſiual ray, 
And on-the ſightleſs eyeballs pour the day. 

ö Pope” $ AN. Hab. 

To FIL I. v. a. from the noun.] To cov er 
with a pellicle or thin ſkin. 

It will but ſkin and i the ulcerous place, 
Whuiltt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen. Sbafeſteare's Hamdit. 

F“ LMV. adj. from film.) Compoſed of thin 
membranes or pellicles, 

So the ſalſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 
Deep ambuſh'd in her filent den does lie; 

And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 
Whoſe j/»y cord ſhould bind the ſtruggling fly. 

Dryden. 
The waſps with fruitleſs toil 
Flap ny pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid ſhackles bound, 'till death 
Bereaye them of their worthleſs ſouls ; ſuch doom 
Waits luxury, and lawleſs love of gain. Philips. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew, 

Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew ; 

Dipt in the richeit tincture of the ſkies, 

Where light difports in ey i dyes. Pope. 
fo FO. ER. v. 4. [ filtro, low Latin; per filum 
trihese 

Jo defecate by drawing off Anon by de- 
dior threads, | 

2. To ſtrain; to percolate. 


through a paper, and ſo evaporate it. Grew's Mu} 
FL TIER. u. f. | filtram, Latin.) 

1. A twitt of thread; of which one end is 4 
ped in the liquour to be defecated, and the other 
hangs below the bottom of the veſſel, ſo that the 
liquour drips from it. 

2. A ſtrainer; a ſearce. 

That the water paſſing through the veins of the 
earth, ſhould be rendered freſh and potable, which 
it cannot be by any percolations we can make, but 
the ſaline particles will paſs ng a tenfold l- 
ter. Ray on the Creation. 
FILTH. ». /. {pilsS, Saxon.) 

I ak. naſtinels; any thing that ſoils or fouls. 


A ſtone is held up by the /i/s of the bladder, 


cogitation, by thoſe Heeting ſuperficial #75 of | 
bodies. 


Dilute this liquour with fair water, filtre it 


F IN 1 


Wiſdom ws goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile ; 
Filths ſavour but themſelves. Shake ſ. Aing F208 
Neither may you truſt waters that taſte tweet - 
for they are commonly found in riſing grounds of 
great cities, which muſt needs take ii a great deal 
of Huth. Bacon s Natrl Hiſtzry, 
How perfect then is man? From head to foot 
Defil'd with 4h, ind rotten at the root. Sardy:. 
Though perhaps among the rout 


| He wildly flings his f about; 


He ſtill has gratitude and ſapence, 
To 1 re the folks that give him hat pence. Sz t. 
. Corruption 3 3 groflneſs ; pollution. 

Such do likewiſe. exceedingly diſpoſe us to piety 
and religion, by purifying our ſouls from tlie drofs 
and lt of ſenſual delights. 

FILTHILY, adv, [trom /ithy, ] Naſtily ; foul- 
ly; groſsly. 

It ſtuck iy in the camel's ſtomach that bulls, 
bears, and the like, ſhould be armed, and that a 
creature of his ſize ſhould be left defencelets. 

L' Eftrange, 

Fi'LTUIx ESS. n. f, [from filthy: ] 

1. Naſtineſs; fovinets ; dirtineſs. 

Men of virtue ſappreſſed it, leſt their Mining 
ſhould diſcover the others tie. Sidney. 

2. Corruption; pollution. | 

They held this land, and with their A th nfs 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 

That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlinef:, 
And *gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime, 


All were they born of her own native ſlime. 
Spenſer's Fairy Sauer, 


They never duly improved the utmoit of fach a 
power, but gave themſelves up to all the fa 


FitTHY. adj. | from filth. ] 

1. Naſty ; foul; dir ty. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 

Hover through the fog andi air. 
Shake jpeare's Macbeth. 

2. Groſs; polluted. 

As all ſtories are not proper lubjects for an epick 
poem or a tragedy, ſo neither are they for a noble 
picture: the ſubjects both of the one and of the 
other, ought to have nothing of immortal, low, 
or Filth y in them. Dryden's Du fi ſuoy. 

70 FILTRATE. v. a. [from filter +7 To rain; 


to percolate; to filter. 


The extract obtained by the former opera ti 


filtrated, yield a fiery ſalt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Fi. TRA'T10N. u. /. [from filtrate. ] A method 
by which liquours are procured fine and clear. 
The filtration in uſe is ſtraining a liquor through 
paper, which, by the ſmallneſs of its pores, ad- 
mits only the finer par ts through, and Keeps the 
reſt behind. Quincy, 
We took then common nitre, and having, by 
the uſual way of ſolution, fi/tration, and cogula- 
tion, reduced it into cryſtals, we put four ounces 
of this purified nitre into a ſtrong new crucible. 
— 45 
Fi'mnrTr Hemp. n. ſ. [Corrupted from female, 
The light Summer hemp, that bears no ſeed, 
which is called fmble hemp. 


own, 
In May a good houſewife will ſee it be ſown; 
Ard afterwards trim it, to ſerve at a need, 


The fmble to ſpin, and the carle for her ſeed. 


FIN. »./. rm, Saxon; vin, Dutch.) The 
wing of a fiſh; the limb by which he balances his 
body, and moves in the water. 
He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of leads 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Shakeſ. Othell-. 
Their s conſult of a number of griſtly bones, 
long and flender, like pins and needles. 

More againſt Athe 2 
| Thus at half-ebh a rowling ſea 
Returns, and wins upon the ſhore; _ 
The watry herd, affrighted at the roar, 
Reſt on their fs awhile, and ſtay, 


| Then backward take their wond'ring way. Dryden. 


Still 


T:ll, 1 * 


and licentiouſneſs of life imaginable. South's Ser. 


burat to aſhes, and thoſe aſhes boiled in water and 


Mortimer. 
Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her. 
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been frol to the war. 


Whom patience /2../y muſt crown. 


FIN 


gtill at his oar th' induſtrious Libys plies: 
Bat as he plies, each buſy arm ſhrinks in, 
And by degrees is faſhion'd to a fin. Addiſon's Ovid, 
"  Fix-F00TED. adj. in and foot. ] Palmipedous ; 
" having feet with membranes between the toes. 
It is deſcribed like fiflipedes, or birds which 
have their feet or claws divided; whereas it is 
pal mipedous or fx-f-o:d, like ſwans and geeſe, ac- 


* cording to the method of nature in latiroſtrous or | 


flat-billed birds; which being generally ſwim- 
mers, the organ is wiſely contrived unto the ac- 


tion, and they are framed with fins or oars upon | 


their fect. Brown, 
Fix ALR. adj. [from fire. ] That admits a fine; 
that which deſerves a fine. 
This is the order for writs of covenant that be 
nal. Bacon. 
Ile ſent letters to the council, wherein he ac- 
FKnowledged himfelf favuured in bringing his cauſe 
finabie. Hayward, 
FINAL. adj. { final, French; finis, Latin. | 
1. Ultimate; laſt. | 
And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook ; but dela»'d to ſtrike, though oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chiei good, and final hope. 
ö HE Milton. 
2. Concluſive ; decifive. 
There be many examples where ſea-fights have 
| Bacon. 
Henry ſpent his reign in eſtabliſhing himſelt, 
and had neither leiſure nor opportunity to under- 


take the in conqueſt of Ireland. Davies on Irel. 


3. Mortal; deſtructive. 
At laſt reſolv'd to work his final ſmart, 
fle lifted up his hand, but back again did ſtart. 


Sp.n/or's Fairy Qucen.. 


4. ReſpeRting the end or motive. 

Some things in ſuch ſort are allowed, that they 
be alſo required as necetfary unto ſalvation, by 
Way of direct, immediate, and proper neceflity 
final; ſo that, without performance of them, they 
cannot by ordinary courfe be ſaved, nor by any 
mcans be excluded from life, obſerving them. 

Hooker. 

By its gravity air raiſes the water in pumps, 
fphons, and other engines: and performs all thoſe 
ſeats which former pluloſophers, through igno- 
rance of the efficient caute, attributed to a fr, 
namely, nature's abliorrence of a vacuity. Ray, 

Your anſwering in the /n cauſe, makes me 


belicve you are at a loſs for the efficient, 


Collier on Thought. 
 FUXALLY. adv, | from fin .] 
1. Ultimately; laſtly; in concluſion. 
Siglit bereav'd 
Muy chance to nunib r thee with thoſe 


Miſton's Agon ift 05. 

2. Completely; witliout recovery. 

Not any houſe of noble Engliſh in Ireland was 
utterly deſtroyed, or fy rooted out by the hand 
of jultice, but the houſe of Deſmond only. 

Duvics on Irellindl. 
Doubtleſsly many men are finally loſt, who yet 
have no mens fins to anſwer for but their own, 
South, 
” FFNAANCE. n. ſ. French] Revenue; income; 
profit. It is ſeldom uſed in th: ſingular. | 
Inis fort of fc hath been increaſed. Pacon, 
© The refivue of theſe ordinary aan be caſual 
or uncertain ; as be the eſcheats and forfeitures. 
| Pacrn. 
His pretence for making war upon his neigh- 
dours was their pyracies, though he practiſed the 
fame trade when he was ſtraitened in his Vn, 
at the ſiege of Byzantium. Arbuthnot. 
FFN.:NCIERK, n. ſ. [French.] One who col- 
lects or farms the publick revenue; one who un- 
derſtand the publick revenue. 

FN ARV. u. . {from To fine.] In the iron 
works, the ſecond forge at the iron mills. Dis. 

Fix cu. u. g. [yine, Saxon.] A ſmall bird of 


gnch, and bullfinch, 
To FIND. 2. o. [pin dan, Saxon; vinden, Put.) 
1. Jo obtain by ſearching or ſeeking. 


. 


| 


_ which we have three kinds, the goldfinch, chaf- | 


FIN 


Ak, and it ſhall be given to you ; ſeek, and 


ye ſha!l Hud. Matthew, vil. 7. 
Whereas thou haſt ſearched all my tut, what 
haſt thou fwd of all the houſhold ſtuff? 
| Genefir, xxxi. 37. 
She diſappear'd, and left me dark; I wak d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loſs. Milton. 
A bird that flies about, 
And beats itſelf againſt the cage, 
Finding at laſt no paſſage out, 
It fits and ſings. 
2. Lo obtain ſomething loft. 


When he hath found his ſheep, he layeth it on | 


his ſhoulders rejoicing. Luke, xv. 5. 
In my ſchool days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To jind the other ferth ; by vent'ring both, 
I oft fun both. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
3. To obtain ſomething deſired. 
Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom uſed 
Permiſſive, and acceptance found. Milton. 
Our voluntary ſervice he requires, 
Net our neceſſitated; ſuch with him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find. 
4. To meet with; to fall upon. 
There watchful at the gate they frd 
Suſpicion with her eyes behind. | 
Dodſley's Miſcellanies. 
In woods and foreſts thou art found. Coley. 
The bad muſt miſs, the good unſought ſhall #:d. 
Pope. 


Milton. 


5. To know by experience. 
How oft will he 
Of thy chang'd faith complain! 
And his fortunes ind to be 


So airy and fo vain ! Conley. 


The torrid zone is now fund habitable, Cortcy. 


6. To come to; to attain, | 
The ſun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 
But in the fruitful earth; there firſt receiy'd 
His beams, unactive elſe, their vigour find, Milt. 
7. To difcover by ſtudy, or attention. 
The fox that firſt this cauſe of grief did find, 
Gan firſt thus plain his caſe with words unkind. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
Phyſicians 
With ſharpen'd ſight ſome remedies may Vnd. 
r den. 
Thy maid ! ah, ud ſome nobler theme, 7 
Whereon thy doubts to place. 
8. To diſcover what is hidden. 
A curſe on him who /o:ind the oar. Ceuley. 
9. To hit on by chance ; to perceive by accident. 
Ihey build on ſands, which unmov'd they ind, 
Tis but becauſe there was no wind. Cowl:y, 
10. To gain by any mental endeavour. 
I by converſing cannot theſe erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence ud. 
AMillon. 


Coꝛoley. 


If we for happineſs could leiſure find, 
And wand'ring time into a method bind, 
We ſhould not then the great mens favour need. 
| ! Cerul-y. 

We oft review, each fndi-g like a friend 

Something to blame, and ſomething to commend. 
| | Po C 

11. To remark; to obſerve; to perceive. 

Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleaſed, 
And id thee knowing not of bezſt alone, 

Which thou haſt rightly nam'd, but of thyſelf. 
| Milton. 
Beauty or wit in all I fd. Cowley. 

12. To detect; to deprehend ; to catch. 

When trft fand in a lie, talk to him of it as a 
ſtrange monſtrous matter, and ſo ſhame him out 
of it. : Lacke. 

I2. To reach; to attain. i 

They are glad when they can find the grave. 


Jeb, iii. 22. 


| They ↄlſo know, 
And reaſon not contemptibly ; with theſe 


Find paſtime, and bear rule. Nikon. 


In ſolitude 


Corolc y. 


FIN 
What happiaeſs, who can enjoy alone, 0 
Or all enjoying, what contentment fd? Millom, 
He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, 
Let found them not ſo large as was his mind. 


Convley, 

14. To meet. 
A clear conſcience and heroick mind, 
In ills their buſineſs and their glory . Crap!ry, 


15. To ſettle; to fix any thing in one's own 
Opinion. 

Some men 

The marks of old and catholick would Find. Cow! . 
16. To determine by judicial verdict. 

They would enforce them to find as they would 

direct: and if they did not, convent, imprifon, 

and fine them, Bacon. 
His peers, upon this evidence, 

Have found him guilty of ligh treaſon. 

: Shakeſprare”s Henry VIII. 

17. To ſupply; to furniſh: as, Le finds we in 
money and in vittuals. 

A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if we 
go roundly on at firſt; the war in continuance 
will V ud itſelf. | Bacon, 

Still govern thou my ſong, 

Urania, and fit audience nd, though few. Miltou, 
18. [In law.] To approve: as, 0 find a bill. _ 
19. To determine: as, to find for the plaintiff. 
20. To FIND himſelf. To be; to fare with re- 

gard to eaſe or pain, health, or ſickneſs. ; 

Pray, fir, how d'ye find yourſelf ? ſays the doctor. 

| | L' Eftrange. 

21. TJ) FIND out, To unriddle ; to ſolve. 
| The finding out of parables is a weariſome labour 
of the mind. Eccliſ. xiii. 26. 

22. To» FIND ont. To diſcover ſomething hidden. 

Can'ſt thou by ſearching find ove God? Can'ſt 
thou f:d cut the Almighty unto perfection? 

X Fob ii. 7. 

There are agents in nature able to make the- 

particles of bodies ſtick together by very ſtrong 

attractions, and it is the buſineſs of experimental 
philoſophy to find them out. Newton. 
What hinders then, but that you find her our, 

And hurry her away by manly force ? 

: Addiſon's Cite; 

23. To FinD out. To obtain the knowledge of. 

The principal part of painting is to nd aut, and 
thoroughly to underſtand, what nature has made 
moſt beautiful. Dryden. 

24. To Find out. To invent; to excogitate. 

A man of Tyre, ſkilful to work in gold, and to 


| find out every device Which ſhall be put to him. 


| 2 Chron. ii. 14. 
25. The particle out is added often without any 
other uſe than that it adds ſome force or emphaſis 
to the verb. | 
While ſhe proudly march'd about, 
Greater conqueſts to find owt, 
She beat out Suſan by the by. Cowley. 
It is agreeable to compare the face of a great 
man with the character, and to tiy if we can Fd 
out in his looks and features either the haughty, 
cruel, or merciful temper. | Addiſon. 
He was afraid of being inſulted with Greek; 
for which reaſon he defired a friend to find him c 
a clergyman rather of plain ſenſe than much learn- 
ing. : Had. ſon's Spectator. 
26. Jo Fix p, is a word of very licentious and 
capricious uſe, not eaſily limited or explained; its 
firſt idea is the conſequence of ſearch ; the ſecond, 
equally frequent, is me occurfrion, | 
FixDER. n. ſ. from ud. 
1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 
We will bring the device to the bar, and crown , 
thee for a finder of madmen. | 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
2. One that picks up any thing loſt. _ | 


* 


- Soms lewd ſqueaking cryer, 
May gall the fade, 's conſcience, if they meet. 
Dos 
O yes! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry, 
Let the finder ſurely know 9 
Mine is the wag; 'tis I that owe f 
The winged wand'rer. Craſb au. 
Vor. L. Ne. 19. 40 Fix- 


FIN 


Fi HL xv. adv. [from fue] 
1. Beautifully ; elegantly ; more than juſtly. 
Plutarch ſays very fnecly, that a man ſhould not 
allow himſelf to hate even his enemies; becauſe 
if you indulge this paſſion on ſome occaſions, it 
will riſe of itſelf in others. Addiſon, 
The walls are painted, and repreſent the labours 
of Hercules: many of them look vcry neh, 


FIN 


3 x . | Tn, Cimbr.] 


FIN 


A FreneauLT. . . | find and Fault. J Acenfurer; 
a caviller. A mul&t ; a pecuniary puniſhment. | 
We are the makers of manners, Kate; and the The killing of an Iriſhmen was not puniſhed by 
liberty that follows our place:, ftops the mouth of | our law as manſlaughter , Which is felony and capi- 
all findſ.rults. Shakeſpeare. | tal ; but by a fine or pecuniary puniſhment, called 
Frxov. adj. [xzefurerx, Saxon.] Plump; | an cricke. Davies on breland. 


weighty ; firm; ſolid. Not uſed, Thus the pro- | 2. Penalty. 
verb: Ev'n this ill night your breathing ſhall expire, 


* 


_gers and miſchiefs, than ſolid and grounded courſes 


Feſt ad devil of je. alouſy i in him, maſter Brook, 


A cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat and fry 3 


means that it or 25 the barn with plump and firm 


E ain. nie. 
F IN E. adj. 
Erſe; perhaps from Anitas, completed, Latin. 
1. Not coarfe. | 
Not any ſwill'd in loops of fingering fine, 
With this ſo curious net-work might compare. 
Sp: nſcr. 
He was n in purple and fine linen. Luke, 
2. Refined ; pure; free from droſs. 
Two veilels of he copper, precious as gold. 
"Ex St g. 
3. Subile; thin; tenuous: as, t 
e vaporate. 


When the eye ſtandeth in the finer medium, and 


the object in the grotler, things thew greater ; but 


contrariss e, when the eye is placed in the groſſer 


medium and the object in the finer. Bac. 

4. Retined ; ſubtilely excogitated. 

In ſubſtance he promiſed himſelf money, ho- 
ndur, friends, and peace in the end; but thoſe 
things were too fine to be fortunate, and ſucceed 
in all parts, Bacon. 

Whether the ſcheme has not been purſued ſo fur 
as to draw it into practice, or whether it be too 
fir: to be capable of it, I will not determine. Temp. 

5. Keen ; thia; fmoothly ſharp. 

Great affairs are commonly too rough aud ſtub- 
born to be wrought upon by the Laer edges or 
points of wit. Bacon. 

k 7 Clear; pellucid; tranſparent : as, the wine 

Ws 


Let the wine without mixture. or tum be all 
de 7 
Johnſon, 


Or eall up the maſter. 

7. Nice; exquiſite; delicate. 

Are they not ſenſeleſs then, that think the ſoul 
Nought but a fine perfection of the ſenſe ? Davies. 

The irons of planes are ſet in or rank: they 
are ſet fine when they ſtand ſo ſhallow below the 
ſole of the plane, that in wor king, they take off a 
thin ſhaving. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

8. Ariful ; dexterous. 

The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes 
affairs, is rather fre deliveries, and ſhiftings of dan- 
40 keen them aloof. Bacon, 

o. Fraudulent; fly ; knaviſhly ſubtle. 
Through his fre handling, and his cleanly play, 
He all tnvſe royal ſigus had ſton away. 
| 5 Iunòbber ds Tal. 
10. Elegant; beautiful in thought or language. 
To call the trumpet by the name of the metal 
was fine. Dryden 

11. Applied to perſon, it means beautif ul with 
dignity. 

12. Accomplithed : elegant of manners. 

He was not only the fn // gentleman of his time, 
Hut one of the fn-/? ſcholars. Felton on th: Claſſic ks. 

T2. Showy ; ſplendid. 

It is with a 8 genius as with a fine faſhion ; all 
hoe are diſpleaſed at it who are not able to follow 

= 

Tue fatirical part of mankind will needs belicze, 
that it is not impoſſible to be very ine and very 
filthy, Swift. 

14. [Ironically.] Something that will ſerve the 
purpoſe ;. ſomething worth contemptuous notice. 

That ſame knave, Ford, her haſband, hath the 


what ever governed fr enzy. 


the fine ſpirits 


[ fone, French; iin, Dutch and 


ö 


gold, where they fine it. 


up a rent with ſo much nicety that it is not per- 


Paying the fine of rated treach. ry. 
Shakeſpeare's. Ring Jobn. 


liberty. 
him: 


waſte, attempt us again. 
Beſides fines ſet upon plays, 


How vain that ſecond life in others breath, 
Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death! 


_ Unſure the tenure, but how vait the fe! Pope. 
4. From finis, Latin; fin, enfin, French.] The 
end ; concluſion. It is ſeldom uſed but adv erbially, 
in . To ccnclude; to ſum up all ; ; to tell all at 
once. 
In fine, w hatſoever he was, he was nothing but 


depending of her. Sidney. 
His reſolution, in fs, is, that in the church a 
number of things are ſtrictly obſerved, whereof no 
law of ſcripture maketh mention one way or other. 
Hooker. 
Still the fine's the crown ; 
Whate'er the courſe, the end is the renown. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, 
Deſires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herſelf moſt chaſtely abſent. 
Shak-ſpeare's All's well that ends well. 
The bleſſings of fortune are the loweſt : the 
next are the bodily advantages of ſtrength and 
health ; but the ſuperlative bleſſings, in fine, are 
thoſe of the mind. L' Eftrange. 
In fine, he wears no limbs about him ſound, 
With ſores and ſickneſſes beleaguer'd round. 
Di yden Juvenal. 
In fre, let there be a perfect relation betwixt 
the parts and the whole, that they may be entirely 
of a piece. D. -yder. 
To FINE. v. a. | from fne, the adjectivc. ] 
1. To refine; to purify. 
The ning pot is for ſilver, and the furnace for 
gold. | Prov. 
There is a vein for the ſilver, and a place for 
Job, xxviii. I. 
2. To embelliſh ; to decorate. Now not in uſe. 
Hugh Capet, alſo, who uſurp'd the crown, 
To fine his title with ſome ſhews of truth, 
ny” d himſelf as heir to th' lady Lingare. 
Shakeſpeare's Ham y V. 
2. To make leſs coarſe. 
It fines the graſs, but makes it ſhort, though 
thick. Mortimer. 
4 To make tranſparent. 
It is good alſo for fuel, not to omit the ſhavings 
of it for the ning of wine. Mortimer's Huſbændr y- 
5. [From the ſubſtantive.) To puniſh with pe- 
cuniary penalty. 
To ine men one third of their fortune, without 
any crime committed, ſeems very hard. Locke. 
To FIS E. v. n. To pay a fine. | 
What poet ever u for ſheriff? or who 
By rhymes and verſe did ever lord mayor grow ? 
Oldhom. 
To FIN EDPñ RAW. v. a. ¶ fine and draw.] To ſow 


ceived. 
FIN EDR WER. . . [from ab One 


3. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption or 


The ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſure ſcared out of 
if the devil hath him not in fee-ſimple, with 
fins and recovery, he w Jl never, in the way of 
; 8 hate ſpcar Cs 

games, balls, and 
feaſting, they have many cuſtoms, which contri- 
bute to their ſimplicity. Add: ſon. 


Eaſe, heulth, and life for this they mutt reſign, 


what it pleaſed Zelmane, the powe ers of his ſpirit 


ö 


1 


not be finely powdered. 


ble things. 


though a great part of the work has been cracked, 
Addiſon un lo ly, 
2. Keenly; ſharply ; with a thin edge or 
point. 
Get your black lead, ſharpened finely. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
2. Not coarſely ; ; not meanly ; gaily. 
He was alone, ſave that he had two perſons of 
honour, on either hand one, frely attired in white, 
Bacon's New Atlantic, 
4. In ſmall parts; ſubtilly; not grofly, 
Saltpetre was but groſlly beaten ; for it ſhould 
Boyle, 
5. [Ironically.] Wretchedly ; in ſuch a manner 
as to deſerve conte mptuous notice. 
Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, 
and you will find that Kingdom fnely governed in 
a ſhort time. South, 


For him fhe loves : 
She nam'd not me ; that may be Torriſmond, 
Whom the has thrice in private ſeen this day: 
Then I am finc/y caught in my own ſnare. 


den's To” Fryar. 
FixExEss. u. /. [from fne.} E 


1. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. 
Every thing was full of a choice 1 that, it 


it wanted any thing in majeſty, it ſupplied with 


increaſe in pleaſure; and if at the firſt it ſtruck 
not admiration, it raviſhed with delight. Sep. 
As the French language has more fizereſs and 
ſmoothneſs at this time, ſo it had more compaſs, 
ſpirit, and force in Montaigne's days. Temple. 
The ſoftneſs of her ſex, and the #22e/s of her 
genius, conſpire to give her a very diſtinguiſhing 
character. Prior. 
2. Show; ſplendour; gaiety of appearance. 
The fineneſs of cloaths deſtroys the eaſe : it often 
helps men to pain, but can never rid them of any : 
the body may languiſh under the moſt ſ end 
covering. Decay of lan 
3. Subtility ; artfulneſs ; ingenuity. 
Thoſe, with the fineneſs of their ſouls, 
By reaſon guide his execution. 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cr: H. hela. 
4. Purity; freedom from droſs and baſe mix- 
tures. | 
Our works are, indeed, nought elſe 
But the protractive trials of great Jove, 
To find perſiſtive conſtancy in men; 
The fineneſs of which metal is not found 
In fortune's love. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſid, 
I am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently re- 
fined metals ; as whether iron, braſs, and tin bs 
refined to the height : but when they come to 
ſuch a inn as ſerveth the ordinary uſe, they try 
no farther. Bacon's Natural Hiſtorye 
The ancients were careful to coin their money 
in due weight and finencſe, only in times of exigence 
they have diminiſhed both the weight and 7 Zend 5. 
A butbnut on Coins. 
FIN ERV. u. . [from Fine.] Show-; ſplendous 
of appearance; gaiety of colours. 
Dreſs up your houſes and your images, 
And put on all the city's finer y, 
To conſecrate this day a feſtival. Southern. 
The capacities of a lady are ſometimes apt to fall 
ſhort in cultivating cleanlineſs and finery together. 
Sevi ft. 
Don't chuſe your place of ſtudy by the frery 'of 
the proſpects, or the moſt various ſcenes of ſenſi» 
Waits. 
They want to grow rich in their trades, and do 


maintain their families in ſome ſuch figure and de- 


gree of finery, as a reaſonable Chriſtian life has no 


Shak: ſpcare's Merry Wes of Windſor. 13 
occaſion for. Low 3 


They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in 


whoſe bufineſs | is to ſow up rents. 
FINErUNGERED. adj. ¶ fine and finger.] Nice ; 


| houſes, artful ; exquiſite. FINE'SSE.. u. ſ. [French.] Artifice ; ſtrata- 
F | To feaſt, to fleep on down, to be profuſe : | T he moſt finefinger'd workman on the ground, gem: an unnecetlary word which is creeping into 
i A fine exchange fot kberty. Feu, cine! Arachne by his means was vanquiſhed, "Spenſer. 7 nee 
. — | A eir- 
; 4 
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This ſoftneſs from thy fager took. 


FIN 


A circumſtance not much to be ſtood upon, in 
caſe it were not upon ſome fineſſe. Hayward. 
Fix R. 1. . | from inc.] One who purifies nie- 
Is. 8 
85 Take away the droſs from the ſilver, and there 
Mall come forth a veſſel for the finer. Pro. xxv. 4. 
FINGER. n. /. | pingen, Saxon; from fungen, 
to hold. | 
1, The flexible member of the hand by which 
men catch and hold, 


The fingers and thumb in each hand conſiſt of 
fifteen bones, there being three to each finger. 


Quincy. 


You ſeem to underſtand me, 


By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her ſkinny lips. 


Diogenes, who is never ſaid, 

For aught that ever I could read, 

To whine, put finger i' th' eye, and ſob, 

Becauſe h' had ne*er another tub, Hudibras. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forward, and one oppoſite to them bending back- 
wards, and of greater ſtrength than any of them 
Gngly, which we call the thumb, to join with 


them ſeverally or united; whereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objects of any ſize or quantity. 


Ray. 
A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all the organ pipes 
of the world, and making every one ſound a par- 
ticular note. Keil againſt Burnet. 
Poor Peg ſewed, ſpun, and knit for a liyeli- 
hood, till her fingers ends were ſore. 
Arbuthnot' s Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
2. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion ; the breadth 
of a finger. | 


Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breath, 


Remov'd four fingers from approaching death; 
Or ſeven at moſt, when thickeſt is the board. 
| Drydin's Juvenal. 
One of theſe bows with a little arrow did pierce 
through a piece of ſteel three fingers thick. 
| Wilkins's Mathemat, Mag. 
3- The hand; the inſtrument of work; manu- 
facture ; art. 8 155 
Fool, that forgets her ſtubborn look, 
Walter. 
To FINGER. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. 
Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 
You would be fingering them to anger me. Shakeſp. 
One that is covetous is not ſo highly pleaſed with 
the meer ſight and fingering of money, as with 
the thoughts of his being conſidered as a wealthy 
man. Grew's Coſmol Sac. 
2. To touch unſeaſonably or thieviſhly. 
His ambition would needs be firgering the ſcep- 
tre, and hoiſting him into his father's throne. 
| 8 8 South's Sermons. 
3. To touch an inſtrument of muſick. 
She hath broke the lute ; 
T did but tell her ſhe miſtook her frets, 
And borw'd her hand to teach her fingering. _ 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4. To perform any work exquiſitely with the 


fingers. 


Nor any {kill'd in loops of ſugering fine, 


Wit this ſo curious net-work might compare. 


: Spenſer, 
FiXNGERFERN. . . | finger and fern; aſplenum, 
Latin. ] A plant. 


FiNGER=STONE. . ſ. | finger and flone ; telenites, 


Latin.} A foſſil reſembling an arrow. 
Fi'XGLEFANGLE. a. ſ. | from fangle.] A trifle; 
a burleſque word. + 
We agree in nothing but to wrangle, 
Ahout the lighteſt ng lefungle. 


Fi'nicAL. adj. [from fine.] Nice; foppith ; 


Pr etending to ſuperfluous elegance. 


A whoreſon, glaſsglazing, f ja be ee a, 
ca! rogue. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

I cannot hear a Fuical fop romancing, how the 
King took him aſide at ſuch a time; what the queen 
taid to him at another. L Eftrange. 


Fi'x1CALLy. adv. from fnical.] Foppiſhly. 
FNIcaLx Ess. 2. , [from finical.] Superfluous 
nicety; foppery. ES 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Hudibras, | 


blough. 
, 


F1N- 


To FINISH. v. a, | fnir, French; fines, Lat.] 
1. To bring to the end propoſed ; to complete. 

For which of you, intending to build a tower, 

ſitteth not down firſt and counteth the coſt, whe- 


ther he have ſufficient to ii it? Luke, xiv. 28. 
As he had begun, ſo he would alſo finiſh in you 
the ſame grace. 2 Corinth, viii. 6. 
2. To make perfect. 
A poet uſes epiſodes ; but epiſodes, taken ſepa- 
rately, iniſi not hing. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
3. To perfect; to poliſh to the excellency in- 
tended. ä 
Though here you all perfection ſhould not find, 
Yet is it all th' Eternal will deſign'd; 
It is a fini/b'd work, and perfect in his Kind. 
Blackmore, 
I would make what bears your name as finiſhed 


as my laſt work ought to be; that is, more fin- 
ed than the reſt. | 


Hope. 
4. To end; to put an end to. 
FN Is HER. n. /. [ from ſiniſb.] 

1. Performer; accompliſher. 
He that of greateſt works is finiſpber, 

Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter. 
2. One that puts an end; ender. 
This was the condition of thoſe times; the world 

againſt Athanaſius, and Athanaſius againſt it; 

half an hundred of years ſpent in doubtful trials 
which of the two, in the end, would prevail; 
the ſide which had all, or elſe that part which had 
nv friend but God and death, the one a defender 


Shakeſp. 


of his innocency, the other a finiſber of all histrou- | 


bles. Hooker. 


3. One that completes or perfects. 


The author and fini/ber of our faith, Hebrews 
O prophet of glad tidings ! fini/ber 
Of utmott hope ! Milton's Par. Loft. 


FUNITE. adj. | finitzs, Latin.] Limited; bound- 
ed ; terminated. 

Servius conceives no more than a finite number 
for indefinite. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion 
to infinite. Locke. 

That ſuppoſed infinite duration will, by the ve- 
ri ſuppoſition, be limited at two extremes, though 
never ſo remote aſunder, and conſequently mutt 
needs be finite. Bentley. 

FINITELESS. adj, [from finite. ] Without 
bounds ; unlimited. 

It is ridiculous unto reaſon, and finizelsſs as their 
deſires. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

F!NXITELY. adv. | from finite, ] Within certain 
limits; to a certain degree. 

They are creatures ſtill, and that ſets them at 
an infinite diſtance from God ; whereas all their 
excellencies can make them but fuitely diſtant from 
11 Stilling. fleet. 
Fix IT EN ESS. n. /. [from finite.] Limitation ; 
confinement within certain boundaries. 

I ought now to unbay the current of my paſ- 
fion, and love without other boundary than what 


is ſet by the finitereſs of my natural powers. Norris. 


Fi'N1TUDE. . /. [from finite. Limitation ; con- 
finement within certain boundaries. This is hard- 
ly an authorized word, 

Finitude, applied to natural or created things, 
imports the proportions of the ſeveral degrees of 
affections, or properties of theſe things to one ano- 
ther ; infinitude, the unboundneſs of theſe degrees 
of affections or properties. Cheyne. 

Fui'xLEss. adj. from fn.] Wanting fins. 
He angers me | 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant. 
And of a dragon and a fine fiſh. Shakeſp. Hen. TV. 

FIN LIKE. adj. | fin and like. | Formed in imita- 
tion of fins. 

In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian on the ſtream did glide ; 

Ere 3 boats to ſtem the flood did 

earn, 
Or nlite oars did ſpread from either ſide, 
| | = Drydman's Ama Mirabilis. 

Fi'xxED. adj. [from fn.) Having broad edges 
ſpread out on either ſide. 

They plow up the turf with a broad firmed 

Ds Mer timer. 


Slight lines of hair ſurprize the #-ny prey. 


FIX | 
' Frxxy. adj. [from f.] Furniſhed with fins 


formed for the element of water. 

High o'er the main in wat'ry pomp he rides, 
His azure car and fimy courſers guides; | 
Proteus his name. Drydin's Vi: gil. 

New herds of beaſts he ſends the plains to 

ſhare ; 
New colonies of birds to people air ; 
And to their oozy beds the f1rry fiſh repair. 
+ D. yden's Ovid. 

While black with ſtorms the rufi! d ocean rolls, 

And from the fiſher's art defends her inny ſholes. 
Blackmore. 

With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray ; 

Pope. 


Fx TOD. adj. | fin and toe ] Palmipedous ; hay- 
ing a membrane betwee:1 the toes. 

Such creatures as are whole footed, or finto:d, 
viz. ſome birds and quadrupeds, are naturally di- 
rected to go into the water and ſwim there. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Fi/xocaro. u. ſ. A ſpecies of fennel. A plant. 

Fi'eeLE, u. . [from fibula, Latin.] A ſtop- 
per. 

You muſt know, that in recorders, which go 
with a gentle breath, the concave of the pipe, wers 
it not for the fpple that ftraitneth the air, much 
more than the ſimple concave, would yield no 
ſound. ; Bacon's Natural Hiſtar y. 

Fra. u. /. [ fyrr, Welch; punb, Saxon; fyr, 
Daniſh. ] The tree of which deal-boards are made. 

It is evergreen : the leaves are fingle, and for 
the moſt produced on every fide of the branches : 
the male flowers, or cat ſæins, are placed at remote 
diſtances from the fruit on the fame tree. The 
ſeeds are propagated on cones, which are ſquamoſe: 


Miller. 
He covered the floor of the houſe with planks 
of fir. I Xings. 


The ſpiring fir and ſtately box. opt. 
FIRE ». /. [ryn, Saxon: fewr, German.] 
1. The igneous element. | 
The force of fre aſcended firſt on high, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted ſky ; Et 
Then air ſucceeds, in lightneſs next to fire. Dry. 
2. Any thing burning. 
A little fre is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot quench, 
Shaks/peare's Henry VI. 
Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury. 
| Shak ſpear. 
So contraries on ZEtna's top conſpire; 
Here hoary froſts, and by them breaks out fre. 
Coley, 
3. A conflagration of towns or countries. 
There is another liberality to the citizens, who 
had ſuffered damage by a great fre. | 
| | Arbuthnht on Coins, 
Though ſafe thou think'ſt thy treaſure lies, 
Conceal'd in cheſts from human eyes, 
A fire may come, and it may be 
Bury'd, my friend, as far from thee. 
4. Flame; light; luſtre. 
Stars, hide your fires / 
Let not night ſee my black and deep deſires 
Shakeſpeare's Mucbet#s 


Granville, 


5. Torture by burning. 

Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breaſt inſpire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire? Prior, 
6. The puniſhment of the damned. : 
Who among us ſhall dwell with the devourin 
fire? Who among us ſhall dwell with everlaſting 
burnings ? If tiah xxxiii. 

7. Any thing provoking ; any thing that in- 
flames the paſſions. ; 
What fire is in my ears? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemned for pride and ſcorn ſo much 
: Shake ſpear. 
8. Ardour of temper ; violence of paſſion. * 
He had fre in his temper, and a German blunt. 
neſs; and, upon proyocations, might ſtrain a 
phraſe. At. rbury. 
9. Livelineſs of imagination; vigour of fancy ; - 
intellectual activity; force of exp reſſion; ſpirit 
of ſentiment. N l 
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Flr 
Nor can the ſnow that age does ſhed 


Quench or allay the noble fire within, 
Rut all that youth can be thou art. Cowl y. 
They have no notion of life and fire in fancy 
add in words, and any thing that is juſt in gram- 
mar and in meaſure is good oratory and poetry to 
them. Feltun on the Cinfficks. 
He brings, to make us from our ground retire, 
The reaſoner's weapons and the poet's ee. 
Bluctmotc. 
Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble e, 
Taught us that France had ſomething to admire. 
Pope. 
The bold Longinus all the nine inſpire, 
Aud warm the critick with a poet's je. 
Oh may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial pre, 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire. Poe. 
10. The paſſion of love. 
Love various hearts does variouſly inſpire, 
It ſtirs in gentle boſome gentle fr, 
Like that of incenſe on the altar laid; 
But raging flames tempeſtuous fouls invade ; 
A fire which every windy paſſion blows, 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it-.glows. 


Pope. 


D, yden. 
The Fre of love in youthful blood, 8 
Like what is kindled in bruſh-wood, 
But for a moment burns. Shadwell. 
The god of love retires ; 
Dim are his torches, and extinct his fires. Pope. 


New charms ſhall ſtill increaſe deſire, 
And time's ſwift wing thall fan the fire. 
Moore's Fables. 

Ir. Eruption or impoſthumation: as, St. An- 
thony's fre. 

12. To ſet FIRE on, or ſet on Fix E. To kindle; 
to inflame. 

Hermoſilla courageouſly ſet upon the horſe- 
men, and ſet fire alſo at the ſtables where the 
Turks horſes ſtood. Rolls. 

He that fe: a fire on a plane- tree to ſpite his 
neighbour, and the plane-tree /er fire on his neigh- 
bour's houſe, #is bound to pay all the loſs, becauſe 
t did all riſe from his own ill intention. 


Tayler's Rulæ of Living Holy. 


T3. Toſta FIRE. To inflame. 
So inflam'd by my deſire, 
It may ſe her heart a-fire. Carew, 

Fx EANis. n. .. [fire and arms.) Arms which 
owe their efficacy to fire; guns. 

Ammunition to ſupply their few fircarms. 

Clarend; In. 

Before the uſe of firearms there was infinitely 
more ſcope for perſonal valour than in the mo- 
dern battles. Pope. 

FrizErALL. n. ſ. | fire and ball.] Grenado ; 
ball filled with combuſtibles, and burſting where 
it is thrown. 

Judge of thoſe inſolent boaſts of conſcience, 
which, like ſo many fireballs, or mouth grenadoes, 
are thrown at our church. Seuth's S:rmpons. 

The ſame great man hath {worn to make us 
ſwallow his coin in fireballs. - Savift. 

Frrr»#RtSH. u. . {fire and brußb.] The bruſh 
which hangs by the fire to ſweep the hearth. 

When yon are ordered to ſtir up the fire, clean 
away the aſhes from bet wixt the bars with the 

Are brush. Swift. 
FrrEDRAKE. ». . | fire and drake. A fiery 
ſerpent ; I ſuppoſe the preſter. 
By the hiſſing of the ſnake, 
The ruſtling of the fredrake, 
I charge thee thou this place forſake, 
Nor of queen Mab be prattling. 
Drayton's Nymphid. 

Fi'arxtw. adj, | fre and nw. } New from 
He forge ; new from the melting-houſe. 

Armado is 2 moſt ittuſtrious w ght, 

A man of fren.w words, faſhion's own knight. 
Shea he ſpeare, 

Some excellent jeſts, firenew from the mint. 
Shake pen are. 

Upon the wedding-day I put v elf, according 
to cuſtom, in another ſyit , ,V᷑, with filver 

attons ta it. Adliſon. 


FIR 


{ FrrEPAN. n. ſ. [ fire and pan.) Veſſel of me- 
Upon thy rev'rend head, : 


tal to carry fire. 

His pan, and all the veſlels thereof, thou 
ſhalt make of braſs. Exodus xxvii. 3. 

Pour of it upon a frrepay well heated, as they 
do roſe-water and vinegar. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

FirrR. n. ſ. [from 65e. An incendiary. 

Others burned Mouſſel, and the reſt marched 
as a guard tor defence of theſe firers. 

Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 

FrRrESIDE. u. /. [fre and. /d. The hearth ; 
the chimney. 

My judgment is, that they ought all to be de- 
ſpiſed, and ought to ſerve but for Winter talk by 


the fire Ae. Bacon. 
Love no more is made 
By the V eſide, but in the cooler ſhade, Carew. 


By his ir eſids he ſtarts the hare, 
And turns her in his wicker chair. 

What art thou aſking of them, after all? 
to fit quietly at thy own pirefide, 

Arbuthavt's Hiſtory of on Bell 

FINNHS TIR. n. f. | fire and flick. 11 liguted 
ſtick or brand. 

Children, when they play with fre/{icks, move 
and whirle them round ſo faſt, that the motion 
will cozen their eyes, and repreſent an intire cir- 
cle of fire to them. Digby ar Bodies. 


Prior. 
Only 


fire ; pyrotechnical performances. | 
The king would have me preſent the princeſs 
with ſome delightful oſtentation, or pageant, or 
antick, or firework. Soak: ſpear 6. 
We repreſent alſo ordnance, and new mixtures 
of gunpowder, wildfires burning in water and 
unqueſtionable; and alſo fireworks of all variety. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 


meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and 
frexvorks. Brown. 
In fireworks give him leave to vent his (| pite ; 


Thoſe are the only ſerpents he can write. Drydey. 


Our companion propoſed a fubject for a os. 
work, Which he thought would be very amuſing. 
Addiſon s Guardian, 
Their fireworks are made up in paper. Tater, 
7 FIRE. v. a. [from the noun.] ; 
1. To ſet on fire; to kindle. 


the houſes of thoſe whom they eſteemed not to 
be their friends ; but the rage of the fire was at 
firſt hindered, and then appeaſed by the fall of a 
ſudden ſhower of rain. Hayward, 
The breathleſs body, thus bewail'd, they lay, 
And fre the pile. Dryden. 
A ſecond Paris, diff'ring but in ame, 
Shall fc his country w ith a ſecond flame. 
Dryden's neids. 
2. To inflame the paſſions ; to ammate. 
Yet, if deſire of fame, and thirſt of pow'r, 
A beauteous princeſs, with a crown in dow'r, 
So fire your mind, in arms aſſert your right. 
Dryden. 
3. To drive by fire. 
He that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from 
heav'n 
And fre us hence, 
To FikeE. v n, 
1. To take fire; to be kindled, 
2. To be inflamed with paſſion. 
3. To diſcharge any firearms. 
The fainting Dutch remotely fire, 
And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire. Smith, 
Fix EBRAND. 2. . ¶ fire and brand.] 
I. A piece of wood Kindled. 
I have eaſed my father-in-law of a Firebrand, to 
ſet my own houſe in a flame. L' Eftrange. 
2. An incendiary ; one who inflames factions ; 
one who cauſes miſchief. 
Troy muſt not be, nor goodly Ilion ſtand; 
Our frebrond brother, Paris, burns us all. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


SH. 1. 


the rebels, who fought with the principal band 
of them, and defeated them, and took alive John 


Charaber, their frelrand. 


FikEwoRK. n, ſ. | fire and 8 1 Shows of | 


The ancients were imperfect in the doctrine of 


They ſpoiled many parts of the city, and fired 


He ſent Surrey with a competent power againſt | 


Bacon. a 
FikECRQSS, 2. /+ fre 3 and 93 A token in | 
J 


FIR 


Scotland for the nation to take arms! the ends 


thereof burnt black, and in ſome parts ſmeared 


with blood. It is carried from one place to ano- 
ther. Upon refuſal to ſend it forward, or to riſe, 
the laſt perſon who has it ſhoots the other dead. 


He ſent his heralds through all parts of the 


realm, and commanded the fir ecroſs to be carried; 
namely, two firebraads ſet in fathion of a crofs, 
and pitched upon the point of a ſpear. Hy 15 


Fix ELO CE. 7. f. | fire and leck. ] A ſoldier's 


gun; a gun diſcharged by ſtriking ſteel with 
flint. 
Prime all your firelock;, faſten well the ſtake. 


Gy, 
Fi/kEMAN, n. f. [Are and man. 7 
1. One who is employed to extinguiſh burning 
houſes. 
The fremin fw eats beneath his crooked arms; 
A'leathern caſque his vent'rou head detends, 


| Boldly he climbs where thickeſt ſmoke aſcends. 


Gay. 
2. A man of violent paſſions. 
I had laſt night the fate to drink a bottle with 
two of theſe firemen. T atier.. 
FIX EYAN. n. /. | fire and pan.] 
1. A pan for holding fire. 


2. [In a gun.] The receptacle for the priming | 


powder. 
FEST. . + | fre and ſhip.] A ſhip filled. 


with cumbuſtible matter to fire the veſſels of the 


enem 
4 men bravely quitted themſelves of the fire- 
/h1p, by cutting the ſpritſail tackle. Wiſemzn. 
arne n. ſ. | fre .and ſpoil] 
in kitchens. 
Culinary utenſils and irons often feel the force 
of fire; as tongs, fir;/ovels, prongs, and irons, 
Brown, 
The neighbours are coming out with forks and 
fir-fhovels, and ſpits, and other domeſtick weapons. 
D. yden s Spaniſh Fryer, 
Fi/kESTONE, 2. |. [ fire and fone. | 
The fire/ione, or pyrites, is a compound metal- 
lick foſſil, compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an 
unmetallick earth, but in very different proporti- 
ons in the ſeveral! maſſes. The moſt common ſort, 
which is uſed in medicine, is a grœeniſh ſthapeleſs 
Kind found in our clay-pits, out of which the green 
vitriol or copperas is procured. It has its name 
of pyrites, or Hir fiene, from its giving fire on be- 
ing ſtruck againſt a ſteel much more freely than a 
flint will 5 and all the ſparks burn a longer time, 
and grow larger as they fall, the iuflammable mat- 
ter ſtruck from off the ſtone burning itſelf out be- 
fore the ſpark becomes extinguiſhed. 
Hits Mat. Med. 
Fir, tore, if broke ſmall, and laid on the cold 
lands, muſt be of advantage. Mort. Huſbandi y. 
FrREwoOD. u. . | fire and wood, ] Wood to 
burn; fewel. 
Fi'rinG. x. . from. fre.] Fewel. 
They burn the cakes, firing being there ſcarce. 
Mor timers 
To FIRK. v. a. from ferio, Latin. ] To.whip yz 
to beat; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 
Beſides, it is not only foppiſh, 
But vile, idolatrous and popith, 
For one man out of his own ſkin 
To fr and whip another's fin. 
FrRK1N. 2. / 


Hudibras 


part of a veilel..] 


I. A veſſel containing nine gallons. 

Strutt's ſervants get ſuch a haunt about that 
ſhop, that it will coſt us many af hin of ſtrong 
beer to bring them back again. 

Arbathnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

2. A ſmall veſſel. 

You heard of that wonder of the lightning and 

thunder, 


| Which made the lye ſo much the louder; 


Now liſt to another, that miracle's brother,, 
Which was done with a fin of powder. Denham 
FIRM. adi. | frmus, Latin.) 
I. Strong; not eaſily pierged or ſhaken ; hard, 


oppoſed to foft. 
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lyman, ming thoſe letters with all their hands 


Proceed, and in thoſe omens thou haſt made 
Pope's Stat. 


are the unnumbered ſtars, ſun and moon, written 


FIR . 
The flakes of his fleſh are joined together: they | 
are /ir»: in themſelves, and they cannot be moved. 
: . Job, x11. 2 J» 

Love's artillery then checks 
The breaſtworks of the firmeft ſex. Chaavuelund. 


There is nothing to be left void in a firm build- 
ing; even the cavities ought to be filled with rub- 


bith. Dr yen > 
The body, whoſe parts are moſt frm in them- 
ſelves, and are by their peculiar ſhapes capable of 
the greateſt contacts, is the moſt /m; and that 
which has parts very ſmall, and capable of the 
leaſt. contact, will be mult ſoft. - Hondevard. 
2. Conſtant ; ſteady ; reſoiute ; fixed; unſha- 
ken. | | 
We hold frm to the works of God, and to the 
ſenſe which is God's lamp. Bacon's Natural Hificr y. 
He ſtraight obeys; 
And firm believes. Milton's Paradiſe J oft. 
The great encourazement is the ↄſſur mcg of a 
future reward, the fm perſunſton whereof is 
enough to raiſe us above any-thing in this wor'd. 


Ti lit (on. 
The man that's reſolute and juſt, 
Firm to his principles aud trutt, 
Nor hopes nor fears cau bind, Walſh. 


3. Solid; not giving wa; not fluid. 

God coured the win! to blow to dry up the 
2bund..nt ſlime and mud of the carta, and make 
the land more tn. FNaleigl. 

The muddy and limous matter brought down 
by the Nilus, ſettled by degrees into a rm land. 

Lrown's Valgar Errours, 

It on fim land 
Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin ſeems 
Of ancient pile: all! elſe deep ſnow and ice. Milton. 

Sinking waters, the jim land to drain, 

Fill'd the capacious deep, and ferm'd the main. 
Koſcommon. 

To FIRM. v. a. ſ firm, Latin.) 

1. To ſettle; to conform ; to eftabliſh ; to fix. 

Of the death of the emperor they advertifed So- 
and ſeals. | Anolles. 

*'Tis ratify'd above by every god, 

And Jove has frm'd it with an awful nod. 
Dryden's Albion. 
The pow'rs, ſaid he, | 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 
Aud frm our purpoſe with their augury. ,. Zn. 

O thou, who freeſt me from my doubtful ſtate, 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate! 

Be preſent ſtill, oh goddefs, in our aid 


2. To fix without wandering. 

He on his card and compaſs firms his eye, 
The maſters of his long experiment. Fuiry 2 cen, 
FURV AMENT, ». ſ. | frmamentum, Lat.] The 

Ry; the heavens. | 
„Even tothe heavens their ſhouting ſhrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill. 
Spenſer, 
I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 
Of whoſe true, fixt, and reſting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
: | Sh.ike ſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
The Almighty, whoſe hieroglyphical characters 


on theſe large volumes of the frmament. 
Raleigh History of the World. 
The jrmament expanſe of liquid, pure, 
Franiparent, elemental air, difius'd 
In circuit to the uttermoſt convex - 
Of this great rund. Milton's Paradiſe L:ft. 
The ſteeds climb up the firſt aſcent with pain; 
And when the middle frmam-nt they gain, 
If downward from the heavens my head I bow, 
And fee the earth and ocean hang below, . 
Ev'n I am ſeiz'd with horror. Addiſon's Ovid. 
What an immen l urable ſpace is the jirmament, 
wherein a great number of ſtars are ſeen with our 
naked eyes and many more diſcovered with. our 
glaſſes ! Derham's Aſtro 75 beology. 
Fiemamt'xTAL. adj. [from fir manent:]. Celeſ- 


month, the f day of the month, the waters were 


i 


FIR 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In frmamental waters dipt above. 
Dryden's Anna Mirabilis. 
FVzmLY. adv. [from firm. 
1. Stronzly ; impenetrably ; immoveably. 
1hou thalt come of force, 
Though thou art j1mver faften'd than a rock. 
WNitlton's Agom c. 
How very hard particles, which touch only in 
a few points, can tuck eter io firmly, without 
ſomething which cauſes then to be attracted to- 
warns one another, is difficu't to couceive. 
| Newton" Optics. 

2, Stoadily ; conſtantly.” 

Himſclt to be the man the fates require; 
Iny judge, and what I judge delire. 
Drydin's n. id, 

Tie common people of Lucca are frmly pertu- 

ade, that one Lucyuele can beat five Florentines. 
Addijon on Ut i!y, 

FMN ESS. n. ſ. from firm. 

1. Hardneſs; compactneſs; ſolidity. 

2 

It wou become by degrees of greater conſiſ- 

rency and frm fs, fo as to reſemble an habitable 

carih. : Bus net. 

2. Durability; ſtability. 

Both the eafineſs and / i, of union might be 
cyectvred, for that both people are of the fame 
lungungs. Hayward. 

3. Certainty ; ſoundnels. 

In per tons already poſſetſed with notions of re- 
gion, the underſtanduig cannot be brought to 
change them, but by great examination of tlie 
truth and /mſs of the one, and the flaws and 
weakaeis of the otlier. South's Sermons. 

4. Steadineſs; conſtancy ; reſolut ion. 

That thou ſhould'ſt my fre doubt 
To God, or the, becauſe we have a foe 
May tempt us, 1 expected not to hear. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

Nor can th' Egyptian patriarch blame my mule, 
Which for his frmnſs does his heat excuſe. 

: Roſcommon. 

This armed Job with firmneſs and f.rtitude. 

| Atterbury. 

FIRST. adj. ¶pinyx, Saxon. ] 

I. The ordinal of one; that which is in erder 
before any other. 

Thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firf. 
A third is like the former. Sa,]. Macbeth. 
inthe fix hundredth and V year, in the ff 


dried up from off the carth. Gen. viii. 13. 
2. Earlieit in time: oppoſed to 4%. 
The fr? covenant had al ſo ordinances of divine 


ſervice. Heb. ix. 1. 
Man's ff diſobedience. Milton. 

: Who ff, who laſt 
| Rous'd from the ſlumber. Milion. 


Arms and the man I ſing, the i who bore 
His courſe to Latium from the Trajan ſhore. 
| Dryden's Ancid. 
I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain ! 
Who jþr/t offend, will f:/# complain. 
2. Higheſt in digvity. 
Three preſidents, of whom Daniel was f/f. 
Daniel. 
Fiisſt with the dogs, and king among the ſquires. 
5 | Shectator. 
Tis little Will, the ſcourge of France, 
No godhead,. but the , of men. 
4. Great; excellent. 
| My 5 ſon, 
Where will you go? Take good Cominius 
With thee. 
FiksT. adv. 
1. Before any thing elſe; earlieſt. 
| He, not unmindful of his uſual art, 
Firft in diſſembled fire attempts to part; 
Then roaring beaſts and running ſtreams he ws 
$5) Dryd:n. 
Thy praiſe,. and thine was then the publick 
voice, f 


Firfl recommended Guiſcard to my choice. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


 Shak:ſpem e's Cor iolanus. 


FIS 
Heav'n, fure, has kept this ſpot of earth un- 


curſt, 
To ſhew how all things were created ff: 
rie. 

2. Before any other conſideration. 
Fi, metals are more durable than plants; ſe- 
condly, they are more ſolid and hard; thirdly, 
they are wholly fubterraneous; whereas plants are 
part above earth, and part under the earth. 

| Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
3. It has often at before it, and means at tlie 
beginning. 

-it jr// the ſilent venom flid with eaſe, 

And teiz'd her cooler ſenies by degrees. 4 
| Dr yden's Ancid. 
Excepting fiſh and inſects, there are very few 
or no creatures that can provide for themſelves at 
fi, without the aſliſtance of parents. E 
Bentley's Ser mont. 
4. Fixs or Laff. At one time or other. 

But ſure a general doom on man is paſt, 

And all are fools or lovers firſt or 1. ft, Dryden. 
FiksT-BEGOT. n [from % and 
Fiks T-BEGOT TEN, * be got.] The eldeſt of 
children. 

His 7 A-be got, we knew ; and fore have felt, 
When lus ficrce thunder drove us to the deep. 

| Miltns 

Firs T-BORN. n. /. [ firſt and born.] Eldeſt ; the 
firſt by the order of nativity. | 

Laſt, with one midnight ſtroke, all the fr /-born 
Of Egypt mult lie dead. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Hail, holy night, offspring of heav'n fir/t-born £ 

Milton. 

The ff-born has not a ſol: or peculiar right, 
by any law of God and Nature; the younger chil- 
dren having an equal title with him. A . 

FiksST-FRULTS. 2. / [ff and fruits] 

1, What the ſeaſon earlieit produces or matures 
of any kind, 

A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt fruit, the green ear, and the yellow theaf. 

M:lton, 

The blooming hopes of my then very young pa- 
tron have been confirmed by moſt noble jr f-fruits, 
and his life is going on towards a plentiful harveſt. 
of all accumulated virtues. Prior. 
2. The profits of any thing which are ſooneſt 
gained, 

Although the king loved to employ and advance 
biſhops, becauſe, having rich biſhops, they carried 
their reward upon themſelves ; yet he did uſe to 
raiſe them by ſteps, that he might not loſe the 
firſt of the £/-/-4its, which by that courſe of 
gradation was multiplied. Bacor's Henry VII. 

3. The earlieſt effect of any thing. : 

See, Father, what firfi-fruits on earth are ſprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man! Milt, Par. Loft. 

FIRST LIN O. adj. [from i.] That which is 
firſt produced or brought forth. 

All the fr//2-g males that come of thy herd, 
and of thy flock, thou ſhalt ſanctify unto the Lord 
thy God.. Deut. 

FI xs TLINx O. nf. [from f.] 

1. The firſt produce or offspring. 

A ſhepherd next, ; 
More meek, came with the lings of his flock, 
Choiceſt and beſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 

The tender fr filings of my woolly breed, 

Shall on his holy altar often bleed. Dryer's Virgil. 

The tlg, of the flock are doom'd to die. 

Pope, 

2. The thing thought or done before chin 

Our play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and lings of theſe broils, 
'Ginning i' th' middle. Shak-ſp. Troil. and Urefſe 

The flighty purpoſe works o'erlook, 

Uuleſs the deed go with it : from this moment, 
The very j#r//ings of my heart ſhall be 5 
The jrftlings of my hand. Shak: ſpeare”s Mackerh.. 

Fils AL. ». ſ. [from fiſcus, a treaſury, Latin. ] 
Exchequer ; revenue. 

War, as it is entertained by diet, ſo can it not be | 
long maintained by the ordinary cal and receint. 

Bacan. 


tial; of the upper zegions, 


. | : 3 


Dryden. 


| FISH, . /. [piyc, Saxon; viſ h, Dutch. 
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. An animal that inhabits the water. Fi/Þ is 
uſed collectively for the race of .es. 
The beaſts, the ih, and the winged fowls, 
Are their male ſubjects. Shak. ſp. Comedy of Erv. 
And now the % ignoble fates eſcape, 
Since Venus ow'd her ſafety to their ſhape. Creech. 
There are iet, that have wings, that are not 
ſtrangers to the airy region; and there are ſore 
virds that are inhabitants of the water, whoſe 
blood is cold as //þes ; and their ficſh is fo like in 
taſte, that the ſcrupulous are all»wed them in fiſh- 
days. Locke. 
2. The fleſh of fiſh oppoſed to that of terreſtrial 
animals, by way of eminence called fleth. : 
I fight when 1 cannot chuſe, and I eat no //Þ. 
Shakeſprare's King Lear. 
We mortify ourſelves with the diet of #/, and 
think we fare coarſely if we abſtain from the fleth 
of other animals. Brown's i ulyar Errors. 
To FliSt, v. 4. | 
1. Jo be employed in. catching fiſhes. 
2. To endeayour at any thing by artifice. _ 
While others %, with craft, for great opinion, 
IT with great truth, catch mere ſimplicity. S. 
To Fis#. v. a. To ſearch water in queſt of 
fiſh, or any thing elſe. | 
Some have e the very jakes for papers left 
there by men of wit. Swift. 
Oft, as he ih“ her nether realms for wit, 
The goddeſs favour'd him, and favours vet. 
Pope's Dunciad. 
Fi'sn-Hook. n. . [#/Þþ and bot.] A hook 
baited, with which fiſh are caught. 


A ſhart point, bended upward and backward, | 


like a #t/b-hok. Grew's Muſeum. 
Fis H-PON b. n. . [ih and pord.] A ſmall pool 
for fiſh. i 
Fiſi fonds are no ſmall improvement of watery 
boggy lands. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Fih-pmds were made where former foreſts 
: grew, | : 
And hills were levell'd to extend the view. Prior. 
After the great value the Romans put upon 
fiſhes, it will nat appear incredible that C. Hur- 
rius ſhould ſell his fi/Þ-pords for quadragies H. S. 
32,29 J. 135. 4d. Alrlithnot. 
Fs HEK. . /. from i.] One who 15 employed 
in catching fiſh. | 
In our fight the three were taken up 
By fiſhermen of Corinth, as we thought: 
At length another ſeiz'd on us, , 
And would have reft the her of their prey, 
Had not they been very flow of fail. 
| Shakeſpeare's Com. of Errours. 
We know that town is but with e fraught, 
Where Theſeus govern'd and where Plato wa . 
Sandys. 
Leſt he ſhould ſuſpect it, draw it from him, 
As #/ters do the bait, to make him follow it. 
: Denham. 
A ſoldier now, he with his coat appears; 
A f/ber now, his tremble angles bears. Pope. 
FIsUERROAT. r. f. [her and b.] A boat 
employed in catching fifth. 
 Firsntama, v. /. | her and mau] One whoſe. 
employment and livelit:-9d is to catch fiſh, 
How fearful | 
And dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low! 
The fh ren that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice. Shak ſp. King Lear. 
At length two monſters of unequal fize, 
Hard by the ſhore, a man eſpics. Waller. 
Do ſcales and fins bear price to this excels ? 
You might have bought the her men for leſs. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Fir'.ntRToWN. u. f. [ber and town. ] A town 
inhabired by fiſhermen. 


Others of them, in that time, burned the her- 


tun Mouſchole. Carew®s Sur of Cornwal. 
Lime in Dorſetſhire, alittle f ſertoaun. Clarendon 
Ftsuk kv. n. . | from fiber. | The buſineſs of 
catching fiſh. | 
We ſhall! have plenty of mackerel this ſeaſon : 
our //7ery will not be diſturbed by privateer s. 
1 in's Spectator, 
Fr: nevi. #4. ſ from 


* 
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Thus mean in ſtate, and calm in ſprite, 
My //>f41 pond is my delight. Car. Surv. of Corn, 

It is walled and guarded with the ocean, moſt 
commodious for traffick to all parts of the world, 
and watered with pleaſant, fal, and navigable 
rivers. 

To Frsngry. v. a. [from fi. To turn to 
fiſh : a cant word. 

Here comes Romeo. 

— Without his roe, like a dried herring : 
O fleſh, fleſh, how art thou H’ 

Fi's11x6. . . [from i.] Commodity of tak- 
ing fich. Fs 

There alſo would be planted a good town, hav- 
ing both a good haven and plentiful ig 


Fi'SHKETTLE. 2. J. [fiſh and kettle.) A caldron 
made long for the fiſh to be boiled without 
bending. | 

It is prebable that the way of embalming amongſt 


the Egyptians waz by boiling the body in a long 


caldron like a f/o-katl:, in ſome kind of liquid 
balſam. Grew's Muſeum, 
FriSnMEAT.. u. ſ. [ fb and meal.] Diet of fiſh; 
abſtemious diet. 
hin drink doth overcoo! their blood, and mak- 
ing many meals, they fall into a kind of male 
greenſickneſs. Sharp. 
Fis NHS GER. . ſ. from f/Þ.] A dealer in 
fiſh; a ſeller of ſh. | | 
I fear to play the f/ommnger ; and yet ſo large a 
commedity may not paſs in ſilence. | 
Carew's Surv.y of Cormwal, 


controverſy between hin and the pike. LJ ſtrange. 

Fr'sav. adj. {from 7%. 

1. Conſifting of fiſh. 

2. Inhabited by fifh. 

My abſent mates 

Bait the barb'd ſteel, and from the #/>y flood 
Appeaſe th' afflictive fierce deſire oi food. 

Pep:"s Odyſſey. 

3. Having the qualities or form of fith. _ 

Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of mermaids, 
that is, according to Horace, a moiiſter with a 
woman's head above, and y extremity. below. 
| Brown's Vulgar t.rvou4rs. 


FI'SSILE. adj. [ fifflis, Latin.] Having the 


grain in a certain direction, ſo as to be cleft. 


This cryital is a pellucid ie ſtone, clear as 
water or cryſtal of the rock, and without colour ; 


4 enduring a red heat without loſing its tranſparency, 


and in a very ſtrong heat calcining without fuſion. 
| | Newton's ties. 
Frss1'LITY. . . [from Hl.] The quality of 
admitting to be cloven. 
FrsSURE. n. /. | fiſſura, Latin; fiſſure, French. ] 
A cleft ; a narrow chaſm where a breach has beer. 
made. | 
The ſtone was diſtinguithed into ſtrata or 
layers ; thoſe ſtrata were divided by parallel / 
ares, that were incloſed in the ſtone. 
 Wordward's Natural Hiſtor y. 
11 fee x | 
The gaping ures to receive the rain. 


To FIssU RR. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cleave ; 
to make a ſiſſure. . 
By a fall or blow the ſkull may be A or 
fractured. 2 ? 
FIST. ». /. [pipe, Saxon.] The hand clenched 
with the fingers doubled down, in order to give a 
blow, or keep hold. 
She quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, 
Up with her %, and took him on the face; 
Another time, quoth the, become more wiſa; 
Thus Pas did kiſs her hand with little. grace. Sid. 
And being down, the villain ſoar did beat | 
And bruiſe with clownifh % his manly face. 
Fairy Queen. 
Anger cauſeth paleneſs in ſome; in others 
trembling, ſwelling, and bending the /. 
And the ſame hand into a #/ may cloſe, 
Which inſtantly a palm expanded hows. Denbam. 
Tyrrehus, the foiter-father of the beaſt, - 
Then-clench'd a aatchet in his horny . 


Hi.] Abounding with 
Fiſh; ſtored with fiſh. f 


Diyden's Æucid. 


Caniden's Rejngin:. | 


Shak: penre. . 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


The ſurgeon left the fiſhmonger to determine the. 


| che noſe and the angle of the eye. 


jacent bone. 


Thomſon' s ut amn. 


W:\ man. 


Facon, 
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To FisT. v. a. | 

I. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 
cifully. Dryden 

2. To gripe with the fiſt. | 

We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, ſiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shakeſp. Cor is. 

Fi's TIN VT. 1. /. A piſtachio nut. 

FrsTicurts nf. | it and ca.] Battle with 
the fiſt ; blows with the fiſt. 

Naked men belabouring one another with ſnag- 
ged ſticks, or duly falling together by the ears at 
iflicuffs. g ore. 

She would ſieze upon John's commons; for 
which they were ſure to go to fiſticuffs. 

Arbuthnot's nll of John Bull. 

My invention and judgment are perpetually at 
ftfticuffs, 'till they have quite diſabled each oe. 

iſt 

FISTULA. . /. [Latin ; fifle, French.) 

1. A ſinuous ulcer callous within; any ſinu- 
ous ulcer. | Pn, 

That #/74/z which is recent is the eaſieſt of cure: 
| thoſe of a long continuance are accompanied with 
ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the bone. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

2. FisTULA Lachrimalis., A diſorder of the ca- 
nals leading from the eye to the noſe, which ob- 
ſtructs the natural progreſs of the tears, and 
malces them trickle down the cheek ; but this 
is only the tirit and mildeſt ſtage of the diſeaſe : 
in the next there is matter diſcharged with the 
tears from the puna lachrimalia, and ſometimes 
from an orifice broke through the ſkin between 
The laſt and 
work degree of it is when the matter of the eye, 
by its long continuance, has not only corroded the 
neighbouring ſoft parts, but alſo affected the ſub- 
Sharp's Surgery. 
Fi'sT CLAR, adj. | from fiftula.] Hollow like a 
ipe. 
4 FrsTCLovs. adj. [from fiflula; fiftuleux, Fr.] 
Having the nature of a fiſtula ; callous or ſinuous 
lik.c a fiſtula. | 

How theſe finuous ulcers become fiftubous,” T 
have ſhewn you. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

FIT. a. / | from fight, Shiner, every fit of a 
diſeaſe being a ſtruggle of nature; from vlit, in 
Flemiſh, frequent, Junius. | 

1. A paroxyſm or exacerbation of any intermit- 
tent diſtemper. 

Small ſtones and gravel collect and become ve- 
ry large in the kidneys, in which caſe a % of the 
ſtone in that part is the cure. Sharp's Surgery, 

2. Any ſhort return after intermitiion ; inter- 
val. 

Sometimes tis grateful to the rich to try 
A ſhort viciflitude, and ii of poverty. 

Dryden's Horace. 

Men that are habitually wicked may now and 
then, by firs and ſtarts, feel certain motions of re- 
pentance. |  L'Eftrange. 

By jts my ſwelling grief appears, 
In riſing ſighs and falling tears. Addif. on Italy. 

Thus o'er the dying lamp th' unſteady flame 
Hangs quivering 6n a point, leaps off by fits, 
And falls again as loth to quit its hold. Addiſ, Cats. 

Religion is not the buſineſs of fome its only and 
i=tervals of our life, to be taken up at certain 
4ays and hour, but a ſyſtem of precepts to be re- 
garded 1n all our conduct. Rc gers. 

Al' jits of pleaſure we balanced by an equal 
degree of pit or languor : tis ike ſpending this 
year part of the next year's revenue. Scotfi. 

3. Any violent affection of mind or body. 

The life did flit away out of her neſt, 

And all his ſenſes were with deadly „ oppreſt. 
Spenſer s Fairy Quet u. 

An ambitious man puts it in the power of every 
malicious tongue to throw him into a fit of me- 
lancholy. 2 fo Addi ſcx. 

4. Diſorder; diſtemperature. 

For your huſband, 2 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
The t o' th' ſeaſon, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
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I ſaw him ſpurning and Hing her moſt unmer- 
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For ſowing of pitches, of beans, and of peaſon. 


I 
F. It is uſed, without an epithet of diſcrimina- 
tion, for the hyſterical diſorders of women, and 
the convulſions of children; and by the vulgar for 
the epilepſy. 
Mrs. Bull was ſo much enraged, that ſhe fell 
downright into a fit. Arbutbnot's Hiſt. of J. Ball. 
6. It was anciently uſed for any recommence- 
ment after intermiſſion. The parts of a ſong, or 


cantos of a poem, were called fits. 


Fir. adj. | vitten, Flemith, Junius. 
I. Qualificd ; proper: with for before the noun, 
and % before che verb. | | os 
Men of valour, /iz 4% go out for war and battle. 
1. (\hrenicles. 
He lends him vain Goliah's ſacred ſword, 
The „ie help juſt fortune could afford. 
Crulcy's Davidies. 
This fury ft for her intent ſhe choie, 
One who delights in wars and human woes. 
Dryden's Aneid. 
It is a wrong uſe of my underſtanding to make it 
the rule and meaſure of another man's; a ufe 
which it is neither fit for, nor capable of. Locke, 
2. Convenient ; meet ; proper ; right. 
Since we have ſaid it were good not to uſe men 


of ambitious natures, except it be upon neceſſity, 


it is ft we ſpeak in what caſes they are ſo. Bacon. 


See how thou could'ſt judge of fit and meet. 
| | Milton. 


It is ft for a man to Know his own abilities 


and weakneſſes, and not think himſelf obliged to 
imitate all that he thinks ## to praiſe. Boyle. 
If our forefathers thought #t to be grave and 
ſerivus, I hope their poſterity may laugh without 
oflence. Addiſon. 
To FIT. v. a. f vitten, Flemiſh, Junius. ] 
1. To accommodate to any thing ; to ſuit one 
thing to another. 
The carpenter marketh it out with a line: he 
Ftteth it with planes. I/ xliv. 13. 
Would fate permit 
To my deſires I might my fortune fit, 
Troy I would raiſe. Denham. 
2. To accommodate a perſon with any thing: 
ag, the tailor fits his cuſtomer. 


A truſſmaker fred the child with a pair of bod- 


dice, ſtiffened on the lame fide, /Jjeman's Surgery, 
3. To be adapted to; to ſuit any thing. 
She thall be our meſſenger tothis paultry knight: 
cruſt me I thought on her; ſhe'll fr it. Shakeſpeure, 
As much of the ttone as was contiguous to the 
marcaſite, td the marcaſite ſo cloſe as if it had 
been formerly liquid. : Hoyle, 
4. 7 Fit aut, To furniſh; to equip; to ſup- 
ply with neceffarics or decoration. | 
A play, which if you dare but twice fit out, 
You'll all be ſlander'd, and be thought devout. 


Dryden, | 


The Englith flect conld not be paid and manned, 
and tied wit, unleſs we encouraged trade and na- 
vigat ion. Add. on's Freeholder, 

5. To Fir wp. To furniſh; to make proper for 
the uſe or reception of any. 

He has jtt-d up bis farm. Pope to Swift, 

72 Fir. v. „. To be proper; to be becoming. 

How eiil f75 it me to have fuch a ſon; and how 
much doth thy kindneſs upbraid my wickedneſs. 

1 8 Sidney. 
Nor #75 it topr long the feaſt, 
Timeless, indece: t, but retire to reſt. Pope's Od. 

Freu. v. J. | A colloguial corruption of verch.] 
A ſmall kind of id pea. | 

Now is the ſeaſon 


| | Tuſſer. 
Fi'TCcHAT. Yn. /. [au, French: fiſt, 
Frrcnew. 1 A ſtinking little beaſt, that robs 


the heurooft and warren. Skinner calls him the | 
#Sinring ferret ; but he is much larger, at teaſt as 


ſome provinces. diſtinguiſh them, in which the 
eg is termed a tebat, and the linking ferret a 
x | | 


*Tis ſuch another fitchew / marry, a perfumed 
one : 5 

What do you mean by this haunting of me ? 

PE Sth. | | Shakeſpeare. 


Dut.] | 


FV 


The #:h:t, the fulimart, and the like creatures, 
live upon the face and within the bowels of the 
carth. Valtaon's Ang ler. 

FrTrvL. adj. | fit and fall.] Varied by parox- 
yſms; difordered by change of maladies. 

Duncan 1s in his grave; 

After life's #:/«! fever he ſleeps well. 

: ; Shakeſpeare's Aacbeth. 

F/ T Ly. adv, [from fit. | 

1. Properly; jultly ; reaſonably. 

Even ſo moſt fly. 

As you malign our ſenators. Shakeſp. Cor iolanus. 

Where a man cannot fy play his own part, 
if he have not a friend, he may quit the ſtage. 

Bacon. 

I cannot tlie compare marriage than to a lot- 
tery, for,. in both, he that ventures may ſucceed, 
and may miſs ; and if he draw a prize, he hath a 
rich return of his venture: but in both lotteries 
there lie pretty ſtore of blanks for every 265" 

| | oyle. 

The whole of our duty may be expreſſed moſt 
fitly by departing from evil. Tillotſon. 

2. Commodiouſiy; mectly. 

To take a latitude, 
Sun or ſtars are /1t//t view d 
At their brighteſt ; but to conclude 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
But to mark when, and where the dark eclipſes 
be. Donne 

An animal, in order to be moveable, muſt be 
flexible; and therefore is he made of ſeparate 
and ſmall ſolid parts, replete with proper fluids. 

: Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

FiTxtrss. . ſ. [from n.] 

1. Propropriety; meetneſs; juſtneſs; reaſon- 
ableneſs. 

In things the V¹ e whereof is not of itſelf ap- 

parent, nor eaſy to be made ſufficiently manifeſt 
unto all, yet the judgment of antiquity, concurring 
with that which is received, may induce them to 
think it not unfit. Hooker. 

The qucen being abſent, tis a needful fitneſs 
Tlat we adjourn this court. 

Sha ſpeare”'s Henry VIII. 
Wer't my fitzels 
To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, 
They're apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

2. Convenience; commodity ; the ſtate of being 

fit. | 

Nor time nor place 
Did then cohere, and yet you would make both : 
They've made themſelves, and that their it now 
Does unmake you. Shak: ſpeare's Macbeth. 

F!TMENT. 2. ſ. [from t.] Something adapt- 

ed to a particular purpoſe. Not ufed. 
Poor beſeeming : *twas a fluent for 
The purpoſe I then follow'd. Shak ſp. Cymbcline. 
Fi'TTER. . . [from t.] 


any thing. 

Sowing the ſandy gravelly land in Devonſhire 

and Cornwal with French furze feed, they reckon 
a great improver of their land, and a #/ter of it for 
corn. Mas times Huſt indry 
2. from fetta, Italian: fitæen, German.] A ſmall 
piece: as, to cut into jitters. Skinner, 
Fir. n. ſ. ¶ Norman, from / /:, a ſon, French: | 
A ſon. Only uſed in law and genealogy: as F1uz- 
erbert, the ſon of Herbert; f:u24homas, the ſon of 
Thomas ; Fitzroy, the ſon of the King. It is com- 
monly uſed of illegitimate children. ; 

FIVE. adj. | pip. Saxon. ] Four and one; half 
of ten. | 
And five of them were wiſe, and five were 
fooliſh. Matthew. 

No perſon, no incident, but muſt be of uſe to 
carry on the main deſign: all things elſe are like ſix 
fingers to the hand, when nature, which is ſuper- 
fluous in nothing, can do her work with fv. 

Dryden Dufreſny. 

Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paſtures fill d. 
. Dryden. 
Our Britiſh youth loſe their figure by that time 
they are fue and twenty. Addiſon. 
. 


1. The perſon or thing that confers fitneſs for | 


* 


FIX 
FIVELTAVED Graſs, u. J. Cinquefoil ; a ſpecies 


of clover. 
Fives. u. /. 

I. A kind of play with a ball. 

2. A diſeaſe of horſes. 

His horſe ſped with ſpavins, rayed with the yel- 
lows, paſt cure of the five;, and ſtark ſpoiled with 
the ſtaggers. Shakeſpeare. 

To FIX. v. a. | fixer, French; fixus, Latin. ] 

I. To make faſt, firm, or ſtable. 

Hell heard th' unſutierable noiſe, hell ſaw 


Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled 
8 


Affrighted, but that fate had fx'd too deep 
Her dark foundations, and teo faſt had bound. 
Milton: 
2. To ſettle ; to eſtabliſh invariably. 
Brighteſt ſeraph! tell 
In which of all theſe orbs hath man 
His ved ſeat, or fixed ſeat hath none, 
But all theſe ſhining orbs his choice to dwell ! 


Milicn. 
One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary 
power. Temple. 


When cuſtom hath #x-d his eating to certain 
ſtated periods, his ſtomach will expect victuals at 
the nſual hour. Locke. 

3. To direct without variation. 

Why are thine eyes iat to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy fi; ht! 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VT. 
Thus while the Trojan. prince employs his eyes, - 
Fix'd on the walls with wonder and ſurprize. 
Dryden's Eneid. 
4. To deprive of volatility. 
Wie pronounce concerning gold, that it is 22 
f ocke, 

5. To pierce; to transfix A ſenſe purely 
Latin. 

While from the raging ſword he vainly flies, 
A bow of ſteet ſhall fix his trembling thighs. 

Sandys, 

6. To withhold from motion. 4 

To Fix. v. u. | | 

r. To ſettle the opinion; to determine the re- 
ſolution. | 

If we would be happy, we muſt fx upon ſome 
foundation that can never deceive us. L'Eftrange. 

He made himſelf their-prey, 
T' impoſe on their belief and Troy betray ; 
Fix'd on his aim, and obſtinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryd. An, 

Here hope began to dawn; reſolv'd to try, 

She a d on this her utmoſt remedy, - 
Death was behind ; but hard it was to die. Dryd. 
In moſt bodies, not propagated by ſeed, it is- 
the colour we muſt e on, and are moſt 1 
: ; (Ke. 
2. To reſt; to ceaſe to wander. 
Your kindneſs baniſhes your fear, 

Refolv'd to f.x for ever here. Waller. 

3. To loſe volatility, ſo as to be malleable. 

In the midſt of molten lead, when it begin- 
neth to congeal, make a little dent, and put 
quick ſilver, -wrapped in a piece of linen, in that 
hole, and the quickſilver will fx and run no 
more, -and endure the hammer. 

Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 

FAA ION. a. ſ. \ French. ] : 

I. Stability; firmneſs ; ſteadmeſs. | 
Your fixation in matters of religion will not be 
more neceſſary for your ſoul's than your” Kings - 
dom's peace. King Charles. 

2. Reſidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the firſt day, God gave no 
proper place or fixation. Ral. Hift. of the Mos ld. 

3- Confinement; forbearance of excurſion. 

They are ſubject to errors from a narrownefſs 
of ſoul, a jxatin and confinement of thought to 
a few objects. Watts. 

4. Want of volatility 3 deſtruction of volatility. 

Upon the compound body three things are 
chiefly to be obſerved; the colour, the fragility 
or pliantneſs, and the volatility or f:zution, com- 
pared with the ſimple bodies. Bacon. 


It is more difficult to make gold of other me- 


tals leſs ponderous and leſs materiate, than to 
4 Maks 
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make ſilver of lead or quickſilver, both which 
are more ponderous than ſilver; ſo that they need 
rather a degree of fixation: than any condenſation. 
UCON. 
Reduction from fluidity to firmneſs. 

Salt d:iT,lved, upon a j.x.tion returns to its af- 
fecied cubes. Glanvill”s Scepfts. 

Fi/xEDLY. adv, | from fixed.] 

1. Certainly; firmly; in a manner ſettled and 
eſt..blihed. | 

ii we pretend that the diſtinction of ſpecies, 
or 101ts, is 7 x.oly eſtabliſhed by the real and ſe- 
Cret 3 tions of things. Locle. 

2. Ste dfaſtly. 

Omnipotency, omniciency, and infinite good- 
neſs enlarge the ſpirit while it * looks on 
th-m. Huf ut. 

Fi xXEDNESS. 88 [from Fed.] 

1. Stability; firmneſs, 

2. 825 ant or lots of volatility. 

Sefa, or a power to remain in the fire un- 
confu: ec, Is an idea that always accompanies our 
compl-x iden ſignified by the word gold. Locke, 

3. Solidity; cchei ence of parts. 

Fluid or ſolid comprehend all the middle de- 
* between extreme fa dag and coherency, 
and the moſt rapid inteltine motion of the parti- 
cles of bodies. | Bentley. 

4. Stcadineſs; ſettled opinion or reſolution. 

A jixedrejs in religion will not give my conſci- 
ence leave to conſent to innovations. K. Charles. 

FI“ DIN. . J. [from ed.] Coherence of 
parts, oppoſed to volatility. A word of Boyle. 

Bodie, mingled by the fire are differing as to 
the Vt) and voltility, and yet are fo combined 
by ihe firic operatioa-of the fire, that itſelf does 
ſcærce afteru was ſeparate them. | Boyle. 

IXI Tv. u. e 12, French. ] Coherence of 
parts, oppo! edt to volatil! ty. 

And are not the fun and fixed ſtars great earths 
vehemendly het, whole heat is conferved by the 
greatneſs of the bodies, and the mutual action 
and reaction between them, and the fight which 
they emit, and whoſe parts are kept from fuming 
away, not onlf by their  x!y, but alſo by the 
vaſt weight and denſity of the atmoſphere incum- 
bent upon them? Neu tons Ofticks, 

Fix U RE, 1. J. [from HF.] ; 

r. Poſition. e 

The Fxre of her eye hath motion in't, 


As we were mock'd with art. 
Shak Jp. Winter's Tale 


2. Stable preſſure. 
ED e firm fxwe of thy foot would give an ex- 
ce lent motion to thy gait. 
t. Merry Wives 7 Windſor. 
3. Firmneſs ; ſtabl- ſtate. 
Frights, changes, horrours, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and mired calm of ſtates 
Quite from their #7242. Shak, Tral, and Creſſida. 
Fi'7 616. . . A Kind of dart or harpoon with 
wich ſe men ſtrike ſiſh. 
Canft thou with „gig, pierce him to the quick, 
Or in bie Hull thy barbed trident ſtick ? 
F, indy $: Job. 
FLA ERV. adi. [Acid as, Latin.] Soft ; not 
firm: eaſily ſhaking or yielding to the touch. 
Faleneſs, a w eak pulſe, palpitations of the 
herrt, , and black fleſh, are ſymptoms of 


u cak fibres. Artuthnct. 
Pulis out the rags contriv'd to prop 

Her. / 1 6⁰ y dugs, and down they drop. Swift. 
Fi a'BiLE adj. UL Aabilis, Latin.) Blown about 

by the wind; ſuhject to be blown. Die. 
FLA'CCiD. 251 Auccidus, Latin.) Wenk; 


limber: not ſtiff; lax ; not tenſe. 

Thc bowing and inclining the head is found in 

the great fiower of the ſun : the cauſe I take to 

be is, that the part againſt which the fun beateth 

w: xcth more faint and fa cid in the ſtalk, and 

thereby lefs able to ſupport the flower. Bacon. 
They whoſe muſcles are weak or faccid, are 


unapt to pronounce the letter . 
Holders Elements of Spe ch. 


The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as he fi. ds 
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the fibres are too faccid and produce funguſes, 01 
as they harden and produce calloſities. 


FLacc DIT v. . J. ho om Fred] Laxity ; 
limberneſs ; want of tenſion; want of ſtiffneſs. 
There is nolther fluxion nor pain, but Haccidity 
joincd with inſenſibility. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To FLAG. v. n. [ Haggeren, Dutch; pleogzan, 
_ to fly. ] 
. To hang looſe without ſtiffneſs or tenſion. 
Beds of cotton wool hung up between two 
trees, not far from the ground ; in the which, 
Aegging down in the middle, men, Wix es and chil- 
dren lie together. | Acbot. 
The jades 
That drag the tragick melancho'y night, 
MW ho with their drowſy, flow, and //azging wings 
Clip dead men's graves. Shak ſp. Henry V K 
It keeps thoſe ſlender aerial bodies ſeparated 
and ſtretched out, which otherwiſe, by reafon of 
their flexibleneſs and weight, would /ag or curl. 
Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
Like a fiery meteor ſunk the fun, 
The promiſe of a ſtorm ; the ſhifting gales 
Fortake by fits, and fill the flagging ſails, 
4 To grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. 
My A igging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 
Like fow! in air too damp, and lags 28 
As if the were a body in a body: 
My ſenſes too are dull and ſtupify'd, 
Their edge rebated: ſure ſome ill approaches. | 


Dryd. 


3- To grow feeble ; to loſe vigour. 

Juice in language is ſomewhat leſs than blood; 
for if the words he but becoming and ſignifying, 
and the ſenſc gentle, there is juice: : but w here 
that wanteth, the language is thin, #9775, poor, 
ſtaryed, ſcarce covering the bone, and ſhews like 


cy, run into that ; and while they ſtrive to hinder 
il blood or Juice, they loſe their good. 
Ben Tonjon's Diſcoveries. 
His ſtomach will expect victuals at the uſual 
hour, either fretting itfelf into a troubleſome ex- 
ceſs, or fagyging into a downright want of appe- 
tite. Lock-. 
Fame, when it is once at a ſtand, naturally 
#l.1g5 and languiſhes. Addiſon's Spectator 
If on ſublimer wings of love and praiſe, 
My lore above the ſtarry vault I raiſe, 
Lur'd by ſome vain conceit of pride or luſt, 
I _/az, I drop, and flutter in the duſt. btb. 
He les a ſpirit hath been raiſed againſt him, 
and he only watches 'till it begins to fag: he 
goes about watching when to devour us. Swift. 
The pleaſures of the town begin to /g and 
grow languid, giving way daily to cruel . ds 
from the iple een. Swift. 
To FLAG. v. a. 
1. To let fall into feeblenefs ; + to ſuffer to 
drop. 
Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace ; 
As well as Cupid, Time 1s blind : 
Soon muſt thoſe glories of thy face 
The fate of vulgar beauty find : 
The thouſand Joves, that arm Thy potent eve, 
Mutt dr op their quivers, fag their wings, and d 
Pt 209%, 
2. [From Hag, a ſpecies of ſtone.] To lay with 
broad ſtove, | 
ihe ſides and floor are all fagg-d with excellent 
marble. Sordys 
A white ſtone uſed for flagging floors. 
Woodevard on Foffils. 
FLac. . ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. A water plant with a bladed leaf an d yellow 
flower, ſo called from its motion in the wind. 
She took an ark of bulruſhes, and laid it in the 
flags by the river's brink. Exodus, ii. 3. 
Can bulruſhes but by the river grow ? 
Can g, there flouriſh where no waters fo? 
Scndys. 
There be divers fiſhes that caſt their ſpawn on 
flags or ſtones. Nalin's gugler. 
Cut flag roots, and the roots of other weeds, 


Arbutl nit on Dit. 


Dryd, D. Seb. | 


ſtones in a ſack : ſome men, to avoid redund. n- 


Meriim r. 
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And mingle fr icndly hiflings in the air. 


FLA 


2. The colours or enſign of a ſhip or land. forcet, 


by which fignals are made at ſea, or regiments 
are diſtinguithed in the field. 
Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, 
Before the eye and proſpect of your town, 
Have hither mar 8 to your endgame gement. 
Shot pe: e's Feini J. . 
He hangs out as many V gs as he deſciycth veſ- 
ſels; ſquare, if ſhips; if gallies, pendants. 
Sandys's Travek, 
Democracies are leſs ſubje to ſedition than 
where there are ſtirps of nobles : for if mens eyes 
are upon the perſons, it 1s for the buſineſs ſake as 
fitteſt, and not for g or pedigree. © Hacer, 
Let him be girt 
With all the griſly legions that troop 
Under the ſooty „lg of Acher on, 
Harpies and hydr as, or all the monſtrous forms 
'Twixt Africa and Inde, I'll find him out, 
And force him to reſtore his purchaſe back, _ 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. MIS. 
The French and Spaniards, when your flags ap- 
pear, 
Forget their hat red, and content to fear. Malle. 
The interpretation of that article about the An, 
is a ground at ple:ſure for opening a war. 
Tem yl. 
In either's fag the golden ſerpents bear, 
Erecting creſts alike, like volumes rear, 
Dryd-ns Aureng'5, 
Then they, whoſe mothers, frantick with their 
fear, 
In woods and wilds the „legs of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with dithevell'd hair. 
Diyden's Mn id. 
A ſpecies of ſtone uſed for ſmooth pavements. 
rf 85 old French. ] 
Part of two lags ſtriated, but deeper on one fide 
than the other. HWordevard on 1 
Flagſtone will not ſplit as flare does, being 
found formed into /.:;p', or thin plates, which are 
no other than ſo many ſtra a. W/oodwadon Fail. 
FL Ad- ROOM. 7. /. 
broom for ſiveeping flags or pa ements, commonly 
made of birch- twigs, or of the leaves of the dwarf 
palm, imported fr. om Spain. 
Fr AG-0FFICER. nf. | fag and icer.] A com- 
mauder of a Wanka 
Her grandfather was a % " freer. Addiſon's Sprite 
 FLac-sHiP. n. |. [ flag .. nd ,. P.] The ſhip in 
which the commander 0: a fleet is. 
FLAG-wok M. v. . [LA g and win] A grub 
bred in watry places am ng flags or fed: e. 
He will in the throe hot montlis bite at a fl g. 
ee , OF A green gentle. W n A ot 
FraA'ortLeEr, 1 . | flageo! 55 French. | A bal 
gute; a mall inſtrument of wi d muſick. 
Flay us a leifon on your. 4 5 
Mes Ex id ine Dialegurs, 
FLAGILILVT MON. 2. [, from . gelle, Latin 5 
The uſe of the ſcourge. 
By Bridewell all deſcend, 
As morning pray'r and Zap: /{4ti;n end. 


alla nf e 


Fr.a\cerness. u. . from fliggy.] Laxity; 
limberneſs; want of tenſion. 
FLG x. 2 {from # 9. 
1. Weak ; ; limber ; not Riff; not tenſe. 
Bis /e Bi ww ings: when forth he did diſplay, 
Were like tuo fuls, in which the |. ollow wind 
Is gather'd full, and worketh ſpeedy way. 
Fair 2 Otis, 
That baſking in the ſan thy bees may lye, 
And reſting there, their Ay pinions dry. 
Dryden's Ving tl. 
2 Weak in taſte; inſipid. 
Graft an apple-ci>n upon the ſtock of a cole- 
wort, and it will bear a great ,. ge apple. 
Bacin' s Nutwral Ii TR 
FLAGUVTIOUS. adj. from 2 gitias, . 
1. Wicked; villainous; atrocious. 
No villainy or / git/ou; ation was ever yet com- 
mitted, but, upon a que enquiry into the cauſes of 


if, it will be found, that a lye was nr or laſt the 


principal engine to effect it. South 


Thexe's 


[from fig and broom. ] A 


r 
1 * * 


* 


F LN 


There's no working upon a fagitious and per- 
yerſe nature by kindneſs and diſcipline. L'Eftrange. 

Firſt, thofe flagitious times, 

Pregnant with unknown crimes, 

Conſpire to violate the nuptial bed. Roſcommon. 

Perjury is a crime of fo fagitious a nature, we 
cannot be too careful in avoiding every approach 
towards it. Aladiſon. 

But if in noble minds ſome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and ſour diſdain, 
Diſcharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in theſe fagitious times. Pope. 
2. Guilty of crimes. 

He dies, ſad outcaſt of each church and ſtate 
And, harder ftill, Hagitious yet nut great. Pops. 
Fiac!TIOUSNESS. #.f. | from flagitious. ] Wick- 

edneſs; villainy. 

FLa'cov. u. . | flacced, Welſh ; plaxe, Saxon; 
faſe, Daniſh ; lacan, French; faſco, Italian; flaſ- 
co, Spaniſh. ] A veſſel of drink with a narrow 
mouth. 

A mad rogue! he pour'd a Hg of Rheniſh on 
my head once. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

More had ſent him by a ſuitor in Chancery two 
filver Hagens. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Did they coin piſpots, bowls, and fagors 
Int' officers of horſe and dragoons? Hudibras. 

His truſty fagon, full of potent juice, 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe. 
Roſcommon. 

One „gon walks the round, that none ſhould 

think | 

They either change or ſtint him in his drink. 

| Dryden's Juvenal. 

FLAORNANCV. n. . [ figrantia, Latin.] Burn- 
ing ; heat; fire, 

Luft cauſeth a flagroncy in the eyes, as the ſight 
and the touch are the things deſired, and therefore 
the ſpirits reſort to thoſe parts. Þacon's Nat, Hiſt. 

Fula'cRANT. adj. [ flagrans, Latin. ] 

1. Ardent; burning; eager. It is always uſed 
figuratively. 

A thing which filleth the mind with comfort and 
heavenly delight, ſtirreth up grant defires and 
affections, correſpondent unto that which the words 
contain. Hooker. 
2. Glowing ; fluſhed. 

See Sapho, at her toilet's greaſy taſk, 

Then iſſuing Aran to an evening maſk : 

So morning inſects, that in muck begun, 

Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the ſetting ſun. Poe. 

3. Red; imprinted red. : 

Their common loves, alewd abandon'd pack, 
The beadle's laſh ſtill #.;g1ant on their back. 

| Prior. 

4. Notorious; flaming into notige. 

When fraud is great, it furnimes weapons to 
defend itſelf; and at worſt, if the crimes be ſo 
fiagront that a man is laid aſide. out of perfect 
ſhame, he retires loaded with the ſpoils of the na- 
tion. Swift. 

With equal poize let ſteddy juſtice ſway, 
And „agen crimes with certain vengeance pay; 
But, till the proofs are clear, the ſtroke delay. 

Smith. 
FAO To. ». J. | flagro, Latin.] Burning 
Di, 

Fi./\csTAFF. n. {. [flag and ff.] The ftatt 
on which the flag is fixed. | 

The duke, leſs numerous, but in courage more, 
On wings of all the winds to combat flies : 

His murdering guns a loud defiance roar, 

And bloody croltes on his fg if; riſe, 
Diyd ns Anna Miradilis, 


— 


FLAIL. u. f. [ Zagetlum, Latin; flegel, German. | 


The inftrument with which grain is beaten out of | 


the ear: the tool of the threſher. 
Our ſoldiers, like the night owl's lazy flight, 
Or like a lazy threſher with a fail, 
Fell gently down as if they ſtruck their friends. 
Shakeſpeare's Htury VI. 
When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy ui hath threth'd the corn, 
I bat te n day-lahourers could not end. Milton. 
In this pile ſhall reign a mighty prince, 


FLA 
} The dextrous handling of the Hail, or the plough, | 


and being good workmen with theſe tools, did not | 


hinder Gideon's and Cincinnatus's {kill in arms and 
government. . Loc tte. 

The thireſher, Duck, could o'er the queen pre- 

vail; , 

The proverb ſays, no fence againſt a fla. Swift. 

FLAKE. ». /. | floccus, Latin. | 

1. Any thing that appears looſely held together, 
like a flock of wool. ' 

Crimfon circles, like red fakes in the element, 
when the weather is hotteſt. Sidney. 

And from his wide devouring oven ſent 
A late of fire, that flaſhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd, and almoſt made affear'd. 
Fairy Queen. 

The earth is ſometimes covered with ſnow two 
or three feet deep, made up only of little fates or 
pieces of ice. | Burnt. 

Small drops of a miſling rain, deſcending through 
a freezing air, do each of them ſhoot into one of 
thoſe figured icicles; which, being ruffled by the 
wind, in their fall are broken, and cluſtered toge- 
ther into ſmall parcels, which we call fakes of 
ſnow. '  Grew's Coſmobog. 

Upon throwing in a ſtone the water boils for a 
conſiderable time, and at the ſame time are ſeen 
little Hates of ſcurf riſing up. Addiſon on Italy. 

2. A ſtratum; layer; film; lamina. 

The /lakes of his tough fleſh ſo firmly bound, 
As not to be divorced by a wound. Sandys. 


it received the perfect form the teeth would make. 
Moxon. 
To FLAKE. v. a. [from the noun. | To form in 
flakes or bodies looſely connected. 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail, or fake the fleecy ſnow. 
| Poep's Odyſſey. 
To FLAKE, v. . To break into laminz ; to 
part in looſe bodies. 
FLaxy. adj. [from flake.] 
I. Looſely hanging together. 
The filent hour ſteals on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the Eaſt. 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The trumpet roars, long /aty flames expire, 
With ſparks that ſeem to ſet the world on ey, 
| pe. 
Hence, whence the ſnows in Winter ceaſe to 
weep, 
And undiftoly'd their ty texture keep, 
The banks with eaſe their humble ſtreams contain, 
Which ſwell in Summer, and thoſe banks diſdain. 
Blackmore. 


2. Lying in layers or ſtrata; broken into lami- 


næ. 
F LAM. 2. /. | A cant word of no certain ety- 
mology.] A falſchood; a lye; an illuſory pre- 
text. 
A fam more ſenſeleſs than the rog'ry 
Of old aruſpicy and aug'ry. Hudibras. 
Till theſe men can prove the things, ordered 
by our church, to be either intrinſically unlawful 
or indecent, all pretences or pleas of conſcience to 
the contrary are nothing but 'cant and cheat, fam 
and deluſion. South, 
What are moſt of the hiſtories of the world but 
lyes? Lyes immortalized and conſigned over as a 
perpetual abuſe and fam upon poſterity. South. 
To FAM. v. a. from the noun. } To deceive 
with a lye. Merely cant. 
For ſo our ignorance was fo famm' d, 
To damn ourſelves t' avoid being damn'd. 
Hudibras. 
God is not to be flammed off with lyes, who 
knows exactly what thou can'ſt do, and what not. 
South, 
FLA'MBEAUX. n. ſ. [French.] A lighted 
torch, 
The king ſeized a lambeaux with zeal to deſtroy. 
Dryden. 
As the attendants carried each of them a am- 
cu in their hands, the ſultan, after having or- 
de: ed all the lights to be put out, gave the word 


The teeth cut away great Hates of the metal, *till | 


And chuſing ſable for the peaceful night. 


FL A 
| FLAME. n. . Hamma, Latin; Aammey Fr.) 
1. Light emitted from fire. 
Is not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heat - 


ed red hot, that is, fo hot as to ſhine ? For bodies 
do not flame without emitting a copious fume, and 


this fume burns in the flame. exton's Opticks. 
What fame, what lightning e'er 
So quick an active force did bear ! 
2, Fire. 


Cowley, 


Jove, Prometheus' theft allow ; » 
The flames he once ſtole from thee, grant 3 Howe: 
owley. 
3. Ardour of temper or imagination; bright- 
neſs of fancy ; vigour of thought. 
Of all our elder plays, 
This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame ; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is theif Ham-: 
In both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, ; 
Lofty and bold, but negligently dreſt. Waller. 
4. Ardour of inclination. 
Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Pope. 
5. Paſſion of love. 
My heart's on flame, and does like fire i 
To her aſpire. Coauly. 
Come arm'd in flames; for I would prove 


All the extremities of love. Cowleys 

No warning of th' approaching flame ; 

Swiftly like ſudden death it came : 

I lov'd the moment I beheld. _ Granville, 
To FLAME. v. n. | from the noun. | 
1. To ſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion of 


light. 4 
CoM you think to blow out the intended fire 
your City is ready to flame in, with ſuch weak 
breath as this? Shakeſpearte 

He fell faming through the etherial ſky 


To bottomleſs perdition. Miltons 
Hell all around | 
As one great furnace flam'd. Milton. 


2. To ſhine like flame. 

Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread, 
Now ſtreak'd and glowing with the morning red 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 7 
Prior. 
3. To break out in violence of paſſion. 


FLamEco'LOURED. adj. [ flame and colour, ] Of 


a bright yellow colour. 

*Tis ſtrong, and it does indifferent well in fame- 
coloured ſtockings. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of 2 
fierce and cholerick aſpeR, in a flamecoloured gare 
ment, 2 Peac ham. 

FLAMEN. n. ſ. [ Latin.] A prieſt; one that 
officiates in ſolemn offices. 

Then firſt the Humen taſted living food ; 

Next his grim idol ſmear'd with human blood. T 

FLaMMABUVLITY. . .. Hamma, Latin. ] The 
quality of admitting to be ſet on fire, ſo as to 
blaze. h 

In the ſulphur of bodies torrified, that is, the 
oily, fat and unctuous parts, conſiſt the principles 
of flammability. Brow. 

FLMMAT ION. . /. [ fammatio, Latin. ] The act 
of ſetting on flame. 

White or cryſtalline arſenick, being artificial, 
and ſublimed with ſalt, will not endure flamma- 
tion. Brown's Vulgar Errousg. 

Fra/mMEoOUS. adj, ¶Hammeus, Latin. | Conſiſting 
of flame ; reſembling flame. | 2 

This fammeous light is not over all the body. Brown. 

FLAM MIT F EROUs. adj. | flammifer, Lat.] Dring- 


ing flame. ick. 
FLAuNM“VOMOUs. adj. Hamma, and vam, Lat.] 
Vomiting out flame. Dig. 


FLA MV. adj. [from fome.] 

1. Inflamed ; burning; blazing. 

My thoughts impriſon'd in my ſecret woes, 
With /:my breaths do iffue oft in found. Sidney. 

2. Having the nature of flame, 
The vital ſpirits of living creatures are a ſub. 
ſtance compounded of an airy and flamy matter ; 
and though air and flame, being free, will not 
well raingle, yet bound in by a body they will. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


5 Born for a icourge of wit, and Hail of ſenſe. 


Dryden, him to death. 


to enter the houſe, find out the criminal, and put 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


FLANK. . Fe [ francs French, according to 
Vo. I. NL. 18. 4  Menagey 


e 


flank. 


former, and devoured the other. 


FLA 

Menage, from da: more probably from lutus, 
Latin. ] 

I, That part of the fide of a quadruped near 
the hinder thigh. 

The belly ſhall be eminent by ſhadowing the 
Peacham. 

2 [In men. ] The lateral part of the lower belly. 

He ſaid, and pois'd in air, the jav'lin ſent : 
Through Paris' thield the forceful weapon went, 
His cor ſlet pierces, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downward near his fark deſcends. 


Pop, 
. The fide of any army or fleet. 

* ordaance and ſmall thot thundered and 
ſhowered upon dur men from the rampier in front, 
and from the gallics that lay at ſea in flank. 

Haan; War with Spain. 

Gray was appointed to ſtand oa the left fide, in 
ſuch ſort as he might take the unt of the enemy. 


Haywa d. 


To right and left the front 
Divided, and to either nt, retir'd. Milt. Par. I oft. 
4. In fortification. ] That part of the baſtion 
which reaches from the curtain to the face, and 
defends the oppoſite face, the Bank and the cur- 
tain. Harris. 

To FLANK. v. a. 

I. To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet. 

2. To be poſted ſo as to overlook or command 
any paſs on the file. 

With fates averſe againſt their king's command, 
Arm'd on the rigiit, and on the left they ſtand, 
And flint the paſſage Dryden's ned. 

2. To ſecure on the ſide. 

By the rich ſcent we found our perfum'd prey, 
Which, ande with rocks, did clote in covert liy. 

Di yd. Ns 

FLANK ER. . f. [from flank. ] A fortification 
Zutting out fo as to command the fide of a body 
marching to the aſſault. 

The Turks, diſcouraged with the loſs of their 
fellows, and ſore beaten by the Spaniards out of 
their fankers, Gere enforced to retire. 

Krollei's H. of the Turks, 

Like ſtorms of hail the ſtones fell down from 

high, 
Caſt from the bulwarks, fFankers, ports, and 
towers. air fax. 

To FLa/NKER. v. a. | flinker, Prench.] To de- 

Jend by lateral fortifications. 

FLa'xxEL. . ſ. | gwlanen, Welſh ; from grolan, 
woot, Davies.] A ſoft nappy ſtutk of wool. 

I cannot anſwer the Welch Panel. 

FLAP. . /. [lœppe, Saxon.) 

1. Any thing that hangs broad and looſe, faſten- 
ed oaly by one ſide. 

There is a peculiar proviſion for the windpipe, 
that is, a cartilaginous flap upon the opening of 
the lariux, which hath an open cavity for the ad- 
miſſion of the air. Brown, 

Some furgeons make a crucial inciſion, upon the 
ſappofition that the wound will more eafily heal 
by turning down the / aps. 

4 The motion of any thing broad and looſe. 

[A dileafe in horſes.] 

d hen a horſe has the /aps, you may perceive 
his lips ſwelled on both ſides of His mouth; and 
that which 1s in the blifters is like the white of an 
egg: cnt ſome flaſhes with a knife, and rub it once 
with ſalt, and it wii] cure. Farrier's Dictionary. 

To FLaP. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

7. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 

A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took ſanctu- 
ary in a ditch with a beetle : the eagle apt off the 

L' Eftrange. 
Yet I=t me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks and (tings. 
Pope, 
2. To move with a flap or an made by che 
Kroke of any thing broad. | 
With fruitleſs toil 
Liub filmy pions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid ſhackles bound. Philips. | 
Three times, all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; 
And fthrieking at her window thrice 
The raven, fapp'd his wing. Tucked. 


Shak-ſp. | 


Sharp” $ Surgery. ah 


| 


| 


And ash for flaſb returns, and fires for fires. 


. He A Abbes into one grofs crime or ther, 1 
ö 


to breathe fire.) 


ing the mouth, eat them. 


ſwallow; to devour. 


FI. A 


4' 


& Ft Ap. v. u. T 
To ply the wings with noiſe. 

ö Tis common for a duck to run flapping and flut- 
tering away, as if maimed, to carry people from 
her young. L' Eftrange. 

The dire /apping on the ſhield of Turnus, and 
fluttering about his head, diſheartened him in the 
duel. Dryden's And, 

2. To fall with flaps, or broad parts depending. 

When ſuffocating miſts obſcure the morn, 

Let thy worſt wig, long us'd to ſtorms, be worn; 
This knows the powder'd footman, and with care 
Beneath his fapping hat ſecures his hair. Gay's Triv, 

FLH DRAGON. z. ſ. [from a dragon tuppoſed 

1. A play in which they catch raiſins out of 
burning brandy, and, extinguiſhing them n by cloſ- 


2. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 

He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and 
fennel, and drinks candles ends for flapdragons, and 
rides the wild mare with the boys. 

Shakeſpeare? Henry IV. 
v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
Low cant 

But to make an end of the ſhip, to ſee how the 
ſea fl. Pdray age it. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Fi a/PEAKED. adj, | flap and ear.] Having looſe 
and broad ears. 

A whoreton, beetleheaded, fapeared knave. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To FLAKE. v. a. from flederen, to flutter, 

Dutch, Sk:2ner ; perhaps accidentally changed from 
lare. 
N fey. o glitter with tranſient luſtre. 

Doctrine and life, colours and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 
A ftrong regard and awe; but ſpeech alone 
Doth vaniſh like a flari ing thing, 

And in the ear, not conſcience, ring. Herbert. 

2. To glitter offenſively. 

When the ſun begins to fling 

His Haring beams, me, goddeſs, bring | 

To arched walks of twilight groves. 

3- To be in too much light. 

I cannot ſtay 
Flaring in funſhine all the day. 
4. To flutter with a ſplendid ſhow. 
She ſhall be looſe enrob'd, 
With ribbands pendant flaring bout her head, 


To FLA/PDRAGON. v 


Miltyn. 


Prior. 


FLASH. n. J. I pg, Minſhew.] 
A ſudden, quick, tranſitory blaze. 
When the crofs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
The breaſt of heav'n, I did preſent myſelf 
Ev'n in the aim and very fab of it. Shak. Jul. Cr. 
We ſee the /a/Þ of a piece is ſeen ſooner than 
the noiſe is heard. Bacon Natural Hij o- ry. 
One with a ah begins, and ends in ſmoak ; 
The other out of ſmoak brings glorious light. 
Rolcommon. 
And as geon, when with heaven he ſtrove, 
Defy'd the forky lightning from afar, 
At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 


Dryden 5 A nc. id. 

2. Sudden burſt of wit or merryment. 

Where be your gibes naw your gambols? your 
ſongs ? your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont 
to ſet the table in a roar ? Shak ſpeare's Hamlet. 

Wicked men prefer the light / hes of a wanton 
mirth, which for a while futpend roflection, and 
hide the ſinner from himſelf, to ſuck diſcourſes as 
awaken conſcience. Ropers. 

3- A ſhort tranſient Nate, 

1 he Perſians and Macedonians had it for a faſh. 

Bacon, 

4. A bedy of water driven by violence. 

To FLASH. v. u. 

1. To glitter with a quick and tranſient flame. 

This falt powdered, and put into a crucible, was, 


by the injection of w ell Kindled charcoal, made to | 


z % divers times almoſt like melted nitre. Boyle. 
2. To burſt out into any kind of violence. 
By day and niglit he wrongs me; ev'ry hour 


$ 9 : 


FLA 


3. To break out into wit, morrimetit; or brigh 


I thought. 


They #%a/þ out ſometimes into an irregular 
greatneſs of thought,  ' Felton on the Claſſicks, 
To FLASH. v a. To ſtrike up large bodies of 
water from the ſurface. 
With his raging arms he rudely Haſb'd 
The waves about, and all his armour ſwept, 
That all the blood and filth away was walſh'd. 
Fairy 2 ueen, 
If the ſea-water be fa/h'd with a ſtick or or, 
the ſame caſteth a ſhining colour, and the drops 
reſemble ſparkles of fire. Carew Survey of Curnual. 
FL als MER. u. ſ. [from flaſh.] A man of more 
appearance of wit than reality. Dict. 
FLasniLy. adv. [from HAafhy.] With empty 
ſhow ; without real power of wit, or city of 
thought. 
FL“s Hv. adj. [from flaſh.] 
1. Empty; not folid ; ſhowy without ſub. 
ſtance. 
Flaſhy wits cannot fathom the whole extent of 
a large diſcourſe. Dig? y on the Soul, Dedica, 
When they lift, their lean and flaſhy longs 


| Grate on their ſcrannel Pipes of wretched ſtraw. 


Million. 

This mean conceit, this darling myKery, 
Which thou think'{ nothing, friend ! thou ſhalt 

not buy ; 
Nor will I change for all thy % wit. Dry. Pref. 

2. | From flaccidus, Skinner. | Infipid ; without 
force or ſpirit. 

Diſtilled books are, Kits common diftlled wa- 
ters, Hafhby things. . Bacon's Huy, 

The taſtes that moſt offend in fruits, herbs 
and roots, are bitter, harſh, ſour,. wateriſh or 
flo iſÞy. Bacon's Natural Hlifto y. 

FLASK. n.f. | flaſque, French. ] 

1. A bottle; a veſſel. 

Then for the Bourdeaux you may. freely aſk ; 
But the Champaigne is to each man his Haſh. King. 

2. A powder-horn. 

Powder in a ſcilleſs ſoldier's flaſk 
Is ſet on fire. Shake ſprare, 
Fula'sKET. n . ns fa: JA veſſel in which 
viands are ſerved. 
Another plac'd 
The ſilver ſtands, with golden Aaſtets grac'd. 
| Pope” s Gayſſiy, 
FLAT. adj. [ plat, French. 
1. Horizontally level without inclination, 
Thou, all-thaking thunder, 
Strike at the thick rotundity- o' th' world. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

Virtue eonld ſee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon 
Were in the fat ſea ſunk. Milton. 
Ihe houſes are at roofed to walk upon, ſo that 
every bomb that fell on them would take effect. 

Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Smooth; without protuberances. 
In the dawning of the next day we might plainly 
diſcern it was a land #at to our ſight, and full of 
boſcage. Bacca. 
| 3. Not elevated; fallen; not erect. 

Ceaſe t' admire, and beauty's plumes 
Fall „at, and fbrink into a trivial toy, 

At every ſudden ſlighting quite abaſht. 
Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

4. Level with the ground. 

In them is plaineſt taught, and eaſieſt learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it ſo, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities „at. 

Milton's Paradi iſe Regaired. 

Thar Chriſt-church ſtands above ground, and 
that the church of Weſtminſter lies not fat upon 
it, is your lordſhip's commendation. South. 
. Lying proſtrate; lying along. 
The wood-born people fall before her Fat, 
An worſhip her as goddeſs of the wood. 

Fai „ Queetts 
That lamentable wound, 

Which laid that wretched prince fat on the 
ground. Daniel. 

6. [In painting. ] Wanting relief; Wenn row 


That ſets us all at odds. Shakeſpears's Kin Lear. 


minence of the figures. 
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7. Taſteleſs; inſipid; dead. 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a fat tamed piece. 

| | 25 bakefperre's Troil. and Cre. 

Taſte ſo divine ! that what of ſweet before 
Hath touch'd my ſenſe, fat ſeems to this and harſh. 
t > Milton. 
The miry fields, 

Rejoicing in rich mold, moſt ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce; pleafing to ſight, 
But to the tongue inelegant and flat. Phillips. 

8. Dull; unanimated; frigid. 

Short ſpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are 
thought to be ſhot out of ſecret intention ; but as 
for large diſcourſes, they are flat things, and not 
ſo much noted, 3 Bacon. 

Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but fat inſipid ſtuff. Dry. Don Seb. 

9. Depreſſed ; ſpiritleſs ; dejeted. 

I feel my genial ſpirits droop, 
My hopes all far, nature within me ſeems 


In all her functions weary of herſelf. Milt. oni 22 


10. Unpleaſing; taſteleſs. 
How weary, ſtale, fat and unprofitable 


Scems to me all the uſes of this world! 


Shake peare's Hamlet, 

To one firmly perſuaded of the reality of hea- 
venly happineſs, and earneſtly deſirous of obtain- 
ing it, all earthly ſatisfactions muſt needs look lit- 


tle, and grow at and unſavoury. Atterb. Sermons. 


11. Peremptory ; abſolute ; downright. 
His horſe with /at tiring taught him, that di- 
fcreet ſtays make ſpezdy journeys. Sydney, 
It is a fat wrong to punith the thought or pur- 
poſe of any before it be enacted; for true juſtice 
puniſhes nothing but the evil act or wicked 
word, Spenſer's State of Ireland, 
As it is the nature of all men to love liberty, ſo 
they become iat libertimes, and fall to all licenti- 
ouſneſs. Spenſer. 
You ſtart away, 

And lend no ear unto my purpoſes ; 

Thoſe priſoners you ſhall keep : 

w— will, that's fat. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Thus repuls'd, our final hope 

Is fx deſpair : we muſt exaſperate 

Th' Almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage, - 

And that muſt end us. Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 

If thou fin in wine or wantonneſs, 

Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory ; 

Frailty gets ; ardon by ſubmiſſiveneſs: 

But he that boaſts, ſhuts that out of his ſtory : 

He makes flat war with God, and doth defy, 

With his meer clod of earth, the ſpacious ſky. 
Herbert. 

You had broke and robb'd his houſe, 

And ſtole his taliſmanique louſe ; 

And all his new-found old inventions, 

With at felonious intentions. Hudibras. 

12. Not ſhrill ; not acute; not ſharp in ſound. 

If you ſtop the holes of a hawk's bell it will 
make no ring, but a fat noiſe or rattle. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The upper end of the windpipe is endued with 
ſeveral cartilages and muſcles to contract or di- 
late it, as we would have our voice fat or ſharp. 

| Ray on the Creation, 

FLAT. *.þ 

1. A level; an extended plane. 

The ſtrings of a Jute, viol, or virginals, give a 
far greater ſound, by reaſon of the knot, board 
and concave underneath, than if there were no- 
thing but only the /t of a board to let in the up- 
per air into the lower. Bacon. 

Becauſe the air receiveth great tincture from 
earth, expoſe fleſh or fiſh both upon a ſtake of 
wood ſome height above the earth, and upon the 
Fat of the earth. Bacon, 

It comes near an artificial miracle to make di- 
vers diſtinct eminences appear a flat by force of 
ſhadows, and yet the ſhadows themſelves not to 


He has cut the fide of the rock into a flat for a 
garden; and by lay ing on it the waſte earth, that 


. he has found in ſeveral of the neighbouring parts, 


furniſhed a Kind of luxury for a hermit; Add. on 1ta. 
2. Even ground ; not mountainous. 


Weotton's ArchiteFure, | 


| 


ther be not very fayourable. 
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Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 
'Till of this fat a mountain you have made, 
T' o'ertop old Pelion, or the ikyiſh head 
Of blue Olympus. 
The way is ready and not long, 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a /, 
Faſt by a mountain. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. A ſmooth low ground expoled to mun- 
dations. 
The ocean, overpeering of his liſt, 
Eats not the fats with more impetuous haſte 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'erbears your officers. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
All the infections, that the ſun ſucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Froſpero fall. 
Shak:/peare's Tempeſt. 
Half my pow'rs this night, 
Paſſing theſe: ats, are taken by the tide ; 
Theſe Lincoln wathes have devoured them. 
Shakeſpeare's King John. 
4. Shallow ; ſtrand ; place in the ſea where the 


water is not deep enough for ſhips. 


I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of fats. Shake/. 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or out 
through ſo many fats and ſands, it wind and wea- 
Raleigh's Effays. 
Having newly left theſe grammatick fut 
and ſhallows, where they ſtuck unreaſonably, 
they are now turmoiled with their unballaſted wits 
in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy. 
| Milton on Education. 
Full in the prince's paſſage hills of ſand, 
And dang'rous ats, in ſecret ambuſh lay, 
Where the falſe tides ſkim o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſeamen with difſembled depths betray. Dryd, 
Muſt we now have an ocean of mere flats and 
ſhallows, to the utter ruin of navigation ? Bentley. 
5. The broad ſide of a blade. | 
A darted mandate came 
From that great will which moves this mighty frame, 
Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair, 
To guard thee from the demons of the air; 
My flaming ſword above *em to diſplay, 
Al: keen and ground upon the edge of day, 
The /iat to ſweep the viſions from thy mind, 
The edge to cut *em through that ſtay behind, Dry, 
6. Depreſſion of thought and language. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is admirable ; but am 1 
therefore bound to maintain, that there are no 
ats amongſt his elevations, when *tis evident he 
creeps along ſometimes for above an hundred lines 
together ? Dryden. 
7. Surface without relief, or prominences. 
Are there then ſuch raviſhing charms in a dull 
un varied at, to make a ſufficient compenſation 
for the chief things of the ancient mountains, and 


for the precious things of the laſting hills. Bent. Ser. 


To FLAT. v. a. | from the noun. 

1. To level; to depreſs; to m 
ſmooth. 

The ancients ſay, if you take two twigs of ſe- 
veral fruit trees, and flat them on the ſides, and 
bind them cloſe, and ſet them in the ground, they 
will come up in one ſtock. Bacon, 

With horrid ſhapes ſhe does her ſons expoſe, 
Diſtends their ſwelling lips, and ats their noſe. 

Creech, 


e broad and 


2. To make vapid. 


An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen | 
cloth, being buried for a fortnight four foot deep | 


within the earth, though in a moiſt place and 
rainy time, were become a little harder than they 
were; otherwiſe freſh in their colour, but their 
juice ſomewhat Hated. Bucon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To FLAT. v. u. 

1. To grow flat: oppoſed to ſvel/. 

I burnt it the ſecond time, and obſerved the ſkin 
ſhrink, and the ſwelling to fat yet more that at 
firſt. 7 Temple, 

2. To render unanimated or eyanid. 

Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely 
to .at and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confuſed variety to diſ- 
tract and loſe it. King Charles. 

Fia'TLONG. adv. Hu and long. J With the flat 
downwards; not edgewiſe. l 


| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
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| What a blow was there given ? 
—An it had fallen flat::g. Shakeſpeare's Tempaſt 
FL T Lv. adv. [from flat.] 
1. Horizontally ; without inclination. 
2. Without prominence or elevation. 
3. Without ſpirit ; dully ; frigidly. 
4. Peremptorily ; downright. 
He in theſe wars had flaily refuſed his aid. 
| Stducy. 
Thereupon they Hatly diſavouch | 
To yield him more obedience, or ſupport. Daniel. 
Unjuſt, thou ſay'ſt, 
Flatly unjuſt, to bind with laws the free. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 

Not any interpreters allow it to be ſpoken of 
ſuch as #atly deny the being of God ; but of them 
that believing his exiſtence, ſeclude him irom di- 
recting the world. Bentiey. 

Fra'TNEss. 2. ſ. [from lat.] 

1. Evenneſs ; level extenſion. 

2. Waat of relief or prominence. 

It appears ſo very-plain and- uniform, that one 
would think the coiner looked on the lan- of a 
figure, as one of the greateſt beauties in ſculpture. 

Addiſon on Medat;. 

3. Deadneſs ; infipidity ; vapidneſs. 

Deadneſs or flatn-/s in cy der is often occaſioned 
by the too free admiſſion of air into the veſſel. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

4. Dejection of fortune. ; 

The emperor of Ruſſia was my father: 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter's trial! that he did but ſee 
The flatn:ſs of my miſery! Shakeſ. Winter's Tale. 

5. Dejection of mind; want of life; want of 
ſpirit. 

How faſt does obſcurity, flatneſs, and imperti- 
nency flow in upon our meditations } "Tis a dif- 
ficult tatk to talk to the purpoſe, and to put life 
and perſpicuity into our diſcourſes. Collier. 

6. Dulneſs ; inſipidity; frigidity. 

Some of Homer's tranſlators have ſwelled into 
fuſtian, and others ſunk into flatreſ. 
Pope's Preface to Homer. 

7. Pages contrary to ſhrilneſs or àcuteneſs of 
ſound. 

Take two ſaucers, and ſtrike the edge of the 


one againſt the bottom of the other within a pale 


of water, and you ſhall find the ſound groweth 
more flat, even while part of the ſaucer is above 
the water; but that fHatneſs of ſound is joined with 
a harſhneſs. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

Jo FLAT TEN. v. a.[ flatir, French; from flat. 

1. To make even or level, without prominence 
or elevation. | 

2. To beat down to the ground. 

If tliey ſhould lie in it, and beat it down, or 
Hutten it, it will rife again. Mortimer's Huſband: y. 

3. To make yapid. 

4. To deject; to depreſs ; to diſpirit. 

To FLATTEN: v. u. 

1. To grow even or level. 

2. To grow dull and infipid. 

Here joys that endure Br ever, freſh and in 
vigour, are oppoſed to ſatisfactions that are at- 
tended with ſatiety and ſurfeits, and fatter in the 
very taſting. LD Eftrange. 

FuatTTER, n. ſ. [from flat.] The workman 
or inſtrument by which bodies are flattened. 

To FLA'TTER. v. a. [ fiater, French.] 

1. To ſooth with praiſes; to pleaſe with blan- 
diſhments; to gratify with ſervile obſequiouſ- 
neſs ; to gain by falſe compliments. 

When I tell him he hates flatterers, - 

He ſays he does; being then moſt flattered. 
a Sha. ſpeare s Julius Ct ſur. 

His nature is too noble for the world; + 
He would not fatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for's power to thunder: his heart's his 

mouth; e 
What his breaſt forges that his tongue muſt vent. 
Shakeſpeare. 

He that fattereth his neighbour, ſpreadeth a net 
for his feet. Proverbs, XXix. 5. 

He flattercth himſelf in his own eyes, until his 


| 


iniquity be found hateful Eſulus, xXxxVi 2. 
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After this way of flattering their willing benefac- | 
tors out of part, they contrived another of forcing 
their unwilling neighbours out of all their poſ- 
ſelſions. Decay of np 

Averſe alike to Halter or offend. Pope. 

I ſcorn to latter you or any man. 

Newto#s Dedication to Milton. 

2. To praiſe falſely, 

Flatter'd crimes of a licentious age, 

Provoke our cenſure. Young. 

To pleaſe; to ſooth. This ſenſe is purely 

Gallict-. 

4. To raiſe falſe hopes. 

He always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee, of /latt'ring gales 
Unmindful. ATilton, 
FLA'TTERER. 2. ſ. ſ from Hotter. ] One who 

Aattersz a fawner; a wheedler; one who en- 
deavours to gain favour by pleaſing falſities. 

When I tell him he hates /fattere s, 

He ſays he does; being then moſt flattered. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius C. aſar. 

Some ee proceed merely of flattery; and if 
he be an ordinary Auster, he will have certain 
common attributes, which may 1erve every man : 
if he be a cunning /attcrer, he will folluw the arch 
Satterer, which is a man's ſelf, But if he be an 
ampudent terer, look wherein a man is con- 
ſcious to himſelf that he is moſt defective, and is 
moſt out of countenance in himſelf, that will the 
Hatt.rer entitle him to perforce. Bacon's Effays. 

If we from wealth to poy erty deſcend, 


Wut gives to Know the /atrrer from the friend. 


Dryden. 

Aſter treating her like a goddeſs, the huſband 
uſes her like a woman: what is ſtill worſe, the 
moſt abject Hatterers degenerate into the greateſt 
tyrants. Addiſen's Guardian. 
The publick ſhould know this; yet whoever 
goes about to inform them, ſhall be cenſured for a 


flatterer. Swift. | 


FLNTT ERV. a. j.[ from fatter ; flatzrie, French.) 


Falſe praiſe ; artful obſequiouſneſs ; adulation. 


Minds, by natzire great, are conſcious of their 
greatneſs, 
And hold it mean to borrow aught from /attcry. 
Rowe. 
Simple pride for fat''ry makes demands. Pope. 
See how they beg an alms of fla t'ery / 
They languiſh, O] ſupport them with a lye. 
Young. 
Fra'TTISH. adj. [from flat.] Somewhat flat; 
approaching to flattneſs. 
Theſe are from three inches over to ſix or ſeven, 
and of a /latti/h ſhape. Woudtward on Foſſils, 
FLAa'TULENCY. *./. [from Hatulont. ] 
1. Windineſs; fulneſs of wind; turgeſcence by 
wind confined. 
Vegetable ſubſtances contain a great deal of air, 
which expands itſelf, producing all the fatulcrcy. 


Arvuthnot. 


2. Emptineſs; vanity ; levity ; airineſs. 
Whether moſt of them are not the genuine de- 


_ Fivations of the hypotheſis they claim to, may be 


determined by any that conſiders the natural Ha- 
z2i/:ncy of that airy ſcheme of notions. Glanville, 

FLA'TULENT. aq. [_Farlontus, flatus, Latin.) 

1. Turgid with air; windy. 

Peaſe are mild and amulcent; but being full of 
Serial particles, are fatu/en!, when diſſolved by di- 
gettion. Str outinst. 

Flatulent tumours are ſuch as eaſily yield to the 
preffare of the finger; but readily return, by their 
elaſticity, to a tumid ſtate again. Quincy. 

2. Empty; vain; big without ſubſtance or rea- 
lity; putty. 

To talk of knowledge, from thoſe few indiſtinct 
repreſentations which are made to our grefler fa- 
culties, is a flat. lunt vanity. Glanvillys Sceꝑſis. 

How many of theſe /aulent writers have funk 

in their reputation, after ſeven or eight editions 
of their w orks. Dryden. 

FuraTuo'siTY. v. |. [ flatuoftte, French ; from 

Flats, Latin. | M indineſs ; fulneſs of air. 

The cauſe is fatwofity 3 for wind ſtirred, moveth 

WM a Jaw | 


| minding me nor your numerous family. 
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ſpirit or wind, which is the principal cauſe of ten- 
fion in the ſtomach and belly. Bacon, 

FLaruovs. adj. [from flatns, Latin. ] Windy; 
full of wind. 

Rhubarb in the ſtomach, in a ſmall quantity, 
doth digeſt and overcome, being not /utuars nor 
loathſome ; and ſo ſendeth it to the meſentery 
veins, and, being opening, it helpeth down urine. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

FLA'TUS. n. ſ. ee Wind gathered in any 
cavities of the body, cauicd by indigeſtion and a 
groſs internal perſpiration ; which is therefore 
diſcuſſed by warm aromaticks. Quincy. 

FL IT WIS E. adj. | flat and wiſe : ſo it ſhould be 
written, not flatways.] With the flat downwards; 
not the edge. 

Its poſture i in the earth was /a:wiſe, and parallel 
to the ſite of the ſtratum i in which it was repoſited. 

Woodward on Foſſils. 

To "OR Ng V. a. | 

I. To make a fluttering ſhow in apparel. 

With ivy canopy'd, and interwove | 

With faunting honeyſuckle. Milton. 

Theſe courtiers of applauſe deny themſelves 
things convenient to ſaunt it out, being frequently 
enough fain to immolate their own deſires to their 
vanity. Boyle. 

Here, attir'd beyond our purſe, we go, 

For uſeleſs ernament and /aunting ſhow : 

We take on truſt, in purple robes to ſhine, 

And poer, are yet ambitious to be fine. 

Drydin's Juvenal 

You ſot, you loiter about alehouſes, or aun: 
about the ſtreets in your new-gilt chariot, never 


Arbuthnit's Hiſtory of John Bull. 

2. To be hung with ſomething looſe and flying. 

This ſeems not to be proper: the words fun! and 

Flutter might with more propriety have changed 
their places. 


Fortune in men has ſome ſmall diff 'rence 


made z 
One 8 in rags, one flutters in brocade. 
| Pope's F "ſays. 
Fikunr. n. ſ. Any thing looſe and airy. 

How would he look to ſee his work ſo noble, 
Wildly bound up, what would he ſay ! or how 
Should I in theſe my borrow'd Haunts behold 
The ſternneſs of his preſence ! 


FLA/VOUR. „./ 

1. Power of pleaſing the taſte. 

They have a certain flavour, at their firſt ap- 
pearance, from ſeveral accidental circumſtances, 
which they may loſe, if not taken early. 

Addiſon's Spectator, 

2. Sweetneſs to the ſmell ; odour ; fragrance. 

Myrtle, orange, and the bluſhing roſe, 
- With bending heaps, ſo nigh their bloom diſcloſe, 

Each ſeems to imell the flavour which the other 

blows. Dryden. 

FLa'voRous. ach. [from favour . 

1. Delightful to the palate. 

Sweet grapes degen'rate n and fruits 


declin'd 
From their firſt fuv'ros taſte, renounce their 
kind, | Dryden, 


2. Fragrant ; odorous, 
FLAW. . 5 Ido, to break; 3 Floh, Saxon, a 
ey © l 
A crack or breach in any thing. 
This heart ſhall break into a thouſand flows 
Or ere I weep. Shak: ſp. K. Lear. 
Wool, new-ſhorn, being laid caſually upon a 
veſſel of verjuice, after ſome time had druak up a 


great part of the verjuice, though the veſſel were 


whole, without an V flaw, and had not the bunghole 
open. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the 
air from getting in at any imperceptible hole or 
A. 20. Bayle. 
Av is in thy ill-bak'd veſſel found: 
Tis hollow, and retains a jarring ſound. 
Dryden's Pes ſeus. 
As if great Atlas, from his height, 


Shakeſpeare's Winter” Tale. 


Should juik beneath his heavenly weight; 


[Our merchaut's goods, 
8 
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And with A mighty flaw the flaming wall, ay 
once it ſhall, 
Should gape immenſe, and ruſhing down, o'er 
whelm this nether ball. Dryden, 
Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's lave, 


Or ſome fair China- jar receive a Hau. Pope. 


He that would keep his houſe in repair, muſt 
attend every little breach or flaw, and ſupply it 
immediately, elſe time alone will bring all to ruin. 

Swift. 

2. A fault; defect; ſomething that weakens 5 
invalidates. 

Yet certain though it be, it hath flazus; for that 
the ſcriveners and brokers do value unſound men 
to ſerve their own turn. Bacon's Eſſays, 

Traditions were a proof alone, 

Could we be certain ſuch they were, ſo known : 

But ſince fome fluws in long deſcents may be, 

They make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 

And laid her dowry out in law, 

To null her jointure with a flaw. Hudibras. 

Their judgment has found a #:w in what the 
generality of mankind admires. Addiſmm's Spectator, 

Sc many fAaws had this vow in its firſt concep- 
tion. {itterbur "Ye 

3. A ſudden guſt ; a violent blaſt. [from jo, 
Latin.] Obſolete. 

Being incens'd, he's flint ; 
As humorous as winter, and as ſudden 
As flaws congealed in the ſpring of day. 
Shakcjpe. we's Henr 2 IV. 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in 
awe, 
Should patch a wall, t' expel the winter's Hu. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
As a huge fiſh, laid 
Near to the cold weed-gathering ſhore, is with 
a north //aw fraid, 
Shoots back ; ſo, ſent againſt the ground, 
Was foil'd Eurialus. | Chapman's Iliad, 
Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with 
ice, 


And Row, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and flaw, 


Boreas, and Cæcias, and Argeſtes loud, 
And 1 hraſcias rend the woods, and 3 upturn, 
: Milan, 
| I heard the rack, 
As earth and ſky would mingle ; but myſelf 


Was diſtant ;. and theſe flaws, though mortals 


fear them, 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heay'n, 
Or to the earth's dark baſis underneath, 
Are to the main inconſiderable. 


Milien's Paradiſe Loft. | 


4. A tumult; a tempeſtuous uproar. 
Ard thus fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage, 
_ Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this madbrain'd foaw. _ 
Shakeſpeare” s Henry VL 
The fort's revolted to the emperor, 
The gates are open'd, the portcullis Oy 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in: I heard the mighty flaw 
When firſt it broke, the crowding enſigns ſavr 
Which choak'd the paſſage. Dr yden's dw bn eons 
5. A ſudden commotion of mind. 
Oh theſe flaws and ſtarts, 
Impoſtors to true fear, would become 
A woman's 11 98 at a winter's fire. 
Shake ſpeare's Mich b 
To FLAW. v. a. | from the noun. |] 
I. To break; to crack; to damage with fiſſure, 
But his flaw d heart, 
Alack; too weak the conflict to ſupport, 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt tmilingly. Shake ſfeare”s Kine Lear. 
The cup was fawed. with ſuch a multitude of 
little cracks, that it looks like a White, not like a 
cryſtalline cup. Boyle. 
The brazen cauldrons with the froſts are 
Ao d, 
The garment ſtiff with ice, at hearths is thaw'd. 
Dryd: Hs 


2. Tobreak ; to 5 Out of uſe. 

France hath faw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Shaksp. Henry VIII. 

FLAWLESS» 


FL E 


Fr a'wt TSS. ech. [from flaw.) Without eraeks; 

without defects. : | | 

A ſtar of the firſt magnitude, which the more 

high, more vaſt, and more faule, ſhines only 
bright enough to make itſelf conſpicuous, 

Hoyle on Colours. 

FLawx. u. f. [plena, Saxon; fl, French; 


 wlaye, Dutch. ] A tort of cuſtard; a pie baked in 


a diſh. Dit. 
Fi'l oven full of fawns, Ginny paſs not for 
„ eep, | 
To-morrow thy father his wake-day will keep. 
To FLAWT ER. v. a. To ſcrape or pare a ſkin. 
| Ainſworth, 
FLA w. adj. [from f:w.] Full of flaws. 
_ FLAX. 1. /. [fle ax, plex, Saxon; v8, Dut.] 
1. The fibrous plant of which the fineſt thread 
is made. 
2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed for 
the ſpinner. „ | 
I'll fetch ſome /a, and whites of eggs, 
T' apply to's bleeding face. Shak: ſp. K. Lear. 
Then on the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 
Of vital, and turn'd the wheel apace, 
And turning ſung. Dryden's Ovid, 
FLAa'xcoMB../. | flax and comb.] The inſtru- 
ment with which the fibres of flax are cleanſed 
from the brittle parts. | 
FLAXDKESSER. . ſ. | flax anddreſs.] He tha 


- Prepares flax for the ſpinner. 


FAX E N. adj. | from ax. 
1. Made of flax. ; | 
3 The matron at her nightly taſk, 
With penſive labour draws the #cxe thread. 
| Thompon's Winter. 

The beſt materials for making ligatures are the 
faxen thread that ſhoemakers uſe. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Fair, long, and flowing, as if made of flax. 

I bought a fine ax long wig. Addiſon. 

Fia'xwtev. nf. A plant. 

To FLAY. v. a. | ad ſlaa, Iflandick ; flae, Dan. 
vlaen, Dutch. ] . 

1. To ſirip off the ſkin. 

I ruſt have been eaten with wild heaſts, or 
have fillen into the hands of the Spaniards, and 
been. gayed alive. Kal-igh, 

Whilſt the old levitical hierarchy continued, it 
was part of the minitterial office to ay the ſacri- 
fices. South, 

Then give command the ſacrifice to haſte; 

Let the /ay'd victims in the plains be caſt; 

And facred vows, and myſtick ſong, apply'd 

To griſly H luto and his gloomy bride, 


Pope's Oayſſey. 


2. Totake off the ſkin or ſurface of any thing. 

They /ay their ſkin from off them, break their 
bones, and chop them in pieces. Mac. 

Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed of 
cutting ſcraus, which is_/aying off the green ſur- 
face of the ground, to cover their cabins. Swift. 

Fi ayer. u. ſ. from flay.] He that ftrips off 
the {kin of any thing. 


FLEA. „. J. [ flea, Saxon; vloye, Dutch ; fleach, 


Scottiſh. ] A ſmall red inte& remarkable for its 
agility in leaping, which ſucks the blood of larger 
animals. 


While wormwood hath feed, get a handful or 


twain, 
To ſave againſt March to make /la to refrain: 
Where chamber is ſweeped, and wormwood is 
{trown, 
No #-« for his life dare abide to be known. 
| 7. 
A valiant fea that dares eat his breakfaſt on the 
hp of a lion, Shkefp. terry V. 
Flcas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moiſture. 
Dan's Natural Hifory. 
To FLEA. v. a. [ from the noun.} To clean from 


. eas. 


FLEABANE. n. ſ. ¶ lea and bane.} A. plant. 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for the moſt 
pait, are glutinous, and have a ſtrong fcent : the 
cup of the flower is for the moſt part ſcaly, and of 
a cylindrical form; the flower is conipoied of 


ſting of a flea: 


0 Fle zan, flows is is nove with wings, and fee, | 


FLE 


many florets, which are ſucceeded by ſeeds wit 
a downy ſubſtance adhering to them. Miller. 
FLe/aB1TE. . 
Fu aur ins } 1 I. [fea and bite. ] 
7. Red marks cauſed by fleas. 
The attendance of a cancer is commonly a break- 
ing out all over the body, like a. Heabiting. 
iſeman's Surgery. 


2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauſed by the 


A gout; a cholick, a cutting off an arm or leg, 
or ſearing the fleſh, are but /cabites to the pains of 
the ſoul. Harvey. 

The ſame expence that breaks one man's back, 
is not a /eabiting to another. 

FLY/aB1TTEN. adj. [ flea and bite.] 

I. Stung by fleas, 

2. Mean; worthleſs. 

FI abitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of preſbyt'ry, Where laymen guide, 

With the tame woolpack clergy by their ſide. 
Cleaveland. 

FLEAK. v. a. [from Hloccus, Latin. See FLAKE. | 

A ſmall lock, thread, or twiſt. 


FLE 


lean, #9 run away, They are now confounded. ] 
To run from danger; to have recourſe to ſhelter. 
Behold, this city is near to flee unto. Gen. xix. 20. 
Macduff is fed to England. Shakeſpeare. 
Were men ſo dull they could not ſee 
That Lyce painted ; ſhould they fice 
Like ſimple birds into a net, | 
So grofly woven and 111 ſet ? W-:ller. 
None of us fall into thoſe circumſtances of dan- 
ger, want, or pain, that can have hopes of relief 
but from God alone; none in all the world to fee 
to but him. Tilla ſn. 
FLEECE. . /. [plyr, plex, Saxon; ve, 
Dutch. ] As much woul as is ſhora from oue 


L ſtrange. | ſheep. 


Giving an account of the annual increaſe 
Both of their lambs and ef their woolly e . 
Hubbe ds Tale. 
So many days my ewes have been with young, 
So many months ere I ſhall ſheer the /eece. 
2 Shak-ſpeare's Henry VI. 
I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the feces that I graze. 
5 bakeſprare's 15 you lite it 
Sailors have uſed every night to hang /eces of 


The buſineſſes of men depend upon theſe little | wool on the ſides of their ſhips, towards the Wa- 


long /leaks or threads of hemp and flax. 


Nore's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. them in the morning. 


FLEAu. n. ſ. [corrupted from @->:{6744m, the 


ter; and they have cruſhed freſh water out of 


Bacon Net. Hiſtory 
The ſheep will prove much to the advantage of 


inſtrument u ed in phlebotomy.] An inſtrument |the woollen manufacture, by the fineneſs of the 


uſed to bleed cattle, which is placed on the vein |/eces. 


and then driven by a blow. 
FLEeawoRT. . /. | flea and wort.] A plant. 
Miller. 
To FLECK. v. a. [ flick, German, a ſpot, Skin- 
ner: perhaps it is derived from eat, or jleke, an 


Swift. 
To FLEECE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To clip the fleece off a ſheep. 
2. To ſtrip; to pull; to plunder, as a ſheep is 
robbed of his wool. 
Courts of juſtice have a ſmall penſion, ſo that 


old word for a grate, hurdle, or any thing made | they are tempted to take bribes, and to flerce the 


_ 


of parts laid tranſverſe, from the Iflandick abe. 
To ſpot ; to ftreike; to ftripe ; to dapple ; to va- 
r:egate. 
Let it not ſee the dawning fect the ſkies, 
Nor the grey morning from the ocean riſe. Sandys 
Fl:c#d in her face, and with diſorder'd hair, 
Her garments ruffled, and her boſom bare. 
; Dryden's Juvenal. 
Both Herd with white, the true Arcadian ſtrain. 
Dryden. 
To FLECK ER. v. a. [from feck.] To ſpot; to 
mark with ſtrokes or touches of difterent colours ; 
to mark with red whelkes. 
The g cy-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning 
night, 
Check'ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of 
light ; 

And darkneſs flecter' d, like a drunkard, reels 
From forth day's path, and Titan's burning 

wheels. Shakeſpeare. 
FLxD. The preterite and participle, not pro- 
perly of fy, to uſe the wings, but of ee, to run 
away. 
Truth iS fed far away, and leaſing is hard at 
hand. 

In vain for life he to the altar fed; 
Ambition and revenge have certain ſpeed. Prior. 
FL UO FH. adj. | fi:derin, to fly, Dutch, } Full- 

feathered ; able to fly; qualified to leave the neſt. 
We did find 
The ſhells of Fedge ſouls left behind. Hertert. 

His locks behind, 

IIluftrious on his ſhoulders, Hedge with wings, 
Lay waving round. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To FLE'GE. v. a. | from the adjective.] To 

furniſh with wings ; to ſupply with feathers. - 

The birds were not as yet /{:dzed4 enough to ſhift 

for themſelves. L Eftrange's Fat les. 

The ſpeedy growth of birds that are hatched in 

neſts, and fed by the old ones, till they be #Hedged 
and come almoſt to full bigneſs in about a fort- 

night, ſeems to me an argument of Providence. 
Ray on the Creation, 

The ſandals of celeſtial mould, 

ledę'd with ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To FLEE. v. u. pret. d. [This word is now al- 


— 


people. | Addiſon. 
| Fr.£ECED. adj. [from flecce.] Having fleeces of | 
wool, | 
As when two rams, ſtirr'd with ambitious 
pride, | 
Fight for the rule of the rich f:eced flock, 
Their horned fronts ſo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that with the terror of the ſhock ö 
Aſtoniſhed both ſtand ſenſeleſs as a block. Fairy N. 
Frer/cy. adj. | from fleece.}] Woolly ; covered. 
with wool. | 
Not all the #-2cy wealth 
That doth enrich theſe downs is worth a thought 
To that may erxand. NM. lion. 
From eaſtern point . 
Of Libra, to the #ezcy ſtar, that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic ſeas. Milton's Par. Left. 
Let her glad vallies ſmile with waving corn; 
Let #/eecy flocks her riſing hills adorn. Prier, 
The good ſhepherd tends his feecy care, 
Seel s freſheſt paſture, and the pureſt air; 
Explores the loft, the wand'ring ſheep 2 
o pe. 


T» FLEER. v. n. Clean dian, to trifle, Sixon 3 


Eſdras. Hear dun, Scottiſh, Skinner thinks it formed from 


leer. 

75 To mock ; to gibe; to jeſt with inſolence 
and contempt. 
You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a man 2 

That is no /{ecring tell-tale. Shakeſp. F. Cæſar. 

Dares the ſlave 
Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, 
To Acer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity ! 
| Shak: [prare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Do I, like the female tribe, 

Think it well to „ee and gibe. Swift. 
2. To leer; to grin with an air of ſervility. 
How popul.r and cou: teous ; how they grin and 

feer upon every man they meet! Burt. on Mclanchs 
FLEER. n. ſ. [from the verb.) . 

1. Mockery expreſſed either in words or looks. 
Encave yourſelf, 
And mark the Heer, the gibas, and notable ſcorns, 


That dwell in every region of his face. 


Shakejpeare's Othello, 
2. A deceitful grin of ſervility. 
He ſhall generally ſpy ſuch falſe lines, and ſuch 


moſt univerfally written V, though properly to | a ſly treacherous fer upon the face of deceivers, 


that he ſhall be ſure to have a caſt of thew cye to 


Warn 


7 * boy.” — 
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Of Paradiſe, dear · bouglit with laſting woes 
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warn him, before they give him a caſt of their 


nature to betray him. South, 
FLEERER, 2. . [from Heer.] A mocker ; a 
fawner, | Die. 
FLEET. FLEoT. FLorT. Are al! derived from 

the Saxon le ot, which ſignifies a bay or gulph. 
Gibſon's Camden, 


FLEET. n. /. [Flota, Saxon. ] A company of 


ſhips; a navy. 


Our pray'rs are heard; our maſter's feet ſhall 
80 | 

As far as winds can bear, or waters flow. Pio. 

FLEET. n. /. [fleur, Saxon, an eſtuary, or 
arm of the ſea.] A creek ; an inlet of water. A 
provincial word, from which the Fleet-priſon and 
Fleet- ſtreet are named. 

They have a very good way in Eſſex of draining 


of lands that have land- floods or fleets running 


through them, which make akind of a ſmall creek. 
Moriimer*s Huſbandry. 
FLEET. adj. | fliztur, Iſlandick. ] 
I. Swift of pace; quick; nimble ; active. 
Upon that ſhore he ſpicd Atin ſtand ; 
There by his m..iter left, when late he far d 
In Phedrii's nee? bark. Faiiy Quecu. 
I take him for the better dog : 
— Thou art a fool: if Echo were as fect, 


I would eſteem him worth a dozen ſuch. 


Shak. {pear e. 
He had in his ſtables one of the flertzf} horſes in 
England. | Clarendon. 
His fear was greater LG his haſte ; 
For fear, thought Ave than the wind, 
Believes 'tis always left behind. Hudibras. 
So fierce they drove, their courſers were ſo tet, 


That the turf trembled underneath their feet. D- yd. 


He told vs that the welkin would be clear 


When ſwallows cet ſoar high and 4 855 in air. 


Gay. 
2. In the huſbandry of ſome provinges. ] Light; 
ſuperncially fruitful. 
Marle cope-ground is a cold, ſtiff, wet clay, un- 
leſs where it is very Heet for paſture. Mortiner. 
3. Skimmingthe ſurface. Cant word. 
Thoſe lands muſt be plowed et. Moriim., Huſb. 
To FLEET. ve u. [plotan, Saxon.] | 
1. To fly ſwiftly ; to vaniſh. 
How all the other paſſions Het to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair |! 
S/ 2 Pease. 
A wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 
Ev'n from the gallows did his fell ſoul et. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To be in a tranſient ſtate ; the ſame with it. 
Our underſtanding, to make a complete notion, 
mult add ſomething elſe to this /retiny and unre- 
markable ſuperficies, that may bring it to our ac- 
quaintance. Digby on Podies, 
O feeting jovs 


Milton. 
While T liften to thy voice, | 
Chloris! I feel my life decay: 
That powerful noiſe | 
Calls my /ecting ſoul away. Waller. 


As empty clouds by riſing winds are toſt, 
Their fleeting forms ſcarce ſooner found than loſt. 
Prior. 
To FLEET. v. a. 
1. To ſkim the water. 
Who ſwelling ſails in Caſpian ſea doth croſs, 

And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth et, 

Doth not, I ween, ſo many evils meet. Fairy . 
2. To live merrily ; or paſs time away lightly. 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 

and ſieet the time careleſly as they did iu the golden 

age. Shakeſpeare. 
3. [In the country.] To ſkim milk; to take off 

the cream; whence the word //ceting dim. 
FLe'tTiINGDISH. u. ſ. [from fert and diſh.] A 

ſkimming bowl. 

Fl. CAT ü. v. adv. [from fl:zr.] Swiftly ; nim- 
bly ; with iwift pace. 

Fivrtrxtss. v. . [from flect.] Swiftneſs of 
courſe ; nimbleneſs ; celerity ; ; velocity ; ſpeed ; 
quickneſs, 


| 
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FLESH. u. [. Celcec, xloepe, Saxon ; vhesſeb, 
Dutch; 7 Erſe. 4 
1. The body diſtinguiſhed from the ſoul. 
As if this Ah, which walls about our life, 
Were braſs impregnable. Shukeſpeare's Kich. II. 
A diſeaſe that's in my freſh, 
Which I mult needs call mine. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
And thou, my ſoul, which turn'ſt with curious 
eye 
To view the beams ot thine own form Going. 
Know, that thou can'ſt know nothing perfectly, 


While thou art clouded with this % of mine. 
Dawvies. 


2. The muſcles diſtinguiſhed from the ſkin, |. 
Net Teftam. 


bones, tendons. 

A ſpirit hath not eh and bones. 

3- Animal food dirtinguiſhed from vegetable. 

Fle > ſhould be forborne as long as he is in coats, 
or at leaſt till he is two or three years old. Locke, 

Fl. /Þ, without being qualified with acids, is too 
alkaleſcent a diet. Arbuth. on Alliments. 

Acidity in the infant may be cured by a diet 
in the nurſe. Arbuibnot on Aliments. 

4. The body of beaſts or birds uſed in food, diſ- 
tinct from fiſhes. 

There is another indictment upon thee, for ſuf- 
fering /e/Þ> to be eaten in thy houſe, contrary to 
the law. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

We mortify ourſelves with fiſh ; and think we 
fare coarſely, if we abſtain from the fe 95 of other 
animals. Brogun. 

5. Animal nature. 

The end of all eh is come before me. 

Geneſis, vi. 13. 

6. Carnality; ; corporal e 

Name not religion; for thou loy'ſ the fc/Þ. 

Shakeſpeare. 

F aſting ſerves to mortify the fleſh, and ſubdue 
the luſts thereof. Smalr iage 5 Sermons. 

T4 A carnal: ſtate; worldly diſpoſition : in the- 
ology. 

They that are in the ih cannot pleaſe God. 

Rom. viii. 8. 

The /e/Þ luſteth againſt the ſpirit, and the ſpirit 
againſt the %. . Galatians, v. 16. 

8. Near relation : a ſcriptural uſe. | | 

Let not our hand be upon him ; for he is our 
/e/h., Genes. 

When thou ſeeſt the naked, cover him; and 
hide not thyſelf from thine own 15 b. Tjai.lviii. 7. 

9. The outward or literal ſenſe. The Orientals 
termed the immediate or literal ſignitication of any 
precept or type the fh, and the remote or typical 
meaning te ſpit, This is frequently in St. Paul. 

Ye judge after the //. Jobn, viii. 15, 

To FLESH. v. a. 

1. To initiate: from the ſportſman's practice of 
feeding his hawks and dogs with the firſt game 
that they take, or training them to purſuit by giv- 
ing them the / of animals. 

Full bravely haſt thou et 
Thy maiden ſword. Shakeſpeares Henry. IV. 

Every puny ſwordſman will think him a good 

tame querry to enter and // himſelf upon. 
Government of th: Tongue. 

2. To harden ; to eftabliſh in any practice, as 
dogs bv often feeding on any thing. 

Theſe princes finding them ſo Heſhed in cruelty, 
as not to be reclaimed, ſecretly undertook the 
matter alone. Sidi y. 

The women ran all awav, ſaving only one, 
who was ſe Heſhed in malice, that neither daring 
nor after the fight ſhe gave any truce to her cr uel- 
ty. ; Sdn . 

3. To glut; ; to ſatiate. | 

Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of reſtraint ; and the wild dog 
Shall eh his tooth on every innocent. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, and 


this night he /e/Þ:s his will in the ſpoil of her ho- 


nour. Shak: ſpeare. 
The kindred of him hath been #:/>'d upon us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody ſtrain, 
T hat hunted us in our familiar paths. 
Sheke us s BED V. 


deals i in fleſh; 
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FLe'sHBROATH. . . [ fiſh and Groath,] Broath 


made by decocting fleſh. 
Her leg being emaciated, I adviſed bathing i it 


| with /c/Þbroet, wherein had been decocted emol- 


lient herbs. 2 % man. 


FLEt's4coLOUR. . . f eſp and colour. ] The co- 


lour of fleſh. 
A complication of ideas together makes up the 


ſingle complex idea, -which he calls man, whereof 
white or /-//co/our in England is one. 


A loofe earth of a pale j/-/hcolour, that is, white 
with a bluſh of red, is found in a mountain in 
Cumberland. Woodward, 

FrsAr LY. 1. . Ai ſh and fy.] A fly that 
feeds upon flesh, and depoſits her eggs in it. 

1 wool, 4 no more endure 

This wooden flavery, than I would ſuffer 
The. Ah, blow my mouth. Shakeſp. Temp. ft. 

It is a wonderful t!ing in laſhliies, that a fly⸗ 
maggot in five days ſpace after it is hatched, arrives 
at its full growth and perfect magnitude. 

1 ay on the Creation, 

FLr'sHHooOK. . 7 [ HefÞ and hook. | A hook to 
draw fleth from the caldron. 

All that the HH brought up the prieſt took; 

I Samuel, ii. 1 2. 

FLI“LsNL ESS. adj. [from Hash. Without fleſh, 

FLETCsULIN ESS. . J. [from #7/bly.] Carnal paſ- 


ſions or appetites. 


When ſtrong paſſions or weak /c/h/inefs 
Would from the right way ſeek to draw him wide, 
He would, through temperance and ſtedfaſtneſs, 


Teach him the weak to ſtrengthen, and the ſtrong 


ſuppreſs. Spenſer. 
Corrupt manners in living, breed falte and Went 


in doctrine: ſin and Heſplinaſs bring forth ſects and 


he reſies. Aſcham, 


FLe'/suLy. adj. [from fleſh. ] 
1. Corporeal. 
Nothing reſembles death fo much as ſleep ; 
Vet then our minds themſelves from ſlumber keep, 
When from their /{c/#ly bondage they are _ 
e 


2. Carnal; laſcivious. 
Belial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell, 
The ſenſualeſt; and, after Aſmodai, 
The . li incubus. Par adiſe Regained. 
z. Animal; not vegetable." 
'Tis then for nougÞt that mother earth provides 
The ſtores of all ſhe ſhows, and all ſhe hides, 
If men with #e/h/y morſels muſt be fed, 
And chaw with bloody tceth the breathing bread. 
Dryden, 
4. Human ; not celeſtial ; not ſpiritual. 
Elſe, never could the force of #ft;/bly arm 


Ne molten metal in his fleſh embrue. F. Queen, h 


Th' eternal Lord in /:/ly ſhrine 
Enwomhed was, from wretched Adzra's line, 
To purge away the guilt of finful crime. 

Fairy Dueen, 
Much oſtentat ion, vain of #e/hly arm, 
And of frail arms, much inſtrument of war 
Before mine eyes thou'ſt ſet. Milton's Par. Reg. 


FLe/sumEAT. u. ſ. [ feſb and feat.] Animal 


food ; the fleſh of animals prepared for food. 
The moſt convenient diet was that of Meſhmeats. 
Floyer. 
In this . plenty of cattle and de: oh 
of human creatures, . 2 neat is monſtrouſly dear, 
Swift. 
Fr u/SHMENT. . /. [from fefh.] — 
gained by a ſucceſsfal initiation. 
He got praiſes of the king, 
And bim ttempting who was ſelf ſubdued ; 
And in the _#-/>ment of this dread exploit, 
Drew on me here again. 
Fi.u/SHMoONGER. ». . [from i.] One who 
a pimp. 
Was the duke a /e/Þmonger a fool, and a coward, 
as you then reported him ? 


Shakeipeare”'s Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Fi r'suror. ». . [4/4 and pet.] A veſſel in 
Which fleſh is cooked; thence plenty of fleſh. 

If he takes away the /:/>pots, he can alſo alter 
the appetite. Taylor's Rule for living Foy. 

FLE'SHQUAKE. u. . | fieſb and quake. ] Altem 


Locke, ; 


Shak:ſb. King Lear. 


of the body; a word formed by Jonſon in imitati - 
on of earthquake. N 8 
They may, blood- ſhaken then, 

Feel ſuch a hu te to poſſeſs their powers, 

As they ſhall cry like ours: 

In ſound oi peace or wars, 
No harp e er hit the ſtars. 

FLe'sHy. adj. [from eh. 

1. Plump; full of fleſh; fat; muſculous. 

All Ethiopes are fle/bþy and plump, and have 
great lips; all which betoken moiſture retained, 
and not drawn out. _ 

We ſay it is a fe/by file when there is much pe- 

riphraſes and circuit of words, and when with 
more than enough it grows fat and corpulent. 
Bn Jon ſou's Diſcoveries. 
The ſole of his foot is flat and broad, being very 
, and covered only with a thick fxin; bu 
ry fit to travel in ſandy places. | 
2. Pulpous; plump: with regard to fruits. | 
Thoſe fruits that are ſo #:/>y, as they cannot 
make drink by expreſſion, yet may make drink 
by mixture of water. _ | 
FLE'TCHER. . 
A manufacturer o 
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B..Tonſon's New Inn; 


from feche, an arrow, Fr.] 

ows and arrows. 

It is commended by our /feichers for bows, next 

Mortimer's H:ſbandry. 
FLET. participle paſſive of To fleet. | 

deprived of the cream. 
They drink et milk, which they juſt warm. 


Fl EW. Thepreterite of fy, not of flee. 
Tlie people fee upon the ſpoil. 

O'er the world of waters Hermes v, 
Till now the diſtant iſland roſe in view. 


Fl Ew. n. /. The large chaps of a deep-mouth- 
FLewev. adj. [from flew.] Chapped ; mouth- 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, fo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew. 


FLE'XANIMOUS. adj. | flexaninus, Latin.] Hav- 
ing power to Change ihe diſpofition of the mind. 
h | Vic. lets of corporeal things, are all contemptible. 
That fexarnimous and golden-tongued orator. 


FLExXIBVLITY. u. /. ¶ flexibilite, French; from 
1. The quality of admitting to be bent; pli- 


Do not the rays which differ in refrangibility 
differ alſo in fex:bility? And are they not, by their 
different inflexions, ſeparated from one another, 

ſo as after ſeparation to make the colours? 
; X Newton's Opticks. 

Corpuſcles of the ſame ſet agree in every thing; 

but thoſe that are of diverſe kinds differ in ſpeci- 
fick gravity, in hardneſs, and in fexibility, as in 
bigneſs and figure. | 

2. Eaſmefs to be perſuaded ; ductility of mind; 

compliance; facility, 

Reſolve rather to err by too much flexibility than 

too much perverſeneſs, by meeknefs than by ſelf- 


love. | 
FLEXIBLE. adj. | Acaibilis, Latin 


I. Poſſible to be bent; not brittle; eaſy to be 

bent ; pliant ; not ſtiff. 
When ſplitting winds 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks. 
Shakeſpeare's Y and Crefſida, 

Take a ſtick-gillyflower, tie it upon a ſtick, put 
thera both into a gloſs full of quickfilver, ſo that 
the flower be covered : after four or five days you 
mall find the flower freſh, and the ſtalk harder 
and lefs Jext3/e than it was. 

2. Not rigid; not inexorable; complying ; ob- 


* 


Phocyon was a man of great ſeveri y, and no 

ways flexible to the will of the people. 
3. Duetile ; manageable, 

Under whoſe care ſoever a child is put to be | 

_ taught, during the tender and fexible years of hi 
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life, it ſhould be one who thinks Latin and lan- 
guage the leaſt part of education. Locke, 
4. That may be accommodated to various forms 
and purpoſes. 
This was a principle more fexible to their pur- 
poſe. Rogers. 
Fr e'xIBLENESS. n. ſ. [from flexible. ] 
1. Poſſibility to be bent; not bri:tleneſs; eaſi - 
neſs to be bent; not ſtiffneſs; pliantneſs; pliancy. 
I will rather chuſe to wear a crown of thorns, 
than to exchangt that of gold for one of lead, 
whoſe embaced _#exiblcneſs mall be forced to bend. 
| King Chan les, 
Keep thoſe lender aerial bodies ſeparated and 
| ſtretched out, which otherwiſe, by reaſon of their 
leib lee and weight, would flag or curl. 
Boyl:'s Spring of the Air. 
2, Fncility ; obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. 
3. Ductility; manageablenels. - | 
The /{cvib/eneſs of the former part of a man's 
age, not yet grown up to be headſtrong, makes it 
more governable. ocke, 
Fr r/%tus. adj. [ flexilis, Latin.] Pliant ; eaſily 
bent; obſequious to any power or impulſe. 
Every vile wave 
Obeys the blaſt, th' aerial tumult ſwells. 
Thomſon's Summer. 
FL x/x10Nn. n. /. Hexio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of bending. | 
2. A double; a bending ; part bent; joint. 
Of a ſinuous pipe that may have fome four /ex- 
ions, trial would be made. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
2. A turn towards any part or quarter. 
Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a [#fexion or 
caſt of the eye aſide. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
FLE'/XOR. n. ſ. [Latin.] The general name of 
the muſcles which a& in contracting the joints. 
Flatterers, who have the fexor muſcles fo ſtrong 
that they are always bowing and cringing, might 
in ſome meaſure be corrected by being tied down 
upon a tree by the back. Arbuthnot, 
FLx'xvovs. adj. | flexuoſus, Latin. | 
F:- Winding ; full of turns and meanders ; tor- | 
tuous. | 
In regard of the ſoul, the numerous and crook- 
ed narrow cranies, and the reſtrained flexuons rivu- 


| Digby on the Soul. 

2. Bending ; not ftrait ; variable; not ſteady. 

The trembling of a candle diſcovers a wind, 

that otherwiſe we did not feel; and the flexwous} 

burning of flames doth ſhew the air beginneth to 
be unquiet. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
FLE/XURE. u. ſ. | fexura, Latin.) | 
I. The form or direction in which any thing is 

bent. N 

Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms 

and legs to that of quadrupeds: our Knees bend 

forward, whereas the ſame joint of their hind legs | 

' bends backward. Ray. 
2. The act of bending. 

The elephant hath joints, but none for cour- 
teſy; 

His legs are for neceffity , not cure. 

Shak:ſpeare”s Troilus and Crefſida.| 
3. The part bent; the joint. 

f His mighty ſtrength lies in his ahle loins, 
And where the flexure of his navel joins. Sandys. 
4. Obſequions or ſervile cringe. Not uſed. 

Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation * 
Will it give place to flexure and low bends ? 

"IP Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
To FL1'cK FR. v. a. | fivheren, Dutch; plicce- 
ſuan, Saxon.] To flutter ; to play the wings; to 
have a fluttering motion. 
The wreath of radiant fire, 

On #:chering Phoebus” front. Shakeſpeare”; King Lear. 
*'Twas ebbing darkneſs, paſt the mid” of night, 

And Phoſpher, on the confines of the light, 

Promis'd the ſun, ere day began to ſpring ; 

The tune ful lark already ſtretch'd her wing, 

And /ict”ring on her neſt made ſhort eſſays to fing: 

Dryden. 
At all her ftretch her little wings ſhe leck, 0 
And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead ; | 


fo 


t 


Full threeſcore Ses they flew. 


Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad. 


* 


FL I 
Then fickering to his pallid ps, the ſtrove 


To print a kiſs, the laſt eſſay of love. Dryden. 
FL1'ts. n. /, [from fy.] 
1. One that runs away; a fugitivez a runaway. 
The gates are ope, now prove good ſeconds ; © 
*Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 
Not for the #ters. Shakeſpeare's Coriolunug. 
Now the /liers from and forſakers of their places, 
carry the parliamentary puwer along with them. 
King Charks. 
2. That part of a machine which, by being. put 
into a more rapid motion than the other parts, 
equalizes and regulates the motion of the reſt ; as 
in a jack. | 
The fie, tho't had leaden feet, 
Turn'd fo quick you ſcarce could fſee't. 
Fricnr. n. ſ. [from Te fly.] 

1. The act of flying or running from danger. 
And now, too late, he wiſhes tor the fight, 
That ftrength he waſted in ignoble_#ight. Denham. 
He thinks by #:ght his miſtreſs muſt be won, 

And claims the prize becauſe he beſt did run. 
; Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
As eager of the chace, the maid f 
Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits ſtray'd ; 
Pan faw and lov'd, and, burning with deſire, 
Puriu'd her /ight ; her fight increas'd his 8 
e. 


Swiſt, 


2. The act of uſing wings; volation. 
For he fo ſwift and nimble was of flight, 

That from this lower tract he dar'd to fly 
Upto the clouds, and thence with pinions ligh 
To mount aloft unto the cryſtal ſky. Spenſ. Muiop. 

The fury ſprang above the Stygian flood ; 
And on her wicker wings, ſublime through night, 
She to the Latian palace took her fight. Dryd. Zn. 
Winds that tempeſts brew, 


When through Arabian groves they take their 


Sight, | 
Made wanton with rich odours, loſe their ſpite. 
Dryden. 
3- Removal from place to place by means of 
wings. a 
1 Ere the bat hath flowr- | 
His cloyfter'd gt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The fowls ſhall rake their fight away 84 v. 6. 
2 Ejd. v. 6. 
Fowls, by Winter forc'd, forſake the floods, 
And wing their haſty #:ght to happier lands. 
Dryden's En. 
A flock of birds flying together. 


Fisla of angels wing thee to thy reſt. 


| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
They take great pride in the feathers of birds, 


and this they took from their anceſtors of the 


mountains, who were invited into it by the inſmite 


' flights of birds that came up to the high grounds. 


Bacon's New. Atlantis. 
I can at will, donbt not, 


Command atable in this wilderneſs ; 
And call ſwift Aiglis of angels miniſtrant, 
Array'd in glory, on my cup t'2itend. 


M:!ton. 
5. The birds produced in the tame ſeaſon : as, 


the harveſt /:ght of pigeons. 


6. A volley; a ſhower; as much ſhot as is diſ-- 


charged at once. 


At the firſt ligli of arrows ſent, ek 
Chevy Chaſe, 
Above an hundred arrows diſcharged on my 


left hand, pricked me like fo many needles; and 
besides they ſhot another gut into the air, as we 
| do. bombs. 


Swift. 
7. The ſpace paſt by flying. | 
8. Heat of imagination; fally of the ſoul. 
Old Pindar's Aig hes by him are reacht, 


When on that gale his wings are ftretcht. Denbam. 


He. ſhewed ail the ſtretch of fancy at once; and 


if he has fail2d in ſome of his #:gbts, it was becauſe 
ihe attempted every thing. 


Strange graces ſtill, and ſtranger fights the had; | 
Pope. - 
Traſt me; dear! good humour can prevail, 


When airs and fights, an ſcreams and fcolding fail. 


Pope, 

9. Excurſion on the wing. 
If there were any certain height where the 
Auges 
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Mollis of ambition end, one might imagine that 

the intereſts of France were but to conſerve its 
prefent greatneſs. Temple. 

It is not only the utmoſt pitch of impropristy, 
but the higheſt fight of folly, to deride theſe 
things, | Tillotſon. 

to. The power of flying. 

In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame fight 
The ſelf ſame way. 

FLIGHT. adj. | from flight.] 

1. Fleeting ; ſwift. 

Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits ; 

The Higbiy purpoſe never is o'ertook, 
Unleſs the deed go with it. Shakeſpeare s Mecbeth. 

*& * ild ; full of imagination. 

Fri'msv. adj. [Of this word I know not any 
original, and ſuſpect it to have crept into our lan- 
guage fr om the cant of. manufa&urers. ] 

1. Weak : feeble; without ſtrength or texture. 

2. Mean; ſpiritlefs ; without force. 

Proud of a vaſt extent of /imſy lines. Pope. 

To Flix cH. v. n. [ corruped from fling. Skinner, ] 

1. To ſhrink from any ſuffering or undertak- 
ing ; to withdraw from any pain or danger. 

Every martyr could keep one eye ſteadily fixed 


upon immortality, and look death and danger out of 


countenance with the other ; nor did they flinch 
from duty, for fear of martyrdom South's Sermons, 

A child, by a conſtant courſe of Kindneſs, may 
be accuſtomed to bear very rough uſage without 
finching or complaining. Locke. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have 
honoured with my friendſhip, ſhould flinch at laſt 
and pret-nd that he can diſburſe no more money. 

Avrvathrot's Jobn Bull. 

2. In Sabeſocare it ſignifies to fail. 

If I break time, or inch in property 
Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die. Shakeſpeare. 

FLi'NCHER. . . [from the verb.] He who 
ſhrinks or fails in any matter. 

To FLING. preter. „lung; part. flung or florg. 
**. a. from /½%, Latin, Sinner: according to 
others from /yi»g ; ſo to fling is to ſet Aying. ] 

1. To caſt from the hand; to throw. 

The matrons i their gloves, 

Ladies wad maids their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs 
Upon him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
'Tis fate that Hings the dice; and as ſhe inge, 

Of kings makes peaſants, and of peaſants kings. 
Dryden. 

2. Todart; tocaſt with violence. 

How much unlike that Hector who return'd 
Clad in Achilles' ſpoils ; when he, among 
A thouſand ſhips, like Jove, his lightning flung. 

Denham. 

2. To ſcatter. | 

Ev'ry beam new tranſient colours ines, 
Colours that change whene'er they wave their 

wing | Pope. 

&. To Wren by violence. 

A heop of rocks, falling, would expel the wa- 
ters out of their places. with ſuch a violence as to 
Aing them among the higheft clouds. 

B urnetis Theory of the Earth. 

8. To move forcibly. 


The knight ſeeing his habitation reduced to ſo 


Tmall compaſs, ordered all the apartments to be 

four: pen. Ad. 1008 S pectator. 
6. 10 caſt: in an ill ſenſe. | 

I know thy gen'rous temper : 
Fins but the appearance of diſhonour on it, 
It 85 ait takes fire. 
To force into another condition, properly 
into a worſe. 
Squalid fortune, into baſeneſs lung, 

Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spen. 
8. To FLING ewzy. To eject ; + to diſmiſs. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, ing aw. 'y ambition; 

By that ſin fell the angels. $h, ik: ſp: are Hen. VIII. 

% F LIN G down, To demoliſh; to ruin. 
Theſe are ſo far from raiſing mountains, that 
they overturn and fing down ſome of thoſe which 

were before Nand: '2T, I od w ds Natural Hiftor 7. 

10. To FTLIx G off. To battle in the chace; to 

defcat of a prey. | 


Shatkeſpcare. 


And ſtrike the fi parkling flint, and dreſs the food. 


Againſt the fint and hardneſs of my Kault⸗ 


Addiſon's Cato. 


—— —— — . IS —— 
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Thefe men are too well acquainted with the 

chace to be flung off by any falſe ſteps or doubles. 
Addijon's Spectutor. 

To Fl. NG. v. u. 

1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into violent 
and irregular motions. 

The angry beaſt 
Began to kick, to /ing, and wince, 
As if h had been beſide his ſenſe. Hiicl gas. 
trneir conſciences are galled by it, and this makes 
them to wince and ing as if they hid ſome mettle. 
Tilotlon. 

2. To Fl. ix o out. To goyw unruly or outra,,e- 
ous : from the act of any angry horſe that throws 
out his legs. 

Duncan's horſ2s, 
Turn'd wild in næure, broke the ſtalls, ſuns cut. 
Contending "gainit obedience. Shakeſpeare. 

FLixc. . . [from the verb.] | 

I. A ho a caſt. 

2. A gibe; a ſneer, a conteraptuous remark. 

No little ſcribbler ! is of wit ſo bare, 

But has his Hing at the poor wedded s Addiſon. 
I, who love to have 8 in: 

Both at ſenate-houſe and king, 

Thought no method more commodious 
Than to ſhew their vices odious. 

FLi'NGts. . . [from the verb.] 

1. He who throws. 

2. He who jeers. 

FLINT. ». /. lena Saxon. ] 

1. A ſemi-pellucid ſtone, ao OY of cryſtal 
debaſed, of a blackiſh grey, of one ſimilar and 
equal ſubſtance, free from veins, and naturally 
inveſted with a whitiſt cruſt. It is ſometimes 
ſmooth and equal, more frequently rougn : its 
ſize is various. It is well known to ſtrike fire 
with ſteel. It is uſeful in glaſſmaking. III on F/. 

Searching the window for a int, I found 
This paper. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar, 

Love melts the e which the rocks have 

bred; | 
A Hint will break upon a featherbed. Clavelard. 

There is the ſame force and the ſame refreſhing 
virtue iu fire Kindled by a ſpark from a int, as if 
it were Kkindled by a beam from the ſun. 


Swift, 


South's Sermons, | 


Take this, and lay your int edg'd weapon by. 
Dryden, 
III fetch quick fuel from the neighb'ring 
wood, 


rior. 
2. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 
Your tears, a. heart of V int 
Might tender make. Spenſir: 
Throw my heart 


Shu: prac Cs Ant, and Cl: -opatr d. 

Fl. x Tx. adj. | from int.] 

1. Made of flint; ſtrong. 

Tyrant cuſtom 
Hath made the u, and ſteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. Shaksjp. Othello, 
A pointed /:y rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain's back. 
| Dry diu. 

3- Full of ſtones. 

The gathering up of flints in Ainty ground, and 
lay ing them on heaps, is no good huſbandry. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

3. Hard of heart; cruel; ſavage; inexorable. 

Gratitude, 
Through inty Tartar's boſom, would pcep forth, 
And anf wer thanks. 

Shakeſpeare's AlPs well that ends Well, 

Free. a. /. [A cant word.] A liquor much 
uſed in ſhips, made by mixing beer with {pirits and 
ſugar. 

The tarpawlin and ſwabber is lolling at Mada- 
gaſcar, with ſome dr unken ſunbur at whore, over 
a can of ip. Dems. 

FLIP PANT. adj. [A word of no great autho- 
rity, probably derived from -f ip. 

I. Nimble ; moveable, It 1s uſed ny of the 
act of ſpeech. 


An excellent anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect a 


f L 1 


woman's tongue, and examine whether there may 
not be in it certain juices, which render it fo won. 


derfully voluble or ip. Adili)on, 
2. Pert; petulant; waggiſh. 
Aw ay with #;pparnt epilogues 7 Bampfin, 


FLi'epaNnTliy. adv. | from the adjective.] In 
a ſtowing praciug way. 

To FLIRT. v. 4. | Skinner thinks it formed from 
the ſound. ] 

I. To throw any thing with a quick elaſtick 
moticg. 

Dick the ſcavenger 

Flirt: from his cart the mud in Walpole's face. 


Swift, 
2. To move with quickneſs. 
Permit ſome happier man | 
To kiſs your hand, or /{:r: your fan. 88 


To FLIRT. v. u. 

I. Lo jeer; to gibe at one. 

2. To run about perpetually ; ; to be unſtealy 
and fluttering: 

FLix r. . .. [from the ver b.] 

1. A quick elaſtick motion. 

In unfurling the fan are ſeveral little its and 
vibrations, as aifo gradual and deliberate openings. 

Addiſon's Spectatw'. 

_ Before ycupaſs th' imaginary fights 
While the ſpread fan o'erthades your cloſing eyes, 


| Then give one it, and all the viſion flies. Pope, 


2. Aſudden trick. 
Have licence to play, 
At the hedge a %, 
Fora ſheet or a ſhirt. Ben Johnſon's Gypſics, 
3. A pert young huſſey. 
Scurvy Knave, I am none of his Vi gills; T am 
none of his ſkains mates. Shakeſp. Romeo and u.. 
Several young iets about town had a deſign to 
caſt us out of the faſhionable world. Addi. Su 
FLIRTA“/T IoN. 2. . [from lit.] A quick 
ſprightly motion. A cant word among women. 
A muſlin flounce, made very full, would give 
a very agrecable /iirtation air. Pope. 
To FL IT. v. n. from To fleet; or 8 4 ; 
Daniſh, to remove. | 
1. To fly away. 
Likeſt it ſeemeth, in my ſimple wit, 
Unto the fair ſunſhine in Summer's day, 
That when a dreadful ſtorm away is Ait, 
Through the broad world doth ſpread his goodly 
ray. Spenſer. 
2. To remove; to migrate. In conan. it is 
ſtill uſed for removing from one place to another 
at quarter-day, or the uſual term. 
His grudging ghoſt did ſtrive 
With the frail fleſh ; at laſt it Vite is, 
Whither the ſouls do die of men that live amiſs. 
; es Fairy Qu:in, 
80 hardly he the /izted life does win, 
Unto her native priſon to return, Fairy Queen, 
It became a received opinion, that the fouls of 
men, departing this life, did /i: out of one body 
into ſome other. 
3. Toflutter; to rove on the wing. 
He made a glancing ſhot, and mits'd the dove; 
Yet miſs'd ſo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faſten'd, by the foot, the #7129 bird. 
D. .li Hnelal. 
Fear the juſt gods, and think of Scylla's fate 3 
Chang'd to a bird, and ſent to it iu air. Pope. 
4. To be flux or unſtable. 
Himſelf uphigh he lifted from the ground, 
And with ſtrong flight did forcibly divide 
The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
Her //itting. parts, aud element . 
Fairy Queen. 
He ſtopt at once the paſſage of his wind. 
And the free ſoul to /itting air reſign'd. 
D; vdew's Ex. >, 
Fr.1T. adj. [from feet. ] Swift; nimble ; quick; 
Not in uſe. 
And in his hand two darts exceeding Vet, 
And deadly, ſharp, he held; whoſe "heads were 
diglit, 
In poiſon and in blood, of malice and def. pight. * 
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M. che, Aocle, French, Sinner. ] The ſide of a hog 
ſalted and cured. 


fire. nf. ſplicee, Saxon; fycke, Daniſh ! 


But heretofore 'twas thought a ſumptuous feaſt, 
On birthdays, feſtivals, or days of ſtate, 
A ſalt dry #i-h of bacon to prepare; 
If they had freſh meat, 'twas delicious fare. 
Di yden's Juvenal. 
While he from out the chimney took 
A fiitch of bacon off the hook, : 
Cut out large ſlices to be fry d. Swift. 
He ſometimes accompanies the prefent with a 
Fitch of bacon. Aualiſon. 
Fuir'rTERMOUSE. n. ſ. [veſpertilioz; from it 
and :07-.] The bat; the winged mouſe. 


Fri'T TING. #. ſ. [plit, Saxon, ſcandal.] An 


offence; a fault; a fatlure ; a deſert. 


Thou tell: my Alirtings, put my tears into thy 


bottle. Pſalms. 

FL1x. a. /. {ccrrupted from fax. ] Down ; fur; 
ſoft hair. | ' 

With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey; 
His warm breath blows her /: up as ſhe lies: 
She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 

And looks back to him with beſeeching eyes. 
| Dryden. 


Frrxwoor. . /. A plant. 
To FLOAT. v. „. Hotter, French. ] * 
1. Toſwim on the ſurtace of the water. 
When the ſea was calm, all boats alike q 
shew'd maſterſhip in _/oating. Shakeſpeare's Chriolan. 
The ark no more now floats, but ſeems ou 
ground, | | 
Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix'd. MIt. 
That men, being drowned and ſunk, do Hoa. 
the ninth day, whea their gall breaketh, are po 


pular affirmations. Brown. 
Three bluſt'ring nights, born by the ſouthern 
blaſt 


aſt, | 
1 /-1ed; and diſcover'd land at laſt. Dryd-u's Zn. 
His roſy wreath was dropt not long before, 
Born by the tide of wine, and eating on the floor, | 
; Dryden. 
On frothy billows thouſands / the ſtream, | 
In cumb'rous mail. : ns Philips, 
Carp are very apt to ant away with freſh Wa- 
der. ertimer, 
2. To move without labour in a fluid. 
W hat divine monſters, O ye gods, were theſe 
That float in air, and fly upon the ſeas! 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and fot upon the 
wind. Pope. 
3. To paſs with a light irregular courſe: per- 
haps miſtaken for /-et or /.et. | 
Floating viſions make not deep impreſſions enough 
to leave in the mind clear, diſtinct, laſting ideas. 
| | Locle. 
To F. oAT. 7. a. To cover with water. 
Proud PaRolus Vat the fruitful lands, Ea 
And leaves. a rich manure of golden ſands. | 
Dryden's urid. 
Venice looks, at a diſtance, like a great town 
Half Hoe by a deluge. s Addiſon on Italy. 
Now ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty mbuntain- 
ground, ED * 
And Ve d fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round. 
Pope's Statius. 
The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make: 
Lo! Cobham comes, and //oats them with a lake. 
| Pope, 
FLoar. ». /. from the verb.] 
7. The aft of flowing; the flux; the contrary 
to the eb, A ſenſe now out of uie. 
Our truſt in the Almighty is, that with us con- 
tentions are now at their higheſt ont. 
Hooker, Preface. 
There is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to rotation, 
particularly from Eaſt to Weſt; of which kind 
we conceive the main „at and refloat of the ſea 
is, which is by conſent of the univerſe, as part of 
the dlurnal motion. Hacen'; Natural Hiftory. ? 
2. Any body fc contrived or formed as to ſwim | 
upon the water. |; 


To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. 


/loat ſwims. 


They took it 


2 
for a ſhip, and, as it came nearer, 


* 


FLO 


for a boat; but it proved a font of weeds and 
ruſhes. L'Eftrange. 
A paſſage for the weary people make ; 
With ozier /{oats the ſtanding water ſtrow, 
Of maſſy ſtones make bridges, if it flow. 
 Dryden's Virgil. 
3- The cork or quill by which the angler diſco- 
vers the bite of a fiſh. 
You will find this to he a very choice bait, ſome- 
times caſting a little of it into a place where' your 
Walton. 
4. A cant word for a level. 


Banks are meaſured by the 2: or floor, which . 


is eighteeen foot ſquare and one deep. | 
; Mor timers Huſbandry. 

FLo'aTy. adj. Buoynant and ſwimming on the 
ſurface. 

The hindrance to ſtay well is the extreme length 
of a ſhip, eſpecially if ſhe be /foaty, and want 
ſharpneſs of way forwards. aleigh*s Eſſays. 

FLOCK. . /. [plocc, Saxon. ] 


1. A company; uſually a company of birds wy 


beaſts. | 
She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, | 
How will ſhe love when the rich golden ſhaft 
Hath kill'd the Vc of all affections elſe 
That live in her. Shakeſpeare's Tewelfth Night. 
2. A company of ſheep, diſtinguiſhed from 
herds, which are of oxen. 
Thecattle in the fields and meadows green, 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary : theſe in flocks 
Paſturing at once, and 1a broad herds upſprung. 
Millan. 
France has a ſheep by her, to ſhew that the riches 
of the country conſiſted chiefly in oc and paſtu- 
rage. Addiſon. 
3. A body of men. | 
The heathens that had fled out of Judea came to 
Nicanor by #ocks. | 2 Mac. xiv. 14. 
4. [From occus.] A lock of wool. 


A houſe well-ſurniſh'd ſhall be thine to keep; 


And, for a /fock bed, I can ſheer my ſheep. Dryd. 
To FLOCK. ven. | from the noun. | To gather in 

crowds or large numbers. 

Many young gentlemen fect to him every day, 
and fleet the time careleſly. Shakeſp. Ar you like tt, 
Upon the return of the ambaſſadors, the poor of 
all ſorts focked together to the great maſter's houſe. 
| Rmlles's Hiſtory. 
Others ran _/#oc&ing out of their houſes to the ge- 

neral ſupplication. 1 Mac. iii. 18. 
Stilpo, when the people octed about him, and 

that one ſaid; The people come wondering about 

you, as if it were to ſee ſome ſtrange beaſt ; no 
ſaid he, it is to ſee a man which Diogenes ſougls 
with his lanthorn at noon-day. Bacon. 

See the ſpirits ſwelling the nerves cauſethe arm's 
motion, upon its reſiſtance they oc from other 
parts of the body to overcome it. Dighy on Bodies. 
| The wits of the town came thither ; 

'Twas ſtrange to ſee how they flock'd together; 

Each ſtrongly confident of his own way, 

Thought to gain the laurel that day. Suckling. 
Friends daily flock. Dryden's Zneid. + 
The Trojan youth about the captive „oc, 

Denham. + 
People do not _Fock to courts ſo much for their 

majeſties ſervice, as for making their ortunes. 

| L' Eſftrange. 
To FLoc. 2. a. [from flagram, Latin.] To laſh; 

to whip ; to chaſtife. | 
The ſchoolmaſter's joy is to flog, Swift. 
FLoxG, purticip. palſive, from To fing, uſed by 

Spenſer, | : 
FLOOD. ». /. [ylod, Saxon; fot, French.) 

T. A body of water; the ſea; a river. 
_ What need the bridge much broader than the 
flood? | * Shakeſpeare. 

His dominion ſhall be alſo ſrom the 
the other, and from the food unto the world's end. 
Pſalm, Ixxii. 8. 
Or thence from Niger food unto Atlas mount, 
The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus. Mit. 
All dwellings elſe 


| But all a deep deſcent as dark as hell. 


one ſea to} 


FL 
2223 gy ſea covered ſea, 


Sea without ſhore. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Arcadia's flow'ry plains and pleaſing foods. 8 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. A deluge; an inundation. | 
You ſee this confluence; this great Hood of viſi- 
ters. : Sbaleſpeare. 
By ſudden _#oods, and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's army is diſpers'd and ſcatter'd. 
Shak: ſpeare's Richard III. 
3- Flow ; flux ; not ebb; not reflux ; the 
ſwelling of a river by rain or inland flood. MP 
We ſeek to know the moving of each ſphere, 
And the ſtrange cauſe o' th' ebbs and feds of Nile. 
Davis. 
4. The general deluge. 
When Sr gy there by an age ſince the great 


1 a 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 

It is commonly opinioned that the earth was 
thinly inhabited beſore the food. 

| Brown”: Vulgar Errours. 

5. Catamenia. 
| Thoſe that have the good fortune of miſcarrying, 
or being delivered, eſcape by means of their fcads,” 
revelling the humours from their lungs. | 
| Harvey on Conſumptions., 
To FLoop. v. a. [from the noun. ] To deluges 


to cover with waters. 


Where meadows are flooded late in Spring, roll 


| them with a large barley- roller. Mort. Huſoandry. 


| FLo/obGATE. 2. ſ. | flud and gate.] Gate or 
ſhutter by which 2 4 8 os 
opened at pleaſure. : F 

As if the opening of her mouth had opened 
ſome great flondgale of ſorrow, whereof her heart 
could not abide the violent iſſue, ſhe ſunk to the 
ground, 1. Sidney. 

Yet there the ſteel ſaid not; but inly bate 
Deep in his fleſh, and opened wide a red floodgates 

Spenſer 

His youth, and want of experience in W 
ſervice, had ſomewhat - been ſhrewdly touched, 
even before the fluices and /rodgates of popular li- 
berty were yet ſet open. * Wattcm 

The rain deſcended for forty days, the cataracts 
or floodgates of heaven being opened. Bur. Theory. 

FLook. . f. | fipug, a plow, German.] 

1. The broad part of the anchor which takes 
hold of the ground. 

2. A flounder; a flat river fiſh. 

FLOOR. . /. [xlon, plone, Saxon.] . 

1. The pavement: a pavement is always of ſtone, 
the floor of wood or ſtone; the part on which one 
treads, . 

His ſtepmother, making all her geſtures coun- 
terfeit affliction, lay almoſt groveling upon the H 
of her chamber. Siducy. 

He rent that iron door 
Where entered in, his foot could find no #::r, 


Fairy Queen: 
Look how the fror of heav'n 
Is thickanlay'd with patents of bright gold: 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou beliold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, ' ' 
Still quiring to the young ey'd cherubims. Shakeſp. 
The ground lay ſtrewed with pikes ſo thiok as 
a floor is uſually ſtrewed with ruſhes. Hayward, 
He winnoweth barley to- night in the threſhing- 
lor. | £0 Ruth, 
2. A ſtory; a flight of rooms. 
He that building ftays at one 
Floor, or the ſecond, hath erected none. 
Jansen Catiline, 
. To F Look. v. a. {from the noun.] To cover 
the bottom with a floor. 5 
Hewn ſtone and timber to r the houſes. 
2 Chronicles, xxxiv. 
FLoo'rING, u. /. [from floor, ] Bottom 7 paves 
ment. : 
The flooring is a kind of red plaiſter made of 
brick, ground to powder, and afterwards worked 
into mortar. All Mn. 


Flad over x helm d, and thera wich all their pomp F 


_ 


To FLor. v. a. [from p.] To clap the wings 
Var. 1. Ne 130 4. ws . wi, 


nne Seen 


e 


0 


with noiſe; to play with any noiſy motion of a4 77 Frovxcx. v. a. To deck with flounces. 


droad body. 


A blackbird was frighted almoſt to death with 
a large Zofpping kite that ſhe faw over her head. 
. Eſt; ange 
Fl. o'R AL. adj. [ forulis, Latin.] Relating to Flo- 
ra, or to flowers. | 
Let one great day 
To celebrated ſports and ora! play 
Be {et aſide. | Prior. 
Fro'xExCE. n. ſ. [from the city Florence. } A 
Kind of cloth. 1 Dick. 
FRE. n ſ. [So named, ſays Camden, becauſe 


m nr hy t lorenine s.] A gold coin of Edward III. 


in value fix thulings.” | 

ET. n. . | feurette, French. ] A fmall im- 
Perfect flower. : 

FLO/RID. adj. | /oridus, Latin.] 

1. Productive of flowers; covered with flowers. 

2. Erizht in colour: fluſhed with red. 

Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many flow- 
ers; and when it is moſt id and gay, three fits 
9: an ague can change it into yellowneſs and lean- 
refs. | Taylors Rule of living holy. 
The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to be 
#144, when let out of the veſſel, the red part 
congeilng ſtrongly and ſoon. Arbuthnot an Clin. 

;. Emb-lliſhed; ſplendid ; brilliant with deco- 
ra lons. 

Ihe. rid, elevated, and figurative way is for the 
pamons; tor love and hatred, fear and anger, are 
berotten in the ſoul, by ſhewing their objects ont 
of their true proportion. Dryden. 

How did, pray, the od youth offend, 

V hoſe ipeecli you took, and gave it to a Og 2 
: | . 

FLox “DIT. n. /. [from forid.] Freſhneſs of 
colour, 

There is a foridity in the face from the good 
digeſtion of the red part of the blood. Floy. 9 the 11. 

Fio/rrmxtss. 1% [from florid.] 

i. Freſhneſs of colour. _ 

2. Fmbelliſnment; ambitious elegance. 

Though a'philoſopher need not delight readers 
with his /r:d-»c{5, yet he may take cure that he 
diſguſt them not by fatneis. Boy le. 


Fuorr'etrous, adj, {| forifer, Latin. ] Produc- 


tre of flowers. ü 
FLO'RIN. a. .. French. ] A coin firſt made by 
the Florentines. That of Germany 3s in value 25. 
44. that of Spain 4 5. 4 d. halfpenny ; that of Pa- 
lermo and Sicily 2 5. 6d. that of Holland 2 5. 
Ii the Imperial chamber the proctors have half 
a forin taxed and allowed them for every ſubſtan- 
tial receſs. Ayliſte. 
Flolxis f. 2. J. [ Alcuriſte, French. ] A cultivater 
ot flowers. AL 
Some botaniſts or Ari at the leaſt, Dunciad. 
And while they break A. 
On the charm'd eye, th' exulting % marks 
With ſecret pride the wonders of his hand. 7. 
Folk U LENT. adj. | foris, Latin. ] Flowery; 
ploſſoming. 
FLolscu tors. adi. [DHegulus, Lat.] Compoſed 


flowers; having the nature or form of flowers. 


The outward part is 2 thick and carnous cover- 


$27, and the ſecond a dry and #o/culgns coat. 


y- Hen“ if lv Un Erraurs. 


Tc Flo TA. v. a. [See To ft.] To tkim. 
Suda checics, good Ciſtey, ye /loted 100 nigh. 
| Tur. 
For s Ov. x. from #e.] Goods that ſwim 
Wr nout an owner on the ſea. 
F. olf TEX. part. | from te. Skimmed. Ain. 
7 FLOUNCE. v. z. | / lonſen, Dutch, to ph:nge. | 


= 7. To move with violence in the. water or mire ; 


Ao Nrugzle or daſh in the water. 
Vid his broad fins and forky tail he laves 
The riſing furge, and once in the waves. 
| Acd:jon's Ovid. 
2. Te move with eight and tumult. 
Si Jiounciny Flanders mares 
Are e cn as 2004 as any two of theirs, 
3. To move with pafſionate agitation. 
When I'm daller than a poſty 
Nor can the plaineſt word pronounce, 


p P, or. 


Youu Ecnner ume; nor fret, lor {204m Swift, | 


Sie was /lounced and furbelowed from head to 

foot; every ribbon was crinkled, and every part 

of her garments in curl. Adi ſan's Spectator. 

They have got into the faſhion of Houncing the 
petticoat fo very deep, that it looks like an entire 
coat of luteſtring. Pope. 

FLovxce. . /. [from the verb.] Any thing 
ſewed to the garment, and hanging looſe, ſo as to 
ſwell and thake. | 

Nay, oft in dreams invention we beſtow, 

To change a ſlounce, or add a furbelow. Pope. 

A muſlin /#9unce, made very full, would be very 
agreeable, 

Fr.ouxDER. ». ſ. Hyder, Daniſh ; fuk, Scut- 
tiſn.] The name of a ſmall flat fith. 

Like the founder, out of the frying- pan into the 
fire. Camden, 

Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond, 

1 Mortimer, 

To FiLo/UXDER. v. u. | from flownce. ] To ſtrug- 
gle with violent and irregular motions : as a horſe 
in the mire. 

Down goes at once the horſeman and the horſe; 

That courſer ſtumbles on the fallen ſteed, 

And /{z«nd*ring throws the rider o'er his head. 

; . : Dryden, 
The more inform'd, the leſs he underſtood, 

And deeper ſunk by found ' ing in the mud. Dryden. 
He plung'd for ſenſe, but found no bottom 

there; 

Then writ and founded on in mere deſpair. Pope. 
To FLO/URISH. v. n. | jioreo, floreſco, Latin]: 
1. To bein vigour; not to fade. | 
The righteous ſhall /{ouri/Þ like the palm-tree. 

lim, xcii. 
Wherc'er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall 
riſe, c | 

And all things uri where you turn your eyes. 

: Fope. 


\ 


2. To bein a proſperous ſtate, 
| If I could find example 
Of thoufands, that had ſtruck anointed kings, 
And frwifÞd after, I'd not do't : but ſince 
Nor braſs, nor ſtone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villainy xſelf forſwear't. 
Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale, 
Harry, that propheſied thou ſhould'ſt he king, 
Doth comfort thee in ſleep ; live thou and _/ori/h, 
Shat-ipeare. 
He was the patron of my manhood, when 1 
Hauriſſied in the opinion of the world, though with 


ſmall advantage to my fortune. 


Dryden's Dedication to Lord Clifford. 
Bal men as frequently proſper and #2477, and 
that by the means of their wickedneſs; Nen. 


tious copiouſnefs and elegance. | 
Whilſt Cicero acts the part of a rhetorician, he 


rule. Haken. 
They dilate ſometimes, and flour iſh long upon 
little incidents, and they ſkip over and but lightly 
touch the drier part of their theme. JYYatts's T.ogich. 
4. To deſcribe various figures by interſecting 
lines; to play in wanton and irregular motions. 
Ilmpetuous fpread 
The ſtream, and ſmoaking, ou iſh'd o'er his head. 
| ; Pope, 
5. To boaſt ; to brag. | es | 
6. In muſick. ] To play ſome prelude without 
any ſettled rule. 
To Fo“ RIS H. v. a. 5 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 
With ſhadowy verdure fh high, 
A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. 
2. To adorn with figures of needle work. 
3. To work with a needle into figures. 
All that I ſhall ſay will be but like bottoms of 


Bacon's War with Spain. 
4. To move any thing in quick circles or yibra- 
tions by way of ſhow or triumph. | 
And al! the powers of hell in full applauſe 
Flow ihe their ſnakes, and tofs'd their flaming 


brands. Chat. 


* 


Pope: | 


z. To uſe florid language; to ſpeak with anibi- 


dilates and /far;bc, and gives example inſtead of 


F. enten. 


thread cloſe wound up, which, with a good nee- | 
dlez perhaps may be /{owri/bd into large works. 


FLO 
Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, 
Fhluriſh the ſword, and at the plaſtron puſh. | 
Dryden's Tuvenal, 
5. To adorn with embelliſhments of language ; 
to grace with eloquence oltentationſly diffuſive. 
The labours of Hercules, though Hour iſhed with 
much fabulous matter; yet notably ſet forth the 
conſent of all nations and ages in the approbation 
of the extirpating and debellating giants, monſters 
and tyrants. j Bacon. 
As they are likely to bver- Haus iſh their own caſe, 
ſo their flattery is hardeſt to be diſcovered. Cllr, 
6. To adorn ; to embelliſh ; to grace. 
To bring you thus together, *tis no ſin, 
Sith that the juſtice of your title to him 
Doth. four iſh the deceit. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Mea, 
Fr.ou'k1SH. ». ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Bravery; beauty ; ambitious ſplendour. 
. I call'd thee then vain _#9:/ of my fortune; 
I call'd thee then poor ſhadow, painted queen, 
The preſentation of but what I was. 
Shak:ſpeare's Richard III. 
The fowri/h of his ſober youth, h 
Was the pride of naked truth. Crafhary, 
22. An oftentatious eſtabliſhment ; ambitious co- 
piouſneſs; far-fetched elegance. 
This is a flaw: there follow excellent parables, 
Bacon. 
We can excuſe the duty of our knowledge, it 


thoſe commendatory conceits which popularly ſet 
forth the eminence of this creature. 


The apprehenſion is ſo deeply rivetted into my 
mind, that ſuch rhetorical Hon iſhes cannot at all 
looſen or bruſh it out. lore's Divine Dialogues, 


there are great intereſts, plauſible colours, and 
Hour iſſes of wit and rhetorick interpoſed between 
the ſight and the object. 'Eftrangc, 


their former ſpeeches was commonly the trueſt 


| word they ſpoke, tho” leaſt believed by them. 


South's Se mons, 

Studious to. pleaſe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, aud tropes he flurs his crimes, 
He lards with, hes his long harangue; 

"Tis fine, fay'it thou; what, to be prais'd and 
hang'd ? Dryden, 

3. Figures formed by lines curiouſſy or wantonly 
drawn. 

A child with delight looks upon emblems finely 
drawn and painted, and takes ſome pleaſure in 
beholding the neat characters and _#euri/hes of a bi- 
ble curiouſly printed. Ce We '-. Boyle 

They were intended only for ludicrous orna- 
ments of nature, like the /ovri/hes about a great 
letter that ſignify nothing, but are made only to 
delight the eye. More againſt Ath«iſme 
FrLo'URISHER. 2. J. [from aui. One that is 
in prime or in proſperity. 

They count him of the green-hair'd eld, they 

may, or in his flow'r; | , 

For not our greateſt fourifher can equal him in 
peur. Chapman's Ilia. 

79 FLOUT. ». a. [ fuyten, Dutch; anroc, Fri- 
ſick. | To mock; to inſult ; to treat with mockery 
and contempt. 
ou muſt out my inſufticiency. 

The Norweyan banners _/« the ſky, 
And fan our people cold. Shot-ſpears”s Macheth, 

He mock'd us when he begg'd our voices; 
Certainly he foe us downri ght. Shokeſp. Cor iollinits. 
She railed at her, that ſhe ſhould be ſo immodett 
to write to one ſhe knew would /out her. 
| Shak-jpearey 

_ Phillida fo; me. IFalio”s Aug li. 
To FLou r. v. u. To practiſe mockery ; to be- 
have with contempt; to ſneer. 


Shakeſpeare, 


tune, hath not fortune ſent in this fool to cut off 

this argument? | 5  Shakejpearts 

With talents welt endu'd 

To be ſcurrilous and rude ; 
Whei y08 pertly raiſe your ſnaqut, 


Fleer any give, and laugh and /icur. | 
. FL ovT, 


we only beſtow the fleuriſh of poetry thereon, or 


Brown's Vuloar Ert urs. 


Villanies have not the ſame countenance, when 


The ſo much repeated ornament and /ouriſh of 


Though nature hath given us wit to fout at for- 
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Prev rs. /. [from the verb.] A mock; an 
wwfult; a word or act of contempt. 

He would aſk of thoſe that had been at the 
other's table, Tell truly, was there never a faut 


or dry blow given? Bacon. 
She opened it, and read it out, 
With many a ſmile and leering n. Hudibras. 


Their doors are barr'd againſt a hitter ; 


Snarl, if you pleaſe z but you ſhall ſnarl without. 


Dryden. 


How many fot; and jeers muſt I expoſe myſelt 
to by this repentance ? How ſhall I anſwer ſuch 
an old acquaintance when he invites me to an in- 
teraperate cup? | Columy's Sermons, 

Fio'vTER. n. /. [ from” font.] One who jeers. 

To FLOW. v. n. | flopan, Saxon. | 

1. To run or ſpread as water. 

The god am I, whoſe yellow water fows 
Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes. X 

Dryden“ Huneid. 

Fields of light and liquid ether for, 

Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs of earth below. 

| X Dryden. 
_ Endleſs tears /oxv down in ſtreams. Swift. 

2. To run : oppoſed to ftanding waters. 

With ofter floats the ſtanding water ſtrow ; 

Of maily ſtones make bridges, if it fow. Dryden. 
3- To riſe ; not to ebb. 
"This river hath thrice Vi, no ebb between. 

| | | Shakeſpeare. 
4. To melt. | 
Oh that thou wouldft rend the heavens, that the 


mountains might #o<v down at thy preſence. 


| Laiab Ixiv. 1. 
. To proceed]; to iſſue. | 
Il uſe that tongue I have: if wit fow from 't 

I ſhall dv good. Shakeſpeare's Minter's Tale 
The knowledge drawn from experience is quite 


of another kind from that which fows from ſpe- 


culation or diſcourſe. South, 

6. To glide ſmoothly without Aſperity : as, a 
Flowing period. ; 

This diſcourſe of Cyprianz and the flowers of 
rhetorick in it, ſhew him to have been of a great 
wit and flowing eloquence. Hakewwill on Providence, 

7. To'write ſmoothly ; to ſpeak volubly, 

Virgil is ſweet and oꝛuing in his hexameters, 
| Dryden. 

Did ſweeter ſounds adorn thy flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angels fung. Prior. 

8. To abound ;. to be crowded. 

The dry ſtreets fow'd with men. Chapman, 

9. To be copious; to be full. 

Then ſhall our names, 


De in their ng cups freſhly remember'd. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
There ev'ry eye with ſlumb'rous chains ſhe 
bound, : 
And daſh'd the flowing goblet to the ground. 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
10. To hang looſe and waving. 2 | 
He was cloathed in a flowing mantle of green 
filk, interwoven with flowers. Spectator. 
To FLow. v.a. To overflow ; to deluge. 
Watering hops is ſcarce practicable, unleſs you 
have a ſtream at hand to /{4v the ground. 


| Aoriimer's Huſbandry. 


Flow. n. ſ. from the verb.] 

1. The riſe of water; not the ebb. 

Some from the diurnal and annual motion of the 
earth, endeavour to ſolve the forot and motions 
of theſe ſeas, illuſtrating the ſame by water in a 


bow], that riſes or falls according to the motion of | 


the veſſel. . Brown's Vul gau E+rrours. 

The ebb of tides, and their myſterious: , 
We as arts elements ſhall uaderſtand. 

{ Dr den's Ann. Mirgb. 

2. A ſudden plenty or abundance. 

The noble power of ſuffering bravely is as far 
above that of enterpriſing greatly, as an unble- 
miſhed conſcience and inflexible reſolution are 
above an accidental #ozv of ſpirits, or a ſudden 
tide of blood. | Pope. 

3- A'ftream of dition ; volubility of tongue. 

Teaching is not a foro of words, nor the drain- 
ing of an hour-glaſs ; but an effectual 


— 


| 


and carnations. 


e | 


or polypetalons, which have diſtinct petala, and 


fievers, becauſe they want the petala, are called 


FLO 


that a man know ſomethirig which he knew not 


before, qr to know it better. South. 
FLOWER. . /. { jiewr, French] flor, Heres, 
Latin.) 


1. The part of a plant which contains the ſeeds. 


Such are reckoned perfect fers, which have a 


petala, a ſtuùmen, apex and ſtylus ; and whatever 
flower wants either of theſe is reckoned imperfect. 
Perfect leaders are divided into ſimple ones, which 
are not compoſed of other ſmaller, and which ufaal- 
ly have but one fingle ſtile; and compounded, which 
conſiſt of many floſculi, all making hut one fower. 
Simple flowers are monopetalous, which have the 
body of the flower all of one entire leaf, though 
ſometimes cut or divided a little way into many 
ſeeming petala,' or leaves; as in borage, buglos : 


thoſe falling off ſingly, and not altogether, as the 
ſeeming petala of monopetalous focus always do: 
but thoſe are further divided into uniform and 
difform /flwwers: the former have their right and 
left hand parts, and the forward and backward 
parts all alike; but the difform have no ſuch re- 
gularity, as in the Powers of ſage and deadnettle. 
A monopetalous difform flower is likewiſe further 
divided into, firſt, ſemi- fiſtular, whoſe upper 
part reſembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in the 
ariloſtochia : 2d, labiate z and this either with one 
lip only, as in the acanthum and ſcordium, or with 
two lips, as in the far greater part of the labiate 
flowers : and here the upper lip is ſometimes turn- 
ed upwards; and ſo turns the convex part down- 
wards, as in the chamæciſſus; but moſt common- 
ly the upper lip is convex- above, and turns the 
hollow part down to its fellow below, and repre- 
ſents a kind of helmet, or monkſhood ; and from 
thence theſe are frequently called galleate, cucul- 
late, and galericulate fow:rs; and in this form are 
the flowers of the lamium, and mpſt verticillate 
plants. Sometimes the lamium is intire, and 
ſometimes jegged or divided. 3d, Corniculate ; 
that is, ſuch hollow oer, as have on their upper 
part a kind of ſpur, or little horn, as the linaria, 
delphinum &c. and the carniculum, or calcar, is 
always impervious at the tip or point. Com- 
pounded flowers are, firſt; diſcous; or diſtoidal j 
that is, whoſe foſculi are ſet ſo cloſe, thick, and 
even, as to make the ſurface of the fower plain 
and flat, which, becauſe of its round ferm, will 
be like a diſcus; which diſk is ſometimes radi- 
ated, when there is a row of petala ſtanding round 
in the diſk, like the points of a ſtar, as in the 
matricaria, chamæmelum, &c, and ſometimes - 
naked; having no ſuch radiating leaves round the 
limb of its diſk as in the tanacetum : 2d, plani- 
folions, which is compoſed of plain flowers, ſet 
together in circular rows round the centre, and 
whoſe face is ufually indented, notched, and jag- 
ged, as the hieracia. zd. Fiſtular, which is com- 
pounded of long hollow little fowers, like pipes, 
all divided into large jags at the ends. Imperfet 


ſtamineous, apetalous, and capillaceous; and 

thoſe which hang pennulous by fine threads, like 

the juli, are by Tournefort called amentaceous, 

and we call them catſtail. The term campani- 

formis is uſed for ſuch as are in the ſhape of a 

bell, and infundibuliformis for ſuch as are in the 

form of a funnel. Miller. 

Good men's lives 

Expire before the /owers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they ſicken. Shakeſp. Macl eth. 
With oro“ inwoven trefles torn, . | 

The nymphs in twilight ſhade of tangled thickets 

rtiourn. | Milton. 

Beauteous /fow'rs why do we ſpread 

Upon the mountains of the dead. Cmwley, 
Though the ſame ſun with all-diffuſive rays 

Bluth in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 

We praife the ſtrynger effort of his power, 

And always fet the gem above the forwer. 
If the bloſſom of the plant be of moſt import- 

ance, we call it a fower'; ſuch are daiſies, tulips, 

Watts. 


2. An ornament ; an embelliſhment. 


Pope. 


r l 0 
ing ſo prime and inſeparable a flower of his 


crown, he would referve to himtelf. - Clarendon. 
This diſcourfe of Cyprian, and the excellett 


flowers of rhetorick in it, ſhew him to have been 


a ſweet and powerful orator. . 
Hatkewill on Prevdence. 


Truth needs uo /fow'rs of ſpeech. Pope, 
3- The prime ; the flourithing part. 3 
Alas! young man, your days can ne'er be long: 

In fore of age you periſh for a ſong. 

Popes Horace Impr. 

5. he edible part of corn; the meal. 
The bread I would have in four, fo as it might - 
be baked till to ſerve their. neceiſary want. 

| Sperijer on Ireland. 

I can make my audit up, that all N 
From me do back receive the eu of all, 
And leave me but the bran. 

The flours of grains, mixed with water, will 
make a ſort of glue. 

© But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill'd, , 

Next theſe in worth, and firm thoſe urns be ſeal'd ; 

Be twice ten meaſures of the choiceſt /our 

Prepar'd, ere yet deſcends the evening hour. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

5. The moſt excellent or valuable part of any 
thing ; quinteſcence. ; 

The choice and flower of all things profitable 
the Pſalms do more briefly contain, and more 
movingly expreſs, by reaſon of their poetical 
form. n Hooker. 

Thou haſt flain 
The fever of Europe for his chivalry. 

| Shak:ſpeare's Henry VI. 

The Frenth monarchy is exhauſted of its braveſt 
ſubjects : the flower of the nation is conſumed in 
its wars. Addiſon. 

6. That which is moſt diſtinguiſhed for any 
thing valuable. | 

He is not the flower of courteſy, but, I warran 
him, as gentle as a lamb. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

FL ow ER de Luce. n. ſ. A bulbuous iris. 

Miller ſpecifies thirty- four ſpecies of this plant; 
and among them the Perſian fower ds luce is greatly 
eſteemed for the ſweetneſs and beauty of its vari- 
egated flowers, which are in perfection in Febi u- 
ary, or the beginning of March. 

Crop'd are the flower de luces in your, arms j 

Of England's coat one half is cut away, 

1 7 : Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. © 

The iris is the fowwer de luce. Peacham. 

To FL w EKR. v. n. [ Acurir, French; or from 
the noun. 

1. To be in flower; to be in bloſſom ; to bloom; 
to put forth ſlowers. | \ 

So forth they marched in this goodly ſort, 

To take the ſolace of the open air, 5 

And in freſh /owering fields themſelves to ſport. 

| Fairy Queens 

Sacred hill, whoſe head full high, ; | 
Is, as it were, for endleſs memory 
Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 
For ever with a /fow'ring garland crown'd. 

: Fairy Queen. 

Then herbs of ev'ry leaf, that ſudden fow.r'd, 
Opꝰ' ning their various colours. Milton's Par, Lt. 

Mark well the abe ing almonds in the wood, 

If o'durous blooms the bearing branches load. _ 

' Dryden's Garg. 

To leafleſs ſhrubs the fow'ring palms ſucceed, 
And ol rous mirtle to the noifume weed. 

Pope's Mefſich, 

2. To be in the prime; to flouriſh. 

Whilome in youth, when fowesr'd my youthful 


ſpring) - | 
Like ſv allow ſwift, I wandered here and there; 


For heat of heedlefs luſt me did fo ſtiug, N 
That I of doubted danger had no fear. Spenſer, 

This cauſe detain'd me all my #o2vring ,t, 
Within a loatliſome dungeon there to pins. 

n Shakejprur:”s tear y VI. 
3. To froth; to ferment ; to mantle, as new bot- 


tled beer. | 


Thoſe above water were the be, and that beer 
did Voter a little; whereas that under water did 
not, though it were freſh. Faccnt Nu I. 


The nomination of perſons to tlioſe places be- | 


4+ Q.2 An 


Shakeſp. Corioluus. 


Artlutl wit on Aliments. ' 
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An extreme clarification doth ſpread the ſpirite. 

To ſmooth that they become dull, and the drink 
e dead, which ought to have a little Ve in. 
Bacon“; Ne. cl Wliftory. 

4. To come as cream from the ſurface. 

If you can accept of theſe few obſervations, 
which have /w 1-4 off, and are, as it were, the 
burniſhing of many ſtudious and contemplative 
years, I lere give you them to diſpoſe of. 

Milton on Fducation. 


To FLof'w ER. O. a. from the noun. ] To adorn 


* with fiitious or imitated flowers. 

Fio'wERAGE. n. . [from /iower.] Store of 
flower 5 | Diet. 

Fuo'/wERET. . ſ. | fieuret, French. ] A flower; 
2 ſmall flower. 

Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
"Wih gaudy garlands, or freſh jow'rts dight, 
About her neck, or rings of raſhes plight. 

; Fun F Queen, 

That ſame dew, which ſometimes on the buds 
Was wont to ſu ell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty /-wv'r 7's eyes, 

Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. 
Shakeſpearc. 
So.to the ſylvan lodge 
They came, that like Pomona's arbour ſmil'd, 
V ith ee e deck d, and fragrant ſmells. | 
Altlton's Paradis Lofe, 
Then laugh; the childiſh year with /{;xv'r:45 
crown'd, 
And lavithly perfumes the fields around; 
Bur no ſubſtantial nouriſhment recety cs, 
Jagnrm the ftilks, uniold are the leaves. 
Dr yden's Fabl:s. 

Fr o ERCANVE N. nf. | Fower and » vr den, | A 

gal den in which flowers are p rincipally' culti- | 
V::£[e d, ; 

Obferving that this manure produced flowers 
in the field, I made my gardener try thoſe ſhells in 
my /-vergarden, and I never ſaw be tter carna- 
tions or flowers. Aertimer”s Huſbandry. 

Fio'WERINESS. . from. Hows: y.] 

The ſtave of 8 nding in flowers. 
PFloridneis of fpesch. 

Fo WFRINGBUSH., u. ſ. A plant. 

Fro“, Ev. ach. [from o .] Full of flowers; 
adorned with flowers real or fictitious. 

My mother Circe, with the ſyrens three, 
Amidſt the //orv': Kirtled Naiades. 

Day's harbinger 
Gomes dancing from the E. it, and leads with her 
Thee Hen May, who from her green lap me OW3 
"The ow cowſlip and the pale primroſe. Mi. 
O'er his fair limbs a #-w'ry veſt he threw. 
Popes Odyſſey. 

To her the ſhady grove, the fluss, field, 

. The ſtreams and fountains, no delight could * 
9 


FPLOWINX CL y. ade. [from fow.] With e 


ty; with abund ance. 
FLowk. n. {. | flukt, Scott.] A founder; the 
ame of a fiſh. 


Amongſt theſe the /owt, ſole, and place, fol- 


Jow. the tide up into the freſh waters. 
Cen et Survey rf Cornwol, 
FLo'wrworT. . /. The name of a plant. 
Ft. ow N. Participle of Ay, or #4 they being 
eunfonridcd ; properly of . 
1. Gone away. 
For thoſe, 

Appointed to fit there, had left their charge, 
Finn to the upper world. Milian's Par, Loft. | 
Where, my deluded jecnſe ! was reafon {own ? 
"Where tie high majeſty of David's throne ? * Prior. 

2. Putfed; inflated ; clate. 
And when night 
des the ſtreets, then w: nder forth the ſons 


Of Belial, fon with inſolence and wine. AMz!ton. | 


Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt 2. 
Or from your deeds I rightly may divine, 
dnſcemiy. fun With inſolence or wine. Pape. 
Fu CTAN H. adj. | Alu u, Latin. ] Waver- 
ug; certain, 
Fo be longing for this thing to-day, and for that 
thwg do- morrow; to change kings for loathings, 


cency irregulates. 


Alilion. 


F L U 


how is it poffible for any man to be at reſt in this 
Aluftuaui wandoring humour and opinion? 
L' Eftrange. 
To FLU'TTUATE. v. a. | flufuo, Latin. | 
1. To roll to and again, as water in agitation. 
The % ating fields of liquid air, 
Wich all the curious meteors hov'ring there, 
And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
The Pow'r Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. 
Blackmore, 
2. To float backward and forward, as with the 
motions of water. 
3- To move with uncertain and haſty motion, 
The tempter 
New part puts on; and, as to paſſion mov'd, 
Flitiuatis diſturb'd. 
4. To be in an uncertain ſtate; 
viciſſitudes. 


to feel 1 udden 


therto of an unſteady 2 and volatile nature, either toſt 

upon 1eas, or Huctuating in funds, it is now fixed 

and ſettled in ſubſtantial acres and tenements. 
Addiſon's Spectalor. 

5. To be irreſolute: to be undetermined. 

FLuciusrion. a. /. | Huctudtio, an: 3 Huctu- 
ation, French; from Aude Juate. | 

L, The alternate motion of the water... 

Juri tl aus are but motions ſubſervient, which 
Pads, ſtorms, thores, ſhelves, and every interja- 
Brown. 

They were cauſed by the impulſes and {uctua- 
tion of Mater in the bowels of the earth. 

| Weodwmnmd's Natural Hi 92 . 

2. Uncertainty; indetermination. 

Ir will not hiader it from making a proſelyte of 

a, perſon, that loves /luluation of judgment little 
enovgh to be w ling t be eaſed. of it by any thing 
but errour. Boyle. 
Flux. u. . [A word of which I know not the 
cy molog y, unleſs it be derived from few of A. 

1. A ſmall pipe or chimney to convey air, heat, 
or ſmoke. 

45 Soft down or fur, ſuch as may fly in the wind. 

FLUELL1S.,%. J. The herb SPEEDWELL.. 
FEN. . /. [from /{uent.] 

1. The quality» of flowing ; ſmoothneſs; free- 
dont from harſhneſs or aſperity. 

Flucncy of numbers, and moſt expreſſive figures 
for the poet, morals for the ſerious, and pleaſant- 
Ties for ie s of points of wit. 

Garth's Preface to Ovid. 

2. N copiouſneſs; volubility. 

Our publick liturgy muſt be caſhie red, the bet- 


porary vein and /uency. King Char les. 
Ne ſreaſon with ſuch fuercy and fire, 
The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. Ticlel. 
The common Jizency of ſpeech in many men, 
and moſt women, is owing to a ſcarcity of matter, 
and a ſcarcity of words; for whoever is maſter of 
langaage, and hath a man full of ideas, will be 
apt, in ſpeaking,. 5 heſitate upon the choice of 


both. | Swifts Thoughts on varius Sub, 
2. Affluence; abundance. This ſenſe is obſo- 
ſete. 


Tlioſe who grow old i in. Huency and eaſe, 
Behold him toſt on ſeas. 
Sandy's Paraphraſe on Job. 
| God riches and renexvn to men imparts, 
Even all they with; and yet their narrow hearts 


| Cannot fo great a Harry receive, 


But their fraition to 2-1tranger leave. Suandys. 
inks adj. | jivens, Latin. 
Liquid. 

It; is not malleable ; but yet is not fund, but it tupi- 
fied. con. 

2. Flowing ; in motion; in flux. 

Motion being a fort thing, and one part of its 
duration being ind: ependentupon another, it doth 
not foliow that becauſe any thing moves this mo- 
ment, it muſt do ſo the next. Kay cn the Creation. 

3. Ready: copious; voluble. 

Thoſe have ſome natural diſpoſitions, which. 
have better grace in youth than in age, ſuch as is a 
Huey: aud luxurious ſ Pooch» Bacon. 


and to ſtand wiſhing and hankering at a venture, } 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


As the greateſt part of my eſtate has been hi- | 


ter to pleaſe thoſe men who gloried in their extem- 


FL U 
I ſmall lay before you all that's within 8 
And wi ith moſt fluent utterance. Denbæm'. Sv 
FLu'txT, a. ſ. Stream; running water. 
Confiding in their hands, that ſed'lous ſtrive 
To cut th' outrageous He; in this diſtreſs, 
Ev'n in the fight of death. Pbilipt, 


* 


'Þ Fuu'txtTLy. adv. [from fluent. ] With ready 


flow; volubly ; readily ; without obſtruction og 
difficulty. 

FLUID. adj. | | fluidus, Latin; fluide, Fr ench. 1. 
Having parts eaſily ſeparable; not ſolid. 

' Or.ſerve they as a flow'ry verge to bind 
The /iuid ſkirts of that ſame wat'ry cloud, 

Leſt it again diſſolve, and ſhow'r the earth? M/s, 

If particles ſlip eaſily, and are of a fit ſize to be 
agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to keep 
them in agitation, the body is ##id ; and if it be apy 
to ſtick to things, it 15 humid, 

FLu'ip. . / 

1. Any thing not ſolid. 

2. [In phyſick.] Any animal juice: as the blood. 
Confider how luxury hath introduced new dif- 
eaſes, and with them, not improbably, altered the 
whole courſe of the fluids. Arbuth. and Pope's Mor, 

FrurpiTyY. 2. f. | fluidite, Fr. from fluid.] The 
quality in bodies oppoſite to ſtability ; w ant of co- 
herence between the parts. 

Heat promotes /7u;dity very much, by diminiſhing 


which are not fluid in cold, and increaſes the Auia- 


honey; and thereby decreaſes their reſiſtance. 
Newton's Oftic łs. 

A diſeaſe oppoſite to this ſpiſſitude is too great 
Auidity. Arbuthns:, 

FLUu'IDNESS. u. /. [from Haid. That quality in 
bodies oppoſite to liability. ' 

What if we ſhould ſay that fuidreſs and ſtabi- 
lity depends ſo much upon the texture of the parts, 
that, by the change of that texture, the ſame Parts 
may be made to conſtitute either a fluid or à dry 
body, and that permanently too! Bey le. 

FLu'mmERry. n. ſ. A kind of food made by co- 
agulation of wheatflour or oatmeal. 

"Milk and flummery are 8 fit for children. 

Locke. 

FLuxG. participle and preterite of ing. 
Thrown ; caſt. - 

Several ſtatues the Romans themſclves /ung in- 
to the river, when they would revenge ther» 
ſelves. a <ddiſon on lta'y, 

FLU!OR. n. ſ. [Latin.]: 

1. A fluid ſtate. . 

The particles of fluids, which do not cohere too 
ſtronghy, and are of ſuch a ſmallneſs as renders 


and rarefied into vapours. 
2. Catamenia. 
FLu'xry. u. /. 
1. A guſt or {torn of wind; a h- ty blaſt. 


the North. Sri 
2. Hurry; a violent commotion. 

To FLUSH. v. . [/luy/-1,. Dutch, to Aw 3 
us, or flux, Fr.] 

1. To flow with violence. 

The pulſe of the heart he attributes to an ebulli- 
tion and ſudden expanſion of the blood in the 
ventricles, after the manner of the milk, which, 
being heated to ſuch a degree, doth ſuddenly, and 
all at once, /ſuſb up and run over the veſſel. Ray. 
quart, and then ſtops. Aortimer”s Huſbend' ys 

2. To come in haſte. 

If the place but affords 
Any ftore of lucky birds, 
As I make em to uh, 
Each owl out of his buſh. 5 Jonſon's Ow. 

3. To glow in the ſkin ; to produce a colour in. 

the face by a ſudden afflux of blood. It is pro- 


perly uſed of a ſudden or tranſient heat of coun- 
tenance ; not of a ſettled complexion. 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 
Had left the fu N in her 1 eyes, 
babłepeas e Harl 


She Marr led. 
1 


Thu: 


Newton's Opticks.. 


the tenacity ot bodies: it makes many. bodies fluid, 


ity of tenacious liquids; as of oil, balſam, aud. 


them moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations which. 
Keep liquors in a. ,n, are. molt eaſily ſeparated. 
Newton's Optics. 


The boats were overſet by a ſudden fur * a 


It Aſbes violently out of the cock for about a 
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told, 
But in her cheek diſtemper #u/bing glow'd.. 
Milton. 


What can be more ſignificant than the ſudden 
Huſling and confuſion of a bluth ? 
Collier of the Aſpect. 
OR 282 that lovely fruit? What means, 
That bios, which Kale, guilty in your face? 
Dryden. 
At once, array d 
In all the colours of the /u/Þing year, 
The garden glows. Thomſon 5 Spring. 
4. To ſhine ſuddenly. Obſolete. 
A flake of fire that ing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd. Spenſer. 
To FLUSH. v. a. 
1. To colour; to dns PTY to redden 
ſuddenly. 
Ihe glowing dames of Z. ama 's royal court, 
Have faces j///-'d with more exalted charms. 
Add! Jon 5s Cato. 


Some court, or ſecret corner ſeck, 


Nor. lach with ſhame the paſſing virgin's cheek. 


Gay's Triv, 
2. To elate; to clevate; to give the appear- 


ance of ſudden joy. 


A proſperous people, uh with great victo- 
ries and ſucceſſes, are rarely known to confine 
their joys within the bounds of moderation and 
urirocence. Attertary's Sermons. 

FLUSH. adj. 

1. Freſh ; full of vigour. 

He took my father grolly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, and ſiuſb as May; 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows, 1ave 

Heav'n? Shakeſpeare. 

I love to wear cloths that are fu/Þ, 

Not prefacing old rags with pluſh. _ Czaveland. 

2. Afient; abounding. A cant word. 

Lord Strut was not very / in ready, either 


to go to law or clear old debts ; neither could be | 


find good bail. © Arbitthnot, 


* FLUSH. u. .. 

I. Afflux; ſudden impulſe ; violent flow. This 
is commonly corrupted to /b as, a. . of 
water. | 

Never had any man fuch a loſs, cries the wi- 
dower, in the /{u/þ of his extray agancies for a 
dead wife, 1 Fftrange. 

The pulſe of the arteries is not only cauſed by 
the pulſation of the heart, driving the blood 
through them in manner of a wave or #«/h, but 
by the coats of the arteries themſelves. Bay. 

Succeſs may give him a prefent h of joy; 
but when the ſhort tranſport is over, the. 1ppre- 
henſion of loſing ſucceeds to the care of acquiring. 

Rogers's Sermons, 

2. Cards all of a ſort, 

Ty Fus TER. v. a. [from 70 fuſs] To make 
not and roſy with drinking; to make half drunk. 
Three lads of Cyprus, noble iwelling {pirits, 

Have I to-night f-fler'd with flowing cup, | 
And they watch too. Shaks ſpeare's Othello. 

FLUTE. =. . [ fufle, flute, French; 

3 ] 
A muſical pipe; a pipe with 8 for the 
Pe ers. 
Th' oars were filver, 
Which to the tune of utes kept ſtroke. 
Shakeſpeare. 

The ſoft complaining ute 
In dying notes diſcovers 
Tue woes of hopeiefs lovers, 

Whote dirge is whiſper'd by the warbling tate. 
Dr yden. 

2. A channel or furrow in a pillar, like the 
concave of a flute ſplit. 

' To FLUTE. v. a. To cut columns into hollows. 


To FLU'TTER. v. . [Florenan, Saxon; flot- | 


ter, French. ] 


1. To take ſhort Aights with great agitation of 


rhe wings. 

As an eagle ſtirreth up-her neſt, fu!t-rcth over 
ber young, and ſpreadeth abroad ker wings, ſo 
tae Lord alone did zead him. Dad. dl. 11. 


Thus Eve with count nance blithe her ſtory | 


/iutter and froth high. 


Ae, ö 


F L U 


Think you've an angel by the wings; 
One that gladly will be nigh, 
To wait upon each morning- ſigh; 
To jitter in the balmy air 
Of your well-perfumed pray'r. Craſlaw. 
They fedz and, fut'ring, by degrees withdrew. 
Dryden. 
2. To move about with great ſhow and buſtle 
without conſequence. 
Exceſs muddies the beſt wit, and only makes it 
Grew. | 
No rag, no ſcrap of all the heau or wit, 
That once ſo /flutter*d, and that once ſo writ. 
Pope's Duncrad. 


3. To be moved with quick vibrations or un- 


dulations. 


Ye ſpirits to your charge repair; 
The /utt"ring fan be Zephyretta's care. Pope. 
They the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 


Or teach the A ſail to float in air. 


Pope's Odyſſ*y. 
To be in agitation ; to move irregularly ; t 


be in a ſtate of uncertainty. 
The relation being brought him what a glorious 


victory was got, and how lung ſhe /uttered upon 
the wings of duubtful ſucceſs, he was not ſur- 
priſed. Haus Vocal Foreſt. 

It is impoſſible that men ſhould certainly diſ- 
cover the agreement or difagreement of ideas, 
whilſt their thoughts alter about, or ſtick only in 
{ounds of doubtful ſignification. Lecke. 

Eſtcem we theſe, my friends! event and chance, 
Produc'd by atoms from their uit ring . 

rior . 

Eis thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, 
and cannot be fixed attentively to a few ideas ſuc- 
geſſively. Watts. 

0 oFLu'TTER. b. a. 

To drive in diforder, like a flock of birds 
ſuddenty routed. 
Like an eagiè in a dovecoat, I 
Flutter” d your Volſcians in Corioit, 

2. 0 hurry the mind. 

2. To diſorder the poſition of any thing. 

FLH TER. . f. [from the verb.] 

I. Vibration; undulation; quick and irregular 
motion. 

An infinite variety of motions are to be made 
uſe of in the _//utter of a fan: there is the angry 
fluttzr, the modeſt Hlutt: :r, and the timorous flutter 

Audi, 2's Spectator. 

2. Hurry ; tumult ; diſorder of mind. 

3. Confution 3 ; irregular poſition, 

FLuvia'TICk. adj. | /ſuviaticus, Latin] Be- 
longing to rivers. 

FLUX. ». ſ. | fiuxus, Latin; flux, French.) 

1. The act of flowing ; pailage. 

The ſimpie and primary motion of fire is a flux, 
12 a direct line frunr the centre of the fuel to its 
circumference. Digby. 

By the perpetual /ur of the liquids, a great part 
of them is thrown out of the body. 


Shakeſp. Cor. 


Artuthn t. 

2. The ſtate of paſting away and giving place 
to others. 

Whether the heat of the ſun in animals whoſe 
parts are ſucceſſive, and in a continual , can 
produce a deep and perfect gloſs of blackneſs. 

Hroꝛun's Vulgar Errours. 

What the ſkated rate of intereſt ſhould be, in 
the conſtant change of affairs, and ur of money, 
is hard to determine Locke: 

In the conſtituent matter of one body, turning 
naturally to another like body, the ſtock or fund 
can never be exhauſted, nor the u and alteration 
ſenſible: Wo Woodward. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual 
flux, and ſtand in need of recruits to ſupply thoſe 
words that are continually falling. 

Felton on the Claſſics. 
3. Any flow or iſſue of matter. 
Quinces ſtop „u es of blood. Ar buibnot on Diet. 
4. Dy ſentery; diſeaſe in which the bowels are 
excoriated and bleed; bloody flux. 
Eat eaſtern ſpice, ſecure 
From burning fiuxes and hot calenture. Hhllifax. 


5. Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 


ö 


fore the feathers of the caufe had been grown. 


| 


Woes 


FLY 
Civet is the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shak 


6, Concourſe; confluence. 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends ; 
*Tis right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 


The Hax of company. Shak. As you like it. 

7. The ſtate of being melted. 

8. That which mingled with the body makes it 
melt. 

Fux. adj. Lu, Latin.] Unconſtant ; not 
durable; maintained by a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
parts. 

To FLUX. v. a. 

I. To melt. 

2. To ſahvate; to evacuate by (pittiog- 

He might faſhionably and genteelly have deer 
duelled or ##ux-d into another world, South 

FruxYLITyY. =. . [ fluxus, Latin.) Eaſfneſs 
of ſeparation of parts; poſſibility of liquefaction, 

Experiments ſeem to teach, that the ſuppoſet 
averſion of nature to a vacuum is but accidental, 
or in conſequence, partly of the weight and fluidi-- 
ty, or at leait fuxility of the bodies here below. 

Bo les 

Fr uxrov. 2. /. LAuxio, Latin, J 2 

1. The act of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 

The /uxion increaſed, and abſcellls were raiſed. 

W: nin. 

3. [In mathematicks.] The arithmetick or 
analyſis of infinitely ſmall variable quantities; or 
it is the method of finding an infinite ſmall, or 
infinitely ſmall quantity, which, being taken an 
infinite number of times, becomes equal to a 
quantity given. Harris. 

A penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fuxiont, are not- 
worth the labour of thoſe who defign the learned 
profeſſions as the buſineſs of life. Watts. 

To FLY. pret. flew or fled; part. fled or fun. 
v. u. [plevgan, Saxon. TOA is properly uſe 
n and gives flew and flown, To flee is to” 
or to go away.” Fflean, Saxon, and makes 
They. are now confounded.] 

I. To move through the air with wings. 

g Ere the bat hath fwwn 
His cloiſter'd flight. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth... 

Fowl that may ly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven. Gen ſis, i. 20. 

Theſe men's haſtineſs the warier ſort of you do- 
not commend : ye with they had held themſelves” 
longer in, and not flown ſo dangeroufly abroad be- 


Hooker. - 
2. To paſs through the air: 
Man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks h up- 


ward. 0b, v. 
3. To paſs away, with the idea of ſwiftneſs or- 
eſcape. 


Even a romance, a tune, a rhime, 
Help thee to paſs the tedious time, 
M hich elſe would on thy hand remain; 
Thougty flown, it 'ne'er looks back again. Priar. 
4. To paſs ſwiftly. 
The ſcouts with fying ſpeed 
Return, and through the city ſpread the _— 


Earth rolls back. beneath the Aying ſteed. I. 
5. To move with rapidity. | 
As ſtriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine /e and whirls about. Dryden. 
6. To part with violence. - | 
Glad to catch this good occaſions 
Moſt thoroughly to-be winnow'd,: where my chaff 
And corn ſhall y aſunder. Shakeſpeare” Hen. VIII. 
He baſſas heads, to ſave his own, wade fly; 
And now, the ſultan to preſerve, muſt die. 
: Waller, - 
7. To break; to ſhiver; to burſt aſunder with 
a ſudden exploſton. 
| _ Behoid, a ſrothy ſubſtance riſe; - 
Be cautious, or your bottle flics. Sift, 
8. [rlean, Saxon; flichen,-GermanF To ru 
away; to attempt eſcape. In this ſenſe the verb 
is properly to flee, when ed is formed ; but the 


following examples ſhew at they are ocafounds - 
* | ed rr 


IE they are confounded oftener in the prefent 
than in the preter tenſe. ] 


Which when the valiant elf perceiv'd, he leapt, 


As lion fierce, upon the ing prey. Spen} er. 
You ſhall flee, as ye fied from before the earth- 
quake. Zoch. xiv. 5. 
Abiathar eſcaped, and fed after David. 
1 Samuel, xxii. 20. 


What wonder if the Kindly beams he ſhed, 


Rexiy q the drooping arts again; 


If ſcience rais'd her head, 


And ſoft humanity, that from rebellion fred. Dr yd. 


He oft deſir'd to fy from Iſrael's throne, 
And live in ſhades with her and love alone. Prior. 


I'll % from ſhepherds, flocks and flow'ry. 


plains ; 


From ſhepherds, flocks, and plains I may remove, 


Forſake mankind, and all the world but 8 
*ope. 

9. To Fi.y ot. To ſpring with violence upon; 

to Fan on ſuddenly. 

A ſervant that he bred, thrill'd with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act, bending his ſword 
To his great maſter; w bo, thereat enrag'd, 

Fl.zv on him, and amongſt them fell d bim dead. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Though the dogs have never ſeen the dog-Kil- | 
ter, yet they will come forth, aud bark and // at 
him. Bacon's Natura! Hiſtor . 

No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from 
being miterable, when an enraged conſcience ſhall 
Ay at him, and take him by the throat. 

South's Sermons, | 

This is an age that iss at all learning, and en- 
quires eſpecially into faults. | South, | 

10. Te FLy in the face, To inſult. 

This would diſcourage any man from doing you 
good, when you will either neglect him, or / in 
his face; and he muſt expect only danger to him- | 
{clt. Swif!'s Drapier's Letters. 

11. To FLY in the face. To act in defiance. 

Fly in 3 
But how, is nature /y in my face firft ? ' 
nen nature's the aggreſſor. Dryden's Span. Fry. 

12. To FLY off. To revolt. 

Deny to ſpeak with me? They're ſick, they're 

weary, 
They have ella all the night ! mean fetches ; 
A he images of revolt and flying off Shakeſ. A. . 
The traytor Syphax | 

F!:w of at once with his Numidian horſe. 

Add: fon” s Cato. 

13. To FLY out. To burſt into paſſion. 

How eaſy is a noble ſpirit diſcern'd, 
From harſh and ſulphurous matter that lies o 
In contumelies, makes a noiſe, and ſtinks. 
Ben Jonſon s Cotiline. | 

Paſſion is apt to ruffle, and pride will /y ct into 
contumely and neglect. Collier of Friendjh iÞ. 

14. ToFri.y out. To break out into licence. 

Yon ufe me like a courſer ſpurr'd and rein'd: 


EY 


5. JT 


It I fly out, my fierceneſs you command. Dr yd». 


Papiſts, when unoppoſed, y 9:4 into all the pa- 
geantries of worſhip ; but when they are hard 
preſſed by arguments, lie cloſe intrenched eee 
the council of Trent. | Dryden. 

15. To FLy out. To ſtart violently from ron 
direction. | 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 


_ endeavour to recede from the centre, and every 


moment would /y aut in right lines, if they were 
not reſtrained. Bentliy's Serm-ns. 
16. To let FLy. To diſcharge. 
The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd, /-t5 fly, 
And burſts, unaiming, in the rended iky. Granv. 
17. To be light and unencumbered : as, a „lying 
camp. ; | 
To FLY. 
1. To 3 5 3 avoid; to decline. | 
Love like 2 ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love 
purſues ; 
Purſuing that which flies, and Aying what purſues. 
Shak: eure. 
O Tove, I think 
Founcatins fy the Mretched; ſuch I mean, 
Were they ſhould be reliey ed. Shak,ſpeare. | 


y other ravening fowl, and kill them, it is ſom- 


| preterite of fy, when it ſignified volation, and 
Aid when it fignified efcape : 


tricks, and to /fyb!w my words, to make others 


the third behind the ſecond, and fo are ſaid to fly 


FLY 
If you. 2 phyſick in health FRF FOR it wil! 
be too firange for your body when you fhall need 
it. Bacau's E. . 
O whither ſhall I run, or which way x 
The fight of this ſo horrid ſpectacle. 
Milian Agen tes. 
2. To refuſe aſſociation with. 
Sleep flies the wretch ; or when with cares op- 
reſt, 
And his toſs'd Embs are weary'd into reft, 
Then dreams invade. Dryden's Jugiencil. 
Nature. //ies him like enchanted ground. D:yd-». 
3. To quit by flight, 
Dedalus, to / the Cretan ſhore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 
The firſt who ſail'd in air. 
4. To attack by a bird of prey. 
If a man can tame this monſter, and with her 


what worth. Bacon, 
5. It is probable that few was originally the 


"flown ſhould be con- 
fined likewiſe to volation ; but theſe diſtinctions 
are now confounded. I know not any book ex- 
cept the Scriptures in which /y and ee are care- 
fully kept ſeparate. 

FL. v. /. [fleoge, Saxon. F 

1. A ſmall winged infect of many ſpectes. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to thi gods; 
They kill us for their ſport. Shak f. King Lear. 

My country neighbours begin to think of being 
in general, before they come to think of the y in 
their ſheep, or the tares in their corn. Locke. 

To prevent the /y, ſome propoſe to ſow aſhes 
with the ſeed. Mortimer*s Huſbandry. 

To heedleſs lies the window proves 
A conſtant death. | Thomſon Simmer. 

2. That part of a machine, which, being put 
into a quick motion, regulates and equaliſes the 
motion of the reſt. 


Ic we, ſuppoſe a man tied in the place of the ] 


weight, it were eaſy, by a ſingle hair faſtened un- 
to the „y or balance of the jack, to draw him up | 
from the ground. Wilkins. 

3- That part of a vane which points how the 
wind blows. 

To FLy'/BLow. v. a. [fly and biow.] To taint 
with flies; to fill with mag gots. 

I am unwilling to believe that he deſigns to play 


diſtaſte them. 
Like a. flyblown cake of tallow ; 
Or, on parchment, ink turn'd yellow. 
So morning inſects, that in muck begun, 
| Shine, buz, and fiyblow in the ſetting ſun. Pope. 
Fix'soaT. 2. . | fly and boat. ] A kind of veſ⸗ 
ſel nimble and light for ſailing. 
FLyca/TCHER, u. .. [| fly and catch.] One that 
huats flies. 
There was more need of Brutus in Domitian's 
days, to mend, thin of Horace, to laugh at a fy: 


Stilling.ſleet. 
Sæo i. $4 


CC her. Dr dc . 
The ſwallow was a fycatcher as well as Fry f pider. 
I Eſffrange. 


Fuy'tr. #. FJ. [from y.] 

1. One that flies or runs away. This is written 
more frequently //ter. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others 
do with their hands, which they never throw 
counter, but at the back of the ier. 

Sandys's 2 

He grieves ſo many Britons ſhould be lo 

Taking more pains, when he deheld them yield, 
To ſave the Hiers thin to win the field. Waller. 

2. One that ufes wings. | 

3. The fly of a jack. 

4. In architecture.] Stairs made of an oblong 
. figure, whoſe fore and back ſides are pa- 
rallel to each other, and fo are their ends: the ſe- 
cond of theſe //ycrs ſtands parallel behind the firſt, 


off from one another. Aren s Mechanical Exer, 
To FLY'Fisn. v. n. [ fy and ſh. ] To.angle with 


| 2 hook baited Muh a fly, either natural or artiſi- 


cial. 


b 
D. den nid. 


8 


mall next give you ſome other cdlirections for 

A 992 Paltox's. . Ungler. 
FOAL. „. , Tpola, Saxon. ] The offepring or 

a mare, or other beait of burthen. The cuſtom 
now is to uſe ct: for a young horſe, and foa? for a 


diſtinction. 
Alſo flew his ſteed, 


And with his winged heels did tread the wind, 
As he had been a foal of Pegatus's Kind. 


Twenty ſhe-aſſes and ten forts, Gen, XXxit 15 [ 
To FoaL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To bring 


| forth. Uſed of mares. 


Give my horſe to Timon: it foals me ſtraight 
Ten able horſes. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Such colts as are 
Of generous race, ſtraight, when they firſt are 


Foil d, 
Walk proudly. May” s Ge corgicta. 
To FoaL. Y. „. To be diſburthened of the 
foetus. Uſed of beaſts of burthen. 
About September take your mares into the 


houſe, where Keep them till they fot. 
Martimer” s Its Shards 7. 


IT J Plants. 


Saxon.] The white ſub. 


Fo/ ALBIT. 
Fo'alrooT. 


FOAM. . /. | ram, 


] ſtance which agitation or fermentation gathers on 


Hof. X. 7. 


the top of liquors ; froth ; ſpume. 
The foam upon the water. 
Whitening down their moſſy tinctur'd ſtream 
Deſcends the billowy foam. Thomſon” s Springs 
To FoaM. v. n. | from the noun. | 
I. To froth; to gather ſoam. 
What a beard of the general's cut will do among 
foamisg bottles and ale-w aſh'd wits, is wonderful. 
Shok-jpeare” s THemy V. 
Cæſar fell down in the market-place, and foam d 
at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Corjar, 
To Pallas high the 5. aming bowl he crown . 
And ſprinkl'd large libations on the ground. 
| Pope's O. 8 
Upon a foaming Forte . 
There foltow? d fivait a a man of royal port. Rove 
2. To be in rage; to be viotently agitated, 
He foamzth, and gnaſheth with his tecth. 
Ma 25 1 ix. 18. 
Fol AMx. adj. [from foam. ] Covered with foam; 
frothy. 
More white than Neptune's foam face, 
When ſtruggling rocks he would embrace. 
Siclu . 
Pehold how high the foamy billows ride ! 
The winds and waves are on the juſter ſide. 
Dr yeles. 
FOB, n. ſ. ¶ ſuppe, fopſacke, German.] A ſmall 


pocket. 
Who pick'd a;fob at holding forth. Ilud bra. 


When were the dice with more profuſion 


thrown? 
The well-fill'd fob, not empty d now alone. 
Dryden's Juvcnal. 
He put his hand into his , and preſented me 
in his name with a tobacco-ſtopper. 
Addiſon's Spectalor. 


large flits ſqueezed cloſe by the preſſure = his 
belly. Ser 1. 
Orphans around his bed the lawyer ſees, 
And takes the plaintiff's and defendant's fees; 
His fellow pick-purſe, watching for a job, 
Fancies his ſinger's in the cully's fob. Swift, 
To For. v. d. | fuppin, German. f 
1. To cheat; to trick; to defraud. 
I think it is ſcurvy, and begin to find myvelf 
fobb'd in it. 
Shall there be a gallows ſtanding ia England 
when thou art King, and reſolution thus f, 
it is with the ruſty curb of old father antick the 
law.  Shakeſp., Henry IV. 
again with another ſtory. - | L' Eftrang” 
2. To For off. To ſhift off; 
an artifice; to delude oy a trick, 


Ten 


1 


young mare z but there was not originally any ſuch-. 


Fai y Qucen. . 


Two pockets he called his fobs : they were two 


Sh, theſpeare's Othello, 


He goes preſſing forward, till he was ue 


to put aſide with 
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F O E 
Lou muſt not think 
To /»b F your diſgraces with a tale. 
denen, my Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 
To get their wives and children meat; 
But theſe will not be 7 d fo, 
They muſt have wealth and power too. Hudib. 
y a Ravenna vintner once betray'd, 
So much for wine and water mix'd I paid? 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 
The raſcal f-4*d mae off with only wine. Addiſon. 
Being a great lover of country-ſports, I abſo- 
lutely determined not to be a miniſter of {tate, nor 
to he fobb'd off with a garter. Adi rs Þreobalder, 
Fo'caL. adj. [from focus.] belonging to the fo- 
cus. See Focus. 


Schetharamer demandeth whether the convex- | 


ity or concavity of the drum collects rays into a 
fecal point, or ſcatters them. 
| Der hams Phyfice-Theobgy. 
Foot. 1. ſ. | focile, French. ] The greater or 
leſs bone between the knee and ankle or elbow 
and wriſt. 
The fracture was of both the focili of the left leg. 
| Wif:man. 
[ focill, Latin.] Comfort; 


FociLLa'T1ON. x. . 
: Dias. 


ſupport. 

FOCUS. 1. ſ. [Latin.] : = 
1. [In opticks. The focus of a glaſs is the point 
of convergence or concourſe, where the rays meet 
aud croſ the axis after their refraction by the glaſs. 
| Horris. 
The point from which rays diverge, or to which 

they converge, may be called their focus. 
 Nexwion's Opticks. 
2. Focus a Parabola, A point in the axis 


within the figure, and diſtant from the vertex by a | 
fourth part of the parameter, or latus rectum., 


Harris. 

3. Focus of c Flipfis, A point towards each 
end of the longer axis; from whence two right 
lines being drawa to any point in the circumfe- 
rence, ſhall be together equal to that a axis. 
e. 


4. Focus of the Hyperbala. A point in the prin- 


cipal axis, within the oppoſite hyperbolas; from 


which if arty two right lines are drawn, meeting 


in either of the oppoſite hyperbolas, the difference | 


will be equal to the principal axis. Dit. 
FO'DDER. . /. pod ne, poSen, Saxon. | Dry 
food ftored up for cattle againſt Winter. 


Their cattle, ſtarving for want of fodder, cor- 


rupted the air. K:clles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Being not to be raiſed without wintering, they 


will help to force men into improvement of land 


by a neceſſity of fold. Temple. 
Of graſs and fen thou defraud'ſt the dams, 


And of their mothers dugs the ſtarving lambs. 


| Dr yden's Virgil. 
To FoDDER. v. a. [from the noun.] To feed 
with dry food. 


Natural earth is taken from juſt under the turf | 
of the beſt paſture ground, in a place that has been 


well feddercd on. Emwelyn's Kalendar 
From Winter keep, 
Well Han d in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheep. 
f Dix. den' Vi i gil. 
A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three, 
Sarns, with as many cowyards to fodder cattle in. 
5 Mertimer's Haſband: y. 
Straw will do well enough to fodder with. 
_ Mortimer, 
FoppgR EA. u. /. from fodder. ] He who fod- 
ders cr:tle. 
FOE. *. {. [pah, Saxon; far, Scottiſh. ] 
1. An enemy in war. 
Ere he had eſtabliſhed his throne, 
He fought great battles with his ſavage 7v-, 
In which he them defeated ever more. 
8 3 Fairy Queen. 
Never but one more was either like : 
To mast fo great a foe. 
2. A perſecutor ; an enemy in common life. 
God's beniſon go with you, and with thoſe 


That we'd maxe goed of bad, and friends of foes. 


Soak (Pearce. 


Million. 


| Forc'd by thy worth, thy foe in death become, 

Thy friend has lodg'd thee in a coſtly tomb. Dryd. 
Thy defects to know, 

Pope. 


Make uſe of ev'ry friend, and ev'ry foe. 
3. An opponent ; an itlwiſher. 
He that conſiders and enquires into the reaſon 


| of things, is counted a foe to received doctrines. 


Watts on the Mind. 
Fo'tmav. n. ſ. [from foe and man.] Enemy in 
war; antagoniſt. An obſolete word. 


Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 


What valiant fo-man, like to Autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down in top of alt their pride? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
FO'ETUS. n. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] The child in the womb 
after it is perfectly formed: dut before, it is 
called embrio. | eig. 
A fat, in the mother's womb, differs not 
much from the ſtate of a vegetable. Locke. 
FOG. u. /. [ fog, Daniſh, a ftorm.] A thick 
miſt ; a moiſt dente vapour near the ſurface of the 
land or water. ; 
Infect her beauty, 
Lou fenſuck'd fogs drawn by the pow'rful ſan, 
To fall and blaſt her pride. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Leſſer miſts and fogs than thoſe which covered 


ations in tlie fun and moon. Rat. Hiff, of the World. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs / far hence fly away; 
Taint not the pure ſtreams of the fpringing day 
With your dull influence : it is for you 


Fogs we frequently obſerve after ſunſetting, 
even in our hotteſt months. Wordward's Nat. Hij?. 
Foc. n. /. ¶ fogaginm, low Latin. Gamen in fo- 
Ha regis lacator pro fogagio. Ligis foreft, Scoticee, ] 
Aftergraſs; graſs which grows in Autumn after 
the hay is mown. ' ks 


cloudiiy. | 

Fo/cGINESS. ns. J. [from fog y.] The ſtate of 
being dark or miſty; cloudinels ; miltmeſs. 

Fo Gy. adj. | from fog. 

I. Miſty; cloudy; dank; full of moiſt va- 
pours. 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt, 

Of our ſelf-love, ſo pathons do deceive, 
We think they hurt, when moſt they do aſſiſt. 
| Sydn:y. 

And Phœbus flying ſo, moſt ſhameful fight, 2 
His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implys, 

And hides for ſhame. 

Whence have they this mettle? _ 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull? 

. ; Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
As cleere Phœbus, when ſome foggy cloud 

His brightneſſe from the world a while doth 

ſhrowd, | 

Doth by degrees beginne to ſhew his light, 

: Brown. 

Let not air be ſubject to any foggy noiſomeneſs, 
from fens or marſhes near adjoining. 

| Motton's Architecture. 

About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by no 
means fogyy, retire your rareſt plants. 
| Evelyn's Kalendar. 

2. Cloudy in underſtanding ; dull. 

Fon. interje@?. 9 Fah, Saxon, an enemy.] 
An interjection of abhorrence : as if one ſhould at 
ſight of any thing hated cry out a e 

Not to affect many propoſed matches 

Of her own clime, complexion and degree, 

Whereto we ſee in all things nature tends, 

- Fob! one may ſmell in ſuch a will moſt rank, 
Foul diſproportions, thoughts unnatural. 
| : Shakeſ; peare”s Ot hella. 
FO LE. ſ. [French.] A weak fide; a 
blind ſide ; a failing. 
: He knew the foibles of human nature. 

| Friend's Hiſtory of Phyſ. 

The witty men ſometimes have ſenſe enough to 
know their own fcible, and therefore they craftily 
ſhin the attacks of argument. Mutes Logick. 


— — 
* 


Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily ſpoil ; |, 


And ever ready for your fo:man fell. Foiry Queen. 


Greece with ſo long darkneſs, preſent great alter- |. 


To fit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow. Craſh. | 


Fo'c dv. adv. [from fogoy.] Miſtily ; darkly ; 


Spenſer, 


2% FOIL, v. a. [affekr, to wound, old 9 


FOk 1 


1. To put to the worſt; to defeat, though wit 
| out a complete victory. 
Amazement ſeiz'd 
The rebel thrones; but greater rage to ſee 
Thus d their mightiett. Milian. 
Leader of thoſe armies bright, 
Which but th' omnipotent none could have 
foil d“ Milton, 
Yet theſe ſubject not: I to thee diſcloſe 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore foil d: 
Who meet with various objects, from the ſepſe 
Variouſly repreſenting ; yet {till free, 
Approve the beſt, and follow what I approve. 
Aſiltun. 
Strange, that your fingers ſhould the pencil fa, 
Without the help of colours or of oil ! Waller. 
He had been fvil:d in the cure, and had left it to 
nature. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
In their conflicts with fin they have been fo 
often foiled, that they now deſpair of ever getting 
the day. SAT. Calamy”s Sermons. 
_ Virtue, diſdain, deſpair, I oft have try'd ; 
And, foil d, have with new arms my foe defy'd. 


| Dryden. 
But I, the conſort of the thunderer, 
Have wag'd a long and unſucceſsful war ; 
With various arts and arms in vain have toil'd,. 
And by a mortal man at length am foil d. h 
Dryden'; Æneid. 
2. [ Fouillar, French. ] To blunt; to dull. | 
When light-wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid foil, with wanton dulneſs, 
My ſpeculative and offic'd inſtruments. Shakeſp. 
3. To defeat; to puzzle. 
— Whilſt I am following one character, I am 
.croſs'd in my way by another, and put up ſuch a 
variety of odd creatures in both ſexes, that they 
Fail the ſcent of one another, and puzzle the chace. 
Addiſon. 
For. ». /. [from the verb. ] | 
1. A defeat; a miſcarriage; an advantage 
gained without a complete conqueſt. 
| =» We of thy cunning had no diffidence ; 
One ſudden oil ſhall never breed diſtruſt. 
: Shakeſpeare's Henry VT. 
Whoſoever overthroweth his mate in ſuch ſort, 
as that either his back, or the one ſhoulder, and 
contrary heel do touch the ground, ſhall be ac- 
; counted to give the fall : if he be endangered, and 
make a narrow eſcape, it is called a foil. Carews 
So after many a fail the temper proud, 
. Renewing freth aſſaults, amidſt his pride, 
Fell whence he ſtood to ſee his victor fall. 
Miltune 
When age ſhall level me to impotence, 
And ſweating pleaſure leave me on the foil. 
Se Southern. 
Death never won a ſtake with greater toil, 
Nor e'er was fate ſo near a ſoil. Dryden. 
2. | Feuille, French. ] Leaf; gilding. 2 
A ſtately palace, built of ſquared brick, 
Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 
Whoſe walls were high, but nothing ſtrong 
nor thick, 
And golden / all over them diſplay'd. 
Fairy Queen. 
| © Fame is no plant that grows on mortal ſoil. 
| Nor inthe glittering il : 
Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies. 
. | Milion. 
3. Something of another colour near which jew- 
els are ſet to raiſe their luſtre. 
As ſhe a btack filk cap on him begun 
To ſet for f of his milk- White to ſerve. 
Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no fi to ſet it off. 
| Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 
The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſteps 
Eſteem a foil wherein thou art to ſet 
The precious jewel of thy Home. Shake ſp. 
Tis the property of all true diamonds to unite 
the 70:7 cloſely to itſelf, and thereby better auzment 
its luſtre : the fei is a mixture of maſtich 
burnt ivory. Grew's M 
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Aud every way did ſeek into his life; 


Againſt each other, arm'd with ſword and lance ; 


Part arable and tilth; whereon were theaves 


cation; an involution ; one part added to another; 


F OI. 


Hector has a foil to ſet him off: we oppoſe the | 


incontinence of Paris to the temperance of Hector. 
Brome on the Odyſſy. 
4. [From feuiller, French. ] A blunt ſword uted 

in ine, | 
He that plays the king ſhall be welcome ; his 
majeſty ſhall have tribute of me : the adventurous 
Knight ſhall uſe his foi] and target. Spb. Ilm. 
Fo'1LE. u. /. [from foil. | One who has gained 

advantage over another. 

To FOIN. v. . [ foindre, Fr. Skinner. ] To puſh 
in fencing. | 
He hew 'd, and laſh'd, and uin d, and-thunder'd 


blows, 


Ne plate, ne mail, could ward ſo mighty throws, 
But yielded paiſage to his cruel knife. Fair y Deen, 
He cares not what miſchief he doth, if his wea- 
pon be out: he will for like any devil; he will 
ſpare neither man, woman, nor chuld. 
Shak: ſpeare's Henry VII. 
Then both no moment loſt, at once advance, 


They laſh, they fin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 
Their corſlets, aad the thinneſt parts pore. = 
ry Ms 
Fo1x. n. [from the verb.] A thruſt; a puſh. 
Fo'txIxXGLY. adv, {from fo. ] In a puſhing 
manner. 
Fo't50x-. u. /. ſpoon, Saxon. | Plenty ; ; abun-} 
dance. A word now out of uſe. 
Pay juſtly thy tithes, whatſoever thou be, 
That God may in bleſſing ſend f-i/on to thee. Tu. 
Be wilful to kill, and unſkilful to ſtore, 
And look for no foiſer, „I tell thee before. 
Nature thall bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foſen, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
As thoſe that feed grow full, as bloſſoming 
time 
That from the ſaediels the bare fallow brings 
Ts teeming h]; ſo her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth > full tilth and huſbandry. 
Shakeſp. M: afure for 4 Teafur FR 
To Foils T. v. a. | faiffer, French. ] To infert by 
forgery. 
Leit negligence or partiality might admit or 
V in abu ſes and corruption, an archdeacon was 
appointed to take account of their doings. 
Carew's Sura o of Cornwal, 
Forge law, and fei into ſome by-place 
Of ſome old rotten roll. Dryd. Don Sebaſſtiun. 
Fos TISESS.n./. [from foiſty.] Fuſtineſs; moul- 
dineſs. 

Dreſs muſtar d, and lay it in a cellar up ſweet, 
Left foij? n make it for table unmect. Tuſſer. 
For's TY. adj. See Fus Tv.] Mouldy ; fuſty. 

FOLD. . [ral d, als, Saxon. | 
1. The ground in wich ſheep are ae 
His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field 


Tujjer. 


New reap'd ; the other part, theepwalks and „alas. 
Milton. 
In thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy ſheep, and in their ancient Jaith 
Slain. T:1ten. 
2. The place where ſheep are hodfed. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fo/d, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 

And all complain of cares to come. 

3- The flock of ſheep. 

And this you ſce I ſcarcely drag along, 
\Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young, 


The hope and promiſe of my failing /d. 
Dryden's Vi; 91 


4. A limit; a boundary. 
Secure from meeting, they're diſtinctly roll'd; 
Nor leave their ſeats, and paſs the dreadfi.! Gd. 
Creech. 
s. [From pil, Saxon, ] A double; a compli- 


one part doubled upon another. 
She in this trice of time 
«Commits a thing ſo monſtrous, to difmantle 
Bo many fold of favour! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


FOL 

Thea ancient Egyptian mummics were 1 
in a number of folds of linen, beſmeared with 
_— Bacon's Nataral Hiſtory. 
Not with indented wave, the ſerpent then 
Prone on the ground, as fince ; but on his rear 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze ! Milt. Par. Loſt. 

Let the draperies be nobly ſpread upon the body, 
and let the fo/ds be large-: 
ten traverſed by the flowing of the folds. 

Dryden's Duf oy. 
With fear and wonder ſeiz' d, the crowd be- 
holds | 

The gloves of death, with ſeven diſtinguiſh'd olds 
Of tough bull hides. Dryden's Vi- 214 ne icl. 

The inward coat of u lion's e has ſtrong- 
er fold than a human, but in other things not 
much different. | Arbuthnot. 

6. From the foregoing fenification is derived 
the uſe of fold in compoſition. Fold ſignifies the 
ſame quantity added: as #29 fold, twice the quan- 
tity ; twenty feld, twenty times repeated. 

But other fell into good ground, and brought 
fortli fruit; ſome an hundred fold, ſome ſixty fold, 


| ſome thirty fold. Mate. 


At laſt appear | 
Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid. roof, 
And thrice rec fild the gates: three folds were 
braſs, 
Three iron, three of ating rock. 
, Mſilion's Paradiſ: Loft. 
Their martyr'd blood and aſhes ſow 
O'erall th' Italian fields, where till doth fw ay 


| The triple tyrant ; that from theſe may grow 


A Hundi ed fold. . Milton 
To Fol. b. v. a. [from the noun. 1] 
1. To ſhut ſheep in the fold. 
The ſtar that bids the ſhepherd old, 

Now the top of heav'n doth hold. Dilton. 


We ſee that the fo/diny of ſheep helps ground, as 
well by their warmth as by their compoſt, | 
Bacon Natural Hiſtor 5. 
She in pens his flock will /o/d, 
And then produc- her dairy ſtore, 
With wine to drive away the cold, 

And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryd. Horace, 
2. raldan, Saxon. ] To double; to complicate. 
As a veſture ſhalt thou d them up. 

Hebrew;, i. 12 
Vet a little ſleep, a little ſlumber, a little f 

of the hands to ſleep. Prov. vi. 5 
They be folden together as thorns. Nah: i. 10. 
T have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock her 


cloſet, take forth paper, fo/d it, write upon't, 


read it, ſeal it, and again return to bed. Shak b. 
Conſcious of its own impotence, it elt its 
arms in deſpair, and ſits curſing in a corner. 
Collien of Fry. 
Both furl their ſails, and ſtrip them ſor the fight; 
Their folded ſheets diſmiſs the uſcieſs air. 
Dr yden's Anna Mir abilis 
To lads; to include; to ſhut. 
We will deſcend and fold him in our arms. 
 Shakeſpecre” s Kichard III. 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death, 


_ Whoſe bright outſhining beams thy cloudy wrath 


Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. 
Shak” rares s Riche 54 III. 
th' loweſt hell 05 in the people ! 
Shakoſpeart”s Coriolis, 
To Fo lp. v.n. To cloſe over another of the 
ſame Kind ; to join with another of the ſame Kind. 
Ihe two leaves of the one door were f-/d1m;, and 


The fires 1 


ſtde to leaves of the other door were / lding X 


i Kings, vi. 34. 

FOLIA/CFOUS. adj. [ felizceus, from folium, 
Latin. | Conſiſting of laminæ or le: ves. 

A piece of another, conſiſting of an onter crutt, 
of a ruddy talky ſpar, aad a blue talky foliacrous 
ſpar. Vordword on Foſſils. 

Fo'L IAGE. „. 7 [ folrun:, Latin; Feu: lage, Fr. ] 
Leaves ; tufts of leaves ; the apparel of leaves co 
a Plant. 

The great columns are finely engraven with 
fruits and foliage, that run twilting about them 
from the very top to the bottom. Aud. TY on Italy. N 


| When ſwelling buds their od'rous Aligned, 


the parts ſhould be of- 


FOL 


And gently harden into fruit, the wite 
Spare not. the little offspriugs, it they grow _ 
Redundant. Phillip. 

To FOoLIAT E. v. g. | oli 4s, fol. um, Latin. ] To 
beat into laminas or leaves. 

Gold foliated, or any metal folrated, cleavett. 

: Har 2m, 

If gold be foliated, and held between your exe 
and the light, the light looxs of a greeniſh be, 

Newton's Opticks, 

For.1a'T10N. n. /. [_foli: tio, folium, Latin. 

I. The act of beating into thin leaves. 

2. Foliation is one of the parts of the wor, 
being the collection of thoſe fugacious coloured 
leaves called petala, which conſtitute the compaſs 
of the flower; and ſometimes guard the fruit 
which ſucceeds the foliation, as in apples and pears, 
and ſometimes ſtand within it, as in cherries and a- 
pricots ; fot theſe, being tender and pulpous, and 
coming forth in the Spring, would be injured 
by the weather, if they were not lodged up within 
their flowers. uincy. 


Fo'LIATURE. . /. [from foliatum, Latin. ] The' 


ſtate of being hammered into leaves. Dic. 
FOLIO. u. ſ. [in felin, Latin.] A large book 


Jof which the pages dre formed by a ſheet of paper 


once doubled. 
Plumbinus and Plume» hte” leſs progreſs in 
knowledge, though they had read oyer more * 
Pals on the Mind, 
For 1o/MoRT. adj. ¶ folium mortuum, Latin.] A 
dark yellow; the colour of a leaf faded: vulgar- 
ly called hi. 


A flinty pebble wis of a dark-green colour, 
and the exterior cortex of a folionort c colour, 


H* oo. var d o Fils, 
FOLK. ». ſ. [pole, Saxon; volt, Dutch: it is 


| roperly a noun collective, and has no plural but 


by: modern corruption. ] 
. People in familiar language, 

Net er troubling him, either with aſking queſ- 
tions, or fiuding fault with his melancho'y, but 
rather utting to his dolor dolorous diſcourſes of 
tur own and other /, misfortunc. S1d1:v, 

Dorilau having married his fitter, had his mar- 

riage in ſhoit time bleſt, for fo are folk wont to 


au, how unhappy ſoever the children after grow, 


with a fon. Sidi. 
When with greateſt art he ſ poke, 

You'd thiak he talk'd like other eise; 

For all our rhetorician's rules 

Teac!: nothing but to name His tools, Hudibras. 
2, Nations; mankind, 
Thou ſhalt judge the folk righteouſly, and go- 

ver the nations pon earth. Jane 11i. 4. 


. Any kind of people as diiſcrim nated from 
others. 

The river thrice hath flow'd, no ebb between; 

4nd the old //, time's doting chronicles, 
*ay it did fo a little time before. Shakeſpeare. 

Anger is a Kind of baſeneſs; as it appears well 
the weakneſs of children, women, old %s, 
and fick folks. Bacon. 

4. It is now uſed only in familiar or burleſque 

aInguage. 

Old good man Dobſon of the green, 
Remembers he the tree has ſeen, 

And goes with folks to ſhew the fight. 
He walk'd and wore a threadbare cloak; 
le din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other folk. Seri /f. 

Fo LEK MOE. u. ſ. from t and mote.] 

Thote hills were appointed for two ſpecial uſes, 
and built by two ſeveral nations: the one is that 
which you call faltmotes, built by the Saxons, and 
ſigniſies in the Saxon a meeting of folk. 


Sift, 


Spenjer on Ir cland. - 


Fo/LLICLE. nf. ¶ folliculut, Latin. 
I. A cavity in any body with ſtrong coats. 
Although there be no eminent and circular fol- 
Ji les, no round bag or veſicle, Which long con- 
taineth this humour; yet is there a manifeſt re- 
eptacle of choler from the liver into the guts. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
2. Follick is a term in botany ſignifying the ſeed- 
veſſels, . e or 58 which dun 
a runs 
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Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. 


- duced to perpetual civility. 


buſineſs for gain, ſhall fall into ſuits. 


1 0 

fruits and ſeeds have over them ; as that of the al- 
kengi, pedicularis, &c. 
7, FOLLO W. v. a. | folzian, Saxon; volgen, 


Dutch. ] | | 
1. To go after; not before, or fide by fide. 


Quincy. | 


I had rather, forſooth, go before you like a 


man, than fa him like a dwarf. ; 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of W indſor. 
Him all his train | 
F-!l:w'd in bright proceſſion, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. Milton. 
2 What could I do, 

But f-!/5wv ſtrait, inv iſibly thus led? Milton 
2. To purſue as an enemy ; to chaſe. 
Where ranks fell thickeſt was indeed the place 


| To ſeek Sebaſtian, through a track of death 


I f-!/ow'd him by groans of dying foes. Dryden. 
3. To accompany ; not to forſake. | 
Vet doubt not but in valley and in plain 
God is as here, and will be found alike 


Preſent, and of his preſence many a fign _ 


Still /-//owwing thee, {till compaſſing thee round 
With goodneſs and paternal love, his face 


Expreſs, and of his ſteps the track divine. Milton. 
| | Up he rode, 
Fll-wd with acclamation and the ſound 
Symphonious of ten theuſand harps that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies. | Milton, 
4. To attend as a dependant. _ 
And the three eldeſt ſons of Jeſſe went and fol- 
tewed Saul to the battle. 1 Sam. Xviie 1 3. 
Let not the muſe then flatter lawleſs ſway, 
Nor fo/low fortune where ſhe leads the way. Lope. 
5. To go after. 
Not yielding over to old age his country de- 
lights, he was at that time fo/lowing a merlin. 
| | | Sidney. 
Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 


| And follow'd with his eyes the fleeting ſhade. . 


| Dryden's LEneid. 
We follow fate, which does too fait purſue. Dry. 
6. To ſucceed in order of time. 
Such fe him as ſhall be regiſter'd, 


Part good, part bad, of bad the longer ſcroll. Mt. 


Signs fol/5wing ſigns, lead on the mighty Years 
Ex | | ope. 
7. To be conſequential, as effects to cauſes. 85 
I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear 

What yet they know muſt /9/{>w, to endure 
Milton, 
8. To imitate ; to copy. | 
Where Rome Keepeth that which is ancienter 
and better, others, whom we much more affect, 
leaving it for newer, and changing it for worſe, 


we had rather f9//-wv the perfections of them whom 
. we like not, than in defects reſemble them whom 


we love. | | Hooker. 
III patterns are ſure to be fold more than 
good rules. Locke on Education. 
9. To obey; to obſerve, as a guide or direction. 


If all who do not f-//;v oral tradition as their | 
only rule of faith are out of the church, then all | 
- who Fe the council of Trent are no Chriſtians. 


| Tilbtjon, 
Moſt men admire | 
Virtue, who f not her lore. Par. Regain'd. 
Fair virtue ſhould I fo!/;wv thee, 
I ſhould be naked and alone, | 
For thou art not in company, 


And ſcarce artto be found in one. Evelyn. 
10. To purſue as an object of defire. 

F//zw peace with all men. Hebrews, 
F.//ow not that which is evil. John. 


T1. To confirm by new endeavours; to keep up 


indefatigably. 
They bound themſelves to his laws. and obedi- | 


ence; and in caſe it had been f#//wed upon them, 
as it thould have been, they ſhould have been re- 


12. To attend to; to be buſied with. 
He that undertaketh and Falloæveth other mens 


Ecclu . XR1X, * 
75 Fo“. LOW, 2. u. 5 " 
1. To come after another. 


«<< is 


Spenſer. | 


| 


FOL 


| The famine ſhall follao cloſe after you. 
| Feremiah, xlii. 16. 
Welcome all that lead or follow 

To the oracle of Apoilo. Ben Jonſon. 

2, To attend ſervilely. 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion, 
That in the nature of their lord rebels : 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 
Shakeſpere's King Lear. 

3. To be poſteriour in time. 

4. To be conſequential, as effect to cauſe. 

If the neglect or abuſe of liberty to examine what 
would really and truly make for his happineſs 
miſlead him, the miſcarriages that fel/ow on it muſt 
be imputed to his own election. Locke. 

To tempt them to do what is neither for their 
own nor the good of thoſe under their care, great 
miſchiefs cannot but flu. ke, 

5. To be conſequential, as inference to pre- 
miſes. 

Though there are or have heen ſometimes 
dwarfs, and ſometimes giants in the world ; yet it 
does not fo h that there mult be ſuch in every 
age, nor in every country. Temple, 

Dangerous doctrine mult neceſſarily follow, from 
making all political power to be nothing elſe but 
Adam's paternal power. Locke. 
6. To continue endeayours; to perſevere. 

Then ſhall we know, if we fallnu on to know 
the Lord. | oſea, 

Fo“L LOWER. a. ſ. [from follow.] 

1. One who comes after another; not before 
him, or ſide by ſide. 

Little gallant, you were wont to be a follower ; 
but now you are aleader ; whether had you rather 
lead mine eyes, or eye your maſter's heels ? 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

No ſtop, no ſtay, but clouds of ſand ariſe, 
Spurn'd and caſt backward on the W 4 

yden. 

2. One who obſerves a guide or leader. : 

The underſtanding that ſhould be eyes to the 
blind faculty of the will, is blind itſelf; and ſo 
brings all the inconvyeniencies that attend a blind 


| South's Sermons. 
3- An attendant or dependant. 
No follower, but a friend. 

4. An aſſociate; a companion. 

How accompanied, ean'ſt thou tell that? 
With Poins, and other his continual followers. 
| Shakeſprare's Henry IV. 

5. One under the command of another. 

I hold it no wiſdom to leave unto the Iriſh chiefs 
too much command over their kindred, but rather 
withdraw their fo!/ow:rs from them as much as 
may be, and gather them under the command of 
law. Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

And forc'd Æneas, when his ſhips were loſt, 
To leave his f«/avers on a foreign coaſt. 
| Dryden's Mneid. 

6. A ſcholar; an imitator; a copyer. 

Be ye followers of me, even as I am of Chriſt. 

| 1 Cor. xi. 1. 

The true profeſſion of Chriſtianity inviolably 
engages all its fo/{owers to do good to all men. 

: Spratt*s Sermons, 

Every one's idea of identity will not be the ſame 
that Pythagoras and thouſands of his fo/lowers have. 

Locke. 

The church of Smyrna profeſſed they worthily 

loved the martyrs, as the diſciples and fo/lowers of 

our Lord; and becauſe of their exceeding great 

affection to their king and their Maſter. Nelſon, 
The ſtudious head or gen'rous mind, 

Fil 'nwer of God, or friend of human kind, 

Poet or patriot, roſe but to reſtore 

The faith and moral nature gave before. 
= Pope's Eſſays. 

7. One of the ſame faction or party. 

Fo'LLY. n. ſ. | folie, French. | 

2 Want of underſtanding ; weakneſs of intel- 
lect. 
This is /ol!y chitdhood's guide, 

This 15 childhood at her fide. 

2. Criminal weakneſs ; depravity of mind. 


Pope. 


4 
1 


follower, under the conduct of a blind guide. 


H.ewkeſworth. | 
} But one belief of all, 


FON 


Think'ft thou, that dut; ſhould have dread tg 
ſpeak, 
When pow'r to flattery bows? To plainneſs ho- 
nour 
Is bound, when majeſty to £7 falls. 
| bak-ſpeare's King Lear, 

3. Act of negligence or pation unbecoming 
gravity or deep wiſdom. In this ſenſe it has a 
plural, OE 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 

The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himſelf would blufh 

To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. Shakeſp. 

Thy hum'rous vein, thy pleafing folly, 
| Lies all neglected, all forgot. iar. 
| Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe, 

Whom folly pleaſes, or whoſe follies pleaſe. | 

| Pope's Horace. 

To FOMENT. v. a. | fmenter, Latin; fonmmcr, 
French. ] | | 

I. To cheriſh with heat. 

Every kind that lives, N 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warm d. 

Millor 

2. To bathe with warm lotions. 

He foment:d the head with opiates to procure 
ſleep, and a ſolution of opium in water to omen, 
the forehead. Arbuthmt. 

3- To encourage;. to ſupport ; to cheriſh. | 

They love their givings, and ſoment their deeds 
no leſs than parents do their children. IPatton. 

Blame then thyſelf, as reaſon's law requires, 

Since nature gave, and thou foment'f# my fires. 

; Dryden. 

They are troubled with thoſe ill humours, 
which they themſelves infuſed and fomented in 2 

FomenTA'TION, #. . | fomentation, French g 
from fament.] 

r. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alſo 
ſtuping, which is applying hot flannels to any pai ti 
dipped in medicated decoctions, whereby the 
ſteams breathe into the parts, and diſcuſs obſtruct- 

d humours. YQuincys 

Fomentation called forth the humour by vapours : 
but yet, in regard of the way made by the poultis, 
draweth gently the humours out: for it is a gentle 
fomentation, and hath withal a mixture of ſome ſtu- 
pefactive. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory- 
| 2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. - 

The medicines were prepared by the phyſicians; 
and the lotions or fomentations by the nurſes. * 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fomz'xTRR. ». /. [from foment.] One that fo- 
ments ; an encourager; a ſupporter. 

Thefe fatal diſtempers, as they did much hart 
to the body politick at home, being like humours 
ſtirred in the natural without evacuation, ſo did 
they produce diſadvantageous effects abroad; and 
better had it been, that the raiſers and fomenters of 
them had never ſprung up. Howel. 

Fox. u. 4 [Scott. A word now obſolete.] A. 
fool; an idiot. * 


Sicker I hold him for a greater for, 

That love's the thing he caunot purchaſe. 
: 8 enſer's Paſtorals, 

FOND. n. . [ fon, Scottiſh, A word of which 
I have found no 1ſatisfaftory etymology, To fon 
is in Chaucer to doat, to be fooliſh. ] | | 

1. Fooliſh; filly ; indiſcreet ; imprudent ; ins 
judicious. 
That the Grecians or Gentiles ever did think it 
a fond or unlikely way to ſeek men's converſion 


by ſermons, we have not heard. Hookers 
He was beaten out of all love of learning by a 
fond ſchoolmaſter. Al. 


Tell theſe ſad women, 
»Tis fond to wail inevitable ſtrokes, 
As tis to laugh at them. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Grant I may never prove ſo 2 
To truſt man on his oath or bond. Shakeſp. Time. 
Jam weaker than a woman's tear, : 
Tamer than ſleep, fomder than ignorance. 
[1 Shakeſpear Z» 
o thoughts may fall into ſome idle brain; 


{ 


. 


is gyer wiſe, Davici. 
4R. 
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FON 
Thou fec'ſt 
How ſubtly to detain thee I dev iſs, 
Inviting thee to hear w. hile 1 relate; 
Fwd! were it not in hope of thy reply. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
So fand are mortal men, 
Fall'n into wrath divine, | 
As their own juin on themſelves t' invite. 
Milto:s Agonfies. 


"Twas not revenge for griev'd Apollo's wrong | 


Tho#e aſs's ears on Midas, temples hung 
But fond repentance of his happy with. "Waller. 
But reaſon with. your fond religion fights ; 
For many gods are many infinites. 
Dr yden's Tyramnick Lowe. 
This is id, becauſe it is the way to cheat thy- 
felt. 
2. Trifling ; valued by folly. 
Not with fd ſhekles of the teſted gold, 
Or tones, whoſe rate are either rich or poor 
As fancy values them. Shat:p. Meaſure for Meaf. 
3. Fooliſhly tender; injudiciouſly indulgent. 
I'm a fooliſh % wife. 
Like Venus I'll ſhine, 
Be f-nd and be fine. Addiſon. 
4. Pleuſed in too great a degree; foolithly de- 
Tighted ; with . 
Fame is in itſelf a real good, if we may believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps too find of it. Dryden, 
I, Hund of my well-choſen feat, 
Aly pictures, medals, books complete. Prim, 
Soliie are fo fond to know a great deal at once, 
and love to talk of things with freedom and bold- 
nes before they choroughly underſtand them. 
Matis on the Mind. 


7 Fown. ] v. g. from the nom: ] To treat 


To Fox DLE. | with great induigence ; to ca- 


xeſs; tc cocker. 
Howe'er unjuſt your jc ealouſy appear, 
It does my pity, not my anger more: 
1˙lI d it as the froward child of love. 
Divd n's Hurengxele. 
— Whan amidſt the fervour of the feaſt, 
The Tyrian hugs, and fd; thee on her breaſt, 
And with ſweet kiſſes in her arms conitrains, 
Thou may'ft infuſe thy venom in her veins. 
Dr yd” $ Lneaid, 
They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting 
and parting; but a profeſſor, who alwavs ft ard: 
by, will not ſuifer them to uſe any ford/ing ex preſ- 


Hons. Sao 


To TY D. n. To be fond pf; do be in love 


Wi it iz; : to doat on. 


How will this fadge? My maſter loves her 
dearly; 

And L. poor monſter, fond as much on him; 

And he,” miſtaken, ſeems to dote on me. Shakeſp. 


Fo/XDLER. z. ſ. [from fond] One who fon- 


ales. 
FN DNG. . ſ. from F ndle.] A perſon or 


Thi nig much fondled or careſſed; ſomething regard- 


od with grcac Affection. 


Partiality in a parent is commonly unlucky; for 
Fdliass are in danger to be made fools, and the 
chile ren that are leaſt cockered make the beſt and 


Wiſe men. 
The bent of our own minds may favour any 


epinion or action, that may ſhew it to "be a fordlin. 


of our own... Locke. 
Any body would have gueſſed mifs to have been 
dre up under a crucl ſtepdame, and John to be 
dine Fend ing of a tender mother. 
HArluthnot”s Hiſtor * of Jobn Bull. 
: Ned a [or ding and an beirefs, 
Preſs'd like any lady may'reis ; 
Cocker'd by the ſervants round; 
N too good to touch the ground. Swift, 
Fo! D. ad. [from fond] 
1. Fooliſhly; weakly ; imp rudently 7; injudici- 
waily. 
Mott ſnallowoly did you theſe arms conimence, 
Fendiy brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. 
Shak: ſp are Henry Iv. 
Sorrow and grief of heart 


Makcs Em Ttyeai fondly, like a frantick man. 
bene wa s Richard ny 


Till: tion. | 


Aud ./ _ 


* Eſirange. j 


FOO 


life, that a vein be opened in the arm of ſome 
wholeſome young man, and the blood to be ſucked. 
Bacon's Natural Hi Me- . 
The military mound 
The Britiſh files tranſcend in evil hour 
For their proud foes, that fordly bray'd their fate. 
Philips. 
Some valuing thoſe of their own fide or ene 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 
Jondly we think we merit honour then, 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 


Pope. | 
Under thoſe ſacred leaves, fecure 
From common lightning of the ſkies, 
He fondly thought he might endure 
The flaſhes of Ardelia's eyes. Sevife. 


2. With great or extreme tenderneſs, 
Ev'n before the fatal engine clos'1, 
A wretched iylph too f-:dly interpos'd : 


Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the ſylph in twain. 


Pope. 
Fondly or ſeverely kind. Savage, 
Fo xv NESS. n. ſ. | from fond.) 
1. Foolithneſs; weakneſs; want of ſenſe; want 
of judgment. 
Fanless it were for any, being free, 
To covet fetters, though they golden be. 
7 Spenſer”s Sonnets. 
. Fooliſh tenderneſs. 
Ny heart had ſtill fome fooliſh fondneſs for thee; 
But hence! tis gone: 1 give it to the winds. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
_ Hopeleſs mother! 
Whoſe f»d:/5 could compare her mortal offspring 
To thofe which fair Latona bore to Jove. Prior. 
3. Lender paſſion. 8 
Tour jealouſy perverts my meaning ſtill; 

My very hate is conſtrued into fondneſs. 

AA. Philips s Diſ/rcſs Mother. 
Corinna with that youthful air, 
| Ts thirty, and a bit to ſpare : 

Her fonh:ef5 for a certain earl e 
Began when I was but a girl. Sævift. 
4. Unreafonable liking. 

They err that either through indulgence to 
others, or fondneſs to any fin in themſelves, ſubſti- 
tute for repentance any thing that is leſs than a 
fincere reſolution of new obedience, attended 
with faithful our, and meet fruits of this 
change. Hammond” s Fundamentals, 

Fox. u. ,. plural of e. Obſolete. 

[ A barbarous troop of clowniſh fore. Spenſer. 
For. n. /. | fors, Latin; forte, French. 1A 
ſtone veſſel in which the water for holy baptiſm is 
contained in the church. 

The preſenting of infants at the holy fort is by 

their godfathers. | Hooker. 
I have no name, no title; 
No, not that 1 name was given me at the fort. 
Shake peare s Richard II. 

Fo'NTANEL. n. ſ. [ fontenelle, French. J An iſ- 
ſue; a diſcharge opened in the body. 

A perſon plethorick, fubje to hot defluxions, 

was adviſed to a fortanel in her arm. 
| Wiſemin of In flammation. 

FONTNCGE. u. J. from the name of the firſt | 
wearer.] A knot of ribbands on the top of the 

head-dreſs. Out of uſe. | 

Theſe old-faſhioned f91:t2n7e5 roſe an ell above 

the head: they were pointed like ſteeples, and 
had long looſe pieces of crape, which were fring- 
ed, and hung down their backs. Addiſon, 

FOOD. A. 7. Træ dan, Sax. vocden, Dut. to fed ; 


Jed, Scott.) 


1. Vitals; proviſion for the mouth. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and hed. 
Shak: pear F. 
Much fond is in the tillage of the poor. 
Prot erbs, XU. 23. 
Under my lowly roof thou haſt vonchiaf'd 
{ To enter, and thefe earthly fruits to taſte; 
FIG! not of angels, yet accepted ſo, 
As that more willingly thou could'ſt not ſeem 


Ficinus fondly adviſeth, for the prolongation of 


my e hither. 


either beg or ſtarve in the other. 


Ba heav'n's high feats t' have fed. Dit, Par, Left. 


FO O 


They give us ed, which may with nectar vis, 
And wax that does the abſent ſun ſupply. JF, 

2. Any thing that nourithes. 

Give me ſome muſick : muſick, moody f:od 

Of us that trade in love. 

Shakeſpeare's Antony aind Cleopatra, 
O dear fon Edgar, 

The food of thy abuſed father's wrath, 

Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 

I'd ſay, I had eyes again. Shakeſperre”s King Lem. 

Foo/nev L. adj. [ food and full.] Fr uitful; full 
of food ; plenteous. 

There Tityus was to ſee,. who took his birth 
From heay'n;. his nurſing from the foodful earth, 
Dryd:n, 

Foo'vy. adj. [from food.] Entable ; fit for food. 

To vettels, wine the drew; 
And into well ſew'd ſacks pour'd foody meal. 
(Chat mun. 

_ FOOL. ». ſ. | Fol, Welch; ful, Iflandick ; 5% 
French. ] 

r. One to whom nature has denied reaſon ; 
natural; an idiot. 

Do'ſt-thou call me fol, boy? 
All thy other titles thou haſt given away that 
thou waſt born with. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

The f-0/ multitude, that chuſe by ſhow, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to the interior, 
Shakeſpenre's Merchant of Venice, 

It may be aſked, whether the etdeſt fon, being 2 


| fool, ſhall inherit gh power before the young 


er, a wiſe man. Locke, 
He thanks his ſears he was not born a Fool. 
Pope. 


2. [In Scripture. ] A wicked man. 

The fo9/ hath ſaid in his heart there is no 50 
Hfalm, xiv. 

3. Aterm of malen and reproach. 

To be thought knowing, you muſt firſt put the 

fool upon all mankind. Dryden's Juvenal, Pref, 

4. One who counterfeit's tolly ; a buffoon; 12 
jeſter. 

Where's my knave, my 5! Go you, and call 
: Shakeſpeare's King Leu. 

I ſcorn, although their drudge, to be their fic! 
or jeſter. Milton. 

If this diſguiſe fit not naturally on ſo grave a 
perſon, yet it may become him better than that 
fool's coat. Denham. 

5. To play the Fool. To play pranks like a 
hired jeſter; to jeſt ; to make ſport. 

I returning where I left his armour, found ano- 
ther inſtead thereof,. and armed myſelf therein to 
play the fuel. Sidney. 

6. To play the Fool. To act like one void of 
common underſtanding. 

Well, thus we play the fools with the time, and 
the ſpirits of the wiſe ſit in the clouds and mock 
us. Shakeſpeare” 5 Henry IV. 

Is it worth the name of freedom to be at liberty 
to play the fool, and draw ſhame and miſcry upon 
a man's ſelf ?. Lockte 

7. To make a FooL of. To diſappoint ; to de- 
feat. 

were as good a deed as to drink when a man's 
a-hungry, to challenge him to the field, and then 
to break promiſe with him, and n a fo: 15 Thiim. 

Shak-ſpeare's Twelfth Nights 

To Foo. v. n. [from the noun.] To triflle; t 
toy; to play; to idle; to ſport. 

I, in this Kind of merry fir, am nothing to 
=" ſo you may continue and laugh at nothing 

till. Sherk ſpear Temp i. 
Fos not; for all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious life, a grave. Verler. 

If you have the luck to be court-fools, thoſe 
that: have either wit or honeſty, you may fo- ;with- 
al, and ſpare not. Deum. 

Tt muſt be an indaſtrious youth that provides 
againſt age; and he that foo/s away the one, mult 
37 Eftr. an, Gs 

He muſt be happy that knows the true met- 
ſures of fooling. 7 3g Eſtrange. 

Is this a time for fooling ® Dryden Span. Friars 
5 To Foo. 2. a. 
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3 | F-vled and impoſed upon. 


Would both thy folly and thy ſpite betray. 


100 far, our Virgil never. 


FOO 
xt. To treat with contempt ; to diſappoint ; to 


fruſtrate; to defeat. | 
And ſhall it in more ſhame be further ſpoken, 


That you are food, diſcarded, and ſhook off? 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Him over-weaning . 
To over- reach; but with the ſerpent meeting, 
Fold and beguil'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If men loved to be deceived and feed about 
their ſpiritual eſtate, they cannot take a ſurer 
courſe than by taking their neighbour's word for 
that, which can be known only from their own 
heart.. South's Sermons. 
| When I conſider life, tis all a cheat; 
For fad with hope, men favour the deceit. Dry. 
I'm tir'd with waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which f9/5 us young, and beggars us when old. 
| | 8 Dryden. 
I would adviſe this blinded ſet of men not to give 
credit to thoſe, by whom they have been ſo often 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
2. To infatuate ; to make fooliſh. 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, fo me not to much 
To bear it tamely. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
When I am read, thou feign'ſt a week applauſe, 
As if thou wert my friend, but lackeſt a cauſe: 
This but thy judgment fals; the other way 


Ben Johnſon. 
It, were an handſome plot, 
Bat full of difficulties, and uncertain ; 
And he's ſo {59/'d with downright honeſty, 
He'll ne'er believe it. Denham's Sophby, 

A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful plea- 
ſures : I will no lenger be had or impoſed upon 
by them. 

A boor of Holland, whoſe cares of growing 
Ni!l richer and richer, perhahs e him ſo far as to 
make him enjoy leſs in his richers than others in 
poverty. | Templi. 

3. To cheat: as, to o one of his money. 

Foo'LBoRxN. adj. | fool and b.] Fooliſh from 
tie birth. 

Reply not to me with a ern jeſt. | 

Shakejpeare”s Henry IV. 

Foo'tERY. n. {. [from fool. 

1. Habitual folly. 

Ez:lcry, fir, does walk about the orb like the 
ſun; it ſhines every where: I would be ſorry, 
fir, but the fool ſhould be as oft with your maſter 
as with my miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 

2. Av act of folly ; trifling practice. 

It is meer foolery to multiply diſtin particulars 
in treating of things, where the difference lies only 
in words. Watts. 

3. Object of folly. 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed 
in any of theſe foaicrics, it cannot be ſuſpected. 

Reatcigh's Hiſtory. 

Wie are tranſported with /0/cries, which, if we 
underſtood, we ſhould deſpite. L' Eſtrange. 

FooL-na'epy, adj, [ ſoa and bay.] Lucky 
without coutrivance or judgment. 

As when a thip, that flies fair under fail, 

An hidden rock eſcaped unawares, 

That lay in wait her wreck for too bewail; 
The mariner, yet half amazed, ſtares _ 
55 perils paſt, and yet in doubt ne dares D 

o joy at his fo-othappy overſight. Fairy Queen, 

Fo FAT Os Ine /. | from Hollen cy. ] Mad 
raſhneſs; courage without ſenſe. 

There is a difference betwixt daring and f9-1har- 
dyn: Lucan and Statius often ventured them 
Dryden's Duf1eſnov, 

A falſe glozing paraſite would call his f9/bardi- 
#:ſs valour, and then he may go on boldly, be- 
cauſe blindly. So „. 

FooLnxRDISE. 4. . | fool and hardiaſſe, Fr.] 
Foolhardineſs ; adventurouſneſs without judgment. 
Obſolete. : | 

More huge in ſtrength than wiſe in work he was, 
And reaſon with footba: diſe over- ran; 

Stern melancholy did his courage paſs, 

And was, for terror more, all arm'd in ſhining 
braſs, Fairy Rucen, 


Calamy's Sermons. | 


FOO 


| Foor.na'xpy. adj. [ fool and Sandy. ] Daring 
without judgment ; madly adventurous ; fooliſhly 
bold. 
One mother, when as her foo/hardy child 
Did come too near, and with his talons play, 
Half dead through fear, her little babe revil'd. 
Fairy Queen, 
Some would be ſo foolbardy as to preſume to be 
more of the cabinet council of God Almighty than 
the angels. Howel. 
If any yet be ſo foolhardy, 
T' expoſe themſelves to vain jeopardy ; 
If they come wounded off, and lame, 
No honour's got by ſuch a main. Hudibras. 
Foo LT RAP. v. ſ. | foo! and trap.] A ſnare to 
catch fools in: as a flytrap. 
Betts at the firſt, were f-/traps, where the wiſe 

Like ſpiders lay in ambuth for the flies. Dryden. 

Foo'LisH. adj. | from fool. ] 
1. Void of underſtanding ; weak of intellect. 
Thou f-9/;/> woman, ſeeſt thou not our mourn- 
ing ? 2 Eldr. 
Pray do not mock me; 

I am a very foo/i/þ fond old man: 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shak, King L. 
He, of all the men that ever my foaliſb eyes 

looked upon, was the beſt deſerving a fair lady. 

Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
2. I. hrudent; indiſcreet. 

ö We are come off 

Like Romans: neither foo/;/Þ it our ſtands, 

Nor cowardly in retire. Shakeſpeare's Cor iolamus, 
3. Rediculous ; contemptible. 

It is a Haliſb thing to make a long prologue, and 

to be ſhort in the ſtory itſelf. 2 Mac. il. 32. 

What could the head perform alone, 
If all their friendly aids were gone? 

A /o9/b figure he muſt make; | 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ake. Prior, 
He allows himſelf in f0/:/þ hatreds and reſent- 

ments againſt particular perfons, without conſider- 

ing that he is to love every body as himſelf. Lau. 
4. [In Scripture.] Wicked ; finful. = 
Foo'L1SHLY. adv. (For fooliſh, } Weakly ; 

wi:hout underſtanding. In Scripture, wickedly. 
Although we byaſt our winter ſun looks bright, 

And fool;/hly are glad to ſee it in its height; | 

Yet ſo much ſooner comes the long and gloomy 

| night. Swift. 
FooLEISUN ESS, n. ſ. [from froliſb.] | 

I. Folly; want of underſtanding. 

2. Fooliſh practice; actual deviation from the 

right. 

Focliſtneſi being properly a man's deviation from 

right reaſon, in point of practice, muſt needs con- 

ſiſt in his pitching upon ſuch an end as is unſuit- 
able to his condition, or pitching upon means un- 
ſuitable to the compaſſing of his end. Soth. 

Charm'd by their eyes, their manners J acquire, 

And ſhape my foo/:/>n:ſs to their deſire. Prior. 
FooLsSTONES. . /. A plant. Miller. 
FOOT. ». /. plural feet. [for, Saxon; woet, 

Dutch; ft, Scottiſh. ] | | 
1. The part upon which we ſtand. 

| The Queen that bore thee, 

Oft'ner upon her kees than on her feet, 

Died ev'ry day ſhe liv'd. Shakeſpeare's Mac heth. 
His affection to the church was ſo notorious, 

that he never deſerted it, till both it and he were 

over- run and trod under foot. Clarendon. 
2. That by which any thing is ſupported in the 
nature of a foot; as, the foot M a table. 
3. The lower part; the baſe. 
Yond” towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the 
clouds, 

Muſt kiſs their own ft. Shake. Troilus and Cref. 
Freiting, by little and little, waſhes away and 

eats out both the tops and ſides and feet of rnoun- 

tains. ED Hakexwwill. 

4. The end; the lower part. 

What diſmal cries are thoſe ? 

Nothing; a triffling ſum of miſery, 

New added to the fot of thy account: 

Thy wife is ſeiz'd by force, and born away. 

Dryden's Cl:omen. 
5. The act of walking. 


king of England may be depoſed 2 


4 would bear. 
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. Ant'ochus departed, weening in his pride ts 
make the land navigable, and the ſea paſſable by 
o0t. | 2 Mac. v. 21. 

6. On Foo r. Walking; without carriage. 

Iſrael journeyed about fix hundred thoufand on 

foot. Ex. xii. 

7. A poſture of action. 

The centurions and their charges billeted already 
in the entertainment, and to be on bt at an hour's 
Warning. Shokefprarc. 

8. Infantry ; footmen in arms. In this ſenſe it 
has no plural, 

Luſias gathered three ſcore thouſand choice men 

of foot, and five thouſand horſemen. 1 Mac. iv. 28. 

Himſelf with all his fo: entered the town, his 
horſe being quartered about it. Clarendon. 

Thrice horſe and t about the fires are led, 
And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. 

k Dryden, 

9. State; character; condition. : 

See on what foot we ſtand ; a ſcanty ſhore, 

The ſea behind, our enemies before. Dryden's An. 

In ſpecifying the word Ireland, it would ſeem 
to inſinuate that we are not upon the ſame foot 
with our fellow- ſubjects in England. EY 

Swifts Drapier's Letters. 

What colour of excuſe can be for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our ſpecies, the 
negroes, that we ſhould not put them upon the 
common fcot of hnmanity, that we ſhould only ſet 
an infignificant fine upon the man who murders 
them ? Addijons 

10. Scheme; plan; ſettlement. ; 

There is no well wiſher to this country without 
a little hope, that in time the kingdom may be on 
a better foot. | Swift. 

I aſk, whether upon the fot of our conſtitution, 
as it ſtood in the reign of the late king Fg 4 

| Swift. 

11. A ſtate of incipient exiſtence ; firſt motion. 

Little uſed but in the following phraſe. 8 
If ſuch a tradition were at any time ſet on foct, it 
is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhou'd at firſt gain 
entertainment; but much more difficult how it 
ſhould come to be univerſally propagated. * ' 
| Pilheſon. 

12. It ſeems to have been once ptoverbially uſed 

for the level, the ſquare, par. ; N 
Were it not for this caſy borrowing upon in- 
tereſt, men's neceſſities would draw upon them a 
moſt ſndden undoing, in that they would be forced 
to ſel their means, be it lands or goods, far under 
907. . i Bacon t Hays. 
12. A certain number of ſyllables conſtituting 
a diſtin part of a verſe. | 
_ Feet, in our Engliſh verſifying, without quan- 
tity and joints, be fure figns that the verſe is ei- 
ther born deformed, unnatural, or lame. 
= Archam's Schoolmaſler, 
Did'ſt thou here theſe verſes ? 
—0 yes, I heard them all, and more too; for 
ſome o' them had in them more feet than the verſes 
. 8. haleſ psare. 

And Sidney's verſe halts ill on Roman feet. Pepe. 

14. Motion; action. | 

While other jeſts are ſomething rank on font, 
Her father hath commanded her to flip TAE 
Away with Slender to marry. | ; 

Shate!p. Merry Wves of Windſor. 
In the covernment of the world the number and- 
variety of the ends on fox, with the ſecret nature 
of moſt things to which they relate, muſt make a 
diſtinct remark of their congruity, in ſome caſes 
very difficult, and in ſoms unattainable. Grew, 

15. Step. : 

This man's ſon would, every ſ%t and anon, be 
taking ſome of his companions into the orchard. 

: | E FEftranges 

16. A meaſure containing. twelve inches: ſup- 
poſed to be the length of a man's foot. 

When it ſignifies meaſure, it has often, but vi- 
tiouſly, /t in the plural. : | 
An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linen 
cloth, being buried for a fortnight's ſpace four fot 
deep within the earth, came fourth nu ways mouldy. - 
or rotten. . Haie. 
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FOO 

To For. v. n. [from the noun.) | 

7. To dance; to tread wantonly ; to trip. 

Lonely the vale and full of horror ſtood, 
Brown with the ſhade of a religious wood; 

The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy light ; 

He ſaw a quire of ladies in a round, 

That featly focting ſeem'd to ſkim the ground. 

| . Dryden. 

2. To walk; not ride ; not fly. 

By this the dreadful beaſt drew nigh to land, 
Tilt flying, and half foiting in his haſte, 
| | Fairy Queen. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do /. 
by vight. . Shakeſprare. 

The man ſet the boy upon the aſs, and 7-2-4 it 
him ſelf. | JA flrange. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, 
ho can ſin the fartheſt. Dryden Spari/p © yar. 

With them a man ſometimes cannot be a peni- 
tent, unleſs he alſo turns vagabond, and , it to 
Jeruſalem ; or wanders over this or that part of 
the world, to vifit the ſhrine of ſuch or ſuch a 
pretended ſaint, : South, 

To Foo r. v. g. 

1. To ſpurn; to kick. 

"You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
and ſ me as you ſpura a ſtranger cur over your 
threſhold. | Shakeſpeare. 

2. To ſettle; te begin to fix. 8 

What confed'racy have you with the traitors 
Shakeſ. King Lear. 

3- To tread. 

Saint Withold {-t-d thrice the wold: 

He met the night-mare, and her name told ; 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. 

| Shak: ſpear:”s King Lear. 

There haply by the ruddy damſel ſeen, 

Or ſhepherd boy, they featly foot the green. Tickel, 
4- To hold with the foot. Not in uſe. 
We are the earth, and they, 

Like moles within us, heave and caſt about; 
And till they foot and clutch their prey, 

They never cool, much leſs give out. 
Foo'TBALL. . /. | foot and ball. 

1. A ball commonly made of a blown bladder, 
caſed with leather, driven by the foot. | 

Am I ſo round with you as you with me, 

That like a f0:t4a/! you do ſpurn me thus? 

Shak:ſpeare. 

Such a Winter-piece ſhould be beautified with 
all manner of works and exerciſes of Winter ; as 
Footballs, ſelling of wood, and ſliding upon the ice. 

Peac ham. 


Herbert. 


As when a ſort of luſty ſhepherds try 
Their force at foctball, caxe of victory 
Makes them ſalute ſo rudely, breaſt to breaſt, 
That their encounter ſeems to rough for jeſt. 
Maller. 
One rolls along a football to his foes, 
One with a broken truncheon dels his blows. 


Dryden. | 


5 1 The ſport or practice of kicking the foot- 
all. 
He was ſenſible the common fortha!l was a very 
imperfect imitation of that exerciſe. 
Arvuthnit and Pope's Mart. Scribl, 
For. nf. [ fot andbry.] A low menial ; 
an attendant in livery. | | 
Was it difcretion, lords, to let this man, 
This honeſt man, ait like a lowſy Foot 
At chamber- door? Shakeſprare”s Hoy VIII. 
Though I had nobody to afliſt but a foctboy, yet 
I made ſhift to try a pretty number of things. 
Hoyle on Colgurs. 
Whenever he imazines advantages will redound 
to one of his f5:2b5y, by oppreilion of me, he never 
diſputes it. Sewwife. 
Foo'TBRIDGE. . ſ. | ſoct and idee.] A bridge 
en which paſſengers Walk; a narrow bridge. 
Pale:mon's ſhepherd, fearing the fortvridre was 
not ſtrong enougii, loaded it ſo long, 'till he broke 
that which would have born a bigger burden. 
Sidney. 
Foo'TCLOATHs 3. J. [ fot and cloth. ] A ſump- 
ter cloth 
3 
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Three times a-day my footcloath horſe did ſtumble, | 

And ſtarted when he looked upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the flaughterhouſe. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Fool ED. adj. from foct.] Shaped in the foot. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a 
goat. 7 | Grew, 

Foo'TFIGHT. n. f. | foot and fight.] A fight 
made on foot, in oppoſition to that on horſeback. 

So begin our fogpght in ſuch ſort, that we were 
well entered to blood of both ſides. Sidney. 

Foo'rnoLD. 2. J. | foot and bl.) Space to hold 
the foot; ſpace on which one may tread ſurely. 

All fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left 
it ſo little f0:tho/d, that the firſt blaſt laid it flat 
upon the ground. 325 LC Eftrange. 

He's at the top ; he has nothing above him to 
aſpire to, r.or any ſe2bold left him to come down 

y. | L'Eſtrange. 

Foo'TixG. u. ſ. [from foct.] 

1. Ground for the foot. 

I'll read your matter deep and dangerous; 

As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit 
As to o'erwalt a current, roaring loud, 

On the unſteadfaſt foting of a ſpear. Shakeſpeare. 
As Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 
Did ſhew the /c:trrg found, for all the flood. 

a ; Davies. 
In aſcents, every ſtep gained is a footing and help 
to the next. Holders Element ef Speech. 

2. Support : root. 5 

Set cloven ſtakes ; and, wond'rous to behold, 
Their ſharpen'd ends in earth their f02:ing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race. Dryd. V:rg. 

3. Baſis ; foundation. 

All thoſe ſublime thoughts take their riſe and 
footing here: the mind ſtirs not one jot beyond 
thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered. 

TED Lo: ke. 

The reaſoning faculties of the ſoul would not 
know how to move, for want of a foundation and 
footing in moſt men, who cannot trace truth to its 
fountain and original. Locke. 

4. Place; poſſeſſion. | Sp 

Whether the unctuous exalations are, 

Fir'd by the ſun, or ſeeming ſo alone ; 

Or each ſome more remote and ſlippery ſtar, 
Which loſes foating when to mortals ſhewn. Dryd. 

5. Tread; walk. : : 

As he forward moved his footing old, 

So backward ſtill was turned his wrinkled face. 


| Spenſer, 
I would outnight you did no body come: 
But hark, I hear the fou of a man. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of V 1160 
Break off, break off; I feel the different ſound 
Of ſome chaſte Hooting near about this ground. Milt. 
6. Dance, | | 
Make holiday: your ryeſtraw hats put on, 
And theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
7. Steps; road; track. | | 
He grew ſtrong among the Iriſh; and in his 
feoting his fon continuing, hath increaſed his ſaid 
name. Spenſer on Ireland, 


or like foolings up and down, impoffible to be 
traced. Bacon's II. ary VII. 
8. Entrance; beginning; eſtabliſhment. ö 
Ever ſince our nation had any foing in this land, 
the ſtate of England did deſire to perfect the con- 
queſt. | Davies. 
The defeat of colonel Bellaſis gave them their 
firſt footing in Yorkſhire. Clarendon 
No uſeful arts have yet found ſoting here: 
But all uataught and ſavage does appear. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor, 
9. State; condition; ſettlement. 
Gaul was on the ſame footing with Egypt, as to 
taxes. | x Arbuthact, 
Fo IK RR. u. f. | fort and lic.] A ſlave; 
an humble fawner ; one who licks the foot, 


itland | 
Thine own for ever; and I, thy Caliban, 
| For ay thy foulcker, 


\ 


Do that good miſchief which may make this 
no better than a fo» in a gay ccat, 


F Ff 
Foo'TMAY. . .. foot and man.] 
1. A ſoldier that marches and fights on foot. 


The numbers levied by her lieutenant did conſiſt 
of foctmen three millions, of horſemen one million. 


2. A low menial ſervant in livery. 
He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwiſe, 
with two horſes at either end, and two f9:tmer on 


3- One who practiſes to walk or run. 

Foo/TMANSHIP. n. J. [from footman. ] The art 
or faculty of a runner. 

The Iriſh archers eſpying this, ſuddenly broke 
up, and committed the ſafety of their lives to their 
nimble footmanſhip. Hayward, 

Yet, ſays the fox, I have baffled more of them 
with my wiles and ſhifts than eyer you did with 
your footmanſhip. L Eftrange. 

Foo Ac E. n. T. ¶ fort and pace. ] 

1. Part of a pair of ſtairs, whereon, after four 


or five ſteps, you arrive to a broad place, where 


you make two or three paces before you aſcend 
another ſtep, thereby to eaſe the legs in aſcending 
the reſt of the ſtairs. | Moon. 
2. A pace no faſter than a flow walk. 
Foo av. 2. .. [ fort and pad.] A highway- 
man that robs on foot, not on horſeback. 


way which will not admit horſes or carriages. 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 
Both ſtile and gate, horſeway and footpath, 
| Shak: ſpeare's King Lear. 

Foo/TrosT. . /. [| fot and pg. ] A poſt or 
meſſenger that travels on foot. 

For carrying ſuch letters, every thoroughfare 
weekly appointeth a ue whoſe diſpatch is well 
near as ſpeedy as the horſes. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


ſtirrup. 
Foo'TsTEP. n. /. [ fort and ftp.] 
1. Trace; track; impreſſion left by the foot. 
Clear-fighted reaſon wiſdom's judgments leads, 
And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her fo22/?eps treads. 
7 Denham, 
A man ſhall never want crooked paths to walk. 


| in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, 


wherever he has the f-9/?cps of others to follow. 
; . Lockes 

2. Token; mark ; notice given. 
Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our 


of Divine wiſdom and beneficence. Bentley's Ser m- 
3- Example. | | | 
Foo'Ts TOOL. n. .. Lit and ſtool.] Stool on 

which he that ſits places his feet. 
Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our ſeat, 

And made our ft//oo/ of ſecurity. 

So Shat-ſpears*s Henry VI. 
They whoſe ſacred office *tis to bring 
Kings to obey their God, and men their king, 
By theſe myſterious links to fix and tye 


Let echoing anthems make his praiſes known 
On earth, his feat, as in heaven his throne. 
| Rofcommte 

By the phraſe of worſhipping his foto, no 
more is meaut than worſhipping God at his Ve- 
75 oct. S tlling He: t, 

FOP. . . [ A word probably made by chance, 
and therefore without etymology. | A fimpleten ; 
4 coxcomb; a man of ſmall underſtanding and 
much oftentation ; a pretender; a man fond of 
ſhow, dreſs, and flutter ; an impertinent. 

A whole tribe of fops, | 

Got *tween afleer and wake. SI lep. King Lear 

When ſuch a poſitive abandon'd /p, 
Amoity his numerous abſurdities, 
Stum4les upon Tome tolerable line, 
L fret to fee them in ſuch company. Ryſcommun. 
The leopard's beauty, without the fox's wit, is 
LA ſtrauge. 
In a dull ſtream, which moving flow, 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


You hardly tee the chu rent flow ; 
| | When 
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Raleigh's Hiſtory, 


each ſide. | Bacon. 
Like footmen running before coaches, 
To tell the inn what lord approaches. Prior. 


Foo T ATH. 7. . [ foot and path. | A narrow _ 


Foo'TSTALL, #./. foot and fall. } A woman's | 


ſyſtem, if there we may trace any viſible p. 


Men to the {,-2/foo{ of the Deity. D:nham's Sof bye 
Like running weeds, that have no certain root ; | 


till to women. 


FOR 


hen a ſmall breeze obſtructs the courſe, 

It whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and ſtraws, and feathers : 
The current of a female mind 

Stops thus, and turns with ey'ry wind; 

Thus whirling round, together draws — 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and ſtraws. Swift. 

Fo/erooDLE. n. ſ. [ fop and doodle. ] A fool 
an inſignificant wretch. | : 

Where ſturdy butchers broke your noddle, 
And handled you like a e. Hudibras, 

Fo'eyERv. n./. [from fop.] 

1. Folly ; impertinence. 

Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe, Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Ven. 
* 1 was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiltineſs of my 
mind, the ſudden ſurprize of my powers, drove 
the groſſneſs of the foppery into a received belief, 
in deſpiglit of the teeth of all rhyme and reaſon, 
that they were fairies. Shakeſp. Mer. Wives of Wind. 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that 
when we are ſick in fortune, often the 1urfeits of 
our own behaviour, we make guilty of our diſaſt- 
ers, the ſun, the moon, and ftars, as if we were 
villains on necellity. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 

2. Affectation of ſhow or importance; ſhowy 
folly. . | 

Fg Foolery ; vain or idle practice; idle affecta- 
tion. 

They thought the people were better let alone 
in their fopperies, than to be ſuffered to break looſe 
from that ſubjection which your ſuperſtition Kept 
them 1n. | Stilling fleet. 

But though we fetch from Ttaly and France 
Our fopperies of tune, and modes of dance, 

Our ſturdy Britons fcorn to borrow ſenſe. Granv. 

I with I could fay quaint fopperies were wholl 
abſent from graver ſubjects. Saſh 

For ps H. adj. [from fop.] 

1. Fooliſh ; idle; vain. 

Fools ne'er had leſs grace in a year; 

For wife men are grown foppi/Þ, 

And know not how their wits to wear. 

Their manners are ſo apiſh. Shak ſp. K. Lear. 

2. Vain in ſhow 3 fooliſhly oftentatious ; vain 
of dreſs, s 

'ich him the preſent ſtill ſome virtues have; 
The vain ar2ſprightly, and the ſtupid grave; 
The fluthful negligent, the ſopp:;/h neat ; 

The lewd are airy, and the fly diſcreet. Garth, 

The Romans grew extremely expenſive and fop- 
7 ; ſo that the emperor Aurelian forbid men 
that variety of colours on their ſhoes, allowing it 
| Ai buthnot. 

You would know who is rude and ill-natured, 
who is vain and f7:ppi/D, who lives too high, and 
who is in debt. 5 

Fo'rPISHLY. adv, | from foppi/ſh.] Vainly; oſ- 


tentatiouſly. 


FolrpfsUN ESS. n. f. from foppiſh.] Vanity; 
ſhowy or oftentatious vanity. 

For Ng. 2. J. | from fop.] A petty fop; an 
under-rate coxcomb. | 

Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, | 
And, with his taylor, ſhare the /o/ing's heart. 

| Tickel, 
FOR. prep. pon, Saxon; vcor, Dutch. 


1. Becauſe of. 


That which we for our unworthineſs are afraid 


to crave, our prayer is, that God for the worthi- 


nefs of his Son would notwithitanding vouchſafe | 


to grant. Hooker, 
Edward and Richard 
With fiery eyes ſparkling for very wrath, 
Are at our backs, Shak {pcare's Henry IV, 
Speak, good Cominius ; 
Leave nothing out for length. Shakeſpeare. 
% as much as the queſtion cannot be ſcanned, 


unleſs the time of Abraham's journey be conſider- 


ed of, J will ſearch into a tradition concerning his 
travels. Raleigb's Hiſtory, 

An aſtrologer ſaith, if it were not for two 
things that are conſtant, no individual would laſt 
vine moment, Bacon. 


] 


FOR 


For as much as it is a fundamental law in the 
Turkiſh empire, that they may, without any other 
provocation, make war upon Chriſtendom for the 
propagation of their laws ; ſo the Chriſtians may 
at all times, as they think good, be upon the pre- 
yention. Bacan's War with Spain. 

The governour, ſallying out, took great ſtore of 
victual and warlike proviſion, which the Turks 
had for haſte left behind them. Kinolles's Hiſtory. 

T heir offer he willingly accepted, knowing that 
he was not able to keep that place three days, for 
lack of victuals. | Knoles. 

Quit, quit, f9r ſhame ; this will not move, 

This cannot take her : | 

If of herſelf ſhe will not love, 

Nothing can make her. Suckling. 

Care not for frowns or ſmiles. Den. Sophy, Prod. 

The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and 1s the 
wickeder for hoping. Hammonds Pract, Catechiſm. 

Let no man, for his own poverty, become more 
oppreſſing in his bargains ; but quietly recommend 
his eſtate to God, and leave the ſucceſs to him. 

Taylor. 

Perſons who have loſt more of their grinders, 
having been compelled to uſe three or four only 
in chewing, wore them ſo low that the inward 
nerve lay bare, and they would no longer for pain 
make uſe of them. Ray on the Creation. 

I but revenge my fate ; diſdain'd, betray'd, 
And ſutfring death, for this ungrateful maid. 

Dryden, 

Sole on the barren ſands, the ſufFring chie 
Roar'd out for anguith, and indulg'd his grief. 

For his long abſence church and ſtate did groan, 
Madneſs the pulpit, faction ſeized the throne. 

| Dryden. 

Nor with a ſuperſtitious fear is aw'd 
For what befals at home, or what abroad. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

T, my own judge, condemn'd myſelf before ; 

For pity, aggravate my crime no more. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burnt th' imperial town, 
Shriek'd for the downfal in a doleful cry, 
For which their guiltleſs lords were doom'd to die. 
| Dryden. 

Children, diſcountenanced by their parents for 
any fault, find a refuge in the careſſes of fooliſh 
flatterers.1 Locke, 

A ſound mind in a ſound body is a ſhort but full 
deſcription of a happy ſtate in this world: he that 
has theſe two has little more to wiſh for, and he 
that wants either of them will be but little better 
for any thing elſe. Locke. 

The middle of the gulph is remarkable for tem- 
peſts. Addiſon. 

My open'd thought to joyous proſpect raiſe, 
And for thy mercy let me ſing thy praife. Prior. 

Which beſt or worſt you could not think; 

And die you mult for want of drink. Prior, 

It is a moſt infamous ſcandal upon the nation, 


to reproach them for treating foreigners with con- 


tempt. Swift. 

We can only give them that liberty now for 
ſomething, which they bave ſo many years exer- 
ciſed for nothing, of railing and ſcribbling againſt 


Us. ö Sabi t. 
Your ſermons will be leſs valuable, for want of 
time. Swift. 


2. With reſpect to; with regard to. 
Rather our ſtate's defective for requital, 
Than we to ſtretch it out. Shakeſpeare's Coriol. 
A paltry ring ö 
That ſhe did give me, whoſe poeſy was, 
Fer all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upou a Knife ; love me, and leave me not. 
Shakeſpeare, 
| For all the world, 
As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It was young counſel for the perſons, and vio- 
lent counſel for the matters. Bacor's Efſays. 


Popularity youth; but For the moral part, perhaps, 


Authority followeth old men, and fayour and | 


FOR 
| youth will have the pre-eminence, as age hath for 
the politick. Baocon's Eſſays. 

Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely ob- 
ſerved in their effects; that is, what kind of co- 
met for magnitude or colour, produceth what kind 
of effects. Bacon's Eſſays. 

For me, if there be ſuch a thing as I. Walkr. 

He ſaith theſe honours conſiſted in preſerving 
their memories, and praiſing their virtues ; but for 
any matter of worſhip towards them, he utterly 
denies it. Stlling ſiret. 

Our laws were for their matter foreign. Halls. 

Now for the government, it is abſolute monar- 
chy ; there being no other laws in China hut the 
king's command. Temple. 

For me no other happineſs I own, 

Than to have born no iſſue to the throne. ö 
Dryden's Tyrant Love. 

For me, my ſtormy voyage at an end, 

I to the port of death ſecurely tend. Dryd. Ain. 

After death, we ſprights have juſt natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures. 

Drydene 

Such little waſps, and yet fo full of ſpite ; 

For bulk mere inſects, yet in miſchief ſtrong. 
y Tate's Juvenal. 

Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of 
the ſenſe in general; but for particulars and cir- 
cumſtances, he continually lops them. 

Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
Lo, ſome are vellom, and the reſt as good, 
For all his lordſhip knows, but they are wood. 
Po Co 

3. In this ſenſe it has often as before it. N 

As for Maramaldus the general, they had no juſt 
cauſe to miſlike him, being an old captain of great 
experience. Knolle s. 

4. In the character of. 

If a man can be fully aſſured of any thing for a 
truth, without having examined, what is there 
that he may not embrace for trutngß?ꝰ Loc te. 

She thinks you favour'd: 
But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. 
A. Philips. 
Say, is it fitting, in this very field. 
This field, where from my youth I've been a 
carter, 
I, in this field, ſhould die for a deſerter ? 

5. With reſemblance of. 

I hear for certain, and do ſpeak the truth, 
The gentle York is up. Shakeſ. Henry IV. 

Now, now for ſure, deliverance is at hand, 
The kingdom ſhall to Iſrael be reſtor d. Milton. 

The ſtartling ſteed was ſeiz d with ſudden fright, 
And, bounding o'er the pommel caſt the knight: 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 

He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for _ 


Gaye 


6. Conſidered as; in the place of. 
Our preſent lot appears . 
Fer happy, though but ill; for ill, not worſt, 
If we procure not to ourſelves more woe. Milian. 
The council-table and ſtar-chamber held for ho- 
nourable that which pleafed, and for juſt that which 
profited. Clarendons 
7. In advantage of; for the ſake of. 
An ant is a wiſe creature for itſelf ; but it is a 
ſhrewd thing in an orchard. Bacon. 
He refuſed not to die for thofe that killed him, 
and ſhed his blood for ſome of thoſe that ſpilt 3 
9 
Shall I think the world was made for a 
And men are born for kings, as beaſts for men, 
Not for protection, but to be devoured ? 
| Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 
For thoſe our criticks much confide in; 
Though merely writ at firſt for filling, 
To raiſe the yolume's price a ſhilling. Swift, 
8. Conducive to; beneficial to. | 
It is for the general good of human ſociety, and 
conſequently of particular perſons, to be true and. 
juſt ; and it is for men's health to be temperate. _ 
Tilltaſon, 
It can never be for the intereſt of a believer to 


do ms a miſchief, becauſe be is ſure, ** the 


FOR 


balance of accounts, to find himſelf a lofer by it. | 
Hddifen's Se tolor. 
9. With intention of going to a certain place. 
We ſailed from Peru , China and Japan. Pac. 
As the was brought fr England, ſhe was caſt 
away near Harwich laven. 
We lailed directly jor Genoa, and had a fair 
wind. Addijon. 
10. In comparative reſpect. 
For tuſks with indian clephants he ſtrove, 
And ſove's own thunder from his mouth he 
drove. Dryer : 
11. With appropriation to. 
Shadow will ierve / tummer : prick mm; for 
we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the muſter- 


Os. Shake ſprare's Henry IV. 
At ter O an expreſſion of Q<are, 
0 /- amoſe of fire, that would aſcend 


The brighteſt heaven of i: AVention ! 

Shae α,,ꝗ Henry V. Prologue, 

T2. In account of in ſolution of. 

Thus much che beginning and progreſs of 
the deluge. B. Act Th oy of 1 bh: Earth. 

14. In lucing to as a motive. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal rea- 
ſon fr that which we call virtue, and agamit that 
which we call vice. Zl an. 

Is. In expeRati on of. 

He mutt be back again by one and twenty, to 
marry and propagate : the father cannot ſtay any 
longer fr the portion, nor the mother for a new | 
ſet of babies to play with. Locke. 

15. Noting power or poſſibility. 

For a holy perſon to be e p for one whom 
Al men eſteem a ſaint, t to fear leſt himſelf become | 
a devil, is as hard as for a prince to ſubmit imfelf 
to be guided by tutors Taylor. 

175 "Noting Gepet: lence. 

The ours of outw ard objects, br ought into a 
darkened room, depend / their viſibility upon the 
dimneſs of the light they are beheld by. 

Hoyle on Colours, 

18. In preventiop of; for fear of. 

Corn being had down, any way ye allow, 

Should w ither as needeth for burning in mow. 

Tu 
And, Vr the time ſhail not ſeem _—_— 

I'll tell thee what befel me on a da; 

In this ſeif place. Shakeoypear.”s = VI. 

There rate be no alleys with hedges at the hi- 
ther end, for letting your profpect upon this fair 
hedge from the green: nor at the farther end, fr 
letting your proſpect from the hedge Through the 
arches upon the heath. Beacons Efſays. 

She wrapped him cloſe Fen catching cold. 

Lovelace. 

19. In remedy of. | 

Sometimes hot, ſometimes cold things ere good 
Vr the toothach, Gurretſon, 

20. In exchange of. 

He made confiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of 
the law, before he quitted that profeiſion for this 
of poetrv. 

21. In the place of; inſtead of. 

To make him copious is to alter his character; 
and to tranſlate him line for line is impoſſible. 

P's vd. 
We take a falling meteor for a ſtar. Cowlzy. 
2. In ſupply of; to terve in the place of, 

Moſt of our ingenious young men take up ſome 
cried-up Engliſh poet for their model, adore him, 
and imitate him, as they think, without knowing 
wherein he is defective. 3 

23. Through a certain duration. 

Some pleaſe for once, ſome will for ever ples. 

Rye A901. 

Thoſe who fleep without dreaming, can never 
be convinced that their thoughts are for four ours. 
buſy, without their knowing it. lo: 

The adminiſtration of this bank is for life, 3 
partly in the hands of the chief citizens. 

Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 

Since, hir'd for life, thy ſervile muſe muſt fing 
Succeflive conqueſts, and a glorious king; 

And bring him laurels, Wwhatſoe er they coſt. 


Prior. 


that bleſſed Saviour, who to highly deſerves of us. 


able #3 company. 


of. 


D ryde Hs 


-FOR 


To guide ths tan's bright chariot for a day. 
Garth's Ovid. 
24. In ſearch f; in queſt of. 
Philoſophers have run ſo far back. fer arguments 
of comfort againſt pain, as to doubt whether there 
were any ſuch thing; and yet, for all that, when 
any great evil has been upon them, they would 
cry out as lond as other men. 
25. According to. 
Chymiſts have not been able, for aught is vul- 
carly known, by fire alone to ſeparate true ſulphur 
from antimony. Boyle. 
26. Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs. 
Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for You. 
Shakeſpeare 
15 he be brave, he's ready for the ſtroke. Dr yden. 
. In hope of; for the ſake of; noting the 
final cauſe. 
How quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object ! 
Fon this the foulith, over-careful fathers, 
Have broke their fleeps with thought, their 
+ brains with care, 
Their bones with induſtry : for this, engroſs'd 
The canker'd heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold : 
For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
Their ſons w. ith arts and martial exerciles. 
Shak. ſpeare's Henry IV. 
The kingdom of God was firſt rent by ill coun- 
fel ; upon which countel there are ſet, fur our in- 
ſtruction, two marks. Bacon. 
Whether ſome hero's fate, 

In words worth dying /e, he celebrate. Crley, 
For he writes not for money, nor for praiſe, 
Nor to be call'd a wit, nor to wear bays. Denham. 
There we ſhall ſee, a fight worthy dying , 


Boyle. 
He is not diſpoſed to be a fool, and to be miſe- 
| Tulotf91. 
Yen death's become to me no dreadful name; 
In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 
I {aw him, and contemn'd him firlt for you. 
Dr 'yden's AHureng 7 2606. 
For this, 'tis needful to prevent her ar t, 
And fire with love the proud Phœnician's heart. 
Dx "Ve den's Vis gil. 
Some pray for riches ; riches they obtain; 
But watch'd by robbers, %% their Wealth are 
ſlam. Dryden. 
Let them, who truly would appear my friends, 
Employ their 1vwords like mine % noble ends, 
Dryden's Aur "Ng che. 
28. Of tendency to; towards. 
The kettle to the top was hoiſt:; 
But nh its upi:de down, to thow 
Its inclination fo: below. Sa.,. 
29. In favour of; on the part of; on the fide 


Ye ſuppoſe the laws for winch ve ſtrive are 
found in Scr:pture ; but thofe not againtt which 
we ſtrive. Hor, Preface, 
It becomes me not to draw. my pen in the de- 
fence of a bad cauie, when I have io. often drawn 
it % a good one. Dryden. 

Jove was jor Venus; but he fear'd his wife. 
den. 

He 75 the world was made, not us alone. 

{ owl. y. 
They muſt be void of all zeal 2 God's honour, 
who do not with fighs and tears intercede wit! 


30, Noting accommodation or ad: ph ation. 
F ortune, if there be ſuch 5 tuin as ſhe, 
Sp:es that I bear ſo well nei tyr. my, 
That the thinks notlin, elle ſo fit for me. 
; Denne. 
A few rules of logick are thought ſufficient, in 
his caſe, ſ thule who pretend to the higheſt im- 
provement. Locke. 
It is fr wicked men to dread God ; but a vir- 
tuous inan may have undiſtui bed thoughts, even 
of the Juſtice of God. 


The youth tranſported, aſks without delay 


Til! oon. g 


tion as they are capable of. 


and periſh with them. 


| either fide. 


him. Smalriel ge. 
Ariſtotle is for poetical juſtice, Dennis. 
They are alt fr rank and foul feeding. Fellen. 


f | 


FOR 


His country has good havens, both. for the Adric 
atick and Mediterranean. Addijon on Italy, 
Perſia is conmodiouſly ſituated for trade both 
by ſea and land. Artuthngt n Coins, 
Scholars are frugal of their words, aud not 
willing to let any go for ornament, if they will not 
ſerve for uſe. ' Felton, 
31. With intention of, 
And by that juſtice haſt remoy'd the cauſe 

Of thoſe rude tempeſts, which, V rapine ſent 


Too oft, alas, involy'd the innocent. Falter, 
Here huntſmen with deliglit may read 
How to chaſe dogs for ſcent or fpeed. Maller. 


God hath made ſome things h as long a dura. 
Ti'ltfor's JErmons, 
For this, from Trivia's temple and her wood, 
Are courlois driven, who ſhed their maſters 
blood, : Dryden. 
Such examples ſhould be ſet before them, as 
patterns o their daily imitation. Locke. 
The next queſtion uſually is, what is it for? Locks, 
Achilles is for revenging himſelf upon Aga- 
memnon, by means of HeRor. 

| Broom:'s View of Epick Poo 

32. e ; belonging to. 

It we e not for 3 your quiet, nor your £80d, 
Nor N my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. Shak p. Othells 

Th offers he doth make, 
Were not ye him to give, nor them to take. 

Dame! 

It were more for his honour to raiſe his ſiege, 


it by force. Kas“. 
Jeſts r Dutchmen and Engliſh boys. Cew/:y, 
Is it for you to ravage ſeas and land, 

Vnauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command [ 

Dx cle NsS Firg ils Mind, 

This fire already ſigns him fo» the ſkies, 

And marks the feat amidſt the deities. Dryd. A. 

It is a reaſonable account fo any man to give, 
why he does not live as the greateſt part of ihe 
world do, that he has no mind to die as they do, 
Till9!jots 

33- Notwithſtanding. 

This, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
might be the ſelf- ſame form which Philojudæus 
expreiteth. Hauler. 

God's deſertion ſhall, 72+ ought he knows, the 
next iu e ſapervenc. Decay of Viety, 

Pr obability ſuppotes that a thing may or may 
not be ſo, for any thing yet certainly determined on 
South, 

Fur any thing that legally appears to the con- 
trary, it may be a . to fright us. 


If ſuch vaſt maſſes of matter had been ſituated 

nearer to the ſun, or to each other, as they might 

as caſily have been, for any mechanical or fortu- 

itous agent, they muſt neceſſarily have cauſed a 

confiderable ditorder in the whole ſyſtem. Raule "Yo 
34. Tothe uſe of; to be uſed in. 

The oak for nothing ill, 

The oſier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. 

8 ver. 

Your underſtandings are not bright es for 


| the exerciſe of the higheſt acts of reaſon. Tillotſon. 


35- In. conſequence of. 
For love they force through thickets of the 
Wood, 
They climb the eepy hills and ſtem the flood. 
Di y deu. 
36. In recompence of ; In return of. 
Now, for ſo many giorious ections done, 
For pe ace at home, and fr the publick wealth, 
I mean to crown a bowl for Cæſar's health 
Beſides, in gratitude / ſuch high matters, 
know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. 
D: dans Per ſcus. 
Firſt the wily wizard muſt be caught; _ 
For unconſtrain'd, he nothing tells for naught. 
Dryder's Vir gil. 
37. In proportion to. 
He is not very tall, yet for his years he's tall. 
Shakeſpear Go 


As he could ſee clear, for thoſe times, through 


u peritition 


than to ſpend ſo many good men in the winning of 


Sou, Drapier's Letters. 
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this enterprize. 


_ the hands of the living God. 
2. Becauſe; ou this account that. It is in this 


FOR 


Fuperſtition; ſo he would be blinded, now and 
then, by human policy. 5 Bacon's Henry VII. 
Exalted Socrates! divinely brave 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave ; 
Too noble for revenge. Dryden's Juvenal. 
38. By means of; by interpoſition of. 
Moral conſideration can no way 3 the ſenſi- 
e appetite, were it not for the will. 
— SHEER : / Hale's Origin of Manzind. 
Of ſome calamity we can have no relief but 
from God alone ; and what would men do in 1 uch 
a caſe, if it were not for God? Tilloſon. 
39. In regard of; in preſervation of. I can for 
wry /ife, is, I cannot if my life might be ſaved by it. 
I bid the raſcal knock upon your gate; 
But could not get him for my heart. Shakeſp. 
I cannot for my heart leave a room, before 1 
have thoroughly examined the papers paſted upon, 
the walls. Addiſon's Spectator. 
40. For all. Notwithſtanding. 


Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's | 


apparel, I will be the more womanith ; ſince 1 
atlure you, for all my apparel, there is nothing 
1 deſire more than fully to prove my ſelf a mati in 
Sidney. 

For all the carefulneſs of the Chriſtiaus the 
Englith bulwark was undetermined by the enemy, 
and upon the fourth of September part thereof 
was blown up. Ano les“ Hiſtory. 

But as Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 
Did thew ſhe footing ſound for all the flood. 

| Davies. 

They reſolute, for all this, do proceed 
Unto that judgment. | Daniel. 

If we apprehend the greateſt things in the 
world of the emperor of China or Japan, we are 
well enough contented, for all that, to let them 
govern at home. Stilliug leet. 

Though that very ingenious perſon has antici- 
pated part of what I ſhould ſay, yet you will, for 
al! that, expect that I ſhould give you a fuller ac- 
count. Boyle on Colsurs. 

She might have paſſed over ſuch bufineſſeſs; but 
my rabble is not to be mumbled up in filence, for 
al, her pertneſs. | Dryden. 

For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from 
all his greatneſs, and forced to end his days in a 
mean condition. South, 

41. For 7», In the language uſed two centuries 
ago, for vas commonly uted before 7», the ſign of 
the infinitive mood, to note the final cauſe. As, I 
come for te tee you, for I love to fee you: in the 
ſame fenſe with the French per, Thus it is uſed 
in the tranſlation of the Bible. But this dittinc- 
tion was by the beit writers ſometimes forgotten; 
and for, by wrong uſe, appearing ſuperfluous, is 
now always omitted. 

Who tall let me now 
On this vile body for to wreak my wrong? 
EL Fairy Queen. 
A large poſterity 
Up to your happy palaces may mount, 
Of bleited ſaints. for t increaſe the count. Spenſer, 

Theſe things may ſerve for io repreſent how 
Juſt cauſe of fear this kingdom may have towards 
Spain. HÞacon, 

FoR. conj. 

1. The word by which the reaſon is introduced 
of ſomething advanced before. 

Heav'n eo:h with us as we with torches deal, 
Not light them for themſelves ; for it our virtues 
Pid not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. 

Shak. ſpe. e's Mea fare for Meaſure. 

Old huſbandmen T at Sabinum know, 

Who for another year dig, plow, and fow ; 

For never any man was yet ſo old, 

But hop'd his life one Winter more would hold. 
| Deubam. 

Tell me what kind of thing is wit? 


Fr the firſt matter loves variety leſs. Corley. 


Thus does he fooliſhly who, for fear of auy|. 


thing in this world, ventures to diſpleaſe God; fur 
in ſo doing he runs away from men, and falls into 


Till ſon, 


| of the tree corrupteth into ſome preternatural f 


F OR 


ſenſe properly followed by ht, and without it is 
elliptical. This ſenſe is almoſt obſolete. 

1 doubt not but great troops would be ready to 
run ; yet for that the worſt men are moſt ready to 
remove, I would with them choſen by diſcretion 
of wile men. Spenjer on Irelund. 

Jealous ſouls will not be anſwer d ſo: 
They are not ever jealous for a cauſe, | 
But jealous for they're jealous, Shakeſp. Othelh. 

Heaven defend your good ſouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant; 

For ſhe is with me. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

Nor ſwell'd his breaſt with uncouth pride, 
That heav'n on him above his charge had laid ; 
But, /o, his great Creator would the ſame, 

His will increas'd ; fo fire augmenteth flame. 
Fairfox. 

Many excreſcences of trees grow chiefly where 

the tree is dead or faded; for that the natural ſap 


ſobſtance. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
2. For as much, In regard to that; in conſidera- 
tion of. 3 
For as much as in publick prayer we are not only 
to conſider what is needful, in refpæct of God; 
but there is alſo in men that which we muſt re- 
card : we ſomewhat incline to length, leſt over- 
quick ditpatch ſhould give occafion to deem, that 
the thing itſelf is but little accounted of. Hooker. 
For as much 2s the thirſt is intolerable, the pa- 
tient may be indulged the free uſe of ſpaw water. 
Lrbuthnot o Diet. 
4. For <vby. Becanſe; for this reaſon that. 
Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces ; for 
why, Solyman purpoſing to draw the emperor into 
battle, had brought no pieces of battery with him. 
5 Anolles. 
To Fo'RAGE. v. n. [from fori:, abroad, Latin. | 
1. To wander far; to rove at a diſtance. Not 
in ute. 
Forage, and run 
To meet diſpleaſure tarther from the doors, 
And grapple with him, ere he come ſo nigh. 
Shakeſpear:”s Ring John. 
2. To wander in ſearch of ſpoil, generally of 
proviſions. 
As in a ſtormy night, 
Wolves, urged by their raging appetite, 
Forage for prey. | Denham. 
There was a brood of young larks in the corn, 
and the dam went abroad to forage for them. 
L' Eftranye. 
Nor dare they ſtray 
When rain is promis'd or a ſtormy day; 
But near the city walls their wat'rins take, 
Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
3. To ravage; to feed on ſpoil. 
His moſt mighty facher on a hill 
Stood ſmiling, to behold his lion's whelp 
For.ge in blood of French nobility. 
Sht:ſpeares Henry V. 
To Fo'2acx. v. a. To plunder; to ſtrip; to 
ſpoil. s 
They will both ſtrengthen all the country round, 
and alfo be 2s continual holds for her majeſty, if 
the people ſhonld revolt; for without ſuch it is 
eaty to /5rage and over-run the whole land. 
: Spenſer on Ireland. | 
The viatorious Philiſtines were worſted by the 
captivated ark, which forzped their country more 
than a conquering army. South. 
FORAGE. u. /. | fourage, German and French; 
from is, Latin. 
1. Search of proviſions; the act of feeding 
abroad. 
One way a band ſele& from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat meadow ground; or fleecy flock, 
Ewes ana their dleating lambs, over the plains 
Their booty. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. Pruviſions ſought abroad. 
Some ober the publick magazines preſide 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. | 
Dryden's Georg. 


FOR 
Provided forage, our ſpent arms renew'd. 
Dryden Fables, 
Fora MINOUS, adj. [from foramen, Lain.) Full 
of holes; perforated in many places; porous. 

Soft and foramineus bodies, in the firſt creation 
of the ſound, will deaden it; but in the paſſage of 
the ſound they will admit it better than harder bo- 
die. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

To FORBE/AR. v. ». pret. I forbore, anciently 
ar bare; part. forborn. | popbznan, Saxon. For has 
in compoſition the power of priyation ; as, for- 
bear ; or depravation; as, forſwear, and other 
powers not eaſily explained. ] 

1. To ceaſe from any thing; to intermit. 

Who can for&car to admire and adore him who 
weighed the mountains in icales, and the hills 
in a balance. Chcyne. 

2. To pauſe; to delay. 

I pray you, tarry : pauſe a day or two, 

Before you hazard; for in chuſing wrong, 
I loſe your company; therefore forbear a while, 
| Shk:ſpearee 

3. To omit voluntarily; not to do; to abſtain. 

He forbare to go forth. I Sa. XXill. I 3» 

At this he ſtarted, and /5-49rc to ſwear 3: 

Not out of conſcience of the ſin, but fear. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The wolf, the lion, and the bear, s 
When they their prey iu pieces tear, 
To quarrel with themſelves forbear. Denham. 
4. To reftrain any violence of temper ; to be pa- 
tient. . - 8 

By long forberrexce is a prince perſuaded, and a 
ſoft tongue breaketh the bone. Prov. xxv. 15. 

To FORBEAR, v. Ms 

I. To decliue; to avoid voluntarily. 

Forbear his preſence, until time hath qualified 
the heat of his diſpleaſure. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 

S angry bulls the combat do eur, 

When from the wood a lion does appear. Walter. 

2. To abltain from; to ſhun to do; to omit. 

If it paſſed only by the houſe of peers, it ſnould 
be looked upon à invalid and void, and execution 
ſhould be thereupon forborx or ſuſpended. Clarend. 

There is not any one action whatſoever which 
a man ought to do, or to fo-bcar, but the Scripture 
will give him a clear precept or prohibition for it. 

South. 

4. To ſpare; to treat with clemency. 

With all lowline's and meeknetfs, with long ſuf- 


fering, forbraring one another in love. Eph iv. 2. 


4. To withhold. 
Forbear thee from meddling with 
with me, that he deſtroy thee not. | 
2 Chromcles xxxv. 21. 
ForBrE/ARANCE. #. ſ. [from forvear.] 
1. The care of avoiding or ſkunning any thing; 
negation of practice. 
True nobleneſs would 
Learn him f:rbearance from ſo foul a wrong. | 
Shak ſpeare,» 
This may convince us how vaſtly greater a plea- 
ſure is conſequent upon the f--b-arance of fin, than 
can potlibly accompany the commiſſion of it. 
va South, 
Liberty is the power a man has to do, or forbear 
doing, any particular action, according as its doing 
or forvearance has the actual preference in the mind, 
| Locke. 


God, who is. 


2. Intermiſſion of ſomething. 

3. Command of temper. 

Have a continent forbearauce, *till the ſpeed of 
his rage goes flower. Shakeſpare's King Lear. 
Lenity; delay of puniſhment ;-mildneis. 

Nor do I take notice of this inftance of ſeverity 
in our own country to juſtity ſuch a proceeding, 
but only to difplay the mildneſs and forbearance 
made uſe of under the reign of his preſent ma- 
jeſty. Addi ſon's Fre holder. 
He applies to our gratitude by obligations of. 
kindneſs and Þeneficence, of long ſutfering and 
forberrance. Heger . 

Fois = ARER. u. ſ. [from ferbear.] An intei = 
mitter; interceptor of any thing. | 

The Weſt as a father all goodneſs doth bring, 


3. Proviſions in general. 
Ws i 


3 ford earer no manner of thing, 740 


87. 
Ts 


FOR 


T2 FORBID. 2. a. pret. I forbade z part. form 


bidi- or forbid, | ꝓonbeodan, Saxon; verbieden, 
Dutch.) 
I. To prohibit ; to interdit any thing. 
A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean ; 
kave I not forbid her my houſe ? 
Shakeſpeare” s Merry Wives of Windſor. 
It 1s 
The practice and the purpoſe of the king, 
From whoſe obedience Id my ſoul. 
By taſting of that fruit forb:d, 
* here they fought knowledge, they did rr find. 
avis, 


The voice of reaſon, in all the dictates of na- 


Shakeſ. 


tural morality, ought carefully to be attended to, 


ty, a ſtrict obſervance of what it commands, but 
eſpecially of what it forb:d:, South, 

All hatred of perfons, by very many Chriſtian 
principles, we are moſt Ws ms and * 


bly For bid. Sprat. 
The chaſte and holy race 
Are all erb idden this polluted place. 
Dryden's Excid. 


2. To command to forbear any thing. 

She with ſo ſweet a rigour forbad him, that he 
durſt not rebel. Sedrey. 

They bave determined to conſume all thoſe 
things that God hath forbidden them to eat by his 
Jaws. Judith, xi. 12. 

38. To oppoſe ; to hinder. 

The moiſture being forbidden to come up in 
the plant, ſtayeth longer in the root, and fo di- 
L:teth it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The plaiſter alone would pen the humour, and 
1% exaſperate it as well as f:rbid new humour. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the ſight ! 
O teach m2 to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd. 


Dryden, 


4. To . to blaſt. Now obſolete. To 
2:4 is in old language to fray; to forvid therefore 
is to cr ſe, 

Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid; 
Ke mall live a m an forbid. 

7o Forurp. v. n. To utter a prohibition, 

Now the good gods forbid, 

That our renown'd Rome p 

Should now eat up her own! Shak. Coriolanus. 

FoRrBlVDDANCE. ». /. B Prohibi- 
tion; ecict againſt any thing. 

How haſt thou yielded to tranſereſ 

The ſtrict forbiddance! how to violate 

The ſacred fruit forbidden? 

Milton's Paradiſe Loſi. 

ForBIrDDESNLY. adv. | from forbid. ] In an 
unlawful manner. | 

With zl confidence ae ſwears, as he had ſeen't, 
That you have touch'd his queen bidde. 

Sh 1k ſpeare, 

Forxri/DDER. ». . [from for 57d. One that 
prolibits; one that enacts a prohibition. 

This was a bold accuſation of God, making the 
e of good the contriver of evil, and the 

ele, of the crime an abettor of the fact pro- 
7 85 
Other care, perhaps, 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great forbidder / Miltm's Paradſe Loft. 

Fokzrbpixd. 
Raising abhorrence ; repelling approach; cauſing 
aver fon: 

Tragedy was made forbidding and horrible. 

4. Hill. 

FORCE. ». /. [frce, French; fortis, Latin.) 

7. Strength; vigour ; might; active power. 

He never could maintain his part but in the 
fe of his will. Shak, Much Ado about Nothing. 

A ſhip, which hath ſtruck ſail, doth run 
Ey E 560 of that force which before it won. Donne. 

Violence. 
Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the 0 crown, 
 F hich now they hold by es and not by right. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Brown. 


participial adj. ſ from forbid.] 


| 


FOR 


The ſhepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by Nr ce enjoy d; 
But I by free conſent. 

3- Virtue ; efficacy. 

Manifeſt it is, that the very majeſty and holi- 
neſs of the place where God is worihipped, hath, 


Dryden, 


in regard of us, great virtue, force aud efficacy; 


for that it ſerveth as a ſenſible help to ſtir vp de- 
votion. Hooker. 
No definitions, no ſuppoſiticns of any ſect, are 
of force enough to deſtroy conſtant . 
OCREs 
4. Validneſs; power of law. 
A teſtament is of force after men are dead. 
Heb, ix. 17. 
Not long in 2 ce this charter ſtood ; 
Wanting that al, it muſt be ſeal'd in blood. Deb. 
5. Armament ; - wrarlike preparation. Often 
forces in the plural, 
O Thou; whoſe captain I account myſelt, 
Look on my force; with a gracious eye. 


Shakeſpeare's "Richard III. 


The ſecret of the power of Spain conſiſteth in 
a yeteran army, compounded of miſcellany forces 
of all nations. Bacon. 

A greater force than that which here we find, 
Ne'er preſs'd the ocean, nor employ'd the wind. 

Waller, 

Thoſe victorious forces of the rebels were not 
able to ſuſtain your arms. Dryden. 

6. Deſtiny ;- neceſſity ; fatal compulſion. 

To FORCE. v. a. [from the ons ) 

1. To compel ; to conſtrain. 

Dangers are light, if they once ſeem light ; and 
more dangers have deceived men than forced 
them. Bacon. 

I have been forced to uſe the cant words 'of 
Whig and Tory. Squift's Exammner, 

The actions and operations did force them upon 
dividing the ſingle idea. Broome s View of Ep. Poem. 

2. To overpower by ſtrength. 

O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field where thou art fam” d 
To have wrought ſuch wonders with an aſs's jaw, 


I ſhould have ford thee ſoon with other arms. 


Milton. 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 


To force their monarch, and inſult the court. 
Dryden's Aneid, 


3. Toimpel; to preſs; to draw or puſh by 


main ſtrength. 

Thou ſhalt not deſtroy the trees by forcing an ax 
againſt them. Det. XX. 19. 

Stooping, the ſpear deſcended on his chine, 
Juſt where the bone diſtinguiſh'd either loin: 

It ſtuck ſo faſt, ſo deeply bury'd lay, 


That ſcarce the victor forc'd the ſteel away. 


D) yelen 5 Hneid. 
4. To enforce; to urge. 
Three bluſt'ring nights, born by the ſouthern 
blaſt, 
I floated, and diſcover'd land at laſt : ; 
High on a mounting wave my head I bore, 
Fore cing my ſtrength, and gath'ring to the ſhore. 
"Dryden s ZEnetd, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſere, 
I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 
And with ford fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellow! ing 3 | 
1:07, 


5. To drive by violence or power. 


This way of flattering their willing benefactors. 


out of part, contrived another of Hg their un- 
willing neighbours out of all their poſſeſſions. 
Decay of Picty. 

To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan guetts ; leſt, ignorant of fate, 

The queen might force them from her town and 
ate. Dry den. 

6. To gain by violence or power. 

My heart is vour's ; but, oh! you left it here 
Abandon'd to thoſe tyrants hope and fear : 
If they cd from me one kind look or word, 
Could you not that, nor that ſmall part afford © 

Dr 

7. To ſtorm; to take or enter by Eck 


[ 


FOR 
Troy wall'd ſo high, 
Atrides might as well have rcd the ſky. N. FS 
Heav'n from all ages wiſely did provide 
| This wealth, and for the braveſt nation hide; 


Who with four hundred foot, and forty horſe, 
Dare bodly go a new-found world to force. 


8. To raviſh; to violate by force. 

Force her.—l like it not. 

6, To conſtrain ; to diſtort ; 
turally or with eaſe. 

Our general taſte in England is for epigram, 
turns of wit, and forc'd conceits. Add. Sp? 


D, "yl; 1. 
not to obtain na- 


garriſon. 
Here let them lye, 
Till famine and the ague eat them up: 


our” Sy 
We might have met thera dareful, beard to beard, 
Shakeſpoare, 

If you find that any great number of ſoldiers be 
newly ſent into Oroonoque, and that the pailages 
be already forced, then be well adviſed how you 
land. Ralcigh's Apology, 

11. To FoRceg owt. To extort. 

The heat of the diſpute had forced ou? from 
Luther expreſſions that ſeemed to make his doc- 
trine run higher than really it did. Attertury, 

To Fokck. v. n. To lay ſtreſs upon. This 
wow I have only found iu the following pat- 
age: 

That morning that he was to join battle with 
Harold, his armorer put on his backpiece befa-e, 
and his breaſtplate behind; tae which being eſpicd 
by ſome that ſtood by, was taken among them 
for an ill token, and thereſore adviſed him not to 
fight that day; to whom the duke anſwered, 1 
force not of ſuch fooleries ; but if I have any ſkill 
in ſoothſaying, as in ſooth I have none, it doth 


duke to a king. Camden's Reman, 

Fo'RCEPLY. adv. [from force. ] Violently ; 
conſtrainedly ; unnaturally. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters 
doth moſt aptly agree to that ſtructure of the 
abyſs and antediluvian earth; but very impra- 
perly and forcedly to the preſent form of the earth 
and waters. Burnet's Theor v. 

Fox ET UL. adj. [ force and full.] Violent; 
ſtrong; driven with great might; impetuous. 

Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this, but rather follow | 
Our forceful inſtigation? Shak. Winter's Tala 
Againſt the ſteed he threw 


| His forcefi«/ ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 
| Pierc'd through the yielding planks. 


Dryden's Eneid. 
Were it by chance, or ſorccful deſtiny, 
Which forms in cauſes firſt whate'er thall be, 
Ailiited by a friend, one moonleſs night, 
This Palamon from priſon took his flight. Dr yd. 
He pois'd in air, the jav'lin ſent, 
Through Paris' ſhield the forc:/u/ weapon ts 


Fox cETUL Lx. adv. [from forceful] Violent- 
ly; impetuouſly. 


force ; weak ; feeble; impotent. 

FORCEPS. u. ſ. [Latin.] 

Forceps properly ſignifies a pair of tongs; but 15 
uſed for an inſtrument in chirurgery, to extract 
any thing out of wounds, and the like occ Cafto!15, 


Ag. 
Fo'RCER. . /. [from force. ] 
1. That which forces, drives, or conſtrains. 
The embolus of a pump working by pulſion, 
in contradiftinRicn to a fucker, which acts by at- 
traction. 
The uſual means for the aſcent of water is ei- 
ther by fuckers or for . Wilkins's D. ed. 
Fo'RC1BLE. dj. [from force. 5 
1. Strong; mighty; oppoſed to week. 
That puniſhment, Which hath been ſometimes 
forcible to bridle fin, may grow afterwards to 


weak and nder Hook: te 
' Who 


Dryden's Ind. Eng 


10. To man; to ſtrengthen by ſoldiers; to 


Were they not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould be 


prognoſticate that I ſhall change copy from a 


fe. 


Fo“ EL Ns s. adj, from force .] Having little 


ae 
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or temptation ſo forcibie which our humble prayers 


All taſte of living wight. 


out ſwimming. 


fand fathom, and much more, if he had forded the 


Swimming. 


FOR 


Who therefore can invent 
With what more forcible we may offend 1 


Our yet unwounded enemies? Milton. 
2, Violent ; impetuous. Rs 
Jerſey, belov'd by all; for all muſt feel 


The influence of a form and mind, 
Where comely grace and conſtant virtue dwell, 
Like mingl'd ſtreams, more ” pan; when join'd : 
Jerſey ſhall at thy altars ſtand, 
$hall there receive the azure band. 
3. Efficacious ; active; powerful. 
Sweet ſmells are moſt forciblæ in dry ſubſtances, 
when broken; and ſo likewiſe in oranges, the 
ripping of their riud giveth out their ſmell more. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
4. Prevalent ; of great influence. 
How forcible are right words? Job. 
God hath aſſured us, that there is no inclination 


Prior, 
7 


and deſires may not fruſtrate and break aſunder. 
Ralcigh's H. for y. 
5. Done by force; ſuffered by force. 

He ſwifter far, 

Me overtgok, his mother all diſmay'd, 
And in ewbraces forcible and foul 
Ingend'rir with me. : Milton, 
The abdication of king James, the advocates on 
that ſide look upon to have been forcible and un- 
juſt, and conſequently void. Swift, 


Fo'/KC18LENESS. u. . {from farcible.] Force; 


violence. As you were fareadvis d had touch'd his ſpirit, 
Fo/xc1B1.Y. adv. [from ſorcible.] Aud tried his inclination. Shakeſpeare's Coriokames. 


1. Strongly ; powerfully. 
The Gofpel offers ſuch conſiderations as are fit | 
to work very forcibly upon two of the moſt ſway- 
ing and governing paſſions in the mind, our hopes 
and our fears. Tilletſon, 
2. Impetuoufly ; with great ſtrength. 
3- By vivlence; by force. 
He himſelf with greedy great deſire 
Into the caſtle enter'd forcibly. Fairy Queen, 
The taking and carrying away of women forci- 


bly, and againſt their will, except female wards | 


and boudwomen, was made capital. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
This doctrine brings us down to the level of 
horſe and mule, whoſe mouths are forcibly holden 
with bit and bridle. | Hammond. 
Fo'Rc1PATED. adj. from forc-ps.] Formed like 
a pair of pincers to open and incloſe. | 
The locuſts have antennæ, or long horns before, 
with a long falcation or forcipated tail behind. 
| Brown. 
When chey have ſeized their-prey, they will ſo 
tenaciouſly hold it with their forcipated mouth, that 
they will not part therewith, even When taken 
out of the waters. | Derham. 
FORD. „. . yon, Saxon, from panan, to paſs.] 
1. A ſhallow part of a river where it may be 
paſſed without ſwimming. | 
Her men the paths rode through made by her 


ſword; | 
They paſs the ſtream, when ſhe had found the 
ford. Fairfax. 


2. It tlometimes ſignifies the ſtream, the cur- 
rent, without any conſideration of pailage or thal- 
Jowanefs, ; 

- Meduſa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The Vd, and of itſelf the water flies 
Ailton's Par. Loft. 

Riſe, wretched , widow! riſe ; nor undeplor'd 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford: = 

Bur rite, prepar'd in black to mourn thy pe- 

kriſh'd lord. | Dryden, 

To FoRD, v. a. | from the noun.] To paſs with- 


Adam's thin-bones muſt have contained a thou- 


Ceean. ; Raleigh Hiftory. 
Fordirg. his current where thou find'ſt it low. 
8 Denbam. 

Fo'RDABLE. adj. [from rd.] Paſſable without 


Pliny placeth the Schenitz upon the Euphrates, 


throughout. 


6. Valid; binding; obligatory. or the event. 


Jever is offered to his imagination tends onlv ta 


] Foreby a fountain, where J late him left. 


FOR 


A countryman ſounded a river up and down, 
to try where it was moſt ford2b/:;z and where the 
water ran too ſmooth, he found it deepeſt ; aud 
on the contrary, ſhalloweſt where it made moſt 
noiſe, ; | L' Eftrange. 

FORE. adj. [fone, Saxon. | 

1. Anterior; that which is before; not behind. 

Though there is an orb or ſpherical area of the 
ſound, yet they move ſtrongeſt and go fartheſt 
in the foe lines from the firſt local anger 3 

420. 

2. That which comes firſt in a progreſſive mo- 
tion. 

Reſiſtance in fluids ariſes from their greater 
preſſing on the fore than hind part of the bodies 
moving in them. Cheyse. 

FoRE. adv. 

1. Anteriorly ; in the part which appears firſt 
to thoſe that meet it. | | 

Each of them will bear ſix demiculyerins and 
four ſakers, needing no other addition than a flight 
ſpar deck fore and aft, which is a flight deck 
| Raleirhys Effays. 
2. Fore is a word much uſed in compoſition to 
mark priority of time, of which ſume examples 
ſhall be given. A. vitious orthography has con- 
founded for and fore in compoſition. | 

To FoREapvVsE, v. @. | fore and _— To 
counſel early; to countel belore the tune ion, 


Thus ta have ſaid, - 


To Forr.a?Po'INT. v. 2. | fors and appoint. ] TO 

order beforeband. | | | 
a FOREN NM. v. a. ¶ fore and arm.] To provide 
for attack or reſiſtance before the time of- need. 

A man ſhould fix and forearm his mind with 
this perſuaſion, that during his paſſion, whatſo- 
deceive. South. 
He forearms his care 
With rules to puſh his fortune, or to bear. 

Diyden Fxcid. 

To ForEB0'DE. v. u. [ere and bode. ] 

1. To prognaſticate ; to foretell. 

An ancient augur, ſxill'd in future fate, 8 
With theſe fore4oding words reſtrains their hate. 

Dryden. 

2. To foreknow ; to be preſent of; to feel a 
ſecret ſenſe of ſomething future. 

Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore: 
My heart forelodes I ac'es ſhall fee you more. 

Dryden, 

My ſoul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r * 

Of ſome fell monſter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r, 


Pope. 


* 


Fox ERB O “DER. n. ſ. [from forebode.] 
I. A prognoſticator; a ſoothſayer. £422 
Your raven has a reputation in the world for a 
bird of omen, and a Kind of ſmall prophet: a 
crow that had obſerved the raven's manner and 
way of delivering his predictions, ſets up for a 
foreboder. CU Eftrange. 
2. A foreknower. | 
FoREB\'. prep. | fore and by.] Near; bard by; 
faſt by. | 
Not far away he hence doth won 


| Fairy Dues. 
To Foxtca'sT. v. g. ¶ fore and coft.] 
1. To icheme ; to plan before execution. 
He ſhall forecaſt his devices againſt the ſtrong 
holds. Daniel, xi. 
2. To adjuſt; to contrive antecedently. g 
The feaſt was ſerv'd; the time ſo well forecaſt, 
That juſt when the deſſert and fruits were plac'd, 
The fiend's alarm began. x 
| Dryden's Theodofius and Honoria. 
3. To foreſee ; to provide againſt. 
It is wiſdom to conſider the end of things before 
we embark, and to forecaſt conſequences. 


To Foktc4's r. v. n. To form ſchemes; to 
contrive beforehand. PT TY ONE | 


i uſed. . 


For rocky Scylla. 


{ 


- 


'Eftrange. | 


FOR 


| Ordained have, how can frail Aeſhy wight 
Forecaſi, but it muſt needs to iffue come? Spenſer, 
When broad awake, ſhe finds in troublous fit, 


Forecaſting how his foe he might annoy. ba | 


Fo'rEca3T. . ſ. [from the verb.] Contrivance 
beforehand ; ſcheme ; plan; antecedent policy. 
Alas! that Warwick had no more forera/t, 
But while he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 
The king was lily finger'd from the dec. 
a N 1 Henry VI. 
He makes this difference to ariſe from the fore - 
caſt and predetermination of the gods. Wo: 
| Addiſon an Medals. 
The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect man, 
Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began: 
Mem'ry and forecaft juſt returns engage: 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 
Forrca's TER. . . [from forecaſf.] One whe 
contrives beforehand. "i e 5 
Fo'reECAastLE. . . LO and caßle.] In a ſhip, 
is that part where the foremoſt ſtands, and is di- 
vided from the reſt of the floor by a bulk-head: 
that part of the forecaſtle which is aloft, and not 
in the hold, is called the prow. 3, arriss 
The commodity of the new cook-room' the 


#{ merchants have found to be ſo great, as that, in 


all their ſhips, the cook-rooms are built in their 
forecaftle, contrary to that which had been anciently 
a | Raleight's Eſſays. 
Forecno'sen. [ fore and choſen. ] Pre- elected. 
Foxe Eb. part. [fore and cite. ] Quoted be- 
fore, or above. S : ; 
Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration men- 
tioned in that forecited paſſage is continued. 
Al butlnot on Coins. 
To Fortcl.o'sr. v. g. ¶ fore and cloſe] 
r. To ſhut up; to 22 to prevent. 
The embargo with Spain forecigſed this trade. 
Carew. 
2. 7s ForxtcLoss a Mtgage, is to cut off the 
power of redemption. 1 LN 
Fos D R. . ſ. ¶ fore and deck. ] The anterior 
part of the ſhip. 
I to the foredeck went, and thence did.look 
Chapman's Odyſſey: 
; To FaREDES'IGN» v. 3. | fore and dęſigu.] To 
plan be forehand. i | 2 
All the fteps of the growth and vegetation both 
of animzls and plants, have been forefeen and 


| foredefigezd by the wife Author of nature. 


Cheyne's Phil, Principles. 
To For RDO“. v. a. ſom for and dv, not fore. } 
1. To ruin; to def. A word obiolete. Op- 
poſed to making happy. e 422 
Beſesching him, it Either ſalves or oils, 
A foredone wight from door of death might raiſe, 


He would at her requeſt prolong her nephew's 


days. | Fairy Sucen. 
That dre on men God's hatred and his wrath, 
And many ſouls in dolours had foradore. 
ö 7 . * Frlairy Qusen. 
E This doth betoken, . 
The corſe they fullod did with deſperate hand 


| Foreda its over: life. Shakejpears”s. Ham g. 
This is the night _ 
That either makes me, er fored25 me quite. 


| 2. To overdo; to weary ; to harrals. 
Whilſt the heavy —— ſnoars, 5 . 
All with w taſk forgdowe. : cart. 
To essen v. a [Here and doo} = err 
deſtinate; to determine beforehand. 1's 134d 
Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms foredaam'd by Jove. 
| 1231 Dryden's AE. 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eaſe: if favour' d by thy fate, 
Thou art forcdoom'd to view the Stygian ſtate. 
Dryden. 
Fate ſoredeom d, and all things tend 
By courſe of time to their appointed end. Dryden. 
Here Britain's ſtateſmen oft the fall fore hm 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nyrnphs at home. Pe. 
Fokk-NN D. n. . | fore and end.] The anteriour 


where the ſame beginneth to be forduble, Rut. Hiſt. 


And whatio heaveus in their ſecret doom 


part. 
Ver. I. Ne. 18, 


48 de 


FOR 

I dave hv'd at honeſt freedom; paid 
More pious debts to heaven chan in all 
The fore-end of my time. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

In my 2re end of it, which was towards him, 
rev all "ow brauch of palm. 

Baco's New Atlantis. 
Font FAT HEA. nf. { fore and father.] Anceſtor; 


ene who in any degree of aſcending genealogy 
precedes another. 


The cuſtam of the people of God, and the de- | 
crees of aur fore fuubers, are to be kept, touching | 


thoſe things whereof the Scripture hath neither 
one way or other given us charge. 


be diſpleaſing to underſtand the place of our firſt 
anceſtor, | Raleigys Hiſlory, 
Conceit is MY deriv'd 
From ſome forefeuther grief; mine is not ſo. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Shall I not be diſtraught, 
And maply play with my forefathers j Joints ? 


Shakeſpeare. 
Our great foref<ithe» s 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 
Addiſon. 
When a man ſees the prodigious pains our 
forefathers have been at in theſe barbarous build- 
ings, one cannot but fancy what miracles of ar- 
chitecture they would have left ws, had hey been 
inſtructed in the right way. Add ſan on Italy. 
Bleſt peer ! his great oefihert ev'ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race. Pope. 
To FokEFE'xD. v. a. 
from /ore or {or and d fond. If from fore, it im- 
plies antecedent proviſion ; as forearm: if from 
For prohibitory ſecurity ; as fail. Of the two 
following examples one favonrs for, and the other 
ores 
# I 45. prohibit ; to avert. 
I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit ; 
No, heav'ns fo ef:nd / I would not kill thy ſonl. 


She 7he(pe ares : 


Perhaps a fever, which the gods for: fend, 
May bring your youth to ſome untimely end. 
Dryden. 
2. To provide for ; to ſecure. 
Pown with the noſe, 
Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to ef end, 
Smells from the gen'ral weal. 
Stfeſpoart's Timm of Athens. 
FoREPYNGER. n. f. { face and. finger. The ſin- 
ger next to the thumb; the index. | 
An agate-ſtone - | 
On the ſereſin ger of an alderman. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo * Juliet. 


7 


Polymnia ſhall be drawn, as it were, acting her 


fpeech with lier fo ef. Peachom on Drawing. 
Some wear this on the middle-finger, as the an- 
oient Gauls and Britons; 2nd fore upon the fore- 
Hing F Brown. | 
FolaxroO . 2. ,. plur. forefcet. ¶ fore and foot. | 
wor anterior fobt of a quadruped: in contempt, a 
n 
Give me thy fiſt, thy foref322 to me give. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
He ran fiercely, and fmote at Heliodorus with 
hi: forefece. 2 Muc. wi. 25. 
I continire my line from thence to the heel; 
then making the breaſt with the eminency thereof, | 
bring out his near forefect, which I finiſh. 
Peacham on Drawing. | 
To Fol. v. a. | fore and 90. | | 
>. To quit; to give up; to reſign. | 
Is it her nature, or is it her wilh, 
To be fo cruel to an humbled foe ? 
If nature, then ſhe may it mend with {kill ;] 
If will, then ſhe at will may will fo: ego. Shafer, 


| 
1 
Having at} before abſorutely in his power, 1 


remaineth fo ſtll, he having already neither for- 


given nor fo gone any thing thereby unto them, 
dut having received ſomething from them, 
Spenſer” s State of Ireland. 
He is 2 preat adventurer, faid he, 


Hooker. þ 
If it be a generous deſire in men to know from | 
whence their own forefathers have come, it cannot | 


| 


8 


It is doubtful whether |. 


That hach his ſwore through hard aſſay foregone 3} 71 
[ 


which they ſhould forego a pretent enjoyment. 


FOR 


And now hath vowed, till he avenged be 
Of that deſpite, never to wearen none. 
Fairy 


Veen. 


Special reaſon oftentimes canferh the will to pre-| 


fer one good thing before another ; to leave. one 
for another's fake, to forego meaner for the at- 
tainment of higher degrees. Hogeer. 
Muſt I then leave you? Muſt I needs for go 
So good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter ? Shak:/. 
Let us not forego 
That for a trifle which was bought with blood. 
Shakeſ; are. 
How can I hve without thee ! how forego 
Thy {ſweet converſe, and love ſo dearly join'd, 
To live again in theſe wild woods laren 
Tilton, 
This argument might pzevatt with you to /oreg 
alittle of your repoſe for the publick benefit. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
What thev have enjoyed with great pleaſure at 


one time, bas proved iofipid or nauſeous at ano- | 


ther; and therefore they ſee nothing in it, for 


By our remembrances of days fwregoncy 


Such weve our faults : O! then we thought them t 
* 


not. Shak ſpear e 


It is to be underſtood of Cain, that many years 


foregene, and when his people were increaſed, he 
built the city of Enoch. Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 

Refiect upon the tw o. far guing objections. 
Boyle on Colours. 


This foreg2ing remark gives the reaſon why imi- 


tation pleaſes. * Dryden's Dufr ſnoy. 


I was ſeated in my elbow-chair, where I had 
indulzed the forepcing ſpeculations. Addiſon. 

In the foregoing paxt of this work I promiſed 
proofs, 

3. To loſe. 

This is the very ecſtaſy of love, 
Whoſe violent property forego:s itſelf, 
And leads the w 1 to deſpꝰ' rate undertakings. 
Shakeſpeare's Haml:t. 


. [ﬆ om for 80. 


Honours beſt thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 


Fog EC O“ER. 3. 
Progenitor . 


Than our foregoers, She. All's ave'l that ends well. 


FoO'REGROUND. n. . U fare and g- 01d. | The part 
of the field or expanſe of a picture which ſeems 
to lie hefore the figures, 

All agree that white can ſubſiſt on the foreground | 


ef the ricture: : the queſtion therefore is to Know, 
{if it can equally be placed upon that which is 


backward, the light being univerſal, and the figures 
ſuppoſed i in am open field. Dryden. 
hy REHAND. 1. ſ. ¶ fore and band. 

- The part of a horſe which is before- the ri- 

0 

2. The chief part. Not in ale. 

The great Achilles whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the Forebamd of our lioſt. S. 
Fo'rEHAND, adf. A thing done Sooner Than is 

regular. 

You'll ſay the did embrace me as a huſband, 
And ſo extenuate the foreband fin. Shakeſpeare. 
Fortna'xDED. 2. f. | from fore and band. 

1. Early; timely. 

If by thus doing you have not ſecured your 
time by an early and fareband:d care, yet be jure, 
by a timely diligence, to redeem the time. 

| Tay lars Rule of living boly. 
2. Formed in foreparts. 


He's a ſubſtantial true-bred beaſt, bravely fore- | 
{ handed s mark but the cleanneſs of his ſhapes too. 


Dryden. 
Fo'atnEan. n. /. {| fore and head.] 
I. That part of the face which reaches from SOR 
eyes upward to the hair. 
The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 


| Than Hector's foreb:ad when "it ſpit forth blood 


At Grecian {words contending. Shak ſp. Coriolanus. 
Some angel copy 'd, While I flept, each Oy 
And molded ey Ty feature from my 


such majeſty does from her 


Locke. 
2. To go before; to be paſt. [from fore and £9. 4 


Woudward. | 


Anceſtor; 


of the poſſibility of fruition, 


FORK 


cretead rife, 
Her cheeks ſuch bluthes c 
| 5 D, din 

2. Impudence; confidence; aſſurance; audaci- 
ouſneſs; audacity. The forchead is the part on 
which ſhame viſibly operates. 

A man of confidence preſſeth forward upon 
every appearance of advantage ; where bis force 
is too feeble, he prevails by dint of impudence : 
theſe men of Frebead are magnificent in promiſes, 

and infallible in Foo preſcriptions. Collier, 


} TI would fin know to what branch of the legif. 
f lature they can have the forebead to apply. 


Swift” s Prefoyterian Pla, 
Fok 1 ING. 1. f. [ fore and Hd.] Predic- 
tions; ominous accounts; ſuperKiitious prognoſti- 
cations. | 
How are ſuperſtitious men hagged out of theis 
wits with the fancy of omers, for bolding's and old 
wives tales! J. Ffirarge. 
FOREIGN. adj. | forcing Fr. forauo, Sp. from 
ois, Lat.] 
1. Not of this country; not domeſtick. 
Your fon, that with a fearful ſoul 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance quickiy ſhall come home. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The learned correſpondence you hold in foreiga 
parts. Tilton, 
The poſitions are ſo- far from being new, that 


- > > . 


and modern, domeſtick and forcign Writers. 
 fltterbury. 


'veral ways bring deſtruction upon our countty, 
at the ſame time that our united force would ſe- 
cure us againſt all the attempts of a foreign enemy. 
Addiſon's Fyeebolder. 
2. Alien; remote; not allied ; not belonging; 
without relation. It is often uſed with ; but 
more pr oporly with from. 
I muſt diſſemble, 
"And eak a language foreign to my heart. 
Þ 7 15 Addiſon 4 Cato, 
Fame is a good ſo wholly foreign to our natures, 
that we Have no faculty in the Gal adapted to it, 
nor any organ in the body to relith it, placed out 
Addiſen. 
This deſign is not foreign from ſome people's 
thoughts. Swift. 
3. Excluded z not admitted; held at a diſtance. 
| They wall not ſtick to ſay youenvied him ; 
And fearing he would riſe, he was ſo virtuous, 


or RE OT. 


him, 
That he ran mad and died. Shakeſp.. Hemy VIII. 
4. [In law. ]. A foreign plea, ee forinſ.cum ; 
as | ld a plea out of the proper court of juſtices 
5. Extraneous; adventitious in general. 
There are who, fondly ftudions of increaſe, 
| Rich foreign mold. in their ill-natur'd land 
| Induce. Philips. 
Fo'xEiGNER. u. /. from foreign] A man 85. 
comes from another country; 3 not a native; 
ſtranger. 


| 


Joy is ſuch a for eigner, | 

So mere a ſtranger to my thoaghts, I know 
| Not how to entertain him. Denbam's Sofphy» 

10 this falſe foreigner you give your throne, 

And wrong a friend, a kinſman, and a ſon. 
Dryden's And. 
# Water i is the only native of England made uſe os 
in punch; but the lemons, the brandy, the ſugar, 

and the nutmeg are all foreigner. 

Addiſon's F. recholders 
Nor could the majeſty of the Engliſh crown ap- 
| pear in a greater luſtre, either to foreigners or ſub- 
jects. Swi ” 
| Fo/nricnnrss, u. f. [from foreign. ] Remote 


{neſs ; want of relation to ſomething. 


Let not the for cignncſs of the ſubje& hinder yon 
from endeavcuring to ſet me right. & 

To FoRE NH INE. v. a. ¶ fore and imagine. ] TO 
conceive or fancy before proof. 


} Weare within compaſs of a foreimagined poſlibi- 
„ Camden 


| 22555 in that behalh 


15 — 
Fo 


» ſuch rays her eyes. 5 


they are commonly to be met with in both ancient 


The parties and diviſions amongſt us may ſe- 


Kept him a foreign man {till ; which ſo griev'd 


Lockes -: 
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FOR 
To Forrjrinor, v. a. { fore and judge.) To 


| notice of the forementioned figure on the pillar. 


Judge beforehand; to be prepoſſeſſed ; to pre- 


Judge. 


70 For EK NO“. v. a. fore and trow.] To have 


preſcience of; to foreſee. 5 
We fork that the ſun will riſe and ſet, that 
all men born in the world ſhall die again; that 
after Winter the Spring ſhall come; after Spring, 
Summer and Harveſt; yet is not our foreknow- 
ledge the cauſe of any of thoſe. _ Raleigh. 

He forckrew John ſhould not ſuffer a violent 
death, but go into his grave with peace. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Calchas the ſacred ſeer, who had in view 
Things preſent and the paſt, and things to come 
Arora Dryden's Iliad. 
Who would the miſeries of man foretnow ? 
Not knowing, we but ſhare our part of _— 
Foxtxxo'wasrr. adj. [from for:know.] Poſ- 
ſible to be known before they happen. 

It is certainly foretnotmable what they will do in 
Fuch and ſuch circumſtances. More's Div. Dialogues, 
FoRERRKNO LN DGE. u. ſ. | fore and Howie.) 

Preſcience ; knowlzdge of that which has not y 
-happened. | 
Our being in Chriſt by eternal ſ-re&nowiedge, 


ſaveth us not without our actual and real adoption 


into the fellowſhip of his ſaints in this preſent 
world. 5 Iloober. 

I told him you was aſleep: he ſeems to have a 
Freu nuledge of that too, and therefore chuſes to 


ſpeak with you. ä Sbabeſpeare. 
. If I foreknew, a 


Fore nom ledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no leſs prov'd certain unforeknown. 
f Milton. 
I hope the Horelaotuladre you had of my eſteem 
for you, is the reaſon that you do not diſlike my 
tetters. | | Pope. 
Fos ELAN D. mn. ſ. ¶ fore and land.] A promon- 
tory ; headland ; high land jutting into the ſea; a 
pe. ET 
As when a ſhip, by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought, 
Nigh river's mouth, or fore/znd, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft ſo ſteers, and ſhifts her ſails. 
| Milton. 
Yo FortLa'y. v. g. | fore and lay.] 
1. To lay wait for; to intrap by ambuſh. 
A ſerpent ſhoots his ſting at unaware, 
An ambuſh'd thief forc/ays a traveller: 
The man lies murder'd, while the thief and ſnake, 
One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. 
| a Dryden. 
2. To contrivs antecedently. 5 
To Fo'REL!FT. v. a. [ fore and lift. ] To raiſe 
aloft any anterior part. 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 


Fofclifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt; 


And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joy of his new comen gueſt. Sp-nſcy. 

Fox ELO CE. . /. ¶ fore and loc.] The hair that 
grows from the forepart of the head. 

Tell her the joyous time will not be ſtajd, 
Unlefs ſhe do him by the forelock take. Spenſer. 

Hayacinthine locks 

Round from his parted for loc manly hung, 
Cluſt' ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad. 


Milton, 


| Zeal and duty are not flow, 
But on occaſion's forelock watchful wait. 
Milinng's Paradiſe Regair'd. 
Time is painted with a lock before, and bald be- 
hind, ſignifying. thereby that we mult take time 
by the f-elc& ; for, when it is once paſt, there is 
no recalling it, | .. Swift. 
Fo/zr MAN. n. .. | fore and man.] The firſt or 


chief perſon. 
He is a very ſenſible man, ſhoots flying, and 


* 


bas heen ſeveral times foreman of the petty jury. 


Addiſan's Spectior. 


Forrmr/xTIoxED. adj. [ ſore and mentioned.] 


Mentioned or recited before. It is obſervable that 


many participles are compounded with fore, whoſe 
verbs have no ſuch compoſition. 
Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken 


FOR 


4 


9 Addijon vn Italy. 

Fo R EMOS T. adj. from fore. ] 

1. Firſt in place. 

All three were ſet among the foremyft ranks of 
fame, for great minds to attempt, and great force 
to perform what they did attempt. Sidney. | 

Our women in the foremoſt ranks appear; 

March to the fight, and meet your mittreſs —_— 
Dryden. 
The bold Sempronius, a 
That ſtill broke foremoft through the crowd of pa- 
triots, 
As with a hurricane of zeal tranſported, 
And virtuous even to madneſs. Addiſon's Cato. 
2. Firſt in dignity. 
Theſe ride foremaſt in the field, 
As they the farenmſt rank of honour held. Dryden. 

FoRENA'MED. adj. | fore and name.] Nominated | 
before. 

And ſuch are ſure ones, 
As Cunins and the forenamed Lentulus, 
Ben Tan ſon's Catiline. 

Fo KEN OON. „. /. ¶ fore and no.] The time of 
day reckoned from the middle point, between the 
dawn and the meridian, to the meridian : oppoſed 
to afternoon, 

The manner was, that the forenaon they ſhould 
run at tilt, the after noon in a broad field in manner 
of a battle, till either the ſtrangers or the country 
knights won the field. Sidney. 

Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a tem- 
porary theatre, conſiſting of two parts turning on 
hinges, according to the poſition of the ſun, for 
the conveniency of forexoen's, and afternoon's di- 
verſion, | Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fox NOTICE. 3. /. [ fore and notice.] Informa- 
tion of an event before it happens. 

So ſtrange a revolution never happens in poetry, 
but either heaven or earth gives ſome forenotice of 
it. Rymer's Tragedics. 

Forx'x51CK. adj. [ forenſis, Latin. ] Belonging 
to courts of judicature. 

Perſon is a forenſict term, appropriating actions 
and their merit ; and ſo belongs only to intelligent 
agents, capable of a law, and happineſs and miſe- 
ry. This perſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent 
exiſtence to v hat is paſt, only by — 

E. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches before the 
proper judges in matters of property, or in cri- 
minal caſes : thence all ſorts of diſputations in 
courts of juſtice, where ſeveral perſons make their 
diſtin ſpeeches, may come under the name of 
forenſick diſputes, Watts on the Mind, 

To FoR FORD“ IR. v. a. | fore and ordain.} To 
| predeſtinate ; to predetermine ; to preordain. 

The church can diſcharge, in manner convenient, | 
a work of ſo great importance, by farcordaining 
ſome ſhort collect wherein briefly to mention 
thanks, | Hooker. 

Fo'REPART. ». f. | fore and part.] 

1. The part firſt in time, p 

Had it been ſo raiſed, it would deprive us of 
the ſun's light all the forepart of the day, 

Raleigh's Hiftory. 

2. To place anteriour in place. 

The ribs have no cavity jn them, and towards 
the forepart or breaſt are broad and thin, to bend 
and give way without danger of fracture. 

5 Ray on the Creation. 

Fo/RpPAST. adj. ¶ fore and paſt. | Paſt before a 
certain time. 

Now ceaſe, ye damſels, your delights forepaſt ; 
Enough it is that all the day is your's. 

Spenſer*s Epithalam | 

My forepaſt proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly fear'd too little, Shakeſpeare. 

Such is the treaty which he negotiates with us, 
an offer and tender of a reconciliation, an a& of 
oblivion, of all farepaſt fins, and of a new cove- 
8 Hammond on Fundamentals. 
ForxtPosst'sSF.n, adj, ¶ fore and poſſeſs.] Pre- 


4 


occupied; pre-poſſeſſed; pre- engaged. aient ſtock of treaſure. 


FOR 


Phe teſtimony of either of the ancient fathers» 
or of other cl ſſi al divines, may be clearly and 
abundantly anſu e ed, to the ſatistaction of any ras 
tional man, not extremely arepaſſeſed with preju- 
dice. | Sander ſor 
a Fo'/RERANK. z. .. | fore and rank. ] Furſt rank 
ront. x 
Yet leave our couſin Catherine here with us; 
She is our capital demand, compriz'd 
Within the forerankł of our articles. e | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
FortERECYT'TED. adj. | fore and recite. } Men- 
tioned or enumerated before. 
Bid him recount 
The forerecited practices, whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To Forerv'N. v. a. [ fore and rum.] 
1. To come before as an earncſt of ſomething 
following ; to introduce as an harbinger. 
Againſt ill chances men are ever merry: 


But heavineſs forerws the good event. 


— bake cares He IV. 

The ſun ip 8 

Was ſet, and twilight from the Eaſt came on, 
Forerunning night. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

She bids me hope: oh heav'ns, ſhe pities me 
And pity ſtill forerun approaching love, 

As lightning does the thunder. . 3 
Dryden Spaniſh Fryar« 

2. To precede ; to have the ſtart of. | 

I heard it to he a maxim at Dublin, to follow, 
if not forerun, all that is or will be practiſed in 
London. Graznt. 

FaxERvU/NNER. u. ſ. from forerun.] 

1. An harbinger ; a meiſenger ſent before te 
give notice of thoſe that follow. 

The fix ſtrangers ſeek. for you, madam, to take 
their leave; and there is a forerwmzry come from a 
ſeventh, the prince of Morocco. 

Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

A cock was ſacrificed as the forerunner of day 
and the ſun, thereby acknowledging the light of 
life to be derived from the divine bounty, thedaughs 
ter cf Providence. Stilling. ect. 

My elder brothers, my farerunners came, 

Rough draughts of nature, ill defign'd, and lame : 
Blown off, like bloſſoms, never made to bear; 
'Till I came finiſh'd, her laſt labonr'd care. 

Dr yden's Aurengzebe. 

2. A prognoſtick ; a ſign foreſhowing any thing. 

O Eve ! ſome further change awaits us n13h, * 
Which heav'n, by theſe mute figns in nature, 

ſhews 
Forerunnars of his purpoſe. Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 

Loſs of fight is the miſery of life, and uſually 
the frerunncy of death. | Saur g. 

The keeping inſenſible perſpiration up in due 
meaſure is the cauſe as well as ſign of health, and 
the leaſt deviation from that due quantity, the cer- 
tain fororumer of a diſeaſe, Arbu bad. 

Already Opera prepares the way, 

The ſure forerunner of her gentle ſway. Pope's Dur. 

To FoRESA NV. v. a. | fore and ſay.] To predict; 


to propheſy ; to foretell. 
Let ordi 


| ordinance 

Come as the gods foreſay it. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 

To FORE$E'E- v. a. | fors and ſee. ] 

1. To ſee beforehand; to ſee what has not yet 
happened ; to have preſcience; to foreknow, 

The firſt of them could things to come foreſee x 
The next, could of things preſent beſt adviſe ; 
The third, things paſt could Keep in memory. 


Fairy Aue x. 


If there be any thing foreſeen that is not uſu I, 


he armed for it by any hearty though a ſhort pray 

er, and an earneſt reſolution beforehand, and them 
watch when it comes. Taylor. 
At his fo-eſ--n approach, already quake s 
The Caſpian kingdoms and Meotian lake : 

Their ſeers behold the tempeſt from afar, 
And threat'ning oracles denounce the war. 
Dryder's Ancid. 

2. To provide for: with e. Out of uſe. 

A king againſt a ſtorm muſt fares. 49 a conve- 
Bacon 
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Without a monument. 


| tle foreſhip. 


 ourtelves againſt them. 


FOR 
T, Fortsnx/we. v. a. ¶ for and ſhame.] To 
KHame; to bring reproach upon. 


Oh bill, fore/haming 
Thoſe rich-left beirs: that let their fathers lie 


To Fo'RESHEW. v. a. [See FoktESHow.| 

Fo/xtsHiP. n. ſ. | fore and ſip. ] The anteriour 
part of the ſhip. 

The Mipmen would have caſt anchors out of 
A, xxvii. 30. 

To FORESHORTEN. v. a. | for: and ſhor ten.] To 
ſhorten figures for the ſake of ſhewing thoſe be- 
hind, 


The greateſt parts of the body ought to appear 


foremoſt ; and he forbids the fore/borreninos, becauſe 
tliey make the parts appear little. 
Dryden's Di. reſnoy. 

To Fo'xESHow. v. a. [ fore and /how.] 

1. To diſcover before it happens; to predict; to 
prognoſticate. 

Chriſt had called him to he a witneſs of his 
death, and reſurrectios from the dead, according 
to that Which the prophets and Moſes had forehow- 


Hooker. 


| Next, like Aurora, Spenſer roſe, 
Whoſe purple bluſh the day f,. 


buſineſs, when the face of heaven grew tronbled, 

and the frequent ſhifting of the wind forebowed a 

Korm. Dryden. 
2. To repreſent before it comes. 


What elſe is the law but the goſpel foreſboabed? 


What other the goſpel than the law fulfilled ? 


Hooker. 
Fo/zr5IGnT. r. ſ. [fore and „igt. 
I. Preſcience; prognoſtication; foreknowledge. 
The accent anciently on the laſt ſyllable. 
Let Eve, for I have drench'd her eyes, 
Here ſleep below; while thou to fore/ight wak⸗ſt; 
As once thou ſleep'ſt, while ſhe to life was form d. 
Milton. 
2. Provident care of futurity. 
He had a ſharp fore/ight, and working wit, 
That never idle was, ne once could reſt a whit. 
Spenſer. 
In matters of arms he was both ſkilful and in- 
duſtrious, and as well in fore/ight as reſolution pre- 
Jent and great. Hayward. 
Difficulties and temptations will more eafily be 
born or avoided, if with prudent fore/igor v - arm 
5. 


Fox ks“ GHT FUL. adj. | forefight and full.] Pref- 
cient ; provident. 
Death gave him no ſuch pangs 2s the For eſęleſul 
care he had of his ſilly ſucceſſor. Sidney. 
To Fox ESI OGC N ITX. v. 4. | fore and bi wify.] To 
betoken beforehand ; to foreſhow ; to ty pi. 
Diſcoveries of Chriſt already preſent, whoſe fu- 
ture coming the Pſalms did but Forefigrify. Hooker, 
Yet as being paſt time noxious, where they 
it 
"On ma . ſt, plant, waſteſul and turbulent, 
They oft fo. gui, and theaten ill. 
Aiitor's Prad fe Regaine d. 
Fo'nEsE IN. . . [ ic and fiir] The prepuce. 
Their own hand 
An hundred of the faithleſs foe ſhall flay, 
And for a dow'r their hundred / P. 
Be Mict: ol thy reward, (hau Dewidei 15. 
FolkksK IRT. . ſ. [rt and ffirt,] The pendu- 
Jous or looſe part of the coat before. 
A thonfand pour $ a year for pure reſpett ! 
No other obligation ? 
That promiſes more thouſands : honour”s train 
Is longer than his for it. Shake fprare's Nan. VIII. 
Ty Fro REEL ACK. , 4 . S ors an 4 Nach. | To 
nezlect by idlencfs, 
It is a great Pity that ſo good an 1 
was omitted, aid fo happy an occafion f Hacked, 


tlt nuüghit RE been the: eternal good of To E land. 
**. , 271 Lait. of 1retand is 
70 Tork IOW, ., a. 5 fore and ow 4 
. Io dc ay; to under; to impede; to obſtruck. 


No ſtreum, no wood, nv mountain could fore- 
| How 
Ir haſty pace. 


Fal, fax. 


Shakeſpeare's (. ynnbo line. 


Derban. 
You choſe to withdraw yourſelf from publick 


F 


| 


POR. 


Now the illuſtrious nymph return'd again, 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train: 


The wand'ring Nereids, though they rais'd no 


' ſtorm 
Forefl:zd her page to behold her form. Dryden. 

2. Toneglect ; to omit. 

When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king 
knowing well that it ſtood him upon, by how 
much the more he had hitherto protracted the time 
in not encountering them, by ſo much the ſooner 
to diſpatch with them, that it might appear to 
have been no coldneſs in fore/{owing, but wiſdom 
in chuſing his time, reſolved with fpeed to atfail 
them. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Our good purpoſes forgęſleabed are become our 
tormentors upon our death - bed. Biſlop Hall. 

Chremes, how many fiſhers do you know 
That rule their boats and uſe their nets aricht, 

That neither wind, nor time, nor tide hre? 
Some ſuch have been : but, ah! by tempeſts ſpite 
Their boats are loſt ; while they may fit and moan 
That few were ſuch, and now theſe few are none. 

7 P. Fletcher. 

To Forts Lo'w. v. u. To be dilatory ; to loiter. 

This may plant courage in their quailing 0 
For yet is hope of life and victory: 

Forefl;zzv no longer, make m hence amain. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, 

To Fox Es PEAK. v. 2. | fore and ſpeak.] 

1. To predict; to foreſay; to forethow ; to 


foretell. 


Old Godfrey of Wincheſter, thinketh no omi- 
nous fore 8 to lie in names. Camden's Rem. 

2. To forbid. {From for and /peak. ] 

Thou haſt fereſpote my being in theſe wars, 


ForrsPr'NT. adj, | fore and ſpent. 
1. Waſted; tired; 6 pent. Ha. 
After him came ſpurring hard 
A gentleman, almoſt foreſpert with ſpeed. 
Shakeſpeare*s Henry IV. 

2. Forepaſſed ; paſt. | Fore and ſpent. ] | 

Is not enough thy evil life foreſpent * Fairy Nen. 

You thall find his vanities foreſpert, 

Were but the outſide of the Roman Brutus, 

Covering diſcretion with a coat wy folly. 1 

Shakeſpeare's Hen V. 

3 Beſtowed before. 5 5 

We muſt receive him 

According to the honour of his ſender; 

And towards himſelf, his goodneſs foreſpent on us, 

We muſt extend our notice. Shaxeſpeare. 

FoRr5PURKER. 1. f. | fore and ſpur.] One that 

rides before. 

A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 

To ſhow how coſtly Summer was at hand, 

As this foreſpur = comes before his lord. Shaleſp. 
FOREST. n. ſ. ¶ foreft, French ; foreftay, Ital.] 
1. X wild uncultivated tract of ground inter- 

ſ — 1 Witti wood. | 
By many tribulations we enter into the kingdom 


| of heaven, becauſe, in a het of may wolves, 


theep cannot chuſe but feed in continual danger of. 

life. Hooker, 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 

Great Pirnhain-wood to Dunfnane's high hill 

Shall come againſt him. 

nat will never be: 

Who can imprets the fors/?, bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound root. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
There be airs which the phyſicians adviſe their 

patients. to remove unto, which commonly are 

plain champaigns, but graſing, and not overgrown 


Bacon 5s Naiural 

How the firſt %% rais'd its ſhady head. 
Re fcommon, 
In law.] A certain territory of woody 
is and fruitful paitures, privileged for wild 
beaſts, and fowis of foreſt, chaſe, and warren, to 
reit and abide in, in the ſafe protection of the 
Eing for his pieaſure. The manner of making 
hes is this: the King ſends out his commiſſion, 
directed to certain perſons, for viewing » peram- 
bulatiag, and bounding the place chat be has a 


with heath; or elſè timber-fſhades, as in fore 33 ; 
iftory. 


| rund to etloreſt: loch returned into 


cat. 


And ſay'ſt it is not fit. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatr, a. 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 


Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire, than ſo 


4.95 25 IE 


F OR 


| ble eien Þ is made, that none Mall hunt any 
wild beaſts within that precinct, without licence; 


after which he appoints ordinances, laws, and 

officers for the preſeryation of the vert and yeni. 

ſon; and this becomes a fore by matter of record. 

The property of a foreft are theſe : a fore, as it is 

ſtrictly taken, cannot be in the hands of any but 

the king, who hath power to graut commiſſion to 

a juſtice in eyre for the ſoreſt; the courts ; the of- 

ficers for preſerving the vert and veniſon, as the 

juſtices of the feet, the warden or Keeper, tlie 
verders, the foreſters, agiſtors, regarders, bailifs, 
and beadles. The chief property of a %%% is the 
ſwainmote, which is no leſs incident to it than the 
court of pyepowders to a fair. (Sabel. 
To FoREsTXL L. v. a. [fonefrallan, Saxon, ] 
1. To anticipate ; to take up beforehand. 
If thou be waſter-gunner, ſpend not all 

That thou can ſt ſpeak at once; but huſband it, 

And give men turns of ſpeech : do not fe 

By laviſhneſs thine own and others Wit, 

As if thou mad ſt thy will. Herbert, 
What need a man fret his date of grief, 

And run to meet what he would moſt avoid. 1:7, 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention, 
And through good luck prolonged hath thy date, 

Yet death then would the like miſhap /- 5 reftcill, 

airy Queen, 

What's in prayer, but this twofold force | 


To be forefalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd being down. 


Shakeſpeare” s Hanlit, 
But for my tears, 
I had foreftalPd this dear and deep rebuke, 


| Ere you with grief had ſpoke. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery, ſo thinking to evade 


To be fore/tal”d, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I will not foreftatl your judgment of the reſt. 

Pope. 

3. To ſeize or gain poffefſion of before ano- 

ther ; to buy before another in oxder to raife the 


| price. 
He bold ſpake, Sir. knight, if knight thou be, 


| Abandon this fore/ta/fed place at ertt, 


For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. 
Fairy Quren. 


4. To deprive by —— prior: with Ye 


Not i in uſe. 


May 
This night foreflall him - the coming day. 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbe!ints 
Forxzs TALLER v. . [from ft Hie] One that 


{ anticipates the market; one that purchaſes before 


others to raiſe the price. 

Commodities, good or bad, the workman muſt 
take at his matter's rate, or fit ſtill and ſtarve z 
whilſt, by this.means, this new fort of ingrotters 
or forefralicys having the feeding and ſupply ing this 
numerous body of workmen, ſet the price upon 
the poor landholde Locke, 
ForRES 1 BOo'kN. adj. L fereft and born. ] Born in 3 
wild. 

This boy is forefiboyn, 


And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 


Of deſperate ſtudies. Shake fp. 4s van like Ii. 
Fo RNS ER. 2. ſ. | Foriſtier, Fr. from forc}t.] 
I, A officer of the foreft. 
Josie, my friend, where is the buſh, 

That we may ſtand and play the murtherer in? 

—Here dy, upon the edge of yonder copice. 

Shikcjpearte 

2. An inhabitant of the wild country. 
Fo'rxEsSWAT. } adj. | from for and front, from 
Fo'rESwaRrT, I feveat.| Spent with heat. 


Mito and Mopla, like a couple of urifwat mel- 


ters, were getting the pure ſilver of their bodies 
out of the ore of their garments. Sida y. 
To Fox E TAS N ER. v. 4. | fore and taſte. 
1. To have antepaſt of; to have preſeience of. 
2. To taſte before another. 
Perhaps the fact 
Is not fo heinous now, 8 fruit, 
Profan'd firſt by the ferpent, by him firſt 


Made c common, and unhallow d ere our taſte, Mitt. 
 FOkkTaSTD. 


FOR | | FOR p OR 


as Fo'xxTASTE. u. ſ. Anticipation of. | Fortvov/cnen. part. 4 fore and weuch.] Af-] Tf then a man, on light conditions, gain 
i 1 A pleaſure that a man may call as properly his | firmed before ; formerly told. A great eſtate to him, and his, for ever; 
= 2 ewn as his ſoul and his conſcience, neither liable Sure her offence If wilfully he forfeit it again, ] 
; $4 to accident, nor expoſed to injury: it is the fore- Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver I 
=—_ taſle of heaven, and the earneſt of eternity. South, That monitters it; or your for:-vouch'd affection NY Davies. 
 FR= Ty Fort TELL. v. d. prater, and part. patl. | FalPn into taint, Shkeſpeare's King Lear, | Men diſpleaſed God, and conſequently forfeit:d 
— Foretold. ¶ fore and zc/!.] | Fo'kkEwaRD. nf. | fore and ward.] The van; all right to happineſs. Hoyle. 
| LP 1. To predict; to propheſy. ; the front. A father cannot alien the power he has over his 
"IS What art thou, whoſe heavy looks foretel] They that marched in the foreward were all | child : he may perhaps to ſome degrees fo feit it, 
Some dreadful ſtory hanging on thy tongue? mighty men. I Mac, ix. It. | but cannot transfer it. ode. 
Shakjpcme's Henry VI.] To FokEw VRN. v. g. | fore and warn.] Fol RT EIT. pu ticipial adj. [from the verb.] Lia- 
I found | : 1. To admoniſh beforehand. ble to penal ſeizure; alienated by a crime ; loſt 
The new-created world, which fame in heaven I wilt forewarn you whom you ſhall fear: fear | either as to the right or poſſeſſion, by breach of 
Long had foreto/d. Alton. | him which, after he hath Killed, hath power to | conditions. 
Mercia's King, caſt into hell. Luke, xii. 5. All the fouls that are, were forfeit once; 
Warn'd in a dream, his murder did faretell, 2. To form previouſly of any future event. And hie that might the vantage beſt have took, 
From point to point, as aft-r it befell. Dryden. Divine interpreter, by favour ſent Found out the remedy. Shakef. Wea. for Meaſure. 
Beg that thou may'ſt have leave to hang thyfelf; 


When great Ulytles tought the Phrygian ores, | Down from the empyrean, to fur awvary | 
Deeds then undone M faithful tongue 7 ald; Us timely of what might elſe have been our loſs And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ſtate, 
 Heay'n ſeal'd my words, and y ou thoſe deeds be- Unkaown. Milton's Paradiſs Loft, | Thou haſt not left the value of a cord. Shateſpeare. 

| Pope. | z. To caution againſt any thing beforehand. This now fenceleſs world, 


hold. 
2. To foretoken ; to fo ow. Well I will ar me, being thus jorewawn'd. Fer feit to death. Milian, 
To FortTE'LL. v. u. Io utter prophecy. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmoke, 
All the prophets from Samuel, and thoſe that Thy pride, And his long toils were for fecit for a look. 
follow after, have likewiſe foretold of theſe days. | And wand'ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, . | Dryden's Virgit. 
| Aale, iii. 24. Rejected my forewarnirg, and diſdain'd Methought with wond'rous eafe he ſwallowed 
FertE TELLER. 1. /. | from foretell.] Predicter; | Not to be truſted. Miltcn's Paradiſe Loft. down 
foreſhewer. | Tho” hœbus had forewarned him of finging wars, | His forfezt honour, to betray the town. 
Others are propoſed, not that the foretold events | yet the fearch of nature was free. X Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
ſhould be known ; but that the accompliſkment Dryden's Virgil. Dedication, | How the murd'rer paid his forfeit breath ; 
that expounds them may evince, that the fr -#cl/er Young Chorzbus, who by love was led What lands ſo diſtant from that ſcene of death, 
of them was able to foreſee thee. Boyle on Coliurs.] To win renown and fair Catlandra's bed, But trembling heard the fame ! Pope's Odyſſey. 
To FoxETRaY/NK, v. a. | fore and think. | Had lately brought his troops to Priam's aid; Fo/RFEITABLE. adj. | from forfeit.] Poſletied 
To anticipate in the mind; to have preſcience of. | Foreawarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid. on conditions, by the breach of which any thing 
Tus ſoul of every man . Dryden's-Ancid, | may be loſt. 
Prophetically does for ethink thy fall. Shak, Hen. IV. To FoR EW TR. v. a. fore and woſte,] To] Fo'RrEITURE. z. ſ. | forfaiture, French; from 
I do pray to thee, deſolate ; to deſtroy. Out of uſe. | forfeit.] 
Thou virtnous Pauphin, alter not the doom Veſpaſian, with great ſpoil and rage, | 71. The act of forfeiting; the puniſhment diſ- 


Shak: ſpeare's King John. Forewaſled all, until Gemitla gent | charged by loſs of ſomething poſſeſſed. 

Adam could not be ignorant of the puniſhments | Perſuaded him to ceaſe. Fairy Queen. 2. The thing forfeited ; a mul& ; a ſine. 
due to neglect and diſobedience ; and felt, by the High time *gan it wex for Una fair, The court is as well a Chancery to ſave and de- 
proof therevf, in himſelf another terror than he To think of thoſe her captive parents dear, bar forfeitures, as a court of common law to decide 
nad forehorugtt, or could imagine. And their forewaſted Kingdom to repair. Fairy . rights; and there would be work enough in Ger- 
Raleigh s Uiftory of the Morld. To Foktwe'aRvy. v. a. | for and weary. To | many and Italy, if Imperial for feitures ſhould go 

Friday, the fatal day ! when next it came, difpirit with labour. for good titles. Bacon; War with Spain. 
Her foul forethouyir the fiend would change his By your toil Ancient privileges and acts of grace indulged by 

game. Dryden. And labour long, through which ye hither came, former kings, muſt not, without high reafon, be 

2. To contrive antecedently. Ye both for:wwcaried be: therefore a while revoked by their ſucceflors ; nor for feitures be ex- 

Eleſſed be that God which hath given you an | 1 read you reit, and to your bowers recoile. acted violently, nor penal laws urged rigoroufly. 
heart to forethink this, and a will to honour him | Fairy Queen. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
with his own. Biſhop Hall. To FonRWIs H. v. 4. [fore and au.] To de- He fairly abdicates his throne, ; 

To Fort THINK. 2. . To contrive beforehand. | fire beforehand. He has a forfeiture incurr'd. Swift. 

What's my frenzy will be call'd my crime : ile wiſer ſort ceaſed nat to do what in them lay, ForG ave. The preterite of forgive. 

What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villain ! | to procure. that the goud commonly forewi/bed} FORGE. 2. .. ¶ forge, French.] S 
Thou wiſe, forcth:nirng, weighing politician ! Might in time come to effect. 1. The place where iron is beaten into ferm. 
| 5 Smith. Arolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, | in common we uſe forge for large work, and 

FoxtTro'ucnT. n. ſ. [from ret hint. FoREw o/RN, part. i and worn from wear. ] | /mithy for ſmall ; but in books the diſtinction is 

1. Preſcience ; anticipation. | Worn out; waſted by time or uſe, I not kept. | 

He that is undone, 15 equally undone, whether I either the hight was enouglt to read the words, | Now behold, 
it be by ſpitctulneſs of ſorctbought, or by the foily | and the ink was already /oreworn, and in mauy In the quick forge and working-houfe of thought, 
of overſight, or evil counſel. [Lange. pl ces blotted. | Sidney. How London doth pour out her citizens. 

2. Provident care. | CORFEIT. 3. J. | forfaity: French; Jer fd, Shakeſpcare's Henry V. 

To FoxETo'KEN. v. 4. | fore and toben.] To] Welſh. ] In other part ſtood one, who at the, ge 
foreſhow; to prognoſticate as a ſign. :. Something loſt by the commiſſion of a crime; { Labouring, two maſſy clods of iron and braſs 

The king from Ireland hattes ; but did no good; | ſomething paid for expiation of a crime; a fine ; Had melted. Milton's Paradifz Loft. 
W tulfſt ſtrange prodigious ſigns forctoken blood. ſũa mul. . I' Xohan forge exhauſted of its fires. 

| | Daniel, Tay flanders I forgive, and therewithal | Pope's Statius. 

Fort TOKEN. . ſ. | from the verb.] Prevenient | Remit thy other forfeits, Shake. Mea. for Meaſure.| 2. Any place where any thing is made or ſhaped. 

| Ttr execution leave to high difpoſal, From no other forge hath proceeded a ſtrange 


$erethought by heav'n. 


ſign; prognoſtick. 
it may prove fome ominous foretoken of misfor- | And let another hand, not thine, exact conceit, that to ſerve God with any ſet form of 

| tune. SS Fg S:0rey. | Thy penal forfeit from thyfelf. Milton Aponiſtes. | common prayer is ſuperſtitious. Hogher 
= They miſliked nothing more in king Edward | Thy life, Melantius! I am come to take, 3. Manufacture of metalline bodies; the act of 
— ti: Cortfeitor, than that he was Frenchified, and | Of which foul treaſon does a forfeit make. Hallr.} working. | 

= * accounted the deſire of foreign language then to be 2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment ; one In the greater bodies the ferge was eaſy, the 
1 a foretoſen of bringing in of foreign powers, which | whoſe life is forſeited by his offence. Now obſo- matter being ductile and ſequacious and obedient 
MW indeed happened. Camden”s Remains, | lete. to the ſtrake of the artificer, and apt to be drawa, 
A „ Fort Too'TH. 2. /. | fore and tooth. } The tooth] Yonrbrother is a forfeit of the law, | formed, and moulded. Bacon. 
© | in the aiiterior part of the mouth; the inciſor, And you but waſte your words. To FokGE. v. 4. ¶ forger, old French.] 

1 IIC j+0+4/0:144fheml be formed broad, and with Shak-ſpecr cis Meaſure for Meaſure. h 1. To form by the hammer; to bear into ſhape. 


"A thin Tharp edge Uke chizzles. Ray on the Creation, ] Claudio, whom here you have warrant to exe- | The queen of maxtials, 
Foo ETO. 2. ſ. ¶ forc and 70%. ] That part of a cute, is no greater foi ſeit to the law than Ange- And Mars himſelf coulucted chem; both Which 
woman's head dreſs that is for ward, or the top of to. who hati ſentenced him. being feg'd of gold, 


27 a periwig, | Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſare. dun needs have golden furniture. 
= So may your hats vour. feretops never preſs, J FolnrEIT. v. 4. from the noun.] To loſe Coupman”s Dias 
* Vatouch d your ribbons, ſacred be your dreſs. by ſome breach of condition ; to loſe by ſome of-] Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find 
| : | 1 9 5 Dryden, Ifence. In leagues offenſive and defenſve join d; 3 
BF 
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Forge. 


FO 


Put lawleſs man the anvil dares profane, 

And forge that ſteel by which a man is ſlain, 
Which earth at firſt for plough-ſhares did afford, 
Nor yet the ſmith had learn'd to form a ſword. 


Tate Ju. nal, 


2. To make by any means. 
He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 
Till he had forg'd himſelf a name i' th” fire 
Of burning Rome. 
His heart's his mouth: 
What his breaſt fo ges, that his tongue muſt vent. 


5 bakeſpeare. 


Thoſe names that the ichools fged, and put 
into the mouths of ſcholars, could never get ad- 
mittance into common uſe, or obtain the licence 
of publick approbation. Locke. 

3. To counterfeit ; to falſify. 
Were 1 King, 
T ſhould cut off the . obles for their lands: 
For my more having would be hut as ſauce 
To make me hunger more, that I ſhould forge 
Qarrels unjuſt 2gainſt the good and loyal, 
Dc<irroving them tor wealth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Fo'xc tr. n. ſ. [ from forge. ] 

I. One who makes or forms. 

2. One who counterfeits any thing; a falſifier. 

As in ſtealing, if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves ; ſo in flander, if there were 
fewer ſpreaders there would be fewer forgers of 
libels. | Government of the Tongue. 

No forger of bes willingly and wittingly furnithes 
out the means of his own detection. 

Wet on the Re ſurreb ton. 

Fox GERT. n. ſ. [from fe ge.] The. crime of 
falſi cation. : | 

Has your king married the lady Gray? 

And now, to ſooth your forgery and his, 
Sends me a paper to perſuade me patience. 
Shakeſpeare's Heary VI. 

Nothing could have been eaſier than for the 
Jews, the enemies of Jeſus Chriſt, to have diſ- 
proved theſe facts, had they been falſe, to have 
ſhewn their falihood, and to have convicted them 
of forgery. 7 i Stepliens's Sermons, 

A forgery in ſetting a falſe name to a writing, 
which may prejudice another's fortune, the law 
puniſhes with the loſs of ears; but has inflicted no 
adequate penalty for doing the ſame thing in print, 
though books fold under a falſe name are ſo many 

forgeries. Swift. 

2. Smith's work; fabrication; the act of the 

He ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 
And weaponleſs himſelf, 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 


Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd cuiraſs, | 


Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and ſrock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
To FORGET. v. 2. preter. forgot; part. forgot- 
ten, or forgot. [pongytn, Saxon; vergeten, Dut.] 
1. To loſe memory ot; to let go from the re- 
membrance. | 
That is not forgo? | 
Which ne'er I did rernember; to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. 
| Sh. {peare's Richard II. 
When T am fo gettin, as I ſhall be, 
A ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard. SV.. Henry VIII. 
Firget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not 
unmindful of lum in thy riches. FEecluf. xxxvii. 6. 
No ſooner was our Jelhverance compleated, but 
we fo: get our danger and our duty. Altterbury. 
Alive, ridiculous; and dead, forgot. Pope. 
2. Net to attend ; to neglect. 
Can a woman ſw get her ſucking child? Yea, 
they may forg-t ; yet will I not forget thee. 
Iſaiah, xlix. 5 
If we might Herget ourſelves, or forget God; if 
we might diſregard our reaſon, and ſive by hu- 
mour and fancy in any thing, or at any time, or at 
any place, it would be as law ful to do the ſame 
i everything, at every time, and at every "pak 


Anon. 


The maſs of mean fir gatten things. 
FogGE'TEYL. ad. from forget. } 


Shakeſpeare's Cos ialunus. 


FOR 


1. Not retaining the memory of. 
2. Cauſing oblivion ; oblivious, 


3. Inattentive; negligent ; neglectful; 
Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers. 
Hebrew 


In our long abſeace. 


I, in fact, a real intereſt have, 


Ys memory. : 
O gentle fleep | 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted 


And ſteep my ſenſes in forg:!fiulme/s 
Ali birds and beaſts lie huſh'd; 


away 
The wild deſires of men and toils of day 


with forgerfulnſs of her duty. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ſhapes, which, delivered to the voice, 

excellent wit. | 
Forct'TTFR. n. ſ. [from forget. ] 

1. One that forgets. 5 

2. A carcleſs perſon. 


1. To pardon a perſon ; not to puniſh. 
Then heaven forgive him too! Shake, 


If ever any malice in your heart 

— Sir Thomas Lovell, I as 

As I would be fergie? I forgive all. 
*  Shakejpe 

2. To pardon a crime. 

their iniquity. 

If pravers 


That on my head all might be viſited, 
Thy frailty and infirmer ſex Hives, 


The lord of that ſervant was moved w1 
ForcYvENEss. n. . rohzipenmyye, 


1. The act of forgiving. 


given. 28. | 
2. Pardon of an offender. 


to them that have ſinned againſt thee. 


Nor thine on me. 
Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong ; 
But they ne er pardon who commit the w 


But when a thouſand rolling years arepaſt, 
So long their puniſhments and penance laſt, 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
In large forgetful draughts to ſteep the cares 
Ot their paſt_labours, aud their irkſome years. 
Dryden's Aneid. 


The queen is comfortleſs, and we forgetful 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Have you not love enongh to bear with me, 


When that raſh humour, which my mother 
gave me, 
Makes me forgetful? = Shakeſpeare's Jul. Caſar. 


Whichto my own advantage I would ſave; 
And, with the uſual courtier's trick, intend 
To ſerve myſelf, forg-rfu! of my friend. 
 FoxcGt'TFULNESS. . ſ. [from forgetfeel. 
I. Oblivion; ceifation to remember; 


That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 


And brings, deſcending through the filent air, 

| A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human care. Pope's Statius. 
2. Negligence; neglect; inattention. 
7 The church of England is grievouſly 


Fo RG ETI E. adj. | from forge. ] That may 
forge or produce. A word, I believe, peculiar to 


Good ſherrie ſack aſcends me into the brain, 
dries me there all the fooliſh, dull vapours, makes 
it apprehenfive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble 


Shaft. ſpeare. 


To FORGL VE. ». a. ſ[ponzipan, Saxon.] 


I do beſeech your grace for charity; 


Were hid againſt me, now "1 me frankly. 
ree forgive you, 

are's Henry VIII. 

Slowly provok'd, ſhe eaſily forgives. 


The people that dwell therein ſhall be f-rgiwen 
Tjaiuhy XXXUL 24+ 


Could alter hizh decrees, I to that place . 
Would ſpeed before tliee, and be louder heard, 


paſſion, looſed him, and forgave? him the debt. 
; : Met. bete, Xxvili. 27. 4 


To the Lord our God belong mercies and for- 


Thou haft promiſed repentance and forgiveneſs 


Prayer of Manaſſi b. 

Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet; 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee, 
| Shakeſpeare. 


careleſs. 


7% Ni. 2 


Pr 107 . 


15 of 


thee, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
ſleep iteals 


? 
o 
7 


charged 


Hooker. 


becomes 


Marbetb. 


0 


Prier. 


To me committed, and by me expos'd. Milton. 
3. To remit ; not to exact debt or penalty. 


th com- 
Saxon. ] | 


| Danmel. 


rong. 


| 3. Pardon of an offence. 
God has certainly promiſed forgiveneſs of fin to 


The region of my heart. 


FOR 


every one who repents. South, 
4. Tenderneſs; willingneſs to pardon. 

Here are introduced more heroick principles of 
meeknels, given, bounty and magnanimity, 


than all the learning of the heathens could invent, 


| Sprati. 
Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her reſemblance here below; 
And mild forgiverſs intercede 
To ſtop the coming blow. Dryer, 


5. Remiſfion of a fine, penalty, or debt. 

Fox VER. u. ſ. {from forgive. ] One who par- 

dons. 7 
Forco'r. part. paſſ. of forget. Not re- 
Fox TEN. { membered. 
This ſong ſhall not be forgotien. Deut. xxxi. 21. 


all 
Of thee could be forgotten, but thy fall. Den bam. 
The ſoft ideas of the cheerſul note, 
Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot. Privr, 


To Fornw'tL. v. a. | An old word. Probably 
for forhaul, from for and haul.) To harraſs ; tear; 
torment. . 

All this long tale Os 

Nought eaſeth the care that doth me forhail. 

Spenſer's Paſtoral, 

_ FORK. . /. | furca, Latin; Forch, Welth; 
farrche, French. ] a 

1. An inſtrument divided at the end into two 

or more points or prongs, uſed on many occations, 

At Midſummer down with the brambles and 

x brakes, | 
And after abroad with thy forks and thy rakes. 
a Tuſſer, 

The vicar firſt, and after him the crew, 

With forks and ſtaves the felon to purſue, 

Ran Coll our dog. Dryden's Nun's Pritf, 
I dine with fo-45 that have but two prongs. Swi, 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for the point of an ar- 

row. 

The Bone is bent and drawn : make from the 

aft. | | 

Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

3. & point. | 

Several are amazed at the wiſdom of the anci- 

ents that repreſented a thunderbolt with three 

for ks, ſince nothing could have better explained 
its triple quality of piercing, burning, and melt- 
ing. Addiſon on Medais, 

To Fork. v. v. [from the noun. ] To ſhoot into 

biades, as corn does out of the ground. ; 

The corn beginneth to fark. Mort. Huſbandry. 

Fox KFH. adj. [ from fork. ] Opening into two or 

more parts. 


radiſh, with a head fantaſtically carved upon it 
with a knife, | Shakeſpeare. 
Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſn, 
A for mountain, or blue promontory. Sh 
Come, mall we go and kill us veniſon? 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Shouid in their own confines, with ſorfed heads, 
Have their round haunches goar'd. | 
ee, rv As you like it. 
He would have ſpoke; 
But hiſs for hiſs retura'd, with fo tongue 
To f tongue. 
Ye dragons, whoſe contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
Change your fierce hiſling into joyful ſong, _ 
And praiſe your Maker with your forked tongue. 


| Roſcommon. 
Fo'kKEDLY. adv. {from forked, ] In a forked 
form. | 


Fo'RKHEAD. 7. . | fork and head.] Point of an 
arrow. | 

It ſeizing, no way enter might ; 

But back rebounding, left the forkbrad keen, 
Eftſoons it fled away, and might no where be 


Dryd.n. 


ſen. Fairy Quer. 
F o'k KV. 


Great Stafford! worthy of that name, though 


Naked he was, for all the world, like a fer 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, | 


Fo'kk EDNESS. u. . [from forked.] The quality 
of opening into two parts or more. 


forbrn. 


all right to happineſs; even whilſt they com- 


| thargy of not being ſenſible of it. 


FOR 
Fo/rxv. adj. [from fort.] Forked ; furcated; 
apening into two parts. Y 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take | 
The creſted baſiliſ and fpeckleu ſnake ; 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointlets ſting | 
ſhall play. Popt's Meſſiah, 
Fok Lo! RE. | The preterite and participle of the 
S Non ponleonen, in Dutch verlieren.] Deſerted ; 
forſook ; forſaken. Obſolete. 
Such as Diana by the ſandy ſhore 
Of ſwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus' green, 
Where all the nymphs have her fo: lore. 
| Fairy Queen. 
That wretched world he gan for to abhor, 
And mortal life gan loath, as thing % e. 
: Fairy Qucen. 
Thus fel the trees, with noiſe the deſarts roar; 
The beaſts their caves, the birds their neſts for- 
| Bre. ; i Fai fax. 
FORLORN. adj. fronlopen, from ponleopan, 
Saxon; verloren, Dutch. ] | 
1. Deſerted; deſtitute; forſaken; wretched ; 
helpleſs ; ſolitary. 

Make them ſeek for what they wont to ſcorn ; 
Of fortune and of hope at once ohen. H#ubb. Tale. 
Tell me, good Hobinol, what gars thee gyeet ? 
What! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn? |} 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds ſo ſweet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved laſs fort? Sptuſ. Paß. 

In every place was heard the lamentation of wo- 
men aud children; every thing ſhewed the heayi- 
neſs of the time, and ſeemed as altogether loft and 
Knolless Hiftory. 

How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love ſo dearly join'd, 
To live again in theſe wild woods fortorn / 

| Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Their way 
Lies through the perplex'd paths of this drear wood; 
The nodding horrour of whoſe ſhady brows, 
Threats the forlarn and wand'ring paſſenger. Milli. 

My only ſtrength and ſtay ! forlorn of thee, 

Whither ſhall I betake me, where ſubſiſt 
3 ; Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Like a declining ſtateſman, left for lor 
To his friends pity and purſuers ſcorn. Denham. 
The good old man, forlorn of human aid, | 
For veng?ance to his heav'aly patron pray'd. 
| | | Dryden's Iliad. 
Phitomel lament* for lorn. Fenton. 
As ſome ſad turtle his loſt love deplores, 

Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn; 

Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. 

Pope's Aut umm. 

2. Taken away. This ſenſe ſhews that it is the 
participle of an active verb, now loſt. 

When as night hath us of light for lorn, 
I with that day would ſhortly reaſcend. Spenſer. 
Nhat is become of great Acrates' ſon! „ 
Or where hath he hung ap his mortal blade, 
That hath ſo many haughty conqueſts won ? 
Is all his force forlorn, and all his glory done ? 
| Fairy Queen. 

2. Small ; deſpicable : in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

He was fo forbrn, that his dimenſions to any 
thick fight were invincible, Shakeſp. Henry IV, 

Fo'RLORN. n. fe 

1. A loſt, folitary, forſ:ken man. 

| Henry 

Is of a king become a baniſh'd man, 

And forc'd to live m Sctlund 2 fordorn. 
| Shkeſpeave's Henry VI. 

2. FoRLORN Hope. The ſoldiers who are ſent 
fri{t to the attack, and are therefore doomed to 
periſh. ; 


* 


Criticks in plume, 
Who lolling on our foremoſt benches ſit, 
And ſtill charge firſt, the true forlorn of wit. 
: Dryden. 5 
Foxr.o'anxESs. 1. . [from forlorn.] Deſtitu- |. 
tion; miſery ; ſolitude. h 
Men diſpleaſed God, and conſequently forfeited | 


pleated the fr /ormnefs of their condition by the le- 
Boyle. 


TS” 


| preſentation ; thape. 


forms. 


FOR 


To ForLyY's. v. . [from fore and Jye.] To lye 
before. 
Knit with a golden baldric, which forlay 
Athwart her ſnowy breaſt, and did divide 
_ dainty paps, which, like young fruit in 


ays 
Nove little gan to ſwell ; and being ty'd, 
Through her thin weed, their places only 
ſignify'd. Fairy Queen, 
FORM. ». /. forma, Latin; forme, French. ] 
1. The external appearance of any thing; re- 


Nay, women are frail too, 
Ay, as the glaſſes where they view them- 
ſelves, . 
Which are as eaſy broke 2s they make forms. 
; S akeſpeare. 
It ſtood fill ; but I could not diſcern the form 
thereof. Job. 
Gold will eridure a vehement fire, without any 
change, and aſter it has been divided by corrofive 
liquors into inviible parts; yet may preſently be 
precipitated, ſo as to appear again in its form. 
Grew's Coſmol. Sac, 
Matter, as wiſe logicians ſay, 
Carnot without a form ſubſiſt; 
And foam, ſay I as well as they, 
Muſt fail, if matter brings no griſt. Sui ſt. 
. 2, Being, as modified by a particular ſnape. 
When noble benefits ſhatl prove 


Not welt diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 


They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 

Thin ever they were fair. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Here toils aud death, and death's half-brother, 
ſleep, | 

Forms terrible to view, their ſentry keep: 

With anxious pleaſure of a guilty mind, 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind. 

, Dryde's LAneid. 
3. Particular model or modification. 

He that will look into many parts of Aſia and 
America, will find men reaſon there perhaps as 
acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a ſy!lo- 
giſm, nor can reduce any one argument to 3 
CK. 

It lengthens out every act of worſhip, and pro- 
duces more laſting and permanent impreffions in 


the mind, than thoſe which 2ccompany any tran- 
ſient form of words that are uttered in the ordi- 


nary method of religious worſhip. Aadi ſon. 
4. Beauty; elegance of appearance. 
He hath no form nor comelineſs. Ia. Iii. 2. 


5. Regularity; method; order. 

What he ſpoke, though it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madneſs. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
6. External appearance without the eſſential 

qualities; empty ſhow. | 
Then thoſe whom form of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judge their 
cauſe. : Dryden. 
They were young heirs ſent only for forms trom 
ſchools, where they were not ſuffered to ſtay 
three months. Swift. 
7. Ceremony ; external rites. 

Though well we may not paſs upon his life, 
Without the form of juſtice z yet our pow'r 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Shakeſp. X. Lear, 


A long table, and a ſquare table, or ſeat about 
the walls, ſeem things of pm, but are things of 


ſubſtance ;- for at a long table, a few at the upper 
end, in effect, ſway all the buſineſs; but in the 
other form, there is more uſe of the counſellors 
opinions that fit lower. Bacor's Eſſays. 
Thar the parliaments of Ireland might want no 
decent or honourable form uſed in England, he 
cauſed a particular act to paſs, that the lords of 
Ireland ſhould appear in parliament robes.. 
Davies on Ireland. 
Their uſed, in all difpatches made by 
himſetf,. to obſerve all decency in their forms. 
Clarendon. 
How am I to interpret, ſir, this viſit ? 
Is it a compliment of form, or love? 


A. Philis's Difireft Mather. | 


2 


1 
* 


3. To modify; to ſcheme; to plan. 


* 


FOR 

8. Stated method; eſtabliſhed practice; ritugh 
and preſcribed mode. 

He who affirmeth ſpeech to be neceſſary 
amongſt all men, throughout the world, doth not 
thereby import that all men muſt neceſſarily ſpeak 
one kind of language; even ſo the neceſſity of po- 
lity and regimen in all churches may be held, with- 
out holding any one certain form to be neceiſary in 
them all. Hooker, 

Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to 
flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confuſed. variety to diſ- 
tract and loſe it. King Charles. 

Nor ſeek to know 
Their proceſs, or the forms of law below. 
Dr ydew's Encid. 

9. A long ſeat. 


If a chair be defined a ſeat for æ ſingle perſon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat 
for a ſingle perſon without a back; and a form is a 


ſeat for ſeveral perſons, without a back. 


Weattss Logich, 

I was ſeon with her in the manorhouſe, fitting 

with her upon the form, and taken following her 

into the park. | Sullingfledt, 
10. Aclaſs; a rank of ſtudents. 


| It will be neceſſary to ſee and examine thoſe 


works which have given ſo great a reputation to 
the maſters of the firſt form. Dryden s Dafreſnoy. 
II. The ſeat or bed of a hare. 
Now for a clod like hare in form thy peer; 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move; 
Now the ambitious lark, with mirrour clear, 
They catcb,. while he, fool! to himſelf makes love. 


; Sidney. 


Have you obſerv'd a fitting hare, 
' Lift'ning, and fearful of the ſtorm 


Of horns and hounds, clap back her earp 


Afraid to Keep or leave her form. Prim. 
12. Form is the eflential, ſpecifical, or diſtin- 
guiſhing modification of the matter of which any 
thing is compoſed, ſo as thereby to give it ſuch a 
peculiar manner of exiſtence. arris. 
In definitions, whether they be framed larger 
to augment, or ſtricter to abridge the number of 
ſacraments, we find grace expreſly mentioned as 
their true eſſential form, and elements as the matter 
whereunto that form did adjoin itfelf. Hooker, . 
13. A formal cauſe ; that which gives eſſence. 
They inferred, if the world were a living crea- 
ture, it had a ſoul and ſpirit, by which they did 
not intend God, for they did admit of a deity be- 
fides, but only the ſoul or eſſential forme of the uni- 
yerſe. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To FoRM. v. a. [ form, Latin.] . 
1. To make out of materials. 
God med man of the duft of the ground. 
Geneſis, ii. 7. 
The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit molds prepar'd; from which he form d 
Firſt his own tools: then, what might elſe be 


wrought 
Fulfil, or graven in metal, Milan. 
Determin'd to advance into our room 
A creature form'd of earth. Million. 


She form d the phantom of well-bodied air. Pope. 


2. To model te a particular ſhape or ſtate, 
Creature in whem excell'd 
Whatever can to ſight or thought be form'd, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet. Milt. 
| Let Eve, for I have drench'd her eyes, 
Here ſleep below; while thou to foreſight wak'ſt; 
As once thou ſleep'ſt, while ſhe to life was 22 
g ton. 


Lucretius taught him not to form his heroe, to 


give him piety or valour for his manners. 


 Dryd:n's Aneid, Dedication. 
4. To arrange; to combine in any particular 
manner: as, he farmed his troops. 
5. Toadiuſt ; to ſetile. 
Our differences with the Romaniſts are thus 


formed into an intereſt, and become the deſign not 


of ſingle perſons, but of corporations and ſucceſ- 
ſions. Decay of Piety. 


6. To contrive; to coin; 
: The. 


| 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


FOR 


The defeat of the deſign is the routing of dpi. 

nions farmed for promoting it. Decay of Piety. | 
; He dies too ſoon ; 

And fate, if poſſible, mult be delay d: 

The thought that labours in my forming brain, 

Yet crude and immature, demands more time. 

Rowe. 

5. To model by education or inſtitution. 

Let him to this with caſy pains be brought, 
And ſeem to labour when he labours not: 

Thus ford for ſpeed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
FO'RMAL. adj. [ Formel, French; formalis, Lat.] 
1. Ceremonious ; ſolemn ; preciſe; exact to 
affectation. 2 | 
The juſtice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 

With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wife ſaws and modern inftances, end 

And ſo he plays his part. Sa. As you like it. 

Formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Ceremonies be not to be omitted to ſtrangers and 
#51921 natures ; but the exalting them above the 
mean is not only tedious, but doth diminiſh the 
credit of him that ſpeaks. 

2. Done according to eſtabliſhed rules and me- 
tods ; not irregular ; not ſudden ; not extempo- 
raneous. | 

There is not any poſitive law of men, whether 
it be general or particular, received by formal ex- 
preſs conſent, as in councils ; or by ſecret appro- 
bation, as in cuſtoms it cometh to paſs, but may be 
taken away, if occaſion ſerve. Hooker, 

As there are formal and written leagues, reſpec- 
tive to certain enemies; ſo there is a natural and 
tacit confederation amongſt all men againſt the 
common enemies of human ſociety, ſo as there 
needs no mmtmation or denunciation of the war; 
bur all theſe formalities the law of nature ſupplies, 
-as in the caſe of pirates. Bacon Holy War. 

3. Regular; methodical. . 

The formal ſtars do travel ſo, 

As we their names and courfes know ; 

And he that on their changes looks, 

Would think them govern'd by our books. 

Mallu. 
4. External; having the appearance but not the 
-efience. 
Of form?! duty, make no more thy boaſt ; 

Thou diſobey'tt where it concerns me moſt. 

Dryden's Aurenzgebe. 

5. Depending upon eſtabliſhment or cuſtom. 

Still in conſtraint your ſuftering ſex remains, 

Or bound in fm or in real chains. 

6. Having the power of making any thing what 
it is; conſtituent ; eſſential. 

Of letters the material part is breath and voice : 
the formal is conſtituted by the motions and figure 
of the organs of ſpeech affecting breath with a 
peculiar found, by which each letter is diſcrimi- 
nated. Haldins Elements of Speech. 

Bellarmine agrees in making the form act of 
adoration to be ſubjection to a ſaperior ; but 
withal he makes the mere apprehenſion of excel- 
lency to inciude the for mal reaſon of it: whereas 
mere. excelency, without ſuperiority, doth not 
require any tubjection, but only eſtimation. 


Stlling flect. 


The very life and vital motion, and the forma! 
-effence and nature of man, is wholly owing to the 
power of God. Bentley. 

7. Retaining its proper and eſſential character- 
utjck ; regular; proper. 

Thou ſhonl'ft come like a fury cover'd with 

ſnakes, 
Not like a forma! man. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
I will not let him ſtir, 
Till I have us'd th' approved means I have; 
With Whole ſome ſyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
To make of him a f-rma! man again. 
Sh: fpeare's Comedy of Errors. 
Fox MALISs T. u. ſ. ¶ formalifle, French; from 


em. ] One who practiſes external ceremony; one 


83 


Bacon. | 


Pope, 


FOR 


who prefers appearance to reality; one who ſeems 
what he is not. 
It is a ridiculons thing, and fit for a fatyr to per- 
ſons of judgment, to ſee what ſhifts farm have, 
and what proſpectives to make ſuperficies to feem 
a body that hath depth and bulk. Bacon. 
A grave, ſtaunch, ſkilfully managed face, ſet 
upon a graſping aſpiring mind, having got many a 
fly forma/ift the reputation of a primitive and ſe- 
vere piety. EL South. 
p m5 MA'LITY. u. /. ¶ formalite, French; from 
n. 

1. Ceremony; eſtabliſned mode of behaviour. 

The attire, which the miniſter of God ig by or- 
der to ufe at times of divine ſervice, is but a mat- 


ter of mere formality, yet ſuch as for comelineſs 


ſake hath hitherto been judged not unneceliary. 
Dems Hooker . 


never more ſtudied and elaborate than in deſpe- 
rate deſigns. King Char les. 
Many a worthy man ſacrifices his peace to for- 
malities of compliment and good manners. 

| L Eftrange. 

Nor was his attendance on divine otfices a 
matter of formality and cuſtom, but of conſcience. 

| Aiterbuny. 

2. Solemn order, method, mode, habit, or dreſs. 

If men forſwear the deeds and bonds they 
draw, | 
Though ſign'd with all formality of law; 
And though the ſigning and the ſeal proclaim 
The barefac'd perjury, and fix the ſhame. 
Dryden's Jutenal. 
The pretender would have infallibly landed in 
our northern parts, and found them all ſat down 
in their formal:tics, as the Gauls did the Roman le- 
nators. 

3. External appearance. 

To fix on God the formality of faculties, or af- 
fections, is the impoſture of our fancies, and con- 
tradictory to his divinity. Glanviile's Scepfts. 

4. Eſſence; the quality by which any thing is 
what it is. | 

May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will 
give a hundred pound to an hofpital ? Here the 
vow 1s made both to God and to A. and B. But 
here A. and B. are only witneſſes to the vow ; but 
the formality of the vow lies in the promiſe made 
to God. | Stilling feet. 

To Fo'kMALIZE. v. 4. | formaliſer; Fr. from 
formal. ] | | 

4 To model; to modify. A word not now in 
uſe. 

The ſame ſpirit which anointed the bleſſed foul 
of our Saviour Chriſt, doth ſo formalize. unite, 
and actuate his whole race, as if both he and they 
were ſo many limbs compacted into one body. 

Hooker. 

2. To affect formality ; to be fond of ceremony. 

For/MalLY. adv. [from formal. ] 

1. According to eitablithed rules, methods, ce- 
remonies or rites. | 

Formully, according to our law, 
Depofe him. 

2. Ccremoniouſſy; ſtifly ; preciſely. 

To be ſtiff and form-ly reſerved, as if the com- 


— 


right challenge of homage. Collier on Lide. 
rent ſtate. 

You and your followers do ſtand formally di- 
vided againſt the authoriſed guides of the church, 
and the reſt of the people. Hooker, 

4. Effentially ; characteriſtically. 

This power and dominion is not adequately and 
formally the image of God, but only a part of it. 

| South, 

The Heathens and the Chriſtians may agree in 
material acts of charity; but that winch f9rm-{/y 
makes this a Chriſtian grace, is the fj ring from 
which it flows. Suteilt 1ve, 

FoRMA“T TON. 7. ſ. | formation, French; forms, 
Latin.) | 5 
1. The act of forming or generating. | 


* 


Farmalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 


Sevift. 


Shakefpeare's K ic, 1 11 7% 


pany did not deſerve our familiarity, is à Jown=-. 


2. In open appearance; in a viſible and appa- 


FOR 


teors. Woodward, 

The ſolids are originally formed of a fluid, from 
a ſmall point, as appears by the gradual for tian 
of a foetus. Ai bullinat. 

Complicated ideas, growing up under obſerva- 
tion, give not the fame confuſion, as if they were 
ail offered to the mind at once, without your ob- 
ſerving the original and formation of them. 

FF aits on the Mind, 

2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the 
formation, the dam doth tear afunder. 

Brown's Vulgar I rrow:, 

Fo'xmaTIvE. adj. [ from forno, Latin.] Hay- 
ing the power of. giving form; plaſtick. * 

As we have eſtabliſhed our afſertion of tlie femi. 
nal production of all kinds of animals; ſo like- 
wiſe we aftirm, that the meaneſt plant cannot be 
raiſed without ſeed, by any formative power reſid- 
ing in the ſoll, | Bentley's Serum. 

Fo'rMtr. A . [from form] He that forms; 
maker; contriver; planner. _ 

The wonderful art and providence of the con— 
triver and former of our bodies, appears m the 
multitude of intentions he muſt have in the forma- 
tion of ſeveral parts for ſeveral uſes. | 

| Ray an the Creation, 
Fo'rxMER. adj. [from ponma, Saxon, firit; 


{ whence former, and formoſt, now commonly writ- 


ten foremoſt, as if derived from before. Foremft is 
generally applied to place, rank, or degree, and 
former only to time; for when we fay, the laſt 
rank of the proceſſion is like the former, we re- 
ſpect time rather than place, and mean that which 
we ſaw fore, rather than that which bad prece- 
dence in place.] | 

1. Before another in time. 

Thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt: 
A third is like the former. Shakyſp. Macbeth, 

2.* Mentioned before another. 

A bad author deſerves better uſage than a bad 
critick: a man may be the former merely through 
the misfortune of an ill judgment; but he cannot 
be the latter without both that and an ill temper. 

: Vote. 
3. Paſt: as, this was the cuſſom in former Ents 

The preſent point of time is all thou haſt, 

The future doubtful, and the former paſt. Ilarte. 

Fo'RMALLY. adv. | from former, In times 
paſ?, | 

The places were all of them formerly the cool 
retirements of the Romans, where they uſed to 
hide themſelve among the woods and mountains, 
during the excethve heats of their Summer. 

L!ddifon on Italy. 

As an animal degenerates by diſeaſes, the ani- 
mal falts, formerly benign, approach towards an 
alkaline nature. | Arbuthnt, 

FO'RMIDABLE. adj. | Farnudabilis, Latin; 
formid 151», French. | | Fas 
Terrible; dreadful ; tremendous ; terrifick ; 
to be feared. 

I {well my preface into a volume, and make it 
fornudubli, when you ſee ſo many pages behind. 

Dryd:n's And, Dadlicauiun. 

They ſeem'd to fear the formidable» hight, 

And rollid their billows on, to ſpeed his light. 
D/ len. 

Fol ARLEN ESS. 7. .. {from formidable. 

1. The quality of exciting terror or dread. 

2. The thing caufing dread. | 
They rather chuſe to be ſhewed the formide!:c- 
»:{; of their danger, than by a blind embracing , 
to periſh. : Decay of Pity. 

Fo'rmiDaBLY, adv, [from ſormidabic.] In à 
terrible manner. | 

Behold! een to remoter ſhores, 
A conquering navy proudly ſpread !' : 
The Bri:#h cannon 79 1dably roars. Dry 

FerMigs5., adj. Tfrom farm. ] Shapelcts 
without regularity of form. Rn 

All form is , order orderleſs, 

Save What is eppolſite to England's love. _ | 
5 Shakeſpeare's King 7 vim, 


The mater difcharged forth of yolcano's, _ 


FORMULARY 


other fpiracles, contributes to the formation of me, 


. 


Jed 


WS 


Formale. 


FOR 


Fo'gMuLARyY. fl. ,. [ formuluire, French! from 
A book. containing ſtated and pre- 
ſcribed models or Tet forms. x 

Fox M LAR V, adj. Ritual; preſcribed ; ſtated. 

FORMU LE. ». J. | formule, French; formul., 

Latin.) A ſet or preſcribed model. 

To FORNICATE. v. 4. | from fornex, Latin. | 
To commit lewdneſs. : 

It is a new way to fornicate at a diſtance. 

2 Brown 

ForxicAa'TioN. . . [ fornication, French; for- 
tei co in, Latin. ] ; - 

1. Concubinage or commerce with an unmar- 
ried woman. | | 

Bleſs me | what a fry of fornication is at the 
door. Shake} ce. 

The law ought to be ſtrict againſt fornication; 
and adulteries ; for, if there were univerſal liber- 
ty, the increaſe of mankind would be but like 
that of foxes at beft. 7 Graunt. 

2. In Scripture, ſometimes idolatry. 

Thou didſt truſt in thine own beauty, thou 
playedſt the harlot, becauſe of thy renown, and 
pouredſt out thy fornications on every one that 
paiſed by. Ex. Xvl. 15. 

Fo RN ICA TOR. . . | fornicatews, French; 
from fermx, Latin.) 

One that has commerce with unmarried women. 

A fornicator or adulterer ſteals the ſoul, as well 
as diſhonours the body of his neighbour. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

 Forx1ca/TRESS, n. /. [from fornicator.] A 
woman who without marriage cohabits with a 
Man. 

See you the fornicatreſs be remoy'd ; 

Let her have needful but not flaviſh means. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 

To FORSA'KE. v. a. preter. foſo:k; part. 
pall. for/o:k, or for faken. [vr ſucten, Dutch. ] 

1. To leave in reſentment, neglect, or diſlike. 

'Twas now the time when firſt Saul God for- 

a 90% | 
God Saul; the room in's heart wild paſſions took. 
| Coley. 
Oreſtes come in time . 
To ſave your honour: Pyrrhus cools apace; 
Prevent his falſhood, and for/.:þ- him firſt : 
I know you hate him. A. Philips's Diſtreſs Mather. 

Daughter of Jove, whoſe arms in thunder wield 

Tt avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield, 
Too by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. 
1 'ope's Odyſſey. 

2. To leave; to go away from; to depart from. 

Unwilling I/ your friendly ſtate, 
Commanded by the gods, and forc'd by fate. 

Dryden's Enid. 

3. To deſert; to fail. 

Truth, modeſty, and ſhame the world 5; 
Fraud, avarice, and force their places took. 

X Dryden's Ovid. 

When ev'n the flying ſails were ſeen no more, 

Ferſaken of all fight ſhe left the ſhore: Dryden. 
Their purple majeſty, 

And al! thoſe outward ſhows which we call great-. 
neſs, 

Linguiſh and droop, ſeem empty and for ſab: ny : 

And draw the wond'ring gazers eyes no more. 


Rawe ' 

Foksa“E ER. u. ſ. [from forſake.] Deſcrter; 
one that forſakes. 

Thou didſt deliver us into the hands of lawleſs 
enemies, moſt hateful fo;/z&ers of God.  {poch,' 

Foxs00'TH, adv. | ronroSe, Saxon.) 

1. In truth; certainly; very well. It is uſed 
amoit always in an ironical or contemptuous 
ſenie. | robe. | 

Wherefore doth Lyſander 

Deny your love, ſo rich within his ſoul, 

And tender me, fas ſocth, affection! Se? 

Ant nian, forjcoth, to govern a realm, who 
had fo goodly government in his own eſtate. 

Hiywaord. 

Unlearned perſons uſe ſuch letters as juſtly ex- 
preſs the power or ſound of, their ipeech; yet 
tor /ooth, e ſay, write not true Engliſh, or true 


| becauſe, f-/cotb, they cannot diſcover in them that 


FOR 


In ths Eaſt Indies, a widow, who has any re- | 
guard to her character, throws herſelf into the 
flames of her hufband's funeral pile, to ſhew, for- 
/aoth, that ſhe is faithful to the memory of her de- 
ceaſed lord. Audiſon's Free bolder. 

She would cry out murder, and. diſturb the 
whole neighbourhood ; and when John came run- 
ning down the ſtairs to enquire what the matter 
was, nothing, for ſooth, only her maid had ſtuck a 
pin wrong in her gown. 4rbuth, Hift. of Jobn Full. 

Some queſtion the genuineneſs of his books, 
lumen or alionis that Cicero ſpeaks of. 

Baker on Learning. 

2, It is ſuppoigy once to have been a word of 
honour in addreſs to women. It is probable that 
an inferior, being called, ſhewed his attention by 
anſwering in the word yes, fo, ſooth, which in time 
loſt its true meaning; and inſtead of a mere ex- 
clamatory interjection, was ſuppoſed a compella- 
tion. It appears in Shaleſpeare to have been uſed 
likewiſe to men. 

Our Engliſh word for/coth has been changed for 
the French madam. Guardian. 

To FORSWE/AR. v. a. pret. forſwore : part. for- 
ſworn. ¶ ponypxmuan, Saxon. 

1. To renounce upon oath. 

I firmly vow 

Never to wooe her more; but do for ſwear her, 
As one unworthy all the former favours 


2. To deny upon oath. 


And that ſelf chain about his neck, 
Which he for /wore moſt monſtruouſly to have. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Obſerve the wretch who hath his faith forſook, 
How clear his voice, and how aſſur'd his look 
Like innocence, and as ſerenely bold 
As truth, how loudly he forſwears thy gold! 

Dr yden's Juvenal. 

3. With the reciprocal pronoun: as, to forſwear 
himſelf ; to be perjured; to ſwear falſely. 

To leave my Julia, ſhall I be forſworn? 
To leave fair Sylvia, ſhall I be for/worn? 
To wrong my friend, ſhall 1 be much for ſworn? 
And ev'n that power which gave me firſt my 

oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. Sbateſp. 

One ſays, he never ſhould endure the ſight 
Of that for/wworn, that wrongs both lands and laws. 

| Daniel. 

I too have ſworn, ev'n at the altar ſworn, 
Eternal love and endleſs faith to Theſeus ; 

And yet am falſe, for ſworn: the hallow'd ſhrine, 
That heard me ſwear, 1s witneſs to my tes nr? 
Smith, 

To FoRSsWE Ak. v. n. To ſwear falſely ; to com- 
mit perjury. | 

Take heed ; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 
And that ſame vengeance doth hurl on thee, 
For falſe for ſwearing, aud for murder too. 

Shakeſpeares Richard III. 

ForxswE/ARER. 2. . | from for ſwear. ] One who 
is prejured. 

FORT. u. /. [ fort, French.] A fortified houſe ; 
a caſtle. | | 

They erected a fort, which they called the fort 
de Por; and from theace they bolted like beaſts of 
the foreſts. Bacon. 

Now to their fart they are about to ſend 
For the loud-engines which their iſle defend. 


"Waller. 
He that views a fort to take it, 
Plants his artillery gainſt the weakeſt part. 
: Denham s Sophy. 
My fury does, like jealous fort; purſue 
With death ev'n ſtrangers who but come to view. 
: _ Dryaen. 
Fox TED. adj. [from for:. ] Furniſhed or guard- 
ed by forts. Not uſed now. We n 
| Your deſert ſpeaks loud, and I ſhould wrong 
Fo lock it in the wards of covert boſom, 
When it deſerves with characters of braſs 
A. forted reſidence, 'gainſt the tooth of time 


, 


French. Helder on Speech. 


That I have fondly flatter d her withal. Shakeſp. 


} Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, 
Do with your injuries as ſeems you 


FOR | 
. FORTH. ada. yon, Saxon; whence further 
and furtheſt] et 

1. Forward; onward in time. 

From that day forth I lov'd that face divine; 
From that day forth I caft in careful mind . 
To ſeek her out. Fairy Queen, 

2. Forward in place; order. | 

Look at the ſecond admonition, and ſo forth, 
where they ſpeak in moſt unchriſtian manner. 


; V. gfe 
Mad Pandarus ſteps forth with vengeance vow 'd | 
For Bitias' death. e Dtyden's &ncid. 


3. Abroad ; out of Uoors. 
ncle, I muſt come forth. Shakeſpear:”s Othello. 
I have no mind of feaſting forth to-night. 


RES Shakeſprare, 
Attend you here the door of our tera daugh- 
ter ? 5 
Will ſhe not forth ? Shakeſpeare. - 


When Winter paſt, and Summer ſcarce begua, , 
Invites them foreh to labour in the ſun. 
Dr. den' s JV. wgth, 
Ns Out away; beyond the boun of aoy 
place. 

They will privily relieve their friends that are 
forth; they will ſend the enemy ſecret advertiſe- 
ments; and they will not alſo ſtick to draw the 
enemy privily upon them. Spenſer. 

Ev'n that ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him, 

That waſh'd his father's fortunes fortb of France. 


Out into a publick character; publick view. 
You may ſet forth the ſame with farmhouſes. 
Peacham. 


But when your troubled country call'd you forth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchleſs Worth 


To fierce contention gave a profſp'rous end. 


6. Thoroughly ; from beginning to end. Out 
af ule. | 
You, couſin, 


Shakeſp. 
7. To a certain degree. Obſolete. 2 
Hence we learn how far forth we may expect 
juſtification and ſalvation from the ſufferings ot 
Chriſt ; no further than we are wrought on by. his 
renewing grace. Hammond 
$. On to the end. Out of uſe. 
| I repeated the Ave Maria: the inquſitor bad me 
ſay forth; I ſaid I was taught no more. | 
Memoir in Strypte 


* 


ForTH. prep. Out of. 
And here's a prophet, that 
From forth the ſtreets ot Pomfret. & 
Some forib their cabbins peep, 
And trembling aſk what news, and do hear ſo 
As jealous huſbands, what they n 
onng. 
FoRTHCo'MING. adj. | forth and coming. ] Rea- 
dy to appear ; not abſconding ; not loſt. 
Carry this mad knave to jail: I charge you ſee 
that he be forthcoming. ; 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
We'll ſee your trinkets here forthcoming all. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
ForRTH1'sSUING. adj. | forth and i ue.] Coming 
out ; coming forward from a covert. f 
Fortbiſſuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 
A weighty ax with trueſt temper ſteel'd, 


I brought with me 
E. 


— 4 


And double edg'd. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fox THRN“JOUHr. adv. ¶ forth and right.] Strait 
forward; without flexions. Not jn uſe. ; 


He ever going ſo juſt with the horſe, either forib- 


{| right or turning, that it ſeemed as he borrowed the 


horſe's body, ſo he lent the horfe his mind. S:dngy. 
Ihe, river not running forthright, but almoſt. con- 
tinually winding, as if the lower ſtreams would re- 
turn to their ſpring, or that the river had a delight 
to play with itſelf. Sidney. 
Arrived there, they paſſed in forthright ; 
For ſtill to. all the gate ſtood open wide. 

Fairy Queen. 

Thither forthrigli he rode to rouſe the prey. 


And raſure of oblivion. Shep. Ma ſ. for Meaſ. 


. — I Lk eDryagy- 
| ForTHRT'GHT. 2. . A freight path. 
Vor. I. NC. 1g. 41 Here's 
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Here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Throughout fortbrights and meanders. 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

FokTHrw1'TH. adv. [ forth and with.] Imme- 
diately ; without delay; at once ; ſtrait. 

Forthwith he runs, with feigned faithful haſte, 
Unto his gueſt ; who, after troublous ſights 
And dreams, gan now to take more ſound repaſt 

Spenſer, 

Few things are ſo reſtrained to any one end or 
purpoſe, that the ſame being extinR, they ſhould 

forthwith utterly become fruſtrate. Hooker, 

Neither did the martial men dally or proſecute 
the ſervice faintly, but did forthwith quench that 
fre. Davies on Ireland. 

Forthwith began theſe fury-moving ſounds, 

The notes of wrath, the muſick brought from hell, 

The rattling drums. DanieÞs Civil War. 
The winged heralds, by command : 

Of ſov'reign pow'r, throughout the hoſt proclaim 

A ſolemn council forthwith to be held 

At Pandæmonium. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

In his paſſage thither one put into his hand a 
note of the whole conſpiracy, deſiring him to read 
it forthwith, and to remember the giver of it as 
long as he lived. South. 

Fo'r Tr1ETH. adj. [from forty.] The fourth tenth ; 
next after the thirty-ninth. | 

What doth it avail 

To be the fortieth man in an entail ? Donne. 

Burnet ſays, Scotland is not above a f-rtieth part 
in value to the reſt of Britain; and, with reſpect to 
the profit that England gains from hence, not the 
forty thouſandth part.. Swift. 

For T1'FIABLE. adj. | from fortify.] What may 
be fortified. | 

ForTIFica'T1ON. n. J. ¶ fortification, French; 
from ſor1ify.] | 

1. The ſcience of military architecture. 

Fortification is an art ſhewing how to fortify : 
place with ramparts, parapets, moats, and other 
bulwarks; to the end that a ſmall number of men 
within may be able to defend themſelves, for a 
eonſiderable tinge, againſt the aſſaults of a nume- 
rous army without; ſo that the enemy, in attacking 
them, muſt of neceſſity ſuffer great loſs. It is ei- 
ther regular or irregular; and, with reſpect to 
time, may be diſtinguithed into durable and tempo- 
Ty. Harri. 

The Phcenicians, tho' an unwarlike nation, yet 
*underſtood the art of fortification. 1 
Broome on the Odyſſcy. 

2. A place built for ſtrength. 

The hounds were uncoupled, and the ſtag 
thought it bctter to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his 
Feet, than to the flender for7ification of his lodging. 

a Sidi e. 

Excellent devices were uſed to make even their 
ſports profitable ; images, battles, and for 7ification, 
being then delivered to their memory, which, af- 
ter ſtronger judgments, might diſpenſe ſome ad- 
vantage. Sidney. 

3. Addition of ſtrength. Not much uſed. 

To ſtrengthen the infeſted parts, give ſome few 
advices by way of fortfication and antidote. 

Government of the Tongue. 

FofR TIFIER. . ſ. [from fortify.} 

1. One who erects works for defence. 

The fortiſicr of Pendennis made his advantage of 
the commodity afforded by the ground, 

| Carew's Survey of Cos val. 

2. One who ſupports or ſecures ; one who up- 
hclds. 

He was led forth by many armed men, who often 
had been the for!:fres of wickedneſs, to the place 
ol execution, | | Sidney, 

To FORTIFT. v. a. [ fortifer, French.) 

1. To ſtrengthen againſt attacks by walls or 
works. 

Great Punſinane he ſtrongly forti/ies. 

Shakeſpeare's Macteth, 

He f5r::75:4 the city againſt beſieging. Zccluf. l. 4. 

2. 16 confirm ; to encourage. 

It gramly {o:1:f:d her defires, to {ee that her 
mother had the like defires. Sidney. 

To fortify the former opinions Toſtatus adgs, 


FOR 
that thoſe which dwell near the falls of water are 
deaf from their infancy ; but this I hold as feigned. 
Raleigh. 
3. To fix; to eſtabliſh in reſolution. _ 
But in-born worth that fortune can controul, 
New-ſtrung and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul : 
The heroine aſſum'd the woman's place, 
Confirm'd her mind, and fortify'd her face. Dryden. 
A young man before he leaves the ſhelter of 
his father's houſe, ſhould be fortified with reſolu- 
tion to ſecure his virtues. Locke. 
To Fo RTI. v. n. To raiſe ſtrong places. 
Thou us impower'd 
To fortify thus far and overlay . 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyſs. Milton. 
Fo'RTILAGE. n. ſ. [from fort.] A little fort; 
a blockhouſe. | 
Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin 
Nought fear'd their force that fortilage to win. 
| penſer. 
In all ſtraights and narrow paſſages there ſhould 
be ſome little fortilage, or wooden caſtle ſet, 
which ſhould Keep and command the ſtraight. 
Spenſer on Ir cland. 
FO/RTIN. n. ſ. [French.] A little fort raiſed 
to defend a camp, particularly in a ſiege. Hume,. 
Thou haſt talk'd 
Of paliſadoes, fortins, parapets. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Fo/RTITUDE. 2. J. [_fortiduds, Latin. ] 
I. Courage; bravery ; magnanimity ; greatneſs 
of mind ; power of acting or ſuffering well. 
The King-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no reliſh of them. Shak:ſpeare's Macbeth. 
The better fortitude 
Of patience and heroick martyrdom 
Unſung. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Fortitude is the guard and ſupport. of the other 
virtues ; and without courage, a man will ſcarce 


* 


of a truly worthy man. Lore. 
They thought it reaſonable to do all poſſible ho- 
nour to the m mories of martyrs ; partly that 
others might be encouraged to the tane paticice 
and fortitud:, and partly that virtue, even in t nis 
world, might not loſe its reward. Neljon. 
2, Strength; force; not in uſe. | 
He wrongs his fame, 

Deſpairing of his own arms Frtitude, 
To join with witches and the help of hell ! 

| Shateſpearc's Henry VI. 
Fo/R&TLET. 1. ſ. [from fort.] A littie fort. 
Fo'RkTNIGHT. 1. / e eee from fourteen 
nights, FEopnetyne night, Saxon. It was the 
cuſtom of the ancient Norman nations to count 
time by nights: thus we ſay, is duy fev-nnizht 
So Tacitus, non tlie um num um, ut nos, ſed noftium 
computant.] The ſpace of two weeks. 
She would give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, 
that ſhould make her Keep within doors for one 
fortnight. A, tuny R 

Hanging on a deep well, ſomewhat above tt:e 
water, for ſome fortnight's ſpace, is an excellenc 
means of making drink freſh and quick. 


About a fortniobt before I had finiſhed it, hi 
majeſty's declaration for liberty of conſcience came 
abroad. Dryden, 

He often had it in his head, but never, with 
much apprehenſion, till about a 5% 3 

Swift, 

Fo /R TR ESS. n. ſ. [ fortreſſc, French.] A ftrong 
hold; a fortified place; a caſtle of defence. 

Breaking forth like a ſudden tempeſt; he over- 
ran all, breaking down all the holds and f9r-t-e// 5, 

| Spenſer on Ireland. 

The trump of death ſounds in their hearing 

| ſhrill : = 
Their weapon, faith; their for:re/s was the grave. 
Fair fax. 

God is our fortreſs, in whoſe conqu'ring name 

Let us reſolve to ſcale their flinty bulvwwarks. 


There is no ſuch way to give defence to bſurd 
doctrines, as to guard them round about with le- 


keep ſtealy to his duty, and fill up the character | 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


Shakeſpeare's Hemy VI. 


FOR 
makes thefe retreats more like the dens of ro 


Warriors. Locke, 
FORTU/LTOUS. adj. | fortuit, French; for tui- 
tus, Lat.] Accidental; caſual; happening by 
chance. | 

A wonder it muſt be, that there ſhould be an 
man found ſo ſtupid as to perſuade himſelf that 


fortuiteuFeoncourſe of atoms. 

If caſual concouſe did the world compoſe, 
And things and acts fortultous aroſe, | 
Then any thing might come from any thing; 
For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring. 
Blackmcre, 


ay. 


cidentally ; caſually ; by chance. 
It is partly evaporated into air, and partly di. 


luted into water, and fortuiioyfly ſhared between 


all the elements. Rogers, 
Fox Tuv'1TOUSNESS. u. /. [from fortuitous. | Ac- 
cident ; chance hit. | 
Fo /A TUN AT E. adj. | fortunatus, Latin. ] Lucky; 
happy; ſucceſsful not ſubject to miſcarriage. Uicd 
of perſons or actions. : 
I am moſt fortunute thus accidentally to encounter 
you: you have ended my buſineſs, and I will 
merrily accompany you home. Shake ſp. Corichuus, 
He ſigh'd; and could not but their fate deplore, 
So wretched now, ſo fortunate before. 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
No, there is a neceſſity in fate | 
Why till the brave bold man is fortunate: 
He keeps his object ever full in fight, 


| And that aſſurance holds him firm and right: 


True, 'tis a narrow path that leads to blifs, 

But right before there is no precipice ; | 

Fear makes them look aſide, and ſo their foot- 
ing miſs, | Dryden, 

Fo/r ruNas TELY. adv. [from fortunate.) Hap- 

pily : ſucceſsfully. | 

Bright Eliza rul'd Britannia's ſtate, 

And boldly wife, and fortunately great. Pricr, 

F/+TUNATENESS. u. . [from fortunate.] Hap- 

pineſ,; good luck; ſucceſs. 

O me, taid ſhe, whoſe greateſt formna!-/5 is 


| more unfortunate than my fiſter's greateſt unfor- 


tung teneſs. Sidney. 
FO'RTUNE. . f. | fortuna, Latin; fortuny 
French.) | 


life according to her own humour. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, | 
Ne'er turns the key to th' poor. Sp. King Leer. 
Though foriune's malice overthrow my ftate, 
My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
2. The good or ill that befals man. ET 
Rejoice, ſaid he, to-day ;' 
In you the u of Great Britain lies: 
Among 15 brave a pcople you are they 
Whom heav'n has choſe to fight for ſach a prize. 
. : D. p ydeu. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as diſtin- 
guithed from fcrtv.e, in that the latter is under- 
tood to befal only rational agents, but chanc= to 
be among inanimate bodies. Pentley. 
z. The chance of life; means of living. 
His father dying, he was driven to London to 
ſeek his fortune, . Said. 
4. Succeſs, good or bad; event. 
This terreſtrial globe has been ſurronnded by 
the fortune and boldneſs of many navigitors.. 
| Temple. 
No, he ſhall eat, and die with me, or live; 
Our equal crimes ſhall equal fortune give. 
| | Dr den Innocerct. 
5. Eftate ; poſſeſſions. 
If thou dv'ſt, 
And this obſtructs thee, thou do'ſt make thy way 
To noble % une. Shakeſpeare”s Aing Lear. 
That ey-lets head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſn 
To raiſe my fortun: J. 


But tell me, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 
Preſerv'd your fortunes in that fatal hour? 


; 


gions of obſcure and undefined words; which yet. 


| 


Dryden JV 15 gil, Poflorals, 
Ine 


bers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair 


this moſt beautiful world could be produced by the 


Fo RTI T Oos U. adv. [from fartuitous.] Acci- 


1. The power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the lots of 


Shakeſp. Ang Lear. 


Ne ſhould not raiſe his fo tunes by his wit. Dy 


birth, but ſmall fortune. 


mould live or die. 


FOR 


The fate which governs poets, thought it od 
ydlin. 


He was younger ſon to a gentleman of 2 
wift. 
6. The portion of a man or woman : generally 
of a woman. 
I am thought ſome heireſs rich in lands, 
Fled to eſcape a cruel guardian's hands; 
Which may produce a ſtory worth the telling, 
Of the next ſparks that go a furtwne ſtealing. 
Prologue to Urphan. 
The fortun: hunters have already caſt their eyes 
vpon her, and take care to plant themſelves in her 


view. Specatnr . 
When miſs delights in her ſpinaet, 
A fiddler may her fortan get. Swift. 


7. Futurity ; future events. 
You who mens fortunes in their faces read, 
To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: _ 
But mark her face, and all the features heed ; 
For only there is. writ my deſtiny. 
; l Coreley's Msftrefs. 
Ty Fo'RTUNE. v. n. {from the noun. ] To be- 
foll; to fall out; to happen; to come caſually to 
paſs. 3 
It fortunzd, as fair it then befel _ 
Behind his back, unweeting, where he ſtood, 
Of ancient time there was a ſpringing well, 
From which faſt trickled forth a ſilver flood. 
Fairy Quecn. 
It Hrtuned the ſame night that a Chriſtian, ſerv- 
ing a Turk in the camp, ſecretly gave the watch- 
men warning. | Anolles. 
I'll tell you as we paſs along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortuned. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Here fortun'd Curl to flide. 
Fo R TUN PD. edj. Supplied by fortune. 
Not th' imperious ſhew 
Of the full fu, Caxfar ever ſhall, 
Re brook'd with me. 
Fo'kTUNEBOOK. . /. ¶ fortune and b.] A book 
eonſlted to know fortune, or future events. 
Thou know'ft a face, in whoſe each look 
Beauty lays ope love's fortunebosk ; 
On whoſe fair revolutions wait 
The obſequious motions of love's fate. Cra/haw. 
_ FoxTUNEHU'NTER. . from for tune and hunt. 
A man whoſe employment is to enquire after wo- 
men with great portions, to enrich himſelf by 
marrying them. 
We ruſt, however, diſtinguiſh between - 
tunchunters and fortunettealers. Spetator. 
To Fo'kTUNETELI. v. n. | futune and tel.) 


1. To pretend to the power of revealing fu- 


turity. 

We are ſimple men; we do not know what's 
brought to paſs under the profeſſion &f ſortunetel- 
ins, Sh1kefpeare. 

I conjure you, I'II fortun:tell you. Shakeſpeare. 

The gyphes were to divide tke money got by 


ſtealing linen, or by fortunttellng. Walton's Angler. 


2 To reveel futurity, 

Here, while his canting drone pipe ſcan'd 
The mvſtick figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her V zun telling lines, Clovilund, 

For TUNETELLER. . f, { fortune and 100ler. ] 
One who cheats common people, by pretending 
to the Knowledge of futurity. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd 

villun, 

A thread-barc juggler, and a fortuniteller, Shakef, 

A Welchman being at a ſeſſions-houſe, and ſee- 
ing the priſoners hold up hands at the bar, related 
to fome of his acquaintance that the judges were 
good fortwnetellers; for if they did but look upon 
their hand, they could certainly tell whether they 
Bacon s pop Mbegms. 

Haſt thon given credit to vain predictions of 
mes, to dreams or for twnztel/ers, or gone about to 
know any ſecret things by lot ? 

Duppe's Rule for Devotion. 

There needs no more than impudence on one 
fide, and a ſuperſtitious credulity on the other, to 
the ſetting up of a for inncteiler, EL Eftranze. 


to be better, tis forty to one he loſes. 


Pope's Danciad. 


Shak:ſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. | 


FOR 


Long ago a fortun teller 
ExaRly ſaid what now befell her. Swift. 
FORT v. adj. yeope nxiʒ, Saxon. ] Four times 
ten. | 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them. 
| Shakeſpeare's Cortolans. 
He that upon levity quits his ſtation, in hopes 
L' Eftrange. 
FOU'RUM. n. ſ. ¶ Latin.] Any publick place. 
The forum was a public place in Rome, where 
lawvers and orators made their ſpeeches before 
their proper judge in matters of property, or in 
criminal caſes, to accuſe or excuſe, to complain 
or defend. Watts on the Mind. 
C''ole to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins, 
And near a forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to 
ſtore, | 
Shape the broad ſail, or ſmooth the taper _ 
OD. 
To FoRW VN DER. v. a. | for and wander. ] To 
wander wildly and wearily. 
The better part now of the ling' ring day 
They travelled had, when as they far eſpy d 
A weary wight forw.md'ring by the way. F. Qu. 
FORWARD. adv. | ropteant, Saxon.] To- 
wards; to a part or place before; onward ; pro- 
greſſively. 
When fervent ſorrow flaked was, 
She up aroſe, reſolving him to find | 
Alive or dead, and forward forth doth paſs. 
x Fairy Queen. 
From ſmaller things the mind of the hearers 
may $0 forward to the knowledge of greater, and 
climb up from the loweſt to the higheſt things. 
Hooker. 
He that is uſed to go f-rward, and findeth a ftop, 
falleth of his own favour, and is not the thing he 
WAS. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Fo'/xw ARD. adj. | from the adverb.] 
1. Warm; earneſt ; not backward. | 
They would that we ſhould remember the 
poor, which I alſo was forwarded to do. 
Gallations, ii. 10. 
2. Ardent; eager; hot; violent. 
You'll ſtill be too forward. 
Shak: ſpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Unſkill'd to dart the pointed ſpear, 
Or lead the forward youth to noble war. 
3. Ready; confident ; preſumptuous. 
Old Butes' form he took, Anchiſes ſquire, 
Now left to rule Aſcanius by his ſire; 
And thus ſalutes the boy, too forward for his years, 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


4. Not reſerved ; not over modeſt. 
*'Tis a per'lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 
He's all the mother's from the top to toe. 
Sdakeſpeare's Richard III. 
5. Premature ; early ripe. 
Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

6. Quick; ready; haſty. _ 

The mind makes not that benefit it ſhould of 
the information it receives from civil or natural 
hiſtorians, in being too forward or too flow in 
making obſervations on the particular facts re- 
corded in them. Locke. 

Had they, who would perſuade us that there 
are innate principles, conſidered ſeparately the 
parts out of which theſe propoſitions are made, 
they would not perhaps have been ſo forward to 
believe they were innate. Locke. 

7. Antecedent ; anterior ; oppoſedto poſterior. 

Let us take the inſtant by the o uard top; 

THY inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shak ſpare. 

8. Nut behindhand ; not inferiour. 

My good Camillo, 
She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is i' thy rear © our birth. ae. V intis's Tak. 

To Fo/&WARD. v. 4. | from the adverb.] 

1. To haſten; to quicken; to accelerate in 
growth or improvement. 

As we houfe hot country plants, as lemons, to 


ſave them; ſo we may houſe our own, country 
| , | | 


FOS 


plants to forward them, and make them come in 
the cold ſeaſons. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Whenever I thine, 


I forward the graſs and I ripen the vine. Swe, 
2. To patroniſe; to advance. 3 
Fol RwaRD ER. ». /. {from forward.] He whe 


promotes any thing. CL ESD 

Fo'kWwARDLY. adv. [from the adjective.] Ea- 
gerly ; haſtily; quickly. | 

The ſudden and ſurpriſing turns we ourſelves 
have felt, ſhould not ſuffer us too forwardly to ad- 
mit preſumption. Atterbury. 

Fo Rwakbx sss. . f. [from forward.] 

I. Eagerneſs; ardour; readineſs to act. 

. Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot 
abſolutely approve either willingneſs to live, cr 
forwardneſs to die. Hooker. 

It is fo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing 
furthered by ill men of a ſiniſter intent and pur- 
poſe, whoſe forwardneſs is not therefore a bridle 
to ſuch as favour the ſame cauſe with a better and 
ſincere meaning. Hooker 

The great ones were in forwardneſ;, the people 
in fury, entertaining this airy phantaſm with in- 
credible affection. Bacon. 

2. Quickneſs ; readineſs. 

He had ſuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers 
were fain to reſtrain his fo wardneſs : that his bro- 
thers, who were under the ſame training, might 
hold pace with him. Motto. 

3. Earlineſs; early ripeneſs. WT 

4. Confidence; atfurance ; want of modeſty; 

In France it is uſual to bring their children iato 
company, and to cheriſh in them, from their in- 
fancy, a kind of forwardneſs and aſſurance. t 

Addiſan on Italy. 

Fox waR DS. adv. Straight before; progreſſive- 
ly ; not backwards. | | 

The Rhodian ſhip paffed through the whole 
Roman fleet, backwards and forwards ſeveral 
times, carrying intelligence to Drepanum. 

Arbutbnot on Coins 

FOSSE. 1. ſ. [foſa, Latin; 5, Welſh.] A 
ditch ; a moat. 

Fo'sstT. See Fuer. 

Fo'ssEwAY. n. /. [ and way.] One of the 
great Roman inroads through England, ſo called 
from the ditches on each fide. 

FOSSIL. adj. | fofſilis, Latin; fle, French.] 
That which is dug out of the earth. | 

The /i ſhells are many of them of the ſame 
Kinds with thoſe that now appear upon the neigh- 
bouring ſhores ; and the reſt ſuch as may be pre- 
ſumed to be at the bottom of the adjacent ſeas. 

Wodward's Natural Hiftory, 

. Fifi! or rock ſalt, and ſal gemm, differ not in 
nature from each other ; nor from the common 
ſalt of ſalt ſprings, or that of the ſea, when pure. 

| | Woodward s Natural Hiſtor y. 

It is of a middle nature, between fi and ani- 
mal, being produced from animal excrements, 
intermixed with vegetable ſalts. 4-buth. an Aliments, 

Fo'sS1L. u. /. | 

In this globe are many other bodies, which, be- 
cauſe we diſcover them by digging into the bowels 
of the earth, are called by one common name 
foſſils; under which are comprehended metals and 
minerals. | Locke, 

Many ils are very oddly and elegantly ſhaped. 
2 Bent. - 

By the word %, uſed as a denomination of 
one of three general diviſions of natural produc. 
tions, we underſtand bodics formed uſually with. 
in the earth, ſometimes on its furface, and ſome. 
times in waters; of a plain and ſimple ſtructure, 


in which there is no difference of parts, no diſtinc- 


tion of vellels and their contents, but every por- 
tion of which is timilar to and perfect as the whole, 
Hil”; Materia Medica, 
The bodies which melt in the fire are called mi- 
nerals, the reſt fllt. Pemberton, 
7 FO'STER. . a. [popeman, Saxon.) 
1. To nurfe; to feed; to ſupport; to train 
up. DW 
Some ſay that ravens filter fortorn children. 


Sbabeſptare. 
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Heir foſterfathers. 


F OU 
OarKingdom's earth ſhould not he ſoiPd 
With that dear blood, which it hath fo/fcre: 


S hakeſpeare's Richard II. 


| That baſe wretch, 

Bred but on alms, and f:fer'd with cold diſhes, 

With ſcraps & tir court. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Foſtering has always been a ſtronger alliance than 

blood. Da ie ton Ii land. 
No more let Ireland brag her harmleis nation 

Fafters no venom, fince that Scots plantation. 

Cleuveland. 


The ſon of Mulciber, 


Pound in the fire, and fofter'd in the plains, 


A ſhepherd and a king at once he reigns, 
| Dryden's Eu id. 
2. To pamper; to encourage. 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but 5%/ 
tered up in blood by his naughty father. Sidney, 
3- To cheriſh ; to forward. 
Ye fo/teriny breezes blow; 


Ye foftening dews, ye tender ſhowers deſcend. 


| Thomſon, 
Fo'sTERAGE. #. /. [from foſter. ] The charge 


of nurſing ; alterage. | 


Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge 
and / ſterage of this child. Raleigh Hiſtory. 
Fos TERBRO'THER, . . [popren bnoven, 


- Saxon. ] One bred at the ſame pap; one fed by 


the ſame nurſe. 1 
Fos TExCH1'LD. n. ſ. [popren cild, Saxon. | 


A child nurſed by a woman not the mother, or 
bred by a man not the father. 

The fofterchildren do love and are beloved of 
Davies on Ireland. 


The goddeſs thus beguil'd, 


With pleaſant ſtories, her falſe foſter child. 


Addiſcn's Ovid. 
Fos TERD NM. 1. /. [ foſter and dam.] A nurſe; 
one that performs the office of a mother by giving 


food to a young child. 


There, by the wolf, were laid the martial 
twins; | 
Intrepid on her ſwelling dugs they hung; 


The fofterdam 1011'd out her fawning tongue. 


Dryden's Aineid. 


Fos TexrARTH. 2. ſ. | fofter and earth.] Earth 


dy which the plant is nouriſhed, though it did not 
grow at firſt in it. 
In vain the nurſling grove 

Seems fair a while, cheriſh'd with fo/erearth ; 

But when the alien compoſt is exhauſt, 

Its native poverty again prevails ! Philips, 

Fo's TERER. n. /. [from fofter.] A nurſe; one 
who gives food in the place of a parent. 

In Ireland they put their children to fo/terers ; 
the rich men ſelling, the meaner ſort buying the 
alterage of their children: in the opinion of the 


Irifh, foſtering has always been a ſtronger alliance 
than blood. 


Davies on Ireland. 

Fos TEKRTA THE R. u. ſ. [porte hade n, Sax. 
One who gives food in the place of the father. 

In Ireland fofterchildren do love and are be- 
loved by their er fathers, and their ſept, more 
than of their own natural parents and Kindred. 
Davies on Ireland. 


The duke of Bretagne having been an hoſt and 


a kind of parent or Fefe, father to the king, in his 
tenderneſs of age and weakneſs of fortune, did 


took for aid this time from king Henry. 
Bacon Henry VII. 
Tyrrheus, the fofferfather of the beaſt, _ 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt. 
Dryden's And. 

Fos TERMO?'THER. n. |. aer and mother.] A 
gurfe. 

Fos TxRxv'rsE. n. /. [er and nus ſe. This 
is an improper compound, tecauſe foſter and nu 
mean the 1ame.] *A-uurfe. 

Our Fofternus fe of nature 1s repole, 

The which he lacks. Sher def eures King Lear. 

Fo's TErSON. nf. [Her and en.] One fed and 
educated, though not the ſon by ature. 

Mature in years, to ready bengurs move; 

O of celeſtial feed O fo/f+/52 of Jore! 


D. ydenꝰ Vt Fil 


FOUGA'DE. ». J. French. ] In the art of war, 


FOU 


more than ten feet wide and twelve deep, dug un- 


5 fort of little mine in the manner of a well, ſcarce 


barrels or ſacks of gunpowder to blow it up, and 
covered over with earth. Dict. 


Though unknown to me, they ſure fouy/t well, 
Whom Rupert led, and who were Britifh born. 


Fou dar Ex. [The paſſive participle of /g. 
Rarely uſed. ] Conteſted ; diſputed by arms. 
On the Fr-ghten field 
Michael and his angels, prevalent 
Encamping, plac'd in guard their watches round 
Cherubrick waving fires. . Milt. Paradiſe v.:Jt. 
FOUL. adj. | f«!s, Gothick ; pal, Saxon. | | 
1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry. Through 
molt of its ſignifications it is oppoſed to fai. 
My face is foul with weeping. Fob, xvi. 16. 
It's monſtrous labour when I waſh my brain, 
And it grows fouler. | 
| Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
He that can travel in deep and for! ways, ought 
not to ſay that he cannot walk in fair. Ti/:t/on, 
The itream is fou! with ſtains | 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains. Ad.liſ. 
2. Impure ; polluted ; full of filth. 
With foul mouth, p 
And in the witneſs of his proper ear, 
To call him villain. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
_ Kill thy phyſician, and the fee beſtow 
Upon the foul diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare's Ning Lear, 
Intemperance and ſenſuality debaſe mens minds, 
clog their ſpirits, and make them groſs, fou!, 
liſtleſs, and unactive. Tillotſon. 
3- Wicked; deteſtable: abominable. 
Jeſus rebuked the ſoul ſpirit. 
He hates foul leafings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hub. Tale. 
This is the groſſeſt and moſt irrational ſuppoſi- 
tion, as well as the foul? atheiſm, that can be 
imagined. Hale. 
Satire has always ſhone among the reſt, 
And is the boldeſt way, if not the beſt, 
To tell men truly of their foulc/t faults, 


To laugh at their yain deeds, and vainer thoughts. 
Dryden. 


rules. 
By foul play were we heav'd thence, 


But bleſſedly help'd hither. Shakcſp. Tempeſt. 
5. Hateful ; ugly ; loathſome. | 
Th' other half did woman's ſhape retain, 
Moſt loathſome, filthy, fou/, and full of vile diſ- 
dain. 
Haſt thou forgot 
The fou witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop ? Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Foul fights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they ex- 
cite the memory of foul things than in the imme- 
diate objects; and therefore, in pictures, thoſe fou 
ſights do not much offend. Bacon. 
All things that ſeem ſo ou and difagreeable in 
nature, are not really ſo in themſelves, but only 
relatively. g NMore. 
6. Diſgraceful; ſnameful. | 
Too well I ſee and rue the dire event, 

That with ſad overthrow and f-u/ defeat 

Hath loſt us heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that for! revolt? 


2 Reaſon half extinct, 
Or impotent, or elſe approving, ſees 
The foul diſorder. 
7. Coarſe; groſs. 


table with them: they are all for rank and fou/ 
feeding, and ſpoil the beſt provifions in cooking. 
Felton on the Claſſicks. 
8. Full of groſs humours, or bad matter ; want- 
ing purgation or mundificat ion. 
You perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How faul it is; what rank diſeaſes grow, 
And with what danger near the heart of it. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


9. Not bright; not ſerene. 


der ſome work er fortification, and charged with 


Fovcxr. The preterite and participle of #2. | 


Dry. en. 


| other. 


Mark, ix. 2 5. 


4. Not lawful ; not according to the eſtabliſhed 


Fairy Queen, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Thomſon's Spring. | 


You will have no notion of delicacies, if you' 


FOU 
Who's there beſides fou! weather > 
One minded like the weather, moſt inquietly, | 
Shakeſpeare's King Lor. 
He fair or fou!, or rain or ſhine, s 
The joys I have profeſs'd, in ſpite of fate are 


mine. Dryer. 
10. With rough force; with unſeaſonable vio- 


+ lence. 


So in this throng bright Sachariſſa far'd, 
Oppreſs'd by thofe who. trove to be her guard: 
As ſhips, though never ſo obſequious, fall 
Foul in a tempeſt on their admiral. Muller. 

In his ſallies their men might fall fou/ of each 
. Clarendiy, 
The great art of the devil, and the principal 
deceit of the heart, is to keep fair with God him- 
ſelf, while men fall fou upon his laws. South, 
11. Among ſeamen. ] Entangled : as, a rope 
is foul of the anchor. 
To Foul. v. a. [pulan, Saxon.] To daub; to 
bemire; to make filthy; to dirty. | 
Sweep your walks from autumnal leaves, leſt 
your garden. Evelyn, 

While Troilus all his ordure ſcatters, ; 
To foul! the man he chiefly flatters. Sf}, 
She foils a fmock more in one hour than tlie 

kitchen-maid doth in a week. 
1 Swift's Dire ions t Servants, 
Fou LY AHD. adj. [ foul and faced. } Having an 
ugly or hateful viſage. | 
If black ſcandal, or foulfc'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition,  _ 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. 
Shakcjp. Richard III. 
Fo'uL Ly. adj. | from fou!.] 
1. Filthily ; naſtily ; odiouſly; hatefully ; ſcan- 
dalouſly ; diſgracefully ; ſhamefully, 
We in the world's wide mouth 
Live ſcandaliz'd, and foully ſpoken of. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
The letter to the protector was gilded over with 
many ſmooth words; hut the other two did fully 
and foully ſet forth his obſtinacy, avarice and am- 
bition. 8 Hayn d. 
O brother, brother! Filbert ſtill is true; 


I foully wrong'd him: do, forgive me, do. 
; a ; Goy, 
2. Not lawfully ; not fairly. 
Thou playd'ſt moſt foully fort. Shateſprare, 


FouvLMo'uTHED. adj. | foul and mouth. | Scurri- 
lous ; habituated to the uſe of opprobrious terms 
and epithets. | 

My lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, like a 
foulmouth'd man as he is, and ſaid he would cudgel 
you. | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

It was allowed by every body, that fo fcubnthed 
a witneſs never appeared in any cauſe. Jad. ſen. 

My reputation is too well eſtabliſned in the 
world to receive any hurt from ſuch a f-/1:9:4%-d 
ſcoundrel as he. : Arbuthite 

Now finging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between, 
Scolds anſwer frulnmuthd feolds 3 bad nejghbour- 

hood I ween. | Dope. 

Foul N58. n. f. [from foul.] St, 

1. The quality of being foul ; filthineſs ; naſti- 
neſs. ; 

The ancients were wont to make garments that 
were nor deſtroyed but purified by fire; and 
whereas the ſpots or foulr-ſs of other cloaths are 


| waſhed out, in theſe they were uſually burnt away. 


W lkins's Mathematical Magie. 
2. Pollution; impurity. | 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or f-»/neſs, 
No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour. 


There is not ſo chaſte a nation as this, nor fo 
fr:e trum all pollution or foulneſs: it is the virgin 
of ©. world. . Bucs 
3. Hatefulneſs; atrociouſneſs. 
Conſul you are too mild: 


The foulueſs of ſome facts takes thence all merey. 
Ben Jenſon. 


It is the wickedneſs of a whole life, athens 


the worms draw them into their holes, and 7 


Shake ſprarte * 
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a great fink or common ſhore. Sauth, 


4. Uglineſs ; deformity. et : 
He by an affection ſprung up from exceſliye 
beauty, ſhould not delight in horrible foulz;ſs. . 
8: 


He's fallen in love with your jz«/n:{:, and ſhe'l! 
fall in love with my anger. SLi. 2s you like it. 
The fury laid aſide 
Her looks and limbs, and with new methods tried 
The fou!/n:ſs of the infernal form to hide. 
Dryden's ue id. 

5. Dichoneſty; want of candour. 

Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and infincerity and 
all falteneſs or fo«/r:js of intent ions; eſpecially 
to that per ſonated devotion, under which any Kind 
of impiety is wont to be diſguiſed. 

| | {ammond's Fundamentals. 

Fox D. The preterite and participle paſſive of 


I am ſought of them that aſked not for me: I 
am found of them that ſought me not. J. Ixv. 1. 
Authors now find, as once Achilles fru, 
The whole is mortal if a part's unſound. ung. 
To FOUND. v. a. [ fundare, Lat. fonder, Fr.] 

1. To lay the baſis of any building. 
It fel! not; for it was funded upon a rock. 
Matthew, vii. 
He hath found id it upon the ſeas, and eſtabliſhed 
It upon the floods. Pf. xxav. 2. 
2. To build; to raiſe. | 
Theſe tines of reaſon are Amphion's lyre, 
_ . Wherewith he did the Theban city ſound. Davicr, 
They Gabian walls, and ſtrong Fidenæ rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia found 
And raiſe Colatian tow'rs on rocky ground. 
= | Hryden's Enid. 
3. Toeſtabliſh ; to erect. 2 
Ibis alſo ſhall they gain by their delay 
In the wide wilderneſs ; there they ſhall found 
Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe, 
Through tie twelve tribes, to rule by laws or- 
dain'd. Million. 
He founding a library, gachered together the acts 
of the Kings and prophets. 2 Mac. ii. 13. 
4. To give birth or original to: as, he founded an 
art ; he founded a ta mily. 
5. To raile pon, as on a principle or ground. 
Though ſome have made uſe of the opinion of 


fome cho n, that dominion is founded iu grace; 


were it admitted as the moſt certam truth, it could 
never warrant any ſuch ſanguinary method. 
| Decay of Piety. 
A right to the ſe of the creatures is fazded ori- 
ginally in the right a man has to ſubſiſt. Locke, 
Power, fan: on contract, can deſcend only to 
him who has a right by that contract. ce. 
The reput tion of the Iliad they found upon the 
ignorance of the times. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
6. To fix firm. | 
| Fle:nce is eſcap'd. GEE 
hen comes my fit again: I had elſe been per- 
feE*, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. 
| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To Found. v. a. | forundere, Latin; fondre, Fr.) 


To form by melting and pouring into moulds ; to 


caſt. - 
| A ſecond multitude 


With wondrous art founded the maſſy ore, 


Severing each kind, ſcum'd the bullion droſs. 
Milton. 
For xp Tov. . /. ¶ fordation, French.] 
I. The baſis or lower parts of en edifice. 
The ſtatelineſs of houſes, tie goodlineſs of 


trees, when we behold them, delighteth the eye; 


but that fc4./.2702 which beareth up the one, that 
root which miniſtreth unto the others nouriſh- 
ment, is in the boſom of the earth concealed. 
That is the wan to make the citr flat, 
To bring the rocf to the found:tion, 75 
| 18 Shekeſpeare”s Coriolanus, 
O ſove, 1 think, * 
Foundations fly the wretched; ſuch, I mean, 


Where they ſhould be reliey'd, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


all itslth and fou/neſs into this one quality, as into 


FO U 


| I draw a line along the ſhore ; 
I lay the deep foundations of a wall, - 


| And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. 


| Dryden's Enid. 
2. The act of fixing the baſis. 

Ne er to tlieſe chambers where the mighty ret; 
Since their fo:n:aticn, came a nobler gucſt. Ticel, 

3- The principles or ground on which any no- 
tion is raiſed, 

If we give way to our paſſions, we do but gra- 
tify ourielves for the preſent, in order to our 
future diſquiet; but if we reſiſt and conquer them, 
we lay the fumd.uion of perpetual peace in our 
minds. | Tilliiſen. 

That ſne ſhould be ſubject to her huſband, the 
laws of mankind and cuſtoms of nations have or- 
dered.it jo; and there is a foundation in nature for 
it. Locke. 

4. Origin ; riſe. 

Throughout the world, even from the firſt foun- 
dation thereof, all men have been taken as lords 
or lawful Kings in their own houſes. Heoter. 

5. A revenue ſettled and eſtabliſhed for any 
purpoſe, particularly charity. 

He had an opportunity of going to ſchool on a 
| foundation, Swift. 

6. Eſtabliſhment; ſettlement. 

 Fo'uxDEx. n. . from found.,| | 

I. A builder; one Who raites an edifice ; one 
who preſides at the creciion of a city. 

Of famous cities we the fo:4rs Know z 
But rivers, old as ſeas to which they go, 
Are nature's bounty: is of moe renown 
ro make a river than to build a town, Muller. 
| Nor was Prœneſte's Hunde, wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the ton of Mulciber. 

| : Dryden's AEneid. 

2. One who eſtabliſhes a revenue tor any pur- 
pole. 

The wanting orphans ſaw with wat'ry eyes 
Their fonders charity in the duſt laid low. Dryden. 

This hath been experimentally proved by the 
honourable founder of this lecture in his treatiſe of 
the air. Bentley. 

3. Ine from whom any thing has its original or 
beginning. 

And the rude notions of pedantick ſchools 
Blaſpheme the ſacred founders of our rules. 

| | Re ſcommion. 

When joe, who ſaw from high, with juſt 

h diſdaiu, 
The dead in ſpir'd with vital breath again, 
Struck to the centre with his flaming dart 
Th' unhappy funde of the godlike art. 
| Dryden's End id. 

K ing James I. the founder of the Stuart race, had 
he not confined all his views to the peace of his 
own reign, his ſon had not been involved in ſuch 
fatal troubles. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Nor can the ſxilful herald trace | 
ihe founder of thy ancient race. Swift, 

4. | Fondeur, French. ] A caſter ; one who forms 
figures by caſting melted matter into moulds. 

Finders add a little antimony to their bell-metal, 
to make it more ſonorous ; and fo pewterers to 
their pewter, to make it ſound more clear like 
ſilver. Graw's Muſeum. 

To Fo UNDER. v. a. | fondre, French. ] To cauſe 
ſuch a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs in a horſe's foot, 
that he is unable to ſet it to the ground. 

Phoebus” ſteeds are founder'd | 
Or night kept chain'd below, Shakeſp. Tempeſt 

I have fowndered nine ſcore and odd poſts ; and 
here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in my pure and 
immaculate valour, taken Sir John Colevile of 
the Dale, a moſt furious knight: but what of 
that ? he ſaw me and yielded. 

| Ybakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Thy ſtumbling f under'd jade can trot as high 

As any other Pegaſus can fly; 
So the dull cel moves nirr.5ler in the mud, 
Th z all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſ. 

Lr utes find out where their talents lie : 
A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A founder d horſe will oft debate, 
N he tries a five-barr'd gate. 


Swift, 


FOU 


If you find a gentleman fond of your horſe, per- 
ſuade your maſter to ſell him, becauſe he is vici- 
ous, and foundcred into the bargain. | 

Swift”s Directions to the rome 

Men of diſcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleaſe, 
drive them through the hardeſt and Foam roads, 

without danger of foundering or bre king their 
backs, and will be ſure to find them neither reſty 
nor vicious. Swift. 

To Fu'UNDER. v. . {from fond, French, the 
bottom. | 

1. To fink to the bottom. f 

New fhips, built at thoſe rates, have been ready 
to founder in the ſeas with every extraordinary 
ſtorm. -— * Rateighs Efſays- 

2. To fail ; to miſcarry. 

In this point 
All his tricks founder ; and he brings his phyſick 
After his patient's death, Shakeſpeare's Hzary VIII. 

Fo'uNDERY. . f, | fonder:, French; from 
found.] A place where figures are formed of melted 
metal; a caſtinghouſe. | 

Fo/un»vLIxG. . /. { from found of find.] A child 
expoſed to chance; a child found without anz 
parent or owner. , | 

We, like baſtards, are laid abroad, even as 
foundlings, to be trained up by grief and ſorrow. 


Sidney. 

I paſs the faundling by, a race unknown, 

At doors expos'd, whom matrons make their een, 
And into noble families advance - 
A. nameleſs iſſue; the blind work of chance. 

1 Dryden's Juuenal. 

A piece of charity practiſed by moſt of the na- 
tions about us, is a proviſion for foundlings, or for 
thoſe children who are expoſed to the barbarity of 
crue! and unnatural parents. Addi ſon. 

The goddeſs long had mark'd the child's diſtreſs, 
And long had ſought his ſuff rings to redreſs ; 

She prays the gods to take the foundling's part, 
To teach his hands ſome beneficial art. Gay's Tri. 

FoluNDRESS. 2. ſ. [from founder. 

1. A woman that founds, builds, eſtabliſhes, 
or begins any thing. * 8 

2. A woman that eſtabliſhes any charitable re- 
venue. 

For of their order ſhe was patroneſs, 

Albe Clariſſa was their chief'It found. Fairy Q. 

For zeal like hers, her ſervants were to ſhow ; 
She was the firſt, where nced requir'd to go; 
Herſelf the Hundreſt, and attendant too. Dryden. 

FOUNT. n. ſ. | ferns, Latin; Fantai ne, 

FO'UNTAIN. 7 French. 

1. A well; a ſpring. 

He ſet before him ſpread 
A table of celeſtial food divine, 
Ambroſial fruits, fetcli'd from the tree of life; 
And from the fount of life ambroſial drink. 
iilton's Paradiſe Regaineds- 

2. A ſmall baſon of ſpringing water. 

Proofs as clear as founts in July, when | 
We ſee each grain of gravel. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Can a man drink better from the fountain finely 
paved with marble, than when it ſwells over the 
green turf. Taylor. 

Narciſſus on the graſſy verdure lies; 

But whilſt within the chryſta! hu he tries 
To quench his heat, he feels new heat ariſe. 
| h daiſons- 

3. A jet; a ſpout of water. 

Fountains I intend to be of two natures: the one 
that ſprinkleth or ſpouteth water; the other a 
fair receipt of water, without fiſh, or ſlime, or 
mud, Bacon. 

4. The head or firſt ſpring of a river. 

All actions of your grace are of a piece, as wa- 
ters keep the tenor of their funti ins: your come 
palſion is general, and has the ſame eitect as well 
on enemies as friends. Dryden. 

5. Original; firſt principle; firſt cauſe. 

Almighty God, the fountain of all goodneſs. 

A Common Prayer. 

You may reduce many thouſand bodies to theſe 
few general figures, as unto their principal heads 
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FOU 

This one city may well he reckoned not only the 
ſeat of trade and commerce, not only the fountain 
of habits and faſhions, and good breeding, but of 
morally good or bad manners to all England. 

Sprali's Sermons, 

Fo'unNTAINLESS, adj. | from fluntain.] Having 
no fountain; wanting a ſpring. | 
: So large 
The proſpect was, that here and there was room 
For barren deſert fountain!:/s and dry. 

Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 

Fo'unTFUL. adj. | fount and full.] Full of 
ſprings. 

But when the fom:fu! Ida's top they ſcal'd with 

utmoſt haſte, 
All fell upon the high-hair'd oaks. Chapm. Iliads. 

To FouPE. v. g. To drive with ſudden impetu- 
oſity. A word out of uſe. 

We pronounce, by the confeſſion of ſtrangers, 
2s ſmoatlily and mcderately as any of the northern 
nations, who h their words out of the throat 
with fat and full ſpirits. Camden. 

FOUR. adj. [peopen, Saxon. ] Twice two. 

uſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on four; 
Myſelf the fifth. Pope's Odyſſey. 
FOURBE. n. . [French.] A cheat; a tricking 
fellow. Not in ule. | 
ove enyoy, through the air, 
Brings diſmal tidings ; as if ſuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repoſe diſturb ! 
Thou art a falſe impoſtor, and a fa be. Denham. 

FourFo'LD. adj. | fair and foid. ] Four times 
told, | 
He ſhall reſtore the lamb farfo/d, becauſe he 
had no pity. 2 Sam. Xii. 6. 

Fo uRTOO TRD. adj. | four and foot. ] Quadru- 
ped; having twice two feet. | 

Augur Aſtylos, whoſe art in vain 
From fight diſſuaded the fourforted train, 
Now beat the hoof with Neſſus on the plain. 
N Dryden, 

Fou xs cox E .adj. | four and ſcore. ] | 

1. Four times twenty; eighty. | 

When they were out of reach, they turned and 
croſſed the ocean to Spain, having loſt four ſcore of 
the ſhips, and the greater part of their men. 

Bacorn's War with Spain. 

The Chiots were firſt a free people, being a 
commonwealth, maintaining a navy of four ſcore 
mips. | Sandys., 
The Liturgy had, by the practice of near four - 


ſcore years, obtained great veneration from all ſo- 


ber Proteſtants. Clarendon. 

2, It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years in 
numbering the age of man. 

At ſeventy years many their fortunes ſeck ; 

But at four ſcore it is tov late a week. 
Shak: ſpeare's At you like It. 

Some few might be of uſe in council upon 
great occaſions, till after threeſcorc and ten; and 
the two late miniſters in Spain were fo 'till fou - 
core. Hs | T empl-. 
Fou RSV RH. dj. | four and ſpare, ] Qua- 

drangular ; having four ſides and angles equal. 

The temple of Bel was invironed with a wall 

carried fa /42rc, of great height amd beauty; and 
on each ſquare certain braſen gates curioutly en- 
graven. ; Ralgh's Hifth . 
FoukTE'rS. adj. [eopentyn, Saxon. } Four 
and ten; twice ſeven. ; 
I am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for ſheer 
ale. She & jþ: at, 
FovRTr'tx TH. adj. [from faurten.] The or- 
t inal of fourteen ; the fourth after the tenth. 

1 have not found an that ſee the ninth day, few 
before the twelfth, and the eyes of ſome not open 
before the T day. : 
Brown's Talgar Frrours. 
FourTH. aj. from nun.] The ordinal of 


four; the fit after the third. 


A third is lite the former: filthy lags !. 
Why do you ſhew me this? A fowrh? ſtart eye! 
What! will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of 
doom * Shak: ſprave. 
Fo'cRTULY. adv. [from fourth.] In the fourth 
piace. 


| 


FOX 


Fourtbly, plants have their feed and femina) 
parts uppermoſt, and living creatures have them 
lowermoſt. Bacen's Natural Hiftor y. 

Fourwnt'ELED. adj. [four and wheel] Rui- 
ning upon twice two wheels. 

Scarce twenty fourwhbeel'd cars, compact and 

ſtrong, 
The maſſy load could bear, and roll along. 
{ Tope“ Odyſſey. 

Fo'v TRA. n. /. [from feutre, French.] A fig; 
a ſcoff : a word of contempt. Not uſed. 

A foutra for the world, and worldlings baſe. 
| Shakeſpeares Henry IV. 

FOWL. . h. [pugzel, puhl, Saxon; vg, 
Dutch.] A winged animal; a bird. It is collo- 
quially uſed of edible birds, but in books of all 
the feathered tribes. Fou is uſed collectively: 
as, we dined upon fiſh and forw/. | 

The beaſts, the ſiſhes, and the winged foes, 
Are their male ſubjects, and at their controuls. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent 


| houſe : Pompey ſaid, this is a marvellous houſe 


for the Summer; but methinks very cold for 
Winter. Lucullus anſwered, do you not think 
me as wiſe as divers foww/s, to change my habita- 
tion in the M inter Seaſon ? 
This mighty breath 
Inſtructs the fow!/s of heaven. 
| | Thomfen's Spring 
To FowL. v. n. [from the noun.] To kill 
birds for food or game. 
Fo'wLEr. n. . [from fowl.) A ſportſman 
who purſues birds. 
Thc fowler, warn'd 

By thoſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields 
and glades, 5 
Offenſive to the birds. Philips 
With flaught'ring guns th' unweary'd forw!le: 
roves, 

When froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves. 
1 Pop: 
Fo'wr.1NGPIECE. 2. ſ. [| fowl! and piece. A 
gun for birds. : | 
Tis neceſſary that the countryman be provided 


with a good fowlingpiece. Mor timer. 


ears, and a buſhy tail, remarkable for his cun- 
ning, living in holes, and preying upon fowls or 
ſmall animals. 

The f:x barks not when he would ſteal thc 
lamb. Shak: ſpeare. 
| He that truſts to you, 

Where he ſhould find you lions, finds yon hares ; 
Where foxes, geeſe. - Shakeſpeures Mech th. 

Theſe retreats are more like the dens of rob- 
bers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreiles of fait 
Warriours. 7 Locle. 

2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave 01 
cunning fellow. | 

Fox C As E. n. ſ. | fox and caſe. ] A fox's ſkin. 

One had better be lau hed at for tiking a. Fa- 
cast for a fox, than be deſtroyed by taking a live 
fox for a caſc. 

Fo'xCnasE. *. ſ. | fox andecheſc. | The pur- 
ſuit of the fox with hounds. | 

de the ſame man, in vigour, in the gout; 
Alone, in company; in place or out; 
Early at buſineſs, and at hazard late; | 
Mad at a foxchofſr, wiſe at a debate. Pop. 

Fo'xEvVIL. u. fe | fox. and evil.j A Kind of 
diteafe in which the hair ſhes. 

Fo'X#1SH. u. ſ. C wulpecids piicis.] A fiſh. 

Fo'x6LovVeES. 2. /. | dizitii;.] A plant. Miller 

Fand x TER. 2. / % and hunter. ] Aman 
whoſe chief ambition is to ſhew lis bravery in 
nunting foxes. A term of reproach uſed of 
country gentlemen. | 

The foxhunters went their way, and then out 
ſteals the fox. LF ftrange, 

lohn Wildfire, bunter, broke his neck over 
a ſix-bar zate. Spret ator. 
Fes Alb. u. f. {from fox.] The charaRter or 


qualities of a fox; cunning ; miſchie vous art. 


Bacon's Apopbithegius. 


FOX. . /. [ yox, Saxon; vos, veſch, Dutch.) 
I. A wild animal of the canine kind, with ſharp | 


8 I fira 2 E. 


| 


| Had'ft thou fax 


To banith him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 


Than thou haſt ſpoken words. Shakeſp. Co- 
Fo/« TAIL, u. ſ. | al-pecuris,] A plant. 
Fo'XTRAP. n. J. | fox and trap.] A gin or 

ſnare to catch foxes. 

Anſwer a qusſtion, at what hour of the nigit 
to ſet a foxtrap ? Tatler, 

For. n. .. | foi, French. ] Faith; allegiance, 
An obſolete word. 

He Eaſterland ſubdued, and Denmark won, 
And of them both did foy and tribute riſe. 

| | Fairy Due, 

To FRACT. v.28. | frafus, Latin.] To break; 
to violate; to infringe. Found perhaps only in the 
following paſſage. 5 

His days and times are paſt, 

And my reliance on his frac/ed dates 

Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſp. Timo, 

FR ACTION. . /. | fra&tion, French; fracin, 
Latin. ] | 

1. The act of breaking; the ſtate of being 
broken. | 

The ſurface of the earth hath been broke, and 
the parts of it diflocated ; ſeveral parcels of na- 
ture retain {till the evident marks of fra#im and 
ruin. BÞBurnet's T. heory of the Earth, 

2. A broken part of an integral, 

The fractions of her faith, arts of her love, 
The fra, ments, ſcraps, the bits and greaſy reliques 
Of her o'er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 

N Sh; +: ſpeart, 

Neither the motion of the moon, wt ereby 
months are computed, nor the ſun, whereby vears 
are accounted, confiſteth of whole numbers, but 
admits of fra: aud broken parts. 

Brown's Falzar Errours. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, ra- 
ther than a fraction, Ai but not on nt 15, 

FACC TIONAL. adj. [from frafim,] Belongs 
ing to a broken number; compriſing a broken 
number. 


We make a cypher the medium between in- 


creaſing and decreaſing numbers, commonly called 
abſolute or whole numbers, and negative or A- 
ina numbers. 5 Cocker's Arithnitick, 
FRA'CTURE. . /. | fraftura, Latin.] 
r. Breach; ſeparation of continuous parts. 
That may do it without any great fra#ure of the 
more ſtable and fixed parts of nature, or the lu- 
ſringement of the laws thercof. 
| Halu's Origin of Mankind, 
2. The ſeparation of the continuity of a bone 18 
living bodies. 
But thou wilt fin and grief deſtroy, 
That ſo the hroken bones may joy, 
And tune together in a well-ſet ſong, 
Full of bis praifes, 
Who dead men raiſes; 
F acta well cur'd, make us more ſtrong. 
25 Hero nt. 
Tr. HHures of the ſcull are dangerous, not in con- 
iequence of the injury done to the cranium it eit, 
but as the brain becomes affected. Sharp's Sag. 
To FRa/cTUKE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
break à bone. 
The leg was dreſſed, and the Fracured bones 
united together. N iſemunñ Susge v. 
FRA'GILE. adj. | frag le, French 3 regis 
Latin. 8 
1. Brittle ; eaſily ſnapped or broken. 
Fo eaſe them of their griefs, 
Their pangs of love, and other incident throes, 
bat nature's fragil- veſſel dota ſuſtain 
In life's uncertain voyage. Shake fp. T imo, 
Tic alk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. | 
Bucon's Natural L fery. 
When ſubtle wits have ſpun their threads too 
fine, 
Tis weak and 7057, like Arachne's line. 
Den un. 
A dry ſtiek will be eaſily broken, when a green 
one will maintain a ſtrong reſiſtance; and yet in 


the mviſt ſubſtinee there is leſs reſt than in what 


is drier and more frail. Gland. id.. 
2. Mek; uncertain! caiy deſtecyed. 
f Muck 
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FRA 
Much oſtentation, vain of fleſhly arms, 

And fragile arms, much inſtrument of war, 

Long in preparing, ſoon to nothing brought, 

Before mine eyes thou'ſt ſet. 

| Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 

FRAG “LIT V. n. /. (rom fragt 

1. Brittleneſs ; eaſineſs to be broken. 

To make an induration with toughneſs, and 
leſs fragility, decoct bodies in water for two or 
three days. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 

2. Weakneſs; uncertainty ; eaſineſs to be de- 
ſtroyed. 

Fear the uncertainty of man's fragility, the 
common chance of war, the violence of fortune. 

Kaslles Hiſtory, 

3. Frailty ; liableneſs to fault. 

All could not be right, in ſuch a ſtate, in this 
lower age of fragility. an. 

FRA'GMENT. 3. h. | fragmentum, Latin.] A 
part broken from the whole; an imperfect piece. 

He who late a ſceptre did command, 

Now graſps a floating fragment in bis hand. Dryd. 

Cowley, in lis unfiniſhed frugm:n: of the Da- 
videis, has thewn us this way to improvement. 

Wat: 0” th: Mind, 

If a thin or plated body, which, being of an 
even thickneſs, appears all over of one uniform 
colour, ſhould be flit into threads, or broken into 


Frags of the ſane thickneſs with the plate, 1 


ſee no reaſon why eyery thread or fragen thould 
not keep its colour, Newton's Opticks. 
Some on painted wood 
Trausfix'd the f 1gments, ſome . d the food. 
Peres Odyſſey, 
FRAGEN T AR V. adj. from fragm-nt. | Com- 
poſed of ee A word not elegant, nor in 
uſe. 
She, ſhe is gone; ſhe's gone: when thou 
"know! { ti1's 
What (agent, y rubbiſh this world i is, 
Thou know'ſt, and that i: is not worth a thought : 
He Knows it too too much that thinks it nought. 
Home. 
FRA'GOR. n. ſ. {Latin.] A noiſe; a crack; 
a craſu. Not uſed. 
Purfu'd by hideous fragors, as before 
The flames deſcend, they in their breaches roar. 


Sand 55. 
FRAGRANCE. . [ fragantia, Latin. | 
FRA /OURAN C. Se of ſmell : plea- 
Ting fcent ; grateful odour. 
Eve ſeparate he ſpies, 
Veil'd in a cloud of fragrance, where ſhe ſtood 
Half f y'. Milton's Paradiſe I oft. 
Lam more pleas'd © ſurvey my rows of cole- 
worts and cabbages ſpringing up in their full fra- 
grancy and verdure, than to ſee the tender plants 
of foreign countries kept alive by artificial heats. 
Addiſon's Speator, 
Not lovelier ſeem' d Narciſſus to the eye; 
Nor, when a flower, could boatt more f; ranch, 
Garth. 
| Such was the wine; to quench whoſe feryent 
ſteam 


_ Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 


To cool one cup fuffic'd ; the goblet crown'd, 
Breath'd aromatick fragrancics phate 
Pope's 045 v. 
FRA/GRANT. adj. | fragrans, Latin. Odor- 
ous ; ſweet of imell. 
Fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhow'rs; and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild, Miltcn. 
The 1 nyraph vouchſaf d to place 
VU pon her head the various wreath : | 
Ihe flow rs, leſs blooming than her face; 
Their ſcent, leſ- fragrant than her breath. Prior. 
Fra'CRANTLY. adv. from F grant, ] With 
ſweet ſcent. _ 
As the hops begin to change colour, and ſmell 


fragrantly, you _ conclude them ripe, 


Mortimer's Hu andr 
FRAIL. u. / 8 25 


1. A baſket made of ruſhes. 
2. A ruſh for weaving baſkets, 
FRAIL. adj. Lfragilis, Latin. ] 


{| fail in words. 


is 


FRA 


Rag ; eaſily deſtroyed. 
I know my body's of ſo frail a kind, 
As force without, fevers within can kill. Davics. 
When with care we have raiſed an imaginary 


| treaſure of happineſs, we find, at laſt, that the 
materials of the ſtructure are frai/ and periſhing, 


and the foundation itſelf is laid in the ſand. 
Roxer 5. 

2. Weak of reſolution ; liable to error or ſeduc- 
tion. 

The truly virtuous do not eaſily credit evil that 
is told them of their. neighbours ; for if others may 
do amiſs, then may theſe alſo ſpeak amiſs : man 
is Fil, and prone to evil, and therefore may ſoon 
Taylor's (Guide to Devat ian. 

PRVILNESS. A. . [from frail.] Weakneſs; 
inſtabſſity. 

There is nothing among all the Hailueſſes and 
and unſtable as the virtue of a coward. Norris. 

Fr vVitty. u. ſ. [from rail. ] 

1. Weakneſs of reſolution ; inſtability of mind; 
infirmity. 

Though Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtands ſo 
firmly on his wife's frailty, yet I cannot put off my 
opinion fo eaſily. Sh keſpeare. 

Nor ſhould'ſt thou have truſted that to wo- 
man's frai/ty: 

Ere I to thee, thou to thyſelf waſt cruel. 

Milton's oni es, 

God knows our frailiy, pities our weakneſs, and 


| requires of us no more than we are able to do. 


Locke. 
2. Fault proceeding from weakneſs ; ſins of in- 
firmity : in this ſenſe it has a plural 
Love did his reaſon blind, 
And love's the nobleſt frailty of the mind. 
Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
Kind wits will thoſe light faults excuſe ; 
Thoſe are the common frailties of the muſe. 
Dryden. 
Death, only death, can break the laſting chain ; 
And here, ev'n then, ſhall my cold duſt remain 
Here all its ſrailties, all its flames reſign, 
And wait 'till *tis no fin to mix with thine. Pope. 
I hat Chriftians are now not only like other 
men in their , se, and infirmities, might be in 
ſome degree excuſchle; but the complaint is, they 
are like hcathens in all the main and chief articles 
of their lives. Law. 
FRAUSCIHEUR. n. [ French. ] Freſhneſs ; 
coolneſs. A word fooliſhly innovated by Dryden. 
Hither in ſummer-ev'nings you repair, 
To taſte the fra!/chour of the purer air. Dryden. 
TRAIL H. n. . | French, the caul of an animal. ] 
A pancake with bacon in it. 
To FRAME. v. a. 
r. To form or fabricate by orderly conſtruction 
and union of various parts. 
The double gates he findeth locked faſt ; 
The one fair fr2»'d of burniſh'd ivory, 
The other all with filver overcaſt. Spenſer. | 
2. To fit one to another. 
They rather cut down their timber to frame it, 
and to do neceſſaries to their convenient uſe, than 


to fight. Abbot. 
Hew timber, ſaw it, frame it, and fet it together 
Mortimer. 


3- To make; to compoſe. 
Then chaſing out tew words moſt horrible, 
Thereof did verſes frame. 
Fight vahantly to-day ; 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 
For thou art fram d of the firm truth of valbur. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4. To regulate ; to adjuſt. 
Let us not deceive ourſelves by pretending to 
this excellent knowledge of Chriſt ſeſus our Lord, 
if we do not frame our lives accort'ling to it. 


5. To form to any rule or method by ſtudy or 
precept. : | | 

Thou art their ſoldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the ſoft way; but thou wilt frame 
Thyſelf forſocth hereafter theirs. Shakeſp. Coriol. 


1. Weak ; eafily decaying ; ſubje& to caſual- | 


uncertainties of this ſublunary world fo tottering | 
in contriving and framing this letter was. ———— 


Spenſer. | 


frame of the government in ſtate as well 


Tillotſon. | 


F R A 


T have been a truant to the law y 
I never yet could frame my will to it, 
And therefore frame the law unto my will. 
Shakeſpeart's Henry VI. 
6. To form and digeſt by thought. 
The moſt abſtruſe ideas are only ſuch as the 
underſtanding frames to itſelf, by joining together 
ideas that it had either from its own operations 
about them. Locke. 
Full of that flame his tender ſcenes he warms, 
And frames his goddeſs by your matchleſs charms. : 
Granville. ; 
Urge him with truth to frame his ſure replies, 
And fure he will; for wifdom never lies. 
2 pe 4 Odyſſe Cys 
How many excellent reaſons are framed in the 


mind of a man of wiſdom and ſtudy in a length of 
years. 


Watts. 
7. To contrive ; to plan. 
Unpardonable the preſumption and inſolence 


8. To ſettle ; to ſcheme out. 

Though I cannot make true wars, 
Pl frames convenient peace. She. Coriolanus. 
9. To invent; to fabricate, in a bad ſenſe : as, 


to frame a ſtory or lie. 


Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phænomena, framed 


to their conceit eccentricks and epicycles. Bacon. 


FRAME. 7. /. | from the verb, | 
1. A fabrick ; any thing co ed of various 


parts or members. 


If the fr 2me of the heavenly arch ſhould diſſolve 
itfelf, if celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their 
wonted motions, and by irregular volubility turn 
themſelves any way, as it might happen. Hooker. 
Caſtles made of trees upon frames of timber, with 
turrets and arches, were anciently matters of mag- 
nificence. Bacon. 
Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good 1 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame. | 


Milton's 5 Parade Loft, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame. 


Dryden. 
The gate was adamant ; eternal frame, 
Which, hew'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian 
quarries came, 
The labour of a god ; and all along 
Tough iron plates were clench'd to make it 
ſtrong. Dryden. 
We ſee this vaſt frame of the world, and an in- 
numerable multitude of creatures in it; all which 
we, who believe a God, attribute to him as the 
author. Tillotſon, 
2. Any thing made ſo as to incloſe or admit 
ſomething elſe. 
Put both the tube and the veſlel it leaned on into- 


Divine Cecilia came, 


a convenient wooden frame, to keep them from 


miſchances. Boyle. 
His picture ſcarcely would deſerve a frame. 
Dryden“ Juvenal. 

A globe of glaſs, about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, being put into a frame where it may be 
ſwiftly turned round its axis, will, in turning, 
ſhine, where it rubs againſt the palm of one's. 
hand. Newton's Opticks. + 
3- Order ; regularity ; adjuſted ſeries or diſpo- 
fition. 

A woman that is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 5 
And never going aright. Shakeſpear, FA 

Your ſteddy ſoul preſerves her frame; _ 
In good and evil times the ſame, Swift. 
4. Scheme ; order. 
Another party did reſolve to-change the whole- 
as church. 
Clarendon. 

5. Contrivance ; projection. 

* the Baſtard, 

Whofe ſpirits toil in frame of villanies. Skates. 

6. Mechanical conſtruction. 

7. Shape; form; proportion. , 

A bear's-a ſavage beaſt,. 

Whelp'd without form, until the dam 

Has lick'd it into ſhape and frame. Hud:bras; 

Fr&MER. 1. /. [from frame; pneman,, Saxun.]; 
ALAN 3 former; contriver ; ſchemes. | 
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FRA 


The forger of his own fate, the framer of nis] 


fortune, hould be improper, if actions were pre- 
determined. Hammond. 

There was want of accnrateneſs in experiments 
in the firſt original framer of thoſe metals. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 

Fra'mPoLnD. u. /. [This word is written b 
Dr. Hacket, frampul. I Know not its original. 
Peeviſh ; boiſterous ; rugged ; croſſgrained. 

Her huſband | Alas, the ſweet woman leads an 
ill life with him: ſhe leads a very frampold life 
with him. Shakeſpeare. 

The frampul man could not be pacified. 

Hacket's Life of N. :Hiams, 
FRANCHISE. n. ſ. | franchiſe, French.) 

1. Exemption from any onerous duty. 

2. Privilege; immunity; right granted. 

They granted them markets, and other fran- 
chiſcs, and erected corporate towns among them. 

Davies on Ireland. 
His gracious edict the ſame fran hiſe yields 

To all the wild increaſe of woods and fields. 

| Dryden. 
. Diſtrict ; extent of juriſdiction. 

There are other privileges granted unto moſt of 
the corporations, that they ſhall not be travelled 
forth of their own 1 

Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
To Fraxcur'sE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
enfranchiſe ; to make free; to keep free. 
I loſe no honour 
In ſeeking to augment it; but ſtill Keep 
My boſom / anchis d, and allegiance clear. 
Shakejpeare”s Macheth, 

Fra/Nc1BLF. at. [| frango, Latin. ] Fragile; 
brittle ; eafily broken. 

Though it ſeems the ſolideſt wood: if wrought 
before it be well ſeaſoned, it will ſhew itſelf very 
Frongible. Boyle. 

FAN LON. n. ſ. [Of this word I know not the 
derivation. | A paramour; a boon companion. 

Firſt, by her fide did fit the bold Sanſloy, 

Fit mate for ſuch a mincing minion, 

Who in her loofeneſs took exceeding joy, 

Might not be found a franker franion. 

Fairy Q e 

FRANK. adj. [ franc, French. ] 

1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 

The moiſter fort of trees yield little moſs, for 
the reaſon of the nan putting up of the ſap into 
the boughs. Bacon, 

They were left deſtitute, either by narrow pro- 
viſion, or by their hne hearts and their open 
hands, and their charitv towards others. 

Shratt's Sermons. 

Tis the ordinary practice of the World to be 
Frank of civilities that coſt them nothing. 

L Fftrange. 

2. Open ; h ingenuous ; - fincere ; not reſerved. 

3- Without conditions ; without Payment. 

Thou haſt it won; for it is of fart gift, 

And he will care for all the reſt to ſhift. | 

Hubers Tale. 
Not in uſe. 


4. Not reſtrained; licentious. 
Spenſer. 


Might not he found a ſranker franion. 

FRANK. v. . from the adjective. 

1. A place to feed hogs in: a ſty: ſo called 
from libera! ity of food. 

Where 1ups he ? Doth the old boar feed in the 
Old front? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

2. A letter which pays no poſtage. 

You'll have immediately, by ſeveral fronts, my 

epiſtle to lord Cobham Pope to Swift. 

3. French coin. 

To FEANN. bv. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſaut up in a frank or ſty. Homer. 

In the Ry of this moſt bloody boar, 

My ſon George Stanly is frank'd up in hold. 
Shaßeſpcare. 

2. To feed high; to fat; to cram. Junius and 
Ainſworth, 

3. [From the adjective.] To exempt letters 
from poſtage. 

MM lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow ; and 
vou ſee 1 ſend this under his cover, or at leaſt 
Jrenked by 4 im. ; 1 


F R A 


Gazettes ſent gratis down, and fand, 
For which thy ,patron' s weekly thank'd. Pope 
FrRaxKAlMOVGNE. z. , The fame which we 
in Latin call Jibera eletmmſyna, or free alms in Eng- 
liſh ; whence that tenure is commonly known 
among our Engliſh lawyers by the name of a te- 
nure in frank auen, or frankalmoign', which, ac- 
cording to Briton, is a tenure by divine ſervice. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
FRA'NKINCENSE. n. ſ. | frank and incenſe; ſo 
called perhaps an its liberal diſtribution of 
odour. | 
Frankincenſe is a dry refinous ſubſtance in cloves 
or drops, of a pale yellowiſh white colour ; a 
ſtrong ſmell, but not difagreeable, and a bitter, 
acrid, and reſinous taſte. It is very inflammable. 
The earlieſt, hiſtories inform us that runtincenſe was 
uſed among the ſacred rites and ſacrifices, as it 


| continues to be in many parts. We are ſtill un- 


certain as to the place where frantincenſe is brought, 
ls 


and as to the tree which produces it. Jill. 
Take unto thee ſweet ſpices, with pure frank- 
incenſe. Exodus. 


I find in 1 Dioſcorides record of fr ankincenſe gotten 
in India. Prerewwood on Languages. 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And od'rous frarkincenſe on the Sabœan bough. 
Dryden's Vir irgil 
Cedar and fr ankincenſe, an od'rous pile, 


| Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd _— iſle. 


0 
FRANK LIN. 1. . [from frant.] A ſteward; 97 2 
bailiff of land. It ſignifies originally a little gen- 
tleman, and is not improperly Englithed a gentle- 
man ſervant. Not in uſe. 
A ſpacious court they ſee, 
Both plain and pleafant to be walked in, 
Where them does meet a frant/in fair and free. 
Fairy Queen. 
FRN Kk l. v. adv. [from frank. 
1. Liberally ; freely; kindly ; readily, 
Oh, were it but my life, 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance, 
As frankly as a pin. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againſt me, now forgive me frantly.. 
Shakeſpeare” s Jfenry VIII. 


When they had nothing to pay, he frantly for-|d 


gave them both. Luke, Vii. 42. 
By the touzhneſs of the earth the ſap cannot get 
up to ſpread ſo franky as it ſhould do. 
HBacon's Notural Hiſimy. 
I value my garden more for being full of black- 
birds than cherries, and very frankly give them 
fruit for their forge. Spectator. 
2. Without conſtraint. : 
The lords mounted their ſervants upon their 
own horſes; and they, with the voluntiers, wh 0 


frankly liſted themſelves, amounted to a b du of 


two hundred and fifty horſe, | Ctarends:. 
3- Without reſerve. 
He entered very frankly into thoſe new defions, 
which we contrived at court. Clarendon, 


FrA'NKNESS. n. + from frank] 


l 


| 


1. Plainneſs of ſpeech; ; openneſs; ingenuonſe 


neſs. 

When the conde duke had ſome eclairciſſement 
with the duke, in which he made all the proteſta- 
tions of his fincere affection, the other received 
luis proteſtations with all contempt; and declared, 


with a very unneceſſary frankncſs, that he would 


have no friendſhip with him. Clt*end;n. 

Tom made love to a woman of ſenſe, and al- 
ways treated her as ſuch during the whole time of 
courtſhip: his natural tempcr and good breeding 
hindered him from doing any thing diſagreeable, 
as his fincerity and frantne/; of behaviour made 
him converſe with her before marriage in the 
ſame manner he intended to do afterwards. _ 

Aualadiſon's Guardian, 

2. Liberality; Penne mes 

3. Freedom from reſerve. 

He delivered with the hunt of a friend's 
tongue, word by word, what Kalander had 'told 
him touching the ſtrange ſtory. Sidney. 

The ableſt men that ever me; have had all an 


FRA 


openneſs and ane of dealing, and a name of 


- | certainty and Jeragity. Nacus. 


FrRanKPLe/DGE. 1. . | franceplegium, Latin; 
of franc, i. e. libr & pleige, i. e. fide: valle } A 


pledge or ſurety for freemen. For the ancient cuſ- 


tom of England, for the preſervation of the pub- 
lick peace, was that every freebora man at four. 
teen years of age, religious perſons, clerks, knigits 
and their eldeſt ſons excepted, ſhould find ſecui ity 
for his fidelity to the king, or elſe be kept in pri- 
fon: Whence it became cuſtomary for a certain 
number of neighbours to be bound for one ano- 
ther, to ſee each man of their pledge forthcoming 
at all times, or to anſwer the trauſgreſſion of any 
one abſenting himſelf. Tlus was called franktp!. dye, 
and the circuit thereof was called d:ceomz, becauſe 
it commonly conſiſted of ten houtholds ; aud every 


ed dee-nmer, This cuſtom was fo ſtrictiy ohſerved, 


to time take the oaths of young ones as they grew 
to the age of fourteen years, and ſee that they 
combined in one dozen or other: this branchi of 
the ſheriff's authority was called v1jus Jranciplegin 
view of frankpledze. (:-0vel. 
FRA'NTICK. adj. 3 from phr netic, 
ps 3 at. poles. 
1. Mad; derived of underſtanding by violent 
madneſs; outrageouſly and turbulently mad. 
Far off, he wonders what makes them ſo glad; 
Of Bacchus' merry fruit they did invent, 
Or Cybel's Hantieꝶ rites have made them mad. 
ÞFairy Quten. 
2. Tranfported by violence of Paſſion outra- 
geous; turbulent. 


the greateſt madneſs in the world to be wiſdom, 
and the higheſt wiſdom foolithnefs. Hoa. 
To ſuch height their untict paſſion grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to deſtroy. 
Dr velen, 
She tears her hair, and, e in her griefs, 
Calls out Lucia. an {on'; Cato, 
3. N mad. 
The lover, frantick, 
Secs Helen” s beauty in a brow of E gypt. Sbab.ſp. 
Faa/NTICKLY. odv. from frantick. | Ma ly; j 
diſtractedly; outrageoufly. 
Fie, fie, how fre antickly I ſquare my t: IK. 
| Hake Feu. 

FRN TIC KN ESS. . /. [from frantich.] Madneſs; 
fury of paſſion; diſtraction. 

FPRATER NAIL. adj. fraterne, Freuch; fra- 
ens, Latin.) Brotherly; pertaining to brotliers; 
becoming brothers. 

One ſhall ariſe 

Of prond ambitious heart ; who, not content 

With fair equality, fraterna/ ſtate, 

Wil errogate dominion undeſerv'd. 

Over his brethren. ATiltonn's Paradiſe Lass. 

The admonitions, frat-rzal or paternal, of his 
fell Chriftians, or of the governors of the 
church, then more publick reprehenfionss and 

pon their unſucceſsfulneſs, the cenſures of the 
church, until he reform and return. Hammond, 
Flead it to her, 
With all the ſtrength and heats of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. 
Atdilor? 5 Cat 

FrRATERNALLY. adv, | from fraternal.] Ina 

brotherly manner. 


ternitas, Lat in. 

1. The ſtate or quality of a brother. 

2. Body of men united; corporation ; ſociety; 
aſſociation ; brotherhood. 

'Tis a neceſſary rule in alliances, ſocieties, and 
Fraternities, and all manner of civil contracts, to 
have a ſtrict regard to the humour of thoſe we 
have to do withal. L'Eftrarg?. 

3- Men of the ſame claſs or character. 

With what terms of reſpect Kknaves ard fot 
will ſpeak of their own. fraternity, Soab's Se, nn. 

FR TRIO IDE. . /. [_fratricide, French; fre: Lo 
cidiun, Lat.] The murder of a brother. 


FRAUD. n. f. 20 Latin; fraude, French. 
3 Dec? us; 


particular perſon, thus mutually bound, was call» 


that the ſheriffs, in every county, did from time 


Efteeming, in the frontict error uf their minds, 


Faarr/kxITY. 2. / [ fraternite, French; fr 


8 
9 


1 


leave out ceremony. 


never lay heavy upon them. 


_ freight ; a cargo 


FRA 


Doeelt ; cheat; trick; artifice ; ſubtility ; 


2200 
tagem. 5 


Our better part remains. 
To work in cloſe deſign, by fraud or guile, 
What force effected not. | Milton. 
None need the frauds of fly Ulyſles fear. 
Dryden's Eneid. 
If ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, | 
Who aſks if force or fraud obtain'd his ends. 


Fax/vnryUul. adj. [fraud and full.] Treacher- 
ous ; artful; trickiſh; deceitful; ſubtle. Ns 
The welfare of us all 
Hangs on the cutting ſhort that ſraudfe! man. 


Shakeſpear 6 5 Henry VI. 


He, full of fr.udf«/ arts, 
This well-iavented tale for truth imparts. 
| | Dryden's Muneid. 
Frx/vprFuULLY. adv, [from fraudful.] Deceit- 
fully; artfully ; ſubtilly ; treacherouſly; by ſtra- 
tagem. | | 
Frx/tnut.gexncE. I. . [ frauduentia, Lat.] De- 
FRA D eee ceitfulneſs; trickiſhneſs; 
proneneſs to artifice. | | | 
We admire the Providence of God in the con- 
eimuance of Scripture, notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours of infidels to aboliſh, and the fraudulence 
of hereticks always to deprave the ſame. - Hooker. 
FrA'UDULENT. adj. | fraudulcux, Fr. fraudu- 
lentus, Latin. ] 
1. Full of artifice; trickiſh; ſubtle ; deceitful. 
He with ſerpent tongue 

His fraud ent temptation thus began. Milton. 
She mix'd the potion, fraudalent of ſoul ; 

The potion mantled in the golden bowl. 


2. Performed by artifice ; deceitful ; treacher- 
OUus. f 


Now thou haſt aveng'd 

Supplanted Adam; 

And fruitrated the conqueſt / audullint. 

8 | Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
FrRaUDULENTLY. adv. [from fraudulent.) By 

fraud; by deceit ; by artifice; deceitfully. | 
He that by fact, word, or ſign, either fraudu- 


. {-nily or violently, does hurt to his neighbour, is 


bound to make reſtitution. 
 Taylbr's Rule of living holy, 
FRAUGHT, particip. paſſ, [from fraight, now 


written freight, |] 


I. Laden; Charged. 
In the narrow ſeas that part 
The French and Englifh, there miſcurried 
A veſſel of our country, richly fraught. Shake/p. 
| With joy 
And tidings fraught, to hell he now return d. 
8 Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
And _ approach'd their fleet from India, 
f ag : 
With all the riches of the riſing ſun, 
And precious fand from ſouthern climates 
brought. | Dryden. 
2. Filled; ſtored; thronged. ö | 
. The Scripture is fraught even with laws of na- 
ure. | 
By this fad Una, fraugbt with anguiſh ſore, 
Arrived, where they in earth their blood had ſpilt. 
| 5 | Spenſer. 
I am fo fraught with curious buſineſs, that I 
Shakeſpeare's ¶ Nint. Tale. 
Whofoever hath his mind fraught with many 


thoughts, his wits and underſtanding do clarify and 


break up in the communicating and diſcourſing 
with another. br l acon. 

Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the houſe of woe and pain. 

RO. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

„Abdallah and Belfora were ſo freught With all 
Kinds of knowledge, and poſſeſſed with ſo con- 
ſtant a paſſion for each other, that their ſolitude 
Addiſon. 
[from the participle.] A 


FrAUGHT. . /. 


Yield up, oh love, thy crown and parted throne 


To tyrannous hate ! ſwell boſom, with thy fraught ;. 
For tis of aſpicks tou 


16, Shakeſpeare's Otbell. 


Pope. | cargo. 


To toil and ſtruggle through the . day. 


. Hooker. 


Fe E 


The bark that all our bleſſings brought, 


Charg'd with thyſelf and James, a doubly royal 


is rauzht, Dryden. 
To FAU. v. a. | for friight, by corruption. | 
To load; to crowd." + 

| lence from my fight: 

If after this command thou fraught the court 


With thy unworthineſs, thou dy'ſt. SBI. Cymb- 


Fax'ucHTAGE. . f. [from frauglt.] Lading; 
A bad word. | | 

Our ſraughtage, fir, 
I have convey'd aboard. Sh. Com. of Errours. 
Frav. n. J. [-frayer, to fright, French. ] 
1. A battle; a fight. 
Lime tells, that on that ever bleſſed day, 


dy'd, 

The furious prince Tancredie from that fray 
His coward foes chaſed through foreſts wide. 
| Fairfax. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
He left them to the fates in bloody fra 


| Pope. 
2. A duel; a combat. 

Since, if we fall before th* appointed day, 
Nature and death continue long their fray. Denb. 
The boaſter Paris, oft defir*d the day | 

With Sparta's king to meet in ſingle fray. ' 
Pope's Iliad. 
3- A broll ; a quarrel; a riot of violence. 
I'll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing ſteps 


Into a maulyſtride; and ſpeak of frays, 
Pope's Odyſſey. | 


Like a fine bragging youth. Shakeſ, Merch. of Ven. 
To FRAY. v. a. [effrayer, French. ] 
1. To fright ; to terrify. 
The panther, knowing that his ſpotted hide 
Doth pleaſe all beaſts, but that his looks them fray, 
Within a buſh his dreadful head doth hide, 
To let them gaze, whilſt he on them may prey. 
Spenſer. 
So diverſely themſelves in vain they fray, 
Whilſt ſome more bold to meaſure him ſtand nigh. 
| 5 8 Spenſer, 
Fiſhes are thought to be frayed with the motion 
cauſed by noiſe upon the water. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Theſe vultures prey only on carcaſes, on ſuch 


ſtupid minds as have not life and vigour to fray 


them away. Government of the Tongue. 
2. | frayer, French. ] To rub. : 4 FER, 
FREAK. 3. ſ. ¶ rech, German, ſaucy, petulant, 
xnzc, Saxon, fugitive. ] 
1. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place. 
2. A ſudden fancy; a humour; a whim; a ca- 
pricious prank. | 
O ! but I fear the fickle "pay, quoth ſhe, 
Of fortune, and the odds of arms in field. F. Quzen. 
When that freak has taken poſſeſſion of a fantaſ- 
tical head, the diſtemper is incurable. CEſftrange. 
She is reſtleſs and peeviſh, and ſometimes in a 
ren will inſtantly change her habitation. Spectator. 
To vex me more, he took a freak 


To flit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Swift. 


To FREAK. v. a. [A word, I ſuppoſe, Scotch, 


brought into England by Thomſon.] To variegate ; 
to checquer. 
There furry nations harbour : 
Sables of gloſſy black, and dark embrown'd, 
Or beanteous, eat d with many a mingled hue. 
Thomſon. 

Fre'akisH. adj. {from freak. ] Capricious ; hu- 
mourſome. 

It may be a queſtion whether the wife or the 
woman was the more freaki/þ of the two; for 
ſhe was ſtill the ſame uneaſy fop. L' Eftrange. 

FrE'AKISHLY. adv. [from freaki/h.] Caprici- 
ouſly ; humourſomely. | 

Frr/AKISHNESS. u. ſ. from freakiſh.] Capri- 
cionſneſs ; humonrſomene ſs ; whimſicalneſs. 


To FREAM. v. n. ¶ fremere, Lat. fremir, French.}] 
Bail: 


To growl or grunt as a boar. 


' FRE/CKLE. . /. " flech, 


271257. 
a ſpot, German; 
whence fleckle, fre | | 


When Chriſtian ſwords with Perſian blood were | 


| tion for the ordering of the church. 


- F.R-E 


1. A ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by the ſun. - + 
Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue ; 
Some ſprinkled frech les on his face were feen, - - 
Whoſe duſk ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. 
Dr yden. 
2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration. | 
The cowſlips tall her penſioners be; 
In their gold coats ſpots you fee ; 
Thofe be rubies fairy favours ; 


In thoſe frec#/-s live their favours. 


Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Ni'2>B's Drean. 

The farewell froſts and eaſterly winds now ſpot 
your tulips ; therefore cover ſuch with mats, to 
prevent frec#les. Evelyn. 

Fzre'cx LED. adj. | from freck/e.] Spotted; ma- 
culated ; diſcoloured with ſmall ſpots. 7 

Sometimes we'll angle at the brook, 

The frectled trout to take —2 

With ſilken worms. Drayton's Cyntbia. 
The even mead that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The frecbled cowſlip, 

Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorreRed, ran, 
Concei ves by idleneſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Now thy face charms ev'ry ſhepherd, 
Spotted over like a leopard; 

And, thy freckled neck diſplay'd | 
Envy breeds in ev'ry maid. Swift. 

Fre'cKLyY. adj. [from freckle.] Full of freckles. 

FrxED. The ſame with peace; upon Which our 
forefathers called their ſanctuaries fredſtole, i. e. 
the ſeats of piece. So Frederick is powerful or 
wealthy in peace; Winfred, victorious peace; 
Reinfred, ſincere peace. Gibſon's Camden. 

FREE. adj. [xneah, Saxon, vry, Dutch. ] 

1. At liberty; not a vaſſal; not enflayed ; not 
a priſoner 3 not dependant. | 

A free nation is that which has never been con- 
quered, or thereby entered into any conditions of 
ſubjection. Temple. 

Free, what, and fetter'd with ſo many _ 2 

Dryden. 

How can we think any one frcr than to have 
the power to do what he will ? Locle. 

This wretched body trembles at your pow'r : 
Thus far could fortune; but ſhe can no more: 
Free to herſelf my potent mind remains, | 
Nor fears the victor's rage, nor feels his _— 

| rior. 
Set an unhappy pris'ner free, 

Who ne'er intended harm to thee. 

2. Uncompelled ; unreſtrained. 

Their uſe of meats was not like unto our ceremo- 
nies, that being a matter of private action in com- 
mon life, where every man was free to order that 
which himſelf did; but this is a public conſtitu- 
Hooker. 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 
All which we pine for now. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

It was free, and in my choice whether or no I 
ſhould publiſh theſe diſcourſes ; yet the publica- 
tion being once reſolved, the dedication was not ſo 
indifferent. 3 Sort 

Not bound by fate; not neceſſitated. 

Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell: 
Not free, what proof could they have giv'n ſincere 
Of true allegiance, conſtant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs muſt do, appear d: 
Not what they would? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

4- Permitted ; allowed. 

Why, fir, I pray, are not the ſtreets as free 
For me as for you? Shakeſp. Tam. of the Shrew. 

Defaming as impure what God declares | 
Pure; and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 

| Milton, 
' To gloomy cares my thoughts alone are free, 
Ill the gay ſports with troubled thoughts * | 
opc. 


Prior. 


5. Licentious ; unreſtrained. 
O conſpiracy ! - >, 

Shamꝰſt thou to. ſhew thy dang'rous brow by night, 
When evils are-moſt free States | Cefur 
Julius 

Phyſicians are too free upon the Ry in the 


converſation of their friends, - - Femple. 
The criticks have been very free in their cen - 

ſures. Felton. 

| VeL. I. Ne 19 4 U I know - 


F R E 
T know there are to whoſe preſumptuous 


thoughts | 
Fhoſe f:cer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults. 


Pope. | 


6. Open; ingenuous; frank. 
Caſtalio, I have doubts within my heart; 
Will you be /e and candid to your friend? 
| Orway's Orphan, 
7. Acquainted ; converſing without reſerve. 
ITis not to make me jealous; 
To ſay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is fre of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and dances well, 
MW here virtue is, theſe make more virtuous. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Being one day very free at a great feaſt, he ſud - 
denly broke forth into a great laughter. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow, 
Be us'd to ſorrow, and inur'd to woe. 
8. Liberal; not par ſimonious: with of. 
Glo'ſter too, a foe to citizens, 
O'ercharging your free purſes with large fines, 
That ſeeks to overthrow religion. | 
Shakeſp-are's Henry IV. 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays, 
How free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days ; 
1, who at ſometimes ſpend as others ſpare. 
Pope's Horace. 
Alexandrian verſes of twelve ſyllables, ſhould 
never be allowed but when ſome remarkable beau- 
ty or propriety in them atones for the liberty : 
Mr. Dryden has been too free of theſe in his 
latter works. Pepe. 
9. Frank ; not gained by importunity ; not pur- 
chaſed. | 
We wanted words to expreſs our thanks : his 
noble frce offers left us nothing to aſk. 
Bacon New e 


Prior. 


10. Clear from diſtreſs. 

Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i' th' mind, 
Leaving free things and happy ſhows behind. 
IT | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

11. Guiltleſs; innocent. 

Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 
Confound the igu'rant. Shateſpeare's Hamlet, 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. Dryd. 
12. Exempt : with of anciently ; more properly 


fr om. 
Theſe +: 
Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that honeſty 
Is never 2 of. Sh.ik-ſpeare's Winter” s Tale. 
Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name; 
And free from conſcience, is a ſlave to fame. Denb. 
Let envy, then, thoſe crimes within you ſee, 
| From which the happy never muſt be free. Dryden, 
Their ſteeds around, 


Free from the harnefs, graze the flow'ry ground. | 


| Dryden. 
The will, free from the determination of ſuch 
deſires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions. 
Locke. 
13. Inveſted wih franchiſes; poſſeſſing any 
thing without vaſſalage; admitted to the privileges 
of any body : with of. | | 
He therefore makes all birds of every ſect 
Fre: of his farm, with promiſe to reſpect 
Their ſeveral Kinds alike, and equally protect. 
yden. 
What 28 thou make a ſhipboard ? 1 what 
en 
Art thon of Bethlem's noble college free ? 
Stark-ſtaring mad, that thou ſhould'tt tempt the 
fea ? Dryden. 
14. Without expence; by charity, as a fi ceſchool. 
To FRE. v. a, | from the adjective. 
1. To ſet at liberty; to refcue from flavery or 
captivity ; to manumit ; to looſe. 
The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
By law and proceſs of great nature thence 
Free d and enfranchis'd ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, not guilty ot, 
It any be, the treſpaſs of the queen. 
Shakeſpeare's Wintcr*s Tale. 
He recovered the temple, fie-d the city, and 
vp:cld the Jaws which were going down. 
; ; - 2 Mac. 11. 22. 


| 
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Canſt thou no other maſter underſtand, | 
Than bim that free'd thee by the pretor's * > 
ryden. 
Should thy coward tongue 1 
Spread its cold poiſon through the martial throng, 
My jav'lin ſhall revenge ſo baſe a part, 
And free the ſoul that quivers in thy heart. Pope. 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing ill: 
with of or from. 
It is no marvail, that he could think of no bet- 
ter way to be fed of theſe inconveniencies the 


paſſions of thoſe meetings gave him, than to diſ- 


ſolve them. \ Clarendon. 
| Hercules 
Freed d Erymanthus from the foaming boar. Dryden. 
Our land is from the rage of tygers free'd _ 
Drydens Virgil. 
3. To clear from impediments or obſtructions. 
The chaſte Sibylla ſhall your ſteps convey, 
And blood of offer'd victims free the way. Dryden. 
Fierce was the fight ; but haſt'ning to his prey, 


By force the furious lover fred his way. Dryden. 


| This maſter-key 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. 
Dryden. 


uſe. 7 
We may again | 

Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights, 

Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives. 

| IE : Shakeſpear e. 

Never any Sabbath of releaſe | 


5. To exempt. | 
For he that is dead is free'd from fin. Rom. vi. 7. 
FRrEEBO'OTER. ». J. | free and booty. ] A robber; 
a plunderer ; a pillager. | 
Perkin was not followed by any Engliſh of name, 
his forces conſiſted moſtly of baſe people and free- 
booters, fitter to ſpoil a coaſt than to recover a 
kingdom. Bacon. 
The earl of Warwick had, as often as he met 
with any Irith frigates, or ſuch frcebooters as ſailed 
under their commuttion, taken all the ſeamen. 
Clarendon. 
FREE BOOT TIN OG. u. 
act of pillaging. | 


goeth abroad in rhe night on freebooting, it is his beſt 
and ſureſt friend. Spenſer. 


inheriting liberty. 
O baſeneſs, to ſupport a tyrant's throne, 
And cruſh your frecborn brethren of the world! 
Dryden. 

I ſhall ſpeak my thoughts like a frceborn ſubject, 
ſuch things perhaps as no Dutch commentator 
could, and I am ſure no Frenchman durſt. | 
x  Drydin's Ancid, Dedication. 

Shall freeborn men, in humble awe,. TEE 
Submit to ſervile ſhame ; 

Who from conſent and cuſtom draw- 

The ſame right to be rul'd by law, | 
Which kings pretend to reign > Dryden. 

FREECHA'PPEL. n. ſ. | free and chappel.] Such 
chappels as are of the king's foundation, and by 
him exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordi- 
nary. The king may alſo licenſe a ſubject to found 
ſuch a chappel, and by his charter exempt it from 
the ordinary's viſitation. Cowel. 


pence ; free from charges. 

Wie muft.not vouch any man for amexact maſter 
in the rules of our modern policy, but ſuch a one 
as has brought himſelf ſo far to hate and deſpiſe 
the abſurdity of being kind upon freeco/?, as not 
ſo much as to tell a friend what it is o'clock. for 
nothing. South. 


7. Liberty; exemption from ſervitude ; inde- 
a | 


pendence, 


4. To baniſh ; to ſend away 3 to rid. Not in 


Could free his travels and afflictions deep. Damel. 


. Robbery ; plunder ; the | 
Under it be may cleanly convey any fit pillage, | 
that cometh handſomely in his way; and when he 


Frr't BORN. nf. [ free and born.] Not a flave ; | 


Frr'tcosT. . /. | free and coft.] Without ex- | 


| Fre'tpman. nf. [free and man.] A ſlave ma- 
numitted. Liber tus. SOS | | 
The freedman joſtles, and'will be preferr'd ; 
Firſt come, firſt ſery'd, he cries. Dryden s Juvenal 
FrEe'tnow. n. ſ. [from free. |] 
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dom. 


O freedom ! firſt delight of human kind ! * 


The privilege of doles ; nor yet t' inſcribe 
Their names in this or t'ether Roman tribe : 
That falſe enfranchiſement with eaſe is found ; 
Slaves are made citizens by turning round, 


2. Privileges; franchiſes ; immunities, 
By our holy Sabbath have I ſworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. Sha, 
3. Power of enjoying franchiſes. 


reſt, which very much increaſed the power of the 
people. 


termination. _ 

I elſe muſt change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 


In every fin, by how much the more free will 


about that act. | | 
5; Unreſtraint. 


"days of immunity and „ cedam for the Jews in my 
realm. | T Mac. x. 
6. The ſtate of being without any particula 
evil or inconvenience. 
The freedom of their ſtate lays them under great 
neceſſity of always chuſing and doing the belt 
things. | Law, 
7. Eaſe or facility in doing or ſhowing any thing. 


ſtrained in the march. 

We will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free foted. Shak:ſp. Hamlet. 
FREPHE/AR FED. adj. | free and heart. | Liberal 
unreſtrained. | 
Love muſt freebearted be, and voluntary; 


teneraent-whish- a man holdeth in fee, fee-tail, 0x 
for term of life. Freehold in deed is the real poſ- 
ſeſſion of lands or tenements in fee, fee-tail, or 
for life. Freehold in law is the right that a»zan 
has to ſuch land or tenements before his entry or 
ſeiſure. Freebold is ſometimes taken in oppoſition 
to villenage. Land, in the time of the Saxons 
was called- either bockland, that is, holders by 


noblemen and gentlemen, being ſuch as we now 
call freehold. The latter was commonly in the peſ- 
ſeſſion of clowns, being that which we now call 
at the will of the lord. Cobol. 

No alienation of lands holden in chief ſhould bs 
available, touching the: freehold or inheritanc? 
thereof, but only where it were made by matter 
of record.  Bacen's Office of Altenatin. 

There is an unſpeakable pleaſure in calling any 
thing one's own : a freehold, though it be but in 


poſſeſſion, and ſtout in the defence of it. 
Addiſon's Free holde. 
My friends here are very few, and fixed to the 
freebcid, from whence nothing but death will re- 
move them. Sꝛoiſt. 
I ſhould be glad to poſſeſs a freebold that could 
not be taken from me by any law to which I did 
not give conſents. | Swift. 
FREEHo'LDER, a» f. [from freebo/d.] One who 
has a freehold: : 
As extortion did baniſh the old Engliſh fri 


old, who could not live but under the la ie 


Not that which bondmen from their maſters find, | 


This prince firſt gave freedom to ſervants, ſo = 
to become citizens of equal privileges with ne 


Their freedom; they themſelves ordain'd their fal. 
Milan. 


is in its choice, by ſo much is the act the more 
ſinful; and where there is nothing to importune, © 8 
urge, or provoke the will to any act, there is ſu 
much an higher and perfecter degree of frown ' 
%. 


I will that all the feaſts and ſabbaths ſhall be all 2% 


Farttro'oTED. adj. | free and foot. ] Not 19- 


And not inchanted, or by fate conftrain'd. Psi. 
FREEHO'LD. u. J. [ free and hold. ] That land or 


book or writing, or foreland, that is, holden With- | bh b 
out writing. The former was held by far betten 
| conditions, and by the better ſort of tenants, 6 


ice and ſnow, will make the owner pleaſed in ide 
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The laws themſelves they do ſpecially rage 4, 8 
as moft repugnant to their liberty and natural ] 
| | Spenſer on Tralind 8 


Dryden's Pe, ſal, Rt 


Sui. 3 


4. Exemption from fate, neceſſity, or prede- | = >. 
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| alſo freely reject it. 


| tomed to ſpeak without reſerve. 
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the {aw did baniſh the Iriſh lord, who could not 
live but by extortion. | Davies. 

Fat'tLy. «dv, | from ho” 

1. At liberty; without vaſſalage ; without fla- 
very ; without dependance. : 

2. Without reſtraint ; heartily ; with full guſt. 

If my ſon were my huſband, I would Freelier 
rejoice in that abſence wherein he won honour, 
than in the  embracements of his bed, where he 
would thew moſt love. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

3. Plentifully ; laviſhly. 

I pledge your grace; and if you knew what 

ans 
I have beſtow'd to breed this preſent peace, 
You would drink freely. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

4. Without ſcruple; without reſerve. 

Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure freely who have written well. Pope. 
F. Without impediment. _ 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the 
Greeks in true verſifying, were even to eat acorns 
with ſwine, when we may freely eat wheat-bread 
among men. | Aſcham. 

The path to peace is virtue: what I ſhow, 
Thyſelf may freely on thyſelf beſtow : 

Fortune was never worſhipp'd by the wiſe ; 
But ſet aloft by fools, uſurps the ſkies. 
| LIN Dryden's Fuvenal. 

6. Without neceſſity ; without predetermina- 
tion. | | 

Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell. 

Milton. 

He leaves us to chuſe with the liberty of rea- 
ſonable beings ; they who comply with his grace, 
comply with it freely; and they who reject it, do 


Rogers. 
7. Frankly; liberally ; withaut coſt. | 
By nature all things have an equally common 
uſe : nature freely and indifferently opens the bo- 
ſoms of the univerſe to all mankind. 
8. Spontaneouſly; of its own accord. 
Frt/EMAN. n. . | free and mn. | 
7. One not a ſlave; not a vaſſal. 
Had you rither Cæſar were living, and die all 
ſlaves, than that Cæſar were dead, to live all free- 
men? 8 Shakeſpeare. 
If to break looſe from the conduct of reaſon, 
and to want that reſtraint of examination and 
judgment which keeps us from chuſing or doing 
the worſt, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and 
fools are only the fret men. Locke, 
2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or im- 
munities. | 
He made us freemen of the continent, 
What nature did like captives treat before. Dryden. 
What this union was is expreſſed in the preced- 
ing; verſe, by their both having been made freemen 


on the ſame day. Addi ſon on Italy. 
FrEEMUNDED. adj. Lfrw and mind.] Unper- 
plexed ; wathout load of care. | 


| To be freemind:d, and cheerfully diſpoſed at 
hours of meat, fleep, and exerciſe, is one of the 
beſt precepts of long laſting. 
FR EN ESS. n. .. [from free.] 

1. The ſtate or quality of being free. 

2. Openneſs; unreſervedneſs; ingenuouſneſs; 
candour. 8 | | 

The reader may pardon it, if he pleaſe, for the 
frecneſi of the confeſſion. 1 Dryden 

3. Generoſity ; liberality” 

I hope it will never be ſaid that the laity, who 
by the clergy are taught to be charitable, ſhall in 
their corporations exceed the clergy itſelf, and 
their ſons, in freeneſs of giving. Spratt. 

FrEEsCHO'OL. n. f. 7 and ſcbonl.] A ſchool 
in which learning is given without pax 


To give a civil education to the youth of this 


land in the time to come, proviſion was made by 
another law, that there ſhould be one freeſchool at 
laſt erected in every dioceſe. Davies. 

Two clergymen ſtood cat didates for a ſmall free- 


ſchool; a gentleman who kappened to have a better | 
underſtanding than his neighbours, procured the | 


place for him who was the better ſcholar. Swift. 
Furesvo'KEN. adj. [ free and ſpoken. ] Accuſ- 


South. 


Bacon, 


| 


_ | 


P R E. 


Nerva one hight ſupped privately with ſome fix 
or ſeven; amongſt whom there was one that was 
a dangerous man, and began to take the like 
courſes as Marcellus and Regulus had done: the 
emperor fell into diſcourſe of the injuſtice and ty- 
ranny of the former time, and, by name, of the 
two accuſers; and ſaid, what ſhould we do with 
them, as if we had them now ? One of them that 
was at ſupper, and was a freeſpoken ſenator, ſaid, 
Marry, they ſhould ſup with us. Bacon. 

Frets TONE. ». .. ¶ free and flone.] Stone com- 
monly uſed in building. 

Freeflone is ſo named from its being of ſuch a 
conſtitution as to be wrought and cut freely in any 
direction. Weoodward. 

I ſaw her hand; ſhe has a leathern hand, a free- 
flone-coloured hand. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
The ſtreets are generally paved with brick or 
freeflone, and always kept very neat. | 

| Addiſon on Ttaly. 

FrEETHINKER. u. |, | free and think.}] A li- 
bertine ; a contemner of religion. 

Atheiſt is an old-faſhioned word: I'm a free- 
thinker, child. Addijon. 

Of what uſe is freedom of thought, if it will 
not produce freedom of action, which is the ſole 
end, how remote ſoever in appearance, of all ob- 
jections againſt Chriſtianity * And therefore the 
freethinkers conſider it as an edifice, wherein all the 
parts have ſuch a mutual dependance on each 
other, that if you pull out one ſingle nail, the 
whole fabrick muſt fall to the ground. 

| Swift's Argument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity. 

FrEEwVLL. u. /. [ free and will.] 

1. The power of directing our own actions 
without reſtraint by neceſſity or fate. 

We have a power to ſuſpend the proſecution of 
this or that deſire : this ſeems to me the ſource of 
all liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is | 
improperly called freew:ll. Locke. 

2. Voluntarineſs ; ſpontaneity. i 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of 
Iſrael in my realm, which are minded of their own 
freewill to go up to Jeruſalem, go with thee. 

Ezra, vii. 13. 

FreeEwo'MAN. n. ſ. | free and u.. A wo- 
man not enſlaved. 

All her ornaments are taken away ; of a free- 
Woman ſhe is become a bondſlave. 1 Mac. ii. 11. 
| To FREEZE. v. . preter. froze. [vricfon, Dutch. | 

1. To be congealed with cold. 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, 
whica is very admirable, ſeeing it hath the per- 
ſpicuity and fluidity of common water. | 

Ray on the Creation. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a 
plant, returning at equidiſtant periods in all parts 
of the earth, would as well ſerve men to reckon 
their years by as the motions of the ſun. Locke. 

2. To be of that degree of cold by which water 
is congealed. 722 ö x 

Orpheus with his late made trees 
And mountain tops, that fre:ze, 

Bow themſelves when he did fing. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Heav'n fro27 above ſevere, the clouds congeal, 
And thro' the cryſtal vault appear'd the ſtanding 
Hail. Dryden. 
To FREEZE. v. a. pret. froze; part. frozen or 
one. 
1. To congeal with cold. 
2. To kill by cold. | 
| | When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how did he lap me, 
Ev'n in his garments! Shak-ſpeare's Richard III. 

My maſter and miſtreſs are almoſt frozen to 
death. Shakeſpeare, 
3- To chill r l loſs of power or motion. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my 
up the heat of life. | 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
came on amain, 
his iron reign ; 


veins, 
That almoſt free 


1 Death 
1 And exercis'd below 
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Then upward to the ſeat of life he goes; *' 
Senſe fled before him, what he touch'd he froze. 
Res | Dryder. 
To FREIOAHT. v. a. preter. freigbied; part. 


fraught ; which being now ufed as an adjective, 


freighted is adopted. ¶ frettor, French. ] 7 
1. To load a ſhip or veſſel of carriage with 
goods for tranſportation. 5 
The princes 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips, 
Fraugbt with the miniſters and inſtruments 
Of cruel war. Shak. Troilus and Cręſſida, Prol. 
Nor is, indeed, that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas ; 
With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. 
Dryden's Fuvenal, 
Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I ſteer my voyage. Pope's Odyſſry. 
2. To load as the burthen ; to be the thing with 
which a veſſel is freighted. 
I would 
Have ſunk the ſea within the earth, or ere 
It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have ſwallow'd, and 
The freighting ſouls within her. Shak. Tempeft. 
FxERIOUT. 2. / ö 
1. Any thing with which a ſhip is loaded. 
He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight ; 
The leaky veſſel groans beneath the weight. 
Dryden's AEncid. 
2. The money due for tranſportation of goods. 
FrEe'1GHTER. 2. ſ. [ Freiteur, French.] He whe 
freights a veſſel. 
Fren. n. /. A ſtranger. An old word wholly 
forgotten here; but retained in Scotland. Beattie. 
But now from me his madding mind is ſtart, 
And wooes the widow's daughter of the glen ; 
And now fair Rofalind hath bred his ſmart, 
So now his friend is changed for a fren. 


Spenſer's Paſt. 
FRENCH Chalk. ». /. oh 
French Chalk is an indurated clay, extremely 
denſe, of a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, and ſoft and 
unctuous to the touch; of a greyiſh white colour, 
variegated with a duſky green. | Lill. 
French chalk is unctuous to the touch, as ſteatites 
is, but harder, and nearer approaching the con- 
ſiſtence of ſtone. Woodward. 
To Fxe/Nch1ey. v. a. [from French. ] To infect 
with the manner of France; to make a coxcomb. 
They miſliked nothing more in king Edward 
the Confeſſor than that he was Frenchified ; and ac- 
counted the deſire of foreign language then to be 
a foretoken of bringing in foreign powers, which 
indeed happened. Camden Remains. 
Has he familiarly diflik'd 
Your yellow ſtarch, or ſaid your doublet 
Was not exactly Frenchified? Shak. As you like it. 
Fre'XET1CK. adj. | frenetique, French; m- 
x% ; generally therefore written phrenctick.] Mad; 
He himſelf impotent, 
By means of his frenetict malady. 
Damet's Crvil War. 
Fre/nzv. n. ſ. [poriri; ; phrenitis, Latig : whence 


Thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes. bo en tiſy, phrenetſy, phrenzy, or frenxy.] Madneſs ; 
Shak-ſpeare”s Richard III. ore 4d of aud; alienation of underſtanding ; 


any violent paſſion approaching to madneſs. 


That knave, Ford, hath the fineſt mad devil of 


jealouſy in him that ever governed frenzy. 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windor. 

True fortitude 1s ſeen in great exploits, | 

That juſtice warrants, and that wiſdom guides ; 
All elſe is touring frenzy and diſtraction. 

Addiſon's Cato. 

Why ſuch a diſpoſition of the body induceth 


ſleep, another diſturbs all the operations af the 
ſoul, and occaſions a lethargy or frenzy : this Kno. 
ledge exceeds our natrow faculties. 


Bentley. 
Fre'QUENCEK. . . [ frequence, Fr. freguemia, 


Lat in.] Crowd; concourſe ; aſſembly. 
The frequence of degree, 5 
From high to low throughout, Shakeſp. Timon. 
He, in full frequence bright 


Of angels, thus to Gabriel ſmiling ſpake. Millan. 
Fxr/qutncy. . 1 Latin. 


4 1. Com- 
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1. Coramon occurrence; the condition of being! Tl cult the fartheſt mead for thy repaſt ; 


ofien ſeen or done. | | SE 
Should a miracle be indulged to one, others 
would think themſelves Equally intitled to it ; and 
if indulged to many, it would no longer have the 
effect of a miracle; its force and influence would 
be loſt by the frequency of it. Attcrbury. 
2. Concourſe ; full aſſembly. | 
Thou cam\'ſt ere while into this ſenate : who 
Of ſuch a frequency, ſo many friends 
And Kindred thou haſt here, ſaluted thee ? 
Ben Jonſon's Cotiline, 
 FRE'QUENT. adj. ¶ frequent, French; frequens, 
Latin. 
I. 2 done ; often ſeen ; often occurring. 
The frequenter theſe times are, the better. 
Duty of Man. 
An ancient and imperial city falls; 
The ſtreets are fill d with frequent funerals. 
Dr yden's AMneid. 


Frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates. Pope 


2. Uſed often to practiſe any thing. 
Fhe Chriſtians of the firſt times were generally 
frequent in the practice of it. Duty of Man. 
Every man thinks he may pretend to any em- 
ployment, provided he has been loud and frequent 
in declaring himſelf hearty for the governinent. 
8 ; Swift, 
3. Full of concourſe. 
Frequent and full. Aſilton. 
To FREQUE/NT. v. a. | frequento, Latin; fre- 
guenter, French.] To viſit often; to be much in 
any place; to reſort often to. 
| They in latter day,, 
Finding in it fit ports for fiſhers trade, 


*Gan more the ſame frequent, and further to 


invade. Spenſer. 
There were ſynagogues fer men to reſort unto : 
our Saviour himſelf and the apoſtles frequented 
them. Hooker. 
This fellow here, this thy creature, 
By night frequents my houſe. Shakeſp. Timon. 
At that time this land was known and fre- 
quented by the ſhyps and veſſels. Bacon. 
With tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. 
| Milton. 
To ſerve my friends, the ſenate I frequer: ; 
And here what I before digeſted, vent, Denham. 
That he frequented the court of Auguſtus, and 
was well received in it, is moſt undoubted. 
. | Dryden. 
FrREQUE'NTABLE. adj. [from frequent. ] Con- 
verſable; acceſlible. A word not now uſed, but 
not inelegant. | 
While youth laſted in them, the exerciſes of that 
age and his humour, not yet fully diſcovered, 
made him ſomewhat the more frequentable and leſs 
dangerous. Sidney, 
FrREQUE/NTATIVE. adj. | frequentatif, French; 
freguentativus, Latin. ] A grammatical term ap- 


plied to verbs ſignifying the frequent repetition of 


an action. 
FrEQUE'NTER. . /. [from frequent. ] One who 
often reſorts to any place. | 
Perſons under bad imputations are no great fre 
que nters of churches. Swift. 
Far/QUENTLY. adv. | frequenter, Latin.] Of en; 
commonly; not rarely; not ſeldom ; a conſider- 
able number of times ; manifold times. 


I could not, without much grief, obſerve how | 
Frequently both gentlemen and ladies are at a lofs | 


Svifr, | 


for queſtions and anſwers. 
FRE'SCO. n. ſ. Italian. 
1. Coolneſs; ſhade; d. 

evening or morning. 

Helliſh ſprites 

Love more the freſco of the nights. 

2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but in 

duſk. | 
Here thy well-ftudy'd marbles fix our eye; 

A fading freſeo here demands a ſigh. Pope. 
FRESH. adj. nec, Saxon: fraſcbe, French.) 
1. Cool; not vapid with heat. 


. 


ineſe, like that of the 


Prov. 


The choiceſt herbs I to thy board will bring, 


And draw thy water from the fre/Þe/# ſpring. Prior. 


2. Not ſalt. 

They keep themſelves unmixt with the ſalt wa- 
ter; ſo that, a very great way within the ſea, men 
may take up as fr{/þ water as if they were near 
the land. Abbo?'s Deſcription of the World, 

3. New; not had before. 5 
No borrowed bays his temples did adorn, 

But to our crown he did % jewels bring. Dryd 
4. New ; not impaired by time. ECT 
This ſecond ſource of men, while yet but few, 
And while the dread of judgment paſt remain 

Fre/þ in their minds, fearing the Deity, 

With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, 

Shall lead their lives. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
That love which firſt was ſet, will firſt decay; 

Mine of a freſber date will longer ſtay. N 

Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
9. In a ſtate like that of recentneſs. 
We will revive thoſe times, and in our me- 


maories 
Preſerve and ſtill Keep fri/Þ, like flowers in wa- 
ters. enbam. 


With ſuch a care 
As roſes from their ſtalks we tear, 
When we would ſtill preſerve them new, 
And fre/Þ as on the buſh they grew. Walker. 
Thou ſun, ſaid I, fair light | 
And thou enlighten'd earth, ſo ie and gay! Mile. 
Think not, cauſe men flutt'ring ſay, 
Ware freſh as April, ſweet as May, 
Bright as is the morning ſtar, 
That you are ſo. | 
6. Recent ; newly come. 
Amidſt the ſpirits Palinurus preſs'd ; 
Yet eb from life, a new admitted gueſt. 


| Carew. 


Dryden's Tuneid. 


Fr:/ from the fact, as in the preſent caſe, 
The criminals are ſeiz d upon the place; 
Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 
On engines they diſtend their tortur'd joints. Dr yd. 

7. Repaired from any loſs or diminution. 

Nor lies ſhe long; but, as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to life, and fh to ſecond pain; 
Is ſav'd to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Dryden. 

8. Florid ; vigorous ; cheerful; unfaded ; unim- 
paired. 

This pope is decrepid, and the bell goeth for 
him; take order that when he is dead there be 
choſen a pope of eb years, between fifty and 
threeſcore. Bacon's Holy War. 

| Two ſwains 
Freſh as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair. 
9. Healthy in countenance ; ruddy, 
Tell me, 
Haſt thou beheld a gh r gentlewoman, 
Such War of white and red within her cheeks ? 
| Shakeſpear e. 

It is no rare obſervation in England to ſee a 
f-:/Þ coloured luſty young man yoked to a con- 
ſumptive female, and him ſoon after attending her 
to her grave. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

They repreſent to themſelves a thouſand poor, 
tall, innocent, fr; coloured young gentlemen. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 

10. Briſk ; ſtrong ; vigorous. 

As a freſb gale of wind fills the ſails of a ſhip. 

; Holder. 

11. Faſting : oppoſed to cating or drinking. A 
low word. 

12. Sweet: oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 

FRESH. n. ſ. Water not ſalt. 

He ſhall drink nought but brine ; for I'll not 


| ſhew him 
Where the quick fre/tes are. Shakeſp. Tempeſ?. 


Pope. 


freſh. 

Prelufive drops let all their moiſture flow 
In large effuſion o'er the fre/ben'd world. 
| Tbomſon's Spring. 
!' To FrE'sHEN, v. x. To grow fre. 
A freſhening breeze the magick power ſupply'd, 
While the wing'd veſſel flew along the tide. 


To FRE/SHEN. v. a {from hb.] To make 


PRE * | 
| Farsurt. 1. . [from g.] A pool of freſh 


ater. . 

All fiſh from ſea or ſhore, 

Freſhet or purling brook, or ſhell or fin. Millan. 
Fr:/SuLvy. adv. | from fre/þ. ] 2 a 
1. Coolly. TY 

2. Newly; in the former ſtate renewed. 

| The weeds of hereſy being grown into ſuch 

ripeneſs as that was, do, even in the very cutting 

down, ſcatter oftentimes thofe ſeeds which for 3 

while lie unſeen and buried in the earth; but af. 

terwards f-e/þly ſpring up again, no leſs pernici- 
ous than at the firſt. | Hoster. 
Then ſhall our names, Hh | 
Familiar in their mouth as houſhold words, 
Be in their flowing cups ieh remember'd. 
| 35 Shakeſprare's Hewy V. 
They are now eh in difference with them. 
Bacon. 
3. With a healthy look; ruddily. 
Looks he as fre/>ly as he did the day he wreſtled > 
Kh | Sbak-ſpeare. 

Fre'SHNESS. n. /. [from .. 

1. Newneſs; vigour; ſpirit; the contrary to 
vapidneſs. : 

Moſt odorous ſmell beſt broken or cruſhed ; hut 
flowers preſſed or beaten, do loſe the fre/bn:;ſ5 and 
ſweetneſs of their odour.  Bacorn's Natural Hiſt, 

2. Freedom from diminution by time; not 
ſtaleneſs. | 

For the conſtant fre/>neſs of it, it is ſuch a plea- 
ſure as can never cloy or oyerwork the mind; for 
ſurely no man was ever weary of thinking that lie 
had done well or virtuouſly. | © South, 

3- Freedom from fatigue ; newneſs of ſtrength. 

The Scots had the advantage both for nuniber 
and fre/Þn:js of men. Hayward, 

4. Coolneſs. 

There are ſome rooms in Italy and Spain for 
freſhneſs, and gathering the winds and air in the 
heats of Summer; but they be but pennings of 
the winds, and enlarging them again, and mak- 
ing them reverberate in circles. Bac, 

Say, if ſhe pleaſe; ſhe hither may repair, 

And breathe the fre/ne/5 of the open air. 

| | Dryden's Aurins, 
She laid her down to reſt, 7 

And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt, 

To take the fre/Þneſs of the morning air. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

5. Ruddineſs; colour of health. i 

The ſecret venom, circling in her veins, 
Works through her ſkin, and burſts in bloating 

| ſtains; | 

Her cheeks their fr;/n-/5 loſe and wonted grace, 


| And an unuſual paleneſs ſpreads her face. Grand. 


6. Freedom from ſaltueſs. 
FrREeSHwAa'TER. [A compound word of 5 


and water, ufed as an adjective. | Raw; unikill- 


ed; unacquainted. A low term borrowed from 
the ſailors, who ſtigmatiſe thofe who come tirit 
to ſea as fr:/Þwater men, or novices. 

Thoſe nobility, as freſhwater ſoldiers which had 


[never ſeen but ſome light ſkirmiſhes, in their vain 


bravery made light account of the Turks. 

; Knoltes's Hiſtory of the Turk. 

FRET. ». . [Of this word the etymology 15 
very doubt ful: ſome derive it from pnetan, to 
eat; others from ꝓne pan, to adorn ; ſome from 
boirTo 3 Skinner more probably from fremo, or the 
French frelicler: perhaps it comes immediately 
from the Latin fretum. | 

1. A frich, or ſtrait of the ſea, where the wa- 
ter by confinement is always rough. 
E Euripus generally ſignifieth any ſtrait, e, or 
channel of the fea, running between two ſhores. 

| brown, 

2. Any agitation of liquors by fermentation, 
confinement, or ot cauſe. 
Oft this river the ſurface is covered with froth 


and bubbles zi for it runs along upon the 7 et, and 
* ii! breoking againſt the ſtones that opp: ſe its 
palſage. 8 Auadiſon on It ly. 
The blood in a fever, if well governed, like. 
wine upon the et, diſchargeth itſelf of hetero- 
geneous mit ures. Der bam. 
| 3 : | 3. That 
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| cauſes or regulates the vibrations of the ſtring. 


full of little holes. 


FRE 5 
3 That ſtop of the muſical inſtrument which 


It requireth good winding of a, ſtring before it 
will make any note; and, in the tops of lutes, the 
higher they go, the leſs diſtance is between the 
Frets. | Hacon' Natural Hiftory. 

RE, The harp 


Had work, and reſted not: the folemn pipe 

And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtop, 

All ſounds on Ve by ſtring or golden Wire, 

Temper d ſoft tunings, intermix'd with voice 

Choral or uniſon, Miltin's Paradiſe Loſt. 
They are fitted to anſwer the moſt variable har- 

mony : two or three pipes to all thoſe of a church- 

organ, or to all the ſtrings and frets of a lute. 

Oreaw's Coſmologia Sac. 

4. Work riſing iu protuberances, | 


Tue frets of houſes, and all equal figures, pleaſe ; | 


whereas unequal figures are but deformities. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


We take delight in a proſpect well laid out, aud 
diverſified with fields and meadows, woods and 
rivers, in the curious free works of rocks and 
grottos. Spe. Tatar. 


8. Agitation of the mind: commotion of the | 


temper ;. paſſion. 25 
Calmneis is great advantage: he that lets 

Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand'rings, and enjoy bis frets, 

As cunning fencers ſuffer heat to tire. Herbert. 
The incredulous Pheac, having yet 

Drank but one round, reply'd in ſober fret. 

Tate Juvenal. 

'You, too weak, the ſlighteſt loſs to bear, 

Are on the fret of paſſion, boil and rage. 


Creech's Fuvenal. | 


Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret; 
I never anſwer'd, I was not in debt. 

7 FRET. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1 To agitate violently by external impulſe or 

action. | | 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe 
When they are ed with the guſts of heav'n. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Pope. 


2. To wear away by rubbing. 
Drop them ſtill upon one place, 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
In the banks of rivers, with the wathing of the 
water, there were divers times fretted out big 
pieces of gold. Abbot. 
Before I ground the object metal on the pitch, 


J always ground the putty on it with the concave | 


copper, 'ti!ll it had done making a noiſe; becauſe, 

if the particles of the putty were not made to tick 

faſt in the pitch, they would, by rolling up and 

down, grate and fret the object metal, and fill it 

Newton's Optzcks. 

3- To hurt by attrition. 

Antony 

Is valiant and dejected; and, by ſtarts, 

His f-ctted fortunes give him hope and fear 

Of. what he has and has not. : 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

4. To corrode ; to eat away. 

It is fre inward, whether it be bare within or 
without. | 
The painful huſband, plowing up his ground, 
Shall find all het with ruſt, both pikes and ſhields, 
And empty helms under his harrow found. . 


5. To form into raiſed work. 
Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze, with boſſy ſculptures grav'n ; 
Fhe roof was /retted gold. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
6. Lo yariegate ; to diverſify. | 
Von grey lines, | 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. 
Shakipeare's Fulius Cafar. 
7. To make angry; to vex. LACY 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Choſen thou haſt ;- and they that: overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleens 
No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. Milton. 


Leviticus, Xiii. 55. | 


Hakew:l!. | 


behold I will recompence thy way upon thine head. 
; h Lie, xvi. 43. 
Such an expectation, cries one, will never come 
to paſs: therefore I'll even give it up, and go and 
fret my ſelf. | Collier. 
Injuries from friends fret and galt more, and the 
memory of them is not ſo eaſily obliterated. 
; Arbuthnot's Hiftery of Jebn Bull. 
To FRET. v. u. : 
1. To be in commotion; to be agitated, 
No-benefits whatſoever ſhall ever alter or allay 
that diabolical rancour, that frets, and ferments in 
ſome helliſh breaſts, but that it will foam out in 
ſlander and invective. Saut b. 
Th' adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fre/ting ver a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving through a reed pool. 


2. To be worn away ; to be corroded. 

Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, 
and put your gold therein, with ſal ,armoniack, 
binding it cloſe, and then hang it up: the ſal armo- 
niack will net away, and the gold remain behind. 

| Peacham on Drawing. 
3. To make way by attrition or corroſion, 


or fret into the wood, and therefore they are very 
ſeldom uſed to ſoft wood. NMoxon's Mech. Exer. 
It inflamed and ſwelled very much; many 
wheals aroſe, and fr--tted one into another with 
great excoriation. HW:ſ-man. 
4. To be angry; to be peeviſh ; to vex himſelf. 
They trouble themſelves with fretting at the ig- 
norance of ſuch as withſtand them in their opinion. 


We are in a fi etting mind at the church of Rome, 
and with angry diſpoſition enter into cogitation. 
| | Hooker. 
| Helpleſs, what it may boot | 
To fret for anger, or for grief to moan | 
Fairy Queen. 
| Their wounded ſteeds - 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead matters. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
he lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
His heart fretteth againſt the Lord. Prov. xix. 3. 
; Hudibras frctting | 
Conqueſt ſhould be ſo long a getting, 
Drew up las force. Hudibras. 
He ſwells with wrath, he makes outrageous 
moan, 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground. 
Dryden. 
How ſhould I fret to mangle ev'ry line, 
In rev'rence to the fins of thirty- nine. Pope. 
Frr'TeUL. adj. | from fret. } Angry; peevilh ; 
in a ſtate of vexition. 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 
Like quills upon the frezful porcupine. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Where's the king ? 
—Contending with the fre:fu/ elements; 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſca. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
They are extremely fretful and: peeviſh, never 
well at reſt; but always calling for this or that, 
or changing their poſture of lying or ſitting. 
| 18 Harv: y on Conſumptions, 
Are you poſitive and frerful? | 
Heedlets, ignorant, forgetful ? Swift. 
Fre'rrvULLY, adv. | from fretful.] Peeviſhly. 
Fre/TFULNESS. 2. . [from fretful.] Paſſion ; 
peeviſhneſs. k 
Fre'T Ty. adj. | from fret.] Adorned with raiſed 
work. 
FrraB!ritTyY. n. ſ. [from friable.] Capacity of 
being cafily reduced to powder. + | 
' Hardineſs, friability, and power to draw iron, 
are qualnies to be found in a loadſtoue. Lo xe. 
FRYABULE: adj. | Friabie, French; friabilis, La- 
tin.] Baſily crumbled ; eaſily reduced to powder. 


| Becauſe thou haſt fretted me in all theſe things, 


A ſpongy excreſcence groweth. upon the roots 


Thonon's Summer. | 


Theſe do but indeed ſcrape off the exuberances, | 


Hooker. 


FRI 


of the laſertree, and ſometimes on cedar, very 
white, light, and friable, which we call agarick. 
| Bacon's Notural Hiſtory, 

The liver, of all the viſcera, is the moſt f iuble, 
and eaſily crumbled or diflolved. Arbu b. on Diet. 

FRYVAR. 2. /. | A corruption of frere, French. J 
A religious; a brother of ſome r order. 

Holy Frnciſcan friar /' brother ! ho! 

. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fulicts 
All the prieſts and friars in my realm, 

Shall in procethon ſing her endleſs praiſe. 

; Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

He's but a friar, but he's big enough to be a pope 

Dryden. 

Many jeſuits and friars went about, in the diſc 
guiſe of Preſbyterian and Independent miniſters, 
to preach up rebellion. Swift. 

A friar would need ſhew his talent in Latin. 

: | - Swift. 

FaYaRLIKE. adj. [from friar.] Monaſtick ; mw 
{killed in the world, 

Their fr:ar/ike general would the next day 
make one holyday in the Chriſtian calendars, in 
remembrance of thirty thouſand Hungarian mar- 
tyrs flain of the Turks. Knolles. 

FrYaRLY. adj. | friar and like.] Like a friarz 
or man untaught in life. 

Seek not proud riches, but ſuch as thon may'ſt 
get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerfully, and 
leave contentedly ; yet have no abſtract nor friarly 
contempt of them. Bacan's Efſuys. 

FrraRsScowL. 1. /« [ friar and cowl.] A plant. 
It agrees with arum, from which it differs only in 
having a flower reſembling a cowl. : 

FrYaRy. 1. f. [from friar.] A monaſtery or 
convent. of friars. | 1 

FrYaky. adj. Like a friar. 

Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow when 
he had ſweetly invented to ſignify his name, St. 
Francis, with a friary cowl in a corn fiel. 

Camden's Remains. 

To FRI'BBLE. v. . To trifle. 

Though cheats, yet more intelligible 
Than thoſe that with the ſtars do fr:bb/e. Hudibrat. 
_ Far'nBLER., . /. [from the verb.] A trifler.: 

A f1ibbler is one who profeſſes rapture for the 
woman, and dreads her conſent. '  Spedtator, 

FRICASSE'E. n. /. {French} A diſh made by 
cutting chickens or other ſmall things in pieces, 
and dreffing them with ſtrong ſauce. . 

Oh, mow would Homer praiſe their dancing 

OgS, | J 
Their ſtinking cheeſe, and fricacy of frogs! 
He'd raiſe no fables, ſing no flagrant lye, | 
Of boys with cuſtard choak'd at Newberry. Ang. 

FricAa'TION. . f. | fricatio, Latin.] The a 
of rubbing one thing againſt another. 
Gentle frication Craweth forth the nouriſhment, 
by making the parts a little hungry, and heating 
them: this fricatton I with to be done in the 
| morning. Bacon's Natural Hiſlory. 

Refinous or unctuous bodies, and ſuch as will 


out frication, as good hard wax, which will con- 
vert the needle almoſt as actively as the loadſtone. 
2 Erown's Vulgar Errours, 

Fr1'cT10N. . ,. | frifion, Fr. fritio, from frico,; 
Latin, ] n 
1. The act of rubbing two bodies together. 

Do not all bodies which abound with terreftrial 
parts, and eſpecially with ſulphoreous ones, emit 
light as often as thoſe parts are ſufficently agi- 
tated, whether the agitation be made by het, 
friction, percuſſion, putre faction, or by any vital 
motion ? Newton's Optics. 

2. The refiſtance in machines cauſed by the mo- 
tion of one body upon another. 

3. Medical rubbing with the fleſhhruſh or cloaths. 

Fi isi ius make the parts more flethy and full, as 


for that they draw a greater quantity of ſpirits to 
the parts. N acon. 


day of the week, io named of h, a Saxon deity. 


An' ſhe were not kin to me, ſhe would be as 
fair on Fridiy as Helen is on Sunday. S e. 
| | or 


flame, attract vigorouſly, and moſt thereof with- 


we ſee both in men and in the carrying of horſes ;' 


Fara. n. /.\rpge dg, Saxon, The ſixth, | 


FRI 


For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, / 
Aud ſeldom ſhall we ſee a Friday clear. Dryden. 
FRIEND. a. /. { vricnd, Dutch; ꝑheond, Saxon. | 


This word, with its derivatives, is pronounced | 


frend, frendly: the i totally neglected. 
1. One joined to another in mutual beneyolence 
and intimacy ; oppoſed to foe or enemy. 
Friends of my ſoul, you twain 
Rule in this realm, and the gor'd ſtate ſuſtain. 
Shak-ſprare. 
Some man is a friexd for his own occaſion, and 
will not abide m the day of thy trouble. 
| Ecclif. vi. S. 
God's beniſon go with you, and with thote 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Wonder not to ſee this ſoul extend 
The bounds, and ſeek ſome other ſelf, a friend. 
| Dryden. 

2. One without hoſtile intentions. 
Who comes ſo faſt in ſilence of the night? 
—A friend. 
What friend? your name? 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
3. One reconciled to another: this is put by the 
cuſtom of the Tanguage ſomewhat irregularly in 
the plural number. 
He's friends with Cæſar, 
In ſtate of health thou ſay'ſt, and thou ſay'ſt free. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
My ſon came then into my mind; and yet my 
mind | | 
Was then ſcarce friends with him. 

TIEN Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
If the repent, and would make me amends, 
Bid her but ſend me hers, and we are friends. 

| Carew. 
4. An attendant, or companion. ; | 

The king adorns their entrance, and aſcends 

His regal ſeat, ſurrounded by his friends. 
| Dryden's Æncid. 

8. Favourer, one propitious. 

Aurora riding upon Pegaſus, ſheweth her ſwift- 
neſs, and how ſhe, is a friend to poetry and all inge- 
nious inventions. Peacham. 

6. A familiar compellation. 

Friend, how cameſt thou in hither ? 

Matthew, xxii. 12. 
What ſupports me, do'ſt thou aſk ? 
The conſcience, friend, t have loſt mine eyes o'er- 


__ _ply'd 
In liberty's defence. | Milmn. 
To FRIEND. v. a. {from the noun. ] To favour; 
to befriend ; to countenance ; to ſupport. 
I know that we ſhall have him well to fend. 
Shakeſpeare. 


When vice makes mercy, mercy's ſo extended, | 


That, for the fault's love, is th' offender friended. 
Shakeſprars. 
Frxi/ENDED. adj, Well diſpoſed ; inclined to 
Jove. 
Not friend:d by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Shakeſpeare. 
Fr!'texDLESS. adj. [from fricnd.] | 
1. Wanting friends; wanting ſupport ; without 
eountenance ; deſtitute ; forlorn. 
Alas! I am a woman, friend/-js, hopeleſs. 
bakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Woe to him that is alone, is verified upon none 
ſo much as upon the ſriendleſs perſon. South. 
To ſome new clime, or to thy native ſky, 
Oh friendleſs and forſaken virtue fly. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
To what new clime, what diſtant ſky, 
Forſaken, friendleſs, will ye fly? Pope. 
2. FrIENDLEss Man. The Saxon word for 
him whom we call an outlaw, becauſe he was, up- 
on his excluſion from the King's peace and pro- 
tection, denied all help of friends. 
FarExDLINESS. v. /. | from friendly.] 
1. A diſpoſition to friendſhip. | 
Such a liking and friendlineſs as hath brought 
forth the effects. Siqducy. 
2. Exertion of henevolence. | 
Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, 


with each other, and thoſe which are incomparible, 
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charity, fr:-ndlinsſs and neighbourhood, and means 
of ſpiritual and corporal health. | 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
FRIEND LV. adj. | from friend. | 
1. Having the temper and diſpoſition of a friend; 
kind ; favourable ; benevolent. 
They gave them thanks, deſiring them to be 
friendly ſtill unto them. 2 Mac. Xt. 31. 
Thou to mankind 
Be good, and friendly ſtill, and oft return! 
Milton. 
; How art thou 8 
To me ſo friendly grown above the reſt 
Of brutal kind? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Let the Naſſau- ſtar in riſing majeſty appear, 
And guide the proſp'rous mariner 
With everlaſting beams of friendly light. Prior. 
2. Diſpoſed to union ; amicable. 
Like friendly colours found our hearts unite, 
And each from each contract new ſtrength and 
light. Pope. 
3. Salutary ; homogeneal. So 
Not that Nepenthe, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, | 
Is of ſuch power to ſtir up joy as this, 
To life ſo friendly, or ſo cool to thirſt. Milion. 
FrrExNDLY. adv. In the manner of friends; 
with appearance of kindneſs; amicably. 
Here between the armies, | 
Let's drink together friendly, and embrace ; 
That all their eyes may bear thoſe tokens home 
Of our reſtored love and amity. 
1 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Frre/NpSHIP. u. .. [ vriendſchap, Dutch. ] 
r. The ſtate of minds united by mutual benevo- 
lence ; amity. | 
There is little friend/Þip in the world, and leaſt 
of all between equals, which was wont to be mag- 
nified : that that is, is between ſuperior and infe- 
rior, whoſe fortunes may comprehend the one the 
other. | | Bacon. 
He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any 
friend/hip with the favourites. Clarendon. 
2. Higheſt degree of intimacy. 
My ſons, let your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe, 
If not in friend/Þip, live at leaſt in peace. 


Dryden's Indian Emperor, 


3. Favour ; perſonal Kindneſs. 

His friendſhips, ſtill to few confin'd, ES 
Were always of the middling kind. Swift. 
Raw captains are uſually ſent only preferred 

by friendſhip, and not choſen by ſufficiency. 
Ele Lk F Spenſer c Ireland. 
4. Aſſiſtance ; help. | 
Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel : 
Some 2 will it lend you 'gainſt the tem- 
peſt ; | 
Repoſe you there.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
5. Conformity ; affinity ; correſpondence ; apt- 
neſs to unite. ; 
We know thoſe colours which have a friend/hip 


in mixing together thoſe colours of which we 
wonld make trial. Dryden Dufreſnoy. 


| The roof was fretted gold. 
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Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant cradle. 
| | Shakeſprare, 
: Nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze with boſſy ſculptures grav'n; 
Milton's Par. Lf. 
Polydore deſigned admirably well, as to the prac. 
tical part, having a particular genius for friezes. 
 Dryden's Dufreſmy. 
FRIEZ ED. adj. | from fricze.] Shagged or nj. 
ped with frieze. 
Fr1'tZELIKE. adj. | fricze and like.] Reſem- 
bling a frieze. h 
I have ſeen the figure of Thalia, the comick 
muſe, ſometimes with an entire headpiece and a 
little fr:ezelike tower, running round the edges of 
the face, and ſometimes with a maſk for the face 


only. Adlli ſon on ltaly, 


* 
Fr. 1. J. [ frigate, French; fregata, Ita- 
ian. 


[_ 


I. A ſmall ſhip. Ships under fifty guns are ge- 
nerally termed frigats. | 

The treaſure they fought for was, m their view, 
embezzled in certain fr igats. Rahiigh's pol). 

On high rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Beneath whoſe ſhades our humble frigats go. D.). 

2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. 

Behold the water work and play 
About her little frig2t therein making way. 


Fairy Queer, 


The act of making cold. 

To FRIGHT, v. a. [xpazþran, Saxon. ] To ter- 
rify; to diſturb with fear; to ſhock with fear; to 
daunt ; to diſmay. This was in the old authours 
more frequently written aue, as it is always 
found in the Scripture. 

The herds 
Were ſtrongly clam'rous in the frighted fields. 
| Sbakeſp. Henry IV. 
Such a numerous hoſt 
Fled not in ſilence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confuſion was confounded. Milton. 
Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame 
Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright, 
And guard all paſſage to the tree of life. Million. 
Nor exile or danger can fright a brave ſpirit, 

With innocence guarded, 

With virtue rewarded, 

1 make of my ſufferings a merit. Dry. Albion. 

The mind fr:ghts itſelf with any thing reflected 
on in groſs, and at a diſtance; things thus offered 
to the mind, carry the ſhew of nothing but diffi- 
culty. | Locke. 
Whence glaring oft with many a broaden'd orb, 
He frights the nations. 

Fr1GHT. ». /. | from the verb.] A ſudden ter- 
rour. 


May think I broke all hoſpitable laws, 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 

And put your noble perſon in a fright. Dry ir. 
To FxOHT EN. v. 4. To terrify; to ſhock with 


FRIEZE. n. ſ. [drap de friſe, French. ] A coarſe} dread. 


warm cloth, made perhaps firſt in Friefland. 
If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but 
tr lee, : 4 
The All-giver would be unthank'd. Milton. 
The captive Germans of gigantick ſize, 
Are rank d in order, and are clad in fri-ze. 
Dr yden's Perſeus. 
He could no more live without his fr:eze coat 
than without his ſkin. Addiſon's Gaardian. 
See how the double nation lies, 
Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frieze ; 
As if a man, in making poſies, | 
Should bundle thiſtles up with roſes. Swift. 
FRIEZE. IA. . [In architecture.] A large flat 
FRIZE. } member which ſeparates the archi- | 
trave from the cornice; of which there are as 
many Kinds as there are orders of columns. | 
Harris, 


The rugged bear's, or ſpotted lynx's brood, 
Frighten the valleys and infeſt the wood. Prior. 

Fer'chTFUL. adj. | from fright.] 

1. Terrible; dreadful; full of terrour. 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy, 


. Shakeſpeare * 
Without aid you durſt not undertake 
This ſigliſul paſſage o'er the Stygian lake. 
Dryden s Mid. 
2. A cant word among women ſor any thing un- 


| pleaſing. 5 


FrRI'GHTFULLyY. adv. [from frightful.] 
1. Dreadfully ; horribly. 
This will make a prodigious maſs of water, and 
looks frightfully to the imagination; tis huge and 
great. 4 Burundi. 
2. Diſagreeably ; not beautifully. A woman's 
word. | 

Then to her glaſs; and Betty, pray, 
Don't I look fr ightfully to-day ! | 


Swift, 


—_— 


No jutting fricze, | | ; 
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FarGEracTION. 2. f. | frigus and facio, Latin. ] 


Thom: ons Autumn. + 


You, if your goodneſs does not plead my cauſe, 


Thy ſchooldays fi igheſul, deſp rate, wild, and furi- 
ous 


. 
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power of impreſſing terrour. f 
FRIGID. adj. | frigidus, Latin. ] 


ſeldom uſed but in ſcience. 

In the torrid zone the heat would have been in- 
tolerable, and in the frigid zones the cold would 
have deſtroyed both animals and vegetables. 

Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 

2. Wanting warmth of affection. | 

3- Impotent ; without warmth of body. 

Dull ; without fire of fancy. 

If juſtice Phillip's coſtive head 
Some frizid rhymes diſhurſes, 

They thall like Perſian tales be read, 
And glad both babes and nurſes. 
FrrGrDITY. . J. [ frigiditas, Latin. ] 

1. Coldnefs; want of warmth. 

2. Dulneſs; want of intellectual fire. 

Driving at theſe as at the higheſt elegancies, 
which are but the frigidities of wit. 

Beroun Vulgar Errours. 

Of the two extremes, one would ſooner pardon 
phrenzy that fr;g/dity. a Pope. 

3. Want of corporeal warmth. | 

The boiling blood of youth hinders that ſerenity 
which is neceſſary to ſevere intenſeneſs ; and the 
frigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by 
reaſon of its dulling moiſture. G{awville's Scepfis. 

4. Coldneſs of atfeRion. 


Swift 


Fzxrc1bLy. adv. | from frigid.] Coldly ; dully; 


without affection. 


Fux Ess. n. /. [from frigid.] Coldneſs; 
dulneſs; want of * | 


FRI OH⁰H Ick. adj. | frigorificus, frigus and 


facin, Latin. ] Cauſing cold. A word uſed in ſci- 


ence. 
Frigorifick atoms or paticles mean thoſe nitrous 
ſalts which float in the air in cold weather, and 
occaſion freezing. Quincy. 
To FRIL L. v. a. | frillux, French. ] To quake 
or ſhiver with cold. Uſed of a hawk; as the 
hawk frills. DiF. 
FRINGE. . /. | friggio, Italian; frange, Fr.] 
Ornamental appendages added to dreſs or furniture. 
It is in converſation uſed of looſe and ſeparate 
threads. 
Thoſe offices and dignities were but the facings 
or fringes of his greatneſs. h Wotton. 
The golden fringe ev'n ſet the ground on flame, 
And drew a precious trail. 9 | 
Dr yden's Flower and Leaf. 
The ſhadows of all bodies, in this light, were 
bordered with three parallel fringes, or bands of 
coloured light, whereof that which was conti- 
guous to the ſhadow was broadeſt and moſt lumi- 
nous; and that which was remoteſt from it was 
narroweſt, and ſo faint as not eaſily to be viſible. 
s 2 Newton's Optic ts. 
To FRINGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn 
with fringes; to decorate with ornamental ap- 
pendages. 
Either fide of the bank, 6 inged with moſt beau- 


tiful trees, reſiſted the ſun's darts. Sidney. 
Of ſilver wings he took a ſhining pair, 
Fringed with gold Fairfax. 


Here, by the ſacred bramble ting'd, 

My petticoat is doubly fring'd. Sꝛoift. 

FRIYPEXER. u. ſ. from frippier, French. 
One who deals in old things vamped up. 

FRIY EAT. . . [ frifperie, French; ſripperia, 
Italian. | 

1. The place where old cloaths are ſold. 

We know what belongs to a frippery. 

; Shakeſpeare. 
 Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly thi- 
ther from Druina to play their after-game. 

| | Howels Vocal Foreſt. 
2. Old cloaths ; caſt dreſſes ;- tattered rags. 
Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
V hoſe works are ev'n the frigpery of wit; 
From brocage is become ſo bold a thief, 


| As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. 


Ben Fonſon. 


The fighting-place now ſeamens rage ſupply, 


And all the tackling is a frippery, 


onne. 


PVG TuTrTVIAESSs. 1. /. [from frightf!.] The | 


1. Cold; wanting warmth. In this ſenſe it is | 


Js 
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where old cloaths and Viper are ſold. Pope. 

To FRISK. v. a. [ | fr:2zare, Italian. ] 

1. Toleap; to ſkip. 

Put water into a glaſs, and wet your finger, 
and draw it round about the lip of the glaſs, preſ- 
fing it ſomewhat hard ; and after drawing it ſome 
few times about, it will make the water fri and 
ſprinkle up in a fine dew. 
The fiſh fell a ſriting in the net. L'Eftrange. 
Whether every one hath experimented this 
troubleſome intruſion of ſome ing ideas, 
which thus importune the underſtanding, and 
| hincer it from being better employed, I know 
not. | Locke. 

2. To dance in frolick or gaiety. 

We are as twin'd lambs, that did fri i th ſun, 
And bleat the one at the other : what we chang'd, 
| Was innocence for innocence ; we know not, 
The doQtrine of ill-doing. 

Shat-ſprare's Winter's Tale. 
About them friſting play d : 

All beaſts of th' earth. 

A wanton heifer f-;ſked up and down in a mea- 
dow, at eaſe and pleaſure. L'Eftrange. 
Watch the quick motions of the fri/ting tail, 

Thea ſerve their fury with the ruſhing male. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

So Facchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 
And beaſts in gambols // id before their honeſt 

god. Dryden. 

Oft to the mountains airy tops advanc'd, 

The friſting ſatyrs on the ſummits danc d. Add. 
Thoſe merry blades, 8 
That jſt it under Pindus' ſhades. 

Peg faints at the ſound of an organ, and yet will 
dance and friſt at the noiſe of a bagpipe. 

Arbuth. Hiſt. of Fobn Bull. 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's iſle, 

To catch a monkey by a wile, 

The mimick animal amuſe ; 

They place before him gloves and ſhoes ; 

Which when the brute puts aukward on, 

All his agility is gone : 

In vain to fri/# or climb he tries; 

The huntſmen ſeize the grinning prize. Swift. 

Risk. n. /. [from the verb.] A frolick; a 
fit of wanton gaiety. 

Fr1'sKEtR. u. /. | from friſk.] A wanton; one 
not conſtant or ſettled. 

Now I will wear this, and now I will wear 

that ; 
Now I will wear I cannot tell what ; 

All new faſhions be pleaſant to me: 

Now I am a frifter, all men on me look; 
What ſhould I do but ſet cock on the hoop ? 

| a 7. - Camden, 

Frr'sX1NESS. . ſ. [from friſk.] Gaiety ; 
livelineſs. A low word. b 85 

Frr'sxY., adj. ¶ friſque, French; from friſt.] 
Gay; airy. A low word. 

Fxir. =. ſ. [among chymiſts.] Aſhes or ſalt 
baked or fried together with ſand. Diet. 

FRITH. n. . | fretum, Latin.) N 
1. A ſtrait of the ſea where the water being 
confined is rough. | 

What deſp'rate madman then would venture 

o'er 
The frub, or haul his cables from the ſhore ? 


Batavian fleets 
Defraud us of the glittering finny ſwarms 


That heave our fritbs; and crowd upon our ſhores. 


Thompon. 

2. A kind of net. I know not whether this 
ſenſe be now retained. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Oſe, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it 
a bunt or cod with an eye hook; where the fiſh 
entering, upon their coming back with the ebb, 


are ſtopt from iſſuing out again. Carew. 
> FRITYVLLARY. . f. | fritillaire, French.] A 
-plant. — ö iller. 


F/ TIx AN ex. #. /. [from fritinnio, Latin. 


The ſcream of an inſect, as the. cricket or ci- 


Ragfair is a place near the Tower of London, , 


Bacon's Natural Hift. | 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Prior. 


And buſh, with filed hair implicit-- 


Dryden's Virgil. | 


FRO 
The note or fritinancy thereof is far more ſhvill. 
than that of the locuſt, and its life ſho.. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours - 
FRITTER. . /. [ fritare, French. ] 
1. A ſmall piece cut to be fried. : 
Maids, frittirs and pancakes ynow ſee ye make 
Let Stat have one pancake for company ſake. 
Tuer. 
2. A fragment; a ſmall piece. | -\ 
Senſe and putter ! have 1 lived to ſtand in the 
taunt of one that makes fritters of Engliſh ! 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor « 
If you ſtrike a ſolid body that is brittle, as glaſs 
or ſugar, it breaketh not only where the imme- 
diate force is, but breaketh all about into ſhivers 
and fritters ; the motion, upon the preſſure, ſeargh- 
ing all ways, aud breaking where it. findeth the 
body weakeft. Bacon r. Natal Hiftorys 
I be ancient errant knights: 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights ; 
And cut whole giants into fritters, - 
Hudztbr as. 


To put them into amorons twitters. 
3- A cheeſecake; a wig. : 
To FTT TRR. v. a. [fromthenoun.] + 


1. To cut meat into ſmall pieces to be fried. 
2. To break into ſmall particles or fragments. 
Joy to great chaos ! let diviſion reign ! 
My racks and tortures ſoon ſhail drive- them 
hence, | 
Break all their nerves, and frier all their ſenſe. 
| 6 Duncind. 


How prologues into prefaces decay, 

And theſe to notes are fritte, d quite away. | 
Pope's Dunciac 

FRYVOLOUS. adj. [ rival, Latin; frivoley 
French. | Slight; trifling ; of no moment. 

It is frivolous to ſay we ought not to uſe bad ce- 
remonies of the church of- Rome, and preſume 
all ſuch bad as it W 

Theſe ſeem very frivolous and fruitleſs, for, by 
the breach of them, little damage can come to. 


the commonwealth. Spenſer. 
She tam'd the brinded lioneſs, 

And ſpotted mountain pard ; but ſet at nought 

The frive.ous bolt of Cupid. Milton. 


Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and 


ſlight, 
Will be of ſerious conſequenes to you, = 
When they have made you once ridiculous. Roſc.- 

All the impeachments in Greece and Rome 
agreed in a notion of being concerned, in point uf 
honour, to condemn whatever perſon they im- 
peached, however frivo/me; the articles, or how=-- 
ever weak the proofs. Sꝛuiſt. 

I will not defend any miſtake, and do not thin 
myſelf obliged to anſwer every frivolous objection. 

| Arbuthnet.- 

Far'voLoUSNESS. 1. . ¶ftom friuolaus.] Want 
of importance; triflingneſs. 

FarvoLovsLY. adv. {from friuolaus.] Tri- 
flingly , without weight. 

To FIZ LER. v. a. | fr, French. ] To curk 
in ſhort curls like na" of frieze. 

Th humble ſhrub - 
Milton.- 
They friz/d and curled their hair with hot irons. 
Hakewills- 
I doff'd my ſhoe, and fare 
Therein I ſpy'&this yellow friz{:d hair. 
Gay's Paſtoralts. 

FRO. adv. [of ꝓna, - Saxon. ] 

1. Back ward; regreſſively. It is only uſed in- 
oppoſition to the word 29 4 and fro,. backward 
and forward, to and from. EA 

The Carthaginians having ſpoiled all Spain, 
rooted out all that were affected to the Romans ;* 
and the Romans; having ' recovered that country, 
did cut off all that favoured the Carthaginians; 1a. 
betwixt them both, to and fro, there. was ſcarce. 
a native Spaniard left. Spenſer. 

As when a heap of · gather'd thorns is caſt, 

Now to, now fro, before th' autumnal blaſt, 

Together clung, it rolls along the field. 

Pope's Odyſſ v. 


2. It is a contraction of from:- no not uſed. 
5 e 
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of levity; full of 
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They turn round like grindleſtones, 
Which they dig out fro' the delves, 
For their bearns bread, wives and ſelves. 
| Ben Jenſon. 

Frock. 3. , | froc, French. | 

1. A dreſs; a coat. 

That monſter, cuſtom, is angel yet in this, 
That to the uſe of actions fair and good, 
He likewiſe gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on- Shaleſp. Haml:t. 
Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and froc& of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Agoniſies. 

2. A kind of cloſe coat for men. 

I ſtrip my body of my ſhepherd's frock. Ded. 

3. A kind of gown for children. 

Fx od. 1. . [xnozza, Saxon. | 

1. A ſmall animal with four feet, living both 
by land and water, and placed by naturaliſts 
among mixed animals, as partaking of beaſt and 
fith ; famous in Homer's Poem. There is like- 
wiſe a ſmall green frog that perches on trees, ſaid 
to be venomous. 

Poor Tom, that eats the ſwimming frog, the 
toad, the todpole. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Auſter is drawn with a pot or urn, pouring 
forth water, with which ſhall deſcend E. 

| Peacham on Drawing. 
2. The hollow part of the horſe's hoof. 


Fro'GBIT. . f. | frog and bit.] An herb. 
* Ainſworth. 


Fro'c F159. u. ſ. [ frog and fiſb.] A kind of fiſh. 


Ainſworth. 


Fro'c GRASS. n. /. [ frog and craſs] A kind 
of herb. 

Fro'GLETTUCE. . /. | frog and Iettuce.] A 
plant. 

FRo1sE. n. J. [from the French froifſer, as the 
pancake is criſped or crimpled in frying.] A 
kind of food made by frying bacon incloſed in a 
pancake. 

FRO'LICK. adj. [<robjch, Dutch.] Gay; full 
pranks. 

We fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolick. Shak. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
Whether, as ſome ſages ſing, 

The frolick wind that breathes the ng, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Maying; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And freſh-blown roſes wafh'd in dew, 
Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 
80 buxom, blithe, and debonnair. 
Who ripe, and Folie of his full-grown age, 

Rovi ing the Celtick and Iberian fields, 

At laſt betakes him to this ominous wood. Milt. 
The Say, the Holiet, and the loud. Waller. 
Fro'L1CK. n. /. [from the adjective.] A wild 

prank ; a flight of whim and levity. 

He would be at his fr -/:c4 once again, 

And his pretenſions to divinity. Roſcommon. 
Alcibiades, having been formerly noted for the 

like frolicks and excurſions, was immediately ac- 

cuſed of this. Swift. 

While rain depends, the penſive cat gives o'er 
Her frolicks, and purſues her tail no more. Soft. 

To FRo'LICK. v. n. [from the noun. ] To play 
wild pranks ; to play tricks of levity and gaiety. 

Manly ſpirit and genius plays not tricks with 
words, nor frolicks with the caprices of a frothy 

imagination. Granville, 
Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array ; 
Be fineſt at every fine ſhow, - 
And frolict it all the long day. Rowe. 

Fro'LIckLY. adv. from frolick.] Gaily ; 
wildly. 

Fro'LICKSoME. adj. | from frolick.] Full of 
wild gaiety. 

Fro/L1CKSOMENESS. n. .. [from frolickſome.] 
Wildneſs of gaiety ; pranks, 

Fro'ticKSoMELY. adv, [from frolickſome.] 
With wild gaiety. 

From. pp. yam, Saxon and Scottiſh. ] 


Milton. 


r. Away; noting privation. 


Your flighting Zulema, this very hour 
Will take ten thouſand ſubjects om your power. 
D. yd: Ne 
In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, 
And took him trerabling from his ſoy'reign's fide. 
Dryden. 
Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edg'd weapon from the ſhining caſe. 
2. Noting reception. 
What time would ſpare fromſtecl receives its date. 
| Pope. 


Pope. 


3. Noting proceſſion, deſcent, or birth, 
Thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began. 
ÞBlackmore's Creation. 
The ſong began from love. Dryden. 
Succeeding kings riſe fromthe happy bed. Irene. 
4. Noting tran{miſhon. 
The meſlengers f our ſiſter and the king. 
Shak 2 
5. Noting abſtraction or vacation. 
I ſhall find time 
From this enormous ſtate, and ſeek to give 
Loſſes their remedies. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
6. With e following 4 noting ſucceſſion. 
Theſe motions we muſt examine from firſt 29 laft, 
to find out what was the form of the earth. 
Burnet's Theory. 
He bids her f-9: time to time be comforted. 
Acddiſan Spectutor. 
7. Out of; noting emiſſion. 
When the moſt high - 
Eternal father, from his ſecret cloud 
Amidft, in thunder utter'd thus his voicc. 


Then pierc'd with pain, ſhe ſhook her hanging; 
head, 
Sigh'd from her inward ſoul, and thus ſhe ſaid. 
Dryden's /Eneid. 
8. Noting progreſs from premiſes to inferences. 
If an objection be not removed, the conclufion 


of experience /--»: the time paſt to the time pre- 
I ſent will not be ſound and perfect. 


Bacon's War with Spain, 

This i is evident from that high and refined mora- 
lity, which ſhined forth in ſome ancient heathens. 

South. 

9. Noting the place or perſon from whom a 
meſſage is brought. 

The king is coming, and I muſt ſpeak with him 
from the br doe: Ho now, Fluellen, cam'ſt thou 
from the bridge! ? Shakeſpeare”s Oy” V. 

10. Out of: : noting extraction. 

From high Meonia's rocky ſhores I came, 

Of * deſcent; Acætas is my name. 
Addiſon's Ovid. 

11. Becauſe of. Noting the reafon or motive 
of an act or effect. | 

You are good, but from a nobler cauſe ; 


| From your own knowledge, not from nature's laws. 


D:yden. 
David celebrates the glory of God from the con- 
why ms of the greatneſs of his works. Ti{lot/-n. 
e ſicken ſoon from her contagious care 
Grid for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair. 
Prior, 


Relaxations from plenitude i is cured by ſpare diet, 


| and from any cauſe by that which is contrary to it. 
Arbuthnot on Aliment; | 


12. Out of. Noting the ground or cauſe of any 
thing. 
By the ſacre d radiance of the. ſun, 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night; 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
Fram whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be, 


Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. 
Sh. the eure $ Rirg Þ car, 


They who believe that the praiſes which ariſe 
from valour are ſuperiour to thoſe which proceed 

from any other virtues, have not conſidered. 
Dryden's Virgil Aincid, Dedication, 
What entertainment can be raiſed 5 ſo pitiful. 

a machine ? 

We ſee the ſucceſs of the dattle from the very be- 
ginning. De. yden. 


Milton's Parad:t Le. | 


| 


{in the war of Flanders. 


| with adcerbs : 
from bela, from the places Wen ; of which ſome 


FRO 


'Tis true, from force the Qrongeſt title fprings, 


{| I therefore hold from that lich firſt made kings» 


Dod 

12. Not near to: noting diſtance. 

His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt 
South from the mighty power of the King. 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

14. Noting ſeparation or receſſion. 

To die by thee, were but to die in jeſt; 

From thee to die, were torture more than death. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Haſt thou beheld, when rem tue goal they ſtart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heut, 
Ruſh to the race, aud, panting, ſcarccly bear 
Th' extremes of fev'riſh hope and chilling fear. 

Dr yden's Virgil. 

{= Noting exemption or deliverance, 

From jealouty's tormenting ſtrife, 

For ever be thy boſom free'd. 

16, Noting. abſence. 

Our father he hath writ, ſo hath our ſiſter, 

Of diff rences, which I belt thought it fit, 
To auſwer m our home. Shakeſp. King Lear, 

17. Noting derivation. 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. 

. Dryc len's Tus! N 

13. Since, Noting diſtance from the paſt.. 

The flood was not the cauſe of mountains, but 
there were mountains from the creation. 

'Ral: ig Hiftory of the I vr. 

I had, from my childhood, a wart upon one of 
my fragers. Paved s Natural Ii. 72 oy. 

The other had been trained up from his youth 
Clirind s. 

The milk of tygers was his infant food, 

Tauglit fi on his tender years the taſte of blood. 
Dryd-», 

Were there, from all eternity, no memorable 
actions done till about that time? Tillotjun, 

19. Contrary to. Not in uſe. 

Any thing ſo overdone is from the purpoſe 
of playing ; whoſe end, both at the firſt and now, 
was and is to hold, as *twere, the mirrour up to 
nature. Shakeſpeare”s Hamttt, 

Do not believe 8 
That from the ſenſe of all cis ity, 
I thus would play and trifle with your-reverence, 
Shakeſpeare, 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit ? Sign, to break ? 
Or muſt we read you quite fron what we ſpeak, 
And find the truth out the wrong way ? Denre. 

20. Noting removal. 

Thrice H the ground ſhe leap'd. De yd. Au. 

21. From is very frequently joine! by an  ellipfis 
as from atove, from the parts abow'; 


Prim, 


are here exemplified, 

22, FROM above, 

He, wiiich gave them from atove ſuch power, 
for miraculous confirmation of that which they 
taught, endued them allo with wiſdom from 04999 
to teach that which they fo did confirm. I. 

No ſooner were his eyes in ſlumber bound, 
When, from above, a more than mortal found 
Invades his ears. D, ydw's SE ni: 

23. FROM afar;  - 

Light demilances from afar they throw. 


24. FROM 8 
With whirlwinds from beneath ſhe toſs'd the ſhip, 


And bare e d the boſom of the deep. 


Dryden's Virgil, 
An arm ariſes out of Stygian flood, 


Which, breaking from vengath with bellowing 


ſonnd, 


| Whirls the vlack waves and rating ſtones around, 


Dryn tes 
25. FROM bebind. 
See, to their baſe reſtor d, earth, ſeas, and air, 
And joyful ages from ws in crow ding ranks up- 
pear. ry 2 n. 
26. FROM far. 
Their train, proceeding on their Way, 
F. your the town and lofty tow'rs ſurvey. 


| 


27. FROM 


Dryden 5 FR id. 


Drydden's Aid. 
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poſition, with its proper caſe. 


From under aſhes into ſudden flame. 


FRO 


27. FroM high. 3 a 
Then heay'n's imperious queen ſhot _—_ from 
high. 2 85 8 r - 


L ; 
' | 28, From. thence, Here from is ſuperfluous. 


In the neceſſary differences which ariſe from 
thence, they rather break into ſeveral diviſions than 


join in any one publick intereſt; and from hence 


have always riſen the moſt dangerous factions, 

which have ruined the peace of nations. Clarendon. 
29. FROM whence, From is here ſuperfluous. _ 
While future realms his wand'ring thoughts de- 

light, 

His daily viſion, and his dream by night, 

Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 

From whence he ſees his abſent brother fly. 


Pope's Statius. | 


o. FrROM where. h 
om where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 


Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and pendant | 


woods, 
Us to theſe ſhores our filial duty draws. Pope's Ody. 

31. FRoM without, 

When the plantation grows to ſtrength, then it 
is time to plant it with women as well as with 
men, that it may ſpread into generations, and not 
be pieced from without, Bacon. 

If native power prevail not, ſhall I doubt 
To ſeek for needful ſucconr from without. | 

' Dryden's And. 

32. From is ſometimes followed by another pre- 
33. FROM amid/t. . | | 
Thou too ſhalt fall by time or barb'rous foes, 


W hoſe circling walls the ſev'n fam'd hills encloſe; | 


And thou, whoſe rival tow'rs invade the ſkies, 
And, from amid, the waves, with equal glory riſe. 
| Addiſon. 
34. FRoM among. | 
| Here had new begun 

My wand'ring, had not he, who was my guide, 
Up hither, from among the trees appear'd, 
Preſence divine Milton's Paradiſe Loft.” 


55. FROM beneath. 
My worthy wife our arms miſlaid, * 
eryd. 
Diyd ns Ancid. 


And from beneath my head my ſword c 


35. From b:yorud. 

There followed him great multit des of people 
from Galilee, and from bend Jordan. Matt. iv. 25. 

37. From forth, | : 

Young Aretus, from forth his bridal buwr, _ 
Brought the full laver o'er their hands to pour, ; 


And caniſters of conſecrated flour. Pope's Odyſ. 


38. From F. 1 | 
The ſea being conſtrained to withdraw from off 
certain tracts of lands, which lay till then at the 
bottom of it. Woodward. 
Knights, unhors'd, may riſe f-om the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain. Dryd:n. 
39. FROM out. N 
The King with angry threatnings from out a win- 
dow, where he was not aſhamed the world ſhould 
behold him a beholder, commanded his guard and 
the reſt of his ſoldiers to haſten their death. Sidney. 
And join thy voice unto the augel-quire, 
From out his ſecret altar touch'd with hallow'd fire. 
; Milton. 
Now ſhake, f om out thy fruitful breaſt, the ſeeds 
Of envy, diſcord, and of cruel deeds. 
| Dryden's AEneid, 
Strong god of iron, whoſe iron ſceptre ſways 
The freezing North and hyperborean ſeas, * 
Terror is thine; and wild amazement, flung 
From ou thy chariot, withers ev'n the ſtrong. Dr yd. 
40. FROM out of. . | 3 
Whatſoever ſuch principles there is, it was at 


the firſt found out by diſcourſe, and drawn' from | 


ou! of the very bowels of heaven and earth. Hooker. 
41. FROM und-r. 
He, though blind of ſight, 
De ſpis d, and thought extinguiſh'd quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated, 
His fiery virtue rous c . c 3 


= Milten's Agomiſtes. 
42. FaoM within, n 
$5 | 


Where others tell ſteps with me. 


9420 


From within 3 
The broken bowels, and the bloated ſkin, 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms. 
Dryden's Virg. Georg. 
Fro/MwaRD. prep. [rram and peand, Saxon. ] 
Away from; the contrary to the word towards. 
Not now in uſe. 
As cheerfully going towards as Pyrocles went 
forward fromward his death. Sidney. 
The horizontal needle is continually varying to- 
wards Eaſt and Weſt; and ſo the dipping or in- 
clining needle is varying up and down, towards 
or fromwards the zenith. Cheyne. 
FRoxDYFEROUS. adj. [ frondifer, Lat.] Bearing 
leaves. » Digs. 
FRONT. ». /. [ frons, Latin; front, French.) 
1. The face. 
His front. yet threatens, and his frowns com- 
mand. Prior. 
They ſtand not front to front, but each doth view 
The other's tail, purſu'd as they purſue. 
| | Creech's Manilius. 
The patriot virtues that diſtend thy thought, 
Spread on thy from, and in thy boſom glow. 
| | Thomſon. 
2. The face, in a ſenſe of cenſure or diſlike : 
as, a hardened front; a fierce front. Thus is the 
uſual ſenſe. | 
3- The face is oppoſed to an enemy. 
His forward hand, inur'd to wounds, makes 


wa | 
Upon the ſharpeſt fronts of the moſt fierce. Daniel. 

4. The part or place oppoſed to the face. | 

The acceſs of the town was only by a neck of 
land : our men had ſhot that thundered upon them 
from the rampier in front, and from the gallies 
that lay at ſea in flank. Bacon. 

5. The van of an army. 

Twixt hoſt and hoſt but narrow ſpace was left, 
A dreadful interval ! and front to front 
Preſented, ſtood in terrible array. 
| | Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

6. The forepart of any thing, as of a building. 

Both theſe ſides are not only returns, but parts 
of the front; and uniform without, though ſeve- 
rally partitioned within, and are on both ſides of 
a great and ſtately tower, in the midſt of the fro. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

Palladius adviſeth the front of his edifice ſhould 
ſo reſpect the South, that in its firſt angle it re- 
ceive the riſing rays of the Winter ſun, and de- 
cline a little from the Winter ſetting thereof. 

| Brown's Vulzar Errours. 

The prince approach'd the door, | 
Poſſeſs'd the porch, and on the front above 
He fix'd the fatal bough. Dryden's Ancid. 

One ſees the front of palaces covered with paint- 
ed pillars of different orders. Addiſon on Italy. 

7. The moſt conſpicuous part or particular. 

To FRONT. v. a. | from the 3 

1. To oppoſe directly, or face to face; to en- 
counter. , EN 

You four ſhall frent them in the narrow lane; 
we will walk lower: if they ſcape from your 
encounter then they light on us. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. 

Can you, when you have puſh'd out of your 
gates the very defender of them, think to front his 
revenges with eaſy groans. Shakeſp. Cor ialunas. 

Some are either to be won to the ſtate in a faſt 
and true manner, or fronted with ſome other of 
the ſame party that may oppoſe them, and ſo di- 
vide the reputation. Bacon's Efſays. 

I ſhall ont thee, like ſome ſtarting ghoſt, 
With all my wrongs about me. 

Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

2. To ftand oppoſed or over againſt any place 
or thing. 

The iquare will be one of the moſt beautiful in 
Italy when this ſtatue is erected, and a townhouſe 
built at one end to front the church that ſtands at 
the other. Addiſon on Italy. 

To FrRoNT. v. n. To ſtand foremoſt. 

J front but in that file, 


I 


Shak-ſpeare's Henry VIII. 


8 


- 


FRO 


Fro'NTAL. 1. /. ¶ frontal, Latin; frontal, Fr.] 
Any external form of medicine to be applied to 
the forehead, generally compoſed amongſt the an- 
cients of coolers and hy pnoticks. uincy. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of 
maſtick : frontales may alſo be applied. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

The Torpedo, alive, ſtupifies at a diſtance ; but 
after death produceth no ſuch effect; which had 
they retained, they might have ſupplied opium, 
and ſerved as frowals in phrenſies. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

FON TAT ED. adj. [from frons, Latin.] In bo- 
tany, the frontated leaf of a flower grows broader 
and broader, and at laſt perhaps terminates in a 
right line : uſed in oppoſition to cuſpated, which 
is, when the leaves of a flower end in a point. 

uUnmcys. 

Fro'NTBOX. 1. .. | front and box.] The box in 
the playhouſe from which there is a direct view to 
the ſtage. | 

How vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, 
Unleſs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains ! 
That men may ſay, when we the frontbox grace, 
Behold the firſt in virtue, as in face. | Pope. 
0 Fro'NTED. adj. | from Front.] Formed with a 
ront. | 

Part fronted brigades form. 

Fro'NT1ER. . .. {| frontier, Fr.] The marches; 


the limit; the utmoſt verge of any territory ; the 


border; properly that which terminates not at the 
ſea, but fronts another country. 

Draw all the inhabitants of thoſe borders away, 
or plant garriſons upon all thoſe frontiers about 
him. Spenſer on Ireland. 

I upon my frontiers here Keep reſidence, 
That little which is left ſo to defend. Milton. 

Fro'NTIER. adj. Bordering ; conterminous. 

A place there lies on Gallia's utmoſt bounds, 
Where riſing ſeas inſult the frontier grounds. 

Addiſon. 

Fro'xT1SPIECE. . ſ. | frontiſpicium, id quod in 
Frome conſpicutur ; frontiſpiece, French. ] That part of 
any building or other body that directly meets the eye. 

With fr9n1iſptece of diamond and gold 

Ernbelliſn'd thick with ſparkling orient gems 
The portal ſhone. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Who is it has informed that a rational ſoul can 
inhabit no tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort 
of frontiſpicce ? Locke. 

The frontiſpicce of the townhouſe has pillars of a 
beautiful black marble, ſtreaked with white. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

Fro'xTL £55. adj. [from front. ] Not bluſhing ; 
wanting ſhame ; void of diffidence. 

Thee, frontleſs man, we follow'd from afar, 
Thy inſtruments of death and tools of war. 

Dryden's Thad, 

For vice, though frontliſs and of harden'd face, 
Is daunted at the fight of awful grace. Dryden. 

Strike a bluſn through front flattery. PS. 

FRONT LET. 2. /. from frons, Latin; franteun, 
French. ] A bandage worn upon the forehead. 

How now, daughter, what makes that #-ot/et 
on? You are too much of late i' th' frown. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

They ſhall be as frontlets between thine eyes. 

Deuteronomy, vi. J. 

To the forehead frolts were applied, to re- 
ſtrain and intercept the influx. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

FroxTRO'oM. . /. | front and room. | An apart- 


ment in the forepart of the houſe. 


If your ſhop ſtands in an eminent ſtreet, the 
frontrooms are commonly more airy than the back- 
rooms; and it will be inconvenient to make the 
frontroom ſhallow. NMeoxon. 

FroRE. Aj. [L evroren, Dutch, frozen. ] Frozen. 
This word is not uſed ſince the time of Miu. 

The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs tl! effect of fire. 
; Miltyy, 

FRORNE. adj. { bevroren, Frozen, Dutch. | Frozen; 
cougealed with cold. Obſolete. 

O, my heart-blood is ll nigh fron I feel, 
And my galage grown faſt to my heel. 


FROST. 


; Sporfer”s Paſtoral: 
Vor. I. No. 19. 4 Xx 


FRO 


FROST. ». {. [xnope, Saxon. ] ; 

1. The laſt eiect of cold; the power or act of 
congelation. 

This is the ſtate of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a /e, a killing fro/?, 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

When the e ſeizes upon wine, only the more 
wateriſh parts are congealed : there is a mighty 
ſpirit which can retreat into itſelſ, and within its 
own compaſs lie ſecure from the freezing im- 
preſtion. | South. 

2. Tie appearance of plants and trees ſparkling 
with congelation of dew. | 

Behold the groves that ſhine with filver fro/?, 

Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt. 

Pope's Winter. 

Fro's TB1T TEN. adj. [ froſt and bitten.] Nipped 
or withered by the froſt. 2 

The leaves are too much froftbitten.. Mortimer. 

Fro's TED. adj. | from froft.] Laid on in ine- 
qualities like thoſe of the hoar froſt upon plants. 

The rich brocaded filk unfold, | 
Where riſing flow'rs grow ſtiff with Frofted gold. 


Gay. 
FRro's T1Ly. adv. | from frofty.] . 
1. With froſt; with exceſſive cold. 
2. Without warmth of affection. 
| Courtling, I rather thou ſhould'ſt utterly 
Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it freſtily. 
Ben Jon ſon. 

FRro's TIN ESs. 2. /. [from y.] Cold; freez- 
ing cold. 

Fro's TNAIL. . J. | froft and nail.] A nail with 
a prominent head driven into the horſe's ſhoes, 
that it may pierce the ice. 

The claws are ſtrait only to take hold, for bet- 
ter progreſſion ; as a horſe that is ſnod with f-/7- 
nails, Grew's Coſmol. 

Fro's TWORK? n. /. | froft and wort.] Work in 
which the ſubſtance 1s laid on with inequalities, 
like the dew congealed upon ſhrubs. 

By nature ſhap'd to various figures, thoſe 
The fruitful rain, and theſe the hail compoſe ; 
The ſnowy fleece and curious froftwork theſe, 
Produce the dew, and thoſe the gentle breeze. 


Blackmore. 
FRO“ Tv. adj. [from fr.] | 
8 Having the power of congelation; exceſſive 
cold. 
For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed, 
For all the fry nights that I have watch'd 
Be pitiful to my condemned ſons. | | 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely ; as fire ſcorcheth in 
Freſty weather. Bacon. 
A gnat, half-ſtarved with cold and hunger, 
went out one e morning to a bec-hive. 
L' Eftrange. 
2. Chill in affection; without warmth of kind- 
neſs or courage. 
What a froſty ſpirited rogue is this. Shake/. Henry IV. 
3- Hoary ; grey-haired ; reſembling froſt. 
| Where is loyalty ? | 
If it be baniſh'd from the frofty head, 
Where ſhall it find a harbour in the earth ? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
FROTH. ». /. [| re, Daniſh and Scottiſh. 
1. Spume; foam; the bubbles cauſed in liquors 
by agitation. 
His hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of tis f-ah foamy ſt esd. Fairy Queen. 
When the wind expireth from under the ſea, 
as it cauſeth ſome reſounding of the water, ſo it 
cauſeth ſome light motions of bubbles, and white 
circl-'s of H. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
T! ough all to ſhivers caſh'd, th' afſault renew; 
Vain b.it'ry, and in fr-th of bubbles end. | 
Mzlton's Paradiſe Regained. 
The uſeleſs froth ſwims on the ſurface, but the 
pearl lies covered with a maſc of Waters. Glanv, 


d 


| 


* 
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The ſcatter'd ocean flies ; 
Black ſands, diſcolour'd froth, and mingled mud 
ariſc. Dryden. 


They were the froth my raging folly mov'd 


hen it boild'd up; I knew not then I lov'd, 


Yet then lov'd moſt. Dryden's Aureng ebe. 


If now the colours of natural bodies are to be 


mingled, let water, a little thickened with ſoap, be 
agitated to raiſe a frolb; and after that froth has 
ſtood a little, there will appear, to one thai ſhall 
view it intently, various colours every where in 


go ſo far off that he cannot diſtinguiſh the colours 
from one another, the whole f will grow white, 
with a perfect whiteneſs. | Newton. 

A painter, having finiſhed the picture of a 
horſe, excepting the looſe froth about his mouth 
and his bridle ; and after many unſucceſsful eſſays, 
deſpairing to do that to his fſatisfaRtion, in a great 
rage threw a ſpunge at it, all beſmeared with the 
colpurs, which fortunately hitting upou the right 
place, by one bold ſtroke of chance moſt exactly 
ſupplied the want of ſkill in the artiſt. Bent. Ser. 

2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhew of wit or elo- 


| quence. 


3- Any thing not hard, ſolid, or ſubſtantial. 
Who eateth his veal, pig or lamb being froth, 
Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. 
Tuſſer. 
To FRoOTH. v. n. | from the noun.] To foam; 
to throw out ſpume ; to generate ſpume. 
He frets within, froths treaſon at his mouth, 
And churns it through his teeth. Dr yd. Don S:baſ. 
Exceſs muddies the beſt wit, and only makes it 
flutter and fru high. Fer. 
Fko/rHILx. adv. | from Frothy.] 
1. With foam; with ſpume. . 
2. In an empty trifling manner. 
FRO HV. adj. | from froth.] 
1. Full of foam, froth, or ſpume. 


watery and clear, as vines, beeches, pears : ſome 
thick, as apples; ſome gummy, as cherries ; and 


ſome frothy, as elms. Bacon. 
Behold a frothy ſubſtance riſe ; 
Be cauteous, or your bottle flies. _ Swift. | 


2. Soft; not ſolid ; waſting. | 

Their bodies are ſo ſolid and hard as you need 
not fear that bathing ſhould make them frothy. 

Bacorn's Natural Hiſtory, 

3. Vain; empty; trifling. 

What's a voluptious dinner, and the frothy va- 
nity of diſcourſe that commonly attends theſe pom- 
pous entertainments? What is it but a mortifica- 
tion to a man of ſenſe and virtue? C'Eftrange. 

Though the principles of religion were never 
ſo clear and evident, yet they may be made ridi- 
culous by vain and frothy men; as the graveſt and 
wiſeſt perſon in the world may be abuſed by be- 
ing put in a fool's coat. | Tillot ſon. 

FROUNCE. . ſ. A word uſed by falconers 
for a diſtemper, in which white ſpittle gathers 
about the hawk's bill. Skinner, 

To FROVNCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To friz- 
2zle or curl the bair about the face. This word 
was at firſt probably uſed in contempt. 

Some frounce their curled hair in courtly guiſe, 
Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. Fairy Queen 

Some warlike ſign muſt be uſed ; there a ſlo- 
venly buſkin, or an overſtaring frounced head. 

Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 

Thus, night oft ſee me in thy pale career, | 
Till civil ſuited morn appear; 

Not trick'd and frounc d as ſhe was wont, 

With the Attick boy to hunt. Milton. 
Fro'uzy. adj. [A cant word.] | 
1. Fatid ; muſty. 

Petticoats in frouzy heaps. 

2. Dim; cloudy. 

When firſt Diana leaves her bed, 
Vapours and ſteams her looks diſgrace ! 
| A frouzy dirty- coloured red 7 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. Swift. 

FRO/WARD. adj. [xnampeanv, Saxon.] Pee- 


Swift, 


| 


trary to toward. 


the ſurfaces of the bubbles ; but to one that ſhall | 


The ſap of trees is of differing natures ; ſome | 


' invade the frozen waggon of the 


FRO 
The froward pain of mine own heart made mg 
| delight to puniſh, whom I eſteemed him the chiefeg 
let in the way. Sidney 
She's not froward, but modeſt as the dove: 
She is not hot, but temperate as the orn. 
| | Shakeſpeary 
Whoſe ways are crooked, and they ſroward in 
their paths. He | | 70. il. 15, 
Time moveth ſo round, that a froward retention 
of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing as inaovacion, 
| Bacor's ray,, 
'Tis with froward men, and froward faRions toy, 
as tis with froward children; they'll be ſooner 
quieted by fear than by any ſenſe of duty. 
| | | L' ſtrange, 
Motions occaſion to ſleep, as we find by the 
common uſe and experience of rocking frowa,4 
children in cradles. | 1 <mple, 
Fro'wARDLY. adv. from froward.] Peevithly; 
perverſely. 
I hid me and was wroth, and he went Freue 
in the way of his heart. V. Ivii, 17, 
Fro'wARBNESS. 2. ſ. [from froward. | Peeviſh- 
neſs ; perverſeneſs. | 
How many frowardneſſes of ours does he ſmq- 
ther ? how many indignities does he paſs by ? how 
many affronts does he put up at our hands? Sh, 
We'll mutually forget 
The warmth of youth, and frowardn:/s of age. 
Fro'wER. . ſ. | I know not the etymology.) A 
cleaving tool. | | 
A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 
With roll for a ſawpit, good huſbandry _ 
| uſſer, 
To FROWN, v. a. [ frogner, old Sk 
wrinkle. Skinner.] To expreſs diſpleaſure by con- 


I tracëting the face to wrinkles; to look ſtern, 


Say, that ſhe rows ; I'll fay, ſhe looks as clear 
As morning roles newly waſh'd with dew. Sha. 
They chuſe their magiſtrate ; 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench 
Than ever frown'd. Shake/; 3 s Coriolamis. 
How now, daughter, what makes that frontlet 
on? You are too much of late !th' frown. 
=— T hou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou hadft 
no need to care for her frowning. Shak, King Lear, 
Heroes in animated marble frown. Pope. 
- The wood, 
Whoſe ſhady horrors on a riſing brow 
Way'd high, and frown'd upon the ſtream below. 
Pope. 
FrowN. n. . [from the verb.] A evrinkiel 
look ; a look of diſpleaſure. 5 
Patiently endure that frown of fortune, and by 
ſome notable exploit win again her favour. 
| Kno. less Hiſtory of the Turks 
In his half-clos'd eyes 
Stern vengeance yet and hoſtile terror ſtand ; 
His front yet threatens, and his frowns . 
. rior, 
Fro'wnixcLy. adv. [from frown.] Stervly; 
with a look of d ſpleaſure. 
What, look'd he frowningly ? 
A countenance more in ſorrow than in anger. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Haml:t. 
Fro'wy. adj, Muſty z moſſy, This word is 
now not uſed ; but inſtead of it frovzy. 
But if they with thy gotes ſhould yede, 
They ſoon might be corrupted; _ 
Or like not of the frowy fede, 
Or with the weeds be glutted. 
Fro'z EN. part. paſſ. of freeze. 
I. Congealed with cold. | 


Spenſer”s Paſio 


Shook Aſia's crown with European arms? 
E'en ſuch have heard, if any ſuch there be, 
Whoſe earth is bounded by the frozen ſea. ; 
| | Dryden's Eneid. 
Fierce Boreas, with his offspring, iſſues forth 
North. ; 
Dry dens Ovid. 
A cheerful blaze aroſe, and by the fire g 
They warm'd their frozen feet, and dry'd their 
wet attire. Dryden: Flower and 4 
2. 


viſh ; ungovernable; angry ; , perverſe ; the con- 


Addiſon's Cats, 


What was the waſte of war, what fierce alarms 
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ſweet ſhowers to fra&ify the 


FRU 


2. Chill in affection. 3 
Againſt whom was the fine fr9zen knight, fr 02en 
In deſpair ; but the armour naturally repreſenting 


Sidney. 


Be not ever frozen, coy ; 
One beam of love will foon deſtroy 
And melt that ice to floods of joy. 

. Void of heat or appetite. : 

Even here, where frozen charity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Rgyal Society. 

Who v1irt4 profeſs, | 

Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. Pope. 
 FrvcT1rEROUS. adj. { Fructiſer, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit. Ainſworth. 
Jo FRU!CTIFY. v. a. | frufifier, French. ] To 
make fruitful ; to fertiliſe. : ED 

The legal levies the ſovereign raiſes are as va- 
pours which the ſun exhales, which fall down in 

earth. 

Hmwel's Vocal Foreft, 
| Wheree'r ſhe looks, behold ſome ſudden birth 
Adorn the trees, and fru#ifies the earth. Glanv. 
79 FrufcTiey. v. n. To bear fruit. 

It wavereth the heart, to the end it may fruc- 
tiſy; maketh the virtuous, in trouble, full of mag- 
nanimity and courage; and ſerveth as a moſt ap- 
proved remedy againſt all doleful and heavy acci- 
dents which befal men in this preſent life. Hooker. 

Thus would there nothing fructify, either near 
or under them, the ſun being horizontally to the 
poles. | Brown. 

FavcTiFicaTiON. n. /. [from fructify.] The 
act of cauſing or of bearing fruit; fecundation ; 
fertility. 

That the ſap doth powerfully riſe in the Spring, 
to put the plant in a capacity of fru#ification, he 
that hath beheld how many gallons of water may 
be drawn from a birch-tree, hath ſlender reaſon 
to doubt. | Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Fau'cTvovus. adj. | fructueux, French; from 
fructify.] Fruitful; fertile; impregnating with 
fertility. = 

Apples of price, and plenteous ſheaves of corn 
Oft interlac'd occur; and both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the ſoil, 

So much does fructuaus moiſture o'erabound ! _ 
Philips. 

FRU GAL. adj. ¶ frugalis, Latin; frugal, Fl. 
Thrifty; ſparing ; parſimonious; not prodigal ; 
not profuſe ; not laviſh. 

N Reaſoning, I oft admire, 

How nature wiſe and frug.1/ could commit 
Such diſproportions, with ſuperflous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 

Greater ſo manfold to this one uſe. Milton. 

And wing'd purveyors his ſharp hunger fed 
With frugal ſcraps of fleſh and maſlin bread. 


Carew. 


Pope. 


Harte. 
If through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams, 
Suſpect a driſling day. Dryden; Virgil. 
FR ALI v. adv. h frugal.] Parſimoni- 
ouſly ; ſparingly ; thriftily. 
Mean time young Paſimond his marriage preſs'd, 
And frugally reſolv'd, the charge to fhun, 
To join his brother's bridal with his own. Dryden. 
FrucwLITv. u. f. | fragalite, French; fruga- 
Heavy Latin.] Thrift ; parſimony ; good huſban- 


As for the general ſort of men, Hugality may be 
the cauſe of drinking water; for that is no ſmall 


ſaving, to pay nothing for one's drink, Bacon. 
Frugality and bounty too a 
Thoſe diff ring virtues, meet in you. Walter. 


In this frugality of your praiſes, ſome things I 


cannot omit. Dryden's Falles, Dedication. 
The houndaries of virtues are indiviſible lines: it 


is impoffible to march up cloſe to the frontiers of 
frugal ty, without entering the territories of parſi- 


mony. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 


9 7 inſworth. 
| . u. |, | fruftus, Latin; frwyth, Welſh; 
Fruit, French. ] = 2 7 2 : | 


| 


ice, and all his furniture lively anſwering thereto. | 


| 


Frucrrenous. adj. | frugifer, Latin. ] Bearing | 


| 


FRU 
r. The product of a tree or plant in which the 


ſeeds are contained. 

The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. 

: Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. That part of a plant which is taken for food. 
By taſting of that fir forbid, 
Where they ſought knowledge, they did error find. 
| Davies. 
See how the riſing fruits the gardens crown, 
Imbibe the ſun, and make his light their own. 
| Blackmore. 
3+ Pr oduction, 
The fruit of the ſpirit is in all goodneſs and righ- 
teouſneſs, and truth. Epbeſ. v. . 
4. The offspring of the womb; the young of 
any animal. 
Can'ſt thou their reck'nings keep? the time 
compute, 
When their ſwoln bellies ſhall enlarge the Vr uit. 
Sandys. 


5. Advantage gained by any enterpriſe or con- 
duct. 

What is become of all the king of Sweden's 
victories > Where are the fruits of them at this day? 
Or of what benefit will they be to poſterity ? Swift. 

Another fruit, from conſidering things in them- 
ſelves, will be, that each man will purſue his 
thoughts in that method which ſhall be moſt agree- 
able to the nature of the thing, and to his appre- 
henſion of what it ſuggeſts to him. Locke. 

6. The effect or conſequence of any action. 

She bluſhed when ſhe conſidered the effect of 
granting; ſhe was pale when ſhe remembered the 
fruits of denying. pq 

They ſhall eat of the fruit of their own way. 

we: | Proverbs. 
Frv'1TAGE. . /. [ fruitage, French. ] Fruit col- 
lectively; various fruits. 
In heav'n the trees 
Of life ambroſial fruitage bear, and vines 
Yield nectar. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
Greedily they pluck'd 
The fruitage, fair to ſight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam'd, 

Milton. 

What is more ordinary with them than the tak- 
ing in flowers and frutage for the garniſhing of 
their work ? ore. 

Fru't TBEARER. n. ſ. | Fruit and bearer.) That 
which produces fruit. 

Trees, eſpecially fruitbearers, are often infected 
with the meaſles. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Frv'tTBEARING. adj. | fruit and bear. ] Having 
the quality of producing fruit. 

By this way graft trees of different kinds one 
on another, as fruitbearing trees on thoſe that bear 
not. Mortimer. 

Fru'1TERER. . /. | fruitier, French.] One who 
trades in frait. 

I did fight with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, a fruit- 
erer, behiad Gray's-inn. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Walnuts the fruit'rer's hand in Autumn ftain ; 


Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. 


Gay. 
FRUIT ERVY. 2. .. [ fruiteric, French.) 
I. Fruit collectively taken. 
Oft, notwithſtanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, on the ſmall fury 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blaſt 
Diſaſtrous flies. Philips. 
2. A fruit- loft; a repoſitory for fruit. 
Fxu'itTFUL. adj. | fruit and full.] 
I, Fertile; abundantly productive; liberal of 
vegetable product. 
If ſhe continued cruel, he could no more ſuſ- 
tain his life than the earth remain fruful in the 
ſun's continual abſence. Sidney, 


The Earth, 
Though in compariſon of Heay'n, ſo ſmall, 
Nor gli{t'ring, may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 
But in the fruitful earth. | 
2. Actually bearing fruit. 


Milton. 


Sidney. | fl 


FRU 
| Adonis” gardens, 
That one day bloom'd, aud fruifs were the next. 
:  Shak:ſpeare. 
3- Prolifick ; childbearing ; not barren. 
5 hear; dear goddeſs, hear a fa- 
ther ö 
Suſpend thy purpoſe, if thou did'ſt intend 
To make this creature fruitful : 
Into her womb convey ſterility. Shak, King Lear, 
Mile he created thee, but thy conſort 
Female for race; then bleſs'd mankind, and ſaid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the Earth; 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold. Milian. 
I have copied Nature, making the youths amo» 
rous and the damſels fr uit ful. f 
Gay's Preface to the Mrd e Cal ii. 
4. Plenteous; abounding in any thing. 
While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's publick poſts retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. Addiſon. 
Frv'1TFULLY. adv. [from fruit Dl 
1. In ſuch a manner as to be prolifick. : 
How ſacred ſeeds of ſea, and air, and earth, 
And purer fire through univerſal night, 
And empty ſpace did fruitfully unite. 
2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. 
You have many opportunities to cut him off: 
if your will want not, time and place will be fruit» 
Fully offered. Shakeſpearte 
Fru'1TFULNESS. u. .. (from fraifu] 
1. Fertility; fecundity ; plentiful production. 
Neither can we aſcribe the ſame fruitfulneſs to 
any part of the earth, nor the ſame virtue to any 
plant thereon growing, that they had before the 
ood. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
2. The quality of being prolifick, or bearing 
many children. | 
The goddeſs, preſent at the match ſhe made, 
So bleſs'd the bed, ſuch fruifulneſs convey d, 
That ere ten months had ſharpen'd either horn, 
To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. 


| Dryden's Ovid, 

3. Exuberant abundance. . 

The remedy of fruitfulneſs is eaſy, but no labour 
will help the contrary: I will like and praiſe 
ſome things in a young writer, which yet, if he 
continues in, I cannot but juſtly hate him for. 

Ben TFonſon's Diſcoveries. 

Fru'tTCROVES. 2. /. ¶ fruit and groves, | Shades, 
or cloſe plantations of fruit trees. 

The faithful ſlave, : 

Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 

To tend the fruitgroves. Pope's Odyſſey. 

FRUTTION. . / [ fruor, Latin.] Enjoyment ; 
poſſeſſion; pleaſure given by poſſeſſion or uſe. 

Man doth not ſeem to reſt ſatisfied either. with 
fruition of that wherewith his life is preſerved, or 
with performance of ſuch actions as advance him 
moſt deſervedly in eſtimation. Hookers 

I am driv'n, by breath of her renown, 

Either to ſeek ſhipwreck, or to arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

God riches and renown to men 1mparts, 

Ev'n all they wiſh; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot ſo great a fluency receive, 
But their fr4i::02 to a ſtranger leave. 

Sandys's Parapbraſe. 

Wit once, like beauty, without art or dreſs, 
Naked and unadorn'd, could find ſucceſs ; 

Till by fruition, novelty deſtroy'd, 
The nymph muſt find new charms to be enjoy'd. 
Granville. 

Affliction generally diſables a man from purſu- 
ing thoſe vices in which the guilt of men conſiſts : 
if the affliction be on his body, his appetites are 
weakened, and capacity of fruition deſtroyed. 

t Rogers's Sermons. 

Fru'rtTive. adj. [from the noun. ] Enjoying 3 
poſſeſſing ; having the power of enjoyment. A 
word not legitimate. 

To whet our longings for fruitive or experimen- 
tal knowledge, it is reſerved among the preroga- 
tives of being in heaven, to know how happy we 

Boyle. 


Roſcommon, 


| ſhall be, when there. 


4X2 Fzxvu'tte 


F R U 

FRV“IT LESS. adj. from uit. 

1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firſt forty 
gears, could not make our kind of wheat hear 
ſeed ; but it grew up as high as the trees, and was 
fruitleſs. | Raleigb's Il iſtory. 

2. Vain; productive of no advantage; idle; un- 
profitable. 

O! let me not, quoth he, return again 
Back to the world, whoſe joys ſo fruiliſs are; 

But let me here for ay in peace remain, 

Or ſtraightway on that laſt long voyage fare. 


Sponſ-r”s Fairy Ouen. 


Serpent! we might have ſpar'd our coming hi- 


ther; 
Fr4it]-/: to me, though fruit be here t' exceſs. 
, | Milton. 
The other is for entirely waving all ſearches 
into antiquity, in relation to this controverſy, as 
being either needleſs or hut. Watcriand. 
3- Having no offspring. 
Upon my head they plac'd a ite, crown, 
And but a barren ſceptre in my gripe ; 
No fon of mine ſucceeding. Shak: ſp. Macbeth. 
FrUITLESSLY. adv. | from frutlf;.] Vainly ; 


idly; unprofitably. 


After this fruit curioſity f1wit!:fly enquireth, and 
confidence blindly determineth. Brown's Ful. Err. 
Walking they talk'd, and fruzl:fly divin'd 
What friend the prieſteſs by thoſe words deſign'd. 
Dryden. 
Fru'tT-TIME. u. ſ. [ fruit and time.] The Au- 
tumn ; the time for gathering fruit. 
FRvU'ITTREE. v. . | fruit and trec.] A tree of 
that kind whoſe principal value ariſes from the 


fruit produced by it. 


Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon 1 vow, 
That tips with ſilver all theſe fruitree tops. 


„ 


They poſſeſſed houſes full of all goods, wells 


dizged, vineyards and oliveyards, and fruittrees in 


abundance. Ne b. ix. 25. 
All with a border of rich fruittrees crown'd, 
Whoſe loaded brafiches hide the lofty mound. 

Muller. 
FaumENTA'CIous, adj. | from frumentum, Lit.] 


Made of grain. Di. 


FroME'NTY. u. f. ¶ frumerum, corn, Latin.) 
Fond made of wheat boiled in milk. _ 
To FRU u. v. a. To mock; to browbeat. Skin- 
ner. Ainſworth, 
70 FRUs H. v. a. [ froiffir, French.] To break, 
bruiſe, or cruſh. Hanmer. 
I like thy armour well; 
I'll fru/> it, and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'll be maſter of it. S. Troikes and Creſſi. 
Fxus k. u. /. from the verb.] A ſort of tender 
horn that grow: in the middle of the fole, and at 
ſome diſtance from the toe: it divides into two 
branches, running towards the heel, in the form 
of a fork. Farricr's Dif. 


Faus TRA'NEOVS, adj. ¶ H uſtra, Lat.] Vain; 


uſeleſs ; unprofitable ; without advantage. 

Their attempts being ſo fru/tranovs, and the de- 
monſtrations to the contrary ſo perſpicuous, it is a 
mar vel that any man ſhould be zealouſly affected 
in a cauſe that has neither truth nor any honeſt 
uſefulneſs in it. More. 

He timely withdraws his fruf/ranus baffled 
kindneifes, and ſees the folly of endeavouring to 
ſtroke a tyger into a lamb, or to court an Ethi- 
opian out of his colour. South 


To FRU'STRATE. v. a. ¶ Huſtror, Latin; fruſ- | 


trer, French. ] 
I. To defeat; to diſappoint ; to baulk. 
It is an axiom of nature, that natural deſire can- 
not utterly be fruſtrate. Hooker. 
I ſurvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world; 
To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Stern look'd the fiend, as fruſtrate of his will; 
Not half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden, 
Not more almighty to reſiſt our might, 
Than wiſe to fr4/7rate all our plots and wiles. 
FE Miltn. 


f prize Puſtrate. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


FRY 


2. To make null; to nullify. 

The a& of parliament which gave all his lands' 
to the queen, did cut off and fruſtrate all ſuch con- 
veyances. | Spenſer. 
Now thou haſt aveng'd 

Supplanted Adam: and by vanquiſhing 
Temptation, haſt regain'd loſt paradiſe, 

And fruſtrated the conqueſt fraudulent. Milton. 

The peculiar ſtrength of the motive may of it- 
ſelf perhaps contribute to f1uftrate the efficacy of it, 
rendering it liable to be ſuſpected by him to whom 
it is addreſſed. | Alterbury, 

Frv'sTRATE. participial adj. | from the verb. | 

1. Vain; ineffectual ; uſeleſs; unprofitable. 
He is drown'd 5 

Whom thus we ſtray to find, and the ſea mocks 

Our fruſtrate ſearch on land. Shakeſp. Tempeſſ. 

The ruler of the province of Judea being by 
Julian buſied in the re-edifying of this temple, 
flaming balls of fire iſſuing near the foundation, 
and oft conſuming the workmen, made the enter- 
Rakigh's Hiſtory. 

All at once employ their thronging darts ; 
But out of order thrown, in air they join, 

And multitude makes fruſtrate the deſign. a 
. Dryden's Ovid. 


2. Null; void. 

Few things are ſo reſtrained to any one end or 
purpoſe, that, the fame being extinct, they ſhould 
forthwith utterly become fruſtrate. Hooker. 

Frus TRATION. . /. | fruftratio, Latin; from 
fruſtrate. ] Diſappointment ; defeat. | 

In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and ir- 
reſiſtible power countermands their deepeſt pro- 
jets, . ſplits their counſels, and ſmites their moſt 
refined policies with fruſtration and a curſe. South. 

Fav's TRATIVE. adj. | from fruſtrate. | Falla- 
cious ; diſappointing. Ainſworth. 

Fxu's TRATORY. adj. [from frufirate.} That 
which makes any procedure void ; that which va- 
cates any former procefs. 

Bartolus reſtrains this to a fruſtratory 3 
Aylife. 

FRU'STRUM. n. ſ. [ Latin.] A piece om off 
from a regular figure. A term of ſcience. 

Fk v. . Fo [ from fro, foam, Daniſh. Skinner. ] 

1. The ſwarm of little fiſhes juſt produced from 
the ſpawn. . Se 

They come to us, but as love draws ; 

He ſwallows us, and never chaws : 

By him, as by chain'd ſhot, whole ranks do die ; 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 


Forthwith the ſounds and ſeas, each creek and | 


bay, 
With y innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 
Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave in ſculls, that oft 
Bank the mid-fea. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
The angler had the hap to draw up a very little 
fiſh from among the fry. _ UL'Eſtrange. 
So clofe behind ſome promontory lie 
The huge leviathans, t' attend their prey; 
And give no chace, but ſwallow in the fry, 
Which through their gaping jaws miſtake the 
Way. Dryden. 
2. Any ſwarm of animals; or young people in 
contempt. | 
Out of the fy of theſe rakehell horſeboys, 
growing up in knavery and villainy, are their kern 
continually ſupplied and maintained. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
Them before the fry of children young, 
Their wanton ſports and childiſh mirth did play, 
And to the maidens founding timbrels ſung. 
Fairy Queen. 
Draw me no conſtellations there, 
Nor dog, nor goat, nor bull, nor bear ; 
Nor any of that monſtrous fry. 


Of animals that ſtock the ſky. Oldham. 


The young fry muſt be held at a diſtance, and | 


kept under the diſcipline of contempt. | 

Collier on Pride. 
Fav. n. . A kind of ſieve. | 
He dreſſeth the duſt from malt, by running it 

through a fan or fry. Mor time rs Huſbandry. 


FUE 


Erſe.] To dreſs food by roaſting it in a pan on 
the fire. 5 

To FRY. v. u. 

1. To be roaſted in a pan on the fire. 

2. To ſuffer the action of fire. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fr, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe ; 
Above the brims they force their fiery way, 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

Dryden's Aneid 
3. To melt with heat. 
Spices and gums about them melting fry, 
And, phenix like, in that rich neſt they die. 
; Walter, 
4. To be agitated like liquour in the pan on the 
fire. 5 | 

Oil of ſweet almonds, newly drawn with ſugar, 
and a little ſpice, ſpread upon bread toaſted, is an 
excellent nouriſher ; but then, to keep the oil 
from frying in the ſtomach, drink mild beer after 
it. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Where no ford he finds, no water fr:c:, 

Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, | 


But ſmoothly ſl ide along, and ſwell the ſhoar, 
Dryden's Ancid, 


That courſe he ſteer'd. 
Fav. . /. [from the verb.] A dith of things 
fried. 

Fay'tNGPAN. z. f. | fry and pan. ] The veſſel 
in which meat is roaſted on the fire, | 

If I paſs by ſea, I may chance to fall from the 
e into the fire. HoweP's Vocal Foreſt. 

We underſtand by out of the fryingpan into the 
fire, that things go from bad to worſe. LU Eftranye. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of diſ- 
turbing a whole ſtreet with the twanking of a braſs 
kettle or a fr yingpan. Addiſon's Spectator. 

To Fus. v. a. To put off; to delay by falſe 
pretences ; to cheat. It is generally written fob. 
See Fog. | 

A hundred marks is a long lone for a poor lone 
woman to bear ? and I have borne, and borne, and 
borne, and have been fubb'd off and ſubd'd off from 


thought on. 
Fus. n.ſ. A plump chubby boy. 
Fu'caTED. adj. | fucatus, Latin. ] 
1. Painted; diſguiſed with paint. 
2. Diſguiſed by falſe ſhow. | 
FU'CUS. n. /. | Latin.] Paint for the face. Not 
now in uſe. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
3 


Women chat | 
Of fucus this, and fucus that. Ben Jon ſou. 
Thoſe who paint for debauchery ſhould have the 
fucus pulled off, and the coarſeneſs underneath diſ- 
covered. Collier. 
To FuDpDLE. v. n. [Of unknown etymology.] 
To make drunk. 
„ The table floating round, 5 
And pavement faithleſs to the fuddled feet. 
Thomſon, 
To Fu'DDLE. v. n. To drink to exceſs. 
Men will be whoring and fuddling on ſtill. 
L'Eftranye. 
FU'EL. n. /. [from feu, fire, French. | The 
matter or aliment of fire. 
This ſhall be with burning and fue/ of fire. 
Iſaiah, ix. 5. 
This ſpark will prove a raging fire, 
If wind and fue! be brought to feed it with. 
a Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Mov'd by my charms, with them your love 
may ceaſe ; 1 
And as the ful ſinks, the flame decreaſe. Prior. 
To Fu'EL. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
I. To feed fire with combuſtible matter. 
And yet ſhe cannot waſte by this, 
Nor long endure this torturing wrong; 
For more corruption needful is, 


The fueld chimney blazes wide. 
| : Thomſon's Aulumu. 
2. To ſtore with firing. T 
Some are plainly economical, as that the ſeat be 


To FR Y, Ve. G. LY, Lat. rio, Welſh ; frijck,| 


U d, and II aelied. Wetton's Arc bitict. 
—— r 


this day to that day, that it is a ſhame to be 


To fuel ſuch a fever long. Donne. 
Never, alas ! the dreadful name | 
That f.e/s the infernal flame. Cowlcys | 
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| A ſhameful death. 


diſtillation. 


FUG 
FU!EILLEMORTE. . , [French.] Corruptly 


pronounced and written philamot. | 
Fueillemorte colour ſignifies the colour of withered 
leaves in autumn. 

Fucacious. adj. [ fugax, fugacis, Latin. ] Vo- 
latile. 

Fuca/ciousNESS. . /. | fugax, Latin. | Vola- 
tility ; the quality of flying away. 

Fu ci v. n. ſ. [ fugax, Latin. ] 

1. Volatility; quality of flying away. 

Spirits and ſalts, which, by their fugacity, colour, 
ſmell, taſte, and divers experiments that I pur- 
poſely made to examine them, were like the ſalt 
and ſpirit of urine and ſoot. Boyle. 

2. Uncertainty ; inſtability. | | 

FuGH. interj. [perhaps from p#v.] An expreſ- 
ſion of abhorrence. Commonly foh. 

A very filthy fellow: how odiouſly he ſmells of 
his country garlick ! fg, how he ſtinks of Spain! 

5 Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

FU'/GITIVE. adj. | fugitif, French; ſugitivas, 
Latin. 

I. . tenable; not to be held or detained. 

Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive 
idea, ſtill in a boundleſs progreſſion, that can ſtop 
no where. Locke. 

Happineſs, object of that waking dream, 

Which we call life, miſtaking : fagilive theme 

Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, 

Notional good, by fancy only made. 

2. Unſteady ; unſtable ; not durable. 

3. Volatile ; apt to fly away. | 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, 
of many of the more ſturdy vegetables, fall off for 
want of the ſupply from beneath : thoſe only 
which are more tenacious, making a ſhift to ſubſiſt 
without ſuch recruit,  Wodward's Nat. Hit. 

4. Flying ; running from danger. 

Whiltt yet with Parthian blood thy ſword is 
warm, | 

The fug:tive Parthians follow. 

Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
The Trojan chief 

Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. Milton, 

5. Flying from duty; falling off. 

Can a f#git:ve daughter enjoy herſelf, while her 
parents are in tears ? Clariſſa. 

6. Wandering; runnagate ; vagabond. 


Prior. 


The moſt malicious ſurmiſe was countenanced 


by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician. 
| | Wotton. 

Fu'c1Ti1ve. . ſ. {from the adjective. | 

1. One who runs from his ſtation or duty. 

Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, 
beſt ſervants, but not always beſt ſubjects; for 
they are light to run away, and almoſt all fugitives 
are of that condition. | Bacon. 

: Back to thy puniſhment, 

Falfe fugitive / and to thy ſpeed add wings, 

Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions I purſue 

Thy ling'ring. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

We underſtand by ſome fugitives that he hath 

commanded : 
The generals to return with victory, or expect 
Denham's Sophy. 

2. One who takes ſhelter under another power 
from puniſhment. 

Too many, being men of good inheritance, are 
fled beyond the ſeas, where they lire under princes 
which are her majeſty's profeſſed enemies; and 
converſe and are confederates with other traytors 
and fugitives there abiding. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Jour royal highneſs is too great and too juſt, 
either to want or to receive the homage of rebel- 
lious F gitives. Dryden. 

3- One hard to be caught or detained. Ts 

What muſe but his can Natures beauties hit, 

Or catch that airy fugitive, call'd wit. Harte. 
 Fu'crTIveNess. . /. [from fugitive.) 

1. Volatility; fugacity. 

That divers ſalts, emerging upon the analyſis of 
many concretes, are very volatile, is plain from the 
Jngitiveneſs of ſalt and of hartſhorn aſcending in 


5 Le BY Boyle. 
2. Inſtability ; uncertainty, _ 
| FUGYUE. n. J. French; from fuga, Latin.] m 


FUL 


muſick, ſome point conſiſting of four, five, ſix, or 
any other number of notes begun by ſome one ſin- 
gle part, and then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth 
and ſixth part, if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo 
many ; repeating the ſame, or ſuch like notes, ſo 
that the ſeveral parts follow, or come in one after 
another in the ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill 
flying before thoſe that follow. 

The reports and fzgues have an agreement with 
the figures in rhetorick of repetition and traduc- 
tion. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The ſkilful organiſt plies his grave and fancied 
deſcant in lofty fugues. Milton on Education. 
i His volant touch 
Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 

Milton. 

Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage ; 

In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, 

Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addiſon. 
Fu'LcIMENT, 1. f. ¶ Fulcimen, fulcimentum, Lat. | 

That on which a body reſts, which acts or is acted 

upon at each end, as a balance or a lever. 

The power that equiponderates with any weight, 
muſt have the ſame proportion unto it, as there is 
bet wixt their ſeveral diſtances from the center or 
fulciment. Wilkins. 

To FULFVL. v. a. | full and All.] 

1. To fill till there is no room for more. 
ſenſe is now not uſed. 

Six gates i' th' city, with maſſy ſtaples, 
And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 
Sparre up the ſons of Troy. 

| Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida, Prol. 

2. To anſwer any prophecy or promiſe by per- 
formance. | 

They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every ſabbath-day, they 
have fulfill them in condemning him. 

| Acts, Xin. 27. 

The fury bath'd them in each other's blood ; 
Then, having fix'd the fight, exulting flies, 

And bears f«/ji/d her promiſe to the ſkies. 

Dryden's Aucid. 

3. To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. 

Here nature feems ful{j1l'd in all her ends. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

4. To anſwer any deſire by compliance or grati- 
fication. 

If on my wounded' breaſt thou drop'ſt a tear, 
Think for whoſe ſake my breaſt that wound did 

bear; 

And faithfully my laſt deſires f/f}, 

As I perform my cruel father's will. 
5. To anſwer any law by obedience. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore 

love is the fu{flling of the law. Romans, xili. 10. 

This I my glory account 

My exaltation, and my whole delight, 

That thou in me well-pleas'd declar'ſt thy will 

FulflPd, which to fulfil is all my bliſs. 

| | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
FuLFRA'UGHT. adj. | full and fraught. ] Fully 


This 


Dry. Ovid. 


ſtored. 


Thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the fulfreught man, the beſt endu'd, 
With ſome ſuſpicion. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Fu'LoENCy. . ſ. [ fulgens, Latin. ] Splendour; 
glitter. Di. 
Fu'LoENT. adj. | fulgens, Latin. ] Shining; daz- 
zling ; exquiſitely bright. 
As from a clowd his fulgent head, 
And ſhape ſtar-bright, appear'd. Milt. Par. Loft. 
The illumination is not ſo bright and fulgent as 
to obſcure or extinguiſh all perceptibility of rea- 
ſon. | More's Divine Dialogues. 
FU'LGID. adj. [| fe/gidus, Latin.] Shining; glit- 
tering ; dazzling. : 
FuLcrviTy. 1. . [from fulgid.] Splendour; 
dazzling glitter. Diez. 
Fu'/LcoUR. n. /. [ fu. gor, Latin. ] Splendour; 
dazzling brightneſs like that of lightning. 
Glow- worms alive project a luſtre in the dark; 
which f«/gour, notwithſtanding, ceaſeth after Penn 
” Nen. 


Harris. | 


a 


FUL 


When I ſet my eyes on this fide of things, there 
ſhines from them ſuch an intellectual fulgour, that 
methinks the very glory of the Deity becomes vi- 
ſible through them. ore. 

FuLcura/Tion. 1. .. [ fulguratio, Latin.) The 
act of lightening. 

Fu'LHam, u. J. A cant word for falſe dice. 

Hanmer, 
Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Ful- 
ham's hold, | 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. 
Shakeſpeare. 

FuLYG1xnovs. adj. | fuliginux-ſe, Fr. fuliginaſas, 
Latin. ] Sooty ; ſmoky. 

Burrage hath an excellent ſpirit to repreſs the 


f«liginous vapours of duſky melancholy, and ſo cure 


madnefs. Bacon, 

Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, 
he makes her in divers places a fliginous link of 
lies. Hear), 

Fu'LIMART. z. g. [This word, of which Sin- 
ner obſerves that he found it only in this paſſage, 
ſeems to mean the ſame with /oat.] A kind of 
ſtinking ferret. 

The fichat, the f«/imart, and the ferret, live up- 
on the face, and within the bowels of the earth. 

; Walton"; Angler. 

FULL. ach. pulle, Saxon; v, Dutch. ] 

1. Replete; without yacuity ; having no ſpace 
void. 
Better is an handful with quietneſs, than both 


the hands f with travel and vexation of ſpirit. 
| Eccl. iv. 6. 


Valley f of chariots. . Tſaiah. 
The trees of the Lord are fu of ſap. Helms. 
Where all muſt ll or not coherent be. Pope. 


2. Abounding in any quality good or bad. 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full, but ful of warefulneſs. Sidney. 
h You ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty and full of view. Shateſp. Cymbeline. 
Followers, who make themſelves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thoſe they follow, are fl 
of inconvenience; they taint buſineſs through 
want of ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, 
and make him a return in envy. Bacon. 
That muſt be our cure, 
Tobe no more; ſad cure; for who would loſe, 
Though f«// of pain, this intellectual being, 


. Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity? 


| Milun. 
Gay religion's full of pomp and gold. Milton. 
In that ſweet ſeaſon, as in bed I lay, 

I turn'd my weary fide, but ſtill in vain, 
Though f of youthfull health and void of pain. 
Dryden. 
He is full of wants which he cannot ſupply, aud 
compaſſed about with infirmities which he cannot 


remove. Tiliat ſon. 
From yon bright heaven our author fetch'd his 
fire, 


And paints the paſſions that your eyes inſpire ; 
Full of that flame, his tender ſcenes he warms, 
And frames his goddeſs by your matchleſs charms. 
Granville, 
3. Stored with any thing; well ſupplied with 
any thing. 
Full of days was he; 
Two ages paſt, he liv'd the third to ſee. 
4. Plump; ſaginated; fat. 
A gentleman of a ful! body having broken his 


{kin by a fall, the wound inflamed. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Tickel, 


5. Saturated ; ſated. 

I am full of the burnt offerings of rams. 

R Iſaiab, i. 11. 

The alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the 
eye, before it be full of the ſame object. Bacon. 

6. Crowded with regard to the imagination or 
memory. 

Every one is full of the miracles done by cold 
baths on decayed and weak conſtitutions. Locke. 

7. That which fills or makes full; large; great 


in effect. 


Water digeſteth a full meal ſooner than any li- 
quor. . Arbuthnot. 
8. Com- 


FUL 


8. Complete; ſuch as that nothing further is de- 
fired or wanted. 

That day had ſeen the full accompliſhment 
Of all his travels. Daniels Civil War. 

What remains, ye gods, 
But up and enter now into f#/! bliſs? — Milton. 

Being tried at that time only with a promiſe, 
he gave fu! credit to that promiſe, and ſtill gave 
evidence of his fidelity as faſt as occaſions were 
offered. Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 

The reſurrection of Jeſus from the dead hath 
given the world u aſſurance of another life. 

Tillotſon. 

9. Complete without abatement; at the utmoſt 
degree. 8 

At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed. 

| Geneſis. 

After hard riding plunge the horſes into water, 
and allow them to drink as they pleaſe ; but gal- 
lop them fu! ſpeed, to warm the water in their 
bellies. Swift's Directions to the Groom. 

| = Containing the whole matter ; expreſſing 
much. 

Where my expreſſions are not ſo full as his, ei- 
ther our language or my art were defective; but 
where mine are fſuller than his, they are but the 
impreſſions which the often reading of him have 
left upon my thoughts. Denham. 

Should a man go about with never ſo ſet ſtudy 
to deſcribe ſuch a natural form of the year before 
the deluge as that which is at preſent eſtabliſhed, 
he could ſcarcely do it in ſo few words, ſo fit and 
Proper, ſo full and expreſs. oodward. 

11. Strong; not faint; not attenuated. 

I did never know ſo full a voice iffue from ſo 
empty a heart ; but the empty veſſel makes the 
greateſt ſound. Shakeſpeare. 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, 
make all noiſes in the ſame more full and reſound- 
ing. | Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
| Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line. Pope. 

12. Mature; perfect. | | 

In the ſultanry of the Mamalukes, ſlaves reigned 
over families of free men; and much like were 
the caſe, if you ſuppoſe a nation, where the cuſ- 
tom were that after full age the ſons ſhould ex- 
pulſe their fathers out of their poſſeſſions. Bacon. 

So law appears imperfect, and but given 

With purpoſe to reſign them in full time 

Vy to a better covenant. | Milton. 
| Theſe thoughts | 
: Full counſel muſt mature. Milton. 

13. [Applied to the moon. ] Complete in its orb. 

Towards the fu moon, as he was coming home 
one morning, he felt his legs faulter. | 

Wiſeman's Surge y. 

14. Not continuous, or a full ſtop. 

Therewith he ended, making a full point of a 
hearty ſign. Sidney. 

15. Spread to view in all dimenſions. 

Till about the end of the third century, I do 
not remember to have ſeen the head of a Roman 
emperor drawn with a ful! face: they always ap- 
pear in profile. Addiſon on Medals. 

Ful L. n. /. [from the adjective.] 

1. Complete meaſure; freedom from deficiency. 

When we return, 5 

We'll ſee thoſe things affected to the full. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


He liked the pomp and abſolute authority of a 
general well, and preſerved the dignity of it to the 
fall. | Clarendon, 
The picture of Ptolemy Philopater is given by 
authors to the full. Dryden. 

Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull | 
Are emblems, rather than expreſs the ful! 
Of what he feels. Dryden's Perſeus. 

If where the rules not far enough extend 
Some lucky licence anſwer to the full 


Th' intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. Pope. 
2. The hignett ſtate or degree. 
The ſwan's down feather, 
That ſtands upon the ſwell at full of tide, | 
Neither way inclines. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


FUL 


The king hath won, and hath ſent out 
A ſpeedy pow'r to encounter you, my lord: 


This is the news at full. Shakeſp. Henry TV. 
But what at full I know, thou know'ſt no part; 


I knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shakeſp. 
4. The ſtate of being ſatisfied. | 
When I had fed them to the full, Fer. v. 7. 


5. [Applied to the moon. ] The time in which 
the moon makes a perfect orb. 
Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are 
fulleſt in the full of the moon. 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Fu LL. adv. | ; 
1. Without abatement or diminution. 
He full | 
Reſplendent all his Father manifeſt | 
Expreſs'd. | Milton. 
In the unity of place they are ful as ſcrupu- 
lous ; which many of their criticks limit to that 
very ſpot of ground where the play is ſuppoſed 
to begin. Dryden's Dramatick Poeſy 
A modeſt bluſh ſhe wears, not form'd by art; 
Free from deceit his face, and full as free w_ _ 
| rYyaen. 
The moſt judicious writer is ſometimes miſ- 
taken after all his care ; but the haſty critick, who 
judges on a view, is full as liable to be deceived. 
Dr-yden's Aureng. Preface. 
5 Since you may ny 
Suſpe& my courage, if I ſhould not lay, 
The pawn I proffer ſhall be full as good. 


 Dryden's Virgil. 
2. With the whole effect. Es 
'Tis the pencil, thrown luckily ul upon the 
horſe's mouth to expreſs the foam, which the 
painter, with all his ſkill, could not perform 
without it. | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began : N 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. Dryden. 
3. Exactly. | 
Full in the centre of the ſacred wood, 
An arm ariſeth of the Stygian flood. Add. on It. 
Full nineteen ſailors did the ſhip convey, 
A ſhole of nineteen dolphins round her play. 
| ddiſon's Ovid. 
4. Directly. 


A. 
He met her full, but full of warefulneſs. Sidu. 
He then confronts the bull, 
And on his ample forehead aiming full, 2 | 
The deadly ſtroke deſcending pierc'd the ſkull. (_ 
Dryden. - 
At length reſolv'd, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temples of the warrior horſe. 
| | Dryden's Auneid. 
5. It is placed before adverbs and adjectives, to 
intend or ſtrengthen their ſignification. EEE 
Tell me why on your ſhield, ſo goodly ſcor'd, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady's head? 
Full lively is the ſemblant, though the ſubſtance 
dead. Spenſer. 
I was ſet at work 
Among my maids : f«/! little, God knows looking 
Either for ſuch men or ſuch buſineſs. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Full well we reject the commandment. 
Mar. vii. 9. 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn'd full ſad. Milton's Par. Loft. 
You full little think that you muſt be the be- 
ginner of the diſ Hurſe yourſelf. : 
Moore's Divine Dialogues, 
Full little thought of him the gentle knight. 
Dryden. 
Full well the god his ſiſter's envy knew, 
And what her aims and what her arts purſue. 
i 82 Drydes 
. There is a perquiſite ful] as honeſt, by which 
you have the beſt part of a bottle of wine for your- 
ſelf. Swift. 
FULL is much uſed in compoſition to intimate 
any thing arrived at its higheſt ſtate, or utmoſt 
degree. | 


FUL 


r. Spread to the utmoſt extent, as a perfect 
bloſſom. . 
My glories are paſt danger; they're full bloaun: 
Things, that are blaſted, are but in the bud. 
 Denham's Sophy, 
My f«!!/-b1;wn youth already fades apace; 
Of our Hort being 'tis the ſhorteſt ſpace. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. Stretched by the wind te the utmoſt extent, 
He who with bold Cratinus is inſpir'd, 
With zeal and equal indignation fir'd ; 
Who at enormous villainy turns pale, | 
And ſteers againſt it with a full-blown ſail | 
4 Dryden's Perſens, 
FuLr-3o'/TToOMED. adj. [ full and baton} 
Having a large bottom. 
I was obliged to fit at home in my morning 
gown, having pawned a new ſuit of cloaths and a 
full-bottomed wig for a ſum of money, Guardian, 
FULL-EARED. adj. | full and car.] Having the 
heads full of grain. ; SOON 
As flames roll'd by the vvinds conſpiring force, 
O'er full-ear'd corn, or torrent raging courſe. 


FuLL-ty'tD. adj. | full and eye.] Having 
large prominent eyes. : 

Ful. L- TED. adj. | full and fed.] Sated; fat; 
ſaginated. 

All as a partridge plump, fu//-f:d and fair, 

She form'd this image of well-bodied air. 

Pope's Dunciad, 


till there can be no more added. 
It were unfit that ſo excellent a reward as the 
Goſpel promiſes ſhould ſtoop down, like fruit 
upon a full- laden bough, to be plucked by every 
idle and wanton hand. Tillo ſon, 
FULL-SPRE'AD. adj. | full and ſpread.] Spread 
to the utmoſt extent. | 

How eaſy tis, when deſtiny proves kind, 
With Full-fpread ſails to run before the wind; 
But thoſe that 'gainſt ſtiff gales laveering go, 
Muſt be at once reſoly'd and ſkilful to. Did. 
FULL-SUMMED. adj. | full and ſummed.] Com- 
plete in all its parts. 
The cedar ſtretched forth his branches, and the 
king of birds neſted within his leaves, thick fea- 
thered, and with full-ſummed wings faſtening his 
talons Eaſt and Weſt ; but now the eagle is be- 
come half naked. Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 
To FULL. v. a. [ full, Latin.] To cleanſe 


iy. f * . 
| cloth from its oil or greaſe. 


Fu/LLAGE. cp fall.] The money paid for 
fulling or cleanſing cloth. | 
Foul Lok. n. . [ fullo, Latin. ] One whoſe 
trade is to cleanſe cloth. 

The clothiers have put off 


The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


as ſnow ; ſo as no fuller on earth can whiten them. 
Mar. ix. 3. 
Fu'r.Lers Earth. n. . | 
Fullers earth is a marl of a cloſe texture, ex- 
tremely ſoft and unctuous to the touch: when 


[dry it is of a greyiſh brown colour, in all degrees, 
from very pale to almoſt black, and generally has 


a greeniſh caſt in it. The fineſt falls carth is dug 
in our own iſland. Hill's Mat, Medica. 
The fu/lers earth of England very much exceeds 
any yet diſcovered abroad in goodneſs ; which 15 
one great reaſon why the Englith ſurpaſs all other 
nations in the woollen manufacture. | 


| Woodward on Foſſils. 
Fu'LLERs Thiſtle, or Weed. n. ſ. [dipſacus.] A 


plant. nan | 
Fu'LLERY. n. ſ. [from fuller,] The place 
where the trade of a fuller is exerciſed. 

Fu'LLINGMILL. u. .. [ full and mill.) A mill 
where the water raiſes hammers which beat the 
cloth *till it be cleanſed. | 

By large hammers, like thoſe uſed for paper 
nd fulling-milli, they beat their hemp. 
anc fulling-m . 4 ä P Mertiners 
Fu LL v. adv. from full.] 


2. Com- 


3. The whole; the total. 
3 


FULL-BLOWN, adh. L full and Hown.] = 


| 1. Without vacuity. 95 


D. nham, 


FuLL-La/DEN. adj. | full and laden.] Laden 


| His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white 
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It is enough, I'm fully ſati fy'd. 


FUL 


2. Completely; without lack; without more 


to be deſired. l 

There are many graces for which we may not 
ceaſe hourly to ſne, graces which are in beſtow- 
ing always, but never come to be ſ#ul/y had in this 
preſent life ; and therefore, waen all things here 
have an end, endleſs thanks muſt have their be- 
ginning in a ſtate which bringeth the full and final 
ſatisfaction of all ſuch perpetual defires. Hooker, 


He fully poſſeſſed the entire revelation he had| g 


received from God, and had thoroughly digeſted 
it. | : Locke. 
The goddeſs cry'd 
Add. Ovid. 
Fv'LMINANT. adv. [ fulminant, French: ful- 
minans, Latin.] Thundering ; making a noiſe like 
thunder. 

To FU LMINATE. 
ner, French. ] | 

1. To thunder. 

I cannot fulminate nor tonitruate words 


To puzzle intellects; my ninth lap affords 


No Lycophronian buſkins. Tho. Randolph. 
2. To make a loud noiſe or crack. 
Whilſt it was in fuſion we caſt into it a live 
coal, which preſently kindled it, and made it 
boil and flath for a pretty while: after which we 


caſt in another glowing coal, which made it fulm:- 


v. n. | fulmino, Lat. fulmi- | 


FU 


A principal fruit of friendſhip is the eaſe and 
diſcharge of the fuln:ſs of the heart, which paſſi- 
ons of all kinds do cauſe and induce. Bacon's Eſſays. 

9. Largeneſs; extent. | 

There wanted the fulneſs of a plot, and variety 
of characters to form it as it ought ; and perhaps 
ſomething might have been added to the beauty of 
the ſtyle. Dryden. 

10. Force of ſound, ſuch as fills the ear; vi- 
our. 

This ſort of paſtoral derives almoſt its whole 
beauty from a natural eaſe of thought and ſmooth- 
neſs of verſe; whereas that of moſt other kinds 
confiſts in the ſtrength and fulneſs of both. Pope. 

FU'LSOME. adi. | from fulle, Saxon, foul. 

1. Nauſeous ; offenſive. 

He that brings fu/ſome objects to my view, 

With nauſeous images my fancy fills, 

And all goes down like oxymel of ſquills. 

| | © Roſcommon. 
Now half the youth of Europe are in arms, 
How fu ſome muſt it be to ſtay behind, 
And die of rank diſeaſes here at home? 
Otway's Orphan. 

2. Rank; groſs: to the ſmell. 

White ſatyrion is of a dainty ſmell, if the plant 
puts forth white flowers only, and thoſe not thin 
or dry, they are commonly of rank and fulſome 


nate afreſh. Boyle. ſmell. Bacon. 
In damps one is called the ſuffocating, and the z. Luſtful. | 
other the fulminating damp. Wodw. Nat. Hiſt. He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. 


3- To iſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
To Fu'LMINATE. v. a. To throw out as an 
objec of terrcur. 
As excommunication is not greatly regarded 
here in England, as now fulminated ; ſo this con- 


ſtitution is out of uſe among us in a great mea- 
_ ſure. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Fur mina/TION, n. ſ. | fulminatio, Latin; ful- 
min tion, French, from fulminate.] 

1. The act of thundering. 

2. Denunciations of cenſure. 

The fulminations from the vatican were turned 
into ridicule. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Fu'LMINATORY, adj. # fulmineous, Latin; from 
fulminate.] Thundering ; ſtriking horror. 

Fvu'LNEss. u. .. [from full. 

1. The ſtate of being filled ſo as to have no 
part vacant. 

Your heave- offering ſhall be reckoned the ful- 
neſs of the wine-preſs. Numb. Xviii. 27. 

Let the ſea roar and the fulneſs thereof. Deut. 

To the houſes I wiſhed nothing more than ſafe- 
ty, fuhreſs, and freedom. King Charles, 

7 an ſtate of abounding ia any quality good 
or bad. | 


3- Completeneſs ; ſuch as leaves nothing to be | 


defired. 

Your enjoyments are ſo complete, I turn wiſhes 
into gratulations, and congratulating their fulne/s 
only wiſh their continuance. | South. 
4 Completeneſs from the coalition of many 

arts. | : 

The king ſet forwards to London, receiving the 
acclamations and applauſes of the people as he 
went; which indeed were true and unfeigned, as 


might well appear in the very demonſtration and | 
Bacon's Henry VII. | 


Fulneſs of the cry. 
5. Completeneſs; freedom from deficiency. 
In thy preſence is fulneſs of joy. Pſalms. 
He is the half part of a bleſſed man, 
Left to be finiſhed by ſuch as ſhe; 
And ſhe a fair divided excellence, 
Whoſe fulr:ſs of perfection lies in him. 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
6. Repletion; ſatiety. Jp 97 
I need not inſtance in the habitual intemperance 
of rich tables, nor the evil accidents and effects of 


Feln;ſs, pride and luſt, wantonneſs and ſoftneſs. 


| Taylor s Ru vi 
7. Plenty; wealth. 8 e 
| Io lapſe in fulreſs 
Is ſorer than to lie for need; and falſhood 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shakeſp. Cymbcline. 
n perturbation; ſwelling in the 


Shakeſpeare. 

4. Tending to obſcenity. 

A certain epigram, which is aſcribed to the em- 
peror, is more fulſome than any paſſage I have met 
with in our poet. Dryden. 

Fu'L50MEL Y. adv. [from fulſome.] Nauſeouſly; 
rankly ; obſcenely. 

Fu/LsoMENESS. n. ſ. [from fulfome.] 

1. Nauſeouſneſs. 

2. Rank ſmell. 

3- Obſeenity. : 

No decency is conſidered, no fu!ſomeneſs is omit- 
ted, no venom is wanting, as far as dulneſs can 
ſupply it. 

Fu'Mapo. n. /. [ fumus, Latin. ] A ſmoked fiſh. 

Fiſh that ſerve for the hotter countries, they 
uſed at firſt to fame, by hanging them upon long 


| ſticks one by one, drying them with the ſmoke of 


a ſoft and continual fire, from which they pur- 
chaſed the name of fumadoes. Carew. 
Fu/mace. n. /. | from fumus, Latin.] Hearth- 
money. Dic. 
Fu/MATORY. z. ſ. ¶ fumaria, Lat. fumeterre, Fr.] 
An herb. | 
Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumatory, 
Doth root upon. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
To FU/MBLE. v. n. | fommelen, Dutch. ] 
I. To attempt any thing awkwardly or ungainly. 
Our mechanick theiſts will have their atoms 
never once to have fum»l:d in theſe their motions, 
nor to have produced any inept ſyſtem. Cudworth, 
2. Po puzzle; to ſtrain in perplexity. 
Am not I a friend to help you out ? You would 
have been fumbling half an hour for this excuſe. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
3. To play childiſhly. 
I ſaw him fumbli with the ſheets, and play with 
flowers, and ſmile upon his finger's end. 
Shak:ſgeare's Henry V. 
To Fu/MBLE. v. a. To manage aukwardly. 
As many farewells as be ſtars in heav'n, 
With diſtin& breath and confign'd Kitfes to rhem, 
He fumbles up ali in one looſe adizu. Shakeſpec:- -, 
His greaſy bald-pate choir 
Came fumbliag o'er the beads, in ſuch an agony 
They told 'em falſe for fear. Dryd. Spaniſh yar. 
Fu'MBLER. 7. ſ. | from fumble.] One who acts 
aukwardly. 
Fu'/:4B LING LY. adv, [from fumble.] In an auk- 
| ward manner. 
Funk. 1. f. | fume, French; fumus, Latin.] 
I. Smoke. 
Thus fighting fires a while themſelves conſume . 


| But ſtreight, like Turks, forc'd on to win or die, 


| 


Dryden. | 


FUM 


They firſt lay tender bridges of their fume, 
And o'er the breach in unctuous vapours fly. 
| . Dryden, 

2. Vapour; any volatile parts fly ing away. 

Love is a ſmoke rais d with the fume of ſighs ; 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in loyers eyes. 

Shao ocare. 

It were good to try the taking of ms by pipes, 
as they do in tobacco, of other things, to dry and 
comfort. Bac, 

In Winter, when the heat without is leſs, breath 
becomes ſo far condenſed as to be viſible, flowing 
out of the mouth in form of a me, or crafler va- 
pour; and may, by proper veſſels, ſet in a ſtrong 
freezing mixture, be collected in a confiderable 
quantity. Woodward's Natural Hiftor y. 

3- Exhalation from the ſtomach. 

The fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupify the 
brains of a man overcharged with it. South, 

Plung'd in ſloth we lie, and ſnore ſupine, 
As fill'd with fumes of undigeſted wine. Dryd. Perſ. 

Pow'r, like new wine, does your weak brain 

ſurprize, 
And its mad fumes in hot diſcourſes riſe; 
But time theſe yielding vapours will remove: 
Mean while I'll taſte the ſober joys of love. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

4. Rage; heat of mind; paſſion. | 

The fumes of his paſſion do really intoxicate and 
confound his judging and diſcerning faculty. St. 

5. Any thing unſubſtantial. 

When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſel ſo convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

6. Idle-conceit ; vain imagination. 

Plato's great year would have ſome effect, nat 
in renewing the ſtate of like individuals; for that 
is the fume of thoſe, that conceive the celeitial bo- 
[dies have more accurate influence upon theſe things 
below, than they have, but in groſs. Bacon. 

To lay aſide all that may ſeem to have a ſnew of 
fumes and fancies, and to ſpeak ſolids, a war with 
Spain is a mighty work. Bacon t War with Spain. 

To FUME. v. 1. | fumer, French; fun, Latin. } 

1. To ſmoke. 

Their pray'rs paſs'd | 
Dimenſionleſs through heav'nly doors; then clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar fum'd 
By their great interceſſor; came in fight 
Before the Father's throne. Mzlton's Paradiſe Left. 

From thence the fuming trail began to ſpread, 
And lambent glories danc'd about her head. 

Dr yden's cid. 

Strait hover round the fair her airy band, 
Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd. Pope. 

2. To vapour; to yield exhalations, as by heat. 

Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 

Keep his brain frming. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 

| Silenus lay, 

Whoſe conſtant cups lay fuming to his brain, 

And always boil in each extended vein. 

Roſe ommon, 

3- To paſs away in vapours. | 

We have 

No anger in our eyes, no ſtorm, no lightning: 

Our hate is ſpent and fum'd away in vapour, 

Before our hands be at work. Pen Fonſor”s Catil. 

Their parts are kept fror funrrg away by their 
fixity, and alſo by the vaſt weight and denſity of 
the atmoſpheres incumbent upon them. 

Cn Y s Phil. Prin. 

The fiſt freth dawn then wak'd the gladden'd 

race | 
Of nncorrupted ran, nor bluſt'd to ſee 
The ſiuggard flee. beneatu its ſ-« d beam; 
For their light ſua bers gentle fun, away. 
| Trims S pring. 

4. i be ir arge; to be hot with al g-r. 

Wen hc Fnew his rival free'd and gore, 

He: Ils with v th; he mar s outr ge us moan: 
He frets lle ft; ur ares, he ſtamps the ground, 
The hollow ww'r with cl. mouis rings around. 

rycen, 
To Fux. v. a. 


1. To ſmoke; to dry in the ſmoke. 
8 Thoſe 


FUN 


Thoſe that ſerve for hot countries they uſed at 
firſt to fume, by hanging them upon long ſticks 
one by one, and drying them with the ſmoke of a 
ſoft fire. Carew. 

2. To perfume with ahr in the fire. 

She fum d the temples with an od'rous flame, 
And oft before the ſacred altars came, 

To pray for him who was an empty name. Dry. 

The fuming of the holes with brimſtone, garlick, 
or other unſavory things, will drive moles out of 
the ground. Mortimer. 

3. To diſperſe in vapours. 
The heat will fume away moſt of the ſcent. 
Mortimer, 


Fuwmt'T. ». . The dung of the deer. 


FUME'TTE. n. ſ. [French.] A word introduc- | 


ed by cooks, and the pupils of cooks, for the ſtink 
of meat. 

A haunch of ven'ſon made her ſweat, 
Unleſs it had the right £6 moe? Swift, 
FU'MID. adj. [fem Latin.] Smoky ; va- 

porous. 

A craſs and fumid exhalation is cauſed from the 
combat of the ſulphur and iron with the acid and 
nitrous ſpirits of aquafortis. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Fumi'vity. . ſ. [from fumid.] Smokineſs; 


tendency to ſmoke. Dit, 


To FUMIGATE. v. a. [from fumus, Latin; 


fun ger, Fr.] 
1. To ſmoke; to perfume by ſmoke or vapour. 
Wouldfſt thou preſerve thy famiſh'd family, 
With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 
And break the waxen walls to ſave the ſtate. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 

Fun 10 N. 1. ,. [ fumig. itio, Latin; fumiga- 

tien, Fr. from fumigate.] 

1. Scents raiſed by fire. 

Funugation,, often repeated, are very beneficial. 

 Arbuthnet, 

My fumigation is to Venus, juſt 
The ſouls of roſes, and red coral's duſt : 

And, laft, to mike my fumig. tion good, 
*Tis mixt with ſparrow's brains and pigeons blood. 
Dryc den, 

2. The application of medicines to the body in 
fumes. 

Fu'MIxNGLY. adv, from fume.] Angrily; ina 
rage. 

That which we move for our better learning 
and inſtruction ſake, turneth unto anger and cho- 
Jer in them: they grow altogether out of quictneſs 
with it; they anſwer fumingly, that they are aſham- 
ed to defile their pens with making anſwer to ſuch 
idle queſtions. Hooker. 

Fu'miTER, n. J. A plant. | 

Why, he was met even now, 
As mad 2s the vext ſea: finging aloud, 
Crown'd with rank fun: tr and furroww weeds. 
\Y Sake [prare. 

Pu MOVS. Jodi. [ fumeux-le, French; fr om fun.” 1 

Fu/my. f Producing tumes. 

From dice and wine the youth retir'd to reſt, 
And puff d the fu-y god from out his breaſt: 

Ev'n then he dreams of drt mk and lucky play ; 
More lucky had it laſted 'till the day. 
Dx 4d ns Mucid. 

Fr x. n. ſ. { A low cant word. |} Sport; ; high 
merriment; 25 obckſome delight. 

Don't mind me, though, for all my fun and 

Jokes, 
You bards may find us bloods good- natur 'd folks. 
Alive. 
als 'XC TION. . . | fanctio, Latin.) 
Diſcharge; performalice. 

Th ere is h. ardly a greater vifferen$s between 
two things than there is between à repreſenting 
commoner in the function of his public calling, and 
the fame perſon in common life. Satt. 

2. Emplo; ment; office. 

The miniſtry is not now bound to any one tribe: 
now none is ſecluded from that fauncirn of any de- 
free, ſtate, o calling. Mlitgiſte. 

You have Paie the heav'ns your fun#i5, and 
the priſoner the very debt of your calling. 


Shak: ſpare” 4 Me- AV « for Ala Ae. 


like to be taken from the ear th. 
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Nor was it any policy, or obſtinacy, or partia- 


lity or affection either to the men or their function, 


which fixed me. King Charles. 
This double function of the e gives a conſi- 


| derable light and beauty to the ode which Horace 


has addreſſed to her. Addiſon on Italy. 
Let not theſe indignities diſcourage us from aſ- 

ſerting the juſt privileges and pre-eminence of our 

holy fn and character. Atterbury. 
3- Single act of any office. 


Without difference thoſe functions cannot, in or- 


derly ſort, be executed. Hooker. 

They have ſeveral offices and prayers againſt 
fire, tempeſts, and eſpecially for the dead, in 
which functions they uſe ſacerdotal garments. Sill. 

4. Trade; occupation. 

Follow your fun#ion; go, and batten on cold 
bits. Shakcſpeare. 

5. Office of any particular part of the body. 

The bodies of men, and other animals, are ex- 
cellently well fitted for life and motion ; and the 
ſeveral parts of them well adapted to their parti- 
cular functions. Bentley's Sermons. 

6. Power; faculty: either animal or intel- 


lectual. 


Tears in bis eyes, aiſtraQion in his aſpect, 
A broken voice, and his whole fun:/:0n ſuiting 
With forms to his conceit. Shak: ſpeare's Hamlet. 
Nature ſeems 


In all her function; weary of herſelf: 


My race of glory run, and race of ſhame; 
And I ſhali ſhortly be with them that reſt. Milton. 

Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its fur#:9ms ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. Pope. 

Though every human conſtitution is morbid, 
yet are their diſeaſes conſiſtent with the common 
funttions of life. Arbathnot. 

F N p. u. ſ. | ford, French; funda, a bag, Lat.] 

1. Stock ; capital; 
is ſupported. 

He touches the paſſions more delicately than 
Ovid, and performs all this out of his own fund, 
without diving into the arts and ſciences for a 
ſupply. Dryden. 

Part muſt be left, a nd when foes invade, 
And part employ'd to roll the watery tide. Dryden. 

In preaching, no men ſucceed better than thoſe 
who truſt entirely to the ſtock or fund of their 
own reaſon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by 
commerce with books. Swift. 

2. Stock or bank of money. 

As my eſtate has been hitherto either toſt upon 
ſeas, or fluctuating in fund, it is now fixed in 
ſubitantial acres. Addiſon. 

FU'NDAMENT. ». /. [ fordonentiony Latin.) 
The back part of the body. 

FUN DAMN NTAL. adj. [ fundamentalic, Latin; 
from fundament.] 

Serving for the foundation; ; that upon which 
the reſt is built; eſſential; important; not mere- 
ly accidental. 

Until this can be agreed upon, one main and 
fundamental cauſe of the moſt grievous war is not 
Raliigb's Eſſays. 

You that will be leſs fearful than difcreet, 
That love the fundwmentol part of tate, 
More than you doubt the charge oft. 
Shak: eſpeare's Coriglunus. 

Others, when they were brought to allow the 
throne vacant, thought the fucceſſion ſhould go 
to the next heir, according, to the fινAd tl laws 
of the kingdom, as if the laſt King were actually 
dead. Sevift's Examiner. 

Gain ſome general and furdmenta! truths, both 
in philoſophy, in religion, and in human life. 

Watts: 

Such we find they are, as can controul 
The ſervile actions of our wav'ring ſoul, 

Can fright, can altar, or can chain the will ; 
Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. Prior. 
Yet ſome there were among the ſounder few, 

Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd, and better Knew, 
Who durit aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 
Aud here reſtor'd wit's fundamental laws. __ 


that by which any expence 


FUN 


|. FuxDAME'NTAL. %. Leading propoſitior. ; 


important and eſſential part which is the ground. 
work of the reſt. 

We propoſe the queſtion, whether thoſe who 
hold the fundamentals of faith may deny Chriſt 
damnable in reſpect of ſuperſtructures and con- 
ſequences that ariſe from them. Sgutb. 

It is a very juſt reproach, that there ſhould be 
ſo much violence and hatred in religious matters 
among men who agree in all fundamentals, and only 
differ in ſome ceremonies, or mere ſpeculative 
points. Swift, 

FUNDAME'NTALLY. adv, [from fundamental. 
Eſſentially; originally. 

As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the intellect, 
ſo perſpectively in the fancy; ſo that virtue is the 
force of reaſon, in the conduct of our actions and 
paſſions to a good end. Grew, 

Religion is not only uſeful to civil ſociety, but 
fundamentally neceſſary to its very birth and conſti- 
tution. Bientlij. 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in the 
body of a people, the legiſlators endeavour to de- 
poſit in ſuch hands as would preſerve the people, 

Swift, 

FU'NERAL. . . [ funus, Latin; funer ail 
French. ] 

1. The ſolemnization of a burial ; the payment 
of the laſt honours to the dead; obſequies. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 
Come I to ſpeak in Czſar's funeral. 

Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 

All things that we ordained feſtiyal, 
| Turn from their office to black fune: al. Shakc(p. 

IIe that had caſt out many unburied, had none 
to mourn for him, nor any ſolemn funttals nor 
ſepulchre with his fathers. 2 Mac. v. 10. 

No widow at his funeral ſhall weep. Sandyi. 

2. The pomp or proceſſion with which the dead 
are carried, 5 

The long fur'rals blacken all the way. Pope. 

You are ſometimes deſirous. to ſee a funeral paſs 
by in the ſtreet. Swift's Direct. to the Chambermaid, 

3. Burial ; interment. 

May he find his funcral 
I' th' ſands, when he before his day ſhall fall. Per. 

Fu/xERAL. adj. Uſed at the ceremony of in- 
terring the dead. 

Our inſtruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheer to a ſad funeral fealt, Shakeſps 
Let ſuch honours 

And funeral rites, as to his birth and virtues 

Are due, be firſt perform'd. Denbam's Sopby, 

Thy hand o'er towns the fur'ral torch diſplays, 
And forms a thouſand ills ten thouſand ways. 

Dryde r. 

Foxx“ EAL. adj. ¶ funerca, Latin. Suiting a 
funeral; dark ; diſmal. 

But if his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Inhabitant of deep diſaſtrous night, 

Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 
To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain. Pope's Ody/. 

Fux OST. 2. f. [from fungus | Unſolid ex- 
creſcerce. Di, 

Fu/xGous. adj. [from fungus.] Excreſcent ; 
ſpongy 3 ; wanting firmneſs. 

It is often employed to Keep down the furguus 
lips that ſpread upon the bone; but it is much 
more painful than the eſcharotick medicines. 

Sharp” $ Sur ger ye 

FU!NGUS. u. 7 Latin. ] Strictly a muſhroom : 
a word uſed to expreſs ſuch excreſcences of fleſh 
as grow out upon the lips of wounds, or any other 
excreſcence from trees or plants not naturally be- 
longing to them; as the agarick from the larch- 
tree, and auriculz judz from elder. Duns y. 

The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as the  Kbres 
lengthen too much, are toe fluid, and produce 
fees wu. 5, or as they harden and produce calloſities 

Arbuthnot on "= . 

This eminence is compoſed of little points, © 
granula, called fungus, or proud fleſh. Sharp. | 

FUNICLE. 2. 550 | Huniculus, Latin. ] A ſmall 
cord ; © ſmall ligature; a fibre. 

FuxYcuLaR. "adj. F fu culaire, Fr. from Fania 


cl.] Conſiſting of a ſmall cord or fibre. 
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: ; | 3 $ ul | £2 [ 3 ; 
5 | „ , A fink, A low word. J. Perseus. adj, [furax, Latin.) Thievim; ] Funrovaxsss. . . [from furious} Pronyy ; 
1 3 Ger 1. . ee, Latin; whence | inclined to ſteal. Diet. 3 tranſport of paiſion. 
4 = fall. 4 FurscrTv, n. ſ. [from furex, Latin. ] Diſpo- To Furr. v. a. | frfkr, French. ] To draw up; 
„ f 1 yall ___ hollow cone with a pipe de- fition to theft; thieviſhneſs. : to contract. : | 
5 i Funn ELow. n. .. A piece of ſtuff plaited and} When fortune ſends a ſtormy wind, 


. n it, through which liquors are poured : : 
8 emer e . mouths ** tundiſh. puckered together, either below or above, on the Then ſhew a brave and preſent mind ; 
in And when with too indulgent gales 


= | water n a bottle, it re- | petticoats or gowns of women. This, like a great | 
* „„ With 3 and by de- many other words, is the cluld of mere caprice. She ſwells too much, then furl thy ſails. Creech; 
3 orees, vou mall fill many of them. | Trevexcx's Difticnary.} Fu'RLONG. 1. . n Saxon. ] A meaſure 

Y grees, Y Ben Yohnſor's Diſcaveries. Nay, oft in dreams invention we beſtow of length; the eighth part of a mile. 
5% It a man ſtand in the middle of a field and ſpeak. 


els curious mouth extend, | To change à flounce, or add a furbriorw. Pope. 


Some the long fu To Fu/nzrLow. v. a. [from the noun.] To] aloud, he ſhall be heard a ff in round, and. 


£3 = : bs Ret h 7 e deſcend. | 
3 Ilm ouglh which ingeſted meats With _— ac mort. adorn with ornamental appendages of dreſs. that in articulate ſounds. Bacon Naturel Hiſtory. 
= 3 The outward ear or auricula is made hollow, When arguments too fiercely glare, Coming within a few fur longs of the temple, they 
and contracted by degrees, to draw the ſound in- You calm them with a milder air; patſed through a very thick grove. : | 
= ward, to take in as much as may be of it, as we | To break their points, you turn their force, : | a Addiſon's Freebolder. 
8 And furbelow the plain diſcourſe. Prior. Fuſrr.oucn. n.f. | verizf, Dutch. ] A tempo- 


She was flounced and furbelocued ; every ribbon | rary diſmitfion from military ſervice; a licence 


uſe a funnel to pour liquor into any veſſel. 
was crinkled, and every part-of her garments in| given to a foldier to be abſent. 


Ray on the Creation. 


1 2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. 5 : ! i 
3 e 3 e 5 are two lare fnnuelt, bored | curl. Addiſon. h Brutus and Cato might diſcharge their ſouls, 
I through the roof of the grotto, to let in light or To Fu'xrisn, v. a. ee, French. ] To bur- And give them furlo's for another world ; 

Tees air. Addiſon. niſh ; to polith ; to rub to brightneſs. But we, like ſentries, are oblig'd to ſtand 5 


Fo. n. , | furrere, French.) ie may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, In ſtarleſs nights, and wait th appointed hour, 


I. Skin with ſoft hair with which garments are | And furbiſb new the name of John o'Gaunt. i Dryden. 
> lined for warmth, or covered for . — . | Shakeſpeare's Richard II. Fu'rMENTY. . . pn e properly frumenty, or 
bs. Pecember muſt be exptuſſed with a horrid and | Furliſp the ſpears, and put on the brigandines. Þ frumety, of frumonom, ] Food made by bo- 
= fearful countenance; as alfo at his back a bundle | : F eremiah, xlvi. 4. | ing wheat in milk. : p 
of holley, holding in fur mittens the fign of Ca- Some others who furb! up and reprint his old Remember, wife, therefore, though I do it not, 
pricorn. Peacham on Drawing. | erronrs, hold that the ſufferings of the damned are | The ſeed cake, the paſties, and furmenty pot. 
'Tis but dreſſing up a bird of prey in his cap and | not to be, in a ſtrict ſenſe, eternal; but that, af- g Tuſſer. 
ter a certain period of time, there ſhall be a gene- FuR NACE. =. ſ. [ furms, Latin. ] An incloſed 


Furs to make a judge of im. L Eftrange. ] iere ſh 
And lordly gout wrapt up in fur, ral gaol-delivery of the ſouls in priſon, and that | fireplace. 
not a farther execution, but a final releaſe. South. Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo hot | 


And wheezing aſthma, luth to ſtir, Swift. . 2 
2. Soft hair of beaſts found in cold countries, As after Numa's peaceful reign, Thar it may ſinge yourſelf. Shakeſpeare's Hen. VIII. 
where nature provides coats ſuitable to the wea- | The martial Ancus did the ſceptre wield ; The fining pot is for ſilver and the furnace for 
ther; hair in general. Turbiſpb'd the ruſty ſword again, gold. ; | : Proverbs. 
This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would Reſum d the long-forgotten ſhield, We have alſo farnaces of great diverſities, that 
couch, And led the Latins to the duſty field. Dryden. | keep great diverſity of heats. Bacon New Alumis. 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf | Inferior miniſters, for Mars repair The kings of Spain have erected divers furnaces 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, His broken axle-tree, and blunted war ; and forges, for the trying and fining of their gold. 


And bids what will take all. Sbhate/. Aiug Lens. | And ſend him forth again, with furbiſb'd army. | : A 
Such animals as feed upon fleſh qualify it, the gy Whoſo falleth not down and worſhippeth, ſhall 


one by ſwallowing the hair or fur of the beaſts | Fu'znrsner. 8. . Ifanbiſſur, French; the ſame hour be caſt into the midſt of a burning 
they prey upon, the other by devouring ſome part fur hib. ] One who poliſhes any thing. fiery furnace. Daniel. 
of the feathers of the birds they gorge themſelves | Furxca'tion. nf, ¶ ſurca, Latin. ] Forkineſs;F A dungeon horrible, on all ſides around, IN 


with. Ray on the Creation, | the ſtate of ſhooting two ways like the blades of a] As one great furnace, flam'd. Miltcr's Paradiſe Loft. 
To Fu'xxace. v. a. | from the noun. ] To throw . 


3- Any moiſture exhaled to ſuch a degree as fork. | 
that the remainder ſticks on the part. When ſtags grow old they grow leſs branched, | out as ſparks from a furnace. A bad word. 
Methinks I am not right in ev'ry part; [ and firſt loſe their brow- antlers, or loweſt furta- e furnaces . 
I feel a kind of trembling at my heart: tions next the head. Brown's Vulgar Errours. The thick ſighs from him. Shakeſpeare's C . 
My pulſe nnequal, and my breath is ſtrong; FU'RFUR, . J. [ Latin. ] Huſk or chaff, ſcuff orf To FU'RNISH. v. a. ¶ frarnir, French. 
Beſides a filthy far upon my tongue. | dandriff, that grows upon the ſkin, with ſome| 1. To ſupply with what is neceſſary to a certain 
| | x Drydes Perjers, | likeneſs to bran. Quincy. purpoſe. | 
To Fur, v. a. [from the noun.] { Furrura/crous. adj. Uf faraceus, Latin.] She hath directed RE 
I. To line or cover with ſkins that haye ſoft⸗ Huſky ; branny ; ſcaly. | How I ſhall take her from ber father's houſe 
Hair. | FU'RIOUS. adj. | furieux, French; furioſus, | What gold and jewels ſhe is furniſb'd with. Shakefy 
How mad a fight it was to fee Dametas, like gone k His training ſuch, 
rich tiſſue furred with lambſcins? Sidney. 1. Mad ; phrenetick. 7 That he may L and inſtruct great teachers, 
_ Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; No man did ever think the hurtful actions of {| And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf. | 
Wh Robes and furt d gowns hide all. Shep. ing L. | furious men and innocents to be puniſhable. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
"oy You are for dreams and ſlumbers, brother prieſt ; | Hooter. Thou ſhalt fwrw//b him liberally out of thy flock. 
—27— You fur your gloves with reaſuns. 2. Raging; violent; tranſported by paſſion be- Duteronomy, xv. 
= ; Shake ſpear:”s Trotlus and Crefſida. yond reaſon. a f Come, thou ſtranger, and furni a table, and 
2. To cover with ſoft matter. | Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp'rate and fu- | feed me of that thou haſt ready. Eccluſ. xxix. 26. 
To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it rious, | Auria, having driven the Turks from Corone, 
under the bottom of a latten baſon; and, as it | Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. both by ſea and land, furniſbed the city with corn, 
— ceroweth to be fred and black within, ſtrike it | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | wine, victual, and powder. Kmnlls's Hiftory. 
— with a feather into ſome ſhell, _ Peacham. | To he frrious, | : I ſhall not need to heap up inſtances ; every 
"+ The ſiſters, mourning for their brother”s loſs, | Is to he frighted out of fear; and in that mood, one's reading and converſation will ſufficiently 
Their bodies hid in bark, and furrd with mofs. The dove will peck the eftridge. furniſh him, if he wants to be better ſtored. Loc te. 
3 5 3 Dryden. Shaktſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, | 2. To give: to ſupply. . 
3 Their frying blood compels to irrigate $ Noiſe, other than the ſound of dance or fong, Theſe ſimple ideas, the materials of all our 
" Their dry furr'd tongues. Pl. Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. Milt. | knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſped to the mind 
1 A dungeon wide and horrible; the walls 3. Violent; impetuouſly agitated. only by theſe two ways, ſenſation and reflection. 
Io On all fides f:11*d with mouldy damps, and hung With clamour thence the rapid currents drive, | | : Loctite. 
# With clots of ropY gore. ;  £ddijon. | Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide. Mile. | It is not the Nate, but a compact among private 
4 Fur. ade. [It is now commonly written far.}| Fu'R Tous LV. adv. from furious. ] Madly ; vio- { perſons that hath fur niſted out theſe ſeveral remit- 
»B At a diſtance. ; _ | lently; vehemently. | | Tances. Alldijeve 
The white lovely dove Which when his brother ſaw, fraught with great | z. To fit up; to fit with appendages, 
Doth on her wings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, grief | ; Something deeper, | 
Finding the gripe of faulcon fierce not fur. Sidney. | And wrath, he to him leapt feriorfly. Fairy Oren,” Whereof perchance theſe are but furniſhings. 
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5 ROUGH T. adj. | fur and wo gt.] Made They obſerve countenance'to atterid the prac- r wy 

Siber dl ooh | tice; and this carries them on furiarſiy to that] Plato entertained ſome of his friends at dinner, 
3 4 ie mazy margin ſtray, which of themſelves they are inclined. South. and had in the chamber a bed or couch, neatly 
95 with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey. She heard not half, ſo furiw/ly ſhe flies; and coſtly furniſped. Diogenes came in, and got 
25 Gay's Paſterals. | Fear gave her wings. | ho up upon the bed, and trampled it, ſaying, 1 
L trample 


| 0 Vo Il. I. N* 29. 4 


5 FUR 


FUR 


wample upon the pride of Plato. Plato raitdly FU RTHER. adj. 3 forth, not from fur, as 


auſwered, But with greater pride, Diogenes. 
Bacon's Elſ ophtin gms. 
Me were led into another great room, furriſted 
with old inſcriptions. Had. ſon on Italy. 
4. To equip; to fit out for any undertaking. 
Will your lordſhip lend me a thoufand pounds 
to furniſh me? | Shakefpcare's Henry IV. 
Ideas, forms, and intel lects, | 
Have f#-ni/b'd out three giff*rent ſets. Prior. 
Doubtiets the man ſeſus Chriſt is froniÞd with 
 fuperior powers to all the angels in heaven, be- 
eauſe he is employed in ſaperior work. 
| Watts on the Mind. 
5. To decorate; to ſupply with ornamental 
douſeheld ſtaff. | 
The wounded arm would fur; all their rooms, 
And bleed for ever ſcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 
Fu'xNiSHER. . /. | fao:iſeur, French; from 
Tux] One who wupplics or fits out. 


| 
Fu'&NITUKRE. z. . | fournitiere, French; from 


Tarn, 9.4 


7, Moveables ; goods put in a houſe for uſe or 


ernament. | 
No man can tranſport his large retinne, his 
tuniptuous fare, and his rich furxizuwe into another 
world, | South, 
There are many nob'e palaces in Venice; their 
Fwemiune is not very rich, it we except the pictures. 
. 13 Addiſon. 
2. Appendages. | ; 
By a general conflagration mankind ſhall be 
deſtroyed, with the form aud all the fwrture of 
the earth. Tillutſon. 
Equipage; embelliſhments; decorations. 
| He Clarion, with yauntful lutty hed, 

After his guiſe did caſt ad road to fare, 
And thereto gan his furntu1e5 prepare. 
The duke is coming: ſee the barge be reidy, 

And fit it with ſuch furniture as ſuits 
The greatneſs of his perſon. Shakef. FH. nry VIII. 
The ground muſt be of a mixt brown, and 
large enough, or the horſe's /w1:we muſt be of 
very ſenſible colours. Dryden. 
Fu'kkIER. „. . from 7ur.] A dealer in furs. 
Fo! RkOW. . . [Funh, Saxon. ] . 
1. A ſmall trench made by the plow for the re- 
ception of feed. EEE. 
Wheat muſt be ſowed above furrow before 
Michaelmas. | ' Mortimer, 
Then ploughs for ſeed the fruit ſul faurrows broke, 
And oxen lubour'd firtt beneath the yoke. 
- Dryd:n"s Ovid. 
2. Any long trench or hollow ; as a wrinkle. 
My lord it is, though time has plow'd that face 
With many fur vs fincs I ſaw it firſt ; | 
Let I'm too well acquainted with the ground quite 
to forget it. Di yden and Lee's Oed pus. 
Fu/rxow-wEeD. tt. fe | farrato and wed, | A 
weed that grows in furrowed land. 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow-weeds. 
Shokeſpcare. 
© To Fr/arxow. 2. a. from the noun : pyuan, 
Saxon. | SB | 
1. To cut in furrow's. | 
While the pioughman near at hand, 
Whiſties over the 7-0 d land, 
2. To divide in long hollows. 
No briny tear has fwnrow” d her ſmooth cheek. 
: | Suckling. 
The bilows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough ſea, and ſmooths its /urrow's face. 
Dryden, 


Dilton, 


2. To make by cutting. 
There go the ſhips that farrogu out their way; 
Yea, there of whales enormous fights we ſee. 
| Wotton. 
Fux. adj. { from far.] 
1. Covercd with ſur; dreſſed in fur. 
From Volga's banks th' unperious Czar 
Leads forth his ey troops to war. 
Felton to Lord Gower, 
2. Conſiſting of fur. | 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs, awake, awake, 
And Winter from thy furry mantle ſhake. Dryden. 
Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might, 


Ox claws to ſcize furry ſpoils in fight, Drycen. L 


| 


S; erſer. | 


| 


is commonly imagined ; forth, further, furtheſt, cor- 
rupted from forther, fortheſt, pode, Saxon. For- 
ther is uſed by Sir 7 homas More. See FoRTH and 
FaRTHER, of which the examples are to be re- 
ferred to this word. | | | 

1. At a greater diſtance, 

2. Beyond this. 

What further need have we of witneſſes. 


Satan had journey'd on, penſive and flow: 
But further way found none, ſo thick intwin'd, 
As one continu'd brake, the undergrowth 
Of ſhrubs and tangling buſhes had perplex'd 
All path of man or beaſt that paſs'd that way. 

| Milton. 

Their earneſt eyes they fix'd, imagining | 
*or one forbidden tree a multitude 
Now ris'n, to work them further woe or ſhame. 


Alton, 
| F may: meet £ 
Some wand'ring ſpirit,. from him to draw 
What /rtber would be learn'd. Milton. 


3. Further has in ſome ſort the force of a ſub- 


Let this appeaſe . | 
Thy doubt, fince human reach no further knows. 
| TY Milton. 
Fu/aTHER. adv. [ from forth. ] To a greater di- 
ſtance. | 
And the angel of the Lord on e and 
ſtood in a narrow place. | umb. XXII. 2. 
ToECVRTHER. v. a. | fromthe adverb; pohdjuan, 
Saxon. ] To put onward; to forward; to pro- 
mote z to countenance; to afſiſt; to help. 
Things thus ſet in ordet, in quiet and reſt, _ 
Shall 1:2 thy haryeſt,. and pleaſure thee beſt. 
Tuſſer. 


Could their fond ſuperſtition have furthered fo 


ſuaſion concerning the irreſiſtible force of divine 
power. | Hooker, 
Grant not, O Lord, the defires of the wicked; 
further not his wicked device. Pſ. cxl. 8. 
his binds thes then to further my deſign, 
As I am bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 
Fu/R& THERANCE. . /. | from further. ] Promo- 
tion; adyancement ; help. S 
The Gauls learned them firſt, and uſed them 


buſineſs. : Spenſer. 
Our diligence muſt ſearch out all helps and fun- 
therance of direction, which ſcriptures, councils, 
fathers, hiſtories, the laws and practices of all 
churches afford. . osten. 
For gain and work, and ſucceſs in his affairs, 


he ſeeketh furtherance of him that hath no manner 


of power, | Hooker, 
Cannot my body, nor blood ſacriſice, 
Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
Shak-:ſpeare's Hen, VI. 
If men were minded to-live righteouſly, to be- 
lieve a God would be no hindrance or prejudice 
to airy ſuch deſign, but very much for the ad- 
vancement and furtherance of it. Tillotſon. 
 FU'&THERER. u. ſ. | from further. ] Promoter; 
advancer. 
That earneſt favourer and furtherer of God's true 


country. Aſcham.. 
Fux THERMORE. adv. [ further and more.] More- 
over; beſides, | gl 
This ring I do accept moſt thankfully, 
And fo, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 
I pray you, ſhew my youth old Shylock's honſe, 
Shakeſpeare. 
'Fu'rTIVB. adj. | furtive, Fr. furtivus, Latin.) 
Stolen; gotten by theft. 
Or, do they, as your ſchemes, I think, haye 
ſhown, 
Dart /wt:ve beams and glory not their own, 
All ſervants to that ſource of light, the ſun ? Prior. 
FU/RUNCLE. . . furoncle, Fr. furunculus, Lat.] 
A bile; an angry puſtule. 
A furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, and 


Mat. xxvi. 65. | 


ſtantive in the phraſe ub further, for nothing further, | 


great attempts, without the mixture of a true per- 


only for the furtherance of their trade and private 


To FUSE. v. a. [| 


religion, that faithful ſerviter to his prince and 


FUSS 


an acute head, and ſometimes a puſtule ; and thay 
it is more inflamed and painful, when it arrives a 
its ſtate, which is about the eighth or ninth day. 
| Wif.man's Sur very, 
Fu/ry. 1. f. | furor, Latin; Farair, French. 
1, Madneſs. TE | 
2. Rage; paſſion of anger; tumult of mind ap- 


proaching to madneſs. 


I do oppoſe my patience to his fury; and am 
arm'd 
To ſuffer with a quietneſs of ſpirit 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 
| Shakeſpears*s Merchant of Ving. 
He hath given me to know the natures of liy. 
ing creatures, and the furies of wild beatts. 
5 1 . ll. vii. 29, 
3. Enthuſiaſm; exaltation of fancy. 
Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with z 


| divine fury inſpired; and her voice would, in fo 


beloved an occaſion, ſecond her wit. Sidaey. 

A ſybil, that had number'd in the world 

The ſun to courſe two hundred compuailes, 
In her prophetick fury. ſew'd the work. 
Shakcſpeare”s Othe!/, 
Greater tlian human kind ſhe ſeern'd to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal tpoke ;. 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fry roll, 
When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul. 
Dryd ns Weid. 

4. [From furia, Latin.] One of the deities of 
vengeance, and thence a 1turmy, turbulent, vic - 
lent, raging woman. 

The fight of any of the houſe cf Vork, 

Is as afury to torment my foul. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

It was the moſt proper place for a fury to make 
her exit; and I believe every reader's imagination 
is pleaſed, when he ſees the angry godieats thus 
ſinking in a tempeſt, and plunging herſelf uno 
hell, amidſt ſuch a ſcene of. horror and confu' en. 
; | Aildiſon an Italy. 

FURZ. . ſ. [ yinyr, Saxon; geniſta ſpine, Lat.] 
Gor ſe; goſs. | 

The whole plant is very thorny : the flowers, 
which are of the pea-bloom kind, are diſpoſed in 
ſhort thick ſpikes, which are ſucceeded by ſhort 
'compretied pods, in each of which are contained 
three or. four Kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Mill, 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole, 

Both timber and fr ia, the turf and the cole. Tir, 

For fewel, there groweth great ſtore of ge, 
of which the ſhrubby ſort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Carew's Survey of Con, 
| We may know, 

And wien to reap the grain, and when to ſow, 
Or when to fell the furzes, Dryden's Virgil. 

Fu'xzv. adj. [from fur e.] Overgrown with 
furze ; full of gorſe. | 

Wide through the fury field their rout they 

take, 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. 
; ay. 

Fus c WT ION. 1. ſ. [ fuſcus, Latin.] The act os 
darkening or obſcuring. Dit, 
fund), fuſam, Latin. ] To melt; 
to put into fuſion;. to liquify by heat. 

To FUSE. . u. To be melted; to be capable 
of being liquiſied by heat. | 

Fr's ER. nf. ¶ fuſeau, French.] 

1. The cone round which is wound the cord 0y 
chain of a clock or watch. 

The reaſon of the motion of the balance is by 
the motion of the next wheel, and that by ths 
motion of the next, and that by the motion of ths- 
faſce, and that by the- motion of the ſpring : the 
Whole frame of the watch carries a reaſonablene!s 
in it, the paſſive impreſſion of the intellectual 
idea that was in the artiſt. Hale's. Origin of Mankind. 

2. A firelock [from , Fr.]; a ſmall nea 
muſquet. This is more properly written f. 

Fos EE of a bomb or granado ſhell, is that which 
makes the whole powder or compoſition in the 
ſhell take fire, to do the deſigned execution. I 
uſually a wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire, 


or ſome ſuch matter; and is intended to burn no 


longer than is the time of the motion of the bomb 


inflamed; and as it incrcaſeth, it xiſeth up with | 


from the mouth of the gaoxtar to the place weed 


2 
* 


— 


kind of V marble. 


F US 


ſeven ſeconds. 
Frs r E. Track of a buck. Linſworth. 
Fv's:iBLt. adj. [from fuſe. ] Capable of being 

melted ; capable of being made liquid by heat. 
Colours afforded by metalline bodies, either col- 


bodies, eſpecially falle ones. Boyle. 
Fus1sYLtiTy. n. . [from f:/ib/e.] Capacity of 
being melted; quality of growing liquid by heat. 
The ancients obſerving in that material a kind 
of metallical nature, or at leaſt a f«/:/ty, ſeem to 
haye reſolved it into a nobler uſe. 
Wotton's Architecture. 


The, bodies of moſt uſe, that are ſought for out 


of the depths of the earth, are the metals which 
are diſtinguiſhed from other bodies by their weight, 
Fyfibility, and malleableneſs. Locke. 
Fu's1L. adj. | fufile, French; fufilis, Latin. 
r. Capable of being melted ; liquified by heat. 
Some, leſs ſkilful, fancy theſe ſcapi that occur 


in moſt of the larger Gothick buildings of England 


pre artificial; and will have it, that they are a 
Woodward. 

2. Running by the force of heat. 

The 1iquid ore he drain'd 


Into fit molds prepar'd ; from which he form'd 


Firſt his own tools: then, what might elſe be 


| wrought | 
Fefi!, or grav'n in metal. 
Perpetual flames, 
O'er ſand and aſhes, and the ſtubborn flint, 
Prevailing, turn into a fu/ ſea. ' Philip: 
Fu'siL. u. .. | fu/il, French.] | | 
1. A firelock; a ſmall neat muſquet. 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


2. {In heraldry; from feſus, Latin. ] Something | 


like a ſpindle. 

Fufils muſt be made long, and ſmall in the mid- 
dle, in the ancient coat of Montague, argent three 
{es in feſſe gules. Peacham on Blagoning. 

Fu's1L1ER. #. ſ. [from fuſil.] A ſoldier armed 
with a fuſil; 

Fu'srox. n. . | fuſio, Latin; fufon, French.] 

1. The act of melting. 

2. The ſtate of being melted, or of running 
with heat. 

Metals in fſion do not flame for want of a copi- 
aus fume, except ſpelter, which fumes copiouſly, 
and thereby ſtames. | Newton's Optics. 

Fuss. n./. [A low cant word. J. A tumult; a 
buſtle, | 

End as it befits your ſtation ; 
Come to uſe and application ; 
Nor with ſenates keep a fuſs : 

I ſubmit and anſwer thus. 

FUST. . /. [ fufte, French.) 

r. The trunk or body of a column. 

2. [Feom fie, French.] A ftrong ſmell, as 
that of a mouldy barrel, 

To Fus r. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow 
mouldy ; to ſmell ul. 

FU'STIAN. . /. | futaine, French; from fte, 
a tree, becauſe cotton grows on trees. 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, 
and perhaps now of cotton only. | 

Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, the ſerving- 
men in their new f«ſan and their white ſtockings ? 

; : Shake ſpear e. 

2. A high ſwelling kind of writing made up of 


Swift. 


_ Heterogeneous parts, or of words and ideas ill aſſö- 


Gated ; bombaſt, : 
Nor will you raiſe in me combuſtion, 


it is to fall, which time Anderſon makes twenty- | 


arrts. | 


liquate with, or otherwiſe penetrate into other 


4 


FUT. 


By dint of high heroick ffias. Hudlbrat. 
What f/tian have I heard theſe gentlemen find 
out in Mr, Cowley's odes! In general, I will ſay, 
that nothing can appear more beautiful to me than 
the ſtrength of thoſe images which they _— 
| rye Ne 
Fuſtian is thoughts and words ill ſorted, and 
without the leaſt relation to each other. Dryden. 
Chance thoughts, when govern'd by the cloſe, 
Oft riſe to faſtian, or deſcend to proſe. Smith, 

Fu's TAN. adj. from the noun. ] 

1. Made of fuſtian. 

2. Swelling ; unnaturally pompous ; ridicu- 
louſly tumid. Uſed of ſtile. 

When men argue, th' greateſt part 

O' th' conteſt falls on terms of art, 

Until the f#/ian ſtuff be ſpent, | 

And then they fall to th* argument. Hudibras. 

Virgil, if he could have ſeen the firſt verſes of 
the Sylvæ, would have thought Statius mad in his 
fuſtian deſcription of the ſtatue on the brazen 
horſe. . e Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Fus Tt. . ſ. A ſort of wood brought from 
the Weſt Indies, uſed in dying of cloth. Die. 

To Fu's T10 Ar E. v. a. | fuſtigo, Latin.] To beat 
with a ſtick ; to cane. | 

Fus Tir a\x1ax. u. /. [from fuftly.} A low fel- 
low ; a ſtinkard ; a ſcoundrel, word uſed by 
Shakeſpeare only. 

Away, you ſcullion, you rampallian, you fuf:la- 
rian: 1'll tickle your cataſtrophe. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
4 Fu's TIN ESS. 2. ſ. [from fufly.] Mouldineſs ; 
ink. 9 8 

Fus rv. adj. [from fuſt.] IIl-ſmelling; mouldy. 

Hector ſhall have a great catch, if he knock out 
either of your brains: he were as good crack a 
fuſiy nut with no kernel. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſ. 

The fly plebeians hate thine honours. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The large Achilles, at this y ſtuff, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out aloud applauſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 

FU'/TILE. adj. | futile, French; futilis, Latin. ] 

1. Talkative ; loquacious. 

One futile perſon, that maketh it his glory to 
| tell, will do more hurt than many that Know it 
their duty to conceal. Bacon. 

2. Trifling ; worthleſs; of no weight. 

FuTUVLiTY. . . [ futilite, French; from fu- 


eile.) ö 


1. Talkativeneſs; loquacity. 

This fable does not ſtrike fo much at the fuiility 
of women, as at the incontinent levity of a prying 
humour. | L' Eftrange. 

2. Triflingneſs ; want of weight; want of to- 
lidity. 

Tlifling utility appears in their ſigns of the z0- 
diack, and their mutual relations and aſpects. 

: : Bentley. 

Fr Tr rocks. 1. ſ. [corrupted from foot hooks. 


together. | . 
FU/TURE. adj. ¶ futurvs, Latin; futur, Fr.] 
future ſtate. | 
Glory they ſung to the Moſt High ! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. 
Milton. 
Ile ſows the teeth at Pallas's command, 
And flings the future people from his hand. 


Addiſon's Ovid. 


Skinner, ] The lower timbers that hold the ſhip | 


That which will be hereafter ; to come : as, the | 


FY. 

Pu'ryns. . /. [from the adjective.] Time 
to come; fornewhat to happen hereafter. 

Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 

This ign'rant preſent time; and I feel now 

The future in the inſtant. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, either is difabled for the future, or elſe 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after. | 

to 

Fo'TURELY. adv. \ from future.] In time te 
come. 

This preſcience of God, as it is preſcience, is not 
the cauſe of any thing futurely ſucceeding ; neither 
doth God's aforeknowledge impoſe any neceſſity, 
or bind. Raleigh. 

FuTvRY Tow. ». /. [from future.] The ftate of 
being to be ; the condition of being to come to paſs 
hereafter. | 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of the 
world's redemption ſhouted reſt only in the num- 
ber of poſſibilities, and hang ſo looſe in reſpe& of 
its futur ition, as to leave the event in an equal poiſe, 
whether ever there ſhould be ſuch a thing or no 4 

South, 

FuTvu'rITy. . [from future.] N 

1. Time to come; events to come. 

Not my ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrovre 

Nor purpos'd merit in futwrity, 

Can ranfom me. Shakeſpeare”s Othelles 

I will contrive ſome way to make it known te 
futurity, that IJ had your lordſhip for my * 


2. Event to come. 

All Futurities are naked before that All- ſeeing 
Eye, the ſight of which is no more hindered by 
diſtance of time than the fight of an angel can be 
determined by diftance of place. South; 

This great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 

Though ſkill'd in fate and dark futuri'y. . 

Pope's Statiurs 

3. The ſtate of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the bare poſſi. 
bilities, which never commence into a futurity z it 
requiring ſuch a free, ſedate, and intent mind, as it 
may be, is no where found but among the platoni- 
cal ideas. Glanville's Scepſit. 

To FUZZ. v. a. without etymology. ] To fly 
out in ſmall particles. 

Fu'zzBALL. n. /. f fuz and ball.] A kind of 
fungus, which, when preſſed, burits and ſcatters 
duſt in the eyes. | 
Fu. interj, | fy, French and Flemiſh ; &, 
Greek; wah, Lat.] A word of blame and diſap- 
probation. 

And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, | 
Whoſe wrathful wreaks themſelves do now 
allay. | Spenſer. 

H, my lord, fy a foldier and afraid? What 
need we fear who knows it, when none can call 
our power to account? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

A bawd, fir, fy upon him! 
| Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Menſure, 

But fy, my wand'ring muſe, how thou do'ſt 

ſtray ! | 
Expectance calls thee now another way. Miltca, 

Nay, fy, what mean you in this open place? 
Unhand me, or, I ſwear, I'll ſcratch your face: 
Let go, for ſhame ; you make me mad for ſpite: 
My mouth's my own; and if you kiſs, I'll bite. 


| - Drydnm 
Hy, madam, he cried, we muſt be paſt all theſe 
8 ic ti : Tala ” 
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G AB 


| Has two ſounds, one from the Greek T, 
and the Latin, which is called that of the 
hard &, becauſe it is formed by a preſ- 

ſure ſomewhat hard of the forepart of 
the tongue againft the upper gum. This ſound G 
retains before a, o, u, l,; as, gate, go, gull, The 
ether ſound, called that of the ſoft G, reſembles 
that of F, and is commonly, though not always, 
found before e, i; as, gem, gibbet. Before ny at the 
end of a word, g is commonly melted away; as in 
the French, from which theſe words are com- 
monly derived : thus, for benign, maligny condign, we 
pronounce benine, maline, condines It is often filent 
in the middle of words before b: as, nigbt. The 
Saxon E, 3, ſeems to have had generally the ſound 
3 conſonant ; whence gate is by ruſticks ſtill pro- 
nounced yate. 

Ga'BARDINE. n. ſ. [gavardina, Italian. ] A coarſe 
frock ; any mean * : 

My deſt way is to creep under his gabardine ; 
there is no other ſhelter hereabouts. 

Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
You call me miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gabardine. 4 
wh Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
The knight did ſtraight ſubmit; 
And laid his weapons at her feet : 
Next he diſrob'd his gabardine, | 

And with it flid himſelf reſign. Hiudibras. 

To Ga'BBLE. v. n. | gabbare, Italian; gaòberen, 
Dutch. ] 

I. To make an inarticulate noiſe. 

When thou could'ſt not, ſavage, 
Shew thine own meaning, but would'ſt zabb/c like 
A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 
With words that made them known. Shak. Tempe/?. 
Flocks of fowl, that when the tempeſts roar, 
With their hoarſe gabbling ſeek the filent ſnoar. 
Dryden's Aneid. 

2. To prate loudly without meaning. 

Have you no wit, manners, nor honeſty, but to 
gal bie like tinkers at this time of night? Do ye 
make an alehouſe of my lady's houſe ? 
| Shukeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Which made ſome think, when he did gabi, 


Th' had heard three labourers of Babel. Hud. 
Such a rout, and ſach a rabble, 
Run to hear Jack Pudding ga He. Sevift. 


GM EL E. x. /. from the verb.] | 
1. Inartic ulate noife like that of brute animals. 
Not to know what we ſpeak one to another, ſo 
we ſeem to know, is to Know ſtraight our pur- 
poſe : chough's language, g255/2 enough, and good 
enough. Shakeſprares AlPs well that nds all. 
2. Loud talk without meaning. 
Forthwith a hideous gabe riſes loud 
Among the builders ; each to other calls, 
Not underſtood. Miltow's Paradiſe I o/t. 
Ga'zBLER. n. /. {from gabbie.} A prater; a 
chattering fellow. ; 
GNU. n. f. [ gabelle, French; gate!l>, Ttalian : 
gael, Saxon, a ttibute.] An exciſe 3 a tax. 
The gabel, of Naples are very high on oil, wine, 
and tobacco. Addiſon on Traly. 
GA N. n. ſ. [French.] A wicker baſket 
which i filled with earth to make a fortification 
er intrenchment. 
His battery was defended all along with gabiens, 
and cafks filled with ſand. | Ane. 
Gk. n. ſ. [ gavul, Welſh; gable, French. 
Ide doping roof of a building. ; 


G. 


GAD 


Take care that all your brick-work be covered 
wtth the tiling, according to the new way of 
building, without gabe ends, which are very 
heavy, and very apt to let the water into the brick- 


work. Mortimer's Huſt andry. 
1 5. n. J. Lzad, Saxon; gaddur, Iſlandick, a 
club. | ES 


I. A wedge or ingot of ſteel. | 
Flemiſh ſteel is brought down the Rhine to 
Dort, and other parts, ſome in bars, and ſome in 
gad; and therefore called Flemiſh ſteel, and 
ſometimes gad ſteel. | 
2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for a ſtile; 
or graver, | from za d, Saxon, a goad. ] | 
I will go get a leaf of braſs, 
And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
To GAD. v. u. 28 by Sinner from gadſy; 
by Junius from gadaw, Welſh, to forſake; thought 
by others only the preterite of the old word agaan, 
to go.] To ramble about without any ſettled pur- 
poſe; to rove looſely and idly. 5 | 
How now, my headſtrong, where have you 
been gadding ? | 
Where I have learnt me to repent. 


Give the water no paſſage, neither a wicked wo- 
man liberty to gad abroad. Eccluſ. xxv. 25. 
The leſſer devils aroſe with ghaſtly rore, 
And thronged forth about the world to gad; 
Each land they fill'd, river, ſtream, and ſhore. 


| Foirfax. 
Envy 1s a gadding paſſion, and walketh 'the 
ſtreets, and doth not keep home. Bacon. 


Gad not abroad at ev'ry queſt and call 
Of an untrained hope or paſſion ; | 
To court each place or fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantonneſs in contemplation. Herbert. 
Thee, ſhepherd, thee the woods and deſart 
caves, | 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'er- 
TOWN, | 
And all their echo's moan. Milton. 
A fierce loud buzzing breeze; their ſtings 
draw blood, 5 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
| Dryden, 
She wreaks her anger on her rival's head ; 
With furies frights her from her native home, 
And drives her gadding round the world to 
roam. | Dryden, 
There's an ox loſt, and this coxcomb runs a 
gadding after wild fowl. L*Eftrange. 
No wonder their thoughts ſhould be perpetually 
ſhifting from what diſguſts them, and ſeek better 


which they will unavoidably be gaidizg. Locke, 
GDDR R. . . [from gad.] A rambler: one 
that runs much abroad without buſineſs. 
A drunken woman, and a gaddir abroad, cauſeth 
great anger, and the will not cover her own ſhame. 
| Eccluſ. xxvi. 8. 
GN x. adv. {from gad.] In a rambling, 
roving manner. | 
G Ly. u. ſ. [god and fy; but by Skinner, 
who makes it the original of god; it is called g9:d- 


yy. Suppoſed to be originally from g, in Saxon 


vad, and y.] A fiy that when ne filings the cat- 
le makes them gad or run madly about; the 
hreeſe. 


Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


entertainment in more pleaſing objects, after | 


GAG. be 


moſt about ponds. Bacon 
Light fly his ſlumbers, if perchance a flight 

Of angry gad flies faſten on the herd. : 

WE T homſon's Summer. 
GAP. u. /. A harpoon or large hook. 

Ainſworth, 

G PER. n. ſ. ʒeene, companion, Saxon. 

A word of reſpe& now obſolete, or applied only 
in contempt to a mean perſon. | 

For g.afer Treadwell told us by the bye, 

Exceſſive ſorrow is exceeding dry. Gay's Pa,. 

Ga/eFLEs. . ſ. ¶ gape lucy, ſpears, Saxon.) 

1. Artificial ſpurs put upon cocks when they 


| are ſet to fight. 


2. A ſteel contrivance to bend croſs-bows. 

| he: \ Ainſworth, 

To GA. v. a. [from gaghel, Dutch, the palate, 

Minſbrau.] To ſtop the mouth with ſomething 
that may allow to breathe, but hinder to fpeak. 

He's out of his guard already: unleſs you 
laugh and miniſter occaſion to him, he is gagg d. 


There foam'd rebellious logick, gagg*dand bound, 
P 


| 1 
GA. ». /. | from the verb.] Something put into 
the mouth to hinder ſpeech or eating. x 


Some, when the Kids their dams too deeply 
With gags and muzzles their ſoft mouths 
reſtrain. | Dryden, 


Your woman would have run up ſtairs before 
me; but 1 have ſecured her below with a gag in 
her chaps. 3 
GAR. 2. ſ. [ gage, French. ] 


given in ſecurity. i 
He, when the ſhamed ſhield of ſlain Sansfoy 
He ſpy'd, with that ſame fairy champion's page, 
He to him leapt; and that ſame envious gage, 
Of victor's glory from him ſnatcht away. 
; ; Fairy Lucen. 
i There I throw my gage, 
Diſclaiming here the kindred of a king, 
And lay aſide my high blood's royalty. ] 
N Shakeſpeare's Richard IL 
There is my gage, the manual ſeal of death, 
That marks thee out for hell. Shak. Richard II. 
They from their methers breaſts poor orphans 


rend, 
Sandyi. 


Nor without gages to the needy lend. 
I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. 
Southerne's Oroonchos 


But ſince it was decreed, auſpicious King, 


Nun, N 
Heav'n, as a gage, would caſt ſome previous 
thing, | 
And therefore doom'd that Lawſon ſhould be 
ſlain. | Daydene 
In any truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our 
minds by ſelf-evidence or demonſtration, the ar- 
guments, that gain it aſſent, are the vouchers and 
gauge of its probability. cke. 
2. A meaſure; a rule of meaſuring. 
Due judges, as the weather dictates, right 
The poem is at noon, and wrong at night ; 
Another judges by a ſurer gage, 
An author's principles, or parentage. 


Hung. 


1. To 


The fly called the gadſiy breedeth of ſome what 


b 


To GAG E. 5 . L- ger French. | 


chat ſwinmeth upon the top of the water, and is 
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Shakeſpeare's Taueſſihb Night, 


I. A pledge; a pawn ; a caution any thing 


In Britain's right that thou. ſhould'ſt wed the 
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pawn; to give as à 


Aud ne'er want gooſe 


- T ſent unto you? 


GAT - 


1. Towager z to depone as a wager; to im- 
caution, pledge, or ſecurity. 
| A moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king. ö 
He found the Turkiſh merchants making merry: 
unto theſe merchants he gave due ſalutations, 
gaging his faith for their ſafety, and they likewiſe 
to him. : Knolles's Hiftory. 


e E. 
2 My chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts 

Wherein my time; ſomething too prodigal, 

Hath left me gag.d. | Shakeſpeare. 

3 To meaſure; to take the contents of any veſ- 
ſel of liquids particularly. More properly gauge. 
See GAUGE. | 

; We 
— Nay, but I bar to-night : 
By what we do to-night. 


ſhall ſee your bearing. | 
you ſhall not gage me 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | 


To Ga'GCLE. v. n. | gagen, gagekn, Dutch. ] To 
make a noiſe like a gooie. 
Birds prune their feathers, geeſe gaggl'e, and 
crows ſeem to call upon rain; which is but the 
comfort they receive in the relenting of the air. 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

May fat geeſe e with melodious voice, 
erries or apple- ſauce. Xing. 

G. adv. | from gay. ] 

1. Airily ; cheerfully. 

2. Splendidly. See GAYLY. 
_ GAIN. . /. | gain, French. ] | 

1. Profit; advantage: contrary to ſs. 

But what things were gain to me, thoſe I count- 
ed loſs for Cbiriſt. Phil. iii. 7. 

Beſides the purpoſe it were now, to teach how 
victory ſhould be uſed, or the gains thereof com- 
municated to the general conſent. Ratcigh's Eſſays. 

Havock and ipoil, and ruin are my gain. Milli. 

It is in praiſe of men as in gettings and gains; 


for light gains make heavy purſes ; for light gains 


come thick, whereas great come but now and 
then. | Hacon ©fſays. 
This muſt be made by ſome governor upon his 
own private account, who has a great ſtock that 
he is content to turn that way, and is invited by 
the gains. Temple. 
Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, 
Ill ſuits his cloth the praiſe of railing well. Dryden. 
Folly fights for Kings or dives for gain. Pope. 
2. Intereſt; lucrative views. | 
That, fir, which ſerves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ſtorm. Sap. King Lear. 
3. Unlawful advantage. | 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them whom 
| 2 Cor. xii. 17. 
If pride, if envy, if the luſt of gain, 5 
If mad ambition in thy boſom reign, 
Thou boaſt'ſt, alas! thy ſober ſenſe in vain. 
. Fitzgerald. 
4. Overplus in a comparative computation ; any 


thing oppoſed to loſs. 


To GAIN, 2. a. | gagner, French. ] 
1. To obtain as profit or advantage. 
Egypt became a gained ground by the muddy and 
limeous matter brought down by the Nilus, which 
tettled by degrees ito a firm land. 
| Brown's Valgar Erraurs. 
He gains, to live as Man, 


Higher degree of life. Milton. 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope. 
| Milton, 


2. To win; not to loſe. 
A leper once he loſt, ard gain d a king. Mit. 
3. To have the overplus in comparative compu- 


If you have two veffels to fill, and you empty | 
|| peror, that I began to conceiye hopes of liberty. 
Sw, ft.) 


one to fill the other, you gain nothing by that. 
Burnat's Theor y of the Earth. 
4- To obtain; to procure ; to receive. 
lacceptance found, which gain'd 
This-anfwer from the gracious voice divine. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


2. To bind by ſome caution or ſurety ; to 


+1 Ons 


6 Al- 


That fide ſome ſmall reflection gain: 
Of glimm'ring air, leſs vex d with tempeſt loud. 
| Milton. 
If ſuch a tradition were endeavoured to be ſet 
on foot, it is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at 
firſt gain entertainment; but much more difficult 
to conceive how ever it ſhould come to be univer- 
ſally propagated. Tillotſon's Sermons. 
For fame with toil we gain, but loſe with eaſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never ali to pleaſe. Pope. 
5. To obtain increaſe of any thing allotted. 
I know that ye would gain the time, becauſe 
ye ſee the king is gone from me. Dan. il. 8. 
6. To obtain whatever, good or bad. 
Ye ſhould not have looſed from Crete, and have 
guined this harm and loſs. ARS, xxvii. 21. 
7. To win againſt oppoſition. 
They who were ſent to the other paſs, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance, gained it. _ Clarendon, 
Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 
And only gains the wealthy client's cauſe. 
 Drydin's Perſeus, 
O love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 
And make my tongue victorious as her eyes. 


Pope. 
8. To draw into any intereſt or party. 
Come, with preſents, laden from the port, 
To gratify the queen and gazz the court. Dry. Virg. 
If Pyrrhus muſt be wrought to pity, 
No woman does it better than yourſelf : 
If you gain him, I ſhall comply of courſe. 


A. Philips. 

9. To obtain as a wooer. 

He never ſhall find out fit mate, but ſuch 
As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake, 

Or whom he wiſhes moſt thall ſeldom gain 
Through her perverſeneſs, but ſhall ſee her gain'd 
By a far worſe. Milton. 
T0. To reach; to attain. 
The Welt {till glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of 
day : ; 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Death was the poſt, which I almoſt did gain: 
Shall I once more be toſt into the main? MHaller. 

Sun! ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 
And when high noon haſt gain d, and when thou 
fall'ſt. | Milton. 

We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 
a very troubleſome march to gain the top of it. 

BE: | Addijon on Italy. 

Thus ſav'd from death, they gain the Pheſtan 
| ſhores, * 

With ſhatter'd veſſels and diſabled oars. Pope's Ody. 

II. To GAIN overs. To draw to another party 
or intereſt. | 

The court of Hanoyer ſhould have endeavoured 
to gain over thote who were repreſented as their 
enemies. | Swift. 

To GAIN. v. u. 

1. To grow rich; to have advantage; to be ad- 
vanced in intereſt or happineſs. 

Thou haſt taken uſury and increaſe, and thou 
haſt greedily gained of thy ne ghbburs by extorti- 
WE Ezek. xxii. 12. 
2. To encroach; to come forward by degrees: 
with on. 

When watchful herons leave their watry ſtand, 
And mounting upward with erected flight, 

Gain on the ſkies, and ſoar above the ſight. 
Dryden's Vir gil. 

So an the land, while here the ocean gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains. Pope. 

3. To get ground; to prevail againft : with on. 
| The Engliſh have not only gained «pon the Vene- 
tians in the Levant, but have their cloth in Venice 
iefelf, : Aadiſen. 

4. To obtain influence with: with oz. 

My good behaviour had gene fo far on the em- 


Gain. adj. [An old word now out of uſe. ] 


GAINER, n. . ¶ from gain.] One Who receives 
1 I 


N or adyaniag 


| 


Handy ; ready ; dexterous. Preface to the Accidence. | 


GA I. 


The client beſides retaining a clear conſcience, 


is always a gainer, and by no means can be at any 
loſs, as ſeeing, if the compoſition be overheard, 
he may relieve himſelf by recourſe to his oath. 
| Bacon's Office of Alienation. 
If what I get in empire 
T loſe in fame, I think myſelf no gainer. 

.nham's Sopby. 
He that loſes any thing, and gets wiſdom by it, 
is a gainer by the loſs. £ Efirange. 

By trade, we arg as great gainers by the commo- 
dities of other countries as of our own nation. 


GRT VL. adj. [gain and full. 
1. Advantageous; profitable. 
He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with 
the luſcious propoſal of ſome gail purchate, 
ſome rich match, or advantageous project. South. 
2. Lucrative ; productive of money. 
Nor knows he merchants gainful care. 
Dt ydens Horace. 
Maro's muſe commodious precepts gives, 
Inſtructive to the ſwains, nor wholly bent 
On what is gainful: ſometimes ſhe diverts 
From ſolid counſels, 
Ga 1NFULLY. adv. | from gainf#l.] Profitably 3 


advantageouſly. 

GatNnrut NESS. n. ſ. [from gainſu).] Profit ; 
advantage. | 

Ga'1NGIVING. nf. [*gainſt and give.] The ſame 
as miſgiving; a giving againſt : as gainſaying, 
which is ſtill in uſe, is ſaying againſt, or contra- 
dicting. Hanncr. 

It is but foolery; but it is ſuch kind of gaingiv- 
ing as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 


GWINLESS. adj. [from gaix.] Unprofitable; 
producing no advantage. 

GaixLESSNJ ESS. u. ſ. [from gainlzſs.] Unpro- 
fitableneſs; want of advantage. 


well as Iaboriouſneſs of the work : miners, bu- 
ried in earth and darkneſs, were never the richer 
for all the ore they digged; no more is the inſati- 
able miſer. t ty 

GN LY. adv. | from gain.] Handily ; readily 3 


To G INS Av. v. g. ['gainff and ſay. ] 

1. To contradict; to oppoſe; to controvert 
with; to diſpute againſt. 

Speeches which gainſay one another, muſt of 
neceſſity be applied both unto one and the ſame 
ſubject. Hater. 

Too facile then, thou didſt not much gaiſay; 
Nay, didſt permit, approve, and fair diſmiſs. Milt. 

2. To deny any thing. 

I never heard yet | 

That any of thoſe bolder vices wanted 

Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, 

Than to perform it fi Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

GarnsA'YER. . ſ. [from gainjay.] Opponent; 
adverſary. "x 

Such as may ſatisfy gair/ayers, when ſuddenly, 
and beſides expectation, they require the ſame at 
our hands. Hoster. 

We are, for this cauſe, challenged as manifeſt 

ainſayers of Scripture, even in that which we read 

r Scripture unto the people. 

It was full matter of cou iction to all gainſayers. 


Hammonds 


gainſayers, but failed of their purpoſe, Fell. 
*GAINST. prep. [ for again.] See AGAINST. 
Tremble, ye nations! who, ſecure before, 
Laugh'd at thoſe arms, that gainſt ouriglves we 
bore D; 3 ters 


| To G iNs T AND. v. a. ['gainft and fand.] To 


withſtand j to oppoſe ; to reſiſt. A proper word, - 
but not in uſe. 
Love proved himſelf valiant, that durſt with 


the ſword of reverent duty ganfandibe force of ſo- 
many enraged defires. 


Sian ys 
 GAVIRISH. adj. | ze nhian, to dreſs-fine, Sax. | 


1. Gavdy ; ſhowy ; fplendid;: 
| Three or four will outrage in appare!, huge 


Iqurs. from. 


hoſe, monſtrous hats, and g, Ale c EY 24 


dexterouſly. Out of uſe. 0 


Others ſought themſelves a name by being is 


Addiſon's Frecbolder. 


Pbikps. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


The parallel holds too in the gainlſſrfs as 


Decay of Pry. 


Hoster 
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A dream of what thou Wwaſt, a g.ir;/Þ flag, 


Bie not denied acceſs, ſtand at her door. 


That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gat. 


G AL 
I call'd thee then poor ſhadow, painted queen, | 


The preſentation of but what I was; 
A mother, only mock'd with two fair babes ; 


To bs the aim of every dangerous ſhot, 
Shak-fpeare's Richard III. 

There in cloſe covert by ſome brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day's gan iſh eye. 

2. Extravegantly gay; flighty. 

Fame and glory tranſport a man ont of himſelf: 
it makes the mind looſe and geiriſh, ſcatters the 
ſpirics, and leaves a kind of ditlolution upon all 
the faculties. h South, 

GA 'TtRiSHNESS. . f, from gairi/h.] | 

1. Finery ; flaunting gaudineſs. 

2. Flizhty or extravagant joy. 

Let your hope be without vanity, or giri/Þneſs 
of 1pirit, but ſober, grave, and filent. 

T:ylor”s Rule of living Holy. 
GAT. ». . [gat, Dutch.] 
1. Away; as, gang your gait, 
Good youth, addreſs thy gait unto her : 

Sha. 


Ailton. 


2. March ; walk. 

Nought regarding, they kept on their gait, 
And all her vain allurements did forſake. F. Quren. 

Thouart fo lean and meagre waxen late, 


Hubberd's Talc. 
2. The manner and air of walking. 
Great Juno comes, 1 know her by her gar. 
| : Shakeſpeare, 
He had in his perſon, in his aſpect, the appear- 
ance of a great man, which he preſerved in his 
gait and motion. Clarendon, 
A third, who'by his gr | 
And fierce demeanour, ſeems the prince of hell. 


Milton. 
Leviathans 
” * . * . * 
Wallowing, unweildy, enormous in their gait. 
| Vilton 
44 * 


I deſcrib'd his way, 
Bent all on ſpegd, and mark'd his airy gait. Mz: 

GALAOGE. . /. A ſhepherd's clog. Not in uſe. 

My heart-blood is well nigh frorne, I fee? ; 
And my galige grown faſt to my heel. Spenſer. 

GALySNGAL. u. ſ. [oolmge, French. ] A me- 
dicinal root. 

The lefler galangal is in pieces, about an inch or 
two long, of the thickneſs of a mar's little fin- 
ger; abrownith red colour, extremely hot and 
pungent. The larger gagangal is in pieces, about 
two inches or more in length, and an inch in 
thickneſs: its colour is brown, with a faint caſt of 
red in it: it has a diſagreeable, but much leſs acrid 
and pungent taſte. Hill, 

GALAXY. 3. * DD . galaxies H r.) The 
milky way; aſtream of light in the ſky, conſiſt- 
ing of many ſmall ſtars. | | 

A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, 
And pavement ſtars, as ſtars to thee appear, 

Seen in the gal. . Milton's Paradije Loft. 

A brown, for which heaven would diſhan«l . 
The gataxy, and ſtars be tann'd. Cleavlland, 

Several lights will not be ſeen, 

If there be nothing elſe between ; 
Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i' th' fy, 
If thoſe be ſtars that paint the galaxy. Coley. 

We dare not uadertake to ſhew what advantage 


zs brought to us by thoſe innumerable ſtars in the 


alaxy. 

GALBANUNI. ». |. 

We meet with ra/5arum ſometimes in looſe gra- 
nules, called drops of tears, which is the pureſt, 
and ſometimes in large maſſes. It is ſoft, like 
wax, and ductile between the fingers ; of a yel- 
lowiſh or reddiſh colour: its ſmell is ſtrong and 
Eifogrecable. It is of a middle nature between a 
gum and a reſin, being inflammable as a reſin, and 
loluble in water as a gum, and will not diſſolve in 
oil as pure reſins do. It is the produce of an um- 
belliferous plant. IIill's Materia Medica. 

It yielded indeed a pleaſant odour, like the beſt 
mvrrh ; as gallarum. Ecclif. xxiv. 15. 


Gait. z. . | gadbling, haſty, ſudden, Germ.] 


Bentley. 


| three pattereroes. 


GAL 


What happy gut? Ye | 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? 

i Shakeſpear C. 
| Winds 
Of gentleſt gal Arabian odours fann'd 
From their ſoft wings, and Flora's earlieſt ſmells, 


| Ali lion. 
Freſh goles and gentle air. Milton, 
| Umbria's green retreats, | 
Where weſtern ga/-s eternally reſide. Aidiiſon. 


GA'LEATED, adj. [ galeatus, Latin.] 

1. Covered as with a helmet. 

A g4l-ated eſchinus copped, and in ſhape ſome- 

what more conick than any of the foregoing. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 

2. [In botany.] Such plants as bear a flower re- 

ſembliag an helmet, as the monkſhood. 

GaLERYCULATE. adj. [from galerus, Latin. ] 
Covered as with a hat. | | 
GTO. n. |. [galiotte, French.] A little gal- 
ley or ſort of brigantine, built very flight and fit 
for chaſe. It carries but one maſt, and two or 
It can both ſail and row, and 
has fixteen or twenty ſeats for the rowers, with 
one man to each oar. 5 . 
Barbaroſſa ſent two notable pyrates with thirty 
galigta, who, landing their men, were valiantly 
encountered, and forced again to their galiots. 

. K uolles's Hiftory. 
GALL. 3. ſ. [ ʒ cala, Saxon; galle, Dutch.] 
I. The bile, an animal juice remarkable for its 
ſuppoſed bitterneſs. | 
Come to my woman's breaft, 

And take my milk for gal, you murthering mi- 


niſters ! Shakeſpeare. 
A honey tongue, a heart of ga/!, 
Is fancy's ſpring, but ſorrow's fall. Shakefpeare. 


This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, 
terming the gall bitter, as their proverb implies 
It's as bitter as gall; whereas there's nothing guſt- 
ably ſweeter ; and what is moſt unctuous muſt 
needs partake of a ſweet ſavour. Harvey. 

Gall is the greateſt reſolvent of curdled milk: 
Boerhaave has given at a time one drop of the ga// 
of an eel with ſucceſs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The part which contains the bile. 

The married couple, as a teſtimony of future 
concord, did caſt the gal of the ſacrifice behind 
the altar. 

3- Any thing extremely bitter. 

Tnher, write, my queen, 

And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you ſend, 

Though ink be made of gal. Shakejpeare's Cymbel, 
Poiſon be their drink | 

Gall, worſe than gal, the daintieſt meat they taſte! 

Shakeſpearc. 

She ſtill inſults, and you muſt (till adore ; 

Grant that the honey's much, the ga// is more. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
4. Rancour; malignity. = 
They did great hurt unto his title, and have left 


a perpetual ga in the mind of the people. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
5. Anger ; bitterneſs of mind. 
Suppoſe your hero were a lover, 

Though he before had ga/l and rage; 

He grows diſpirited and low, 

He hates the fight, and ſhuns the blow. Prior. 

6. A flight hurt by fretting off the {kin. { From 
the verb.] 

This is the fataleſt wound; as much ſuperior to 
the former, as a gangrene is to a gall or ſcratch, 

| Government of the Tougue. 

7. [From ga. 

Galls or galnuts are preternatural and accidental 


only are uſed in medicine, We have Oriental and 
European galt: the Oriental are brought from 
Aleppo, of the bigneſs of a large nutmeg, with 
tubercles on their ſurface, of a very firm texture, 


The European go//s are of the ſame ſize, with 


A wind not tempeſtuous, yet ſtronger than 2 
breeze. rg 8 


- Brown. 


and a diſagreeable, acerb, and aftringent taſte. : 


perfectly ſmooth ſurfaces : they are light, often 


I ſek to heal it only by his wealth. 


tumours, produced on trees ; but thoſe of the oak | 


GAL 


lax texture. They have a leſs auſtere tafte, any 


are of much leſs value than the firſt ſort. The 
general hiſtory of galls is this: An inſect of the 


fly kind wounds the branches of the trees, and in 
the hole depoſites her egg: the lacerated veſſels of 
the tree diſcharging their contents, form a tumonr 
or woody caſe about the hole, where the egg is 
thus defended from all injuries. This tumour alfq 
ſcryes for the food of the tender maggot, produced 
from the egg, which, as ſoon as it is in its winged 
ſtate, gnaws its way out, as appears from the ho!e 


found in the gall ; and where no hole is ſeen, the 


maggot, or its remains, are ſure to be found with. 
in. It has been obſerved, that the oak does not 
produce galls in cold countries: but this obſerva- 


all thoſe excreſcencies which we call oak-apples, 
oak-grapes, and oak-cones, are true galls, though 


1 leſs firm in their texture. Hill, 


Beſides the acorns, the oak beareth gal, oak. 
apples, and oak-nuts. Bacon: Natural !!iſtory, 
Malpighi, in his treatiſe of gals, under which 
name he comprehends all preternatural and mor- 
boſe excreſcences, demonſtrates that all ſuch ex- 
creſcences, where any infects are found, are ex- 
cited by ſome venenoſe liquor, which, together 
with their eggs, ſuch infects ſhed. Ray on the Crea. 
The Aleppo ga/ls, wherewith we make ink, are 
no other than caſes of inſects, which are bred in 
them. Der bun, 

To GALL. v. a. [galer, French. ] 

1. To hurt by fretting the ſkin. 

I'll touch my point | 
With this contagion, that, if I gal him ſlightly, 
It may be death. hakeſpeare's Hami:t, 

His yoke is eaſy, when by us embrac'd ; 

But loads and golls, if on our necks tis caſt. Den», 

A carrier, when he would think of a remeiy 
for his g:2/{ed horfe, begins with caſting his eye up- 
on all things. | Locks 

On the monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke. 

And furious thus, and interrupting ſpoke, 
Tyrant, I well deſerv'd thy galling chain. 
Pope's Liadi 

2. Toimpair ; to wear away. 

He doth object, T am too great of birth; 

And that my ſtate being galld with my expence, 
Shak:jpeart. 

If it ſhould fall down in a continual ſtream like 
a river, it would gal! the ground, waſh away 
plants by the roots, and averthrow houſes. 

N | ' Ray onthe Creation, 

„ Toteaze3 to fret ; to . 

In honour of that action, and to gal their minds 
who did not ſo much commend it, he wrote his 
book. llooter. 

What they ſeem contented with, even for that 
very cauſe we reje& ; and there is nothing but it 
pleaſeth us the better, if we eſpy that it gal 1d 


them. Hookers 
When I ſhew juſtice, 

I pity thoſe I do not know ; 

Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after pa!!. 


All ſtudies here I ſolemnly defy, 


Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke. ' 


Shak-ſpeore's Henry IV. 
No man commits any fn but his conſcience 


ſmites him, and his guilty mind is frequeatly gate 


Io with the remembrance of it. Tilo. 
of uneaſineſs. e 
The Helots had gotten new-heart, and with di- 
vers ſorts of ſhots from corners of ſtreets and 
houſe-windows galled them. Sidutye 
Light demilances from afar they throw, 
Faſten'd with leathern thongs to gi the foe. _ _ 
Dryden's And 
In our wars againſt the French of old, we uſed. 
to gall them with our long bows, at a greater dif- 
tance than they could ſhoot their arrows. Addiſen. 
To GALL. v. n. To fret. g 
I have ſeen you glecking and galling at this gen- 
tleman twice or thrice. Shakeſpeare 


fine dreſs, Spaniſh.] 


| ſpongy, and cayernous within, and always of a 


{ 


1. Gay? 
4 


tion ſhall be confined to the medicinal galls ; for 


Shakeſprarts 


4. To harraſs; to miſchief ; to keep in a ſtate. 


GA'LLANT. adj. [galant, French, from gala 
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GAL 


x. Cay; well dreſſed; ſhowy ſplendid; mag» 
nificent. ; 

A place of broad rivers, 
gally with oars, neither ſhall 


thereby. 


wherein -ſhatl go no 
galant ſhips. paſs 
Iſciab, XXXUL 21. 
The gay, the wiſe, the gallunt, and the grave, 
Subdu'd alike, all but one paflion have. uller. 
2. Brave; high ſpirited; daring; magnanimous. 
Scorn, that aiy ſhould kill his uncle, made him 
feek his revenge in manner ga/lant enough. Sidney. 
But, fare thee well, thou art a gall.nt youth. 


A gall.nt man, whoſe thoughts fly at the highet 

game, requires no further inſight. Digby on the Ou. 
z. Fine; noble; ſpacious. | . 

Tnere are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith; 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 


Make ga/lut ſhew and promile of their m-tal. 


Shak jpears., 


4. Courtly with reſpect to ladies. 

He diſcourſed, how gallant and how brave a 
thing it would be for his highnefs to make a 
journey into Spain, and to fetch home his miltreſs. 


When firſt the ſoul of love is ſent abroad, 
The gay troops begin eg 4 
In gallunt thought to plume their painted wings. 
ka Thomſon. 
GNLLANT. n. . [from the adjective. ] 
1. A gay, ſprightly, airy, ſplendid man. 
| The new proclamation. : 
What it for? 5 
—The reformation of our travell'd gallants, 
"That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and taylors. 


_ Shakeſpeare. 


The go/lats and luſty youths of Naples came 
and offered theraſelves unto Vaſtius. 
 Kiwmllis's Hiftory of the Turks. 
The gallants, to protect the lady's right, | 
Their functions brandiſh'd at the griſly ſpright. 
. Dryden, 
Gal/ants, look to't, you ſay there are no ſprights ; 
But I'll come dance about your beds at nights. 
is Dryden. 
2. A whoremaſter, who careſſes women to de- 
bauch them. 
One, worn to pieces with age, ſhews himſelf a 
young galllunt. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
She had left the good man at home, and brought 
away her gallant. Addiſon's Spectator. 
z. A wooer, one who courts a woman for mar- 
_ riag?. In the two latter ſenſes it has commonly the 
accent on the laſt ſyllab e. 
G LAN TRV. adv. | from gallant] 
1. Gayly ; ſplendidly, | 


2. Bravely ; nobly ; generouſly, - | 3 
You have not dealt fo galluntly with us as we 


did with you in a parallel caſe : laſt year a paper 
was brought here from England, which we or- 
gered to be burnt by the common hangman. Swift, 
Ga'LLANTRY. n. |. ¶ galanterie, French. 
T. Splendour of appearance ; ſhow ; magnifi- 
&e'ce ; glittering grandeur ; oſtentatious finery. 
Make the ſea ſhine with ga!/lantry, and all 


The Engliſh youth flock to their admiral. JYValler, + 


2. Bravery ; nobleneſs; generoſity. 
The eminence of your condition, and the gal- 
dantry of your principles, will invite gentlemen to 
the uſeful and ennobling ſtudy of nature. 
| Glanville's Scepſe Preface. 
3. A number of gallants. | 
Hector, Deiphobus, and all the g4/lantry of 
Troy, 1 would have arm'd to-day. 
4. Courtſhip ; refined addreſs to women. 
The martial Moors, in ga/lanry refin'd, 
Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. 
8 . Glanville. 

5. Vicious love; lendnefs ; debauchery. 

It looks like a ſort of compounding between 
virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed to 
be vicious, provided ſhe be not a profligate ; as if 
there were a certain point where gallntry ends, 


and infamy begins. 6 Swift, 
G&LLEASS. n. f. [ guleas, French] A heavy 
low-built veſſel, with both fails and oars. It car- 


mes three maſts, but they cannot be lowered, as 


> bk *eare. 


( Jarendon. 


S hakeſpeare. 


GAL 
in a galley, Tt has thirty-two feats for rowers; 
and ſix or ſeven ſlaves to each. To carry three 
tire of guns at the head, and at the ſtern there are 
twotire of guns. Diet, 

The Venetians pretend they could ſet out, in 
caſe of great neceſſity, thirty men of war, a hun- 
dred galleys, and ten.gul-afſes. * Addifon on Italy. 

My father hath no leſs 
Than three great argoſies, beiides two gal-aſſes, 
And twelve tight gallies. 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 

GALLON. n./. | galion, French. | A large ſhip 
with four or ſometimes five decks, now in uſe only 
among the Spaniards. | 

# atured thera that T would ſtay for them at 
Trinidado, and that no force ſhould drive me 
thence, except I were ſunk, or ſet on fire by 
the Spanish g:2//cons. Releigh's Apology. 

The number of veſſels were one hundred and 
thirty, whereof galleailes and gal/cons feventy-two, 
zood!y ihips, like floating towers or caſiles. 

Bacon's War ith Spain. 

GALLERY, #. . | gallerie, French; derived by 
Pu Cange from gaizria, low Latin, a fine room. 

1. A kind of walk along the floor of a houſe, 
into which the doors of the apartments open; in 
general, any building of which the length much 
exceeds the breadth. | 

In moſt parts there had been framed by art ſuch 
pleaſant arbors, that, one anſwering another, they 
became a gallery aloft from tree to tree, almoſt 
round about, Which bel gave a perfect ſhadow. 


Sidney. 

And goodly galleries fair overlaid. Spenſer. 
Your gal/l.ry 

Have we paſs'd through, not without much con- 

tent. * Shakeſpeare. 

The row of return on the banquet ſide, let it be 
all ſtately galleries, in which galleries let there be 
three cupolas. Bacon. 

A private gallery *twixt th' apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Denham. 

Nor 1s the ſhape of our cathedrals proper for 
our preaching auditories, but rather the figure of 
an amphitheatre, with galleries gradually over- 

looking each other; for into this condition the pa- 
riſh churches of London are driving apace, as ap- 
pears by the many galleries every day built in them. 
Graunt, 

There are covered galleries that lead from the pa- 
lace to five different churches. Addiſon on Italy. 

2. The ſeats of the playhouſe aboye the pit, in 
which the meaner people ſit. 

While all its throats the gallery extends, 

And all the thunder of the pit aſcends. Pope. 

GA'LLETYLE. u. /. I ſuppoſe this word has the 
ſame import with gal/ipor. 

Make a compound body of glaſs-and gallety/: ; 
that is, to have the colour milky like a chalcedon, 
being a ſtuff between a porcellane and a glaſs. 

f | Bacon's Phyſ. Rem. 
__ GALLEY. a. /. | gala, Italian; galere, Fr. de- 
rived, as ſome think, from ga/ec, a helmet, pig- 
tured anciently on the prow; as others from 
ve, the ſwordfiſh ; as others from gullean, ex- 
preſling in Syriac men expoſed to the ſea. From 
gall:y come galleaſs, gall on, galliot. | | 

1. A veſſel driven with oars, much in uſe in the 
Mediterranean, but found unable to endure the 
agitation of the main ocean. 

Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 
Of ſhips, hulks, galliss, barks, and brigandies. 

. Fairfax. 

In the ages following, navigation did every 
where greatly decay, by the uſe of gallies, and ſuch 
veſſels as could hardly brook the ocean. 

Bacox's New Atlantis. 
| Jaſon ranged the coaſts of Aſia the Leſs in an 
open boat, or kind of ga/l-y. Ralcigh's Hiſtory. 

On oozy ground his gallies moor; 
Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their ſterns to ſhore. 
Dryden. 
| 2. It 18 proverbially conſidered as a place of 
toilſome miſery, becauſe crumwals are condemned 
to row in them. 


. ; 


| High lifted up were many lofty towers, 


— 


ks. th 
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The moſt voluptuous perſon, were he tied ti 
follow his hawks and his hounds, his dice and his 
courtſhips every day, would find it the greateſt 
torment that could hefal him : he would fly to the 
mines and the gallies for his recreation, and to the 
ſpade and mattock for a diverſion from the miſery 
of a continual and uninterrupted pleaſure. South, 

Gy/LLEY-SLAVE, . ſ. | gall:y and flave.] A 


man condemned for fome crime to row in the 


gallics. 

As if one chain were not ſufficient to load poor 
man, he muſt be clogged with innumerable chains: 
this is juſt ſuch another freedom as the Turkiſh- 
galicy-ſlwves do enjoy. Hrambull. 

Harden'd galleyglaves deſpiſe manumiſſion. 

Decay of P iet y. 

The ſurges gently daſh againſt the ſhove, 

Flocks quit the plains, and ga/ley-/laves their oar-- 
Garth» 

Ga/LLIARD. nf. [gaillard, French; imagine 1 
to 5 derived from the Gauiifh ard, genius; and 
8 - 
1. A gay, briſk, lively man; a fine fellow. 
Seldom is a galliard by himſelf. - Ceaveland. 

2. An active, nimble, ſpritely dance. It is in 
both ſenſes now obſolete. 

I did think, by the excellent conſtitution of thy 
leg, it was form's under the ſtar of a galliard. 

Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
There's nought in France 
That can be with a nimble gelliard won: 
You cannot revel intodukedoms there. 
Shak:ſpeare's Henry V. 

If there be any that would take up all the time, 
let lum find means to take them off, and bring 
others on; as muſicians uſe to do with thoſe that 
dance too long galliardi. | Bacon. 

The tripla's and changing of times have an agree- 
ment with the changes of motion; as when ga- 
lard time and meaſure time are in the medley of 
one dance. Bacon. 

GA'LLIARDISE. »n. ſ. [French.] Merriment; 
exuberant gaiety. Not in uſe. 

At my nativity my aſcendant was the watery 
fign of Scorpius : I was born in the planetary hour 
of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that leader 
planet in me: I am no way facetious,. nor diſ- 
poſed for the mirth and galliurdiſe of company. 

Brown's Rel. Med, 

Ga'LL1c1sSM. n. .. A French; from 
gallicus, Latin. ] A mode of ſpeech peculiar to the 
French language: ſuch as, he figwwed in contro- 
verſy ; he le this conduct; he held the ſame 
language that another had Veld before: with many 
other expreflions to be found in the pages of Bo 
lingbroꝶe. 

In the Engliſh I would have Gulliciſins avoided, . 
that we may Keep to our own language, and not. 
follow the French mode in our ſpeech. 

Felton on the Claſicks.. 
| Ga/Li1Ga$KixNs. nf. ¶ Calignæ Gall; Vi ſcorn. 
Sunne“. | Large open hoſe. Not uſed but in lu- 
dicrous language. 

My galliguſeins, that have Jong withſtood 
The Winter's fury, and encreaching froſts, 
By time ſubdu'd, what will not time ſubdue, 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe. Phi lipr. 

GALLIMA'TLA. n. ſ. [ galimathias, French. J. 
Nonfenfe ; talk without meaning. | 

Gatlimatiery.  /. | gallimafree, French. ] 

1. A hoch-poch, or haſh of ſeveral ſorts o 
broken meat; a medley. Hanmer... 

They have made of our Engliſh tengue a galli.- 
maufry, or hodge-podge of all other 8 p 

- g per Oro 

2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous medley. 

They have a dance, which the wenches ſay is a. 


. gallimaufry of gambols, Lecauſe they are not in't. 


„ ſpzare”s Winter's Tale. 
The painter who, under pretence of diverting: 


the eyes, would fill his picture which ſuch varie- 


| 


ties as alter the truth of hiſtory, would make a- 
ridiculeus piece of painting, and a mere N der 2a 


fry of his work. Deden * 
3. It is uſed by Sbaleſpeart ludicrouſiy of a Wo- 


man 


towards Italy. Knolles. 


GAL 
Sir John affects thy wife. | 
—— Why, fir, my wife is not young. | 


—He woccs both high and low, both rich and 


voor; 

He loves the v.{1maufry, friend. Shak:ſprare. 
GL r. n f. ¶galiatte, French.] A ſmall 
ſwitt palley. 7 


_ Earbaroffa departing out of Helleſpontus with 
eighty gellies, and certain galliots, ſhaped his courſe 


GHU or. r. ſ. [gl ye, Dutch, ſhining earth. 
Str, The true derivation is from gala, Spaniih, 
finery. G, or gally-pot, is a fine painted pot. ] 
- pot painted and glazed, commonly uſed for me- 

Cines. 


1] gallowglaſſes : the which name doth diſcover them 


GAM 


fourteen hands high, much uſed in the North; 
probably as coming originally from Galloway, a 
thire in Scotland, 
To Ga'/LLow, v. @. | azxlpan, to fright, Saxon. ] | 
To terrify ; to fright. 1 
The wrathful ſkies 
Gallow the very wand'rers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves. Wo 
| Shakcſpeare's King Lear, 
GAL ow LAss ES. nf, ! 
1. It is worn likewiſe of footmen under their 
fhirts of mail, the which footmen the Iriſh call 


alſo to be ancient Engliſh ; for galhhla ſignifies an 
Engliſh ſervitor or yeoman. And he being ſo arm- 


Plato ſaid his maſter Socrates was like the apo- 
thecary's gallipuis, that had on the outſide apes, 
owls, and ſatyrs; but within, precious drugs. 


| : | Bacon's Apophth. 
Here phials in nice diſcipline are ſet ; 
There g://:p-75 are rang'd in alphabet. Garth. 


Alexandrinus thought it unſafe to truſt the real 
ſecret of his phial and ga/lipor to any man. Spectator. 

Thou that doſt Æſculapius deride, 

And o'er his gal p in triumph ride. Fentum. 
GL oN. ». . [ gela, Latin. ] A liquid meaſure 
four quarts. 
Beat them into powder, and boil them in a gallon 

of wine, in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped. Viſem. Surgery. 

G Loox. . . [ galon, French. ] A kind of 
Cloſe lace, made of gold or ſilver, or filk alone. 

To GA'LLOP. v. . | galoper, French. Derived 
by all the etymologiſts, after Budaus, from x4aT- 
&Zw; but perhaps it comes from gant, all, and 
1 pen, to run, Dutch; that is, to go on full ſpeed. ] 

r. To move forward by leaps ; ſo that all the 
Feet are off the ground at once. 

I did hear 
The gallabing of horſe: who was't come by? 
Shakeſprare's Macbeth. 
His ſteeds will be reſtrain'd, 

But g-/p lively down the weſtern hill. Donne. 
In ſuch a ſhape grim Saturn did reſtrain 

His heav'nly limbs, and flow'd with ſuch a mane, 

When half ſurpriz'd, and fearing to be ſeen, 

The leacher ga//zp'd from his jealous queen. 

| Dryden's Virgil, 

2. To ride at the pace which is performed by 
leaps. ) 

Song ſuch ſtreams of blood as threatened a 

drowning life, we gelle. i toward them to part 

them. ; Sidney. 


They 'gan eſpy 
An armed knigtz towards them ga/l1p faſt, 
That ſeem'd from ſome feared foe to fly. 
Fairy Queer. 
He who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily forward, in 
a courſe that points right, will ſooner be at his 
Journey's end than he that runs after every one he 
meets, though he g/ all day full ſpeed. Locke. 
3- To move very faſt. | 
The golden ſun 
Calli the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus, 
Whom doth time g.://op withal 2? 
With a thief to the gallows. | 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
He that rides poſt throngh a country may, from 
the tranſient view, tell how in general the parts 
lie: ſuch ſaperficial ideas he may collect in gal- p- 
ins Over it. Lotke. 
Glo. . . [from the verb.] The motion 
of a borſe when he runs at full ſpeed ; in which, 
mi Kite ind of a leap forwards, he lifts both his 
forelers yory near at the ſame time; and while 
tlic are in the air, and juſt upon the point of 
cnothing the ground, he lifts both his hind legs al- 
rf} ::t once. Farrier's Dif. 
Gi Lob En. x. . from gullap.] 
t. 4 horſe that gallops. f | 
Mules bred in cold countries are much better to 
ride than horſes for their walk and trot ; but they 
ze commonly rough gollofe „ though ſome of 
them are very fleet. Mo timn's Huſbands y. 
2. Anm that rides faſt, or makes great haſte. 


gallus: in his right hand he was painted holding 


ed in a long ſhirt of mail, down to the calf of his 
leg, with a long broad ax in his hand, was then 


'  Gombuol'd before them. —Miltor's Paredif: Lot 


G AN 
Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 


The King of elfs, and little fairy queen, 

Gambo''d on heaths, and danc'd on ev'ry green. 
EE Drydm, 

| The monſters of. the flood 

. Gombo! around him in the wit'ry way, 

And heavy whales in aukward meaſures play, 

Popr, 

2. Toleap; to ſtart. 4 

is not madneſs 

That T have utter'd; bi ing me to the teſt, 

And I the matter will reword, which madness 

Would pamts! from. S bz ones Halit. 


_ G«'meoL. . /. from the verb. 


I. A ſkip; a hop; a lap for joy. 
A gentleman had got a favourite ſpaniel, that 


pedes gravis armaturz ; and was inſtead of the foot-| would be till toying and leaping upon him, aud 


let was uſed, or almoſt invented. Spenſer on Ireland. 


man that now weareth a corſlet, before the corſ- | playing a thouſand pretty gamtols. —L'? flrany-, 


Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 


2. ¶ Hanmer, otherwiſe than Spenſer.] Soldiers] And beaſts in gambols friik'd before their honeſt 


among the wild Iriſh, who ſerve on horſeback. | 
A puiſſant and mighty pow'r 
Of galloꝛugliiſſes and ſtout kernes, 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. . | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


god. Dr yr, 
2. A frolick ; a wild prank. 
For who did ever play his gamto/:, 
With ſuch unſufferable rambles. Hud:b: n. 
Ga/MBREL. n. . [from gamba, gambare!l, Itid. 


Ga'r.Low. Jn. g. [It is uſed by ſome in the The leg of a horſe. 


Ga'LLows. J ſingular; but by more only in 


What can be more admirable than for the prin- 


the plural, or ſometimes has another plural ga/-| ciples of the fibres of a tendon to be ſo mixed a 
lhauſes. Gaign, Gothick ; zealza, Saxon, 1 to make it a ſoft body, and yet to have the ſtreug h 


Dutch; which ſome derive from gabalus, 


ing the great object of legal ter rour.] | 
1. A beam laid over two poſts, on which male- 

faQors are hanged. | 

This monſter ſat like a hangman upon a pair of 


a crown of laurel, in his left hand a purſe of mo- 
ney. | Sidney. 
I would we were all of one mind, and one 
mind good; O, that were deſolation of gaolers 
and galloauſes. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelinc. 
IT propheſied, if a gallus were on land, 
This fellow could not drown. Shak: ſp. Tempeſt. 
He took the mayor aſide, and whiſpered him 
that execution muſt that day be done, and there- 
fore required him that a pair of ga//ows ſhould be 
erected. ; uyzuurd. 
A poor fellow going to the galloausg, may be al- 
lowed to feel the ſmart of waſps while he is upon 


2. A wretch that deſerves the gallows. 
Cupid hath been five thouſand years a boy. 
—Ay, and a ſhrewd unhappy gel/ws too. 


a rea, of iron? as appears by the weight which the ten- 
Latin; others from FAY high, others from gallu, don, lying on a horſe's pambrcl, doth then com- 
Welſh, power: but it is probably derived like | mand, when he rears up with a man upon bi: 


gallow, to fright, from azzlpan, the gallows, be-] back. Grow, 


GAME. ». /. [ gaman, a jeſt, lflandick.} 

I. Sport of any Kind. | 

We have had paſtimes here, and pleaſing pw, 
| | 2 Shakeſpeare. 
2. Jeſt; oppoſed to earneſt or ſeriouſneſs. 
Then on her head they ſet a garland green, 


And crown'd her 'twixt earneſt and 'twixt gr. 


Spenſer. 
3. Inſolent merriment; ſportive inſult. b 

Do they not ſeek occaſion of new quarrels, 
On my refufal, to diſtreſs me more; 

Or make a game of my calamities > Mitt. Ag. 
4. A ſingle match at play. 
5. Advantage in play. 

Mutual vouchers for our fame we ſtand, 
And play the game into each other's hand, Dry. 
6. Scheme purſued ; meaſures planned. ; 
This ſeems to be the preſent game of that crown, 


Tyburn road. Sc. and that they will begin no other *till they ſee an 
end of this. . Tempi. 


7. Field ſports: as, the chace, falconry. 
If about this hour he make his way, 


Shak-ſprare.| Under the colour of his uſual game, 


empt hy deſtiny from being hanged. T 


Let him be 94{/zws5free by my conſent, 
And nothing ſuffer, ſince he nothing meant. 


tree of terrour ; the tree of execution. 
On gallewſtrees in honour of his deareſt dame. Sper, 


Drops into Styx, and turns a ſoland gooſe. 


Ga'LLowSFREF. adj. [ galluaus and free.] Ex- He ſhall here find his friends with horſe and men. 


o ſet him free from his captivity. 5 
Shak: fpeare's Henry \ J. 
What arms to uſe, or nets to frame 


Dryden. Wild beaſts to combat, or to tame, 
Ga'LLOWSTREE. adj. | rolloes and tree. ] The With all the myſt'ries of that game. Walter. ) 


Some ſportſmen, that were abroad upon gam, 


He hung their conquer'd arms, for more def1me, | ſpied a company of buſtards and cranes. L Ffrangr. 


8. Animals purſued iu the field; animals appro” 


A Scot, when from the galloruſtrce got looſe, priated to legal ſportſmen. 


Hunting, and men, not beaſts, ſhall be his gamers 


Clavelind.} With war, and hoſtile ſnare, ſuch as refuſe 


ee ſ. [ Camba, Italian, a leg.] Spat-{ Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Ait. Tur. LA. 


GAM nA DO. terdaſhes; boots worn upon the 
legs above the ſhoe. | 

The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambedres 
once a week. Demis's Letters, 


There is ſach a variety of game ſpringing up be- 


fore me, that I know not which to follow. 


Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
A. bloodhound will follow the perſon he pur ſuts, 


G LEM. . ſ. [A cant word, I ſuppoſe, for] and all hounds the Particular gam they have in 


g2me or game,. A knave whoſe practice it is to} chace. 


invite the unwary to game and cheat them. 


Arbuthnit 
Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed ſpew 


Ga'MBOGE. ü . /. At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer; 


Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of j I 


j 2 gummy, portly of a _refinous nature, heavy, of] At human hearts we fling, nor ever miſs the gan- 
3 


a bright yellow colour, and ſcarce any ſmell. It 
is brought from Are: and the Eaft-Indies, par- 


and my Chloe take a nobler aim, 
ie“. 


Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, 


ticularly from C:rmbayz, or Cambogia. Hill.} A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 


To GA/MPOL. v. v.  gambiller, French. 
1. To danc*; to ſkip; to friſk; to jump for joy; 


GAa'CLUWAY. % J. A horſe not more than 


to play merry frolicks, | 


Our h:.ughry Norman boaſts that harb'rous name, 
And makes his trembling flaves the royal 2% 
q x q C * 
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Fer, a man of great beauty, who in dreſling and 


: My lord Sands. 


GAM 
$horten my labour, if its length you blame, \ 
For, grow but wiſe, you rob me of __ yo 
g. Solemn conteſts, exhibited as ſpectacles to 


the people. : : 
Erne 541425 are done, and Cæſar is returning. 
y Shakeſpearc. 
Milo, when ent'ring the Olympick game, 

With a huge qx upon his ſhoulders came. Denb. 
To Gam. v. n. ¶Faman, Saxon.) 

1. To play at any ſport. : 

2. To play wantouly and extrayagantly for mo- 


Gaming leaves no rape geen behind it: it 2 
ay profits either body or mind. oc te. 
. ne f. | game and cock. ] Cocks bred 
to fight. ; : ; TY 
They manage the diſpute as fiercely as two 
gamecocks in the pit. Locke, 
Ga/ME-EGC. . . [gameand egg.] Eggs from 
which fighting cocks are bred. N 
Thus boys hatch gum-eggs under birds of prey, 
Ts make the fowl more furious for the fray. Garth. 
GaA/MEKEEPER. =. ſ. [game and krep.] A perſon 
who looks after game, and ſees it is not deſtroyed. 
.Ga/mEtsoME. adj. | from game.] Frolickſome; 
gay; ſportive; playful ; ſportful. 
Geron, though old, yet game/ome, Kept one end 
with Coſma. Sidney. 
I am not g2me/omc 3 I do lack ſome part | 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. 
| Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
The gameſome wind among her treſſes play, 
And curleth up thoſe growing riches ſhort. 
: | Fair fax. 
Belial, in like gam:-/om mood. Milton, 
This gameſome humour of children ſhould rather 
he encouraged, to keep up their ſpirits and im- 
prove their ſtrength and health, than curbed or 
rettramed. EE | Locke, 
Ga/MESOMENESS. adv, [from gam:ſome.] Mer- 
Ti:Y. 
Ga'/MESTER. . [from game.] 
t. One who is viticuſly addicted to play. 
Keep a gamer from the dice, and a good ſtu- 
dent from his book, and it is wonderful. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Fives of Windſor. 
A gam ter, the greater matter he is in his art, 
the worſe man he is. Bacon. 
Gameſters for whole patrimonies play; 
The ſteward brings the deeds, which muſt con- 
vey 
The whole eſtate. Dr yden's Juvenal. 
Could we look into the mind of a common 
gameſter, we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but 
trumps and mattadores : her ſlumbers are haunt- 
ed with kings, queens, and knaves. 
All the ſuperfluous whims relate, 
That fill a female gameſter”'s pate; 
What agony of ſoul ſhe feels 
To ſee a knave's inverted heels. Swift. 
Her youngeſt daughter is run away with a game - 


dancing has no ſuperiour. Law. 
2. One who is engaged at play. | 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentler gaser is the ſooneſt winner. 
Shakeſprare*s Henry V. 
A man may think, if he will, that two eyes ſee 
no more than one; or that a guter ſeeth always 
more than a looker on: but, when all is done, the 
help of good connſel is that which ſetteth buſineſs 
ſtrait. | Bacon. 
3. A merry frolickſome perſon. 46 
You're a merry gameſter, | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
4 A proſtitute. Not in uſe. 
She's impudent, my lord, 
And was a common gam ſter to the camp. 
Shakeſpeare. 
GA MME R. x. . [Of uncertain etymology ; per- 
haps from grard mere, and therefore uſed com- 
monly to old women.] The compellation ot a 
woman correſponding to gaffer: as, Gammer Gur- 
ton's Needle. An old play. 
GAa'MMON. . . ¶gumb ene, Italian.) 


| In thunder leaping from the box, awake 


Addiſon. | 


GAN 
| v. The Buttock of an hog ſalted and dried; the 


lower end of the flitch. 

Alk for what price thy venal tongue was ſold : 
A ruſty gammon of ſome ſey'n years old. Dryden. 
Goanmons, that give a reliſh to the taſte, 
And potted fowl, and fiſh, come in ſo faſt, | 

That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks. 
| |  Dryden's Perſeus. 
2. A kind of play with dice. 
The quick dice, 


The ſounding gammon, Thomſon's Autumn. 
 Ga/mUT. . . [gama, Ttalian.]. The ſcale of 
muſica} notes. 
Madam, before you touch the inſtrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
I muit begin with rudiments of art, 
To teach you gamut in a briefer ſort. Shakeſpeare. 
When by the gan ſome muſicians make 
A perfect ſong, others will undertake 
By the ſame gamer chang'd, to equal it: 
Things ſimply good can never be unfit, 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the (tage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In ſongs aud airs expreſs their martial fire, 


Donne. 


Combat in trills, and in a feuge expire. Addiſon. 
G ax, for began, from gin far begin. 
The noble knight ga feel 
His vital force to faint. Spenſer. 


T GANCH. v. @. | ganciare, from gancio, a hook, 
Italian ; ganche, French.] To drop from a high 
place upon hooks by way of puniſhment : a prac- 
tice in Turkey, to which Szutb alludes in his Po- 
COCRIUS. | 
Cohors catenis qua pia ſtridulis 
Gemunt onufti, vel ſude trans ſinum 
Luctantur acta, pendulive 
| Sanguineis trepidant in uncis. Muſce Argl. 
GN DER. . J. ¶ʒandna, Saxon.] The male of 
the gooſe. 
As deep drinketh the gooſe as the gander. 


One gander will ſerve five geeſe. 
Mortimer Huſbandry. 

To GANG. v. a. | gangen, Dutch; zanzan, Sax. 
gang, Scottiſh.} To go; to walk : an old word 
not now uſed, except ludicrouſly. 

But let them gang alone, 
As they have brewed, ſo let them bear blame. 
| Spen, er. 

Your flaunting beaus gary with their 
open.  Arbuthnot. 

GANG. ». /. [fromthe verb.] A number herd- 
ing together; a troop; a company; a tribe; a 
herd. It is ſeldom uſed but in contempt or ab- 
horrence. 

Oh, you panderly raſcals ! there's à knot, a 
Lang, à pack, a confpiracy againſt me. 

a Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
| As a gang of thieves were robbing a houſe, a 
maſtiff fell a-barking. L' Eſtrange. 
Admitted in among the yang, 
He acts and talks as they befriend him. Prior. 
GA'NGHON. u. /. ¶ French. ] A kind of flower. 
Ainſworth. 

Ga'NcLI1ON. . ſ. [yaeſyNeov.] A tumour in the 
tendinous and nervous parts. 

Boneſetters uſually repreſent every bone diſlo- 
cated, though poſſibly it be but a ganglion, or other 
crude tumour or preternatural protuberance of 
ſome part of 2 joint. Wiſeman. 

Ty, GM RENATE. v. a. [from gangrene.] To 
produce a gangrene; to mortify. _ 

Faris cauterized, gangrenated, ſiderated, and mor- 


eified, become black, the radical moiſturs or vital 


ſulpher ſuffering an extinction. 
Brown's Fulgar Eri curs. 

G AN GRENE. . ſ. [gan grene, Fr. gangrœ na, 
Lat.] A mortification; a ſtoppage of circulation 
followed by putrefaction. 

This experiment may be transferred unte the 
cure of gaxgrenes, either coming of themſelves, or 
induced by too much applying of opiates. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

She ſaves the lover, as we ganzrenes ſtay, » 


4 


By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. aller. 


breaſts] 


F 
G AO 

A difcolouring in the part was ſu an ap- 
proach of a gang rene. Wiſcman's Surgery. 

If the ſubſtance of the ſoul is feſtered with theie 
pathions, the gangrene is gone too far to be ever 
cured ; theſe inflammations will rage to all eter- 
nity. Addiſon's Spectator. 

To GN RENE. v. a. [gangrenery French; from 
the noun. | To corrupt to mortification. 

In cold countries, when men's noſes and ears 
are mortified, and, as it were, gaxyreed with 
cold, if they come to a fire they rot off preſently 
for that the few ſpirits that remain in thoſe parts, 
are ſuddenly drawn forth, and ſo putrefaction is 
made complete. Bacm's Natural Hiſtor y. 

Gangren'd members mutt be lop'd away, 

Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. Dryd. 

To GA/NGRENE. v. n. To become mortified. 

Wounds immedicable 

Rankle and feſter, and gangene 

To black mortification. Milton's Aponifles. 

As phlegmons are ſubje& to mortification, ſo 
alſo in fat bodies they are apt to gangrene after 
opening, if that fat be not ſpeedily digeſted our. 

iſemon's Surgery, 

Ga'/xXCRENOUS, adj. [from gangrene.] Mortified ; 
producing or betokenung mortification. 

The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
veſſels, producing hxmorrhages, puſtules red, 
lead-coloured, black and gangrens:s. 

Arbuthnot on Aliment; 
SAN wax. s. /. In a ſhip, the ſeveral ways 
or paſſages from one part of it to the other. Dic. 

Ga'NCWEEK. . /. [gang and week. ] Rogation 
week, when proceſſions are made to luſtrate the 
bounds of pariſhes. Dia. 

Ga/NTELOPE. I. ſ. [pentlt is only corrupted 

GA'NTLET. from gantelope, gant, all; and 
laopen, to run, Dutch.] A military puniſhment 
in which the criminal running between the ranks 
receives a laſh from each man. 


- But would'ſt thou, friend, who haſt two legs 
Camden's Remains. 


alone, . 
Would ſt thou to run the gantlet theſe expoſe, 
To a whole company of hob»nail'd ſhoes ? 
s Dryden's Tuvenil, 
Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, te 
run the gantlet through the ſeveral claſſes. Locke. 
Ga'xza. n. ſ. [ganſu, Spaniſh, a gooſe. ] A kind 


| of wild gooſe, by a flock of which a virtuoſo was 


fabled to be carried to the lunar world. So 
They are but idle dreams and fancies, | 
And ſavour ſtrongly of the ganza's. Hud:bras, 
GAOL. . . | 2:01, Welſh ; geole, French.] A 
priſon; a place of confinement. It is always 
pronounced and too often written jail, and ſomes 
times poal. | | 
Then am I the priſoner, and his bed my gas. 
. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſs 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol. Shakeſ. Timon. 
If we mean to thrive and do good, break open 
the gaels, and let out the priſoners. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
To GAL. v. a. | from the noun. ] To impriſon j 
to commit to gaol. 
(zaoling vagabonds was chargeable, peſterous, 
and of no open example. Bacon. 
Gr ELI ERV. a. ſ. [goal and deliver.) The 
judicial proceſs, which by condemnation or ac- 
quittal of perſons confined evacuates the priſon. 
* Then doth th' aſpiring ſoul the body leave, 
Which we call death; but were it known to all, 
What life our ſouls do by this death receive, 


Men would it birth of ga»/d-livery call. Davies, 
Theſe make a general gas/d-/tvery of ſouls, not 
for puniſhment. South, * 


GA, ER. . /. [from gao!.] Keeper of a pri- 
ſon ; he to whoſe care the priſoners are com- 
. mitted. | b 

This is a gentle provoſt; ſeldom, when 
The ftceled gaoler is the friend of men. Shakeſpeare, 

I know not how or why my ſurly pasler, 
| Hard as his irons, and infolent as pow'r 
When put in vulgar hands, Cleanthes, 

Put off the brute. Dryden's Clnmencs, 


From the polite part of mankind ſhe had been 


Vor. 1 


N“. 19. 
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GAP 
baniſhed and immured, till the death of her gas- 


Tatler. 
Gar. . . from gape. ] 
i. An opening in a broken fence. 
Behold the deſpair, 
By cuſtom and covetous pates, 
By gaps and opening of gates. Tufſer's Huſbandry. 


With terrours and with furies to the bounds 
And cryſtal wall of heav'n; which, opening wide, 
Roll'd inward, and a ſpacious gap diſclos'd 
Tato the waſteful deep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 

Buſhes are moſt laſting of any for dead hedges, 
or to mend gaps. Mortiner”s Huſbandry, 

I ſought for a man, ſays God, that ſhould make 
up the hedge, and ſtand in the gap before me, for 
the land that I ſhould not deſtroy it. Regers. 

2, A breach. 

The loſs of that city concerned the Chriſtian 
commonweal: manifold miſerics afterwards en- 
ſued by the opening of that gap to 8 that ſide of 
Chriſtendom. Knolles. 

3- Any paſlage. 

So ſtands the Thracian herdſman with his ſpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear, 

And hears him ruſtling in the wood. Dryden. 

4. An avenue ; an open way. 

The former kings of England paſſed into them 
a great part of their prerogatives; which though 
then it was well intended, and perhaps well de- 
ſerved, yet now ſuch a gap of miſchief lies open 
thereby, that I could with it were well ſtopt. 


Spenſer. 
5. A hole; a deficiency. 
If you violently proceed againſt him, miſtaking 


his purpoſe, it would make a great £2. in your 


honour. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Nor is it any botch or gap in the works of na- 
ture. More. 

6. Any interſtice ; a vacuity. 

Each one demand, and anſwer to his part 
Perform'd in this wide gp of time, ſince firſt 
We were diſſever'd. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 

That I might fleep out this great gap of time my 
Antony is aw ay. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To make 'twixt words and lines huge g-2f5, 
Wide as meridians in maps. "Hudibras. 

One can revive a languiſhing converſation by a 
ſudden ſurpriſing ſentence; another is more dexte- 
Tous in ſeconding; a third can fill the gap with 
laughing. Saut. 

7. An opening of the mouth in ſpeech during 
the pronunciation of two ſuccefiive vowels. 

The hiatus, or gap between two words, is cauſed 
by two yowels opening on each other. Pope. 

8. To ſop a Gar, is to efcape by ſome mean 
Mift: alluding to hedges mended with dead nes 
*till the quickſets will grow. 

His policy conſiſts in ſetting traps, 
In finding ways and means, and fopping gaps. Swift, 

9. To fland in the Gar. To make defence; to 
expoſe himſelf for the protection of ſomething in 
dan er. 

What would become of tbe church, if there 
were none more concerned for her rights than 
this ? Who would ford in the giip ? L-#l:y. 

GaP-TOOTRED. adj. [ gap and torth.] Having 
werſtices between the tecth. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, as much as the mincing 1: ady pri- 
oreſs and the broad ſpeaking gup-tcothed wife of 
Bath. Dryden s Fables, Preface, 

To GAPE. v. . [zeapan, Saxon. ] 

7. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 

Some me there are love not a gaping Pig 
Some, that are mad, it they behold a cat. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Gaping or yawning and ſtretching, do paſs from 
man to man; for that that cauſeth gaping and 
Atr<tching is when the ſpirits are a little heavy by 
any vapour. An bathro:. 

She ſtretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
And aſk: if it be time to riſe. | Swift. 
2. To cpen the month for food, as a young bite. 
As callow birds, 
Whoſe mother's kill'd in ſeeking of the prey, 
Cry in their neſt, and Yank ber long away; 


to the cavity of theſe veſicles. 


GAR 


And at each leaf that ſtirs, each blaft of wind, 
Gape for the food which they muſt never _ 5 
yen 

As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, £ 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain, 

Then firſt the martlet meets it in the ſky, 

And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. 
Dryden. 

3. To defire earneſtly ; to crave : with for. 

To her grim death appears in all her ſhapes ; 
The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. 

Denham. 

To thy fortune be not thou a ſlave ? 

For what haſt thou to fear bevond the grave? 
And thou, who gb. for my eſtate, draw near; 
For I would whiſper ſomewhat in thy ear. 

N Dryden's Preface. 

4. With after, 

What ſhall we ſay of thoſe who ſpend their days 
in gaping after court-fayour and preferments ? 

L* Eftrange. 

5. With at. 

Many have gap:d at the church revenues; but, 
before they could ſwallow them, have had their 
mouths ſtopped in the church- yard. South, 

6. To open in fiſſures or holes. 

If it aſſume my noble father's perſon, 
“II ſpeak to it, though hell itſelf ſhould pope 
And bid me hold my peace. Shu. Haml:t. 

May that ground gaps, and ſwallow me alive, 

Where I ſhall Kneel to him that ſlew my father. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

The great horſe-muſſel, with the fine ſhell, 

doth gape and ſhut as the oyſters do. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The reception of one is as different from the ad- 
miſſion of the other, as when the earth falls open 
under the inciſions of the plongh, and when it 
capes and greedily opens itſelf to drink in the dew 
of heaven, or the refreſhments of a ſhower. South. 

The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapes in- 
Cheyne's Fhil, Prin. 

7. To open with a breach. 

The planks, their pitchy coverings waſh'd away, 
Now vield, and now a yawning breach diſplay : 
The roaring waters, with a hoſtile tide, 

Ruth through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden. 

That all theſe actions can be performed by ali- 
ment, as well as medicine, is plain ; by obſerving 
the effects of different ſubſtances upon the Auids 
and ſolids, when the veſſels are open and gape by 
a wound. Arbuthnet. 

8. To open; to have an hiatus. 


There is not, to the beſt of my remembrance, | 


one vowel going on another for want of a cæſura 
in this poem. Dryden. 
9. To make anoiſe with open throat. 
And, if my muſe can through paſt ages ſee, 
That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping fool is he. Koſcommon, 
10. To ſtare with hope or expectation. 
Others will gage t' anticipate 
The cabinet deſigns of fate 
Apply to wizards, to foreſee 
What ſhall, and what ſhall never be. Hud. 
11. To ſtare with wonder. | 
Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, ac- 
cording to the mad imagination of the dawber ; 
and the end of all this to cauſe laughter : a very 
monſter in Bartholomew fair, for the mob to gap? 
at. Dryd:1's Dufreſnoy. 
Where elevated o'er the gaping crowd, 
Claſp'd in the board the perjur'd head is bow'd, 
Zetimes retreat. Gays Trivia. 
12. To ſtare irreverently. 
They have gaped upon me with their mouth. 


Job, xvi. 10. 


GER. 1. }. from gape.] 
1. One who opens his mouth. 
2. One who ſtares fooliſhly. 
3. One who longs or craves. 
The golden ſhower of the diffolved a 
rained well near into every ge, mouth. 
Carew”s Sur vcy of Cornwal. 
Gar, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon: fo Fedgar 
is a happy Weapon; cum; a noble weapon. | 


Gibſon's Camden. | 


to your confellor, that parcel of guts and g. 


G AR 
* To GAR. v. a. [ giera, Iſlandick.] To eaufe; to 


make. Obſolete. It is {till uſed in Scotland. 
Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee greet» 
What ! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn 2 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds to {weet } 
Or art thou of thy loved laſs forlorne. 
Spenſer's Pastoral. 
G RB. 1. /. [ garbe, French.) Ye Monk 
1. Dreſs ; cloaths ; habit. 
Thus Belial, w ith words cloath'd in Teaſon's 
ar by 
Counſel'd ignoble eaſe and peaceful floth. Mil, 
He puts himtelf into the garb and habit of x 
1 of phyſtck, and ſets up. L'Ejtt -ange, 
2. Faſhion of dreſs. 
Horace's wit, and Virgil's ſtate 
He did not ſteal, but emulate ; 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their garò, but not their cloaths did wear. Denhan, 
3. Exteriour appearance. 
This is ſome fellow, — 
Who, having been prais d for bluntneſs, doth af. 
fect 


A fancy roughneſs, and conſtrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. Shakeſpeare's King Lem. 

GEA. 2. /. | garbear, Spaniſh. This ety- 
ga. is very doubtful.) 

The bowels; the offal ; that part of the in, 
wands which is ſeparated and thrown away, 
The cloyed will, 

That ſati ate, yet unſatisfy'd defire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firſt the lamh, 
Longs after for the garbege. Shakeſp. Cymoclint, 

Luſt, though to a radint angel link d, 


Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 


And prey on garbage. $6. 2 eſprare? es Halt. 


- A flam more ſenſeleſs than the rog' ry 


Of old Aruſpicy and aug'ry, 
That out of gar bages of "cattle 
Preſag'd th' events of truce or battle, 
Who, without averſion, ever look'd 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd ? 
Roſcommon, 
When you receive condign puniſhment, yo u run 
WE % 
50 Me. 
Ga/rRBEL., u. ſ. A plank next the keel of a fp. 
Buiky, 
GxARRBIDGE. n. f. Corrupted from garbage. 
All ſhavings of horns, hoofs of cattle, "blood, 
and garbidge, is good manure for land. 
Mo: timers Huſbandry. 
GAa'RBISH. 7./. Corrupted from garbage. 
In Newfoundland they improve their ground 
with the garbiſh of fiſh. Mos timer ; He: 100 „ Ye. 
To GA'RBLE. v. a. | garbellare, ita! ian. To fift; 
to part; to ſeparate the good from the bad. 
But you who fathers and traditions take, 
And garble ſome, and ſome you quite foriake. 5 
Dr No 
Had our author ſet down this command, with- 
out gerbling, as God gave it, and joined mother to 
father, it had raade directly againſt him. ste. 
The underſtanding works to coll: te, combines. 
and gurble the images and ideas, tlie Magi! on 
and Memory preſent fo it. (u, Phil, Via. 
GWRBLER. n. . from garl le.] He who ſcpa- 
rates one part from another. 
A farther ſecret in this clauſe may beſt be di co- 
vered by the projectors, or at leaſt tlie 8 4 Fn it, 
da 57. A Exdwire 
G BOL. n. /. [ garbouille, French; garbug/tsy 
italian, ] Diſorder ; tumult ; uproar. Hanmer. 
Look here, and at thy ſovereign leiſure read 
What garvvl; ſhe awak'd. | 
SHE Pen e's . 2tony ant Clef. 47e. 
GARD. n. ſ. [ga de, French. Warditip; cate; 
cuſtody. 
GARDEN. . ſ. Igardil, Weiſh ; jardin, French; 
giar din, Ita! en. 
1. A piece of ground incloſed, and cultivated * 
with extr.., rdinary care, plaiited with herbs or 
fruits for food, or laid out for pleaſure. 


Thy promites are like Adonis” gar dens, 


Hudibres 


Which one day bloom'd and fruitful were the next. 


Shake * . 
My 
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Wills are gAraeners , 


GAR 


My lord of Ely, when 1 was laſt in Holbourn, 
I ſaw good ſtrawberries in your garden there. 

/ Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
In the royal ordering of gu dens, there ought 


to be garlens for all the months in the year. 


Bacon Efſays. 

In every garden ſhould be provided flowers, 
fruit, ſhade and water. Yemple. 
My garden takes up half my daily care, 


And my fietd-atks the minutes I can ſpare. H. te. 


2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. 
I am arriy'd from fruitful Lombardy, 
The pleaſant garden of great Italy. | 
| Shak-(p. Tan:. of the Shrew. 


3. GAKDEN is often uſed in compoſition for 


b>:t:+:/i5, or belonging to a garden. | 
4. Garden-nould, Monld fit for a garden. 
They delight moſt in rich black gardeu-nmuld, 
that is deep and light, and mixed rather with 
ſand than clay. | Mertimer. 
5. Garden-tilſage, Tillage uſed in cultivating 
gardens, 
Peas and beans are what belong to garden tillage 
as well as that cf the field. Mortimer's Hub. 
6. Gard:n-ware. The produce of gardens. 
A clay bottom is a much more pernicious ſoil 
for trees aud gurden-ware than gravel. Mort. Hub. 
To GARDEN. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To culti- 
vate a garden; to lay out gardens. | 
At firſt, in Rome's. poor age, | | 
When both her Kings and contuls held the plough, 
Or garden d well. | Ben Jonſan's Catiline. 
When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build ſtately, ſooner than to garden finely ; 
as if gz: 4112p were the greater perfection. Þucon, 
GARDEN ER. n. /. [from garden.] He that at- 
tends or cultivates gardens. A 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
f ſo that, if we plant nettles, or 
ſow lettiice, the power hes in our will. Shak. Oth; 
Gardeners tread down any looſe ground, after 
they have ſown onions or turnips. Bac. Nat. Hiſt, 
The gardener may lop religion as he pleaſes. 
Heowel, 
The life and felicity of an excellent gardener is 
preferable to all other diverſions. AFEvelyn's Kal. 
Then let the learned gardner mark with care 
The kinds of ſtocks, and what thoſe kinds will 
bear. Drudlen. 
GARDENING. . .. {from garden. ] The act of 


* cultivating or planning gardens. 


My compoſitions in gardening are after the Pin- 
darick manner, and run into the beautiful wild- 
neſs of nature, without affecting the nicer elegan- 
ties of art. SHecttertor. 

GARE. r. J. Coarſe wool growing on the legs 
of fieep. i | Di. 

G RSM. n. ſ. [Tag; gar gar iſine, 
French.] A liquid form of medicine to waſh the 
mouth with. Quincy. 

Apophlegraatiſms and gargariſus draw the 
rheum down by the palate. Baccu's Nat. Hiſt. 

To GARGARUAE. v. a. [yaeryudge; gargar er, 
French. ] To wath the mouth with medicated li- 


; CJ UOrs, 


Vinegar, put to the noſtrils, or gargarized, doth 
eaſe the hiccough ; for that is aſtringent, and in- 
hibiteth the motion of the ſpirit, Pacon's N. Hiſt. 

This being relaxed, may make a ſhaking of the 
larynx ; as when we garygarizc. | 

Holder Elements of Speech. 

Garcrr. . . A diſtemper in cattle. 

Ihe guet appears in the head, maw, or in 
the linder parts. Meortimer's Huſh. 
70 GA'RGLE. v. a. [ garg:uillir, Fr. gargog- 
lia, Ital. gvrgel, German, the throat.) 

1. %o wafh the throat with ſome ſiquour not 
ſuffered immediately to deſcend. 

Garg twice or thrice with ſharp oxycrate. 

: Has bey. 

The exciſien made, the bleeding will ſoon be 
ſtopt by gui gling with oxycrate. V ſ n, $ urgery 

They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair; 
Next garg le well their throats, Dryden's Per. 

2. To warble ; to play in the throat; An ini. 
proper iſe, 


cells, which contain roundiſh ſeeds. 


GAR 


Thoſe which only warble long, | 

And geg in their throats a ſong. Walter. 

So charm'd you were, you ceas'd a while to 
doat 

On nonſenſe gargłd in an eunuch's throat. Fenton. 

GAE. . /. [from the verb.] A liquour 
with which the throat is waſhed. _ 

His throat was waſh'd with one of the garples ſet 
down in the method of cure. Wiſeman's Ms 

G/xcL10N, n. J. An exſedation of nervous 
zuice from a bruiſe, or the like, which indurates 
into a hard immoveable tumour, Quincy, 

Ga'kGoL. . ſj. A diſtemper in hogs. 

The ſigns of the gargo/ in hogs are, hanging 
down of the head, moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, and loſs 
of appetite. | Mortimer. 

Ga'rLAaNnD. ». ſ. [ garlande, guir land, French. ] 

1. A wreath of branches and flowers. 

Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel-tree, 

A garland made, on temples for to wear; 

for he then choſen was the dignity 
Of village-lord that Whitſuntide to bear. Sidney, 
A reeling world will never ſtand upright, 

'Till Richard wear the garland of his realm. 
—How ! wear the ga lud do'ft thou mean the 
crown? 
—Ay, my good lord. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Then party-colour'd flow'rs of white and red 

She wove, to make a garland for her head. 

98 5 oh Diiyden' Fables. 
Vanquiſh again; though ſhe be gone, 

Whoſe ga lund crown'd the victor's hair, 

And reign ! though ſhe has left the throne, 
Who made thy glory worth thy care. Prior. 

Her gods and godlike heroes riſe to view, 

And all her faded gu lands bloom anew. Pope. 
2. The top; the principal; the thing moſt 
prized. 

With every minute you do change a mind, 

And call him noble, that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your garland. Shakeſp. 


|  GARLICK. . ſ. an, Saxon, a lance; and 


lenk, the leek that ſhoots up in blades. Skinner. 
Allium, Latin. ] 

It. has a bulbous root, conſiſting of many ſmall 
tubercles included in its coats: the leaves are 
plain: the flowers conſiſt of ſix leaves, formed 
into a corymbus on the top of the ſtalk ; and are 
ſucceeded by ſubrotund fruit, divided into three 
Miller. 

Gar lich is of an extremely ſtrong ſmell, and of 
an acrid and pungent taſte. It is extremely active, 
as may be proved by applying plaſters of garlick 
to the feet, which will give a ſtrong ſmell to the 
breath. Hill. 

Garlick has, of all our plants, the greateſt 
ſtrength, affords moſt nouriſhment, and ſupplies 
moſt ſpirits to thoſe who eat little fleſh, Temple. 

*Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove of garlick is a ſacred pow'r : 
Religious nations ſure, and bleſt abodes, 
Where every orchard is o'er-run with gods. 

Tate's Fuvenal. 

Ga'rLIick DPear-tree. n. ſ. 

This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and 
ſeveral other places of America, where it uſually 
riſes to the height of thirty or forty feet, and 
ſpreads into many branches. When the flowers 
tall off the pointal, it becomes a round fruit, 


which, when ripe, has a rough browniſh rind, 


and a mealy ſweet pulp, but a ſtrong ſcent of 
garlick, Miller. 
GA RLIek Wild. u. ſ. A plant. 
GARLICKEA'TER. a. .. | garlick and eat.] A 
mean fellow. 
You've made good work, 
You and your apron men, that ſtood ſo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and | 
The breath of garlickeazrs. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
GARMENT. nf. ¶ guarniment, old French.] Any 


dreſs, 
Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Our of thy garments, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


thing by which the body is covered; cloaths ; | 


| 


| . Our leaf, once fallen, ſpringeth no more ; nei- | 


GAR 
ther doth the fun or ſummer adorn us again with 
the g2rmznts of new leaves and flowers. 


| Ralcigh's Hiftaty. 
Faireſt thing that ſhines below, | 
Why in this robe doſt thou appear? 
Would'ſt thou a while more perfect ſhow, 
Thou muſt at all no garmnt wear. Cowley. 
Three worthy perſons from his fide it tore, 
And dy'd his garment with their ſcatter'd gore. * 
Waller. 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not diſplay 
half the colours that appear in the garments of 'a 
Britiſh lady, when ſhe is dreſſed. Add. Speet. 
Let him that ſues for the coat, i. e. the ſhirt, or 
inner garment, take the cloak alfo, is a proverbial 
phraſe too; for in the truth of the letter, a ſhirt 
is no likely matter of a law-ſuit, and ſignifies an 
unconteſting ſufferance of ſuch ſmall loſſes. 
Kettlewell, 
GA'RNER. . /. [grewer, French.) A place in 
which threſhed grain 15 ſtored up. ; I 
Earth's increaſe, and foyſon plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
For ſundry foes the rural realm ſurround ; 
The fieldmouſe builds her garner under ground : 
For gather'd grain the blind laborious mole, 
In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
To GxRNER. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To ſtore 
as in garners. 
There, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no life. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Ga'rntrT. . ſ. [garnato, Italian; granatus, low 
Latin; from its reſemblance in colour to the 
grain of the pomegranate. ] : 
The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hard- 
neſs, between the ſaphire and the common cry{- 
tal. It is found of various ſizes. Its ſurfaces are 
not ſo ſmooth or polite as thoſe of a ruby, and 
its colour is ever of a ſtrong red, with a plain ad- 
mixture of blueiſh : its degree of colour is very 
different, and it always wants much of the bright- 
neſs of the ruby. Hill. 
The garnet ſeems to be a ſpecies of the carbun- 
cle of the ancients: the Bohemian is red, with 2 
ſlight caſt of a flame- colour; and the Syrian is 
red, with a ſlight caſt of purple. ; 
Wodward's Met. Foffils. 
To GA/RNISH. v. a. [garnir, French. |] 
1, To decorate with ornamental appendages. 
There were hills which garniſbed their proud 
heights with ſtately trees. Sidney. 
All within with flowers was garniſhed, 
That, when mild Zephyrus amongſt them blew, 
Did breathe out bounteous ſmells, and painted co- 
lours ſhew. | . Spenſer. 
With taper light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garniſb, 
Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shak. K. Jobn. 
- Paradiſe was a terreſtrial garden, garniſbed with 
fruits, delizhting both the eye and tatte. Raleigh. 
All the ftreets were garn/hed with the citizens, 
ſanding in their liveries. Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. To embelliſh a diſh with ſomething laid 
round it. ; 
With what expence and art, how richly dreſt! 
Garni/h'd with ſparagus, himſelf a feaſt ! 
Dryden” $ nycnal. 
No man lards ſalt pork with orange- 
Or garniſbes his lamb with ſpitchcok'd eel. . 
King's Cookery 
3. To fit with fetters ; a cant term. 
GA RN ISH. u. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Ornament; decoration ; embelliſhment. 
| So are you, ſweet, 
Eyv'n in the lovely garni/> of a boy. ' 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Matter and figure they produce ; . 
For garniſh this, and that for uſe; 
They ſcek to feed and pleaſe their gueſts. Prior. 
2. Things ſtrewed round a diſh. 
3. [Ia gaols.] Fetters. A cant term. 8 
4. Perfiuncula carceraria ; an acknowledgment ia 
money when firſt a priſoner goes into a gaol. * - 
Ainſewor th, 
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Ex/xxISHMENT. . . from gi ig.] Orna- 
melt; embelliſhment. | 
The church of Sa:ta Guiſtiniana in Padova i- 

a ſound piece of good art, where the materials be- 
ing ordinary ſtone, without any go rw;//ment of ſculp- 
ture, raviſh the beholders. Hatun. 

GRT E. u. ſ. [from garz/7.] Furniture; 
or nament. 

They conclude, if they fall ſhort in garniture of 
ther knees, that they are inferiour in furnitare of 
Weir heads. Government of the Tunguc. 

Plain ſenſe, which pleas'd your ſires an age ago, 
Is loft, without the garmtuwme of ſhow. Granville. 

As nature has poured out her charms upon the 
Female part of our ſpecies, fo they are very aſſi- 
duous in beſtowing upon themſelves the fineſt 
gr nitures of art. Addijon's Spectator. 

GalnOoUs. adj. { from gar — Reſembling pickle 
made of fith. 

In a civit cat an offenſive odour proceeds, part- 
Iv from its focd, that being eſpecially fiſh; where- 
of this humour may be a germs excretion, and 
El:dOus {eparatl.on. Drown. 

GRAN. 2. / Erſe. It imports the ſame as 
ecliing. The word is fill retained in Scot! and. | 
A: ſmall . ie; n 1 5 A Highland horſe, 

- % hich, when broug ht into the North of England, 
takes the name of i 

M hen he comes Forth, be will make their cows 
and gran to walk, if he doth no other harm to]! 
their Periuns, Spenfer, 

Every man would be forced to provide Winter- 
fodder tor his team, whereas common garen, ſhift 
pon grafs the year round; and this would force 
men to the encloſing of grounds, ſo that the race 

of geen, woutd decreaſe. Temple. 
SARREI. z. /. | £44, the tower of a citadel, 
French. 

1. A room on the higheſt floor of the houſe, 

The mob, commiſſion” d by the government, 
Are ſeldom to an empty 2 1 et fent, 

Dryden's Juvenil Sat, 

John. Bull ſkipped from room to room ; ran up 
Fairs and down ſtairs, from the l Kitchen | to the 
2er. A butb. Fo Bull. Fr 

On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade; 
Leaving the arts the ſpacious air, 

With licence to build caſtles there : 
And tis conceiy'd their old pretence, 
Jo lodge in garrets, comes from thence. 

2. Rotten wood. Not in uſe. 

The colour of the ſhining part of rotten wood, 
by day-light, is in ſome pieces white, and in ſome 
pieces inclining to red, Which they call tha white 
and red paret. Bacon. 

GARKETE ER: u. . [from garret.] An inhabi- 1 
tant of a garret. 

GARRISON. . Hirni ng French. ] 

1. Soldiers placed in 2 fortiaed town or caſtle to 
defend it. 


Saft. 


How oft he ſaid to me, | L 
Thou art no folder fit for Cupid's curriſen. Siducy. 
2. Fortified place ſtored with coldiers- 
Whom the cid Roman wall ſo ill confin'd 
With a new chain of gain you bind. Waller. | 
3. The ſtete of being placed in a fortification 
for its de&nce. 
Some of them that are laid in 0ar77/9u will do 
no great hurt to the enemies. Sp enjer on Ireland, 
To GATS ON. v. a {from the neva.) To ſe- 
cure by fortreſſes. 
Otizers thoſe forces join, 
Which g4r7i/5: the conqueſts near the Rhine. t 


D, ydin's Juvenal. a 
ground. 


GARN LIT V. n. ,. { garralitas, Latin. 1 
0 Loclu- city ; incontinence of tenz le; ; inability 
to keep a ſecret. 
Let me here 
Expiate, if poſſible, my crime, 
Shanicful parrw/ty. Ailion's Agon Pre. 
2. The qualty of talking too much; talkativenefs. 
Some vices of ſpeech mutt ca: 'efully be avoided; 
$1 feof all,! 0qu- city o7y gar ru ty. Ray on the Creation, I 
GARRULOUS. a7. le 2 ut, Latin. J Frattling 


held upon the leg. 


coats bruſh'd, and their garters of an indifferent 
knit. 


garters, and other ligatures, to give the ſpirits free 
paſſage. | Ray, 
Swift. 
And all the trophies of his former loves. 


higheſt order of Engliſh knighthood, 


The george, profan'd, hath RE his hoty honour; 


To fill in future times his father's place, 
And wear the gas er of his mother's race. Dryden. 


with a garter. 


xa! #cr ng 
of the body meatured by the girdle. 
It is uſed by Van Ilelmont, and ſecms deſigned to 


ſignify, in general, a ſpirit not capable of being 
coagulated ; 


nation eminent for boaſting. | A boaſt; 
vado. 


= 
| Skinner} To cut deep ſo as to make a gaping 
wound ; to cut with a blunt inſtrument ſo as to 
make the wound wide. 


feated, many of their horſes were found grievouſly 
ga«/hed or gored to death. 


cot and gh with it; but zo carve 


Or ſear'd with burning ſteel. 


And open %% therein; were not his targe, 
+ That broke the violence of his intent, 
The weary ſoul from thence it would diſcharge. 


| Not long diviſible; and from the gaſh 


be proper. 


ga; V and ſcar. 


GAS 


__ age looks out, 
And garrulous recounts the feats of youth, 
Thon ſon. 
GAL RTER. ». ſ. [gardus, Welth ; jartier, Fr. 
from gar, Welſh, the binding of the knee.) 
1. A ſtring or ribband by which the Rocking is 


Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, their blue 


Shak: ſpeare' s Taming of the Shrew. 
When we reſt in our cloaths we looſen our 


Handſome g-1ters at your knees. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 
Pope. 
2. The mark of the order. of the e the 


Now by my george, my garter. 


The groler, blemiſh'd, pawn'd his knightly virtue, 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Yon owe your Ormond nothing but a ſon, 


3- The pr incipal king at arms. 
To Ga/RTER. 2. a. {ir ora the noun.) To bind 


He, being in love, could not fee to garter his 
10ſe. | Shakeſpeores 
A perſon was wounded in the leg, below the 
Py I ſom wg 1 Surgery. 
GART H. n. ſ. [as if girth, from gd. ] The bulk 


Gas. u. . A word invented by the chymiſts.] 


but he uſes it looſely iu many ſenſes. 
Har E 15, 

GASCON A'DE. ». . French; from Gaſe gon, A 

a bra. 


Was it a gaſconad? to pleaſe me, that you ſaid 
our fortune Was increaſed to one hundred a year 
ince I left you? Sevift. 
To Gascona'DR. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
fo brag ; to bluſter. 
GASH. v. a. from hacher, to cut, French. 


T 


Where the Engliſhmen at arms had been de- 


Hayward. 
Wit is a keen inſtrument, and every one can 
a beuutiful 
mage requires art. 771! an. 
Sec me g. aſh" A with knives, 
Rocus' Roy:il Convert. 
Streaming with blood, or over 1 with 
wounds, 
Ie reel d, he groan'd, and at the altar fell. 
A. Philips. 
Gasn. n. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A deep and wide wound, 


He glancing on his helmet, made a large 


Spenſer. 
A perilous g/, a very limb lopt off. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Hamilton drove Newton almoſt to the end of 
he liſts; but Newton on a ſudden gave him ſuch 
gab on the leg, that therewith he fell to the 
[ Hayward. 
But th” ethereal ſubſtance clos'd, | 


A ſtream of nectarous humour iſſuing flow'd. 
Milton, 


2. The mark of a wound, I know not if this 
I was fond of back- ford and cudge! play, and 


now bear in my body many a black and blue 
Arbuthnot. 


"Gas KIN, un J. {from Cofcoignt, Sec GALLI- 


GAT 


] barter, Wide hoſe ; wide breeches. An ol 


ludicrous word. 
If one point break, the other will hold; 
Or, if both break, ey paſs fall. 
Shak:ſpeare's Twelfth Nj 255 
To Wann; v. n. | from gape, Skinner; from x. 75 
Daniſh, to ſob, Jauius. 
1. To open the mouth wide; to catch breath 
with labour. 
The ſick for air before the portal g. 
Dryden's Vi i gil 
They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes; 
But the weak voice deceiy'd their gaſping throits, 
Dr den. 
| The gaſping head flies off ; a purple flood : 
Flows from the trunk. | Dryden's Ani, 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could relpire: 
The breath they drew no longer air, but fre C. Dry. 
A ſcantling of wit lay ging for lite, and groatie 
ing beneath a heap of rubbith, 
Dryden's Spam F, yay, 
The rich countrymen in Auitria were faint and 
24 ping for breath. Broꝛun's Trav, 
Pale and faint, 
He gaſps for breath; and, as his life flows from 
him, 
Demands to fee his friends. Addiſon's Cats, 
2. To emit breath by opening the mouth con. 
vulſively. 
I lay me down to gaſp my lateſt breath ; 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death, 
Dryden. 
He ſtaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, 
And with ſhort ſobs be gaips away his br eath, 
Dr yd ns Au. 1d, 
3. To long for. This ſenſe is, I think, not pro- 
per, as nature expreſſes defire by gaſping. 
The Caſtilian and his wife had the comfort to 
be under the ſame matter, who, ſeeing how dearly 
they loved one another, and gaſped after their li- 
berty, demanded a moſt oxorbitaut price for their 
ranſom. Spectato. 
Gas r. n. ſ. [from the verb ] 
1. The act of opening the mouth to catch breath. 
2. The ſhort catch of breath in the laſt agonies. 
His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 
Is at laſt gaſp. Shakeſpear?” 2 5 Cymbel line. 
Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his laſt; 
And to the lateſt "gaſp cry'd out for Warwick. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry * 
If in the dreadful hour of death, 
Tf at the lateſt gap of breath, 
When the cold damp bedews your brow, 
You hope for mercy, ſhew it now. 
Addiſon's Roſe ann, 
To Gas . v. a. | from zap, Saxon. See Age 
HAS T.] To make aghaſt; to fright ; to ſhock ; to 
terrify; to fear; to affray. 
When he ſaw my beſt alarmed ſpirits 
Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'd to th' encounter 
Or whether gaſted by the noiſe I made, 
Full ſuddenly he fled Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Gas TRICK. adj. [from agg] Belonging to 
the belly. 
Gas TRO/RAPHY. 1. J. [yup and g.] In ftrifte 
neſs of etymology fiznifies no more than ſewing 
up any wound of the belly; yet in common ac» 
ceptation it implies, that the wound of the belly 5 
complicated with another of the inteſtine. 
Sharp” Surgery. 
GASTRO TOoux. 1. / [yep and rr. The > act 
of cutting open the belly, 
Gar. The preterite of get. 
Moſes gat him up into the mount. Ex. xxiv. 19. 
GATE. n. /. Scar, Saxon.) 
I. The door of a city, caſtle, palace, or large 
building. 
Open the gabe of mercy, gracious God! 
My toul flies through theſe wounds to ſeek thee, 
| Shake /peathe 
Gates of monarchs 


Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through, 


And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the fun, Shakeſpeare's Cynbelinte 
2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give a pal- 
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R nowꝰſt thou the way to Dover? 
— Botz tile and gate, horſeway and footpath. 
| . | Shakeſpeare. 
3- An avenue; an opening. 7 
Auria had done nothing but wiſely and politick- 
ly, in ſetting the Venetians together by the ears 
With the Turks, and opening a gate for a long war. 
| £3 Anolles's Hiſtory. 

Ga/TEVEIN. n. ſ. The vena porta. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not 
endure to have trade fick, nor any obſtruction to 
eontinue in the gatevein which diſperſeth that blood. 
Bacon's Honry VII. 

Ga/TEwaY. nf. [gate and way, | A way through 
gates of incloſed grounds. 

Gateways between incloſures are ſo miry, that 
they cannot cart between one field and another. 

Mortimer's Hufbendry. 
D GATHER. v. a. [z3avenan, Saxon. | 

1. To collect; to bring into one place. 

Gather ftones—and they took ones and made 
gn heap. Gen: /is. 

2. To get in harveſt, 

The ſeventh year we ſhall not ſow, nor gather 
In our increaſe, Lv. xxv. 20. 
3. To pick up; to glean. 
His opinions 
Have ſatisfied the king tor his divorce, 
Gather d from all the famous colleges. 
Shakcſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Caſt up the highway, gather out the ſtones. 


Iſciab, Ixii. 10. | 


I will ſpend this preface upon thoſe from vhom 
T have gathered my knowledge; for I am but a 
gatherer. ai. 

To pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he 
mutt gather up money by degrees. Loc le. 

4. To crop; to pluck. | 

What have I done? 

To ſee my youth, my beauty, and my love 

No ſooner gain'd, but flighted and betray'd ; 

And like a roſe juſt goth from the ſtalk, 

But only ſmelt, and cheaply thrown aſide, 

To wither on the ground]! Dryd. Spariſh Fryar. 

g. To aſſemble. 

They have gathered themſelves together againſt 

e. 
5 All the way we went there were gathered ſome 

people on both ſides, ſtanding in a row. 

a Bacon's New Atlantis. 

6. To heap up; to accumulate. 

He that by ufury and unjuſt gain increaſeth his 
ſubſtance, ſhall gather it from him that will pity 
the poor. Proverbs. 

J. To ſelect and take. | 

Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among the 

Heathen, to give thanks unto thy holy name. 
Pſalm, cvi. 47. 

8 Jo ſweep together. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that 
Was caſt into the fea, and gathered of every kind. 

Matthew, xiil. 49. 

9. To collect cheritable contributions. 

10. To bring into one body or intereſt. 

I will garter others to him, beſides thoſe that 
are fathered unto him. J. vi. 8. 

11. To draw together from a ſtate of diffuſion; 
to compreſs; to contract. 1 

Iinmortal Tully ſhone, ? 

The Roman roſtra deck'd the conſul's throne ; 

Chiu his flowing robe he ſeem'd to ſtand, 

In act to ſpeak, and graceſul ſtretch'd his hand. 

Tope. 

12. To gain. 

He gathers round upon her in the chace ; 

Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace. 

Dryden. 

13. To pucker needlework. | 

14. To collect logically ; to know by inference. 

That which, ont of the law of reaſon or of 
God, men probably gathering to be expedient, they 
make it law. 8 Hooker. 

The reaſon that I gather he is mad, 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 2 
Ol his own door being ſhut againſt his entrance. 


Fob. | 


GAU 


Lord had called us. | Acts. 
From this doctrine of the increaſing and leſſen- 
ing of fin in this reſpect, we may gather, that all 
are not alike and equal, as the ſtoicks of ancient 
times, and their followers, have falſely imagined. 
Perkins, 

Return'd 

By night, and liſtening where the hapleſs pair 

Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and various plaint, 

Tlence gather'd his awn doom. 

Aitlton's Paradiſe Loſe. 

Mademoiſelle de Scudery, who is as old as Si- 
byl, is tranſlating Chaucer into. French: from 
winch I gather that he has formerly been tranſlated 
into the old Provencal. Dryden. 

15. To draw together in needlework. 

16. 7% GATHER Breath. | A proverbial expreſ- 
fiou. } To have reſpite from any calamity. 

The luckleſs lucky maid 

A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 

To gather breath, in many nuſeries. 

To Ga'THER. b. u. | 

1. To be condevſed ; to thicken. 

If ere night the outh'rinz clouds we fear, 
A ſong will help the beating ſtorm to bear. 

Dryden's Paſioral;, 
When gating clouds o'erſhadow all the ſkies, 
And 1hoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys! he 
Cries. | Dryazn. 
When th- rival winds their quarrel try, 
South, Eaſt and Weſt, on airy courſers born, 
The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn. 
D. yn. 

Think on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your head, 

And threatens every hour to burſt upon it. 
| Addiſon's Cats. 

2. To grow larger by the accretion of ſimilar 
matter. 

Their ſnow-ball did not gaber as it went; for 
the people came in to them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

z. To afſemble. 

There be three things that mine heart feareth ; 
the flander of a city, the gathering together of an 
unruly multitude, and a falſe accuſation. 

Eccluſ. xxvi. 5. 

4. To generate pus or matter. 

Aſk one, Who by repeated reſtraints hath ſub- 
dued his natural rage, how he like the change, 
and he will tell you *tis no leſs happy than the eaſe 
of a broken impoſthume after the painful gathering 
and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

Ga'THER. a. ſ. [from the verb.] Pucker ; cloth 
drawn together in wrinkles. | 

Give laws for pantaloons, 

The length. of breeches, and the gathers, 

Part cannons, perriwigs and feathers. Hudibras. 

GA'THERER. . f. | from gather.] | 

I. One that gathers ; one that collects; a collec- 
tor. 

Iwill ſpend this preface about thoſe from whom 
I have gathered my knowledge; for I am but a 
gatberer and diſpoſer of other mens ſtuff. 

Woiton's Preface to F'lements of ArchiteFure. 

2. Onethat gets in a crop of any kind. 
fruit, Amos. 
Nor in that land 

Do poiſonous herbs deceive the gatherer's hand. 

| May's Virgil. 

Ga'THERING. n. ſ. [from gather. ] Collection 
of charitable contributions. 

Let every one lay by him in ſtore, that there be 
no gather ings when I come. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

G TEN-TREE. z. ſ. A ſpecies of Cornelian 
cherry. h 

GAUDE. ». /. [The etymology of this word i 
uncertain: Skinner imagines it may come from 
gaude, French, a yellow flower, yellow being tl e 
moſt gaudy colour. Junius, according to his cuſ- 


Douglaſs, to fignify deceit or fraud, from gwvawdrn, 
Welſh, to cheat. It ſeems to me moſt eaſily de- 
ducible from gaudium, Latin, joy ; the cauſe of joy ; 


c/pearee. 
4 


S crſer. 


I was a herdman and a gabe, er of ſycamere 


tom, talks &yw@-; and Mr. Lye finds gaude, in 


| a toben of joy: thence aptly appligd to any thing | 


GAV 


After he had ſeen the viſion, we endeavoured | that gives or expreſſes pleaſure. In Scotland this 
to get into Macedonia, aſſuredly gathering that the | word is till retained, both as a ſhowy bauble, and 


the perſon fooled. It alſo in Scotland denotes a 
yellow flower. ] An ornament ; a fine thing; any 
thing worn as a ſign of joy. It is not now much 
uſed. | 
He ſtole th' impreſſion of her fantaſy, 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, noſegays, ſweetmeats. Shak: ſpe 
The ſun 1s in the heav'n, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gaudes, 
To give me audience. Shakeſprare's King Lear. 
My love to Her mia : 
Is melted as the ſnow ; ſeems to me now 
As the remembrence of an idle garde, | 
Which in my childhood I did doat upon. Shakeſp. | 
Some bound for Guiney, golden fand to find, 
Bore all the gaud:s the ſimple natives wear; 
Some for the pride of Turkiſh covrts deſign'd, 
For folded turbants fineſt holland bear. 
Diyden's Ann. Mirab. 
To GAUDE. v. a. | gaucles, Latin. ] To exult; to 
rejoice at any thing. 5 | 
Go to a goſſip's feaſt, and goude with me, 
After ſo long grief fuch nativity, Shakeſpeare. 
GaUUDERY. . /. [from gaudle.] Finery; oſten- 
tatious luxury of dreſs. f | 
- The triumph was not pageants and gaudery, but 
one of the wiſeſt and noblett inſtitutions that ever 
Was. Harcan's Eiſevs, 
Age, which is but one remove from death, and 
ſhould have nothing about us but what looks like 


a decent preparation for it, ſcarce ever appears, of 


late, but in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and 
utmoſt gaudery of youth, with cloaths as ridiculouſ- 
ly, and as much in the fafhion, as the perſon that 
wears them is uſually grown out of it. Scuthe 
A plain ſuit, fince we can make but one, 
Is better than to be by tarniſh'd gad known. 
Dry dex. 
GAU DIL. adv. [from gaudy.] Showily. 
Ga UDINESS. 2. ſ. [from gaudy. | Showineſs 7 
tinſel appearance. 
Ga. adj. from gaud-.] Showy ; fplendid 3. 
pompous ; oftentatioufly fine. 
Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſt in fancy; rich, nt gaudy ;* 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlets. 
Fancies fond with g-44; ſhapes poſſeſs, 
As thick and numberleſs 
As the gay motes that people the ſun-beams: 
Milton 
A goldfinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hepp'd from ſide to fide. 
| Dr ydene 
The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 
A man who walks directly to his journey's end, 
will arrive thither much ſooner than him who 
wanders aſide to gaze at every thing, or to gather 
every gaudy flower. | Watts. 
It is much to be Jamented, that perſons ſo na- 
turally qualified to be great examples of piety. 
ſhould, by an erroneous education, be made poor 
and gaudy ſpectacles of the greateſt vanity. Law. 
GAU DV. . 2 [ Candi m, Latin.) A ſeaſt; a 
feſtival; a day of plenty. A word uſed in the 
univerſity. 
He may ſurely he content with a fatt to-day, that 
is ſure of a gaudy to-morrow. (heyne. 
Gave. The preterite of p7ve.. 
Thou can'ſt not every day give me thy heart; 
If thou can'ſt give it, then thou never gav'/ it: 
Lovers riddles are, that though thy heart depart 
It ſtay'ſt at home, and thou with loſing ſav'ſt it. 
Donne. 
GVU. . /. Arprovincial word for ground. 
Let it lie upon the ground or gave/ cight or ten 
days. | Mortimer, 
GaveLxITND. 2. /. In law. ] A cuſtom where- 
by the lands of the father are equally divided at 
his death amongſt all his ſons,. or the land of the 
brother equally divided among the brothers, if he 
have na iflug of by own, This cuſtom is of forces 
ö » 
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in divers places of England, but eſpecially in Kent. 


Cowel, 

Among other Welſh cuſtoms he aboliſhed that 
of g.wvelk;nd, whereby the heirs female were utter- 
Iy excluded, and the baſtards did inherit as well as 
the legitimate, which is the very Irith gave“ Kind. 

Davies on Ireland. 

To GAUGE. v. a. [ gauge, jauge, a meaſuring 

rod, —__ It is pronounced, and often written, 
Ds. 

a . To meaſure with reſpect to the contents of a 

veffel 

2. To meaſure with regard to any proportion. 

The vanes nicely ganged on each ſide, broad on 
one ſide, and narrow on the other, both which 
miniſter to the progreſſive motion of the bird. 

Derham' s Phyſi, '0-Theobgy. 

There is nothing more perfectly admirable in 
itſelf than that artful manner in Homer, of taking 
meaſure or gaging his heroes by each other, and 
thereby elevating the character of one perſon by 
the oppoſition of it to ſome other he is made to 
excel. Pope's Efſays on Homer's Battles, 
' GAUGE. u. f. [from the verb.] A meaſure ; a 
Nandard. 

This plate muſt be a gage to file your worm and 
groove to equal breadth by. Moxon's Mech, Exer. 

If money were to be hired, as land is, or to be 
had from the owner himſelf, it might then be had 
at the market rate, which would be a conſtant 
gauge of your trade and wealth. Locke, 

Timothy propoſed to his miſtreſs, that ſhe 
ſhould entertain no ſervant that was above four 
foot ſeven inches high ; and for that purpoſe had 
prepared a gage, by which they were to be mea- 
lured. Arbuthnit's Hiſtory of John Bull. 

GavGeR. . g. [from gange. | One whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to meaſure veſſels or quantities. 

1 hoſe earls and dukes have been privileged with 
royal juriſdiction ; and appointed their ſpecial of- 
flice „ as ſhzriff, admiral, gauger, and eſcheator. 

Carew on Cornwall. 

GAUNT. adj. [As if gewant, from gepaman, 
to leſſen, Sarton.] Thin; lender ; lean ; meagre. 

Oh, how that name befits my compoſition ! 
Old Gu, indeed, and gaunt in being old: 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious faſt ; 

And who abſtuins from meat that is not gaunt? 

For fleeping England long time have I watch'd ; 

Watching brecds leanneſs, leanneſs is all gaunt: 

The pic aſure that ſome fathers feed upon 

Is mv ftrict faſt; I mean my children's looks: 

And therein foſting, thou haſt made me gaunt: 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whote hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

Shak. ſpeare's Richard II. 

Two maſt'ffs, gaum and grim, her flight - pur- 


ad, 
And oft their faſten'd fangs in blood embru'd. 
Dryden's Fables, 

G Ng. adv. | from. gæunt.] Leanly ; flen- 
derly ; meagerly. 

GNM Lr. n. ſ. [ganteler, French.] An iron 
love uſed for W and thrown down in chal- 
lenges. It is ſometimes in poetry uſed for the 
c://z5, or boxing glove. 

A ſcaly gauntiet now, with joints of ſteel, 

Muft ztove this hand. Shake ſpecre” s Heary IV. 

Feel but the gre ad þ- ſoft and rough ; 

This isa grunt ft | Clerteland, 
Some ſhali in q wiftnefs f fo r the goal contend, 

And others a the twangins bow to bend; 

The frong wit iron gown ts arm'd ſhall ſtand, 

Opp wd in combat on the yellow ſand; D/, . 7. 

Whonked, wriciltled beſt, beſmear'd with oil; 
Or who with Save or nook the foil. 

D;ylen's Tables. 


SA 


The funeral of ſome valiant knight 
iy give this thing its proper hent's 
View his two T4714 946 7 theſe declare 
i tau both his hands were us'd to war. Prior. 
Soto repel the Vandals of the ſtage, 
Cur vet'ran bard reſumes his tragick rage; 
Ee throws the gaunutt Otway us'd to wield, 
Aud cails for E. glühen to Judge the field. 
; Southern, 


GAZ 


G vor. v. . [gavotte, French.] A kind of 
dance, | | 
The diſpoſition in a fiddle to play tunes in pre- 
ludes, ſarabands, jigs, and gavs:, are real quali- 
ties in the inſtrument. 
Arbuthnot and Pope'; Mart, Ser iblc1us. 
 Gavze. u. ſ. A kind of thin tranſparent ſilk. 
Silken cloaths were uſed by the ladies; and it 
ſeems they were thin, like gauge. Arbutbnot on Co. 
Brocadoes and damaſks, and tabbies and gauzes, 
Are lately brought over. ; Swift. 
GawK. n. fe [36ac, Saxon. ] 
1. A cuck6w. 
2. A fooliſh fellow. 
ed in Scotland. 
Gawn. u. /. [corrupted for ga. A ſmall 
tub, or lading veſſel. A provincial word. 
GA'WNTREE. n. /. [ Scottiſh. | A wooden frame 
on which beer-caſks are ſet when tunned.. 
GAY. adj. [gay, French.) 
1. Airy; cheerful; merry; frolick. 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently 
play; 
Belinda ſmil' d, and all the world was gay. 
Ev'n rival wits did Voiture's fate deplore, 
And the gay mourn by who never mourn'd before. 
Pope. 


In both ſenſe; it is retain- 


Pope. 


2. Fine ; ſhowy. 

A virgin that loves to go gay. Bar. vi. 9. 

Gar. ». f. [from the adjective.] An ornament ; 
an embelliſhment. 

Moroſe and untraRable ſpirits look upon pre- 
cepts in emblem, as they do upon gays and pic- 
tures, the fooleries of ſo many old wives tales. 


| LE ſtrange. 
28 n. ſ. [gaycte, French; from gay. ] 
Cheerfulneſs; airineſs ; merrimeat. 


2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure. 

And from thoſe gayeties our youth requires 
To exerciſe their minds, our age retires. Denham. 

3- Finery ; ſhow. 

Our gayety and our guilt are all beſmirch'd, 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 

Shak W s Henry V. 

GL. adv. 

1. Merrily ; cheerfully ; airily. 

2. Splendidly ; pompouſly ; with great ſhow. 

The ladies, gaily dreſs'd, the Mall adorn, 

With curious dies, and paints the ſunny morn. Gay. 

Like ſome fair flow” 5 that early Spring ſup- 
| plies, 

That gayly blooms, but ey'n in blooming dies. Pope. 

GA N ESS. n. /. [from gay. | Gayety 3 finery. 
Not much in uſe. 

To GAZE. v. n. dhe, or rather . 
to ſee, Saxon.] To look intently and earneſtly ; 
to look with eagerneſs. 

What ſee'ſt thou there? King Henry's diadem, 
Inchas'd with all the honours of the world: 

If fo, gaz: on. Shakeſp:are's Henry IV. 

From fome ſhe caſt her modeſt eyes below; 

At ſome her gaging glances roving few. Ii. 

G.:2e not on a maid, that thou fall not by thote 
things that are precious in her. Eccluſ"ix. x. 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. /A. 

High ſtations tumults, but not bliſs create; 
None think the great unhappy, but the great; 


Fools gaze and envy; Envy darts a ſting, | 


Which makes a ſwan as wretched as a king. 


To GA k. v. a. To view ſteadfaſtly. 

Straight toward heay'n my wond'ring eyes I 

turn'd, 

And gag'd a ers the 2mple ſky. 
Gaz. u. ſ. [from the verh. 
1. Intent; " regard ; look of eagerneſs or won- 

der; fixed look. 

Being lighten'd with her beauty's beam, 
And thereby fill'd with happy influence, 
And lifted up above the world's gage, 

To ſing with angel's her immortal praiſe, 

Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

If any air of muſick touch their ears, 

You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gage, 

By the ſweet power of muſick. Shake . Mer. of V. 


3 


Milton. 


S pen er. 


Nun g 


; 


tently. 


GEA 


Not a month 


Fore 2 queen dy'd, ſhe was not worth ſuck 


3 
Thon what 8 look'd on now. 
Shak-ſprare's Winter's Tu, 
With ſecret g., 
Or open admiration, him behold, 
On whom the great Cyoator hath beſtow'd 
Worlds. Milton's Paradise l. op. } 

Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as t/ 
our underſtanding, ſoars out of fight, and leave; 
his readers at 2 gaze. Drydea's Pref. to Oui, 

After having ſtood at gage before this gate, . 
diſcovered an inſcription. Addiſon's Freebell 

2. The object gazed on. 

I muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out; 
Made of my enemies the ſcorn and g Se; 
To grind in brazen fetters, under talk, 
With my heav'n-gifted ſtrength. . Milton's ge 

G 5 2 EL. n. ſ. An Arabian deer. 

GEEK. A. ſ. [from gaz-.] He that gazes; 
one that looks intently with eagerneſs or admus- 
tion. 

In her cheeks the vermil red did ſhew, 

Like roſes in a bed of lilies ſhed 
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The which ambroſial odours from them threw, 


And gazers ſenſe with double pleaſure fed. 
Fairy Que, 
I'll flay more gagers than the baſiliſk. 
Shakeſpeare's Fry VI. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gagers ſtrike ; 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. . 
His learned ideas give him a tranfcendent de- 
light; and yet, at th» tame time, diſcover the bie. 


miſhes which the common 1 g4S6r never obſerved. 


at!s's Lopick K. 
GMZE TVU. adj, [gaxe and fall.] Looking in- 
The brightneſs of her beauty clear, 
The ravitht hearts of gag ful men might rear 
To admiration of that heavenly light. 
Sper ar o Nen . 
Ga/zrnuouvxD. u. ſ. [gaze and hound ; canis ga- 


ſorus, Skinner, ] A hound that purſues not by the 
ſcent, but by the eye. 


See ſt thou tle g2zchound ! how with glance ſe- 
| vere _ 
From the cloſe lierd he marks the deſtin'd deer 
; Tiuckeh, 
GA'ZETTE.'». ſ. [gazetta is a Venetian half- 
penny, the price of a news paper, of which the 
firſt was publiſhed at Venice. ] A paper of news; 
a paper of publick intelligence. It is accented 
differently onthe firſt or !. ft ſyllable. 
And ſometimes when the toſs. is ſmall, 
And danger great, they challenge all; 
Print new additions to their feats, 
And emendations in ges. Ihudibroi. 
An Engliſh gentleman, without geography, can- 
not well unde: ſtand a gen. Lach. 
One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that 
does not bring to mind a piece of the ge. 
n 5 Gu rel; 
| Al, all but truth, falls dead-born from de 
preſs; | ES 
Like the laſt Nase tte, or the laſt ad qr et Pope, 
GAZETTE'ER, #. . | from uu. 57 
I. A writer of news. 
2. An officer appointed to publiſh. new by au- 
thority, whom Sci calls the loweſt minitter 
ſtate. 
Satire is no more : I feel it die : 
No g222tteer more innocent than J. 20. 
GAA N Ssf OCE. 3. J. Faxe and fock. ] A per- 
ſon gazed at with ſcorn or abhorrence. 
Theſe things are oflences to us, by making +5 


gazing ſto:bs to others, and objects of their {cos 


and deriſion. 0 
GN. n. ſ. French. ] In fortification pie- 
ces of freſh earth covered with graſs, cut in form 
of a wedge, about a foot long and half a foot thick, 
to line parapets and the traverſes of © oy : 
aiTl:te 
Gran. n /. [x55uang to cloath ; zeapne, furni- 


ture, Saxon. 
1. Furr 
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GEL 


1. Purniture ; accoutrements ; dreſs; habit; 


| ornaments. 


Array thyſelf in her moſt gorgeous ge. 


, 
Fairy Queen. 


When he ſaw her bound, ſtript from her gear, 
Fair fax. 


4 And vile tormentors ready ſaw in place, 
He broke through. 


When once her eye 


3 Hath met the virtue of this magick duſt, 
1 ſhall appear ſome harmleſs villager, 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 


Milton, 
I fancy every body obſerves me as I walk the 


ſtreet, and long to be in my old plain year again. 


| Addiſon's Guardian. 
To ſee ſome radiant nympli appear 
In all her glitt'ring birthday gen, 
You think ſome goddeſs from the ſky 
Deſcended, ready cut and dry. _ Satt. 
2. The traces by which hortes or oxen draw. 
Apolio's ſpite Pallas diſcern'd, and flew to 
Tydeus' ſon ; 

His ſcourge reacht, and his horſe made freth ; 

then took her angry run 

At king Eumelus, brake his gears. 

Chapman's Thad. 
The frauds he learn'd in his fanatick years 

Made him uneaſy in his lawful gears. Dryden. 

3. Stutf Hanmer. 

If Fortune be a woman, ſhe is a good wench 
for this gear. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

4. [In Scotland.] Goods or riches : as, he has 
gear enough. 

5. The furniture of a draught-horſe. : 

Gra/soN. adj. word which I find only in 
Sponſcr.] Wonderful. 

It to Leeches ſeemed ſtrange and gn. 
| ' Hub%:rd's Tale. 

GAT. ». /. [corrupted from fett.] The hole 
through which the metal runs into the mold, 

: : Non Mechanical Exerciſes. 

GECK. u. ſ. [ ʒeac, a cuckow ; geck, German, 
2 fool; gazk, Scottiſh. | A bubble eaſily impoſed 
upon. Hanmer. Obſolete. 

hy did you ſutfer [achimo to taint his noble 
heart and brain with needleſs jealcuiſę, aud to be- 
come the gecꝶ and ſcorn of thother's villainy ? 

: Shakeſpeare” : 2 ynlelint. 
Why have you ſuffer'd me to be impriſon'd, 
And made the moſt notorious ge. and gull 
That e'er invention play'd on? 
| Shake ſpcare's Tauclſeh Night, 

To» GECK. v. a. [from the noun. ] to cheat; 
to trick. 

GBH. term uſed hy waggoners to their horſcs 
when they would have them go faſter, 

Gus. The plural of g2s/e. ; 

GSE. ad}, [from gel, Latin.] What may 
be congealed, or concreted into a gelly. 

Ge'LATINE. adj. | gelatur, Latin.] Formed 

Gr. res þ into a gelly ; viſcous ; ſtiff 
and coheſive. 

That pellucid gelatinaus ſubſtance is an excre- 
ment caſt eff from the ſhoals of fiſh that inhabit 
tlie main. | Woodward, 

You thall always ſee their eggs laid carefully up 
in that ſpermatick g:{:tire matter, in which they 
are repoſited. Derham. 

Ty GELD. v. a. preter. g {d:d or gelt; part. 
Pati. gelded or gelt. [gelten, German.] 8 8 5 

1. Lo caſtrate; to deprive cf the power of ge- 
neration. : 

Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as ſoon as they fall. 

| Tr, 

Lord Say hath g.lded the commonwealth, aud 
mad it an eunuch. Sh ke. Henry VI. 

2. Todeprive of any eſſential part. 

He bears his courſ-, and runs me up 

With ikc advantage or the other ſide, 

Getding th oppos'd continent as much 

As 0. the other {ide it takes from you. 

Shak ſp: ares Henry IV. 


3- To deprive of any thing immodeit, or liable | 


to abjection. 


They were diligent enough to make ſure work, | 


| Ge'LIDNEss, n.'/. {from gelid. ] Extreme cold. 


GEM 
and to gell it fo clearly in ſome places, that they 
took away the very manhood of it. 
Dryden's Preface to Cleomenes. 

Ge'LDtr . f. [from geld.] One that performs 

the act of caſtration. 
Geld later with ge/d-rs, as many one do, 
And look of a dozen to geld away two. Tuſſer. 
No ſow-gc/d:r did blow his horn 

To geld a cat, but cry'd reform. Hudibras. 

Gr'/LDER-ROSE. . . [I ſuppoſe brought from 
Gelderland.] The leaves are like thoſe of the 
maple-tree : the flowers conſiſt of one leaf, in a 
circular roſe form. | Miter. 

The g-/der-roſe is increaſed by ſuckers and cut- 
tings. | Mortimer. 

Gr/r.D1xG. . . from geld.] Any animal caſ- 
trated, particularly an horſe. | 

Though naturally there be more males of horſes, 
bulls, or rams, than females ; yet artificially, that 
is, by making ge/dings, oxen, and wethers, there 
are fewer. Graount. 

The lord lieutenant may chuſe ont one of the 
beſt hories, and two of the beſt geldings; for which 
ſhall be paid one hundred pounds for the horſe, 
and fifty pounds a-piece for the g-/dings. Temple. 

GE'LID. adj. | g:/idu;, Latin. | Extremely cold. 


They flounce. Thomſon's Spring. 
GELVoiry. . . [from gelid.] Extreme cold. 
Diet. 


Diez. 
Gr'LLY. n. ſ. [ gelatus, Latin. ] Any viſcous body; 
viſcidity ; glue; gluey ſubſtance. | 
| My beſt blood turn 
To an infected gelly. Sha beſp. Winter's Tale. 
The tapers of the gods, 
The ſun and moon, became like waxen globes, 
The ſhooting ſtars end all in purple ge/hes, 
And chaos is at hand. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
The white of an egg will coagulate by a mode- 
rate heat, and the hardeſt of animal ſolids are re- 
ſolv..ble again into gellies. Arbuth, on Aliments, 
GELT. 7. /. from geld.] A. caſtrated animal; 
gelding. Not uſed. 
The ſpayed gelts they eſteem the moſt profitable. 
Mortimer 
GELT. z. /. { corrupted for the ſake of rhyme 
from gilt.] Tintel ; gilt ſurface. 
I won her with a girdle of gelt, 
Emboſt with bugle about the belt. 
| Spenſer's Paſioral;. 
Gr LT. The participle paſſive of geld. 
Let the others be gelt for oxen. Mort. Huſbandry. 
GEM. ». /. | cemma, Latin. | 
1. Ajewel ; a precious ſtone of whatever kind. 
Love his fancy drew ; 
And ſo to take the gem Urania ſought. Sidney. 
I ſaw his bleeding rings, | 
Their precious gems new loſt, became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, fav'd him from deſpair. 
S ha 4⁴ Ea" Co 
It will ſeem a hard matter to ſhadow a gem, or 
'vell pointed diamond, that hath many fides, and 
to give the luſtre where it ought. 
Pacham on Drawing. 
Stones of {mall worth may lie unſeen by day; 
But night itſelf des the rich gen betray. 
Coavley, 
The baſis of all gens is, when pure, wholly di- 
aphanovs, and either cryſtal or an adamantine mat- 
ter; hut we find the diaphaneity of this matter 
changed, by means of a fine metallick matter. 
Wrodward. 
2. The firſt bud. : 
From the joints of thy prolifick ſtem 
A ſwelling knot is raifed, call'd a gem; 
Whence, in mort ſpace, icſelf the cluſter ſhows. 
g Denham. 
Embolden'd out they come, 
And ſwell the gen, and burft the narrow room. 
Dryden. 
To GEM. v. a, [ gemma, Latin.) To adorn, as 
with jew21is or buds. | 
To GEM. v. n. gemm, Latin.) To put forth the 


GEN | 
Laft rofe, in dance, the ſtately trees, and ſpread 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit ; or 


gemm'd 
Their bloſſoms. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. : 


Bearing twins. Diet, 
To GEMINATE. v. a. To 
double. Di. 
GeMINA'T10N. ». J. [from geminute.] Repeti- 
tion ; reduplication. 
Be not afraid of them that kill the body: fear 


Semino, Latin.) 


caſt into hell: yea, I ſay unto you, with a geminu- 

tian, which the preſent controverſy ſhews not to 
have been cauſeleſs, fear him. Boyle. 
Ge'MINY. 1. J. ¶ gemini, Latin. ] Twins; a pair; 

a brace; à couple. ö 
I have grated upon my good friends for three re- 
prieves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim ; or 
elſe you had looked through the grate, like a ge- 
miny of baboons. _ » Shakeſpeare. 
A geminy of aſſes ſplit will make juſt four of you. 
Congreve.. 

Ge/Minovs. adj. [geminus, Latin.] Double. ; 
Chriſtians have baptized theſe -geninors births, 
and double connaſcencies, with ſeveral names, as 


From the dgep ooze and geld cavern rous'd, conceiving in them a diſtinction of ſouls. 


Brown's Valgar Frrours. 

Gr/MMARY. adj. [from gem.] Pertaining to 
gems or jewels. * 

The principle and gemmary affection is its tranſ-- 
lucency: as for irradiancy, which is found in many , 
gems, it is not diſcoverable in this. : 

8 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Ge'/MMEoOUS. adj. [ gemmeus, Latin. ] 

1. Tending to gems. i 

Sometimes we find them in the gemmecus matter 
itſelf. SY Wood ard. 

2. Reſembling gems. 

GEMA v. 2. /. [from gem.] The quality of 
being a jewel. Diet. 

Gr/MoTE. 3. ſ. A meeting; The court of the 
hundred. Obſolete. | 

GE'/NLER. 2. ſ. [ genus, Latin; gendre, French. ] 

1. A kind: a ſort. i 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners ;. ſo that if we will ſupply it 
with one gender of herbs, or diſtract it with many, 
the power and corrigible authority of this lies in 
our will. Shakeſp. Othello. 

The other motive, : 

Why to a publick court 1 might not go, 

Is the great love the general genden bare me. 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

2. A ſex. : 

. [In grammar.] A denomination given to 
nouns from their being joined with an adjective in 
this or that termination. Clark. 

Cubitns, ſometimes cubitum in the neutral gen- 
di, ſigniſies the lower part of the arm on which 
we lean. . Ar bibiat. 

Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately, 
changes the words into the maſculine gender. 
Broome. 
To GEN DER. v. a. [engendrer, French.) 

1. To beget. . 

2. To produce; to cauſe. 

Fooliſh and unlearned queſtions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender ſtrife. 2 Tim. ii. 2 3p 

To GEN DEK. Y. n. To copulate; to breed. 

A ciſtern for foul toads: 

To gender in. Shakeſpeare's Cibello. 

Thou Malt not let thy cattle gender with a dis 
verſe kind. J v. XiX. 19. 

GrNEALOCGICAL. adj. from genealogy. | Per- 
taining to deſcents or families; pertaining to the 
hiſtory of the ſucceſſions of houſes. 

G ENA LO GIS T. n. .. PREICES 
French. He who traces deſcents. 

GENEA'LOGY, , f. [ yne and e.] Hiſtory- 
of the ſucceſſion of families; enumeration ot dei: 
cent in order of ſucceſſion; a pedigree. 

The ancients ranged chaos into feveral regions; 
and in that order ſucceſſively riſing one from anos 
ther, as if it was a pedigree or gene. v. | 

 Bernet's Theory, 


* 


2 n-elegiſte, 


fern bud. 


GEN ERABLE. 


GEME'LLIPAROUS. adj. | gemelli and pario, Lat. 


him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to 


Not in ute. * 
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And with a gn, love of conqueſt glows. 


GEN 


Ge/xrnannt. adj. [from gener, Latin.) That 
may be produced or begotten. 

GENERAL. adj. | general, French; generals, 
Latin. | | 

1. Comprehending many ſpecies or individuals; 
Hot ſpecial ; not particular. 

To conclude from particulars to general 1s a falſe 
way of arguing. Bronte. 

2. Lax in ſignification; not reſtrained to any 
ſpecial or particular import. 

Where the author ſpeaks more ſtrictly and par- 
ticulary on any theme, it will explain the more 
looſe and general expreſſions. IFetis on the Mind, 

3. Not retirained by narrow cr diſtinctive limi- 
tat ions. | | 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, conſideræd 
there as ſeparated from time and place, and ſo ca- 
pable to repreſent any particular being that is con- 
formable to it. Locke. 

4. Relating to a whole claſs or body of men, or 
a whole kind of any being. 

They, becauſe ſome have heen admitted without 
trial, make that fault general which is particular. 

Whit gifte. 

. Publick ; compriſing the whole. 

Nor would he deign him burial of his men, 

Till te diſburſed at St. Colmetkill iſle, 
Ten thouſand dollars at our gen, uſe. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Nor fail'd they ta expreſs how much the prais'd, 
That for the general ſafety he deſpis'd 
His own. Milian's Paradiſe Loft. 

6. Not direRed to any fingle object. 

If the ſame thing be peculiarly evil, that gene- 
ral averſion will be turned into a particular hatred 
againſt it. Sprett. 

7. Having relat'on to all. 

The wall of Paradiſe upſprung, 
Which to our general fire gave proſpect large 
Into his nether empire neighb'ring round. Milton. 
8. Extenfive, though not univerſal. 
9. Common; uſual. 
I've been bo'd, 
For that I Knew it the moſt general way. 
Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

To. Cer2] is appended to ſeveral offices: as, 
Attorney Geucral, Suicitor General, Vicar General. 

GENERAL. 2. / 

1. The whole; totality ; the main, without in- 
Aſting on particulars. 

That which makes an action fit to be com- 
mended or forbidden, can be nothing elſe, in gene- 
ral, but its tendency to promote or hinder the at- 


tainment of ſome end. Norris, 
In particulars our knowledge begins, and fo 
Fpreads itſelf by degrees to pracrats, Lncks. 


I have confidered Milton's Paradife Loſt in the 
fable, the characters, the ſentiments, and the lan- 
guage ; and have ſhewn that he excels, in gerers/, 
wnder each of theſe heads. - Adi. 

An hiſtory painter paints man in gerrra/; a por- 
trait painter a particular man, and con{equently a 
defective modc!. | Hevn li. 

2. The publick; the intereſt of the whole. 
Not in uſe. 

Neither my place, nor aught T heard of buſineſs, 
Hath raiſed me from my bed; nor doth the gen- 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief 
Ingluts and ſwallows others ſorrows. | 

Shateſpeare*s Oele. 

3. The vulgar. Not in uſe. 

The play, 1 remember, pleaſed not the million ; 
was caviare to the gentral: but it was, as I re- 


_ecived it, and others, whoſe judgment in ſuch 


matters cricd in the top of mine, an excellent 
play. Shake fprare”: Hunilet. 
4. [G:n»02), Fr.] One that has the command 
ver an army. 
A general is one that hath power to command an 
army. | Locke. 
The gexerals on the enemy's fide are inferior to 
Feveral that once commanded the French armies. 
Addiſon on th: War, 
The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 


Addiſon, 


« 


raliſ/i;zo of Greece. 


tion the gorcrality of his own church; that is, all 


1 


| 2. To produce to life; to procreate. | 


GEN 


Grxtnatrs5 io. u. ſ. [roerillifine, French, 
from general. ] The ſupreme commander, It is 
often rather a title of honour than office. | 

Commiſſion of gererali{/imo was likewiſe given 
to the prince. | Clarendon. 

Pompey had deſerved the name of great; and 
Alexander, of the ſame cognomination, was gene- 
Brown. 

GrxNERA'LITY. . ſ. [generalite, French; from 
gen ral. 

1. The ſtate of being general; the quality of 
including ſpecies or particulars. 

Becauie the curiofity of man's wit doth with 
peril wade farther in the ſearch of things than were 
convenient, the ſame is thereby reſtrained unto 
ſach gencralaties as, every where offering themſelves, 
are apparent to men of the weakeſt conceit. 

Heoker. 

Theſe certificates do only in the gener lity men- 

tion the parties contumacies and diſobedience. 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 

2. The main body; the bulk ; the common 
maſs. 

Neceſſity, not extending to the generality, but 
reſting upon private heads, Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

By his own principles he excludes from ſalva- 


that do not believe upon his grounds. Tilt ſon. 

The gererality of the Englith have ſuch a favour- 

able opinion of treaſon, nothing can cure them. 
Addiſon. 

They publiſhed their ill-natured diſcoveries 
with a ſecret pride, and applied themſelves for the 
ſingularity of their judgment, which has found a 
flaw in what the gezerulity of mankind admires. 

| g Addiſon. 

The wiſeſt were diſtracted with doubts, while 
the gen-ra/uy wandered without any ruler. Rogers, 

GE/XERALITY. adv. [from gencral.] 

t. In general; without ſpecification or exact 
limitation. x | 

I am not a woman to be touched with ſo many 
giddy fancies as he hath generally taxed their whole 
ſex withal. | Shakeſpeare. 

Generally we would not have thoſe that read this 
work of Sylva Sylvarum, account it ſtrange that 
we have fet down particulars untried, | 

| | HBacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Extenſively, though not univerſally. 

3. Commonly; frequently. 

4. In the main; without minute detail; in the 
whole taken together. | 

G-ueraily ſpeaking, they live very quietly. 

Addiſon's Guardian. 

Ccn2rally ſpeaking, they have been gaining ever 
fince, though in their former years they were 
ſmall eaters, yet find their appetites encreaſe with 
their age. . | Þlacknnre. 

GE'XFRALNESS. .n. ſ. [from general, ] Wide 
extent ; though thort of univerſality ; frequency ; 
commonnets. 

They bad, with a general conſent, rather ſpring- 
ing by the gener, lu of the cauſe than of any arti- 
ticial practiſe, ſet themſelves in arms. - Sidney. 

GENERALITY. 2. [from g ncral.] The whole ; 
the totality. | 

The municipal law's of this kingdom are of a 
vait extent, and include in their gencrrality all thoſe 
ſeveral laws which are allowed as the rule of juſ- 
tice and judicial proceedings. h 

Gr/XERANT. . & [ genrransy Latin. ] The be- 
getting or productive power. : 

Some believe the ſoul made by God, fome by. 
angels, and ſome by the generant: whether it be 
immediately created or traduced hath been the 
great ball of contention. Glanvill:'s Scepfis. 

In ſach pretended generations the gencrart or 
active principle is ſuppoſed to be the ſun, which, 
being an inanunate body, cannot act otherwiſe. 
than by his heat. Et | Kay. 

To GENERATE. v. a. [genero, Latin. ] 

1. To beget ; to propagate. | 

Thoſe creatures which being wild generate ſel- 
dom, being tame, generate often. | 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


al: 


GEN 


God created the great whales, and each 


Sou! living, each that crept, which plenteouſly 

The waters generated by their Kinds. Mrltn, 
Or find tome other way to gencrate 

Mankind. : Tilton's Paradiſ: If 
3. To cauſe; to produce. IS 


Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, 
muſt likewiſe generate milk. Arbuthnot on Alina, 

GENERA'TION. #./. { from generate; generate, 
French. ] | 

1. The act of begetting or producing. 

Seals make excellent impretiions ; and fo it 
may be thought of ſounds in their firſt gcx2rative; 
but then the dilation of them, without any new 
ſealing, ſhews they cannot be impreflions. Baca. 

He longer will delay, to hear thee tell 

His generation, ancethe riſing birth 

Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Ain. 

If we deduce the ſeveral races of mankind in 
the ſeveral parts of the world from generation, we 


any place agree upon any civil conſtitutions, to 
aſſemble as ſo many heads of families whom they 
repreſent. | | T emipit, 

2. A family; a race. 

| are a dog. 
hy mother's of my generation: what's ſhe, 
if I be a dog? Shakeſprare's Thun. 

3. Progeny ; offspring. 

The barb'rous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his gener a719n meſſes, 
To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 
Be as well neighbour'd. Shakeſpeare's King Frar, 

4. A ſingle ſucceſſion; one gradation in tlie 
ſcale of genealogical deſcent. | 

This generation ſhall not paſs till all theſe things 
be fulfilled, Matthew, xxiv. 34. 

In the fourth generation they ſhall come hither 
again. Genęſi. 

A marvellous number were excited to tlie con- 
queſt of Paleſtine, which with ſingular virtue 
they performed, and held that kingdom ſome few 
gen rations. . Kaleigb's Hiſinye 

„ An ge.. 

By ſome of the ancients a generation was fixed at 
an hundred years; by others at an hundred and 
ten; by others at thirty-three, thirty, twenty-five, 
and twenty: but it is remarked, that the conti- 
nuance of generations is ſo much longer as they 
come nearer to the more ancient times. Calin. 

Every where throughout all generations and oges 
of the Chriſtian world, no church ever perceived 
the word of God to be againſt it. Hooker, 

Ge/xXERATIVE. adj, | gereratif, French, from 
gener, Latin.) | 

1. Having the power of propagation. 

He gave to all, that have life, a power generg. 
ive, thereby to continue their ſpecies aud kinds, 

R-toichy 5 Hiſtory. 


the nutriment of that geaerative particle, ſo diſpro- 
portionable unto it. Brown, 

2. Prolifick; having the power of production; 
fruitful. 

If there hath been ſuch a gradual diminution of 
the generative faculty upon the earth, why Wes 
chere not the like decay in the production of v.- 
getables ? Bent!iye 

GN RR TOR. n. ,. from enero, Latin.] 3 ae 
power which begets, cauſes, or produces. 

Imagination aſſimilates the idea of the generate 
into the reality in the thing engendered. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errors 

GENERIC AL. } «dj. [generique, French; from 

GENF/RICK. genus, Latin. | That which 
comprehends the genus, or diſtinguiſhes from 
another genus, but does not diſtinguiſh the ſpecies 

The word conſumption being applicable to 2 
proper, and improper to a true and baſtard con- 
ſumption, requires a gener ical deſcription quadrat 
to both. Harvey on Con ſumplioni. 

Thongh wine differs from other liquids, in that 
it is the juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but 2 
general or gencrick difference; for it does not diſe 


tinguih 


muſt imagine the firſt numbers of them, who iu * 


In grains and kernels the greate ſt part is but 
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Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. 1 2 75 


F GEN 
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citiaguin wine from cyder or perry: the ſpecifick 

4 ditterence of wine, therefore, is its preſſure from 
„ tue grape. Watts's Logick. 

FRE Gent /rrcalLty. adv. [from generick. ] With 
Fl : regard to the genus, though not the ſpecies. 
hee have all the effential characters of ſea- 
il XX ſhells, and ſhew that they are of the very ſame 
* XZ ſpecifick gravity with thoſe to which they are ſo 
e, BR grrerically all-ed. ; Woodward. 

x xNERNO“s1T v. . |. | generoſite, French; gene- 


„7 %%, Latin] The quality of being generous ; 

magnanimity; liberality. a 

XX Can he be better principled in the grounds of 

ßͤtrue virtue and genero/icy than his young tutor is ? 
1 Locke on Education. 

It would not have been your genero/ty, to have 
paiſed by ſuch a fault as this. - Locke. 
= GE'/NEROUS. adj. | generoſus, Latin; genereux, 

== French.] | 
112. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 
. 2. Noble of mind; magnanimous ; open of 
== heart. 
5 A venerous virtue of a vigorous kind, 
Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind. 

That gea'ros boldneſs to defend 
An innocent or abſent friend. 

The gira Critick fann'd the poet's fire, 
And taught the world with reaſon to admire. 
88 | Pope. 

Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than 

| good, 2 
With manners pezero:5 a3 his noble blood. 

The gen'rows god who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens ſpirits as he ripens mines. Pope. 

His g-#'r04; ſpouſe, Theano, heav'nly fair, 
Nurs'd the young ſtranger with a mother's 7 

OO. 

Pray for others in ſuch forms, with ſuch length, 
importunity, and earneſt neſs, as you uſe for your- 
ſelf; and you will find all little ill- natured paſſions 
die away, your heart grow great and genere, de- 


Dryden. 
Swift. 


Pope. 


you uſed only to delight im your own. Law, 
3- It is uſed of animals, Spritely; daring; 

courageous. | 
So the imperial eagle does not ſtay 

Till the whole carcaſe he devour, . 

As if his gen'rozs hunger underſtood 

That he can never want plenty of food, 

He only ſucks the taſteful blood. 
Actzon ſpies 

His op'ning hounds, and now he hears their 
cries : 

A gen'rous pack. 

4. Liberal; munificent. c 

When from his veſt the young companion bore 

The cup the gert Jandlord own'd before, 

And paid profuſely with the precious bowl, 

The ſtinted Kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. 

I Faſt by the margin of her native flood, 

= Whoſe wealthy waters are well known to fame, 

2 Fair as the bodering flowers the princeſs ſtood, 

And rich in bounty as the g-n'rous ſtream. 

Rs Heigh on Pharaoh's Daughter, 

8 5. Strong ; vigorous. 

Having in a digeſtive furnace drawn off the ar- 
dent ſpirit from ſome good ſack, the phlegm, even 
in this g-erous Wine, Was copious. Boyle. 

Thoſe who in ſouthern climes complain, 

From Phoebus” rays they ſuffer pain, 

Muſt own that pain is well repaid, 

By gen'rcus wines beneath a ſhade. 

GEe'xrRoUSLY. adv. [from generous.] 

7. Not meanly with regard to birth. 

2. Magnanimoufly; nobly. | 

When all the gods our ruin have foretold, 

Yet generoyfly he does his arms withold. | 

CEN, Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

3. Liberally ; munificently. 

GE'NEROUSNESS. n. .. [from generous, } The 
quality of being generous. 

Is it poſſible to conceive that the overflowing 
gerieroupne's of the divine Nature would create im- 
mortal beings with mean or envious principles? 

Collier on Kindneſs, 

GENESIS. ». /. [yinery;; geneſe, French.] Ge- 


Parnel. 


Swift, 


lighting in the common happineſs of others, as 


Addiſon. 


G E N 


neration ; the firſt book of Moſes, which treats of 
the production of the world. 

GENET. n. ſ. [French.. The word originally 
ſignified a horieman, and perhaps a gentleman or 
knight.) A ſmall-iized, well-proportioned Spa- 
niſh horſe. ; 

You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll 
have courſers for couſins, and gene for germanes. 

| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

It is no more likely that frogs ſhould be engen- 
dered in the clouds, than Spanith genets be begotten 
by the wind. : Ray. 
He ſhews his ſtatue too, where plac'd on high, 
The genet underneath him ſeems to fly. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

GenETHLYACAL. adi. [Y-] Pertain- 
ing to nativity as calculated by aſtronomers ; ſhew- 
ing the configurations of the ſtars at any birth. 

The night immediately before he was lighting 
the art of thoſe fooliſh aſtrologers, and genethlracal 
ephemeriſts, that uſe to pry into the horoſcope of 
nativities. | HowePs Vocal Foreſt. 
| GrNnETHLYACKS. n. ſ. [from 2. The ſci- 
ence of calculating nativities, or predicting the fu- 
ture events of life from the ſtars predominant at 
the birth. 

GENETHLIA'/TICK. . ſ. [Voi N.] He who 
calculates nativities. ] 

The truth of aſtrological predictions is not to be 
referred to the conſtellations: the genethliaticks 


plexion of the perſon. Drummond, 

GEN ETVA. n. . | A corruption of genevre, Fr. 
a juniper-berry. 

We uſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirituous water of 
juniper in the ſhops. At preſent only a better 
kind is diſtilled from the juniper-berry : what is 
commonly ſold is made with no better an ingredi- 
ent than oil of turpentine, put into the ſtill, with 
a little common ſalt and the coarſeſt ſpirit. 

Hill's Mat. Med. 

GENIAL. adj. [genialis, Latin.) 

I. That which contributes to propagation. 

Higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with myſterious reverence I deem. Milton. 
Creator Venus, genial pow'r of love, 
The bliſs of men below and gods above 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. That gives cheerfulneſs or ſupports life. 
Nor will the light of life continue long, 
But yields to double darkneſs nigh at hand; 
So much I feel my genial ſpirits droop. 
Milton s Agoniſtes. 

3. Natural; native. 

It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, 
and genial indiſpoſition. . 

GE'NIALLY. adv, | from genial.] 

1. By genius; naturally. 


ons, and naturally as averſe to others. 
| Glanville's Scepfis, 

2. Gayly ; cheerfully. : | 
_ GENTCULATED. adj. | geniculatus, Latin. 
Knotted ; jointed. | 

A piece of ſome genicu/ated plant ſeeming to be 
part of a ſugar-cane. Mooduar d aon Foſſils. 

GexIcura'riox.. n. . [ geniculatin, Latin. ] 
Knottineſs; the quality in plants of having Knots 
or joints. | | 

Ge'xTo. n. ſ. [ genio, Italian; genivs, Latin.] A 
man of a particular turn of mind. ; 

Some genios are not capable of pure affection ; 
and a man is born with talents for it as much as 
for poetry, or any other ſcience. , Tatler. 

Gr/x1TALS. 2. ſ. [genitalis, Lat.] Parts belong- 
ing to generation. 

Ham is conceived to be Jupiter, who was the 
youngeſt ſon who is ſaid to have cut off the gemtals 
of his father. | rowWn. 

Ge'/N1TING. #./. | A corruption of Janctan, Fr. 
ſignifying Jane or Fant, having been ſo called in 
honour of ſome lady of that name; and the Scot- 
tiſh diale& calls them Janet apples, which is the 
ſame with Janetan: otherwiſe ſuppoſed to be cor- 
1 from Juneting.] An early apple gathered in 
June. | EN 


conjecture by the diſpoſition, temper, and com- 


Brown's Ful. Err. | 


Some men are genially diſpoſed/to ſome opini- | 


G EN 
la · July come early pears and 
gexttings and codlins. 


Ge'/x1TIVE. adj. 


plumbs in frui, 
Bac. 
[genitives, Latin.] In gram- 
mar, the name of a caſe, which, among other re- 
lations, ſignifies one begotten, as, the father of @ 
ſen; or one begetting, as ſon of a father. 
GENIUS. . /. [ Latin; genie, French. ] 
1. The protecting or ruling power of men, pla- 
ces, or things. 
There is none but he 
Whoſe being I do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; as it is faid 
Antony's was by Czſar.  Shak-jprare's Macbeth, 
The gexizs and the mortal inſtruments . 
Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then. 
: Shakeſpeare s Julius Carſar. 
And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe, 
Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, : 
Or th' unſeen genus of the wood, Niilton. , 
And the tame demon that ſhould guard my 
. throne, | . 
Shrinks at a genius greater than his own. Dr;d.e. 
To your glad genius, ſacrifice this day; 
Let common meats reſpectfully give way. Dryd. 
2. A man endowed with ſuperiour faculties. 
There is no little writer of Pindarick who is not 


mentioned as a prodigious genius. Addiſon 
3. Mental power or faculties. Y | 
The ſtate and order does proclaim = 
The genius of that royal dame. Fuller. 


4. Diſpoſition of nature by which any one is 
qualified for ſome peculiar employment. 
A happy gemus is the gift of nature. Dryd. Duff: ci. 
Your majeſty's ſagacity, and happy genius for 
naturai hiſtory, 1s a better preparation for enqui- 
ries of this Kind than all the dead learning of the 
ſchools. Burnet's Theory, Preface | 
One ſcience only will one gerzzs fit; 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit. Pope on Cre. 
The Romans, though they had no great g:niws 
for trade, yet were not entirely neglectful of it. 
Arbuthnot an Coins. 
5. Nature ; diſpoſition. ; 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes, he flurs his 
crimes. Dryden. 
Another genius and diſpoſition improper for phi- 
loſophical contemplations, is not ſo much from the 
narrowneſs of their underſtanding, as becauſe they 
will not take time to extend them. Furn. The, Pref. 
He tames the genius of the ſtubborn plain. Pope, 
GexT, adj. | gent, old French] Elegant; ſoft; 
gentle ; polite. A word now diſuſed. . 
Veſpañan with great ſpoil and rage, 
Forewaſted all: till Genuiſſa gen- Es 
Perſuaded him to ceaſe. Fairy Queen, 
She that was noble, wiſe, as fair and g, 
Caſt hew ſhe might their harmleſs lives pre- 
ſerve. * Fair fax. 
GENTE'EL. adj. | gentil, French. | 
r. Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil. ; 
He had a genteclar manner of binding the chains 
of this Kingdom than moſt of his predeceſſors. 
Swift to (ray, 
Their poets have no notion of gente comedy, 
and fall into the moſt filthy double meanings whea 
they have a mind to make their audience merry. 
| Addiſon on Italy, 
2. Graceful in mien. * 
So ſpruce that he can never be genteel. Tutler. 
3. Elegantly dreſſed. 3 Fs 
Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are 
not able to be always ſo genteel, and ſo conſtant at 
all places of pleaſure and expence. La. 
GExNTE'ELLY. adv, | from gentecl. ) 8 
1. Elegantly; politely. 5 
Thoſe that would be genteclly learned, need not 
purchaſe it at the dear rate of being atheiſts. 
5 oo Glanvill/s Scepfis, Preface. 
After a long fatigue of cating and drinking, and 
babling, he concludes the great work of dining 


zenteelly, South... 
2. Gracefully ; handſomely. 8 
GExTE'ELNESS, n. ſ. [from genteel.] wy 
1. Elegance; gracefvilneſs; politeneſs. 
Vor. I. N®. 29. s A He 


ä 
7 8 * 


GEN | 

He had a genius full of genteelneſt and fpirit, have 
Ing nothing that was ungraceful in his poſtures 
add dreſſes. Dr yden's Daß ſuay. 

Parmegiano has dignified the gte nα of mo- 
dern effeminacy, by uniting it with the fimplicity 
of the ancients, and the grandeur and ſeverity of 
Michael Angelo. Reynolds. 

2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 

GN TIAN. 2. ſ. | gentiane, French; gentiana, La- 
tin. ] Felwort or baldmony. | 

The root of gentian is large and long, of a toler- 
ably firm texture, and remarkably tough : it has a 
Fiintiſh and difagreeable ſmell, and an extremely 
bitter taſte. Hits Mut. Med. 

If it be fiſtulous, and the orifice ſmall, dilate 
it with gentian roots. Wif-man's Surgery, 

GEXTIANE'LLA. n. ſ. A Kind of blue colour. 

GENTILE. . /. f gentilis, Latin.) 

I. One of an uncovenanted nation; one who 
knows not the true God. 

Tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul that 
doeth evil, of the Jew firſt, and alſo of the gentil. 

f Romans, il. 2. 

' Gentiles or infidels, in thoſe actions, upon both 
the ſpiritual and temporal good, have been in one 
Purſuit conjoined. Bacon. 

2- A perſon of rank. Obſolete. 

Fine Baſil deſireth it may be her lot 
To grow, as a gilliflower, trim in her pot; 

That ladies and gentiles, for whom we do ſerve, 
May help him as needeth, poor life to preſerve. 
Tuſſer. 

GENTILE'SSE. n. ſ. [Fr.] Complaiſance ; ci- 
vVility. Not uſed. 

She with her wedding-cloaths undreſſes 

Her complaiſance and gerti/eſes, Hudibras. 
 Gr'xXTILISM. . /. | gentiliſme, French; from 
gentil-,] Heatheniſm ; paganiſm. 

If invocation of faints had been produced in the 
apoſtolical times, it would have looked like the 
introducing of ger::l;ſm again, Stilling flect. 

GEeNTILYTIOUS. adj. | gertilitivs, Latin. 

1. Endemigl ; peculiar to a nation. 

That an unſavory odour is gentz/itz9u5, or national 
unto the Jews, reaſon or ſenſe will not induce. 

Brown. 

2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 

The common cauſe of this diſtemper is a parti- 
eular and perhaps gert:/:ti2us diſpoſition of body. 

Afrkiuhnut. 

GenTVLITY. . f. [gentiite, French; from 
gentil, French; gentilis, Latin. | 

1. Good extraction; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulneſs of mien; 
nicety of taſte. | 

2. Gentry ; the claſs of perſons well born. 

Gavelkind muſt needs, in the end, make a poor 
gentility. | Davies an Irelund. 

4. Paganiſm ; heatheniſm, 

When people began to eſpy the falſhood of ora- 
cles, whercupon all gertz/ity was built, their hearts 
were utterly averted from it. Hooker. 

GENTLE. ad. | gentilis, Latin. ] 

1. Well born; well deſcended; ancient, though 
Not noble. 

They entering and Killing all of the gentle and 
rich faction, for honeſty ſake broke open all pri- 
ſons. Cp Sidhcy. 

Theſe are the ſtudies wherein our noble and 
gent]: youth ought to beſtow their time. 

Ailten on Falucatien. 
Of gentle blood, part ſhed in honour's cauſe, 

Each parent ſprung. Pope. 

2. Soft; bland ; mild; tame; week; peaceable 

1 am one of thoſe gte ones that will uſe the 
devil birnſelf with curteſy. SHH. Twelfth Ng. 

Her voice was ever ſoft, 
Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman. 
Shakeſpeare. 
As gende, and as jocurd, as to jeſt, 
Go | to fight. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
A virtuous and a gobd man, reverend in con- 
veration, and gentle in condition. 
| | 2 Maccabecs, xv. 12. 

The genie heart on earth is proy'd unkind. 


GEN 

Vour change was wiſe ; for, had ſhe been deny'd, 
A ſwift revenge had follow'd from her pride: 
You from my gentle nature had no fears; 
All my revenge is only in my tears. Dry. Ind. Emp. 

He had ſuch a gentle method of reproving their 
faults, that they were not ſo much afraid as aſhamed 
to repeat them. | Altterbury. 

3. Soothing ; pacifick. 

And though this fenſe firſt gentle muſick found, 


Her proper object is the ſpeech of men. Dag iss. 


GE'STLE. 2. J. 


i. A gentleman; a man of birth. Now ont of | 


uſe. 
Gentl:s, do not reprehend ; 
If your will pardon, we will mend. 
Where is my lovely bride ? 
How does my father? Genes, meth inks you 
| frown. 
2. A particular kind of worm. 
He will in the three hot months bite at a flag- 
worm, or at a green gentle. Walton's Anglir. 
To GE'NTLE. v. a. To make gentle; to raiſe 
from the vulgar. Obſolete. 
He to- day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother ; be he never fo vile, + 
This day ſhall gende his condition. Shakef. Henry V. 
Gr/XTLEFOLK. . g. [gentle and folk. ] Perſons. 
diſtinguiſhed by their birth from the vulgar. 
The queen's Kindred are made gertlefolk. | 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Gentlefolks will not care for the remainder of a 
battle of wine; therefore ſet a freſh one before 
them. f 5 ; Swift. 
GE'/NTLEMAN. . ſ. [gentlebomme, F rench; 
gent le buomo, Italian; that is, homo gentilis, a man of 


8 hakeſp. 


anceſtry. All other derivations ſeem to be whim- | 


fe. 7] - 
1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, though 
not noble. ny 
A civil war was within the bowels of that ſtate, 
between the gentleman and the peaſants. Sidney. 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins ; I was a gentleman. 
; Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
He hither came a private gentleman, 
But young and brave, and of a family 
Ancient and noble. Otway's Orphan, 
You ſay a long deſcended race | 
Makes gen//:7en, and that your high degree 
Is much diſparag'd to be match'd with me. Dryden. 
2. A man raiſed aboye the vulgar by his charac- 
ter or poſt. Fr 
Inquire me out ſome mean-born gen!/cman, 
Whom I will marry ſtrait to Clarence' daughter. 
f _ Shakeſpeare. 
He is fo far from defiring to be uſed as a gene- 
man, that he deſires to be uſed as the ſervant - all. 
- ; T. 
3. A term of complaiſance ; ſometimes ironical. 
The ſame gentlemen who have fixed this piece of 
morality on the three naked ſiſters dancing hand 
in hand, would have found out as good a one had 


covered from head to foot. Addiſon. 
4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon of a 
man of rank. h 
Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up 
his chancelorthip, came to his wife's pew, and uſed 
the uſual words of his gentleman uſher, Madam, my 
lord is gone. Camden. 
Let be call'd before us "1 
That gent/cman of Buckingham's in perſon. 
: Shak-ſpeare's Henry VIII. 
5. It is uſed of any man however high. 
The earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the moſt valiant gert/eman. 


The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. 
Shakeſpeare. 
GENTLEMANLYKE. 5 eentli man and like. 
GENTLEMANLY, . Becoming a man of 
birth. 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
to work, which he ſaith, is the life of a peaſant or 
churl ; but enureth himfelf to his weapon, and to 


F. ait fax . | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| 


there been four of them ſitting at a diſtance, and 


Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. | 


gentlemanlike man. 


| 


| 


| 


GEN 


* Pyramus is a ſweet-fac'd man; a proper mn 


as one ſhall ſee in a Summer's day ; a moſt lovely 
Shakeſpeare, 
You have train'd me up like a peaſant, hiding 
from me all gert/emarlike qualities. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it, 
Two clergymen ſtood candidates - for a free- 
ſchool, where a gentleman procured the place for 


the better ſcholar and more gentlcmanly perſon of 


the two. 

Ge'xTLENESS. n. ſ. [from gentle. ] 
I. Dignity of birth; goodneſs of extraction. 
2. Softneſs of manners; ſweetneſs of diſpoſiti- 

on; meekneſs; tenderneſs. 
My lord Sebaſtian, 
The truth, you ſpeak, doth lack ſome gen ef. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
Your brave and haughty ſcorn of all, 
Was ſtately and monarchical ; 
All gent/eneſs with that eſteem'd, 


Swift, 


A dull and ſlaviſh virtue ſeem'd. Cowley, 
Still ſhe retains 

Her maiden 7-n/1:neſs, and oft at eve 

Viſits the herds. | Milton, 


The perpetuil gertlen;/s and inherent goodneſs of 
the Ormond family Dryden's Fable:, Ded. 
Changes are brought about ſilently and inſenſi- 

bly, with all imaginable benignity and gent/-»+/;, 
| IFoodward”s Natural Iliſlory. 

Mafters muſt correct their ſervants with gert{- 
1 6, prudence, and mercy, - Ng ers. 

Women ought not to think genleneſs of heart 
deſpicable in a man. | Clariſſa, 

3. Kindneſs; benevolence. Obſolete. 

The gent/:x:ſs of all the gods go with thee, 
_ _ Shakeſpeare, 

Ge'x TLESHIP. n. /. | from gentle.] Carriage of 
a gentleman. Obſolete. 

Some in France, which will needs be gentle- 
men, have more gent/:/Þip in their hat than in their 
head. | Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 

GE'NTLEWOMAN. #. . [gentle and æuoman. See 
GENTLEMAN. | 

1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a wo- 
man well deſcended. 

The gent/ewomen of Rome did not ſuffer their in- 
fants to be ſolong ſwathed as poorer people. 

Ablol's Deſet iption of the World. 
| Doth this fir Protheus 
_ Often reſort unto this gent/ewoman ? Shakeſprare. 
 Gentlizvomen may do themſelves much good by 
kneeling upon a cuſhion, and weeding. - 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. A woman who waits about the perſon of one 
of high rank. 3 

The late queen's gent leavoman, a knight's daugh- 

ter, 
To be her miſtreſs* miſtreſs! Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
Her gent women, like the nereids, 

So many mermaids, tended her i' th' eyes, 

And made their bends adorings. 

Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clecpatra. 
3. A word of civility or irony. 

Now, gent/exvomen, you are confeſſing your enor- 
mities ; I know it by that hypocritical down-caſt 
look. : Dryden, 

Gze/NTLY. adv. from ee 

1. Softly; meekly; tenderly; inoffenſtvely; 
kindly. | 

My miſtreſs gemly chides the fault I _— 
ry Ns 

The miſchiefs that come by inadvertency, or 
ignorance, are but very ge to be taken notice 
of. : « Loc kr. 

2. Softly; without violence. 

| Fortune's blows, | 
When moſt truck home, being gent'y warded, 
craves 


A noble cunning. Shakeſpeare's Cor iolanus. 


A ſort of great bat, as men lay aſleep with 


their legs naked, will ſuck their blood at a wound 
ſo genthj made as not to awake them. 
h | Grew's Muſawm 
Ge'NTRY, n. J [gentlery, gentry, from gentle. ] 
_ 1, Birth; condition; i 
ritance. i 


HY gentlemanly trade of ſtealing. perfor on dreland.. 
: 4 
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rank derived from inhe- 
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YT Groonkemcat. adj, [prographiqe, French; are contrived moſt geometically, according to the 


Fs You are certainly a gentleman, 7 | We 

4 Clerk-like experienc'd, which no leſs adorns | from gegrapby.] Relating to geography ; belong - ſtricteſt rules of mechanicks. Kay on the Creation, 
185 Our gent/y than our parent's noble name, ing to geography. | GEoME TRYCIAN. . /. [yep] One ſkilled 
| Grooka/PHICALLY, adv. [from peagraphicel. ]| in geometry; a geometer. 
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n whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle. | 5 
x Although there be a certain truth, geome“rici int 


Shak-ſpeare*s Winter's Tale. | In a geographical manner; according to the rules ; a cer 
2. Claſs of people above the vulgar ; thoſe be- | of geography. N : would not receive ſatis faction without demonſt ra- 
tween the vulgar and the nobility. Minerva lets Ulyſſes into the knowledge of his | tion thereof. Es Brown. 
They flaughtered many of the geatry, for whom | country; ſhe geographically deſcribes it to him. How eaſily does an expert geomerician, with one 
No ſex or age could be accepted for excuſe. Sidney. Broome on the Odyſſey. | glance of his eye, take in a complicated diagram, 
Let ſtates, that aim at greatneſs take heed how | Gro'arapny., nf. [y and yaw; geographic, made up of many lines and circles | 
their nobility and gentry multiply too faſt. Fr.] Geography, in a ſtrict ſenſe, ſignifies the} - Waits on the Mind. 
Bacon's Ornam. Ration. | knowledge of the circles of the earthly globe, and | To Gro/ME TRIZE. v. a. Dv. To act ac- 
How cheerfully the hawkers cry the ſituation of the various parts of the earth. | cording to the laws of geometry. 
A ſatyr, and the geztry buy. Swift. | When it is taken in a little larger ſenſe, it includes We obtained goed ſtore of cryſtals, whoſe _ 
3. A term of civility real or ironical. the knowledge of the ſeas alſo ; and in the largeſt | figures were differing enough, though prettily 
The many-colour'd gentry there above, ; ſenſe of all, it extends to the various cuſtoms, ha- ſhaped, as if nature had at once affected variety ia 
By turns are rul'd by tumult and by love. Prior. | bits, and governments of nations. Watts. | their figuration, and yet confined herſelf to 3 £ 
cyle. 


4. Civility ; complaiſance. Obſolete. Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining | trie. ; 
GEO'METRY. . ſ. [yada geometrie, Fr.] 
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| She us fo much gentry and good- will, | unto heaven; but geography makes flight account 
E As to extend your time with us a-while. hereof, when they diſcourſe of Andes or Teneriff. | Originally ſignifies the art of meaſu:1ng the earth, 
4 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. Brown's Vulrar Errours. or any diſtances or dimenſions on or within it: 


_ GexvrLe/cTION. . .. [genuflexion, French; According to ancient fables the Argonauts ſailed | but it is now uſed for the ſcience of quantity, ex- 
gu, and fe, Latin.] The act of bending | up the Danube, and from thence paſſed into the | tenſion, or magnitude abſtractedly conſidered, 
the knee; adoration expretſed by bending the | Adriatick, carrying their ſhips upon their ſhoul- | without any regard to matter. 
knee. TD ders: a mark of great ignorance in geography. Geometry is uſually divided into ſpeculative and 
Here uſe all the rites of adoration, genufle,Fions, Arbuthnat on Coins. | practical; the former of which contemplates and 
wax-candles, incenſe, oblations, prayers only ex= | Gro'Loocy. x. /. [yi and 38. ] The doctrine | treats of the properties of continued quantity ab- 
cepted. may en of the earth; the knowledge of the ſtate and na- ſtractedly; and the latter applies theſe ſpeculations 
GENUINE, adj. ſgeauinus, Latin.] Not ſpuri- ture of the earth. | and theorems to uſe and practice. Harris. 
ous ; not counterfeit ; real ; natural ; true, Gr/oMANCER, ». ſ. [and ww. ] A fortune-] In the muſcles alone there ſeems to be more 
Experiments were at one time tried with gen- teller: a cafter of figures; a cheat who pretends | geometry than in all the artificial engines in the 


ine materials, and at another time with ſophiſti- to foretel futurity by other means than the aſtro- world. Ray on the Creation. 
cated ones. Boyle. loger. Him alſo for my cenſor 1 diſdain, 


The belief and remembrance, and love and fear | Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the in- Who thinks all ſcience, as all virtue, vain; 
of God, have ſo great influence to make men reli- | cantatory impoſtors, though commonly men of in- | Who counts geometry and numbers toys, 
gious, that where any of theſe is, the reſt, together | ferior rank, daily delude the vulgar. And with his foot the ſacred duſt deſtroys. 
with the true and genuine effects of them, are ſup- Brown's Vulgar Errours. Dryden Per ſeur. 
poſed to be. Tillotſan. GEOMANC T. . .. [ and (rr; geomance,} Groro'xIicaL. adj. [ and e; gcoponigut, 

A ſudden darkneſs covers all; French.] The act of caſting figures; the act of | French.] Relating to agriculture; relating to the 


True genuine night: night added to the groves. | foretelling by figures what ſhall happen. cultivation of the ground. 
Dryden. According to ſome there are four kinds of di-] Such expreſſions are frequent in authors g:ops- 
Ge'/xv1NELY. adv. [from genuine. ] Without | yination ; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, | zical,.or ſuch as have treated de re ruftica, 
adulteration; without foreign admixtures; na- | and geomancy., | Apyliffe. Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 
| Groma'x tek. adj. [from geomancy.] Pertain-] Groro/n1cks. n. /. [yi and n5@-.] The ſcience 


2 


bi: turally. | 
| There is another agent able to analize com- | ing to the a& of caſting figures. of cultivating the ground; the doctrine of agri- 
Ts pound bodies leſs violently, more gexuinely, and Two geomantick figures were diſplay'd | culture. Th; 
2 more univerſally than the fire. Boyle. | Above his head, a warrior and a maid ; GEoRGE.. nf. [Georgins, Latin. 
8 GeE/xXUINENESS =. /. [from genuine] Freedom One when direct, and one when retrogarde. . A figure of St. George on horſeback worn by 
Df from any thing counterfeit ; freedom from adul- Dryden. | the knights of the garter. 
8 teration ; purity ; natural ſtate. | Gro'MeTER. u. ſ. [yan ; grometre, French. ] Look on my g-0rge, I am a gentleman z 
5 It is not eſſential to the genwrneneſs of colours to | One ſkilled in geometry; a geometrician. | Rate me at what thou wilt. 
be durable. Boyle. He became one of the chief geometers of his age. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


GENUS. ». J. fLatin.] In ſcience, a claſs of Watts. | 2. A brown loaf. Of this ſenſe 1 know not the 
being, comprehending under it many ſpecies : as | GEONET RAL. adj. [grometral, French; from | original. 


gerdruped is g, Comprehending under it almoſt | geometry] Pertaining to geometry. - Die. Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 
all terreſtrial beats. Gromte'TRICAL. I adj. [yayadhnrs geometrigue, | On a brown george, with lowſy ſwobbers fed. 
A general idea is called by the ſchools gut, and Geomer'TRICK. P French; from geometry. Dryden's Perſ.us. 
it is one common nature agreeing to ſeveral ther r. Pertaining to geometry. | Gro/RG1CK. . f. [Y] grorgigues, French] s 
common natures 2 ſo animal is a guns, becauſe it | A geometrical ſcheme is let in by the eyes, but | Some part of the ſcience of huſbandry put into a 
azrees to horte, hon, whale, and butterfly. the demonſtration is diſcerned by reaſon. pleaſing dreſs, and ſet off with all the beauties and 
1 1 Matis Logick, Mere againſt Atheiſm. | embelliſhments of poetry. Addiſon. 
2 If minerals are not convertible into another ſpe- | This mathematical diſcipline, by the help of | Gro/xc1cx. adj. Relating to the doftrine of 
| cies, though of the fameg:245, much leſs can they | gomet» ical principles doth teach to contrive ſeveral | agriculture. 
be ſurmiſed reducible into a ſpecies of another | powers. Wilks. Here I peruſe the Mantuan's grorgicꝭ ſtrains, 
gn. Ilan v on Conſumptions. | 2. Preſcribed or laid down by geometry. And learn the labours of Italian ſwains. 
Gay's Rural Sports, 


Groct'NTRICK. di. [yi ond ne; g.ocentrigue, | Muſt men take the meaſure of God juſt by the 


French. ] Applied to a planet or orb having the | ſame geometrical proportions that he did, that ga- Gro't1cx. adj. [from . Belonging to the 


; earth for its centre, or the fame centre with the | ther'd the height and bigneſs of Hercules by his| earth; terreſtrial. 107. : 

- earth. Harris. | foot? | Stilling ficet.| GE'rENT. adj, [geren Latin. ] Carrying ; bear- > 
8 GE OD ASIA. . /. Thad; g odge, French.) Does not this wiſe philoſopher aſſert, ing. Dic. 
1 That part of geometry which contains the doctrine] That the vaſt orb, which caſts ſo fair his ' GE/RFAL CON. . . A bird of prey, in ſize be- 
—_ or art of meaſuring ſurfaces, and finding the con- beams, : | ©ween a vulture and a hawk, and of the greateſt 
+ tents of all plain figures. Harris. Is ſuch, or not much bigger than he ſeems ? ſtrength next to the eagle. Bailey. 


Grovx' TICAL. adj. from geodee/ſia.] Relating | That the dimenſions of his glorious face Gz'rkMaAx. n. /, [germain, French; germanu;, 


to the art of meafuring ſurfaces ; comprehending | Two geom-trick feet do ſcarce ſurpaſs ? Blackmore. | Lat.] Brother; one approaching to a brother in 
or ſowing the art of meafuring land. | 3. Diſpoſed according to geometry. proximity of blood; thus the children of brothers 
GEOGRAPHER. . J. and au; geographe, | Geometrick jaſper ſeemeth of affinity with the | or ſiſters are called couſins german, the only ſenſe 
French. ] One who deſcribes the earth according I ſinguinalis deſcribed by Boetius; but it is cer- in which the word is now afed. ETD, 
to the poſition of its different Parts. tainly one ſort of lapis erucifornr s, Grew's Mu. They knew it was their couſin german, the fa- 
A greater part of the earth hath ever been | Gzome/TrRICALLY. adv. from geometrical. ] Ac- | mous Amphialus, | | Siclaey. 
peopted than hath been Known or deſcribed by cording to the laws of geometry. And to him ſaid, go now, proud miſcreant, 
Bag raphers. a 8 Brown. | *Tis poſſible geomerrically to contrive ſuch an ar- | Thyſelf thy meſlage do to germas dear. 
The bay of Naples is called the Crater by the old |tificial motion as ſhall be of greater ſwiftneſs than Fairy Cucen. 
fergraplers. Addiſon. the revolutions of the heavens. Wert thou a bear, thou wouldſt be kilPd by el e 
From fea to ſea, from realm to realm Love, Miltim's Marh-m. Magick. | horſe ; wert thou a horſe, chou wouldſt be ſeiz'd 
And grow a meer g aher by love. Tickel. | All the bones, muſcles, and yellels of the body (by the leopard; wert thou 4 leopard, thou wert 
N 4 S A * 
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german to the lion, and the ſpots of thy kindred 
were juries on thy life, Shake p. Timon. 
You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll 
courſers for couſies, and genets for g. Pmanes, 
yh, «(pr e Oth-115. 
GERMAN adj. | germanus, Latin. ] Related. Ob- 
ſolete. 
Not he alone ſhall ſuffer whit wit can make 
heavy, and vengeance bitter ; but thoſe that are 


german to him, though removed fifty times, thall | 


come under the hangman. Shekeſpeare. 

GERMAN DER. 2, 7 germandi e, French; cha- 

medry;, Latin. ] A plant. Miller. 

GER. ”, FP | germeny tin. A ſprout Or 
ſhoot ; that part which grows and ſpreads. 

Whether it be not made out of the g-rme, or 
treadle of the egg, doth ſeem of 1:iſer doubt. 

; Brown's Fulgar Lr dus. 

GMI N. nf. genen Latin.] 4 mooting or 
ſprouting ſeed. Out of uſe. 

Thongh palaces 2nd pyramids do ſlope 
Their heads to their foundations; 

8 treaſure 

Of nature's geri tamble all together, 

Even TW deſtruction ficken ; anſwer me | 

To what I afk you. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Thou all-thaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o' th* World; 

Crack niture's mould, all germin; ſpill 75 once 

That make ungrateful man. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

To GERMINATE. v. a. | germine, Latin. ] To 
ſprout ; to thoot ; to bud; to put forth. 

This action is furthered by the chalcites, which 
bath within a ſpirit that will put forth and ge- 
nate, as we ſee in chymical trials. 

Bains Natural Hip. 

The ſeeds of all kinds of vegetables being 

Planted near the ſurface of the earth, in a conve- 
nient foil, amongtt ntatter proper for the for- 
mation of vegetables, would germinate, grow up, 

_ and repleniſh the ace of the earth. JYo:dwar d. 

GEaMLxA'TION. z. fo | g:rmination, French. 
from genie. T be act of ſprouting or ſhoot- 
ing; grovth. 

For acceleration of germmaticn, we ſhail handle 
the ſubject of plants generally. Bactn 

The duke of Buckingham had another kind of 

g:1minutim ; and ſurely, had he been a. plant, he 
would have been reckoned among the ente n /- 
4 ei. WF ottnn. 

There is but little ſimilitude betw een a ter- 
reous hamidity and plantal g-rminiions, 

Glmville*s Scepſis. 

Suppoſe the earth ſhould be carried to the great 
diſtance of Saturn; there the whole globe would 
be one frigid zone; there would be no life, no 
g-rrcinit'or, Bn'lty Seines. 

GE/ruUSD. . /. gerundium, Latin.] In the La- 
tin grammar, a "Ie 1d of verbal noun, Which go- 
verns Cates lixe i verb. 

G5. 1. J. [7 un, Latin.) 

1. A dted; traction; an atchieveament. 

Who fair them quites, as him beſermed beſt, 
And goodly can diſcourſe with many a noble g. fe 


Spenſer . 

2. Show : repreſentation. 

G., ſhould be interlarded after the Perſian 
manner, by ages, Young and old. 

The roll or journal of tlie ſeveral days, and 
P18 prefixed, in the progreſſes of our kings, 
many of them being {till extant iu the herald's 

office. {from gte, or gilt, French. Hanmer. 

| I' give you. my commiſlion, 
Fo let him there a month, b2hind the g, 
Preſix d for's parting. Shak: ſp. Winter's Tale, 

A ſtage; fo much of a journey as paſles 
without interruption. In all ſenſes obſolete. 

He diſtiactly ſets don the ges and progre!s 
thereof. Brow 

Gs TT ION. 2. ſ. [peſtctio, Latin.] The act 
of benring the young in the womb. 

Ariftorte a irmeth the birth of the infant, or 
time of its ge/f--17249, extendeth ſometimes unto the 
eleventh Wand; but Hippocrates avers that it 
exceede! not the tenth. Daun. 

Why in vivapordus animals, in the time of 2% 


though the 


GET 


tation, ſhould the nouriſhment be carried to the 
embryo ia the womb, which at other times goeth 
not that way ? Ray on the Creation. 
To GESTVCULATE. v. u. [ gefticulory Latin ; 
geſticuler, French.] To play antick tricks; to 
thew poſtures. + _ 
GESTICULA'TION, 
gefticulation, French, from goſticulate.] Antick 
tricks; various poſtures. 
Gr/sSTUKE. . ſ. | gero, geſtum, Lat. gelte, Fr.] 
1. Action or poſture expreſſive of ſentiment. 


Ah, my ſiſter, if you had heard his words, or | 
ſeen his g. Pur „ When he made me kuow what and 
to whom his love was, you would have matched. 


in yourſelf, thoſe two rarely matched together, 
pity and delight. 
| When we make profeſſion of our faith, we 


ſtand; when we acknowledge our fins, or ſeek 


unto God for favour, we fall down ; becauſe the 
ture of conſtancy becometh us beſt in che one, 

in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 
To the dumbneſs of tlie geſture 


One might interpret. Shakjpeare's Timon f Athens. 


Humble and reverend ge//ures in our approaches 


| to God expreſs the inward reverence. of our ſouls. 


| Duty of Man, 
2. Movement of the body. 
Grace Was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 
In ev'ry giſee dignity and love ! Milton's Par. Lof. 
Every one will agree in this, that we ought 
either to lay aſide all Kinds of geſture, or at-leaſt 
to make uſe of ſuch only as are graceful and ex- 
preſſive. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To Ges TURE. v. a. ce the noun. ] To ac- 
company with action or poſture. 
Our attire diſgraceth it; it is not orderly read, 
nor geſlmed as be ſeemeth. Has Rer. 
He undertook ſo to iure and muffle up himſelf 
in his hood, as the duke's manner was, that none 
ſhould 8 n him. Matton. 


To GET. 2. 4. pret. I get, anciently gat ; part. 


paſſ. got, or gotten. [de can, ze xcan, Saxon: ] 
1. To procure ; to obtain. 
Thine be the coſſet, well haſt thou it got. Sp.nſ. 


Of that which was our father's hath he gozter all |. 


this glory.  Genefis, xxxi. 1. 
We gu our bread with the: peril. of our lives. 
Samucl,. v. 9. 
David gat him a name w chen he returned from 
{miting of the Syrians. 2 Samuel, viii. 13. 
Moſt of theſe things miglit be more exactly 
tried by the Torrisellian experiments, if we could 
ge tubes ſo accurately blown that the cavity were 
perfectly cylindrical. Boyl:. 
Such a conſcience, as has not been wanting to 
itſelf, in endeayouring to get the utmoſt and clear- 
eſt information about the will of God, that its 
power, advantages, and opportunities could af- 
ford it, is that great internal judge, whoſe abſo- 
lation is a rational and ſure ground of confidence. 
South, 
He inſenſibly get 2 facility, without perceiving 
how ; and that is attributed wholly to nature, 


which was much more the effect of uſe and prac- 


tice. Loc g. 

The man who lives upon alms, gets him his ſev 
of admirers, and delights in ſuperiority. 

Hdiliſ-n's Speet.uor. 

Sphinx was a monſter that would eat 
Whatever ſtranger ſhe could get, 

Unlets his ready wit goa 
The ſubtle riddle ſhe propos'd 
Addi 70 5 Whig Examiner. 

This practice is to be uſed at firſt, in order to 
get a fixed habit of attention, and in ſome caſes 
only. Watts. 

The word get is varioutly uſed : we ſay to ge- 
money, to get in, to get oft, to get ready, to get a 
ſtomach, and to pet a cold. Waits's Logick. 

2. To force ; to ſeize. 

Such loſels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any 
conſtable, or other ordinary officer, be gotten, 
when they are challenged for any ſuch fact. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

The king ſeeing this, ſtarted from where he ſat, 
Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat. Dan. 


n. J. [ gefticulatio, Latin; | 


S idxe y. 
tory. 


| GET 
' All things, but one, you can reſtore; 
The heart you ge: returns no more. 
3- To win by conteſt. 
Henry the fixth hath loſt 
All that which Henry the fifth had gen. 
Shakeſpeare” e's Ilexry VI. 
He gat his people great honour, and he may 
battles, protecting the hoſt with his ſword. 
I Maccabees, i il. . 
To get the day ofithem of his own nation, Would 
be a moſt. unhappy day for him. 
2 Maccabees, v. 6, 
Auria held that courſe to ad drawn the gal. 
lies within his great ſhips, who thundering amongſt 
them with their great ordnanee, might hare 
opened a way unto his gallies to have g-!ten a vic. 
Amnoltes's Hiſtory of the Turk; 
This ſenſe 


N ae, 


4. To have poſſeſſion of; to have. 
is comiaonly iu the compound preterite. 

Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright; 
Nay, thou halt got the face of man. Herbert, 

5. To beget upon a female. 

Theſe boys are boys of ice; they'll none of her: 
ſure they are baſtards to the- Engliſh, the French 
never got them. Shakeſpeare, 

Women with ſtudy'd arts they vex : 

Ye gods deſtroy that impious ſex ; 

And if there muſt be ſome t'invoke 

Your pow'rs, and make your altars fmoke, 
Come down yourſelves, and, in their place, 

Get a more juſt and nobler race. Mulis, 

Children they get on their female captives. 

Locks, 

If you'll take 'em as their fathers gat em, ſo 

and well; if not, you muſt. tay ill they gt 


better generation. D der. 
| Has no man, but who has killed 
A father, right to g« a child? Pris, 


Let ev'ry married man, that's grave and wit, 
Take a tartuff of known ability, 

Who ſhall ſo ſettle laſting reformation ; 

Fiſt get a fony: then give him education. 

| The god of day, deſcending from above, 

Mixt with the day, and get the queen of love. 
Gro avul dts 

6.. To gain as profit.. 

Though creditors- will loſe one fifth of their 
principal and uſe, and landlords one fifth of their 
income, yet the debtors and tenants-will uot 2-1 it. 

Locke, 

7. To gain a ſuperiority or advantage. 

If they get ground and *vantage of the King, 
Then join you w ith.them like a rib of ſteel, 

Shakeſpeare's Henry I. 

8. To earn; to gain by labour, 

Having no mines, nor any other way of e «img 
or koeping of riches but by trade, ſo much or our 
trade as is loſt, ſo much of our riches muſt ne- 
ceſſarily go with it. Locke. 

If it be ſo much pains to count the money 1 
would ſpend, what labour did it coſt my ancel- 
tors to get it? Lock! 

9. To receive as a price or reward. 


land raiſes their price, and makes the importer 
gut more for them; but a tax laid on your hume- 
made commodities leſſens their price. Locke. 

10. To learn. 

This defect he frequently lamented, it being 
harder with him to get one ſermon by heart than 
to ou twenty. Feit. 

Git by heart the more common and uſeful words 
out of ſome judicious vocabulary. Malta. 

11. To procure to be. 

I ſhall ſhew how we may gi it thus informech 
and afterwards preſerve and keep it ſo. Soul 

12. To put into any ſtate. 

Nature taught them to make certain veſſels of a 
tree, which they got down, not with cutting, but 
with fire. Abl. 

Take no repulſe, whatever ſhe doth ſay; 

For, get you gone, ſhe doth not mean aw 37+ 
Shue 2 a. 

He who attempts to get another man into bis 

abſolute power, does * pot: himſelf into a 


ue of war with him. Locke. 
. 


Any tax laid on foreign commodities in Eng- 
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- Before your ewes bring forth, they may be 
pretty well Kept, to get them a little into heart. 
: Mortimer. 

Helim, who was taken up in embalming the 
bodies, viſited the place very frequently: his 
greateſt perplexity was how to get the lovers out 
ot it, the gates being watched. Guardian. 

13. To prevail on; to induce. _ 

Though the king could not get him to engage 
in a life of buſineſs, he made him however his 
chief companion. 7 Spectator, 

14. To draw; to hook. . | 

With much communication will he tempt thee, 
and ſmiling upon thee ger out thy ſecrets. 

Eceluſ. XIII. II. 

By the marriage of his grandſon Ferdinand he 
g-! into his family the Kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary. ; Addijon. 

After having yot out of you every thing you can 
ſpare, I ſcorn to treſpaſs. ; Euardian. 

15. To betake; to remove; implying haſte or 
danger. 

Get you to bed on th' inſtant ; I will be return'd 
forthwith. _ a Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Ariſe, get thee out from this land. Gen. xxxi. 13. 

Leſt they join alſo unto our enemies, and fight 
againſt us, and ſo ge: them up out of the land. 

| Exolus, i. 10. 

He with all ſpeed got himſelf with his follow- 
ers to the ſtrong town of Mega. Rolle, Hiſtory. 

16. To remove by force or art. 

She was quickly go! off the land again. An/les. 

The roving fumes of quickſilver, in evaporat- 
ing, would oftentimes faſten upon the gold in ſuch 
plenty, as would put him to much trouble to ge- 
them off from his rings. Boyle. 

When mercury is get by the help of the fire out 
of a metal, or other mineral body, we may, ſup- 
poſe this quickſilver to have been a perfect body 
of its own kind. | 

They would be glad to get out thoſe weeds 
which their own hands have planted, and which 
now have taken too deep root to be eafily extir- 
pated. Licks on Education. 
17. To put. 

G<t on thy boots; we'll ride all night. 


18. To GET off. To ſell 
expedient. Ds 
Wood, to get his halfpence ff, offered an hun- 
ered pounds in his coin for ſeventy in filver. 

Swift, 


or diſpoſe of by ſome 


To GET. v. n. | 
1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by degrees 
with ſome kind of labour, effort, or difficulty: 
uſed either of perſons or things. 
Phalantus was entrapped, and ſaw round about 
him, but could not ger out. Sidney. 
You knew he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o'er. 
| |  . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The ſtranger ſhall get up above thee very high, 
and thou thalt come down very low. 
Deuteronomy, xx viii. 43. 
The fox bragged what a number of ſhifts and 
devices he had to ge from the hounds, and the cat 
ſaid he had but one, which was to climb a tree. 
| Bacon. 


_ Thoſe that are very cold, and eſpecially in their | 


feet, cannot get to ſleep. Bacon Natural Iiſtory. 

I utterly conderan the practice of the latter 

times, that ſome who are pricked for ſheriffs, and 
were fit, ſhould g out of the bill. 

| Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

He gat away unto the Chriftians, and hardly 

eſcaped. | 


get out of Armenia. Kuslles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
She plays with his rage, and gets above his, an- 
Den bam. 
The latitant air had got away in bubbles. Boyle. 
There are few bodies whoſe minute parts ſtick 
ſo clofe together, but that it is poſſible to meet 
with ſome other body whoſe ſmall parts may get 
between, and fo disjoin them. | Boyle. 
There was but an inſenſible diminution of the 


PB ole, | 


Shakeſpeure's Henry IV. | 


10e. | 
He would be at their backs before they could | 


BET 


liquor upon the receſs of whatever it was that g 
through the cork. | Bay.. 
Although the univerſe, and every part thereof, 
are objects full of excellency, yet the multiplicity 
thereof is ſo various, that the underſtanding falls 
under a kind of deſpondency of gettin 
ſo great a taik. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
If there ſhould be any leak at the bottom of the 
veſſel, yet very little water would get in, becauſe 
no air could get out. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
O heav'n, in what a lab'rinth am I led! 
I could get out, but ſhe detains the thread! Dryden. 
So have I ſeen ſome fearful hare maintain 
A courſe, till tir'd before the dog ſhe lay; : 
Who, ſtretch'd behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Paſt pow'r to kill, as ſhe to get away. 
| Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
The more oily and light part of this maſs would 
get above the other, and ſwim upon it. 
Bu n't's Theory. 
Having get through the foregoing paſlage, let 
us £0 on to his next argument. Locke. 
The removing of the pains we feel, is the get- 
ting out of miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing 
to be done, in order to happineſs, abſent good. 
; Locke. 
If, having get into the ſenſe of the epiſtles, we 
will but compare what he ſays, in the places 


— 


be miſtaken in his ſenſe. Locke. 
I got up as faſt as poſſible, girt on my rapler, 

and ſnatched up my hat, when my landlady came 

up to me. Tatler. 
Buceph:lus would let no body get upon him but 

Alexander the Great. Addiſon on Italy. 
Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 

Roar to get looſe, and ſtruggle for a vent; 

Eating their way, and undermining all, 

Till with a mighty burſt whole mountains fall, 


To judge of things, | 
I reſolved to break through all meaſures to get 
away. ] Swift. 

2. To fall; to come by accident. 

Two or three men of the town are get among 
them. 15 Tatler. 

3. To find the way; to inſinuate itſelf. 

When an egg is made hard by boiling, ſince 
there is nothing that appears to ge? in at the ſhell, 
unleſs ſome little particles of the water, it is not 
eaſy to diſcover from whenee elle this ehange pro- 
cceds than from a change made in the texture of 
the parts. Boy le. 

He raves; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from. ſenſe : 
So high he's mounted in his airy hopes, 
That now the wind is ge- into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryden's Spun. Fry, 


A child runs to overtake and get up to the top 
of his ſhadow, which {till advances at the ſame }. 


rate that he does. | Locle. 

Should drefling, feaſting, and balls once get 
among the Cantons, their military roughneſs would 
be quickly loſt. Addiſon. 
The fluids which ſurround bodies, upon the ſur- 
face of the globe, ge: in between the ſurfaces of bo- 
dies, when they are at any diſtance. 

Cheyne's Philojophical Principles. 

4. To move; to remove. 

Get home with thy fewel made ready to ſet ; 
The ſooner, and eaſier carriage to get. Tuſſer. 

5. To have recourſe to. 

The Turks made great haſte through the midſt 
of the town ditch, to get up into the bulwark to 
help their fellows. Knolls, 

Lying is ſo cheap a cover. for any miſcarriage, 
and ſo much in faſhion, that a child can ſcarce be 
kept from geting into it. Locke. 

6. To go; to repair.. 

They ran to their weapons, and furiouſly affailed 
the Turks, now fearing no ſuch maſter, and were 
. 


not as yet all got into the caſtles Ancllis' Hiſtory. 


through 


where he treats of the ſame ſubject, we can hardly 


| Addiſon. 
When Alma now, in diff' rent ages, 
Has finith'd her aſcending ſtages, 
Into the head at length ſhe gets, | 
And there in publick grandeur ſits, 
Pr iar. 


G E W 


A knot of ladies, got together by themſelves, is 
E very ſchool of impertinence. | Sift. 
7. To put one's ſelf in any ſtate. | 
They might get over the river Avon at Strate 
ford, and get between the king and Worceſter. 
Clrendon, 
We can neither find ſource nor iſſue for ſuch an 
exceſſive maſs of waters, neither where to have 
them ; nor, if we had them, how to get quit of 
them. | Burnet's Theory wr the Earth. 
Without his aſſiſtance we can no more get quit 
of our affliction, than but by his permiſſion we 
ſhould have fallen into it. Wakes Prep. for Death. 
There is a fort of men who pretend to div 
themſelves of partiality on both ſides, and to get 
above that imperfect idea of their ſubje& which 
little writers fall into. Pope on Homer. 
As the obtaining the love of yaluable men is the 
happieſt end of this life, ſo the next felicity is to 
2-t rid of fools and ſcoundrels. Pope to Swift. 
. 8. To become by any act what one was not be- 
ore. 
The laughing ſot like all unthinking men, 
Bathes and ges drunk; then bathes and drinks 


again. Dryden. 
9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 
Like jewels to advantage ſet, 
Her beauty by the ſhade does get. Nulier. 


ö 10. To GET off. To eſcape. 
The gallies, by the benefit of the ſhores and 
ſhallows, got off. | Bacon's War with Spain. 
 Whate'er thou doſt, deliver not thy ſword ; 
With that thou may'ſt get off, tho' odds oppoſe 
thee. Dryden. 

IT. To GH over. To conquer; to ſuppreſs; to 
paſs without being ſtopped in thinking or acting. 

'Tis very pleaſant to hear the lady propoſe her 
doubts, and to ſee the p: tas he is at to git over them. 

| Addiſon. 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking ſome 
little offence at the clergy, for perpetually reading 
their ſermons. Sawift, 

To remove this difficulty,. Peterborough was 
diſpatched to Vienna, and get over ſome part of 
thoſe diſputes. Swift. 

12. To GET vp. To riſe from repoſe. 

Sheep will ger up betimes in the morning to feed 
againſt rain. Bacon; Natural Hiſtory. 

I3. To GET wp. To riſe from a ſeat. 

14. To remove from a place. 

Cet you t from about the tabernacle of Koran, 
Dathan, and Abiram. umbers, xvi. 

15. To get, in all its ſignifications, both active 
and neutral, implies the acquiſition of ſomething, 
or the arrival at ſome ſtate or place by ſome means; 
except in the uſe of the preterite compound, which 
often implies mere poſſeſſion: as, he has got à grod 
eſtate does not always mean that he has acquired, 
but barely that he poſſeſſes it. So we ſay the lady 
has got 6c&-ey5s, merely meaning that ſhe has- 
them. 

GE'TTFR. . /. [from eget.) 

1. One who procures or obtains. 

2. One who begets on a female. 

Peace is a very lethargy, a getter of more baſtard- 
children than war's a deſtroyer of men, | 

Shakeſpeare's Coriolanute- 

GE'rTixG. u. /. [from t.] 

1. Act of getting , acquiſition. 

Wiſdom is the principal thing, therefore get 
wiſdom ; and with all thy gering get underſtand- 
ing. Proverbs, iv. 7. 

2. Gain; profit. . 

Who hath a ſtite to repair may not deſpiſe 
ſmall things; and it is lefs diſhonourable to abridge 
a petty charge than to ſtoop to petty gr!tirys. Bacgr, 

The meaner fzmilies return a ſmall ſhare of their 
getting, to be a portion for the child. Suit. 

GEN] w. u. . ¶ ʒe gap, Saxon; joyar, French. J 
A ſhowy trifle ; a toy; a bauble; a ſplendid play- 
thing. | 

That metal they exchanged for the meaneſt tri- 
fles and gewgaws Which the others could bring. 

Abbot*s Deſcription of the World. 

Prefer that which Providence has pronaunced 

by be the ſtat of life, defore a glittering gewgow 


* * 
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that has no other value than what vanity has ſet | 2. A fpirit appearing after death. The giant brothers, in their camp, have found * 
upon it. LFfirange. | The mighty 1 of our great Harry s roſe, L was not forc'd with eaſe to quit my ground, „ Bn 
As children, when they throw one toy away, And armed Edwards look'd with anxious eyes, | Dryden's A.nit, x 
Straight a more fooliſh gewgaw comes in play. To fee this fleet among unequat foes, | By weary ſteps and flow ec 
Dryden. | By which fate promis'd them their Charles Mould The groping giant with a trunk of pine 58 
A head; o-wpaw, call'd a crown, that ſpread riſe. Dryden. | Explor'd his way. Adiliſ, 5 1 E 6 
About his temples, drown'd his narrow head, 3. To give up the GuosT. To die; to yield up | Neptune, by pray” r repentant, rarely won, =_ Gi 
And would have cruſhed it. Dryden's ee. the ſpirit into the hands of God. Afflicts the chief t'avenge his giant ſon, | RL. . tt 
Some looſe the bands Their ſhadows ſeem Great Polypheme of more than mortal might, ! ofe, | _ 
Of ancient friendſhip, cancel nature's laws A canopy mot fatal, under which GIANT ESS. a. [from giant. A ſhe- -viant ; 3 "= 
For page. uitry and ta w dry LeWFAWS, Philips. Our army lies ready to giv⸗ up the gheft. woman of unnatural bulk and height. The NS q 
ET he firſt images were fans, ſilks, ribbands, laces, Shak:ſprar e's Julius Cæſur. I had rather be a _giunte/;, and lie under mount | EE 
and many other gory, Whicly lay fo thick that 4. The third perſon in the adorable Trinity, | Pelion.  Shateſprar, "4 
te. whole heart was nothing elſe but a toyſhop. called the Holy Ghoſt. Were this ſubje& to the cedar, ſhe would he IS, 
Addiſon's Guardian. To GriosT. v. u. [from the noun. ] To yield up | able to make head againſt that huge giant: ſ3. Hows! = G&C 
Gi'woaw.. adj, Splendidly trifling ; ſhowy | the ghoſt; to die. Not in uſe. GVANTLIKE.] adj. | from giant and lite. Gi. Ee 
without value. | | Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated GHANT LX. T gantick ; 3 vaſt; bulky, "i 
Let him that would learn the happineſs of re- her into ſuch a love fit, that within a few hours Single courage has often, without romance, Nei 
ligion, fee the poor ge gat happineſs of Feliciana. | the ged. Sidney. overcome giantly difficulties. Decay of Pity, "5 tl 
Law's Serinus Call. To Gros r. v. a. To haunt with apparitions of Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaton ang - 
Gua'sTFUL. adj. [zart and pulle, Saxon. }| departed men. Obſolete. b philoſophy, which they are deploribly ſtrangers ty, þ *X 
Dreary ; diſmal; melancholy ; fit for walking Julius Cæſar and thoſe unanfwerable doubts and difficu! ities, . | _ 
ſpirits; Obſclete. Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoſted, which, over their cups, they pretend to have 2- n: 
Here will I dwell apart, There ſaw you labouring for him. gainſt Chriſtianity; perſcade but the covetous man w 
In g grave, till my laſt fleep Shak: ſpeare? s Anthiny and Cleopatra. | not to deify his money, the proud man not to = cc 
Do cloſe mine eyes: GHo's TLINESS. . /. [from ghoſtly.) Spiritual | adore himſelf, and 1 dare undertake that all their 3 hi 
Help me ye baneful birds, whoſe ee BEES ſound | tendency ; quality of having reference chiefly to | giantlite objections againſt the Chriſtian religion 
Is ſign of dreary 1 Spenſer's Paſtorals. | the ſoul. ſhall preſently vanith and quit the field, So, 
Gux'sTLINESS.». ſ. ſ. [from gell ] Horrour of | Guo's TLy. adj. [from gf. GranTSH1P. ». . [from gizz.] Quality of 
countenance; reſemblance of a ghoſt; paleneſs. 1. Spiritual; relating to the ſoul ; not : carnal character of a giant. 
not ſecular. His giant/hip is gone ſomewhat creſt fallen, 


GHA'STLY. adj. [zapt, or g, and like.] 

1. Like a ghoſt ; having horrour in the counte- 
nance; pale ; dreadful ; diſmal. 

Why looks your grace ſo heavily to-day ? 
— 0, I have paſt a miſerable night; 
So full of ugly ſights, of ghaſtly dreams, 
So full of diſmal terrour was the time. 

Shakeſp:ares Richard III. 

Envy quickly diſcovered in court Solyman's 
changed countenance upon the great baila, and be- 
gan now to ſhew her g face. 

Anolles's Hiffory of the Turks. 
Death 

Grinn'd horrible a g/-2///y ſmile, to hear 
His famine ſhould be fill'd. Milton's Paradiſe 255 

Thoſe departed friends, whom at our laſt ſe- 
paration we ſaw disfigured by all the ghaſtly hor- 
rours of death, we ſhall then ſee affiſting about 
the majeſtic chr one of Chriſt, with their once 
vile bodies transfigured into the likeneſs of his 
glorious body, mingling their glad acclamations 
with the hallelujahs of thrones, principalities and 


Save and defend us from our ghoſtly enemies. 
Common Prayer. 
Our common neceſſities, and the lack which 
we all have, as well of gho/fly as of earthly fa- 
vours, is in each kind ſo eafily known, but the 
gifts of God, according to theſe degrees and times, 
which he in his ſecret wifdom ſeeth meet, are fo 
diverſely beſtowed, that it ſeldom appeareth what 
all receive, what all ſtand in need of, it ſeldom 
lieth hid. | Hooker. 
The graces of the ſpirit are much more pre- 


| cious than worldly benefits, and our g/2///y evils 


of greater importance than any harm wluch the 
body feeleth. Hogker. 
To deny me the g5 comfort of my chaplains, 
ſcems a greater barbarity than is ever uſed by 
Chriſtians. Ring Charles. 
2. Having a character from religion; ſpiritual. 
Hence will I to my ghoſtly friar's clole cell, 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. 
Shake -ſpeare” Komed and Juliet. 
The gho/ily father now hath done his mrift. 


Stalking with leſs unconſcionable ſtrides, 

And lower looks. Milton's Axone, 
GIN E. . ſ. Any old worn-ont animal. * icy 
For who that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wife, 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gibbe, 

Such dear concernings hide? Shake ſprare?s Hom! 
To GUBBER. v. n. [from jabber 1 I» ce in- 

articulately. 9 | 

The ſhected desd 
Did {queak- and g:vver in the Roman ſtreets. 
Shakefp: ar:s Hawn, 
Gr BBERISH. 2. . [Derived by Skinner from 
gaber, French, to cheat; by others conjectured to 
be formed by corruption from 725ber. But as it 
was anciently written geri, it is probably de- 
ri ved from the chymical cant, and originally im- 
plied the jargon of Geber and his tribe.] Cant; the 
private language of rogues. and gipſeys; words 
without meaning. | 
Some, if they happen to hear an old word, al- 
beit very natural and ſignificant, cry out ſtraight- 
way, that we ſpeak no Englith, but gibber iſh. 


Powers. : Boy l-. 
He came, but with ſuch alter'd looks, 

So wild, fo ghaſtly, as if ſome gh: "ft had met him, 

All pale and ſpeechleſs. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
I did not for theſe g viſions ſend ; 
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Shakeſpeare”s Ilm VI. 

GLA LAL N-. n. ſ. ¶ Italian. J Earth of a bright 

gold colour, found in the kingdom of Naples, 
very ws and much valued by p: 85555 5. 


Spenſer, 7 

Some of both ſexes writing down a number of 0 
letters, juſt as it came into their heads; upon ; 
reading this g:bber:i/Þ, that which the men lad 


N 


* 


Their ſudden coming does ſome il dend. Woodward s Met. Fo NT. | wrote ound ed like High Dutch, and the e oy | 
Dr yden's lndion Emperor. Grix/MBEvx. 2. . | jambes, French. 7 Legs, or the women like Aealian, Het, 5 
2. Horrible; ſhocking; dreadful. armour for legs; greaves. Gi'uytT:. 1. . ¶ gibet, French.) I 


To be lefs than gods 


Diidain'd; but meaner thoughts learn'd in their 


flight, 
Mangled with 25] wounds through plate and 
mail. Ailton. 


T wo make the triumph of to- day, 
Av of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 
C5 fly nth wounds, and lifeleſs on the hier! Prior. 

*. n. 4 from zart, Saxon. Ghaſt- 

tincts ; borrour of log 2k. Not uſed. 
LOOK you Pale > miſtrets ? 
Do you perceive the g of the eye? 
Shak: 2 "are's Otbellh. 

GblexkIx. . ſ. from gurcke, German, a cu- 
cumber.] A ſmall pickled cucumber. inner. 

To Guss. v. n. [See To Guss. Gheſs is by 
Eritick s conſidered as the true orthography, but 
g. Has ut 5 . To conjecture. 

cage IST. . .. [ Zarr, Saxon. ] 

Ind dbl of man. 

* ex not his g er O, let him paſs ! he hates him 
That would upon the rack vf this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Often did 1 ſtrive 
To vicld the g/; but {till the envious flood 


K ept i in my ſ{uul. 


The mortal eel diſpiteoully entiil'd, 
Deep in their fleth, quite throngh the iron Walls, 
That a large purple ſt eam aduwn their g/m. ev. 

D © 


falls. Confer. 
GIANT. u. ſ. geant, French; giga, Latin. |} A 
man of ſize abo Je the ordinary rat. of 3 a man 
unnaturally large. It is obſervable, that the 1 


of a giant is always aſſociated with pride, brutali- 
ty, and wickedneſs. 

Now does he feel his axle 
Hang looſe about him, like a g:.»:t's robe 
Cpom a dwar iſh thief. Shareſpercs Macbeth.“ 

Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd io high that gizt's may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good-morrow to the tun. She ate Cyroetine. 
Woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth ſuch gi rude invention; 
Such Ethio > words. Shakeſpeare's As you like 7 
Fierce faces threat'ning wars, 
Giant; of michty bone, and bold e 
Mi ſio, 

Thoſe. 5: 9557 thoſe migbty men, and men of re- 
nown, far exceeded the proportion, nature, and 
ſtrength of thoſe giant: remembered by Motes of 
his own time. Raleigh Hiſtory. 


't, A callows; the poſt on which malefactors 
are hanged, or on W. hich their carcaſes are x- 
poted. 
When was'there ever curſed atheiſt brought 
. rto the gi let, but he did adore 
That bleſfed pow'r which hie had ſet at nought? 
Daw +. 
You ſcandal to the ſtock of verſe, a race 
Able to bring the g4%et in diſgrace. Cleavelante 
Hamun ſuffered death Eimſelf upon the very 
gebt that he had provided for another. 
3 Ffir. e. 
Papers lay ſuch principles to the Tories, as, if 
they were true, our next buſineſs ſhould be to 
erect gibt in every paitth, and hang them out 


of the u. iy. wWifte 
2. Any traverſe beams. 
To Gi/zzE Tr, v. u. f from the nonn. ] 
1. To hang or expote. on a gibbet. 
III git up ls name. C! thats 


2. To hang on any tLing going traverſe : as the 
cam of a gibbet. 

He ſh: NY come off and on ſwifter than he that 
gib bete on the br ewer” bucket, 8. tbeſp. Henry IV. 

GUBBIFR, u. fo 1 rench. 7 Game; wild fowl. 


Theſe impoſis are laid on all butcher's mes 
: io Wille 
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enemies, leſt they ſhould 
= . 9: at our party. 


GIB 


while, at the fame time, the fowl and gibLier are 
tax-free. Addiſon on Italy. 
Gr1uBo's1Ty. 2. T [gibboſite, Fr. from gibbous. | 
Convexity ; prominence ; protuberance. 
When ſhips, ſailing contrary ways, loſe the 
ſight one of anothe;, what ſhould take away the 


fight of ſhips from each other, but the gib67/ty of | 


the interj2cent water? Ray. 
GI'BBOUS.-adj. glu, Latin; gibbecux, Fr. 


t. Convex; protuberant; ſwelling into ine- 


qualities. N : 
The bones will riſe, and make a g:5b9us mem- 
8 Wiſeman, 


A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gib, from behind the mountain's back. 

: | Dryden. 

The ſea, by this acceſs and receſs, ſhuffling the 
empty ſhells, wears them away, reducing thoſe 
that are concave and gib/ 945 to u flat. 

Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Crookbacket!. 

I demand how the camels of Bactria came tv 
have two bunches in their back, whereas the ca- 
mels of Arabia have but one? How oxen, in 
ſome countries, began and continue gib, or 
hunch-backed ? HB sun. 

Gi'BBOU5NESS. 3. f. [from gibbous.] Convexi- 
ty; prom!nence. ; 

To make the convexity of the earth diſcernible, 


ſuppoſe a man lifted in the air, that he may have 


a ſpacious horizon; but then, becauſe of the diſ- 
tance, the convexity and gibbouſneſs would vaniſh 
away, and he would only fee a great circular flat, 
Benil:y's Sermons. 
G1'pcar. 1. h. [gib and cat.] An old worn-out 
Cat. 
I am as melancholy as a gibcat, or a lugg'd bear. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To GTBE. v. n. [ gaber, old French, to ſneer, 
to ridicule, ] To ſneer ; to join cenſoriouſneſs with 
contempt. : 
They ſeem to imagine that we hare erected of 
late a frame of ſome new religion, the ſurniture 
whereof we ſhould not have borrowed from our 
afterwards laugh and 
| Hooker. 
When he ſaw her toy, and gibe, and geer, 
And paſs the bounds of mode merry-make, 
Her d1!!:ance he deſpis'd. Spenſer. 
Why that's the way to choke a gibig ſpirit, 
Whote influence is begot of that looſe grace 
Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fo91s. 


Shck-ſpeare. 
| Thus with talents well endu'd 
To be ſcurrilous and rude, 
When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, | 
Fleer and gi, and laugh and flout. Swift. 


To Gizt. v. a. To reproach by contemptuous 
hints: to flout; to ſcolf ; to ridicule ; to treat 
with {ſcorn ; to meer ; to taunt. | 

When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gie my mitlive out of audience. 
Shakeſprare'”s Antony and Cleopatra. 
Draw the beaſts as I deſcribe them, 
From their features, while I gibe them. Sæbift. 
Gin E. 2. from the verb.] Sneer ; hint of 
contempt by word or look; ſcoff; act or expref- 
ſion of ſcorn : taunt. . 
Ma the fleers, the gi5es, and notable ſcorns 
That dwell in every region of his face. 
- Shakeſpenre's Othelbs, 
The rich have ſtill a g75e in ſtore, 75 
Ard will be monſtrous witty on the poor. 


If they would hate from the bottom of their 
hearts, their averſion would be too ſtrong for lit- 
tle gibes every moment. Spectatar. 

But the dean, if this ſecret ſhould come to his 


DPryders Tuven:l, | 


ears, 
Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers. 
Swrft. 


Git. v. .. from gibe.] A ſneerer ; one who 


turns others to ridicule by contemptuous hints; a 


ſcotfer; a taunter. 


Tos are well underſtood to be a more perfect | 


81 
giber of the table, than a neceſſary bencher of th 
capitol. Shakeſpeare: Coriolanus. 

He is a giber, and our preſent buſineſs 
Is of more ſerious conſequence. Ben Jonſon's Cat. 

Gr's1xG LY. adv. | from gibe. | Scornfully; con- 
temptuouſly, 8 

His preſent portance, 
Grbingly and ungravely he did faſhion 
After th' inveterate hate he hears to you. 
| Shak:ſpcare's Coriolanus. 

Gras. . .. | According to Min/ſb-2ww from 
gobbet, gobilit : according to Junius more properly 
from g:bbicr, game, French. | The parts of a gooſe 
which is cut off before it is roaſted. 

Tis holyday; provide me better cheer ; 

'Tis holyday ; and thall be round the year: 
Shall I my houſhold gods and genius cheat, 
To make him rich who grudges me my meat? 
That he may loll at eaſe; and pamper'd high, 
When I am laid, may feed on git pie? 

Drydin's Perſeus, 

GC1/35STAPP, 2. J. 

1. A long ſtaff to gage water, or to ſhove forth 
a veſſel into the deep. 

2. A weapon uſed formerly to fight beaſts upon 
the ſtage. Dif 

GID v. adv. | from giddy. ] 

1. With the head ieeming to turn round. 

2. Inconſtantly ; unſteadily, 

| Toroam 
G:dily, and be every where but at home, 
Such freedom doth a baniſhment become. 

3. Careleſly ; heedleſly ; negligently. 

The parts that fortune hath beſtowed upon her, 
Tell her, 1 hold as giddi/z as fortune. 

i  Shat:jprare's Twelfth Night. 

Gr/npixEss. . ſ. [from giddy. ] 

1. The ſtate of being giddy or vertiginous ; the 
ſenſation which we have when every thing ſeems 
to turn round, | | | 

Megrims and giddineſs are rather when we riſe 
after long fitting, than while we fit. Bac. Nat. Hift. 

This b!=iſed thiftle, which is ſo ſovereign a me- 
dicine againſt the grddizeſs of the brain; *tis this 
will ſettle it. Holyday. 

Vain ſhow and noiſe intoxicate the brain, 

Begin with giddineſ and end in pain. Young. 

2. Inconſtancy; unſteadineſs; mutability 
changeableneſs. 

There be that delight in g/ddineſ;, and count it a 
bondage to fix 2 behef. Bacon, 
3- Quick rotation ; inability to keep its place. 

The indignation of heaven rolling and turning 
us, *till at length ſuch a giddineſs ſeized upon go- 
vernment, that it fell into the very dregs of ſecta- 
ries. South. 

4. Frolick ; wantonneſs of life. 

d Thou, like a contrite penitent, 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, do'ſt repent 
Theſe vanities aud giddineſes. Donne. 

GUDDY. adj. | z1v1z, Saxon. I know not 
whether this word may not come from gad, to 
wander, to be in motion, gad, gid, giddy. | 

1. Vertiginous; having in the head a whirl, or 
ſenſation of circular motion, ſuch as happens by 
diſeaſe or drunkenneſs. 

Them rev'ling thus the Tentyrites invade, 

By giddy heads and ſtagz'ring legs betray'd. 
Tat“ Juvenal. 

2. Rotatory; whirling ; running round with 
celerity. 

As ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the u hirling mill. Pope. 

2. Inconftant ; mutable ; unſteady ; changeful. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, waverinz, fooner loſt and won, 
Than women's are. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 

It may be gnats and ilies have their imagination 
more. mutable and giddy, as ſmell birds likewiſe 
have. | Bacon. 

Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laft for tength of years; 
She caſt us headlong from our high eſtate, 

And here in hope of thy return we wait. 
Dryden Fables. 


Donne. 


The gidiy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 


| 


— 


| 


| 


J 
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hands, even giſis to the king of heaven. 


GIF 


* 


With noiſe ſay nothing, and in parts divide. 

 Diyder's Amid. 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the reverſe 
of Pope, who hath always loved a domeſtick life. 
Swift 10 Gay. 

4. That which cauſes giddineſs. | 
The frequent errors of a pathleſs wood, 
The giddy precipice, and the dang'rons flood. Pr ior. 
The ſylphs through myſtick mazes guide their 


Way, | 
Through all the giddy circle they purſue. Pope. 
5. Heedleſs ; thoughtleſs ; uncautious; wild. 
Too many giddy fooliſh hours are goae, 
And in fantaſtick meatures danc'd away. 
Rowe*s Jane Share. 

How inexcufable arethoſe giddy creatures, who, 
in the 1ame hour, leap from a parent's window to 
a huſband's bed. Clariſſa. 

6. Tottering ; unfixed. 

As we have pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo'ſter ſtumbled.- 
: Shak: ſpeare's Richard III. 

7. Intoxicated ; elated to thoughtleffneſs; over- 
come by any overpowering inticement. 

Art thou not giddy with the faſhion too, that 
thou haſt ſhifted out ef thy tale into telling 
me of the faſhion > _ Shak: ſpearts 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes; 
Hearing applauſe and univerſal ſhout, 

Giddy in ſpirit, gazing till in doubt, 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no. 
Shale ſpeare. 

To GUD. v. n. [from the noun.] To turn 
quick. Obſolete. 

A ſodaine North-wind fecht, 
With an extreame ſea, quite about againe, 
Cur whole endeavours; and our courſe conſtrain 
To giddie round. | Chapman. 

G1/DDYBRAINED. adj. | giddy and brain. | Care- 
leſs ; thoughtleſs. 

Turn him out again, you unneceſſary, uſeleſs, 
niddybrained aſs; Otway's Venice Preſerv'd. 

G1/DDYHEADED. adj. | giddy and head. | With» 
out thought or caution ; without ſteadineſs or con- 
ſtancy. 

And ſooner may a gulling weather ſpy, 

By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme deſcry 


| What faſhion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits, next year, 


Our gidaybeaded antick youth will wear. Donne. 
That men are ſo miſaffected, melancholy, gid- 
gybeaded, hear the teſtimony of Solomon. 
2 Burton on Melancholy. 
GrpnYPACED. adj. [giddy and pace. } Moving 
without regularity. | | 


More than light airs, and recollected terms, 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddypaced times. Shakeſps 
G1ER-EAGLEP. a. ſ. [Sometimes it is written 
jer-eagle.] An eagle of a particular kind. 
Theſe fowls ſhall not be eaten, the ſwan and 
the pelican, and the gier-eag/c, Lev. xi. 18. 
Gir T. 2. . | from Py, 
I. A thing given or beſtowed ; ſomething con- 
ferred without price. | 
They preſented unto him gifts, gold, and fran- 
kincenſe and myrrh. Mat. ii. 11. 
Recall your gift, for I your pow'r confets 3 
But firſt take back my life, a giſi that's leis. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
2. The act of giving. 


Creator bour:teous and benign, 

Giver of all things good, but faireſt this F 
Of all thy gifts, nor envyeſt. Million. 
Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine 
ift. Alilton. 

3. The right or power of heſtowing. 
They cannot give ; 
For had the gie been theirs, it had not here 
Thus grown. Miltos. 
No man has any antecedent right or claim to tliat 
which comes to him by free gift. South. 
4. Oblation; offering. : . 
Many nations ſhall come with gifts in their 
Tab. Xi. 1 t. 
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That leads the van, and ſwallows up the cities: 


G1 L 


£, A bribe. 

Tho ſhalt not wreſt judgment, thou ſhalt not 
reſpe-t perſons, neither take agift ; for a gt doth 
blind the eyes of the wiſe, | Deut. xvi. 19. 

6. Power; faculty. | N 

An if the boy have not a woman's 2:f?, 
To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift, Shakeſpeare. 

She was lovely to attract 
Thy love, not thy ſubjection, and her gi 
Were ſuch as made government well ſeem'd 
Unſeemly to bear rule. Milton. 

He who has the g ,t of ridicule, finds faut with 
any thing that gives him an opportunity of exert- 
ing his talent. Addiſon. 

Gi'tTED, adj. [from gift.] 

1. Given ; beſtowed. 

Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze, 

To grind in brazen fetters, under taſk, | 
With my heay'n gifted ſtrength. Mile. Aeoniftes. 

2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. It is 
commonly uted ironically. 

Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and 
Coppinger, got up into a peaſe-cart, and ha- 
rangued the people to diſpoſe them to an inſur- 
rection. - Dryden. 

There is no talent ſo pernicious as eloquence, 
to thoſe who have it not under command ; wo- 
men, who are ſo liberally g:/t-d by nature in this 
particular, ought to ſtudy the rules of female ora- 
torx. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

G1c. . /. [Ftymology-uncertain. ] 

1. Any thing that is whirled round in play. 

Playthings, as tops, gigs, battledores, thou!d be 
p-ocured them. 0 Locke. 

2. [Gigia. Iſlandick.] A fiddle. Now out of 
uſe. 

Gica'NXTICK. adj. g gantes, Latin.] Suitable 
to a giant; big; bulky; enormous; likewiſe 
wicked; atrocious. | 

Others from the wall defend 
With dart and jay'lin, ſtones, and ſulphurous fire; 
On each hand ſlaughter and gigantic deeds, Mit. 

I dread him not, nor all his giamt-brood, 

IJ hough fame divulg'd him father of five ſons, 
All of gigantick ſize, Goliah chief. Milt. Agoniftes, 

The ſon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, 

By his broad ſhoulders, and gigantict limbs. 
Dryden's Mind. 

The Cyclopean race in arms aroſe ; 

A law leſs nation of gigantick foes. Pope's Odyſſry. 

To GUGGLE. v. a. | gichelen, Dutch. | To laugh 
idly ; to titter ; to grin with merry levity. It is 
retained in Scotland. — 

We ſhew our preſent joking, gigg lig race; 
True joy conſiſts in gravity and grace. Gur. Ep. 

G1 LER. n. /. | from giggle. ] A laugher; a 

titterer ; one idly and fooliſhly merry. 
A ſad wiſe valour is the brave complexion, 


The 7:22 ler is a milk-maid, whom infection, 
Or the fir d beacon, frighteth from his ditties. 
| | Herbert. 
GET. 2. ſ. [x&az!, Saxon; gey, Dutch; 
ile, Scottiſh, is ſtill retained.] A wanton ; a 
aſcivious girl. Now out of uſe. 
Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a giglet wench. SV. Hen, VI. 
The fam'd Catlibelan was once at point, 
Oh gig let fortune! to maſter Cæſar's ſword. 
Shakeſpeare's ( .ynbeline. 
Away with thoſe giglett too, and with the other 
confederate companion. Shak. Meaf. for Mea/. 
Gtr. n. f. [French.] The hip joint. It 
ſeems to mean in Chapman a joint for the ſpit. 
The inwards flit, | 
They broil'd on coales, and eate : the reſt, in 
gige, cut, they ſplit. ' » Chapman, 
To GTLD. v. 4. pret. gilded, or gilt. il dan, 
Saxon. | 
1. Jo waſh over with gold; to cover with fo- 
liated gold. 
The room was large and wide, 
As it ſome gil or ſolemn temple were: 
Many great golden pillars did uprear 8 
Spenſer. 


GIL 


To gil refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a pertume on the violet. 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobs. 
And the g1l.ted car of day | 
_ His glowing axle doth allay | 
In the ſteep Atlantick ſtream. Milton. 
{| Purchaſing riches with our time and care, 
| We loſe our freedom in a gi/ded ſnare. Keſcom. 
When Britain, looking with a juſt diſdain 
Upon this g:/d*d majeſty of Spain, | 
And knowing well that empire muſt decline, 
V hoſe chief ſupport and finews are of coin. 
: Haller. 
Her joy in gi/d-d chariots, when aliye.; 


2, To cover with any yellow matter. 
ou did'ſt drink 
The ftale of horſes and the gilde puddle, 
Which beaſts would cough at. 


3. To adorn with luſtre. 

No more the riſing ſun ſhall gi the morn, 
Nor ey'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn. 

Pope's Meſſiah. 

4. To brighten ; to illuminate. 

The lightſome pailtion of joy was not that tri- 
vial, vaniſhing, ſuperficial thing, that only g:/ds 
the apprehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of 
the ſoul. : South, 

5. To recommend by adventitious ornaments. 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

III gi it with the happieſt terms 1 have. 

| Shaketpeare's Hewy IV. 
Yet oh! th' imperfe& piece moves more de- 
light : 
'Tis g:/4:d o'er with youth, to catch the ſight. 
Dryden's Aureng. 

GLR. 3. . from gl.] 

1. One who lays gold on the ſurface of any 
other body. 
Cilfers uſe to have a piece of gold in their 
mouth, to draw the ſpirits of the quickſilver. 

Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

We have here a gilden, with his anvil and ham- 
mer. : Broome, 

2. A coin, from one ſhilling and fix pence to 


I am bound | 
To Perſia, and want g:/ders for my voyage. Shak. 
GrLvixG. u. /. from id.] Gold laid en any 
ſurface by way of ornament. | 
Silvering will ſully and canker more than giiding, 
which, if it might be corrected with a little mix- 
ture of gold, there is profit. Þucon's Phyſ. Rem. 
The church of the Annunciation, all but one 
corner of it, is covered with ſtatues, g:/ding, and 
paint. | Addiſon on Italy. 
Could laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry'r engage, 
And I not ſtrip the gi/dizg oft a knave, | 
Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's heir or ſlave ? 
Pope. 
G11. n. ſ. [agulii, Spaniſh ; gula, Latin.] 
I. The apertures at each fide of a fiſh's head. 
The leviathan, | 
Stretch'd like a promontory, ſleeps or ſwims, 
And ſeems a moving land, and at his g://s 
Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a fea. 
| : Milton, 
Fiſhes perform reſpiration under water by the 
gills, | Ray. 
He hath two gi//-fins; not behind the gig. as 
in moſt fiſhes, but before them. Walton. 
ill they, of farther paſſage quite bereft, 
Were in the meſh with gz entangl'd left. 


2, The flaps that hang below the beak of a 
fowl. 

The turkeycock hath great and ſwelling ills, 
and the hen hath leſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
3- The fleſh under the chin. 5 
In many there is no paleneſs at all; but, con- 
trariwiſe, redneſs about the cheeks and gi/ls, 
which is by the ſending forth of ſpirits in an appe- 
tite to revenge. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
Like the long bag of fleſh hanging down from 


And love of ombre after death ſurvive. Pope. 


Shak: fp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


two ſhillings. Plil. 


King”s Fiſherm an. 


GIM 


4. [GC barbarous Latin.) A meaſure of 
liquids containing the fourth part of a piat. 


out of miſtaken thrift, will rince a dozen with the 
ſame : change the wine at every ſecond bottle: 4 
gi may be enough. Steijt, 
5. A kind of meaſure among the tinners. 
They meaſure their block-tin by the g/, which 
containeth a pint. Carew, 
6. In the northern counties it is half a pint of 
liquid meaſure. | | 
7. [From gillian, the old Engliſh way of wri. 
ting Julian, or Fuliana. ] The appellation vt 2 
woman in ludicrous language. 
I can, for I will, 
Here at Burley o' th' Hill, 
Give you all your fill, 
Euch ſack with his G/L Pen For, Cypiin, 
8. [Chelidonium. | The name of a plant; ground. 
Ivy. | fy 
9. Malt liquour medicated with ground-1yy, 
 GYLLnovsE. n. J. [gill and e.] A houſe 
where g/l is ſold. | | | 
Thee ſhall each alehouſe, thee each 1/9; 
mourns | 
And anſw'ring ginſhops ſourer ſighs return. Pop, 
GULLYFLOWER,. . . [Either corrupted from 
July flower, or from gute, French.) 
Galyfiowers or rather Ju!lyflowers, ſo called from 
the mouth they blow in, may be reduced to theſe 
ſorts; red and white, purple and white, ſcarlet 
and white. Martimer's Huſbandry, 
In July come gi/ly/owwers of all varieties. Bacon, 
Fair is the g. of gardens fweet, 
Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. 
Cay's Puflyais, 
G11.T. »./. [from gil. J. Golden thow ; gold 
laid on the ſurface of any matter. Mow obſolete, 
Our gayneſs and our gi are all beſmirch'd, 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
When thou waſt in thy gi, and thy pertune, 
they mockt thee for too much curioſity : in thy 
rags thou know'K none, but art deſpis'd for the 
contrary... Shak:ſp. Timon of Ath:nt, 
Gir The participle of Gib, which fee. 
Where the gilt chariot never mark'd its mY 
opt. 
GLT HEAD. u. /. [gilt and beag. | F 
1. Adſca-fiſh. 
2. A bird. | 
He blended together the livers of gilthead;, the 
brains of pheaſants and peacocks, tongues of phe- 
nicopters, and the melts of lampres. Hakeewiil, 
called from his yellow Lil. 
Gin. adj, [An old word.] Neat; ſpruce; 
well dreſſed. I | 


A ſlight or trivial mechaniſm. 
For thaugh theſe gimcracks were away, 
However, more reduc'd and plain, 
The watch would {till a watch remain; 
But if the horal orbit ceaſes, 
The whole ſtands till, or breaks to pieces. Prior, 
What's the meaning of all theſe trangrams and 
gimeracks ? Jumping over my maQer's hedges, and 
running your lines croſs his grounds? 
GUMLET. . ſ. [gitel:t, guimbelet, French.] A 
borer with a ſcrew at its point. 
The g:1J:t hath a worm at the end of its bit. 
Mo von. 
GiMMAL, u. ſ. [Suppoſed by Skinner and c 
wth to be derived from gimellus, Latin, and to 
be uſed only of ſomething conſiſting of corre- 
ſpondent parts, or double. It ſeems rather to be 
gradually corrupted from geometry or geometrical, 
Any thing done by occult means 1s vulgarly ſaid 
to be done by geometry. ] Some little quaint de- 
vices or pieces of machinery. Hanmer. 
I think by ſome odd gimmal; or device 
Their arms are ſet like clacks, till to ſtrike on, 
Elſe they could not hold out fo as they do. ; 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
GIM. 


Tue maſiy roof, 


the gilli of the people in Piedmont. 


Swift, | 


Every bottle muſt be rinced with wine: ſame, 


Dit, 


G11.T-TAIL. v. ſ. [gilt and tail. ] A worm ſo 


'Grmerack. n. , [Suppoſed by Skimr to be 
{ludicroufly formed from gin, derived from engine] 


Artuthnt's Hiſtory of John Bull. 


. 
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ſo confounded me, that I have been prone to con- 


ing impoſſible to make any adits or ſoughs to 


And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin. 


able ſmell. The Indians eat both the young 


| kind of farinaceous ſweetmeat made of dough, 


ſhou'd have it to buy gingerbread, 


Gruen. 2./, [See GI ANAL. ] Movement; 


machinery. 
The holding together of thie parts of matter has 


dude with myſelf, that the gimmers of the world 
hold together not ſo much by geometry as ſome 
natural magick. Moore's Divine Dialogues, 
Gin. . / [See Gi. Girp, in old Engliſh, 
is neat, ſpruce.] A kind of filk twiſt or lace. 


GIN. . /. [ from engine. | 
x. A trap; a ſnare... _ 
5 As the day begins, 
With twenty gin; we will the ſmall birds take, 
And paſtime make, Sidney. 
W hich two, through treaſon and deceitful gin, 
Hath flain fir Mordant. Spenſer. 
80 ſtrives the woodcock with the giz ; 
go doth the coney ſtruggle in the net. 
| Shakeſprare's Henry VI. 
Be it by gi, by ſnares, by ſubtilty. 
CFE 55 | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
If thoſe, who have but ſenſe, can ſhun 
The engines that have them annoy'd ; 
Little for me had reaſon done, | 
If I could not thy gint avoid. Ben Jonſon's Foreſt. 
I know thy trains, 
nough dearly to my coſt, thy git and toils; 
No more on me have pow'r, their force is null'd. 
Milton. 
He made a planetary gin, 
Which rats would run their own heads in, 
And come on purpoſe to be taken, 
Without th' expence of cheeſe and bacon. Hudib. 
Keep from flaying ſcourge thy ſkin, 
And ankle free from iron gin. Hudibras. 
2. Any thing moved with ſcrews, as an engine 
of torture. | 
Typhzus' joints were ſtretched on a gin. Spenſ. 
2. A pump worked by rotatory fails. 
The delfs would be ſo town with waters, it be- 


drain them, that no gins or machines would fuf- 
fice to lay and keep them dry. Rey. 
A biturginous plate, alternately yellow and 
black, formed by water driveling on the outſide 
of the gin pumps of Moſtyn coalpits. 
Widward on Foſſils. 
4. [Contracted from GENEVA, which fſee.] 
The ſpirit drawnby diſtilation from juniper berries. 
This calls the church to deprecate our fin, 
Pope. 
Gin ſhops ſourer ſighs return. Pope. 
GINGER. n. /. | zinziber, Lat. gingero, Italian. 
Ihe flower conſiſts of five leaves, ſhaped ſome- 
what like thoſe of the iris : theſe are produced in 
the head or club, each coming out of a ſeparate 
leafy ſcale. The ovary becomes a triangular fruit, 
having three cells which contain ſeeds. Miller. 
The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, knotty, 
crooked, and irregular ; of a hot, acrid, and pun- 
gent taſte, though aromatick, and of a very agree- 


Moots of the leaves and the roots themſelves. 
Hill's Materia Medica. 
Or wafting ginger round the ſtreets to go, 
And viſit alehoute where ye firſt did grow. 
- Pope's Dunciad. 
GUxNOERBREAD. #. f. [ginger and bread.] A 


Like that of bread or biſcuit, ſweetened with trea- 
cle, and flavoured with ginger and ſome other 
aromatick feeds. It is ſometimes gilt. 
An' IT had but one penny in the world, thou 
Shakeſpeare 5 Love's Labour Loft 
Her currans there and gooſeberries were ſpread, | 
With the enticing gold of gingerbread. King's Cook. 
*Tis a loſs you are not here, to partake of three 
weeks froſt, and eat gingerbread in a booth by a 
fire upon the Thames. Swift, 
Gi'NcERLY. adv. I know not whence deriy- 
ed.] Cautiouſly ; nicely. _ 
What is't that you | 
Took up ſo gingerly? Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Vir. 
Gr'XGERNESS, u. ſ. Niceneſs ; tenderneſs. Di. 
GH Ar. adj. [gingiva, Latin.] Belonging 


1. A fſhrillreſounding noiſe. 


to he gums. 


1 


Whilſt the Italians twve to cut a thread in their 
8 


pronunciation between D and J, ſo to ſweeten it, 
they make the occluſe appulſe, eſpecially the gin- 
gival, ſofter than we do, giving a little of pervi- 
ouſneſs. Holder Elements of Speech. 

To GIN OLE. v. . a | 

I. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe ; to utter a 
ſharp noiſe in quick ſucceſſion, 

The foot grows black that was with dirt em- 

brown'd, 
And in thy pocket ginglirg halfpence found. 
Gay's Trivia. 

Once, we confeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea ſpoke, 
And gingling down the backſtairs, told the crew, 
Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Pope's Epiſtles. 

2. To make an affected ſound in periods or ca- 
dence. 

To G/NGLE. v. a. To ſhake fo that a ſharp 
ſhrill clattering noiſe ſhould be made. 

Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew; 
The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtle blew. Pope. 

G1/XGLE. nf {from the verb.] | 


2. Affectation in the ſound of periods. 

Gr/NcLyMo1D, adj. [yiyxyp@- and be] Re- 
ſembling a ginglymus ; approaching to a ging- 
lymus. 

The malleus lies along, fixed to the tympanum, 
and on the other end is joined to the incus by a 
double or gingiynnid joint. Hold. Element of Speech. 

GrNcLYMUs. n. ſ. A mutual indenting of two 
benes into each other's cavity, of which the elbow 
is an inſtance. Wiſeman. 

GN T. u. ſ. [Yin] A nag; a mule; a de- 
N breed. Hence, according to ſome, but, 
I believe, erroneouſly, a Spaniſh genrct, impro- 
perly written for ginnet. 

G1'xsExG. . J. [I ſuppoſe Chineſe.] A root 
broughHately into Europe, of a browniſh colour on 
the outſide, and ſomewhat yellowiſh within; and 
ſo pure and fine, that it ſeems almoſt tranſparent. 
It is of a very agreeable and aromatick ſmell, 
though not very ſtrong. Its taſte acrid and aro- 
matick, and has ſomewhat bitter in it. We have 
it from China and America. The Chineſe value 
this root at three times its weight in ſilver. Hill. 

To Gir. v. a. To take out the guts of herrings. 

Bailey. | 

GT'PSY. . /. [Corrupted from Egyptian; for 
when they firſt appeared in Europe, they declar- 
ed, and perhaps, truly, that they were driven 
from Egypt by the Turks, They are now min- 
gled with all nations. ] 

1. A vagabond whopretends to forctell futurity, 
commonly by palmeſtry or phyſiognomy. 

The butler, though he is ſure to looſe a knife, 
a fork, or a ſpoon every time his fortune is told 
him, ſhuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old 
2ipſy for above half an hour. Addiſon. 

A frantic gipſ-y now, the houſe he haunts, 

And in wild phraſes ſpeaks diſſembled wants. Prior, 

In this ſtill labyrinth around her lie 
Spells, philters, globes, and ſpheres of palmiſtry ; 
A figil in his hand the gip/y bears, 

In th' other a prophetick ſieve and ſheers. 
Garth's Diſpenſary. 

I, near yon ſtile, three fallow gygſes met; 
Upon my hand they caſt a poring look, 

Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they ſhook. 
b Gay. 

2. A reproachful name for a dark conflict 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen-wench ; 
Dido a dowdy ; Cleopatra a gip/y ; Helen and Hero 
hildings and harlots. Spee Romeo and Juliet. 

3. A name of ſlight reproach to a woman. 

The widow play'd the gyp/y, and ſo did her 
confidant too, in pretending to believe her. 

L'Eftrange. 
A ſlave I am to Clara's eyes: 

The gipſy knows her pow'r, and flies. Prior, 

G1RASOLE. 1. /. [giraſs, French. ] 

1. The herb turnſol. 

2. The opal ſtone. 

To GIRD. v. a. pret. gird:d, or girt. Sy dan, 
Saxon. ] 


girder, 
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They ſprinkled earth upon their heads, and 
irded their loins with ſackcloth. 2 Mac. x. 3. 

2. To put on ſo as to ſurround or bind. 

Cords of the bigneſs of packthread were faſten- 
ed to bandages, which the workmen had git round 
my neck. ' $rvifts 

1 To faſten by binding. | 
e girt his warlike harneſs about him. 
r Mac. iii. 25. 
My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and ſword upon thy puiſſant thigh. Mi. 
No, let us riſe at once, gird on our ſwords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe. | Addiſon's Cato. 
The combatant too late the field declines, 7 
When now the ſword is girded to his loins. Prior. 
4. To inveſt. | 7 
Stoop then, and ſet your knee againſt my foot; 
And in reguerdon of that duty doue, 
I gird thee with the valiant ſword of York. 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The ſon appear'd, ; 


Girt with omnipotence. Milton's Paradiſe Lo/?. 
5. To dreſs; to habit; to clothe. | 
I gird:d thee about with fine linen, and I cover- 
ed thee with filk. Exel. xvi. . I9, 
Tyſiphone there keeps the ward, 
Git in her ſanguine gown, by night and day, 
Obſervaat of the ſouls that paſs the dounward way. ' 
| | EE Dryden. 
6. To cover round as a garment. 
Theſe, with what ſkill they had, together ſow'd, 


To gird their waiſt : vain covering, if it hide 


Their guilt, and dreaded ſhame ! Milton: Par, Lf. 
7. To furniſh ; to equip. 
So to the coaſt of Jordan he directs 
His eaſy ſteps, girded with ſnaky wiles. 
8. To incloſe; to incircle. 
That Nyſeian iſle, 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid ſon 


Young Bacchus, from his ſtepdame Rhea's eye. 
Milton. 


Alilian, 


9. To reproach ; to gibe. 
Being mov'd, he will not ſpare to gird the gods. 
Shakeſpear O& 
To GIRD. v. 3. [Of this word in this ſenſe I 
know not the origin ; it may be formed by a very 
cuſtomary tranſpoſition from gride or cut.] To 
break a ſcornful jeſt ; to gibe; to ſneer. 
This wondred error growth 
At which our criticks gi: d. Drayton, 
Men of all ſorts take a pride to gird at me: the 
brain of this fooliſh compounded clay, man, is not 
able to invent any thing that tends to laughter 
more than I invent, or is invented on me: I am 
not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe that wit is 
in other men. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
G1Rv. . /. [from the verb.] A twitch; a 
pang : it may come from the ſenſation cauſed by 


a bandage or girdle drawn hard ſuddenly. This 


word is now ſeldom uſed, unleſs the former ety- 
mology be admitted. | 
Sweet king! the biſhop hath a kindly gi-d: 
For ſhame, my lord of Wincheſter relent. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Conſcience by this means is freed from many 
fearful girds and twinges which the atheiſt feels. 
Tillig: ſon. 
He has the glory of his conſcience, when he 
doth well, to ſet againſt the cheeks aud gird: of it, 
when he doth amiſs. Goandmarn's Winter Enix, Conn. 
GrzDeD. . /. | from gird.] In architecture, 
the largeſt piece of timber in a floor. Its end is 
uſually faſtened into the ſummers, or breaſt ſum. 
mers, and the joiſts are framed in at one arm to 
the girders. Harris. 
The girders are alſo to be of the ſame ſcautling 
the ſummers and ground- plates are of, though the 
back girdr need not be ſo ſtrong as the front 
NMoxin's Mech. Err. 
Theſe mighty gir ders which the fabrick bing, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join'd. Bla: +. 
GFRDLE. . /. [gynole, Saxon.] 
1. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, and tied 


or buckled. 


1. To bind round. 
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they put on their girdle, 
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There will I make thee beds of roſes, | 
With a thouſand fragrant poſies; | | 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle, a ; 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. Shale. 

Many conceive there is ſomewhat amiſs, until 
Brown's Vulpar Erreurs. 

On him his mantle, g#d/:, ſword and bow, 

On him his heart and foul he did beſtow. Cowl:y. 

2. Encloſure ; circumference. 

Suppoſe within the gira of theſe walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies. 

. Shakſpeare's Henry V. 

2. The zodiack. - { 

Great breezes in great circles, ſuch as are under 
the g:r4/- of the world, do refrigerate. 

To GrRDT.E, v. a. from the noun.] 

1. To gird; to bind as with a girdle. | 

Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 
Within their innocent alabaſter arms. | 
| Shak: ſpeare's Richard III. 

2. To incloſe; to ſhut in; to environ. 

Thoſe fleeping ſtones, | 
That as a waiſt do girdle you about. 
Shak:ſpeare's Ring Jobn. 

Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdle in thoſe wolves! Shakeſpeare's Timon, 

GURDLEBELT. #. /. [girdle and Lelt.] The belt 
that incircles the wait. 

Nor did his eyes leſs longingly behold 
The girdlcbelt, with nails of burniſh'd gold. 
| Dryden's Æneid. 
* n. ſ. | from gird/e.] A maker of gir- 
es. 

Gre. ». , [ gyrus, Latin. ] A circle deſcribed 
by any thing in motion. See Gyre, 

GIRL. . /. | About the etymology of this word 
there is much queſtion : Meric Caſauban, as is his 
cuſtom, derives it frog %% of the ſame ſignifica- 
tion; AM:»/beww from garrula, Latin, a prattler, or 
girella, Italian, a weathercock ; Junius thinks that 
it comes from he-r!/odes, Welſh, from which, ſays he, 
dar lot is very eaſily deduced. Sinner imagines that 
the Saxons, who uſed ceonl for a man, might like- 
wiſe have ceonla for a woman, though no ſuch 
wordis now found. Dr. Hickes derives it moſt pro- 
bably from the Iflandick tarlinna, a woman.] A 
young woman, or female child. 

In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a gi. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

I will love thee ne'er the leſs, my girl. Shake/. 

The foole Amphimachus, to field brought gold 
to be his wracke, 5 

Proude girle like, that doth ever beare her dowre 

upon her backe. Chapman. 

A we:ther-beaten lover, but once known, 

Is ſport for every gir to practiſe on. Donne. 

Tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, 

As a grave matron would to dance with gi. 
Raſcommon. 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 


But oh ! a g, like her, muſt be divine ! Dryden. 


Gals H. adj. | from girl.] Suiting a girl; 
vouthful. | 
In her £::1/ age ſhe Kept ſheep on the moor. 
Carew. 


G!/eLiSaly. adv. [from g1/Þ.] In a girliſh 


manner. 


To GIRN. v. „. It ſcems to be a corruption of 
grin. It is ill uſed in Scotland, and is applied to 
a crabbed, captious, or peeviſh perſon. 

Griazock. z. F - [ acu, major. | A Kind of fiſh. 

| Dif. 

GRT. part. p. from To 55rd. ] 

To Gix r. v. a. from ged.] Jo gird; to en- 
compaſs; to encircle. Not proper. 

In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line that gut the globe. 

Thomon. 

Grü. 2. /. [from the verb.] | 

1. A band by which the ſaddle or burthen is 
fixed upon the horte. 


Here lies did Hobſon, death hath broke his girt; ; 


And here, zlas | hath laid him in the dirt. Milton. 
2. A circular bandage, | 
The moſt common way of bandage is by that of 


Bacon 


G1V 


and the ends are tacked firmly together. 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 

GiR TH. ». f. | from gird. 

1. A band by which the ſaddle is fixed upon the 
horſe. 

Or the ſaddle turn'd round, or the girths brake; 
For low on the ground, woe for his ſake, 
The law is found. Ben Jonſon's Underwwood:. 

Nor Pegaſus could bear the load, 

Along the high celeſtial road; 
The ſteed oppreſs d, would break his git, 


Mordanto gallops on alone; 
The roads are with his foll'wers ſtrown; 
This breaks a girth, and that a bone. Sevift. 
2. The compaſs meaſured by the girdle, or en- 
cloſing bandage. ED 
He's a luſty jolly fellow that Tives well, at leaſt 
three yards in the girth. Addiſon's Frceboliler. 
To GIRTEH. v. 4. To bind with a girth. 


does not feed it with his own ſtock, but takes in 
other cattle to graze. | Bailey. 

GIs LE. Among the Engliſh Saxons, ſignifies 
a pledge: thus, Fredgiſle is a pledge of peace; 
Giflebert an illuſtrious pledge, like the Greek Ho- 
merus, Gibſon's Camden. 

G1TH. n. ſ. [nigella.] An herb called Guinea 
pepper. | 

To GIVE. v. a. preter. gave; part. paſſ. given. 
[zzfan, Saxon. ] TE | 

1. To beſtow ; to confer without any price or 
reward ; not to ſell. 


thought fit to take one thing frome me again. 
„„ Temple. 
Conſtant at church and change; his gains were 
ſure, 
His givings rare, ſave farthings to the poor. Pope. 
While tradeſmen ſtarve theſe Philomels are gay ; 
For gen'rous lords had rather give than pay. 
: ung. 
Half uſeleſs doom'd to live, 
Pray'rs and advice are all I have to give. Harte. 
2. To tranſmit from himſelf to another by 
hand, ſpeech, or writing; to deliver. 
The woman whom thou gaveſt to be with me, 
ſhe gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 
Cen. iii. 12. 
They were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage. Matt. XXiv, 38. 
Thoſe bills were printed not only every week, 
but alſo a general account of the whole year was 
given in upon the Thurſday before Chriſtmas. 
Graunts Bills of Mortality. 
We ſhall give an account of theſe phenomena. 
Burnet. 
Ariſtotle adviſes not poets to put things evi- 
dently falſe and impoſſible into their poems, nor 
gives them licence to run out into wildneſs. 
: Broome. 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſion ; to conſign; to 
impart; to communicate. 
Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. 
CCP 
Nature gives us many children and friends, to 
take them away; but takes none away to g:ve 
them us again. Temple. 
Give me, ſays Archimedes, where to ſtand firm, 
and I will remove the earth. Temple. 
If the agreement of men firſt gave a ſceptre 
into any one's hands, or put a crown on his head, 
that almoſt muſt direct its conveyance. Locke. 
4. To pay as price or reward, or in exchange. 
All that a man hath will he give for his life. 
Job, ii. 4. 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom TI gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. 
Shake „ Fed e. 
He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, 
and exchange his ſheep for ſhells, or wool for a 


ſparkling pebble. Lek. 


| 


the girt, which git hath a bolſter In the middle, 


To raife the lumber from the earth. Sqwift. 


To GIs E Ground, v. a. Is when the owner of it 


I had a maſter that gave me all I could aſk, but 


corruptible. 
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8. To yield; not to withhold, 

Philip, Alexander's father, gave ſentence againſt 
a priſoner what time he was drowſy, and ſeemed 
to give ſmall attention. The priſoner, after ſen. 
tence was pronouced, ſaid, I appeal: the king, 
ſomewhat ſtirred, ſaid, To whom do you appeal? 
The priſoner anſwered, From Philip, when he 
gave no ear, to Philip, when he ſhall give ear, 

| Bacon's Apophthegns, 

Conſtantia accuſed herſelf for having ſo tamely 
given an ear to the propoſal. Addiſon's Spec, 

6. To quit; to yield as due. | 
Give place, thou ſtranger, to an honourable 
man. , | Lek, 

7. To confer ; to impart. | 

I will bleſs her, and give thee a ſon alſo of her, 

: Gen. xvii, 

Nothing can give that to another which it hath 
not itſelf. i Bramb. againſt Hobie, 

What beauties I loſe in ſome places, I giv 
to others which had them not originally. 

Dryden's Fables, Prefac, 

8. To expoſe ; to yield without retention. 

All clad in ſkins of beaſts the jav'lin bear; 
Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. 

. Dryden's Acid, 

9. To grant; to allow. 

*Tis given me once again to behold my friend. 

Rowe, 
He has not given Luther fairer play. Attrbny, 
Io. To yield; not to deny. 
I gave his wiſe propofal way ; 
Nay, urg'd him to go on : the ſhallow fraud 
Will ruin him. » Rowe's Ambitious Stepmether, 

11. To afford; to ſupply. 

This opinion abated the fear of death in them 
which were fo reſolved, and gave them courage 
to all adventures. Hooker, 

Give us alſo ſacrifices and burnt-offerings, that 
we may ſacrifice unto the Lord. Ex. X. 25. 

12. To empower; to commiſſion. 

8 Prepare 
The due libation and the ſolemn pray'r; 
Then give thy friend to ſhed the ſacred wine. 


Pope's Cayſſey. 
13. To enable. 


God himſelf requireth the lifting up of pure 
hands in prayers; and hath given the world to un- 
derſtand, that the wicked, although they cry, 
ſhall not be heard. . Hooker, 

Give me to know 

How this foul rout began, who ſet it on. 

| Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly 

riſe, 
Tove's tree adopts, and lifts into the ſkies ; 
Through the new pupil foſt'ring juices flow, 


blow. Titel. 
14. To pay. : | 
The applauſe and approbation I giv- to both 
your ſpeeches. Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſſidas 
15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce. | 
So you muſt be the firſt that gives this ſentence, 
And he that ſuffers. 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
The Rhodians ſeeing their enemies turn their 
backs, gave a'great ſhout in deriſion of them. 


Let the firſt honeſt diſcoverer give the word 
about, that Wood's lialfpence have been afforded, 
and caution the poor people not to receive , 

* 2 T 1 

16. To exhibit; to ſhew. 3 | 

This inſtance gives the impoſſibility of an eter- 
nal exiſtence in any thing etfentially alterable or 

: Halt. 
17. To exhibit as the product of a calculation. 
Ihe number of men being divided by the num- 


ber of ſhips, gives four hundred and twenty-four 
[ 155 Arbuthnot. 


18. To do any act of which the conſequence 


men a- piece. 


reaches others. | 

As we defire to give no ofence ourſelves, ſo 
neither ſhall we take any at the difference M 
judgment in others. Burnet. 


Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flow'rs to 


Knolles's Hiſtory. 
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| body. 
nh ay ges the ripping of the rind giveth out 
their ſmell more. | Bacon. 

20. To addict; to apply. ; 

The Helots, of the other fide, ſhutting their 
gates, gave themſelves to bury their dead, to cure 
their wounds, and reſt their wearied bodies. Std. 
After man began to grow to number, the firit 
thing we read they gave themſelves into, was the 
tilling of the earth and the feediag of cattle. Hook. 
Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in re- 


gard of the ſecret acceſs which people, ſuperſti- 
tiouſly given, might have always thereunto with 


eaſe. | Hooker, 
The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given, 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. 


Shakeſpearte 


Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous: 
He is a noble Roman, and well given.  Shakeſp. 
His name is Falſtaff: if that man. ſhould be 
lewdly given, he deceives me; for, Harry, I ſee 
virtue in his looks. | hak:ſp. 
Huniades, the ſcourge of the Turks, was dead 

long before; ſo was alſo Mathias: after whom 
ſucceeded others, given all to pleaſure and eaſe. 
| Knoll:s's H. ſtory. 

Though he was given to pleaſure, yet he was 
likewiſe defirous of glory. Bacon 5 Henry V1I. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moſt 
High, will ſeek out the wiſdom of all the an- 
cients.  * Eccly. xxxix. 1. 

He is much give to contemplation, and the 
viewing of this theatre of the world. 

| More againſt Atheiſm. 

They who gave themſelves to warlike action and 
enterpriſes, went immediately to. the palace of 
Odin. . Temple. 

Men are gives to this licentious humour of ſcof- 
fing at perſonal blemiſhes and defects. L'Eftrange. 

Beſides, he is too much give to horſeplay in his 
raillery; and comes to battle, like a dictator from 
The plough. Dryden. 

I have ſome buſineſs of importance with her; 
but her huſband is ſo horribly given to be jealous. 

 Drydez's Spaniſh Fryar. 

What can I refuſe to a man ſo charitably given? 


Dryden.| 


21. To reſign; to yield up. _ 

Finding ourfelves in the midſt of the greateſt 
wilderneſs of waters, without victual, we gave 
ourſelves for loft men, and prepared for death. 

Racon's New Atlantis, 
Who fay, I care not, thoſe I giv: for loſt ; 

And to inſtru them will not quit the coſt. 

5 Herbert. 
Virtue giv'n for loſt, 

Depreſt and overthrown, as ſcem'd; 

Like that ſelf-begott'n bird a 

From out her athy womb now teem'd. 


Milton“! Aponiſtes.” 


Since no deep within her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour, though oppreſs'd and fall'n, 
I give not Heaven for loſt. Milt. Par. Loft. 
For a man to give his name to Chriſtianity in 
thoſe days, was to liſt himſelf a martyr. South, 
Ours gie Lime /f for gone; you've watch'd your 
time, 
He fights this day unarm'd, without his rhyme. 
Dryden, 
The parents, aſter a long ſearch for the body, 
gave him for crowned in one of the canals. 
| Addi ſon's Spectator. 
As the hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck to the 
monntain, while the body reared vp in the air, the 
poet with great difficulty kept himſelf from flid- 
ing off his back, in ſo much that the people gave 
him for gone. Addi ſan's then 
22, To conclude ; to ſuppoſe. 
Whence came you here, O friend, and whither 
bound ? . 
All gar you loſt on far Cyclopean ground. 
| Coarth's Ovid 
23. To Gyr away. To alienate from orie's 
telf; to make over to another; to transfer. 
The more he got, the more le ſhewed that he | 
. i 


19. To exhibit ; to ſend forth as odours from | 


| gave quite over laying. 


GIV 
gave away to his new miſtreſs, when he betrayed 
his promiſes to the former, Sidney. 
If you ſhall marry, 
You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give angry heay'n's vows, and thoſe are mine; 
You give.away myſelf, which is known mine. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Honeſt company, I thank you all, | 
That have beheld me give away myſelf 
To this moſt patient, iweet, and virtuous wife. 
3 | Shakeſprare. 
I know nat how they ſold themſelves ; but thou, 
like a kind ſollow, gav'ft thyſelf away gratis, and 


I thank thee for thee.” Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Love gives away all things, that ſo he may ad- 


vance the intereſt of the beloved perſon. 
. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
But we who give our native rights away, _ 
And our enſlay'd poſterity betray, 
Are now reduc'd to beg an alms, and go 
On holidays to ſee a puppet-ſhow. Dryd. Fuv. 
Alas, ſaid 1, man was made in vain! How 1s he 
given away to miſery and mortality ! Addiſom. 
Theodoſius made a private vow never to inquire 
after Conſtantia, whom he looked upon as giver 
away to his rival, upon the day on which their 
marriage was to be ſolemnized. Addiſon, 
Whatſoever we employ in charitable uſes, dur» 
ing our lives, is given away from ourſelves: what 
we bequeath at our death, is given from others 
only, as our neareſt relations. Atterbury. 
24. ToGrve back. To return; to reſtore. 
Their vices perhaps give back all thoſe advanta- 
ges which their victories procured. Aiterlury. 
25. To Give forth. To publiſh ; to tell. 
Soon after it was given f6rth, and believed by 
many, that the king was dead. Hayward. 
26. To Givx the hand: To yield pre-eminence, 
as being ſubordinate or inferior. | 
Leſſons being free from ſome inconveniences, 
whereunto ſermons are more ſubject, they may 
in this reſpect no leſs take than in others they muſt 
give the hand, Which betokeneth pre-eminence. 
x Hooker. 
27. To Give over. To leave; to quit; to ceaſe. 
Let novelty therefore in this give over endleſs 
contradictions, and let ancient cuſtoms prevail. 
TOS 3 Hooker. 
It may be done rather than that be given over, 
Hooker. 
Never give her o'er ; 
For ſcorn at firſt makes after love the more. 
> Shakeſpeare 
If Deſdemona will return me my jewels, I will 


gde over my ſuit, and repent my unlawful ſolicita- 


tion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
All the ſoldiers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
had ſolemnly ſworn to defend the city, and not to 
give it over unto the laſt man. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Thoſe treops which were levied have given over 
the proſecution of the war. Clarendon. 
But worſt of all to give her over, 
*Till ſhe's as deſperate to recover. Hudibras, 
A woman had a hen that laid every day an egg: 
ſhe fancied that upon a larger allowance this hen 
might lay twice a day; but the hen grew fat, and 
N L Eftrange. 
Many have - given over their purſuits after fame, 
either from the diſappointments they have met, or 
from their experience of the little pleaſure which 
attends it. | Addiſon's Spefzator. 
28. To GIVE over, To addict; to attach to. 
Zelmane, govern and direct me; for I am 
wholly given over unto thee. Sidney. 
When the Babylonians have given themſelves 
„er to all manner of vice, it was time for the 
Lord, who had ſet up that empire, to pull it down. 
Grew's Caſmol. 
T uſed one thing ill, or gave myſelf ſo much over 
to it as to neglect what I owed either to God or 
the world. Temt li. 


29. To Glyx ever, To conclude loſt. 


Since it is lawful to practiſe upon them that are 


forſaken and given over, I will adventure to pre- 
{cribe to you, '  Suckling, 


GIV 


Tis not amiſs, e'er y* are give, 5 
To try one deſp'rate med' cine more; f 
And where your caſe can be no worſe, : 
The deſp'rateſt is the wiſeſt courſe. Hudibrat, 
The abbeſs, finding that the phyſicians had gu 
her over, told her that. Theodoſius was juſt gone 
before her, and had ſent her his benediction. 
8 . Addiſon's Spe ate. 
Her condition was now quite deſperate, all ra- 
gular phyſicians, and her neareſt relations, having 
given her cer. | Lirtuthn.t. 
Yet this falſe comfort never giv:s him o“, 
That, whilſt he creeps, his vig'rous thoughts can 


ſoar. Lope. 
Not one foretells I ſhall recover; 
But all agree to give me over. Swift. 


30. To GIVE over. To abandon, 
The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, 


in all manner of indifferent ceremonies, will be 


very hard, and therefore beft to g:ve it * 

| * 

Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave 

ver all, and betook himſelf to a ſolitary life, and 

became monk. Knolls. 
Sleep hath forſook, and giv'n me oer 


To death's benumbing opium, as my only cure. - - 


1 . 
The cauſe for which we fought and ſwore - 
So boldly, ſhall we now give der? Hudibras. 


31. To GIVE out. To proclaim; to publiſh ; to 


utter. | 
The fathers give it out for a rule, that whatſoever 
Chriſt is ſaid in Scripture to have received, the 
ſame we ought to apply only to the manhood of 
Chriſt. Hooker. 
It is giver cut, that, ſleeping in my orchard, 
A ſerpent ſtung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, 


Rankly abuſed. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
One that gives vt himſelf prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princeſs. — 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tal-. 


It hath been given out, by an hypocritical thief,: 


who was the firſt maſter of my ſhip, that I car- 
ried with me out of England twenty-two thou- 
ſand pieces of twenty-two ſhillings per piece. 


Raleigh's Apolgy. : 


He gave out general ſummons for the aſſembly of 
his council for the wars. Knollss's Hiſtory. 
The night was diſtinguiſhed by the orders which 
he gave cut to his army, that they ſhould forbear 
all inſulting of their enemies. Addiſon. 
32. To Grve out, To ſhow in falſe appearance. 
His givings out were of an infinite diſtance 
From his true meant deſign. 2 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
She that, ſo young, could give out fuch a ſeem - 


ing, 
To ſeal her father's eyes up cloſe as oak. 
| ; Shak: ſpearc's Othello. 
33. To Give up. To reſign; to quit; to yield. 
The people, weary of the miſeries of war, 
would give him vp, if they ſaw him ſhrink. Sidney. 
He has betray'd your bufineſs, and given up 
For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome. 
Shakeſpeare's Coricl iaus. 
The ſun, breaking out with his cheerful beams, 
revived many, before ready to give wp the ghoſt 
for cold, and gave comfort to them all. | 
| Rnolles'q Hiſlorx. 
He found the lord Hopton in trouble for the 
lofs of the regiment of foot at Alton, and wth 
the unexpected aſſurance of the giving up of Arun- 
del-caſtle. ; Clarendon. 
Let us give ourſelyes wholly up to Chriſt in heart 
and deſire. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Such an expeRation will never come to paſs ; 
therefore I'll een give it up, and go and fret my- 
ſelf. Co/lier againſt D-ſpair. 
I can give p to the hiſtorians of your country 
the names of ſo many generals and heroes which 
crowd their annals. Dr qder.. 


He declares himſelf to be now ſatisfied to the 
contrary, in which he has given up the caufe. H. 
The leagues made. between. ſeveral ſtites liſ- 
owning all claim to the land in the other's potſc f- 
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bon, have, by common content, given «p their « 


pretences to their natural right. ocke. 
If they give them 2 to their reaſons, then they 
with them give up all trut! and farther enquiry, 
ad think there is no ſuch thing as certainty. Lo. ke. 
Wie ſhould ſee him g/ve up again to the wild 
eommon of nature, whatever was more than 
would ſupply the conveniencies of life. Locke. 
Juba's ſurrender, ſince his father's death, 
Would give up Africk into Cæſar's hands, 
And make him lord of half the burning zone. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
Learn to be honeſt men, give up your leaders, 
And pardon ſhall deſcend on all the reſt. 
. Addiſon's Cato. 
A popiſh prieſt threatened to excommunicate a 
Northumberland ſquire, if he did not give vp to 
him the church lands. Ad. liſon's Freeboliler. 
He ſaw the celeſtial deities acting in · confedera- 
cy againſt him, and immediately gave up a caufe 
which was excluded from all poſſibility of ſucceſs. 
Addiſon's Frecholder. 
An old gentleman, who had been engaged in an 
argument with the, emperor, upon his friend's tel- 
ling him he wondered he would gize ap the queſ- 
tion when he had the better, I am never aſhamed, 
tays he, to be confuted by one who is maſter of 
fifty legions. Acddiſen's SpeFtato) , 
He may be brought to g:/vc u the cleareſt evi- 
dence. | Atterbury, 
The conſtant health and longevity of men mutt 
de given ip alſo, as a groundleſs conceit. Bentley. 
Have the phyſicians g wp all their hopes; 
Cannot they add a few days to a monarch ? 
| Rae, 
Theſe people were obliged to demand peace, 
And g:ve vp to the Romans all their poſſeſſions in 
Sicily. Ailulbnut. 
Every one who wiff not aſk for the conduct of 
God in the ſtudy of religion, has juſt reaſon to fear 
he ſhall be left of God, and g:v.n a prey to a 
thouſand prejudices, that he ſhall be conſigned 
over to the follies of his own heart. Watts, 
Give yourſelyes up to ſome hours of leiſure, 
| Watts, 
24. To Grvk up. To abandon. 
If any be given up to believe lyes, ſome muſt be 
firſt given v to tell them. Stillirg eit. 
Our minds naturally give themſelves % to every 
diverſion which they are much accuſtomed to; 
and we always find that play, when followed with 
alliduity, engroſſes the whole woman. 


- 


; Aldifm's Guards in. 

A good poet no ſooner communicates his worts, 
bin it is imagined he is a vain young creature, give 
to the ambition of fame. Lebe. 
1 am obliged at this time to give my whole 
application to Homer. Pope. 
Perſons who, through misfortunes, chuſe not to 


Clariſſſi. 
30. ToGivr wp. To deliver. 
And Joib g ve up the ſum of the number of the 
people to the king. 2 Sm. XXIV. 9. 
His accounts were confuſed, and he could not 
then git them ap. | Swift. 
26. To Gry way. To yield; not to reſiſt ; to 
make room for. 4 
Frivate reſpects, with him, gave wy to the 
common good. Caews Survey of Cornw ld. 
Perpetnal puſhing and aſſurance put a difficulty 
out of countenance, and make a ſeeming impoffi- 
dility gi 2:29. Colter. 
Scarc® hed he ſpoken when the cloud gave way; 
Tt: miſts flew upwards, and ditfolv'd in day. 
| Dryd n's Afncd. 
His golden helm gives way with ſtony blows, 
Batter'd and flat, and deaten to his brows. 
Dryden Ain id, 


27. The word give is uſed with great laxity, the | 


general idea is that of tranſmitting from one to an- 


ot} en. 

To Give. v.n. 

1. To ruſh; to fall on; to give the aſſault. A 
glwaſe merely French, and got worthy of adop- 


1200. | 


| when to give over, and to deſiſt from any farther 


ten ; to thaw. 


give in to thoſe general phraſes, which have at- 


tion. 


give over, and ſtand upon ſuch particulars only as 


otherwiſe than we ought, in the matter of church 


over to be God, or that becauſe he continued God, 


ders. 


offered him divers times by an old woman, and 
Mill anſwered he had no leifure ; whereupon the 


is 


purſuits after, fame. Addiſon. 
He coined again, and was forced to pine e227 for 


the ſame reaſun, 


—— 
Your orders come too late, the fight's begun; 
The enemy g:ves on With fury led. f 
| Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
Hannibal gave upon the Romans. 
Hooke's Roman Hiſtory. 
2. To relent; to grow moiſt ; to melt or ſof- 


Some things are harder when they come from 
the fire, and afterwards give again, and grow ſoft ; 
as the cruſt of bread, biſket, ſweetmeats, and ſalt. 

| Bacon's Naturai Hiſtory, | 

Only a ſweet and virtuous ſoul, 

Like ſeaſon'd timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. Herbert. 
Unleſs it is kept in a hot houſe, it will ſo give 

again, that it will be better than raw malt. 
| | Mortimer, 

Before you carry your large cocks in, open 
them once, and ſpread them: hay is apt to give in 
the cock. | Mortimer, 

3- To move. A French phraſe. 

Up and down he traverſes. his ground, 
Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then lends a wound ; | 
Now back he givcs , then ruſhes on amain. 

Daoniel's C. War. 

4. To Give in. To go back; to give way. Not 
in uſe. 

The charge was given with ſo well governed 
fury, that the left corner of the Scots battalion was 
enforced to gi in. Hayward. 


-» 


5. To GIVE into. | A French phraſe.] To adopt; 


to embrace. 

This is a geography particular to the medaliſts : 
the poets, however, have ſometimes giver in to it, 
and furnith us with very good lights for the expli- 
cation of it. Addiſon on Medals, 

This conſideration may induce a tranſlator to 


tained aveneration in our language from being uſed 
in the Old Teſtament. ope. 
The whole body of the people are either ſtupidly 
negligent, or elſe giving in with all their might 20 
thoſe very practices that are working their deſtruc- 
Swift. 
6. To Gave off. To ceaſe ; to forbear. 
The puniſhment. would be kept from being too 
much, if we gave off as ſoon as we perceived that 
it reaches the mind. . Locke, 
7. To GivE over, To ceaſe; to act no more. 
If they will ſpeak to the purpoſe, they muſt 


they can ſhew we have either added or abrogated, 


polity. Hooker. 

Neither hath Chriſt,.through union of both na- 
tures, incurred the damage of either; leſt, by be- 
ing born a. man, we ſhould think he hath given 


therefore he cannot be man alſo. Hooker. 
Gwe not ver ſo; to him again; intreat him, 
Kneel down. before him, hang upon his gown ; 
You are too cold. Shakeſn.. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
The ſtate of human actions is fo variable, that to | 
try things oft, and never to give over, doth won- 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition 


woman ſaid aloud, Why then give over to be king. 
Bacon's Aprphthegms. 
So Satan, whom repulſe upon repulſe 
Met ever, and to ſhameful ſilence brought, 
Yet give; not o'er, though deſperate of ſucceſs. 
Milton. 
Shall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again ? 
And muſt we now give er, 
And only end where we begun ? 
In van this miſchief we have done, | 
If we can do no more. Denham. 
It would be well for all authors, if they knew 


gixzern. 
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8. To Gry E. To publiſh ; to proclaim, 
Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, gie 
out that himſelf was ſome great one. At viii. 9. 
Julius Cæſar laid aſleep Pompey's preparations, 
by a fame that he cunningly gave out how Czſar'y 
own ſoldiers loved him not. | 
Your ill-wiſhers will g-ve oz you are now going 
to quit your ſchool. Swiſh 
9. To Give ont. To ceaſe; to yield. 
| We are the earth ; and they, 
Like moles within us, heave and caſt about: 
And 'till they foot and clutch their prey; 
They never cool, much leſs give out. Herbe, 
Madam, I always believ'd you ſo ſtout, 
That for twenty denials you would not give , 
| Swift 
G1'veR, n. f. [from give.] One that ring 
donor; beſtower ; diſtributer ; granter. 
Well we may afford 
Our givers their own gifts. Mitts Paradiſe Lai. 
By thee how fairly isthe giver now 
Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is loſt 
Long ſihce. Milton's Paradiſe Regairgd, 
I have not liv'd fince firſt I heard the news; 
The gift the guilty g:ver doth accuſe. 
| Dryden's Aurengaeli. 
Both gifts deſtructive to the givers prove ; 
Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love. Pope, 
Gives. »./. Fetters or ſhackles: for the feet. 
GTZ ZARD. . .. [¶geſer, French; gigeria, Latin. 
It is ſometimes. salled giæ gern. 
1. The ſtrong muſculous ſtomach of a fowl. 
Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up ſtones 
to convey them into their ſecond ventricle, the 
More, 
In birds there is no maſtication in the mouth; 
but in ſuch as are not carnivorous, it is immedi- 
ately ſwallowed into the crop, a kind of ante- 
ſtomach, where it is moiſtened by ſome proper 


* 
; 


juice from the glandules diſtilling in there, aud 


thence transferred into the g:2zard, or muſculous 
ſtomach. | Ry, 
They neſtle near the throne, 

By their high crops and corny gizz.d; known. 

| | Dran. 

2. It is proverbially uſed for apprehenſion or 
conception of mind: as, he frets bis gizzard, he 
haraſſes his imagination. 

But that which does them greateſt harm, 

Their ſpiritual g:2z4rds are too warm; 

Which puts the overheated ſots 

In fevers ſtill. Hudiès u. 

Satisfaction and reſtitution lie ſo curſedly hard 
npon the gizzards of our publicans, that their 
blood is not half ſo dear to them as the treaſure in 
thein coffers. £3 L' Eftrange, 

GLa'BRITY. . ſ. from glaber, Latin. ] Smooth- 
neſs; baldneſs. 5 Dick. 

GLAa'cIAL. adi. ¶glacial, French; glacialis, Lat.] 
Icy; made of ice; frozen. 

To GLA'CIATE. v. n. [glicies, Latin; glare, 
French.] To turn into ice. 

GLaciaT10K. 1. f. [from glaciate.] The act of 
turning into ice; ice formed. 

Ice is plain upon the ſurface of water, but round 
in hail, which is alſo a glaciation, and figured in s 
guttulous deſcent from the air. Brown's Nl. Fri. 

GLA ius. adj. | glacio, Latin.] Icy; reſem- 
bling ice. | 

Although exhaled and placed in cold conferva- 
tories, it will cryſtallize and ſhoot into gi 
bodies. Brown's Vulgar Erroum. 

GLACIS. n. ſ. [French.] In fortification, à 
floping bank. It is more efpecially taken for that 
which rangeth from the parapet of the covered 
way to the level on the ſide of the field. Harri 

GLAD. adj. [ glæ d, Saxon; gd, Daniſh. ] 

r. Cheerful ; gay; in a ſlate of hilarity. 


They bleſſed the king, and went into their tents 
joy ful and glad of heart. 


1 Kings viii. bb. 
Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light. Mio. 
The wily adder blithe and glad. 
Thither they 5 
Haſted with glad precipitanſe. Mie. 
2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; bright; 
ſhowy | 
FR The 
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Fe wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be 
.d for them, and the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſ- 
tbm as the roſe. Iſaiah xxxv. 
Then firſt aJorn'd | 
With their bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe, 
Glad ev'ning and glad morn crown'd the fourth 
day. Milton 
3. Pleaſed ; elevated with joy. It has generally 
of, ſometimes at or ci before the c2uſe of glad- 
neſs : perhaps'sf is moſt proper, when the cauſe 
of joy is ſomething gained or poſſeſſed ; and at or 
with, when it is ſome accident befallen himſelf or 
another. i 
I am glad to ſee: your worſhip. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
He hath an uncle in Meſſia will be very much 
glad of it. Shakeſpeare's Much Ao. 
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puniſhed. Proverbs. 
He glad 
Of her attention, gain'd with ſerpent tongue, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be 
my friend, he will be glad of my repentance. 
| Dryden's Fables, Pref. 
The gaping wound' guſh'd out a crimſon flood ; 
The Trojan, glad with ſight of hoſtile blood, 
His fuchion drew. Diydens Aniid. 
Glad of a quarrel ftrait I clap the door. Pope. 
4. Pleafing ; exhilarating. 
Her converſation 
More glad to me than to a miſer money is. Sidney. 
5. Expreſſing gladneſs. | 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers: 
Prepare the way, a God, a God appears ! 
Pope's Meſſiah. 
6. It is uſed in a familiar ſenſe, approaching to 
ludicrouſneſs. 
I would be glad to learn from thoſe who pro- 
nounce that the human ſoul always thinks, how 
they know it. | che. 
To GL ab. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make 
glad; to cheer ; to exhilarate. 
He ſaw rich neQtar-thaws releaſe the rigour 
Of th' icy North: from froſt-bound Atlas hands 
His adamantine fetters fall : green vigour 
Glazdding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian ſands. 
| Craſhaw, 


It glad me 
To ſee fo many virtues thus united, 
To reſtore juſtice and dethrone oppreſſion. Ottvay. 
Each drinks the juice that glad; the heart.of man. 


| Pope, 
| If juſtice Philips? coſtive head 
: Some frigid rhymes diſburſes,. 
. They ſhall like Perſian tales be read, 
And glad both babes and nurſes. Sift 


its 
To GLADDEXN. v. a. [ from glad.) To cheer; to 
delight; to make glad; to exhilerate. 
Oh, he was all made up*of love and charms ! 
Delight of every. eye ! When he appear'd, 
A ſecret pleafure gladden'd all that ſaw him. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
A kind of vital heat in the ſoul'cheers and glad- 
«&-:5 her, when ſhe does not attend to it. 
Addiſon's Spectetor. 
GLA ER. u. |. | ang glad.] One that makes 
glad ; one that gladdens ; one that exhilerates. 
Thou g dd of the mount Cytheron, 
Have pity, Goddeſs. Dryden. 
GLADE. n. ſ. [from glopan, to be hot, or ta 
ſhine ; whence the Daniſh g/od, and the obſolete 
Engliſh g/.ed,.a red hot coaf.] A lawn or open- 
ing in a wood. Lucus. It is taken for an avenue 


has therefore epithets of oppoſite meaning. 
So flam'd his eyen with rage and rancorous ire ; 
But far within, as in a hollow glade, 
$f Thofe glaring lamps were ſet,. that made a dread- 
1 ful ſhade. Spenſer. 
; N Lo where they ſpy d, how in a gloomy 21d: 
5 The lion ſleeping lay in ſecret: ſhade. Hub. Tale. 
©) O might I here 
| _ Ta ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glad, 
Ovſcur'd, where higheſt woods, . impenetrable 
ro ſtar or ſun-light, ſpread their. umbrage broad, 
And brown as evening. Niitoxs. Par, Loft. 
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He that is glad at calamities ſhall not be un- 


through a wood, whether open or ſhaded,. and 


GLA 
When any, favour'd of high Jove, 
Chances to paſs through this adventrous glad, 
Swift as a ſparkle of a glancing ſtar 
'T Moot from heav'n to give him ſafe convoy. Mz/:. 
For noonday's heat are clofer arbours made, 
And for freſh ev'ning air the op'ner glade. 
Dryden's Innocence. 
There, interſpers'd in lawns and opening g/2des, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's — 
OPe. 
By the heroes armed ſhades, F 
Glitt'ring through the gloomy gad; 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove, 
Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life ! 
Oh! take the huſband, or reſtore the wife! 
Popos St. Cecil. 
| She ſmil'd, array'd 
With all the charms of ſun-ſhine, ſtrream and g/ad:, 
New dreſt and blooming as a bridal maid. Harte. 
GLa'bex.1 n. /. [from gladivs, Latin, a ſword. ] 
GLa'orr. 7 Swordgrals : a general name of 
plants that riſe with a broad blade like ſedge. 
Junius. 
GA brutrxzEss. . . [glad and fulneſi.] Joy; 
gladneſs. Obſolete. 
And there him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance 
Of all his gladfulneſe, and kingly joyance. 
GLI Tok. 2. ſ. [Latin gil idiateus, French. | 
A ſwordplayer ; a prizefighter. 
Taen whilſt his foe each glad#2tor foils, 
The atheiſt, looking on, enjoys the ſpoils. Denh. 
Beſides, in gratitude for ſuch high matters, 
Know Tthave vow'd two hundred gladiators. 
| Dryden's Perſ. 
GAD Lx. adv. [from glad.) Joyfully ; with 
gayety ; with merriment; with triumph; with 
exultation. 
For his particulars I'll receive him gladiy; 
But not one follower. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
You are going to ſee us right; and 'tis an advan- 
tage every body will gladly ſee you engroſs the- 
glory of. Blaunt to 0 
GLuapxEss. 2. ſ. [from glad.] Cheerfulnels ; 
Joy ; exultation. - 
By ſuch degrees the ſpreading gladneſs grew 
In every heart, which fear had froze before : 


view, 


That with leſs grief the periſh'd they deplore. | 
Dr yd:n. 


GLa'psowme. adj. [from glad.] 
1. Pleaſed ; gay; delighted. 
The higheſt angels to and fro deſcendʒ 
From higheſt heaven in g/ad/ome company... 
| Fairy Deen, 
The gladſom t ghoſt in circling troops attend, 
And with unweary'd eyes behold their friend. 
| | Dryden. 
2. Cauſing joy; having an appearance of gayety. 
Each morn they wak'd me with a ſprightly lay ; 
Of opening heav'n they ſung and gladſome ns,” Tay 
rior, 
GLa'msoMELY. adv. [from gladſome.] With 
gayety and delight. 
GLa'vsoMENESS. n. ſ. [from gladſome.] Gaye- 
ty; ſhowineſs; delight. 
GLAIRE. u. /. Flæn, Saxon, amber; glar, Da- 
niſh, glaſs ; glaire, French; glarea, Latin.] 
I. The white of an egg. 
Take the glaire of eggs, and ſtrain it as ſhort as 
water. | Peacham on Drawing. 
2. A kind of halbert. Dia. 
To GLAIRE. v. a. [ glairer, French; from the 
noun. ] To ſmear with the white of an egg. This 
word is {tilt uſed by the book binders. 
GLANCE. ». /. [g/antz, German, glitter. ] 
1. A ſudden ſhootof light or ſplendour. 
His off ring ſoon propitious fire from heav'n 
Conſam'd with nimble gene, and grateful ſteam : 
The other's not; for his was not ſincere. 


2. A ſtroke or dart of the beam of ſight. 
The aſpects which procure love are not gazings, 
but ſudden glances and dartings of the eye. 


| 


} 


Spenſer. | 


The feanding ſtreets with ſo much joy they | 


Alilton's Paradiſe Leſt. 1 


GLA 


There are of thoſe ſort of beauties which laſt 
but for a moment ; ſome particularly of a violent . 
pattion, ſome graceful action, a ſmile, a glance of 
an eye, a diſdainful look, and a look of gravity. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Boldly ſhe look'd, like one of high degree: 

Yet never ſeem'd to caſt a glance on me; 
At which I inly joy'd, for, cruth to ſay, 
I felt an unknown awe, and ſome diſmay. Harte. 

3- A ſnatch of fight; a quick view. | 

The ample mind takes a ſurvey of ſeveral ob- 
jects with one glance. Watts on the Mind. 

To GLAN CE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſhoot a ſudden ray of ſplendour. 

He double blows about him fiercely laid,. 

That g/ancing fire out of the iron play'd, 


As ſparkles from the anvil uſe, 


When heavy hammers on the wedge are ſway'd. 
Spenſer . 
When- through the gloom the glancing light- 
nings fly, 
Heavy the rattling thunders rol} on high. Rowe. 
2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 
He has a little gall'd me, I confeſs ; 
But as the jeſt did glance away from me, 
Tis ten to one it maim'd you two outright. | 
Sh..koſprare. 
3. To ſrike in an oblique direction. : 
Through Paris' ſhield the forceful weapon went, 
His corſtet pierces, and his garment rends, 


 Andp/arong downwards near his flank deſcends. 


Pope 

4. To view with a quick caſt of the eye; to 
play the eye. 

O' th' ſudden up they riſe and dance, 
Then fit again, and figh and glance; 
Then dance again,. and kiſs. 

Mighty dulnefs crown'd, 

Shall take through Grub-ſtreet her triumphant 

round; 

And her Parnaſſus glancing o'er at once, 

Behold a hundred ſons, and each a dunce. 

Pope's Dunciad. 

5. To cenſure by oblique hints. 

How can'ſt thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita, | 
Knowing I know thy love to Theſeus? Shakeſp. 

Some men gluuce and dart at others, by juſtify- 
ing themſelves by negatives; as to ſay, this I do 
not. >. Bacon. 
I have never glanced upon the late deſigned pro- 
ceſſion of his holineſs and his attendants, notwith- 
ſtanding it might have afforded matter to many 
ludicrous ſpeculations- adi ſan. 

He had written verſes, wherein he glanced at a. 
certain reverend doctor, famous for dulneſs. Swift. 

To GLANCE. v. a. To move nimbly ; to ſhoot. 
obliquely. | 

Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, . 

Enough to preſs 2 royal merchant down. - 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Fenice.. 
GLYN NO LY. adv. | from gl/ance.] In an ob- 

lique broken manner; tranſiently. 

Sir Richard Hawkins hath done ſomething in 
this kind, but brokenly and glancingly, intending 
chiefly a diſcourſe of his own voyage. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

GLAND. . [o/ans, Latin; glad, French. ] 

All the glands of a human body are reduced te 
two forts,. viz. conglobate and conglomerate. A. 
conglobate g/and is a little ſmooth body, wrapt up 
in a fine ſkin, by which it is ſeparated from all ths: 
other parts, only admitting an artery and nerve 
to paſs it, and giving way to a vein and excretory 
canal to come out:: of this ſort are the glands in 
the brain, the labial g/ands, and teſtes. A congla-- 
merate g/and is compoſed of many little conglobate 
gland, all tied together, and wrapt up in the com- 
mon tunicle or membrane. re 

The abſceſs begun desp in the body of the- 
glandi. MM iſemas. 
The gland, which o'er the body ſpread, 

Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 

Involv'd and twiſted with th' arterial duct, 

Tie rapid motion of the blood obſtrut. Blacks, 


Sucklings 


Bacors Natural Hiſtory. | 


GLA'SDERS: v. from g/4:4.] In a horſe is the 
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running of corrupt matter from the noſe, which | 


differs in colour according to the degree of the 
malignity, being white, yellow, green, or black. 
Furrier's Didtionary. 

His horſe is poſſeſt with the glanders, and like 
to moſe in che chine. Shakeſp. Tam. of the Shrew. 

GLaxprrErous. adj. [glans and fero, Latin.) 
Be ring maſt ; bearing acorns, or fruit like acorns. 

The beech is of two ſorts, and numbered amongſt 
the 7/mndiferous trees. Mor:imer's Huſbandry. 

GLA'NDULE. . + L glandula, Latin 2 
French. ] A ſmall gland ſerving to the ſecretion of 
humours. 

Nature hath provided ſeveral glandules to ſepe- 
rate this juice from the blood, and no leſs than 
four pair of channels to convey it into the mouth, 
which are called ductus ſalivales. Ray. 

GLAaxpuLo's1TY. n. . [from glandulous,] A 
collection of glands. | 

In the upper parts of worms are found certain 
white and oval glandulofities. Brown's V. ulg. Errours. 

Gra'xpuLovs. adj. [ glanduloſus, Latin; glandu- 
lux, French; from glandule.] Pertaining to the 
glands ; ſubſiſting in the glands; having the na- 
ture of glands. 

The beaver's hags are no teſtacles, or parts 


official unto generation, but gland«/aus ſubſtantes, | 


that hold the nature of emunctories. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Such conſtitutions muſt be ſubject to glandulas 
tumours, and ruptures of the lymphaticks. 

| Arbuthnat on Aliments. 

To GLARE. v. . ſglaren, Dutch. ] 

1. To ſhine ſo as to dazzle the eyes. 

After great light, if you come ſuddenly into the 
dar Kk, or,  contr ariwiſe, out of the dark into a 
gl iug light, the eye A dazzled for atime, and the 
ſight confuſed. Bacon, 

His glaring eyes ai anger's venom ſwell, 
And like the brand of foul Alecto flame. Fairfax. 
He is every where above conceits of epigram- 

matick wit, and groſs hyperboles; he maintains 

majeſty in the midit of plainneſs; he ſhines, but 

glares not; and is ſtately without ambition. 
Dryden. 

The court of Cacus ſtands reveal'd to ſight ; 

The cavern glares with new admitted light. 
Dryden's ntid. 
Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falſe g/aring light, 
Which conqueſt and ſucceſs have thrown upon 
him. - Addiſon, 

2. To look with fierce piercing eves. 

Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 
Which thou doſt glare with. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Look, how pate he glares“ Shake ſp. Ilanilit. 
Now friends no more, nor : walking hand in 

hand; 
But when they met they made a ſurly ſtand, 
And glur'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, 
And with' 4 that every look might be their laſt. 
Dry den's Fables. 

2. To ſhine oftentatiouſly, or with too much 
laboured luſtre. 

The moſt gi ig and notorious paſſages are none 
of the fineft, or moſt correct. F-/:om on the Cla//icks. 

To Giant. v. 2. To ſhoot ſuch ſplendour as 
the eve cannot bear. 

Oue fpirit in them rul'd, and every eye 
Gl: d lightning, and ſhot er pernicious fire 
Among tht accurit, that wither'd all their ſtrength. 

Milton. 

GLart. . f. [from the verb. 

1. Overpowering luſtre; ſplendour, ſuch as 
dazzles the eye. 

The frame of burniſh'd ſteel that caſt a glare 
From Fary and ſeem'd to thaw the freezing air. 

Dryder's Fables. 

I have grieved to ſee a perſon of quality gliding 
by me in her chair at two o'clock in the morning, 
and looking like a ſpectre amidſt a glare of flam- 
beaux: Addiſon's Guardian. 

Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 

And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 
She \:ghs for ever. Pope's Kape of the Lock. 


or mirrour. 


2. A fierce picrcing look. 


| And in thy caſe do gl mine own debility. Sidrey. 


GLA 
About them "DFE 
A lion now he Rtalks with fiery glare. 
Milton's Paradi i Lat. 
GLAREOUsS. adj. [glaireux, Fr. glareſus, Latin; 
from glaire.] Conſiſting of viſcous tranſparent 
matter, like the white of an egg. 

GLuarING. adj. Applied to any thing notorious : 
as, a glaring crime. 

GLASS. ». /, [zlzp, Saxon ; glar, Dutch, as 
Pezpn imagines from g/4s, Britiſh, green. In Erſe 
it is called 4147, and this primarily ſignifies clean 
or Clear, being ſo denominated from its tranſpa- 
rency. ] 

1. An artificial ſubſtance made by fuſing fixed 
ſalts and flint or ſand together, with a vehement 
fire. 


The word glas cometh from the Belgick and 


High Dutch : glaſs, from the verb glanſen, which 
ſignifies amongſt them to ſhine; or perhaps from 
glacies in the Latin, which is ice, whoſe colour it 
reſembles. Peacham on Drawing. 

Glaſs is thought ſo compact and firm a body, 


that it is indeſtructible by art or nature, and it is 


alſo of ſo cloſe a texture that the fubtleſt chymi- 
cal ſpirits cannot pervade it. Boyle. 
Show'rs of grenadoes rain, by ſudden burſt 
Diſptoding murd'rous bowels, fragments of ſteel 
And ſtones, and g/aſs and nitreus grain aduſt. 


2. A glaſs veſſel of any kind. 
I'll ſee no more 1 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a 2 
Which ſhews me many. more. Shak, Macbeth. 
3. A looking-glaſs; a mirrour. 
He was the mark and g/aſs, copy and book, 
That faſhion'd others. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He ſpreads his ſubtle nets from ſight, 
With trinkling glaſſes, to betray 
The larks that in the meſhes light. 
Dr den s Horace, 
4. An Hour Grass. A glaſs uſed in meaſuring 
time by the flux of ſand. 
Were my wife's liver 
Infected as her life, ſhe would not live 
The running of one glaſs. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
5: The deſtined time of man's life. 
o more his royall ſelf did live, no more his no- 
ble ſonne, 
The golden Meleager now, their gl, all were 
run. Chapman. 
6. Acup of glaſs uſed to drink in. | 
To this laſt coſtly treaty, 
That ſwallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a gl 5 
Did break i' th' rinſing. Shakſp. Henry VIII. 
When thy heart 
Dilates with fervent Joy: 8, and eager ſoul 
Prompts to purſue the ſparkling 34%, be ſure 
Tis time to ſhun it. Pits. 
7. The quantity of wine uſually contained in a 


| glaſs; a draught. 


Wuile a man thinks one g/%% more will not 
make him drunk, that one. 8205 hath diſabled him 
from well diſcerning his preſent condition. 

Taylor's Rule of living bly. 

The firlt g/aſs may paſs for health; the. ſecond 
for good humour, the third for our friends; but 
the fourth is for our enemies. Temple. | 

8. A perſpective claſs, | 

Lhe moon "whoſe orb 
Through optick gig the Tuſcan artiſt views. 
Ali lion. 

Like thoſe ho ſurvey the moon by glaſſes, I tell 
of a ſhining world above, but not relate the glorics 
of the place. Dryd. PF 

GLass. adj. Vitreous; made of glaſs. 

| Get thee glaſs eyes; 
And, like a ſcuryy politician, ſeem 
To lee the things thou do'ſt not. | 
Shake ſpeore”s King Lear, 
aß bottles are more fit for this ſecond fining 
than thoſe of wood. Mor timer”s A aig y. 

To GLASS. V.a 

1. To ſee as in a glaſs; to repreſent as in a glass 
Not in uſe. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paſſion, 


"IR 


5 


| Methought all his ſenſes were lockt! in his eye, 


is a fand, which, of all cthe 


GL A 
2. To cafe in glaſs. 


As jewels in cryſtal for ſome prince to buy; 
Who tend'ring their own worth, from whence 
they were glaſſi, 
Did point out to buy them, along as you paſt, 
Shakeſprary, 

3- To cover with glaſs; to glaze, 

I have obſerved little grains of filyer to lie hid 
in the ſmall cavities, perhaps g/:/ed over by a yi. 
trifying heat, in crucibles wherein filver has been 
long kept! in fuſion. Boeyt. 

GLASSPFURNACE. 1. . Lg and furnace.) 7 
furnace in which glaſs is made by liquefaction. 

If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glow. 
ing heat of a g/af fun er be barely a wandering 
imagination in a drowſy man's fancy, by putting 
his hand into it, he may perhaps be awakened into 
a certainty that it is ſomething more than bare ima- 
gination. Lick, 

GLASSGAZ ING. adj, [ glaſs and gaving J Fini- 
cal; often contemplating himſelf in a mirrour. 

A whorſon, g, finical rogue. SH. 

Grass GRIN DER. u. J. g/ and grinder.) One 
whoſe trade is to-poliſh 204 grind glaſs. 

The-g/afſgrinders complain of the trouble the 
meet with. Boy! 

GLuAa'sSHOUSE, 0 [glaſs and houſe.] A bout 
where glaſs is manufactured. 

I remember to have met with an old Roman 
Moſaic, compoſed of little pieces of clay half yt 
trified, and prepared at the g/aſshouſes. dd. on Ia. 

Gio SSMAN. 2. . [gloſs and man, | One who ſelb 
glaſs. 

The profit of glaſſes conſiſts only in a ſmal! pre- 
ſent made by the g inan. Steift, 

GLA'SSMETAL. a. J. L and metal. ] Glaſs in 
fuſion. 

Let proof be made of the incorprating of copper 
or braſs with glofſm: tu, Bacon's Phyſ. Rem, 

GLa/sswoRk. u. . [gli and wwork.] Manvufac- 
tory of glaſs. 

The cryſtalline Venice glaſs is a mixture, in 
equal portions, of ſtones brought from Pavia, and 


ſert between Alexandria and Roſetta; by the 
Egyptians uſed firſt for fuel, and then they cruth 
the aſhes into lumps like a ſtone, and ſo ſell them 
to the Venetians for their glaſfwor &s. 
Bacon's Natural II. bery. 
Dr os r. 1. . | ſalicornio, or ſaltwort.] 
It hath an apetalous flower, wanting the em: 


| palement ; for the ſtamina, or chives, and the em- 


bryoes grow on the extreme part of the leaves; 
theſe embryoes afterward become pods or blad- 
ders, which, for the moſt part, contain one ſeel. 
The inhabitants near the ſea-coaſt cut the plauts 

up toward the latter end of Summer; and, having 
dried them in the fan, they burn them for th: er 
athes, which are uſed in making of glaſs and ſoap. 
Theſe herbs are by the country people called kelp. 

Prom the aſhes of theſe plants is extracted the 
ſalt called Lal Kali, or alk all, by the chy wh 
LU 
For the fine glaſs we uſe the pureſt of the fineſt 
ſand, and the athes of chali or glaſſevort ; and lor 
the COart ſer or greeu ſort, the aſhes of brake or 
other plants. Brown's Fulgar Err94t' 

G! 4358 r. ad;. [from g ß. : 
1. Made of glaſs; vitreous. 

In the v alley near mount od ao in Jadea there 
„ hath moſt affinity 
with glaſs ; inſomuch as des minerals laid in it 
turn to ag 'ify ſubſtance. ÞB 1th 
2. Reſembling glaſs, as in ſmoothneſs or lultre, 


or brittlencſs. 


Man! proud man! 
Preſt in a little brief authority, 
Moſt 1 1gnor ant of what he's moſt aſſur'd: 
His g effence, like an angry ape. 
P! ays fuch fantaſti. K tricks before hg hen "ty 
As makes the angels weep. 

Sh, ſpeare' s. Ne, ſure f, or Ne. 

There is a willow grows aflant a brook, 


* 


[That ſhews his hoary leaves in the glafſy ! tt cam. 


Sh b.k 72 24K. 
The 


2 


the aſhes of a weed called kali, gathered in a de- 
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| GLE 
The magnet attraReth the ſhining or g/ pow- | 
der brought from the Indies, uſually employed in 
writing duſt. | Bou. 
Whoſe womb produc'd the g ice? Who 
bred : | 
The hoary froſts that fall on Winter's head? Sandys. 
The glaſſy deep. po, Drydes”s A ned." 
 GLa's FoNBURY Thorn. n. J. A ſpecies of Mg D- 
Lx. a 
This ſpecies of thorn produces ſome bunches of 
flowers in Winter, and flowers again in the Neis. 
- 325 . Tiller. 
GAU. u. ſ. [para ; glarcome, Fr.] A 
fault in the eye, which changes the cryſtalline hu- 
mour into a greyiſh colour, without detriment of 
ſight, and therein differs from what is commonly 
underſtood by ſuffuſion. Quincy. 
The glaucoma is no other diſeaſe than the cata- 
ract. : . Sharp. 
GLAVE. u. ſ. [glaive, French; g/aif, a hook, 
Welſh.] A broad ſword; a falchion. | 
Two hundred Greeks came next in fight well | 
try'd, 
Not ſurely arm'd in ſteel or iron ſtrong, 
But each a g/ave hath pendant by his ſide. Fairfax. 
When zeal with aged clubs and glaves, 
Gave chace to rockets and white ſtaves. Hudibras, 
To GLa'veR. v. n. [glave, Welſh, flattery ; 
zlipan, Saxon, to flatter. It is ſtill retained in 
Scotland.] To flatter ; to wheedle. A low word, 
Kingdoms have their diſtempers, intermiſſions, 
and paroxyſms, as well as natural bodies; and a 
glavering council is as dangerous as a wheedling 
prieſt, or a flattering phyſician. L' Eftrange. 
To GLAZE. v. a. | Toglaſs, only accidentally va- 
Tied. . | 
1. Ito furniſh with windows of glaſs. 
Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily-pav- | 
ed, richly hanged, and glazed with cryſtalline glaſs. 
; Bacon's Hays. 
2. To cover with glaſs, as potters do their | 
earthen ware; | from the French 214;/e, argilla.] | 
f 3. To overlay with ſomething ſhining and pel- 
ucid. 
Sorrow's eye, glaz'd with brining tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects. | 
Shakeſpeare's Richard 11. 
The reaſon of one man operates on that of ano- 
ther in all true oratory ; wherein though with 
other ornaments he may glaze and brandiqh the 
Weapons, yet is it ſound reaſon that carries the 
ſtroke home. 6 Grew's Coſm. Sac. 
White, with other ſtrong colours, with which 
we paint that which we intend to glaze, are the 
life, the ſpirit, and the luſtre of it. Dryd. Duff . 
GAMER. 1. . [corrupted from glafier, or glaſ- 
fer, of gl./5.] One whoſe trade is to make glaſs 
windows. Other manufacturers of glaſs are other- 
wiſe named. | | 
Into the rabbets the ſeveral panes of glaſſwork 
are ſet, and faſtened by the pl:zier, | 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
The dext'rous g/azier ſtrong returns the bound, 
And gingling ſaſhes on the penthouſe ſound. 
- ; Gay's Trivia. 
And-then, without the aid of neighbour's art, 
Perform'd the carpenter's and g/azier's part. Harte, 
GLEAM. n. /. [;&homa, Saxon.} Sudden ſhoot 
of light ; luſtre ; brightneſs. | 
Then was the fair Dodonian tree far ſeen 
Upon ſeven hills to ſpread his gladſome gleam ; 
And conquerors bedecked with his green, 
Along the banks of the Aufonian ſtream. 
* i At laſt a gluunn 
Of dawning light turn'd thitherward in haſte 
His travell'd ſteps. Nilton's Paradiſe Left. 
As I bent down to look juſt oppoſite, 
A ſhape within the wat'ry gleam appear'd, 
Bending to look on me. Milton's Parediſe Loſe. 
Mine is a gleam of bliſs, too hot to laſt; © * 
Wat'ry it ſhines, and will be ſoon gercaſt, 
- Drydlen's Aur 
We ken them from afar ; the frting ſun 
An er gs arms and burniſh'd helmets, 
all the field With g/:ams of fire. | 
E747 1ddifan's Cato. 


; 


6. 


| 


glean, was a ſecondary offering to God him 


Spenſer. | 


GL E 


In the elear azure g/cam the flocks are ſeen, 
And floating foreſts paint the waves with ou 
; oe. 
Nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 
But dreadſul giaams, | : 
Pope's St. Cecilia. 


Fires that glow. 
To GUEAM. 2. u. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhine with ſudden coruſcation. 
Obſervant of approaching day, 
The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, 
At firſt faint gleaming in the dappled Eaſt. 
ü Thomſon's Summer. 


2. To ſhine. - & | 
On each hand the guſhing waters play, 
And dowr the rough caſcade white daſhing fall, 
Or gleam in lengthen'd viſtas through the tre 5 

l ; on. 


GUrA uv. adj. [from gleam.) Fluſhing ; dart- | 


ing ſudden coruſcations of light. 
In brazen arms, that caſt a glegmy ray, 5 
Swift through the town the warriour bends his 
way. Pope. 
To GLEAN. v. a. [glaner, French; as Skinner 
thinks, from granum, Lat.] 
1. To gather what the gatherers of the harveſt 
leave behind. 2 8 
She came and glæaned in the field after the reap- 
ers. Ruth, ii. 
Cheap conqueſt for his following friends re- 
main'd; 5 5 
He reap'd the field, and they but only glean d. Dryd. 
The precept of not gathering their land clean, 
but that ſomething ſhould be left to the _— to 
elf. 
: | Nelſen. 
She went, by hard neceſſity compell'd, 
To glean Palæmon's fields. Thomſon's Autumn. 
2. To gather any thing thinly ſcattered. 
| Sather 
So much as from occaſions you may glean, 
If aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus. 


That goodneſs. 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, card'nal, by extortion. 
85 Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
They gleaned of them in the highways five thou- 
ſand men. Judges, XX. 45. 
But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon's train, 
When his refulgent arms flaſh'd through the ſhady 
plain, 
Fled from his well known face with wonted fear; 
As when his thund' ring ſword and pointed ſpear 
Drove headlong to their ſhips, and glean d the 
routed rear. Dryden's HEncid. 
In the knowledge of bodies we muſt be content 


to z/ean what we can from particular experiments; 


ſince we cannot, from a diſcovery of their real 


eſſences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, and in 


bundles comprehend the nature and properties of 
whole ſpecies together. Locke. 

GL EAN. v. /. | from the verb.] Collection made 
laboriouſly by flow degrees. | 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he ples; 
The g/cans of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs : 

He ſpoils the ſaffron. Dryden's Virgil, 
GUENTER. n. ſ. [from glean.] 

1. One who gathers after the reapers. 

For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field. 

| Thomſon. 
2. One who gathers any thing flowly and labo- 
riouſly. 

An ordinary coffee-houſe gleaner of the city is an 
arrant ſtateſman. Locke. 

GLE/xING. . . from glean. ] The act of glean- 
ing, or thing gleaned. 

There ſhall be as the ſhaking of an olive tree, 


and as the gleaning of grapes when the vintage is 


one. ; 5.6 | Bible. 
; The orphan and widow are members of the 
ſame common family, and have a right to be ſup- 
ac out of the incomes of it, as the poor Jews 
nad to gather the glcanings of the rich man's har- 
veſt. Atterbury. 


Of rank and mellow glebe. 8 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
ha 


Z have not remarked it in any other place. 


GL E 
GLEBE. ». ſ. [ gliba, Latin.] 
1. Turf; ſoil; ground. | © 6 
This, like the moory plots, delights in' ſedgy 
bowers ; | = 
The graſſy garlands loves, and oft attir d with 


flowers n 

| Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine, 
With heres the paſtures throng'd, with flocks the 
| hills. | 3 Milton. 

Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood; 
If od'rens blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops 


"= 


- - 


of grain. 
D r Iden. 
| Sleeping vegetables lie, --. © 
Till the glad ſummons of a genial ray * » | 
Unbinds the glebe, and calls them out to-day. ' | 
2. The land poſſeflod as a part of the revenue of 
an eccleſiaſtical benefice. ET | 
The ordinary living or revenue of a parſonage is 
of three ſorts : the one in land, commonly called 
the glebe; another in tythe, which is a ſet part of 
our goods rendered to God; the third,” in other 
offerings beſtowed upon God vnd his church by 
the people. WE. Sp2/man. 
A treſpaſs done on a parſon's gl-be land, which 
is a freehold, cannot be tried in a ſpiritual court. - 
is | Ayliffe's Parergon. - 
Many pariſhes have not an inch of glebe. Swift, 
GLe'/zous, adj. [from glebe.| Turfy. - $45 
GLe/zy, adj. [from glebe.] Turfy ; perhaps in 
the following paſſage fat or fruitful, if it has indeed 
any meaning. 4 
Pernicious flatt*ry ! thy malignant ſeeds 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand 
Sadly diffus'd o'er virtue's g/-by land, . 
With riſing pride amidſt the corn appear, N 
And choke the hopes and harveſt of the 8 : 
: or. 


GTLEDR. 3. ſ. C Flrdazlive, Saxon. ] A kind of 
wk. 


» a 
io 


Ye ſhall not eat the glede, the kite, and the vul- 
ture. Deuter onomy. 
GLEE. n. /. [zhzze, Saxon. ] Joy; merriment; 
gayety. It anciently ſignified muſic played at 
feaſts. It is not now uſed, except in ludicrous 
writing, or with ſome mixture af irony and con- 
tempt. 
She marcheth home, and by her takes the- 
knight, 5 | 
Whom all the people follow with great gle. 
| Fairy Queen, 
Many wayfares make themſelves gie, by vex- 
ing the inhabitants; who again foreflow not to 
baigne them with perfume. Carew's Survey of Corn. 
Is Blouzelinda dead? Farewel my glce / 
No happineſs is now reſerv'd for me. Gay's Paffo, 
The poor man then was rich, and liy'd with gle 
Each barley-bead untaxt, and day-light free. Harte. 
GLRE D. u. f. [from zlopan, Saxon, to glow.] 
A hot glowing coal. 


word. : f 
GLR“ETVU L. adj. [glee and full.] Gay; merry; 
cheerful. Not uſed. 


My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'ſt thou ſad, 
When every thing doth make a gleef«/ boatt. Shak. 
GLEEK. u. .. ¶ Sliʒze, Saxon. | Muſick ; or mu- 
fician. a : 

What will you give us? No money, but the 
gleek : Iwill give you the minſtrel. — 
Shak:ſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

To GLE EE. v. a. [ ʒliʒman, in Saxon, is a mi- 
mick or a droll. ] =, 

1. To ſneer; to gibe; to droll upon. : 

I can ple upon occafion. Shateſp. Midf. Night. 
I have ſeen you gig or galling at this gentle- 
man twice ar thrice. S/ akeſpear;*s Henry V. 
2. In Scotland it is ſtill. retained, and fignifies to 
fool or ſpend time idly, with ſomething of mi- 

mickry or drollery. 5 
To GLEERN. v. 2. To ſhine with heat or poliſn. 
I know not the original notion of this word : it 
may be of the ſame race with glow or with gleams 
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A provincial and obſolete 
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che ſweaty forge, who edge the crooked ſcythe, 


r 


Thoſe who labour j 63 


Bend itubborn ſteel, and harden gien armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. Prior. 

GLEET. . /. [It is written by Skinner g/itt, and 
derived from zli dan, Saxon, to run ſoftly. | A ſani- 
ous ooze; a thin ichor running from a ſore. | 

A hard dry eſchar, without either matter or get. 

Wiſeman's Sw ger y. 
To GLR ET. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To drip or ooze with a thin ſanious liquour. 

His thumb being inflamed and ſwelled, I made 
an iricifion into it to the bone: this not only bled, 
but glbeted a few drops. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. To run ſlowly. 

Vapours raiſed by the fun make clouds, which 
are carried up and down the atmoſphere, till they 
hit againſt the mountainous places of the globe, 
and by this concuſſion are condenſed, and fo 2/cet 
down the caverns of theſe mountains, whoſe inner 
parts, being hollow, afford them a baſon. 

Cheyne's Phil; Prin. 
 Gr#'tTry. adj. {from glcet.] Ichory ; thinly ſa- 
nious. 

If the fleſh loſe its ruddineſs, and the matter 
change to be thin and g/ecty, you may ſuſpect it cor- 
rupting. Viſeman. 

GLEN. n. /. [ gleann, Erſe.] A valley; a dale; a 
depreilion between two hills. 

From me his madding mind is ſtart, 
And woves the widow's daughter of the g/-», 
| Speer. 

Grew. v. ſ. [ gluten, Latin.] A viſcous ee 
made by diſſolving the ſkins of animals in boiling 
water, aud drying the gelly. See GLue. 

GLIB. adj. | from MiS-. Skinner. ] 

1. Smooth; ſlippery ; ſo formed as to be eaſily 
moved. 9 | 

Liquid bodies have nothing to ſuſtain their parts, 
nor any thing to cement them : the parts being 
$45 and continually in motion, fall off from one 
another, which way ſoever gravity inclines them. 
| Burnet's The y. 

Habbakkuk brought him a ſmooth ſtrong rope, 
compactly twiſted together, with a nooſe that ſlipt 
as gliò as abirdcatcher's gin Arbuthnot. 

2. Smooth ; voluble. 1 

I want that gi and oily art RS 
To ſpeak and purpoſe not, ſince what I well in- 
tend, | 
I'Il do't before I ſpeak. Shaksſpeare's King Lear. 
There was never ſo much gliò nonſenſe put to- 


gether in well ſounding Engliſh. Like. 
Now Curl his ſhop from rubbiſh drains ; 

Three genuine tomes of Swifts remains: 

And then, to make them paſs the glibber, | 

Revis'd by Tibbald, More and Cibber. Swift. 


Be ſure he's a fine ſpoken man : 

Do but hear on the clergy how gli his tongue ran. 
| 3 Swift. 

GIB. u. ſ. | 

The Iriſh have from Scythians mantles and long 
liist; which is a thick curled buſh of hair hanging 
down over their eyes, and monſtrouſly diſguiſing 
them. Spenjer an Ireland 

To GL1B. v. a. [from the adjective.] To caſ- 
trate. | 

I'll geld them all: fourteen they ſhall not ſee, 
To bring falſe generations; they are coheirs, 
And I had rather gli myſelf, than they 
Should not produce fair iſſue. Shat:/p. Mint. Tale. 

GL1BLy. adv. from glib.] Smoothly ; volu- 
bly. 
Many who would ſtartle at an oath, whoſe ſto- 
machs as well as conſcience recoil at an obſcenity, 
do yet ſlide g/ibly into a detraction. 

Grew rnment of the Tongue. 
GLIRN ESS. n. . [from glib.] Smoothneſs; 


 Nipperineſs. 4 


A poliſh'd ice-like g/:6n:f5 doth enfold 
The rock. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
The tongue is the moſt ready for motion of any 
member, needs not ſo much as the flexure of a 


joint, and by acceſs of humours acquires a g 
| Ms, the more to facilitate its moving. 


veaumem 2 tb Tongus. 


That any purblind eye may ſind it out. 


| 


GLI 


To GLIDE, v. 2. [ zli dan, Saxon; fgliyre,” 
Dutch. ] | | | 

1. To flow gently and ſilently. 

By Eait, among the duſty vallies, glide 
The filyer ſtreams of Jordan's cryſtal flood. 
Fairfax, 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 

In double ſtreams the briny waters glide, I 
Dryden's Ancid, 

Juſt before the confines of the wood, | 

The gliding Lethe leads her ſilent flood. 
| | Dryden's AMneid. 

Where ſtray the Muſes, in what lawn or grove-? 
In thoſe fair fields where ſacred.Ifis glides, 

Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides. Pope. 

2. To paſs on without change of ſtep. 

Ye glidling ghoſts, permit me to relate 
The myſtick wonders of your filent ſtate, 


Dryder's LEneid. | 


3- To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly. along. 
Tf. cne of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not T 
Glide thither in a day. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Shoals of fiſh, with fins and ſhining ſcales, 
Glide under the green wave. Milton, 
He trembl'd every limb, and felt a ſmart 
As if cold ſteel had glided through his heart. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
All things are beheld as in a haſty motion, where 
the objects only glide before the eye, and diſappear. 
Dryden, 
GL1De. v. /. {from the verb.] Lapſe.; act or 
manner af pafſing ſmoothly. | 
About his neck | 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreathed itſelf, 
Who, with her head nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unliak!d itſelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away 
Into a buſh. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
GuUYvER. a. /. [from glid:.] One that glides. 
The glaunce into my heart did glide ; 
Hey ho the glider ; 
Therewith my ſoul was ſharply gride, ; 
Such wounds ſoon waxen wider. Spenſ. Paſtorals.. 
GLIK&F. ». ſ. [zlis, Saxon. See GL EER. ] A 
ſaeer ; a ſcoft; a flout. Not now in uſe. ; 
Where's the baſtard's braves, and Charles his 
likes ? | Shakeſpeare. 
To GLYMMER. 2. . glimmer, Daniſh, to 
ſhine: glimmen, Dutch, to glow.] 
1. To ſhine faintly. : 
The Weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day. 
Shakeſpeare. 


The truth appears ſo naked on my ſide, 


And on my fide it is ſo well apparel'd, 
So clear, ſo ſhining, and ſo evident, 
That it will g/imm:r through a blind man's eye. 
"2c: Shabeſpeare, 
For theire no twilight of the ſun's dull ray 
Glimmers upon the pure and native day. Cruley. 
Oft in g/immering bowers and glades 
He met her. ; Milton, 
Sec ſt thou yon' dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The ſeat of de ſolation, void of light, 
Save what the g/immering of theſe livid flames 
Caſts pale and dreadful ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the wall's of heav'n 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim night 
A gl:immerng dawn. 
Through theſe ſad ſhades this chaos in my ſoul, 
Some ſeeds of light at length began to roll ; 
The riſing motion of an infant ray 
Shot g/imm'ring through the cloud, and promis'd | 
day. Prior. 
Oft by the winds, extinct the ſignal lies; 
Or ſmother'd in the giimm ring ſocket dies. 
Gay's Trivia. 
When roſy morning glimmer d o'er the dales, 
He drove to paſture all the luſty males. 
b N Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To be perceived imperſectly; to appear 
faintly. | 


| white or ſilvery, and the black. 


Haſting this way, and now by g/imp/e diſcern 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


4G LI 
been at court, got a gliumer ing who they were, 
N oliv, 
The Pagan prieſthood was always in the druids; 
and there v-as a perceivable glimmnering of the Joy. 


iſh rites in it, though much corrupted. 
GLUMMER. 7. /. from the verb.] 
1. Faint ſplendour; weak light. 
2. A kind of foſſil. | 
The leffer maſſes that are lodged in fparry and 


W%3'ft, 


glimmering, were an inducement to the writerg 
of fofiils to give thoſe bodies the names of mica 
and glimmer. codrbai d on Hoffii,, 

Stones which are compoſed of plates, that are 
generally plain and parallel, and that are flexible 
and elaſtick; talc, catſilver, or glinmner, of which 
there are three ſorts, the yellow or golden, the 
Woodward, 

GLIMPSE. n. ſ. [glimmen, Dutch, to glow, | 

I. A weak faint light. | 

Such vaſt room in nature, 

Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey'd ſo far 
Down to.this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them. Milken, 
eſcape our apprehenſions, or which our thort. 
ſighted reaſon having got ſome Faint gli of, we, 
in the dark, grope after. | Locke, 
2. A quick flaſhing light. 

Light as the lightning glimpſe they ran? Milt, 

My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain de- 

fires ; | 

My manhood, long miſled by wand'ring fires, 


 Follow'd falſe lights ; and when their glmp/e was 


gone, | 
My pride ſtruck out new ſpangles of her own. 
| Drydn, 
3. Tranſitory luſtre. | 
There no dear glimpſe of the ſun's lovely face 
Strikes through the ſolid darkneſs of the 1 
a Oc. 
If I, celeſtial fire, in aught 
Have ſerv'd thy will, or gratified thy thought, 
One glimpſe of glory to my iſſue give; 
Grac'd for the little time he has to live. 
| Dryden's Fab lis 


4. Short fleeting enjoyment. | Ee 
If, while this weary'd fleſh draws. fleeting 


breath, : 
Not ſatisfy'd with life, afraid of death, 


If hap'ly be thy will that I ſhould know 


Glimpſe of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe ; 
From now, from inſtant now, great fire, diſpel 
The clouds that preſs my ſoul. Priats 

5. A ſhort tranſitory view. 


O friends! 1 hear the tread of nimble feet 


Ithuriel, and Zephon through the ſhade. Mzltor, 
Some, God puniſheth exemplary in this world, 
that we might bave a taſte or a glimpſe of his pre- 
ſeat juſtice. | ; Hakenwill, 
A man uſed to ſuch ſort of reflections, ſees 75 
much at one glimpſe as would require a long diſ- 
courſe to lay before another, and make out in one 
entire and gradual deduction. bete 
What ſhould I do ! while here I was enchain'd, 


No glimpſe of god-like liberty remain'd. 


6. The exhibition of a faint reſemblance. | 
No man hath a virtue that he has not a glinp/* 
of. Shake/ pea! e. 
To Gs TEN. v. a. [glittan, German. ] To ſhine; 
to ſparkle with light. 
The bleating kind 


With looks of dumb deſpair. * 7 hamſon's Winter. 


The ladies eyes 2/;/ened with pleaſure. 
| 129 # Nishardſan Pamela. 


Dutch. ] To ſhine ; to be bright. 
The wars flame moſt in e ee the 
helmets g///cr brighteſt in the faireſt ſunſninc 
81 n | Spenſer on 1 relard, 
*Tis better to be lowly born, 


On the way the baggage poft-doy, who had 


And range with humble livers in content, 


ſtony bodies, diſperſedly, from their.thining and - 


Thouſands of things, which now either wholly | 


Dr yden's | irgit, | 


Eye the bleak heaven, and next the g/ifcning earthy 


To G1.1's TER, v. n. [ glittan, German; ghfterer, 
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> Wept at his fall. 


GLO 


to be perk'd up in a gli/ering grief, 
bas 3 Kees Sb. Henry VIII. 
The golden ſun ; 
Gallops the zodiack in his Sk coach. Shake(p. 
All that g/ Vers is not gold. Se: Merch. of Ven. 
You were more the eye ns | 
f the court to-day, than all C 
2 e that gl ter d in Vx hitehall. Ben Jonſ. Underau. 
When the ſun ſhone upon the ſhields of gold and 
braſs, the mountains gliſered therewith, and ſhined 
1 Mac. vi. 39. 
It conſiſted not of rubies, yet the ſmall pieces of 
it were of a pleaſant rediſh colour, and g/: eo 
ttily. . ale. 
Ps t. . 1 /. [Properly written cly/er, from 
e.] See CLV S TER. It is written wrong even 
by Braus. 2 : 
Now enters Buſh with new ſtate airs, 
His lordſhip's premier miniſter 3 | 
And who, in all profound affairs, 3 
Is held as needful as his gli/ter, Swift, 
Choler is the natural gie, or one excretion 
whereby nature excludeth another; which, deſ- 
cending daily unto the bowels, extimulates thoſe 
parts, and excites them unto expulſion. 
Beroun Vulgar Errours. 
To GLUT TER. v. n. [Flic tman, Saxon. ] | 
1. To ſhine; to exhibit luſtre ; to gleam. 


Steel glotſes are more reſplendent than the like | 


lates of braſs, and ſo is the glittering of a blade. 
Wl ; * Bad's Phyſ. Rem. 
| Before the battle joins, wr a 
he field yet glitter, with the pomp of war. 
1 : 3 | 15 e V. irgil. 
Scarce had'ſt thou time t' unſheath thy conqu'r- 
ing blade; 

It did but gitter, and the rebels fled. 
2. To be ſpecious; to be ſtriking. 
On the one hand ſet the moſt g/:ttering temptati- 

ons to diſcord, and on the other the diſmal effects 

of it. | Decay of Piety. 
In glit”rivg ſcenes, o'er her own heart ſevere ; 

In crowds collected; and in courts ſincere. Young. 
GUTER. =» J. [from the verb.] Luſtre; 

bright ſhow ; ſplendour. 7 

Clad . 

With what permiſſive glory ſince his fall 
Was left him, or falſe glitter. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Flourith not too much upon the glitter of for- 
tune, for fear there ſhould be too much alloy in it. 
| Collier on Pride. 
Take away this meaſure from our dreſs and ha- 
bits, and all is turned into ſuch paint and glitter, 


Granville. 


and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real ſhame to | 


The wearer. -: Law. 
GLrTTERAND. Shining; ſparkling. A par- 
ticiple uſed by Chaucer and the old Engliſh poets 


Scotland. | 

Gr.1'TTERINGLY. adv. [from glitter. ] With 
ſhining luſtre. | | 

To GLoak. v. @ [ glieren, Dutch.] 

1. To ſquint; to look aſkew. Skinner, 

2. In Scotland, to ſtare: as, what a gloarand 

ean 

1 GLOAT. v. z. | This word I conceive to be 
ignorantly written for gloar.] To caſt ſide glances! 
as a timorous lover. 

_ Teachevery grace to ſmile in your behalf, 

And her deluding eyes to g/oxt for you. 

| | Fe, Reowe's Fane Shore. 

GUARD. n. /. | from glow.] A glow worm. 

GU 'sATED. adj. [from globe.] Formed in ſhape 
of a globe; ſpherical; ſpheroidical. | 

GLOBE. =. 7. [ g{cbe, French; globus, Latin.) 

1. A ſphere; a ball; a round body: a body of 
which every part of the ſurface is at the ſame diſ- 
tance from the centre. | | 

2. The terraqueous ball. | 

The youth, whoſe fortune the vaſt globe obey'd, 
Finding his royal enemy betray'd, 


l 


Stepney. 
Where God declares his intention to give domi- | 
nion, he meant that he would make a ſpecies of 
creatures that ſhould have dominion over the other 
ſpecies of this terreſtrial g/-bc. Locke. 


A pl 


zon, and fo lower and lower proportionably, till 


blood, which ſwim in a tranſparent ſerum, and 


GLO 


earth are geographically depicted, or in which the 
conſtellations are laid dawn according to their pla- 
ces in the ſky. 
The aſtrologer who ſpells the ſtars, 
_ Miſtakes his gbe, and in her brighter eye 
Interprets heaven's phyſiognomy. © Cleaveland., 
Theſe are the ſtars, 

But raiſe thy thought from ſenſe, nor think to 

find 

Such figures there as are in globes deſign'd. Creech. 

4. A body of ſoldiers drawn into a circle. 

Him round 
A globe of fiery ſeraphim inclos d, 
With bright imblazoning, and horrent arms. 
Milton. 

GLosE Amaranth, or everlaſting flower. n. ſ. | ama- 
rant boides.] A flower. Fog # / iller. 

GLoBE Daiſy. n. ſ. A kind of flower. 

GLoet Fiſb. n. ſ. A kind of orbicular fiſh. 

GVLoRE Kanunculus. n. ſ. | helleboro-ranunculus. | 
ant. Miller. 

 GLoBE Thifle. u. ſ. [carduus orbiculatus.] A 22 
Miller. 

GLOBO'SE. adj. [g/o/oſus, Latin.] Spherical; 
round. 

Regions, to which 

All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 

Than what this garden is to all the earth, 

And all the ſea; from one entire globoſe 

Stretch'd into longitude. Mite Par. Loft. 

Then form'd the moon 1 

Glaboſe, and ev'ry magnitude o . 

a e Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

GLonro's1Ty. . . [from globoſe.]} Sphericity ; 
ſphericalneſs. 

Why the ſame eclipſe of the ſun, which is ſeen 
to them that live more eaſterly, when the ſun is 
elevated fix degrees above the horizon, ſhould be 
ſeen to them that live one degree more weſterly, 
where the ſun is but five degrees above the hori- 


at laſt it appear not at all: no account can be 
given, but the g/obo/ity of the earth. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Grog os. adj. ¶ globoſus, Latin. When the ac- 
cent is intended to be on the laſt ſyllable, the word 
ſhould be written giabeſe, when on the firſt globous : 
I have transferred hither a paſſage of Milton, in 
2 this rule has been neglected.] Spherical; 
round. 
Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this g/-boſe earth in plain outſpread; 
Such are the courts of God ! 
The brazen inſtruments of death diſcharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid ſtreaming clods; 
Large ghbous irons fly, of dreadful hiſs, 
Singeing the air. Philips 
GL o'sBULAR. adj. | glolulus, Latin. ] Having the 
form of a ſmall ſphere; round; ſpherical. | 
The figure of the atoms of all viſible fluids 
ſeemeth to be globulur, there being no other figure 
ſo well fitted to the making of fluidity. 
Grew's C:ſinol. Sacra. 
GLOBULA'RTA. n. ſ. [Latin; globulaire, Fr.] 
A floſculous flower. iller. 
GLO'BULE. »./. ¶ glolule, French; globulus, Lat.] 
Such a ſmall particle of matter as is of a globular 
or ſpherical figure; as the red particles of the 


are eaſily diſcovered by the microſcope. "Theſe 
will attract one another when they come within a 


Quiuc 

The hailſtones have opaque g/-bulecs of ſnow in 

their centre, to intercept the light within the hale. 
| Newton's Opticks. 

Blood confiſts of red glolules, ſwimming in a 
thin liquor called ſerum : the red glo ules are elaſ- 
tick, and will break; the veſſels which admit the 
ſmaller globuli, cannot admit the greater without a 
diſeaſe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


a fmall ſphere ; round. 
The whiteneſs of ſuch glabulont particles pro- 


Milton. 


due diſtance, and unite like the ſpheres of quick- 


Gr.o/BULovs. adj. [from gialuli.] In form of 


GLO 

gathered into a ball is ſaid to be ghuerah d, but 
diſcontinuous particle: are cong/obater, 

GLOMERA'T1ON. „. .. {gloneratio, Latin. ] 

I. The act of forming into a ball or ſpliere. 

2. A body formed into a ball. | 

The rainbow conſiſteth of a ghnertias of ſmall 
drops, which cannot tall but from the ar that is 
very low. Race: 

Gro'MeRQUs. adj. ¶ g lomurgſus, Latin. } Gather- 
ed into a ball or ſphere, as a ball of thread. 

GLOOM. ». /. [zlomang, Saxon, twiliglu.) 

1. Imperfect darkneſs ; diſmalneſs ; obicurity ; 


defect of light. 


Glowing embers through the room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 
This the teat, 
That we muſt change for heavn? This mourufut 


g loom 
For that celeſtial light? Millan. Paradiſe Laß. 

The till night, not now, as ere men fell, 
Wholeſorme, and cool, and mild; but with black 


air 
Accompany'd ; with damps, and dreadful gms 
ito). 
Now warm in love, now with' ring in thy bloom, 
Loft in a convent's ſolitary g loom. Pope. 
2. Cloudineſs of aſpect; heavineſs of mind; 
ſullenneſs. 
To GLOONM. v. x. {from the noun.] 
1. To ſhine obſcurely, as the twilight. This 
ſenſe is not now in uſe. 
His gliſt' ring armour made 
A little gleoming light much like a ſhade. Spenſer. 
Scarcely had Pheebus in the glooming Eaſt . 
Yet harneſſed his fiery footed team. Spenſer. 
2. To be cloudy; to be dark. 
3- Tobe melancholy ; to be ſullen. 
GLoo'MILyY. adv, | from gloomy.] 
r. Obſcurely ; dimly ; without perfe& light ; 
diſmally. > 
2. Sullenly; with cloudy aſpect; with dark in- 
tentions; not cheerfully. i 
See, he comes: how glo2mly he looks ! Dryd. 
Gloonuly retir'd the ſpider lives. Thomſon. 
GLooſminess. . . [from ghomy.] : 
1. Want of light; obſcurity ; imperfe& light; 
diſmalneſs. 
2. Want of cheerfulneſs; cloudineſs of look ; 
heavineſs of mind; melancholy. 
Neglect ſpreads gloomineſs upon their humour, 
and makes them grow ſullen and uncouverſable. 
Collier of the Spleen. 
The gloomineſs in which ſometimes the minds of 
the veſt men are involved, very often ſtands in 
need of ſuch little incitements to mirth and laugh- 
ter as are apt to diſperſe melancholy. Audi ſan. 
GLoo'my. adj. | from gloom. ] 
1. Obſcure ; 4 illuminated; almoſt 
dark; diſmal for want of light. | 
Theſe were from without 
The growing miſeries, which Adam ſaw 
Already in part, though hid in gloomieft ſhade, 
To forrow abandon d. Milton's Paradiſe Lok, 
Deep in a cavern dwells the drowſy god, 
Whoſe gloomy manſion nor the riſing ſun, 
Nor ſetting viſits, nor the lightſome noon. 
Dryden's Fables, 
The ſurface of the earth is clearer or glocmier, 
juſt as the ſun is bright or more overcaſt. 
Pope's Letter. 


Milton. 


2. Dark of complexion. 
That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proſerpine gathering flow're, 

Herſelf a fairer flow'r, by g/omy Dis 

Was gather'd. Milton's Param ſe Loft. 

3- Sullen ; melancholy ; cloudy of look ; heavy 
of heart. 

GOD. adj. | from. glory.] Illuſtrious; ho- 
nourable; decorated with glory; dignified with 
honours. Not in uſe. / 

Old reſpeR, | ; 

As I ſuppoſe, toward your once ghry'd friend, 

My ſon, now captive, hither hath inform'd 

Your younger feet, while mine caſt back with 


3. A ſphere in which the various regions of the 


ceeds from the air included in the froth. Heyl 
To GLO'MERATE. v. 4. [glomero, Latin. ] To ga- 
ther into a ball or ſphere. A filamentous ĩubſtance 


age 
Came lagging after, Milton's Agonif-:. 
Vol. I. N“. 20. 50 Id 
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Stories tox. . . [grificatimn, French, God, and be $71:0u5 amongſt thoſe who have fought | On death. beds ſome in conſcious gj lie, 
from 2157/3. } The act of giving glory. I the good fight, Law. | Since of the doctor in the mode they die. Nang 
At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with] If there be nothing ſo gif ic as doing good, if | 8. Generous pride. | 


thankſgiving for the prefervation of you the laſt | there is nothing that makes us ſo like to God, then The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to hy 
night, with the gli a¹, of God for the work+' nothing can be ſo g/orios in the uſe of our money, | unknown to your ears, to which all worthy fame 


of the creation. Toylr.} as to uſe it all in works of love and goodneſs, | hath glory to come unto. ES, Side) 
Je GLORIFY. 2. a. | g/orifier, French; ghri- “ Laub. To Guo'sy. v. n. [glorior, Lat.] To boaſt in; th 
Fes, Latin. ] Gr.o'rriovsrLy. adv. [from gloricus.] Nobly ; | be proud of. | | | 
1. To procure honour or praiſe to one. I | ſplendidly; illuſtriouſly. | With like judgment ghrying when he had ha | 
Two ſuch filver currents, when. they join, They inſpire with thoſe celeſtial flames, which | pened to do a thing well, as when he had per. 
Do 31% V the banks that bound them in. ſhine fo g ονi0ly in their works. Dryden's Dufreſ. | formed ſome notable miſchief. | Sidny, 
| Shakeſpeare's King, 7 0%. Great wits ſometimes may g/or:0+fly offend, They were wont, in the pride of their own pg. 
e Juſtice is their virtue: that alone | And rite to faults true criticks dare not mend. |ceedings, to g/ry, that whereas Luther did but 


Makes them fit ſure, and y/ ies the throne. = Pope. | blow away the roof, and Zuinglius batter but the 
Daniel. GLlo'ry. n. . elite, French; gloria, Latin. | walls of popiſh ſuperſtition, the laft and hardeſt 


2. To pay honour or praiſe in worſhip. Among the old poets it was uſed ſometimes as one | work of all remained, which was to raze up the 

- God is £/97ified when ſuch his excelleucy, above | ſyllable, ge. | very ground and foundation of popery. Hoke, 
all things, is with due admiration acknowledged. I. Praife paid in adoration. Let them look they glory not in miſchief, 

Hooker. Guy to God in the higheſt. Luke ii. 14. | Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 

This form and manner of gie. God was not 2. The felicity of heaven prepared for thoſe that | For then my guiltleſs blood mutt cry again 

at that time firſt begun; but received long before, pleaſe God. _ them. Shakeſpeare, 

aud alleged at that time as an argument for the Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and af- Your glorying is not good. I Cor. v. 6. 
truth. Hooker. ter wards receive me into thy g/ry. 5 Thou haſt ſeen mount Atlas, 

Good fellow, tell us here the circumſtance, | | Pſaln Ixxiii. 24. While ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brow, | 

That we for thee may glorify the Lord. Then enter into gh, and reſume ; And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. His feat at God's right hand, exalted high It ſtands unmov'd, and glories in its height, 


All nations ſhall g/»ify thy name. P/. Ixxxvi. 9. Above all names in heav'n. Milton's Par. Loft. : Aaddiſon's Can, 
Our bodies with which the apolt'e commands us | It is hardly poffible for you to beſeech and in- This title of Freeholder is what I molt gh in, 


to g/or:fy God, as well as with our fouls. treat God to make any one happy in the higheſt | and what moſt effectually calls to mind the hapy.. 
| Duty of Man. | enjoyments of his g4% to all eternity, and yet be | neſs of that government under which I live, 
Tins is the perfection of every thing, to attain its j troubied to fee him enjoy the much fmaller gifts Addijon's Freel olli, 
true and proper end; and the end of all theſe gifts of God, in this thort and low ſtate of human life. If others may ghry in their birth, why may not 
and endowments, which God hath given us, rs to | ; Law. | we, whoſe parents were called by God to attend 
a/;rify the giver. | Tialat on.“ z. Honour; praiſe ; fame; renown ; celebrity. | on him at his altar? Atttertury, 
3. To praiſe ; to honour ; to extol. _ . Think it nog to twell in tyranny, S:idncy.| No one is out of the reach of misfortune; ug 
Whomſoever they find to be moſt licentious of Glory is like a circle in the water, one therefore ſhould gl5y in his proſperity. 
life, deſperate in all parts of diſobedience and re- | Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, | Clarif 5 
bellious diſpoſition, him they ſet up and /f. *Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. To GLosE. v. a. To flatter ; to collogue. 11; 
Spenſer on Ireland. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | mer. See To GLOOz 4E. | 
: No chymiſt yet the elixir got, And with that word and warning ſoon was | GLOSS. . /. [yrwora; ghſe, French. | 
Put gor ies his pregnant pot, 5 | dight, i 1. A ſcholium; a comment. 
If by the way to him befal, Each ſoldier longing for near coming glory. They never hear ſentence, which mentioneth 
Some odoriferous thing or medicinal. Dye. 8 N the word or ſcripture, but forthwith their g 
4. To exalt to glory in heaven; to raiſe to ce- Iſrael's bright ſceptre far leſs glory brings, upon it are the word preached, the ſcripture ex- 
Je ſtial beatitude. | There have been fewer friends on earth than | platned, ot delivered unto us in ſermons. Haber. 
If God be glorified in him, God ſhall alſo g kings. . Cowky. | If then all ſouls, both good and bad, do teach, 
him in himſelf, and ſhall ſtraiglit way v/or:7y him. Can we imagine that neither the ambition of | With ger'ral voice, that ſouls can never die; 
+ | John Xill. 32. | Princes, or intereſt, or gain in private perſons, or 'Tis not man's flatt'ring %, but nature's 
M hom he juſtified, them he alſo gie. curioſity and the defire of knowledge, or the g,, ſpeech, the | | 
| Rom. vill. zo. | of diſcoveries, could ever move them in that end- | Which, like God's oracles, can never lie. 
The members of the church remaining, being | leſs time to try their fortunes upon the ſea. Burnet, Daviti, 
perfectly ſanctified, thall be eternally g/-rifed ; Your ſex's g/5ry tis to ſhine unknown, Some mutter at certain paſſages therein, by put- 
then tha!l the whole church be truly and perfectly] Of all applauſe, be fondeſt of your own. Tang. | ting ill ges upon the text, and taking with ths 
Holy. | | Pearſon. 4. Splendour; magnificence. left hand what I offer with the right. Hud. 
The ſoul, being immortal, will, at ſome time or | Solomon, in all his 8%, was not arrayed like All this without a g/ or comment, ; 
ether, reſume its body again in a g manner. | one of theſe. Matt. vi. 29. | He could unriddle in a moment. Hudibral- 
8 = liffe's Parergon. Treated ſo ill, chas'd from your throne, In many places he has perverted my meaningby | 
GLORIOUS, adj. | vorimſus, Latin; gloricux, | Returning, you adorn the town; _ his g//es, and interpreted my words into blat- 
French. | | And with a brave revenge do ſhow phemy and bawdry, of which they were not guilty. 
1. Boatful; proud: haughty ; oſtentatious. Their g/vry went and came with you. Waller. -- -- Dryden's Fables, Preface, © © 
(117645 followers, Wh make themſelves as | -Ariftotle ſays, that ſhould a man under ground They give the ſcandal, and the wiſe diſcern; | 
trampets of the commendition of thoſe they fol- | converſe with works of art, and be afterwards | Their ges teach an age too apt to learn. - 
tow, taint buſineſs for want of ſecrecy. Baer, | brought up into the open day, and ſee the ſeveral | | 5 Drd au. 

A | "They that are 5/1154; muſt needs he factious; hies of the heaven and earth, he would pro-] Explaining the text in ſhort glz/es, was Accui- 25 

* for all bravery ſtands upon compariſons. Benn. nounce them the works of God. Addiſon's Spect. | ſius's method. Baker on Learning 

5 | 2. Noble; illuſtrious; excellent. It is fre- 5, Luttre ; brightneſs. Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, 

; quently uted by theological writers, to expreſs the Now fleeping flocks on their foft fleeces he ; Large as the fields themſelves, and larger far 
brightneſs of triumphant ſanctity rewarded in] The moon, ſerene in g/29ry, mounts the ſky. Than civil codes with all their ge are. Pope | 
heavea. 2 = Pope's Winter. | 2. Superficial luſtre. In this ſenſe it ſeems to | 

Let them know that thou art Lord, the only | From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glor ies ſhine, | have another derivation ; it has perhaps ſome di- 
Gr, and ,-/5525:5 over the whole world. And ſaints embrace thee with a love ike mine. | finity to gow, | : | 
| Dante, Wh 22. Pope, His iron coat all over-grown with ruſt, 


He is gebs in reſpect of the brightneſs and | 6. A circle of rays which ſurrounds the heads of | Was underneath enveloped with gold, 
ſplendor of Is celeſtial body, ſtill made more g= ſaints in picture. 5 Whoſe gliſtering g4% dark ned with filthy duſt. 


1 rn nt) mufs ſtick by the authority which his Fa- It is not a converting but a crowning grace; | Spenſere 

13 ther hath committed to him of univerſal Judge. ſuch an one as irradiates, and puts a circle of glory | Jou are a ſectary, : 1 

ul | | Nen. about the head of him upon whom it deſcends, That's the plain truth: your painted 20.5 

4 Impartial juſtice holds her equal ſcales, 5 Ssouth's Sermons. diſcovers, . 

1 Ill Rronger virtue does the weight incline; A ſmile plays with a ſurpriſing agreeableneſs in | To men that underſtand you, words and weak- 

. it over thee thy gn, foe prevails, the eye, breaks out with the brighteſt diſtinction, neſs. i Shaker. 

| He now gefends the cauſe that once was thine. and fits like a glory upon the countenance. | Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 

. | „ | Collier of the Apect.] Which would be worn now in their neweſt 1 
j Let us remember we are Cato's friends, 7. Pride; boaſtfulncſs; arrogance. boſs. | Shake! pearee „ 
N Aud act ike men who claim that y title. By the vain glory of men they entered into the] The doubt will be whether it will poliſh RE 
A 5: 2 Aci in's Cato. world, and therefore fill they come ſhortly to an | well ; for ſteel ges are more reſplendent than 1 
5 5% muſt ſtand zmongſt the frſt ſervants of | end, | Mid. xi. 8 8 of braſs. Kaser 


wy : #% 


GLO 


Weeds that the wind did tofe 
that caſt a faint dim 8%, 
Like that of oil. 
It was the colour of devotion, giving a luſtre to 
reverence, and a g//s to humility. Soth. 
Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any ſeaſon 
pleaſant to look upon; but never ſo much as in 


tic opening of the ps þ when they ate all new 


md freſh, with their firſt g % upon them. 
| | By | Aaddiſon's Spertator. 
3. An interpretation artfully ſpecious; a ſpe- 
cious repreſentation. This ſenſe ſeems to partake 
of both the former. h | 
Poor painters oft with filly poets join, 
To fill the world with ſtrange but vain conceit; 
One brings the ſtuff, the other ſtamps the coin, 
Which breeds nought elſe but ge of me 
Iidn' y. 
It is no part of my ſecret meaning to draw you 
hereby into hatred, or to ſet upon the face of this 
cauſe any fairer g/s/s than the naked truth doth af- 
ford. Hooker, Preface. 
He ſeems with forged quaint conceit 


To ſet a g/ upon his bad intent. Sh. I. VI. 
The common g!o/s 
Of theologians. Miltcy. 


To GLoss. v. n. [ gleſer, French, from the noun. | 
1. To comment. 
Thou detain'ſt Briſeis in thy bands, 
By prieſtly g//i:g on the gods commands. 
12 N Y gf . 2 Drydon's Fables. 
e. To make fly remirks. 
Her equals firſt obſerv'd her growing zeal, 
And laughing 34% d, that Abra ſery'd ſo well. 
Prior. 
To Goss. v. a. | | 
1. To explain by comment. 
In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws 
Allurances, big as ghd civil laws. Donne. 
2. To palliate by ſpecious expoſition or repre- 
ſentation, | 
Is this the paradiſe, in deſcription whereof ſo 
much geh and deceiving eloquence hath been 
fpent ? | | Hooker's Sermons. 
Do I not reaſon wholly on your conduct? 
You have the art to g/ the fouleſt cauſe. _ 
Phillips's Briton, 
2- To embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre, 
But thou, who lately of the common ſtrain 
Wert one of us, if ſtill thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
id over only with a ſaint-like ſhow, 
Then I reſume the freedom which I gave, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a ſlave. 
. Dryd ns Pes ſ. 
 Gro'ss any. z. /. [ glaſurium, Latin; glofſuire, 
Fr.] A dictionary of obſure or antiquated words. 


ccording to Varro, when d:{«5>um was applied | 


to a place, it ſignified ſuch a one, in quo dei ſimula- 
ebrum de di cutum i; and alſo in the old g/2ſſuries. 

| Df Stilling fleet. 

T could add another word to the plofſury. Baker. 

Gloss TOR. u. /. | oloffateur, French, from 
he.] A writer of glofſes ; a commentator. 

The reafon why the aſſertion of a ſingle judge 
does not prove the exiſtence of judicial acts, is be- 
caufe his office is to pronounce judgment, and not 
to become an evidence : but why may not the 
ſame be ſaid of two judges? Therefore, in this 
Teſpect, the 2/z/ator's opinion muſt be falſe. y/iFe. 

Gross EK. . ſ. [ glaſur ius, Latin.) 

1. A ſcholiaſt ; a commentator, 

; Bs A poliſher. | 

Goss IN ESS. u. , [from g. Smooth 
lin; ſuperficial hl 8/27. le 

Their ſurfaces had a ſmoothneſs and g Hine fi 
much ſurpaſſing whatever I had obſerved in ma- 
rine or common ſalt. Boyle. 

Gr.0'S$SOGRAPHER, u. ſ. [y1aT0% and youtw.] A 
ſcholiaſt; a commentator. i | 

GLo'SS0GRAPHY. . J. [wore and yuh.) The 
writing of commentaries. g 

Goss v. adj, [from g.] Shining; ſmoothly 
poliſhed. x 

There came towards us a perſon of place: he 


C hapman's Thats. | 


6. oO 


f water.catiblet, of an excellent azure colour 
The virgins worse: the youths, woven coats, 


far more g than ours. i 
The rel: entire 
Shone with a g icurt. Mitts. 


His ſurcoat was a beari{kin on his back; 
His hair hung long behind, and gu raven black 
| Dr den. 
My ſelf will ſearch our planted grounds at home, 
For downy peaches aud the g plum. Prod. In. 
GLOVE. ». . [ ʒlope, Saxon, from & fue, Da- 
niſn, to divide. 


They flew about like chaff 1*tiv wind ; 1 
For haſte fome left their maſks behind, 
Some could not ſtay their g/9ves to find. Dryden. 


White g/o1-5 were on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel. 3 Dryden. 
To GLove. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cover as 
with a glove. 


Weaken'd with grief, being now enrag'd withgrief, 

Are thrice themſelves: hence thereſore, thou nice 

crutch ;. 

A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 

Muſt le this hand. Shak: ſpears Lenry IV. 

The next he preys on is her palm, 

That alm'ner of tranſpiring balm ; 

So ſoft, 'tis air but once remov'd ; 

Tender as 'twere a jelly ghov d. Clo ne land. 

. GLo'ver. ». /. [from giove.] One whoſe trade 

is to make or ſell gloves. 

Does he not wear a great round beard like a 

glaver's paring knife? Shakeſp. Mer. Wrucs of Hind. 

To GLour. v. n. | A low word of which 1 find 

no etymology.] To pout ; to look ſullen. It is 

{till uſed in Scotland. 

She lurks in midſt of all her den, and ſtreaks 

From out a ghaſtly Whirlpool all her necks, 

Where, glowting round her rock, to fiſh ſhe falls. 

| | Chapman, 

Ghuting with ſullen ſpight, the fury ſhook 

Her clotted locks, and blaſted with each look. 

Garth. 

To GLOW. v. n. [zlopan, Saxon; g/oy-n, Put. | 

r. To be heated ſo as to ſhine without flame. 
But ſithence ſilence leſſeneth not my fire, 

But told it flames, and hidden it does gore, 

I will reveal what ye ſo much deſire. Sporſer. 

His goodly eyes, | 

That o'er the files and muſters of the war 

Have g/-wv'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 


| Their office upon a tawny front. 


Shak: ſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra, 
Kunigund, wife to the emperor Henry II. 
to ſhow her innocency, did take ſeven g/;zvirg 
irons, one after another, in her bare hands, and 
had thereby no harm. Hakexwill, 
Not all parts alike, but all alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as g/9wing iron with fire. Milt, 
2. To burn with vehement heat. 
Nor would you find it eaſy to compoſe 
The mettled ſteeds, when from their noſtrils flows 
The ſcorching fire that in their entrails g/ows, 
; Addiſon's Ovid, | 
How op'ning heav*ns their happy regions ſhow, 
And yawning gulplis with flaming vengeance gere. 
Smith. 
Fires that glow, ; 
Shrieks of woe. Pope. 
3. To feel the heat of body. | A 
Did not his temples gw 
In the ſame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats ? 
Addijon's Cato. 
The cord ſlides ſwiftly through his g/ow1ing hands. 


Gay. 

4. To exhibit a ſtrong bright colour. 
With ſmiles that g/vu”d 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. Milton. 


Clad in a gown that g/ews with tyrian rays: 
| Dryden. 

A malicious joy, 

Whoſe red and fiery beams caſt through your viſage 

A glxving pleaſure, Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

From the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light, 

A new creation riſes to my ſight ; 

Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 


had on him a gown with wide Leeves, of a kind 


So warm with life his blended colours gu, | 
Amida the ſoft variety I'm joſt. 


Cover of the hands. t 


My limbs, 4 


Like fire in logs, it warms us long. 


Like the etherex! Hu the greeh ex pan. 
; = | . age. 
Fair ideas flow, : INS fr 
$rike in the ſketch, or in the picture g/ . P:. 
Not the finn fruit that on yon branches ge, 
Vith that ripe red th' autumaal tun beſtows, 

Can move the god. Pa be. 
Each pleafing Blount ſhall endleſs ſmiles beftans , 
And fair Belinda's bluth for ever gw. Pepe. * 
Here clearer ſtars g/-2v round the frozen po e. 
| 0 „Nee. 
5. To feel paſſion of mind, or activity of fa. 

You ftrive in vat 44 30 
Fo hideyourthoughts from lum, ho knew tog well 
Che inward ghwmgs of a heart in love. df: Cute. 
Forc'd compliments and formal bows _ - 
Will ſhew the juſt above neglect: * 
The fire with which thy lover g/9w, 4. . 
Wil ſettle into cold retpeRt. „ Pricr. 
Did Shadrach's z-al my g/2>6i2g breaſt inſpire 
oy weary torturcs, and rejuicen fire. Pry. 
Let the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent 
alm ev'ry thought, infpirit ev'ry grace, | 
li in thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face. Pope. 
With furies ſurrounded, ; : 
Deſpairiag, confounded. 
He trembles, he g Hus, | ; 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows., Pope. 
So periſh all, whoſe breaſts ne'er learn'd to gi 


For others good, or melt at others woe. Pope. 
To praiſe is always hard, 1 
When real virtue fires tie g/-9wing bard. Lexwine 


6. To rage or burn as a paſſion. | 

A fire which every windy paſſion blows ; 

With pride it mounts, aud with revenge it gh. 
— Dryden. a 

When crept into aged veins, PRE 

Love tlowly burns, and long remains; : 

lt gu, and with a ſullen heat, bd 

Shadwell, 


To Grow. v. a. To make hot: ſo as to ſhine. 
Not in uſe. | e 

On each ſide her | 

3tood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With divers colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 
Co gletu the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 


| Shat-jpeare. 
Gow. a. ſ. from the verb.] G 
1, Shining heat. | 
2. Vehemence of paſſion. | , 
3. Erightneſs or vividneſs of colour. ; 


The pale complexion of true love, 

And the red g/ of ſcorn and proud diſdain. 
Shakeſpeare 

A waving g/2w his bloomy beds diſplay, *. 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day. Pope. 
Such as ſuppoſe that the great ſtile might hap- 
pily be blended with the ornamental, that the ſigi- 
ple, grave, and majeftic dignity of Raffaelle could; 
unite with the g and buſtle of a Paulo, or Iin- 
toret, are totally miſtaken. * »  , Reymldss 
GLo'wworm, x. ſ. [ gh, and worm.] A ſmall 
creeping inſect with a luminous tail. 

The honey bags ſteal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 


And light them at the fiery r{mown m's eyes. . 
E | S$hakriprart.: 
The g/oww-rm ſhev's the mattin to be near, 


And 'gins to pale his ineffectual fire. Shatgſp. Hy. 
A great light drowneth a ſmaller that it cannot. 
be ſeen ; as the ſun that of ag/nvwrm. +  ! 
Bacm's Natural Hiftor y. 
The man, who firſt upon the ground A. 
A plowworm ſpy'd, ſuppoſing he had found 
X moving diamond, a breathing ſtone ;. [-48 
For hfe it had, and like thoſe jewels ſhone » 
He held it dear, till by the ſpringing day 1 
Inform'd, he threw the worthleſs worm au ay. 
gt | ; H aller. 
To G1.07F. v. n. [ zlepan, Saxon.) Z 
1. To flatter; to wheedle; to infinuate ; tp 
fawn. | EET 4 
Man will hearken to his g/»zinz lies, A J 
And eaſily tranſgreſs. AMilton's Pagadiſe Laß. 
So g Hi the tempter, and his proem tun d: 


Addi an. 


Into the heart of Eve his words made way. Mibter. 
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A falſe going paraſite would call his fooſhardi- 
neſs valour, and then he may go on boldly, be- 
cauſe blindly, and by miſtaking himſelf for a lion, 
ce me to-periſh like an aſs. South. 
Now for a glozing ſpeech, | 

Fair proteitations, ſpecious m.rks of friendſhip. 
| Phillips. 

2. To comment. This ſhould be g. 

Which Salique land the French unjuſtly g/oze 
To be the realm of France. Shak-ſpeare's Henry V. 

GLoze. u. /. | from the verb.] 

1. Flattery; inſinuation. ; 

Now to plain dealing; lay theſe g/ozes by. 

Shakeſpeare. 
- a. Specious ſhow ; gloſs. Not ufed. 

Precious couches full oft are ſhaked with a fever; 
If then a bodily evil in a bodily ge be not hidden, 
Shall ſuch morning dews be an eaſe to the heat of 

love's fire ? | | Sidn-y. 

Gro'zen. 2. . [from gloze.] A flatterer. 

- GLUE. . |. | gin, French; gluten, Latin; glud, 
Welſh.] A viſcous body commonly made by 
boiling the ſkins of animals to a jelly; any viſcous 
or tenacious matter by which bodies are held one 
to another; a cement. 

Water, and all liquors, do haſtily receive dry 
and more terreſtrial bodies proportionable ; and 
dry bodies, on the other fide, drink in waters and 
liquors : ſo that, as it was well ſaid by one of the 
ancients of earthly and watery ſubſtances, one is 
a glue to another. Bacen's Natural Hiſtar y. 
The drieſt and moſt tranſparent glue is the beſt. 

| Moxon. 

To build the earth did chance materials chuſe, 
And through the parts cementing glu? diffuſe. 
Blackmore. 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will 
make a ſort of gfe. „ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To GLue. v. a. | from the noun. | 

1. To join with a viſcous cement. 

I fear thy overthrow * | 
More than my body's parting with my ſoul : 

My love and fear g/u'4 many friends to thee. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Whoſo teacheth a fool is as one that glueth a pot- 
ſherd together. FEeccluſ. xxii. 7. 

The cuſtom of crowning the Holy Virgin is fo 
much in vogue among the Italians, that one often 
ſees in their churches a little tinſel crown, or a 
circle of ſtars, glued to the canvaſs over the hend 
of the figure. Addiſon on Italy. 

Moſt wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, 
the fleih will glue together with its own native 
baim. Derham. 

2. To hold together. | 
The parts of homogeneal hard bodies, which 

fully touch one another, ſtick together very ſtrong - 
ly and for explaining how th's may be, ſome have 
invented hooked atoms, which is begging the 
queſtion ; and ethers tell us their bodies are ghd 
together by reſt ; that is, by an occult quality, or 
rather by nothing. | Newtor's Opticks. 

3. To join; to unite; to inviſcate. | 

Thoſe waſps in a honeypot are ſenſual men 
plunged in their luſts and pleaſures; and when 
they are once glued to them, tis a very hard mat- 
ter to work themſelves out.  UEſrans.. 

Intemperance, ſenſuality, and fleſhly luſts, do 
debaſe mens minds and clog their ſpirits ; ſink us 
down into ſenſe, and glze us to thoſe low and in- 
ferior things. | Tiltfor. 

She curb'd a groan, that elſe had come; 

And pauſing, view'd the preſent in the tomb: 
Then to the heart ador'd devoutly g | 
Her lips, and, raiſing it, her ſpeech renew'd. 
| Dryden. 
I hear thee, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms, 
Aud round thy phantom gle my cl:ſping arms. 

| Pope. 

Gutu/tnolLER. z. ſ. [ glue and toil.] One hoſe 
trade is to make glue. K 

GLv'tr. n. J. | from glue. ] One who cements 
with glue. 

Grun. e4. [A low cant word formed by cor- 
rupting gl-m.} Sullen; ſtubbornly grave. 


Joify the king and queen, as was enough to g/z 


6 LU 


to ſwallow ; . 
I. To ſwallow ; to devour. 
Till cram'd and gorg'd, nigh burſt. | 
With ſuck'd and g/utted offal. Milken's Paradiſe Left. 
2. To cloy; to fill beyond ſufficiency ; to ſate; 
to diſguſt. | | 
The ambaſſador, makinghis oration, did ſo mag- | 
he hearers. N | Bacon. 
Love breaks friendſhip, whoſe delights 
Feed, but not glt our appetites. Denham. 
| What way remove 
His ſettled hate, and reconcile his love, 
That he may look propitious on our toils, 
And bungry graves no more be y!/utt:d with our 
ſpoils. Di yden. 
No more, my friend ; 
Here let our glutid execution end. Dryden's /ZExcid. 
I found 8 
The fickle ear ſoon gleted with the ſound, 
Condemn'd eternal changes to purſue, 


Tir'd with the laſt, and eager of the new. Prior. 
3. To feaſt or delight even to fatiety. _ 
With death's carcaſe glut the grave. Milton. | 


His faithful heart, a bloody ſacrifice, 

Torn from his breaft, to glut the tyrant's eyes. 
| Dryden.| 

A ſylvan ſcene, which, riſing by degrees, 
Leads up the eye below, nor gits the fight 
With one full proſpect ; but invites by many, 

To view at laſt the whole. | Dryden. 

4. To overfill; to load. 

He attributes the ill ſucceſs of either party to 
their g/utting the market, and retailing too much of a 
bad commodity at once. Arbuth. Ait of Polite Lying. 

5. To ſaturate. | | 

The menſtruum, being already glut!cd, could not 
act powerfully enough to diſſolve it. Hoyle. 

GLu r. . f. [from the verb.] 3 

1. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. 

| Diſgorged foul | 
Their deviliſh gl, chain'd thanderbolts, and hail 
Of iron globes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Plenty even to loathing and ſatiety. 

So death 
Shall be deceiv'd his glut; and with us two 
Be forc'd to ſatisfy his rav'nous maw. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Let him but ſet the one in balance againſt the 
other, and he ſhall find himſelf miſerable, even in 
the very glut of his delights. L'Fftrange. 

A glut of ſtudy and retirement in the firſt part 
of my life, caſt me into this ; and this will throw 
me again into ſtudy and retirement. Pope to Swift. 

3- More than enough ; overmuch. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it re- 
ceives little of it. Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 


1 


4. Any thing that fills up a paſſage. 418 


1he water ſome ſuppoſe to paſs from the bot 
tom of the ſea to the heads of ſprings, through 
certain ſubterranean conduits of channels, until | 
they were by ſome glut, ſtop, or other means, ar- 
reſted in their paſſage. odward,. 

GLU/TINOUS. adj. [glutin ux, French; from 
glatea. Latin. ] Gluy ; viſcous ; tenacious. 

The cauſe of all vivificatin is a gentle and pro- 
portionable heat, working upon a glutinous and 
yi ing ſubſtance; for the heat doth bring forth 
ſpirit in that ſubſtance, and the ſubſtance being 
o/utinous, produceth two effects: the one that the 
1 is detained, and cannot break forth; the 
other, that the matter being gentle and yielding, 
is driven forwards by the motion of the ſpirits, 
after ſome ſwelling into ſhape and members. | 

| Beacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Next this marble venom'd ſear, „ 
Smear*d with gums of glatinous heat. Milton. | 

Nourithment too viſcid and p/:4ins to be ſub- 
dued by the vital force. Arluthnot on Aliments. | 

GLu'TiNoUSNESS. . %. [from plutinous.] Viſ- 
coſity ; tenacity. | 

There is a reſiſtance in fluids, which may arife 
from their elaſticity, glutinouſaeſs, and the friction 
of their parts. Cheyne. 


[ 


Some, when they hear a ſtory, look glum, and 
cry, Well, What then? Cui di un. 


Lai, to ſwallow. ) 


7 GLUT. v. a. [engloueir, French; glatio, Lat. | 


GLT Tov. u. /. ¶gluuton, French; from 1 | 
55 ö 


GNA 

2. One who indulges himſelf too much in ealing 

The Chineſe eat horſefleſh at this day, and one 
gluttons have uſed to have catsfleſh baked. 

* Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, 

Through Macer's gullet ſhe runs down 
While the vile g/«7t92 dines alone 
And, void of modeſty and thought, 

She follow's Bibo's endleſs draught. Pi hy. 

If a giution was to ſay in excuſe of his gluttony, 
t hat he only eats ſuch things as it is lawful to ex 
he would make as good an excuſe for himſelf 33 
the greedy, covetous, ambitious tradeſman, ti; 
ſhould ſav, he only deals in lawful buſineſs. Ly, 

2. One eager of any thing to exceſs. 

The reſt bring home in ſtate the happy pair 
To that laſt ſcene of bliſs, and leave them there; 
All thoſe free joys inſatiably to prove, 

With which rich beauty feaſts the gen love. 
Co. 

Gluitons in murder, wanton to deſtroy, a 
Their fatal arts ſo impiouſly employ. Grarwi!k, 

To GLuUTToNY'SE. v. n. [from g/utton.] To play 
the glutton ; to be luxurious. | 


GLu/Troxovs. v. n. [from glatton.] Given tg 


exceſſive feeding ; delighted overmuch with food, 
When they would ſmile and fawn upon lis 

.. debts, ... 3 
And take down th' intereſt in their g/ut!”2:u5 mays, 
Shateſprare, 
The exceeding luxuriouſneſs of this g1utoru; 


age, wherein we preſs nature with overweighty 


burdens, and finding her ſtrength defecti;e, we 
take the work out of her hands, and commit it to 
the artificial help of ftrong waters. Kale gb. 
Well obſerve | 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat'ft and drink'ſt; ſeeking from 
thence | 
Due nouriſhment, no glutton:us delight. Aſilrn, 
GL u'rroxoUs Ly. adv. | from gluttomus. ] With 
the voracity of a glutton. | 
GLu'rtToNY. . . | glutonnie, French; from 
glution,] Exceſs of eating; luxury of the table. 
Gluttony, a vice in a great fortune, a curſe in a 
ſmall. Halde. 
Their ſumptuous glattonies and gorgeous feaſts, 
On citron tables or Atlantick ſtone. Milt. 
Well may they fear ſome miſerable end, 
Whom glietony and want at once attend. | 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The inhabitants of cold moiſt countries ar: ge- 
nerally more fat than thoſe of warm and dry ; but 
the moſt common cauſe is too great a quantity of 
food, and too ſmall a quantity of motion; in plain 
Engliſh, gluttony and lazineſs. Arbathnit. 
GLu'y. adj. | from ge.] Viſcous ; tenacious ; 
glutinous. 
It is called balſamick mixture, becauſe it is 3 
luy ſpumous matter. IS Hervey on (04. 
With gliy wax ſome new foundations lay 
Of virgia combs. Dr yden's chm. Nirub. 
Whatever 1s the compoſition of the vapour, let 
it have but one quality of being very g/y or vit- 
cons, and it will mechanically ſolve all the pbhæ- 
nomena of the grotto, | Alliliſa. 
GLYMN. . ſ. [Iriſh; ghann, glyn, plur. Erſe; 
glenn, Scottiſh. ] A hollow between two mountains. 
Though he could not beat out the Iriſh, yet he 
did ſhut them vp within thoſe-narrow corners aud 
glyns under the mountains foot. | 


Spenſer*s State of Trelind. 


To GNak. D. N. [znynnan, Saxon; 4211 e 
To GN AKL. ſ Dutch. | to growl; to murmur; 
to ſnarl. 


When he *gan to rear his briſtles ſtrong, 
And felly gar until day's enemy 
Did him appeaſe. | Spenſer. 
Thus is the ſhepherd beater: from thy fide, 
And wolves are gn.r/ing who ſhall gnaw thee firſt. 
SHH e. 
Gnarling ſorrow hath leſs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and ſets it liglit. 
S hakeſpeare”s Richard IT, 


The g1arring porter durſt not whine for doubt; 


Still were the furies while their ſovereign . 
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GNA Kb. adj. [ gnar, nr, or Hur, is in Staf- 


fordſhire a hard knot of wood which boys drive | 


with ticks. ] Knotty. 

Merciful heav'n ! | 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſalph'rous bolt 
$plit'ſt the unwedgeable and gr-irld oak, 
Than the ſoft myrtle. Sh. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

To GNASH. v. 4. [ knaſchen, Dutch. | To ſtrike 
together; to claſh. ; 

The ſeer, who could not with his wrath affwage, 
Row1'd his green eyes; that ſparkl'd with his rage, 
And gag“ his teeth. | Dryden's Virgil. 

To GNASH. v. ts = 

1. To grind or collide the teeth. | 

He ſhall g/ with his teeth, and melt away. 

Pſalm cxii. 10. 

There ſhall be weeping and gne/hing of teeth. 

| | Matthery viii. 

2. To rage even to colliſion of the teeth; to 

fume ; to growl. 

His great iron teeth he ſtill did grind, ; 
And grimly gn«/b, threatening revenge in vain. 

Spenſer 
They gna/hed upon me with their teeth. 
| Pjalm xxxv. 16. 
LL They him laid 
Gnaſhing for anguith, and deſpite and ſhame, 
To fin himſelf not matchlefs. Milton. 

With boiling rage Atrides burn'd, 

And foam betwixt his gg grinders churn'd. 


Dryden. | 


GNAT. 3. .. [ʒnæt, Saxon. ] 
1. Aſnmall winged ſtingi g inſect. 
Her whip of -ricket's hone, the laſh of film; 
Her wiggoner, a ſmall grey-coated gnat. Shakeſp. 
2. any thing proverbially ſmall. 
Ye blind guiles, which ftrain at a gaat and 
ſwall».. a camel. Mat. Xxxili. 24. 


GN P LOWER. u. J. gat and /ffowver. ] A flow- 


er, other wiſe called the beeflower. 
GNA SNAP PEK. . ſ. [ guat and ſnrp.] A bird 
ſo called, becauſe he lives by catching guats. 

They deny tat any bird 1s to be eaten whole, 
but on'y the g-.uſurpper., 
To GNAw. v. g. | znagan, Saxon; knughen, Dut. | 
1. To cat by degrees; to devour by flow corro- 

ſion. . 
A knowing fellow, that would ga a man 

Like to 1 yermine, with his helliſh braine, 


And many an honeſt toule, even quick had ſlain. 


* Chapman. 
Jo you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings graw, 
| Dryd:n's Juvenal. 
2. To bite in agony or rage. 
Alas, h g:2w you ſo your nether lip? 
Some bloody pailion ſhakes your very frame. 


They gn , their tongues for pain. Rev. xvi. 10. 
He comely fell, and dying gaaw'd the ground. 
= Dryden. 
3. To wear away by biting. 3 
Cnaruiug with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 
I gain'd my freedom. Sha. Comedy of Hrrors. 
Like rotten fruit I fall, worn like a cloth, 
Gn:wn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 
A lion, hampered in a net, called to a mouſe to 
help him out of the ſnare : the mouſe g-awed the 
threads to pieces, and ſet the lion at liberty. 
et L' Eftrange. 
4. To fret; to waſte; to corrode. 
8. To pick with the teeth. 


His bones clean pick'd; his very bones they | 


Dryden. 


£924W. 
exerciſe the teeth. It is 


To GNAW. v. n. To 
now uſed actively. 

I might well, like the fpanie!, gun upon the 
chain that ties me; but 1 ſhould ſooner mar my 
tecth than procure liberty. Sidney. 
| See the hell of having a falſe woman: my bed 

ſhall be abuſed, my coffers ranſacked, my reputa- 
tion gran at. Shakeſpeare. 

I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks, 

A thouſand men that fiſhes gnaw'd upon, 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Gx4a'wER. 1. . [from gnaw.] One that gnaws. 


H 1kewill on Providence. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


will. 


| goes abroad by advice. 


6 0 
X e v. J. ¶ yuαναν .] The hand or pin of a 
lat. 


The gnonmn of every dial is ſuppoſed to repreſent 
the axis of the world, and therefore the two ends 
or extremities thereof muſt directly anſwer to the 
North and South pole. | Harris. 

There were from great antiquity ſan-dials, by 
the ſhadow of a ſtyle or gnanon, denoting the hours 
of the day. Brown. 
Gxou'/MoNICKS. mn ſ. [Y.] A ſcience 
which makes a part of the mathematicks : it 
teaches to find the juſt proportion of ſhadows for 
the conſtruction of all kinds of fun and moon di- 
als, and for knowing what o'clock it is by means 
thereof; as alſo of a gnonon or ſtile, that throws 
off the ſhadow for this purpoſe. Trevoux. 

To GO. v. n. pret. I wrt; I have gone. [zan, 
Saxon. This was probably changed to gene, or 


g-»g, then contracted to ge. Went is the preterite 


of the old verb uud. 
1. To walk; to move ſtep by ſtep. 
| You know that love 
Will creep in ſervice Where it cannot go. 
Shakeſpeare. 
After ſome months thoſe muſcles hecome cal- 
lous ; and, having yielded tv the extenſion, the pa- 
tient makes ſhift to ge upon it, though lamely. 
N Miſemm's Surgery, 
2. To move; not ſtand ſtill. 
Riſe, let us de gag. 
3. To walk folemaly. 
If there be cauſe for the church to go forth in 


Matt. xxvi. 46. 


ſolemn proceſſion, his whole family have ſuch bu- 


ſineſs come upon them that no one can be ſpared. 
Heooker, 
4. To walk leiſurely ; not run. 
And muſt I goto him ? 
Thou muſt run to him; for thou haſt ſtaid ſo 
long, that going will ſcarce ſerve the turn. Shakeſp. 
5. To march or walk a-foot. 
I will only g-through on my feet. Num. xx. 19. 
6. To travel; to journey. 
From them I gs, 
This uncouth errand ſole. 
7. To proceed ; to make a progreſs. 
Thus others we with defamation wound, 


While they ſtab us; and ſo the jeſt goes round. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


8. To remove from place to place. 
I am in blood | 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as ge o'er. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
9. To depart from a place; to move from a 
place; the oppoſite of to come. | 
I hope it be not gane, to tell my lord 
That I Kiſs aught but him. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
At once, govud-night : 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But vo at once. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
And when ſhe had ſo faid ſhe went her way. 
| Fo. Xi. 28. 
J will let you go, that ye may ſacrifice, only you 
ſhall not go very far away. Ex. viii. 28. 
Colcheſter oyſters are put into pits, where the 
ſea goetb and cometh. Bacon's Natural Hiſlory. 
A young tall ſquire 
Did from the camp at frft before him go. Cowley. 
Then I concur to let him go for Greece, 
And wiſh our Egypt fairly rid of him. Dryden. 
G firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and Kind. * 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Io. To move or paſs in any manner, or to any 
end. 
Though the vicar be bad, or the parſon be evil, 
Co not for thy tything thyſelf to the devil. Tuſſer. 
Ste may go to bed when ſhe liſt ; all is as ſhe 
Shakeſpeare. 
You did wiſh that T won!d make hier turn; 
Sir, ſhe can turn and turn, and yet gs on. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello 
I am glad to ſee your Jordſhip abroad: I heard 
ſay your lordſhip was ſick: I hope your lordſhip 


| bers. 0 


Shak: b. Henry IV. 


G O 


The fun ſhall go down over the prophets, and 
the day ſhall be dark over them. Mac. iii 6. 
Put every man his ſword by his ſide, and ge in 
and out from gate to gate throughout the camp. 

, Ex. xxxii. 27. 

The ſun, which once did ſhine alone, 

Hung down his head, and wiſh'd for night, 

When he bcheld twelve funs for one . 
Going about the world, and giving liglu. Herbert. 

This ſeen, the reſt at awful diſtance ſtood, 

As if they had been there as ſervants ſet, 
To ſtay or to go on, as he thought good, 
And not purſue, but wait on his retreat. 
Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
Turn not children going, till you have given 
them all the ſatisfaction they are capable cf. 
Locke. 
Hiſtory only acquaints us that his fleet went up 
the Elbe, he having carried his arms as far as that 
river. | Arbwhbnct. 
The laſt advice I give you relates to your beha- 
viour when you are going to be hanged, which, 
either for robbing your maſter, for houſebreakins, 
or going upon the highway, may very probably be 
your lot. Swiſt's Directious to the Feotmn. 

Thoſe who come for gold will go off with pew- 
ter and braſs, rather than return empty. vii. 

11. To paſs in company with others. 

Thou ſhalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, 
and ſhalt go forth in the dances of them that make 
merry. Jer. xxxi. 4. 

Away, and with thee go, the worſt of wocs, 
That ſeek ſt my friendſhip, and the gods thy foes. 

|  Chapmuns 

He gyoeth in company with the workers of*ini- 
quity, and walketh with wicked men. 

Fob xxxiv. 8. 

Whatever remains in ſtory of Atlas, or his king- 
dom of old, is ſo obſcured with age or fables, that 
it may go along with thoſe of the Atlantick : 
| Tenif le. 

12. To proceed in any courſe of life good or bad. 

And the Levites that are gone away far from me, 
when Iſrael went aſtray, which went aſtray away 
from me after their idols, they ſhall even bear 
their iniquity. EF zeal. xliv. 10. 

13. To proceed in mental operations. 

If I had unwarily too far engaged myſelf for the 
preſent publiſhing it, truely I ſhould have kept it 
by me till I had once again gone over it. 

Digby on the Scul, Dedication. 

Thus I hove gone through the ſpeculative conſi- 
deration of the Divine Providence. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I hope, by going over all theſe particulars, you 
may receive ſome tolerable ſatisfaction about this- 
great ſubject. | South. 

If we go over the laws of chriſtianity, we ſhall 
find that, excepting a few particulars, they ènjoin 
the ſame things, only they have made our duty 
more clear and certain. Til!o'fons 

In their primary qualities we can go but a very 
little way. Locke. 

I g» over ſome parts of this argument again, and 
enlarge a little more upon them. Locke. 

They are not able all their life-time fo reckon, 
or regularly go over any moderate feries of num- 
Loc le. 

14. To take any road. 

I will go along by the highway; I will neither 
turn to the right hand, nor to- the left. 

Deuteronomy ii. 27. 

Who ſhall bemoan thee ? Or who iball ge aſide 

to aſk how thou doeſt? Feremiah xv. 5. 
His horſes go about 
Almoſt a mile. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

I have endeayoured to eſcape into the eaſe and 
freedom of a private ſcene, where a man may g 
his own way and his own pace. Ten; l- 

15. To march in a hoſtile or Warlike manner. 

You were advis'd his fleſh was capable | 
Of wounds and fcars, and that his forward ſpirit 
Would lift him where moſt trade of danger rang'd; 
Yet did you ſay £0 forth. SHE. prare“s H. * IV. a 

We be not able to go up againſt the peoplæ; 
for they are ſtronger than we. Nun. Mil 31. 


The mourners go about the ſtreets. Eccl. Xii. 5. 


3 Let 


CG O- 

ee 5 Corn aſter the Philiſtines b- nig 

and tpoil Chem until the morning light. 
13Y 7. Xxiv. 26. 
Thou art able to gs againſt this Fhil:ft{:e to fight 
with him. þ rei z 
Ine remnant of Jacob ſhall be among the Gen- 
les as a lion among the beaſts of the for: it; who, 
it he ge through, b th trexdeth down and tearet!“ 


5.» 
in pieces, aud nene can deliver. Ni b. v. 8 


15. To change ttate or opinion for better or | 


worſe, 

Wie will not hearken to the king's words to g- 
from our religion. T1 Mac, ii. 22 

The regard of the publick ſt:te, in ſo creat à 
danger, made all thoſe goodlv things, which sven! 
ſo to wreck, to be lizhtly : accounted of in compa- 
riſon of their tives and liberty. Al's. 

They lock upon men and matters with an evil 
eye; and are bcit pleated when things co back- 


ward, which is the worlt property of a ſervant of 


a prince or. itate. . Bacon. 
All Sees to ruin, thev themſelves contrive 
To rob the honey, and ſubvert the hive. 
Di ya lens Ti, gil. 
anded men, by their providence and good 
huſbandry, accommoditing their expences to their 


come, Keep themſelves from gang backwards in 


the world. Locke. 
23 we all ge into your RPE. Alllliſim. 

. To apply one's ſelf. 5 
Seeing lumſelf confronted bv ſo many, like a 


reſolute orator, he <v:27 not to denial, but to juſtify 
his cruc! faltehood. Sidncy. 

Becauſe this atheiſt 59-5 mechanically to work, 
he will not offer to atfirm that all the parts of 
the embrvon could, according to his explication, 
be formed at a time. Bentley. 

18. To have recourſe to. 

Pare any of vou, hawing a matter againſt ano- 
ther, g to law before the unjuſt, and not before 
the ſaints. I Cor. 

I9. To be about to do. 

So extraordinary an example, in fo degenerate 
an age, deſerves for the rarity, and, I was going 
to ſav, for the incredibility of it, the atteſtation 
of all that knew him, and contidered his worth. 

Lo. ke. 

20. To ſhift; to paſs life not quite well. 

Every goldſmith, eager to engroſs to himſelf as 
much as he could, was content to pay high for it, 

rather than g M ithout. Locke, 

Cloaths they mult have; but if they ſpeak for 
this ſtuff, or that colour, they ſhould be ſure to 
£2 without it. Locke. 

21. To decline ; to tend towards death or ruin. 
This ſenſe is only in the participles ging and ge. 

He is far gane, and, truly, in my youth, | 
I ſuffer'd much extremity for love, 

V "my near this. Shakeſpeare's ITamlet 
To be in party or deſign. 

T hey with the vanquiſh'd prince and party ga, 
And leave their temples empty to the foe. D: yd. 

23. To eſcape. 

Iimotheus himſelf fell into the hands of Doſi- 
theus and Soſipater, whom he beſought with much 
craft to let him ga with his life. 2 Mac. xii. 24. 

24. To tend to any act. | 

There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd 

him 
Tn parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. Shak-/p. As you ike it. 

25. To be uttered. . 

Elis diſciples perſonally appeared among them, 
and aſcertained the report which had gene abroad 
concerning a life ſo full of miracles. 

Addiſon an the (h. iſtian Religion. 
25. To be talked of; to be known. 

It has the greateft town in the iſland that ge. 
under the name of Ano Caprea, and is in ſev eral 
places covered with a very fruitful ſoil. 

Addijon on Traly. 
To piſs ; to be received. 

Mart a fellow of my acquaintance ſet forth 
her praiſes in verſe, I will only repeat them, and 
Tpare my own tongue, ſince ſhe goes for a Wo- 

Sianey. 


| plucked down, a robber paſſing by cried out to 


GO 


And the manu wwe. among men for an od man 
in the days of Saul. 1 Summe, XV 12. 
A kind in nagination makes a bold man hase vi- 
2Z0aur 
ſtamps value upon his face, and tells the people he 
iS tog for fo much. Colliir. 
Clipping ſhould be finally ſtoppet, and the mo- 
ney which remains ſhould 94 according to its true 
value. Lo: te. 
25, To move by mechaniſm, 
This pope is decripid, and the bell gas b for 
him. Bacon. 
Clocks will g as they are ſet; but man, | 
Irregul. Th man s never conſtant, never cer tain, 
C tay. 
'Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
G juſt alike, yet each believes his oven. Pape. 
29. Tobe in motion from whatever cauſe. 
The weyward fifters hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſca and land, 
Thus do gs about, about. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Clipt and waſhed nioney goes about, when the 
entire and weighty lies hoarded up. Muller. 
30. To move in any direction. 

Doctor, he is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer 
of bodies : if you thould fight, you ge againſt the 
hair of your profeſſions. Sb. XI. IJ. + IF indjn:, 

Shall the ſhadow g forward ten degrees, or g 

back ten degrees ? | 2 Aings. XX. 9. 
31. To flow; to paſs ; to have a courſe. 
The god I am, whoſe yellow water flows 

Abe f theſe fields, and fattens as it g, 

y ber my name. D, 98 5 9 il. 
3a. To have any tendency. 

Athenians, know 

Againſt right reaſons all your counſels 23 

This is not fair, nor profitable that, 

Nor t other queſtion proper for debate. | 

Dryden's Petit 

33. To be in a ſtate of compact or partnerſhip. 
As a lion was beſtriding an ox that he had newly 


Im, half ſhares : you would gs your ſnip, ſays the 
lion, if you were not fo forw ard to be your own 
carver. | UE (range. 

There was a hunting match agreed upon be- 
twixt a lion, an aſs, and a fox, and they were to 
£9 equal ſhares in the booty. bo 5, Iſtrange. 
34. To be regulated by any method ; to procecd 
upon principles. 

Where the multitude beareth ſway, laws that 
ſhall tend to the preſervation of that ſtate muſt 
make common ſmaller offices to go by lot, for fear 
of ſtrife and diviſions likely to ariſe. Hooker, 

We are to go by another meaſure. Spratt. | m 

The principles 1 there went on, 1 ſee no reaſon 
to alter. Locke. 

The reaſons that they went _—_ were very ſpe- 
cious and probable. N 

35. To be pregnant. 

Great hellied women, 
That had not half a week to go. Shake. Hen. VIII. 
The fruit ſhe goes with, 
I pray that it good time and life may find. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Of living creatures ſome are a longer time in 
the w omb, and ſome ſhorter : women go com- 
monly nine months, the cow and the ewe about 
fix months, Bacon. 
Some do ga with their young to the ſixth part of 
a year, or two over or under, that is, about ſix or 
nine weeks : and the whelps of theſe ice not till 


twelve days. Brown. 
And now with ſecond hopes ſhe goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws. Milton. 


36. To paſs; not to remain. 


from him, Judges, XVI. 19. 

When our merchants have brought them, if our 

commodities will not be enough, our money muſt 

vo to pay for them. Locke. 

37. To paſs, or belooſed ; not to be retained. 
Then he lets me ga, 

And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 

He ſeem d :0 find his way without his eyes. 


avd enterprize in his air and motion: it 


mit them. 


| 


She began to afflict him, and his ſirength event | 
j unto him how things ge with thee. 
In many armies, if the matter ſhould be tried 


G O 


Let g dare land of that ar 24 bopetic Ke. 
SHak | Hebt. e“ 5 Ri I 

38. To be expend: 2d, 

Schot: ars are cloſe and frugal of their words, and 
not willing to let any gs for ornament, if the: wil 
not ſerve tor ule. Feltin wn the Ul 2 , 

39. lo be in order of time or place. 

e mnft enquire far her what is the connexign 
of that ſentence with thote that go before it, aud 
thoſe which follow it. Watts's T.ngics, 

40. To reach or be extended to any degree. 

Can another ma perceive that I am confcicus 
of any thing, when 1 perceive it not myſelf: No 
man's knowledge here can ys beyond his expiyi- 
ence. Lite 

41. To extend to confoquences; | 

It is not one maſter that either direRs or "wi 
notice of thete : it goes a great way barely lo per- 


1. n 
. 


42. To reach by effects. 
Conſidering the cheapnefs, ſo müch morer 
might £9 farther than a ſum ten times greater could 
do now. ii 
42. To extend in meaning. 
His amorous expreſlions ge no further than vir- 
tue may allow. 2 rydens Cad, Pr. 
44. To ſpread ; to be diſperſed ; to reach. 
Whoſe fleſh, torn off by lumps, the ray nous 
foe 
In morſels cut, to waks it farther go. Tae Tir, 
45. To have influence; to be of weight; to be 
of value. 
I had another reaſon to decline it, that ever ras 


to go far with me upon all new invent1ons or ex- 


periments ; W hich is, that the beſt trial of them 


15 by tune, and obſerving whretner they live or no. 


Temps. 
is a rule that ges a great way in the gov om. 
ment of a ſober man's life, not to put any this 
to hazard that may be ſecured by induſtry, confide- 
ration, or cir cumſpection. . Eftrang's 
Whatever appears againſt their prevailing vice 
ges for nothing, being either not applicd, or 
pailing for libel And ſlander. Safr, 
46. To be rated one with another ; Lo be con- 


ſidered with regard. to greater or leſs worth. 
I think, as the world goes, he was a good fort 


of man enough. Ai uthret. 
. To contribute; to conduce ; ; to concur; to 
be an ingredient. 


ſtrong, that, if they were uſed inwards, they would 
kill thoſe that uſe them. Pacers Natural Hiſtory. 
More parts of the greater wheels ge to the 
making one part of their lines. Glanville's Sci 2. 
There goes a great many qualifications to the 
compleating this relation : there is no ſmall ſhare 
of honour and conſcience and ſufficiency required. 
Collier of Friend/bip. 

I give the ſex their revenge, by laying together 
the many vicious characters that prevail in the 


that go to the making up of ſuch different bumours 
and conſtitutions. Addijon 

Something better and greater than high birth 
and quality muſt ge toward acquiring thoſe demon- 


ſtrations of publick eſteem and love. 


Sevife 20 Popes 

43. To fall out, or terminate; to ſucceed. 
Your ftrong poſſeſſion much more than your 

right, 

Or elſe it muſt go wrong with you and me. 
Shakeſpeare's King Join. 
Howe'er the buſineſs goes, you have made fault 

r thi boldneſs of your ſpeech. 

Shakeſpeare's Winter": Tul. 


I will ſend to thy father, and they ſhall declare 
Job. X. 8. 


by duel between two champions, the victory i: ill 
20 on the one ſide; and yet, if it be tried by the 
groſs, it would go on the other ſide. Buca 
It has been the conſtant obſervation of all, that 
if a miuiſter had a cauſe depending in the court. 
it was ten to one but it un againſt _ rolf. 


Shuveſpeare's Hamlet. 


At the time of the prince's landing, che f; her 


facts | 


The medicines which g to the ointments are ſo 


male world, and ſhewing the different ingredients 


3 


8 


kn. 


tes th os 
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GO 

eaſily foreſceing how things would ge, went over, 

like many others, to the prince. _ Swift, 
Whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt me, 

you muſt pay me the reward, Jats's Logick. 
49. To be in any ſtate. This ſenſe is imper- 

ſonal. : e N . 

It ſhall go ill with him that is left in his taber- 

nacle. 3 Job, xx. 
He called his name Beriah, becauſe it went evil 

with his houſe. - : 1 Chronicles, vii. 23. 

Fo. To proceed in train or conſequence. 

How goss the night, boy? | 

— The moon is down : 1 have not heard the clock; 

And ſhe goes down at twelve. Shake}. Macbeth, 

I had hope, 

When violence was ceafed, and war on earth, 

All would have then gene well. Milton, 
Duration in itſelf is to be conſidered as geg on 

in one conſtant, equal, uniform courſe. Locke. 
5r. To Go alout, To attempt; to endeavour ; 

to tet one's ſelf to any buſineſs. 

O dear father, 


11 is thy buſineſs that I go a. 


Shak:ſprare's King Lear. 
I loſt him; but ſo found, as well I ſaw 
He could not loſe himſelf, but went about 
His father's butineſs. : NIillon. 
Which anſwer exceedingly united the vulgar 
minds to them, who concurred only with them as 
they ſaw them like to prevail in what they wer! 
about, : Clorendon. 
Some men, from a falſe perſuaſion that they 
cannot reform their lives, and root out their old 


vicious habits, never ſo much as attempt, endea- | 


vour, Or £4 about it. ; South, 
Either my book is plainly enough written to be 
rightly underſtood by thuſe who peruſe it with at- 
tention and inditferency, or elſe I have writ mine 
ſo obſcurely that it is in vain to go a to mend it. 
x . Locke. 
They never go about, as in former times, to hide 
or palhate their vices ; but expoſe them freely to 
Swift, 


view. ; 
2. To Go aſid-. To err; to deviate from the 
right. a 


If any man's wife go afide, and commit a treſ- 
paſs againſt him. Numbers, v. 12. 
53- To GO tetweer, To interpoſe; to moderate 
between two. | | 
I did po 6:t5vern them, as I ſaid ; but more than 
that, he loved her; for, indeed, he was mad for 
her. Shakeſpeare. 

54. To Go ). To paſs away unnoticed. 

Do not you come my tardineſs to chide, 

That laps'd in time and paſſion, lets go by 
TI important acting of your dread command? 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

So much the more our carver's excellent, 
Which lets go by ſome ſixteen years, and makes her 
As ſhe liv'd now. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Vhat's that to us? The time gocs by ; away. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

85. To Go by. To find or get in the concluſion. 

In argument with men a woman ever 
Goo; by the worſe, whatever be her cauſe. Milton. 

He's ſure to ge the worſt that contends with 
an adverſary that is too mighty for him. I. Eſtrange. 

56. To Go oy. To obſerve as a rule. 

"Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that by ſearching one 
can poſitively judge of the ſize and form of a 
ſtone; and indeed the frequency of the fits, and 
violence of the ſymptoms, are a better rule to g 
Ye | Sbarp's Surgery. 

57. To Go down. To be ſwallowed; to be re- 
ceived, not rejected. | | 

Nothing ſo ridiculous, nothing ſo impoflible, 
hut it gees don Whole with him for truth and 
earneſt. L' Eftrange. 

Folly will not eaſily go down in its own natural 
form with diſcerning judges. Dryden. 

If he be hungry, bread will ge dvr. acke.. 

Miniſters are fo wiſe to leave their proceedings 


to be accounted for by reaſoners at a diſtance, who 


often mould them into the ſyſtems that do not only 
ge deen very well in the coffeehouſe, but are ſup- 


Pics fer pamphlets in the preſent age, 


- wift.. | 


58. To Go in and cut. To do the buſinefs of life. 
The Lord ſhall preſerve thy going out and thy 
coming ix. JTſulis 


59. To Go in and out. To be at liberty. 
He ſhall go in and ot, and find paſture. Jobn, x. 9. 


60. To Go off. To die; to get out of life; to 


deceaſe. 5 
I would the friends we miſs were ſafe arrived: 
Some mult ge; and yet, by theſe I ſce, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
In this manner he «vent of, not like a man that 
departed out of life, but one that returned to his 
abode. Tutler. 
6r. To Go of. To depart from a poſt. 
The leaders having charge from you to ſtand, 
Will not go of until they hear you fpeak. 
Shakeſt earc's Henry IV. 
To make attack. 
Bold Cethegus, 
Whoſe valour I have turn'd into his poiſon, 
And prais'd ſo to daring, as he would 
Go on upon the Gods. Ben Junſan's Catiline. 
63. To Go on. To proceed. | : 
He found it a great war to keep that peace, but 
Was fain to go on in his tory. Sign y. 
He that deſires only that the work of God and 
religion ſhall go on, is pleaſed with it, whoever is 
the inſtrument. Taylor, 
I have eſcaped many threats of ill fits by theſe 
motions: if they go , the only poltice I have 
dealt with is wool from the belly of a fat ſheep. 
Temple. 
To look upon the ſoul as g91ny 92 from ſtrength 
to ſtrength, to conſider that ſhe is to thine for ever 
with new accethons of glory, aud brighten to all 
eternity, is agreeable. Add'jon. 
Go on chearfully in the glorious courſe you have 
undertaken. | LAddiſon. 
Copious bleeding is the moſt effectual remedy in 
the beginning of the diſeaſe ; but when the ex- 
pectoration goes on ſucceſsfully, not ſo proper, be- 
cauſe it ſometimes ſuppreſſeth it. Arbathmat on Duct. 


62, To Go on. 


I have already handled ſome abuſes during the 


late management, and in convenient time ſhall gs 
on with the reſt. Swift. 
When we had found that defign impracticable, 


we ſhould not have gone o in ſo expenſive a ma- 


nagement of it. Swift. 
Many clergymen write in ſo diminutive a man- 
ner, with ſuch frequent blots and interlineations, 
that they are hardly able to g, without perpetual 
heſitations, or extraordinary expletives. Swift. 
I wiſh you health to g2 oz with that noble work. 
Berkley. 

64. To Go cv . To revolt; to betake himſelf 


to another party. 


In the change of religion, men of ordinary un- 
derſtandings don't ſo much conſider the principles 
as the practice of thoſe to whom they ge over, 

Ad.lijon on It ity. 

Power, which, according to the old maxim, 
was uſed to follow, is now gore over to money. 

| Swift. 

65. To Go out, To go upon any expedition. 

You need not have pricked me : there are other 
men fitter to g 0 than IT. Shakeſpeare's Hen y V. 

66. To Go cat. To be extinguiſhed. 

Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will ge out, 


With titles blown from adulation ? 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Spirit of wine burned till it g av? of itſelf, will 
burn no more. Bacon's Natw al Hiſtery. 
The care of a ſtate, or an army, ought to be as 
conſtant as the chymiſt's fire, to make any great 
production; and if it goes out for an hour, perhaps 
the whole operation fails. Templc. 
The morning, as miſtaken, turns about; 
And all her early fires again gy cut. 
| | Dryden's Aurengzcbe. 
Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and 
the flame rather go out than be ſmothered. | | 
Collier of Friendjhip. 
My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 
And life itfelf goes 0:2 at thy diſpleaſure. 
. Aldi n Cato. 


* 


an undertaking. 


G O A 
And at her felt approach and ſecret might, 
Art after art goes aut, and all is night. 
Pope's Dunci ud 

67. To Go through. To perform throughly ; to 
execute. | 

Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through 
with that kind of life, he was as defirous for his 
fake as for his own to enter into it. Sidney. 

If you can as well ge throvgh with the ſtatute 
laws of that land, I will think you have not loft 
all your time there. Spenſer. 

K ings ought not to ſuffer their council to go 
through with the reſolution and direction, as 1 0 
depended on them, but take the matter back into 
their own hands. | Bacon. 
He much feared the earl of Antrim had not 
ſteadineſs of mind enough to go through with ſuch 
Clarendon, 

The amazing difficulty and greatneſs of his ac- 
count will rather terrify than inform him, and 
keep him from ſetting heartily about ſuch a taſk, 
as he deſpairs ever to gs throvgh with it. 

South's Sermens, 

The powers in Germany are borrowing money, 
in order to g th10gh their part of the expence. 

Addiſon on the Ware 

68. To Go through, To ſuffer; to undergo. 

I tell thee that it is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
common good that thou ſhouldſt go threugh this 
operation. | Arbuthnot. 

69. To Go up2n. To take as a principle. 

This ſuppoſition I have goue upon through thoſe 
papers. Addifer. 

70. The ſenſes of this word are very indiſtinct: 
its general notion is motion or progreſſion. It 
commonly ex] reſſes paſſage from a place, in op- 
poſition to come. This is often obſervable even in 
figurative expreſſions. We ſay, the words that 
gs before and that come after: to-day gocs away 
and to-morrow comes. | ö 

Go To. inte, j. Come, come, take the righ 
courſe. A ſcornful exhortation. 

G2 to then, O thou far renowned ſon 
Of great Apollo; ſhew thy famous might 
In medicine. Spe 
G9 to, go to, thou art a fooliſh fellow; | 

Let me be clear of thee, Sh. Twelfth Night. 

My favour is not bought with words like theſe t 
Go to; you'll teach your tongue another tale. 

Rowe. 

Go-By. . /. Deluſion; artifice ; circumventi- 
on ; over-reach. y 

Except an apprentice is inſtructed how to adul- 
terate and varniſh, and give you the go9-by upon 
occaſion, his maſter may be charged with neglect. 

Collier on Pride. 

Go-carT. n. /. [g and cart.] A machine in 
which children are inclofed to teach them to walk, 
and which they puſh forward without danger os 
falling. | : 

Young children, who are try'd in 

Go-carts, to keep their ſteps from ſliding, 

When members knit, and Iegs grow ſtronger, 

Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer. Prior. 

Goan. u. f. [zat, Saxon. ] A pointed inſtru- 
ment with which oxen are driven forward. 

Oft in his harden'd hand a gad he bears. Pepe, 

To Goav. v. a. | from the noun. | 

1. To prick or drive with the goad. 

2. To incite; to ſtimulate; to inſtigate; to drive 
forward. 5 

Moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth gead us on 
To fin in loving virtue. 
: Shak-[peare's Meaſare for Meaſare. 
Cod with moſt ſharp occaſions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put yuuto 

The uſe of your own virtues. 

| Shake ſpem es Alls well that ends wed. 
Of all that breathes the various progeny, 
Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. 
Dryd:e. 

Goal. u. ſ. gaule, French, a long pole, ſet up 
to mark the bounds of the race. ] 

1. The landmark ſet up to bound a race; the 


HIErs 


TIF 


point marked out to which racers run. 
| AS 


GOB 
As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 
Tut curb their fiery ſteeds, or ſhun the gan- 
Win rapid wheels. Milton's Paradiſe Lyſt. 
And the ſlope ſun his upward beam 

Shoots againſt the duſky pole, 

Pacing toward the other go.2/. 

2. The ſtarting poſt. 

Haſt thou beheld, when from the goa! they ſtart, 
The vouthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Ruth to the race ? Dryden's Virgil. 

z. I hie final purpoſe ; the end to which a de- 
fign tends. 

Our poet has always the goa in his eye, which 
directs him in his race: ſome beautiful deſign, 
which he firſt eſtabliſhes, and then contrives the 
means, which will naturally conduct him to his 
end. Dryden. 

Each individual ſeeks a ſeveral goal; 

But heav'n's great view 1s one, and that the * 
o e. 


Milton. 


So man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown ; 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 

- *Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. Pope. 

4. It is ſometimes improperly written for gal, 
or ul. 

Ka. n. ſ. ſ gor on, Welſh. ] Any edging ſewed 
upon cloth to ſtrengthen it. Skinner. 

GOAT. . J. [ʒar, Saxon and Scottiſh. ] A ru- 
minant animal that ſeems a middle ſpecies between 
deer and ſheep. | | 

Gall of gat, and flips of yew. Shake(p. Mach. 
We Cyclops care not for your goat f-d Jove, 

Nor other bleſt ones; we are better farre. 
Chapman. 

You may draw naked boys riding and playing 
with their paper-mills upon goats, eagles, or dol- 
phins. Sg: Peacham. 

The little bear that rock'd the mighty ſove, 
The ſwan whoſe borrow'd ſhape conceal'd his love, 
Are grac'd with light; the nurſing gots repaid 
Vith heaven, and duty rais'd the pious maid. 

(Creech. 

Go TREARD. n. /. [goat and teard; barla ca- 
Fri.] A plant. | . 

Goa'rcaarerR, n. . An inſect; a kind of bee- 
tle. | Bailey. 

Go ruf RD. z. ſ. [ax and hy nd, Saxon, a 
feeder or tender. ] One whoſe employment is to 
teikl goats. | | | 

Is not thilk ſame gootherd proud, 
That fits on yonder bank, | 
Whoſe ſtraying herd themſelf doth ſhroud _ 

Among the buſhes rank? Spenſer's Paſtorals. 

They firſt gave the goatherd good contentment, 
and the marguis and his ſervant chaced the kid 

about the tack. ; Witton. 
_ Gos/TMarJoRav. z. /. The ſame with Goa T s- 
BEARD. | 
Goa'TSMILK. . f. [goat and milk] This is 
more properly two words. | 
After the fever and ſuch like accidents are di- 
miniſhed, aſſes and go.tſz/k may be neceſſary. 
| Wiſeman's Sur gti y. 

GoaTWILKER. z. /. [goat and milker, | A kind 
of owl, ſo called from ſucking goats. Daily. 

GoaT's Ruc. n. ſ. ſgaleg e.] A plant. | 

Cat's Rue has the reputation of being a great 
alexipharmick and tudorifick : the Italians eat it 
raw and boiled; with us it is of no eſteem. Hill. 

GoA'TSKIN. u. /. | 99 t and u. 5 

Then fill'd two gi, with her hands divine; 
With water one, and one with ſable wine. 

$ Popes Odyſſey. 

Goa'TsS-THORN. 2. . [goat and thorn.] An 
herb. | 
Gos. adj. [from goat.] Reſembling a goat 
in any quality: as, rankneſs; luſt. 

An admirable evaſion of a whoremaſter, man, 
to lay his gent diſpoſition on the change of a ſtar, 

| | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

The laſt is notorious for its geatiſh ſmell, and 
tuſts not unlike the beard of that lecherous ani- 


mal. More againſt Atheiſm. 
Gos. . ſ. [gobe, French.] A ſmall quantity. A 


low word. 


Gon 


Do'ft think I have fo little wit as to part with. 


ſuch a gv of money ? L' Eftrange. 
GO'BBET. ». ſ. | gole, French.] A mouthful ; 
as much as can be ſwallowed at once. 
Therewith ſhe ſpew'd, out of her filthy marr, 
A flood of poiſon, horrible and black, 
Full of great lamps of fleih and guet: raw. 
85 Shen ſer. 
By deviliſh policy art thou grown great, 8 
And like ambitious Sy lla overgorg'd 
With gobbet, of thy mother's bleeding heart. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The cooks, ſlicing it into little gobbets, prick it 
on a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. 
| 8 i Sundys's Trovel;. 
The giant gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and 
blood, | | 
Lay ſtretch'd at length, and ſnoring in his den, 
Belching raw ghet from his maw, o'ercharg'd 
With purple wine and cruddled gore confus'd. 
| A biſon 
To Go/BBET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſwal- 
low at a mouthful. A low word. 
Down comes a ki'e powdering upon them, and 
goblets up both together. L'TLſerungs. 
To GU/BBLE. „ a. geber, to ſwallow, old 
French. ] To ſwallow haRily with tumult and 
noiſe. 
The ſheep were ſo keen upon the acorns, tha 
they gobbled up now and then a piece of the coat 
along with them. | LO Eftrange. 
Of laſt year's corn in barn great ſtore ; 


Fat turkies gohbling at the door. Prior. 
The time too precious now to waſte, 

And ſupper gobl/:d up in haſte, 

Again afreſh to cards they run. Swift. 


Go'uBLER. u. ſ. | from gh. .] One that de- 
vours in haſte; a gormand ; a greedy eater. 

Go'-RETWEEN, n. ſ. [go and betwern.] One that 
tranſacts buſineſs by running between two parties. 
Commonly in an ill ſenſe. 

Even as you came in to me, her aſſiſtant, or 
#0-betzveen, parted from me; I ſay 1 ſhall be with 
her between ten and eleven. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Go'BL ET. n. .. [gobelet, French.] A bowl, or 
cup that holds a large draught. IE: 

My figur'd goblets for a diſh of wood. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II 

We love not loaded boards, and g»blcts crown'd ; 
But free from ſurfeits our repoſe 1s found. 
$5 +20 > Ns 

Crown high the geber with a cheerfnl draught : 
Enjoy the preſent hour, adjourn the future thought 

Dryden. 

Go'zr1v. . . French; gobeline, which Sen- 
fer has once retained; writing it in three ſyllables 
This word ſome derive from the (:4«//ines, a fac- 
tion in Italy; ſo that /e and gotlin is Gelph and 
Gih-lline, becauſe the children of either party wer: 
terrified by their nurſes with the name of th: 
other: but it appears that // is Welſh, and muct: 
older than thoſe factions. Eilff Eifhon, are plan 
toms of the night, and the Germans likewiſe l:av:. 


long had ſpirits among them named Gobeldi, from 


which gehe might be derived.) | 
1. An evil ſpirit; a walking ſpirit; a frightfu 

phantom. 5 | 
Angels and miniſters of grace defend us ! 

Be thou a ſpirit of health, or gi damn'd, 

Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts from 


hell ! | 1 Shakeſpeare. | 
To whom the gi, full of wrath, reply'd, _ 
Art thou that traytor angel? Alter”; Par, Lf 


his tender mind from all impreſſions and notion: 
of ſpirits and gobin, or any fearful apprehenſion: 
in the dark. h Loc x.. 
2. A fairy; an elf. 
His ſon was Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelines in bloody field; t 
But Elfant was of moſt renowned fame, 
Who of all cryſtal did Panthea build. Spenſer. 
Go, charge my g94/ins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulſions ; ſhorten up their ſinews 


Always, whilſt he is young, be ſure to preſerve 


} 


With aged cramps, 


Shak:ſp. Tempaſl. 


G OD 

Mean time the village rouzes up the fire, 
While well atteſted, and as well believ'd, 
Heard ſolemn goes the g2v/1n ſtory round. T; Lomſn, 

GOD. . . [, Saxon, which likewiſe ſig. 
nifies gd. Ihe fame word paſſes in both ſenſes 
with only accidental variations through ah the 
Teutonick dialects. ] «7 

1. The Supreme Being. 

Cod is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip him mu} 


worihip him in ſpirit and in truth. Toby, iy, 24. 
God above | 
Deal between thee and me, Shak. fp. Macleh, 


All the churches of God are united into one hy 
the unity of diſcipline and government, by virtue 
whereof the ſame Chriſt ruleth in them all, 
Leah, 
The Supreme Being, whom we call G:d, is ne. 
ceſſary, ſelf- exiſtent, eternal, immenſe, omnipo- 
tent, omniſcient, and beſt being; and therefore 
alſo a being who is and ought to be eſteemed moſt 
ſacred or holy. Crews Caſnul. 

2. A faite pol; an idol. ED 

He that ſacrificet ii unto any go, ſave unto tlie 
Lord only, he ſhall be utterly deſtroyed. 

+. xod, XXill, 20. 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the god, 
They kill us for their ſport. Sh. ep. K. Lrar, 

Strong god of arms, whoſe iron ſceptre ſways 


The freezing North, and Hyperborean ſeas, 


And Scythian colds, and Thracia's Winter coaſt, 
Where ſtand thy ſteeds, and thou art honour'd 
| moſt. 5 din. 
3. Any perſon or thing deified or too much ho- 
noured. | 
Whoſe end is deſtruction, whoſe god is their 
belly. = Plil, itt 
I am not Licjo, 
But one that ſcorns to live in this diſguiſe, 
For ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a gad of ſuch a cullion. Sh part, 
To Gon. v. a. from the noun. To deity; to 
exalt to divine honours, | x 
This laſt old man, 
ov'd me above the meaſure of a father; 
Nay, gndded me, indeed. Shak: ſprare's Corinlans, 
Go/n»cniLD. . J. ¶ gad and child. ] A term of 
ſpiritual relation; one for whom one became 
iponſor at baptiſm, aud promiſed to fee educated 
as a Chriſtian. 
Go'nDaUuGUTER. u. ſ. [god and dmghtr.] A 
girl for whom one became ſponſor in baptiſm. A 


term of ſpiritual relation. ? 
Go'pptss. u. . | from od.] A female divi- 
nity. 28 
Hear, nature, hear; dear gde, hear a father! 


Sh 1&-ſprart. 
A woman I forſwore; but I will prove, 
Thou being a gde, I forſwore not thee : 
My vow was earthy, thou a heav'nly love. She. 
] long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious g-d/e/s Clemency ; 
But rev'rence thou the pow'r. Dryden's Fuliis. 
From his ſeat the g. born aroſe, 
And thus undaunted ſpoke. Dr vil n' Fabli. 
When the daughter of Jupiter preſented herſelf 
among a crowd of g2/d-fcs, ſhe was diſtinguſhed 
hy her graceful ſtature and ſuperior beauty. A. 
Modeſty with-held the g:44-/5' train. Pope's 04, 
Go 'DbESS-LC1%F., adj, | godd:ſs and .] Re- 
'embing a geddets. | 
1hea female voices from the ſhore I heard? 
A mai amidſt them g:ddeſ5-/ike appear d. 
a 5 Top- 5 Odyſy. 
Go/DFATHER. 2. 155 LSD and ſutber.) 1he 
{ponfor at the font. 
de had a ſon by her, and the king did him the 
honour as to ſtand god to his chile, 
| | Bacon's Hezry VII. 
Confirmation, a profitable uſage of th: church, 


| ranſcribed from the apoſtles, conſiſts in the 


:hild's undertaking in his own name the bap- 
tiſmal vow ; and, that he may mere ſol-mnly en- 
er this obligation, bringing ſome godf.cther with 
nim, not now, as in baptiſm, as his procuratof. 
| Hammonds 
/ IF 8 
Go'vHEAD, 1. /. from ged.] 4 
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GOD | G O L | GOL 


- > 1. Godſhip ; deity; divinity ; divine nature. If Go'ywann, ach. To Godward is toward God. | moſt fimple, the moſt ductile, and moſt fixed of 
0 „ uſed both of idols and of the true God. So we read, Hac Arethuſa tenus, for hactenics Ar- | all bodies, not to be injured either by air or fire, 
I - Be content; ; 04. and ſeeming incorruptible. It is ſoluble by means 
8 Your low-laid jon our gdbead will uplift. And ſuch truſt have we through Chriſt to Go9- | of ſea-falt ; but is injured by no other ſalt. God 
. -- Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. ward, 2 Co. is frequently found native, and very ra ely in 
= 1 . At the holy mount Go“ bw] IT. 2. /. | 30Þ, good, pita, an animal. ] ſafe of ore. Pure Gold is ſo fixed, that Boer- 
E- 1 Of heawn's high-feated top, th' imperial throne A bird of particular delicacy, have informs us of an ounce of it ſet in the eye 
= Of md -2:4, fix d for ever firm and ture, _ | Nor ortelans nor ged*v:it5 crown his board. of a glais furnace for two months, without lofing; 
8 4 1 lic filial pow 1 arriv'd. Milton's Par. Loft. Comwhy. 2 ſingle grain. a Hie Fell. 
8o may thy gadbead be confeſt, N Go, p. ade/. | corrupted from G hies“ C hath theſe natures : greatneſs of weight, 
+ 4 So the returning year be bleſt. Prior.) Go/DY1KLD. or protect. ] A term of cloſeneſs of parts, fixation, pliantneſs or ſoſtneſs, 
8 2. A deity in perſon; a god or goddeſs. | thanks. Now not uſed. | | immunity from rult, and the colour or tincture of 
| Were your g-dbeads to borrow of men, men | Herein I teach you, yellow. . Bacon's Natural H:ftory. 
RE would forizke the gods. _ Shakeſpeare's Timon. How you ſhould bid godyeld us for your pains, Ah! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 
+I Wh | Adoring firſt the genius of the place, | And thank us for your trouble. Shakeſp. Mach.| To try if thou be current geld indeed. 
5 The nymphs and native gadbeads yet unknown. GoEt1.. adj. | zolen, Saxon. ] Yellow. An old Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
5 Dryden's AMncid.| word. We readily ſay this ts g9/d, and that a filver gob- 
5 Go'p1,e55. adj. [from god.] Without ſenſe of | In March at the furtheſt, dry ſeaſon or wet, let, only by the ditterent figures and colours re- 
202 duty to God: atheiſtical ; wicked; irreligious ;{ Hop roots ſo well choſen let ſkilful go ſet ; preſented to the eye by the pencil. Locke. 
£4 impious. * | The gell and younger, the better I love; The gel fraught veſſel, which mad tempeſts 
= Of theſe two ſorts of men, both god!e/s, the one | Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. A : 
nas utterly no knowledge of God, and the other | Tufſcr.j He ſees now vainly make to his retreat. 
= _Rutdies how to perſuade themſelves that there is Go'tR. u. . [from £9. ] D. yden's Tyranic Lower. 
uo ſuch tlulug to be known. _ Iooter. 1. One that goes; a runner. 2. Money. 
= | That gadleſs crew | I would they were in Africk both together, For me, the g of France did not ſeduce, 
1 Rebellious. | Milten.] Myſelf by with aneedle, that I might prick Although I did admit it as a motive 
= For faults not his, for guilt and crimes The goer back. Shakeſp. Cymbelize. | The ſooner to effect what I intended. 
5 Of gde men, and of rebellious times, | , Such a man Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
4 Him his ungrateful country ſent, 2 Might be a copy to theſe younger times; Thou that ſo ſtoutly had reſiſted me, ö 
© Their beſt Camillus, into baniſhment. Dryden. Which, followed well, would now demonſtrate | Give me thy geld, if thou haſt any gald ; ; 
. Go'dL1K#®. adj. | god and lite.] Divine; re- them For I have bought it with an hundred blows. 
ES 4 ſembling à divinity ; ſupremely excellent. | But goers backward. Shak. Allis well that ends well. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Thus Adam his illuſtrious gueſt beſought, Nothing could hurt either of us ſo much as the | 3. Tt is uſed for any thing pleaſing or valuable. 
And thus the g4/i%e angels anſwer'd mild. Milt. intervening officious impertinence of thoſe goers |So among the ancients you7% apezima; and ani 
__ Miſing and much revolving in his breaſt, between us, who in England pretend to intima- que moreſpue aureos educit in ri. Horace. 
How beſt the mighty work he might begin cies with you, and in Ireland to intimacies with The King's a bawcock, and a heart of g. 
2 Of Saviour to mankind, and which way firſt me. Pope to Sift, A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shake). Henry V. 
Publith his g»d/i4#: office now mature. Milton. 2. A walker; one that has a gait or manner of GoLv of Pl:aſure. n. ſ. Cv rum.] A plant. 
That pr nce ſhall be ſo wife and gadlite, as, by | walking good or bad. Go'/LDBEATER. . fe [ g-1d and bat.] One whoſe 
_ eſtabliſhed laws of liberty, to ſecure protection The earl was ſo far from being a good dancer, | occupation is to beat or foliate gold to gild other 
aud encourigement to the honeſt induſtry of | that he was no graceful ger. IF ation. | matter, | 
mankind. . Locke. | 3. The foot. Obſolete. | Our go/dbeater;, though, for their own profit 
- Go'vLixG. »./. [from god.] A little divinity'; A double mantle, caſt, ſake, they are wont to uſe the fineſt coined gold 
e BOG: | | A'thwart his ſhoulders, his faire goers grac'ſt | | they can get, yet they ſcruple not to employ coin- 
Ihy puny god/ps of inferior race, With fitted ſhoes. | Chapman. | ed gold; and that the mint-maiters are wont to 
Whoſe humble ſtatues are content with braſs. To Go'GGLE. v. n. To look aſquiut. alloy with copper or ſilver, to make the coin more 
Dryden's Juvenal. Inflam'd all over with diſgrace, {titf, and leſs ſubje& to be waſted by attrition. 
Go'pLiNess. u. f. [from godly.] : To be ſeen by her in ſuch a place, Boyle. 
1. Fel Which made him hang his head, and ſcoul, | GoLyneaTER's Sir. ». ſ. The inteſtinum ree- 
2. General obſeryation of all the duties pre- | And wink and goggle like an owl. Hudibras. | tium of an ox, which goldbeaters lay between the 
ſcribed by religion. Nor ſighs, nor groans, nor geggling eyes did | leaves of their metal while they beat it, whereby 
Virtue and g2d/inc/s of life are required at the | want. Dryden. | the membrane is reduced thin, and made fit to 


. 2. : 5 
hands of the miniſter of God. Hooker. | Go'corr-rugr. adj. [ycezl ezen, Saxon. ] apply to cuts or ſmall freſh wounds, as is now the 


Go'pry, adj. | from ged.] I Squint-eyed ; not looking ſtrait. common practice. Quincy, 
1. Tious towards God. They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and When your gilliflowers blow, if they break 
__ Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righ- | very unſeemly to look upon, except to men that | the pod, open it with a penknife at each diviſian, 
tegus, and ſober life. Common Prayer. | be goggl--2yed themſelves. Ajcham's Schoalmaſler. | as low as the flower has burſt it, and bind it about 
2. Good; righteous ; religious. GONG. A ſ. [from g.] witha narrow ſlip of go/dbeater”s i in, which moitten 
Help, Lord, for the geh man ceaſeth, for the 1. The act of walking. with your tongue, and it will ſtick together. 
faithful fail among the children of men. | When nobles are their taylors tutors, t Mo timer's Huſbandry, 
5 Pjalnm xii. 1. No hereticks burnt, but wenches ſuitors, Goll Hp. adj. [gild and bmund.) Encom- 
The ſame church is really holy in this world, | Then comes the time, who lives to ſce't, paſſed with gold. 
in relation to all gay perſons contained in it, by a That ging ſhall be us'd with feet. | Thy air, 
real infuſed ſanctity, Peas ſon. 9 Shak. King Lear. Thou other goldbound brow, is like the firſt. 
Gol bv. av, Piouſly; righteouſly. By ana- 9. Pregnancy. ; 3 * Shak:ſpeare's Macbeth, 
_ Jogy it ſhould be go4///y, but the repetition of the The time of death has a far greater latitude] Go'tptx. adj. [ from geld.] | 
17 able is too harſh. than that of our birth; moſt women coming ac- 1. Made of gold ; conſiſting of gold. 
MY he apoſtle St. Paul teacheth, that every one |cording to their reckoning, within the compals off O would to God that the incluſive verge 
that will live gd in Chriſt Jeſus muſt ſuffer per- | a fortnight ; that is, the twentieth part of their | Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 


d fecution. | Hooker. | going. Greww's Coſmsl. Sacr.| Were red hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. 50 
a GoO'DLYHEAD, 2. . from godly.] Goodneſs; 3. Departure. | Shak-ſpeare*s Richard III. 

2 righteouſneſs. An old word. 2 Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes Nine royal knights in equal rank ſucceed, 

3 . For this, and many more ſuch outrage, Thy huſband; him to follow thou art bound. Each warrior mounted on a fiery ſteed, 

by I crave your golybead to aſſwage | | Milton. In go/den armour glorious to behold ; 
; The rancorous rigour of his might. Spenſer. Go'La. u. ſ. The ſame with CyMaTIvU x. The rivets of their arms were nail'd with gold. | 

2» , Go'pmoTHER. ». /. [god and mother. ] AW O- In a cornice the go/a, or cymatium of the co- Dr yden, - 
BY man who has undertaken ſponſion in baptiſm. Arona, the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make | 2. Shining; bright; ſplendid ; reſplendent. 
oF term of ſpiritual relation, a noble ſhow. Spee&t.| So ſweet a kifs the golden ſun gives not 

=” Sober. 1. ,. from god.] The rank or cha- | GOLD. . /. D zol d, Saxon; golud, riches, | To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe ; 

Pt racter of a god; deity ; divinity. Welſh.) It is called geld in our Engliſh tongue, | Nor ſhines the filver moon one half ſo bright 


»” ee. largely on this theme, either of gel, as Scaliger ſays, which is in Dutch | Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep. _ 

KY 5 858 ills and dales their godſſips came. Prior. to ſhine ; or of another Dutch word, which is : Shakeſpeare. 

ay . Go Dso0x. nf. [god and ſen.] One for whom gelten, and ſignifies in Latin valere, in Englith to| is better to be lowly born s : 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


= 9 been ſponſor at the font. be of price or value: hence cometh their ordi- | That wear a g ſorrow. 
7 1 nat, did my father's godſon ſeek your life? nary word gelt, for money. Peac ham on Draw. | Heaven's galden winged herald late he faw 
17 e whom my father named? your Edgar ? 1. Gold is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, the To a poor Galilean virgin ſent. Crajfbaw. 
- Eo eg SD Sub ſpeare. | : F Vol. I. N? 20. 5 D Ta 
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To her hard yoke you muſt hereafter bow, 
Howe'er ſhe ſhines all g/d to you now. Dryden. 
And fee the guardian angels of the good, 
Reclining ſoit on many a gold: cloud. 

3. Yellow ; of the colour of gold. 

Gold-n ruſſeting hath a gold coloured coat under 


a ruſſet hair, and its fleſh of a yellow colour. 
Mortimer. 


| Rowe. 


4. Excellent; valuable. 
J have bought 
Hollen opinions from all ſorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. Shak: fp. Macbeth. 


That verſe which they commonly call golden, has 


two ſubſtantives and two adjectives, with a verb 
betwixt them to keep the peace. Diyd n. 
Thence ariſes that gelen rule of dealing with 
ethers as we would have others deal with us. 
IWans's Logick. 
8. Happy; refembling tbe age of gold. 7 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time careleſſly, as they did in the 
golden World. Shakeſpeare. 
GoL'vtn, Saxifrage, n. ſ. [Schryſoplenium. | An 
erb. | | 
Go'/LDEXLY. adv. [from gelden.] Delightfully ; 
ſplendidly. | 


My brother Jacques he keeps at ſchool, and re- 


ort ipeaks gvuldenly of his profit. | 
8 wy £ Shakeſpe es As you like it. 

Go'rprFIxGH. a. . ¶ Soldpinc, Saxon. ] A fing- 
ing bird, ſo named from his golden colour. This 
is called in Staffordſhire a proud taylor. 

Of ſinging birds they have linnets, gdf cs, rud- 
docks, Canary birds, blackbirds, thruſhes, and 
divers others. | | _ Carew 

A golafinch there I ſaw, with gandy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp'd from five to = 

yen. 

Goll DIN DPR. . /. [geld and find.] One ho 
finds gold. A term ludicrouſly applicd to thoſe 

that empty jakes. | | 
His empty paunch that he might fill, 
He ſuck'd his vittels through a quill ; 
Untouch'd it paſs'd between his grinders, 


Or't had been happy for goldfird:rs. Swift. 
Go'LDHAMMER. . /. A kind of bird. Di, 


Go'LDiNG. 2. /. A ſort of apple. Dit: 
GDR Ex. z. . A fort of liſh, otherwiſe called 
"E:lth:20. | Di. 
Ou LDPLEASURE. . ſ. An herb. Die, 
Go'LDS1ZE. x. 7. A glue of a golden colour; 
glue uſed by gilders. 
The gum of ivy is good to put into your geldſize, 
and other colours. Peaxcham on Drawing. 
Go'LvsMITH. u. J. f;old, and ymit, Saxon. | 
1. One who manufactures gold. 
' Neither. chain nor goldſinith came to me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. A banker; one who keeps money for others 
in his hands. 

The golgſiith or ſcriviner, who takes. all your 
fortune to diſpoſe of, when he has beforehand re- 
ſolved to break the following day, does ſurely de- 
ſerve the galiows. Swift. 

Go'LDYLoCKS. . . [coma aurea, Latin.] A 
plant. | 

GoLL. x. ſ. ſcorrapted, as Skinner thinks from 
yal or pol, whence pealdan, t handle or manage. | 
Hands : paws; claws. Uſed in contempt; and 
ebſolete. : 

The ſet hands, and Mopſa put her golden go/!s 
among them; and blind fortune, that ſaw nor the 
£0!our of them, gave her the preheminence. Sid. 

G-Me. . ſ. The black greaſe of a cart- Weel. 

IE Bailey. 

GOMPIIOSIS. n . A particular form of arti- 
tulation. 


Gamp haſis is the connexion of a tooth to its 


focket. Wiſeman. 
GONDOT.A. n.f. [ gondole, French.] A boat 


much uſed in Venice; a ſmall boat. : 


He ſaw did ſwim | 
Along the ſhore, as ſwift as glance of eye, 
A little gondelay, bedecked trim 


Standards and goxfalons, twixt van and rear, 


G 00 


| In a gonlola were ſeen together Lorenzo and his 
amorous Jeſſica. Shakeſpeare. 
1 As with gonchlus and men, his 
Good excellence the duke of Venice : 
Sails out, and gives the guiph a ring. Prior. 
Goxporl tt. ». ſ. [from gondola.] A boatman; 
one that rows a gondola. JO 
Your fair daughter, | | 
Tranſported with no worſe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of hire, a gondolier, | 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. 
Shakeſpeare”s Othello. 
GoN E. part. preter. [from go. See To Go.] 
1. Advanced; forward in progreſs. 
I have known ſheep cured of the rot, when 
they have not been far gone with it, only by being 
put into broomlands. : Mortimer, 


pudence than this Preſbyterian brother, 
2. Ruined ; undone. | 


Swift. 


my ſiſter ; we are gone elſe. Shateſp., Winter's Tale. 

- Paſt. | | | 
I'll tell the tory of my life, 

And the particular accidents gone by, | 

Since I came to this iſle. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
4. Loſt ; departed. 
When her maſters ſy that the hope of their 

gains was gane, they caught Paul and Silas. 

Aft, xvi. 19. 


to only thoſe that are in preſence, and is tranſient 
and gene. 
5. Dead ; departed from life. 
I mourn Adonis dead and yore. Oldbam. 
A dog, that has his noſe held in the vapour, 
loſes all ſigns of life; but carried into the air, or 
thrown into a lake, recovers, if not quite gore. 
Aualliſon on Italy. 
n. . U gonfuunon, French; gunfana, 
Iflandick, from gun, a battle, 


Go'NFALON. 
Go'xNFAanoOSN. 


Ten thouſand thouſand enſigus high advanc'd, 


Stream in the air. | Milton. 
running of venereal hurts. 
Rauty mummy or ſtone'mummy grows on the 
tops of high rocks: they powder and boil it in 
milk, and then give it to ſtop gomrrhoeas. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 
GOOD. adj. comp. bester, ſaperl. beſt. | 590, 
Saxon; goed, Dutch. 
1. Having, either generally or for any particu- 
lar end, ſuch phyſical qualities as are expected or 
defired. Not bad; not ill. | 
God. ſaw every thing that he had made, and 
behold it was very gyd. | Gen. i. 31. 
A univerſe of death ! which God by curſe 
Created evil; for evil only good. Milton. 
Reſolv'd 
From an ill cauſe to draw a good effect. Dryd. Fab. 
Notwitliſtanding this criticiſm the verſes were 
good. | Spectator. 
A man is no more to be praiſed upon this ac- 
count, than becauſe he has a regular pulſe and a 
gvod digeſtion. | | Addiſon. 
Au, ne'er ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 
Nor in the critick let the man be loſt. ! | 
Good nature and gad {enſe muſt ever join; 
To err is human, to forgive, divine. Pope. 
Amongſt a man's pers a man ſhall be ſure of fa- 
miljarity, and therefore is god a little to keep 


of reverence, and therefore it is good a little to be 
familiar. | Bacon. | 
If you think good, give Martius leave. Hacon. 
It was a god time to comply with the importu- 
nity of the gentlemen of Suſſex. Clarendon. 
3. Conducive to happineſs. | | 
It is not pd that the man ſhould be alone. 
8 Gen. ii. 18. 
We may as well pretend to obtain the good 


With bouughs and arbours woven cunningly. Sper/. 


| _ 7. Pleaſant to the taſte. 


The obſervator is much the briſker of the two, 
and, I think, farther gore of late in lyes and im- 


He mutt know *tis none of your daughter, nor | 


Specch is confined to the living, and imparted | 


Holder. 


and funi, a flag. Mr. Lye.] An enſign; a ſtandard. | 
multitude. 


GoxOoRRUO ETA. 1. /. [YO and fw.] A morbid | 


2. Proper; fit; convenient; right; not wrong. |. 


ſtate; among a man's M feriors one ſhall be fure | 


6 00 


know what is ge for us without his renin, 

| Smelridgc"s Sorw:; 

| 4. Uncorrupted; undamaged. = 
He alſo bartered away plumbs, that would hay 


rotted in a week, for nuts, that would laſt -»4 
for his eating a whole year, Luk 
5 . Wholeſome; ſalubrious. 
A man firſt builds a country ſeat, 
N Then finds the walls not god to eat. Pris, 


6. Medicinal; ſalutary. 
The water of Nilus is ſweeter than other wa. 
ters in taſte, and it is excellent good for the ſtone 
and hypochondriack melancholy. Bacon's Nat, Ji. 


Eat thou honey, becauſe it is 
neycomb, which is ſweet. Proverbs, xxiv. iz. 
Of herbs and plants ſome are good to eat raw; 
as lettuce, endive, and purftane. Hacen': Nat, Hi, 
8. Complete; full. 
The Proteſtant ſubjects of the abbey make vp a 
good third of its people. Addiſon on Italy, 
9. Uſeful ; valuable. N 
All quality that is good for any thing, is origi. 
| nally founded upon merit. Collien on Frey, 
We diſcipline betimes thoſe other creatures we 
would make uſeful and good for fomewhat. Le; 
Io. Sound; not falſe ; not fallacious. 


poſitions were which Luther let go for god. 
. Atterlny. 
11. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. f 
According to military cuſtom the place wer 
good, and the lieutenant of the colonel's company 
might well pretend to the next vacant captainſhip 
in the ſame regiment. | Wat, 
12. Confirmed; atteſted ; valid. 
Ha ! am I ſure ſhe's wrong'd ? Perhaps 'tis ma- 
lice ! | 
Slave, make it clear, make good e ee 
N | Smith, 
13. With as preceding. It has a kind of nega- 
tive or inverted ſenſe ; us 270d as, no better than. 
Therefore ſprang there even of one, and him 
i good as dead, ſo many as the ſtars of the ſxy in 
h Hegrows, X.. 
14. With as preceding.  Noworle. _ 
He ſharply reproved them as men of no cou- 
rage, which, being many times as god as in peſ. 
ſeſſion of the victory, had moſt cowardly turned 
their backs upon their enemies. Knoles, 
The maſter will be @s good: as his word, for bis 
oven buſineſs. | L' Fforanges 
T5. Well qualified ; not deficient. 
If they had held their royalties by that title, 
either there muſt have been but one ſovereign 
over them all, or elſe every father of a family had 
been as good a prince, and had as good a claim to 
royalty as theſe. 3 Loc. 
16. Skilful; ready; dexterous. | 
Flatter him it may, I confeſs : as thoſe are ge- 
"erally good at flattering who are good for nothing 
elſe. South, 
T make my way where'er I ſee my foe; 
But you, my lord, are good at a retreats Dryder, 
17. Happy; proſperous. | 
Behold how gd and how pleaſant it is for bre- 
thren to dwell together in unity. Pf. cxxXil 1. 
Many good morrows to my noble lord! _ 
cd morrow, Cateſby, you are early ftirrms; 
g Ce Sh. keſpearte 


— 


Good een, neighbours; 
Goad e en to you all, good een to you all. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
At my window bid gead morrow. Mritone 
God morrow, Portius | let us once embrace. 


oo 


18. Honourable. 
They caſt to get themſelves a name, 


"Regardleſs whether good or evil fame. Millar, 

Silence, the knave's repute, the whore's gw 
name, | 

The only honour of the wiſhing dame. Papi. 


19. Cheerful ; gay. Joined with any words ex- 
preſſing temper of mind. 
They may be of goad comfort, and ever go cheer” 


which we want without: God's aſſiſtance, as to l 


fully about their own affairs. Mac. Xi. 26. 


* 


2d; and the ho. 


He is reſolved now to ſhew how flight the pro. 


Audiſos. 
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 & the greateſt patterns of wit and good-breeding. 


With manners gen'rous as his noble blood. Pope. 


and gd will towards mgn. 


GOO 


— 


make me juſt Io god humoured as to with that 


World well. | Bo Pope. 
25. Conſiderable ; not ſmall though not very 
great. | : | 
A end while ago God made choice that the Gen- 
tiles by ry mouth ſhould hear the word. 
es ; | Acts, xv. 7. 
The plant, having a great ſtalk and top, doth 
rey upon the graſs a geo? Way about, by drawing 
4k juice of the earth from it. Bacon Net. Hift, 
Mirtle aad pomegranate, if they be planted, 
though a god ſpaca one from the other, will meet. 
; | R Peatham an Drawing. 
The king had provided a good fleet, and a body 
of three thouſand foot to be embarked, Clarendon 
e may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of little- 
neſs and lightneſs in theſe earthy particles, fo as 
many of them might float in the air a good while, 
like exhalations, before they fell down. 
5 | Burnct's Theory. 
They held a good ſhare of civil and military em- 
ploymeats during the whole time of the uſurpa- 
tion. : — -_  Sewife. 
21. Elegant; decent; delicate: with breeding. 
If the critick has publiſhed nothing but rules 
and obſervations in criticiſm, I then conſider whe- 


ther there be a propri-ty and elegance in his 


thoughts and words, clearneſs and delicacy in his 

remarks, wit and good breeding in his railigry. 

6 | Addi an's (ruaurdian. 
Ma kind have been forced to in, ent a kind of 


artificial humanity, which is what we exprels by | 


the word go:d-breeding, Addiſon's Spectator. 
Thoſe among them, who return into their ſeve- 
ral countries, are ſure to be followed and imitated 


Swift. 


2 2. Real; ſerious; not feigned. 


Love not in gad earneſt, nor no farther in ſport | 


neither, than with ſafety of a pure bluſh thou 
W2y'ſNt in honout come off again. Shake, 4s you like, 
23. Rich; of credit; able to fulfil enzagements. 
Antonio is a good man: my meaning, in ſaying 
that he is a god man, is to have you underſtand me 
that he is ſufficient. Shakcypeare's Merch, of Venice. 
24. Having moral qualities, ſuch as are wiſhed : 


virtuous ; pious; religious; applied both to perſons | 


and actions. Not bad; not evil. 
For a good man ſome would even dare to die. 
Romans, v. 7 
The woman hath wrought a goed work upon 
me. — atthow, 
All man's works on me, 
Good or not good, ingraft my merit, theſe 
Shall perfect, and for theſe my death ſhall pay, 
| Milton. 
What reward | : 
Awaits the god, the reſt what puniſhment. Milton. 
The only Son of light 
In a dark age, againſt example good, 
Againſt allurement. 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſtred 
Part good, part bad, of bad the larger ſcroll. Milt. 
Grant the bad what happineſs they would, 
One they muſt want, which is to paſs for good. 
Pope. 
Why drew Marſeilles' god biſhop purer wa 
When Nature ficken'd, and each gale was death? 
Pope, 
than 


Milton. 


Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd 
good, | 


No farther intercourſe with Heav'n had he, 
But left good works to men of low degree. Harte. 

25. Kind; ſoft; benevolent. f 
_ Matters being ſo turned in her, that where at 
fit liking her manners did breed gad will, now 
gd will became the chief cauſe of liking her 
manners, Sidney. 

Glory to God in the bigheſt, and an earth peace 
4 Luke, ii. 14. 
Without good nature man is but a better kind of 


vermin. Bacon. 
Here we are lov'd, and there we love z 


Qui-tels inqggov'e into cleerfulnefs, enough to 8 


GOO. 
Which of the two ſhould be above, 
And laws unto the other give.  Suckling, 
Tis no wonder if that which affords ſo little 
glory to God, hath no more god will for men. 
Decay of Pity. 
When you ſhall ſee him, fir, to die for pity, 
?T were ſuch a thing, twould ſo deceive the world, 
Twould make the people think you were g 
|"... - natar'd. . Denham. 
To teach him betimes to love and be gaxd na- 
tured to others, is to lay early the true foundation 
of an honeſt man. Locke. 
Good ſenſe and good nature are never ſeparated, 
though the ignorant world has thought otherwiſe. 
| Dryden. 
Affability, mildneſs, tenderneſs, and a word 
which I would fain bring back to its original ſig- 
nification of virtue, I mean good nature, are of daily 
uſe. | Dryden. 
This doctrine of God's good will towards men, 
this command of mens proportionable gad will 
to one another, is not this the very body and ſub- 
ſtance, this the very ſpirit and life of our Saviour's 
whole inftitution ? Spratt. 


It was his greateſt pleaſure to ſpread his healing g 
wings over every place, and to make every one | 


ſenſible of his god will to mankind. Col:my's Serm. 
How could you chide the young good natur'd 
prince, 
And drive him from you with ſo ſtern an air. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


26. Favourable; loving. 

But the men were very good unto us, and we 
were not hurt. 1 Sammel, XXv. 15. 
Truly God is gead to Ifrael, even to ſuch as are of 
a clean heart. Pſalms, Ixxiii. 1. 

You have geod remembrance of us always, deſix- 
ing greatly to ſee us, as we alſo to ſee you. 

=, 1 Thefalonans, iii. 6. 

This idea muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being re- 
ferred to nothing elſe but itſelf, nor made by any 
other original but the god liking and will of him 
that firſt made this combination. Locke. 
27. Companionable ; ſociable ; merry, Often 
uſed ironically. 


Though he did not draw the good fellows to him | 


by drinking, yet he eat well. Clarendon. 
Not being permitted to drink without eating, 


tion to geod fellowſhip. 


good fellow, in his youth. Art uthnot. 

28, It is ſometimes uſed as an epithet of ſlight 
contempt, implying a kind of negative virtue or 
bare freedom from ill. 

My good man, as far from jealouſy as I am from 
giving him cauſe. 

She had left the good man at home, and brought 
away her gallant. Auldiſon's Spectator, 

29. In a ludicrous ſenſe. 

As for all other good women that love to do but 
little work, how handſome it is to louſe themſelves 
in the ſunſhine, they that have been but a while in 
Ireland can well witneſs. Spenſer. 

30. Hearty ; earneſt ; not dubious. 

He, that ſaw the time fit for the delivery he in- 
tended, called unto us to follow him, which we 
both, bound by oath and willing by good will, 
obeyed. Sidn-y. 
Ihe gd will of the nation to the preſent war 
has been fince but too much experienced by the 
ſucceſſes that have attended it. Temple. 

Good will, ſhe ſaid, my want of ſtrength ſup- 

plies; 4 
And diligence ſhall give 


31. In Goop time. Not too faſt. 

In good time, replies another, you have heard 
them diſpute againſt a vacuum in the ſchools. 

Collier on Human Reaſon. 

32. In Good ſoath. Really; ſeriouſly. 

What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames ? 
They in themſelves, good fucth, are too light. Shak. 

33. Goop [To make.} To kecp; to maintain; 
not to give up ; not to abandon. | 


what age denies. 
Dryden's Fables. 


becd nature now and paſſion ſtriye 4 


will prevent the cuſtom of having the cup often | 


at his noſe ; a dangerous beginning and 9 
"che. ! 


It was well known, that Sir Roger had been a| 


Shakeſp. Merry Wrues of Mind. | 


GOO 


| There died upon the place all the chieftainsy a 
making good the fight without any ground given. 
| Bacen's Henry VII. 
He forced them to retire in ſpite of their dra- 
goons, which were placed there to mak: god their 
retreat. | Clarendon. 
Since we claim a proper intereſt above others 
in the pre-eminent rights of the houſhold of faith, 
then to make good that claim, we are obliged above 
others to conform to the proper manners and vir- 
tues that belong to this houſhold. Spratt. 
He without fear a dangerous war purſues ; 
As honour made him firſt the danger chuſe, 
So till he makes it goa on virtues ſcore. Dryden. 
34. Goop | To make. | To confirm; to eſtabliſt. 
J farther will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this good, | 
l Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
To make good this explication ef the article, it 
will be neceſſary to prove that the church, which 
our Saviour founded and the apoſtles gathered, 
was to receive a conſtant and perpetual acceſſion. 
| Pearſon. 
Theſe propoſitions I ſhall endeavour to 'mate 
: Smalridge. 
35- GOOD [To make.] To perform. DEER. 
While ſhe ſo far extends her e, 
She makes but good the promiſe of her face; Hatter. 
36. Goop | To make, ] To ſupply. * © * 
Every diſtin& being has ſomewhat peculiar te 
itſelf, to make god in one circumſtance what it 
wants in another. |  £ Fftraage. 
Goop. 2. /. LS 
1. That which phyſically contributes to happi- 
neſs; benefit ; advantage ; the contrary to evil or 
miſery. _ | | | EH 
I fear the emperor means no good to us. 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus, 
Let me play the lion too : I will roar, that L 
will do any man's heart god to hear me. 
; Shakeſp. Midſum. Night's Dream. 
He wav'd indifferently 'twixt them, doing nei- 
ther good nor harm. Shakeſp. Cor tolanus. 
| Love with fear the only God, D Yo 
Merciful over all his works, with g-9d 
Still overcoming evil. Milton, 
God is alfo in ſleep, and dreams adviſe, _ 
Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great goed 
Prefaging. Miltau. 
Nature in man's heart her laws doth pen, 
Preſcribing truth to wit, and good to will. Davies. 
The leſſening or eſcaping of evil is to be reck - 
oned under the notion of good: the leſſening or loſs 
of good is to be reckoned under the notion of evil. 
| Wilkizs. 
This caution will have alſo this goed in it, that it 
will put them. upon conſidering, and teach them 
the neceſſity of examining more than they do. 
Loc Ee. 
Good is what is apt to cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, 
or diminiſh pain in us; or-elfe to procure or pre- 
ſerve us the poſſeſſion of any other god, or ab- 
{ence of any evil. Lacke. 
Refuſe to leave thy deſtin'd charge too ſoon, 
And for the church's g defer thy own. Prior. 
Works may have more wit than does thera 


d, 

As bodies periſh through exceſs of blood. Pope. 

A thirſt after truth, and a deſire of gend, are 
principles which ſtill act with a great and univer- 
ſal force. Roger it 

2. Proſperity ; advancement. 

It he had employ'd | 
Thoſe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 
Unto the gad, not ruin of the ſtate. 
Be Torjon's Catiline; 

3. Earneſt : not jcſt. 

The good woman never died after this, till ſhe 
came to die for goad and all. L' Eftrunge. 

4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are deſirable; vir- 
tue; righteouſneſs ; piety; the contrary to wick- 
edneſs. 

De part from evil, and do god. Pſalu xxxiv. 14. 

Not only carnal good from evil does not juiti- 
fy ; but no g e no not a purpoſed goo), can make 


evil good. n 1 Loh dax. 
> O ſeas. 
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aud ge is rather an adjective elliptically ufed, or 


GOO | 1 


ons, like one of us is man become, 
Io know both 5-4 and evil, ſince his tatte 
Ot that defended fi uit, but let him boaſt 
His knowledge of od loſt, and evil got, 
Happier had it ſuffic'd him to have known 
God by itſelf, and evil not at all. AMilion. 
Empty of all gend, wherein conſiſts 
Woman's domeſtick honour „and chief praiſe, 
AI: bon. 
By g= AS | queſtion not but & ad, morally 10 
called, " bone, ought, chiefly at leaſt, to be 
undertitood ; and that the £-2d of profit or plea- 


ſure the bo or jucundim, hardly come into | 


any count here. South, 
Nor holds this earth a more deſerving knight 
For virtue, valour, and for noble Þlood, 
Truth, honour, all that is compriz'd in . 
Dryden. 
5. Goo placed after h, with as, feems a ſub- 
Gantive ; but the expreſſion is, I think, vicious; 


it may be conſidered as adverbial, See Goon, ade:. 

The pilot muſt intend fome port before he tteers 
bis courſe, or he had as cd leave his veſſel to the 
direction of the winds, and the government of the 
Waves. South, 

Without good nature and gratitude, men had as 
good hive in a wilderneſs as in a ſociety. 4 be 

Goo b. ady. 

1. Well: not ill; not amiſs. 

2. A Goon. No wore. 

Was I to have never parted fda thy ſide, 

Fs good have grown there ſtill a lifeleſs rib. 

| Ali! 449n. 

Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not 4. 
gd have been eating worms now as pigeons ? 

L "Eftr mgc d 

Goon. inter jrckion. Well! riglit KN ſorne- 
times uſed ironically. 

Goop-cOxDiltloned. adj, Without ill qualities 
or [ymptoms. Uicd both of things and perſons, 
dut not elegantly. 

No ſurgeon Glates an a! 1 of any kind by in- 
jections, when the pus is goxd-conditioned, 

] Spar” 5 Surg. V. 
Goop Now. mer j cin. | 
1. In good time; a 7: borne heure. A gentle 

exclamation of intreaty. It 1s now a low word. 

CGouds nge, fit down, and tell me, he that knows, 
Vhy this fame watch * Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

2. Aloft exclamation of wonder. 

x, £69denory, how your wer onions jump 

Ds velen ? Spanith Fry, 

vood!y. [ Beauty; 


G 7 4 
with mine; 
GoobhLixxss. n. ſ. from 
grace; elegance. | 
She tung this l with a voice no lets beautiful 
to his ears, than ner; bell ine i was full of harmony 
to his eyes. Sidncy, 

The ſtatelineſs of hoaſes, the ge {5 of trees, 
when we opt them, delighteth the eye. Hooker: 

oof'plY. ad; from. EA, ] 

R Beautiful; graceful ; fine; ſplendid. 
little in uſe. 

A prince of a g aſpect, and the more g 5927y 
by a grave m aietty, - Wherewith his mit did deck 
nie on ward gtaccs. Sianey. 

Aga) city is this Antiura. She. Cor isl inis. 

Patience and ITO ſtrove 
Which ſhould exprets her £22477 you have ſeen 


Now |} 


8 O 0 
Of the fourth Edward was his noble fins; 


Fierce, goodly, valiant, beautiful, and young. 


Walls. 
Not long ſince walking in the field, 
My nurſe and I, we there beheld 
A godly fruit, which, tempting me, : 
I would have pluck'd. Waller. 


Ho full of ornament is all I view | 
In all its parts! and ſeeins as beautiful as new: 
O wndly order d work | O power divine! 
Of thee I am, and what I am is thine ! Dryden. 
His eldeſt born, a go2d!y youth to view, 
_ Excell'd the reſt in ſhape and outward ſhew ; 


Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join'd, | 


But of a heavy, dull, degen'rate mind. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. Bulky ; ſwelling ; affeRedly turgid 


Round as a globe, and liquour'd every chink, 


Godly and great he fails behind his link. Dryden. 


z. Happy; deſirable; gay. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but 
155 inured to the mild and g9-2//y government of 
the Confeſſor. Speyer 

We have many geh days to ſce, 


Shak: ſpear: 's Richard III. | 


Go Ox. adv. Excellently. Obſolete. 
There Alma, like a virgin queen moſt bright, 
Doth flourith in all beauty excellent; 


And to her gueſts doth bounteous banguet : 


dight, 
Attempered gl well for health and for delight. 
Spenſer. 
Goo'DLYHoOoOD. . Fo n gi. 1 Grace ; 
goodneſs. Obſolete. 
But mote thy gordlybood forgive it me, 


To meet which of the gods I th: ill thee name. 


Spenſer * 


GOODMAN. 2. . Co and aan. 
1. A llight appellation of civility : generally iro- 
nical. 
How now, what's the matter ? part. 
—\Vith you, goodmarn boy, if you pleaſe : come, 
I'll fem ye. Shak ip. K. Lear. 

2. A ruttick term of compliment; gatfer. 
Nay, hear you, gecdmam delver. 


Shak- -ſpeare? $ Tmlets 


But ſee the ſun-beams bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of good Hodge's barn. 
Gay” 4 Poſt, 
Old grodmn Dobſon of the green,. 
Remembers he the trees has ſeen. Swift. 
Goo'DNESS. x. /. | from g:94.] Deſirable qua- 
lities either moral or phyſical ; Kindnets ; favour. 
If for any thing he loved greatneſs, it was be- 
cauſe therein he might exerciſe his good:j5. Sidney. 
There is in all "things an appetite or deſire, 
hereby they incline to ſomething which they may 
be; all which perfections are contained under the 
general name of u. Hooker, 
All ge, : 
Is poiſon to thy ſtomach. 
Yes, that g. 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your Own hands, cardinal, by extortion :_ 
The 945d». of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againſt the King ; your 
£052 f , 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious. 
Sh uteſpear e's Henry V III. 
There's no gods in thy face. 


Suaſhine and rain gt onc- Her ni les and tears 
Were like a wetter M.. . Se lp. Ang Lear. 
Here from gracious England Pave : ofter 
Of go thouſands. Shak: p. Aarbetl. 


Rebekah took ad. raiment of We. eld letb fon 
Eſau, aid put them pon Jack b. en. xxvii. 15. 
There was not among the children of Iſracl a 
goutier perſon than ae. 1 Sam. ix. 2. 
Both vorzer then they were; of ſtature more; 
And all their for mes, much good/er then before. 
6 Pap; M. iN. 
He had not made thein any recompence for 
their godly houſes and ohve gardens, Celiroved in 
the former ars. R'n:lcs. 
The z:5d/ie/? man of men ſince born 
His ſons the faircft of her daughters Eve. 
Mito. 


4 


Thake ſpear? 5 Autbony and (. ß. 65 a. 
There is a general, or natural £ g99duejs in crea- 
tures, and a more ſpecial or moral g,. Perkins. 
Ihe gone, of every thing 1s meaſured by 1ts 
end and uſe, aud that's the beſt thing which ſerves 
the beſt end and purpoſe. Tillotſon. 
All made very particular relations of the 
ſtrength of the Scots army, the excellent diſcipline 
that vas obſerved in it, and the ge of the men. 
Clarendon. 
No body can ſay that tobacco of the ſame g52dne/ 
is riſen in reſpect ot itſelf: one pound of the ſame 
go,, Will never exchange for a of ma: and a 
UAY: ter of the fame gau, foe. Locke. 
GooDs. 3. /. [from g9 od. | 
1. Moveables in a lows. 


the gogſe and ſwan. 
Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful 


pears from Peammoni and Fletcher. 


G 0 R 
That giv'ſt to ſuch à gueſt 
As my poore ſelfe, of all thy gend, the bei}, 
Ca lan, 
2. Perſonal or moveable eſtate. 
That a writ be ſu'd againſt you, 
To forfeit all your god,, lands, tenements, 


Caſtles, and w hatſoever. Fhakeſp. Hoy VIII. 
This hinders nothing the proceedings of tie 


civil courts, which reſpect the temporal puniſh. 


ment upon body and goods. Lilly. 
3. Vares; freight; merchandiſe. 2 
Her majeſty, when the goods of r Englih 
merchants were attached by the duke of Alva, 
arreſted likewiſe the goods of the Low Dutch lers 
in England. Ralcigh's Eſſo, 
Salee, that ſcorn'd aff pow'r and laws of men, 
Goods with their owners hurrying to their den. 
Wis, 
Goo'py. u. ſ. [corrupted from good wife. ] A lov 
term of civility uſed to mean per rſons. 
Soft, goody ſheep, then ſaid the fox, not ſo; 
Unto the king ſo raſh you may not go. 
Hubverd"5 Tay, 
Swarm'd on a rotten ſtick the bees I ſpy'\, 
Which erſt I ſaw when go2dy Dol, fon dv'd, 
Gays P Hedi, 
Plain gæady would no longer down ; 
'Tiwas madam in her grogram gown. Fer. 
GOOD se HP. . /. | from goody. | The quality " 
goody. eee 
The more ſhame for her goocy/7 15 
To give ſo near a friend the ſlip. Iudil: o. 
GOOSE. „. /. plural geeſe. [or, Saxon; ©, 
Dutch; gave, Erſe, fing. gewey, plural. 
1. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, I know 
not why, for fooliſhneſs. 
Thou cream-faced lown, . 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look ? Shok-{p. Mor, 
Since. I pluckt geeſe play'd truant, and whip: 


top, I knew not what twas to be beaten till lately, 


Sh. TP Xt, 
Birds moſt eaſy to be drawn are waterfouw!; 
Peacham un Drau. 


geeſe, 
Diſturb with nightly noiſe the ſacred peace. 
Dryden's Fall 
2. A taylor's ſmoothing iron. 
Come in, tailor: here you may roaſt your gc. 
Shakeſp: UM 
Goo SEBERRY. # f. gooſc and berry, becauſe ei 
ten with youny geeſe as Tauce. ] A berry and tree, 
The ſpecies are, 1. The common gooſeberry. 2: 
The large manured gooſeberry. 3. The red hairy 
goofeberry. 4. The large white Dutch gooſebertij. 
5. The large amber gooſeberry. 6. The large 
green gooſeberry. 9. The large red gooſeberr” 
8. The yellow-leaved gooſe-berry. 9. The itripe- 
leaved gooſeberry. Mir, 
Auguſt has upon his arm a baſket of all manner 
of ripe fruits; as pears, plums, apples, + 275 N os wr 
4 Prat Du. 
Upon a gooſeberiy buſh a ſnail I found; 
For always mails near ſweeteſt fruit gourd. 
7 wh 


Go'oSECA?. n. ſ. | from ge and cap.] A filly 
perſon. | 
Goos EFOO F. . /. Lcbena podium. Wild 7 
Aua“. 
Goos HHAsS. v. . Clivers; ; an herb. 
Goof-graſs, or wild tanſy, is a weed that ſtrong 
clays are very ſubject to. Mortimer, 
GO'RBELLY. . / [from gon, dung, and bells, 
according to Skinner and Junius. It may perhafs 
come from gor, Welſh, beyond, too much; or. 48 
ſeems to be more like! y, may be contracted from 
gor mand, or gorman's belly, the belly of a glutton. 
A big paunch; a ſwelling belly. A term of re- 
proach for a fat man. 

Go'RBELLIED. adj. [from 144 Fat; 
bellied; having ſwelling paunches. ; 
Hang ye, g arbe/lied knaves, are you undone : 
No, ye fat chuffs, I Would your ſtore were here. 

Shakeſpeare” Ly Henry IV. 


GoRnD. u. An inſtrument of gaming, 435 ab 
fe Wan lues. 
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From which forth guſh'd a ſtream of gore blood 
thick, 725 
That all her goodly garment ſtain'd around, 


et GOUT 
=: Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but 
"Io gc: and ine t. Beaumont and bletcher, 
' Let vultures gripe thy guts; for gords and Ful- 
[ESSE ham holds. Went Shakeſpeare. 
' S288 GORE. n. /. [zone, Saxon; gr, Welſh, ſani- 
3X _ ous matter. | 
N 1. Blood effuſed from the body. 
. A griefly wound, 


And into a deep ſanguine dy'd the graily ground. 


Spenſer. 


- Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore. 
a Dryden's Encid. 


2. Blood clotted or congealed. 


The bloody fact | 
Will be aveng' d; though here thou ſee him die, 
Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
His horrid beard and knotted treſſes ſtood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. 
ES Denham. 
Jo GoRE. v. a. [ ʒebeſuan, Saxon. ] 
1. Toſtab; to pierce. 
Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be ger'd with Mowhray's ſpear. 
| : Shakeſpeare's Richard IT. 
No weaker lion's by a ſtronger flainz _ 
Nor from his larger tuſks the foreſt boar 
- Committion takes his brother ſwine to ge. 
Tate's Fuwvenal. 
For arms his men long pikes and jay'lins bore, 
Aud poles with pointed ſteel their foes in battle 
. gore. Dryden. 
2. To pierce with a horn. | 
Some toſs'd, ſome gerd, ſome trampling down 
he kill'd. | Dryden, 
He idly butting, feigns | 
His rival g' in every knotty trunk. Thom. Spring. 
GORGE. ». /. [ gorge, French.] 
1. The throat ; the ſwallow. 
There were birds alſo made ſo finely, that they 
did not only deceive the fight with their figures, 
but the hearing with their ſongs, which the watry 
inſtruments did make their gorge deliver. Sidney. 
And now how abhorred in my imagination it is 
my gige 12s at it. Shake(p. Hamlet. 
Her delicate tenderneſs will find itſelf abuſed, 
begin to heave the 297, ditreliſh and abhor the 
- Moor. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
2. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. Not 
n ute, 
And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh beaſt, 
He ſpewed up his gorge, that all did him deteſt. 
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Gor n. gor ger, French. ] 

1. Lo n up to the throat; to glut; to ſatiate. 

Beiug with his preſence glutted, gong d, and full. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

He that makes his generation meſſes, 

To 2g his appetite. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite. 

' Dryden. 


oF T defire that they will not ginge the lion either 


with-nontenſe or obſcenity. Addiſon. 
Nor would is flaughtered army now have lain 


5 On Africk's fands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 


Lo geg the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 
| = ER Aclili an's Cato. 
Tpbe giant, g9%'d with fleſh, and wine, and 
blood, : 
Tay ſtretcht at length, and ſnoring in his den. 


2. To iwallow : as, e fiſh hat gorged the hook. 

Go'GeD, adj, {from g e.] Having a gorge or 
throat. 5 

Look up a height, the ſhrill god lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Ry Shak:ſpeare. 

GORGEOUS. adj. | goroias, old French.  Skin- 
den. Fine; ſplendid; glittering in various co- 
4urs; ſhowy z; magnificent. 

O, that deceit ſhould dwell 

In ſuch a gef gecus palace Shak. Roms and Juliet. 

As full of ſpirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the ſun at Midſummer. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


gor geous and brave. 


Shakes in and out the rivet. 


Add: en. N 


G O0 S 


He bad them look vpon themſelves and upon 
their enemies themſelves dreadful, their enemies 
a Haz Iva: dl. 
The g9rgc045 Eaſt, with richeſt hand, 
Pours on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 
Milian. 
With gergenus wings, the marks of ſoy'reign 
N Way, 
The two contending princes make their way. 
f Drydr's Virgil. 
Go'xG FOUSLY. adv. | from got.]  Splen- 
didly; magnificently ; finely. | 
The duke, one ſolemn day, gorge-ufly clad in a 
ſuit all over ſpread with diamonds, loſt one of 
them of good value. WH otton. 
GolRGHEOUSsN ESS. 1. f. [from gorgeous. ] Splen- 
dour ; magnificence ; ſhow. 
Go'/kGET. . /. [from gorge. ] The piece of ar- 
mour that defends the throat. | 
He with a palſy fumbling on his g9-gt, 


Shakempeare's Trouus and Crefſida. 

He did oftentimes ſpend the night in the church 

alone praying, his headpiece, get, and gauntlets 

lying by him. Knotles. 
See how his gorge peers above his gown, 

To tell the people in what danger he was. 
| f Ben Jonſon. 
About his neck a threefold gorget, | 

As rough as trebled leathern target. MHudibras. 

Go'rc ov. . ſ. [y92yw.] A monſter with ſnaky 
hairs, of which the ſight turned beholders to ſtone: 
any thing ugly or horrid. 

Gorgni and hydras, and chymeras dire. M:/ton. 
Why did'ſt thou not encounter man for man, 

And try the virtue of that gor gen face 

To ſtare me into ſtature. Dryden. 

GO'RMAND. . f. ſ[gomand, French.] A 
creedy eater ; a ravenous luxurious feeder, 

To Go/RMANDIZE. v. n. | from gor m.] To 
eat greedily; to feed ravenoully. 

GOoRNHAN DIZ ER. . . [from the verb.] A vo- 
racious eater. | 

Gorsr. . . [TFonr, Saxon. Furz.] A thick 
prickly ſhrub that bears yellow flowers in Winter. 
Go'ky. ad;. [ from gore. ] 

1. Covered with congealed blood. 

When two boars with rankling malice met, 

Their ry ſides the freſh wounds fiercely fret. 
e Shen ſor. 

Why do'ſt thou ſhake thy gory locks at me? 
Thou can'ft not ſay I did it. Shak: fpeare's Mach. 
2. Bloody; murtherous; fatal. Not in uſe. 

The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation *twixt us twain. 

Shake/peare”s Troilus and Crefſida. 
Go'sHawK. n. . For, goofe, and papoc, a 
hawk.] A hawk of a large kind. 
Such dread Ais awful viſage on them caſt ; 
So ſeem poor doves at g9/arwks fight aghaſt. 
Fairfax. 

Go's LIN G. ». /. [from gooſe. ] 

1. A young gooſe; a gooſe not yet full grown. 

Why do you go nudding and waggling fo like a 
fool, as if you were hipſhot? ſays the gooſe to her 
gofling. L' Eftrange. 

Nature hath inſtructed even a brood of gings to 
ſtick together, while the Kite is hovering over 
their heads. Swift. 

2. A katkin on nut tyees and pines. 

GO'SPEL. n. /. ʒodey ppel, or God's or good 
tiqings; wvayyaw; feel, ſheal juach, happy tidings, 
Erſe.] 

1. God's word; the holy book of the Chriſtian 
revelation, x ' 
Thus may the g-/pe/ to the rifing ſun 

Be ſpread, and flouriſh where it firtt begun. 

: Waller. 

All the decrees whereof-Scripture treateth are 
conditionate, receiving Chriſt as the. gyſpe/ offers 
bim, as Lord and Saviour; the former, as well as 
the latter, being the condition of ſcripture-electi- 
on, and the rejecting, or not receiving him thus, 
the condition of the ſcripture-reprobation. Hamm. 
How is a good Chriſtian animated and cheered 


*'GOT 


2. Divinity ; theology. | 
To Go'sPEL v. n. | fromthe noun. ] To fill with 
ſentiments of religion. This word in Shakeſpeare, 
in whom alone I have found it, is uſed, though ſo 
venerable in itſelf, with ſome degree of irony : I 
ſuppoſe from the goſpellers, who had long been 
held in contempt. 
Are vou fo geld 
To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Go'sPELLER. . . [from ge.] A name of 
the followers of Ne, who firſt attempted a 
reformation from popery, given them by the Pa- 
piſts in reproach, from their profeſſing to follow 
and preach only the goſpel. | | 
Theſe £-/pell.rs have had their golden days, 
Have troden down our holy Roman faith. 
: Rowe's Jan: Shore, 
Goss AUER. n. /. [o9ſipirm, low Latin.] The 
down of plants; the long white cobwebs which 
fly in the air in calm ſunny weather, eſpecially 
about the time of Autumn. Hanmer, 
A lover may beſtride the g2fſinur, 
That idles in the wanton Summer air, 
And yet not fall, ſo light is vanity. | 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Four nimble gnats the horſes were, 
Their harneſſes of gun... Draytor's Nymphid. 
The filmy g/ ume now flits no more, 
Nor halcy ons baſk on the thort ſunny ſhore. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
GOSSIP. „. /. [from got and ryb, relation, 
affinity, Saxon. ] 
I. One who anſwers for the child in baptiſm. 
Go to a gs feaſt and gaude with me, 
After ſo long grief ſuch nativity, Shakeſpeare. 
At the chriftening of George duke of Clarence, 
who was born in the caſtle of Dublin, he made 
both the earl of Kildare and the earl of Ormond 
his g2/tps. Davies on Ireland. 
2. A tippling companion. 
And ſometimes lurk I in a gaſip's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, 
And when ſhe drinks againſt her libs I bob:. 


S e. 
3. One who runs about tattling like women ac a 
lying-in. | 
To do the office of a neighbour, 
And be a g/ at his labour: Hudihras. 


Tis ſung in ev'ry ſtreet, 
The common chat of g when they meet. 
| Dryden 
To Go'ss1e. v. from the noun. ] 
1. To chat; to prate ; to be merry. 
Goto a goſſip's feaſt, and gaude with me. 
— With ail my heart, I'll ge at this feaſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
His mother was a votreſs of my order, 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, : 
Full often hath ſhe g2/ipe by my ſide. Shakeſpeare. 
The market and exchange muſt be left to their 
own ways of talking; and gofipings not be robbed 
of their ancient privilege. Locke. 
He gives himſelf up to an idle ging conver- 
ſation. Laws 
2. To be a pot-companion. 
Nor met with fortune, other than at feaſt, 
Full warm of blood, of mirth of ging. 
Shakeſpeare's King Jehn. 
Go'ssI1vPRED. 2. ,. [g/ipry, from grfſip.} © 
Gofſipred or compaternity, by the canon law, is 
a ſpiritual affinity; and the juror, that was goſſip 
to either of the parties, might; in former times, 
have been challenged as not indifferent. 
Davies en Ireland. 
Go's TING. 2. . Crubid.] An herb. Ainſworth: - 
Gor. pr ct. from the verb get.) 
Titus Lartius writes, they fought together; btit 
Aufidius got Off. Shak ſpeare”s Cor ialunus. 
If you have ſtrength Achilles“ arms to bear, 
Though foul Therfites gat thee, thou ſhalt be 
Lov'd and efteem'd. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Theſe regions and this realm my wars have gt; 
This mouruful empire is the loſer's lot. 


by a ſtedfaſt belief of the promiſes of the goſpel / 


ey enticys 
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Under the ſurly Gloſter's governance ? 
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When they began to reaſon about tlie means 
ho the ſea got thither, and away back again, there 
they were preſently in the dark. | 

Moodtuard's Natur al Hiftory. 

Go r. part. paſſ. of get. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in 
their evil haps, in a plot ſo well by them laid, 
more than he did the victory of others gr by good 
fortune, not grounded upon any good reaſon. 

. Kwrolles s Hijtory. 

A gentle perſuaſion in reafoning, when the 
firſt point of ſubmiſſion to your will is got, will 
moſt times do. Locke. 

If he behaves himſelf ſo when he depends on 


us for bis dailv bread, can any man tay what he 


will do when he 15 g above the world? 
| Arbuthret's Fohn Bull. 


Thou wert from Ftna's burning entrails torn, 


GC; by tierce whirlwinds, and ia thunder born. 


Pepe, 
Go'TTEN. port. P. J. of get. 
Wiſdom cannot be g-ttez: for gold. J, xxviii. 18. 


Few of them, when they are getten into an, 


effice, apply their thoughts to the execution of it. 
Templ-. 
Die. 


GovD. . . Woad: a plant. 
Tuller, 


Gove. No / A mov. 


To Gove. v. u. To mou; to put in a gove, 


goff, or mow. An old word. , 

Load ſafe, carry home, follow time being fair, 
Gove juſt in the barn, it is out of deſpair. T. 

To GO/VERN. v. a. | gouverner, French; gu- 
bermn, Latin.) | 

1. To rule as a chief magiſtrate. 


This inconvenience is more hard to be redreſſed 


in the governor than the grvermd ; as a malady in 
a vital part is more incurable than in an external. 
1 She aſer on Ireland. 

Slaves to our paſſions we become, and then 
It grows impoſſible to govern men, Walter. 

2. To regulate ; to influence; to direct. 

I am at preſent againſt war, though it puts the 
power into my hands, and though ſuch turbulent 
and naughty ſpirits as you are, gv all things in 
times of peace. Davenant. 

The chief point, which he is to carry always in 
bis eye, and by which he is to £2422 all his coun- 
ſels, deſigns, and actions. Aliter bur y. 

3. To manage; to reſtrain. 

Go aſter her, ſhe's deſperate, g-2'-* her. 

Shak: ipoure”s Ag Lear. 

4. [In grammar. ] To have force with regard to 
fyntax : as, amo governs the accuſative caſe. 

Liſten, children, unto me, 

And let this your leſſon be, 
In our language evermore | 
Words that govern go before. Marger's French Gram. 

5. Topilot ; to regulatethe motions of a ſhip. 

To Go'vERN. v. u. To keep ſuperiority ; to be- 
have with haughtineſs. 

By that rule, 
Your wicked atoms may be working now 
To give bad counſel, that you ſtill may yovern. 
| Dryden. 

Go'vERNABLE. adj. [from govern. ] Submiſſive 
to authority; ſubject to rule; obedient ; mana- 
geable. | | 

The flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's 
age, not yet grown up to be headſtrong, makes it 
Locke. 


1 


more 7-verna!; and ſafe. | 
GRAN HE. . /. | from govern. ] 
. Government ; rule; management, 
Jonathan took the gowernaxce upon him at that 

time, and roſe up inſtead of his brother Judas. 

| 1 Maccabees, ix. 31. 

2. Comroul, as that of a guardian. ; 
le he knew not, neither lus own ill, 

"Til! through wiſe handling, and fair g6v-crnaenee, 

I lum recured to a better will. Spenſer, 
Wiat! ſhallking Henry be a pupil ſtill, 


Shak: {reare's Henry VI. 
2. Pexhwiour; manners. Obiolete. 
He likeſt is to fall into miſchiance 
That is regardleſs of his 7overnazce, Spenſ. Muiopct. 


to be abſolute. 


| Which ſubjects make as happy as their Kings. 


| Though ſometimes it ſhews greatneſs, courage, 


G0V 


andy who has the care of young girls of quality. 
The more uſual and.proper word is governs. 
 Go'vEkNEsSsS. 2. f, | rouvernerefſe, old French, 
from 9.1] . e 
1. A female inveſted with authority. 
The moon, the governe/; of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 
That rheumatick diſeates do abound, Shak:ſprare. 
2. A tutoreſs; a woman that has the care of 
voung ladies. | 
He preſented himfelf unto her, falling down 
upon both his knees, and holding up his hands, as 
the old governeſs of Danae is painted, when ſne 
ſuddenly ſaw the golden ſhower. Sidney, 
His three younger children were taken from the 
2werneſs in whoſe hands he put them. Clarendon, 
3- A tutoreſs ; an inſtructreſs; a directreſs. 
Great affliction that ſevere gvverne/s of the life 
of man brings upon thoſe ſouls ſhe ſeizes on. 
| More againſt {ther ſm. 
Go'VERNMENT. z. ſ. [C gouvernement, French. 
1. Form of a community with reſpect to the 
diſpoſition of the ſupreme authority. 
There ſeem to be but two general Kinds of go- 
vernmint in the world: the one exercifed accord- 
ing to the arbitrary commands and will of ſome 
ſingle perſon; and the other according to certain 
orders or laws introduced by agreement or cuſtom, 
and not to be changed without the conſent of 
many. - | T empl. 
No government can do any act to limit itſelf : the 


ſupreme legiſlative power cannot make itſelf not 
Lejl:y. 


* 
2 


2. An eſtabliſned ſtate of legal authority. 
There they ſhall found 
Their gevernment, and their great ſenate chuſe 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws or- 
dain'd. Milton, 
While he ſurvives, in concord and content 
The commons hve, by no diviſion rent ; 
But the great monarch's death ditfolves the | as 
ment. Dryden. 
Every one knows, who has conſidered the na- 
ture of gov-rmrent, that there muſt be in each par- 
ticular "Ms of it an abſalute unlimited power. 
| Adil. ſon. 
Where any one perſon or body of men ſeize 
into their hands the power in the laſt reſort, there 
is properly no longer a g-verxment, but what Ari- 
ſtotle and his followers call the abuſe or corrup- 
tion of one. | Swift. 
3- Adminiſtration of publick affairs. 
Safety and equal goverxment are things 


Jaller. 
Thoſe governments which cub not evils, cauſe: 
And a rich knave's a libel on our lases. Foung 
4. Regularity of behaviour. Not in uſe. 
You needs muſt learn, lord, to amend this 
fault; 


blood, 

Vet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 

Defect of manners, want of g-v2rnment, 

Pride, haughtineſs, opinion, and diſdain. | 

= Shak:ſpeme's Houry IV. 

'Tis government that makes them ſeem divine; 

The want thereof makes these abominable. 

| Sbakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

5. Manageableneſs ; compliance; obſequiouſ- 

neſs. 

Thy eyes windows fa'l, 

Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life; 

Each part depriv'd of fupple government, 

Shall Riff and ſtark, and cold appear, like death. 
; Shakejprave.. 

6. Management of the limbs or body. Obſo- 

lete. | | 

| Their god 

Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent ; 

But I them warded all with wary government. Spen/. 

7. [In grammar.] Influence with regard to 

conſtruction. 5 

Go'vERNoUR. . f, ¶ gor vermur, French.) 

1. One who has the ſupreme direction 


It muſt be coufeſſed, that of Chriſt, working : 


GOU 

28 a creator and a grverno of the world by pro: 
dence, all are partakers. * | 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration gf 
the mighty author and govern of ſuch itupey. 
dous bodies, and excite and elevate our minds 9 
lis adoration and praife. Bent hy, 

2. One who is inveſted with ſupreme anthoriy 
in a ſtate. 

For the kingdom is the Lord's, and he is the 
govermun among the nations. Pſalm xxii. 2}, 

The magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon 
ſuch potent grounds as the miniſter, if ſo ic. 
poſed, can urge ditobedience : as, for inſtance i: 
my gvernazr ſhould command me to do a thing, 
or I muſt die, or forfeit my eftate ; and the mi. 
niſter ſteps in and tells me, that I offend God, 


and ruin my ſoul, if I obey that command, tt: 


eaſy to ſee a greater force in this perſuaiion, 
| South, 
3. One who rules any place with delzgated and 
temporary anthority. 
Too you, lord govern, 
Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain, 
| Shakeſpeare's O0thelh, 
4- A tutor ; one who has care of a young man, 
To Eltam will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain'd his ſpecial governur ; 
And for his ſafety there I'll beſt deviſe. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


carriage, and form the mind; to ſettle in his pu- 
pil good habits, and the principles of virtue and 
wiſdom. Lock, 

During the minority of kings, the election of 


| biſhops, and other affairs of the church, muſt be 


left in the hands of their governaw's and courtiers, 
Laſtij. 

5. Pilot; regulator; manager. 

Behold all the ſhips, which though they be ſo 
great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet they ate 
turned about with a very ſmall helm, whitherſo- 
ever the governour liſteth. Fa. li 4 
GOUGY.. u. ſ. fFrench.] A chiſſel having 2 
round edge, for the cutting of ſuch wook as is to 
be rounded or hollowed. Mo von. 


of others round, or bottle ſhaped. Miller, 
But I will haſte, and from each bough and brake, 
Each plant, and juicieſt gard, will pluck ſuch 
choice | 
To entertain our angel-gueſt. Mfilion's Par. Laf. 
Gard ſeeds abound ſo much in oil, that a ſweet 
and pleaſant one may be drawn from them by 
expreſſion ; they are of the four greater cold 
ſeeds, and are uſed in emulſions. Hill, 
2. A bottle [from gowr, old French]. Skinner, 
The large fruit fo called is often ſcooped hollow, 
for the purpoſe of containing and carrying wine, 
and other liquors : from thence any leathern bot- 
tle grew to be called by the ſame name, and ſo 
the word is uſed hy Chaucer. Hlanner. 
GobR DIN ESS. u. .. from gaurd.] A ſwelling 
in a horſe's leg after a journey. Farrier's Dir. 
GouRNET. nf. ¶Ccuculus.] A fiſh. 
GOUT. 3. f. | goutte, French. ] 
1. The arthritis ; a periodical diſeaſe attended 
with great pain. 
The gout is a diſeaſe which may affect any mem- 
braneous part, but commonly thoſe which are 4: 
the greateſt diſtance from the heart or brain, 
where the motion of the fluids is the ſloweſt, th? 
reſiſtance, friction, and ſtricture of the ſolid parts 
the greateſt, and the ſenſation of pain, by the di- 
laceration of the nervous fibres, extreme. : 
Arbuthuot on Diet. 
One that's ſick o' th* gout, had rather 
Groan ſo in perplexity, than be cur'd 
By th' ſure phyſician death. Shakeſp. Cymbelint. 
This very rev'rend lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his g, 
Forgets what he in youthful times has done 
And ſwinges his own vices in his ſon. 
Dryden“ Nu 


Ger EAN T. 3 /. geuver name, Frenchi.] 2 


The great work of a goavernour is to faſhion dhe 


H her, | 
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2. A drop. [goutte, French; gutta, Latin.) Cut 


ill uſed in Scotland by phyſicians. 
I ſee thee ſtill, 


Which was not ſo before. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

GOUT. n. .. [Freach.] A taſte. An affected 
gant word. | 

Catalogues ſerve for a direction to any one that 
has a »-4t for the like ſtudies. Wood, n F „ils. 

Gofu T wok T. u. . [gout and wort, podagraria. | 
An herb. ; Ainſworth, 

GU. adj. [from gout. ] 

1. Afflicted or diſeaſed with the gout. 

There dies not above one of a thouſand of the 
gout, although I believe that more die gouty. 
| Graunt. 

Knots upon his ges joints appear, 

And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. 


Dryder's Perſeus. | 


Moſt commonly a gozuty conſtitution is attended 
wizh great acuteneſs of parts, the nervous fibres, 
both in the brain and the other extremities being 
delicate. Arbut baot on Diet. 

2. Relating to the gout. 

There are likewiſe other cauſes of blood ſpit- 
ting; one is the ſettlement of a gouty matter in 
the ſubſtance of the lungs. Blackmore. 

GOWN. ». /. ¶ gyuna, Italian; gun, Welſh and 
Erſe. ] 

1. A long upper garment. 

They make garments either ſhort, as cloaks, 
or, as gowns, long to the ground, 


Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 


If ever I ſaid a looſebodied gown, few me up in 
the ſkirts of it, and heat me to death with a but- 
tom of brown thread; I ſaid a pown., _ 

| Shakeſp. T aming of the Shrew, 

In length of train deſcends her ſweeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is 

known. Dryden. 

2. A woman's upper garment. | 

I defpiſe your new gowr, till I fee you dreſſed 
mit. | opt. 
3. The long habit of a man dedicated to acts of 
peace, as divinity, medicine, law. 

The benefices themſelves are ſo mean in Iriſh 
counties, that they will not yield any competent 
maintenance for any honeſt miniſter, ſcarcely to 
buy him a gown. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Girt in his Gabin goton the hero ſat. Dr, An. 

Yet not ſuperior to her ſex's cares, 

The mode ſhe fixes by the gown ſhe wears; 
Of ſilks and china ſhe's the laſt appeal; 


Ja theſe great points ſhe leads the common weal. 
Young. 


4. The dreſs of peace. 
He _ depos'd, and arms to gowns made 
vield ; 
Jucceſsful councils did him ſoon approve 
As fit for cloſe intrigues as open field. Dryden. 
Go'wNED. adj. | from gown. ] Dreſſed in a 
gowu. 
A noble crew about them waited round 


Of ſage and ſober peers, all gravely gown'd. Spenſ. 


In velvet white as ſnow the troop was g-wn'd, 
The ſeams with ſparkling emerals ſet around. 
Dryden. 

Go'/wxnwav. v. ſ. | gownand nun.] A man de- 
yoted to the arts of peace; one whoſe proper ha- 
bit is a gown. | 
Let him with pedants | 

Pore ont his life amongſt the lazy gownmer. Noæue. 


Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two, | 


be compoſed of mean, fawning g-wnmen, depen- 
dants upon the court for a morſel of bread. Swift. 

To GRA'BBLE. v. n. [probably corrupted from 
af. To grope; to feel eagerly with the 
hands. | 

My blood chills about-my heart at the thought 
of theſe rogues, with their bloody hands grabbling 
in My guts, and pulling out my very entrails. 


| Arbuthnat's John Bull, 
To Ga /BBLE. v. a. To lie proftrate on the 
ground, | Ainſworth, 


GRACE, . jo 4 | ' F h; — r 4 
graace, Exſe.] 7 [prac . 


body by, might have had a better grace, and per- 


G8 RA 


1. Favour; kindneſs. 
If the higheſt love in no baſe perſon may aſpire 
to grace, then may I hope your beauty will not be 
without pity. Sidney. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Shakeſpeare. 
Such as were popular, 
And well deſerving, were advanc'd by grace. 
Daniel. 
Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for 
thoſe many acts of grace I have lately paſſed? 
: | King Charles. 
Yet thoſe remoy'd, 
Such groce ſhall one juſt man find in his ſight, 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind. At. 
He receiv'd all the graces and degrees, the proc- 
torſhip and the doctorſhip could be obtained there. 


Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace ; 
Then either of you Knights may well deſerve 
A princeſs born. Dryden's Fables. 
None of us, who now your grace implore, 
But held the rank of ſov'reigu queen before. 


Proffer'd ſervice I repaid the fair, 
That of her g-ace ſhe gave her maid to know | 
The ſecret meaning of this moral ſhow. Dryden. 

„„ influence of God on the human 
mind. 

The grace of God, that paſſeth all underſtand- 
inding, keep your hearts and minds. Comm. Pray. 

The evil of fin is that we are eſpecially to pray 
againſt, moſt earneſtly begging of God, that he 
will, by the power of his grace, preierve us from 
falling into ſin- Duty of Man. 

Prevenient grac- deſcending had remov'd 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleth 
Regenerate grow inſtead, Milton. 

3. Virtue; effect of God's influence. 

Within the church, in the publick profeſſion 
and external communion thereof, are contained 
perſons truly good and ſanctified, and hereafter 
ſaved; and together with them other perſons 
void of all ſaving grace, and hereafter to be 
damned. Pearſon. 

How Van wants grace, who never wanted wm 

ope. 

4. Pardon; mercy. 6 

Noble pity held 
His hand a while, and to their choice gave ſpace 
Which they would prove, his valour or 8 
aller, 
Bow and ſue for grace 
With ſuppliant knee. 
5. Favour conferred. 
I ſhould therefore eſteem it great fayour and 
race, 
wood yi be ſo Kind as to go in my place. Pr. 
6. Privilege. | 
But to return and view the cheerful ſkies 
To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. Dryden. 

7. A goddeſs, by the heathens ſuppoſed to be- 
ſtow beauty. 

This forehead, where your verſe has ſaid 
The loves delighted and the graces play'd. Prior. 

8. Behaviour, conſidered as decent or unbe- 
coming. | 

The ſame words in Philoclea's month, as from 
one woman to another, ſo as there were no other 


Milton. 


chance have found a gentler receipt. Sidney. 
Have I reaſon or good grace in what I do? 
Temple. 
9. Adventitious or artificial beauty; pleaſing 
appearance. 
One lilac only, with a ſtatelier grace, 
' Preſum'd to claim the oak's and cedar's place; 
And, looking round him with a monarch's care, 
Spread his exalted boughs to wave in air. Harte. 
Her purple babit fits with ſuch a grace 
On her 1mooth ſhoulders, and ſo ſuits her face. 
Dryden's Aneid. 
To write and ſpeak correctly gives a grace, and 


gains a ſavowable attention to what onę has to i 6 
Ss. 


Clarendon, | 


Dryden. | 


GK A 


10. Natural excellence. | 
It doth grieve me, that things of principal e 
cellency ſhould be thus bitten at by men whom 
God hath endued with graces, both of wit and 
learning, for better purpoſes. Hooker, 
To ſome kind of men, 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies. 
: Shak. ſpeare's As you like it. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your advancement. Shah. K. Lear. 
The charming Lauſus, full of youthful fire, 
To Turnus only ſecond in the grace 


Of manly mien, and features of the face. 


| Dryden's Hueid. 
11. Embelliſhment ; recommendation ; beauty. 
Where juſtice grows, there grows the greater 
act, 
The winch doth quench the brand of helliſh ſmart. 
| Spenſer. 
Set all things in their own peculiar place, 
And know that order 15 the greateſt grace. Dryden, 
The flow'r which Jaſts for little ſpace, 
A ſhort liv'd good, and an uncertain grace. Dryden. 
12. Single beauty. | 
I paſs their form and ev'ry charming grace. 
Di yden. 
13. Ornament; flower; higheſt perfection. 
By their hands this grace of Kings mult die, 
If hell and treaſon hold their promiſes. 
Shakejpeare's Henry V. 
14. Single or particular virtue. 
The king- becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'xance, ſtablenefs, 


Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 


I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

The graces of his religion prepare him for the 
moſt uſeful diſcharge of every relation of life. 
| Rogers. 

15. Virtue phyſical. | 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. 

Shakeſpeare.- 

The title of a duke or archbiſhop ; formerly of 
the king, meaning the ſame as your goodneſs, or your 
clemency. 

Here come I from our princely general, 

To know your griefs; to tell you from his grace, 
That he will give you audience. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

High and mighty king, your grace, and thoſe your: 
nobles here preſent, may be pleaſed to bow your 
ears. Bacon's Henry VII. 

According to the uſual proceedings of your grace, 
and of the court, with delinquents which are over- 
taken with error in ſimplicity, there was yielded 
unto him a deliberate, patient, and full hearing, to- 
gether with a ſatisfactory anfwer to all his main ob- 
jections. Whyte. 

17. A ſhort prayer ſaid before and after meat. 

Your ſoldiers uſe him as the grace*fore meat, 
Therenk at table, and tkeir thanks at end. 

Shakeſpeare's Cor iolunus. 

While grace is ſaying after meat, do you and your 

brethren take the chairs from behind the —_— 

Jb. 

Then cheerful healths, your miſtreſs ſhall have 
place ; 

And what's more rare, a poet ſhall ſay grace. Pape. 

GrAcGe-cvuP. nf, [grace and cup. ] The cup or 
health drank after grace. 

The grace-cup ſerv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to ſhew his play. Prior. 

To GRACE. v. a. er. the noun. ] 

1. To adorn; to dignify ; to embeUiſh ; to re- 
commend ; to decorate. 

This they ſtudy, this they practiſe, this they 
grace with a wanton ſuperfluity of wit. PS. 
1 do not think a braver gentleman, 
| - More daring, or more bold is now alive, 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 
Shakiſpeare's Henry IV. 

| Little of this great world can I ſpeak, 

And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 

In ſpeaking for myſelf. Shakeſpeare's Othel!2.. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate fome 
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commendation and gracing, where cauſes are well 
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Rich crowns w ere on their roval ſcutcheons 
plac'd, | 
With fapbires, diamonds, and with rubics gd. 
Dryden, 
Rr both his parents of deſcent divine; 
Great Jove and Phoebus graoc'd his noble line. 
Pope. 
Though triumphs were to gener als only due, 
Crowns were reſerv'd to grace the ſoldiers too. 


Pope . 


2. To dignify or raiſe by an act of favour. 
He writes 
How happily he lives, how well helov'd, 
And daily gracad by the emperor. 
Shakoſbrare's Tat Gent of Verona. 
He might at his pleaſure grace or diſgrace whom 
he would in court. Anolles. 
Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gun, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. 
Dr yden's Juvendil. 
3. To favour. 
When the gueſts withdrew, 
Their courteous hoſt ſaluting all the crew, 
Regardlefs paſs'd her o'er, nor 4s of 'd with kind 


adien, Dryden. 
MILE So: adj, [from grace.) 
Beautiful; race l. Not in uſe. 


He ſaw this gentleman, one of the propereſt 


and beſt 4 men that ever I ſaw, being of a 
middle age and a mean ſtature. Sidney. 
2. Virtuous ; regular; chaſte. Not in uſe. 
Epicuriſm and luſt 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 


T han a grac'd palace. Shakeſpear s King Lear, 
* GxxNcEruL. adj. [fr om grace. | Beautiful w ith 
d ignity. 


Amid' the troops, and like the leading god, 
High o'er the reſt in arms the grac:ful Tur nus rode, 
Dryd: 71. 
Matchleſs his pen, viddarions was his lance; 
Bold in the litts, and g-2cefu/ in the dance. Pope. 
Let gracef cate, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. 
Pope. 
Gracef«l to ſight, and elegant to thought, 
The great are vanquith'd, and the w iſe are taught. 
2* OUNYT. 
GrA'cErFULLY, adv. | from gracefl.] Elegant- 
ly ; with pleaſing dignity. 
Through nature and through art ſhe rang'd, 
And gra fully her ſubject chang'd. Swift. 
Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a 
beaſt ; but walking gracefully implies a manner or 
mode ſuperadded to that action. Weatts's Logick. 
GrAa'CEFULNESS. ». g. [from graceful. ] Ele- 
Fance of manner; dignity with beauty. 
His neck, his hands, his ſhoulders, and his breaſt, 
Did next in gracefluos and beauty ſtand 
10 breathing figures. D/ y Ovid. 
He executed with fo much ger] and beau- 
ty, that he alone got money and reputation. 
Drydin's.Dufr: ny. 
There is a ſecret grace fass of youth w hich ac- 
companies his w ritings, though the ſtaidneſs and 
ſobriety of age be wanting. Dryden's Orid, Pref. 
If hearers are amaz'd from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and ſenſe, 
Which, though her modeſty would ſhroud, 
Breaks like the ſun behind a cloud; 
While grac fuln j5 its art conceals, 
And yet through ev'ry motion ſteals. Scvifr, 
GN CEL ESS. ach. [from grace, ] Void of grace; 
wicked; hopeleſly corrupt; "abandoned. 
This grace! man, for furtherance of his guile, 
Pid court the handmaid of my lady dear. Spenſer. 
Whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 
Will not ſo race. /5 be, to be ingrate. Shakeſpeare. 
In all manner of prac! fs and hopeleſs charac- 
ters, ſome are loſt for want of advice, and others 
L' Iſtrange. 
Furniſh'd for offence, he croſs d the way, 
Bet w ixt the grace/e/s villain and his prey. Dryden. 
G Es. 1. . God graces for favour is ſeldom 
uſed in the ſingular. 
mand deliv” ry of her heart, 
Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 
And perſon up to his embraces. Hudibras. 


8 RA 


r. Wei, Latin. 


| Gra'ctLE. adj 
| Dit 7. 

GrvciLENT. adj. [ gracilcntns, Latin] Lean. 

h Di. 

GraclrliTy. 1. . [gracilitas, Latin. ] Slender- 
neſs ; ſmallneſs. 

GRA/CIOUS. adj. [ gracieux, French. ] 

1. Merciful; benevolent. 

Common ſenſe and reaſon. covld not hut tell 
them, that the good and gracious God could not be 
pleated, nor conſequently w e with any 
thing barbarous or cruel. South, 

To be good and grace, and a lover of Kknow- 
| ledge, are two of the moſt amiable things. 

Bur, net's Theory. 

2. Favourable ; kind. 

And the Lord was gracigus unto them, and had 
compaſſion on them. 2 Rings, xiil. 23. 

Unblam'd Ulyſſes' houſe, 
In which I finde receipt fo grac/vus. 
From now reveal 
A gracious beam of light; from now inſpire 

My tongue to ling, my hand to touch tlie ly 3 
"rar, 
3. Acceptable; favoured. s 
| DoRrine is much more profitable and graciaus by 
example than by rule. Spenſer. 

He made us gracious before the kings of Per- 
ſia, ſo that they gave us food. 1 J. ſave as, viii. 80. 

Goring, who was now general of the horſe, 


Che fam. 


| was no more 'gr@cix to prince Rupert than Wil- 


liam had been. Clarendon. 

4- Virtuous ; good. 

Kings are no leſs unhappy, their iſſue not being 
gracgus, than they are in loſing them when they 
have approved their virtues. 
5. Excellent. Obſolete. 
The grievous abuſe which hath been of councils, 
ſhould rather cauſe men to ſtudy how ſo gracizzs 
a thing may again be reduced to that firlt perfec- 
tion. Hooker. 
6. Graceful ; becoming. Obſolete. 

Our women's names are more gracias than their 
Rutilia, that is, red head. Coumden.' 
GRA CHs Lx. adv. [from graciaut. 
1. Kindly ; with kind condeſcenſion. 
His te!timony he gracio y confirmed, that it 
was the beſt of all my tragedies. Dryden. 
He heard my vous, and gracioufly decreed 
My grounds to be reſtor'd, my former flocks to 

feed. Dryden. 
If her majeſty would but grac:oyly be pleaſed 
tothink a hardſhip of this nature worthy her royal 
conſideration. Sift. 
= In a a pleaſing manner. 
GrxclovsxEss. . . [from gracicus.] 
. Kind condeſcenſion. | 
The graciaaſneſ and temper of this anſwer made 
no impreſſion on them. Clarendon. 
. Pleaſing manner. 
GRAbA “T IOR. 2. . [gredation, French ; ; gradus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Regular progreſs from one degree 80 another. 
The deſire of more and more riſes by a natural 
gradation to moſt, and after tliat to all. L Eftrange. 
2. Regular advance ſtep by ſep. 
From thence 
zy cold grad tian, and well balanc'd form, 
We ſhall proceed with Angelo. 

Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
The pſalmiſt very elegantly expreſſeth to us the 
ſeveral gradiiti is by which men. at laſt come to this 
horrid degree of impiety. T iliotjon. | 
3. Order; ſequence ; ſeries. 
*T is the curſe of ſervice; 

Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
Not, as of old, g, ad.tion, where each ſecond 
Stood heir to ti firit. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
4. Regular proceſs of argument. 
Certain it is, by a direct gradatio of conſequen- 
ces from this principle of merit, that the obligation 
to gratitude flows from, and is enjoined by, the 
firſt diftates of nature. South. 
GraDaToRY. . ſ. [gradu:, Latin,] Steps from 
the cloiſters into the church. - Ainſworth, 


GRA'DIENT. adj. co Latin.) Walking ; : 
moving by mo 


Shakeſp. Wint. Tak. 


bed a Knight, did good ſervice. 


likewi 


faſtened in a Wall. 


G RA 


Aan thoſe gradient automata, that iron Cpiter 
15 eſpecially remarkable, which, being but of ip 
ordinary bignets, did creep up and down as it 
had been alive. 

GRA'DUAL. aq. [ praduc!, 


* 2 15 . 
Fr ench.) | Proc eng. 


| ing by degrees; advancing ſtep by ſtep ; front one 


ſtage to another. | 
Nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradi li fe, 
Of growth, ſenſe, reaſon, "all ſumm'd up in my. 
Miter, 
Men till ſuppoſe a grad natural progreſs; o 


thould grow greater, till at length, by many ſens 


and accents they come to be at greateit. Such, 
GrxvuAL. u. ſ. [ gradus, Latin.] An order cf 
ſteps. 


Before the grad«al proſtrate they ador'd, 
The pavement kiſs'd, and thus the faint implar', 
Thats 
GAD LIT v. 4. . [from gradual.] Regnle 


| progreſſion. | 


This ſome aſcribe unto the mixture of the ele. 
ments, others to the gradua/ty of opacity and light. 


GRA'DUALLY, adv. | from gradua!.] 
I. By degrees; in regular progreſſion. | 
When the moon paſſes over the fixed ſtars, and 
eclipſes them, your light yaniſhes : not gradua:'y, 
like that of the planets, but all at once. 
Newton"; (pt . 
The author of our being weans us gradual; 
from our ſoneneſs of life the nearer we proach 
towards the end of it. Sevir? 
Human creatures are ahle to 1 air of much 
greater denſity in diving, and of much leſs upon 
the tops of mountains, provided the changes be 
made graduatly. A bull 
2. In degree. 
Human reaſon doth not only graduaily, but pe- 
cifically differ from the fantaſtick reaſon of bruts, 
(row, 
To GRA!DUATE. 2. a. [graduer, French; 
dus, Latin.) 
1. To dignify with a degree in the uniyerſity. , 
John Tregonwel, graduated a doctor, and dub. 
Carew*s Survey. 
Coucerning columns and their adjuncts, arclu- 


| teas make ſuch a noiſe, as if the terms of arclu- 


traves, frizes, and cornices, were 1 to gra- 
duate a maſter of this art. 4 Mot 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked where the Wirts ftood 
at the ſevereſt cold and greateſt heat, and accord- 
ing to theſe obſervations he 3 his thermo- 
meters. Dran. 

3. To raiſe to a higher place in the ſcale ol me- 
tals : a chemical term. 

The tincture was capable to tranſmute or gra- 
duate as much ſilver as equalled in weight that gold. 
JETS 8 Beyle, 
4. To heighten ; to improve. 
Not only vitriol is a cauſe of blackneſs, but the 
ſalts of natural bodies; and dyers advance and 
graduate their oh ack with ſalts. 

Bi men's Vulgar Errours, 
GAD E. u. . [gradue, French; from ge- 
dus, Latin.] A man dignified with an academical 
degree. 

Of graduot-; I diſlike the learned rout, 

And chuſe a female doctor for the gout. PBranfor, 

GRrapuAa'TloN, 1. . [ graduation, French; from 
gr aduate N 
be Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion of degrees. 
The graduation of the parts of the univerſe 1s 

i neceſſary to the perfection of the OR 
5 
2. Improvement; exaltation of qualities. 
Of greater repugnancy unto reaſon is that which 
ne deli ers concerning its graduotion, that heated in 
fire, and often extingwſhed in oyl of mars or iron, 
the loadſtone acquires an ability to W a nail 
ad. 
3. The act of conferring academical degrees. 
GRAFT, . . A ditch; a moat. See Grave. 


Though tlie fortifications were not regular, _o 
l 


things ; as, that, from great, things aud perſon; 
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in which the infition is made. 


G R A 
the walls were good, and the gr broad and deep. 
( lirendon. 

Grare. 13. ,. [greffe, French.] A ſmall 

Gaar r. f branch inſerted into the ſtock of 
another tree, and nouriſhed by its ſap, but bear- 
ing its own fruit; a young cy non 

God gave unto man all kind of ſeeds and graf. 
of life; as the vegetative life of plants, the ſenſu- 
al of beaſts, the rational of man, and the intellec- 
tual of angels. Raleigb. 

It is likely, that as in fruit-trees the graft 
maketh a greater fruit, ſo in trees that bear no 
fruit it will make the greater leaves. 

| | Bacm's Natural Hiſtory. 

'Tis uſual now an inmate graff to ſee | 
With infolence invade a foreign tree. Dryd. Vng. 

If you cover the top with clay and horſe-dung, 
in the ſame manner as you do a graf?, it will help 
to heal the ſooner. Mortimer. 

Now the cleft rind inſerted graffi receives, 

And yields an offspring more than nature gives. 

Pope. 

- 5 Þ ». a. [ greffer, French. ] 

1. To inſert a cynon or branch of one tree into 
the ſtock of another. | 

His growth is but a wild and fruitleſs plant ; 

Il cut his barren branches tothe ſtock, 

And graſt you on to bear. 
With his pruning hook disjoin 

Unbearing branches from their head, 

And g/ aft more happy in their ſtead. Dryden. 
2. To propagate by inſertion or inoculation. 
Now let me graff my pears, and prune the vine. 
| | Dryden. 

3. to inſert into a place or body to which it did 
not originally belong. 

And they alfo, if they bide not ſtill in unbelief, 
ſhall be graßed in; for God is able to graf them 
in again. Romans. 

Theſe are th' Italian names which fate will join 
With ours, and graff upon the Trojan line. 

Dryden's AMneid. 

4. To impregnate with an adſcitious branch. 

We've ſome old crab-trees here at home, that 

will not | 

Be graſted to your reliſh. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs; 

Her royal ſtock graft with ignoble plants. 

: Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

5. To join one thing fo as to receive ſupport 
from another. 

This reſolution againſt any peace with Spain 
is a new incident grafted upon the original 
quarrel, by the intrigues of a faction among us. 

| : Swift. 

May one kind grave unite each hapleſs name, 
And gift my love immortal on thy fame. Pope. 
70 GRA. v. . To practice inſit ion. 

In March is good grafſing the ſkilful do know, 
do long as the wind in the Eaſt do not blow- 
From moon being changed, till paſt be the prime, 
For 2-afing and cropping is very good time. Tifſer. 

To have fruit in greater plenty the way is to 
g, nut only upon young ſtecks, but upon di- 
vers boughs of an old tree; for they will bear 
gre.t numbers of fruit; whereas, if you graft but 
upon one ſtock, the tree car bear but feu. Bacon. 

GNF TER. u. . ¶ from groff or graft. ] One who 
propagates fruit by grafting. | 

I am informed, by the trials of the moſt ſkilful 
* of theſe parts, that a man ſhall ſeldom fail 
of having cherries borne by his graft the ſame year 
Ewelyn. 

G«art. u. . [from grd., Fr.] Small particles 
of any kind. 

Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was, 

And lying down upon the ſandy g, 

Drank of the ſtream as clear as cryſtal glaſs. Sfen. 
GRAIN. . /. [ graine, French; granum, Latin; 

Cane, Italian, has all the following ſignifica- 

tions. | 

I. A fingle ſeed of corn. 

Look into the ſeeds of time, 


not. 8 babeſpeare. 


the ſacred ſcience of theology. 


G R A 2 


His reafons are as two grams of wheat hid in 
two buſhels of chaff. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, ſlay ing, pent to linger 
But with a gran a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 
Wh Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 
Many of the ears being fix inches long, had ſix- 
ty grains in them, and none leſs than forty, Mort. 
2. Corn. 
As it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. 
Shak. ſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Pales no longer ſwell'd the teeming grain, 
Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain. Dryd. Paſt. 
*Tis a rich ſoil, I grant you; but oftner covered 
with weeds than grain, CUlier on Fame. 
3. The ſeed of any fruit. 
4. Any minute particle; any ſingle body. 
Thou exiſt'ſt on many thouſand grains 
That iſſue out of duſt. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
By intelligence 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We ſee each gr.in of gravel, Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
5. The ſmalleſt weight, of which in phyſick 
twenty make a ſcruple, andin Troy weight twenty 
four make a pennyweight ; a grain ſo named be- 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | cauſe it is ſuppoſed of equal weight with a grain 


of corn. 

Unity is a precious diamond, whoſe grains as 
they double, twice double in their value. Ho/yday. 

They began at a known body, a barley-corn, 
the weight whereof is therefore called a grain; 
which ariſeth, being multiplied, to ſcruples, 
drachms, ounces and pounds. Holder. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 
weighing ſeverally ſeven drachms, in the air ; the 
balance in the water weighing only four drachms 
and forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight in 
the air two drachms and nineteen grains : the ba- 
lance kept the ſame depth in the water. Bacon. 

His brain 
 Outweigh'd his rage but half a grain. Hudibras. 

6. Any thing proverbially ſmall. 

For the whole world before thee is as a little 
grain of the balance. Wiſd. xi. 22. 

It is a ſincerely pliable, duRile temper, that neg- 
lets not to make uſe of any grain of grace. Ham. 

The ungrateful perſon lives to himſelf, and ſub- 
fiſts by the good nature of others, of which he 
himſelf has not the leaſt grar. South, 

7. Graix of Allawance, Something indulged or 
remitted ; ſomething above or under the exact 
weight. 

He, whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with 
grains of allywance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 
and forgiving. Addiſan. 

I would always give ſome grains of allowance to 
Wuts on the Mind. 

8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or other 
fibrous matter. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
Infe& the found pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 
Shakeſpeare. 


9. The body of the wood as modified by the |, 


fibres. 

The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, aud linden of a ſofter gui. Dryden. 

Iv. The body conſidered with reſpect to the 
form or direction of the conſtituent particles. 

The tooth of a ſea-horſe, in the midſt of the 
ſolider parts, contains a curdled grain not to be 
found in ivory. 

Stones of a conſtitution ſo compact, and a grain 
ſo fine, that they bear a fine poliſh. Hood ard. 

11. Died or ſtained ſubſtance. _ p 

How the red roſes fluih up in her checks, 

And the pure ſnow with goodly vermil ſtain, 


Like crimſon dy'd in gram. Spenſer. 
Over tus lucid arms | 

A military veſt of purple flow'd, 

Livelier than melibzan, or the gain 

Of farra, worn by Kings and heroes old. Million. 


And ſay which grein Will grow, and which will 


Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 


:+ * 


Brown. | 
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All in a robe of darkeſt gram, © N 
Flowing with majeſtick train. Milton" 
The third, his feet a ' 2&7 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, + 
Sky-tinctur'd grain AL Parade Lofts 
12. Temper; diſpoſition; inclination ; humour 
from the direction of fibres. | 
Your minds, preoccupied with what 
You rather muſt do than with what you ſhould do, 
Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul. 


Shak peur e. 
Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, 4 
I ſee, to argue gainſt the grain. Hudi bras. 


Old clients, weary'd out with fruitleſs care, 
Diſmiſs their hopes of eating, and deſpair ; 
Though much againſt the grain, forc'd to retire, © 
Buy roots for ſupper, and provide a fire. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

T3. The art; the bottom. 

The one being tractable and mild, the other 
Riff and impatient of a ſuperior, they lived but 
in cunning concord, as brothers glued together, 
but not united in grain. Hayward. 

14. The form of a ſurface with regard to rough - 
neſs and ſmoothneſs. 

The ſmaller the particles of cutting ſubſtances 
are, the ſmaller will be the ſcratches by which 
they continually fret and wear away the glaſs util 
it be poliſhed ; but be they neyer ſo ſmall, they. 
can wear away the glaſs no otherwiſe than by 
grating and ſcratching it, and breaking the pro- 
tuberances ; and therefore poliſh it no otherwiſe 
than by breaking its roughneſs to a very fine grain, 
ſo that the ſcratches and frettings of the ſurface 
become too ſmall to be viſible. Newton's Optics. 

GRIN ED. adj, | from grain.] Rough; made 
leſs ſmooth. = 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In ſap conſuming Winter's drizzled ſnow, 

Yet hath my night of life ſome memory. Shak:ſp. 

GRAINS. 72. ſ. [without a ſingular. ] The huſks 
of malt exhauſted in brewing. 

Give them grains their fill, f 
Huſks, draff, to drink and ſwill. ; 

Ben Fohnſon's New Inn. 

Graixs of Paradiſe. n. /. \cardanmomumy Latin. 
An Indian ſpice. 

GRA IN v. adj. | from grain. ] 

1. Full of corn. 

2. Full of grains or kernels. 

GRAME'RCY. inter j. [contratted from grant n 
mercy. ] An obſolete expreſſion of ſurpriſe. 

Gramercy, fir, ſaid he; but mote 1 weet 
What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue ? Sp-n/ers 

Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what's the news ? 

Shakeſpeare. 

Gramrxzouvs. adj. graminaus, Latin-] Grafly. 
Cramineous plants are ſuch as have a long leaf with- 
out a footſtalk. _ 4 

GRAMINIyOROUS. adj. [ gi amen and vero, Latin.] 
Graſs-eating; living upon gras. | 

The ancients were verſed chiefly in the diſſection 
of brutes, among which the graminivorous Kind 
have a party- coloured choroides. Sbarp's Surgery. 

GRAMMAR. . J. | grammaire, French; gram- 
matica, Latin; yeuapadiun. ] ; | 
1. The ſcience of ſpeaking correctly; the art 
which teaches the relations of words to each 
other. 

To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of the 
tongues, and then as a rhetorician to make all their 
graces ſerve his eloquence. Fell, 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will 
not allow to ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. 

| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Men, ſpeaking language according to the gram- 
mor rules of that language, do yet ſpeak impro- 
perly of things. | Lace. 

2. Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech ; ſpeech ac- 
cording to grammar. | 

Varium & nndabile ſemper femina, is the ſharpeſt 
ſatire that ever was made on woman; for the ad- 
jectives are neuter, and animal mult be underſtood 
to make them grammar. Dryden. 

3. The book that treats of the various relations 


of words to one another. 
5 E 
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 Imall variegations like grains. 


GRA 

GNA NNUAR School. n. ſ. A ſchoos n which the 
learned languages are grammatically taught. 

Thou hait moſt traiterouſly corrupted the youth 
of the realm in erecting a grun coul. 

Sbakeſpeares Hem y VI. 

The ordinary way of learning 2 in a gram- 
in ar ſche 1 cannot encourage. Locke, 

Gramva/rIan. . fe [grammaiien, Fr. from 
grammar.) One who teaches grammar; a philo- 
loger. 


Many diſputes the ambiguous nature of letters | 


Hath created among the grammars... 
Holders I lements of Speccb. 

T hey who have called him the torture of granm- 
”winns, might alſo have called him the plague ot 
tranſlators. Dryden. 

GRrRaMMa'TICAL. adj. [ grammatical, Fr. grammi- 
titus, Latin. | 

1. Belonging to grammar. 

The beauty of virtue ſtill being ſer before their 
eyes, and that taught them with far more diligent 
care than grammatical rules. Sidney 

I ſhall take the number of conſonants, not fr — 
the granmmnatical alphabets of any language, but 
from the diverſity of ſounds framed by fingle ar- 
ticulations with appulſe. 

2. Taught by grammar. 

They ſeldom know more than the grammatical 
conſtruction, unleſs born with a poetical genius. 

Dryden's Dufreſuoy. 

GrRAMMA'TICALLY. adv. [from grammatical. ] | 
According to the rules or ſcience of grammar. 

When a ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into the nouns, 
the verbs, pronouns, adverbs, and other particles 
of ſpeech which compoſe it, then it is ſaid to be 
analyſed grammatically. — alis. 

As grammar teacheth us to ſpeak properly, ſo 
it is the part of rhetorick to inſtruct how to do it 
elegantly, by adding beguty to that language that 
before was naked and grammatically true. 

Baker on Learning. 

GRAMMATICA'STER. a. .. | Latin. ] A mean 
verbal pedant; a low grammarian. 

I have not vexed language with the doubts, the 
remark, and eternal triflings of the French gram- 
matica 177 7 : Rymer. 

Gx LE. . /. A crab-fiſh. Ainſworth. 

Gra Mus. z. /. A large fiſh of the cetaceous 
Kind. 

Gra'narrv. n. /. [ granarium, Latin.] A ſtore- 
houſe for threſhing corn. 

Ants, by their labour and induſtry, contrive 
that corn will keep as dry in their neſts as in our 
gr anaries, Addiſon. 

| The naked nations cloath, 
And be th' exhauſtleſs granary of a world. 


Thomſon's Spring. 


Gra/xATE. . /. [from grazum, Latin. | A kind 
of marble ſo called, becauſe it is marked with 


NITE. 
GRAND. adj. [grand, French; grandis, Lat.) 
7, Great; illuſtrious ; high in power or dignity. 
God had planted, that is, made to grow the 

trees of life and Knowledge, plants only proper 

and becoming the paradife and garden of ſo gran! 

2 Lord. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
2. Great ; ſplendid ; magnificent. 

A voice has flown 
To re-enflame a grand deſign. 
3. Principal; chief. 
Wh: it cauſe 

Moy'd our grand parents, in that happy Rate, 

Favour'd of heav'n ſo highly, to fall off 

From their Creator. Milton. 
4. Eminent; ſuperior; very frequently in an 

111 ſenſe. 

Our -an foe, Satan. Milton. 
So clumb this firſt grand thief into God's fold, 
Milton. 
g. Noble; ſublime! lofty; conceived or ex- 
preſſed with great dignity. 
6. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of con- 
fanguinity. 
Gra/nvam. n. ſ. [grand and dam or dame. 


7 ang. 


1. Grandmother ; my father's or mother's mo- | 


ther, 


Holder. 


Otherwiſe GRA- 


. 
| G RA 
0 I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam and as chaſte 
As may be in the world. 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cręſſida. 

We have our forefathers and great grand imes all 
before us, as they were in Chaucer's days. Dryden. 

Thy tygreſs heart belies thy angel face: 
Too well thou ſhew'ſt thy pedigree from ſtone ; 


Thy grandame” s was the firſt by Pyrrha thrown. 
D, you 


2. Ar. old withered woman. 
The women 


And to the g las hag adjudg'd the night. Dry. 


or daughter of my ſoa or daughter; one in the 
ſecond degree of deſcent. 
Auguſtus Cæſar, out of indignation againſt his 


that they were not his ſeed, but impoſthumes 
broken from him. : Bacon. 
Theſe hymns may work on future wits, and ſo 
May great grandch:/dr2n of thy praiſes grow. Donne. 
He hoped his majeſty did believe, that he would 
never make the leaſt ſcruple to obey the grand- 
child of king James. Clarendon. 
Fair daughter, and thou ſon and grandchild both 


He. *ſcaping, with his gods and reliques fled, 
And tow'rds the ſhore his little grandchild led. 


Gra/NDAUCHTER. . .. [prand and daughter. 
The daughter of a ſon or daughter. 

Graxve's u. fe. ¶ grand, French; grandis, Lat.) 
A man of great rank, power or dignity. | 

They had ſome ſharper and ſome milder dif- 
ferences, which might eaſily happen in ſuch an 
interview of grandees, both vehement on the parts 
which they ſwayed. Motton. 

When a prince or grandee manifeſts a liking to 
ſuch a thing, men generally ſet about to make 
themſelves confiderable for ſuch things. South. 

Some parts of the Spaniſh monarchy are rather 
for ornament than ſtrength : they furniſh out vice- 
royalties for the grandzes, and poſts of honour for 
the noble families. Anddiſon. 

GRAN DT/NY ITV. 1. . [from grandevas, Latin.) 
Great age; length of life. Dick. 

GRAN DE“ Vous. adj. [ granderwus, Latin. ] Long 
lived ; of great 27 c : Diet. 

Gra/NDEUR. u. . [French.] ] 

State; ſplendour of appearance; magnifi- 
cence. 

As a magiſtrate or great officer, he locks him- 
ſelf from all approaches by the multiplied forma- 
lities of attendance, by the diftance of ceremony 


2. Elevation of ſentiment, language, or mien. 

Grna/NDFATHER. n. /. [grand and father.) The | 
father of my father or mother; the next above my 
father or mother in the ſcale of aſcent. 

One was ſaying that his great grandfather, and 
orand{ather, and father died” at ſea: ſaid another, 
that heard him, an' IT were as you, I would never 
come at ſea, Why, ſaith he, where did your 
great grandfather, and grandfather, and father die? 
He anſwered, where but in their beds? He an- 
ſwered, an' I were as you, I would never come 
in bed. Bacon. 

Our grandchildren will ſee a few rags hung up 
in Weſtminſter-hall, which coſt an hundred mil- 
lions, whereof they are paying the arrears, and 
boaſt that their grandfathers were nich and great. 


| e 
GRAND R. adj. [grandi] and facio, Latin.) 
Making great. Dt. 


Gr is DINOUS. ad. [grando, Latin. ] Fall of hail; 
confi ſting of hail. Dis. 

GRA/NDI1 
neſs; grandeur ; magnificence. An old word. 

Our pocts excel in grandity and gravity, ſmooth- 
neſs and property, in quicknefs and briefnels. 

Camden's Remains. 

Gra'xDpMOTHER. . ſ. [grand and mother. | The 
{ather's or mother's mother. 

Thy g andiotber Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 


; 1. Tum. i. 5. 


Cry'd, one and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right, 
Gia/SDcHl ln, u. . [grand and child. } The ſon | 


daughters and Agrippa his grandchi/d, would ſay | | 


Milton. 


Denham. 


and grandeur. South, 


x. n. ſ. [from grandis, Lat in. Great- 


G RA 
Gna/nDsIRE, 1. 


. {grand and Are. ] 
r. Grandfather. 


Think'ſt thou, that I will leave my kingly throng 

Wherein my grand/ire and my father fat ? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Thy grend/ire, and his brother, to whom fame 
Gave, f. om two conquer'd parts o' th' w orld, 
their name. Denhun, 

The wreaths his g/ andfire knew to reap 
By active toil and military ſweat. Pig. 
2. Any anceſtor, poetically. 

Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood i is warm 

within, 
Sit like his g! 'andſire cut in alabaſter ? 
Shakeſpeare's Merch b. of Ver 

Above the portal, carv'd in cedar wood, 

Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike grand T7 
ſtood. Dryer, 

So mimick ancient wits at beſt, 

As apes our grandſires in their doublets dreſt. 
2 90e. 

Gra/xnsoN. 1. /. [grand and ſon.] The ſon of a 
ſon or dolor: | 

Almighty ſove augment your wealthy ſtore, 

Give much to you, and to his grandſuns more. 

Didier 

Grandfathers in prix ate families are not much 
obſerved to have great influence on their grandſon, 
and, I believe, they have much leſs among princes, 

Serift, 

GRANGE. . . [grangr, French.] A i 
generally a farm with a houſe at a Auen from 
neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an un- 
lucky old grange, would needs ſell it; and, to draw 
buyers, proclaimed the virtues of it : nothing ever 
thrived on it, faith he; the trees were all blaſted, 
the' ſwine died of the meaſles, the cattle of the 
murrain, and the ſheep of the rot ; nothing was 
ever reared there, not a duckling or a gooſe, 


Ben Jon ſon Di cor. 
At the moated a reſides this dejected 
Mariana. Shakeſpeare, 


The looſe unletter'd hinds, © 
When for their teeming flocks and granges full 
In wanton dance they praiſe the bounteous Pan. 


If the church was of their own foundation, they 
might chuſe, the incumbent being once dead, w 8 
ther they would put any other therein; unle 


perhaps, the ſaid church had people eee 


it; for then they muſt ſtill maintain a curate: and 


GRANITE. 1. ſ. granit, French, from geanu, 
Lat. becauſe conſiſting as it were of grains, or 
ſmall. diſtinct particles. A ſtone compoſed of 
ſeparate and very large concretions, ru: 'ely com- 
pacted together; of great hardneſs, giving fre 
with ſteel ; not fermenting with acids, and im per- 
fectly calcinable i in a great fire. The hard white 
granite with black ſpots, commonly called moor- 
ſtone, forms a very firm, and though rude, yet 
beautifully variegated maſs. It is found in im- 
menſe ſtrata in Ireland, but not uſed there. In 
Cornwal it is found in prodigious maſſes, and 
brought to London, for the ſteps of publick build- 
ings. Hard red granite, variegated with black 
and white, now called oriental granite, is valuable 
for its extreme hardneſs and beauty, and capable of 
a moſt elegant poliſh. þ Hill on F'offils. 

Alabaſter, marble of divers colours, both fim- 
ple and mixed, the opulites, porphyry, and the gu- 
nite. Winds: us. 
There are ſtil great pillars of granite, and other 
fragments of this ancient temple. -{{diſn an Ituly. 

Gnaxt/vorots. adj. [granim and voro, L Latin.] 
Eating grain; living upon grain. 

(712 ;vorous bir ds, as a crane, upon the firſt peck 
of their bills, can diftinguiſh the qualities of hard 
hodies, which the ſenſe "of men diſcerns not witl.- 
out maltication. Brown, 

Panick atfords a ſoft lot nouriſhment, 
both for granivorous birds and mankind. 

Artuthzot on Aliments. 


Only uſed in burleſque works, 


3 


Nititen, 


of this ſort were their granges and priories. . 


Gra'xxam. ». /. [for grondam.] Grandmother. , 
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Ofc my kind gr nnam told me, Tim, take 
| warning. Gay. 
T, GRANT. v. a. [from garantir, French, Ju- 
mus and Skinner ; perhaps, as Minſbe u thinks, from 
gratoito, or rather from gretia or gratificor. | 
1. To admit that which is not yet proved; to 
allow ; to yield; to concede. DE: El 


They gather out of Scripture general rules to be | 


followed in making laws; and ſo, in eilect, they 
plaialy grant, that we ourſelves may lawſully make 
laws for the church. _ Hecker, 
I take it for granted, that though the Greek word 
which we tranſlate ſaints, be in itſelf as applicable 
to things as perſons ; yet in this article it ſigniſieth 
not holy things, but holy ones. Pearſon. 
Grant that the fates have firm'd, by their decree, 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dryden's ZEneid. 
Suppoſe, which yet I grant not, thy deſire 
A moment elder than my rival fire, 
Can chance of ſeeing firſt thy title prove ? Dryden: 
If he be one indifferent as to the preſent rebel- 
lion, they may take it for granted his complaint 
is the rage of a diſappointed man. 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
2. To beſtow ſomething which cannot be 
claimed of right. | 
The God of Ifrael grant thee thy petition that 
thou haſt aſked of him. I Sam, xvii. 
Then hath God alſo to the Gentiles granted re- 
Acts xili. 18. 
Didſt thou not kill this king? 
| I grant ye. | 
—Do'ſt grant me, hedgehog ? then grant me too, 
Thou may'ſt be damned for that wicked deed. 
; Shak-ſpeare's Richard III. 
fle heard, and granted halt his prayer; 
The reſt the winds diſpers'd. Pope. 
GRAN T. z. . |fram the verb.] 
1, The act of granting or beſtowing. 
2. The thing granted; a gift; a boon. 
Courtiers juſtle for a grant, 
And when they break their friendſhip plead 
their want. 


cannot aptly be paſſed or conyeyed by word only; 
as rent, reverſions, ſervices, advowſons in groſs, 


common in groſs, tithes, &c. or made by ſuch per- 


ſons as cannot give but by deed, as the king, and 


all bodies politick ; which differences be often in 


ſpeech neglected, and then is taken generally for 
every gift whatſoever, made of any thing by any 
perſon ; and he that granteth is named the grantor, 
and he to whom it is made the grantee. A thing 
is ſaid to be in grant which cannot be atligned with- 
out deed, | Corel, 
All the land is the queen's, unleſs there be ſome 


grant of any part thercof, to bs thewed from her 


majeſty. | Spenſer, 

Not only the laws of this kingdom, Hut of other 
places, and the Roman laws, provide that the 
prince ſhould not be deceived in his giants. 

| Duaaven in. 

4. Conceſſion; admiſſion of ſomething in diſ- 
pute. 

But of this ſo large a grant, we are content not 
to take advantage. Hooker. 
This gyant deſtroys all you have urg'd before. 
Dr yd n. 

GRAN TABLE. adj. {from grant. ] That which 
may he granted. 

The office of the biſhop's chancellor was grant- 
able for life. : Sylife's Parergen. 

GearTr'r. u. ſ. ¶ from grant. ] He to whom any 
grant is made. 

To ſmooth the way for popery in Mary's time, 
tho graxtzes were confirmed by the pope in the 
pPotteition of the abby-lands. Swife. 

GN ro. 1. . | from g/ ant.] He by whom a 
grant 1; made. 

A depleoguorebie ſhall not be granted under pain 
of ſuſpenſion of the 27 aαν from the execution of 
his office. 5 W liſte. 

GeANULARY, adj. [from granule.] Small and 
compact; reſembling a ſmall grain or ſeed. 

Small-coal, with ſulphur and nitre, proportion- 


ably Mixed, tempered, and ſy:med into granulin y 


Dryden. 
3. In law.] A gift in writing of ſuch a thing as | 


to tugg or grapple, and to cloſe. 


GRA 


bodies, do make up that powder which is uſed for 


guns. Brown's V ulgaer Errours. 

70 GRA/NULATE. v. ». ſpramder, Fr. from 
granum, Latin. ] To be formed into ſmall grains. 

The juice of grapes, inſpiſiated by heat, ane 
into ſugar. | : Spratt. 

To GRANULATE. v., a. | 

1. To break into ſrygall maſſes or granules. 

2. To raiſ into ſmall aſperities. 

I have obſerved, in many birds, the gullet, be- 
fore its entrance into the gizzard, to be much di- 
lated, and thick ſet, or as it were erated with a 
multitude of glandules, each whereof was pro- 
vided with its excretory veſſel. Ray. 

GRANULA'TION. #. f, [granulaticn, French, from 
granulute. ] 

I. The act of pouring melted metal into cold 
water, ſo 25 it may granulate or congeal into ſmall 
grains: it is generally done through a colander, or 
a birchen broom. Gunpowder and ſome ſalts are 
likewiſe ſaid to be granulated, from their reſem- 
blance to grain or ſeed. Quincy. 

2. The act of ſhooting or breaking in ſmall 
maſſes. 

Tents in wounds, by reſiſting the growth of the 
little gramlations of the fleſh, in proceſs of time 
harden them, and in that manner produce a fiſtula. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

GRA/NULE. ». /. [from granum, Latin.) A 

ſmall compact particle. 


eye did ſee but a green powder, the aſſiſted eye 
could diſcern particular granules, ſome blue, and 
ſome yellow. Boyle an Colours, 

GRAN Los. adj. [ from granule. ] Full of little 
grains. 2 

GRAPE. . /. | grappe, French; krappr, Dutch. ] 
The fruit of the vine, growing in cluſters ; the 
fruit from which wine is exprelled. 


ſhalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard ; 
thou ſhalt leave them for the poor and ſtranger. 


Levit, xix. 10. 


Anacreon, for thy ſake 
I of the grape no mention make; 
Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 
Curſed plant, I loy'd thee well. Conley. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
GRAPE Hyacinth, or GRAPE Flower. n. ſ. A 
flower. 
GrA'PESTONE. u. ſ. [grape and ffone.] The 
ſtone or ſeed contained in the grape. 
When obedient nature knows his will, 
A fly, a grapeſtone, or a hair can kill. Prior. 
GRA'PHICAL. adj, [yww.] Well delineated, 
Write with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or the 
like, when the fruit or trees are young ; for as 
they grow, ſo the letters will grow more large and 
graphical. 
GrA'PHICALLY adv. [from graphical.] In a 
pictureſque manner ; with good deſcription or de- 
lineation. : 
The hy ena odorata, or civet cat, is delivered and 
graphically deſcribed. by Caſtellus. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Gra/PNEL. 1. ſ. [grapin, French.] 
1. A ſmall anchor belonging to a little veſſel. 
2. A grappling iron with which in fight one 
ſhip faſtens on another. 
To GRA'PPLE. v. n. | grabbelin, Dutch; krap- 
peln, German.) 
1. To contend by ſeizing each other, as wreſ- 
tlers. = 
They muſt be alſo practiſed in all the locks and 
gripes of wreſtling, as need may often be in fight 
Alilton. 
Living virtue, all atchievements paſt, 
Meets envy, ſtill to grapple with at laſt. Mullis. 
Does he think that he can grapple with divine 
vengeance, and endure the everlaſting burnings ? 


Antzus here and ſtern Alcides ftrive, 
And both the grappling ſtatues ſeem to live. 


With an excellent microſcope, where the naked 


And thou ſhalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 


Bacen's Natural Iliſſory. 


South, | 


GA 


2. To conteſt in clofe fight. . : 

I'll in my ſtandard bear the arms of Yerk, 
To yr:pple with the houſe of Lancaſter. 

Shak-fprare'; Femy VE. 
Sometimes, from fighting ſquadrons of cach 
tleet, | 
Two gr.1ppliyg Ætuas on the ocean ment, 
And Engiyh tires with Belgian flames contend. 
D * don: * 
To GRAPBPI E. . 4. 
1. To faſten; to fix; to join indiſſolubſy. Now 
obſolete. 
Grappl: your minds to ſternage of the navy, 
And leave your England as dead raidmght ſtill. 
Shak. [tra os Henry Ve 
That buſineſs 
Grappl:s you to the heart and love of us. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

2. To ſeize; to lay faſt hold ol. : 

For Hippagines, veſlels for the tranſporting of 
horſe, we are indebted to the Salaminians ; for 
grappling hooks to Anacharſis. ieylyns 

GSA LR. . ſ. [from the verb.) 

1. Conteſt hand to hand, in which the coniba- 
tants ſeize each other ; the wreſtlers hold. 

As when earth's ſon, Antzus ſtrove 
With Jove's Alcides, and, oft foil'd, ſtill rofe 
Freſh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttled at length in th' air, expir d and fell. 

Milton. 

Or did his genius 
Know mine the ſtronger demon, fear'd the grapple, 
And, looking round him, found this nook of fate, 
To ſkulk behind my ſword. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

2. Cloſe fight. . » 

In the grapp.e I boarded them; on the inſtant 
they got clear of our ſhip, ſo I alone became their 
priſoner. . Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

3. Iron inſtrument by which one ſhip faſtens 
on another. 

But Cymon ſoon his crooked grapples caſt, 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac'd. 

Dryden. 

Gra'ePLEMENT. 7. ſ. [from graphle.] Cloſe. 
fight ; hoſtile embrace. Not in uſe. : 

They catching hold of him, as down he lent, 
Him backward overthrew, and down him ftay'd 
With their rude hands and grieſly n, 5 

ner. 


P. 
Gra'snoPPER. u. ſ. [groſs and hop.] A ſmall. 
inſe& that hops in the ſummer: graſs. The cicada 
of the Latins is often by the poets tranſlated graſ- 
hopper, but improperly. 8 
er wazgon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs, 
The cover of the wings of graſhoppers. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Graſhoppers eat up the green of whole countries. 
Bacon. 
Where filver lakes with verdaut ſhadows 
c.rxovn'd, BEST . 
Diſperſe a grateful chilneſs all around; 
The graſbopper avoids th' untainted air, 
Nor in the midſt of Summer ventures there. 
| Addi ſen. 
The women were of ſuch an 228 ſtature 
that we appeared as gra/Zoppers before them. , 
A i " oy Addi) wn"; Spectator. 
Gra's1ER. See GRAZIE R. | 
To GRASP. v. a. [ graſpaire, Italian. } 
1. To hold in the hand; to gripe. 
O fool that I am, that thought I could gra wa- 
ter and bind the wind. Sidney. 
In his right hand A 
Graſping ten thouſand thunders, which he ſent _ 
Before him, ſuch as in their ſouls infix'd 3 
Plagues. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Kings, by graſping more than they can hold, 
Firſt made their ſubjects, by oppreſſion, bold. 
Din bam. 
Doom, as they pleaſe, thy empire not to ſtand, 
I'll graſp thy ſceptre with my dying hand. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor + 
2. To ſeize ; to catch at. 
This graſping of the militia of the Kingdom into 
their own hands, was deſired the Summer before. 
: Clarendon, 
r or 


Addiſon. | 
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For what are men who gra(p at praiſe ſublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid ſtream of time 2 Tong. 
To GRasP, v. u. 
1. To catch; to endeayour to ſeize; to try at. 
So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires of men, 
that they will graſp at all, and can ferm no RON 
of perfect happineſs with leſs. | Sift. 
2. To ſtruggle; to ſtrive; to gr apple. Not 
now 1n uſe. 
See, his face is black, and full of blood; 
His hands abroad diſplay d, as one that g/. 2 
And tugg'd for life. Shak ſpeare's Henry VI. 
3- To gripe; to encroach. 
Like a miſer midſt his ſtore, 
Who grafps and grajps *till he can hold no more, 


Gravy. »./. [from the verb. 

2. The gripe or ſeizure of the hand. 
| Nor want in his gr2/p 

What ſeem'd both ſpear and ſhield. Aſilton. } 


This hand and ſword have been acquainted well; 


It would have come before into my grep, 
To kill the ravither, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


The left arm is a little defaced though one may 


ſee it held ſomething in its g afp formerlys 
Addiſon on Ttaly. 

2. Poſſeſſion ; hold. 

I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt 

For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's gra, 

And the rich Eaſt to bot. Shak: ſp. Macbeth. 

3. Power of ſeizing. 

Within the direful graſp 

Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage heat. Milton. 

They looked upon it as their owl, and had it 
even within their gra/p.. Clarendon. 

GRAS ER. n. /, {from graſp.] One that graſps, 
ſeizes, or catches at. 

GRASS. . {. [xnay, Saxon.) The common 
derbage of the field on which cattle feed; an herb 
with long narrow leaves. 

Ye are grown fat as the heifer at graſs, and bel- 


low as bulls. r.. l. 11. 


The beef being young, and only graſs fed, was 
thin, light, and moiſt, and not of a ſabſtance to 


dnndure the ſalt, Temple. 


You'll be no more your former you ; 
But for a blooming nymph will paſs, 


Juſt fifteen, coming Summer's graſs. Swift. 
GRraAss of Parnaſſus, n. f. [ parnafſi ay Latin. ] A 
plant. 


This plant is called parnaſſa, frond mount Par- 
naſſus, where it was ſuppoſed to grow ; and be- 
cauſe the cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of 
graſs, though the plant has no reſemblance to the 
graſs kind. Miller. 

To Grass. v. n. [from the noun. ] To breed 
graſs; to become paſture. | | 

Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 
With oats ye may ſow it, the ſooner to graſs, 
More ſoon to be paſture, to bring it to paſs. T . 

GRASS-PLOT. n./. [graſs and plot. ] A ſmall 
level covered with ſhort graſs. 

Here on this graſ;-plct in this very place, 


Come and ſport. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


The part of your garden next your houſe ſhould 


be a parterre for flowers, or gra/ſs-pliots bordered 


with flowers. Tenple. 
They are much valued by our modern planters 
10 adorn their walks and gr. Mortimer. 


GRASS-POLY. . . A ſpecies of Wil Low- 
IVORT.' 

GRra'sSINESS. n. /. [from grafſy.] The ſtate of 
abounding in graſs. 

GMs v. adj. | from graſs. | Covered with graſs ; 
abounding with graſs. 

Ne did he live the mountains bare unſeen, 
Nor the rank gra/ly fens delight untryſd- Spenſer. 

Rais'd of g. turf 


Their table was, and moſſy ſeats had round. All: 


The moft in fields, like herded beaſts, lie dow::, 
To deus oduoxious, on the graſſy floor. Dia dis. 

GRATE. 2. /. | crates, Latin. 

1. A partition made with bars vibes near to 


one another, or crofiing each other: ſuch as in 


cloyſters or priſons, 
I have gratcd upon my good fr iends for threc 


Dryde 1. 


| Ti infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 


1 


| made, 


which would leſs grate and diſturb them. 


Of Erebus. Milton's Paradi iſe 2 


G R A 
reprieves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim : 
or elſe you had look'd through the grates, like a 
geminy of baboons. Shakeſpeare. 
Out at a little grate his eyes he caſt 
Upon thoſe bord” ring hills, and open plain. Daniel. 
A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black-eyed 
veſtals, who are e cen to creep out at the 
grates. Addiſon. 
2. The range or bars within which fires are 


My dear is of opinion that an old faſhioned grate 
conſumes coals, but gives no heat. Spectator. 
be GRATE. v. a, |gratter, French.) 
- To rub or wear any thing by the attrition of 
a boneh body. | 
Thereat the fiend his gnaſhing tecth did grate. 
Spenſer. 
Blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities np, : * 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 


If the particles of the putty were not made to 
| ſtick faſt in the pitch, they would, by rolling up 
and down, grate and fret the object metal, and fill. 
it full of little holes. | Newton's Opticks. 
2. To offend by any thing harſh or vexatious. 
Thereat enrag'd, ſoon he gan upſtrait, 
Grinding his teeth, and grating his great heart. 
Spenſer. 
They have been partial in the goſpel, culled 
and choſen out thoſe ſofter and more gentle dictates 


De cay of Pity. 
Juſt reſentment and hard uſage coin'd 
Th' unw illing word, and, grating as it is, 
Take it, for 'tis thy ans: Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
This habit of writing and diſcourſing, wherein 
I unfortunately differ from almoſt the whole king- 
dom, and am apt to grate the ears of more than I 
could wiſh, was acquired during my apprenticeſhip 
in London. SuM. 
3. To form a ſound by colliſion of 0 perities or 
hard bodies. 
The grating ſhock of wrathful iron arms. 
Shale. Richard II. 
On a ſudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 


Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom thook 


To GRATE. v. 2. 
I. To rub hard ſo as to injure or offend ; to of- 
fend, as by oppreſſion or importunity. 

Wherein have you been galted by the king: » 
What peer hath been ſuborn'd to grate on you, 
That you ſhould ſeal this lawleſs bloody book 
Of forg'd rebellion with a ſeal divine ? 

Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. 
I have grated upon my good friends for three re- | 
prieves for you, or ele you had looked through 
the grates. Shakcſpear e. 
Paradoxing is of great uſe; but the faculty muſt 
be ſo tenderly managed as not to grate upon the 
truth and reaſon of things. | E' Eftrange. 
This grated harder upon the hearts of men. Scuth, 
I never heard him make the leaſt complaint, in 
a caſe that would have grated forely on ſome men's 
PROG and have filled their lives with diſcontent. 
Locke. 


acknowledge and to repay benefits. 
A grateful mind . 
By owing owes not, but {till pays, Milter, 
When ſome degree of health was given, he ex- 
erted all his ſtrengthi in a return of grate ful. recog- 
mition to the author of it. ä Fell. 
Years of ſervice paſt, 
&d i nat fu fouls exact reward at laſt. Dr yd. Tal. 
F! cats j acceptable ; ; delightf: il; delic; ous 

0 harſoever is ingrate at firit, is made Fr. ah 
by cuſtom ; but whatſcever is too pleafing at brit, 
groweth quickly to OS Bacon] Natural Hiffory. 


To duſty nothing. Shakeſpeare”s Troilus and Crefſida. | 


GRA 

A man will endure the pain of hunger and thirſt, 
and refuſe ſuch meats and drinks as are moſt grate. 
ful to his appetite, if he be perſuaded that they 
will endanger his health. Mili. 
This place is the more grateful to ſtrangers, in 
reſpect that it being a frontier town, and bordered 
upon divers nations, many languages are under. 


Nou golden fruits on loaded branches ſhine, 
And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine, 


Gr4TEFULLY. adv. [from grateful] 
I. With willingneſs to acknowledge and repay 
benefits; with due ſenſe of obligation. 
He, as new wak'd, thus grat?7fu/ly reply'd. Mi. 
Enough remains for houſhold char ge beſide, 
His w ife and tender chitdren to ſuſtain, 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving train, 
Dryden's Virgil, 
In Cyprus long by men and gods obey'd, 


2. Ina pleaſing manner. 

Study detains the mind by the perpetual occur- 
rence of ſomething new, which may gr 
ſtrike the imagination. Watts, 

Gra TEFULNESS. u. . ¶ from grateful. 

; I. Gratitude; duty to benefactors. Now obſo- 
ete. 

A Laconian knight having ſometime ſerved him 
with more grat:fulnſ5 than good courage defended 
him. Sidncy, 

Blefſings beforehand, ties of gratefulneſs, _ 
The ſound of glory ringing in our ears. erbat. 

- Quality of being acceptable; pleaſantneſs. 

GrA'TER. n. .. [er atoir, Fr. from grate.] A 
kind of coarſe file with which ſoft bodies are rub- 
bed to powder. 

Tender handed touch a nettle, 
And it ſtings youfor your pains, 
Graſp it like a man of mettle, 

And it ſoft as ſilk remains. 

So it is with common natures, 

Treat them gently they rebel, 

But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 

And the rogues obey you well. A. Bil, 

GRATIFICA'TION. . /. [gr avificatio, Latin. 

I. The act of pleaſing. 


ſent gratification of their palates. South,. 
2. Pleaſure; delight. | 
How hardly i is his will broaght to change all its 


| defires and averſions, and to renounce thoſe rat 
fications in Which he has been long uſed to Place 
his happineſs. | Rogers, 


3. Reward; recompence. A low word. 
3 SR TIEx. v. 4. [ gratificor, Latin. 
7. To indulge; to grant by compirue. 
You fteer between the country anc (te court, 
Nor gratify whate'er the great defi: +, 
Nor grudging give what publick nec 2 
| | Dryden. 


But pride ſtood . to prevent the blow ; 
For who would die to ratify a f Dryd, ns Fab, 
The captive generals to his car are ty'd; 
The joyful citizens -Umultuo! is fide 
Ecuoing his glory, gratiſy his pride. Prior. 


2. To make a harſh noiſe, as that of a rough iſſed with ſauces catiier than food. Tazkr, 
body drawn over another. At once they gratiſy their ſcent auc t: - 

We are not ſo nice as to caft away a ſharp knife, While frequent cups prolong the ich rep ſt. Th.. 
becauſe the edge of it may ſometimes grate. Hooker, A thouſand little impertinen cles ra js grett- 

GRATEFUL. adj. [gratus, Latin. ] Hing to cunotity, though 9 improving to the 

1. Having a due ſenfe of benefits; williag to underſtading. Aaldliſex. 


3. To requite with a gratification : as, III g.. 


tify ou tor this troubic. 


GA TING LY. 4, {from grate.] Harſbly ; of- 
feniiyely. | | 
GRATIS, od. Latin. ] For nothing; without 
a recomper.ce. : 

The eo! ple Cry yon mock d them: and, of late, 
W hen corn WAs "So them great 775, You rep: nd. 
Sh uk Jp: 'to 


They fold themſelves; but thou, like a kind 
fellow, gav'ſt thyſelf away gratis and 1 unk 
thee for . 5 aa 1 


3 


ſtood here. Bruns Trav, 


Pope, 


The lovers toil ihe grat:fully repaid. 2 unville. 


They are incapable of any deſign above the pre- 


2. To delight; to pleaſe; to humour: to ſooth. 


A patled appetite is humor _ and muſt be gra- 


yet never approved by practice, but lent ſtill gra- 


E Kindredare no welcome clients, where relation 


of joy. 


And gratulate his ſafe return to Rome, 


GRA | 
The taking of uſe, though he judged awful, 
2 both to friends and ſtrangers. Tell. 
gives them a title to have advice gratis. L Hſtrange. 
I ſcorned to take my degree at e . Ley- 
el ered it gratis by thoſe univerſities. 
A ee N e Fobn Bull. | 
| Gra'TITUDE. u. ſ. [pratituds, low Latin. ] 
1. Duty to benefactors. 
| Forbid | 
That our renowned Rome, whoſe gate 
Tow'rds her deferving children is enroll'd, 
Should now eat up her own ! Shat:ſp. Coriolanus. 
\ Suſpicious thoughts his penſive mind employ, 
A ſnllen gratitude, and clouded joy. Harte. 
2. Deſire to return benefits. 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude. Milton. 
Gratitad: is properly a virtue, diſpoſing the mind 
to an ip ward ſenſe and an outward acknowledg- 
ment of a benefit received, together with a rea- 
dineſs to return the ſame, or the like. 
. | £5 South's Sermons. 
GR ATU'ITOUS. adj. [ gratuirus, Latin; gratuit, 
French. | | 
1. Voluntary; granted without claim or merit. 
We miſtake the gramurus bleſſings of heaven 
for the fruits of our own induſtry, L' Fftrange. 
2. Aſf-ried without proof. 
The ſecond motive they had to introduce this 


gratuitous declination of atoms, the ſame poet gives | 


US. - . Ray. 
CRATW HIT o L L. adv. [from gratuitzus, ] 
1. Without claim or merit. 


2. Without proof. 


I would know whence came this obliquity of 
direction, winch they gratuilouſly tack to matter: 
to theſe particles. 


this is to aſcribe will and choice 
' Cheyn:'s Phil. Prin. 
GRAT vf Tv. u. /. [gratuite, Fr. from gratuitous. ] 
A preſent or acknowledgment ; a tree gift. 
They might have pretended to coinply with 
Ulyſſes, and diſmiſſed him with a ſmall gratvity. 
: Broome on the Oel y. 
He uſed every year to preſent us with his alma- 
nack, upon the ſcore of ſome little gr4tity we-gave 
him. Swift. 
To GRA TVI AT E. v. a. | gratulor, Latin. 
1. To congratulate; to ſalute with declarations. 


To gratify the good Andronicus, 


The people will accept whom he aliaires., 
Shakeſpeare sTitus Andronicas. 
Whither away ſo faſt ? 77 
No farther than the Tower, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. 
| | Shak-ſpeare's Richard III. 

_ Since nature could behold ſo dire a crime, 

I gratulatę at leaſt my native clime, 'f 

That ſuch a land, which ſuch a monſter bore, 

So far is diſtant from our Thracian ſhore. 

Drydn's Fables. 
2. To declare joy for; to mention with expreſ- 
ſions of joy. . | | 
Yet give thy jealous ſubjects leave to doubt, 
Who this thy ſcape from rumour gratul.te, 
No leſs than if from peril ; and devout, 

Do beg thy care unto thy after ſtate. 
5 | Ben Jonſon. 

GrRATULA'TION, N. fe [from gratulatic, Latin.) 
Salutations made by expretling joy; expreſſion of 
joy. 

They are the firſt gralulations wherewith our 
Lord and Saviour was joyfully received at his en- 
trance into the world, by ſuch as in their hearts, 
arms, and bowe!s embraced him.  Hocher. | 

The earth FS 

Gave ſigns of gratulation, and each hill. Milton. 

Your enjoyments, according to the ſtandard of | 
a Chriſtian defire, require no addition: I ſhall 
turn my wiſhes into graml:tioms, and, congratu- 
lating their fulnefs, only with their continuance. 

„ South. 


GraTULATORY. adj. [from gratulate,] Con- tinguiſhed by their ſeveral 


GRA 
GRAVE. 2 final ſyllable in the names of places, 
is from the Saxon znzp, a grove or cave. 
| Gibſon's Camden. 
GRAVE. . /. [znzp, Saxon.] The place in 
the ground 11 which the dead are repoſited. 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright, 
In the church-way paths to glide. Shakeſp. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave. 
Milton. 

To walk upon the graves of our dead maſters, 
Is our own ſecurity. Denham” Sophy. 

A flood of waters would overwhelm all thoſe 
fragments which the earth broke into, and bury 
in one common grave all the inhabitants of the 
earth. Burnet. 

They were wont once a year to meet at the 
grav's of the martyrs; there ſolemnly to recite 
their ſufferings and triumphs, to praiſe their vir- 
tues, to bleſs God for their pious examples, for 
their holy lives and their happy deaths. Nelſon. 

Gaa'vE-CLOATHS. 2. /. [grave and cloaths.] The 
dreſs of the dead. 

But of ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and unſound, 

That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whoſe grave-chaths 
were unbound. Spenſer. 

And he that was dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with grave=claths. Fo. Xi. 44- 

GrAa'veR. comp. of grave. See GRAVE. 

GR VEST. ſuperl. of grave. See GRave. 

Gra'vi-STONE. u. f. [grave and flore.] The 
ſtone that is laĩd over the grave; the monumental 
ſtone. 

| Timon, preſently prepare thy grave; 

Lye where the light foam of the ſea may beat 

Thy grapt-Hane daily. Shak: ſpeare's Timon. 

To GRAVE. v. a. preter. graved ; part. paſſ. 
graven. [ graver, French; yaw. ] | 

1. To inſculp; to carve a figure or inſcription 
in any hard ſubſtance. 

Cornice with boſſy ſculptures graven. Milton. 

Later vows, caths, or leagues can never blot 
out thoſe former gravi»gs or characters, which by 
juſt and lawful oaths were made upon their fouls. 

| King Charles. 
Thy ſum of duty let two words contain ; 

O! may they grave» on thy heart remain, 

Be humbie and be juſt. 

2. To carve or form. 

What profiteth the graven image, that the ma- 
ker thercof hath graven it ? Heb. 11. 18. 

3- To copy paintings upon wood or metal, in 
order to he impreſſed on paper. 

The gravers can and ought to imitate the bodies 
of the colours by the degrees of the lights and 
ſhadows : tis impoſlible to give much ſtrength to 
Hat they give, after the works of the ſchools, 
without imitating in ſome ſort the colour of the 
objects. Dr yden's Dufreſnoy. 

4. {From grave.] To entomb. Not in uſe. 

| There's more gold: 

Do you damn others, and let this damn you: 

And ditches gravs you all ! Sha beſp. Timon. 

5. To clean, caulk, and ſheath a thip. Ainſe. 

To Grave. v.n, To write or delineate on hard 
{ubſtances. 

Thou ſhalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave 
upon it. Ex. xxvili. 36. 
Grave. adj. grave, French; gravis, Latin. ] 

1. Solemn ; ſerious ; ſober ; not gay; not light 
or trifling. 


Prior. 


| To th' more mature, 
A glafs that featur'd them; and to the grave, 
A child that guided dotards. SH. Cymbeline. 
We ſhould have elſe deſir'd 
Your good advice, which ſtill hath been both 
VAUZ : 
And proſperous, in this day's council. 
Shakeſpeare's Macteth, 
That grave awfulneſs, as in your beft breed of 
maſtives, or elegancy and prettineſs, as in your 
leſſer dogs, are modes of beauty. More cgainſt. At ho. 
Even the grave and ſerious characters are diſ- 
ſorts of gravity. 


gratulatory ; expreſſing congratulation. 
TD 


= 
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Vouth on ſilent wings is flown ; | 
Graver years come rolling on. Priar. 
To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace; 

And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. Pope. 

Folly- painting humour, grave himſelf, 

Calls laughter forth. Thonſon. 

They have as much reafon to pretend to, and 
as much neceſſity to aſpire after, the higheſt ac- 
compliſhments of a Chriſtian and ſolid virtue, as 
the graveſt and v iſeſt among Chriſtian philoſp- 
phers- Leu. 

2. Of weight; not futile; Little 
uſed. 6 

The Roman ſtate was of all others the moſt ce- 
lebrated for their virtue, as the grave of their 
own writers, and of ſtrangers, do bear them wit-- 
neſs. Grew's . 

3- Not ſhowy ; not tawdry : as, a grave ſait of 
cloaths. : 

4. Not ſharp of ſound ; not acute, 

Accent, in the Greek names and uſage, ſeems 
to have regarded the tone of the voice; the acute 
accent raiſing the voice, in ſome ſyllables, to a 
| higher, 1. e. more acute pitch or tone, and the 
grave depreſſing it lower, and both having ſome 
emphaſis, i. e. more yigorous pronunciation. Helly. 

GRA VEL. . /. [gravicr, French; gravcel, 
Dutch ; gravel, Armorick. ] 

1. Hard ſand; ſand conſiſting of very ſmall 
pebbleſtones. : 

Gravel conſiſts of flints of all the uſual ſizes an 
colours, of the ſeveral ſorts of pebbles ;. fome- 
times with a few pyritz, and other mineral bo- 
dies, confuſedly intermixed, and common ſand. 

: ? Woodward. 

His armour, all gilt, was ſo well handled, that 
it ſhewed like a glittering ſand and gravel, inter- 


credible. 


laced with filver rivers. | Sidney. 
} Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We ſee each grain of gravel. Shak. Henry VIII. 


Providence permitted not the earth to ſpend it- 
ſelf in baſe grave/s and pebbles, inſtead of quar- 
ries of ſtones. More. 

So deep, and yet ſo clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and the bottom gold. Dryd. 

The upper garden at Kenſington was at ſirſt no- 
thing but a grave pit. Spectator. 

Gravel walks are beſt for fruit-trees. Mort. Iluſb. 

2. [ Gravel, French.] Sandy matter concreted 
in the kidnies. 

If the ſtone is brittle it will often crumble, and 
paſs in the form of gravel: if the ſtone is too big. 
to paſs, the beſt method is to come to a.ſort of 
a compoſition or truce with it. Arbathmit.. 

To GRa'vEL. v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To pave or cover with gravel. | 

Moſs groweth upon alleys, eſpecially ſuch as 
lie cold, and upon the North, as in divers teraſſes; 
and again, if they be much trodden,. or if they 
were at the firſt zravelled; acon. 

2. To ſtick in the und. 

iam the Conqueror, when he invaded this 
iſland chanced at his arrival to be graveled; and 
one of his feet ſtuck ſo faſt in the ſand, that he 
fell to the ground. | Camden, 

2. To puzzle; to ſtop; to put to a ſtand; to. 
embarraſs. 

I would kiſs before I ſpoke. 

— Nay, you were better ſyeak firſt, and when 
you were gravell'd for lack. of matter you might. 
take occaſion to kiſs, hafte j pe ur e. 

The diſeaſe itſelf will gras him to judge of it; 
nor can there be any prediction made of it, it is ſo 
ſhary. Howel.. 

What work do our imaginations make with. 
eternity and immenſity? And how are we gr. 
veiled by their cutting diiemmas? Glanv. Scep.. 

Mat, who was here a little gravelPd,, 

Toft up his noſe, ind Would have cavill'd. Priory. 
4. In horſemanſhip.] To hurt the foot with, 
gravel contiined by the ſhoe. 

Gxa'vELESS. adj, | from grave. ] 
tomb, unburied. 

My brave Egyptians all. 

By the diſcan dy ing of this pelleted ſtorm, 
' Sbak. Ant. and Cl-op,. 
GrA'VSLAY, 


anting 2 


Dryden's Fables, Preface. _ graves, 
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Sn VELLY. adj. [ graveleux, French; from 

] Full of gravel; abounding with gravel; 
nt iſtlng of gravel, 

There are ſome natural ſpring waters that will 
i; tal; pidate word; fo that you ſhall ſee one piece of 

„od, whereof the part above the water ſhall 
nd the part under the water ſhall 
be turned into a gravelly ſtone. Hacon's Nat. Hi?. 

if you live in a conſumptive air, make choice 
of the more open, high, dry, and grave/ly part of 
it. 7 ſar vy on Conſumftions. 

GH,. adv. [from grave. ] | 

t. Solemuly ; ſeriouſly ; my ; 
Eshtnefs or mi 1th. 

Thou ſtand'ſt | 

Grave in doubt when to hold them wiſe. Million. 

A girl longs to tell her confidant that ſhe hopes 
to be married in a little time, and aſks her very 


Sn? nue wood, 


without 


gare what ſhe would have her to do. Spec. 
Wiſdom's above ſuſpecting wiles ; 
Tlie qucen of learning gravely ſmiles. Swift. 


A formal ſtory was very grevely carried to his 
excclieuly, by ſome zealous members. Swift. 

Is't not enough the blockhead ſcarce can read, 
But muſt he wiſely look, and gravely plead ? 

Young. 

2. W ithout gaudineſs or ſnev v. 

GRAN EN ESS. 2. ſ. [from grave.] Seriouſneſs ; ; 
ſolemnity and ſobriety of behaviour, 

___ You no leſs becomes 

The light and careleſs livery that it wears, 


Than ſettled age his ſables, and his weeds 


Importing health and graveneſs. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

But yet beware of counſels when too full; 
Number makes 5 long diſputes and g- aventſs dull. 

Denham. 

Gra/vEOLENT. adj. [gravenlens, Latin. ] Strong 
ſcented. Didi. 

GRAVE R, u. /. [gravenr, French; from grave. ] 

1. One whoſe buſifeſs is to inſcribe or carve 
upon hard ſubſtances; one who copies pictures 
upon wood or. metal to be impreſſed on paper. 

If he makes a deſign to be graved, he is to re- 
member that the gravers diſpoſe not their colours 
as the painters do; and that, by conſequence, he 
mult take occaſion to find the reaſon of his deſign 
jn the natural ſhadows of the figures, which he 
has diſpoſed to cauſe the effect. Dryden's Dufr. 

1. The ſtile or tool uſed in graving. 

With all the care wherewith I tried upon it 
the known ways of ſoftening gravers, I could not 
loften this. Boyle. 

The toilſome hours in diff rent labour ſlide, 
Some work the file, and ſome the grave, guide. 

Goy's Fanny. 

Gravi'npiTy. 2. .. [gravidzs, Latin.] Preg- 
nancy; ſtite of being with child. 

Women, obſtructed, have not always the fore- 
mentioned ſymptoms: in thoſe the ſigns of ge- 
vidity and obſtructions are hard to be diſtinguiſhed 
in the beginning. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Gr a'vixG. . ..] [from grave. ] Carved work. 

Skilful to work in gold; alto to grave any 
manner of graving, and to find out every device 
which ſhall be put to him. 2 Ci o. ii. 14. 

Ty, GRA'VITATE. v. ». from gravis, Latin.] 
To tend to the centre of attraction. 

Thoſe who have nature's ſteps with cart purſu'd, 
That matter is with active force endu'd, 


That all its parts magnetick pow'r exert, 


And to each other gravitate, aſſert. Blackmore. 
That ſubtle matter muſt be of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with all other matter, and as much as is 
comprehended within a particular body muſt gra- 
itte jointly. with that 2 Ik Bentley, 
Gravitz'TION. n. |. [from gravitate.] Act of 
tending to the centre. 

The moſt confiderable phenomenon belonging 
to terreſtrial bodies is the general action of grav:- 
tation, whereby all known bodies, in the vicinity 
of the earth, do tend and preſs towards its centre. 


Bently. 

When the looſe mountain trembles from on 
nigh, ; 

Shall gravitation ceaſe, if you go by ? _ Pope. 


Gravity, 2. [gravitas, Latin; gravite, F r.] 


GRA 


1. Weight; neavineſs; ; . to the centre. 
The quality by which all heavy bodies tend to- 


nearer they approach towards it, true philoſophy 
has ſhewn to be unſolveable by any hypotheſis, 
and reſolved it into the immediate will of the 
Creator. 
confines of any fluid, there is a twofold gravy, 


true and abſolute, and vulgar or comparative: ab- 
ſolute gravity is the whole force by which any 


body tends downwards : but the relative or vul- 
gar is the exceſs of gravity in one body above the 
ſpecifick gravity of the fluid, whereby it tends 
downwards more than the ambient fluid doth. 
Quincy. 

Bodies do {wim or fink in different liquors, ac- 
cording to the tenacity or gravity of thoſe liquors 
which are to ſupport them. Brown's Fug. Fry, 

Though this increaſe of denfity may at great di {- 
tances be exceeding flow, yet if the elattick tone 
of this medium be exceeding great, it may ſuffice 
to impel bodies from the denſer parts of the me- 
dium towards the rarer, with all that power 
which we call gravity, Newton's Opticks. 

2; Atrocioufneſs; weight of guilt. 

No man could ever have thought this reaſona- 
ble, that had intended thereby only to puniſh the 
injury committed; according to the . of the 
fact. . Hooker, 


3. Seriouſneſs ; ſolemnity. 


ſhould have his effect of gravity. Shakeſ. Hen. IV. 
Our youths and wildneſs ſhall no wit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Shak:ſp. Julius Car ſar. 
For the advocates and counſel that plead, pa- 
tience and gravity of hearing is an eſſential part of 
juſtice. | Bacon. 
Great Cato there, for by renown'd, _ 
Dr den 5 Hneidie, 
The emperors often jeſted on their rivals or 
predeceſſors, but their mints ſtill maintained their 
gravity. Lddijon, 
He will tell you with great gravy, that it is a 
dangerous thing for a man that has been uſed to 
get money, ever to leave it off. Law, 
Gra'vy. . /. The ſerous juice that runs from 
fleſh not much dried by the fire. 
Meat we love half raw, with the blood trick- 
ling down from it, delicately terming it the gravy, 
which in truth looks more like an ichorous or raw 
bloody matter. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
There may be a ſtronger broth made of vegeta- 
bles than-of any gravy ſoup. Arluthnot on Aliments. 
GRAY. adj. [INXZz Saxon; grad, Daniſh; 
N 5 Dutch. ] | 
White with a mixture of black. 
They left me then, when the gry headed even, 
Like a ſad votariſt in palmer's weed, 
Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phabus? wain. 
Milton, 
Theſe gray and dun colours may be alfo pro- 
duced by mixing whites and blacks, and by conſe- 
quence ditfer from perfect whites, not in ſpecies 
of colours, but only in degree of luminouſneſs. 
Newton's Optics. 
. White or hoary with old age. 
Thving creatures generally do change their hair 
with age, turning to be gray; as is ſeen in men, 
though ſome earlier and ſome later; in horſes, 
that are dappled and turn white; in old ſquirr els 
that turn griſly, and many others. | 
Pacorn's Natural Hiftm y. 
Thou haſt neither forfglcen me now I am be- 
come gray headed, nor ſuffered me to forſake thee 
in the late days of temptation. 
Wealton's Life of Biſhop San lui ſun. 
Anon 
Gray headed men and gray ey W wh warriours mix'd, 
Aſſenible. Milton's Paradsſ. Loft. 
The reſtoration of gry Ries to juyenility, aid 
renewing the exhauſts 2d marrow, may be effected. 
7G lanville's Scepfis. 
Gray headed infant! and in vain grown old! 
Art thou to learn that in another's gold 


Lie charms reſiſtlefs ? Dryden's Jure nal. 


wards the centre, accelerating their motion the 


Of all bodies, conſidered within the 


There is not a white hair on your face but 


GRA 


We moſt of 1 us are grown. gray headed in our 
dear maſter's ſervice. Addiſon's Spectator, 

Her gray hair'd ſynods damning books unread, ' 
And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. Pepe, 

3- Dark like the opening or cloſe of day; 
the colour of aſhes. | 

Our women's names are more gracious than 
their Cæſilia, that is, gray eyed. Camden's Ronny, 

The gray ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning 


might, 
Chequ'ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks 07 
light. Shakeſpeare, 


I'il ſay yon gray is not the morning's eye; 
'Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia' 8 brow. 
0 Shake; peare” s Romeo ard Juli, t. 
Soon as the gray ey'd morning ſtreaks the ties, 
And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies. 
Gay Trivia, 
"GRAY. . . A gray colour. 
Down ſunk the ſun, the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with duſky g. 
Parr: 
Gunar, PE [. A er. Ainſworth, 
GravBEARD. 2. /. [gray and beard, ] An old 


man: in contempt. 


 Youngling, thou can'ſt not love ſo dear as l. 
—(rraybeard, thy love doth freeze. Shakeſpe art, 
Have I in conqueſt ſtretcht mine arm ſo far, 

To be afraid to tell nes the truth ? 
Shakdſpeare's Julius Cnfar, 
GrAayYLIXG. u. . [1hynullis. | The umber, a fiſh, 
The groyling lives in ſuch rivers as the trout 


| does, and is uſually taken with the ſame baits, and 


after the ſame manner: he is of a fine ſhape, his 
fleſh white, and his teeth, thoſe little ones that he 
has, are in his throat. He is not ſo genera! a fith 
as the trout, nor ſo good to eat. ut nv! r, 


being gray. 
To Grazs. v.n. [from gra. 
1. To eat graſs; to feed on graſs. 
The greateſt of my pride is to ſee my ewes gra, 
and my lambs ſuck. Shakeſpeare's As you Tikeit, 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with 
me. Shak! N s 
Leaving in i the fields his $r0ing COWS, 
He n himſelf ſome hoſpitable houte. 
Dryden's Fable, 
The mere ignoble throng 
Attend their ſtately ſteps, and flowly graze along. 
Dryd. n. 
2. To ſupply graſs. 
Phyſicians adviſe their patients to remove into 
airs which are plain champaigns, but grazing, and 
not overgrown with heath. 


not ſtay too long in the Spring; for then the 
ground continueth the wet, whereby it will never 
ginge to purpoſe that year. Bacon, 

A third fort of grazing ground is that near the 
lea, which is conimonly very rich land. 


3. To move on devouring. 
As every ſtite lay next to the other that was op- 
preſſed, ſo the fire perpetually graz-d. 


From raſer, French.] To touch lightly. 

MA k then a bounding valour in our Eng gliſh, 
That being dead, like to the bullets groa>ing, 
Breaks out into a fecond courſe of miſchief, 
Kling in relapſe of mortality. 

Shakeſpeare's Ie wy V. 

To GRAZ E. . a. 

1. To tend grazing cattle ; 
on graſs. 

Jacob groz'd his uncle Laban's ſheep. 

O bappy man, ſaith he, that, lo! I ſee 
Gr. ging hiscattle in thoſe pleaſant fields, 
If he but know his good! Duni. 75 c 11 Ware 

2. To feed upon. 

I was at firſt as other heats: that graze 
The trodden herb, of ab; je&thoughts and low. 


Their ſteeds around, 
Free from their ee, grage the flow ry ground. 


Some 


Gra/vxess. n 55 [from gray.) The quality of 


Bacon, 


The ſew ers muſt be kept ſo as the water my 
Mortimer”s Huſband: y. | 


Bacon on the War with Spain. 


to ſet cattle to feed 


8 Bakelps 


Mito 


Dr 5. 2. 


ON. 


tire. 


many. 0 
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tonger. Mortimer. 
This Neptune gave him, when he gave to Keep 


His ſcaly flocks that graze the wat'ry deep. 


Dryden's V. 7 gil. 


The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant | 


mead. 7255 Pope. 
3. To ſupply with graſs. 
He hath a houſe and barn in repair, and a field 


or two to graze his cows, with a garden and or- 


chard. Svift. 
GER. u. ſ. [from gras. ] One that grazes 

or feeds on graſs. | 

| His flock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the moſſy turf 

Sufficient : after them the cackling gooſe, 


Cloſe grazer, finds wherewith to eaſe her want. 


5 | Þhiltps. 
Gra'ZIER. 2. ſ. [from graze. One who feeds 
cattle. : 
All graziers prefer their cattle from meaner 
paſtvres to better. - Bucin. 
Gentle peace, which filleſt the huſbandman's 
barns, the grazicr's folds, and the een reg 
: Hel. 
His confuſion increaſed when he found the 
alderman's father to be a gyagtier. Ode tor. 


Of agriculture, the deſolation made in the cu 


try by engroſſing grazzers, and the great yearly im- 
rtation of corn from England, are lamentabl. 
inſtances under what diſcouragement it lies. Swift. 
GREASE. n. ſ. [grarfe, French. 
1. The ſoft part of the fat; the oily or unctuous 
part of auimals. 5 
Greaſe, that's ſweaten 
From the murth'rer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. Sbakzjpeare's Macbeth. 
To take out a ſpot of greaſe they uſe a coal upon 
brown paper. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Thou hop'ſt, with ſacrifice of oxen lain, 
To compaſs wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
To give thee flocks and herds, with large en- 
creaſe ; 


Fool! to expect them from a bullock's geg. 


| Dryden's Fuven il. 
A girdle, foul with greaſe, binds his obſcene at- 
Dryden. 
2. [In horſemanſhip.] A ſwelling and gourdi- 
neſs of the legs, which happens to a horſe after 
a journey, or by ſtanding long in the ſtable. 

To GREASE. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 

1. To ſmear or anoint with greaſe. 

2. To bribe; to corrupt with preſents. 

Envy not the ſtore 
Of the preas'd advocate that grinds the poor. 
| | Dryden's Perſius. 

_ EASINESS. n. . [from greaſe.] Oilineſs ; fat- 
neſs. 

Upon the moſt of theſe ſtones, after they are 


cut, there appears always, as it were, a kind of | 


greaſineſs of unctuoſity. 
Garras v. adj. [from greaſe.] 
1. Oily; fat; unctuous. 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and greaſy re- 
liques 8 
Of her o' ereaten faith. _ 
2. Smeared witli greaſe. 
Even the lewd rabble 


Boyle. 


Spa peare. 


Govern'd their roaring throats, and grumbled pity ; 


I could have hugg'd the greaſy rogues; they 
pleaſed me. tway. 
Buy ſheep and ſee that they be big-boned, and 
have a ſoft, greaſy, well curled cloſe wool. 


Mortimer”s Huſbandry. 


3- Fat of body; bulky : in reproach. 
Let's conſult together againſt this g knight. 
8 | | Shakeſfeare. 

GREAT. adj, [zpear, Saxon; groot, Duich.] 

1. Large in bulk or number. 25 
Judas one of the twelve came, and with him a 

great multitude with ſwords and ſtaves. 
| Mat. XXVvi. 47. 


All theſe cities were fenced with high vralls, 


gates and bars, beſides unwalled towns a greot 
| 1 Deut. iii. 5. 
Elemental air diffus'd 


Some grave their land till Chriſtmas, and fome | 


| 
{He only could expreſs, 


GRE 


In cireuit to the nttermoſt convex 
Of this grea! round. h 
And God created the great whales. 
A dungeon horrible, on all ſides round, 
As one great furnace flam'd. 
The talleſt pine : 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 
Of ſome great admiral. 
2, Having any quality in a high degree. 
There were they in great fear. Pſalm xiv. 5. 
Their pow'r was great. Milton. 
Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav'n. Mill. 
Charms ſuch as thine, inimitably great 


Aſiitan, 
Milton. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


| Broome. 
3. Having number or bulk, relative or compas 
rative. 

The idea of ſo much is poſitive and clear: the 
idea of greater is alſo clear, but it is but a compa- 
rative idea. Locke. 

4. Conſiderable in extent or duration. 

Thou haft ſpoken of thy ſervants houſe for a 
great while to come. 2 Samuel, vii. 19. 

5. Important ; weighty. | 

Make ſure 
Her favours to thee, and the great oath take 
with which the bleſſed gods aſſurance make. 


Chapman. 
Many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on 


them, 
For this great journey. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
What is low raiſe and ſupport, 
Tha! to the height of this grcat argument 
I may aſſert eternal Providence, 


And vindicate the ways of God to men. Million. 
On ſome great charge employ'd 

He ſeem'd, or fix'd in cogitation deep. Mzlton. 
By experience of this great event, 

In arms not worſe. Milton. 


After filence then, 
And ſummons read, the great conſult began. Milt. 
And though this be a preat truth, if it be im- 
partially conſidered, yet it is alſo a great paradox 
to men of corrupt minds and vitious practices. 
| Tulotſon, 
5. Chief; principal. 
Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal, who com- 
mands you 
To render up the great ſeal preſently. 
| Shak: ſprare's Henry VIII. 
7. Venerable ; adorable; awful. 
Thou firſt art wont God's great authentick will, 
Interpreter, though higheſt heav'n to bring. Milt. 
8. Wonderful; marvellous. | 
Great things, and full of wonder. Million. 
9. Of high rank ; of large power. 
Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 
Whilſt they behold a greater than themſelves. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
Worthieſt by being good, 
Far more than great or high. 
Of all the great, how few 
Are juſt to heav'n, and to their promiſe true! 
: Popes Odyſſey. 
Misfortune made the throne her ſeat, 
And none could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 
Deſpiſe the farce of ſtate, 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and great. 
The marble tombs that riſe on high, 
Whoſe dead in vaulted arches he ; 
Theſe, a!l the poor remains of ſtate, 
Adorn the rich, or praiſe the great. Parnel. 
10. General; extenſive in conſequence or in- 
fluence 
Prolifick humour ſoftning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive. 
11. Il'uſtrious; eminent; noble; excellent. 
O Lord, thou art great, and thy name is great in 
might. | er. X. 6. 
The great Creator thus reply'd. Milton. 
The great Son return'd 
Victorious with his ſaints, | Milton. 
Fair angel, thy defire that tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great work-maſter, tends to no exceſs 


Milton. 


Pope. 


That reaches blame, 


Milton. 


6k® 


Great are thy works Jehovah, infinite 
Thy pow'r ! what thought can meature thee, er 

tongue | 

Relate thee ! greater now in thy return, 

Than from the giant angels : thee that day 

Thy thunders magnified, but to create 

Is greater than created to deſtroy. Miltor. 
| The great luminary, 

Aloof the vulgar conſtellations thick, 

That from his lordly eye keep diſtance due, 
Diſpenſes light from far. Aſillan. 
Here Cefar grac'd with both Minervas ſhone, 
Ceſar, the world's great maſter, and his own. #opc. 

Scipio, 

Great in his triumphs, in retirement great. Pete. 
12. Grand of aſpect; of elevated mien. 
Such Dido was ; with ſuch becoming ſtate, 

Amidſt the crowd, ſhe walks ſerenely great. 

Dryder's Virgil, 

13. Magnanimous; generous ; high minded. 

In her every thing was goodly and ately ; yet 
ſo, that it might ſeem that great mindedneſs Was 
but the ancient-bearer to the humbleneſs. Sidney. 

14. Opulent; ſumptuous; magnificent. 

Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcario, ſuch magnificence _ 

Equall'd in all their glories. Ji lian. 

He difdained not to appear at great tables and 
feſtival entertainments. Atterbu: y. 

15. intellectually great; ſublime. ; 

This new created world, how good, how fair, 
Anſwering his great idea. Milton. 

16. Swelling; proud. 

Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be 
won with words, nor the defendants to be diſcou- 
raged with great looks; wherefore he began to 
batter the walls. Knolle g. 

17. Familiar; much acquainted. A low word. 

Thoſe that would not cenſure, or ſpeak ill of 
a man immediately, will talk more boldly of thoſe 
that are great with them, and thereby wound their 
honour. | avon. 

18. Pregnant; teeming. | | 

His eyes ſometimes even great with tears. Sidney. 

Their bellies great | 

With ſwelling vanity, bring forth deceit. Sandyt. 
This fly, for moſt he ſtings in heat of day, 

From cattle great with young keep thou away. 

May's Virgil. 

T9. It is added in every ſtep of aſcending or de- 
ſcending conſanguinity :' as great grandſon is the 
ſon of my grandſon. 

I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our 
language, that our great-great-great grandfires 
tongue came out of Perſia. Camden's Remains. 

What we call great great grandfather they calt- 
ed forthafader. Camden's Remains. 

Their holyday-cloaths go from father to ſon, and 
are ſeldom worn out till the ſecond or third gene- 
ration; ſo that tis common enough to.ſee a coun- 


tryman in the doublet and breeches of his gent 
grandfather. | Addiſon. 

20. Hard; difficult; grievous. A proverbial 
expreſſion. | 


It is no great matter to live lovingly with good 
natured and meek perſons. Taylor's De vol ian. 
GREAT. 7. ſ. | from the adjeRtive. | The whole; 
the groſs ; the whole in a lump. 
To let out thy harveſt by great or by day, 
Let this by experience lead thee the way : 
By great will deceive thee with ling'ring it out, 
By day will diſpatch. Tuffer*s Huſband: y. 
It were behoveful, for the ſtrength of the navy, 
that no ſhips ſhould be builded by the great; for 
by daily experience they are found to be weak and 
imperfect. Ral-igh's Eff.iys. 
He did at length ſo many flain forget, 


And loſt the tale, and took them by the great. 


ryden, 

Carpenters build an houſe by the great, and are 
agreed for the ſum of money. Movxon's Mech. Exer.. 
I ſet aſide one day in a week for lovers, and 


interpret by the great for any gentlewoman who is 


turned of fixty.  Addijon. 
GrEA'TBELLIED. adj. | great and belly.] Preg- 
nant ; teeming. 


Milton. 
3 
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Greattellicd vn 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs. 
Shak. ſpare. 
A greathe!l;d woman, walking through 2 city 
in the day- time, had her child ſtruck out of her 
«womb, and carried half a furlong from her. 
Wilkins's Math, Magick. 
To GN Ha TEN. v. a. [from great.] To aggran- 
dize; to enlarge; to magnify. A word little uſed. 
After they ſought to greaten themſelves in Italy 
itſelf, uſing ſtrangers for the commanders of their 
armies, the Turks by degrees beat them out of all 
their goodly countries. Ral-igh. 
A favourite's buſineſs is to pleaſe his king, a 
miniſter's to 85 eaten and exalt him. Aen 


GREATHEAKTED. adj. | great and beart.] High | 


ſpirited ; undejected. 
Ihe earl, as greatheartcd as he, declared that he 


neither cared for his friendſhip, nor feared his 


hatred. Clarendon. | 
Grr/aTrLy. adv. [from great.] 
I. In a great degree. | 
TY ſorrow I will greatly multiply. Milton, 


Nobly ; Yluſtriouſfly. 

Y et London, empreſs of the northern clime, 
By an high fate thou greazly didſt expire. 

Drydin's Ann. Mir, 

3. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly ; bravely. 

Where are theſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 
That gre-tly turn their backs upon the foe, - 

And to their general ſend a brave defiance ? 
Addijon's Cato. 

GRrE'aTNESS. v. f. [from great.] 

7. Largeneſs of quantity or number. 

2. Comparative quantity. 

Wie can have no poſitive idea of any ſpace or 
di ration, which is not made up of and commen- 
ſurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or 
di ys or yeus, and whereby we judge of the great- 

105 of tlieſe ſort of quantities. Locke. 

All abſent good does not, according to the gret- 
x-/* it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe pain 
equal to that greatn:ſs, as all pain cauſes defire 
equal to itſelf ; becauſe the abſence of good is not 
always a pain, as the preſence of pain is. 

3. High degree of any quality. 

Zeal, in duties, ſhould be proportioned to the 
greatneſs of the reward, and the certainty. Rogers. 

4. High place; dignity ; power ; influence; ; 
empire. 

The moſt ſervile flattery 1s lodged moſt eaſily 
in the groſſeſt capacity; for their ordinary conceit 
draweth a yielding to grecatn;/s, and then have they 
not wit to diſcern the right degrees of duty. 


Sidney. 
F arewel, a long farewel to all my greatneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
So many 
As w ill to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


T beg your ygveatn:/s not to give the law 
In other realms , but beaten, to withdraw. 
Dr yden's Enid. 
Approaching g erratn;f, met him with her charms 


Of pow'r and future ſtate ; — 1 
He ſhook her from his arms. 


Themiſtocles raiſed the Athenians to their great 
„ei at fea, which he thought to be the true and 
conſtant intereſt of that commonwealth. Szwife. 

5. Swelling pride; affected ſtate. 

My lord would have you know, that it is not of 
Pride or greatneſs that he cometh not aboard your 

ips. Bacon. 

6. Merit; magnanimity; nobleneſs of mind. 

Greatneſs of mind and nobleneſs their ſeat 

Build in her lovelieſt. Milton, 

7. Grandeur; ſtate; magnificence. 

Great ui with Timon dwells in ſuch a draught, | 
As brings all Brobdignag before your . 

Oe. 
1 GREAVE. =. ſ. [Fhæp, Saxon.] A Labs 
Mitre 
F Yet when their haps a honey-fall, 
We'll lick the firupt leaves, 
And tell the bees that theirs is gall 


20 that upon the £1eaves, NM. Drayton, 


We gr erdily devour our certain death. 


Lacke, | 


Dryden. | 


GRE 


Greaves. n./. [from s greven French.) Armour 


By the legs; a ſort of boots. It wants the fingu- | 
lar number. 
He had greaves of braſs upon hls legs. 
I Samue!, 
A ſhield make for him, and a helm, ale greuves, 
and curets ſuch 
As may renown thy workmanſhip, and . 
him as much. Chapman's Ilias. 
Grer'cisM., nf. [greciſms, Latin. An idiom 
of the Greek Janguage. 
GREE. u. /. ¶ re, French; probably from gratia. 
Good will; favour ; good graces. 
And falling her before on lowly knee, 
To her makes preſent of his ſervice ſeen, 
Which ſhe accepts with thanks and goodly g. 5 
Spenſer. 
GREECE. u. /. [corrupted from degrees. It is 
written likewiſe greeze or Erice. J A flight of ſteps. 
Obſolete. 
E' ry greece of fortune | 
Is ſmother'd by that below. e 
After the proceſſion, the king himſelf remaining 
ſeated in the quire, the lord archbiſhop, upon the 
greece of the quire, made a long oration. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Grr/eniLY. adv. [from greedy. ] Eagerly ; ra- 
*cogarhs ; voraciouſly ; with keen appetite or de- 
ire. 


e ſwallow'd it as grecdl 
As parched earth drinks rain. Denbam. 
Ev'n deadly plants, and herbs of pois'nous juice, 
Wild hunger ſeeks; and to prolong our breath, 
Dryden. 
GRE'EDINESS. z. . [from greedy. ] Ravenouſ- 
neſs; voracity ; hunger ; eagerneſs of appetite 
or deſire. 
Fox in ſtealth, wolf in greedine/s. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Thither with all grcedine/s of affection are they 
gone, and there they intend to ſup. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's A 
If thou wert the wolf, thy grcedin:/5 would af- 
flict thee. Shak-ſpeare's Timon. 
I with the ſame greedineſs did fork, x 
As water when I thirſt, to ſwallow Greek. Denb. 
GREEDY. adj. [3n=v1z, Saxon, adi, Dan. 
gretig, Dutch. ] 
I. Ravenous ; voracious ; hungry. 
As a lion that is grecdy of his prey. E/ xvii. 12. 
Be not unſatiable in any dainty thing, nor too 
greedy upon meats. Eccluſ. XX Xvii. 29. 
He made the greedy ravens.to be Elias's caterers, 
and bring him food. | King Charles. 
2. Eager; vehemently deſirous. It is now 
commonly taken in an ill ſenſe. | | 
Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 
Their cauſe of death, ſwift to the fire ſhe ran. 
F. ar fa. V. 
The ways of every one that 1s greedy of gain. 


Stern look'd the fiend, as fr uſtrate of his w ill, 
Not half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to Kill. D/ -yden 1. 

While the reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden ſheaves in brittle bands. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

How fearful would he be of all greedy and un- 
juſt ways of raiſing their fortune ? Lv. 

GREEN. adj. g An, German; gcen, Dutch.) 

1. Having a colour formed commonly by com- 
pounding blue and vellow ; of the colour of the 
leaves of trees or herbs. The green colour is ſaid 
to be moſt favourable to the ſight. 

The general colour of plants is green, which is a 
colour that no flower is of : there is a greeniſh 
pr imroſe, but it is pale, and ſcarce a green. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Groves for ever green. Pope. 

2. Pale; fickly: from whence we call the 
hs s «hſeaſe the green ſickneſs, or cbloręſis. Like 
it is Suppho's yoworrton 79 1g. 

8 Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelf ? Hath it ſlept ſince ? 
And wakes it now to look ſo green and pale 
At what it did ſo freely. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
There's never any of theſe demure boys come to 


xvii. 6. 


Greedlily ſhe engorg'd without reſtraint. Milt. 


Proverbs. | 


GRE 


any proof : they fall into a Kind of male green a ſick. 
neſs. , Shakeſpeare's Heniy Iv. 
Till the green ſickneſs and love's force betray'd 
To death's remorſeleſs arms th' unhappy maid, 
Garth, 
3- Flouriſhing; freſh ; undecayed : from trees 
in rt ing. 
If I have any where ſaid A green old age, I have. 
Vir gil's authority; Sed c- uda deo viridiſque ſensdis. 
Lid, 
4. New freſh ; as, a green wound. i 
The door is open, fir ; there hes your Way: 
You may be jogging w lil JOE boots are gre, 
| | Shuk Re ptart. 
Oriefs are green; 


Aud all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy 


friends, 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en our. 
Shakeſpeare's — 7 IV. 
In a vault, 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies feſtering in his blood. Shak-/p. Rob and Jule 

A man that ſtudieth revenge Keepeth his owy 
wounds gre:n, which otherwiſe would heal and dg 
well. Bacon's Ic. 

I might dilate on the temper of the people, the 
power, arts, and intereſt of the contrary party, 
but thoſe are invidious e too ge in our 
remembrance. | Dr yden, 

5. Not dry. 

If a ſpark of error have thus far prevailed fal- 
ling even where the wood was green, and faithef 
off from any inclination unto Packous attempts; 
muſt not the peril thereof be greater in men, whoſe 
minds are of themſelves as dry fewel, apt before- 
hand unto tumults ? Hooker, Dedication, 
Being an olive tres 

Which late he fe!l'd ; and being greece, muſt be 

Made lighter for Eis manage. Chapman, 

Of fragility the cauſe is an impotency to be ex- 
tended, and therefore ſtone is more fragil than me- 
tal, and ſo dry wood is more ragi! than green. 

Bacen's Natural Hiſtry, 

If you but conſider a piece of grcex wood burn. 
ing in a chimney, you will readily diſcover 1n the 
ditbanded parts of it, the four elements. Boyl., 

The g. een doth often heat the ripe, and the ripe 
ſo heated, give fire to the green. Mortimer s Huſb. 

6. Not roaſted; half raw. 

Under this head we may rank thoſe ads which 
ſignify different ideas, by a fort of an unaccounta- 
ble far-fetched analogy, or diſtant reſemblance, 
that fancy has introduced between one thing and 
another; as when we ſay the meat is gre”, when 
it is half roaſted. Es Win, s Logick, 

7. Unripe ; immature; young; becaule fruits 
are green before they are ripe. 

My ſallad davs, 
When I was ge in Jud, 1 cold in blood! 
Shak: [parte . 
O charming youth, in the firſt op'ning page 3 
80 many graces in ſo g/ een an age. Dr yin 
You'll find a difference 

Between the promiſe of his grcexer days, 

And theſe he maſters now. Shateſp. UHmry V. 

If you would fat green geeſe, ſhut them up 
when they are about a month old. Af. Hiſt. 

Stubble geeſe at Michaelmas are ſeen 

Upon the ſpit, next May produces gen. 

Kin” s Cooke 1). 

GREEN. u. .. 

1. The green colour; green colour of different 
ſhades. 

Her mother hath intended, 

That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe en rob d. 

Sha. ſports 
But with your preſence cheer'd, ny ceaſe t0 
mourn z 

And walks wear freſher green at your [gry 

ry No 

Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam, appears of 
the ſame red colour as in day-light; and if at the 
lens you intercept the gie making and blue mak- 
ing rays, its redneſs Will become more full and 
live ely. Newton's Opiicke, 

Let us but confider t the two colours of 5 


ö 


GRE 
and blue : if they are mingled prog in any con- 
Nide roportion, they make a green. 
Oey ac es | Tatts 's Logick. 
2. A graſſy plain. | ö 
Pon this Gn: wodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march theſe green; before your town. 
Shakeſpeare. 
.* _ Ofer the ſmooth enamell'd green, 
Where no print of ſtep hath been, 
- Follow me as I ſing. Milton. 
- The young Amilia, fairer to be ſeen 
Than the fair lilly on the flow'ry green. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
3. Leaves; branches; wreaths, | 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty 
hives, | | ; 
And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. 
—* | : Dryden's Virgil. 
\.__ Ev'ry brow with cheerful green is crown'd ; 
The feaſts are doubled, and the bowls go round. 
Dryden. 
bind. 
15 Dryden. 
7 GREEN. v. a. [from the noun.] To make 
green. A low word. TE 
b | Great Spring before 
Greer'd all the year; and fruits and bloſſoms 
bluſh'd 
In ſocial ſweetneſs on the ſelf-ſame bough. 


The fragrant greens I ſeek, my brows to 


Thompon's ”g : 


Gre'ENBROOM. u. .. [ cytiſo geniſta, Lat.] A ſhrub. 
Miller. 
Gxre'eNCLOTH. ». . A board or court of juſ- 
tice held in the counting-houſe of the King's houſ- 
hold, for the taking cognizance of all matters of 
government and juſtice within the king's court- 
royal; and for correcting all the ſervants that 
ſhall offend. EE OOF Diet. 
For the greencloth law, take it in the largeſt 
ſenfe, I have no opinion of it. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
GRrE'ENEYED. adj. | green and eye.] Having eyes 
coloured with green. 
Doubtful thoughts, and raſh-embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhudd'ring fear, and greeney d jealouſy, 
| Ny Shakeſpeare. 
Gare/ENFINCH. n. .. [chloris.] A kind of bird. 
The chaffinch, gr eenfinch, dormouſe, and other 


ſmall birds, are injurious to ſome fruits. Mortimer, 
GRE'ENFISH. 7. .. | ofc/lus, Latin.) A kind of 


. : Ainſworth, 
 Gre/txGAGCE. . . A ſpecies of plum. 

Gur/ENHOUSE. u. f. [green and bouſe.] A houſe 
in which tender plants are ſheltered from the wea- 

ther. x h | 
If the ſeaſon prove exceeding. piercing, which 
you may know by the freezing of a moiſtened 
cloth ſet in your greenhouſe, kindle ſome charcoal. 
| Evelyn's Kalendar. 


Sometimes our road led us into ſeveral hollow | 


apartments among the rocks and mountains, that 


look like ſo many natural greenborſes, as being al- 


ways ſhaded with a great variety of trees and 
firubs that never loſe their verdure. Addiſon. 
. A kitchen garden is a more pleaſant ſight than 
the fineſt orangery er artificial greenhouſe. Spectator, 


GU EENISH. adj. from green. Some what green; | 


tending to green. 

With goodly greeniſb locks, all looſe, unty'd, 
As each had been a bride. Spenſer. 
Of this order the green of all vegetables ſeems 

to be, purtly by reaſon. of the intenſeneſs of their 

colours, and partly becauſe, hen they wither, 
ſoꝛne of them turn to a gv eeniſb yellow. Newt. Opt. 
-GxE'ENLY. adv. [from green.] | 
1. With a greeniſh colour. 
2. Newly ; freſhly. | 
3- Immaturely, | 
4. Wanly; timidly. Not in uſe. 


Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gaſp out my elo- | 


quence; nor have I cunning in proteſtation. 

| - | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Gur/txvwess., n. ſ. [from green. ] . | 

. The quality of being green; viridity ; viridneſs. 

About it grew ſuch ſort of trees, as either excel- 

lency of fruit, ſtatelineſs of growth, continual 


ten and beautify, 


1 know it to belong to the ſame perſon, 


GRE 


greenneſs, or poetical fancies have made at any time 


famous. Sidney, 
In a meadow though the meer graſs and green- 
neſs delights, yet the variety of flowers 
W's Ben Jon ſon. 
My reaſon, which diſcourſes on what it finds in 
my phantaſy, can conſider greenneſs by itſelf, or 
mellowneſs, or ſweetneſs, or coldnefs, fingly and 
alone by itſelf. Digby on Bodies, 
2. Immaturity ; unripeneſs. 
This prince, while yet the errors in his natnre 


were excuſed by the greenneſs of his youth, which 


took all the fault upon itſelf, loved a private man's 
wife. | | Sidney. 
3. Freſhneſs ; vigour. 
Take the picture of a man in the greenne/s and 


vivacity of his youth, and in the latter date and de- | 


clenſion of his drooping years, and you will ſcarce 
South 

4. Newneſs. 

GRrE'ENSICKNESS. n. ſ. [green and fickneſs.] The 
diſeaſe of maids, ſo called from the paleneſs which 
it produces. 2 

Sour eructations, and a craving appetite, eſpe- 
cially of terreſtrial and abſorbent ſubſtances, are 
the caſe of girls in the green/ickneſs. Arbuthmr. 

GRrtr/tExSWARD. I. /. | green and ſward : of the 

GRE /ENSWORD. } ſame original with ſwath. ] 
The turf on which graſs grows. ; 

This is the prettieſt low-born laſs that ever 
Ran on the greenſword. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

After break their faſt + 
ground, a cool and grateful taſte. 
Dryden. 

In ſhallow ſoils all is gravel within a few 

inches; and ſometimes in low ground a thin green- 


On eme word 


ſward, and ſloughy underneath ; which laſt turns 


all into bog. Swift. 


GRETENWEED. n. ſ. [green and weed.) Dyers 
weed. a 
GRE“EN WOOD. n. ſ. [green and wood.] A wood 
conſidered as it appears in the 8 or ſummer. 
It is ſometimes uſed as one word. 
Among wild herbs under the greenwood ſhade. 
Fairfax. 
- It happen'd on a ſummer's holiday, 
That to the greenwood ſhade he took his way; 
For Cymon ſhunn'd the church. Dryden. 
To GREET. v. a. [grator, Latin; gnetan, 
Saxon. | 3 5 "0 
I. To addreſs at meeting. 3 
I think if men, which in theſe places live, 
Durſt look in themſelves, and themſelves retrieve, 
They would like ſtrangers greet themſelves. Donne. 
TS I would gladly go, 
To greet my Pallas with ſuch news below. 
| Dryden's nucid. 
2. To addreſs in whatever manner. 
| My. noble partner 
You greet with preſent grace, and great predic- 
tion ; ; . 
To me you ſpeak not. Shakeſp: Macbeth. 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do IJ turn to thee, 
And mark my greeting well; for what I ſpeak, 
My body ſhall make good. Shakeſp. Richard II. 
3. To ſalute in kindneſs or reſpect. - 


A. 


you, 
| —God bleſs your grace with health and happy 
| days. | Shakeſpeare. 


3 Now the herald lark 
Left his ground neſt, high tow'ring to deſcry 


The morn's approach, and greet her with his | 


ſong. ; Milton. 
Once had the early matrons run 
To gre:t her of a lovely ſon. Milton. 
The ſea's our own ; and now all nations grcet, 
With bending fails, each veſſel of our fleet. Waller. 
Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn : 
None greets ; for none the greeting will return; 
But in dumb ſurlineſs, each arm'd with care, 
His foe profeſt, as brother of the war. Dryd. Fab. 
4. To congratulate, | 
His lady, ſeeing all that channel from far, 
Approacht in haſte to gre.t his victorie. Spenſer. 
5. To pay compliments at a diſtance, 


doth heigh- | 


My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet |. 
| | ſuit of his grey beard. 


; 


b 


| 
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ä The king's a-bed, 
And ſent great largeſs to your officers; 
This diamond he grects your wife witbal, 
By the name of moſt Kind hoſtefs. 
|; Shakeſpeare's Mal. 
6. To meet, as thoſe do who go to pay congra- 
tulations. Not much ia uſe. . 
Your haſte 
Is now urg'd on you. « 
We will grc-t the time. Shak:ſp. K. Lear. 
To GREET. v. . To meet and ſalute. 
There greet in ſilence, as the dead are wont, 
And ſleep in peace. Shakeſpeare, 
Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy, 
Ere Greece aſſembled ſtem'd the tides to TS; 
But parting then for that deteſted ſhore, 
Our eyes, unhappy never greeted wow. 
| , Pope's Odyſſey. 
GrEr/ETER, n. ſ. [from the verb.] He who 
greets. | 
Gre'tE TING. n. ſ. [from greet.] Salutation at 
meeting, or compliments at a diſtance. _ 
a I from him . 
Give you all greetings, that a king, as friend 
Can ſend his brother. Shakeſp. Winter's Tal-. 
GREEZE. . ſ. [Otherwiſe written greece. See 
GREECE, or GRIEZE, or Grice ; from de 
A flight of ſteps ; a ftep. ES” 
Gar“ GAL. adj. [grex, gregis, Lat.] Belonging to 
a flock. . Lick. 
GrEGA/gtovs. adj. [gregarius, Latin.] Going, 
in flocks or herds, like ſheep or partridges. 
No birds of prey are gregarious. Ray on the Oral. 
GRE'MIAL. adj. [gremiiem, Latin.] Pertaining to 
GRENA/DE. ». /. [from granatum, Lat.] 
A little hollow globe or ball of iron, or other me. 
tal, about two inches and a half in diameter, which, 
being filled with fine powder, is ſet on fire by 
means of a ſmall fuſee faſtened to the touch-hole ; 
as ſoon as it is Kindled, the caſe flies into many 
ſhatters, much to the damage of all that ſtand near. 
| ; Harris, 
GR“ VAD TIER. 1. |. [grenadier, Fr. from grenade. | 
A tall foot-ſoldier, of whom there is one company 
in every regiment : ſuch men being employed to 
throw grenades. 1525 
Peace allays the ſnepherd's fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. 
GnxrNA DO. . ſ. See GRENADE. 
Yet to expreſs a Scot, to play that prize, 
Not all thoſe mouth grenades can ſuffice. Cleveland. 
You may as well try to quench a flaming gre- 
nado with a ſhell of fair water as hope to ſucceed, 
| Watts. 
GRrEvuT. n. ſ. A kind of foſſile hody. _.. 
A ſort of tin ore, with its greut; that is, a 
congeries of cryſtals, or ſparks of ſpar, of the 
bigneſs of bayſalt, and of a brown ſhining colour 
immerſed therein. . Grew's Muſeum. 
Grew. The preterite of prow. 
The pleaſing taſk he fails not to renew; 
Soft and more ſoft at ev'ry touch it grew. 
Hude Fables. 
GREv. adj. [gris, French. More properly writ- 
ten gray.] See Gar. $ 5 
This ancient ruffian, fir, whoſe liſe I ſpar d at 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Our green youth copies what grey ſinners act, 
When veuerable age commends the fact. Dryder. 
Gre/vHouND. . ſ. bund, Saxon. ] A tall 
fleet dog that chaſes in fight. - . 
Firſt may a truſty greyboumd transform himſelf 
into a tyger. 5 | Sidney. 
So, on the downs we ſee, near Wilton fair, 
A haſt'ned hare from greedy grcyhnnds go. Sidut y. 
Th' impatient greyhound, ſlipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the Ss to catch the fearful hare. 


Uu yden. 


Gay's Paflorals, 


GRICE, 2. . | 
1. A little pig. Gouldman, 
2. A ſtep or pgreeze. e 
No, not a grice; 1 5 
This a ſtep to love. Shak:ſpeare's Nuu- Iſib Might. 


70 GRIDE. v. a. | gridave, Italian. ] Tocut; to make 
way by cutting. A word elegant, but not in ute. 
5 F 
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Mie poignant ſpear he thruſt with pviſſant ſway, 
Flait thuough his thigh the mortal eel did gride. 
| Spenſer, 
So ſore 


The gr iding ſword, with diſcontinuous wound, 
Paſs'd through hiin! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

G1vELIN. adj. A colour mixed with wlyte 
and red. 

The ladies dreſs'd in rich ſymars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſattcn, flower'd with white and green, 
And tor à thade berwixt the bloom gridefr. . 

Dr yden' s Fables. 

GalDik ON. v. /. ¶ gr ina, Iſlandic k, a grate, and 
froe.] A portable grate on which meat is laid to be 
broiled upon the fire. 

He had added two bars to the griinen. Specrator. 

GriEe, n. ſ. [from grieve; grif, Welth, pro- 
bably from the Engliſh. 

1. Sorrow; crouble for ſomething paſt. 

I will inſtruct my ſorrows to be proud; 
For gie is proud, and makes his owner ſtout. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Wringing of the hands, knocking the breatt, 
are but the ceremonies of ſorrow, the pomp and 
oftentatian of an effeminate grief, which ſpeak 
not fo much the greatneſs of the mifery as the 
ſmallneſs of the mind. South, 

The mother was ſo afflited at the loſs of a fine 


boy, who was her ouly ſon, that ſhe died for grief 
of it, Addijan. 


2. Grievance; harm. [G, French.] Not in 


uſe. 
Be factious for redreſs of all theſe g, 
And I will ſet this foot of mine as far 
As who goes fartheſt. Shakeſpeare. 
The king hath ſent to know 


The nature of your gr, and e eee . 


You conjure from the breaſt of civil peac 

Such bold hoſtility > » Shakeſp. — IV. 

3. Pain; diſeaſe. Obſolete. | 

Grre'vaxce. u. /. {from grief. ] | 

1. A ſtate of uneaſineſs. Out of uſe. q 

2. The cauſe of uneafinefs. Uſed of ſuch cauſes 
as are the effects of human conduct. 

What remedy can be found againſt grievances, 
dut to bring religion into countenance, and encou- 
rage thoſe who,. from the hope of future reward, 
and dread of future puniſhment, will be moved 
to juſtice and integrity ? | Sw: ft. 

To GRIEVE. 2. a. # grever, French ; griever, 
Fl-mith ; gravis, Latin.] 

1. To afflict; to hurt. 

For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grierte the 
children of men. Lale, lit. 33. 

Forty years long was I grieved with this gener- 
ation. J ſalm. 

It repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it g ia him at his heart. 


— 


Georefts, vi. 
Gr iev d at the thought,. he vow'd his whole 5 
deavour 
Should be to cloſe thoſe breaches. Rowe. 


2. To make ſforrowtful: 


When one man Kills another, thinking that he | 


kilteth a wild beaſt; if the ſame man remembreth 
afterwards what he hath done, and is not grieved. 
for the fact, in this caſe he hath ſinned; becauſe 


his not grieving is offenſive unto God, though the 


ſact were merely beſides his will. Per fins. 


Ta GRIEVE. v. x. 
paſt; 
friends. It has ſometimes at and ſometimes for 
before the cauſe of grief: perhaps at is proper 
kefore our misfortunes, and for before our faults. 
No not you give at this. SH p. Hem y IV. 
How didſt thou grieve then, Adam, to behold. 
The end of all thy offipring end ſo ſad. Milton. 
With equal mind what happens let us bear; 
Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond our 
care. 


forrowfully. 

Griewingly, 1 think, 
The peace between the French and us not values 
— that dul conclude it. 


but it is generally written gr: 
mal, ſaid to be generated between the lion and 
eagle, and to have the head and paws of the lion, | 


To be in pain for ſomething | 
to mourn ; to forrow, as for the death of 


By yden” s Fables. | 
Gr1t/vinc LY. adv. ¶ from gricve.Þ In ſorrow ; f 


G RI 
alt vors adj. ¶ gravis, Latin; or from To 
rie ve 
i 1. Afflictive; painful; hard to be born. 
To the fleth, as the apoſtle himſelf granteth, all 
affliction is naturally grievous. 00Rker. 
Correction is grievgs unto bim that forſaketh 
the way, and he that hateth reproof ſhall die. 
Prov. xv. 10. 
2. Such as cauſes ſorrow, 
To own a great but grievous truth, though they 


the temper. | Watts. 
3. Expreſſing a great degree of uneaſineſs. 

He durft not diſobey, but ſent grievous com- 
plaints to the parliament of the uſage he was forced 
to ſubmit to. e 

4. Atrocious; heavy. 

It was a grie vs fault, 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer' d It. 


{ Shak ſpeare' es Fulius Caſar. 


Crying fins I call thoſe, which are ſo heinous, 
and in their Kind fo grzevozs, that they haſten God's 
judgments and call dowa for ſpeedy vengeance 
upon the ſinner. Perkins. 

5. Sometimes uſed adverbially in low language. 

He cannot come, my lord; he's griz2s ſic k. 


GATE! vous tv. adv. from grievous. ] 
1. Painfully; with pain. 
Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm 
flood, 
Red as the roſe,” thence guſhed grievou/ly. Spenſer. 
2. With diſcontent ; with ill- will. 
Griitus perceiving how g- oy the matter was 
taken, with the danger he was in, be 
Knolles. 
3- Calamitouſly ; miſerably. 


right information, oftentimes ,grievoufly vexed. 
Hooker. 
4. Vexatiouſly ; to a great degree of nneaiineſs.. 
Houſes built in plains are apt to be grievoufly an- 
noyed with mire and dirt. Ray on the Creation. 
Grrf'vousNEss. 2. .. [from grievous. |] Sorrow; 
pain ; calamity. 
They fled from the ſwords,, from the drawn 


ſword and from the bent bow, and from the griev- 


ouſnrſs of N Iſaiab, XXI. 15. 
Gr , rid. I 7./. {| This ſhould rather be writ- 


GN Fox, ten gryfon, or grypbon; e e ed 
A fabled ani- 


and the wings of the eagle. 

Of all bearing among theſe winged creatures, 
the griſin is the moſt ancient. 
| Peacham on Blazoning. 


Gro. u. . [ricke, Bavarian, a little duck. 4 

7, It ſeems originally to have fignified any thing 
below the natural fize. 

2. A ſmall eel. 

3. A merry creature. f Suppoſed from Greet; 
* ceculxs Feſtivus, Latin. 

Hard is her heart as flint or ſtone, 
She laughs to ſee me pale; 
And merry as a grig is grown, 
And briſk as bottle-ale. Swift, 
To GILT. v. n. | grille, a grate, French.] To 
broif on a grate or gridiron. 

G&VLLADE, 2. . {from grill. ] Any thing broil- 
ed on the Sridir on. 

To GRILL Y. v. a. | from grill.] This word ſig- 
[nifies, as it ſeems, to harraſs; to hurt: as we now 
lay, to roaft d man, for to teaſe him. 

Poor while we wrangle here and jar, 
Ware grillied all at Templo-bar. Hudibras. 
GRIM. adj. zuumma, Saxon, ] 

1. Having a countenance of terrour ; horrible; 
hideous ; ; frightful. 
The innocent prey in haſte he does forſake, 
Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb, 
With change of fear to fee the lion look ſo grim. 


— Hem y VIII. 


| | | d Spenſer. | 'L 


quicken and ſharpen. the invention, they corrupt | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


I ſee how a number of ſouls are, for want of 


Ariſteus, a poet of Proconeſus, affirmed, that | 
near the one-eye% nations grifins defended the 


mines of gold. Brown. | 


GRI 


| Gi im Saturn yet remains, 
| Bound in thoſe gloumy caves with adammanting 
chains. rayton, 
Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in't. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Their dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 
What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires, 
Awak' d, ihould blow them into ſevenfold rage 
Milton, 


Expert to turn the ſway 
Of battle, open when and where to cloſe 
The ridges of grim war. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
He that dares to die, 
May laugh at the grim face of law, and fcorn 
The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant's brow. 
| Denham!'s S phy. 
Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, | 
And making death more grim. Addiſon's Cato, 
2. Ugly; ill-looking. | 
Strait ſtood up to him 
Divine Ulyſſes; who with. looks exceeding grave 


and grim, 
This better check gave. Chapman, 
Grin vidag'd war. hath ſmooth'd his wrinkl'd 
front. Shakeſpeare, 


Venus was like her mother; for her father is 
but grim. 

Grima'ce. 2. F. [macs from grim. ] 

1. A diſtortion of the countenance from habit, 
affectation, or inſolence. 

He had not ſpar'd to ſhew his piques, 
Againſt th' haranguer's politic ks, 
With ſmart remarks of leering faces, 
And annotations of grimaces / Hudibras, 
The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very eaſy rate; and by a few 
demure looks and affected whims, ſet off with 
ſome odd deyotional poftures and grimaces, and ſuch 
other little arts of dimmulation, cunning men will 
do wonders. South's Her mant. 

The buffoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, 
carried it from the whole field. L Eftrange. 

The French nation is addicted to grimace, Seck. 

2. Air or affectation. 

Vice is a vizzard, to avoid grimace, 


GRIMA/LKIN. n. 
malkin, or little Moll, 
name of an old cat. 

Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn 
An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtleſs mice 
Sure ruin. ' Philips, 


gris, French, grey, and 
Grey little woman ; the 


ated ; ſullying blackneſs not eaſily cleanſed. 
Swart, like my ſhoe, but her: face nothing ſo 
clean kept; for why ? ſhe ſweats :.a man may 
80 over ſhoes 1 in the grime of it. 
Shakeſpeare” s Comedy of Errours.. 

Collow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals or wood. Woodw. on Foſſili. 
To GRIME. v. a. | from the noun.] To dirt; to 
oy ully deep. | 

My face I'll grime with filth, i 
Blanket my Sev elf all my hair in knots. Shake. 
Grr'MLy. adv. from grim.] | 
1. Horribly ; hideouſly ; terribly. 
We've landed in ill time: the ſkies look grim'y, 
And threaten preſent bluſters. Shakeſp. Wint. Talt. 
80 Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd 


There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous- 
prize, 

Nor envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies. 

N | Addiſon's Cato. 
2. Sour; ſullenly. 


The augurs n 
Say they know not ; they cannot tell; look grinlys. 
And dare not ſpeak their knowledge. 

Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
 GrrMNess. u. 7. [from grim. Tier, 3 fright- 
fulneſs of viſago. 25 


Shakeſpeare's Macke. 


Shakeſ} Pearce. 


Allows all freedom, but to ſee the face. Granvilk, 


GRIME. 1. / ems grim.] Dirt deeply inſinu- 


To hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid; 
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=_ 7 GRIN, o. „ [3nenman, Saxon 3 grincmn,} and gn laing of one ſtane againſt another, make a | GUN ivw adv, [from grin. With a grin- : 
29 | grinden, Dutch, undoubtedly of the ſame origin | ſhivering or horror in the body, and ſet the teeth fning laugh. _ | SF 
„ with To grind, as we now ſay to grind the teeth; on edge. ; Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. F GRV. ». ſ. A ſmall ditch. Ainſworth, 
grincery French. | | That the ſtomach in animals grinds the ſubſtin- | To GRIPE, v, a. [grzipan, Gothick ; grupany 
1. To ſet the teeth together and withdraw the | ces which it receives, is evident from the diſſection Saxon; gien, Dutch ;,gripp, Scottith. | 
3 lips either in anger or in mirth. of animals, which have ſwallowed metals, which | 1. To hold with the fingers cloſed ; to graſp; 
8 Death, death! oh, amiable, lovely death! ] have been found poliſhed on the fide next the ſto- to preſs with the fingers. 
= Come grin on me, and I will think thou ſmil'ſt. | mach. Arbutbaai on Aliment, He that ſpeaks doth gripe the hearer's wriſt, 
| B : Shakeſpeare.j 4. To haraſs; to oppreſs. Whilſt he that hears makes fearful action 
8 What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, Some merchants and tradeſmen, under colour | With wrinkl'd brows., Shakejſp. King Jobs. 
| 1 For one to truſt his hand between his teeth, of furniſhing the colony with neceſſaries, may not | 2. To hold hard. | * 5 
When he might ſpurn him with his foot away. | grind them fo as ſhall always keep them in poverty. He ſeiz d the ſhining bough with griping hold, 
4 f | Shakeſpeare. | Barons Advice to Villiers. And rent away with eaſe the ling'ring gold. 
| It was no unpleaſant entertainment to me to Another way the Spaniards have taken to grind | Dryden's Zncid. 
- ſee the various methods with which they have at- þ the Neapolitans, and yet to take off the odium 3. [E/ ipper, French.] To catch eagerly ; to 
tacked me; fome with piteous moans and out- | from themſelves. Addiſon. | ſeize. 3 | 
-eries, others grinning, and only ſhewing their 5. In the following lines, I know not whether | You took occaſion to be quickly woo'd, 
teeth. Sl!tillimg fleet. | it be not corruptly uſed for griding, cutting. To gripe the gen'ral ſw ay into your hands. | 
A lion's hide he wears ; | Not knowing 'twas my labour, I complain | Shaksſp. Henry IV. 
- About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy ſkin; Of ſudden ſhootings and of grinding pains, 4- To cloſe ; to clutch. 
1 The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. My throws come thicker, and my cries encreas'd. | Unlucky Welfted ! thy unfeeling maſter, 
| Dryden's Mneid.\ Dryden. | The more thou tickleſt, gripes his hand the faſter. 
PW They neither could defend, nor can purſue; {| Je GRIN p. v. 2. 4 | Pope. 
8 But grimn'd their teeth, and caſt a helpleſs view. | 1. To perform the act of grinding; to move a 5, To pinch; to preſs; to ſqueeze. 
8 8 »yden. mill. A wond'rous way it for this lady wrought, 
Madneſs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim'd birth | Fetter'd they ſend thee From lion's claws to pluck the griped prey. Sperſers 
To griming laughter, and to frantick mirth. Into the common priſon, there to 2 | And firſt the dame came ing through the } | 
| Prior. Among the ſlaves and aſſes. Milton's Agoniftes. | wood; | WY | 
Fools grin on fools, and Stoiclike ſupport, 2. To be moved as in the act of grinding. And next the famiſh'd hounds that ſonght their 
Without one ſigh, the pleaſures of a court. Young, | Shrinking ſinews ſtart, x x food, 
2. To fix the teeth as in anguiſh, And ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws. And grip'd her flanks, and oft effay'd their jaws 
I like not ſuch grinning honour as fir Walter | Rewt. in blood. Dryden's Fables. P 
bath : give me life, which if I can ſave, ſo; if GN DER. 2. . [from grind.] 6. To give a pain in the bowels. 
net, honour comes unlook'd for, and there's an I. One that grinds; one that works in a mill. Thus full of counſel to the den ſhe went, 
= ont.” TE Sbateſp. Henry IV.] 2. The inftrument of grinding. Grip'd all the way, and longing for a vent. Dryden. 
+] GR1N. 1. ſ. [ from the verb.] The act of clo- His heart a ſolid rock, to fear unknown, T0 GariPs. v. 2. . | 
ng the teeth and ſhewing them. And harder than the grinder's nether ſtone. Sandys.| 1. To feel the colick, to have the belly- ach. 
He Jaughs at him : in's face too. Now exhort | Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the 
O you miſtake him; 'twas an humble grin, | Thy hinds to exerciſe the pointed ſteel griping of an hungry belly to thoſe diſhes which 
The faw:ing joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dryd.| On the hard rock, and give a wheely form are a feaſt to others. Locke, 
The muſcles were ſo drawn together on each | To the expected grinder. Philips. | Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and ma- 
fide of his face, that he ſhewed twenty teeth at a 3. [Lind tobap.] The back teeth: the double | tion of its parts, has a power to produce the ſen- 
* Addiſon. | teeth. ſations of fickneſs, and ſometimes of acute pains 
Deiſts are effectually beaten in all their com- The teeth are in men of three kinds: ſharp, as or gripings in us. Lets. 
bats at the weapons of men, that is, reaſon and | the foreteeth; hroad, as the back- teeth, which we 2. To pinch ; to catch at money meanly. 


argument; and they would now attack our reli-| call the molar-teeth, or grinders ;* and pointed] It is mean revenue, by being ſcattered, in the 
worſt of times growing upon him, when others 
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gion with the talents of a vile animal, that is, gin] teeth, or canine, which are between both. __ . 
and grimace. Matti on the Mord, Bacon's Nutural Hiftory. | that had great ones, by griping, made them leſs, 
. What lords are thoſe ſaluting with a grin ? He the raging lioneſs conſounds, and grew ſtark beggars. ; Fell. 
One is juſt out, and one is lately in. Young, The roaring lion with his javelin wounds; Gui E. n. /. [from the verb.) : 
GRIN. 2. J. | xniyn, zy nene, Saxon.] A ſnare ; | Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks; ſo 1. Graſp ; hold; ſeizureof the hand or paw. 
a trap. 1 they Therefore ſtill on high 
Like a birde that haſteth to his gry", With the old hunter ſtarve for want of prey. | He over him did hold his cruel claws, : 
Not knowing the perile. Chaucer. | | Sandys. | Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy. 
The grin ſhall take him by the hee}, and the] The jaw-teeth or grinders, in Latin molares, are | : Spenſer, 


made flat and broad a-top, and withal forewhat || They put a barren ſceptre in my pips ; 
uneven and rugged, that, by their knobs and little] Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand. 
| Shakeſpeart's Macbeth, 


robber ſhall prevail againſt. him. Job, xviii. 9. 
To GRIND. v. a. preter. I ground; part. paſſ. 
g10und. | xjun dan, zegrunden, grotnd, Saxon.] |; cavities, they may the better retain, grind, and | 
1. To reduce any thing to powder by friction ; | commix-the aliment. Ray on the Creation. | _ Should I | 1 
to comminute by attrit ion. Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranſmute | Slayer with lips, as common as the ſtairs 
And whoſoever ſhall fall on this ſtone, ſhall be | vegetable into animal ſubſtances; therefore herb- That mount the Capitol; join gripes with hands 
broken; but on whomſoever it ſhall fall, it will | eating animials, which don't ruminate, have ſtrong Made hardy with hourly falſhood as with labour. 
grind him to powder. Mattherv. | grinders, and chew much. Arbuthmit. \ 5 — 1. Shakeſpeare, 
He that will have a cake out of the wheat, muſt 4. The teeth, in irony or contempt. He gave me his hand, 
needs tarry the grinding. Shakeſp. Trailus and Crefſida. | One, who at ſight of ſupper, open'd wide And, with a feeble gripe, ſays, dear, my lord, 


What relation or affinity is there between a mi- His jaws before, and whetted grinders try d. Command my ſetvice. Shakijprare's How y v. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 1fell ; and with my weight the helm conſtrain'd, 
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5 nutte body ſand cogitation, any more than the 1 
2 greateſt? Is a ſmall drop of rain any wiſer than Both he brought ; Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. 
3 the ocean? Or do we grind inanimate corn into] He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden's AEneid. 
2+ hving and rational meals? Bentley's Serums. Dryden. 2. Squeeze; preſſure. AY 
I} 2. To ſharpen or ſmooth by rubbing on ſome- Grr/NnDLEs TONE. I. f. [from grind and fone. ] | Fir'd with this thought, at once he ſtrain'd the 
D thing hard. | | Gr1/xys Texr., f The ſtone on which edged breaſt; 
5 efing with time, ſlack thing, ſaid I, inftruments are ſharpened. Tis true, the harden d breaſt reſiſts the gripe, 
| - Thyſithe is dull; whet it, for name: Such a light and metall'd dance And the cold lips return a kiſs unripe. gd 
No marvel, fir, he did reply, I Saw you never yet in France; 8 - Dryden's Fables. 
If it at length deſerve-ſome blame; | And by the lead-men, for the nonce, 3- Oppreſſion; cruſhing power. 85 
But where one man would have me grind it, That turn round like grind! tones. Ben Jonſon. : I take my caufe | 
Twenty to one too ſharp do find it. Herbert. | Literature is the grind//one toſharpen the coulters, Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, and to whet their natural faculties. | To a moſt noble judge, the King my matter. _ 
And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. 9% Hamniond on Fundamental... TOYS as Shakeſpeare's Hem y VIII. | 
Drydcn's Fables.) Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet ſel- 4. Affliction; pinching diſtreſs. ED 
3. To rub one againſt another. dom file them; but grind them on a grizd/tone till Adam, at the news I | 
So up he let him riſe; who with grim look, | bright. Nexon. Heart-ſtruck with chilling 57 of ſorrow ſtood, 
And connt'nance ſtern, upſtanding, gan togrind | GRTNNER. n. ſ. [from grin.] He that grins. That all his ſenſes bound! Milton's Paradife Left. 
His greated teeth for great-difdain. Spenſer. The frightfullſ granrer Can'ft thou bear cold and hunger? Can theſe 
Harſh ſcunds, as of a ſaw a cot De. the winner. _ Hiddiſon's Spectator 1 bmby . .:.. FAZ = Eran'd 
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rar d fo che tender offices of love, 
Endure the bitter gripes of marting poverty? 


Otway. 
In the plural,] -Belly-ach ;. colick. 

"M the jaundice the choter is wanting; ; and the 
ifterical have a great ſourneſs and gripe, with 
windineſs. Flyer. 
GER. 2. ſ. {from gripe.] Oppreſſor ; uſurer ; 
extortioner. 

Others pretend zeal, and yet are profeſſed uſur- 
ers, z7ipers, monſters of men, and harpies. 

Burton on M elancholy. 

GRIN GL. adv. [from griping.] With pain in 
the guts. 

Clyſters help, leſt the medicine Won in the guts, 
and work gyipirgly. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Gr1PLE. 2. 7 A greedy ſnatcher; a griping 
miſer. Sperjer, 

GRiSAMBER. 1. J. Uſed by Milton for amber- 
griſe. 

Beaſts of chaſe, or fowl of game, 

In paſtry built, or from the ſpit, or boil'd, 

Griſamber ſteam d. OMiltor's Paradiſe R. gained. 

Gals FE. 2. . [See GRFECE, as it 2 55 be writ- 
ten.] A ſtep, or ſcale of ſteps. 

Let me ſpeak like ourſelf; and lay a ſentence, 
Which, as a gr:/e or ſtep, may help theſe lovers 
Into Jour favour. _ Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Gurr'sK1N. #. /. [ griſgin, roaſt meat, Iriſh.] The 


vertebræ of a hog broiled. 
GRr1'SLY. adj. | zpuylu, Saxon. ] Dreadful ; hor- 
rible; hideous ; frightful ; terrible. 
His grifly locks, long growen and unbound, 
Diſordered hung about his ſhoulders round. Spenſer. 
Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, 
The grj/ly toadſtool grown there might I ſee. 


Spenſer, 
My gri/ly countenance made others fly; 
None durſt come near, for fear of ſudden death. 
Shakeſp:are's Henry VI. 
Back ſtept thoſe too fair angels, half amaz'd 
So ſudden to behold the gr://y king; 
Yet thus, unmoy'd with fear, accoſt him ſoon. 
Milton. 
For that damn'd magician, let him be girt 
With all the gr:/y legions that troop 
Under the ſooty flag of Acheron. Milton. 
Ry The beauteous form of fight 
chang'd, and war appears a gri/ly ſight. 
TI => WI, yden's Fables, 
In viſion thou ſhalt ſee his gr face, 
The king of terrors, raging in thy race. 


Dryden s Innocence, 


Thus the ſpectre ſpoke again. 
gy 8 By yden's Fables. 
Cloſe by each other laid, they eaſy] the ground, 
Their manly boſoms pierc'd, with many a grze/ly 
wound. yden. 
So ruſhes on his foe the grifly bear. Adiiiſon. 
Gris T. n. [ zrurr, Saxon. ] 
1. Corn to be ground. 
Get grit to the mill to have plenty in ſtore, 
Leſt miller lack water. Tufſer's Huſbandry, 
A mighty trade this luſty miller drove; 
Much grift from Cambridge to his lot did fall, 
And all the corn they us'd at ſcholar's hall, 
Miller of Tromp. 
2. Supply; proviſion. 
Matter, as wiſe logicians ſay, 
Cannot without a form ſubſiſt; 
And form, ſay I, as well as they, 
Muſt fail, if matter brings no gf. 
3. GrrsT to Mill, is profit; gain. 
The computation 'of degrees, in all matrimonial 
cauſes, is wont to be made according to the rules 
of that law, becauſe it brings g/ zo the will. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
GRT'STFLE. ». /. [znurile, Saxon.) A cartilage; 
a part of the body next in hardneſs to a bone. 
No living creatures, that have ſhells very hard, 
as oyſters, crabs, lobſters, and eſpecially the tor- 


Swift. 


toiſe, have bones within them, but only little | 


ifttes. Bacm's Natural Hiftory. 
Left the aſperity or hardneſs of cartilages ſhould 
hurt the eſophagus or gullet, which is tender and 
of a ſkinny ſubſtance, or hinder the ſwallow ing 


the ſhores of Italy. 
Gr1'TTINESS. #. from gritty. ] Sandineſs; 


61 


of our meat, therefore the annulary grifiles of the ] 


| windpipe are not made round, or intire circles ; 


but where the gullet touches the windpipe, there, 
to fill up the circle, is only a ſoft membrane, 
which may eaſily give way to the dilation of the 
gullet. Ray on the Creation. 

Gr1's TLY. adj, [from grifil:.] Cartilaginous ; ; 
made of griſtle. 

At laſt they ſpit out pieces of their lungs; it 
may be tmall gr bits that are eaten off from 
the lung-pipes. Harvey. 

She has made the back-bone of ſeveral verte- 
brz, as being more fit to bend, more tough, and 
leſs in danger of breaking, than if they were all 


one intire bone without theſe gr, junctures. 


More againſt Atheiſm. 


Fins are made of gri//ly ſpokes, or rays con- 


nected by membranes ; ſo that they may be con- 

tracted or extended like womens fans. 

Ray on the Creation. 
They have a louder and ſtronger note than 
other birds of the ſame bigneſs, which have only 

a gri/ily windpipe. Grew. 
Each pipe, diſtinguiſh'd by its grily rings, 

To cheriſh life aerial paſture brings. 
GRIT: . /. [znycra, rh e! 
I. The coarſe part of meal. 

2. Oats huſked, or coarſely ground. 
3- Sand ; rough hard particles. 
Silefian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, 


yet without the leaſt particle of giz, feels as ſmooth | 
| as ſoap. 


Grew, 
The ſturdy pear-tree here 
Will riſe luxuriant, and with tougheſt root 
Pierce the obſtructing grit and reſtive marle. 
Philips. 

4. Grits are foſſils found in minute maſſes, form- 
ing together a kind of powder ; the ſeveral parti- 
cles of which are of no determinate ſhape, but 
ſeem the rudely broken fragments of larger maſſes ; 
not to be diſſolved or diſunited by water, but re- 
taining their figure, and not cohering into a maſs. 
One ſort is a fine, dull looking, grey grit, which, 
if wetted with ſaltwater, into mortor or paſte, 


hard ſtony maſs, ſuch as is not eaſily afterwards 
diſunited by water. This is the pulvis peteolanus of 
the ancients, mixed among their cements uſed in 
buildings ſunk into the ſea; and in France and 

Italy an ingredient in. their harder plaiſters, under 
the name of pozzolane. It is common on the ſides 
of hills in Italy. Another ſpecies, which is a 
coarſe, beautifully green, dull grit, is the chryſoco/lo 
of the ancients, which they uſed in ſoldering gold, 
long ſuppoſed a loſt foſſil. It ſerves the purpoſe 
of foldering metals better than borax. The ſerru- 
gineous black glittering grit, is the black ſhining 
ſand employed to throw over writing, found on 
Hill on Foſſils. 


the quality of abounding in grit. 

In fuller's-carth he could find no fand by the 
microſcope, nor any grittin:ſs. Mortimer”s Huſbondry. 

G1 Tx. adj. | from grit.] Full of hard parti- 
cles; conſiſting of grit. 

I could not diſcern the uneavenneſs of the ſur- 
face of the powder, nor the little ſhadows let fall 
from the gr:/ty particles thereof, Newton's Opticks. 

GRIZ ELIN. adj. | from properly gride/in. See 
GR1DELIN. ] 

The Burgundy, which is a grizelin or pale red, 
of all others, is ſureſt to ripen in our climate. 

Templi. 

GRVZZLE. n. /. from gris, gray; griſuille, 
French. ] A mixture of white and black; gray. 

O thou diſſembling cub; what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy face ? 


Shakeſpeare. | 
ſuch as tea; fugar ; raiſins ; ſpice. 


Gur/zzLED. adj. from grizz/e.] Interſperſed 


with gray. 


To the boy Cæſar, ſend this griggled head. 
Shakeſpeare. 
His beard was grizzl-d: no. 


Alt was as I have ſeen it in his life. Shake/. Hamlet. | 


His hair juſt gi, 
As in a green old age. Dryden and . gare, 


Þlackmore. 


dries almoſt immediately, and coaleſces into a 


GRO 


| Thofe grizz/d locks, which nature did provi, 
In plenteous growth, their aſſes ears to von . 
Dryden' 4 Fur den il. 

GR1“2 z l v. adj, [from gris, gray, F rench.] 
Somewhat gray. 


with age, turning to be gray and white; as is ſeen 
in men, though ſome earlier, ſome later; in hors 
ſes that are dappled, and turn white; and in old 
ſquirrels, that turn hea Bacon, 
To GROAN. v. a. |znanan, Saxon; erm, 
Dutch. ] To breathe with a hoarſe noiſe, as in paja 
Or agony. 
Many an heir 
Of theſe fair edifices, for my wars, | 
Have I heard groan and drop. Shake ſp. Cymbeling, 
Men groan from out of the city, and the ſoul of 
the wounded crieth out. Job, xxiv. 12, 
Repenting and groaning for anguiſh of N 
Maſd. v. 3 
So ſhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning. Milton's Par, Ioſt. 
Nothing can ſo peculiarly gratify the noble dif: 
poſitions of humanity, as for one man to ſee ano. 
ther fo much himſelf as to ſigh his griefs and 
groan his pains. 
On the blazing pile his parent lay, 


Or a lov'd brother groam d his life away. 


Pope Odyſſ 
GnOAN. n. „from the verb.] 1 
1. Breath expired with noiſe and difficulty, from 
pain, faintneſs, or wearineſs. 
Alas, poor conntry, 


| Where ſighs and groans, and ſhrieks that rend the 


air, 
Are made, not mark'd ! Shakeſpeare s Macbeth. 
I led to ſlaughter, and to ſlaughter leave; 
And ev'n from hence their dying grouns receive. 
Dy yden, 
Hence aching boſoms wear a viſage gay, 
And ſtifled grouns frequent the ball and play. 
Young, 
2. Any hoarſe dead ſound. 
er, Rs of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thun- 
er, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shak: ſpeare's King Lear. 
GRro'ANFUL. adj. | groan and full.) Sad; agoniz- 
ing. Not uſed. 
Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant wreſt, 
That back again it did aloft rebound, 
And gave againſt his mother earth a groanful 13 5 
Spenfer, 
GROAT. ». /. [proot, Dutch; nb, Italian] Y 
1. A piece valued at four pence. 
2. A proverbial name for a ſmall ſum. 
My mother was wont 
To call them woollen vaſſals, things created 


I dare lay a groat, 
A tertian ague is at leaſt your lot. Dryd. Fab. 
Imagine a perſon of quality to marry a woman 
much his inferior, and without a groat to her for- 
tune. Swift, 


off. 

GRQ'CER. . ,. [This ſhould be written ge, 
from groſs, a large quantity ; a grocer originally 
being one who dealt by wholefale ; or from gro/- 
ſus, a fig, which their preſent ſtate ſeems to fa- 
vour. ] 

A grocer is a man who buys and ſells tea, ſugar 
and plums and ſpices for gain. Watts's Logic l. 

But ſtill the offspring of your brain ſhall prove 


The grocer”s care, and brave the rage of Jove. 


Garth. 
GRro'cERY. u. . [from grocer. ] Grocers ware, 


His troops being now in a country w here they 


were not expected, met with many cart loads of 


wine, 95 ocer y, and tobacco. Clarendon, 


Gro'GERAM,. J. . gros grain, French; 

GROGKAM. þ granus, low Latin. Ainſworth, ] 

GRro'GRAN. Saut woven with large woet 
and a rough pile. 


certes 


Living creatures generally do change their hair 


South, - 


To buy and ſell with groats. Shakeſpeare' s Coriolunut. 


Ys GRoATS, Oats that have the hulks taken 
Ainſworth, 


gra- 
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| GRO 


ain, s 
ur only wearing is your grogerem. - Donne. 
—— great ſtore ot chamelots and gro- 
rams. ä N Sandys. 
Some men will ſay this habit of John's was net- 
ther of camel's ſkin nor any coarſe texture of its 
hair, but rather ſome finer weave of camelot, gro- 
am, or the-like. 01 Braun. 
The natural fweetneſs and innocence of her be- 
naviour ſhot me through and through, and did 
more execution upon me in grogram than the great- 
eſt beauty in town had ever done in brocade. - 
| 5 Addiſon's Spectator. 
Plain goody would no longer down; 
'Twas madam in a grogram gown. 
GROIN. 1. ſ. [Of uncertain derivation. ] The 
part next the thigh. 
Antipleus, a ſon of Priam, threw 
His lance at Ajax through the preaſſe, which went 
| by him, and flew 
On Leucus, wiſe Ulyſſes' friend: His groine it 
ſmote. Chapman. 
The fatal dart arrives, | 
And through the border of his buckler drives; 
Paſs'd through and pierc'd his groin; the deadly 
wound | | 
Caſt from his chariot, roll'd him on the ground. 
+ LEES Dryden. 
Gro- 


Gaenwhi t n. ſ. | lit loſper mum Latin. 
ee TE 


mill or graymill. A plant. 
Groow. 1. J. [grom, Dutch.] 
1. A boy; a waiter ; a ſervant. 

Then called the a groom, that forth him led 

Into a goodly lodge. Spenſer. 
From Egypt's kings ambaſſadours they come 

Them many a iquire attends, and many a groom. 

| airfax. 

Think then, my ſoul ! that death is but a e 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donne. 

In the time of Edward zVI. lived Sternhold, 
whom king Henry his father had made groom of 
his chamber, for turning certain of David's pſalms 
into verſe. | Peacham, 

Would'ſt thou be touch'd 
By the preſuming hands of ſaucy grooms ? 
© Dryden's Don, Schaſt. 

Amid” the fold he rages, nor the ſheep | 
Their ſhepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can 

keep. | Dryden. 

2. A young man. _ 5 

1 preſume for to intreat this groom, + 
And filly maid, from danger to redeem. Fairfax. 

3- A man newly married. 

By this the brides are wak'd, their grooms are 

dreſs'd ; | 

All Rhodes is ſummon'd to the nuptial feaſt. Dryd. 
Groove. x. /. | from grave. | . 

1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 

He might, to avoid idleneſs, work in a groove 
or mine-pit thereabouts, which at that time was 
little eſteemed. 8 Beyle. 

2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 

The ſcrew-plate is a kind of ſteel well tem- 
per'd, with ſeveral holes in it, each leſs than 
other; and in thoſe holes are threads grooved in- 
wards, which grooves fit the reſpective taps that 
belong to them.  Moxan's Mech. Exer. 

To GROOVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut 
hollow. 

Of the box every joint was well growved. Swift. 

To GROPE. v. ». [znapan, Saxon.] To feel 
where one cannot ſee. 

i My ſea- grown ſcarf about me, in the dark 

Grop'd 1, to find out them. Shak. ſp. Haml:t. 
We grope for the wall like the blind, and we 

Hope as if we had no eyes. J. lix. 10. 
They meet with darkneſs in the cleareſt light ; 

And grope at noon, as if involv'd with night. Sand. 
A boy was groping for eels, and laid his hand 

upon a ſnake. | L' Eftrange. 

This, no doubt, is better for men that they 
ſhould in the dark grope after knowledge; as St. 
Paul tells us all nations did after God. Locke. 

He heard us in our courſe, 


Swift. 


Certes they're neatly cloth'd; 1 of this mind 


* 


GRO 


O truth divine" enlighten'd by thy ray, 
I grepe and gueſs no more, but ſee my way. Arbuth, 
To GRoPE.: v. a. To ſearch by feeling in the 
dark; to feel without being able to ſee. 
How vigilant to 
pick out ſomewhat whereof they might complain. 
Hayward. 
They have left our endeavours to grope them 
out by twilight, and by darkneſs almoſt to diſco- 
ver that, whole exiſtence is evinced by light. 
| Brown's Fulgur Errours. 
But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope. Swift. 
GO ER. . . | from grope.] One that ſearches 
in the dark. 
GROSS. adj. [gros, French; grofſo, Italian; 
craſſus, Latin.] 
1. Thick; bulky. 
The crow's and choughs, that wing the midway 


air, 

Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Shakeſp. King Lear 
There are two groſs volumes concerning the 

power of popes. Beaker on Learning. 

2. Shameful; unſeemly ; enormous. 

He ripely couſidered how 7 a thing it were 
for men of his quality, wiſe and grave men, to live 
with ſuch a multitude, and to be tenants at will 
under them. Hooker, 

They can ſay that in doctrine, in diſcipline, in 
prayers, and in ſacraments, the church of Rome 
hath very foul and groſs corruptions. Hooker. 

So far bath the natural underſtanding, even of 
ſundry whole nations, been darkened, that they 
have not diſcerned, no, not groſs iniquity to be fin. 

Hooker. 

There is a vain and imprudent uſe of their 
eſtates, which, though it does not deſtroy like 
gre; fins, yet diſorders the heart, and ſupports it 
in ſenſuality and dulneſs. Law, 

3- Intellectually coarſe; palpable ; impure ; 
unrefined. 

To all ſenſe tis groſs 

You love my ſon : invention is aſham'd, 

Againſt the proclamation of thy paſhon, 

To ſay thou do'ſt not. 

Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 

Examples groſs as earth exhort me. 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Belial came laſt, than whom a ſpirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more grofs to love 
Vice for itſelf. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Is not religion ſo perfectly good in itſelf, above 
all, in its Authour, that, without the g. ſen- 
ſuality, we cannot but admire it? Spratt. 

It is a groſs miſtake of ſome men, to think that 
our want only and impertections do naturally in- 
duce us to be benificent. Smalridge. 

But ſhe dares never boaſt the preſent hour, 

So groſs the cheat, it is beyond her pow'r. Young. 
4. Inelegant ; diſproportionate in bulk. | 
The ſun's oppreflive ray the roſeat bloom 

Of beauty blaſting, gives the gloomy hue, 

And feature groſs. Thomſon s Summer. 

5. Denſe; not refined; not attenuated ; not 
ure. 

5 It is manifeſt, that when the eye ſtandeth in the 

finer medium, and the object is in the greſſer, things 

ſhew greater; but contrariwiſe, when the eye is 
placed in the grofſer medium, and the object in 
the finer. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

| Of elements, | 

The grofſer feeds the purer; earth the ſea, 

Earth and the ſea feed air Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Light fumes are merry, greſſer fumes are ſad ; 
Both are the reaſonable ſoul run mad. Dryd. Fab. 
Or ſuck the miſts in greſſer air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 

6. Stupid ; dull. 3 

If ſhe doth then the ſubtile ſenſe excel, | 
How groſs are they that drown her in the blood? 


Pope. 


Davies. 


And in the clear dream and ſolemn viſion, 
Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear. Milli. 
Some men give more light and knowledge by 
the bare ſtating of the queſtion with perſpicu- 


ity and juſtneſs, than others by talking of it in 


Waits. 


And with his out- ſtretched arms around him 
5 Crop d. ; : Addi ſon. 


groſs confuſion for whole hours together. 


rope mens thoughts, and to 


: 


GRO 


», Coarſe ; rough; oppoſite to delicate. : 
Fine and delicate ſculptures are helped with 
nearneſs, and groſs with diſtance. HWatton's Arch. 
8. Thick; fat ; bulky. TY 
His ſtature was of juſt height and all proportion- 
ate dimenſions, avoiding the extremes of groſs and 
meager, | Fell. 
Gross. #. /. [from the adjective.] | 
I. The main body ; the main force. 
The Belgians hop'd, that with diſorder'd haſts 
The deep-cut keels upon the ſands might run; 
Or, if with caution leiſurely were paſt, 
Their numerous gr might charge us one by one. 
Dryden. 
Several caſuiſts are of opinion, that, in a battle, 
you ſhould diſcharye upon the groſs of the enemy, 
without levelling your piece at any particulr per- 
ſort. Addiſon's Fre hallen. 
The gro/s of the people can have no other proſ- 
pe& in changes and revolutious than of publick 
bleſſings. | | Aldiſon. 
2. The bulk; the whole not divided into its ſe- 
veral parts. : 
Certain general inducements are uſed to make 
ſaleable your cauſe in go, Hooker. 
There was an opinion in 555 that the ſoul was 
immortal. Abbit's Deſcription of the World. 
There is confeſſion, that is, the acknowledging 
our fins to God ; and this may be either general or 
particular : The general is, when we only confeſs 
in groſs that we are ſinful ;. the particular, when 
we mention the ſeyeral ſorts and acts of our fins. - 
Duty of Man. 
Remember, ſon, : 
You are a general: other wars require you; 
For ſee the Saxon groſs begins to move. | 
Dryden's King Arthur, 
Notwithſtanding the decay and loſs of ſundry - 
trades and manufactures, yet, in the groſs, we ſhip 
off now one third part more of the manufactures, 
as alſo led and tin, than we did twenty years paſt. 
Child on Trade. 
3. Not individual ; but a body together. 
He hath ribbons of all the colours i' th' rainbow; 
they come to him by the groſs. Shakeſp. M int. Tales 
I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the g/ 
Of full three thouſand ducats. Shak. Mer. of Venice, 
You ſee the united deſign of many perſons to 
make up one figure: after they have ſeparated 
themſelves in many petty diviſions, they rejoin 
one by one into a groſs. i Dryden. 
4. The chief part; the main maſs. 
Comets, out of queſtion, have likewiſe power 
and effect over the gro/s and maſs of things. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
The articulate ſounds are more confuſed, though 
the groſs of the ſound be greater. Bacon: Nat. Hife. 
5. The number of twelve dozen. Sale, Fr. j, 
It is made up only of that ſimple idea of an unite 
repeated; and repetitions of this kind, joined to- 
gether, make thoſe diſtin ſimple modes of a do- 
zen, a groſs, and a million. Locke. 
GROSS Lv. adv. | from groſs. ] 
1. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coarſely : as, is 
matter is groflly pulveriz-d. 
2. Without ſubtilty ; without art ; without de- 
licacy ; without refinement ; coarſely ; palpably. 
Such kind of ceremonies as have been ſo gr 
and ſhamefully abuſed in the church of Rome, 
where they remain, are ſcandalous. Hooker. 
Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils ſworn to others purpole z 
Working ſo groſſly in a natural cauſe, 
That admiration did not whoop at them. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
And thine eyes f 
See it ſo groſſly ſhown in thy behaviour, 
That in their kind they ſpeak it. Shakeſpearg. 
What! are we cuckolds ere we have de- 
ſery'd it? 
— not ſo groſily. Shakeſp.. Merc. of Venice. 
- What I have ſaid has been forced from me, by 
ſeeing a noble ſort of poetry ſo happily reſtored 
by one man, and ſo gro/ly copied by almoſt all the | 


; 


eſt. | | Dryden. 
II I ſpeaks of light and rays as endued with co— 
| | | lours, 


GRO 


tours, I would be underſtood to ſpeak not philoſo- 
phically and properly, but groſiy, and according to 
fuch conceptions as vulgar people would be apt to 


tr-me. Newton's Opticks. 


While it is ſo difficult to learn the ſprings and 
motives of ſome facts, it is no wonder they ſhould 
be ſo gr2/7'y miſrepreſented to the 18 by curi- 
Swift. 


OUS inquiſitive heads. 
GRro'ssxEss. n. ſ. [from groſs.] 


1. Coarſeneſs; not ſubtilty ; thickneſs ; ſpiſſi- 


Tude; denſity; greatneſs of parts. 
The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 


Whoſe gr9ne/5 little characters ſum up. Shakeſp. 


And I will purge that mortal grofrefs ſo, 
That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go. 


anto the cells of the brain. 

Then ali this earthy greſſeſs quit; 

Attir'd with ſtars we ſhall for ever fat, 
Triumphing over death. 


colours, 

For envy'd wit, like Sol eclips'd, was known 
Th' oppoſing body's gr-Jn:ſs, not its own. 

2. Inelegant fatneſs ; unwieldy corpulence. 


Wiſe men, that be over-fat and fleſhy, go to 
ſojourn abroad at the temperate diet of ſome ſober 
man; and ſo, by little and little, eat away the 


grofhefs that 1s in them. Aſcham. 


3. Want of refinement; want of delicacy ; in- 


tellectual coarſeneſs. 


I was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiitineſs of my mind 
drove the gr 2 of the foppery into a received 


belief that they were faizies. $ bake ſpeare. 


Whatever beauties it may want, 'tis free at leaſt 


from the grau of thoſe faults I _—_— 
den. 


What a gr9ſr-ſs is there in the mind 4 that 


man, who thinks to reach a lady's heart by wound- 
CIuriſſa. 


Gnor. . . [grome, French ; grotta, Italian. ] A 


ing her ears! 


cave ; a cavern for covlnets and pleaſure. 
In the remoteſt wood and lonely got, 
Certain to meet that when of evils, thought. 
Pra 


Awful ſee the E grvt. Pope, 


7 GrRoTE sur. adj. [ groteſque, French ; grotteſco, 
Ttalian.] Diſtorted of figure; unnatural; wildly 


formed. 
The champaign head 
Of a ſteep wilderneſs, whoſe hairy ſides 
With thicket overgrown, gro and wild, 
Acceſs deny'd. Milton's Pavediſe Loft. 


There is yet a lower ſort cf poetry and painting, 
Which is out of nature; for a farce is that in poe- 
try which gr-teſqre is in a picture: the perſons and 
actions of a farce are all unnatural, an! the man- 
ners falſe, that is, inconſiſting with the characters 
groteſque painting is the juſt Teſem- 


of mankind : 

dlance of this. Dyydn's Puſreſny. 
An hideons figure of their foes they drew, 

Wor _ nor looks, nor ſhades, nor colours 


And da 3 deſign epos d to publick 


VIEW. Dr yen. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Gees roofs, and ſtucco floors. N 


0. 
CRO 10. 2. ſ. | protte, French; grotta, Italian. 
A cavern or cave made for coolneſs. It is not uſed 


properly of a dark horrid cavern. 
Their careleſs chiefs to the cool gras run, 
The bow'rs of kings, to ſhade them from the = 


Dy 
This was found at the entry of the grotto in inthe 
Peak. Woodward on Foſſils. 


Go vf . . [from grave. * walk covered 


by trees meeting above. 
I look d toward Birnam, and anon mehougbr 

The wood began to move: 

Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 

I ſay, a moving x: oe. 


Shakeſpeare. 

The caule of the epilepſy from the ſtomach is 
the gr of the vapours which ariſe and enter 
Bacon's Natural Ii ftory. ' 


Milton. 

This being the nrft colour which vapours begin 
to reflect, it ought to be the colour of the fineſt 
and moſt tranſparent ſkies, in which vapours are 
not arrived to that groſſneſ5 requiſite to reflect other 
Newton's Opticks.' 


Pope. 


Shak fpeare's ws. 7 


5 


| Went up, and water'd all the ground. 


4 
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Fortunate fiolds, arid groves, and flow” ry Mes; If 


| Thrice bappy ifles ! Ailon, 
She left tie flow'ry field, and waving vove. 
L 
Baniſh'd from courts and love, 
Abandon d truth ſeeks ſhelter in the grove. 


Granville. 


Can fierce paſſion vex tns breaſt, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody? Thomſon s Spring. 
To Gro'vEL. u. n. | grufde,' Iſlandick, flat on 
the face. It may perhaps come by gradual COT =, 
ruption from ground fell. 
1. To lie prone; to creep low on the ground. | 
The ſteel-head paſſage wrought, 
And through his ſhoulder pierc'd ; wherewith to 
ground 
He groveling fell, all gored in his guſhing: _— 
er, 
What ſee'ſt thou there? king Henry's 2 
Inchas'd with all the honours of the world 
If ſo, gaze on, and grove/ on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the ſame. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Oke maſt and beech, and cornell fruit they eate, 
Groveliug like ſwine on earth, in fowleſt ſort. 


Chapman. 
Now they lie 


Groveling and proftrate on yon lake of fire. Milton. 
Upon thy belly groveling thou ſhalt go. Million. 
Let ns then conclude that all painters ought to 

require this part of excellence: not to do it, is to 

want courage, and not dare to ſhew themſelves : 
tis to creep and grove! on the ground. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2. To be mean; to be without dignity or ele- 
vation. _ 

I muſt diſclaim -whate'er he can expreſs ; 
His groveling ſenſe will ſhew my paſſion leſs. 

Dryden. 

Several thoughts may be natural which are low 
and groveling. Addiſon's Spectator. 
GROUND. . . [Iznundd, Saxon; grondt, Dan.] 

1. The earth, conſidered as fuperficiallv extended, 
and therefore related to tillage, travel, habitation, 
or almoſt any action. The main maſs of terrene 


matter is never called the ground. We never diſ- 


tinguiſh the terraqueous globe into ground and wa- 


| ter, but into earth, or land, and water; again, we 


never ſay under careh, but under promd. 
Iſrael ſhall go on dry g- ound through the ſea. 
| Ex. xiv. 16, 
Man to till the ground | 
None was, and from the earth a dewy miſt . 
Milton. 
From the other hill 
To their fix'd ſt:.ion, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended, on the gre canes 
Sliding meteorous. 
A black bituminons gurge 
Boils up fromm under ground. Milton. | 
And yet ſo »imbly he would bound, | 
As if he ſcorn'd tio touch the ground. Hudibras. 
2. The earth as diſtinguiſhed from air or water. 
I have made man and beaſt upon the ground. 
Feremiah. 


Milton. 


There was dew upon all the ground. 


Judges, vi. 40. 


They ſumm'd their wings, and Tearing th' air 
ſublime, - | 
With claag deſpis'd the ground. Milton. 
Too late young Turnus the deluſion found; 
Far on the ſea, ſtill making from the ground. 


Dryden's Encid., 
> Land; country. 
The water breaks its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds. Hudibros. 


4. Region; territory. 
On heav'nly ground they ſtood, and from the 
ſhore 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs. Millon. 
With theſe came they, who from the bord' ring 
good 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of Baalim and Aſhtaroth. Milton's Paradiſe _ 


| 


oY 
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s. Eſtate; poſſeſſion. 

Uneaſy ſtill within theſe narrow het 
Thy next deſign is on thy neighbour's grounds: 
His crop invites, to full perfection grown; 
Thy own ſeems thin, becauſe it is thy own, 


Dryden's Juveral, 
6. Land occupied. 
The ſea O erflow'd my ground, 


And my beſt Flanders mare was drown'd, Aion, 


The floor or level of the place. 
Whareſags ſhould I ſmite thee to the grow? 


2 Samuel, il. 22. 


Dagon was fallen on his face to the grad, 


A multitude fit on the ground, Mat. xv. ze. 


Some part of the month of June, the water of 


this lake deſcends under ground, through many great 
holes at the bottom. : Brown's Travel. 
8. Dregs ; lees; faces ; that which ſettles at 
the bottora of liquors, 
Set by them cyder, verjuice, ſour drink, or 
grounds. A 
Some inſiſt upon having had particular ſucceſs in 
ſtopping gangrenes, from the uſe of the grand. 
of ſtrong beer, mixed up with bread or outmeal, 
Sharp's Surgery, 
9. The firſt ſtratum of paint upon Which the 
figures are afterwards painted. 


We ſee the limner to begin with a rude draught, 


and the painter to lay his ; gr Gund with darkſome 
colours. Hate wil. 

When ſolid bodies, ſenfible to tho feeling and 
dark, are placed on light and tranſparent graund;, 
as, for example, the heavens, the cleuds and W. 
ters, and every other thing which is in motion, 


and void of different objects; they ought to he 


more rough, and more diſtinguiſhable, than that 
with which they are encompaſſed. 
dens Drufreſmy, 


o. The fundamental ſubſtance ; that by which 
the additional or accidental parts are ſupported. 
| O'er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was 
ſpread, 
Azure the ground, the ſun in gold ſhone bright. 
Cowley, 
Indeed it-was but juſt that the fineſt lines in 0 
ture ſhould be drawn upon the moſt durable ground, 
Pope. 
Then, wrought into the ſoul, let virtues ſhine, 
The ground eternal, as the work divine. You, 
11. The plain fong; the tune on which deſcants 


are raiſed. 


Get a prayer-book in your bend, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord; 
For on that ground III build a holy deſcant. ; 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

12. Firſt hint; firſt traces of an invention; 
that which gives occaſion to the reſt. 

Though jealouſy of tate th' invention found, 
Yet love refin'd upon the former ground; | 
That way the tyrant had reſerv'd to fly, 
Purſuing hate, now ſerv'd to bring two lovers 

nigh. Dryden. 

1 The firſt principles of knowledge, 


The concords will eafily be known, if the fore- 
grounds be thoroughly beaten in. Preface io Aceidence. 


Here ſtateſmen, or of them they which can read, 
May of their occupation find the grownds, Dont. 
The grounds are already laid whereby that is un- 
queſtionably reſolved; for having granted that 
God gives ſufficient grace, yet when he co-ope- 
rates moſt effectually, "he doth it not irreſiſtibly. 
Hammond. 
After evening repaſts, 
. will be beſt taken up in the eaſy ground: 
of religion, and the ſtory of ſcripture. 
Millen on Fducatien, 
14. The fundamental cauſe ; the true reaſon ; 
original principle. 
He dehred the ſteward to tell him particularly 
the gro1w9:d and event of this accident. Steneye 
Making happineſs the ground of his unhappineſs, 
and good news the argument of his ſorrow. Si 
The uſe and benefit of good laws all that live 


under A enjoy with * and 2 


4 


1 Samuel, v. 4. 


till bed- time, their 
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e eh ane 
Fa te bd. es 


any particular relation of the grouxds of their pro- 


Would leave no ground J ever would be true. Dryd. 


'his ſentiments. 


Or haſten'd at the leaft upon this ground. Daniel. 


do loſe ground. 


_ Giving no g10wnd unto the houſe of York, 


that I wonder it has gained no more gionnd in 


der continual motion, and gets no ground. Dr. Def. | 
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atheit the grounds and firſt original cauſes from 1. Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, © 


whence they have ſprang be unknown. Hooker, 
In the den 5 the Sabbatizer's objection, 
my method ſhall be, to examine, in the firſt place, 
the main groundt and principles upon which he 
buildeth.. White. 
| Thou could'{t not have diſcern'd 
Fraud in the ſerpent, ſpeaking as he ſpake, 
No grand of enmity between us known. Milton. 
Nor did either of them-ever think fit to make 


ceedings, or the cauſes of their miſadventures. 
| | Clarendon. 
Sound judgment is the. ground of writing well. 
5 | Roſcommon, 
Love once given from her, and plac'd in you, 


It is not eaſy to imagine how any ſuch tradition 
could ariſe ſo early, and ſpread ſo univerſally, if 
there were not areal ground for it. kins, 
If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that 
there is ſome 101d and reaſon for theſe fears, and | 
that nature hadi not planted them iu us to no pur- 
poſe. | Til lo. ſon. 
Thus it appears, that ſuits at law are not ſinful 
in them ſolves, but may lawfully be uſed, if there 
is no unlawfulnels in the ground and way of ma- 
nagement. Ketth vl, 
Upon that prince's death, although the grounds 
of our quarre! with France had received no man- 
ner of addition, yet this lord thought fit to alter | 
Swift. 
The miraculous increafe of the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity was without any viſible ground, and 
6auſes, and contrary to all human probability and 
appearance, Aterbury, 
15. The field or place of action. ; 
Here was thy end decreed, when theſe men 
roſe ; | 

And ev'n with theirs this act thy death did bring, 


16. The ſpace occupied by an army as they 
fight, advance, or retire. 
At length the left wing of the Arcadians began 
Sidney. 
Heartleſs ny fought, and quitted ſoon their 
round, | 
While our's with eaſy victory were crown'd. 
; „ Dryden. 
He has loſt ground at the latter end of the day, 
purſuing his point too far, like the prince of 
Conde at the battle of Seneffe. Dryd. Fab. Pref. 
17. The intervening ſpace between the flyer 
and purſuer. | 
 Ev'ning miſt, 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the mariſh glides, 
And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's heels, 
Homeward returning. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Superiors think it a detraction from their merit 
to ſee another get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the purſuits of glory. Adiliſon & Spect. 
Even whilſt we ſpeak our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. Add. 
18. The ſtate in which one is with reſpect to 
opponents or competitors. 

Had'ſt thou fway'd as Kings ſhould do, | 
They never then had ſprung. Shakeſp. Hemy VI. 
Then join you with them like à rib of ſteel, | 
To make them ſtronger. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

He will ſtand his grund againit all the attacks 
that can be made upon his probity. Atterbury, 
Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our 
enemies, we>have gotten none upon our vices, the 
worſt enemies of the two; but are even ſubdued 
and led captive by the one, while we triumph ſo 
gloriouſly over the others. Atterbury. 
19. State of progreſs or receſſion. | 
I have known ſo many great examples of this 
cure, and heard of its being ſo familiar in Auſtria, 


other places. Temple. 
The ſquirrel is perpetually turning the wheel in 
her cage: ſhe runs apace, and wearies herſelf with 


My reformation glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. Shakeſp, 
To GroUND. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
I. To fix on the ground. 
2. To found, as upon cauſe, reaſon, or principle, 
Wiſdom growde:th her laws upon an infallible 
rule of compariſon. Hooker, 
The church of England, walking in the good 
and old way of the orthodoxal primitive fathers, 


tural equity, and not upon the letter of the fourth 
commandment. White. 
It may ſerve us to ground conjectures more ap- 
proaching to the truth than we have hitherto met 
with. Hoyle. 
If your own actions on your will you ground, 
Mine ſhall hereafter know no other bound. 
Dryden's Aurengs. 
Some eminent ſpirit, having ſignalized his va- 
lour, becomes to have influence on the people, te 
grow their leader in warlike expeditions ; and this 
is grounded upon the principles of n:ture and com- 
mon reaſon, which, where prudence and courage 
are required, rather incite us to fly to a ſingle per- 
fon than a multitude. Swift. 
3. To ſettle in firſt principles or rudiments of 
knowledge. 
Being ronted and grounded in love. Epb. iii. 17. 
GROUND. The preterite and part. paſſ. of grid. 
How dull and rugged, ere 'tis ground 
And poliſh'd looks a diamond. Hudibras. 
GrouNnD is much uſed in compoſition for that 
which is next the ground, or near the ground. 
Gro/uUxD-asH. . ſ. A ſaplin of aſh taken from 
the ground ; not a branch cut from a tree, 
A lance of tough ground-aſh the Trojan threw, 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. 
Dryden s Ancid. 
Some cut the young aſhes off abut an inch 
above the ground, which caufes them to make 
very large ftraight ſhoots, which they call ground- 
427. 5 
GROUNDBAIT. . . [from ground and bait. 
A bait made of barley or malt boiled; which, 


| being thrown into the place where you deſign to 


angle, ſinks to the bottom, and draws the fiſh to it. 
Take the depth of the place where you mean 
after to caſt your graund- bait, and to fiſh. Halt, Ang. 
Gro'vxD-rLooR. . .. | ground and fleor.] The 
lower ſtory of a houſe. „ E 
Gro/unp-1vy. n. f. [bedera terrefiris, Latin.] 
Alehoof, or tunhoof. . 
Alehoof or ground-ivy is, in my opinion, of the 
moft excellent uſe and virtue of any plants among 
us. | Temple. 
GRo/unD-0AK. ». . [ground and oak. ] 

If the planting of oaks were more in uſe for 
underwoods, it would ſpoil the coopers trade for 
the making of hoops, either of haſel or ath ; be- 
cauſe one hoop made of the young ſhoots of a 
ground-oakt, would outlaft fix of the beſt aſh. Mz. 
GRro'/unD-PINE., u. f. | chamepitys, Latin.] A 

lant. 

1 The whole plant has a very ſingular ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of refin; whence its name ground. 


ſome places on the ditch banks by road-fides. | 


GrRoUNnnD-PLATE. . .. In architecture.] The 
outermoſt pieces of timber lying on or near the 
ground, 105 framed into ane another with mor- 
tiſes and tennons. In theſe alſo are mortiſes made 
to receive the tennons of the joifts, the ſummer 
and girders; and ſometimes the trimmers for the 
ſtair- caſe and chimney-Way, and the yy joiſt. 

: s. 
In the orthographical ſchemes there ſhould be 
a true delineation, if it be a timber- building, of 
the ſeveral ſizes of the gramd-plutes,, breaſt ſum- 
mers, and beams. TT imer. 
GRo'/UND-PLOT. u. . 5 
1. The ground on which any building is placed. 
Wretched Gynecia, . where ean'ſt thou find any 


20. The foil to ſet a thing off. 


groundeth the religious obſervation of the Lord's- | 
day, and of other Chriſtian holidays, upon the na- 


fabulous accounts of them. 


Mort. Huſband y. 


Hill s Materia Medica.}| 
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A grounl-plt ſquare five hives of bees contains; 
| Emblems of induſtry and virtuous gains. Harte. 
2. The ichnography of a building. 
Gro/UND-RENT. u. ſ. Rent paid for the privi- 
lege of building on another man's ground. 
A foot in front, and thirty-three five ſevenths 
deep, would bring in a groaw4d-rent of five pounds. 
Arbuthnot on Cor. 
The ſite was neither granted him, nor giv'n ; 
Twas nature's,. and the ground-ret due to Heav'n. 
| Harte. 
Gro/UxD-RooM. u. ſ. A room on the level with 
the ground. 
I beſeeched him hereafter to meditate in a 
groundl-rom; for that otherwiſe it would be im- 
poſſible for an artiſt of any other kind to live near 
him. Tatlr. 
Gro'uxDEDLY. adv. ¶ from grounded] Upon 
firm principles. 
He bath given the firſt hint of ſpeaking d- 
edly, and to the purpoſe, upon this. ſubjeR. 
Glanville. 
Gro'onDLEss. 4 ot. "nes ground.) Void of 
reaſon ; wanting ground. : 
But when vain doubt and grownd!:ſs fear 
Do that dear fooliſh boſom tear. Prior. 
| We have great reaſon to look upon the high 
pretenſions which the Roman church makes to- 
miracles as gramdſeſs, and to reject her vain and 
| Atterburys 
The party who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
zeal for the preſent eſtabliſhment, ſhould be care- 
ful to diſcover ſuch a reverence for religion, as 
may ſhew how greundleſ that reproach is which is 
caſt upon them, of being averſe to our national 
worſhi p- Freeboldey. 
GRo'yNDLESSLY. adv. from ground}>ſs.] With 
out reaſon without cauſe ; without juſt reaſon. 
Divers perſons have produced the like by ſpirit 
of vitriol, or juice of lemons ; but have groundle/- 
ly aſcribed the effect to ſome peculiar quality, of 
thoſe two liquors. - Boyle on Colgurs. 
Gro'unDLESSNESS. 2. ſ. [from groundleſs.] 
Want of juſt reafon. | 
He durſt not cite the words either of my book 
or ſermons, leſt the reader ſhould have diſcovered - 
the notorious falſhood and ground!efſneſs of his ca- 
lumny. | Tilktſon. 
Gro'unDLING. 1. ſ. [fromground.] A fiſh which 
keeps at the bottom of the water: hence one of 
the low vulgar. Hanmer. 
It offends me to the ſoul to hear a robuſteous 
perriwig-pated fellow. tear a paſſion to tatters, to 
very rags, to ſplit the ears of the gramdlings, * 
Shakeſpeave's Hamlet. 
Gro/UNDLY. adv. | from proud. | Upon princi- 
ples ; ſolidly ; not ſuperficially. Not in' uſe. - 
A man, groundly learned already, may take much 
profit himſelf, in uſing by epitome to draw other 
mens works, for his own memory fake, into ſhort-- 
er room. Aſel 
Gro/UnDSEL, . g. xxund and pile, the bats, 
Saxon. perhaps from /e//a, Latin.] The timber or 
raiſed pavement next the ground. 
The window-frame hath every one of its 
lights rabbetted on its outſide about half an mch- 
into the frame; and all theſe rabbets, but that o 
the graundſcl, are grooved ſquare ; but the rabbet 


J 


If they get growd and ' vantage of the king, ine. It grows on dry and barren hills, and in on the gr o) is levelled downwards, that rain or 


ſnow may the freelier fall off. Moxon's Mech. Exer 
Gro/onpsSEEt, nf. | ſenecio, Latin. ] A plant. 
GrRo/unDwORK. . J. [ground and work. |: 

1. The ground; the firſt ſtratum; the firſt 
part of the whole ; that: to which the reſt is ad- 
| ditional. = ; 
A way there is in heav'n's expanded plain, 
Which, when the ſkiss are clear, is ſeen below, 
And mortals by the name of milky know; 

The growndwork'ts of ſtars. Dryds 
2. Tune firſt part of an undertaking ;- the fund 
mental” | | 

The main ſkill and groundwork will be to temper 
themy ſuch lectures and explanations, upon every 


opportunity, as may lead and dravy them in willing 


obedience. 


| 3. Firſt principle z original reaſon- 


ſmall ground-plot for hope to dwell upon. Sidney. { 


Fall. | 


GR O 


The proundwork thereof is nevertheleſs true and 
certain, however they through ignorance diſguiſe 
the ſame, or through vanity. Spenſ. State of Irel. 
The morals is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as 
being the groundwort of his inſtruction. Dryden. 
GROUP. n. ſ. [ grouppe, French; groppo, Ital.] 
A crowd; a cluſter; a huddle; a number throng- 
ed together. 

In a picture, beſides the principal figures, which 
com poſe it, and are placed in the midſt of it, there 
are leſs groups or knots of figures diſpoſed at pro- 
per diſtances, which are parts of the piece, and 
ſeem to carry on the ſame deſign in a more infe- 
rior manner. Dryden's Daf, eſnoy. 

cannot doubt but the poet had here in view 
the picture of Zetus, in the famous group of figures 

which repreſents the two brothers binding Dirce 
to the horns of a mad bull. Addiſon. 
You ſhould try your graving tools 

On this odions group of fools. Swift. 

To CRO. v. a. [groupper, French.] To put 
into a crowd; to huddle together. 

The difficulty lies in drawing and diſpoſing, or 
as the painters term it, in grouping ſuch a multitude 
of different objects, preſerving ſtill the juſtice and 
conformity of ſtyle and colouring. Prior. 

GrovsE. . /, A kind of fowl; a heathcock. 

The ſquires in ſcorn will fly the houſe 

For better game, and look for grouſe. Swift. 

GroUT. . . [ ʒnur, Saxon. In Scotland they 
call it groots. | 

1. Coarſe meal; pollard. _ 

King Hardicnute, midſt Danes and Saxons 

our, 
Carous'd in nut-brown ale, and din'd on grout : 
Which diſh its priſtine honour ſtill retains, 
And when each prince is crown'd in ſplendour 
reigns. King. 
2. That which purgts off. 
Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the 
grout ; 
The reſt, in cells apart, the liquid nectar ſhout. 
Dryden. 

3. A kind of wild apple. [ Agriomelum, . l 

To GROW. v. n. preter. grew ; part. paſſ. pg grown. 
{znopan, Saxon; groeyen, Dutch. ] 

I. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion; to 
increaſe by v egetation. 

It is not the growing of fruit that nouriſheth 
man; but it is thy word which preſerveth tbem. 


Wiſdom, xvi. 26. 


He cauſeth the graſs to grow for the cattle, and 

herb for the ſervice of man. Eſ. civ. 14. 
- To be produced by vegetation. 

> this country groweth abundance of that wood, 

which ſince is brought into Europe to die red co- 


lours. Abbot. 
A bag, that growe?h in the fields, and at the firſt 
is hard like a tennis-ball, and white; and after 


groweth of a muſhroom-colour, and full of light 
duſt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
But ſay, where grows the tree? from hence how 
far ? Milton 
In colder regions men compoſe 
Poiſon with art; but here it grows. Waller. 
Thoſe tow'rs of oak o'er fertile plains might go, 
And viſit mountains where wy once did grow, 


V. aller, 


3. To ſhoot in any particular form. 
Children, like tender oſiers, take the bow); 
And as they firſt are faſhion'd, always grew. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
4. To increaſe in ſtature. 
I long with all my heart to ſee the prince; 
T hope he is much grown ſince laſt I ſaw him. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The poor man had nothing, ſave one little ewe- 
lamb, whict he had bought and reared up; and it 
grew up together with him and with his children. 
2 Sam. Xii. 3. 
8. To come to manhood from infancy : com- 
monly followed by . 
Now the prince gr9weth up faſt to be a man, and 
1s of a ſweet and excellent diſpoſition. 


Bacen's Adwice to Villiers. | : 
The main * to be conſidered, in every ac- 


GRO 


tion of a child, is how it will become him when 


he is bigger, and whither it will lead him when he 
is grown up. Locke. 

We are brought into the world children, igno- 
rant and impotent; and we grow up in vauity and 
folly. Wake, 

6. To iſſue, as plants from a ſoil, or as branches 
from the main trunk. 

They will ſeem not ſtuck into him, but growing 
out of him, Dr yden's Aneid, Dedication. 

7. To increaſe in bulk ; to become greater, or 
more numerous. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a ſtay: 
as for nails, they grow continually. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Then their numbers ſwell, 

And grow upon us. Denham. 

Diviſions grow upon us, by neglect of practick 
duties : 
piety, they advanced in nice enquiries. Pec. of Pie. 

. To improve; to make progreſs. 

Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 2 Jet. iii. 18. 

He then diſpenſed his beſt of legacies, his bleſ- 
ſings; moſt paſſionately exhorting the young 
growing hopes of the family. Fell. 

As he gre forward in years he was trained up 
to learning, under one Pronapides, who taught 
the Pelaſgick letter invented by Linus. 


Pope's Hſſay on Homer, 1 


9. To advance to any ſtate. 

Nature, as it grows again towards earth, 

Is faſhion'd for the journey dull and heavy. 

Sh koſprare. 

They doubted whereunto this would grow. 

Acts, v. 24. 

The king, by this time, was grown to ſuch an 
height of reputation for cunning and policy, that 
every accident and event that went well was laid 
and imputed to his foreſight. Bacon. 

But when to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, 
The 88 ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 

10. To come by degrees; to reach any ſtate 
gradually, 

After they grew to reſt upon number, rather 
competent than vaſt, they grew to advantages of 
place, cunning diverſions, and the like, and they 
grew movy {kilful in the ordering of their battles, - 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

Verſe, or the other harmony of proſe, I have ſo 
long ſtudied and practiſed, that they are grow? 
into a habit, and become familiar to me. 

Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

The wreſpaiis of people are grown up to heaven, 
and their ſins are got beyond all reſtraints of law 
and authority. Rogers. 

11. To come forward; to gather ground. 

Some ſeeing the end of their government nigh, 
and troublous practice growing up, which may 
work trouble to the next governour, will not at- 
tempt redreſs. Spenſer on Ireland. 

It was now the beginning of October, and Min- 


ter began to grow faſt on : great rain, with terrible 


thunder and lightning, and mighty tempeſts, then 
fell abundantly, nolles. 
12. To be changed from one tate to another ; ; 
to become either better or worſe ; to turn. 
A good man's fortune may grow out at heels, 
Shake [pear 6. 
Scipio Naſica feared leſt, if the dread of that 
enemy were taken away, the Romans would grow 
cither to idleneſs or civil diſſenſion. Ab bot. 
Hence, hence, and to ſome barbarous climate 


fly, . 
Which only brutes in human form does yield, 
And man grews wild in nature's common field. 
Dryden. 
The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of ſo long a flight. Dryden. 
Patient of command 
In time he grew ; and growing us'd to hand, 
He waited at his maſter's board. for food. 
i Dryden's Mucid. 
Me may trade and be buſy, and grow poor by 
it, unleſs we regulate our * Locke 


as every age degenerated from primitive | 


GRO 


| You will grow a thing contemptible, unleſs you 
can ſupply the loſs of beauty with more 29g 
qualities. Swift, 
Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, grew 
to be a free port, where nations warring traded, 
as in a neutral country. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
By degrees the vain, deluded elf, 
Grew out of humour with his homer ſelf. Harte. 
13. To proceed as from a cauſe or reaſon. 
What will grow out of ſuch errours, as maſked 
under the cloak of divine authority, impothible 1 
is that ever the wit of man ſhould imagine, till 
time have brought forth the fruits of them. 1-4», 
Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, 
from whence ſo precious a benefit hath grows Y 
Hooker, 
Take heed now that ye fail not to do this: why 
ſhould damage gr:v to the hurt of the king. 
£5. iv. 22. 
1 grows that neceſſary diſtinction of the 
| ſaints on earth and the ſaints in heaven; ; the firſt 
belonging to the militant, the ſecond to the trium- 
phant church. F. ac. 
The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the 


want of people; and this is not grown from a 
ill qualities of the climate or air, but chiefly from 


ſo many Wars. 
14. To accrue; to be forthcoming. 
Ev'n juſt the ſum that I do owe to you, 
Ts growing to me by Antipholis. 
Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Err, 
15. To adhere; to ſtick together. 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 
T' th' war do gr-w together. Sha. (or iolarui. 
The frog's mouth grows up, and he continues to 
for at leaſt ſix months without eating. 


Te mpie, 


In burnings and ſcaldings the fingers would ma- 
ny times grow together: the chin would grow to 
the breaſt, and the arms to the Zora were they 
not hindered. | Wiſeman's Surgery, 

16. To ſwell; a ſea-term. 

Mariners are uſed to the tumbling. and rolling 
of ſhips from ſide to fide, when the ſea is never ſo 
little grown. Raleigh, 

17. The general idea given by this word 1s pro- 
ceſſion or paſſage from one ſtate to another. It is 
always change, but not always encreaſe ; for a 
thing may grow leſs, as well as grow greater. 

Gro/wer. n. /. [irom grow | An increaſer, 

It will grow to a great bignels, being the quick- 
eſt grower of any kind of elm. Mr timers Huſbord, 

To GOL. v. n. [ grollen, Flemiſh. 

1. To ſnarl or murmur like an angry cur. 

They roam amid' the fury of their heart, 

And grou their horrid loves. - TI Spring. 

Dogs in this country are of the ſize of common 
maſtitfs, and by nature never bark, but grow! 
when they are provoked. Ellis's Foyage, 

2. To murmur; to grumble. 

Othello, neighbours—how he would roar about 
a fooliſh handkerchief! and then he would grew! 
ſo manfully. 5 "Gay: 

GRrowN. The participle paſſive of gw. 

1. Advanced in growth. 

2. Covered or filled by the growth of any thing. 

I went by the field of the flothful, and by the 
vineyard of the man void of underſtanding ; and 
lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and netties 
had covered the face thereof. "rows 

3- Arrived at full growth or ſtature. 


I ſaw lately a pair of China ſhoes, which I un. 


told were for a gown woman, that would ſcarce 
have been big enough for one of our little 55 
oc A. 


Grow TH. n. [from grown. ] 


getation. 
Deep in the palace, of long growth there ſtood 
A laurel's trunk, a venerable wood. 
Dryd:n's MAneid. 


Thoſe trees that have the ſloweſt grow%, are, 
for that reaſon, of the longeſt continuance. 
Atteriut ye 
2. Product; produQtion ; ; thing produced; act 
of producing, 3 


— 
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I. Vegetation ; vegetable life; increaſe of ve- 


r ey io oo ; 


& 
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Thou haſt a rugged ſkin ; 


GRUD 


Porbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the proſperous gro of this EG 
Our little world, the image of the great, 
Of her own growth hath all that nature craves, 
And all that's rare, as tribute from the hy 5 
The trade of a country ariſes from the native 
rent of the ſoil or ſeas. Temple. 
L I had thought, for the honour of our nation, 
that the knight's tale was of Engliſh groweh, and 
Chaucer's OWN. ; Dryden. 
3. Increaſe in number, bulk, or frequency. 
What I have tried, or thought, or beard upon 
this ſubject, may go a great way in preventing the 
+:2v:h of this diſeaſe, where it is but new. Temple. 
s; 4 Increaſe of ſtature ; advance to maturity. 
They ſay my ſon of Vork 
Has almoſt overta'en him in his growth. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The ſtag, now conſcious of his fatal growth, 
To ſome dark covert his retreat had made. 
| - 35s Denham. 
Though an animal arrives at its full growth at a 
certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full bulk 
til] the laſt period of life. Ar buthnot on Al. ments. 
If parents ſhould be daily calling upon God in a 
ſolemn, deliberate manner, altering and extending 
their interceſfions, as the ſtate and grow:h of their 


children required, ſuch devotion would have a; 


mighty influence upon the reſt of their lives. Law. 

5. Improvement ; advancement. 

It grieved David's religious mind to conſider the 
growth of his own eſtate and dignity, the affairs of 
religion coutinuing {till in the former manner. 

| Hooker. 

Gro/wTHEAD. I. /. [from groſs or great bead; 

Gro'wTNOL. 7 capito, Latin. 

I. A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. 

2. An idle lazy fellow. Obſolete. 

Though fleeping one hour refreſheth his ſong, 
Yet truſt not Hob growthead for ſleeping too long. 

: Tuſſer. 

To GRUB. v. a. ſgraban, preter. gib, to dig, 
Gothick.] To dig up; to deſtroy by digging : to 
root out of the ground; to eradicate by throw- 
ing up out of the ſoil. | 

A fooliſh heir cauſed all the buſhes and hedges 
about his vineyard to be grubbed up. LCL'Eftrange, 

Foreſt land, 
From whence the ſurly ploughman grub the wood 
| Dryden. 

The gu bing up of woods and trees may be very 
ncedful, upon the account of their unthriftineſs. 

Mortimer. 

As for the thick woods, which not only Virgil 
but Homer mentions, they are moſt of them grub- 
bed up, ſince the promontory has been cultivated 
and inhabited. LAddijon on Italy. 

GRUB. ». . [from grubbing, or mining.) 

I. A ſmall worm that eats holes in bodies. 

There is a difference between a grub and a butter- 
fly, and yet your butterfly was a grub. Shake. Cori. 

New creatures riſe, 


A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of things; | 


'Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 
The us proceed to bees with pointed ſtings. 
Dryden. 
The grub, 
Oft unobſerv'd, invades the vital core; 
eee tenant ! and her ſecret cave 
Marges hourl reying on the pu! 

Ccuſeleſs. 5 ts Philips. 
2. A ſhort thick man ; a dwarf. In contempt. 
John Romane, 2 ſhort clowniſh gr«6, would 

bear a whole carcaſe of an OX, yet never tugged 

with him. | Arew. 
To Gkt/nBLE. v. u. {grubelen, German; from 
grub. ] To feel in the dark. 5 
Thou haſt a colour; 

Now let me rowl and grubblæ thee: 

Blind men ſay white feels ſmooth, and black feels 

rough: 

5 I do not like thee. Dryd. 

„nps RTE T. nf. Originally the name of a 

ſtreet near Moorfields in London, much inhabited 

7 Writers of ſmall hiſtories, dictionaries, and 


wood. 


GR U 


temporary poems; whence any mean production 
is called grubſtreet. 


"7 
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The firſt part, though calculated only for the 
meridian of gru//treet, was yet taken notice of by 
the better ſort. Arbuthmt. 

I'd ſooner ballads write, and grubſireet lays. Gay. 

To GRUDGE. v. a. [from gruger, according to 
Skimmer, which in French is to grind or eat. In 
this ſenſe we ſay of one who reſents any thing ſe- 
cretly, he chexvs it. Gr augnach, in Welth, is to mur- 
mur; to grumble. Grwngh, in Scotland, denvtes 
a grumbling moroſe countenance. ] 

I. To envy; to ſee any advantage of another 
with diſcontent. 

What means this baniſhing me from your coun- 
ſels? Do you love your ſorrow ſo well, as to 
grudge me part of it ? Sidney. 

*Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train. 
Shakeſpeare”s King Lear. 

He ftruggles into birth, and cries for aid ; 
Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks; and, iſſuing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began. 
Dryden. 

Theſe clamours with diſdain he heard, | 
Much grudg'd the praiſe, but more the rob'd re- 

ward, Dryden. 

Do not, as ſome men, run upon the tilt, and 
taſte of the ſediments of a grudging uncommunica- 
tive diſpoſition. * | ator. 

Let us conſider the inexhauſted treaſures of the 
ocean: and though ſome have grudged the great 
ſhare that it takes of the ſurface of the earth, yet 
we ſhall” propoſe this too, as a conſpicuous mark 
and character of the wiſdom of God. Bentley. 

I have often heard the Preſbyterians ſay they 
did not grudge us our employments. Swift. 

2. To give or take unwillingly. 

Let me at leaſt a funeral marriage crave, 

Nor grudge my cold embraces in the grave. 
Dryden's Aurengzene. 

They have grudged thoſe contributions, which 
have ſet our country at the head of all the govern- 
ments of Europe. Addiſon. 

To GRUDGE. v. u. | 

1. To murmur ; to repine. 

They knew the force of that dreadful curſe, 
whereunto idolatry maketh ſubject ; nor is there 
cauſe why the guilty ſuſtaining the ſame ſhould 
giudge or complain of injuſtice. Hooker. 

We do not grudge or repine at our portion, but 
are contented wtih thoſe circumſtances which the 
providence of God hath made to be our lot. Nelſon. 

2. To be unwilling ; to be reluctant. 

Many times they go with as great grudging to 
ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips, as if it were to be 
flaves in the gallies. Raleigh. 

You ſteer betwixt the country and the court, 
Nor gratify whate'er the great deſire, 5 


Nor grudging give what publick needs require. 
* Dryden's Fables. 


3. To be envious. 
Grudge not. one againſt another, brethren, leſt 
ye be condemned, Ina. v. 9. 

4. To wiſh in ſecret. A low word. 

E'en in the moſt ſincere advice he gave, 

He had a grudging ſtill to be a knave. Dr yd. Medal. 

5. To give or have any uneaſy remains. I 
know not whether the word in this ſenſe be not 
raher grugeons, or remains; grugeoms being the part 
of corn that remains after the fine meal has paſſed 
the ſieve. 

My Dolabella, 
Haſt thou not till ſome grudgings of thy fever? 
Dryden. 

GrVDGE. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Old quarrel ; inveterate malevolence; ſullen 
malice. 

Many countries about her were full of wars, 
which, for old grudges to Corinth were, thought 
ſtil} would conclude there. Sidney, 

Two houtholds, both alike in dignity, 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 


Where civil dlood makes civil hands unclean. Shak. 


&: 3 of 
Let me go in to ſee the generals: : 
There is ſome giudge between em; tis not meet 
They be alone. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cc 
Deep feſter'd hate: 1 
A grudge in both, time out of mind, begun, 
And mutually bequeath'd from fire to ſon. 


2. Anger; ill-will. 

The god of wit, to ſhew his grudge, 
Clapt aſs's ears upon the judge. 

3- Unwillingneſs to benefit. 

Thoſe to whom you have | 

With grudge preferr'd me. Ben Fohnſon's Cautiline. 

4. Envy; odium ; invidious cenſure. 

5. Remorſe of conſcience. Ainſworth, 

6. Some little commotion, or forerunner of a 
diſeaſe. Ainſworth, 

Grv'DG18NGLY. adv. [from grudge.] Unwilling- 
ly; malignantly; reluctantly. | 

Like harpies they could ſcent a plenteous board; 
Then to be ſure they never fail'd their lord : + 
The reſt was form, and bare attendance paid; 


; Swifts 


Then drank and eat, and grudgingly obey'd. Dryden. 


Grvu'z1...n. ſ. | gruau, gruelle, French] Food 

made by boiling oatmeal in water; any 

mixture made by ingredients in water. 
Finger of birth-ſtrangl'd babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab; 

Make the grue/ thick and ſlab. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 

Upon the ſtrength of water grue/ ? 
Gruel made of grain, broths, malt drink not 

much hopped, polſet-drinks, and in general 

whatever relaxeth. Arbuthme. 
GRUFF. adj. [zrof, Dutch.] Sour of aſpect; 

harſh of manners. | 
Around the fiend, in hideous order, ſat 

Fowl bawling infamy and bold debate, 

Gruff diſcontent, through ignorance miſled. Garth. 


2ruff, ſuch an one the ſtocky. Addiſon. 
Grvu'rFLy. adv. [from 2r«F.] Harſhly ; — 
gedly; roughly. 
The form of Mars high on a chariot ſtood, 
All ſheath'd in arms, and gruffly look'd the god. 


Grvu/rrwess. . f. [from gruff. | Ruggedneſs of 
mein ; harſhneſs of look or voice. 

Grum. adj, ¶ contracted from grumble.] Sour 3 
ſurly ; ſevere, A low word. 


Nic looked ſour and grum, and would not | 
his mouth, Ar but . 


1. To murmur with ntent. 
A bridegroom, 
A grumbling groom, and that the girl ſhall find. 


Shakeſpear to 
Thou grumbleft and raileſt every hour on Achil- 
les, and thou art as full of envy at his greatneſs as 
Cerberus is at Proſerpina's beauty. 
| Shakeſpear &s Tralus and Crefſidas 
Th accurſt Philiſtian ſtands on th' other fide, 
Grumbling aloud, and ſmiles tw xt rage 3 


owley. 
Suitors, all but one, will depart grumbling, by. 
cauſe they miſs of what they think their due. South. 
- Providence has allotted man a competency : all 
beyond it is ſuperfluous ; and there will be grum- 
bling without end, if we reckon that we want this, 
becauſe we have it not. . L'Eftrange. 
L/Avare, not uſing half his ſtore, 
Still grumbles that he has no more. 
2. To grow]; to gnarl. 
The lion, though he ſees the toils are ſet, 
Vet, pinch'd with raging hunger, ſcours away; 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day ; | 
At night, with ſullen pleaſure, grumbles o'er his 
Prey. Dr yden. 
3. To make a hoarſe rattle. 1 
Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice. Matteux. 
Like a ſtorm 
That gathers black upon the frowning ſky, 
And grumòles in the wind. 
Vapours foul 
Daſh on the mountains brow, and ſhake the woods 
That grumbling wave below. 


Vol I. N, 1 


Tate“: Juvenal. 


ind of 


The appellation of bonour was ſuch an one the 


Roꝛue s Royal Convert. ; 


. 


Prior. 


* 


Dryden. ; 


+ To GRUMBLE. 9. N. ommſen, grommen, Dut. J 


Pe io. 


. Thomſon's Winter, . 
5G Guvy'Me 


— 
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Cauvlun LR. 1. . [from gανν .] One that 
grumbles; a murmerer : a diicontented man. 
The halfpence are good halfpence, and I will 
Rand by it: if I made them of filver it would be 
the ſame thing to the grumbirr, Swift. 
SGavluxULix dg. . . | from grumble.) A mur- 
muring through diſcontent ; a grudge. 
I have ſerv'd 
Without or grudge or grum/ings, Shakeſp. Temp. 
'GRUME. x. . ga, French; grumes, Lat.] 
A thick viſcid con{iſtence of a fluid: as the white 
of an egg, or clotted like cold blood. Quincy- 
Gru'MLy. adv. | from grem.| Sullenly ; mo- 
rolely. 
Grxv/mors. adj. [from g/. Thick; clotted. 


The blood, when let, was black, grwnus, the | 


red part without a due conſiſtence, the ſerum ſa- 
line, and of a yellowiſh green. Arlutbnot on Diet. 


Gzu'/mousteEss. u. ſ. [from grund.] Thick- 


neſs of a coagulated liquor. 

The cauſe may be referred either to the congu- 
lation of the icram, or the grumwupreſs of the 
blood. IT iſemam's Surgery. 

Gru'xstT. n. .. | More uſually grownd/7!, unleſ 
M77/'on intended to preſerve the Saxon gnund. | 
The groundfil'; the lower part of the building. 

Next came one 
Who mourn'd in earnglit, when the captive art 
Maim'd His brate image, head and hands lopp'd off 
In his own temple, on the gr«nſc/ edge, 
Where he fell flat, and ſham'd his worſhippers. 
| lion. 
Te GRUNT. v. n. | grunnia, Latin. } To 

To GRU'NTLE. murmur like a hog. 

And neigh, and bark, and g/, and roar and 

burn, 


Like horſe, hoand, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. | 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Lament, ye ſwine ! ja granting ſpend your grief; 
For you, like me, have loſt your ſobe relief. 
| Gav's Paſtorals. 
Thy brinded boars may ſlumber undiſmay'd, 
Or g1#"t ſecure beneath the cheſnut ſhade, 
The ſcolding quean to louder notes doth riſe, 
To her full pipes the grw:ting hog replies; 
The gu, hogs alarm the neighbours round. 
g a Swift. 


hog. 
Swine's ſnouts, ſwine's bodies, took they, briſt- 
les, grints. FE Chapman, 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick horrour of purfuing dogs; 
With many a deadly gun and dolefulł ſqueak, 
Pour ſwine, as if their pretty hearts would break. 
| : Dryden. 
| From hence were heard | 
The 2rw:z5 of briſtled boars, and groans of bears, 
And herds of howling wolves. Dryger's nad. 
GN ERA. . . | from grunt, ] | 
1. He that grunts. | | 
2. A kind of fiſh. LY SI. 
GruU/NTLING. u. . from oru2t.] A young hog. 


To GRuTcn. v. 2. [corrupted for the fake of | 


xti:yme from g:»4g-.] To envy z to repine; to be 
diſcoitented. Not uſed. 

The poor at the encloſure doth g wcb, * 
Becauſe of abuſcs that fall, 

Leſt ſome men ſhould have but too much, 
Aud ſome again nothing at all. Tuſer s Hufbandi y. 

But what we re born for we muſt bear, 
Our frail condition it is ſuch, | 

That what to all may happen here, 
If t chance to me, I muſt not grutch, Ben Jon ſon. 

GruTCH. . . [from the verb.] Malice; ill- 
will. 

In it he melted leaden ballets, 

To ſhoot at foes, and ſometimes pullets ; 

To whom he bore ſo fell a gruzch, 

He ne'er gave quarter t any ſuch. Hudibras. 

Ga. ». /. ed.] Any thing of little value; as, 
the paring of the nails. | Dit. 

Guarda'cun. n. .. 

Gzaacum is attenuant and aperient, It is excel- 
tent in many chromick caſes, and was once famous 


lor cui ing the venereal diſcaſe, which it Rill does | 


. } 4 


Tickel | 


| 


GRUNT. . . [from the verb.] The noiſe of a 


6A 


ſingly in warmer climates, but with us we find it 
inſufficient. We have a reſin of it, improperly 
called gum gui cum. | Hill. 
GUARANTEE. n. ſ. | guarant, French. ] A pow- 
er who undertakes to fee ſtipulations performed. 
God, the great guarantee for the peace of man- 
Kind, where laws cannot ſecure it, may think it 
the concern of his providence. South, 


teſtants, and guarantee of the Weſtphalian treaty. 
Addiſon on the Yar. 
| An oath is a promiſe made to God, and d is 
our ſuperior, fuperior to kings. And he is alſo 
perior, fupe gs. 
the guarantee and avenger of all breach of faith and 
injuſtice. Leſl y. 
To GUa/RANTY. v. a. [ gaaranti, French] To 
F kia to ſecure the performance of any ar- 
ticles. 5 5 5 
To GUARD. v. a. [gard:r, French; from our 
word ward, the zu being changed by the French 
into g; as Galtes for Waks.] 
I. To watch by way of defence and ſecurity. 
2. To protect; to defend. SO 
* Naked the graces garded you from all | 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder ſhall. Wal. 
Your pow'r you never uſe, but for defence, 
To guard your own or other's innocence. Dryden. 
| Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
To . their ſhore from an expected foe. Dryden. 
he port of Genoa is very ilk guard:d againſt the 
ſtorms. Addiſun on Italy. 
3. To preſerve by caution. 


One would take care to guard one's ſelf againſt 


this particular imperfection, becauſe it is that 
| which our nature very ſtrongly inclines us to. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. To provide againſt objections. 

Homer has guard d every circumſtance with as 
much caution as if he had been aware of the ob- 
jection. 4h Brooms on Od. 
5. To adorn with liſts, laces, or ornamental 
borders. Obſulete. | | 

Give him a live 
More guarded than his fellows. Shak-ſp. Mer. of Ven. 
| See a fellow | 
In a long motley, guarded with yellow. 
| Shakeſpenre's Henry VIII. 

To GUARD. v. u. To be in a ſtate of caution or 
defence. 

There are caſes, in which a man muſt guard, if 
he intends to Keep fair with the world, and turn 
the penny. | Collier. 

To guard againſt ſuch miſtakes, it is neceſſary to 
acquaint ourſelves a little with words. Watts's Lp. 

GUARD. u. f. ¶ garde, French; ward, Teuto- 
nick. | | | | 

I. A man, or body of men, whoſe buſineſs is 
to watch by way of defence or prevention. 

Ihe guard bare them, and brought them back 
to the guard chamber. 1 Kings, Xiv. 28. 

Up into heav'n, from paradiſe, in hafte 
Th' angelick guards aſcended, mute and fad, 

For man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

They miſs'd courts, guards, a gay and num'rous 
x tram, | 
Our judges, like our laws, were rude and plain. 

h Cowley. 


With lifted hands and gazing eyes, 


- | His guwds behold him foaring through the ſkies. 


Dryden. 


He muſt be truſted to his own conduct, ſince 


| there cannot al ways be a gward upon him, except 


what you put into his own mind by good princi- 

ples. : | Locke, 
They, uſurping arbitrary power, had their 

guards and ſpies, after the practice of tyrants. Swift, 
2. A ſtate of caution ; a ſtate of vigilance. 
The great alteration which he made in the ſtate 

eccleſiaſtical, cauſed him to ſtand upon his guard 

at home. avies. 
Temerity puts a man off his guard. L Eftrange. 
It is wiſdom to keep ourſelves upon a guard, 


L'Efirange. 
Now he ſtood collected and prepar'd ; 


For malice and revenge had put lim on his guard. 
| | | Dryden. 


A prince diſtinguiſhed by being apatron of pro- 


GU A 
Others are cooped in cloſe by the ſtrict guards of 
thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to Keep them ignorant, 


Lick, 
Men are always upon their guard againſt an = 
pear.mce of deſign. Smalridoe, 
3. Limitation ; anticipation of objection; cau. 
tion of ex preſſion. 
They have expreſſed themſelves with as feu 
guards and reſtrictions as I. Atterbury, 
4. An ornamental hem, lace,. or border. Ob. 
ſolete. | 
5. Part of the hilt of a ſword.. 
GUA'RDAGE. u. /. | from guard.] State of ward. 
ſhip. Obſolete. | 
I A maid fo tender, fair and happy, 
Run from her gucrd.;g- ty the footy boſom 
Of ſuch a thing as thou. Shakeſpeare's Othelh, 
' Gu&'RDER 7. ſ. One who guards. Ainſworth, 
Gua'RDIAN. 2. . [gardien, French, from 
guard. } | 


is to ſupply the want of parents. 
1 am ſorry for her, as I have juſt cauſe, being 
her uncle and her guardian. Shatefſp, Much Alu. 
When perjur'd guardians, proud with imp.ous 
gains, 11 | 
Choale up the ſtreets, too narrow for their trains 
| Dryden, 
Hocus, with two other of the guardians, thought 
it their duty to take care of the intereſt of the 
three girls. Arbathngt, 
2. One to whom the care and preferyation of 
any thing 1s committed. | 
I gave you all, 
Made you my guardian, my depoſitaries ; 
But kept a reſeryation to be follow'd 
With ſuch a number. Shakeſpeare*s King Lear, 
It then becomes the common concern of all that 
have truth at cart, and more eſpecially of thoſe 
who are th? poioted guardians of the Chrittian 
faith, tobe uv on the watch againſt ſeducers. 
Waterlard, 
3. A repoſitory or Gor:houſe. Not uſed. 
Where is Punec:n's body? 
Carried to Colmeſkill, 
The ſacred ſtorehouſe of his predeceſſors, 
And guardian of their bones. Shak peu Mach, 
Gu A*RDIAN. of the Spiritualitics, He to whom 
the ſpiritual juriſdiction of any diocefe is com- 
mitted,. during the vacancy of the ſee. He may be 
either guardian in law, or jure migiſtratis, as the 
archbiſhop is of any dioceſe within his province; 


biſhop or vicar-general doth for the time depute. 
Cob. 
GV LAuDTAN. adj. Performing the office of a 
kind protector or ſuperintendant. 


my guardian angel ; and ſhuns my gratitude like a 
fairy, who is bountiful by ſtealth, and conceals the 
giver when ſhe beſtows the gift. 


Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd father of the future age. Pope's AM). 
Mean while Minerva, in her guardian care, 
Shoots from the ſtarry vaults through fields of ar. 

| pe. 
Gua/RDIANSHIP. a. ſ. [from guardian.] The of- 
fice of a guardian. ; | 
The curate ſtretched his patent for the cure of 
ſouls, to a kind of tutelary guardianſhip over goods 
and chattels. L'Þ firangee 
This holds true, not only in loſſes and indigni- 
ties offered to ourſelves, but alſo in the caſe of 
truſt, when they are offered to others who 2re 
committed to our care and ovardianſhip. Kettlewell, 
Theſeus is the firſt who eſtabliſhed the popular 
ſtate in Athens, aſſigning to himſelf the gardiave 
/hip of the laws, and chief commands in war. 
Swift. 
Gua/aDLEss. adj. [from guard.] Without de- 
fence. _ | . 
So on the guardleſ herd, their keeper ſlain, 
Ruſhes a tyger in the Lybian plain. Waller. 
A rich land, puardleſs and undefended, muſt 


| needs have been à double incitement. — or 
. 


1. One that has the care of an orphan ; one who. 


or guardian by delegation, as he whom the arch- 


My charming patroneſs protects me unſeen, like 


Dryden's Dedication to Cleoments, 


RD." 
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en, to ſwallow his falſe arguments. 


2 right opinion concerning the true God. 


8 UE 
GuayRDSHIP. u. J. {from guard. | 


1. Care: protection. | 
How bleſs'd am I, by ſuch a man led ! 

Under whoſe wiſe and careful guard/hip 

I now deſpiſu fatigue and hardſhip. Swift. 

2. [Guard aud Ap.] A King's thip to guard the | 
mm A1 vA. I. . An American fruit. The 

Gra'va. . fruit, ſays Sir Hans Sloane, is 
extremely delicious and wWholeſome. They have 
only this inconvenience, that being very aſtringent, 
they ſtop up the belly if taken in great quantities. 

5 ö Miller. 

GunrenrnaTion. n. ſ. [puternatio, Latin.] Go- 
verument; ſuperintendency ; fuperiour direction. 

Perhaps there is little or nothing in the govern- 
ment of the kingdoms of nature and grace, but 
what is tranſacted by the man Jeſus, inhabited by 
e divine power and wifdom, and employed as a 
medium or conſcious inſtrument of this extenſive 

ubernation. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Gul DG EON. n. f. | poujon, French. ] 

1. A ſmall fiſh found in brooks and rivers, ea- 
ſily caught, and therefore made a proverbial name 
for a man eaſily cheated. 

'Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards; 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames * 
| opc. 

2. A man eaſily cheated. | 
This he did to draw you in, like ſo many euch” 
toi yt. 

3. Something to be caught to a man's own diſ- 
advantage; a bait, an allurement: gudgeons being 
commonly uſed as baits for pike. 

But fiſh not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool's gudgeon this opinion. 


hakeſpeare*s Merchant of Venice. 


Gut'xDov. 2. ſ. | guerdon, gardon, French.] A 
reward; a recompence, in a good and bad ſenſe. 
A word now no longer in uſe. 

But to the virgin comes, who all this while 

Amazed ſtands herſelf ſo mock'd to ſee, 

By him who has the guerdon of his guile, 

For ſo misfeigning her true knight to be. Spenſer. 

He ſhall, by thy revenging hand, at once re- 
ceive the juſt guerdm of all his former villainies. 

SEE: Knolles. 

Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe | 
To ſcorn delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred ſheers, 
And flits the thin-ſpun life. 

To GUESS. v. a. [ghſſen, Dutch. ] 

1. To conjecture; to judge without any certain 
principles of judgment. 

Incapable and ihallow innocents ! 
You cannot g who caus'd your father's death. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Let not your ears defpiſe my tongue ſor ever, 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. | 
—Hum! I gueſs at it. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
He that, by reaſon of his ſwift motions, can 
inform himſelf of all places and preparations, 
thould he not very often gu rightly of things to 
come, where God pleaſeth not to give impedi- 
ment ? Realiigh's Hiſtory, 

There iſſue ſwarming bands 
Of ambuſh'd men, whom, by their arms and dreſs, 
To be Taxcallan enemies I gueſs. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
The ſame author ventures to gu-, at the parti- 
cular fate which would attend the Roman govern- 


þ 


ment. | Swift. 
Nor can imagination enefs, | 
How that uvgrateful charming maid 
My pureſt paſſion has betray'd. Swift. 


2. To conjecture rightly, or upon ſome juſt: 
reaſon, ; 

One may gueſs by Plato's writings, that his mean- 
ing, as to the inferiour deities, was, that they who 
wonld have them might, and they who would 
nat, might let them alone; but that himſelf had 


Sti hing. flees. 
ö 


| fons by heart. 


Alilton. | 


fide. 
O defarts, deſarts! how fit a guet am I for you, 


paſſover with my diſciples? 


wiler men. 


GUY 


7 Gvrss. v. a To hit upon by accident; to 
determine rightly of any thing without certain di- 
rection of the judgment. 


If Xerxes was able to call every common ſol- 
dier by his name in his army, it may be gueſſed he 
got not this wonderful ability by learning his lef- 
Locke. 

Gvess. . /. [from the verb.] Conjecture; 
judgment without any poſitive or certain grounds. 

The enemy's in view; draw up your powers : 
Hard is the ge of their true ſtrength and forces. 

; Shakeſpeare. 

His guſſe was uſually as near to prophecy as any 

man's. Fell. 
| A poet muſt confeſs 

His art's like phytick, but a happy get. Dryden, 

It is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a 
greater good for a lefs, upon uncertain gueſſes, be- 
fore a due examination. Locke. 

We may make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of 
things, into thoſe that are according to, above, and 
contrary to reaſon. Locke. 

This problem yet, this offspring of a gu, 


Let us for once a child of truth confeſs. Prior. 
No man is bleſt by accident, or gueſs, 
True wiſdom is the price of happineſs. Wung. 


Gvue'ss ER. n. . [from grefs. | ConjeRurer ; 

one who judges without certain knowledge. 
It is the opinion of divers good uſers, that the 
laſt fat will not be more violent than advantageous. 
Pope. 


If fortune ſhould pleaſe but to take ſuch a cro- 


chet, 
To thee I apply, great Smedley's ſucceſſor, 
To give thee lawn fleeves, a mitre and rochet, 
Whom would'ft thou reſemble? I leave thee a 
ueſſer. | Swift, 
Gue'sSING LY. adv. [from greffirg.] Conjectu- 
rally; uncertainly, Not in uſe, 
I have a letter gu-/ſinsly ſet down. 
Sherkeſpeare King Lear, 
GUEST. . . [ʒerr, zirt, Saxon; grog, 
Welſh. } 
1. One entertained in the houſe or at the table 
of another. 
They all murmured, ſaying, that he was gone 
to be gueſt with a man that is a ſinner. Luke xix. 7. 
Methinks a father 
Is, at the nuptial of his ſon, a g 
That beſt becomes the table. Shakeſp. Nint. Tak. 
| Tell my royal gurft 
I add to his commands my own requeſt. 
Drydin's AMnxcid. 
2. A ſtranger; one who comes newly to re- 


ſince my heart can people you with wild ravenous 
beaſts, which in you are wanting ? Sidit y. 
Thoſe happieſt ſmiles 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in his eyes; which parted thenee 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shokeſpeare. 
GuE'sTRITE. 2. J. [from gueft and rite. ] Offices 
due to a gueſt. 
| Ulyſſes fo dear 
A gift eſteem'd it, that he would not beare 
In his black fleete that yws/t-1/te to the war. 
Chapman. 
GNS TCHAMBER. # fi [gie and chamber.] 
Chamber of eritertamment. 
Where is the gue//chambery, where I ſhall eat the 
Mark, xiv. 14. 
e GORE. v. u. [ gor goliare, Italian. ] To ſound 


as Water running with intermiſſions out of a nar- 


row-mouthed veſſel. 
Gui'/DAaGE. n. from guide.] The reward given 
to a guide. Ain ſeuorib. 
GoYoance. m/. [from guide.] Direction; go- 


vernment. 


They charge me with neglecting the guidaner of 
| Speiifer. 
As to thoſe who lived under the pridante of rea- 


ſon alone, without the affiſtanee of ſupernatural 
light, it is highly probable that miracles, or a meſ- 
ſage from tlie dend, would perſuade them. tn b. 


Particular application muſt be left to Chriitian 


{ 


GUI 
prudence, under the gd of God's holy fpiv'r, 
who knows our neceſſity before we aſk, aud dur 
ignorance in aſking. f Rogers. 
This to the young but thy experienc'd age, 
Wants not the guidznce of a former ſage. Sexuell. 
A prince ought not to be under the guidance or 
in duence of either faction, becauſe he declines 
from his office of preſiding over the whole to be 
the head ef a party. Su 
To GUIDE. v. a. [ guid:#, French. 
1. To direct ina way. i . 
When the ſpirit of truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth. Jo. xvi. 13. 
The new light ſerved to guide them to their 
neighbours coffers. Decay of Piety. 
Whoſocever has a faithful friend to guide him in 
the dark paſſages of life, may carry his eyes in 
another man's head, ard yet ſee never the worfe. 


| Son b. 

2. To ififtnerice. ä 
Upon theſe, or ſach like ſecular maxims, when 
nothing but the intereſt of this world guides men, 


| they many times conclude that the Nighteſt wrougs 


are not to be put up. Kettlerwell. 
3. To govern by counſel; to inſtruct. : 
For thy name's ſake lead me and guide me. 

| Eſ. xxxi. 3. 
4. To regulate; to ſuperintend. : 
Women negle& that which St. Paul aſſigns them 

as their proper buſineſs, the gaiding of the houſe, 

| Decay of Pitty. 

Gvtve. u. ſ. ¶ gaide, French, from the verb. 
1. One who directs another in his way. . 
Thou gaveſt them a burning pillar ot fire to be 

a guide of the unknown journey. Vu. xviii. 3. 
Can Knowledge have no bound, but mutt ad- 

vance 


| So far to make us wiſh for ignorance ? HY 


And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

Than, led by a falſe guide, to err by day? Denham. 
2. One who directs another in his conduct. 
While yet but young, his father dy'd, 

And left him to an happy garde. Walker. 
They have all the ſame paſtoral guides appointed. 

authoriſed, ſanctified, and ſet apart by the appoint- 

ment of God by the direction of the ſpirit, to di- 


rect and lead the people of God in the fame way 


of eternal ſalvation. Pear ſor. 
3. Director; regulator. | 
Who the guide of nature, hut only the Gog of 
nature? In him we live, move, and are. Thoſe 
things which nature is ſaid to do, are by divine art 
performed, ufing nature as an inftrument : nor 
is there any ſuch knowledge divine in nature he?- 
felf working, but in the guide of nature's work. 
Some truths are not by reafon to be tried, 
But we have ſure experience for our guidb. 
| 5 Dry debt Fabhe. 
Gurptrrss. adj. [from guide.] Having no 
guide; wanting a governour or ſuperintendant. * 
Th' ambitious Swede, like reſtleſs billows toſt, 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breath'd, 
To his now gail Kingdom peace bequeath'd. 
Dryd:#. 
There fierce winds o'er duſty valleys blow, 
Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away, _ 
Which guide/-/; in thoſe dark dominions ſtray. * 
GurbER. . Ar guide.] Director; regulc- 
tor; guide. Obſolete. 
Our gvider come! to the Roman camp conduck 
| Shakeſpea*:. 


That perſon, that being provoked by exceflive 
pain, thruſt his dagger into his body, and thereby; 
inſtead” of reaching his vitals, opened an impot- 
thume, the unknown cauſe of all his pain, and ſd 
ſtabbed himſelf into perfect health and eaſe, ſurely 
had” great reaſon to acknowledge chance for hie 
chirurgeon, and Providence for the guider of his 
hand. : South, 
GUTDON. n. f. [French.] A ftandardbe:yer ; 
a ſtandard. Obſolete. : 
GUILD. ». /. [aVTTaaps Saxon, a fellowſhip, a 
corporation. ] A ſociety; a corporation; a frater- 
nity or company, combined together by orders ancł 
laws made among thetnſelves by their prifice's li- 
5 G 2 Cencs. 


us 


GUI 


cence. Hence the common word giid or g4ildbal! 
proceeds, bcing a fraternity or commonalty of men 
gathered into one combination, ſupporting their 


common charge by mutual contribution. Cow:l. 
Towards three or four o'clock 
Look for the news that the guild hall affords. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
In woollen cloth it appears, by thoſe ancient 
wilds that were ſettled in England for this manu- 
cture, that this kingdom greatly flouriſhed in that 
art. Halles Origin of Mankind. 
As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
At ſome ſick miſer's triple bolted gate, 
For their detrauded abſent foals they make 
A moau ſo loud, that all the gi awake, 
| | Pope's Dunciad. 
GUILE. n. /. [ gill:, gille, old French, the ſame 
with w:/-,] Deceitful cunning; inſidious artifice ; 
miſchievous ſubtilty. 

With fawning words he courted her awhile, 
And looking lovely, and oft fighing ſore, 

Her conſtant heart did court with divers gail; 
But words and looks, and ſighs the did abhor. 

| Spenſer. 

When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guide, 

Be he to me! This do I beg of heav'n, 
When I am cold in zeal to you or yours. 

| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

We may, with more ſucceſsful hope, reſolve 
To wage by force or g:i/: eternal war. Milton, 

For thou his malice and falſe gui contemn: 
Subtile he needs muſt be who could ſeduce 
Angels. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Gui!LEFUL. adj. | guile and full. ] = 

1. Wily ; inſidious ; miſchievouſly artful. 

The way not to be inveigled by them that are ſo 
guileful through ſkill, is thoroughly to be inſtracted 
in that which makettf'fkilful againſt guile. Hooker. 

. Without expence at all, 

By g#i/-ful fair words, peace may be obtain'd. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
He ſaw his guil. fu! act 
By Eve, through all unweeting, ſeconded 
Upon her hufband. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The guileful phantom now forſook the ſhrowd, 
And flew ſublime, and vaniſh'd in a cloud. 
„ Dry dens Æncid. 

2. Treacherous; ſecretly miſchievous. 
I train'd thy brethren to that gui/efu/ hole, 
Where the dead corps of Baſſianus lay. 
Shakeſpeare's Titus And) onicus. 
 Gvr/LEFULLY. adv. | from guileſul.] Inſidi- 
Suſly ; treacherouſly, _ 
To whom the tempter guilefully reply'd. Milton. 
GurLEFULNESS. u. /. | from guileful.] Secret 
treachery ; tricking cunning. 

Gur!LELESS. «9 from guile.] Free from de- 

ceit ; void of inſidiouſneſs; ſimply honeſt. 

GorLEs. . ſ. [from guiſe. See BEGUIL E.] One 

that betrays into danger by infidious practices. 
But he was wary wiſe in all his way, 
And well perceived his deceitful ſleight; 
Ne ſuffered laſt his ſafety to betray ; 
So goodly did beguile the gailer of the UP 
| Spenſer. 
GUILT. . [ ʒilr, Saxon, originally Gated 
the fine or mulct paid for an offence, and aſter- 
ward the offence itſelf.] | 
1. The ſtate of a man juſtly charged with a 
grime ; the contrary to innocence. 
It was neither gilt of crime, nor reaſon of ſtate, 
that could quench the envy that was upon the 
Ring for this execution. Bacon's ane VII. 
| When theſe two are taken away, the poſſibility 

of guilt, and the poſſibility of innocence, what re- 
Nraint can the belief of the creed lay upon any 
man ? Hammond on Fundamentals, 

2. A crime; an offence. 

Cloſe pent up gallis 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. 
Shak:fpeare”s King Lear. 

GurLT1Ly. adv. from guilty. ] Without inno- 

cence ; without clearneſs of conſcience. 


Bloody and guilty ; guiliily awake, 


GUT. 


And in a bloody battle end thy days: 
Think on lord Haſtings, and deſpair, and die. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


being guilty ; wickedneſs; conſciouſneſs of crime. 
He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fear- 


The laſt was I that felt thy tyranny : 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 
And die in terrour of thy guiltineſs. | 
Shak: peare's Richard III. 
I ſhould be guiltier than my gu#/tineſs. 
GuiLTLESs. adj. | from guili.] Innocent; free 
'from crime. : 
I am in this command to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands : 
I will not reaſen what is meant hereby, 
Becauſe I will be gwi/tlefs of the meaning. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Many worthy and chaſte dames thus, 
All gui/t/cſs, meet reproach. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Then ſhall the man be gui/t/eſs from iniquity, 
and this woman ſhall bear her iniquity. | 
| | Numbers, v. 31. 
Thou, who do'ſt all thou wiſheſt at thy will, 
And never willeſt aught but what is right, 
Preſerve this gie blood they ſeek to ſpill; 
Thine be my kingdom. 
Guilt!:js of greatneſs, thus he always pray'd, 
Nor knew nor wiſh'd he that thoſe vows he 
made 
On his own head ſhould be at laſt repaid. Dryd. 
The teeming earth yet gu:/:/:/s of the plough, 
And unprovok'd did fruitful ſtores allow. Dryden. 


When love approach'd me under friendſhip's 
name. Pope. 
Gu1'z TLESSLY. adv. | from guilt/e/s.] Without 
guilt ; innocently. EDS: 
GuYLTLESSNESS. u. /. [from guiltl;fs,] Inno- 
cence ; freedom from crime. | 
A good number, truſting to their number more 


| than to their value, and valuing money higher than 


equity, felt that gailileſſucſs is not always with eaſe 
oppreſſed. | | Sidney. 
I would not have had any hand in his death, of 
whoſe guiltlaſſneſs I was better aſſured than any man 
living could be. King Charles, 
GUUTLTY. adj. [ ʒilciʒ, Saxon, one condemned 


| to pay a fine for an offence. ] | 


1. Juſtly chargeable with a crime; not inno- 
cent. 
Is there not a ballad of the king and the beg- 
gar ? | | 
—The world was g:2#/ty of ſuch a ballad ſome three 
'ages ſince. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 
Mark'd you not 
How that the gui/ty Kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence's 
death ? Shake ſpearc. 
We are verily git concerning our brother, in 
that we ſaw the anguiſh of his ſoul when he be- 
ſought us, and we would not hear. Geneſis, xlii. 21. 
With mortal hatred I purſu'd his life, 
Nor he, nor you, were g«:/;y of the ſtrife: 
Nor I, but as I lov'd; yet all combin'd, 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind. 
Dryden. 


Farewel the ſtones 
And threſhold, 7ui/ty of my midnight moans. 
Dryden. 
There 1s no man, that is knowingly wicked, Was 
is guilty to himſelf; and there is no man, that car- 
ries guilt about him, but he receives a ſting into 
his ſoul. Tillotſon. 
2. Wicked ; corrupt. 7 | ( 
All the tumult of a gaity world, 
Toſt by ungenerous paſſion, ſinks away. Thomſon. 
GUINEA. . ſ. [from Guinea, a country in 
Africa, abounding with gold.] A gold coin valued 
at one aad twenty ſhillings, | 
By the word gold I muſt be underſtood to defign 
a particular piece of. matter; that is, the laſt guinea 
that was coined. Locke. 
Ladies, whoſe love is conſtant as the wind: 


* who preſer a guinea to maakind. 


Gur't.T1NEss. 2. .. [from guilty.] The ſtate of 


ful guz/tineſs than of an humble faithfulneſs. Sidney. 


Shakeſp. | 


Fairfax. 


Thou know'ſt how guides firſt I met thy flame, 


their own ambition. 


G UL 
GUN XA DROP PER. 2. . [ovinea and drop, 
who cheats by dropping guineas. Jon 
Who now the guineadh opper*s bait regards, 
Trick'd by the ſharper's dice, or juggler's cards. 


| Ga 
Gui/NEAHEN. #. ſ. A fowl, ſuppoſed to be 0 
Guinea. | 
 GuYNEAPEPPER, 7. /. [cafſicum, Latin.] 4 
plant. | Milt, 
Gur/NEAPIGC, =. f. A ſmall animal with a pis'; 
ſnout, brought, I believe, from 4frica. 7 
Guis E. 1. J. [The ſame with wiſ', puſs, Fr. 
pira, Saxon, the p or w being changed, as is com- 
mon, into g. | . 5 
1. Manner; mien; habit; caſt of behaviour. 
His own fire, and maſter of his gw;/;, 
Did often tremble at his horrid view. Sporſer, 
Thus women know, and thus they uſe the 
T' enchant the valiant and beguile the wiſe. 
N | Far far. 
Lo you ! here ſhe comes: this is her very g; 
and, upon my life, faſt aſleep : obſerve her, and 
cloſe. Pe Shakeſpeare's Macteth, 
They ſtand a horrid front E 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms, in gui/z 
Of warriors old, with order'd ſpear and ſlueld, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impoſe. Miltzn' Pun adije Lift, 
By their guiſe 


| Juſt men they ſeem, and all their ſtudy bent 


To worſhip God a-right. Milton's Par, Taf. 
Back, ſhepherds, back; 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 
Of ligliter toes and ſuch court guiſes 
As Mercury did firſt deviſe. Milton. 
Their external ſhapes are notoriouſly accommo- 
dated to that law or ge of life that nature has de- 
ſigned them. Men. 
2. Practice; cuſtom; property. 
1 have drunke wine paſt my uſual gui/- ; 
Strong wine commands the foole, and moves the 


WI ſe. Cha man. 
This would not be ſlept; 
Old guiſe muſt be kept. Ben Funſeu. 


The ſwain reply'd, it never was our gase 

To ſlight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe. 
5 | Pope. 

3. External appearance; dreſs. | 

When I was very young, nothing was ſo much 
talked of as rickets among children, and con{ump- 
tions among young people: after theſe the ſpleen 
came in play, and then the ſcurvy, which was the 
general complaint, and both were thought to ap- 
pear in many various guiſes. Temple, 

The Hugonots were engaged in a civil war, by 


| the ſpecious pretences of ſome, who, under the 


guiſe of religion, ſacrificed ſo many thouſands co 
Swift. 
GuiTa/R. u. ſ. [ghitaria, Italian; guiterre, Fr. 
A ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 
Sallads and eg gs and lightcr fare, 

Tune the Italian {park's gνꝓ⁵ r. Pricy, 
Gorch. n. ſ. | from gb, Latin. ] A little 
Gu'Lcnin. f glutton. Skinner. 

Gurs. adj, perhaps from gene, the throat.) 
Red: a barbarous term of heraldry. 

Follow thy drum ; 
With man's blood paint the ground: gules, gal; 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; | 
Then what ſhould war be ? Shakeſp. Tincw 
He whoſe ſable arms, | 

Black as his purpoſe, did the knight reſemble, 
When he laid couched in the ominous horie, | 
Hath now his dread and black complexion ſmear'd 
With heraldry more diſmal ; head to foot, 
Now he is total ges. 

GULF. ». /. [gelfo, Italian. ] 

1. A hay; an opening into land. 

The Venetian admiral withdrew himſelf farther 
off from the iſland Corfu, into the gulf of the Adri- 
atick. Knollels 

2. An abyſs; an unmeaſurable depth. | 

Thence turning back, in ſilence ſoft they ftolcy 
And brought the heavy corſe with eaſy pace 


1 know 


Young. | 


(TS yawuing gulf of deep Series” ee -- £0" oor 


Shakeſpeare s 


«as *« ac << a 


tu 


Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 


him a common recreation, do not think I have 
. wit enough to lie ſtrait in my bed. 


| Thee to gal thine own mother for my love. 


GUL 
know thou'dſt rather 1 
Than flatter him in a bower. Shakeſp. Cor. 


This is the gf through which Virgil's Alecto 
ſhoots herſelf into hell: the fall of waters, the 


woods that encompals it, are all in the deſcription. ] 


Addiſon on Italy. 
The ſea could not be much narrower than it is, 
without a great loſs to the world ; and muſt we 
now have an ocean of mere flats and ſhallows, to 
the utter ruin of, navigation, for fear our heads 
mould turn giddy at the imagination of gaping, 
abyſſes and unfathomable ga? Bentley. 
'3. A whirlpool ; a ſucking eddy. 
England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the ſucking of a gf. Shak, Hen. V. 
4. Any thing inſatiable, as the mouth or ito- 
mach. | 
Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches mummy ; maw and gulf 
Of the ravening ſalt ſ-a ſhark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i' th' dark. Shak. Macs. 
GV LFV. adj. [from gulf.] Full of gulfs or 
whirlpools ; vorticaſas. | 
Rivers ariſ2 z whether thou be the ſon 
Of utmoſt Tweed, or Ooſe, or g Dun. M:/ton. 
All their native realms the Greeks arriv'd, 
All who the war of ten long years ſurviv'd, 
And ſcap'd the perils of the g main. Pope's Od. 
High o'er a gf ſea the Pharian iſle 
Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nile. 
< : Pope's Odyſſiy. 
To GULL. v. a. [guiller, to cheat, old French. ] 
To trick; to cheat; to defraud ; to deceive. 
III do not gw him into a nay word, and make 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Yet love theſe ſorc'ries did remove, and move 


| Donne, 
He would have g:/”d him with a trick, 

But Mart was too too politick. {Hudibras. 
They are not to be guid twice with the ſame 

trick. L' Eftrange. 
The Roman people were groſly galld twice or 

thrice over, and as often enſlaved in one century, 

and under the ſame pretence of reformation. 


Dryden, s 


By their defigning leaders taught, 

The vulgar, gail into rebellion, arm'd. Dryden. 
For this advantage age from youth has won, 

As not to be out-ridden, though out- run; 


, 


GUM 


1. The throat; the paſſage through which the 
food paſſes; the meat-pipe ; the eſophagus. 
It might be his doom, 
One day to ſing 
With gullet in ſtring,” Denham. 

Many have the gullet or feeding channel which 
have no lungs or windpipes ; as fiſhes which have 
gills, whereby the heart is refrigerated ; for ſuch 
thereof as have lungs and reſpiration, are not 
without whizzon, as whales and cetaceous ani- 
mals. 

2. A ſmall ſtream or lake. Not in uſe. 

Nature has various tender muſcles plac'd, , 

By which the artful get is embrac'd. Blackmore. 

The liquor in the ſtomach is a compound of 
that which is ſeparated from its inward coat, the 
ſpittle which is ſwallowed, and the liquor which 
diſtils from the gu/let. Arbuthnct. 

1he Euxine ſea and the Mediterranean, ſmall 
gull.ts, if compared with the ocean. Heylyn. 

To Gu'/LLy. v. a. [corrupted from gurgle.] To 
run with noiſe. 

Gu'LLYHoOLE. . ſ. T gully and holz.] The hole 
where the gutters empty themſelves in the ſubter- 
raneous ſewer. 

' GuLo'sity. . ſ. [gulaſus, Latin.] Greedineſs ; 
gluttony ; voracity. 

They are very temperate, ſeldom offending in 
ebriety, nor erring in gulo/ity, or ſaperfluity of 
meats. Brown. 

To GU. v. a. [golpen, Dutch. ] To ſwallow 
eagerly ; to ſuck down without intermiſſion. 

He looſens the fiſh, galps it down, and fo ſoon 
as ever the morſel was gone wipes his mouth. 

L'Eſtrange. 
Il ſee the double flaggon charge their hand; 
See them puff off the froth, and galp amain, 
While with dry tongue 1 lick my lips in vain. 


- Gur. . ſ. [from the verb.] As much as can 
be ſwallowed at once. 

In deep ſuſpirations we take more large gu/ps 
of air to cool our heart, overcharged with * e 

ore, 

As oft as he can catch a gap of air, 

And peep above the ſeas, he names the fair. 
Dryden's Fables. 

GUM. a. ſ. gummi, Latin. ] 

1. A vegetable ſubſtance ditfering from a reſin, 
in being more viſcid and lefs friable, and gene- 
rally ditfolving in aqueous menſtruums ; whereas 
reſins, being more ſulphurous, require a ſpiri- 
tuous diſſolvent. Quincy. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Gay. 


GUN 


relations about the amber of Pruſſia, prove that 
amber is not a gummmus or reſinous ſubſtance 
drawn out of trees by the ſun's heat, but a na- 
tural foſſil. | Moodiuard's Nat. Hi. 
Gu uu. adj. [from gum.] | 
1. Conſiſting of gum ; of the nature of gum. 
From the utmoſt end of the head branches thers 
iſſueth out a g:ammy juice, which hangeth down- 


ward like a cord. Raleig b. 
Nor all the gummy ſtores Arabia yields. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


How each ariſing alder now appears, 
And o'er the Po diſtils her gummy tears. Dryd. Sil. 
2. Productive of gum. 
The clouds : 
Tine the ſlant ligh ning ; whoſe thwart flame 
driv'n down 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Million 
3- Overgrown with gum.. | 
The yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe ; 
Then rubs his guzmy eyes, and ſcrubs his pate. 
Dryden, 
GUN. ». /. [Of this word there is no ſatisfac- 
tory etymology. Mr. Lye obſerves that gun in 
Iceland ſignifies battle; but when guns came into 
uſe we had no commerce with Iceland. May not 


gun come by gradual corruption from cane, gau 
| gunne ? Canne is the original of canon.] The ge- 


neral name for fire- arms; the inſtrument from 
which ſhot is diſcharged by fire. 
Theſe dread curſes, like the ſun gainſt glaſs, 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil 
And turn upon thyſelf. _ Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The emperor, ſmiling, ſaid that never emperor 
was yet ſlain with a gun.  Kwmilles's Hiſtory. 
The bullet flying, makes the gun recoil. Clav. 
In vain the dart or glitt'ring frond we ſhun, 
Condemn'd to periſh by the flaught'ring gun. 
' Camille, 
Gu/xNEL. . /. [corrupted from gunwals, See 


'GunwaALE.] 


Gu/xNtk. n. . [from gun.] Canonier ; he 
whoſe employment is to manage the artillery im 
a ſhip. | | 
The nimble gumer 
With lynſtock now the deviliſh cannon touches, 
And down goes all before him. Shak. Hen, V. 

They flew the principal gunners, and carried 
away their artillery. Hayward. 

Gvu/xNERy. n. . [from gunner.] The ſcience 
of artillery ; the art of managing cannon. 

GuNn'PowDER. #. f. [gun and powder, ] The- 


powder put into guns to be fired. It conſiſts of 
about fifteen parts of nitre, three parts of ſul- 
phur, and two of charcoal. The proportions are 
not exactly kept. 
Gunpowder conſiſteth of three ingredients, ſalt= 
petre, ſmallcoal, and brimſtone. 
X ; Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
Burning by gunpowder frequently happens at ſea. 
Viſeman. 
Gu/xsHoT. u. ſ. | gun and ſhot.] The reach or 
range of a gun; the ſpace to which a ſhot can be 
thrown. | 
Thoſe who are come over to the royal party are 
ſuppoſed to be out of gunſbol. Dryden. 
Gu'/xNsSHoT. adj. Made by the ſhot of a gun. 
The ſymptoms I have tranſlated to gn 
wounds. : 1femane 
Gu'xsMITH. 2. /. | gun and ſmith. ] A man Whoſe 
trade, is to make guns. 
It is of particular eſteem with the gun/miths for 
ſtocks. Mortimer. 
Gu/xSTICK. 2. ſ. [gun and flick. ] The rammer 
or ſtick with which the charge is driven into a gun. 
Ev'n a gunſtick fly ing into fame. = Ste uart. 
Gu/xs Tock. 2. . | gun and ſlocb.] The wood 
which the barrel of the gun is fixed. | : 
The timber is uſed for bows, pullies, ſcrewe, 
mills,. and gunſtocks. Mortimer” s Huſbandr ys 
Gu/xsToxE. u. ſ. [gun and fone. ] The ſhot ot 
cannon. They uſed formerly to ſhoot ſtones from 


One whoſe eyes, 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. ' Shakeſp. Othello. 
He ripens ſpices, fruit, and precious gam, 
Which from remoteſt regions hither come. 
Waller. 


By fortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 
And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join'd: 
Of him diſpoſing in his own abode, 
He ſooth'd the goddeſs, while he galld the god. 
Dryden. 
Gul. n. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. | Mergus,] A ſea- bird. 
2. A clieat; a fraud; a trick. 
I ſhould think this a gull, but that the white- 
bearded fellow ſpeaks it. Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
Either they have theſe excellencies they are 
praiſed for, or they have not; if they have not, 
tis an apparent cheat and g/l. 
g Government of the Tongue. 
3- A ſtupid animal ; one eaſily cheated. 
Being fed by us you us'd us fo, _ 
As that ungentle g://, the cuckow bird, | 
Uſeth the ſparrow. Shakeſ. Henry IV. 
Why have you ſuffer'd me to be impriſon'd, 
Kept in a dark houſe, viſited by the prieſt, 
And made the moſt notorious geck and gull 
That e er invention plaid on. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
That paltry Rory is untrue, 
And forg'd to cheat ſuch gulls as you. Hudibras. 
GUu'LLCATCHER, n. f. [gull and catch.] A 
cheat; a man of trick; one who catches ſilly 
People. 
Here comes my noble g#/lcotcher. 
5 Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. | 
Gu'LLER. nf. [from cull] A cheat; an im- 
or. ; 


Her maiden train 
Who hore the veſts that holy rites require, 
Incenſe, and od'rous gums, and cover'd fire. 
Dryder's Fables. 
2. Loma, Saxon; gumme, Dutch. ] The fleſhy 
covering that inveſts and contains the teeth. 
The babe that milks me, 
I'd pluck my nipples from his boneleſs gums. 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Sh' untwiſts a wire, and from her gums 
A ſet of teeth completely comes. Sæoift. 
To Gum. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloſe 
with gum ; to ſmear with gum. | 
The evelids are apt to be gurnned together with 
a viſcous humour. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Gu/MMixESS. . ſ. [from gummy. ] The ſtate 
of being gummy ; accumulation of gum. 
The tendons are involved with a great gummi- 
ne, and collection of matter. MYiſeman's Surgery. 
Gu'M11051TY. . . [from gummous.] The na- 
ture of gum ; gumminels, | 
Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and the | 
elaſtick fermenting particles are detained by their 
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poſt F | | innate gummoſity. ; Floyer. | artillery. 
Gu'LLERY. ». . [from gu/l.] Cheat; impoſ- | Gu'mmovs. adj, [from gum.] Of the nature. of Tell the pleafant prince, this mock of his 
ture. i Ainſworth. gum. 3 | Hath turn'd his ball to gunſtoues, and his foul 
GG LTRT. . J. [ goulet, French; gali, Latin. ] | Obſervations concerning Engliſh amber, and © . 3 


reliſh of true happineſs. 


GUS 


Shall ftand forecharged for the waſteful vengenance 
That thall fly with them. Shak fpeare's Henry V. 
Gx wal. E, or Gux Nn of a Ship. u. ſ. That 
piece of timber which reaches on either ſide ot 
the ſhip from the half- dect to the forecaſtle, being 
the uppermott bend winch finiſheth the upper 
works of the hull in that part, and wherein they 
put the ttanchions which tupport the watte trees ; 
and this is called the gun, whether there be 
guns in the ſhip or no; and the lower part of any 
port, where any ordnance are, is alfo termed the 
guntbule. H. 27715. 
GuRGE. »./. [gurges, Latin.) Whirlpool; gulf. 
Marching from Eden he ſhall find 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous gange 


Boils out from under ground. Milton's Poradiſ: Laſt. 


Gr'zx610xw. u. /. the coarier part af the meal, 
fifted from the bran. | | 
To Gu/rGLE. v. u. | gorrgoghiare, Italian.) To 
fall or guſh with noiſe, as water from a bottle. 
Then when a fountain's 2w7g/g waters play, 
They ruth to land, and end in feaſts the day. Pave. 
Pure gwr pling rills the lonely deſert trace, 
And waſte their muſick on the ſavage race. 


| Youn 
Gu/zxann. IA. /. [gournal, French. ] A kind of 
Gu'axeT., f fea fiſh. | 
If I be not aſham'd of my ſoldiers I am a 
ſowc'd gur net : I have miſus'd the Kings preſs dam- 
nably. | Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 
To Gus u. v. a. | goſtel:n, Dutch. | 
1. To flow or ruh out with violence; not to 
fpring in a ſmall ſtream, but in a large body. 
A ſea of blood 2#u//'d from the gaping wound, 
That her gay garments Rain'd with filthy gore. 
| ONT Spenſer. 
The covering of this abyſs was broken aſunder, 
and the water o/c out that made the deluge. 
. Burnet. 
Incetfant ſtreams of thin magnetick rays 
Gu from their fountains with impetuous force, 
In either pole, then take an adverſe courſe. 


Blackmore. 


On either hand the gu/ring waters play, 
And down the rough caſcade white dathing fall. 
Thompon. 
2. To emit in a copious effluxion. 
The gaping wound gd out a crimſon flood. 


Line after line my gaſhirg eyes o'erflow, 
Led through a ſad variety of woe. Pope. 
Gus u. „ . from the verb.] An emiſſion of 
liquor in a large quantity at once; the liquor fo 


emitted. 


If a lung- vein be burſted, generally at the firſt 
cough a great geſh of blood is coughed up, Harvcy, 
Gu'sSET. . . [goyfer, French.] Any thing 
fewed on to cloth in order to ftrengthen it. 
GUST. ». /. g , French ; guſlat, Latin.] 
1. Senſe ot taſting. 
Deftroy all creatures for thy ſport or gt, 
Yet cry, if man's unhappy, God's unjuſt. Pope. 
2. Height of perception; heiglit ot ſenſual en- 
joy ment. | a 
They fondly thinking to allay | 
Their appetite with g, inſtead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which the offended taſte 
With ſpattering noiſe rejected. 
Milton's Paradi ſe Lat. 
Where love is duty on the female ſide, 
On theirs meer ſenſual g, and ſought with ſurly 
ride. | Dryd-'s Fables. 
My ſicht, and ſmell, and hearing were em- 
ploy'd, ; 
And all there ſenſes in full guff enjoy'd. 
Di yaen's Fables. 
3. Love; liking. | 
To kill, I grant, is fin's extremeſt g %; 
But, in defence, by mercy 'tis made jult. 
Sh heſpeare s Timen. 
Old age ſhall do the work of taking away both 
the gat and comfort of them. L Eftrarge, 
Wie have loft, in a great meaſure, the g and 
Tillotſon. 
4. Turn of fancy; intellectual taſte. 
Tþe principal part of painting is to find wllat | 
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GUT. 


nature has made moſt proper to this art, and a 


choice of it may be made according to the g 


Dryden. 


1 


| With ſudden g/s, and finks as ſoon in calms, 


2 


and manner of the ancients. Dryden. 
g. [From g:/ter, Iftindick.] A ſudden violent 
blaſt of wind. 8 | 


She led calm Henry, though he were a king, | 


As doth a fail, fill'd with a fretting ga/?, 
Command an argoſie to ſtem the waves. 


8 bakeſpeare”s Henry VI. 4 


You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the gs of heay'n. 


Shak:ſprare.. 


Preſently come forth ſwarms and volleys of li- 


bels, which are tie %s of liberty of ſpeech re- 


ſtrained. Bacm's Henry VII. 

As when fierce northcrn blaſts from th' Alps 
deicend, | | 

From his firm roots with ſtruggling gs to rend 

An aged ſturdy oak. | 
Part ftay for paſſage, till a g of wind 

Ships o'er their forces in a ſhining ſheet. Dryden. 
Pardon a weak diſtemper'd ſoul, that ſwells 


Ad, lifon's Cato. 


The ſport of pailions. 
iouſly for s, 


6. It is written in 
ſports. 
For jolly knight he ſeem'd, and fair did fit, 


Spenſer : vit 


As one for knightly g, and fierce encounters 


fit. 

Gu's TABLE, adj, [g, Latin.] 

1. To be taſted. 

This poſition informs us of a vulgar errour, 
terming the gall bitter ; whereas there is nothing 
guftable ſweeter. Harvey. 

2. Pleaſant to the taſte. | 

A gable thing, ſeen or ſmelt, excites the ap- 
petite, and affects the glands and parts of the 
mouth. Der bun 


Spenſer, 


Gos TN tox. n. ſ. [gufo, Latin.] The act of | 


taſting. 
The gullet and conveying parts partake of the 
nerves of pu/tation, or appertaining unto ſapor. 
| Brown, 
Gu's TF UL. adj. [guft aud fell. ] Taſteful ; well- 
tafted. 5 
What he defaults from ſome dry inſipid fin, is 


but to make up for ſome other more g/?ful. 


; Decay of Piety. 
GU'STO. u. f. [ Italian. ] So | 
T. The reliſh of any thing; the power by 
which any thing excites ſenſations in the palate. 
Pleaſant g/ gratify the appetite of the luxuri- 
OUS. Derham. 
2. Intelleſtual taſte ; liking. 
In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular g along with them. 
Gu'sTvY. adj. [from g.] Stormy ; tempeſtu- 
OUS, 
Once upon a raw and gufty day, 


| The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores. 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Cœſar. 


Or whirl'd tempeſtuous by the gu//y wind. 
Thomſon. 


GUT. ». fe [frtteln, German.] 


I. The long pipe reaching with many convoln- | 
| tions from the ſtomach to the vent. 


This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his 
outs in his head. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cr efſida. 
A vial ſhou!d have a lay of wire-ſtrings below, 
cloſe to the belly, and then the ſtrings of 9:5 
monnted upon a bridge, that by this means the 
upper ſtrings ſtricken ſhould make the lower re- 
ſound, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

The inteſtines or gs may be inflamed by any 
acrid or poiſonous ſubſtance taken inwardly. 

| A, lait hnot on Diet. 

2. The ſtomach; 
ver bially. 

And cramm'd them 'till their gat; did ake, 
With cawdle, cuſtard, and plum- cake. Hudibras. 

With falſe weights their ſervants guts they cheat, 
And pinch their own to cover the deceit. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

3. Gluttony ; love of gormandiſing. 


_ © Apicius, thou did'ſt on thy guts beſtow | 


= 


Denham. 


4 


I 


1 (fall hollows. 


the receptacle of food: pro- 
| | Who while ſhe gzzz/cs chats the doctor's 


It 
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Full ninety millions; yet, when this was ſpeys, 
Fen millions ſtill remain'd to thee ; which thou, 
Fearing to ſuffer thirſt and famiſhment, : 
In porton'd potion drank'ſt. Hakew??! on Provideu.,, 

To Gr. v. a [from the noun. ] 

1. To eviſcerate ; to draw ; tv exenterate. 

The fiſhermen ſave the moſt part of their fiſh: 


1 ſome are gutted, ſplitted, powdered, and dried. 


Carew's Cone, 
2. To plunder of contents. 
In Nero's arbitrary time, 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of 'cut-throat guards were ſent to feize . 
The rich men's goods, and gut their palaces. 
| Dede. 
Tom Brown of facetious memory, having gad 
a proper name of its vowels, uſed it as freely a; 


he pleaſed. Aaddiſu. 
GU'TTATED. adj. [from gutta, Latin, a drop,] 
Beſprinkled with drops; bedropped. Dif, 


Gu'TTER: n. /. [from gutter, a throat, Latiu.] 
1. A paſſage for water; a paſſage made by 
water. 
Theſe gutter tiles are in length ten inches and a 
{ half. Moxon, 
Rocks rife one above another, and have deep 
gutt,rs worn in the ſides of them by torrents of 
rain. Addiſun on Italy, 
2. A ſmall longitudinal hollow. | 
| To Gu'TtTEKR. ©. a. | from the noun.] To cut in 


* 
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Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling 
winds, 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, 
Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel, 
As having, ſenſe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting ſafe go by | 
The divine Deſdemona. Shakeſpeare's Oth:!'n, 
My cheeks are gutter'd with my fretting tears. 
Sand 5. 

Firſt in a place, by nature cloſe, they build l 

A narrow flooring, ge, d, wall'd, and til'd 
Dryden 

To Gu'/TTLE. v. n. [from gut.] To feed luxu- 
rioufly ; to gormandiſe. A low word. 

His jolly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, 

Laughs at his thrift ; and, lavith of expence, 

Quaffs, crams, and guteles in his own 8 —n7% 

ry 02% 

To Gu'/TTLE. v. a. [from gut.] To ſwallow 
A low word. 

The fool ſpit in his porridge, to try if they'd 
hiſs : they did not hiſs, and fo he gutz/cd them ups 
and ſcalded his chops. L' Eſtrange. 

Gu'TTLER. u. /. [from guttle.] A greedy eater- 

Gu'TTULoOUs. adj. [from guttula, Latin.] In 
the form of a ſmall drop. | 

Ice is plain upon the ſurface of the water, but 
round in hl, which is alſo a glaciation, and fi- 
gured in its guttu/ors deſcent from the air. 

. Brown's Vulgar Frreurs. 

GU!/TTURAL. adj. [guwiterolis, Latin. ] Pro- 
nounced with the throat; belonging to the throat. 

The Hebrews have aTigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which gattural. Bacon, 
In attempting to pronounce the naſals, and fome 
of the vowels ſpiritally, the throat is brought to 
!abour, and makes that which we call a ga! 
pronunciation. Holden. 

Ger TURALN ESS. n. f, | from guttural. | The 
quality of being guttural. Dict. 

Goff Wok T. n. /. Cg and worr.]: An herb. 

Gu v. ». /. [ from ged.] A rope uſed to lift any 
thing into the ſhip. Sinner. 

Ta Gz UE. v. n. [from gut, or gi, to guit/s 
or geſtle.] To gormandiſe; to feed immoderate- 
ly; to ſwallow any liquour greedily. : 
Well ſeaſon'd bowls the goſſip's ſpirits raiſe, 
praiſe. 


eee 
They fell to lapping and guzzing, till they bu 
themſelves, L'Eftranges 


No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 
Vo fat the guzz/ing hogs with floods of whey: Gaye 
To GZ LE. v. a. To ſwallow with immode- 


* galt. The 
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Still guzzling muſt of wine. 


And common courtiers love to gybe and fleer. 


GYM 

- The Pylian king 
Was longeſt liv'd of any two-legg'd thing, 2 
ryden, 

Gu'zzL ER. n. ſ. [from guzzl.)] A gorman- 
diſer ; an immoderate eater or drinker, 

GyB=. n. /. [See GiBE.] A ſneer; ataunt; a 
ſarcaſm. . 

Ready in gybes, quick anſwer'd, fancy, and as 
quarrellous as the weazel. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelize. 
To GyBE. v. u. To ſneer; to taunt. 

The vulgar yield an open ear, 


| Spenſer, 
Gymna's TICALLY. adv. ſ from gymnaſiick. | Ath- 
letically; fitly for ſtrong exerciſe. | 

Such as with agility and vigour are not gymnaſſi- 


cally compoſed, nor actively uſe thoſe parts. Brown. 


GYMNA'STICK. adj. | yupragzec; gymnaſiique, 


French. ] Pertaining to athletick exerciſe ; con- 


ſting of leaping, wreſtling, running, throwing 
the dart, or quoit. : 

The Cretans wiſely forbid their ſervants gymna/- 
ticks as well as arms; and yet your modern foot- 
men exerciſe themſelves daily, whilſt their ener- 
vated lords are ſoftly lolling in their chariots. 

| | | £2rbuthnot and Pope. 

Gv/mxICK, adj. DTH; gyuinique, French. | 
Such as practiſe the atliletick or gymnaſtick ex- 
erciſes. 

Have they not ſword-players, and ey'ry ſort 


"SY nr 


GymxosPEr/RMOUS, adj, 2e and oitgwa.] 
Having the ſeeds naked. | 

G\'NECOCRACY. ne . [TIM g; gyneco- 
cratie, French.] Petticoat government ; female 
power. | 

GvRaA'TION., n. f. [ gyro, Latin. | The act of 
turning any thing about. 


neighbour air, which, returning home, in a gy- 
ration carrieth with it the obvious bodies into the 
electrick. Brown. 


circle with gyrationt, continually repeated, the 

whole circle will appear like fire; the reaſon of 

which is, that the ſenſation of the coal in the ſeve- 

cal places of that circle remains impreſſed on the 

ſenſorium, until the coal return again to the ſame 

place. 
GyRE. u. .. [ gy us, Latin.] A circle deſcribed 

hy any thing moving in an orbit. 

| Ne thenceforth his approved {kill to ward, 

Or ſtrike, or hurlen round in Warlike gyre, 

| Remember'd he; ne car'd for his ſafe guard, 

But rudely rag'd. 
Does the wild haggard tow'r into the ſky, 

And to the South by thy direction fly ? 

Or eagle in her gyres the clouds embrace? Sandys. 

He faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orÞs, that roll 


Of oymnick artiſts, wreſtlers, riders, runners? N. | 


This effluvium attenuateth and impelleth the | 


If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in a 


Newton, | 


Spenſer, | 


'GYV 


Quick and more quick he ſpins in giddy gyres, 
Then falls, and in much foam his ſoul expires. 
| Dr Iden. 
GERN D. adj. Falling in rings. 
Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd, 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe 
Ungarter'd, and down gyred to his ankle. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
GyvEs. n. ſ. [gevyn, Welſh. ] Fetters ; chains 
for. the legs. 5 y 
The villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if 
they had gyves. on. | - Shakeſpeare. 
And knowing this, ſhould J yet ſtay, 
Like ſuch as blow away their lives, 
And never will redeem a day, f 
Enamour'd of their golden gyves. Ben Johnſon. 
The poor priſoners, buldly ſtarting up, break 
off their chains and gyves. Knolls. 
Cyve and the mill had tam'd thee. Milton. 
But Telamon ruſh'd in, and hap'd to meet 
A riſing root, that held his faſten'd feet; : 
So down. he fell, whom ſprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. 
3 ö Dryden. ; 
To Gyvs. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fetter; to 
ſhackle; to enchain z to enſnare, | 
With as little a web as this, will I enſnare as 
great a fly as Caſio. Ay, ſmile upon her, do, I 
will gyve thee in thine own courtſhip. JETS 
| Shakeſpear es Otbelis. 


. 


— 


In reſtleſs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys. 


HAB 

Is in Engliſh, as in other languages, 2 

note of aſpiration, founded only by a 

ſtrong emiſſion of the breath, without 

any conformation of the organs of ſpeech, 

and is therefore by many grammarians accounted 
no letter. The / in Englith is fcarcely ever mute 
at the beginning of a word, or where it imme- 
diately precedes a vowel; as houſe, bebuwiour : 
where it is followed by a conſonant it has no ſound, 


according to the preſent pronunciation: but an- 
cieatly, as now in Scotland, it made the ſyllable | 


Zuttural; as right, bought. 
Ha. inter ject. ſ ha, Latin. 
1. An expreſſion of wonder, ſurpriſe, ſudden 
queſtion, or ſudden exertion. | 
You ſhall look fairer ere I give or hazard: 
What ſays the golden cheſt ? h let me ſee. 
— 5 Shakeſpeare, 
Ha! what art thou! thou horrid headleſs 
trunk ! 
It is my Haſtings ! 
2. An expreſſion of laughter. 
duplication. 

He faith among the trumpets ba, ha, and he 
fmelleth the battle afar off. Job, xxxix. 25. 
He, ha, 'tis what ſo long I wiſh'd and vow'd; 

Our plots and deluſions 
ave wrought ſuch confuſions, 


Uſed with re- 


That the monarch's a ſlave to the crown. Dryden. 
Ain ſiborth. 


Haax, 1. ſ. A fiſh. 
HA h EA CORPUS. 
Which, a man indited o 
laid in priſon for the fame, 
King's Bench, thereby to remove himſelf thither 
= ms own coſts, and to anſiyer the cauſe there. / 

Copel. 


Latin. ] A writ, the 


Row®s Fane Shore. | 


ſome treſpaſs, being | 
may have out of the 


6 H, 


HAB 


" Hatrrna's ne, z. /. [This word is ingeniouſly 
deduced by Minſbew from halt ibr daſs, German, 
have you this, the expreſſion of a mopkeeper of- 
fering his wares to ſale.] One who ſells ſmall 
wares; a pedlar. 

Becauſe theſe cunning men are like haberdaſhers 
of ſmall wares, it is not amiſs to ſet forth their 
op. 

A haberdaſber, who was the oracle of the coffee- 


houſe, declared his opinion. Addiſon. 
Ha'BERDINE. . . A dried ſalt cod. 
Ainſworth, 


zium, low Latin.] Armour to cover the neck and 
- breaſt ; breaſt- plate; neck-piece ; gorget. 
And halbert ſome, and ſome a haber gion; 


The ſhot let fly, and grazing 
Upon his ſhoulder, in the paſſing, 
Lodg'd in Magnano's braſs haber geon. 
HAB ICLIM EN T. 1. f. [habilement, Fr.] Dreſs; 
clothes; garment. | 
He the faireſt Una found, 
Strange lady, in ſo ſtrange halilimert, 
Teaching the ſatyres. Fairy Queen. 
My riches are theſe poor hab:/iments, 
Of which if you ſhould here disfurniſh me, 
| You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
The clergy ſhould content themſelves with wear- 
ing gowns and other habi/iments of Iriſh =” 
1ſt, 
To HABILITATE. 2. ». [habiliter, French.) 
To qualify ; to entitle. Not in uſe. 


Bacon. 


HA'nERGEON. 1. fe Lhaubergean, French; haiber- þ 


Met I my father. 
So every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax. | 


Bb. 


HA B 
iſerve in parlament, being diſabled in the higheſt 


degree. Bacon. 
( HABILI TA TION. z. f. [from habilitate.] Qua- 
lifi cat ion. 


The things are but habilirations towards arms ; 
and what is Habilitation without intention and act“ 
| Bacon. 
HAB “/LIT v. n. ſ. [hatilite, French. ] Faculty; 
power : now ability, 
Ha'z1T. . ſ. [habitus,, Latin. or 
I. State of any thing: as, habit of body. 
2. Dreſs; accoutrement ; garment. 
I ſhifted 
Into a madman's rags, t' aſſume a ſemblance 
The very dogs diſdain'd ; and in this Bast; ; 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
If you have any juſtice, any pity ; 
If ye be any thing, but churchmen's habits. 
| Shok-ſpearee 
Both the poets being dreſſed in the ſame Engliſh 
habit, ſtory compared with ſtory, judgment may 
be made betwixt them. Dr : 
The ſcenes are old, the habits are the ſame 
We wore laſt year. ryden. 
Change's there are in veins of wit, like thoſe: 
of Habit or other modes. | Temple. 
There are among the ſtatues ſeveral of Venus, 
in different hav:ts. Addiſon on Italy. 
The clergy are the only ſet of. men who wear 
a diſtin Habit ſrom others. Swifts 


3. Hatit is a power or ability in man of doing 
any thing, when it has been acquired by frequent 
wy Locke. 
habit of frowning than 

Shakeſpeare. 


doing the ſame thing, 
He hath a better bad 
the count Palatine. 


Divers perſons in the houſe of commons were | 


Fattainted; and thereby not legal, nor habilirats to | 


4 Cultom 
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2 
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4. Cuſtom; inveterate uſe. | 
The laſt fatal ſtep is, by frequent repetition o 
the ſinful act, to continue and perſiſt in it, till at 
length ſettles into a fixed confirmed habit of fin ; 


which being that which the apoſtle calls the finiſh- 
ing of fin, ends certainly in death ; death not only 


as to merit, but alſo as to actual infliction. South. 
No civil broils have ſince his death aroſe, 
But faction now by Habit does obey; 
And wars have that reſpect for his repoſe, 
As winds for halcyons when they breed at ſea. 
| Dryden. 
The force of education is ſo great, that we may 
mould the minds and manners of the young into 
what ſhape we pleaſe, and give the impreſſions of 
ſuch habits, as ſhall ever afterwards remain. 
5 fi Att:rbury. 
To HIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To dreſs ; 
to accoutre; to array. | 
Prefent yourſelf and 
Before Leontes ; 
She ſhall be hatited as it becomes ID 
The partner of your bed. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 
Having called to his memory Sir George Vil- 
Hers, and the cloaths he uſed to wear, in which at 
that time he ſeemed to be habitzd, he thought him 
to be that perſon. Clarendon. 
They habited themſelves like thoſe rural deities, 
and imitated them in their ruſtick dances. Dryd. 
HA'BITABLE. adj. [havitable, Fr. Habitabilis, 
Lat.] Capable of being dwelt in; capable of ſuſ- 
taining human creatures. 
By means of our ſolitary ſituation, we know 
well moſt part of the habitable world, and are 


your fair princeſs 


ourſelves unknown. Bacon. 
That was her torrid and inflaming time; 
This is her habitable tropique clime. Donne 


The torrid zone is now found habitable. Cowley. 

Look round the habgable world, how few 
Know their own good, or Knowing it, purſue. 

Dryden. 

Ha'BITABLENESS. ». ſ. [from habitable.] Ca- 
pacity of being dwelt in. 

The cutting of the Equinoctial line decides that 
controverſy of the hab:rabl:neſ. of the torrid zone. 

Ore 

Thoſe ancient problems of the ſpherical round- 
neſs of the earth, the being of antipodes, and of 
the habiatl-n:/s of the torrid zone, are abundantly. 
demonſtrated. Ray. 

Ha's81TANCE. n. . [from habitatio, Latin. ] 
Dwelling ; abode. | 6 

What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 
That here in deſart haſt thine habitance ? 

And theſe rich heaps of wealth do'ſt hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right uſance.. 
| Spenſer”s Fairy Queen. 

HA'BITANT. . /. | habitant, Fr. habitans, Latin. |] 
Dweller; one that lives in any place; inhabi- 
tant. | 

Not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 
Officious : but to the earth's ha5:tant. 

Pow'rs celeſtial to each others view 
Stand ſtill confeſt, though diſtant far they lie, 
Or havit.mts of carth, or ſea, or ſky. 

'HaniTa'TioN. fl. . [ habitation, French; habi- 
yatic, Latin.) | 

I. The ſtate of a place receiving dwellers. 

Amplitude almoſt immenſe, with ſtars 

Numerous, and every ſtar perhaps a world 


Milton. 


Of deſtin'd Hal itation. Milton. 
2. Act of inhabiting ; ſtate of dwelling. 
Palaces, 
For want of hatitation and repair, 
Diſſolve to heaps of ruins. Denham. 


Rocks and mountains, which in the firſt ages 
were high and craggy, and conſequently then 


inconvenient for h4(:tation, were by continual de- 


terration hrought to a lower pitch. Weadward. 
3. Place of abode ; dwelling. | 
Wiſdom, to the end ſhe might ſave many, built 
her houſe of that nature which is common unto all; 
Me made not this or that man her hab;tation, but 
dwelt in us. Hooker, 
| God oft deſcends to viſit men 
Unſeen, and through their habitutions walks 


1 


Pope. | 


HAB 
bitant. c 


the ſouthern habitator :. Brown 


and ill. | 
Sin, there in pow'r before 
Once actual; now in body, and to dwell 


| By length of time 

The ſcurf is worn away 
No ſpeck is left of their Hatun, ſtains ; 
But the pure ether of the ſoul remains. 


arily ; by habit. 
our natures, and render us habitually holy. 


To HaBi/TUATE. v. a. | habituer, Fr.] To ac- 
cuſtom ; to uſe one's ſelf by frequent repetition ; 
with 20. | h Co 

Men are firſt corrupted by bad counſel and 
company, and next they habituate themſelves 27 
their vicious practices. Tillotfon, 
Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the 
exerciſe of a greater muſcular ſtrength. routine. 
Har1TubE. . ſ. | habituds, Lat. havitude, Fr. | 


thing elſe. | | 
We cannot conclude this complexion of nations 
from the vicinity or habitude they hold unto the 
ſun. Brown. 

The will of God is like a ſtreight unalterable 
rule ; but the various comportments of the crea- 
ture, either thwarting this rule, or holding confor- 
mity to it, occaſions ſeveral habitudes of this rule 
unto it. Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 
It reſults from the very nature of things, as they 
ſtand in ſuch a certain habitude, or relation fo one 
another. | | Sgut h. 
As by the objective part of perfect happineſs we 
underſtand that which is bett and latt, and to 
which all other things are to be referred: fo by 
the formal part muſt be underſtood the le ſt and 
laſt Hal itade of man toward that beſt object. 


2. Familiarity; converſe ; frequent inter- 
courſe. | 
His knowledge in the nobleſt uſeful arts, 
Was ſuch dead authors could not give ; = 
But habitudes with thoſe who live. Dryden. 
Io write well, one muſt have frequent hebitud:; 
with the beſt company. 
3. Long cuſtom; habit; inveterate uſe. 
is more properly Habit. 
Mankind is willing to continue in a pleaſing 
error, ſtrengthened by a long habitude. - Dryden. 
Thy ear, inur'd to charitable ſounds, 
And pitying love, muſt feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeſt obſcene, and vulgar ribaldry, 
The ill-bred queſtion, and the loud reply, 
Brought by ong habitud? from bad to worſe z 
Muſt hear the frequent oath, the direful curſe. 
7 Prior 
4. The power of doing any thing acquired by 
frequent repetition. | | 
It is impoſſible to gain an exact habitud:, without 
an infinite number of acts and perpetual practice. 
Dryden. 
HE NAB. adv. [hap ne hap, or nap ; as woul!!, 
nould, or ne would; will nill, or nc will; that is, le- 
it happen or not.] At random; at the mercy of 
chance; without any rule or certainty of ette&, 
He circles draws and ſquares, 


This 


Jo mark their doings. 


Milton, ! 


 HABITATOR. . /. [Latin.] Dweller ; inha- þ 


The ſun's preſence is more continued unto the 
northern inhabitants; and the longeſt day in Can- 
cer is longer unto ns than that in Capricorn unto 


Han /T AL. adj. ¶ habituzl, from Halit, French. 
Cuſtomary ; accuſtomed; inveterate ; eſtabliſhed 
by frequent repetition, It is uſed for both good 


of each committed crime : 


Dryden. 
'Tis impoſſible to become an able artiſt, without 
| making your art habitual to you. 


a * din. 
HAn“JTVALLv. adv. | from habitual.] Cuftom- 


Internal graces and qualities of mind ſanctify 


Aiterbury. 


1. Relation; reſpect ; ſtate with regard to ſome- 


Morris. 

In all the habitudes of life 
The friend, the miſtreſs, and the wife, | 
Variety we {till purſue. Swift. 


HAD 

Although ſet down babnab at random. Hudit,ag 

To HACE. »v.a. | þaccan, Saxon; hacken, Dutch 
hac her, French, from acare, an axe, Saxon.) s 

1. Lo cut into ſmall pieces; to chop; to cn 
Nightly with frequent blows; to mangle with ug. 
. | ſkalful blows. It bears commonly ſome notion gf 
contempt or malignity. 

He put on that armour, whereof there was ng 
one piece wanting, though hacked in fome places, 
| bewraying ſome fight not long ſince paſſed. Side, 

What a ſlave art thou, to hack thy ſword as thou 
haſt done, and ſay it was in fight! Shak. Henry N. 


 Habitual habitant. Milton, Richard the Second here was hack'd to death, 
Art is properly an habitzal knowledge of certain 3 Shak, ſprare, 
rules and maxims. South, I'll fight "till from my bones my fleſh be H. 


N Sh, the {peare, 

One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal rogt 
Is Hach down, and his ſummer leaves all faded, 
By envy's hand, and murders bloody axe. Ss 
Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. Dryd.n. 

Not the hack'd helmet, nor the duſty field, 
But purple veſts and flow'ry garlands pleaſe, 

Adil, 
But fate with butchers plac'd thy prieſtly ſiall, 
Meck modern faith to murder, hack and maul. 
Foe, 
2. To ſpeak unreadily, or with heſitation. 
Diſarm them, and let them queſtion ; let them 
| keep their limbs whole, and hack our Engliſh, 
Shak J [peare, 

To Hack. v. u. To hackney; to turn hackney 
or proſtitute, | Hanmer, 

HycKLE. n. ſ. Raw ſilk; any flimſy ſubſtance. 
unſpune | | 

Take the hack/e of a cock or capon's neck, or a 
| Plover's top: take off one fide of the feather, aud 
then take the hack/e filk, gold or filver thread, and 
make theſe faſt at the bent of the hook. 

: Mallon Arpltr. 
To HAC KL. E. v. a. from hack. ] To dreſs flax. 
H c KN EY. 2. / Lhacnai, Welſn; hacken'ye, 
Teuton ; hagquence, F rench. | 
1, A pacing horſe. | 
2. A hired horſe; hired horſes being uſually 
taught to pace, or recommended as good pacers, 
Light and lewd perſons were as eaſily ſuborned 
to make an affidavit for money, as poſt-horſes and 
hackneys are taken to hire. Bien, 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And h-:ckrey of a Lapland hag, 

In queſt of you came hither poſt, 
3. A hireling; a proſtitute. 
Three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative and hackney tongue. 
That is no more than every lover 
Does from his backncy lady ſuffer. Hudiras, 
Shall each ſpurgall'd h2ckney of the day, 
Or each new penſion'd ſycophant, pretend 
To break my windows. 
4. Any thing let out for hire, 
A wit can ſtudy in the ſtreets ; 
Not quite fo well, however, as one ought ; 
A hackn.y coach may chance to ſpoil a thought. 


a Hape. 
5. Much uſed; common. b 
Theſe notions young ſtudents in phyſick derive 
from their haciney authors, | Hart ve 
To Ha'cKNFv.v. a. [from the noun. ] To prac- 
tiſe in one thing; toaccuſtom, as to the road. 
He is long hace d in the ways of men. S. 
 Ha'cQuErTov. n. . [ha t, old French, à little 
horſe. | Some piece of armour. 
Lou may ſee the very faſhion of the Iriſh horſe- 
man in his long hoſe, riding ſhoes of coſtly cord- 
wain, his hacqucton, and his habergeon. 
| Spenſer”s State of Ir: land. 
Hay. The preterite and part. paſt. of Hs. 
Hud better, you had better, &c. means the lame 
as, it mold be bett for me or you; or, it Would be 
more eligiblæ: it is always uſed potentially, not in- 
dicatively; nor is h.vec ever uſed to that import. 
| We ſay likewiſe, it had been letter or wr jc. 
I bd rather be a country ſervant maid. 
Than a great queen with tnis condition. 
Had we not better leave this Utica, 
To arm Numidia in our cauſe ? 


Hudibras. 


1 f.. 


SHA. 
Add. Carle 


With cyphers, aſtral characters; 
Then looks em oO er to underſtand em, | 


He- 


= 


+ ba 


H A G 


 Mapnocke u. 1 Fr.] A ſea-fiſh of the 
od kind, but ſmall. : ; 
85 coaſt is plentifully ſtored with pilchards, 
herrings, and haddocks, Carenv. 
Har r. z. . [ Pæpr, Saxon; heft, Dutch, from 
T, hae or Hd.] A handle; that part of any in- 
frument that is taken into the hand. EE, 
This braadiſh'd 2 0 
ub the haft in her fair breaſt. 
l N . : 4 Dryden and Lee's Oedipus, 
Theſe extremities of the joints are the haf?s and 
handles of the members. Dryden's Dafreſnoy. 
A needle is a fimple body, being only made of: 
Neel; but a ſword is a compound, becauſe its 
haft or handle is made of materials different from 
the blade. Watts's Logick 
Ty HAF r. v. a. 
haft. Ainſworth. 
HAG. . /. Pæzerre, a goblin, Saxon; beckle, 
2 witch, Dutch. ] | 
. A fury; a ſhe-monſter. - 
Thus ſpoke ch' impatient prince, and made a 
auſe ; 
His fol hags rais'd their heads, and clapt their 
hands; 3 
And all the powers of hell, in full applauſe, 
Flouriſh'd their ſnakes, and toſt their flaming 
brands. Craſhaw. 
2. A witch; an enchantreſs. 
Out of my door, you witch! you bag, you bag- 
gage, you poulcat, you runnien |! - Shakeſpeare. 
3. An old ugly woman, | 
Such affectations may become the young; _ 
But thou, old hag, of threeſcore years and three, 
Is ſhewing of thy parts in Greek for thee ? Dryd. 
To Has. v. a. {from the noun.] To torment ; 
to haraſs with vain terror. 
That makes them in the dark ſee viſions, 
And bag theraſelves with apparitions. Hudibras. 
How are ſuperſtitions men hagged out of their 
wits with the fancy of omens, tales, and viſtons ! 
h UL Eftrange. 
Ha'c ar. adj, [hagard, French. ] 
1. Wild; untamed ; irreclaimable. 
As hagard hawk, preſuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 
His weary pounces all in vain doth ſpend, 
To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy Q. 
She's too diſdainful ; 
I know her ſpirits are as coy and wild, | 
As hagard as the rock. Shakeſpeare. 
2. | Hager, German.] Lean; rugged ; perhaps, 


ugly. To this ſenſe I have put the following paſ- | 


lage; for the author ought to have written hagard. 
A hagged carion of a wolf, and a jolly fort of 
dog, with good fleſh upon's back, fell into com- 
pany together. L'Efirange, 
3. Deformed with paſſion ; wildly diſordered. 
Fearful beſides of what in fight had paſs'd, 
His hands and hagard eyes to heav'n he caſt. Dryd. 
Where are the conſcious looks, the face now 
pale, 
Now fluſhing red, the down-caft hagard eyes, 
Or fixt on earth, or flowly rais'd ! Smuth 
Haccarn, nf. 
1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 
I will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days paſs, which has as long lov'd me 
As I have lov'd this proud diſdainful haggerd. 
f : bak: ſpeare. 
2. A ſpecies of hawk. 
Does Ahe wild haggard tow'r into the ſky, 
And to the South by thy direction fly? Sandys. 
I enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſer vation of the 
Ares, the brancher, the ramiſh hawk, and the 
baggard. | : N aläion. 
3. A hag. So Garth has uſed it for want of 
underſtanding it. 
Beneath the gloomy covert of an yevy, 
In a dark grot, the baleful hag gard lay, | 
Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. 
| Garth, 
' Haccarnity. adv. 
mediy ; uglily. 
For her the rich Arabia ſweats her gum ; 
And precious oils from diſtant Indies come, 


Comes to him where in gore he lay inſteep'd. 


[from the noun.] To ſet in a 


| 
Say to the King the Knowledge of the broil, 


| Beſtow'd, the holy ſalutation us'd 


Or bailſſone in the ſun. 


L from haggard.] Defor- | 


HAI 


Ha'ccrss. 2. . ¶ from hog or hack]. A mais of 
meat, generally pork chopped, and inclofed in a 
membrane. 
ſheep's maw of the entrails of the ſame animal, 
cut ſmall, with ſuet and ſpices. 

Ha. adj. [from bag. ] Of the nature of 
a hag; deformed ; horrid. 

But on us both did 4agg:/Þ age ſteal on, 

And wore us out of act. Shakeſpeare, 
. To HA'GGLE. v. a. [ corrupted from hackl: or 
hack.] To cut; to chop ; to mangle : always in a 
bad ſenſe, f 
Suffolk firſt died, and York all haggled oer, 


. I _ Shakeſpeare. 
To Ha Lk. v. n. To be tedious in a bargain ; 
to be long in coming to the price. 
HAGER. u. ſ. | from haggle.] 
1, One that cuts. 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 
HA'c10GRAPHER, . /..[& i and yeupuw.] A 
holy writer. 
The Jews divide the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Teſtament into the law, the prophets, and the 
bagiographers. 
Han. iner jet. An expreſſion of ſudden effort. 
Her coats tuck'd up, and all her motions juſt, 
She ſtamps, and then cries hab / at ev'ry thratt. 
| Dryden. 
] Drops of rain 
Locke. 


HAIL. . ſ. [hazel, Saxon. 
frozen in their falling. 
Thunder mix'd with Hail, 
Huil mix'd with fire, mutt rend th' Egyptian ſky. 
| | Nitlton, 
To HAITIL. v.n. To pour down hail. 
My people ſhall dwell in a peaceable habitation 
when it ſhall Lai}, coming down on the foreſt. 
Jaiab, xxxii. 19. 
HALL. interj. [ hol, health, Saxon: hail, there- 
fore, is the fame as ſulve of the Latins, or viaze 
of the Greeks, health be to you.] A term of ſa- 
lutation now uſed only in poetry; health be to 
you. It is uſed likewiſe to things inanimate, 
| Hail, hail, brave friend! 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Her fick head is bound about with clouds : 
It does not look as it would have a Hi 
Or health with'd in it, as on other morns. B. Jon/. 
The angel hail | 

Long after to bleſt Mary, ſecond Eve. Aſillon. 
| Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells ! Hi horrors ! hail 
Infernal world! and thou profoundeſt hell 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor Milton. 

All hai/, he cry'd, thy country's grace and dove; 
Once firſt of men below, now firſt of birds above. 

Dryden. 

Hail to the ſun ! from whoſe returning light 
The cheerful ſoldier's arms new luſtre take. Rowe, 

To HAIL. v. a. | from the noun. ] To ſalute ; 
to call to. 

A galley drawing near unto the ſhore, was 
hail-d by a Turk, accompanied with a troop of 
horſemen. 5 Knolls. 

Thrice call npon my rame, thrice beat your 

breaſt, 
And hail me thrice to everlaſting reſt. Dryden. 

Ha1isSnom.'. f. [hail and ſbet.] Small ſhot 
ſcattered like hail. 

The maſter of the artillery did viſit them ſharp- 
ly with murdering hat, from the pieces mount- 
ed towards the top of the hill. Hayward. 

Ha1LSTONE. v. ſ. [hail and fone. ] A particle 
or ſingle ball of hail. 3 

You are no ſurer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Hard hailftones lie not thicker on the plain, ' 

Nor ſhaken oaks ſuch ſhow'rs of acorns rain. 


Hx'1Ly. adj. [from hail.] Conſiſting of hail. 
From whoſe dark womb' a rattling tempeſt 


How voggardly ſoe'er ſhe looks at home. Dryden, 


Dryden. | 


IIA X 


HAIR. 1. /. Chæn, Saxon. ] f 
1. One of the common teguments of the body. 


In Scotland it is commonly made in a | It is to be found upon all the parts of the body, 


except the ſoles of the feet aud palms of the 
hands, When we examine the hairs with a mi- 
crofcope, we find that they have each a round 
bulbous root, which lies pretty deep in the ſkin, 
and which draws their nouriſhmeut from the ſur- 
rounding humours : that each hair conſiſts of five 
or ſix others, wrapt up in a common tegument or 
tube. They grow as the nails do, each part near 
the root thruſting forward that which is imme- 
diately above it, and not by any liquor running 


along the hair in tubes, as plants grow. Quincy. 
My fleece of woolly Hair uncurls. Shateſp. 


Shall the difference of bair only, on the ſkin, be 
a mak of a different internal couſtitution be- 
tween a changeling and a drill ? Locke. 

2. A ſingle hair. | 

Naughty lady, 
Thefe hairs which thou do'ft raviſh from my chi: 
Will quicken and accuſe thee. Shak. King Lear. 
ü Much is breeding ; | 
Which, like the courſer's hair, hath yet but life, 
And not a ſerpent's poiſon. Shake{p. Aid. ard Cle. 
3- Any thing proverbially ſmall, | 
If thou tak'ſt more 
Or leſs than juſt a pound; if the ſcale turn 
But in the eſtimation of a har, 
Thou dieſt. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies, and 
knows better than any man what is not to be writ- 
ten, Dryden. 

4. Courſe; order; grain; the hair falling in a 
certain direction. 

He is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bo- 
dies: if you ſhould fight, you go againſt the hair 
of your profeſſion. Shake[p. Merry Wives of Wind. 

HatKBRAINED. adj. | This ſhould rather be 
written harebrained, unconſtant, unſettled, wild as 
a hare. ] Wild; irregular ; unſteady. 

Let's leave this town ; for they are hairhrain'd 

ſlaves, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. 
Shekeſpeme's Herry VI. 

HAa'1RBREADTH. #. ſ. [hair and breadth]: A 
very ſmall diſtance ; the diameter of a hair. 

Seven hundred choſen men left-handed could 
fling ſtones at an hairbreadth, and not mils. 

Fudg. xx. 16. 

I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, | 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 

Of hairbreadth ſcapes in th' imminent deadly 
breach. Shakeſpeare. 
HarkxBEL. u. . The name of a flower; the 
hyacinth. | 

HatncroTH. . ſ. [hair and c{th.] Stuff made 
of hair, very rough and prickly, worn ſometimes 
in mortification. | 

It is compoſed of reeds and parts of plants woven 
together, like a piece of hairclath. Grew's Muſeum. 

HAiRLA'CE. u. . ¶ hair and lace. ] The fillet with 
which women tie up their hair. 

Some worms are commonly reſembled to a wo- 
man's hair luce or fillet, thence called tenia. Harv, 

If Molly happens to be careleſs, ; 

And but neglects to warm her hirlace, 

She gets a cold as ſure as death. Swifts 
HAaRLESS. adj. | from hair, ]} Wanting hair. 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hairleſs 

ſcalps 
Againſt thy majeſty. Shake pare. 

Hatarxes5s. a. [from aim. ] The ſtate of 
being covered with hair, or abounding with hair. 

Ha'ixy. adi. ſ from hacr.} 

1. Overgrown with hair; covered with hair, 

She his hairy temples then had rounded 

With coronet of flowers. Shakeſpeare. 

Children are not +4iry, for. that their ſkins are 
more perſpirable. Bacon. 

2. Conſiſting of hair. 7 

Storms have ſhed 
From vines the hairy honours of their head. Did. 
HAK E. 2. ſ. A Kind of fiſh. © 
The coaſt is ſtored with mackrel and Hat. 


. 


= 


pours, ; 
Which the cold North congeals to hai/y 9 
| 1 -» 22 Oh x ce. 


Cara. 
By Yor. I. * 21. H HKS. 
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HAL 


H xo T. n. /. from hake.] A kind of fiſh. 
N : | Ainſworth. 

HAL, in local names, is derived like a/ from 
the Saxon þealle, i. c. a hall, a palace. In Gothic 
alh ſignifies a temple, or any other famous build- 
ing. | . Gibſon's Camden. 

HA'LBERD. fx. /. [ hakbarde, French; halle- 
barde, Dutch, from hard:, an axe, and Halle, a 
court, halberds being the common weapons of 
guards. ] A battle- axe fixed to a long pole. 

Advance thy halberd higher than my breaſt. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Our balberdi did ſhut up his paſſage. Shak. II. VI. 

Four knaves in garbs ſuccinct, a truſty band, 
Caps on their heads, and He d in their hand, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

H&aLBERDIFR. nf. [halebardicr, French, from 
hal>-1d.] One who is armed with a halberd. 

The ducheſs appointed him a guard of thirty bal- 
berdeers, in a livery of murrey and blue, to atter.d 
his perſon. _ Bacon. 

The king had only his helberdeers, and fewer of 
them than uſed to go with him. Clarendon. 

HL VON. a. . [halcyo, Latin.] A bird, of 
whech it is ſaid that ſhe breeds in the ſea, and that 
there is always a calm during her incubation. 

Such ſmiling rognes, as theſe, ſooth ev'ry paſſion, 
Bring oil to fir- ſnow to their colder moods ; 
Renege, aftirm, and turn their ha/cyo» beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters. Shakef. 

Amidft our arms as quiet you ſhall be, 

As balcyons brooding on a Winter ſea. Di yden. 

Ha'LcyoN. adj. [from the noun.] Placid; 
quiet; Mftill ; peaceful. 

When great Auguſtus made war'stempeſt ceaſe, 


Denham. 

No man can expetþ eternal ſerenity and halcyer 
days from ſo incompetent and partial a cauſe, as the 
couſtar.t courſe of the ſun in the equinoctial circle. 
t Bentley. 

HaLe. adj. [This ſhould be rather written Hail, 
from he, health. ] Healthy; ſound; hearty ; well 


His halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace. 


complexioned. 


My ſeely ſheep like well below, 
For they been halt enough I trow, 
And liken their abode. Fßjͤßenſer. 
Some of theſe wiſe partizans concluded the go- 
vernment had hired two or three hundred 9 
men, to be pinioned, if not executed, as the pre- 
tended captives. | Addiſon. 
His ſtomach too begins to fail; 
Laſt year we thought him ſtrong and Hale, 
But now he's quite another thing: 
IT wiſh he may hold out 'till Spring. Swift. 
To HaLE. v. a. | balen, Dutch; hater, French. ] 
To drag by force; to pull violently and rudely. 
| Fly to vour houſe; 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune, 
And bak him up and down. Shakeſpeare's Cor iolunus. 
My third comfort, 
Starr'd moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt | 
Hal'd out to murder. | Shakeſpeare. 
Give diligence that thou mayeſt be delivered 
from him, leſt he Hale thee to the judge. Luke. 
He by the neck hath H, in pieces cut, 
And ſet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys. 
Thither by harpy-footcd furies Hd, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 
Are brought. Milton, 
This ſiniſtrous gravity is drawn that way by the 
great artery, which then ſubſideth and +2, the 
heart unto it. PBrown. 
Who would not be diſguſted with any recrea- 
tion, 1n itſelf indifferent, if he ſhould with blows 
be haled to it when he had no mind? Locke. 
In all the tumults at Rome, though the people 
proceeded ſometimes to pull and bale one another 
about, yet no blood was drawn ' till the time of the 
Gracchi. Swift. 
HL ER. 2. ſ. [from hak.] He who pulls and 
kzles. | 
HALF. ».f. plural halves. Pe alp, Saxon, and 
all the Teutonick dialects. The / is often not 


founded. ] 


1. A moiety ; one part of two; an equal part. 
An half acre of land. I Sam Xv, 14. 


open to the world? Whether a ſiſter by the Y 


this man: he preſents no mark to the enemy; the 


HAL 


Many might go to heaven with half the labour] 


HAL 


I thank you; and ſure, dear friend, my thanks 


they go to hell, if they would venture their in-| are too dear of a balf-peny. Shakeſpeare, 


duſtry the right way. Ben Fohnſon. 


He cheats for half-pence, and he doffs his coat + 


Well choſen friendſhip, the moſt noble To fave a farthing in a ferryboat. Dryden, 


Of virtues, all our joys make double, 


Never admit this pernicious coin, no not fo much 


And into halves divides our trouble. Denbam. as one ſingle half-peny. Sift, 


Or what but riches is there known _ 
Which man can ſolely call his own ; 
In which no creature goes his ha/f, 


2. It has the force of an adjective conjoined 


with any thing of which it denotes the price. 


There ſhall be in England ſeven Half -geuy loaves 


Unleſs it be to ſquint and laugh * Hudibras. for a peny. Shakeſpeare, 


No mortal tongue can Half the beauty tell; 


You will wonder how Wood could get his ma- 


For none but hands divine could work ſo well. Dry. | jeſty's broad ſeal for ſo great a ſum of bad money, 
Of our manufacture foreign markets took off] and that the nobility ere could not obtain the 

one half, and the other H, were conſumed | ſame favour, and make our own half-pence us we 

amongſt ourſelyes. | Locke.| uſed to do. i 


The council is made up half out of the noble fa- 


| Swift, 
HaLFr-PIKE. „. /. {half and pike.) The ſmall 


milies, and haf out of the plebeian. Addiſon cx Itaty.] pike carried by officers. 


Half the mifery of life might be extinguiſhed, 


The various ways of paying the ſalute with the 


would men alleviate the general curſe by mutual | ha/f-p:ke. 


Tatl:y, 
HALF-PINT. #. /. [half and pint.] The fourth 


compaſſion. Auadiſon. 
Her beauty in thy ſofter half | part of a quert. 
Bury'd and loſt, ſhe ought to grieve. Prior. One half-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine; 


Natural was it for a prince, who had propoſed 
to himſelf the empire of the world, not to neglect 
the ſea, the half of his dominions. Artuthmt. 


— 


And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope,” 


- | F 
HALF-SCHOLA®. 1. . One imperfectly learned. 
We have many Za!f-ſcholers now-a-days, and 


2. It ſometimes has a plural ſignification when there is much. confuſion and inconſiſtency in the 
a number is divided. notions and opinions of ſome perſons. Wet, 


Had the land ſelected of the beſt, 


Har. F-s EAS over. A proverbial expreſſion fur 


Half had come hence, and let the world provide | any one far advanced. It is commonly uſed of one 


| the reſt. 
HALF. adv. 


Dryden. half drunk. 


I am half-ſcas Yer to deatlr; 


I. In part ; equally. I And fince I muſt die once, I would be loth 
Igo with love and fortune, two blind guides, | To make a double work of what's half-finiſh'd, 


To lead my way ; half loth, and half conſenting. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 
HAL F-SIGHTED. adj. [half and fght.] Seeing 


2. It is much uſed in compoſition to ſignify a | imperfectly; having weak difcernment. 


thing imperfect, as the following examples will 


The officers of the king's houſhold had need be 


ſhow. | ; provident, both for his honour and thrift : they 
HALF-B7.00D. 1. f. One not born of the ſame | muſt look both ways, elſe they are but bau/f-/ipl:d, 


father and mother. | 
Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, 


54 0. 


HALF-SPUERE. . . [half and ſphere.] Hemiſ- 


who, by the diſſection of the mother, were laid phere. 


Let night grow blacker with thy plots; and 


blood ſhall inherit before a brother's daughter by day, 
the whole-blood ? | | Locke. | At ſhewing but thy head forth, ſtart away 
HALF=-BLoODED. adj. | balf and 6{:9d.] Mean ; | From this p bee. Ben Yonbny, 


degenerate. 


HALF-5 TRAINED. adj, | half and „train. ] Hal- 


The let alone lies not in your good will. bred; impertect. 


Nor in thine, lord. 


7 


I find I'm but a half-/rain'd villain yet, 


— = /f-blood:d fellow, yes. Shakeſs. King Lear. | But mungril-miſchievous ; for my blood boil'd 


HaLr-cae?, n. ſ. Cap imperfectly ſet off, or | To view this brutal act. Dr ydtr. 


faintly moved. | 


Harr-sworn. ». ſ. Cloſe fight; within half 


With certain Hf caps and cold moving nods, | the length of a ſword. 


They froze me into ſilence. Safe.. Tim. of 4th. 


I am a rogue, if I were not at holf-ſword with 


HALTEN DEAL. u. ſ. | half and del, Saxon. ] a dozen of them two hours together. Shakejfe 


Part. S penſer. 


HALF-FACED. adj. [hf and faced. ] Showing | dle. 


only part of the face; ſmall faced : in contempt. 


HALF-WAY. adv, | half and way. ] In the mid- 


Fearleſs he ſees, who is with virtue crown d. 


Proud incroaching tyranny The tempeſt rage, and hears the thunder ſound 3 
Burns with revenging fire, whoſe hopeful colours | Ever the fame, let fortune ſmile or frown : | 
Advance, a hauif-faced ſun ſtriving to thine. Shake/. | Serently as he liv'd reſigns his breath ; 
This ſame ha!f-fuced fellow, thadow ; give me | Meets deſtiny alfa, nor ſhrinks at death. 


foeman may with as great aim level at the edge of 


Granville + 


HALT-WITT. 2. ſ. [lf and Wit. | A blockhead; 


a penknife. Shakeſpeare. | a fooliſh fellow. 


HAULF-KATCHED. adj. [half and hatch. ] Im- 
perfectly hatched, | 
Here, thick as hailſtones pour 


Turnips, and half-hatch'd eggs, 2 mingled ſhow'r, | 


Half-wits are fleas, ſo little and ſo light, 


We ſcarce could know they live, but that they bite. 


Dryden. 
HALyr-wir TRD. adj. [from half=coit.] Imper- 


Among the rabble rain. Gay. | fectly furniſhed with underſtanding. 


HALF-HEARD. adj, Inperfectly heard; not 
heard to an end. | | 


I wonld rather have truſted the refinement of 


our language, as to found, to the judgment of the 


Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe ; | women than of HH itted poets. 1070. 


Back to thy native iſlands mig lit'ſt thou ſail 
Y 8 . 


Jack had paſſed for a poor, well meaning, half= 


And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope. | witted, crack-brained fellow: people were 


HalF-MooON. nf, Eres 
1. The moon in its appearance when at half in- 
creaſe or decreaſe. 


ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find him in ſuch a roguery- 


Arbuthnt's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
When half is added to any word noting perſonal 


2. Any thing in the figure of a half- moon. qualities, it. commonly notes contempt. 


See how in warlike muſter they appear, 
In rhombs and wedges, and 5a/f-1:c0ns and wings. 


Ha'LiBurT. z. . A ſort of fiſh. Ainſworths 
H LIDO. n. . [Pals dom, holy judgment, or 


Mito... | Paliʒ and dame, for lady.] Our bleſſed lady. 


po; TP ME 
1. A copper coin, of which two make a peny. 
Bardolph ſtole a lute-caſe, bore it twelve. 


leagues, and ſold it for three hulf-ponces Shakeſpeare. 


hes hd...4 


HALF-PENY. u. .. plural b«{f-pence. [haif and | this it ſhould be Halidam. 


By my Halidom, quoth he, | 
Ye a great maſter are in your degree. 0 
FFF 

| HALIMAs3= 
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of vine. 


polleſſion of the ball houſe, and the whole eſtate. 


thems, in which the church militant ſeems ambi- 


_ heputteri fire to his neighbour's houſe, but yet ſo 


- ſhall not burn. | 
Is't Cade that I have ſlain, that monſtrous trai- 


Sword, I will He thee for th's tliy deed, 


Are not words duly ha/l;xw'd, nor my wiſhes 


Axe all I can return. 


HAL 
Huss. 1. J. [Pals and f.] The feaft 
of All-fouls. _ 
She came adorned hither like ſweet May; 
Sent back like balimaſs, or ſhorteſt day. Shakeſp. 
Hir vous. adj. | halitus, Latin. ] Vaporous ; 
fumous. ; . 
We ſpeak of the atmoſphere as of a peculiar 
thin and Halli liquor, much lighter than ſpirit 
Boyle. 
Hal H. v. ſ. [Pal, Saxon; halle, Dutch. ] 
1. A court of juſtice; as Weſtminſter Hall. 
O loſt too ſoon in yonder houſe or hall. Poe. 
2. A manour-houſe ſo called, becauſe in it were 
held courts for the tenants. : 
Captain Sentry, my maſter's nephew, has taken 


| Addiſon, 
. The publick room of a corporation. 
With expedition on the beadle call, 
To ſummon all the company to the B. Garth. 
4. The firſt large room of a houſe. 
That light we ſee is burning in my Hall. Shak. 
Courteſy is ſooner found in lowly ſheds . 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry H 


And courts of princes. | Milton. 
HalreLujan. u. f. | B Praiſe ye the 
Loud. A ſong of thankſgiving. 
Then ſhall thy ſaints 
Unfained ha/l-luyjahs to Thee ſing, 
Hymns of high praiſe. Milton. 


Singing thoſe devout hymns and heavenly an- 


tious to emulate the triumphant, and echo back 
the ſolemn praifes and Hullelijabs of the celeſtial 
choirs. | Boyle. 
Ha“L Loo. interj. | The original of this word is 
controverted : ſome imagine it corrupted from a 
lui, to him! others from allors, let us go! and 
$tuwncr from haller, to draw.] A word of encou- 
ragement when dogs are let looſe on their game. 
N Some popular chief, 
More noiſy than the reſt, but cries ha/lbo, 
And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out. 
| Dryden. 
To HALL. Loo. v. n. ¶ haler, Fr. 
7. To cry as after the dogs. 
; A cry more tuneable 
Was never hail>y'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To treat as in contempt. 
Country folks ha/{-9:4 and houted after me, as 
the arranteſt coward that ever ſhewed his ſhoul- 
ders to his enemy. 8 
7: HVL Loo. v. a. 
t. To encourage with ſhouts. 
It, whilſt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 
Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 
Though gout and age his ſpeed detain, 
Old John He his hounds again. 
2. To chaſe with ſhouts. 
If 1 fly, Marcius, | 
1.//-0 me like a hare. Shakeſpeare's Corielans, 
3. To call or ſhout to. 
When we have found the King, he that firſt 
lights on him. Og 
Halo the other. Shok ſpeare's King Lear. 
To HA'LLow. v. a. [palzian, Paliz, Saxon, 
holy. | | : f 
1. To conſecrate; to make holy. e 
When we ſanctify or helloo churches, it is only 
to teſtify that we make them places of publick 
reſort; that we inveit God himſelf with them, 
and that we ſever them from common uſes. ate. 
It cannot be endured to hear a man profeſs that 


Prior, 


bllwa the fame with prayer, that he hopeth it 
Hooker. 


tor ? 
And hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead. 
Shakeſpeare 
My pravers LEED 


More worth than vanities ; yet prav'rs and withes 


Sidney. | 


HA. 


| ; God from work 

Now reſting, bleſs'd and ha/{5xv'd the ſeventh day, 
As reſting on that day from all his works, 

But not in filence holy kept. Milton. 

Then baniſh'd faith ſhall once again return, 
And veſtal fires in ha/low'd temples burn. Dryden. 

No fatyr lurks within this ba/low'd ground; 
But nymphs and heroines, Kings and gods abound. 

Granville, 
| HALLvcina'T10. n. . [hallzcinatio, Lat.] Er- 
rour; blunder; miſtake; folly. 

A waſting of fleſh, without cauſe, is frequently 
termed a bewitched diſeaſe ; but queſtionleſs a mere 
hall«cination of the vulgar. Harvey. 

This mult have been the hallucination of the tran- 
ſcriber, who probably miſtook the daſh of the I 
fora T. Addiſen. 


nounced hom: which ſee. 

Ha'Lo. u. /. A red circle round the ſun or 
moon. 

If the hail be a little flatted, the light tranſmit- 
ted may grow ſo ſtrong, at a little leſs diſtance 
than that of twenty-ſix degrees, as to form a halo 
about the ſun or moon; which halo, as often as 
the hailſtones are duly figured, may be coloured. 

Newton. 

I ſaw by reflexion, in a veſſel of ſtagnating wa- 
ter, three halo“, crowns or rings of colours about 
the ſun, like three little rainbows, concentrick to 
his body. Newton. 

HA'LSENING. adj, [hals, German; haſs, Scot- 
tiſh, the neck.] Sounding harſhly ; inharmonious 
in the throat or tongue. Not in uſe. 

This ill halſening horny name hath, as Cornuto 
in Italy, opened a gap to the ſcoffs of many. 

Carew. 

Ha'LSER. n. ſ. [from palr, neck, and reel, a 
rope. It is now in marine pronunciation corrupted 
to hacuſer.] A rope leſs than a cable. 

A beechen maſt then in the hollow baſe 
They hoiſted, and with well-wreath'd halſers hoiſe 
Their white ſails. Chapman. 

No halſers need to bind theſe veſſels here, 

Nor bearded anchors; for no ſtorms they fear. 

ryden. 

To, HALT. v. . | Pealr, Saxon, lame; pe altan, 
to limp. ] | 
1. To limp ; to be lame. 

And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes 
On me, that halt and am miſ-ſhapen thus ? 

Shakeſpeare. 

Thus inborn broils the factions would engage, 
Or wars of exil'd heirs, or foreign rage, 

Till Lalling vengeance overtook our age. 

Dryden. 
Spenſer himſelf affects the obſolete, 

And Sidney's verſe ha/ts ill on Roman feet. Pope. 

2, To ſtop ina march. 

I was forced to halt in this perpendicular march. 
3. To heſitate ; to ſtand dubious, a 
How long Halt ye between two opinions? 1 Kin. 
4. To fail; to faulter. | 

Here's a paper written in his hand; 
A halting ſonnet of his own pure brain, 
Faſhion d to Beatrice. Shakeſpeare, 
All my familiars watched for my hating, ſaying, 
peradventure he will be enticed, and we ſhall pre- 
vail againft him. Jeremiab. 

HALT. adj. | from the verb.] Lame; crippled. 

Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind. "FOES Uſe. 

Har. T. n. f. [from the verb.] 

r. The act of limping; the manner of limping. 

2. [ Alte, French. ] A ſtop in a march. 

| The heav*nly bands 
Down from a ſky of jaſper lighted now 
In Paradiſe, and on a hill made Hi. 

Scouts each coaſt light armed ſcour 

Each quarter to deſery the. diſtant foe, 

Where lodg'd, or u hither fled, or if for fight 

In motion, or in hal. Milton, 

Without any hal they marched between the two 


Milton. 


Saki p. Hey VIII. 


armies. | Clarer do. 


2. To reverence as holy; hallnved be thy name. 


Halt. a. ſ. [ pealm, Saxon.] Straw : pro- 


HAM 


| He might have made a halt till his foot and ar- 


tillery came up to him. __ Clrendon, 

HA'LTER. u. /. [from halt.] He who limps. 

HA'LTER. n. ſ. | Pealytne, Saxon, from palr, 
the neck. ] | | | | : 

1. Arcye to hang malefactors. ; 

He's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do yield ; 
And humbly thus, with Halters on their necks, 
Expect your highneſs' doom of life or death. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

They were to die by the ſword if they ſtood 
upon defence, and by the Halter if they yielded; 
wherefore they made choice to die rather as ſoldi- 
ers than as dogs. Hayward. 
ere I a drowſy judge, whoſe diſmat note 

Diſgorgeth halter, as a juggler's throat 

Doth ribbands. : Claveland. 

He gets renown, who, to the halter near, 
But narrowly eicapes, and buys it dear. _ 
Dryd n' Juvenal. 
2. A cord]; a ftrong ſtring. 
Whom neither halter binds nor burthens charge. 
; Sandys. 

To Ha'r.TxR. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind 
with a cord; to catch in a nooſe. 

He might have employed his time in the frivo- 
lous delights of catching moles and ha/tering frogs. 

; Alterbury. 

To HALve. v. a. | from half, halves.] To divide 
into two parts. | 

HaLves, interj. [from half, halves, being the 
plural.] An expreſhon by which any one Jays 
claim to an equal ſhare. < 

Have yon not ſeen how the divided dam = 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb ? 
But when the twin cries halves ſhe quits the firſt. 

i Claveland.. 

Ham, whether initial or final, is no other than 
the Saxon Pam, a houſe, farm, or village. 

; Gibſcn's Camden. 

HAM. . /. [Þam, Saxon; baue, Dutch. ] 

1. The hip; the hinder part of the articulation 
of the thigh with the kaee. | 

The ham was much relaxed; but there was ſome 
contraction remaining. Wiſcman. 

2. The thigh of a hog ſalted. _ 

Who has not learn'd, freſh ſturgeon and ham 
* ye 
Are wh for want of infamy ? Pope. 

Ha'maTED. adj. [hamatus, Latin. ] Hookeed ; 
ſet with hooks. | 

To HMR LE. v. n. [from ham. ] To cut the ſi- 
news of the thigh ; to hamſtring. 

Haug. . /. ſpama, Saxon. ] The collar by 
which a horſe draws in a waggon. 

HAa'wittr. n./, [pam, Saxon, and let, the di- 
minutive termination. ] A ſmall village. 

Within the ſelf-ſame lordſhip, pariſh, or Hamlet, 
lands have divers degrees of value. acon. 

He pitch'd upon the plain 
His mighty camp, and, when tha day return'd, 
The country waſted and the haml:ts burn'd. Dryden. 

HA'MMER. n. . fÞamen, Saxon; Hummer, 
Danith.] _ 

1. The inſtrument conſiſting of a long handle 
and heavy head, with which any thing is forged 
or driven. 

The armourers, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation» Shakeſpeare. 

The ſtuff will not work well with a hammer. 

Bacon. 

It is broken not without many blows, and will 
break the beſt anvils and hammers of iron. 

: Brown'; Fulgar Errours. 

Every morning he riſes freth to his hammer and 
his anvil. Southe * 

The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke. 

- Dryden; Ju ver il. 

2. Any thing deſtructive. 

That renowned pillar of truth and hammer of 
hereſies, St. Auguſtine. Hakewtil on Providence. 

To Ha/Mwviex. . a. [from the noun.] 

1. To beat with a hammer. 

Ils bones the bunu d feel in ſtrength ſurpaſs. 


Saudys. 
5 H 2 2. To 
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2. To forge or form with a hammer. 
Some nne heluidts for the figliting field. 
Dryden. 
Drudg'de like a ſm; ith, and on. the anvil bear, 
Till nie had / ifi, d out a vaſt eſtate. Dryden, 
I moſt pay with Hammerl moncy inſtead of mil- 
led. Dryden 
z. To work in the ind: to contrive by intellec- 
t aal! bor: fed commonly in conterapt. 
Wilt thou Fo 111 be ». Mme IG treacher Vs 
To bunible down thy huſband aud thyſelf : ? 
Shak ſpeare. 
He was nobody that could not He out of his 
name an invention by this witcratt, and picture it 
accorvingly, Camden. 
Some fpirits, by whom they were ſtirred and 
guided in the name of the people, He ap the 
artielcs. Jay tba d. 
To HAMMER. 7, g 
T. To work: to he buſyrs : in contempt. 
Nor need t thou muchimportuge nc to that, 
Whereon thi month J have been vim ing. 


Shake 77 care. 


I rave been ſtudying how to compare 
This prifon where 1 ve unto the world ; 
Ang, for b:cmie the world is populous, 
Ant here 1 not à creature but myielf, 
i anna doit: yet III hammer ou't. 

To be u ug ation. 

\ eureanc? is in my heart, death in my hand; 

Bout and revenge are Hummerifg in my head. 
Sb Denne. 

HIER EN. g. . [from hummer. He who 
Ks with à hammer. 

HAMMETHARD. n. . e and har d.] 


Shak eſpeare. 


FE: mir bard is when you harden iron or ſteel 


with much hainmering on 1t, Aloxon. 

Hammock. u. /. [Pamaca, Saxon. þ A fwing- 
ing bed. 

Frince Maurice of Vaſſau, who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to hammocks, uſed them all his life. Temp. 

HIMPER. n. /. [Suppoſed by Minſhez to be 
contracted from band panier; but hanipirium ap- 
pears to wee been a word Jong in uſe, whence 
banuper, hamper. ] A large baſket for Carriage. 

What porwdered wigs ! what flames and darts! 
M hat b.pcrs full of bleeding hearts ; Swift. 

7 HASiPER, L. 4. [The original of this wor rd, 
in its preſent meaning, is uncertain: Junius ob. 
ſerves that He in Teutonick is a quarrel: 
others imagine that hamper or hanaper, being. the 
treaſury to which fines are paid, to þ wper, which 
is commonly apvlied to the law, means originally 
to fine.] 

1. To ſhackle : to entangle, as in chains or nets. 

O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie 
T hat my free ſoul may uſe her wing, 

Which now is pinion! With mortality, 
As an entangl'd, ramped thing. 

We hall tind ſuch engines to aſſail, 

And hun thee, as thou ſhalt come of force. 

Milton. 

lion vampered in a net 


Hibert. 


What Mas it bu: a 


L Ef range. 


ww ear under vizard-maſks their talents, 
Ard mother witz before their gallants; 
Until they're homp?r'd in the nooze, 
Foo faſt to dream of breaking looie. Iudlibraus. 
They imper and entangle our fouls, and hinder 
their flight upwards. Ti.latſon. 
2, To enfuarc ; to enveigle; to catch with al- 
eren, s | | 
and dandie thee like a bady. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To complicate; to tangle. 
Engend'ring heats : theſe one by one unbind, 
streteti their ſmall tabes, and hamper” d ner ves un- 


umd. Bac uινιe . 
4. To 1 ; to embarraſs by many lets and 
troubles. 


And when are hamp-r*d by the laws, 
Relcafe the lab'rers for the cauſe. Hudibras. 
Hue fun G. x. f, [ham and firing. ] The ten- 
don of tie ham. | 
Amrayer, whoſe conceit 
Lies in lus Can, Goth think it rich 


* 


: 
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To hear the wooden dialogue, and ſound 
'Iwixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. 
Shakeſpear Co 
On the hinder fide it is guarded with the two 
hanſtlrings. Wiſeman. 
7% Hams TRING. v. a. preter and part. paſſ. 


hanirang, [from the noun. ] To lame by cutting 


the tendon of the ham. 

Hani ing'd behind, unhappy Gyges dy'd; 

Then 1 halaris is added to his fide; D/ ydon. 
Hax for hve, in the plural. Obſolete. Spouſe 
Ha'XAPER. „. f. e ium, low Latin. ]. A 

treaſury ; an exchequer. The clerk of the hana- 


per receives the fees due to ag king for the ſeal of | 


charters and patents. 


The fines for all original writs were wont to be | 


immediately . into the Hanne of the Chancery. 
Bacon. 

Ha'secxs. ». . [in > ſhip.] Falls of the fife- 
rails placed on bannifters on the poop and quarter- 
deck dyvn to the gangvny. Harris. 


Ha'xc+rs, | In architecture.] The ends of ellep- | 
tical arches ; and theſe are the arches of ſmaller | 


circles than the ichem?, or middle part of the arch. 

| Harris. 

The ſweep of the arch will not contain above 

fourteen inches, and perhaps you muſt cement 

pieces to many of the courſes in the hence, to 

make them long enough to contain fourteen inches. 

Moxon. 

HAND. ». J. | Pan, Pond, Saxon, and in all 

the Teutonick dialects.) 

1. The. palm with the fingers; the member 

with which we hold or uſe any inſtrument. 


They laid ö upon him, and bound him hand 


and foot. Amlles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | 
They hard in hand, vrch wandering ſteps and flow, 
Through Eden took their ſolitary way. Milton. 
That wonderful inſtrument the hand, was it 
made to be idle? Ber Hy. 
2. Meaſure of four inches; a meaſure uſed in 
the matches of horſes; a palm. 
3+ Side ; right or left. 
For the other fide of the court-gate on this "TFT 
and that hand were hangings of fifteen cubits. 
Exodus, XXXViil. 15. 
4. Part; quarter ; fide. 
It is allowed on all hands, that the people of Eng- 


land are more corrupt in their morals than any 


other nation this day under the ſun. Swift. 
s. Ready payment with reſpect to the receiver. 
Or which offer the baſſa accepted, receiving in 
24rd one year's tribute. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Theſe two muſt make our duty very eaſy ; a 
conſiderable reward in hund, and the aſſurance of 
a far greater recompence hereafter. Tillotſon. 
6. Ready payment with regard to the payer. 
Let not the wages of any man. tarry with thee, 


but give it him out of 47:7, ; 06, iv. 14. 
7. Rate; price. 
Time is the meaſure of buſineſs; money of 


wares; buſineſs is bouglit at a dear band, wheres: 
there is ſmall diſpatch, Bacon. 


8. Terms; conditions; rate. 


With ſimplicity admire and accept the myſtery; be: 


but at no Hand by pride, ignorance, intereſt, or va- 
nity wreſt it to ignoble ſenſes. Tayl. Warth, Com. 
It is either an ill gn or an ill effect, and there- 

fore at no hand conſiſtent with numility. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

AR; 5 Sea external action. 

Thon ſaweſt the contradiction between my heart 
and hand, King Charles, 
19. Labour; act of the hand. 
Alnaſchar was a very idle fellow, that never 


would ſet his bazd to any buſineſs during his fa- 


ther's life. Aaliliſen. 
I rather ſuſpe& my own judgment than I can 
believe a fault to be in that poem, which lay ſo 


long under Virgil's correction, aud had his laſt band 


pat to it. 
11. Perſormance. 
Where are theſe porters, 
Theſe lazy knaves ? Wave made a fine hand / fel- 
lows, 
There's a trim rabble let in. 


Add: on: 


S laleſpeare e. 


ö 


wind, ſhew eth a wind at hand. 
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12. Power of performance. 
He had a great mind to try his hard at a 8 pecta- 
tor, and would fain have one e of his Writing in my 
Works. 


Addi 10. 
A friend. of, mine. has a very fine hand on the 
violin. At ſony, 


13. Attempt ; undertaking. 
Out of them you dare take in herd to lay open 

the original of fuch a nation. Spenſer on Ji eland. 
14. Manner of gathering or taking. 


As her majeſty hath received great profit, ſomar 


ſhe, by a moderate hand, from time to time reap 
the like. Ban, 

15. Workmanfhip ; power or act of manufac. 
turing or making. 

An intelligent being, coming out of the hay; 
of infinite perfection, with an averſion or even in. 
ditferency to be reunited with its Author, the 
ſource of its utmofÞ felicity, is ſuch a ſhock ; als 
deformity'in the beautiful analogy of things, as i; 
not conſiſtent with finite wiſdom and perfection 
Che te 
16. Manner of acting or performing, : 

The matter ſaw the madneſsriſe; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he heav'n and earth defy d, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pr ids. 

17. Agency; part in action. 

God muſt have ſet a more than ordinary eſteen 
upon that which David was not thought fit to lun 
an hand in. Sou, 

18. The act of giving or preſenting. 

Let Tamer dreſs the meat in my fight, that l 
may eat it at her hand. | 2 Sam. xill. 5, 

To- niglit the poet's advocate I ſtand, 
And he deſerves the favour at my hand. 

19. Act of receiving any thing ready to ou 
hand, when it only waits to be taken. X 

His power reaches no farther than to compo: id 
and divide the materials that are made to his Jan 
but can do nothing towards the making or dello 
ing one atom of what is already in being. La. 

Many, whoſe greatneſs and fortune were 10! 
made to their hands, had ſufficient qualifications 
and opportunities of riſing to thoſe high poſts. 

Addi, . 


1 * ler, 
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20. Care; neceſſity of managing. 
Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his Harde 
for want of a tenant to come up to his price. 
Ct f aigt. 
When a Rateſinan wants a day's defence, 
Or envy holds a whole week's war with ſenſe 
Or ſimple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whiſtled off my hords. . 
| | oft 
21. Diſcharge of duty. 
Let it therefore be required, on both parts, 
at the hands of the clergy, to be in meanneſs of 
eſtate like the apoſtles ; at the hand; of the lait, 


to be as they who lived under the apoſtles. 


Locle. 
22. Reach; nearneſs: as, at band, within reach 
near, approaching. 
Your huſband is at hands I hear his trumpet. 
Shake ſpcart, 
Conſins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be ſafe. Shak {pear . 
He is at hand, and Pindarus is come: 
To do you ſalutation. Shakeſpeare 
The fight of his mind was like fome ſiglits of 
eyes; rather ſtrong at hard than to carry afar 010 
5 1c. 
Any light thing that moveth, when we 1 50 no 
f Hadcbu. 
A very great ſound near hand hath ſtrucken 
many deaf. 
It is not probable that any body ſhould effect 
that at a 2 diſtance, which, nearer hand, it cannot 
perform. Browne 
When mineral or metal is to be generated, na- 


ture needs not to have at hand ſalt, ſulpher, and. 


mercury. Boyis 
23. Manuel management. 
Nor ſwords at hand, not hiſſing acl afar, 


Are doom'd t avenge wy tedious bloody War. 
Dry de 


Bucor. 


24. State 
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24. State of being in preparation. 
Where is our uſual manager of mirth? 

What revels are in band? Is there no play, 
To eaſe the anguith of a torturing hour? Shaxeſp. 
25. State of being in preſent agitation. 

I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye; 
That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand . 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. Shakeſp. 

It is indifferent to the matter in hund which way 
the learned {hall determine of it. Locks. 
26. Cards held at a game. 


There was never a hand drawn, that did double] 


the reſt of the habitable world, before this. Fac, 
27. That which is uſed in oppoſition to another. 
He would diſpute,, | 
Confute, change hands, and till confute. 17ud:bras. 
28. Scheme of action. | | 
Conſult of your own ways, and think which 
hand | 
Is beſt to take. | Ben John on. 
They who thought they could never be ſecure, 
except the king were firſt at their mercy, were 
willing to change the hand in carrying on the war. 
: 85 Clurendin. 
29. Advantage: gain; ſuperiority. 
The French king, ſuppoſing to make his hand 


| by thoſe rude ravages in England, broke off his 


treaty of peace, and proclaimed hogihty. 

30. Competition; conteſt. 

She in beauty, education, blood, 
Holds hind with any princeſs of the world. SH 

31. Tranſmiſſion; conveyance ; agency of con- 
veyance. 

The ſalutation by the hand of me Paul. 

Col. iv. 18. 


Hayw. 


32. Poſſeſſion ; power. 5 | 
Sacraments ſerve. as the moral inſtruments of 
God to that purpoſe; the uſe whereof is in our 
bands, the effect in his. Ty Hooker. 
And though you war, like petty wrangling 
ſtates, | 
You're in my hand ; and when I bid you ceaſe, - 
You ſhall be cruſh'd together into peace. 


in their Handt. Loc.. 
It is fruitleſs pains to learn a language, which 

one way gueſs by his temper he qwill wholly neg- 

ject, as ſoon as an approach to manhood, ſetting 

im free from a governor, ſhall put him into the 

bands of his own inclination. Locke. 

R Vectigales Agri were lands taken from the ene- 

my, and diſtributed amongit the ſuldiers, or left 

in the hands of the proprietors under the condition 
of certain duties. AA buthnot, 
33. Preſſure of the bridle. 
Hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 

Make gallant ſhow and promiſe of their mettle. 
8 : Shakeſpeare. 
24. Method of government; diſcipline ; re- 

ſtraiat, 

Menelaus bare an heavy band over the citizens, 

having a malicious mind againſt his countrymen. 

| 2 Mac. v. 23. 
He kept a ſtrict hand on his nobility, and choſe 

rather to advance clergymen and lawyers. 

2 = Bacon's Henry VII. 
However ſtrict a hand is to be kept upon all de- 
fires of fancy, yet in recreation fancy muſt be per- 
mitted to ſpeak. Locke. 
35. Influence; management. 5 
Flattery, the dang'rous nurſe of vice, 
Got hand upon his youth, to pleaſures bent. Daniel. 


3%. That which performs the office of a hand in | 


pointing. | 
_ The body, though it moves, yet not chang- 
ing perceivable diſtance with other bodies, as faſt 
as the ideas of our own minds do naturally follow 
ons another, the thing ſeems to ſtand Mill ; as is 
evident in the hands of clocks and ſhadows of ſun- 
dials. | Locke. 
37. Agent; perſon employed; a manager. 

The wiſeſt prince, if he can fave himſelf and 
his people from ruin, under the worſt adminiſtra- 
tion, what may not his ſubjects hope for when he 


clangeth hands, and maketh uſe of the beſt ? Swift. 


Dryden. | 
Between the landlord and tenant there mutt | 
be a quarter of the revenue of the land conſtavtly 


| 


| ever to be hoped tor. 
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33. Girer and receiver, 
This tradition is more like to be a notion bred 
in the mind of man, than tranſmitted from hard to 
band through all generations. Tillotjon. 
39. An actor; aworkman ; a ſoldier. 
Your wrongs are known: impoſe but your 
commands, 
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This hour thail bring you twenty thouſand nd,. 
Dryden. f 


Demetrius appointed the painter guards, pleaſed 
that he could preſerve that hand from the barba- 
rity and inſolence of ſoldiers. Dryden. 

A dictionary containing a natural hiſtory re- 
quires too many band, as well as too much time, 
Locke. 
40. Catch or reach without choice. 

The men of Ifrael ſmote as well the men of 


every City as the beaſt, and all that came to Hd. 


: 4 

A ſweaty reaper from his tillage We. 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yelfoy ſheef, 
Uncull'd as came to hand. Milian. 

41. Form or caſt of writing. 

Here is th' indictment of the good lord Haſtings, 
Which in a ſet Y fairly is engroſs'd ; 

Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over. Shak fp. 
Soly man ſhewed him his own letters intercept- 

ed, alking him if he knew not tlau band, if he 

knew not that ſeal ? Krotles 

Being diſcovered by their knowledge of Mr. 
Cowley's h, I happily efcaped. Denham. 

If my debtors do not Keep their diy 

Deny their bende, and then refuſe to pay, 

I muſt attend. Dryden. 

Whether meu write court or Reman hand, or 
any other, there is ſomething peculiar in every 
one's Writing. | Cocklurn, 

The way toy teach to write, is to get a place 
graved with the characters of iuch hard you hke. 

| Locke. 

Conftantia ſaw that the hard writing agreed with 
the contents of. the letter. Addiſon. 

I pretent theſe thoughts in an ill had ; but ſcho- 
lars are bad penmen : we ſeldom regard the me- 
chanick part of writing. Felton on the Cl iſſicłs. 

They were wrote on both ſides, and in a ſmall 
hand. Ai luthudt. 

2. Hop over head. Negligently; raſhly, with- 
out ſeeing what one does. 

So many ſtrokes of the alarum bell of fear and 
awaking to other nations, and the facilty of 
the titles, which, hard over bead, have ſerved their 
turn, duth ring the peal ſo much the louder. Bacon. 

A country fellow got an ufflucky tumble from 
a tree : Thus *tis, ſays a patſenger, when people 
will be doing things hand over head, without either 
fear or wit. L' Eftrange. 

43. HAND to HAND. Cloſe fight. : 

In ſingle oppoſition, hind to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour. 

Shakeſpeare. 

He iſſues, ere the fight, his dread command, 
That ſlings afar, and poniards hard to hand, 

He baniſh'd from the field. Dryd-n. 
44. HAND in HAN. In union; conjointly. 
Had the ſea been Marlborough's eleme t, the 

war had been beſtowed there, to the advantage of 

the country, which would then have gone hard in 

hand with his own. Swift. 
45. Haxn in Harp. Fit; pat. 

As fair and as good, a kind of hand in hand com- 


| pariſon, had been ſomething too fair and too good 


for any lady in Britanny, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

46. HAND 0 mouth. As want requires. 

I can get bread from hind to mouth, and make 
even at the year's end. IL Eftrange. 

47. Ta bear in Hax po. To Keep in expectation; 
to clude. | 

A raſcally yea forſooth Knave, to bear in hand, 
and then ſtand upon ſecurity. Shakeſpeare. 

48. To be HAND and Glove. To be intimate and 
familiar; to ſuit one another. 

To HAN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To give or tranſmit with the, hand. 

Judas was not far off, not only becauſe he dip- 


ped in the ſame duh, but becauſe he was ſo near 


| 
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that our Saviour could hand the ſop unto him. 
Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

I have been ſhewn a written prophecy that is 
handed among them with great ſecrecy. Addiſau. 

2. To guide or lead by the hand. 

Angels did hand her up, who next God dwell. 

Dunne. 

By ſafe and inſenſible degrees he will paſs from 
a boy to a man, which is the moſt hazardous ſez, 
in life: this therefore ſhould be carefully watch- 
ed, and a young man with great diligence hun 
over it. | Loc te. 

3. To ſeize; to lay bands on. 

Let him, that makes but trifl2s of his eyes, 
Firſt Har me : on mine own accord, I'll off. 

Shateſpeares 

4. To manage; to move with the hand. | 

"Tis then that with delight I rove,, 

Upon the boundleſs depth of love: 

I hlefs my chains, I hund my oar, | 

Nor think on all I left on ſhoar. Prior. 

5. To tranſmit in ſucceſſion, with don; to de- 
liver from one to another. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, 
but even of ſevetal the moſt remarkable particular 
ccidents of it likewiſe, which they Hπiαα down-' 
wards to the ſucceeding ages. Woodward. 

I know no other way of ſecuring theſe monu- 
ments, and making them numerous enough to he 
banded ala ꝛb to future ages. Addiſon. 

Arts and ſciences conſiſt of ſcattered theorems 
and practices, which are handed about amongſt tie 
maſters, and only revealed to the Vi artis, till 
ſome great genius appears, who collects theſe dif- 
jointed propoſitions, and reduces them into a re- 
gular ſyſtem. Arbuthnot.. 

One would think a ſtory ſo fit for age to talk of, 
and infancy to hear, were incapable of being Hand- 
{4 dion to us. Pope's Efſay on Homer. 

Haxo is much ufed in compoſition for that 
which is manageable by the hand, as a handſaw ; or 
borne in the hand, as a hardbrrrow, | 

HN DRARROW. . ſ. A frame on which any 
thing is carried by the hands of two men, without 
wheeling on the ground. NED 

A hardbarr5w, .wheelbarrow, ſhovel, and ſpade.. 

7. 

Set the board whereon the hive ſtandeth on a 
handbarrow, and carry them to the place you in- 
tend. Mortimer. 

HAND-BASKET. . ſ. A portable baſket. 

You muſt have woollen yarn to tie grafts with. 
and a ſmall hard-ba/tct to carry them in. Mortimer. 

HAN D-BEL. L. n. ſ. A bell rung by the hand. 

The ftrength of the percuſſion is a principal 
cauſe of the loudneſs or ſoftneſs of ſounds; as in 
ringing of a h:nd-b-i{ harder or ſofter. Bacon. 

Haxn2-2READTH. = /. A ſpace equal to the 
breadth of the liand; a palm. 

A border of* arr band-br:adth round about. 

; Exodus, xxv. 22. 

The eaſtern people determined their und- eaxdh 


by the breadth of barley-corns, fix making a digit, 


and twenty-four a hand" s-bread:h, Arbathnots 
HAN Eb. adj. [ from Band.] 
1. Having the ute of the hand left or right. 
Many are right H, whoſe livers are weakly: 
conitituted ; and many uſe the left, in whom that 
part is ſtrongeſt; Brown's Fulgar Errours.. 
2. With hands joined. FS 
Into their inmoſt bow'r 
NHundid they went. Aion. 
HaxpztR. 2. ſ. | from hand |] Tranſmitter ; con- 
veyor in ſucceſſion. | 
They would atfame, with wond'rons art, 
Themſelves to be the whole, who are but part, 
Of that vaſt frame tne church ; yet grant they were 
The harders down, can they from thence infer 


A right t interpret? Or would they alone, 
Who brought the preſent, .clauim-# for their own 


Dryden. 
HaxprasT. . ſ. [hand and faſt.] Hold; cuf- 


tody. Obſolete. 


If that ſhepherd be not in Han, leſt him fly. 
Shakeſpcare * 
Ha'xDrVLL. z. ſ. [hand and full.] 
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HAN 


1. As much as the hand can gripe or contain. 
I fixy a country gentleman at the fide of Roſa- 
mond's pond, pulling a handful of oats out of his 


pocket, and gathering the ducks about him. 


Addi ſon's Freeholder. 

2. A palm; a hand's breadth ; four inches. 
Take one veſſel of ſilver and another of wood, 
each full of water, and knap the tongs together 
about an h,»dfu! from the bottom, and the "und 
will be more reſounding from the veſſel of ſilver 


than that of wood. Bacon. 
The peaceful ſcabhard where it dwelt, 
The rancour of its edge had felt ; | 
or of the lower end two handful | 
It had devour'd, it was fo mauful. udibras. 


3. A ſmall number or quantity. 

He could nut, with ſuch a handful of men, and 
without cannon, propoſe reaſonably to fight a bat- 
tle. Clarendon. 

4. As much as can be done. 

Being in poſſeſſion of the town, they had their 
hanifu] to defend themſelves from firing. Roteigh. 

Haxp-cALLoP. . .. A flow eaſy gallop, in 
which the handpreſſes the bridle to hinder increaſe 
of ſpeed. 

Ov id, with all his ſweetneſs, has as little varie- 
ty of numbers and found as he: he is always upon 
a ha»d-g.l/;>, and his verſe runs upon carpet 
ground. Dryden. 

Hax D-duX. x. . A gun wielded by the hand. 

Guns have names given them, ſome from ſer- 
pents, or ravenous birds, as culverines or colu- 
brines; others in other reſpects, as cannons demi- 
geannons, hb. xt-:ns, and muſkets. | Camd: 1. 

HaxnicRar rt. A. ſ. fhand and craſt.] 

1. Manual occupation ; work performed by the 
hand. 

Particular membert of convents have excellent 
mechanical geniuſes, and divert themſelves with 
pa: ating, fculpture, gardening, and ſeveral kinds 
of »ardicraf's, Addiſon. 

2. A man who lives by manual labour. 

The cov'nants thon ſhalt teach by candle-light, 
When putting ſmiths, andey'ry painful trade 
Of handicrafts, in peaceful beds are laid. D» 'yAI-n. 

The nurſeries for children of ordinary gentlemen 
and handicrafts are managed after the ſame manner. 

Gives Travels. 

HaxnicRAa'FTSMAN. . . [ hand craft and man. 
A manufacturer ; one employed in manual occu- 
P. tion. 

O miſerable age! virtue is not regarded in Hun- 
dicraftfmin. Shakeſpeare. 

He has ſimply the beſt wit of any hondicraftſman 
in Athens. Shakeſpeare. 

The principal bulk of the vulgar natives are til- 
bers. of the ground, free ſervants, and handicrfi/+ 
men; us {miths, maſons, and carpenters. Bacon. 

The profancneſs and ignorance of ». mdicraftſ- 
mer, wall traders, ſervants, and the like, are to 

a degree very hard to be imagined greater. Sw: ft. 

It is the landed man that maintains the mer- 
chant a; ud ſhopkeeper, and handicrofiſmen, 
HaixprLy. adv. | from handy. 1 With {kill ; 
with dexterity. 

HN iN ESS. n. ſ. [from Handy.] Readineſs; 
dexterity. | 

Ha'xmp1work. z. ſ. ard and c.] Work 
of the hand; product of labour; manufacture. 

In general they are not repugnant unto the na- 
tural wi'l of God, which witheth to the works of 
his own hands, in th at they are his own handiaws: &, 
all happin ſe; although perbaps, for ſome ſpecial 

cauſe in our own particular, a contrary determina- 
tion have ſeemed more convenient, Hooker, 

As proper men as ever trod npon neats-leathe: 


have gone ny my handiwers. Sha#-/p. 
The iicavens declare the glory of God, and the 
2 NE! t ew ih his Dundas, hint. 
» Parked : th - ore teſt bleſhng of human 
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HAN 
which had lately drunk 5 the tears of her eyes. 
Siducy. 
He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouch- 
es the ſhepherd's ſon, who has not only his inno- 


cence, but a handkerchief and rings of his, that Pau- 
lina knows. Shakeſpeare. 


The Romans did not make uſe of bandſerebi fe, 


but of the lacinia or border of the garment, to wipe 
their face. a Arbuthn.t. 

To HN DLE. v. a. [ hand:[cn, Dutch, from 
band.] 

1. To touch; to feel with the hand. | 

The bodies which we daily handle make us per- 
ceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they 
hinder the approach of the part of our hands that 
preſs them. Locke. 

2. To manage; to wield. 

That fellow haund!.s his bow like a crowWKeeper. 

Sh. the ſpe are, 

z. To make familiar to the hand by frequent 
touching. 

An incurable ſhyneſs is the general vice of the 
Iriſh horſes, and is hardly ever ſeen ia Flanders, 
becauſe the hardneſs of the winters forces the 
breeders there to houſe and Hande their colts fix 
months every year. 7 ha a 

4. To treat; to mention in writing or talk. 

He left nothing fitting for the pur poſe 
Untouch'd, or ſlightly handi:d in diſcourſe. 

Shak-[heare, 


Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her 
voice, 

Thou hand? in thy diſcourſe. Shok -ſpeare. 

Leaving to the author the exact bond?! ing of every 
particular, and labouring to follow the rules of 
abridgment. 2 Mac, 

Of a number of other like inſtances we ſhall 
ſpeak more, when we handle the communication of 
ſounds. Bacon. 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatiſe, for the ex- 
plication of this inſtrument, the ſubtleties of it are 
largely and excellently handled. HWilkins's Dredalus. 

In an argument, handled thus briefly, every thing 
cannot be ſaid. Alter bur 7. 

5. To deal with; to practiſe. 

They that hand!: the law know me not. 


| "Fer. ii. 8. 
6. To treat well or ill. 5 
Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd 

How wert thou hand/:d, being priſoner ? SH. 

They were well enough pleaſed to be rid of an 
enemy that had hard/.d them fo ill. 

7. To practiſe upon; to tranſact with. 

Pray you, my lord, give me leave to queſtion ; 
you ſhall ſte oY FIl handle her. Shak. ſprare. 

HN HL E. . % pandle, Saxon.) 

1. That 2 of any thing by which it is held in 
the hand; a haft. 

No hand of blood and hone 

Can gripe the ſacred hand! of our ſceptre; 

Uniets he do profane, ſteal, or uſurp. SCU. 

Fortune turneth the handle of the bottle, which 
is eaſy to be taken hold of; and after tlie belly, 
which 1s hard to graſp. Vacon. 

There 1s nothing but hath a able: Handi, or at 


leuft we have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor. 


A carpenter, that had got the iron work of an 
axe, begged only ſo much wood as would make a 
bldle to it. 3 Ei fange. 

Of bone the handles of my Knives are nude, 

Yet no ill taſte from thence aftects the blade, 

Or wh:t T carve; nor is there ever left 


Inv unſas'ry haut- gouſt from the haft. I yd u. 
) 8 


A beam there was, on which a beechen pa1! 
Hong by the h.mdle on a driven nail. Dy yd:r. 
That of which uſe is made. 
1 hey overturned him in all his intereſts by the 
ſure but fatal Handle of his own good nature. 
. Soutt . 
HaSX)LE5S. adj. [hand and 4/;.] Without a 
hand. | 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accurſed hand 
Hath made thee handleſs ? Shakeſpeare. 
His mangled myr midons, 
Xoſcleſs, h2:Cl-ſ;, hackt and clipt, come to him, 


Crying on Hector. Shakeſpeare, 


Clarendon. | 


HAN 


Ha/xNDMAID. u. J. A maid chat waits at hand. 

Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! 
Stay, let thy humble handmaid ſpeak. to thee, 

Shak: jpeare, 

She gave the knight great thanks in little tpeech, 
And ſaid ſhe w ould his handmaid poor ane rs 


Fain fx, 


I will never ſet politicks againft ethicks, etpe- 
cially for that true ethicks are but as a handmaid to 


divinity and religion. Bacon. 


Heav'n's youngeſt teamed mar 
Hath fix'd her poliſh'd car, 
Her ſleeping Lord with bndmaid lamp attending, 
Millan. 
Love os them on; and faith, who Knew them 
bei 
Thy handmaids, clad them o'er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew ſo drett, 
And ſpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the judge. 

Thoſe of my family their maſter flight, 
Grown deſpicable in my handmatd's fight, Sandy:, 
By vic ving nature, nature's handmaid, Art, 
Mates mighty things from ſmall beginnings great; 

Thus fiſnes firſt to !ipping did impart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prov. 
Dryd ”, 
Since he had placed his heart upon wiſdom, 
health, wealth, victory, and honour thould always 
wait on her as her handmds. aida. 
Then criticiſm the muſe's handmaid prov'd, 
To dreſs her charms and make her more belos d. 
Pope. 
Ha'xNDMILL., . J. [bantand mill. ] A mill moved 
by the hand. 
Oft the drudging aſs is driv/n with toil ; 
Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Of barter "4 pitch, and hand»:!l; for the grain. 
7 Dryer, 
Hawnvs off. A vulgar phraſe for. keep off; for- 
bear. 
They cut a ſtag into parts; but as they were 
entering upon the dividend, band; off, ſays the lion. 
L' Eſtrange qo 
Haxn*atLs. . J Sails managed by the hand. 
The ſeamen will neither ſtand to their He 
nor ſuffer the pilot to ſteer. Temples 
Ha/xDsaw. n. /. Saw manageable by the hand, 


My buckler cut through and through, an: d my. 


ſword hack'd like a band) aw. "Shak peur. 

To perform this work, it is neceſſary to be 

provided with a ſtrong knife, and a ſmall h vd. 
: Mortimer. 

HaxpstT. . ſ. [hanſel, a firſt gift, Dutch.) 
The firſt act of uſing any thing; the firſt act of 
ſale. It is now not uſed, except in the dialect of 
trade. 

The apoſtles term it the pledge of our inheri- 
tance; : nd the hurjel or earneſt of that which is to 
come, Herker, 

Thou art joy's hand 1; heay'n lies flat in thee, 

Subject to every mounter's bended knee. . rest. 
fo HANps EL. v. a. To uſe or do any thing 
the fiſt time. 

In tunorous deer he handſ; ls his young paws, 
And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. 

Co WIEYs 

I'd ſhow you 
How eaſy tis to die, by my example, 
And vnde fate before vou. Dryden, 

HA'X DSOME. adj. [hardzem, Dutch, ready, 
dexterous. | 8 

1. Ready; gainly; conv enient. 

For a thief it is fe; handſome, as it may ſeem it 
was fiſt invented. for him. Spen/ers 

2. Beautiful with dignity ; graceful. 

Freat man ente red py force into a peafznt's 


| houſes, and, finding his wife very hundſame, tiun- 


ed ti zo man out of his dwelling; Ad. ſen. 


2, Elegant 3 graceiul, 

That ecmets and Lurdſome addreſs in . riting is 
hardeſt to be attained by perſons bred in a meer 
Way. Felten. 
4. Ample; liberal: as, a Hdſome fortune. 
5. Generous ; noble : : AS, a handjome action. 5 


3 
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Hargirg a golden ſtamp about their necks, 


| HAN 

7 HannDsoME. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 

render elegant or next. | 

Him a"! repute © 

For his device in handſoming a ſuit ; a 

To judge of lace he hath the beſt conceit. Donne. 
Ha/NDS0MELY. adv, [from handſome. ] 
1. Conveniently ; dexterouſly. _ : | 
Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage 

that cometh- handſomely in his way. Spenfer. 
Where the kind nymph, changing her faultleſs 

ſhape, | 


Becomes unhandſome, handſom-ly to ſcape. Maller. 


2. Beautifully ; gracefully. 

3. Elegantly ; neatly. 

A carpenter, after he hath ſawn down a tree, 
hath wrought it handſonicly, and made a veſſel there- 
of. Wiſclom. 

4. Liberally ; generouſly. | es 

I am finding out a convenient place for an alms- 
hovſe, which I intend to endow very handſomely 
for ozen ſuperannuated hutbandmen. Addison. 

Ha'xb$0MENESS. n. ſ. | from Handſomne.] Beau- 
ty; Fracę; elegance. ; 

Accompanying her mourning garments with a 
doleful countenauce, yet neither forgetting hond- 
ſomensſ, in her mourning garments, nor ſweetnets 
in her doleful counteuance. Sidney. 

For handſomenſ:” ſake, it were good you hang 
the upper glaſs upon » nail. Bacon. 

In cloths, cl.eap 54:d/2mer.cj5 doth bear the bell. 

lierbert, 
- Perſons of the fgireſt ſex like that hn) e 
for which they find themſelves to be the moſt 
liked. Boyle. 

Ha/xpvicr. . [band and vice.] A vice to 
hold ſmall work in. Moxon, 

Ha': vwktTING. u. ſ. [hand and writing.] A 
caſt or form of writing peculiar to each hand. 

That you heat me at the mart, I have your hand 

to how : 

If the ſkin were parchment, and the blows you 
gave ms ink, | | 

Your own handwriting would tell you what I 
think. Shak. jpeare. 

To no other cauſe than the wiſe providence of 


God can be referred the diverſity of 6.:adwr:ings. 
: Cockburn. 


Ha'xDY. adj. [from band. | 
1. Exccuted or performed by the hand. 


They were but few, yet they would cafily over- | 


throw the great numbers of them, if ever they 

came to handy blows. 010.6. 
Both parties now were draw ſo cloſe, 

Almoſt to come to Handy blows, Hudibras. 
2. Ready; dex erous; 1kilful, | 

_ She ſtript the ſtalks of all the leaves; the beſt 

She cull'd, and them with h:mdy care he dreſt. Dry. 
The ſervants waſh the platter, ſcour the plate; 

And each is handy in his way. Dt ydin. 
3. Convenient; ready to the hand. 


The ſtrike- block is a plane ſhorter than the 


jointer, and is more handy than the long jointer. 
| Moxon. 

HN DYDAN DV. . /. A play in which children 
change hands and places. SS | 
See how yond juſtice rails upon yond ſimple 
thief | Hark in thine ear: change places; and, 
bandydandy, which is the juſtice, which is the 
thief? Shakeſpeare. 
Neither croſs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 
are quite ſo ancient as hundydandy. Arbuth. an Pope. 
To HANG. v. a. preter and part. paſſ. hanged 
or bung, anciently hong | þangan, Saxon.) | 
1. To ſuſpend; to faſten in ſuch a manner as to 
de ſuſtained, not below, but above. f 

Strangely viſited people he cures; 


Put on with holy prayers. Shakeſpeare. 
His great army is utterly ruined, he himſelf 
Nain in it, and his head and right hand cut off, 
and bug up before Jeruſatem. South. 
2. To place without any ſolid ſupport. 
Thou all things haſt of nothing made, 
That bang. / the ſolid earth in fleeting air, 
Vein'd with clear ſprings, which ambient ſeas re- 
pair. ; Sandys. 
3. To choak and kill by ſuſpending by the neck, 


HAN 
fo as that the ligature intercepts the breath and 
circulation. 

He hath commiſſion from thy wife and me 

To bang Cordelia in the priſon. Shakeſpeare. 
Huarging ſuppoſes human foul and reaſon ; 

This animals below committing treaſon : 

Shall he be hurg'd, who never could rebel? 

That's a preferment for Achitophel. Dryden. 

4. To diſplay; to ſhow aloft. 

This unlucky mole miſled ſeveral coxcombs ; | 
and, like the hanging out of falſe colours, made 
ſome of them converſe with Roſalinda in what | 
they thought the ſpirit of her party, Addiſon. 

5. To let fall below the proper ſituation; to de- 
cline. 

There is a wicked man that hangeth down his 
head ſadly ; but inwardly he is full of deceit. 

a Eecluſ. xix. 26. 

The beauties of this place ſhould mourn; 

Th' immortal fruits and flow'rs at my return 
Should hang their wither'd head; for ſure my breath 
Is now more pois'nous. Dryden. 

The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 

The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime; 
White lies berg their heads, and ſoon decay; 
And whiter ſnow in minutes melts away. Dryden. 

The cheerful birds no longer fing ; 
Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. Prior. 

6. To tix in ſuch a manner as in ſome directions 
to be moveable. 

The gates and the chambers they renewed, and 
hanged doors upon them. 1 Mac. iv. 57. 
7. To cover or charge by any thing ſuſpended. 

Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to 

night ! Shakeſpeare. 

The pavement ever foul with human gore; 
Heads and their mangled members hung the door. 

Dryden. 


8. To furniſh with ornaments or draperies 


faſtened to the wall. 

Muſick is better in chambers wainſcotted than 
hang: d. Bacon, 

If e'er my pious father for my ſake 
Did grateful off rings on thy altars make, 

Or J increas'd them with my iylvan toils, 

And bung thy holy roofs with javage ſpoils, 

Give me to ſcatter theſe. ryden, 
Sir Roger has hung ſeveral parts of his houſe 

with the trophies of his labours. Addiſon. 

To HAN. v. n. 

r. To be ſiſpended; to be ſupported above, not 

below. 

Over it a fair Portcullis ung, 

"hich to the gate directly did incline, 

With comely compaſs and compaRure ſtrong. 
. Spenſer. 
2. To depend; to fall looſely on the lower 

part: to dangle. 

Upon her ſhoulders wings ſhe wears, 

Like hangin.» ſleeves, lin'd through with ears. Hudib. 
If gaming does an aged fire entice, 

Then my young maſter ſwiftiy learns the vice, 

And ſhakes in henging fleeves the little box and 

dice. - Dryd:n. 

2- To bend forward. | 

By hanging is only meant a poſture of bending 
forward to ſtrike the enemy. Addijon. 

4. To float; to play. 

And fall theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil ſpeech and ſoft perſuaſion hung * Prior, 

5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed above 
the ground. 

Whatever is placed on the head may be ſaid to 
bang; as we call hanging gardens ſuch as are planted 
on the top of his houſe. Addiſon. 

6. To reſt upon by embracing. 

She hung about my neck, and kiſs on Kiſs 
She vied. Shakeſpeare. 

To-day might I, honging on Hotſpur's neck, 
Have talk'd of Monmouth's grave. Shak:ſpeare. 


Fauſtina is deſcribed in the form of a lady fit- 
"ting upon a bed, and two little infants hanging | 
about her neck. 
7. To hover; to impend. | 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; | 
And ſundry bleſſings hang about his throne, 


Peacham. 


þ 


Shakeſpeare. 


That ſpeak him full of grace. 


vived. 
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Odious names of diſtinction, which had flept 


while the dread of popery bung over us, were re- 
| | Altterbury, 

8. To be looſely joined. 

Whither go you ? 

To ſee your wife : is ſhe at home ? 


—Ay, and as idle as ſhe may hang together. 


Shakeſpeare. 
9. To drag; to be incommodiouſly joined. 
In my Lucia's abſence 


Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addiſon. 


19. Lo be compact or united: with together. 
In the common cauſe we are all of a piece; we 


bang together, Dryden. 
Your device hangs very well tg:ther; but is it 
not Lable to exceptions ? * £Ldd:jon. 


11. To adhere, uuweicomely or incommodi- 


outly. 


A cheerful temper ſhines out in all her conver- 


ſation, and diſſipates thoſe apprehenſions which 
hang on the timorous or the modeſt, when admit- 
ted to her preſence. 


£ddijon. 
Shining landſkips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful 


faces, diſperſe that gloomineſs which is apt to bang 
upon the mind in thoſe dark diſconſolate ſeaſons. 


Ldeijone 
12. To reſt; to reſide, 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day f 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid. Shakeſveare. 


. 13. To be in ſuſpenſe; to be in a ſtate of un- 
certainty, 

Thy life ſhall hang in doubt before thee, and 
tizou ſhalt fear day and night, and ſhalt have none 
aſſurance of thy life. | Deuteronomy. 

14. To be delayed; to linger. | 

A noble ſtroke he lifted high, 

Which hung not, but ſo ſwift with tempeſt fell 
On the proud creſt of Satan. Milton. 
She thrice eſſay' d to ſpeak : her accents hung, 

And fault'ring dy'd unfiniſh'd on her tongue. 
Dryden. 
15. To be dependant on. 
| Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes” favours ! 
| | Shak: jpeare. 
Great queen] whoſe name ſtrikes haughty mo- 
narchs pale, : 
On whoſe juſt ſceptre hangs Europa's ſcale. Prior, 

16. To be fixed or ſuſpended with attention. 

Though wond'ring ſenates bung on all he ſpoke, 
The club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. Page. 

17. To have a ſteep declivity. 1+ 1 

Suſſex marl ſhews itſelf on the middle of the 
ſides of hanging grounds. Mortimer. 

18. To be executed by the halter. x 

The court forſakes him, and fir Balaam bangs. 


HLape, 
19. To decline; to tend down. 
His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulders hug, 
Preſs'd with the weight of fleep that tames the 
ſtrong. Pepe. 
HN te. n. /. [from Hang.] That by which 
any thing hangs : as, the pot hangers. | 
HNO ER. n. /. [from hang.] A ſhort broad 
ſword. : 
HAa'NGER=ON. a. ſ. [from hang.] A dependant 
one who eats and drinks without payment. 
If the wife or children were abſent, their rooms 
were ſupplied by the umbræ, or hungern. 5 
Brown's 7 ulpar Errours. 
They all excuſed themſelves fave two, which 
two he reckoned his friends, and all the reft bang- 
15-07. EL Eftrange. 
He is a perpetual hanger-on, yet nobody knows 
how to be without him. Suit. 
HAN ING. u. ſ. | from hang. 
1. Drapery hung ot faſtened againſt the walls 


of rooms by way of ornament. 


Like rich hargings in an homely houſe, 
So was his will in his old feeble body.  Shateſp. 
Being informed that his breakfaſt was ready, 
he drew towards the door, where the bungings 
were held up.  Clarmdon. 
Now purple hangi»gs cloath the palace walls, 
d ſumptuous feaſts are made in ſplendid halis. 


, Lucas 


uſe. 


to ſupply ? 


IIA 


Lucas Van Leyden has infected alt Furdpe with 
his deiigns for tapeſtry, which, by the ignorant, 
are called ancient hangings, | Dryden. 
Rome oft has heard a craſs haranguing, 
With prompting prieſt behind the nee. Price. 
2. Any thing that hangs to another, Not in 


A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow Hanging, nav, my caves, 
Aud left me bare to weather. Sh keſpere. 
Ha N NG. participial j. | from Pang. | | 

1. Foreboding death by the halter. 

Surely, fir, a good favour you have; but that 
you have a yang look. | Shak. (peare. 

Wbt Athiops lips he has! | 
How full a ſnout, and what a H face! Dryd. 

2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter; a 
u, matter. 

H a'xc Max. u. /. [Vun and max.] 


1. Ihe publick executioner. 


* 


This monſter ſt like a hg,j,Odupon a pair of 


-yallows ; in his right hand he was painted holding 

ta crown of laurel, and in his left hand a purſe of 

money. | Sidney. 
Who makes that noiſe there? who are you? 


— Your friend, fir, the hangman; you muſt be 
ſo good, fir, to riſe, and be put to death. SH. 


| Men do not ſtand 
In ſo ill caſe, that God hath with Jus hand 
Sign'd kings blank charters to Kill whom they 
hate; 
Nor are they vicars, but hangmen to fate. Dove. 
I never knew a critick, who made it his bu- 
ſineſs to laſh the faults of other writers, that was 
not guilty of greater himſelf ; as the 579mm is 
generally a worſe malefactor than the criminal 
that ſuffers by his hand. 
2. A term of reproach, either ſerious or Judi- 
crous. 7 
One cried, God bleſs us! and Amen! the other; 


As they had ſeen me with theſe hamgnmwn's hands: 


Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay Armen, 
When they did ſay God bleſs us. Shak-ſpeare. 
He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowftring, 


and the little hangmam dare not ſhoot at him. Sh. 


${axx. . /. [hank, Iflandick, a chain or coil of 
rope.) | ; 

1. A ſkein of thread. 

2. A tye; a check; an influence. A low word. 
Do we think we have the hané that ſome gal- 


lants have on their truſting merchants, that, upon 


peril of loſing all former ſcores, he mult {till go on 
Decay of Picty. 

Fo Ha'XKER. v. 1. [hankeien, Dutch.] To long 
importunately ; to have an incetſant with : it has 
commonly after before the thing defired. It is 


Afcarcely uſed but in familiar language. 


And now the ſaints began their reign, 
For which th' had yearn'd ſo long in vain, 
And felt ſuch bowel hanterings, = 
To ſee an empire all of kings. Hudibras. 
Among women and children, care is to be tak- 
en that they get not a hantering after theſe juggling 
aſtrologers and fortune-tellers. L' Fftrans:. 
The ſhepherd would be a merchant, and the 
« merchant hankers after ſomething elſe. L. Iran. 


Do'ſt thou not hunter after a greater liberty in | 
dome things? If not, there's no better ſign of a 


good reſolution. : Cal my. 
The wife is an old coquette, that is always Han- 
dering after the diverſions of the town. Aad.ſon. 
The republick that fell under the ſubjection of 
the duke of Florence, {till retains many banker ing's 
after its ancient liberty. 
Ha'xt for has ust, or have not. 
That roguiſn leer of your's makes a pretty wo- 


Addi ſon ; 


Had not the father's grief reſtrain'd his art. D/ yd. 


man's heart ake : you ban that ſimper about the 


mouth for nothing. . Add:jon. 
HAP. u. /. | anvap, in Welch, is misfortune. ] 
1. Chance ;,fortune. 
Whether art it were, or heedleſs hep, . 
As through the flow'ring foreſt raſh ſhe fled, 
In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did 


lap. N 
And fouriſhing freſh leaves and bloſſoms did en- 
5 Wrap. ; Sperjers 


_— 6 


HAP 


2. That which happens by chance or fortune. 


Curſt be good %, and curſt be they that build 


Their hopes on haps, and do not make deſpair 
For all theſe certain blows the ſureſt ſhield, Sid. 
To have ejected whatſoever that church doth 
make account of, without any other crime than 
that it hath been the bp thereof to be uſed by the 
church of Rome, and not to be commanded in the 
werd of God, might haply bave pleaſed ſome few 
men, who, having begun ſuch a courſe them-. 
ſelves, mult be glad to ſa their example followed. 
| Hooker. 
Things caſuil do vary, and that which a man 
doth but chance to think well of cannot ſtill have 
the like hap. | Heoker.- 
Solyman commenced them for their valour in 
heir evil s, more than the victory of others got 
by good fortune. Anolles. 
A fox had the -ap to fall into the walk of a lion. 


PE ſtrange. | 


3. Accident ; caſual event ; misfortune. 

Nor feared the among the bands to ſtray 
Of armed men ; for often had ſhe ſeen 

The tragick end of many a bloody fray : 
Her life had full of haps and hazards been. 

| | Fmyfax 

Har-HazaARD. . ſ. Chance; accident: perhaps 
originally hap hazorde, 

The former of theſe is the moſt ſure and infal- 
lible way; but ſo hard that all ſhun it, and rather 
walk as men do in the dark by hap hazard, than 
tread ſo long and intricate mazes for Knowledge 
ſake. Hooker. 

We live at hap hazard, and without any infight 
into cauſes and effects. L' Hſtrange. 

We take our principles at hap hazard upon truſt, 
and then believe a whole ſyſtem, upon a preſump- 
tion that they are true. Locke. 

7% Hay. v. u. from the noun. ] 

1. To happen; to have the caſual conſequence. 

It will be too late to gather ſhips or ſoldiers, 
which may need to be preſently employed, and 
whoſe want may hap to hazard a kingdom. 

2. To come by Chance; to befall caſually, 

Run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd. Shake. 

In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant which 
hap to be reſerved are ignorant people. Bacon. 

Ha'viy. adv. | from hap.] 

1. Perhaps; peradventure ; it may be. 

This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 

Heply when they have judg'd me faſt aſleep. Shak. 
To warn h 

Us, haply too ſecure, of our diſcharge 

From penalty, becauſe from death releas'd 

Some days. 3 Aſilion. 

Then Hl yet your breaſt remains untouch'd, 
Though that ſeems ſtrange. _ Rowe. 

Let us now ſee what concluſions may be found 
for inſtruction of any other ſtate, that may hap, 
labour under the like circumſtances. 

2. By chance; by accident. | 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeſt, that ſwim the ocean ſtream, 

Him h-p/y fiumb'ring on the Norway foam, 

The pilot af tome ſmall night-founder'd ſkiff 

Deeming ſome jiland oft, as ſeamen tell, 

Who fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide. 22335 

Ha“e . E88. adj. from hap.] Unhappy ; unfor- 
tunate ; luckleſs; unlucky. | 

Hapl-ſs Fgeon, whom the fates have mark'd 
To bear th' extremity of dire mithap ! Shakeſpeare. 

Here hap/ ſ; Icarus had found his part, 


Did his Hf paſſion equal mine, 
I would refuſe the bliſs. 

To Ha'yPEN. v. n. [from hap.] 

1. To fall out; to chance; to come to paſs. 

Bring forth your ſtrong reaſons, and ſhew us 
what ſhall happen. | Iſaiah. 

Say not I have ſinned, and what harm hath hap- 
pened unto me. Eccluſ. v. 4. 

If it ſo fall out that thou art miſerable for ever, 
thou haſt no reaſon to be ſurprized, as if ſome un- 


Smith. 


{ language, give life and energy to the words. 


Se. f 


+. 


expected thing had huppencd to thee, 


Tillotſon. | 


— 


r 


2. To light; to fall by chance. 

I have hppen:d on ſome other accounts relating 

to mortalities. | Gun. 
HA “PHIL. adv, | from happy.] 

1. Fortunately ; luckily ; ſucceſsfully, * 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua : 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua. =Shakfproys, 
Preferr'd by conqueſt, happily o'erthrown, 
Falling they riſe to be with us made one. ag. 

Neither is it ſo trivial an undertaking to make 2 
tragedy end happily ; for 'tis more difficult to faye 
than kill. Dryden, 

2. Addreſsfully ; gracefully ; without labour, 

Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave te gay, from lively to ſevere. Pr., 

3. In a ſtate of felicity ; as, he lives happily, 
4. By chance; peradventure. In this lenſes 
happily is written erroneouſly for hap/y. 

One thing more I ſhall with you to deſire of 
them, who happily may peruſe theſe two treatiſes. 

| - Digoy, 

Hxepixtss. n. /. [from happy.] 25 

1. Felicity; ſtate in which the deſires are (a. 


tisfied. 


Happineſs is that eſtate whereby we attain, ſg 
far as poſſiby may be attained, the full poſſeſſion 
of that which ſimply for itſelf is to be defired, and 
containeth in it after an eminent ſort the conten. 
tation of our deſires, the higheſt degree of all our 


perfection. ; Hooker, 
Oh ! happin-/s of ſweet retir'd content, 
To be at once ſecure and innocent. Denia, 


Philoſophers differ about the chief good or hh. 
pineſ⸗ of man. Temp, 

The various and contrary choices that men 
make in the world, argue that the ſame thing u 
not good to every man alike : this variety of pur- 
ſuits ſhews, that every one dees not place his hap- 
pineſs in the ſame thing. : Locke, 

2. Good luck; good fortune. 
3. Fortuitous elegance ; unſtudied grace. 
Certain graces and »appineſſes, peculiar to every 


Derbam. 
Some beauties yet no precepts can declare; 
For there's a happine/s as well as care, Pope, 
Form'd by ſome rule that guides but not con- 
ſtrains, 8 
And finiſh'd mere through happineſs than 5 
| : obe. 
HY. adj. [from hap; as lucky for luck.] 5 
1. In a ſtate of felicity; in a ſtate where tlie 
defire is ſatisfied. | | 
At other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her happy making hand. £8 
Am I happy in thy news? | 
-—If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget your happineſs, be happy then ; 
F or it 9 15 Sha de ſpeare. 
Truth and peace, and love, ſhall ever ſhine 
About the ſupreme throne 
Of him, t'whoſe happy making ſight alone, 
Our heav'nly guided ſoul ſhall climb. Miller. 
Though the preſence of imaginary good can- 


Ky 7 dn:y, 


not make us happy, the abſence of it may make 
us miſerable. 


Addi vn. 

2. Lucky; ſucceſsful ; fortunate. 

Chymiſts have been more happy in finding ex- 
periments than the cauſes of them. Boy e. 
Vet in this agony his fancy wrought, 

And fear ſupply'd him with this bappy thought. 
„ Dry der. 

3. Addreſsful ; ready. 

One gentleman is happy at a reply, and another 
excels in a rejoinder. Sao. 

H dUETOR. z. f, A coat of mail. Sher ſr. 

HaR AN GUE. . f. [harangue, French. The 
original of the French word is much queſtioned : 
Menage thinks it a corruption of hearing, Engliſh ; 
Junius imagines it to be diſcours au rang, to a circle, 
which the Italian arringe ſeerns to favour, Per- 
haps it may be from ore, or erationare 076719nery 
oraner, aranger, haranguer,] A ſpeech ; a popu- 
lar oration. : ; 

Gray-headed men, and grave, with warriors 


 mix'd | 
vs 9 4 - : : | Aſſembiey 


8 
RS, > 
8 
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In courts and gilded roofs. 


HAR 
4 femble, and harangues are heard, but ſoon 
In factious oppoſition. 85 Milton. 
Nothing can better improve political ſchoolboys 
than the art of making plauſible or implauſible 
b rungues, againſt the very opinion for wlach they 
reſolve to determine. Saf? 


Many preachers neglect method in their ha- | 


7 
Van "Ut. JF otts. 


3 HAN ANd UE. v. n. [harangur, French.] To 
make a ſpeech; to pronounce an oration. 

To Hara/NGUE. v. 4. To addreſs by an ora- 
tion; as, he barangued the troops. 

Hara'vGUER. u. /. | from haranguer.] : An ora- 
tor; a publick ſpeaker : generally with ſome 
mixture of contempt. We 

To HA'kAsS. V. a. | baraſſcr, French, from Va- 
yr, a heavy buckler, according to Du Cage 
To weary ; to fatigue; to tire with labour and 
uneaſineſs. | * 

Theſe troops came to the army but the day be- 
fore, haraſſed with a long and weariſome march. 

3 Bacen, 

Our walls are thinly mann'd, our beſt men ſlain ; 
The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watch- 

ing, | 
And haraſ;'d out with duty. Dryden, 

Nature oppreſs'd, and haraſs'd out with care, 
Sinks down to reſt. | Addiſon. 

Ou increaſes the force of the verb. | 

Harass. 7. /. [from the verb.] Waſte; diſ- 
turbance. 
he men of Judah, to prevent 
The har of their land, beſet me round. Milton. 

HaA/RBINGER. 7. /. [herberger, Dutch, one who 
z es to provide lodgings or an harbour for thoſe 
that follow.] A forerunner ; a precurſer. 

Make all our trumpets ſpeak, give them all 

breath, 
Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 
: Shakeſpeare. 

I' be myſelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. 

| Sha{-ſpeare. 

Sin, and her ſhadow death, and miſery, 
Death's barbinger, 

And now of. love they 

ſtar, 


Milton. 
treat, till th' evening 


Love's harbinger, appear'd. Milton. 
Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 

His coming, is fent Harbinger, who all 

Invites. 8 Milton, 
As Ormond's harbinger to you they run; 

For Venus is the promiſe of the Sun. Dryden. |, 


HA/RBOUR. . /. [le berge, French; berberg, 
Dutch; allbego, Italian.] | : 
1. A lodging; a place of entertainment. 
For harbeur at a thouſand doors they Knock'd ; 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. Dry. 
Doubly curs'd | | 
Be all thoſe eafy fools who give it harbour, Rowe. 
2. A port or haven for ſhipping. 
Three of your argoſies 
Are richly come to har Four ſuddenly. Shakeſpeare. 
They leave the months of Po, 
That all the borders of the town o'erflow ; 
And ſpreading round in one continu'd lake, 
A ſpaciou; hoſpitable harbour make. Addiſon. 
3. An aſylum; a ſhelter; a, place of ſhelter and 
ſecurity. | 
To HAB OUR. v. A. from the noun.] To re- 
celve entertainment; to ſojourn; to take ſhelter. 
This night let's harbor here in York. Shakeſp. 
| They are fent by me, | 
That they ſnould barbow where their lord would 
be. Shakeſpeare. 
Southwards they bent their flight, 
And harbour'd in a hollow rock at night: | 
Next morn they roſe, and ſet up every ſail ; 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. 
. Dryden. 
Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falſe diſſembling look, 
And ſer vile flattery, that harbour: oft | 
Philips. 


Tc HRBOUR. U,. 2. Ts a . 
1. To entertain; to permit to reſide. 


* 


That not a horſe is half of himſelf. 


HAR 


My lady bids me tell you, that though ſhe L 
bows you as. her uncle, the's nothing allied to your 
diſorders. S 44 Ware. 

Knaves I know, which in this plainnets 
Hu bout more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty ſilky ducking obſcrvarits. Sade 5. 

Let not your gentle breaſt harbaur one thought 
Of outrage from the king. Kows, 

We owe this old houſe the ſame kind of grati- 
tude that we do to an old friend who harbowrs us 
in his declining condition, nay even in his laſt ex- 
tremities. Pope. 

How people, ſo greatly warmed with a ſenſe of 
liberty, ſhould be capable of harbowirg ſuch weak 
ſuperſtition; and that fo much bravery and fo 
much folly can inhabit the ſame breaſts. Pope. 

2. To ſhelter; to ſecure. 

Harbour yourſolf this night in this caſtle : this 
country is very dangerous for murthering thieves 
to truſt a ſleeping life among them. 

Ha/RBOURAGE. 7. ſ. ¶ herbei gige, Fr. from hun- 
bour.] Shelter; entertainment. 

Let in us, your king, whoſe labour'd ſpirits, 
Forewearied-in this action of ſwift ſpeed, 

Crave harbaurare within your city walls. SD. 

Ha"kBOUKER. n.f. [from harbour. ] One that 
entertains another. 

Ha'xBoURLESS. adj. [from harbowr.] Want- 
ing harbour; being without lodging; without 
ſhelter. 

HAaRRROUGH for hartour, Spenſer, 

HARD. adj. | Þeant, Saxon; hard, Dutch. ] 

1. Firm; reſiſting penetration or ſeparation ; 
not foft ; not eaſy to be pierced or broken. 

Repoſe yow there, while I to the hard houſe, 
More hard than is the ſtone whereof *tis ras'd ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Digicult ; not eaſy to the intellect. 

Some &1'2afes, when they are eaſy to be cured, 
are hard to be known. idney. 

The hard cauſes they brought unto Moſes ; but 


every ſmall matter they judged themſelves. Ex. 
When Hard words, jealouſies, and fears, 
Hudibras. 


Set folks together by the ears. 
Tis hard to ſay if Clymene were mov'd 

More by his pray'r, whom ſhe ſo dearly lov'd, 

Or more with fury fir'd. Dryden. 
As for the hard words, which I was obliged 

to uſe, they are either terms of art, or ſuch as 1 

ſubſtituted in place of others that were toc low. 


| Ar but linot. 

3. Difficult of accompliſhment ; full of diffi- 
culties. | 

Is any thing too bard for the Lord? Geneſis, 


Poſſeſs : 


As lords a ſpacious world, t' our native heav'n 


Little inferior, by my adventure hard 
With peril great atchiev'd. 
Long is the way 5 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to light: 
Our priſon ſtrong. Milton, 
He now diſcern'd he was wholly to be on the 
defenſive, and that was like to be a very h part 
too. 8 G | Clarendon. 
Nervous and tendinous parts have worſe ſymp- 
toms, and are harder of- cure, than fleſhy ones. 
Wiſeman. 
The love and pious duty which you pay 
Have palſs'd the perils of ſo hurd a way. Dryden. 
4. Painful; diftreſsful ; laborious action or ſuf- 
fering. 
Rachael travailed, and ſhe had hard labour. 
| Geneſis, 


Milten. 


Worcefter's horſe came but to-day : 


And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 


Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Continual h duty, with little fighting, leſ- 
ſened and diminiſhed his army. Clarendon. 
When Sebaſtian weeps, his tears 
Come harder than his blood. Dryden. 
A man obliged to hard labour is not reduced to 
the neceſſity of having twice as mach victuals as 
one under no neceſſity to work. Cheyne. 
5 Cruel; oppreſſive; rigorous : as, a H heart. 


Sidncy. | 


a 


| 


* 


HAR 


The bargain of Julius III. may be accounted a 
very hard one. Brown's Pulgar Fricurs. 
Whom ſcarce my ſheep, and ſcarce my painful 
plough, 5 
The needful aids of human life allow; 
So wretched is thy ſon, to hd a mother thou. 
Di y den. 
If you thought that hard upon you, we would 
not refuſe you half your time. Dryden. 
A lots of one third of their eſtates will be a ve- 
ry hard cate upon a great number of people. Lo: te. 
No people live with more eaſe and proſperity 
than the ſubjects of little commonwealths ; as, on 
the coatrary, there are none who ſuffer more un- 
der the grievances of a hard government than the 
ſubjects of little principalities. Addiſon. 
To find a bill par may bring puniſhment upon 
the innocent, will appear very hard. Swift. 
6. Sour; rough; ſevere. 
What have you given him any hard words of 
late ? Shakeſpraree 
Rough ungovernable paſſions hurry men on to 
ſay or do very hard or offenſive things. Atterbury. 
7. Unfavourable ; unkind. 
As thou loy'it me, do him not that wrong, 
To bear a hard opinion of his truth. Shakeſpeare. 
Abfalom and Achitophel he thinks is a little Har 
on his fanatick patrons, Dryden. 
Some hard rumours have been tranſmitted from 
t'other fide the water, and rumours of the ſever- 
eſt kind. Swift. 
8. Inſenſible ; inflexible. | 
It 1 by chance ſucceed 
In what I write, and that's a chance indeed, 
Know I am not ſo ſtupid, or fo hard, 


Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv'd reward. 


| Dryden. 
9. Unhappy; vexatious. | 
It is a very hard quality upon our ſoil or climate, 
that ſo excellent a fruit, which proſpers among all 
our neigtbours, will not grow here. Temple. 
10. Vehement; keen; ſevere: as, a hard Win- 
ter; hard weather. 
11. Unreaſonable ; unjuſt. | 
It is alittle hard, that in an affair of the laſt 
confequence to the very being of the clergy, this 


] w hole reverend body ſhould be the very ſole per- 
ſous not conſulted. 


Swift. 

It is the Hd caſe in the world, that mas 

ſhould take up the reports of his faction, and put 
them off as additional fears. Swift. 
2. Forced ; not eaſily granted. ; h 

If we allow the firſt couple, at the end of one 
hundred years, to have left ten pair of breeders, 
which is no hard ſuppoſition ; there would ariſe. 
from theſe, in fifteen hundred years, a greater 
number than the earth was capable of. Hurnet, 

13. Powerful; forcible. 

The ſtag was too hard for the horſe, and the 
horſe flies for ſuccour to the man that's too hard 
for him, and rides the one to death, and outright 
kills the other. L' Efiranges 

Let them conſider the vexation they are treaſur- 
ing up for themſelves, by ſtruggling with a power 
which will be always too hard for them. Addffor. 

A diſputant, when he finds that his adverſary is 
too hard for him, with ſlyneſs turns the diſcourſe. 

Waits, 

14. Auſtere; rough, as liquids. 

In making of vinegar, ſet veilels of wine ever 
againſt the noon ſun, which calleth out the more 
oily ſpirits, and leaveth the fpirit more ſour and 
bard. Bacon. 

15. Harſh ; ſtiff; conſtrained. 

Others, ſcrupulouſly tied to the practice of the 
ancients, make their figures hr der than even the 
marble nſelf. 1 Ir yilen. 

His diction is V, his figures too bold, and his 
tropes, particularly his metaphors, infufferably 
ſtrained. Dryd n. 

16. Not plentiful ; not proſperous. * 

There are bonfires decreed; and, if the times 
had not been hard, my billet ſhould have burnt tou. 

De y dem 

17. Avaricious ; faultily ſparing. 

HARD. adv. L do, very old German. ] 
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HAR 


1. Cloſe ; near: often with ty. 


Hardy was a houſe of pleaſure, built for a Sum- 
mer retiring place. FSi .! 


They doubted awhile what it ſhould be, "till it 
ws Catt up even bud before them; at vehich time 
they fully tov it was a man. Sidn:y. 

A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale hard 6y a for eſt's ſide, 

Far from reſort of people that did paſs 

4 1 travel to and fro. Sfenſer. 

doearce had he ſaid, when hard at hand they ipie 


I hat quukſand nigh, with water covered. Sen. 


Wien theſe marſhal the way, bard at hand 
comes the maſter and main exerc:ſe. Sb 

Abimelech went 5d unto the door of the tow- 
er, to burn it with fire, Jud ses. 

The Ptuliſtincs followed hard upon Saul. 

2 Somuel, 

Hard ty a cottage chimney ſmokes, 

From betwixt twoaged oaks. Alilton. 
. Diligently ; laboriouſly; inceffantly ; vehe- 
aa i earneſtly ; importunately. 

Geneura roſe in his defence, | 
And pray'd ſo hard for mercy from the prince, 
That to his queen the king th' offender gave. Dry, 

An ant works as hard as a man who ſhould 
carry a very heavy load every day four leagues. 

% Addiſon. 

Whoever my unknown correſpondent be, he 
Preſſes Aud for an anſwer, and is earneſt in that 
point. | [ttterLury. 

3- Uneafily ; vexatiouſly. 


When a man's ſervant ſhall play the cur with human; ſavage ; uncompaſſionate. 


dim, look you it goes hard. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Diſtreſsfnlly ; fo as to raiſe difficulties, 

Ihe queſtion is hard ſet, and we have reaſon to 
doubt. Brown, 

A ſtag that wag hard ſet by the bantſmen, be- 
took himſelf to a ſtall for fanftuary. =LEftrarge. 

5. Faſt ; nimbly ; vehemently. - 

The wolves ſcamper'd away as hard as they 
2 . drive. LC 25 trange. 

5. With difficulty; in a manner requiring la- 
MR 

Solid bodies foreſhow rain, 2s boxes and pegs. 

of wood when they draw and wind hard. Face, 
7. Tempeſtuouſly ; boifteroutly. 

When the North wind blows hard, and it rains 
fadly, none but fools fit down in it and cry; wiſe 
people defend themſelves againſt it. Fay. 

HA“ ATH EOUN p. adj. [ hard and bound. } Coſtive. 

Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear, 
And ſtrains from 5crdvound brains sight lines a-year. 

Pope, 

To HA'RDEN. v. x. [from hard. ] To grow hank 

The powder of loadſtone and flint, by the ad- 
dition of whites of eggs and gum-dragon, made 
into paſte, will in a few days burden to the hard- 
nefs of a ſtone. | Bacon. 

To HARDE N. v. a, | from bard.] 

1. To make hard; to indurate. 

Sure he, u ho firſt the paſſage try d, 

In bad ud oak his heart did hide, 

And ribs of iron arm'd his fide, Dryden. 

A piece of the 42rden:d\marl. Woaward. 

2. To confirm in effrontery ; to make 1 impu- 
dent. 

3. To confirm in wickcdneſs; 3 to make obdu- 
rate. 

But exAort one another daily, let any of you be 
Bur den d through the deccitfulneſs of fin. Hebrews. 

He ſtiffened his neck, and Bardened his heart 
from turning unto the Cord. 2 (hren. 

It is a melancholy on; that there 
mould be ſeveral among us fo hard:n:d and deluded 


PP, 


as to think an oath a proper ſubject for a jeſt. Add. 


4. To make inſeiſible; to ſtupify. 


Religion ſets defore us not the example of a ſtu- 
pid Stoicx, who had by obſtinate principles +:-- }. 


hn lumſeif againſt all ſenſe of pain; but an ex- 
ample of a maa like ourſclves, that bad a tender 
fenſe of hs leaſt ſufiering, and yet patiently en- 
dur cd the greateſt, Tillotſon. 

eus have not yet hardened me, and I have an 


addition of w eight on my ſpix its fince we loſt him. 


Swift io Hope. 


makes any thing hard. 


compaſſion. South. 


ja libertine. 


He ſcem'd in heart to harbour thoughts unkind, 


adv. French. ] Courage; ſtoutneſs; br avery. * 


H A R 

8. To wake firm ; to endue with conſtancy. 
Then ſhould I yet have comfort? yea, I would 
/arden myſelf in ſorrow. _ Jeb. 
One raiſes the foul, and hard-ns it to virtue; + the 

other ſoftens it again, and unbends it into F 

Dryden 

H ADENER. . /. [from bar den.] Ore that 


Harnea'vouRED. adj. [hard and f.cwour. 1 Coarſe 
of feature ; harſh of countenance. 
When the blaſt of war blows in your ears, 
Stiffen the finews, ſummon up the blood, 
Diſguiſe fair Nature with hurdfavour'd looks, 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect. Shake fp. 
ne brother a very lovely youth, and the ſiſter 
ny Ack oured, LF Nrange. 
When Vulcan came into the world, he was fo- 
hard. woured that buth his parents frowned on him. 
Dryden. 
Hab “U NED. adj. [hard and hand.) Coarfe ; 
mechanick ; one that has hands hard with labour. 
— Hoirdhanded men that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
HA RDHFAD. u. f. [hard and head.] Clath of 
heads; manner of fighting in which the comba- 
tants daſh their heads together. 


zens; I have routed vour herd, 1 have difpers'd 

them Diyden. 
Hanus ART ED, adj. [hard and heart.] Cruel; 

inexorable ; mercileſs ; pitileſs ; Barbarous; in- 


{lard! :arted Clittord, take me from the world ; 
My ſoul to heav'n. Shake ease. 

Can you be ſo hardbearted to deſtroy 
My ripening hopes, that are ſo near to joy ? Fe 

ryarn. 

Tohn Bull, otherwiſe a stel man, ok 
very har dbrarted to his fiſter Peg. Arbuthno:, 

HaARDHREARTEDN Ess. 7. al [fom hardbearted.] 
3 ; want of tenderneſs ; want of compaſ- 

ion. 

Hardbhear tedu(ſ and cruelty is not only an inhu- 
man vice, but worſe than brutal. LEſtrange. 
How black and baſe a vice ingratitude is, may 
be ſeen in thoſe vices which it is always in combi- 
nation with, 1 and hardheartedneſs, or want of 


Hardveartedrsſs is an eſſential in the charaRer of 
Clariſſa. 
HarDIHBeAD. ] 7. 15 from 3 N Stoutneſs; 
HARDIRHOOD. bravery. (ofete 

Enfion'd with fury and fierce Ponce ane 


And nouriſh bloody vengeance in his bitter mind. 


| Spenſer, 

Noldly aſſault the necromancer's hall, 
Where if he be, with dauntleſs hardihrod. Milton. 
HAa'RDIMENT. . . {from hardy, hardim-nt, 


in uſe. 
But full of fire and greedy har diment, 
The youthful knight could not for aught be ſtaid. 
Spenſer. 
On the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 
In fingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
In changing hard» ment with great Glendower. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Zeal was the fpring whence flowed her Hardi 
ment, 


hardy. | 
1. Hardſhip ; fatigue. : 
They are valiant and hardy; great endurers of 
cold, hunger, and alt hardineſs. Spenſer. 
2. Stoutneſs; courage; bravery. 
If we, with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried ; and our nation loſe 
The name of har4/n-/s and policy. Shakeſpeare. 
Perkin had g.. thered together a power of all na- 
tions, neither in number, nor in the hardineſs and 
courage of their perſons contemptible. Bacon. 


[ have been at hardb-ad with your butting citi- | 


8 
HRK DñIN Ess. n. [, . French; from 


HAR 


ſuch an 1 we ſhould endeavour by cation 
and uſe to bring children to. Taki 
Criminal as you are, you avenge yourſelf 1 

the hardineſ: of one that ſhould tell you of it, 
Specdat. 


3. Effrontery ; ; confidence. 


borate ; ſtudied ; diligently wrought. 
How chearfully the hawkers cry 

A ſatire and the gentry buy! f? 

While my 52rd/atour”'d poem pines, | 
Vnſold upon the printer's lines. 2 
HRA D Lx. ade. | from bur d. |} 

1. With difficulty ; not eaſily. 

Touching things which generally are received, 
although in themſelves they be moſt certain, yet, 
becauſc men preſume them granted of all, we ae 
\ hardlieft able to bring ſuck proof of their certainty 

as may ſatisfy gainſayers, when ſuddenly and be. 
ſides expectation they require the fame at our 
hands. Hooker, 

There are but a few, and they endued with great 


ripeneſs of wit and judgment, free from all fuch 


affairs as might trouble their meditations, inſtruc. 
ted in the ſharpeſt and ſubtleſt points of learning; 
«who have, and that very hard!y, been able to find 
out but only the immortal ity of the foul, Hat 
God hath delivered a law as ſharp as the two- 
| edged ſword, piercing the very cloſeſt and moſt 
unſearchable corners of the heart, which the la- 
of nature can hardly, human laws by no men; 
poſſibly reach unto. Host. 
There are in living creatures parts that nouriſh 
and repair eaſily, and parts that nouriſh and repair 
hardly. Barn, 
The barks of thoſe trees are more cloſe and ſoit 
 than' thofe of oaks and aſhes, whereby the moſs c 
the hardlier iſſue out. Bam, 
The father, mother, daughter they invite; 
Hard!y the dame was drawn to this __ : 
| yan, 
Recov'ring hardly what he loſt before, 
| His right endears it much, his purchaſe _ 
Os 
Falſe confidence is eaſily taken up, and _ 
laid down. 
2. Scarcely ; ſcant ; not lightly ; with no ie 


. 


ood. 
The fiſh that once was caught, new bait will 
hardly bite. Fairy Quite 
They are worn, lord conſul, ſo 
That we ſhall hardly in our ages ſee | 
Their banners wave again. Shake ſprart 
' Hardly ſhall you find any one ſo bad, but he de- 
fires the credit of being thonght good. Sacb. 
3. Almoſt not; barely. 
The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the pulſe, and Hardi heay'd the 3 
* 
There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who 
hath not a near alliance with fome of that * 
7 
4. Grudgingly; as an injury. 
If JI unwittingly 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this preſence, I defire 
Shakeſpeare, 


To reconcile me. 
5. Severely; unfavourably. 
If there are ſome reaſons inducing you to think 
hardly of our laws, are thoſe reaſons demonſtratixe, 
are they neceſſary, or mere poſſibilities only 23 


* 
þ 


6. Rigorouſly ; oppreſfively. 
Many men. believed that he was hardly dealt 
with. Clarendon. 
They are now in priſon, and treated hardy 
enough; for there are fifteen dead within two 
years. Addiſon. 
They have begun to fay, and to fetch inſtances, 
where he has in many things been. hardly — i 
7. Unwelcomely ; harſhly. 
Buch information comes very hardly and hardy 
to a grown man; and, however ſoftened, goes but 
il down. Locti. 
8. Net ſoftly ; not tenderly ; not deen 


lle has the courage of a rational creature, and 


1 He av n 


are a/BOURED. adj. | bard and lulonr.] El. 9 
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HAR 
Heav'n was her canopy; bare earth her bed ; 


Dryden. 


So hardly lodg d. 


| HaroMoU THED. adj. [hard and mouhed.] Diſobe- 


dient to the rein; not ſenſible of the bit, 
Tis time my hardmouth'd courſers to controul, 
Apt to run riot, and tranſgreſs the goal. , 
But ho cam youth, let looſe to vice, reſtrain ? 
When once the bardmouth'd horſe has got the rein, 
T to Kop. Dr 

Ha/nDNESS. 'n. ſ. [from hard.] 

1. Durity ; power of reſiſtance in bodies. 

Hardn:ſs is a firm cohefion of the parts of matter 
that make up maiſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the 
whole does not eaſily change its figure. Locke. 

From the various combinations of theſe cor- 
puſcles happen all the varieties of the bodies 
formed out of them, in colour, taſte, ſmell, hard 
neſs, and ſ pecifick gravity. Wiaodward. 

2. Difficulty to be underſtood. 

| This label on my boſom 

Is ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 

Make no collection of it. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Difficulty to be accompliſhed. 

It was time now or never to ſharpen my inten- 
tion to pierce through the hardneſs of this enter- 
prize. Sidney. 
Concerning the duty itfelf, the hardn:/s thereof 
is not ſuch as needeth much art. | 

Scarcity ; penury. | 
The tenants poor, the hardneſs of the times, 

Are ill excuſes for a ſervant's crimes. Swift. 

8. Obduracy ; profligateneſs. 

Every commiſſion of ſin introduces unto the ſoul 
a certain degree of hardneſs, and an aptneſs to con- 
tinue in that fin. South, 

6. Coarſeneſs ; harſhneſs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the 
hardneſs of their favour, and by the pulchritude of 
their ſouls make up what is wanting in the beauty 
of their bodies. Kay. 

7. Keenneſs; vehemence of weather or ſeaſons. 

If the hard»-{s of the winter ſhould ſpoit them, 
neither the loſs of ſeed nor labour will be much. 

er. 


8. Cruelty of temper; ſavageneſs; harſhneſs , 


barbarity. 
We will aſk, 
That if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
May hang upon your hard» ſs. Shakeſpeare 
They quicken ſloth, perplexities unty, - 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollify. Denb. 

9. Stiffneſs; harthneſs. 

Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners of 
the painters, and to make many ample folds, 
which are inſufferable hu duet, and more like a 
rock than a natural garment. Dryden. 

10. Faulty parſimony; ſtingineſs. 

HA RADO ck. n. f. I ſuppoſe the ſame with 


rdoch, 


Why he was met ev'n now, 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. 
| Shake [pear Cs 
Harps. . /. The refuſe or coarſer part of flax. 
H&apsare. nf. | from hard.] | 
1, Injury ; oppreſſion. 


They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have | 
_ Conquered for them; and ſo are we, to recover 


the effects of their hardſhips upon us. Swift. 
2. Inconvenience; fatigne. 8 | 
They were expoſed to bar dſbig and penury. 
| Spratt. 
You could not undergo the toils of war, F 
Nor bear the hard/bips that your leaders bore. 


Addiſon. 
In journeys or at home, in war or peace, 
By bardfeips many, many fall by eaſe. Prior. 


HARDWARE, u. J. [hard and ware.] Manufac- 
tures of metal. | 

HA'RDWAREMAN. n. ſ. [hardware and man.] A 
maker or ſeller of mettaline manufactures. 

One William Wood, an bardzvareman, obtains by 
fraud a patent in England to coin copper to paſs in 
Ireland. Swift. 

HA'RDY. adj. ¶ bardi, French.] 

Z. Bold; brave; ſtout; daring ; reſolute. 


D ryd. 1 


Hooker. | 


| 


| 


HAR 


make one cock more hardy, and the ather more 
cowardly, Bacon. 
Recite 
The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight 
Betwixt the hardy queen and hero knight. Dryd. 
Who is there hardy, enough to contend with the 


venture to diſſent from the received opinions of 
their country ? Locke. 
Could thirſt of vengeance, and defire of fame, 

Excite the female breaſt with martial flame? 

And ſhall not love's diviner pow'r inſpire 

More hardy virtue, and more gen'rous fire ? 

Prior. 

2. Strong ; hard; firm. 

Is a man confident of his preſent ſtrength ? An 
unwholeſome blaſt may ſhake in pieces his hard 
fabrick. Scuth. 

3- Confident ; impudent ; viciouſly ſtubborn. 
Hax and HERE, differing in pronunciation 
only, ſignify both an army and a lord. So Harold 
is a general of an army; Haremun, a chief man in 
the army; Herwin, a victorious army; which are 
much like Stratocles, Polemerchus, and Heg:hſtratus 
among the Greeks. Gibſon's Ca, den. 
HAARE. ». /. | Papa, Saxon; karh, Erſe. ] 


tail, that moves by leaps, remarkable for timidity, 
'vigilance, and fecundity ; the common game of 
hunters. 

Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 
| As ſparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. Shak. 
We view in the open champaign a brace of 


breathed hare. More. 
Your dreſſings muſt be with hare's fur. Wiſcman. 
Poor is the trimph o'er the timid hare. Thomſon. 
2. A conſtellation. 
The hare appears, whoſe active rays ſupply 
A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Crecch. 
To HARE. v. n. | harier, Fr.] To fright ; to hurry 
with terrour. | 
To hare and rate them, is not to teach but vex 
them. a Loc te. 
HAx RTR LL. u. ſ. ¶ bare and bell.] A blue flower 
campaniform. 
Thou ſhalt not lack | 
The flow'r that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; nor 
The azur'd harebell, like thy veins. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
HARERRAINED. adj. | from hare the verb and 
brain.] Volatile; unſettled; wild; fluttering ; 
hurried. 
That harebrained wild fellow begins to play the 


fool, when others are weary of it. Bacon. 
Ha/rEFooT. u. ſ. [hare and foct.] 
1. A bird. Ainſworth, 
2. An herb. Ainſworth. 
Ha/xEL1P. u. ſ. A fiſſure on the upper lip with 
want of ſubſtance, a natural defect. Quincy. 
The blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their iſſue ſtand ; i 


Never mole, harelip, nor ſcar, 

Shall upon their children be. 

The third ſtiteh is performed with pins or nee- 
dles, as in harelips. iſeman. 


Miller. 
HAK IER. n. . [from hare.] A dog for hunting 
Ainſworth. 


es. | 
To HARK, v. a. [Contrafted from hearkn ] To 


liſten. 

| The king, 

To me inveterate, ha- my brother's ſuit, Shak. 
Pricking up his ears, to bark 

If he could hear too in the dark. Hudibras. 


the verb bark. | Liſt! hear! liſten ! 

| What harmony is this? My good friends, hart 
Shakeſpeare. 

The butcher ſaw him upon the gallop with a 


you may make the beſt of your purchaſe. 


Try the imagination of ſome in cock-fights, to | 


reproach which is prepared for thoſe, who dare 


1. A ſmall quadruped, with long ears and ſhort | 


ſwift greyhounds courſing a good ſtout and well- | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Ha'RESEAR. . , [ buplęurum, Latin. ] A plant. 


HARkk. interg. [It is originally the imperative of 


piece of fleſh, and called out, Hark ye, friend, 


N 


| 


L'Eſtronge. | 


HAR 


Hark, methiaks the roar that late perſn'd mo, 


Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. Rowe. 
Hark how loud the woods 
Invite you forth ! Thomſm, 


HARKL. . / 5 
1. The filaments of flax. 
2. Any filamentous ſubſtance. 
The general ſort are wicker hives, made of pri- 
vet, willow, or h, daubed with cow-dung. 
| Mortimer, 
HMWAHECUIN. 3. , Ei name is ſaid to have 
been given by Francis of France to a buſy buffoon, 
in ridicule of his enemy Charles le quint. Menage de- 
rives it more probably from a famous comedian 
that frequented Mr. ar ey's houſe, whom his 
friends called Harliguino, little Hailey. Trev.] A 
buffoon who plays tricks to divert the populace z. 
a Jack-pudding ; a zani- 8 
The joy of a king for a victory muſt not be like 
that of a harlguin upon a letter from his miſtreſs. 
| Dryden. 
The man in graver tragick known, 8 
Though his beſt part loug ſince was done, 
Still on the ſtage deſires to tarrß; 
And he who play'd the harlequin, 
After the jeſt ſtill loads the ſcene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary- Prior. 
HA'RLOT. 2. /. | Ver lodes, Welſh, a girl. Others 
for horelet, a little whore. Others from the name of 
the mother of F/liam the Conqueror. Hurlet is 
uſed in Chaucer for a low male drudge.] A whore; 
a trumpet. 
Away, my diſpoſition, and poſſeſs me with 


Some har lot's ſpirit. Shale peare. 
They help thee by ſuch aids as geeſe and hn lets. 
- Ben Jonſon. 


The barbarous harlots crowd the publick place; 
Go, fools, and purchaſe an unclean embrace. 
Dryden. 
HR LOT RV. ». f. [from harlot.] 
1. The trade of a harlot ; fornication. 
Nor ſhall, 
From Rome's tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
Gainſt harlotry, while thou art clad ſo thin. 
Dryden. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. : 
A peeviſh ſelf-will'd Huey, . 
That no perſuaſion can do good upon. Shale peare. 
HARM. ». /. [Peapm, — 
1. Injury; crime; wickedneſs. 
2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt. 
Me, ignorant of ourſelves, | 
Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe Powers 
Deny us for our good. Shakeſpeaz e. 
How are we happy ſtill in fear of harm ? 
But harm precedes not fin. Milten, 
They ſhould be ſuffered to write on : it would 
keep them out of harm's way, and prevent them 
from evil courſes. Swift. 
To Harm. v. . To hurt: to injure. 
What ſenſe had I of her ſtol'n hours or luſt ? 
I ſaw't not, thought it not, it Harn d not me. 
Shakeſpeare's Othelia, 
Paſſions ne'er could grow 
To harm another, or impeach your reſt. Waller, 
After their young are hatched, they brood them 
under their wings, leſt the cold, and ſometimes 
the heat, ſhould harm them. | Ray. 
Ha'rRMFUL. adj. [harm and full.] Hurtful 3 
miſchievous ; nox1ous ; injurious ; detrimental, 
His dearly loved ſquire 
His ſpear of heben-wood behind him bare, 
Whoſe harmful head, thrice heated in the fire, 
Had riven many a breaſt with pike-head fquare. 


EE 

Let no man fear that harmful! creature lefs, be- 
cauſe he ſees the apoſtle ſafe from that poiſon. Halli. 
The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, 
without any mixture of harmful quality. Rath, 
For flax and oats will burn the tender field, 
And fleepy poppies harmfu! harveſts yield. Dryden. 
HA'kMFULLY. adv. from barmful.] Hurtfully; 
noxiouſly, detrimentally. 9 
A ſcholar is better occupied in play ing or ſleep- 
ing, than ſpending his time not only yawly, but 
barmfully in ſuch Kind of exerciſe. Ajcham. 
812 Hax. 
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MA >rrvt vgs. 1. ＋ {from Femfa!] II urt- 
fuiwik :; miſchiccouſneſs ; noxioutneſs. 

HaA'sMitss, 14, [from hum] 

1. Innocent «3 innoxious: 9: hurtful, 

Tow ning ceremonies hom in themſelves, 

and bu'tful only in retpect of number, was it amils 
to decree that thufe thinrs that were leuft ner uful, 
ard newtcit come, ſhould be the firſt that were 
taken au ay? Winter. 
She, like harm/c{ lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her meſter : hitting 
Ea. H OD? ct with a 10Y. Sb pee e. 

2. Uniwrt; undamaged. 

The ſhipwright will he carcful to gain by his 
1 bour, or at lenſt to fare himfelf * „and 
therefore ſuit his work Lightly, according to a 
Light price. Ratrigh. 

HA'amlLESSLY. adv. [from harm ſs. Inno- 
cently, without hurt; without crime. 

He Pont that day free from worldly trouble, 
B, andi in a recreation that became a en 
Man. IF alin, 

Pullets batter the walls which ſtand intlesx; ble, 
but fa HA into w. = or feathers. Nec. of Li- 

HAaAkviFSSNESS. 1. from harm] Inno- 
cence; freedom from icy to infury or hurt. 

When, through taſteleſs flat humility, 

In dough-tas'd men ſome /. nene wwe fee, 
*Lis but his phlegm thats virtuous, and not. he. 
Dianne. 

Compare the h, the credulity, the ten- 
derneſe, the modeſty, and the ingenuous PHASES: 
neis to virtuons connſel-, which is in youth un- 
tainted, with the miſchievouſneſs, the ſlyneſ, the 
craft, the impudence, the falſhood, and tire con- 
firmed obſtinacy in an aged long practited finner. 

South. 

Harmo'xtcatl. 


g ad. fi DSSDννιg.; Þbarmoque, Fr. 
HA R MONT ICR. gee, r. | 


I. Relariog to muſick; ſuſceptible of muſical 
Proportion to each other. | 
After every three whole notes, nature re- 


quireth, for all hor mon ical uſe, one half note to be 
uiterpoſed. Baccn. 

2. Concordant; muſical ; proportioned to each 
other: leis Properly. 

Hanne! ſounds, and diſcordant ſounds, are 
both active and poſitive ; but blackneſs and dark- 
neſs are, indeed, but privatives. i. ac 

So 1wells each wind-pipe; aſs intones to aſs, 
Hamit fwangs of leather, horn, and braſs. 1%. 

HAHN lors. adj. | harmon; ax; French; from 
>. 0.801: iv. | 

1. Adapted to each other; having the parts 
proportioned to each other; ſymmetrical. 

All the wice-extended ſky, 

And with barons worlds on high, 

And Virgil's ſacred work ſhall dye. Corrley. 

Gol his made the mtellectual word Vat ii 


and beautiful without us: but it will rever come 


to our heads alt at once.! we muſt bring it home 
. Lixcke. 

2. Having ſounds concordant to each other; 
muſical ; ſfmp honious. 

Thouglus that voluntary move hm, num- 
bers. Milton. 
Ine verſe of Chaucer is not harmmnmious to us: 
thev v kv l:red with h. Wl, thought it muſical Pr yd. 

Harmo'NloUSLY. adv. [from hu monious.] 

1. With juſt adaptation and proportion of parts 
to each other. 

Net chaos-like, together cruſh'd and bruis'd; 
Ent as the wortd, hammicufty confus'd : 

Where order in variety we lee, 
And where, though all things differ, they agree. 
Pops. 

Tliat all theſe diftances, motions, and quanti- 
ties of matter ſhould be ſo accurately and H- 
ev; aSuſted in this great variety of our ſyſtem, is 
above the fortuitons hits of blind material cauſes, 
and muſt certainly flow from that eternal fountain 
of wiidom... .. Benil y. 

2. Mufically ; with concord of ſounds. 

If we look upon the world as a muſical inſtru- 
ment, welk-tuned, and h:rmmmuoully ſtruck, we 
ought not to wor thip the inſti ument, d at's Dim mat 
Stillin, lect. 


Free from their bur, graze the flow'ry ground. 


IT AR 


Hanuo'xStorsNtSss..n./. [from hay non 0065, ] 
Prop: rtion ; muſicalneſs. 

To HAN NZ E. v. a. [from harmony. ] To ad- 
juſt in fit proportions ; to make muſical, 

Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhyme, 
The motion meaſur'd, harmmiz'd the chime. Dryd,. 

HARMONY. x. . E harnionit, French. | 


1. The juſt adaption of one part to another, 


The pleaſures of the eye and ear are but the ef- 
feds of equality, £ 


god proportion, or correſpon- 
dence ; ſo that equality aud Enrrelpandence are 
thie caufes of H. Bacon. 
| The hurnony of things, 
As well as that'of ſounds, from diſcord ſprings: 
Denhom. 
Sure infinite wiſdom muſt: accompliſh all its 
works with contummate. H, proportion, and 
pop witv. (CI vue. 
2. Juſt proportion of found ; muſical concord. 
The ſound 
Symphonious, of ten thoufand harps that tun'd 
Angelic Hmnnbpnigs. A ilian. 
Hormmy is a compound idea, made up of ditfer- 
ent ſounds united. Matis. 
3. Comcord ; correſpondent ſentiment. 
In us both one foul, 
Hormony to behold in w edded pair! 
More gratcful than harmonious ſounds to tir ear. 
Milton. 
I no fooner in my heart divin'd, 
My heart, which by a fecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, jxn'd in connexion ſweet ! ! 
Nilton, 
HARNESS. u. /. U harnors, French; ſuppoſed 
from 7 or. hien, Runick ; hiairn, W. elth and 
Erſe, iron. | 
. Armour; defenſive furniture of war. Some- | 
what autiquate a. 
A goodly knight, all dreſs'd in harneſs meet, 
That fram his head no place appeared to his feet. 
Spenſer. 
Of no right, nor colour like to right, 
He doth fill fields with Hg. Shakeſpeare. 
Were Ua great man, I ſhould fear to drink: 
Great men ſhould: drink with hurneſs on their 
thraats. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. The traces of draught horſes, particularly of 
carriages of pleaſure or Mate : of other carriages 
we ſay Leer. 
Or wilt thou ride : Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 
Their bur; Kudded all with gold and 2 Shak. 
Their ; gf around, 


Dryden, 
To HK FESs. . g. | from the noun. ] 
1. To dreſs iu armour. 

He was Har 1 Ba. to the field goes he. 


i Shakeſpeare. 
Full fifty years, horne/s'd in rugged ſtecl, 
I have endur'd the biting Winter's blaſt, Rowe. 


2. To fix horſes in their traces. | 
Before the door her iron chariot ſtood, 
All readv harn fed for journey new. Spenſer. 
H.-r1-/; the horſes, and get up the horſemen, 
and ftand forth with your helmets. Jer. xIvi. 4. 
When I plow my ground, my horſe is harnefſed 
and chained to my plc w. Hali's Origin of Mank, 
To the harncf:4 yoke 
They lend their ſhoulder, . and begin their toil. 
Thomſon. 
HARP. ». /. [P=anp, Saxon;  varpe, French, 
It is uſed through both the Teutonick and Roman 
dialects, and has been long in uſe. | 
Koman/q; lyrd plandat tibi, Barbarus harpa. Ven 
For = 
. A'lyre; an inſtrument ſtrung with wire and 
Sromonty ſtruck with the finger. 
Arion, hen through tempeſts cruel wreck 
He forth was thrown into the greedy tens, 
Through the ſweet muſick which his harp did 
make, 
Allur'd a dolphin him from death to eaſe. fp.»ſer. 
They touch'd their golden +2rp;, aud hymuing 
prais'd 
God and his works. Milton. 
Nor wanted tuneful hn nor vocal quire ; 
The mufes lang, Apollo touch's the lyre, Dr, den. 


ed. 


And i un four months a batter'd harridar ; 


HAR 


2. A -onfiellation; 
Next ſhines the He, and through the Vauid le: 
The ſhell, as lighteſt, firſt begins to riſe; 
Thus w ben ſweet Orpheus ſtruck, to liſt' ning 
rocks | 
He ſenſes gave, and ears to wither'd oaks. Crerch. 
To-HarP. v. n. | bas per, Fr. from the n oun, ] 
1. To play on the harp. 
I- heard the voice of harpers Ling with their 
harps. Ry, 
Things without life giving ſound, whether pipe 
or harp, . except. they give a dittinction in the 
ſounds, .how thall it de known what is piped or 
Parped: 2 1 Cor. 
The helmed cherubim 
And ſworded ſeraphim, 
Are ſeen 1 in glitt'ring ranks with wings diiplay'd, 
Harping in loud and lolemn quire, 


With N ellive notes to heav'n's new-born heir. 


41. thor, 


Fou harp little too much upon one ſtring 


( "i 

2. To touch any paſſion, as the harper touches 3 
ſtring; to dwell on a ſubject. 

Gracious duke, 

Harp not on that, nor do not baniſh reaſon 

For inequality; but let your reaſon ferye 
Io make the truth a Pear. 

| Shake peare”s Meaſure for Meaſu 47e, 

For thy good caution, thanks: 

Thou'ſt har my fear aright. Shakrſp. Macy, 

He ſeems 

Proud and diſdainful, harp:ns on what I am, 

Not vhathe knew I was.” 

Shakeſpeare” e's Antony and e 70 

HRP ER. 2. /, from barp.] A player on the 
harp. | 
Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, 

Nor to the motion of a ichoolboy's tongue: 
Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind har Pers ſong. 
Shak: The: wo 
I'm the god of the.harp : top, my fcireft ;—in 
vain; 
Nor the harp, nor the harper, could fetch her ag: gain. 
ke] ls 

Harr1NG Tron. n. ſ. [from harpago, Latin.] 1 
bearded dart with a line faſtened to the handle, 
with which whales are ftruck and caught. 

The boat which on-the firſt aſſault did go, 
Struck with a harpirg iron the younger toe; 
Who, when he felt his fide ſo rudely gor'd, 
Loud as the ſea, that nourith'd him he ow . 

"al, . 

HARPONE'ER. n. /. har pont, French, from 
buen] He that throws the har poon in M Ale; 
fiſhins 

Har oo N. . . [ harpon, French, ] A barping, 
iron. e 
H RYSHI —loRD. n. ſ. A muſical inſtrument, 
ſtrung with wires, and played by ſtriking Keys. 

Hu v. u. ſ. [Han pyia, Latin; has pie, hf 
French.) 

1. The harptes were a kind of birds which had 
the faces of women, and foul long claws, very fil- 
thy creatures; which, when the table was fur- 
niſned for Phineus, came flying in, and devouring 
or carrying away the greater part of the victuaty 
did ſo defile. the reſt that they could not be oO 

5 2 85. 

That an hay is not a centaur is by this Way 45 
much a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 
Locke, 

2. A ravenous wretch ; an extortioner. 

I will do you any ambaſſage to the pigmies, 14 
ther than hold three words conference with tu 


Happy. lakeſpeares 
IE Buss. n. . [LCS es ARrQVEBUSE. A 
handgun, 
HA'RQUEBUSSIER. u. , [from harquebi/. 5. ] One 


armed with a harquebuts. 

| Twenty thouſand nimble - harquebrfſiers were 

ranged in length, and but five in a ran. A. 
Hanf N. u. /. [corrupted from Hariddellb, à 

worn-out Worthleſs ho de.! A decayed ſtrumpe& 
She juſt endur'd the inter ſhe began, 


Now 


H A R 


Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, and ſhrunk, 
To bated for others, and go ſhare with punk. 
Swift. 
"Harrow. 2. / ee French; Harte, Ger- 
man, a rake.] A frame of timbers croſſing each 
other, and fet with teeth, drawn over ſowed 
ground to break the clods, and throw the earth 
over the ſeed. | 
The land 'with daily care 
Is exercis'd,' and with an iron war 
Of rakes and harrows. Dryd u. 
Two ſmall harrows, that clap on each fide of the 
ridge, harrow it right up and down. Afortimer. 
To Hy/rkow. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with earth by the harrow. 
Friend, harrow in time, by ſome manner of 


means, | : 
Not only thy peaſon, but alſo thy beans. Tur. 
Can't thou bind the unicorn with his band in 


2. To break with the harrow. 
the farrow ? or will he harrow the valleys after 


thee ? ES i Job. 
Let the Volſcians 
Plow Rome, and harrow Italy. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To tear up; to rip up. 

I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would brow up thy foul, freeze thy young 

blood, | 2 5 x 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their 
ſpheres. Sh.brſprarc. 

Imagine you behold me bound and ſcourg'd, 
My aged muſcles how d up with whips ; 

Or hear me groaning on'the rending rack. Rowe. 

4. To pillage; to ſtrip; to lay waffe. Sec 
Harry, which in Scottiſh is the ſame thing. 

As the king did excel in good commonwealth 
laws, ſo he had in ſecret a deſign to make uſe of 
them, as weli for collucting of treaſure as for cor- 
recting of manners; 0d, ſy meaning thereby to 
kautow his people, did accumulate them the rather. 

Vacon. 
5 To invade; to haraſs with incurſions. | From 
Penzian, Saxon. ] Obiolete | 

And he that hw rd hell with heavy ſtowre, 
The faulty fon!ls from thence brought to his hea- 

venly bowre. ; Foiry Queen. 

Moft glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did'ſt make thy triumph over death and fin ;- 

And having harrav'd/ hell, did'ſt'bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win. Sp ner. 

6. To diſturb, to put into commotion. | This 
ſhould rather be written harry, hate, French. ] 

Moſt like: it 4 925 me with fear and wonder. 

Shakeſpeare. 
_ Amaz'd I ſtood, harmab'd with grief and care. 

| FT) Geng Milton. 

HAuνν.w int. An exclamation of ſudden diſ- 
treſs. Now out of ute. 

ono now out and wen away, hecried 
What diſmol day hath ſent ti curſed light. 


To ſee my lord fo deauly damniry'd ? Spee. 
HAHA R. . [from barrow.] 5 
1. He who harrows. 2 
2. A kind of hawk. Ain ſæuort bi 


' ToHwy«&vy. v. g. ſharer, Fr.] 


1. To teaze; to hare; to ruffle. g 
Thon muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill. 

I repent me much 

That 1 fo harry'd him. Shak-fſpeare. 

2. In Scotland it ſignifies to rob, plunder, or 


oppreſs: as, oe harried a 10; that is, he took the 


young away: as alfo, be harried me aut of houfe and 
h-m: ; that is, he robbed me of my goods, and 
turned me out of doors. See To Hanrow, 
HARSH. adj. [herwiſche, German, Skinner.] 

I. Auitere ; roughly ſour. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine; 
Some ſorts, when old, continue briſk and fine: 
So age's gravity may ſeem ſevere, 

But nothing 5 or bitter ought t' appear. 
Denham. 
Sweet, bitter, ſour, hor/72 and falt, are all the 


epithets we have to denominate that number leſs 


variety of reliſhes. Locke. 
The fame defect of heat which gives a fierce- 


| neſs to our Hlatures, may contribute to that xovgh- 


* 


HAR 


neſs of our language, which bears ſome analogy 


to the ha»/Þ fruit of colder countries. Swift. 
2. Rough tothe ear. 
A name unmuſical to Volſcian ears, 

And ha in ſound to thine. Shakeſpeare. 


Age might, what nature never gives the young, 
Have taught the finoothneſs of thy native tongue; 
But ſatire needs not that, and wit will ſhine 
Through the þ./4 cadence of a rugged line. 

Dryden. 

The unneceffory conſonants made their ſpeiling 

tedious, and their pronunciation H. Dryden. 
Thy lord commands thee now | 

With a hn voice, and ſupercilious brow, 

To ſervile duties. | Dryden. 

3. Crabbed ; moroſe; peevifh. 

He was a wife man and at eloquent; but in his 
nature „ and haughty. Boon, 

Bear patiently the h.r/þ words of thy enemies, 
a3 knowing that the anger of an enemy admoniſh- 
es us of our duty: Tayir. 

No ha:/þ reflection let remembrance raiſe ; 
Forbear to mention what thou can't not pratſe. 

| Prisr, 

A certain quickneſs of appreltenſion inclined 
him to Kindle into the firſt motions of anger; 
but, for a long time before he di-d, no one heard 
an intemperate or h.rfþ word proceed from him. 

Atterbury. 

4. Rugged to the touch ; rough. 

Black ſeels as if you were feeling needles points, 
or ſome h ſand ;: and red feels very ſmooth. 

; Boyle. 
5. Unpteaſing ;-rigorons.' 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd ; 

Though bah the precept, yet the preacher 

charm'd. Dryden. 

Haus Hts adv. [from arſb.]- 

t. Sonrly ; auſterely to tle palate, as unripe 
fruit. 

2. With violence; in oppoſition to gentleneſs, 
unlefs in the following paſfage it rather ſigniſies 
unripely. 

Tilll, like ripe fruit, thou drop 

Into thy mother's lap; or be with eaſe 

Gather d, not Hi pluck'd. 

3. Severely; moroſely; crabbedly. 

I would rather he was a man of a rough tem- 
per, that would treat me h2r/þly, than of an ette- 
minatenature. Addiſon. 

4. Unpleaſantly to the ear. 

My wiſe is in a wayward mood to-day ; 

I teil you, *cwould ſound bur /-ly in her ears. 

yhok ſpeare. 

Get from him why he puts on this confuſion, 
Gratang fo Hahl all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dang'rovs lunacy. Shak ears. 

The wings cf iron that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out {jarring found, and brjhly rang. Dryd. 

Ha/Rsnxnss. nf. | from barſh.] 

I. Sournets.; auſtere taſte, 

T:xe in apple and roll it upon a table hard: 
the rolling doth ſoften and ſweeren the fruit, which 
is nothing but the ſmooth diſtribation of the ſpi- 
rits into the parts: for the unequal diſtribution of 
the ſpirits maketh the har/Þneſs. Bacon. 

2, Roughneſs to the ear. 

Neither can the natural þ2/n:/s of the French, 
or the perpetual ill accent, be ever refined into 
perfect harmony like the Italian. Dryden. 

Cannot J admire the height of Milton's inven- 
tion, and the ſtrength of his expreſſion, without de- 


Altan. 


fending his antiquated words, and the perpetuul 
n Ig of their ſound ? 


Dryden. 
is not enough no h ſs gives offence ;* 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. Pope. 
3. Ruggednefs to the touch. 
Horſhrefi and ruggedneſs of bodies is unpleaſant 
to the touch. Bicun. 
4. Crabbedneſs; moroſeneſs; peeviſnneſs. 
Thy tender hefted nature ſhall not give 


Thee o'er to harſhneſs: her eyes are fierce, but 


thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Shokeſteare. 
HART. . /. ſ[Peonz, Saxon.] A he-decr of 
the large kind; the male of the roe, 


HAS, 


That inſtant was JI turn'd into a hart, 
And my deſires, like fell and crucl hours, | 
E'er ſince purſue me. Shak-ſpeares 
The deer 
And fearful harts do wander every where 
Amidit the dogs. May's Virgil. 
HKTS HORN. n . | 2 
Ilartſhorn is a drug that comes into uſe many 
ways, and under many forms. What is uſed here 
are the whole horns of the common male deer, 
which fall off every year. This ſpecies is the fal- 
low deer; but ſome tell us, that the medicinal 
bonn ſhould be that of the true hart or ſtag. 


| The fa't of hr orn is a great ſudorifick, and the 


ſpirit has all the virtues of volatile alkalics : it & 
uſed to bring people out of faintings by its pun- 
gency, holding it under the note, and pouring 
down ſome drops of it in water. Hill. 
Ramoſe concretions of the volatile ſults are ob - 
ſervable upon the glaſs of the receiver, . whilſt the 
ſ{piri:s of vipers and harthorn are drawn. Hood, 

HakTSHoORYN. n. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 

Ha«T-koYAL. . .. A plant. A ſpecies of 
buckthorn plantain. 

Ha'rkTSTONGUE. nf. | lingua cer vina, Lat.] A 
plant. 

It commonly grows out from the joints of old 
Walls and buildings, where they are moiſt and 
ſnady. There are very feè of them in Europe. 

a Miller. 

Hort/72,,5ue is propagated by parting the roots, 
and al!yby ſeed. Mortim:ess 

Har T WORT. . ſ. [ ordylium, Latin. | An um- 
belli ferous plant. Miller. 

HA'RVEST.” . /. [ bænpeyt, Saxon.) 

1. The ſeaſon of reaping and gathering the 

Corn. : 

| As it ebbs, the ſeedſman 

Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 

And thortly comes to harv ff, | Shakeſpeare. 
With 4arv;// work he is worſe than in Spring. 

| L' Eftrang +. 

2. The corn ripened, gathered and inned. 

From Ireland come 1 with my ſtrength, 

And reap the hawft which that raſcal fow'd. 

Shake ſpeares 
hen the father is tov fondly kind, 

uch feed he ſows, fuch harwft thall he find. Dry. 
2. The product of labour. 

Let us the h-rve/? of our labour eat; 

'Tis labour makes the coarſeſt diet ſweet. Dryden. 
Haves T-HOME. v. /. 

r. The ſong which the reapers ſing at the feaſt 
made for having inned the harveſt. 

Your hay it is mow'd, and your corn is reap'd ;. 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap'd; 

Come, my boys, come, 
Come, my boys, come, 

And merrily roar out harveſi-home. 
2. The time of gathering harveſt. 
At hard, fi- hae, and on the ſhearing-day, 

When he ſhould thanks to Pan and Pales pay. 

ö | Dryden. g 
3. The opportunity of gathering treaſure. 
His wife I will ute as the key of the cuckol dv 

rogre's coſſer; and there's my herveſt-bome. Shake}. 

HWRVEST-LokD. u. J. The head reaper at the 
harveſt. 

Grant: h ¹.i˙ -l d more by a penny or two, 

To call on his fellows the better to do. Tu Nr. 
H RVESTER. . ſ. | from har vet.] One who + 

works at the harveſt. : | 

HR VEST MAN. 1. . | Sarveſ and man] A la- 
bourer in harveſt: | = 

Like to a harw/{man that's taſk'dto mow 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakeſbeare. 

To Hs H. v. n. | hacher, French.] To mine; 
to chop into ſmall pieces, and mingle. 

: He rais'd his arm 

Above his head, and rain'd a ſtorm 
Of blows fo terrible and thick, 

A<if he meant to hi her quick. Wudibras. 

What have they to complain of but too great 
variety, tho' ſome of the diſhes be not ſerved in 
the exacteſt order, and politeneſs ; but H up 

. Garth. 


Drydan. 


* haſte 2 


HAs K. 


HAY 


es x. . ſ. This ſeems to ſigniſy a caſe or be] 


bation made of ruſhes or flags. Oblolete. 

Pheebus, weary of his yearly taſk, 
Eſtabliſhed hath his ſteeds inlowly lay, | 
And taken up his inn in fiſhes Ha. Spenſer. 

Ha'sLET. In .. [hafla, Iſlandick, a bundle; 

 Ha/rsLET. f haſlerel, haſtcrean, haſhier, French. | 
The heart, liver, and lights of a hog, with the 
windpipe and part of the throat to it. 

Hasy. z. . [Pæpr, Saxen, whence in ſome 
provinces it is yet called hap/r.] A claſp folded 
over a ſtaple, faſtened on with a padlock. | 

Have doors to open and ſhut at pleaſure, with 
haſos to them. a Mortimer. 

Yo Havsy. v. u. [from the noun. ] To ſhut with 
a haſp. | 

Ha'sSock. n. ſ. [haſeck, German. Skinner. ] 

1. A thick mat on which men kneel at church. 

He found his parithioners very irregular ; and in 
order to make them kneel, and join in the reſ- 
ponſes, he gave every one of them a H and 
common prayer book. Addijon. 

2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing made of 
ruſhes or privet, on which a perſon may fit ; it is 
therefore probable that 4afſock and h are the 
ſame. 

Has r. The ſecond perfon ſingular of have. 

HASTE. ». /. | haſie, Fr. haste, Dutch.) 

1. Hurry; ſpeed; nimbleneſs; precipitation. 

Spare him, death! 
But O, thou wilt not, canſt not ſpare 
Haſte hath never time to hear. Craſhaw. 

Our lines reform'd, and not compos'd in %%, 
Poliſh'd like marble, would like marble laſt ; 

But as the preſent, ſo the laſt age writ; 
In both we find like negligence and wit. Walter. 

In as much 5e as I am, I cannot forbear giving 
aun example. Dryden. 

The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious hae, but vain, they next invade. 


| Dryden. 
2. Paſſion ; vehemence. | 
I ſaid in my haſte, all men are liars. Pſaims. 
To HasTE. Pv. n. | haſter, French; haeſten, 
To Hays TEN. j; Dutch. ] 
1. To make haſte; to be in a hurry; to be 
buſy ; to be ſpeedy. | 
I have not haſtened from being a paſtor to follow 


thee. Feremiah. 
2. To move with ſwiftneſs; eagerneſs; or 
hurry. 


*Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait ; 
He is a friend. Cinna, where hte you ſo ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
They were troubled and h d away. Iſalms. 
All thoſe things are paiſed away like a ſhadow, 


and as a poſt that haſted by. Wiſdom. 
Haſling to pay his tribute to the fea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. Denham, 


Theſe rites perform'd, the prince, without de- 


lay, 
ages to the nether world, his deſtin'd way. 
| : Dryden. 
To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte 
Of ſandy Pyle, the royal youth ſhall ? Pope. 
© Soon as the ſun awakes, the ſprightly court 
Leave their repoſe, and haften to the ſport. Prior. 
To HasSTE. Jv. 4, Toputh forward; to urge 
To Ha's TEN. on; to precipitate; to drive 
to a ſwifter pace. | | 
Let it be ſo hafed, that ſupper be ready at the 
fartheſt by five of the clock. Shakeſpeare. 
All hopes of ſuccour from your arms is paſt : 
To ſave us now, you mutt our ruin He. Dryd a. 
Each ſees his lamp with diff rent tuftre crown'd; 
Each knows his courſe with diif'rent periods 
| bound ; | 
And in his paſſage through the liquid ſpace, 
Nor h tens, nor retards his neighbour's Vee 
| „ion. 
Ha's TEN ER. n. f. {from haſten. ] One that 
haſtens or hurries. 3 | 
Ha's TIL. adv. | from buſty. | | 
1. In a hurry ; ſpeedily ; nimbly; quickly. 
A voice, that called loud and clear, 
Come hither, luther, O come 4½% , Spenſer. 
- | 4 | 


| ſet till the cold is over. 


| 


HAT 


If your grace incline that we ſhould Here, | 
You muſt not, fir, too h2//ily forgive. . Weller. 

The next to danger, hot purſu'd by fate, 
Half cloth'd, half naked, „% retire. Dryden. 

2. Raſhly ; precipitately. | 

Without conſidering conſequences, we af 
engaged in a war which hath coſt us ſixty . 

; | wifi. 

3. Paſſionately; with vehemence. 

HAS TIN ESS. n. ſ. | from h.//ly. 

1. Haſte; * b | 7 2 

2. Hurry; precipitation. 

A fellow being out of breath, or ſeeming to be 
for haſte, with humble /in, told Baſilius. 

Sidney. 

3. Raſh eagerneſs. | 

The turns of his verſe, his breakings, his pro- 
priety, his numbers, and his gravity, I have as far 
imitated as the poverty of our language, and the 
haſtin:ſs of my performance, would allow. Dryd. 

There is moſt juſt cauſe to fear, left our h2/ti- 
»eſs to erabrace a thing of ſo perilous conſequence, 
ſhould cauſe poſterity to feel thoſe evil. Healer. 

4. Angry teſtinets; paſſionate vehemence. 

Has TIN OGS. 1. /. from haſty.] Peas that come 
early. 

The large white and green hs are not to be 
Mortimer. 
Ha's Tv. adj. [haſftif, Fr. from hafle; huftig, 
Dutch. ] | 

1. Quick; ſpeedy. | | 

Is this the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
The fiſters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty footed time 
For parting us Shakeſpeare. 

2. Paſſionate; vehement. | | 

He that is flow to wrath is of great under- 
ſtanding ; but he that is %) of ſpirit exalteth 
folly. Proverbs. 

3. Raſh; precipitate. | | 

Seeſt thou a man that is hay in his words? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. Prov, 

Pe not raſh with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be % yy to utter any thing before God. 

2 : | Ecc. vs 2. 


4. Early ripe. | 
Beauty ſhall be a fading flower, and as the haſty 
fruit before the Summer. I. 
Ha's TV-PUDDING. n. . A pudding made of 
milk and flower, boiled quick together; as alſo 
of oatmeal and water boiled together. 
Sure haſt y-pudding is thy chiefeſt dith, 
Wich bullock's liver, or ſome ſtinking fiſh. Dor ſee. 
HAT. . /. [ Pær, Saxon; hatt, German.] A 
cover for the head. f | 
She's as big as he is; and there's her thrum haz, 
and her muffler too. 
Out of mere ambition you have made 
Your holy hat be ſtampt on the king's coin. 
Shakeſpeare. 
His bat was like a helmet, or Spaniſh montero. 
Bacon. 
Hermes oer his head in air appear'd, 
And with ſoft words his drooping ipirits cheer'd; 
His het adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 
And in his hand he bore the fleep-compelling rod. 
£ Dryden. 
HaT»AND. . ſ. [hat and Sand.] A ſtring tied 
round the hat. | 
They had Hatt of blue velvet, with fine plumes 
of divers colours, ſet round like batbands. Hacon. 
Room for the noble gladiator ! ſee 
| His coat and hatband ſhew his quality. Dryden. 
HA'TCASE. n. ſ. [but and cafe. } A flight box for 
a hat. 
I might mention a hatc2ſe, which I would not 
exchange for all the beavers in Great Britain. ' 
C:JR. 


thinks, from heghen, eghen, 02x, egg, Saxon. | 
1. To produce young from eggs by the warmth 
of incubation. 
He kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for the enſuing Spring. 
| Denham, 


To his experienc'd tongue. 


two. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


To HATCH. v. a. [hcck:n, German, as Skinne | 


HAT 


Their brqod as numerous Hub from th' eggs, that 


ſoon 
Burſting with kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd 
Their callow young. | Mita, 
2. To quicken the egg by incubation. 
When they have laid ſuch a number of eggs x 
they can conveniently cover aud h.uch, they gire 
over, and begin to fit, 2 


3. To produce by precedent action. 

Which thing they very well know, and, I doub: 
not, will eaſily confeſs, who live to their great bot} 
toil and grief, where the blaſphemies of Arians are 
renewed by them; who, to 4.uch their hereſy, 
have choſen thoſe churches as fitteſt neſts where 
Athanaſius's creed 1s not heard, 

4. To form by meditation ; to-contrive, 

He was a man harmleſs and faithful, and one 
who never hatched any hopes prejudicial to the 
king, but always intended lus ſatety and honour. 

ay<vard, 


drawing or graving. 
his blood appearing freſh, 

Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in brats ; and ſuch again 
As venerable Neſtor, hatc/'d in filver, 

On which heav'n rides, Knit all the Grecian ears 


Shakcjprar, 
Thoſe tender hairs, and thoſe hatching ſtrokes of 


the pencil, which make a kind of minced meat iy 


painting, are never able to deceive tlie ſight. 
5 Dryden, 
To HATCH. v. zn. | 
1. To be in the ſtate of growing quick. 
He obſerved circumſtances in eggs, whilft they 
were hatching, which varied. Bile 
2. To be iu a tate of advance towards effect. 
HaTcu. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A brood excluded from the egg. 
2. The act of excluſion from the egg. 
3. Diſcloſure; diſcovery. | 
| Something's in his ſoul, 
O'er which his melancholy ſits on brood ; 
And, I do doubt, the hatch and the diſcloſe 
Will be ſome danger. Shakeſpeare's Hams, 
4. [Hzea, Saxon; hecke, Dutch, a bolt.] A halt 
door; a door with opening over it: perhaps from 
hacher, to cut, as a hatch is part of a door cut in 


Something about, a little from the right, 
In at the window, or elſe o'er the hatch. 
| ; Shake} pears 
5. [In the plural.] The doors or. openings by 
which they deſcend from one deck or floor of 2 
{hip to another. | 
To the king's ſhip, inviſible as thou art, 
There ſhalt thou find the mariners aſleep . 
Under the hatches. Shakeſpeare's Tempef. 
There ſhe's hid ; 


| The mariners all under hatches ſtow'd. Shakeſpear!, 


So ſeas, impell'd by winds with added pow'r, 
Aſſault the ſides, and oe'r the hatches tow'r. 


: : ; | Dryden, 
A ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore ; 
The plaak was ready laid for ſafe aſcent, 
For ſhelter there the trembling ſhadow bent, 
And ſkipp'd and ſculk'd, and under hatches mo 
; . ry Ys 
6. To be under HaTCHEs, To be in a ſtate of ig- 
:10miny, poverty, or depreſſion. AER 
He aſſures us how this fatherhood continued its 
courſe, till the captivity in Egypt, and then the 
oor fatherhood was wider hatches, Locke. 
7. Hatches. Floodgates. Ainſworth, 
To HA'TCHEL. v. @. [hach:kn, German.] To 
beat flax ſo as to ſeparate the fibrous from the brit- 


Itle part. 


The aſbeſtos, mentioned by Kircher in his de- 
ſcription of China, put into water, moulders like 
clay, and is a fibrous ſmall excreſcence, like hairs 


The tepid caves, and fens, and ſhores, 


growing upon the ſtones ; and for the batchelings 
js | ſpinning, 


Others hatch their eggs and tend the birth, til 


it is able to ſhift for itſelf. - Addfm, 5 


Hooker, | 


5. [From hacher, to cut.] To ſhade by lines ia 
Who firſt ſhall wound, through others arms, 8 
Shall win this ſword, ſilver'd and harcht, Chapman, 7 


Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree 


1 55 


he refers to his mundus 
Woodward, 


. [from the verb; hachel, Ger- 


ipinning, and weaving it, 
bterrancnus. 
Ha reuEL. x. 


man.] The inſtrument with which flax is beaten. 
Is az HarcHtilLeR. 2. f. {from hatche/ ] A beater 
gire of flax. 2 7 IHE 
Ray. HA rCHET. . /. ¶ hache, bacheite, French; aſcia, 
till Latin.] A ſmall axe. Is 
2 The bufc het is to hew the irregularities of Ruff. 

-OXCR. 

ouht His armful hatchet he hent in his hand, 
bot And to the field he ſpeedeth. Spenſer. 
S are Ye ſhall have a hempen eaudle then, and the 
reſy, help of a hbatihet. Shakeſpeare's II. ny VI. 


Nails, hammers, hutebets ſharp, and halter's 


Oey, ſtrong. Crujhaw. 
Tyrrehus, the foſter-father of the beait, 

One Then clench'd a batc/zet in his horny fiſt. Dry . 

te Our countryman preſented him with a curions 


hatchet ; and aſking him whether it had a good 
edge, tried it upon the donor. Addiſon. 
Ha/TCHET-FACE. 2. /. An ugly face; ſuch, I 
ſuppoſe, as might de hewn out of a block by a 
hatchet. 
An ape his own dear image will embrace; 
An ugly beau adores a hatcher-face. Dryden, 
H ren MENT, *. þ [ Corrupted from alchere- 
ment. See ATCHIEVEMENT.] Armorial eſcuich- 
eon placed over a door at a funeral. | 
His means of death, his obſcure funeral, 
No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment o'er his bones, 
No noble rites nor formal oſt2ntation, 
Cry to be heard. Shkeſpare. 
Ha/rcuwav..ſ. [hatches and way.] The way 
over or through the hatches. | 
To HATE. v. a. ¶ Paxian, Saxon. ] To deteſt ; 
to abhor; to abominate; to regard with the paſ- 
nion contrary to love. | 
You are, I think, aſſur'd I love you not. 
— Your majeſty hath no juſt cauſe to hate me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Do all men Kill the thing they do not love ? 
— Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 
Every offence is not a hate at firſt. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe old inhabitants of thy holy land thou Hate, 
for doing moſt odious works.  #'ſd xii. 4. 
But whatſoever our jarring fortunes prove, 
Though our lords hate, methinks we two may love. 
Dryd-n. 
Har E. u. /. [ Pate, Saxon. ] Malignity ; deteſta- 
tion; the contrary to love. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Tour favours nor your hate. Shak:ſpeare. 
Hate to Mezentitus, arm'd five hundred more. Dr. 
| Nauſica teaches that the afflicted -are not always 
tde objects of divine hate. Broeme's Notes on the Od. 
Hr ETV L. adj. ¶ bate and full.] Dong! 
1. That which cauſes abhorrence ; odious abo- 
minable; deteſtable. | | 
My name's Macbeth. 
The devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More vatefylto mine ear, 
There is no vice mere hateful! to God and man 
than ingratitude. | Peacham, 
What owe I to his commands 
Who hates me, and hath hither thraſt me down, 
To fit in hbatefut office here confin'd, 
Inhabitant of heav'n, and heav'nly born? Milton. 
ES I hear the tread 
Of bateful ſteps: I muſt be viewleſs now. Milton. 
But Umbriel, hatefu! gnome ! forbears not ſo; 
He breaks the vial whence the ſorrows flow. Pope. 
2. That which feels abhortence ; abhorrent ; 
deteſting; malignant; malevolent. 
| Palamon, compell'd 
No more to try the fortune of the field; 
And, worſe than death, to view with hareful-eyes 
His rival's conqueſt. . Dryden. 
Ha'rrruLLy. adv. ¶ from hateful.] | 
1. Odiouſly; abominably. Ss 
2. Malignantly ; maliciouſly. 
All their hearts ſtood hatefully appaid 
Long ſince. 8 
They ſhall' deal with thee batefully, take away 
all thy labour, and leaye thee naked and bare. 
| Tcl. XXili. 29. 
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Shakeſpeare. 


HAV 


| FAC FYRO n. J. [from hate] Odiouſ- 
neſs, 

HT ER. n. . [from He.] One that hates; an 
abhorrer; a deteſter. 

1 of her underſtood of that moſt noble conſtancy, 
which whoſoever loves not, ſhews himſelf to be a 
hater of virtue, and unworthy to live in the ſociety 
of mankind. Sidney. 

Whilſt he ſtood up and ſpoke, | 

He was my maſter, and I wore my life 

To ſpend upon his h ers, Shak:ſpear e. 
An enemy to God, and a hater of all good. 

Brown. 

They never wanted ſo much knowledge as to 
inform and convince them of the unlawfulneſs of 
a man's being a murderer, an Huter of God, and a 
covenant- breaker. Scuth.. 

Ha'TrED. . J. [from bate.] Hate; ill- ill; 
malignity; malevolence ; diſlike; abhorrence ; |. 
ceteſtation ; abomination ; the paſſion contrary to 
love. | 
Hatred is the thought of the pain which any thing | 


preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us. Locke. 
I wiſh I had a cauſe to ſeek him there, 
To oppoſe his hatred fully. Shakeſpeare, 


Heotred is the paſſion of defiance, and there is 
a kind of averſation and hoſtility included in its 
very eſſence ; but then, if there could have been 
Mutred in the world when there was ſcarce any 
thing odious, it would have ated within the com- 
paſs of its proper object. South, 
Hatred; are often begotten from flight and al- 
moſt innocent occaſions, and quarrels propagated 
in the world. Locke. 
Retain no malice nor hatr:d againſt any: be 
ready to do tliem all the kindneſs you are able. 
Wake. 
She is a Preſbyterian of the moſt rank and vi- 
rulent kind, and conſequently has an inyeterate 
hatred to the church. Swift. 
Hatred has in it the guilt of murder, and luſt 
the guilt of adultery. Sher lock. 
To HTT ER. Y. a. [Perhaps corrupted from 
batter. | To haraſs; to weary ; to wear out with 
fatigue. 
He's hatter'd out with penance. Dryden. 
Ha'TTER. a. ſ. from H.] A maker of hats, 
A hatt:r ſells a dozen of hats for five ſhillings a- 


piece. Swift. 
Ha'TTOCK. n. h. [attock, Erſe.] A ſhock of 
corn. Dis. 


Hav'sERK. . /. [hauberg, old French. ] A coat 
of mail; a breaſt plate. 

Him on the hauberk ſtruck the princeſs ſore, 
That quite diſparted all the linked frame, 


And pierced to the ſkin. Fairy Queen. 


LN 
wound ; 

The mighty maces with ſuch baſte deſcend, 
They break the bones, and make the ſolid armour 
| bend. Dryden. 

To Have. v. a. in the preſent I have, thou 5, 
he hath; we, ye, they have; pret. and part;. paſſ. 
| had. ¶ baban, Gothick ; pabban, Sixon';, Lebben, 
Dutch; avoir, French; avere, Ital.] 

1. Not to be without. N 

I have brought him before you, that after exa- 
mination had 1 might have ſomething to write. 

g | Als, xxv. 26. 
2. To carry; to wear. | 

Upon the maſt they ſaw a young man, who 
ſat as on horſeback, having nothing upen him. 


Sidney. 
I have no Levite to my prieſt; Faudges.. 
4. To poſſeſs. 

He that gathered much h nothing over, and 
he that gathered little had no lack. Exod. xvi: 18. 
5. To obtain; te enjoy; to poſſeſs. 

Nou, O Father, glorify me with thine own 

ſelf, with the glory which 1 bad with thee before 

the world was. Jo. xvii. 5. 
6. To take; to receive. 

A ſecret happineſs, in Pretonius, is called curi- 

felicitas, and which I ſuppoſe he had from the 


z 


F 


i 
| 3. To make uſe of. 


ofa 
Fer audere of Horace, 


Hauberks and helms are hew'd with many a 


þ 
} 


pe 


"aſt took an incredible pleaſure in itz 


- 


HAV 


7. To be in any ſtate; to be attended with or 
united to as accident or concomitant. 

ane I aced of madmen, that ye have brought 
this fellow ? 1 Sam. XXi. 15. 

8. To put; to take. 

That done, go and cart it, and have it away. 

Tuſſer.. 
9. To procure : to find. 
I would hav- any one name to me that tongue, 


| that one can ſpeak. as he ſhould do, by the rules of 


grammar. Ke. 
10. Not to neglect; not to omit. 
I cannot ſpeak ; if my heart be not ready to 
burſt ! Well, ſweet Jack, have a care of thyſelf. 
Shakeſpear:'s Henry IV. 
Your plea is good; but (till I ſay beware: 
Laws are explain'd by men; ſo have a care. 


Pope. 

11. To hold; to regard. 

Of the maid ſervants ſhall I be had in honour. 

2 Sauuel. 

The proud have had me greatly in derifion. I/. 

12. Lo maintain; to hold opinion. 

Sometimes they will have them to be natural 
heat, whereas ſome of them are crude and cold; 
and ſometimes they will 5.:ve them td be the qua- 
lities of the tangible parts, whereas they are things 


by themſelves. Bacen, 
13. To contain. | | 
You have of theſe pedlars that have more in en 
than you'd think, ſiſter. Shakeſpeare. 


I will never truſt a man again for keeping his- 
ſword clean; nor believe he can huve every thing 


in him, by wearing his apparel neatly. Shak:;ſp. 
14. To require; to claim, FT 
What would theſe madmen have * 


Firſt they would bribe us without pence, 
Deceive us without common ſenſe, 
And without pow r enſlave. Dryd.m 
Ic. To be a huſband or wife to another. 
If I had been married to him, for all he was in 
woman's apparel, I would nut have bad hirn. 
Shakeſpeare. 
16, To be engaged, as in a taſk or employment. 
If we maintain things that are effabliſhed, we 
bave to ſtrive with a number of heavy prejudices, 
deeply rooted in the hearts of men. Hooker 
The Spaniards. captain never hath to mèddle 
with his ſoldiers pay. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Of the evils which hindered the peace and good 
ordering of that land, the inconvenience of the 
laws was the firſt which you hadin hand. 
| Spenſer on Treland. 
Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, 
their nobles, their merchants, and their MEPs. 
acon. 


17. Po with ;: to defire : in a lax ſenſe. 
I had rather be a door-Keeper in the houſe of 
my God, than to dwell in the tents of cs 
| fo 
I wall have no man diſcouraged with that kind: 
of life or ſeriesof- actions, in which the choice of 
others, or his own neceſſities, may have engaged 
him. h Addi ſon. 
18. Fo buy. 1 
If theſe trifles were rated only by art and art 
falneſs, we ſhould have them much cheaper. 
Collier. 
19. It is moſf᷑ uſed in Engliſh, as in other Eu- 
ropean languages, as an auxiliary verb to make 
the tenſes; have, haſt,. and bath or has, the preter- 
rfect; and had and. hadſi the preterpluperfect. 
If there had been words enow between them to 
bave expreſſed provocation, they had gone together 
by the ears. Cong e ve. 
J have heard one of the greateft geniuſes this 
age has produced, who bad been trained up in all 
the polite ſtudies of antiquity, aſſure me, upen 
his being obliged to ſearch into records, that he at 
Addilen, 
I have not here conſidered cuſtom as it makes- 
things eaſy, but as it renders them delightful ; and 
though others have made the ſame reflections, it is 


.poſlible they may not have drawn thoſe uſes from 
It. 


Addiſon. 
thas - 


Dryden. | 


* 


H A V 


To make a man able to teach his horſe to hay 
and turn quick, and to feſt on his Painches, is of 
uſe to a gentleman both in peace and war. Locke 

2. The rear; the hind part. 
' Thou art a Summer bird, 

Which ever in the haurch of Winter ſings, 
The lifting up of day. Shak ſprees 

To HAUNT. v. a. ſhaittr, French. 


— 


1. To frequent; to be much about any place ar 


1 


our threstninge, our mildneſs, our bw 514 {;, gur 
ove, and our hatred. | Dryd.:. 
HAYUGHTY. adj. C hantoine, French. 
1. Proud; lofty; inſolent; arrogant ; 
temptuous. | 
His wife, being a woman of a havp/ty and im- 
periovs nature, and of u wit ſuperior to his, quickly 
reſented the diſreſpect the received fromm him. 
Clarendon. 


HAV 


- That »tmiirable precept which Pythagoras is ſaid 
| o hav. given to his diſciples, and which that phi— 
lotopher muſt have Yrawn from the obſervition 1 
Þavrentarged upon. | lililiſen. 

he gods hve placed lihour before virtue. 

- 14d. 75 [7 ls 
This obſcrvation we have made on man. Addif. 
Evil ſpirits 62vs contracted in the body habits 


_—_ 
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of luſt and ſenſuality, malice and revenge. Aci 


Theſe torments have already takenrout in them, 


Z Aldi[on. 
hes ſhewn how every par- 


That excellent author 


ticular cuſtom and habit of virtue will, in its own. 


nature, produce the heaven, or a ſtate of happi- 
neſs, in him who ſhall hereafter practiſe it. | 


—_— 
Ad fijen. 


20. Huy of, or wich, is an expreſſion denot- 
ing reſolution to make ſome attempt. They ſeem 
to be imperative expreſſions; {ive this at yor; tt 
tis reich vas, or take this; bave with you; take this 
<eith yr but this will not explain hav a7 it, or 


rr lim, which mutt be confidered as more |. 


elliptical : as, ue will b. ea trial af n, or at him. 
He that will c:per with me for a thouſand 
marks, let him lend me the money, and urs wn 
him. | $h, * are. 
can bear my part; "tis my occupation? hve 
a: it with vou. SH pc. 
I never was out at a mad frolick, though this 
is the maddeſt I ever: undertook : have with you, 
lady mine: I take you at your word. Dryden. 
HA'VEN. . ſ. [hoaven, Dutch; hate, Fr.) 
x. A port ; a harbour; a ſtation for ſhips. 
Love was threatened and promiſed to him, and 
his couſin, as both the tempeſt and hires of their 
beit years. | Sedus y. 
| Order for ſea 1< given: 
They have put forth the Ve. 
Atter an hour and an half ſailing, we entered 
znto a good baver, being the port of a fair city. 
| Þaon, 

The queen beheld, as ſoon as day appear'd, 
The navy under ſail, the hawv-r clear'd. Denham. 

We may be ſhipwreck'd by her breath: 
Love favour'd once with that ſweet gale, 
Doubles his kaſte, and fills his ſail, 

Jill he arrive, where ſhe mult prove 
The haven, or the rock of love. 

2. A ſhelter ; an aſylum. 

All places, chat the eye of Heaven viſits, 

Are to a wiſe man ports and happy hut ns. 

Sho% ſpeore. 

HavExER. u. | from haven. ] An overicer of 
a port. 

Theſe earls and dukes appointed tiiew ſpecial 
oſſicers, as receiver, hene, and cuſtomer. Cure. 

HV ER. . /. | trom hav. | Potteffor; holder. 

Valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 

Mott dignifies the bawer., | Shak: are. 

HA vERK is 2 cormmon word in the northern 

counties for oats ; as, hover bread for oaten bread: 
perhaps properly av, from avera, Latin. 

When vou would anneal, take a blue. ſtone, 
fuch as they make haver or oat cakes upon, and 
lay it upon the croſs bars of iron. Peachon. 

Hava. adj. hot, French. ] | 

1. Haughty ; infolent ; proud; conteraptuous ; 
arrogant. Obſolete. 

The proud inſulting queen, 

With Clifford and the by/; Norrhumberiand, | 
Have wrought the eaſy melting king like wax, 
| Shakeſpeare. 

No lord of thine, thou hne inſulting man; 
Nor no man's lord. Shakeſpeare. 
2. High; proudly; magnanimous. 

His courage ht, 
Defir'd of foreign focmen to be known, 
Aud far abroad for ſtrange adventures fought. : 
Sperſer. 
Ha\vcuTtILY. adv. [from baughty.] Proudly; 
arrogaitly ; contemptuouſly, 

Her heav'nly form too haugbrily ſhe priz'd ; 

His perſon hated, and his gifts deſpis'd. Dryd. 

HavcunTINESS. u. /. from hang bey.] Pride; 
arrogance: the quality of being haughty. 


Had 4. 


— 


8 bakejpe ne. 


T ſhall ſing of battles, blood, and rage, 
And hr bty fouls, that mov'd with mutual hate, 
In fighting fields purſu'd and ſound their fate. 
Dryd-. 

2. Proudly great. = : 

Our vanquiſh'd wills that pleaſing force obey : 
Her goodneſs takes our liberty away | 
And gp te Britain yields to arbitrary ſway. Prior. 

3. Bold adventurous ; of high hazard. Obſolcte, 

Who now ſhall give me words and found 
Equal unto this buughty enterprize ? 

Or who ſhall lend me wings, with which from 

ground 
My lowly verſe may loftily ariſe ? 
HavixG. u. f. | from H. 
1. Poſſeſſion; eftite ; fortune. 
My Haine is not much; 

I' make diviſion of my preſent with your: 

Hold, there's half wv cotter. Shakeſpeare. 

2. The att or ſtate of poſſetling. 

Of the one fide was alledged che having a pic- 
ture, which the other wanted ; of the other fide, 
the firſt ſtriking the ſhield. Stdncy. 

Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
Where none will ſweat but for promotion; 

And having that, do choak their ſervice up, 
Even with the having. Shake fp. As you like it. 

3. Behaviour; regularity. This is ſtill retained 
in the Scottiſh: dialect. It may poffloly be the 
meaning here. 

The gentleman is of no haviny: he kept com- 
pany with the wild prince and Poinz : he is of too 
higha region; he knows too much. Shotejprare. 

HVIOUx. . ſ. | for behaviour. Conduct man- 
ners. Not uſed. © 5 5 3 
Their ill hawinww garres men miſſay 

Both of their doctrines and their fay. 

To HAL. v. a. | hier, French, to draw. | To 
pull; to draw; to drag by violence. A word 
which, applied to things, implies violence ; and, 
to perſons, awkwardnets or rudenefs. This word 
is liberally exemplitied in He; etymology is re- 
garded in hi, and pronounciation in bal. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of the noble thoughts, 

Is. in baſe durance and contagious priſon, 

Had thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shak-ſp. 
The youth with fengs and rhunes, 

Some dance, ſome /h-/ the rope. Denbam. 
Some the wheels prep: ie, 3 

And faſten to the horſes feet; the reft 

With cables Heu, along tht unwieldy beaſt. Dryden. 

In his grandeur he naturall; chutes to ha! up 

others after him whoſe accompliſhments muſt re- 

ſemble his own. Swrft. 

Tlüther they bent, and ud their ſhips to 

land; ; 

The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand. Pope. 

Romp loving miſs 

Is Hun about in gallantry robuſt. Thomſon. 

HauL. . J. | from the verb.] Pull; violence 

in dragging. 

The leap, the flap, the har. Thomſon. 
Haun. „ {. [or hw, or halm; Pe alm, Saxon; 
haim, Dutch and Danith. | Straw. 

In champion countrie a pleaſure they take 


Fai * Queen. 


To mow up their houne for to brew and to bake : 


Che h.ume js the ſtraw of the wheat or the rie, 
Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. 
Tufſer. 
Having ſtripped off the h or binds from the 
poles, as you pick the hops ſtack them up. Mort, 
Havuxcu. u. /. ¶ bun t, Dutch; hanche, French; 
anca, Italian. 
i. The thigh ; the hind hip. 
Hail, groom ! didſt thou not ſee a bleeding hind, 
Whoſe right haunch eartt my ſtedfaſt arrow ftrake ? 


Spenſer. 


By the head we make known our ſupplications, 


Your fates, your furies, and your hauned town. 


8 3 10 N 


A man who for his hoſpitality is fo much bun 

. . N 

that no news ſtir but comes to his cus. Sicke 
Now we being brought Known unto her, aft; 
once we were acyuainted, and acquainted we wer 


ſooner than ourſelves expected, the continually al. 


moſt haunted us. 
I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 
Becauſe ſome tell me that thou art a King, Sha; 
She t!1s dangerous foreſt haunts, : 
And in' ſad accents utters her complaints. Mn, 

Earth now 

Secur*d like to heav'n, a ſeat where gods might; 
dwell, | 7 
Or wander with delight, and love to Luunt 


Sid ). 


Herſacred ſhudes. . Male, 
Celeſtial Venus bounts Tdalta's groves; 
jana Cynthus, Ceres iIvbla-loves. 0s 
D Cynthus, Ceres Hyblalove Dior, 


2. It is uſed frequently in an ill ſenſe of on 


that comes unwelcoune. 


You wrong me, fir, thus {till to Hunt my houſe; 


I teld you, fir, my daughter is diſpoſed of. 


Slalej prante. 
Oh, could I ſee my country ſeat ! 
There leaning near a genfle brook, 
Sleep, or peruſe fome anc.ent book; 
Aud there in Wers oblivion Yrown 
Thoſe cares that ham! the court and town. Swift, 
z. It is eminently uſed of apparitious or ſpectres 
that appear in a particular place, 
Foul ſpirits Y wnt my retting place, 
And ghaſtly viſions break my tleep by night. 
| Fan fav. 
All theſe the woes of Oedipus have known, 


Pe, 
To HauNT.'v. 2. To be much about; to ap- 
pear frequently. | 
I've charged thee not to haunt about my doors: 
In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, 
My daughter's not for thee. Shateſp. Othzll, 
Where they moit breed and haunt, I have ob- 
ſerv d ö 
The air is delicate. Shakeſpeare's Mace nb. 
HauxT. #./. { from the verb.] 
1. Place in winch one 1s frequently found. 
Wie ſet toils, nets, gins, ſnares and traps, for 
beaſts and birds in their own haunts and walks. 
: L' Eftrangt. 
To me pertains not, the replies, 
To know or care where Cupid flies; 
What are his hauxts, or which lus way, 
Where he would dwell, or whither ſtray. Prir, 
A ſcene whore, if a god ſhould caſt his fight, 
A god might gaze and wonder with delight! 
{oy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n; he ſtay'd 
Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunts ſurvey'd. Pope 
2. Habit of being in a certain place. 
The havnt you have got about the courts will one 
day or another bring your family to beggary. 
| Arbuthn't. 
Hau NT FR. . g. [from bunt. ] Frequenter ; 
one that 1s often found in any place. 
The ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, 
of whom the vulgar ſort, ſuch as were havrters ot 


theatres, took pleaſure in the conceit of Ariſtopha- 


nes, FM otton on Education 
O yoddefs, hunter of the woodland green, 
Queen of the nether ſkies ! ; 
Hwuvock. mn f. [bafeg, Welſh, devaſtation.] 
Waſte; wide and general devaſtation; mercileis 
deſtruction. 
Having been never uſed to have any thing of 
their own, they make no ſpare of any thing, hut 


havock and contuſion of all they met with. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 


ry den. 


Saul made haveck of the church. Al, mW. 
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Cry hawock, kings. 


their hands, whom they term Gog and Magog. 


H A 


Ye yods ! what havock does ambition make 
Among your works ! Addiſon's Cato. 

The Rabbins, to expreſs the great havact which 
has been made of the Jews, tell us, that there 
were ſuch torrents of holy blood ſhed, as carried 
rocks of a hundred yards in circumference above 
three miles into the ſea. | Addiſon. 

If it had either air or fuel, it muſt make a great- 
er h2yock than any hiſtory mentions. Cheyne. 

Halyock. inte j. [from the noun. ] A word of 
encouragement. to ſlaughter, 

Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 
Shakeſpeare. 

'Ate by his fide, 5 85 | 
Cries hawock / and lets looſe the dogs of war. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To HA“ VO ER. v. a. [from the noun. | To waſte; 
to deſtroy ; to lay waſte. 

Whatſoever they leave, the ſoldier ſpoileth and 
have Et ſo that, between both, nothing is left. 

| Spenſer, 

See with what heat theſe dogs of hell advance, 
To waſte and havack yonder world, which 1 
So fair and good created. Milton. 

H Ov. nf. [haut and bois, ] A wind inſtru- 
went. 

I told John of Gaunt he beat his own name; 
for vou might have truſſed him and all his apparel 
into an eel- Kin: the caſe of a treble hauthoy was a 
manſion for him. Shakeſpeare. 

Now give the hautboy; breath; he comes, he 

| comes. Dryden. 

Ha'vTBovy Strawberry. See STRAWBERRY., 

Haw. u. f. [ Paz, Saxon. | | 

1. The berry and ſeed of the hawthorn. 

The ſeed of the bramble with kernel and Haro. 

| Tuſſer. 

Store of haws and hips portend cold Winters. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns 
and his brambles did not bring forth raiſins, rather 
than haws and blackberries. L' Eftrange. 

2. An excreſcence in the eye. 

3. [Paza, Saxon; haw, a garden, Daniſh.] A 
ſmall piece of ground adjoining to an houſe. In 
Scotland they call it haugh, | 

Upon the haz at Plymouth is cut out in the 
gwund the portraiture of two men, with clubs in 


a Carew. 

7 Haw. „. z. | Perhaps corrupted from hawk or 
h::4.] To ſpeak flowly with frequent intermiſfion 
and hefitation, 

'Tis a great way; but yet, after a little hum- 
ming and hawimg upon't, he agreed to undertake 
the job. L' Eftrange. 

Hawk. u. ſ. ¶ becbeg, Wellh ; Papoc, Saxon; 
accipiter, Latin. | : 

1. A bird of prey, uſed much anciently in ſport 
to catch other birds. 

Do'ftthou love hawking ? Thou haſt hawks will 

102r e a 
Above the morning lark. Shakeſpeare. 
It can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to 
draw a fair picture, than to cut his hawks meat. 
Peachum. 
Whence borne on liquid wing 
The founding culver ſhoots ; or where the hawk, 
High in the beetling cliffs, his airy builds. 
| Thomſon. 

2. [Lech, Welſh.] An effort to force phlegm 
up the throat. | 

To Hawk. v. n. [from hawk.] 

1. To fly hawks at fowls ; to catch birds by 
means of hawks. : 

h Ride unto St. Alban's, . 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. 
SI: 8 Shakeſprore. 
One followed ſtudy and knowledge, and another 
bawking and hunting. | Locke, 

He that 5.:zk at larks and ſparrows has no leſs 
ſport, though a much lefs contiderable quarry, 
than he that flies at nobler game. Locke. 

Afalc'ner Henry is, when Emma hates; 
With her of tarſels and of lures he talks, Prisr. 

2. To fly at; to attack on the wing. 


HAY 


A faulcon tow'ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl hawtk'd at and kill d. 
| - Shakeſpeare. 
Whether upward to the moon they go, 
Or dream the Winter out in caves below, 
Or hawk at flies elſewhere, concern us not to know. 
| Dryden. 
3. ¶ Hoch, Welth.] To force up phlegm with a 
noiſe. 
Come, fit, ſit, and a ſong.—Shall we clap into't 


roundly, without hawt'ng or ſpitting, or ſaying 


we are hoarſe, which are the only prologues to a 
bad voice ? Shakeſpeare. 
She complained of a ftinking tough phlegm 
which ſhe hazwked up in the mornings. Wiſem. 
Blood, caſt out of the throat or windpipe, is 
ſpit out with a hawwk;ag or ſmall cough ; that out 
of the gums is ſpit out without haw4:-2, coughing, 
or vomiting. | Har vey. 
4. To ſell by proclaiming it in the ſtreets. From 
hock, German, a ſaleſman. | | 
His works were hawt'd in every ſtreet ; . 
But ſeldom roſe above a ſheet. Swift. 
Ha/wrtn. adj. [from hawk.] Formed like a 
hawk's bill. . 

Flat noſes ſeem comely unto the Moor, an a- 
quiline or hawk:d one unto the Perſian, a large 
and prominent noſe unto the Roman. 

Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

H wK ER. . /. [from hock, German.] One 
who ſells his wares by proclaiming them in the 
ſtreet. 

I ſaw my labours, which had coſt me ſo much 
thought hawled about by common hawkers, which 
I once intended for the conſideration of the greateſt 
perſon. Swift. 

To grace this honour'd day, the queen pro- 

| claims, 

By herald hewkers, high heroick games: 
She ſummons all her ſons ; an endleſs band 
Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. 


| Pope. 
Ha"wKxwreD. u. /. A plant. 
Oxtoague is a ſpecies of this plant. Miller. 
H wskss, u. |. {ot a ſhip. ] Two round holes 
under the ſhip's head or beak, through which the 
cables paſs when ſhe is at anchor. Harris. 
Ha'w THORN. 7. ſ. [ Pæz donn, Saxon. ] A ſpe- 
cies of medlar ; the thorn that bears haws; the 
white thorn. 3 
The uſe to which it is applied in England is to 
make hedges; there are two or three varieties of 
it about London ; but that ſort which produces 
the ſmalleſt leaves is preferable, becauſe its bran- 
ches always grow cloſe together. Miller, 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes 
our young plants with carving Roſalind on their 
barks ; hangs odes upon hawwthorns, and elegies on 
brambles, Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


The boughs of woodbine or of hawthorn held. 
| ; Dryden. 
Now hawtherns bloſſom, now the daiſies oy 
| 1 ope. 
The hawthorn whitens. N f Thomſon. 
HawrTnokw FLY. . ſ. An inſet. 
The hawthorn fly is all black, and not big. Mall. 
HAY. . /. Piez, Piz, Saxon; hey, .Dutch.] 
Graſs dried to fodder cattle in Winter. 
Make hay while the ſun ſhines. Camd. Remains. 
Make poor men's cattle break. their necks ; 
Set fire on barns and hay ſtacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them, with their tears. 


= 


We have heats of dungs, and of hays and herbs 


laid up moiſt. | Bacon. 
Or if the earlier ſeaſon lead FE 
To the tann'd hay cock in the mead. Milton. 


Bring them for food ſweet boughs and ofiers cut, 
Nor all the Winter long thy hay rick ſhut. 
; May's Virgil. 
Some turners turn long and ſlender ſprigs of 
ivory, as ſmall as an hay ſtalk. Maxon 
By ſome hay cock, or ſome ſhady thorn, 
IIe bids his beads both even ſong and morn. 


— 


Dryden. 
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Some in their hands, beſide the lance and ſhield, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


I loſe your company. 


HA 2 
The beſt manure for meadows is the bottom of 
hay mows and hay ſtacks. Mortimer. 
Hay and oats, in the management of a groom, 
will make ale. Swift. 
To dance the Hav. To dance in a ring: proba- 
bly from dancing round a hay cock. | 
I will play on the tabog to the worthies, _ 
And let them dance the hay. Shakeſpeart , 
This maids think on the hearth they ſee, - , 
When fires well nigh conſumed be, 
There dancing hays by two and three, : 
Juſt as your fancy caſt them. Drayten. 
The gum and gliſt' ning, which with art 
. And ſtudy'd method in each part 
Hangs down, | 
Looks juſt as if that day — 1 
Snails there had crawl'd the hay, SurkFog. 
Har. . . | from hn, French, a hedge:] A 
net which incloſes the haunt of an animal, ; 
Coneys are deſtroyed by Hy, curs, ſpaniels, or 
tumblers bred up for tliat purpoſe. Mortimer. 
Hr MAKER. u. |. | 
ployed in drying gratis for hay. 
As to the return of his health and vigour, were 
you here, you miglit enquire of his boymakers, 
2 Pope 10 Su ft. 
HAZ ARD. n. /. [hbazard, French ; aur, Spa- 
ruſh ; 5%, Runick, danger. ; | 
1. Chance; accident: fortuitous hap. 
I have ſet my life upon a caſt, 

And I will ſtand the hazard of the die. S . 
I will upon all hazards well believe. | 
Thou art my friend, that know'ſt my tongue ſe 

well. Shakeſprare. 
Where the mind does not perceive connection, 
there men's opinions are not the product of judg- 
ment, but the effects of chance and hazard, of & 


without direction. 
2. Danger; chance of danger. | 
We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the 
Father of all mercy, eternal thanks, for that he 


hath delivered his law unto the world; a law 


wherein ſo many things are laid open, as a light 
which otherwiſe would have been buried in 
darkneſs, not without the hazard, or rather not 
with the hazard, but with the certain loſs of thou- 
ſands of ſouls, moſt undoubtedly naw ſaved. 
Hook-r, 
The hazard I have run to ſee you here, 
inform you that I love not at a common rate. - 


Men are led on from one ſtage of life to another 


3- A game at dice. | 


many hands together, and drew a huge heap of 
gold. | Sift. 
To Ha/zarn. v. a. [hazarder, Fr.] To expoſe 
to chance ; to.put into danger. 4 

that opinion, 5azard greatly their own eſtates, and 
ſo weaken that part which their places now glve. 


rs 


himſelf againſt a man of private condition. 
Hayward. 
hazard your own ſhare. Shertxkh, 
To HAZARD. v. u. | 
1. To try the chance. 2 
I pray you tarry; pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard; for in chuſing —_— . 


[pearte 
2. To adventure ; to run the danger. 
She from her fellow-provinces would go, 
Rather than hazard to have you her foe. Faller. 
Hz ARDABL E. adj. from hazard. ] Venturous; 


liable to chance. 


An hazardubl: determination it is, unto fluctu- 


ating and indifferent effects, to aflix a poſitive 


'bry and make.] One em- 


mind floating at all adventures, without choice and 
Locke. : 


ſhould | 


The duke playing at bazard, held in a grear 


It was not in his power to adventure upon his 
own fortune, or bearing a publick charge to hazard 


D yden. N 


in a condition of the utmoſt hazard, and yet witnh- 
out the leaſt apprehenſion of their danger. Rogers. - 


They might, by perſiſting in the extremity of - 


By dealing indifferently mercies to all, you may - 


— 


* 


type or period. recun. 

Hz RRR. n. /. [from hazard.) He who ha- 
zards. CE TE 323. 

Vo, I. No 21. 5 K HEAD 
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Sometimes hath Henry Bolingdroke made 30 
againſt my power. Shakeſpear;, 


— 
= 
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H E A 


r. The part of the animal that contains the 
brain or the organ of ſenſation or thought. | 


HE A 


Hz Ax DRY. .. [from hazards] Temerity 
precipitation; raſh adventurouſaeſs.. Obſolete. 
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HFaſty wrath and heedleſs bazardry, Vein healing verven, and head purging dill. Two valiant gentlemen making bead aging 
Do breed repentance late, and laſting infamy. 55 i Pfenſer. them, ſeconded by half a dozen more, made forty 
| Spenſer. | Over bead up- grew run away. Ralcigh, 


Sin having depraved his judgment, and got poſ- 
ſeſſion of his will, there is no other principle left 
him naturally, by which he can make bad againg 
Seth, 


Inſuperable height of loftieſt ſhade. Milton. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. Dryden. 

I could ſtill have offers, that ſome who held | it, 
| Dryden. | their heads higher, would be glad to accept. Swwife. 12. Spcntaneous reſolution. | 

Hz arDOUSLY, adv. [from hazardeus.] With | 2. Perſons as expoſed to any danger or penalty.“ The bordering wars in this kindom were made 
danger or chance. What he gets more of her than ſharp words, | altogether by voluntaries, upon their own bead, 
let it lie on my head, Shak:ſpeare. | without any part or commiſſion from the ſtate, 


- 


LI 


H&a'zarDous, adi. [bazardwnyFr. from hd. 
Dangerous; expoſed to chance. 

Grant that our hazardous a prove vain, 
We fcel the worſt, ſecur'd from greater pain. 


Hazs. », ſ. ¶ The etymology unknown. ] Fog; 8 
miſt. ; Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling Davies, 

To HA E. v. n. To be foggy or miſty. The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 13. State of deer's horns, by which his age is 

To Haze. v. a. To fright one. Ainſworth. My head ? ill fare our anceſtor impure. Milton.j} known. 

HA'ZEL. . ſ. [ Pærel, Saxon; corylus, Lat.]| 3. HxAD and Ears. The whole perſon. It was a buck of the firſt head. Shak:fpeare, 
Nut tree. | In jingling rhimes well fortified and ſtrong, The buck is called the fifth year a buck of the | 

The nuts grow in clufters, and are cloſely join- | He fights intrench'd o'er head and cars in ſong. firſt head. | S baten Wax 
ed together at the bottom, each being covered with | | Granville} 14. Individual. It is uſed in numbers or com. FX 
an outward huſk or cup, which opens at the top, 4. Denomination of any animals. | putation. | = 
and when the fruit is ripe it falls out. The ſpe- When Innocent defired the marquis of Carpio If there be ſix millions of people, then there is = 
cies are hazelnut, cobnut, and filbert. The red | to furniſh thirty thouſand bead of ſwine, he could | about four acres for every head. Gratz, 


15. The top of any thing bigger than the reſt, 
His ſpear's bead weighed ſix hundred ſhekels 
of iron. 1 San, 


not ſpare them ; but thirty thouſand lawyers he 
had at his ſervice. HE Addliſau. 

The tax upon paſturage was raiſed according to 
a certain rate per head upon cattle. Arbuthnot. 

Fy Chief; principal perſon; one to whom the 
reſt are ſubordinate; leader ; commander. 

For their commons, there is little danger from 
them, except it be-where they have great and po- 
tent heads. Bacon. 
Your head I him appoint; 

And by myſelf have ſworn, to him ſhall bow 
All knees in heav'n, and ſhall confeſs him lord. 
Ha'zEL. adj. [from the noun.] Light brown; | = Milion. 
| of the colour of hazzl. | The herds of the chief ſets of philoſophy, as 
. Chuſe a warm dry ſoil, that has a good depth of | Thales, Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, did conſent 
$ Kght have! mould, » Mortimer. | to this tradition. * Tillotſan. 16. The fore part of any thing, as of a ſhip. 
| Hazy. adj. from haze.] Dark; foggy.; miſty. | 6. Place of honour; the firit place. By gallies with brazen Beads the might tranſport 
3d Our cleareſt day here is miſty and hazy; we Notwithſtanding all the juſtices had taken their over Indus at once three hundred thoufand fol- 
ſee not far, and what we do ſee is in a bad light. | places upon the Bench, they made room for the | diers. | Ralugh 
Burnet's Theory. old knight at the h-ad of them. Adiliſon. 
Oft engender'd by the hazy North, 7. Place of command. | | 
. | Myri-s on myriads, inſect armies waft. Thomſon. An army of fourſcore thouſand troops, with the 
| Hz. pronoim. gen. him; plur. they ; gen. them. duke of Marlborough at the bead of them, could 
. DI, Dutch ; Pe, Saxon. It ſeems to have bor- do nothing. Addiſon on the War. 
4 rowed the plural from Sir, plural dar, dative | 8. Countenance ; preſence. 
Tipum. |] Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. 


and white filberts are moſtly eſteemed for their 
=. Miller. 
Kate, like the haz! twig, 
Is ftraight and flender ; and as brown in hue 
As haze! nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Her chariot is an empty þaxe! nut. Shak: ſpeare. 
Why fit we not beneath the grateful ſhade, 
Which hazel, intermix'd with elms, have made? 
: Dryden. 
There are ſome from the ſize of a hazelnut to 
that of a man's fiſt. | Woodward. 


h As high 
As his proud herd is rais'd towards the ſky, 
So low tow'rds hell his roots deſcend. Dienbum. 
Trees, which have large and ſpreading bead, 
would lie with their branches up in the water, 
| Wiedward, 
If the buds are made our food, they are called 
heads or tops; ſo heads of aſparagus or 8 
4, 
Head is an equivocal term; for it ſigniſies the 
head of a nail, or of a pin, as well as of an ani- 
mal. Watts, 


His gallies moor; 

Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their terns 1 wm 
p ry: 2. 
17. That which riſes on the top. 
Let it ſtand in a tub four or five days before it 
be put into the caſk, ſtirring it twice a-day, and 
beating down the head or yeaſt into it. Mortimr. 


1. The man that was named before. 
All the conſpirators, ſave only be, | 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar. SH. 
| If much you note /, 
You ſhut! offend u, and increaſe his paſſion 3 
Feed and regard Him not. | Shakeſpeare, 
I 2am weary of this moon; would be would 


When Adam wak'd, e on his fide 
Lezming half rais'd hung over her. Nitto. 
Thus talking, hand in hand along t2y-pals'd 
On to their bliſsful bow'rs. Midson. 


Nies firſt, him laſt, him midſt. Million. 
2. The man; the perſon. It ſometimes Kanes 

wuhout reference to any foregoing word. 
He is never poor | 

Theit little hath, but he that much deſires. Dante l. 
2. Man or male being. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
With Cain go wander through the ſhade of 
night, | 
And never ſhew thy hend by day or night. Shakeſf. 
Ere to-morrow's {un ſhall ſhew his head, Dryden. 
9. Underſtanding ; faculties of the mind : com 
monly in a ludicrous ſenſe; 


Oh, ſays Reynard, never trouble your hex, but 
leave that to me. 5 

Vork with all' the eaſe and ſpeed you can, | 
without breaking your Het, and being ſo very in- 
duſtrious in ſtarting ſcruples. Dryden. 

The lazy and inconſiderate took up their no- 
tions. by chance, without much beating their beads 
about them. | Locke. 

If a man ſhews that he has no religion, why” 
Bould we think: that he beats his bead, and trou- 


L' #ftrange. | a fine petticoat. 


18. The blade of an axe. 
A man fetcheth a ſtroke with an axe to cut 


down the tree, and the head ſlippeth from the 
helve. | 


Deut. xix. 5. 
19. Upper part of a bes. 3 
Iſrael bowed upon the bed's head, Gen. xlvii. 31» 


20. The brain. 


As eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 


| X Shakeſpeare. | The wenches laid their heads together. | 
Adam ſpoke; | | L*Fftranze. And turn their h-ad, to imitate the ſun. Pope. 

„ So cheer'd +: his fair ſpouſe, and ſhe was cheer'd. A fox and a goat went down a well to drink: 21. Drefs of the head. 

f | Midi. | the goat fell to hunting which way to get back; Ladies think they gain a point when they hare 


teazed their huſbands to buy them a laced had, or 


; : Swift. 
22. Principal topick of diſcourſe. 
Theſe herds are of a mixed order, and we pro- 


| poſe only ſuch as belong to the natural worlhl. 


Bur net's Theory. 
Iis our great intereft, and duty, to ſatisfy our- 


ſelves on this head, upon which our whole conduct 
depends. 

.. 23. Source of a ſtream. ; 
It is the glory of God to give; his very nature 


Ailertuny. 


* himſelf to examine the grounds of this or 
Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua's law | thit doctrine? Locte. delighteth in it: his mercies in the current, 
Is death to any he that utters them. When in ordinary diſcourſe we ſay a man has a | through which they would paſs, may be dried up, 
| Shaheſpeart's Romeo and Fulict: | ſine brad, we expreſs ourſelves metaphorically, | but at the heart they never fait: Hookers 
b ſtand to anſwer thee, or any the proudeſt [and ſpenk in rehition to his underſtanding; and] The current by Gaza is but a fmall ſtream, ri- 
of thy ſort. Sbabejſe mer when we ſay of a woman ſhe has a fine Bead, ſing between it and the Red ſea, whoſe head from 
Tros and his race the ſculptor ſhall employ, wenpeak only-in relation to her commode. - Gaza is little more than twenty Engliſh miles. 
; And +e the god who built the walls of Troy. Dr y.] Addiſon. : | Raliob's Hiſtory. 
| 4. Mele : ae, a be bear, a be goat; It is uſcd Wie lay our heads together, to. conſider what] Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain, 
| where the mae and female have not different de- | grievances - the nation had ſuffered- under king: Beneath a laurel ſhade, where mighty P 
ö nominations. George. | | * . Adidiſen. | Mounts up to woods above, and hides his bead 
The ge in birds have the faireſt feathers. Bacon, } 10. Face; front; fore part. | below: Drydin. 
5. In the two, laſt ſenſes be is rather a noun | The gathering crowd purſnes _ | 
than pronoun. The ravtthers turn bend, the fight renews.) Dryd:n. 
17, Reſiſtance ; hoſtile oppofition. | 
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24. Criſis; pitch. 3 
The indifpotition which has long hung upon 
mie, is at laſt grown to ſuch a head, that it muſt 
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HEAD. . {. peapod, Peape, Saxon: Hf, | | | m 
; Tizen made he had againſt his eacmies, | quickly make an end uf me, or of itfeif. Alien. 
i Ont J. 3 | And Hymncr few. Fairy Queen. þ 88 25. Pow@s 
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| Dutch ; >. vid od Englith, whence by contraoti- 
| | 

; 


Arrous the Indiaus in their quivers hide. 4 


HE A 


inion. | | 
Within ber . breaſt though calm, her breaſt 
though pure, 2 | 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rajs'd = 
Some troubled thoughts. Ns Milton. 
26. Body ; conflux. 
People under command chuſe to conſult, and 
aſter to march in order; and rebels, coutrariwiſe, 


run upon an bead together in confuſiohn. Hacan. 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, 3 
As ever offer'd foul play in a ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 


Far.in the marches here we heard you were, 
Making another head to fight again. Shakeſpeares 
| Let all this wicked crevv gather 

Their forces to one bead. Ben Jobſi. 
27. Power; armed force. 


My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd 
d. 


N Sheik ſpeare. 
At ſixteen years, | | 

When Tarquin made a ht for Rome, he ſought | 

Beyond the mark of others. Ihaukej peare. 

28. Liberty in running a horſe. | 

He gare hs a' le horſe the %%, 
And bounding forward ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the pauting fides uf his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head. : Shak-:ſpeare. 

29. Licence; freedom from reſtraint ; a meta- 
phor from hurtemanihip. _ 

God will not admit of the paſſionate man's apo- 
logy, that he has fo long given his unruly paſſions, 
tizzir bead, that he cannot now govern or controul 
them. ; South. 

30. It is very improperly applied to roots. 

How turneps hide their ſwelling heads below, 
And how the cloſing coleworts upwards grow. 

ay. 

31. Hr A and Shaulders. By force; violently. 

People that hit upon a thought that tickles 
them, will be {till bringing it in by head and fou. 
dent, over and over, in ſeveral companies. LEA. 

They bring in every figure of fpeech, b:ad and 
i oulllert by main force, in ſpite of nature and 
their ſubject. Felton. 

Ht av. adj. Chief; principal; as, the bead 
workman ; the bead inn. - 

The horfe made their eſcape to Wincheſter, 
the he: quarters. Clarendon. 

To Hr av. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. to lead; to influence; to direct; to govern. 

Abas, who ſeem'd our friend, is either fled, 

Or, what we fer, our enemies does head. Dryd, 

Nor is what has been ſaid of princes leſs true 
of all other governours, from him that beads an 
army to him that is malter of a family, or of one 
fingle ſervant. South, 

This lord had head: d his appointed bands, 

In firm allegiance to his King's commands. Prior. 

2. To behead; ta kill by taking away the head. 

If you bead and hang all that offend that way 
but for ten years together, you'll be glad to give 
out a commiſſion for more heads. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


3. To fit any thing with a head, or principal 


I ad with flints and feathers bloody dy d, 


Fairy Aa. 
Of cornel- wood a ſpear upright, 
Le. did with piercing itcel, and poliſh'd bright. | 
: Dryden, 
4. To lop trees. | 
You mult diſbranch them, leaving only the ſum- 
mit entire: it may be necetlary to {cad them too. 
1 Mortimer, 
: N n. ſ. {head and ach.] Pain in the 
ead, h 


5 From the cruel headach, 
Riches do not preſerve. Sidney 
Nothing more expoſes to headaths, colds, ca- 

tarrhs, and coughs, than keeping the head ee 
OCRe. 

In the headech he orders the opening of the vein 
of the forehead, TED Arbu bot. 

5 At ſome. dear. idle time, 

Not plagu'd with beadachs, or the want of rhyme. 
: | | Pepe, 


Cl 


— 4. Power 7 influence ; forge; ſtrength; do- 


| beadberds. 


| moſt beautiful headdreſs, whether it be a creſt, a. 


{ headers of the courſe they lie upon of the other fide. 
Moon 


| 


| And }eft his head!;/s body bleeding at the place. 


H E A 


1. A fillet for the head ; a topknot. 
The Lord will take away the bonmnets, ＋ he 
; arab, 


2. The band at each end of a hook. 
Hu'/aLBOROUGH. #. .. {head and borough.] A. 
conſtable ; a ſubordinate conſtable. 
Here lies John, Dod, a ſer vant of God, to whom 
mne is gone, 
Father or mother, ſiſter or brother, he never knew 
none; 
A bcadboraxgh and a conſtable, a man of fame, 
The firſt of his houſe, and laſt of his name. Cam, 
This none are able to break thorough, 
Until they're freed by B- of b;ragh. Hudibras. 
Hs“annkkss. u. ſ. {had and arge. 
I. The covering of a waman's head. 
There is not ſo variable a thing in nature as 2! 
ladies 4e.,irgf; ; I have known it riſe aud fall. 
Addiſon. 
If ere with airy horns I planted heads, 
Or diſcompos'd the head-ligjs of a prude. Pope. 
2. Any thing reſembling a headdrefs, and pro- 
minant on the hed. 
Among birds the males very often appear in a 


comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, 
erected like a kind uf pinnacle on the very top of 
the head. | an. 

HL aAbDbERR. #. ſ. {from baut.] 

1. One that heads nails or pins, ar the like. 

2 The firſt brick in the angle. 

If the Leader on one ſide of the wall is toothed. 
as much as the ſtretcher on the outſide, it would 
be a ſtronger toothing, and the joints of the d- 
crs of one fide would be in the middle of the | 


HE/ADGARGLE. . f. [head and garple.] A 
diſeaſe, I ſuppoſe, in cattle. | 
For the heagargle give powder of fenugreek. 
Hlortimer. 
He'arintss. . ſ. [from heady.] Hurry; 
raſhneſs; ſtubbornneſs; precipitation; obſtinacy. 
If any will raſhly blame ſuch his choice of old 
and unwonted words, him may I more juſtly 
blame and condemn, either of witleſs headineſs in 
juudging, or of headleſs hardineſs in condemning 


Spenſer. 

He'ADLAND, u. ſ. [head and land.] | 
I. Promontory ; Cape. 
An heroick play ought to be an imitation of an 
heroick poem, and conſequently love and valour 
ought to be the ſubject of it: both theſe Sir Wil- 
liam Davenet began to ſhadow ; but it was fo as 
diſcoverers draw their maps, with brad/ands and 
promontories. Dryden. 
2. Ground under hedges. 
Now down with the graſs upon beadband, about, 
That groweth in ſhadow ſo rank and ſo ttout. 

| | Tuller. 
He'avDrnss. adj. { from bead.] 
1. Without an head; beheaded. 
His ſhinuig belmet he gan ſoon unlace, 


Spenſer. 

Vere La man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I would remove theſe tedious ftumbliug blocks, 
Aud ſnivoth my way upon their +bcad/c/s necks. 
. Shaksjpeare, 

On the cold earth lies th' upregarded king, 

A heudl:js caucaſe, and a nameleſs thing. Denham. 

Prickly-ftubs, inſtead of trees, are found; 
Head/:/s the mot}, and hideous to behold. Dryden, 

2. Without a chief. 

They reſted not until they had; made the em- 
pire tiand hradkſs about ſeveuteen. years. Raleigh 

3- Obſtinate ; inconſiderate ; ignorant; want- 
ing intellects: perhaps for Herd. 

Him may I more juftly blame and condemn, 
either of witleſs headineſs in judging, or of head- 
% hardineſs in condemmug. Speeſcr. 

HA ULONG. adj. 

I. Steep.; precipitous. 

2. Raſh; thoughtleſs. 

3. Sudden; precipitate. 


IE A 


-It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, ich, 
many examples baving taught. them, never itopt 
his race, till it came to a Se gvertkrom. 


N "Sidney. 
HeE'anionc. adv. ¶ bead and log.] : 
1. With'the head foremoſt. It is oſten dorfx- 
ful whether this word beadjetive or adverb. + 
III look no more, 
Left thy brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topfle down Henellong. Son,. 
* while he ſteering vicw'd the ſtars, and 
ore 
His courſe from Africk to tlie Latian ſhore, 
Fell beadlong down. Dryden. 
Ileadiarg from thence the glawing-fury ſprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace ſpreads her wings. 
e Hie. 
2. Rachly; without thought; -precipitately. 4 
To give Ahab ſuch warning, as might infalli- 
bly have prevented his deſtruction, was efteemed 
by him evil; and to paſh lum on beadlong into it, 
becaufe he was fond of it, was accdunted good. 
Sa- ab 
Some aſk for envy d pow r, whick publick late 
Purſues and harrics Hedi to their fate; 
Dryden. 


Down go the titles. 

3. Haſtily ; without delay or reſpite. 

Unhappy affspring of my teeming womb | 
Dragg'd'beadlurg from thy cradle to thy tomb. 

Dr yden. 

4. It is very negligently uſed by Shakeſprare. 

Heace will I drag thee by the heels, 
Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave. Shak. 

HE Anmeurlp-sMuor. . ſ. fheath, wall, and 
ſhet.] This is when the ſutures of the tkull, ge- 
nerally the coronal, ride; that is, have their edges 
ſhot over one another; which is frequent in in- 
fants, and occafions convulſions and deaths. N 

H&'anePiEcr. » ſ. [head and piece.] * 

I. Armour for the head; helmet; morion. 

I pulled off my beadpizce, and hurably intreated 
her pardon, or knowledge why ſhe was —_ -q 

The word is givin ; with eager ſpeed they lace” 
The ſhining 4eadpieee, and the ſhield embraces. 5 

A reaſon for this fiction of the „ Cy- 
clops, was their wearing a headpiece, or martial 
vizor, that had but one fight, Bae 

This champion will not come into the field, be- 
fore his great blunderbuſs can be got ready, his 
old ruſty breaſtplate ſcoured, and his cracked head- 
piece mended. $4 

2. Underſtanding; force of mind. 
'Tis done by ſome ſeverats 

Of hendpiece extraordinary, lower meſes - 
Perchance are to this buſineſs purblimd. Sein. 

Eumenes had the deft beadfizce of all Alexan- 
der's captains. Pridcavs. 

Ht apQUARTERS. „. , | heat and quarters. } The 
place of general rendezvous, or lodgmen for ſol- 
diers. This is properiy two words. * 

Thoſe ſpirits, poſted upon the out-gnards, inr- 
mediately ſcour off to the brag *<bich is the 2z2d- 
guortit e, or office of inteltigeney, and there they 
make their report. Caller. 

HYz/absmy. . /. from brat] Dignity; au- 
thority; chief place. | r 

Has MAN. 7. f. ¶ head and man.} Bxecutionery 
one that cuts off heads. 52 

Rods broke on our aſſociates bleeding backs, 


And headfmen lab' ring till they blunt their ax? Dr. 


HE/avs TALL. . f. [heed and fall.] Part 
the bridle that covers the head. | 

His horſe, with a half=checked bit, and a bezd- 
/tall of ſheep's leather, which being reſtrained to 


keep him from ſtumbling, hath been oſten burſt 


and now repaired with knots. Shakeſpeare. 
HE'AnsSTONE. x. f. {head and fow.] The fir 
ar capital ſtone. ; ; | 
The itone, which the builders refuſed, is be- 
come the headfone. Pſalm exviii. 24 
Hx'as HR N. adj. | lead and ffrong.] Unre- 
ſtrained; violent; uygovernable ; reſolute to run 
nis OW way as a horſe whoſe head cannot be 
ueld in. Feat = IF ARSaER 


«K2 


An 


HE A 


An example, for head/irony and inconſiderate 
Zeal, no leſs fearful than Achipotel for proud and 
irreligious wiſdom. Hoster. 
_ How now, my head/irong. where have you been 
gadding ? ; 
Where I have learnt me to repent the ſin 
Of diſobedient oppoſition. | 
Shakeſpeares Romeo and Juliet. 
But ſuch a head/rony potent fault it is, 
That it but mocks reproof. 
Shakeſpeare*s Twelfth Night. 
He ill aſpires to rule / 
Cittes of men or hcad/irong multitudes, 
Subject himſelf to anarchy within. A7l:on. 
There's uo oppoſing the torrent of a h-2d/trong 
multitude. LC Eftrange. 
Now let the headſrong boy my will controul : 
Virtue's no ſlave of man; no ſex confines the 
foul : 
I, for myſelf, th imperial ſeat will gain, 
And he ſhall wait my leiſure for his reign. Dr yd. 
. Your father's folly took a head?rong courſe ; 
But I'll rule yours, and teach you love by force. 
; Dryden, 
Can we forget how the mad Hheadſrong rout 
Defy'd their prince to arms, nor made account 
Of faith or duty, or allegiance ſworn? Philips. 
I'll try if yet I can reduce to reaſon 
This head/trong youth, and make him ſpurn at 
R Cato. Auaddiſen. 
You will be both judge and party: I am ſorry 
thou diſcovereſt ſo much of thy head/irong humour. 
Arbuthnot. 
head work and man. 
ervant over the reſt. 


. HEr/aDwoRKMAN. », /. 
The foreman, or chief 
Properly two words. | 
Can Wood be otherwiſe regarded than as the 
mechanick, the b-adzvoriman, to prepare furnace 
and ſtamps. Swift. 
HEAD. adj. | from Head. 
1. Raſh; precipitate ; haſty; violent; ungo- 
yernable ; hurried on with pation. 13 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet the cool and temp' rate wind of grace 
Oerblovs the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of heady murther, ſpoil and villainy. Shakeſpeare. 
I am adviſed what I ſay : 
Neither diſturb'd with the effect of wine, 
Nor, heady raſh, provok'd with raging ire ; 
Albeit my wrongs might make one wiſer mad. 
h Shakeſpeare. 
I'll forbear, 
And am fall'n out with my more heady will, 
To take the indifpos'd and ſickly fit 
For the ſound man. Shakeſpeare. 
75 Wives, the readieſt helps | 
To betray beady huſbands, rob the eaſy. B. Jonſon. 
Thoſe only are regarded who are true to their 
party; and all the talent required is to be hot, to 
be Heady, to be violent on one fide or other. Temp. 
Mea, naturally warm and heady, are tranſported 
©th the greateſt fluſh of good- nature. Adi;ſon. 
2. Apt to affect the head. | 
1 was entertained with a ſort of wine which 
was very heady, but otherwiſe ſeemed to be ſack. 
Boyle. 
Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 5 
Here's julep-dance, ptiſan of ſong and ſnow: 
Give you ſtrong ſenſe, the liquor is too heady ; 
You're come to farce, that's affes milk, already. 
| Dryden. 
Flow, Welſted ! flow, like thine inſpirer, beer; 
Heady, not ſtrong ; and foaming, though not full. 
Pope. 
3. Violent; impetuous. . 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current ſcow'ring faults ; 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat. Shakeſpeare. 
To HEAL. v. a. * Gothick ; Pælan, 
Saxon; beelen, Dutch. | 


1. To cure a perſon; to reſtore from hurt or 


fick neſs. 
1 will reſtore health, and hea/rhee of thy wounds. 
Jeremiab, xxx. 


Inner. 


bealih, is the faithful admonition of a friend. Bacon. 


wife. | 


HEA 


blithed by thoſe who themſelves often did the ſame 
miracles ? | . Addiſon. 

Phyſicians, by juſt obſervations, grow up to an 
honourable degree of {kill in the art of healing. 


2. To cure a wound or diſtemper. 
Thou haſt no tea/:ng medicines. Fer. XXX. 12. 
A fontanel had been made in the ſame leg, 
which he was forced to hea/ up, by reaſon of the 
pain. Fs Wiſeman. 
3. To perform the act of making a ſore to cica- 

trize, after it is cleanſed. - | 
After ſeparation of the eſchar, I deterged and 
hcal:d. Wiſeman. 
4. To reconcile : as, he healed all diſſenſions. 
To HEAL, v. n. To grow well. Uſed of wounds 
or ſores. | 
Thoſe wounds heal that men do give themſelves. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Abſceſſes will have a greater or leſs tendency 

to heal, as they are higher or lower in the body. 


Sharp. 

Hze'aLER. z. . [from heal.] One who cures or 
heals, 

I will not be an healer. {TAR Tſaiah. 

HYr/aL1NG. participial. adj. [from heal.] Mild; 


mollifying ; gentle; aſſuaſive : as he is of a heal- 
ing pacifick temper. h | 
HEALTH. z. /. [from Peel, Saxon.) 
1. Freedom from bodily pain or ſickneſs. 
Health is the faculty of performing all actions 
proper to a human body, in the moſt perfect man- 
Ny. 
Our father is in good health, he is yet 3 Gi 
| May be he is not well; 
Infirmity doth till neglect all office, 
Whereto our health is bound. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Welfare of mind; purity ; goodneſs ; prin- 
ciple of ſalvation. 
There is no health in us. Common Prayer. 
The beſt preſervative to Keep the mind in 


3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. 

My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me, 
and art ſo far from my health, and from the words 
of my complaint? Pſalms. 

4. Wiſh of happineſs uſed in drinking. 

Come, love and health to all ; 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table. 
8 5 Shakefpeare. 

He aſked leave to begin two hea/ths : the firſt 
was to the king's miſtreſs, and the fecond to his 
| Howel. 

For peace at home, and for the public wealth, 
I mean to crown a bowl to Cæſar's health, Dryden. 

HE'aLTHFUL. adj. | health and full. 

1. Free from ſickneſs. 

Adam knew no diſeaſe, ſo long as temperance 
from the forbidden fruit ſecured him : Nature was 
have kept him hea/rhful to immortality. South. 

2. Well diſpoſed. 

Such an exploit have I in hand, 
Had you an healthful ear to hear it. 

2- Wholeſome ; ſalubrious. 

Many good and hee/thful airs do appear by ha- 
bitation arid proofs, that differ not in ſmell from 
other airs. | Bacon. 

While they pervert pure nature's hea/thful rules 
To loathſome ſickneſs ; worthily ſince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. Mili. 

Our hea/thful food the ſtomach labours thus, 

At firſt embracing what it ſtraight doth cruſh. - 
Dryden, 


Shakeſpeare, 


4. Salutary ; productive of ſalvation. 

Pour upon them the healthful ſpirit of thy grace. 
Common Prayer. 

HYr'ALTHFULLY. adv, | from healthful. |] 

1. In health. 

2. Wholeſomely. : 

HE/ALTH®ULNESS. 2. [from healthful.} 

1. State of being well. 

2. Wholeſomeneſs ; ſalubrious qualities. 

You have taſted of that cup whereof I have 


the fick, and raifed the dead, when it was pu-] ſick, having that in healthfulrefs which it wants 


Watts. 


his phyſician, and innocence and abſtinence would 


H E A 
pleaſure. | ins Chat 
We ventured to make a ſtandard of the h. 
fulneſs from the proportion of acute and epedemi. 
cal diſeaſes. . 74 n 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva aſcribe 
the bralthf«ln,ſs of their air; for as the Alps fur. 
round them on all ſides, there would be a con ſtan: 
ſtagnation of vapours, did not the north wind put 
them 1n motion. | Hlldli ſan on lia. 

HEALTHILY. adv. [from healthy.) Without 
ſickneſs or pam. a 

HEALTHINESS. 2. /. [from health.] The Ras 
of health. | 

He'aLTHLESS. adj. | from Health.] 

1. Weak ; ſickly; infirm. | 

2. Not conducive to health. 


whoſe garment is all made of fringes, and his 
meat nothing but ſauces; they are bealthleſs, 
chargeable, and uſeleſs. Tayls, 
HE/AL F1soME, adj. [ from health.] Wholeſome; 
ſalutary. Not ufed. * 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no Henin air breathes in, 
And there be ſtrangl'd ere my Romeo comes? 
Sha#:peare, 
HEALTHY. adj. from Health. 
1. Enjoying health; free from ſickneſs; hale; 
ſound. | 
The huſbandman returns from the field, and 
from manuring his ground, ſtrong and 4eathy, be- 
cauſe innocent and laborious. | South, 
Temperance, induſtry, and a publick ſpirit, 
running thro* the whole body of the people in 
Holland, hath preferved an infant commonwealth, 
of a ſickly conſtitution, through ſo many dangers, 
as a much more healthy one could never have 
ſtruggled againſt without thoſe advantages. Sw:/r. 
Air and exerciſe contribute to make the animal 
healthy. | Arbithnit, 
2. Conducive to health ; wholeſome. 
Gardening or huſbandry, and working in wood, 
are fit and healthy recreations for a man of ſtudy or 
buſineſs. Locke, 
HAM. u. .. In beaſt the ſame as the after- birtn 
in woman. : 
HEAP. 7. /. [Peap, Saxon; hoop, Dutch and 
Scottiſh. ] 
1. Many ſingle things thrown together; a pile; 
an accumulation. 
Ihe way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In Heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſpeare, 
The dead were fallen down by heaps, one upon 
another. Wiſd. xviii. 23. 
Huge heaps of ſlain around the body rife. Dryd. 
Venice in its firſt beginning had only a feu 
heaps of earth for its dominions. Addiſen on Italy, 
Tis one thing, only as a heap is one. Blac tinte. 
2. Crowd ; a throng ; rabble. 
A cruel tyranny ; a 4cap of vaſſals and flaver, 
no freemen, no inheritance, no ſtrip or ancient 
families. | 8 Bacon 
3. Cluſter; number driven together. 
An univerſal cry reſounds aloud; 
The ſailors run in heaps, a helpleſs crowd. Dryden, 
To HEay. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
I. To throw in heaps ; to pile; to throw to- 
gether. 
He«p on wood, kindle the fire. 
Exekicl, xxiv. 10. 


2. To accumulate; to lay up. 
Though the wicked heap up filver as the duſty 


on, and the innocent ſhall divide the Flver. 

; Fob. Xxvii. 16. 
How great the credit was, wherein the oracle 
was preſerved, may be gathered from the viſt 
riches which were there h:aped up from the offer - 
ings of the Grecian nations. Tempi. 
They who will make profeſſion of painting, muſt 
heap up treaſures out of their reading, and there 
will find many wonderful means of raiſing them- 
ſelves above others. Dryden 


Who would not believe that our Saviour 4caled 


liberally drank, which I look. upon as God's phy 7 


+ To add to ſomething ell 
3. "A ” omething elſe, For 


He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him 


and raiment as the clay; but the juſt ſhall put it 
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Por thoſe of old, . 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
'e reſt your hermits. 
i ers n. . [from h:ap.] One that makes 
iles or heaps. RT 
6 HEA x. 4 [from heap.] Lying in heaps. 
Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
- O'er the mid pavement, heapy rubbiſh grows. Gay. 
Scarce his head i 
Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies ſlum'bring ſullen on the white abyſs. Thomſon. 
To HEAP. v. n. [Pynan, Saxon, booten, Put. 
1. To enjoy the ſenſe by which ſounds are diſ- 
tinguiſhed. : , 
Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of the 
external air, which, being gathered by the exter- 
nal air, beats, as is ſuppoſed, upon the membrana 
tympani, which moves the four little bones in the 
tympanum : in like manner as it is beat by the ex- 
ternal air, theſe little bones move the internal air 
which is in the tympanum and veſtibulum ; which 
internal air makes an impreſſion upon the auditory 
nerve in the labyrinth and cochlea, according as it 
is moved by the little bones in the tympanum ; fo 
that, according to the various reflections of the ex- 


ternal air, the internal air makes various impref- | 


ſions upon the auditory nerve, the immediate OF- 


gan of hearing; and theſe different impreſſions re- 


preſent different ſounds. Drincy. 
The object of bearing is ſound, whoſe variety is 
fo great, that it brings in admirable ftore of intel- 
ligence. Holder. 
Princes cannot ſee far with their own eyes, nor 
hear with their own ears. 
2. Toliſten ; to hearken to; as, he heard with 
great attention. 5 | 
So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam heard, 
Wel-pleas'd but anſwer'd not. Milton. 
Great laughter was in heav'n, 
And looking down, to ſee the hubbub ſtrange, 
And hear the din. | Milton. 
3. To be told; to have an account: with of. 
I have heard by many of this man. Ads, ix. 13. 
I was bowed down at the Hearing of it ; I was 
diſmayed at the ſeeing of it. Tjaiah. 
| Hear of ſuch a crime 
As tragick poets, ſince the birth of time, 
Ne'er feign'd. | Tate's Fuvenal. 
This, of eldeſt parents, leaves us more in the 


| _ Heart thou ſubmiſſive, but 
Shakeſpeare. | 


Temple. | 


; HEA 


a lowly birth? 


initial; as herdbearht, a glorious Keeper : ſome- 
times final, as cyn-beard, a royal Keeper. Gifs 
Camden. It is now written herd: as, cowberd, a 
cowkeeper; PynÞ, Saxon. 

HELCARER. 2. /, | from Hear. 

1, One who hears. 

Ind fo was ſhe dulled withal, that we could 
come to near as to hear her ſpeeches, and yet ſhe 
not perceive the hearers of her lamentation. Sidi. 

St. John and St. Matthew, which have recorded 
theſe ſermons, heard them; and being hearers, 
did think themſelves as well reſpected as the pha- 
riſees. Hooker. 

Words, be they never ſo few, are too many, 
when they benefit not the bearer. Hooker. 

The hearers will ſhed tears, 
And ſay, Alas ! it was a piteous deed! Shateſp. 
Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, 
And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. 
Sh. keſpeare. 

2. One who attends doctrine or diſcourſe orally 
delivered by another ; as, the hearers of the goſpel. 
3. One of a collected audience. 
Plays in themſelves have neither hopes nor 

fears; 
Their fate is only in their hearers ears. Ben Jonſon. 

Her h#hearers had no ſhare 

In all ſhe ſpoke, except to ſtare. Sewift. 
HEe'aRrING. #./. | from hear. | | 
1. The ſenſe by which ſounds are perceived. 
Bees are called with ſound upon braſs, and 
therefore they have hearing. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
2. Audience. 
The French ambaſſador upon that inſtant 
Crav'd audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing. 
3. Judicial trial. 
Agrippa and Burnice entered into the place of 
aring. As. 
The readers are the jury to decide according to 
the merits of the cauſe, or to bring it to another 
hearing before tome other court. Dryden. 
Thoſe of different principles may be betrayed 
to give you a fair Hearing, and to know what you 
have to ſay for yourſelf. Addiſon. 
4. Note by the ear ; reach of hearing. 


dark, who, by divine inſtitution, has a right to 
civil power, than thoſe who never heard any thing 
at all of heir or deſcent. Locke. 
To HEAR. v. a. 
F, perceive by the ear. 
The trumpeters and fingers were as one ſound 
to be heard in praiſing the Lord. 2 Chron. v. 13. 
And ſure he heard, but he would not hear. 
ryden. 
2. Togive an audience, or allowance to ſpeak. 
He ſent for Paul, and heard him concerning the 
faith in Chriſt. Acts, xxiv. 24. 
I muſt beg the forbearance of cenſure, till 1 
have been heard out in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. 
Locke. 


| 


3. To attend; to liſten to; to obey. 

A ſcorner heareth not rebuke. Preverss. 

Hear the word at my mouth, and give them 
warning from. me. | Exe. iii. 17. 

To-day if ye will bear his voice, harden not 
your hearts. Hebrews. 

4. To attend favourably, 
They think they ſhall be heard for their much 
ſpeaking. Matthew. 

Since *tis your command, what you ſo well 
Are pleas'd to hezr, I cannot grieve to tell. Denh, 
The goddeſs heard, | | Pope. 

5. To try; to attend judicially. 

Hear the cauſes, and judge righteouſly. 

Deut. i. 16. 
6. To attend, as to one ſpeaking. 
; On earth 

Who againſt faith or conſcience can be heard 

Infallible ? Milton. 

7. To acknowledge a title. A Latin phraſe. 

Or Je thou rather pure ethereal ſtream, 


The furies hearten, and their ſnakes uncurl. Dryden. 


Of human cries : | 
I mount the terraſs, thence the town ſurvey, 
And hearken what the fruitleſs ſounds convey. 


much; and, wearied with the difficulty of the at- 
tainment, will hearken after any expedient that of- 


fers to thorten his way to it. Reg ers. 
2. To attend; to pay regard. 
Hearken unto me, thou ſon of Zippor. Numb. 


If we profeſs as Peter did, that we love the 
Lord, and profeſs it in the bearing of men; charity 
is prone to hear all things, and therefore charita- 
ble men are likely to think we do fo. Hooker. 
In our hearing the king charged thee, beware 
that none touch Abſalom. 2 Sam. Xviit. 12. 
You have been talked of ſince your travels 
much, 
And that in Harnlet's hearing, for a quality 
Wherein they ſay you ſhine: Shakeſpeare. 
The fox had the good luck to be within hearing. 
L' Eftrange. 
To HE/ARKEN. v. n. | Peapeman, Saxon. ] 
1. To liſten; to liſten eagerly or curiouſly. 
The youngeſt daughter, whom you hearker for, 
Her father keeps from acceſs of ſuitors. 
Shak- fpeare. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shake/p. 
They do me too much injury, 
That ever ſaid I hearker'd for your death: 
If it were ſo, I might have let alone 
Th inſulting hand of Douglas over you, Ste. 
The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to ſnarl ; 


Louder, and yet more loud, I hear the alarms 


Dryden. 
He who makes much neceſſary, will want 


Thoſe who put paſſion into the place of reaſon, 


oy rior, 
HE ARD ſignifies a keeper, and is ſometimes 


Shakeſpeare. | 


courage or Kindneſs,- 


HEA 
people's reaſon, any farther than it ſuits their hu- 
mour. Locke, 
There's not a bleſſing individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and hear tens to the kind. Pope. 
He'arxENER. . /. | from hearkcn.] Liſtener ; 
one that hearkens. 1 
' HEARSAY. . f. [hear and ſay.] Report; ru- 
mour ; what is not known otherwiſe than by ac- 
count from others. | 
For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 
Whoſe metal ſtiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearſay pictures, or a window look. Sidney, 
He afhrms by hearſay, that ſome giants ſaved 
themſelves upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. 
Ral-igh's Hifforys 
All the little ſcramblers after fame fall upon 
him, publiſh every blot in his life, and depend 
upon #earſay to defame him. Ad.liſau. 
HEARSE. u. f. [of unknown etymology. | 
I. A carriage in which the dead are conveyed 
to the grave. | 
2. A temporary monument ſet over a grave. 
To add to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew King Henry's Ja 
I muit inform you of a diſmal ſight.. SH pete. 
HEART. ». g. [ Peonr, Saxon; hb-r1z, Ger- 
man. ] | 
1. The muſcle which by its contraction and di- 
lation propels the blood through the courſe of cir - 
culation, and is therefore conſidered as the ſource 
of vital motion. 
2. It is ſuppoſed in popular language to he the 
ſeat ſometimes of courage, ſometimes of affection, 
ſometimes of honeſty, or baſeneſs. | 
He with providence and courage fo pafſed over 
all, that the mother took ſuch pitiful grief at it, 
that her heart brake withal, and ſhe died. Sidney. 
Thou wouldſt have left thy deareft heart blood 
there, : 
Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, 
And difinherited thine only ſon. Shakeſpeare. 
Snakes, in my beart blood warm'd, that ſting my 
heart. Shakeſpeare. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 
Then reaſon: wills our hearts ſhould be as good. 
Shakeſpeare, 
I thank you for my veniſon, maſter Shallow. 
— Maſter Page, much good do it your good /eart. 
Shakeſpeare. 
But ſince the brain doth lodge the pow'rs of 
ſenſe, 
How makes it in the heart thoſe paſſions ſpring 2 
- The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
*T wixt heart and brain, this ſympathy doth bring. 
Davies. 
We all ſet our hearts at reſt; ſince whatever 
comes from above is for the beſt. DEftrange.. 
The only true zeal is that which is guided by a 
good light in the head, and that which conſiſts of 
good and innocent affections in the heart, Spratt,. 
Preſt with heart corroding grief and years, 
To the gay court a rural ſhed prefers. Pope. 
3. The chief part; the vital part; the vigorous 
or efficacious part. | 
Barley being ſteeped in water, and turned upon 
a dry floor, will ſprout half an inch; and, if it be 
let alone, much more, until the heart be out. 
| 7 Bacon. 
4. The inner part of any thing. # 
Some Engliſhmen did with great danger paſs by 
water into the heart of the country. : 
Abtet's Deſcription of the War ld.. 
The king's forces are employed in appeaſing 
diforders more near the heart of the kingdom. 
Hayward: 
Generally the inſide or heart of trees is harder. 
than the outward parts. Boyle. 
Here in the heart of all the town UI ſtay, 
And timely ſuccour, where it waats convey. 
| Dryden. 
If the foundation be bad, provide good piles made 


of heart of oak, ſuch 5s will reach ground. Maxon. 


5. Perſon; character Uſed with reſpect to; 


Whoſe fountain who ſhall tell? Milton. 


neither uſe their own, nor hearten to the other 


The 


- himſelf to that ſide 


HE A 
The king's a bawcock, and a beart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shak ſveare, 
Hey, my hearts ; cheerly my bearts. - Shake ſp. 
What ſays my heart of elder? Ha! is he dead ? 
Shakeſpear e. 

6. Courage; ſpirit. 

If it pleaſe you to make his fortune known, 1 
will after take heart again to go on with his falſe- 
hood. Siducy. 

There did other like unhappy accidents happen 
out of England, which gave heart and good oppor- 
tunity to them to regain their old poſſeſſions. 

Spenſer on Irclund. 
Wide was the wound; and a large lukewarm 
flood, ; 

Red as the roſe, thence guſhed grievoully, 

That when the painim ſpy'd the ſtreaming 
blood, 
Gave him great heart and hope of vid 
Fairy Qucen. 
Eve, recov'ring heart, reply'd. Milton. 

Having left that city well provided, and in good 
herrt, his majeſty removed with his little army to 
Bewdly. Cl endian. 

Finding that it did them no hurt, they took 
het upon't, went up to't, and viewed it. 

L' Eftrenge. 

The expelled nations take heart, and when they 
fly from one country invade another. Temple. 

7. Seat of love. 

Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Who loſt my heart while I preſerv'd my ſheep ! 

Pope. 

8. Aﬀection ; inclination. 4 

Toa perceived that the king's Heart was towards 
Abſalom. 2 Sam, XIV. 1. 
Means how to feel, and learn ed other's heart, 
By th' abbut's ſkill of Weſtminſter is found. 

Danicl. 
Nör ſet thy heart, 
Thus over- fond, on that which is not thine. 
Milo. 

*Tis well to be tender; but to ſet the heart too 
much upon any thing, is what we cannot juſtify. 
| L' Eftrange. 

A friend makes me a feaſt, and ſets all before 
me; but I ſet my heart upon one diſh alone, and 
If that happen to be thrown 1 8 I ſcorn all the 
reſt. Temple. 

Then mixing pow'rful herbs with magick art, 
She chang'd his form who could not change his 
heart, Dryden. 
What did I not, her ſtubborn hct to gain? 
But all my vows were auſwer'd with 1 N 
Dr y Aen. 

9. Memory; though South ſeems to diſtin- 
guiſh. 

+ Whatſoever was attained to, concerning God 
and his working in nature, the ſame was delivered 


over by heart and tradition from wiſe men to a 
4 


poiterity equally zealous. Raleigh, 
We call the committing of a thing to memory 
the getting it by hbewt; for it is the memory that | 
muſt tranſmit it to the hunt; and it is in 
expect that the ht ſhouid keep its hold of any 


wins 
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truth, when the memory has let it go. Scuth, 
Shall I in London act this idle part? 
Compoſing ſongs for fools to get by cut. Pepe. | 


10. Good-will ; ardour of zeal. 79 tat: i» he wrt 


any thing, is to be zealous or ſolicitous or ardent | 
N 


about it. 
If he take 
there be but in them frozen coldneſs, when - 


ariections ſeem benumbed, from whom the: 


fhouki tike fire? 5 „. |, 
It he would take the buſineſs to rot, and deal“ 
in it enlectuallv, tf wontd ſucceed Well. Hauen. 


ſhe lady int ehionef of Hertford engaged her 
buſband to take this bufneſs to mt. 
Amongſt thoſe, who took it moſt to heut, Sir 
John Stawel was the c 28 (urtudos. 
ELverv prudent” and honeſt man would join 
which had the good of their 
country moit at as Hddiſon, 
Learned men have been now a long times ſea ch- 
ing after the happy country from which our firſt | 


CARY 
- 


(„en ON, 


a to} 


| 
N 


not their cauſes to h«:rt, how ſhould 


; 


HE A- 
parents were exiled : if they can and it, with all 
* heart, Iſ/mdward, 
I would not be ſorry to find the Preſbyterians 
miſtaken in this point, which they have moſt at 
beart. Swift, 
What I have moſt at heart is, that ſome method 
ſhould be thought on for aſcertaining aud fixing 


our language. Sue , 
11. Paſſions; anxiety ; concern. 
Set your heart at reſt; | 
The (ory land buys not the child of me. Shak 5 


Secret thoughts; receſſes of the mind. 
Micha faw King David leaping and dancing 
co the Lord, and ſhe deſ piſed him in her J. 
2 Sannel, vi. 16. 
The next generation will in tongue and east, 
and every way elſe, become Engliſh ; ; 1o as there 


| will be no diflerence or dittia6&tion, but the Irich 


ſca, betwixt us. Dawes, 

Thou ſaweſt the contradiftion between my | 

heart and hand. King Cburles. 

Would you have him open his beart to you, and 

aſk your advice, you mult begin to do ſo with him 

firſt. . Lacke. 

Men, ſome to pleaſure, ſome to bulineſs take; 

But every woman is, at heart, a rake. Lope. 
z. Diſpoſition of mind. 

Doing all things with ſo pretty a grace, that it 
ſeemed ignorance could not make him do amiſs, 
becauſe he had a heart to do well. Sidney. 

14. The heart is conſidered as the ſeat of ten- 


derneſs : a hard heart therefore is cruelty. | 
I've ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 


Heart hardening ſpectacles. Shakeſpeare. 
Such iron Hearts we are, and ſuch 
The baſe barbarity of human kind. Row 
15. To find in the HEART. To be not wholly 
averſe. | 
For my breaking the laws of friendſhip with 
you, I could find in my heart to aſk you pardon for 
it, but that your now handling of me giyes me 
reaſon to confirm my former dealing. Sidney. 
16, Secret meaning ; hidden intention. 
I will on with my ſpeech in your praiſe, 
And then ſhew you the heart of my meſſage. 


Shakeſpear c. 


17. Conſcience; ſenſe of good or ill. 

Every man's heart and conſcience doth in 8000 
or evil, even ſecretly committed, and known to 
none but itſelf, either like or difallow itſelf. 


Hooker. 


18. Strength; power; vigour ; efficacy. 

Try whether leaves of trees, ſwept together, 
with ſome chalk and dung mixed, to give them 
more heart, would not make a good compoſt. 

R ; Bacon. 
That the ſpent earth may gather heart again, 

And, better'd by ceſſation, bear the grain. Dryd. 

Care muſt be taken not to plow ground out of 
teart, becaufe if tis in Leart, it may be improved by 
marl 191 Mortimer. 

19. Utmoſt degree. | 

| This gay charm, 

Like a right gipſy, hath, at taſt and looſe, 

Reguil'd me to the very heart of loſs. Shakeſp. 

20. Life. For my hart ſeems ſometimes to ſig- 
2555 if life was at 1 * 3; and ſometimes f tender 
'N 

5 I bid the raſcal knock upon your gate, 

And could not get him for my heurt to do it. 

Shake; ease. 
I gave it to a youth, 

A pr: ating boy, that begg'd it as a fee : 

I could not , wy heart deny it him. Shak, fpeare. 

_ Profourcly fKili'd in the black art, 

As Eugliſm Merlin for his heart Hud:bras. 

21, It is much uſed in compoſition for mind, or 


cf Ht, 0 Aion. 


Ir AKT. B. „. 1 [heart and nj. Sorrow; 
pang ; anguith of mind, 
16 die 0 lleep 
and, by a fleep, to ſay we end 
The h-; nah the thouſand n:tural ſhocks 
That fleth is heir to. | Sh. i&: ſp. Ham. 
Hz. AR T=RBREOAK, 1. .  beart and break; Over- 
poweriag ſorrow. 


No more; 


. Tt 


| | Bring up his pow'rs ; but he did long in vain! 


HE A 


Netter: a little chiding than a great deal of lei. 


break. hate 7 
HEART-BREAKRER, n. J. A cant . 8 * 
woman's curls, ſuppoſed to break the heart of al 5 
her lovers. S 
Like Samſon's hear WY eak:rs, it grew 1 1 
In time to make a nation rue. Hudilra = E 
HEART-BREAKING. adj. Overpowering with {# 4 
ſorrow. 1 1 
Thoſe piteous plaints and ſorrow ful ſad tine, gue 
Which late you povred forth, as ye did fit , 1 hea 
Beſide the ſilyer ſprings of Helicone, 71 of. 
Making your muſick of heartbr eaking mone, = | 
Sp.nv, Wo 
HEART-BREAKING, ». . Orerpowvering grief 3 2 
What gre.ter heartbreaking and confuſion can 8 5 
there be to one, than to have all his ſecret faule - = 2 4 
laid open, and the e ſentence of condemnation pat [Xt 
4 upon him? Halil. Ex 
HEART-BURNED. adj. [Peart and 44r:.] Haig 1 1 
the heart inflamed. = blar 
How tartly that gent!eman looks! I never ca | 
ſee him but I am heart-burned an hour after. . 
Saleſprut 5 
Hua T- BURNING. . g. [heart and barn. - 20 15 
1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly from aa {XZ E 
acrid humour. SI 1. 
Fine clean chalk is one of the moſt noble abſor. min 
bents, and pow erfully corrects and ſubdues the 3 
acrid bumours in the ſtomach: this property ren [ER — 


ders it very ſerviceable in the en, or hear;- 
burning. 
2. Diſcontent; ſecret enmity. 
In great changes, when Tight of inheritance i; 
broke, there will remain much e- ning ad 
diſcontent among the meaner people. Sei. 70 pe, 
HEAR T-DEAR. adj. Sincerely beloved. 
The time was, father, that you broke your 
word, 
When you were more endear'd to it than now; 
When your own Percy, when my Scart dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look to fee his father 


Wocdwwl, 


$h, &jpe. Wh 
HrarT-EASE. n. . Quiet; tranquillity, 
What infinite Ce- ee mult Kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy? Shak. |piett 
HEART=EASING. adj, Giving quiet. 
But come, thou goddeſs fair aud free, 
In heav'n y'clep'd Eupbroſyne, 
And by men hecart-ea/ing mirth. Afiiton 
HEAKT-FELT. adj. Felt in the conſcience, 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm Kun- ſhine, and the / 6/7 felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. Pts 
HearTt-PEaAs. n. fo A plant with round ſeedt 
in form of peas, of a black colour, having the f- 
gure of an heart of a White colour upon . 
lier. 
HI AR T- -QUELLING, adj. Conquering the al» 
fection. 8 
And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 
With her hea; tquelling ſon, upon you {mile, Spenſcrs 
HEART-RENDING. adj, Killing with anzuilh, 
Heart-rending news, and dreactul i to thoſe ſew 
Who her reſemble, and her ſteps purſue ; 
That deith ſhould "rar have to rage among 
The fau, the wiſe, the VIFTUOUS, and the young! 


1 


Wall, 
| HEAR T-ROBBING. adj. Ecſtatick ; depriving 
of thought. Obſolete. . 5 
Sweet is thy virtue, as thyſelf ſweet art; 
For when on me thou ſhincdſt, late in ſadneſs 
A melting pleafance ran through every Fat, 
And me revived with He % i glaunects. ; 
z © 60 ahh 
| HranrT-SICK, adi. 
1. Pained in mind. 
If we be hent-/ich, or afflicted with an uncétf- 
tain ſoul, then we are true defirers of. relief an 
{ mercy. Tah, 
2. Mortally iii: hurt in the heart, 
Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. 
— Not I, unleſs the breach of earth, groans 


Miſt like, infold me from the ſearch of eyes. 
Shak gerate. 
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H'E A 
Hi AMT... A plant 
Her, and often in Winter: it ſows itſelf. 
HrarT-S0RE. n. J. That which pains the mind. 
Wherever he that godly Knight may find, 


- His only heart-ſore and his only foe. F. wen, 
HEART-STRING. 1. ſ. | ring and heart. | The 


tendons or nerves ſuppoſed to brace and ſuſtain the 


heart. : Ra 
He was by Jove deprived _ 

Of life himſelf, and beart-ftr ings of an eagle rived. 

Spenſer. 

How, out of tune on the ſtrings ? 

— Not ſo ; but yet ſo falſe, that he 

very heart-ſirings. 0 Shakeſpearc. 

That grates my beartſtrings: what ſhould dif- 
content him 2 

Except he thinks I live ton long. Denham. 

If thou thinkeſt thou ſhalt periſh, I cannot 

blame thee to be ſad till thy h-art-frings crack. 

| : Taylov. 


grieves my 


ä There's the fatal wound 
That tears my heart-/trings ; but he ſhall be found, 
My arms ſhall hold him. Granvill.. 

HEART-s TRUCK. adj. | 

1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in the 
mind. | 

Who is with him ? 
Lone but the fool who labours to out jeſt 
His b:arft-/truck injuries. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Shocked with fear or diſmay. 

He added not; for Adam at the news 
Heart-ſiruck, with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, 
That all his ſenſes bound ! | Milton, 

HEART-SWELLING., adj, Rankling in the 
mind, my 

Drawn into artns, and proof of mortal fight, 
Through proud ambition and beart-ſwelling hate. 


_ HranT-wHoOLE. adj. 
r. With the affections yet unfixed. 


You have not ſeen me yet, and therefore T am | 


confident you are h-4rt-whol:. Dryden. 


Cupid bath clapt him o' th* ſhoulder ; but I'll] 
; Shak: ſpeare. | 


warraut him hea! t-whole, 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 


HEtarT=WorNnDED. adj, Filled with paſſion of | 


love or grief, 
Mean time the queen, without” reflection due, 
Heart-winnded, to the bed of ſtate withdrew. 


| | Pope. 
HsarT-wovunpixG. adj, Filling with riet. 
With a ſhriek heart-2vounding loud ſhe cry'd, 
While down her cheeks the guſhing torrents ran, 
Faſt falling on her hands. owe. 


HiUarTEv. adj. It is only uſed in compoſiti- 


on: as, hard hearted, 
He ne'er like hullies coward hearted, 
Attacks in publick to he parted. . 
To Hear T EN. v a. [from heart.] 's 
1. To encourage; to animate ; to ſtir up. 
Palladius blaming thoſe that were flow, hearten- 
g them that were forward, but eſpecially with 
his own example leading them, made an impreſ- 
ſion into the ſquadron. Sidney. 
My royal father, cheer theſe noble lords, 
And hea; een thofe that fight in your defence: 
Vutheath your ſword, good father; cry, St. George. 
5 : Shakeſpeare. 
This rare man, Tydides, would prepare ; 
That he might conquer, hearten'd him. Chapman. 
Thus Bearter'd well, and fleſn'd upon his prey, 


Gay. 


The youth may proye a man another day. Dryden. | 


2. To meliorate or renovate with manure. © 
The ground one year at reſt ; forget not then 
With richeſt dung to Bea ten it again. May's Virgil. 

HeEarTH. a. . The pavement of a room on 
3 a fire is made; the ground under the chim- 

y. | 
Hoop'd out of Rome: now this extremity 
Hath brought me. to this hearth, EPs bakeſp. 

Cricket, to Widfor chimneys ſhalt thou leapy 
Where thou find'ſt fires unrak'd, and hearths un- 


ſwept, ng 
* Shak: 


Hetrtt-tafe is a ſort of violet that blows all Sum- 
| 1 The vanquiſh'd fires withdraw from every 
Mortimer. | 


Spenſer, | 


H E A 


The fairy ladies danc'd upon the hearth. Milton. 

| place ; | 

Or, fall with feeding, fink into a ſleep: 

Each houſhold genius ſhews again its face, 
And from the hcarths the little 1:res creep. Dryd. 
HAN TILv. ad. | from hearty.] 

1. From the heart; fully. | 

I bear no malice for my death ; 

But thoſe that ſought it, I could with more Chriſ- 

tlans; 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. 

Shakeſpeare. 

If to he ſad is to he wiſe, 

I do moſt h-art:!y deſpiſe 

Whatever Socrates has ſafld, 

Or Tully writ, or Wanley read. Prior. 
2. Sincerely; actively; diligently; vigorouſly. 
Where his judgment led him to oppoſe men 

on 2 publick account, he would do it vigorouſiy 

and heartily ; yet the oppoſition ended there. 

| Altterbury. 
3. Eagerly; with deſire. 
As for my eiting heartily of the food, know that 

anxiety has hindered my eating till this moment. 

Addiſon. 
HearTINESS. n, ſ. from bearty.] 

1. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocriſy. | 

This entertainment may a free face put on; de- 
rive a liberty from heartineſs, and well become the 
agent. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Vigour; eagerneſs, | 

The anger of an enemy repreſents our faults, or 
admoniſhes us of our duty, with more heartireſs 
than the Kindneſs of a friend. Taylor. 

 Hi/arTLEss. adj. [from heart. ] Without cou- 
rage; ſpiritleſs. | 
I joyed oft to chaſe the trembling pricket, 
Or hunt the heart/e/s hare till ſhe were tame. 


ſtrife. 
| Fairy Queen. 
What, art thou drawn among theſe beast 
| hinds ? h 7 
Turn thee, Benvolio ; look upon thy death. 
| Shkeſpeare. 
Thouſands beſides ſtood mute and heart there, 
Men valiant all; nor was I us'd to fear. Cœreley. 
The peaſants were accuſtomed to payments, and 
grew hcart/ſs as they grew poor. Temple. 
Heartl:fs they fought, and quitted ſoon their 
ground,.-- 
While our's with eaſy victory were crown'd. ö 
ryan. 
Hr/arTLESSLY. adv. [from heart.] With- 
out courage; faintly ; timidly. = 
HEearTLESSNESS. n. ſ. {from Jeartleſs.] Want 
of conrage or ſpirit ; dejection of mind. 
HE'arTy. adj. | from heart, | 
r. Sincere ; undiſſembled; warm; zealous. 
They did not bring that 2:24 inclination to 
peace, ' which they hoped they would have done. 
| | Clarendon. 
But the kind hoſts their entertainment grace 
With Hearty welcome and an open face; 
In all they did you might diſcern with eaſe 


Perſuade us die, to ſtint all further 


Every man may pretend to. any employment, 
provided he has been loud and frequent in declar- 
ing himſelf hcarzy for the government. 
2. In full health. « 

3. Vigorous; ſtrong. | f 
Whoſe laughs are hearty, though his jeſts are 
coarſe, _ : 
And loves you beſt of all things but his horſe. Pope. 
4. Strong ; hard; durable. ? 
Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being 
ſtrong in all poſitions, may be better truſted in 
croſs and tranſverſe work. o. ArchiteZure. 
_ HeaRrTY-HALE. adj. [ beart and bale.] Good for 
the heart. f r 
Vein-healing verven, and head-purging dill, 
Zound ſavory, and bafil Vearty- b.. Spenſer. 


There pinch the maics as blue as blIberry- 


| HEAT. u. . Pear, Pær, Saxon; Beete, Dan. | 


Good luck befriend thee, ſon ; for at thy birth | 


S penſer. 


Then hopeleſs, hrar-liſi gan the cunning thief, | 


A willing mind, and a defire to pleaſe, Dryden. || 


Swift. | 


welding heat. 


But the laſt heat, plain dealing won the race. 


H E A 
7. The ſenſation cauſed by the approach or 


— AA ; 0 

Heat is a very briſk agitation of the inſenſible 
parts of the object, which produces in us that ſen- 
ſation from whence we denominate the obje& hot; 
fo what in our ſenſation is heat, in the object is no- 
thing but motion. 8 8 Lack - 

The word heat is uſed to ſignify the ſenſation 
we have when we are near the fire, as well as 
cauſe of that ſenſation, which is in the fire itſelf : 
and thence we conclude, that there is a ſort cf 
heat in the fire reſembling our own ſenſation z; 
whereas in the fire there is nothing but little par- 
ticles of matter, of ſuch particular ſhapes as are 
fitted to impreſs ſuch motions on our fleſh as ex- 
cite the ſenſe of heat. Was. 

2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 

The ſword which is made fiery doth not only 
cut by reaſon of the ſharpneſs which ſimply it 
hath, but alſo burns by means of that heat which 
it hath from fire, | Hooker. 

3- Hot weather. 

After they came down into the valley, and 
found the intolerable hats there, and Knew no 
means of lighter apparel, they were forced to go 
naked. Trad: | Bacen. 

Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood; 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylyan reign ; : 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grails : 

: yde u. 

The pope would not comply with the propoſal, 
as fearing the heats might advance too far before 
they had finiſhed their work, and produce a peſti- 
lence among the people. | Aaddiſon. 

4. State of any body under the action of the 
fire. : 8 | 

The hears ſmiths take of their iron are a blood- 
red heat, a white flame heat, and a ſparkling or 
Moxon, 
5. Fermentation; efferveſcence. 

6. One violent action unintermitted. a 
The continual agitations of the ſpirits muſt 
needs be a weakening of any conſtitution, eſpe- 
cially in age; and many cauſes are required for re- 
freſhment betwixt the heats. Dryden. 

7. The ſtate of being once hot; a ſingle effort. 

I' ſtrikes my fortune with him at a beat, "A 
Ani give him not the leiſure to forget. Dryden. 

They the turn'd lines on golden anvils beat, 
Which look as if they ſtruck them at a heat. Tate. 

8. A courſe at a racc, between each of which 
courſes there is an intermiſſion. 3 

Feizn'd zeal, you ſaw, ſet out the ſpeedier pace; 


| Dryden. 

9. Pimples in the face; flu. 
It has raiſed animoſities in their hearts, and 
heats in their faces, and broke out in their ribbans. 
Hoy I | Alalllſon. 

10. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſſion; ve- 
hemence of action. : 


They ſeeing what forces were in the city with 


them, iſſued againſt the tyrant, while they were in 


this brat, before practices might be fued to diſ- 
ſever them. 3 2 Sique y. 
| The friend hath loſt his friend ; 
And the beſt quarrels in the heat, are curſt _, 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs. . Shakeſpeare. 
It might have pleaſed in the heat and. hurry of. 
his rage, but muſt have diſpleaſed in cool ſedate re- 
flection. TY © 4x 
We have ſpilt no blood but in heat of the bat- 
tle, or the chafe. -., „ AHAlerbury. 
One playing at hazard, drew a huge beap of 
gold; but in the Seat of, pley, never obſerved a, 
ſharper, who fwept it into his hat. Swift. 
11. Faction; conteſt ; party rage. 
They are in a moſt warlike Err and 
hope to come upon them in the hcat of their divi- 
F 
I was forry to hear with what partiality an po- 
pular 5a? elections were carried. King Chark:. 
What cm more g ratify the Phrygian oe 
Than the diſtem er dj,, e Dryden. 
12. Arddur of thought or elocution. 11. 11 


z 


j 
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Plead it to her 
vith all the ſtrength and hear of eloquence, 
E raternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. _ 
Addiſon's Cato. 
To HEAT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make hot; to endue with the power of 
burning. 
He commanded that they ſhould heat the furnace 
one ſeven times more han it was wont to be heated. 
Daniel, iii. 19. 
2. To cauſe to forn ment. 


Hops lying undried heats them, and changes | 


heir colour. Mortimer” s Huſbandry, 

2. To make the conſtitution feveriſh. 

Thou art going to lord Timon's feaſt. 

— Ay, to ſee meat fill knaves, and wine t fools. 
Shakeſprare. 

Whatever increaſeth the denſity of the blood, 
even without increaſing its celerity, heats, becauſe 
a dener body is hotter than a rarer. 

Arbuthnat on Aliments. 

4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion or de- 
2116. N 
A noble emulation heats your breaſt, 

And Your own fame now robs you of your reſt. 
Dryden, 
5. To agitate the blood and ſpirits with action. 
When he was well He ted the younger champion 
could not ſtand before him ; and we find the elder 
c ntended not for the gift, but for the honour. 
Dr den. 
HEt/aTER. u. . {fr om heat. ] An iron made hot, 
and put into a box- iron, to ſmooth and plait linea, 
e be n. ſ. | erica, Lat.] 
A ſhrab of low ſtature: the leaves are ſmall, 
and abide green all the year. Miller. 

In Kent they cut up the Heath in May, burn it, 

and ſpread the aſhes. Mortimer” s Huſbandry, 
Oft with bolder wing they ſoaring dare 
G24 purple heath. » Thomſon, 
A place overgrown with Heath. 
Say, from whence 
You owe this ſtrange intelligence? or why, 
Upon this blaſted Zh, you ſtop our way 
With ſuch prophetick greeting. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Health and long life have been found rather on 
the peak of Derbyſhire, and rather on the He“ 
of Statfordthare, than fertile ſoils. Temple. 

A place covered with ſhrubs of whatever 
Kind. 

Some woods of oranges, and h:aths of roſemary, 
wil! imell a great way into the ſea. Bacon, 

HeATH-CcOCK. 7. ſ. [heath and cock.] A large 
fowl that frequents heaths. 

Cornwal hath quail, rail, partridge, 1 
beath=cock, and powte. Carew's Surv: 

HEaTH-POUT. 1. h. [heath and pat.] A bird. 

Not heath-pout, or the rarer bird _ 
Which Phaſis or Ionia yields, 

More pleafing morſels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields. Drydin. 

HEAT H- EAs. . 5 A ſpecies of bitter VE Tr cn, 
which ſee. 

HEATH-ROSE. 1. ſ. [heath and raſc.] A plant. 

Aint: 261 th, 

HE'ATHEN. n. /. [heyden, German.] The gen- 
tiles; the pagans ; the nations anon). with 
tie covenant of grace. 

Deliver us from the heather, that we may give 
thanks to thy holy name. I Chron. Xxvi. 35. 

It the opinions of others, whom we think well 
of, be a ground of. aſſent, men have reaſon to be 
e , i Japan, mahometans in Turkey, papiſts 
m Spain, and proteſtants in England. Locke, 

In a paper of morality, I confider how I may 
recommend the particular virtues I treat of, by the 
precepts or examples of the ancient beatbehs. 

Add: en. 

Mr'aATUERN. adj. Gentile ; pagan. 

It was impoſſible for a he: ate „ author to relate 
theſe things, becauſe, if he had believed them, he 
would no longer have'been a heathen. Addijon. 

HEATNHENIS H. adj. [from heathen.] 

I. Belonging to the Gentiles, 

When the apoſtles of our Lord and baviour 


Nouriſh the cauſe of his awaking. 


HEA 


gion, choſen they were, St. Paul excepted ; the reſt | 
unſchooled together, and unlettered men. Hecoker. 

2. Wild; ſavage ; rapacious ; cruel. 

The Moors did tread under their h-athen i/h feet 
whatever little they found yet there ſtanding. Sper. 

That execrable Cromwell made a heathen: iſh or 
rather inhuman edict againſt the epiſcopal clergy, 
that they ſhould neither preach, pray in publick, 
baptize, marry, bury, nor teach ſchool. South. 


ter the manner of heathens. 
HE'aTHENISAM. 7. ſ. [from heathen. ] Gentiliſm ; 
paganiſm. 

It ſignifies the acknowledgment of the true 
God, in oppoſition to heatheniſm. 
HEAT. adj. [ from heath. ] Full of heath. 

This ſort of land they order the ſame way with 
the heathy land. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


part. heaved, or hoven. 

1. To lift; to raiſe from the ground. 

So ſtretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 
Chai'd on the burning lake ; nor ever hence 


Had ris'n, or heav'd his head, but that the will 


And high permiſſion of all-ruling heaven 
Left him at large. 

2. To carry. 

Now we bear the king 
Tow'rd Calais : grant him there ; 3 and there be- 
ing ſeen, 

H:ave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea. Sb. E peare. 

2. To raiſe; to lift. 

So daunted, when the giant ſaw the Knight, 
His heavy hand he heaved up on high, 
And him to duſt thought to have batter'd quite. 


Spenſer . 
Shakeſ} peare. 


Milton. 


I cannot Joins 
My heart into my mouth. 
He dy'd in fight; 
Fought next my perſon, as in conſort fought, 
Save when he heav'd his ſhield to my defence, 
And on his naked fide receiy'd my wound. Dryd. 
4. To cauſe to ſwell. 
The groans of ghoſts, that cleave the earth with | 
pain, 
And heave it up : they pant and tick half way. 
Dryden. 
The glittering finny ſwarms, 
That heave out friths and crowd upon our ſhores. 
| Thomſon. 
5. To force up from the breaſt. 
Made ſhe no- verbal queſt ? 
once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of fa- 
ther 
. j Panting!y forth, as if it preſt her heart. 
Shakcjp. King Lear. 
The wretched animal L-av'd forth ſuch groans, 


—Yes, 


| That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 


Almoſt to burſting, 
6. Tocxalt; to elevate. 
Poor ſhadow, painted queen, 
One bed on high, to be hurl'd down eie 
Shakeſpearc. 


| Shake ſp. 5 you life it. 


7. To puff; to elate. 
The Scots, --aved up into high hope of victory, 
took the Engliſh for fooliſh birds fallen into their 
net, forſook their hill, and marched into the plain. 
Hayward. 
To HFAVE. v. n. 
I, To pant; to breathe with pain. 
Tis ſuch as you, 
That creep like ſhadows by him, and do ſigh 
At each his needleſs heawings ; ſuch as you 
Shok. PR 


Ile heres for breath, which, from his lungs 
ſupply 'd, 
And fetci'd from far, diſtends his lab'ring fide. 
Dryden. 

2. To labour. 

The church of England had ſtruggled and beaved 

at a reformation ever fince Wickliff's days. At.. 

3. To riſe with pain; to fwell and fall. 

Thou haſt made my curdled blood run back, 

My keart Hheave up, my hair to rife in 9 4 
5 MN 


were ordained to alter the laws of beatheniſb reli- | 


H#'aTHENISHLY. adv. [ from heathenifh.] Af- 


Hammond. 


To HEAVE. v. a. pret. heaved, antiently hove ; 


HE A 
The e breath was on the wing to parti 


D; yd: 
No object affects my imagination ſo much 


the ſea or ocean: I cannot fee the hui of this 
prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm, Vithe 
out a very pleaſing aſtoniſhment. Actin, 

Frequent for breath his panting boſom Lees, 

Pr, 
The hravirg tide 
lu widen'd circles beats on either fide, G ys Tix, 

4. To keck; to feel a teudency to von, 

 Heave. . 7 from the verb. 

1. Lift; exertion or effort upwards, 

None could gueſs whether the next at e 
the earthquake would ſettle them on the fig 
foundation, or ſwallow them, 99 

2. Riſing of the breaſt. 

There's matter in theſe ſighs; theſe rrofoung 

heaves.. 
You muſt tranſlate ; 


Yi ot, ! 

1 v 1 

Ez CC, nt, 
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'tis fit we underſtand then, 

3. Effort to vomit. 

4. Struggle to riſe. 

But after many ſtrains and eaves, 

He got up to his ſaddle eaves. That» 

HEave . 1. J. An offering amoug the 

ews. 

Ye ſhall offer a cake of the firit of your day: 
for a heave offering, as ye do the Mauve e ing of it the 
threſhing floor. und, 

HEA'VEN. u. ſ. [Peopon, which ſcens ty be 
derived from Peopd, the places over head, 8. 25 

I. The regions above; the expanſe of the 1t.y, 

A tation like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven Killing hill. Shak: pro, 

Thy race in time to come 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome; 
Rome, whoſe aſcending tow'rs ſhall cen invade, 
[Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade, Dude, 
The words are taken more proper ly tor the air 
and ether than for the Heavens. Raliighs Hiſiny, 
This act, with ſhouts heav's high, the friend 
| band 
Applaud. h Dyck. 
Some fires may fall from Heaven. Tel. 


ſouls departed. 
It is a knell 


| That. ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell, 


Shakeſpeare's Macoth, 
Theſe the late 
Teav' » baniſh'd hoſt, left deſert utmoſt h oe 
Au. 
All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Ilcaꝝ'u fall 'n, in ſtation ſtood, or juſt array, 
Sublime with expectation. - Aﬀlthn, 
3. The e power ; the ſovereign of hes 
Ven. 
Now 13 help him. Sat. ea. 
7 The will | 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling heav'n _ 
Left him at large. Alien, 
The prophets were taught to know the will of 
God, and thereby inſtruct the people, and en abled 
topr -opheſy, as a teſtimony of their being ſent by 
Benden. Ten. 
4. The pagan gods; the celeſtials. 
Take phyſick, pomp; 
Expoſe thyſelf to f-el what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhow the heavens more jutt. 
Shak:ſpeart's King Lear, 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which heave 
Will not Have earth to know. Shakeſp. Cericl aui. 
Hear u what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw! 
How high he held his A and roſe at every 


6. It is often uſed in compoſition. 
Hravex-BEGOoT. Begot by a celeſtial power. 
If I am benvu-b. get, aflert your ſon 

By ſome ſure ſign. | 3 


Weak was the pulſe, and hardly heav'd the hear, 


2. The habitation of God, good angels, and pare. 


blow: Dr dex. 
5. Elevation; ſublimity. 
O, for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt hean*n of invention. Shakeſpeare. | 
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Heavex-30Rwn, Deſcended from the celeſtial 
regions: native of heaven. 55 
If once a fever fires his ſulphurous blood, 
In ev'ry fit he feels the hand of God, 
And heav'nborn flame. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Oh heav*n-born ſiſters ! ſource of art! 
Who charm the ſenſe, or mend the heart; 
Who lead fair virtue's train along, 
Moral truth, and myſtick ſong ! Pope. 
Hz Aavex-BRED. Produced or cultivated in hea- 


n. n i 
"Much is the force of heav'n-bred poeſy. Shakeſp. 

HEavex-BUILT. Built by the agency of gods. 

His arms bad wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n-built wall. 

; Pope. 
HE AVEN- DIRECT ED. 
1. Raiſed towards the ſky. | 
Who taught that heav'n-direded ſpire to riſe ? 
Pope. 
2. Taught by the powers of heaven. 4 
O ſacred weapon; left for truth's defence; 
To all but h-av'n-direed hands deny'd; 
The muſe may give it, but the gods muſt vgs 
OO. 

Hr arxs v. adj. | from heaven.] F 

1. Reſembling heaven; ſupremely excellent. 

As the love of heaven makes one h:avenly, the 
love of virtue virtuous, ſo doth the love of the 
world make one become worldly. Sidney. 

Not maro's muſe, who ſung the mighty man; 
Nor Pindar's Leva lyre, nor Horace when a 

ſwan. Dryden. 

2. Celeſtial ; inhabiting heaven. | 

Adoring firſt the genus of the place, 

Then earth, the mother of the bzav'zly race. 
Dr yden. 

HCAVvEN Lx. adv. 

1. In a manner reſembling that of heaven. 

In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav'zly penſive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-muſing melancholy reigns, 

What means this tumult in a veſtal's veins ? 

Pope. 

2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 

Truth and peace and love ſhall ever ſhine 
About the ſupreme throne 
Of him, t' whoſe happy-making ſight alone, 
Our »-av'uly guided foul ſhall climb. Alilten, 
HAVE ARD. adv, [heaven and peant, Sax. 

Towards heaven. 
I proftrate lay, | 
By various doubts impell'd, or to obey, _ 
Or to object; at length, my mournful look 
Hevn, erect, determin'd, thus I ſpoke. Prior. 

Hr/avIL xv. adv. from heavy.] 

1. With great ponderouſneſs. 

2. Grievouſly; afflictively. | 
Eaſe muſt be impracticable to the envious : they 
lie under a double misfortune; common calamities 
aud common bleſſings fall he..v:/y upon them. 


Collier. 


3. Sorrowfully ; with grief. 

I came hither to tranſport the tydings, 

Which I have hb-avily borne. Sb ſpeare. 
_ This O'Neill took very heavily, becauſe his con- 
dition ia the army was leſs pleaſant to him. 

8 (I trendon. 
4. With an air of dejection. 5 
Why looks your grace fo h-avily to-day? - 
, I have paſt a miſerable night. Shak:ſpeare. 
_ Helaviness. . /. [from heavy. : 

1. Ponderouſneſs ; the quality of being heavy; 
weight. | | : 

The ſubject is concerning the heavineſi of ſeve- 
ral bodies, or the proportion that is required be- 
Twixt auy weight and the power which may move 
it. es x Wilkins, 

2. Dejection of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit. 

We are, at the hearing of ſome, more inclined 
unto torrow and heavineſs ; of ſome more mollitied, 
and ſoftened in mind. Hooker. 
Againſt ill chances men are ever merry; 

But 9:avinrſ; foreruns the good event. Sbateſpearc. 
Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An bein that's gone. Shakeſpeare. 
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of taxes. 


This lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes ? 


it received ſome, Which, by reaſon of the fatneſs 
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Heavineſs in the heart of man malceth it ſtoop ; 
but a good word maketh it glad. Prov. Xii. 25. 
Ve greatly rejoice; though now for a ſeaſon ye 
are in heavin;/;, through manifold temptations. 

r Peter, i. 6. 

3. Inaptitude to motion or thought; ſluggiſh- 
neſs ; torpidneſs ; dulneſs of ſpirit ; languidneſs ; 
languor. 

Our ſtrength is all gone into beavineſs, 
That makes the weight. Shakeſpeare. 
What means this beavineſs that hangs upon me? 


Addiſon. 
He would not violate that ſweet receſs, 

And found beſides a welcome heavine[5, 
Which ſeiz'd his eyes. Dryden. | 
A ſenſation of drouſineſs, oppreſſion, heavineſs, 
and latitude, are ſigus of a too plentiful meal. 
+ ES Arbutbnot. 
4. Oppreſſion; cruſh ; affliction: as, the heavi- 


5. Deepneſs or richneſs of ſoil. 
As Alexandria exported many commodities, ſo 
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and heavinc's of the ground, Egypt did not pro- 
duce ; ſuch as metals, wood, and pitch. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 

HE'AVY. adj. | Peapiz, Saxon. | 
1. Weighty ; ponderous; tending ſtrongly to 
the centre; contrary to light. 
Merſenus tells us, that a little child, with an en- 
gine of an hundred double pulleys, might move 
this earth, tough it were much Hcavier than it is. 
8 Wilkins. 
2. Sorrowful ; dejected; depreſſed. 
| Let me not de light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband. 

: Shak: ſpeare. 

3. Grievous ; oppreſſive; afflictive. 

Menelaus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, 
having a malicions mind. 2 Mac. v. 23- 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 

Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavie/t ſound 
That ever yet they heard. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
If the cauſe be not good, the King himſelf hath 
a heavy reckoning to make. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Chartres at the levee, 
Tells with a ſneer the tidings heavy. Swift, 
4. Wanting alacrity ; wanting briſkneſs of ap- 
pearance. 
My heavy eyes, you ſay, confeſs 
A heart to love and grief inclined. Prior. 
5. Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of ſentiment ; un- 
animated. 3 


encouraged, and accordingly many thouſand co- 
pies were beſpoke. . Swift. 
6. Wanting activity; indolent ; lazy. 

Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join'd ; 
But of a h:avy, dull, degenerate mind. Dryden. 
7. Drouſy; dull; torpid. 

Peter and they that were with him were heavy 
with fleep. Luke, ix. 33. 
8. Slow; fluggiſh. 

But let thy ſpiders that ſuck up thy venom, 
And heavy gaited toads lie in their way. 
9. Stupid; fooliſh. 

This heavy headed revel, eaſt and weſt 

Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations. 
3 £ Shakeſpeare. 
I would not be accounted ſo baſe minded, or 
bexvy headed, that I will confeſs that any of them 
is for valour, power, er fortune, better than my- 
telf. | Knelles. 
10. Burdenſome ; troubleſome ; tedious. 
I put into thy hands what has been the diverſion 
of ſome of my idle and heavy hours. 
1 3 Locke's Epiſtle to the Reader. 
When alone, your time will not lie heavy upon 
your hands for-want of ſome trifling er” 
wift. 
11. Loaded; incumbered ; burthened. 


A work was to be done, a heavy writer to be 


Shakeſp.\' 


Donne. 


HE C 

him, and not willing that they ſhould find his men 

head y and laden with booty, he returned unto Scot- 

land. f Bacon Henry VII. 
12. Not eaſily digeſted ; not light to the ſto- 

mach. | 5 . 

Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are 
moſt heavy to the ſtomach, which makes baked 
meat hard of digeſtion. Arbutbrot. 

T3. Rich in ſoil; fertile, as heavy lands. 1 

14. Deep; cumberſome, as heavy roads. 

Hea'vy. adv.-As an adverb it is only uſed in 
compoſition ; heavily. | | 

Your carriages were heavy laden; they are a 
burden to the weary beaſt. Iſa. xlvi. 1. 

Come unto me all ye that labour aud are harry 
laden, and I will give you reſt. Math. xi. 28. 

HE BDOMAD. ». /. | bebdemas, Latin] A 
week; a ſpace of ſeven days. : 

Computing by the medical month, the fir ſt 54 
domad or ſeptenary conſuts of fix days, ſeventeen 
hours and a half, . rotux. 

HEBDO“MA DAL. adj. [from hebdomas, Lat.] 

HEBD0o'MADARY. * Weekly; conſiſting of 
ſeven days. 8 

As for he bανEEQũu ail periods, or weeks, in regard of 
their ſabbatlis, they were obſerved by the He- 
brews. Brow «s. 

To HE'BETATE. v. a. ¶ bebeto, Latin; hebetrr, 
French. ] To dull; to blunt; to ſtupify. ä 

The eye, eſpecially if hebetated, might cauſe the 
ſame perception. Harvey on Conſumpticns. 

Beef may confer a robuſtneſs on the limbs of 
my ſon, but will bcbctate aud clog his intellectuals. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

HEeBETA'T10N. #. , | from hebctaie.] 

t. The act of dulling. 

2. The ſtate of being dulled. 5 5 | 

HE“ A EHT UD RE. 7. ſ. [ bebetudo, Latin.] Dulneſs z 
obtuſeneſs ; bluatneſs. | 

The peſtilent ſeminaries, according to their 
groſſneſs or ſubtilty, activity or hebetude, cauſe 
more or leſs truculent plagues. Harvey on the Pi. 

HEe'BRAISM. 7. ſ. [ hebraiſme, French; hebrarſ- 
ms, Latin. ] A Hebrew idiom. 

Milton has infuſed a great many Laticiſms, as 
well as Græciſms, and ſometimes Hebraiſms into 
his poem. | Spectator, - 

Hr/srarsT. n. . [hebraus, Latin.] A man 
ſkilled ia Hebrew. 

HEe'/BRICIAN. 2. f. [from Hebreau.] One ſkilful 
in Hebrew. 

The words are more properly taken for the air 
or ether than the heavens, as the beſt Hebricians 
underſtand them. Raleigh. 

The nature of the Hebrew verſe, as the meaneſt 
Hebrician knoweth, conſiſts of une ven feet. 

Peacham. 

Hz/caToMB, a. ſ. [ hccatombe, French; IaTipfn.] 

A ſacrifice of an hundred cattle. 
In rich mens homes 

I bid kill ſome beaſts, but no hecatombs ; 

None ſtarve, none ſurfeit ſo. 

One of theſe three is a whole hecatomb, | 

And therefore only one of them ſhall die. Dryden. 
Her triumphant ſous in war ſucceed, 

And ſlaughter d hec.u9mbs around em bleed. Addiſ. 
He'cTicaL.)} adj. ¶hectique, French, from 
He'cTicCKk. 16, 

1. Habitual ; conſtitutional. 

This word is joined only to that Kind of fever 
which is low and coutinual, and ending in a con- 
ſumption, is the contrary to thoſe fevers which 
ariſe trom a plethora, or too great fulneſs from 
obſtruction. It is attended with too lax a ſtate of 
the excretory paſſages, and generally thoſe of the 
ſkin ; whereby. ſo much runs off as leaves not re- 
ſiſtance enough in the contractile veſſels to Keep 
them ſufficiently diſtended, fo that they vibrate 
oftener, agitate the fluids the more, and Keep 
them thin and hot. Quincy. 

A hecrict fever hath got hold 1 

Of the whole ſubſtance, not to be —_— 

; Nee 


2. Troubled with a morbid heat. 
No hectiet ſtudent ſcars the gentle maid. T-y.. 
He'c Tix. 2. ſ. An hectick fever. 


Hearing that there were forces coming 2gaiaſt | 


F Ver. I. 


” 22. f 5 5 L Like 


H E B 


Like the Becht in my blood he ra | 
And thou muſt cure me. ee Hawes. 


Shak 

He rok. n. ſ. [from the name of Her, the 
great Homeris warriour.] A bully ; a bluſtering, 
turbulent, pervicacious, noiſy fellow. 


Thoſe uſurping hers, who pretend to honour | 


without religion, think the charge of a lye a blot 
not to be waſhed out but by blood. South 
We'll rake one cooling cup of nectar, 
And drink to this celeſtial Ser. Prior. 
70 Hr TOR. v. a. LV the noun.] Tothrea- 
ten; to treat with inſolent authoritative terms. 
They reckon they muſt part with honour toge- 
ther with their opinion, if they ſaffer themfelves 
to be heFored out of it. Government of the Tongue. 
The weak low ſpirit Fortune makes her ſlave ; 
But ſhe's a drudge, when Hector'd by the brave. 
| Dryden. 
An honeſt man, when he came home at night, 
found another fellow domineering in his family, 
Be#oring his ſervants, and calling for ſupper. 


Arbuthnit's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. | 
To He/cToR. v. . To play the bully ; to bluſ- | 


ter. 
They have attacked me, ſome with piteous 
- moans and outcries, others grinning and only ſhew- 
ing their teeth, others ranting and Lector ing, others 
ſcolding and reviling. Stilling fleet. 
One would think the Hering, the ſtorming, the 
Yullen, and all the different ſpecies of the angry, 
ſhould be cured. | Spectator. 
Don Carlos made her chief director, 
That ſhe might o'er the ſervants Hector. Swift. 
Hp ERA CEOs. adj. | bederaceus, Lat.] Produc- 
g ivy. Dit. 
HEDGE. ». ſ. ¶ Pe ʒʒe, Saxon. ] A fence made 
round grounds with prickly buſhes, or woven 
twigs. : 
It is a good wood for fre, if kept dry; and is 
very uſeful for ſtakes in hedges. Mortimer. 
The gardens unfold variety of colours to the eye 
Every morning, and the hedges breath is beyond all 
perfume. Pepe. 


in 


Through the verdant maze 

Of ſweet-briar Bedges I purſue my walk. Thom. 

HED E, prefixed to any word, notes ſomething 
mean, vile of the loweſt claſs : perhaps from a 
bedge, or hedge born man, a man without any known 
Place of birth, 

There are five in the firſt ſhew : the pedant, 
the braggart, the hedg:-pricf?, the fool, and the boy. 


S hakeſpeare. 


The clergy do much better than a little hedge, 
contemptible, illiterate vicar can be preſumed to 
do. Swift. 

A perſon, who, by his ſtyle and literature, 
ems to have been the corrector of a Hedge pr. 


in Little Britain, proceeded gradually to an author. 


Seunft, 
To HEDGE. v. g. {from the noun. ] 
1. To incloſe with a hedge, or fence of wood 
dry or growing, 
Hedge thy poſſeſſion about with thorns. 
Eccluſ. xxviii. 24. 


Thoſe alleys muſt be bedged at both ends, to 


keep out the wind. Bacon, 


2. To obſtruct. | 

I will hedge up thy way with thorns. Ho. il. 6. 

3. To incircle for defence. 

England, ed d in with the. main, 

That water-walled bulwark, till ſecure 

And confident from foreign purpoſes. 

Shak-ſpeare”s King Jobn. 
There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a King, 
That treaſon can but peep to what it would. 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

4. To ſhut up within an incloſure. 

It muſt not be paid and exported in ready mo- 
ney ; ſo ſays our law ; but that is a law to He in 
the cuckow, and ſerves for no purpoſe : for if we 
export not goods, for which our merchants have 
money due to them, how can it be paid by bills of 
Exchange? Loc be. 

5. To force into a place already full. This 
feems to be miſtaken for edge. To edge in, is to 
put in by the way that requires leaſt room; — 


| HED | | 
bedye may figrafy to thruſt in with difficulty, asi n- 
to à beugt. e 

Yon forget yourſelf 
To bedr me in. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
Wheu I was haſty, thou delayd'ſt me longer: 

I pr'ythee let me hedge one moment more 
Into thy promiſe; for thy life preſerv'd. Dryden. 
When you are ſent on an errand, be fure to 
hedge in ſome buſineſs of your own. 


Swwift's Directions to the Footman. | 


To HER DOE. v. n. To ſhift; to hide the head. 


I myfelf ſometimes, hiding mine honour in my | 


neceſſity, am fain to ſhuffle, to bedpr, and to lurch. 
Shakeſpeare, 


HE DO E-RBORN. adj. [hedges and born.) Of no 


known birth; meanly born. 

He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 
D but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 
And ſhould, if I were worthy to be judge, 
Be quite degraded, like a hedgz-born ſwain, 
That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood. 

Shakeſpeare. 

HrDG E-CREEPFR. 2. ſ. | hedge and creep. | One 
that ſkulks under hedges for bad purpoſes. 


ſepium. Air ſivos th. 
HEDGE-H0G. . f. | hedge and hg; eriraceus.] 
1. An animal ſet with prickles, like thorns in 
an hedge. 6 
Like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall, Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Few have belief to ſwallow, or hope enough to 
experience, the collyrium of Albertus; that is to 
make one ſee in the dark: yet thus much, ac- 
cording unto his receipt, will the right eye of an 
h-dg--hog, boiled in oil, and preferved in a brazen 
veſſel, effect. Brown's Vulgar Eri ours. 
The hed3:-hog hath his back fide and flanks thick 
ſet with ſtrong and ſharp prickles ; and beſides, by 
the help of a muſcle, can contract himſelf into a 
globular figure, and ſo withdraw his whole under- 
part, head, belly and legs, within his thicket of 
prickles. | EKay on the Creation. 
2. A term of reproach. 
Dicd'ſt thou not kill this king? 
t grant ye. | | 
———Do'ſt grant me, hedge-hog ? 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
3. A plant; trefoil ; medica echinata. Ainſworth. 
4. The globe-fiſh ; or is echinatuss Ainſworth, 
HrDGE-HysSSoOP. u. ſ. [Hedge and byſop.] A 
ſpecies of willow- wort; gratiola, _ PEE 
Hedge-hyſſop is a purging medicine, and a very 
rough one : externally it 1s ſaid to be a vulnerary. 
Hill's Mat. Medica. 
HEDGE-MUSTARD. z. f. A plant. 
HEDGE-NETTLE. 2. J. A plant; galecpſia. 
| Ainſworth. 
HEDGE-NOTF. . ſ. [hedge and note.] A word 
of contempt for low-writing. 
When they began to be ſomewhat better bred, 
they left theſe Zedgr-notes for another ſort of poem, 
which was allo full of pleaſant raillery. Dryden. 
HEOOGE-NMO. . /. F 
age. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd, 
Thrice and once the Bedge-pig whin'd. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
HED E-Row. 7. /. [hedge and row. ] The ſeries 


lof trees er buſhes planted for incloſures. 


Sometime walking not unfeen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks greet Milton. 
The fields in the northern fide divided by 
h:dgc-rows of myrtle. Berkley to Pope. 
EDGE-SPARROW. . ſ. [hedge and ſparrow 
curruca.] A ſparrow that lives in duſhes, diſtin- 
guiſned from a ſparrow that builds in thatch. 
| The hedzr-ſparrow fed the cuckoo fo long, 
That it had its head bit off dy its young. Shakeſp. 


ting-hook uſed in making hedges. 


Comes maſter Dametas with a bedging-3511 in his | 
hand, chaffing and fwearing. Sidney. | 
ES 


HDR. ». . Lom 


4 


edge q One who mak 


deages. | 


HEDGE-FUMITORY, z. ſj. A plant; fumaria| 


bedge and pig.] A young | 


HE'DG1NG-BfLL. ». fe [hedge and b#l.] A cut- 


HEE 

In his looſe traces from the furrow came, 
And the ſwink d hrdger at his ſupper ſat, Vio, 

He would be laughed at, that ſhould go zbm 
to _ a fine dancer out of a country b:ds;, r 
paſt fifty. | 

To HEEP. v. a. [ Pe dan, Saxon.] To 8 
to regard; to take notice of; to attend. l 

With pleafure Argus the muſician heed; ; 

But wonders much at thofe new vocal reeds, 

: : Dryde 

He will no more have clear ideas of all the 36 
rations of his mind, than he will have all the par. 
ticular ideas of any landſcape or clock, who will 
not turn his eyes to it, and with attention bed 2 
the parts of it. | Lock, 

Hz tv. n. . [from the verb] 

1. Care; attention. | 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 
Milo, 

Take heed that in their tender years, ideas, that 
have no natural coheſion, come not to be united 
14 their heads. Locks. 

Thou muſt take heed, my Portius ; 

The world has all its eyes on Cato's ſon. Aud. 

2. Caution; fearful attention ; ſuſpicious watch, 

Either wiſe beazing or ignorant carriage 
caught as men catch diſeaſes, one of another; 
therefore, let men take heed of their company. 

Shakeſpeare's Hey IV, 

Take herd; have open eye; for thieves do fog; 
by night: | 

Take herd ere Summer comes, or cuckoo bird: 

aftright. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wind/:r, 

3. Care to avoid. 

We thould take heed of the neglect or contemp? 
of his worſhip.  Tillotjar, 

4. Notice; obſervation. 

Speech muſt come by hearing and learning; and 
birds give more heed, and mark words more than 
beaſts. Bacon. 

5. Seriouſneſs; ſtaidneſs. 

He did unſeatthem ; and the firſt he view'd, 


Was in his conntenance. Shak:ſpeare, 

6. Regard ; reſpectful notice. 

It is a way of calling a man a fool, when no 
heed is given to what he ſays. L'Efira:ge. 

He/epyvuL. adj. | from heed. ] 

i. Watchful ; ſuſpicious; vigilant. 

Give him heedful note; 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join, 
In cenſure of his ſeeming. Shake fp. Homies 
2. Attentive; careful; obſerving : with of. 

| I am commanded 

To tell the paſſion of my ſovereign's heart; 

Where fame, late ent'ring at his H ears, 

Hath plac'd thy beauty's image and thy virtue. 

Shak eſpcar 6 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 

Whilt I had been like heedful of the other. 

8 Sh ak-ſpearts 
Thou, heedful of advice, ſecure proceed; 

My praiſe the precept is, be thine the deed. Pope 
| _HY&/eDFuLLy. adv. | from heedfu!.] Attentive- 
ly ; carefully ; cautiouſly. £0 

Let the learner maintain an. honourable opinion 
of his inſtructor, and hecdfully liſten to his inſtruc- 
tions, as ene willing to be led. 413. 
' HE'kDFULNESS. . . [from heedful.] Cauti- 
oufly; vigilance ; attention. : 

Hr eDILv. adv. Cautiouſly ; vigilantly. Dis. 
| He/gvixess. n. ſ. Caution; vigilance. Dic. 

Hr/eDLEss. adj. [from heed. ] Negligent; i- 
attentive ; careleſs; thoughtleſs ; regardleſs; un- 
| obſerving : with of. 

The hezd/e5 lover does not know 4 
| Whole eyes they are that wound him fo. Fall, 
Heedltfs of verfe, and hopeleſs of the crown, 
Scarce half a wit, and more than half a _ 
Aydin. 

Some ideas, which have more than once offered 

themſelves to the ſenſes, have yet been little ta- 


He did it with a ſerious mind; a heed 


— 


— 


| ken notice of ; the mind being either beds, . 
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Wo Surpriſes are often fatal to Baden unguarded 


with a fountain running from his Hel. 


Fy' t bels, and ſuddenly; and on your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect. 


A A good man's fortune may grow cut at heels. 


HEE 
in childeen, or otherwiſe employed, as in e. 


Locke, 


by Sher-lack. 
cence. 

11 7 EDLESSLY. adv. [from becdleſe.] Oarelefſ- 

ly; negligently ; inattentively. 7 

Whilſt ye diſcharge the duties of matrimony, 
ye hedleſsly ſlide into ſin. Arbutonat and Pope. 
© He'eDLESSNEsSs. 2. ſ. [from bedieſs. ] Careleſſ- 
neſs ; thoughtleſſneſs ;. negligence ; inattention. 

In the like harms they ſuffer from Knocks and 
falls, they ſhauld not be pitied, but bid do ſo 
again; which is a better way to cure their Hhecd- 
1. neſs. p Locke. 

HEE I. n. /. Pele, Saxon. ] 

1. The part of the foot that protuberates be- 
hind. | 

If the luxated bone be :diftorted backward, it 
lieth over the He bone. HWiſeman's Surgery. 

2. The whole foot of animals. 

The ftag recals his ſtrength, his ſpeed, 

His winged hee/s, and then his armed head ; 

With theſe t' avoid, with that his fate to meet; 

But fear prevails, and bids him truſt his feet. 
Dez ham. 

Pegaſus appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, 
Addiſon. 

z. The feet, as employed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than 
for men to leave their maſters to bears and tygers, 
and ſhew them a fair pair of heels for't. L' Fftrange. 

2. Ty he at the HEELS. To purſue cloſely ; to 
follow hard. 5 

Sir, when comes your book forth ? 

— Upon the heels of my preſentment. 
| Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

But is there no ſequel at the herls of This 
Mother's admiration ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

5. To attend cloſely. 

Could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell ſhould riſe 
With blackeſt inſurrection, to confound 
Heav'n's pureſt light. 

6. To purſue as an enemy. | 

The Spaniards fled on towards the North to 
ſeck their fortunes, being fill chaſed by the Eng- 
Iiſh navy at their hes, until they were fain to give 
them over for want of powder. Bacon. 

Want R V want! that hungry meagre 

fiene , 8 s 
Is at my heel, and chaces me in view. 

7. To follow cloſe as a dependant. 

Through proud London he came ſighing on, 
After th' admired ee of Bolingbroke. Shak:ſp 
S8. T» lay by the HEELS. To fetter; to ſhackle zi 
Lo put in gy ves. | 

If the king blame me for't, I'll Ay ye all 


Otway. 


 Shakeſpeare\ 
One halt of many his mind, 
Ts, fi juris, unconfin'd, ; 
And cannot be , by the becls. Hudibras. 
I begin to ſmoke that they were a parcel of 
mummers; and wondered that none of the Mid- 
vieſex juſtices took care to :y ſome of them by 
the heels. | Addiſon, 
8. Any thing ſhaped like a heel. 
At the other ſide is a kind of be or knob, to 
break clots with. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 
10. The back part of a ſtocking: whence the 
Pbraſe 1e be out at-heels, to be worn out. ; 


Shakeſpeare 
To Hex. i. v. n. * | 
1. To dance. | 
I cannot ſing, 
Nor bee! the high lavolt, nor ſweeten talk. Shak-{p. 
2. To lean on one ſide; as, the thip heels, * 
To Het. v. a. To arm a cock. 
He+':.en. u. ſ. {from heel.} A cock that ſtrikes 
Well with bis heels. | 
HF'FIL-PIECE. a. ſ. [hel and-piece.] A piece 
en the hinder part of the ſhoe, to ſupply what is 
worn away. 
To Herr prber, vc. [bel and piece.] To put 
2 piece of leather on a ſhog heel. | 


[from the noun.) 


Milton. | 


HET 


1. Heaving; effort, FEE 
| May be in the owp 
A ſpider ſteep id, and ane may drink; depart, 

And yet partake no venoms for his knowledge 

Is not infected ti but if one preſęnt 

Th' abhorrent iagredient to his eye, make known 

How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his ſides 

With violent s. Shakeſpeare's M inter g Tale. 
2. [ For haft.] Handle. 
His oily fide devours both blade and heft. Waller. 
H“ GIRA. n. ſ. [ Arabick.] A term in chrono- 


| logy, ſignifying the epocha, or account of time, 


uſed by the Arabians and Turks, who begin their 
computation-from the day that Mahomet was forced 
to make his eſcape from the eity of Mecca, which 


the reign of the emperor Heruclrus. Harris. 
HEI“ EK. #. /. [Peapone, Saxan.] A young 
cow. 
Who finds the baufer dead and bleeding freſh, 
And 1ees fatt by a butcher with an axe, 
But will ſuſpect 'twas he that made the ſlaughter ? 
Shakejpearc. 
A leifer will put up her noſe, and ſnuff in the 
air, againſt rain. Bacon, 
For her the flocks refuſe their verdaat food, 
Nor thirſty hecifer's ſeek the gliding flood. Pope. 
Hz1GH tio. inter j. 


1. An expreſlion of Night languor and uneaſi- 


1] neſs, 


Heigb ho / an't be not four by the day, I'll be 
hang'd. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is uſed by Dryden, contrarily to cuſtom, as 


a voice of exultation. 


We'll toſs off our ale 'till we cannot ſtand, 
And /:igh-ho for the honour of old England. Dryd. 
He1cur. #. /. {from big.] 


| 1. Elevation above the ground : indefinite. 


Into what pit thou ſeeſt, 
From what height fall'n ! Milton. 
An amphitheatre's amazing beige 
Here fills the eye with terrour and delight. | 


on. 
2. Altitude; definite ſpace meaſured upwards. 
Abroad I'll ſtudy thee, 
As he removes far off, that great heights _— 
; anne. 
There is in Ticinium a church that is in length 
one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in height 
near fifty, Bacon, 
An amphitheatre appear'd, 
Rais'd in degrees, to ſixty paces.rear'd ; 


{ That when a man was plac'd in one deg 
{ Height was allow'd for him above to ſee, 


3. Degree of latitude. Latitudes are higher as 
they approach the pole. 
Guinea lieth to the North ſea, in the ſame. 


of height as Peru to the South. 


Abbot's Deſeri ption of the World. 
4. Summit; aſcent ; towering eminence ; high 
laces 
8 From Alpine beigbts the father firſt deſcends ; 
His daughter's huſband in the plain attends. 

Dr yden's Mneid. 

5. Elevation of rank; ſtation. of dignity ; great 

degree of excellence. : ] 

By him that rais'd me to this careful height, | 

From that contented hap which I enjoy d. Shakr/.. 

Ten kings had from the Norman . conqurror 


reign'd, : 
Wen England to her greateſt hight attain'd, 
Of pow'r, dominion, glory, wealth and * 5 
ariel, 


Every man of learning need not enter into their 
difticulties, nor climb the heights to which ſome 
others havearrived. Watts. 
6. The utmoſt degree; full eompletion. 
Putrefaction doth not riſe to its hegt at once. 
| Bacon. 
Did not ſnhe 
Of Timna firſt betray me, and reveal 
The ſecret, wreſted from me in the hebt 
Of nuptial love profeſs d? Milan.” 


1 ——„ 


3 


happened on Friday, July 16, 4. D. 622, under 


ard, and was reſolved to look into his . i 


HEI 


Some blamad Mrs. Bull for new-beepirocing her , Hide me from the face 
ſhoes. | Arbuthnat..| Of God, whom to behold : height 
HETT. u. 5. {from beaue.] c Of — ns JD _ ; Ati 2 


Delpair is the height of madneſs. 


7. Utmoſt exertion. 


Come on, fir; I ſhall no pat you to the hegt 
of your breeding. | 


Ack e. 

8. State of excellence ; advance towards per- 
fection. | RS 

Social duties are carried to greater 4eights, and 
enforced with ſtronger motives, by the principles 
of 2 religion. 72 

0 He 1GnTEN. v. a [from Seigbt.] 

1. To raiſe higher. . att | 

2. To improve; to meliorate:; 

To aggravate, 1 

oreign ſtates uſed their endeavours to heighten. 
our confuſions, and plunge us into all the evils of 
a civil war. Addifor. 

4. To improve by decorations. | 

As in a room, contrived far ſtate, the height o 
the yy — den a proportion to the ra; ſo 
in the he:ghtenings of poetry, che ſtrongth and ve- 
3 of — Boche de ſuited e C 

ion. Y 

HEINQUS, adj. [hnipqz, French, from hain, 
hate; or from the Teutonick hay name,] Agro- 
cious ; wicked in a high degree. 

To abrogate or innovate the gapſeLof Chriſt, at 
men or angels ſhould attempt, it were moſt vino 
and accurſed ſacrilege. dogher- 

This is the man ſhould do the bloody desd: 
The image of a wicked hcingus fault, 

Lives in his eye. .Shakifprere. 

As it is a moſt heinous, ſo it is amet dangerous 
impiety to deſpiſe him that can deſtroy us. 'Zilleeſe 

H#1xo0U8 LY. adv. {from beings. ]  Atraciouſly ; 
wickedly. 5 

He'tnovsxEs5. u. ſ. {from heigaus.] Atrneiouſ. 
neſs ; wickedaeſs. 

He who can treat offences, provoking God, as 
jeſts and trifles, muſt have little ſeaſe of the 
heincuſneſs of them. | Rogers, 

HEIR. [nſ leire, old Fr. beres, Latin. 
t. One that is inheritor of any thing the 


] preſent poſſeſſor. 


An heir ſignifies the eldeſt, ho is, by the:laws 

of England, to have all his father's land. Lacie 
What lady is that ? 

Ahe beir of Alanſon, nn 


That T' give my voice on Richard's ſide, 
To bar my maſter's Hirt in true deſcent, 
God knows, I will aot do it. 8 
Being heirs together of the grace of life. 
1 Peter, iii. 9. 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt, 
And 1 his bir in miſery alone. cpr. 
The heir to titles and large eſtates have a weak - 
neſs in their eyes, and a tenderneſs in their conſti- 
tutions. | SIvi 
2» One newly inheritfag an eſtate. 
The young extravagant Hir had god a new ſtews 


To Hrs. v. a. [from the noun.] To inherit. 
His fon in- blooming youth was ſnatch'd by fate; 
Only one daughter herr d royal ſtate. Dryden. 


Hz'IxESss. u. .. {from i.] An inheritrix ; 4 
woman that inherits. : 
An heireſs ſhe, while yet alive; 


All that was ber's to him did gire. Malle. 
Aneas,, though he married the Seireſs of the 
crown, yet claimed no title to it during the life af 
his father-in-law. Dryden. 
HL IxL Ess. adj. { from beir.] Without an heiry ; 
wauting one to inherit aſter him. x 
I ſtill think of 8 
The wrong 1 did myſelf z which was ſo much, 
That i / /5 hath. made my kingdom, Shu e 
He'rzgH1P. ». /. | from beir. | The ſtate, cha 
raQer, or privileges of an heir. HS. 
A layman appoints an heir or an executor in his 


{ wil, to build an boſpital within a year, under 


pain of being deprived of his 1 


| 2 P n. 
5 L 2 "ns 


2 


r 


friends. Eccluſ. 


receiving its motion not from any ſtroke, but from 


ſuch as it would appear to us from the ſun, if our 


death Overtook me. 


p | 
HEL 
Hz':xt.00M n. f. | b:ir and zeloma, goods, Sax.] | 
Any furniture or moveable decreed to deſcend by 
inheritance, and therefore inſeparable from the 
freehold. 
Achilles' ſceptre was of wood, 
Tranſmitted to the hero's line; 
Thence through a long deſcent of kings 
Came an heirloom, as Homer ſings. Swift. 
Her Lv. The preterite and part. paſſ. of /o/d. 
A rich man beginning to fall, is he/d up of 


If Minerva had not appeared and held his hand, 
he had executed his deſign. Dryden. 

HELVACAL. adj. | heliaque, French ; from 
WB». ]- Emerging fromthe luſtre of the ſun, or 
falling. into it. 

Had they aſcribed the heat of the ſeaſon to this 
far, they would not have computed from its Selia- 
col aſcent. Brown. 
 HELIACALLY, adv, [from beliacal.] 

From the rifing of this ſtar, not coſmically, that 
is, with the ſun, but be /iacully, that is, its emerſion 
from the rays of the. ſun, the ancients computed 
their canicular days. Brown. 

He is tempeſtuous in the Summer, when he 
riſes helacaly ; and rainy in the Winter, when he 
Tiſes achronically, Dryd-n. 

HE'LicAL. adv. [ helice, French; from Hag.“ 
Spiral; with many circumvolutions. 

The ſcrew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or 
continued by a heli revolution about a cylinder, 


a vectis at one end of it. Wilkins. 

He'rt1o1D Parabola, in mathematicks, or the 
parabolick ſpiral, is a curve which ariſes from the 
ſuppoſition of the axis of the common Apollonian 
Parabola's being bent round into the periphery of 
a circle, and is a line then paſſing through the ex- 
tremities of the ordinates, which do now converge 
towards the centre of the ſaid circle. Haris. 

HEL1oce'NTRICK. adj. [ heliocentrique, French; 
my, and xi. 

The beliocentrick place of a planet is ſaid to be 


eye were fixed in its centre. Harris. 

He'LIoscoPE. . /. | belioſcope, French; e- 
ewriw, | A ſort of teleſcope fitted ſo as to look on 
the body of the ſun, without offence to the eyes. 

Harris, 

HEr'L10TROPE. . .. [MS- and Tww; beliotrope, 
French; Heliotrapium; Latin.] A plant that turns 
towards the ſun; but more particularly the turn- 
lol, or ſun-flower. 

*Tis an obſervation of flatterers, that they are 
like the b-{:9:rope; they open only towards the ſun, 
dut ſhut and contract themſelves at night, and in 
cloudy weather. Government of the Tongue. 

HE'LISPHERICAL. adj. [helix and phere.] 

The bLeliſperical line is the rhomb. ne in navi- 
gation, and is ſo called becauſe on the globe it 
winds round the pole ſpirally, and ſtill comes 
nearer and nearer to it, but cannot terminate in it. | 

Har , 15 . 

HELIX. ». /. [helic, French; Aug.] Part of a 
{piral line; a circumvolution. 

Find the true inclination of the ſcrew, together 
with the quantity of water which every hel does 
contain. Wilkins, 

HELL. ». ſ. [ pelle, Saxon.] 

1. The place of the devil and wicked ſouls. 

For it is a knell 

That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell. Shake/. 

If a man were a porter of Hel gates, he ſhould 
Have old turning the key. Shakeſpear?s Macbeth. 

Let none admire 
That riches grow in Hel; that ſoil may beſt - 
Deſerve the precious bane. Milton. 

Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 

The glorious light he forfeited of old. Cowl:y. 

2. The place of ſeparate ſouls, whether good 
or bad. 

I will godown to my ſon mourning to He. 

Cen. vi. 35. 

He deſcended into +:1/. Ap tes Creed. 
3- Temporal death. 


'HEL 


4. The place at a running play to which thoſe 
who are caught are carried. 


Victory and triumph to the ſon of God, 
Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 


what other heavenly or hc//;/þ title thou liſt to have, 


The pains of bell came about me; the ſnares of Ji 
J. alm xvili. 4 


for effects of both I find in myſelf, have compaſ- gold. 
fion of me. Sidney. l 


Then couples three be ſtraight alloted there; 3 But to vanquiſh by wiſdom Hhelliſh wiles. Mb, BB. 
They of both ends the middle two do fl; 2, Having the qualities of hell; infernal ; wick. 0 EF 
The two that in mid-place, hel called were, ed ; deteſtable. ; . 
Muſt ſtrive with waiting foot and watching eye, No benefit ſhall ever Altay that diabolical ran. = 

To catch of them, and them to hell to bear, cour that ferments in ſome hell:// breaſts, but thx d 
That they, as well as they, hell may ſupply. Sidney. it will ſoam out at its foul mouth in ſlander, South, 
5. The place into which the taylor throws his] HEe'/LLISHLY. adv. | from Helliſp. Infernally * 
ſhreds. wickedly ; ; deteſtably. 
This truſty ſquire, he had as well Hr“ LIisux ESS. n. f. | from: hell: . Wickel. * 
As the bold Trojan knight ſeen Hel; neſs; abhorred qualities. th 
Not with a counterfeited paſs | HE/LLWARD. adv. | from Hell.] Towards hell, bs 
Of golden bough, but true gold- lace. Hudibras, ge next thy care the ſable ſheep to place 
In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell, Full o'er the pit, and hellward turn their 7 v 
Who might deſerve a place in his own Hell. 
| King's Cookery. | HELM denotes defence: as F . pe * 
6. The iufernal powers. | fence ; Sigheln, victorious defence; Berthelu emi. h 
Much danger firſt, much toil did he ſuſtain, nent defence; like Amyntas and Bu _ among the . 
While Saul and hel croſt his ſtrong fate in vain. Cow. | Greeks. G15ſon's Camden, 1 
7. It is uſed in compoſition by the old writers HELM. «= [. [ elm, Saxon, from Lela, ty . ſe 
more than by the modern. cover, to protect. 85 
HEIL L-BLACE. adj, Black as hell. | I. A covering for the head in war; a helmet; 22 
The ſea, with ſach a ſtorm as his bare head a morrion ; an headpiece. 2 th 
In hell-tleck night endur'd, would have boil'd up, France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land 3 uſ 
And quench'l the ſtelled fires. Sha p. King Lear.| With plumed helm the ſlay er begins his threats, 5 
HE1!.L-BRED. adj. [hell and bred. ] Produced in Shak-[par, Wi 
hell. Mneſtheus 1 ays hard load upon his helm. Drydy, 28 th 
Heart cannot think what courage and what cries, | 2. The part of a coat of arms that bears the creſt. 4 
With foul enfouldred ſmoak and flaſhing fire, More might be added of helms, creſts, mantles 5 
The h:1/-bred beaſt threw forth into the ſkies. Sperſ. | and ſupporters. Camden's Remain, E: 
HEL L-8R0TH. 2. /. [hell and broth.] Aconwo- 3. The upper part of the retort, 5 
ſition boiled up for infernal purpoſes. The vulgar chymiſts themſelves pretended tobe 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's _ able, by repeated cohobations, and other fit ope- 5 
Lizard's leg, and owlet s wing; rations, to make the diſtilled parts of a concrets bh. 
For a charm of powerful trouble, bring its own caput mortuum over the Hu. By, Wa A 
Like a he!]-broth boil and bubble. Shakeſp. Mack. 4. [Pelma, Saxon. ] The ſteerage; the rudder, Wn 
Her L-Do0MED. adj. | hell and doom. | Conſigned They did not leave the helm in ſtorms; 3 
to hell. And ſuch they are make happy ſtates. Ben Jor1'n, ? | 
And reckon'ſt thou thyſelf with ſpirits of heav'n, | More in profperity is reaſon toſt m 
Hel- dom d and breath'ſt defiance here and ſcorn, | Than ſhips in ſtorms, their helms and anchors luſt. 
Where I reign king ? Milton. Denhan, WES th 
HEL L-GoVERNED. adi. Directed by hell. Fair occaſion ſhews the ſpringing gale, pl. 
Earth gape open wide and ate him quick, And int 'rett guides the bens and honour ſwells the 75 
As thou doſt ſwallow up this good king's blood, | fail. Per. wi 
Which his Hell- governd arm hath butcher'd. Shakeſ, | 5. The ſtation of government. 5 
HELL=-HATED. adj. Abhorred like hell. I may be wrong in the means; but that is no 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, objection againſt the deſign : let thoſe at the 4 [ME Bi 
With the he/{-hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart. Shake/. | contrive it better. Swift. Wn 
HEL L-HAUN TED. adj. [ hell and haunt. ] Haunted | 6. In the following line it is difficult to deter- 
by the devil. | mine whether flee ſman or defender is intended, 1 X. H 
Fierce Oſmond clos'd me in the bleeding bark, think fteerſman. - 
And bid me ſtand expoſed to the bleak winds, You flander I 
Bound to the fate of this he/l-haunted grove. Dryden. The belm o' thi ſtate, who care for you like 72 up 
_ HEL L-novunD. z. /. Pelle Pund, Saxon. fathers, 5 w 
1. Dog of hell. When you curſe them as enemies. Chakeſrrvn WE 
From forth the Kennel of thy womb hath crept | 7% Ht Lim. v. a. [from the noun.] To guide; We 
A hell-hound that doth hunt us all to death. Shakeſp. | to conduct. Hom, 85 ſa 
Now the hell-hounds with ſuperior ſpeed | The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs be ? 
Had reach'd the dame, and, faſtning on her fide, | hath helmed, muſt give him a better proclamation. Wt tv 
The ground with iſſuing ſtreams of mw dy'd. Shakeſpeare, WE fo 
D, * He/LMED. ad. [from belm.] F urniſhed u ma 
2. Agent of hell. neadpiece. 1 
I call'd The belmed cherubim 5 
My hell-hounds to lick up the draff, and filth, Are ſeen in glittering ranks with wings difplay 5 5 th 
Which man's polluting fin with taint had ſhed Mis, We it 
On what was pure. Milton. | Hze'/LmET. 3. . [Probably a diminutive of We 
HELL-KITE. . .. | hell and kite.] Kite of infer- | em.] A helm; a headpiece ; armour for the head. W. 
nal breed. The term hell prefixed to any word I ſaw him down ; thrice up again, and fighting; [= . 
notes deteſtation. | From helmet to the ſpur all bleeding o'er. St“ an 
Did you ſay all? What all? Oh! hell-kite/ all ? | Sev'n darts are throwu at once, and ſome I% Wau 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, bound . 
At one fell ſwoop ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. F rom * bright ſhield, ſome on his helmet ſound. 5 to 
H#'LLEBORE. ». J. [helleborus, Lat.] Chriſtmas Dryds. WW | 
flower. HELMINTHICK. adj. [from O. nw 5 
HEe'LLEBORE White. n. /. [veratrum, Latin.] A] ing to worms. + A 
plant. To HELP. v. a. preter. helped, or hop : — Fg Tr 
There are great Joudis whether any of its ſpe-| helped, or holpen. ¶hilpan, Gothick ; Pelpan, Sax. = 
cies be the true he/lebore of the ancients. Miller. 1. To aſſiſt; to ſupport; to aid. 8 . 
H LLENISM, 2: f, [ion | A Greek idiom.| Let us word as valiant men behoves; | 57 
Ainſvuortb. For boldeſt hearts good fortune helpeth out. Fairfav. Ws 
HCI LIS H. adj. [from Hell.] O Lord, make haſte to he me. Lau WR _- 
1. Sent from hell; belonging to hell. God belpeth him againſt the Philiſtines. Fu 
O thou celeſtial or infernal ſpirit of love, or 2 Chron, XXV- 7 A : 


They helped them in all things with bre ard . 


I 
A man 


be 
A 


ſaw and heard. 


And Danb 


H E 1. 

A man reads his prayers out of a book, as 2 
_ to belp his underſtanding and direct his ex- 
reſſions. | S tilling flect, 
F 2. It has in familiar language, the particle out, 


' which ſeems to have meant, originally, out of a 


difficulty. 
"This 2 conceives not hard to bring about, 


If all of you ſhould join to he/p him ot. = Dryden. 


What I offer is ſo far from doing any diſkind- | 


neſs to the cauſe thefe gentlemen are engaged in, 
that it does them a real ſervice, and he/p; them out 
with the main thing whereat they ſtuck. 
| Wordwward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The god of learning and of light, 
Would want a god himſelf to he.p him out, Swift. 
3. To raiſe by help: with «p. 
Woe to him that is alone when he falleth ; for 
he hath not another to help him up. Eccl. iv. 10. 
To enable to furmount : with over, 


Wherever they are at a ſtand, help them pre- | 


ſently over the difficulty without any rebuke. Locke. 

To remove by help: with 72 
eit never learned any laudable manual art, 

they have recourſe to thoſe fooliſh or ill ways in 

uſe, to H off their time. Locke. 
6. To free from pain or yexation. _ 
Help and eaſe them, but by no means bemoan 
them. . Locke. 
7. To cure; to heal: with of. Obſolete. 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
$. It is uſed commonly before the diſeaſe. | 
The true calamus helps coughs. Gerard. 
g. To remedy; to change for the better. 

Ceaſe to lament for that thou can'ſt not help; 

And ſtudy help for that which thou lament'ſt. 

Shakeſpeare. 
10. To prevent; to hinder. | 
Thoſe few who reſide among us, only becauſe 
they cannot help it. Swift. 
If they take offence when we give none, it is a 
thing we cannot help, and therefore the whole 
blame mult lie upon them. Sande» ſon. 
It is a high point of ill nature to make ſport 
with any man's imperfections that he cannot help. 
LEſtrange. 
Thoſe cloſing ſkies may ſtill continue bright; 
But who can help it, if you'll make it night. 
Dryden. 
She, betwixt her modeſty and pride, 
Her wiſhes, which ſhe could not h:/p, would hide. 
Dryden. 
Tt is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel 


upon difference in opinion, becauſe that is a thing 


which no man can h in himſelf. Swift, 
11. To forbear; to avoid. | 
He cannot help believing, that ſuch things he 
Atterbur y. 
I eannot he remarking the reſemblance be- 
twixt him and our author in qualities, fame, and 
fortune. | Pope. 
12. To promote; to forward. 
And they helped forward the afflictive. Zecb. 
If you make the earth narrower at the bottom 
than at the top, in faſhion of a ſugar-loaf reverſed, 
it will help the experiment. Bacon. 
13. To HELe to. To ſupply with; to furniſh 
with. 
Whom thev would he to a kingdom, thoſe reign : 
and whom again they would, they diſplace. 
: 1 Mac. viii. 13. 
The man that is now with Tireſias can help him 
to his oxen again. LEftrenge, 
14. To preſent at table. | | 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 
And complainſantly help'd to all J hate; 


Treated, careſs'd, and tir'd, I take my leaye. Pope. | 


To HELP. v. n. | 
1. To contribute aftiſtance. 
Sir, how come it you 
Have bolp to make this reſcue > Shakeſpeare. 
Diſcreet followers and ſervants help much to re- 
Tutation. Bacon. 
Bennet's grave look was a pretence, 
y's matchleſs impudence 


Help d to ſupport the knave. Dryden. 


HEL 
| A generous preſent h-/p; to perſuade as 
an agreeable perſon, | 

2. To bring a ſupply, 

Some, wanting the talent to write, made it 
their care that the actors ſhould hee out where 
the muſes failed. | Rymer. 

Herr. . ſ. [from the verb; hulpe, Dutch. ] 

I. Aſſiſtance; aid; ſupport ; ſuccour. 

Muleaſſes, deſpairing to recover the city, hardly 
eſcaped his enemies hands by the good he/p of bis 
uncle. Amllcs. 

He may be beholden to experience and acquired 
notions, where he thinks he haus not the leaft belp 
from them, Locke. 

So great is the ſtupidity of ſome of thoſe, that 
they may have no ſenſe of the be/p adminiſtred 
to them. Smalridęe. 

2. That which gives help. 

Though theſe contrivances increaſe the power 
yet they proporttonably protract the time; that 
which by ſuch Helps one man may do in a hundred 
days, may be done by the immediate ſtrength of 
a hundred men in one day. ; Wilkins. 

Virtue is a friend and an help to nature; but it 
is vice and luxury that deſtroys it, and the diſeaſes 
of intemperance are the natural product of the fins 
of intemperance. South, 

Another help St. Paul himſelf affords us towards 
the attaining the true meaning contained in his 
epiſtles. Locke. 
2. That which forwards or promotes. 

Coral is in uſe as an help to the teeth of children. 
Bacon. 


arth, 


4. Remedy. | 
There is no help for it, but he muſt be taught 
accordingly to comply with the faulty way of 
writing. Holder on Speech. 
He'/L PER. ». /. [from help.] 
r. An aſſiſtant; an auxiliary; an aider; one 


that helps or aſſiſts. 
There was not any left, nor any helper for 
Iſrael. 2 Kings. 


We ovght to receive ſuch, that we might be 
fellow helpers to the truth. 3 Fob. viii. 
It is impoſſible for that man to deſpair who re- 
members that his Helper is omnipotent. 
| Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
2. One that adminiſters remedy. 
Compaſſion, the mother of tears, 1s not always 
a mere idle ſpeRator, but an Helper oftentimes of 
evils. | More. 
3. One that ſupplies with any thing wanted: 
with 0. 
Heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a huſband. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A ſupernumerary ſervant. h 
I live in the corner of a vaſt unfurniſhed houſe : 
my family conſiſts of a ſteward, a groom, a helper 
in a ſtable, a footman, and an old maid. 
Swift to Pope. 
| He/LyrUuL. adj. [help and full. 
t. Uſeful ; that which gives aſſiſtance. 
Let's fight with gentle words, 

'Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful 
| ſwords. Shakeſpeare. 
He orders all the ſuccours which they bring ; 

The helpful and the good about him run, 
And form an army. Dryden. 
2. Wholeſome ; ſalutary. | 
A ſkilful chymiſt can as well, by ſeparation of 
viſible elements, draw helpful medicines out of 
poiſon, as poiſon out of the moſt healthful herbs. 
| | Relegb's Hiſtory, 
He'LPLEss. adj. from help. | 
1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf. 
One dire ſhot | 
Cloſe by the board the prince's main-maſt bore ; 
All three now helpleſs by each other lie. Dryden. 


Let our enemies rage and perſecute the poor 
and the helpl-ſs ; but let it be our glory to be pure 
and peaceable. 

2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. 
| How ſhall I then your Hees fame defend? 
'T will then be infamy to ſeem your friend. Pope. | 


well as 
G | 


Kopers, k 


HEM 

3. Irremediable ; admitting no help. 

Such helpleſs harms it's better hidden keep, 
Than rip up grief, where it may not avail. 

Spenſer. 

4. Unſupplied ; void: with of. This is un- 
uſual, perhaps improper. 

Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 

Helplaſs of all that human wants require. Dryden. 

He'LPLESSLYy. adv. | from heit. Without 
ability; without ſuccour. 

HE'LPLESSNESS. ». /. [from Helpl eg. Want 
of ability ; want of ſuccour. 

HEL TER-SKELTER. adv. [As Skinner fancies, 
from peolrryn pceato, the darkneſs of hell 
hell, ſays he, being a place of confuſion. | III a 
hurry ; without order; tumultuouſly. 

Sir John, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend; 

And helter-ſkelter have I rode to England, 
And tidings do I bring. Shak ſpeare. 

He had no ſooner turned his hack but they were 
at it be/ter-ſtelter, throwing books at one another's 
heads. LCL firanges 

HELvE. . ſ. [Pepe, Saxon.) The handle of 
an axe. 

The ſlipping of an axe from the helve, whereby 
another is ſlain, was the work of God himſelf. 

Nag. Hiſtory. 

To HELvE. v. a. | from the noun. ] To fit with 
a helve or handle. 

Hem. ». ſ. [Pem, Saxon. ] 

1. The edge of a garment doubled and ſewed-to- 
keep the threads from ſpreading. 

Rowlers muſt be made of even- cloth, white 
and gentle, without hem, ſeam, or thread hanging 
by. Wiſeman. 

2. | Hemmen, Dutch ] The noiſe uttered by a ſud- 
den and violent expiration of the breath. 

I would try if I could cry hem, and have him. 

Shakeſpeare. 

He loves to clear his pipes in good air, and is 
not a little pleaſed with any one who takes notice 
of the ſtrength which ke ſtill exerts in his morn- 
ing hems. : Addiſun. 

3. Interject. Hem! [ Lat.] 

To HRM. v. a. 5 

1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or dou- 
ble border ſewed together. 

2. To border; to edge. 

- All the ſkirt about | 
Was h:m'd with golden fringe. Fairy Queer. 

Along the ſhoar of ſilver ſtreaming Thames, 
Whoſe ruſhy bank, the which his river hems. 

| | Spenter,. 

3. To encloſe; to environ; to confine ; to ſhut : 
perhaps always with a particle; as, in, abozx!, round. 

So of either ſide, ſtretching itſelf in a narrow 
length, was it hemmed in by wooden hills,. as if in- 
deed nature had meant therein to make a place 
for beholders. ' | Sidny. 

What lets us then the great Jeruſalem 
With valiant ſquadrons round about to hem? 
| | Fairfax. 

Why, Neptune, haſt thou made us ſtand alone, 
Divided from the world for this, ſay they ; ' 
Hemm'd in to be a ſpoil to tyranny, 

Daniel. 


Leaving affliction hence no way to fly? 
I hurry me ix haſte away, 
And find his honour in a pound, 
Henm'd by a triple circle round, | 
Checquer'd with ribbons, blue and green. Pope. 
To HEm. v. n. [hemmen, Dutch.] To utter a 
noiſe by violent expulſion of the breath. 
He'/MICRANY. n. . (ue, half, and xgzwoy, the 
ſkull, or head.] A pain that affects only one part 
of the head at a time. Quincy. 
HewmrcyCLE. nf. Me.] A half round. 
HREMINA. u. ſ. An ancient meaſure : now uſ- 
ed in medicine to ſiguify about ten ounces in mea- 
ſure. Nuincy. 
He/MIPLEGY. . . 2 half, and TXmow,, to 
ſtrike or ſeize.] A palſy, or any nervous affec- 
tion relating thereunto, that ſeizes one ſide at a 
time; ſome partial diſorder. of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem. 
HEMISPHERE. . . [ipurpaigiay ] bemiſpher e, 


French. ] The half of a globe when it is ſuppoſed: 
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HEM 


to be cut through its centre ia the plane of one of 
its greateſt circles. 58 
That place is earth, the ſeat of man; that light 
His day, which elſe, as th' other hemiſphere, 
Night would invade. | 
| A hill 
Of Paradiſe, the higheſt from whoſe top 


Milton. 


Ihe h:miſphere of earth, in cleareſt ken 


Stretch'd out to th' ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. 
Milton. 
The ſun is more powerful in the northern He- 
n ſpbere, and in the apogeum ! for therein his mo- 
tion is flower. | Þrown. 
In open proſpe& nothing bounds our eye, 


Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky; 


So in this hemiſphere our utmoſt view 
{> only bounded by our king and you. Dryden. 

HazitsenERICAL. N adj. [from hemiſphere. ] 

HewmiSPHE/RICK., } Halt round ; contain- 
ing haif a globe. 

The thin film of water ſwells above the ſurface 
of the water it ſwims on, and commonly conſti- 
tutes hemiſpherical bodies with it. Boyle. 

A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an 
h:miſpheric& figure, in much the ſame manner as an 
acorn 1n its cup.  Wuwdward an Foſſils. 

Huis Tick. n. fe [D]; bemiſtiche, Fr.] 
Half a verſe. 

He broke off in the hemiſtick, or midſt of the 
verſe ; but ſeized, as it were, with a divine fury, 
he made up the latter part of the hrmi/tich. 

Dryden's Dufreſmy. 

Hr/x1Lock. . ſ. [Pemlock, Saxon.] An herb. 

The leaves are cut into many minute ſegments : 
the petals of the flower are bifid, heart-ſhaped, and 
unequal : the flower is ſucceeded by two ſhort 
chanelled feeds. One ſort is ſometimes uſed in 
medicine, though it is noxious ; but the hemlock of 
the ancients, which was ſuch deadly poiſon, is 
generally ſuppoſed different. Miller. 

He was met even now, | 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

We cannot with certainty affirm, that no man 
can be nouriſhed by wood or ſtones, or that all 
men will be poiſoned by bem/ock. Locke. 

He'/MoRRHAGE., I nf. [alugiuy.e; beonorragie, 

HEe/MoRRHAGY. U French.] A violent flux 
of blood. 

Great bennrrbagy ſucceeds the ſeparation. Ray. 

Twenty days faſting will not diminiſh its quan- 


tity ſo much as one great bemrrage. 


 elrbuthmt on Aliments. 

HE'/MORR HOIDS. - . /. | «ij5;yoitg ; hemorrboids, 
French. ] The piles; the emrods. 

I got the ben hoid. Soft. 

HENMORKHOIDAL. adj. ¶ bennarrhoidul, French, 

from hemorrhoids.) Belonging to the veins in the 


- fundament. 


Beſides there are hemorrhages from the noſe 

and hemorrhoidal veins, and fluxes of rbheum. 
Ray on the Creation. 

Emboſt upon the field, n battle ſtood 
OF leeches, ſpouting hemrrbo:idal blood. Garth, 

HEMP. „. /. [Pznep, Saxon; hampe, Dutch 
cannabis.) A fibrous plant of which coarſe linen 
and ropes are made. 

It hath digitated leaves oppoſite to one another: | 
the flowers have no viſible petals ; it is male and 
ſemule in different plants. Its bark is uſetul for 
cordage and cloth. Milier. 

Let gallows go for dog; let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe ſuffocate. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
lem and flax are commodities that deſerve en- 
couragement, both for their uſefulneis and profit. 
Mortimer. 


f 
| 


Ig ur Aprivyry. n. / A plant. | 
The common hut crimony is found wild by dit- 
ches and ſides of rivers. AMiilir. 


He/myex. adj. {from hen.] Made of hemp. 
In foul reproach of knighthood's fair degree, 
About his neck a benen rope he wears. F. Quern. 
Behold | 
Upon the &.mprn tackle ſhip-boy's climbing. 
| Shak: ſpeare. | 


| of a hatchet. 


HEN 


Ve ſhall have a benpen caudle then, and the help} By too Arong a projectile motion the alima 


Shakeſpeare. 
I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee; 
He wiſt not when the hemper ſtring I drew. Gay. 
HEN. ». ſ. [Penne, Saxon and Dutch; ban, 
German; a cock. |] h 
r. The female of a houſe-cock. 
2. The female of any land fowl. | 
The peacock, pheaſant, and goldfinch cocks 
have glorivus colours; the hers have not. Bacon. 
Whilſt the hen bird is covering her eggs, the 
male generally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring 
bough within her hearing, and by that means di- 
verts her with his ſyags during the whole time of 


| her fitting. 8 Addiſon. 
O'er the tracklcſs waſte 
The heath her flutters. Thomſon. 

HEx-DRIVER. u. J. [hen and driver.] A kind of 
hawk. 

The h-n-driver I forbear to name. Walton. 

HI N-HARRI. n. /. A kind of kite, Ainſ. 

HE'x-#ARRIER. So called probably from 
deſtroving chickens. Pygurgus. 

Hr x-#taRrTeED. adj. | ben and heart.] Daſtardly ; 
cowardly ; like a hen. A low word. | 

HEex-PECKED. adj. | hen and pecked. ] Governed 
by the wife. 2 

A ttepdame too I have, a curſed ſhe, 

Who rules my Heu- pect'd ſire, and orders me. 
| TS Dryden. 

The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked, 
which was impoſſible, by ſuch a mild-ſpirited wo- 
man as his wife. | | Ai but hunt. 

Hxx-ROOST. u. .. [len and roofi.] The place 
where the poultry reſt. 

Many a poor devil ſtands to a whipping-poſt 
for the pilfering of a ſilver ſpoon, or the robbing 
of a hen-ro-fe. | L'Eftrange. 

Her houſe is frequented by a company of rogues, 
whom ſhe encourageth to rob his hen-r99/7s. Swift. 

If a man proſecutes gipſies with ſeverity, his 


hen=rooft is ſure to pay for it. Addiſon. 
They oft have ſally'd out to pillage 
The hen-109/ts of ſome peaceful village. Trckell. 


He'NBANE. n. /. | byoſcyamus, Latin.] A plant. 


banks and old dunghills. 
plant. | 
That to which old Socrates was curs'd, 
Or Henbane juice, to ſwell 'eni till' they burſt. 
; Dryden. 

HEe'xBi1T. . ſ. [ Alſine foliis hederaties.] A plant. 
In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was ſpread of 


This is a very poiſonous 


only the ſeed of the ivy-leaved ſpeedwelh or 
ſmall H- nil. 


nes, old Engliſh. ] 
1. From this place to another. | 
Diſcharge my follow'rs ; let them hence away, 
From Richard's night to Bolingbroke's fair day. 
| | Shakeſpuare. 
Th Almighty hath not built | 


A ſullen prudence drew thee Herce 
From noiſe, fraud and impertinence. Roſcommon. 
2. Away; to a diſtance. A word of command. 
Be not found here; hcnce with your little ones. 

ö Shakeſpeare. 


3. At a diſtance in other places. Not in uſe. 
Why ſhould I then be falſe, fince it is true 
That 1 muſt die here, and live hence by truth? 

8 bake 57 Heure. 


To be my henchman. 


its raining millet-ſeed ; but it was found to be | All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. 


tends to putrefaction ; hence 


force of exerciſe in helping digeſtion. 
SS Arbiubnot on Aliment, 
7. From this ſource ; from this original; fran 


{this ſtore. 


My Flora was my fon ; for as 
One ſun, ſo but one Flora was; 
All other faces borrowed hence: 
Their light and grace as ſtars do thence. Sul, 
8. From hence is a vicious expreſſion, which crept 
into uſe even among good authors, as the origin] 
force of the word hence was gradually forgotten 
Hence ſignifies from this. ; 
An ancient author propheſy'd fr»: hence, 
Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince! 


Di U 
To HENCE. v. a. [from the adverb, ] 1040 
off; to diſpatch to a diſtance. Obſolete, 
Go bawling cur ! thy hungry maw go fill 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to me; 
With that his dog he hernc'd, his flock he curſt. 
HExXCEFoRTH. adv. 


Sigh J. 
He nonpons, Sax. 
From this time forward. | 159 . 


| Thanes and Kinſmen, 
Hencefor th be earls. Shakeſpeare's Maca. 
Never henceforth ſhall T joy again ; | 
Never, ohnever, ſhall I ſee more joy. | 
8 haks ſpear. . Henry VI. 
Happier thou may'ſt be, worthier can'ſt not be; 
Taſte this, and Lene forth be amongit the gods, 
Thyſelf a goddeſs. Milter 
I never from thy fide henceforth will ſtray, 
Till day drovp. Mila. 
If we treat gallant ſoldiers in this fort, 
Who then henceforth to our defence will come. 
Dryer, 
HzexceFo'RWaARD, adv. | bencc and forwed.] 
From this time to all futurity. : 
Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns, 
Pardon, I beſeech you ; 
Heneeforward I am ever rul'd by you. Sha. pc. 
The royal academy will admit +crceforavard only 


It is very often found growing upon the ſides of | ſuch who are endued with good qualities. Dry. 


HENOUMAN. n. ſ. [Pync, a ſervant, and mu, 


Miller. Skinner 3 Pengyt, a horſe, and man, Spelmun.) A 
page ; an attendant. | 


Obſolete. 

Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon ? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
Shake{prare 
Three henchmen were for ev'ry knight a 
Drydrn, 
To HEN D. v. a. Ee Saxon. ] from bench 


Derham's Phyſ. Theoleg y. low Latin, which ſeems borrowed from band er 
HENCE. ad. or interj. [Peonan, Saxon; hen- | Land, Tentonick.] 


1. To ſeize; to lay hold on. | 
With that the ſergeants bent the young min 
ſtout, : 


And bound him likewiſe in a worthleſs chain. 


Farr an 


2. To crowd]; to ſurround. Perhaps the fal- 


Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence. Milton. lowing paſſage is corrupt, and ſhould be read fit 
ned; or it may mean to tue poſſe//ion. 


The generous and gravelt citizens 
Have hent the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is entering. Shakejpeart 
HENDE'/CAGON. . ſ. IH and .] A figure 


Hence with denial vain, and coy excuſe. Milian. | of eleven ſides or angles. 


HENS-FEET. n. ſ. fumaria, ſepium, Hedge fu 


mitory. | 


HePA'TICAL. I adj. [hpaticus, Latin; E 
Hr Tick. J French, from ag.] Belons- 


All members of our cauſe, both here and hence, | ing to the liver. 


That are infinewed to this action. 
4. From this time; in tlie future. 
He who can reaſon well to- day about one ſort 
of matters, cannot at all reafon to-duy about 


Shakeſp. ce. 


If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ſtoma 


blood; if red and copious, it is t. 


| Harvey en C an ſanptiu. 
The cyſtick gall is thick, and intenſely bittet; 


others, though perhaps a year hence he may. Locke. the hepatick gall is moro fluid, and not fo bittet. 


Let not poſterity a thouſand years hence look for 
truth in the voluminous annals of pedants. luth. 

5. For this reaſon; in conſequence of this. 

Hence perhaps it is, that Soloman calls the fear 
of the Lord the beginning of wiſdom. 


Tillotſ>n.| of heps and haws, which preſerve the ſmall dire 


4 * 7. 


Abutbnot on Hine nit. 


Hs. 1. ſ. 'Hawthorn-berries commonly MI. 
ren hips. s 


| Ainfeoort”: 
In hard winters there is obſerved great pie") 


6. From this cauſe; from this ground. 


; from. ſtarying. 
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| ſeven angles or ſides. 


arms, albeit the Germans of whom they deſcended, 


by their, or of them, which at length became the female 


A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf 
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HER 
Ber racar'sv ian adj. [ls and capfula.} Hay - 
ing ſeven cavities or cells. : 
HE/PTAGON. mn. . [ French; sI 
and yanie.] A figure with ſeven ſides or angles. 
Hee T&coNnaL. adj. [from heptagon.] Having 


He/eTARCHY. . ſ. [heptarchie, French; tle 
and d Nν ! A fevenfold gavernment. c 
In the Saxon beptarchy I find little noted of 


Camd n 


uſed ſhields. 


England began not to be a people, when Alfred | 


reduced it into a monarchy; for the materials 
thereof were extant before, namely, under the 
archy. DD Hat:'s Origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who ſhar'd the heptarchy of pow'r, 


His ſteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryd. 


HR. pron, Pena, pen, in Saxon, ftood for 


poſſeſſive. ] 
1. Belonging to a female; of a ſhe ; of a wo- 


man. 
About his neck 


Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth. Shakeſp. As, you like it. 
Still new favourites ſhe choſe, | 
Till up in arms my paſſion roſe, 
And caſt away her yoke. * Cowley. 
One month, three days, and half an hour, 
Judith held the ſov'reign pow'r; 
Wond'rous beautiful her face ; 
But ſo weak and ſmall her wit, 
That ſhe to govern were unfit, 


And ſo Suſanna took her place. Cowley. 
2. The oblique caſe of /h. | : 
England is fo idly king'd, 
Her ſceptre ſo iantaſtically borne, 
That fear attends her not. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


She cannot ſeem deform'd to me, 


And I wonld have h ſeem to others ſo. Cowley. | 


The moon aroſe clad o'er in light, 
With thouſand ſtars attending on her train; 


With her they 1iſe, with her they ſet again. Comwl:y, | 


Should I be luft, and thou be loſt, the ſea, 
That bury'd her I lov'd, ſhould bury me. Dryden. 
HERs. pronuwn. This is uſed when it refers to a 

ſubſtantive going before : as, ſuch are her charms, 
fach charms are hers, | 
This pride of hers, 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her. 


5 hbakeſpeas 1 


Thine own unworthineſs, 
Will ſtill that thou art mine not hers confeſs. 
Cowtey. 
Some ſecret charm did all her acts attend, 


And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend. 


Dryden. 
I bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 
Indeed to ſave a crown, not hrs but yours. Dr yd. 
* ALD. . /. [herault, French; herald, Ger- 
man. | | 
1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to regiſter 


rals, and anciently to carry meilſages between 
Princes, and proctaim war and peace. 
"_ 8 whoſe ſcatter d names honour my 
ook, | 


office nature. 
enealogies, adjuſt enſigns armorial, regulate fune- 
Her bals are ample teſtimanies thereof. 


N 


H E R 


| After my death I wiſh no other bera/d, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. 
To HE/RALD. v. a. | from the nonn.] To intro- 
duce as by an herald, A word not uſed. 
We are ſent from our royal maſter, 


Shak. 


Only to herald thee into his ſight, 
Not pay thee. 
HE'RaLDRY. . ſ. ¶beraulderie, French; from 
berald.] 
1. The art or office of a herald, 
I am writing of heraldry. Peacham. 
Grant her, beſides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere beraldry began. 
2. Regiſtry of genealogies. 
'Twas no falſe heralary when madneſs drew 
Her pedigree from thoſe who too much knew. 
5 Denham. 
3. Blazonry. 
Metals may blazon common beauties; ſhe 
Makes pearis and planets humble heraldry. 


HERB. . . [h be, French; herta, Latin. ] 
Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and 
have nothing woody in them; as gratis and hem- 
lock. Locke, 
In ſnch a night 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old ZEſon. Shakeſpeare. 
With ſweet-ſmelling herbs 
Eſpouſed Eve deck'd firſt her nuptial bed. Million. 
Unhappy, from whom ſtill conceal'd does lie 
Of herbs; and roots the harmleſs luxury. Cowley, 
If the leaves are of chief uſe to us, then we call 
them bes; as ſagg and mint. Watts's Logick. 
Herb- eating animals, which don't ruminate, 
bave ſtrong grinders, and chew much. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
HERR Chriſtopher, or Bane-berries. u. ſj. A plant. 
HtxBAa/ceovs. adj. from herba, Latin.) 
1. Belonging to herbs. 
Ginger is the root of neither tree nor trunk; but 
an herbaccous plant, reſembling the water flower- 
de-luce. : Brown. 
2. Feeding on vegetables; perhaps not properly. 
Their teeth are fitted to their food; the rapa- 
cious to catching, holding, and tearing their prey; 
the herbac.:us to gathering and comminution of ye- 
getables. | Derham. 
| He/rBAGE. ». ſ. [ler lage, French. ] 
1. Herbs collectively; gratis; paſture. 
Rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow ; 
Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields. 
Dryden. 
At the time the deluge came, the earth was 


loaded with Herbe, and thronged with animals. 
Woodward. 


HR RAL. n. ſ. [from berl.] A book contain- 
ing the names and deſcription of plants. 

We leave the deſcription of plants to herbals, 
and other like books of natural hiſtory. Bacen. 
Such a plant will not be found in the herbal of 
Brown, 


As for the medicinal uſes of plants, the large 
Mer.'s Antid. againſt Atheiſm. 


| Our Herbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants. 


Baker. 
A man 


For ftriet degrees of rank or title look; 
'Tis *zainft the manners of an epigram, | 
And 1 a poet here, no herald am. Ben Jonſon. 

When time ſhall ſerve let but the herald cry, 
And I' appear again, Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 

Emdaſſador of peace, if peace you chuſe ; 

Or herald of a war, if you refuſe. Dr 

Pleaſe thy pride and ſearch the herald's roll, 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree. 

VE Dryden. 
2. A precurſor, a forerunner; a kedinger: 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty gods, dy tokens, ſend 
Such dreadful beralds to aſtoniſh us. 

Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


. 


> the lark, the berald of the morn. Shakeſp. 


er; a publiſher. 


found in Spenſcr.] 


He/nBAr.15T. 2. , [from herbal.] 


ſkilled in herbs. 


Herbaliſ!s have diſtinguiſhed them, naming that 


the male whoſe leaves are lighter, and fruit | 


Brown. 
A word, I believe, only to be 
erb; plant. 
The roof hereof was arched over head, 
And deck'd with flowers and Herbars daintily. 
Fai y Queen. 
He/rxBARTST. 2. . [herbarius, from herba, Lat.] 
One tkilled in herbs. 


under. 
HRB AR. u. /. 


ſity in ſubdividing plants of the ſame denomination. 
Hoyle. 


He was too much ſwayed by the opinions then 
current amongſt berbariſis, that different _— 
= | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


Cleav 0 land. 4 


2. The tythe and the right of paſture. Ain/wourk. | 


Herbariſt have exerciſed a commendable curio- 


HER 


or multiplicity of leaves in the flower, were ſuſe 

ficient to conſtitute a ſpecifick ditference. 

| Ray on the Creation. 
As to the fuci, their ſeed hath been diſcovered 

and ſhewed me firſt by an ingenious her buriſt. 


22 
He/rnELET. . . ¶ Diminutive of herb, or 
herbula, Latin.) A ſmall herb. 

Thele berbelcts, which we upon you ſtrow. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Herre'sSCENT. adj. ¶ herbeſcens, Latin. ] Grow- 
ing into herbs. 

: He'xB1D. adj. ¶berbidus, Latin.] Covered with 
erbs. 

HLA BORTS r. nf. [from herb. ] One curious in 
herbs. This ſeems a miſtake for her bart. 

A curious herboriſt has a plant, whoſe flower 
periſhes in about an hour. a | ay. 

HEIRHOROU GH. . þ. [berberg, German. | Place 
of temporary reſidence. Now written harbour, 

The German lord, when he weut out of New- 
gate into the cart, took order to have his arms ſet 
up in his laſt hes Lor Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 

H/K MOS. adj. | herboſus, Latin.] Abounding 
with herbs. | 

He/xasuULENT. adj. [ from herbulu.] Containing 
herbs. it. 
HI ABWOMAN. . ſ. [herb and woman.] A wo- 
man that ſells herbs. * 

I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, 
butcher, and baker; even my bes woman dunned 
me as 1 went along, | Artuthnot. 

H/ R Rv. adj. {from herb.] Having the nature of 
herbs. 

No ſubſtance but earth, and the procedures of 
earth, as tile and ſtone, yieldeth any moſs or hel 
ſubſtance. Bacon. 

HERD. . ſ. [Peon't, Saxon. 

I. A number of braſts together. It is peculiarly 
applied to black cattle. Flocks and herds are hen 
and axcn or kine. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds. Shakeſpeare. 

There find a herd of heifers, wand'ring o'er 
The nighbouring hill, and drive them to the 
ſhore. Addi ſon. 
2. A company of men, in contempt or deteſta- 

tion. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato ſhines, 

Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. Dryden. 

1 do not remember where ever God delivered 
his oracles by the multitude, or nature truth by the 
Herd. Lacke. 
3. It antiently ſignified a keeper of cattle, and 
in Scotland it is ill uſed. {Pyn'd, Saxon. ] A ſenile 
ſtill retained in compoſition : as d. | 

To HRP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To run in herds or companies. 

Weak women ſhould, in danger, herd like deer. 

| Dryden. 

It is the nature of indigency, hike common dan- 
ger, to endear men to one another, and make 
them berd together, like fellow-ſailors in a ſtorm. 

| Norris. 
2. To aſſociate ; to become one of any numbes 


party. 
III berd among his friends, and ſeers 
One of the number. Lddijin's Cato. 
Ren to towns, to herd with knaves and fools, 


And undiſtinguiſh d among the 3 
To HRD. v. a. To throw ar put into an 


| The reſt, 

However great we are, honeſt and yahant, 

Are hcrded with the vulgar. J. Fonjon's Cutiline. 

Hr ADO ROOM. 7. ſ. ¶ berd and groom. | A Keeper 

of herds. Not in uſe. 

But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt 

That ſhall yonder berdgroom, and none og 
rs 

Hr/aDpMaAN. n. f. [Berd and — One 

Hr/apsMAN. } employed in tending herds : 

formerly, an owner of herds. 

A herdjman rich, of much account was he, 

In whom no evil did reign, or good appear. Sid. 


or 


b 


P 


nn, ene.” 
L — 


* * r I 
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HER 


And you, enchantment, 
Worthy enough a herdſman, if e'er thou 


Theſe rural latches to his entrance open, 
Iwill deviſe a cruel death for thee. Sh. Wm, Tal. | 


Scarce themſelves know how to hold 


A ſheephook, or have learn'd ought elſe the leaſt _ 


That to the faithful herdmar's art belongs. Afi lion. 
There oft the Indian h-rdſman, ſhunning heat, 


\ Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds 


At loop-holes cut through thickeſt ſhade. 
; Milton's Paradiſe Lo. 
So ſtands a Thracian herdſman with his ſpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. D. yd. 
The he d/mer, round | 
The chearful tire, provoke his health in goblet's 
crown'd. Dryd. Virg. Ges gicks. 
When their her{/me;n could not agree, they parted 
dy conſent, Locke. 
HERE. dv. [pen, Saxon; bier, Dutch. ] 
1. In this place. Y 
Before they Here approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thouſand warlike men, 
All ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. Sh. Aſacł. 
. I, upon my frontiers here, 


Keep reſidence. Milton, 
Here Nature firſt begins 
Her fartheſt verge. Milton. 


How wretched does Prometheus” ſtate appear, 
V hile he his ſecond mis'ry ſuffers bere/ Cowley. 
To-day 1s ours, we have 1t here. Cowley. 
2. In the preſent ſtate. | 
Thus ſhall you be happy here, and more happy 
hereafter. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
3. It is uſed in making an offer or attempt. 
Then Here's for earneſt : 
*Tis finiſh'd. Dryd-n. 
4. In drinking a health. 
Here's to thee, Dick. Coley, 
However, friend, here's to the king, one cries ; 
To him who was the King, the friend replies. 
| Prior. 
It is often oppoſed to there; in one place, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from another. 
Good-night mine eyes do itch; 
Doth that bode weeping ? | | 
—*Tts neither here nor there. | Shak-ſp. Othello. 
We are come to ſee thee fight, to ſee thee 
foigne, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee thee here, to ſee 
thee there. | Shak: [peare. 


Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, im- 


plore; 

Poſt here for help, ſeek there their followers.” Dan. 

I would have in the heath ſome thickets made 
only of ſwcet-briar and honey-ſuckle, and ſome 
wild vine amongſt; and the ground ſet with vio- 
lets; for theſe are ſweet, and proſper in the ſhade; 
and theſe to be in the heath here and there, not in 
order. | Bacon 

The devil might, perhaps, by inward ſuggeſ- 
tions, have drawn in here and there a ſingle pro- 
ſelyte. (ov. of the Tongue. 

Your city, after the dreadful fire, was rebuilt, 
not preſently, by raiſing continued ſtreets ; but at 
firſt here a houſe, and there a houſe, to which 
others by degrees were joined. CSpratt's Sermons. 
He that rides peſt through a country may be 
able to give ſome looſe deſcription of her- a moun- 


tain and there a plain, here a moraſs and there a ri- 


ver, woodland in one part, and ſavanas in ano- 
ther. Locke. 
6. Here ſeems, in the following paſſage, to mean 
e115 plce. 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though uakind ; 
T ou loſeſt hee, a better where to find, 
| Shakeſp. King Lear. 
HEntaBo'uTS. adv. [here and alont.] About 
this place. | 
I ſaw h:reabguts nothing remarkable, except Au- 
guſtus's bridge. Addiſon cn Italy. 
HEAE TIA. adv. [lere and after. 
1. In time to come: in futurity. 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear here- 
«fter, rather than ſtory him in bis own hearing. 
Shateſpe. ine. 
The grand- child, with twelve ſons incr sas d, 
departs 


a figurative noun, not to be uſed but in poetry. 


Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. 


loved you, and who loves you heredita: ily, 


| precedent default in the will. | South 


his. 


HER 


From Canaan, to a land hereafter call'd 


Egypt. | Milton, 
Hereafter he from war ſhall come, 
And bring his Trojans peace. Di yden. 


2. In a future ſtate. 

You ſhall be happy here, and more happy here- 
Ar. Bacon, 

HERrF/AFTER. n. . A future ſtate. This is 


Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 

'Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addi ſon's Cats. 

I {till ſhall wait | 
Some new hereaf:cr, and a future ſtate. Prior. 

HEREa'T. adr, [here and at.] At this. 

One man coming to the tribune, to receive his 
donative, with a garland in his hand, the tribune, 
offended h:reat, demanded what this fingularity 
could mean ? | | Haoker. 

HrereBy”, adv. [ here and by.] By this. 3 

In what eitate the fathers reſted, which were 
dead before, it is not hecby either one way or 
other Uetermined. | 

. Hereby the Moors are not excluded by beauty, 
there being in this deſcription no conſideration of 
colours. Brown, 

The acquiſition of truth is of infinite concern- 
ment: h-1:by we become acquainted with the na- 
ture of things. Watts. 

HeReE/niTABLE. adj. [heres, Latin.) What- 
ever may be occupied as inheritance, 

Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imagi- 
nary monarchy hereditable, the power which is 
now in the world is not that which was Adam's. 

; | | Locke. 

He/REDITAMENT. nf. [herediam, Latin.] A 
law term denoting inheritance, or hereditary 
eſtate. 

HERE/DITARY. adj. ¶ bereditaire, French; 
bereditarius, Latin.] Poſſeſſed or claimed by right 
of inheritance ; deſcending by inheritance. 2 

To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 


2 Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe old fellows 

Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. Shakeſp. 

He ſhall aſcend | 
The throne hered:tary, and bound his reign 
With earth's wide bounds, his glory with the 
heav'ns. Milton. 

Thus while the mute ereation downward bend 

Their ſight, and to their earthly mother tend, 

Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 

Beholds his own hereditary ſkies, Dryd. Ovid. 
When keroick verſe his youth ſhall raiſe, 

And form it to hereditary praiſe. Dryd. Virgil. 
Hrae/bITARILY. adv. | from bereditary.] By 

inheritance. | 
Here is another, who. thinks one of the greateſt 

glories of his father was to have diſtinguiſhed and 


| Lope to Sewift. 

Hr RTE“YIN. adv. [here and in.] In this. 

How highly foever it may pleaſe them with 
words of truth to extol fermons, they ſhall not 
herein offend us. Hooker. 

My beſt endeavours ſhall be done here, Shak. 

Since trutiis, abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. 
are ſo clearly revealed that we cannot err in them, 
unteſs we be notoriouſly wanting to ourſelves, 
herein the fault of the judgment is reſolved into: 


FH:rxEVxT0. adv. | here and ime. ] Into this. 

Becauſe the point about which we ſtrive is the 
quality of our laws, our firſt entrance hereinto can- 
not better be made than with conſideration of the 
nature of law in general. Hooker 

HtREo'r. adv. [here and of.] From this; oj 


' Hereof comes it that prince Harry is valiant. _ 
| Shak. ſpeare 
Herto'x, adv. [re and on.] Upon this. 
If we ſhould ſtrictly inſiſt he enn, the poſſibility 
might fall into queſtion, Brown's Fulgar Browns 
Herro'rrT. adv. | here and at. | 
1. Oat of this place. 


_— 


Hooker. 


HER 


A bird all white, well feather'd on each win 


Here-cut up to the throne of God did fly. Gy 


Sper[zr, 


poſition, except . hereafter, are obſolete, or ob(y. 
leſcent ; never uſed in poetry, and ſeldom in 
proſe, by elegant writers, though perhaps not un. 
worthy to be retained, 

HEREM! TICAL. adj, | It ſhould be writs, 
 eremitical, from ercmite, of e, a deſart; . 

mitigue, French. ] Solitary; ſuitable to à ber. 
Mit. 

Youdeſcribe ſo well your heremitical tate of life, 
that none of the ancient anchorites could go he. 
yond you for a cave in a rock. Pour 

 He/resv. n. ſ. ¶ her ie, French; Here, Ly 
Gigegig. An opinion of private men different fror: 
that of the catholick and orthodox church. 

Hereſy prevaileth only by a counterfeit ſhew 4 
reaſon, whereby notwithſtanding it becometh in. 
vincible, unleſs it be convicted of fraud by may. 
feſt remonſtrance clearly true, and unable to he 
withſtood. Honko, 

As for ſpeculative her:firs, they work mightily 
upon men's wits ; yet do not produce great alte. 
rations in ſtates. Ba 

Let the truth of that religion I profeſ, be reyie. 
ſented to her judgment, not in the odious di. 
guiſes of levity, ſchiſm, hereſy, novelty, cruelr, 
and diſloyalty. | King Chat; 

HE'RESIARCH. nf. ¶ bereſiar us, Fr. digg ak, 
A leader in hereſy; the head of an herd of be. 
reticks. 

The pope declared him not only an here, 
but an Here ſiarch. | Str./ingfleet, 
HE'/RETICK. . f. | heretique, Fr. digg. 

1. One who propagates his private opinions in 
oppoſition to the catholick church. = 

Theſe things would be prevented, if no knoun 
heretick or ſchitmatick be ſuffered to go into thul: 
countries. | ; Bacor, 

No h-reticks defire to ſpread 

Their wild opinions like theſe Epicures. De, 

Bellarmin owns,. that he has quoted a hu 
inſtead of a father. Baker on Learniy, 

When a Papiſt uſes the word -e: et:c&5, he gens: 
rally means Proteſtants ; when a Protettant utes 
the word, he means any perſons wilfully and con- 
tentivuſly obſtinate in fundamental errours. 

| Mattis Lic. 

2. It is or has been uſed ludicrouſly for any one 
whoſe opinion 1s erroneous. | 
IL rather will ſuſpect the ſun with cold 
Than thee with wantonneſs ; thy honour ſtands, 
In him that was of late an heret:ch, 

As firm as faith. Shakeſp:ar', 

HerE/TICAL. adj. [from heretic. ] Containing 
hereſy. | 

How exclude they us from being any part of the 
church of Chriſt under the colour of hereſy, When 
they cannot but grant it poſſible even for him to 
be, as touching his own perſonal perſuaſion, . 
retical, who, in their opinion, not only is of the 
church, but holdeth the chiefeſt place of authority 
over the ſame ? Lioba. 

Conſtantinople was in an uproar, upon an igne- 
rant jealouſy that thoſe words had ſome 6-7:tical 
meaning. Decay of P wh 

Here'TICALLY, adv. [from heretical. ] M ith 
hereſy. | | 

HRE TO! adv. [ here and o.] To this ; add to 
this. | 

HerEToFo/RE. adv. [hereto and fore.] For- 
merly ; anciently. ; 

I have long defired to know you beretofore, wit 
honoring your virtue, though I love not your 
perſon. Sic. 

So near is the connection between the civil ſtate 


| and religious, that herezofore-you will find the g0- 


vernment and the prieſthood united in the ſan? 


perſon. Suat. 
We now can form no more " 
Long ſchemes of life, as heretofore. Swiſs 


HrAERUN Tol, adv. [Here and wito. | To this. b 
They which rightly conſider after what ſort t 


heart of man hercunts is fraraed, maſt of weren 
{ acknowledge, that whoſo alſenteth to the — 


2. All the words compounded of „ee and APre- * : 


ber ternal life, doth it in regard of his authority 


Hooker. 


5 commonly the beſt thing in the landholder's poſ- 


HE R 


poſe words they are. 
. nds. might not be amiſs to make 
children often to tell a ſtory of any thing the) 
know. : Locke 
Hraew! TH. adv. [here and with] With this. 
You, fair ſir, be not herewith diſmaid, 
But conſtant keep the way in which ye ſtand. 
eb ne bo Spenſer. 
H-rcxvith the caſtle of Hame was ſuddenly ſur- 
priſed by the Scots. | Hayward 
Hr/ntor. . . [penezild, Saxon. ] A fine 
puid to the lord at the death of a landholder, 


ſeſſion. : 
This he detains from the ivy; for he ſhould br 


the true poſſeſſory lord thereof, but the olive dit- 
penſeth with his conſcience to paſs it over with a 
compliment and an Hit every vear. ; 
Huw. ls Focal Foreſt. 

- Though thou confume but to renew, 
Vet love, as lord, doth claim a hero; due. | 
5 8 Cleaveland 

I took him up, as your heriot, with intention to 
have made the beſt of him, and then have brougLt 
the Whale produce of him in a purſe to you. 


HuurTABLE, adj, [res, Latin.] A perſon 
that may inherit whatever may be inherited. 
By the canon law this ſon ſhall be legitimate 
and ber itable, according to the laws of England. 
X Hale's Common Law. 
He/n1TAGE, n. ſ. heritage, French. ] 
1. Inheritance; eſtate deyolved by ſucceſſion ; 
eſtate in general. 
Let us our forefather's heritage divide. Hub, T ale. 
He conſiders that his proper home and beriteg- 
is in another world, and therefore regards the 
events of this with the indifference of a gueſt that 
tarries but a day. | Rogers. 
2. [in divinity. The people of God. 
O Lord, ſave thy people, and bleſs thine heri- 
tage. Common Prayer. 
HER MA/PHRODITE. ». /. ¶ hermaphrodite, Fr. 
from 5; and &pz%m.] An animal uniting two 
ſexes. | : 
Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical hermphrodite. Cleaweland. 
Monſtroſity could not incapacitate from marri- 
age, witnets hermaphrodites. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
HrrMAPHRODI TICAL. adj, from ber maphro- 
dite. | Partaking of both ſexes. ; 


There may he equivocal feeds and hermaphroditi- | 
c..! principles, that contain the radicality of differ- 


ent forms. | Brown. 
HERME'TICAL. } adj. from Hermes, or Mer- | 
HERME'/TIC. cary, the imagined invent- 
er of chymiſtry ; h-rmetique, French. ] Chymical. 


. Anhomtical ſeal, or to ſeal any thing hermeti- | 


cally, is to heat the neck of a glaſs 'till it is juſt 
ready to melt, and then with a pair of hot pincers 
to twiſt it cloſe together. Duin. y 
The tube was cloſed at one end with diachy lon, 
witead of an hermetical ſeal. Boyle. 
Heame/TICALLY. adv. [from Hermeticul.] Ac- 
cording to the hermetical or chemick art. 
| He ſutfered thoſe things to putrefy in bermeticolly 
ſealed glaſſes, and veſſels cloſe covered with pa- 
per; and not only ſo, but in veiſels covered with 
nne lawn, fo as to admit the air, and keep out the 
wiects: no living thing was ever produced there. 
; - : : Bentley. 
HERMIT. . /. [hermite, French; contracted 
from ermmite, .] : 
r. A ſolitary; an anchoret; one who retires 
from ſociety to contemplation and devotion. 
A wither'd hermit, fiveſcore winters worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty looking in her eye. Sha 
You lay this command npon me, to give you 


_ 


My poor advice for your carriage in ſo eminent a 


Place; I humbly return you mine opinion, ſuch 
45 all Per me rather than a courtier can render. 

Bacan's Advice to Villiers. 

He had been duke of Savoy, and, after a very 

glorious reign, took on him the habit of a Lermit, 


D, ydenbs Dan Sebaſtian ] 


And retired into this ſolitary ſpot. Aldiſon an Hach. 


HER 


2. A beadſman ; one bound to pray for another. | 
Improper. 
; For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
Ve reſt your hermit,” Shak-ſpeare. 
HE/RMITAGE. . . [hormitage, French. ] The 
cell or habitation of a hermit. , 
By that painful way they pafs 
Forth to an hill, that was both ſteep and high ; | 
On top whereof a ſacred chapel was, 
And eke a little hermitage thereby. Fairy Queen. 
Go with ſpeed 
To ſome forlorn and naked hermitage, 
Remote from all the pleaſures of .the world. 
Shakeſpeare. 
And may at laſt my weary aye 
Find out the peaceful Se, 
The hary gown and mofly cell, 
Where 1 may fit and rightly ſpell 
Of every ſtar that heav'n doth thew, 
And ev'ry herb that fips the dew. Ailton. 
About two leagues from Fribourg we went to 


tce a brrmtage: it hes in the prettieſt ſolitude 


ks. | 
Lidl. liſan on Italy. 

HI RMUIT ESS. nf. [from ber wit.“ A woman 
reti ed to devotion. 


imaginable, among woods and roc 


HEerMUYUTICAL. ad}, [from Hermit.] Suitable to | 


a hermit. 

He'rxMoDACTYLE. . ſ. | wi; and e.] 

Her moclactyle is a root of a determinate and regu- 
lar figure, and repreſents the common figure of a 
heart cut in two, from half an inch to an inch in 
length. This drug was firſt brought into medici- 
nal uſe by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt 
and Syria, where the people aſe them, while 
freſh, as a vomit or purge; and have a way of 
roaſting them for food, which they eat in order to 
make themſelves fat. The dried roots are a gen- 
tle purge, now little uſed. Hil; Mat. Med. 


HEen. . /. [Contracted from Heron, which 


ſee. ] 
Birds that are moſt eaſy to be drawn are the 
mallard, ſwan, hern, and bittern. 


Peacham on Drawing. | 


HE'RxXHILL. n. . [hern and Hill.] An herb. 
Ainſworth, 
HE'RNTA. n. ſ. [Latin.] Any kind of rup- 
ture, diverſified by the name of the part affected. 
A hernia would certainly ſucceed. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
HE'RO. . ſ. [ heros, Latin; g. 
I. A man eminent for bravery. 
I ſing of hero:s and of kings, p44 
In mighty numbers mighty things. Cowley, 
Her; in animated marble frown. Pope. 
In this view he ceaſes to be an hero, and his re- 
tarn is no longer a virtue. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heros, or with kings thy duſt. Pope. 
2. A man of the higheſt claſs in any reſpect ; 


as, a hero in learning. 


Hx/RKOESS. n. ſ. [from hero; herois, Lat.] A 

heroine ; a female hero. Not in ule. 
In which were held, by ſad diſeaſe, 

Heroes and Herocſſes. * *  » Chapman. 

HERro'ical. adj, {from hero. ] Pefitting an he- 
ro; noble; illuſtrious; heroick. 

Muſidorus was famous over all his He- 
roical enterprizes. Sidney. 

Though you have courage in an 4::0:cal degree, 
I aſcribe it to you as your ſecond attribute. Dryden. 

Hero/1CALLY. adv. | from heroical.] After the 
way of a hero; ſuitably to an hero. | * 

Not heroically in killing his tyrannical N 
5 Sidney. 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bad ; 
And, in one word, heroically mad. Dryden. 

Hero'ick. adj, [from ber; heroigue, Fr.] 

1. Productive of heroes. 

Bolingbroke 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but the fourth of that beraick line. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Aſia for 


2. Noble; ſuitable to an hero; brave; magna- _ 


nimous; intrepid; enterpriſing ; illuſtrions. 


* 


HER 
Not that which juftty gives Ber ick name 


To perſon or to poem. - Miltm 
Verſe makes heroick virtue live, 
But you can life to verſes give. W.:lles. 


3- Reciting the acts of heroes. Uſed of poe- 
try. 
Methinks heroick poeſy, till now, 
Like ſome fantaſtick fairy land did ſhow. Col y. 
I have choſen the moſt Heroic ſubject which any 
poet could deſire: 1 have taken upon me to 
deſcribe the motives, the beginning, progreſs 
and ſucce ſſes of a moſt juſt and necetlary war. 
Dryd-n.. 
An heroick poem is the greateſt work. which the 
{cul of man is capable to per form: the defign of 
it is to form the mind to herd virtue by example. 
Dryden. 
Hrnxo'tcxty. adv. | from heroick.] Suitably to 


an hero. Herorcally is mere frequent, and more 


analogical. 
Samſon hath quit himſelf 

Like S:mfſon, and heroicily tath finith'd _ 
A life heroick. Millon. 
H“KOIN E. n. f. [from hero; heroine, Fr.] A 
female hero. Anciently, according to the Engliſh 
analogy, . 

But inborn worth, that fortune can controul, 

New -ſtruag, and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul ; 
The heroine aſſum'd the woman's place, 

Confirm'd her mind, and fortify'd her face. 

Dryden. 
Then ſhall the Britiſh ſtage 

More noble characters expoſe to view, 

And draw her fin ſh'd heroines from you. Addiſon, - 

Hz'rxo15M. v. . ¶ beroiſme, Fr.] The qualities or 
character of an hero. 

If the Odyſſey be leſs noble than the Iliad, it 
is more inſtructive : the Iliad abounds with more 
heroiſm, this with more morality. 

Broome's Notes to the Odyſſey. 

HE'RON. ». /. [heron, Fr.] | 
t. A bird that feeds upon fiſh. - 

So lords, with ſport of ſtag and heron full, 
Sometimes we ſee ſmall birds from neſts do 2 

: [4 — 
The heron, when ſhe ſoareth high, ſheweth 
winds. Bacon. 

2. It is now commonly pronounced bern. 

The tow'ring hawk let future poets ſing, 

Who terror bears upon his ſoaring wing; 

Let them on high the frighted bern ſurvey, 

And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. Cay. 

HE “RON RV. n. J. [from bern, commonly 

H/ RO NS HAW. I pronounced bernry.] A place 
where herons breed. | | 

They carry their load to a large heromy above 
three miles. , Derham's Phy fco-Therlogy, 

H/ AES. u. ſ. {toric.] A cutaneous inflamma- 
tion of two kinds; iaris, or paſtularis, which is 
like millet-ſeed upon the ſkin ; and excedins, which 
is more corroſive and penetrating, ſo as to form 
little ulcers. WINCYs 

A farther progreſs towards acrimony maketh a 
Ber pes; and, if the acceſs of acrimogy be very 
great, it maketh an Herpes excedens. > 
Wiſemas's Surgety.. 

HE'RR1NG. u. f. | hareng, French , Pxpung, Sax. 
A ſmall ſea-fiſh. | os” 

The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with round fiſh, 
pilchard, ring, raackrel, and cod. 

Carew's Survey of Corrwad. 

Buy my herring freſh. Suit. 

He RS. pron. The female poſſeſſive uſed when it 
refers to a ſubſtantive going before: as, this is by 
houſe, this houſe is her:. See HER. 

' How came her eyes fo bright? not with ſalt 

tears ; 
If ſo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than hers. Shake(p, 

* Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers ; 
For all the ruſerable are made . 
I ſee her rawhag eyes; 
And panting, lo the god, the god, ſhe cries ; 
With words not bers, and more than human ſound, 
She makes th' obedient ghoſts peep tremblmg 
| through the ground. © Roſcommon. 


Wa 


17. 


HERSE. n./. [be, low Latin; ſuppofed to 
5 M 


Vol. I. N. 22. come 


HE S 


come from pe nan, to praiſe.] This is likewiſc 


ritten He; fee HEARSE. 


1. A temporary monument raiſed over a grave. 


2. The carriage in which corpſes are drawn to 
the grave. | 
When 8 nymphs attend their Daphnis' 

Her ſe, | 

Who does not weep that reads the moving verſe ? 
Roſcommon. 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, | 
And frequent her ſes ſhall beſiege your gates. Pope. 

To HEKSE. v. a. {from the noun. ] To put into 
an herſe. 

I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and 
the jewels in her ear. O, would, ſhe were Her, d 
at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin. | 

Shakeſpeare”s Merchant of Venice. 

+ The Grecians ſpitefulty drew from the darts the 
corſe, 

And hers'd it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman. 

The houſe is Hhers'd about with a black wood, 
Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree. 

f Craſhaw, 


( 


HERSELF. pronoun. | 

1. A female individual as diſtinguiſhed from 
others. 

Ihe jealous o'er-worn widow and her ſc/f, 

Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Being in her own power; miſtreſs of her 
own thoughts. 

The more ſhe looks, the more her fears in- 

creaſe, 

At nearer ſight ; and ſhe's herſz/f the leſs. Dryd. 
3. The oblique caſe of the reciprocal pronoun; 
as, ſhe hurt herſelf. | 

The daughter of Pharaoh came down to waſh 
Serſclf. | Exodus. 

She returned anſwer to, herſc1f. Juahges. 

HE/KSELIKE. ad}. [herfe and /ike.] Funeral; ſuit- 
able to funerals. 

Even in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten to Da- 
vid's harp, you ſhall hear as many her ſelite airs as 
carols. Bacon. 

To He'xy. v. a. [Pepian, Saxon, to praiſe, to 
oelebrate.] To hallow ; to regard as holy. Now 
no longer in uſe. 

Thenot, now nis the time of merrymake, 

Nor Pan to hery, nor with love to play; 

Like mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 

Or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hay. Spenſer. 

But were thy years green as now be mine, 
Then wouldſt thou learn to carol of love, 
And hery with hymns thy glaſs's love. Spenſer. 

He's iTAN CY. . .. from heſitate.] Dubiouſ- 
neſs; uncertainty; ſuſpenſe. EB 

The reaſon of my hefirancy about the air is, that 
I forgot to try whether that liquor, which ſhot in- 

to cryſtals, expoſed to the air, would not have 
done the like in a veſſel accurately ſtopped. Poy/e, 

Some of them reaſoned without doubt or hefirancy, 
and lived and died in ſuch a manner as to ſhew 
that they believed their own reafonings. Atterbur y. 

To HE'SITATE. v. a. [hefito, Latin; hefrer, 
French. ] To be doubtful ; to delay; to pauſe; to 
make difficulty. 

A ſpirit of revenge makes him curſe the Gre- 
cians in the ſeventh book, when they befitare to ac- 
xept Hector's challenge. 5 Pope. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 

hint a fault, and hefttare diſlike; 
Alike reſery'd to blame or to commend, 
A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend. 

HrSsITA T ION. n. ſ. [from heſitate. 

1. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty made. | 

I cannot foreſee the difficulties and heftations of 
every one: they will be more or fewer, according 
to the capacity of each peruſer. 

Weodward's Natura] Hiſtory. 

2. Intermiſſion of ſpeech ; want of volubility. 

Many clergymen write in ſo diminutive a man- 
ner, with ſuch frequent blots arid interlineations, 
that they are hardly able to go on without perpet- 
val befrtations. Swift." 

Hs T. n. .. [ Pærr, Saxon. ] Command; pre- 
eept ; injunction. Obſolete, or Written bebef?, 


V 


Pope. 


-— 


always to the North. 


Thou doſt afflict the not deſerver, 
As him that doth thy lovely he deſpiſe. Spenſer. 
Thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 
Refuſing her grand hefts. 
HE'TEROCLITE. ». /. | beteroclite, Fr. heterocli- 


um, Latin; kr and . 


I. Such nouns as vary from the common forms 
of declenſion, by any redundancy, defect, or other- 
wiſe. . Clarke. 

The heteroclite nouns of the Latin ſhould not be 
touched in the firſt learning of the rudiments of 
the tongue. | Watts. 

2. Any thing or perſon deviating from the com- 
mon rule. c 

HETERoOCLY TICAL, adj. { from heteroclite:] De- 
viating from the common rule. 

In the mention of fins þ:teroclitical, and ſuch as 
want either name or precedent, there is oft times 
a fin, even in their hiſtories. Brown's Vu'z. Er. 

HE'TERODOX. adj. ¶ heterodoxe, French; r- 
and sige. ] Deviating from the eſtabliſhed opinion; 
not orthodox. ä 

Partiality may be obſerved in ſome to vulgar, in 
others to heter oda tenets. a ocke, 

He'TERoDox.'n, ſ. An opinion peculiar, 

Not only a ſimple Heftes ode, but a very hard 
paradox it will ſeem, and of great abſurdity, if 
we ſay attraction is unjuſtly appropriated unto the 
loadſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errouss. 

HrTEROGE!NEAL. adj. | heterogene, French; fre- 
fog and g.] Not of the ſame nature; not Kin- 
dred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not com- 
material, but merely Heteregeneal towards the body 
that 15 to be preſerved : ſuch are quickſilyer and 
white amber to herbs and flies. Bacon's Nat Hiſt. 

The light whoſe rays are all alike refrangible, I 
call imple, homogeneal, and ſimilar; and that 
whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible than others, 
I call compound, heterogeneal, and diffimilar. 

Newton. 

HETEROGENE'ITY. 7. h. | heterogencite, French, 
from heterogeneous. ] 

1. Oppoſition of nature; contraricty or diſſimi- 
litude of qualities. | ng 

2. Oppoſite or diffimilar part. 

Guaicum, burnt with an open fire in a chim- 
ney, is ſequeſtered into aſhes and ſoot ; whereas 


the ſame wood, diftilled into a retort, does yield 


far other heterogeneities, and is reſolved into oil, ſpi- 
rit, vinegar, water and charcoal. Boyle. 
HETEROGE/NEOVUS. adj. | Lr: and yiyg.] Not 
kindred ; oppoſite or diffimilar in nature. 
I have obſerved ſuch heterogeneces bodies, which 
I found included in the maſs of this ſandſtone. 
Wordward. 
HeTERo'sClANS. 7. ſ. L rige and oxic.] Thoſe 
whoſe ſhadows fall only one way, as the ſhadows 
of us who live north of the Tropick fall at noon 


To HEW. v. a. part. hewn or hewed. [Peapan, 
Saxon; buen, Dutch. ] 

1. To cut by blows with an edged inſtrument ; 
to hack. 
U pon the joint the lucky ſteel did light, 
And made ſuch way that hew'd it quite in twain. 

ä Spenſer. 
I had purpoſe 5 


Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 


Or loſe my arm fort. Shakeſpeare. 
He was hewn in pieces by Hamilton's friends. 
Hayward. 
One Vane was fo grievouſly hewn, that many 
thonſands have died of leſs than half his hurts, 
whereof he was cured. Hayward. 
2. To chop; to cut. | 
He from deep wells with engines water drew, 
And us'd his noble hands the wood to h:20. Dryd. 
3- To cut, as with an axe: with the particles 
dow!:, when it ſignifies to fell; , to excavate 
from below; off, to ſeparate. | | 
He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 


And kewws down oaks with ruſhes. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolan. N 


Shakeſpeare. | 


gliſh heroick. 


| Not love, if any lov'd her; Hy- day“ 


HEY 


Which, by the heav'n's aſſiſtance and your firength, 
Muſt by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. ; 
Shakeſpeare's Henry vl. 
Scarce can I ſpeak, my choler is ſo great: 
Oh! I could hex up rocks, and fight with flint, 
, ; Shakeſpeare, 
Yet ſhall the axe of juſtice heꝛu him dw, 
And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys, 
He from the mountain hewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk. Millar, 
We'll force the gate where Marcus kceps hi 
guard, 
And het deu all that would oppoſe our paſſage. 
X. Addilm, 
4. To form or ſhape with an axe: with out, * 


that hewwed him ont 2 ſepulchre on high. 
ES Iſaiab, xxil. 16, 
Nor is it ſo proper to hero out religious reforma. 
tions by the ſword, as to poliſh them by fair and 
equal diſputations. Kiag Chark:, 
This river riſes in the very heart of the Alps, 
and has a long valley that ſeems hen out on pur. 
poſe to give its waters a paſſage amidſt ſo many 
rocks. Addiſon on ſeth, 
5. To form labor iouſly. 
The gate was adamant; eternal frame; 
Which, head by Mars himſelf, from Indian quir- 
ries came, 
The labour of a. god. Dryden's Fables, 
Next unto bricks are preferr'd the ſquare He 
tone, BESS | Mortimer, 
I now paſs my days, not ſtudious nor idle, n. 
ther poliſhing old works than Hering cout new, 
; Pope to Swift, 
H ECW E R. u. /. [from hew.] One whole employ. 
ment 1s to cut wood or ſtone. | 
At the building of Solomon's temple there were 
| fourſcore thouſand hewer's in the mountains. Brun, 
HEX AGON. ». /. | hexagone, French; & and - 
N.] A figure of fix ſides or angles: the moſt ca- 
pacious of all the figures that can be added to each 
other without any interſtice ; and therefore the 
cells in honeycombs are of that form. | 
Hexa'GONAL. adj. from hexagon.] Having fit 
ſides or corners. | t 
As for the figures of cryſtal, it is for the moſt 
part hexagonal, or ſix-cornered. Brown, 
Many of them ſhoot into regular figures; 35 
cryſtal and baſtard diamonds into hexagonal. Ray. 
Hexaconv. 1. . [from hexagon.] A figure of 
fix angles. 8 
When J read in St. Ambroſe of hexagonies, or 
ſexangular cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude 


| [that they were mathematicians ? 


Bramball againſt Hows, 
Hexa'METER. 2. ſ. Kg and Hi.] A verſe of 
ſix feet. 
5 The Latin hexameter has more feet than 3 _ 
r\ ans 
Hexa'x0 ULAR, adj. ¶it᷑ and avgulus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing ſix corners. 
Hexangular ſprigs or ſhoots of chryſtal. Modu. 
HX Oo. u. J. Dig and wit. ] An animal with 
ſix feet. | 
I take thoſe to have been the hexapods, from 
which the greater ſort of heetles come; for that 
ſort of hexapods are eaten in America. 17 
Hexa's TIC E, n. /. [ and gige] A poem of 
ſix lines. 
Hex. iter j. [from high.] An expreſſion of iq, 
or mutual exhortation : the contrary to the Lat 
bei. 
Shad well from the town retires, 
To bleſs the town with peaceful lyrick; 
Then hey for praiſe and panegyrick. or. 
He'vpar. inter j. [ for high day. | An expreſſion 
of frolick and exultation, and ſometimes of wo- 
der. 
Thou'lt ſay anon he is ſome kin to thee, 


[Thou ſpend'ſt ſuch oezday wit in praiſing him. 


Shakeſpearte 


Twas a ftrange riddle of a lady, Hudibrat 
ud 


Hr'T pax. nf. A frolick ; wildneſs. 4 


| Brave followers, yonder ſtands the thorny wood | 


Thou haſt h-wved thee 542 a ſepulchre here, as he 
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HID 
; Alt your age, 55 
The bed iy in the blood is tame, it's humble, 
And waits upon the judgment. Shale ſpcare. 
Hr'vorolvEs. 2. . A wild frolick dance. 


Obfolete. 


But friendly fairies met with many graces, 


And light-foot nymphs can chaſe the ling'ring' 


night 


With heydegives, and trimly trodden traces. Spenſer. 


Hisz'r10N, 2. /. from hie, Latin.) The act of 


gaping. 


Men obſerving the continual ation, or holding 
open the camelion's mouth, conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment of air; but this is 
Ho occaſioned by the greatneſs of the lungs. 

a Brown's Vulgar Errovurs. 

Hia/TUs. u. .. | hiatus, Latin. | 

1. An aperture; a gaping breach. 

Thofe hiatzs's are at the bottom of the ſea, 
whereby the abyſs below opens into and commu- 
nicutes with it, | Woodward. 

2. The opening of the mouth by the ſucceſſion 
of an initial to a final vowel. ' 

The hiatus ſhould be avoided with more care in 
poetry than in oratory ; and I would try to prevent 
it, unleſs where the cutting it off is more preju- 
dicial to the ſound than the Hiatus itſelf. Pope. 

Hize/rNAL. adj. ¶ bibernus, Latin.) Belonging 
to the winter. | | 

This ſtar ſhould rather manifeſt its warming 
power in the Winter, when it remains conjoined 
with the ſun in its £:bernal converſion, 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

HICCIUS DOCCIUS. n. ſ. [ Corrupted, I fancy, 
from hic eft doctus, this or bert is the learned man. 
Uſed by jugglers of themſelves.] A cant word 
for a juggler ; one that plays faſt and looſe. 

An old dull ſot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock, 

Ac Weſtminſter and Hicks's hall, 

And hiccius doceius play'd in all; 

Where, in all goveraments and times, 

I' had been both friend and foe to erimes. Hudib. 


Hic co. x. J. {hicken, Daniſh. | A convul- 


Hon of the ſtomach producing ſobs. 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late 
I heard an echo ſupererogate 
Through imperfection, and the voice reſtore, 
As if ſhe had the hrccough o'er and o'er. Cleaveland. 
Sneezing cureth the Hiccongb, and is profitable 
unto women in hard labour. &rown's Hug. Errours. 
If the ſtomach be hurt, ſingultus or hiccough 
follows. Wiſ-man's Surgery. 
To Hi/ecovens v. n. [from the noun.] To 
ſob with convulſion of the ſtomach. 
To Hi/ckvuy, v. n. en 770g from hiccough.] 
To fob with a convulſed ſtomach. 
Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 
Is to forbid my pulſe to move, 
My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 
Or, when I'm in a fit, to bick«p. 
HickwaLL.]). - IF 
Hickwar. 1. Aire. 
— EE | part. paſſ. of hide. 
Ius fame mall be atchiev'd, renown on earth; 
And what moſt merits fame. in fitence hid. Milton. 
Other Hd cauſe b 
Left them ſuperior. Milton. 
Nature and nature's laws lay bi in night; 
God ſaid, Let Newton be, and all was light. Pope. 
% HIDE. v. a. preter. hid; part. paff. hid or 
bidden, { Prvan, Saxon.] To conceal; to withold 
or withdraw from fight or knowledge. 
ae and quit my figtit ; let the earth hid: 
is reaſons are 2s two grains of wheat bid in 
ito buſhels vf chaff. Shateſpenrc's Merchant of Ven. 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſev'nfold gates, 


Hudibras. 
Ainſworth, 


And ſeeks his hidden ſpr ing, and fears his nepheavs | 


fates. 
Thus the fire of gods and men below : 
* at I have Hidden, hope not thou to know. 
| Dryden. 


Dryden. 


D; Iden. 


- The ſev'ral parts lay hidden in the piece 


| Tl” occaſion but exericd that, or this, 


than Ulyſſes, puts in practice many more wiles, 


French; hida, barbarous Latin, as much as one 


how they were holden. 


Sufficient ſap at once to bear and rot. 


8 bak: [peare. 


HID 
Then for my corps a homely grave provide, 


Dryden, 
Seas hid with navies, chariots paſſing o'er 

The channel, on a bridge from ſhore to ſhore. * 
= | Din den. 
With what aftoniſhment and veneration may 
we look into our own ſouls, where there are ſuch 
hidden ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inex- 
hauſted ſources of perfection. | ifon. 
The crafty being makes a much longer voyage 


aud hides himſelf under a greater variety of ſhapes. 
; Addon. 

Hell trembles at the ſight, and hides its head 

In utmoſt darkneſs, while on earth each heart 

Is fill'd with peace. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
To Hip. . 2. To lye hid; to be concealed, 
A fox, hard run, begged of a countryman to 

help him to ſome hiding place. L' Eftrange. 
Our bolder talents in full view diſplay'd ; 

Your virtues open faireſt in the ſhade ; 

bred to diſguiſe, in publick 'tis you hide, 

Where none diſtinguiſh *twixt your ſhame and 

2 pride, 

Weakneſs or delicacy. | Pope. 
Hive and SEEK. n. ſ. A play in which ſome hide 

themſelves, and another ſeeks them. 

The boys and girls would venture to come and 
play at hide and ſeek in my hair. Gulliver's Travels, 
HIDE. ». /. [PySe, Saxon; baude, Dutch.] 

I. The ſkin of any animal, either raw or dreſſed. 
The trembling weapon paſt 
Through nine bull hides, each under other plac'd 
On his broad ſhield. Dryden. 
Piſiſtratus was firſt to graſp their hands, 
And ſpread ſoft hides upon the yellow ſands. Pope. 
2. The human ſkin : in contempt. 
Oh, tyger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hide / 
How could'ſt thou drain the life-blood of the 
child ? Shake [peare. 
His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back; a famiſh'd face he bears. 
Dryden. | 
3 A certain quantity of land. | Hide, hyde, 


plough can till.) Ain ſruorib. 
One of the firſt things was a more particular 
inquiſition than had been before of every hide of 
land within the precinas of his conqueſt, and 
Motton. 
HID EBOV/x p. adj. | hide and bound. 
1. A horſe is ſaid to be hirl-bouna when his ſkin 
ſticks ſo hard to his ribs and back, that you can- 
not with your hand pull up or looſen. the one 
from the other. It ſometimes comes by poverty 
and bad keeping; at other times from over-riding, 
or a ſurfeit. Farrier's Dictionary. 
2. [In trees.) Being in the ſtate in which the 
bark will not give way to the growth. 
A root of a tree may be Hidebeund, but it will 
not Keep open without ſomewhat put into it. 
Bacrn's Nitra Hiſtory. 
Like ſtinted Hidebound trees, that juſt have got 


3. Harſh; untra&able. l 
And ſtill the harſher and hidetcunder r 
The damſels prove, become the fonder. Hudibras. 
4. Niggardly; penurious ; parſimonious. Air, 
HIDEOUS. adj. [ Hidtux, Fr.] 
1. Horrible ; dreadful ; ſhocking. : 
If he could have turned himſelf to as many 
forms as Proteus, every form ſhould haye been 
made hideous. 3 ˙· By 
Some monſter in thy thoughts, 
Too hideous to be ſhewn. Shokeſpeare's Othells. 
I fled, and cry'd out death!!! 
Hell trembled at the idea name, and ſiglꝰd 
From all her caves, and back reſounded death. 
FS es, Miiton. 
His eyes grew ſtiffen'd, and with ſulphur burn; 
Her hideous looks and helliſn form return; 
Her curling ſnakes with hiffings fill the place, 
And open all the furies of her face. Dryden, 
2. It is commonly uſed” of riſible objects: the 


following uſe is leis authoriſed, 


ed; deteſtable. 


profane; but the ſenſe is intelligible. 


Accurs'd, and in a curſed hour, he hies. 


French.] The chief of a ſacred order. 


tion of holy beings. 
The gentle Gabriel call'd he from the reſt. 


Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. 


land. # 


the church eſtabliſhed under the bia 
ſhops. . 


| to carve: | 
t 


H I E 


Frome 'Tis forced through tho hiatus's at the bottom 
Which love and me from publick ſcorn may bid. af the tea with ſuch vehemence, that it puts the 


ſea into the moſt horrible diſorder, making it rage 
and roar with a moſt bid 045 and amazing noiſe. , 


Weodward's Natural Hiſtor v. 
3. It is uſed by Spenſer in a fenſe now retain 
O hideous hanger of dominion ! Spen;ev. 
HipeousLy. adv. {from hidexs.] Horribly , 


dreadfully ; in a manner that ſhocks. 


I arm myſelf 


To welcome the condition of the time; 
Which cannot look more Vid ag on me, 
Than L have drawn it in my fantaſy. Shakeſpeare. 


This, in the preſent application, is Hide 


Cillier's Defence. 
Hroeovsxess. *./. [from bidzovs.] Hornble- 


neſs ; dreadfulneſs; terrour. 


Hip R. . .. from the verb.] He that hides. 
To His. v. z. [Pie zan, Saxon. ] - 
i. To haſten; to go in haſte. 5 
When they had mark'd the chauged ſkies, 


They witt their hour was ſpent ; then each to reſt 


him Het. Fairy Queen. 


My will is even this, 


That preſently you hie you home to bed. Sbaleſo. 


Well, I will bie, 


And ſo beſtow theſe papers as you _— ! 


bakeſpeare. 


Some to tiie ſhores do fly, 


Some to the woods, or whither fear advis'd; _ 
But running from, all to deſtruction bis. Daniel. 


The ſnake no ſooner hiſt 


» 
But virtue heard it, and away the hy'd. Crq/baw- 


Thither, full fraught with miſchievous revenges 
Milton 
Thus he advis'd me, on yon aged tree 


Hang up thy lute, and hie thee tothe ſea. Waller. 


The youth, returning to his miſtreſs, hies. Dryd, 
2. It was anciently uſed with or without the re · 


ciprocal pronoun. 


It is now almoſt obſolete in all its uſes. 
Auſter ſpy'd him; 


Cruel Auſter thither 2h him. Cl 


raſbawe 
eO -· and wg 3 hicrarguey 


HIRRARC H. . 


Angels, by imperial ſummons call'd, 


Forthwith from all the ends of heav'n appear d, 
Under their h:erarchs in orders bright. 


Milton. 
Hizra'rcuical. adj. [ hierarchique, French. ] 


| Belonging to ſacred or eccleſiaſtical government. 


Hr RARCHY. . ſ. ¶ Hierarchie, French. ) 
1. A ſacred government; rank or ſubordina- 


Out of the $ierarchics of angels ſheen, -— 

Farrf. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hyrnnick 
notes 


In birds, heav'n's choriſters, organick throats; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be 


A tenth rank in the heavenly hrerarchy. Donne. 

Jehovah, from the ſummit of the ſky, | 

Environ'd with his winged bverarchy, TE 

Swift. The world ſurvey c. : Sandys. 
; Theſe the ſupreme king Ee 

Exalted to ſuch pow'rg and gave to rule, ET 

Milton. 


The bleſſedeſt of mortal wights, now queſtion- 


leſs the higheſt aint in the celeſtial hierarchy, be- 
gan to be 10 importuned, that a great part of the 
divine liturgy was addreſſed ſolely to her. 


Howel's Vocal Forefe. 
2. Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 2 
The preſbytery had more ſympathy with the 


diſcipline of Scotland than the hierarchy of Eng- 


3 * Har on. 
While the old Levitical hierarchy continued, it 


was part of the miniſterial office to flay the 4acri- 
fices. - 


Sauth. 


Conſider What Thave- written, from 22 oy 
of bi- 


| . . Sevi/r, 
HIEROGLY'/PH. u. . f bieroglysbe, F r. 
HTEROGLNFPHI CK. | e facred, and 1/Pas 


5 M2 


„ \n 


N 
5 


of their heatheniſh prieſts and hierophants, abun- 


mind, where we have wronged, to +þ:gg/- and 


a paltry ſum ? Does this become the generoſity of 


HIG 


1. An emblem ; a figure by which a word was 


implied. Hieroglyphicks were uſed before the al- 
phabet was invented. Hieroglyph ſeems to be the 
proper ſubſtantive, and h:er9g/yphick the adjective. 
This h:eroglyphick of the Egyptians was erected 
for parental atfection, manifeſted in the protection 
of her young ones, when her neſt was ſet on fire. 


' Brown's V;: ular Erro g. 


A lamp amongſt the Egyptians is the Hier hie 
of life. f Wiltins's Daedalus. 
The firſt writing men uſed was only the ſingle 
Pictures and gravings of the things they would re- 
preſent, which way of expreſſion was afterwards 
called Hir. Mod ward. 
Between the ſtatues obeliſks were plac'd, 
And the learn'd walls with Hi lyphicks N 
| ?oþes 
2. The art of writing in picture. 8 
No brute can endure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, 
and conſequently it is againſt all the rules of hier o- 
2% 0 to aſſign any animals as patrons of punch. 
| Swift. 
HritRocLyY'/pHICAL.} adj. [| hieroglyphique, Fr. 
HritroGLY'/PHICK. } from the noun.] | 
1. Charged with hieroglyphical ſculpture. 
In this place ſtands a 1tately Hier Emu obelifke 
of Theban-marble. Sandy's Travels. 
2. Emblematical ; expreſſive of ſome meaning 
beyond what immediately appears. | 
Th Egyptian ſerpent figures time, 
And, ftripp'd, returns into his prime; 
If my affection thou would'ſt win, | 
Firſt caſt thy hieroglyphick ſkin. Cl-avcland. 
The origin of the conceit was probably h:erogly- 
Phical, which after became mythological, and, by 
a proceſs of tradition, ſtole into a total verity, 
which was but partly true in its morality. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
HitzroGLY'PHICALLY. adv. | from hieroglyphi- 
cal. | Emblematically. | 
Others have ſpoken emblematically and Hiero- 
g/yphically as the Egyptians, and the phanix was 
the hieroglyphick of the ſun. Brown's Fulgar Err, 
HIER AOOGRATHY. . /. [irs and yeupu. | Holy 


writing. INT 
H1E/RoOPHANT, ». /. [ Legoſng.] One who teaches 
rules of religion; a prieſt. 


Herein the wantonneſs of poets, and the crafts 


dantly gratified the fancies of the people. 
; Hales Origin of Mankind. 
To HI'GGLE. v. . [Of uncertain etymology, 
probably corrupted from He. | 
1. To chaffer; to be penurious in a bargain. 
In good offices and due retributions we may not 
be pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble 


dogde in the amends. Hale. 
| Baſe thou art ! h 
To gelt thus for a few blows, 
To gain thy knight an op'lent ſpouſe. Hudibras. 
Why all this Biggling with thy friend about ſuch 


me noble and rich John Bull? | 
Artutbnot*s Hiſtory of John Bull. 


This ſeems the original meaning, ſuch proviſions 
being cut into ſmall quantities, 3 S | 

HiccLEDyY-PIGGLEDY. adv. A cant word, 
eorrupted from h:igglc, which denotes any confuſed 
maſs, as higglers carry a huddle of proviſions to- 
gether. | 

HIER. nf. [from higgle.] one who ſells 
proviſions by retail, 

HIGH. adj. | PeaP, Saxon; 459gh, Dutch.) 


1. Long upwards ; riſing above from tlie ſurface | 


or from the centre; oppoled to dep or long down- 
avard, 

Their Andes, or mountains, were far Higher 
than thoſe with us; whereby the remnants of the 
generation of men were, in ſuch a particular de- 
Juge, ſaved. Bacon. 


The 4:gher parts of the earth being continually | 


ſpending, and the lower continually gaining, they 
muſt of neceiiity at length come to an equality, 


fabric k; yet it comes far ſhort of the real extent 


the wind. 


only in curſory ſpeech. | 
2. To go ſelling proviſions from door to door. | 


ſure ; high luxury; a high performance; a high co- 


HIG 


; 2. Elevated in place; raiſed aloft ; oppoſed to 
2 | 
They that ſtand high have many blaſts to ſhake 
them, : 
And, if they fall, they daſh themſelves to pieces. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry blaſt. * 
AS | Dryden. 
Reaſon elevates our thoughts as /ig as the ſtars, 
and leads us through the vaſt ſpaces of this mighty 


of even corporeal being. Locke, 
3. Exalted in nature. 
The big faculty of the ſoul. Baxter. 


4. Elevated in rank or condition: as, Yig prieſt. 
He wooes both Yig and low, both rich and poor. 
| Shak-ſpeare, 

O mortals ! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low. Dryden. 

5. Exalted in ſentiment. 

Solomon liv'd at eaſe, nor aimed beyond 
Iligher deſign than to enjoy his ſtate. 

6. Difficult ; abſtruſe. I, 

They meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch high things. 

i Shakeſpeare. 


Mile: 


7. Boaſtful ; oſtentatious. | 

His forces, after all the high diſcourſes, amounted 
really but to eighteen hundred foot. _ Clarendon. 

8. Arrogant ; proud; lofty. 

The governor made himſelf merry with his high 
and threatening language, and ſent him word he 
would neither give nor receive quarter. Clarendon. 

9. Severe; oppreſſive. 

When there appeareth on either fide an big 
hand, violent proſecution, cunning advantages 
taken, and combination, then is the virtue of a 
judge ſeen. Bacon. 

10. Noble; illuſtrious. 

Truſt me, I am exceeding weary. 


colours the complexion of my greatneſs to acknow- 
ledge it. Shakeſpeare. 
11. Violent ; tempeſtuous ; loud. Applied to 


More ſhips in calms on a deceitful coaſt, 
Or unſeen rocks, than in high ſtorms are loſt. _ 
| | Denham. 
Spiders cannot weave their nets in a high wind. 
| — Duppa. 
At length the winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows 
: high; | 
Be it your Tv, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury. | Addiſon's Cato. 
12. Tumultuous ; turbulent; ungovernable. 
Not only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds worfe within, 
Began to riſe ; 4igh paſſions, anger, 
Mittruſt, ſuſpicion, diſcord, hate, ſhook ſore 
Their inward ſtate of mind. 
Can heav'nly minds ſuch high reſentment ſhow, 
Or exerciſe their ſpite in human woe? Dryd.n. 
13. Full; complete : applied to time ; now uſed 


High time now *gan it wax for Una fair, 

To think of thoſe her captive parents dear. 
Fairy Queen. 
Sweet warriour, when ſhall I have peace with 

| you ? 

ig h time it is this war now ended were. Spenſer. 
It was high time to do ſo; for it was now cer- 
towards the Weſt. Clarend>n. 
1 | Clarendon. 
14. Rais'd to any great degree; as, Lig plea- 


lour. | | 
Solomon liv'd at eaſe, and full | 
Of honour, wealth, high fare. Milton. 
High ſauces and ſpices are fetch d from the Indies. 
| | | Baker. 
15. Advancing in latitude from the line. 


IL had thought, wearineſs durſt not have at- 
tacked ſo high blood. —It doth me, though it diſ- 


Milton. | 


tain, that' forces were already upon their march | 


It was hgh time for the lords to look about them. | 


They are forced to take their courſe either high } 


HIG 


as, by the ſun it is bigh noon : whence probab 
the foregoing expreſſion, high time. 90 
IL is yet 5g day, neither is it time that the cx. 
tle ſhould be gathered. Gen. xxix, » 
17. Far advanced in antiquity. 7 

The nominal obſervation of the ſeveral days of 
the week is very high, and as old as the ancien. 
Egyptians, who named the ſame aecording 1g the 
ſeyen planets, | 

18. Dear; exorbitant in price. | 

If they muſt be good at ſo high a rate, they 
know they may be ſafe at a cheaper. «South 

19. Capital; great; oppoſed to little : as, bigh, 
treaſon, in oppoſition to petty. | | 

Hreu. . J. High place; elevation; ſupericu 
region; only uſed with from and on. | 

Which when the King of gods beheld pom , 
He ſigh'd. ; Heyde 

On Hicn. Aloft; above; into ſuperior regions 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high, 
With adarnantine columns threats the ſky. Did 

H:icH is much uied in compoſition with variety 
of meaning. 

Hicu-3LE'sT. adj. Supremely happy. 

The good which we enjoy from heav*'n deſcends; 
But that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heay'n 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-Ll:/?, or to incline his will, 

Hard to belief may ſeem. Milian, 

Hu- B Lo WN. Swelled much with wind; 
much inflated. W 

| I have ventur'd, 

Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many Summers on a ſea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth : my h:igh-0/5xv; pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, tothe mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 

1 SHH pe are. 


ln. 


HI“ G u-BORN. Of noble extraction. 
Caſt round your eyes 
Upon the big -horn beauties of the court; 
There chuſe ſome worthy partner of your heart, 
| 99895 5 Aut. 
Hich-BZVUILr. at. 
1. Of lofty ſtructure. EE 1h, 
I know him by his ſtride, 
The giant Harapha of Gath ; his look 
Haughty as is his pile, h/gh-bwlt and proud. Milton. 
2. Covered with lofty buildings. 
In dreadful wars 
The bigh-built elephant his caſtle rears, 
Looks down on man below, and ſtrikes the Rtars, 
g Ceca 
H1Gcnr-co'/LouRED. Having a deep or glaring 
colour. *: 
A fever in a rancid oily blood produces a ſcor- 
butick fever, with high-co/oured urine, aud ſpots in 
the {kin. 75 : Flyer. 
HIOH-DEFESIONINO. Having great ſchemes. 
His warlike mind, his ſoul devoid of fear, 
His high-d:;/tgning thoughts were figur'd there. 
| Dr yden. 
Hicn-rr'v. Pampered. | 
A favourite mule, high-fed, and in the pride of 
fleſh and mettle, would ſill be bragging of his 
family. . : LI frame. 
Hicn-FLAMING. Throwing the flame to 4 
great height. 8 85 
Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune ſlain, 
 High-flaming, pleaſe the monarch of the main. Poe. 
_ Hricu-rLY. ». /. One that carries his opt 
nions to extravagance. 5 
She openly profeſſeth herſelf. to be a big,; 
and it is not improbable ſhe may alſo be a Fapiſt at 
heart. | 8 Swift, 
HY'Gn-FIowNn. adj. [high and flown, from. . 
1. Elevated; proud. „„ 
This ſtiff neck d pride nor art nor force can 
bend, | 
Nor high-flewn hopes to Renſon's lure 3 
en. 


2, Turgid ; extravagant. 


Bat net Theory. | 


to the North, or low to the South, Albot. 


| Hick- 


16. At the moſt perfect ſtate; in the meridian , 1 


7 
Wo 


3 
SY 


This fable js. a high-/lown hyperbole upon the mi- 


—— 


de uſeful 


1 rage | 
755 But I will chaſtiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. 


In the ſick air. 


HIG 

H n- LVIN G. Extravagant in claims or opi- 
ions. | | 

5 5 | Clip the wings | 55 

Of their high- flying arbitrary kings. Dryd. Virgil. 

HiGH-HE/APED, add. 

1. Covered with high piles. 


The plenteous board high-beap'd with cates di- 


vine, 8 
And o'cr the foaming bowl the laughing _ 
| 3 op. 
2. Rais'd into high piles. | 
I ſaw myſelf the vaſt unnumber'd ſtore 
Ot braſs, hizh-beap'd amidſt the regal dome. Pope. 
Hicu-ur/tLED. Having the heel of the ſhoe 
much raiſed. | 
ny theſe embroider'd high-b::/'d ſhoes, 
She ſhall be caught as in a nooſe. 
HiGcu-uunc. Hung aloft. 
By the high-burg taper's light, 

1 could diſcern his cheeks were glowing red. 
| | Dryden. 
Hicn-ME'TTLED. Proud or ardent of ſpirit. 
He fails not in theſe to keep a ſtiff reinon a High- 
mettled Pegaſus; and takes care not to ſurfeit here, 
as he had done on other heads, by an erroneous 
abundance. Me g a. Garth. 

H1cu-mi'xdeD. Proud; arrogant. 
My breaſt III burſt with ſtraining of my cou- 


Shakeſpeare. 

Becauſe of unbelief they were broken off, and 
thou ſtandeſt by faith: be not high-minded, but fear. 
; Romans, Xi. 20. 
Hicnu-PRIYNCIPLED. Extravagant in notions 
of politicks. 

This ſeems to be the political creed of all the 
$;ch-principled men I have met with. Sqift. 

H1icu-rE'p. Deeply red. 

Oil of turpentine, though clear as water, being 
digeſted upon the purely white ſugar of lead, has 
in a ſhort time afforded a high-red tinctuxe. | 

8 Boyle on Colours. 

Hic u-sEASsON ED. Piquant to the palate. 


Be ſparing alſo of ſalt in the ſeaſoning of all his 


vlctuals, and uſe him not to hg ſea ſoned meats. 
a ä Locke. 
Hricnr-sV/ocuTED. Always looking upwards. 
Let high-/ighted tyranny range on, 

*Till each man drop by lottery. Shakeſpeare. 
H:icn-se1'rITED. Bold; daring ; inſolent. 
Hicu-sTo/MacyeED. Obſtinate; lofty. 
High-/tomact'd are they both, and full of ire; 


In rage, deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire.) Shakeſp. 
Hin- Ts TED. Guſtful; piquant. | 

 Hlattery ſtill in ſugar'd words betrays, 

Aud poiſon in h:gh-rafted meats conveys. Denham. 


Hisu-vrctp. Enormouſly wicked. 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will der ſome h:igh-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Hi'on-wkoucHT. Accurately finiſhed ; no- 
bly laboured. 2 
Thou triumph'ſt, victor of the high-wrought day, 
And the pleas'd dame, {oft ſmiling, lead'ſt * 
1 : a ; ; Pope. 
HicnLlAnD. . /. [high and land.] Mountaloous 
region. N 5 
I)ie wond'ring moon 
Beholds her brother's ſteeds beneath. her own; 
The highlands ſmoak'd, cleft by the piercing rays. 
Addi ſon. 


Ladies in the Bighlands of Scotland uſe this diſ- 


cipline to their children in the midſt of Winter, | 


and find that cold water does them no harm. Locke. 
HichLa/NDER. a. . | from highland.] An in- 
His cabinet council of highlanders. Addiſon. 
5 HonLx. ady. | from bigh.} . : 
23 Win elevation as to place and ſituation; 
2. In a great degree. 3 
ever expedients can allay thoſe heats, 


which break us into different factions, cannot but 
to the publick, and highly tend to its 


habitant of mountains; mountaineer. 


ſafety. 


Of this day's journey. 


Wwijt. | 


HIL 


It cannot but be highly requiſite for us to enliven 
our faith, by dwelling often oa the ſame conſider- 
ations. Atterbury. 

3- Proudly; arrogantly ; ambitiouſly. 

What thou wouldſt big, 

That thou wouldſt holily ; wouldit not play falſe, 
And yet wouldſt wrongly win. Shakeſp. 
4. With eſteem ; with ettimation. f 

Every man that is among you, not to think of 
himſelf more big than he ought to think. 

Romans, Xii. 3. 

HigaumosT. adj. [ An irregular word.] High- 
eſt ; topmoſt. | 

Now is the ſun upon the -b:gh:9/7 hill 
Shak: ſprare. 

HII“ HN ESS. *. /. {from high] 

I. Elevation above the ſur face; altitude; lofti- 
nels. 

2. The title of princes, anciently of kings. 

| Moſt royal majeſty, 

I craye no more than tliat your Y offer'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
How long in vain had nature ftriv'd to frame 

A perfect princeſs, ere her b:g/n came? Waller. 
Beauty and greatneſs are eminently joined in 

your royal /ighneſs. 4 'yden. 

3. Dignity of nature; ſupremacy. | 

Deſtruction from God was a terrour to me, and 
by reaſon of his 21g i 1 could not endure. 

Fob, xXXxXIi. 23. 

HIGUur. | This is an imperfect verb, uſed only 
in the pfeterite tenſe with a paſſive ſigniſication: 
Paxan, to call, Saxon; hefſen, to be called, Ger- 
man.) 

1. Was named; was called. 

The city of the great king hight it well, 
Wherein eternal peace and happineſs doth dwell. 

| Spenſer. 

Within this homeſtead liv'd without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 

So hight her cock. D, yden's Nan's Prieſt. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed as a participle paſſive: 

called; named. It is now obſolete, except in bur- 

leſque writings. 
Amongſt the reſt a good old woman was, 

Hight mother Hubberd. Hubberd's Tale. 

earn he bight. Pope. 

Hriciwa'TER. . ſ. [high and water.] The ut- 
moſt flow of the tide. | 

They have a way of draining lands that lie be- 
low the highwater, and are ſomething above the 
low-water mark. Mortimer. 

Hichwaſy. u. /. 

1. Great road: p 

So few there be 

That chuſe the narrow path, or ſeek the right : 

All keep the broad h:2bway, and take delight 

With many rather for to go aſtray, Fairy Queen, 


high and way.] 
lick path. 


ries of Appius, who made the ig, and of Fa- 


bius the dictator. Addiſon. 
Ent'ring on a broad highway, 
Where power and titles ſcatter'd lay, 
He ſtrove to pick up all he found. Sevift. 


conſequence. 

I could mention more trades we have loſt, and 
are in the highway to loſe. Child an Trade. 
Hi) H]WANYNMAN. n. f. [highway und n. A 
robber that plunders on the public K roads. 

Tis like the friendſhip of pickpockets and high- 
waymen, that obſerve ſtrict juſtice among them- 
ſelves. - Bentley. 
A remedy like that of giving my money to an 
highwayman before he attempts to take it by force, 
to prevent the ſin of robbery. Sewife. 
HYGLAPER. z. ſ. An herb. Ainſwoith. 
Hita/rITy. n. J. [hilaritas, Lat.] Merriment; 
ety. a | 
3 reſtrained his hilarity, and made nv 
more thereof than Seneca commendeth, and was 


allowable in Cato; that is, a ſober incaleſcence 


| for wine. | Brown. 
Hild, in Zhic#'s grammar, is interpreted a lord 
or lady: ſo Hildeberi is a noble lord; Mahtild, an 


. 


| heroick lady. Gibſon. 


Two inſcriptions give a great light to the hiſto- 


2. Figuratively a train of action with apparent 


junction joined with bim. 


HIM 


HrtivyinG. . . | Pild, Saxon, ſignifies a lord: 
perhaps hilding means originally a little lord in con- 
tempt, for a man that has only the delicacy or bad 
qualities of high rank; or a term of reproach 
Cn” from hiuderling, degenerate. Hughes's 
Heu. T 5 

I. A forry, paltry, cowardly fellow. 

He was ſome hi/ding fellow, that had ſtol'n 
The horſe he rode on. Shak. ſpears. 

If your lordſhip find him not a Hiding, hold me 
no more in your reſpect. Shakeſpeart. 

A baſe flave, ES, 

A bilding for a livery, a ſquire's cloth. 

Shakeſpeare's Cymbelins. 

2. It is uſed likewiſe for a mean woman. ; 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; 
Helen and Hero, hildings and harlats. Shateſp. 

This idle toy, this hi/ding ſcorns my power, 

And ſets us all at nought. Row?e's June Shore. 

HILL. n. . [ Pil, Saxon. ] An elevation of 
ground leis than a mountain. ES 

My ne are thoughts, which I both guide and 

erve; 
Their paſture is fair his of fruitleſs love. 

Jeruſalem is ſeated on two hd, 

Of height unlike and turned fide to fide. Fairfiee. 

Three ſides are ſure imbar'd with crags and bills, 
The reſt is eaſy, ſcant to riſe eſpy'd; 


But mighty bulwarks fence the plainer part: 


So art helps nature, nature ſtrengthening art. 
airfaxe 
When our eye ſome proſpe& would purſue, . 
Deſcending from a h, looks round to view. 
Granville. 
A. bill is nothing but the neſt of ſome metal or 
mineral, which, by a plaſtick virtue, and the effi- 
cacy of ſubterranean fires, converting the adja- 
cent earths into their ſubſtance, do increaſe and 
grow. Cheyne.. 
Hi'LLock. . . (gs Bill.] A little hill. 
Yet weigh this, alas! great is not great to the 
greater: | 
What, judge you, doth a h:!lec& ſhow by the lofty 
Olympus! Sidu j. 
Sometime walking not unſeen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton. 
This mountain, and a few neighbouring Hillocks 
that lie ſcattered about the bottom of it, is the 
whole circuit of theſe dominions. Adaif. on Italy. 


in the ſurface. 

Towards the B corners of Druina remain yet 
her very Aborigines, thruſt amongſt an aſſembly 
of mountains. Howel. 
| Climbing to a hilly ſteep,. 

He views his herds in vales afar. Dryden. 
Lo! how the Norick plains | ' 

Riſe hilly, with large piles of ſlaughter'd knights. 

Phillips. 

Hilly countries afford the moſt entertaining pro- 
pects, though a man would chuſe to travel through 
2 plain one.  Addijon. 

HitT. = Ic, Saxon, from peal dan, to 
ho!d.] The handle of any thing, particularly of a 
{word. E 
Now fits expeRation in the air, 
And hides a ſword from 4:1: unto the pot, 
With crowns imperial; crowns and coronets. 

Take thou the hilt, : | _— 
And when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now, 
Guide thou the ſword. Shakeſp. 

Be his this ſword, . whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 

A ruddy gleam ; whoſe hilt, a ſilver > ey | 
| 's Odyſſey 

HIM. [pim, Saxon.) 85 £2 

1. The oblique caſe of 16. ; 

Me he reſtored unto my office, and bim he 
hanged. | | _ Geneſis, xl 
2. Him was anciently uſed for it in a natural 
ſenſe. | 
The ſubjunRtive mood hath evermore ſome con- 
Accidence. 

HIXSE“L F. pron. [him and ſelf.] 

1. In the nominative the ſame as he, only more 
emphatical, and more expreſſive of individual per- 
ſonality. | 


S idncy. ; 


HYLiy. adj. [from Hill.] Full of hills; unequal 


ar 


H IN 
It was a ſparing ſpeech of the ancients to fay, 
that a friend is another himſe!f; for that a friend 
is far more than himſelf. Bacon, 
With ſhame remembers, while 'h:»;/-/f as one 
Of the ſame herd, bimſelf the ſame” had done. 
Denham. | 
2. It is added to a perſonal pronoun or noun, 
by way of emphatical diſcrimination. 
He ſumſelf returned again. Judges. 
God bim{clf \ is with us for our captain. 


ſei. 
She is advanc'd 


Above the clouds as high as Heav'n 57/c!f. Shate/. 


4. In the oblique caſes it has a revipipcal ſigni- 


ficat ion. 

David hid hin ſelf in the field. 

5. It is ſometimes not reciprocal. 

1 perceive it was not altogether your brother's 
evil diſpoſition made him ſeek his death; but a 
provoking merit, ſet awork by a reproveable bad- 
neſs in Hel f. Shakeſpeare. 
Nothing in nature can ſo peculiarly gratify the 
noble diſpoſitions of humanity, as for one man to 
fee another ſo much himſc/f as to ſigh his griefs, 
and groan his pains, to ſing his joys, and do and 
feel every thing by ſympathy. South. 

BV HivisELF. Alone; unaccompanied. 

Ahab went one way by bimſelf, and Obadiah 
went another way &y himſelf. Kings. 


Samuet!. 


His. „. J. . ] A meaſure of liquids among | 


Tews, containing about ten pints. 
With the one lamb a tenth deal of flour, mingled 
with the fourth pait of an hin of beaten oil. 
Exodus, xxix. 40. 
HIND. adj. compar. hinder ; ſuperl. hindmy/?. 
LPyn dan, Saxon.] Backward ; contrary in poſi- 


tion to the face; as, hind legs. See HIN DER and 


HinpmosT. 
Bringing its tail to its head, it bends its back ſo 
Far till its head comes to touch its hind part, and 


ſo with its armour gathers itſelf into a ball. Ray. 


The ſtag 
Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like 
more, 

And fears his Hind legs will o ertake his fore. Pope. 
HIN D. 2. ſ. | Pin de, Saxon, from hiunns, Latin. 
1. The ſhe to a ſtag, the female of red deer. 
How he flew, with glancing dart amiſs, 

A gentle bind, the which the lovely boy 

Did love as life. Fairy Queen. 


Can'ſt thou mark when the hinds do calve ? Tb. | 


Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 
Not though the brazen footed hind he flew. Dryd. 

2. pie, Saxon. ] A ſervant. 

A couple of Ford's knaves, his binds, were cal. 
led forth by their miſtreſs, to carry me in the 
name of foulcloatns to Datchet-lane. Shakeſpeare. 
z. [Pme man, Saxon.] A peaſant; a boor ; a 
mean ruſtick. 

The Dutch, who came like greedy hind; before, 
To recap the harveſt their ripe years did yield, 

Now look like thoſe, when rolling thunders 

roar, 


And ſheets of lightning blaſt the ſtanding field. 


D yden. 
He cloth'd himfelf in coarſe array, 
A lab'ring bind in ſhew. | Dryden's Fables. 
HIN DA“ akI Es. 1. J. The fame 25 raſpberries. 
Airfcoor th, 
7 HUNDER. . a. pi . Saxon.] To 
obſtruct: to ſtop; to let; to impede. 
» Hind me not, ſeeing the Lord hath proſpered 
In Na Genes: , RX1V. e060, | 
The "whole world ſhined with clear light, and 
none were :d-red in their labour. N. xvii. 20. 
If the alms were hind-r:d only by entreaty, the 
hinderer is not tied to reſtitution, becauſe entreaty 
took not liberty away from the giver. 
Suylor”s Rule v f ling holy. 
Solitude damps thought and wit; too much 
company dithpates and Li:d:rs it from fixing. Temp. 
What inder, younger brothers, being fathers of 
Families, from having the ſame right? Lick. 
To HiNLER. v. u. To raiſe hindrances; to 


cauſe impediment, 


Chron. 
3. In ancient authors it is {ed neutrally for 


HIN 
Lon minimus of hindering knot-graſs de E 


Shakeſpeare. 
This objection hinders not but that the heroick 


action of ſome commander, enterpriſed for the 


Chriſtian cauſe, and executed happily, may be 
written. Dryden: 
HIN DER. adj. Fw bind.] That which is in a 
D contrary to that of the face: oppoſed to 
Ore. + 
Bears, fighting with any man, ſtand upon their 
binder feet, and ſo this did, being ready to give me 
a ſhrewd embracement. Sidney. 
As the hinder 
mountain, while the body reared up in the air, 
the poet with great qimiculty 88 himſelf from 
fliding off his back. 
HIN DPERANCE. n. ſ. [from d J Impedi- 
ment; let; ſtop; obſtruction: with of, ſome- 
times with te, before the thing hindered ; Wich 70 
3 e the perſon. 

Falſe opinions, touching the will of God to 
have things done, are wont to bring forth mighty 
and violent practices againſt the hinderances of 
them, and thoſe practices new opinions more 
pernicious than the firſt : yea, moſt extremely 
ſometimes oppoſite to the firſt. Hooker. 

They muſt be in every Chriſtian church the 
ſame, except mere impoilibility of ſo having it 
be the hinderance. Heooker. 

What 4ird-rance have they been to the Know- 
ledge of what is well done? Dryden. 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 

One foul ſhould both inſpire, and neither prove 
His fellow's h:ind'rance in purſuit of love? Dryden. 

He muſt conquer all theſe difficulties, and re- 
move all theſe binderances out of the way that leads 
to juſtice. Alttcrbury, 

HIN DPERER. u. 
which hinders or obſtructs. 

Brakes, great hinderers of all plowing, ou. 


>, 


paltry, worthleſs, degenerate animal. 

HiſNDERMoST. adj, | This word ſeems to be 
leſs proper than h:ndt. | Hindmolt ; laſt ; in the 
rear. 

He put the handmaids and their children fore- 
moſt, and Leah and her children after, and Ra- 
chel and Joſeph hindermo}t. | Geneſis, 

Like to an enter'd tide they all ruſh'd by, 

And leave you hind:rmoſt. Shakeſpeare. 

Hi'NpMosT. adj. [ind and 9f.] The laſt ; the 
lag ; that which comes in the rear. 

Tis not his wont to be the Hindigſt man, 
VWhate'er occation keeps him ſrom us now. Shak, 


maſt of thee, even all that were feeble behind. 
Deut. xxv. 18, 
Let him retire, betwixt two ages caſt, 
The firſt of this, and h:indmo/? of the laſt, 
A lofing gameſter. Dryden. 
The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won; ; 
So take the ind, hell—he ſaid, and run. Pope, 
HIN. . . or hingle, from Toe le or hang. 
1. Joints NL which a gate or door turns. 
At the gate 
Of beav'n arriv'd, the gate ſelf-open'd wide. 
On golden hinges turning. Milton, 
1 hen from the hinge their ſtrokes the res di- 
vorce, 
And where the w w they cannot find, they force. 
Denham. 


Art ker approach the brazen hinges fly, 

The gates are forc'd. Dryden. 

2. The cardinz!l points of the world, Eaſt, 

Weſt, North, and South. 

If when the moon is in the he at Eaſt, 

The birth bre eas forward from its native reſt; 

Full e if you two years abate, 

This far: gives. Creech's Mamilius. 
3 A ge Vern Sine tile or principle. | 
(he otter 2g; of puniſhment might turn upon 

1 law, whereby all men, who did not marry 


by the age of five and twenty, ſhould pay the 
third part of their revenue. Temple. 


feet of the horſe ſtuck to the | 


Addiſon. 


, {from binder. He or that | 
men obſerve ſome parts more than others, they 


| take different hints, and put different interpret. 


HYNDERLING. . . [from hind or hinder.] Al 


He met thee by the way, and ſmote the hind- | 


Hear' n's imperious queen ſhot down from bigh; 


H-1P 
4. To 15 off the Hixc 5: 
irregularity and diſorder. 
The man's ſpirit is out of order and "ff tle 
hinges ; and till that be put into its right frame, je 
will be perpetually diſquieted. | Tilly. 
Methinks we ſtand on ruins, Nature ſhake; | 
About ns, and this univerſal frame 
So looſe, that it but wants another paſh 


To be in a tate c 


Jo HINGE. v. a, | from the noun, | 

1. To furniſh with hinges. 

2. To bend as an hinge. 

Be thou a flatt'rer now, and hinge hy knee; 
And let his very breath, whom thou' It obſerce, 
Blow off thy cap. Shakeſprar 

To HIN T. v a. [enter, French. Skin J To 
bring to mind by a flight mention or remote ally. 
ſion; to mention imperfectly. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate diſlike. Vopr 
In waking whiſpers, and repeated dreams, 
To hint pure thought, and warn the fayour'd ſou, 

Thom, 
To allude to; to touch Qligitly 


F 


To HINT at, 
upon. 
Speaking of Auguſtus's actions, he ſtill remem. 
bers that agriculture onght to be ſome way hi, 
at throughout the whole poem. 4ddiſor on the Ges, 
HisT. . . [from the verb.] 


luſion; diftant infinuation. 

Let him ſtrictly obſerve the firſt ſtirrings and 
intimations, the firſt hint, and whiſpers of good 
and evil, that paſs in his heart. Sourb. 

2. suggeſtion intimation. 0 

On this Hint I ſpake, 
She lov'd me for the dangers I bad paſt. Sl 

Actions are ſo full of circumſtances, that, 4 


tions oh them. Adi 9 


HIP. . J. Pyye, Saxon, ] 
1. The joint of the thigh. 
How now, which of your 5% ar the moſt 
profound ſciatica ? Shakeſpeart, 
Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, tha“, 
uſing continual riding, they were generally mo- 
leſted with the ſciatica, or hip gout. Br. Vets. Er, 
2. The haunch; the fleſh of the thigh. 
80 ſhepherds ute 
To ſet the ſame mark on the %% 
Both of their ſound and rotten ſheep. Hud, 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 
And ranch'd his hips with one continu'd won, 
7 . 
3. To have on the H ty. A low phraſe. ] To hare 
an advantage over another. It feems to be taken 
from hunting, the hi or hawnch of a deer being the 
part commonly ſeized by the dogs. 
If this poor brach of Venice, whom I cheriſh 
For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, 
I'll have our Michael Callio on the hip. Shak. Oth:.. 
HI. . , [from Peopa, Saxon. | The fruit ﬆ 
the briar or the dogrofe. 
Eating hips and drinking watery foam. Hub. T.. 
Why ſhould you want? Behold, the earth hats 
roots ; 
The oaks bear maſts, the briars ſcarlet hips. 5%: a), 
Years of ſtore of haws mo bip- do commoniy 
portend cold winters. Bacen's Natural Hf. 
To Hive. v. a. {from tip. } 
1. To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. 
His horſe was hipp'e. Skate pat. 
2. Hip- Hoy. A cant word formed by the re- 
duplication of 
Your different taſtes divide our poet e cares; 
One foot the ſock, t'other the buſkin wears : 
Thus while he ftrives to pleaſe, he's forc'd to do 
Like Volſcius hip-hop in a ſingle boot. Cong7e* 
_ Hip. interief, An exclamation, or calling t to 


one; the ſame as the Latin «ho, hes / ini Dm 
Hie. adj. A corruption of % e 1 
Hi pp rs. iack. Ain ſcor tb. 


HfPPO CEN TAU R. z. /. chron. 51 hi we 
centaure, Fr.] A fabulous monſter, half horſe an 


half man. | | How 


To leap from off its hinges, Deuce, 


1. Faint notice given to the mind; remote at | 


dr. 


HIR | HIS HIS 


h ow are political fictions, how are hippocen-j Hrngv! TE. adj, [ birſutus, Lat.] Rough; rugged. She would ſo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that, 
and chimeras to be imaged, which are things | There are bulbous, fibrous, and hir/wte roots: inſtead of a plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be 4i/- 


quits out of nature, and whereof we can have no| the Hi ſute is a middle ſort, between the batbons| ſed off the ſtage. More. 
eme Dryden. and fibrous; that, beſides the putting forth ſap I have ſeen many ſucceſſions of men, who have 


Hi/pPOCRASS. . ＋ [ hypocras, French 3 quaſi upwards and downwards, putteth forth in round. | ſhot themſelves into the world, ſome bolting out 
vinum Hippocratis. | A medicated wine. | Bacon's Natural Hij/ory.| upon the ſtage with vaſt applauſe, and others biſ- 


Sack aid the well-ſpic'd hippocra;'s, the wine, | Hts. pronoun fo: five. [Pyr, Saxon.) {4 of, and quitting it with diſgrace. Dryden 

Wulail the bowl, with ancient ribbands fine. £ 1. The maſculine poſſeſſive. Belonging to him Will you venture your all upon a cauſe, which 
f irg. that was before mentioned. would be Hit out of all the courts as ridiculous ? 

HiſeprocRATES'S Skeve, n. {. A woollen bag, England his appreaches makes as fierce | Collier on Duclling, 
made by joining the two appoſite angles of a] As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Sh. H:n.V.| 2. To procure hiſſes or diſgrace. | 
ſquare piece of flannel, uſed to ſtrain ſyrups and : If much you note him, a Thy mother plays, and I 
decocions for clarification. : Driincy. You ſhall offend him, and extend 4: paſſion. Sh. | Play too; but ſo diſgrac'd a part, whoſe iſſue 

HORI F. u. .. [ ioa@- and v hippegriff ce Heav'n. and yourſelf Will %% me to my grave. Shak-/p. Winter's Tale. 
French.) A winged horſe; a being imagined by | Had part in this fair maid ; now heav'n hath all, What's the neweſt grief? 
Arioſto. | 8 And all the better is it for the maid : — That of an hour's age doth % the ſpeaker, 

He caught him up, and without wing Your part iu her you couid not keep from death; Each minute tees a new one. Shakeſp. Mart eth. 


Of /ipp.,z2:// bore through the air ſublime. Milton, | But heav'n keeps hs part in eternal life. Shak.| HISs. / [from the verb.] 
Hit rotor Aus. nf. [www and 15a. If our father carry authority with ſuch diſpoſi-- 1. The voice of a ſerpent, and of ſome other 
The river horſe. An animal found in the Nile, tion as he bears this laſt ſarrender of his, it will | animals. Es 8 
HresumMT. adj. [hip and ſhot.] Sprained or diſ- but offend us. Shak ſpeare.| He hiſs for hiſs return'd with forked tongue 
located in the hip. 8 : He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up] To forked tongue. IMiiton, 
Why do you go noddling and waggling ſo like under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them | 2. Cenſure; expreſſion of contempt uted in 


a fool, as if you were hip/het ? ſays the gooſe to| to himſelf : nobody can deny but the nouriſhment | theatres. W 
the goſling. Eſerange. I is his. Locke. He heard 
Hir wok T. n./. [hip and wort.] A plant. | Whene'er I ſtoop, he offers at a kiſs; On all fides from innumerable tongues, 
= 4 Ainſruorth. And when my arms I ſtretch, he ſtretches his. A diſmal univerſal , the found 
To HIRE. v. a. [Pynan, Saxon] | | Addiſon. Of publick ſcorn ! Milton. 
r. To procure any thing for a temporary uſe at | 2. It was anciently uſed in a neutral ſenſe, where| Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no fears 
a certain price. | we now fay its. . Of Vighes, blows, or want, or loſs of ears. Pope. 
| His ſordid avarice rakes ho can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree His r. witerj, [Of this word I know not the 
In excrements, and hires the jakes. Dryd. Juv. Unfix bis earth-bound root? Shakeſp. Macbeth. original: ſome thought it a corruption of 5%, : 
2, To engage a man in temporary ſervice for Not the dreadful ſpout, huſh it, huſÞt, hiſt; but I have heard it is an Iriſh . 
wages. =) | |; Shall dizy with more clamour Neptune's ear verb commanding ſilence.] An exclamation com- 
They weigh ſilver in the balance, and hire à In his deſcent. Shakeſp. Troilas and Creſſida. | manding filence. 
goldſmith, and he maketh it a god. Uſa. xlvi. 6. There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou be- Mute filence hift along 
I cannot ſtrike at wretched Kerns, whoſe arms hold'ſt, | *Leſs Philomel will deign a ſong, 
Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves. ' Shakeſpeare | But in his motion like an angel ſings, | In her ſweeteſt ſaddeſt plight, 
2. To bribe. | | Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. Shak. Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Millon. 
| Themetes firſt, 'tis doubtful whether h:7*d, This rule is not ſo general, but that it admitteth | HA, hit, ſays another that ſtood by, away, doc- 
Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, | bis exceptions. Carew's Survey of Cormual.| tor; for here's a whole pack of diſmals coming. 
Moy'd that the ramparts might be broken down. | Opium lofeth ſome of his poiſonous quality if Swift. 
| | Dryden, | it be vapoured out, mingled with pirit of wine. His To'r1AN. u. /. er, Latin; hiftorren, 
4. To engage for pay: with the reciprocal word. Bacon.] French. ] A writer of facts and events; a writer 


They that were full, Hired out themſelves for | 3. It is ſometimes uſed as a fign of the genitive| of hiſtory. 
' bread ; and they that were hungry, ceaſed. caſe ; as the man his ground, for the man's ground. It What thanks ſufficient, or what recompence 
h | 1 Sam. ii. 5. | is now rarely thus ufed, as its uſe proceeded pro- Equal, have I to render thee, divine 
5. To let; to ſet for a time at a certain price. | bably from a falſe opinion that the s formative of | Hiſtorian / Ae Milton. 
This, to prevent n ju” has ſometimes the the genitive was his contracted. Our country, which has produced writers of 
Particle ; as, he hired out his houſe to ſtrangers.. Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age | the firſt figure in every other kind of work, has 


Hike. x. . [Pyne, Saxon.) Fit to be made Methuſalem his page? Donne. been very barren in good hifforians. Addiſon. 
75 I. Reward or recompence paid for the uſe of | By thy fond conſort, by thy father's cares, Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe, 
= any thing. | By young Telemachus his blooming years. Pope. | The long hiſtorian of my country's woes. Pope. 
25 2. Wages paid for ſervice. 4. It is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to this“ HISTO/RICAL. N adj. | hiſtorique, Fr. hiftoricus, 
525 Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire ; | ma,. I HISTO RICK. Latin. 
lle thence departing gave for his pains hire. Spenſ. Were king, 1. Containing or giving an account of facts and 
bog | I have five hundred crowns, i I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands, events. 
5 The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father. Shakeſp. | Deſire his jewels, and this other's houſe. Shakeſp.| Becauſe the beginning ſeemeth abrupt, it needs 
LY Though little was their hire, and light their | 5. Anciently before ſelf. | that you know the occaſion of theſe ſeveral ad- 
. | 105 Every of us, each for his ſelf, laboured how to | ventures ; for the method of a poet h:/torical is not 
= Yet ſomewhat to their ſhare he threw. Dryden. | recover him. | Sidney. fuch as of an hiſtoriographer. _ Spenſer. 
4 All arts and artiſts Theſeus could command, To Hiss. v. u. | hiſſen, Dutch.) In an hiforical relation we uſe terms that are 
> Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better fame. 1. To utter a noiſe like that of a ſerpent and | moſt proper and beſt known. Burnet's Theory. 
=. | Dryden. | ſome other animals. It is remarkable that this | Here riſing bold the patriot's honeſt face; 
FI Hi'zELiNG, u. f, [from hire.] word cannot be pronounced without making the | There warriors frowning in hi/torick braſs. Pope. 
5 1. One who ſerves for wages. EE [noiſe which it ſignifies. 2. Suitable or pertaining to hiſtory or narrative. 
= The hireling longs to ſee the ſhades deſcend, In the height of this bath to be thrown into the] With equal juſtice and Biſorict care, a 
25 That with the tedious day his toil might end, | Thames and cooled glowing hot, in that ſurge, | Their laws, their toils, their arms with his com- 
5 And he his pay receive.  Sandys. like a horſeſhoe; think of that; Hing hot. | pare. | Prior. 
2 In the framing of Hiero's ſhip there were three . Shakeſpeare. | His To'r1CALLy. adv. [from hifforical.} In the 
> Hundred carpenters employed for a year, beſides | The merchants ſhall hiſs at thee. Exe. xxvii. 36. | manner of hiſtory ; by way of narration. 
many other hirelings for carriages. Wilkini's Dad. | See the furies ariſe : The goſpels, which are weekly read, do all hif- 
= Tis frequent here to ſee a freeborn ſon See the ſnakes that they rear, torically declare ſomething which our Lord Jeſus 
= On the left hand of a rich hireling ran. Dryd. Juv. How they % in their hair. Dryd:n's Alexander's F. | Chrift himſelf either ſpoke, did, or ſuffered in 
- 2. A mercenary ; a proſtitute. | a Againft the ſteed he threw his own perſon. Hooker. 
5 Now ſhe ſhades thy evening walk with bays, | His forceful f pear, which, h:ſſing as it flew, When that which the word of God doth but 
5 No oueling ſhe, no proſtitute to praiſe. Pope. | Pierc'd through the yielding planks. Dryden. | deliver hiftcrically, we conſtrue as if it were legal- 
8 Hi RELING. adj. Serving for hire; venal;} 2. To condemn at a publick exhibition; which {ly meant, and ſo urge it further than we can 
mercenary ; doing what is done for money. is ſometimes done by hiſſing. prove it was intended, do we not add to the laws 
Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew Men ſhall purſue with merited diſgrace; fof God? Hooker. 


Of Hier mourners for his funeral due. Dryden. | Hiſs, clap their hands, and from his country chaſe. | After his life has been rather invented than 
HI RER. z. . ¶ from hire. 5 | Sandys. | written, I ſhall conſider him Biſlor ically as an au- 


1. One who uſes any thing paying a recom- 70 Hiss. 9. 4. pircean, Saxon.) thor, with regard to thoſe works he has leſt be- 
h one who employs others paying wages. I. To condemn by hiſſing; to explode. hind him. Pope's Eſſay on Homer, 
151 N 1 it denotes one who keeps ſmall | Every one will 5/8 him out to his diſgrace. To His ron v. v. a. [from h:/tary.] To relate; 


Ecclſ. xxii. 1. * record in hiſtory. A 
mule, 
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even the leſs important figures have 


| bit the mark with a ſhaking hand. 


K 


O, muſe, Var: fy, | 


Her praiſe, whoſe praite to learn vour {kill hath 


framed me. | S: idney. 

The third age they term hiſtoricon ; that 1s, 
ſuch wherein matters have been more truly hiſtori- 
Fed, and therefore may be believed. Hr. ul. Err. 

Hrs rokio'GRAPHER. »n. f. {ion and yore; 
biffcrigraphe, French. ] An hiſtorian ; a writer of 
hiſtory . 

The method of a poet hiſtorical is not ſuch as 
an hiftor wgrapher, Spe „ßer. 

What poor ideas muſt ſtrangers conceive of per- 
sons famous among us, ſhould they form their no- 
tions of them from the writings of thoſe our Ho- 
riographe/s ? Addiſon. 

I put the journals into a ſtrong box, after the 
manner of the hi/2oriographers of ſome eaſtern mo- 
narchs. | Arbuthrnot' s Hin y of Fobn B ll, 

His ToRTo'GRAPHY. u. /. | i975. and youu. ] The 
art or employmeat on an hiſtorian. | 

HUSTORY. ». /. [K, ; hiſtoria, Latin, bi/- 
t, French. 

1. A narration of events and facts delivered with 
dignity. 

Tuſtly Cæſar ſcorns the poets lays ; 
It is to ///fory he truſts for praite. 
2. Narration; relation. 

The hiffor „part lay within a little room. #” 4 mm. 

What % ies of toil could I declare? 

But ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair. Pope. 

3. The knowledge of facts and events. 

Hiſter „, fo far as it relates to the affairs of the 
Bible, is neceſſary to divines. Matis. 

His Toky Piece. n. J. A picture + my 
ſome memorable event. 

His works reſemble a large h:/?;ry proce, whore 
ſome conve- | 


nient place. Pope. 
HISTRIO/NICAL.] adj. [from hiflr io, Latin, 
HISTRIO'NICK. » hiſirion, Fr.] Befitting 

the ſtage ; ſuitable to a player; becoming a buf- 


foon : theatrical. 

His 1R10'NICALLY. adv. | from hiſerionical. J 
Theatrically ; in the manner of a buffoon. 

To HIT. . a. | from ickus, Latin, Minſbeæu; 
from hie, Daniſh, to throw at raudom, Juris. | 

I. To ſtrike ; to touch with a blow. | 

When I firſt ſaw her I was preſently ſtricken ; 
and I, like a fooliſh child, that when any thing 
hits him, will ſtrike himſelf again upon it, would 
needs look again, as though I would perſuade 
mine eyes that they were deceived. Si dne v. 

His conſcience ſhall hit him in the teeth, and tell 


him his fin and folly. South. 
2. To touch the mark ; not to miſs. 
Is he a god that ever flies the light ? 

Or naked he, diſguis'd in all untruth ? | 

If he be blind, how He he fo right: Sidney. 


So hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and to 
; Szuth, 
3. To attain ; to reach; not to fail: uſed of 
tentative experiments. : 
Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father's image is ſo lit in you, 
His very air, that I ſhould call you brother, 
As 1 did him. Shakeſprove. 
Search every comment that your care can find, 
Some here, ſome there, may hit the poet's mind. 
Roſcommon 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to i: 
the notes right, put it paſt doubt that they have 
perception, and retain ideas, and uſe them for pat- 
terns. Locke. 
Here's an opportunity to ſhe how great a bun- 
gler my author is in 77772 features, Alterbury 
4- To ſuit ; to be conformable to. 
Eſail, divineſt melancholy ! 
Whoſe faintly vifage is too bright 
he Lit the ſenſe of human ſight. | Altltes.. 
. To ſtrike; to catch by the right 
3 properly. 
There you he,h,jum: St. Dominick loves charity 
exceedingly ; that argument never tails with him. 
Dy vi ſen 1. 
6. 7, Hit 77 To firike out; to nx or deter- 
mine luckily. 0 


Pope. 


bait ; to 


1 


And drinks 


HIT 


What prince ſoever can hi: off this great ſecret, 


need know no more either for his own ſafety, or 
that of the people he governs. Temple. 

7. To HiT owt, To perform by good luck. 

Having the ſound of ancient poets ringing in his 
ears, he mought needs in finging hit ot ſome of 
their tunes. Spenſer. 

To Hr. v. n. 

1. To claſh; to collide. 

It bodies be extenſion alone, how can they 
move und hit one againſt another ? or what can 
make diſtin ſ urfaces in an uniform extenſion. Loc. 

Bones, teeth, and ſhells being ſuſtained in the 
water with metallic corpuſcles, and the ſaid cor- 
puicles meeting with and hitting up thoſe bodies, 
become conjoined with them. NModward. 

2. To chance luckily ; to ſucceed by accident; ; 
not to miſs. _ 

Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there 
Where moſt it promiſes; and oft. it bits 
Where hope is coldett, and deſpair moſt fits. Shak 

3. To ſucceed ; not to miicarry. 

The experiment of binding of thoughts would 
be diverſified, and you are to note whether it +175 
for the moſt part. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

But thou bring'ſt valour too and wit, 

Two things that "ſeldom fail to hit. Hudibras: 
his may bit, tis more than barely poſſible. 
Dr yd:7. 

All human race would fain be wits, 
And millions mits for one that 6:5, 

4. 10 light on. 

There is a Kind of cunveying of effectual and 
imprinting paſſages amongſt compliments, which 
is of fingular uſe, if a man can „it upon it. Bacon. 

You've hit upon the very ſtring, which touch'd, 
Echoes the ſound, and jars w ithin my ſoul ; 

There lies my grief. Dryden Span, Fryar. 

It 1s much, it men were from eternity , that they 
ſhould nut find out the way of writing ſooner : 
ſure he was a fortunate man, who, after men had 


Swift, 


been eternally ſo dull as not to find it out, had 


the luck at laſt to hit upon it. Til los ſon. 
There's a juſt medium betwixt eating too much 
and too little; and this dame had hi: upon't, when 
the matter was ſo ordered that the hen brought her 
every day an egg. L' Ejtrange. 
None of them hit upon the art. Lddijon. 
There's but a true and a false prediction in any 
telling of fortune; and a man that never hits on 
the right fide, cannot be called a bad gueſſer, but 
muſt muſs out of defign. | Bentley. 
HI. z. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A ſtroke. 
The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes be- 


| tween you and him, he ſhall not exceed you three 


hits. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

So he the fam'd Cilician fencer prais'd 
And at each hiz with wonder ſeem'd amaz'd. Dryd. 

2. A chance; a fortuitous event. 

Jo ſuppoſe a watch, by the blind ts of chance, 
to perform diverſity of erderly motions, without 
the regulation of art, this were the more pardon- 
able abſurdity. Glauvile, 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds 
but we ſhall judge w:ong; and if we ſhould judge 

right, yet it is not properly ſkill, but chance; not 


a true judgment, but a lucky bit. South. 
But with more lucky Ji than thoſe 
That uſe to make the ſtars depoſe. Hudibras. 


The fitherman's waiting, and the lucky H it had 
in the concluſion, tells us, that honeſt endeavours 
will not fail. L E-ftrunge 

If caſual concourfe did the world compote, 
And things and hit fortuitous aroſe, 
then ary tling might come from any thing; 
For % froni chance can conſtant order ſpring? 

Blackmore. 

Mi lucky chance: 
Hark all lis ventures fad 2 W . not one hit? 
Shakeſpeare, | 

Theſe hits of words a true poet often finds, with- 
out ſecking. Dr dens Dufreſrey. 

If et irſt he minds his 1 
champaigne among the wits, 


Five deep lc toaſts the tow ring laſſes. | 1 


2 


| 


| HUTHERWARDS. 


HIT 


To HiTcn. v. tn {| Piegan, Saxon, or lache, 


French. Sinner ＋ To catch ; to move by; jerks, 
I know not where it is uſed but in the follow, 
paſſage ; nor here know well what it mea; * 
WW hoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky tinm 
Slides in a verſe, or hitches in a rhyme; 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. , 7 
To HT EL. v. a. [See Hatch, 1 
beat or comb flax or hemp. 
HYTCHEL. 1. J. [heckel, "Rey J The int 


tru 
ment with which flax is beaten or combed, 


HIT HE. u. ſ. [PySe, Saxon. |] A fiaall hay en 


to land wares out of veſſels or boats: a; 

and Lambhithe, now Lambeth. 
HIVTHER. adv. [Þ1Sen, Saxon, ] 
1. To this place from ſome other. 
Ceſar, tempred with the fame 

Of this tweet iſland, never conquered, 

And envying the Britons blazed name, 

O hideous hunger of dominion ! hither came, Her 

Men muft endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming h 
Sha 4 Pen 0 


ce "ON Gun, 


| Who brought me ee 
| Will bring me hence, no other guide 1 ſeek, % 

2. It is uſed in oppoſition: buther and iter, tg 
this place and that. 

3- Tothis end; to thus deſign; to this topic kf 
argument : : [ buc, Latin, as ! efer exilim, | 4 Net 
much uſed. 

Hereupon dependeth whatſoever difference 
there is between the ſtates of ſaints in glory; H 
we refer whatſoever belongeth unto the higheit 
perfection of man, by way of ſervice towards God, 

Boker, 

Hither belong all thoſe texts, which require uf 
us that we ſhould not walk after the fleſh, but at. 
ter the ſpirit. Tila; 

HYTHER. adj. ſuper. hithermoſ?, Nearer; to 
wards this part. 

After theſe, 

But on the hither ſide, a different ſort, 

From the high neighb'ring hills deſcended. , 

An eternal duration may be ſhorter or longer 
upon the hither end, namely, that extreme where- 
in it 's finite. Wal: 

HiTHERMOST- adj. [of hither, ade.) 23 
on this ſide. 

That which is external can be extended to : 
greater extent at the hit her moſt extreme. Hair, 

Hi'THtr To. adv, f from hither.] 

1. Yet; to this time. 

Hitherto 1 have only told the reader what orght 
not to be the ſubject of a picture or of a poem. 

: Dryden, 

2. Any time till now. 

More ample ſpirit than 6itherto was wont, 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtries 
Of my moſt dreadful ſovereign I recount. 

Fairy Deen, 

3- At every time till now. 

In this we are not their adverſaries, tho' they 
in the other h:therto have been ours. Hooker, 
Hith-rto, lords, what your commands impos'd 

I have perform'd, as reaſon was, obeying. iter 

Hitherto ſhe kept her love conceal'd, 
And with thoſe graces ev'ry day beheld 
The graceful youth. 


Dry atx. 


He could not have failed to add the oppoſit or . 


of ill ſpirits to the good: this alone has S been 
the practice of the moderns. Dryden's Fun: 1 
To correct them, is a work that has hithe' to 
been aſſumed by the leaſt qualified hands, Set. fs 
HUTHERWARD. adv. [P3Seppea'o, Saxon. 
* This way; tow ards this 

place. 
Some parcels of their power zre forth already, 
And only hither yard, Shauke!; Fran 5 Cori 10A. 
The king himſelf in perſon bath ſet forth, 
Or btb wards intended {peedily. Shak: %. H. IV. 
A puiſſant and mighty power 

Is marching hithejwv.nd in proud array. Shate/P. 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nor feat | 

The bait of honey'd words; a rougher tongue 5 


Mic 94 
Draws Biel, ward, mY - 


til 


a wm 


2:+4* 46.4 


| | HO A 
WNtvE. „ , ſpire, Saxon. ] = 
1. The 4 or artificial receptacle of bees. 
So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome 
x ſtench, 

Are from their 


« 


Hives and houſes driven away. 
Shakeſpeare. 
So wand'ring bees would periſh in the air, 

Did not a ſound, proportion'd to their ear, 8 
Appeaſe their rage, invite them to the hive. Walker. 
Bees have each of. them a hole in their hives : 
their honey is their own, and every bee minds her 
own concerns. Auadiſon. 
2. The bees inhabiting a hive. 
The commons, like an angry 4:ve of bees 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down. 
: | | 3 Shakeſpeare. 
2. A company being together. | 
What modern maſons call a lodge, was by an- 
tiquity called a hive of free maſons; and therefore, 
when a diſſention happens, the going off is to this 
day called ſwarming. | : Swift. 
7 Hive. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To put into hives ; to harbour. 
Ir. Addiſon of Oxford has been troubleſome to 
me: after his bees, my latter ſwarm is ſcarcely 
worth h:iving, Dryden. 
When bees are fully ſettled, and the cluſter at 
the biggeſt, hive them. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
r. To contain, as in hives; to receive, as to an 
habitation. | 
Ambitious now to take exciſe. 
'Of a more fragrant paradiſe, 
Ale at Fuſcara's ſleeve arriv'd, g os 
Where all delicious ſweets are Vivid. Cleaveland. 
To Hive. v. n. To take ſhelter together; to 
reſide collectively. | 
7 . V 
More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. 
In ſummer we wander in a paradiſaical ſcene, 
among groves and gardens ; but at this ſeaſon we 
get into warmer houſes, and hive together in cities. 
| | Pope's Letters. 
H1'veR. . /. [from hive.] One who puts bees 
in hives. OD 
Let the h:ver drink a cup of good beer, and waſh 
his hands and face therewith. Mortimer. 
Ho. interj. [cho Latin. ] A call; a ſudden 
Hoa. | exclamation to give notice of ap- 
proach, or any thing elſe. : 
What noiſe there, ho? _ Shakeſpeare. 


| 


Here dwells my father Jew : hoa, who's with- | 


in? BY 
Stand, 50“ ſpeak the word along. 
| When I cried hoa/ 
Like boys, kings would ſtart forth, and cry, 
Your will. | _ Shakeſpeare. 
Ho, Þo, come forth and flee. 5 ; Lec . ii. 6. 
Ha, ſwain, what ſhepherd owns that ragged 


Sbateſpeare. 
Shak: ſpeare. 


3 5 5 | ryden. 
R. ad;. Saxon. 
E | 
| A people, oo ig 
Whom Ireland ſent from loughs and forreſts boar. 


| | Fairfax. 
5 Iflands of bliſs, all aſſaults - | 
Vaffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud ſea-wave. 
Re KEE . | Thomſan. 
2. Grey with age. Es | 
It govern'd was and guided evermore 
Through wifdom of a matron grave and Haar. Spenſ. 
Now ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng ; 
Youth and boar age, and man drives man along. 
| „3 Pope. 
3. White with froſt. 
HOAR-FROST. u. Wee and. frof?,] The con- 
Felations of dew in froſty mornings on the graſs. 
When the dew was gone up, behold upon the 
face of the wilderneſs there lay a ſmall round 
dung, as ſmall as the hoarfroft on the ground. 
Exod. xvi. 14. 


In Farenheit's thermometer, at thirty-two de- 


boar: rofts. | : Arbuthnot, 
HOARD. 1. /. [Popv, Saxon.] A ſtare laid up 


Tees, the water in the air begins to freeze, which | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Had damp'd it to a hnarſeneſs. 


H OA 


T have a venturous fairy, that ſhall ſeek + 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts. Tr - Shakeſpeare. 
They might have even ſtarved, had it not been 
for this providential reſerve, this hoard, that was 
ſtowed in the ſtrata underneath, and now ſeaſon- 
ably diſcloſed. 
To Hoarv. v. n. To make hoards; to lay up 
ſtore. P | 
He fear'd not once himſelf to be in need, 
Nor car'd to hoard for thoſe whom he did breed. 
| Spenſer. 
Happy always was it for that ſon, = 


| Whoſe father for his hoarding went to hell? Shak. 


To HoaRb. v. a. 
1. To lay in hoards; to huſband privily ; to ſtore 
ſecretly. 
The hoarded plague of the gods requite your 
love ? Shakeſpeare. 
You hoard not wealth for your own private uſe, 
But on the publick ſpend the rich produce. Dryden. 
Lou will be unſucceſsful, if you give out of a 
great man, who 1s remarkable for his frugality for 
the publick, that he ſquanders away the nation's 
money; but you may ſafely relate that he hozrds it. 
Arbuthnot's Art of Pelitical Lying. 
A ſuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget 
God, when it is Ha ded in our treaſures, or con- 
ſidered as a ſafe, independent proviſion laid up 
for many years. Rogers. 
2. It is ſometimes enforced by the particle %. 
I have juſt occaſion to complain of them, who, 
becauſe they underſtand Chaucer, would hoard 
him vp as miſers do their grandam gold, only to 
look on it themſelves, and hinder others from mak- 
ing uſe of it. | Dryden. 
The baſe wretch who hoards up all he can, 
Is prais'd, and call'd a careful thrifty man. Dryden. 
HoA'RDER. 7. . [from hoard.] One that ſtores 
up in ſecret. | 
Since commodities will be raiſed, this alteration 
will be an advantage to nobody but Haarders of mo- 
ney. | Locke. 
Ho'/arnoum. . ſ. [marrubium, Lat.] A plant. 
Hoarhound has leaves and flower-cup covered very 
thick with a white hoarineſs : it is famous for the 
relief it gives in moiſt aſthmas, of which a thick 
and viſcous matter is the cauſe ; but it is now lit- 
tle uſed. | Hill. 
Ho'aRiNEss. ». ſ. [from hoary.] The ſtate of 
being whitiſh; the colour of old men's hair. 
He grows a wolf, his hoarineſs remains, 
And the ſame rage in other members reigns. 
| Dryden. 
HOARSE. adj. [ Par, Saxon; beer ſch, Dutch. 
Having the voice rough, as with a cold; having a 
rough ſound. | | | 
Come, fit, fit, and a ſong. 
Clap into't roundly, without hawking or 
ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoar/e. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe raven himſelf is B, | 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He ſped his ſteps along the hoarſe reſounding 
ſhore. | | Dryden 
The ſtock-dove only through the foreſt cooes, 
Mournfully hoarſe. 1 3 Thomſon. 
Ho ARSEL v. adv. [from hoarſe.] With a rough 
harſh voice. : 
The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſely bay'd ; 
The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid. D yd. 
Ho'arRSENESS. z. /. [from boarſe.] Roughneſs of 


| voice. 


The voice is ſometimes intercluded by an Laarſe- 
neſs, or viſcous phlegm. Holder. 
I had a voice in heav'n, ere ſulph'rous ſteams 
Dryden's K. Arthur. 

The want of it in the wind-pipe occaſions hoarſe- 
in the gullet, and difficulty of ſwallowing. 
2 Arbuthnot on Aliment's. 
Ho Ak. ] | : 
1. White; whitiſh. _ ES 
Thus ſhe reſted on her arm -reclin'd, . 
The h-ary willows waving with the wind. A7#/or. 


in ſecret; a hidden Rock a treaſure, & 


2. White or grey with age. 


Woodman dd. | 


or take't. W 


ping on one leg. 


HOR- 


A _comely palmer, clad in black attire, - - 

Of ripeſt years, and hairs all hoary grey. Spenſer, 
Soly mam marvelling at the courage and majeſty 

of the 5vary old prince in his ſo great extremity, 

diſmifled him, and ſent him again into the city. 
” 8 Knulls's Lie. x. 

Has then my Haary head deſerv'd no better? Rowe. 
Then in full age, and hoy holineſs, 

Retire, great preacher, to thy promis'd bliſs. Prior. 
3- White with froſt. 
The ſeafons alter; bare headed froſts 

Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe. Shake 

4. Mouldy ; moſſy; ruſt r. | 
There was brought ou: of the city into the camp 

very coarſe, hoary, moulded bread. AKnoles's Hiſtory. 
Ho'/zx0B. This is probably corrupted from hab 

nab by a coarſe pronunciation. See HA Nan. 
His incenſement at this moment is ſo implaca- 

ble, that ſatisfaction can be none, but pangs of 

death and ſepulchre : hobzob is the word; give't, 

Shak: are. 
To HOBBLE. v. n. ſto hop, to bopple, to bobbie.} 
I. To walk lamely. or aukwardly upon one leg 

more than the other; to hitch ; to walk with un- 

equal and incumbered ſteps. - 
The friar was Ying the ſame way too. Dry den. 
Some perſons continued a kind of Hing march 
on the broken arches, but fell through. Addiſon. 
Was he ever able to walk without leading- 
ſtrings, without being diſcovered by his Bi? 
Swift. 
2. To move roughly or unevenly, Feet being 
aſcribed to verſes, whatever is done with feet is 
likewiſe aſcribed to them. 
Thoſe ancient Romans had a ſort of extempore 


poetry, or untuneable hobbling verſe. Dryden. 
While you Pindarick truths rehearſe, | 

She -2b9/e5 in alternate verſe. | Priar, 
Hon RL B. 1. . [from the verb.] Uneven auk- 


ward gait. 

One of his heels is higher than the other, Which 
gives him a hobb/e in his gait. Gulliver Travels. 

Ho'sBLEk. . /. [from-hobby.] 

For twenty Hobblers armed, Iriſhmen ſo called, 
becauſe they ſerved on hobbies, he paid ſix-pence 
a- piece per diem. BHEIE Davies. 

Ho'sBLINGLY, adv. | from hobble.] Clumſily z 
aukwardly ; with a halting gait. 

Ho'zBvy. x. /. [ hobereau, French. ] 

I. A ſpecies of hawk. | 

They have ſuch a hovering poſſeſſion of the Val- 
toline, as an Hobby hath over a lark. Bacon. 

The people will chop like trouts at an artificial 
fly, and dare like larks under the awe of 9 
hobby. 'Eftrange. 

Larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobby's flight. Dryden. 

2. [ Happe, Gothick, a horſe ; bobin, French, a 
pacing horſe.] An Iriſh or Scottiſh horſe ; a pac- 
ing horſe; a garran. See HoBBLER. 

3. A ſtick on which boys get aſtride and ride. 

Thoſe grave contenders about opinionative trifles 
look like aged Socrates upon his boy's hobby horſe, 

| Cre. 
As young children, who are try'd in 
Go-carts, to keep their ſteps from fliding, - 
When members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, 


Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer; 
But leap pro libitu, and ſcout 
On horſe call'd b9b5y, os without. Prior. 
No Hobby horſe, with gorgeous top, 
Could with this Rod of Sid compare. Sift, 


4. A ſtupid fellow. 
I have ftudied eight or nine wiſe word: to ſpeak 
to you, which theſe 4% , horſes mult not hear. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Hon SO EIN. n {. faccording to Sin,, for 
robgeblint, from Robiu Geadfe lhev, Hob being. the 
nickname of Klin: but more probably, according 


to Wallis and Junius, hopgoblins empujcr, bec auſe they 


do not move their feet: whence, ſays Malis, came 
the boys play of fox in the hole, the fox always hon- 
A frightful fairy. 
Flairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
Attend your oflice and your quality: 

Crier babgallin, make the fairy Q-yes SS 
Yet b N23: IS „ 1132 
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HO G 


Hopf T. . . A ſmall mortar to ſhoot Uttle | 


bonchs. 
Hog NAIL. 2 J. from bobby and nail.) A nail 
vſed in thoeing a hobby or little horſe ; nail with 
2 thick ſtrong head. 
Steel, if thou turn thine edge, I beſeech Jove on 
my knees thou may'tt be turn'd into ail. 
| Shak.  ſpeare. 
We ſhall buy maidens as they buy Lebndili, by 
the hundred. : Shakeſpeare. 


Ho'sxailED. ad. | from bopngil.] Set with | 


Hobnails. 
Would'ſt thou, friend, who haſt two legs alone, 
Would'ft thou, to run the gantlet, theſe expote 


Fo a whole company of hob:aif 4 ſhoes ? 


Dryden”s Juvenal 
Hock. u. ſ. [The fame with tough ; = Sax. | 
The. joint between the knee and the fetlock. 
Fo Hock. v. g. {from the noun.] To diſable 
ip the hack. ; 
Hock. 1. . [from Hactleim on the 
Ho'cx AMORE. Maine. ] Old ſtrong Rheuiſh. 
Reſtor'd the fainting high and mighty, 
With brandy, wine, and % vie; 
And made em ſtoutly overcome 
With bachrach, Hectamme and mum. Hudibras. 
Wine becomes ſharp, as hoch, like vitriolick 
acidity. F byer. 
If cyder-royal ſhould become unpleaſant, and as 
un fit to bottle as old hictamore, mix one hogthead 


of that and one of tart new cyder together. Mor, | 


Ho'c&uERB. . , [hoe and herb, } A plant; 
the ſame with mallows. Ainſworth, 
7% Hoc RLE. v. a. [from heck. ] To hamſtring; 
to cut the ſinews about the ham or hough. Ham, 
HOCUS POCUS. | The original of this word 1s 
Fate q by Tillotſn to a form of the Romith church. 


mus derives it from hocced, Welſh, a cheat, and 
Poe and pocus, a bag, juggleis uſing a bag for con- 


veyance. It is corrupted from fore words that 
2d once a meaning, and which perhaps cannot be 
ifcovered.] A juggle; a cheat. 
This gift of bacus paruſſing, and of diſguiſing mat- 
ters, is ſurprifing. L' Eſtrange. 
HOD. *. f. [corrupted perhaps in contempt 


| from bed, a hod being carried on the head.] A 


Kind of trough in which a labourer carries mortar 
to the maſons. | 
A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 

A lath, hammer, trowel, a hed, or a tray. 7 Cr. 

Ho'pMan. ». /. | bod and mn. } A labourer that 
carries mortar. | | | 

HopwaxDo'D. 3. f. A fiſh. : 

- Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the 
crab, the crawtfiſh, and the hodmyundod or dodman. 
Bacon. 

HoDcz-PoDG ES. ». ſ. | hach? poch?, hoc hepet, quaſi 
Tachis en pot, French.] A medley of ingredients 
boiled together. 

They have made our Engliſh tongue a gallimau- 
frey, or boaoe-prdge of all other ſpeeches. Spenſr. 
It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks, 
make their trachana and buuhourt, a certain. hodge-. 
mY of ſundry ingredients. Sardys Travels. 

oOVIE/KNAL. adj. | hadizrmes,, Latin. ] Of to-day. s- 
- Hoe. n. /. [, French; bourve, Dutch.] An 
inſtrument to cut up the earth, of which the blade 
is at right angles with the handle, 

They thould be thinned with a gor. 


Mortimer. 


To Hor. v. 4. ¶ Hauer, French; haurpen, Dutch. 


To cut or dig with a hoe. 
They muſt be continually kept with weeding 

and Hing. ; 
HOG. „ , fowch, Welſh.] 
x. The general name of ſwine. | | 
This will raiſe the price of cogs, if we grow all 

do be pork-eaters. N care. 

The bog, that plows.not, nor obeys thy call, 

Liyes on the labours of this Lord of all, Pope. 
2. A caſtrated boar. 


3- To brieg Ho ds % a fair u bt. To fait of 


one's deſigu. 
You kave brought your bogs to a fine market. 
| Spectator, 
is.uſed in Lincolnſhire for a ſheep of a 
tertan age, I think of two years. Skinner. 


lities of an hog ; brutiſh ; greedy; felf 


ſtality ; greedineſs; felfiſhneſs. | 
n. J. Plants. Ainfworth. 


| which is given to ſwine. 


indecently. 


Mortimer. 


HOI 


Ho'acoT®. n. J. Leg and cote.] A houſe for 
hogs ; a hogſty. | | 


dung hath been raiſed. Mortimer © 
Ho'cGEREL. a. . A two year old ewe. Ainſ. 
Hod. n. . « 
hbeugh, from h:95h, Dutch. ] A hill; riſing ground; 
a cliff. Obfolete. . | et 
3 That well can witneſs yet unto this day, 
Of mighty Goeraor. 8 Fairy Queen. 
Ho'crgrD. n. , [hog and pyr d, a keeper,] A 
keeper af hogs. | 
The terms hcgherd and cowkeeper are not to be 
uſed in our poetry ; but there are no finer words 
in the Grsek. Bi oame's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
Ho'qgonsn. adj. from hog. ] | 1 ng qua- 


Suſpicion Miſo had, for the gg ſhrewdneſs 
of her brain, and Mopfa, for a very unlikely __ 
| Siqney, 


Hoc c1snxxss. . . [from Hegg. Bru- 
Ho'c;BEaxs. 
Ho'csS2RraD 
Hoo $MUSHROOMS. 


Ho'GSFENNEL. #. f. [hog and fennel.] A plant. 


Ho':sHean. u. J. hg and Head. | 
1. A meaſure of liquids containing fixty-three 
gallons. | 


Varro tells, that every jugerum of vines yielded 


and a little more. Avrbuthnot, 
2. Any large barrel. : 


Blow ftrongly with a pair of bellows. into 


would have preſerved; and in the inſtant that 
vou withdraw the bellows, ftop the hole. Bacon. 
They flung up one of their largeſt ge, ; 1 
drank it off; for it did not hold half a pint. 
Gulliver*s Travels. 


which ſwine are ſhut to be fe 
The families of farmers live in filth and naſti- 


a houſe fo convenient as an Engliſh hg /ly. Sift. 


Hold wasH. nf. [og and waſh.] 


Your butler purloins your liquor, and the 
fame, Latin.] An ill-taught aukward country girl. 


Some of them would get a ſcratch ; but we 2l- 

ways diſcovered, upon examining, that they had 

been hordening with the young apprentices. Swif:. 
To Hoist. 1 v.a. de, French.) To raiſe 
79 Hors r. þ up on high. 


Shak:[peare's Haml't. 
Tom you with me 

We'll quickly bo; duke Humphrey from his 

ſeat. | S$h.1þ ſpeare.. 

Thoiſe ſail, and fly; 

And in thy flight aloud on Crati, cry. Chap. Od. 

- Auria had ed ſail, and was on his way toward 
the bay of Naupactus. Knoll-s's Hiſtory. 

They looſed the rudder bands, and %%% up the 
mainſail to the wind, and made toward ſhore, _ 

Es At, xxvii. 40. 

That man which prizeth virtue for itſelf, and 
cannot endure to g and ſtrike his fails, as the 
divers natures of calms and ſtorms require, muſt 
cut his ſails of mean length and breadth, and con- 


his own peter. 


tent himſelf with a ſlow and fure navigation. K44 2h. | 

What made Abialom Kick at all the kindneiles |. 
of his father, but becauſe his ambition would needs 
be fingering the ſceptre, and 4bc:/7;»g him into his 
father's throne ? South. 


We thought for Greece 


Out of a ſmal} ae ſixty or eighty load of [ 


otherwife written Ja, how, or | 


HYccisHly. adv. [from hoggi/h. ] Greedily ; 
ſelſiſt ly. „ 


Ainſworth. 


fix hundred urns of wine: according to this pro- 
portion, our acre ſhould yield fifty-five hyg/hcads, |. 


a hog /herd, putting into it before that which you 


Ho'os Tv. n. . [hog and fly-] The place in 


neſs, without a ſhoe or ſtocking to their feet, or 
he draff] 
brewer ſells you horwaſb. Ar butlunt s Hist. J. Bull. 

Hop Ex. ». /. lee, Welſh ; Frmina l vioris 


Te Holib fx. v. . [from the noun.} To romp}. 
| time with us, if we held his company aud confer-- 


Tis the ſport to have the engineer H up with 


HOL 
* | They 7 him on the bier, and deal the Joſs, 


And there's an end. Dryden Fe ſax 
What haſte ſhe made to bei her purple fails) | 
And to appear magnificent in flight, | : 
Drew half our ſtrength away. Dryd. An for Loy 
Their navy ſwarms upon the coaſts ; they 
To horft their anchors, but the gods deny. Dry. A, 
Seize him, take, heit him up, break off Eis hdd 


| And toſs him headlong from the temple's wall. 
The weſtern hb, beſprinkl'd with the gore. 


$ 
If 'twas an iſland where they found es 
they ſtraightways concluded thiat the Whole iſland 
lay originally at the bottom of the ſea, and thyt k 
was hoiſted up by ſome vapour from beneath. 
EST  Woedzward's Namral Hiſtory, 
Hop, in the old gloſſaries, is mentioned in the 
ſame ſenſe with old, i. „ a governour or chief 
officer; but in ſome other places for love, ag hal. 
lic, lovely. | Grbſon's Camdsi, 
To HOLD. v. a. preter. held; part. paſſ. held ot 
halden, | Haldan, Gothick ; Palvan, Saxon; Hu 
Dutch.] 
1. To graſp in the hand; to gripe: to clutch, 
Lift up the lad, Hold him in thy hand. Gexp,, 
France, thou may'ſt- Bo. a ſerpent by ths 
tongue, - N 
A faſting tyger ſafer by the tooth, 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou do 
a hold. SÞ.:keſprare 
2. To connect; to keep from ſeparation. 
The loops Hell one curtain to another. 
Exod. xxxvi. tz, 
3. To keep; to retain; to gripe faſt; not tg 
let go. ; 3 
Too late it was for ſatyr to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her again 
In yain he ſeeks, that having cannot 9%. 
| Fairy Qu, 
Prove all things: Hehl faſt that which is good, | 
| | 2 Theſl. v. 
4. To maintain as an opinion. Sf 
Thou hatt there thera that 4o/d the doctrine of 
Balaam. | | Revs 
5. To confider ; to regard. | 
I as a ſtravger to my heart and me 
Hold thee from this for ever. St. King Lew, 
6. To think of; to judge with regard to praife 
or blame. 
| I Hold him but a fool, that will endanger _ 
His body for a girl that loves him not. Sh. 
One amongft the faireſt of Greece, 
That 5%, his honour higher thin his eaſe. Sas 
This makes thee bleſſed peace ſo light to 6/2, 
Like ſummer's flies that fear nat winter's cold. 
Fairfax. 
Hold ſuch in reputation. Puig 
He would make us amends, and ſpend ſome 


ence agreeable. Fac, 


As Chaucer is the father of Engliſh poetry, ſo 


1 held him in the ſame degree of veneration as 
the Grecians heid Homer, or the Romans Virgil. 
| | Drydits 
Ye Latian dames, if any here 
Holl your unhappy queen Amata dear! Dryde:- 
7. To receive and keep in a veſſel. : 
She tempers dulcet creams, nor theſe to 50 

Wants her fit veſſels pure. illon. 
8. To contain; to receive into its capacity: 4s, 


a hoyſhead H ſixty-three gallons ; the ſack is tov 


little to Hold. the grain. 
9. To keep; not to ſpill. x 
Broken ciſterns that can ho no water. Jertth 
10. To keep; to hinder from eſcape. 
For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 
Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage. 
11. To keep from ſpoil ;.to defend. 
With what arms ; 
We mean to hu what anciently we claim 


Of empire. | Milton . 
12. To keep from loſs. e 
Man ſhould better ha/d his place - Mites, 


By wiſdom. 
13. To have any ſtation. | 
The ſtar that bids the ſhepherd fold 


; 


The ſails were heiſted, and our fears releaſe, Dryd.] 


Now the top of heav'n doth held, _ 


Milan, 


. 
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| Ant now the firand, and now the plain they 


As cauſe had call'd you up, have beld him to. 


dation of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, 
#ban of judgment in diſcerning what is true. Bacon: | 


engines, and held them battle a long ſeaſon. 


HOL 


Bid; . 

Their ardent eyes with bloody ſtreaks ww aw hy 

a Dryden. 
; the youth who firſt appears in fig'ut, 
And held: the neareit ſtation to the light. Dryden. 
14 To poſſeſs; to have. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even liko a fawning greybound in the leaſh, 


To let him ſlip at will. a Shakeſpeare. 
The caſtle, holden by à garriſon of Germans, ts 
commanded to be beſieged. - Knodtes's Iriflor y. 


Aſfuredly it is more ſhame for a man to loſe 
that which he Halde, than to fail in getting that 
which he never had. Hayward. 

15. To poſſeſs in ſubordination, 

He was willing to yield himſelf unto Solyman 
as his vaſſal, and of him to bd his ſeigniory for a 


yearly tribute. Anelles, 
The terms too hard by which I was to 5 
The good. I ilton. 


156. To fuſpend; to refrain. 


Men in the midſt of their own blood, and ſo fu- | 


ciouſly aſſailed, held their hands, contrary to the 

4aws of nature and neceſſity. Bacon, 
Death! what do'& | O 4d thy blow ! 

What thou do'ſt, thou do'ſt not know. Crefſhaw. 
17. To ſtop; to reſtrain. 
We cannot hold mortattty's ſtrong hand. Shakeſp. 
Fell, banning hag | inchantreſs, b9/d thy tongue. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


When ſtraight the people, by no force compell'd, 
Nor langer from their inclination he/d, N 
Break forth at once. | Weller. 
Unleſs thou find occaſion, Held thy tongue; 
Thyſelf or others, careleſs talk may wrong. Denh. 
Hold your laughter, then divert your fellow. 
fervants. Swifts Directions to the Footman., 
18. To fix to any condition. 6 
His gracious promiſe you might 


| Shakeſpeare. 
19. To keep; to ſave. | 
Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with ſo weak a wind, 
That it will quiekly drop: my day is dim. Shakeſp. 
20. To confine to a certain ſtate. 
The Moſt High then ſhewed figns for them, 
and held ſtill the flood, till they were paſſed over. 
2 Bf v. Xili. 14. 
21. To detain; to keep in confinement or ſub- 
jection. | 
Him God had raiſed up, having looſed the pains 
of death, becauſe it was not poſſible that he ſnould 
tbe holden of it. Aci. 
22. To retain; to continue. ö 
Theſe reaſons mov'd her ftar-like huſband's 


heart; 
But till he held his purpoſe to depart. Dryden. | 
23. To practiſe with continuance. 7% 
Night 1 
And chaos, anceſtors of nature, hold ] | 
Eternal anarchy. Milton, 


24. Not to intermit. in ; 
Seed-time and harveſt, heat and hoary froſt, 
Shall bold fheir courſe. 8 Milton. 


25. To ſolemnize; to celebrate. c 4 
The queen this day here holds her parliament, '| 


But little thinks we ſhaltbe of her council. Shake, 
A pg feaft in his houſe, like the feaſt of a 
ing. 


Her huſband heard it, and hell his peace. f 
Numbers, XXX. 7. 

She ſaid, and held her peace: Eneas went, | 
Vaknowing whom the ſacred ſibyl meant. D. yd. 
27. To manage; to handle intellectually. 1 
Some in their diſcourſe deſire rather cormen- 


28. To maintain. 14 
Wherevpon they alſo made engines againſt their | 


1 Mac. vi. 52. 


1 Sammel. 
26. To conſerve; not to infringe. 1 


'HOL 


A while difcqurſe they bold. 

| o. To proſecute ; to continue. : 
; came to the land's end, where he bolding 
his courſe towards the Weſt, did at length peacea- 
bly paſs through the ftraits. Abbot, 
31. To HoLb forth, To offer to exhibit; to 
propoſe. a 
Chriſtianity came into the world with the great 
eſt ſimplicity of thought and language, as well as 
lite and manners, boiding forth nothing but piety, 
charity, and humility, with the belief of the Meſ- 
fiah and of his kingdom. Temple, 
Obſerve the connection of ideas in the propoſiti- 
ons, which books hold forth and pretend to teach 
as truths. Lac le. 
My account is ſo far from interfering with Mo- 


Milton, 


— N it bold forth a natural interpretation of his 
ſenſe. 


8 Woodward, 

22. To HoLD forth. To protend; to put for- 
ward toview. _ | 

How joyful and pleaſant a thing is it to have a 
light held us forth from heaven to direct our ſteps ! 

Cheyne. 

33. To Hop i». To reſtrain; to govern by the 
bridle. 

I bave lately ſold my nag, and honeſtly told his 
greateſt fault, which is, that he became ſuch a 
lover of liberty that I could ſcarce bod him in. 
| Swift. 
34. To Hop in. To reſtrain in general. 
Theſe men's haſtineſs the warier ſort of you 
doth not commend; ye wiſh they had H them- 
ſelves longer in, and not ſo dangerouſly flown 
abroad. Haolur. 

35. To HoLD of. To keep at a diſtance. 

Although 'tis fit that Caſſio have his place; 

Yet if you pleaſe to hd him off a while, | 
You ſhall by that perceive him. GShak-(p. Othello, 


pil of the eye directly, without any interception ; 


a littie from the organ. Bacon. 

I am the better acquainted with you for abſence, 
as men are with themſelves for afflietian : abſence 
does but hold off a friend, to make one ſee him 
truly. _ tf Pope to Swift. 
36. To Hol D e. To continue; to protract; to 
puſh forward. | 

They took Barbaroſſa, holding an his courſe to 


Kmlles's Hiſtory. 
If the obedience challenged were indeed due, 


then did our brethren both begin the quarrel and 


ho1d it on. | Sander ſor. 
27. To Hol out, To extend; to ſtretch forth. 
The King Held ant to Eſther the golden ſceptre 
that was in his hand. ber, v. 2. 


Fortune holds aut their to you, as rewards. 

Ben Fonſon. 
39. To HoLD owt. To continue to do or ſuffer. 
He cannot long Hold aut theſe pangs, 


Th' inceſſant care and labour of his mind. Shakeſp. {| The analogy holds good, and preciſely keeps 


40. To HoLp 2p. Fo raiſe aloft. 

I ſhould remember him : does he not bold up his 

head, as it were, and ſtrut in his gait? Shak-/p. 

The hand of the Almighty viſibly Held up, and 

prepared to take vengeance. Locke. 

41. To HoLDup. To ſuſtain; to ſapport by in- 
fluence vr contrivance. 

There is no man at once either excellently good 

or extremely evil, but grows ether as he -ho/ds 

himſelf vp in virtue, or lets himſelf ſlide to vici- 
guſneſs. | Sidney. 
It followeth, that all which they do in this ſort 

proceedeth originally from ſome [ſuch agent as 
knoweth, appointeth, bc/deth up, and actually fram- 
eth the ſame. Foaoker. 


Crowd us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, { 
To hold cur fafety up. Sbakeſpeare! 
And ſo ſucceſs of miſchief fall be borne, F 

. 


And heir from heir ſhall 4o@tig quarrel! up. Shak 


Thoſe ' princes have B "up their ſovereignty 


29. Tocarry on conjunRively, | beſt, which have been ſparing in thoſe grants. 
be Phariſces bx/-a-cquacil again him. Mar pl * Daviegen Ireland) 


The object of the ſight doth ſtrike upon the pu- 
whereas the cave of the ear doth bd of the ſound | 


Africk, who brought great fear upon the country. | 


{ 


38. 7% Hop ef. To offer; to propoſe. | 


HOL 


Then do not ſtrike him dead with 2 denial, 
But h him :ꝙ in life, and cheer his ſoul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope. 
Addiſon's Cato. 

42. To keep from falling; materially. | 

We have often made one comiderably chick piece 
of marble take and old up another, having p- 
poſely cauſed their flat ſurfaces to be cqretally 
ground and poliſhed. 2 Boyle 

To HoLn. v. u. 

1. To ftand; to be right; to be without excep - 
tion. ; 
To ſay that ſimply an argument, taken, from 

man's authority, doth haid no way, neither aftir- 

matively nor negatively, is hard. . Hooker, 
This ho/deth not in the ſea-coaſts. Bacap. 
The laſting of plants is moſt in thoſe that aye 
targeſt of body; as oak, elm, and cheſuut, and 
| this boldeth in trees; but in merbs it is aſten can- 
trary. 8 . con. 
When the religiou formerly received is rent by 
diſcords, and when the holineſs of the profeſſgrs 
of religion is decayed, and full of ſcandal, and 
withal the times be: ſtupid, ignorant, and barba- 
rous, you may doubt the ſpringing up of ane 
ſect; if theu alſo there ſhould ariſe apy extraya- 
gant and ſtrange ſpirit, to make [himſelf author 
thereof; all which points held when Mahomet 
publiſhed his law. JOS. Bacon, 

Nothing can be of greater uſe and defence to the 
mind than the diſcovering of the colours of gd 
and evil, ſhewing in what caſes they $0/d, and in 
what they deceive. ; ; . 

8 force conſtrains, the ſentence 

53 } | '< 

But who conſtrains me? Milian. 

None of his ſolutions will hold by more mecha- 
nicks. More. 
This unſeen agitation of the minute parts will 
hold in light and ſpirituous liquors. - S$oyle. 
The drift of this figure hold; good in all the pants 
of the creation. 3 * L' Eftrange. 

The reaſons given by them againſt the worſhzp 
of images, will equally bold againſt the worſhip 
of images amongſt -Chriſtians. . Grilling fleet. 

It holds in all operative principles whatſoever, 
but eſpecially in ſuch as relate to morality ;- ia 
which not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. 


The proverb ho/d:, that tobe wiſe and love, 

Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryden's Fab. 
As if th” experiment were made to h 
For baſe production, and reje& the gold. Dryde:. 

This remark, I muſt acknowledge, is nat fo 

proper for the colouring as the deſign; but it will 

| bold for both. Been. 

Our author offers no reaſon ; and when any bo- 
& does, we ſhall ſee whether it will bold or 2 

3 

The rule holds in land as well as all, other com- 

a Locke. 


modities. A 
This ſeems to hold. in moſt caſes. ' Addijen. 


the ſame properties in the planets and . 
Sanctorius's experiment of perſpiration, being 

to the other ſecretion as five to three, does not 

| bold in this country, except in the hotteſt time of 

Summer. Arvbnthnot on Aliments., 
In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule will %; 

Alike fantaſtick, if too new or old. Tape. 
2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. 

Our force by land hath nobly held. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To laſt; to endure. N 
We ſee, by the peeling of oftions, what a B- 

ing ſubſtance the ſkin is. Basen. 


{ Never any man was vet ſo eld, 8 ee 
But hop'd his life one W inter more might hold. 
The time miſorder'd doth in common ſenſe 7 Denbam. 


4. To continue without variation. 8 
Wed fine tf. 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience beds. Mili. 
He did not hald in this mind long. LEArange. 


5. To refrain. 


His dauntleſs heart w tain have bes 
From weeping, but his e ell d. Dr yd. 
5 N2 6. To 
\ 


? 
. 
? 
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65. To ſtand up for ; to adhere. 
Through envy of the devil came death into the 
world, and they that do H of his fide do find it. 
; „ d. ii. 24. 


They muſt, if they gold to their principles, agree | 
that things had their production always as nov. | 


they have. Hale. 
When Grenada for your uncle Bd, 


* You was by us reſtor'd, and he expell'd. Dryden. 


Numbers hold 

With the fair freckled king and beard of gold: 
$95 vig' rous are his eyes, ſuch rays they caſt, 

So prominent his eagle's beak is plac'd. 

7. To be dependent on. | 

The other two were great princes, though bho/d- 
ig of him; men both of giant-hke hugeneſs and 
force. Sidn-y. 


The mother, if the houſe bl, of the lady, | 


had rather, yea and will, have her ſon cunning 
and bold. Aſchams. 

The great barons had not only great numbers of 
knights, but even petty barons ue under them. 

Temple, 

My crown is abſolute, and-5o/ds of none. Dryden. 

8. To derive right. | 

*Tis true, from force the nobleſt title ſprings ; 
I therefore £24 from that which niit made Kings. 

Dryden. 
. To maintain an opinion. 8 

Men hoid and profeis without ever having exa- 
mine d. Locke. 

10. To HoLd forth. To harangue ; to ſpeak in 
publick ; to ſet forth publickly. 

A petty conjurer, telling foi tunes, be forth in 
the market place. | L' Eftrange. 

11. To Ho in. To reſtrain one's ſelf. 

I am full of the fury of the Lord: I am weary 
with Holding in. Fer. vi. 21. 

12. To HoLD in. To continue in luck. | 

A duke, playing at hazard, held in a great many 
Hands together. Swift. 

13. To HOLD off. To keep at a diſtance without 
cloſing with offers. 

I deſe are intereſts important enough, and yet 
we muſt be wooed to conſider them; nay, that 
does not prevail neither, but with-a perverſe coy- 
neis we ho/d off. Decay of Picty, 

14. To Hol p on. To continue; not to be inter- 
rnpted. 

The trade hd on for many years after the biſhops 
became Proteſtants ; and ſome of their names are 


ſtill remembered with infamy, on account of en- 


riching their families by ſuch ſacriligious aliena- 
tions. Swift. 
15. To HOLD on. To proceed. 
He heli on, however, till he was upon the very 
point of breaking. L'Eftrange. 
16. To Hop wt. To laſt; to endure... 
Before thofe des that form manna come upon 


trees in the valleys, they diflipate, and cannot | 


Bold aut. Bacon, 

As there are mountebanks for the natural body, 
fo are there mountebanks for the politick body; 
men that perhaps have been lucky in two or three 
experiments, but want the grounds of ſcience, and 
therefore cannot bud put. | Bacen. 

Truth, fidelity, and juſtice, are a ſure way of 
thriving, and will Hd cut, when all fraudulent arts 
and devices Will fail. Tillotſon. 

By an extremely exact regimen a conſumptive 


pe rion may Held out for years, if the ſymptoms are 
mot violent. 


Ar butbnot. 
17. To HouiD cut. Not to yield; not to be ſub- 
Eued, | 
The grea> maſter went with his company. to a 
place where the Spaniards, fore charged by Achi- 
metes, had much ado to hold out. Anoiles'; Hiſtory. 
You think it ſtrange a perſon, obſequious to 
thoſe he loves, ſhould ed cat fo long againſt im- 


portunity. Boyle. 
Nor could the hardeſt in H out 
Againft his blows.  *Hudibras. 


I would cry now, my eyes grow womaniſh; 
But yet my heart holds out. Prodin's Spaniſo Fryar. 

The citadel of Milan has þ«d aut formerly, after 
the conqueſt of the reſt of the dutchy, A. ena. 


Dryden. 


H OL 


Pronounce your thoughts :- are they (till fixt 
Co bid it ot, and fight i* to the laſt? + 
Or are-your hearts fubdu'd at length, and wrought, 
By time and ill ſucceſs, to a ſubmiition ? 
Addi ſon's Cato. 
As to the Holding aut againſt ſo many alterations 
of ſtate, it ſometimes proceeds from principles. 
| h Collier on Pride. 
18. To Holy ger. To be joined. 
Thoſe old Gothick caſtles, made at ſeveral 


patches. Dryden. 

19. To Ho tber. To remain in union. 

Even outlaws and robbers, who break with all 
the world beſides, muſt keep faith amongſtthem- 
ſelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. Locke. 

20. To Hob 1%. To ſupport himſelf; 

All the wiſe ſayings which philoſophers. could 
muſter ap, have helped only to ſupport ſome few 
ſtout and obſtinate minds, which, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of philoſophy, could have he/d up pretty 
well of themſelves. Tillotſon, 

21. Ty, HoLb . Not to be foul weather. 

Though nice and. dark the point appear, 
Quoth Ralph, it may / up and clear. Hudidras. 

22. To HOLD p. To continue the fame ſpeed. 

When two ſtart into the werld together, the 
ſucceſs of the firſt: ſeems to preſs. upon the repu- 
tation of the latter ; for why could not he hold up ? 

| Collier on Envy, 

23. To HoLD with. Toadhere to; to co-operate 
with. | : 

There is none that Holdeth zuith me in theſe things 
but Michael. Daniel. 

Hop has the appearance of an interjection ; 
_ is the imperative mood. Forbear ; ſtop ; be 

ul. - : 

Hold, ho! lieutenant - ſir - Montano! Gentle- 

men; PSS e 
Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty? 
The general ſpeaks to you—bold, hold, for ſhame! 


Held, h/d are all thy empty wiſhes ſuch ! 
A good old woman would have ſaid as much, 
Dryden. 
Hol p. u. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of ſeizing ; gripe; graſp'; ſeizure. 
It is uſed with great frequency both literally and 
figuratively, both for manual and intellectual 


are tate, ly, and have. | 

Thoſe bards delivered no- certain truth of any 
thing; neither is there any certain H to be taken 
of any antiquity which 1s received by tradition. 


The wits of the multitude are ſuch, that many 
things they cannot lay hold on at once. Hooker. 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, 
and tobt hold of it; for the oxen ſhook it. 


This is to give him liberty and power: | 

Rather thou ſhould'ſ Jay Hod upon him, ſend him 

To veſerv'd death, and a juſt puniſnment. Ben Jon. 
Let but them 

Find courage to /ay bold en this occaſion. Million. 


could not tranſport that patient good man beyond 
his temper, or make him quit his hold. I. Fftrange, 
He ſeiz'd the ſhining bough with griping 5%, 


The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, and one oppalite to them bending back - 
wards, and of greater ſtrength than any of them 
ſingly, which we call the thumb, to join with them 
ſeverally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold 
of objects of any ſize or quantity. Ray on the Crea. 
Vet then, from all my grief, eee 5 
Thy mercy ſet me free, 

Whilſt, in the confidence of pray'r, 
My ſoul 7ook hold on thee. Addiſon. 
ſafe, this only method of cure. 
| He kept his Z, 
Nor loſt*ti]l beauty was decay'd and old., 
And love was by poſſeſſion pall'd and cold. Grazy. 


times, H together only, as it were, by rags and | 


Shakeſpeare |- 


agency. The verbs with which it is ofteneſt united, 


Spenſer on Ireland. | the-holderforth, 


2 Sam. vi. 6. 


And rent away with eaſe the ling'ring gold. Dryd. | 


We are ſtrangely backward to lay hold of this. | 


HOL 


If a-man be upon an high place, without raik c. 
good held, he is ready to fall. N 
3. Power of keeping. 55555 
On your vigour now, . 
My bold of this new kingdom all depends. MI 
4. Catch; power of ſeizing. 8 
The law hath yet another hd on you. Soaksſp 
5. Priſon ;- place of cuſtody. | ; 
They lay him in hold, becauſe it was not di. 
clared what was to be done with him. Hole, 
The priſoner to his Y retir d. Dvyde, 
They laid hands on them, and put them in bj 
unto the next day. 2 3 8 8 All. 
6. Cuſtody. fl | 
K ing Richard, he is in the mighty B N 
Of Bolingbroke. Sbabeſecre. 
7, Power; influence operating on the mind. 
- Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, 
are the innocent pleaſures of a man who is each 
wiſe; and gives fortune no more Hold of him than 
of neceſſity he muſt. D dd. 
Fear is that paſſion which hath the greatef 
power over us, and by which God and his lays 
take the ſureſt hd of us. | Tillaſ x 
Let it conſiſt with an unbeliever's intereſt au 
ſafety to wrong you, and then it will be impoſlibie 
you can have any- hold upon him, becauſe there 
nothing left to give him a check, or to put in the 
balance againſt his profit. Saviſt, 
8. HoLp of a Ship, All that part which lies be- 
tween the kelſon and the lower deck, Harri, 
Now a ſea into the h was got, | 
Wave upon wave another ſea had wrougot, Did, 
9. A lurking place: as, the hold of a wild beat 
or deer. | 
10. A fortified place; a fort; a ſafe reſidence, 
It: was his policy to leave no hold behind him; 


but make all plain and waſte. Sport, 
Theſe ſeperated themſelves unto David, into the 
hold to the wilderneſs, men of might. Chim. 


He ſhall deſtroy the ſtrong holds. 
Ho“LD ER. 2. /. [from bold. ] 
I. One that holds or gripes any thing in his hand, 
The makers and hold:rs of plows are wedded to 
their own particular way. Mortmæ. 
2. A tenant; one that holds land under another, 
In times paſt : holdings were ſo plentiful, and 
hold:rs fo ſcarce, as well was the landlord, who 
could not get one to be his tenant. Care's, 
HoLDeRFo'RTH. a. .. [d and fortb.] An ha- 
ranguer; one who ſpeaks in publick. 
Whence ſome tub Holdergforth have made 
In pow d' ring tubs the richeſt trade. Hudibras. 
He was confirmed in this opinion upon ſeeing 
| Addiſon. 
Ho'LyrAasT. n. .. [hold and faft.] Any thing 
which takes hold ; a catch ; a hook. 

The ſeveral teeth are furniſhed with holdf=fts 
ſuitable to the ſtreſs that they are put to. ka. 
Ho't.nixG. . f. [from bold. ] 

1. Tenure; farm. 
Holdings were {6-ptentiful, and holders fo ſcarce, 
as well was the landlord who could not get a moo 
QVEW. 
2. It ſometimes ſignifies the burthen or chorus 


Jeremia. 


The devil himſelf, when let looſe upon Job, | of. a ſong. Hamer, 


The ho/ding every man fhall beat as loud 
As his ſtrong fades can volhy. Shakeſpeare. 
HoLE.. x. ſ. [H, Dutch; Pole, Saxon.) 

I. A cavity narrow and long, either per pendicu- 
lar or horrizontal. | 

The earth had not a hol: to hide this deed. Shai). 
A loadſtone is ſo diſpoſed, that it ſhall draw unto 
it, on a reclinetl plane, a bullet of ſteel, which, 3 
it aſcends near to the loadſtone, may fall down 


through ſome ve, and ſo return to the place 


whence it began to move. Wilkins's Daedalus, 
There are the tops of the mountains, and under 
their roots in Holes and caverns the air is often de- 
tained.. | ; „ une 
2. A perforation; a ſmall interſticial vaculty- 

Look upon linen that-has ſmall Yes in it: thoſe 


Voles appear black, men are often deceived in takr 


ing holes for ſpots of ink; and painters to ayers 
holes, make uſe of black. Wy Zb. 


2 Something to be held; ſupport. 


* 


3 A caye; a hollow place. Pp 
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And in his ear III Ha, Mortimer! 


For folded turbants fineſt hollund bear. 


An age of poverty. 


_HOL 


PD Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 


A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, Shake/. 

„ A cell of an animal. f 
A tortoiſe ſpends all his days in a h%, with a 
houſe upon his head. L' Eſtrange. 


1 have frighted ants: with my fingers, and pur- | 
- Diſhoneſt ; infincere ; of practice or ſentiment dif- 


ſued them as far as another hole, topping all paſſa- 
ges to their own neſt, and it was natural for them 
to ty into the next hole. ; ' Addiſon, 
5. A mean habitation. Hole is generally uſed, 
unleſs in ſpeaking of manual works, with ſome de- 
gree of diſlike. ; ; | 
When Alexander firſt beheld the face 

Of the great cynick, thus he did lament : 

How much more happy thou, that art content 

To live within this little hoe than I | 

Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryden. 
6. Some ſubtertuge or ſhift. . 
7. Arm-hole. The cavity under the ſhoulder. 
Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, and under the arm- 

holes and ſides. Bacon. 
Ho't1DaM. . ſ. | holy dame.] Bleſſed lady. Han. 
By my holidam, here comes Catherine. Shake/p. 
Ho/t1Ly. adv. | from holy.] 

1. Piouſly ; with ſanctity. 
Thou would'ſt be great, 

Art not without ambition; but without 

The illneſs ſhould attend it: what thou would'ſt 

highly, 

That Kould thou holly. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Inviolably ; without breach. | a 
Friendſhip, a rare thing in princes, more rare 

between princes, that ſa ho/ily was obſerved to the 

laft of thoſe two excellent men. Sidney. 
Ho'LixE5ss. n. f. [from Holy. ] 
1. Sanctity; piety ; religious goodneſs, 
111 it doth beſeem your ho/:neſs 
To ſeparate the huſband and the wife. Shakeſp. 
Religion is rent by diſcords, and the Hlings of 
the profeſſors is decayed, and full of ſcandal. Bacon. 
Then in full age, and hoary holineſs, 

Retire, great teacher, to thy promis'd bliſs. Prior. 

We ice piety and ho/in;ſs ridiculed as moroſe ſin- 


gularities. Rogers. 


2. The ſtate of being hallowed ; dedication to 
religion. 
3- The title of the pope. 
I here appeal unto the pope, | 
To bring my-whole cauſe fore his holineſs... Shakef. 
His Helineſs has told ſome Engliſh gentlemen, 
that thoſe of our nation ſhould have the privileges. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
Ho'LL A. interj. hola, Fr.] A word uſed in call- 
ing to any one at a diſtance. | 
L iſt, lift! I hear 
Some far off Holla break the ſilent air. Milton. 
To Ho/LLa. v. . from the interjection. This 
word is now vitiouſly written H by the beſt au- 
tors: ſometimes halico.] To cry out loudly. 
But I will find him when he lies aſleep, 


What +al/og and what ſtir is this to-day ? Shak. 
Ho'LLawn, . . Fine linen made in Holland. 
Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts deſign'd 
Dryden. 
Ho'LLow. adj. [from Hole.] 
- = Excavated; having a void ſpace within; not 
Old. 
| It is fortune's uſe _ 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with Lollo eye and wrinkled brow _ 
Shakeſpeare's Mer. of Ven. 
Some ſearch for bo/{ow trees, and fell the woods. Dr. 
He frets, he fumes, he fares, he ſtamps the ground; 
The 59/{o5zv tow'rs with clamours ring around. Dry. 
2. Noiſy, like ſound reverberated from a cavity. 
The ſouthern wind, 
Now by his bo/{czv whiſtling in the leaves, | 
Foretehaa tempeſt, Shakeſpeare. 
There iſſu d ſuch a blaſt and bo//pw, roar, 
As threaten'd from the hinge to heave the door, 
| IF: | | Dryden. 
3. Not faithful; not ſound ; not what: one · ap- 
Pears. : | 
Who in want a Hollbau friend doth try, 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. Shak. Hamlet, 


Ainſevorth.| - 


Holding, obedient to his high command, 


Shakeſprave. | 


: place, 


HL 


tles, which themſelves ſting not ; but bear all the 


ſtinging leaves, | — Bacon. 
| 5 He ſeem'd 

For dignity compos'd, and high exploit; 

But all was falſe and ho//-w. lien. 


Ho/LLowu8ARTED. adj. [hollow and heart. 
fering from profeſſion. : 
What could be expected from him, but knotty 


The ho{lowhearted, diſaftected, 
And cloſe malignants are detected. Hudiras. 
Ho. LOW. n. . 
1. Cavity; concavity. 
I've heard myſelf proclaim'd, 
And by the happy %, of a tree 
Eſcap'd the hunt. Shake/prar:'s King Lear, 
I ſuppoſe there is ſome vault or »-//w, or iſle, 
behind the wall, and ſome paſſage to it, Bacon. 
Againſt the horſe's ſide his ſpear 
He throws, which trembles with encloſed fear ; 


- Whiltt from the Holes of his womb proceed 


Groans, not h own. Denham. 


Himſelf, as in the hollow of his hand, 


The deep abyſs. 

2. Cavern; den; hole. 

Who art thou, that lately did'ſt deſcend 
Into this gaping hollow of the carth * 

Foreſts grew - 
Upon the barren ho/lows, high o'erſhading 
The haunts of ſavage beaſts. | 

3- Pit. | 

A fine genius for gardening thought of forming 
ſuch an unſightly Zolls into ſo uncommon and 
agreeable a ſcene. Addiſon. 

4. Any opening or vacuity. 

He touched the Hl of his thigh. Gen. xxii. 2 5. 

5. Paſſage ; canal. 

The little ſprings and rills are conveyed through 
little channels into the main ba, of the aque- 
duct. 8 Addiſon on Italy. 

To Ho/LLow. v. a. | from the noun. | To make 
hollow; to excavate. | 

Trees, rudely ho{low'd, did the waves ſuſtain, 
Ere ſhips in triumph plow'd the watry plain. 

Dryden. 

Multitudes were employed in the ſinking of 
wells, and the b-/lowing of trees. Spectator. 

To Hy/LLow.. v. u. [This is written by neglect 
of etymology for Hella. See HoL LA.] To ſhout ; 
to hoot. 

This unſeen judge will wait, and in your ear 
W1ll hoilow rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dryd-n. 

I paſs for a diſaffected perſon and a murderer, 
becauſe 1 do not hoot and bo/low, and make a noiſe. 

Addi ſon. 
He with his hounds comes Hollawuing from the ſta- 
ble, 
Makes love witk-nods, and kneels beneath a table. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


Ho'LLowLy. adv. [from ho/low.] 

1. With cavities. _ 

2. Unfaithfully ; infincerely ; diſhoneſtly. 

O earth, bear witneſs, 
And crown what.I profeſs with kind event, 
If 1 ſpeak true, if ho//owly, invert © 
What beſt is boaded me, to miſchief! Shak, Temp. 
You ſhall arraign your conſcience, 
And try your penitence, if it be found, 
Or hoilowly put on. 

Ho/LLowNESS. v. ſ. | from holla. }] 

1. Cavity; ſtate of being hollow. 

If you throw a ſtone or a dart, they. give no 
ſound ; no more do bullets, except they happen to 
be a little hollowed in the caſtuig, which +. 1w- 
neſs penneth the air. Bacon. 

I have ſeen earth taken up by a ſtrong wind, ſo 
that there remamed. great empty. ha/lowne/s* in the 
Hakew:!l. 

An heap of ſand-or-fine powder will ſuffer no 
bellowon:ſs within them, though they be dry ſub- 
ſtances.. = Burnet. 
2. Deceit ; inſincerity; treachery. | 

Thy youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt ; 
Nor are thoſe empty-hearted, whoſe low ſound 


Helles church papiſts are ke the roo:s of net- 


Reverbs no bollowneſse. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


and crooked bollowhearted dealings > Howel's Noc. F. 


S hakeſpeare, 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. | 


| HOL 
Þ People, young and raw, and ſoft natured, think 
it an eaſy thing to gain love, and reckon their own. 
friendſhip a ſure price of any man's : but when ex- 
perience ſhall have ſhewn them the hardneſs of 
moſt hearts, the ho/l-wneſs of others, and the baſe- 
neſs and ingratitude of almoſt all, they will then 
find that a friend is the gift of God, and that he 
only who made hearts can unite them. Scuth.,. 
Ho'LLowRooT. . ſ. ¶ hollow and ct.] A plant. 
. 
Ho“LLV. n. f. [Poleyn, Saxon. ] A plant. 
Ihe leaves are ſet about the edges with long, 
ſharp, Riff prickles: the berries are ſmall, round, 
and generally of a red colour, containing four tri- 
angulai ſtriated ſeeds in each. Of this tree there 
are ſeveral ſpecies; ſome variegated in the leaves, 
tome. with yellow berries, and ſore with white. 
a Milkr. 
Faireſt bloſſoms drop with every blaſt ;- 
Bat the brown beauty will like lies laſt. 
Zome to the Holly hedge 

Neſtling repair and to the thicket ſome; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn. Th. 
Ho'L1.v HOCK. . /. { PohPoc, Saxon, commonly 


co. 


called ho/yoat. | Rofemallow. It is in every reſpett 


larger tlian the common mallow. Miller. 
Holyocts far exceed poppies for their durableneſs, 


and are very ornamental. Martimarc. 
Ho'r.LYRosR. | 


HoLRNE. x. . 5 
I. Helme or borume, whether: jointly or ſingly, 
comes from the Saxon Polme, a river iſland; or if 
the place be not ſuch, the ſame word ſignifies alſo 
a hill, or mountain. Gil ſan's Camden. 

2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. 
Under what tree didſt thou take them compa- 
ny iag together? who anſwered, under. a bolm tree. 


Suf. 58. 
The carver hole, the maple ſeldom inward 
ſound. | Spenſer - 


Ho'LocausT. n. ſ. [O- and a] A burnt 
ſacrifice; a ſacrifice of which the whole was co 
ſumed by fire, and nothing retained: by the offerer. 
Iſaac carried the wood for the ſacrifice, which 
being an holocauſt, or burnt offering, to be con- 
ſumed unto aſhes, we cannot well conceive a bur- 
then for a boy. Brown. 
Let the eye behold ne evil thing, and it is made 
a ſacrifice ; let the tongue ſpeak no filthy word. 
and it becomes an oblation ; let the hand do no 
unlawful action, and you render it a holocauſt, 
| Ray on tbe Creation. 
Eumenes cut a piece from every part of the vic. 
tim, and by this he made it an holccauft, or an ent 
tire ſacrifice. | Broome. 
Ho'LoGRaPH. n. ſ. and youpw. This word 
is uſed in the Scottiſh law to denote à deed writ- 
ten altogether by the granter's own hand. | 
50 „rr. The old preterite and participle paſſive- 
of Help. 5 
Hi great love, ſharp as his ſpur; hath. Bog him 
To's home before us. 3 
HoLy EN. The old participle paſſive of he/p. - 
In a long trunk the found is Hen, though both: 
the mouth ard the ear be a handful from tha 
trunk; and ſomewhat more ho/pen when the hearee” 
is near, chan when the ſpeaker. Bacon. 
HolLs TER. v. /. [ Peolyxen, Saxon, a hiding - f 
place.] A caſe for a horſeman's piſtol. 
In's ruſty hs/fters put what meat | 
Into his hoſe he cou'd not get. Biitler,. 
HoL T, whether at the beginning or ending of 
the name of any place, ſignifies that it is or hathy. 
been woody, from the Saxon pol, a wood; or 
ſometimes poſſibly from the Saxon pol, :..e. hol 


ö 


low, eſpecially when the name ends in tun or dun. 
2 | L Gibſors - 
HOLY. adj. [| Paltz, Saxon; heyligh, Dutch, 


from pal, healthy, or in a ſtate'of ſal vation. 
1. Good; pious; religious. | 

. See where his grace ftands tween two clergy-- 
men! BE 


And ſee a book of prayer in his hand; 


True ornaments to know a bey man... 


„ 


Shakeſpeare's Richard HL. 
| Wik. 


= 


— 


HOM A e H ON 
With joy he will embrace you; far he's ho-“ Thoſe who have Vos, when home they do re- 2. Not poliſhed by travel; plain; rude; wp. 


nourable, pair, -leſs ; uncultivated. | | 
And, doubling that, moſt holy. Sb. Cymbelinc. To a laſt lodging call their wand ring friends, Dr. Only to me two homebred youths belong. D457 a 
. Hitiowed ; conſecrated to divine uſe. 2. His own country. 3. Domeſtick ; not foreign. 335 8 
| 3 be/y or unhallow d, what of that? Shak. How can tyrants ſafely govern FO But if of danger, which hereby doth dwell, - | 
k | Rare was his hoary head; one hy hand | Unleſs abroad they purchate great alliance ? Shak. | And hom-bred evil, ye deſire to hear, 80 
* Held forth his laurel crown, and one his ſceptre. Their determination is to return to their hne, | I can you tydings tell. Fairy Yuen, 
„ — and to trouble you no more. Shak. Mer. of Ven. This once happy hand, 
4 2. Pure ; immaculate. | With honour to his hm let Theſeus ride, By honebred fury rent, long groan'd. _ | 
4 Common ſenſe could tell them, that the good With love to friend. Dryden. | HomxrELT. adj. [home and felt.] Inwar 4 
* 8 God could not be pleaſed with any thing cruel;] At hau the hateful names of parties ceaſe, pri vate. 0 
7 nor the moſt holy God with any thing filthy and un- And factious fouls are eat d into peace. Drydor.| Yet they in pleaſing Sunder tull'd the ſeuſe, | 
| clean. South. | They who paſs through a foreign country, to-] And in ſweet madneſs robb'd it of itſelf; 
*Y An evil ſoul producing % witneſs, wards their native home, do not uſually give up | But ſuch a-ſacred and home felt delight, | ma 
8 Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. $5, M. FV. themſelves to the pleaſures of the pkace. "Atterb, Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs, | 
* 4 Sarred. 3. The place of conſtant reſidence. | I never heard till now. _ ; | 
3 He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled | Flandria, by plenty made the hoe of war, Happy next him who to thefe ſhades retires, = 
1 Like buly Phebus' car. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cl-op. | Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reftor'd. | Whom nature charms, and whom the mute ; in. D. 
A Ho'Ly-cnos f. u. /. {hal and zart, Saxon. 1 Prior. ſpires, 
. The third perſon of the adorable Trinity. 4 Home, united to a ſubſtantive, ſignifies do- | W hom humbler joys of home felt quiet pleaſe, ' WM 
4 if ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light which | meſtick, or of the ſame country. | Succeſfive ſtudy, exerciſe, aud eaſe. „ 2: 
, muſt guide us, I aik, how ſhall any one dittin- | Let the exportation of howe commodities be f Ho'MELILY, adv. | from W e Rudely; in- It 
ot guiſh the inſpirations of the Hely-ghoſt : Fd | Locke. more in value than the i importation of foreign. Zac. | elegantly. 3 
1 Ho'trr-THuURSDAY. 1. /. The day on which Homer. adv. from the noun. | | Hoſ/MELINESS. 2. J. [from "O'S, Plainneſs; 4 
4 the aſcenſion of our Saviour is commemorated, 1. To one's own habitation. | rudeneſs : 4 coarſeneſs. ; I 
. ten days before Whitſantide. One of Adam's children in the mountains lights Homer has opened a great field of raillery rm 
A Ho't.ywEEK. . /. The week before Eaſter, | on a glittering ſubſtance ; home he carries it to| men of more delicacy than greatneſs of genius, b 7 * 
#8 in which the paſſion of our Redeemer 1 is conme- Adam, who finds it to be hard, to have a bright | the homelin;/s of ſome of his ſentiments. Ad, {DE VW 
| | morated. yellow colour, and exceeding great weight. Locke, | Ho'MELY. adj, [from home.) Plain; home MOR It 
Ho'LyYDpav. . /. [Holy and day.] | 2. To one's own country. 1 ſpun ; not elegant; 3 Not beautiful; not fine; MR - 
1 1. The day of konne eccleſiaſtical feſtival. | 3. Cloſe to one's own breaſt or affairs. | | coarſe ; rude. It is uſed both of perſons and 529 | 
fi 2. Anniverſary feaſt. He that encourages treaſon lays the foundation | things. BZBu 
3 This victory was ſo welcome unto the Perſians, | of a doctrine, that will come home to himſelf. L I. Each place handſome without curioſity, ant ER A 
. that in memorial thereof they kept that day as | This is a conſideration that comes Hon to our] homely without loathſomeneſs. Se. 
'Y one of their ſolemn 6:/y-days for many years after. |intereR. ' Addifon.} Within this wood, out of a rock did riſe 
1 Krolies's Hiftory. | Theſe conſiderations, propoſedin general terms, A ſpring of water, mildly tumbling down; 
6. | Rome's holidays you tell, as if a gueſt | you will; by particular applicatien, bring home to] Whereto approached not in any wiſe 
1 With the old Romans you were wont to feaſt. yonr own concern. Mute's Prep. for Deub.] The bomely ſhepherd, nor the ruder clown. Spry, 
'4 | Maller.] 4. To the point deſigned ; to the utmoſt ; cloſe- | Like rich hangings in an h-mely houſe, 
2. A day of gayety and joy. ly ; fully. So was his will in his old feeble body. Shak-ſpeare 


| What, have I *ſcap'd love-letters in the hoiyday Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or ne- Pe plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift: 
4 time of my beauty, and am I now a ſubje for | ver to ſhew them, but when they might pay home | Riddling confeffion finds but riddling thrift. Shak, 


5 them? ' Shakeſpeare. Sidney. Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. Sb, 
4 4. A time that comes ſeldom. With his prepared ſword he charges home Our ſtomachs will make what's Bi ſavoury, 
[ Courage is but a h»/ydzy Kind of virtue, to be My unprovided body. Shakeſp. King Lear. Shakeſpeare, 
| 5 feldom exerciſed. Dryden. A loyal ſir It is for h features to keep home; ö 
Wo HO MAGE. „. ſ. [hommage, French; bamagium, | To him thou follow'ſt : I will pay. the graces They had their name thence. Milian. 
3 low Latin. Home both in word and deed. Shak:ſp. Tempeſt. | It is obterved by ſome, that there is none ſo 
5 t. Service paid and fealty 1 4 to ſove- | Accuſe him home and home. Shok:jpeare. | homely but loves a looking-zlafs. | South, 
4 reign or ſuperior lord. Men of age object too much, adventure too lit- | Their homely fare diſpatch'd, the hungry band 
. | | Call my ſovereign yours, tle, and ſeldom drive buſineſs home to the full pe- Invade their trenchers next. Dryds 
by And do him homage as obedient ſubjects. Shakeſp.| riod ; but content themſelves with a mediocrity of Now Strephon daily entertains 
A The chiefs, in a ſolemn manner, did their he- ſucceſs, Bacon. | His Chloe in the melee ftrains. Swift, 
| exges, and made their oaths of fidelity to the earl | That cometh up hom: to the buſineſs, and taketh | Homely perſons, the more they endeavour to 
marſhal. Daves. | off the objection clearly. Sanderſon. | adorn themſelves, the more they expoſe the de- 
Y 2. Obeiſance; reſpect paid by external action. Break through the thick array fects they want to hide. Clargiden, 
* The gods great mother, when her heav nly race | Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon him. Ho/MELY. adv, Plainly; coarſely; „ 
5 Do h:mage to her. Denham. Addiſon. | Thus, like the god his father, homely dreſt, 
& A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay He makes choice of ſome piece of morality ; | He ſtrides into the hall a horrid gueft. Prod 
I They ſaw, and thitherward they bent their way; | and, in order to preſs this h9we, he makes leſs uſe] Ho'/MELYN. ». / A kind of fiſh. Ainſew, 
To this both Knights and dames their mage made, | of reabring. Broome. | Homi'/manpe. adj. [ home and wade.] Made 4 
And due obeiſance to the daiſy paid. Dryden. I can only refer the reader to the authors them- | home ; not manufactured in foreign parts. 
Go, go, with homage yon proud victors meet! f elves, who ſpeak very bone to the point. Arerb. A tax laid on your native product, and zone 
Go, lie like dogs beneath your maſters“ feet. Dr. 5. United to a ſubſtantive, it implies f force and made commodities, makes them yield leſs to the 
To Hy MAGE. v. a. from the noun. ] To reve- efficacy, fi ſt ſeller, Locti. 
rence by external action; to pay honour to; to Poiſon may be Riſe: : Ho'weRr. Ms } A Hebrew meaſure of about three 


| The dome thruſt of a friendly ſword is ſure. Dr ydz| pints. 
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' profeſs fealty. 
4 Ho'/mMacerR. 2. . [ bommager, Fr. from homage. || Tam forry to give him ſuch home: thruſts ; for | An honey of barley-ſeed ſhall be Wine at filty 
One who holds by homage of ſome ſuperiour lord. | he lays himſelf ſo open, and uſes ſo little art to ſhe els of ſilver, Lev, xxvil. 10. 
Thou bluſheft, Antony; and that blood of | avoid them, that I muſt either do nothing, or ex- | Hours UN. adj. [hone and ſpun.] 
thine poſe his weakneſs. Stilling fleet. | 1. Spun or wrought at home; not made 7 re- 
Ts Cæſar's homager. Shakeſpeare. | Hour RRR. adj. [homeand born. ' { gular manufacturers. 
His ſubjects, traytors, are received by the duke 1, Native; natural. . Inſtead of be coifs were ſeen | 
| ef Bretagne, his Homager. Bacor's Herry VII.. Though to be thus elemented, arm Good pinners, edg'd with colberteen. Sio ift. 
70 HOME. ». /. Pam, Saxon.) Thefe creatures from hometorn intrinſick lurm. 2. Not made in foreign countries. 
4. 1. His own houſe the private dwelling. | | Denne. He appeared in a ſuit of Engliſh broad-cloth, 
$ T'm now from booms, and out of that proviſion 2. Domeſtick ; not foreign. | very plain, but rich: every thing he wore was ſub- 
| | Wich ſhall be needful for your entertainment. "Num'rous bands ſtantial, honeſt, -bonreſpun ware. Aidifon, 
* Shakeſpeare. | With bomeborn lyes, or tales from ea lands. 3. Plain; coarſe ; rude; homety; inciegant. 
15 Something like bome that is not home is to be de- Pore. They fometimes put on, when they go aſhorc. 
4 Hed ; it. is found in the houſe of a friend. Temple. Ho'mrnRrED. ach. bin and red.) long fleeveleſs coats of bompun cotton. 
is fame is the facred refuge of our life. 1. Native; natural. Sandy's Travel. = . 
Secur d from all approaches but a wife. Dryden. God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to] We ſay, in our -bomefpun Engliſh proverb, He M 
When Hector went to ſee {draw him early into his church, before other com- | killed two birds with one ſtone. * ©t) 
Tiis virtoous wife, the fair Andromache, petitors, homebred luſts, or vicious cuſtoms of the] Our bomefpun authors muſt forſake the field, / 


Hs cu hor not r heme for the was gone. Dryd. world, ſhould be able to pretend to him. Humm. And Shakeſpeare to the foft e * 
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H O M 


Hemnzsv bl. 1. J. A coarſe, inelegant, rude | 


untauglit, ruſtick man. Not in uſe. i 
What hempen homeſpuns have we ſwagger lig 


here, 8 
80 near the cradle of the fairy queen? Shake/p. 
1. /. [Pam and re de, Sax. | 


Ho'MES TALL. 
Ho'mgsS TEAD. The place of the houſe. 
Both houſe and ead into ſeas are borne, 


And rocks are from their old foundations tori. 


: Dryden. 
Ho'/MEWARD. adv. [Pam and peand, Sax. ] 
 Ho'mEWARDS. Towards home; towards the 


native place; towards the place of reſidence. 
Then Urania bomeward did ariſe, 


Learing in pain their well-fod hungry eyes. Sid. 
My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward. Shakeſpeare. 


Since ſuch love's natural ſtation is, may till 


' My love defcend, and journey down the hill, 


Not panting after growing beanties 3 ſo 

I ſhall ebb on with them who hom , go. Downs. 
Look hen ctoen d, angel now, and melt with ruth: 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapleſs youth 

Milton. 
Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ſky, 


| | Which hcomeward from their wat'ry paſtures borae, 
| They fing, and Afra's lakes their notes return. 


5 What now remains, 
But that once more we tempt the wat'ry plains, 


Aud wand'ring bomewards, ſeek our iafcty hence. 


Dryd-n. 

Ho'mreiDe. . þ. eee e at. | 

r. Murder; mankilling. 

The apoſtles command to abſtain from blood: 
conſtrue this according to the law of nature, and 
it will ſeem, that h-»ncide only is forbidden; but 
conſtrue it in reference to the law of the Jews, 


about which the queſtion was, and it ſhall eaſily | 


appear to have a clean ether ſenſe, and a traer, 
when we expound it of eating, and not of thed- 


ding blood. Hooker, 
2. Deſtruction. In the following lines it is not 
Proper. 


What wonder is't that black detraction thrives 
The homicide of names is leſs than lives. Dryden. 
3. [A-micide, Fr. homicida, Latin. } A murderer ; 
3 manſlayer. 

I'd undertake the death of all the world, 

So might I live one hour in your fweet boſem. 

If thought that, I tell thee, homuride, 

Theſe nwts ſhould rend that beauty from my 
cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 

Hector comes, the homicide to wield, 

His conqu'ring arms, with-corps to ſtrow the 
field. | | Dryden. 

HeurerpAT. adj. [from homicide. ] Murderous ; 
bloody. _ y 

The troop forth iffuing from the dark receſs, 
With Jomicidal rage, the King oppreſs. Pope. 

HoMILE'FICAL, adj. .] Social; con- 
verſibley f 

Hi life was holy, and when he had leiſure for 
rsfirements, ſevere, his virtues active chiefly, and 


E bonilctical ; not thoſe lazy ſullen ones of the cloyſ- | 
* Atterbury. | 


ker. 
Hoy. nf. fhomilie, French; $axNe] A diſ- 
courſe read to a congregation. 


Homilies were a third kind of readings uſual ia | 


former times; a moſt commendable inſtitution, 
as well then to ſupply the caſual, as now the ne- 
ceſſary defect of fermons. Hooker. 

What tedious homily of love have you wearied 
your pariſhioners withal, and never cried have 
Patience, good people Shakeſ. As You Like It. 

If we ſurvey the homilies of the ancient church 
we ſhall diſcern that, upon feſtival days, the ſub-. 
ject of the homily was conſtantly the buſineſs of 


the day. H:mmond's Fundamentals. 
HOMOGE/NEAL. * adj. [homogene, French, 

- HOMOGE/NEOUS. oye] Having the,. 

_ nature or principles; ſuitable to each 
er. g , 


The means of reduction, by the fire, is but by. 
eongregation of hombzrical Parts 


HON 


Ice is a ſimilary body, and bamgercous concre- 

tion, whoſe material is properly water. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

An homogeneous maſs of one Kind is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable from any other; gold from iran, ſulphur 
from alum, and ſo of the reſt. Woodw. Nat. a 

The light, whoſe ray's are all alike refrangible, 
I call ſimple, homogeneal, and fimilar ; and that, 
whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible than others 
I cali compound, heterogeneal, and diflimilar. 

| Newton. 

HoMocE'/NEALNESS. J 2. J | from homogeneous, 

HomocENnt1TyY. 

Homog r/NgoVvsSNESS. 
principles or nature; ſimilitude of kind. 

The mixtures acquire a greater degree of fluidity 


or Scungencal.] Parti- 


Upon this ſuppaſition of only different diame- 
ters, it is impothble to account for the Lange nerty 
or ſimilarity of the ſecerned liquors. CH. yne. 
5 ENV. n. /. | qoynice. ] Joint nature. Not 

By che driving back of the principal ſpirits 
which pretervè the conſiſtence of the body, their 
govcr:ment is diflolved, and every part recurneth 
to his nature or homogeny. Bacon 

HMO Lo dos. a. [ bomolegue, Fr. e? 


Having the ſame manner or proportions. 


Hour vs. adj. | bownyme, Fr. aur ] 
Denominatiag different things; equivocal ; ambi- 
gucus. 

As words ſignifying the ſame thing are called 
ſynonymous, ſo equivocal words, or thoſe which 
ſignify ſcyeral things, are called bam EEG, ON ale 
tuguous; and hen perſons uſe ſuch amoiguous 


vocation. Wattss 1 ogick, 
Homo'xoMy. 1. f. *hamonomic, Fr. kN. 
Equ: vocation z atabiguvity. 
Humo'ToNuus. adj. | rw? } Equable : ſaid 
of ſuch diſtenipers as keep 4 counitant tenour of 
rife,. Tate, and declenſion. Au incy. 
Hox E. „/. [This word Af. Caſaubon derives 
from &xom ; Junius from Sngſaen, Welch ; Skinner, 
u ho is always rational, from Pæn, Saxon, a ſtone; 
nan, to frone.} A wheiſtone for a raſor. 
A orc and a parer, to pare away gre/s. 


long or any thing. 
 HO/NEST. adj. | bowfte, Fr. bonaſlus, Lat. 
1. Upright; true; ſincere. 
What art tavu ? ; 
A very honeſt hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
king. Shlbeſpeure. 

An honeft phyſician leaves his patient, when he 
can contribute no farther to his health. Temple. 

The way to r-h:ve ourſelves from thoſe ſo- 
phiſms, is an 40:2ft and diligent enquiry into the 
real nature and cauſes of things. atis Logiek. 
2. Chaſte. ; 

Wives may he merry, and yet bone too. Shukef, 
3. Juſt; righteous; giving to every man his 
due. 

Tate will ſubſcribe, but fix no certain day, 
He's Hane, and as wit comes in, will pay. 
Ho'Nes Tt Lv. adv. | from honeſt. ] 

1. Uprightly; juſtly. 

It doth make me tremble, 


Tate. 


There ſhould thoſe fpirits yet breathe, that when 


they cannot 

Live honeſtly, would rather periſh baſely. Ben Jonſ. 
Fer ſome time paſt all propoſals from private 
perſons to advance the publick ſervice, however 
heneſtly and innocently deſigned, have been called 
flying in the king's face. | Swift. 
2. With chaſtity : modeſtly. 

Ho'xEsTY. 2. ſ. ¶ honeftate, Fr. bonus, Latin.) 
Juſtice; truth ; virtue; purity. 

Thou ſha't not have thy huſband's lands. 

— Why then, mine h5re/ty ſhall be my dower. 
Sha b. 1 rare. 


their duty and their promiſe before their paſſions 
or their intereſt, and is properly the object of 


aron. . 


cipation of the ſame | 


and ſimilarity, or Longgeneity of parts. Arlulb. on l. 


{ Tuſſer. 
T2 HN ER. v. n. | Pongian, Saxon. j To pine; to 


Goodneſs, as that which makes men prefer“ 


truſt, in our . goes rather dy the name of 


" HON 
Romans called a good man; and Lone in their 
language, as well as in French, rather ſignifies a 
compoſition of thoſe qualities which generally ac 
quire honour and efteem. | Temples 

Ho'x1t». adj. [from honey. ] 

1. Covered with honey. 

The bee with banied thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth fing; 
2. Sweet ; luſcious. 
When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal bis ſweet and hwnigd ſentences. Shale 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of boney'd words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Million. 

HO'NEY. ». /. [ Pumz, Saxon; honig, Dutch; 
bonec, hong, German. 

1. A thick, viſcous, fluid ſubſtance, of a whit-- 
iſh ar yellowiſh colour, ſweet to the taſte, ſoluble. 
in water; and becoming vinous on fermentation, 
inflammable, liquable by a gentle heat, and of 
fragrant ſmell. Of honey, the firſt and fineſt 
Kind is virgin honey, not very firm, and of a fra-- 
grant ſmell : it is the firſt produce of the ſwarm, 
obtained by draining the combs without pre 
ſing. The ſecond is often almoſt ſolid, a- 
cured by preſſure: and the worſt is thy com 
mon yellow honey, extracted by eating the 
combs, and then preſſing tham. in the flowers 
af plants, by certain glas near the baſis in t 

etals, is ſecreted a cweet juice, which the bee, 
y means or iy proboſcis or trunk, fucks up, 
and diſcherges again from the ſtomach through. 
e mouth into the comb. The honey depo- 


- » 
Mz 4 


words, with a defgn to deceive, it is called equ- fited in the comb, is deſtined fer the young offs- 


pring z but in hard ſeaſons the bees are reduced 
to the neceſſity of tceding on it themfelves. 
: Hill's Mats Mee. 
So work the He bees, ; 
Creatures that by a ruling nature teaeb 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
Sh keſpeare”s Henry V. 
Touching his education and fit ſt foſtering, ſome - 
aflir:u that he was fed by honey bees. Kakigh's. Hi. 
In ancient time there was a kind of honey, which 
either of its own nature, or by art, would grow 
as hard as ſugar, and was not ſo luſcious as _ 
c. 
When the patient is rich, there's no fear of phy- 


ſicians about him, as thick as waſps to a honey pot. 


L' Eftrange. 

Honey is the moſt elaborate production of tire 
vegetable kind, being a moſt exquiſite vegetable 
iope, reſolvent of the bile, balſamick and pec-- 
toral : honey contains no inflammable ſpirit, before 
it has felt the force of fermentation ; for by dif. 

tillation it affords nothung that will burn in the fire. 
Ar tuthux. 

New wine, with honey temper' d milk we bring; 


Then living waters from the cryſtal ſpring, Von. 
2. Sweetneſ\$; luſciouſneſs. | 


The king hath found 
Matter-:gamſt lim, that for ever mars 


Ihe honey of his language, Shakeſprares 
A hor y tongue, a heart of gal), . de 
Is fancy's ſpring, but ſorrow's fall. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Sweet ; ſweetnots 
[ Mel ; corculum.] | 
Honey, you ſhall be well defir'd in Cyprus; 


1a name of tendernefſs.. 


I've found great love amohgſt them. Oh, my - 


ſweet, i | i ; 

I prattie out of faſhion, and I dote: - Shake, Orbel. 

Why, ber y bird, I bought him on purpoſe tor 

thee. | es 

To HONEY. v. n. from the noun.] To : 

fondly. + | * | 
Nay, but to live- - 

In the rank ſweat of an inceſtuous bed, 


Stew d in corruption, baeying and making ov 


Over the naſty ſty. Shakeſpeare's Hande. 
Ho'nzy-»Aac. 7 and Sf. 5 
The hon-y-bag is the ſtomach, which bees always 


fill to ſatisfy, and to ſpare, vomiting uꝑ the greater 


art of the honey to be kept againſt Winter. 
. | 278 G eus Muſum. 


Ho'tri eur. 


"I 


1 — 


of piece of 6rdnance flawed with little cavities 


name. | Milter.. 
: Ho'xEv-oxAT-. n. /. { mellio, Latin; honcy and 
gut.] An infect. Ainſworth. 


tenderneſs and plearure. 


bine. 
which opens towards the top, and is divided into 


What reſembling a huntſman's horn. They are 
-produced in cluſters, and are very ſweet. 


-in our hedges. | 


Forbid the ſun to enter; like to favourites, | 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 


Againſt the pewer that bred it. Shakeſpeare. 
Watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove : 

With flaunting honeyſuckle. Dilton, 


With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground. 


honey. 


of the emperor lie elſewhere. 


Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils : 


HON 
Hr'xrv-cont,. x. . [honey and comb. The cells 
of wax in which the bee ſtores her honey. 
All theſe'a milk-white honey-conrb ſurround, 
Wich in the midit the country banquet crown'd. 
: Dryden. 
Ho'xEv-coMBED. ach. C boncy and comb. ] Spoken 


by being ill caft. 

A mariner having diſcharged his gun, which 
was den y-eomded, and loading it ſuddenly again, 
the powder-took fire. *  HWiſcman. 

Ho'xEx-DEw. n. ſ. hon y and diw.] Sweet dew. 

There is a ben y- desu which hangs upon their 
leaves, and breeds inſects. Mortimer. 

How #mncy-d:ws einbalm the fragrant morn, 
And the fair oak with luſcious ſweets adorn. | 
y | Garth. 
Ho EL- FLOWER. z. . | meanthus, Latin.] A 
plant. 5 | 

It hath a perennial root, and the appexrance of 
a ſhrub. This plant produces large ſpikes of cho- 
colate- coloured flowers in May, in each of which 
is contained a large quantity of black ſweet li- 
quor, from whence it is ſuppoſed to derive its 


Ho'xP-<.x100%. z. /. [ry and won] The firſt- 
month after Marriage, when there is nothing but 


A man ſhould keep his finery for the latter ſea- 
fon of marriage, and not begin to dreſs till the 
benry-moon is Over. Addiſon. 

Ho'xEY-SUCKLE.«#/. [ caprifolium, Lat. j Wood- 


It hath a climbing ſtalk, which twiſts itſelf 
about whatſoever tree ſtands near it : the flowers 
are tubulous and oblong, conſiſting of one leaf, 


two lips; the uppermoſt of which is ſubdivided 
into two, and the lowermoſt is, cut into many 
ſegments :- the tube of the flowers is bent, ſome- 


Miller 
enumerates ten ſpecics, of which three grow wild 


Bid her ſteal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles, .ripen'd by the ſun, 


. % 
I » 


Then melfoil beat, and hon yſuchles pound; 


| Dryden. 
_ Ho!/xgvyLEss. adj. [from honty.] Being without 


But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them Vn. Shak ſpeare. 

Ho'xtv-woRkT. u. f. | cerinthe, Latin. ] A plant. 

Ho'xoRary. adj. | howorarius, Latin. 

2. Done in honour ; made in honour. 

There was probably ſome. diſtintion made 
among the Romans between ſuch honorory arches 
erected to emperors, and thoſe that were raiſed. 
to them on the account of a victory which are 
properly triumphal arches. Addiſon on Italy. 

This monument is only Bonoraty; for the aſhes 
Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Couferring honour without gain. 

The Romans abounded with little honorary re- 
wards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, 
gave only place and diſtinction to the perſon who 
received them. Addiſon. 

HO'NOUR. a. ſ. ſhoneur, French; honor, Lat.] 

1. Dignity; high rank. 

2. Reputation; fame. 4 


drian in his infancy. = 


A man is an ill huſband of his honour, that en- 
tereth into any action, the failing wherein may 
diſgrace him more than the carrying it through can 
honour him. Bacon, 

3- The titie of 2 man of rank. Not now ulcd. 

Return unto thy lord, | 


'HON 


His 1912 and myſelf are at the one; 


| And at the other is my good friend Cateſby. Shak, 


4. Subject of praiſe. 
Thou happy father, 
Think that the dlearett 
naurs 
Of man's impoſſibilities, have preſerved thee. 
- Shakeſpeare, 
$. Nobleneſs of mind; ſcorn of meanneſs; 
magnanimity. | 
Now ſhall I ſee thy love ; what motive may 
Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wife? 
That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 
His honour, Oh, thine Hong, Lewis; thine honour. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
If by horn is meant any thing diſtinct from 
conſcience, 'tis no more than a regard to the cen- 
ture and eſteem of the world. 85 
6. Reverence; due veneration. To do hor:avr is 
to treat with reverence. | 
They take thee for their mother, 
And every day do honour to thy grave. Shuk-ſpeare. 
His Grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his ſtate at door, mongſt purſuivants. 
—— Ha! tis he, indeed | 
Is this the honour they do one another? Shakeſpeare. 
This is a duty in the fifth commandment, re- 
quired towards our prince and our parent, under 
the name of honour ; a reſpect, which, in the no- 
tion of it, implies a mixture of love and-fear, and, 
in the object, equally ſuppoſes goodneſs and power. 


7. Chaſtity. 
Be ſhe howur flaw'd, 
I have three daughters, the eldeſt is eleven; 
c this prove true, they'll pay for't. Shakeſpeare. 
Shedwells ſo ſecurely on the excellency of her 
boxriey, that the folly of my ſoul dares not prefent 
itſelf : ſhe is too bright to be looked againſt. Shak, 
8. Dignity of mien. 
Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 
Godlike ere& ! with native honour clad, 
In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all. 
9. Glory; boaſt. 
A late eminent perſon, the Hotaur of his pro- 
feſſion for integrity and learning. Buruet's Theory. 
10. Publick mark of reſpect. 
He ſaw his friends, who whelm'd beneath. the 
waves, : 
Their fun'ral hoxovrs claim'd, and aſk'd their quiet 
graves. Diyden's A:neid. 
Such diſcourſes, on ſuch mournful occaſions as 
theſe, were inſtituted not ſo much in Honour of the 
dead, as for the uſe of the living. Atlterbury. 
Numbers engage their lives and labours, ſome 
to heap together a little dirt that ſhall bury them 
in the end; others to gain an h9ovr, that, at beſt, 
can be celebrated but by an inconſiderable part of 
the world, and is envied and calumniated by more 


than 'tis truly given. Wake's Preparation for Death. 


It, Privileges of rank or birth. 
Henry the ſeventh, truly pitying 

My father's loſs, lke a moſt royal prince, 
Reſtor'd to me my how's ; and, from ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Shakeſpeare. 

Honours were conferred upon Antonine by Ha- 

Wotton's Roman Hiſtory. 

12. Civilities paid. . | 

Then here a flave,_or if you will a lord, 


To do the honors, and to give the word. Pope. 


13. Ornament; decoration. | 

The fire then ſhook the Lonours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion ſhed. 
; Dryden, 
14. Honour, or on my honour, is a form of pro- 
teſtation uſed by the lords in judicial deciſions. 1 
My hand to thee, my bencur on my promiſe. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
To Ho'novR, v. a. [hennorer, French; Bente, 
Latin. . 5 ö 

1. To reverence; to regard with vencration, 
He was called our father, and was continually 
bonoured of all men, as the next perſon unto the 
king. Efib. xvi. 11. 
The poor man is honoured for his ſcill, and the 


4 


rich man is honoured for his riches. Ecol, x. 30. 


gods, u ho make them 5 


Rovers, | 


Kogers, 


M ilton. 


{| Why did I not more honowradly ſtarve ! 


concern is worthy a friend and honourer. 


HON: 


He that is honoured in poverty, how much were 
in riches ? . Heciuſ. x. zi 
How lov'd, how Honour d once, avails thee u. 
2. To dignify ; to raiſe to greatneſs. M 
We nouriſtr *gainſt our ſenate | 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition, 
Which we ourſelves have plow'd for, ſon'd nd 
ſcatter'd, ( 
By mingling them with us, the hon9w'd number, 
: Shak: "he. 
3. To glorify. | OE 
I will harden Pharaoh's heart, that he ſhall ſol. 
low after them, and I will be hon2ured upon Phy. 
raoh, and upon all his hoſt, that the Egyptians 
may know that I am the Lord. Exodus, xy, 
Ho'xoURABLE. adj. fbonorabl:, French,]  : 
1. Illuſtrious; noble. 
Who hath taken this counſel againk Tyre, the 


| crowning city, whoſe merchants are princes, 


whoſe traffickers are the honourable -of the earth? 
Iſaiab, XXIill. 8. 
2. Great; magnanimous; generous. 
Sir, I'll tell you, 

Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
That I think Honaurable. ; Shake/prarh 
3. Conferring honour. : 

Think'ſt thou it honourable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs ?. Shale pia. 
Then warlike Kings, who for their count; 

fought, 7 
And honourable wounds from battle brought. 
| Dryden, 

Many of - thoſe. perſons, who put this Wer 
taſk on me, were more able to perform it ther 
feives. Did, 

4. Accompanied with tokens of honour. 

Sith this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguiſh, rather than of crime hath been, 
Preſerye her cauſe to her eternal doom ; 


I Aud in the mean, vouchſafe her byrwrab!: tomb. 


ä Speul-r, 
5. Not to be diſgraced. 
Here's a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming 
down of thy fat woman :—let her deſcend, my 
chambers are honourable. Shakeprar', 
6. Free from taint ; free from reproach, | 
As he was honourable in all his acts, ſo in this, 
that he took Joppe for an haven. 1 Mac. xiv. 5. 
Methinks I could not die any where ſo contented 
as in the king's company, his cauſe being juſt and 
his quarre! honwrable. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Honeſt; without intention of deceit. 
The earl ſent again to know if they would en- 
tertain their pardon, in caſe he ſhould come in 
perſon, and aſſure it: they anſwered, they did 
conceive him to be ſo lonouable, that from himſelf 
they wonld moſt thankfully embrace it. 1{ay:vard. 
If that thy bent of love be banourable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow. 


Shake [pearts | 


8. Equitable. | 
Ho/XouRABLENESS. #. . [from boncurail.] 
Erainence ; magnificence ; generoſity. 
Ho'/xXoURABLY. adv, [from Hencurab. e. 
I. With tokens of honour. 
The rey'rend abbot, 


With all his-convent, hurourably receiv'd him. 


| Shakeſpeatt 
2. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly. ö 

Aſter ſome fix weeks, which the king did & 
nourably interpoſe, to give ſpace to his brothers 
interceſſion, he was arraigned of high treaſon, and 
condemned. Bacoi. 
3. Reputably; with exemption from reproach. 
*Tis juſt, ye gods! and what I well 1 : 1 
l 75 
Ho xoRER. u. ſ. [from hozour. ] One that ho- 

nours; one that regards with veneration. 
I muſt not omit Mr. Gay, whoſe zeal in oo 
Hoop, in compoſition, is derived from the San. 
on Pad, in German heit, in Dutch heid. It raue 
quality; character; condition: as, big hthora 
childhood ; fatherhood... Sometimes it is written a- 


ter the Dutch, as maidenbead. Kameruner - 4 
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5, that none mold diſcern him. 


HO O 


wked collectively: 25, brotherhood, aconfraternity 1 | 


„tod, a company of ſiſters. 
1 n. . Ipod, Saxon, probably from he- 
od, head.] 4 : ; 
x. The upper covering of a woman's head. ; 
In velvet, white as ſnow, the troop was gown'd: 
Their hoods and ſleeves the ſame. Dryden. 
2 Any thing drawn upon the head, and wrap- 
ping round it. ; ; Ws 
Ye undertook. ſo to muffle up himſelf in his 
Wotton. 
The lacerna came, from being a military habit, 


do be a common dreſs: it had a Bd, which could 


be ſeparated from and joined to it. Arbuth. on Coins. 
2. A covering put over the hawk's eyes, when 


ws | he is not to fly. 


WE pack of 3 


The b:od-wink'd goddeſs keeps her partial court. 


4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the 
to mark his degree. 

To Hoon. v. a, | from the noun. ] 

7. To dreſs in a hood. 

The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 


The friar Hooded, and the monarch crown'd. Pope, |. 


2. Te blind, as with a hood. EL 
While grace is ſaying, I'll k:vd mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and ſigh, and ſay, Amen. 


| Shakeſpeare, | 


3. To cover. | 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipp'd above; 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 
And h-2ds the flames that to tlieir quarry g ae 
5 : 'ry tne 
 Ho'opman Blind. n. ſ. A play in which the 
perſon hooded is to catch another, and tell the 
name; blindman's buff. | BET, | 
Ys What devil was't, 
That thus hath cozen'd you at Ho, blind? Shak. 
To Ho D-WwIixEk. v. a. [ hood and wink. ] 
1. To blind with ſomething bound over the eyes. 
They wylingly ho9d-winking themſelves from 
ſeeing his faults, he often abuſed the virtue of cou- 
rage to defend his foul vice of injuſtice. Sidney. 
We will bind and ho9d-wirk him fo, that he ſhall 
ſuppoſe he is carried into the leaguer of the adver- 
faries. . | Shakeſpeare. 
Then ſhe who hath been h5od-wink'd from her 


birth, 1 
Doth firſt herſelf within death's mirrour ſee. 
Davies. 
So have ſeen, at Chriſtmas ſports, one loſt, 
And, hood-wint'd, for a man embrace a poſt. 
| Ben Jonſon. 
Satan is fain to bo- rt thoſe that ſtart. 
| | Decay of Pity. 
Prejudice ſo dexterouſly Hood- xuinłs men's minds 


as to Keep them in the dark, with a belief that they | And for his own inventions father'd. 


are more in the light. ocke. 
Muſt I wed Rodogune ? 
Fantaſtick cruelty of hood-win#d chance! Rowe. 


On high, where no hoarſe winds or clouds re- 
ort, 


| Garth. 
2. To cover; to hide. | 
Be patient; for the prize, I'll bring thee to, 
Shall bo:d-rvin& this miſchance. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To deceive; to impoſe upon. 
She delighted in infamy, which often ſhe had 
awed to her huſband's ſhame, filling all men's ears, 
Hut his, with reproach; while he, ho0d-wint'd 


with kindneſs, leaſt of all men knew who ſtruck | 


him. | Sidney. 

HOOP. a. .. ¶ pop, Saxon; hoef, Dutch.] The 
hard horny ſubſtance on the feet of graminivorous 
animals. 

With the boofs of his horſes ſhall he tread down 
all thy ſtreets. Exe. xXXvi. 11. 

The bull and ram know the uſe of their horns as 
well as the horſe of his hoof. More. 
3 ED, adj. [from hoof.] Furniſhed with 

S, 

Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the {wift- 
eſt; of all the boof:d, the horſe is the moſt beau- 
titul; of all the clawed, the lion is the ſtrongeſt. 

h Grew. 


| Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye. 


| years running. 


with it, foiled. it, and at length drew it out upon 


* 


HO 0 
A horſe is ſaid to be hoof-bnund when he ha a! 
pain in the fore-teet, occaſioned by the dryneſs} 
and contraction or narrowneſs of the horn 
of the quarters, which ſtraitens the quarters of 
the heels, and oftentimes makes the horſe lame. 
A -259f-bourd horſe has a narrow, heel, the ſides of 
which come too near one another, inſomuch that 
the fleth is Kept too tight, and has not its natural 
extent. Farrier's Die. 
HOOK. ». /. [hoce, Saxon; hoeck, Dutch.] 
1. Any thing bent ſo as to catch hold: as, a 
ſhepherd's ho and pot hooks. | 
This falling not, for that they had not far enough 
undermined it, they aſſayed with great hooks and 
ſtrong ropes tc have pulled it down. Knolle s. 
2 The curvated wire on which the bait is hung 
for fiſhes, and with which the fiſh is pierced. 
Like unto golden hoks, 
That from the foolith fiſh their baits do hide. Sper. 
My bended /29& ſhall pierce 
Their ſlimy jaws. Shakeſpeare. 
Though divine Plato thus of pleafures thought, 
They us with H, and baits, like fiſhes, caught. 
: Denham. 
3. A ſnare; a trap. | 
A ſhop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for, beſides that hook of wiving, 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. An iron to ſeize the meat in the caldron. 
About the caldron many cooks accoil'd, 
With Ho, and ladles, as need did require; 
The while the viands in the veſſel boil'd. 
Fairy Qiten. 
5. A ſickle to reap corn. 
Peaſe are commonly reaped with a H at the 
end of a long ſtick. Mortimer. 
6. Any inſtrument to cut or lop with. 

Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like ſlaſhing Bentley with his deſperate V. = | 
7. The part of the hinge fixed to the po 

whence the proverb, off the hooks, for in diſorder. 

My dyublet looks, 
Like him that wears it, quite off o the books. 
Cleavclund. 

She was horrihly bold, meddling, and expenſive, 

eaſily put off the hooks, and monſtrous hard to be 

pleaſed again. L'Fftrange. 

While Sheridan is off the hooks, 

And friend Delany at his books. Swift. 
8. Hook. ¶ In huſbandry.] A field ſown two 

Ainſworth. 
9. Hook or Crook, One way or other; by any 

expedient ; by any means direct or oblique, Lu- 

dicrous. | 
Which he by Hot or crook had gather'd, 


Hudibras. 
He would bring him by hook or crook into his 
quarrel _ Dryden. 


To Hook. v. a. | from the noun. |] 
1. To catch with a hook. 
The huge jack he had caught was ſerved up for 


us a long account how he had h-:#ed it, played 


the bank. 
2, Tointrap ; to inſnare. 
3- To draw as with a hook. 
But ſhe 

I can hook to me. Shak:ſp. Winter's Tale, 

4. To faſten as with an Hook. 

5. To draw by force or artifice. 

There are many branches of the natural law no 
way reducible to the two tables, unleſs booted in by 
tedious conſequences. Norris. 

Ho oK ED. adj. [from vo.] Bent; curvated. 

Gryps ſigniftes eagle or vulture; from whence 
the epithet grypus, for an hooked or aquiline noſe. 

Brown, 
Noa thou threaten'ſt, with unjuſt decree, 
To ſeize the prize which I ſo dearly bought : 
Mean match to thine; for till above the reſt, 
Thy bod rapacious hands uſurp the beſt, Pryden. 

Caterpillars have claws and feet: the claws are 
hooked, to take the better hold in climbing from 
twiz to twig, and hanging on the backſides of 


Addiſon. [ 


_ — At. 


the firſt diſh : upon our ſitting down to it, he gave | 


HO 
Hook nN ESS, A. /, [from haaked.] State ö 
ing bent like a ab [ : 15 ah ; 
; Ho'okNxos ED. ddy. [book and gg.] Having the 
aquiline noſe riſing in the,middle. 4 re 
I may juſtly ſay with the hookanoſed fellow of . 
Rome there, Cæſar, I came, ſaw, and overcame. 
| Sbateſp. Henry IV. 
HOOP. „ f [ho:p, Dutch. hey 
1. Any thing circular by which fomething: elſe 
is bound, particularly caſ{ks or barrels: N 
Thou ſhalt prove a ſhelter to thy friends, 
A bop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united veſſel of their blood 

Shall never leak, Shat:jp. Henry IV. 
If I knew 

What op would hold us ſtaunch, from edge to 


r* 


edge 
O' th' world, I would purſue it. Shak. Anl. and Cle. 
A quarrel, ho, already! what's the matter? 
About a bp of gold, a paltry ring. Shakeſprare. 
To view ſo lewd a town, and to refrain, 
What Hh of iron could my ſpleen contain! Dry. 
And learned Athens to our art muſt ſtoop, 
Could ſhe behold us tumbling through a Hop. Pope. 
2. The whalebone with which women extend 
their petticoats ; a farthingale. 
At coming in you ſaw her ſtoop: f 
The entry bruſh'd againſt her Hg. Swifts 
All that Jes are good for is to clean dirty ſhoes, 
and to Keep fellows at diſtance. Clariſſa. 
3- Any thing circular. 
I have ſeen at Rome an antique ſtatue of Time, 
with a wheel or hoop of marble in his hand. 
Aldi ſon on Italy. 
To Hooy. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bind or encloſe with hoops. : 
The three od pot ſhall have ten hoops, and T 
will make it felony to drink ſmall beer. SB 
The catks for his Majeſty's ſhipping were hoopet 
as a wine caſk, or b99ped with iron. Raleig», 
2. To encircle; to claſp; to ſurround. 
If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt Bo his body more with thy embraces, 
I will deviſe a death. Shag. Winter s Tale, 
I hoop the firmament, and make 
This my embrace the zodiack. Cl:aveland. 
That ſhelly guard, which hoops in the eye, and 
hides the greater part of it, might occaſion his 
miſtake, ; Grew. 
To Hoop, v. . [from wopgan, or wopyan, Go- 
thick; or oper, French, derived from the Go- 
thick. This word is generally written whoop, 
which is more proper if we deduce it from the 
Gothick ; and J i we derive it from the Prench.] 
To ſhout ; to make an outcry by way of call or 
purſuit. | 
To Hoop. v. 2. | 
1. To drive with a ſhout. 
Daſtard nobles : 
Suffer'd me, by the voice of ſlaves, to be 
Hoop'd out of Rome. Shakeſpeare's Coriolunas. 
2. To call by a ſhout. 5 
Holo ER. n. ſ. [from ho, to incloſe with _ 
hoops.] A cooper; one that hoops tubs. | 
Ho'opixe-couch. . f. [or whogping-coughg 
from hop, to ſhout.] A convulſive cough, ſo called 


{ from its noiſe; the chincough. 


To HoorT. v. n. [hw!, Welſh ; buer, French.} 

1. To ſhout in contempt. 

A number of country folics happened to paſs 
thereby, Who hollowed and booted after me as at 
the arranteſt coward. | Stdnrys 

Matrons and girls ſhall Loot at thee no more. Dry. 

2. To cry as an owl. ö a 

Some keep back 3 

The clamorous owl, that nightly boots, and wonders 

At our queint ſports. I - Shakeſpeare. 

To Hoot. v. a. To drive with noiſe and thouts. 
We lov'd him; but, like beafts, 


* 


1 Our coward nobles gave way to your cluſters, 
} Who did ont him nut o' th' city. 


Shak-{; peare. 
The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls w ill o 
That were I ſet up for that wouden god = 


That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows, 
my head. 


Or the leaſt bird, from muting on 


Caves, Crew.” 


— 


HooF-30unD, adj. (hof and bound. | 1 


* - Bon Yer,” 4. 
Partridge 


Vor. 1 No. 22. 50 


fHowers are gathered. 


Talis. 
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HOP 


Fartridge and his clan may hie me for a cheat 
and impoſtor, if I fail in any partieular of mo- 
ment. | Swift. 

Hor. . /. [hact, French, from the verb. | 
Clamour; ſhout ; noiſe. 

Its aſſertion would be entertained with the 297 
of the rabble. Glanville's Sceſ.ſis. 

To HOP. v. n. [Poppan, Saxon; hopper, Put. 

1. Fo jump; to ſkip lightly. 
I would have thee gone, 
And vet no further than a wauton's bird, 
That lets it 5-p a little from her hand, | 
And with a filk thread plucks it back again. Shak. 

Go, % me over every kennel home; 

For you 1hall 45p without my cuſtom, tir. Sa. 

Be Kind and courteous to this gentleman, 
lap in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. Sh Kg. 

The painted birds, companions of the Spring, 


Hopi from ſpray to ſpray were heard. Dryden. 


Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firſt young 
flight, 
Do no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write; 
But hcpp*'d about, and ſhort excurſions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. Dryd. 

Why don't we vindicate ourſelves by trial or- 

deal, and Jop over heated ploughſhares blindfold ? 
Collier on Duelling. 

J am highly delighted to ſee the jay or the thuth 
Boppinz about my walks. Spectator. 

2, Toleap on ons leg. 

Men with heads like dogs, and others with one 
huge foot alone, whereupon they did hop from 
place to place. | 

3. To walk lamely, or with one leg leſs nimble 
or ſtrong than the other ; to limp ; to halt. 

The limping ſmith obſery'd the ſadden'd feaſt, 
And boppirg here aud there, himſelf a jeſt, | 
Put in bis word. 4 Dryadcn's Homer. 

4. To move; to play. | 

Softly foel | 
Her feeble pulſe, to prove if any. drop | 
Of living blood vet in her veins did bp. Fairy Qu. 
Hoe. u. /. | from the verb.] 
1. A jump; alight leap. 

2. A jump on one leg. 

When my wings are on, I can go above a hun- 
Ared yards at a hop, ſtep, and jump. Addiſon. 

3. A place where meaner people dance. 

| Ainſworth. 

HOP. „. /. [U, Dut. lupulus, Lat.] A plant. 

It has a creeping root : the leaves are rough, an- 
gular, and conjugated ; the ſtalks climb and twiſt 
bout whatever is near them; the flowers are 
male and temale on different plants: the male 
flower conſiſts of a calyx divided into five parts, 


which ſurround the ſtamina, but has no petals to 


the flower : the female plants have their flowers 


collected into ſquamoſe heads, which grow in 


Hunches : - trom each leafy ſcale is produced an 
horned ovary, which becomes a ſingle roundiſh 
ſeed. | Miller. 
If 59> yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 
For hop poles and crotches in lopping to ſave. Tuff. 
The planting cf b yards is profitable for the 
planters, and conſequently for the kingdom. Bacon. 
Beer hath malt firſt infuſed in the liquor, and 
is afterwards boiled with the bop. Bacon. 
Next to thiſtles are Hp ſtrings, cut after the 
Derham. 
Have the poles without forks, otherwiſe it will 
de troubleſome to part the 5% vines and the poles. 
Mortimer. 
When you water Hos, on the top of every hill 
put ditfolved dung, which will enrich your 7% 
Mor timer. 
In Kent they plant their % gardens with ap- 
ple-trecs and cherry-trees between. Mortimer. 
The price of hoeing of 4p ground is forty ſhil- 
hngs an acre. | Mortimer. 
Hep poles, the largeſt ſort, ſhould be about 
twenty foot long, and about nine inches in com- 
paſs. Mortimer. 
To Hop. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To impregnate with hops. 
Brew in October, and bop it for long keeping. 


Crtimer. 


| ſprout again. 


Jo Pallas' fane in long proceſſion go, 


Ab bot. 


HOP 


To inereaſe the milk, diminiſhed by fleſh meat, 
take malt-drink not much hopped. Aßnbuthnot on Ali. 


HOPE. 2. /. [Popa, Saxon; hope, Dutch. ] 


1. Expectation of ſome good; an expectation 


indulged with pleaſure. 


Hope is that pleaſure in the mind which every 
one finds in himſelf, upon the thought of a profit- 
able future enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to 

8 Locke. 
There is hopcof a tree, if cut down, that it will 
Job, xiv. 7. 


delight him. 


When in heaven ſhe ſhall his eſſence ſee, 
This is her ſov'reign good, and perfect bliſs ; 
Her longing, wiſhings, hopes, all finiſh'd be; 


Her joys are full, her motions reſt in this. Davies. 


Sweet bope Kind cheat ! fair fallacy ! by thee 
We are not where or what we be ; 


But what and where we would be : thus art thou 
Our abſent preſence, and our future now. Craſhaw. 
Faith is oppoſed to infidelity, and hope to deſpair. 

| Taylor. 

He ſought them both, but with'd his hap might 


find | 
Eve ſeparate : he wiſh'd, but not with hope 
Of what ſo ſeldom chanc'd : when to his wiſh, 
Beyond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies. 
The Trojan dames 
In hopes to reconcil- their heav'nly foe. Dryd. Vir. 
Why not comfort myſelf with the hope of what 
may be, as torment myſelf with the fear on't. 
| L' Eſtrarge. 
To encourage our Hopes, it gives us the higheſt 
aſſurance of moſt laſting happineſs, in cafe of obe- 
dience. | | Tillotjon. 
The deceaſed really lived like one that had his 
hope in another life; a life which he hath now en- 
tered upon, having exchanged hope for ſight, deſire 
for enjoyment. Alttertury, 
Young men look rather to the paſt age than the 


preſent, and therefore the future may have ſome | 
Swift, 


hopes of them. 

2. Confidence in a future event, or in the future 
conduct of any perſon. | | 

It is good, being put to death by men, to look 
for hope from God, to be raiſed up again by him. 

2. Mac, vii. 14. 

Bleſſed is he who is not fallen from his hope in 
the Lord. | Eccluſ. xiv. 2. 

3- That which gives hope; that on which the 
hopes are fixed, as an agent by which ſomething 
deſired may be effected. | 

I might ſee from far ſome forty truncheoneers 
draw to her ſuccour, which where the hope of the 


Strand, where ſhe was quarter'd. Shakeſp. H. VIII. | 


4. The object of hope. 5 | 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope ; 
To wit, an indigeſted deform'd lump. Shakeſpeare. 

She was his care, his hope, aud his delight, 
Moſt in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dy den. 

Hop k. n. ſ. Any ſloping plain between the 
ridges of mountains. Ainſworth, 

To HoPE. v. n. | from the noun. ] 

1. To live in expectation of ſome good. 

Hope for good ſucceſs, according to the efficacy 
of the cauſes and the inſtrument ; and let the huſ- 
bandman Hope for a good harveſt. Tay. R. of liv. ho. 

My muſe, by ſtorms long toſt, 

Is thrown upon your hoſpitable coaſt ; 
And finds more favour by her ill ſucceſs, 

Than ſhe could hope for by her happineſs. Dryden. 
Who knows what adverſe fortune my befall ! 
Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear all. Dryd. 

2. To place confidence in another. 85 

He ſhall ſtrengthen your heart, all ye that hope 
in the Lord. Pſalm xxxi. 24. 

To Hop E. v. a. To expect with deſire. | 

The ſun ſhines hot; and if we uſe delay, 
Cold-biting Winter mars our d for hay. 

Shakeſpeare. 

So ſtands the Thracian herdſman with his ſpear 
Full in the gap, and hapes the hunted bear. Dryden. 

Ho yTFT VL. adj. [ hepe and Full. PD 

1. Fall of qualities which produce hope; pro- 
miſing ; likely to obtain ſucceſs; likely to come 


Milton, 


4 


4 


] To other ſpeedy aid might lend at need. 


HOP 


expectation. 
He will advance thee : 

I know his noble nature, not to let 

Thy hopeful ſervice perith. Shake pit 

You ſerve a great and gracious maſter, aud 
there is a moſt Hbf young prince whom vou 
muſt not deſert. ** 

What to the old can greater pleaſure be, 
Than Lopeful and ingenious youth to ſee ? Pesos 

They take up a book in their declining years 

„ . - . Ks 
and grow very hopeful ſcholars by that time they 
are threeſcore. Ali 

2. Full of hope; full of expectation of ſuccek, 
This ſenſe is now almoſt confined to Scotland 
though it is analogical, and found in good writers, 

Men of their own natural inclination brpefu! 
and ſtrongly conceited, whatſoever they took in 
hand. Hal- 

I was hopeful the ſucceſs of your firſt attempt 
would encourage you to make trial alſo of more 
nice and difficult experiments. hl. 

Whatever ills the friendleſs orphan bears, 
Bereav'd of parents in his infant years, 

Still muſt the wrong' d Telemachus ſuſtain, 
if hp fl of your aid, he hopes in vain. Phe, 

Ho'yEFULLY. adv. | from hopef«l.] 

1. In ſuch manner as to raiſe hope; in a pro- 
miſing way. BOY 

He left all his female kindred either match: 
with peers of the realm actually, or D with 
earls ſons and heirs. | OTA 

They were ready to renew the war, and to pro. 
ſecute it Hef, to the reduction or ſuppreſſion 
of the Iriſh. Clarendon, 
2. With hope; without deſpair. This ſenſe s 
rare. 

From your promiſing and generous endeavour 
we may hop:fully expect a conſiderable enlargement 
of the hiſtory of nature. Granvil;, 

Ho'PEFULNESS. ». . [from hopeful.) Promile 
of good; likelihood to ſucceed. 

Set down beforehand certain ſignatures of +. 
fulneſs, or characters, whereby may be timely be- 
ſcribed what the child will prove in probability, 

| I aum. 

Hop EL. Ess. adj. [from hope.] 

1, Without hope; without pleaſing expectation; 
deſpairing. 

Are they indifferent, being uſed as ſigns of im. 
moderate and hopelſs lamentation for the 5 . 

WRT 
Alas! 1 am a woman, friendleſs, 17. 
5 Shake Pecs, 
He watches with greedy hope to find 
His wiſh, and beſt advantage, us aſunder ; 
Hopeleſs to circumvent us join'd, were each 5 
Mes. 

The fall'n archangel, envious of our ſtate, 
And hopel:ſs to prevail by open force, 

Seeks hid advantage. Drydens State of Iunette, 

Hopel.ſi of ranſom, and condemn'd to lie 
In durance, doom'd a ling'ring death to die. Dry 

2. Giving no hope; promiſing nothing pleaſu; 

The hzpeleſs word of never to return, 
Breathe I againſt thee upon pain of life. S. 

Ho FR. „. f. [from hope.] One that has plc 
ing expectations. 

I except all hop:rs, who turn the ſcale, becauſe 
the ſtrong expectation of a good certain ſalary * 
outweigh the loſs by bad rents. Fw 

Ho/eixG Lv. adv. [from hoping.] With hehe, 
with expectation of good. 

One ſign of deſpair is the peremptory contemf: 
of the condition which is the ground of hope 5 
going on not only in terrours and amazcmert, 
conſcience, but alſo boldly, Lg , and core 
dently in wilful habits of fin. Ham 

Holey ER. n. . [from hop.] He who heb d 
jumps on one leg. | Haufen 
Hopp RRS. n. ſ. [commonly called Sci. 
pers.] A Kind of play in which the actor hops ® 
one leg. | | Es 
Ho'ePER. . ſ. [ſo called becauſe it 15 1 
hopping, or in agitation. It is called in French“ 


7 
+ kur- 


| 


the ſame reaſon, tremic or tremuic.] 1. Ite 


to maturity; likely to gratify deſire, or an wer 


1 J 


r 


HOR 


1. The box or open frame of wood into which 
corn is put to be ground. s 
ants ſalt by the lake Aſphaltites ſhooteth into 
nerfet cubes. Sometimes they are pyramidal and 
plain, like the hopper of a mill. 3 7 rew. 

Granivorous birds have the mechaniſm of a mill: 
their maw is the hopper which holds and ſoftens 
the grain, letting it drop by degrees into the ſto- 

ach. ; : 
. Juſt at the hopper will I ſtand, 
In my whole life I never ſaw griſt ground, 


And mark the clack how juſtly it will ſound. 
ÞPetterton. 


2. A baſket for carrying ſeed. Ainſworth. 


Ho'raL. adj. {from bra, Latin.] Relating to 


he hoar. 
Howe'er reduc'd and plain, 
The watch would ſtill a watch remain; 

But if the bora orbit ceaſes, ' - 
The whole ſtands ſtill, or hreaks to pieces. Prior. 
Ho'nary. adj. | horaire, Fr. Horatius, Lat. ] 

1. Relating to an hour. | 

Fil draw a figure that ſhall tell you, 
What you perhaps forgot befell you, 
By way of horary inſpection, : 
Which ſome account our worſt erection. Hudibras. 

In his anſwer to an horury queſtion, as what 
hour of the night to ſet a fox-trap, he has diſcuſ- 
ſed, under the character of Reynard, the manner 
of ſurpriſing all ſharpers. | Tatler. 

2. Continuing for an hour. | 

When, from a baſket of Summer-fruit, God by 
Amos foretold the deſtruction of his people, there- 
by was declared the propinquity of their deſolati- 


og, and that their tranquillity was of no longer 


duration than thoſe hcrary or ſoon decaying fruits 
of Summer. Brown's Valgar Errours. 
Horve. z. ſj. A clan; a migratory crew of 
people. It is applied only to the Tartars. 
Of loft mankind, in poliſh'd ſlavery ſunk, 


Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful ſweep, 


And gave the vanquiſh'd world another form. 


Thomſon. | 


HORVZON. ». /. [Teig.] The line that termi- 
nates the view. The horizm is diftinguiſhed into 
ſenſible and real: the ſenſible te is the circu- 
lar line which limits the view; the real is that 
which would bound it, if it could take in the he- 
miſphere. It is falſely prounounced by Shakeſpeare 
Þorizon. 

When the morning; ſun ſhall raiſe his car] 
Above the border of this horizon, 
We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates. 
| SHE. ſpeare ; 

She hegan to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt 
this blazing ſtar ſhould firſt appear, and at what 
time it muſt be upon the h9riz9» of Ireland. Bacon. 

In his Eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day; and all th' orion round 
inveſted with bright rays. 

The morning lark, the meſſenger of day, 
Saluted in her ſong the morning gray; 

Aud ſoon the ſan aroſe with beams fo bright, 
That all th' Horixon laugh'd to ſee the joyous ſight. 
F N x ryden, 

When the ſea is worked up in a tempeſt, ſo 
that the hig on every fide is nothing but foam- 
127 billows and floating mountains, it is impoſſible 
to defcrihe the agreeable horrour that riſes from 
tach a proſpect. =  Addifon. 

Horr2o'NTAL, adj. ¶ horizontal, French, fro 

1330. ?' 5 ; 

1. Near the horizon. 
As when the ſun, new rifen, 
Looks through the H, miſty air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 


Milton. 


On half the nations. Milton, 
2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level, a 
At obelitk erected, and golden figures placed 


bo iu about it, vas brought out of Egypt by 
Fuguſtus. b Brown. 


ie problem is reduced to this; what perpendi- 
cnlar height is neceſſary to place ſeveral ranks of 
Towers in a ptane inclined to a horizortal line in a 
$iYEn angle? | 


Ar buthnot on Coins. 


Avrbuthnon on Ali ments. | 


Do meet, that, with the terrour of the ſhock, 
Aſtoniſhed both ſtand ſenſeleſs as a block. Far, 


HOR 


Honrzo'NTATLY, adv. [from horizontal. 
a direction parallel to the horizon. 
As it will not fink into the battom, ſo will it 


near in weight, lie ſuperficis lly, or almoſt horig on- 
tally unto it. Brown. 

The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to 
impel them hori202tally with celerity. Bentliy 


horn, Dutch.) . | 
r. The hard bodies which grow on the heads of 
ſome graminivorous quadrupeds, and ſerve them 
for weapons. 
No beaſt that hath Hrn hath upper teeth. Paco. 
Zetus riſes through the ground, 
Bending:the bull's tough neck with pain, 
That toffes back his us in vain, Addiſan. 
All that procefs is no more ſurpriſing than the 
eruption of hn, in ſome brutes, or of teeth and 
beard in men at certain periods of age. Bey. 
2. Aninſtrument of wind-muſick made of horn, 
The ſquire gan nigher to approach, 
And wind his hn under the caſtle-wall, 


That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fal'. 


| Fairy 2 
There's a poſt come from my maſter, Witti tus 
horn full of good news. Shakeſpeare. 
The goddeſs to her crooked horn 
Adds all her breath: the rocks and woods around, 
And mountains, tremble at th' infernal ſound. 
Dryd:». 
Fair Aſcanius, and his youthful train, 
With horns and hounds a hunting match ordain. 
| Dryden. 
3. The extremity of the waxing or Waining 
moon, as mentioned by poets. 5 | 
She bleſs'd the bed, ſuch fruitfulneſs convey d, 
That ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either horn, 
To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dry, 
The moon 
Wears a wan Grcle round her blunted hornr. 


4 een. 


4. The feelers of a ſnail. Whence the proverb, 
To pull in the horns, to repreſs one's ardour. . 

Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails. Shakeſ. 

Aufidius, . 

Hearing of our Marcius's baniſhment, 

Thruſt forth his horn; again into the world, 

Which were inſhell'd when Marcius ſtood for 

Rome, | 

And durſt not once peep out. Shakeſpeare. 
5. A drinking cup made of horn. IT 
6. Antler of a cuckold, 

If I have h»rns to make one mad, 

Let the proverb go with me, I'll be horn mad. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 
Merchants, vent'ring through the main, 
slight pyrates, rocks, and horns for gain. Hudibras. 

7. Horn mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. 

I am glad he went not in himſelf : if he had, he 
would have been horn mad. Shakejp. Mer. W. of WW. 

Ul 

3 2 1. J, A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. 

Ho'kxrraM. n. ſ. [horn and boem, Dutch, for 
trer, from the hardneſs of the timber.) : 

It hath leaves like the elm or heech-tree. The 
timber is very tough and inflexible, and of excel- 
lent uſe. | Miller. 

Ho'xnBook. z. ſ. [horn and book. ] The firſt 
book of children, covered with horn to keep it 
unſoiled. | 

He teaches boys the hornbook. Shakeſpeare. 

Nothing has been conſidered of this kind out of 

the ordinary road of the hornbook and primer. Locke. 
To maſter John the Engliſh maid 

A horubook gives of ginger-bread ; 

And that the child may learn the better, 

As he can name, he eats the letter. Prior. 

Ho/xxev. adj. [from horn. ] Furniſhed with 
horns, | 

As when two rams, ſtirr'd with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 

Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 


neither float above, like lighter bodies; but, being | 


HORN. . /. | haurn, Gothick ; Ponn, Saxon, 


p 


; 


- Thomſon. | 


| perbolical figure. ; 


HORN 


Thither all the Jo- hoſt reſorts, 


J Ih 
| To graze the ranker mead. De 


Thou king of h, floods, whoſe plenteous uru 
Suffices fatnets to the fruitful corn. Dr» d. 
Ho'nx RER. n. /. [from born. ] One that works in 
horn, and ſells horns. ; 2 
The ſkin of a bull's forehead is the part of the 
hide Paco uſe of by bor ners, whereupon they thave , 
their Borns. i Grew. 
Ho'rweT. ». ſ. [Pynerre, Saxon, from its 
horns. ] A very large ſtrong ſtinging fly, which... 
makes its neſt in hollow trees. 
Silence, in times of ſuff ring, is the belt ; 
Tis dangerous to diſturb a horne!'s neſt. Dryden. 
Hornets do miſchief to trees by breeding in them. 
| Mortimer . 
I have often admired how hornets, that gather 
dry materials for building their neſts, have found 
a proper matter to glue their combs. | | 
Derham's P byfico-Theslogy. 
Ho'zxPooT. „. [bn and fio-. ] Hoofed. 
Mad frantick men, that did not inly quake! 
With bort font horſes, and braſs wheels, Jove's 
ſtorms to emulate. MHakewill.on Providence. 
Ho'axowL. v. J. A kind of horned owl. Af. 
Hoax PIT E. 2. f. [horn and pipe.] A country 
dance, danced commonly to a horn. 2 
| A luſty tabrere, 5 
That to thee many a Harn pipe play d, [5-2 
Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid. * 


T's 


| Spen';r 
There many a hcrnpipe he tun'd to his Phyllis. 
5 Kaleig b. 
Let all the quickſilver i' the mine 
Run to the feet veins; and refine 
Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance 
Shall fetch the fiddlers out-of France, 
To wonder at the horpip-s here 
Of Nottingham and Derbyſhire, Ben Fonſar. 
Florinda danced the Derbyſhire hor#p:pe in the 
preſence of ſeveral friends. Tatler, 
Ho RN STONE. #. /. A Kind of blue ſtone. : 
| i By Ainſworth. 
Ho'N WORK. . /. A kind of angular fortifica« 
tion. 
Ho'xwxvy. adj. {from horn. 
1. Made of horn. 
2. Reſembling horn. | 
He thought he by the brook of Cherith ſtoodzs 
And ſaw the ravens with their borny beaks 


The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie 
in the ſame ſuperficies with the white of the eye, 
but riſeth up above its convexity, and is of an hy- 


Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. 


: | ry 
The pineal gland was encompaſſed with a kind 
of horny ſubſtance. _ Addiſon. 
As the ſerum of the blood is reſolvable by a 
ſmall heat, a greater heat coagulates it ſo as to 
turn it horny, like parchment ; but when it is 
thoroughly putrified, it will no louger concrete. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Hard as horn; callous. | 
Tyrrheus, the foſter-father of the beaſt, . 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt. Dryden. 
Horo'GRAPHY. n. ſ. ¶ horegraphic, Fr. ws and 
veel p.] An account of the hours. - 
Ho'rxoLoGEt.F *. . [horologium, Latin.] Any 
'Ho/roLoGy. 5 inſtrument that tells the hour: 
as a clock; a watch; an hourglaſs. | 
He'll watch the h:ro/oge a double ſer, 
If drink rock not his cradle. Shakeſpeare. 
Before the days of Jerome there were borologtes, 
that meaſured the hours not only by drops of water 
in glaſſes, called clepſydra, -but alſo by ſand in 
glaffes, called clepſammia. 8 Bron. 
Ho xo“ ET KY. . ſ. [by e trie, French; wan 


and jira. } The art of meaſuring hours. 


quity diſcovered not this artifice. Brown's Vulg. tr. 
Huy/Ros COPE. 1. . ¶ boroſcope, French; warxew@y. } 


birth. 
that the many almoſt num- 


21 


How unlikely is it, 
| CIFS berleſs 


Ray. 


It is no eaſy wonder how the borometry of anti- 


Food to Elijah bringing even and morn.  . Milton. | 


The configuration ot the planets at the hour of f 


1 
[4 
4 
Fu 
2 


Of fiery ſeraphim incircled round | 


ſuxe: there be ſights that are 4911164, becauſe they 


Which chance to find ns. 


N OR 


derleſs conjunctions of ſtars, which occur in the 
progreſs of 2 man's life, ſhould not match and 


countervail that one G9rc/: Or conjuiiction which 
is found at his birth? Drummond. 
A proportion of the b»oſcope unto the ſeventh 
houſe, or oppoſite ſigns every feventh year, op- 
preſſeth living creatures. Braun. 
Him born beneath a boding horoſcope, + 
His fire, tlie blear-ey'd Vulcan of a ſhop, 
From Mars his forge ſent to Minerya's ſchool. 
. Dryden. 
The Greek names this the horoſcope ; 
This governs life, and this marks out our parts, 


They underſtood the planets and the zodtack by 
inſtinct, and fell to drawing ſchemes of their 
own lee, in the ſame duſt they ſprung pt 
5 Nm. 

Ho'arENT. adj. [horrens, Latin. Horrentia pilis 

- agrzina. | Pointed outwards ; briſtled with points: 
a word perhaps introduced by Milton. 
Him a globe | 


With bright imblazonry and horrext arms. Millon. 
HORRIBLE. dj. | horrible, Fr. borribilis, Lat.) 
Dvpeadful; terrible; ſhocking : hideous : enormous. 
No colour affecteth the eye much with diſplea 


excite the memory of things that are odious or. 


fearful. | Bacon. 
A duvrgeon Jorrihle on all ſides round, 
A one great furnace flamed. Milion. 
= O fight 
Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how h5rr:ib/- to feet} Alilton. 


Eternal happineſs and eternal miſery, meeting 
with a perſuaſion th:at the ſoul is immortal, are, 
oz all others, the firſt the moſt deſirable, and the 
Atter the moſt barritle to human apprehenſion. 

: 27 | South. 

Ho/kR1BLENESS. z. /. [from horrib/s.] Dread- 
fulneſs ; hideouſneſs ; terribleneſs ; fearfumeſs. 

Ho'txIBLY. ads. from horrible. ] 

1. Dreadfully; hideoufly. : 

What hideous noiſe was chat? 
Horribly loud. 

2. To a dreadful degree. BY 

The coritagion of theſe ill precedents, both in 
Gvility and virtue, horribly infects children. Locke. 

HORRID. adj. { boarridus, Latin.) 

1. Hideous; dreadful; ſhocking. | 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the Horrider may ſeem to thoſe | 
Shakeſpeare”s Cymbeline. 

Not in the legions | 
Of herrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, 


Million. 


In evils to top Macbeth. Shakeſpeare. 
Horror on them fell, 
And horrid ſympathy. Milton. 


2. Shocking; offenſive: unpleaſing: in wolrnen's 
cut. | 
Already I your tears ſurvey, 
Already hear the bid dings they ſay. Pope. 
3. Rough; rugged. | 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 


Few paths of human feet or tracks of beafts were | 


worn. Dryden. 

HobxRLIDR ESS. u. /. [from horrid.] Hideouſneſs; 
enormity. ; 

A bloody deſigner ſuborns his inſtrument to 
take away ſuch a man's life, and the confeſſor re- 
prefents the horridu;ſs of the fact, and brings him 
to repentauce. Hammond. 

HokRT“T IC K. adj. [horrificus, Lat.] Cauſing hor- 
rour. | 
His jaws 60rrifick, arm'd with three-fold fate, 
Here dwells the diretul ſhark. . Thomſon. 

Ho/xxiSoNous. adj. | borriſonu;, Lat.] Sound- 
ing dreadfully. Dit. 

HouxrovR. nf. [horror, Lat. horreur, Fr.) 

1. Terrow mixed with deteſtation ; a paſſion 
compounded of fear and hate, both ſtrong. 

Over them ſad hþ»rrour, with grim hue, 
Did always ſoar, beating his iron wings; 
And after him owls and night ravens flew, 


Our bumours, manners, qualities and arts. Cerec. 


formed by the entry of the Rhine. ddiſ. on Italy. 


; 


ſomething large or coarſe : as, a horſcface, a face of 


myſelf, if that were thrift, I wiſht none of my 


"H OR. 


Doubtleſs all ſouls have a ſurviving thought, 
Therefore of death we think with quiet mind ; 
But if we think of being turn'd to nought, 


| Me damp horrovr chill'd 
At ruch bold words, youch'd with a deed ſo bold. 
; d 
Deep Horrou ſeizes eviry human breaſt; 
Iheir pride is humbled, and their fear confeſt. Dry. 

2. Dreadful thoughts. | 

I have ſupt full with horrours ; 

Direneſs, familiar to my flaught'rous thoaghts,. 
Cannot once ſtart me. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

2. Gloom ; drearineſs. 

Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horrour on the woods. Pope. 

4. In medicine.] Such a ſhuddering or quiver- 
ing as precedes an ague-fit ; a ſenſe of ſnuddering 
or ſhrinking. Quincy. 
All objects of the ſenſes, which are very offen- 
five, do cauſe the ſpirits to retire; and, upon their 
flight, the parts aze in ſome degree deſtitute, and 
ſo there is induced in them a trepi:lation and Ho- 
Our, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
HORSE. . /. [ Pon, Saxon. ] 

I. A neighing quadruped, uſed in war, and 
draught and carriage. 

Duncan's horſes, che minions of. the race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls. $h. Afac. 

A horſe a borſe“ my kingdom for a : Sha. 

We call a little 4%, ſuch a ons as comes not 
up to the ſize of that idea which we have in our 
minds to belong ordinanily to horſes. Locke. 

2. A conſtellation. IE 

Thy face, bright centaur, Autumn's heats retain, 
The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the man ; 

Whilſt Winter's ſhivering goat afflicts the horſe 
With froſt, and makes him an uneaſy courſe. Crcech. 
3. To take horſe ; to ſet out to ride. 
I took hoe to the lake of Conſtance, which is 


1 


4. It is uſed in the plural ſenſe, but with a ſin- 
valry. 5 | 

: T did hear 5 
The galloping of horſz : who was't came by? Sh. 
The: armies were appointed, conſiſting of 
twenty-five thouſand horſe and foot, for the re- 
pulſing of the enemy at their landing. Fac. War. 
If they had known that all-the king's borfe were 
quartered behind them, their foot might very well 
have marched away with their horſe, | Clarendon, 

Th' Arcadian horſe 
With ill fucceſs engage the Latin force. Dryden. 


as, a horſe tor dry linen on. 

6. A wooden machine which ſoldiers ride by 
way of puniſhment. It is fometimes called a tim- 
ber-mare. Es -— | 
7. Joined to another ſubſtantive,. it ſignifies 


| 


vhich the features are large and indelicate. 
'To HorsE. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 

1. To mount upon a horſe; to furniſh with a 
horſe. | 
He came out with all his clawns, Horſed upon |, 
ſuch cartjades, and ſo furniſhed, as I thought with 


friends ever to thrive. Sidney. 
After a great fight there came to the camp of 
Gonfalvo, the great captain, a gentleman proudly 
horſed and armed: Diego de Mendoza aſked: the 
great eaptain, Who's this? Who anſwered, It is 
St. Elmo, who never appears but after the ſtorm. 

* Bacon; Apuphthegms, 
2. To. carry one on the back. 
3. To ride any thing. 

Stalls, balks, windows ä 

Are ſmotlier'd, Ieads are fill'd, and ridges hors'd | 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earneſtneſs to ſee him. Shakeſpeare, | 
4. To cover a mare. | 
If you let him out to he more mares than your | 


A trembling horrour in our ſouls we find. Davies. 


Milian. 


gular termination; for horſes, horſemen,. or ca- 


5. Something on which any thing is ſupported : | 


— 


H OR 


I've ſeen the French 
And they. can well on horſeback. 
I ſaw them ſalute on Ho, ſeback, 
Beheld them when they lighted. Shak 
Alexander. fought but one remarkable hai, 
wherein there were any: elephants, and that un 
with Porus, king of India; in which notwitl 
ſtanding he was on horſeback. Brag, 

When mananiſh Mevia, that two-handed whore 
Aſtride on 4erſeback hunts the. Tuſcan boar, Dng 

If your ramble was on horſeback, I am glad of 
.on account of your, health. wife to Gy, 
 HoxsEBEa'N. n. /. [horſe and bean.] A ſm} 
bean uſually given to horſes. 

Only the ſmall horſcbcan is propagated by the 
plough. Morting, 

Ho'sSEBLOCK. 1. .. [horſe and block.) A block 
on which they climb to a horſe, 

HoksEBoA'T..n. . [horſe and boat.) A boat uſe! 
in ferrying horſes, 

Ho'xSEBovY. -#. %. [horſe and by.] A boy en. 
ployed in dreſſing horſes ; a ſtableboy. 

Some horſeboys, being awake, diſcovered then 
by the fre in their matches. Anolles's Hin N 

Ho'RSEBREAKER. 7. /. [horſe and break. | Ole 
1 employment it is to tame horſes to the i 

e. 
Under Sagittarius are born chariot- racers, ., 
breaters, and tamers of wild beaſts. Cech. 

HonxsxCHE“sNUT. 1. . bor ſe and cheſnut, Fj. 
lui.] A tree. | 

It hath digitated er fingered leaves: the flow. 
ers, which couſiſt of five leaves, are of an anom. 
alous figure, opening with two lips : there are 
male and female upon the ſame ſpike : the female 
flowers are ſucceeded. by nats, which grow in 
green prickly huſks. Their whole year's ſhoct i; 
commonly per formed in three weeks time, after 
which it does no more than increaſe in bulk, aud 
become more firm ; and all the latter part of the 
Summer is occupied in forming and ſtrengthening 


the buds for the next ycar's ſhoots. Millar. 
The bor ſecheſnut grows into a goodly ſtandard, 
| Mortimer, 


Ho'rsECOURSER. 2. .. [horſe and courſer, Ju 
nius derives it from h:rfſe and caſe, an old Scotch 
word, which ſignifies to change; and it thou! 
therefore, he thinks, be writ hor ſecoſer. The word 
now. uſed in Scotland is horſecouper, to denote à 
jockey, ſeller, or rather changer of horſes. It 
may well be derived from co: ſc, as he that (els 
horſes may be ſuppoſed to corſe or exerciſc them. 

1. One that runs horſes, or. keeps horſes tor tie 
race. | 3 | | 

2. A dealer in horſes. | 

A ſervant to a horſecourſer was thrown off lis 
horſe. | WW ſeman 

A Florentine bought a horſe for. ſo mar 
crowns, upon condition to pay half down: the 
horſecourſer comes to him next morning for the re- 
mainder.. | | LI fir. 

Ho'RSECRAB. u. ſ. A kind of fiſh. a 

Hos ECM BER. . /. [horſe and cucumbers) A 

lant. | 
. The horſecucumber is the large green cucumbe:, 


and the beſt for the table, green out of the gat- 


ec. | Mor tim r. 
Ho' xs ED UNC. 7. .. L hſe and dung.] The excite 
ments of horſes. | 
Put it into an ox's horn, and, covered cloſe, la 
it rot in hot hor ſedung. Piacham on Drawn. 
Hors et 'MMET..». /. [5orſe and emmer.] Ant of 
a large kind. 
Ho'ssSSFLBSH. u. ſ. [horſe and /e/Þ.] The fleſn 
of horſes. | | 
The Chineſe eat horſe/c/h at this day, and ſom? 
glatton's have colt's fleſh baked. Bam 
An old hungry lion would fain have been deal- 
ing with a good piece of b-»/z/c/Þ ; but the nag ba 
thought would be too fleet for him. L Effi ani. 
Ho'ks EK Lv. . ſ. [bf and fly, | A fly that ſtings 


horſes, and ſucks their blood. 


"FOR : 5 Oe: ſame with 
Ho'kSEFQOT. . J An herb 8 Ain fal. 


The hateful meſſengers of heavy thugs, Fairy Q ns You muſt feed tum well. 


_ » Monimer, | coltsfoot. 


Ho'gc fi 


Ho'xSEBACR. . f. [horſe and back} his YN 
- | poſture; the ſtate of being on a Horſe, ] Ritag 1 


Llatzſfan, 5 


ene 


2 2 


And witch the world with noble hor/emanſhip. Shak. 


 Newmarket's glory roſe, as Britain's fell. 


yet the dry ones hat are uſed for horſemeat are ripe 
laſt | 


H OR 


horſes. | : 
8 glitt'ring helm, which terribly was grac'd 

7 ving Lo ſebair. Dryden. 
ds — ee E ng . An herb. Ainſworth. 
. Ho'sSELAUGH. z. .. [horſe and laugh.] A loud 


violent rude laugh. 


4 
A horſelaugh, if you-pleaſe, at honeſty; . | 


joke on Jekyl. Pope. 
- ee wee n. ſ. [horſe and leech. ] 
1. A great leech that bites horſes. : 2 
The hon ſelech hath two daughters, crying Give, 
give. | Proverbs. 
Let us to France; like horſclecches, my boys, 
The very blood to ſack. Shakeſpeare. 


2. [From leech; ſignifying a phyſician.) A far-| 


rier. h Airfeworth, 
Ho'asELIT T BR. u. J. [horſe and Hitter. ] A car- 
riage hung upon poles between two horſes, in 
which the perſon carried lyes along. 

He that before thought he might command the 
waves of the ſea, was now caſt on the ground, 
and carried in an ho ſelitter. 2 Mac. ix. 8. 

Ho'ks EMAN. n. J hoe and man.] 

1. One ſkilled in riding. | | | 

A ſkilful horſeman, and a huntſman bred. Dryden. 

2. One that ſerves in wars on horſeback. 
Encounters between /orſemen on the one fide, 
and foot on the other, are ſeldom with extremity 
of danger; becauſe as horſemen can hardly break a 
battle on foot, ſo men on foot, cannot poſſtbly 
Chaſe ho: ſemen Ns Hayward. 

In the eariy times of the Roman commonwealin, 
a ho ſeman received yearly tria mllia i, and a 
foot-ſoldier one ii; that is more than fix-pence 
a-day to a horſeman, and two-pence a day to a foot- 
ſoldier. s | Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A rider; a man on horſeback. 

With deſcending ihow'r: of brimſtone fir'd, 
The wild Barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd ; | 
Wrapt in devouring flames the oem, rag'd, 
And ſpurr'd the itecl in equal flames engag d. Ad. 

A borj-maen's coat thall hide 
Thy taper ſhaye and comelineſs of fide. Prior. 

Ho/es 2 ManSHIP, = . [from horſeman.] The 
art of riding ; the art of managing a horſe. 

He vaulted with fuch eate into his ſeat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, 


They pleaſe themſelves in terms of hunting or 
borſumanſhip. Wotton, 


His 3 to ſhew his hr ſemanſhip, ſlaughtered | 


ewo or three of his ſubjects. Addiſon. 
Peers grew proud, in horſemanſhip t excel; 

Pope. 

 Ho/kSEMARTEN. . ſ. A kind of large bee. 


Hos EMATCH. u. ſ. A bird. Ainſworth. 
Ho/xs EMEAT. 2. . | horſe and meat.] Provender. 
Though green peas and beans be eaten ſooner. 


Bacon. 
Ho/rsEMINT. #. .. A large coarſe mint. 
Hos 2 MUSCLE. 2. A large muſcle. 
The great +-{.muſele, with the fine ſnell, that 
dreedeth in ponds, do not only gape and ſhut as 
the oyſters do, but remove from one place to ano- 
ther. acon. | 
 Ho'asePLavy. n. f. [horſe and play.] Coarſe, 
rough, rugged play. | 
He is too much given to hor{eplay in his raillery, 
and comes to battle like a dictator from the. ꝓlough. 
. | Dryden. 
Ho xs RVO, ». ſ. [horſe and pond.] A pond. for 
horſes. | 
HorxseRwCE, 1. ſ. [horſz and race.] A match of 
horſes in running. | 
In bor/erace; men are curious that there be not 
the leaſt weight upon the one horſe more than 
upon the other: f Bacon. 
Traian, in the fifth year of his tribuneſhip, en- 
tertained the people with a horſerace. Addiſon. | 
Ho'RSERADISH. 2. .. [horſe and radiſh.] A root 
acrid and biting: a ſpecies of ſcurvygraſs. 


Ain ſauort h. 


= Ho'xsEAIMN. 3. . {horſe and hair ] The hair of 


And ſtrangers with good cheer receive. 


way by which horſes may travel. 


—— Both tile and gate, borſ-way and footpath. 


And knit thee gloves? 
 Ho's1ER. . J. [from hoſe.] One who ſells ſtock- | 
ings. 


With hoſpitable rites relieve the poor. 


the other. 
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the old roots left in the ground, that are cut or 
broken off. : Mos ti mer. 

Stomachicks are the creſſe acrids, as bor/eradi/h 
and ſcurvy-graſs, infuſed in wine. 

* Flyer on the Humours. 

Ho'ssSESHOE. . f. [horſe and ſhoe.] 

I. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horſes. 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool'd glow- 
ing hot in that ſurge, like a horſe/hoe. Shakeſpeare. 

2. An herb. 
_ HorsESTE'ALER. n. ſ. [horſe and ſeal.) A thief 
who takes away horſes. 

He is not a pickpurſe, nor a ho:/e/tcaler ; but for 


Ho'ksETAlL. u. ſ. A plant. 
Ho/asE ToxGUE. u. f. An herb. Ainſworth. 
Hoxs EWAV- u. /. [horſe and way.] A broad 


K now it thou the way to Dover? 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
HorTa'T1oN. . ſ. [hortatio, Lat.] The act of 


exhorting; a hortatory precept; advice or en- 
couragement to ſomething. 


Ho /R TAT IV E. . ſ. [from Hortor, Latin.] Ex- 


hortation; precept by which one incites or ani- 


mates. 

Generals commonly in their hor:atives put men 
in mind of their wives and children. Bacon, 
Ho'kTAToRY. adj. from hortor, Latin.] En- 
couraging ; animating; adviſing to any thing ; 
aſed of precepts, not of perſons; a hortutory ſpeech, 
not a hortatory ſpeaker. 

HokrT1cv'LTURE.- n. ſ. ¶ hortus and cullura, Lat.] 
The art of cultivating gardeas. 

Hour uLAN. adj. Hor tul uus, batin.] Belonging 


to a garden. 


This ſeventh edition of my bortulan kalendar is 
yours. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Hos ANNA. n. ſ. [&am.] An exclamation of 


Praiſe to God. 


Through the vaſt of heay'n 
It ſounded, and the faithful armies rung 
H:ſanna to the Higheſt ! Million. 
The public entrance which Chriſt made into je- 
ruſalem was celebrated with the boſunzas and ac- 
clamations of the people. Fides's Sermons, 
HOSE. . /. plur. hoſ:n. [Popa, Saxon; hoſan, 
Welſh; n, Erſe, inen, plur. chaufſe,, Er. | 
1. Breeches. 
Guards on wanton Cupid's hoſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Here's an Englith taylor come-hither for ſtealing 
gut of a French hoſe, Shakeſpeare, 
Theſe men were bound in their coats, bſ:n, hats, 


and other garments, and caſt.into the midſt of the 
burning fery furnace. 


He crofs examin'd both our %%, 2 
And plunder'd all we had to lofe. Hudibras. 
2. Stockings; covering for the legs. 
He being in love, could not ſee to put on your 
| hoſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn, 
: Gay's Paſtorals. 


As arrant a cockney as any ho/ier in Cheapſide. 
Swift. 


HO'SPITABLE: adj. [hoſpitabilis, Latin. ] Giv- 


ing entertainment to ſtrangers ; kind to ſtrangers. 


I'm your hoſt : |; 


With robbers* hand my hoſpitable fayour 
You ſhould not ruffle thus, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Receive the ſhip-wreck'd on your friendly ſhore; 


* 
Ho'sep1TABLY. adv. from hoſpitable.] With 


kindneſs to ſtrangers. 


Ye thus hoſpitably live, 
Prior. 


The former liveth as piouſly and beſpitably as 


HOSPITAL. ». ,. [ hoſpital, Fr. hoſpitalis, Lat.] 
1. A place built for the reception of the ſick, 


or ſupport of the poor. 


They who were ſo careful to beſtow them in a 


- . 


Horſerad/o is inereaſed by ſprouts ſpreading from | college when they were young, would be fo good [ 


Ainſwortb. 


his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a} 
coverd goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. Shakeſpeare. | 


WW? 7. 


þ 


; 


þ 


Dan. iii. 21. 


For your good 559%. 
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as to provide for them in ſome hp when they 
are old. f Mottos. 
I am about to build an Be, which I will en- 
dow handſomely for twelve ald hufbandmen. 
Addiſen 
2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment. Obſolete 
They ſpy'd a goodly caſtle, plac'd | : 
Foreby a river in a pleaſant dale, | 
Which chuſing for that evening's. hoſpital, 
They thither march'd. » airy Queen. 
Hos pIT ALI T v. a. J. [hoſpitalite, Fr. ] The prac- 


| tice of entertaining ſtrangers. 


The Lacedemonians forbidding all acceſs of 
ſtrangers into their coaſts, are, in that reſpect, 
deſervedly blamed, as being enemies to that heſpitas 
lity which, for common humanity ſake, all the na- 
tions on the earth ſhould embrace. Hooker. 

My maſter is of a churliſh diſpoſition, 

And kttle recks to find the way to heav'n 


| By doing deeds of hoſpitality. Shakejp. As you like it. 


| 


How has this ſpirit of faction broke all the laws 
of charity, neighbourhood, alliance, and ho/pitality ? 
Szaft. 

Ho'SPITALLER. . J. [hoſpitallier,, French; boſ- 


pitalar ius, low Latin, from h»jpital.] One reſiding in 


an hoſpital in order to receive the poor or ſtranger. 
Uſed perhaps peculiarly of the knights of Malta. 
The firſt they reckon ſuch as were granted to 


the hoſpitallers in titulum beneficii. Ayliffe's Parergon, 


To Ho'SPITATE. . a. [hoypuor, Lat.] To reſide 
under the roof of another. 

That always chuſes an empty. ſhell, and this 
boſpitates with the living animal in the ſame ſhell. 

| Grew's Muſaume. 

HOST. . ſ. ¶heſte, Fr. h:ſpes, beſpitis, Lat. : 

1. One who gives entertainment to another. 

Homer never entertained either gueſts or ht 
with long ſpeeches, till the mouth of hunger be 
ſtopped. Sidney. 

Here father, take the ſhadow of this: tree 
0 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. The landlord of an inn. 


N Times like a faſhionable hoſt, 

{ That lightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand; 
But with his arms out-ſtretched, as he would fly, 
1 


Graſps in the comer. Shakeſp. Trails and Cre{ſider. 

3- [From hboſ/tis, Latin.) An army; numbers 
aſſembled for war. : 

Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear't before him; thereby ſhall we ſhadow: 
The numbers of our hoſt, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud,. 
God looking forth, will trouble all his 5%, f 
And craze your chariot-wheels. Milian. 

After theſe came arm'd, with ſpear and ſhield, 
An ht fo great as cover'd all the field. Dryden. 

4. Any great number. 

Give to a gracious meſſage 
An Y of tongues; but let ill tidings tell h 
Themſelves, when they be felt. Shakeſpeare. 

5. Lia, Lat. 6: ftiz, Fr.] The ſacrifice of the 
maſs in the Romiſh church; the. conſecrated: 
wafer. | 

To Hos r. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

t. To take up entertainment; to live, as at an inn. 
Go, bear it to the centaur, where we ; . 
And ſtay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. SS. 

2. To encounter in battle. . 

Strange to us it ſeem'd 
At firſt, that angel ſhould with angel war, 
And in fierce b:ſtings meet. Milton... 
New authors of diſſenſion ſpring from him, 


Two branches, that in Hing long contend 


ryden. 
ſolete. 


ers to the general 


And we 


For ſov'reign ſway. Philips. 
3- To review a body of men; to muſter. Ob- 


Lords have had the leading of their. own follow 
Spenſer on Ireland. 


| boſtings. | 7 
Hos TAGE. n. ſ. [oftage,, Fr.] One given in 


pledge for ſecurity of performance of conditions. 


Your Hanges I have, ſo have you mine 
talk before we figlit. Shakeſpeare. 


Do this mefſage honourably; 
And if he ſtand on be for his ſafety,. 
Bid him demand what pledge will pleaſe him beſt. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Hg 
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Added to i force, ſhall urge thy fate. Dryden. 


- Nine in the forenoon. 


He that hath wife and children, hath given 
I :ge3 to fortune; for they are impediments to 
great enterpriſes, either of virtue or miſchief. 

Bacon. 


They who marry give h9/tages to the publick, 
that they will not attempt the ruin or diſturb the 


peace of it. Atterbury. 
The Romans having ſeized a great number of 
h Fages, acquainted them with their reſolution. 
| EAI buthrot on Coins, 
Ho's TEL. n. ſ. | hoſtel, beſtelerie, Fr.] An 
Ho'sSTELRY. inn, | Ainſworth, 
Iost Ess. n. J. [hoftefe, Fr. from /.] | 
i. A female hoſt; a woman that gives enter- 
ainment. 
Fair and noble hofeſs, 
We art your gueſt to- night. Shat-ſpeare's Macbeth. 
Je were beaten out of door, 
And aid upon the ho/eſs of the houſe. Shag. 
Ze as kind an %%, as you have been to me, and 
vou can never fail of another huſband. Dryden, 
2. A woman that keeps a houſe of publick en- 
tertainment, 
Undiſtinguiſh'd civility is like a whore or a 
bf : 5, T cmple. 
Ho's TESS-SH1P. u. ſ. [from .] The cha- 
racter of an hoſteſs. By 
It is my father's will I ſhould take on me 
The +/7-/:-/bip o' tht day: you're welcome, firs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
HO'STILE. adj. [+rffilis, Latin.] Adverſe; 
eppoſite; ſuitable to an enemy. 
He has now at laſt 
Giz'n heſtilæ ſtrokes, and that not in the preſence 
Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters 
That do diſtribute it. Shak:ſpeare. 
Fierce Juno's hate, | 


Hos T1'LITY. *. . [aſtilte, Fr. from hoſtile. | 
The practices of an open enemy; open war; op- 
poſition in war. f 

Neither by treaſon nor ho/:!:ty t 
To ſeek to put me down, and reign thyſelf. Shat/. 

Hji.!ity being thus ſuſpended with France, pre- 
paration was made for war againſt Scotland. Hay av. 

What peace can we return, 
But, to our pow'r, hoſtility and hate, 
Untam'd reluctance and revenge? Milton. 

We have ſhew'd ourſelves fair, nay, generous 
adverſaries; and have carried on even our ili 
ties with humanity. A't row y. 

Ho's TLER. n. ſ. [hoſt:!ler, from el. One 
who has the care of horſes at an inn. 

The cauſe why they are now to be permitted 15 
want of convenient inns for lodging travellers on 
Horſeback, and %, to tend their horſes by the 
Way. Sp nſe. on Irelund. 

HO'STRY. ». /. [corrupted from ff. Ly. ] A 
place where the hortes of gueſts are kept. 

Swift rivers are with ſudden ice conſtrain'd, 
And ſtudded wheels are on its back ſuſtaur'd ; 

An hs/ſtry now for waggons, which before 
Tall thips of burden on its boſom bore. Dryd. G. 

HOT. adj. | Pax, Saxon; hat, Scottiſh. | 

1. Having the power to excite the ſenſe of 
heat; contrary to cold; fiery. | 

What is thy name ? 
——-Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
— No, though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter name 
Than any 1s in hell. Shakeſpeare's Marbeth. 

The great breezes which the motion of the air 
in great circles, ſuch as are under the girdle of 
the world, produceth, do refrigerate : and there- 
fore, in thoſe parts, noon is nothing ſo bt as about 
Bacon. 

H:: and cold were in one body fixt ; 

And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Dryden 

Black ſubſtances do ſooneſt of all others be- 
come t in the ſun's light, and burn; which ef- 
fect may procecd partly from the mulcitude of re- 
trations in a little room, and partly from eaſy 
commotion of ſo very ſmall corpuſcles. Newt. 

2. Luſtful; lewd. 

What +bztter hours, 


| raiſing the defire, or action excited; as, a hot 


vehement; furious. Cerebroſas. | 


Quick roſe, and read ſoft miſchief in her eye. Gay. 


DT 


3- Violent ; furious ; dangerous. 

That of Carthagena, where the Spaniaxds had 
warning of our coming, was one of the h:t:4 ſer- 
vices, and moſt dangerous aſſaults that hath been 
known. | Bacon. 

He reſolved to ſtorm ; but his ſoldiers declined 
that hot ſervice, and plicd it with artillery. Claren. 

To court the cry direct us, when we found 
Th' affault ſo hot, as if twere only there. Denham. 

Our army 


4. Ardent; vehement; precipitate. 
Come, come, lord Mortimer, you are as ſlow, 
As het lord Percy is on fire to go. Shakeſpeare. 
Nature to youth ht raſhneſs doth diſpenſe, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompenſe. 
Denham. 
Achilles is impatient, hot, revengefnl; /Encas, 
patient, condiderate, and Careful of his people. 
| | Dryden, 
5. Eager ; keen in defire. | | 
It is no wonder that men, either perplexed in 
the necetlary affairs of life, or Hot in the purſuit 
of pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly examine their 
tenets. | Locke. 
She has, quoth Ralph, a jointure, | 5, 
Which makes him have ſo ho; a mind t' her. 
TE Hudibras. 
6. It is applied likewiſe to the deſire, or ſenſe 


purſuit. 

Nor law, nor checks of conſcience will we hear, 
When in bt ſcent of gain and full career. Dryden. 

7. Piquant ; acrid : as, % as muſtard. : | 

Ho'TBED. n. ſ. A bed of earth made hot by the 
fermentation of dung. RI | 

The bed we call a hotbed is this: there was 
taken horſedung, old and well rotted ; this was 
laid upon a bank half a foot high, and ſupported 
round ahout with planks, and upon the top was 
caſt ſifted earth two fingers deep. Bacon. 

Preſerve the hotbed as much as poſſible from rain. 

| Evelyn. 
HoTrRA'INED. adi. [hot and brain.] Violent; 


You ſhall find em either hotbraincd youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

Hor coc KL EZ. . f. [hautes copuillus, Fr.] A 
play in which one covers his eyes, and gueſſes who 
ſtrikes him. 5 

The chytindra is certainly not our Hotcochles; for 
that was by pinching, not by ſtriking. | 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

As at Hotcoc les once J laid me down, | 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 


Horu RA DH. adj. [hot and b:ad.| Vehement; 
violent; paſſionate. 

One would not make the ſame perſon zealous 
for a ſtanding army and publick liberty ; nor a 
hyth-ad:d, crackbrained coxcomb forward for a 
ſcheme of moderation. Arbuthnot, 
Holrnous k. . ſ. [hat and houſe. ] 

1. A bagnio; a place to ſweat and cup in. 

Now the profeſſes a hothouſe, which is a very ill 
houſe too. | Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 

2. A brothel. | So 

Where lately harbour'd many a famous whore, 
A purging bill, now fix'd upon the door, 

Tells you it is a hothouſe ; fo it may, | 
And ſtill be a whorehouſe : th' are ſvynonyma. 
| 8 Ben Jonſon. 

Ho'rLy. adv. [from-hot.] 

1. With heat; not coldly. 

2. Violently ; vehemently. ä 

The itag was in the end ſo h/ purſued, that 
he was driven to make courage of deſpair. Sidney. 

I do conteſt | 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
Contend againſt thy valour. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The enemy, now at hand, began /o/y to ſkirmiſh 
in divers places with the Chriſtians. X s Hit. 


Now the het blooded gods aſſiſt me! remember, 
Jove, thou was't a bull for thy Europa. Sha. 


Is now in bot engagement with the Moors. Dryd. 


— 


nov 


pute. 

3. Luſtfully. | 

Voracious birds, that hotly bill and breed, 
And largely drink, becaufe on ſalt they fees, P- 
Ho TMO TURD. adj. [bot and mouth, | Heat, 
ftrong ; ungovernable. 

| I fear my people's faith, 
That Hotnoutb'd beaſt that bears againſt the curb, 
Hard to be broken. Dran Sporifh Fi, 
Hor N ESS. 2. from it.] Hear; violeice; 
fury. ; 
Hor Hor. I. . { hache en poche, or hacis 

Hor rOT CH. en po; French, as Com, 
| has it, as being boiled up in a pot; yet the former 
corruption is now generally uſed.] A ming}; 
haſh ; a mixture; a confuſed maſs. 

Such patching maKketh Littleron's Sof oy; 
tongue, and, in effect, brings the ſmie rather ty 
2. Babellith confuſion than any one entire 44g. 
Zuage. Camden“, Nun, 

A mixture of many diſagreeing colours is en 
unpleaſant to the eye, and a mixture or rel fm. 
of many taſtes is unpleaſant to the taſte. Buy, 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcaſs would remay:; 
But a maſh'd heap, a hotcbpotch of the Alain. Dy 
Ho'TsPUR. . /. [ hot and ſprr.] 

t. A man violent, paſſionate, precipitate, ud 


| heady. 


My nephew's treſpaſs may be well forgot ; 

It hath the excuſe of youth and heat of blood, 

A harebrain'd Hie goveri'd by a ſpleen. State, 
Wars are begun by hairbrained ditfolute cap. 
tains, paraſitical fawners, unquiet Le, and 
reſtleſs innovators. Burt, 

2. A kind of pea of ſpeedy growth. 

Of ſuch peas as are planted or ſown in gardens 
the hotſpur is the ſpeedeſt of any in growth. A 

Ho'TSPURRED., adj. | from hotſpur. | Vehoment ; 
raſh ; heady. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with 
an effeminate countenance, or Venus like tha 
hotſpurred Harpalice in Virgil, this proceedeth from 
a ſenſeleſs judgment. | Peachan, 

Hove. The preterite of heave. 

Ho'veL. u. . [Diminutive of Pope, houſe, 
Saxon. |] | 

I. A ſhed open on the ſides, and covered over- 
head. 

So likewiſe a havel will ſerve for a roome, 

To ſtacke on the peaſe, when harveſt ſha! mo 
tu)! 
If you make a hovel, thatched, over ſome quan- 
tity of ground, plank the ground over, and it wil 
breed ſaltpetre. Pace. 
Your hay it is mow'd, your corn it is reap'd, 
Your barns will be full, and your hovets wy a 
5 (Ne. 
2. A mean habitation ; a cottage. 
The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging 
their kine with them, where they feed them and 
milk them, and do all the dairy-work in ſuch ſor- 
ry hovels and ſheds as they build to inhabit in du- 
ring the Summer. | Ray on the (real 
7 Ho'vEL. v. a. [ft m the noun.] To ſhelter 
in an hovel. 
And was't thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlormn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? Shak, Ang Lan. 
Ho'vex. part. paſf. [from heave.] Railed; 
ſwelled ; tumefied. _ ng 
Tom Piper hath hover and puffed up cheeks ; 
If cheeſe be ſo hoven, make Ciſſe to ſeek _— ; 
: Tah. 
To HO VER. v. n. ¶havio, to hang over, We th. 
1. To hang in the air over head, without flying 
off one way or other. 
Some fiery devil hovers in the ſky, Si 
And pours down miſchief. Shak. King 7 5 wa 
Ah, my poor princes ! ah, my tender babes 


If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 
And be not fix'd in doom perpetual, 


Hyver about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation. 


* . . . * : (4 

A hovering miſt came ſwimming o'er his fg!tt 
£ Dreden 
Great 


Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouſly pick d out. ö 


Shak eſpeare. | 


Though this controverſy be revived, and her/y 


And ſeal'd tus eyes in everlaſting night | 


agitated, I doubt whether it be not a nominal dit. 
6 3 9, 
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HO U 


Great flights of birds 
idze, and ſettling upon it. 

RY as the earthly part decays and falls, 8 

The captive breaks her priſon's mould'ring 

Walls; 

Hover a- while upon the ſad remains, ; 

Which now the pile, or ſepulchre, contains, 

And thence with liberty unbounded flies, ; 

Impatient to regain her native ſkies. Prior. 
Some leſs refin'd beneath the moon's pale light, 

Hover, and catch the ſhooting ſtars by night. Pope. 
2. To ſtand in ſuſpenſe or expectation. 

The landlord - will no longer covenant with 


Addiſon. 


him ; for that he daily looketh after change and | 


alteration, and 4overeth in expectation of new 
worlds. Spenſer on Ireland. 


3- To wander about one place. 


We ſce ſo warlike a prince at the head of ſo 


reat an army, hovering on the borders of our con- 
| nk HAddiſen. 
The truth and certainty is ſeen, and the mind 
fully poſſeſſes itſelf of it; in the other, it only bo- 
v about it. Locke. 
HoucGn. . . [Poz, Saxon.) 
1. The lower part of the thigh. 
Blood ſhall be from the ſword unto the belly, 
and dung of men into the camel's hough. 
| | 2 Efd. xiii. 36. 
2. [ Hut, 122 An adz; an hoe. See Ho k. 
Did they really believe that a man, by huughs and 
an axe, could cut a god out of a tree ? Stilling. fleet, 
To HouGn. v. a. | from the nonn. ] | 
1. To hamſtring ; to diſable by cutting the ſi- 


news of the ham. . 
Thou ſhalt hough their horſes. Toſh. ii. 6. 
2. To cut up with an hough or hoe. 
3. To hawk. This orthography is uncommon. 
See To HAWK. : 
Neither could we hough or ſpit from us; much 
leſs could we ſneeze or cough. Grew. 
Ho'vLeT. n. ſ. The vulgar name for an ow!l. 
The Scots and northern counties ſtill retain it. 
HouLT. 2. J. [Pole, Saxon.] A ſmall wood. 
Obſolete. 
Or as the wind, in Hui and ſhady greaves, 
A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. 
| | Fairfax. 
HOUND. ». /. | Punt, Saxon; hund, Scott iſn.] 
A dog uſed in the chaſe, : 
Hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Are cleped all by the name of dogs. Shak. Mach, 
un threw, but fail'd to wound 
The boar, and flew an undeſerving hound, 
And through the dog the dart was nail'd to ground, 
Dryden. 
The kind ſpaniel and the faithful hound, 
Likeſt that fox in ſhape and ſpecies found, 
Purſues the noted path and covets home. 
To Hounb. v. a. | from the noun. | 
1. To ſet on the chaſe. 
God is ſaid to harden the heart permiſſively, but 


Prior. 


Not operatively nor effectively; as he who only 


lets looſe a greyhound out of the ſlip, is faid to 
bound him at the hare. Bramball. 
2. To hunt; to purſue. Ce 
If the wolves had been haunded by tygers, they 
ſhould hive worried them. 'Eftrange, 
Ho'oxprIsSH. n. . A Kind of fiſh. Muftcla 


Leves. Ainſworth. 
HouxpsTo'NGUE. 7. ſ. [cynoglofſum, Lat.] A 
plant. ; | Milbr. 


Ho/uxpTREE. n. ſ. A kind of tree. Corus. 


Ainſworth, | 


Hov», n. ſ. upupa, Lat.] The puet. 
HOUR. . /. apes Fr. ' Lat. 
I. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day ; 
the ſpace of ſixty minutes. 
See the minutes how they run : 


Ainſw. 


How many makes the /our full compleat, 
How many hours bring about the day, 


How many days will finiſh up the year, 
How many ye.rs a mortal man may live. Shakeſp. 
2. X particular time. ; | 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 
That ſunder d friends greet. in the how of death. 
Shake/peare. 


are hovering about the! 


ty, where now Conſtantia reſided. 


HOU 


When we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 

We'll ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, | 
If you would grant the time. Shak. Macbeth. 
The conſcious wretch mult all his arts reveal, 

From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryd. An. 

3- The time as marked by the clock. 

The Hour runs through the rougheſt day. Shak. 

Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel man, 
who Kept good bours.. Tatlr. 

They are as loud any hour of the morning, as 
our own countrymen at midnight. Addiſon. 

Ho vRG LASS. n. ſ. [bur and glaſs.) 

t. A glaſs filled with ſand, which, running 
through a narrow hole, marks the time. 

Next morning, known to be a morning better 
by the bowglaſs than the day's clearneſs. Sidney. 

In ſickneſs, the time will ſcem longer without 
a clock or harg/aſs than with it; for the mind 
doth value every moment. Bacon. 

Shake not his hourglaſs, when his haſty ſand 
Is ebbing to the laſt. Dryd. Spaniſhb Fryar. 

2. Space of time. A manner of ſpeaking ra- 
ther affected than elegant. 

We, within the howrgl:/s of two months, have 
won one town, and overthrown great forces in 
the field. Bacon. 

Ho'/uRLy. adj. [from howr.] Happening or 
done every hour, frequent; oſten repeated. 

Alcyone | 
Computes how many nights he had been gone, 
Obſerves the waining moon with hourly view, 
Numbers her age, and wiſhes for a new. Dryden. 

We muſt live in hourly expeRation of having | 
thoſe troops recalled, which now they leave with 


us. . Swift, 
Ho/uxLyY. adv. [from hour. ] Every hour; 
frequently. 


She deferves a lord, 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And hourly call her miſtrets. Shak«ſpeare, 
Our eſtate may not endure 
Hazard ſo near us, as doth hourly grow. 
Out of his lunacies. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Iney with ceaſeleſs cry 
Surround me, as thou ſaw'ſt ; hourly conceiv'd, 
And hourly born, with forrow infinite 
To me! Mitton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Great was their ſtrife, which hourly was renew'd, 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view'd. 
Dryden, 
Hou LAT F. n ſ. [hour and plate. | The dial; 
the plate on which the hours, pointed by the hand 
of a clock, are inſcribed. | 
If eyes could not view the hand, and the cha- 
racters of the hourplite, and thereby at a diſtance 
ſee what o'clock it was, their owaer could not 
be much benefited by that acuteneſs. Locke. 
HOUSE. . /. [ Pur, Saxon; huys, Dutch; huje, 
Scottiſn. 5 
1. A place wherein a man lives; a place of hu- 
man abode. 
Sparrows muſt not build in his hov/e eaves Sh. 
Houſes are built to live in, not to look on; 
therefore let uſe be preferred before uniformity, 
except where both may be had. acon. 
In a hou/: the doors are moveable, and the rooms 
ſquare; yet the hxſe is neither moveable nor 
ſquare. Watts. 
2. Any place of abode. 
The bees with ſmoke, the doves with noiſome 
ſtench, 
Are from their hives and houſes driven away. Shak. 
3. Place in which religious or ſtudious perſons 
live in common; monaſtery ; college. 
Theodoſius arrived at a religious bcc in the ci- 
Addiſon. 


4. The manner of living; the table. 

He kept a miſerable hoſe, but the blame was 

laid wholly upon madam. Sift. 

5. Station of a planet in the heavens, aſtrologi- 

cally contidered. ; 

Pure ſpiritual ſubſtances * we cannot converſe 

with, therefore have need of means of communi- 
cation, which ſome make to be the celeſtial buſes : 


Ae who are for the celeſtial houſes worſhip the | 


| tremity of weather. 


HOU 
planets, as the habitations of intellectual ſubſtances 
that animate them. Stilling fleet. 
6. Family of anceſtors; deſcendants, and kin- 
dred ; race. 
The red roſe and the white are oa his face, 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving houſes. Shakeſpeare, 
An ignominious ranſom and free pardon 
Are of two h] lawful mercy ſure 
Is nothing kin to ſoul redemption. Shakeſpeare. 
By delaying my laſt fine, upon your grace's ac- 
ceſſion to the patrimonies of your hoſe, I may 
ſeem to have made a forfeiture. Dryden. 
A poet is not born in ev'ry race; 
Two of a h few ages can afford, 
One to perform, another to record. Dryd. Fal les. 
7. A body of the parliament ; the lords or com- 
mons collectively conſidered. | 
Nor were the crimes objected againſt him ſo 
clear, as to give convincing ſatisfaction to the ma- 
jor part of both buſes, eſpecially that of the lords. 
ing Charles, 
To Hos k. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To harbour; to admit to reſidence. 
Palladius wiſhed him to houſe all the Helots. Sid. 
Upon the North-ſea a valley houſ.th a gentleman, 


who hath worn out his former name. Carew. 
Slander lives upon ſucceſſion, | 
For ever hoſed where it gets poſſeſſion. Shak, 
Mere cottagers are but houſ:d beggars. Bacon. 
Oh, can your counſel his deſpair defer, 
Who now 1s houſed in his ſepulchre ? Sandyt. 


We find them h:/ing themſelves in dens. South. 
In expectation of ſuch times as theſe, 
A chapel #ous'd *em, truly call'd of eaſe. Dryden. 
2. To ſhelter; to Keep under a roof. 
As we hoe not country plants to ſave them, ſo 
we may houſ: our own to forward them. Bacon. 
Hoſe your choiceſt carnations, or rather ſet 
them under a pent-houſe, to preſerve them in ex- 
Evelyn. 
Wit in northern climates will not blow, 
Except, like orange trees, tis hou:*d from ſnow. 
| Dryden. 
To HovsE. v. u. | 
1. To take ſhelter; to Keep abode ; to reſide. 
Ne ſuffer it to houſe there half a day. Hubb. Tule. 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with 
me. 2 © Shakeſpeare. 
Summers three times eight, ſave one, 
She had told; alas! too ſoon, | 
After fo ſhort time of breath, 5 
To houſe with darkneſs and with death. Milton. 
2. To have an aftrological tation in the hea- 
Vens. 
In fear of this, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns 
Where Saturn houſes, and where Hermes joins. 
| Dryden. 
I Hotſing in the lion's hateful ſign, 
Bought ſenates and deſerting troops are mine. Dry. 
HouSEBREA'KER. n. f. [houſe and breat.] Bur- 
glar ; one who makes his way into houſes to ſteal. 
All houſeoreakers and ſharpers had thief written 
in their foreheads. L' Fftranges 
HouSEZRE'AKING. #. ſ. [houſe and break. ] Bur- 
glary. _ | 
When he hears of a rogue to be tried for rob- 
bing or Louſebi e king, he will ſend the whole paper 
to the government. Swift. 
Ho'usEboG. 7. 2 and dog.] A maſtiff 
kept to guard the houſe. 
A very good houſedeg, but a dangerous cur to 
ſtrangers, has a bell about his neck. Lſtrange. 
You ſee the goodneſs of the maſter even in the 
old hauſcdog. | Addiſon 
Ho/uUsEHoOLD. u. /. [houſe and hold. 
1. A family living together. : 
Two horfÞolds, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. Shake. 
A little kingdom is a great * and a great 
houſhoid à little kingdom. acon's Adv. 10 Vil. 
Of God obſerv'd 
The one juſt man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond'rous ark, as thou beheld'ſt, 
To ſave himſelf and houſehold from amiiſt 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. _ 
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Ile has ars taken to himſeif, among ſt the 
ſous of men a peculiar -5Þ5/d of his love, which 
at all times he has cherithed as a father, and go- 
veraecd as a maſter : this is the proper b2/ho/d of 
faith ; in the firſt ages of the world, 'twas ſome- 
times literally no more than a ſingle hou/Þ9/d, or 
ſome few families. | Spratt. 

Great crimes muſt be with greater crimes re-: 

paid, J 

And ſecond funerals on the former laid; 

Let the whole hou/b/d in one ruin fall, | 


Learning's little 59z/9/d did embark, | 


With her world's fruitful ſyſtem in her ſacred ark. 


Swift, 
In his own church he keeps a ſeat, 5 
Says grace before and after meat; 
And calls, without affecting airs, 5 
His hold twice a- day to prayers. Swift. 


2. Family life ; domeſtick management. 
An inventory, thus importing 


| The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure 


Rich ſtuffs, and ornaments of hovſhold, Shakeſpeare. 

3. It is uſed in the manner of an adjective, to 
1gnify domeſtick belonging to the family. 

Cornelius called two of his bouſbold ſervants. 

t . 7. 
For nothing lovelier can be found _ 
In woman, than to ſtudy hold good ; 
And good works in her huſband to promote. Mit. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the oaths 
among the men, among the women the neglect of 
Ban Hold affairs. Sævift. 

Holus NOL DER. A. /. [from houſehold, ] Maſter 
of a family. 

A certain houſ-holger planted a vineyard, Mr. 

Ho'uSEHoLDSTUFF, . ſ. | houſebo!d and tuff. | 
Furniture of an houſe ; utenſils convenient for a 
family. , 

In this war that he maketh, he ſtill flieth from 
his foe, and lurketh in the thick woods, waiting 
for advantages : his cloke is his bed, yea, and his 
bajcholdſiuff. Spenſer on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was contumed, 
with much coſtly H] ff. Puacon. 

The woman had her jeſt for her hou/Þbold/iyF, 

L'Eſirange. 

FHIo/USEKEEPER, u. . [houſe and Keep. 

1. Houſeholder; maſter of a family. 

To be ſaid an honeſt man and a good Be per, 
goes as fairly as to ſay a graceful man and a great 
1chelar. Shak!ſpeare. 

If I may credit hou/eherpers and ſubſtantial tradeſ- 
men, all ſorts of proviſions and commodittes are. 
riſen exceſſively. | Locke. 

2. One who lives in plenty ; one that exerciſes 
hofpitality. | 

The people are apter to applaud houſekeepers than 
houſe-raiſers. Motion. 

3. One who lives much at home. 

How do you both? You are manifeſt hſct--p. | 


ers, What are you fewing there ? SH. Coriol. 


4. A woman ſervant that has care of a family, 


and ſuperintends the other maid ſervants, 


Merry folks, who want by chance 

A pair to make a country-dance, 

Call the old ep, and get her 

To fill a place for want of better. 

r. A houſedog. Not in uſe. | 

Diſtinguiſn the Hebe er, the hunter. SH 

Ho/USEKEEPING. adi. [cu, and K.] Do- 
ick; uteful to a family, 

His hoſe for pleaſant proſpect, large ſcope, and 
ether lgaſełe ping commodities, challength the pre- 
eimence. | Crew. 

Ho'cydrKErPING. . . Hoſpitality; liberal 
21:4 plentiful table. 

I hear your grace hath ſworn out hee ping. 


Golf: 


Shakeſpeare. | 


His table was one of the laſt that gave us an ex- 
ample of the old houſehe:ping 'of an Engllſh noble- 
man : an abundance reigned, which ſhewed the 
maſter's hoſpitality. Prior. 


Ho“ us EU. n. ſ. puyl, Saxon, from hunſc!, Go- 


*hick, a ſacrifice, or bia, dimin. hoftiria. Latin. } 
The holy euchariſt. [ | 


wanting habitation. 


And may Diana's curſe o'ertake us all. Pyyd. F. 


looking-glaſs. 


HOU 
' To Ho'vsxt.. v. a. [from the noun.] To give or 


receive the euchariſt. Both the noun and verb are 
obſolete. 


Miller. 

The acerbs ſupply their quantity of cruder acids ; 
as juices of apples, grapes, the ſorrels, and houſe- 
leck. Flyer. 


Ho'vsELFSs, adj. from hoſe, ] Wanting abode ; 


Poor naked wretches, _ 
How fhall your baſe/:f5 heads and unfed ſides,” 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend you ? 
2 Shakeſpeare. 
This hungry, houſeleſs, ſuffering, dying Jeſus,, 


fed many thouſands with five loaves and two fiſhes. 


WE. 

Ho'/ustMarD. u. f. [houſe and maid.] A [maid 
employed to keep the houſe clean. 

The houſ:maid may put out the candle againſt the 
Sevift, 
Ho'vsERooM. u. J. [houſe and room.] Place 2. a 
houſe. 

Hou ſcroom, that coſts him nothing, he beſtows ; 
Yet ſtill we ſcribble on, though ſtill weloſe. Dry. 

Ho/vsts NAIL, . /. A kind of ſnail. 

Ho'usEWwARMING. ». /. [houſe and warm.] A 


| feaſt or merry making upon going into a new 
.| How many woeful widows left to bow 


houſe. 

Ho'useEwi1FE. u. . | houſe and wife. ] This is now 
frequently written, buſwife, or buffy. 

1. The miſtreſs of a family. 555 

You will think it unfit for a good houſewife to 
ſtir in or to buſy herſelf about her houſewifery. 


I have room enough, but the kind and hearty 
houſewife is dead. 
2. A female œconomiſt. | 
Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and ſurely for 
a bad houſewife it is no leſs convenient : for ſome. 
of them, that be wandering women, it is half a 
wardrobe. | . Spenſer on Ireland. 
Let us fit and mock the good hou/exvife, Fortune, 
from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be 
diſpoſed equally. | Shakeſpeare. 
Farmers in degree, 3 
He a good huſband, a good houſewife he. Dryden. 
Early houſ.wives leave the bed, ; 
When living embers on the earth are ſpread. Dry. 
The fwreſt among the daughters of Britain ſhew 
themſelves good ſtateſwomen as well as good houſe- 
WIVES, : Addiſon. 
3. One ſkilled in female buſinefs. | 
He was bred up under the tuition of a tender 
mother, till ſhe made him as good an heufewife as 
herſelf : he could preſerve apricocks, and make 
jellies. | Addiſon. 
Ho'UsFE.WIFERY, adj. [from howſewife.] Skilled 


in the acts becoming a houſewife. 


Ho'vsEwiFELY. adv. [from boſewife.] With 
the ceconomy of a careful woman. 
HolustwirkRY. x. ſ. [from boufewvife.] 
1. Domeſtick or female buſineſs; management 
becoming the miſtreſs of a family. 
You will think it unfit for a good houſewife to 


ſtir in or to buſy herſelf about her houſewifery, S pen. 


He ordain'd a lady for his priſe, 
Generally praiſeful; fair and young, and ſkill'd in 
houfewwifertes. Chapman's Iliad. 
Little butter was exported abroad, and that diſ- 
credited by the H i Ern of the Iriſh in making 
it up. | Temple. 
2. Female œconomy. | 
Learn good works for neceſſary uſes ; for St. 
Paul expreſſes the obligation of Chrittian women 
to good houſrrvifer y, and charitable proviſions for 
their family and neighbourhood. Taylor, 
Ho'vs1xG. ». ſ. from hoſe.] WE 
I. Quantity of inhabited building. 
London is ſupplied with people to increaſe its 
inhabitants, according to the increaſe of hou/ing. 
Craunt, 
2. [From houſeaux, heuſss, or houſes, French.) 
Cloth originally uſed to keep otf dirt, now added 
to ſaddles as ornamental. | 


Ho'usLi1xG. adj. | from houſe.] Provided for en- 


Ho'USELEEK. #. . [houſe and leck.] A plant. 


4 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


Pope to Swift, | 


4 


H O w. 
tortainment at firſt entrance into a houſe ; bout. 
warming. | | | 

His own two hands the holy knot did Ent, 
That none but death for ever can divide ; 

His own two hands for fuch a tura moſt fit, 
The hauſling fire did kindle and provide, F. Su, 

Hous5.-. 1 rom houſeaux, or _ French. 
Covering of cloth originally uſed to keep off din, 
now added to ſaddles as ornamental ; houfing,, 


This word, though uſed by Dryden, I do not re. 
member in any other place. | 


Six lions hides with thongs together faſt, 
His.upper part defended to his waiſt ; 
And where man ended, the continu'd veſt, | 
Spread on his back, the h and trappings of 2 
beaſt. : Dryden, 
HOW. adv. [Þh, Saxon; hor, Dutch. ] 
1. In what manner; to what degree. 
How long wilt thou refuſe to humble thyſelf he. 
fore me. Exod, 
How much better is it to get wiſdom than gold 
and to get underſtanding, rather to be choſe: thin 
ſilver ? roveror, 
Hcæo oft is the candle of the wicked put out! 
2: Low oft cometh their deſtruction upon them? 
ab. 
O hv love I thy law, it is my meditation. 1 
How many children's plaints and mother's cries! 


To ſad diſgrace Daniel's Civil Jar. 
Conſider into h-w many differing ſubſtances it 


may be analyſed by the fire. bot, 


2. In what manner. 
Mark'd you not, 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look'd 'pale, when they did hear of Clarence' 
death ? » Shakeſpeare, 

Proſecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranſom, or how elſe. Milton's Agoniies 

We examine the why and the how of things. 

; frage. 
Tis much in our power how to live; but not at 
all when or how to die. IL Efrarge. 

It is pleaſant to ſee how the ſmall territories of 
this little republick are cultivated to the beſt ad- 
vantage. Aaddiſon an Itah. 

3. For what reaſon ; from what cauſe. 

How now; my love? Why is your cheek ſo 

ale ? h 
Ho chance the roſes there do fade ſo faſt ? SH 

How is it thou haſt found it ſo quickly? Govfs 

4. By what means. = 

Men would have the colours of birds feathers, 
if they could tell e; or they will have gay ikns 
inſtead of gay clothes. Bacon's Natural Hier). 

5. In vrhat ſtate. 1 

For hv ſhall 1 go up to my father? Gertfic 

Whence am I fore d, and whither am J born? 
How, and with what reproach ſhall I return? 

Driyden's And, 

6. It is uſed in a ſenſe marking proportion or 
correſpondence. 

Behold, he put no truſt in his ſervants, /*% 
much leſs in them that dwell in houſes of clay, 
whoſe foundation is in the duſt ? Fob. iv. 19. 

A great diviſion fell among the nobility, ſo 
much the more dangerous by lo much the ſpirits 
were more active and high. Hayward. 

By had much they would diminiſh the preſent 
extent of the ſea, ſo much they would impair the 
fertility, and fountains and rivers of the earth. 


Bentley. 

7. It is much uſed in exclamation. | 
How are the mighty fallen ! 5% _ 
How doth the city ſit ſolitary as a w_—_ 15 
1. J. bs 


8. In an affirmative ſenſe, not eaſily explained; 
that ſo it is; that. 
| Thick clouds put us in ſome hope of land, know- 
ing how that part of the South-ſea was utterly un- 
known, and might have iſlands or continents. Ba. 
Howne'1T, \ adv. [how be it.] Nevertheleſs 
How RE. notwithſtanding ; yet; how. 
ever. Not nov in uſe. | 
Siker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd lorrel, 
Of heaven to deemen ſo, 


Howe 
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{ . pond with. 


Dore ing wilderneſs, 


e 
Hloube T am but rude and borrel, 


Vet nearer ways I know. 
Things ſo ordained are to be kept, Horulgit not 
neceſſarily, any longer than till there grow ſome 
urgent cauſe to ordain the contrary. Ilco ter. 
There is a knowledge which God hath always 
revealed unto them in the works of nature; this 
they honour and eſteem highly as profound wiſ- 


dom, howbeit this wifdom ſaveth them not. Hooker. | 


There was no army tranſmitted out of England, 
nb beit the Engliſh colonies in Ireland did win 
ground upon the Iriſh. Davies on Ireland. 

Howov've. [Contrafted from How de ye.] In 
what ſtate is your health? A meſſage of civility, 

I now write no letters bnt of plain buſineſs, or 
plain hozwd'ye's, to thoſe few I am forced to 8 
2 CPE. 

Howe'veR. adv, [ how and ever. ] . 

1. In whatſoever manner; in whatſoever de- 
gree | x | 
This ring he holds 

In moſt rich choice ; yet in his idle fire, 
To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 
Ioaor er repented of. Shak: [prare. 
To trace the ways 
Of higheſt agents, deem'd heuer wiſe. Milton. 
2. At all events; happen what will; at leaſt: 
Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may 
be, 45wever from the greateſt evils; and to enjoy, 
if it may be, all good, hawever the chiefeſt. Tillutſ. 
z. Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding ; yet. 
In your excuſe your love does little ſay ; 
You might rue have took a fairer way. Dryden. 
Its views are bounded on all fides by ſeveral 
ranges of mountains, which are however at ſo great 
a diſtance, that they leave a wonderful variety of 
beautiful proſpects. Add:ſon on Ituly. 
I do not build my reaſoning wholly on the caſe 
of perſecution, however I do not exclude it. :terb. 
Few turn their thoughts to examine how thoſe 
diſeaſes 1n a ſtate are bred, that haſten its end ; 
which would, however, be a very uſeful enquiry. 
| Swift. 

4. To ſome of theſe meanings this word may be 
commonly reduced, but its power is ſometimes al- 
moſt evaneſcent. 

To HowL. v. n. [Iuglin, Dutch; ululo, Latin.) 

1. Jo cry as a wolf or dog. | 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 

Environ'd me, and he in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that with the very noiſe 

I trembling wak'd. Svakeſpeare's Richard III. 
If wolves had at thy gate how!/'d that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key. 

: Shakeſpeare. 

He found him in a deſert land, and in the waſte 
Deuter. XXX. 10. 

As when a ſort of wolves inſect the night, 

With their wild 42/ings at fair Cynthia's light. 
h Weller. 

Hard as his native rocks, cold as his ſword, 
Fierce as the wolves that boww/d around his birth ; 
He hates the tyrant, and the ſuppliant ſcorns. | 

Smith. 

2. To utter cries in diſtreſs. 

Therefore will I hore), and cry out for all Moab. 

Fer. xlviii. 
The damned uſe that word in hell, 
Hwvlinss attend it. Shakeſpe. Romeo and Juliet. 
: Each new morn 
New widows bx), new orphans cry, new ſorrows 
Strike Heaven on the face. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
I have words 
That would be hew/'d out in the defart air, | 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Shak. Mac. 
The noiſe grows louder ſtill : 
Raitling of armour, trumpets, drums and ataballes; 
And ſometimes peals of ſhouts that rend the 
„ „ heav'ns, | 
Like viftoy : then groans again, and how/:ngs 


Like thoſe of vanquiſh'd mea. Dryd. Spaniſh Friar. | 


3- To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 
K Peace, monſter, peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 
© ſavages, and hab it out in deſarts Philips. 


| 
Spenſer. 


HUD” 
Howr., #. /. {from the verb.] 
1. The cry of a wolf or dog. 
Murther, 
Alarm'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 
Whoſe bow/s his watch. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
. Thefe and the like rumours are no more than 
the laſt how! of a dog difleRed alive, _ Swift. 
2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 
She raves, ſhe runs with a diſtracted pace, 
And fills with horrid howt: the public place. 
: Dryden. 


Howsor“V FR. adv. [how and ſorwer.] 
1. In what manner ſoever. See HowEvrR. 
Buroſus, who, after Moſes, was one of the moſt 
ancient, e e he hath ſince been corrupted, 
doth in the ſubſtance of all agree. Ral.igh's Hiſtory, 
2. Althou gg. | 
The man doth fear God, however it ſeems not 
in him. Shak {peare. 
To Hox. v. a. | from Poꝝ, Saxon. ] To lough ; 
to ham-ſtring. 
| Thou art a coward, 
Which hoxes honeſty behind, reſtraining 
From courſe required. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Lodronius, perceiving the old ſoldier's mean- 
ing, alighted, and with his ſword hox:d his horſe, 


have me both your general and fellow ſoldier, 
fighting on foot as one of yourſelves. Knolles. 
Hoy. . /. [ hou, old Freneh.] A large boat 
ſometimes with one deck. 
He ſent to Germany, ſtrange aid to rear ; 
From whence eftſoons arrived here three hoy; 
Of Saxons, whom he for his ſafety * 
ö 4 Queen, 
To define a barge and hoy, which are between a 
boat and a ſhip, 1s hard. Witts's Logick. 
Hu'sBus. . . [I know not the etymology, 
unleſs it be from up, up, or Lobnob.] A tumult; a 
riot. 5 
People purſued the buſineſs with all contempt 
of the government; and in the kbbub of the firſt 
day there appeared nobody of name or reckoning, 
but the actors were really of the dregs of the peo- 
le. | 
An univerſal hubb:b wild 
Of ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 
Borne through the hollow dark, aſſaults his ear 
With loudeſt vehemence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Why wolves raiſe a hubbub at her, 
And dogs howl when ſhe ſhines in water. Hudib 
Hu'ckaBack. n. f. A Kind of linen on which 
the figures are raiſed, 
Hu'cxK LEBACKED, adj. | bocker, Germ. a bunch, 
and back.] Crooked in the ſhoulders. 2 
Hu/cxLERBONE. u. ſ. [from hucken, Dutch, to 
fit down. ] The hipbone. 
Hu cks TER. n. ſ. [hock, German; a ped- 
Hu'cxsT 3 lar; bockſter, a ſhe pedlar. ] 
1. One who ſells goods by retail, or in ſmall 
quantities; a pedlar. 
There cannot be a more ignominious trade than 
the being huckfters to ſuch vile merchandiſe: 
Government of the Tongue. 
God deliver the world from ſuch guides, or ra- 
ther ſuch huck/ters of ſouls, the very ame of re- 
ligion. 8 South. 
Should thy ſhoe wrench aſide, down, down 
you fall, 
And overturn the ſcolding huckfters ſtall, 
The ſcolding huck/er ſhall not o'er thee moan, 
But pence expect for nuts and pears o'erthrown. 
ay. 
There ſhould be a confederacy of all ſervants, "A 
drive thoſe China huck/ters from the doors. Ss. 
Thoſe huckfterers or money-jobbers weill be 
rent. Su. ft. 
2. A trickiſh mean fellow. 
Now the ape wanted his uck/er man. Hub. Tals. 
To Hu'/cxs TER. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
deal in petty bargains. 
They muſt pay a ſhilling, for changing their 
piece into filver, to ſome hc&/eriny fellow who 
follows that trade. Sevift, 


4. It is uſed 1 3 ies Ic | 
harris, > vied poekically of many noiſes loud and 


To Hu'dbLE. v. a. probably from bod. ] 


ſaying aloud, This day, valiant ſoldiers, ſhall you | 


Clarendon. 


ſound neceſſary, if this braſs-money is made cur- 


HUF 


r. To dreſs up cloſe ſb as not to be difcovered; 
to mobble. 
2. To put on careleſsly in a hurry. 
At twelve ſhe rofe with much ado ; 
Her cloaths were budald on by two. P) io-. 
Now all in haſte they huddle on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. Swift, 
3. To cover up in haſte. | 
4- To perform in a hurry. ; 
I have given much application to this poem: 
this is not a play hudd/cd-up in haſte. Dryd n. 
When continu'd rain 
The lab'ring huſband in his houſe reftrain, 
Let him forecaſt his work with timely care, 
Which elſe is 5:4d/:d when the ſkies are fair. 
Dryden. 
g. To throw together in confuſion. 3 
Our adverfary, /zdding ſeveral ſuppoſitions to- 
gether, and that in doubt ful and general terms, 
makes a medley and confuſion. Re 
To HvppLEe. v.n. To come in a crowd or hurry. 
Glance an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late ſo £zdled on his back, 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down. Shakeſp, 
Brown anſwered after his blunt and huddling man- 
ner. Bacon, 
Thyrſis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay d 
The huddl:»g brook to hear his madrigal, 
And ſweeten'd every muſkroſe-of the dale. Millau. 
Their eyes are more imperfect than others; for 
they will run againſt things, and Eudaling forwards, 
fall from high places. Brown's Vulgar Errous., 
Hu'pvLE. ». /. [from the verb.] Crowd; tu- 
mult ; confuſion ; with obſcurity. . 
That the Ariftotolian philoſophy is a huddle of 
words and terms inſignificant, has been the cen» 


ſure of the wiſeſt. Glanvilie. 
Your carrying buſineſs in a huddle, 
Has forc'd our rulers to new model. Hudibras. 
Nature doth nothing in a huddle. L' Eftrange. 


The underſtanding ſees nothing diſtinctly in 
things remote, and in a huddle. Locke. 

Several merry anſwers were made to my queſ- 
tion, which entertained us till bed-time, and 
filled my mind with a huddle of ideas. Addiſau. 

Hue. . /. [Pie pe, Saxon. ] 

1. Colour; die. 

For never in that land 

Face of fair lady ſhe before did view, : 
Or that dread lyon's look her caſt in deadly Bue. 


Spenſer 

To add another hue unto the rainbow, 

Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shak. King Johns 

Flow'rs of all h, and without thorn the roſe. 

f Milian. 

To whom the angel, with a ſmile that glow'd 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper we, 

Anſwer'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Your's is much of the camelion hue, | 
To change the die with diſtant view. Dryden. 

2. [ Huct, French.] A clamour ; a legal pur- 
ſuit ; an alarm given to the country, It is com- 
monly joined with cry. 

Hue and cry, villain, go! Afiſt me, knight I 
am undone. | Shake ſpeares 
* Immediately comes a hue and cy after a gang. 
of thieves, that had taken a purſe upon the road. 

L'Fftrange. 

If you ſhould hiſs, he ſwears he'll hiſs as high; 
And, like a culprit, join the hue and cry. L{ddifon. 

The hue and cry went after Jack, to apprehend 
him dead or alive, wherever he could be found. 

Arbuthnct's John Bull. 

Hur“ R. n. ſ. [huer, French, to cry.] One whoſe 
buſineſs is to call out to others. ? 

They lie hovering upon the coaſt, and are di- 
reed by a balker or huer, who ſtandeth on the 
cliff- ſide, and from thence diſcerneth the eourſe of 
the pilchard. Carew's Survey. 

HUFF. . . | > rv Love, or hovn, ſwelled : 
he is huffed up by diſtempers. So in ſome provinces 
we ſtill ſay the bread -uffs 14 when it begins to 
heave or ferment : Huf, therefore, may be ferment. 
To be ina A is then to be in a ferment, as we now 
ſpeak. 

1. Swell of ſudden anger or arrogance, a 
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2. To heQor; to treat with inſotence and arro- 
gance, brutality. 


that had given him ſo admirable a ſercnade ! I. EP. 


HUG 


Quot!h Ralpho, honour's but a word 
To id ear by, ouly in a lord; 
In others it is but a hu A 
To vapour with inſtead of proof. Hudibras. 
His frowns kept multitudes in awe, . 
Before the bluſter of whoſe kf 
All hats, as in a ſtorm, flew off. Hudibras. 
We have the appreh enſions of a change to Keep 
a check upon us in the very HF of our greatneſs. 
1. FEftrange. 
A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the Fg about 
his extraction. LZ. 7 
No man goes about to enſnare or cireatnvent 
another in a paihon, to lay trains, and give ſecret 
lows in a preſent . South, 
2. A wretch ſwelled with a falſe opinion of his 
owu value. 
As for. you, colonel huff-cap, we ſhall try be- 
fore a civil magiſtrate who's the greater plotter. 
Dryd u's Spamſh Fryer. 
Lewd fhallow-brained bhifs ae Atheiſm and 
contempt of religion the ſoft bad: ze and character 
ct wit. Scuth. 
To Hur f. v. a. [from the noun.] 
2. To {well; to puff. 
In ma my wild birds the diaphragm may eaſily 
be :,4 up with air, and blown in at the wind- 


The commillioner at Magdalen college ſaid to 
Dr. Hough, You muſt not preſume to buf us. 

Lat bar d. 

To Hur. v. . To bluſter; to ſtorm; to 
bounce, to ſwell with indignation or pride. 

A beg, ſhining, Rlatt'ring, cringing coward, 
Ac uker wor m of peace, was rais' above him. 
Otway, 

A thief 22d juſtice, fool and knave, 
A Jugiug officer and ſlave. Hudsbras. 

Huff; ** to cowards, fawning to the brave, 

To knaves a fool, to cred'lous fools a knave. Roſe. 

This ſenſeleſs arrogant conceit of theirs made 
them Huf at this doctzine of repentance, as a thing 
below. them. Scat h. 

Now what's his end? O charming glory ſay ! 
What, a fifth act to crown his huffny play? Dryden. 

nt a ſmall pittance of reafon and truth is 
mixed with thoſe Agi opinions they are ſwelled 
With. ; Locke. 

When Peg received John's meſſage, ſhe hf 
and ſtormed like the devil. Arouthnot's John Bull. 

Hu'eFER., ». . | from uff. A bluſterer; a 
bully. | | 
Nor have I hazarded my art 

To be expos'd i th' end to ſuffer, 

By ſuch a braggadocio . Hudibras. 

Hor FIZH. adj. | from Aff. Arrogant; info- 
tent ; hectoring. 

H' rrisut v. ads. [from haf. With arro- 
gant perutance ; with bullying bluſter, | 

Hu“ risuN ESS. . f. Petulance; arrogance ; 
noiſy bluſter. 

To Hud. v. a. [ Pezian, Saxon, to hedge, to 
inclofe. | 

1. To preſs, cloſe in an embrace. 

He bewept my fortune, 
And eg me in his arms. Shakeſpeare. 
What would not he do now to hg the creacure 


Ev'n in that urn their brother they confels, . 
And bug it in their arms, and to their boſom preſs. 
Dry: ln, 
Kung Nerxes wa enamoured uon an oak, 
ww 1 he would % and kiſs. Harvey on Cenſump. 
To fondle; io treat with tenderneſs. 
i, under fair pretence of friendly er.ds, 
And well-plac'd words of glozing courceſy, 
Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 
Win me into the eaſy hearted man, 
And % him into ſnares. £t:l;on. 
We beg deformities, if they bear our names. 
Glmnw/lle 
Admire yourſelf, 
And, without rival, bg veur darling book. No,. 
Inough they krow that the flatterer knows the 


{falſehood of his- own flatteries, yet they love the 
{ impoſtor, and with both arms ng the abuſe, South, 


Where e'er th' in uE lurk, 


that ſeemed to be a ineſſengerim a rich hue, Bacon. 


FUL. 


Mark with what joy he Y, the dear diſcovery ! 
Reaw:. 
3. To hold faſt. 
Age makes us moſt bal bg and retain the 
pect of enjoying them. Atterbur N. 
4. To gripe in wreſtling. 
Hu. . /. [from the noun. ] 
1. Cloſe embrace. 
* theſe cloſe bugs? I owe my ſhame to him. 
i Gay, 
2. A particular gripe in wreſtling, called a. Co- 
niſh hug. 
HUGE. adj. ¶ hoogh, high, Dutch.) 
1. Vaſt; immenſe. 


were in the houſe of bondage, and their manner 
of ſerving God in a ſtrange land, be corapared ; 
with that which Canaan and Jeruſalem did afford 
and who ſeeth not what huge difference there was 
between them ? Hooker, 

This ſpace of earth is fo Juge, as that it equal- | 
leth in greatneſs not only _ Europe and Africa, 


but America. Abbot. 
2. Very great: | 
The mountain Huge. Milton. 


Part, Lage of bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean; there leviathan 
Hlugeſt of living creatures, in the deep 
treich'd like a promontory, ſlecps or-ſwims, 
And ſeems a moving land. Milton. 
3. Great even to deformity or terriblenſs. 
The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Through foreſts huge, and long unravell'd heaths, 
With deſolation brown he wanders waſte. Thomſon. 
Hu'cELy. adv. from huge. ] 
1. Immenſely; enormouſly. 
Who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as %% ly as the fea? Shakeſpeare. 
21 Greatly ; very much. 
I am hug-/ly bent to believe, that whenever you 
concern yourſelves in affairs, it is for our good. 
Swift, 
Hul aEN ESS. n. J. [from huge.] 
1. Enormous bulk ; greatneſs. 
2. Utmoſt extent. Not in uſe. 
My miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the . $9 of 
your unworthy thinking. Sha keſpeare, 
Hu'o oERMUGGER, . . [corrupted perhaps 
from hupger morcker, or hug in the dark. Morcker 
in Daniſh is darkneſs, whence our murky, It is 
written by Sir 7 thomas More, hoker moter. Hoker, in 
Chaucer, 18 Pee r. croſ grained, of which te. may 
be only a ludicrous rear plication.  Hooke is like- 
wiſe in German « cer, and moby is in Engliſh dark, 
I know not how to determine. 3 Secrecy; ; bye- 
place. 
Now hold in hug gern gger in their hand, 
Aud all the reſt do rob of goods and land. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
But if I can but find them out, 


I' make them rue their handy work. Hudibras.. 
There's adiſtinction betwixt what's done openly: 
and barefaced, and a thing that's done in hugper-. 
e, under a ſeal of ſec; recy and concealment. 
L' Eftrange. 
Hug v. adj. [See HUGE. ] Vaſt; great; huge. 
Not in uſe. | 
This hzgy rock one finger's force apparently will 
move. Carew's Su vey of Corr:wall. 
HuKt. nf. [ugue, Fr. | A cloak. 
As we were thus in conference, there came one 


HuLKx. . /. [ hulck:, Dutch; Pulc, Saxon.) 

I. The body of a ſhip. 

There's a whole merchant's venture of Bour- 
deaux ſtuff in him: you have not ſeen a h better 
ſtutted in the hold. | Shakeſpeare. 
The cuſtom of giving the colour of the tea to 


PS 


good things of life, when we have the leaſt prof- | 


Let the ſtate of the people of God, when they 


And laſh'd ſo long, 


HUM 


keep them from being diſcovered, came from thy 
Vencti. Arba bi 
They Argo's hulk will tax, D 

And ſcrape her pitchy ſides or Wax. Oh 
The ſooty halk x 

Steer'd ſluggiſh on. T bore, 

2. Any thing bulky and wot This ſentz 
is ſtill retained in Scotland; as, a bulk of af. 
low. 

And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the bul fir John, 
Is priſoner to your ſon... Shoke [pron 
To HULK. v. 4. To exenterate : as, to hut 4 
hare. Ainſwarth, 

HuLL. 2. f LAulgan, Gothick, to cover.] 

7. The huſk or integument of any thing; the 
outer covering: as, the Lull of a nut covers tx 
ſhell. | Hule, Scottiſh. ] 

2. The body of a ſhip : the hul& Hull and kl 
are now confounded ; but hk ſeems originally to 
have ſignified not merely the body or hull, but: 
whole ſhip of burden, heavy and bulky, 

Deep in their hl], our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding e pallage find, 

Dry, 

So many arts hath the Divine Wiſdom _ to- 
gether, only for the H and tackle of a thinking 
creature. | feu. 

To HULL. v. a. from the noun. ] To float; t. 


drive to and fro upon the water without tau, or 


rudder. 

They ſaw a fight full of piteous ſtrangeneſs; 2 
ſhip, or rather the carcaſe of the ſlip, or rather 
ſome few bones of the carcaſe, hu//;ng there, pan 
broken, part burned, and part drowned. Side,, 

Will you hoiſt fail, fir? hers lies your way, 


| —No, good ſwabber, I am to hull here a little 


longer. Shale pom. 
He jook d, and ſaw the ark Hull on the floud, 
Mulies. 
People walking down upon the ſhore, ia fone 
what come H toward them. J. Eſtrunge. 
Hu't uy. adj. from hull. } Siliquoſe ; haſky. 
Ainſwrts, 
Hov'Lver. . ſ. Holly. 
Save and hulver and thorn, erat flail for to 
make. Tuſ, 
To Hum. v. a. [Hommel in, Dutch. ] 
1. To make the noite of bees. | 
The humming of bees is an unequal buzzing, Bac, 
An airy nation flew, 
Thick as the humming bees that hunt the golden 
dew 
In Summer's heat. Dryden 
So weary bees in little cells repoſe ; | 
But if night-robbers lift the well-ſtor'd hive, 
An humming through their waxen city grows. Drv, 
2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing ſound: 
I think he'll hear me: yet to bite his lip, 
And hum at good Comminius, much unheart* me. 
Shakeſpare, 
Upon my ho our, fir, I heard a hung, 
And that a ſtrange one too, which did ee mo. 
Shake} Heart. 
The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, 
And hums ; as who ſhould ſay, You'll rue. 
Shake}; t. 
3. To pauſe in ſpeaking, 
val with an audible emiſſion of breath. 
Having pump'd up all his wit, 


And hamm upon it, thus he writ. Hud. bras. 
I till acquieſt, 

And never Hmm d and haw'd ſedition, ; 

Nor ſnuffled treaſon. di bral. 


The man lay humming and hawing a good W hile; 
but, in the end, he gave up bimſelf to the phyſici- 
ans. FA. Eft ang! 
4. To make a dull heavy noiſe. 
The mufical accents of the Indians, to us, ate 
but inarticulate bummings; as are ours to their other - 
wiſe tuned organs. | Glanviite 
Still humming on, their drowſy courſe they Keep, 
like tops, are. laſtr'd aſleep 
Po 15 
To ſing low. 
xs Hum half. a tune. Pepe. 


6. To applaud, Approhyte Wes coramon 


the bulks, fails, and mariners of their ſpy-boats, to. 


expreſs 


and ſupply the inter- 
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|. g2rteury ago. 


At 4 diſtance. 


| have any, this being the higheſt of all human cer- 


HUM 
| Puprafſed in public aſſemblies by a hum, about a 
Hum. . /. [from the verb. | 
1, The noiſe of bees or infects. 5 
. To black Hecate's fummons 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy Hunt, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal. Shak. Macbeth. 
Nor undelightful is the ceaſeleſs bum 
To him who muſes through the woods at noon. 
x Thomſen. 
2. Alow confuſed noiſe, as of buſtling crowds 


From camp to camp, through the foul worab 


of aight, * : 
The lum of either army ſtilly ſounds. Sha. 
Milton, 


' Tower'd cities pleaſe us then, 

And the buſy 6m of men. 
One theatre: there is of vaſt reſort, 
Which whilome of requeſts was call'd the court; 
But now-the great exchange of news 'tis hight, 
And full of hum and buz from noon till night. Dry. 

3. Any low dull noiſe. 5 

Who tat tbe neareſt, by the words o' ercome, 
Slept faſt ; the diſtant nodded to the hum. Þope. 
4. A pauſe with an inarticulate found. 

Theſe ſhrugs, theſe hams and haws, 
Then you have ſaid ſhe's goodly, come between, 
Ere you can ſay ſhe's honeſt. Shak, Winter's Tale. 

Your excuſes want ſome grains to make em 
eurrent: hum and ha wili not do the buſineſs. 

Dryden's Sp.niſh Fryar. 
5. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for Ham. 
And though his countrymen the Huns, 

Did ſtew their meat between their bums, | 

And the horſes backs o'er which they ſtraddle, 


And ev'ry man ear vp his ſaddle, Hudibras. 
6. An exprethon of applauſe. 
You hear a hm in the right place. Shectator. 


Hu a. inte, jαε. A ſound implying doubt and de- 
kheration. | 
Leet not your ears deſpiſe the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. 
Hun! I gueſs at it. Sbake ſpeare s Macbeth. 
See fir Robert -h | 
And never laugh for all my life to come. Pepe. 
HUMAN. adj. [ humanus, Lat. humairy Fr.] 
1. Having the qualities of a man. 
It will never be aſked whether he be a gentle- 
man born, but whether he be a human creature ? 

h Swift. 
2. Belonging to man. 
The king is but a man as Jam: the violet ſmells 

to him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have but hu- 

Han conditions. Shakgfpeare. 

For man to tell how an life began 
Is hard; for who himſelf beginning knew? 
i Milton. 
Thee, ſerpent, ſubtil'ſt beaſt of all the field, 
knew; but not with 4»: voice indu d. Milton. 
Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can 


tainty. Lac ke. 
HUMANE. adj. [ humane, Fr.] Kind; civil; 
benevolent ; good- natured. 
Love of others, if it be not ſpent upon a few, 
doth naturally ſpread itſelf towards many, and 
maketh men become humane and charitable. Bacen. 
Envy, malice, covetouſneſs, and revenge, are 
aboliſhed : a new race of virtues and graces, more 
divine, more moral, more humane, are planted in 
their ſtead. _ | | Spratt. 
Huma'xzLy. adv. from humane. ] Kindly ; 
with good-nature. | 
If they would yield us the ſuperfluity, while it 
were wholeſome, we might gueſs they relieved us 
manely, Shakeſpeare. 
Hu'MANIST. n. ſ. humaniſte, Fr.] A philolo- 
ger; a grammarian: a term uſed in the ſchools of 
Scotland. ; 8 
Hu MAN ITV. 2. 75 Lumanite, Fr. humanitas, Lat.) 
1. The nature of man. | | 
| Look to thyſelf; reach not beyond humanity. 
Laney. 
A rarer ſpirit never did ſteer humanity Shak. 
The middle of humanity thou never kneweſt, but | 


"HUM 


To preſerde the Hebrew intire and untorrupt, 
there hath been uſed the higheſt caution humanity 
could invent. Brun, 
5 Humankind ; the collective body of man- 

ind. | | 

If he can untie thoſe knots, he is able to teach 
all Humanity, and will do well to oblige mankind by 
his informations. Glanville, 

3. Benevolence; tenderneſs, 

All men ought to maintain peace and the com- 
mon offices of humanity and friendſhip in diverfity 
of opinions. Locke. 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of ſoft humanity? 

Like thee reſerve their raiment for the naked, 
Reach out their bread to fe2d the crying orphan, 
Or mix their pitying tears with thoſe that weep ? 

| Rave. 

4. Philology; grammatical ſtudies, In Scutland, 
humanicres liter &« | 

To HUMAN TZ E. L. a. [humainiſ.r, Fr.]. To ſof- 
ten; to make ſuiceptive of tenderneſs or benevo- 
lence. 5 
Here will I paint the characters of woe, 

And here my faithful tears in ſhowers ſhall flow, 
To humane the flints whereoa I tread. © oiton. 

Was it the buſineſs of magick to hmanige our 
natures with compaſſion, forgiveneſs, and all the 
inſtances of the moſt extenſive charity? Addon. 

Hu/MANKIND. z. ſ. hu in and kind. ] The race 
of man ; mankind. 

leſt with a taſte exact, yet uncanfin'd ; 

A knowledge both of books and humankind. Poe. 

Hu'mMaxLY. adv. | fom haman. ] : 

r. After the notions of men; according to the 
power of men. 

Thus thepreſent happy proſpe& of our affairs, 
lumanly ſpeakinz, may ſeem to promiſe. Aster bi. 

2. Kindly; with good-nature, This is now 
written mung ly. | 
Though learn'd, well bred; and though well 

bred, ſincere; a 
Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere. Pope. 

Hu'Mg1RrD. ». . [from hum and bird.] The 
humming bird, 

All ages have conceived the wren the leaſt of 
birds, yet our own plantations have ſhewed us one 
far leſs; that is, the humbird, not much exceeding a 
beetle. Brown. 

HU'/MBLE. adj. ¶ humble, Fr. humilis, Lat. | 

1. Not proud; modeſt; not arrogant. 

And mighty proud to humble weak does Fo 

(e. 

Now we have ſhewn our power, 8 
Let us ſeem humbler after it is done, 

Than when it was a-doing. Shakeſp. Coriolamu:. 

Thy Humble ſervant vows obedience, t 
And faithful ſervice, 'till the point of death. 

l 8 hat ſpeare. 

We ſhould be as humble in our imperfections and 
ſins as Chriſt was in the fulneſs of the ſpirit, great 
wiſdom, and perfect life. Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

You, if an humble huſband, may requeſt, 
Provide and order all things for the beſt. Dryd. 

Ten thouſand trifles light as theſe, 

Nor can my rage nor anger move : 

She ſhould be Hun, who would pleaſe ; 
And ſhe muſt ſufter, who can love. Prior. 
2. Low; not high; not great. 

Th example of the heav'nly lark, 

Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark ! 2 

Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick ſound, 

Thy /uwbic neſt build on the ground. Cowley. 

Denied what ev'ry wretch obtains of fate, 
An humble roof and an obſcure retreat. Yalden. 

Ah! prince, hadſt thou but known the joys 

which dwell 

With humtir fortunes, thou wouldſt curſe thy 


| royalty ! Rowe 
Far humbler titles ſuit my loſt condition. Smith. 
To HE LE, v. a. [from the adjective.] 


make to bow down with humility. 
Take this purſe, thou whom. the heaven's 


_ plagues 
Have b4mil:d to all ſtrokes. Shak, King Lear. 


the extremity of both ends. Shak'jp care. 


1. To make humble; to make ſubmiſſive; to 


HUM 


The executioner 
Falls not the axe upon the hun led neck, 
But firſt begs pardon. Shuk, As you like ite 
Humt!: yourſelves under the mighty hand of God, 


that he may exalt you. 1 Pct. v. 6. 
Hezekiah þ«mblcd himſelf for the pride of his 
heart. 2 Chron, 


Why do I umb le thus myſelf, and ſuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulſe and hate. AH. 

Let the finner put away the evil of his doings, 
and gui le himſelf by a ſpeedy and fincere repent- 
ance ; let him return to God, and then let him be 
alfured that God will return to him. Rogers. 

2. Tocruſh; to break; to ſubdue ; to mortif y 

Yearly 1njoin'd, ſome ſay, to undergo 
This annual hum! {rg certain wimber'd days, 

To daſh their pride and joy, for man ſeduc'd. Mil. 

We are pleaſed, by ſome unplicit kind of re- 
venge, to fee him taken down and hu»:5/:d in his 
reputation, ho had ſo far raiſed himſelf above us. 

| | Aadiſcn. 

The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire, 
The nurſe of heroes, the delight of gods, | 
That him+l:d the proud tyrants of the earth. Addif. 

Men that make a kind of inſult upon ſociety, 
ought to be humble as diſturbers of the public 
tranquillity. Freeholder . 

Fortune not much of humbling me can boaſt ; 
Though double tax'd, how little have J loft ! Popes. 

3. To make to condeſcend. : : 

This would not be to condeſcend to their capa- 
cities, when he lunes himſelf to ſpeak to them, 
but to loſe his defign in ſpeaking. Locke. 

4. To bring down from an height. : 

In proceſs of time the higheſt mountains may he 
humbled into valleys; and again, the lowett valleys 
exalted into mountains. Hakewtill on Providence. 

Hu'MBLEBEE: z. ſ. [hum and bes. What may 
be the true etymology of this word, I am in doubt. 
The hwnb/:bee is known to have no ſting. The 
Scotch call a cow without horns an humbl: cow ; fo 
that the word ſeems to ſignify inermis, wanting the 
natural weapons. Dr. Bettie. ] A buzzing wild 
bee. | 

The honeybags ſteal from the kumblebees, 

And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs. 


Shakeſpeare, 

This puts us in mind once again of the humb/:- 

bees and the tinderboxes. : Atterbury. 
Hu/vBLEBRrE. . . An herb. Ainſw th. 


Hu'MBLEBEE Eater. n. ſ. A fly that eats the 
humblebee. | An worth. 
Hu'MBLENESS, n. ſ. {from hunble.] Humility ; 
abſence of pride. ES 
| With how true humbeneſs 
They look d down to triumph over pride! Sid. 
I am rather with all ſubjected humbleneſs, to thank 
her excellencies, ſince the duty thereunto gave me 
rather heart to iave myſelf, than to receive thanks. 
Sidney. 
It was anſwered by us all, in all poffible "XA 
ln ſs ; but yet with a countenance, that we knew 
that he ſpoke it but merrily. Bacon 
A grain of glory, mixt with bumblen;ſs,, * 
Cures both a fever and lethargickneſs, Herbert. 
 HumBrL ER. n /. [from humble.] One that hum- 
bles or ſubdues himſelf or others. 
Hu'MBLEMOUTHED. adj. | bumble and mouth. ] 
Mud 3 meek. . : Is : 
You are meek and hum*/-m9it5'd ; but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen and pride, 
| 2 Shakeſpeare. 
Hu'MBLEPLANT. z. ſ. A ſpecies of ſenſitive 
plant. | | 2 
The hum l:plant is fo called, becauſe, as ſoon as 
you touch it, it proſtrates itſelf on the ground, 
and in a ſhort time clevyges itſeif again: it is raiſed 
in hotbeds. Mortimer. 
HV “uE IL ES. x .. Entrails of a deer. | 
Hu'41BLEss. #.f/. {from humble.] Humbleneſs ; 
humility. Obſolete. | 
And with meek bmblf;, and afflited mood, 
Pardon for thee, and grace for me intreat. Spnjzr, 
Hun Lv. adv. [from humble. ] 
1. Without pride; with humility; modeſtly ; 
with timorous modeſty. | : 
572 They 


n U 


They were us'd to bend, | 

To fend their ſmiles before them to Achilles, 
To come umbly as they us'd to creep to holy altars. 
| Shak: ſpeare. 
Here the tam'd Euphrates humbly glides, 


And there the Rhine ſubmits her ſwelling tides. | 


: Dryden, 
Write him down a flave, who, Hun proud, 
With preſents begs preferments from the crowd. 


Dr yd:n. 
In midſt of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodnets I'll adore ; 
And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And 5umily hope for more. Addiſon. 


2. Without height; without elevation. 

Hu'MbRUM. «dj. | from ham, drone, or humming 
drone | Dull; droniſn; ſtupid. 

Shall we, quoth ſhe, ſtand ſtill md, um, 

And ſee ſtout Bruin all alone, | 
By numbers baſely overthrown ? Hudibras. 

I was talking with an old hundrum fellow, and, 
before I had heard his ſtory out, was called away 
by buſineſs. Addijon. 

Tz: HUME'CT. I v. a. [hume7o, Lat. Hu- 

To HUME'/CTATE. f meer, Fr.] To wet; 
to moiſten. : 

The Nile and Niger do not only moiſten and 
contemperate the air by their exhalations,. but re- 
freſh and humect᷑ute the earth by their annual inun- 
dations. Brown. 

Her rivers are divided into ſluices, to hum Fate 

the bordering ſoil. Howel's Vocal Fort. 

The medicaments are of a cool Hue ing quality, 
and not too much attringent. MHiſeman's Surgery. 

HumtcTA'TION. . ſ. | hum#ation, Fr. from 
Bumectute.] The act of wetting ; moiſtening. 

Plates of braſs, applied to a blow, will keep it 
down from ſwelling : the cauſe is repercuſſion, 
without humeftation, or entrance of any body. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

That which is concreted by exſiccation, or ex- 
preſſion of humidity, will be refolved by hume/Za- 
tion, as earth and clay. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Hu'MERAL, adj. ¶humeral, Fr. from humerss, 
Lat. ] Belonging to the ſhoulder, 

The largeſt crooked needle ſhould be uſed, with 
a ligature, in taking up the humeral arteries in am- 
putation. Sharp. 
HumicuBa/T10N. 2. ſ. [hui and cuto, Latin. ] 
The act of lying on the ground. 
Faſting and ſackcloth, and aſhes and tears, and 
Kumicubation:, uſed to be companions of repentance. 
Bramhall. 
HU/MID. adj. [ bumidte, Fr. bumidus, Latin.) 
Wet; moiſt; watery. 8 
Iris there, with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl'd hue 
Than her purpled ſcarf can ſhew. Milton. 
The queen, recover'd, rears her humid eyes, 
And firſt her kuſband on the poop eſpies. Dr yd:n. 
If they flip eaſily, and are of a fit fize to be 
agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to 
keep them in agitation, the body is fluid; and if 
it be apt to ſtick to things, it is humid, Newt. Cpt. 
HUND v. u. ſ. ¶Humidite, Fr. from humid. | 
That quality which we call moiſture, or the 
power of wetting other bodies. It differs very 
much from fluidity, depending altogether on tne 
congruity of the component particles of any li- 
guor to the pores or ſurfaces of ſuch particular 
bodies as it is capable of adhering to. Thus quick- 
filyer is not a moiſt liquor, in reſpect to our hands 
er clothes, and many other things it will not ſtick 
to; but it may be called ſo in reference to gold, 
tin, or lead, to whoſe ſurfaces it will preſently 
adhere. And even water itſelf, that wets almoſt 
every thing, and is the great ſtandard of Zunmdty, 
is not capable of wetting every thing; for it 
ſtands and runs eaſily off in globular drops on the 
Jeaves of cabbages, and many other plants; and 
it will not wet the feathers of ducks, ſwans, and 
other water-fowl. Quincy. 
We'll uſe this unwholeſome humidity, this groſs 
watry pumpion. 


in the other the behaviour of hum/ity. 


Rotten humidity : below thy ſiſter's orb 2 
Infect the air! Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
Young animals have more tender fibres, and 
more humidity, than old animals, which have their 
juices more exalted and reliſhing. Arbuth. on Diet. 
HumLi1aT1ON. . ſ. [French.] 
I. Deſcent from greatneſs ; act of humility. 
The former was an humiliation of Deity, the lat- 
ter an Humiliation of manhood ; for which cauſe 
there followed upon the latter an exaltation of 
that which was humbled ; for with power he 
created the world, but reſtored it by obedience. 
Hooker. 
| Thy humiliation ſhall exalt SO 
With thee thy manhood alſo to this throne. Milton. 
2. Mortification ; external expreſſion of ſin 
| and unworthineſs. | 
John fared poorly, according unto the apparel 
he wore, that 1s, of camel's hair ; and the doc- 
trine he preached was humiliation and repentance. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
With tears | | 
Watering the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of forrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Milton. 
3. Abatement of pride. 
It may ſerve for a great leſſon of humiliation to 
mankind, to behold the habits and paſſions of men 
trampling over intereſt, friendſhip, honour, and 
their own perſonal ſafety, as well as that of their 
country. Swift. 
HU n“LITv. 2. . [hunilite, French. ] | 
1. Freedom from pride; modeſty ; not arro- 
gance. | 
When we make profeſſion of our faith, we 
ſtand ; when we acknowledge our fins, or ſeek 
unto God for favour, we fall down ; becauſe the 
geſture of conſtancy becometh us beſt in the one, 
Heooker. 
I do not know that Engliſhman alive, | 
With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to-night ; 
I thank my god for my humility. Shake/. Rich. III. 
What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, 
the humility of a Chriſtian teacheth to forgive. 


King Charles. 
The humility of the ſtyle gained them many 
friends. Clarendon. 


There are ſome that uſe 
Humility to ſerve their pride, and ſeem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder | 
At their wiſh'd journey's end. Denhan:'s Sophy. 
It is an eaſy matter to extol humility in the midſt 
of honour, or to begin a faſt after dinner. South 
As high turrets, for their airy ſteep, 
Require foundations in proportion deep; 
Aud lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot, 
As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 
So low did her ſecure foundation lye, 
She was not humble, but humility. Dry den. 
2. Act of ſubmiſſion. | 
With theſe umilities they ſatisfied the youn 
king, and by their bowing and bending avoided 
the preſent ſtorm. | Davies 
Hu'mMER. n. ſ. [from hum.] That which hums; 
an applauder. | Air ſevorth, 
Hu'MoRaTL.. adj, [from Humor.] Proceeding 
from the humours. 
Tins ſort of fever is comprehended under con- 
tinual humoral fevers. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Hu'morisT. n. .. [humorifio, Italian; humoriſte, 
French. ] 1 
1. One who conducts himſelf by his own fancy; 
one Who gratifies his own humour. 
The notion of a ] is one that is greatly 
pleaſed, or greatly diſpleaſed, with little things; 
his actions ſeldom directed by the reaſon and na- 
ture of things. Watts. 
This ni, t Keeps to himſelſ much more than 
he wants, and gives his ſuperfluities to purchaſe 
heaven. Addiſon. 
2. One who has odd conceits. 
The wit ſinks imperceptibly into an humoriſt. 

| | Spectator. 
3- One who has violent and peculiar paſſions, 


O bleſſing- breeding ſun, draw from the carth 
„ | | 


Shak. ſpear e. | 


HUM 


1 humours and bunoriſts muſt be diſcovered wy 


purged, or cut off: mercy, in ſuch a cafe. . 
king, is true cruelty. | Baton 9 Pr. 
Hu'moRovs. adj. | from humour.) "IM 
1. Full of groteſque or odd images, 
Some of the commentators tell us, that Miarfy 
was a lawyer who had loſt his cauſe; other; 15 
this paſſage alludes to the ſtory of the ſatire Wir. 
ſyas, who contended with Apollo, which 1 chin 
is more baurmor OUS. Aaldiſan ou l 
2. Capricious; irregular ; without auy rule 0 
the preſent whim. ; 
I am Known to-be a He,] patrician ; fad tg 
12 ſomething imperfe&, in favouring the firt 
complaint; haſty and tinder-like, upon too trici 
motion. | Shakeſpeare's C101 
Thou fortune's champion, that do'ſt never fight 
But when her humorous ladythip is by, | 
To teach thee ſafety. Shakeſp:.a%s King Jul, 
He's humorous as Winter, and as ſudden 
As flaw's congeal'd in the ſpring of day. hat. 
O, you awake then: come away, g 
Times be ſhort, are made for play; 
The þ:1rous moon too will not ſtay: ; 
What doth make you thus delay? P Jl, 
Vaſt is bis courage, boundleſs is his mind, 
Rough as a ſtorm, and hmor2us as the wind. Dd, 
He that would learn to paſs a juſt ſentence on 
perſons and things, muſt take heed of a fancifyl 
temper of mind, and an 4umorous conduct in his 
atfairs. Matis“ Lagil. 
3. Pleaſant; jocular. . 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleaſing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot ; 
And penſive, wav'ring, melancholy, 


Pri, 

Hu/morovsLv. adj. [from humorous.) 

1. Merrily ; jocoſely. | Gs 
A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very un 
conci ſum argentum in titulos facieſque minutas. Add fm, 
It has been humorcufly ſaid, that ſome have fiſhed 
the very jakes for papers left there by men of wit, 
S$ett, 
2. Capriciouſly ; whimfically. f 
We reſolve by halves, and unadviſedly; we re. 
ſolve raſhly, ſillily, or humorcu/ly, upon no reaſon 
that will hold. | Calany, 
 Hu/MeRoVUSNESS. . ſ. | from humorocs,] 

1. Fickleneſs; capricious levity. 

2. Jocularity; oddneſs of conceit. 
Hu'Mors oME. adj. | from humour. ] 

I. Peeviſh ; petulant. | 
2. Odd; humorous. In this ſenſe it is leſs uſed, 
Our ſcience cannot be much improved by maſ- 


querades, where the wit of both ſexes is altoge- 
ther taken up in continuing ſingular and dun. 
ſome diſguiſes. | 


S$itt, 
Hu MoRSoOMELY. adv, | from humor ſome. | Pee · 


viſhly; petulantly. 


HU/MOUR. ». /. [ humeur, Fr. humor, Lat. | 
1. Moiſture. 
The aqueous Humcur of the eye will not freeze, 


which is very admirable, ſeeing it hath the per- 
ſpicuity and fluidity of common water, 


Kay. 
2. The different kind of moiſture in man's body, 


reckoned by the old phyſicians to be phlegm 
blood, choler, and melancholy, which, as the) 
predominated, were ſuppoſed to determine tis 
temper of mind, 


Believe not theſe ſuggeſtions, which proceed 


From anguith of the mind and humouys black, 
That mingle with thy fancy. 


Miter 
3- General turn or temper of mind. | 
As there is no humour, to which impudent po- 


verty cannot make itſelf ſerviceable; ſo were 
there enow of thoſe of deſperate ambition, wiv 
would build their houſes upon others ruin. Sc 


There came a young lord, led with the bumour 


of youth, which ever thinks that good whoſe good- 
neſs he ſees not. 


Sichey. 
: ; e 
King James, as he was a prince of great juz 


ment, ſo he was a prince of a marvellous pleaſant 
humour : as he was going through Luſen by Greeſ- 
wich, he aſked what town it was? they ſaid Luſen. 


By a wiſe and timeous inquiſition the peccant 


* 


He aſked, a good while after, what town 1 = 


Thou dread'ſt and hop'ſt thou know'lt not what, 
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king has humcuree the genius of the place, and on- 


HUM 
we are now in > They ſaid ſtill it was Luſen: 
then, ſaid the King, I will be king of Luſen. 
Bacon's Apopthegms. 

Examine how your humour is irclin'd, 
And which the ruling paſſion or your mind. Reſc. 
They, who were acquainted with him, Know 
his humour to be ſuch, that he would never con- 
ſtrain himſelf, N Dryden. 
In caſes where it is neceſſary to make examples, 
it is the lummu of the multitude to forget the crime, 
and to remember the puniſnment. Addi ſon. 
Good humour only teaches charms to laſt, | 
Still makes new conqueſts, and maintains the you 
e. 
4. Preſent diſpoſition. . 
It is the curſe of kings to to be attended 
By ſlaves, that take their humour s for a warrant 
To break into the blood houſe of life. Shak:/perre. 
Another thought her nobler humour fed. Fairfax. 
Their humours are not to be won, 
But when they are impos'd upon. Hudibras. 
Tempt not his heavy hand ; . 
But one ſubmiſſive word which you let fall, | 
Will make him in good humour with us all. Dryden. 
5. Groteſque imagery ; jocularity ; merriment. 
In converſation humour is more than wit, eaſi- 
neſs more than knowledge. Temple. 
6. Tendency to diſeaſe ; morbid diſpoſition. 
He denied himſelf nothing that he had a mind 
to eat or drink, which gave him a body full of 
humors, and made his fits of the gout frequent and | 


violent. ; Temple. 
The child had a hm which was cured. by the 
waters of Glaſtonbury. Fielding. 


7. Petulance; peeviſhneſs. ; 
Is my friend all perfection, all virtue and diſ- 
cretion? Has he not humour to be endured, as 
well as Kkindneſſes to be enjoyed? South. 
8. Atrick ; a practice. | h | 
I like not the /umour of lying: he hath wronged 
me in ſome 4humnmrs: I ſhould have borne the hu- 
mour'd letter to her. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Caprice; whim ; predominant inclination. 
In private, men are more bold in their own u. 
»6#urs5; and in confort, men are more obnoxious 
to others hymours; therefore it is good to take 
both. | Bacon. 
To Hu/movR, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To gratify ; to ſooth by compliance. 
If 1 had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would 2 
wo his men; if to his men, I would curry with 
maſter Shallow. : S hakeſpeare. 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, 
He ſhould not hamour me. Shakeſpeare. 
Obedience and ſubjection were never enjoin'd 
by God to Humous the paſſions, luſts and vanities of 
thoſe who are commanded to obey our governours. 


Swift. 
You humour me, when IT am fick ; 
Why not when Um ſplenetick ? Pope. 
Children are fond of ſomething which ſtrikes 
their fancy moſt, and ſullen and regardleſs of 
every thing elſe, if they are not humeured in that 
fancy. | Watts's Logick. 
2. To fit; to comply with. 1 
To after age thou ſhalt be writ the man, 
That with ſmooth air could'ſt humour beſt our 


„tongue. Milton. 
Tis my part to invent, and the muſicians to Ju- 
»5r that invention. Dryd. Pref. to Albion. 


Fontainbleau is ſituated among rocks and woods, 
that give a fine variety of ſavage proſpects: the 


tv made uſe of ſo much art as is necetfary to regu- 
late nature. | Addiſon. 
Humy. », .. [corrupted perhaps from Gump. 
See Bu r.] The protuberance formed by a crook- 
ed back. | 
Theſe defects were mended by matches: the 
eyes were opened in the next generation, and the 
hump fell. Tatler, 
Hu'menack., n. ſ. [bump and back.] Crooked 
back; high ane FR (hump | ) 
The chief of the family was born with a bump- 
back and very highnoſe. Tat/er. 


the ſoldiers. 


"HON 
| To HUNCH. v. a. [huſch, German.] 
1. To ſtrike or punch with the fiſts. 


down. © 


crook the back. | 

Thy crooked mind within huncb'd out thy back, 
And wander'd in thy limbs. RES 

HuxcHBa'ckED. adj. | hunch and back,]. Hav- 
ing a crooked back. 

His perſon deformed to the higheſt degree, flat- 
noſed, and hunchbacked, L'Ejtr ang -. 

; But I more fear Creon ! 

To take that /2chbact'd monſter in my arms, 
Th' excreſcence of a man. Dryd. and Lee's Oedip. 

The fecond daughter was peevith, hazgard, 
pale, with ſaucer-eyes, a ſharp noſe, and hunch- 
backed. Arbuth. Hiſt. of John Bull. 
 Hre'xprEn. adj, [Punt, pundned, Saxon; 
honderd, Dutch. ] 

The number conſiſting of ten multiplied by ten. 

A hundred altars in her temple ſmoke, 
A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow'r invoke. 

> Dryden's Aneid. 

Many thouſands had ſeen the tranſactions of our 
Saviour, and many hundred thouſands received an 
account of them from the mouths of thoſe who 
were eye-witneſſes. Addiſon. 
Hu'xDRED. ». /. 
1. A company, body, or collection conſiſting 
of an hundred. | 
Very few will take this propoſition, that God 
is pleaſed with the doing of what he himſelf com- 
mands, for an innate moral principle: whvoſoever 
does ſo, will have reaſon to think Hundreds of pro- 
poſitions innate. Locke. 
Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided in- 
to centuries or Hundreds, and diſtributed amongſt 
Arbuthnot, 
2. A canton or diviſion of a county, perhaps 
once containing an hundred manors. ¶ Hundi edum, 
low Latin; hundredc, old French. | 
Impoſts upon merchants do ſeldom good to the 
king's revenue; for that that he wins in the bun- 
dred, he loſeth in the ſhire. Bacon. 
For juſtice they had a bench under a tree, where 
Ket ſat, and with him two of every hundred 
whence their companies had been raiſed : here 
complaints were exhibited. Hayward. 
He /NDREDTAH. adj. [ PuntneontTeozopa, SAX. | 
The ordinal of an hundred; the tenth ten times 


told. 


We ſhall not need to uſe the hundredth part of 
that time, which themſelves beſtow in making in- 
vectives. 
If this medium is rarer within the ſun's body 
than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the 
hundredth part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the orb of Saturn, I ſce no reaſon 
why the increaſe of denſity ſhould ftop. Newton. 
HUN. The preterits and part. pafſ. of hang. 

A wife ſo hung with virtues, ſuch a freight, 
What mortal ſhoulders can ſupport! Dryd. Juv. 
A room that is richly adorned, and hung round 
with a great variety of pictures, ſtrikes the eye 
at once. | Waits. 
HUN GER. ». /. Punzen, Saxon: bonger, 
Dutch.) 

I. Deſire of food; the pain felt from faſting. 
An uneaſy ſenſation at the ſtomach for food. 
When the ſtomach is empty, and the fibres in 


their natural tenſion, they draw up ſo cloſe as to 


rub againſt each other, ſo as to make that ſenſa- 
tion: but when they re diſtended with food, it 15 
again removed; unleſs when a perfon f:ſteth ſo 


long as for want of ſpirits, or nervous fluid, to 
have thoſe fibres grow too flaccid to corrugate, 


and then we ſay a perſon has faſted away his ſto- 
Quincy. 
Thou ſhalt ſerve thine enemies in Junger and in 
thirſt, Deut. Xxxviii. 48. 
The ſub- acid part of the animal ſpirits, being 
caſt off by tlie lower nerves upon the coats of the 
ſtomach, vellicates the fibres, and thereby pro- 


Huurza KED. adj. Having a crooked back. 


þ duces the ſenſe we call hunger. 


Grew. 


Jack's friends began to hunch and puſh one ano- | 
ther: why don't you go and cut the poor fellow 
- Artuthnx. 
2. ¶ Hecker, a crooked back, German.] To 


Dryden. 


Hogk: Fo : 


HUN 


Something viſcous, fat and oily, remaining in 
the ſtomach, deſtroys the ſenſation of hunger. 
Ar but bnot on Aliments, 
2. Any violent defire. 
The immaterial felicities we expect, do natu- 
rally ſuggeſt the neceſſity of preparing our appe- 
tites aud hunger for them, without which heaven 


can be no heaven to us. Decay of Viet. 
For Hu er of my gold I dye. Dryden. 


To HUN GER. v. u. | from the noun. ] 
1. To feel the pain of hunger. 
My more having, would be as a ſauce 

To make me hunger more. Shak. Macbeth. 
Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar, 

As if they hunger'd for the food they bore. Cow! Yo 
2. Todefire with great eagerneis; to long. 
Doſt thou ſo hunger for my empty chair, 

That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with my honours, 

Before thy hour be ripe ? O, fooliſh youth, 

Thou 3 the greatneſs that will overwhelm 

thee |! 

Stay but a little. 

I content me, 
And from the ſting of famine fear no harm, 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 

Me #hung*ring more to do my Father's-will. Milion. 
Hu'NGERBIT. adj. | hunger and bit. þ 
Hu'xGEKBIT TEX. Pained or weakened 

with hunger. ; 

His ſtrength ſhall be hngertitten. Job, Xviii. 12. 

Thyſelf 

Bred up in poverty and ſtraits at home; 

Loft in a deſert here, and hungerbit. Milton, 

Hu'xGERLY. adj. [from hunger. ] Hungry; 

in want of nouriſhment, 

His beard 

Grew thin and hungerly, and ſeem'd to aſk 

His ſops as he was drinking. Shakeſpearte 

Hu/xGERLyY. adv. With keen appetite. 

You have ſav'd my longing, and 1 feed 

Moſt hu» gerly on your ſight. Shakeſpeare 

They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; 

They eat us bungerly, and, when they're full, 

They belch us. | Shakeſpeare. 

Hu'xGEks TARVED. | hunger and ftarved. ] 

Starved with hunger; pinched by want of food. 

All my followers to th' eager foe - _ 

Turn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind, 

Or lambs purſu'd by hunger/iarved wolves. Shak. 

Go, go, chear up thy bungerſtarved men. Shake 

As to ſome holy houſe th' afflicted came, 

Th' hz»ger/tarv'd, the naked, and the lame, 

Want and diſeaſes, fled before her name. Dryden. 

Hu'xc&tD. adj. [from hunger. ] Pinched by 

want of food. 

Odours do in a ſmall degree nouriſh, and we ſee 

men an h»gred love to ſmell hot bread. Bacon. 

Hvu'xGxILY. adj. | from hungry. } With keen 

appetite. 

Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe, 

Who pity'd fuff ring mortals long ago; 

When on harſh acorns hungrly they fed, 

And gave 'em nicer palates, better bread. Dryd. 

Hu'xGRry. adj. | from Junger. 

1. Feeling pain from want of food. 

That face of his the hungry cannibals | 

Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd 

with blood, Shakeſpeare. 

By eating before he was hungry, and drinking. 

before he was dry, he was ſure never to eat or 

drink much at a time. | Temple. 

They that talk thus may ſay that a man is al- 

ways hungry, but that he does not always feel it; 

whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſenſation. Locke. 
2. Not fat; not fruitful ; not prohfick ; more 
diſpoſed to draw from other ſubſtances than to im- 
part to them. N 
Caſſius has a lean and hungry look. Shale ſprare. 
The more fat water will bear ſoap beſt; for the 
hungry water doth kill its unctuous nature. Bacon. 
In ruſhy grounds ſprings are found at the firſt 
and ſecond ſpit, and ſometimes lower in a hungry 
gravel. Mortimer. 

To the great day of retribution our Saviour re- 
fers us, for reaping the fruits that we herę ſow in 
the moſt hungry and barren ſoil, Smulridge's Ser., 


Shak. Hen. IV. 


HUN RES 


JI UN 


Hyxks. n. ſ. [kunſtur, ſordid, INandick.} A 
covetous ſordid wretch ; à miſer ; a curmudgeon. 
The old hunks wan well ſerved, to be tricked 
out of a whole hog for the ſecuring. of his pud- 
dings. LI arge. 
She has a huſband, -a jealous, covetous, old 
&:inks. | Dryden. 
Irus has given all the intimations of being a 
cloſe hunts, worth money. Addiſ on. 
To HUNT. v. a. | Puntian, Saxon, from Pund, 

a dog.) 

1. To chaſe wild animals. | 

The man that once did ſell the lion's ſkin, 
While the beaſt liv'd, was kill'd in Hunting him. 

| Shak: ſpeare.. 

Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion, or fill the 
appetite of the young lions? Fob, xxxviii. 39. 

Ve ſhould ſingle every criminal out of the herd, 
and hunt him down, however formidable and 

@ergrown ; and, on the contrary, ſhelter and 

defend virtue. Addi ſan. 

2. To purſue ; to follow cloſe. 

Evil ſhall uz: the violent man to overthrow 
him. Fſalim, cxl. 

The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſorts of pulſes in 
an hour, and is hwited unto fuch continual palpi- 
tations, through anxiety, that fain would it brealz. 
Harvey on Conſumpiions. 
3. To fearch for. ; 

Not certainly affirming any thing, but by con- | 
ferring of times and monuments, I do % out a 
probability. Spenſer. 

11 that is found in books is not rightly deduced 
om principles: ſuch an examen every reader's 
mind is not forward to make, eſpecially in thoſe 
who have given themſelves up to a party, and only 
hun for what may favour and ſupport the tenets of 
it. . | Locke; 

4. To direct or manage hounds in the chace. 
He hurts a pack of dogs better than any, and is 
famous for finding hares. Addiſon. 

To HuxT. 2. u. | 

1. To follow the chace. 

When he returns from hunting, 

I will not ſpeak with him. Shakeſp. Ring Lear. 
Eſau went to the field to hun: for veniſon. Gen. 
One followed ſtudy and knowledge, and another 

Hau king and hunting. Locke. 

On the old pagan tombs, maſks, hunting matches, 
and Bacchanals are very common. Addi}. on 1taly. 

2. To purſue or ſearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the hunting after ar- 
guments to make good one ſide of a queition, and 
wholly to neglect and reſuſe thoſe which favour 
the other fide. Locke. 
Hor. ». /. [from the verb.] 

I. A pack of hounds. E | 

The common hunt, though frem their rage re- 

ſtrain'd 

By ſov'reign pow'r, her company diſdain d. 

Grinn'd as they paſs'd. Dryd. Hind and Panther, 
2. A chace. | 
The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 

The fields are fragrant, and the Woods are green. 

Shake/peare. 

3- Purſuit. | N 

I've heard myſelf proclaim'd; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree, F 

Eicap'd the bur. | Shakejpearc's Ring Lear. 
Hu TER. u. ſ. ſ from hunt. | 
7. One who chaſes animals for paſtime or food. 
Tf thoſe Engliſh lords had been good hinters, 

and reduced the mountains, boggs, and woods 

within the limits of forcſts, chaces and parks, the 
foreft law would have driven them into the plains. 
Davies on Ireland. 

Down from a hill the beaſt that reigns in woods, 
Fir ſt hunter then, purſu'd a gentle brace, 
Goodlieſt of all the foreſt, hart and hind. Milton. 

Another's crimes th' unhappy unter bore, 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore. Dry. 

T his was the arms or device of our old Roman 
unters; a paſſage of Manilius lets us know the pa- 
gn Hunters had Meleager for their patron. Add:jor. 

Bold Nimrod firſt the ſavage chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his game was man. 


HU R | 
2. A dog that ſcents game or beaſts of prey. 
Of dogs, the valu'd file 


Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the ſlow, the ſubtle, | 
The houtekeeper, the hunter. Shakeſpeare's Mucb. 


bugle; a horn uſed to cheer the hounds. | 
Whilſt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 

Fond of his huntin horn and pole. Prior. 
Hu'xTRE55. 1. . [from Hunter.] A woman that 

follows the chace. | „„ 
And thou thrice crowned queen of night ſurvey 


| With thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, 


Thy Guntreſs? name, that my full life doth ſway. 
= re Shakcſpeare. 
Shall I call | 
Antiquity from the old ſchools of Greece, 
To teſtify the arms of chaſtity ? | 
Hence had the hurtreſs Dian her dread bow, 


Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, | 
Th' immortal þ:»t--/;5, and her virgin train; 
Nor envy Windſor. „ Popt- 

Homer repreſents Diana with her quiver at her 
ſhoulder ; but at the ſame time he deſcribes her as 
all huntreſs. 5 

Hu'xTS May. 2. ſ. [hunt and man.] 

1. One who delights in the chace. 

Like as a hwnt{man, after weary chace, 
Seeing the game eſcape from him away, 

Sits down to reſt him. Spenſer's Sonnets, 

Such game, whilſt yet the world was new, 
The mighty Nimrod did purſne : 

What Juntſinan of our feeble race, 
Or dogs, dare ſuch a monſter chace ? Weller. 

2. the fervent whoſe office it is to manage the 
chace. c 

Apply this moral rather to the hurtſman, that 
managed the chace, than to the maſter. L'#/irans-. 

Hu'xTSMANSHIP. #. f, [from huxiſman.] The 
qualifications of a hunter. 

At court your fellows every day | 
Give the art of rhyming, bunt/marſhip, or play. 
| tf Donne. 

Hu'RDLE. ». ſ. [ pyndel, Saxon.] | 

1. A texture of ſticks woven together; a crate. 

The fled, the tumbril, hurdles and the flail, 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd. Dryden's Georgicks. 

2. Grate on which criminals were dragged to 
execution. | 

Settle your fine joints *gainſt Thurſday next, 


The blackimith was hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at Tyburn ; taking pleaſure upon the hurdle, 
to think thet he ſhould be famous in after-times. 

Bacen. 

Hugps. u. ſ. The refuſe of hemp or flax. Ain. 
Tov HURL. v. a. | from huorlt, to throw down, 
Iflandick ; or, according to Skinner, from whir!,] 

1. To throw with violence; to drive impetu- 
ouſly. | | 
Tf heav'n have any grievous plagues in ſtore, 

O, let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 

And then 51] down their indignation 

On thee ' Shakeſp:are's Richard III. 
He holds vengeance in his hand, 

To hu upon their heads that break his law. Shak. 
I with my nails digged ſtones out of the ground, 


If he thruſt him out of hatred, or F- at him 
by laying of Wait. Numb, XXXv. 23. 
They uſe both the right hand and the left in 
hurling ſtones. Chron. Xit. 2. 
Hurl ink and wit, 

Ben Forſon. 


As madmen ſtones. 
His darling ſons, 
"Hurld headlong to partake with us, ſhall curſe 


Their frail original and faded bliſs. Milton. 
She ſtrikes the lute, but if it ſound, 
Threatens to hit on the ground. aller. 


Corrupted light of knowledge Hu 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world. 

| 3 Denham. 
| Young Phaeton, | „ 
From Eaſt to North irregularly Hurd, 
Firſt ſet himſelf on fire, and then the world. 


Pope. 


Hu'xTriNGHORN, n. |. [ hunting and borne] A 


Fair ſilyer-ſhafted queen, for ever chaſte, Milton. 


Broome. 
| thought would withſtand his defire, was choſen 


Or JI will drag thee on a #urdle thither. Shakeſpeare. | 


To hurl at the beholders of my ſhame. Shat-/p:are. | 


H UR 


Confure him far to drive the Grecian traig, 
And hd them headlong to their fleet and main, 
| Pape 
2. To utter with vehemence. [ Hur ler, Freak 
to make an howlifig or hideous noiſe.] I his ſenk 
is not in uſe. 
The glad merchant that does view 
His ſhip far come from wat'ry wilderneſs, 


He hur!/s out vows. Sper's, 
Highly they rag'd againſt the Higheſt,  * 
Hurling defiance to the vault of heav'n. Alon, 


3. To play at a kind of game. 

Hurling taketh irs denomination from throwing 
of the bail, and is of two ſorts; to goals, and to 
the country: for Hi g to goals there are fifteen 
or thirty players, more or leſs, choſen out on each 
ſide, Who ſtrip themſelves, and then join hands in 
ranks one againſt another: out of theſe ranke 
they match themſelves by pairs, one embracing 
another, and ſo paſs away; every of which cou. 
ple are to watch one another during the play. 

 Corew's Survey of Coral, 

HuRL. . /. {from the verb.] Tumult; riot; 
commotion. | 

He in the ſame h murdering ſuch as he 


king . ; : Anillts 
Hu'sLBAT. 7. f. [hurl and bat.] Whirlbat. 4, 
'Hu'aLER. 2. . | from hurl. ] One that plays at 
hurling. | | 
The hurlers muſt hutl man to man, and not two 
ſet upon one man at once. Carew's Survey 3f Corn 
Hu'kLwixD. n. ſ. hui and wind, | A whirlk- 
wind; a violent gift. A word not in uſe. 
Like ſcatter'd down by howling Eurus blown, 
By rapid hur {winds from his manfion thrown. Sand. 
Hu'zLy. I . g. [from the French; 
Hu'xLyYBURLY. J hu lubrelu, inconfiderately.] 
Tumult; commotion; buſtle. a 
Wind takes the ruffian billows by the top, 
That with the +urly death itſelf awakes. Sau. 
| Poor diicontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyturly innovation. Shakefpeare. 
Methinks, I ſee this burly all on foot, Si. 
All places were filled with tumult and 5:/y/wy, 
every man meaſured the danger by his own fear; 


and ſuch a pityful cry was in every place, and in 
cities preſently to be beſieged. 


Knol los“, Hiſtory 
Ho RRICANE. I. . | huracan, Spaniſh; oa- 
Hv“ xRICAN O. gan, French. | A violent ſtorm, 

ſuch as is often experienced in the weſtern hemiſ- 

phere. # | 
Blow winds, and crack your cheeks ; 

Your cataracts and hurricanoes ſpout. SH. K. I. 
A ftorm or Jurricano, though but the force of 

air, makes a ſtrange havock where it comes. 

. PBurnet's Theory, 

A poet who had a great genius for tragedy, 
made every man and woman too in his plus ſtark 
raging mad: all was tempeſtuous and bluſtering; 
heaven and earth were coming together at every 
word; a mere hurricane from the beginning to the 
end. | ; Dr yaen, 

The miniſters of Nate, who gave us law, 


In corners with ſelected friends withdraw; 


There, in deaf murmurs, ſolemnly are wife, 
Whiſp'ring like winds, ere hurricanes ariſe. Dey. 
So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 

Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 


Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 


Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whcle plains 1 70 
2 Nn. 
Hu/zxr1ER. 2. ſ. [from ry. ] One that hurries; 
a ditturber. | 
Mars, that horrid hurriey of men. Chapman. 
To Hu/rry. v. n. [Penzian, to plunder, Sax. 
hburs was likewiſe a word uſed by the old Germs 
in urging their horſes to ſpeed z but ſeems the im- 
; erative of the verb.] To haſten ; to put into pre- 
cipitation or confuſion ; to drive confuſedly. _ | 
Your nobles will not hear you; but are gone 
To offer ſervice to your enemy 
And wild amazement hurriet up and down 1 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 0 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
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. For whom all this haſte | 

Of midnight march, and hurry'd meeting here? 
| Milton. 
Impetuous luſt hurries him on to ſatisfy it. South, 

a That burry'd o'er 5 
Such ſwarms of Engliſtr to the nei akin, _ 
YyAacen, 
A man has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, 2 
plith his ſoul in virtue, and come up. to the perfec- 
tion of his nature, before he is hurricd off the ſtage. 
Addiſon. 
Stay theſe ſudden guſts of paſſion, 
That hurry you away. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
If a council be called, or a battle fought, you 
are not coldly informed, the reader is bu: 17d out of 
himſelf by the poet's imagination. Pope's Pref. 
To Hu'zry. v. 2. To move on with precipita- 
tion. 5 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

Tou would not hurry to your journeys end. D. 


Hu'sy. ». /. [from the verb.] Tumult; pre- 


cipitation ; commotion. 
Among all the horrible hurrics in England, Ire- 
land was then almoſt quiet. Hayward. 
It might have pleaſed him in the preſent heat 


and kurry of his rage; but muſt have diſpleaſed | 


him infinitely in the ſedate reflection. South, 

After the violence of the hurry and commotion 
was over, the water came to a ſtate ſomewhat 
more calm. Wordward. 
Ambition raiſes a tumult in the ſoul, it inflames 


the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of thought. 


| Addi n. 
A !ong train of coaches and fix ran through the 
heart, one aſter another, in a very great hurry. Ad. 


Ido not include the life of thoſe who are in a 


perpetual harry of affairs, but of thoſe who are not 
alt aus engaged. ' Addiſon. 
_ The pavement ſounds with trampling feet, 


And the mixt hu/ry barricades the ſtreet. Gay. 
KusrT. #. J [Pyppe, Sax. |] A grove or thicket 
of trees. Ainſworth. 


To HURT. v. a. preter. J burt ; part. paſſ. 1]. 


have hurt. Pynt, wounded, Saxon; heurter, to 
ſtrike, French.] | 
1. To miſchief ; to harm. | 
He that overcometh ſhall not be h of the ſe- 
cond death. Revelation. 
Virtue may be aſſail'd, but never hurt; 
Surpriz d by unjuſt force, but not enthrall'd. Milt. 
The Adonis of the ſea is ſo called, becauſe it is a 
loving and innocent fiſh, that hurts notlung that 
has life. | Mallon. 
2. Towound; to pain by ſome bodily harm. 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone: I ſtrike it, and it 
burts my hand. Shukeſpear es Othello. 
It breeds contempt 


For herds to liſten, or preſume to pry, 


When the J lion groans within his den. Dryden. 

3. To damage; to impair. 

See thou hurt not the oil and wine. 

Hur r. #. /. \from the verb.] 

1. Harm; miſchief, GA 
The hurt thereby is greater than the good. 4pen/. 

I nave flain a man to my hurt. Genefrs. 

I found it ſtand there uncorrected, as if there 
had been no hurt dons. Baker en Learning. 

2. Wound or bruiſe. | 

1 Where is he wounded ? 

—There will be large cicatrices to fhew the 
people: he received ſeven hurts i' th? body. Shake. 

Carter adyentured bravely, and reoeived two 
great hurts in his body. Hayward. 

The pains of ſickneſs and hurts, hunger, thirſt 
and cold, all wen feel. Locke. 

In arms and ſcience tis the ſame, 
Our rival's hts create our fame: 

3- Injury; wrong. 

Why ſhould damage grow to the but of the 
ings | Ezra. 
oY KER. x. /, [from hrt.] One that does 
Hv TUI. adj | hurt and full.] Miſchie vous; 


Revelations. 


Prior, 


pernicious. 


Secret neglect of our duty is but only our own 
it: cue man's' contempt of the coramon prayer 


HUS 
of the church of God may be moſt ha+2/«! nnto 


many. | Hoster. 

The hurtful hazle in the vineyard ſhun, | 
Nor plant it to receive the ſetting ſun. Dryd. Ges. 
Hu'xTFULLyY. adv, [ſrom hf. Miſchiev- 


ouſly ; perniciouſly. 


Hu'sTFULNESS. n. ſ. from hurtful.] Mifchiev- | 


ouſneſs; perniciouſneſs. 

To Hu'aTLz, v. n. [heurter, French; wrtare, 
Italian. ] To claſh ; to ſkirmiſh ; to run againſt any 
thing ; tojoſtle ; to meet in ſhock and encounter. 

| Hanmer, 
The noiſe of battle Bd in the air. Shak-ſpeare. 
| - Kindneſs 
Made him give battle to the lioneſs, 
Who quickly fell before him; in which hurtling, 
From miſerable ſlumber I awak'd. Shakeſpeare. 

To Hu'RT1.E. v.a. To moye with violence or 
impetuoſity. This is probably the original of bur. 
ObC(olete. 5 
Hts harraleſs club he *gan to hurtle high, 

And threaten battle to the fairy knight. Fairy Q. 

Hu's TLEBERRY. 2. f. | hiort bar, Daniſh. ] Bil- 
berry ; bacca vitis idzw. | 

Hu'xTLr.ess. adj. [from hurt.] ] 


harm. 
Unto her home he oft would go, 

Where bold and huis many a play he tries, 
Her parents liKing well it ſhoutd be ſo ; 

For ſimple goodneſs ſhined in his eyes. Sidney. 
She joy d to make proof of her cruelty 

On gentle dame, ſo burtleſi and ſo true. Fairy Qucen. 

Shorter ev'ry gaſp he takes, 
And vain efforts and He blows he makes. 
Dryden, 
2. Receiving no hurt. 


Hu'& TLESSLY. adv. [from hurtlsſs.] Without 


harm. | 

Your neighbours have found you ſo hurl:/ly 
ſtrong, that they thonzht it better to reſt in your 
ſriendſhip thai. make new trial of your eamity. 

| Sidney. 
HuRTLESSUS8S. n. ſ. [from hurtlefs. ] Free- 
dom from any peruicious quality. 

HU'SBAN). z. /. [hoſsband, maſter, Danith, 
from houſ: and bradu, R unick, a maſter. ] 

1. The correlative to wife; a man married to a 
woman. 

Thy h/ban_ is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy ſovereign. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 
Why, woman, your ſand is in his old lunes 
again: he ſo takes on yonder with my bu/band, and 
ſo rails againſt all married mankind. Shakeſpeare, 

This careful -:/band had been long away, 
Whom his chaſte wife and little children mourn. 
| Dryden. 

The contract and ceremony of marriage is the 
occaſion of the denomination of relation of huſ= 
band. | Locke. 

2. The male of animals. 

Ev'n though aſnowy ram thou ſhalt behold, 
Prefer him not in haſte, for husband to thy fold. 

| Dryden. 

3. An œconomiſt; a man that knows and prac- 
tiſes the methods of frugality and profit. Its ſig- 
nificaticn is-always modified by ſome epithet im- 
plying bad or good. 

Edward I. ſhewed himſelf a right good huſband ; 
owner of a lordſhip ill huſbanded. Davies on Trel. 

I was conſidering the ſhortneſs of life, and what 
11] huſbands we are of ſo tender a fortune. Collier. 
4. A tiller of the ground; a farmer. 


1 heard a great huſband ſay, that it was a com- 
mon error to think that chal!» helpeth arable 
grounds. Bacon. 
In thoſe fields | 
The painful h»/band plowing up his ground, 
Shall find all fret with ruſt, both pikes and ſhields. 

| Hakewill, 
If continu'd rain 
The lab'ring h/hard in his houſe reſtrain, 
Let him forecaſt his work. Dryden's Geor gicks. 
To Hu'sBanD. v. a. | from the noun.] 


| 


1. To ſupply with an huſband. | 


1. Innocent: harmleſs; innoxious; doing no 
A woman, naturally born to fears. Shak: Aing Jobn. 


Huſband's work is laborious and hard. Hub. Tale. 


HUS 


Think you J am no ſtronger than my ſex; 


Being fo father'd and ſo buſbanded ? Shak. Jul. Caf. 


If you ſhall prove 
This ring was ever her's, you ſhall as eaſy 
Prove that I h/handed her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was. . Shakeſpeare. - 
In my right, | 
By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt 
That were the moſt, if he ſhould hu/bend you. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To manage with frugality. 7 
It will be paſtime paſſing excelleat, 
If it be hu/banded with modeſty. Shakeſpeare. - 


The French, wiſely h«/barding the poſſeſſion of 
a victory, kept themſelves within their trenches. - 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


If thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all 


That thou canit ſpeak at once; but buſband it, 


And give men turns of ſpeech. Herbert. - 
3- To till; to cultivate the ground with proper 
management. 
A farmer cannot by/>ard his ground, if he fits at 
a great rent. con. 
Hus NDL ESS. adj. [from hſhaud.] Without 


an huſband. 


A widow, huſbandleſs, ſubject to fears; 


Hu'sBauDLY. adj. | from huſband. ] Frugal ; 
thrifty. | 

Bare plots full of galls, if ye plow overthwart ; / 
And compaſs it then, is a huſtandly part. Tuſſer. 

Hu'sBaxXLMaN. n. A. 1 man.] One 
who works in tillage. 

This Davy ſerves you for good uſes ; he is your: 
ſerviving- man, and your v andman. Shakeſpeare. 

The mule being more ſwift in his labour than 
the ox, more ground was allowed to the mule by 
the hu/bandman. - Breaome. - 

Hu'sBANDRY. #. ſ. [from huſband.] 

1. Tillage; manner of cultivating land. 

He began with. a wild method to run over all 
the art of huſbendry,. eſpecially employing his 
tongue about well dunging of a field. Siduey. 

Aſk'd if in huſbandry he ought did know, 

To plough, to plant, to reap, to ſow. Hab. Tala. 

Huſbandry ſapplieth all things neceſſary for food. 

Spenſer. 
Peace hath from France too long been chas'd ; 
And all her h:/bandry doth lie on heaps, - 
Corrupting in its own fertility, Shake/p. Henry V. 
Her plenteous womb 
Expreſſetli its full tilth and 5uſbardry. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſeeds of virtue may, by the huſbandry of 
Chriſtian couuſel, produce better fruit than the 
ſtrength of ſelf- nature. Ralcigh's Hiſtory. . 

Huſt andy y the Spaniards wanting in the valleys » 


of Mexico, could not make our wheat bear ſeed. 


Raleigh. 
A family governed with order will fall naturally 
to the ſeveral trades of huſbandry, tillage, and paſ- 
turage. Temple. 
Let any one conſider the difference between an 
acre of land ſown with wheat, and an acre of the 
ſime land lying without any h«fbandry upon it, and 
he will find that the improvement of labour makes 
the value. Lac te. 
2. Thrift ; frugality ; parſimony. 
There's huſbandry Ʒ uin heaven; : 
The candles are all out- Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
You have already ſaved ſeveral millions to the 
publick, and that what we aſk is too inconſider- 
able to break into any rules of the ſtricteſt good 


buſbandry.. | Sift. - 
3. Care of domeſtic affairs: JE 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands | 

The huſbandry and manage of my houte. Shakeſp. 


HUS H. interj. | Without etymology, |] Silence ! 
be {till ! no noiſe ! + 


The king hath done you wrong; but hufþ tis fo. - 


Shakeſpeare. 
There's ſomething elſe to do; 5% and be mute, 
Or elſe our ſpell is marr'd. Shake] eare's Tempeſt. 
Hus n. adi. [fromthe interjection. ] Still; ſilent 
niet.” 
5 As we often ſee, againſt ſome ſtorm, - _ 
A ſilence in the heav'ns, the rack tang ſtill,, 
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HUS 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As huſh as death. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To Hus. v. n. [from the interjection.] To be 
Ni'l; to be ſilent. 
- This frown'd, that fawn'd, the third for ſhame 
did bluſh ; | 
Another ſeem'd envious or coy } 
Another in her teeth did gnaw a ruſh; _ 
But at theſe ſtrangers preſence every one did 5. 
| Spenſer. 
To Hus f. v. @ To ſtill; to ſilence; to quiet; 
to appeaſe. 2 
Yet can I not of ſuch tame patience boaſt, 
As to be hu/Þt, and nought at all to ſay. SH. 
It was my breath that blew this tempeſt up, 
Upon your ſtubborn uſage of the pope ; 
But ſince you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue ſhall þu/þ again this ſtorm of war, 
And make fair weather in your bluſt' ring land. 


Shak-ſpeare.| 


Speak ſoftly ; | 
All's % as midnight yet. Shakejfpcare's Temp.. 
My love would ſpeak ; my duty lues me. Shak. 
When in a bed of ſtraw we ſhriak together, 
And the bleak winds thall whiſtle round our heads, 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Haßh my cares thus, and ſhelter me with love ? 
Otway. 
Hud as midnight filence go; | 
He will not have your accclamations now. Dryden. 
Her fire at length is kind, 
Calms ev' ry ſtorm, and hufbes eviry wind; 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 
And for his hatching nephews ſmooths the ſeas. 
Dryden. 
The court was hu/bed, and a whiſper ran. Addi 
To HusH . v. 4. To ſuppreſs in ſilence; to 
forbid to be mentioned. 
I his matter is h»/bed up, and the ſervants are 
fot bid to talk of it. Dope. 
Hus uo N Ev. . /. [huſh and money.] A bribe 
to hinder information; pay to ſecure ſilence. 
A dex trous ſteward, when his tricks are found, 
HuſÞmoney ſerids to all the neighbours round; 
His maſter, unſuſpicious of his pranks, 
Pays all the coſt, and gives the villain 4 jr 
Swift. 
HUSK. . ſ. ¶ baldſeh, Dutch, or buyſcken, from 
by.] The outmoſt integument of fruits. 
Do but behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, 
Leaving them but the ſhales and %s of men. Sh. 
Moſt ſeeds, in their growing, leave their %% 
or rind about the root. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Thy food ſhall be 
The freſh brook muſſels, withered roots, and h 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or ſmooth rind, or bearded huts, or ſhell 
She gathers; tribute large! and on the board 
Heaps with unſparing hand. Milton. 
Some ſteep their ſeeds, and ſome in cauldrons 
boil 
O' er gentle fires; the exuberant juice to drain, 
And ſwell the flatt' ring i with fruitful grain. 
Diydn. 
Some when the preſs 5 
Has drain'd the pulpous maſs, regale their ſwine 
With the dry refuſe; thou, more wiſe, ſhalt ſteep 
The ht in water, and again employ 
The pond'rous engine. Phill:ps. 
Barley for ptiſan was firſt ſteeped in water till 
it ſwelled ; afterwards dried in the ſan, then beat 
til! the H was taken off, and ground. Arbuthno:. 
Do not content yourſelves with mere words, 
let you feed upon +/+; inftead of kernels. Warts. 
To Hes k. v. a. from the noun. ] To ſtrip off 
the: ont ward integument. 
Hu'sx rv. ai. from H.] Bearing an huſk ; 
covered with a huſk. 
He's Rv. adj. [from bf.) Abounding in huſks; 
conſiſting of hutks. 
Moft have found | 
A buſty harveſt from the grudging ground. Dryden. 
With timely care x 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 


Of ſtupid ſtarers and of loud huzzas. 
To Hvz ZN. v. n. [from the interjection.] To 


HYA 


In vain ſhould'ſt ſeek a trainer, to diſpart 


The buſty terrene dregs from purer mutt. Phillips. 
Huss v. n. /. [corrupted from hoyſewvife : taken 
in an ill ſenſe. ] A ſorry or bad woman; a worth- 
leſs wench. It is often uſed ludicrouſly in ſlight 
diſapprobation. 
Get you in, Vu, go: now will I perſonate 
this hopeful young jade. Southern's Innocent Adultery. 


cil; a court held. 
To Hyu'STLE, v. . perhaps corrupted from 
ler.] To ſhake together in confuſion. 
HuSw1Fs. . /. | corrupted from touſewife. ] 
1. A bad manager; a ſorry woman. It is cor: 


in a bad ſenſe. 
Bianca, 
A hu ſ evi fe, that, by ſelling her deſires, 
Buys herſelf bread and cloth. Shak-ſpeare's Othello. 
2. An economiſt ; a thrifty. woman, 
Wh mould you want? 
The hounteous +/wife, Nature, on each buſh 
Lays her fulneſs before you. Shakeſpeare. 
To Hu'swrrr. v. a. | from the noun.] To ma- 
nage with œconomy and frugality. | | 
But H] the little Heav'n had lent, 
She duly paid a groat for quarter-rent ; _ 
And pinch'd her belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden, 
Hus W] ERV. . . [from huſwife.] 
I, Management good or bad. 
Good bu /2vifery trieth 
To rife with the cock ; 
III Vr lyeth 
Till nine of he clock. Tiufſer, 
2. Management of rural buſineſs committed to 
women. 
Tf cheeſes in dairie have Argus his eyes, 
Tell Cifley the fault in her byſevifery lies. Tuſſer. 
Hur. . . [Putre, Saxon ;.hute, French,] A 
poor cottage. : 
Our wand'ring ſaints, in woful ſtate, 
To a ſmall cottage came at laſt, 
Where dwelt a good old honeſt yeoman, 
Who kindly did theſe ſaints invite 


In his poor hu to pais the night. Swift. 
Sore pierc'd by wintry wind, 

How many ſhrink into the ſordid h 

Of cheerleſs poverty! Thomſen. 


Huren. . ſ. [Ppxcca, Saxon; buche, French. ] 
A corn cheſt. | | 

The beſt way to Keep them, after thev are 
threſhed, is to dry them well, and keep them in 
hutches, or Cloſe caſks. Mortimer. 

To HU ZZ. v. n. [from the ſound.] To buzz; 
to murmur. | 
Hv zz A. inter j. A ſhout; a cry of acclama- 
tion. a 

The hug gag of the rabble are the ſame to a bear 
that they are to a prince. 

You keep a parcel of roaring bullies about me 
day and night; huzz25 and hunting-horns never 
let me cool. Arhbuthnet. 

All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 


Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 


One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Pope. 


utter acclamation. c 
A caldron of fat beef, and ſtoop of ale, 

On the hyzz2/2g mob ſhall ſtill prevail. Xing*s Cook. 
To Huz 7 QA. v. a. To receive with acclamation. 
He was huzz2ed into the court by ſeveral thou- 

ſands of weavers and clothiers. Addiſon. 
HY/acixTH. . ſ. C Vαπν -; hyacinths, Fr. Hy- 

acint us, Lat.] 5 
1. A flower. 


It hath a bulhous root : the leaves are long and 


narrow: the- ſtalk is upright and naked, the 


flowers growing on the upper part in a ſpike : the 
flowers Confiſt each of one leaf, are naked, tubu- 
toſs, and cut into fix diviſions at the brim, which 
are reflexed: 
with three angles, which is divided into three 
cells, which are filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 

| Miller. 


Hus TIN qs. x. J. [ Purxinʒ, Saxon. ] A coun- 


mon to uſe ho2ſewwife in a good, and huſwife or hbuſſy 


L' Eftrange. 


the ovary becomes a roundiſh fruit | 


HYD 


The filken fleece, impurpl'd for the loom, 
Rival'd the hyacinth in vernal bloom. Pope; Och 

2. The hyacinth is the ſame with the lapis * 
ius of the ancients. It is a leſs ſhewy gem than 
any of the other red ones. It is ſeldom ſmaller 
than a ſeed of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg, 


It is found of various degrees of deepneſs aud pale. 


a conſiderable admixture of yellow ; its moſt uſuy 
is that mixed red and yellow, which we know by 
the name of flame-colour. Hill an Feffiis, 

Hy ACIN THIN E. adj. [vaxInQs.] Male of hy. 
acinths; reſembling hyacinths. 

Hy'arts.\ 2. . [vaty.] A watery conſtelly. 

Habs. | tion. | 

Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name 
For ev'ry fix'd and ev'ry wand'ring far; 

The pleiads, hyads. Dryden's Grorgirkr, 
_ Hy/auixE. adj, V.] Glaſſy; cryſtalline; 
made glaſs; reſembling glaſs. 

From heav'n-gate not far, founded in view 

On the clear -ya/ine, the glaſly ſea. Are. 

HvYERKIDO Us. adj. USgg⁴; byorit:, Latin.] Be- 
gotten betwen animals of different ſpecies. 

Why ſuch different ſpecies ſhould not only min. 
gle together, but alſo generate an animal, and pet 
that that bybridovs production ſhould not again ge- 
nerate, is to me a myſtery. Ray, 

Hyva/TivEes. ». /. [from Sg.] Little tranſp.- 
rent bladders of water in any part: moſt common 


in dropfical perſons, from a diſtention or rupture 


of the lympheducts. Nuincr. 

All the water is contained in little bladders, ad- 
hering to the liver and peritoneum, Known by the 
name of hydatid:s. SIN WF: jemar, 

HYDRA. n. /. [hydra, Latin. ]. A monſter with 
many heads ſlain by Hercules: whence any mul 
plicity of evils is termed a hydra. | 

New rebellions raiſe | 

Their hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 


More formidable hydra ſtands within, 
Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeyerely grin. Dr yd:r, 
Subdue 


| The hydra of the many-headed hiſſing crew. Dry, 


Hvy'/DRAGoous. . /. [vSy and ww; hydragogu, 
Fr.] Such medicines as occaſion the diſcharge of 
watery humours, which is generally the cafe cf 
the ſtronger catharticks, becauſe they ſhake mui 
forcibly the bowels and their appendages. S. 

Hrpxav'LicaL.} adj. [from hydraulick. Re- 

HypRAv'LICK. } 
water through pipes. | 

Among the engines in which the air is uſeful, 
pumps may be accounted, and other hydrau/a! eu- 
gines. . 75 De hams 

We have employed a virtuoſo to make an H- 
draulick engine, in which a chymical liquor, re- 
ſembling blood, is driven through elaſtick chan- 
nels. | 

HYDRAU'LICKS. . / [Mg, water, and ue, 
a pipe.] The ſcience of conveying water through 
pipes or conduits. 


A watery rupture. 


dropſy in the head. | : 

A Hydrocephalus, or dropſy of the head, is only 
incurable when the ſerum is extravaſated into the 
ventricles of the brain. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Hy DR0'GRAPHER, . /. I Y dag and ,, Syd 0 
grapbe, Fr.] One who draws maps of the ſea. 

It may be drawn from the writings of our by- 
dr ographer. | Boyle. 

HuYvRo'/GRAPHY. . f. [uv Gp and ye#t*; oo 
graphie, Fr.] Deſcription of the watery. Part 0 
the terraqueous globe. 

HvY'ÞROMANCY. u. . 
mantic, Fr.] Prediction by water. 

Divination was invented by the Perſians: there 
are four kinds of divination; hd JN ro. 
mancy, acromancy, and geomancy. ie,! r. 

HY DROMEL. nf. [v%g and ji ; hydronl, . 
Honey and water. : 
Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being 


one of the moſt pleaſant and univerſal d 


northern 


neſs; but its colour is always a deadiſh red, with - 


Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. M. 


lating to the conveyance of 


Arbuthnot and Io." 


HvrROCE“LE. n. f. LVH bydrocel:, Fr.] 


HvpROCEPHALus. u. .. [U%; and apa“, A 


[g and poke; Hydro 


rinks the 
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oft ancient. Mortimer. 
111 fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocra- 
tes were ptiſans and cream of barley ; bydrome/, 
that is, honey and water, when there was no ten- 
gency to a delirium. ; Arbuthnt. 
HyDrRo'METER- n. ſ. [vS%y and jirger. | An in- 
ſtrument to meaſure the extent and profundity of 
er. ; | 

_— uE TRV. n. f. [Sup and ανu.] The att 

of meaſuring the extent of water. TE 
Hypo Hon TA. 1. . UU dH; hydropbobie, 

Fr.] Dread of water. | IG 
Among thoſe diſmal ſymptoms that follow the 
bite of a mad dog, the hyd-9phobia or dread of wa- 
ter is the moſt remarkable. | wincy. 
HynRo'piCAL.] adj. U ; bydiepigque, Fr. 
Hynro'/yick. from bydrops, Lat.] od 
1, Dropſical; diſeaſed with extravaſated water. 
Cantharides heat the watery parts of the body; 
as urine, and bydropical water. Bacon's Nut. Hiftory. 

The world's whole ſap is ſunk : 

The general balm the hd pe earth hath r 

One. 


|  Hydropical ſwellings, if they be pure are pellu- 
id ; i 


Cid. 
hdropick wretches by degrees decay, 
Growing the more, the more they watte away; 
By their own ruins they augmented lye, & 
With thirſt and heat amidſt a deluge fry. Blackm. 

One ſort of remedy he uſes in drophes, the wa- 
ter of the hydropicks. 

2. Reſembling dropſy. - 338 5 
Some men's hydropick inſatiableneſs learned to 
thirſt the more, by how much more they drank. 

| King Char les. 

Every luſt is a Kind of hydropick diſtemper, and 
the more we drink the more we ſhall thirſt. Til. 

HYDROSTA'TICAL. adj. [v/%8 and 5dlow.] 
Relating to hydroſtaticks; taught by hydroſta- 
ticks. 

A human body forming in ſuch a fluid, will ne- 
ver be reconcileable to this hydroſtatical law : there 
will be always ſomething lighter beneath, and 
ſomething heavier above ; becauſe bone, the hea- 
vieſt in ſpecie, will be ever in the midſt. Bentley. 
_ Hypros TAa'T1ICALLY. adv. | from hydroſtatical.] 
According to hydroſtatick<, i 

The weight of all bodies around the earth is 
ever proportional to the quantity of their matter : 
for inſtance, a pound weight, examined hydro/ta- 
tically, doth always contain an equal quantity of 
ſolid mals. Bentley. 
_ HypRosTA'TICKS. . ſ. [v%9 and gem; hy- 


droftatique, Fr.] The ſcience of weighing fluids ': 


weighing bodies in fluids. 
HyDro'TICK. nf. UV; hydratique, French.) 
Purger of water or phlegm. | 
He ſeems to have been the firſt who divided 
purges into bydreticks and purgers of bile. Arbuth, 
Hyz'x. Iz. J. {hycne, Fr. hyzna, Latin.] An 
Hyz'xa. animal like a wolf, ſaid fabulouſ- 
lv to imitate human voices. 
I will weep when you are diſpoſed to be merry; 
I will laugh like a Hen when you are inclined to 
Deep. Shake ſpearc. 
A wonder more amazing would we find; 
Th hymna ſhews it, of a double kind: 
Varying the ſexes in alternate years, 
In one begets, and in another bears. Dryden's Fab. 
The hyeng was indeed well joined with the be- 
ver, as having alſo a bag in thoſe parts, if thereby 
we underſtand the hyend odorotay or civet cat. 
| Brown's Vuloar Errors, 
The keen hyena, felleſt of the fell. Thomſon. 


HdRO ER. u. f. vyg; and Hfgο; bygrome- 


ve, Fr.] An inftrument to meaſure the degrees of 


Moiſture. 
A ſponge, perhaps, might be a better hygrom-- 
ter than the earth of the river. Arbuthmt on Air. 
Hv“ Rog COPF, n. f. [97 - and ovriw 3 Me 
c pe, Fr.] An inſtrument to ſhew the moiſture 
aud dryneſs of the air, and to meaſure and efti- 
mate the quantity of either extreme. Quincy. 

Moiſture in the air is diſcovered by hygro/copes. 

Ai butluit. 


northern part of Europe affords, as well as one of | 


Wiſeman. |. 


Arbuthnot.| 


HV 


HrrLNA HAL. adj. L and à g] Preſiding 
over matter. | 
HM. n.:/. A ſpecies of dog; unleſs it is 
miſtake for Lym. 1 : M 
Avaunt, you curs ! 
Maſtiff, greyhound, mongril grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym ; 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 
Tom will make him weep and wail. 
Hv'men. » /. [up] f 
1. The God of marriage. 
2. The virginal membrane. 4 
HVNIEN NAL. J nf. He] A marriage 
HVYVMEN EAN. ſong. 
And heav'nly choirs the hymenean ſung. Milt. 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring; 
For her white virgins bymeneal: ſing. Pope. 
HvumMENEt'aLl. 47. P 5 ami 22 
e adj, Pertaining to marriage. 
The fuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful 
Voice 
A ſignal of her hym-neal choice. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Hr. 1. /. [bymne, Fr. %.] An encomi- 
aſtick ſong, or ſong of adoration to ſome ſuperi- 
our being. | 
As I earſt, in praife of mine own dam 
So now in honour of thy mother dear, | 
An honourable hymn I eke ſhould frame. Spenſer. 
Our ſolemn hy-»s to ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flow'rs ſerve for a buried coarſe. 


Shakeſpeare. 
When ſteel grows 
Soft as the paraſite's ſilk, let. bywms be made 
An overture for the wars. Shake ſp. Coriolanus. 
There is an hymn ſung; but the ſubject of it is 
always the praiſes of Adam, and Noah and Abra- 
ham, concluding ever with a thankſgiving for the 
nativity of our Saviour. | Bacon. 
Farewel, you happy ſhades, | 
Where angels firſt thould practiſe hymns, and ſtring 
Their tuneful harps, when they to Heay'n would 
ſing. Dryden. 
To Hymv. v. a. [vuww.] To praiſe in a ſong; 
to worſhip with hymns. 
Whoſe bufineſs were to ſerve the Lord 
High up in heav'n, with ſongs to Lym his throne. 
4 Milton. 
To Hymn. v. n. To ſing ſongs of adoration. 
They touch'd their golden harps, and hynming 


Shakeſp. 


prais'd 
God and his works. 

He had not left alive this patient ſaint, 
This anvil of affronts, but ſent him hence, 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above, 
And hymn it in the quire. Dryden's Spaniſh Fr yar. 

Hy/Mx1CK. adj. Ye. ] Relating to hymns. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnict notes 
In birds, heav'n's choriſters, organick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

To HY. v. a. | barbarouſly contracted from by- 
pochondriack, ] To make melancholy ; to diſpirit. 

I have been, to the laſt degree, hypped fince I 
ſaw you. 2 Spectator. 

HY/PALLAGE. n. ſ. [u nο . A figure by 
which words change their caſes with each other. 

Hy'pER. a. ſ. [A word barbaroufly curtailed 


| by Prior from hypercritick. ] A hypercritick; one 
more critical than neceſſity requires. Prior 


did 
not know the meaning of the word. 
Criticks I read ou other men, 
And hypers upon them again. Prior. 
HYPE/RBOLA. [z. f. hyperbole, Fr. g, and 
row. ] In geometry, a ſeftion of a cone made by 
a plane, ſo that the axis of the ſection inclines to 
the oppoſite leg of the cone, which in the parabo- 
la is parallel to it, and in the ellipſis interſc&s it. 
The axis of the hyperbolical ſection will meet alto 
with the oppoſite ſide of the cone, when produced 
above the vertex, e Harris. 
Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been 
greater or leſs than they are, or had their diſtances 
from the ſun, or the quantity of the ſun's matter, 
and conſequently his attractive power been greater 
or leſs than they are now, with the ſame velocities, 


Milton. 


| HY 
cles, but have moved in vyperbolas very ectentriele. 
| Ben ley. 


Hr'e ERBOLE. n. ſ. [hyperbole; Fr. vnefnn. 
A figure in nan by which any thing is 5 


| created or diminiſhed beyond the exact truth: as, 


he runs 


WY offer than bghtning. His poſſeffions are fallen 


e was ſo gaunt, the eaſe of a _flageliet wwas a 


| manſion for bim. Shakeſ 


Terms un 'd, : 
Which from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would ſeem hyperboles. Shak-ſp. Troil. and Creſidas 
Taffata phraſes, filken terms preciſe, | 
Three pil'd hyperbole;, ſpruce affectation, N 
Figures pedantical, theſe Summer flies, 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation. Shak. 
They were above the hyperboles, that fond poe- 
try beſtows upon its admired objects. Glanville. 
Hyperbsl-s ſo daring and ſo bold, 
Diſdaining bounds, are yet by rules control'd ; 
Above the clouds, but yet within our ſight, - 
They mount with truth, and make a tow'ring 
flight. Granville. 
The common people underſtand raillery, or af 
leaſt rhetorick, and will not take hyperboles in tov 
literal a ſenſe. he 
HyPERBo'LICAL. adj. | hyperbolique, French 3 
HveERRBOCLIek. from hyperbola, wan ; 
1. Belonging to the hyperbola ; having the na- 


ture of an hyperbola. 


Cancellated in the middle with ſquares, with 
triangles before, and behind with hyperbo/i-& lines: 
| Grew®s Mſuſceum. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye riſeth up, 
as a hillock, above the convexity of the white of 
the eye, and is of an byperbolical or parabolical fi- 
gure. Ray on the Creation. 
2. [From hyperbole.) Exaggerating or extenuats 
ing beyond fact. FINS ON 
It is parabolical, and probably hyperbolical, and 
therefore not to be taken in a ftri& ſenſe. Boyle. 
HyyERBo'/LICALLY. adv. [from byperbolicol.J 
1. In form of an hyperbola. 5 
2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 
Yet may all be ſolved, if we take it hyperbolical- 
. SS 8 B roron. 
Scylla is ſeated upon a narrow mountain, which 
thruſts into the ſea a ſteep high rock, and hyper» 
bolically deſcribed by Homer as inacceffible. . * * 
Broome 't Notes on the Odyſſi 
Hv ERBO“LITORMu. i. [ byperbola 2 
Having the form, or nearly the form of tlie hy- 
perbola. 5 e's 82. 
HyrERZOIREAN. 7. |. ¶ lj perl orden, French 3 
hyperboreus, Lat.] Northern. e 
French 


HyyercRtTICK, . ſ. [hypercritique, | 
oro and Air. A eritick exact or captions be- 
yond uſe or reaſon. 

Thoſe hypercriticks in Engliſh poetry differ from 
the opinion of the Greek and Latin judges, from 
the Italians and French, and from the general taſte 
of all ages. | Dryder. 

HyyERCR1TICAL. adj. { from hypercritic&.] Cri- 
tical beyond neceſſity or uſe. 

We are far from impoſing thoſe nice and er- 
critical punctilios, which ſome aſtrologers oblige 
our gardeners to. velyn. 

Such hypercritical readers will conſider my buſi- 
neſs was to make a body of refined ſayings, only 
taking care to produce them in the moſt natural 
manner. Swift. 

HyePe'/RMETER. a. ſ. [uni and Hrg. Any 
thing greater than the ſtandard requires. 

When a man riſes beyond fix foot, he is an 
hypermetcr, and may be admitted into the _ _ 

adj, 

HuePrrsSarco'rs1s, n. ſ. [ungriowry, weg and 
o9:+».] The growth of fungous or proud fleſh. 

Where the hyperſarcor/is was great, I ſprinkled. 
it with precipitate, whereby I more ſpeedily free 
the ulcer of its putrefaction. Wiſeman. 

Hyv'/ruex. . /. C Up.] A note of conjunction: 
as vir-!ue, ever-living. 

Hyyxo'Tick, 2. /. [U weg.] Any medicine that 
induces ſleep. 

HY POC HO N DRES. 3. ſ. fhypooondre, French; 


| 


, 


he would not have revolved in concentrick cir- 


C0 515,00, ] The two regions lying on each fide the 
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rartilago enfiformis, and thoſe of the ribs, and 
the tip of the breaſt, which have in one the liver, 
and in the other the ſpleen. Quincy. 

The blood moving too ſlowly through the celiack 
and meſenterick arteries, produces various com- 
plaints in the lower bowels and bypochondres ; from 
whence ſuch perſons are called hypochondriack. 

; Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
HyPocHonDRYACAL.] adj. [ hypocondriaque, Fr. 
HrPyocronDRYACK. } from hypochondres. ] 

1. Melancholy; diſordered in the imagination. 

Socrates laid down his life in atteſtation of that 
moſt fundamental truth, the belief of one God: 
and yet he's not recorded either as fool or hypochon- 
driack. Decay of Picty. 

2. Producing melancholy ; having the nature 
of melancholy. 

Cold ſweats are many times mortal, and always 
ſuſpected; as in great fears and hypochmndriacal paſ- 
Hons, being a relaxation or forſaking of the ſpirits. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Hy'pocisrT. . F vx ig; ohe Fr.) 

Hypociſt is an inſpiſſated juice conſiderably hard 
and heavy, of a fine ſhining black colour, when 
broken. The ſtem of the plant is thick and fleſhy ; 
and much thicker at the top than towards the but- 
tom. The fruits contain a tough glutinous liquor, 

athered before they are ripe ; the juice is expreſ- 
ed, then formed into cakes. Hill. 

Hyyo'cr15y. n. /. [ hypocrifie, Fr. umoxpor. | Diſ- 
fimulation with regard to the moral or religious 
character. | 

Next ſtood hypocriſy with holy leer, 

Soft fmiling and demurely looking down ; 
But hid the dagger undernezth the gown. Dryden. 

Hypocriſy is much more eligible than open infide- 
KFity and vice: it wears the livery of religion, and 
is cautious of giving ſcandal : nay, continued diſ- 
gyiſes are too great a coyſtraint : men would leave 
off their vices, rather than undergo the toil of 
practiſing them in private. Swift 

HYPO'CRITE. . /. [ hypocrite, Fr. | ire & 

1. A diſſembler in morality or religion. 

He heartily prays ſome occaſion may detain us 
Jonger : 1 dare ſwear he is no hypocrite, but prays 
from his heart. Shakeſpeare. 

A wiſe man hateth not the law; but he that is 
an hypocrite therein, is as a ſhip in a ſtorm. Ecclu/. 

air hypocrite, you ſeek to cheat in vain ; 
Your ſilence argues, you aſk time to reign. Dryd. 

The making religion neceſſary to intereſt might 
increaſe hypocriſy ; but if one in twenty ſhould be 
drouglit to true piety, and nineteen be only Hy- 
crites, the advantage would {till be great. Swift. 

2. A diſſembler. 

Beware, ye honeſt : the third circling glaſs 


| 
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Suffices virtue: but may hypocrites, 

Who flyly ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, ſtill pleas'd unwarn'd drink on, 
And through intemp'rance grow a while ſincere. 

| | | Philips. 

Hyeocr1'TiCAL. 8 adi. [from hypocrite.] Diſ- 


HyPocR!Tick. 5 ſemdling; inſincere; ap- 
pearing differently from the reality. 

Now you are confeſſing your enormities; I 
know it by that hypocritical downcaſt look. Dryden. 
Whatever virtues may appear in him, they will 
be eſteemed an hypocritical impoſture on the world; 
and in his retired pleaſures, he will be preſumed a 


libertine. Rogers. 
Let others ſkrew their hypocritick face. Swift. 


Hvyock!/TicaLLY. adv. [from hypocritical. ] 
With diſſimulation; without fincerity ; falſely. 

Simeon and Levi ſpake not only falſely, but in- 
ſidiouſly, nay hypocritically, abuſing at once their 
proſelytes and their religion. Gov. of the Tongue. 

HyyrocAa's TRICK. adj. [bypogaſtrique, Fr. v'wo 
and yg. ] Seated in the lower part of the Lelly. 

The ſwelling we ſuppoſed to rife from an effu- 
ſion of ſerum through all the hbypogaſtick arteries. 

Hyrocr/vum. . . [wo and n.] A name which 
the ancient architects gave to all the parts of a 
building that were under ground, as cellars and 
vaults. 5 7 Harris. 

HYPO/STASIS. . /. [h e, Fr. U. 

1. Diſtinct — 2 ] 

2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doctrine of 
the Holy Trimty. 

The oneneſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring 
to the ſeveral hypoſtaſes in the one eternal, indivi- 
ſible, divine nature, and the eternity of the Son's 
generation, and his co-eternity and conſubſtan- 
tiality with the Father, are aſſertions equivalent 
to thoſe compriſed in the ancient ſimple article. 
Hammond. 
HyyPosTA'TICAL. adj. [hypoſftatique, Fr. from 
bypftafis.] | 

1. Conſtitutive ; conſtituent as diſtin ingre- 
dients. : | 

Let our Carneades warn men not to ſubſcribe to 
the grand doctrine of the chymiſts, touching their 
three 22 principles, till they have a little 
examined it. Boy le. 

2. Perſonal ; diſtinctly perſonal. 

HvrorExu's E. n. .. [hyptinuſe, Fr. wolinon. 
The line that ſubtends the riglit angle of a right 
angled triangle; the ſubtenſe. 

The ſquare of the. Hypotenuſc in a right-angled 
triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other 
ſides. | | 


. 


Who gave th' þ/terick or poetic fit. 


H v 3 
HPO THESIS. 3. /. [hyportheſ-, Fr. — 


A ſuppoſition; a ſyſtem formed upon ſome princi 


ple not proved. 

The mind caſts and turns itſelf reſtleſſy from one 
thing to another, till at length it brings all the ends 
of a long and various hypotheſis together; ſees how 
one part coheres with another, and fo clears of al 
the appearing contrarieties that ſeemed to lie crok, 
and make the whole appear unintelligible, 5 

With imagin'd ſov'reignty : 
Lord of his new hypothefis he reigns : | 
He reigns: how long? till ſome uſurper riſe: 
And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wiſe, 
Studies new lines, and other circles feigns, P. 

HyPoTHE'TICAL.} adj. | hypothetigue, Fr. from 

HyyroTHE'TiCK. } hypotheſis. ] Including 3 
ſuppoſition ; conditional. i 

Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are thoſe 
whoſe parts are united by the conditional pan 
ciple if; as, if the ſun be fixed, the earth mug 


move. Way, 
HyyoTHE'TICALLY. adv. | from hypothetical, 
Upon ſuppoſition ; conditionally. 
_ The only part liable to imputation is calling her 
a goddeſs ; yet this is propoſed with modeſty 
and doubt, and hypotherically. Brom, 


| eee Are all from the Saxon py nnr, 4 
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Hy'ssoP. 1. . [hyſſope, Fr. hyſſopus, Lat.] A 
verticillate plant. 

It hath been a great diſpute, whether the by/p 
commonly known is the ſame which is mentioned 
in Scripture. Miller, 

The Hp of Solomon cannot be well conceived 
to be our common p; for that is not the leaſt 
of vegetables obſerved to grow upon walls ; but 
rather ſome kind of capillaries, which grow upon 
walls and ſtony places. | Brown, 

172 eee adj. [hyfterigue, Fr. dg 

1. Troubled with fits; diſordered in the regions 
of the womd. 

In hyflerick women the rarity of ſymptoms doth 
oft ſtrike an aſtoniſhment into ſpectators. Harvey. 

Many +yferical women are ſenſible of wind paſ- 
ſing from the womb. Floyer on the Humau's, 

2. Proceeding from diſorders in the womb, 

Parent of vapours,. and of female wit, , 

070 

This terrible ſcene made too violent an impreſ- 
ſion uf oma woman in her condition, and threw 
her into a ſtrong ericꝶ fit. Arbutb. and Pept, 

HvsT#/Ricks. u. /. [U Sg.] Fits of women, 


Locke, | ſuppoſed to proceed from diſorders in the womb, 


3 


4, or yes. 


And now and then an ample tear trill'd down. 


TAC 

= Ts in Engliſh conſidered both as a vowel 

and conſonant ; though ſince the vowel 
and conſonant differ in their form as well 

as ſound, they may be more properly 
accounted two letters. | 

I vowel has a long ſound, as fine, thine, which is 
uſually marked with an e final ; and a ſhort ſound, 
as /in, thin, Prefixed to e it makes a diphthong of 
the ſame ſound with the ſoft i, or double e, ee: 
thus feld, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, yeeld ; except 
friend, which is ſpoken rend. Subjoined to à ore 
it makes them long, as fail, neigh; and to 9 makes 
a mingled ſound, which approaches more nearly 
to the true notion of adiphthong, or ſound compoſed 
of the ſounds of two vowels, than any other combi- 
nation of vowels in the Engliſh language, as oil, coin. 
The ſound of i before another i, and at the end of 
a word is always expreſſed by y. 

7 conſonant has invariably the ſame ſound with 
that of g in giant, as jade, jet, jili, jol, juſt. 

I. Pronaun perſonal. C Gothick ; IC, Saxon ; 


ich, Dutch. ] 
J, gen. me; plural we; gen. us. 
Ic, mie, pe 


, ur. 
1. The pronoun of the firſt kink myſelf. 
I do not like theſe ſeveral counſels, I. Shakeſp. 
There is none greater in this houſe than J. Gen. 
Be of good cheer, it is J; be not afraid. Mat. 
What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ? 
I ſhall like beaſts to common people dye, 
Unleſs you write my elegy. 
Hence, and make room for me. 
When chance of buſineſs parts us two, 
What do our ſouls, I wonder, do? Cowley. 
Thus, having paſs' the night in fruitleſs pain, 
I to my longing friends return again. Dryden. 
Of night impatient we demand the day, 
The day arrives, and for the night we pray. 
Blackmore 
2. Me is in the following paſſage written for J. 
here is but one man whom ſhe can have, and 
that is me. | Clariſſa. 
3 11s more than once in Shakeſpeare written for 


Cowley . 


Hath Romeo ſlain himſelf ? Say thou but J, 
And that bare vowel, J, ſhall poiſon more 
Than the death darting eye of cockatrice. Shakeſp, 

Did your letters pierce the queen ? 

, ſir; ſhe took em and read em in my preſence, 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Jo JA'BBER. v. . [ g46beren, Dutch. ] To talk 
idly; to prate without thinking; to chatter. 
We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties. | | Sai fe. 
_ Ja'nyrRER ». . [from jalber.] One who talks 
marticulately or unintelligibly. 
Out cant the Babylonian labourers 2 
At all their dialects of jabberers. Hudibras. 
Jae EN r. adj. [jacens, Latin.] Lying at length. 
So laid, they are more apt in ſwagging down to 
Pierce than in the jacent poſture. MWotrorn's Arch. 
Jex. n. ſ. [for byacinth, Feruſalem for Hie- 
raf I'm.] | 


I. The ſame with hyacinth. 


2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow approaching | 


to ; _ N or the deepeſt amber. / vodid. 
| n. /. Probably by, miſtake fr | 

Which in French is Fans q e 
1. The diminutive of John. Uſed as a general 

term of contempt for ſaucy or paltry fellows. 

> You will perceive that a Fack gardant cannot 

me me from my ſon Coriolanus. Shake/prare. 


Cowley. | 


I. 


JAC 


| I have in my mind | 

A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Facks, 

Which I will practiſe. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Every Fack ſlave has his belly full of fighting, 

and I muſt go up and down like a cock that no- 

body can match, Shakeſpeare. 

2. The name of inſtruments which ſupply the 
place of a boy, as an inſtrument to pull off boots. 

Foot-boys, who had frequently the common 
name of jack given them, were kept to turn the 
ſpit, or to pull off their maſters boots; but when 
inſtruments were invented for both thoſe ſervices, 
they were both called jacks. Watts's Logick. 

3- An engine whieh turns the ſpit. 

The excellencies of a good jack are, that the 
jack frame be forged and filed ſquare, that the 
wheels be perpendicularly and ſtrongly fixed on 
the ſquares of the ſpindles ; that the teeth be evenly 


| cut, and well ſmoothed; and that the teeth of the 
| worm-wheel fall evenly into the groove of the 


worm. Mo xon. 

The ordinary jacks, uſed for roaſting of meat, 

commonly conſiſt but of three wheels. MWkins. 
A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon 
her head, was beaten down. iſcman's Surgery. 

Some ſtrain in rhyme ; the muſes on their racks 
Scream, like the winding of ten thouſand jacks. Pope. 

4. A young pike. . 

No fiſh will thrive in a pond where roach or 

gudgeons are, except jacks, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
5. [ Facque, Fr.] A coat of mail. 
The refidue were on foot, well furniſhed with 
jack and ſkull, pike, dagger, bucklers- made of 
board, and ſlicing ſwords, broad, thin, and of an 
excellent temper. Hayward. 
6. A cup of waxed leather. 

Dead wine, that ſtinks of the borrachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup. Dryden. 

7. A ſmall bowl thrown out for a mark to the 
bowlers,  - | 

'Tis as if one ſhould ſay, that a bowl equally poiſ- 
ed, and thrown upon a plain bowling-green, willirun 
neceſſarily in a dire& motion ; but if it be made 
with a byaſs, that may decline it a little from a 
ſtraight line, it may acquire a liberty of will, and 
ſo run ſpontaneouſly to the jack. Bentl:y. 


virginal. 

In a virginal, as ſoon as ever the jack falleth, 
and toucheth the ſtring, the ſound ceaſeth. Bacon. 
9. The male of animals. 

A jack aſs, for a ſtallion, was bought for three 
thouſand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds 
three ſhillings and four pence. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

10. A ſapport to ſaw wood on. Ainſworth, 
11. The colours or enſign of a ſhip. Ainſworth. 
12. A cunning fellow who can turn to any thing, 
in the following phraſe. 

Fack of all trades, ſhow and ſound; . 

An inverſe burſe, an exchange under ground. Clia. 
Jack Boots. n. ſ. [from jack, a coat of mail. 
Boots which ſerve as armour to the legs. 

A man on horſeback, in his breeches and jack 
boots, dreſſed up in a commode and a night-rail. 

| Spe Fator. 
Jack by the Hedge. n. ſ. Eryſimum. 

Fack by the hedge is an herb that grows wild under 
hedges, is eaten as other ſallads are, and much uſed 
in broth. Mortimer, 
Jack Prdding. n. /. {| jack and pudding. ] A zani ; 
merry Andrew. 

Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable 


 weaknefſes which they ought to cover. L'Eftrange. 


A buffoon is called by every nation by the name 


and in Engliſh jack pudding. 


8. A part of the muſical inſtrument called a 


]JAD 
| of the diſh they like beſt : in French jean potiage, 
Guardian, 

Fack pudding, in his party colour'd jacket, 

Toſſes the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packet. Gay. 
ACK with a Lantern. An ignus fatuut. 
ACKALE'NT. mn ſ. | Jack in Lent, a poor ſtarve 

ed tow.) A ſimple ſheepiſh fellow. 

Youlittle jackalert, have you been true to us? 
—Ay, I'll be ſworn. Shukeſp. Mer. Wives of Wind. 

JAR L. n. ſ. [chacal, Fr.] A ſmall animal 
ſuppoſed to ſtart prey for the lion. | 

The Belgians tack upon our rear, 

And raking chate-guns through our {terns they 

end: 

Cloſe by their fireſhips, like jackals appear, 
Who on their lions for the prey attend. 

The mighty lion, before whom ſtood the little 
jackal, the faithful ſpy of the king of beaſts. Arb. 
JeRANA ES. . .. | jack and ape.] 

1. Monkey; an ape. 

2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. 

Which is he? 

— That jackanapes with ſcarfs. Shakeſpeare, 

People wonder'd how ſuch a young upſtart 

jactanapes ſhould grow ſo pert and ſaucy, and take 
ſo much upon him. Arbuthnot 

IAK DA Ww. n. ſ. [ jack and daw. ] A cock daw; 
a bird taught to imitate the human voice. 

To impoſe on a child to get by heart a long ſcroll 
of phraſes, without any ideas, is a practice fitter 
for a jackdaw than for any thing that wears the 
ſhape of man. Watts. 

Jex r. 2. ſ. | jacquet, Fr.] 

I. A ſhort coat; a cloſe wai 

In a blue jacket, with a croſs of red. Hub. Tale. 

And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by; 
And here a ſailor's jacket hangs to dry. Swift. 

2. To beat one's JACKET), is to beat the man. 

She fell upon he jack of the parſon, who ſtood 
gaping at her. LEſtrange. 

Jon“, Ladder. n. ſ. Polemonium; the ſame 
with Greek valerian. 

Ja'cosr's Staff. n. ſ. 

1. A pilgrim's ſtaff. 

2. Staff coucealing a dagger. 

A croſs ſtaff; a kind of aſtrolabe. 
a'com1NE.n. ſ. A pigeon with a high tuft, Ainſ. 
ACTITA'TION. n. 75 [ jactito, Lat. 

I. Toſſing; motion; reſtleſſneſs; heaving. 

If the patient be ſurpriſed with jactitation, or 
great oppreſſion about the ſtomach, expect no re- 
lief from cordials. Harvey. 

2. A term in the canon law for a falſe pretenſion 
to marriage. 


act of throwing miſſive weapons. | 
So hills amid” the air encounter'd hills, 
Hurl'd to and fro with jaculation dire. 


JADE. - . .. [The etymology of this word is 
N Skinner derives it from gaad, a goad or 
ſpur. 


1. A horſe of no ſpirit ; a hired horſe; a worth - 
leſs nag. 
Alas, what wights are theſe that load my heart ! 
I am as dull as Winter-ſtarved ſheep, 
Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 
When they ſhould endure the. bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſt, and, like deceitful zades, 
Sink in the trial. Shakeſpeare's. Julius Ceſar, 
The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, 
With torchſtaves in their hand; and their poor 
jades 
Lob Jon their heads, dropping the head and hips. 
 Shakejveare. 
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Dy diu. | 


JacuLa'T1oN. n. ſ. ¶ jaculatio, jaculor, Lat.] The 


Milian. 


—— _— —ͤ — 


JAG 
So have I ſeen with armed heel, 
A wight beſtride a commonweal, _ 
While {till the more he kick'd and ſpurr'd, 
The leſs the ſullen jade has ſtirr d. Hudibras. 
The plain nag came upon the trial to prove thoſe 
to be jades that made ſport with them. L'Eftrange. 
Falſe ſteps but help them to renew their race, 
As, after ſtumbling, zades will mend their pace. 
| Pope, 
2. A ſorry woman. A word of contempt not- 
ing ſometimes age, but generally vice. . 
Shall theſe, theſe old jades, paſt the flower 
Of youth, that you have, paſs you. Chapman. 
But ſhe, the cunning' jade alive, | 
Says, tis the ready way to thrive. 
Get in, huſſy: now will 1 perſonate this young 
jade, and diſcover the intrigue. Southern's In. Adult, 
| In di'monds, pearl, and rich brocades, 
_ She ſhines the firſt of hatter'd jad:s, 
And flutters in her pride.. Swift. 

3. A young woman: in irony and flight con- 
tempt. 

You ſee now and then ſome handſome young 
jd among them: the ſluts have very often white 
teeth and black eyes. _. Addiſon. 

Jad. u. /. A ſpecies of ſtone. | 

The jade is a ſpecies of the jaſper, and of ex- 


tireme hardneſs. Its colour is compoſed of a pale | 


blueiſn grey, or aſhcolour, and a pale green, not 
uniform. It appears dull and coarſe on the ſur- 
face, but it takes a very elegant poliſh. It is uſed 
by the Turks for handles of ſabres. Hill. 
To JaDE. v. a. [from the noun. ] | | 
1. To tire; to haraſs ; to diſpirit ; to weary : ap- 
plied originally to horſes. . 
With his banners, and his well- paid ranks, 
The ne er- yet-beaten horſe of Parthia 
We've jaded out o th' field. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
It is good in diſcourſe to vary and intermingle 
ſpeech of the preſent octaſion with arguments; 
for it is a dull thing to tire and jade any thing too 
far. Baccn. 
If fleet dragon's progeny at laſt 
Proves jaded, and in frequent matches caſt 
No favour for the ſtallion we retain, 
And no reſpe& for the degen'rate ſtrain. Dryden. 
The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its 
power, 1s very hardly brought to exert its force 
again. a Locke. 
There are ſeaſons when the brain is overtired or 
;jaded with ſtudy or thinking; or upon ſome other 
accounts animal nature may be languid or cloudy, 
and unfit to ailift the ſpirit in meditation. Waits. 
2. To overbear ; to cruſh ; to degrade; to haraſs, 
as a horte that is ridden too hard. 
If we live thus tamely, _ 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 5 
Farewell nobility. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
3. To employ in vile offices. 
The honourable blood 


Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a jad:d groom. Shakeſp. 


4. To ride; to rule with tyranny. 
1 do not now fool myſelf, to let imagination jade 
me: for every reaſon excites to this. Shakeſp. T. N. 
To Jars. v. n. To loſe ſpirit ; to ſink. 
Many offer at the effects of friendſhip, but they 
do not laſt : they are promiſing in the beginning, 
but they fail and jade and tire in the proſecution. 


South. 

JaD15n. ad. [from jade. 

J Vitious 7 35s as A ! 

That hors'd us on their backs, to ſhow us 
A jadiſb trick at laſt, and throw us. Hudib. 

When once the people get the jadiſh trick 
Of throwing off their king, no ruler's ſafe, Southern, 

2. Unchaſte; incontinent. 

*Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman ; for 
af the humour takes her to be jadiſh, not all the 
locks and ſpies in nature can keep her honeſt. 

. |  E Eftrange. 

To AGG. v. a. [gagaw, ſlits or holes, Welſh. } 
To cut into indentures ; to cut into teeth like thoſe 
of a ſaw. 

Some leaves are round, ſome long, ſome ſquare, 
and many j gaed on the ſides. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
The jg; ing of pinks and gilliflowers is like the 


S tepney. 


JAM 


ſmall plain purls. Bacon. 
The banks of that ſea muſt be jayged and torn 
by the impetuous aſfaults;” or the filent undermin- 


earth from the tops of mountains. Bentley. 
An alder - tree is one among the leſſer trees, 
| whoſe younger branches are ſoft, and whoſe leaves 
are jagged. __ Watts. 
JaGc. 2. /. [from the verb.] A protuderance 


| or denticulation. 


The figure of the leaves is divided into ſo ma- 
ny jaggs or eſcallops, and curiouſly indented round 
the edges. ; Ray. 

Take off all the ſtaring ſtraws, twiggs, and 
jaggs in the hive, and make them as ſmooth as poſ- 
ſible. A.ſortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ja. adj. | from jagg.] Uneven; denticulated. 

His tow'ring creſt was glorious to behold ; 

His ſhoulders and his ſides were ſcal'd with gold; 
Three __— ke brandiſh'd when he charg'd his 
des; 

His teeth ſtood jaggy in three dreadful rows. 
Amid” thoſe angles, infinitely ſtrain'd, 
They joyful leave their jaygy ſalts behind. Th. 

Jaocrnxerss. n. ſ. {from jagged. ] The ſtate 
of being denticulated; unevenneſs. 

Firſt draw rudely your leaves, making them 
plain, before you give them their veins or jagged 
neſs. Peacham on Drawing. 
JAIL. . J. [gen, Fr.] A gaol; apriſon; a 
place where criminals are confined. . See GaoL. 
It is written either way ; but commonly by latter 
writers jail. | 

Away with the dotard, to the jai] with him. Sh. 

A dependant upon him paid ſix thouſand pounds 
ready money, which, poor man, he lived to re- 
pent in a jail. Clarendon. 
Ae ſigh'd and turn'd his eyes, becauſe he knew 
'Twas but a larger jai/ he had in view. Dryden. 

One jail did all their criminals reſtrain, 

Which now the walls of Rome can ſcarce contain. 
| : Dryden. 

Jx1LB1IRD. . /. [jail and bird.] One who has 
been in a jail. 

Jw1LER. 2. .. {from jail.] A gaoler ; the keeper 
of a priſon, | 

Secking many means to ſpeak with her, and 
ever kept from it, as well becauſe ſhe ſhunned it, 
ſeeing and diſdaining his mind, as becauſe of her 
jealous jailers. Sidney. 

This is as a jailer, to bring forth 
Some monſtrous malefactor. Shakeſpeare. 

His pow'r to hollow caverns is confin'd ; 
There let him reign, the jailer of the wind; 


With hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjects call, 


And boaſt and bluſter in his empty hall. Dryd. An. 
Palamon, the pris'ner knight, | 
Reſtleſs for woe, aroſe before the light; 
And, with his jailer's leave, deſir d to breathe 
An air more welcome than the damp beneath. 
| TY | Dryden 
JAK ES. 2. / [Of uncertain etymology. A 
houſe of office. | 
; 1 will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, 
and daub the walls of jakes with him. Shakef. X. L. 
| Their ſordid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and hires the very jates. Dryden. 
Some have fiſhed the very jakes. for papers left 
there by men of wit. Swift. 
JAL. n. ſ. ¶ jalap, Fr. jalapium, low Lat.] 
Falap is a firm and ſolid root, of a wrinkled 
ſurface, and generally cut into ſlices, heavy and 
hard to break ; of a faintiſh ſmell, and of an acrid 
and nauſeous taſte. It had its name jalapium or ja- 
lapa, from Xalapa, a town in New Spain, in the 
neighbourhood of which it was diſcovered; though 
it is now principally brought from the Madeiras. 
It is an excellent purgative where ſerous humours 
are to be evacuated. Hill's Mat. Med. 
Jam. u. /. [I know not whence derived.] A 
conſerve of fruits boiled with ſugar and water. 
Jams. 2. f. | jambe, Fr. a - + Sag ſupporter 
on either ſide, as the poſts of a door. 
No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of 


the foreſide of the chimney jamꝭ s. Moxon. 
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| £ | 
inequality of oak leaves; but they never .ave any | 


ings of waves; violent rains muſt waſh down | 


| 


JAR 


Ta/mnicx, n. 4 [tambique, Fr, iambicuts, Lat.) 

Verſes compoſed of iambick feet, or a ſhort ang 

long ſyllable alternately ; uſed originally in ſatire 

therefore taken for ſatire. : 
In thy felonious heart though venow lies, 

It does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies: 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe fame 

In keen 1ambicks, hut mild anagram. Ded, 
To IAN GLE. v. u. ¶ janglir, Fr. Skinner] To 

altercate ; to quarrel; to bicker in words, No 


| a low word. 


Good wits will be jangling; but, gentles agree, 
This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
On Navarre and his book-men, Shakſprore, 
So far am I glad it did fo ſort, | 
As this their angling I eſteem a ſport. Shak ſpar, 
There is no errour which hath not ſome ap- 
pearance of probability reſembling truth, which 
when men, who ſtudy to be ſingular, find out, 
ſtraining reaſon, they then publiſh to the world 
matter of contention and jarg ing. Kal xb. 

To Ja/NGLE. v. a. To make a found untuneably, 

Now ſee that noble and that ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune and harſh, S. 

Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 
And in our verſe ere monkiſh rhimes 
Had jangled their tantaſtick chimes. Pei. 

Ja'NcLER. u. J. [from the verb.] A wrang- 
ling, chattering, noſſy fellow. ; 

Ja'nizary. . ſ. [A Turkiſh word.] One df 
the guards of the Turkiſh king. 

His grand vizir, preſuming to inveſt 
The chief Imperial city of the Weſt, 

With the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to riſe; 
The ſtandards loſt, and janixaries ſlain, | 
Render the hopes he gave his maſter vain. Malle. 

Ja'xxock. ». /. [probibly a corruption of bai 
nock, | Oat-bread. A northern word. 

Js/nTy. adj. [corrupted from genti!, French. 
Showy ; fluttering. | 

This fort of woman is a janty flattern : ſhe hangs 
on her cloaths, plays her head, and varies her 
poſture. | Speckater. 

IN uARVY. n. /. 8 Lat.] The firſt 
month of the year, from Janus, to whom it was 
among the Romans conſecrated. _ 

Famary is clad in white, the colour of the earth 
at this time, blowing his nails. This month had 
the name from Janus, painted with two faces, ſig- 
nifying Providence. Peachen, 

JAPAN. z. ſ. [from Japan in Aſia, where 
figured work Was originally done.] Work vit- 
uiſhed and raiſed in gold and colours. It is com- 
monly uſed with another ſubſtantive, and therefore 
may be conſidered as an adjective. . 

The poor girl had broken a large japan glaſs, of 
great value, with a ſtroke of her bruth. ft, 

'To IAN. v. a. [from the noun. | 

1. To varniſh, and embelliſh with gold and 
raiſed figures. 
For not the deſk with filyer nails, 


Nor bureau of expence, 


Nor ftandiſh well japann'd, avails ET 
To writing of good ſenſe. WH 
2. To black and gloſs ſhoes. A low phraſe. 
The god of fire 

Among theſe gen'rous prefents joins his part, 
And aids with ſoot the new japanning art. aye 
 Jara/NNer. n. ſ. [from japan.] 
1. One ſxkilled in japan work. TS 
2. A ſhoeblacker. So called becauſe he makes 
the ſhoes ſhine. h 
1 The poor have the ſame itch; 
They change their weekly barber, weekly neus, 
Prefer a new japann:r to their ſhoes. Popes ys 
To Jak. v. u. [from eonpne, anger, Sn; af 


guerre, war, French; or garen, old Teuionick, 


to clamour. 
1. To ftrike together with a kind of ſhort ratte. 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung Digem 
My knees tremble with the jarring blow. 0. 
2. To ſtrike or ſound untuneably and irregd 
larly. . 
7 O, you kind gods! 


Tp 


Fro this great breach in his abuſed nature: 
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„ 1 FOE | 
Th! untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind vp, Ja'sawn, n. /. [probaby ia or cya hawk. ]] Javxr, . , [fromthe verb.] Ramble; flight ; 
Ki Lear, | A young hawk. Avſworth. 3 It 1 commonly my —— bon 


Of this child-changed fatber  Shake/p. 
I perceiye you delight not in mulick,  JasMINE. 3. J. gem num; jaſmin, French. It] ſolemnly by Milton. 
== Nox 2 whith when ger tp Shak: ſpear. is often pronounced j mine.] A creeping ſhrub | Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 
A ſtring may jan in the beſt maſter's hand, with a flagrant flower. | | After his airy jaunt, though hurry'd ſore, 
An Thou, like the harmleſs bee, may'ſt freely Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt. Milton; 
Ibn W x) „ He ſends me out on many a jaunt, 
And every paſlion aptly harmoniz d From jaſmine grove to grove may'ſt wander. Thom. | Old houſes in the night to haunt. Hudibras, 
Amid a jarriag world. T homſon's Summer. | Ns E Perſian. n.ſ. A plant. A ſpecies of They parted, and away poſts the cavalier in 
: II clalh 4.86 ntarfere ; $8 c3o, oppotitian;g tec. | = | queſt of his new miſtreſs : his firſt jaunt is to court. 
jo bo ina Ives. . % (Ig Fr. tab, Latin] A e 
At laſt, though long, our jarring notes agree. | hard ſtone of a bright beautiful green colour, ſome-¶ If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try for once 


| Shakeſpeare. | times clouded with white, found in maſſes of va- who can foot it fartheſt. Dryder's 5 1% Fryar. 
For orders and degrees rious ſizes and ſhapes. It is capable of a very ele- Thus much of the ſcheme of my defign in this 
Jar not with liberty, but well conſiſt. Milton. | gant poliſh, and js found in many parts of the] part have I run over, and led my reader a long 


Venalus concluded his report : Eaſt Indies, and in Egypt, Africa, Tartary, and] and tedious jut, in tracing out thoſe metallick 

A jarring murmur fill'd the factious court: China. Hi!Ps Materia Medica. and mineral bodies. Wraodward. 
As when a torrent rells with rapid force, | The baſis of jaſper is uſually of a greeniſh hue, | Ja/uxTixEss. . f. [from jaunty, or janty, cor- 
The flood, conſtrain'd within a ſcanty ſpace, and ſpotted with red, yellow and white. /Fodw. | rupted from genti/, French. See JaxTy.) Airy- 
Roars horrible. Dryden reid. The moſt valuable pillars about Rome are four |neſs; flutter ; genteelneſs. | 

4. To quarrel ; to diſpute. columns of oriental 1 ber in St. Paulina's chapel, A certain ſtiffneſs in my limbs entirely deſtroy- 

When thoſe renowned noble peers of Greece, | and one of tranſparent oriental jaſper in the vati- | ed that juuntireſ of air I was once maſter of. Aid, 
Through ſtubborn pride, among themſelves did | can library. Addiſon mm Italy. Jaw. . J. ¶ joe, a cheek, French; whence: 


jar, | . TaTROLE/PTICK. adj. [tatraleptique, Fr. tag | joowbone, or checkbone, then jaw, ] 3 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, and @>ayw.] That which cures by anointing. 1. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth 
Then Orpheus with his harp their ſtrife did bar. To Ja'ver, or jable, v. a. Tobemire; to ſoil | are fixed. : . 
5 | Spenſer. | over with dirt through unneceſſary traverſing and | A generation whoſe teeth are as ſwords, and 
They muſt be ſometimes ignorant of the means | travelling. This word is ſtill retained in Scotland | their ja teeth as knives, to devour the poor. 
eonducing to thoſe ends, in which alone they can |} and the northern counties. Prov. XXX. 14. 


jar and oppoſe each other. Dryden. Ja'veL. nf. (perhaps from the verb.] A wan- | The jaw bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are: 
Ja. 1. ſ. [from the verb.] dering or dirty fellow. very medicinable. Walton's Angler. 
1. A kind of rattling vibration of ſound. When as time, flying with wings ſwift, Piſo, who probably ſpeaks Ariſtotle's meaning,. 
In , the tongue is held ſtifly at its whole | Expired had the term that thoſe two javels ſaith that the crocodile doth not only move his up- 
length, by the force of the muſcles; ſo as when | Should tender up a reckoning of their travels. per jaw, but that his nether jaw is immoveable. 


the impulſe of breath ſtrikes upon the end of the | Hul berd's Tale. Grew's Muſœum. 
tongue, where it finds paſſage, it ſhakes and agi-] Sir Thomas More, preparing himſelf for execu- More formidable hydra ſtands within, 

tates the whole tongue, whereby the ſound is af- |tion, put on his beſt apparel, which tbe lieuten- | Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. Dryden. 
feed with a trembling jar. Hold. Elem. of Speech. | ant compelled him to put off again, ſaying, That | 2. The mouth. 4 
2. Claſh of intereſts or opinions; diſcord ; de- he who ſhould have them was but a jav:/. What, My tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and thou haſt 


bate. | 5 ſays ſir Thomas, ſhall I account him a javel, who | brought me into the duſt of death. Pſalm, xxii. 1 5. 
He maketh war, he maketh peace again, ſhall this day do me ſo great a benefit? My bended hook ſhall pierce their flimy jaws. | 
And yet his peace is but continual jar: ; | More's Life of Sir Thomas More. „ e . Shakeſpeare. 
O miſerable men, that to him ſubje& are! ' JaveLmN. nf. [ javeline, Fr.] A ſpear or half! A ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding - hath 
| | Fairy Queen. pike, which anciently was uſed either by foot or And utmoſt anguiſh ſhakes my lab'ring frame. 
Nath'leſs, my brother, ſince we paſſed are horſe. It had an iron head pointed. | Robe. 
Dato this point, we will appeaſe our jar. Hubb. Others, from the wall, defend _ Jar. u. /. 2 from his cry. Skinner. ] A. 
Force would be right; or rather, right and | With dart and jav'lia, ſtones and ſulph'rous fire; bird; piaglundir ia. 
| wrong, | On each hand ſlaughter and gigantick deeds. Mili. Two ſharp winged ſheers, | 
Between whoſe endleſs jar juſtice preſides, She ſhakes her myrtle jav'lin: and, behind, | Deck'd with diverſe plumes, like painted jays,- 
Would loſe their names, and ſo would juſtice too Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Dryden. | Were fixed at his back, to cut his airy ways. 
| Shakeſpeare. Flies the javelin ſwifter to its mark, ö Fairy Queens 
3. A ſtate in which a door unfaſtened may | Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm? Addiſ.| We'll uſe this unwholeſome humidity, this groſs: 
| Krike the poit ; half opened, JUN DICE. n. /. |, jaunifſe, jaune, yellow, Fr.] wat'ry pumpion—we'll teach him to know turtles 
The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging | A diſtemper from obſtructions. of the glands of the | from j2ys. | Shakeſpeare, 


about this or t'other ceremony, is but like open- | liver, which prevents the gall being duly ſeparated | What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them a jar, by | by them from the blood; and ſometimes, eſpeci- | Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful? — IV 
' Which no more than one can get in at a time. Sv. | ally in hard drinkers, they are ſo indurated as ne- I am highly delighted to ſee the jay or the th 
4. [ Giarro, Italian.] An earthen veſſel. ver after to be opened, and ſtraiten the motion of | hopping about my walks. Spectator. 
About the upper part of the jar there appeared | the blood ſo much through that viſcus, as to make | Admires the jay, the inſects gilded wings, 5 
a good number of bubbles. Boyle. | it divert with a force great enough into the gaſtick | Or hears the hawk, when Philomela ſings. Pope.. 


He mead for cooling drink prepares, | arteries, which go off from the hepatick, to break J&x'zEL, n. . A precious ſtone of an azure or 
Of virgin honey in the jars. - Dryden. | through them, and drain into the ſtomach ;. ſo that blue colour. +, | | Dic. 
Warriors welter on the ground, vomiting of blood, in this diſtemper, is a fatal | ICE. u. ſ. [ ir, Saxon ; eyſe, — | 

Whilſt empty jar; the dire defeat reſound. Garth. | ſymptom. LIES Quincy 1. Water or other liquor made ſolid by cold. 
JARDES. n. ſ. French. ] Hard callous tu- Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm with- Jou are no ſurer, no, 

mours in horſes, a little below the bending of the |! ing | | | Than is the coal of fire-upon the zce, | 

ham on the outſide. This diſtemper in time will | Sit like his grandfire cut in alabaſter ? Or hailſtone in the ſun. Shakeſp. Coriol mu. 

make the horſe halt, and grow ſo painful as to | Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice Thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes. Shake/. 


cauſe him to pine away, and become light bellied. By being peevith ? Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. If 1 ſhould aſk whether ice and water were two: 
It is moſt common to managed - horſes, that: have ; Thoſe were thy thoughts, and thou could'ft judge | diſtin& ſpecies of things, 1 doubt not but-1 ſhould - 
deen kept too much upon their haunches. 3 aright, a be anſwered in the affirmative. Locte. 
Frarrie,s Dic. Till int reſt made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryden. 2. Concreted ſugar. ” 7 
]-/xcon- n. ſ. | jargon, French; gericonfa, Sp.] The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow 3. To break the Ie x. To make the firſt opening. 
Vaintelligible talk; gabble; gibberish. obſervations on every thing; and the ſoul, tinc- to any attempt. | 
Nothing is clearer than mathematical demon- tured with any paſſion, diffuſes a falſe colour over | If you brea# the ice, and do this ſeat, 
ration, yet let one, who is altogether ignorant | the appearances of things. Watts. | Atchieve the elder, ſet the younger free 3 
in mathematicks, hear it, and he will hold it to JUN DI ED. adj. | from jaundice.] Infected] For our acceſs, whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 
de plain fuſtian or jargon. Bi anubull. with the jaundice. . We'll not ſo graceleſs be to be.ingrate. Shakeſpeare; 
From this laſt toil again what knowledge flows ? | All ſeems infected, that th' infected ſpy, Thus have I broken the ice to invention, for the 
Aa, as much, perhaps, as ſhows | As all looks yellow to the jaundic'deye. Pope. lively repreſentation of floods and rivers neceiſary 
hat all his predeceſſor's rules 121 n To JAUNT: v. n. | janter, Fr.] To wander here | for our painters and poets. Peacham on Drawing. 
Were empty cant, all jargon of the ſchools. Prior. | and there: to buſtle about. It is now always uſed | After he'd a while look'd wiſe. 
During the uſurpation an- infuſion of enthuſiaſ- in contempt or levity. | At laſt broke ſilence and the ice. Hudibrass- 
tick. Jargon prevailed in every writing. Swift. | I was not made a horſe, To Ick. v. a. [from the noun.]J _ 
Ja/RGONELLE,. M. A ſpecies of pears See And yet I bear a burthen like an aſs; * | 1. To cover with ice; to turn to ice; 
Ps ak FRY "EO | | Spur-gall'd and tir d by jaunting Bollipgbroke, Sb. 2. To cover with concreted ſugar. 
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Vcenovsr. 1. ſ. [ice and hoſe, ] A houſe in 
which ice is repoſited againſt the warm months. 
Ieunt'umon, n. ſ. [bye] A ſmall animal 
that breaks the eggs of the crocodile. 
IcuNEUMONFLY'. x. . A ſort of fly. 
The generation of the ichn-umonfly is in the bo- 
dies of caterpillars, and other nymphz of inſects. 
| Derham's Phyſico-Theolop y. 
- Incnno/crarny. u. ſ. [lyv9- ind id} T 
groundplot. 
It will be more intelligible to have a draught of 


each front in a paper by itſelf, and alſo to have a 


draught of the groundplot or ic>n9graphy of every 
ſtory in a paper by itſelf. Moxon. 

I'CHOR. »n. /. [ye] A thin watery humour 
hke ſerum. Quincy. 
Milk, drawn from ſome animals that feed only 
upon fleſh, will be more apt to turn rancid and 
putrify, acquiring firſt a ſaline taſte, which is a 
ſign of putrefaction, and then it will turn into an 
ichar. Ar but hnot on Aliments. 

JenOROus. adj. [from ichor.] Serous; ſanious; 
thin; undigeſted. 

The lung- growth is imputed to a ſuperficial ſa- 
nious or ichoraus exulceration. Harvey on Con ſamp. 

The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin 
and ;chorous, corrodes the veſſels. Arbuthnot on Di-t. 

IcnTaryo'Locy. n. f. | ichthyolbogir, Fr. i Au - 
yiz, fr m ix9s and D.] The doctrine of the na- 
ture of fiſh. 

Some there are, as camels and ſheep, which 
carry no name in :i«hthyobgy. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

IcaTHYO'PHAGY. =. J. [ixvv; and p. Diet 
of fiſh; the practice of eating fiſh. 

T'cicLE. a. . {from ice.] A ſhoot of ice com- 
monly hanging down from the upper part. 

If diſtilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into 
the powder of loadſtone, the ſubſiding powder, 
dried, retains ſome magnetical virtue; but if the 
menſtruum be evaporated ts a conſiſtence, and af- 
terwards doth ſhoot into zcicles, or cryſtals, the 
loadſtone hath no power upon them. Brown. 

From —_ uncomb'd, and from the frozen 

beard, | 
Long icicles depend, and crackling ſounds are heard. 
| Dr 

The common dropſtone conſiſts principally of 
ſpar, and is frequently found in form of an zcicle, 
hanging down from the tops and ſides of grottos. 

Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

Verxess. ». /. [from icy.] The ſtate of gener- 
ating ice, 

Veov. u. ſ. [*xa.] A picture or repreſentation. 

Boy ſardus, in his tract of divination, hath ſet 
forth the icons of theſe ten, yet added two others. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Some of our own nation, and many Netherlands, 
whoſe names and icont are publiſhed, have deſerv- 
ed good commendation. Hakewill on Providence. 
Ico'xocLasT. n. f. ſiconxlafle, Fr. txommrag.) 

A hag of images. 

IcoNO LOG. n. ſ. | iconologie, Fr. di and u. 
The doctrine of 4 or 3 850 
ICTERICAL, u. ,. | iferique, Fr, icterus, Lat.] 

1. Afflicted with the jaundice. | 

In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the 
:-rical have a great ſourneſs, and gripes with win- 
dinels. | Floy:r. 

2. Good againſt the jaundice. | 

Icy. adj. [from ice | 

t. Full of ice; covered with ice; made of ice; 
cold; froſty. 

But my por heart firſt ſet free, | | 
Bound in tho'e icy chains by thee. Shakeſpeare 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The ſeaſon's difference; as, the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind. Shak. 

He relates the exceſſive coldneſs of the water 
they meet with in Summer in that icy region, 
where they were forced to winter. Boyle, 

Bear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay 
To the bright regions of the riſing day; 

T-inpt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. 


* 


4 


IDE 


Thou would'ft have never learn'd 
The icy precepts of reſpect. Shakeſpeare's Tinon. 
3. Frigid ; backward. | 4 
If thou doſt find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons; 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
| T'o. Contracted for [ wou!d. 
IDE/A. ». .. [idee, Fr. id.] Mental image. 
Whatſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or is 
the immediate object of perception, thought, or 
underſtanding, that I call ih. Locks. 
The form under which theſe things appear to 
the mind, or the reſult of our apprehenſion, 1s 
called an idea. . | Watts. 
Happy you that may to the ſaint, your only idea, 
Although fimply attir'd, your manly affection but 
; : Y. 
Our Saviour himſelf, being to ſet down the per- 
fect idea of that which we are to pray and wiſh for 
on earth, did not teach to pray or wiſh for more 
than only that here it might be with us, as with 
them it is in heaven. Hooter. 
Her ſweet idea wander'd through his thoughts, 
airfax. 
I did infer your lineaments, 
Being the right idea of your father, | 
Both in your form and nobleneſs of mind. Sh. 


How good, how fair, | 
Anſwering his great idea“ Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
Dryden. 


If Chaucer by the beſt idea wrought, 
The faireſt nymph before his eyes he ſet. 

IDr/AL. adj. | from idea.] Mental; intellectual; 
not perceived by the ſenſes. 

There is a two-fold knowledge of material 
things; one real, when the thing, and the real 
impreſſion thereof on our ſenſes, is perceived; 
the other ideal, when the image or idea of a thing, 
abſent in itſelf, is repreſented to and conſidered 
on the imagination, Cheyne's Phil. Principles, 
Ip RAL Lx. adv. [from ideal.] Intellectually; 
mentally. 

A tranſmiſſion is made materially from ſome 
parts, and ideally from every one. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
IdE'NTICAL., 1 adj. eee "6 Fr.] The ſame ; 
Ip EN TIE. implying the ſame thing; com- 
priſing the ſame idea. 
The beard 's th ;dentick beard you knew, 
The ſame numerically true. Hudibras, 
Their majus is identical with majis. Hal:'s O. of M. 
Thoſe ridiculous identical propoſitions, that faith 
is faith, and rule is a rule, are firſt principles in 
this controverſy of the rule of faith, without 
which nothing can be ſolidly - concluded either 
about rule or faith. Tillotſon's Sermons, 
If this pre-exiſtent eternity 1s not compatible 
with a ſucceſſive duration, as we clearly and diſ- 
tinctly perceive that it is not, then it remains, tha: 
ſome being, though infinitely above our finite com- 
prehenſions, muſt have had an 7d-ntical, invariable 


no other than God. Bentley's Sermons. 
Ivt'xTITY. . ſ. | identits, French; identitas, 
ſchool Latin.] Sameneſs; not diverſity. 

There is a fallacy of equivocation from a ſociety 


fallacy was he deceived that drank aqua-fortis for 
ſtrong water. Brown's Vilgar Frrours. 
Certainly thoſe actions muſt needs be regular, 
where there is an identity between the rule and the 
faculty. : South's Sermons. 
Conſidering any thing as exifting, at any de- 
termined time and place, we compare it with it- 
ſelf exiſting at another time, and thereon form 
the ideas of identity and diverſity, Locke. 
By cutting off the ſenſe at the end of every firſt 
line, which muſt always rhime to the next fol- 
lowing, is produced too frequent an identity in 


epigram. Prin. 
Its. n. ſ. [ides, Fr. ids, Lat.] A term an- 
cien ly uſed among the Romans, and till retained 
in the Romiſh kalendar. It is the 13th day of 


each month, except in the months of March, 


common to another. 


continuance from all eternity, which being is no | 


in name, inferring an identity in nature: by this 


ſound, and brings every couplet to the point of anf 
| ſame veſſel, there are ſeveral that, in a tempeſt, | 
would it not de 


„ 


| days becauſe in theſe four months it was ſix 


before the nones, and in the others four days, 
A ſoothſayer bids you beware the ides of March, 
| 1 Shakeſpeare 
IDIO'CRASY. . f. [idvocraſe, Fr. id. and 
gd g.] Peculiarity of conſtitution. 
IpiockATIAL. adj. [from idiocraſy. ] Peculiar 
in conſtitution. 
Voiocy. n. ſ. [ikea] Want of underſtanding. 
I ſtand not upon their iniocy in thinking that 
horſes did eat their bits. Bacon. 


ſpeaking peculiar to a language or dialect; the 
particular caſt of a tongue; a phraſe; phraſeo- 
logy. 5 2 
He did romanize our tongue, leaving the wordz 
tranſlated as much Latin as he found them ; where. 
in he followed their language, but did not comply 
with the idiom of ours. Dryder, 
Some that with care true eloquence ſhall teach, 
And to juſt idioms fix our doubtful ſpeech. Prize, 


Inroma/TICK. I a tongue; phraſeological, 
Since phraſes uſed in converſation contract 
meanneſs by paſling through the mouths of the 
vulgar, a poet ſhould guard himſelf againſt ido- 
matick ways of ſpeaking. | Speetator, 
Ivto'eaATHY. . ſ. | idiopathic, Fr. Wi and 
we», | A primary diſeaſe that neither depends on 
nor proceeds from another. Quincy, 
IntosY/NCRASY. 2. +. [ idigfynacraſe, Fr. ns, 
ou, and Aug.] 
A peculiar temper or diſpoſition of body not 
Duncy, 
Whether quails, from any 74ſyncraſy or pecu- 


hellebore, or rather ſometimes but medicinally 
uſe the ſame. Brewn's Vulgar Ernus, 

The underftanding alſo hath its 3 as 
well as other faculties. Glanville's Scepfs. 
I'DIOT. 3. /. | idiove, Fr. idiota, Latin; u. 


powers of reaſon. | 

| Life is a tale, 

Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
What elſe doth he herein, than by a kind of 
circumlocution tell his humble ſuppliants that he 


get relief? 

By idle boys and id-ots vilify'd, 
Who me and my calamities deride. Sandy:, 
Many ideots will believe that they ſee what they 
only hear. | Dennie, 
I/ pio T ISM. n. ſ. Lidioriſme, Fr, ug. ] 

1. Peculiarity of expreſſion; mode of expieſ - 
ſion peculiar to a language. 


in their native language, give terminations and 
idiotiſms ſuitable to their native language unto words 
newly invented, i Hale. 
2. Folly ; natural imbecillity of mind. 
I'DLE. «dj. [y del, 1 
1. Lazy; averſe from labour. 5 
For ſhame ! ſo much to do, and yet idle. Bull, 
2. Not engaged; affording leiſure. 


deſty, 5 . 
Or elſe for want of idle time, could not again re- 
Ply: 


| Shakeſpearts 
3. Unactive ; not employed. | 

No war or battle's found | 
Was heard the world around, | 
The idle ſpear and ſhield were high up hung. 
; Milton, 
Children generally hate to be id/- ; all the care 
then is, that their buſy humour ſhould be con- 
ſtantly employed in ſomething of uſe to them. 


te. 
Suppcſing, among a multitude embarked in the 


will rather periſh than work ; 
madneſs in the reſt to ſtand idle, and rather chuls 
to ſink than do more than comes to their ſhare * 


Pope. 
2. Cold; free from paſſion, 


| May, July and October, in which it is the 15th 


4 | Aadiſon. 
4. Uſeleſs; vain; ine ffectual. | 


V/DIOM. . f. [idiome, Fr. d. A mole of 


S { from idiom. ] Peculiar to 


liarity of conſtitution, do innocuouſly feed upon 


A foolz anatural; a changeling ; one without the 


Shakeſpeare's Matheth, 


holds them zdeots, or baſe wretches, not able ta 
Ralcigh's Eſſays. 


Scholars ſometimes in common ſpeech, or writing, 


For often have you writ to her; aud ſhe in mo- 


They 
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ſome idleneſs of brain. 


- IDL 
They aſtoniſh'd, all reſiſtance loft, 


All courage; down their idle weapons —_ | 
Milton. 


And threat'ning France, plac'd like a 


painted 
ove, 
Held idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 
Where was then 
The power that guards the ſacred lives of kings? 
Why ſlept the lightning and the thunderbolts, 
Or bent their idle rage on fields and trees, | 
When vengeance call'd em here? Dryd. Span. F. 
5. Unfruitful ; barren ; not productive of good. 
Of antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, 
It was my hent to ſpeak. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard ſo high. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| He was met even now, | 8 
Crowyn'd with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtaining corn. Shaliſpeore's King Lear. 
6. Trifling; of no importance: as, an zdle 


ſtory. | 
Suffice it then, thou money god, quoth he, 
That all thine idé offers I refuſe ; 
All that I need I have: what needeth me 
To covet more than I have cauſe to uſe? 


Fairy Queen. 
This anſwer is both idle in regard of us, and 
alſo repugnant to themſelves. Hooker. 


They are not, in our eſtimation, idle reproofs, 
when the authors of needleſs innovations are-op- 
poſed with ſuch negatives, as that of Leo: how 
are theſe new devices brought in, which our fa- 
thers never knew ? ooker 

His friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and, with proud 

contempt, | | „ 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden. 

An idle reaſon leſſens the weight of the good 

Swift. 

He wiſhes to recal the precious hours he has 
ſpent in trifles, and loitered away in idle unprofi- 
table diverſions. Rogers. 
To VoLE. v. n. [from the adjective.] To loſe 
time in lazineſs and inactivity. 

Yet free from this poetick madneſs, 
Next page he ſays, in ſober ſadneſs, 
That ſhe and all her fellow-gods 
Sit idling in their high abodes. 
IpLEHEADED. adj. [idle and head.] 
T. Fooliſh ; unreaſonable. | 

| Theſe idlebeaded ſeekers reſorted thither. Carew. 

2. Delirious, infatuated. 

Upon this loſs ſhe fell idlebeaded, and to this 
very day ſtands near the place ſtill. ZZ Eftrange. 

 VoLEness. . ſ. [from idle. | 

1. Lazineſs; floth; fluggiſhneſs ; averſion from 
labour. | 

Nor is exceſs the only thing by which fin breaks 
men in their health, and the comfortable enjoy- 
ment of themſelves; but many are alſo brought 
to a very ill and languiſhing habit of body by mere 
idl-n;ſs, and idleneſs is both itſelf a great fin, and the 
cauſe of many more. South's Sermons. 

2, Abſence of employment. 5 

All which yet could not make us accuſe her, 
though it made us pine away for ſpite, to loſe any 
of our time in ſo troubleſome an :dleneſs. Sidney. 

He, fearing idl-neſs, the nurſe of ill, 
In fculpture exercis'd his happy ſkill. Dryd. Ovid. 

Nature being liberal to all without labour, ne- 
Ccetfity impoſing no induſtry or travel, idler: fs 
bringeth forth no other fruits than vain thoughts 
and licentious pleaſures. 5 Raleigh; 

3- Omiſſion of buſineſs. < 

Ten thouſand harms, more than the 
My idleneſs doth hatch. Shak ſ. Antony 

4. Uniraportance ; trivialneſs. 

To the Engliſh court afſemble now, 
From ev'ry region, apes of idleneſ:.. Shak: 
5. Inefficacy ; uſeleſſneſs. 

6. Barrennefs ; - worthlefſneſs. by Ba 
7. Unreaſonableneſs ; want of judgment; fool- 
* 6c madneſs, : 

ere is no heat of affection but is joined with 


Prior. 


ills TI knew, 
and Cleopatra. 


Hen. IV. 


worſhipped. 
idolatrous manner. 


thought or done idolatrosfly, be ſo far forth ab- 
horred. 


. 


1D 0 

Tolzx. . þ [from idk.) A lazy perſon; a 
ſluggard. 

Many of theſe poor fiſhermen and idlers, that 
are commonly preſented to his majeſty's ſhips, are 
ſo ignorant in ſea-ſervice as that they kaow not 
the name of a rope. Raleigb. 
Thou fluggith idler, dilatory ſlave ! Trene. 
V'vLy. adv. [from idle. 

I. Lazily; without employment. 

I will flay myſelf, 
For living idly here in pomp and eaſe. Sha. H. VI. 
2. Fooliſhly ; in a trifling manner. 
And modern Aſgil, whoſe capricious thought 
Is yet with ſtores of wilder notions fraught, 
Too ſoon convinc'd, ſhall yield that fleeting breath, 
Which play'd ſo id/y with the darts of death. 


Prior. 
3. Careleſsly; without attention. 
But ſhall we take the muſe abroad, 
To drop her idly on the road? 
And leave our ſubject in the middle, 
As Butler did his bear and fiddle ? Prior. 


4. Ineffectually; vainly. 
Let this and other allegations, ſuitable unto it, 
ceaſe to bark any longer idly againſt the truth, the 
courſe and paſſage whereof it is not in them to 
hinder. . | Hooker. 
I'DOL. . /. [ idol, Fr. 4%; idolum, Latin. ] 
I. An image worſhipped as God. 
They did ſacrifice upon the ido/ altar, which was 
upon the altar of God. 1 Maccabees, i. 59. 
A nation from one faithful man to ſpring, 
Him on this ſide Euphrates yet reſiding, 
Bred up in idol worſhip. Milton's Faradiſe Loft. 
The apoſtle is there arguing againſt the gnoſ- 
ticks who joined in the id feaſts, and whom he 
therefore accuſes of participating of the ido/ god. 
| Aterbury, 
2. A counterfeit. 
Woe to the ido/ ſhepherd that leaveth the flock. 
| Zechariah, ii. 17. 
An image. 
ever did art ſo well with nature ſtrive, 
Nor ever ich ſeem'd ſo much alive; 
So like the man, ſo golden to the ſight 
So baſe within, ſo counterfeit and light. 
4. A repreſentation. Not in uſe. 
| Men beholding ſo great excellence, 
And rare perfection in mortality, 
Do her adore with ſacred reverence, 
As th' idol of her maker's great magnificence. 
| Fairy Queen, 
5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 
He's honoured and lov'd by all; 
The ſoldier's god, and people's idol. Denh. Sophy. 
IDY/LATER. . f. | idolatre, Fr. idolatra, La- 
tin. ] One who pays divine honours to images; one 
who worſhips for God that which is not God. 
The ſtate of idolaters is two ways miſerable : 
firſt, in that which they worſhip they find no ſuc- 
cour; and ſecondly, at his hands, whom they 
ought to ſerve, there is no other thing to be 
looked for but the effects of moſt juſt diſpleaſure, 
the withdrawing of grace, dereliction in this 
world, and in the world to come confuſion. Ho ten. 
An aſtrologer may be no Chriſtian 3 he may be 
an idolator or a pagan 3 but I would hardly think 
aſtrology to' be compatible with rank atheiſm, 
Bentley's Sermons. 
To Iro/LaTRIZE. v. a. [from idolater.] To 
worſhip idols. | th. 


Dryden. 


Ain ſuuo 
IDOLATROUS. adj. [from idolater.] Tending 
to idolatry ; compriſing idolatry, or the worſhip of 
falfe gods. ' 

Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the 
apoſtles, and martyrs of the church, be drawn to 
an idolatrous uſe, or be ſet up in churches to be 
Peacham on Drawing. 
Ipo'LaTROVUSLY. adv. | from idolatrous.] In an 


Not therefore whatſoever idolaters have either 


He: ker. 


Ir/LATRY. 2. ſ. ¶ idolatrie, Fr. idolatria, Lat. | 


Bacars War with Spain. king as God which is not God. 


men's? 


JE A 
| Thou ſhalt be worthipp'd, kifs d, loy'd and 


ador' d; 
And, were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 

My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatued in thy ſtead. Sb. 
 1dblatry is not only an accounting or worſhip- 
ping that for God which is not God, but it is alſo. 
a worſhipping the true God in a way unſuitable to 
his nature; and particularly by the mediation of 
images and corporeal reſemblances. South, 

The kings were diſtinguiſhed by judgments or 
bleflings, according as they promoted idolatry, or 
the worſhip of the true God. Addiſon's Spectator. 
_ TooLIsT. ». /. [from idal.] A worſhipper of 
images. A poetical word. 

I to God have brought 

Diſhonour, obloquy, and op'd the mouths 
Of :dolifts and atheiſts. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
To VDoL1zE. v. a. [from idol.) To love or re. 
verence to adoration. 

Bn who are generous, humble, juſt, and 

wiſe, 

| Who not their gold, nor themſelves id/ize. Den. 

Parties, with the greateſt violation of Chriſtian 
unity, denominate themſelves; not from the grand 
author and finiſher of our faith, but from the firſt 
broacher of their idoliz:d opinions. Decay of Piety. 
Ipo x ROus. adj. ¶ idoneus, Lat.] Fit; proper; 
convenient; adequate. 

You entangle, and ſo fix their ſaline part, by 
making them corrode ſome idoneous body. Hoyle. 
An ecclefiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void de 
jure & facto, and then it ought to be conferred on- 
an idoneous perſon. Ayliffe. 
VoyL. u. ſ. [$M ] idyllium, Lat.] A ſmall 
ſhort poem. 4 
I. E. for id eft, or, that is. 
That which raiſes the natural intereſt of money, 
is the ſame that raiſes the rent of land, i. e. its apt- 
neſs to bring in yearly, to him that manages it, a 
greater overplus of income above his rent, as a re- 
ward to his labour. Locke.. 
JE'ALOUS.. adj. [ jaloux, Fr.] 
1. Suſpicious in love. 
To both-theſe ſiſters have I ſworn my love: 
Each jealons of the other, as the ſtung 
Are of the adder. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Wear your eye thus; not jea/ous, nor ſecure :. 
I would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of ſelf bounty, be abus'd : look tot. Shake/. 
Miſtreſs Ford, the honeſt woman, the virtuous- 
creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband ! 
Shakeſpeare. 

A jealous empreſs lies within your arms, 

Too haughty to endure neglected charms. Dryd. 
2. Emulous; full of competition. 

I could not, without extreme reluQance, reſign 
the theme of your beauty to another hand : give 
me leave to acquaint the world that I am j.alous of 
this ſubject. Dryden. 
3- Zealouſly cautious againſt diſhonour. 

I have been very jealous for the Lord God of 
hoſts. ä 1 Kings. 
4. Suſpiciouſly vigilant. 

I am jealous over you with godly jealouſy. 2 Cor. 
His apprehenſions, as his jealws nature had 
much of ſagacity in it, or his reſtleſs and muti-. 
nous humour, tranſported him. Clarendon. 
5. Suſpiciouſly careful. 

Although he were a prince in military virtue 
approved, and jcalous of the honour of the Engliſhe 
nation; yet his cruelties and parricides weighed 
down his yirtues. Bacon's Henry VII. 

They jealous of their ſecrets, fiercely oppos'd' 
My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar 
Protefting fate ſupreme. Milton. 
How nicely jealous is every one of us of his own 
repute, and yet how maliciouſly prodigal of other 
Decay of Piety. 
6. Suſpiciouſly fearful. 

»Tis doing wrong creates ſuch doubts as theſe; 


Renders us jealous, and deſtroys our peace. Wallir. 


While the people are fo jealous of the clergy's 
ambition, I do not ſee any other method left for 
them to reform the world, than by uſing all honeſt 
arts to make themſelves acceptable to the laity. 


Swift. 


The worſhip of images; the worſhip of any 


IALousx- 


JEL 


EALOUSLY. adv. [from jcalous.] Suſpici- 
oully; emulouſly ; with ſuſpicious ſear, vigilance, 
or caution. | . 

Je'/aLouSNESS. 2. ſ. [from j-a/ns.] The ſtate 
of being jealous ; rivalry ; ſuſpicion ; ſuſpicious 
vigilance. Es 

Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidſt the 
unjuſt hatred and jcalomſneſs of too many, which 
thou haft ſuffered to prevail upon me. K. Char cs, 

JzaLovsy. nf. [| jalbufie, Fr. from jwalous. ] 

I. Suſpicion in love. 1 

But gnawing jealouſy, out of their ſight 

Sittiug alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Q. 

How all the other paſſions fleet to air, | 

As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair ; 

And ſhndd'ring fear, and green-ey'd jealouſy / 

O love, be moderate; allay thy extaſy. 

| _ Shakeſpeare. 
Why did you ſuffer Jachimo, | 
Sight thing of Italy, 

To taint his noble heart and brain 
With needleſs jealouſy? Shaksſpeare”s Cymbeline. 

Small j-alaufi-s, tis true, inflame defire ; 

Too great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. 

| Dryden. 
2. Suſpicions fear, 
I .he obſtinacy in Eſſex in refuſing to treat with 

the king, proceeded only from his jea/ouſy, that 
when the king had got him into his hands, he 
would take revenge upon him. Clarendon 

3. Suſpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. _ 


To JEER. v. n. [Of uncertain etymology.] To |. 


ſcoff; to flout ; to make mock. 
The m world did on a day, 
With his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where I lay, 
And all in ſport to jeer at me. Herbert. 
Abſtain from diſſolute laughter, petulant un- 
comely jeſts, loud talking, and jecring, which are 
called indecencies and incivilities. Taylor. 
To RER. v. 3. To treat with ſcoffs. 
My children abroad are driven to diſavow me, 
for fear of being jeered. Hotucl's England's Tears. 
Ix ER. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] Scoff; taunt; 
biting jeſt ; flout; jibe; mock. 
Midas, expos'd to all their jecrs, 
Had loſt his art, and kept his ears. 
They tipt the forehead in a jcer, 
As who ſhould ſay—ſhe wants it here; 
She may be handſome, young, and rich ; 
But none will burn her for a witch. Swift. 
IEA ER. 7. ſ. [from jeer.] A ſcoffer; a ſcorner ; 
a mocker. 


Swift. 


4 E E RINGLY, ady, {from feering. ] . Scornfully - | 


contemptuouſly ; in mock ; in ſcoff. 
He j-eringly demandeth, whether the ſonorous 
rays are refracted ? Derham. 
EG ET. 1. ſ. A kind of ſauſage. Ainſworth. 
| += At n. ſ. I. T)] The proper name of 
God in the Hebrew language. 
IE UNE. adj. | jcjunus, Lat.] 

1. Wanting ; empty; vacant. 

Gold is the only ſubſtance which hath nothing 
in it volatile; and yet melteth without much dif- 
ficulty ; the melting ſheweth that it is not , 
or icarce in ſpirit. Huacon. 

2. Hungry; not ſaturated. 

In groſs and turbid ſtreams there might be con- 
tained nutriment, and not in j:j#.e, or limped wa- 
ter. Braun. 

3. Dry; unaffecting; deficient in matter. 

You may look upon an inquiry made up of mere 
narratives, as ſomewhat que. Boy le. 

Jsjv' NEN ESS. v. ſ. [from j june. ] 

1. Penury; poverty. | 

Cauſes of fixation are, the even ſpreading both 
parts, and the / une or extreme comminution 
of 1pirits. 

2. Dryneſs; want of matter that can engage 

the attention. | 
ILE Dp. adj. [See GEL. v.] Glutinous ; 
brought to a ſtate of viſcoſity. | 
The kiſs that ſips 
The fellied philtre of her lips. Chavelind. 
JELLY. u. ſ. [g:/atinum, Lat. See GEL LY, which 


I thought to've je d him here under the ribs, SB. 
Baſtings heavy, dry, obtuſe, | 
Only dulneſs can produce; 
| While a little gentle Jerking | | 
Sets the ſpirits all a- working. * 
gerly. 


Bacon. 


JER 


1. Any thing brought to a ſtate of glutinouſneſs 
and viſcoſity. 5 e 
They, diſtill'd „ 

Almoſt to jelly with th' effect of fear, 
Stand dumb, and ſpeak not to him. Shak, Hamlet. 
| 2. Sweetme:it made by boiling ſugar in the 


gelly. | 
The deſſert came on, and jellies brought. King. 
Pope's Sat. of Hor. 


That je/ly*s rich, this malmſey healing; 
Pray dip your whiſkers. 
Je'xxE TING. n. . [corrupted from Juncting, an 
apple ripe in Tune, | A ſpecies of apple ſoon ripe, 
and of a pleaſant taſte. Mortimer's 5 

JEIXXET. n. J. [See GEN NET.] A Spaniſh 
horſe. | 5 ID 
Tue Spaniſh king preſents a jennet, 

To ſhew his love. = ; Prior, 

To ECO PARD. v. a. [See TEOPARDY.] To 
hazard; to put in danger. Obſolete. 
He had been accuſed of Judaiſm, and did boldly 
Jeopard his body and life for the religion of the 
Jews. : EE 2 Mac. 
Je'oparDous. adj. [from jeopardy.] Hazard- 
ous ; dangerous, | 

JEOPARDY. ». /. [This word is ſuppoſed to 
be derived from j'ai perdu, or j'eu perdu. Skinner and 
Funius.) Hazard; danger; peril. A word not 
now in uſe. „ 

And would ye not poor fellowſhip expel, 

Myſelf would offer en "un aan Hoſts 
In this adventure's chanceful jeopardy, Hubberd. 


To aſhes ere our blood ſhall quench that fire : 
Look to thyſelf, thou art in jeopardy. Shakeſpeare. 
We may impute to all excellencies in compo- 
ſitions a Kind of poverty, or. at leaſt a caſualty or 
jeopardy. 3 Bacon. 
To JERK. v. a. ¶ ʒeheccan, Saxon. ] To ſtrike 
with a quick ſmart blow ; to laſh. It is ſome- 
tiraes written yerk. 77 
T lack iniquity 
Sometimes to do me ſervice: nine or ten times 


11 


hf. e v. n. To ſtrike up; to accoſt 
This ſeems to be the meaning in this place, but is 
mere cant. | 

Nor bluſh, ſhould he ſome grave acquaintance 

meet ; 
But, proud of being known, will jerk and greet. 
; Dryd-n, 

JERK. u. /. [from the verb.] | 

1. A ſmart quick laſh. 

Contemn the filly taunts of fleering buffoonry 
and the jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of con- 
fident folly, | Glanville. 

Wit is not the jer+ or ſting of an epigram, nor 
the ſeeming contradiction of a poor antitheſis ; 
neither is it ſo much the morality of a grave ſen- 
tence, affected by Lucan, but more ſparingly uſed 
by Virgil. | Dryden. 
4 2. A ſudden ſpring ; a quick jolt that ſhocks or 

arts. | 

Well run Tawney, the abbot's churl ; 

His jade gave him a jerk, 

As he would have his rider hurl 
His hood after the kirk. Ben Jonſon's Underwoods. 

Lobſters uſe their tails as fins, wherewith they 
commonly ſwim backwards by je ks or ſprings, 
reaching ten yards at once. 8 rew. 

JeRKkIvN. u. . [cynrelkm, Saxon. ] A jacket; 
a ſhort coat; a cloſe waiſtcoat. | 
A man may wear it on both ſides, like a leather 
jerkin. Shakeſpeare. 
Unleſs we ſhould expect that nature would 
make je in; and ſtockings grow out of the ground, 
what could the do better than afford us wool ? 

Mor e's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Imagine an ambaſſador preſenting himſelf in a 
poor frize ein, and tattered clothes, certainly he 
would have but ſmall audience. 
Then ſtrip thee of thy carnal jer#:2, 


Thy rage ſhall burn thee up, and thou ſhalt turn | 


South's Sermons. || 


JET: 


7 I walked, into the ſea, in my leathern ferkiv 
about an hour before bigh water. Gulliver 
IKK IN. n. . A Kind of hawk. Arnſionle 
This ſhould be Wren gyrkin. Hi 
 Te'r$Ev, ». /. | from theiſland of Fs , w 
BE 4 yarn is "A Fine yarn of 680 pas 
ERU'SALEM Artichokes, n. ſ. Sunflow 
BY bur they are a ſpecies. 1 a of 
Feruſalem artichokes are increaſed by ſmall off. 
ſets, 5 4g by quartering the roots. Mortimer Hs 
JESS, n. |. [ge&e, French; petto, Italian.) Shon 
ſtraps or leather tied about the legs of a hawk 
with which. ſhe is held on the fiſt. 2 
If I prove her haggard, : 
Though that my je; were her dear heartſtrings, 
I'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. Shale ſ p. Orell. 
| JE'SSAMINE. u. J. [See Jas Mixx. ] A fragrant 
flower. 25 HY > 
Her goodly boſom, like a ſtrawberry bed; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines ; 
Her breaſt like lillies, ere their leaves be ſhed; 
Her nipples, like young bloſſom'd i. Shen, 
Jo JEST. v. n. | geſticular, Lat.] To divert or 
make merry by words or actions. 8 
Jaſi not with a rude man, leſt thy anceſtors be 
diſgraced. __ 3 Eccluſ. viii. . 
Fear you the boar, and go ſo unprovided ? 


Harmer, 


|—You may jet on; but I do not like thele ſexe. 


+... ral councils, Shakeſpeare's Richard IIl. 
Ixs r. . ſ. [from the verb. | | 
r. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to raiſe 
laughter. | 
But is this true, or. is it elſe your plezſure, 
Like pleaſant travellers to break a je 
Upon the company you overtake? Sha 
As for je/?, there be certain things which ought 
to be privileged from it; namely, religion, nut- 
ters of ftate, and great perſons. aor. 
No man ought to have the leſs reverence forthe 
principles of -religion, or for. the holy zaun 


becauſe idle and profane wits can break j:/7; upon 
them. | Tillst/on, 
He had turn'd all tragedy to jet. Prix. 


When you the dulleſt of dull things have fad, 


| And then aſk pardon for the je/f you made. Yung, 


2. The object of jeſts; laughing-ſtock. 

If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſport 
at me; then let me be your /, I deſerve it. Shi, 

3. Manner of doing or ſpeaking feigned, nt 
real; ludicrous, not ſerious ; game, not earneſt, 

That high All-ſeer, which I dallied with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, _ 
And giv'n in earneſt what I begg'd in j %. Shut. 

When his play-fellows choſe him their king, he 
ſpoke and did thoſe things in je, which would 
have become a king in earneſt | Crews 

Jes TER. n. /. [from jef.] 8 

1. One given to merriment and pranks. 

The ſkipping king, he rambled up and down 
With ſhallow je/tcrs, and raſh bavin wits ; a 
Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt. Shak. Hemy IV. 

2. One given to ſarcaſm. | 

Now, as a j;/tcr, I accoſt you, 
Which never yet one friend has loſt you. Sf. 
3. Butfoon; jackpudding ; A jejter, or licen'ed 
ſcoffer was kept at court to the time of Charles tig 
Firſt. 

Another 
and down, amongſt gentlemen, by the name 0 
j lers; but are, indeed, notable rogues, and Px. 
takers not only of many ftealths, but alſo pri ©. 
many traitorous practices. Spenſer 0: Irelarts 

JET. . /. LSazʒax, Saxon; ge“, Dutch ; geg 
Latin. ] : F 
1. Fet is a very beautiful foffil, of a firm an 
very even ſtructure, and of a ſinooth ſurface; 
found in maſſes, ſeldom of a great ſize, lodged in 
clay. It is of a fine deep black colour, haun 
grain reſembling that of wood. It is confounued: 
with cannal-coal, which has no grain, and is && 
tremely hard: and the jet is but moderately 72 
Black, forſooth ; coal-black, as j t. Shak: Cg 
There is more difference between thy fleſh an 


is the proper orthography. J 


= 


And giye thy outiyard fellow a firsing. Hudibras. 


hers, than between jc and ivory. Shak, Mer: 41 
( 0 "IM | 6 


ſort. of like looſe fellows do paſs up 
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Or pullet dare walk in their jet ? 


in the forepart. 


the regal ornaments are repoſited. 


nw 


he bottom clear, | 
Nov laid with many a fet, 
Of ſeed pearl, ere ſhe bath'd her there, 


Was known as black as je:. Drayton. 
One of us in glaſs is ſet, 
One of us you'll find in yer. Swift. 


Under flowing je, 

The neck flight ſhaded. Thombn's Summer, 
2. [ Jet, Fr. A ſpout or ſhoot of water. 
Prodigious tis, that one attractive ray | 

Shou!d this way bend, the next an adverſe way ! 

For ſhould th' unſeen magnetick je7s deſcend 

All the ſame way, they could not gain their end. 

8 7 Blackmore. 

Thus the ſmall jet, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spurts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the es 

| | 7 ope. 

3. A yard. Obſolete. 1 

What orchard unrobbed eſcapes, | 

Tuſſer' s Hub. 
To JET. v. x. ¶ jitter, French.] 

1. To ſhoot forward ; to ſhoot out ; to intrude ; 
to jut out. 

Think you not how dangerous 
It is to jet upon a prince's right? Shakeſpeare, 

2. Jo ſtrut; to agitate the body by a proud gait. 

Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of 
him: how he jet under his advanced plumes. | 

: Shakeſpeare's Tube. th N. ight. 

3. To jolt; to be ſhaken. [Feter, Fr.] 

Upon the jettizy of a hackney coach the was 
thrown out of the hinder ſeat againſt a bar of iron 
Wiſcman, 
 Te/rsam. NA. ſ. [| jeiter, Fr.] Goods or other 

ET SON. L 
overboard in a ſtorm, or after ſhipwreck, . are 
thrown upon the ſhore, and belong to the lord 
admiral. Bailey. 

Jz'TTvY. adj. [from je.] 

1, Made of jet. 

2. Black as jet. | 

The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Ma- 
dagaſcar, are of a jh black, Brown's Vilg. Err. 

Her hair 

Adown her ſhoulders looſely lay diſplay'd, | 

And in her iti curls ten thouſand Cupids play'd. Pr. 
Nigrini black, and Merdamante brown, 

Vied for his love in jetty bow'rs below. Pope. 
IJEWEL. a. /. [ jpyaux, Fr. jew. len, Dutch. ] 

I. An ornament of great value, uſed commonly 

of ſuch as are adorned with precious ſtones. 

Here, wear this j for me tis my picture. 

| Shakeſpeare. | 

They found him dead, and caſt into the ftreets, 
An empty caiket, where the jewel, life, 

By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 

Shakopecare. 

The pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and 
a portable pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about 
in his boſorn, without alarming either the eye or 
envy of the world : a manputting all his pleaſures 
into this one, is like a traveller's putting all his 
goods into one jexvel, South, 

2. A precious ſtone; a jem. | 

Jerccli too, ſtones, rich and precious tones; 

ton by my daughter! Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

- Proud fame's imperial ſeat 
With jewels blaz'd, magnificently great. 
3. A name of fondneſs ; an appellation of tender 
regard. 

Bid fare wel to your ſiſters. . 

—Ye j-wels of our father, with waſh'd eves 

Cordelia leaves you. 


JewtEL-HouSE, or Office. n. ſ. The place where 


The king has made him maſter of the jexre! houſe. 


* : Shakeſpeare. | 
BY WELLER. n. ſ. [from jewel.] One who traf- | 


sin precious ſtones. 
Theſe grains were as like little dics as if they 
had been made by a jeweller. Boyle. 
The price of the market to a jcν in his trade 


55 one thing; but the intrinfick worth of a thing 
to 2 man of ſenſe is another. 

I will turn jew:/{er ; 1 ſhall 
monds, | 


L'Eftrange. 


Pope. | 


Shak ſpear: s King Lear. | 


then deal in dia- 


2 
* 


things which, having been caſt | 


| fore throats with a decoction of it in milk. 
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Jrwz-vraRS. v. from its reſemblance of the 
human ear. Sinner] A fungus, tough and thin; 
and naturally, while growing, of a rumpled figure, 
like a flat and variouſly hollowed cup; from an 
inch to two inches in length, and about two thirds 


of its length in breadth. Its ſides in many places 
run into the hollow, ſo as to repreſent in it ridges 
like thoſe of the human ear. It generally grows 


on the lower parts of the trunks of clder-trees de- 


eay ing. The common people cure themſelves of | 
Hill. 

An herb called jews-car groweth upon the lower 
parts of elder, and ſometimes aſhes : in warm wa- 
ter it ſwelleth, and openeth extremely. Paco. 

Jews-HaRv. n. J. A kind of muſical inſtru- 
ment held between the teeth, which gives a ſound 
by the motion, of a broad ſpring of iron, which, 
being ſtruck by the hand, plays againſt the breath. 

IJxwWS-MALLOW. u. ſ. [ corchorus, Lat.] Ranwolf fays 
it is ſown in great plenty about Aleppo as a pot- 
herb, the Jews boiling the leaves of this plant to 
eat it with their meat. Milly, 

Jrws-s Tox E. . /, An extraneous foſſil, being 
the clavated ſpine of a very large egg-ſhaped ſea- 
urchin, petrified by long lying in the earth. It is 
of a regular figure, oblong and rounded, ſwelling 
in the middle, and gradually tapering to each 
end ; generally about three quarters of an inch in 
length, and half an inch in diameter. It is ridged 
and furrowed alternately, in a longitudinal direc- 
tion ; and its colour is a pale duiky grey, with a 


faint caſt of duſky reddiſhneſs. It is found in} 


Syria. 
Ir. conjunction. | ip; Saxon. ] 
1. Suppoſe it be ſo, or it were fo, that. A hy- 
pothetical particle. 
Abſolute approbation, without any cautions, 
qualifications, ½ or ands. | Hooker. 
that rebellion 3 
Came like itfelf in baſe and abject routs ; 
I ſay, if damn'd commotion ſo appear'd, 
In his true, native, and moſt proper ſhape, | 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been here. Shak: fpeare's Henry IV. 
7 they have done this deed, my noble lord. 
—1f / talk'ſt thou to me of ! Thou art a traitor. 
Shakeſpeare. 
This ſeeing of all things, becauſe we can defire 
to ſee all things, Malbranche makes a proof that 
they are preſent to our minds; and if they be pre- 


Hill's Mat. Med. 


ſent, they can no ways be preſent but by tlie pre- | 


ſence of God, who contains them all. Locke. 
This infallibility upon ſuppoſition, amounts to 
this, that F a thing be true, it is impoſiible to be 
falſe. 0 Tellotſon 
All of them ſuppoſe the apoſtle to have allowed 
the Epicurean maxims to be good; ſo be there 
were no reſurrection. Alter bury. 
Tiſiphone, that oft haſt heard my pray'r, 
Aſſiſt, / Oedipus deſerve thy care. Pope's Stutius. 
2. Whether or no. 
Uncertain if by augury, or chance; 
But by this eaſy riſe they all advance. Dryden. 
She doubts i two and two make four: 
It can't—it may be—and it muſt ; 
To which of theſe muſt Alma truſt ? 
Nay, farther yet they make her go, 
In doubting ij ſhe doubts or no. Prior. 
3. Allowing that ; ſuppoſe it be granted that. 
Such mechanical circumſtances, if I may fo 
call them, were not neceſſary to the eren 
Ovie. 
Voxrovs. adj, [icr w, Lat.] Fiery; containing 
fire ; eriling fire; having the nature of fire. 


That the fire burns by heat, leaves us {till igno-| üblich | pon th 
bill, whereby any crime is offered to theif con- 


rant of the immediate way of n7s &ſolutions. 
i Glanvill® s Scepfis. 
INTO TEN. ach. [ignis and potens, Latin. }; 
Preſiding over fire. Vulcan is called the pow'r 
ignipat nt. Pope's Homer. 
IGNIS FATUUS. ». ſ. [ Latin. ] Will with the 
wiſp; Jack with the lanthorn. | 
Vapours ariſing from putrified waters are uſually 
called ignes fatu:. Newton's Opticks., 
To IGNITE. v. a. from ienit, fire, Latin. ] To 


aud all forts of rich tones, 


Addi ſon. kindle z to ſet on fire. A chymical term. 


T G N/ 


Take good firm chalk, ig nite it in a crucible, and 
then powder it. Cru, Muſrum. 
Icx1T10N. 2. J. | Ignition, Fr. from ignite. ] The 
ict of Kindling, or of ſetting on fire. f 
The laboraut ſtirred the Kindled nitre, that the 
g lion might be preſently communicated. Boyle, 
Thoſe black circular lines we ſee on diſhes, and 
other turned veſſels of wood, are the effects of ign- 
ian, by the preſture of an edged ſtick upon the veſ- 
ſel turned nimbly in the lathe. | ay. 
Ioxn!T1BLE. dj. {from ignite. ] Inflammable z 
capable of being ſet on fire. Not in uſe. 
Such bodies only ftrike fire which have ſalphur 
or ignitil le parts. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 
Iconrvowmovus. adj. {ignivomus, Lat.] Vomiting 
fire. | 
Vulcanos and ignivonams mountains are ſome ot 
the moſt terrible thocks of the globe. Der bann. 
10 NO BLE. ac. { ignoble, Fr. ignobilis, Lat.] „ 
1. Mean of birth; not noble; not of illuſtrious 
race. 
As when in tumults rife th 1g=o9ble crowd, 
Mad are their motions, and their tongues are 
loud. : ryan. 
2. Werthleſs ; not deſerving honour. Uted & 
things or perſons. | 
The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs; 
Her royal ſtock graft with igrelle plants. Shak, 
Ic xo'z1y. adv, | from ig.] Ignominiouſly 8, 
meauly ; diſhonourably ; reproachfully ; diſgrace- 
fully. ; 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious, titled thera the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Jenebly ! | . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Here, over-match'd in fight ; in heaps they he ; 
There ſcatier'd o'er the fields :gno5!y fly. Dryden. 
IGN Nos. adj. C gumineu x, Fr. ignominigſu, 
Latin.] Mean; ſhameful; reproachful; diſho- 
nourable. Uſed both of perſons and things. 
They with pale fear ſurpriz d, 
Fled ignominio''s, Ez 
Cethegus, though a traitor to the Kate, | 
And tortur'd, ſcap'd this ignominious fate. 
; Dryden, 
They gave, and ſhe transferr'd the curs'd advice, 
That monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul diſguiſe; 
By ięrominiius arts, for ſervile ende ; 
Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their 
friends. Pris 
Nor has this kingdom deferved to be ſacrificed to 
one fingle, rapacious, obſcure, ignonmiaes projector. 
Swift. 
IcnomrnriovsLy. adverb. [from ignomm 91. J 
Meanly ; ſcandalouſly ; diſgracefully; ſhamefully ; 
reproachfully. : 
It is ſome allay to the infamy of him who dięd 
ignominiauſly to be buried privately. Souris 
I'GNOMINY. ». /. | iznominie, Fr. ignomingty 
Latin.] Diſgrace; reproach; ſhame ; infamy 
meanneſs; diſhonour. = 
Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heay'n : 
Thy ig fleep with thee in the grave. Shakeſp» 
Strength from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe 
And igamny; yet to glory aſpires, 5 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks fame. 
Aliltong 
Their generals have been received with honour 
after their defeet, yours with gn after cgir- 
AAdchjors 


i lore 


queſt. 
IGNORA MUS. n. ſ. | Latin.] £3 
1. Ignor umu is a word properly uſed by die 
grand inqueſt impannelled in the inquiſition of 
cauſes criminal and publick ; and written upon ing 


ſideration, when they miſlike their evidence ag 
defective, or. too weak to make. good the preſent- 
ment: the effect of which word fo written is, 
that: all farther enquiry upon that party, for that 
fault, is thereby ſtopped, and he delivered without 
farther anſwer. Cx +... Conn 
2. A fooliſh fellow; a vain. uninſtructeq pre- 
tender. A low word. ; „ 
Tell an ignoramus, in place and power, that he 


has a wit and an underſtanding above all the 


VoL. I. Ne 23. 5 R world, 


Nr 


Kno ledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n. 


formed admirably, we ſometimes miſtake his 


Not to know; to be ignorant of. This ward 


TG N 


world, and he ſhu!l readily admit the commenda- 


tion. South. 


LN AN CRE. x. J. [igrorance, Fr. ig19ratisy Lat.] 


1. Want of knowledge; uplearnedneſs. 


It all the clergy were as learned as themſelves |. 


are that moſt complain of #991 in others, yet 
ur book of prayer might remain the ſame. ſouker. 
Iguos ante is the curſe of God, 


Shak ſpeare. 
Still haniſh your defenders, till at length 
Your ig c deliver you, 
As moſt abated captives, to fome nazion 
That won you without blows. Shuk ſpeare. 
If we fee right, we ſee our woes; 
Then whit avails it th have eyes? 
From z2n0rance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wife | Privr, 
2. Want of knowledge reſpecting ſome parti- 
cular thing. 
It is in every body's power to pretend ignorance 
of the law. Sher het. 
3. Want of knowledge diſcovered by external 
effect. In this ſenſe it ha; a plural. 
Forgive us all our fins, negligences, and igno- 
yanc's. 
Puniſh me not for my fins and ignarancet. Tout. 
IY'GNOR ANT. adi. [ ignorant, Fr. ignorans, Lat.] 
1. Walting knowledge; unlearned; uninſtruc- 
ted; unenlightened. | 
So foolith was 1 and ignorant, I was as a beaſt. 
ILV Ixxiii. 
Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 
This ig ant prefent time, and I feel now 
Thc: tuture in the inſtant. Shak ſpears Macteth. 
| In ſuch buſinets 
Action is eloquence, andthe eyes of th ignorant 
More learned than the ears 
He that doth not know thoſe things which are 
of uſe for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know beſides. Tultſou. 
Fools grant whate'er ambition craves, 
And men, once ignorant, are ſlaves. Tope. 
2. Unknown; undiſcovered. I his is merely 
Poctical. | 


If you know augtt, which does bchove my | 


knowledge 

Fherect to be informed, impriſon't not 

In ignorant concealment. Shaukeſp. II inter”; Tale. 

2. Wicout knowledge of ſome particular. 

Let not judges be fo 7215 ant of their own right, 
as to think there is not leit to them, as a principal 
part of their office, a wiſe application of laws. 

| Hacox ñ Efſays. 
O viſions ill foreſcen ! Better had 1 

Liv'd 1 n. ant of future! ſo had I borne 
_ My part of evil only. | Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 

. Unacquainted with. In a good ſenſe. 

fgnorant of guilt, I fear not ſhame. Dryden. 

5. Ignozantiy made or done. Unuſual. 

| His ſhipping, 

Poor ignorant baubles, on our terrible ſeas 

Like egg-ſhells nrov'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Vo NN T. z. . One untaught, unlettered, un- 
zuſtructed. | 

Did I for this take pains to teach 

Our zealous ignorant to preach ! Denham, 

ToxokaxNtTLY. adv. [from ignorant.] Without 
cnowledge; unſkilfully ; without information. 

Ihe greateſt and moſt cruel foes we have, 

Are thoſe whom you would za! ſave. 

| Dryden. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter has per- 


blunders for beauties, and are io ignorantly fond as 
to copy after them. t Watts. 
Tp Icxo'RE. v. a. [iguo er, Fr. rwwre,, Latin.) 


Feyle endeavoured to introduce; but it has not 
been received. : 

T ignored net the ſtricter interpretation, given 

by modern criticks to divers texts, by ine alledged. 

Boyl-. 

Philoſopty would ſolidly be eſtabliſhed, if men 


| Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 


Com. Prayer. — 


* ” þ - 
Ky hake/ fro Cor ialunus. 


in Scotland.] 5 


three kind words of hers ſhall myalidate all their 


J1N 


Tovo'5elBLE., adi. [12:9 iii, Latin.) Capable 
of yardon. . Dit. 
JIG. ». C f giga, Italian; geige, Teutonick, a fid- 
dle.] A light careleſs dance, or tune. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that 

were a warlike nation, inſtead of their warlike 

mufick, he appointed to them certain laſcivious 

lays and looſe jigs; by which he ſo mollified and 

abated their courage, that they forgot their former 

fierceneſs. 5 Spenſer on Trelund. 
As fiddlers ftill, 


Thruſt one more jig upon you. Donre. 
FPoſterity ſhall know that you dare, in theſe j!g- 
given times, to countenance a legitimate poem. 


Ben Jonſon. 
All the ſwains that there abide, 

With igt and rural dance reſort. VNM.illn. 
The muſes bluſh'd to ſee their friends exalting 
Thoſe elegant delights of jig and vaulting. Fenton. 

They wrote to her friends in the country, that 
ſhe ſhould dance a jig next October in Weſtmin- 
ecr-hall. : Arbuthnet. 

Another Phœbus, thy own Phebus reigns, 

Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. Pope. 

70 Jig. v. n. [from the noun.] To dance care- 
lefly to dance. Expreſſed in contempt. | 

As for the jging part and figures of dances, I 
connt that little. = Locke, 

JrG-MakeR. u. /. [jig and make.] One who 
dances or plays merrily. 8 | 


be merry ? Shakeſpeare's Humlct. 
Ju. u. ,. [A cant word.] A trinket ; 

a knick-knack ; a flight contrivance in machinery. 

He rifled all his pokes and fobs 

Of gimcracks, whims, and jiggumbobs. FHudibras. 
JIET. . /. | gitia, Iſlandick, to intrap in an 
amour, Mr. Ly-. Perhaps from igt, by contrac- 
tion ; or gt, or g A, the diminutive of gil, the 
judicrous name of a woman. Tis alſo called 57/61 


i. A woman who gives her lover hopes, and 
deceives him. | | 
Avoid both courts and camps, 
Where dflatory fortune plays the i i | 
With the brave, noble, honeſt; gallant man, 

To throw herſelf away on fools. Ota. Orphan. 
2, A name of contempt for a woman. | 
When love was all an eaſy monarch's care, 

Jilis rul'd the ſtate, and ſtuteſmen farces writ. 

oe. 

To 3 v. a. [from the noun. ] To wick i 

man by flattering his love with hopes, and then. 
leaving him for another. N 

Tell who loves who; 

And who is j:/::d'for another's ſake. Dr yd. Juv. 

Tell a man, pafſicnately in love, that he is jr/ted 3 

bring witneſſes of the falſehood of his miftreſs, and 


teſtimonies. Lor te. 
To JI LT. v. . To play the jilt; to practiſe 
amorous deceits. 
She might have learn'd to cuckold, ji, and 
ſham, | 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Ceongreve. 
To JUNGLE. v. . [A word made from femgley 
or copied from the ſound intended to be ex- 
preſſed.] To clink ; to ſound with a kind of ſharp 
rattle. 
What ſhould the wars do with theſe jing/irg 
fools ? EE Shakeſpeare. 
With noiſes | 
Of roaring, ſhrieKing, howling, jirgling chains, 


We were awak'd. Shakeſpeare's Temp:ſt, 
The dells ſhe jing/:d, and the whiſtle blew. 
| Pope. 


| You ne'er with j:i»g/ing words deceive the ear; 
And yet, on humble fubjects, great appear. Smth, 
| What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and j:g/ing ſyllables grown old! Pope. 
Jun. . /. {from the verb. | 

1. Any clink, or ſharp rattle. 

2. It is uſed, I think, improperly, to expreſs 
the correipondence of ſound in the effects of 


Your only jig-makcr / what ſhould a man do but |. 


ELL 
| Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nation: 
who call conceits and jmgles wit. Dryd. Fab. Pr 

3. Any thing founding ; a rattle; à bellt. 

If you plant where ſavages are, do not only en. 
tertain them with trifles and jingle, but uſe them 
juſtly. | : . Bacor's Eſſay: 

It z. 1. f. [corrupted from aifl:, Fr.] A wit 
or alley in a church or pnblick building, Properly 
ate, 

Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And _— widen, and long ites extend. 
IL. . ſ. [aifle, Fr.] An ear of corn. 4& 

ILEUS: 1490 Lal * 

An ius, commonly called the twiſting of the 
guts, is really either a circumvolution, or inſertion 
of one part of the gut within the other. 4, 

PLEX. n. f. | Latin.] 

The ilex, or great ſcarlet oak, thrives well in 
England, is a hardy ſort of tree, and eaſily raiſed 
of acorns. The Spaniards have a ſort they call 
enzina ; the wood of which, when old, is finely 
chambletted, as if it were painted. Mer timer, 
I'L1Ac. adj. Ciliucas, Lat. | Relating to the lower 
bowels.. OR | 
Tie iliac paſſion is a kind of convulſion in the 
belly. | 


ſeat is the ilium, whereby that gut is twiſted, ar 
one part enters the cavity of the part inametiately 
below or above; whence it is alſo called the vol. 
vulus, from v9/v9, to roll. 7 
Thoſe who die of the lac paſſin have their bel. 
lies much ſwelled. lover on th: Hummus, 
IL k. adj. [ealc, Saxon. | The ſame. It i; it 
retained in Scotland, and denotes each: as, it aw 
of you, every one you. It alto fignifies, the ſame; 
as, Macintoſh of that ile, denotes a gentleman whole 
ſurname and ths title cf his eſtate ars the ſame ; a5 
Macintoſh of Macintoſh. | | 
Shepherds, ſhould it not yſhend 
Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 
Of Roſalind, who knows not Rotalind, 
That Colin made? i, can I you rehearſe, / 
II. adj. [contracted from Ey1L, and retain» 
ing all its ſentes. | | 


ther phyiical or moral; evil. See E VII. 
There ſome i planet reigns ; | 
I muſt be patient, till the Heavens look 
With an aſpe& more favourable. Saure. 
Of his own body he was7//,' and gave 
The clergy i example. Shak: ſp. Henry. VIII. 
Neither :s it 1% air only that makerh an 2! feat; 


but #1! ways, ill markets, and ill neighbours, Faru. 


Some of an i and melancholy nature, incline 
the company to be ſad and % di ſpoſed: others, of 
a jovial nature, diipoſe them to be merry. a. 
2. Sick; diſordered; not in health. I know 
not that evil is ever uſed in this ſenſe. 

Yon wiſh me health in very happy ſeaſon; 

For I am on the ſudden ſomething ://, Shak ſpears 
I have known two towns of the greateſt conſe- 
quence loſt, by the governours falling i// in the 
„ | | 

1. Wickedneſs; depravity ;- contrariety to ho- 
lineſs. | 

Iii, to man's nature, as it ſtands perverted, han 
a natural motion ſtro::geſt in continuance. Ba. n. 
Young men to imitate all z//s are prone; 

But are compell'd to avarice alone: 

For then in virtue's ſhape they follow vice. Drye. 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles ſtill, 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the i. Pi. 
2. Misfortune ; miſery. 

Who can all ſenſe of others ils eſcape, _ 
Is but a brute at beſt in human ſhape. Tate's Jur. 
Though plung'd in ids and exercis'd in cares 
Yet never let the noble mind deſpair ; 

When preſt by dangers, and beſet with foes, 
The gods their timeiy ſuccour interpoſe ; 


And when our virtue ſinks, o'erwhelm'd with 


„ Frief, FG 
By unforeſeen expedients bring relief. 4. Philip. 
ILL. adv. . 


would more caretuly dittinguiſh thoſe things that 
whey Knew from hoe that they 19. Boyle. | 


rhyme. 


J 


1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpect. , 


Viiac Paſſion. A kind of nervous cholis, wheſe 


1. Bad in any reſpeQ; contrary to good, wle · 


time of the ſieges. Tenipi'e 
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1 L. I. 


II at eafe, both ſhe and all her train — 
The ſcorching ſun had borne, and beating rain. 


Dryden. | 


2. Not eaſily; with pain; with difficulty. 
: Thou defir'ſt 
The puniſhment all on thyſelf! alas! 
Bear thine own firſt; :/! able to ſuſtain 
His full wrath, whoſe thou feel ſt as yet leaſt part, 
And my diſpleaſure bear'ſt fo ://. Milton, 
Jil bears the ſex a youthful lover's fate, 
Whea juſt approaching to the nuptial ſtate. Dryd, 
I, ſubſtantive or adverb, is uſed in compo- 
fition to expreſs any bad quality or condition, 
which may be eaſily underſtood by the following 
examples. | | 
ILL. ſabſlantive. 5 Ne 
Dairgerous conjectures in i/! breeding minds. 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
I have an //-divining ſoul: | 
Methinks I ſee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Shakeſpeare. 
No took, no laſt adieu before he went! 
In an i/-boding hour 0 laughter ſent. Dryd. En. 
now 


The + vice i“ boding, and the ſolemn ſound, Phil. 


The wif2ft prince on earth may be deceived by 
the craft of i deſigning men. Swwift's Examiner. 
Your id meaning politician lords, 


Under prctence of bridal friends and gueſts, 


Ap pointed to await me thirty ſpies, 
Who threat'ning cruel death, conſtrain'd the bride 
To wring trom me and tell tv them my ſecret. 
5 : Milton. 
A y diſtinguiſh'd from his airy ſtand, 
To biide whoſe vigilance, Ægiſtlius told 
A migiity ſura of i, perſuading gold. Pope. 
II I. adverb. 
There Huaded an i according cry of the ene- 
mies, aud a lameatable noiſe was caried abroad. 


Wiſd. xviii. 10. 


My colleague, 


Being ſo I affected with the gout, 


Will not be able to be ther» in perſon. Ben Jonſon. 
the examples 
Of every minuce's inſtance, preſent now, 
Have put us theſe 1! beſeeming arms. Shakeſp. 
Lead back thy Saxons to cheir ancient Elbe ; 
I would reſtore the fruicful Kent, the gift 
Of Vortigern, or Hengiſt's / bought aid. Dryden. 
We ſimple toaſters take delight 
To ſee our women's teeth look white; 
And ev'ry ſaucy % bred fellow | 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow, Prior. 
The ungrateful treaſon of her ili choſen huſband 
overthrows her. | Sidney. 
Envy, how does it lock? How meagre and /: 
complexioned ? : 
It preys upon itſelf, and exhauſts the ſplrits. Collier. 
There grows, | 
In my moſt i compos'd affection ſuch 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were J king, 
I ſhou!d cut off the nobles for their lands. S]. 
To what end this 1% concerted lye, 
Palpable and groſs ? Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Our generals at preſeat are ſuch as are likely to 
make the beſt uſe of their numbers, without 
thrawing them away on any ii concerted projects, 
Addi ſon on the War, 
The ſecond daughter was a peeviſh, forward, 
ii] conditicned creature as ever was. Arbuthnot. 
No Perſian arras hides his homely walls 
With antick veſte, which, through their ſhady 
i f 
Betray the ſtreaks of i/? diſſembled gold. Dryden. 
Fou fhall not find me, daughter, 
After the ſlander of moſt ſtep-mothers, 
I ey d unto you. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I ſee thy ſiſter's tears, 
Thy father's anguiſh, and thy brother's death, 
n the purſuit of our / Fated loves. Addifon's Cato. 
Others 2 fated are condemn'd to toil 
Their tedious life. Prior. 
Plain and rough nature, left to itſelf, is much 


better than an artificial ungratefulneſs, and ſuch 


ftudicd ways of being ill faſhioned. Locke. 
Much better, when T find virtue in a fair lodg- 


1 fluity. 
Did you never taſte delicious drink out of an . 
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ink, than when 1 am bound to ſeek it in an 12} fa- 

voured creature, like a pearl in a dunghill. Sidney, 

Near to an old id favoured caſtle they meant to 

perform their unknightly errand. Sidney, 
If a man had but an % favoured noſe, the deep 

thinkers would contrive to impute the cauſe to the 

prejudice of his education. Sꝛoiſt. 

I was at her houſe the hour ſhe appointed. 

And you ſped, fir ? 


—— Very 11! favouredly, Shak: ſpeare. 


They weuld not make bold, as every where 


they do, to deſtroy id formed and miſ-ſhaped pro- 

ductions. Locke. 
The fabled dragon never guarded more 

The golden fleece, than he his i/! got Kore. Dr yden. 
Bid him employ his care for thefe my friends, 

And make good uſe of his i// gotten power, 

By ſhelt'ring men much better than himſelf. Add. 
11! govern d paſſions in a prince's breaſt, | 
Hazard his private and the public reſt. Walter. 

That knowledge of theirs is very ſuperficial and 
ill grounded, Dryden's Dufr«ſnoy. 
Ji grounded paſſions quickly wear away; 


| What's built upon eſteem can ne er decay. V 


Hither, of % join'd ſons and daughters born, 
Firſt from the ancient world theſe giants came. 
: ; | Milton, 
Nor has he erred above once by i judged ſuper- 
Ganrth's Ovid. 


look'd veſſel ? L' Eftrange. 
The match had been ſo i made for Plexirtus, 
that his / led life would have tumbled to deſtruc- 
tion, had there not come fiity to his defence. Sid. 
Theſe are the product 
Of tuoſe :// mated marriages thou ſaw'ſt, 
Where good with bad were match'd. Milton. 
The works are weak, the garriſon but thin, 
Diſpirited wich frequent overthrows, 
Already wavering ou their // mann'd walls. Dryd. 
He will not hear me out ! 
| Was ever criminel forbid to plead ? 
Curb their manner'd zeal. Dryden. 
It is impoſſible for the moſt i minded, avariti- 
ous, or cunning clergyman to do the leaſt injuſtice 
to the meaneſt cottager, in any bargain for tythes. 
e Swift, 
Soon as the 1 omen'd ramour reach'd his ear, 
Who can deſcribe th' amazement in his face! Dry. 
The eternal law of things mutt not be altered, 
to comply with his 1% order'd choice. Locke. 
When you expoſe the ſcene, 
Down the i organ'd engines fall, 
Off fly the vizards. 
For Phthia fix'd is my return ; 
Better at home my 2/7 paid pain to mourn, . 
Than from an equal here ſuſtain the public ſcorn. 
Dryden. 


Swift. 


There mot!y images her fancy ſtrike, 
Figures :!/ pair'd, and fimilies unlike. Pope. 
Sparta has not to boatt of ſuch a woman; 
Nor Troy to thank her, for her i plac'd Ne 
ydlen. 
J ſhall direct you, a taſk for which I take iy 
ſelf not to be i qualified, becauſe I have had op- 
portunities to obſerve the follies of women. Suit. 
Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in 
themſelves, or confidered as a means to a greater 
and more deſirable end: the eating of a well-fea- 
ſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's palate, may move 
the mind, by the delight itſelf that accompanies 
the eating, without reference to any other end, 
to which the conſideration of the pleaſure there 
is in health and ſtrength may add a new guſt, able 
to make us ſwallow an % reliſhed potion. Locke. 
Bluſhes, 7// reſtrain'd, betray 


Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day. Pope. | 


Behold the fruit of i rewarded pain. Dryden. 
The god inſorm d 
This : ſhap'd body with a daring ſoul. 
There was plenty enough, but the diſhes were 
ill forted ; whole pyramids of ſweetmeats for boys 
and women ; but little of ſolid meat for men. 

| Dryden. 


It does not belong to the prieſt's office to im- 


Dryden. 


1 


nounee the ſame, if the parents give them ludi- 

crous, filthy, or i“ ſounding names. % fe. 
11! ſpirizd Wor'ſter, did we not fend grace, 

Pardon and terms of love to all of you? Shat-/. 
From thy fooliſh heart, vain maid, remove 

An uſeleſs ſorrow, and an #! ſtarr'd love. Pwr, 
Ah, why th' , ſaiting paſtime wuſt I try 3 

To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free: 

Ill the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree. Po-. 
Holding cf :!/ taſted things in the mouth will 

make a ſmall ſalivation. Gree. 
The maid, with downcaſt eyes, and mute with 

griet, 0 

For death unfinif'd, and :/! tim d relief, 

Stood ſullen to her fuit. Dryden's Ovid. 
How ſhould opinions, thus ſettled, be given up, 

if there be any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, 

there never fails to be, where men find theniſetves 

1{ treated? Locke. 
That boldneſs and ſpirit which lads get amongſt 

their play-fellows at ichov!, has ordinarily a mix- 

ture of rudeneſs and i turned confidence; ſo 

theſe miſbecoming and diſengenuous ways of ſhift 

ing in the world muſt be unleat ned. Lorke. 
Ir, before words beginning with 4, ſtands for in, 


Incapable of weeping. 12. 

II I S E. nj. [iti xt, Lat.] 

1. Gradual emiſſion or entratice of one thing 
into anotber. | 

As a piece of iron red hot, by reaſon of the :/- 
Jie of the fire into it, appears all over like fire; 
fo the ſouls of the bleſſed, by the ill pſe of the 
divine effence into them, ſhall be all over divine. 


i. 
2. Sudden attack; caſual corring. 
Life is oft preſerved _ 
By the bold ſwimmer in the ſwift Maple - 
Of accident diſaſtrous. T homſon's Sur mer. 


To ILLA'QUEATE. v. a. [illaqueo, Lat.] To 
entangle; to entrap; to enſnare. 

I am illagucuted, but not truly captivated into 
your concluſion. More's Divine Diat:guet. 

ILLaQura'TION. . f. | from i/laqueare. | 

1. The act of catching or enſnaring. — 

The word in Matthew doth not only fignify fuſ- 
penſion, or pendulous 4lagueativn, but alſo ſuffoca- 
tion. Brown. 

2. A ſnare; any thing to catch another; a nooſe, 

ILLA'T10N. ». J. [illatio, Lat.] Inference; con- 
cluſion drawn from premiſes. 

Herein there ſeems to be a very erroneous ://a- 
tion from the indulgence of God unto Cain, con- 
cluding an immunity unto himſelf. Brown's F. Er. 

Illation ſo orders the intermediate ideas as to diſ- 
cover what connection there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held — 
ther. c 

Vir.ATIVE, adj. [illatzs, Lat.] Relating to u. 
lation or concluſion. | | 

In common diſcourſe or writing ſuch caſual 
particles as fer, becauſe, manifeſt the act of rea- 
ſoning as well as the z{arive particles then and there 
fore. Watts, 
ILD DLE. adj. [illaudabilic, Lat.] Unwors 
thy of praiſe or commendation. 

Strength from truth divided, and from juſt, 

1n«ablc, nought merits but diſpraiſe. Villon. 

I. La“ UDABLY. edv. [from iUludabie.] Uwor- 
thily; without deſerving praiſe. 

It is natural for all people to form, nat d 
bly, too favourable a judgment of their own coun- 


c 
to law. SD : s 

No patent can oblige the ſubje& againſt law, 
unleſs an gal patent patied in one kingdom can 
bind another, and not itſelf. Sqwift, 


ety to law. 

He wiſhed them to conſider what votes they 
had paſſed, of the g:/ity of all thoſe commiiſions, 
and of the unjuſtifiableneſs of the proceedings by 
virtue of them, Clar enden. 

Itin/cally. adv. {from ill gal] Ina manner 


poſe this name in baptiſm : he may refuſe” to pro- contraryto law. | 


5 R 2 IL, 


ILLA/carRYMABLE. adj. | illachrymabilis, Lat.] 
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ry. Ir 
IIb AL. adj. [in and legalis, Lat.] Contrary 


ILLEOGALIT V. u. /. | from illegal. ] Contrari- 


LLL 


ILLt'G1Br =. cc. {in and I. gilllis, from lg, 
Lat.] What connot be read. | 
Tune ſecretary poured the ink-box all over the 
writings, and ſo defaced them that they were made 
altogei her legible. | Howel. 

ILLEGYriMacy. . . [from i gitimate. | State 
of baſtardv. : 

ILLEGYTIMATE. adj. [in and 7 gitimms, Lat.) 
Unlawfully begotten; not begotten 10 wedlock. 

Grieve not at your ttate ; 

For ali the word 1s i/ rgitim at. Culeavel ind. 

Being {V{egitimnie, I was deprived of that endear- 
ing tenderneſs and 1ncmmon ſatisfaction, which 
+ good man finds in the love and conyerſation of a 
Parent. Ad iihn's Spectator. 

Ir EOTTIVAT ELV. adv. [from illegitimate. | 
Not begotten in wedlock. | 

ILLEcrTiva'r10%. x. /. [from legitimate. ] The 
Nate of one not begotten in wedlock, 

Richard III. hid a reſolution, out of his hatred 
ey hott kis brethren, to diſable their iſſues, upon | 
falſe and incompetent pretexts, the one of attain- 
der. the other of iet tion. | Bacon. 
Tr. \vran Le. ate, [lx er, Fr.] What cannot 
de levied or exacted. 

He rectified the method of collecting his reve- 
nue, and removed obſolete and :/evravie parts of 
charge. is Heule, 

Iti.ravouktD. a. Deformed. 

©, what a world ot vile fu oe faults 
Look handſcine in three hundred pounds a-year ! 

| ; Shaikeſpraure. 

II. LFA VOURED xv. ade. 

1. With deformity. | 

2. Roughly: raggedly: in ludicrous language. 

e ſhook hitn very foarauredly for the time, 
raguig through the very bowels of his country, 

aud plunderiag alt whereſoever he came. U%xvel. 

Ii.iLrafvcurenNerss. » . Deformity. 

ILLVBFP AL. 4% | ilberalis, Lat.] 

I. Not noble; rot ingenuous. 

The cl arity of moſt men is grown fo cold, and 
their rell gion ſo ter al. King Charles, 
2. Net munificent ; not generous ; ſparing. 

Yet ſubſiſt they did, and well too: an argument 
at that earth did not deal out their now 1thment 
* th an overſparing or *{iceral hand. Woraward. 

II LIBER LIT I. n. . | ilioeraluas, Lat. from 
liberal. 

1. Meanneſs of mind. 

2. Parſimony; niggardlineſs; 
doncæ. 

The :!//bzrality of parents, in allowance towards 
, their chilcren, is an harmful error, and acquaints 

rliem with ſhitrs. | | Bic. 

I LIS RALI. v. adv, {from ibi! Diſinge- 
nubuſly; meanly. 

One that had been bountiful only upon ſurprize 
and incogitancy, 1% h retracts. Decay of Ibiæey. 

IL Le T. adj. Cilliciius, Lat. llieite, Fr.] Un- 
lawful ; as, an zi ite trade, — 

To IL LIT EN. . n. in and lighten, ] To en- 
Aghten; to illuminate. A word, I beheve, only 
in Na gh. 

Cor poreal light carmot be, becauſe then it would 
not pierce the air, nor diaphonous bodies; and wet 
every day we ſee the air tend Raul gg. 

IL LVINMITAE LE. adi. [in and lime, Lat.] That 
which cannot be bounded or limited. 

Although in adoration of idols, unto the ſubtiler 
heads, the worſhip perhaps might be ſymbolical ; 
yet was the idolatty direct in the people, whoſe 
eredulity is ih, and who may be made be- 
heve that any thing ie Ged. Drown. 

With what an awful world-revolting power, 
Were firſt ttt unwieldy planets launch'd along 
The i/hmitable void! T homlon's Summer. 

IILIAuITABLY. adv. | from iimitable.] With- 
ort Tuſceptibility of bounds. 

I LIED. 4%. [in and /imes, Lat. lime, 
Fr.] Unbounded ; interminable. 1 

II. LI urTEHN ESS. u. . [from illimited.] Ex- 
emption from all bounds. | . 

The abſoluteneſs and ih mitedu f of his commil- * 
ſiou war gent rally muck ſpoken of. Clhirend:n. } 


want of munifg- 


D 


1TH 


tered ; untanght; unlearned ; unenlighted by ſci- 
ence. 

The duke was !//izerate, yet had learned at court 
to ſupply his own defects, by the drawing unto 
him of the beſt inſtruments of experience. Hon. 

Th' illiterate writer, empirick like, applies 
To minds diſeas'd unſafe chance remedies: ; 
The learn'd in ſchools, where knowledge firſt 

began, . | 

Studies with care th' anatomy of man; 

Sees virtue, vice, and patlions in their cauſe, 

And Tame from ſcience, not from fortune draws. 
; | Dryden, 

In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity not only the 

learned and the wiſe, but the ignorant and zierte 

embraced torments and death. Ti!ltjon, 

ILL TESATENESS. x. |. from illiterate.] Want 
of learning; ignorance of ſcience. 

Many acquaimed with chymiſtry but by report, 
have, from the :/7teraten {5 and impoſtures of thoſe 
that pretend ſkill in it, entertained an ill opinion 
of the art. | Hoyle. 

ILLUTERATURE. . /. [in and Pterature.] Want 
of learning. A werd not much uſed. : 

The mcre uſual cauſes of this deprivation - are 
want of holy orders, 2/{iterate, or inability for the 
diſcharge of that ſacred function, and irreligon. 


IL LN ESS. . /. [from l.] | 

I. Baqneſs or inconvenience of any kind, natu- 
ral cr moral. 

He that bas his chains knocked off, and the pri- 
ſon-doors fet open, is perfectly at liberty, though 


| his preference be determined to ſtay, by the 1%/ 


of the weather. Lac e. 
2. Sickneſs; malady ; diſorder of health. 
On the Lord's day which immediately preceded 
Es #/[1:j-, he had received the ſacrament. ter bury, 
Since the account her majeſty received of the 
infolent faction, during her late 10h at Windſor, 
ſhe bath been willing to ſee them deprived of 
pow er to do miſchicf. Soft. 
3. Wickcduets. 2 
| Thou would He great ; x 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
The :7/n:/5 ſhould attend it. Shak-jpeare's Macb. 
IL.xXx/TURE. . f. [ill and nature.] Habitual 
malevolence ; want of humanity. | 
{l/nature inclines a man to thoſe actions that 


thwart and four and diſturb converſation, and con- 


ſiſts of a proneneſs to do ill turns, attended with a 
tecret joy upon the fight of any miſchief that be- 
fals another, and of an utter inſenſibility of any 
kindneſs done him. | | _ South. 
ILLNA'TCRED. ac. [from illaature.] 

1. Habitually malevolent ; wanting kindneſs or 


Theſe ill qualities denominate a perſon i/hnazured, 
they being ſuch as make hirn grievous and uneaſy. 
to all whom he deals and aſſociates himſelf with. 

South, 

Stay, filly bird, th' Iinatur'd taſk refuſe ; 
Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news. dd. Ovid. 
It might be one of thoſe ://ratured beings who 
are at enmity with mankind, and do therefore 
take picafure in filling them with groundleſs ter- 
rors. 

2. lips applies it to land. Untractable; not 
yielding to culture. _ | 

The fondly ftudions of increaſe,. 
Rich foreiga mold on their ,,ẽæeũ land 
Induce. Philips. 
peevith, froward manner. 
I LNXA\TUREDNESS. n. f. 
Want of 2 kindly difpoition. 
IL Lo'o1cal. adj. be and logical. | 
I. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of reaſon- 
ing. 
One of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sanderſon 
ſo bold and ih ical in the diſpute, as forced him 
to ſay, he had never met with a man of more per- 
in ac ious confidence, and leſs abilities. Walton, 
2. Contrary to the rules of reaſon. | 
Reafon cannot diſpute and make inference ſo ut- 


Uf rom i llaatured. 


{ALY TERA TE as. ¶Aiteratus, Lat.] Unle- pry iliocical, 


a 


gerd will ; miſchievous ; defirous of another's evil. 


8 Decay of Piety. | 


| Ayliffe"s Parergon.| 


Attertury. | 


ILUNATUREDLY. adv, [from illnatured.] In a 


light, he does not extinguiſh that which is uatura 


Lee te. 


FEY 


III o'. adv. [from 10 deal.) In 
manner contrary to the laws of argument, 

To ILLU'DE. v. 4. | illudo, Lat.] To deceive, 
mock ; to impoſe on; to play upon; to tormey 
by ſome contemptuous artifice of mockery 7 

Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook kn 


ſtrait, | | 
And falſed oft its blow, t' lud him with ſuch het 


i | 5 4 any Ou, 
In vain we meaſure this amazing ſphere, *: 


While its circumference, ſcorning to be brougbt 


"Ev'n into fancy'd fpace, i!ludes 
| thought. 

ToIrLu/me. v. a. [illuminer, French. 

1. To enlighten ; to illuminate. 

When yon fame ſtar, that's weſtward from the 

pole, | | 
Had made his courſe, t' i!!ume that patt d 
| heav'n, 

Where now it burns. 

2. Tobrighten ; to adorn. 

Ihe monntain's brow, 

Illum'd with flued gold, his near approach _ 
Betokens. CU T homfur's Sug, 

Ta ILLUMINE, v. a. [Cilluminer, French. 

1. To enlighten ; to ſupply with light, 

To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thick 
Of mighty cherubins : the ſudden blaze 
Far round ://umin'd hell. Milter's Paradiſe Lal. 
. What in me is dark, ; 
Iltumine | what is low, raiſe and ſupport ! Mil, 

2, To decorate; to adorn, 

To Cato, Virgil paid one honeſt line; 

O let my country's friends, illun in: mine. Pit, 

To ILLU'MINATE. v. a. {ilmincr, Fr. lara, 
Latin.) BS, 
1. To enlighten; tofupply with light. 

Do thou vouchſafe, with thy love-Kindling light, 
T' i/luminate my dim aud dulled eyn. Ihn he. 
No painting can be ſcen in full perfection, but 
alt nature is z/luminated by a tingle light, / cun 

He made the ſtars, 


our vangquiſh 


2 


 Shakeſpeard's Hanis 


1 And ſet them in the firmament of teav'n, 


T' :lummate the earth and rule the night. A 
Reaſon our guide, what can the more reply 
Than that the tun i/uminates the {ky ; 
Than that night riſes from his abſent ray, 
And his returning luſtre kindtes day ? 
2. To adorn with feſtal lamps cr bonfires. 
3. To enlighten intellectually with knowledge 
or grace. 
Satan had no power to abuſe the i ν⁰, or 
with his impoſtures. | Sandy's Travc 
When he laminate the mind with tn; ernaturd 


Pri, 


4. To adorn with 
various colours. 
5. To illuſtrate. 
My health is inſufficient to amplify theſe re- 
marks, and to illaminatè the ſeveral pages with vs 
riety of examples. Watt 
II LUNIN AT IO. 2. ſ. [ilurinatio, Lat. i 
nation, French, from iumin ute. | | 
1. The act of ſupplying with Tight. 
2. That which gives light. 5 
The ſun is but a body illightened, and an ibm. 
nation created. | a Kaleigh's f lifter 
3. Feſtal lights hung out as a token of joy. | 
Flow'rs are frew'd, and lamps in order plac G 
And windows with i/luminntions grac'd. Dryd. Fo. 
4. Brightneſs ; ſplendour. SIE = 
The illuminators of manuſcripts borrowed the: 
title from the illumination which a bright n 
giveth to his work. Felton on the 2 1 
5. Infuſion of intellectual light ; knou ledge & 
grace. 5 


pictures or initial letters of 


Hymns and pſalms are ſuch kinds of prayer 3 
are not conceived upon a ſudden ; but framed by 
meditation beforehand, or by prophetical 3 
nion are inſpired. i Hoo » 

We have forms of prayer imploring God's ” 
and bleſſing for the :/lumination of our J:bours, an 
the turning them into good and holy uſes. -4 


k 


N : . . on no inſpiration, 
| No holy paſſion, ns n þ 00 
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10 bis work. 


or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men more 


| Illaſtratinꝝ the noble 1:(t. 


ILL 


thoſe attempts which contradict the common rules 
of peace. S pratt's Sermons, 

ILLu{MINATIVE. adj. [:{laminatif, Fr. from il la- 
»iuate.] Having the power to give light. 

What makes itſelf and other things be ſeen, 
being accompanied by light, is called fire: what 
admits the 1/uminative action of fire, and is not 
ſeen, is called air. Diigby on Bodies. 

ILLUMINA'TOR. #. . [from illuminate. 

1. One who gives light. 

2. One whoſe buſineſs it is to decorate books 
wh pictures at the beginning of chapters. 

Illuminators of manuſcrips borrowed their title 
from the illumination which a bright genius giveth 
Felton, 

ILLu's10N. 1. . [illaſſo, Lat. illufion, French. 
Mockery ; falſe ſhow ; counterfeit appearance; 


Eryour. ; f 
That, diſtill'd by magick flights, 


Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their Zion, 


Shall craw him on to his confuſion. Shakeſp, Mach. 


There wanted not ſome about him that would 

have perſuaded him that all was but an / ion. 
N Bacon's Henry VII. 
So oft they fell 
Into the ſame ion: not as man, 
Whom they triump:1'd, once laps'd. Milton. 
Au excuſe for uncharitableneſs, drawn from 
pretended inability, is of all others the moſt gene- 
Tal and prevailing :{/ufron. Alter busy. 

Many are the llaſions by which the enemy en- 
deovours to cheat men into ſecurity, and defeat 
their ſalvation. Rogers. 

To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes; 
Ye ſoft ://«/1on5, dear deceits, arile ! 

We routt ufe ſome 14/1707 to render a paſtoral 
deli, iitful 5; and this conũſts in expoſing the beſt 
fide only of a ſhepherd's life, and in concealing its 
mil: ries. | Pope. 

Iur,u'sive. adj, | from illuſis, Lat. Deceiving 
dy falſe ſhow. 8 5 2 

The heathen bards, who idle fables dreſt, 
Ne dreams in myſtick forms expreſt. Zlackm. 
Vhile the fond foul 
Wraps in gay viſions unreal bliſs, 

Still paints th' ile forms. Tromſon's Spring. 

ILLu'soY., adj. from in and furives, Lat. 
Yyſnir-, Fr. | Deceiving ; fraudulent. 

Subtiity, in thoſe who make profeifion to teach 
or defend truth, hath paſſe for a virtue: a virtue 
indeed, which, conſiſting for the moſt Hart in no- 
thing but the fallacious and 4%, uſe of obſcure 


[illsflro, Lat. 2 
4 , » 7 ufti er, 


conceited 1n their ignorance. 
70 [ILLU'STRATE. v. x. 
French, ] 
1. To brighten with light. 
2. To brighten with honour. 
Matter to me of glory! whom their hate 
T\./{: tes, when they fee al! regal pow'r 
Girnto me to quell their pride. Milton, 
Thee ſhe enroll'd her garter'd knights among, 
PEiulips. 
2. To exp lain; to clear; to elucidate. 
Authours take up popular conceits, and from 
tradition unjuſtifiable, or falſe, illuſtrats matters 
of undeniable truth. Brown. 
_ ItLvsTxA/TION. . |. [ilkufiration, Fr. from 
ii1:/rote, | Explanation ; elucidation ; expoſition. 
a« is ſeidom uſed in its original fignification for 
material brightneſs. 
_ Whoever looks about him will find many living 
ile ſtr ations of this emblem. L' Efironge, 
Space and duration, being ideas that have ſome- 


thing very abſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, 


the comparing them one with another may per- 
taps be of uſe for their i//fration. Lale. 
IELV“s TRATIVE. adj. from illuſtrate.] Having 
the quality of elucidating or clearing. 
They play much upon the ſimile, or illuflrative 


argumentation, to enduce their enthymemes unto | 


the people. | Brown, 
ILLvs TRATSVELY, adv. {from uteirative. | By 
Way of explanation. . . 


ean be now a ſufficient commiſſion to warrant | 


Pope. | 


IMA 


cally, metaphorically, illaftratively, and not with 
reference to action. Brown's Vilgar Errcurs. 

ILLU/STRIOUS. adj. Cillaſlris, Lat. il later, Fr.] 
Conſpicuous; noble; eminent for excellence. 

In other languages the moſt ust ies titles are 
derived from things ſacred. | Scuth. 

Of ev'ry nation, each :lftrious name, 

Such toys as thoſe have cheated into fame. Dryden. 

ILLv's TRIOUSLY, adv. | from ilftlricui.] Con- 
ſpicuouſly ; nobly ; eminently. ; 

He diſdained not to appear at feſtival entertain- 
ments, that he might more 2/{«/t: io/ly manifeſt his 
charity. 8 Alter bury. 

You carrying with you all the world can boaſt, 
To all the wor'd iii are loſt. Pope. 

ILtu'sTR1OoUSSNESS . /. from illuflricus.] 
Eminence; nobility; grandeur. 

I'm. Contracted from I am. 

Iu is uſed commonly, in compoſition, for 55 
before mute letters. What is i in Latin, when 
it is not negative, is often em in French; and our 
writers, as the Latin or French occurs to their 
minds, uſe i Or em: formerly im was more com- 
mon, and now em ſeems to prevail. | 

IMAGE. ». ſ. im ge, Fr. imag?, Lat.] 

1. Any corporeal repreſentation, generally uſed 
of ſtatues; a ſtatue ; a picture. | 

Whoſe is this :»:age and ſuperſcription? Matt. 

The one is too like an wage, and ſays nothing; 
and the other too like my lady's oldeſt ſon, ever- 
more talking. Shakeſpeare. 

Thy brother J, 
Even like a ſtony image, cold and numb. Shakeſp. 

The i»muge of a deity may be a proper object tor 
that which is but the zmuge of a religion. Scutb. 

Still muſt I be upbraided with your line; 
But your late brother did not prize me leſs, 
Becauſe I could not boaft of mages. Dryd.a. 
2. An idol; a falſe god. / 
Manaſſeh ſet the carved tage in God's houſe. 
Chr onacles. 
3. A copy; repreſentation; likeneſs. 
8 Long may'ſt thou live, 
To hear his imag- and renew his glories! Shakeſp. 

I have bewept a worthy huſband's death, 

And liv'd by looking on his 1mages : 

But now two mirrours of his princely ſemblance 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He made us to his image all agree: | 
Ti.ut inge is the ſoul, and that muſt be, 


Ir not the maker's age, or be free. Dryden. 
4. Semblance; ſhow ; appearance. 
Den; to ſpeak with me? They're ſick, they're 


weary, 
They have travell'd all night! Mere fetches, 
The images of revolt. Shak: ſpeare's King Lear, 
This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed : 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. Shak ſpeare's King John. 
The face of things a frightful mage bears, 
And preſent death in various forms appears. Dry. 
5. An idea; a reprefentation of any thing to 
the mind; a picture drawn in the fancy. 
| The image of the jeſt 
I'll ſhew you here at large. Shakeſpeare. 
Outcaſts of mortal race ! can we conceive 
Irage of aught delightful, ſoft, or great? Prior. 
When we ſpeak of a figure of a thouſand an- 


thouſand angles; but the image, or ſenſible idea, 
we cannot diſtinguiſh by fancy from the image of 
a figure that has nine hundred angles. Watts. 

To IMAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To copy by 
the fancy ; to imagine. 

How are immaterial ſubſtances to be imaged, 
which are ſuch things whereof we can have no 
notion? Dryden. 

Iiunage to thy mind | 
How our forefathers to the Stygian ſhades 
Went quick. 

His ear oft frighted with the imag'd-voice 
Of heav'n, when firſt it thunder'd. 

Fate ſome future bard ſhall joins 


Prior. 


2 ſaal ſumilitude of griefs to mine, 


—_— 


| 


gbes, we may have a clear idea of the number one 


Phillips. | 


' preſent us with its idea. 


IMA 


Things are many times delivered hieroglyphi- Condemn'd whote years in abſence to deplore, 


And muge charms he muſt behold no more. Jop. 
I'MAGERY, n. J. ¶ from image. : 
1. Senſible repreſentations ; pictures; ſtatues, 

Of marble tone was cut 

An altar carv'd with cunning imagery. Fairy Queer. 
When in thoſe oratories might you ſes | 

Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery z 

Where e ry figure to the life exprets'd 

The godhead's pow'r. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Your gift ſhall two large goblets be 

Of filver, wrought with curious imagery, 

And high emboſs'd. | Dryden's And. 
2. Show; appearance. 

Things of the world fill the imaginative part 
with beauties and fantaſtick imagery. Taylor. 
What can thy i of ſorrow mean? 2 

Secluded from the world, and all its care, 

Haſt thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? Pri. 
All the vitionary beauties of the proſpect, the 

paint and ugery that attracted our ſenſes, fade 

and diſappear. Rogers. 
3- Forms of the fancy ; falſe ideas; imaginary 
phantaſms. | 
It might be a mere dream which he ſaw ; the 
image! y of a melancholick fancy, ſuch as muſing 
men miſtake for a reality. Altteroury. 
4. Repreſentations in writing; ſuch deſeriptions- 
as force the image of the thing deſcribed upon the 
mind. 
I with there may be in this poem any inſtance 
of good imagery. Dryden. 
IMa/GlINaBLE. adj. | imaginabR, Fr. from ima-- 


gine. | Poſſible to be conceived. 


It is not imaginatl; that men will be brought to 
obey what they cannot eſteem. South... 
Men, ſunk into the greateſt darkneſs imagiaa- 
ble, retain ſome ſenſe and awe of a Deity. T flag. 
IMyGINANT. adj, | imaginant, Fr. | Imagining ; 
forming ideas. | 
We will enquire what the force of imagination 
is, either upon the body aginant, or upon ano 
ther body. Bacon. 
IAT GIN ARv. adj. | imaginunre, Fr. from imagine. 
Fancied; viſionary; exiſting only in the imagi- 
nation. 
Falſe ſorrow's eye, 4 
Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. 
Shake ſpear es - 
Expectation whirls me round: 
Th' imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet, 9 
That it enchants my ſenſe. Shak ſp. Troil. and Cre. 
Fortune is nothing elſe but a power inaginuty, 
to which the ſucceſſes of human actions and en 
deavours were for their variety aſcribed. Ralcighe.. 
Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I ſuffer, 


Imaginary ills and fancied tortures ? Addiſen': Cato. 


IuAGIN NT IOR. n. ſ. [imaginatio, Lat. in gina - 


tion, Fr. from imagine. 


1. Fancy; the power of forming ideal pictures; 
the power of repreſenting things abſent to ones 
ſelf or others. 

Imagination 1 underſtand to be the repreſentat ion 
of an individual thouglt. Imiginatian is of three 
kinds: joined with belief of that Which is to 
come; joined with memory of that which is paſt z- 
and of things preſent, or as if they were preſent : 
for I comprehend in this :magz-.14r feigned and at 
pleaſure, as if one ſhould imagine ſuch a man to 
be in the veſtments of a pope, or- to have 2 b 

ac, - 

Our ſimple apprehenſion of corporal. objects, 
if preſent,.is ſenſe ; if abſent,. imagination : when 
we would perceive a material object, our fancies - 
Glanwillee- 

O whither ſhall I run, or which way fly 
The fight of this ſo horrid fpectacle, 
Which erſt my eyes beheld, and yet behold ! 


For dire imaginatian ſtill purſues me. Hon. 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's ſoft figures melt away. Pope. - 


Conception; image in the mind; idea. 
: | on deſpair darkens all her imaginations z. 
ſometimes the active gaſſion of love cheers aud 
clears her invention. Siducy. 


o 


. 
1 » 
o 


Princes have but their titles for their. glories, 


IMB 


An outward honour for an inward to-; 
And, for unfelt :mgin2tio7s, 


They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares. SH. 


| Better I were diſtract, 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs; 
And woes, by wrong ineginutions, loſe 
The knowledge of themſelves. Shakeſp. Kirg Lear. 
His imaginations were often as juſt as they were 
bold and ſtrong. Dennis. 
3. Contrivance; ſcheme. 
Thou haſt ſeen all their vengeance, and all their 
155 Siuatians againſt me. | Lam. iii. 60. 
4. An unſolid or fanciful opinion. 
We are apt to think that ſpace, in itſelf, is 
actually boundleſs ; to which ite, the idea 
of ſpace, of itſelf, leads us. Locke. 
IMaGINATIVE. adj. [imiginatif, Fr. from imo- 
gin. ] Fantaſtick ; full of imagination. 
Witches are #mayirtive, and believe oft times 
they do-that which they do not. Bacon's Nat. Iii. 
Lay fettcrs and reſtraints upon the mapinut ve 
wid fantaſtick part, becauſe our fancy is uſually 
pleaſed with the entertainment of thadows and 
auds. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


8 
To IMA'GINE. 2. a. | imagin*) Fr. emaginor, 


Latin.) 
1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 
Look what notes and garments he doth give 
| thee, 

Bring them, I pray. thee, with hid ſpeed. 
: | Shakeſpeare. 
| Preſent fears | 

Are leſs than horrible imagivings. Sha bp. Macbeth. 

What are our ideas of eternity and immenſity 
but the repeated additions of certain ideas of in- 
gined parts of duration and expanſion, with the 
infinity of number, in which we can come to no 
end of addition ? | Locke. 

2. To ſcheme ; to contęive. | I 

They intended evil againſt thee, they imagined a 
— miſchievous device. P/alm, xxi. IT. 

IMa'GINER. . . from imagine. ] One who 
Forms ideas. x 

The juggler took upon him to know that ſuch 


nun one ſhould point in ſuch a place of .a garter that | 


was held up; and ſtill he did it, by firſt. telling 
the imagin'r, and after bidding the actor think. 
Bacor's Natzral Eiftory. 

IxũBE“CIL E. adj. ſimbeciit, Lat. in, Fr. | 
Weak ; fecble ; wanting ſtrength of either mind 
or body. 

To IMBE'cILE. v. a. | from the adjective. This 
&7ord is corruptly written emezz/e.] To weaken 
a ſtock cr fortune by clandeſtine expences or un- 
3 aft appropriations. Z | 

Princes muſt in a ſpecial manner be guardians 
of pupils and widows, not ſuffering their perſons 4 
to be oppreſſed, or their ſtates imvbecrl l'. Tal. 

ImMnEctLITY. . . [imbeciate, Fr.] Weak- 
neſs ; feebleneſs of mind or body. | 

A weak and imperfect rule argueth bcc. 
and imperfection. Hooker. 

No im et ility of means can prejudice the truth of 
the promiſe of God herein. | Ilaober. 

We that are ſtroag muſt bear the imbecility of 
tne impotent, and not pleaſe ourſelves. Hooker. 

That way we are contented to prove, which, 
being the worſe in itſelf, is notwithſtanding now, 
by reaſon of common #!c/ty, the fitter and like- 
her to be brookcd. Hooker. 

Strength would be lord of imbeci iy, 

And the rude ſon would ſtrike his father dead. 
3 Shakeſpearc. 
Labecility, for ſex and age, was ſuch as they 
could not liſt up a hand againſt them. A, Charles. 

When man was fallen, aad had abandoned 
his primitive innocence, à range mibec.;ty imme- 
Giately ſeized and laid hold of him. Wood:vard. 

Te IMBLBE. 2. a. int ib, Lat. imbiber, Fr.] 

12 To drink in: to draw in. 

A pot of aſhes will receive more hot water than 
cid, ſoraimuch as the warm water inibetb nwre 


af the ſalt. Brown, 
Ine torrent mercileſs inibibe: 
Cemmiſſions, perquifites, and bribes, Sxwiſe. 


Illumin'd wide, 


IN B 
2. To admit into the mind. : 
Thoſe, that have imlibed this error, have ex- 
tended the influence of this beliet to the whole 
goſpel, which they will not believe to contain any 
thing but promiſes. Hammond, 
It is not eaſy for the mind to put off thoſe con- 
fiſed notions and prejudices it has imtved from 
cuſtom. Pers Locke, 
Converſation with foreigners enlarges our 
minds, and ſets them free from many prejudices 
we are ready to ie concerning them. Watts, 
3. To drench; 
ſenſe, though unuſual, perhaps unexampled, is 
neceſſary in Engliſh, unleſs the word imbuz be 
adopted, which our writers ſeem not willing to 
receive. | | | 
Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into 
ruſt, which is an earth taſteleſs and indiſſolvable 
in water; and this earth, inlibed with more acid, 
becomes a metallick ſalt. . Newton. 
IMs1'srR. n. . [from imbibe.] That which 
drinks or ſucks. ns 
Salts ares ſtrong il ibers of ſulphureous ſteams. 
> Arbutlnot. 
Id BIRBI/TION. . /. [ 
Thie act of ſucking or drinking in. | 
Moſt powders grow more coherent by mixture 
of water than of oil: the reaſon is the congruity 
of bodies, which maketh a perfecter tit and 
incorporation. Bacon, 
Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, without 
communication of ſubſtance, but in moiſture not ; 
and to all madefaction there is required an im: 
bit, RD | Bacon, 
A drop of oil, let fall upon a ſheet of white pa- 
per, that part of it, which, by the 161/719» of the 
liquor, acquires a greater continuity and ſome 
tranſparency, will appear much darker than the 
reit ; many of -the incident beams of light being 
now tranſmitted, that otherwife would be re- 
fected. | Boyle. 
To IWB ITT ER. v. a. {from in.] | 
1. To make bitter. | 8 
2. To deprive of pleaſure: to make unhappy. 
Let them extinguiſh their paſſions which imbit- 
ter their lives, and deprive them of their ſhare in 
the happinefs of the community. Adriſon's Frech. 
Is there any thing that more #mbuters the enjoy- 
ments of this life than thame ?  Swuth, 
3. To exaſperate. | 
To IMBc/py. v. a. | from bcdy.] 
I. To condenſe to a body. 2 
2. To inveit with matter; to make corporeal. 
An opening cloud reveals 
An heav'nly form body", and array'd 
With robes of light. Dryd n. 
Though aſſiduity in the moſt fixed cogitation be 
no trouble to immaterialized ſpirits, yet is it more | 
than our imvod:.d ſouls can bear without laflitude. 
| Glanville s Scepſis. 
3- To bring together into one maſs or company ; 
to incorporate, | 
I by vow am ſo imbodied yours, 
That ſhe which marries you muſt marry me. Shak. 
| Never fince created, man | 
Met ſuch mb:7i:d force, as nam'd with theſe, 
Could merit more than that ſmall infantry _ | 
Warr'd on by cranes. Mitln's Paradiſe Loft. 
Under their head zmboily'd all in one. Milton, 
Then Clauſus came, who led a num'rous band 
Of troops 16-9d::4, from the Sabine land. Dr. An. 
4. To incloſe. Improper. | | 
In thoſe ſtrata we ſhall meet with the ſame 
metal or mineral bodied in ſtone, or lodged in 
coal, that elſewhere we found in marle. Vado. 
To IMzo'py. v.n. To unite into one maſs; to 
coaleſce. | . 

The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbedies and imbrutes, 'till ſhe quite loſe 
The divine property of her fuſt being. Milton. 

The idea of white, which ſnow vielded yeſter- 
day, and another idea of white from another ſnow - 
to-day, put together in your mind, 6:dy and run 
into one. | Locke. 


to ſaturate; to ſoak. This | 


ibi bition, Fr. from imbibe.] 


1 K K 


With whoſe reproach and odious menace, 
The knight in“ oiing in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces, and *gan ſoon unbrace 
His graſping hold. Fay Bum 
To IMBo'LDEN. v. a. [from 69/4.] To rale to 
confidence; to encourage. : 
Lis neceſſary he ſhonld die: 
Nothing imboldens fin ſo much as mercy, Sab, 
I think myſelf in better plight for a lender tha 
you are, the which hath ſomething inen, met; 
this unſeaſoned intrufion. Shakeſp. Merry Wis, 
I was the more imboldened, becauſe I found ! 
had a ſoul congenial to his, Dull, 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his wav. 
Iinloldind by deſpair, he Kood at bay. Dryd. A, 
Their virtues and ſuperior genius 21 
them, in great exigencies of ſtate, to attempt tl. 
ſervice of their prince and country out of the 
common forms. Sri, 
To Imso's 0M. v. a. [from boſom. 
1. To hold on the boſom ; to cover fondly with 
the folds of one's garments; to hide under ay 
cover. 8 e 
The Father infinite, 
By whom in bliſs :mboſo;»'d ſat the Son. 
Villages imboſom'd ſoft in trees, 
And ſpiry towns by ſurging columns mark'd, Ther, 
2. To admit to the heart, or to affection. 
But glad defire, his late i gueſt, 

Yet but a babe, with milk of fight he nurſt. Hd.. 
Who glad to 17:59/om his aficHion vile, 
Did all the might, more plaiuly to appear. F. . 
7 Impo'uND. Y. . | from $ound.] To incloſe; 

to ſhut in. 
That ſweet breath, | 
Which was inbounded in this beauteous clay. Slut: 
To IMB OW. v. g. [from bow.] To arch; to yault, 
Prince Arthur gave 4 box of di uncnd ſure, 
Inbowed with gold and gorgeous ornament. F. N. 
Inbowed windows be pretty retiring places for 
conference: they keep both the wind and ſun off, 
2 
Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the ſtudious cloiſter's pale, 

And love the high :mGowwed roof, 

With antick pillar maſſy proof. Millan. 
IuBO“WMEN T. . ſ. | from imbow. ] Arch; vauit, 
The roof all open, not ſo much as any mbowmrt 
near any of the walls left. Bacon Nat. H.. 
To IMBOCWER. v. a. [from tower, ] To cover 


| with a bower ; to ſhelter with trees. 


And ſtooping thence to Ham's imbowering walks, 

In ſpotleſs peace retired. | Them on. 
To IMBRkaNGLE., v. a To intangle. A low 

word. | x | 

With ſubtle cobweb cheats 

They're catch'd in knotted law, like nets; 

In which, when once they are inne d, 

The more they ſtir, the more they're dung ed. Hud, 

I'MBRICATED. adj. [from iar, Latin. | In- 


In RICA TION. nf. [imbrex, Latin.] Concave 
indenture. | „ 
All is guarded with a well-made tegument, 
adorned with neat imbrications, and many other 
fineries. | .. Derhamn 
To ImBRO'wN, v. a. [from brown.] To make 
brown ; to darken: to obſcure:; to cloud. t 
Where the morning ſun firſt warmly ſmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd ſhade 
Imbrewn'd the noomtids'bow'rs. Mitton's Par, Lhe 
The foot grows black that was with dirt in- 
brown'd, | 


Another age ſhall ſee the golden ear 


Imbrown the lope, and nod on the parterre. Pope. 


To IB RV “E. 2. a. | from in and brue.] 
1. To ſteep; to ſoak; to wet much or _ 
This ſeems indifferently written with i or em. 


have ſuſtained hoth modes of writing. 


Thou mad'it many hearts to bleed 


To IMno'tL. v. n. [from b.] To exeſtuate ; 
to efferveſce ; ty move with violent agitation lixe 


] 


Tre dewy- iki eil elouds init the fun. Thorſon 


hot liquor in a caldron. Not now in uſe. | 1 


Of mighty victors, with wide wounds enbru'c, | i 
And by thy cruel darts to thee ſubdu d. Spe 
Sa — 99 i T dere 


Ally, 


dented with concavities ; bent and ho!lowed like a. 
roof or gutter-tile. h | 


And in thy pocket gingling halfpence found. Gays 


Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henly _— | 
| l 
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into lickter colour. 


2 IMI 
There ſtreams a ſpring of blood ſo faſt 


From thoſe deep wounds, as all embrud the face 
GE that accurſed caitiff. Daniel's Civil War, 


The mercileſs Turks, embrued with the Chriſtian | 


blood, were weary of ſlaughter, and began greedily 

to ſeek after the ſpoil. _ Knlles's Hiſtory. 
At me, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 

Whoſe arrows in my blood their wings imbrue. 

| Sendys. 

Lucius pities the offenders, 

That would ex61us their hands in Cato's blood. 

f Addiſon. 
Lo! theſe hands in murder are embru'd, 

Thoſe trembling feet by juſtice are purſu'd. Prior. 
Theſe, where two ways in equal parts divide, 

The direful monſter from afar deſcry'd 

1 wo bleeding babes depending at her fide; 


- Whoſe panting vitals, warm with life, ſhe draws, 


And in their hearts embrues her cruel claws. Pepe. 
His virgin ſword Ægyſthus' veins imbru'd ; 
The murd' re: fell, and blood aton'd for blood. Pope. 
A good man chuſes rather to paſs by a verbal 
injury than zmbrue his hands in blood. 
2. To pour; to emit moiſture. Obſolete, 
Some bathed Kkiſſes, and did oft em/1u2 
The ſugar'd liquor through his melting lips. F. 9. 
To IMBRU/TE.-v.ia. | fi om brute.] To degrade 
to-brutality. | | 
I, who erſt contended 
With gods to fit the higheſt, am now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaſt ; and mix with beſtial ſlime, 
This eſſence to incarnate and !mbrute. Aſiltan. 
Ti INMUR CTT E. v. a. To fink down to brutality. 
The ſou! grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and zmbrutes, *till ſhe quite loſe 
The divine property of her firſt being. Milton. 
To Imsu's. v. a. [imbuo, Latin. This word, 
which ſeems wanted in our language, has been 
propoſed by ſeveral writers, but not. yet adopted 
by the reſt. Imlu, French, the participial adj. is 
only uſed. ] To tincture deep; to imbibe. or ſoak 
with any liquor or die. | 
I would render this treatiſe intelligible to every 
rational man, however little verſed in ſcholaſtick 
learaing ; among whom I expect it will have a 
fauer paſſage, than among thoſe-that are deeply 
imdued with other principles. Digby. 
Clothes which have once been thoroughly im- 
bued with black, cannot well afterwards be dyed 
Boyle. 
Where the mineral matter is great, ſo as to take 


| the eye, the body appears imbaucd and tinctured 


with the colour. Wodward. 
_ To lMyv'RSE. v. a. | bourſe, French.] To ſtock 
with money. This ſhould be emburſe, from em- 
tour/er, French. f 7 

II TABILITV. 2. ſ. [imitabilis, Latin.] The 
quality of being imitable. | 


According to the multifariouſneſs of this imita- 


44%, ſo are the poſſibilities of being. Norris. 
LuI TABLE. adj. ¶imiterbilis, Lat. initable, F r.] 
1, Worthy to be imitated; deſerving to be 


copied. 


How could the moſt baſe men, and ſeparate 
from all initable qualities, attain to honour but by 
an obſervant ſlaviſh courſe ? i Ralcight's Hift. World. 
As acts of parliament are not regarded by moft 
table Writers, I account the relation of them im- 
proper for hiſtory. Hayward. 

2. Poſſible to be imitated ; witlün reach of imi- 
tation, | 
The characters of men placed in lower ſtations 
of life, are more uſeful, as being imtable by greater 
numbers. - p 

To I TAT E. v. a. [imitor, Lat. imiter,, Fr.] 

2. To copy; to endeavour to reſemble. 


We imi.te and practiſe to make ſwifter motions | 


than any out of your muſkets. 
Deſpiſe wealth, and imitate a god. 
I woutd careſs ſome ſtableman of note, 


Bacon, 


And :itate his language and his coat. Man of Taſte. 


3 counterfeit. 

This hand appear'd 4 ſhining ſword to wield 
And that ſuſtain'd an imitated ſhield. Dryd. Eu. 

+ To purſue the courſe of a compoſition, ſo as 

d ute parallel images and examples, 


: | For ſhame ! what, imitate an ade 


Clariſſa. 


Atterbury, 


Cowley. ; 


I MM 


| t Cay, 
IMiTA/TION, n. /, [imitatio, Latin; imitation, 

I. The act of copying; attempt to reſemble. 

2. That which is offered as a copy. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us plea- 
fure, a lively imitation of it, either in poetry or 
painting, muſt produce a much greater; for both | 
theſe arts are not only true imitations of nature, but 
of the beſt nature. Dryden. 

3- A method of tranſlating loofer than para- 
phraſe, in which modern examples and illuſtra- 
tions are uſed for ancient, or don eſtick or foreign. 
In the way of imitutiun, the tranſlator not only 


general hints from the original, runs diviſion on 
the groundwork, 

I'MiTATIVE. adj. [imitativus, Latin.] 

T. Inclined to copy; as, Man is an imutative 
being. 

25 Aiming at reſemblance; as, Painting is an 
wmt.:i:zv: art. |; 

3- Formed after ſome origina!. 

This temple, leſs in form, with equal grace, 
Was imtutive of the firſt in Thrace. ryden. 
IMiTA'ToR. u. . [ Latin; imuituteur, French. 

One that copies another; one that endeavours to 
reſen ble another | 

Imtators are but a ſervile kind of cattle, ſays the 
poet. | ryden. 

IMMACULATE. adj. | immaculatus, Latin; ih- 
cle, French. ] 

I. Spotleſs ; pure, undefiled. 

To keep this commandment mmacyl.t: and 
blameleſs, was to teach the goſpel of Chriſt. Hock. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love ſincere, his thoughts imm.culzte, Shak. 
The king, whom Catholicks count a faint-like 

and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his age. Bacon, 
| Were but my ſoul as pure 

From other guilts as that, Heav'n did not hold 

One more immaculate. Denham's Sophy. 

2. Pure; lim pid. | 

Thou clear, immaculate, and filver fountain, 
From whence this ſtream, through muddy 

paſſages, 

Hath had his current and defil'd himſelf. Shak, 

To IMma/SACLE, v. a. [from manacle,] To fet- 
ter; to confine. 

Thou can'ſt not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haſt umanac'd. | Milten. 

ImMa/NE. adj. | immanis, Latin.} Vaſt ; prodi- 
giouſly great. | 

IMMANSEN T. adj. 3 French; i» and 
maneo, Latin.] Intrinfick ; inherent ; internal. 

Judging the infinite eſſence by our narrow 
ſelves, we aſcribe intellections, volitions, and ſuch 
like inmancnt actions, to that nature which hath 
nothing in common with us. Glanville. 

What he wills and intends once, he willed and 
intended from all eternity; it being grofily con- 
trary to the very fir notions we have of the in- 
finite perfections of the Divine Nature to ſtate or 
ſuppoſe any new immanert act in God. South. 


nifeſt ; not plain. Not in uſe. : 
A time not much unlike that which was before 
time, immanifeſt and unknown. Brown's Valg. Err. 


ſavageneſs. 
It was both impious and unnatural, 
That ſuch immanity and bloody ſtrife 
Should reign among profeſſors of one faith. Sh. 
IMMARCE'SSIBL#E. adj. {in and marceſco, Latin. | 


Unfading. . 
IMMARTIAL. adj. [in and martial.] Not war- 
like. b | 
My pow'rs are unfit, = 
Myſelf immartial. Chapman's Odyſſcy. 


diſguiſe. 
J have caſes of buckram 


varies from the words and ſenſe, but forſakes : 
them as he fees occafion ; and, taking oaly ſome | 


LANA N IT v. . ſ. {immanitas, Latin. ] Barbarity ; | 


for the nonce, to i- 


| 14a, Latin. | 


French. ] | 


IMNA JIT EST. adj. [in and mani. Not ma- 


|; 


* our noted outward garments. Shale peu e. 


} 


nent ; without relation. 

| the converſation and writings of barbarians ; bur 
ought to be utterly rejected. | 
ImMaTERYVALITY. . ſ. {from inmaterial.] Its . 

corporeity ; diſtinctneſs from body or matter. 


* 


To Immalss. v. a. I in and maſt.] To cover; to || te nou 
viſcidity, and conſequently :mme<b;/ity of the juices. 


TYMATE/&1AL. ach. [immatericl, Fr. in and mates 


1. Incorporeal ; diſtin from matter; void of 


matter. 


Angels are ſpirits immaterial and intellectual, the 


glorious inhabitants of thoſe ſacred palaces, where 
there is nothing but light and immortality ; no 
ſhadow of matter for tears, diſcontentments, griefs, 
and uncomfortable paſſions to work upon; but all 
joy, tranquility, and peace, even for ever and ever, 
do dwell, Hookers 


As then the ſoul a ſubſtance hath alone, . 
Beſides the body, in which ſhe is confin'd ; 

So hath ſhe not a body of her own, 
But is a ſpwit, and immaterial mind. Davies. 
Thoſe :mmatert. felicities we expect, ſuggeſt 


the neceſſity of preparing our appetites, without. 
Dr yd:n. which heaven can be no heaven fo us. Dec. of Fi f. 


No man that owns the exiſtence of an infinite 


| ſpirit can doubt of the poſſibility of a finite ſpirit ; 
that is, ſuch a thing as is immateri2/, and does not 
contain any. principle of corruption. 


| Tilliſcx. 
2. Unimportant; without weight ; imperti- 
The ſenſe has crept intu 


When we know cogitation is the prime attri- 


bute of a ſpirit, we infer its immiteriality, and 
thence its immortality, 


Watt:. 
IMMATE/KIALLY. adv. {from immaterial.) In 


a manner not depending upon matter. 


The viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike not our 
ſenſes immaterially; but Rreaming in corporal rays 


do carry with them the qualities of the object from 
whence they flow, and the medium through 


N 


which they paſs. Brown s Valgar Erroars. 
IMMATE'RIALIZED. adj. [from in and materiay 

Latin.] Diſtinct from matter; incorporeal. 
Though aſſiduity in the moſt fixed cogitation be 


no trouble to immateriaiized ſpirits, yet is it more 


than our embodied ſouls can bear without lafh- 
tude. Glanville's Sopſii. 


IMMATE'RIALNESS. n. . [from immaterial] 1 
Diſtinctneſs from matter. ; 
ImMMATERIATE. adj. [in and materia, Latin:] 


Not conſiſting of matter; incorporeal ; wanting 
body. 


It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal 


and immatcriate, whereof they be in nature but 
few. 7 Bacon. 


After a long enquiry of things immerſe in mat- 


ter, I interpoſe ſome object which is imat iute, 


or leſs materiate ; ſuch as this of ſounds. Bacon. 


IMMATURE. adj. [immaturus, Latin. ]. 
1. Not ripe. | 


2. Not perfect; not arri ved at fulneſs or com- 


pletion. | 
The land Enterprize of Panama was an ill mea- 

ſured and immature counſel, grounded upon a falſe 

account, that the patſages were no better fortified 

than Drake had left them. | Bacons 
This is dur time for faction and debate, 

For partial favour, and permitted hate: 

Let now your inuncaure diſſenſion ceaſe, 


Sit quiet. Dryden. 


tural time. - 


We are pleaſed, and call not that death immature, 


if a man lives till ſeventy. Tl Rule of liv. bly. 
ImmaTurRELY. adv. [from mmature.] Too 
ſoon; too early; before ripeneſs or completion. 
IMMATURENESS.. 
IMmaTURITY. ripeneſs ; 
neſs; a ſtate ſhort of completion. 
I might reaſonably expect a” pardon from the 
ingenious for faults committed in an zmmaiurity of 
age and judgment. 8 Glanville. 
IMMmEaABUYLITY. 2. /. [immeabilir, Lat.] Want 
of power to paſs. So it is uſed in the example z 
but it is rather, incapahility of affording a paſſage. 
From this phlegm procced white cold tumours, 


incomplete- 


Ar tuthnot. 


IMA CSV REABL E. adj. {in and meaſure] Im- 
menſe; 


* . [from immature. ] Un- 


3- Haſty ; early; come to paſs before the na- 


t ined with, that can ſee ſuch tremendous objects 


Sy ES "ths i VN * 


that conſtitution of the heavens. 


pleaſure. 


_ Becauſe not yet inflicted, as he fear'd, 


4 72M aa? ly to mart. Shake). Alerry Wives of Wind. 


IMM 
morſe; not to be meaſured; indefinitely exten- 
ne. | 
Churches reared up to an height immeaſurcb]c, 
and adorned with far more beauty in their reſto- 
ration than their founders before had given them. 
' Thooker. 
From the ſhore | 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſureanble aby ſs, | 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. Milior. 
Tn-ealreabl: ſtrength they might behold 
In me, of v iſdom nothing more than mean. A/:. 
What a glorious ſhow are thoſe beings enter- 


wandering through thoſe immenſrr bl; depths of 
Eien |! Ad. liſon's Guardian, 
Dor friends are there, nor veſſels to convey, 

Nor vars to cut th' immeaſurable way. Pope's Od\fſ 

ImvEdSUREABLY. adv, | from in u Ie. 
Immenſely ; beyond all meaſure. 

The Spaniards imme z/urabiy bewail their dead. 

e. 
There ve ſhall be fed. and fill'd 
Troncafareably ; all things ſhall be your prey. AJ; 

Iuur CN NJI CAL. adj. {in and mechanical. | Not 

ecording to the laws or mechanicks. 

We have nathing to do to ſhow any thing that 
is mmecharical, or not according to the eſtabliſned 
laws of nature. Ch-yre. 

Nothing will clear a head poſſeſſed with in- 
chanical notions. Alead. 

Imnitplacy. n. . [from immdiite.] Perſonal 
freatneſs ; power of acting without dependance. 
This is a harſh word, and ſenſe peculiar, I be- 
lieve, to Shakeſpeare. 

| He led our pow'rs, 
Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon, 
The which med: :cy may well ftand up, ' 
And call itſelf your brother. Shuk. Rig Lear. 

IMM TDA T E. adj. | immediat, French; in and 
9 clru 's Lat.] 

r. Being in ſuch a ſtate with reſpe& to ſome- 
thing elſe as that there is nothing between them; 
proximate ; with nothing intervening. _ 

Moes mentions the immed:..te cauſes of the de- 
tuge, the rains and the waters ; and St. Peter men- 
tions the more remote and fundamental cauſes, 
Burnet. 

2. Not acting by ſecond cauſes. 

It is much to be aſcribed to the ,x will of 
God, who giveth and taketh away beauty at his 
| Abbot. 

3. Inſtant; preſent with regard to time. Pris 
therefore ſhould not have written 9c immediate. 

Tnaediate are my needs, and my relief 4 
Muſt not be toſt and turn'd to me in words, 
But find ſupply imme ate. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Death denounc'd that day, | 0 
Which he preſumes already vain, and void, 


By ſome immediate ſtroke, Tilton's Paradiſe Loft, 

But ſhe, howe'er of vict'ry ſure, 
Contenans the wreath too long delay'd ; 

And arm'd with more indie pow'r, 
Calls cruel filence to her aid. ] 

IvwwmEt briaTELY. adv. [from immediate. 

1. Without the intervention of any other cauſe 
or event. 

God's acceptance of it, either immediately by 
himſelf, or mediately by the hands of the biſhop, 
is that which veſts the whole property of a thing 
in God. South. 

2. Inſtantly ; at the time preſent ; without delay. 

Her father had commanced her to flip 

Amway with Slender, and with him at Eaton 


Prin, 


Imai nrIATESESS. u. f. [from immedictc.] 
1. Preſence with regard to time. | 
2. Exemption from ſecond or intervening cauſes 
IMvi/nDicast er, od. [:mmcdicalilis, Latin. | Not 
to be healed ; incurable. : : 

| My griefs ferment and rage, . 
Nor lefs than wounds mmed:cable, 
Rankle and feſter, and gangrene 
To black mortification. 
IxMME/MORABLE. adj. | immemcrabili-, Latin. 


Not worth remembering. | | 


being. 


At once the wind was laid. 


Milten's Aroniſietelleẽt may become not partial. 


IM NI 


— , 3 ; 

TywmnMo'rIAL. adj, [immensr ial, French; = 
and memric, Latin, | Paſt time of memory; to an- 

cient that the beginning cannot be traced, 
All the laws of this kinzdom have ſome memo- 
rials in writing, yet all have not their original in 
writing; for ſome obtained their force by me - 
11al uſage or cuſtom. _ Hale. 
By a long immemnoriad practice, and preſcription 
of an aged thorough-paced hypocriſy, they come 
to believe that for a reality, which, at firſt prac- 

tice of it, they themſelves knew to be a cheat. ; 
| South, 


Unlimited; unbounded ; infinite. 

O goodneſs infinite! goodneſs immenſe / 
That all this good of evil ſhall produce! Milton. 

As infinite duration h:th no relation unto mo- 
tion and time, ſo infinite or immmer, eſſence hath 
no relation unto body; bat is a thing diſtin from 
all corporeal magnitude, which we mean when 
we ſpeak of immenſity, and of God as an immenſe 
: | Ne et, Grew, 
Iunt'xsTLV. adv. [from inmeonſe.] Infinitely; 
without meaſure. | 

We ſhall find that the void ſpace of our ſyſtem 
is mmmenſely bigger than all its corporeal maſs. Perl. 

IMMENxSITY. *. . ſimmenſte, French.] Un- 
bonded greatneſs; infinity. | 

By the power we find in outſelves of repeating, 
1s often as we will, any idea of ſpace, we get the 
idea of iunnen ty. Locke. 

He that will conſider the innmenſity of this fa- 
brick, and the great variety that is to be found in 
this inconſiderable part of it which he has to do 


| with, may think that in other manſions of it there 


may be other and diſterent intelligent beings. Locke, 
All theſe illuſtrious worlds, 

And millions which the glaſs can ne'er deſcry, 

Loſt in the wilds of vaſt imm/ty, 

Are ſuns, are centers. Bloc! ni Creation, 

IMMESSURABULITY. . ſ. [from imme ar able. 
Impollibility to be meaſured. | 

IMME'NSURABLE. adj, | i and menſurabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be meaſured. 

To IMMERGE. v. a. [Limmer g, Lat in.] To put 
under water. | 

ImmE/rtT, 2. f. [immeritry Latin. ] Want of 
worth; want of deſert. This is a better word 
than demerit, which is now uſed in its ſtead. 

When I receive your lines, and find there ex- 
prefſions of a paſſion, reaſon and my own mer i! 
tell me it muſt not be for me. Suckling. 

To IuMuE“ Rs N. wv. d. ſimmerſir, Lat.] 

1. Lo put under Water. 

2. To ſink or cover deep. 

| He ſtood : | 
More than a mile 7mers'd within the wood; 
Dryden, 

They obſerved that they were imer ſed in their 
rocks, quariies, and mines, in the ſame manner 
as they are at this day found in all known parts of 
the world. | Woodward. 

3. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual depreſſion. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that our country, 
which, in times of popery, was called the nation 
of ſaints, ſhould now have leſs appearance of re- 
ligion in it than any other neighbouring ſtate oi 
Kingdom; whether they be ſuch as continue till 
'mmerfed in the errors of the church of Rome, or 
ſuch as are recovered out of them. Addiſ. Freehold. 

We are prone to engage ourſelves with the bu- 
ſineis, the pleafures, and the amuſements of this 
world: we give ourſelves up too-greedily to the 
purſuit, and 7#:-7ſe ourſelves too deeply in the 
enoyments of them. | Atterbury. 

It is impoſſible to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be deeply merſ:d in the enjoyments 
of this. | Aterbusy 

IuMmr/rs E. adj. immer ſus, Latin. ] Buried; co- 
vered ; ſunk deep. 

After long enquiry of things ime in matter, 
I interpoſe ſome object which is immateriate, or 
leſs materiate ; ſuch as this of ſounds, that the in- 

Bacon. 
n mer ſion. 


IMMERSION, 3. fo [immerſe Ir; 


French.) 


IMME NSR. adj. Cimmenſt, Fr. imm nſus, Lat.] 


4 


| 


IMM 


1. The act of putting any body inte a fluid be. 
low the ſurface. 885 ; 
Achilles's mother is ſaid to have dipped him, 
- . . , 
when he was a child, in the river Styx, Which 
made him invulnerable all over, excepting the; 
part which the mother held in her hand durirs 
this immer ſion, Addiſon's Guardian, 

2. The tate of finking below the ſurface of 3 
Hud. 5 „ 

3. The ſtate of being overwhelmed or loſt in 
any reſpect. . 

Many perſons, who, through the heat of their 
luſts and paſſions, through the contagion of ill ex. 
ample, or too deep an mer ſin in the aftairs Gf 
life, ſwerve from the rules of their holy faith; 
vet would, upon extraordinary warning, be brought 
to comply With them. Atterbu 3. 

ImmETHO'DICAL. adj. Cin and methodicel.] Con. 
fuſed; being without regularity; being without ' 
method. | | 

M. .Bayle compares the anſwering of an ic. 
thodical author to the hunting of a duck : when you 
have him full in your ſight, he gives you the lip, 
and becomes inviſible. Addiſon, 

ImMME'THODICALLY. adv, | from inumethod, cal, | 
Without method; without order. 

I'MMINENCE. 1. . | from imine. Any ill im- 
pending danger; immediate or ner danger. A 
word not in uſe. | | 

I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all imminence, that gods and men 
Addreſs their dangers in. Shakef. Troilss and Creſſida, © 

V'MMINENT. adj. | inminent, Fr. imminent, Lat. 
Impending ; at hand; threatening. Always in at 
ill ſenſe. 

What dangers at any time are mi, whit 
evils hang over our heads, God doth know, and 
not we. Hoster. 
| Three times to-day 
You have defended me from imm¹ẽ,̈t death. S. 

Theſe ſhe applies for warnings and portents 
Of evils zmminert ; and on her kuce 
Hath begg'd, that I will ſtay at homò to-day. Slat, 

To them preach'd 
Converſion and repentance, as to ſouls 
In priſon, under judgment imminent.” Milton, 

Men could not ſail without imminent danger and 
inconveniencies. Pope. 

To Imni/NGLE. v. a. Cin and mingle. ] To min- 
gle; to mix; to unite. 
| Some of us, like thee, through ſtormy life 
Toil'd, tempeſt-beaten, ere we could attain 


This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 


Where purity and peace ini charms. Then. 

Immixnu'TION. . f. | from immminuo, Latin.] 
Diminution ; decreaſe. 

Theſe revolutions are exactly uniform as the 
earth's are, which could not be, were there any 
place for chance, and did not Providence continu» 
ally overſee and ſecure them from all alteration or 
iuminut ion. Ray on the Creation. 

ImmisenBVLITY. . . [from in.] Inca- 
pacity of being mingled. | 

Immr'ciBLE. adj. [in and miſcible. ] Not capa- 
ble of being mingled. | Clan, 

 Tvear's510N, n. ſ. [inmifſiy, Latin. ] The act of 
ſending in; contrary to emiſſion. 

TolumiT. v. g. ſimmito, Lat.] To ſend in. 

Jo INMNMIX. V. a. 5 aud mix.] To mingle. 

Samſon, with theſe imd, inevitably 
PulPd down the fame deſtruction on himſelf. Ml. 


be mingled. 
Fill a glaſs ſphere with ſuch liquors as may be 
clear, of the ſame colour, and in ,. Wiki. 
Iu MOBIL IT v. 2. |. fimbi lite, French, from 
immobilis, Lat.] Unmoveableneſs ; want of moti- 
on; reſiſtance to motion. : 
The courſe of fluids through the vaſcular ſolids 


| muſt in time harden the fibres, and abolith many 


of the canals; from whence drineſs, Wenke 
immlility, and debility of the vital force. Aro. 
IMMO/DERATE. adj. [ immodere, Fr. mmdit- 
alas, Lat.] Exceſſive; exceeding the due mean. 

One means, very effectual for the preſervation 


AN 


of health, is a quiet and cheerful mind, pot A 


IMMYUXABLE. adj. [in and mix.] Impoſſible = | 


8 the earth, ſucking out the moiſture that was the 
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Peace who encourage the groffeſt immnralitics, to 


- amotal. 


IMM 


flicted with violent paſſions, or diſtracted with 1. 

moderate cares. | Ray on the Creation. 

Immo/vERATELY. adv. [from ummodergte.] In 

an exceſſive degree. Sh. 
Inmd: ately ſhe weeps for Tybalt's death. 

Shakeſpeare. 

The heat weakened more and more the arch of 


cement of its parts, drying it immnderately, and 
chapping it. . Buruct' Theory. 
IMmoDERA'TION. n. [. | immoderation, Fr. from 
immdcrate.} Want of moderation; exceſs. 
IMMo/DesT. adj. [immod;fle, Fr in and modeſ. ] 
1. Wanting ſhame ; wanting delicacy or chaſtity. 
She railed at herſelf, that the thould be ſo inm- 
diſ to write to one that ſhe knew would flout her. 
5 | | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Unchaſtez impure. _ 
Inmodeft deeds you hinder to be wrought ; _ 
But we proſcribe the leaſt immod:/? thought. Dryden. 
z. Obſcene. | 
Tis needful that the moſt ö, word 
Be look'd upon, and learn'd; which once attain'd, 
Comes to no farther uſe | | 
But to be Known and hated. Sp. Henry IV. 
Inmdeft words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe. 
4. Unreaſonable ; exorbitant; arrogant. ; 
F Imviolovts TY. nf. [immd:ſtie, Fr. from immo- 
da.] Want of modeſty ; indecency. 
+ Tt was a piece of immodeſy. | 
To IMMOLATE. . a. ds 
French. ] 
r. To ſacrifice ; to kill in ſacrifice. 
Theſe courtiers of applauſe being oftentimes re- 
duced to hve in want, theſe coſtly trifles ſo ingroſ- 


Pope. 


Lat. immoler, 


ſing all that they can ſpare, that they frequently | 


enough are forced to immolate their own deſires to 

their vanity. Boyle. 
2. To offer in ſacrifice. | 
Now immolale the tongues, and mix the wine, 

Sacred to Neptune and the powers divine. Pope. 

: I 11 LAT ION. n. ſ. | immolation, Fr. from immo- 

1 : 
I. The act of ſacrificing. | 
In the picture of the ation of Iſaac, or Abra- 


ham ſacrificing his ſon, Iſaac is deſcribed as a little | 


boy. | Brown. 
2. A ſacrifice offered. 
Wie make more barbarous inmolations than the 
anoſt ſavage heathens. Decay of Pity. 
ImMmo'MENT. adj. [in and wment.] Trifling ; of 
no importance or value. A barbarous word. 
I (ome lady-trifles have reſerv'd, 
Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal, 
IMvmo/RAL, adj, in and nor al.] 1 
1. Wanting regard to the laws of natural reli- 
Zion; as, a flatterer of vice is an moral man. 
2. Contrary to honeſty; diſhoneſt : as, deſerti- 
on of a calumniated friend is an immoral action. 
IMMorA'LITY. . . [from immoral. ] Diſhoneſ- 
ty; want of virtue; contrariety to virtue. 
Such men are put into the commiſſion of the 


Shakeſpeare. 


whom all the bawds of the ward pay contribution. 
| Svift, 
IMMO/RTAL. adj. [imm»talis, Lat.] £ 
1. Exempt from death; being never to die. 
To the King eternal, /»mortal, inviſible, the only 
Wiſe God, be glory for ever. 1 T.. i. 17. 
Her body ſleeps in Capulet's monument, 
And her inurt part with angels lives. 5 hakeſp. 
There was an opinion in groſs, that the ſoul was 
Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
I) be Paphianqueen, 
With gored hand, and veil ſo rudely torn, 
Like terror did among th' :n:mo1tls breed, 
Taught by her wound that goddeſſes may bleed. 
Walter. 


TY 


2. Never-ending ; perpetual. 
; Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
mortal longings in me. 5 halt ſp. Ant. and Clecpa. 


Roſcommon. | 


And ſhall I think in filver ſhe's inmur'd / 


I M M 


This corruptible ſhall put on incorruption, and 
this mortal, immortality. Corinthians. 
Quatts :mmortality and joy. Ailton. 

He th' mortality of ſouls proclaim'd, 

Whom th' oracle of men the wiſeſt nam'd. Denh. 

His exiſtence will of itſelf continue for ever, 
unleſs it be deſtroyed ; which is impoſſible, from 
the immutability of God, and the nature of his in- 
mortality. Cheyne, 

When we know cogitation is the prime attri- 
bute of a ſpirit, we infer its immateriality, and 
thence its immortuliey. ttt. 
2. Exemption from oblivion. 

IMMo'RTALLY. adv, {from the adjeftive.} So 
as never to die. | 

To IMMo'k TALIZF. v. a. [immotaliſer, Fr. from 
immortal. | | 

1. To make immortal; to perpetuate; to ex- 
empt from death. 

For mortal things deſire their like to breed, 
That ſo they may their kind immortalize, Davies. 

2. To exempt from oblivion. | 

Drive them from Orleans, and be inmortaliz'd. 

X | | Shakeſpeare. 

To Immo/RTALIZE, v.n, To become immor- 
tal. This word is, I think; peculiar to Pope. 

Fix the year preciſe, 

When Britiſh bards begin t' immortalize. Pope. 

InMmo'RTALLY. adv. [from immortal.] With 
exemption from death ; without end. 

| There is your crown; 

And he that wears the crown inmortally, 

Long guard it yours! Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

What pity 'tis that he cannot wallow immortally 
in his ſenſual pleaſures ! Bentley. 

IMMo'vaBLE. adj. [in and moveable. ] 

1. Not to be forced from its place. 

We ſhall not queſtion his removing the earth, 
when he finds an immovable baſe to place his en- 
gine upon. Brown. 

2, Not liable to be carried away ; real in law. 

When an execator meddles with the immovabl: 
eſtate, before he has ſeized on the moveable goods, 
it may be then appealed from the execution of 
ſentence. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

3. Unſhaken ; unaffected. 

How much happier is he, who, centring on 


madneſs of the dance about him Dryd:n. 


not to be ſhaken. 

Immovably firm to their duty, when they could 
have no proſpect of reward. Alterbury. 

Immu'xIT y. . ſ. | immunite, Fr. immunitos, Lat.] 

1. Difcharge from any obligation. 

Of things harmleſs, whatſoever there is, which 
the whole church doth obſerve, to argue for any, 
man's 1»»-znity from obſerving the ſame, it were a 
point of moſt inſolent madneſs. Heoker. 
2. Privilege ; exemption from onerous duties. 


prevailed ſo far as to cauſe Palladius to be pro- 
claimed ſucceſſor. Sidney. 
Simon ſent to Demetrius, to the end he ſnould 


did was to ſpoil. 1 Mac. xiii. 34. 
The laity invidiouſly aggravate the rights and 
immunities of the clergy. Spratt"s Sermons. 
3- Freedom. 
Common apprehenſions entertain the antidotal 
condition of Ireland, conceiving only in that land 
an /mmuinity from venomous creatures. Þr own. 
But this annex'd condition of the crown, 
Immuuty from errors, you difown. Dryden. 
To IMvit'RE. Y. 4. [in and muus, Lat. EC nos 
old French, ſo that it might be written mme. 
To incloſe within walls; to confine ; to ſhut up; 
to impriſon. | | 
Pity, you ancient ſtones, theſe tender babes, 
Whom envy hath »mur'd within your walls! Shak., 
One of theſe three contains her heav'nly picture; 
Shakeſp. 
At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was not immured 
with a wooden veſſel, but he did countenance the 


 InvorTALITY. n. . [immntalte, Fr. from 
imawortal.) | 
3. Exemption from death ; life never to end, 


= 


landing in his long-boat. Wotton. 
Lyfimachys im d it with a wall. Sardy;”; Tra. 


himſelf, remains inmmoveable, and ſmiles at the 


IMmo'vaBLY. adv. | from immovable.] In a ſtate | 


Granting great immunities to the commons, they | 


give the land an immunity, becauſe all that Tryphon |} 


I M.P 


Though a foul foolith priſon her due 
On earth, ſhe, whea eſcap'd, is wite and pure. 
N Denia. 
INV “KE. nf. [from the verb.] A wall ;. au 
Os, as in Shakeſpeare, but perhaps no where - 
elſe. . 
There vo is made 
To ranſack Troy; within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, Ss, 
With wanton Paris ſleeps. Shakeſpeare. 
Immu'sicAL. adj. I in and nie.] Inharmoni- 
ous ; wanting proportion of ſound. | 
All ſounds are either muſical, which are ever 
equal, or immufical, which are ever unequal, as 
the voice in ſpeaking and whiſperings. Bacon. 
We conſider the ini note of all ſwans we 
ever beheld or heard of. Brown. 
IMmmuTABUVLITY. n. ſ. [immutabilitas, Lat. im- 
mutabilite, Fr. from immutable.) Exemption from 
change; invariableneſs ; unchangeableneſs. . 
The immutability of God they ſtrive unto, by 
working after one and the ſame manner. Hooler. 
His exiſtence will of itſelf continue for ever, 
unleſs it be deftroyed ; which is impoſſible, from 
the immutability of God. Ch-yne's Phil. Prin. 
IMMU'TABLE. adj. [immutcbilss, Latin. ] Un- 
changeable ; invariable ; unalterable. ; 
By two immutable things, in which it was impoſ- 
fible for God to lye, we have a ſtrong conſolation. 
1 Hebrews, Vi. 
Thy threat'nings, Lord, as thine, thou may'ſt 
_ revoke; | | 
But if imme and fix'd they ſtand, 
Continue till thyſelf to give the ſtroke, 8 
And let not foreign foes oppreſs thy land. 7 
ImMu'TABLY. adv. | from immutable.] Unal 
terably ; invariably ; unchangeably. ; 
His love is like his eſſence, inmtably _m— ; n 
1e. 
K. n. J. [imp, Welſh, a ſhoot, a ſprout, a 
ſprig. | : 
1. A ſon; the offspring; progeny. 7 
That noble imp your ſon. Lord Crow. to K. Hen. 
And thou, moft dreaded imp of higheſt Jove, 
Fair Venus ſon. Fairy Queen. 
The tender imp was weaned from the teat. Fairf. 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
2. A ſubaltern devil; a puny devil. In this 
ſente tis ſtill retained. A : : 
Such we deny not to be the imps and limbs of 
Satan. © Hooker, 
The ſerpent after long debate, irreſolute p 
Of thoughts revoly'd, his final ſentence choſe, 
Fit veſſel, fitteſt imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark ſuggeſtions hide | 
From ſharpeſt ſight. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 
As ſoon as you can hear his knell, Ef nn 
This god on earth turns dl in hell; 
And, lo! his miniſters of ſtate, ; 
Transform'd to imps, his levee wait. Swift. 
To IMP. v. a "Baa to engraff, Welſh.] To 
lengthen or enlarge with any thing adfcititious. 
It is originally a term uſed by falconers, who re- 
pair a hawk's wing with adfſcititious feathers. 
If then we ſhall ſhake off our favifh yoke, 
Imp out our drooping country's broken wings. Sb. 
New rebellions raiſe : : 
Their hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 
Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. M:#. 
Help, ye tart ſatyriſts, to mp my rage 
With all the ſcorpions that ſhould whip this age. 
Cleaveland. 
With cord and canvaſs from rich Hamburgh 
ſent, : 3 
His navy's molted wings he imps once more. Dryd. 
| New creatures riſe, —_ 
A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; | 
Tin ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 
The grubs proceed to beez with pointed w_ 
The Mercury of heav'n, with ſil ver wings © 
Impt for the flight, to overtake his ghoſt. Southern, 
To It AF. v. n. [impafius, Lat.]. To drive 
cloſe or hard. STE; 
They are angular; but of what particular fi- 
gore is not eaſy to determine, becauſe of their 


1 


Vor, I. Ne. z3. 5 8 beinz 


IMP 
Leing ip fo thick and confuſedly together. 
| Woodwwrd on Foffils. 


To IM x T. v. a. [inand paint.] To paint; to | 


decorate with colours. Not in uſe. 
Never yet did inſurrection want 
Such water-colours to inpaint his cauſe. Shakeſpeure. 
To Iur AIR. v. a. [empirer, to make worſe, 


French. —_ diminiſh ; to injure; to | 


make worſe; to 
cellence. 
To change any fuch law, muſt needs, with the 
common fort, impair and weaken the force of 
thoſe grounds whereby all laws are made effectual. 


Hooker. 
ObjeRs divine 


en in quantity, value, or ex- 


Muſt needs impair, and weary human ſenſe. Mili. 


That ſoon refreſh'd him weary'd, and repair'd 
What hunger, if aught hunger had imparr'd, 
Or thirſt. | Milton's Paradije Re gain d. 
Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th approaches of too warm a fun. Pope, 
In years he ſeem'd, but not impair'd by: years. Pop-. 
To Imya'tr. v. n. Tobe leſſened or worn out. 
Fleſh may impair, quoth he; but reaſon can re- 
> pair. | Fairy Deen. | 
Iur in. . . [from the verb.] Diminution ; 
decreaſe. Not uſed. | 
A loadſtene, kept in undue poſition, that is, not 
lying on the meridian, or with its poles inverted, 
receives in longer time impair in activity and ex- 
change of faces, and is more powerfully preſerved 
by ſite than duſt of ſteel. Brown, 


_ Iur AIM ANT. 7. f [from impair. } Diminution; þ plead a title to ſuch a pardon, whoſe conſcience 
k 1 | Frpartially tells him that he has performed the re- 
at this diftance, and after fo per- quired condition. South, 


His 
petual impairment, cannot but condemn the poverty 
- of Adam's jon, that thought to obſcure 


2 from his Creator in the ſhade of the gar- word is elegant, though uſed by few writers. 


» Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

LAS LR. adj i N 
pable.] Not to be perceived by touch. 

If beaten into an impa/pable powder, when pour- 

ed out, it will emulate a hquor, by renſon that the 


ſmalne(s of the parts do make them eaſy to be put mountains, which are very rich. 


W : . Boyk. | 
0 IneÞa'RADISA. o. . fimparadifive, Italian. 
— — . 


This imparadiſed neighbourhood made Zelmane's 

_ foul cleave unto her, both through the ivory caſe. 
of herdody, and the apparel which did over-cloud 
it. 


Sidney. 
Al ſouls be | | 
Inparadis u in you, in whom alone | 


I underſtand, and grow, and ſee. Donne. | 
Thus theſe two, 

Imparadis'd in one another's arms, | 

The happier mall enjoy their fill 

Of bliſs on bliſs. | ons Paradiſe Laſi. 


Iq MRI TY. . [. [imparitas, impar, Lat. 

1. Inequality ; difproportion, 

Some bodies are hard, fome ſoft : the hardneſs 
is cauſed chiefly. by the jej uneneſs of the ſpirits, 
and their awpary with the tangible parts. Bacon. 

2. Oddnefs; indiviſibility into equal parts. 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit, 
in the lateral diviſion of man, by even and odd; 
and ſo by parity or :mparity of letters in men's 
names, to determine misfortunes on either fide 
of their bodies? 

To Imea'rK. v. a. {in and park] To incloſe 
with a park; to ſever from a common. 

To IMPA/RT. v. a. [ impartior, Latin. } 

1. To grant; to give. | 

High Rate and honours to others impart, 

But give me your heart. ' ryden. 

2. To make known; to ſhow by words or to- 


Gentle lady, | 
When firſt I did :mpart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins Shakeſperme'; Merchant of Venice. 


As in confeihios the revealing is for the eaſe of | 

a man's heart, ſo ſecret men come to the know- 

tedge of many things, while men rather diſcharge 
ir minds. 


Fr. in and pal-¶ leis impartiblè than it is active or heavy. 


Brown's V ulger Errours. | 


| Impasorve. adj. fm and paſſive.] Exempt from 


| IMP 

| Thou to moe thy thoughts 15 
Waſt wont, I mine to thee was wont t' impart. 
ilton 

3. To communicate; to grant as to a partaker. 
I find thee knowing of thyſelf ; | 
Expreſſing well the fpirit within thee free, 
My image, not imparted to the brute. Milton. 
IMPA'RTIAL. adj, | impartial, Fr. in and partial. 


diſintereſted; equal in diſtribution of juſtice ; juſt. 


partial judge ; an impartial ſentence. 
Succeſs I hope, and fate I cannot fear: 
Ahe or dead, I ſhall deſerve a name; 
Jove is impartial, and to both the ſame. Dryden's . 
IMPARPTIA'LITY, . f. | 
from impartial.) Equitableneſs ; juſtice ; indif- 
ference. | ? | | 
A pious and well diſpoſed will gives not only di- 
ligence, but alſo inpartiality to the underſtanding 
in its ſearch into religion, which is abſolutely. ne- 
ceſſary to give ſucceſs unto our inquiries into truth; 
it being fcarce poſſible for that man to hit the 
mark, whoſe eye is {till glancing upon ſomething 
beſide it. South. 
INA RTIAL EV. adv. [from impartial. | Equi- 
tably ; with indifferent and unbiaſſed judgment; 
_— regard to party or intereſt ; juſtly ; ho- 
neſtly. 
Since the Seripture promiſes eternal happineſs 
and pardon of ſin, upon the ſole condition of faith 
and ſinosre obedience, it is evident, that he only can 


IMPARTIBLE. adj. f impartib/e, Fr. from 3 
Communicable; to be conferred or beſtowed. Thi 


The ſame body may be conceived to be more or 
Digby. 
Ine Ass ABE R. adj. [in and paſſable. 
paſſed ; not admitting paiſage; impervious. 


Over this gulf 
Impaſſable, impervious ; let us try, ; 
Fo found a path from hell to that new- world. 


Miluun. 
When Alexander would have paſſed the Ganges, 
he was told by the Indians that all beyond it was 
either impaſſable marſhes, or ſandy defarts. Temple. 
Id ASSIB LIT. n. ſ. [impaſſibilice, Fr. from 
i ] Exemption from ſuffering ; inſufcepti- 
bility of injury from external things. 
Two divinities might have pleaded their prero- 
gative of :mpaſſ/ibility, or at leaſt not have been 
wounded by any mortal hand. s AMncid. 
ImPA'sS1BLE. adj. | impaſſible, Fr. in and paſſto, 
Lat.] Incapable of ſuffering; exempt from the 
agency of external cauſes ; exempt from pain. 
If the upper ſoul check what is conſented to by 
the will, in eomplance with the fleſh, and can 
then hope, that, after a few years of ſenſuality, 
that rebellious fervant ſhall be eternally caſt off, 
drop into a perpetual impaſible nothing, and take a 
long progreſs into a land where all things are for- 
gotten, this would be ſome colour. Hammond. 
Secure of death, I ſhould contemn thy dart, 
Though naked, and impaſſiblè depart. Dryden. 
Imy a's$1BLENESS. n. f. [from impaſſible.} Im- 
paſſibility; exemption from pain. 
How ſhameleſs a partiality is it, thus to referve 
all the fenſualities of this world, and yet cry out 
for the impaſſiblineſs of the next? Decay of Piety. 
Imy a's$10NED, adj. [in and paſſion.] Diſordered 
by paſſion. | 
So, ſtanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all :mpaſſion'a, thus began. Milton. 


the agency of external caufes, 

| She told him what thoſe empty phantoms were, 
Forms without bodies, and impaſſtve air. Dryden. 
Pate ſuns, unfelt at diſtance, rol away ; 

And on th' imp /ive ice the lightnings play. Pope. 
ImPA'sTED. adj. [in and paſte. ] Concreted as 


Bacon. | 


than impart their 


[Equitable ; free from regard to party; indifferent; 


It is ufed as well of actions as perſons: an in- 


impartialite, French ; | 


5 
There are in Ameri y high and i 
are in America many high a Leh 


IMP 


| Horridly trickt 8 
| With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fans 
Bak'd and inpaſſed 1 parching fires, 44 
IMPA'TIENCE. 2. g. | impatience, Fr, impation: 
| Latin] 5 | "DOOM 
I. Inability to ſuffer pain; rage under ſuffering 
All the power of his wits has given way to j, 
impatience, Shak: ſpeare's King Lig 
The experiment I reſolved to make was wy 
thought, and not raſhneſs or impaticnce, Temp, 
2. Vehemence of temper ; heat of paſſion, 
3- Inability to ſuffer delay; eagerneſs. 
IMPATIENT, adj. [ impaticnty Fr. impatiens, La] 
1. Not able to endure; incapable to bez: 
with of 
Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than exceſs of praiſe. P. 
2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain, 
The tortur'd favage turns around, 
And flings about his foam, patient of the wound, 
a . f der. 
3. Vehemently agitated by ſome painful Ne 
with at before the occaſion : with of impatienceis 
referred more to the thing, with at to the perſon, 
To be impatient at the death of a perſon, cons 
cerning whom it was certain he muſt die, is u 
- mourn becauſe thy friend was not born an angel. 


| Tayler”s Rule of living bo 


- The impatient man will not give himſelf timeto 
be informed of the matter that lies before him. 
Adaiſon's SpeBtatry, 

5. Eager ; ardently deſirous ; not able to endure 
delay: with for before the thing deſired. 
The mighty Cæſar waits his vital hour, 
Impatient for the world, and graſps his promis 

pPow' r. Dryden, 

On the ſeas prepar'd the veſſel ſtands ; 
Th' impati:nt mariner thy ſpeed demands. 

IMPA'TIENTLY. adv. " impatient, ] 
1, With rage, under uneaſineſs. | 
2. Paſſionately; ardeatly. : 
He conſidered one thing fo mpatiently, that he 
would not admit any thing to be worth conſidera- 
tion. | : | Clarendon, 
3- Bagerly ; with great deſire. : 
To ImÞPaARONIZE. v. a | impatroniſer, Fr. in 
and patronize.] To gain to one's ſelf the power of 
any ſeigniory. This word is not uſual, 

The ambition of the French king was to impu- 
tronize himſelf of the dutchy, Bacon's Henry VII. 
To IMT AWN. v. a. in and pawn.] To impig- 
norate; to pawn; to give as a pledge; to pledge. 
Go to the king, and let there be impawn'd 
Some ſurety far a ſafe return again. Shakeſp, H. IV. 
Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall invite us to; 
Therefore take heed how you ima our perſon 
How you awake our ſleeping ſword of war. Shak, 
To IMPE/ACH. v. a. [empecher, Fr.] 
1. To hinder; to impede. This fenſe is little 
in uſe. | 
Each door he opened without any breach ; 
There was no bar to ſtop, nor foe him to impor 
pen it's 
His ſons did impeach his journey to the Holy 
Land, and vexed him all the days of his life. Dari. 
If they will impeach the purpoſes of an arm], 
which they have no reaſon to think themſelves 
able to reſiſt, they put themſelves out of all ex- 


Pepe, 


pectation of mercy. 25 Hayuuu 
A defluxion on my throat imprached my 2 
ou 


ance. . 
2. To accuſe by public authority. 
They were both ine. by a houſe of com- 
mons. Addiſans 
Great diffentions were kindled between the no- 
bles and commons on account of Coriolanus, whom 
the latter had impeached. . 
IMPE'AcH. 7. ſ. [from the verb.] Hindrance; 
let; impediment. 3 

| Why, what an intricate impeach is this! : 
If here you hous'd him, here he would have been; 


| fo cooly. 5 
If he were mad, he would not plead 3 Lach- 


into paſte, Thus word is not in uſe, 
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ebargeable. 


3 Not in uſe. 


nance there, are moſt offenſive, and the greateſt im- 


5 > Without impeachment, 


= nt to Chriſtian liberty, or enſnaring of men's 
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1MP 
Trp ,,, LE: adj. [from impeach. ] Accuſable; 


Had God omitted by poſitive laws to give reli- 
gion to the world, the wiſdom of his providence 
h:d been impeachable. Grew. 

IurEachREE. n. .. [from impeach.] An accuſer; 
one who brings an accuſation againſt another. 

Many of our fierceſt impeachers would leave the 
delinquent to the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. 

: Government of the Tongue. 

ImvE/ACHMENT. n. g. [from impeach. ] 

1. Hindrance ; let; impediment ; obſtruction. 


Tell us what things, during your late continu- 


;achment to the good government thereof. Spenſer. 
Tell thy king I do not ſeek him now ; 
But could be willing to march on to Calais, 
Shukeſpeare's Henry V. 
Neither is this acceſſion of neceſſity any mmpeach- 


conſciences. | Sander ſon. 

2. Public accuſation 3 charge preferred. 

The king, provok'd to it by the queen, 
Devis d hupcuc hm nis to impriſon him. SH. R. III. 

The lord Somers, though his accuſers would 
gladſy have dropped their in pe, was inſtant 
with them#or*the ꝓroſecution. Ad !iſen. 

The conſequences of Coriolanus's :mpeachment 
had like to have been fatal to their-ftate, Sæuift. 

To IMPELAN L. v. u. in and earl. 

1. To form in reſemblance of pearls. 
Innumerable as the ftars of night, 5 
Or ſtars of morning, dewdrops, which the ſun 
In pear li on every leaf and ev'ry ſſowir. Milton, 

2. To decorate as with pearls. 

The dews of the morning tmpear/ every thorn, 
aud ſcatter diamonds en the verdant mantle of the 
earth, Digby to Pope 

IMrEccnAB1LITY. nf. | impeccabilue, Fr. from 
nec cable. Rxemption from fin ; exemption from 
failure. 


tributes. | Pape. 
Ltr vr. adj. ¶inpeeruble, Fr. in and pecco, 
Lat.] Exempt from poffibility of fin. ; 
That man pretends he never commits any act 
prohibited by the word of God, and then that 
were a rare charm to render him impeccable, or 
that is the means df conſecrating every fin of his. 
FR f Hemmond on Fundamentals. 
Jo ImiPE/DE. v. a. [impedio, Lat.] To hinder ; 
to let; to obſtruct. * ] 
All the forces-are muſtered to inpede its paſſage. 
Decay of Piety. 
The way is open, and no ſtop to force ö 
The ſtars return, or to de their courſe. Creech. 
IAE“ DI MEX T. 2. ſ. ¶impedimentum, Lat.] Hin- 
2 let; impeachment ; obſtruction; oppo- 
tion. ö 
The minds of beaſts grudge not at their bodies 
confort, nor are their ſenſes letted from enjoying 
their odjects: we have the impedimenis of honour, 
and the torments of conſcience. Sidney. 


What imp:diments there are to hinder it, and 


Which were the ſpecdieſt way to remove them. 


Heoker. | 
_ The life is led moſt happily wherein all virtue 
is exerciſed without impediment or let. Hooker. 


But for my tears, | 
The moiſt inpedim:/nts unto my ſpeec 


| hy | 
I had foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke. Shaks| 


May I never 
To this good purpoſe, that ſo fairly ſhews, 
Dream of impediment. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
They bring one that was deaf, and had an inpe- 
diment in his ſpeech. Mart, vii. 32. 
Fear is the greateſt impediment to martyrdom; 
and he that is overcome by little arguments of pain, 
will hardly conſent to loſe his life with torments. 
Taylr's Rule of living boly. 
Free from th' impedimeits of light ahd-noiſe, 


and our lively ſenſe of God's in; 


Place Ormond's duke: mpendent in the air 


Infallibility and imprccabriity are two of his at- 


IM P 
So Myrran's mind, imbel on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryden. 
The ſurge impe/”d me on a craggy coaſt. 
Propitious gales | 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails. Pope Odyſſ. 

A mightier pow'r the ſtrong direction ſends, 
And ſev'ral men impets to ſev'ral ends; 

This drives them conſtant to a certain coaſt. Pope. 

IMPELLANT. n. ſ. | impellens, Lat.] An impul- 
five power ; a power that drives forward. 

How ſuch a variety of motions ſhould be regu- 
larly managed, in ſuch a wilderneſs of paſſages, 
by mere blind impe{/ants and material conveyances, 
I have not the leaſt conjecture. Glanville. 
To IMPE/ND. v. ». | impendco, Lat.] 

1. To hang over. 

Deſtruction ſure o'er all your heads impends ; 
Ulyſies comes, and death his Reps attends. Pope. 

2. To be at hand; to preſs nearly. It is uſed 
in an ill ſenſe. 

It expreſſes our deep ſorrow for our paſt ſins, 
ding wrath. Sma/. 
No ſtory I unfold of publick woes, 3 
Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope's Odyſſey. 

IMPE'NDENT. adj. | impendens, Latin. ] Immi- 
N hanging over; prefling eloſely. - In an ill 
enſe. ö 

If the evil feared or inpendent he a greater ſenſi- 
ble evil than the good, it over - rules the appetite 
to averſation. Hale. 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen's glorious plain 


* 


Let his keen ſabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 
IurENDEN CR. n. .. {from impendent.] The. 
ſtate of hanging over; near approach. 2 
Good ſometimes is not ſafe to be attempted, -by 
reaſon of the imperdence of a greater ſenſible _— 
| | Th 
IMPENETRABIULITY. 2. of. [impenctrabilite, Fr. 


from impenetrable.] | 
8 Quality of not being pierceable, or perme- 
SE. 3 


ther hard, or may be hardened ; and we have no 
other evidence of univerſal 'impenetrability, beſides 
a large Experience, without an experimental ex- | 
ception. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Inſuſceptibility of intellectual impreſſion. 
IMPE'NETRABLE. aq. impenstrable, Fr. im- 
pen-trabilis, Lat.] 2 
I. Not to be pierced ; not to be entered by any 
external force. 
With hard' ning cold, and forming heat, 
The cyclops did their ſtrokes repeat, | 
Before th' inpenetrable ſhiekd was wrought. Dryd. 
2. Impervious ; not admitting entrance. 
Deep into ſome thick covert would I run, 
'[mpenetrable to the ſtars or ſun. Dryden. 
The mind frights itſelf with any thing reflected 
on in groſs: things, thus offered to the mind, 
carry the ſnew of nothing but difficulty in them, 
and are thought to be wrapped up in rm penetrable. 
obſcurity. Loeke. 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. | 
4. Not to be affected; not to be moved. | 
It is the moſt impcuetrable cur 
That ever kept with man, 23 
Let him alone; ö 
I'll follow him no more with bootlefs prayers. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Some will never believe a propoſnion in divi- 
nity, if any thing ean be ſaid againſt it: they will 
be credulous in all affairs of life, but inpenctrable 
by a ſermon of the goſpel. Tay lor. 
IU N ETRABLNY. adv. [from impenetrable. 
With hardueſs to a degree incapable of impreſſion. 
Blunt the fenſe, and fit it for a ſkull 
Of ſolid proof, impenetrably dull. Pope.. 
Iur ENI TENC E. I. . [impenitence, Fr. in and 
Iur EXIT EN. Prnitence.] Obduracy; want 
of remorſe of crimes; final diſregard of God's 
threatenings or mercy. 
Where one man ever comes to repent, a thou- 


Man, thus retir'd, his nobler thoughts employs. 
; Maller. 
To Iurk'f. v. a. Cirpeilo, 


towards a point; to urge forward; to preſs on. 


Lat.] To drive on 


ſand end their days in final impenitence. South. 
Before the revelation of the goſpel the wicked- 


ope. I 


[out de 


All bodies, as far as experience reaches, are'ei-;|'q 


IMP 


more excuſable thi 


» becauſe the in 2 
rear mesure nora df he cxwarls $f Jeder 
ife. THlotfin | 


He will advance from one degree of wicked- 
neſs and impertinence to another, till at laſt he be- 
comes hardened without remorſe. Rogers. 

IMPE'NITENT. adj. [impenitert, Fr. in and peni- 
tent, | Finally negligent to the duty of repentance; 
obdurate. 

Our Lord in anger hath granted fome impenitent 
men's requeſt ; as, on the other ſide, the apoſtle's 
ſuit he hath of favour and merey not granted. 

Ticoker. 


They dy'd 

Impenitert, and left a race behind 

Like to themſelves. Milton, 

When the reward of penitents, and puniſh 
ment of impentints, is once atlented to as true, tis 
impoſſible but the mind of man ſhould wiſh for 
the one, and have diſlikes to the other. Hamm. 

IP E“NIT ENT LV. adv. from inpenitent.] Ob- 
durately ; without repentatice. : 

The condition required of us is a conſtellation 
bf all the goſpel graces, every one of them rooted 
in the heart, though mixed with much weaknefs, 
and perhaps with many ſiiis, ſothey be not will- 
fully, and impenitently lived and diet in. Thum. 
— What crowds of theſe, Mh bold, 

In ſounds and jingling les grown old, 
Still run-on poets! - Pope. 

Iur EN Nous. adj. [in and prin, Lat.] Want- 
ing wings. This word is convenient, but, I think, 
not uſed. W 

It is generally received an earwigg batli no 
And is reckoned amongſt inpemmus inſects; 
that ſhall, with a needle, put ande the 
Mort and Theathy caſes bn their back, may 
draw forth two wings, larger than in _ flies: 

Bros. 

I'MPERATE. ach. | imperatus, Lat.] Done with 

conſciouſneſs ; do direction of the mind. 
The illicit internal acts of any habit may be 
quick and vigorous, when the external imperate 
acts of the ſame habit utterly ceafe. outh. 
Thoſe natural and .involuntary actings are not 
done by daliberation, yet they are done by the 
energy of The ſoul and inſtrumentality of the (pi 
rits, as well as thoſe inperate acts, wherein we 
hs empire of the I 1 * Hake. 
MPE'RATIVE. adj. | imperatif, Fr. imperatus, 
Lat.] —— a of command. 
The verb is formed in a differeat manner, 


| r te 
| Gignify the intention of commanding, forbiudinz, 


allowing, diſallowing, intreating ; which like- 
wiſe, from the principal ufe of it, is called the 
imperative mood. | Clark's Latin Grammer. 
IMez/RATIVELY, adv. In acommanding Ryte ; 


{authoritatively. - 
IMpERCE/PTIBLE. adj. | imperceftible, Fr. i and 
perceptible. ] Not was ifcovered ; not to be per- 
ceived; ſmall ; ſubtle ; quick or flow, ſo as ta 
elude obſervation. | 
Some things are in their nature impercepeible b 
our ſenſe ; yea, and the more refined parts of ma- 
terial exiſtence, which, by reaſon of their ſub- 
' tilty, eſcape our perception. Hale. 
In the ſudden changes of his ſubject with almoſt 
mperceptible connections, the Theban poet is 1 


maſter. 

The yore muſt have their outlines in waves, 
reſembling flames, or the gliding of a ſnake upon 
the ground: they muſt be almoſt  imperceptiblc to 
the touch, and even. Dry 
"The alterations in the globe are very Might, and 
almoſt imperceptible, and ſuch as tend to the benefit 
of the earth. | Weodivard. 
| ImepxzRCE'PTIBLENESS, n. . [from impercepti- 
we” The quality of eluding obſervation. | 

any excellent things there are in nature, 
which, by reaſon of their ſubtilty and ini erceptible- 
neſs tO us, are not ſo much as within any of our fa- 
culties to apprehend. Hal. 

ImeyERCE'PTIBLY. adv. [from inperceptible.] 
In a manner not to be perceived. 

Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe 


neſs and impenitency of the heathens Was a N 


we adviſe owſelyes : the moral inſinuates itſelf 
F | 532 ibo 


| IM 


| imperceptibly, we are taught by ſurprize, and be- 
come wiſer and better unawares. Addiſon. 
L IMPE'RFECT. adj, [ imparfaity Fr. inperfectus, 

Latin | | 


fective. Uſed either of perſons or things. 

Something he left imperfe in the ſtate, 
Which, fince his coming forth, is thought of, 
Which brought the kingdom ſo much fear and 

danger, | | 

That his return was moſt required. Shakeſpeare. 
Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imper fe? 
thing, ſettled in the imagination; but never arriv- 
ing at the underſtanding, there to obtain the tinc- 
ture of reaſon. | Ben Fonſon. 

The middle action, which produceth impe, feet 
bodies, is fitly called, by ſome of the ancients, in- 
quination or inconcoction, which is a kind of 
putrefaction. | Facon, 

The anclents were imprrf:7 in the doQrine of 
meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and 

fireworks. Brown. 
Divers things we agree to be Knowledge, which 
yet are ſo uneaſy to be ſatisfactorily underſtood by 
our impei fe intellects, that let them be delivered 
in the cleareſt expreſſions, the notions themſelves 
will yet appear obſcure. . Boyle. 

A marcor is either iner fect, tending to a greater 
withering, which is curable; or perfect, that is, 
an intire waſting of the body, excluding all cure. 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 

The ſtill-born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperf- on the falt'ring tongue. Dryd. 

As obſcure and imperfect ideas often involve our 
reaſon, ſo do dubious words puzzle men. Locke. 

2. Frail; not completely good : as, our beſt 
woithip is imperfe?. 

IMPERFECTION. . . [imperfeftion, Fr. from 
imper fect.] Defet ; failure; fault, whether phy- 
ſical or moral ; whether of perſons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many times 
full of inperfiction; and that which is ſuppoſed be- 
hoveful unto men, proveth oftentimes moſt per- 
nicious. | 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a 
woman for many imperfe&ions intolerable ; but for 
pride monſtrous. | Hayward. 

Imper frctions would not be half ſo much taken 
notice of, if vanity did not make proclamation of 
them. | L Eftrange. 

The world is more apt to cenſure than applaud, 
and himſelf fuller of imperfe&:0ns than virtues. Add. 

Theſe are rather to be imputed to the ſimplicity 
of the age than to any per fection in the divine 
poet. Addiſon. 

Imre/RFECTLY. adv. [from inper fect.] Not 
completely ; not fully ; not without failure. | 
Should finking nations ſummon you away 
Maria's love might juſtify your ſtay ; . 
Vinper fecsly the many vows are paid, | 
Which for your ſafety to the gods were made. Sep. 
Thoſe would hardly underſtand language or rea- 
ſon to any tolerable degree; but only a little and 
impei felt iy about things familiar. Locke. 


to be bored through. ; | 

Im» Ka FrORAT E. adj. [in and perforatus, Lat.] 
Not pierced through; without a hole. 

Sometimes children are born 5 gut kg ; in 
which caſe a ſmall puncture, dreſſed with a tent, 
effects the cure. Sharp. 

IMPERIAL. adj. [ imperial, French; imperialis, 
Lat. | 
1 eue poſſeſſing royalty. 

Aim he took | 
At a fair veſtal, throned in the Weſt; _ 
But I might fee young Caupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quench d in the chaſte beams of the wat'ry moon, 
And the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on | 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shak: ſpeare. 
2. Betokening royalty; marking fovereignty. 
My due from thee is this imperi{ crown, _ 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Perives i.{cit to me. Shakeſpeare's Hinry IV. 
3. Belonging to an emperor or monarch ; regal; 


1. 1 complete; not abſolutely finiſhed ; de- | 


belongs to an emperour. 


fully, and revile inperiouſly, that procures an eſteem 
Hooker. | 


In? ERFORABLE, adj. [in and per foro, Lat.] Not | caſe before him. 


he cannot benefit other men's. 


__Imer/rRTINENCY. 


IMP 
The main body of the marching foe 
Againſt th' imperial palace is deſign'd. 
You that are a foy'reign prinee, allay 
Imperial pow'r with your paternal ſway. D»yd. 
To tame the proud, the fetter'd ſlave to free, 


Thefe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dryd:n. 
IMyEKIALIST. u. /. [from imperial. ] One that 


Dryden. 


The impcrialifts imputed the cauſe of ſo ſhame- 
ful a flight unto the Venetians. 
IMPE'RIOUS. adj. | impericux, French; inperic- 
ſas, Lat.] | 
1. Commanding ; tyrannical ; authoritative ; 
haughty ; arrogant ; aſſuming command. 
| If it be your proud will 
To ſhew the power of your imper ious eyes. Spenſ. 

This zmperious man will work us all | 

From princes into pages. Shak: ſp. Henry VIII. 
Not th' in eri’ ſhow 

Of the full fortun'd Cxſar ever ſhall 

Be brooch'd with me.  Shakeſp. Ant. and Cliop. 

He is an imperious dictator of the principles of 
vice, and impatient of all contradiction. | 

How much I ſuffer'd, and how long I ſtrove 
Againſt th' aſſaults of this imperimes love! Dryden. 

RecolleR what diſorder haſty or :mperi-us words 
from parents or teachers have cauſed in his 
thoughts. Locke. 

2. Powerful ; aſcendant ; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaſt and imperious mind, and a heart 
large as the ſand upon the ſea ſhore, could com- 
mand all the knowledge of nature and art. T:/-:/. 

IMPE/rRIoOUSLY. adv. [from imperious.] With 
arrogance of command; with inſolence of autho- 
rity. | | 
Who's there, that knocketh ſo imperioufly * Sha. 

Who can abide, that, againſt their own doctors, 
ſix whole books ſhould, by their fatherhoods of 
Trent, be under pain of a curſe, inper iuaſly obtruded 
upon God and his church ? „ 

It is not to inſult and domineer, to look diſdain- 


from any one. | South. 
The ſage, tranſported at th' approaching hour, 
Imperioufly thrice thunder'd on the floor 

IMPERYVOUSNESS. n. f. [ from imperious.] 

1. Authority ; air of command. | 

So would he uſe his imper:o:;fnc ſs, that we had a 
delightfnl fear and awe, which made us loth to 
loſe our hopes. | Sidney. 

2. Arrogance of command. 555 

Impericuſneſs and ſeverity is but an ill way of 
treating men, who have reafon of their own to 
guide them. | Locke. 

IMPE'RISHABLE. adj. | imperiſſuble, Fr. in and 
peri/h.] Not to be deſtroyed. 

We find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury, 
Imperiſhable ; and though pierc'd with wound, 
Soon cloſing, and by native vigour heal'd. Million. 

IMPE'RSONAL. adj. [imperſonel, Fr. imper ſona- 
lis, Lat. ] Not varied according to the perſons. 

Imper ſonals be declined throughout all mods 


Acc idence. 
Iurz'KSsONAL LY. adv. | from tmperſonal.] Ac- 
cording to the manner of an imperſonal verb. 


IMPERSUA'SIBLE. adj. ¶ in and prrſuaſibilis, Lat. | 


Not to be moved by perſuaſion. | 

Every pious perſon ought to be a Noah, a 
preacher of righteonſnefs ; and if it be his fortune 
to have as imperſuaſible an auditory, if he cannot 
avert the deluge, it will yet deliver his own ſoul, it 
Decay of Piay. 
IMP ER TINENCE. n. ſ. | impertinence, French ; 
[ from 8 . 
1. That which is of no prefent weight; that 

which has no relation to the matter in hand. 
Some tho* they lead a ſingle life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themſelves, and account 
future times impertincucies. Bacon, 
2. Folly ; rambling thought. | 
O, matter and mper tincny mixt, 
Reaion and madneſs ! 
3. Troubleſomeneſs; intruſion. 


ö 


Knolles's I liftory. | 


More. 


Gartb. 


and tenſes, a verb imper ſonz] hath no nominative | 


 Shakefp. King Lear. 


IMP 


to my employments or fortune, and ſo ſtand charged 


with intruſion and impertinency, Motton's Archi 
- We ſhould avoid the vexation and impertinence of 


underſtood. 8 

4. Trifle; thing of no value. | | 
I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded 
impertinencies of life, to enjoy the moments of a ſolid 
contentment. 


| Swift, 


| Ex. 
Nothing is more eaſy than to repreſent as ha 
tinenctes any parts of learning, that have no immedi. 
ate relation to the happineſs or convenience of 
mankind. | Adi ſa. 
There are many ſubtle impertinencics learnt in the 
ſchools, and many painful trifles, eyen among the 
mathematical theorems and problems. "att, 
IMPE'RTINENT. adj. [ impertinent, Fr. in and Per: 
tinens, Lat.] ; 
1. Of no relation to the matter in hand; of no 
weight. - 
The law of angels we cannot judge altogether 
impertinent unto the affairs of the church of God, 
| Hocker 
The contemplation of things that are impertinin 
to us, and do not concern us, are but a more ſpe- 
cious idlenefs. | Tiſlaſon. 
2. Importunate; intruſive; meddling. 
3. Fooliſh; trifling ; negligent of the preſent 
purpoſe. | 
Tis not a ſign two lovers are together, when 
they can be ſo imperiin:xt as to enquire what the 
world does. Pipe, 
IMPE'RTINENT, n. ſ. A trifler; a meddler; an 
intruder; one who enquires or interpoſes where 
he has no right or call. e 
Governours would have enough to do to trouble 
their heads with the politicks of every meddling 
officious impertinent. LU Eftrange's Fal. 
IMPE'RTINENTLY. adv. [from impertinent.] 
1. Without relation to the preſent matter. 
2. Troubleſomely ; officiouſly ; intruſively. 
I have had joy given me as prepoſterouſly, and 


where they do not love. Suckling, 

The bleſſedeſt of mortals, now the higheſt ſaint 
in the celeſtial hierarchy, began to be ſo impertinently 
importuned, that great part of the liturgy was ad- 
dreſſed folely to her. | Hocker, 

Why will any man be ſo impertinently officious as 
to tell me all this is only fancy? If it is a dream let 
me enjoy it. Aufn. 

IMPE/RTRANSIBIEITY- . f. [in and pertranſeo 
Lat.] Impoſſibility to be paſſed through. 

I willingly declined thoſe many ingenious rea- 
ſons given by others; as of the impertran/ibility of 
eternity, and impoſſibility therein to attain to the 
preſent limit of antecedent ages. Hale. 
IMPERVIOUS. adj. [ impervius, Lat.] 

I. Unpaſſable ; impenetrable. | 

Leſt the difficulty of paſſing back 
Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
Impaſſable, impervious ; let us try | 
To found a path from hell to that new world. M 

We may thence diſcern of how cloſe a texture 
glaſs is, ſince ſo very thin a film proved ſo iner vi- 
os to the air, that it was forced to break the glaſs 
to free itſelf. | E Boyle. 

The cauſe of reflection is not the impinging of 
light on the ſolid or impervicws parts of bodies. 

Newton's Optichss 

A great many veſſels are, in this tate, impervics 
dy the fluids. 1 5 Arlatlwei. 

From the damp earth impervious vapours riſe, 
Increaſe the darkneſs, and involve the ſkies. Po 

2. Inaccefſible. Perhaps improperly uſed. _ 

A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 
And clear of rocks. Pope's Odvſſey. 
Imyr/xviousxtess. 1. f. [from mperviou.] The 

Nate of not admitting any paſſage. 

Im ETVcrnovs. adj. [from impetigo, Latin.] 
Scurfy ; covered with ſmall ſcabs. ; 

Uu1ÞPE TRABLE. adj. | impetrabilis, from impetie, 
Lat. impetrable, Fr.] Poſible to be obtained. Die 
To VaiPETRATE. v. g. [imparer, Fr. inf 
Lat.] To obtain by intreaty. Di. 


royal; monarchical, f 


| 


It will be faid I handle an art no way ſuitable } T4pETRA'T ION. mf. [irpetration Fr. ines 


pedants, who affect to talk in a language not to bo 


« s 4 A. 


as impertinently, as they give it to men who marry - 


IMP 
from impetro, Lat.] The act of obtaining by prayer 
or intreaty. Not much uſed.  _ 

The bleſſed ſacrament is the myſtery of the 

death of Chriſt, and the application of his blood, 
which was ſhed for the remiſſion of fins, and is the 
great means of inpetration, and the meritorious cauſe 
of it. Taylr. 

It is the greateſt ſolemnity of prayer, the moſt 
powerful liturgy, and means of impetration in this 
world, 7 Taylor. 

IM ETVO“s Tv. . . dee Fr. from in- 
etzous,] Violence; fury; vehemence; force. 

I will ſet upon Aguecheek a notable report of 
valour, and drive the gentleman into a moſt hide- 
ous opinion of his rage, ſkill, fury, and impetuo/ity. 

| Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, 
and fo violently purſued by his ſpirit and :mp-tuo/ity. 
Clarendon. 

The mind gives not only licence, but incitation 

to the other paſſions to take their freeſt range, and 
act with the utmeſt 1petuofity. Decay of Piety. 

IMPE'TUOUS. adj. | impetucux, Fr. from impe- 
- 245, Latin. ] N | 

1. Violent ; forcible ; fierce. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber's flood, | 
Rolling its courſe, defign'd their country's good; 
But oft the torrent's too impetuoes ſpeed 

From the low earth tore ſome polluted weed. Prior. 

2. Vehement of mind; paſſionate. | 

The king, tis true, is noble, but impetuous. Rowe. 

Iur Kr uous Lx. adv. [from impetuous.] Vio- 
lently; vehemently; both of men and things. 

They view the windings of the hoary Nar; 
Through rocks and woods impetuouſly he glides, 
While froth and foam the fretting ſurface hides. 

| Addiſon. 

Imp TUOUSNESS. u. f. [from impctuous. |] Vio- 
lence; fury, vehemence of paſſion. 

I wiſh words of rage might vaniſh in that 
breath that utters them; that as they reſemble the 
wind in fury and impetuxiſneſs, ſo they might in 
tranſientneſs. x Decay of Piety. 
 U MPETVS. 1. ſ. [Latin.] Violent tendency to 
any point; violent effort. | 
Why did not they continue their deſcent till 
they were contiguous to the ſun, whither both 
mutual attraction and impetus carried them? Bentl. 

IMPlERCEABLE. adj. [in and pierce.] Impene- 
trable ; not to be pierced. 

Exceeding rage inflam'd the furious beaſt ; 

For never felt his impierceable breaſt | 

So wond'rous force from hand of living wight. 

| Spenſer. 

impietas, 

n. 

1. Irreverence to the 8 

of the duties of religion. 

Jo keep that oath were more impiejx 

Than Jephtha's, when he ſacrific'd his daughter. 

f | | | Shakeſpeare. 
2. An act of wickedneſs ; expreſſion of irreli- 

gion. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

If they die unprovided, no more is the king 

_ guilty of thoſe impieties for which they are now 
viſited. Shakeſpeare. 

Can Juno ſuch impietics approve? Denham. 
We have a melancholy proſpect of the ſtate of 
our religion: ſuch amazing impieties can be equal- 
led by nothing but by thoſe cities conſumed of old 
wn 2 | Swift. 

£0 1MPYGNORATE. v. a. | mand pignus, Latin. 

To pawn ; to pledge. | 22 7 L 

 IneiGxor@TION. . [from impignorate.] The 

Act of pawning or putting to pledge. 


ImyreTyY. . ſ. ſ[impicti, French; 
Latin v. J. [imp 5 3 


upreme Being ; contempt 


To Impr/nce. v. n, | impinge, Latin.] To fall | 


againſt: to ſtrike againſt; to claſh with. 

Things are reſerved in the memory by ſome 
corporak exuviz and material images, which, hay- 
Ing wmpinged on the common ſenſe, rebound thence 
into ſome vacant cells of the brain. Glanv. Sceꝑſis. 

The cauſe of reflection is not the impinging of 
light on the ſolid or impervious parts of bodies. 
Newton's Opticks. 
To ImerſNcuaTE. v. 4. [in and pinguis, Lat.] 
To fatten; to make fat. Fe: 


IMP 


body than exerciſe; for that in frictions the in- 


ward parts are at reſt. Bacon. 
IMPIOUS. adj. | impias, Latin.] Irreligious; 
wicked; profane; without reverence of reali- 
gion. 
That Scripture ſtandeth not the church of God 
in any ſtead to direct, but may be let paſs as need- 
leſs to be conſulted with, we judge it profane, 1 
prous, and irreligious to think. 
Ceaſe then this impiors rage. 
Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duſt, 
Who ſtain'd his ſtepdame's bed with 2 luſt, 
; Dryd * 
And mmpixz; nations fear d eternal night. Dryd-». 
Shame and reproach is generally the portion of 
the 1mprous and irreligious. South, 
When vice prevails, and impix men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. Ad ſon. 
Since after thee may riſe, an impious line, 
Coarſe manglers of the human face divine ; 
Faint on, till fate diſſolve thy mortal part, 
And live and die the monarch of thy art. 
They, t#mprios, dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 
Grand miſtakes in religion proceed from taking 
literally what was meant figuratively, from which 
ſeveral mpraes abſurdities followed, terminating in 
infidelity. Far bes, 
VmetousLy. adv. [from impious.] Profanely ; 
wickedly. | 
The Roman wit, who impice/ly divides 
His hero and his gods to different fides, 
I would condemn. Granville. 
IMPLACABULITY. 2. / 2 implacable.] In- 
exorableneſs; irreconcileable enmity; unappeaſi- 
[ implacatilis, Lat. im- 


ble malice. 

IMPLA'/CABLE. adj. 
þlacable, Fr.] Not to be pacified ; inexorable ; 
malicious ; conſtant in enmity. 

His incenſement is ſo implacable, that ſatisfac- 
tion can be none but by pangs of death. Shakeſp. 

Darah bears a generous mind; | 

But to imp/acable revenge inclin'd ; 
A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe. Dryden. 

The French are the moſt implacable and the moſt 
dangerous enemies of the Britiſh nation. Addiſon. 

IneLA'caBLy. adv. | from implacable. ] 

I. With malice not to be pacified ; inexorably, 

An order was made for difarming all the pa- 
piſts; upon which, though nothing was after 
done, yet it kept up the apprehenſions in the peo- 
ple of dangers, and difinclined them from the 
queen, whom they begun every day more impla- 
cably to hate, and conſequently to diſoblige. Clar. 

2. It is once uſed by Dryden in a Kind of mixed 
ſenſe of a tyrant's love. 
I love, 


Lac dc. 
- * 
N; 7. 7 022. 


| 


Tickll. 


l 


And 'tis below my greatneſs to diſown it: 


Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too. Dryden. 
To IMPLANT. v. a. | in and planto, Latin. | To 
infix; to inſert; to place; to engraft ; to ſettle ; 
to ſet; to ſow. The original meaning of putting 
a vegetable into the ground to grow 1s not often 
uſed. 
How can you him unworthy then decree, 
In whoſe chief part your worths implanted be ? 
Sidney. 
See, Father! what firſt- fruits on earth are 
ſprung. 
From thy implanted grace in man! Milton. 
No need of public ſanctions this to bind, 
Which Nature has implanted in the mind. Dryden. 
There grew to the outſide of the arytenoides 
another cartilage, capable of motion by the help 
of ſome muſcles that were implanted in it. Ray. 
God having. endowed man with faculties of 
knowing, was no more obliged to implant thoſe 
innate notions in his- mind, than that, having 
given him reaſon, hands, and materia's,. he ſhould 
build him bridges. | Locke. 
IMPLANTATION. 2. . | implantation, Fr. from 
implant.] The act of ſetting or planting ; the act 
of enfixing or ſettling. ' 
 ImyLAvusIBLE. adj. [in and pllusſible.] Not 
ſpecious; not likely to ſeduce or perſuade. 


Frictions alſo do more fill and impinguate the 


boys than the art of making. plauſible or inplau- 


þ 


Nothing can better improve political ſchool- | 


IMP 


fiele harangues agaiaſt the very opinion for which 
they reſolie to determine. Swift. 

ILMupLE MINT. #. . | implementum, from inplco, 
Latin.) ; 

r. Something that fills up vacancy, or ſupplies 
wants, | FS 
Unto life many ihnen are neceſſary ; more, 
if we ſeek ſuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, 
delight, and plcaſure. Hooker . 

2. Inſtrument of manufacture ; tools of a trade z 
veſſels of a kitchen. 

Wood hath coined ſeventeen thouſand pounds, 
and hath his tools and mpl.ments to coin ſix times 
as much. Soi, 

It is the practice of the eaſtern regions ſor the 
artiſts in metals to carry about with them the 
whole implements of trade, to the houſe where they 
find employment. | Brom. 

Iur Lx TON. 1. .. [impleo, Latin.] The act of 
filling; the ſtate of being full. ö 

Theophraſtus conceiveth, upon a plentiful in- 
pletion, there may ſucceed x diſruption of the ma- 
trix. ÞB owns 

Iur EK. adj. [implexus, Latin.] Intricate ; 
entangled ; complicated : oppoſed to /imple. 

Every poem is either ſimple or implex : it is cal- 
led ſimple when there is no change of fortune in 
it; implex, when the fortune of the chief actor 
changes from bad to good, or from good to bad. 

: | Spec tator. 

To MPLICATE. v. a. [ impliquer, Fr. imelica, 
Latin.] To entangle; to embarraſs ; to involve ; 
to infold. . ; 

The ingredients of ſaltpetre do ſo mutually in- 
plicate and hinder each other, that the concrete 
acts but very languidly. Hueoeyle. 

Iuv LI ION. . J. [implicatio, Lat. implication, 
French, from implicate. ] .. 

1. Involution; entanglement. 

Three principal cauſes of firmneſs are the groſſ- 
neſs, the quiet contact, and the implication of the 
com ponent parts. Fal. 
2. Inference not expreſſed, but tacitly incul- 
cated. | ; 

Though civil cauſes, according to ſome men, 
are of leſs moment than criminal, yet the doctors 
are, by implication, of a different opinion. Ay.iff?. 

IMPLICIT. ad. * Fr. implicitus, Lat.] 

1. Entangled; infolded; complicated. This 
ſenſe is rare. a 

In bis woolly fleece 

I cling implicit. 

The humble ſhrub, 
And buſh with frizzl'd hair implicit. T homſor.,. 

2. Inferred : tacitly compriſed ; not expreſſed. 

In the firſt eſtabliſhments of ſpeech there was 
an implicit compact, founded upon common con- 
ſent, that ſuch and ſuch words ſhould be ſigns, 
whereby they would expreſs their thoughts one to 
another. South, 

Our expreſs requeſts are not granted, but the 
implicit deſires of our hearts are fulfilled. Smalridge. 

3. Reſting upon another; connected with ano- 
ther over which that which is connected to it has 
no power ; truſting without reſerve or examina- 
tion. Thus, by implicit eredulity, I may believe a 
letter yet not opened, when 1 am confident of the 
writer's veracity. W 

There be falſe peaces or unities, when the peace 
is grounded but upon an implicit ignorance ; for all 
colours will agree in the dark. acon, 

No longer by implicit faith we err, 

Whilſt every man's his own interpreter. Denham. 

Iur LV kv. adv. [from implicit. ] 

1. By inference compriſed, though not expreſſed... 

The divine inſpection into the affairs of the 
world doth neceſſarily follow from the nature and 
being of God; and he that denies this, doth in- 
plicitly deny his exiſtence : he may acknowledge 
what he will with his mouth, but in his heart he 
hath ſaid there is no God. . Bentley. 

2. By connexion with ſomething.elſe ;. depen- 
dently ; with unreſerved confidence or obedience. 

My bluſhing muſe with conſcious fear retires, 
And whom they like, implicitly admires. Roſcemmo».. 
Learn not to difpute the methods of og ren 
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Pope. 


IMP 


dence ; but humbly and implicitly to acquieſce in 


and adore them. | Alterbury. 
We implicitly follow in the track in which they 
lead us, and comfort ourſelves with this poor re- 
flection, that we ſhall fare as well as thoſe that go 
before us. | Rogers. 
To IMPLORE. v. @. [imphrer, French; im- 
phro, Latin. ] : 
1. To call upon in ſupplication ; to ſolicit. 
They ſhip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow'rs divine, | 
Inp lor ing all the gods that reign above. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To aſk; to beg. E 
Do not ſay 'tis ſuperſtition, that 
I kneel, and then mplore her bletfing. | 
| | Shak. iter Tale, 
Iurro'RN. n. , [from the verb] The act of 
begzing; intreaty ; ſolicitation. Not in ule. 
Urged ſore 
With piercing words and pitiful :p/-re, 
Him haſty to ariſe. Fai y Queen. 
IMyLo'RER, 2. . [from implore.] Solicitor. 
2 Mere implorers of unholy ſuits, 
Breathing, like ſanctified and pious, | 
The better to beguile. Shakeſprar?”s Iam. 
IN» Lux. adj. {implums, Latin. } Without 
feathers. Dich. 


To IMpLy/. v. a. [inpliguer, French; impliio, 


Latin. [ : 
1. To unfold ; to cover; to intangle. Not in 
ute. | | 
His courage ſtout, DEL ; 
Striving to looſe the knot that faſt him ties, 


Himſelf in ftraiter bonds too raſh imp/i-s. Fairy . 


And Phœbus flying ſo moſt ſhameful ſight, 


His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implies. Fairy Qu. 


2. To involve or compriſe as a conſequence or 


concomitant. [| 
That it was in uſe among #he Greeks, the word 


triclinium #mplicth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
What follows next is no objection; for that im- 
phe: a fault. Dryden. 
| Bows the ſtrength of brawny arms imply, 
Emblems of valour, and of victory. Dryden. 
Where malicious act is proved, a malicious 
intention is implied. Sherlock. 
To IN OoSsON. Y. a. [empoiſoner, French. It 
might be written enn. ö 
1. To corrupt with poiſon. } 
One doth not know | | 
How much an ill word doth imp] liking. Shak. 
2. To kill with poiſon. This is rare. See 
Emyo$9N. | 
A man by his own alms impoiſon'd, 
And with his charity ſlain. Shakeſpeare. 
ImMPo'LARILY. a in and polar. ] Not accord- 
ing to the directlon of the poles. Little uſed. 
Being _ adjoined unto a more vigorous 
lcadſtone, it will, in a ſhort time, exchange its 
les. Braun. 
Imrori TICAL, yr ik and pobitich.] Impru- 
Inyo'LITICK, } tz indiſcreet; void of 
art or forecaſt. | 
He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy's po- 
lI:;:y, doth not give counſel to be impolitict; but ra- 
ther to uſe all prudent foreſight and circumſpec- 
tion, leſt our ſimplicity be over-reached by cun- 
ning lights, Hooker. 
ImvoLltTICALLY. edv. [in and political. 
Iupo/rITICKLY, } Without art or forecaſt. 
IMvo/xDEROUS. adj. [in and porderos. | Void of 
perceptible werght. 
It produces viſible and real effects by imponderous 
and inviſible emiſſions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Inu osOsHT v. nf. [in and porous, } Abſence of 
interſtices ; compactnets ; cloſeneſs. 


The poroſity or imporofity betwixt the tangible } 3. Conſequence; moment. 


parts, and the greatneſs or ſmalneſs of the pra] 
. Bacon. 
T*t2v/nOUS. adj. [in and porcus.] Free from 
pores; free from vacuities or mterſtices ; cloſe of 
texture; completely ſolid. | 
It has its earthly and ſalinous parts ſo exactly 
reſolved, that its body. is left ?mpo cus, and not dif- 
etcted by atomical terminations. Brown's Valg. Er. 


Tf atoms ſhould deſcend plumb down with equal | 


1 doth. 


] perpetually molten; for that above all imporretb to 
| Bacon 


IMP 


they would never the one overtake the other. 
To IMPORT. v. a. [importo, Latin.] | 
1. To carry into any country from abroad: op- 
poſed to raxport. 
For Elis I would ſail with utmoſt ſpeed, 
T' inport twelve mares, which there luxurious 
feed, | | | Pope. 
2. To imply; to infer. Fr 1 
Hiraſclf not only comprehended all our neceſ- 
ſities, but in ſuch ſort alſo framed every petition as 
might moſt naturally ſerve for many; and doth, 
though not always require, yet always import a 
multitude of ſpeakers together. Hole. 
The name of diſciplme importeth not as they 
would fain have ic conſtrued ; but the ſelf ſame 


| Hooker. 
This queſtion we now aſked, t:mportid, as that 
we thought this land a land of magicians. Bacon. 
3. To produce in conſequence. | 
Something he left imperfect in the ſtate, 
Which ſince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moſt requir'd. Shak A. Tar. 
4. [| Importer, tmporte, French. Imperſonally.] To 
be of moment: as, it imports, it is of weight or 
conſequence. NE | 
Her length of ſickneſs, with what elſe more 
_ ſerious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. Shakeſpeare. 
Let the heat be ſuch as may keep the metal 


the work. | | | | 
Numbers in armies inporteth not much, where 
the people is of weak courage. Bacon. 
This to attain, whether heav'n move or earth, 
Imports not, if thou reckon Tight. Miiton. 
It may import us in this calm to hearken more 
than we have done to the ſtorms that are now 
raiſing abroad. | Temple. 
If I endure it, what inpart it you? Dryden. 
IMro'RT. . f. from the verb.) 5 | 
I. Importance; moment; conſequence, 
What occaſion of import | 
Hath all ſo long detain'd you from your wife? S5. 
Some buſineſs of import that triumph wears 
You ſeem to go with. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
When there is any diſpute, the judge ought to 
appoint the ſum according to the eloquence and 
ability of the advocate, and in propertion to the 
import of the cauſe. | „„ 1 
2. Tendency. 8 | 
Add to the former obſervations made about ve- 
getables a third of the ſame i»po7 made in mineral 
ſubſtances. 8 | | _-  Boyb., 
3- Any thing imported from abroad; as, our, 
:mports ought not to exceed our exports. 
Imyvo'RTABLE. adj. [in and fortable.} Unfup- 
portable; not to be endured. A word accented 


Apocrypba. | 
Both at once him charge on either fide, 
With hideous ſtrokes and importab/e power, 
That forced him his ground to traverſe wide, 
And wiſely watch to ward that deadly tour. F. . 
IMPORTANCE. 2. . | French. ] | 
I. Thing imported or implied. Rare, 
A notable paſſion of wonder appeared in them; 
but the wiſeſt beholder, that knew no more bnt 
ſeeing, could not ſay if the inportunce were joy or 
ſorruw. . Sh#keſpeares Winter's Tale. 
2. Matter; ſubject. Not in uſe. 
It had been pity you ſhould have been put to- 
gether with ſa mortal a purpoſe, as then each 
bore, upon iapertauce of ſo flight a nature. nmr 
We conſider ED | 
Th' importance of Cyprus to the Turks. Shakeſp. 
Thy own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 
| ak; 
4. Importunity. An improper uſe peculiar to 
Shuk-ſpeare. | | Eft 
Maria writ 1 


The letter at fir Teby's great importance ; | 


thing it ſignifieth, which the name of doctrine 


by Spenſer on the firſt ſyllable. It is uſed in the 


IMP 
Iurolx TANK T. adj, [important, French.) 
1. Momentous; weighty ; of great confe- 
quence. | 2 
The moſt important and preſſing care of a new 
and vigorous King was his marriage, for mediate 
eſtabliſhment of the royal line. Wot, 
This ſuperadds treachery to the crime: tis the 


O then, what mtereſt ſhall I make 
To ſave my laſt important ſtake, 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake? Ref. 
Ihe great important end that God deligns religion 
for, the government of mankind, ſufficiently thewy 
the neceſſity of its being rooted deep in the heart, 
and put beyond the danger of being torn up by any 
ordinary violence. South, 
Examine how the fafhionable practice of the 
world can be reconciled to the tu brrant dodirine 
of our religion. | | © Rogur 
Important truths ſtill let your fables hold, 
And moral myſteries with art unfold. Grant. 
Th' importit hour had pafs'd unheeded by. bc, 
2. Momentbus; forcible ; of great efficacy, This 
ſeems to be the meaning here. | 
He fiercely at him flew, | 
And with importam outrage him aflail'd 


drew, 

And him with equal value countervail d. Fe. Qt, 
3- Importunate. 
See IMpoR TANCE. 
Great 'France | 
Iurogkr ACTION. 2. ſ. [from impor. The at 
or practice of importing, or bringing into a coun- 

try from abroad: oppoſed to exprrinti3y. 
The king's reaſonable profit ſhould not be neg 
leAtd. upon importertich and exportation. Hucon. 
Theſe mines fill the country with greater num. 
bers of people than it would be able to bear, with- 
out the 7-portation of corn from foreign parts. A. 


their manufactures into any part of the empire. 
| . b 1 [ N Addiſon On ſtaly, 
IMPo'RTER. n. . from .! One that 
brings in from abroad. 5 | 
It is impoſſible to limit the quantity that 


ſo ſure a market as the Exchequer. Seeift, 
IMzo'/RTLESS. adj, | from impmte] Of no mo- 


ment or conſequence, This is a word not in uſe, 
but not inelegant. | 

We leſs expect Ee 
That matter needleſs, of import burthen, 
Divide thy lips. Shakeſpeare. 


impurtune, Fr.] Unfeaſonable and inceſſant in ſo- 
licitations ; not to be repulſed. 

I was in debt to my inportinate Huſineſs; but 
he would not hear my excuſe. Spa te / peare. 
They may not be able to bear the clamour of 
an inportunate fuitor. COR, 

A rule reſtrains the moſt »portunate appetites of 
our nature. | | Rogers. 

Imro/& TUNATELY. adv, ¶ from importanate.} 
With incęſſant ſolicitation ; pertinaciouſly in pe- 
tition. | | | 
Their pertinacy is ſuch, that when you drive 
them ont of one form, they aſſume another; and 
are ſo importunately troublefome, as makes many 
think it impoſſible to be freed from them. Dupa. 
_ Imro/aTuRATENE35S. . . | from Tmportundte.] 
Inceſſant ſolicitation. | 
She with more and more inporttmateneſs craved, 
which, in all good manners, was either of us to 
be deſired, or not granted. Srdneve 


cond ſyllable.] To teize; to haraſs with flight 
vexation perpetually recurring; to moleſt. 

Againſt all ſenſe you do iapertune her. Shakcſps 
If he eſpied any lewd guiety in his fetlow-ſcr- 
vants, his maſter ſhould ſtraightway know m, and 
not reſt free from imp tuning, until the fellow had 
put away his fault. 2 Carte. 


velocity, being all perſectlj ſolid and impor 0u5y 


In recompence hereof he bath married her. SB, 


The higheſt faint in the celeſtial hierarchy br 


falſifying the moſt »»fortant truſt, Decay of Pity, | 


Who foon prepar'd to field, his ſword forth 
A corrupt uſe of the word. 
My mourning and important tears hath pitied. $4, 


The emperor has forbidden the mr: ,B, of 


be brought in, eſpecially if the-rmprvers of it have 


IMPO'RTUNATE. adj. [ importuns, Latinas 


Srialritige. ; 


| To IMPORTU'NE. v. a. iD bmer, French; 
inmporturus, Latin. Accented anciently on the ſe- 


LMP 
to be fo impertinently importuned, that a great 
— of the —.— was addreſſed ſolely to her. 
Hqwd's Vacal Foreſt. 
The bloom of beauty other. years demands, 
Nor will be gather'd by ſuch uither d hand: 
You in po- tune it with a falſe deſire. Dryden. 
Every one hath experimented this troubleſome 
intruſion of fome friſking ideas, which thus impor= 
zune the underſtanding, and hinder it from being 
employed. 5 : Locke. 
We have been obliged to hire trapps from ſe- 
veral princes of the empire, whoſe miniſters and 
reſidents here have On importuned the court 
with unreaſonable ands. Swift. 
| InporTU/NE. adj. | importunus, Latin. It was 
anciently pronounced with the accent on the ſe- 
cond ſyllable. | 
1. Conſtantly recurring; troubleſome by fre- 
vency. . | 
Al that charge did fervently apply, 
With greedy malice and :mportune toll ; 
And planted there their huge artillery, 
With which they daily made moſt dreadful _ 
e. 
Henry, king of England, needed not to have 
beſtowed ſuch great ſums, nor ſo ta have buſied 
himſelf with importune and inceſſant libour, to com- 
paſs my death and ruin, if I had been a feigned 
perſon. Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. Troubleſome; vexatious. 
An th' armies of their creatures all, and ſome 
Do ferve to them, and with, ?yporzuy: mig het | 
War againſt us, the vaſſals of: their will. Sense 
If the upper ſoul can check what is conſented 
to by the will, in compliance with the fleſh, and 
can then hope, that after a few years of ſenſuality, 
that importune rebellious ſervant ſhall be eternally 
caſt off, this would be ſorne colour for. that novel 
perſuaſion. nd. 
The ſame airs, which ſome entertain with moſt 
delightful tranſports, to others are inportung: 
| | Glanville, 
Jo Unſeaſonable ; coming, aſking, or kaypen- 
ing at a wrong time. 
= No ſair to thine | 
Equivalent, or ſecond! which compel'd, 
Me thus, though yportune. perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worſhip thee. | 
Inokru/NELY, adv. | from importune. ] 
1. Troubleſomely; inceſſantly. 
The palmer. bent his ear unto the noiſe, 
To weet who call'd ſo importunely: : 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bade him come in haſte. Fairy Ryeen. 
2. Unſe ſonably; improperly. ny 
The conſtitutions that the apoſttes made con- 


eerning deacons and widows, are, with much im- | 


ns 
MPORTU/NITY. #. ſ. [impartunitas, Lat. impor- 
unte, French, from 4 Toceffant foli. 
eltation. | D 
Overcome with the importunity of his wife, a wo- 
man of a haughty ſpirit, he altered his former 
purpoſe, . | Knolles. 
Thrice I deluded her, and turn'd to ſport 
er in por tunit. Milion's Agoniſtes. 
12 IMPO SE. v. a. [ impoſer, French; inpaſſtum, 
Atin. | BY 
I. To lay on as a burthen or . 
Tt ſhall not be lawful to impoſe toll upon them. 
; Emra, vii. 


portunity, but very 12portun:hy. urged by the diſei- 
D ry mypar tune ty. by F mary. 


If a fon do fall into a lewd action, the imputa- | 


tion, by your rule, ſhould be izpoſcd upon bis fa- 
ther, © Shakeſpeare 
To tyrants others have their country ſod, 
g foreign lords for foreign gold. Dryd. En. 
impious realms and barb'rous kings impoſe 
Thy plagues, and curſe them with ſuch iBgas 8 — 
2. To enjoin as a duty or law. | F 
What good orevit is there under the ſun, what 


action correſpondent or repugnant unto the law 


Which God hath impoſed upon his creatures, but in or 


upon it God doth work, accordin g to the law which | 


4 
; 
ö 
8 
. 


i 


. 
* 


IMP 
There was a thorough way made by the ſword 


for the impgſing of the laws upon them. 

Thou on the deep impo/e/t nobler laws, 
And by that juſtice halt remov'd the cauſe. Mal. 
Chriſtianity hath hardly impſd any other laws 
upon us, but what are enacted in our natures, or 
are agreeable to the prime and fundamental laws 
of it. | Tullctſon. 

F Impoſe but your commands, 
This hour ſhall bring you twenty thouſand hands. 

| Dryden. 

It was neither impoſed on me, nor ſo much as 
the ſubject given me by any man. Dryden. 

3. To fix on; to impute to. | 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the firſt cauſe which we p9/- not on the ſe- 
cond ; or what we deny unto nature, we impute 
unto nativity itſelf, Brorun. 

4. To obtrude fallaciouſly. 
Our poet thinks not fit 

T” impoſe upon you what he writes for wit. Dryden. 

5. Fo IMPOSE oz. To puta cheat on; to de- 
ceive. 5 

Phyſicians and philoſophers have ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſo far int upon as to publiſh chy. 
mical experiments, which they never tried. B. 

He that thinks. the name centaur ſtands for 
ſome. real being, inpeſes on himygelf, and miſtakes 
words for things. ts Locle. 
6. Among printers.] To put the pages on 
the ſtone, and fit on the chaſes, in order to carry 
the forms to preſs. | 
TMgg'ss. #. J (from the verb,] Command; 
injunction. Not in uſe. | 
According to your ladyſhip's impoſe 


I am. thus early come, Shateſp 


eare, 
as obligatory on any 
They, Were not ſugply inoſeable on any particu- 
lar man, farther than he was a member of ſome 
church. | Hammond. 
In a's ER. 1. . [from impeſe.] Oge, who enjoins 
as a law ; one who lays any thing on another as 
a hardſhip. 


The unverſitie ſufferiggs might be mayifeſted 
Ito all e 3 daths N 


7, The ander King any nd on another. 


N all nations, upon future, good hope conceiv- 
ed o 
The impo/ition, of the name is grounded only up- 


. | on the predominancy of that elgment, whoſe name 


is aſcribed to it. Boyle. 
3. Injunction of any thing as a law or duty, 
Their determination is to trouble you with no- 
more ſuit ; unleſs you may be won by ſome other 
ſort than your father's :mpo/ition, depending on the 
caſkets. | Shak:ſpeare. 
From impoſition of ſtrict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from ſervile fear 

To filial ; works of law, to works of faith. 


4. Conſtraint; oppreſſion. - 


; 


The conſtraint of receiving and holding opinions 
by authority was rightly. called impoſition. Locke. 
A greater load has been laid on us. than we 
have been able to bear, and the groſſeſt impoſitions 
have been ſubmitted to, in order to. forward the 
dangerous deſigns of a faction. | Sau ifi. 
Let it not be made, contrary to its own nature, 
the occaſion of ſtrite, a narrow ſpirit, and unrea- 


| ſonable impoſition» on the mind and practice. Warts, 
— 


5. Cheat; fallicy ; impoſture. 5 

6. A ſupernumerary exerciſe enjoined ſcholars 

as a puniſhment. 

Thefe impnyj1tions were fupply'd, | 2 

To light my pipe, or ple:ſe my pride. * of Diſ. 
Iuro's s 1B LE. adj. | impoſſible, Fr. in an 7955 * 

Not to be done ; not to be attained ; impracticable. 


Apſclf hath eternally purpoſed to keep? Hooker. 


3 


Spenſer. | 4 


Imeo'srABLE. a LR impoſe.) To be laid 
7 | 


bag containing matter. 


Million. 


IMP 


It was i-poſſiZle that the ſtate ſhould continue 
wet. 2 Mcuccabees- 
With men this is infelfble; but with God all 
things are poſſible. Matt. xix. 26, 

I'were zp2//i: le for any enterprize to be la- 
ful, if that which ſhould legitimate it is ſ ubſequent 
to It. . Decay of Pity. 

Difficult it is, but not impoſſible. Chillingworth, 

It is »mpo/ſibls the mind ſhould be ſtopped any 
where in its progreſs in this ſpace, how tar ſoever 
it extends its thoughts. Locks, 

We cannot believe it imp2fible to God to make 
a creature with more ways to convey into the un- 
derſtanding the notice of corporeal things than 


five, Lecce. 
7 I my thoughts deceive 
With hope of things imp4{ibl: to find. Nl. 


ImMvosSSIBULLTY, . 
inipoſfible.] | 
1. Impracticability; the ſtate of being not feaſible. 
dimple Philoclea, it is the impoſſibility that doth 
torment me; for unlawful defires are puniſhed af- 
ter the eflect of enjoying, but impoſſible defires 
in the deſire itſelf. Sidn:ys 
Admit all theſe poſſibilities and great abſurdities 
to be poſſible and convenient. Whugifte. 
Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the firy fun, 
Murdering i»pſſibility, to make 
What cannot be flight work. Shakeſp. Coriot. 
They contound difficulty with impeſſivilty. Soath. 


- [imp:fibili Fr. from 


ing without matter, muſt make body infinite. Loc. 
When we ſee a man of like paſſions and weak- 
neſs with ourſelves going before us in the paths of 
duty, it confutes all lazy pretences of impoſſibility. 
: Fa ? | R ers. 
2. That which cannot be done. 5 
Though men do, without offence, wth dail 
that the affairs, which with evil ſuccefs are aft. 
might have fallen out much better; yet to pra 
that they may have been any other than they are, 
this being a manifeſt agel w itſelf, the rules 
of religion do not permit. ä Hooker. 
Impalſibilities“ oh no, there's none, : 
Could I bring Ne captive —.— Cowley. 
I'Meos r. #. . [in inpot, French; impe/itum 
Latin. | A tax; Lac 1 paid. 9p 
Taxes and impoſis upon merchants do ſeldom 
good to the king's revenue; for that that he wins 


in the hundred, he loſeth in the ſhire. Bacon's Ef 


Inro's Ts. 1. .. [imp:fe, Fr.] In architecture, 
that part of a pillar in vaults and arches, on which 
the weight of the whole building lieth. Amſw. 

To Impo's THUMATE-» v. #. | from impoſthone 
To form an abſceſs ; to gather; to form a cyſt or 


The bruiſe impoſibumated, and afterwards turned 
to a ſtinking ulcer, which made every body ſhy to 
come near her. Arbuthnot. 

To IM Os THUMATE. v. a. To afflict with an 
impoſthume. 

They would not fly that ſurgeon, whoſe lancet 
threatens none but the impeſhumated parts. Dec. of F. 

Iu pos T HUM T ION. z. . [from impaſtbumate.] 
The act of forming an impoſthume ; the ſtate in 
which an impoſthume is formdd. 

He that maketh the wound bleed inwards, en- 
daugereth malign ulcers and pernicious :mpoſthuma- 
tions. | Bacon's Eſſays, 

IMPO/STHUME. ». /. [This ſeems to have 
been formed by corruption from impoſtem, as South 
writes it; and inpaſem to have been written erro- 

neouſly for apoſtem, dmignua, an abſceſs. | A cole 
lection of purulent matter in a bag or cyt 

Now rotten diſeaſes, rupturcs, catarrhs, and 
bladders. full of impoſtbumes, make prepoſterous 
diſcoveries.” _—_. FEE Shakeſpecr e. 

An error in the judgment is like an perm in 
the he d, which is always noiſome, and frequent=- 
ly mortal. South, 


Fumes cannot tranſude through the bag of an 
| Harvey on Can ſumpt iaus. 


impoſt bun. ! 
imPo's TOR. n. f. [impoſicur, Fr. from imvoſe 3 

impyſitor, Latin.] One who cheats by a ficutious 

e * 


Thoſe who aſſert the impoſſibility of ſpace exiſt- 
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IMP 


Shame and pain, poverty and ſickneſs, yea 
death and hell itſelf, are but the trophies of thoſe 
fatal conqueſts got by that grand 1% fon, the de- 
vil, over the deluded ſons of men. South 
 Imivo's TURE. . ſ. C impoſture, Fr. inpſtura, La- 
tin. Cheat; fraud; ſuppoſitioutneſs ; cheat com- 
mitted by giving to perſons or things a falſe charac- 
ter. ; 
1 hat the ſoul and angels have nothing to do 
with groſtor locality, is generally opinioned; but 
who is it that retains not a great part of the - 
75/7, by allowing them a definitive «li, which is 
ſtill but imagination? Glanv. Scepſit. 

Open to them ſo many of the interior ſecrets of 


this myſterious part, without impo/;ure or invidious 
Evelyn. 


reſerve. | 

We know how ſucceſsful the late uſurper was, 
while his army believed him real in his zeal againſt 
Kingſhip ; but when they found out the imp/fure, 
upon his aſpiring to the ſame himiclf, he was pre- 
ſently deſerted, and never able to crown his uſurp- 
ed greatneſs with that title. South. 

| Form new legends, | 
And fill the world with follies and imprſtures. Irene. 

i 2 wie * n. ſ. ¶impotentia, Latin. ] 

1. Want of power; inability; imbecility ; 
weakneſs. | | | 

Some were poor by inpoteney of nature; as 
young fatherleſs children, old decripit - perſons, 
ideots, and cripples. Sir J. Hayrbar d. 

Weakneſs, or the impotence of exerciſing ani- 
mal motion attends fevers. 

God is a friend and a father, whoſe care ſup- 
_ our wants, and defends our impotence, and 

rom whoſe compaſſion in Chriſt we hope for eter- 
nal glory hereafter. Rogers, 

This is not a reſtraint or impet-ncy, but the royal 
prerogative of the moſ? abſolute king of kings; 
that he wills to do nothing but what he can ; and 
that he can do nbthing which is repugnant to his 
divine goodneſs. Bentley. 

2. Ungovernableneſs of paſſion. A Latin ſigni- 
cation: animi impotentia. 

Will he, ſo wiſe, let looſe at once his ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, 

To give his enemies their wiſh, and end 

Them in his anger, whom his anger ſaves 

To puniſh endleſs ? 
Yet all combin'd, 

Your beauty and my impotence of mind. 

3- Incapacity of propagation. 

Dulneſs with obſcenity muſt prove, 

As hateful, ſure, as impotence in love. Pope. 

V'MPOTENT. adj. | impotent, Fr. impotens, Lat.] 

I. Weak; feeble; wanting force ; wanting 
power. 

We that are ſtrong muſt bear the imbecillity of 
the impotent, and not pleaſe ourſelves. Hooker. 

Yet wealth is inn | 
To gain dominion, or to keep it gain'd. 
Although in dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave, 

T knew thou wert not ſlow to hear, 

Nor impotent to ſave, Add ſan's Spertutor. 

2. Diſabled by nature or diſeaſe. 

In thoſe porches lay a great number of pot: nt 
folk, of blind, halt, and withered. . Jab, v. 3. 

There ſat a certain man, imprterit in his feet, be- 
ing 2 cripple from his mother's womb, who never 
had walked. Acts, Xiv. 

I have learn'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. Shak. 
Ine wmpoert poor might be reliev'd, and the idle 
forced to labour. Temple. 

z. Without power of reſtraint. ¶ Animi impotens. 

With jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe had ſeen, 
Whiſp'ring with Jove, the filver-focted queen; 
Then, impotent of tongue, her ſilence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 

4. Without power of propagation. 

He told beau Prim, who is thought impotent, that 
his miſtreſs would not have him, becauſe he is a 
oven, and had committed a rape. 2 

I'MPoTENTLY. «dv. [from impotent. ] Withou 
Power. [FE 


Dryden. 


Alion. 


Arbuthnot.| 


Milton. 


Tatler | 


IMP 


Proud Cæſar, midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and in potently great, c 
Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in Rate. 
- | Pope. 


1. To incloſe as in a pound; to ſhut in; to con- 
fine. 

The great care was rather how to inpound the 
rebels, that none of them might eſcape, than that 
any doubt was made to vanquiſh them. Bacon. 

2. To ſhut up in a pinfold. 

England | 
Hath taken and impounded as a ſtray | 
The king. Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a 
ſtray, and impornded him, with intention to reſtore 
him to the right owner. Dryd:n's Don Sebaſtian. 

To IMPOWER. . See EMPOWER. | 

IMPka'CTICABLE. adj. | impradticable, French, 
in and pracficvl le.] | 
F 1. Not to be performed; unfeaſtble; impoſ- 

ible. "Wy 

Had there not been ſtill remaining bodies, the 
legitimate offsprings of the antediluvian earth 
t would have been an extravagant and practicable, 
undertaking to have gone about to determine any 
thing concerning it. * Woodward. 

To preach up the neceſſity of that which our 
experience tells us is utterly inpracticable, were to 
affright mankind with the terrible proſpect of uni- 
verſal damnation. EP: 

2. Untractable; unmanageable ; ſtubborn. 

That fierce wpraticable nature 
Is govern'd by a dainty-finger'd girl. Rowe. 
* 4 che LENESS. n. ſ. {from impracti- 
cable. . 

1. Impoſſibility. IN 

I do not know a greater mark of an able mi- 
niſter than that of rightly adapting the ſeveral fa- 
culties of men, nar is any thing more to be la- 
mented than the impracticableneſs of doing this. 

| | N Sift, 
2. Untractableneſs; ſtubbornneſs. 4 


call for evil upon himſelf or others. 


tion, Fr. from imprecate.] Curſe ; prayer by which 
any evit is wiſhed to another or himſelf. 
My mother ſhall the horrid furies raiſe s 
With :mprecations. | Chapman's Odyſſey 
Sir John Hotham, uncurſed by any imprecation 
of mine, paid his own and his eldeſt ſon's heads. 
King Charles. 
With mprecations thus he fill'd the air, | 


taining wiſhes of evil. | 
To IMPRE'GN, v. 4. [in and prægno, Lat.] To 
fill with young ; to fill with any matter or qua- 
ity ; to make pregnant. - 
In her ears the ſound 
Yet rung of his perſuaſive words, impregn'd _ 
With reaſon, to her ſeeming. . Milton. 
Thy unfruitful rock itſelf, inpregn'd by thee, 
Forms lucid ſtones. © Thomſon. 
IMPRE'/GNABLE. adj. [imprenatle, Fr.] 
1. Not to be ſtormed ; not to be taken. | 
Two giants kept themſelves in a caſtle, ſeated 
upon the top of a rock, impregnzble, becauſe there 
was no coming to it but by one narrow path, 
where one man's force was able to keep down an 
army. | Sidney, 
Let us be back'd with God, and with the ſeas, 
Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourſelves. Shak. 
Haſt thou not him, and all N 
Which he calls his, incloſed with a wall 
Of ftrength impregnable? | 
There the capitol thou ſee'ſt 
Above the reſt lifting his ſtately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 
Impregnable. | 


Sandys. 


Milton. 


2. Unſhaken; unmoved; unaffected; invin- 
cible. 


The man's affection remains wholly unconce rn 


To IN yO“UN D. v. a. [inand pound. See Poux b.] 


Rogers. 


To V MPRECATE. v. a. [| imprecor, Lat.] To 


IMpRECA'T1ON. . .. [imprecatio, Lat. impreca- 


And angry Neptune heard th' unrighteous pray'r. 
| . Pope. 


I/urRTATORVY. adj. [from timprecate.] Con- 


Which do command them. 


„ 


ed and inpregnable;; juſt like a rock, which, be. 


ing plied continually by the waves, ſtill throws 


them back again, but is not at all moved. 5520. 
IMPrE/GNABLY. adv. [from imprignabl:,] In 
ſuch a manner as to defy force of hoſtility,  - 
A caſtle ſtrongly ſeated on a high rock, joineth 
by an iſthmus to the land, and is imp egnably for- 
tified. Es Sandy, 
To IMPRE'GNATE. v. a. [in and pregna, Lal.] 
1. To fill with young; to make prolifick. 
Hermaphrodites, although they include the 


Brew, 

Chriſtianity is of ſo prolifick a nature, ſo apt ty 

impregnate, the hearts and lives of its proſelytes, 

that it is hard to imagine that any branch ſhould 

want a due fertility. Decay of Piey, 
2. [ Impregner, Fr.] To fill; to ſaturate, 


3. In the following examples, imp, may 


be perhaps an adjective. 
mpregnate, from their loins they ſhed | 
A ſlimy juice. 8 Dryden's Vip. 
With native earth their blood the monſters 
mix'd ; EE 
The blood, endu'd with animating heat, 
Did in the impregnate earth new ſons beget. Dry", 
IurRECNA“T ION. #. . | from impregnate.] 


I. The act of making prolifick; fecundation. 


. They ought to refer matters unto counſellors, 
which 1s the firſt begetting or impregnaticn ; but 
when they are elaborate in the womb of their 
counſel, and grow ripe to be brought forth, then 
they take the matter back into their own hands. 

| Bacy, 

2. That with which any thing is impregnatec. 
What could implant in the body ſuch peculiar 
impregnations, as ſhould have ſuch power? Derban, 
3. [ Impregnation, Fr.] Saturation. Ainſworth, 
IMPREJu'picaTE. adj. [in, fre, and judic, 
Lat.] Unprejudiced ; not prepoſſeſſed; impartial, 
The ſolid reaſon of one man with :mprejudicatt 


| | apprehenſions, begets as firm a belief as the au- 


thority or aggregated teſtimony of many Rao 
YUM 
IMPrEPARATION. . fe [in and preparativr.] 
Unpreparedneſs ; want of preparation. 
Impreparation and unreadineſs when they find 
in us, they turn it to the ſmoothing up of them- 
ſelves. - Heoter, 
To IMPRE'SS. v. a. [impreſſum, Lat.] 
1. To print by preſſure; to ſtamp. 
When God from earth form'd Adam inthe Eaſt, 
He his own image on the clay impreff. Denhar! 
The conquering chief his foot impre/? ; 
On the ſtrong neck of that deſtructive beaſt. Dj. 
2. To fix deep. 
We ſhould dwell upon the arguments, and is 
preſs the motives of perſuaſion upon our own 
hearts 'till we feel the force of them. Wits 
3. To mark, as impreſſed by a ſtamp. | 
So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 
Their viſages impre/t, when they approaches near, 
penſer . 
4. To force into ſervice. This is generally now 
ſpoken and written pre/-. 
His age has charms in it, his title more, 
To pluck the common boſoms on his ſide, 
And turn our pre/7 launces in our eyes 
Shakeſp. King Liar, 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until : 
Great Birnham-wood to Dunſinane's high bill 
Shall come againſt him. 
That will never be: ; ANN 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? Shakeſpearts 
Ormond ſhould contribute all he could for the 
making thoſe levies of men, and for ine 
ſhips. Clarendon 
Imyru'ss, . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Mark made by preſſure. 
This weak oye" of love is as a figure 


| Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 


Diſſolves in water. Shak:ſp. Two Gent. of Ver 2 
They have taken the inpreſſes of the inſides 01 


theſe ſhells with that exquiſite niceneſs, 3 * 


preſs even the fineſt lineaments of _ i Efiedv 


parts of both ſexes, cannot impregnate themſel ies. 


IMP 


' How objects whos dopant to myſelf I eannot | types. 


be ignorant; but in nner they are receiv- 
ed, and what impreſſes they make upon the differ- 
ing organs of — „ he only knows that feels 
them. 3  Glanville's Scepfhs. 
Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp. 

God, ſarveying the works of the creation, leaves 


IMP 
f 2. To Ramp words upon paper by the uſe of 


3. To fix on the mind or memory. 

There is a kind of conveying of effectual and 
printing paiſages, amongſt compliments, which: 
is of ſingular uſe. e Bacon. 
j We have all thoſe ideas in our underftandings 
which we can make the objects of our thoughts, 


us this general impreſs or cl aracter upon them, without the help of thoſe ſenſible qualities which 


that they were exceecting good. 
4. Device; motto. ie Ee 
To deſcribe emblazon'd ſhields, 
Tmwpreſſes quaint, capariſons, and ſeeds, + 
Baſes, and tinſels trappings. Milton. 

5. Act of forcing auy into ſervice ; compulſion; 
ſeizure, Now commonly preſs. 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 
an impreſs. Shakeſpeare's Troiles and Cręſſida. 
Why ſuch impreſs of ſhipwrights, whoſe ſore taſk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week a Shak. 

Your ſhips are not well mann'd ; 

Tour mariners are muliteers, reapers, people 
Tagroſt by ſwift impreſs, Shakiſp. Ant. and Clapatra. 

ImvRe'ss10N. 1. ſ. [impreſſi», Latin, imprefſion, 
French. ] 3 | 

1. The act of preſſing one body upon another. 

Senſation is ſuch an impreſſion or motion, made 
in ſome part of the hody, as produces ſome per- 
ception in the underſtanding. Locke. 

2. Mark made by preſſure; ſtamp. | 

Like to a chaos, or unlick'tl'bear-whelp, 


Tmage fixed in the mind. 

Ivere the offices of religion ſtript of all the ex- 
ternal decencies, they would not make a due im- 
preſſpn on the mind. Altertury. 

The falſe repreſentations of the kingdom's ene- 
mies had made ſome impreſſion in the mind of the 
ſucceſſor, RE et Sevift, 

4. Efficacious agency ; operation ; influence. 

The king had made him high ſheriff of Sufſex,, 
that he might the better make impreſſion upon that 
country. Clarendon. 

We lie open to the impreſſions of flattery; which 


we admit without fcruple, becauſe we think | 


we deſerve it. Anerbury. 
_ Univerſal gravitation is above all mechaniſm, 
and proceeds from a divine energy and impreſſion. 
en Bentley. 
There is a real knowledge of material things, 
when the thing itſelf, and the real action and in- 
"ſon thereof on our ſenſes, is perceived. Cbeyne. 
5. Effect of an attack. ö 
Such a defeat of near two hundred horſe, ſe- 
conded with two thouſand foot, may ſure endure 
a compariſon with any of the braveſt impreſſions in 
ancient times. N otton. 
56. Edition; number printed at once; one courſe 
of printing. | I 
To be diſtracted with many opinions, makes 


men to be of the laſt impreſſion, and full of change. 
' likethood ; difficulty to be 


| Bacon. 
For ten impreſſions, which his works have had in 
ſo many years, at preſent a hundred books are 
ſcarcely purchaſed once a twelvemonth. Utyden. 
IurkEssIBLE. adj. [i and pręſſum, Lat.] What 
may be impreſſed. | 
The differences of. imprelible and not impręſſible, 
$gurable and not ne, are plebeian notions. 
acon*s 


Ivenz'ssvRE. . ſ. [from impreſs.] The mark 


| | 80 ſwift is guilt, ſo hard to be confin'd. 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. =Shak-ſp. | 


Loc.. 
Retention is the power to revive again in our 


minds thoſe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 


diſappeared. Lone. 

By familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas of 
thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted on 
his mind. 2255 . Locke. 

4. To ImPprixT # is leſs proper. 

When we ſet before our eyes a round globe, the 
idea imprinted in our mind is of a flat circle, vari- 
ouſly ſhadowed. ; Locke. 

ToIlmwpki'sos, v. a. [empriſoxner, Fr. in and pri- 
ſon. ] To ſhut up; to confine; to keep from li- 
berty ; to reſtrain in place. : | 
He impriſon'd was in chains remedileſs ; 
For that Hippolytus' rent corſe be did redreſs. Spen. 

Now we are in the ſtreet, he firſt of all, 
Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall ; 
And ſo inpriſond and hemm'd in by me, 
Sells for a little ſtate his liberty. 

Try to priſon the reſiſtleſs wind; 


Donne. 


Dryden. 
If a man impriſans himſelf in his cloſet, and 
employs reaſon to find out the nature of the cor- 
poreal world, without experiments, he will frame 
a ſcheme of chimeras. Watts. 
It is not improbable, that all the virtual heat in 
the juices of vegetables, metals, and minerals may 
beowing to the action of the impriſoned rays. Cheyre. 
IMPRISONMENT. n. ſ. ſempriſanne ment, French, 


{from impriſon.] Confinement ; claufure ; ſtate of 


being ſhut in priſon. It may be written empriſon- 
ment. 

. His finews waxen weak and raw, 
Through long impriſonment and hard conſtraint. 


| Spenſer. 
Which ſhall I firſt bewail, 
Thy bondage or loft ſight ? 
Thou art become, O worſt impriſonment / 
The dungeon of thyſelf. Milton's Aponiſles. 


From retentive cage | 

When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of paſt impriſonment | | 
Sweetly complains. Phillips: 
Count Serini, ſtill cloſe priſoner in this eaſtle, 


[loft his ſenſes by his long impriſorment and afflict- 


Ons. i : Addiſon. 
It ĩs well if they do not fix the brand of hereſy 
on the man who is leading them out of their long 


| impriſonment, aud loofeing the fetters of their ſouls. 


Watts on the Mind. 
IV ROB ABE Tv. z. ſ. [from improbable.) Pa- 
lieved. 

ing this 5 ware 
As to the improbabilities of a ſpirit appearing, B 
boldly anſwer him, that a heroick poet is not tied 
to the bare repreſentation of what is true, or ex- 
ceeding probable. 3 . 
IMPRO/BARLE. adj, [improbable, Fr. improbabi- 


- 


Natural Hiftor y. lis, Lat. in and probable. | Unlikely ; incredible. 


This account of party-patches will appear in- 


made by preſſure; the-dint ;_ the impreſſion. probable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from-the 
Lean but upon a ruſh, © [faſhionable world. | Addiſon: 


The cicatrice and capable impreſare |, 
Thy palm ſome moments Keeps. Shakeſpeare, 
To IMPRINT. 2. 4. [imprimer, French. ] 


1. To mark upon any ſubſtance by preſſure. k 


One and the ſame ſeal, ORE upon Pieces of 
wax of different colours,\Helder"s Elements of Speech, 


majeſty that God inprinted upon the body. South, 
Ste amidſt his ſpacious meadows flows; 
Inclines her urn upon his fetter'd lands, 


| 


ImeRo'BABLY. adv, [from improbable.) 
1. Without likelihood. 

2. In a manner not to be approved. Obſolete. 
Ariſtotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into 
ten thouſand meaſures of water; the wine being 


. ; Boyle. 
To V/MPROBATE. v. a. [in and probe, Lat.] Not 
to approve. Ainſworth, 


IST ION. 1. f. [improbatio, Lat. i 4 
tion, Fr.] Act of diſallowing. Ainſworth! 
IayRro/BITY. . f. [improbitas, improbus, Lat.) 


And ſees his num'rous herds imprint her ſands. 


Prior. * of honeſty: diſhoneſty; baſenefs. 


| my faults where I ſpoke imp? operly, I was _ 


college, 


Dryden. 


4 overpowered, will be turned into water: heſpeaks | 
Having ſurveyed the image of God in the foul | very improbably. 
of man, we are not to omit thoſe characters of 


IMP 
| Ho eee perhaps excommunicabley pate andjeat 


out for notorious wprebty. . 

We balance the inprovity of the one with the ic. 
Probity of the other. * + © DEftrange, 
To IxxYROETTICAT E. v. a. [in andproidfch.] Tp 
impreguate; to fecundate. A word net uſed. 

A difficulty in eggs is how the ſperm. of the 
inpr ol ficater, and makes the oval conception frui 
ful. | 6 brown, 

IMPRO/PER. arlj. {impropre; Fr. improprizs, Lat.] 

1. Not well adapted; unqualified. : 

As every ſcience requires a peculiar genius, ſg | 
likewife there is a genius peculiarly improper: for 
every one. Burner. 

2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 

The methods uſed in an original diſeaſe would 
be very proper in a gouty caſe. Arbuthna; on Dict, 

3. Not juſt; not accurate. 1 

He diſappear'd, was rarify' d; i 
For *tis improper ſpeech to ſay he dy d: . 
He was exhal'd. £734. Dr I dn. 

Ie RO ERL T. adv. [from improper. J. 

1. Not fitly ; incongruoufly. | 
2. Not juſtly ; not accurately. ä 
Improperly we meaſure life by breath ; 


Such do nut truly hve who merit death, Dry lin. 


They affuring me of their aſſiſtauce in correcting 


raged. rye. 
To ImPRo'eRtATE. v. a. ¶ in and proprias, Lat. 
FR To convert to private uſe; to-ſeize to him 
For the pardon of the reſt, the king thought it 
not fit it ſhould paſs by parliament ;. the bettgr, 
being matter of grace, to inpropriats the thanks t 
himfelf. | Bacm's Hey VII. 
2. To put the poſſeſitons of the church into the 
hands of the laicks. 
Mrs. Gulſtou being poſſeffed of the inpropriate 
parſonage of Rardwell in Suffulk, did:pracure from 
the king leave to annex the ſame to the vicarage. 
IMPRoOPRIA' TION. . /. from improprixee. 
An imvropi idtion is — y ſo called prom the 
church lands is in the hands of a layman; and an 
appropriation is when it is in the hands of a biſhop, 
or religious houſe, though ſometimes 
theſe terms are confounded. Ayliſes Parergon. 


Having an impropriation in his eſtate, he took a 


| courſe to diſpoſe of it for the augmentation of the 


Vicarage. 3 Sp-Iman. 
IurROPRIA TOR. 2. f. [from impropriate. A 
layman that has the poſſeſſion of the lands of the 
church. ; | 
Where the vicar leaſes his glebe, the tenant muſt 
pay the great tythes to the rector or mpropriator. 
4 Par crgon. 
ImproPRYETY. u. |. [i & Fr. from m- 
proprius, Lat.] Unfitneſs ; unſuitableneſs; inac- 
curacy; want of juſtneſs. | 
Theſe mighty ones, whoſe ambition could ſuifer 
them to be called gods, would never be flattered 


into immortality ; but the proudeſt have been con- 
Hammond. vinced of the impropri- iy of that” appeltation. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Many groſs improprietier, however arthoriſed by 
practice, ought to be diſcarded. Swift. 
Imero's?EROUS. adj. [in and proſperous.] Un- 
happy; unfortunate ; not ſacceſsfal. . 
This method is in the defign probable, how 4 
proſperous ſoever the wickedneſs of men hath ren- 
dered the ſucceſs of it. Hummond gr Fandammtilt. 
Our pride ſeduces us at once into the guilt of 
bold, and puniſhment of 7mproſperou: rebels. D. , P. 
Seven revolving years are wholly run, 
Since the improſperous voyage we begun. Dig der. 
Ir ROS PEKOUSsLv. adv. [from mmprofperans. | 
Unhappily; unſucceſsfully ; with ill fortune. 
This experiment has been but very amprojperonfly 
attempted. ES. = Loy Boy. 
ImpRoVABLE. adj. [from inprove:} Capable of 
being advanced from a good to a better ſtate; ca- 
pable of melioration. | 1 
Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the 
eſſays of weaker heads afford improvablc hints wito 
better. ron u. 
| Vol. I. No. 23. 1 We 
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IMP 

We have ſtock enough, and that too of ſo in- 
provable a nature, that is, capable of infinite ad- 
vancement. Decay of Pity. 

Man is accommodated with moral principles 
improvable by the exerciſe of his faculties. ale. 

Animals are not improvable beyond their proper 
genius: a dog will never learn to mew, nor a cat 
to bark. 3 | Grew. 

I have a fine ſpread of improvable lands, and am 
already planting woods and draining marſhes. dil. 

IMPRO'VABLENESS, n /. [from improvable. ] Ca- 
pableneſs of being made better. : 

ImPro'vaBLY. adv. | from improvable.] In a 
manner that admits of melioration. | 

7 IN RON E. v. 4. | in and probus, Quaſi probum 
acre. Skinner. | | | 
1. To advance any thing nearer to perfection; 
to ruiſe from good to better. We amend a bad, but 
improve a god thing. a 
I love not to zmpreove the honour of the living by 
impairing that of the dead. Denham. 

Heaven ſeems 1mprov'd with a ſuperior ray, 
And the bright arch reflects a double day. Pope. 

2. [In and prove; rmfrowner, Fr. improve, Lat.] 
To diſprove. Now diſuſed. | 
Though the prophet Jeremy was unjuſtly ac- 
cuſed, yet doth not that improve any thing that I 
have ſaid. | Whitgifte. 

To ImyRo've. 2. n. To advance in goodneſs. 

Me take care to prove in our frugality and di- 
ligence ; virtues which become us, particularly in 
times of War. Atterbury, 

IrproO VEMENT. 7. /. {from improve. ] 

1. Melioration; advancement of any thing from 
good to better. : 

Some virtues tend to the preſeryation of health, 
and others to the improvement and ſecurity of 
eſtates. T1 Ilo. ſon. 

2. Act of improving; #ſomething added or 
changed for the better: ſometimes with on. 

The purts of Sinon, Camilla, and ſome few 
others, are improvements en the Greek poet. /ddi/. 

3. Progreſs from good to better.. 
There is a defign of publithing the hiſtory of 
architecture, with its ſeveral improvements and de- 
cays. | Addiſon. 

4. Inſtruction; edification. 

I look upon your city as the beſt place of im- 
provement : from the ſchool we go to the univerſity, 
but from the univerſities to London. South. 

g. Effect of melioration. | 

Love is the greateſt of human affections, and 
Friendſhip the nobleſt and moſt refined improvement 
of love. South. 

ImexoveR. z. ſ. [from improve.] 

I. One that makes himſelf or any thing elſe bet- 
rer. 
They were the greateſt mprovers of thoſe quali- 
fications with which courts uſed to be adorned. 

Clarendon. 

The firſt ſtarted ideas have been examined, and 
many effectually confuted by the late improvers of 
this way. Locke. 

Homer is like a ſkilful :»prover, who places a 
beautiful ſtatue ſo as to anſwer ſeveral viſtas. Tope. 

2. Any thing that meliorates. Ba 

Chalk is a very great improver of moſt lands. 

| Mortimer. 
Irproviicer. adj. [improviſus, Lat. inpre vu, 
Fr.] Unfoteſeen ; unexpected; unprovided againſt. 
She ſuborned hath 
This crafty meſſenger with letters vain, 
To work new woe, and mprovided ſcath, 
Buy breaking oft the band betwixt us twain. Spenſer, 

'TreprRO'VIDENCE. n. , [from improvident. ] Want 

of forethought ; want of caution. 

Men would eſcape floods by running up tov 
mountains; aud though ſome might periſh through 
improvidence, many would eſcape. Hate. 

The improvidence of my neighbour muſt not 
make me inhuman. L' Eftrange 

IMPRO/'VIDENT. adj. [improvidus, Latin. | 
Wanting forecaſt ; wanting chte to provide. 

Improvident t, had your watch been good, 

This ſudden miſchief never could have fall'n. 


IMP 
| When men well have fed, the blood being warm, 
Then are they moſt improvident of harm. Daniel. 
I ſhall conclude this digreſſion, and return to 
the time when that briſk and improvident reſolution 
was taken. Clarendon. 
This were an improvident revenge in the young 
ones, whereby they muſt deſtroy themſelves. Bro. 
 Inpro'vireSTLY. adv. [from improvident.] 
Without forethought ; without care. 
Now we are in the ſtreet, he firſt of all, 
Imp: wvidemtly proud, creeps to the wall; 
And ſo impriſon'd, and hemm'd in by me, | 
Sells for a little ſtate his liberty. Donne.. 
ImMeRovi'sIoN. 1. /. [iz and proviſion, ] Want of 
forethought. _ 
Her improviſion would be juſtly accuſable. Brown. 
ImMPpRUDENCE. u. ſ. [imprudence, Fr. imprudentia, 
Lat.] Want of prudence; indiſcretion , negli- 
gence ; inattentian to intereſt. | | 
IMPRU/DENT. adj. | imprud:nt, Fr. imprudens, 
Lat.] Wanting prudence; injudicious; indiſcreet; 
negligent. | | 
There is no ſuch inprudent perſon as he that 
neglects God and his ſoul. _ Tillatſon. 
I'MPUDENCE. I . f. [impudence, Fr. impudentia, 
: T'uruprxer. Latin. ] Shameleſſneſs; immo- 
eſty. 


4 


I ne'er heard yet | 

That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
Leſs impud-nce to gainſay what they did, * 
Than to perform it firſt. Shak: . res Winter's Tale. 

Nor did Noah's infirmity juſtify Cham's impu- 
Any, or exempt him from that curſe of being ſer- 
vant of ſervants. King Charles. 

Thoſe clear truths, that either their own evi- 
dence forces us to admit, or common experience 
makes It :mpudence to deny. Locke, 

I'MPUDENT, adj. [ impudent, Fr. impudens, Lat.] 
1. Shameleſs; wanting modeſty. | 
It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of 
words that come with ſuch more than mpudent 
ſawcineſs from you, can thruſt me from a level 
conſideration. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
When we behol an angel, not to fear, 
Is to be impudent. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

2. Unchaſte ; immodeſt. | 
VMPUDENTLY. adv. | from inpudent.] Shame- 
leſsly ; without modeſty. N 

At once affail I 

With open mouths, and mpudently rail. 
Why ſhould ſoft Fabius :mpuderely bear | 
Names gain'd by conqueſt in the Gallic war? 
Why lays he claim to Hercules his ſtrain, 
Yet dares be baſe, effeminate, and vain. Dryden. 
To IMPU'GN. v. a. | impugner, Fr. impugno, Lat. | 
To attack; to aſſault by law or argument. 
Of a ſtrange nature is the fuit you follow ; 
Yet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law | 
Cannot mpugn you. 
I cannot think myſelf engaged to diſcourſe of 
lots, as to their nature, uſe, and: allowableneſs ; 
and that not only in matters of moment and bu- 
ſineſs, but alſo of recreation, which is timpugned by 
ſome, thovgh better defended by others. South. 
St. Hierorm reporteth, that he ſaw one of theſe 
in his time ; but the truth hereof I will not raſhly 
inpugn, or over-boldly affirm. Peacham on Drawing. 
Imeu/cwnen. . /. [from impugn.] One that at- 
tacks or invades. | 
Imrui'ssaxct. . ſ. [French.]. Impotence ; 
inability; weakneſs 3 fteebleneſs. _ f 
As he would not truſt Ferdinando and Maximi- 
lian for ſupports. of war, ſo the pu;ſonce of the 
one, and the double proceeding of the other, lay 
fair for him for occaſions to accept of peace. Bacon. 
IMPULSE. ». /. [ impulſus, Lat. 
1. Communicated force; the effect of one body 
acting upon another. 


Sandy,. 


votion on work, the largeneſs and height of that 
Hall not at all be prejudiced by the ſmalneſs of its 
occaſion. | | South. 
Bodies produce ideas in us manifeſtly W 

; p oA. 
Bodies, from the impulſe of a fluid, can only 


impunity on the other. 


Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. or 


If thefe little impulſes ſet the great wheels of de- upon 


IMP 

according to their quantity of matter, which iz 

contrary to experience. Cheyne, 
2. Influence acting upon the mind; motive; 

idea impreſſed. | . 
Mean time, by Jove's impulſe, Mezentius arm'q 

Succeeded Turnus. Tos Dryden, 
Theſe were my natural pee for the under. 

taking ; but there was an accidental motive, which 

was full as forcible. | Dryden, 
Moſes ſaw the buſh burn without bèing con- 
ſumed, and heard a voice out of it : this was ſome. 
thing, beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind to 
go to Pharoah, that he might bring his brethren 
out of Egypt. Locke, 
3. Hoſtile impreſſion. | 
Like two great rocks againſt the raging tide, 

Unmoy'd the two united chiefs abide, 

Suſtain th' :»*pul/e, and receive the war. Prix, 
Impvu'LSION. n. / [impulſon, Fr. impulſus, Lat.) 
1. The agency of body in motion upon body. 
The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid body 

paſſeth without ſound; for that ſound that is heard 

ſometimes is produced only by the breaking of the 
air, and not by the impul/ion of the air. Bay, 

To the impulſion there is requiſite the force of 
the body that moveth, and the reſiſtance of the 


| body that is moved ; and if the body be too great, 


it yieldeth too little; and if it be too ſmall, it re- 
ſiſteth too little. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
2. Influence operating upon the mind. 
But thou didſt plead 
Divine impu//ion, prompting how thou might'ſt 
Find ſome occaſion to infeſt our foes. Milt, 
IMmevu'LsSive. adj. [impulfif, Fr. from impulſe] 
Having the power of impulſe; moving ; impellent. 
Nature and duty bind him to obedience ; 
But thoſe being placed in a lower ſphere, 
His fierce ambition, like the higheſt mover, 
Has hurried with a ſtrong impul/ive motion 
Againſt their proper courſe. Denham's Sophy, 
What is the fountain or #mpul/ive cauſe of this 
prevention of fin ? It is perfectly free grace. Souib. 
Poor men ! poor papers! we and they 
Do ſome impul/ive force obey, 
And are but play'd with, do not play. Prior. 
Imevu/niTy. 2. ſ. [impunite, Fr. impunitas, Lat.] 
Freedom from puniſhment ; exemption from pu- 
niſhment. | . 
In the condition of ſubjects they will gladly 
continue, as long as they be protected and juſtly 
governed, without oppreſſion on the one fide, or 


A general impuniy would confirm them ; for the 
vulgar will never believe, that there is a crime 
where they ſee no penalty. Addiſon's Freeholter, 
Men, potent in the commonwealth, will em- 
ploy their illgotten influence. towards procuring 
impunity, or extorting undue fayours for themſelves 
:  Atterbus 


dependents. . 
IMPU'RE, adj. [ impur, Fr. impurus, Lat.] 


1. Defiled with guilt; unholy: of men. 


No more can impure man retain and move 

In that pure region of a worthy love, 

Than earthly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, 

And leave his nature to converſe with fire. Den 


of things. | 

. Hypocrites auſterely talk, _ 

Condemning as impure what God has made 

Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 
| | Myron 

3. Unchaſte, Fa 

If black ſcandal, or foul-fac*'d reproach, 


Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, TY 
Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me 


From ail the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shalf. 
One could not deviſe a more proper hell for an 


impure ſpirit, than that which Plato has touched 

; | 55 Aclilſan. 
4. Feculent; foul with extraneous mixtures; 
droſſy. | 


IMec'RELY. adv. [from impure.) With impurity. 
Impu'RENESS Y mn. f. [impurcte, Fr. input tas 
Iuer/riTY., Lat. from impure. 

1. Want of ſanctity ; want cf holineſs. 


Shakeſpeare. | gravitate in proportion to their zurfaces, and not 


2. Act of unchaſtity. | 
„„ 4 Fout 


Davies. 


2. Contrary to ſanctity; unhallowed ; unholy: 


Ll 


IMP 


3. Feculent admixture, - 


« 


into the blood. 


To Impu'rPLE. v. a. [empowprer, Fr. from 
preple.] To make red; to colour as with purple. 
ow in looſe garlands, thick thrown off the 


bright s 


Parement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 
Inpurpled with celeſtial roſes, ſmil'd. 


Iup “TABLE. adj. {from impute. 


I. Chargeable upon any one; that of which one 


may be accuſed, 


That firſt ſort of fooliſhneſs is imputable to them. 


2. Accuſable ; chargeable with 
oper. 


mit the wife departs from her huſband, through 
any default of his, as on the account of cruelty, 
then be ſhall be compelled to allow her alimony ; 
for the law deems her to be a dutiful wife as long 
243 the fault lies at his door, and ſhe is in no wiſe 
Aliffe's Parergon. 
Imrv ran LENESS. #. ſ. [from imputable,] The 


imputable, 


quality of being imputable. 


"Tis neceſſary to the imputablengſ of an action, 


that it be avoidable, 


Inev TALON, 2. . ¶ im putation, Fr. from impute.] 
1. Attribution of any thing: generally of ill. 


| Truſt to me, Ulyſſes ; 
Our imputation mall be oddly pois'd 
Ia this wild action. Shakeſp. Tro 


If a fon that is ſent by his father about mer- 
chandiſe, do fall into ſome lewd action, the impu- 
tation of his wickedneſs, by our rule, ſhould be 


impoſed upon his father. 
To uſe intellections and volitions 


eſſence, as hypotheſes, is allowable ; but a rigo- 
rous imputation is derogatory to him, and arrogant 
Glanvi'le's Scepfis. 
I have formerly ſaid .that I could diſtinguiſh 


your writings from thoſe of any ot 


time to clear myſelf from any imputation of ſelf- 


conccit on that ſubject. 
2. Sometimes of good. 


If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would hu- 


mour his men with the imputation 
their maſter. Be . | 
3. Cenſure ;. reproach. 


Whatſoever happens they alſo the leaſt feel that 


ſcourge of vulgar imputation, which 
ing they deſerve. 


Let us be careful to guard ourſelves again! 
theſe groundleſs imputaticns of our enemies, and to 


riſe above them. 


Neither do I refle& upon the memory of his 
late majeſty, whom I entirely acquit of any im- 


p«tation upon this matter. 
4 Hint; flight notice. 
Anthonio is a good man. 


Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 
No, no; my meaning is to have you underſtand 
Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
IneuTATIVE. adj. [from impute.] That which 


me that he is ſufficient. 
may impute. 
To IMPU'TE. 2. a. [impuzer, Fr. 
1. To charge upon; to attribute; 
ſometimes good. | 


It was imputed to him for righteouſneſs. 

Men in their innovations ſhould follow the ex- 
ample of time, which innovateth but quietly, and | 
dy degrees ſcarce to be perceived; for other- 
wiſe whatſoever is new and unlooked for, ever 
mends ſome, and impairs others; and he that 
is holpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks the 
ume; and he that is hurt for a wrong, imputeth it 


to the author. 


I made it by your perſuaſion, to ſatisfy thoſe 


who impeted it to folly. 


Jnpute your dangers to our ignorance, 


This obſcurity cannot be imputed t 
nage in ſo great a maſter of ſtile. 


I have read a book imputed to lord Bathurſt, 
Sift. t 


1 


a diſſertation on parties. 


Gleanſe the alimentary duct by vomiting and 
clyſters, the impurities of which will be carried 


Arbuthnot . 


Milton. 
] 


South. 
a fault, Not 


Norris. 


ilus and Cręſſida. 


Shakeſpeare. 
in the infinite 


hers : tis now 


Dryden. 


of being near 
; Shakeſpeare, 


notwithſtand- 
, Hooker. 


Addiſon. 


| Sift. 


Ainſworth. 
imputo, Lat. 
generally ill; 


Rom. 


Barons Eſſays. 


Temple. | 

Dryden. 

o want of lan- 
„ Ta. 


IN 


Foul impurities reigned among the monkiſh elerxy. 2. To reckon to one what does not properly be- 
„„ Alterbury's Sermons. 


long to bim. 
Thy merit 
Impitd ſhall abſolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 
. M:!ton. 
Ltr“ ER. nf. [from impute.] He that imputes 
Ix, prep. [in, Lat.] 
r. Noting the place where any thing is preſent ; 
-not without. 
In ſchool of love are alEthings taught we ſee ; 
There learn'd this maid of arms the ireful guiſe. 
Fairfax. 
Is this place here not ſufficient ſtrong 
To guard us iz” Daniel's Civil War. 
2. Noting the ſtate or thing preſent at any time. 
The other is only by error and miſconceit named 
the ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt : no one proof is yet 
brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear tv 
be ſo in very deed. Heoker. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. Sbb. 
Danger before, and in, and after the act, 
You needs muſt grant is great. Daxiet's Civil War. 
However it be i knowledge, I may truly ſay it 
is of no uſe at all probabilities ; for the aſſent 
there, being to be determined by preponderancy, 
after a due weighing of all the proofs on both ſides, 


| nothing is fo unfit to aſſiſt the mind ia that, as ſyl- 


logiſm. Locke. 
God hath made our eternal and temporal inte- 
reſts, in moſt caſes, very conſiſtent. Smatridg:'s Ser. 
None was fo little in their friendſhips, or fo 
much ix that of thoſe whom they had moſt abuſed, 
Dunciad, 
3- Noting the time. | 
When we would conſider eternity a parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning from ourſelves and the 
preſent time we are ia, repeat in our minds the ideas 
of years or ages paſt * Locke. 
4. Noting power, | 
To feed men's ſouls, quoth he, is not in man. 
Hubh, Tale. 
5. Noting proportion. ; 
Let uſury in general be reduced to five in the 
hundred, and let that rate be proclaimed to be free 
and current. Bacon, 
I cannot but lament the common courſe, which, 
at leaſt, nine i» ten of thoſe who eater into the 
miniſtry are obliged to enter. Swift, 
6. According to. | 
In all likelihood I brought all my limbs out of 
the bed, which, 'tis probable, he has not done off 
the breach. Collier. 

7. Concerning. | 
I only conſider what he, who is allowed to have 
carried this argument fartheſt, has ſaid in it. Locke. 
8. For the ſake. A ſolemn phraſe. 

Now, in the narnes of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat does this our Cæſar feed, 
That he is grown ſo great? Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
1: the name of the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we 
Baniſh him our city. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Now, in the name of honour, fir, I beg you 
That I may ſee your father's death reveng'd. Dryd. 
9. Noting cauſe, 
King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shakefp. 
10. Ix that. Becauſe. 
Some things they do in that they are men; i that 
they are wiſe men, and chriſtian men, ſome things; 
ſome things in that they are men miſled, and blinde\ 
with error. | Hooker 
He cannot brook ſuch diſgrace well, as he thall 
run into; in that it is a thing of his own ſearch. 

f Shakeſpeare. 
- IT. IN as much. Since; Seeing that. 

Thoſe things are done voluntarily by us, which 
other creatures do naturally, in as much as we might 
ſtay our doing of them if we would, 

Ix. adv. a 


I. Within ſome place; not out. 


Hacker. ; 


U NA 


How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and un+ 
conſcionable perſon ; eſpecially if he be arrived ac 
that conſummate aud robutt degree of falſehood a3 
to play ix and out, and ſhow tricks with oaths, the 
facredeſt bonds which the conſcience of a man can 
be bound with. | South. 

I fear me you'll be in till then. Shah. ſpecu e. 

2, Engaged to any aftair, © 4 

Welknow the woift can come: 'tis thought upona 
We cannot ſhift being in, we muſt go on. Daniel. 
Theſe pragmatical flies value themſelves for be- 
ing in at every tlung, and are found at laſt to he. 
Juſt good for nothing. LL Eſirange. 
3. Placed in ſome ſtate. * 
Poor rogues talk of court rews, 

Who loſes and who wins; who's in, who's out. K. 
Muſt never patriot then declaim at gin, 
Unleſs good man he has been fairly i ? .. 
4. Noting immediate entrance. 1 p< 
Go to thy feilows ; bid them cover the table, ſerve. 
in the meat, and we will come n to dinner. Sh 
He's too big to go there: what ſhall L do? 
Let me ſee't ; I'll in, I'll in: follow your friend's! 
advice, I'll iz. Shakejprar's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
5. Into any place. : 
Next fill the hule with its own earth again, 
And trample with thy feet, and tread it . Dryd-ns. 
Is it not more eligible to come ia with a ſmooth 
gale, than to be toiſed at fea with a ſtorm ? Collier. 
In the ſaid cavity lie looſe the ſhell of ſome ſort 
of bivalve larger than could be introduced in at 
thoſe holes. Woodward. + 
6. Cloſe ; home. : 
The poſture of left-handed fencers is ſo different 
from that of the right-handed, that you run upon i. 
their ſwords if you puſh forward; and they are in- 
with you, if you offer to fall back without keep- 
ing your guard. Q Tatler. 
7. Is has commonly in compoſition a negative 
or privative ſenſe, as in Latin: fo, a#ive denotes. 


Ky” 


- 


before is changed into r ; as irregular : before { in- 


ſonants ; as inprobuble. | 5 
IxaBVLITY, 7. ſ. [in and ability.] Impuiſſance 3. 
impotence; Want of power. i 
If no natural nor caſual inability croſs their de- 
ſires, they always delighting to inure themſelyes . 
with actions moſt beneficial to others, cannot but, 
gather great experience, and thro' experience the 
more wiſdom. . coker. 
Neither iznorance nor inability can be pretended ; , 
and what plea can we offer to divine juſtice to 
prevent condemnation ? Rogers. 
IxA'8S TINENCE. 7. /. [in and abſtinence.] Intem- 
perance ; want of power to abſtain ; prevalence 
of appetite. 3 
Diſeaſes dire ; of which a monſtrous crew 
Before thee ſhal! appear, that thou may'it know 
What miſery the mat/tinence of Eve | 
Shall bring on man. | SE 
Ixacce'/ss1BLE, adj. | inacceſſible, Fr. in and ac- 
cejible,] Not to be reached; not to be approached. 
Whate'er you are, | 
That in this deſart macceſſible, | 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 
Loſe and negle& the creeping hours of time. Shak. 
Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a. 
far lower form, are inacc-{/i3/: to us. Hales Origin. 


"Hings, which here were either tod ſubtile for us $0 
penetrate, or too remote and inacceſſible for us to 
come to ay diſtinct view of. Ray. 
This part, which is ſo noble, is not altogether” 
inacceſſible ; and that an eafy way may be found to 
it, tis to confider nature and to copy her. Dryden. 
Ina/ccURACY- u. f. | from ute. ] Want of 
exactneſs. N l 
IN cer ATF. adj. [in and accurate. } Not ex- 
act; not accurate. It is uſed ſometimes of perſons, 
but more frequengly of percormances. +3 
} Ixa/crioNn. nf. [inaftion, Fr. in and atcticn.] 
Ceſſation from labòour; forbearance of labour. 
The timss ad amuſements paſt are not more 
like a dream to ine, than thoſe which are preſent : 


L lie in a refreſhing Kind of wadtion. _ . 
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that which a4, inactive that which does nat af. Ius 


to J; as illative: and into m before ſome other con- 


Milton. .- 


There ſhall we ſee the ends and uſes of theſe 


Daze 
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_ taway, when left to his own inclination. 


* 


IL NA 


Inaorres. at. [in and afive.} Not bully; 


not diligent; idle; indotent ; Nluggith. 

Inde rivrtr. adv. | from inafive.} Idly; 
without tabour ; without motion; fluggiſhly. 

In ſeaſons of perfect freedom, mark how your 
ſor ſpends his time; whether he ins vivcly loiters 
Late. 

„IN Ac T TVI TV. 2. / [in and vity.] Idleneſs; 
wed ; fluggiſhneſs. . 

A doctrine which manifeſtly tends to diſcourage 
the endeavours of men, to introduce a lazy inutivity, 
and negle-t ot the ordinary means of grace. Rogers. 

. Virtue concea!'d within our breatt, | 
Is 1n3&ivity at beſt. Swift. 

InaADEQUATE. adj. [in and adequats, Lat in.] 
Not equal to the purpolie ; defecti ve; falling be- 
low the due proportion. | 

Remorſe for vice 1] 

Not paid, or paid axadeguate in price, | 
What farther means can reaſon now direct? Dry. 
Tradeuate ideas are ſuch, whick are but a partial 


or incomplete repreſentation of thote archetypes 


to which they are referred. 


ſet purpoſe. 


Locke. 
IxaDEQUATELY. adv. {from inadequate. ] De- 


fectively; not complctelv. 
. Thete pores they may either exactly fill, or but 
izadequately. Boyle. 


INaDbve'sTENCE. I. f. { inadvertance, French; 
 IxAatHVERTENCY., * trom madwvertent. | 
. Careleflneſs ; wegligence ; inattention. 
There is a difference between them, as between 
i zxadve:tency, and deliberation, between —_— _ 
outh. 
From an habitual heedleſs imadwerrency, men are 


fo inteut upon the preſent that they mind nothing 


© L' Fftrange. 
2. Act or effect of nogligence. 
Many perſons have Lin nder great and heavy 
ſran dals, which have taken their farit riſe only 


_ from ſome madvertcnce or indiſcretion. 


Government of the Tongue. 

The productions of a great genius, with many 
Iapſes and #2dve: ten res, are infinitely preferable to 
the works of an inferior kind of author, which are 
ſarupuloufly exact. | Addiſon. 

IN ADVENT ENT. adj. [in and advertens, Latin.) 
Negligent; careleſs. 

IN AVERT ENT LV. adv. from inadveo tent. 
CareleſNy ; negligently. 

Arifto:le mentions Telegonus as the ſon of Circe 
and Ulyiſes, who afterwards flew his father with 
the bone of a fiſh inadt ey. Broome. 

Worthy perſons if imidvertintly drawn into a de- 
viation, will endeavour initantiy to recover their 
loſt ground. 5 Clariſſa. 

IN LIEN ABLE. adj}. [i and alienat i.] That 
cannct be alienated, or granted to another. 

IS ALI N TAL. adj, | in and alimen t.] Afford- 
ing no nouriſhment. | 

Dulcoration immorteth adegres to nouriſhment ; 
and the making of things inalimiatal to become ali- 
mental, may be an experiment of great profit for 
making new victual. Bacon. 

Id Ass BLE. adj. iam ibis, French; in and 
amis, Latin. ] Not to be loit. 1 

Theſe advantages are intmi/ibl:, Hammond. 

: Ixa'rtz adj. | mari, Latin. ] Empty; void. It 
is uſed licentiouſly for a ſubſtantive. 

We ſometimes ſpeak of place in the great 2.72, 
beyond the confines of the world. Locle. 

To EN IM AT E. v. a. [in and ammo, Latin. | 


To ani mate; to quicken. This word is not in uſe. 


There is a kind of world remaining ſtill, 
. Though ſhe which did monimate and fill 
Tre world be gone; yet in this laſt long night, 


INa'zi1mATE. I ad;. | inammatur, Lat. inanine, 
IN NAT D. { French. ] Void of life; with- 
out anima! . . 

Tb.. „ of animate bodies are all in ſome de- 
gre . ut inammire bodies have ſpirits no 
whit int ed. Bacon. 

The golden ghdd e, preſent at the pray'r, 
We! benennt 11:2 inanimated fail, ö 
Knud gave the {gn of granting. D, den. 


INA 


rent in the inanimate bodies; but are the effects of 
their motion upon our nerves. Bentley. 
Both require the conſtant influence of a principle 
different from that Which governs the imanimated 
part of the univerſe. Cheyne's Philoſuphical Principles. 
From roofs when Vertio's colours fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, | 
Still in thy ſong ſhould vanquiſh'd France appear. 
Pope. 


IN AN /TIOoN. 2. f. ¶ inanition, Fr. inanis, Latin. ] 
of the animal. 


too great fulneſs in the beginning, and too great 
inanition in the latter end of the diſeaſe. Arbuthn. 

IN NI Tv. x. ſ. [from iams, Latin.] Empti- 
neſs ; void ſpace. 8 


mits no vacuities but ſo little ones as no body 
whatever can come to, but will be bigger than 
they, and muſt touch the corporal parts which 
thoſe vacuities divide. Digby on Bodies. 
Ix AY PET RENCV. 1. ſ. [in and appetemia, Latin. 
Want of ſtomach or appetite. TOS, 
IxA'\vPLICABLE. adj. [in and applicable.] Not 
to be put to a particular uſe. 
INAPPLICABYLITY. #. . [from inapplicable. | 
Unfitneſs for the particular purpoſe. 
Ixarr LIT ION. n. . | inapplication, Fr. in and 
application.] Indolence; negligence. 

Ixa/RABLE. adj. | in and aro, Latin.] Not capa- 
ble of tillage. icr. 
To IN ARCH. v. a. [in and arcb.] | 

Trarching is a method of grafting, which is com- 
monly called grafting by approach. This method 
of grafting is uſed. when the ſtock and the tree may 
be joined: take the branch you would inarch, and, 
having fitted it to that part of the ſtock where you 
intend to join it, pare away the rind and wood on 
one ſide about three inches in length : after the 
ſame manner cut the ſtock or branch in the place 
where the graft is to be united, ſo that they may 
join equally together that the ſap may meet : then 
cut a lite tongue upwards in the graft, and make 
a notch iu the ſtock to admit it; ſo that when 
they are joined the tongue will prevent their ſlip- 
ping, and the graft will more cloſely unite with 
the ſtock. 
gether, tie them ; then cover the place with graft- 
ing clay, to prevent the air from entering to dry 


ſtock ; you ſhould fix a ſtake into the ground, to 
which that part of the ſtock, as alſo the graft, 
ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the wind from 
breaking them aſunder. In this manner they are to 


be ſufficiently united; and the graft may then be 


cloſe to the ſtock, and cover the joined parts with 
freſh grafting clay. The operation is always per- 
formed in April or May, and is commonly prac- 
tiſed upon cranges, myrtles, jaſmines, walnuts, 
firs, and pines, which-will not ſucceed by common 
grafting or budding. : Miller. 

Ixar T1H/CULATE. adj, [tnarticule, Fr. in and 
articulate. ] Not uttered with diſtinctneſs, like that 


of the ſyllables of human ſpeech. 


Obſerve what 'maticulate ſounds reſemble any of 
the part: cular letters. Wiltins's Math. Magick. 
By the harmony of words we elevate the mind 
to a ſenſe of devotion; as our ſolemn muſick, 
which is /narticulate poeſy, does in churches. Dryden, 
Ix ar T1ICULATELY. adv. | from inartieulate.] 


Not diſtinctly. | 
Sic; oſt doth walk, that is, a glunmering light. 


Donne. 


| IvarTYCULATENESS. u. ſ. from inarticulate.] 
'Confufion of ſounds ; want of diſtinctneſs in pro- 
nouncing. 

IAR TIFIeIAL. adj. [Cin and artificial.) Con- 
trary to art. . 

I have ranked this among the effects; and it 
may be thought imrtificral to make it the cauſe alſo. 


— 


„ 


| Decay of Piet y. 


IN ART ITIeIAL Lx. adv. [from eee 
Without art; in a manner contrary to the rules o 


fart : 
? 


All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not inke- 


Erptineſs of body; want of fulneſs in the veſſels 
Weakneſs which attends fevers proceeds from 


This opinion excludes all ſuch inanity, and ad- 


Having thus placed them exactly to- 


the wound, or the wet from getting in to rot the 


remain about four months, in which time they will 


cut from the mother- tree, obſerving to ſlope it off 


„„ 

This lofty humour is chamſily and iartifcis 
managed, when it is affected by thoſe of a fe 
denying profeſſion. | Collizr, 
| InaTTENTION. u. fe [ inattention, Fr. in and 
attention. ] Diſregard ; negligence ; neglect ; heed. 
no ex af he pack af ths . 

Perſons keep out reach of the r fs 
the 3 hear with ſuch inattention or 5 
tempt as renders them of little effect. Rogers, 

We ſee a ſtrange inattention to this moſt import. 
ant proſpect. | 

Novel lays attract our ravifh'd ears; 

But old, the mind with inattention hears. Pepe, 

INATTE'NTIVE. adj. [in and attentive.] Heed. 
leſs; careleſs: negligent ; regardleſs, 

If we indulge the frequent roving of paſſions, 
we ſhall procure an unſteady and attentive habit, 

Watt:, 


heard ; void of ſound. 
Let's take the inftant by the forward top; 

For we are old, and on our quick ſt decrees 

Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 

Steals, ere we can effec them. Shakeſpeare, 

ToIlnau'GURATE. v. a. | inauguro, Latin, | To 
conſecrate; to inveſt with a new office by ſolemn 
rites ; to begin with good omens ; to begin. 

Thoſe beginnings of years were propitious to 
him, as if kings did chuſe remarkable days to n- 
augurate their favours, that they may appear acts 
as well of the time as of the will. Watten, 

INAaUGURA'TION. #. f. | inauguration, Fr. inuu- 
guro, Latin.) Inveſtiture by ſolemn rites. 

The royal olive was ſolemnly ſworn, at his iv. 
auguration, to obſerve theſe things inviolable. 

Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 

At his regal inawguration his old father reſigned 
the kingdom to him. Brown's Vul, 

InavrA'TIoON. 1. . ¶ inauro, Latin. ] The act of 
gilding or covering with gold. »+» 

The Romans had the art of gilding after our 
manner; but ſome ſort of their inauration, or gild- 
ing, muſt have been muck dearer thai ours. 

Arbuthnot on Cont, 

Id Aus porous. adj. [in and auſpiciuus.] Ih 

omened ; unlucky ; unfortunate. 
Oh here 

I will fet up my evetlaſting reſt ; | 
And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicicus ſtars 
From this world-wearied fleſh. Shakeſprarn 

Though Heaven's inauſpicious eye | 
Lay black on love's nativity, 

Her eye a ſtrong appeal can give; 
Beauty, ſmiles, and love ſhall live. Craſhaws 
influence produces, 
With inauſpicious love a wretched ſwain 
Purſu'd the faireſt nymph of all the plain; 
She plung'd him hopeleſs in a deep . 
| b 


 Innr/inc. n. ſ. [in and bring. ] Inherance; in- 


ſeparableneſs. 


witty, theſe are proper or inherent modes; for 
they have a fort of inbcing in the ſubſtance itſelf, 
and do not ariſe from the additiomof any other ſub- 
ſtance to it. Watts. 

VxBoRN. adj. ¶ in and born. ] Innate ; implanted 


by nature. | | 
| Led by ſenſe of good, 
Taborn to all, I ſonght my needful food. Drydm 
All paſſions being inborn with us, we are almoſt 
equally judges of them. | D: 
Some Carolina, to Heaven's dictates true, 
Thy inborn worth with conſcious eyes ſnall ſee, 
And flight th'imperial diadem for thee. Add1/% 
InBRE'ATHRED. adj. [in and breath. ] inſpired 3 
infuſed by inſpiration. Fo ; 
Bleſt pair of ſyrens pledges of Heaven's joy, 


Sphere- born harmonious ſiſters, Voice and Verſe, 
Wed your divine ſounds, and mixt power em- 


| ploy, h ; 
Dead things with inbreatb'd ſenſe able to . 
VxgRreD. adj. [in and brcd.] Produced withis; 


6 
Ll 


hatched or generated within. 


Ma. a a. a. 


Ixav/DiBLE. adj. [in and audible] Not to be- 


E rrours.. 


7 A „„ „ 9 ww ws 


The ſtars feel not the diſeaſes their ina _ 


When we ſay the bowl is round, the boy is 


— — 


m5 & © 


_ incaleſe 
- neceſſarily contract from a ſwift motion. 
incantation, Fr. incanto, 
Lat.] Charmis uttered by ſinging ; enchantment. 


I'N. ©: 


© Myinbred 
Forth iſſu'd. 


A man thinks better of his children than they 
_ deſerve; but there is an impulſe of tenderneſs, 
and there muſt be ſome eſteem. for the ſetting of 
£Eftrange. 


that inbred atfaction at work. — _ 
But he unmov d contemns their idle threat; 


And inbred worth doth boaſting valour flight. Dry. 
To INGE. v. a. [in and cage.] To coop up; 
to ſhut up; to confine in a cage, or any narrow | - 


ace. 
1 And yet incaged in ſo ſmall a verge, 


Thy waſte is no whit leſſer than thy lord's. Shak. 


It made my impriſonment a pleaſure ; 
Ay, ſuch a pleaſure as incag-d birds 
Conceive. Shake 


IxcatLr'scBNCY. 
warmth ; incipient heat. 


Averroes reſtrained his hilarity, making no | 
more thereof than Senecca commendeth, and was 
allowable in Cato; that is, a ſober icalcjcence, and 
Brown. 


regulated eſtuation from wine. 
The oil preſerves the ends of the bones from 


IncanTA'TiON. 1. f 


y ancient incantations are too weak, 
And hell too ſtrong. 


by that her incantation, became the ſubject of la- 
bour, ſorrow, and death. 

The great wonders of witches, their carrying 
in the air, and transforming themſelves into other 


bodies, are reported to be wrought, not by mcan- 


tations or ceremonies, but by anointing themſelves 
all over, move a man to think that theſe fables are 


the effects of imagination; for ointments, if laid 


on any thing thick, by ſtopping of the pores, ſhut 
in the vapours, and fend them to the head ex- 
tremely. © - Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The name of a city being difcovered unto their 
enemies, their penates and patronal gods might be 
called forth by charms and incantations. Brown. 
The nuptial rites his outrage ſtrait attends ; 
The dow'r defir'd is his transfigur'd friends: 
The iacantation backward ſhe repeats, 
Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did, defeats. Garth. 
The commands which our religion hath impoſed 
on its followers are not like the abſurd ceremonies 


of pagan idolatry, that might look like mcantations 
and rs 


agick, but had no tendency to make man- 
kind the happier. | Bentky. 


Ixca'NTATORY. adj. [ from incanto, Lat.} Deal- | 


ing by enchantment ; magical, 


Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers. and the 


Uke incamtatory impoſtors, daily delude them. Br. 


To Inca'/xTov. wv. a. ¶ in and canton.] To unite 
to a canton or f community. 

When the cantons of Bern and Zurich propoſed 
the incorporating Geneva in the cantous, the Ro- 
man catholics, fearing the proteſtant intereſt, pro- 
poſed the incantoning of Conſtance as a counter- 


poiſe. Addiſon on ITaly. 
IxcAVABT/LI TY. In. . [from incapable.] In- 
IxcarantextSS. } ability natural; diſqua- 
ñ cation legal. 


You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapa- 
bility in yourſelf to the ſervice. Sucſling. 
| Ixea/pante. ad. 
- 7. Wanting room to hold or contain: with of 


before the thing to be contained. 


2. Wanting power; wanting underſtanding ; | 
Kere ſhalt thou ſit incarnate, here ſhalt reiga 


unable to comprehend, learn, or underſtand. 
Incapable and ſhallow innocents ! 
You cannot guefs who caus'd your father's death, 
| : Shakeſpeare. 
3. Not able to admit or bave any thing. 


Wilmot, when he ſaw Goring put in the com- 
mand, thought himſelf incapable of reparation. | | | 
| tarenden. | tinged of a deep red colour, from its reſemblance 


C 


4. Unable; not equal to any thing. 
I s not your father grownumapib/e 
Of reaſonable affairs ? 
With age? 


Is he not ſtupid 


's Henry VE. | 
| . Tincale ſco; Latin.] The 
ſtate of growing warm; 


„which they, being ſolid bodies, would 
Ray. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
By Adam's hearkening to his, wife, mankind, 


Rateigh's Hiſt. World. 


1 To Inca'rx. ts To breed fleſh, 


[ incapable, Fr. in and caapabtr. | | 


tNC 


« Diſqualified by law. | 


enemy 2" * 921 
Milton's Paradiſe Left. | Their lands are almoſt entirely taken from them, 


and they are rendered incapable of men any 


more, | wift, 
6. In N it is uſual to ſay a man is 
| incapable of ehood, or incapable of gener or 
| of any thing good or bad. G4 18 | 2 | 
Incara'ctous. adj. [inand capacious.] Narrow; 
of ſmall content. 
Souls that are made little and incapacious, cannot 
enlarge their thoughts to take in any great com- 
paſs of times or things. 
Incara'ctousxtss- n. J [from incapacious.] 
Narrowneſs; want of containing ſpace. 
 ToIxcapa'ciTATE. v. a. [in and capacitates] 
1. To diſable; to weaken. | 
Nothing of conſequence ſhould be left to be 
done in the laſt izcapacitativg hours of life. Clariſſa. 
2. To diſqualify. | SEL 
Monſtroſity could not incapacitate from marriage. 
. Arbuthnot. 
Ixcaracity. n. ſ. [i its, Fr. in and capa- 
city. ] Inability ; want of natural power; want of 
rw of body; want of comprehenſiveneſs of 
mind. PD 
It chiefly proceedeth from natural /zcapacity, and 
genial indiſpoſition. Bromn's Fulgar Erraurs. 


| Govermeut of the Tongue. 
The inactivity of the ſoul is its incapacity to be 
moved with any thing common. 
To INCA/RCERATE. v. 4. | iucarcera, Latin. ] To 
impriſon; to confine. It is uſed in the Scots law 


otherwiſe it is ſeldom found. 

Contagion may be propagated by bodies, that 
eaſily incarcerate the infected air; as woollen 
clothes. : | _ Harvey. 
INcarcERa'TION. 1. J. [from incarcerate.] Im- 
priſonment; confinement. - | 


with fleſh. ; 14 

The fleſh will ſoon ariſe in that cut off the honez 
and make exfoliation of what is neceſſary, and 
incarn it. Wiſeman. 


The ſlough came off, and the ulcer happil in- 
carnad. 5 5 iſamun 
To INCA'RNADINE. v. a. | incarnadine, Fr. wncar- 
nadino, pale red, Italian.] To dye red. This 
word I find only once. | 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh-thiz blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will 
rather | 
The multitudinous fea mcarnadine, - | 
Making the green one red. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To -INcnrNATE. v. a. [incarner, Fr. incarno, 


Latin. To clothe with fleſh ; to embody with 


fleſh. _. 

I, who erſt contended 1 
With gods to ſit the bigheſt, am now conſtrained 
Into a beaſt, and mix with beſtial ſlime, _ 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. Mi lion. 
IxcA RN ATE. participial adj. ¶ incarnat, Fr. from 
the verb. ] p 
1. Clothed with fleſh ; embodied in fleſh. 


the perſon. of the ſon, is incarnate, and hath taken 
to itſelf fleſh. „ 5 Vater. 
A moſt wiſe ſufficient means of redemption 
and falvation, by the ſatisfactory death and obe- 
dience of the incarnate ſon of God, Jeſus Chriſt, 
God bleſſed for ever. 1 995 Sanderſon. 


Both God and man. Milton's Paradiſe Lo. 
2. It may be doubted whether Swif7 under- 
ſtood this word. 
But he's poſſeſt, 

Incar nute with a thouſand imps. 
3. In Scotland incarnate is applied to any thing 


to a fleſh colour. ; | 
ISNCARNA'T LON» u. /. fincarnation, Fr. rom in- 


carte. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tule. 


1. The act of aſſuming body, 


Burnet. be 


Admonition he imputes either to envy, or elſe | 
| ignorance and incapacity of eſtimating hi worth. 


Arbuthnot. F 


to denote imprifoning or confining in a gaol; 


Fo Ix AEN. v. @ [incarno, Latin.] To cover 


Undoubtedly even the uature of God itſelf, in | 


Swift. 


INE 
We muſt beware we exclude not the nature of 
God from incarnation, and ſo make the fon of God 
incarnate not to he very God. Hoeker. 
Upon the 3 or our Lady-day, me- 
ditate on the incarnation * bleſſed Saviour. 
aybr*s Guide to Devotion. 
2. The ſtate of breeding Zen 
Ihe pulſation under the cicatrix from 
the too lax incarnation of the woun Wiſem. Surg. 
Inca'RNATIvE. 2. /. [incarnatif, Fr, from ix. 
carn.] A med cine that generates fleſh. 
I deterged the abſceſs, and incarned by the com- 
mon #ncarnative. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Do Ix cas E. v. a. [in and caſe.] To cover ; to 
incloſe ; to inwrap. 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe, 
The pillars ſilver. e's Pope's Odyſſey +- 
Ix cu iovs. adj. [in and cautious. | Unwary ; 
negligent ; heedleſs. | 
His rhetorical expreſſions may eafily captivate 
any incaulious reader. Keil againſt Burnet. 
Incav'TI0usLY, adv. [from mcautions.] Un- 
warily ; heedlefsly ; negligently. | 
A ſpecies of palſy invades ſuch as incautiouſly EX = 
poſe themſelves to the morning air. Arbuth. on Air. 
IxNCE/NDIARY. n. /. W HR its, from ixcends, 
Latin; inceadiuire, Fren ] | | 
r. One who ſets houſes or towns on fire in ma- 
lice or for robbery. 
2. One who inflames faQtions, or promotes 
quarrels, | 
Nor could any order be obtained impartially to 
examine impudent #:cendiaries. ing Churlec. 
Tacendiaries of figure and diſtinction, who are 
the inventors and publiſhers of groſs falfehoods, 
cannot be regarded but with the utmoſt deteſtu- 
tion. Addiſen. 
Several cities of Greece drove them out as incen- 
aries, and peſts of commonweals. Bentley. 
IXOEXs E. nf. ¶incenſum, Latin, a thing burnt; 


| -xcens, French. ] Perfumes exhaled by fire in ho- 


nour of ſome god or goddeſs. | 
. Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, | 
The gods themſelyes throw. incenſe. Shakeſp. X. L. 
Numa thie rites of ſtrict religion Knew ; 
On ev'ry altar laid the incenſe due. Prior. 
| To I'NegNSE. v. a. [from the noun.] To per- 
fume with incenſe.” . 
| To INCENSE. v. a. [incenſus, Latin.] To en- 
kindle to rage; to inflame with anger; to enrage; 
to provoke; to irritate to anger; to heat; to firez 
to make furious; to exaſperate. g 
The world, too ſaucy with the gods, 
Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. Shak. Jul. Cœſar. 
If gainſt yourſelf you be incens d, we'll put you, 
Like one that means his proper harm, in mana- 
cles. HSßbafeſpeare. 
He is attended with a deſp'rate train; 
And what they may incenſe him to, being apt 


| To hare his ear abus'd, wiſdom bids fear. Shake. 


I ractable obedience is aflave _ 

To each incenſed will. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Has 7155 dolatries and other 7 F | 
d to the popular ſum, will ſo incenſe 

God as to \ ot hor my Milton Paradiſe Loft, 

How could my pious. ſon thy pow'r cenſe ? 

Or what, alas! is vanquiſh'd Froy's offence ? . 
| Dryden Anoid. 

Ixcz/xXSEMENT. . ſ. [from imcenſe.] Rage; 
heat ; fury. 

His incexſemcnt at this moment is ſo implacable 
that ſatisfaction can be none but by pangs of death 
Tz Shakeſpear , 

IxcRNsI1ON. n. /. ¶ incenſo, Latin.] The act o 
kindling ; the ſtate of being on fire. | 

Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and 
ſubtile or windy ſpirits are taken off by ncen/10 
or evaporation. ” Bacon. 

IN ENS OR. . ſ. [ Latin. ] A kindler of anger 
an inflamer of paſſions. 

Many prieſts were impetuous and importunats 
incenſors of the rage. 5 Haywar 

Ixcz/x50Rv.-n.f, [from incenſe.] The veſſel in 
which incenſe is burnt or offered. Ainſworth, 
Ince/xTIvE. 1. ſ. [incentrums Latin.] 


Their 


| 1. That which kindle _ ; 


> 4 
* 
4 


INC 


Their unreaſonable ſeverity was nat the leaſt | 


t:c-nttve, that ble up into thoſe flames the ſparks | 3 ſpan one eighth of it, and a thumb's breadth or 


of diſcontent. | Kt Charles. 

2. That which provokes; that which encou- 
rages; incitement; motive; encouragement ; | 
ſpur. It is uſed of that which incites, Whether 
to good or ill: with 70. | 

Congrmty of opinions, to our natural conſtitu- 
tion, is one great incentive to their reception. Glam. 

Even the wiſdom of God hath rot ſuggeſted 
more preſſing motives, more powerful inceν,j] as 
# charity, than theſe, that we ſhall be judged by 
it at the laſt dreadful day. AMterbur v. 

It encourages ſpeculative perſons, with all the 
incentives of place, profit, and preferment. 2/d/. 

Ixc EN TIB. adj, Inciing; encouraging : 
with 79. 

Competency is the moſt incentive 22 induſtry ; 
too little makes men deſperate, and too much 
careleſs. Decay of ity. 
 Ixetr'eTrovN. u. ſ. ſinceptio, Latin. ] Beginning. 

The wiception of putrefaction hath in it a matu- 
ration. Bacun. 

Ixc “TIR. adj. | inceptivus, Latin. ] Noting 
beginning | 


An z»ceptive and deſitive propoſition, as, the fogs |a time. 


vaniſh as the ſun riſes ; but the fogs have not yet 


begun to vaniſh, therefore the ſun is not yet riſen. | it. 


Locke. 


Ixc verk. . . [ Latin.] A beginner ;' one | trotting horſe over four inched bridges. Shak. X. L. 


who is in his rudiments. | 
IxcrRa'T1ON, n. ſ. L iacero, Latin. ] The act of 
covering with wax. Die. 
ISCERTIT CODE. . ſ. { incertitude, Fr. incertitudo, 
Lat.] Uncertainty ; doubtfulneſs, | 
Ixcr'ssaxT. odj. [ir and ceſſns, Eatin.] Un- 
ceaſing ; unintermitted ; continual ; uninterrupted. 
Raging wind blows up in unt ſhow'rs. Shakeſp. 
The [ant weeping of my wife, 
Forc'd me to ſeek delays. | 
If, by pray'r 


Inc:ſſint, I could hope to change the will { :nchoate, or in the way of perfection. 


Of him who all things can, I would not ceaſe 
To weary him with my aſſiduous cries. 
In form, a herald of the king ſhe plies 
From peer to peer, and thus #ceſſaunt cries. 
Ixct'sSANTLY. adv. from incefſunt.] Without | c 
intermiſſion ; continually, 
Both his hands moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain d to waſh themſelves inc-ſuntly. Fairy Q. 
Who reads 
dc: ſſimily, and to his reading brings not | 
A ſpirit and judgment equal or ſuperior. Milten. 
The Chriſtians, who carried their religion 
through ſo many perſecutions, were inceſſantly com- 


inch long. 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſpero fall, and make 
By inchmeal a diſeaſe ! 


Shakeſpeare. to oommence. 


Milton. begin ae. 

Pape. frauds, crimes various of ſtelloniate, and the in- 
actually perpetrated. 
parts would be looked upon as the firſt inchaation 


of them, which yet would be but their reviving. 


Lat.] Inceptive; noting inchoation or beginning. 


IN 
A foot is the fixth part of the ſtature of man, 


inch one ſeventy- ſecond. Holder on Time. 
The ſun ſhould never miſs, in all his race, 

Of time one minute, or one inch of ſpace. Black. 
2. A. proverbial name for'a ſmall quantity. 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ; 

They'll give him death by in bes. Sh.tk-fp. Coriolanus, 

As in laſting, ſo in length is man, | 

Contracted to an inch, who was a ſpan, Donne. 
Is it fo defirable a condition to conſume; by 

inet, and loſe one's blood by drops? Collier. 
The commons were growing by degrees into 

power and property, gaining ground upon the pa- 

tricians inch by tuch. „„ . 
3. A nice point of time. 

Beldaine, I think, we watch'd you at an inch. Sh. 
To Iven wv. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To drive by inches. 
Valiant they ſay, but very popular; 

He gets too far into the ſoldiers graces, 

And 7:ches out my maſter. 

2. To deal out by inches ; to give ſparingly. 
| | . Ain ſevorth. 

To IxcH. v. u. To advance or retire a little at 

IF en gp. adj. [with a word of number before 
Containing in length or breadth. 

oor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay 


IX IN. . . Some of the infide of a deer. 


Ainſwwo. th. 


IK unf AL. . . [inch and meal.] A piece an 
All th' infections that the ſun ſucks up 


him | Ba 
Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
To INCO TE. v. a. Linc bos, Lat.] Jo begin; 
It is neither a ſubſtance perfect, nor a ſubſtance 
| Ral. Hiſt. 
IxcHoA' TION, 3. .. | inchoatus, Lat.] Inception ; 
iſcerneth of four kinds of cauſes ; forces, 
hboations or middle acts towards crimes capital, not 
The ſetting on foot ſome of thoſe arts in -thoſe 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


I'ScHoATIVE. adj. | inchoative, Fr. inchoativus, 


To IncrDE. v. a. | from incids, to cut, Latin. | 
Medicines are ſaid to ixcide which conſiſt of 


Dryden's C loomenes.. 


Bacon. | 


forting one another with the example and hiſtory 
of our Saviour and his apoſtles. Addi 
INCEST. . /. [incrfte, French; inceſtum, La N 
Unvatural and criminal. conjunction of perſons 
within degrees prohibited. 
Is't not a kind of in to take life | 
From thine ow: ſiſter's ſhame ? Sha, Mea. for NI. 


He who entered in the firſt act, a young man 
ke Pericles, prince of Tyre, muſt not be in dan- 


det in the fifth act of committing inc with his 
2:Thtier: 2 Dryd ns Dufreſmy. 
INceE'STTONS, adj. | inciſtueu u, French. | Guilty 
>; inceſt ;; guilty of unnatural cohabitation. 
Hide me, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou ſin, ular of virtue, 
Tt art #2 nt. 


World wWolld have heard an incefiuous Herod diſ- 

cdurſing of chaſtitv. South, 
Ere ou reach to this inc ,ã love, 

You maſt divine and human rights remove. Dryd. 
Irc sT vox. ade | from inc:;fluour. ] With 

Unngtural love. 


Macareus and Canace, fon and daughter to 


Solus, god of the winds, loved each other mce/- 
J. Dryden. 
INCH. . ,. [ince, Saxon; unica, Lat.] 
2. A meaſure of length ſuppoſed equal to three 
gr ans of barley laid end to end; the twelfth part 
of 2 tout, 5 | | 


Shale ſprarc't Ring Lear. 
We may eaſily gueſ with what impatience the 


the eye. 


pointed and ſharp particles; as acids, and moſt 


. | ſalts, by which the particles of other bodies are 
divided from one another: thus expectorating me- 


dicines are ſaid to incid- or cut the phlegm. Quincy. 
The menſes are promoted by all ſaponaceous 
ſubſtances, which incide the mucus in the firſt paſ- 
ſages. | | Artuthnot. 
I'SciDExCE. Inf. [incido, to fall, Latin; inci- 
Vxcrinexcy. | dence, Fr. 
1. The direction with which one body ſtrikes 
upon another, and the angle made by that line, and 
the plane ſtruck upon, is called the angle of: 7nci- 
d-nce, In the occurfions of two moving bodies, 


their in-idence is ſaid to be perpendicular or ob- 


lique, as their directions or lines of motion make 
a ſtrait line or an oblique angle at the point of 
contact. Quincy. 
In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence, 
from the object of the glaſs, and from the glaſs to 

h Bacon. 
He enjoys his happy ſtate moſt when he com- 
municates it, and receives a more vigorous joy 
from the reflexion than from the direct incidency of 
his happineſs. Norris, 


Newton 's Opticks. 


The permanent whiteneſs argues, that in like 


In equal incidences there is a conſiderable ine- | 
quality of refractions, whether it be that ſome of 
the incident rays are refracted more and others 
leſs conſtantly, or one and the ſame ray is by re- | 
fraction diſturbed. 


INC 


] incidences of the rays there is no ſuch ſeparation of 
the emerging rays. _ Mn 
2. [ Incidens, Lat.] Accident; hap; caſualty, 

ö What iacidency thou do'ſt gueſs of harm declare, 
Is creeping towards me. Sbakeſp. Winter's Tala 

I'NCIDENT. adj. [incident, Fr. incidens, Lat.]. 
1. Caſual; fortuitous ; occafional ; happening 
accidentally ; falling in beſide the main deſign; 
| happening beſide expectation. 

As the ordinary courſe of common affairs is dif: 
poſed of by general laws, ſo tkewiſe men's rarer 
incident neceſſities and utilities ſhould be with ſpe. 
cial equity conſidered. | Hooks, 
I would note in children not only their articy. 
late anſwers, but likewiſe ſmiles and frowns upon 
incident occaſions, Witt, 

In a complex propoſition the predicate or ſuh- 
ject is ſometimes made complex by the pronouns 
| who, which, whoſe, whom, &c. which makes 
another propoſition : as, every man who is piou, 
ſhall be ſaved : Julius, whoſe ſurname was Cxfar, 


rent, have many pores. Here the whole propos 
ſition ie called the primary or chief, and the addi- 
tional propoſition is called an ixcident propoſition. 
8 Malin 
2. Happening; apt to happen. 

Conſtancy is fuch a firmneſs of friendſhip as 
overlooks all thoſe failures of kindneſs, that 
through paſſion, incident to human nature, a man 
may be guilty of. South, 
I'SCIDENT. #. ſ. incident, Fr. from the adjec- 
tive. ] Something happening beſide the main de- 

ſign ; caſualty. | 
His wiſdom will fall into it as an incident to the 
point of lawfulneſs. Bacon's Holy War, 


uſe to carry on the main defign. Dryd. Dufreſ. 
INcipDeE/NTAL. adj. Incident; caſual ; hap- 
pening by chance; not intended; not deliberate ; 
not neceſſary to the chief purpoſe. | 

The ſatisfaction you received from thoſe incica- 
| tal diſcourſes which we have wandered into. N. 


garded at all, and by others only as an izcidenta! bun 
ſineſs, to be done when they have nothing elſe to 
do. | Rovers. 
IxNc1DE/NTALLY. adv. [from incidental. | Be- 
ſide the main deſign ; occaſionally. 
Theſe general rules are but occaſionally and in 
cidentally mentioned in Scripture, rather to man!- 
feſt unto us a former, than to lay upon vs a new 
obligation. FE Sande: jm. 
I treat either purpoſely or incidentally of _ 
07e. 
VNcIDENTLY. adv. [from incident.] Occaſion- 
ally : by the bye ; by the way. | 
It was incidently moved amongſt the judges what 
ſhould be done for the king himſelf, who was at- 
tainted ; but reſolved that the crown takes away 
defects. | | 
To Inci'NeERATE» v. a, [in and cineres, Latin] 
To burn to aſhes. 
By baking, without melting, the hent indura- 
teth, then maketh fragile: laſtly, it doth incinerat? 
and calcinate. | | Bacon, 
Fire burneth wood, maketh it firſt luminous, 
nerate. Bacan. 
to ſuch ſalts which produce coughs. Harv. on Con. 
INCINERA'T10N. . /. | incineration, Fr. from n= 
cinerate.] The act of burning any thing to aſhes. | 
I obſerved in the fixt ſalt of urine, brought by 
depuration to be very white, a taſte not unlike 
common ſalt, and very different from the cauſtick 


lixiviate taſte of other ſalts made by incineratio%. 
0 


An unexpected way of deluſion, whereby he 
more eaſily led away the incircumſpettion of their 
belief. 2 Beroun g Vulgar Er10at% 
Ixc1's ED. adj. [inciſcr, Fr. inciſas, Lat.] Cut 
as, an incijed wound. 


made by cutting : Wit Sp 
%m. Ju- 
— s 


I brought the inciſed lips together. 


overcame Pompey : bodies, which are tranſpa- 


No perſon, no incident in the play but mult be of 


By ſome religious duties ſcarce appear to be re- 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


then black and brittle, and laſtly broken and inci- 


Theſe dregs are ſoon #ncinerated and calcined in- 


IxcixcuMsPeſcT1ON. nf. [in and circumſpec- 
tion.] Want of caution ; want of heed. 


Ixc1/510N+ ; 
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INC 


Ix cis tow. u. fe CLinciſion, F r. incifio, 
1. A cut; a wound made with a 


Abu 
ment. Generally uſed for wounds made by a chi- 


eon. N 
"Io us make inciſion for your love, 


To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his or mine. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| God help thee, ſhallow man: God make inci/ion 
in thee, thou art raw. Shake}. As you like it. 
The reception of one is as different from the 
admiſſion of the other, as when the earth falls 
open under the inciſians of the plough, and when it 
gapes to drink in the dew of heaven, or the re- 
freſhments of a ſhower. South, 
A ſmall inciſion knife is more handy than a larger 
for opening the bag. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines. 
Abſterſion is a ſcouring off, or inciſian of yiſcous 
humours, and making them fluid, and cutting be- 
tween them and the part; as in nitrous water, 
which ſcoureth linen. | Bacon. 
Ixc1s1vE. adj. [incifif, Fr. from inciſus, Latin.) 
Having the quality of cutting or dividing. 
The colour of many corpuſcles will cohere by 
being precipitated together, and be deſtroyed by 
the effuſion of very piercing and inciſive Bauen, : 
| oyle. 
Ixci'soR. nf. [inciſor, Latin. ] Cutter; tooth 
in the forepart of the mouth, 
Ixc1'soky. adj. | inciſoire, Fr.] Having the 
quality of cutting. 
Ixcis u RE. 1. ſe [inciſura, Lat.] A cut; an 
aperture. 1 
In ſome creatures it is wide, in ſome narrow, 
in ſome with a deep inciſure up into the head, for 
the better catching and holding of prey, and com- 
minuting of hard food. | Derham. 


IxciTA'TION. 2. ſ. [incitatio, Latin.) Incite- | 


ment; incentive ; motive; impulſe; the act of 
inciting; the power of inciting. 8 
Dr. Ridley defines magnetical attraction to be a 
natural incitation and diſpoſition conforming unto 
contiguity, an union of one magnetical body unto 
another. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The multitude of objects do proportionably mul- 
tiply both the poſſibilities and zc:tations, 
Government of the Tongue. 
The mind gives not only licence, but incitation 
to the other paſſions to act with the utmoſt impe- 
tuoſity. 5 Decay of Piety. 


To INCI TE. v. a. [incito, Lat. inciter, Fr.] To | 


ſtir up; to puſh forward in a purpoſe; to ani- 

mate; to ſpur ; to urge on. ; 
How many now in health 

Shall drop their blood, in approbation 

Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to? 

No blown ambition doth our arms ic:te; 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right. 

. Shakeſpeare. 

Antiochus, when he incited Pruſias to join in 
war, ſet before him the greatneſs of the Romans, 
coraparing it to a fire, that took and ſpread from 
kingdom to kingdom. Bacon. 

Nature and common reaſon, in all difficulties, 
where prudence or courage are required, do ra- 
ther incite us to fly for aſſiſtance to a ſingle perſon 
| than a multitude. Swift. 

_ IncrTEMeNT. z. f. [from incite.] Motive; 
icentye; impulſe ; inciting cauſe. : 

A marvel it were, if a man of great capacity, 
taving ſuch incitcments to make him deſirous of all 
furtherances unto his cauſe, coutd efpy in the 
Whole ſcripture of God nothing which might breed 
at the leaſt a probable opinion of likelihood, that 
divine authority was the ſame way inclinable. 

| a> *  Heoher. 

Hartlib ſeems fent hither by ſome good provi- 
dence, to be the occaſion and incitement of great 
good to this iſland. Million. 

If thou muſt reform the ſtubborn times, 
From the long records of diſtant age 
Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope Statius. 

Id CIVIL. adj. [inavil, Fr.] Unpoliſhed. See 
Uxcivit, | 
IxNCIVILITV. . . ene. Fr. in and civility.] 

1. Want of courteſy ; rudeneſs. | 

e does offend againſt that reverence which is 


Shak. 


| 


INCI 


due to the common apprehenſions of mankind, 
whether true or not, which is the greateſt inciv;- 


fy. Tilla ſon. 
2. Act of rudeneſs. In this ſenſe it has a e 
Abſtain from diſſolute laughter, uncomely jeſts, 
loud talking and jeering, which, in civil account, 
are called indecencies and incivilities. Taylor's Rule. 
INCLE/MENCY... n. ſ. [inclemence, Fr. inclementia, 
Lat,] Unmercifulneſs; cruelty ; ſeverity ; harſh- 
neſs ; roughneſs, | 
And though by tempeſts of the prize bereft, 
In heaven's inclemency tome eaſe we find: 
Our foes we vanquith'd by our valour left. Dryden. 
IxcLEMENT. adj. [in and clemens, Lat.] Un- 
merciful ; unpitying; void of tendernefs ; harſh. 
It is uſed oftener of things than of men. 
Teach us further by what means to ſhun 
Th' clement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow. Mil. 
d 


Dx 


I 

Naked, defenceleſs, on a foreign land : 

Propitious to my wants, a vaſt ſupply, 

To guard the wretched from th' inclement ſky. Pope. 
IxScLYNABLE. adj. [ inclinatilis, Lat.] x 
1. Having a propenſion of will; favourably diſ- 

poſed ; willing; tending by diſpoſition : with to. 

People are not always inclinable to the beſt. Spen. 

A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could 
eſpy in the whole ſcripture nothing which might 
breed a probable opinion, that divine was the ſame 
way inclinable. Hooker. 

The gall and bitterneſs of certain men's wri- 
tings, who ſpared him little, made him, for their 
fakes, the leſs inc/inable to that truth which he him- 
{elf thould have honoured. Hooker. 

| Deſire, 

Inclinable now grown to touch or taſte, 

Solicited her longing eye. 
2. Having a tendency. | 
If ſuch a crutt naturally fell, then it was more 

likely and iaclinable to fall this thouſand years than 

the laſt ; but if the cruſt was always gradually 
nearer and nearer to failing, that plainly evinces 
that it had not endured eternally. Bentley. 

Ix LIN T ION. . ſ. | inclinaiſon, inclination, Fr. 
inclinatio, Lat.] 

1. Tendency towards any point: with 70. 

The two rays, being equally refracted, have the 
ſame inclination to one another after refraction 
which they had before; that is, the inclination of 
half a degree anſwering to the ſun's diameter. 
| | Newton's Opticks. 


Milton. 


2. Natural aptneſs: 

Though moſt of the thick woods are grubbed 
up ſince the promontory has been cultivated, there 
are ſtill many ſpots of it which ſhew the natural in- 
clination of the ſoil leans that way. Addiſon. 

3- Propenſion of mind; favourable diſpoſition ; 
incipient deſire. 

The king was wonderfully diſquieted, when he 
found that the prince was totally aliened from all 
thoughts of or inclination to the marriage. Clarendon. 

A mere iuclination to a thing is not properly a 
willing of that thing ; and yet, in matters of duty, 
men frequently reckon it for ſuch : for otherwiſe 
how ſhould they ſo often plead and reſt in the ho- 
neſt and well inclined diſpoſition of their minds, 
when they are juſtly charged with an actual non- 
performance of the law ? South, 

4. Love; affection; regard. In this ſenſe it 
admits for. 

We have had few knowing painters, becauſe of 
the little mc/ination which princes have for painting. 
Drydin. 
5. Diſpoſition of mind. 

E Bid him | 
Report the features of Octavia, her years, 
Her in bination. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

6. The tendency of the magnetical needle to the 
Eaſt or Weſt. 

7. [In pharmacy. ] The act by which a clear li- 
quor is poured off from ſome fæces or ſedin:ent by 
only ſtooping the veilel, which is alſo called de- 
cantation. Quincy. 

Ix LIN AT OR. adj. [from iuclins.] Having a 

quality of inclining to one or other. 


If that inclinatory virtue be deſtroyed by SO 


| 


Is thine, if thou wilt ha't. 


INC. 


from the ce pole, that end which before was 
elevated will then decline. Brown's Fug. Err. 
IxcLI“xAToRIL xv. adv. [from inclinatory. ] Ob- 
liquely ; with inclination to one fide or the other ; 
with ſome deviation from North and South. 
Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily, or 


tern or weſtern points, they diſcover ſome verti- 
city. | Brown's Vulgar Exrours. 
To INCLINE. v. ». [inclino, Lat. meliner, Fr. 
I. To bend; to lean; to tend towards any part : 
with to or towards. 
Her houſe inclineth unto death, and her paths unto 
the dead. Prov. tis 18. 
Still zo this place 
My heart inclines, ſtill hither turn my eyes; 
Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Rows, 
2. To be favourably diſpoſed to; to feel defire 


beginning. 

Doth his majeſty 

Tacline to it, or no? 

fe ſeems indifferent; 

Or rather ſwaying more upon our part. Shakeſpcare. 
Their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech. «dg: 3. 
To INCLYXE. v. a. 

1. To give a tendency or direction to any place 
or ſtate. 
The timely dew of fleep, 
Now fallingawith ſoft flumb'rous weight, mclines 


Our eye-lids, ; | M. leon. 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 
Now to the baron fate inc lines the field. Pope. 


A tow'ring ſtructure to the palace join'd ; 
To this his ſteps the thoughtful prince inclin'd. Pope. 
2. To turn towards any thing, as deſirous os at- 
tentwe. 
Incline our hearts to Keep this law. Com. Prayer. 
Ye have not z»c/ined your ear unto me. Jeremab. 
But that from us aught ſhould aſcend to heav'n 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-bleſt, or to inc/ine his will, 


7 To bend; to incurvate. 5 
ith due reſpect my body I inclir'd, 
As to ſome being of ſuperior kind. Dryden. 
To INCLYP. v. a O and clip.] To graſp; to 
incloſe; to ſurround. | 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or ſky inclipt, 
Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
To IX Lois TER. v. a. | in and civifter. ] To ſhut 
up in a cloiſter. DT 4 
To IN LO D. v. a. [in and cloud. ] To darken ; 
to obſcure. | 
In their thick breaths, 
Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be inclauded, 
And forc'd to driak their vapour. Shakeſpeare. 
To IN LV “UE. v. @ | includo, Lat.] 
1. To incloſe; to ſhut in: as, the ſhell includes 
a pearl. 8 | 
2. To compriſe; to comprehend. 
This defire being recommended to hey majeſty, 
it liked her to inc/zde the ſame within one intire 
leaſe. Bacon. 


natural, and eſpecially the machines of the gods. 
Po 
Inſtead of enquiring whether he be a 3 
virtue, the queſtion is only whether he be a whig 
or a tory; under which terms all good and ill qua- 
lities are included. Swift, 
Ixnciu'srve. adj. C incluſif, Fr.] 
I. Incloſing, encircling. 
O, would that the izc/z//ve verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red-hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain! Shak. 
2, Comprehended in the ſum or number : as, 
from Wedneſday to Saturday inclaſive; that is, both 
Wedneſday and Saturday taken into the number. 
I'll ſearch where ev'ry virtue dwells, 
From courts incluſive down to cells. Swift, 
Ixciv/siveELy. adv. | from inchifive.] The 
thing mentioned reckoned into the account. See 
IxNeLuUSIVE. 
Thus much ſhall ſerve for the ſeveral periods or 
growth of the common law, until the time of Ed- 


ward I. incl(ively, Hab. 


ſomewhat equinoxially, that is, towards the eaſ- 


Hard to belief may ſeem, yet this wilb prayer. Mil. 


The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſuper- 


INC 


* 


All articulation is made within the month, from its ſhining quality, and the Amianthus for Its ir- 
the throat to the lips incte/izely ; and is differenced | comtnſletilety, | 1 


partly by the organs uſed in it, and partly. 1 the 
manner and degree of articulating. 

Ixcoa'6ULABLE. adj. [in and coagul ab.] In 
Capable of concretion. 


Ixcorx1's TEN E. #. ſ. [in and coexfience.] The fire. 3 
IxcoMBu's TIBLENESS. u. . | from icombaſti- 
ble.] The quality of not being waſted by fire. 


quality of not exiſting together; non- aſſociation 
of exiſtence, An unuſual word. 2-4 
> Another more incurable part of ignorance, 


| Bom 
IxcoMBu's TIBL R. ad. Duc, Fr. iu and 


older, | combuſt;ble.] Not to be conſumed by fire. 


It agrees iu this common quality aſcribed unto 


both, of being incombuſtitle, and not conſumable by 


Wilkins. 


IX COME. u. . Ln and come. |, Revenue ; pro- 


which ſets us more remote from a certain know- | duce of any thing. 


ledge of the coexiſtence or imcxiſtence of different 


Thou who repineſt at the plenty of thy neigh- 


ideas in the ſame ſubject, is. that there is no diſ- | hour, and the greatneſs of his ?comcs,, conſider 
coverable connection between any ſecondary qua- | what are frequently the diſmal conſequences of all 
lity and thoſe. primary qualities it depends on. | this, South. 


Locke. 


No fields afford 


Ixco'c. adv. corrupted by mutilation from i- 80 large an income to the village lord. Dryden's Geor. 


eognito, Latin. ] Unknown ; in private. 


St. Gaul has ſcarce any lands belonging to it, and 


But if you're rough, and uſe him like a doz, | hittle or no come but what ariſes from its trade : 
Depend upon it, he'll remain cop. Add.jon, | the great ſupport of this little ſtate is its linen ma- 
Ixco'GITANCY. 7% /. | incogitantia, Lat. | Want | nufacture. Addiſon on Italy. 


of- thought. 


Notwithſtanding the large imcomes annexed to 


One man's fancies are laws to ſucceeders, who | ſome few of her preferment;, this church hath in 
afterwards miſname all unobſequiouſneſs to their | the whole little co ſubſiſt on. Atterbur y. 


meogitarcy preſumption. Boyle. 


INcoMMENSURABULITY. . /. from incommieu- 


Next to the ſtupid and meerly vegetable ſtate of | /wab/e.] The ſtate of one thing with reſpect to 
ineggitancy, we may rank partial and piece-meal | another, when they cannot be compared by any 
conſideration. Decay of Piety, common meaſure. 


Ixco'G1TATIVE. adj. [ in and cogitutive, | Want- 


Ixcomme/NsURABLE. adj. [French, from ix, 


ing the power of thought. can, and minſurabiliss, Latin. ] Not to be reduced to 


Purely material beings, as clippings of our | any meafure common to both; not to be meaſured 


beards, and ſenſible, thinking, perceiving beings, | together, ſuch as that the proportion of one to the 


ſuch as we find ourſelves, we will call cogitative | other can be told. 


and incogitative beings. Locke. 


: 


Our diſputations about vacuum or ſpace, . incom- 


Ixco'cx1iTo. adv. ¶ incognitzs, Lat.] In a ſtate | menſurable quantities, the infinite diviſibility of mat- 


of concealment. ter, and eternal duration, will lead us to ſec the 
5 "Twas long ago weakneſs of our nature. _ Watts. 
Since gods came down inchgnito. Prior. IxQomMMExSURATE. adj. [in, con, and menſura, 


Ixconk“REN CE. ; * | 
INCOME RENCY. 7 J. Lin and coberence. ] 


Lat.] Not admitting one common meaſure. 
The diagonal line and fide of a quadrate, which, 


1. Want of coheſion; looſeneſs of material { to our apprehenſion, are incommenſurate, are yet 
arts. commenſurable to the infinite comprehenſion of 


If plaiſter be beaten into an impalpable pow- | the divine intellect. | More. 


der, when poured out it will emulate a liquor, by 


As all other meaſures of time are reducible to 


| 


reaſon that the ſmalneſs and incabe renct of the parts | theſe three; ſo we labour to reduce theſe three, 
do both make them eaſy to be put into motion, | though ſtrictly of themſelves incommenſurate to one 
and makes the pores they intercept ſo ſmall, that another, tor civil uſe, meaſuring the greater by 
they interrupt not the unity or continuity of the | the leſs. Holaler on Time. 


| maſs. Boyle, 6 


If the year comprehend days, it is but as any 


2. Want of connection; incongruity ; inconſc- | greater ſpace of time may be ſaid to comprehen 
quence of argument; want of dependence of one | a leſs, though the leſs ſpace be commenſurate to the 


part upon another. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked 
in their due order, ſhews the incaberence of the ar- 
gumentations better than ſyllogiſms. Locke. 

Incoberences in matter, and ſuppoſitions without | 
proofs, put handſome!y together, are apt to paſs 
for ſtrong reaſon. che. + 

Ixconr'rExT. adj. [i and coherent. ] | 

t. Wanting, coheſion; looſe ; not fixed to each 
other. | 

Had the ſtrata of ſtone become ſolid, but the 
Matter whereof they confiit continued lax and in- 
g gHerent, they had conſequently been as pervious as 
thoſe of marle or gravel. Weodeward. 
+ 2, Inconſequential; inconfiſtent ; having no de- 
pendance of one part upon another. | 

We }ave inſtances of perception whilſt we are 
aſleep, and retain the memory of them; but how 
Sti wagant and incoherent are they, and how little | 
conformable tc the perfection of a rational being 

| | Locke. 

Ixcone'rzNTLY, adv. [from incoberent.] In- 
conſiſtently; inconſequentially. 

Ie character of Eurylochus is the imitation of 
gaperſon confounded with fears, ſpeaking irrati- 

_ enally, and incobirently. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey, 

IxcaLu'miTY. n. J. [incolunitas, Lat.] Safety; 
ſecurity. A word very little in uſe. | 

The parliament is necellary to aſſert and pre- 
ſerve the national rights of a people, with the in- 
colamty and welfare of a country. Howell. 

IscomBUs TIBULITY.n. . from incombuſtible. | 


; 


greater. Holder on Time. 


To INCO'MMODATE. } v. a. | incommodo, Lat. 

To INCOMMO/DE. incommoder, Fr.] To 
be inconvenient to; to hinder or embarraſs with- 
out very great injury. | 


A gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull, beg- 


ged the bull's pardon; but rather than incommude ye, 
ſays he, I'll remove. L' Eftrange. 

Although they ſometimes moleſt and incommode. 
the inhabitants, yet the agent, whereby both the 
one and the other is effected, is of that indiſpen- 
ſible neceſlity to the earth and to mankind, that 
they could not ſubſiſt without it. Wo:dward. 


Incommo'provs. adj. [incommodus, Lat.] In- 


convenient ; vexatious without great miſchief. 
Things of general benefit, for in this world what 
is ſo perfect that no inconvenience doth ever fol- 
low it? may by ſome accident be incommodius to a 
few. Heooker. 


Mens intentions in ſpeaking are to be under- 


ſtoud, without frequent explanations and ncom- | 


modinus interruptions. Locke. 


Ixncommo'bious LY. adv. [from incommodious.] 


Inconvenient'y ; not at eafe. | 
IncoMmo'bi0USNESS. . . {from incommodious.] 
Inconvenience. _ | | 
Diſeaſes, diſorders, and the incommodionſneſs of 
external nature, are inconſiſtent with happineſs. 


Burnet.. 


Ic op , v. n. fe, [incommodite, French, in- 
commoditas, Lat.] Inconvenience; trouble. 
Declare your opinion, what commodity you have 


The quality of reſiſting fire ſo that it cannot con- conceived to be in the common law, which 1 
{rome - Fe : | would have thought moſt free from all ſuch dit- 
Ius tone in the Appennines is remarkable far | like, | Spenſer”; State of Ir:land. 


INC 
It leon ran bo incorporated with flint or eme, 
without over” great charge, or other meowndit;, 
the cheapneſs doth make the compound ſtuff pro 
fitable. 3 2 Ba 
By conſidering the region and the winds, one 
might fo caſt the rooms, which ſhall meſt nevd 
fire, that he ſhould little fear the incanmedty of 
{moak. Motton't Abehitefrec, 
IxNcoMMUNICABTLITY. . f, {from mcommui.. 
cable.) The quality of not being impartible. 
IScomMmu'NICARLE. adi. — Fr. 
in and e eee, LEE | 
1. Not impartibte 3 not to be made the com- 
mon right, property, or quality of more than one, 
They cannot afk more than I can give, may. 1 
but reſerve to myſelf the incrommunicable jewel of 
my conſcience. 1 King Chur hi. 
Light without darkneſs is the i*:commnices!; 
claim of him that dwel!s in light accefſible. 6%. 
Tt was agreed on both fides, that there was one 
ſupreme excellency, which was incommenricahl: to 
any creature. "I'S 
2. Not to be expreſſed; not to he told. 
Neither did he treat them with theſe peculia. 
rities of favour in the extraordinary diſcoveries of 
the goſpel only, but alfo of thoſe ?7compmenicabl»-re- 
velations of the divine love, in reference to their 


| own petſonal intereſt in it. _ 


Ixcommu'xICAB LY. adv. | from incommurical!:,\ 
In a manner not to be imparted or communicate, 
To annihilate is both in reaſon, and by the con- 
ſent of divines, as incomnitablyj the effect of 4 


| power divine, and above nature, as is creation it- 


ſelf. | Hakewill an Providenc, 
Incomub/xIcaTiNG. ad}, Jin and ' commu eate 
210 Having no intercourſe with each other. 
he judgments and adminiſtrations of common 
juſtice axe preſerved from that confuſion that 
would enſue, if the adminiſtration was by ſeve« 
ral communicating hands, or by provincial eſta- 
bliſhments. ES, Hale's Common Law. 
Ixcomea'cT. adj. in and compatted.] Not 
Ix oM Y ED. I joined; not cohering. 
Salt, ſay they, is the baſis of ſolidity and perma- 
nency in compound bodies, without which tlie 
other four elements mighit be varioufly blended, 
but would remain incompac?ed. Boyle, 
IX cO “NM AR ABL E. adj. | incomparablr, Fr. in and 
comparable.] Excellent above compare ; excelleut 
beyond all competition. | 
y heart would not ſuffer me to omit any oc- 
caſion, whereby 1 might make the incomparat# 
Pamela ſee how. much extraordinary devotion I 
'bore to her ſervice. Sue 
A moſt incomparable man, 'breath'd as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. SH,. 
Her words do ſhow her wit incomparable. Sbat. 
Now this maſk 8 9 5 
Was cried incomparable, and th' enſuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. Shakiſp. Herry VIII. 
If I could leave this argument of your inc-mperu- 
ble beauty, I might turn to one which would 
equally oppreſs me with its greatneſs. Dryden. 
Inco'MP ARABLY. adv. [from Meturabe] 
1. Beyond compariſon ; without competition. 
A founder it had, whom I think incompara#ly 
the wiſeſt man that ever the French church did 
enjoy, ſince the hour it enjoy ed him. Hooker 
Self-preſervation_ will oblige a man voluntarily 
to undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure himſelf but 
from the probability of an evil incomparably Pn 
| N 


hy een to the higheſt degree. A lo 
hraſe. = 
£ There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the 
Fauſtinas, and Marous Aurelius, all inconpara 
well cut, | Aidiſen on Nah, 
INcomPA&A/sSIONATEF. adj. in and compaſſionate. 
Void of pity ; void-of tenderneſs. 5 
IncoMPATIBULITY. 1. ſ. [properly iacenpel- 
bility, in and competo, Lat.] Inconſiſtency of one 
thing with another. 3 
He overcame that natural incamputikiliiy, which 
hath been noted between the vulgar and the ſore- 
reign favour. „ IF 00 


| reſs | on the - 
The reaſon of the ſtreſs reſts not e le 


Stitling fen. 


INC 


epelibility of exceſs of one infinitude above ano- 
- ther, either in intenſion or extenſion ; but the in- 
cempetibility of any multitude to he infinite. 
- - IncomPAa'TIBLE. | incompatible, French: rather 


incompetible, as it is ſometimes written; in and cm- 


Pele, Lat.] a ö 
1. Inconſiſtent with ſomething elſe; ſuch as 
cannot ſubſiſt or cannot be poſſeſſed together with 
ſomething elſe: it is followed by wih. : 
Fortune and love have ever been ſo incompatible, 
that it is no wonder, .madam, if, having had fo 
much of the ene for you, 1 have ever found fo 
little of the other.for myſelf. Suckling. 
May not the outward expreſſions of love in 
many good Chriſtians be greater to ſome other ob- 
jeR than to God? Or is this incomperivle with the 
ſiacerity of the love of God? - Hammond. 
We know thoſe colours which have a friendſhip 
with each other, and thoſe which are incompatib/e, 
by mixing together thoſe colours of which we 
would make trial. Dryden 
Senſe I have proved to be imcompatible with mere 
bodies, even thoſe of the moſt compound and ela- 
borate textures. 8 Bentley. 
2. It is uſed ſometimes with 70. 
The repugnancy of infinitude is equally incompe- 
tible to continued or ſucceſſive motion, and de- 
pends upon the incompoſſibility of things ſucceſſive 
with infinitulde. | 754% > Bake. 
| IxcomPa'TIBLY. adv. | for incompetibly, from 
iuconpatible.] Inconſiſtently. 
Ix co ET EN. n. ſ. | incompetence, Fr. from 
ixcompetent.] Inability; want of adequate ability 
or qualification. : » | 
Our not being able to diſcern the motion of a 
ſhadow of a dial-plate, or that of the index upon a 
clock, ought to make us ſenſible of the i»comperency 
of our eyes to diſcern ſome motions of natural bo- 
dies comparably flower than theſe. Boyle, 
Ixco'MPETENT. ac. [in and competert.] Not 
ſuitable ; not adequate; not proportionable. In 
the civil law it denotes ſome defect of right to do 
any thing. 
Richard III. had a reſolution, out of batred to 
his brethren, to diſable their iſſues, upon falſe and 
incompetent pretexts, the one of attainder, the other 
of illegitimation. acon. 
Every ſpeck - does not blind a man, nor does 
every infirmity make one unable to diſcern, or in- 
competent to reprove, the groiſer faults of others. 
6.4 e Government of the Tongue. 
I thank you for the commiſſion you have given 
me: how I have acquitted myſelf of it muſt be 
zeft to the opinion of the world, in ſpight of any 
protettation which I can enter againſt the preſent 
Age, as nompetent or corrupt judges. Dryder. 
Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not 
the anoſt ixcompetent judges of ſacred things. Dryd. 
An equal attraction on all ſides of all matter, is 
juſt equal to no attraction at all; and by this means 
all the motion in the univerſe muſt proceed from 
external impulſe alone, which is an mcompetent 
1 for the formation of a world. Bentley. 
SCOMPETENTLY, adv. from iucomp tent. | 
Vvtaitably ; unduly. : 2 L 
Nc LET E. adj. in and complite.] Not per- 
fect; not finiſhed. 7 0 One. of 
It pleaſeth him in mercy to account himſelf im- 
cen plae, and maimed without us. Hocker. 
In incomplete ideas we are apt to impoſe on our- 
ſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially where 
they have particular and familiar names. Locke. 
Ixcompre/TENESS. n. ſ. [from incomplete. 
Imperfeclion; unfiniſhed ſtate. 
Te incompleteneſs of our ſeraphick lover's happi- 
neſs, in his fruitions, proceeds not from their want 
of fatisfaQorineſs, but of an intire poſſeſſion. Boyle. 
IxcompLI/axcr. . ſ. [in and compliance.) 
. Untractibleneſs; impraRicableneſs ; contra- 
ditioug temper. | : 
Seltz conceit produces peeviſhneſs and incompli- 
exc of humour in things lawful and indifferent. 
| Tillſon. 


0 


2 Refuſal of compliance. 
Conſider the vaſt diſproportion between the 
Worſt inconveniencies that can attend our 2:c0m- 


Hale. 


comprehended? | 


ideas of, it would. be impotfible for us to believe 


INC 


fiance with men, and the eternal diſpleaſure of an 


offended God. Ropers. 

Incomyo's D. adj. [mand compoſed.] Ditturb- 
ed; diſcompoſed ; diſordered. Not much uſed. 
_ Somewhat zzcompoſed they are in their trimming, 
and extraordinary tender of their young ones. 
8 ; Heel, 

Ixcomposs1BYLITY. 2. /. [from incompoſſibl-.] 
Quality of being not poſſible but by the negation 
or dſtruction of ſomething : inconſiſtency with 
ſomething. | 

The manifold incompsſſibihities and lubricities of 
matter cannot have the'ſame fitneſſes in any mo- 
dification. i: More. 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally 
incompetible to continued or ſucceſſive motion, 
and depends upon the incompoſ/ibility of the very na- 
ture of things ſucceſſive or extenſive with infini- 
tude, yet that compo//ibility is more conſpicuous in 
diſcrete quantity, that ariſeth from individuals al- 
ready actually diſtinguiſhed. Halc's Origin of Mank. 
 Ixcompo'ss1BLE. adj. [in, con, and poſſible.) 
Not poſſible together; not poſſible but by the ne- 
gat ion of ſomething elſe. : 
 INCOMPREHENSIBYLITY. #. . | incomprehen- 
Aibilite, French, from incompreberfible.] Unconceiv- 
ableneſs ; ſuperiority to human underſtanding. 

IxNcoMPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. | incomprehenſible, Fr. 
in and comprehenſible. ] | 

1, Not to be conceived ; not to be fully under- 
ſtood, | 

His precepts tend to the improving and per- 
fecting the moſt valuable part of us, and annex- 
ing incomprehenſible rewards as an eternal weight of 


glory. Hammond, 
Stars that ſeem to roll | 
Spaces incomprehenſible. Milton. 
One thing more is incomprehenſible in this — 
; 2 | ocke. 
The laws of vegetation and propagation are the 
arbitrary pleaſure of God, aud may vary in man- 
ners incomprehenſitle to our imaginations. Bemley. 
2. Not to be contained. Not now uſed. . 
Preſence every where is the ſequel of an infinite 
and comprehenſible ſubſtance; for what can be 
every where but that which can no where be 
| Ee Hooker. 
IncomPREHAE/NSIBLENESS. u. |. | from incom- 
prebenſible.] UnconceivaMeneſs. ; 
I might argue from God's incompreben ſibleneſs: 
if we could believe nothing but what we have 


God is incomprehenſible. | Watts. 

IxcoMPREHE'NSIBLY. adv. [from incomprehen- 
fbl:.] In a manner not to be conceived. 

We cannot but be aſſured that the God, of whom 
and from whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly 
infinite. | * Locke. 
 IxcomPeRe's$18L.E. adj. [| incompreſſible, Fr. in 
and compre//ible.] Not capable of being, compreſſed 
into leſs ſpace. 

Hardneſs is the reaſon why water is incompręſſible, 
whea the air lodged in it is exhauſted. Cheyne. 

IxcomPRESSIBULITY. 2 /. | from incompreſſi- 
He.] Incapacity to be ſqueezed into leſs room. 

Ixconcu'RRING. adj. [in and concur. ] Not con- 
curring. „ 
They derive effects not only from concurring 
cauſes, but things devoid of all efficacy. Aroꝛun. 

Ixcoxct/aLaBLE-; adj. [in and conceal.] Not to 
be hid; not to be kept ſecret. . 

The inccncealable imperfections of ourſelves will 
hourly prompt us to our corruption, and loudly tell 
us we are ſons of earth. Brown's Vulgar Ef roms. 

Ixcoxncr/ivaBLE. adj. | inconceivable, Fr. in and 
concciv i. Incomprehenſible; not to be conceix- 
ed by the mind. 4 N 

Such are Chriſt's promiſes, divine incEuavabl 


promiſes; a bliſs to be enjoyed to all eternity, and } : 


that by way of return for a weak - obedience: of- 
ſome few years. Hanmond. 
It is inconceivable to me, that a ſpiritual ſubſtance 
ſhould repreſent an extended figure. oc Rc. 
How two others can be diffuſed through all 
ſpace, one of which acts upon the other, and by 


cerva'/y more miſerable ? 


Waat of. rational cogency. 


Carol incondite rhyme with ſuiting 
And quaver inharmomous. 

: InconyYT10NAL. ad. ¶ in and conditional.) With- 
out exception; without limitation; without ſtipu- 
lation. ed | 


an izconditional and abſolute verity is inferred. 


conſequence is reacted upon, without retarding, ' 


IN 


ſhattering, diſperſing, and confounding one ano- 
ther's motions, is inconceivuble, 


Newton's Opticks. 
Ixcoxcr/tvABLy. dv. ¶ from inconceivable.]'In 


a manner beyond comprehenſion; to a degree be- 
yond human comprehenſion. * @ 


Does that man take a rational courſe to preſerve 


himſelf, who refuſes the endurance of thoſe lerfer* 
troubles, to ſecure himſelf from a condition in 


/ South, 


Ixcoxnce/etIBLE. ad. [in and conceptible ; con- 


tus, Lat.] Not to be conceived ; incomprehen- 
ſible; inconceivable. EO 


| A word not uſed. 
It is inconceptible how any ſuch man, that hath 


ſtood the ſhock of an eternal duration without 
corruption, ſhould after be corrupted. Hale's Orig. 


IxcoxcLV“DENT. adj. [in and concludens, Lat. 


Inferring no conſequence. 


The depoſitions of witneſſes themfelves, as be- 


ing falſe, various, contrariant, ſingle inconcludent. 


 Ayliffs Parergon. 
IxcoxcLu'srve. adj. [in and concluffve.] Not 


enforcing any determination of the mind ; not ex- 
hibiting cogent evidence. | 


IxcoxcLu'sIvELY. adv. ¶ from inconcluſive. 


Without any ſuch evidence as determines the un- 
derſtanding. 


IxcoxcLv'svEN ESS. u. þ. 


[from inconcluſive.} 
A man, unſkilful in ſyllogiſm, at firſt hearing, 


could perceive the weakneſs and inconcluſiven:ſs of 
a long, artificial, and plaufible diſcourſe, where- 
with ſome others, better 
been miſled. 


ſkilled in ſyllogiſm, have 


Ixcoxco'cr. adj. ¶ in and conco@?.Þ Unrip- 
Inconco'cTtEp. { ened; immature ; not fully 
digeſted. x , 


While the body, to be converted and altered, is 


too ſtrong for the efficient that ſhould convert it, 
it is all that while crude and imconcof? ; and the pro- 
ceſs is to be called crudity and inconcoction. Bac, 


I underſtand, remember, and reaſon better in 


my riper years, than when I was a child, and had 
my organical parts leſs digeſted and inconcoed. 


 Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Ixconco'cTroN. · n. ſ. [from inconcof2.] The 


ſtate of being indigeſted ; unripeneſs ; immatu- 
r 


ty. N Kg j 
The middle action, which produceth fuch im- 


perfect bodies, is fitly called inquination, or incon- 
coct᷑ion, which is a kind of putrefaction. 


Bacon. 
While the body, to be converted and altered, is 


too ſtrong for the efficient that ſnould convert it, 
it is all that while crude and inconcoct; and the 
proceſs is to be called crudity and incamcoction. Bac. 


Ix cox DIT E. adj. | inconditus, Lat.] Irregular; 


rude; unpoliſhed. 


Now ſportive youth | 
notes, 
| Philips. 


From that which is but true in a qualified ſenſes 


B YOW!s 


- IxcondYTIONATE. ad. Cin and condition. ] Not 
limited; not reſtrained by any conditions; ab- 
ſolute. | 


They aſcribe to God, in relation to every many 


an eternal, unchangeable, and inconditionatæe decree 
of election or reprobation. 


le. 


1 
[in and conformity. ] I 


IN coNTORMIT V. n. J. 


compliance with the practice of others. 


- We have thought their opinion to be, that utter 


incinformiiy with the church of Rome was not an 
extremity whereunto we ſhould be drawn for a 
time, but the very mediocrity itſelf, wherein they 
meant we ſhould ever continue. 


Hot, 
IxcoxFvu's108:;n.ſ. ſin and confion.] Diſtinct- 
neſs. Not uſed. 3 
The cauſe of the confuſion in ſounds, and the 
inconfufion in ſpecies viſible, is, for that the fioht. 
worketh in right lines, and ſo there can be no co- 
incidence in the eye; but ſounds that move in ob- 


lique and acurate lines, muſt needs encounter and 


Haro 


diſturb the ove or the other. 
Loco d- 


Vo L. I. NL. a2. 5 U 


INC 


Txrcolnornexc?. . .. I in aud congruence] Uii- 
futtablenefs ; walt of adaption. 

Humidity is but relative, and depends upon the 
congrutty or in.@.gr-oce of the component parti- 
cles of the liguor to the pores of the bodies it 
touches. ; Boyls. 

Ix cox dRV“IT v. 3. ſ. \incongruite, Fr. from in- 
cogr. | 

i. Unſuitableneſs of ene thing to another. 

The fathers make nſe of his acknowledgement. 


of the incongruity of images to the Deity, from 


thence to prove the #:congr:'y of the worſhip of 
them, Stilling /levt. 
2. Inconſiſtency; inconſequence ; abfurdity ; 
Atapropriety. | 

To avoid abſurdities and inconzrwitres, is the ſame 
law eſtabliſhed far both arts: the painter is not to 
paint 2 cloud at the bottom of a picture, nor the 


duet ta place what is proper to the end in the be- 


ginuing of a Poem. Dr yen, 
3. Diſagreement of parts; want of ſymmetry. 
She, whom after what form ſoz'er we ſee, | 
Is Uifcord and rude iacongrui: 3 „ 
She,. e is dead, ſhe's dead. | Donne. 
IN co NRO. adj. | incongru, Fr. in and con- 
8 | | 
1. Unſuitable; not fitting. | BASS 
Wiſer heathens condemned. the worſhip of God 


& mcongruos to a divine nature, and a diſparage- | 
Stilling jkect. |} ject. 


meilt t the deity. 
2, I:conſiftent ;. abſurd, BS 
Inco'xXC&xmouvs Ly. adv. [from inco g.] Im- 
$roperly ; unfi: l. | 
I=<coxSE'XELLY. adv; [in and connex.] With- 
out any connexion or dependance. Little uſed. | 
Others aſcribed. her eto, as a cauſe, what perhaps 
but caſually or incormex.dly ſagceeds. Brown's V. E. 
 Ixnco/xscioNABLE. adj. [in and conſcionable. | 
Void of the fenſe of good and evil; without in- 
Auence of conſcience. Not uſed. 
- Se. inconſermabl: are theſe common people, and 
fo little feeling have they of God, or their own 
Wuls good. Shenſtr. 
L οοαε e ονε , E. 2. ſ. [in-onſ quences, Fr. incon- 
Fguentis, Lat.] Incoucluſiveneſs; want of juſt in- 
eren ce. 


This he beſtows the name of maay fallacies | 


upon; and ruus on with ſhewing the incanſeguen c 
ef it, as though he did in earneſt believe it were 
an unpertinent anivwer. Stilkng fleet. 

Ixco'NSEQUEST. adj. [in and conſsquens, Lat.] 
Without juſt conchiſioa ;- without regular infer- 


Abe ground he aſſumes is unſound, and his illa- 
tion from thence deduced inconjrguent. Hakeawill. 

Men reſt not in falſe apprehenſions without ab- 
ſurd and incoa{-g-ent deductions from, fallacious 
wundations, and miiapprehended mediums, erect- 
jag concluſions no way ivferrible from their pre- 
m1 Bxrazwn's Falgar Errours. 

FxcoxnsI'DtErRABLE. adj, [in and confiderable,] 
VUnworthy of notice, unimportaut; mean; of lit- 
de value. 

I am an #:confiderable fellow, and know nothing. 
£20 Denham. 


The moſt i ncoꝝ ſi derab le of creatures may at ſome 


time or other come to revenge itſelf upon the 
greate!t. EL Eftremge. 
_ Caſting my eyes upon the ants, contiuualiy taken 
up with a thouſaud cares, very, iaconſidernble with 
reſpect ta us, but of the greateſf importance for 
them, they appeui ed to me worthy of my cur ioſity. 
Addijpn. 

May not planets and'camets. perform their mo- 
tions more freely, and with leſs reſiſtance, in this 
ethereal medium than in any fluid, which fills all 
ſpace adequately without leaving any pores, and 
hy conſequence- is much denfer than quickiilyer 
or gold And may not its reſiſtance. be ſo ſmall 
as: to be intn;iderable ? Newton's Optretr, 
If we were under any real fear of the papiſts, 
it would be hard to think us fo ſtupid not to be. 
equaliy apprehenſive with abers, ſiuce we are 


Kkely to be the greateſt. ſufferers; but we look 
upon them to be aitogether as incoxfiderabls as the 


Set. 


INC 


Let no fin appear ſraall or inc9n/\lerable by which 
an almighty God is offended, and eternal ſalvation 
endangered. | | Rogers, 

IxScoxs1'DERABLENESS. 7. ſ. [from inconfuder- 
atlc.] Small importance. : 
Io thoſe who are thoroughly convinced ef the 
inconfid-rablen:ſs of this ſhort dying life, in compa- 
riſon of that eternal ſtate which remains for us in 
another life, the confideration of a future happi- 
neſs is the moſt powerful motive. Ti!lotion. 

From the conſideratiou of our own ſmallneſs 
and e e in reſpect of the greatneſs 
and ſplendor of heavenly bodies, let us with the 
holy pſalmiſt raiſe up our hearts. Ray an the Crea. 

IxcoxStDERATE. adj. [inconfidere, Fr. incan ſide- 
ratus, Lat. 

1. Careleſs; thonghtleſs; negligent ; inatten- 
tive; inadvertent : uſed both of men and things. 

When thy incor fiderate hand 
Flings ope this caſement with my trembling name, 
Then think this name alive, and that-thou thus 
In it offend'ſt my genius. 
85 If you lament it, : 
That which now looks like juftice, will be thought 
An incon foeterate raſhueſs. Denbam' s Sophy.. 


that there ſhould be any ſo inconfiderat: among us 
2. Wa ting due regard; with of before the ſub- 
He who laid down his life for the redemption 


of the tranſgreſſtons, which were under the firft 
Teſtament, cannot be ſoincoaderate of our frailties. 


Decay of Picty. 


I=coxs!DERATELY. adv. [from inconjiderate.] 
Negligently ; thoughtleflly ; inattentively. 
The king,.tranſported with juſt wrath, inconfid:- 


Donne. | 
+ conlolable, by reaſon of my unkindneſs. 


It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, | 


as to ſacrifice morality to politicks. Addiſon's el 


* 


INC 


Finding no kind of compliance, but ſharp pro. 
teſtatious againſt the demands, as incon/if-n; 1010 
conſcience, juſtice, or religion, the conference 
„„ 80 Clarendan. 
| Compoſitions of this nature, when thus reſtrain. 
ed, ſhew that wiſdom and virtue are far from be. 
ing inconſiſtent with politeneſs and good humour, 
| . .  Addifen's Freeholky, 
2. Contrary, ſo as that one infers-the negation 
er deſtruction of the other. 

The idea of an * ſpace or duration is 
very obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up 
of tævo parts very different, if not inc en. Locke, 

3. Abſurd ; having parts of which one deſtroys 
the other. LETS 
Ixcons!STENTLY, adv. [from dico fen.] 
Abſurdly; incongruoufly ; with ſelſ-contradic- 
| tion. 7 
N IncoxnS0La's LE. ad. Cinconſolab la, Fr. in and 
conſole.] Not to be comforted; ſorrow ful beyond 
ſuſceptibility of comfort. . 
Her women will repreſent to me that ſhe is i- 
Addiſh, 
They take pleaſure in an obſtinate grief, in ren- 
-dering themſelves inconſotab/e. Fiddes's Sermons, 
IxcoNs0XANOY. &. ¶in and conſonam y.] Diſa- 
greement with itſelf. EET oe, 

' InconsP1/cuous. adj. [in and conſpicuous.) In- 
diſcernible ; not perceptibie by the fight. 

- When: an excellent experimenter had taken 

, pains in accurately filling up a tube of mercury, 
we found that yet there remained tore of into 
cuous bubbles. : 
Ixco'xsTANCY. 1. .. [trconſeantia, Lat. incon- 

flance,. Fr. from #ronftant. 

1. Unſteadineſs; want of fteady adherence ;: 
| mutability of temper or affection. 


rately fighting and precipitating the charge, before þ Fhave ſuffered more for their ſakes, more than 


his whole numbers came up, was flain in the pur- 
Bacon. 


Joſeph was delighted with Mariamne's conver- 
ſation, and endeavoured with all his art to ſet out 
the excels of Herod's paſſion for her; but when: 


he ſtill found her cold and incredulous, he inconfide- 


rateiy told her the private orders he left behind. 
Addiſen s Speftator. 
Id co ο n R EN BSS. 1. .. from incon ſiderare.] 


Careleſſneſs; thoughtletineſs; negligence ; want 


of thought; inadvertence; inattention.. 

It men do know and believe that there is ſuch 
a being as God, not to demean ourſelves towards 
him as becomes our relation to him, is great ſtu- 
pidity and znconfideratenefs. Til lot ſon. 
IxconSIVERA'TION. . . | inconfideration, Fr. in 
and corfideration. |. Want of thought ;. inattention; 
inadvertence. | | | 

S. Gregory reckons uncleanneſs to be the pa- 
rent of blindneſs of mind, inconſideration, precipi- 


tancy or giddineſs in actions, and ſelf- love. Taylor. 


Ixcoxs s TING. adj. [in and conſiſt.] Not con- 
ſiſtent; incompatible with. Not uſed. 

The perſons and actions of: a farce are all unna- 
tural, and the manners falſe; that is, iaconſeſting 
with the characters of mankind. Dryden's Dayreſ. 
IxcONSISTENcE. Þ a | 
| r ee . [from fen. 

1. Such oppoſitiou as that one propoſition infers 
the neg ion of the other; ſuch contrariety that 
both cannot be together. 5 
There is a perfect imcon/i/tency l. Au that which 
is of debt, and that which is of free gift. South, 
2. Abſurdity iu argument or: narration; argu- 
ment or narrative, where one part deſtroys the 
other; ſelf- contradiction. c 

3. Incongruity. 5 EEO 

Mutability, of temper, and incon ſiſtency with our- 
ſelves, is tho greateſt weakneſs of human nature. 

| Adifon, 
If a man wonld regiſter. all his opinions upon 
love, politicks, religion and learning, what a bun- 


pear at laſt ! 

*. 4- Unſteadineis; changeableneſs. | 
IxNcons1's TEST. adj. [rand cenfitent,] 

1. Incompatible ;, not ſuiable; incougruons: 


Swift, 


dle of incoitercits and contradictions would ap- 


the villainous inconflancy of man is able to bear. Sta, 
1 Be made the mar | 

For altthe people's hate, the princeſs' curfes, 
And the ſon's rage, or the old king's inconſtancy. 

N Denbam. 
Irreſolution on the ſchemes of life which offer 
to our choice, and inconſtancy in purſuing them, are 
the greateſt cauſes of all our unhappineſs. Ad, 

2. Diverſity; diſſimilitude. 3 

As much. inconſtaucy and confuſion is: there in 
their mixtures or combinations ; for it is rare to 
find any of them pure and unmixt. Weedward. 
INCO/NST ANT. adj. [inconſtant; Fr. inconſtaniy 


| 1 — | | 
1. Not firm in reſolution; not ſteady in affec- 
tion; various of inclination; wanting perſeve-- 
rance : of perſons. ; 8 s 
He is ſo naturally incnſftant, that I marvel his. 
ſoul finds not ſome way to kill his body. Side. 8 
2. Changeable ; mutable ; variable :. of things. 
O ſwear not by the moon, th' inc tnt moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shateſ+ 
IxcoxnsuU/MABLE., adj, [in and conſume.] Not to 
be waſted. | 
- By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, 
| inconſumabl: by. fire, and wherein they burnt the 
bodies-of Kings. Brown, 
Ixconsv/mMeTIBLE. adj. [in and conſumptus, 
Lat.] Not to be ſpent ; not to be brought to an 
end; not to be deſtroyed by fire. This. ſeems a 
more elegant word than #nconſumable, 
| Before I give any anſwer. to this objection of pre- 
tended inconſumptibli lights, I would gladly {ce the 
effect undoubtedly proved. Digby en Fat, 
IncoxnTE'STAB1:E. adj. [ihconteſtable, Fr. in and 
conteft.] Not to be diſputed ; not admitting debate; 
uncontrovertible. : 4 
Our own being farniſhes-us with an evident an 
inconteſtable proof of a Deity ; and I believe noho- 
dy can avoid the cogeney of it, who will carefu'- 
1y attend to it. e Loe 25 
IN oN T ECS TLABEY. adv. from inconteftable.} 
| Indiſputably ; uncontrovertibly. ? 8 
InconTi'GUoUs. adj. fin and contiguous. ] No 
touching each other; not joined together. . 
They ſeemed part of ſmall bracelets, conſiſting 


ven and children. 


followed by with. 


merge nde | Boyle. 
| ] 10 | 
of equally little ici HC beads Ix c98* 
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+ 


uncorrupt, there hath been the higheſt caution 
humanity could invent. BÞrown's Vulgar Trreurs. 
IxcoNVENIEN CRE. 


of corporal pleaſures. | 
Would not quickneſs of ſenſat ion be an inconve- | 


Temency, we muſt frequently revolve their certain- 


INC 


n. J. ¶incontinemia, Latin, 
in aud conti nence.] Inabi- 
lity to reſtrain the appetites; unchaſtity. 
The cognizance of her inc, , 
Is this: ſhe hath bought the name of whore thus 


Tyco'N TINENCE. 


 IxNco/NTINENCY, 


dearly. Shakeſpeare. 
Zut beauty, like the fair Heſperian tree, 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon watch with. uninchanted eye, 
To ſave her bloſſoms, and defend her fruit 
From the raſh hand of bold #:con/inence, 
This is my defence; 
J pleas'd myfelf, I ſhunn'd incontinence, 
And, urg'd by ſtrong deſires, indulg'd my ſenſe. 
Dryden, 


The words fine veſte Dianam agree better with | 


Livia, who had the fame of chaſtity, than with 
either of the Julias, who were. both noted of in- 
ContLzenc ys | 2 | Dryden, 
Ixco/NTINENT. adj. [inc onfinensy Lat. ix and 
continent. | 2 | 
1. Unchaſte; indulging unlawful pleaſure. 
In theſe degrees have they made a pair of ſtairs 


to marriage, which they will climb incontinent, or 


elſe be incontinent before marriage. Shakeſpeare. 

Mien ſhall be lovers of their ownſelves, falſe 

accuſers, incantinent, fierce. 2 Ti. iii. 3. 
2. Shunning delay; immediate. This is a mean- 

ing now obſolete. 
They ran towards the far rebounded noiſe, 

To weet what wight ſo loudly did lament : 


Unto the place they came incontinent. Fairy Queen. 


Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 
And put on ſullen black ixcontinent. Shakeſpeare. 

He ſays he will return incontinent. Shakeſp. Otbel. 

IxcON TIN EN TL. adv. | from incontinent. 


1. Unchaſtely; without reſtraint of the appe- 
Utes. T 

2. Immediately; at once. An obſalete ſenſe. 
: penjer. 


The cauſe.of this war is no other than that we 
will not :ucantinently ſubmit ourſelves to our neigh- 
Hours. | Hayward. 

Iacominextly IL left Madrid, and have been dogged 
and way laid through ſeveral nations. A butbnat. 

Ix coN TA H RTIRLE. . and controverti- 
de.] Indiſputable; not to be diſputed. 

INcoxTROVE/R TIBLY. adv. | from incontrovert- 
ible.] To a degree beyond controverſy or diſpute. 

The Hebrew is iacontrovertibly the primitive and 
ſureſt text to rely upon; and to preſerve the ſame 


IxcoxvENIE NOx. * n. . ſinconvenient, Fr.] 
1. Unfitneſs; inexpedience. 

They plead againſt the inconvenience, hot the un- 
lawfulneſs of popiſh apparel; and againſt the in- 
convenience, not the unlawfulneſs of nene 
. : OOKECV 
2. Diſadvantage ; caufe of uneaſinefs ; difficulty. 
There is a place upon the top of Mount Athos 


| above all clouds of rain, or other inconvenience. Ral, | 


| Maa is liable to a great many inconveniences eve- 
ry moment, and. is continually unſecure even of 

| life itſelf, Tillotſon. 
The inconvcnience of ald age makes him incapable 


* 


mence to an animal, that muſt lie ſill where 
chance has once placed it? Locke. 
_ Conſider the diſproportion between the worſt 
ucorvenences that attend incompliance with men, 


and the eternal diſpleaſure of God. ers. 
We are freed from many iscanseniencee, and we 
enjoy ſeveral advantages. ; Atterbury. 


The things of another world, being diſtant, |. 


operate but faintly. upon us: to remedy this. incop» 
ty and importance. Atierbury. 


— Incoxve/$1txT. adj. [inconvenient, Fr. in and 
eanveniens, Lat.] 
I. Incoramodious ; diſadvantageous- | 
They lean to their old cuſtoms, though they be 
. and more incanuenient for the common 


„ 


Alilton. | 


Dryden. Till holy. chu ch incorporate two in ones Shakeſp. 


INC 
He knows that to be 7ncogmentert, which we faiſe- 
iy think convenient for: us. Smalridge. 
| 2. Unfit; inexpedient. at 
We are not to lock that the church mould 


for ſome particular men the ſame may be found 
inconventent, elpecially when there may be other | 
remedy againſt 
INCoNvVE/NIENTLY. ady. from inconvenient, ] 

1. Unfitly ; incommodiouſlyy. 

2. Unſeaſonably. 
INCONVE'RSABLE, adj. 
Incommunicative; ill qualified by temper for con- 
verſation ; unſocial 
He is a perſon very incorverſable Mare. 

INCoNvE/RTIBLE. adj. [in and convertible. | 
Not tranſmutable ; incapable of change. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of 
the permeant parts, and accompanieth the incon- 
vertible portion unto the ſiege. Brown's Vulgar Er. 
' INcoNvUNCIBLE, adj. | ix and convincible,] Not | 
to be convinced; not capable of conviction. 

| IncoxvrNciBLY. adv. from inconvincible. 
Without admitting conviction, 

It is injurious unto Knowledge obſtinatel d 
inconvincibly to ide with any one. Brown's Val; F-. 
| Ixco'xy, adj. [perhaps from h and cow, to 
know.] | 
1. Unlearned; axrtleſs. This ſenſe is uncertain. 

2. In Scotland it denotes miſchievouſly un- 
lucky: as, he's an incony, fellow. This ſeems to 
be the meaning in Shakeſpeare. | 
O' my trotli, and moſt ſweet jeſts, moſt ina 

and vulgar wit, 

When it comes ſo ſmoothly off. Shakeſpeare, 
Ixco'rroRAL. adj, [i and corpatal,] Immute- 
rial diſtin from matter; dictinct from body. 
Why do'& thou bend thiue eye on vacancy, 
And with th' ir air do ſt hold diſcourſe ? 

| Shakeſpeare, 
Learned men have not reſolved us whether 
light be corporal or corporal: corporal: they ſay 
it cannat be, becauie then it would neither pierce 


Ainſworth, 


day we ſee the air illightened : corporal it cannot 
be, becauſe ſometimes it afeReth the fight with 
ottence. daleigbh. 

IN coRrORATLI TY. rn. f. C incar paralite, Fr. from 
incorporal,] Immaterialneſs; inctnęſs from 


Y. 
Ixco'xPoRALLY. adv. [from ixcorppral.] Withe 
out matter; immaterially. 
T IN CORPORATE. v. a. [ incorporer, French. ] 
1. To mingle different ingredients ſo as they ſhall 
A fifteenth part of filver, mcorporate-with gold; 
will not be recovered, except you put à greater 
quantity of filver to draw to it the leſs, Bacon. 
Who the ſwelling clouds in bladders ties, 
To mollify the ſtubborn clods with rain, | 
And. ſcatter'd duſt incorporate again? Sendys. 
2. To conjoin inſeparably, as one body. 
Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when theſe mu- 
tualities ſo' marſhal the way, hard at hand comes 
the maſter and main vxerciſe, the corporate con- 
cluſion. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
By, your leaves, you ſhall not Ray alone, 
Upon my knees 
JI charra you, by that great vow 


| Death and 1 | | 
Are found eternal, and incorpprate both. Milian. 
3. To form into a corporation, or body politick. 
In this ſenſe they ſay in Scotland, the moorporate 
trades in any community. = 
The apoſtle affirmeth plainly of all men chriſ- 
tians, that be they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, 
they are all incorporated into ane company, they 
all make but one body. Hacker. 
The ſame is incorporated with 2 majoralty, and 
nameth burgeſſes to parliaments Garow's Survey. 
4. To unite; to aſſociate. 

It is Caſca, one mcarporate 

To our attempts. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


Spinſer en Kann 


change her public laws, although it chance that 


ne : them into their own community. 
particular inconveniences. Hooker, | | 


ſin and converſable.)] |. 


and ſo to make together with it a 


| with oil. 


the air, nor ſolid diaphonous bodies, and yet every | 


Which did incorporate and make us one. Shakyp. |- 


1 N C 


Ich ran: like bis accuſers, and thus anfwered; 
True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 
That I receive the general fogd at firſt, _ 1 
Which you do live upon. _ Shakeſpeare's Corio). 
The Romans did not ſubdue a, country to pus 
the inhabitants to fire and ſword, but to incorporate 


5, To work inte another maſs. — 
All this learning is ignoble and mechanical a- 
mong them, and tlie Confutian only eiſential and 
incorporate in their government. Temple. 
6, To embody ; to give a material form. 
Courteſy, that ſeemed incorprrated in his heart, 
would not be perſuaded by danger to offer an} 
offence. | Sid. y. 
The idolators, who worſhipped their images as 
gods, ſuppoſed ſome ſpirit to be hcorporated therginy 
perſon fit to re- 
Killing flect. 


ceive worſhip. | 

To Ixco'/RroRATER. . 4 

7. To unite with ſomething elſe. It is commonly 
followed by with. 

Painters colours and aſhes do hetter incorgorafe 
Bacon Natural Hit y. 
It is not univerſally true, that agid talts and owls 
will not incor parute or mingle. Hayle- 

Thy foul 

In real darkneſs of the body dwells, 
Shut out from outward light. a 
T'incorporate with gloomy night. Miltyn's. Anise. 
1 Ti it has into. — * Fn 
c finds the mind unprepoſſoſſed with any. tore 
mer notions, and ſq eaſily, gains upon. the allenty 
grows up with it, and inrargerares into it, Soth. 

Ixco'/&PORATE. ad. | in and corporate] Imma- 
terial; unbodie. This is a diſuſed to. aygif 
e incorporate being rather uſed; of things 

ſes forbare to ſpeak of angels, and things ja- 
viable and incu porate, _ ; EA 
Icon To ts I. [nr paratiaa, Fre from 
uc or por ate. : I 

7. Union of divers ingredients in one maſs, 
Male proof of the ixca parat ianſof iron with flint g 
kot if it can bs incorporated without over great 
charge, the cheapneſs of the flint doth make the 
compound ſtuff profitable. baten 
This, with ſome little additiagaly maꝝ further the 
intrinſic k are Races Natwtal Heſtory- 

2þ Formation of a ody politick. ts 

3- Adoption; union; aflocistion: with in. 

In him we actually are, by our actual ingo parat 
tion inte that Tocigty ich hath him for W ns 

DN. 

Ixconv ORAL. adf. Inca paralis, Thats inco perel, 
Fr. in and — — 5 vnbodied. 

It is a virtue which may be called inco-porea/ and 
immateriate, whereof there be in naturs but tory, 


. Hg. 

Thus incorgoreal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forme 
Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe, Mito. 

Senſe and perception muſt neteſſarily 
from ſome imcorporeal ſubſtance within us. Heutley. 

Is corp REAL LY, adv. frem incar porcal.] Im- 
materially; without body, : 

Hearing ſtriketh the ſpirts more immediately 
than the other ſenſes, and more wcorpe eolly than 
the ſmelling. : = : Paces. 

IN cok. . . Cin and corporaty.; Inv 
materiality; diſtinctneſs from body. : 

' To IN c SE. v. as ¶ ia and wh]: To incors 
porate 3 to unite into one body. Not uſed. TE 
He grew unto his ſent, 
As he bad been inc pd and demy-natur d 
With the brave horſe. Sbakejpeare's Hamlet. 
| IxcoRRE'CT. adj. in and corre#t. }- Nut nicely 
finiſhed ;- not exact; inaccurates full of faules. 

The piece you think is incarrect : why kale it; 

I'm all ſubmiſſion ; what you'd have it, make it. 


- Pope: 
IxcorReE'cTiyY. adv, {{rom iacarrect. ] Inaccu- 

rately ; not exactix. pe 
IxcorRE/CTNESS: . J. Cin and correcngſs.] In- 

accuracy; want of exactueſs. , 


Ixco'RRIGIBLE. ag. gib, Fr. i and 


Your moſt grave belly was delberate, | 


carrigib le. 5 12 
1 3 5 U 3 1. Bad 


INC 


1. Bad beyond correction; depraved beyond 


amendment by any means; erroneous beyond hope 
of inſtruction: of perſons. | 

Provok'd by thoſe incorrigible fools, | 
I left declaiming in pedantick ſchools. Drydin's J. 

Whilſt we are incorrigil le, God may in vengeance 
continue to chaſtiſe us with the judgment of war. 

= ' Smalridge. 
The moſt violent party-men are ſuch as have 
diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of religion or morality ; and 
when ſuch are laid afide, as mall be found ii 
£:6/:, it will be no difficulty to reconcile the reſt, 
Swift 
2. Not capable of amendment: of things. f 
The loſs is many times irrecoverable, and the 
inconvenience mcorrigible, More“: Divine Nialigues. 
What are their thoughts of things, but variety 
of incorrigible error? | L*Effravge. 

IN coRRTOIBLEN ESS. n. ſ. [from inter igiblen} 
Hopeleſs; depravity; badneſs beyond all means 
of amendment. 

What we call penitence becomes a ſad atteſtation 
of our incorrigibleneſs, Decay of Piety. 

I would not have chiding uſed, much leſs blows, 
till obſtinacy and incorrigibleneſi make it abſolutely 
neceflary. Locke. 

Ix coRRTOIB Lx. adv. [from ixcorrigible. ] To a 
degree of depravity beyond all means of amend- 
ment. 

Some men appear ixcarrigibly mad, 
They cleanlineſs and company renounce. Roſcom. 
Ixncorrvu'er. adj. [in and coruptus, Latin; 
FxcoxRv'eTED, f incorrompu, French. 

1. Free from foulneſs aud depravyation. 

Sin, the firſt 
Diſtemper'd all things, and, of incorrupt, 
Corrupted. — ** Miltor's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Pure of manners ; honeſt ; good. It is parti- 
cularly applied to a mind above the power of bribes. 

IncorrRUPTIBYLITY. n. f. [incorruptibilite, Fr. 
from incorruptible.] Inſuſceptibility of corruption; 
incapacity of decay. | 

Philo, in his book of the world's incorruptibilty, 
alledgeth the verſes of a Greek tragick poet. Hk. 

Ixcorru'e TIBLE, adj. ¶incorruptibl Fr. in and 
eorraptible.] Not capable of corruption; not admit- 
ting decay. 5 

In ſuch abundance lies our choice, 

As leaves a great ſtore of fruit uatouch'd, 
Still hanging incorruptible. Milton's Paradife Left. 

Our bodies ſhall be changed into incorruplible and 
immortal ſubſtances, our ſouls be entertained with 
the moſt raviſhing objects, and both continue hap- 
Py throughout all eternity. Wate. 


| Ixcorrvu'e TON. n. f. [incorruption, Fr. in and | 
corruption. Tncapacity of corruption. | 


So alſo1s the reſurrection of the dead: it is ſown 
in corruption, raiſed in incorruption. 1 Cor. 

Ixcorru'eTNESS. n. ſ. [in and corrupt.) 

1. Purity of manners; honeſty; integrity. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptneſs of 
manners, is preferable to fine parts and ſubtile 
ſpeculations. h Wodward. 

2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. | 

To INCRA'SSATE. v. @. [in and craſſus, Lat. To 
thicken ; the contrary to attenuate. 

If the cork be too light to fink under the ſur- 
face, the body of water may be attenuated with 
ſpirits of wine; if too heavy, it may be incraſſated 
with ſalt. Brown's Valgar Errours. 

Acids diſſolve or attenuate, alcalies precipitate 
er mcrafſate, Newton's Ofticks. 
Acids, ſuch as are auſtere, as unripe fruits, pro- 
duce too great a ſtricture of the fibres, incraſſate 
and coagalate the fluids ; from whence pains and 
* Fheumatiſm. Artuthnct. 

IncxassA'T10N. . /. [from incraſſate.] 

1. The act of thickening. 5 

2. The ſtate of growing thick. 

Nothing doth conglaciate but water; for the de- 
termination of quickſilver is fixation, that of milk 
coagulation, ar.d that of oil :ncraſſation. Brown. 

Inci/asSATtVE. u. f. | from incraſſute.] Having 
the quality of thickening. 

The two latter indicate reſtringents to ſtench, 


In arms of honour, and eſteem in peace. 


INC 


To Lrenr'as E. v n. [in and creſco, Latin. I | 
I. To grow more in number, or greater in bulk; 
to adyance in quantity or value, or in quality ca- 
pable of being more or leſs. 
Hear and obſerve to do it, that it may be well 
with thee, and that ye may increaſe mightily. Deut. 
Profane and vain babbling will increa/c unto un- 
godlineſs. | 2 Tim. ii. 16. 
From fifty to threeſcore he loſes not much in 
fancy, and judgment, the effect of obſeryation ſtil! 
incrcaſes. Dryden. 
Henry, in knots, involv'd his Emma's nanie 
Upon this tree; and, as the tender mark, 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark : 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 
That as the wound the paſſion might increaſe. Prior. 
2. To be fertile. | | 
Fiſhes are more numerous or z#zcreaſing than 
beaſts or birds, as appears by their numerous erg 
ale, 
To Iverr/asr. v. a. [See ENR EAS E.] To make 
more or greater. | | 
Hye thee from this flaughter-houſe, 
Left thou increaſe the number of the dead. 
He hath increaſed in Judah mourning and lamenta- 
tion. Sam. 
I will izcreaſe the famine, Ex b. v, 16. 
I will :zc-24/- them with men like a flock. Exel. 


| It ſerves to increaſe that treaſure, or to preſerve it. 


Temple. 

IxoRELAS E. 1. ſ. [from the verb. 

1. Augmentation: the ſtate of growing more 
or greater. 5 

For three years he liv'd with large increaſ- 
Dryden. 

Hail, bards triumphant ! born in happier days, 
Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow, a 
As ſtreams roll down, entarging as they flow. Pope 

2. Increment ; that which is added to the original 
ſtock. 

Take thou no uſury of him nor increaſe. Levit. 


3. Produce. : 
The increaſe of the threſhing-floor, and the increaſe 
of the wine-preſs. Numb 


As Heſiod ſings, ſpread waters o'er thy field, 
And a moſt juſt and glad increaſe t' will yield. Den. 
Thoſe grains which grew produced an increaſe 
beyond expectation. 
4. Generation. 
Into her womb convey ſterility ; 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
And from her derogate body never ſpring a babe. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
5. Progeny. FF ; 
All the increaſe of thy houſe ſhall die in the 
flower of their age. Samuel, 
Him young Thoaſa bore, the bright creaſe 
Of Phorcys. Pope's Odyſſey. 
6. The ſtate of waxing, or growing full orbed, 
Uſed of the moon. 
Seeds, hair, nails, hedges and herbs, will grow 
ſooneſt, if ſet or eut in the increaſe of the moon. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
IxcRE/ASER. #. .. [from increaſe. ] He who in- 
creaſes. . | | 
IN REA TED. adj. Not created. 
Since the deſire is infinite, nothing but the ab- 
ſolute and increated Infinite can adequately fill it. 
h 8 Cheyne. 
IN REDIS IL ITV. 3. .. [incredibilite, Fr.] The 
quality of ſurpaſſing belief. N 
For objects of incredib;lity, none are ſo removed 
from all appearance of truth as thoſe of Corneille's 
Andromede. Dryden. 
IxcRE'DIBLE. adj. [incredibilis, Lat.] Surpailing 
belief; not to be credited. | 
The ſhip Argo, that there might want no incre- 
dible thing in this fable, ſpoke to them. Rakigb. 
Preſenting things impoſſible to view, 
They wander through incredible to true. Granv. 
INcxt/»IBLENESS. #. from incredible. ] Qua- 
lity of not being credible. 
IxcRrE'DIBLY. adv. ¶ from incredibli.] In a man- 
ner not to be believed 
INCREDU'LITY. z. f. | incredulite, French, ] Qua- 


Shak. 


Mor timer s Huſhandry. | 


INC 


| He was more large in the deſcription of Pay, 
diſe, to take away all ſcruple from the incre4u/ 
of future ages. SL 12 5 Raligh, 

Ixcrxr/puLovs. adj. | incredule, Fr. Incredulus, 
Latin.] Hard of belief; refuſing credit. 

I am not altogether iacreduaus but there may be 
ſuch candles as are made of falamander's woch, 
being a kind of mineral which whiteneth in the 
burning, and confumeth not. of? 17 

IxcREDULOUSsN ESS. #. ſ. [from ineredul.u;,] 
Hardneſs of belief; incredulity. _ — 5 
IxSREIMARL R. adj. fin and cremo, Latin. ] Not 
conſumable by fire. ; 5 

If from the ſkin of the ſalamander theſe incremg. 
ble pieces are compoſed. Brown's Fulg. Erraqs, 

I'SCREMENT.- #. f. | incrementum, Latin.] 

1. Act of growing greater. | 

Divers conceptions are concerning the Nile's 
increment or inundation.  Brawn's Vulp. Err. 

2. Increaſe; matter added, 

This ſtratum is expanded at top, ſerving as tte 
ſeminary that furniſheth matter for the formation 
and increment of animal and. vegetable bodies. 

: i : Wadward, 


(; 


3. Produce. 
| The orchard loves to wave 
With winter winds : the looſen'd roots then drink 
Large increment, earneft of happy years. Phitips, 

To I'NCREPATE. v. 4. [increpo, Latin.] To 
chide ; to reprehend. Ew 


IncREPA'TION. 2. /. [increpatio, Latin.] Repre. 


henſion; chiding. | 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 


church, then more publick reprehenſions and in- 
crepations. N ö Hamny:d, 
To Incrv's r. v. a. [incrufle, Latin; in- 
To INx RVS TAT E. * cruſter, French. ] To co- 
ver with an additional coat adhering to the internal 
matter. | | ; 
The finer part of the wood will be turned into 
air, and the groſſer ſtick baked and z2cru/tate upon 
the ſides of the veſlel. Bacon; Nat, Hiſtory. 
Some rivers bring forth ſpars, and other mineral 
matter, ſo as to cover and incruſt the ſtones. Wodw, 
Save but our army ; and let Jove incruſt 


Swords, pikes, and guns, with everlaſting ruſt, 


Tope. 
Any of theſe ſun-like bodies in the centers of 
the ſeveral vortices, are ſo incruſtated and weakened 
as to be carried about in the vortex of the true ſun. 
Cbeyne. 
The ſhield was purchaſed by Woodward, who 
incruſted it with a new ruſt. Arbuthnot and Pope, 
IncxusTA/T1ONn. 1. /. [ incruftation, Fr. from in- 
cruſto, Latin.) An adherent covering; ſomething: 
ſuperinduced. ps | 
Having ſuch a prodigious ſtock of marble, their 
chapels are laid over with ſuck a rich variety of 
incruſtations as cannot be found in any other part. 
| | Addiſon on Italy. 
To IINcUBATE. v. u. [incubo, Latin. ] To fit upon 
eggs. . : 
gz VE IRR 1. ſ. [ incubation, French; incubatio 


Latin. ] The act of fitting upon eggs to batch 


them. 


Whether that vitality was by incubatior, or how | 
elſe, is only known to God. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Birds have eggs enough at firſt conceived in 
them to ſerve them, allowing ſuch a proportion 


tions. Ray on the Creation. 


When the whole tribe of birds by in, Pro. 
duce their young, it is a wonderful deviation, that 


ſome few families ſhould do it in a more noyercal 
Way. Derbum. 
As the white of an egg by incubation, ſo can the 


| f s be attenuated. 
ſerum by the action of the fibres n 


IxevBus. 1. .. [Latin ; incule, Fr.] The nighi- 


mare. 5 | £ " 
The incubus is an inflation of the membranes 

the ſtomach, which hinders the motion of 3 
diaphragma, lungs, and pulſe, with a fenſe 0 a 
weight oppreſſing the breaſt. Floy®e 


and izgra{/atives to thicken the blood, . Harvey. 


lity of not believing ; hardneſs of belief, 


To INCU'LCATE. ». as 


fellow Chriſtians, or of the governors of the 


for every year as will ſerve for one or two inc 


[inculco, Latin; it 
| ue 7 


A. 4 


5 Uncultivated; untilled. 


dlameable; not reprehenſible. x 


to fill up that part of the pipe which they per- 


| embarraſs, See ENCUMBER. 


INC 


quer, French.) To impreſs by frequent admoni- 
tions; to enforce by conſtant repetition,  _ 

Manifeſt truth may deſerve ſometimes to be in- 
culcated, becauſe we are too apt to forget it. Atrerb, 

Homer continually inculcates morality, and piety 
to the gods. Broom:'s Notes to Pope's Odyſſey. 
 IxevLen'TION. n. ſ. | from inculcate.] The act 
of impreſſing by frequent admonition ; admonitory 
repetition. 9 85 ; 

Ixcu'LT. adj. | incultr, French; incultus, Latin.) 


Fler foreſts huge, 
Incult, robuſt and tall, by Nature's hand 
Planted of old. Thomſon's Autumn. 
Ixcu/LPABLE. adj. | in and clpatili;, Lat.] Un- 


Ignorance, ſo far as it may be reſolved into na- 
tural inability, is, as to men, at leaſt inculpable, and 
conſequently not the object of ſcorn, but pity. 


South, 


 Ixcv'/LrABLY, adv. [in and culpabilis, Latin.) 
 Unblameably ; without blame. | 
As to errors or infirmities, the frailty of man's 
condition has invincibly, and therefore inculpably, 
expoſed him. | South, 
Incu'MBENCY. . . [from incumbent.] 
1. The act of lying upon another. 
2. The ſtate of keeping a benefice. 6 
Theſe fines are only to be paid to the biſhop, 
during his incumbency in the ſame ſee. Swift, 
INCU/MBENT. adj. | incumbens, Latin. ] 
1. Reſting upon; lying upon. | 
Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the duſky air, 1855 
That felt unuſual weight. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The aſcending parcels of air, having now little 
more than the weight of the incumbent water to ſur- 
mount, were able both ſo to expand themſelves as 


vaded, and, by preſſing every way againſt the ſides 
of it, to lift upwards with them what water they 
found above them. Boyle. 


With wings expanded wide ourfelves we'll rear, | 
Dryden. | 


And fly incumbent on the duſky air. 
| Here the rebel giants lye ; 
And, when to move th' incumbent load they try, 
Aſcending vapours on the day prevail. Addiſen. 
Man is the deſtin'd prey of peſtilence, 
And o'er his guilty domes 
She draws a cloſe incumbent cloud of death. Thomſ 
2. Impoſed as a duty. SS 
All men, truly zealous, will perform thoſe good 
works that are incumbent on all Chriſtians. Spratt. 
There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the 
exerciſe of our powers. L' Eftrange. 
Thus, if we think and act, we ſhall ſhew our- 
ſelves duly mindful not only of the advantages we 
receive from thence, but of the obligations alſo 
which are incumbent upon us. Atterbury. 
_ Incu/mBenT. 1. ſ. [incumbens, Lat.] He who is 
in preſent poſſeſſion of a benefice. | 
In many places the whole eccleſiaſtical dues are 
in lay hands, and the incumbent lieth at the mercy of 
his patron. | Swift. 
To INcu'MBER. v. a. [encombrer, French. | To 


My cauſe is call'd, and that long look'd-for day 
Is till incumber*d with ſome new delay. Dryd. Juv. 
To INCUR. v. 4. [incurro, Lais 
1. To become liable to a puniſhment or repre- 
henſion. N ä 
J have incurred diſpleaſure from inferiors for 
giving way to the faults of others. Hayward. 
ü They, not obeying, 
Ticurr'd what could they leſs? the penalty; 
And manifold in fin, deſerv'd to fall. Milton. 
So judge thou ſtill, preſumptuous ! till the 
Wrath, b | 
Which thou ixcurr'f# by fly ing, meet thy flight 
| Sev'nfold, and ſcourge that wiſdom back to hell. 
25 Milton. 
They had a full perſuaſive that not to do it 
ere to deſert God, and conſequently to incur 
damnation. | | - South. 


. 2+ To occur; to preſs on the ſenſes : with zo or 


IND 


| The motions of the minute parts of bodies are 
inviſible, and incur not tc the eye ; but yet they are 
to be Jepreliended by experience. Bacon. 

The mind of man, even in ſpirituals, acts with 
corporeal dependance; and fo is he helped or hin- 
dered in its operations, according to the different 
quality of external objects that incur into the ſenſes. 

; South. 
 Ixncoranr'iiTy. z. f. Fincurabilite, Fr. from 
ic. Im poffibility of cure 5 utter inſuſcepti- 
bility of remedy. 

We'll inſtantiy open a door to the manner of a 
proper and improper conſumption, together with 
the reaſon of the incuratility of the former, and 
facile cure of the other. Harvey. 

INCURKABL FE. adj. [ incurable, Fr. in and curable,] 
Not admitting remedy ; not to be removed b 
medicine; irremediable ; hopeleſs. : 

Pauſe not; for the preſent time's ſo ſick, 

That preſent medicine muſt be miniſtred, 

Or overthrow incurable enſucs. Shakeſpeare, 
| Stop the rage betime, 

Before the wound do grow incur abl. ; 

For being green, there is great hope of help. 

X a Shakeſpeare, 
As ſchirrus js not abſolutely incterable, becauſe it 
has been known that freſh paſture has cured it in 
cattle. Arbuthnot. 

If idiots and lunaticks cannot be found, incuradles 
may be taken into the hoſpital. Swift. 
Ixcu/RABLENESS. . . | from incuradble.] State 


- 


| of not admitting any cure. 


Ixcu'RABLY. adv, | from incurable. Without 


remedy, | 
We cannot know it is or is not, being mcurably 
ignorant. 1 Locke. 


Incu/siovs. adj. [in and cui ious.] Negligent; 
inattentive. > 
The Creator did not beſtow ſo much ſkil} upon 


incurious eye. | Derham. 
He ſeldom at the park appear'd ; 
Yet, not incurious, was inclin'd 
To know the converſe of mankind. Swift. 


Incu'rsIoN. ». /. [from incurro, Latin. ] 
1. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. 
Sins of daily incurſion, and ſuch as human frailty 
is unavoidably liable to. South. 
2. [ 1ncarfion, Fr.] Invaſion without conqueſt ; 
1nroad ; ravage. 
Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to 
move, when they ſuffered a ſmall fleet of Engliſh 
to make an hoſtile invaſion, or c«:/ior, upon their 
havens and roads. acon. 
Now the Parthian king hath gather'd all his 
| hoſt 
Againſt the Scythian, whofe inrurſions wild 
Have waſted Sogdiana. Milton, 
The incur/ions of the Goths diſordered the affairs 
of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Incurva'T1ON. 2. f. [from incurvo, Latin.] 
1. The act of bending or making crooked. 
2. State of being bent'; curvity ; crookednefs. 
One part moving while the other reſts, one 
would think, ſhould cauſe an incur vation in the ling. 
| | | Glanville, 
3- Flexion of the body in token of reverence. 
He made uſe of acts of worſhip which God hath 


[appropriated ; as incu vation, and ſacrifice. Stillingfl. 


ToIncu'rvaTE. v. a. {incurvo, Latin.} To 
bend; to crook. _ | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, by ſeveral experi- 


they are incurvated by the action of theſe bodies. 
—_  Cheyne, 
Ix cu RVI TY. n. . [from incurvus, Latin. | 
Crookedneſs; the ſtate of bending inward. 

The incurvity of a dolphin muſt be taken not 
really, but in appearance, when they leap above 
water, and ſuddenly ſhoot down again : ftrait bo- 


downward, appear crooked. Brown. 

To VNDAGATE. v. a. [indago, Latin.] To 

ſearch ; to beat out. | 

Ix DAO YT ION. . . [from indagate.] Search; 
on. 8 


(o. 


* 


| 


enquiry 3 examinati 


ments of rays paſſing by the edges of bodies, that 


dies, in a ſudden motion, protruded obliquely 


ture. ' 


his creatures, to be looked upon with a careleſs|- 


] 


þ 


[ 


| 


4 


IND 


Paracelſus directs us, in the in 
to have an eye principally upon ſalts. 
Part hath been diſcovered by himſelf, and ſome 
by human indagation. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Invaoca'roR. nf. [indagator, Latin. | A ſearch- 
er; an enquirer ; an examiner. | : 
The number of the elements of bodies requires 
to be ſearched into by ſuch ſkilful indagators of na- 
| 9 Moplds 
To IN DART. v. a. ſin and dart.] To dart i 3 
to ſtrike in. = ; | 
I look to like, if looking liking move: 
But no more deep will I indart mine eye, 
Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. 
— Shakeſpeare. 


atioꝝ of colours, 


To IN pDE“A T. v. a. 

1. To put into debt. 

2. To oblige; to put under obligation. 

Forgive us our ſins; for we forgive every one 
that is indet ted to us. Luke, xi. 4. 

| ' He for himſelf 
Indebted and undone, has nought to bring. Millan. 
| This bleſt alliance may 

TY indebted nation bounteouſly repay. Granville. 

IxNvE'3 TED. participial adj. | in and debt.] Obliged 
by ſomething received ; bound to reſtitution; hav- 
ing incurred a debt. It has 2h before the perſon 
to whom the debt is due, and for before the thing 
received. | 

If the courſe of politick affairs cannot in any 
good courſe go forward without fit inftruments, 
and that which fitteth them be their virtues, let po+ 
lity acknowledge itſelf - indebted to religion, godli- 
neſs being the chiefeſt top and well-ſpring of all 
true virtues, even as God is of all good — 


Few conſider how much we are indebted to go- 


vernment, becauſe few can repreſent how wretch- 
ed mankind would be without it. Atterbury, 
Let us repreſent to our ſouls the love and bene- 
ficence for which we daily ſtand indebted to God. 

N 2 . Roger fs 

We are wholly indebted for them to our mt" 
wiſts 

Inve/cency. . ſ. [indecence, French.] Any 

thing unbecoming ; any thing contrary to good 
manners ; ſomething wrong, but ſcarce criminal. 


He will in vain endeavour to reform decency in 


his pupil, which he allows in himſelf. Locke. 
Inve'cENT. adj. [ indecent, Fr. in and decent. 
Unbecoming ; unfit for the eyes or ears. 
Characters, where obſcene words were proper 
in their mouths, but very indecent to be heard. 
Dryden. 
Till theſe men can prove theſe things, ordered 
by our church, to be either intrinſically unlawful 
or indecent, the uſe of them, as eſtabliſhed amongſt 
us, is neceflary. South. 
InDdz/cENTLY. adv. [from indecent. } Without 
decency ; in a manner contrary to decency. + * 
Ixvecrpuous. adj. [inand decidusms.] Not fal- 
ling; not ſhed, Uſed of trees that do not ſhed 
their leaves in winter. | | 
We find the ſtatue of the ſun framed with rays 
about the head, which were the indeciduaus and uns 
ſhaken locks of Apollo. Brown's _ Err. 
InDeEcLYNABLE. adj. | indeclinable, Fr. indecling= 
bilis, Lat.] Not varied by terminations. - -: 
Ppondo is an indeclinable word, and when it is 
joined to numbers it ſignifies bra. Arbuthnor. 
Inetco/rous. adj. | indecorus, Lat.] Indecent ; 
unbecoming. | 28 
What can be more indecorous than for a creature 
to violate the commands, and trample upon the 
authority, of that awful Excellence to whom he 
owes his life? 555 ih Norris. 
Inveco/rum. u. ,. [Latin.] Indecency ; ſome» 
thing unbecoming. e 29 3 
The ſoft addreſs, the caſtigated grace, 
Are indica ums in the modern maid. 
Ixp RIED. adv. ¶in and decd.] 
1. In reality; in truth; in verity. 2 
Yet loving indeed, and therefore conſtant. Sida y. 
Though fuch aſſemblies he had indeed for religi- 
on's ſake, hurtful nevertheleſs they may prove, as 
well in regard of their fitngſs to ferve the turn of 


= "Young. 


heretics 


Boyle. | 
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indied, but of a more. nimble motion. Bacon. 


Vafailing 3 not liable to defect or decay. 


N 13 
nereticks and ſuch as privdy will venture 2G fil 
their poiton into new minds. Ii ter. 

Some, Who have not deſcrved judgment of 
death, have been for their goods ſake caught up 
and carried freight. to the bough : a tuing indeed 
very pitiful and honible. | Spenſer. 

2. Above common rate, This uſe is empiiatical. 

Then didſt thou utter, I am yours for ever ; 
*Tis grace ind:cd. | | Shak fprare. 

Borrows, in mean affairs, his ſub;eRs pains z 
But things of weight and confequence ud, 
Himtelf doth in his chamber them debate. Daves. 

Such ſons of Abraham, how highly ſocver they 
may have the luck to be thouzht of, are far from 
being Ifraclites undd. South. 

I were a beaſt, deed, to do you wrong. 

I who have lov'd and honour'd you ſo long. Dryd. 
3. This is to be granted that. A particle of 
connection. | | 

This limitation, ir de:d, of our author will ſave 
thaſe the labour who would look for Adam's heir 
&mongtt the race of brutes; but will very little 
contribute to the diſcovery of one next heir amongſt 
men. ' Locke, 

Some ſons iadred, ſome very few we ſee, 

Who keep themſelves from this infection free. 
| Dey din. 

There is nothing in the World more generally 
dreaded, and yet leſs to be feared, than death : 1 
deed, for thoſe unhappy men wheſe hopes termi- 
Date in this life, no wonder it the proſpect of anv- 
ther ſeems terrible and amazing. Wake. 

4. It is uſed ſometimes as a light aſſertion or 
recapitulation iu a ſenſe hardly perceptible or ex- 
plicable, and though-ſome degree of obſcure power 
is perceived, might, even where it is properly 
enough inferted, be omitted without miſs. 

I ſaid I thought it was confederacy between the 
zuggler and the two ſervants; tho witted I had no 
reafon ſo to think. Bacon. 

There is ind no great pleaſure in viſiting theſe 
magazines of war, after one has ſeen two or three 
of them. Addijon. 

5. It is uſed to nate conceſſion in compariſons. 

Againſt theſe forces were:preparedto the num- | 
ber of near one hundred ſhips; not ſo great of bulk 


INDEFA'TIGABLE. adj. ¶ indefativobilis, in and 
Mutige, Lat.] Unwearied; not tired; not ex 
hauſted by labour. | 

Who ſhall ſpread his airy flight, | #4 
Upborne with indefatigable inge, | | 
Over the vaſt abrupt. Milton. 

The ambitious perſon muſt riſe early and ſit up 
late, and purſue his. deſign with a conſtant ixdefati- | 
| her attendance : he muſt be infinitely patient and 
10 rvile. : | P p 7 South. 

IxDEFATICGABLY, adv. | from midifatinat/c. | 

ithout weerineis. U ns I, 

A man indefatiably zealous in the ſervice of the 
church and tate, and. whoſe writings have tighly 
deſerved of both. f Dryden. 

IxpEFECTIBILITY. . ſ. [from iadefeclib ig. 
The quality of ſuffering no decay; of being ſubject 
to no defect. | | | 

IxvErE'eTIBLE. adj. [in and defeftus, Latin.) 


IxDEFEASIBLE. 4d. { indefa;/ible, Fr.] Not to 
De cut off; not to be wacated; wreyacable. ; 


t So :zndefrifible is our eſtate in thofe joys, that, if 
ve do not (ell it iu reverũon, we ſhall, when once 
2nveſted, be beyond the poſſibility of ill hufbandry. 


Decay of Picty . 

ISDEFE'NSIBLE-. adj. ſ in and defenſus, Latin.] | 
What cannot be defended or maintained, 8 þ 
As they extend the rule of conſulting Scripture 
do all the actions of common. life, even ſo far as 
to the taking up ot a ſtraw, ſo it is altogether falſe 
or ind. fenſibi.. | Saxer ſon. 
INDE'FINIFE. adj. | indefinitus, Lat. in dini, 


{ ſome occaſions, by the gxprets.command of God. 


N 
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Her advancement was left eule; but thus, 
that it ſhould be as great as ever auy former queen 
of England had. Beacon, 

Tragedy and picture are more narrowly circum- 
ſcribed by place and time than the epick pocm: 
the time of this laſt is leit indefinite. Dryden's Dafs. 

2. Large beyond the compreheniion of man, 
though not abſolutely without limits. 

Though it is not infinite, it may be ad: fnite; 
though it is not bounlefs in itſelf, it may be ſo to 
human comprehenſion. Spectator. 

IxvE/FISITELY. adv. [from TI, 

1. Without any ſettled or determinate limita- 
tion, 

We obſerve that cuſtom, whereunto St. Paul 
altudeth, and whereof the fathers of the church 
in their writings make often mention, to ſhew in- 
definit*'y what was done; but not univerſally to 
bind for ever all prayers unto one only fathion of 
utterance. 8 | Healer. 

We conceive no more than the letter heareth ; | 
that is, four times, or indefinitely more than thrice. 

5 Braun. 

A duty to which all are ind obliged, upon 

5 , Smalridge. 

2. To a degree indefinite. | EE BW 

If the word be indefinits'y extended, that is, ſo 
far as no human intellect can fancy any bounds of 
it, then what we ſce mult be the leaſt part. Ray. 

IND EEIINT TTD E. . . {from iadęſiuie.] Quan 
tity not Emited by our underſtanding, though yet 
finite. | | | | 

They ariſe to a ſtrange and prodigious multi- 
tude, if not ind fit“, by their various poſitions, 
combinitions aud conjunctions. Hale's Orig. of M. 

IN DEL IIR EKRAT E. | ed. | indeliberc, Fr, in and 
INDE L1'BERAT ED. \ deliberate, Unpremedi- 
ted; done without conſideration. | 1 

Actious proceeding from blaadiſhments, or ſweet 
perſuaſions, if they be ind:{berated, as in children, 
who want the uſe of reaſon, are not preſently free 
actions. Br aul. 

The love of God better can conſiſt with the in- 
de liberatè commiſſions of many fins, than With an 
allowed perſiflance in any one. Gov. of the Tongue. 

IxDE/LIBLE, adj. Cindelebile, Fr. indelebilis, Eat. 
in and delible. It ſhould be written indeleble. | 

1. Notito be blotted out or effaced. 

Wilful perpetration of unworthy actions, brands. 
with indelis/e characters the name and memory. 

| KA ig Charles, | 

Thy heedleſs Geeve will drink the colour'd dil, 
And ſpot #*:del:b/: thy pocket ſoil. Cay Trivia. 

2. Not to be annulled. © Ho | 

They are endued with idelible power from above 


to feed, to govern this houthold, and to conſe- pexd, 


erate paſtors and ſtewards of it to the world's end. 
IR | | Spratt. 
IxNDE'LICACY, u. /. ¶ in and delicacy.] Wit of 
delicacy ; want of elegant decency. | 
Your papers would he chargeable with worſe 
than z 4cacy, they would be immoral, did you 
treat deteſtable uncleanneſs as you rally an imper- 
linent felt-love. | Addiſon. 
IxDETLI CAA E. adj. [in and delicate.] Wanting. 
decency ; void of a quick ſenſe of decency... 
IxDEMNIFICA'TION. 1. . | from ind:mify:}  - 
I. Security againſt loſs or penalty, _ 
2. Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. 
Tolxbe/MNIFY. v. @ [in and demniſy.] 
1. To ſecure againſt lois or penalty. 
2. To maintain unhurt. FI 
Infolent ſigniſties rude and 'haughty, indewr:ify to 
keep ſafe. | | 5 Matis. 
INE MN IT. n. ſ. [indernnite, Fr.] Security, 
from puniſhment ; exemption from puniſhment. 
I will uſe all means, in the ways of amneſty. 
and ingemnity, which may moſt fully remove all 
fears, and bury all jealouſies in forgetfulueſs. 


in 


French. |] 
1. Not determined; not limited; not ſettled, { 
Though a poſition. ſhould be wholly. rejected, 
yet that negative is more pregnant of direction 
—_ an iadſinite; as aſhes are more genenative than 
du I 4 


. King Char lis. 

To INDE/NT. „. a. ſin and dent, a tooth, Lat. 

To mark any thing with inequaliæs like a row 

of teeth; to cut in and out; to make to wave or 
undulate | h 


JOIN 


| 


INP 
A grden and gilded fanke had wreath's itfelk 


The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd tielf, 28 

And with indented glides did ſlip; away 

Imo a buſh. Shak-fpeare's As you lits it, 
The ſerpent then, not with indented Wave, 

Prone on the ground, as ſince; but on his rear 

Circular baſe of riting folds, that tower d 

Fold above fold, a ſurging raaze ! Mito, 
Trent, who, like ſome earth- born giant, ſpreads 


His thirty arms along the indented meads. Milton, 


The margins on each fide do not terminate in a 
ſtraight line, but are dented. Wardward, 

To INDE/NT. v. u. | from the method of catting 
counterparts of a contract together, that, laid on 
each other, they may fit, and any want of con- 
bargain; to make a compact. | 
Shall we buy treaſon, and iadent with fears, 
When they have loft and forteited theraſelves ? ,, 

He deſcends to the ſolemnity of a pact and co, 
venant, and has wdented with us. Decay of Pint). 


incifure e indentation. This is little uſed, 
Trent ſhall not wand with ſuch a deep indeur, 
To rob me of to rich a bottom here. Shake/p7art 


IxDESNTA'TION, 1. J. [in and dem, Latin.| An 


indenture; waving in any figure. 5 
The margins do not terminate in a ſtreight lag, 
but are indented ; each i dentation being continued 


on.the oppotite margin, Ii oodeuard. 
IN DETN TURE. . . [from iaclent.] A coycnauty 
ſo named becauſe the counterparts are inderited to 
cut one by the Other; a. contract, of Which there 
1S-a-COUNECLPAlrt. 
In Hall's chronicle much good matter is quits 
marrod with apdanture Engliſh. Aeon, Scboolmaſirr, 
The critick to his grief will find 


IxpErENDENCE. I. . C ind:prndance, Fr. in aud 
Ix DEPENDENCY. J diperdance.] Freedom; ex- 
emption from rehance or controul ; itite oyer 
which none has power. : 
Dreams may give us ſome idea of the great ex- 
cellency of a human foul, and ſome intimutions 
of its *:dgpendency On Matier. =Addifon's Spectator. 
Let fortune do her worſt, whatever ſhe makes 


us loſe, as long as ſhe never makes us loſe our 


honeſty and our mdependence, . Popes 
Give me, LI cry'd, enough for me, 
My bread and mdependency : Eo 
So bought an- amual rent or two, ä 
And liv'd juſt as you ſee I do. Pope, 


INDEPE/NDENT. adj. ¶ ind:pendanty Fr. in and de- 
ent. . 
I, Not depending; not ſupported by any other's 
not relying on another; not controlled. It s 
uſed with on, of, or from, before the object; of 
which en ſeems moſt. proper, Fince we ſay to de 
peud on, and conſequently deperdou on. . 
Creation muſt needs infer providence, and God's 
making the world irrefragably proves that he go- 
verns it too; or that a being of dependent nature 
remains nevertheleſs independent upon him in that 
reſpect. | | Soul 
Since all princes of independent governments ate 


in a tate of nature, the world never was without 
men in that ſtate. | Locke, 
The town of St. Gaul is a proteſtant republick | 


ind:pendent of the abbot, and under the protection 
of: the-eantons.. Oo dddjen 

2. Not relating to any thing elſe, as to a ſupe- 
rior cauſe or power. Is 

The conſideration of our underſtanding, Which 
is an incorporeal ſubſtance independent from matter: 
and the contemplation of our own bodies, which 
have all the ſtamps and characters of excelleit 


{ contrivance-; theſe alone do very eaſily guide us 


to the wiſe Author of all things. # Bertl 
Ix vEr &/NDEST. u. . One who in religions“ 
fairs holds that every congregation is a complete 
church, ſubject to no ſuperior authority. 8 . 
We hall, in our ſermons, take occaſion to 1 


Sac en. 


About His neck N 
77 | 


4 


tify ſuch paſſages in our liturgy as have erz g 


Who with her head, nimble in threats, .approactye 


formity may diſcover a fraud. } To contraſt; tg | 


Id pE'NT. u. hf from the verb, | Inequality 3 | 


in a ſmall ridge, to the indentatum that anſwers it 


How fumly theſe indowwes bid. Sf. 


IND 


juſtly quirrelted at by preſbyterians, * — 

: ton. 
A very famous ili pendent miniſter was head of 
Addiſon's Spectattor. 
IndePENDENTLY. adv. [from independent. 


or other puritan ſectaries. Sand: 


a college in thoſe times. 


Without reference to other thmgs. 


Diſpoſe lights and ſhadows,. without finiſhing | 
every thing independently the one of the other. Dry. 
IN DESERT. . ſ. in and deſert. ] Want of me- 
kit. This is an uſeful word, but not much re- 


ceived. 


Thoſe Who were orice looked on as his equals, 

are apt to think the fame of his merit a reflection 
Addiſon's Spcetator. 
Fr. in and 


on their own ind-ſerts. 
IDEs IN ENT Lx. adv. ide ſfncntes, 
dei, Latin. ] Without ceſſat ion. 


— 


They continue a month #d:/aintly. Ray on Creat. 
InvesTRrRU/CTIBLE, adj, [in and deftructible.| 


Not to be deſtroyed. 


Glaſs is ſo compact and firm 4 body, that it is 


md:tructible by art or nature. 


Loy le. 
INDE TE/RMINABLE. adj. [in and 447, Me, 


Not to be fixed; not to be defined or ſettled. 
here is not only obſcurity in the end, but be- 
pinning of the world; that, as its period is in- 
ferutable, ſo is its nativity mdeterminable, Br. V. Er. 
INDETERMINATE. adj. e oa Fr. in and 
determinate.) Unfixed ; not defined ; indefinite. 
The rays of the ſame colour were by turns 
tranſmitted at one thickneſs, ind refleted at ano- 
ther thickneſs, for an ind:terminate number of ſuc- 
ceſſions. Newton's Optic Rs. 
IxDRETTTANMTNAT ETL x. adv. Fin and deter minately.] 
Indetinitely; not in any ſettled manner. 
His perſpicacity diſcerned the loadſtone to re- 
ſpect the North, when ours beheld it indetermi- 


zately. | . Brown. 
The depth of the hold is indeterminately expreſſed 
in the deſcription. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


IxNbETEKMINED. adj. [in and determined, ] Un- 
ſettled; unfixed. : ES 
We ſhould not amuſe ourſelves with floating 
words of #determined figaification, which we can 
uſe in ſeveral ſenſes to ſerve a turn. Locke. 
_ IxveTERMINA TION, 1. I. Cin and determination. 
Want of determination ; want of fixed or ſtated 
direction. 3 
By contingents I underſtand all things which 
may be done, and may not be done, may happen, 
or may not hzppen, by reaſon of the indrter- 
nation Or accidental concurrence of the cauſes. 
|  Bremball againſt Hobtes. 
Iv pEVOHH tox. n. f. [indevotion, Fr. in and de- 
254.) Want of devotion; irreligion. | 


Let us make the church the ſcene of our peni- | 
tence, as of our faults; deprecate our former in- 


deten, and, by an exemplary reverence, redreſs 
the icandal of profaneneſs. Decay of Piety. 
 Ixvgvour/r. adj. [indewot, Fr. in and devout.] 
Not devout ; not religious; irreiigious. 
He prays much, yet curſes more; whilſt he is 
meek, but id wort; 
IxhE“x. nf. [ Latin. ] 
1. The diſcoverer; the pointer out. | 
Tattes are the indcxc5 of the different qualities 
of plants, as well as of all ſorts of aliment. A, bit. 
_ That which was once the index to point out all 
virtues, dues now mark out that part of the world 
where leuſt of them reſides; Decay of Piecy. 
2. The band that points to any thing, as to the 
hour or way. 
They have no more inward ſelf-conſciouſneſs 
of what they do or ſuffer, than the ier of a 
watch, of the hour it points to. Bentley. 
3. The table of contents to a book. 
In ſuch indexer, although ſmall 8 
To their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeeti 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 
Of rifings to.come, at large. Stakefpeare. 
If a book has no ind, or good table of con- 
tents, tis very uſe fal to make one as you are read- 
ug it; and in your index to take notice only of 
Perts nes to vou. Watts. 
Ip ATA v. u. ſ [in and dexterity. } Want 
of Gexterity ;- want of readineſs; want of handi- 
vels; clumſineſs; aukwardneſs. „„ 


mood. 
Decay of Piety. ; 


IN D 


monſtrates their dimneſs in beholding its canes. 
1 a Harvey Un Con ſumptions. 
INDIAN Arrow-reot. n. ſ. { marcanta, Lat.] A 
root. 5 
A ſovereign remedy for the bite of waſps, and 
the poiſon of the manchineel tree. This root the 
Indians apply to extract the venom of their ar- 


ros. Miller. 
IN DTA Crefs. n. ſ. [acriviala, Lat.] A plant. 
: x Miller. 


INDIAN Fig. n. f. [opuntia, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
INDIAN Red. ». J. 
very fine purple earth, and of firm compact tex. 
ture, and great weight. Till on F:ffils. 
Tr DfeAN r. ad. | indicans, Lat.] Showing; point- 
ing out; that which directs what is to be done in 
any diſeaſe. | | 

_ Fo YSPDICATE. 2. c. [indico, Lat.] 

1. Io ſhow; to point out. 


IxD1caTl1oN. 

Ixvica'TON. . . [ indication, Fr. indicatio, from 
indico, Lat.] | 

1. Mark; token; ſign; note; ſymptom. 


venient ꝓlaces, are a plain in. licutian of their wea- 
rineſs. | Addfon. 

We think that our ſucceſſes are a plain #*dicatiwn 
of the divine favour towards us. Alierbury. 

2. [In phyſic.] Indicatia is of four kinds: vital, 
preſervative, curative, and palliative, as it directs 
what is to be done to continue life, cutting off the 
cauſe of an approaching diſtemper, curing it 
whilſt it is actually preſent, or leſſening its effects, 
or taking off ſome of its ſymptoms before it can 
be wholly removed. | uincy. 


cation is a natural indication of a liquid diet. A but. 

3. Diſcovery made; intelligence given. 

If a perſon, that had a fair eſtate in reverſion, 
ſhould be aſſured by ſonie ſkilful phyſician, that 
he would inevitably fall into a diſeaſe that would 
totally deprive him of his underſtanding and me- 
| mory ; if, I ſay, upon a certain belief of this in- 
fication, the man ſhould appear overjoyed at the 
news, would not all that ſaw him conclude that 
the diſtemper had ſeized him ? Bath y. 
4. Explanation ; diſplay. 

Theſe be the things that govern nature princi- 
pally, and without which you cannot make any 
true analyſis, and zniication of the proceedings of 
nature. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
InDYCATIVE. adj. | indicativis, Lat.] 

1. Showing; informing ; pointing out. 

2. {In grammar.] A certain modification of a 
verb, expreſſing affirmation or indication. 


from the principal uſe of it, is called the ini ative 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
IN DI CATIVELVY. adv. | from muicative.] 
fuch a manner as ſhows or betokens. 
Theſe images, formed in the brain, are indica- 
ti vely of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe of ſenſe. Grew, 
| To IN DIT. See IN Dir E, and its deriva- 
tives. 7 
IxpYcT1ov. . ſ. [mdif7ion, Fr. indico, Lat.] 
1. Declaration ; proclamation. 
After a legation ad res repetendas, and a refuſal, 
and a denunciation and idir7on of a war, the war 
is left at large. Bacon. 
2. In chronology. ] The indi, inſtituted by 
Conſtantine the Great, is properly a cycle of tri- 
butes, orderly diſpoſed, for fifteen years, and by 


in memory of the great victory obtained by Con- 
ſtantine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 312, by which 
an entire freedom was given to Chriſtianity, the 
council of Nice, for the honour: of Conſtantine, 
ordained that the accounts of years: ſhould be no 
longer kept by the Olympiads, which til! that time 
had been done; but that, inſtead thereof, the in- 
dition ſnould be made uſe of, by which to reckon 
and date their years, wizch path its epocha 4. D. 


| 373» [ate I, 


The #9:1terity of our confumption-curers de- 


Is a ſpecies of ochre ; a 


2. [In phyſick.} To point out a remedy. See 


The frequent ſtops they make in the moſt con- 


The depravation of the inſtruments of maſti- | 


Py 2 9 a þ 
The verb is formed in a certain manner to af- | 
2 . . * 1 
firm, deny, or interrogate; Which formation, 


In 


it accounts of that kind were kept. Afterwards, 


„ 


| 


* 


| 


= 


IND 
Ivpi/rriRtNC Ig 7 ind: fereiece, Fr. lad liße- 


Ixpi/rrerENCY. S retina, Latin. 
1. Neutrality ; ſuſpenſion ; equipoiſe or free- 
dom from motives on either ſide. gen 
In choice of committees it is better to chuſe iu- 
different perſons, than to make an mdifferency by 
putting in thoſe that are ſtrong on both fides. Bur. 
By an equal iadifferenc) for all truth, I mean, 
not loving it as ſuch, before we know it to be 
true. Locke. 
A perfect imdiffrrency in the mind, not determi- 
nable by its laſt judgment, would de as great af 
imperfection as the want of i#dif:rency to act, or 
not to act, till determined by the will. Lacke.. 
Thoſe who/would borrow light from expoſitorss- 
either conſult only thoſe who hive the good luck 
to be thought ſonnd and orthodox, avoiding thoſs- 
of different ſentiments; of elſe with indffcrency. 
look into the notes of all commentators. Lot. 
2. Impartiality. 
Read the book with indiffermcy.and judgment, 
and thou can ſt not but greatly commend it. 
Whitgifte. 
3. Negligence ; want of affection; unconcern- 
edneſs. . Ne. IE | 
Indi ſference cannot but be criminal, when it is 
converſant about objects which are ſo far from be- 
ing of an indifferent nature, that they are of the 
higheft importance. Addijon. 
A place which we muſt paſs through, not o 
with the indifference of ſtrangers, but with the vi- 
gilance of thoſe' who travel through the country 
of an enemy. | W Kegers. 
Indiff rence, clad in wiſdom's guile, 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies; 
For how can ſtony bowels melt,. 
In thoſe who never pity felt? 


Sr. 


He will let you know he has got a clap with as 
much indifferency as he would a piece of public 


news. 5 ;  Savijt. 

The people of England ſhoutd be frighted with 
the French king and the pretender once a year : 
the want of obſerving this neceflary precept, Bas 


produced great indiff.rence in the vulgar. Arbutbuot. 


4. State in which no moral or phyfical reaſon 
preponderates ; tate in which-there is no diffe + 
rence. 


The choice is left to our diſcretion, except a 


principal bond of ſome higher duty remove the 
indifference that ſuch things have in themſelves :: 


their indifcrence is removed, if we take away our: 


own liberty. Hookers 


IN DIFFEREN F. adj. indifferent, Fr. indifferesy- 
Latin 


1. ue ; not determined to either ſide. 
Doth his majeſty 

Incline to it or no? 4 | 

| He ſeems mdiff-rent. Shak, p. F. V. 

Being indifferent, we ſhould: receive and embrace 


opinions according as evidence gives the atteſta- 


tion of truth. 2 | Locte. 
| Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's reſt ;- Cato knows neither of them 2: 
[different in his choice to'fleep or die. Addiſon, 
2. Vncancerned ; inattentive ; regardleſs. 

One thing was all to you, and your: fondnef; 
made you indifferent to every thing elſe. Temp. 

It was a law of Solon, that any perſon who, 
in the civil commotions of the republick, remain- 
ed neuter, or an indie ent ſpectator of the con 
tending parties, ſhould be condemned to perpetual: 
baniſhment. _ Addijon's Freebolder. 

But how indifferent foever man may be to eternal 
happineſs, yet ſurely to eternal miſery none can 
be indifferent. . | | Rogers. . 
3. Not to have ſuch difference as that the one- 
is for its own ſake preferable to the other. 
The nature of things indifferent is neither to be 


commanded nor forbidden, but left free and ar- 


bitrary. | Hooker. 
Cuſtoms, which of theniſelves are indie ent in 


other kingdoms, becauſe exceeding evil in this 
realm, by reaſon of the inconveniences which. 
2e. 


followed thereupon. | | wies. 
Though at firſt it was free, and in} my choice 
whether or no I ſhould.publiſh theſe diſcourtes ; 


Jer. 
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IND 


pet, the publication being once reſolved, the de- 
dication was not ſo indifferent. South. 


This I mention only as my conjecture, it being | 


' Ind:Ferent to the matter v hich way the learned 
mall determine. Locke. 

4. Impartial ; diſintereſted. 

Metcalfe was partial to none, but ind Ferent to 
all; a maſter for the whole, and a father to every 
one, Afcham. 
1 am a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge id fe, and no more aſſurance 
Of equal friendſhip and proceeding. Sa,, ſpear. 

There can hardly be an indiffenent trial had be- 
tween the king and the ſubject, or between party 
and party, by reaſon of this general Kindred and 
conſanguinity. Davies. 

5- Paſſable; having mediocrity ; of a middling 
Nate; neither good nor worſt. This is an impro- 
per and colloquial uſe, eſpecially when applied to 
perſons. 

Some things admit of mediocrity : 

A counſellor, or pleader at the bar, 

May want Meſſala's pow'rful eloquence, 

Or be leſs read than deep Caſſelius; 1 
Yet this indi rent lawyer is eſteem' d. Roſcommon. 

Who would excel, when few can make a teſt, 
Betwixt id: vet writing and the beſt? Dryden. 

This has obliged me to publiſh ap indifferent col- 
lection of poems, for fear of being thought the 
author of a w arſe. Prior. 

There is not one of theſe ſubjects that would 
not ſell a very indifferent paper, could I think of 
gratifying the publick by ſuch mean and baſe me- 
thods. Addiſan. 

6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an ad- 
verb. 

I 2m myſelf indifferent hgneſt ; but yet I could 
* accuſe me of ſuch things, that it were better that 

my mother had not born me. Shak:ſpeare”s Hamlet. 

This will raiſe a great ſcum on it, and leave 
vour wine different clear. Mortimer. 

IxDYFFERENT LY. adv. [ indifferenter, Lat.] 

1. Without diſtinction; without preference. 

Whiteneſs is a mean between all colours, hav- 
ing itſelf indifferently to them all, ſo as with equal 
facility to be tinged with any of them. MNexoton. 

Were pardon extended irdifferently to all, which 
of them would think himſelf under any particular 
obligation ? Addiſon. 

Though a charch-of-Englantarian thinks every 
ſpecies of government equally lawful, he does not 
think them equally expedient, or for Every coun- 
try indifferent / v. Swift. 

2. Equally ; 1mpartially. 

They may truly and :ndferently 1 1 juſtice. 

Common Prayer. 


2. In a neutral ſtate ; without wiſh or averſion. | 


Set honour in one eye, and death i' th' other, 
And I will look on death iadifferently. Shok- j. 
4. Not well; tolerably : paiſably ; middlingly. 
A moyle will draw indi. r:ntly well, and carry 
great burthens. Carew. 
I hope it may 174 He Aly entertain your lordſhip 
at an unbending hour. Roxve. 
An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſown to- 
actber; , Kept me but very indifferen h from the 
fioor. Gulliv-r's Travels. 
IN DIG ECE. I. f. | indigence, Fr. indigentia, 
IN DH NC. IS Lat. Want; penury; poverty. 
TIRE. there is happineſs, there muſt not be 
3.Fg-ncy, or want of any due comforts of life. 
Bunnet's Theory. 
For even that 7:/:g-nc-, that brings me low, 
Makes me myſelf, and him above to know. Dryd. 
Athens worſhipped God with temples and 1a- 
crifces, as if he needed hahiration and fuſtenauce; 
and that the he: thens had ſuch a mean appr _— | 
on about the 2.7; cy ot their gods, appep® fron 
Ariſtophanes and Lucian. Bentley. 
IxpYorxors. adj. indigene, Fr. indig-ne, Lat.) 
Native to a country; originally produced or born 
in a region. 
Negroes were all tranſported from Africa, and 
ure not indigimus Or proper natives of America. 
- Lrown. 


|] Rather a rude and :d:ge//ed mals. 


of providence. 


2 


— 


raging; * at once with anger and diſdain. 


IND 


It is wonderful to obſerve one creature, that is, 

mankind, ind genous to fo many different climates. 
Ar bithnot. 

I'NDIGENT. adj. | indigent, Fr. indigens, Lat] 

1. Poor; needy ; necettitous. 

Charity conſiſts i in relieving the digent. Addiſon.) 

2. In want; wanting; with f 

Rejoice, O Albion, ſever'd from the world 
By nature's wiſe indulgence ; indigent 
7, nothing from without. Phillip. 

. Void ; ; empty. 

Such bodies have the tangible parts -digent of 
moiſture. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

Ixnvicer'sT. adj. | indigoſte, Fr. niet, 

 Invpicet's TED. P Latin. 

1. Not ſeparated into diſtin orders; not re- 
gularly diſpoſed. 

This maſs, or mdrgeſicd matter, or chaos, cre- 
ated in the beginning, was without the proper 
form, which it afterwards acquired. Raleigh, 

Before the ſeas, and this terreſtrial ball, t 
One was the face of nature, ifa face; 

Dryden's Ovid. 

2. Not formed, or ſhaped. Trdige oft 1 is not now 
in uſe. 

Set a form upon that indigeſ project, 

So ſhapeleſs and ſo rude. "Shak: eſpeare's King ob, 
Hence, heap of wrath, foul indig:/fed lump; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Shateſp. 

3- Not well conſidered and methodiſed. 

By irkſome deformities, through endleſs and 
ſenſeleſs effuſions of imdig:fed prayers, they often- 
times diſgrace the worthieſt part of Chriſtian duty 
towards God. Hooker. 

The political creed of the high-principled men 
ſets the proteſtant ſucceſſion upon a firmer foun- 
dation than all the indigo ſchemes of thoſe who 
profeſs revolution principles. Szoiſt. 

4. Not concocted in the ſtomach. 

Dreams are bred 1 
From riſing fumes of indigeſted food. Dryden. 

5. Not brought to ſuppuration. 

His wound was indigeſed and inflamed. Wiſeman. 

InNviGE's TIBLE. adj. [from in and digeſtible.] 
Not conquerable in the ſtomach ; not convertible 
to nutriment. 

Eggs are the moſt nouriſhing and exalted of all 
animal food, and moſt indige/:ble : no body can di- 
geſt the ſane quantity of them as of other food. 

Ar but hnot on Diet. 

InD1GE'STION. x. ſ. | indigeſtion, Fr. from in 
and digeſtion. | | 

1. A morbid weekneſs of the ind ; want of 
concoctive power. 

2. The ſtate of meats unconcocted. 

The fumes of indigetian may indiſpoſe men to 
thought, as well as to diſeaſes of danger and pain. 

Temple. 


Lat.] To 


» 


To INDVGITATE. v. 4. ſindigito, 
point out; to ſhow by the fingers. 

Antiquity expretſed numbers by the fingers: 
the depreſſing this finger, which in the left hand 
implied but fix, in the right hand mdigiruted fix 
hundred, Brown's Filgar Fri ours, 

As though there were a ſeminality of urine, we 
fooliſhly conceive we behold therein the anatomy 
of every particle, and can thereby md g/ate their 
anections. Hrown's Vlg „ Krrours, 

We are not to zdigitate the parts trauſmittent. 

Harvey. 

I8pro1TA'T1ov. a. ſ. [from indigitate. ] The act 
of pointing out or ſhowing, as by the finger. 

Which things I conceive no obſcure = rr IN 
More agcin ft Arbeiſm. 

1 GN. adj, ſindigne, Fr. indignus, Lat.] 

. Unworthy ; undeſerving. 

W here there is a kingdom that is altogether un- 
able or indigu to govern, is it juſt for another na- 
tion, that is civil or policed, to ſubdue them. Bac. 

2, Bringing indignity ; diſgraceful. This is a 
word not in uſe. 

And all ::dign and baſe ady erſities 
Make bead ag ainſt my eſtimation. Shakeſp. Othells. 
IxpicNxaxT. adj. | indignans, Lat.] Angry; 


Paths mare. 


IND 
He ſcourg'd with many a ſtroke tl} dt ip 
Waves. Mein. 
The luſtful monſter fled, e by the er 
ous and irdignant Martin. Arbutbnot aud Pogg. 
What rage that hour did Albion's ſou! poles, 
Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers cucſs | 
He ſtrides id nan, and with ISP CTiE$ 
| To ſingle fight the fairy prince de fies. 
IxpronA ION. n. . [i dignation, Fr. ir dignati: „ 
Latin. ] 
1. Anger mingled with contempt or diſguſt, 
- Suſpend your indign. tion againſt my brother, tit 
you derive better teſtimony of his intent. Shak: 7. 
From thoſe officers, warm with *mdignatizn at 
the inſolences of that vile rabble, came words of 
great contempt. Claren dn, 
But keep this ſwelling indiprution down, 
And let your cooler reaſon now prevail. 
2. The anger of a ſuperiour, 


Rowe, 


There was great indigna'in againſt Ifracl, 2 X. 


3. The effect of anger. 
If heay'n have any grievous plagne in ſtore, 
Let them hurl down their indgnj½i 
On thee, thou troubler of the world. Shab- Pear. 
IxÞ1 GNITY. . J. [ indigmtas, from nd: mus, Lat, 
ind; ignite, Fr.] Contumely ; contemptuous injur; ; 
violation of right accompanied with inſult. 
Biſhops and prelates could not but have bleed. 
ing hearts to behold a perſon of ſo great place and 
worth conſtrained to endure ſo foul ixdignitics. 
Hooker, 
No emotion of paſſion tranſported me, by the 
indignity of his carriage, to any thing unbeſeeming 
myſelf. King Charkis 
Man he made, a for him built 
Magnificent this world, and earth his ſeat, 
Him lord pronounc'd; and, O indign.ty / 
Subjected to his ſervice angel-wings, 
And flaming miniſters, to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge. Milt. 
He does not ſee how that mighty paſſion for tue 
church can well conſiſt with thofe id itte, and 
that contempt men beſtow on the clergy. Sr. 
To more exalted glories born, 
Thy mean indignities I ſcorn. Pat] 
INDIGO. . ſ. ¶ indicum, Lat.] A plant, by the 
Americans called anil. In the middle of the 
flower is the ſtyle, which afterward becomes a 
jointed pod, containing one cy lyn drical ſeed in one 
partition, from which indigo is made, whicl: 15 
uſed in dying for a blue colour. Aide. 
IN DIR ETO r. adj. ¶ indirect, Fr. indir ecfury Lat.) 
1. Not ſtrait ; not rectilinear. 
2. Not tending otherwiſe than obliquely or con- 


ſequentially to a point; as, an indirect accuſation. 


3. Wrong ; improper. 
The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your 
grace; 


N But by Ulis mother was vs with-held. 


Fy, what an indirect and peeviſh courſe 
Is this of hers ? 
4. Not fair; not honeſt. 
Think you, that any means under the ſun 
Can atſecure to mdire#? a courſe? Dan, Civil il ur. 
Thoſe things which they do know they may, 
upon ſundry i He conſiderations, let paſs ; and 
although themſelves do not err, yet may they de- 
ceive others. . Hor. 
O pity and ſhame ! ! that they who to live well 
Enter'd fo fair, ſhould turn atide, to tread * 
4%. 


Indire& dealing will be difcover'd one time or 
other, and then he loſes his reputation. T= ſeu. 

Ix DI F/ TIOx. z. .. [in and direczica.} 

I. Oblique means; tendency not in a ſtraight 
line. 
And thus do we, of wiſdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with eſſays of byas, 


By indire& ins find directions out. SD . 217 | 


2, Diſhoneſt practice. Not uſed. 

I had rather coin my heart than wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſn, 
By any indireclion. Shakeſf. Julius C * 7 r. 

I DIKE“e T Ly. adv, from indir. 7. 8 

I, Not in a Tight line; obliquely. - 


dot 
3 2, No 


Tithe), 


Shakyp. Rich, III. 
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2. Tot in expreſs terms. Ne | 
Still ſhe ſuppreſſes the name, which continues 
his doubts and hopes; and at laſt ſhe indirect iy men- 
tions it. | Broome. 
3. Unfairly ; not rightly. | 

He bids you then reſign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectiy held 
From him the true challenger. Shak. Henry V. 
He that takes any thing from his neighbour, 
which was juſtly forfeited, to ſatisfy his own re- 
venge or avarice, is tied to. repentance, but not 
to reſtitution: becauſe I took the forfeiture *d:- 
eh, TJ am anſwerable to God for my unhand- 
tome, unjuſt, or uncharitable circumſtances. Tay. 
InviRt CTNESS. #. ſ. [in and directn gi. 
1. Obliquity. | 
2. Unfairneſs; diſhoneſty ; frandulent art. 

TIxpisce/RNIBLE. adj. [in and diſcernible, ] Not 
perceptible ;- not diſcoverable. 

Speculation, which, to my dark fon), 

Depriv'd of reaſon, is as ?di/cermb/e 
As colours to my body, wanting fight. 

IxDISCE/RNIBLY. e incliſcernible.] In 


2 manner not to be percei 
bn and diſcerptible.] 


4 


* Ixnpisce'RPTIBLE. adj. 
Not to be ſeparated ; incapable of being broken 
or deſtroyed by diſſolution of parts. 
InvDiSCERyTIBYLITY. . ſ. [from indiſcerpti- 
sl.] Incapability of diſſolution. 7 
IX DIS c OVER. a. f. [ix and wee The 
ſtate of being hidden. An unuſual word. 
The ground of this aſſertion was the magnify- 


ing eſteem of the ancients, ariſing from the ind 


rovery of its head. | ' Brown, 
IxpiscREE'T. adj. [ indiſcret, Fr. in and diſ- 


ereet.] Imprudent; incautious ; inconfiderate ; 
injudicious. | h 


Why then 
Are mortal men ſo fond and indiſercet, „ 
So evil gold to ſeek unto their aid; | 
And having not complain, and having it upbraid ? 
1 ; Spenſer * 4 
If thou be among the indiſcrert, obſerve the 
time; but be continually among men of under- 
Kanding. | ; E ccluf. 
IxpriscREE'TLY. adv. | from mrdiſcreet.] With- 
out prudence : without conſideration ; without 
judgment. | Et; 
Job on juſtice hath aſperſions flung, : 
And ſpoken indi/creetly with his tongue. Sandys. 
Let a great perſonage undertake an action paſ- 
fionately, let him manage it indiſcrcerly, and he 
ſhall have enongh to flatter him. Taylor's Rule. 
_ IxprscRE'T1ON. 2. f. ¶ indiſcretion, Fr. in and 
3 Imprudence; raſhneſs; inconſidera- 
on. 
ndlſcretian ſometimes ſerves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
His offences did proceed rather from negligence, 
raſhneſs, or other indiſcretion, than from any mali- 
cious thought. | Hayward. 
Looſe papers have been obtained from us by 
the importunity and divulged by the indiſcretion of 
friends, although reſtrained by promiſes. Swift. 


„ Indiscxr'uinaTs. adj. [ mdiſcriminatus, Latin. 
Vndiftinguiſhable : not marked with any note of 


diſtinction. 
Id Disc NH NAT ELV. adv. [from indiſcrimi- 


: 


Denh. Soph. 


; 
4 
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ſarily. 

Every one muſt look upon himſelf as inen a- 
bly obliged to the practice of duty. Adi. F+ceh. 

To INDISPO'SE. v. a. Lin diſpuſer, French. } 

. To make unfit : with for. 

Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in 
this life, any farther than it prepares or indiſpoſes 
us for the enjoyments of another. Alter bury. 

2. To difincline ; to make averſs : with . | 

It has a ſtrange efficacy to indſpaſe the heart 25 
religion. South's Sermons. 

3- To diforder ; to diſqualify for its proper 
functions. 1 

The ſoul is not now hindered in its actings by 
the diſtemperature of indi poſed organs. Glanville. 

4. To diſorder flightly with regard to health. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather 


| #ndiſpoſed than ſick, and did no ways diſable him 


from ſtudying. Walton. 

5. To make unfavourable: with towards. 

The king was ſufficiently mdijp:ſed towards the 
perſons or the principles of Calvin's diſciples. 

27 Clarendbn. 

Ixpis Pos EDNESS. . .. [ from indiſpoſed. 
— of unfitneſs or diſinclination; diſordered 

ate. 

It is not any innate harſhneſs in piety that ren- 
ders the firſt ciſays of it unpleaſant; that is '@wing 
only to the 1ndi/psſedxe/s of our own hearts. D. of F. 

IND1SPos1'TION. . /. | indiſpoſition, Fr. from 
indiſpoſe.] | | 

I. Diſorder of health; tendency to fickneſs ; 
flight diſeaſe. | 

The king did complain of a continual infirmity 
of body, yet rather as an indi/p2/ition in health than 
any ſet ſickneſs. Hayward. 
I have known a great fleet loſe great occaſions, 
by an zndiſpo/ition of the admiral, while he was 
neither well enough to exerciſe, nor ill enough 
to leave the command. Temple. 
\ Wiſdom is ſtill looking forward, from the firſt 
indiſpoſitions, into the progreſs of the diſeaſe. UF. 

His life ſeems to have been prolonged beyond 
its natural term, under thoſe ndiſpofitions which 
hung upon the latter part of it. Addiſ. Freeh. 

2. Diſinclination; diſlike : with to or towards. 

The indiſpoſition of the church of Rome #7 reform 


our duty to God. Hooker." 
The mind, by every degree of affected unbelief, 
contracts more and more of a general imdiſpo/irion 
towards believing. Atterbury. 
InDisPu'TaBLE. adj. [in and diſputable.] Un- 
controvertible ; inconteſtable ; evident; certain. 
There is no maxim in politicks more indiſputable, 
than that a nation ſhould have many honours to 
reſerve for thoſe who do national ſervices. Addiſon. 
The apoſtle aſſerty a clear indiſputable concluſion, 
which could admit of no queſtion. Rogers. 
IxpisÞu/TABLENESS. ». ſ. from inadiſputable.] 
The ſtate of being indiſputable; certainty; evi- 
dence. 
IxPDISPUTTABLVY. adv. [from indiſputable.] 
1. Without controverſy; certainly; evidently. 


tably certain what death ſhe died. Brown's Tul. Err. 
2. Without oppoſition. 


xa'e.] Without diſtinction. 

Others uſe defamatory diſcourſe purely for love 
of talk; whoſe ſpeech, like a flowing current, 
dears away indiſcriminately whatever lies in its way. 

ö Government of the Tongue. 
" Liquers, ſtrong of acid” ſalts, deſtroy the blue- 
Hef's of the infuſton of our wood; and liquors - 
«:ſcriminatcly, that abound with ſulphureous ſalts, 
reſtore it. OM Boyle. 

INDISPE/NSABLE. ach. [French.] Not to 
ke remitted ; not to be ſpared; neceſſary. _ 

| Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againſt which 
theſe exceptions are made, are of indiſpenſable uſe 
and neceſſity, as well to the earth as to man. 

3 Woordward's Natural Hiſtory. 
1, NDISPENSABLENESS, n. J. [from indiſpenſa- 
| State of not being to be ſpared 3 neceſſity. 


bly granted to ſo many preceding kings. 


— — ̃ — 


They queſtioned a duty that had been indi/puta- 
owe!. 
Ix Iss oCLVAILE. adj. [ in and difoivable.] 

1. Indiſſoluble; not ſeparable as to its parts. 


! 


Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into 


ruſt, which is an earth taſteleſs and ind;/e/vable in 
water; and this earth, imbibed with more acid, 
becomes a metallick ſalt. Newton, 
2. Obligatory ; not to be broken; binding for 
ever. 
Depoſition and degradation are without hope of 
any remiſfion, and therefore the law ſtiles them 
an indiſſolvabie bond; but a cenſure, a diſſolvable 
dond. Ayiffe's Parergon. 
IxD1ISS0LUBVLITY. 2. f. | indiffolubirite, Fr. 
from indiſſoluble.] 
r. Reſiſtance to a diſſolving power; firmuefs ; 


4 IDisPg/NSABLY. adv. [ from indiſperjable, J 


4 


ſtableneſs. | 


Without diſpenſation ; without remiftion : neveſ-1 


herſelf, muſt be no ſtay unto us from performing | 


An indiſtin@ regard. 


The thing itſelf is queſtionable, nor is it indiſþu- | 


IND 


What hoops hold this maſs of matter in fo cloſe 
a preſſure together, from whence has ſteel ts 
firmneſs, and the parts of a diamont their hard- 
neſs and id, fſolub:lity ? - Leeks. 

2. Perpetuſty of obligation. 

IxD1/s$0LUBLE adj. | ind:ffoldbl-," Pr. indie 
bilts, Lat. in and diſſolus lu. | 

1. Reſiſting all ſeparation of its parts; firm: 
ſtable. | | 

When cemmon gold and lead are mingled, the 
lead may be ſevered almoſt unaltered ; yet if, in- 
ſtead of the gold, a tantillum of the red elixir be 
mingled with the ſaturn, their union will be 1 
ſolable, that there is no poſſible way of ſeparating 
the diffuſed elixir frqm the fixed lead. Boyle. 

2. Binding for ever; ſubſiſting for ever; not to 
de looſed. 

Far more comfort it were for us to be joined 
with you in bands of iadiſſoluble love and amity, to 
live as if our perſons being many, our fouls were 
but one. Hookey. 

There is the ſupreme and *:4//zb/: con ſangui- 
nity between men, of which the heathen poet 
ſaith we are all his generation. Bacon“ Holy War. 

They might juſtly wonder, that men fo tauglit, 
ſo obliged to be kind to all, ſhould behave them- 
ſelves ſo contrary to ſuch heavenly inſtructions, 
ſuch indiſſuluble obligations. Sent, 

IxDi's$0LUBLENESS.. . ſ. [from indifſoluble.| 
Indiſſolubility ;* reſiſtance to ſeparation of parts. 

Adam, though conſiſting of a compoſition in- 


trinſically diſſolvable, might have held, by the Di- 


vine Will, a ſtate of immortality and indifſcheb/r- | 
n:/s of his confpoſition. _ Halæ 

Ixpr's$0LUBLY. adv. [from iediſſe/cb!-.] 

1. In a manner reſiſting all ſeparations. 

On they move y 

Indiſſolubly firm; nor obvious hill, | 
Nor ſtrait'ning vale, nor wood, nor ſtream divide 
Their perfect ranks. Milton. 


2 


The remaining aſhes, by a further degree of fire, 
may be md:/;/:4ly united into glaſs. Boyle. 
They willingly unite, 
Lidiſſolubly firm; from Dubris ſouth 
To northern Orcades. * Phillips. 


2. For ever obligatorily. 

InvisT1/NCT. adj. | indiſiin%, Fr. in and d. 
tinftus, Latin. ] | 

1. Not plainly marked ; confuſed. 

That which is now a horſe, even with a thought, 
The rack diſlimns, and makes it ind 
As water is in water. Sbaleſpeare. 

She warbled in her throat, 

And tun'd her voice to many a merry note; 
But indiſtindt, and neither ſweet nor clear. Dryden. 

When we ſpeak of the infinite diviſibility of 
matter, we keep a very clear and diſtinct idea of 
diviſion and diviſibility; but when we come to 
parts too ſmall for our ſenſes, our ideas of theſe 
little bodies become obſcure and indiſtincn. Watts. 

2. Not exactly deſcerning. 

We throw ont our eyes for brave Othello, 

Ev'n till we make the main and th' aerial blue 
Shak-ſpearts 

IxDisTixXCT10N. 2. J. [from indiſtincꝭ.] 8 

1. Confuſion; uncertainty. . 

The indiſtin?icn of many of the ſame name, or 
the mifapplicatiun of the act of one unto another, 
hath made ſome doubt. Brown's Vulgar Evrrours. 

2. Otniſſion of diſcrimination ; indiſcrimination. 

An #di/lin&;on of all perſons, or quality of all 
orders, is far from being agretable to the will of 
God. . | Spratt. 
I=pisT!NeTLY. adv. [from ind: lind. 
1. Confuſedly ; uncertainly; without definite» 
neſs or diſcrimination. 

In its fides it was bounded diſtinaly, but on its 
ends confuſedly and zudictintly, the light there va- 
niſhed by degrees, Newton's Optic &i. 

2. Without being diſtinguiſhed. | 

Making triat thereof, both the liquors ſoaked 
indiſtinetiy through the bowl. « 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

TIxpisTi'xcTxXE55. 7. /. ¶ from iadiſtin F.] Con- 
fuſion; uticertamty; obſcurity. . k 

There is unevenneſs or ind;/infnrſ; in the ſtyle 

vol.. I. No. 24. 5 X of 
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IND 


ok theie plaecs, concerning the origin and form of 


the earth. Burnet's Theo y. 
Old age makes the cornea and coat of the cryl- 


talime humour grow fl:tter ; fo that the light, for 


want of a ſufficient refraction, will not converge 
te the bottom of the eve, but beyond it, and by 
e miequeiice paint in the bottom of the eye a con- 
t ed p.cture ; and according to the i 22 ſs of 
tlus pictuie, the object will appear confuſed. New. 
TxvrsSTURBANCE. z. f, [in and diffure ] Calm- 

nei5 ; freedom from diſturbance. 
What is called by thc Stoicks apathy, and by the 
Scepticks u aue, ſeems all but to mean great 
traumquillity of mind. Temple. 
_ INDIVIDUAL. adj. { individs, individacl, Fr. 
id. T. das, 2 | 

1. Seperate from others of the ſame ſpecies ; 
fingle; numerically one. | 

Neither is it enough to conſult, ſcundum genera, 
what the kind and character of the perſon fhould 
be ; for the moſt judgment is ſhown in the chuicz 
'of mu viduals. :-- - - 3. Bacon. 
» They preſent us with images more perfect than 
the life in any dividual, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Mutt the whole man, amazing thought ! return 
To the cold marble, or contracted urn! 


And never thall thoſe particles agree, 


Th:t were in life this individual he? - *-Prie”s 
Know all the good that ig i., find, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and compe- 


tence. 


We ſee each circumſtance of art and rl vidicl 


of nature tammoned together by the extent and 
frcundity of his imagination. Joe, Pref. to the 1/i, 
It would be wile in them, as mdividea! and pri- 
vate mortals, to look back a little upon the ſtorms 
they have raiſed, as well as thoſe they have eſ- 
Ganped. 5 
The object of any particular idea is called an 12. 
di vidual; to Peter is an mdividul man, London is 
an individual city. , Wits. 
2. Undivided ; not to be parted or disjomed. 
To give thee being, I lent . 
Ont of my ſide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial Hife, to have thee by my fide 


Henceforth an ini ſolace dear.  M5cton, 
Long eternity thail greet. our bliſs 
With al mdividaol kiſs, Milen. 


Under his great vicegerent rejgn abide. 

United as one xdiwidual ſoul, 

For ever happy. Alillion. 

IN DIVIbV LIT. . . from inzdvidza!.] Se- 
parate or diſtinct exiſtence, 

He would tell his inſtructor, that all men were 
not fingular; that zd&viduaity could hardly be pre- 
edicated of any man; for it was commonly ſaid that 
man is not the ſame he was, and that mad men 
are beſide themſelves. * Lreuthnet. 

Inpivi/pualLly. av. | from idividea;.] 

1. With ſeparate or diſtin &iſtence: nume- 
xIxKally. 

Hou ſhould that ſubſiſt ſolitarily by itſelf, which 

hath no ſubſtwnce, but im7:44/y the very ſame 

whereby others ſubſiſt wit! it? 
2. Not.ſeparably; incommunicably, i 

1 dare not pronbunce him omniſcious, that be- 

ing an attrioute παιναννν]u]ν proper to the godhead, 
and wcommuncallle to any created ſubſtance. 

| Hakew:!! on Previdence. 

Te IX DIV DVAT E. v. a. | from individuus, Lat. 
To diſtinguiſh from others of the ſame ſpecies ; to 
make ſingle. | 

Life is dit into infinite numbers, that 
Have their dittiact ſenſe and pleaſure. More. 

No man is capable of tranſlating poetry, who, 
beſides a genius to that art, is not a maiter both of 
his author's language ard of his own; nor muſt 
we underſtand the language only of the poet, but 
Tie particular turn of thought and expreſſion, 
winch are the characters that diſtinguiſh and id. 
2 Augte him from all other writers, Dryden. 

IxD1v1”04a/710Nn. . . | from individeate. | That 
which makes.un indgvidual. |; 

What is the principle of an #d4v:fzation ? Or 
what 15 it that makes any one thing the ſame as it 
was bufure? . 209 | inis. 


Swift. 


Pope. , 


Hooker, | 


| 


IND. 


Ix>1vipu'tTY. . ſ. {from individaus, TRY 
tence. | 8 

INDI VISIT. . f. [in and divinity.] Want of 
divine power. Not in uſe. | 

How openly did the oracle betray his iadivinity 
unto Croeſus, who behig ruined by his amphibo- 
logy, and expoſtulating with him, received no 
higher anſwer than the excuſe of his impoten- 
cy? | hrewn's Valsar F'rrours, 

IxprvisiB!LITY.. Jr. . from indiviſible.] 

Ixpriv1'sI18LENESS. j State in which no more 
diviſion eau be made. . | 

A peſtle and mortar will as ſoon bring any par- 
ticle of matter-to zdiviſibility as the acuteſt thought. 
of a mathematician. | Leeke. 

Ixnmivl's1B LY. adj. | indiviſible, Fr. in and divi- 
ib le.] What cannot be broken into parts; ſo ſmall 
as that- it cannot be ſmaller; having reached the 
laſt: Jegres: of diviſibility. | 

Py atom, no body will imagine we intend to 
expreſs a perfect indiviſible, but only the:leaſt ſort 
of natural bodies. Digby. 

Here is but one »div;fbl: point of time obſerved, 
hut one action performed; yet the eye cannot 
ccunprehend at once the whole object. Dryden. 

Ixpiv1/51B8LY. adv. [from indiviſible.] So as. it 
cannot be divided. Wee 

Ixbo'c1BLE., adj. in and dacil l.] Unteachable; 
intuſceptible of inſtruction. _ 
„ INI eL. adj | indxil:, Fr. indveilic, Latin.) 
Unteachable ; incapable of being inſtructed. 
. Theſe ceztajnly. are the fools in the text, indhcil, 
intraftable fools, whoſe ſtolidity can batfe all ar- 
gvuments, and is proof againſt demonſtration itſelf. 

| | Bentlty's Sermons, 

II pocHLI Tv. 3. f. | indecilite, Fr. ix and doci- 
25 Unt eachableneſs; refuſal of inſtruction, 

To IN DOC TRIN ATE. v. 4. [andres iner, old 
French. ] To inſtruct; to tinture with any ſci- 
ence, or opinion. 


took much delight in indo@rinating his young unex- 
perienced favourite, Buckingbam had obtyined a 
quick conception of ſpeaking very gracefully and 
pertinently. | Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common be- 
lief, in which their eaſy underſtandings were at firſt 
indo#rinit-d, are ſtrongly aſſured of. the truth of 
their ꝭreceptions. = Glanville, 
_ IxpocTkixna'TION. . . [from indefrinate.] 
Inſtruction; information. 5 

Although poſtulates are very accommodable 
unto junior. mdoxtrinations, yet are theſe authori- 
ties not to be embraced beyond the minority of our 
intellectuals. | Brown, 

V'xvOLENCE. IA. /. [im and doleo, Lat. indotence, 

I'nvoLENCY. French. 

1. Freedom from pain. . „ 

As there muſt he 4o/:ncy where there is happi- 
neſs, ſo there maſt not be indigency. Burn. Theory. 

I hzve eaſe, if it may not rather be called WA 
eee, | | | Hough, 

2, Lazineſs; inattention ; liſtleſſneſs. 

Let Epicurus give inds/-ncy as an attribute to his 
gods, and place it in the happineſs of the bleſt: the 
Diviraty which we worſhip has given us not only 
a precept againſt it, but his own example to the 
contrary. . | 3 Dryden. 

The Spaniſh nation, rouſed from their ancient 
indolence and ignorance, ſeem now to improve trade. 
NED Þ olingoroke. 
INDOLENT. adj, French.) 


of an in4c/-nt tumour. 55 
2. Careleſs; lazy; inattentive; liſtleſs. 
III fits a chief 25 
To waſte long nights in ident repoſe. Pope's Ili. 
IInDOLENTLY, adv. | from indolont.] . 
1. With freedom from pain. 

2. Carele y; lazily ; inattentively ; liſtleſſſy. 
While lult'd by ſound, and undiſturb'd by wit, 
Calm and ſerene you 4/m:y fit... Addiſon. 
To IN DO“ Ww. v. a. | indoare, Latin. ] To portion; 
to enrich with gifts, M Rether of fortune or nature. 


Sce EN DOW. 
1 : 


The ſtate of being an individual; ſeparate exi- 


Under a maſter that diſcourſed excellently, and 


to yourſelf a glorious name. 


1. Free from pain, So the chirurgeons ſpeak | 


IND 


IxDRMV!U HT. . /. [in and draug dt.] | 
1. An opening in the land into which ths fe; 
flows. | 
Ebbs and flows there could be none, when there 
was no indraug bis, bays, or gulphs to receive a 
flood. EE Rakiige, 
2. Inlet ; paſſage inwards. . Pk 
Navigable rivers are indravghts to attain wealth, 
i ; Qi, 
To IN DREI SCH. v. a. from drench.] To ſoik; 
to drown. 8 7 ' 
My hopes lie drown'd ; in many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench'd. Sha. ſp. Trails and Cu. 
Ix pus Tous. adj, [in and dub ibus.] Not doubt. 
ful; not ſuſpecting; certain. 
Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repoſing an 
indubious confidence in thoſe antipeſtilential ſpirits, 
arvey, 
I*SDv/f1TABLE. adj. [indubitabilis, Lat. indali- 
table, Fr. in and dubitable,] Undoubted ; unquel. 
tionable ; evident ; certain in appearance ; clear; 
plain. . 2 | 
When general obſervations are drawn from ſo 
many particulars as to become certain and indi- 
table, theſe are jewels of Knowledge. Wat: 


InNDu's1TABLY. ad. | from induZitable,] Un- 


doubtedly ; unqueſtionably. 

If we tranſport theſe. proportions from audible 
to viſible objects, there will /»dubitably reſult from 
either a graceful and harmonious contentment. 

| | Wotton's Archititiur, 

The patriarchs were indubitabiy inveſted with 

both theſe authorities. Spratt, 


- L appeal to all ſober judges, whether our ſouls 


may be only a mere echo from claihing atoms; er 
rather. indubitably ruſt proceed from a ſpiritul 
ſubſtance. 88 Beli). 

Ixpu's1tTATE. adj. { indubitztus, Lat.] Unquel- 
tioned ; certain : apparent ; evident. 

If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, he knew it was condemned by parlia- 
ment, and tended directly to the diſinheriſon of 
the line of- Vork, held then the imndub:t:te heirs ot 
the crown. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I have been tempted to wonder how, among 
the jealouſies of ſtate and court, Edgar Athelug 
could ſubſiſt, being then the apparent and indi 
tate heir of the Saxon line. | Falun. 

To INDU CE. v. a. [| induire, Fr. induco, Latin.) 

1. To influence to any thing; to perſuade : 
perſens. OY 

The ſelf-ſame. argument in this kind, which 
doth but induce the yulgar ſort to like, may conftrain 
the. wiſer to yield. Hoster. 

This lady, albeit ſhe was furniſhed with many 
excellent endowments both of nature and educa- 
tion, yet would ſhe never be induced to entertail 
marriage with any. | Heyward, 
Deſire with thee {till longer to converſe _. 
Inducd me.. = Milton, 

Let not the covetous deſign of growing 1:51 7 
duce you to ruin your reputation, but rather to fa 
tisfy yourſelf with a moderate fortune; aud let 
your thoughts be wholly taken up with WORE 
9 4 * n. 

2. To produce by perſuaſion or influence: of 
things. -- ©: 1 . 

Let the vanity of the times be reſtrained, which 
the neighbourhood of other nations have induced 
and we ſtrive apace to exceed our pattern. Face. 

As belief is abſolut iy neceſſary to all mankindh 
the evidence for inducing it nut be of that nature 
as to accommodate itſelf to all ſpecies of 7 5 

l Or Its 


3. To offer by way of induction, or conſequetts. 


tial reaſoning. | 


They play much upon the ſiile, or illuftrattte 
argumentation, to duce their nthymemes unto 
the people, and take up popular conceits. Browts 
4. Lo inculcate ; to enforce, . 
This induces 4 genera} cl ange of opmiom, con- 
cerning the perſon or party like to be obehe 
by the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part of the people. 4 


LL To cauſe extrinſically : to produce 3 to ant 
Sour things laalact a contraction in che * ; . 
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Actors. 


demonſtration : 


may be general. 


experiments. 


IND 

placed 3 in- the mouth. of the ſtomach, which ls a 
great cauſe of appetite. Bacon, 

' Acidity, as it is hot the natural ſtate of the ani- 
mal fluids, but induced by aliment, is to be cured 
by aliment with the contrary qualities. A. but h not. 

6. To introduce; to bring. into view. n 

To exprobate their ſtupidity, he iduceth the 
providence of ſtorks : now, if the bird had been ; 
unknown, the illaſtration had been obſcure, and 
the exprobation not ſo proper. Brown, 

The poet may be.ſeen inducing his perſonages in 
the firſt Iliad, where he diſcovers their humours, 
Pope. 

7. To bring on; to ſuperinduce; to effect gra- 
duall 

Schiſen'3 is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind of 
petrifying crime, which induces that induration to 
which the fearful expectation of wrath is conſe- 
quent. Decay of Pity. 

Ixzpu'ceEMENT. . /. [from induce. Motive to 


any thing; that Which allures or r perſuades to any 


thin 

The former inducements do now much more pre- 
vail, when the N thing hath miniſtered further 
reaſon. . Hooker. 

Many 3 beſides Scripture, may lead 
me to that, which if Scripture be againſt, they are 
df no value, yet otherwiſe are ſtrongly. effectual 
to perſuade- Hooker. 

That mov'd me to't, h 
Then mark th' inducement. Shakeſp. Henry 2 
He lives 

Higher degree of life; inducement Arong 
V Milton. 
My inducement hither, 

Was not at preſent here to find my ſon. Milton. 

Inſtances occur of oppreſſion, to which there 
appears ao inducement from the circumſtances of the 

Rogers. 

INDV“ ER. . . from iaduce.] A perſuader; 


one that influences. 


To INDU'CT. v. a, Cadactur, Latin. ] 
1. To introduce; to bring in. 

The ceremonies in the gathering were firſt in- 
ducted by the Venetians. Samdy's Travels. 
2. To put into actual poſſeſſion of a benefice. 
If a perſon thus inſtituted, though not induced, 
takes a ſecond benefice, it ſhall make the firſt void. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Ixpv/crron. u. aſe induction, Fr. inductio, Lat.] 
1. Introduction; entrance; anciently preface. 
Theſe promiſes are fair, the parties ſure, 
And our induction full of proſp'rous hope. Shakeſp. 
2. Induction is when, from ſeveral particular pro- 
poſitions, we infer one general: as, the doctrine 
of the Socinians cannot be proved from the goſ- 


pels, it cannot be proved from the acts of the 
apoſtles, it cannot be proved from the epiſtles, nor 


the book of revelations ; therefore it cannot be 
proyed from the New Teſtament. Watts's Logick. 
The inquiſition by induction is wonderful hard; 
for the things reported are full of fables, and new 
experiments can hardly be made but with extreme 
caution. Bacon. 
Mathematical things are only capable of clear 
concluſions in natural philoſophy 
are proved by induction of experiments, things mo- 
ral by. moral arguments, and matters of fact by 
credible teſtimony. 77 /lot ſon. 
Although the arguing from experiments and 
obſervetions by mdaczion be no demonſtration; of 
general concluſions, yet it is the beſt way of ar- 
guing which the nature of things admits of, and 
may de looked upon as ſo much the ſtronger by 
bow much the induction is more general; and if no 
exception occur from phænomena, the concluſion 
Newton's Opticks. 
He brought in a new way or arguing from in- 
Allien, and that grounded upon obſervation and 
Baker. 
3. The act or ſtate of taking poſſeſfion of an 
eccleſiaſtical living. 
 Ixouſerivg. adj. [from indu&t.] 


3, Leading; perſuaſive : with 20. 
A brutiſh vice, 
Ladet e 10 the fin ny Eve. Million. 


ö 


q 


4 profit. 


11ND 


3. Capable to ir fer or produce. 

Abatements may take away infallible conclu- 
dency in theſe evidences of fact, yet they may be 
probable and ind of credibility, though not of 
| ſcience. llale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Proceeding not by demonſtration, but induc- 
tion. 

To IN DV“ E. v. a. ſind, Latin. ] 

1. To inveſt; to clothe. 

One firſt matter all, 

Inde d with various forms. Milton. 

2. It ſeems ſometimes to he, even by good writ- 
ers, confounded with ended or indow, to furniſh or 
enrich with any quality or excellence. 

The angel, by whom God iadued the waters of 
Bethſeda, with ſupernatural virtue, was not ſeen ; 
yet the angel's preſence was known by the waters. 

- Rocker, 
His pow'rs, with dreadful ſtrength ind d. Chap. 

To INDU'LGE. v. a. | indulge, Latin.) 

1. To encourage by compliance. 

The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his floth, and fatten with his ſleep. Dryden. 

2. To fondle : to favour ; to gratify with con- 
ceſſion ; to foſter. 
be a ſingle thing, it has with before it; if it be a 
habit, it has in: as, he indu/g. d himſe if with a draught 
of vine 3 and, he 2 Bimſelf i in ſhame ſul druu- 
henne(s. 

A mother was wont to indulgz her daughters with 
dogs, ſquirrels, or birds; but then they muſt keep 
them well. Locke. 

To live like-thoſe that have their hope in ano- 
their life, implies that we indulge ourſelves: in the 
gratifications of this life very ſparingly. Atterbury. 

3- To grant not of right, but favour, 

Ancient privileges, id#/ged by former kings to 
their people, muſt not, without high reaſon, be 
revoked by their ſucceſſors. Taylor's Rule. 


The virgin ent'ring bright, indu/g'd the day 
To the brown cave, and bruſh'd the dreams away. 
Dryden. 


But fince among mankind ſo few there are, 
Who will conform to philoſophick fare, 
This much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Dry. 
My friend, indulge one labour more, 
And ſeek Atrides. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge dread chaos and eternal night ! 
To IN DLE. v. n. [A Latinifm not in uſe. ) 
To be favourable; to give indulgence: with 55. 
He muſt, by :»d«/ging to one ſort of reproveable 
diſcourſe himſelf, defeat. his endeavours againſt 


the reſt. Government of the Tongue. 
Inou/LGExCE.) 2. J. [indulgence Fr. from in- 
Inpdv/Lotxncy, J dulge.] 


I. Fondneſs; fond kindneſs. 
Reſtraint ſhe . will not brook ; 

And left to herſelf, if evil thence enſue, 

She firſt = weak * ence will accuſe. 

The glories of our iſle, 

Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 

Expect the warm #d«/gency of heaven. Drydun. 

2. Forbearance; tenderneſs : oppoſite to r:gour. 

They. err, that through indulgence to others, or 

fondneſs to any ſin in themſelves, ſubſtitute for | 

repentance any thing leſs. Hammond on Fundamentals, 1 


Milton. 


The labour greater, as th' indulgence leſs. Pope. 
3- Favour granted ; liberality. 

If all theſe gracious indulgences are without any 
effect on ue, we muſt periſh in our on folly. 
Rogers. 


by themſelves. — 

Thou, that giv it. whores indulgence to fin, 

I'll canvas thee. Shak:ſpeare's Henry VI. 

Indulgences, diſpenſes, wardens, bulls, . 

The ſport of winds., Milton. 
In purgatory, indulgences, and ſuperogation, the 
aſſertors ſeem to be. unanimous in nothing but 
Dec ay of Picty. 
Leo X. is deſervedly infamous for his. baſe pro- 
ſtitution of id,. Atterbur y. 
IxprLSExT. aq. (indigent, Fr. indulgens, Lat.) 


If the matter of indulgence 


Pepe. 


Timorous and Nothful. 


In known images of life, I gueſs | 


4. Grant of the church of Rome, not defined | 
{Theſe innocent diverſions, and pretend 


1;That I the tricky of youth too roughly blame. Dry. 


N D 


t. Kind ; gent'e S diberal. 
God has done all for us that the moſt de en 
Creator could do for the work of his hands. Rogers. 
2. Mild; favourable. | 

Hereafter ſuch in thy behalf ſhall be 

Th' irdalgent cenſure of poſterity. Walls, 
3. Gratifying ;*avouring ; giving way to: with ef 
The feeble old, indu gent if their eaſe. Dr yen: 
Izpuli.cexTLY. adv, [from indigent, ] Wikh- 
out ſeverity; without cenſure ; without ſelf-re: 
proach ; with indulgence 

He that not only commits ſome act of fin, but 
lives ind«/y-ntly in it, is never to be counted a re- 
generate man. Hammond: 
Ixnu'ir. 1% Ital. and French.) Privilege 
1 or exemption. 

To INDURATE. v. a. =o; r. To r 
hard; to harden. 
Stones within the earth at firſt are but rods. 
earth or clay; and fo minerals come at firſt of 
juices concrete, which afterwards mdurate. Bacon. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may indurats un- 
der water, without approachment of air, we have 
experiments in coral lines. Bu s Valgar Er eure. 

To INDURATE. v. a. ö | 

1. To make hard. | | 

A contracted inderated bladder is a c 'rcymſtance 
ſometimes attending on the ſtone, and.indeed an 
extraordinary dangerous one. Sharp's Surgery 

2. To harden the mind; to ſear the conſcience. 

INDURA'T1ON. . |. [from indurate.] 

I. The ſtate of growing hard. 

This is a notable inſtance of condenſation and 
indaration, by burial under earth, in caves, for a 
long time. Bac 

2. The act of hardening. 

3. Obduracy ; hardneſs of heart. 23 2 

Schiſm is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind of 
petrifying crime, which induces that induration. s 
__— the fearful expectation of wrath is conſe- 
que Decay of Prety.. 

INDUS TRIOUS. adj. [induftricux, Fr. induſtri aa, 
Latin ö 

1. Diligent; laborious; aſſiduous: oppeleits 
Aatl. ful. 

Frugal and induftrious men are commonly friend- 
ly to the eſtabliſhed government. Temple. 

2. Laborious to a particular end: oppoſite to 
remiſs, 

He himſelf, being excellently learned, and in. 
duſtrious to ſeek out the truth of all things con · 
cerning the original of his own people, hath ſet 
down the teſtimony of the ancients truly. Spenſer. 

Let our juſt cenſures 
Attend- the true event, and put we on 5 
Induſtrious foldierſhip. N 
| His thoughts were low : 
To vice indaſiri 1045 ; but to nobler deeds 


x 


— 


Milton. 

3. Deſigned; done for the purpoſe. 

The indu/?rious perforation of the tendons of the 
ſecond joints of fingers aud toes, draw the tendons 
of the third joints through.  . More, 
Obſerve carefully all the events which happen 
either by an occaſignal concurrence of various cau- 
ſes, or by the induſtrious application of knowing mens. 

Watts ox the Mind, 
Ixpp* STRIOVSLY.. adv. [from indiſtricus. ] 

1. With habitual diligence ; not idly. RD 
2. Diligently ; laboriouſly.; aſſhduouſly. , * 
Great Britain was never before united under 
one king, notwithſtanding that. the uniting had been 
induſtrioufly attempted both by war and peace. Bac., 

2. For the ſet purpoſe ; ; with deſign. 
Some friends to vice, induſtricuſſ) defend 


I am not under the necefiity of declarmg my- 
ſelf, and I induſtr ioufly conceal my name, whigh 
"wholly exempts me from any hopes and fears. 
Swift, 
I'8nnUS FRY, u. . [ induſtries Fr. indyſiriay Lat.] 
Diligence; aſſiduity; babitual or actual laboriouſ- 
neſs. 
The ſweat of induſt Pry would dry and die, | 
But for the end it works to. Shakeſpear e's C, 
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i 


J.ftabiy into his face recelv'd. 


INE 
See the laborious dee 
For little drops of honey flee, ; 
And there with humble ſweets content her r. 


Coole y. 


Providence would only initiate mankind into | 


the uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the 
reſt to employ our »:d«ſiry, that we might not live 
like idle loiterers. More. 

To INE'BRIATE. v. «. ¶ ine io, Lat.] To in- 
toxicate; to make ee 


Wine ſugared rmebriateth leſs than wine pure : | 
ſops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriute more 


than wine itſelf. Hacen. 

Fiſh, enter 2 far in aud meeting with the freſh 
water, as if iubr it. ted, turn up thcir beliies and are 
taken. Sandy's. 

To wet» an v. . To grow drugk; to be 
intoxicated; 

At Conſtantinople, fiſh, that come from the 
Fuxure ſea into the frech water, do ive its and 
urn up their bellics, ſo as you may take them with 
Four hand, | Bacon. 

IVI SRI VT Iod. a. /. [from ines iu. ] Drunken- 
pels; intoxication. | 

1 hat cornelans and bloodftones may be of vir- 


tue, experience will make us grant; but not that | 


an atwethyit prevents in briatinm. Brown. 
IX ET TABTLIT V. 2. / from mn Halle.] Unſpeak- 
ableneſs. 
I FFARLE. ad). { ineffable, Fr. in falilis, Lat. 
1 unutterable; not to be expreſſed. 
t is uſed almoſt always in a good ſenſe. 
To whem the Son, with calm aſpect, and clear, 
Light'ning divine, im: far, terens ! 
Made anſwer. | Milton, 
Reflect upen a clear, unblotted, acquitted con- 
ſcience, and feed upon the inf comforts of the 


memorial of a conquered temptation. South. 
Ixt rt FABLY. adv. * in*Fable.] In a —— 


ner not to be expreſſe 

He all his father full expreſs'd, Ce 
Aſiiton. 

IS Err FC TVE. adj. [ineffefiif, Fr. in and - 
Fefive.] That which can produce no effect ; un- 
active; inefficient ; uſelets. h 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and life- 


| Jefs trunk; ſo is the word of God, without the 
fpirit, a dead and in fective letter. 


Taylor. 
He that aſſures himſelf he never errs, will al- 
ways err; and his preſumptions will render all 
attempts to inform him iaeffecie. Glanville. 
Id EKF FHC AAL. adj. [mn and effectuul.] Unable 
30 produce its proper effect; weak ; wanting 
power. E -. 

The public reading of the Apocrypha they con- 
gdemn as a thing effectual unto evil: the bare 
reading even of Scriptures themſelves they miſlike, 
as a thing inf j to do good. Hooker. 

The death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of 
Agamemnon, which of itſelf had proved *. 
: e. 

InzrFe/cTUALLY-. adv, [from indffectual.] 
Without effect. 

IxErFE/cCTUALNESS. 2. (from ine gechul.] In- 
efficacy ; want of power to Perform the proper 
St. James fpeaks of the imfeFualneſs of ſome 
men's d>yotion, Ye aik, and receive not, becauſe 
ye aſk amis: Wake. 

IxE£F-1caciouvs. adj. [ineficace, Fr. in-ficax, 
Lat.] Unable to produce effects; weak; feeblc. 
Ie ffectun rather denotes an actual failure; and 


- ane), cacious, an habitual impotence to any effect. 


Is not that better than always to have the rod in 
hand, and, by frequent uſe, mifapply and render 
2: Fcacious this uſeful gemedy ? To Ac. 

Int'rFicacy. . /. [in and eficacia, Lat.] Want 
of power ; want of effect. 

Int/LEGANCE. 1. J. [from i ant. Abſence 

Inr'L — 

INE LEGANI. adj. inc lguns. Lat.] 

1. Not becoming; not beautiful: oppoſite to 
eg ant. | | 

M hat order. ſo contriv'd as not to mix 
Taſtes, not well jcin'd, in,, but bi ing 


Taſte after taſte, upheld with knock change. 341, 


of beauty; vant of elegance. 


INE = 
This very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, 


is indeed extremely charming and agreeable. 
N 5 Wordward, 
2. Wanting ornament of language. 
Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but 
in low and iaclegunt tranſlations, impute the mean- 
neſs of the tranſlation to the poet. Broome, 
INE LoQUENT. adj. [in and chu, Lat.] Not 
perſuaſive; not oratorical : oppoſite to elpgrents 
Ixz'>T. adj. [in tus, Lat.] | 
1. Trifling ; fooliſh. 
The works of Nature, being neither uſeleſs nor 
inept, muſt be guided by ſome principle of know- 
ledge. PRE 8 Aſore. 
After their various unſucceſsſul ways, 
Their fruitleſs labours and in r eſſays, 
No cauſe of theſe appearances they'll find, 
But power exerted by th' Eternal Mind. Blackmore. 
2. Unfit for any purpoſe ; uſeleſs 


| waſhed off by rains, the hills would have become 
barren, the ſtrata below yielding only mere ſterile 
matter, ſuch as was wholly irt and improper for 
the formation of vegetables. 
ISF T LY. adv. | inrpi?, Lat.] Triflingly ; fool- 
iſhly ; unntly. 
None of them are made fooliſhly or meply. 
| | More. 
All things were at firſt diſpoſed by an omniſcient 
intellect, that cannot contrive in ty. Glanville. 
„ INT“ Y TITV DE. 3. / [from ineptus, Lat.] Un- 
fitneſs. 5 
The grating and rubbing of axes againſt the 
ſockets. wherein they are placed, will cauſe ſome 
ineptitude or reſiſtency to rotation of the cylinder. 
_ Wilkins, 
An omnipotent agent works infallibly and irre- 
ſiſtibly, no in-ptitude or ſtubbornneſs of the matter 
being ever able to hinder him. Kay on the Creation. 
| There is an ineptitude to motion from too great 
a laxity, and an ineptitude to motion from too great 
tenſion, . | Arbtuthnot. 
„ In EQUA'LITY. n. /, | inegalite, Fr. from inaqua- 
litas, and inmgualis, Lat. | 
I. Difference of comparative quantity. 3 
There is fo great an inequality in the length of our 
-legs and arms, as makes it impoſſible for us to walk 
on all four. | Ray 
2. Unevenneſs ; interchange of higher and low- 
er parts, | E 8 
Ihe country is cut into ſo many hills and inequa- 
lities as renders it defenſible. Addiſon on 2255 
| be glaſs ſeemed well wrought ; yet when it 
was quick-ſilvered, the reflexion diſcovered innu- 
merable 7:27;a/itirs all over the glaſs. New. Opticks.. 
If there vere no inequalities in the ſurface of the 
earth, nor in the ſeaſons of the year, we ſhould 
loſe a conſiderable ſhare of the vegetable kingdom. 
| Bentley. 
3. Diſproportion to any office or purpoſe ; ſtate þ 
of not being adequate; inadequateneſs. oo 
The great inequa/ity of all things to the appetites 
of a rational foul appears from this, that in all 
worldly things a man finds not half the pleaſure in þ 
the actual poſſeſſion that he propoſed in the ex- 
pectation. South. 
4. Change of ftate ; unlikeneſs of a thing to it- 
ſelf; difference of temper or quality. | 
In ſome places, by the nature of the earth, and 
by the ſituation of woods and hills, the air is more 
unequal than in others; and equality of air is ever 
an enemy to health. Bacon. 
F. Difference of rank or ſtation. | 1 
If fo ſmall :zcquality between man and man make 
in them modeſty a commendable virtue, who re- 
ſpecting ſuperiors as ſuperiors, can neither ſpeak 
nor ſtand before them without fear. Hooker. 
IN ERRABI/L ITV. x. from inerrable.] Exemp- 
tion from error; infallibility. | 
I cannot allow their wifdom ſuch a complete- 
neſs and inerrability as to exclude myſelf from judg- 
mg | | King Charles. 
| INERRABLE. adj. in and err.) Exenipt from 
Error. f 


. 


| We have conviction from zeaſon, or deciſions | 


which is here reputed ſo inelegant and unbeconiing, | 


build it on. | 


When the upper and vegative ſtratum was once | 


INE 
from the inerrabi᷑ and requiſite conditions of ſenſe, 


By 
Infallibility and inerrableneſs is aſſumed ik | 
Romiſh church, without any inerrabie ground to 
| 5 Hummond, 
INE'RRABLENESS. 2. /. [from incrrable,) Ex- 
emption from error. | 
Infallibility and izerrabkneſs is aſſumed by the 
Romiſh church, without any inerrable ground to 
build it on. Hammond on Fundam ntalt. 
INE'KRABLY. adv. [from inerrable.] With ſe. 
curity from errour ; infallibly. 8 
IxE/kRINGLY. adv. [in and erring.] Without 
errour; without miſtake ; without deviation. 
That divers limners at a diſtance, without copy, 
ſhould draw the ſame picture, is more cenceiyable, 


than that matter ſhould frame itſelf ſo inerringiy ac: 
"cording to the idea of its kind. 


| Glanville, 
INE/RT. ac. Diners, Lat.] Dull; Nuggith; mqs 


| rionleſs. 


Body alone, inert and bruts you'll find; 
The cauſe: of all things is by you ailign'd. 
Blackmore, 
Informer of the planetary'train ! - 85 


Noodabard.] Without whoſe quickening glance their cumb'rous 


orbs 
Were brute unlively maſs, inert and dead. Thonſor. 
IN E “ATL. adv. from inert.] Sluggithly ; dully. 
| Ye pow'rs, | 
Suſpend awhile your force inertly ſtrong. Dunciad, 
Inzsca'TION. 2; /. [in and eſca, Lat.] The act 
of baiting. 5 Dis. 
IxNt's TIMABLE. ad. ireſtimable, Fr. in;feimabili;, 


Lat.] Too valuable to be rated; tranſcending all 


price. 

I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks, 

A thouſand men that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Ineftimatle ſtones, unvalu'd jewels. Shak. Rich. III. 
The pope thereupon took. advantage, abuſing the 

ſimplicity of the king to ſuck out ini ſums 


of money, to:the intolerable grievance of both the 


clergy and temporality. Abbit. 
There we ſhall ſee a ſight worth dying for, that 
bleſſed Saviour, of whom the Sczipture does ſo ex- 


.cellently entertain us,. and who does ſo highly de- 
ſerve of us upon the ſcore of his infinite perfections, 
Boyle. 


and his iagſtimab le benefits. 
And ſhall this prize, th' ineſfimable prize, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze Pepe. 
Ix VID ENT. adj. | evident, Fr. in and evident] 
Not plain; obſcure. Not in uſe. 
The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of 
things unſeen, and a ſtable aſſent unto things i- 


dent, upon authority of the divine revealer. Brown. 


Ix EVI TABI(LIT . v. /. [from inevitable. Im- 
poſſibility to be avoided 7 certainty. | 
By liberty I do underſtand neither a liberty from 
ſin, miſery, ſervitude, nor violence, but from ne- 
ceſſity, or rather neceſſitation; that is, an univerſat 
immunity from all inevitability and determination 
to one. Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 
INEVITABLE. adj. inevitable, Fr. inevitability 
Lat.] Unavoidable ; not to be eſcaped. oY 
I had a paſs with him : he gives me the ſtuckin 
with ſuch a mortal motion, that it is iswvitable. Sb. 
Fate mevitable 5 
Milton. 


Sußdues us. 
Since my inevitablè death you know, b 
You ſafely unavailing pity ſhow. Dryd. Aur erg. 
IN ECVITABLv. adv. [from mevitad{r. | Without 
poſſibility of eſcape. : 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreft, mevitably thou ſhalt die. Ailton. 
How inevitably does an immoderate laughter 
end in a ſigh! | Southi 
If they look no farther than the next line, it 
will inevitably follow, that they can drive to ho 
certain point. Dryders 
Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably tend 
to the ruin of the whole. Harvey on Conſumption's 
If our ſenſe of hearing were exalted, we ſhould 
have no quiet or ſleep in the ſilenteſt nights, and 
we muft imcvitably be ſtricken deaf or dead with 
a clap of thunder. Bentley 


IN xx c SsABLE. adi. [inmareufuble, Fr. ines 
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trated the intention. 


and ſo it can multiply figures in infinitum. 
in and exiſtent. ] 


of being; want of exiſtence. | 


ſtate of incxijtence to adorn and diverſify his poem. 


INE | 
I, Lat. in and axcuſable.] Not to be excuſed ; not 
to be palliated by apology. | 
It is a temerity, and a folly inexcujablc, to deliver 
up ourſelves needleſſiy into another's power. LE. 
As we are an ifland with ports and navigable 
ſeas, we ſhould be inexcuſable if we did not make 
theſe bleſſings turn to account. Addif. Freeholder. 
Such a favour could only render them more ob- 
durate, and more inexciſubl': it would inhance their 
ilt. : Atterbury. 
If learning he not encouraged under your ad- 
miniſtration, you are the moſt inexcr/able perſon 
alive. | Swift. 
A fallen woman is the more in xcuſable, as, from 
the cradle, the ſex is warned againſt the deluſions 
of men. „ | Clariſſa. 
Ixzxcv'SABLENESS. n. ſ. [from incxcuſable.| 
Enormity beyond forgiveneſs or palliation. 


Their inexcuſableneſs is ftated upon the ſuppo- | 


fition that they knew God, but did not glorify 
him. 8 5 South. 

IxzxevsAa'BLY. adv. [from nan ge. To a 
degree of guilt or folly beyond excuſe, 

It will arge e condemn ſome men, who hav- 
ing received excellent endowments, yet have fruſ- | 
Brown. 

IXIXUXLAB I. E. adj. {in and exhale.] That which 
cannot evaporate. 

A new laid egg will not ſo eaſily be boiled hard, 
becauſe it contains a great ſtock of humid parts, 
which muft be evaporated before the heat can 
bring the inexba/able parts into conſiſtence. Brown. 

IN Exu AUS TED. adj. [in and exhauſted. ] Un- 
emptied ; not poſſible to be emptied. 1 

So wert thou born into a tuneful ſtrain, 

An early, rich, and inexhaufted vein. Dryden. 

Ix *XHA'USTIBLE. adj. [in and exhauſtible. ] Not 
to be drawn all away; not to be ſpent. 

Reflect on the variety of combinations which | 
may be made with number, whoſe ſtock is inex- 
hauſsible, and truly infinite. Locke. 

The ſtock that the mind has in its power, by 
varying the idea of ſpace, is perfectly inexharuftitl:, 
Locke, 
IN EXIST ENT. 4d. | 

1. Not having being; not to be found in nature. 
Io expreſs complexed ſignifications, they took 
a liberty to compound and piece together creatures 
of allowable forms into mixtures inexiſtent. Brown. 

2. Exiſting in ſomething elſe. Thus uſe is rare. | 

We doubt whether theſe heterogeneities be ſo 
much as inex:/?ent in the concrete, whence they are 
obtamed. Boyle. 

INEx1'STENCE. n. . [in and exiſiexce.] Want 


He calls up the heroes of former ages from a 


Brome on the Odyſſey. 
Is: 'xoRABLE. adj. [in:xorable, Fr. incxmabilis, 
Lat.] Not to be intreated ; not to be moved by 
mtreaty. 
You are more inhuman, more e able, 
Oh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania ! Sha. 
In-xorable dog Shakeſp. Mer. of Venice. 


The ſcourge 

Incxorable calls to penance. Milton. | 
The gueſts invited came, 

And with the reſt th' inexorable dame. ä Dryden. 


Th' 1»exorable gates were barr'd, 
And nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 
But dreadful gleam, ſhrieks of woe. Pope's St. C. 
Wecan be deaf tothe words of ſa ſweet a char- 
mer, and inexorable to all his invitations. _R ogers.. 
IxexrNDIENCE. I 2. . [Lin and expedicncy.] 
IXEXPEDIT NCT. I Want of fitneſs; want of 
propriety ; unſuitableneſs to time or place: in- 
donvenience. | 
It concerneth ſuperiours to look well to the ex- 


INE 


of experience. 


manleind. 
experienced. : 
Unſkilful ; vnſkilled. 
Through the wild deſert ; not the 
War terrify them inzxper!. 
In letters and ia laws 
Not inexpert. 


Lat.] 
I. Not to be atoned. 


Love ſeeks to have love : 
My love how could'ſt thou hope, 
way 
To raiſe in me imexpiable hate? 


gree beyond atonement. 


ſatiably. A word not in uſe. 


and the inexpleably covetous ? 
INE'XPLICABLE. a. 


ing what they abhor ? 


through ether. 


manner not to be explained. 
IN EXPRE/SSIBLE. adj. [in and 


Thus when cy 
Of circuit ine vibe they ſtood, 
Orb within orb. 


communications. 


titles ariſing from his works; an 


name, but a notion ingrafted in human nature of 


an incxprefſible being. 
There is an inimitable' grace in 


and in them principally conſiſts that beauty, which 
gives ſo ine pile a pleaſure to him who beſt un- 
derſtands their force: this diction of his is never 
to be copied. 


INEXÞPRE'SSIBLE. 


God will prote and reward all 


vants in a manner and meaſure inexpre{i>ly abun- | 
dant. . 


He began to play upon it: the 


pediency and inexpediency of what they enjoin in 
indifferent things. 
IxEXTETDIEN T. adj. [in and expedient.] Incon- 
e unfit; improper; unſuitable tg 

ace. : - 

It is not imexpedient they ſhould be known to 
tome from a 
mica affairs. 

We ſhould be prepared nat only with patience.to? 


perſon altogether a ſtranger to chy- Ja vehement 


oy le. b 


ceeding ſweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
Sanderſcn. that were inexpre{ſibly melodious. 
IxNexÞPU'GNABLE- ad. - | inexpugnable, Fr. in- 
time or [tugnabilis, Lat.] Impregnable; not to be taken by b 
| attault ; not to be ſubdued. 

Why ſhould there be implanted in each ſex ſuch } 
and izepugnable appetite of an; ? 


hear, but to receive with thankfulneſs a repulſe, 

if God ſhould ſee them to be incxpedient. Smalridge, 
Is EXP E/RIENCE. n. J. [ mexperi. nee, Fr. in and ex- 

perience.] Want of experimental knowledge ; want 
Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. 


Prejudice and ſelf-ſufficiency naturally proceed 
from i2xpericnce of the world, aud ignorance of 


IxXExXPERIENCED. adj. [ incxperius, Lat.] Not 
INtExXPE/rT. adj. | inexpertus, Lat. in and expert.] 
The race elect advance 


Leſt ent'ring, on the Canaanite alarm'd, 


INE'XPIABLE. adj. | inexpiat/e, Fr. inexpiabilis, 


2. Not to be mollified by atonement, _ | 


Ix#/xrIABLY. adv. from inexpiabl:.] To a de- 


Excurſions are mrapriatly bad, 
And 'tis much ſafer to leave out than add. 
INt/xpLEABLY. adv. (in and explco, Lat.] In- 


What were theſe harpies but flatterers, delators, 


inexplicable, Fr. in and 
explico, Lat.] Incapable of being explained; not 
to be made intelligible ; not to be diſentangled. 
What could ſuch apprehenfions breed, but, as 
their nature is, inexplicable paſſions of mind, de- 
fires abhorring what they embrace, and embrac- 


To me at leaſt this ſeems mexplicable, if light be 
nothing elſe than pretfion or motion propagated 


None eludes ſagacious reaſon more, 
Than this obſcure in-xp/tcable pow'r. 
IVEXPLICARL Y. adv. [from incxplicatie.] In a 


be told; not to be uttered ; unutterable. 


The true God hath no certain name given to 
him; for Father, and God, and Creator, are but 


adv. ſfrom incapręſſible.] To 
a degree or in a manner not to be uttered ; unutte- 
rably. 


Milton. 


Addi ſon. 


readieſt way, 
Milton. 


Prior. 


tookꝰſt the 
Milton's Agon ſtes. 


who 


Roſe. 


Sandy's Travels. 


Hooker. 


Newton. 


Blackmore, 


expreſs.) Not to 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. L 
Nothing can ſo peculiarly gratify the noble diſ- 
poſitions of human nature, as for one man to ſee 
another ſo much himſelf as to figh his griefs, and 
g roan his pains, to fing his joys, and to do and feel | 
every thing by ſympathy and ſecret. inexpreſſible | 
ſure publickly ; to make infamous; to brand, To 
d. fume is now-uſed. | 


South, 
d God is not a}. 


Sti lling flect. 
Virgil's words ; 


ryden, t 


his faithful ſer- 

Hammond. 
ſound was ex- 
Addi ſos Speck. 


* 


* 


catilis, Lat. ] 
tet free from obſcurity or perplexity. 


ting, up themſelves as judges of the world. 


Of gafting aud inc ying. 


from errour. 


Created. 


were more infams at Hull or at 1 


of reproach. 


INF 
InzxTUNCuSHABLE. adj. [inextinguble, Fr. in 


and extinguo, Lat.] Unquenchable. 


Pillars, ſtatues, andother memorials, are a ſort 


of ſhadow of an endleſs life, and ſhow an inextin- 
guſhalle deſire which all men have of it. 


Grew. 
IN XT RHICABLE. adj. | inextricable, Fr. ineætri- 
Not to be diſentangled; not to be 


He that ſhould tye in-xt»icable knots, only to baf- 


fle the induſtry of thoſe that ſhould attempt to 
unlooſe them, would be thought not to have ſerv- 
ed his generation. 


Decay of Piet. 
Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs inimenſe 


Of wiſdom, and of vaſt omnipotence, 
She trembling ſtands, and does in wonder gaze, 


Loft in the wild inextricable maze. B lactmore. 
Men are led into :cxtricable mazes by ſet- 


She Jock. 
Int /xTRICABLY. adv. [from in- tic le.] To 


a degree of perplexity not to be diſintangled. 


The mechanical atheiſt, though you grant him 
his laws of mechaniſm, is nevertheleſs inextricably 
puzzled and baffled with the firſt formation of ani- 
mals, Bentley. 

In vain they ſtrive ; th' intangling ſnares deny, 
Inextricably firm, the power to fly. Pope's 00h 

To IN ETV E. v. n. [in and eye.] To inoculate ; to- 
propagate trees by the inſition of a bud into a fo- 
reign ſtock. 5 

Let ſage experience teach thee all the arts 
Philips. 
IN TAL LIBI“LITV. I., 97 allibilize, Fr. from 
ISNFA/LLIBLENESS.. } irfallihle. | Tnerrability ; 


exemption from errour. 


Infallibility is the higheſt perfection of the know-- 
ing faculty, and conſequently the firmeſt degree 
of aſſent. Tilbtſons 

IxNrA'LLIBLE. adj. [infalliblk, Fr. in and falli- 
L1:.)] Privileged from errour ; incapable of miſ-- 
take; not to be miſled or deceived ; certain. Uſ-- 
ed both of perſons and things. 

Every cauſe admitteth not ſuch inf.:l/ible evidenes 
of proof, as leayeth no poſſibility of doubt or ſcru- 


ple behind it. N Hooker. 
Believe my. words ; 
For they are certain and ixfallible. Shakeſpeare. 


The ſucceſs is certain and infallibie,.and none 
ever yet miſcarried in the attempt. South. 

INT LLIE LV. adv. N infallible.) 

1. Without danger from deceit ; with ſecurity: 


We cannot be as God, infal/ib!y- knowing good 
and evil. Snmalridge's Sermons. 
2, Certaivly. 7 
Our bleſſed Lord has diſtinctly opened the: ſcene 
of futurity to us, and directed. us to ſuch a conduct 
as will iafallihly render us happy in it. Rogers. 
To IN TA NME. v. a. | infamer, Fr. infamo,. Lat.] 
To repreſencto diſadvantage; to defame ; to cen 


Livia is infamed for the poiſoning of her huſband. 


Hitherto obſcur'd, ia fd, ; 


: Alton, 
VNFAMOUS. adj. [mfame, mfamant, Fr. infa-- 


mis, Lat:] Publickly branded with guilt; openly 
cenſured ; of bad r 


rt;. 
Thoſe that be near, and thoſe that be far:from 


thee, . ſhall mock thee, which art if H. 


Thefe are as ſome infamous bawd or whore 


Should praiſe a matron ;- What could hurt. her 


more? Ben Jon ſon. 
After-times will Gifpute it, whether Hotham- 
ower-hill, 
King Charles.. 


Perſons infamous, or branded in any publick 


court or judicature, are forbidden to be advocates. 


Suh. 
I'8FAMOUSLY. ad;, [ from infamoss. | 
1. With open reproach ; with publick notoriety: 


2. Shamefully ; ſcandalouſly. 


| That poem was infamouſly bad. Dryden's Dufs f. 
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me. Sidney. | 


The quality of catching fire. 


nate with ſubti'e In lammabilitbics. 


1NT 


Many #5 mities made it appear more requiſite, ! 
that a wiſer man thould have the application of 
his intereſt. C'l.rendon. 

How difficult is it to 1 2 great name, 
when he that has acquired it, is ſo obnoxious to 
ſuch littte weakneſſes and infirmitiss, as are no ſmall 
diminution to it. | 


Addiſon. 
3- Diſeaſe ; malady. 

General laws are like general rules of phyſick, 
according whereunto, as now, no wife man will 
deſire himſelf to be cured, if there be joined with 
his diſeaſe ſome ſpecial accident, in regard that 
thereby others in the ſame inf, but without 
the like accident, may. Hooker. 

Sometimes the ra.e of man may be depraved 
by the {firmites of birth. Templi. 

Ix-1/xaMNESS. n. . [from infirm.] Weaknels ; 
feebleneſs. 

Some experiments may diſcover the firmneſs 
and inſutiiciency of the peripatetick 0 as a 

: 00 . 
To IxT UX. v. a. | infixus, Lat.] To drive in; to 
fet ; to faſten. ; | 
And at the point two ſtings infixed are | 
Both deadly ſharp, tha: ſharpeſt ſteel 1 > 
h þ<njer, 


! 1 never lov'd myſelf, 
Tin now, iaſ ved, I behold myſelf, 2 
Dran in the flatt'ring table of her eye. Sha. 
Tmmoveable, infix'd, and frozen round. Milton. 
That Ning iu within her haughty mind, 
And her proud heart with ſecret ſorrow pin'd. 
Dryden. 
The fatal dart a ready paiſage found, 
And deep within her heart iH the wound. Dry. 
To INFLA'ME. v. a. | inflammo, Lat. | | 
T. To kindle ; to ſet on fire; to make to burn. | 
Love more clear, dedicpted to a love. more cold, | 
with the clearneſs lays a night of ſorrow upon me, | 
and with the coldneſs infames a world of fire within | 


Its waves of torrent fire inãiam d with rage. Mili. 
2. To kindle any paſſion. | 
Their luſt was in/amed towards her. Suſan. viii. 
3. To kindle with paſſion. | 
More in ſamd with luſt than rage. Milton. 
Satan, with thoughts in lum d of higheſt deſign, 

Puts on ſwift wings. | | ton. | 
4. To exaggerate; to aggravate. ö 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 

in ame his crime. Addiſon's Spectaton. 
5. To heat the body merbid!y with obſtructed 

matter. . | 

6. To provoke ; to irritate. 

A little vain curioſity weighs ſo much with us, 


or the church's peace ſo little, that we ſacrifice the | 
of the belly are ſigns of a phlegmatick conſtitut ion. 


one to the whetting and inflaming of the other. 


Decay of Picty. | 


To IX FrLU VME. v. . To grow hot, angry, and 
paintul by obſtructed matter. 


If the veſiculz are oppreſt, they inflame. Wiſem.| 


Ixr1.a/vtR. n. /. {from inflame.] The thing or 
perſon that inflames. 

Intereſt is a great infamer, end ſets a man on 
perſecution under the colour of zeal. Addif. Spert. 

Alſemblies, who act upon publick principles, 
proceed upon influence from particular leaders 
and inflem ri. _ Swift. 

IxSFLaMMABiiITY. . . [from imflammabl:.] 


This it will do, if the ambient air be impreg- 
Brown's Vu. Eu. 
Choler is the moſt inflammable part of the 
blood ; whence, from its #:/{anmatility, it is called 
a tulphur. Harvey. 
Ixr1. /MMABRLE. cdj. [French. ] Eaſy to be ſet 
on flame; having the quality of flaming. 


The juices of olives, almonds, nuts, and pine- | 


apples, are all inummætle. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 

Licetus thinks it poſſible to extract an in flamms- 
le oil from the ſtone aſbeſtus. Miltins's Matb. M 

Out of water grows all vegetable and animal 
ſubſtances, which conſiſt as well of ſulphureou, 
fat, and in//ammable parts as of earthy and alcali- 
Zate ones. Newton's Optic R. 


in flummations to pray the riches of the myſteries of 
heavenly wiſdom, continually ſtirring up in us cor- | 


To kindle Mars with military ſounds, 
| Nor wanted horns t' infpire ſagacious hounds. Dry. 


The ſtate of being ſwelled with wind; flatulence. 


While they a thouſand other ways reject ? 


NE 


which come over in diſtillation, mifcible with 

water, and wholiy combuſtible, AArvuth, on Ali. | 
IX FLANMMAULEN BSS. . . from inflammable. | 

The quality of caſily catching fire. : | 
We may treat of the i» /flammablen;ſs of bodies. 


Iv LANAT ON. nf. [inflanonatio, Lat. os. 
mation, Fr. 
1. The act of ſetting on flame. 45 
Inflammations of air frem meteors, may have a 
powerful effect upon men. | Temple. 
2. The ſtate of being in flame. | 
The flame extendeth not beyond the inflamma- 
ble effluence, but cloſely adheres unto the original 
ot its inflammation, Brown, 


preſſing that the lamps within them were burning 
when they were firſt buried; whereas the inffrm- 
mation of fat and viicous vapours doth preſently 
vaniſh. Wilkins's Derdlulus. 


blood is obſtructed ſo as to crowd in a greater 
quantity into any particular part, and gives it a 
greater colour and heat than ufual. Quincy. 
If that bright ſpot ſtay in his place, it is an in- 
Alanumation of the burning. Lev. xiii. 28. 

4. Fer vour of mind. 5 — 

Prayer kindleth our deſire to behold God by 
ſpeculation, and the mind, delighted with that con- 
templative ſight of God, taketh every where new 


reſpondent deſires towards them. Hozker. 
IxFLAMMATORY.. adj. [from inſlame.] Having 
the power of inflaming. | 
The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs 
in the extremities; ſuch a ſenſation is very con- 
ſiſtent with an in fammatory diſtemper. Arb. on Diet. 
An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this 
life in three days. | 
To INFLA'TE. v. a. [ inflatus, Lat.] 
1. To ſwell with wind. 


appears to the very eye in the faces of children. 


Kay. 
Vapours are no other than inflated veſiculz of 
water. Derbam. 


2. To fill with the breath. 
With might and main they chas'd the murd'rous 
fox, | Ru, 
With brazen trumpets and i»fated hox, 


INF LAT ION. n. ſ. [inflatiz, Lat. from influe.] 
Wind coming upwards, ”ftions and tumours 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To INFLE CT. v. a. [infleo, Latin. 
1. To bend; to turn. | BP 
What makes them this one way: their race- di- 
| rect, 5 | 


Why do they never once their courſe infleet 2 Black, 
Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, 
begin to bend before they arrive at the bodies? 
And are they not reflected, refracted, and ine red 
by one and the ſame principle, acting variouſly in 
various circumſtances ? Newton's Opticks, | 
2. To vary a noun or verb in its terminations. 
INFLE'cT1ON. . f. [inf{efio, Latin. 
1. The act of bending or turning. 


* 


pervert the will, or neceſſitate either to any moral 


2. Modulation of the voice. 8 
His virtue, his geſture, his countenance, his 


which giveth the very eſſence of inſtruments avail- 
able to eternal life. DS 
3- Variation of a noun or verb. : 
The ſame word in the original tongue, by divers 


le. | 


Some urns have had inſcriptions on them, ex- 


3. [In chirurgery.] I»fanmation is when' the | 


Pope to Swift, 


That the muſcles are inflated in time of reſt, | 


Neither the divine determinatinations, perſua- |, 
ſions, or inflexions of the underſtanding or will of | 
rational creatures, doth deceive the underſtanding, [terreſtrial bodies and affairs. 


evil. | Hale. | 
| Their influence dreaded, as their ways unknown. 


Hooker, || 
not only give me the will, but the power to obey 


THE: 

_ Ixelt/errve. ach. [from ixflect.] Having the 

power of hending. | 

This iaſlactive quality of the air is a great incum. 
brance and confuſions of aſtronomical obſery;. 
tions. 2 Der bun. 

IN eELEXIIILI TL. Iz. I. [inflextbibte, French 

IxNFLE'XIBLENESS. } from inflexib/:.] 

1. Stiffneſs; quality of reſiſting flexure. 

2. Obſtinacy ; temper not ta be bent; ine vora. 
ble pertinacy. _ ; 
INTLEXIR LE. adj. French; inflexibilis, Lat.) 

1. Not to be bent or incurvated. | 

Such errors as are but acorns in our younger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and become 
| inflexible, to the powerful arm of reaſon, Aus. 
Too great rigidity aud elaſticity of the fibre; 
makes them 7/{exib/; to the cauſes, to which they 
ought to yield. s Gs Arbuth;;, 

2. Not to be prevailed on; immoveable. 

The man refoly'd and ſteady to his truſt, 

Taflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt. Audis. 
A man of an upright and iHexiblꝭ temper, inthe 
execution of his country's laws, can overcome all 
private fear. | 5 Adder. 
3. Not to be changed or altered. 


| 


The nature of things is in flexib, and their nat. _ 


ral relations unalterable : we muſt bring our un- 
derſtandings to things, and not to bend things to 
our fancies. ; | Watts 
'InFLE/xIBLY. adv. | from in fl. vible.] Inexora. 
bly : invariably ; without relaxation or remiſſion. 
It ſhould be begun early, and mfexibly kept to, 
till there appears not the leaſt reluctancy. Lt, 
To INFLYCT. 2. a. [ 1nflizo, inflictus, Lat. ini 
ger, Fr.] To put in act or impoſe as a puniſhment, 
I know no pain, they can ini upon him, 
Will make him ſay I mov'd him to thofe arms. 


| BS. _ Shakeſpear, 
Sufficient is this puniſhment which was in ficli. 
| ; 2 Cor . It, 


What the potent victor in his rag. 
Can elſe infli.?, © Milton, 
What heart could wiſh, what hand #/: this 
dire diſgrace. Dryden's Anti, 
By luxury we condenm ourſelves to greater 
torments than have been yet invented by anger or 
revenge, or inflicted by the greateſt tyrants upon 
the worſt of men. Temple, 
IxeLYctER. #. ſ. [from infii#.] He who pu- 
niſhes. . 
Revenge is commonly not bounded, but ex- 
tended to the utmoſt power of the in/lier, 
| Government of the Tour. 
Ixr LIT 10 N. ». f. [from mnflif?.] | 
1. The act of uſing puniſhments. 
— 80 our decrees, 
Dead to in flichion, to themſelves are dead; 8 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe. Shate/prar?, 
Sin ends certainly in death; death not only 35 
to merit, but alſo as ti actual infliction, South, 
2. The puniſhment impoſed. 


Of righteous Job, than cruelly to afflict him 

With all Hit iet? But his patience won. Milt, 
How: deſpicable are the threats of a creature 35 
impotent as ourſelves, when compared with the 
wrath of an Almighty Judge, whoſe power ex- 
tends to eternal inflictionn. Rogers 
His ſevereſt inflitiors are in themſelves acts of 
juſtice and righteouſneſs. . Rogers. 
IxT LIE TIVE. ar. ſinfitive, Fr. from in ig.] 


That which impoſes a puniſhment. | 


VNFLUENCUE. „„ / [influence, Fr. influo, Lat.) 
r. Power of the celeſtial aſpects operating upon 


The ſacred in ſuence of light appears. Miiltem 
Comets no rule, no righteous order on; 


Prior. 


zeal, the motion of his body, and the infection of || >, Aſcendant power; power of directing or 
his voice, who firſt uttereth them as his own, is that modifying. It was anciently foltowed by 1 


, 


now, lefs properly, by «por. | 
Incomparable lady, your commandment doth 


you; ſuch influence hath your excellency. Sid): 


In lammabie ſpirits are ſubtile volatile 1:quors, | infections and variations, makes divers dialects. Bre. | 
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God hath His iu into the very eſſence of all 
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| fluence upon them, but not produce a laſting effect. 


continued influx of the divine will and power, a 


INF 


1inxs, without which in/lucrce of Deity ſupport- 
11 .them, their utter annihilation could not chuſe 
but follow. | . Hooker. 
A wiſe man ſhall over-rule his ſtars, and have 
4 crexter inf{unce 1972 his own content than all the 
conſtellations and planets of the firmament. Taylor. 
Foreknowledge had no -f/cnce on their fault. 
| | Milton. 
Religion hath ſo great an infuence upon the feli- | 
city of men, that it ought to be upheld, not only 
out of a dread of the divine vengeance in another 
world, but out of regard to temporal proſperity. 
| | | Tilhiſin, 
Our inconſiſtency in the purſuit of ſchemes 
thoroughly digeſted, has a bad fence on our af- 
fairs. Addiſon. 
So aſtoniſhing a ſcene would have preſent in- 


Alter bury, 

Where it ought to have the greateſt influence 
Ys obvious indiſputable truth 1s little regarded. 

| Rovers. 

To INFLUENCE. Y. a. | from the noun.] To 
aft upon with directive or impulſive power; to 
modify to any purpoſe ; to guide or lead to any 
End. | | 

By thy kind pow'r and * ec care, 

The various creatures move, and live, and are. 
| | | Milton. 

Theſe experiments ſucceed after the ſame man- 
ner in vacuo as in the open air, and therefore are 
not in flucuctd by the weight or preſſure of the at- 
moſphere. | Newton's Optics. 

This ſtanding revelation was atteſted in the moſt 
ſolemn and credible manner; and is ſufficient to 2 
fluence their faith and practice, if they attend. 

| | He busy. 

All the reſtraint men arc under is, by the vio- 

ation of one law, broken through ; and the prin- 
ciple which infucnced their obedience has loſt its 
efficacy on them. Rogers. 

INF Lr Nr. ach. [influens, Lat.] Flowing in. 

The chief intention of chirurgery, as well as 
medicine, is keeping. a juſt equilibrium between 
the in luent Aluids and vaſcular ſolids. Arbuthnot. 

Id r LUS NTIAL. adj. | from influence. ] Exerting 
influence or power. 

Our now overthadowed ſouls may be emblemed 
by thoſe cruſted globes, whoſe i»f::nt;al emiſſions 
are interrupted by the interpoſal of the benighted 
'element. | | Glanville. 

The inward ſprings and wheels of the coral 
machine, on the moſt ſublimed intellectuals, are 
dangerouſly inf{u:ntial. 8 Glanville. 

VSFLUX. ». ſ. [influxus, Lat.) 

1. Act of flowing into any thing. 

We will enquire whether there be, in the foot- 
Reps of nature any ſuch tranſmiſſion and #:Hux of 
ammateriate. virtues, and what the force of imagi- ; 
nation is, either upon the body imaginant, or upon 
another body Buon's Natural Hiſtory, 

If once contracted in a ſyſtole, by the i of 
the ſpirits, why, the ſpirits continually flowing 
in without let, doth it not always remain fo? Ray, 

An elaſtick fibre, like a bow, the more extend- 
ed, it reſtores itſelf with a greater force: if the 
ſpring be deſtroyed, it is like a bag, only paſſive 
as to the in u of the liquid. Arbuthnt. 

2. Infuſion ; intromittion, 

There is another life after this; and the influx 
of the knowledge of God, in relation to this ever- 
laſting life, is infinitely of moment. Hales C. of M. 

3. Influence; power. In this ſenſe it is now 
not uſed. | 

Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the 


ſtate of immortality. Hals. 
Theſe two do not ſo much concern ſea-fiſn, 
yet they have a great in#ux upon rivers, ponds, | 
and lakes. | BY Hale. 
IxrLVxious. adj. [from infux.] Influential. 
Not uſed. | ; 
The moon hath an infurio!s power to make 
imprefſions upon their humours. How:!'s Eng. Trars. 
To IX OL. v. a, [in and d.] To involve; 


INF 


For all the creſt a dragon did mfo/d 
With greedy paws, and over all did ſpread 
His golden wings. Ei yy Queen, 
Noble Banquo, let me infold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart. Shakeſpeare. 
But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent's love, the tender nurſe's care ? 
Who for their own forgetful, ſeek his good, 
fold his limbs in bands, and fill his veins with 
| food, Blackmore. 
Wings raiſe her arms, and wings her feet inf-/d. 
| Pope. 
To IxFo'LIATE. v. a. [in and folium, Lat.] Fo 
cover with leaves. Not much uſed, but elegant. 
Long may his fruitful vine hate and claſp 
about him with embracements. Howl. 
To INFORM. v. a. | informer, Fr. i, forma, Lat.] 
r. To animate; to actuate by vital powers. 
All alike if 
With radiant light, as glowing ir'n with fire. Milten. 
Let others hetter mold the running maſs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs; 
And ſoften into fleſh a marble face. Dryden's n. 
As from chaos, huddl'd and deform'd, 
The god ſtruck fire, and lighted up the lamps 
That beautify the tky ; ſo he inform'd 
This ill-ſhap'd body with a daring foul. Dryden. 
Breath infa this fleeting frame. Prior. 
This ſovereign arbitrary ſoul 
Informs, and moves, and animates the whole. 
Blackmore. 
While life informs theſe limbs, the king reply'd, 
Well to deſerve be all my cares employ'd. Pope. 
2. To inſtruct; to ſupply with new knowledge; 
to acquaint, Before the thing communicated was 
anciently put with; now generally f; ſometimes 
in, I know not how properly. 
The drift to iar their minds with ſome me- 
| thod of reducing the laws into their original cauſes. 
Hooker. 
I have this preſent evening from my ſiſter 
Been well formed of them, and with cautions. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Our ruin, by thee ifm d, I learn. Milton. 
The long ſpeeches rather confounded than in- 
formed his underſtanding. Clarendon. 
The difficulty ariſes not from what ſenſe in- 
forms us of, but from wrong applying our notions. 
Digby. 
Though I may not be able to inform men 3 
than they know, yet I may give them the occa- 
ſion to conſider. Temple. 
The ancients examined in what conſiſts the” 
beauty of good poſtures, as their works ſufficiently 
inform us. Dryden. 
He may be ignorant of theſe truths, who will 
never take the pains to employ his faculties to 
inform himſelf of them. Locke. 
To underſtand the commonwealth, and religion, 
is enough : few inform themſelves in theſe to the 
bottom. Licke. 
A more proper opportunity tends to make the 
narration more forming or beautiful. Broome s Notes. 
I think it neceſſary, for the intereſt of virtue 
and religion, that the whole kingdom ſhould be 
informed in ſome parts of your character. Swift. 
3. To offer an accuſation to a magiſtrate. 
Tertullus formed the governor againſt Paul. 475. 
To Inro'rM. v.n. To give intelligence. 
It is the bloody buſineſs which forms 
Thus to mine eyes. Shale ſ peare's Macbeth. 
Inro'RMAL. adj. from infor m.] Irregular; not 
competent. A word not uſed. 
Theſe poor informa! women are no more 
But inſtruments of fome more mightier member, 
That ſets them on. Shakeſp. Meajurz for Meaſure. 
InNro'RMANT. n. ſ. French.) 
1. One who gives information or inſtruction. 
He believes the ſentence is true, as it is made 
up of terms which his if. underſtands, though 
the ideas be unknown to him which his infor- 
mant has under theſe words. Watts. 
2, One who exhibits an accuſation. 
Ix TORMAX TIOx. 2. J. informatio, Lat. from in- 


fer m.] 


EN F 


But reaſon with the fe low, 
Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your formation, 
And beat the meſſenger who bids beware. 
Of what is to be dreaded, Shakeſpeare's Corigl anus. 
The active nfo: mattrons of the intellect filling the 
paſſive reception of the will, like form clofing with 
| matter, grew actuate into a third and diſtin&t per- 
fection of practice. South's Sermons. 
They gave thoſe complex ideas names, that the 
things they were continually to give and receive 
information about, might be the eaſier and quicker 
underſtood. RE: ; Locke. 
He ſhould regard the propriety of his words, 
and get ſome information in the ſubject he intends to 
handle. | Swift. 
Theſe men have had longer opportunities of in- 
formation, and are equally concerned with * 
ors. 
2. Charge or accuſation ex ibited. 3 
3- The a& of informing or accuſing. 
Ix rORMER. . ſ. [from inform.] 
1. One who gives inſtruction or intelligence. 
This writer is either biaſſed by an inclination to 
believe the worſt, or a want of judgment to chuſe 
his info mer's, ; Swift. 
2. One who diſcovers offenders to the magiſtrate. 
There were ſpies and informers ſet at work to 
watch the company. I Efirangce. 
Let no court ſycophant pervert my ſenſe, 
Nor fly informer watch theſe words to draw 
Within the reach of treaſon. Pope. 
Informers are a deteſtable race of people, although 
ſometimes neceſſary. Swift. 
IN ORMIDAB LE. adj. [in and formidabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be feared; not to be dreaded. 
Of ſtrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Heroick built, though of terreſtrial mold; 
Foe not in formidable, exempt from wound. Miltox. 
INro'RMITY. ». /. [ from informis, Lat.] Shape- 
leſſneſs. | 
From this narrow time of geftation may enſue a 
ſmalneſs in the excluſion ; but this inferreth no 
informity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


IN FO“ RMOus. adj. 2 Fr. informs, Latin. ] 


Shapeleſs; of no regular figure. 

That a bear brings forth her young infor mous 
and unſhapen, which ſhe faſhioneth after by lick- 
ing them over, is an opinion delivered by anci- 
ent writers. Brown's Vulgar I wrours. 

Ixro'kTUNATE. adj. | infortun®, Fr. infortunatus, 
Lat.] Unhappy. See UNToRTUNATE, Which is 
commonly uſed. 

Perkin, deſtitute of all hopes, having found all 
either falſe, faint, or infortunate, did gladly accept 
of the condition. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Ix RAC T. v. a. | infraF7us, Latin.] To break. 
Not uſed. | 

Falling faſt, from gradual flope to flope, 

With wild »fra#ed courſe and leſſen'd roar, 
It gains a ſafer bed. Thomſon's Summer. 

IxnzRa'cT10N. 2. ſ. [ infraftwn, Fr. infractio, Lat.] 
The act of hreaking ; breach; violation of treaty. 

By the ſame gods, the juſtice of whoſe wrattr 
Puniſh'd the ifraction of my former faith. Waller. 

The wolves, pretending an frac?! in the abuſe 
of their hoſtages, fell upon the ſheep without 
their dogs. e L'Eftrange. 

Id RA NGIBLEE. adj. Cin and frangible.] Not 
to be broken. ' F 

The primitive atoms are ſuppoſed :nfrang:ble, 
extremely compacted and hard, which compacted- 
neſs and hardnefs is a demonſtration that nothing 
could be produced by them, ſince they could never 
cohere. Cheni. 

Ix eaE/QUENCYe v. ſ. [iafrequentia, Latin. ] Un- 
cornmonneſs; rarity. ö : 

The abfence of the gods, and the i-frequ-2cy of 
objects, made her yield. Broome Notes on the Od. 

 IxnFrE/QUENT. adj. | infrequens, Latin.] Rare; 
uncommon. 

To INFRUGIDATE. 2. a. [in and frigidus, Lat] 
To chill ; to make cold. 

The drops reached little further than the ſurface 
of the liquor, whoſe coldneſs did not :nfrigidate 


to wrap; to incloſe with involutions. | 


1. Intelligence given; inſtruction. 


thoſe upper parts of the glaſs. Boye. 
To INFRLNGE. 2. a, [infring?, Latin. ] 
Vor. I. NL. 2 » : 5 Y T. To 
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INF 


1. To violate ; to break laws or contracts. 
Thoſe many had not dar'd to do that evil, 

If the firſt man that did th' edict infringe, 

Had anſwer'd for his deed. Shateſ. Meaſ. fa Me iſ. 

Having infring'd the law, I wave my right 
As king, and thus ſubmit myſelf to fight. /7/a..c . 

2. To deſtroy ; to hinder. 

Homilies, being plain and popular inſtructions, 
do not iafringe the efficacy, although but read. Hock. 

Bright as the deathteſs gods and happy, ſhe 
From all that may infringe delight is free. - Well:y. 

INFRUNGEMENT. . J. [from infringe. ] Breach ; 
violation. 

The puniſhing of this infringement is proper to 
that juriſdiction againſt which the contempt is. Clas. 

IxNFRI'NGER. . . [from inf inge.] A breaker; 
a violator. 

A clergyman's habit ought not to-be without any 
lace, under a ſevere penalty to be inflicted on the 
3:7: ingers of the provincial conſtitution. Ayliſfe. 

IxNeu'xDIBULIFORM, . /, infundibul um and 
forma, Lat.] Of the ſhape of a funnel or tundiſh. 

INFU'RIATE. adj. [in and furia, Lat.] Enraged ; 
raging. | | | 

At th' other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and inſuriate. Milton. 

Fir'd by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 


THY infuriate hill forth ſhoots the pillar'd flame. 


Thom: n. 


Ixus cl T fox. 2. ſ. [ infaſcatus, Latin.] The 


act of darkening or blackening. 
To INFU'SE. v. a. [infufer, Fr. f«jus, Lat.] 
7. To pour in; to inſtil. 
Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, | 


That ſouls of animals if themſelves 


Into the trunks of men. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
My early miſtreſs, nor my ancient muſe, 

That ſtrong Circean liquor ceaſe t' 12, 

Wherewith thou didſt intoxicate my youth. Denb. 


Why ſhould he deſire to have qualities fuſed} 


into his ſon, which himſelf never poſſeſſed? Swift. 
2. To pour into the mind ; to inſpire into. 
For when God's hand had written in the hearts 
Of our firſt parents all the rules of good, 
So that their {kill e ſurpaſs'd all arts 


That ever were before, or ſince the flood. Davies. 


Sublime ideas, and apt words 1; 
The muſe inſtruct my voice, and thou inſpire the 
muſe. | Roſcommon. 

He infusd 
Bad influence into th' unweary breaſt. 

In fa into their young breaſts ſuch a noble ar- 

dour as will make them renowned. Ailton, 
Meat muſt be with money bought ; 
She therefore, upon ſecond thought, 
Ira, yet as it were by ſtealth, 
Some ſmall regard for ſtate and wealth. Swif7, 

2. To ſteep in any liquor with a gentle heat; to 
ruacerate fo as to extract the virtues of any thing 
without bolting, 8 

Take violets, and fuſe a good pugil of them in 
2 quart of vinegar. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

4. To make an infuſion with any ingredient ; to 
ſapply, to tincture, to ſaturate with any thing in- 
fuſe:l. Not uſed. 

Drinks, in faſed with fleſh, will nouriſh faſter 
and caker than meat and drink together. Bacon. 

5. To inſpire with. Not uſed. 

Thou did'ſt ſmile, | 
Iafaſed with a fortitude from heav'n. Shakeſp. Tim. 

Tf uſe his breaſt with magnanimity, 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. Shak. 

Ix v/s181 E. adj. | from infuſe. ] | 

t. Pofiivie to be infuſed. . | 

From whom the doctrines being infuſible into 
all, it will be more neceſſary to forewarn all of the 
danger of them. Hammond, 

2. Incapable of diſſolution; not fuſible; that 
can not be molten. 

Vitrification is the laſt work of fire, and a fu- 
fon of the ſalt and earth, wherein the fuſible ſalt 
draws the earth and inf g’ part into one conti- 
nuum. Brown's Valgar Errours. 

ineu's tox. 2. ſ. [infuficn, Fr. infsfin, Lat.] 

1. The act of pouring in; inſtillation. 


Our language has zectived innumerable elegan- 


ATilon. | 


| 


infa ſious. 


ING 


cies and improvements from that infaſſon of Hebra - 
iſms, which are derived to it out of the poetical 
paſſages in holy writ. > Adiiſon. 
2. The act of pouring into the mind; inſpira- 
tion. | 

We participate Chriſt partly by imputation, as 
when thoſe things which he did and ſuffered for 
us are imputed to us for righteouſneſs; partly by 
habitual and real infaſion, as when grace is inwardly 
beſtowed on earth, and afterwards more fully both 
our ſouls and bodies in glory. 

3- Suggeſtion ; whiſper. | 

They found it would be matter of great debate, 
and ſpend much time; during which they did not 
defire their company, nor to be troubled with their 
| Clarendon. 

Here his folly and his wiſdom are of his own 
growth, not the echo or info of other men. Swift, 

4. The act of ſteeping any thing in moiſture 
without boiling. x Ry | 

Repeat the inf/ion of the body oftener. Bacon. 

5. The liquor made by infuſion. 

To have the if ion ſtrong, in thoſe bodies which 
have finer ſpirits, repeat the mf/i-2 of the body 
oftener. | | Bacon. 

Ixrv'sIve. adj. [from infuſe.] Having the 


power of infuſion, or being infuſed. A word not 


authoriſed. | 
Still let my ſong a nobler note aſſume, | 
And ſing th' iafuſive force of Spring on man. Thom. 
IN ON E. nf. [in and gate. ] Entrance; paſſage 


in. An old word. 


One noble perſon ſtoppeth the ixgate of all that 


| evil which is looked for, and holdeth in all thoſe 


which are at his back. Spenſer on Ireland, 
IxNGcAnNA'TION. nf. [ingannare, Italian.] Cheat; 
fraud; deception ; juggle; deluſion ; impoſture ; 
trick; ſlight. A word neither uſed nor neceſſary. 
Whoever ſhall reſign their reaſons, either from 
the root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to re- 
ſiſt ſuch trivial i=ganations from others, are within 
the line of vulgarity. Sp Brown. 
IN G THEKIN G. #. ſ. [in and gathering.] The 
act of getting in the harveſt. 
Thou ſhalt keep the feaſt of gathering, when 
thou haſt gathered in thy labours out of the field. 
or Exodus, xxiii. 16. 
IN GE, in the names of places, ſignifies a mea- 
dow, from the Saxon ing, of the ſame import. 
| | | g Gibſen's Camden, 
To Incr/MINATE. v. a. | ingemins, Latin.] To 
double; to repeat. : 
He would often geninate the word peace, Peace. 
| Clarendon. 
Ix o E MINT ION. . /. [in and geminatio, Latin. ] 


Repetition; reduplication. 


IN GEN DER ER. n. ſ. [from iagender.] He that 
generates. See EN GEN DER. | 

INGENERABLE. adj. [in and generate. ] Not to 
be produced or brought into being. 4 

Divers naturaliſts eſteem the air, as well as other 
elements, to be ingenerable and incorruptible. Boyle. 

1 8 

PONENT I ad. [ingeneratar, Latin. 

1. Inborn; innate ; inbred. | | 

Thoſe virtues were rather feigned and affected 
things to ſerve his ambition, than true qualities ge- 


nerate in his judgment or nature. Baca Henry VII. 


In divers children their ingenerate and ſeminal 
7 


powers lie deep, and are of flow diſcloſure. /7 otton. 
Thofe noble habits are generated in the ſoul, as 


religion, gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity. Hale. 


2. Unbegotten. Not commonly uſed. 

Yet ſhall we demonſtrate the ſame, from per- 
ſons preſumed as far from us in condition as time 
that is, in our firſt and generated forefathers. Bro. 

INGE'/NIOUS. adj. | ingenieux, French; ingenigſus, 
Latin.) 

1. Witty; inventive; poſſeſſed of genius. 

L *Tis a per'lous boy, 
Bold, quick ingenious, forward, capable. Shakeſp. 
Our ingenious friend Cowley not only has em- 


ployed much eloquence to perſuade that truth in 


his preface, but has in one of his poems given a 
noble example of it. © 

The more ingenious men are, the more they are 
apt to trouble themſelves. | Temple. 


Hooker. | 
in the practice 1 am diſapproving, the more dan- 


FTenuous liberties, 


Boyle. 


ING 
2. Mental; intellectual. Not in uſe, 
The King is mad: how ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows ! better I were diſtract. 90 
IxcE/N10USLY. adv, | from ingenious.) Witiily; 
ſubtily. ; 
I will not pretend to judge by common fears, or 
the ſchemes of men too imgeniouſly politick, Templ, 
 InGe/x10UsNESS. . /. [from mgenious,] W it. 
neſs; ſubtilty; ſtrength of genius. 
Ihe greater appearance of ingeniouſneſs there i; 


gerous it is. Boy, 

Ince/n1TE. adj. | ingenitus, Latin.] Innate; in. 
born ; native ; ingenerate. 

Ariſtotle affirms the mind to be at firſt a mere 
raſa tabula; and that notions are not ingenite, aud 
imprinted by the finger of Nature, but by th: 
latter and more languid impreſſions of ſenſe, being 


| only the reports of obſervation, and the retult af 


to many repeated experiments. South, 
We give them this iagenite, moving force, 
That makes them always downward take tacir 
courſe. | Þ [acknnre, 
IN ENU ITT v. . /. [ ingenate, Fr. from ing nu, 
r. Openneſs ; fairneſs ; candour ; freedom from 
diſſimulation. | | 
Such of high quality, or other of particular 
note, as ſhall fall under my pen, I ſhall not let 
paſs without their due character, being part of my 
profeſſed ingenuity, Millau. 
My conſtancy I to the planets give; 
My truth, to them who at the court do live; 
Mine ingenuity and openneſs 
To jeſuits; to buffoons my penſiveneſs. Don, 
I know not whether it be more ſhame or won- 
der, that men can ſo put off ingenvity, and the na- 
tive greatneſs of their Kind, as to deſcend to ſo 
baſe, fo 1gnoble a vice. Gov. of the Tongs 
If a child, when queſtioned for any thing, di- 
realy confeſs, you muſt commend his ”poxu/ty, and 
pardon the fault, be it what it will. Locks 
2. [From ingenious. | Wit; invention; geniur; 
ſubtilty ; acuteneſs. 
Theſe are but the frigidities of wit, and become 
not the genius of manly ingenurirs. Brown's V. E. 
The ancient atomical hypotheſis might have 
ſlept for ever, had not the igen, of the preſent 
age recalled it from its urn and filence. Glarwilh, 
Such ſots have neither parts nor wit, ing 
diſcourſe, nor fineneſs of converſation, to enters 
tain or delight any one. | Sexo, 
A pregnant inſtance how far virtue ſurpaſſes in- 
genuity, and how much an honeſt firoplicity is pre- 


INGE'NUOUS. adj. ige, Latin. | 
1. Open; fair; candid ; generous ; noble. 
Many ſpeeches there are of Job's, whereby his 
wiſdom and other virtues may appear; but the 
glory of an ingenuuous mind he hath purchofed by 
theſe words only, Behold I will lay mine hand 
upon my mouth; I have ſpoken once, yet will ! 
not therefore maintain argument; yea twice, how- 
beit for that cauſe further I will not procced. Ho. 
Infuſe into their young breaſts ſuch an :geruu 
and noble ardour, as would not fail to make m 
of them renowned, Milton on Fducitiith 
If an ingenuous deteſtation of falſchood be but 
carefully and early inftilled, that is the true and 
genuine method to obviate diſhoneſty. Locks 
2. Freeborn; not of ſervile extraction. 
ſafety, ſo it will never diminith rights nor “ 
King Charl-s, 
Ince/nuovsLy. adv. [from ingenous. Oper 
ly ; fairly ; candidly ; generoully. 
Ingenuoufly J ſpeak, . 
No blame belongs to thee. Shakeſp. Timm. 
It was a notable obſervance of a wiſe father 
and no leſs ingenufly confeſſed, that thoſe which 
held and perſuaded preſſure of conſciences Wels 
commonly intereſted. | Daus 
I will z gennaigſiyñ confeſs, that the helps Were 
taken from divines of the church of England. Ph. 
Inc ENV OSN ESS. . /. [from ingenvous. | Open 


neſs; fairneſs ; candour, 


V'NGENT» 


terable to fine parts and ſubtile ſpeculations. dad. 


Subjection, as it preſerves property, peace. and 


Ing; 
That 


leaſi 
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Than pity note how much. 


ING 
Yxceny. n. /. [ingeniumy Lat.] Genius; wit. 
Not in uſe. : 

Whatever of the production of his ingeny comes 
into foreign parts, is highly valued. _ Boyle. 

To INGE'ST. v. a. | ingeſtus, Latin.] To throw 
into the ſtomach. 

Nor will we affirm that iron, ingeſted, receiveth 
in the belly of the ofteridge no alteration. £Prown. 

Some the long funnel's curious mouth extend, 
Through which inge//ed meats with eaſe deſcend. 

Blackmore. 

Ixce'sT10N. 1. /. from ingeſt.] The act of 
throwing into the ſtomach. x 

It has got room enough to grow into its full di- 
menſion, which is performed by the daily iu) 
of milk and other food, that's in a ſhort time af- 
ter digeſted into blood. . Harvey, 

INGLO'RIOUS. adj. [ irchorius, Latin. j Void 
of honour; mean; without glory. 

Leſt fear return them back to Egypt, chuſing 
Inolariqus life with ſervitude. Milton. 

It was never held ing/ori9%5 or derogatory for a 
king to be guided by his great council, nor diſho- 
nourable for ſubjects to yield and bow to their 
king. Howel. 
Yet though our army brought not conqueſt 

home, 

7 did not from the fight i7g/5rmvs come. Dryden. 

Ix0Lo8IOUSLY. adv. | from ing hr io,. With 
ignominy; with want of glory. 

This vaſe the chief o'ercome, | 
Repleniſh'd not ing /orioufly at home. Pope. 

I'xcorT. n. ſ. ¶lingot, French; or from ingegoten, 
melted, Dutch.] A maſs of metal. 

Some others were new driven, and diſtent 
Into great igt, and to wedges ſquare. Spenſer, 

If thou art rich, thou'rt poor; 
For like an aſs, whoſe back's with igt bound, 
Thou bear”ſt-thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth thee. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 

Within the circle arms and tripods he, | 
Inzo1s of gold and ſilver heap'd on high. Dr. An. 

Every one of his pieces is an got of gold, in- 
trinſically and ſolidly valued. Prior. 

To INGRA'FE. v. a. [in and graff.] 

1. To propagate trees by inſition. 

Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraff, how to inoculate. May's Virgil. 
2. To plant the ſprig of one tree into the ſtock 
of another; as, /e ingrafted an apple upon à crab. 
3. To plant or introduce any thing not native. 
All his works on me, 
Good or not good, mgraft, my merits thoſe 
Shall perfect, -and for thoſe alone. Milton. 

As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim : 
This fellow would graft a foreign name 
Upon our ſtock. 

4. To fix deep; to ſettle. 

For a ſpur of diligence, we have a natural thirſt 
after knowledge ingrafted in us. Hooker, 

'Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place as his own ſecond, 
With one of an graft infirmity. Shakeſp, Othello. 

Ingraftcd love he bears to Cæſar. Shak. Jul. Cee), 

Ixcxa'eTMENT. ./. [from ingraft.] | 

1. The act of ingrafting. 

2. The ſprig ingrafted. 

Ix ORA T E. adj. ¶ ingratus, Latin; ingrat, 
„ING RTE TVT. J Fr.] Ingrate is proper, but 
pryrat-ful leſs proper than wgratef ul, | 

I, Ungrateful ; unthank ful. | 

That we have been familiar, 
T»grate forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 
Shakeſp. Coriclanus, 
And you degen'rate, you grate revolts. Shak. 
So will fall 
He and his faithleſs progeny : whoſe fault ? 
Whofe but his own? Ingrate; he had of me 
All he could have : I made him juſt and right, 
Sufficient to have ſtood, though free to fall. Milt. 

: Perfidious and ingrate / 

His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his ſtate. Pop. Od. 

2. Unpleaſing to the ſenſe. | 

The cauſes of that which is unpleaſing or inorate 
© the hearing, may receive light by that which is 


Dryden. 


ING 


He gives no ingrateful food. Milton. 

To INGR&/TIATE. v. a. [in and gratia, Latin.) 
To put in favour; to recommend to kindneſs. 
It has <v:th before the perſon whoſe fayour is 
ſought. | 

Thoſe who have been far from receiving the 
rewards of ſuch »gratiatings with the people. 

King Charles, 

Their managers make them ſee armies in the 
air, and give them their word, the more to in gra- 
tiate themſelves 201th them, that they ſignify no- 
thing leſs than future ſlaughter and deſolation. 

Ald: {on . 

Politicians, who would rather pratiate them- 
ſelves with their fovereign than promote his real 
ſervice, accommodate his counſels to his inclina- 
tions, Spritator. 

Ix GRA TT TUD RE. 2. 7. [ gratitude, French: 77 
and gratitadi.] Retribution of evil for good; un- 
thankfulneſs. 

[gratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 

Than the ſea monſter. _ Shak. fp. King Lear. 
Ingratitude is abhorred both by God and man, 
and vengeance attends thoſe that repay evil for 
good, L' ſtrange. 

Nor was it with gratitude return'd, 

In equal fires the bliſsful couple burn'd ; 

One joy polſeſs d em both, and in one grief they 
mourn'd. g Dryden, 

INGREDIENT. . . [ingredient Fr. ingrediens, 
Latin. | 

1. Component part of a body, conſiſting of dif- 
ferent materials. It is commonly uſed of the ſim- 
ples of a medicine. 

The ointment is made of divers ingredients, 
whereof the hardeſt to come by is the mots upon 
the ſkull of a dead man unburied. Bac. Nat. Hit. 

So deep the pow'r of theſe ingredients pierc'd, 
Ev'n to the inmoſt ſeat of mental ſight, 

That Adain, now enforc'd to ſhut his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became entranc'd. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 

By this way of analyſis we may proceed from 
compounds to :»gredients, and from motions to the 
forces producing them; and in general, from ef- 
fects to their cauſes, and from particular cauſes to 
more general ones, till the argument end in the 
more general. Newton's Opticks, 

I have often wondered, that learning 1s not 
thought a proper edit in the education of a 
woman of quality or fortune. Addiſon's Guardion. 

Parts, knowledge, and experience, are excel- 
lent ingredients in a public character. Rogers. 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal 
fluids and ſolids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. It is uſed by Temple with into, properly, but 
not according to cuſtom. 

Spleen is a bad mgredient into any other diſtemper. 
Temple. 
INV RESS. ». /. [irgreſſus, Latin.] Entrance; 


power of entrance; intromiſſion. 


All putrefactions come from the ambient body; 
either by ingreſs of the ſubſtance of the ambient 
body into the body putrefied ; or elfe by excitation 
of the body putrefied by the body ambient. Bacon, 
Thoſe air-bladders, by a ſudden ſubſidence, 
meet again by the i»gre/s and egreſs of the air. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
| Ixcrr's510N. 2. J. [ingrefſion, Fr. ingreſſiv, Lat.] 
The act of entering; entrance. 
The fire would ſtrain the pores of the glaſs too 
ſuddenly, and break it all in pieces to get ingegſſion. 
Digby on Bodies. 
I'SCUTINAL. adj. | inguinal, French; mguen, Lat.] 
Belonging to the groin. 
The plague ſeems to be a particular diſeaſe, cha- 


racteriſed with eruptions in buboes, by the inflam- 


mation and ſuppuration of the axillary, iaguinul, 
and other glands. Arbuthnct. 
To IN Lr. v. a. [in and gulf.] 
1. Jo ſwallow up in a vaſt profundity. 

A river large 


yk 


Ficaſing and grateful to the fight. Bac. Naz, 225 | 


Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd. Alilion. 
| Caſt out from God, he falls 
Into utter darKneſs deep ingulph'd, 


Milton. | 


INH 


The river flows redundant; 

Then rowling back, in his capacious lap ; 
Ingu!fs their whole militia, quick immerſt. Phils 
2. To caſt into a gulf. 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail 
or not, we 2% f ourſelves into aſſured danger. 


Hayward. 
TolxcGu'RGITATE. v. a. | ingurgito, Lat. T o 
ſwallow down. i ff. 


IScurGtTA'T ON. . ſ. [from igurgitate.] The 
act of ſwallowing. DOR 
Ixou's TABLE. adj. [in and guſto, Latin. ] Not 
perceptible by the taſte. 
As for their taſte, if the cameleon's nutriment. 
be air, neither can the tongue be an inſtrument 
thereof; for the body of the element is irg, 
void of all ſapidity, and without any action of the 
tongue, is, by the rough artery, or Wi zen, con - 
ducted into the lungs. Brown's Fulgar Errors. 
IN HATE IL E. adj. [inbabile, Fr. inbabilis, Latin. ] 
Unſkilful ; unready ; unfit ; unqualified. 
Ty Inva/nriT. v0. [hatitn, Latin.] To dwell 
in; to hold as a dweller. 
Not all are partakers of that grace whereby 
Chrift inbabit th whom he ſaveth. Hooker. 
They ſhall build houſes and inhabit them. Iſiab. 
She ſhall be inhabited of devils. Baruch. 
To IN HA BIT. v. n. Todwell; to live. 
Learn what creatures there iht. 
They ſay, wild beaſts inhabit here; 
But grief and wrong ſecure my fear. 
Ixay/B1TABLE. adj. [from inhabit. ] 
1. Capable of affording habitation. 


. DNitkor., 
Wall. 


tems of habitable planets moving about them. Locke. 


tants ; not habitable ; uninhabitable. Not in uſe. 
The frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable, Shak. Rich. II. 
INA /HIT ANC E. g. ſ. | from mbabit.] Reſidence” 
of dwellers. 
So the ruins yet reſting in the wild moors, teſ- 
tify a former inhabitance, Carew's Surv. of Cormu. 
IxHA'BITANT. n. ſ. [from inhabit. ] Dweller ; 
one that lives or reſides in a place. 
In this place they report that they ſaw inhab:. 
tante, which were very fair and fat people. Ab5or. 
If the fervour of the ſun were the ſole cauſe of 
blackneſs in any land of negroes, it were alſo rea- 


jected unto the ſame vicinity of the ſun, ſhould 


alſo partake of the ſame hue. Brown, 
For his ſuppoſed love a third 

Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 

And ſtands amaz'd to find his dear 

A wild inbabitant of th' air. Waller. 


What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 


The hard »bab:tant contends is right. Pope. 
IxHaBiTA'T1oON. . /. [from inhabit.] 
1. Habitation ; place of dwelling. 
Univerſal groan, 
As if the whole inhabiteticn periſh'd. Milton. 


2. The act of inhabiting or planting with dwel- 
lings; ſtate of being inhabited. 


of the beginning of nations, and of the world's 
inhabitation. Raleigh. 
3. Quantity of inhabitants. 
We ſhall rather admire how the earth contained 
its inbabitation than doubt it. Broꝛun. 
IxHa'81TER. 2. ſ. [from ixbabit.] One that in- 
habits; a dweller. 
The ſame name is given unto the inlanders, or 
midland hab:t:rs, of this iſland. Brown. 
Woe to the ih ters of the earth. Rev. viii. 13. 
They ought to underſtand, that there is not only 
ſome ha*titer in this divine houſe, but alſo ſome 
ruler. | Derham. 
To IX AL. v. a. [irholb, Latin. ] To draw in 
with; to inſpire: oppoſed to cxhale or expire. 
Martin was walking forth to inhale the freſh 
breeze of the evening. Arbuthnot and Pope, 
But from the breezy deep the hleſt inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. Pope. 
There ſits the ſhepherd on the graſſy turf, 
I1baling healthful the deſcending ſun. Thomſon, 
| $28 Ix 4 ak- 


The fixed ſtars are all of them ſuns, with ſyſ- 


2. [ Inhabitab/r, French.] Incapable of inhabi. 


ſonable that habitants of the ſame latitude, ſub- 
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IxnarMo'Nl0UsS. adj. [ir and harmonicus, | Un- 
muſical ; not ſweet of tound. | ; 


Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his 
numbers h2rmonious, I could recommend for the 


ſoftnefs and delicacy, but muſt decline for the 
looſeneſs, of his thoughts. Felton. 
The identity of ſound may appear a little 1 
121/05, and ſhock the ear.  * Broome, 
To IxnzRE. v. u. [inberw, Latin. ] To exiſt in 
ſomething elſe. | 
For, nor in nothing, nor in things 
Extreme and ſcattering bright, can love mvere. 
Donne. 
They do but :»here in their ſubject which ſupports 
them; their being is a dependence on a ſubject. 
Digby on Bedics. 
IxXHE'RENT adj. | inberent, Fr. iahærens, Lat.) 
1. Exiſting in ſomething elſe, fo as to be inſepa- 
rable from it. | 
I will not do't, | 


- Leaſt I ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth; 


And, my body's action, teach my mind 
A moſt inherent baſeneſs. Shakeſpew es Coriolanus. 

2. Naturally conjoined; innate ; inborn. 

I mean not the authority which is annexed to 
your office: I ſpezk of that only which is inborn 
and inherent to your perſon. Dryd-n's Juvenal. 

The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas 
of a loadſtone ; and a power to be ſo dravyn is a 
part of the complex one of iron; which powers 
paſs for inbe ent qualities. Locke. 

Animal oil is various. according to principles 
inherent in it. Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 

They will beſure to decide in favour of them- 
ſelves, and talk much of their i»herert right. Swift. 

The ideas of ſuch modes can no more be ſub- 
ſiſtent, than the idea of redneſs was juſt now 
found to be ixberent in the blood, or that of white- 
neſs in the brain. of Bentley. 

The obligations we are under of diſtinguiſhing 
ourſelves as much by an m*Th:reat and habitual, as 
we are already diſtinguiſhed by an external and re- 
lative holineſs. Bentley. 

To INUE“RT T. Y. g. [ enberiter, French.] 

1. To receive or pofleſs by inheritance. 

Treaſon is not ::5-r:::d, my lord. 

Why, all delights are vain ; but that moſt vain, 
Which with pain purchas'd doth inherit pain. Shak. 

Prince Harry 1s valiant; for the cold blood he 
did naturally iet of his father he hath, like lean, 
ſteril land, manured with excellent good ſtore of 
fertile ſherris. Shak: ſpeare. 

Bleſſed are the meek, for they ſhall iht the 
earth. Mathew. 
The ſon can receive from his father good things, 
without empire, that was veſted in him for the 
good of others; and therefore the ſon cannot claim 


or inherit it by a title, which is founded wholly on 
his own private good. | Locke. 


We muſt know how the firſt ruler, from whom 
any one claims, came by his authority, before we 
can know who has a right to ſucceed him in it, and 
inherit it from him. Locke. 

Unwilling to ſell an eſtate he had ſome proſpect 
of inheriting, he formed delays. Addiſon. 

2. To poſfeſs; to obtain poſſeſſion of: in Shak-- 
Speare, Not uted. 

He, that had wit, would think that T had none, 
To bury fo much gold under a tree, 

And never ſter to eit it. Shok:ſpeare. 

T>=-HE/RIT ABLE. j. from inherit. ] Tranſmiſſi- 
ble by inheritance ; obtainable by ſucceſſion. 

A kind of ie,, eſtate accrued unto them. 

| | | Carew. 

By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not 
me: tute to him by deſcent. Hayw.:rd. 

Was the power the ſame, and from the ſame 
original in Moſes as it was in David? And was 1: 

inber itubl- in one and not in the other? Locke. 
INUERITAN FT. u. |. | from 10h ite] 
t. Patrimony ; hereditary” pol ſeſſion. 
Wien the ſon dies, let the iber it mnce 
Defcend unto the daughter. SH Dear Henry V. 
Is there yet any portion or iabiitance for us in 
our father's houſe. Cin. XXX1. 14. 
Claim our juſt inberitance of old. Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


INH 

Oh dear, unhappy babe! muſt I bequeath thee 
Only a ſad i»heritance of woe? 5 
Gods ! cruel gods ! can't all my pains atone, 
Unleſs they reach my infant's guiltleſs head? Smith. 

2. The reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary 
right. 

Men are not proprietors of what they have 
merely ſor themſelves, their children have a title 
to part of it, which comes to be wholly theirs, 
when death has put an end to their parents uſe of 
it; and this we call inheritance. Locke. 

3. In Shak:ſp:are, poſſeſſion. 

You will rather ſhow our general lowts 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon them, 
For the heritance of their loves, and ſafeguard. 

Of what that want might ruin. Shak fp. Coriolanus. 

Ixue'rITOR, n. . [from inherit. ] An heir; 
one who receives any thing by ſucceſſion. 

You, like a letcher, out of whorith loins, 

Are pleas'd to breed out your inberitors. Shakeſp, 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly 
lie in this box; and muſt the iner itor himſelf have 
no more. | Shak:ſpeare. 

Marriage without conſent of parents they do not 


for the children of ſuch marriages are not admitted 
to inherit above a third part of their parents inhe- 
ritance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

IxHe/RITRESS. . ſ. from inberitor. | An heireſs; 
a woman that inherits. | 


Anne, :nheritreſs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon. 

INH1e'R1TRIX. 7. /. | from inberitor.] An heireſs. 
This is now more commonly uſed, though inberitrefs 
be a word more analogically Engliſh. 

No feme | | 

Should be heritrix in Salike land. SHH. H. V. 

To INHE'RSE. v. a. [in and he.] To incloſe in 
a funeral monument. < 

See, where he lies, inherſed in the arms 
Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. Shakeſp. 


Ix4e's10N. u. f. ¶ inhaaſio, Latin.] Inherence; 


the ſtate of exiſting in ſomething elſe. 

To IN AIT BIT. v. a. | inhibeo, Lat. inhiber, Fel, 

1. To reſtrain; to hinder ; to repreſs; to check. 

Holding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to 
ceaſe hiccough ; and vinegar put to the noſtrils, or 
gargariſed, doth it alſo, for that it is aſtringent, 
and inhibitæh the motion of the ſpirit. Bacon. 

The ſtars and planets being whirled about with 
great velocity, would ſuddenly, did nothing inhibit 
it, be ſhattered in pieces. Ray on tbe Creation. 

Their motions alſo are excited and ih1b:ted, are 
moderated and managed, by the objects without 
them. Bentley. 

2. To prohibit; to forbic. 

All men were inbhibiied by proclamation, at the 
diſſolution, ſo much as to mention a parliament. 

Clarendon. 

Burial may not be inbibited or denied to any one. 

| Ayliffe. 

IN IBI TION. 7. /. [inhibition, Fr. inbibitio, Lat.] 

1. Prohibition; embargo. 

He might be judged to have impoſed an envious 
inhibition on it, becauſe himſelf has not ſtock enough 
to maintain the trade. Government of the Tongue. 

2. [In law.] | 155 

Iubibiticn is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge 
from farther proceeding in the cauſe depending 
before him. T:/zbitzon is moſt commonly a writ 
iſſuing out of a higher court Chriſtian, or to a 
lower and inferior temporal court. _  Corvelll, 

To IN HOL b. v. a. [in and bold.) To have in- 
herent; to contain in itſelf. 

It is diſputed, whether this light firſt created be 
the ſame which the ſun inboldeth and caſteth forth, 
or whether it had continuance any longer than till 
the ſun's creation. __ Rakigh, 

Ixno'sP1TABLE, adj. [in and byſpitable.] Afford- 
ing no kindneſs nor entertainment to ſtrangers. 

All places elſe 
1:h:ſvir4ll: appear, and deſolate ; 
N Nor knowing us, nor known. 
Since toſs'd from ſhores to ſhores, from lands 
to lands, 


Inbeſputable rocks, and barren ſands. Dryder's Virgil. 


make void, but they mul& it in the inberitors; 


He had given artificially ſome hopes of Mary 


Alilton.. 


| 


INJ 


Inno'sprTABLY. adv. 

kindly to ſtrangers. 
Of gueſts he makes them ſlaves 

Inhoſpitably; and Kills their infant males. Miltmn, 

IxHo'sP1TABLENESS- (v. .. [in and bofpiraly,; 

InnHosPITALITY. 4 inhſpitalite, French. 
Want of hoſpitality ; want of courteſy to ſtrangers, 

INHU/MAN. adj. [ inbumain, Fr. irt una 
Latin.] Barbarous: ſavage; cruel; uncomy,. 
ſionate. | 

A juſt war may be proſecuted after a very uw. 


[from inbo/pitalie,} Tn. 


juſt manner; by perfidious breaches of our word, 


by inhumam cruelties, and by afſafinations. 2, 
The more theſe praiſes were enlarged, the more 
inhum in was the puniſhment, and the ſufferer muce 
innocent. Sui. 
Princes and peers attend ! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. opc. 
IxuuNMA NI Tv. 2. /. [inbumanite, French; fryn 
inhuman. | Cruelty ; ſavageneſs ; barbarity. 
Love which lover hurts is ;2bumonity, Sid, 
The rudeneſs of thoſe who muſt make up ther 
want of juſtice with inbumanit and impudence. 
| King Chu 
Each ſocial feeling fell, c 
And joyleſs inhumanity pervades, 
And petrifies the heart. Themſon's Sprive, 
Innvu/MANLY. adv. [from inhuman. Savage! 
cruelly ; barbarouſly. 
O what are theſe 
Death's miniſters, not men: who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men; and multiply : 
Ten thouſand fold the fin of him who ſlew 
His brother ! | Mili, 
I, who have eſtabliſhed the whole ſyſtem of 11! 
true politeneſs and refinement in converſation, 
think myſelf moſt inhumanly treated by my cout- 
trymen. Swift, 
To VNHUMATE. I v. a. | inbumer, Fr. bum, Lat. 
Tolxnnvu/me. To bury; to inter, 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of ſlain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain. Pope's C. 
To IN IRT. v. a. [injectus, Lat.] 
1. To throw in; to dart in. 
Angels ie thoughts into our minds, and kn0'7 
our cogitations. lanvill. 
2. To throw up ; to caſt up. 
Though bold in open field, they yet ſurround 
The town with walls, and mound ixjec on _ 
opts 
InjJz/cTron. n. ſ. [injeftion, Fr. inje&tio, Lat. 
1. The act of caſting in. i 
This ſalt powdered was, by the repeated nj: 
of well-kindled charcoal, made to flaſh like melt- 
ed nitre. Box, 
2. Any medicine made to be injected by a f. 
ringe, or any other inſtrument, into any part ef 
the body. _C. 
3. The act of filling the veſſels with wax, OT 
any other proper matter, to ſhew their ſhapes and 
ramifications, often done by anatomiſts. S4. 
INIMITABI/LIT v. 2. ſ. | from mimitab/e. | Inc 
pacity to be imitated. | Fs 
Truths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in fore 
underſtanding ; or rather they are the ſame wi! 
chat underſtanding itſelf, conſidered as varioully 
repreſentative, according to the various modes of 
inimitabilily or participation. Ny. 
INI AI TAS LE. adj. ¶inimitabilis, Lat. inH¹¹ 
Fr.] Above imitation ; not to be copied. 
The portal ſhone, i: 7262 on earth _ 
By model, or by ſhading pencil drawn. As, 
What is moſt excellent is moſt ini nitab le. Da 
And imitate the mtable force. Arya 
Virgil copied the ancient fculptors, in that . 
mitable deſcription of military fury in the tem? 
of Janus. Adlliſon on Ancient dels 
| INUMITABLY, adv. [from immutable, | In a man- 
ner not to be imitated : to a degree of excellence 
above imitation. = 
A man could not have been always blind who 
thus inimitably copies nature. Pepe Eſſay on Hon 
Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, : 
Ininitably wrought with (kill divine. Ppt, 
Charms ſuch as thine, inimitably great. Bron: 


To 
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To IN I oN. v. a. [Cenjoindre, Fr. ung Lat. 
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1. To command; to enforce by authority. See 
Ex1olN. 

Laws do not only teach what is good, but they 
injoin ĩt; they have in them a certain conſtraining 


force. Hooker, 
This garden tend, our pleaſant taſk j9i-:'d, 
| Ailton. 


2. In Shakeſpeare, to join. Not uſed. +» 

7 The Ottomites 

F Steering with due courſe towards the iſle of Rhodes, 
S-1 Have there 1j9n'd them with a fleet. 
7 Ix!/quiToUs. adj. | inqus, Fr. from in:quity. | 


* POnjutt: wicked. | 
Y INVQUITY. . fe. [iniquitas, Lat. iniuite, Fr.) 
$ 1. Injuitice ; unrighteouſneſs. 


There is greater or leſs probabi'ity of an happy 
iſſue to a tedious war, according to the righteouſ- 
neſs or iniquity of the cauſe tor which it was com- 


c 
* OE IOC 


menced. _ Smalridge, 
2. Wickedneſs; crime. a 
3 Want of the knowledge of God is the cauſe of 
all iniquity amongtt men. | Hooker, 


6 Jill God at laſt, 
Wearied with their hee, withdraw 
His preſence from among them. Milt, 

INT TAL. adj. [intial, Fr. initialts, from ini 
tium, Lat.] : | 

1. Placed at the beginning. | 
8 In the editions, which had no more than the 

55 initial letters of names, he was made by Keys to 
hurt the inoffenſive. | Pope. 

2. Incipient ; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the 
preſervation of health, and cures many ixitia“ diſ- 
eaſes; but the toil of the mind deſtroys health, and 
generates maladies. Harvey. 

The ſchools have uſed a middle term to expreſs 
= this affection, and have called it the 117i fear of 
1 God. Rogers. 

3 Ty INIT IAT E. v. g. | initier, Fr. initio, Lat. 
To enter; to inſtruct in the rudiments of an art; 
to place in a new ſtate; to put into a new ſociety. 

Providence would only id mankind into the 

3 uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the 
| S reſt to employ our induſtry. Mor e's Ant. ug. Atheiſm. 
5 To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an 
ordinary {kill in the governour is enough. Locke. 

He was intiated into half a dozen clubs before 
he was one and twenty. Specte tor. 

No ſooner was a convert initiated, but, by an 
eaſy figure, he became a new man. Addiſon. 

To IxV/TIATE. v. 2. To do the firſt part; to 


perform the firſt rite. 
h The King himſelf initiates to the pow'r, 
=_— Scatters with quiv'ring hand the ſacred flour, 
= And the ſtream ſprinkles. Pope's Odyſſey. 
WM |} In1'TIAaTE. adj | initie, Fr. mitiatus, Lat.] Un- 


practiſed, 
SB My ſtrange and ſelf-abuſe 
11 Is the initiute fear; that wants hard ufe: 
3 We're yet but young. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
INI TIA T oN. n. J. [initiatio,, Lat. from initiate. 
The reception, admiſſion, or entrance of a new 


= comer into any art or ſtate. 

= The ground of initiating or entering men into 
= _ Chiillian life, is more ſummarily compriſed in the 
W © form of baptiſm, the ceremony of this initiaticn in- 


ſtitnted by Chriſt. 
Silence is the firſt thing that is taught us at our 
intiation into ſacred myfteries. Broome s N. to the C. 


IxjJucu/NDbITY, n. ſ. [in and jucundity.] Un- 


= pleaſantnefs. | 

= IGT“ 1CABLE. adj, [in and judico, Lat.] Not 
„ cognizable by a judge. 

. INI A. dj. [in and judiciul.] Not accord- 
5 75 ing to form of law. 87 Die. 
| IxNJU Dios. adj. [in and judicious.] Void of 
Judgment ; without judgment. Uſed both of per- 


. 5 ſons and things. | 
A philoſopher would either think me in jeſt, or 
5 very injudieitus, if I took the earth for a body re- 
„ gular in itſelf, if compared with the reſt of the 
3 univerſe. Burnt. 
. = A ſharp wit may find ſomething in the wiſeſt 


man, whereby to expoſe him to the contempt of 
inſadicicus people. 


Shakeſpear c. 


proceeding. 


Hammond 


Tillotſon, | 


INJ 
| InjunYcrovsLy, adv, [from injudicious.] With 
ill judgment; not wiſely. 
Scaliger judicizufly condemns this deſcription. 
Home. 
IxJu'xcT10N. . f. [from i,; lj unckus, in- 
junctio, Latin. 
1. Command; order; precept. 
The inftitution of God's law is deſcribed as be- 
ing eſtablithed by ſolemn ijun#:o7. Hooker, 
My duty cannot ſuffer 

T' obey in all your daughter's hard commands 

Though the 7jurtti9n be to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous niglit take hold upon you. 
Shake ſpear. 
For, ſtil they knew; and ought t' have ſtill 

remember'd 

The high jur2:07, not to taſte that fruit, 

Whoever tempted. Milton. 
The ceremonies of the church are neceſſary as 


( 5 , * 
the inan tion of lawful authority, the practice of 


the primitive church, and the general rules of de 
cency. South, 

2. [In law. ] Lñj unction is an interlocutory decree 
out of the chancery, ſometimes to give poſſeſſion 
unto the plaintiff for want of appearance in the 
defendants, ſometimes to the King's ordinary court, 
and tometimes to the court-chrittian, to ſtay pro- 
ceeding. Covell. 

To I'NJURE. v. 4. | injurier, Fr. injuria, Lat.] 

1. To hurt unjuſtly; to mifchief undeſervedly; 
to wrong. 

They jure by chance in a crowd, and without 
a deſign; then hate always whom they have once 
injured, Temple. 
| Forgiveneſs to the ih does belong; 
But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. 

a Dryden, 

2. To annoy; to affect with any inconve- 
nience. „„ 

Left heat ſhould jure us, his timely care 
Hath unbeſought provided. Milton. 

IV'SjURER. n. . | from je.] He that hurts 
another unjuſtly ; one who wrongs nother. 

Ill deeds are well turn'd back upon their au- 

thors ; 

And 'gainſt an 7urer, the revenge is juſt. Ben F. 


The upright judge will counten..nce right, and 


diſcountenance wrong, Whoever be the jwer or 
the tufferer. Atterbur y. 

Ixju'x1o US. adj, [ from injury; injarius, Lat. 
injuricux, Fr.] 

1. Unjuſt; invaſive of another's rights. 

Till the injurivus Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shake}. Cymb. 

Injarious ſtrength would rapine ftill excuſe, 

By oft ring terms the weaker muſt refute. Dryden. 

2. Guilty of wrong or injury. 

Yet beauty, though 7jur72, hath ſtrange power, 
After offence returning, to regai 
Love once polleſt. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

3. Miſchievous ; unjuſtly hurtful. 

Our repentance is not real, becauſe we have 
not done what we can to undo our fault, or at 
leaſt to hinder the pious conſequences of it from 

Till ton. 
reproachful; 


; 


4. Detratory ; contumelious ; 
wrongful. 

A prifon, indeed ixjarious, becauſe a priſon, but 
elſe wel! teſtifying attection, becauſe in all reſpects 
as commodious as a priſon can be. Sidney. 

It is natural for a man, by directing his prayers 
to an image, to ſuppoſe the being h2 prays to re- 
preſented by that image: which how :»ju wes, how 


contumelious muſt it be to the glorious nature of 


God |! South. 
If injurious appellations were of any advantage 
to a cauſe, What appellations We uld thoſe deterve 


who endeavour to ſow the ſeeds of ſedition ? 


| Swift, 

IxNJu/rtousLY. adv. | from iajurious.] Wrong- 
fully; hurtfully with injattice, with contumely. 

Nor ought he to neglect the vindication of his 

character, when it is injur:oufly attacked. Prpe ind G. 

IN jo KTousN ESS. . f. | from injurious. } Quality 


of being injurious. 


4 


INK 


ſudden neceſſities of ſtate, than any propenſity 
either to inj ur iou ſuc ſs or oppreſſion. King Charles. 

VINJURY. #. /. | injuria, Lat. injure, Fr.] 

r. Hurt without juitice. 

The places were acquired by juſt title of vic- 
tory ; and therefore in Keeping of them no injury 
was offered. Haywad. 

Riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs, 
And »jury and outrage. 

2. Miſchief; detriment. 

Many times we do *j«ry to a cauſe by dwelling 
upon trifling arguments. Matt, Logick. 

3. Annoyance, . 

Great injuries mice and rats do in the fields, 

Myrtimer. 

4. Contumelious language; reproachful appel- 
lation. A French mode of ſpeech, not now in 
ule. 

Caſting off the reſpects fit to be continued be- 
tween great kings, he fell to bitter invectives 
againſt the French King; and ſpake all the / ir 
he could deviſe of Charles. | Bac on. 

IxjJu's TIR. 2. ſ. | injuſtice, Fr. injuſtitia, Lat.] 
Iniquity ; wrong. 

Cunning men can be guilty of a thouſand injuſ- 
tices without being diſcovered, or at leaſt without 
being puniſhed. Swift. 

INK. n. ſ. Cencre, Fr. inchigſtro, Ttalian. ] 

1. The black liquor with which men write. 

Mourn boldly, my int; for while ſhe looks upon 
you, your blackneſs will thine. 

O! ſhe's fallen 
Into a pit of in, that the wide ſea 
Hath drops too few to waſh her clean again. Shak. 
Like madmen they hurl'd ſtones and iu. Ben F. 
Intending to have try'd 
The filver favour which you gave, 
In iat the ſhining point 1 dy'd, 
And drench'd it in the ſable wave. 


Million. 


Waller. 


Vitriol is the active or chief ingredient in ia, 


and no other falt will ſtrike the colour with galls. 
; Brown. 

I have found pens blacked almoſt all over when 

I had a while carried them about me in a filver iz 
caſe. Boyle. 
The ſecretary poured the in box all over the 


' writings, and ſo defaced them. Howel's Voc. Foreft. 


He that would live clear of enyy muſt lay his. 
finger upon his mouth, and keep his hand out of 
the + pot. L Eftrange. 

I could hardly reſtrain them from throwing the 
ink bottle at one another's heads. Arth. Hiſt. of F B. 


2. Ink is uſed for any liquor with which they 


write: as, red in; green mk. 

To IX K. v. a. [from the noun.] To black or 
daub with ink: as, his face is all wer inked. 

ISK HORN. u. ſ. [ink and born. ] A portable caſe 
for the inſtruments of writing, commonly made 
of horn. 

Bid him bring his pen and ino to the jail ; 
we are now to examine thoſe men. Shak:ſpeare. 

Ere that we will ſuffer ſuch a prince 
To be diſgrac'd by an inthorn mate, 

We, and our wives and children, all will fight ? 
| Shakeſpe.ir c. 

What is more frequent than to ſay, a ſilver in&- 
horn? Cru. 

INKL E. n. . A kind of narrow fillet; a tape. 

Ticks, caddiſſes, cambricks, lawns: why he 
ſongs them over as they were gods and goddeſſes. 

Shakeſpeare. 

I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee : 
He wiſt net when the hempen ſtring I drew, 
Now n:ine 1 quickly doff of int blue. Gay's Paſt. 

INI LI NG. x. f. [This word is derived by Skn- 
ner from inklincken, to ſound within. This ſenſe is 
ſtill retained in Scotland: as, I heard not an ink- 
ling.] Hint ; whiſper ; intimation. 

Our buſineſs is not unknown to the ſenate : they 
have had ntling what we intend to do, which now 


we'll ſhew them in decds. Shakeſpear es Coriolanus. 


We in Europe, notwithſtanding all the remote 
diſcoveries and navigations of this laſt age, never 
heard of any of the leaſt inting or glimpfe of this 
iand. acon s Now Altluntis, 

They had ſome ink/ing of ſecret meſſages be- 


Some miſcarriages might eſcape, rather through | 
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INI. 
tween the marquis of Newcaſtle and young Ho- 
tham. 

Aboard a Corinthian veſſel he got an milo; 
among the ſhip's crew of a conſpiracy. L Ei range. 

I'SS MAKER, 2. f. Le and maker. } He who 
makes ink. | 

INR. adj. {from i.] 

1. Conſiſting of ink. 

England bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whoſe rocky ſhore beats back tlie envious ſiege 
Of wat'ry Neptune, is bound in with ſhame, 
With +; blots and rutten parchment bonds. Ss 

2. Reiembling ink. 


The liquor preſently began to grow pretty clear 


and tranſparent. loſing its u blacknets. Boy be. 
3. Black as ink. 
Lis not alone my i cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
#:iat can denote me truly. Smut car“ Hoam!s:, 
INLAND, adj. [in and ] literior; lying 
remote fromthe ſea. 
In this wide :nlaud fea. that hight hy name, 
Ine idle lake, my wand'zing ſain I row. erh. 
Goodly laws, like little i ſeus, will carry 
evin ſhips upon their waters. Spenſer's Sate, of Tri! 
An old religious uncle of mine was, in his youtl, 
an /and man. Shake, p. As you {ike it, 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a King, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 


Empiics itſelf, as doth an i:l-»d brook 


Into the main of waters. Shak. Merch. Venice. 
Tins perſon did publiſh a pamphlet printed in 
England for a general exciſe, or inlund duty. Su. /. 

INzaxnD. z. ſ. Interior or midland parts. 

Out of theſe ſmall beginnings, gotten near to 
the mountains, did they ſpread themſelves into the 
inland. Spenſe/ 

They of thoſe marches ſhall defend 
Our inland from the pilferin# borderers. Shakeſprare. 

The reſt were all | 
Far to th 2/2:d retir'd, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium. Milton. 

VSLAxDER. n. ſ. | from ilund.] Dweller remote 
from the ſea. 

The ſame name is given unto the inlanders, or 


midland inhabitants of this iſland, Brows's Vul. Er. 


To INLA'PIDATE. v. a. ſin and lapida, Lat. | 
To make ſtoney; to turn to ſtone. 
Some natural ſpring waters will :n/apidcte wood ; 


ſo that you ſhall ſee one piece of wood, whereof | 


the part above the water ſhall continue wood, and 
tlie part under water ſhall be turaed into a kind 
of gravelly ſtone. Bacon. 
To IxNLa'v. v. d. [ix and 14.) 
1. To diverſify with different bodies inſerted 
into the ground or ſubſtratum. 
They are worthy 
To inley heav'n with ſtars. Shak: ſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Look, how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick »/a:d with patens of bright gold. SHL. 
A ſaphire throne, »/:d4 with pure 
Amber, and colours of the ſhow'ry arch. Ailton. 
The umber bears a great price with the cabinet- 
makers, when large, for ili. Mor times s Huſb. 
Here clouded canes midſt heaps of toys are 
found, | 
And ialaid tweezer-caſes ſtrow the ground. Gay. 
2. To make variety by being inſerted into bo- 
dies; to variegate, 
Sea girt iſles, 
That like to rich and various gems ia 
The unadorned boſom of the deep. Ailton. 
IN EAV. n. |. [from the verb.] Matter inlaid; 
wood formed to inlay. | 
0% Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich 275 
Erotder'd the ground. * Miltog. 
Te IN LAW. v. a. [in and law.] To clear of out- 
lawry or attainder. 
It ſhould be a great incongruity to have them to 
make laws, who themſelves were not n/a. d. Bac, 


IN UNT. u. ſ. [in and t.] Paſſage; place of in- 


greſs; entrance. 

Doors and windows, iets of men and of light, 
I couple together; 1 find their dimenſions brought 
under one. V 


Clarondon. 


{Thou would'ſt as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, 


INN 

She through the porch and inlet of each ſenſe 
Dropt in ambroſial oils till ſne reviv'd. Milton. 

I deſire any one to aſſign any ſimple idea, which 
is not received from one of theſe ixlets. Locke. 

A fine bargain indeed, to part wi h all our com- 
modious ports, which the greater the inlet is are ſo 
much the better, for the imaginary pleaſure of a 
ſſtreight ſhore. | | Bentley. 

1z1:ts amongſt broken lands and iſlands. E!/:s. 

I'NLy. adj. {from in.] Interior; internal; ſe- 
cret. 

Didſt thou but know the iy touch of love, 


As ſeek to quench the fire of love with words. Sh. 
IX Lv. adv. Internally; within: ſecretly; in 
the heart, | 
Her heart with joy unwonted iu ſwell'd, 
As feeling wond'rous comfort in her weakef eld. 


Spenſer. 
| i} I've inly wept, 
Or ſhouſd have ſpoke ere this. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Whereat he ih rag'd, and as they talk'd, 
Smote him into the midriff with a ſtone, 
That beat out life. Alton. 
Theſe growing thoughts, my mother ſoon per- 
ceiving 
By words at times caſt forth, iy rejoic'd, Milton. 


He prais'd their ar dor: iy pleas'd to ſee 
His hoſt. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
F'xMaTE. 1. f. [in and mate.] 
I,v.:tcs are thoſe that be admitted to dwell for 
their money jointly with another man, though in 
ſeveral rooms of his manſion-houſe, paſſing in and 
out by one door. Cowell. 
So ſpake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd 
In ſerpent, i»mate bad! and toward Eve 
Addreſs'd his wav. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There he dies, and leaves his race | 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks _ 
To ſtop their overgrowth, as mate gueſts 
Too numerous. Milton's Par, Loft. 
Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 
Secur'd from all approaches but a wife : 
If thence we fly, the cauſe admits no doubt, 
None but an at? foe could force us ont. Dryden. 
I'xMosT. adj. [from in.] Deepeſt within; re- 
moteſt from the ſurface. | : 
*Tis you muſt dig with mattock and with ſpade, 
And pierce the mot centre of the earth. SHA. 
Riſing ſighs and falling tears, 
That ſhow too well the warm defires, 
The filent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my iamoſt vitals prey, | 
And melt my very ſoul away. Addiſon on Italy. 
Comparing the quantity of light reflected from 
the ſeveral rings, I found that it was moſt copious 
from the firſt or in, and in the exterior rings 
became leſs and leſs. Newton. 
He ſends a dreadful groan : the rocks around 
Through all their ian hollow caves reſound. Pope. 
 T got into the 2mo/? court. Gulliver's Travels. 
INN. ». /. [inn, Saxon, a chamber.] 
1. A houſe of entertainment for travellers. 
How all this is but a fair ian, | 
Of fairer gneſts which dwell within. Sidney. 
Palmer, quoth he, death is an equal doom 
To good and bad, the common inn of reſt ; 
But, after death, the trial is to come, | 
When beſt ſhall be to them that lived beſt, F. 9. 
Now day is ſpent, | | 
Therefore with me you may take up your ian. F. Q. 
The Weſt, yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of 
day, | 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace | 
To gain the timely in. Shakeſpeare” s Macbeth. 
Like pilgrims to th' appointed place we tend; 
The world's an 1%, and death the journey's end. 
| Dryden. 
One may learn more here in one day, than in a 
year's rambling from one 7 to another. Locke. 
2. A houſe where ſtudents were boarded and 
taught: whence we {till call the colleges of com- 
mon law inn of court. 


temporary lodging. 


earth. 


The toldiers ſhout around with gen'rous rage; 


quartered. 


grity. 


"INN 

the ms of courts: down with them all. 
Shkeſprars, 
It was anciently uſed for the town houles in 
which great men reſided when they attended the 


court. 4 
To Inx. v. u. [from the noun.] To take up 


h In thyſelf dwell : 
Ins any where: continuance maketh hell. Dorn: 
To INN. v. a. To houſe; to put under cover. 


He that ears my land, ſpares my team, ang 


gives me leave to ia the crop. Shakeſpeare, 

Howſoever the laws made in that parliumeyt 
did bear good fruit, yet the ſubſidy bare a fry; 
that proved harih and bitter: all was id at laſt 
into the king's barn. Bacon's Herry VII. 

Mow clover and rye-graſs, and mate it fit to 
nn, h ; Mortiog, 

/ 

3 J [inne, Fr. ary, Latin.) 

1. Inborn; ingenerate; natural; not ſuperad. 
ded ; not adſcititious. Ianated is not proper. 

The Druinian hath been cried up for an iv 
integrity, and accounted the uprighteſt dealer on 
How:l, 

With eloquence rat? his tongue was arm'd ; 
Though harſh the precept, yet the people charn'd, 

D: len, 

2. Inrate is uſed in the following paſſage for 

herent, Innate in perſons, inherent in things. 


Mutual gravitation, or ſpontaneous attraction, 


cannot poſſibly be inne and eſſential to matter. 
: : B. nthy , 
IxnxA'TENESS. 7. ſ. [from ſanate.] The quality 
of being innate. | 
InNa'vicABLE. adj. [Cinnavigalilis, Lat.] Not 


| to be paſſed by ſailing, 


If you ſo hard a tvil will undertake,  _ 
As twice to paſs th' innavigable lake. Dryden'; Ar, 

I'SNER. adj. | from ix. ] Interiour ; not outward, 

But tt elfin knight with wonder all the way 


Did feed his eyes, and fill'd his i mer thought, Sper, 


This attracts the ſoul, = 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part; 
That other o'er the body only reigns. Millor. 

Many families are eſtabliſhed in the Weſt In- 
dies, and ſome diſcovered in the 7»ner parts of A- 
merica. Addiſon's Speftator, 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which is 
to be underſtood only of the outer part; for the 
inner part, whereof the papillæ are compoſed, is 


muſcular. | Grew. 
Thus, ſeiz'd with ſacred fear, the monarch 
pray'd; | 


Then to his er court the gueſts convey'd. Pope. 
I'nNERMOS T. adj. | from inner. It ſeems leſs 
proper than e.] Remoteſt from the outward 
part. 
The reflected beam of light would be ſo broad 
at the diſtance of ſix feet from the ſpeculum, 


|] where the rings appeared, as to obſcure one or 


two of the wmwnermy/t rings. Nei ton. 
IxNHo'/LDER. 2. J. [inn and Hold.] A man who 
keeps an inn; an innkeeper. | | 
I'xNINGs. 1. /. Lands recovered from the ſea. 
0 | | in) ruoth, 
IxxNKE/EPER. . ſ. [inn and ceprr.] One who 
keeps lodgings and proviſions for the entertainment 
of travellers. . 
Clergymen muſt not keep a tavern, nor a judge 
be an mntceper. Tay lor's Rule of living h:lv, 
A. factious innkeeper was hanged, drawn, and 
Addifen's F recholder. 
We were not ſo inquiſitive about the inn as the 
innk-eper 3 and provided our landlord's priaciples 
were ſound, did not take any notice of the ſtale- 
neſs of his proviſions. | Adddiſu. 
IN NOCEN CE. I 7. . | innocence, French, mr 
Fe yrs tia, Latin.] De 
1. Purity from injurious action; untainted inte- 


Simplicity and ſpotleſs innocence. Milter. 


What comfort does overflow the devout ſonl, 


from a conſcience of its own inmocenc; and integri- 
ty. Tilla. 


IFotton. | 


Go ſome and pull down the Savoy ; ethers to 
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2. Freedom from guilt imputed, I; 
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Are ſet aſide like abdicated kings: 


ceeds to innovate God's worthip, Sth. 


INN 
It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence; for that dye is on me 


Which makes my whit'ſt part black. Shakeſpeare. 


If truth and upright oy fail me, 
I'll to the king my maſter. Sh 
3. Harmleſsneſs ; inoxiouſneſs. 


The air was calm and ſerene ; none of thoſe tu- low the example of time itſelf, which indeed inno- 
multuary motions and conflicts of vapours, which | vateth greatly, but quietly and by degrees. Bacon 
the mountains and the winds cauſe in ours: twas 


| ſuited to a golden age, and to the firſt nocency o 
nature. 


gree of weakneſs. 
I urge this childhood proof, 
Becauſe what follows is pure innocence. Shakeſpeare 


We laugh at the malice of apes, as well as at 


the innocence of children. Temple 


INNOCENT, adj. | innocent, Fr, innocens, Lat. | 


1. Pure from miſchief, 
Something 


You may deſerve of him through me and wiſdom, | wiſdom and counſel ſhall not alter them to the bet- 


To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
1” appeaſe an angry god. 
Wreck on innocent frail man is loſs. 

2. Free from any particular guilt. - 

Good madam, Keep yourſelf within yourſelf ; 
The man is nent, 

The peaſant n:cet of all theſe ills, 

With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills, 
And the round year with daily labour fitls. Dryd. 
3. Unhurtful; harmleſs in effects. 

: The ſpear | 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. 

I'nNocENT. n. / 

1. One free from guilt or harm. 

_  Sopure an innocent as that ſame lamb. 

Thou haſt kill'd the ſweeteſt innocent, : 
That e'er did lift up eye. Shake ſpeare”s Othello. 

If murttyring innocents be executing, 
Why,. then thou art an executioner. 

2. A natural ; an ideot. | 

Inmcents are excluded by natural defects. Hooker. 

I'NNoOCENTLY. adv. | from innocent. | 

1. Without guilt. 

The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf 
innocently and eaſily, while the ambitious man at- 
tempts to pleaſe others ſinfully and difficultly. 

| | South, 
2. With ſimplicity ; with ſillineſs or impru- 
dence. 2M | 5 

3. Without hurt. 

Balls at his feet lay innocent iy dead. Cowley, 

INNO/CUOUS. adj. [innomus, Latin.] Harm- 
leſs in effects. | 

The moſt dangerous poiſons, ſkilfully managed, 
may be made not only innocuous, but of all other me- 
dicines the moſt effectual. Grew, 

InnNo/cuovsLy. adv, [from innacuois.] Without 
miſchievous effects. 

Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conſti- 
tution, do iznocuoufly feed upon hellebore, or ra- 
ther ſometimes but medically uſe the ſame. Prowvn. 

Inxo/cuoUSNESS. 1. ſ. | from innocuous.] Harm- 
leſſneſs. | = 

The blow which ſhakes a wall, or beats it 
down, and kills men, hath a greater effect on the 
mind than that which penetrates into a mud wall, 
and doth little harm; for that ihn] of the 
effect makes, that, although in itſelf it be as great 
as the other, yet 'tis little obſerved. Digby on Bodies. 

7» INNOVATE. v. a. Linnover, Fr. inncvo, 
Latin.] 

1. To bring in ſomething not known beforo. 
Men purſue ſome few principles which they 
have chanced upon, and care not to immovate, which 
draws unknown inconveniences. Bacon. 

Former things | 


Pope 


Fairy 2 


Shakeſpeare. 


And every moment alters what is done, 
And innovates ſome act 'till then unknown. Dryd. 
Every man cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt pedantry 
and poetry; every man therefore is not fit to inno- 
Pats, © © - | Dryden. 
4. 10 change by introducing novelties. 
From his attempts upon the civil power, he pro- 


keſpeare”s Henry IV. | apt unto innovations. 


Burn:t's Theory 
4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome de- to make it of a piece with the conſtitution. Swift. 


S haksſpeare's Macteth. 
Milton. | yelties. 


Shakeſp. Ant. and C leopatra. 


Lat.] To propagate any plant by inſerting its bud 


INO 


vate. ] Changed by the introduction of novelty. 

The love of things ancient, doth argue ſtayed- 
neſs; but levity and want of experience maketh 
Hooker. 
It were good that men in innovations would fol- 


Great changes may be made in a government,. 
yet the form continue; but large intervals of time 
. | muſt paſs between every ſuch innovation, enough 


IxNova'ToR. n. f. [imevatuur, Fr. from inno- 
vate. | 
1. An introductor of novelties. 

I attach thee as a traiterous inzovator, 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
He that will not apply new remedies, muſt ex- 
pect new evils; for time is the greateſt i»n2vator : 
and if time of courſe alter things to the worſe, and 


A foe to th' public weal. 


ter, what ſhall be the end ? Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. One that makes changes by introducing no- 


He counſels them to deteſt and perſecute all in- 
novators of divine worſhip. | South, 
INNO/XIOUS. adj. | innoxius, Lat. | 
1. Free from miſchievous effects. 


men's heads and horſe's manes. Digby. 
We may ſafely ufe purgatives, they being benign, 
and of innoxicus qualities. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Sent by the better genius of the night, 
Innoxious gleaming on the horſe's mane, 
The meteor ſits. Thomſon's Autumn. 
2. Pure from crimes. | 
Stranger to civil and religious rage, 
The good man walk'd iznoxz9us through his age. 
. Lope. 
Inno'x10USLY. adv. | from innoxious.] 
1. Harmleſsly; without harm done. 
2. Without harm ſuffered. | 
Animals that can inoxz9:/7y digeſt theſe poiſons, 
become antidotal to the poiſon digeſted. Prawn. 
IxnNo/X10USNESS, . f. | from mwx:oufs. Harm- 
leſſneſs. 
Ix x NVE NDO. . / | iments, from inuce, Latin.) 
An oblique hint. 8 
As if the commandmente, that require obedi- 
ence and forbid murder, were to be indicted for a 
libelous :;»mends upon all the great men thut come 
to he concerned. L'Eſftronge. 
Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary 
errand, owns it a marriage by an innuendo. Dryden. 
Purſue your trade of ſcandal-picking, 
Your hints that Stella is no chicken 
Your innuendoes, when you tell us, 
That Stella loves to talk with fellows. Swift. 
InnuU/MERABLE. adi. [ 1nnemerable, Fr. innumera- 
ti1:s, Lat.] Not to be counted for multitude. 
You have ſent merable ſubſtance 
To furnith Rome, and to prepare the ways 
Lou have for dignities. S-akeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Cover me, ye pines, 
Ye cecvars | with innumerable boughs 
Hide me where I may never ſee them more. Mili. 
In lines, which appear of an equal length, one 
may be longer than the other by i able parts. 
| | Locke. 
INxU/MERABLY. adv. | from innumerable, | With- 
out number. | 
IxNuU/MEROUS. adj, | immerus, Latin. ] Too 
many to be counted. 
*Twould be ſome ſolace yet, ſome little chear- 


ing, | 
In this clofe dungeon of innumerous boug hs. Milt. 
I take the wood, 
And in thick ſhelter of innum'rous boughs, 
Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows. Peop?'s Ody/. 
To IN OCULAT E. v. n. [ inaculg, in and oculus, 


into another ſtock ; to practiſe inoculation. See 
INoCULATION. 

Nor are the ways alike in all 

How to ingraff, how to inoculate, May's Virgil. 
Now is the ſeaſon for the budding of the orange-| 


INO 


INNOVA“ tox. n, .. [imovation, Fr. from in. | tree: inoeulzte therefore at the commencement of 


this month. Evelyn. 
But various are the ways to change the ſtate, 
To plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculate. Dryden, 
To Ino'CULATE. v. a. To yield a bud to ano- 
ther ſtock. 
Virtue cannot ſo inoculate our old ſtock, but we 
ſhall reliſh of it. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Thy ſtock is too much out of date, 


IxocuLAT ION. n. f. [inoculatio, Latin, from 
noculate.| 

I. Inxulaticn is practiſed upon all ſorts of ſtone 
fruit, and upon oranges and jaſmines. Chute a 
ſmooth part of the ſtock ; then with your knife 
make a horizontal cut acroſs the rind of the ſtock, 
and from the middle of that cut make a ſlit down- 
wards about two inches in length in the form of a 
T; but be careful not to cut too deep, leſt you 
wound the ſtock : then having cut off the leaf 
from the bud, leaving the foot-tſtalk remaining, 


make a croſs cut about half an inch below the 


eye, and with your knife ſlit off the bud, with 
part of the wood to it. This done, with your 
knife pull off that part of the wood which was 
taken with the bud, obſerving whether the eye of 


Innoxicus flames are often ſeen on the hair of [the bud be left to it or not; for all theſe buds 


which loſe their eyes in ſtripping are good for no- 
thing: then raiſing the bark of the ſtock, thruſt 
the bud therein, placing it ſmooth between the 
rind and the wood of the ſtock ; and ſo having ex- 
actly fitted the bud to the ſtock, tie them cloſely 
round, tiking care not to bind round the eye of 
the bud. Miller. 
la the ſtem of Elaiana they all met, and came 
to be ingrafteh all upon one ſtock, moſt of them by 
inoculation. Hewel, 
2. The practice of tranſplanting the ſmall-pox, 
by infuſion of the matter from ripened puſtules 
into the veins of the uninfected, in hopes of pro- 
curing a milder fort than what frequently comes 
by infection. Quincy. 
It is evident, by iaocullit ion, that the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity of the matter, mixed with the blood, produc- 
eth the diſeaſe- As buli hnot. 
IN oc LA TOR. n. f. [from i nocull ite. 

1. One that practiſes the inoculation of trees. 

2. One who propagates the ſmall- pox by inocu- 
lat ion. 

Had John a Gaddefden been now living, he 
would have been at the head of the inocu/rtors. 

| Friend's Hiſt. of Phylch. 
Ixo/DoRATE. adj. [in and odoratus, Latin. ] Haye 
ing no ſcent. G 

Whites are more inadorate than flowers of the 
fame kind coloured. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
IxNo/porovs. adj. | ;nedorus, Latin.] Wanting 
ſcent ; not affecting the noſe. 

The white of an egg is a viſcous, unactive, in 
ſipid, nodorous liquor. Arbutl not on Aliments, 
IxoFFE/NSIVE. adj. | in and offenſive. } 

1. Giving no ſcandal; giving no provocation. 
A ſtranger, in»fenſiv-, unprovoking. Flatword.. 
However m»#e»/ive we may be in other parts of 
our conduct, if we are found wanting in this trial 
of our love, we ſhall be diſowned by God as trai- 
tors. : Rogers. 
2. Giving no uneaſineſs; cauſing no terror. 
Should infants have taken offence at any thing, 
mixing pleaſant and agreeable appearances with it, 
muſt be uſed, till it be grown inoffenſive to them. 


Lackes 
3. Harmleſs ; hurtleſs; innocent. 
For drink the grape 
She cruſhes, inoffenſive moſt. Milton. 


With whate'er gall thou ſet'ſt thyſelf to write, 
Thy offcnfive ſatires never bite. Dryden. 
Hark, how the cannon, inaffenſive now, 
Gives ſigns of gratulation. Phillips. 
4- Unembarraſſed; without ſtop or obſtruction. 
A Latin mode of ſpeech. 

From hence a paſſage broad, 
Smooth, eaſy, inoffen/ive, down to Mn 

I 4 
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For tender plants t' inoculate. Cleaveland. 
Where lilies, in a lovely brown, 
Imculate carnation. Claveland. 
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Ixo7rExSIVELY. adv. [from infferfive.] With. 
out appearance of harm ; without harm. 

Ixorret'NSIVENESS. #. ſ. [from inaffenſive. 
Harmleſſneſs; freedom from appearance of harm. 

Ixorriciovs. aj. [in and 9fficious. | Not civil ; 
not attentive to the accommodation of others. 

Ixo'v1NATE. adj. ¶inupinatus, Lat. mopine, Fr. | 
Not expected. 

ISor>okxTU/NEF. adj, ¶inopportunus, Lat.] Un- 
ſeaſonable; inconvenient. 

Ixo'xD1NACY. u. f. [from inardinate.] Irregu- 
lir.ty ; diſorder. It is ſafer to uſe mordmaticn. 

They become very ſinful by the exceſs, which 
were not ſo in their nature: that 9 dmacy ſets 
them in oppoſition to God's deſignation. Gov. of T. 

Ixo'RDINATE. adj. [jn and ordinalus, Lat.] Ir- 
regular; diſorderly ; deviating from right. 


Theſe people were wiſely brought to allegi- | 


ance ; but being ſtraight left unto their own in- 
& diate lite, they forgot what before they were 
taught. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Thence raiſe | | 
At laſt diſtzmper'd, diſcontented thoughts; 
Vain hopes, vain arms, inordinate deſires, 
Blown up with high conceits engend'ring pride. 
Ailton. 

From #1» dinate love and vain fear comes all un- 
quietneſs of ſpirit. Taylor's Guide to Devotiin, 

IxNv'RDINATELY. adv, | from irordinate.] Irre- 
gularly; not rightly. 

As ſoon as a man deſires any thing inordinately, he 
is preſently diſquieted in himſelf. Tayln. 

Ix» RDINATENESS. u. ſ. | from inordinate. ] Want 
of regularity ; intemperance of any kind. | 

IxorRbixA'T1ION. #. .. from inor dinate.] Irre- 
gwarity ; deviation from right. | 

Schoolmen and caſuiſts, having too much phi- 
loſophy to clear a lye from that intrinfick inn in- 
tien and deviation from right reaſon, inherent in 
the nature of it, held that a lye was abſolutely and 
univerſally ſinful. 9 26) South, 

IxoxG A/N1CAL. adj. in and organical.] Void of 
organs or inſtrumental parts. | 

We come to the loweſt and moſt i29rzanical 
parts of matter. "0 

To INo'SCULATE. v. u. [in and oſculum.] Lat.] 
To unite by appoſition or contract. | 

This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched by 
inaſculuting with nerves. Derham's Phyſico-Theology, 

IxoscuLa'TIoN. ». . {from in.ulate.] Union | 
by conjunction of extremities. ES 

The almoſt infinite ramifications and inoſculations 
of all the ſeveral forts of veſſels may eaſily be de- 
tected by glaſſes. Kay. 

I'Sques T. 2. ſ. [ergueſte, Fr. inquifitin, Lat.) 

1. Judicial enquiry or examination. 

VV hat confuſton of face ſhall we be under, when 
that grand inqueft begins; when an account of our 
opportunit:es uf doing good, and a particular of 
our uſe or miſuſe of them, is given in? Atrcrbury. 

2. [In law.] The i:que/? of jurors, or by jury, 
3s the moſt uſual trial of cauſes, both civil and cri- 


minal ; for in civil cauſes, after proof is made on | 


either fide, ſo much as each part thinks good for 
Himſelf, if the doubt be in the fact, it is referred 
to the diſcretion of twelve indifterent men, impan- 
nelled by the ſheritf; and as they bring in their 
verdict ſo judgment paſſes : for the judge ſaith, 
the jury finds the fact thus: then is the law thus, 
and ſo we judge. a Corel, 

3. Enquiry ; ſearch : ftudy. 

This is the laborious and vexatious iu that 
the ſoul muſt make after ſcience. South), 

IN auI rk. n. f. ſinzuietue, Fr. inquictud), 


i iet, Lat.] Diſturbed ſtate; want of quiet; 


att ck on the quiet. g 
Having had ſuch experience of his fidelity and 
obtervance abroad, he found himſelf engaged in 
honour to ſupport him at home from any farther 
my ntuce. | „Motion. 
Iron, that has ſtood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by a cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will beray a 
Kind of inguietulle and diſcontentment till it attain 


pollute-; to corrupt. 
An old opinion was, tnat the ibis feeding upon | 


| ters, who neither affirm nor deny, but examine. 


the former poſition. W-atton. 
The youthful hero, with returning light, 
Roſe auxious from th' inguiciude; of night, Pope. 


IN 


To LN QUINATE. . a. [inquin, Lat.] To 


ſerpents, that venomous food fo inguinied their 
oval conceptions, that they ſometimes caine forth 
in ſerpentine ſhapes. Brus, 
INS GIN ATT ION. n. ſ. | inguinatin, Lat. from ingui- 
zate. | Corruption; pollution. | | 
Their cauſes and axioms are ſo full of imagina- 
tion, and ſo infected with the old received theo 
ries, as they are mere quinations of experience, 
and concoct it not. | Bacon. 
The middle action, which produceth ſuch im- 
perfect bodies, is fitly called by ſome of the an- 
cients inguination, or inconcoction, whicks a kind 
of putrefation.  _ Bacon. 
IxQui/RABLE. adj, [from inguire.] That of 
which inquiſition or inqueſt may be made. 
To INQUURE. v. n. [enguirer, French; inquire, 
Latin. | 
I. To aſk queſtions; to make ſearch; to exert 
curioſity on any occaſion : with of before the per- 
{on aſked. | 
You have oft 7:9uir'd 
After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love. Shak. 


We willcall the damſel, and ingui,e at her mouth. 


Gen. 

Herod inquired of them diligently,  ﬆ®zMMatthew. 

They began to mguire among themſelves, which | 
of them it was that ſhould do this thing ? Luke. 

He ſent Hadoram to king David, to imgure of 
his welfare. 1 Chron. Xvill. 10. 

It is aſubje& of a very noble inquiry, to inguire 
of the more ſubtile perceptions; for it is another 
key to open nature, as well as the houſe. Baccn. 

2. It is uſed with into when ſomething is already 
imperfectly known. | 

It may deſerve our beſt ſkill to imguire into thoſe 
rules, by which we may guide our judgment. Suh, 

The ſtep- dame poiion for the ſon prepares; 
The fon inguires into his father's years. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes with of. | 

Under their grateful ſhade ZEneas ſat ; 

His left young Pallas kept, fix'd to his fide, 
And oft of winds inquir'd, and of the tide. 
Dryden's Æneid. 

4. With after when ſomething is loſt or miſſing; 
in which cafe for is likewiſe uſed. | 

Inquire for one Saul of Tarſus. Ads, ix. 11. 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are marching under a guide that will miſlead 
them, than he that is likelier to be prevailed on to 
inquire after the right way. Locke. 
1 5. With about, when fuller intelligence is de- 

ired. 

To thoſe who inguired about me, my lover would 
anſwer, that I was an old dependent 'upon his fa- 
mily. | *  - Swvrft, 
6. To make examination. 

Awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate : 

He hears and judges each committed crime, 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time. Dry, AZ. 

To IxquyRE. v. a. 

1. To aſk about; to ſeek out: as, he inguired 
the way, | 

2. To call to name. Obſolete. 

Canute had his portion from the reſt, 

The which he call'd Canutium, for his hire, 
Now Cantinum, which Kent we commonly in- 
quires | Spenſer. 

3. It is now more commonly written engure. 

IxQuiRER. . /. [from inquire. ] 

I. Searcher ; examiner ; one curious and in- 
quiſitive. 

What ſatisfaction may be obtained from thoſe 
violent diſputers, and eager inquires into what day 


of the month the world began. Brows's Vulgar Err. | 


What's good doth open to th? inguirer; ſtand, 

And itſelf offers to th' accepting hand. Denham. 

Superficial inquirers may ſatisfy themſelves that 
the parts of matter are united by ligaments. 

| | Glanville, 

This is a queſtion only of inguirers, not diſpu- 


Locke . 


Late inquirers by their glaſſes find, 


nation in the world. 


INQ 


Tn its own egg, chear'd by the ſolar rays, 

Organs involy'd and latent life diſplays. B/ackyqrs, 
2. One who interrogates; one who queſt ioas, 
IxNQu1'RY. . .. | from inquire. ] 

1. Interrozation ; ſearch by queſtion. | 

The men who were ſent from Cornelius had 
made inquiry for Simon's houſe, and ſtood before 
the gate. As, 

2. Examination ; ſearch. 

This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in inquiriz; 
aſter philoſophical knowledge, and in controver. 
ſies about truth. | Locke, 


As to the inquiry about liberty, I think the queſ- 


tion is not proper, whether the will be free, but 
whether a man be free ? Lock: 

I have been engaged in phyſical quiries. Locle. 

It is a real inquiry, concerning the nature of a 
bird, or a bat, to make their yet imperfect ideas 
of it more complete. Locke. 

Judgment of opinion, in a remoter ſenſe, may 
be called invention: as when a judge or a phy fi- 
cian makes an exact inquiry into any cauſe. G. 

InQuis! TION. 2. J. | inquifition, Fr. inquiſttic, 
Latin. ] | 

1. Judicial inquiry. . 

When he maketh i:qzi/ition for blood, lie re- 
membreth them: he torgetteth not the cry of 
the humble, Pſalm ix. 12, 

When 7#qu;/ition was made of the matter, it wi 
found out. Efth. ii. 23. 

With much ſeverity, and ſtrict inuαν jj, were 
puniſhed the adherents and aiders of the late re- 
bels. Bacan's Henry VII. 

Though it may be impoſlible to recollect every 
failing, yet you are ſo far to exerciſe an ina 
upon yourſelf, as, by obſerving leſſer particulars, 
You may the better diſcover what the corruption 
of your nature ſways you to. Taylor. 

By your good leave, | 
Theſe men will be your judges : we muſt ſtand 
The i:qu:/ition of their raillery 
On our condition. 

2. Examination; diſcuſſion. 

We were willing to make a pattern or prece- 
dent of an exact inquifition, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in mat» 
ters criminal, by the office of the judge. Cowel, 

4. The court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries ſub- 
je& tothe pope for the detection of hereſy, 

One kiſs of her's, and but eightcen words, 
Put quite down the Spaniſh mgui/ition. Corbet. 

IN QUISITIVE. adj. ¶ingulſitus, Lat.] Curious; 
buſy in ſearch; active to pry into any thing 
with about, after, into, or of, and ſometimes 79. 

My boy at eighteen years became mgqu;/itve 
After his brother. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errouri. 

This idleneſs, together with fear of imminent 
miſchiefs, bave been the cauſe that the Iriſh were 
ever the moſt inquifitive people after _— any 

aUVT 

He is not inquiſitive into the reaſonablenſs of in- 
different and innocent commands. i 

It can be no duty to write his heart upon his 
forehead, and to give all the inzufſiive and mali- 
cious world a ſurvey of thoſe thonghts, which 15 
the prerogative of God only to know. Sul. 

His old ſhaking ſire | 

Inquiſitive of fights, ſtill longs in vain _ 

To find him in the number of the ſlain. Dr yd. Ja. 

Thou what the Gallick arms will do, 

Art anxiouſly mquifitive to know. Drycine 
A Dutch ambaſſador, entertaining the King of 
Siam with the particularities of Holland, which 
he was inquiſitive after, told him that the Water 
would, in cold weather, be ſo hard that men 
walked upon it. Locke. 


my name and character. Aadiſon's Spe rute. 
A wiſe man is not inquiſitive about things impef: 
tinent. : Broant« 
They cannot bear with the impertinent queſtions 
of a young inquiſitive and ſprightly genius. _ 
IxqQur!s1TIVELY. adv. | from inquiſitive. ] Wit 
curioſity ; with narrow ſcrutiny. 


Though 


That ev ry inſect of each different Kind, 


Foul bern 


Taylor, 


The whole neighbourhood grew inqui/tive after 


IxqQu1/s1TIVENEEsS n. ſ. from inquiſitive. ] Cu- 
rioſity; diligence to pry into things hidden. 
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Though he thought mnguifeivene/s an uncomely 
gueſt, he could not but aſk who he was. S:vrey. 


- Heights that-ſcorn our proſpect, and depths in 


which reaſon will never touch the bottom, yet 
ſurely the pleaſure ariſing from thence is great and 
noble ; for as much as they afford perpetual matter 
to the inguiſitiveneſs of human reaſon, and ſo are 
large enough for it to make its full ſcopes and 
? range in. . South's Sermons, 

Providence, delivering great concluſions to us, 
deſizned to excite our curioſity and ingui/itivereſs 
after the method by which things were brought to 

aſs, Fo | Burnet, 

Curioſity in children nature has provided, to 
remove that ignorance they were born with; 
which, without this buſy inqui/tiveneſs, will make 
them dull. Locke. 

IxqQur's1TOR. 2. /. | inquifitor, Latin; inquifitear, 
French. ] 

1. One who examines judicially. 

In theſe particulars I have played myſelf the in- 
g/itor, and find nothing contrary to religion or 
manners, but rather medicinable. Bacor's Eſſays. 

Minos, the ſtrict inqui/ftor, appears, 

And lives and crimes with his afſeſſors hears. Dry. 
2. An officer in the popiſh courts of inquiſition. 
To INRA'LL. v. a. | in and rail. ] To incloſe with 

rails. | | 

In things indifferent, what the whole church 
doth think convenient for the whole, the ſame if 
any part do wilfully violate, it may be reformed 
and inrailed again, by that general authority where- 
unto each particular is ſubject. Hooker. 

Where fam'd St. Giles's ancient limits ſpread, 

An imraiPd column rears its lofty head; 

Here ta ſev'n ſtreets ſev'n dials count the day, 

And from each other catch the circling ray. Fay. 
I'NxroAD. 1. /. [in and road.] Incurſions; ſudden 

and deſultory invaſions. | 

Many hot inroads = 

They make in Italy. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
From Scotland we have had in former times 

ſome alarms and #r0ads into the northern parts of 

this Kingdom. Bacon. 
: By proof we feel | ; 
Our pow'r ſufficient to diſturb his heav'n, 

And with perpetual 102d; to alarm, | 

Though inacceſſible his fatal throne. Milton. 
The loſs of Shrewſbury expoſed all North Wales 

to the daily inroads of the enemy. Clarendon. 

The country open lay without defence ; 

For poets frequent inr92ds there had made. Dryden. 
IxSA'NAB LE. adj. | inſanatilis, Lat.] Incurable; 

irremediable. 

Ixs AN E. adj. inſunus, Lat. 

1. Mad. L ] 

2. Making mad. SE So 

Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about ? 

Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 

That takes the reaſon priſoner ? SHL. Macbeth, 
INSA'TIABLE. adj. [ inſatiabilis, Lat. inſatia- 

„French. ] Greedy beyond meaſure ; greedy ſo 

45 not to be ſatisfied. 

IxsA'TIABLENESS. u. ſ. [from infatiabl..] Gree- 
ams not to be appeaſed. | 

Some mens hydropick #/atia5:ne{5 had learned 
te thuſt the more, by how much more they drank. 
King Charles. 
 Ixs84/TIaBLY. adv. [from inſatiable. ] With 
greedineſs not to be appeaſed. 
| They were extremely ambitious, and inſcutiably 
covetous; and therefore no impreſſion, from ar- 
guraent or miracles, could reach them. South. 
INS T IAT E. adj. | inſatiatus, Latin.] Greedy ſo 
as not to be ſatisfied. 

My mother went with child 

Of that inſatiate Edward. Shakeſp. Richard III. 

Inſatiate to purſue | 

Vain war with heav'n. Milton. 

Too oft has pride, 25 
And helliſh diſcord, and ixſariare thirſt 
Of others rights, our quiet diſcorapos'd. Phillips. 
InSaT1srAa'cTION. n. ſ. [ia and ſutisfaftion.] 

Want; unſatisfied ſtate. A word not in uſe. 

It is a profound contemplation in nature, to 


whereby we raiſed no advantage, it anſwering 


and was wholly bent to make his kingdom and 


the leſt. 


INS 


veral bodies, and of their appetite to take in others. 
25 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
INsSa/TURABLE. adj. — Lat.] Not 
to be glutted; not to be filled. 
To INScRYBE. v. a. | inſcribo, Lat. inſerire, Fr.] 
1, To write on any thing. It is generally ap- 
plied to ſomething written on a monument, or on 
the outſide of ſomething. It is therefore more 
frequently uſed with on than in. 
In all you writ to Rome, or elſe | 
To foreign princes, ego & rex menus 
Was till inſcrib'd. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Connatural principles are in themſelves highly 
reaſonable, and deducible by a ſtrong proceſs of 
ratiocination to be moſt true; and conſequently 
the high exerciſe of ratiocination might evince 
their truth, though there were no ſuch originally 
inſcribed in the mind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Ye weeping loves ! the ſtream with myrtles hide, 
And with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 
[nſcribe a verſe on this relenting ſtone. Pope. 
2. To mark any thing with writing: as I :- 
ſcribed the ſtone with my name. 
3. To aſſign to a patron without a formal dedi- 
cation. . 
One ode, which pleaſed me in the reading, I 
have attempted to tranſlate in Pindarick verſe: 
'tis that which is ixſcribed to the preſent Earl of 
Rocheſter. Dryden. 
4. To draw a figure within another. 
In the circle ixſcribe a ſquare. 
Notes to Creech's Manilius. 
X Ixs RIP TION. #. f. ¶ inſcription, Fr. inſeriptio, 
atin. 
I. 3 written or engraved. 
This avarice of praiſe in time to come, 
Thoſe long i»ſcr4ptions crowded on the tomb. Dryd. 
2, Title. 
Joubertus by the ſame title led our expectation, 


ſcarce at all the promiſe of the in/cription. Brown, 
3. [In law. ] An obligation made in writing, 
whereby the accuſer binds himſelf to undergo the 
ſame puniſhment, if he ſhall not prove the crime 
which he objects to the party accuſed, in his accu- 
ſatory libel, as the defendant himſelf ought to ſuf. 
fer, if the ſame be proved. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
4. Conſignment of a book to a patron without 
a formal dedication. | 
IxscruU'TABLE, adj. | inſcrutabilis, Lat. inſcru- 
table, Fr.] Unſearchable ; not to be traced out by 
enquiry or ſtudy. 
A jeſt unſeen, inſcrutable, inviſible, 
As a weather-cock on a ſteeple. Shakeſpeare. 
This king had a large heart, inſcrutable for good, 


people happy. Bacon. 
O how i»ſcrutable! his equity 
Twins with his power. Sandys. 


Hereunto they have recourſe as unto the oracle 
of life, the great determinator of virginity, con- 
ception, fertility, and the inſcrutable infirmities of 
the whole body. Brown. 
We ſhould contemplate reverently the works of 
nature and grace, the inſcrutable ways of Provi- 
dence, and all the wonderful methods of God's 
dealing with men. Altterbury. 
To Ixscu'Ly. v. a. [inſculps, Latin.] To en- 
grave to cut. | 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold, but that i»/cu{pt upon. Shakeſpeare 
IN Sc LP TURE. . f. | from ia and ſculpture. | 
Any thing engraved. 
Timon 1s dead, 
Entomb'd upon the very hem o' th' ſea; 
And on the graveſtone this inſculpture, which 
With wax I brought away. Shakeſp. Timon. 
It was uſual to wear rings on either hand ; but 
when precious gems and rich inſcu/ptures were ad- 
ded, the cuſtom of wearing them tranſlated unto 
Brown. 
Fo lus tam. v. a. [in and ſeam.] To impreſs or 
mark by a ſeam or cicatrix. 
Deep o'er his knee inſcam d remain'd the _ 

: orte. 


ol 


INS 


1. Hedi may be conſidered together as one great 
tribe of animals: they are called in/e&s from a ſe- 
paration in the middle of their bodies, whereby 
they are cut into two parts, which are joined to- 
gether by a ſmall ligature, as we ſee in waſps and 


common flies. : Locle. 
Beaſt, bird, inſecb, or worm, durſt enter none. 
NMidten. 


2. Any thing ſmall or conteraptible. 

In ancient times the ſacred plough employ'd 
The kings and awful fathers af mankind z 
And ſome with whom compar'd, your inſc& tribes 
Are but the beings of a Summer's day. . Thomſon. 

IxsEcTATOR. . . [from imſefor, Lat.] One 
that perſecutes or harraſſes with purſuit. Di8. 

INS OCZILE. ac. | from i.] Having the na- 
ture of inſects. . 

Inſettile animals, for want of blood, run all out 
into legs. R F B icon. 

IxstcTo'LOGER. ». J. Cine and Xy&-.] One 
who ſtudies or deſcribes inſects. A word, I be- 
lieve, unauthoriſed. 

The inſect itſelf ie, according to modern inſ-9- 
logers, of the ichneumon-fly kind. Verbum. 

Ixs ECV“RZ. n. ſ. | in and ſecure.] 

1. Not ſecure; not confident of ſafety. 

He is liable to a great many inconveniencies 
every moment of his life, and is continually / 
cure not only of the good things of this life, but 
even of life itſelf. Tillaſou. 

2. Not ſafe. 

Ixs Eu“AIT v. u. ſ. [in and ſecurity. ] 

1. Uncertainty; want of confidence. 

It may be eaſily perceived with what inſecurity of 
truth we aſcribe effects, depending upon the na- 
tural period of time, unto arbitrary calculations, 
and ſuch as vary at pleaſure. Brown. 

2. Want of ſafety ; danger; hazard. 

The unreaſonableneſs and preſumption, the 
danger and deſperate e. of thoſe that have 
not ſo much as a thought, all their lives long, to 
advance ſo far as attrition and contrition, ſorrow, 
and reſolution of amendment. Hammond. 

InNSEMINA'TION. . ſ. [ inſemination, Fr. inſemiuo, 
Lat.] The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground. 

Ixs ECT ION. n. /. [ inſecution, Fr. inſecutio, Lat.] 
Purſuit; not in uſe. 
Not the king's own hoſe got more before the 
wheel 
Of his N chariot, that might ſtill the inſecution 
cel, SA 
With the extreme hairs of his tail. Chapmer's Iliad. 

IxsSE/NSATE. adj. ¶ inſenſe, French; inſenſato, 
3 Stupid; wanting thought; wanting ſen- 
ibility. 

Ye be reprobates ; obdurate ſenſate creatures. 

Hammond. 
So fond are mortal men, 
As their own ruin on themſelves t' invite, 
Inſenſate left, or to ſenſe reprobate, 
And with blindneſs internal ſtruck. Milton's Agon. 

INSENSIBULITY. 2. . | inſenſibilite, Fr. from 
inſenſible.] 

I. Inability to perceive. | 

Inſen/ibility of ſlow motions may be thus account- 
ed for: motion cannot be perceived without 
perception of the parts of ſpace which it left, and 
thoſe which it next acquires. Glanville. 

2. Stupidity ; dulneſs of mental perception. 

3. Torpor; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe. 

IN SE NSIBLE. adj. | inſ-rfible, French.) 

I. Imperceptible ; not diſcoverable by the ſenſes. 

What is that word honour? air; a trim reck- 
oning. Who hath it? he that died a Wedneſday. 
Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. Is 
it /en/izle then? yea, to the dead: but will it nos 
live with the living? no. Why? detraction will 
not ſuffer it. | Shakeſpear-. 

Two ſmall and almoſt in ſenſible pricks were found 
upon Cleopatra's arm. Brown's Vulgar Err our. 

The denſe and bright light of the circle will 
obſcure the rare and weak light of theſe dark co- 
lours round about it, and render them almoſt - 


ſible. | : Newton's Opticks. 
2. Slowly gradual, fo that no progreſs is per- 
ceived. | : 


cenſider of the emptineſs or inſatis/aFion of ſe- 


VNSECT. a. f Lid, Lat.] gs 
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INS 
They fall away, Þ 
And languiſh with inſenþble decay. Dryden. 

3. Void of feeling, either mental or corporal. 

I thought | 
I then was paſſing to my former ſtate Bs 
Inſenſible, and forthwith to diifolve. Milton. 

Accept an obligation without being a ſlave to the 
giver, or inſ-n/ible of his kindneſs. WFetton's Rom. H. 

4. Void of emotion or affection. ok 

You grow inſenfible to the conveniency of riches, 
the delights of honour and praiſe. _ Temple. 

You render mankind inſenſible to their beauties, 
and have deſtroyed the empire of love. Dryden. 

Ixs#x518LENEss. rn. f. [from inſenfible.] Ab- 
ſence of perception; inability to perceive. 

The #ſ-nfibleneſs of the pain proceeds rather 
from the relaxation of the nerves than their ob- 
ſtruction. Ray. 

Ixst/x$s1BLv. adv. [from inſen/ible.] f 

1. Imperceptibly; in ſuch a manner as is not diſ- 
covered by the ſenſes. 

The planet earth, ſo ſtedfaſt tho' ſhe ſeem, 
1:{-nfibly three different motions moves. Milton. 

The hills rife inſenſibly, and leave the eye a vaſt 
uninterrupted proſpect. Addiſon on Italy. 

2. By flow degrees. 

h Equal they were form'd, ; 
Save what fin hath impair'd, which yet hath 
wrought 1/en/ibly, | Milton. 

Propoſals agreeable to our paſſions will N 
prevail upon our weakneſs. Rogers s Sermons. 

Cadenus 
IJ. uſſbly came on her ſide. 

3. Without mental or corporal fenſe. 

InSEPARABI'LITY. X. /. [from inſeparable. 

IxnsSr/pERABLENESS. Being ſuch as cannot 
be ſevered or divided. 5 : 

The parts of pure ſpace are immoveable, which | 
follows from their in/-parati/ity, motion being no- 
thing but change of diſtance between any two 
things ; but this cannot be between parts that are 
inſeparable. Locke. 

IXS ETP ARAB LR. adj. ¶ inſeparal li, Fr. inſeparabilis, 
Lat.] Not to be disjointed ; united ſo as not to be 
parted. 

Ancient times figure both the incorporation and 
inſeparable conjunction of counſel with kings, and 
the wiſe and politick uſe of counſel by Kings. Bac. 

Thou, my ſhade 
Inſeparable, ruſt with me along; 1 
For death from ſin no pow'r can ſeparate. Milton. 

Care and toil came into the work with fin, and | 
remain ever ſince iſ-parable from it. South. 

No body feels pain, that he wiſhes not to be; 
eaſed of, with a deſire equal to that pain, and in- 
ſeparable from it. aa. 

The parts of pure ſpace are inſeparabl: one from 
the other, ſo that the continuity cannot be ſepara- 
ted, neither really nor mentally. | Locke. 

Together out they fly, 

Trnſeparabl: now the truth and lie; | 
And this or that unmixt no mortal e'er ſhall e 
ope. 

Ixs E ARABLV. adv. [from ixſeparable.] With 
indiſſoluble union. 5 | 

Drowning of metals is, when the baſer metal 1s 
ſo incorporate with the more rich as it cannot be 
ſeparated ; as if ſilver ſhould be in{eparatly incor- , 


Sewift. 


porated with gold. Bacon. 
Him thou ſhalt enjoy, ns | 
Taſeparrbly thine. Miton. 


Reſtleſſneſs of mind ſeems inſcparab ly annexed to 


human nature. Temple. 
Atheiſts muſt confeſs, that before that afſigned 
period matter had exiſted eternally, in{eparably en- 
dued with this principle of attraction ; and yet had 
never attrated nor convened before, during that 
infinite duration. Bentley. 
To INSERT. v. a. [inſerer, Fr. inſero, inſertum, 
Lat.] To place in or amongſt other things. | 
Thoſe words were very weakly inſert-d, where 
they are ſo liable to miſconſtruction. = Stilling fleet. 
With the worthy gentleman's name I will ſer 
it at length in one of my papers. Addiſon. 
It is the editor's intereſt to inſert what the au- 


his hand, and no more ado. 


INS 


Poeſy and oratory omit things not eſſential, and 
inſert little beautiful digreffions, in order to place 


every thing in the moſt affecting light. Watts, 

IxSE/RTION. a. .. [ inſertion, Fr. inſertio, Lat.] 

1. The act of [placing any thing in or among 
other matter, 

The great diſadyantage our hiſtorians labour un- 
der is too tedious an interruption, by the inſertion of 
records in their narration. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

An ileus, commonly called the twiſting of the 
guts, is either a circumvolution or inſertion of one 
part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The thing inſerted. 


he deſcribes the event. Broome. 
To IN SE RVE. v. a. [inſervio, Lat.] To be of uſe 
to an end. 5 | 

INSE/RVIENT. adj. [ inſerviens, Lat.] Conducive ; 
of uſe to an end. | 

The providence of God, which diſpoſeth of no 
part in vain, where there is no digeſtion to be 
made, makes not any parts ie vient to that inten- 
nem. Hroaun. 
To INSHE'LL. v. @. [in and hell. To hide in a 
ſhell.] Not uſed. 

Aufidins, hearing of our Marcius' baniſhment, 
Thruſts forth his horns again into the world, 

Which were igſhelld when Marcius ſtood for 
Rome,; | 
And durſt not once peep out. 

To INSH1'P. v. a. [in and /hip.] To ſhut in a 
a ſhip; to ſtow; to embark. Not uſed. We ſay 
ſimply to ſhip. 

See them ſafely brought to Dover; where, in- 

1Þt N , ; 
Commit them to the fortune of the ſea, Shakeſp. 

To InSHR1YNE. Y. a. | in and ſhrine.] To incloſe 
in a ſhrine or precious caſe. It is written equally 
enſhrine. 5 

Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy _ | 
Inſhrines thee in his heart. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Not Babylon, 
Equall'd in all its glories, to ih ine Belus. Milton. 

Vxs1DE. v. J. ¶ in and ſide.] Interiour part; part 
within. Oppoſed to the ſurface or cutſide. 

Look'd he o' th' z/fide of the paper? 

—He did unſeal them. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Shew the ixſide of your purſe to the outſide of 
Shat. Winter's Tale. 

Here are the outſides of the one, the indes of 
the other, and there's the moiety I promiſed ye. 

L' Eftrange. 

As for the fide of their neſt, none were con- 
cerned 1n it. Addiſon's Guardian. 

IX SDI ToR 2. f. [Lat.] One who lies in wait. 

INSI'DIOUS 3. /. [ix ſidicux, Fr. infidicſus, Lat. 
Sly; circumventive; diligent to entrap ; treach- 
erous. 

Since men mark all our ſteps, and watch our 
haltings, let a ſenſe of their inſidiaus vigilance ex- 
cite us fo to behave ourſelves, that they may find a 
conviction of the mighty power of Chriſtianity to- 
Wards regulating the paſſions. Atterlury. 

They wing their courfe, 
And dart on diſtant coaſts, if ſome ſharp rock, 
Or ſhoal inſidiaus, breaks not their career. Thomſon, 

Ins1'010USLY. adv. | from in/idious.] In a fly 
and treacherous manner; with malicious artifice. 

The caſtle of Cadmus was taken by Phebidas 
the Lacedemonian, fidiou/ly, and in violation of 
league. Bacon. 


inſidinfly, nay hy pocritically, abuſing their proſe- 
lytes and their religion, for the affecting their 
cruel deſigns,  Governnient of the Tongue. 
IS Ur. n. f. [inficht, Dutch. This word had 
formerly the accent on the laſt ſyllable.] Intro- 
ſpection; deep view; knowledge of the interiour 
parts; thorough {kill in any thing. 
| Hardy ſhepherd, ſtich as thy merits, ſuch may 
be her »mfgh juſtly to grant thee reward. Sidney. 
Straightayay ſent with careful diligence - 
To fetch a leech, the which had great i/ight 
In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, N 
And well could cure the ſame ; his name was Pa- 
tience. Spenſer. 


He ſoftens the relation by ſuch iſer tions, before | 


Shak. Coriolanus, | 


Simeon and Levi ſpoke not only falſely but 


IN. Sf 


to be able writers; when they ſhall be thus fraught 
with an univerſal i»/ight into things. 

The uſe of a little w/ight in thoſe parts of know. 
ledge, which are not a man's proper buſineſs, is tg 
accuſtom our minds to all ſorts of ideas. Locle, 

A garden gives us a great m/ght into the contri. 
vance and wiſdom of providence, and ſuggeſts in- 
numerable ſubjects of meditation. Spectator, 

Due. conſideration, and a deeper inſight into 
things, would ſoon have made them ſenſible of 
their errror. Woodward, 

IxS16N1UFICANCE. I =. [ infigniſicance, French, 

IxsI6NY#ICancy.j from in/ignificant.] 

I. Want of meaning ; unmeaning terms. 

To give an account of all the /ignifcancies and 
verbal nothings of this philoſophy, would be tg 
tranſcribe it. - ® Glanvilh, 

2. Unimportance. 

As I was rumiaating on that I had ſeen, I could 
not forbear reflecting on the ”/igmficancy of human 
art, when ſet in compariton with the deſigns of 
Providence. Addiſon's Guardian, 

My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 
With ealy in/gnzficance of thought. Garth, 

Ixs16N1/rF1caNT. adj, [in and fignificart,] 

1. Wanting meaning ; void of ſignification. 

Till you can weight and gravity explain, 
Theſe words are !#/;gnificant and vain. BÞlackmore, 

2. Unimportant ; wanting weight ; ineffectual, 
This ſenſe, though ſupported by authority, is not 
very proper. 

That I might not be vapoured down by iaſgui- 
eam teſtimonies, I preſumed to uſe the great 
name of your ſociety to annihilate all ſuch argu- 
ments. : Glanv. Scepſ. Preface, 

Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit it 
may juſtly claim from the worth and virtue of 
particular perſons, by rendering their virtue utterly 
infigntficant, N South, 
All the arguments to a good life will be very 
infignficart to a man that hath a mind to be wicked, 


terms. Tillot on. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and 12½ gui. 
ficant than the ſcum of a people, inſtigated againſt 
a K ing. ; Addijon, 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy ſo 
proper as bleeding, often repeated : ſtypticks are 
often n/ignificant. Arb utbuct, 

INS IO NI FIC ANT Lx. adv. [from iniſigrificant.| 

1. Without meaning. 

Birds are taught to uſe articulate words, yet they 
underſtand not their import, but uſe them i- 
cantly, as the organ or pipe renders the tune, witch 
it underſtands not. Hale, 

2. Without importance or effect. 

InNSINCE/RE. adj. [inſincerus, Lat. in and n- 
cee. 

1 Not what he appears; not hearty; diſſem- 
bling; unfaithful: of perſons. | 

2. Not ſound ; corrupted :: of things. 

Ah why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, 
To render ſleep's ſoft bleſſings infincere ? 
Alike devote to ſort ow's dire. extreme, | 
The day reflection, and the midnight dream. Tee. 

Ixs1NCE'RITY. a. , [from infincere.] Diſſunu- 
lation ; want of truth or fidelity. : 
If men ſhould always act under a maſk, and in 
a diſguiſe, that indeed betrays deſign and 1% x 

| | Broome on the Odyſſey: 

To Ix s IN EW. v. 4. [inand fnew.] T o ſtrength 
to confirm. A word not uſed. 

All members of our cauſe, l 
That are i»/inewecd to this action. Shak. Hen. IV: 
| Ixs1/NuaANT. adj. [French.] Having the power 
to gain favour. | : | 

Men not ſo quick perhaps of conceit as flow t 
paſſions, and commonly leſs inventive than Judict- 
ous howſoever prove very plauſible, if, 7 
fortunate men. Malie. 

To INSUNUATE. v. 4. [infinuer, Fr. #n/% 
Latin. ] | 

1. To introduce any thing gently. 10 

The water eafily in/inuates itſelf into and Place 


thor's judgment had rejected. Swift. 


diſtends the veſſels of vegetables. 1 


Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming them 


Milten. 


when remiſſion of ſins may be had upon cheap 


1NS$ 
2. Ts path gently into favour or regard : com- 
monly with the reciprocal pronoun. 
There is no particular evil which hath not ſome 
appearance of goodneſs, whereby to Dn 5h 
' oer. 
At the iſle of Rhee he iꝝſſnuated himſelf into the 


very good grace of the duke of Buckingham. Clar. 
3. To hint; to impart indirectly, 
And all the fictions bards purſue 

Do but in/mruts what's true. Swift. 


To inſtil; to infuſe gently. 

All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and 
clearneſs, are for nothing elſe but to infinuate 
wrong ideas, move the paſſions, and thereby miſ- 
lend the judgment. Locke. 

To InSYUNUATE. v. . | | 
1, To wheedle ; to gain on 
gentle degrees. | 
I love no colours ; and without all cotour 
Of baſe inſumeating flattery, | . 
I pluck this white roſe with Plantagenet. Sha. 
2, To ſteal into imperceptibly; to be conveyed 
inſenſihly. - 
pettilential miaſms infiruate into the humoral 
and conſiſtent parts of the body. Harvey. 
3. IL know not whether Milton does not uſe this 
word, according to its etymology, for, to enfold ; 
to wreath; to Wind. 
| Cloſe the ſerpent ſly 
Inſinuating, of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded. 8 Milton. 
Ixs1xUAa'T10N. u. ſ. [infinuatio, Lat. infinuation, 
Fr. from infimate.] The power of pleaſing or 
ſealing upon the affections. | 
When the induſtry of one man hath ſettled the 
work, a new man, by frat or miſinforma- 
tion, may not ſupplant him without a juſt cauſe. 

| Bacon. 

He had a natural in/inuation and addreſs, which 
made him acceptable in the beſt company. C/ar, 

INS ITX UATIVE. adj. | from infinuate. } Stealing 
on the affections. 

It is a ſtrange iaſimatide power which example 
and cuſtom have upon us. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Ixs1xUA'TOR. 7. .. | infihuator, 124 


the affections by 


He that 
inſinuates. Ainſworth, 
INSUPID. adj. | infipide, French; inſipidus, 


Latin.) 


1. Wanting taſte ; wanting power of affecting 


the organs of guſt. 
Some earths yield, by diſtillation a liquor very 
far from being inodorous or in/p1:d. oyle. 
Our fathers much admir'd their ſauces ſweet, 
And often call'd for ſugar with their meat ; 
Tn/ipid taſte, old friend, to them that Paris knew, 
Where rocambole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick 
grew. King” s Cookery. 
This chyle is the natural and alimentary pituita, 
which the ancients deſcribed as inſipid. Floyer. 
She lays ſome uſeful bile aſide, 
To tinge the chyle's i i, tide. Prior. 
2. Wanting ſpirit ; wanting pathos; flat; dull; 
heavy. 
The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her in/ipid ſoul for Ptolemy ; 
A heavy lump of earth without deſire, 
A heap of aſhes that o'erlays your fire. Dr. Cl:om, 
Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat i*:/fpid ſtuff. Dr. P. Seb. 


Ixs TPI“ DIT. #. F. A Fr. from in- 
Ixs i“ et RESss. fipid.] 


I, Want of taſte. 
2. Want of life or ſpirit. 
_ Dryden's lines ſhine ſtron 
$:dity of Tate's. 
 Invr/viyLyL, adv. 
I. Without taſte. 
2. Dully ; without ſpirit. 
One great reaſon why children abandon them- 


gly through the i»/- 
: Pope. 
from iu ſ pid. c 


ſelves wholly to filly ſports, and trifle away all 


their time in/ipidly, is becauſe they have found their 
"OY baulked. ac fe. 
NSIPIENCE. . ſ. Ciaſibientiu, Latin.] Folly ; 
ant of underftandlögl þ i f ry 
To INST'ST. v. », Cin ſiſter, Fr. 
I. To ſtand or reſt upon. 


| 


infiſio, Lat. ] 1 


INS 


The combs being double, the cells on each flde 


the partition are ſo ordered, that the angles on one 
ſide inſiſ upon the centers of the bottom of the 
cells on the other ſide. a Ray. 

2. Not to recede from terms or aſfertions ; to 
perſiſt in. 5 

Upon ſuch large terms, and ſo abſolute, 

As our conditions ſhall % upon, 
Our peace ſhall ſtaud firm as rocky mountains. 

: Shakeſpeare. 

E: To dwell upon in diſcourſe. 

Vere there no other act of hoſtility but that 
which we have hitherto iu on, the intercep- 
ting of her ſupplies were irreparably injurious to 
her. ; | Decay of Pity. 
Ins1!'s TENT. adj. [in/iflens, Latin.] Reſting 
upon any thing. 

The breadth of the ſubſtruction muſt be at leaſt 
double to the in/i//ert wall. Wotton. 

Iss/T1ENCY. . J. {is and fitio, Latin.] Ex- 
emption from thirſt, 

What is more admirable than the fitneſs of every 
creature, for the uſe we make of him? The doci- 
lity of an elephant, and the iaſitiency of a camel for 
travelling in deſarts. Grew. 

Ixs:/T10N. #. . [in/fitio, Latin.] The inſertion 
or ingraffment of one brauch into another. 

Without the uſe of theſe we could have nothing 
of culture or civility : no tillage, grafting, or /#- 
ton. ay» 

Ixs1's TURE. 2. . [from infit.] This wold 
ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify conſtancy or regu- 
larity, but is now not uſed. | 
The heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and the 

center, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 
Inſiſiure, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 
Office and cuſtom, in all line of order. Shakeſp. 

To IN SNA RE. v. a. [in and ſnare. ] 

1. To intrap ; to catch in a trap, gin, or ſnare ; 
to inveigle. | 

Why ftrew'ſt thou ſugar on that bottled ſpider, 
Whoſe deadly web inſnareth thee about? Shakeſp. 
| | She 1 bury 


Mankind with her fair looks. Ni llon. 
By long experience Durfey may no doubt 
Inſnare a gudgeom or perhaps a trout ; 


Though Dryden once exclaim'd in partial ſpite 
He fiſh !—becauſe the man attempts to write. Fer. 
2. Toentangle in difficulties or perplexities, 

That which in a great part, in the weightieſt 
cauſes belonging to this preſent controverſy, hath 
inſnared the judgments both of ſundry good and of 
ſome well learned men, is the manifeſt truth of 
certain general principles, whereupon the ordi- 
nances that ſerve for uſual practice in the church 
of God are grounded. Hooker. 

That the hypocrite reign not, leſt the people be 
infuared. Job, xxxiv. 30. 

3. Euſuare is more frequent. 

Ixs x AK ER. n. . [from ixſuare.] He that in- 
ſnares. | | 

IxsoBRYETY. n. . [i and ſolriety.] Dranken- 


{neſs; want of ſobriety. 


He whoſe conſcience upbraids him with pro- 
faneneſs towards God, and inſobriety towards him- 
ſelf, if he is juſt to his neighbour, he thinks he 
has quit ſcores. | Decay of Piety. 

Ins oc ABLE. adj. [ inſociable, French; ixſocia- 
bilis, Latin.) | 

I. Averſe from converſation. 

If this auſtere m/oc:able life | 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood. SY. 

2. Incapable of connexion or union. 

The loweſt ledge or row muſt be merely of 


ſtone, cloſely laid, without mortar, which 15 2 
general caution for all parts in building that are 


contignous to board or timber, becauſe lime and 
wood are inſociabli. Waton's Arch, 
To INSOLATE. v. a. [Cinſolo, Lat.] To dry 
in the ſun ; to expoſe to the action of the ſun. 
Ixs01.4'T10N. 2. [inſolation, Fr. from ,,. 
Expoſition to the ſun. | 
e uſe tneſe towers for n/o/ation, refrigeration, 
conſervation, and for the view of divers oy 
An. 


— — 


INS 


Tf it hath not a ſufficiont iſo{ztim it logketh 
pale, and attains not its laudable colour: if it be 
ſunned too long, it ſuffereth a torrefaction. Brown. 
I'nSGLENCE. } #. f. ſinſolence, Fr. inſolentiag 
— — Lat.] Pride exerted in con- 
temptuous and overbeariag treatment of others; 
pet ulant contempt. ns 
They could not reſtrain the inſolency of O'Neal, 
who, finding none now to withſtand him, made 
himſelf lord of thoſe few people that remained. 
Spenjer on Ireland. 
Such a nature, 
Tickled with good tuccefs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads on at noon; but I do wonder 
His :nſolence can brook to be commanded 


Under Cominius. Shakeſpeare. 
Flown with iſolence and wine. Miiton. 


Publick judgments are the banks and ſhores up- 
on which God breaks the ien of ſinners, and 
ſtays their proud waves. Tia lot, en. 

The ſteady tyrant man, 2 
Who with the thoughtleſs ixſolence of power, 
For ſport alone, purſues the cruel chace. Thomp/. 

The fear of any violence, either againſt her owp. 
perſon or againſt her ſon, might deter Penelope 
from uſing any endeavours to remove men of ſuch 
inſol:ce and power. Broome. 

To I'sSOLENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
inſult ; to treat with contempt. A very bad word. 

The biſhops, who were firſt faulty, inſolencet 
aud aſſaulted. King Charles. 

I'sS0LEST. ach. | infolent, French; injolensy 
Latin. ] Contemptuous of others; hauglity ; 
overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thoſe rich provinces which 
we reſcued : victory itſelf hath not made us u- 
lent maſters. Aliter bur y. 

I'nSOLENTLY. adv. [| infolenter, Latin.] With 
contempt of others ; haughtily ; rudely. 

What I muſt diſprove, 
He inſulently talk'd to me of love. Dryden. 
Not faction, when it ſhook thy regal ſeat, - 
Not ſenates, inſolently loud, 
Thoſe echoes of a thoughtleſs crowd, 
Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree. Dryd. 

Briant, naturally of an haughty temper, treated 
him very iaſolently, more like a criminal than a 
priſoner of war. | <Addifon. 

Ixso'LVABLE. adj. [infolvable, French; i and 

ol. 6 So 
/ 1. rot to be ſolved; not to be cleared; inex- 
tricable; ſuch as admits of no ſolution, or expli- 
cation. ; S. 

Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling ingui- 
ries concerning vacuums, the doctrine of infinites, 
indiviſibles and incommenſurables, wherein there 
appear ſome ixſolvabli difficulties. Watts on the Mind. 

2. That cannot be paid. : | | 
Ix$o/LUBLE. adj. | inſoluble, French; in ſalubilis, 
Latin. 5 ö 

1. Not to be cteared; not to be reſolved. 

Admit this, and what ſhall the Scripture be hut 
a ſnare and a torment to weak conſciences, filling 
them with infinite ſcrupuloſities, doubts inſoluble, 
and extreme deſpair ? i Hooker. 

2. Not to be diſſolved or ſeparated. 

Stony matter may grow in any part of a human 
body; for when any thing */oluble ſticks in any 
part of the body, it gathers a cruſt about it. Arb. 

IxSo'LvENT. adj. [in and ſolve, Lat.] Unable 
to pay. * 5 33 

By public declaration he proclaimed himſelf 3: 
/olvnt of thoſe vaſt ſums he had taxen upon 2 

owe”, 

A farmer accuſed his guards for robbing him of 
oxen, and the emperor ſhot the offenders ; but 
demanding reparation of the accaſer for ſo many 
brave fellows, and finding him n79vert, com- 
pounded the matter by taking his life. Adqdrjon, 

An :n/9/v-at is a man that cannot pay his _ 

41. 

Ir ſol vent tenant of inenmber'd ſpace. Smait. 

Ix:o'Lvrticy. a. , {from in/olvart.) Inability 
ro pay deb's, An act of o/rincy is a law by 
which iriprifoned debtors are releated without 
payment | 


| 
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INS 


Ins ov ck. conj. [in ſo much.] 

1. So that; to ſuch a degree that. 

It hath ever been the uſe of the conqueror to 
deſpiſe the language of the conquered, and to 
force him to learn his: ſo did the Romans always 
uſe, in ſonuch that there is no nation but is ſprin- 


kled with their language. | Spenſer. 


To make ground fertile, aſhes excel; i omc> 
as the countries about Ætna have amends made 
them, for the miſchiefs the eruptions do. Bacon. 

Simonides was an excellent poet, in/-mch that 
he made his fortune by it. L'Iſtrange. 

They made the ground uneven about their neſt, 
in{\mauch that the ſlate did not lie flat upon it, but 
left a free paſſage underneath. Addiſon's Gum dian. 

2. This word is growing obſolete. 

o Ix SPE“ OT. Y. 4. {inſpicic, inſpectum, Lat.) 
To took into by way of examination. 

Is P ECTIOR. 2. /. | inſpc&ion, French, iaſpectio, 
Latin.] | | 

1. Pry ing examination; narrow and cloſe ſur- 
vey. 
With narrow ſearch, and with iſpection deep, 
Conſider every creature. Milton. 

Our religion is a religion that dares to be under- 
Nood ; that offers itſelf to the ſearch of the inqui- 
fitive, to the inſpection of the ſevereſt and the moſt 
awakenedreaſon ; for, being ſecure of her ſubſtan- 
tial truth and purity, ſhe knows that for her to be 
ſeen and looked into, is to be embraced and ad- 
mired, as there needs no greater argument for men 
to love the light than to ſee it. | South, 

2. Superintendence ; preſſing care. In the firſt 


ſenſe it ſhould have into before the object, and in | 


the ſecond ſenſe may admit over : but authors 
confound them. | 
We may ſafely conceal our good deeds, when 
they run no hazard of being diverted into impro- 
ends, for want of our own inſpection. Atterb. 
We ſſhould apply ourſelves to ſtudy the perfec- 
tions of God, and to procure lively and vigorous 
impreſſions of his perpetual preſence with us, and 
in pection over us. 5 Alterbury. 
The divine in pe ion into the affairs of the world, 
doth neceſſarily follow from the nature and being 
of God; and he that denies this, doth implicitly 
deny his exiſtence. Bentley. 
Ixnsee/cror. 1. J. [ Latin. ] 
1. A prying examiner. 

With their new light our bold in pe preſs, 
Like Cham, to ſhew their father's nakedneſs. Dez. 
2. A ſuperintendent. a | 

Young men may travel under a wiſe inſp r or 
tutor to different parts, that they may bring home 
uſeful knowledge. Matis. 

I=s»E/R5SION. z. ſ. [inſperſio, Lat.] A ſprink- 
ling upon. Anſvoortb. 

To InNSPHE'RE. v. a. [in and ſphere.] To place 
in an orb or ſphere. | Ainſworth, 

Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
Of bright aerial ſpirits live m{pher'd, 


In regions mild of calm and ſerene air. Milton. 


IxSPYRABLE ad. from inſpire. | Which may 
be drawn in with tne breath; which may be in- 
zuſed. | 

To theſe inſpirable hurts, we may enumerate 
thoſe they ſuſtain from their expiration of fuligi- 
nous ſtreams. Ha vey. 

IdsS BIK TION. u. ſ. [from infpire.] 

1. The act of drawing in the breath. 

In an inflamation of the diaphragm, the ſymp- 
toms are a violent fever, and a moſt exquiſite pain 
zacreaſed upon inſpiration, by which it is diſtin- 
xuiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which the greateſt pain 
15 in expiration. Avrbuthnet. 

2. The act of breathing into any thing. 

2. Infuſion of ideas into the mind by a ſuperior 

Wer. 

I never ſpoke with her in all my life. 
Hou can the then call us by our names, 
Unleſs it be by inſpiration * Shak: ſpeare's Com. of Fr. 
Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men 
at their death have good inſpiratioms, Shakeſpeare. 

We to his high »/f:;ration owe, | 

That which was done before the flood we know. 
Denham. 


3 


| 


INS 


What the tragedian wrote, the late ſucceſs 
Declares was inſpiration, and not gueſs. Denham. 

Inſpiration is when an overpowering impreſſion 
of any propoſition is made upon the mind by God 
himſelf, that gives a convincing and indubitable 
evidence of the truth and divinity of it: fo were 
the prophets and the apoſtles :n/prred. Watts. 

To INSPI'RE. v. ». [inſpiro, Lat. inſpirer, Fr.) 
To draw in the breath; oppoſed to expire, _ 

If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be ſtopt, it ſuddenly yields to nature, and dies. 

| | _ Walton. 

To IxNSPURE. v. a. 

I. To breathe into. 

Ye nine, deſcend and ſing, | 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire. „oe. 

2. To infuſe by breathing. 

He knew not his Maker, and he that inſpired 
into him an active ſoul, and breathed in a living 
ſpirit. Wiſd. xv, 11. 

3. To infuſe into the mind; to impreſs upon 
the fancy. 

I have been troubled in my ſleep this night; 
But dawning day new comfort hath inſpir'd. Shak. 

Then to the heart inſpir'd | 


Vernal delight. | Milton, 
4. To animate by ſupernatural infuſion. 
Nor th' inſpir d 
Caſtalian ſpring. Milton. 


Erato, thy poet's mind inſpire, 

And fill his ſoul with thy celeftial fire. Dryd. &. 

The letters are often read to the young religious, 
to inſpire with ſentiments of virtue. Addiſon. 

5. To draw in with the breath. 

By means of ſulphurous coal ſmoaks the lungs 
are ſtifled and oppreſſed, whereby they are forced 
to in/pire and expire the air with difficulty, in com- 
pariſon of the facility of :»piring and expiring the 


air in the country. Harvey. 


His baleful breath »/piring as he glides ; 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides. Dryd. 


INSP1/RER. 7. J. [from inſpire.] He that in- 
Are baſe reſpects of thrift, but none of love. 


Shakeſpeare, 


ſpires. 

To the infinite God, the omnipotent creator and 
preſerver of the world, the moſt gracious re- 
deemer, ſanctifier, and iaſpirer of mankind, be all 
honour. | Dei bam. 

To IN SPIRIT. v. a. [in and ſpirit.] To animate; 
to actuate; to fill with life and vigour; to en- 
liven; to invigorate; to encourage. 

It has pleaſed God to i pirit and actuate all his 
evangelical methods by a concurrence of ſuperna- 


tural ſtrength, which makes it not only eligible 


but poſſible ; ealy and pleaſant to do whatever he 

commands us. Decay of Picty. 
A diſcreet uſe of becoming ceremonious renders 

the ſervice of the church ſolemn and affecting, 

inſpirits the fluggith, and inflames even the devout 

worſhipper. . | Atterbury. 
The courage of Agamemnon is ſpirited by 

love of empire and ambition. Pope's Pref. to the 11. 
Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content, 

And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 

Calm every thought, ſpirit ev'ry grace, 

Glow in thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face. Pope. 
To IxSP'SSATE. v. a. [in and, ſpiſſus, Lat.) 

To thicken ; to make thick, . | 
Sugar doth i/p:/ate the ſpirits of the wine, and 

maketh them not eaſy to reſolve into vapour. Bac. 
This oil farther 1% ted by evaporation, turns 

into balm. ; Arbuthnot on Altments. 


Ixsp1s5A'TION. n. . [from inſpifſate.] The 


act of making any liquid thick. 
The effect is wrought by the infp:/ation of the 
air. „ N Bacon. 
Recent urine will cryſtallize by (pſu, and 
afford a ſalt neither acid nor alkaline. AArbuthnoat 


IxNSTABVLITY. 2. . | inſtabilitas, from inſtabi- 
.] Inconſtancy ; ficklenefs ; | 


lite, Fr, inſtabilis, Lat 
mutability of opinion or conduct, 
Tiftability of temper ought to be checked, when 


it diſpoſes men to wander from one ſcheme of go- 


vernment to the other; ſuch a fickleneſs cannot 
but be fatal to our country. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Ixs TAB L E. adj. ¶ inſtabilis, Lat.] Inconſtant ; | 
changing. See UNSTABLE. 


INS 


the ſeat or ſtall proper to that condition, 

She reigns a goddeſs now among the ſaints 
That wiſdom was the ſaintof ſhepherds light, 
And is iaſtalled now in heaven's height, Sele 

Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 5 
InftalPd archbiſhop of Canterbury. Shakeſpeare 

The king choſe him maſter of the horſe, after 
this he was inſtalled of the moſt noble order. Motion 
IxS TAL LAT ION. #. f. | inſtallation, Fr. from | 
inſtall.] The act of giving viſible poſſeſſion of a 
rank or office, by placing in the proper ſcat. 


for his inſtallation. Þ Ayliffe's Farer gor 
IxNSTNLMENT. n. |. [from inſtall.] ; 
1. The act of inſtalling. 
= Is it not eafy 1 
To make lord William Haſtings of our mind, 
For the »/talment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal ? Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

2. The ſeat in which one is inſtalled. 

Search Windſor-caſtle, elves, 

The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour; 
Each fair in/ta/ment, coat and ſeveral creſt 


INS ICE. | 
Ls Tanz. J. I. [inflance, French] 


1. Importunity; urgency; ſolicitation. 

Chriſtian men ſhould much better frame them. 
ſelves to thoſe heavenly precepts which our Lord 
and Saviour with ſo great infancy gave us concerning 
peace and unity, if we did concur to have the an- 
cient councils renewed. h Hooker, 


now in uſe. | 
She dwells ſo ſecurely upon her honour, that 
folly dares not preſent itſelf. Now, could I come 
to her with any direction in my hand, my deſires 
had 7/iance and argument to commend themſelves, 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The inſtances that ſecond marriage move, 


3. Proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit. 
The inſtance of a cauſe is ſaid to be that judicial 
proceſs which is made from the conteſtation of a 
1uit, even to the time of pronouncing ſentence in 
the cauſe, or till the end of three years. Ahl. Par. 
4. Example; document. 
Yet doth this accident 
So far exceed all inſtanoe, all diſcourſe, 
That I am ready to diſtruſt mine eyes. Shakeſpeare, 
In furnaces of copper and braſs, where vitriol 
is often caſt in, there riſeth ſuddenly a fly, which, 
ſometimes moveth on the walls of the furnace ; 
ſometimes in the fire below ; and dieth preſently 
as ſoon as it is out of the furnace: which is a no- 
ble inſlance, and worthy to be weighed. Bacon, 
We find in hiftory inflances of perſons, who, 
after their prifons have been flung open, have 
choſen rather to languiſh in their dungeons, than 
ſtake their miſerable lives and fortunes upon the 


The greateſtſaints are ſometimes made the moſt 


Suppoſe the earth ſhould be removed nearer to 
the ſun, and revolve for inſtance in the orbit of 
Mercury, the whole ocean would boil with heat. 


The uſe of i»/tances is to illuſtrate and explain 
a difficulty; and this end is beſt anſwered by ſuch 
inſlances as are familiar and common. Baker on L. 
5. State of any thing. Ee 
Theſe ſeem as if, in the time of Edward the 
Firſt, they were drawn up into the form of a law 
in the firſt inſtance. | | Hale. 
6. Occaſion; act. | 
The performances required on our part, are no 
other than what natural reaſon endeavoured to re- 
commend, even in the moſt ſevere. and difficult in- 
ſtances of duty. Rogers. 
A foul ſupreme in each hard in/tance try'd 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride. Pape. 
If Euſebia has lived as free from fin as it is poſſible 


Ly 


for human nature, it is becauſe ſhe is always 
85 watching 


To INSTALL, v. a. [inflallker, Fr. in 45 | 
To advance to any * office, by kr ay: 


Upon the election the biſhop gives a mandate 


With loyal blazon evermore be bleſt ! Shak:ſpeare, 


2. Motive; influence; preſſing argument. Not 


ſucceſs of a revolution. Addiſon” 


remarkable i»/tances of ſuffering.  Atterbur ys 


Bentley. 


INS 


watching and guarding 1 agair iſt all in ances of ride. 
Law's $ a Call. 

To INS ANC E. v. u. [from the noun. ] To give 
or offer an example. : 

As to falſe citations, that the world may ſee 
how little he is to be truſted, I ſhall i in two 
or three about which he makes the loudeſt clamor. 

Tilotſon. 

In tragedy and ſatire, this age and the laſt have 
excelled the ancients; and I would :in/tance in 
Shakeſpeare of the former, in Dorſet of the latter 
ſort. Dryden Juvenal. 

INSTANT. adj. [inflant, Fr. inſtans, Lat. } 

1. Preſſing; urgent; importunate ; earneſt. 

And they were inſtant with loud voices, re- 
quiring that he might be crucified. Luke. xXiii. 23. 

Rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation ; con- 
tinuing inſtant in prayer. Romans, Xii. 12. 

2. Immediate; without any time intervening; 
preſent. i 
Our good old friend, beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 

Which crave the ixſtant uſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Th' in/tant ſtroke of death denounc'd to-day, 
Remov'd far off. : ilion. 

Nor native country thou, nor friend ſhalt ſee; 
Nor war haſt thou to wage, nor year to come; 
Impending death is thine, and iaſtant doom. Prior. 

. Quick ; making no delay. | 

Taflam without diſturb they took alarm. Milton. 

Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate; 
Iiſtant he flew with hoſpitable haſte, 

And the new friend with courteous air embrac'd. 


| Pope. 
IS TAN T. . /. [inflant, Fr.] 
1. Inſtant is ſuch a part of duration wherein we | 
perceive no ſucceſſion, | Locke, 
There is ſcarce an inſtant betwen their flouriſhing 
and their not being. | Hooker. 
Her nimble body yet in time mnſt move, 
And not in i»/ſtants through all places ftride ; 
But ſhe is nigh and far, beneath, above, 
In point of time, which thought cannot divide. 
Davies. 
At any in/tant of time the moving atom is but in 
one ſingle point of the line ; therefore all but that 
one point is either future or paſt, and no other 
parts are co-exiſtent or contemporary with it. 
| Bentley's Sermons. 
2. A particular time. 


INS 
in theſe rights, which the conquered prince had. 


Hale. 
Had this gliſtering monſter been born to thy 
poverty, he could not have been ſo bad; nor, 
perhaps, had thy birth i»/tated thee in the ſame 
greatneſs, wouldſt thou have been better. South. 
The firſt of them being eminently holy and dear 
to God, ſhould derive a bleſſing to his poſterity on 
that account, and prevail at laſt to have them alſo 
accepted as holy, and i»/ated in the favour of God. 
; Atterbury. 
2. To inveſt. Obſolete. 
For his poſſeſſions, - 
Although by confiſcation they are ours, 
We do inſtate and widow you withal. Shakeſpeare. 
INSTAURA'T1ON, n. f. ¶ inflauration, Fr. imnſtau- 
ratio, Lat.] Reſtoration ; reparation ; renewal. 
IxSTE/AD of. prep. [A word formed by the 
coalition of in and ſtead, place.] 
I. In room of ; in place of. 
They, inſtead of fruit, 
Chew'd bitter aſhes. Milton. 
Vary the form of ſpeech, and inſtead of the word 
church make it a queſtion in politicks, whether 
the monument be in danger. Swift. 
2. Equal to. c 
This very conſideration to a wiſe man is inftead of 
a thouſand arguments, to ſatisfy him, that, in thoſe 
times, no ſuch thing was believed. Tillotſon. 
3. 1nſtead is ſometimes uſed without of. In the 
place; in the room. | 
He in deriſion ſets | | 
Upon their tongues a various ſp'rit, to raſe 
Quite out their native language, and ſtead 
To ſow a jangling noiſe of tongues unknown. 
Milton, 
To IN ST EE P. v. a. [in and fleep.] 
1. To ſoak; to macerate in moiſture. 
Suffolk firſt died, and Vork, all haggled over, 


Comes to him where in gore he lay inſterp d. Sha. 


2. Lying under water. 
The guttered rocks, and congregated ſands, 
Traitors inſteep d to clog the guiltleſs keel. Shakeſp. 
INS TEP. n. /. [in and ftep.] The upper part of 
the foot where it joins to the leg. | 

The caliga was a military ſhoe with a very thick 
ſole, tied above the in/tep with leather thongs. 

To VNSTIGATE. v. a. | in/tigo, Lat. inſiiguer, 
Fr.] To urge to ill; to provoke or incite to a 
crime. | 

Ins TOT ION. 2. ſ. [infligation, Fr. from i»/ti- 


I can at any unſeaſonable inſtant of the night ap- | gate.] Incitement to a crime; encouragement; 


point her to look out at her lady's chamber win- 
dow. Shakeſpeare. 

3- It is uſed in low and commercial language 
for a day of the preſent or current month. | 

On the twentieth i»/art it is my intention to 
erect a lion's head. Addiſon's Guardian, 
INS TAN TAN EOUs. adj. inſtantaneus, Lat.] Done 
in an inſtant; acting at once without any per- 
ceptible ſucceſſion; acting with the utmoſt ſpeed , 
done with the utmoſt ſpeed. 

This manner of the beginning or ceaſing of the 
deluge doth not at all agree with the inſtantaneous 
actions of creation and annihilation. Burnet's Theo. 

The rapid radiance inſtantaneous ſtrikes 
Th' illumin'd mountain. Thomſon. 

IxssTaxTA/NEOUSLY. adv. [from inflantancous.] 
In an indiviſible point of time. 

What I had heard of the raining of frogs came 
to my thoughts, there being reaſon to conclude 
that thoſe came from the clouds, or were in/tanta- 
nouſly generated. Derham. 

INSTANTLY. adv. [ inftanter,. Lat.] 

1. Immediately ; without any perceptible in- 
tervention of time. | | 

Ia a gregt whale, the ſenſe and the effects of 
any one part of the body inſtantly make a tranſ- 
curſion throughout the whole body. Bacon's N. Hiſt. 

Sleep i»/tartly fell on me. Milton. | 
As ſev'ral winds ariſe, 
Juſt ſo their natures alter inſtantly. May's Virgil, 

2. With urgent importunity. | 

To Ixs TA T E. v. a. [i _— ed : 

I. To place in a certain rank or condition. 


inſtigators of ecclefiaſtick feuds. 


impulſe to ill. 

| Why, what need we _ 
Commune with you of this? But rather follow 
Our forceful ian. Shakeſpeare's Winter”s Tale. 
It was partly by the in/tigation of ſome factious 
malecontents that bare principal ſtroke amongſt 
them, Bacon. 
Shall any man, that wilfully procures the cut- 
ting of whole armies to pieces, ſet up for an in- 
nocent? As if the lives that were taken away by 
his in/ligation were not to be charged upon his ac- 
count. L Eftrange. 
We have an abridgement of all the baſeneſs and 
villainy that both the corruption of nature and the 
in/tigation of the devil could bring the ſons of men 
to. South, 


IxsT1GA'TOR. u. ſ. [infligateur, Fr. from infti- 


gate.] Inciter to ill. 


That ſea of blood is enough to drown in eternal 


ſion. | TEES King Charles. 
Either the eagerneſs of acquiring, or the re- 
venge of miſſing dignities, have been the great 
Decay of Piety. 
To INSTUL. v. a. [inflily, Latin; inftiller, 
French.) . 
1. To infuſe by drops. 
He from the well of life three drops in/i1”d. 

| | Milton. 
2. To inſinuate any thing imperceptibly into 


the mind; to infuſe. 


Though aſſemblies be had indeed for religion's 
ſake, hurtful nevertheleſs they may eaſily prove, 


This Kind of conqueſt does only inſate the victor] as well in regard of their fitneſs to ſerve the turn 


miſery the malicious author or m/tigator of its effu- 


f 


INS 


venture to i»/{i/ their poiſon into men's minds. 
Hooker, 
He had a farther deſign to inftil and infinuate 
good inſtruction, by contributing to men's happi- 
neſs in this preſent life. 
Thoſe heathens did in a particular manner in/{:! 
the principle into their children of loving their 


 INSTILLA'TIoNnN. . /. [infiillatio, Lat. from 

Fo | 

I. The act of pouring in by drops. 

2. The act of infuſing ſlow ly into the mind. 

3. The thing infuſed. : 
They imbitter the cup of life by inſenſible in- 


/lillations. Rambler. 
IXS TILM ENT. x. ſ. from iaſtill.] Any thing 
inſtilled. ; | 

The leprous infti/ment. Shakeſpeare. 


Ixs INT. adj. [inf int, Fr. inſtincrus, Lat.] 

Moved; animated. A word not in uſe, 

Forth ruſh'd with whirlwind ſound 

The chariot of paternal deity, 

Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel un- 

drawn, 

Itſelf in/tin with ſpirit, but convoy'd _ 

By four cherubick ſhapes. Alſilion. 
I'NSTINCT. a. /. Cinſtincs, Fr. inſlinckus, Lat. 

This word had its accent formerly on the laſt ſyl- 

lable.] Deſire or averſion acting in the mind 

without the intervention of reaſon or deliberation; 

the power of determining the will of brutes. 

In him they fear your highneſs' death ; 

And mere inſtincꝭ of love and loyalty 


Thou knoweſt I am as valiant as Hercules; but 

beware /in ; the lion will not touch the true 

prince: inſtinct is a great matter. I was a coward 

on inſlincł: I ſhall think the better of myſelf and 

thee, during my life; I for a valiant lion, and 

thee for a true prince. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

But providence or inftin# of nature ſeems, © 

Or reaſon though diſturb'd, and ſcarce conſulted, 

To have guided me aright. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to me, 

And eaſily taught me by her ſecret force 

To love thy perſon, ere I knew thy merit; 

Till what was i»/tin? grew up into friendſhip. 


The philoſopher avers, 
That reaſon guides our deed, and i»//in& theirs. 


as an animating power. 
nor proper, was perhaps introduced by Bentley. 
What native unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be 


the defedation of ſo many parts by a bad printer 
and a worſe editor could not hinder from ſhining 
forth 5 

Ixs TINTI R. adj. from inſtint.] Acting 
without the application of choice or reaſon; riſing 
in the mind without apparent cauſe. 

| Rar 

By quick iaſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring: Aſilion. 

It will be natural that Ulyfſes's mind ſhould for 
bode; and it appears that the iſtinfive preſage 
was a favourite opinion of Homer's. come. 
inſtinct; by the call of nature. 

The very rats a 

Liſtintively had quit it. Shaleſpeare's Tempeſ 

To INSTITUTE. v. . | inflituo, inſtititum, Lat. 
inſtituer, Fr.] 8 

1. To fix; to eſtabliſn; to appoint; to enact; 
to ſettle; to preſcribe. RES 

God then n/{iuted a law natural to be obſerved 


by creatures; and therefore, according to the man- 


ner of laws, the inſtitution thereof is deſcribed as 

being eſtabliſhed by ſolemn injunction. Hooker... 
Here let us breathe,. and haply inſfitute | 

A courſe of learning, and ingenuous ſtudies. Sh 


To the production of the effect chey are deter- 


of hereticks, and ſuch as privily will ſooneſt ad- 
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country, wnich is far otherwiſe now-a-days. Swift, . 


Makes them thus forward in his baniſhment, Shak. 


Addiſon. 


Iiſtinct and reaſon how ſhall we divide? Prior. 
Reaſon ſerves when preſs'd; 
But honeſt iin, comes a volunteer. Pope. 


Ins T “NT ED. adj. | inflinftus, Lat.] Impreſſed 
This, neither muſical 


impreſſed and inf/infed through the whole, which 


Bentley's Preface to Milton. 


IxsT1/NCTIVELY. v. a. | from inſlinfive.] By 


—— 


CE — 


INS 

mined by the laws of their nature, fed and 
imprinted on them by inimitable wiſdom. IIe. 

'The theocracy of the Jews was inſli:zuted by God 
himſelf. | Templ-. 

To inftitute a court and country party without 
materials, would be a very new ſyſtem in politicks. 

| Swift. 

2. To educate; to inſtru ; to form by inſtruc- 
tion. 

If children were early i»fituted, knowledge 
would inſenſibly inſinuate itſelf Decay of Piet). 

INSTITUTE. . J. | infiitut, French; inflitutum, 
Latin.) 

1. Eſtabliſhed law ; ſettled order. 

This law, though cuſtom now directs the courſe, 


D ryden, 


A nature's //ztute, is vet in force, 
Uncancel'd, though diſuſed. 
2. Precept; maxim ; principle. 
Thou art pale in mighty ſtudies grown, 
To make the Stoick n/*i:.; thy own. Dryd. Per}. 
IxsTiTU/TION. 2. /. [injlitution, Fr. inſiitutio, 
Lat. | 
1. Act of eſtabliſhing. 
2. Ettabliſhment; ſettlement. 
The #n,7itution of God's Law is deſcribed as being 
eſtabliſhed by ſotemn injunction. Hooker. 
It became him by whom all things are, to be 
the way of ſalvation to all, that the i n and 
reſtitution of the world might be both wrought 
with one hand. | Hooker. 
This unlimited power placed fundamentally 
the body of a people, is what legiſlators have en- 
deavoured, in their ſcveral ſchemes or n/#«tions of 
government, to depoſit ia ſuch hands as would 
preſerve the people. | Swift, 
3. Poſitive law. 
They quarrel ſometimes with the execution of 
laws, and ſometimes with ghe in/7ztution. Temple. 
The holineſs of the firſt fruits and the lump is 
an holineſs merely of i,itution, outward and no- 
minal ; whereas the holineſs of root is an holineſs 
of nature, inherent and real. 
The law and ifitution founded by Moſes was to 
eſtabliſh religion, and to make mercy and peace 
known to the whole earth. Forbes. 
4. Education. | 
After baptiſm, when it is in infancy received, 
ſucceeds inſtruction and in/?:tr2ion in the nature and 
ſeveral branches of that vow, which was made at 
the font, in a ſhort intelligible manner. Hammond. 
It is a neceſſary pieceof providence in the in//;- 
tut ion of our children, to train them up to ſome- 
what in their youth, that may honeſtly entertain 
them in their age. 3 | L' Eftrange. 
His learning was not the effect of precept or 2-- 
ftitution. Bentley. 
IN 2 T ITT ION ARVY. adj. [from c Hitution.] Ele- 
mental; containing the firſt doctrines, or princi- 
pes of doctrine, | : 
That it was not out of faſhion Ariſtotle declar- 
eth in his politicks, among the nft1ut;onory rules of 
youth. Brown. 
I'xSTITUTOR. u. f. [l Hitutcur, Fr. iaſtitutor, 
Latin. | 
1. An eftabliſher; one who ſettles. 
It might have ſucceeded a little better, if it ha 
. pleaſed the 7» frtviors of the civil months of the ſun 
to have ordered them alternately odd and even. 
IS Holder on Time. 
2. Inſtructor; educator. 
The two great aims which every infor of 
youth ſhould mainiy and intentionally drive at. 
Walter. 


I'NSTITUTITST. n. ſ. ſ from inflitute.] Writer of | 


in titutes, or elemental inſtructions. | 
Green gall the z»/5#2;/; would perſuade us to be 
an effect of an over-hot ſtomach. II. d. 
Te IX STO. v. a. [in and ft.] To cloſe up; to 
ſtop. | 45S 
With boiling pitch another near at hand = 
1 tie ſeams ine. 7 Wyden's Jan. Mirab. 
To INSTRU'CT. ». a. participle preterit. in- 
frieted r infirue?. |infirus, Lat. inflriare, Fr.] 
I. To teach; to form by precept ; to inform 
authoritatively ; to cducate ; to inftitute ; to direct. 
Our of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, 


Altterbury. i 


to be innocent. 


NS 


His God doth inftru& him to diſcretion, and doth 
teach him. | Ja. xxviii. 26. 
Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, :»/ru&ed about 
the ſong, becauſe he was ſkilful. 1 Chron, xv. 22. 
Thou approveſt the things that are more excel- 
lent, being iu d of the law. Rom. ii. 28 
un 2 me for thou knoweſt. Milton. 
e ever by conſulting at thy ſhrine 

Return'd the wiſer, or the more inftru#? 

To fly vr follow what concern'd him m oft. Mz/:. 
2. It has commonly in before the thing taught. 
They that were iaſructed in the ſongs of the Lord 

were two hundred fourſcore and eight. 1 Chron, 

Theſe are the things wherein Solomon was in- 
ſtructed for building of the houſe of God. 2 Chron. 

3- To model; to form. Little in uſe. 

They ſpeak to the merits of a cauſe, after the 
proRor has prepared and int: «#ed the ſame for a 
hearing before the judge. Ayliffe's Pare gon. 

IxsTrruUCTER. n. |. | from ixſtruct.] A teacher; 
an inſtitater ; one who delivers precepts or im- 
parts knowledge. It is often written Ins TRrUC T% 
OR, 

Though you haveten thouſand i ue in Chriſt. 

| 1 CF. 1v--1$+ 

After the flood, arts to Chaldea fell, 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and 1½%/rucfor was. Denham. 
O thou, who future things can'ſt repreſent 

As preſent, heav'nly inſtructor / Milton. 
Poets, the firſt i»/+ufors of mankind, 

Brought all things to their native proper uſe. 
| Roſcommon. 
They ſee how they are beſet on every fide, not 

only with temptations, but in/ruors to vice. Locke. 

Several ;»//rufor; were diſpoſed among this little 
helpleſs people. | Addiſon. 
We have precepts of duty given us by our iſtruc- 


tors. | Ropers. 
Ixs TRV“ C T10N. 2. ſ. Cinſtruction, Fr. from ix- 
ſtruct.] | 


I, The act of teaching; information. 

1 It lies on you to ſpeak, 
Not by your own inffruio, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to. Shakeſpeare. 

We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages, 
for thoſe diſcoveries and diſcourſes they have left 
behind them for our i»/ru@0n, Locke. 

2. Precepts conveying knowledge. 

Will ye not receive %u ion to hearken to re- 
ceive my words? Jer. xxxv. 

On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows; 

In ev'ry ſtream a ſweet in/iru#on flows; 

But ſome untaught o'erhear the whiſp'ring rill, 


3. Authoritative information; mandate. 
See this diſpatch'd with all the haſte thou can'ſt; 
Anon Il give thee more /lru/707. Shakeſpeare, 
IxsSTRU'CTIVENESS. adj. | from injÞu@t; inſtrue- 
tif, Fr.] Conveying knowledge. 
With variety of /trudive expreſſions by ſpeech 
man alone is endowed. 3 55 Holder. 
I would not laugh but to inſtruct; or if my 
mirth ceaſes to be inſtructive, it ſhall never ceaſe 
; : Addi ſon. 
INSTRUMENT. 2. /. Tinſirument, Fr. inſtru- 
mentum, Lat.] | | 
1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe. 
If he ſmite him with an //rumn of iron, ſo 
that he die, he is a murderer. Num. XXXV. 16. 
What artificial frame, what nfirument, 
Did one ſuperior genius e'er invent; 
Winch to the muſcles is preferr'd? Plackmore. 
Box is uſeful for turners and irt makers. 
| f Mortimer. 


2. A frame conſtructed ſo as to yield harmoni- 


ous ſounds. 1 

He that Hriketh an % rumtent with ſkill, may 
cauſe notwichſtanding a very pleaſant ſourd, if the 
ſtring whereon he ſtriketh chance to be capable of 


larmony. Hooker. 
She taketh moſt delight | 
In muſick, n/ruments and poetry. Shokeſprare. 


In fclitary groves he makes his moan, 
Nor, mix'd in earth, in youthful pleaſure ſhares, 


that kc might i ruct thee, Deut. iv. 36. 


But ſiglis when ſongs and inſtruments he hears. 
; 2 Dr yan, 


In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, blockheads ſtill. Young. 


1NS 


2. A writing containing any contract or order. 
He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and 
did write an mfrument of covenants, and ſealed it. 
8 ESR Tobin, 
4. The agent. It is uſed of perſons as well a3 
things, but of perſons very often in an ill ſenſe, 
If, haply, you my father do ſuſpect, 

An infirument of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me. Shakeſp. Othelh, 
5. That by means whereof ſomething is done. 
The gods would not have delivered a foul into 

the body which hath arms and legs, only ig. 

ments of doing i but that it were intended the mind 
ſhould employ them. _ Sidney, 
All voluntary ſelf-denials and auſterities which 
Chriſtianity commends become neceſſary, not ſim- 
ply for themſelves, but as i*ftruments towards a 
higher end. | | Decay of Piety: 
Reputation is the ſmalleſt ſacrifice thoſe cin 
make us, who have been the inſtruments of our ru- 
in. .. Swift, 

There is one thing to be conſidered concerning 
reaſon, whether ſyllogiſm be the proper in/{ri- 
ment of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this 
faculty. Lock, 


6, One who as only to ſerve the purpoſes of 


another. 
He ſcarcely knew what was done in his own 


chamber, but as it pleaſed her i»/?:uments to frame 


themſelves. Sidney, 
All the *fruments which aided to expoſe the 
child, were even then loit when it was found, 
| Shakeſpeare's Minter's Tul. 
In benefits as well as injuries, it is the principal 
that we are to conſider, not the i¹νient; that 
which a man does by another, is in truth his own 
. a L'Eſtrarge. 
The bold are but the /ruments of the wile, 
They undertake the dangers they adviſe. Dryd:r, 
INSTRUME'/NTAL. adj. | inſtrumental, Fr. infiru- 
mentum, Latin. ] 5 
1. Conducive as means to ſome end; organical. 
All ſecond and i7//r#mental cauſes, without that 
operative faculty which God gave them, would 
become altogether ſilent, virtueleſs, and dead. 
ö Raleigh Hiftory. 
Prayer, which is in/*rwmental to every thing, hath 
a particular promiſe in this thing. Taylor, 
It is not an eſſential part of religion, but rather 
an auxiliary and inrumental duty. Smalridges 
I diſcern ſome excellent final cauſes of con- 
junction of body and ſoul; but the trum ntal T 
know not, nor what inviſible hands and fetters 
unite them together. Bentley, 
2. Acting to ſome end; contributing to ſome 
purpoſe ; helpful : uſed of perſons and things. 
The preſbyterian merit is of little weight, when 
they allege themſelves in/?rum:ntal towards the re- 
oration. Swift, 
3. Conſiſting not of voices but inſtruments; 
produced bv initraments, not vocal. | 
They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
monial abrogated, require the abrogation of ”/r- 
ute! muſick, approving nevertheleſs the ute of 
vocal melody to remain, muſt ſhew ſome reaton, 
wherefore the one ſhould be thought a legal cere- 
mony, and not the other. _ | Hookers 
: Oft in bands, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav'nly touch of i»ftrummte! ſounds 
In full harmonious number join'd, their ſongs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to hear . 

2 Milton. 
sweet voices, mix'd with in/rumenta! ſounds, 
Aſcend the vaulted roof, the yaulted roof 3 

ry 1. 

IvsSTRUMENTA'LIiTY. #. {. {from iuſpr um tl. 

Subordinate agency; agency of any thing as means 
to an end. | 

Thoſe natural and involuntary actings are not 

done by deliberation and formal command, yet 


they are done by the virtue, energy, and influx of 


the ſoul, and the inffrumentality of the ſpirits. _—_ 
INS TRUMEF/NTALLY. adv. | from inf umenta . 
In the nature of an inſtrument; as means to àn 


end. 5 
Men's 
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yond endurance. 


couraged from writing any more. F 


than by reading to inſtruct the flock, ſtandeth in 


light of ſcripture, ſo fully ſupplied, that further 


Purpoſe; wanting abilities; incapable ; unfit. 


eur own happineſs, fult of wants which of our- 
| ſelves we cannot relieve, expoſed to a numerous 
_ tram of evils which we know uot how to divert. 


to be invaded, having many other inſulary advan- 


INS 


Men's well-being here in this life is but infru- 
mentally good, as being the means for him to be 
well in the next life. Digby. 

Habitual preparation for the ſacrament conſiſts 
in a ſtanding, permanent habit, or principle of 
holineſs, wrought chiefly by God's ſpirit, and in- 


ftrumental'y by his word, in the heart or foul of | 


_ Uſefulneſs as means to an end. 


The iſtrumentalneſs of riches to works of charity, | 


has rendered it very political, in every Chriſtian 
commonwealth, by laws to ſettle and ſecure pro- 
priety. Hammond. 
Insv/F FERABLE. adj. [in and ſuffrable.] 
1. Intolerable ; inſupportable ; intenſe beyond 
endurance. 

The one is oppreſſed with conſtant heat, the 
other with inſufferable cold. Brown's Ful. Er. 
Eyes that confeſs d him born for kingly ſway, 
So fierce, they flaſh'd imſufferable day. Dryden. 

Though great light be fe able to our eyes, yet | 
the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all diſ- 
eaſe them; becauſe that cauſing no diſorderly. mo- 
tion, leaves that curious organ unharmed. Locke. 

2. Deteſtable ; contemptible ; 


A multitude of ſcribblers, who daily peſter the 
world with their /ufferabl/e ſtuff, ſhould be diſ- 


Insv/FFERABLY. adv. [from inſeſforable.]_ To ; 

a degree beyond endurance. | 
Thoſe heav'nly ſhapes 

Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 

Tnſufferably bright. Milton. 

There is no perſon remarkably ungrateful, who 
was not alſo inſ-f.rably proud. . South, 

InsureV/clENCE. I 2. .. | inſufficience, Fr. in and 

IxsurrI/CIEN C. }þ ſufficient. ] Inadequateneſs 
to any end or purpoſe; want of requiſite value or 
power: uſed of things and perſons. 

The miniſter's aptneſs or inſufficiency, otherwiſe 


this place as a ſtranger, with whom our form of 
common prayer hath nothing to do. Hooker. 
The ey of the liglit of nature is, by the 


light than this hath added, there doth not need unto 
that end. Hooker, 
We will give you fleepy drinks, that your ſenſes, 
unintelligent of our infuficience, may, though they 
cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe us. S. int. Tale. 
Till experience had diſcovered their defect and 
inſaſſiciency, 1 did certainly conclude them to be in- 
infallible, Wilkins, 
Conſider the pleas made uſe of to this purpoſe, 
and ſhew the inſufficiency and weakneſs of them. 
| Atterbury. | 
IxnsuFFVclIENT. adj. | inſufficient, French; in 
and /+fficient.] Tnadequate to any need, uſe, or 


may juſtly reject them as incapable and ſufficient. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 


We are weak, dependant creatures, inſufficient to 


| Rogers. 
_ Faſting kills by the bad ate, not by the inſufi- 
ctem quantity of fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


InSure/cienNÞLY.adv.{[from ixſuſſicient.] With ſ is the inſolence. 


want of proper ability; not ſkil fully. 

Idsur LAT TON. . . ¶ in and ſuflo, Lat.] The 
act of breathing upon. 

Impoſition of hands is a cuſtom of parents in 
bleſſing their children, but taken up by the apoſtles 


inſtead of that divine inſufflation which Chriſt uſed. | this ſpring would be a moſt peſtilent and i»ſupport- 
: | able ſummer; and as for thoſe countries that are 
nearer the poles, a perpetual ſpring will not do 
their buſineſs. 


Hammonds Fundamentals. 
IVNnsuLaR. adj. | inſulaire, French ; inſularis, 
InsSuLary. Lat.] Belonging to an iſland. 
Druina, being ſurrounded with the ſea, is hardly 


ES. owel. 
VxsviATED. ad. [inſula, Lat.] Not contigu- 


INSTRUME/NTALNESS. 1. /. [ from inſtrumental. ] | 


diſguſting be- | 


another with inſolent triumph. 


contemptuous triumph. 


The quality of being invincible. 


vincible ; infurmountable ; not to be conquered z 
not to be overcome. 


cauſe of the evidence that ſenſe ſeems to give it. 


nothing is inſuperable to pains and patience. 


Invincibleneſs ; impoſſibility to be ſurmounted. 
Cibly ; inſurmountably. 


there is this difference, that the former furthers, 


The biſhop to whom. they ſhall be preſented, | the latter, being ſo inſaperably hard, hinders the 
ſplitting of it. 


in and ſupportable.] Intolerable ; inſufferable; not 
to be endured. | 


Portable; it is heightened according to the great- 
neſs, and multiplied according to the number, of 
the perſons that hear. 


burden inſupportable to a virtuous man : we natu- 
rally aim at happineſs, and cannot bear to have it 
confined to our preſent being. 


able.) Inſufferableneſs; the ſtate of being beyond 
j endurance. 


inſuppartableneſs of her deſires, that Dorus's ears | 


INS 


3 adj, Ciaſalſus, Lat.] Dull; inſipid; 
y. : Di 
INSUL T. n. (. [inſultus, Lat. inſulte, French.) 
I. The act of leaping upon any thing. In this 
ſenſe it has the accent on the laſt ſyllable : the 
ſenſe is rare. | 
The bull's inſult at four ſhe may ſuſtain, 
But after ten from nuptial rites refrain. Dryden. 
2. Act or ſpeech of inſolence or contempt. 
The ruthleſs ſneer that inſu/t adds to grief. 


Savage, 


are an inſalt on the unfortunate. Brom: on the Ody/. 


To INSU'LT. v. a. [inſulter, Fr. inſulto, Ly ſimplicity and variety the ſame. 
t 1s 


r. To treat with inſolence or contempt. 


uſed ſometimes with ovgr, ſometimes without a | that difficulty is inſurmumntable. aſt, 


prepoſition. | 
The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted 
by the death of Hector, and the honour he did his 


FNtT 


procured his eyes with tears to give teſtimony how 
&.| much they ſuttered for her ſuffering. 


Siduc v. 
Ixs ur POR TARLY. adv. [from inſupportabie. ] 


Beyond endurance. 


But ſafeſt he who ſtood aloof, 
When 7:n/«pportably his foot advanc'd, . 
In ſcorn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 
Spurn'd them to death by troops. Milton's gun. 


The firſt day's audience ſufficiently convinced 


me, that the poem was inſupporiatly too long. Dryd. 
7 


Ixs uRMOCUNTARLE. adj. ¶inſurmontable, Fr. in 


Take the ſentence ſeriouſly, becauſe railleries] and ſurmuntable.] Inſuperable; unconquerable. 


This difficulty is inſr mountable, till I can make 
Lacke. 


Hope thinks nothing difficult; deſpair tells us, 


. 


IxsUrMo'uxTABLY. adv. [from inſurmountable. 


Invincibly ; unconquerably. 


InSUrRE/C11oN. n. ſ. | inſurgo, Latin.] A ſedi- 


friend by :»:ſ«l:!ng over his murderer, to be moved | tious riſing; a rebellious commotion. 


by the tears of king Priam. Pope. 
2. To tram;jle upon; to triumph over. 
It pleas'd the king his maſter very lately 
To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruction ; 
hen he conjunet, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind ; being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 

Thot worthied him. Shak-ſpeare's K. Lear. 
So ſcapes the inſulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes ſmall outlets into open air. Dryden. 
Ev'n when they ſing at eaſe in full content, 

Inſulting oer the toil they underwent, 

Yet ſtill they find a future taſk remain, 

To turn the ſoil. Dryden's Virgil. 
Insu'i TER. 2. . | from inſult. One who treats | 


Ev'n man, the mercileſs inſulter man, 
Man, who rejoices in our ſex's weakneſs, 
Shall pity thee, Rawe's Fane Shore, 
 Insv'tTINGLY. adv. [from inſulting.] With 


Inſultingly, he made your love his boaſt, 
Gave me my life, and told me what it coſt. Dry. 
INSUPERABYLITY. . ſ. | from inſuperadle.}] 


INSU/PERABLE. adj. | inſuperadilis, Lat.] In- 


This appears to be an tnſuperable objection, be- 


Digby on bodies. 
Much might be done, would we but endeavour ; 
Ray. 
And middle natures how they long to join, 


Yet never pals th' inſuperable line. Pope. | unit. 


Insu/PERABLEXESS. . f. [from inſuperable.] 
IxSu/eERABLY. adv. | from inſuperable.] Invin- 


Between the grain and the vein of a diamond 


Grew's Muſeum. 
InsSupPo'/RTABLE. adj. | inſupportable, French; 


A diſgrace put upon a man in company is i- 


South. 
The baſer the enemies are, the more Ty ts | 


The thought of being nothing after death is a 


Dryden, 
To thoſe that dwell under or near the equator, 


InSUPPo'RTABLENESS. n. ſ. [from inſupport- 


Then fell ſhe to ſo pitiful a declaration of the 


fear the Lord. 


furious in their beginnings. 


ſcribes on antique intaglios and medals. 


parts-together. 


'Eftrange. body. En | : | 
Conſider the infinite complications and combin- 

ations of ſeveral concurrences to the conſtitution. 
and operation of almoſt every integral in nature. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council ; aud the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. Shak, Julius Cer are 
This city of old time hath made inſurrec?:on 


againſt kings, and that rebellion and ſedition have 
been made therein. 


Ezra. 


There ſhall be a great in{urre7io upon thoſe that 
2 Fd. xvi. 70. 


Inſurreftions of baſe people are commonly more 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


The trade of Rome had like to have ſuffered an- 


other great ſtroke by an ia ſur rectiom in Egypt. Arb. 


The 
InTA/CTIBLE. adj. [in and au, Latin.] Not 


IxsSusURRa'T10N. 1. ſ. [inſuſurre, Latin. 


act of whiſpering into ſomething. 


perceptible to the touch. Didi. 
INTA'GLI0. n. ſ. | Italian. ] Any thing that has 
figures engraved on it. 


We meet with the figures which Juvenal de- 
Addi ſon. 


IxTa's T AR L E. adj. [in and taſte.] Not raiſing 


any ſenſations in the organs of taſte, A word not 
elegant nor uſed. 


Something which is inviſible, imaſtable, and in- 


tangible, as exiſting only in the fancy, may pro- 
duce a pleaſure ſuperior to that of ſenſe. 


Gre Wo 


VU/NTEGER. »n. J. [Latin.] The whole of any 


thing. 


As, not only ſignified a piece of money, but any 


integer; from whence is derived the word ace, or 


As butbnot. 
IN TEORAL. adj. | integral, French; integer, 


Latin. 


1. Whole : applied to a thing conſidered as 


compriſing all its conſtituent parts. 


A local motion Keepeth bodies integral, and their 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Uninjured ; complete; not defective. | 
No wonder if one remain ſpeechleſs, though of 


integral principles, who, from an infant, ſhould be 
bred up among mutes, and have no — 4 


3. Not fractional; not broken into fractions. 
I'NTEGRAL. a. ſ. The whole made up of parts. 
Phyſicians, by the help of anatomical diſſections, 


have ſearched into thoſe various meanders of the 


veins, arteries, nerves, and integrals of the 3 


Hale. 
A mathematical whole is better called integral, 


when the ſeveral parts, which make up the whole, 
are diſtin&, and each may ſubſiſt apart. 


InTz/crITY. 2. ſ. [integrite, Fr. integritas, from 


Bentley. | integer, Lat. 


1. Honeſty ; uncorrupt mind; purity of man- 
ners; uncorruptedneſs. . 
Your diſhonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. Lu 


Watts. 
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- In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
De void of ſenſe and motion? : 


- Whoſe higher intellecùual more I ſhun. 


INT 


Macduff, this noble pation, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul | 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Whoever has examined both parties cannot go 
fir towards the extremes of either, without vio- 
lence to his integrity or underſtanding. Swift, 
Che libertine, inſtead of attempting to corrupt 
our t#277grity, will conceal and diſguiſe his own 


Vices. Rogers. 


. Purity; genuine unadulterate ſtate. a 
Language continued long in its purity and in- 


grity. Hale. 


3. Intireneſs; unbroken whole. 
Take away this transformation, and there is no 


© Chaſm, nor can it affect the integrity of the action. 


Broome. 
INTE'GUMENT. ». ſ. inte gumentum, intego, Lat. 


Any thing that covers or invelops another. 


He could no more live without his frize coat 


than without his ſkin : it is not indeed ſo properly 


his coat, as what the anatomiſts call one of the in- 
gumenis of the body. Addiſon. 
INTELLECT. „. f. [int:!/:2, Fr. intellectus, 
Lat:] The intelligent mind; the power of under- 
tanding. 
All heart they live, all head, all eye; all ear, 
All iatellict, all ſenſe. Milton. 
All thoſe arts, rarities, and inventions, Which 
vulgar minds gaze at, and the ingenious purſue, 
are but the reliques of an ixtellect defaced with fin 
and time. Scuth, 
ISTELLFE/CTION, n. /. [intcll:&ion, Fr. intellectio, 


Latin. ] The act of underſtanding. 


Simple apprehenſion denotes the ſoul's naked 
7nt0!/eftion of an object, without either compoſition 
or deduction.  Glmwilles Scepfis. 

They will ſay 'tis not the bulk or ſubſtance of 


the animal ſpirit, - but its motion and agility, that 


produces intellection and ſenſe. Bentley's Sermons. 
IN TELLTTICTIVE. adj. [intelle tif, Fr. from in- 
tellecl.] Having power to underſtand. 

If a man as intellective be created; then either he 
means the whole man, or only that by which he is 
znerllective. Glanville. 

IxTELLE/CTUAL., adj. ¶intellectuel, Fr. intellb gu- 
(is, low Latin.) | 

r. Relating to the underſtanding ; belonging to 
the mind ; tranſacted by the underſtanding. 

Religion teaches us to preſent to God our bodies 
as well as our ſouls : if the body ſerves the ſoul 
in actions natural and civil, and intelle&ual, it 
muſt not be eaſed in the only offices of religion. 

| > h Tay lor. 
2. Mental; compriſing the faculty of under- 


ſtanding; belonging to the mind. 


Logick is to teach us the right uſe of our rea- 
ſon, or ite!/eftual powers. Wotts. 
3. Ideal; perceived by the intellect, not the 
ſenſes. | | 1 
In a dark viſion's i, ſcene, 
Beneath a bow'r for ſorrow made, 
The melancholy Cowley lay. Cowl:y. 
A train of phantoms in wild order roſe, *' 


And, jour'd, this z:!-1/:7ual ſcene compoſe. Pope. 


4. Having the power of underſtanding. 
Anaxagoras and Plato term the Maker of the 
world an intellcual worker. Hooker. 
| Who would loſe | 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To periſh rather, ſwallowed up and loſt, 


Milton 
5. Propoſed as the object not of the ſenſes but 


intellect: as, Cudworth names his book the intcl- 


&4.1fyftem of the univerſe. | 
ISTELLEeTVUAL. a. ſ. Iatellect; underſtand- 
ing mental powers or faculties. This is little in 

ule. | 
Her huſband not nigh, | 
Milton. 
The fancies of moſt, like the index of a clock, 
are moved but by the inward ſprings of the corpo- 


real machine; which, even on the meſt ſublimed 


int. cia is dangeroully influential, Glanville. 


the whole kingdom. 


INT 


| | 1 have not conſulted the repute of my intello- 


tual; in bringing their weakneſſes into ſuch diſcern- 
ing preſences. | Glanville 

IMTE/LLIGENCE, N n. . | intelligence, French, 

INTE'LLIGENCY. I intelligentia, Lat.] 

1. Commerce of information; notice; mutual 
communication ; account of things diſtant or ſe- 
cret. 

It was perceived there had not been in the ca- 
tholicks fo mach foreſight as to provide that true 
intelligence might paſs between them of what was 


done. Hooker. | 
A mankind witch! hence with her, out of door 


A moſt intelligency bawd ! Shak-ſpeare. 
He furniſhed his employed men liberally with 
money, to draw on and reward intelligenccs : giv- 
ing them alſo in charge to advertiſe what they 
found. . Bacon's Henry VII. 
The advertiſements of neighbour princes are 
always to be regarded, for that they receive :»te!!:- 
gence from better authors than perſons of inferior 
note. 2 Hayward. 
Let all the paſſages 
Be well ſecur'd, that no intelligence 
May paſs between the prince and them. Danbam. 
Thoſe tales had been ſung to lull children a- 
ſleep, before ever Beroſus ſet up his intelligence of- 
nes at Qs. --- | Bentley. 
2. Commerce of acquaintance; terms on Which 
men live one with another. 3 
Factious followers are worſe to be liked, which 
follow not upon affection to him with whom they 
range themſelves ; whereupon commonly enſueth 
that ill intelligence that we ſee between great per- 
ſonages. 6 Bacon. 
He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any 
friendſhip with the favourites. Clarendon. 
3- Spirit ; unbodied mind. | 
How fully haſt thou ſatisfied me, pure 
Intelligence of heav'n, angel ! Milton. 
There are divers ranks oſ created beings inter- 


glorious angels and created intelligences. Hale. 
They hoped to get the favour of the houſes, and 
by the favour of the houſes they hoped for that of 
the intelligencies, and by their favour for that of the 
ſupreme God. Stilling fleet. 
The regularity of motion, viſible in the great 
variety and curioſity of bodies, is a demonſtration 


that the whole maſs of matter is under the con- 


duct of a mighty mteliigence. Collier, 

Satan, appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the in- 

telligence of the ſun circumvented him even in his 

own province. | Dryden. 
4. Underſtanding ; ſkill. | 
Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideouſly, 

They think to be chief praiſe of poetry : 

And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſie. Spenſer. 
INTELLIGENCER. #-/. | from intelligence. One 

who ſends or conveys news ; one who gives no- 

tice of private or diſtant tranſactions; one who 

carries meſſages between parties. 

His eyes, being his diligent i#nte/ligencers, could 

carry unto him no other news but diſcomfortable. 

te Sidney. 

How deep you were within the books of heav'n ? 

To us, th' imagin'd voice of heav'n itſelf ; 

The very opener and intelligencer 

Between the grace and ſanctities of heav'n, 

And our dull workings. Shakeſpeare. 


might be the beſt inte/{/gencrrs to the king of the 
true ſtate of his whole kingdom. Bacon. 


They are the beſt ſort of intelligencers; for they 


have a way into the inmoſt cloſets of princes. 

| | _ H#owel. 

They have news-gatherers and intelligencers, who 
made them acquainted with the converſation of 
Spectator, 

IxNTELLIGENT. adj. | intelligent, Fr. intelligens, 
Latin. ] = | 

1. Knowing; inſtructed ; ſkilful. 

It is not only in order of nature for him to go- 
vern that is the more intelligent, as Ariſtotle would 


21 it; dut there is no leſs required for goyern- 


mediate between the glorious God and man, as the 


If they had inſtructions to that purpoſe, they | 


oy 


ment, courage to protect, and above all ho. 

neſty. . N f ; ; Bay, 

He of times, Fry 

Intelligent, th' harſh hyperborean ice 
Shuns for our equal Winters; when our ſung 

Cleave the chill'd ſoil, he backwards wings his 

Way. P hilips 

Trace out the numerous ſteps of the preſence 

and interpoſition of a moſt wife and rntelligert ar. 
chitect throughout all this ſtupendous fabrick. 


2. It has of before the thing. 
Intelligent of ſeaſons, they ſet forth 
Their airy caravan. Ai lun. 
3. Giving information. 
Servants, who ſeem no leſs, 

Which are to France the ſpies and {ſpeculations 
Intelligent of our eſtate. Shakeſprare's King Lear, 
INTELLIGE/NTIAL. adj. | from nt:{ligent,] 

1. Conſiſting of unbodied mind. 
Food alike thoſe pure 
Intelligertial ſubſtances require, 
As doth your rational. Milton's Paradiſe Ly, 
2. Intellectual; exerciſing underſtanding. 
In at his mouth > 
The devil enter'd; and his brutal ſenſe, 

His heart or head poſſeſſing, ſoon int{pir'd 
With act intelligential. Milton's Harailiſe Lf, 
INTELLIGIBULITY. ot from ini. 

1. Poſſibility to be underſtood. 

2. The power of underſtanding ; intellection. 
Not proper. 

The ſoul's nature conſiſts in intelligibility, Glar, 
INTE'LLIGIBLE. adj. | intelligible, Fr. intel. 
gibilis, Latin.] To be conceived by the underſtand. 
ing; pothble to be underſtood. 
Wie ſhall give ſatisfaction to the mind, to ſhew 
it a fair and intelligiblꝭ account of the deluge, Burn, 
Something muſt be loſt in all tranſlations, but 
the ſenſe will remain, which would otherwiſe be 
maimed, when it is ſcarce intelligible. Dryden, 

Many natural duties relating to God, ourſelves, 


for the bulk of mankind to find out by reaſon : 


plain manner, intelligible to ſouls of the loweſt ca- 
pacity. 5 Matte 

IxTELLIGIBLENESS. n. f. [from intelligicli. 
Poſſibility to be underſtood ; perſpicuity. 

It is in our ideas that both the rightneſs of our 
knowledge, and the propriety or inelligiblen:/s of 
our ſpeaking, conſiſts. | Locke. 
Is TELL1G1BLY. adv. [from intelligible.] So as 
to be underſtood ; clearly ; plainly. | 

The genuine ſenſe, wre In told, 

Shews a tranſlator both diſcreet and bold. Rec. 

To write of metals and minerals inte/l:gibly, 1s a 
taſk more difficult than to write of animals. Word. 
IxnTE/MERATE. adj. ¶ intemeratus, Latin. ] Un- 


defiled; unpolluted. 


IxTEMYERAMENT. . f. ix and temperament. 
Bad conſtitution. N 
Some depend upon the intemperament of the. part 


ulcerated, and others upon the afflux of ee 
arveye 


humours. ey 
IxNTE/MPERANCE. n. ſ. [intemperarice, Fr. in- 
IN TEMP ERAN Cx. : temper antiay Lat, 7Z 

1. Want of temperance ; want of moderation: 

commonly exceſs in meat or drink. 

Boundleſs intempercnce EX 

In nature is a tyranny. _ Shakeſp. Mach, 
Another law of Lycurgus induced to temper 

cy and all kind of incontinency. Hakexvill, 
Some, as thou ſaw'ſt, by violent ſtroke ſhall 

die; | 

By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 

In meats and drinks, which on the earth ſhall bring 

Diſeaſes dire: of which a monſtrous crew 


What miſery th' inabſtinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. i Milton. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to 
hate drunkenneſs and intemperance, by bringing a 
drunken man into their company. alli. 
2. Exceſſive addiction to any appetite or atfec- 


tion, IN TEA. 


Woodward, 


and our neighbours, would be exceeding difficult 


therefore it has pleaſed God to expreſs them in a 


Before thee ſhall appear; that thou may ſt know | 


IN 


TYTE/MPERATE. adj. [intewperant, Fr. intir- 


peratms, Lat) n.] 


1. Immoderate in appetite; exceſſive in meat 


or drink; drunken; gluttonous. 


ſickneſſes; but men, being more intemperate than 


- 


women do by the infirmity of their ſex, 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and 
philoſophy, and thoſe unanſwerable doubts, which 
over their cups or their coffee, they pretend to 
have againſt Chriſtianity ; perſuade but the cove- 
tous man not to deify his money, the intemperate 
man to abandon his revels, and I dare undertake 
that all their giant- like objections ſhall vaniſh. South. 
2. Paſſionate 3 ungovernable ; without rule. 
You are more #:t#mperate in your blood 
Than thoſe pamper'd animals, ; 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakeſpeare. 
Uſe not thy mouth to intemperate ſwearing ; for 
therein is the word of ſin. Eccluſ. xxiii. 13. 
3. Exceſſive; exceeding the juſt or convenient 
mean; as, a» intemperate climate; we have intem - 
perate weather, _ 
 IvT#M1PERATELY. adv, [from intemperate,] 
1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 
How grofly do many of us contradict the plain 
-pre-epts of the Goſpel, by living entemperately or 
un] ſtiy? | Tul>iſon. 
2. Immoderately ; exceffively. | 
Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
but wha: is 1ntemp:rately rigid? Whereas no reli- 
gion is true that is not peaceable as well as 28 
5 alt. 
IxTEMPERATENESS. . . [from ee 
1. Want of moderation. N | 
2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. Ainſtuortb. 
 InTE/MPERATURE. n. ſ. | from intemperate. ] Ex- 
ceſs of ſome quality. 
INTENABLE. adj. [in and tenable.] Indefenſi- 
ble; as, an intenable 9pinibn ; an intenable fortreſs, 
To INTE/ND. v. a. ¶ intendh, Latin. ] 
1. To ſtretch oat. Obſolete. | 
The ſame advaucing high above his head 
With ſharp inen ſting ſo rude him ſmote, 
That to the earth him drove, as ſtricken dead; 
Ne living wight would have him life bchot. F. . 
2. To enforce; to make intenſe ; to ſtrain. 
What ſeems to be the ground of the aſſertion, 
zs the magnified quality of this ſtar, conceived to 
cauſe or intend the heat of this ſeaſon, we find 
that wiſer antiquity was not of this opinion. Brown, 
By this the lungs are int nded or remitted. Halc, 
This vis inertiz is eſſential to matter, becauſe it 
neither can be ixtended or remitted in the ſame bo- 
dy; but is always proportional to the quantity of 
matter. : Cheyne. 
Magnetiſm may be intended and remitted, and is 
found only in the magnet and in iron. Newton's Op. 
3. To regard; to attend; to take care of. | 
This thev ſhould carefully inte, and not when 
the ſacrament is adminiſtered, imagine themſelves / 
called only to walk up and down in a white and 
Mining garment. 5 Hooker. 
Having no children, ſhe did with ſingular care 


and tenderneſs intend the education of Philip. Bac. 


The king prayed them to have patience till a 
Hittle ſmoak, that was raiſed in his country, was 
over; ſlighting, as his manner was, that openly, 
Which nevertheleſs he int:nded ſeriouſly. Bacon. 
4. To pay regard or attention to. This ſenſe 
now little uſed. . 
They could not intend to the recovery of that 
country of the north. Spenſer. 
Neither was there any who might ſhare in the 


government, while the King intended his pleaſure. [of being enforted in a high degree; force; con- 
_ Bacon's Henry VII. [trariety to laxity or remiſſion. | 


The earl was a very acute and ſound ſpeaker, 
when he wonld interd it. Wotton, 
Go therefore, mighty pow'rs ! intend at home, 


While here ſhall be our home, what beſt my caſe | intcnſeneſs of heat. 
le 


The preſent miſery. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Their beauty they, and we our loves ſuſpend ; 


women, die as much by reaſon of their vices, as ments of doing, but that it were intended the mind 
Graunt.| ſhould employ them. 


| word is only to be found in Spenſer. 


+-:ſely it is heated, he cannot ſuppoſe that it will 


diminution from the heat above, being evaporated 
more or leſs, in proportion to the greater or leſſer 


The act of forcing or 
riety to remiſſion or relaxation. 


INT 


8. To mean; to deſign. 


the body, which hath arms and legs, only inſtru- 


Sidney 
Thou art ſworn 

As deeply to effect what we intend, 

A As cloſely to conceal what we impart. Shakeſp. 
Acco to this model Horace writ his odes 
and epods ; for his ſatires and epiſtles, being in- 
tended wholly for inſtruction, - required another 
ſty le. Dryden. 
| IxTr'xnaxNT., =. .. [French.] An officer of 
the higheſt claſs, who overſees any particular al- 
lotment of the public buſineſs. 
Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, 
and Oneſicrates, his intendant general of marine, 
have both left relations of the Indies. Arbuthnot. 
 IxnTe\xpIMENT, 2. . [entend:ment, Fr.] Atten- 
tion; patient hearing; accurate examination, This 


Be nought bereat diſmay'd, 
Till well ye wot, by grave intendiment, 
What woman, and wherefore doth me upbraid. 
X | Spenſer. 
INTE'NDMENT. #. ſ. [entendement, Fr.] Inten- 
tion ; deſign, | 
Out of my love to you, I came hither to ac- 
quaint you withal ; that either you might ſtay him 
from his :ztendment, or brook ſuch diſgrace well as 
he ſhall run into. Shak-/peare. 
All that worſhip for fear, profit, or ſorne other 
by-end, fall more or leſs within the #*:1:»dment of 
this emblem. | L' Eftrange, 
To IN TEN E RATE. v. a. [in and tener, Lat.] To 
make tender; to ſoften. | 
Autumn vigour gives, 
Equal, intenerating, milky grain. Phillips. 
INTENERA'T10N. u. . [from intenerate.] The 
act of ſoftening or making tender. 
In living creatures the nobleſt uſe of nouriſh- 
ment is for the prolongation of life, reftoration of 
ſome degree of youth, and inteneration of the parts. 
; Bacon. 
IxTE/N1BLE. adi. [in and temble.] That cannot 
hold. Not in uſe. 
i know I love in vain, ſtrive againſt hope; 
Yet in this captious and intenibl: ſieve, 
I ſtill pour in the waters of my love. Shak:ſpcare. 
INTE/NSE. adj. | intznſus, Lat.] 


not flight; nat lax. 
To obſerve the effects of diſtillation, proſecuted 
with ſo intenſe and unuſual a degree of heat, we 
ventured to come near. Boyle. 
Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, 
The ſound is {till a comment to the ſenſe. Raſc. 
2. Vehement ; ardent. 
Hebraiſms warm and animate our language, 
and convey our thoughts in more ardent and terſe 
phraſes. | ifon, 
3. Kept on the ſtretch; anxiouſly attentive. 
Bur in diſparity 
The one intenſe ; the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
tedious alike. Milmn's Paradiſe Loft. 
IN TENS ELV. adv. [from intenſe.} To a great 
degree; not flightly ; not remiſily. 
If an Engliſhman conſiders our world, how ia- 


cool again, | Addiſon. 
Iv TNS ENESss. #. f. [from intenſe.} The ſtate 


The water of fprivgs and rivers, that ſuſtains a 


Moodxuard. 
inten ion, Fr. inten ſio, Lat.] 


IxTEYNSION. n. /. / 7 | 
aining any thing ; contra- 


Bought can our withes, ſave thy health, intend. 


Waller. 


| Sounds will be carried further with the wind 1 


I. Raiſed to a high degree; ſtrained ; forced of the ſpeaker. 


INT 


than againſt the wind; and likewiſe do riſe aud 


The opinion ſhe had of his wiſdom was ſuch, | fall with the ie or remitlion of the wind. 
as made her eſteem greatly of his words : but that 
tto : the words themſelves ſounded ſo, as ſhe could not 

More women ſhould die than men, if the num- | imagine what they intended. 
ber of burials anſwered in proportion to that of 


| : Bacm. 
Faith differs from hope in the extenſion of its 


: Sidney. object, and in the intor/on of degree. Taylor's Rule. 
The gods would not have delivered a ſoul Java 7 


Ix TE“ XSIVE. adj. | from intenſc. 

1. Stretched or increaſed with reſpect to itſelf ; 
that which may admit encreaſe of degree. 

As his perfection is infinitely greater than the 
perfection of a man, ſo it is infinitely greater than 
the perfection of an angel; and were it not ins 
finitely greater than the perfection of an angel, it 
could not be infinitely greater than the perfection 
of a man, becauſe the -ven/ive diſtance between 
the perfection of an angel and of a man is but 
tinite. f f Hale. 
2. Intent; unremitted. - | 
Tired with that aſſiduous attendance and intent 
circumſpection, which a long fortune did require, 
he was not unwilling to beſtow upon another ſome 
part of the pains. Matton. 
IxTENSIVELY» adv. By encreaſe of degree. 
God and the good angels are more free than we 
are, that is, intenſtvely in the degree of freedom 
but not extenſively in the latitude of the object, 
according to a liberty of exerciſe, but not. of ſpe- 
cification. Hrambull againſt Hobbes. 
INTE'NT. adj. | intentus, Lat.] 

r. Anxioufly diligent; fixed with cloſe applica- 
tion: formerly with 72, 

Diſtractions in England made moſt men intent ts 
their own ſatety. King Chan les, 
2. Common!y with . 

When we uſe but thoſe means which God hath 
laid before us, it is a good fign that we are rather 
intent por. God's glory than our own conveniency. 


7 8 Taylor. 
The general himſelf had been more 3 
his command. 3 
They n their mirth and dance 
Intent. Milton. 


Of action eager, and intent on thought, 

The chiefs your honourable danger ſought, D. yd. 
Were men as intent upon this as on things of 
lower concernment, there are none ſo enſlaved to 
the neceſſities of life, who might not find many 
vacancies that might be huſbanded to this advan- 
tage of their knowledge. L:cke. 
Whilſt they are tent n one particular part of 
their theme, they bend all their thoughts to prove 
or diſprove ſome propoſition that relates to that 
| part, without attention to the conſequences that 
may affect another. Matiz. 
Be intent and ſolicitous to take up the meaning 

N altss 
IN TEN T. n. ſ. from iatend.] 
1. A deſign; a purpoſe ; a drift ; a view formed z 
meaning. 
Although the Scripture of God be ſtored with 
infinite variety of matter in all kinds, although 
it abound with all ſorts of laws; yet the principal 
intent of Scripture is to deliver the laws of duties 
ſupernatural. Hooker. 
Whereas commandment was given to deſtroy 
all places where the Canaanites had ſerved the 
gods, this precept had reference unto a ſpecial in- 
tent and purpoſe, which was, that there ſhould be 
but -one place whereunto the people might bring 
offerings. Hooker, 
Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards our 
wives, are a yoke of his diſcarded men. Shake/p, 
I'll urge his hatred more to Clarence; 
And, if I fait not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live. Shakeſp.. 
This fury fit for her intent ſhe choſe ; 

One who delights in wars. Drydim's A neid. 
The Athenians ſent their fleet to Sicily, upon 
pretence only to atliſt the Leontines ; but with an 
intent to make themſelves maſters of that ifland. 

, Gr £W. 

Of darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, 
As half to ſhew, half veil the deep i-text. Dunciad. 
2. To al! intents. Jn all ſenſes, whatever be 
meant or deſigned. 

There is an incurable blindneſs cauſed by a re- 


ſolution not to ſee ; and, 1% 4/l intents and purpoſes, 
Vol. I. Ne. 24. 6A he 
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INT 


Me who will not open his eyes 15 for the preſent as 
blind as he that cannot. Sth. 
He was miſerable ? u intexts and purpoſes. L'E/t, 
IxTE'NTION. 2. f. ¶ intention, Fr. intentio, Lat. 
1. Eagernets of deſire; cloſeneſs of attention; 
deep thought; vehemence or ardour of mind. 
Intent un is when the mind with great earneſt- 
neſs, aud of choice, fixes its view on any idea, con- 
dars it on every ſide, and will not be called off by 
tic ordinary ſolicitation of other ideas. Locke. 
Eftectuai praver is joined with a vehement ie 
tian of rhe interior powers of the foul, which can- 
not therein long continue without pain: it hath 
heen theretore thought good, by turns, to interpoſe 
Nit fomewhat for the higher pa t of the mind and 
tie underſtandiig to work upon. Hooker. 
She did courte, o'er my exteriors with ſuch 2 
greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
zem to ſcorch me up like a burning-glaſs. S 


In perions poſſeſſzd with other notions of ey 


[:5120, the underſtanding cannot quit theſe but by 
great examina ion; wich cannot he done without 


eme labour end intention of the mind, and the 


thoughts dwelling a conſiderable time upon the 
furiey and diicuthion of each particular. South, 
2. Deſign ; purpoſe, 
I with others Lhe ſain intention, and greater ſuc- 
celies. Temple. 
Moſt part of chronical diſtempers proceed 


from laxity of the fibres; in which caſe the prin- 


cipal intention is to reſtore the tone of the ſolid 
parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. The ſtate of being intenſe or ſtrained. This 
for diſtinction is more generally and more con- 
veniently written ien. 
The operations of agents admit of intention and 


remiſſion; but eſſences are not capable of ſuch 


variation. Locke. 
INTENTIONAL. adj.“ [intentinel, Fr. from in- 
tention.] Deſigned; done by deſign. 
The glory of God is the end which every in- 


telligent being is bound to conſult, by a direct and | 


witer tional ſervice. f Rovers. 
IxTeXT10NALLY. adv.. | from intentional.) 
1. By deſign; with fixed choice. 
I find in myſelt that this inward principle doth 
exert many of its actions intenticnally and purpoſely. 
| Hale. 
2. In will, if not in action. 
Whenever I am wiſhing to write to you, I ſhall 
c onclude you are :2ten;i:na/ly doing ſo to me. Alterb. 
IxnTE'xT1VE. ad}. | from intent, | Diligently ap- 
plied ; buſily attentive. | 
Where the object is fine and accurate, it con- 


duceth much to have the ſenſe intentive and erect. 


Bacan's Natural. Hiſtory. 

The naked relation, at leaſt the mtertive conſi- 

deration of that, is able ſtill, and at this diſadvan- 

tage of time, to rend the hearts of pious contem- 

plator 8. ; Brown's V ulgar Errours, 

IN TN TIVELx. adv. [ from. intentive.] With 
application; clotely. 


INTENTLY: adv; from inbent. ] With cloſe at- 


tention ; with clote application; with eager deſire. 
it we infift paſnunatsly or fo i#:t-#:y on the 
truth of our beliefs, as not to proceed to as vigo- 

rous pur ſuit of all juſt, ſober, and godly living. 
Hommond on Hun. l :montals. 


The odd paintings of an Indian ſcreen may pleaſe | 


a little; but when you fix your eye zent y upon 
them, they appear ſo diſproportzoned that they 
give a gadicinns eye pain, | | 
The Chia medal tcats him with a volume open, 
and reading it. Pope 
IN TN TN ISS. n. f. {from intert.] Phe ſtate of 
bing intent: anxious application. 

He is more diſengaged from his iI, on af- 
fairs. | Suit. 
To INTER. v. a. [enterrer, Fr.] 

1. To cover under ground; to bury. 
Vithin their chiefeit teinple I'll erect 

A torab, wherein his corps ſhall be interr'd. Shak. 
The evil that men do, lives after them ; 

The guod is oft lasted with their bones Shak-ſp. 
Hr body ſhail b< royally interrd, 

And tue laft funeral pomps adora bis herſe, Dr yd. 


| 


| 


ö 


1 


their refractive denſities. 
2. To mediante; to act between two parties 


INT 


The aſhes, in an old record of the convent, are 
{aid to have been interred between the very wall 
and the altar where they were taken up. £/ddi/97. 

2. To cover with earth. | 

The beit way is to ite them as you furrow peaſe. 

| Mortmer. 

IxTE'/RCALAR. Jadj. Fintercalaire, Fr. iytercula- 

IxTE/RcALARY. i, Lat.] Inſerted out of 
the common order to preterve the equation of 


time, as the twenty-ninth of February w a leap |. 


year is an micrcalary day. | 
To INTE/RCALATE. v. a. | intercel:r, Fr. intercalo, 
Latin.] To inſert an extraordinary day. 


IxXTERCALA' TION. . . | intercalutiin, Fr. inter- 


calativ, Lat.] Inſertion of days out of the ordinary 
reckoning. 

In fixty-three years there may be loſt almoſt 
eighteen days, omitting the wtercaluon of one day 
every fourth year, allowed for this quadrant, or 
fix ſupernumeraries. | Þrown. 

7o INTERCE/DE. 2. , | interceder, Fr. it rcedo, 
Latin. 

I. To paſs between. | . 

He ſuppoſeth that a vaſt period i ercedead between 
thar orizination and the age wherein he lived. 

Hal”s O, igin of Mankind. 

Thoſe ſuperficies reflect the greateſt quantity of 
light, which.have the greateſt refracting.power, 
and which rode mediums that differ moſt in 
| Newt. 


with a view of reconciling differences, It has 
with if only ane part; be named, and betzbecn if both 
be named.. | | | 
Them the glad ſon- BL 
Preſenting, thus to interceds began. Milton, 
Nor was our bleſſed Saviour only our: propitia- 
tion to die for us, and procure our atonement, 


but he is ſtill our advocate, continuilly 7terceding [ 


with his. Eather, in behalf of all true penitents. 
. 8 8 Culam y. 
I may reſtore myſeif into the good graces: of 


my fair criticks, and your lordſhip may mt-rced- | 


with them on my promiſe of amendment. Dryden. 
Origen denies that any prayer is to be made to 
them, although it be only to mercedes with God for 
us, hut only the Son of God. Slilling ett. 
INT ERCEK/ DER. 1. ſ. | from intercede.] One that 
intercedes; a mediator. 


To IN TERCE PT. v. a. [intercepter, Fr. inter- 


ceptus, Latin.] 8 

1. To {top and ſerze in the way. 

The better courſe ſhould be by planting of gar- 
riſons about him, which, Whenſoever he ſhall 
look forth, or be drawn out, ſhall, be always 
ready to intercept his going or coming. | Spenſer, 

Who intercehis me in my expedition? 

———0; ſhe that might have 7zer cepted rhee,. 
By ſtrangling thee. Shakeſpeare” s Richard III. 

I then in London, Keeper of. the king, 
Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 
March'd towards St. Alban's t wztercept the queen. 

| | * _ Shakeſpeare. 
Your intercepted. packets EF 
You writ to the pope. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


If we hope for things which are at too great a | 
diſtance from us, it is poſſible that we may be - 
c-pted by death in our progreſs towards them. Ae. 


2. To obſtruct ; to cut off; to itop from being 


communicated ; to ſtop in the progreſs. It is uſed |. 
of the thing or perſon paſſing. | 
Atterlary f 


Though they cannot anſwer my diſtreſs, 
Yet in ſome parts they're better than the tribunes; 
For that they will not zxterc-pt my tale. Shakfp. 
Behind the hole I faſtened to the paſteboard, 


with pitch, the blade of a ſharp Knite, to imercep: 
ome part of the light which paſſed through the 
Newton's. Opticks | 


hole. : 
3. It is uſed of the act of paſſing. 
Since death's near, and runs with ſo much force, 
We muſt meet firſt and inte, cept his courſe, Dry. 
4. It is uſed of that to which the paſfage is directed. 
On bar bed ſteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, 


hen ſwarming o'er the duſky fields they fly, 


INT 


5 The direful woes, 
Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, 
While ſtorms vindictive iafercept the ſhore. Pope 
IxTERCE/P TION. . g. | interception, Fr. Inter ceptin 
Lat. from inter cept.] Stoppage in courſe ; hindrance; 
obliruction. | 
The pillars, ſtanding a competent diſtance, from 
the out molit wall, will, by ite ceptian of the ſight, 
ſomewhat in appearance diminiſh the breadth, 
vs Ii atton's Ait. 
The word in Matthew doth not only ſigr iſy ſuſ. 
penſion, but alſo ſufiocat ion, ſtrangulation, or i 
te/ptiun of breath, . Brown, 
I=1TERCe'sS10N., n. f. ¶iaterceſſion, Fr. itil, 
Lat.] Mediation; interpofition ; agency betuden 
two parties; agency in the cauſe of anctber, ge- 
nerally in his fa dur, ſometimes againtt him. 
Loving, and therefore conſtant, he uſed ſtill the 
inte: c. lion of diligence and faith, ever hoping be. 
cauſe he would not put himſelf into that ell to be 
hopeleſs. | Hire. 
Can you, when you puſh'd out of your gates the 


| very defender of them, hink th front his re; enges 


with the pulſied ier] of ſuch a decay d dutard 
as you ſeem to be? 7 


He bare the fin ot many, and made i tor 
the trauſgreſlors. Tio Wi. 1, 
Pray not thou for this people, neither make i 
bercgſſon to me; for I will not hear thec. Tas 
To pray to the faints to. obtain things by their 
merits and ixtercgſſians, is allowed and coniendel 
for by the Roman church. | $iulling fltch 
Your iter ceſſian row is needleſs grown ; 
Retire, and let me ſpeak with her alone. Drzdn, 
 InTERCE'/SSOUR: . J. ¶ interrefſcur, Fr. interc:\ny 
Lat.] Mediator; agent. between two parties to 
procure reconciliation. 
Behold the heav'ns ! thither thine eyeſight-bend; 
Thy looks, ſighs, tears, for intcrcefurs lend. Fai, 
On ma's behalf, 
Patron or interceſſaur, none appear'd. Miller. 
When wvve, ſhall hear our eternal doom from cur 
intercefſour, it will convince us, that a denial of 
Chriſt is more than tranſitory words. South, 
To IN TERCHAIN. v. @. | inter and chain.) To 
chain; to link together. 
Io boſoms zterchained with an oath; 
So then two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. Shck, 
To INTERCHANGE, v. à4. | inter and cha ge.] 
1. To put each in the place of the other; to 


| give and tab mutually ; to exchange. 


They had left but one piece of one ſhip, where- 
on they kept themſelves in all truth, having 
interchanged their cares, while cither cared ſor other, 
each comfortiag and counſelling how to labour for 
the better, and abide the worſe. S141: 

I ſhall wmrerchange 6 7 L 
My wained ſtate for Henry's regal crown. Shat! 

2. To ſucceed alternately. _ 

His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came 
ſo mightily to his ſuccour, that, with ſome . 
changing changes of fortune, they begat of a jult 
war, the beſt child peace. = Sigitys 

INTERCHANGE. 1. /. [from the verb.] 

"1. Commerce; permutation of commodities. 

Thoſe have an interchange or trade with Elana. 

| Howih 

2. Alternate ſucceſ.on. 

With what delights could I have walk d thet 

round l. 
If I could joy in ought ! ſweet interclange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Millan. 
The original meaſures of time, by help of ti? 
lights in the firmament, are perceptible to us d 
the interchang:s of light and darkneſs, and ſucceſ- 
fron of ſeaiuns. Jeers 

Removes and interchanges would often happen u 
he firſt ages after the flood. Burnet's TB) 

3- Mutual donation and reception. 

Let Diomedes bear him, 

And bring us Creſſid hither. Good Diomede, 
Furniſh you fairly for this interchenge. Shakeſpcot 1 
Fare wel; the leiſure, and the fearful time, 

Cuts off the ceremonious vow's of love, 


New to the flowers, and intercept the ſæy. Dryden. 


| 


And ample intercharge of ſweet diſcourſe. that 


: abe r[Pccth 
He maketh ite: ] to God againſt Iſracl. Hu. 
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cur with them. 


ſtructiug; catching by the Way. 


Lat.] The ſpace between the pillars. 


ol the body, and ſo rob them of their nouriſhment. 


: INT 


Cince their more mature dignities made ſepars-| 
tion of their ſociety, their encounters, though not 
perſonal, have been royally attornied with inter - 
change of gifts. Shak-ſpeare. 

After ſo vaſt an obligation, owned by ſo free 


an acknowledgment, could any thing be expected | 
South, | 


but a continual im-rcharge of kindneſſes? 
Ix TERCMH VN AEAR LE. adj. [from imterch inge. 
1. Given and taken mutually. 
So many teſtimonies, interchangeable warrants, 
and counterrolments, running through the hands 
and reſting in the power of ſo many ſeveral per- 
ſons, is ſufficient to argue and convince all man- 
ner of falſhood. Bacon's Office af Alienation, 
2. Following each other in alternate ſucceſſion. 
juſt under the line they may ſeem to have two 
Winters and two Summers ; but there alſo they 
have four interchargeable ſeaſons, which is enough 
whereby to meaſure. Holder. 
All along the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament we 
find the int2r changeable providences of God, towards 
the people of Iſrael, always ſuited to their man- 
Net's. Tilton. 
IxTeErcHa/NGEARLY. adv. [from tnterchange- 
able.] Alternately ; in a manner whereby each 
gives and receives. 
In theſe two things the Eaſt and Weſt churches 
did interchoygeably both confront the Jews and con- 
Hooker. 
This in myſelf I boldly will defend, | 
And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot. Shak. R. II. 
Theſe articles were ſigned by our plenipotenti- 
aries, and thoſe of Holland; but not by the French, 
although it ought to have been done interchangeably. 
and the miniſters here prevailed on the queen tc 
execute a ratification of articles, which only one 
part had ſigned, Swift. 
Is TERCH N OEMUENT. u. .. [inter and change. ] 
Exchange; mutual transference. 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Abteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, 

Strengthen'd by interchangement of your rings. Sh. 
IxTERCIPIENT. adj. | intercipiens, Lat.] Ob- 


IxTERCIPIENT. 2. ſ. [intercipiens, Lat in.] An 
intercepting power; ſomething that cauſes a ſtop- 
Page. 8 

They commend repellents, but not with much 
aſtringency, unleſs as intercipients upon the parts 
above, leſt the matter ſhould thereby be impacted 
in the part. 


terrupt ion. 

By ceſſation of oracles we may underſtand their 
interciſion, not abſciſſion, or conſummate deſolation. 

| Broꝛun. 

To IxTERCLU'DE. v. n. ¶ interclado, Lat.] To 
ſnut from a place or courſe by ſomething interven- 
ing; to intercept. f 

The voice is ſometimes intercluded by a hoarſe- 
neſs, or viſcuous phlegm cleaving to the aſpera ar- 
eri, Holder. 

ISTERCLU'STON. . J. ¶interclaſus, Lat.] Ob- 
ſtruction; interception. 

InTzRCOLUMN1A/TION. 3. ſ. | inter and columna, 


The diſtance or intercolummi tion may be near four 
of his own diameter, becauſe the materials com- 
monly laid over this pillar were rather of wood 
than ſtone. 7 Wott-n. 

TolxTERCOMMON, v. . | inter and comman.] To 
feed at the ſame table. 

Wine 15 to be forborn in conſumptions, for that 
the ſpirits of the wine do prey upon the roſcid 
Juice of the body, and immtercommn with the ſpirits 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
IxTERCOMMUNNITY, 1. ſ. | inter and community. ] 
1. A mutual communication or community. 
2. A matual freedom or exerciſe of religion. 
IxTEtrco's TAL. adj. [intercoſta!, Fr. inter ard 
fa, Lat.] Placed between the ibs. 
The diaphragm ſeems the principal inſtrument 


Of inter dicted knowledge. 


Wiſeman. | 
IxTERxC1SION. n. ſ. [inter and cædo, Lat.] In- 


INT 


reſpiration the intcrcoftal muſcles may concur. 
5 Boyle. 
By the aſſiſtance of the inward i:::rco/tal wo: 
cles, in deep ſuſpirations, we take large gulps of 
alr. | fore. 

I'STERCOURSE. m. ſ. [entrecours, Fr.] : 

1. Commerce; exchange. 

This ſweet interccurſe | 
Of looks, and ſmiles; for ſmiles from reaſon flow, 
To brute deny'd, and are of love the food. Milton. 

2. Communication: followed by with, 

The choice of the place requireth many circum- 
ſtances, as the ſituation near the ſea, for the com- 
modiouſneſs of an intercourſe with England. Bacon. 

What an honour is it that God ſhould admit us 
into ſuch a participation of himſelf 2 That he 
ſhould give us minds capable of ſuch an intercourſe 
wth the Supreme Mind? Atterbury. 

INTERCU/RRENCE. ». . [from intercurro, Lat. | 
Paſſage between. | | 6: 

Conſider what fluidity ſaltpetre is capable of, 
without the 7»tercurrence of a liquor. Boyle. 

INTERCU/RRENT. adj. inter current, Lat.] Run- 
ning between. i 

If into a phial, filled with good ſpirit of ni- 
tre, you caſt a piece of iron, the liquor, whoſe 
parts moved placidly before, meeting with par- 
ticles in the iron, altering the motion of its parts, 
and perhaps that of ſome very ſubtile intercurrent 
matter, thoſe active parts preſently begin to pe- 
netrate and fcatter abroad particles of the iron. 

Boyle. 

IX TERD ATL. u. ſ. [inter and deal.] Traffick; 
intercourſe. Obſolete. 

The Gauliſh ſpeech is the very Britiſh, which 
is yet retained of the Welſhmen and Britons of 
France ; though the alteration of the trading and 
interdeal with other nations has greatly altered = 
Spenſer, 

To INTERDI CT. v. a. ſinterdire, Fr. e 7x 
Latin. ] 

1. To forbid ; to prohibit. 

Alone I paſs'd, through ways 
That brought me on a ſudden to the tree 
Milton's Par, Lot. 

By magick fenc'd, by ſpells encompaſs'd round, 
No mortal touch'd this interdicted ground. Tickel. 

2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of commu- 


nion with the church. 3 


An archbiſhop may not only excommunicate 
and interdif# his ſuffragans, but his vicar-general 
may do the ſame. Ayliſfe. 

IN TER DTT. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Prohibition , prohibiting decree. 

Amongſt his other fundamental laws, he did 
ordain the interdics and prohibitions touching en- 
trance of ſtrangers. —_ _, Bacon, 

Thoſe are not fruits forbidden, no interdiat 
Defends the touching of theſe viands pure; 

Their taſte no knowledge works at leaſt of evil. 
a Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 

Had he liv'd to ſee her happy change, 

He would have cancell'd that harſh zterd:, 

And join'd our hands himſelf. Dryden's Don Sebaſt. 
2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to celebrate 
the holy offices. 

Nani carried himſelf meritoriouſly againſt the 
pope, in the time of the inter diet, which held up 
his credit among the patriots. Wotton. 
Ix TERDI'CTION. . /. | interdiffiong Fr. interdie- 
tio, Lat. from inter dict. 

1. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 

St ernly he pronouncꝰ d 
The rigid inter di#i»9, which reſounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. Milton's Por. Loft. 

2. Curſe : from the papal ierdic?. An impro- 
per uſe of the word. 

The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, 

By his own inter di7;an ſtands accurſt. Shokeſpeare. 

IxTERDI'cToRY. adj. [from interdi t.] Belong- 
ing to an interdiction. Ainſworth, 

To INTERE'ss. Iv. 4. | intersſſer, Fr.] To con- 

To IN TERE“s = cern ; to affect; to give ſhare 
in. f 

The myſtical communion of all faithful men is 


of ordinary reſpiration, athoagh to reftrained 


ſuch as maketh every ene to be int / ed in thoſe 
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precious bleſſings, which any one of them receiv 
eth at God's hands. |  Heoker, + 
Our joy, | 
Although ovr laſt not leaſt ; to whoſe young love, 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy, : 
Strive to be reſi d. - Shakeſp. King Lew. 
To love our native country, and to ſtudy its be- 
nefit and its glory, to be inereſſed in its concerns, 
is natural to all men. Dryder's Aincid, Dedicat. - 
Scipio, reſtoring the - Spaniſh bride, gained 4 
great nation to ine themſelves for Rome agamſt 
Carthage. Dryden. 
This was a goddeſs who uſed to inter % herſelf 
in marriages. Addiſon a M dals. 
Ill ſucceſſes did not diſcourage that ambitious + 
and iatereſted people. Ar buthnot on Coins, 
To InTExrE'sT. v. . To affect; to move; to 
touch with paſſion; to gain the affections: as, this» 
is an imtereſting ſtory. | 
INTEREST. . ſ. [i tereſt, Lat. interct, Fr.] 
1. Concern; advantage; good. | 
O give us a ſerious comprehenſion of that one 
great tereſt of others, as well as ourſelves Ham, 
Diviſions hinder the common intereſ and publick 
good. Temples 
There is no man but God hath put many things 
into his potſeſſion, to be uſed for the common - 
good and inter. = Calamy. 
2. Influence over others. 
They, who had hitherto preſerved them, had 
now loſt their ine eff. Clarendon. 
Exert, great God, thy in' vet in the ſky ; 
Gain each kind pow'r each guardian deity, 
That, conquer'd by the publick vow, 
They bear the diſmal miſchief far away. Prior. 
3. Share; part in any thing; participation: as, 
this is a matter in which we have intereſt. 
Endeavour to adjuſt the degrees of influence, 
that each cauſe might have in producing the effect, 
and the proper agency and intereſt of each therein. 
Watts. 
4. Regard to private profit. : 
Wherever intere/t or power thinks fit to interfere, 
it little imports what principles the oppoſite par- 
ties think fit to charge upon each other. Swift, 
When ine calls off all her ſneaking train. 
Pope, 
5. Money paid for uſe; uſury. * . 
Did he take intereft ? 
Vo, not take intereſt ; not, as you would ſay, 
Directly, mm re/. Shateſpeare. 
It is a fad life we lead, my dear, to be ſo teaz - 
ed; paying ereft for old debts, and ill contract- 
ing new Ones. Al buibust. 
6. Any ſurplus of advantage. 3 
With all ſpeed 
You ſhall have your deſires with intereſt. Shak ſp, 
To INTERPF/RE. v. 2, ¶ inter and fi. i, Lat. 
1. To interpoſe; to intermeddle. 
So cautious were our anceftors in converſation, 
as never to interfere with party diſputes in the ſtatel 
- Swift. 
2. Toclaſh; to oppoſe each other. : 
If each acts by an independent power, their 
commands may interfere. Smalridg:e”s & ron ce 
3. A horſe is ſaid to verre, when the ſide of 
one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt and hurts one of 
his feclocks ; or the hitting one leg againſt ano- 
ther, and ſtriking off the ſkin. Forms Pie. 
INTERFLUENT. adj. | inter fluent, Lat.] Flows 
ing hetween. 
Air may conſiſt of any terrene or aqueous cor- 
puſcles, kept twimming in the 4:t2rflu-nt celeſtial 
matter. | e Boyle, 
INTERFULCEST. adj. [into and fulgens, Lat.] 
Shining between. 5 : 
IxTErFvu'sED. ad. Ci ilerfiſus, Lat.] Poured or 
ſcattered between. * . 
The ambient air wide inter fuild, 
Embracing round this florid earth. Ae. 
IN TEIA CEN. 2. ſ. ¶ from inter jacent, Lat.) 
1. The act. or Nate of lying between. | 
England and Scotland is divided only by the 
tnterjacency of the Tweed and ſome deſert ground. 
| Hat. 


* 


2. The thing lying between. 
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Its fuRuations are but motions, which winds, 
forms, ſoars, and every we: jacency irregulutes. 
Brown. 


IX TER CEN T. adj. [interjacens, Lat.] Inter- 


ve ing; lying between. 

The fea itfelf muſt be very broad, and void of 
liteie iflands inter jncent, elſe will it yield plentiful 
a gument cf guarrel to the kingdoms which it 
ſerveth. | Ralcigh. 

Through this hole ohjefts that were beyond 


might be ſeen diſtinctly, which would not at al! 


be ſeen throngh other parts of the glaſſes, where 
the air was int., jacent. Nowtn's Opticks. 
Ix TERIX “CI ION. ». ſ. ſinterjetion, Fre nic! foie 


ti, Latin.) | | 
| 1. A part of freech that diſcover the mind to 
de ſeized or affected with jome paiion: ſuch as 


are in Engliſh, 0! alas! ab! Clarke's Lat. Gram. 
Their wild natural notes, when thev would ex- 
preſs their paſſions, are at the beſt but like na- 
tural ze ze&oms, to diſcover their paſtions or im- 
preſſions. Hal: s Origin of Mankind. 
2. Intervention; interpoſition ; act of ſomething 
coming between; act of putting ſomething be- 
twaen. N ö 
Laughing cauſeth a continual expulſion of the 
dreath, with the loud noiſe which maketh the in- 
t:13/4non of luughing. 


zervening time. 
I a heavy ixterim ſhall ſupport, | 
By his dear abſence. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
One bird happened to be foraging for her young 
ones, and in this z#t2i9 comes a torrent that waſhes 
away neſt, birds, and all. L' Eftrange. 
In this interim my women aſked what I > 2/6 
| Tater. 
To INTERJjo'IN. v. a. {int and jcin.] To join 
mutually ; to intermarry. 2? | 
So folleſt foes, 
Whoſe paſhons and whoſe plots have broke their 
fieep, 


To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 


Some trick not worth an egg, thall grow dear 
| friends, 
And inte join their iſſues. Shet.ſp. Coriolunus. 
IxTE/KICUR. adj. interior, Lat. interieur, Pr.] 
Internal; inner; not outward; not ſuperficial. 
The fool-raultitude, that chuſe by ſhow, 
Not learning more tban the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to th” iH. 
The groſſer parts, thus funk down, would 
harden, and conftitute the ze icur parts of the 
earth. Burnet. 
INXTERKN0'w LEDGE. A. ſ. {inter and $:0wledgr. | 
Mutual knowledge. 
All nations have iter tnoabledge one of another, 


either by voyage into foreign parts, or by ſtangers 


that come to them. Bacon's Nu unit. 
To ISTERLACE. . a. [enerelaſler, Fr.] To in- 
termix ; to put one thing within another. 
Some are to be i2-r/:iccd Between the divine 
T-aGings of the law and prophets, Jos ter. 
The ambaſſadurs inte lug d, in their conference, 


the purpoſe of their maſter to match with the 


d:azhter of Maximilian. acorns Hemy VII. 
They acknowledged what ſervices he had done 


Hr the commonweaith, f et inter lacirs ſome errors, 


wl.ctewith they ſeemed o r-proach him. Hayzc. 
Your argument is a< ſtrong aguiinlt the uſe of 
rhyme in poems as in plavs; fg the epick way is 
every where int luced with dialogue. | Dryden. 
IxXTertatSE. a, . | inter and lapſe] The flow 
of &me between any two events. 
T hefe dregs are calcined into ſuch ſalts, which, 
after a ſhort inte lee of time, produce coughs. 
Harvey. 
To IX TSNLARD. v. g. [entredarder, Fr.] | 
T. To mix meat with bacon, or fat; to diver- 
Afy lean with fat. | L 
2. To interpoſe ; to iaſert between. | 
Jeſts ſhould be jrter lar ded, atter the Perſian euſ- 
tom, by ages young and old. 
2. To chverſify by miature. | | 
Tie laws of Normandy were the defloration 
-of the Engliſh laws, aud @ kanſcrigt of them, 


| Bacon. 
I'ST ERIN. . ſ. | interim, Lat.] Mean time; in- 


Shieibet gie. 7e. b 


i 


 Coreww, | 


Of ſtrongeſt brandy. 


Blot out, correct, and inter line. 


I' NT 


though mingled and interlarded with many particu- 


tar laws of their own, which altered the feitures 
of the original. Hates Laws of England. 
4. Phi has uſed this word very harſhly, and 


probably did not underſtand it, 


They iner/ard their native drinks with choice 

| Philips. 
To IN EKL. AVE. V. a. [inter and leave.] To 

chequer a book by the inſertion of blank leaves. 
To INTERLYNE. v. a. | inter and line.] 
1. To write in alteruate lines. | 
When, by intcr/ing Latin and Engliſh one with 


Latin tongue, he may then be advanced farther. 
| Locke, 
2. To correct by ſomettimg written betve28n- 
the lines. | | 
He cancell'd an old will, and forg'd a new; 
Made wealthy at the ſmall expence of figning, 
With a wet ſeal, and fneſh ir ijQe. Dry. Juv. 
Three tlitngs render a writing ſuſpeRed : the 
perſon producing a falſe inſtrument, the perſon 
that frames it, and the zzter {419g and raiſing out of 
words contained in ſuch inſtruments. Hj. Parer, 
The muſe inveE'd, fit down to write, 
Sewift. 
IxXTERLINEA' TION. n. , | inter and linculian.] 
Correction made by writing between the lines. 
Many ciergymen write in ſo diminutive a man- 
ner, with fvch frequent blots and inter/incations, 
that they are hardly able to go on without perpe- 
tual hefitations. | | Siſt. 
To IvTERLYNK.. v. &. ſ inter and int.]. To 
gonnect chains one to another: to join one in an- 
other. 
The fair mixture in pictures cauſes us to enter 
into the ſubject which it imitates, and imprints it 


the more deeply into our imagination and our 


memory: theie are two chains which are inter 


'inked, which contain, and are at the ſame time 
contained. | f 


1 


; IxnTERLoCU'TION. u. . [ interlocutiau, Fr. inter 


Dry den's Dufre' OY 


bocutio, Lat.] | | 

1. Dialogue; interchange of ſpeech.. 

: The plaineſt and the moit intelligible rehearſa 

of the pſalms they favour not, becauſe it is done 

by »ter/acution,, and with a mutual return of ſen- 

tencss from ſide to fide. Hooker. 
2. Preparatory proceeding in law; an interme- 


Jiate act before final decifion. 


Theſe things are called accidental, becauſe ſome 
new ino: dent in judicature may emerge upon them, 
tian. Lyliffe's Parergen. 

Ix7rRLo'CvToR, 2. /. ſinter and [oquor, Lat. 
Dialogiſt; one that talks with another. 

Some maroſe readers ſhall find fault with my 
having made the inte {ocutors compliment with one 
another. Boyle. 

IxTERLo'CUTORY. adj, [| intoriocuturre, Fr. inter 
and 79quor, Lat. | | 
1. Conſiſting of dialogue. 

When the miniſter by exhortation raiſeth them 
up, and the people by proteſtation of their readi- 
neis declare he {peaketh not in vain unto them; 
-theſe tc kcutory forms of ſpeech, what are they 
elſe but moſt etecual, partly teſtificatio:is, and 
partly inflammations of all piety ? Hooker. 
There are ſeveral. territory diſcourſes in the 
noly Scriptures, though the perſons ſpeaking arc 
not alternately mentioned or referred to. +:d. Ser. 
2. Preparatory to deciſion. 

To INt BRLO'VE. v. . [witer and loopen, Dutch, 
to run. | To run between parties and intercept 
the advantage that one ſhould gain from the other x 
to traffic K without a proper licence; to foreſtall; 
to anticipate irregularly. 8 

The patron is deſired to leave off this intro; ing 


ſnare. in. 


| ImTERLO'PER, 2. ſ. [from interlope.] On- h 


runs into dufineſs to which he has no right. 

The ſwallow was a fly-catcher, aud was no 
more an ter later upon the ſpider's right, than the 
ſpider was upon the ſwallow's. L' 7 ftrange. 


between, 


INTEKLY'CENT, adi. Linterlucem, Lat.] Shining 
| Viet. 


on which the judge ought to proceed by ixterlocu- 
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another, he has got a moderate knowledge of the | 


— —— —— — 


{termeddlers. 


trade, or admit the Knights of the induſtry to their 


| 


Hid in her vacant inter lunar cave, 


\ 


2 


* 
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VexText une, 2. ſ. ¶ inter and lachs, 11 Some 
thing plaid at the intervals of feſtivity; a farce. 

M hen there is a queen, and ladies of honour at- 
tending her, there muſt. ſumetimes be maſques 
and revels, and interlude: Bucon's Adv. to Vilke, 

The enemies of Socrates hired Ariſtophanes to 
pertouate him on the ſtage, and, by the inſinua- 
tions of thoſe zterlud:s, conveyed a hatred of him 
into the people. | Gov. of the Tangue, 

Dreams are but interludes,, which fancy makes ; 
When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimick wakes, 


i Dryden, 

IxTERLu/ExCY. nfo | interluo, Lat] Water 
interpoſited ; interpoſition of a flood. 

Thoſe parts of Aſia and America, which are 
now disjoined by the wer luency of the ſea, might 
have been formerly contiguous. Hats Or. of Mank, 

INTERLU/NAK, adj. [inter and luna, Lat.] 

INTERLU/NARY. J Belonging to the time 
when the moon,. about to change, 1s inviſible. 

We add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the inter lanary and plenilunary exemptions... Bro, 

The ſan to me is dark,. 
And filent- as tlie moon, 
When the deſerts the night; 
Niltan, 

INTERMA'KRIAG Ls a. f. | inter and marriage. ] 

Marriage between twa families, where each takes 


one and gives. 


Becauſe the alliances and inen riages, among 
ſo ſmall a people, might obſtruct jutiice, they 
have a foreigner for judge of St. Marino, Aadiſar. 

To INTERMA'RRY, . a. [inter and murry.] To 
mar:y {ome of each family with the other, 

About the middle of the fourth century, from 


the building of Rome, it was declared lav ful for 
Swift, 


nobles nd plebeians to izt--mrarry. 

To T{TERME/DULE.. . *. [inter and meddie.] 
To interpoſe officiou!ly. 

The practice of Spain bath been by war” and by 
conditions of treaty, to inter meddle with foreign 
Rates, and declare themſelves protectors general 
of Catholicks. Bacon. 

Sceing the king was à ſovereign prince, the 


emperor ſhould not nter meddle with ordering his 


ſubjects, or directing the affairs of his realm. 
| Ha auurd. 

There were no ladies, ho diſpoſed themſelves 
to inter middle in buſineſs. Ce larendon. 
To IN TTRME/D DTR. v. a. [entremefler, Fr.] To 
intermix; to mingle. This is perhaps miſprinted 
for inter melled. 

Many ther adventures are intermeddl'd; as the 
love of Britomert, and the virtuouſneſs of Bel- 
phabe. Spenſer. 

Ix TERME/DDI. BR. . /. [from inter eddie. One 
that interpoſes officiouſly ; one that thruſts him» 
ſelf into buſineſs to which he has no right. 

There's hardly a greater peſt to government and 
families, than officious tale-bearers, and buſy in- 
L Eſtrange. 

Our allies, and our ſtock-jobbers, direct her 
majeſty not to ohange her ſccretary or treaſurer, 
who, ſor the reaſons that theſe officious inte e- 
lens demanded their continuance, ought never to 
have been admitted into the leaſt truit, Safes 

Shail ſtrangers, ſaucy wtermeddlers ſay, 

Thus far, and thus, are you allow'd to puniſh ? 
| 4. Þhillits, 

INTERME/DIACY. . ſ. [from intermediate. ] In 
terpoſition; intervention. An unauthoriſed word. 

In birds the auditory nerve is affected by only 
the intermediacy of the columella. Derban. 

INTERME'DIAL, adj. | inter and medias, Latin.) 


Intervening; lying between; intervenient. 


The love of God makes a man temperate in the 


midſt of feaſts, and is active enough without any 


intermeciul appetites, Taylors 
A. gardener pzepares the ground, and in all the 
ve medial ſpaces he is care ful to dreſs it. Ev. Kai. 
IX TERME'DIATE. adj. | intermediat, Fr. rater 
and medius, Lat.] Intervening ; interpoſed ; hole- 
ing the middle place or degree between two ex- 
tremes. | : I 
Do not the moſt refrangible rays cxcite the 
ſhorteſt vibrations ſor making a ſenſation of a deep 


violet, 


# 
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violet, the leaſt refrangible the largeſt for. making 
a ſenſation of a deep red, and the ſeveral intermediate 
ſorts of rays, vibrations of ſeveral inte- mediate big- 
neſſes, to {make ſenſations of the ſeveral inter- 
mediate colours ? _ Newtin's Opticks, 

An animal conſiſts of ſolid and fluid parts, un- 
leſs one ſhould reckon ſome of an intermediate na- 
ture, as fat and phlegm. 8 Arbuthnot, 

Thoſe general natures, which ſtand between 
the neareſt and moſt remote, are called ERR 

att ;. 

InTERMEDIATELY. adv. | from intermcdiate.] 
By way of inter vention. | 

To InTERME/LL. v. @. [cutremeſler, Fr.] To 
mix; to mingle; not in uſe. 

By occaſion hereof many other adventures are 
intermelled, but rather as accidents than iatend- 
ments. Spenſer. 

Ix T E&RMENT. % .. ¶ interment, Fr. from inter,] 
Burial; ſepulchre. 

IvTERMIGRA'TION. . ſ. [ intermigration, Fr. 
inter and mgro, Lat.] Act of removing from one 
place to another, ſo as that of two parties remo- 
ving, each takes the place of the other. 

Men haye a ſtrange variety in colour, ſtature, 
and humour; and all arifing from the clunare, 
though the continent be but one, as to point of 
acceſs, mutual intercourſe, and poitibility of inte- 
migrations, f ale's Orig. of Munk. 

IN TERMIN ABLE. adj. | interminable, French; 
in and ter mino, Lat.] Immenſe; admitting no 
boundary. s 

As if they 
And tie him to his own preſcript. 

INTERMINATE. adj, ¶ interninate, Fr. internina- 
tus, Lat, | Unbounded ; unlimited. 

Within a thicket I repcsd ; when round 
I rutfled up fall'n leaves in heaps, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a ſleep inter minate. Chap. Od. 
_ InTERMINA'TION.. ». /. | intermination, Fr. inter- 
nino, Lat.] Menace; threat. 

The threats and inter minations of the Goſpel, thoſe 
terrors of the Lord, as goads, may drive thoſe 
brutiſh creatures who will not be attracted. 

Decay of Picty. 
To IN TERMTNO LE. v. a. [inter and mingle.] To 
mingle; to mix; to put ſome things amongſt 
others. | 

The chureh in her liturgies hath inter ming led, 
with readings out of the new Teſtament, leſſons 
taken out of the law and prophets. Hooker. 

His church he compareth unto a field, where 
tares, manifeſtly known and ſeen by all men, do 


would confine th' interminable, 


grow tr mingled with good corn. Hooker, 
My lord ſhall never reſt : | 
Pl iaterningle every thing he does 
With Cattio's ſuit. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Here ſailing ſhips delight the wand'ring eyes ; 
There trees and inter mingled temples riſe. Pope. 
To INSTERMINGLE. v. n. To be mixed or in- 
cor porated. | ; 
1 5 n. ſ. [ intermiſſion, Fr. interim io, 
atin. 
1. Ceſſation for a time; pauſe; intermediate 


Hop. | 
Came a reeking poſt," _ 

Deliver'd letters, ſpight of intermi//irn, . 

Which preſently they read. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

I count inter milſian almoſt the ſame thing as 
change; for that hath been intermitted, is after a 
fort new. | Bacon, 

The water aſcends gently, and by intermi/iions ; 
but it falls continuately, and with force. Wilkins. 

The peaſants work on, in the hotteK! part of 
the day, without" inter mfon. 

2. Intervenient time. 

But gentle heav'n | 
Ent ſhortall inter mi ſion + front to front, 

ring thou this fiend of Scotland and myfelf. Shak; 
2. State of being intermitted. | 

Words borrowed of antiquity, have the autho-. 

ry of years, and out of their inter-i//fon do win to 
theraſelves a kind of grace- like newneſs. . 

4. The ſpace between the paroxyſms of a fever, 
er any fits of pain; reſt; pauſe of ſorrow. - 

Reſt os incermigon none I. find. M.lton. 


Milton's Arn. a 


Loc he "_ 
Proper. 


This never to reveal, nor to forſake 


ſhews that her riches are tera and domeſtick. . 


INT 


IX TTRNMI“sS1V R. adh. 
dy fits; not continual. | 

I reduced Ireland, after ſo many intermiſſive 
wars, to a perfect paſſive obedience. Howel. 
As though there were any feriation in nature, or 
juſtitiums imaginable in profeflions, whoſe fub- 
ject is under no iatermiſſius but conſtant way of 
mutation, this ſeaſon is commonly termed the phy- 
ſicians vacation. Brown's V ulgar Er rours. 

To INTERMIT. v. a. inter mitte, Lat.] To 
forbear any thing for a time; to interrupt. 

If nature ſhould inet her courſe, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a-while, the 
obſervation of her own laws. Hooker. 

Rum to your houſes, fall upon your knees; 
Pray to tue gods, to intern! the plague 
That needs mult light on this ingratitude. Sbaſteſp. 

His miſled, laſcivious ſon, 
Edward the ſecond, internited fo 
The courſe of glory. Dunicel 's Civil War, 

The ſetting on foot ſome of thoie arts that were 
once well known, would be but the reviving of 
thoſe arts which were long before practiſed, though 
ter mitted and interrupted by war. Hale. 

Cert..in Indians, when a horſe is running in 
his full career, leap down, gather any thing from 
the ground, and immediately leap up again, the 
horte not intermit:g his courſe. Wilkins. 

Speech inte- miltea. thus began. Milton. 

We are furniſhed with an armour from Hea- 
ven, but if we are remiſs, or perſuaded to lay by 
our arms, and inter mit our guard, we may be ſur- 
priſed. | Rogers. 

T IN TTRNMI/T. v. a. To grow mild between the 
fits or paroxyſms. Uſed of fevers. 

IxnTERMYTTENT. adj. 3 
mittens, Latin. ] Coming by fits. 

Next to thoſe durable pains, ſhort inter mittem or 
ſwift recurrent pains do precipitate patients into 
conſumptions. Harvey. 

To IN TERMI“X. 2. g. [inter and mix.] To min- 
gle; to join; to put ſome things among others. 

Her perſuaſions the interm:xed with tears, aftirm- 
ing, that ſhe would depart from him. Hayward. 
| Reveal 
To Adam what ſhall come in future days, 

As I ſhall thee enlighten : internux 
My cov'nant in the woman's ſeed renew'd. Milton. 

In yonder ſpring of roſes, intermix'd 
With myrtle, find what to redreſs till noon. Mill. 

I doubt not to perform tte part of a juſt hiſto- 
rian to my royal maſter, without intermixing with 
it any thing of the poet. 

TaINTERMIX. v. u. To be mingled together. 

IxTERMIXTURE. 2. ſ. ¶ inter and mixturay, Lat. 

t. Maſs formed hy mingling bodies. 

The analytical preparations of gold or mercu- 
ry, leave perſons much unſatisfied, whether the 
ſubſtances they produce be truly the hypoſtatica! 
principles, or only ſome i»termxtuwres of the divided 
bodies with thoſe employed. | | Boyle. 

2. Something additional mingled in a maſs. 

In this height of impiety there wanted not an 
intermixture of levity and folly. 

IXI SAuMU“N DAN E. adj. | inter and mundus, * 
gubſiſting between worlds, or between orb an 


Fr. inter 


dies are called iner mundune ſpaces; in which 
though there may be ſome fluid, yet it is ſo thin 
and fubtile, that it is as much as nothing. 


Lying between walls. Ainſworth. 
InTERMU/TUAL. adj. | inter and mutual, | Mu- 
tual; interchanged. Inter before nue is im- 


A ſolemn oath religiouſly they take, 
By internutual yows proteſting there, 


So good 2 cauſe. Daniel's Civil War. 
IX TER N. adj. ¶ intens, Fre inturnus, Lat.] In- 

ward ; inteſtine; not foreign. 

The midland towns are moſt flouriſhing, which 


Howel. 


[from ixter nit.] Coming | 


d 


Dryden. 


ö 


| 


Bacen's Henry VI. 


colour, and external beauty of things, without re- 
gard to the zntcrnal excellence and virtue of them. 


na! veneration for: good rules. 


? 2. To renew ; to begin again; 


INT 
1. In ward: not external. 

That ye ſhall be as gods, ſince I as man, 
Internal man, is but proportion meet. Miltans- 
Myſelf, my conſcience, and internal peace. Mitte 
Bad comes of ſetting our hearts upon the ſhape, 


| E' Eſtrange. 
If we think moſt men's actions to be the inter- 
preters of their thoughts, they have no ſuch inter- 
Lac te. 
2. Intrir ſick; not depending on external acci- 


dents; real. 


Mie are to provide things honeſt; to conſider no: 


only the internal rectitude of our actions in the 
fight of God, but whether they will be free from 
all mark of ſuſpicion of evil. 


Rogers. 

ISTE/RNALLY. adv. | from internal. ] 

I, Inwardly. 

2. Mentally ; intellectually. 

We are ſymbolically in the ſacrament; and by 

faith and the ſpirit of God inter naliy united to 2 
aylor « 

IxTErx#/cixe. adj. [intorn:cinus, Lat.] Endea- 
vouring mutual deſtruction. 

Th' Egyptians worſhip'd dogs, and for 
Their faith made 7izternecine war. Hudibrat. 

IxTERNT“ O ION. u. ſ. | internecion, Fr, internectoy. 
Lat.] Mutual deſtruction; maſſacre; flanghter. 

1 hat natural propenſion of ſelf- love, and natu- 
ral principle of ſelf-preſer vation, will neceſſarily 
break out into wars and internecions. Hate. 

IxTERNu'NC1o. 1. /. [internuncias at.] Meſ-- 
ſenger between two parties. 

IxNTERPELLA' TION. #. f. [ interpellation, Fr. 
interpellatin, _ A iummons ; a call upon. 

In all extrajudicial acts one citation, monition, 
or extrajudicial inter pellatiom is ſufficient. Ayliffe. 

To = #5 "hang v. a. ¶ inte · poler, Fr. in- 
ter pole, Lat. | , 

2 To foiſt any thing into a- place to which it 


does not belong. 


The Athenians were put in poſſeſſion of Sala» 
mis by another law, which was cited by Solon, or, 
as ſome think, inter poluted by him for that purges. 

opts 
to carry on 
with intermiſſions. In this ſenſe it is not in uſe. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies themſelves 
ſeems to be partly continued and unintermitted, aa 
that motion of the firſt moveable, partly interpolated , 
and interrupted. Hale, 
That individual hath neceſſarily a concomitant 
ſucceſſion of interpolated motions ; namely, the pulſes 
of the heart; and the ſucceſſive. motions: of reſpi- 
ration, Hale. 

IX TTRTo UNT To. n. ſ. | interpoletion, Fr. from 
inter polace.] Something added or- ꝓut into the origi- 
nal matter. | 

I have changed the ſituation of ſome of the La- 
tin verſes, and made ſome interpolations. Ci i. 
 IvTxRPola'/TOR. . ſ. [ Latin; interpoiuteurgs 


French. ] One that foifts in counterfeit paſſages. 
vou, or your iter polutor onght to have c 
dered. Scat. 


Ord. 
The vaſt diſtances between theſe great bo- 


Loc te. 
INT ERNMV “RAL. adj. | inter, muralts,. murus, Lat.] 


. 


+” 


IxTERPO'SAL. 2» . [from imer peſe.] | 

1. Interpoſition ; agency between two perſons. 

The #t:rfofſa! of my lord of ' Canterbury's corz- 
mand for the publication of this nean diſcourſe, 
may ſeem to take away my choice. South, 

2. Intervention. 

Our overſhaded ſouls may be emblemed by 
cruſted globes, whoſs inflnontial emiflions are in- 
tercepted by the interpaſal of the benighting ele- 
ment. Gliawille's Stegſit. 
To IN TERPO SE. v. a. inter pen, Lat. inter- 
poſer, French.) E 
1. To place. between; to make intervenient. 
Some weeks the king did honourably inter paſc,- 


both to give ſpace to his brother's interceſſion, and 
to ſhow that he had a conflict with himfelf what 
"he ſhould do. 


Bacon... 
2. To thruftFin aa an obſtruction, interruꝑtion, 


or inconvenience. 


| INTERNAL. , Luer, Lat.] 


What watchful cares do inter peſe themſelves. 
1 jour eyes and night? Shake). — . 
; cath 
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. pable of being expounded or deciphered. 


Þ:1-1po etution will miſquote our looks. Shakeſpeire 


(ai rv. | Hooker. 


INT 


Death ready ſtands to interpsſe his dart. Mfilvn. 
Human frailty will too often raterpoſe itſelt among, 
perſons of the holieſt function. Sewift. 

3. To offer as a ſuccour or relief. I 

The common father of mankind ſeaſonably in- 
ter paſed his hand, and reſcued miſerable man out 
ofthe groſs ſtupidity and ſenſuality wherein he 
was plunged. Weodward. 

TolxTERPO'SE. v. u. 

1. To mediate; to act between two parties. 

2. To put in by way of interruption. 

But, #xterpoſes Eleutherius, this objet en may 
be made indeed almoſt againſt any hypotheſis. 

Boyle. 

IxTERPO'SER, v. /. [from nec. 5 

1. One that comes between others. 7 

J will make haſte; bin, till I come again, 

No bed ſhall e'er be guilty of my ſtay; 
No reſt be inter paſer twixt us twain. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An intervenient agent; a mediator. 

IX TERNOSIT TON. ». . inter paſition, Fr. inter po- 
ius, Lat. from interpoſe. | = | 

1. Intervevient agency, 

There never was a time when'the inter poſition of 
the magiſtrate was more necetlary to ſecure the 
honour of religion. | Atterbury. 

Though warlike ſuccefſes carry in them often 
the evidences of a-divine mter poſition, yet are they 
no ſure marks of the divine favour. Alter bur y. 

2. Mediation; agency between parties, 

The town and abbey would have come to an 
open rupture, had it not been timely prevented 
by the inte patio of their common protectors. 

: Addiſon.” 

3- Intervention; ſtate-of being placed between 
Two. t | 1 
The nights are ſo cold, freſh, and equal, by 
reaſon of the intire i»tcrpo/ition of the earth, as I: 
know of no other part of tle world of better or 
equal temper. Ralti ig h. 

She fits on a globe that ſtands in water, to de- 
Note that ſhe is miſtreſs of a new world, ſeparate 
from that which-the Romans had before conquered, 
by the inter phſitian of the ſea. | Addiſin. | 

4. Any thing interpoſed. a 

A ſhelter, and a kind of ſhading cool 
T4/:r poſition, as a Summer's cloud. Milton. 

To INTE'RPRET. v. a. [inter preter, French; 
i cter pr tor, Latin.) To explain; to tranſlate ; to 
decipher; to give a ſolution to; to clear by 
expoſition ; to expound. | | 

One, but painted thus, | : 
Would beer eted a thing perplex'd 
Bey ond ſelf-explication. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
You ſhovld be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are fo. 8 hoke ſpe ares Macbeth. 

Pharaoh told them 'his dreams ; but there was 
none that could tr pret them unto him. Gen. xli. 

An excellent ſpirit, Knowledge, and under- 
ſtanding, ine preling of dreams, and ſhewing of 
haid ſ2ntences, and diſſolving of doubts, were 
found in the ſame Daniel. Daniel, v. 12. 

Hear his ſiglis, thou mute 3 
Unfkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 

IxNTE/RPRETABLE. adj. [from interpret.] Ca- 


No man's face is actionable : theſe fingularities 
are inteypretatl; from more innocent cauſes. Colſic. 

IxXTESPRETA'TI1ON. n. ſ. | interpretation, Fr. in- 
ter pretatio, Lat. from mterpret. "2 

1. The act of interpreting : explanation. 

This is a poor epitome of your's, 
Which, by th' iter pretation of full time, 
May ſhew like all yourſelf. Shak freare's Coriglun us. 

Lon how we can, or ſad or merrily, 


2 The ſenſe given by an interpreter ; expoſi- 
tien. 5 | 

if it be obſcure er uncertain what they meant, 
charity, hope, conſtraineth no man, which 
ftindetli doubtful of their minds, to lean to the 
tirdeſt and worſt 1e pretation that their words can 


[ inanimate; by beautiful digreſſions, but thoſe 


INT 


who preceded our Saviour, interpreted theſe pre- 
dictions, and the marks by which the Methah 
would be diſcovered; and how the Jewith doctors, 
who ſucceeded him, deviated from the , pr eta- 
11-9105 of their forefathers. Addiſon, 
3. The power of explaining. FN 8 
Wee beleech thee to proſper this great ſign, and 
to give us the 11terpretation and uſe of it in mercy. 
Hacor. 
IxXTERPRETATIVE. adj. | from interpret. ] Col- 
lected by interpretation. > 
Though the creed apoſtolick were ſufficient, 
yet when the church hath erected that additional 
butwark againſt hereticks, the rejecting their ad- 
ditions may juſtly be deemed an iter pretative fiding 
with hereſies. Hammnynd. 


live.] As mav be collected by interpretation. 
By this proviſion the Almighty znterpretatively 
FSeaks to him in this manner: I have now placed 
thee in a well-furniſhed world. Ray on the Creation. 
: * TE'RPRETER. n. . [interprete, Fr. interpres,' 
at. 
1. An explainer; an expoſitor ; an expounder. 
What we oft do beſt, 
By ſick in/2:preters, or weak ones, is ; 
Not vurs, or not allow'd : what worſt, as oft f 
Hitting a grofler quality, is cry'd up 
For our belt act. Shak:;ſpeare's Henry VIII. 
In the beginning tlie earth was without form and 
void; a fluid, dark, confuſed maſs, and ſo it is 
underſtood by iter preters, both Hebrew and Chriſ- 
tian. PT, Burnet. 
We think moſt mens actions to be the interpre- 
ters of their thoughts. Locke. 
2. A tranſlator. | ä 
Nor word for word be careful to transfer, y 
With the ſame faith as an inter preten. Sherburne, 
How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for hiſ- 
tory, undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit, when, 
he conſiders that in an age or two he ſhall hardly 
be underftood without an in preter. - - Swvift., 
INTERPU/NNCTION. . f. | interpunFion, Fr. inter- 
pungo, Latin.] Pointing between words or ſen- 
tences. N 5 . 
INTERRE'GNUM. ». ſ. Lat.] The time in 
which a throne is vacant between the death of a 
prince and acceſſion of another. 
Next enſu'd a vacancy, 
Thouſand worſe paſſions than poſſeſy'd 
The intorregnum of my breaſt : Hes 
Bleſs me from ſuch an anarchy ! Cvlcy. 
He would ſhew the queen my memorial with 
the firſt opportunity, in order to have it done in 
this interregnum of ſuſpenſion of title. Swift. 
IxXTERRE1GN. u. . | interregne, Fr. interregnum, 
Latin. ] Vacancy of the throne. 
The king knew there could not be any iter 
or ſuſpenſion of title. Bacon's Henry VII. 
To INTE RROGATE. ,. a. [interrogo, Lat. inter- 
ger, Fr.] To examine; to queſtion. 
To Ix TE/KROGATE. v. n, To aſk; tp put 
queſtions. | | 
Ry his inſtructions touching the queen of Na- 
ples, it ſeemeth he could zterropate touching beau- 
ty. HBacon's Henry VII. 
His proof will be retorted by inte ein, Shall 


the adulterer and the drunkard inherit the kingdom 
of God ? Ee Hammond. 
Ix rEkRoOGA' TION. u. ſ. | interrogation, Fr. ia- 
tzrrogatin, Lat.] . 
1. Thie act of queſtioning. 
2. A queſtion put; an enquiry. ; 


How demurely ſoever ſuch men may pretend to 
ſanity, that znterrogation of God preties hard 
upon them, Shall I count them pure with the, 
wicked balances, and with the bag of deceitful 
weights ? Government of the Tongue. 

This variety is obtained by mterropateons to things 


ſhort. wy | Pope. 
3- A note that marks a queſtion: thus? as, 
Does Job ſerve God for nought ? | 
INTERRO'GATIVE. u. |. | interrogatif,, Fr. inter- 
rogativus, Lat.] Denoting a queſtion ; expreſſed 


< 


in a queſtionary form of words, 


IxNTErRPRETATIVELY. ad. [from inter pretæ- 


INT 


IxTERRO'CATIVE., . ſ. A pronoun uſed ip 
alking queſtions : as, who? what ? Which? whe. 
tier 2 | 


In form of a queſtion. | 
IsTERRoOOA'TOR. 1. /. [from interrogate.] An 
aſker of queſtions. | 
ISTERKO'GATORY. 1. .. C interrogatoire, Fr.] A 
queſtion; an enquiry. Eo 


Nor time, nor place, 
Will ſerve long interrogatories. 
| '» Shakeſpeare's Cymbclirt. 

What earthly name to inttrrogatories 


The examination was ſummed up with one 
queſtion, Whether he was prepared for death 
The boy was frighted out of his wits by the lat 
dreadful interregatory. Is Addiſy, 

IxTzRROGATORY, adj. Containing a queſ- 
tion; exprefling a queſtion; as, an interrogatory 
ſentence. ä 8 

To INTERRU'eT. 2. g. ¶interrompre, Fr. inter. 
ruptus, Lat.] | 
1. To kinder the proceſs of any thing by break- 
ing in upon it. | 

Rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear | 
W hat they are uſed to bear. Shake ſpares Cor iolanus. 

He might ſecurely enough have engaged his 
body of horſe againſt their whole inconſiderable 
army, there being neither tree nor buſh to i 
rupt his charge. ED Clarendyos. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems partly 
uninterrupted, as that of the firſt moveable inter- 
polated and interrupted. : Halt. 
i 2. To hinder one from proceeding by interpo- 

tion. 


neither interrupt men in the midſt of their talk. 


3. To divide; to ſeparate; to reſcind from cou- 
tinuity. ö 
IN TERRVT TT. adi. Containing a chaſm. 

Seeſt thou what rage : 
Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yet the main abyſs wide interrupt, can hold? 

| Milton. 
IS TERRU/PTEDLY. adv, from interrupted. | 
Not in continuity ; not without ſtoppages. 


quor, will have its beams either refracted or im- 
bibed, or elſe reflected more or leſs mteruptcdly 


moiſtened. | Beyle on Colcurs, 

IX TEARV“/ TER. z. ſ. [from interrupt.) He who 
interrupts. 5 | 

InTrRxRUPTION. 2. J. [interruptions Fr. inter 
rupeio, Latin.) 55 | 
I. Interpoſition ; breach of continuity, 

Places ſevered from the continent by the - 
up ion of the ſea. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

2. Intervention; interpoſition. 

You are to touch the one as ſoon as you have 
given a ſtroke of the pencil to the other, leſt the 
interruption of time cauſe you to loſe the idea of 
one part. Dryden's Dufreſnaye 

2. Hindrance ; top; let; obſtruction. _ 

Bloody England into England gone, | 
O'erbearing 7411 p1291y ſpite of France. Shak ſpears 

4. Intermiſſion. 8 

This way of thinking on what we read, will 
be a rub only in the beginning ; when cuſtom has 
made it familiar, it will be diſpatched without 
reſting or interruption in the courſe of our CFE 

ce. 

Amidſt the irterruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing 
his penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only 
able to bid her to be comforted. Addiſon's Spectators 


Placed between the ſhoulders. + 


To cut off by interruption. : 8 
To INTERSCRYBE, v. 4. [inter and cribo, 58 
17. 


Ihe primitive Chriſtians knew how the Jews, 


To write between. 


IvTERRO'GATIVELY. adv. from interrogate.] 


He with no more civility began in captious man. 
ner to put terro7::t0r72s unto him. Sidney. 


Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king? Sh, 


Anſwer not before thou haſt heard the cauſe; 


Eccluſ. xi. 8. 


The incident light that meets with a groſſer li- | 


than they would be, if the body had been un- 


InTrixsca't ULAR adj. | inter and ſcupulii, Lat.] 


ToIxTERSCI'ND. v. a. [inter and ſcindo, Laing, 
A. 


INTER» 


Q -« © toc 


Parent. 


TNT 


feTERs Yes To adj. [interſeears, Latin.] Di- 
viding any thing into r ts. 


7o INTERSE CT. v. a. ce ſeo, Lat. ] To cut; 


to divide each other mutually 
perfect and viviparous quadrupeds ſo ſtand in 
their poſition of proneneſs, that the oppoſite joints 
of neighbour legs conſiſt in the fame plane ; and 
a line deſcending from their navel i:terj2:75 at right 
angles the axis of - the earth. Brown, 
Excited by a vigorous loadſtone, the needle will 


ſemev hat depreſs its animated extreme, and ier 


J. «a the N 'circumference. 


Brown's Vulear E 


To IX ERSTE“ CT. v. . To meet ao, croſs cach 
other. 

The ſagittal future uſually begins at that point 
where theſe lines intcrſ 7, Wiſeman's Sui ge . 

INT ESI/ CH TON. 1. J. ¶ inter ſectia, Lat. from in- 
ton ſet.] Point where lines crols each other. 

They. did ſpout over interchangeably-from fide 
to ſide in forms of arches, without any #t-+ſ-ion 
or meeting aloft, becauſe the pipes were not op- 
poſite. Molton's Architecture. 
The firſt ſtar of Aries, in the time of Meton 
the Athenian, was placed in the very ter ſin, 
which is now elongated, and moved eattward 
. twency -eight degrees. Prob. 

Ships would move in one and the ſame ſurface; 
and conſequently muſt ne: ds encounter, when they 
either advance towards one another in direct lines, 
or meet in the te ſe of croſs ones. Bentl y. 

To INTERSERT. v. a. [inter ſero, Lat.] To put 
in between other things. 

If I may inte, ert a ſhort ſpeculation, the depth 
of the ſea is determined in I liny to be fifteen fur- 
longs. Prereavood, 

INTERSE'R TON. . /. [from inter ſet.] An in- 
ſertion, or thing inſerted between any thing. 

Theſe two inter ſertions were clear explications of 
the apoſtle's old form, God the father, ruler of all, 
which contained an acknowled gment of the unity. 

Hammond. 

To INTERSPE/RSF. v. a. [ interſperſus, Lat.] to 
ſcatter here and there among other things. 

The potiibility of a body's moving into a void 
ſpace beyond the utmoſt bounds of body, as well as 
into a void ſpace inte: ſperſed amongſt bodies, will 
ul ways remain clear. Loe be. 
It is the editor's intereſt to inſert what the 


atithor's judgment had rejected; and care 1s taken | 


to 124. ſperſe theſe additions, ſo that ſcarce any 
book can be bought without purchaſing ſomething 
unworthy of the author, Swift. 
INTERSPE/RSION. 2. . [from inter ſperſe.] The 
act of ſcattering here and there. 
For want of the imterſperficn of now and then an 
_ elegiack or a lyrick ode. Watt; on the Mind, 
INTERSTELLAK-. adj. [intzr and flella, Latin. | 
Intervening between the ſtars. 
The intorfellar {ky hath ſo much affinity with 
the ſtar, that there is a rotation of that as well as 
of the ſtar. Bacon. 


I'NTERSTICE. 2. 75 L Sides Latin; iatefſii. „ 


French. ] 
1. Space between one thing and another. 


The ſun ſhining through a large priſm upon a 


comb placed immediately behind the priſm, his 
light, which "paſſed through the wterſ{ices of the 
teeth, ſell upon a white paper: the breadths of the 
teeth were equal to their inter/ices, and feven teeth. 
together with their intcrſiices took up an inch. 
Nuit, 
The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt 
particles which compoſe the fibres, ſo as to Teave 


vacant interflices in thoſe places where they cobered | 


- before. Arbuthnat. 
2. Time between one act and another. 
I will point out the interſli. es of time which 


| ought to be between one citation and another, 
Ay liſf'' Parergon 


INV TERSTITIAL. ach. [from. iategſtice.] Can 


taining interſtices. 

In oiled papers, the inte, Hirial diviſion being ac- 
tuated by the acceſſion of oll, becometh more tranſ- 
Brown. 
lur ERTE XTVREs 1. / {inlertexs, Latin] Di- 


N 


| rerfification of things mingled or woven one among 
another. 
To Inr En wi NE.) v. a. [inter and twine, or 
To ISLERTWYST.  twiſt.] To unite by twiſt- 
ing one in another. 
Under ſome aint of ſhades, 
Whoſe branching arms thick inertwin'd might 


I'NTERVAL« u. ſ. [intervalle, French; tntervallum, 
are” 1 
1. Space between places; interſtice; Vacuity ; 
ſpace uneccupied 
ſpace. 


which paſſes through any one inter of the teeth, 
ſo that the range of colours which comes from 
chencę may be taken away, and you will ſee the 
light of the reſt of the ranges to be expanded into 
the place of the range taken away, and there to be 
coloured. Newtn's Opricks. 

2. Time paſſing between two aſſignable points. 

The century and half following was a very buſy 
period, the antcrvaly between every war being ſo 
hort. Swift. 

2. Remiſſion of a delirium or diſtemper. 

Though he had a long illneſs, conſidering the 
great heat with which it Taged, vet his wer vals of 
ſenſe being few and ſhort, left but little room for 
the offices of de votion. Aiterbur y. 

To IX TEK YEN E. v. v. { intervenio, Lat. inter venir, 
French.) 

1, To come between things or perſons. 

2. To make intervals. 

Vhile ſo near each other thus all day 

Our taſk we chuſe, what wonder, if ſo near, 

Looks iter, and ſmiles? Milton's Par. Left. 

2. To croſs une xpectedly- 

Eiteem the danger of an action, and the poſſi- 
bilities of miſcarriage, and every croſs accident 
that can inter ven-, to be either a mercy on God's 
part, or a fault on ours. Taylor. 

Ixrerve'st. nf. [from the verb.] Oppoſi- 
tion, or perhaps interview. A word out of uſe. 

They had ſome ſharper and ſome milder differ- 
ences, which might eaſily happen in ſuch an inter- 
vene Of grandees, both vehement on the parts which 
they ſwayed. | Notton. 

IXTERVENTIT NT. adj. [interventens, Lat. inter- 
venant, French.) Intercedent; ; inter poſed ; ; paſl- 
ing between. 

"There be inter denient in the riſe of eight, in tones, 
two bemolls or half notes. Bacor's Nat. Hiſt. 

Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs new affection: 
all which notwithſtanding, for I omit things zter- 
venient, there is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an inti- 
mation of the King's pleaſure to be ſworn his ſer- 
vant. | Wotton. 

IxTERVE'N TION. . fe | intervention, Fr. inter- 
ventio, Lat.] 

1. Ægency between perſons. 

Let us decide our quarrels at home, without the 
inte vendion of any foreign power. Temple. 
| God will judge the world in righteouſneſs by 
the intervention of the man Chriſt Jeſus, who is the 
Saviour as well as the judge of the world. tterb. 

2. Agency between antecedents and confecu- 
tives. 

In the diſpenfation of God's mercies to the 
world, ſome things he does by himſelf, others by 
the ſaterwentien of natural means, and by the me- 
diation of ſuch inſtruments as he has appointed. 


— 


3. Interpoſition 3 the ſtate of being interpoſed. 
Sound is ſhut out by the inter vention of that lax 
membrane, and not ſutfered to paſs into the in 
ward ear. Holder. 
To INTERVE/kT. v. a. [interverto, Lat.] 

1. To turn to another courſe. 

The duke ito vert the bargain, and gave the 
poor widow of Erpenius for the books five hun- 
dred pounds.  WFatton. 
2. To turn to another uſe. 

IxTERyT'EW. n. ſ. [:nteus, French.) Mutual 


ſhield 
From dews and. damps of night his ſhelter'd 
head. . Milton, | 


void place; vacancy ; vacant 


V ith any obſtacle let all the light be now ſtopped | 


* Flrange. [ 


acht; ; bent of each other. It is commonly uſed | 


INT 
for a formal, appointed, or important meetiag or” 
conference. 

The day will come, when the paſſions of former 
enmity being allayed, we ſhall with ten times re- 
doubled tokens of reconciled love ſhew ourſelves 
each towards other the ſame, which Joſeph and the 
brethren of-Joſeph were at the time of their inter- 
vie: in Egypt. Heater. 

His fears were, that the interview betwixt 

England and France might, through their amity, 
| Breed him ſome prejudice. Shakcſpeare. 

Such happy m:-rv:ieww, and fair event 
Of love, and youth not loſt, ſongs, garlands, 


flowers, 
And charming ſymphonies, attach'd the heart 
Of Adam. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


To INTERVO'LYE. v. a. [infervolvo, Latin.) to 
involi.e one within another. 

My ſtical dance! which yonder ſtarry ſphere 
Of planets, and of fix'd, in all her wheels 
Reſerables neareſt ; mazes intricate, 
Eccentrick, intervals, yet regular, 

Then moſt, when moſt irregalar, they ſeem. 

Milton, 

To ISTERWE/AVE. v. @. preter. interwore, part. 
paſt. interwoven, interzuove, Or interweaved, | inter 
and weave. To mix one with another in A 
texture; to intermingle. h 

Then laid him down 

Under the hoſpitable covert nigh 


Of trees thick rover, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
At laſt 

Words :interwove wi.h ſighs found out their way. 

Milton. 


I ſat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove | 
With flaunting honeyſuckle. Lilien. 
None 
Can ſay here nature ends, and art begins, 
But mixt like th' elements, and born like twins, 
So interwsaav'd, ſo like, ſo much the ſame : 
None, this mere nature, that mere art can name. 
Denbants 
The proud theatres diſcloſe the ſcene, _ 
Which terwover Britons ſeem to raiſe, 
And ſhow the triumph which their ſhame dif iſplays 


— 


* 


He fo interweaves truth with probable — 
that he puts a pleaſing fallacy upon us. Dryden. 
It appeared a vaſt ocean planted with, iſlands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and 
mnterwven with a thouſand. little ſhining ſeas that 
ran among them. Addiſon. 
Orchard and flower- garden lie ſo mixt and in- 
tertoen with one another, as to look like a natural 
wilderneſs. Sp ctular. 
T he Supreme Infinite could not make intelli- 
gent creatures, without implanting in their natures: 
a moſt ardent defire, mt:r22v in the ſubſtance 
of their ſpiritual natures, of being reunited with 
himſelf, Cheoyne's Phil. Princ les. 
I do not altogether diſapprove the inter æueaving 
texts of ſcripture through the ſtile of your ſermon... 
. Swift, 
 ToIvTERWY'SH. v. a. [inter and wiſh. ] To with. 
mutually to each other. | 
The venom of all ſtepdames, gameſter's gall,. 
What tyrants and their ſubjects interwifh, 
All ill fall on that man. Donne, 
IxTE/STABLE. adj. | inteflabilis, Latin. ] Diſ- 
qualified tomake a will. 
A perſon. excommunicated is rendered ieee 
and 15 lab both actively and paiſively. Aylife. 
InTE'sSTATE. ad. [ inteft 2 Fr. intflatus, Lan] 
Wanting a will; dying without a will. 
Why ſhould calamity be full of words 2- 
Windy attorneys to their client woes, 
Airy ſucceeders of intcfate jovs,. 
Poor breathing orators of miſeries. Shakeſprare, 
- Preſent puniſhment purſues his maw, 
When ſurfeited and ſwell'd, the.pcacock raw, 
He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 
Reptetions, apoplex, 1520. te death Dryden's Jud. 
IN TEST NAL. adj. [ inteſitnal, Fr. from inte eius. ] 
Belonging to the guts. 
The mouths of the lacteals are opened dy the 
inteinah 


4 — 1 — 1 
2 ͤ 


rr Ree 2 7˙1ͥ oo. 


Both what they judge, and what they.chuſe; for ſo 


Why may not peace and love for once be join'd ? 


Latin. ] 


INT 0 
inte/zual tube, aſſe ting a ſtraight inſtead of a ſpirai 


cy linder. 5 Lrbuthro:. 

INTESTINE. adj. [ inteftin, Fr. inteftizus, Lat. 

1. Internal; inward ; not external. 

Of theſe inward and int eſtine enemies to prayer, 
there are our paſt ſins to wound us, our preſent 
cares to diſtraft us, our diſtempered paſſions to 
&iſorder us, and a whole ſwarm of loofe and float- 
ing imaginations to moleſt us. Dep pa. 
Inteſtine war no more our paſſions wage, 
Ev'n giddy factions hear away their rage. Pope. 

2. Contained in the body. | 

Int-/tine ſtone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 

And moon-ftruck-madneſs. Milton's Par, Loft. 
A wooden jack, which had almoſt _ 

Loft, by diſuſe, the art to roaſt, 

A ſudden alteration feels, 

Aacreas'd by new in! Hine wheels. Swift. 

3- Domeſtick, not foreign. I know not whe- 
'ther the word be properly ufed in the following 
example of ee perhaps for mortal and in- 
teſtine ſhould be read nc intern Cine. 

Since the mortal and n::/7zne jars 
*Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in ſolemn ſynods been decreed, 
J admit no traffiek to our adverſe towns. Shakeſp. 

But God, or Nature, -while they thus contend, 
To theſe inteſtine di ſcords put an end. Dryd. Ovid. 

She ſaw her ſons with purple death expire, 
And dreadful ſeries ot »t-//:ne wars. 

Inglorious triumphs, and diſhoneſt Tcars. Pope. 

INTE'ST1NE. u. *. Lit eſtinum, Lat. inteſtine, Fr. | 
The gut; the buwel : moſt commoniy without a 

Angular. 

The inteſines or guts may be inflamed by an acrid 
'Tubſtance taken inwardly. Af but bnot on Diet. 

Tv INTHRA'LL. v. a. [in and thro!l.] To en- 
Nave; to ſhackle; to reduce to ſervitude. A 
word now ſeldom uſed, at leaſt in proſe. 

What though I be imbrall'd, he ſeems a knight, 
And will not any way diſhonour me. Shak:ſpeare. 

The Turk has ſought to extinguiſh the. ancient 
memory of thoſe people which he has ſubjected 
and iu’ d. Raleigh. 

Authors to themſelves in all | 


I form'd them free, and free they mnſt remain 
Till they intbrad/ themſelves. Mlilian's Paradiſe Loft, 
She ſoothes, but never can in, my mind: 


Prior. 
INTHRA'LMENT. 2. . [from inthra!l.] Servi- 
Tue ; ſlavery. 
Moſes and Aaron, ſent from God to, claim 
His people from #::bra/mert, they return 
With glory and ſpoil back to their promis'd land. 
; Milton. 
To IX THRON E. v. a. [in and thronc.] To raiſe 
to royalty; to ſeat on a throne; commonly ca- 
corone. 
One, chief, in gracious dignity inthror'd, 
Shines o'er the reſt. Tbemſan s Summer. 
IV'STAINACY. n. ſ. [from intimato.} Cloſe fami- 
Harity. 
It is in our power to confine our friendſhips and 
t imacies to men of virtue. © Rogers, 
INTIMATE. adj. { intimado, Spaniſh j int, 


1. Inmoſt ; inward ; inteſtine. 
They knew not : 

That what I mention'd was cf God, I knew 
From intimate impulſe. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

Fear being ſo intimate to our natures, it is the 
ſtrongeſt bond of laws. Tiliotſon. 
2. Near; not kept at diſtance. 
Moſes was with him in the retirements of the 
Mount, received there his private inſtructions ; 
and when the multitude were thundered away 
from any approach, he was honoured with an zztr- 
mate and immediate admiſſion. South. 

2- Familiar ; cloſely acquainted. 

United by this ſympathetick bond, 
You grow familiar, 7i-timare, and fond. Rofſcom. 

IN TINAY E. x, |. in:imado, Spanith ; intime, Fr. 
intim, Latin. ] A familiar friend; one who is 


to be aflimilated. 


1NT 


The deſizn was to entertain his reaſon with a 
more equal converſe, aſſign him an iin, whoſe 
intellect as much correſponded with him as did the 
outward form. Government of the Tongue: 
To VNTIMATE. v. a. | intimer, French; intimare, 
low Lops) To hint; to point out indirectly, or 
aot very plainly. | 5 
Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by a way 
he 72t:matcs, may be made a mercury of copper, 
not of the ſilver colour of other mercuries, but 


The names of ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, with 


| the abſtract ideas in the mind, intimate ſome real 


exiſtence, from which was derived their orizinal' 
pattern. Locke. 

'Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us ; 

'Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And zntimates eternity to man. Addiſon's Cato. 
_ IVxTIMATELY. adv. | from intimate.] 
1. Cloſely; with intermixture of parts. 

The ſame. ceconomy is obſerved in the circula- 
tion of the chyle with the blood, by mixing it 
intimately with the parts of the fluid to which it is 
Arbuthnot. 
2. Nearly; inſeparably. 


Quality, as it regards the mind, has its riſe from 
knowledge and virtue, and is that which is more 
etlential to us, and more itimutely united with us. 

| LAdditon's Spectator. 

3. Familiarly ; with cloſe friendſhip. 

IxnTiMAa'TION. n. f. [intimation, Fr. from inti- 
met.] Hint; obſcure or indirect declaration or di- 
rection. 


mtimations; the firſt hints and whiſpers of good 
and evil that paſs in his heart. Saut h. 
Of thoſe that are only probable we have ſome 


renſonable in1:mations, but not a demonſtrative cer- 
tainty. | Woodward. 
Beſides the more ſolid parts of learning, there 
are ſeveral! little i»!imaito:s to be met with on me- 
dals, | Addi ſon. 
LN TIN. adj. Inward ; being within the maſs ; 
not being external, or on the ſurface ; internal, 
Not uſed. 


bodies, which is tha chief work of elements, and 
requires an intime application of the agents, water 
hath the principality and exceſs over earth. Digby, 
To IN TTUuIDATEH. v. a. | intimid-r, French; in 
and t:mdu;, Lat. | To make fearful; to daſtardize; 
to make cowardly. | 

At that tribunal ſtands the writing tribe, 
Which nothing can 7timidate or bribe z ; 
Time is the judge. | | Deng. 
Now guilt once harhour'd in the conſcious breaſt, 
Intinidales the brave, degrades the great. Irene. 
INTVRE. „ /. integer, Lat. entirr, French ; 
better written ee, which ſee, and all its deriva- 
tives. ] Whole; undiminithed ; broken. 
The lawful power of making laws, to command 
whole politick ſocieties of men, belongeth ſo pro- 
perly unto the ſame tire ſocieties, that for any 
prince to exerciſe the ſame of himſelf, and not ei- 
ther by -xpreſs commiſſton immediately and per- 
ſonally received from God, or elſe by authority 
derived at the firſt from their conſent upon whoſe 
perſons he impoſes laws, it is no better than mere 


tyranny. 8 Hoeker, 
InTVYRENESS. u. ſ. [from intire ; better emire- 
n:ſs.] Wholeneſs ; integrity. : | 


So ſhall all times find me the ſame : 
You this ien better may fulfil, 
Who have the pattern with you ſtill. 

I's To. prep. | in and #9.] SE 

7. Noting entrance with regard to place : op- 
poſed to out of, | 

Water introduces inte vegetables the matter it 
bears along with it. | Wodw. Nat. Hiſt. 
Acrid ſubſtances, which paſs 7 the capillary 
tubes, muſt irritate them into greater contraction. 

| Ar lutbmt on Aliments, 
2. Noting entrance of one thing into another. 
If iron will acquire by mere continuance an ha- 
bitual inclination to the fite it held, how much 


Donne. 


2 


truſted with our thouglus. 


more may education, being a conſtant plight and 


green. N E 0e. 


Let him ſtrictly obſerve the firſt ſtirrings and | 


$ to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixed | 


ted and tolerant of exceſſes. 


INT 
inurement, induce by cuſtam good habits ix 3 
reaſonable creature ? | | Millor. 

To give life to that which has yet no being, i; 
to frame a living creature, faſhion the parts, and 
having fitted them together, to put ite them aliy. 
ing ſoul. Locks, 

3- Noting penetration beyond the outſide, oy 
ſome action which reaches beyond the ſuperficies 
or open part.' 8 EY 

To look into letters already opened or dropt is 
held an ungenerous act. - 

4. Noting incluſion real or figurative. 

They have denominated ſome herbs ſblar and 
ſome lunar, and ſnch like toys put 72 great 
words, Bator. 
5. Noting a ew ſtate to which any thing is 
brought by the agency of a cauſe. 

Compound bodies may be reſolved 72:9 other 
ſubſtances than ſuch as they are divided ita by the 
. | Boy l. 

A man muſt ſin himſelf into a love of other men's 
ſins; for a bare notion of this black art will nos 
carry him ſo far. | South, 

Sure thou art born to ſome petnliar fate, 
When the mad people riſe againſt the ſtate, 

To look them into duty; and command 
An awful filence with thy lifted hand. Dryden, 

It concerns every man that would not trifle away 
his foul, and fool himſelf into recoverable miſery, 
with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to enquire its theſe 
matters. | Tilla. 

He is not a frail being, that he ſhould be tired 
into compliance by the force of aſſiduous ap;:!1-ation, 

| Sairidgn 

In hol.ow bottoms, if any fountains Pins. 
riſe, they naturally ſpread themſelves 1% lakes, 
before they can find any ifſne, Addiſon on tal. 

It would have been all irretrievably lott, was it 
not by this means collected and brought 22e one 
maſs. ; Woodward, 

Why are theſe poſitions charged upon me a 
their ſole author: and the reader led inte a belief, 
that they were never before maintained by any per- 
ſon of virtue? | Altterbury, 

It is no ways congruous, that God ſnou d be al- 
ways [rightening men i an acknowledgment of 
the truth, who were made to be wrought upon by 
calm evidence.  Atrerbury, 

A man may whore and drink himſelf ;»79 atheiſm; 
but it is impoſſible he ſhould think himſelf _ it, 

: OP» 

INTo/LERABLE. adj. [intolerahilis, Lat. intel rabie 
French. 

1. Infufferable; not to be endured ; not to be 
born; having any quality in a degree too powerful 
to be endured. ; 


many, certain and uncertain, what will be and hat 
will never be, our load will be as into/crablc as it 13 
unreaſonable. Taylor. 
His awful preſence did the crowd ſurprize, 
Nor durſt the raſh ſpectator meet his eyes; 
Eyes that confeſs'd him born for kingly ſway, 
So fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable day. Drydin. 
Some men are quickly weary of one thing: the 
ſame ſtudy long continued in is as insolerabl to 
them, as the appearing long in the ſame clothes 13 
to a court lady. | Lockes 
From Param's top th* Almighty rode, 
Intolerable day proclaim'd the God. By 
2. Bad beyond ſufferance. 
IN TOCLERABLENESS. n. f. from intolcrable.] 
Quality of a thing not to be endured. | 
Ix To EANAN Lx. adv. [from intdercble.} To à 
degree beyond endurance. . | 
InTo'LERARNT, adj. {intolerant, Fr.] Not endte 
ring ; not able to endure. EEE 
Too great moiſture affects human bodtes wh 
one claſs of diſeaſes, and too great dryneſs wit 
another; the powers of human bodies being yan 
Av buibuci. 
To Ixn'Toms. v. 4. ſin and tomb.] To incloſe in 
a funeral monument; to bury. 5 
What commandment had the Jews for the mw 
mony of odours uſed about the bodies of the dead: 


contente 


after which cuſtom notwithſtanding our Lo . " 


If we bring into one day's thoughts the evil of 
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contented:that his own moſt precious blood ſhould | Some of the moſt experienced chemiſts do affirm I'nTarcatery. adv. from in/ricate.) With in- 
be intom d? 1 | . Hooker. | quickſilver to be intranſmuzabl:, and therefore call | volution of one in another; with perplexity. 
Is't nights predominance or the day's ſhame, it liquor æternus. Ray on the Creation. That variety of factions into which we are ſe 
That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb? Shak. | To INTREASURE. v. a. [inand treaſure] To lay | intricately engaged, gave occaſion to this diſcoui ſe. 
Mighty heroes more majeſtick ſhades, up as in a treaſury, | rt Saut. 
And youths intomb'd before their father's eyes. Dry. There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, | TIxTrICATENESS. n. ſ. [from irtricute.] Per- 
To INTONATE. v. a. | intono, Lat.] To thun- Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; plexity ; involution ; obſcurity. 
der. 4 . Di. The which obſerved, a man may propheſy, He found ſuch intricat ne, that he could ſee no 
 IxnToNa'T10N. ns fe [ intonation, Fr. from intonate. | With a near aim, of the main chance of things way to lead him out of the maze. Sidney. 
The act of thundering. Dit. As yet not come to life, which in their ſeeds INTRIGUE. ». f. [ intr ige, Fr.] | 

To Ix TONER. v. n. | from. intono, or rather from | And weak beginnings he intreaſured. Shakeſpeare. 1. A plot; a private trauſaction in which wa- 
tore; iytonner, French. ] To make a flow protracted ; To InTRE'NCH. . 2. (i and trancher, Fr.] To] ny parties are engaged : uſually an affair of love. 
noiſe. „ Fs invade; to encroach; to cut of part of what be-] Theſe are the grand intrigues of man, 

So ſwells each wind-pipe; afs intones to aſs | longs to another; with oz. Theſe his huge thoughts, and theſe his vaſt deſires. 

- Harmonick twang. | Pops Dunciad. Little I defire my ſcepter ſhould i:!rench on God's 2 Flat man. 
To INTO/RT. v. a. Cintor tuo, Lat.] To twiſt; | ſovereignty, which is the only King of men's con-] A young fellow long made love, with much 
to wreath; to wring. | ſciences, | | King Charles, | artifice and intrigue, to a rich widow. Aadiſ. Guard. 

The brain is a congeries of glands, that ſeparate That crawling inſet, who from mud began, The hero of a comedy is repreſented victori- 
the finer parts of the blood, called animal ſpirits : | Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man ous in all his Intr igues. Swift. 
aud a gland is nothing but a canal variouſly 22 Durſt he, who does but for my pleaſuce live, Now love is dwindled to intrigue, x 
ard wound up together. Arbuthnot. | Intrench en love, my great prerogative. Drydin.| And marriage grown a money league. Swift, 

With rev'rent hand the King preſents the gold, Ve are not to intrench upon truth in any conver- 2. Intricacy ; complication. Little in uſe. 
Which round th' iatorted horns the gilder roll'd. ſation, but leaſt of all with children. Locke. | Though this vicinity of ourſelves to ourſelves. 

| Tepe. ToINTRE/NCH. v. a. cannot give us the full proſpect of all the ing 
7 INTO XICATE. 2. a. | in and tcaicum, Lat. 1. To break with hollows. | | of our nature, yet we have much more advan- 
Jo inebriate ; to make drunk, His face tage to know ourſelves, than to know other things 

The more a man drinketh of the world, the | Deep ſcars of thunder had intrench'd, and care without us. Hales Origin of Mantind. 
more it intaxicateth; and age doth profit rather in | Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 3. The complication or perplexity of a fable or 
the powers of underſtanding, than in the virtues | 2. To fortify with a trench: as the allies were | poem : artful involution of feigned tranſaction. 
of the will and affections. Bacon. | intrenebed in their camp. As cauſes are the beginning of the action, the 

As with new wine intoxicated both, INTRE'NCHANT. adj. | This word, which is, II oppoſite deſigns againſt that of the hero are the 
They ſwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel | believe, found only in Shakeſpeare, is thus explain- | middle of it, and form that difficulty or intrigue 
Divinity within them breeding wings, ed: The ins cnchamt air means the air which ſud- | which makes up the greateſt part of the poem. 
Wherewith to ſcorn the earth. Milton. denly encroaches and cloſes upon the ſpace left Po 

My early miſtreſs, now my ancient muſe, by any body which had paſſed through it. Hanmer, ToInTRYGUE, v. n. [intriguer, Fr. from the 
That ſtrong Circean liquor ceaſe t'infuſe, II believe Shakeſpeare intended rather to expreſs the | noun.] To form plots; to carry on private de- 
 Wherewith thou didſt iztoxicate my youth, Dex. | idea of indiviſibility or invulnerableneſs, and de- | ſigns, commonly of love. * 

What part of wild fury was there in the baccha- | rived ?ntrexchant, from in privative, and trencher, to] InTRrYGUER. 2. ſ. intrigueur, Fr. from intrigue. ] 
nals which we have not ſeen equall'd, if not ex- | cut ; intrenchant is indeed properly nt cutting, ra- | One who buſies himſelf in private tranſations ; 
ceeded by ſome intoxicated zealots? Decay of Picty. | ther than not to be cut; but this is not the only in- | one who forms plots ; one who purſues women. 

Others, after baving done fine things, yet ſpoil | ſtance in which Shakeſpeare confounds words of ac- | I defire that intriguers will not make a pimp of 

tbem by endeavouring to make them better; and | tive and paſſive ſignification.] Not to be divided; | my lion, and convey their thoughts to one another. 

are ſo intoxicated with an earneſt deſire of being | not to be wounded ; indiviſible. ; Addiſon. 

| above all others, that they ſuffer themſelves to be] As eaſy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air InTRYGUINGLY. adv. [from intrigue.) With 
deceived. _ Dryden's Dufreſnoy, | With thy Keea ſword impreſs, as make me bleed. | intrigue ; with ſecret plotting. 

Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to | Shakeſpeare. ] INTRUNSECAL. adj. | intrinſecus, Lat. int in- 
ſpirituous liguors having different qualities from] InTrE/NCHMENT. 2. . [from intrench.] Forti- | ſegue, Fr. This word is now generally written in- 
the plant; for no fruit taken crude has the 22:ox:- | fication with a trench. trinfical, contrary to etymology. ] 
cating quality of wine. Arbuthnot.| INTREKTYID. adj. [intrepide, Fr. intrepidus, Lat.] ] r. Internal; ſolid; natural; not accidental ; 

Ix ToxICA T TON. 2. . [from intoxicate. |] Inebri- | Fearleſs; daring ; bold; brave. not merely apparent. | 
ation; ebriety ; the act of making drunk; the Argyle Theſe meaſure the laws of God not by the in- 

ſtate of being drunk. Calm and intrqpid in the very throat | . de. goodneſs and equity of them, but by re- 

That king, being in amity with him, did ſo burn | Of ſulphurous war, on Tenier's dreadful field. luctancy and oppoſition which they find in their 
in hatred towards him, as to drink of the lees and Thomſon. 4 own hearts againſt them. Tillotſon. 
dregs of Perkin's intoxica/ion, who was every where | IN TREYYDIT v. u. ſ. [intrepidite, Fr.] Fearleſſ-] The near and intrinſecal, and convincing argu- 
elſe detected. Bacon, | neſs; courage; boldneſs. ment of the being of God, is from human nature 
 Whence can this proceed, but from that beſot- I could not ſufficiently wonder at the intrepidity | itſelf. Bently. 
ting intoxication which verbal .magick brings upon | of theſe diminutive mortals, w ho durſt venture to 2. Intimate; cloſely familiar. Out of uſe. | 

the mind. South. | walk upon my body, without trembling. He falls into intrinſecal fociety with fir John 
Ix TNC TABLE. adj. | intraftabilis, Lat. intrac- Gulliver's Travels. Graham, who diſſuaded him from marriage. 

table, Fr.] 5 75 | INTRE'e1DLy, adv. | from intrepid. | Fearleflly ; Wotton. 

1. Ungovernable; violent; ſtubborn ; obſti- | boldly ; daringly. Sir Fulk Greville was a man in appearance in- 

| He takes the globe for the ſcene ; he launches | trinſeca/ with him, or at leaſt admitted to his me- 
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nate. | F 
Jo love them who love us is ſo natural a paſſi- forward intrepidly, like one to whom no place is | lancholy hours. Wotton, 1 
on, that even the moſt iar ’çe tempers obey its | new. Pope. | InTRYNSECALLY. adv. [from intrinſecal.] - 1 
force. | Rogers, | WVNnTRICAcy. . . [from intricate.] State of be- 1. Internally; naturally; really. | 1 
2. Unmanageable ; furious. ing entangled ; perplexity ; involution ; complica- A lye is a thing abſolutely and iwntrisſccally evil. 1 
By what means ſerpents, and other noxious and | tion of facts or notions. South. | 
more int» a&able kinds, as well as the more inno- | The part of Ulyſſes in Homer's Odyſſey is much | Every one of his pieces is an ingot af gold, in- | 
cent and uſeful, got together. Nacdꝛuard's Nat. Hiſt. | admired by Ariſtotle, as perplexing that fable with trinſccally and ſolidly valuable. Prior. 1 
IX RAC TABLENESS. 1. . from intractable.] very agreeable plots and intricacies, by the many] 2. Within; at the inſide. | z 
Obſtinacy; perverſeneſs. adventures in his voyage, and the ſubtilty of his | In his countenance no open alteration; but the 
IxTRA'CTABLY. adv, [from intrafable.] Un- | behaviour. Addiſon. | leſs he ſnewed without, the more it wrought in- 


manageably ; ſtubbornly. : 2 VNTRICATE. adj. Cintricatus, Lat.] Entag- | trinſecally. Motton. | 
 _IxTRANQUULITY. 2./. [in and tranquility.] Un- gled ; perplexed ; involved; complicated; obſcure. | If once bereaved of motion, matter cannot of | 
quetneſs; want of reſt. | | Much of that we are to ſpeak may ſeem to a | itſelf acquire it again; nor till it be thruſt by ſome 
Jactations were uſed for amuſement, and allav | number perhaps tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, | other body from without, or intrinſecally moved by 
m conſtant pains, and to relieve that intranquility | and intricate. Hooker. | an immaterial ſelf- active ſubſtance that can per- 
Which makes men impatient of lying in their beds. | His ſtile was fit to convey the moſt intricate bu- | vade it. Bentley. 
| Temple. | ſineſs to the underſtanding with the utmoſt clear- IS TR“NSHC ER. adj. [intrinſecus, Lat.] 229 5 
Ix TRANSIT IVE. adj. [intranfitivas, Lat. neſs. | Addiſon. | 1. Inward ; internal; real; true. 
I [ln grammar. ] A verb intran/itive is that which | ToIVnTrIcaTE. [from the adjective.] To per- Jtrinfic> goodneſs conſiſts in accordance, and ſin 
Bgnines an action, not conceived as having an ef- plex; to darken. Not proper, nor in ule. in comrariety to the ſecret will of God, as well as 
ect upon any object; as, curro, I run. Alterations of ſirnames have ſo intricated, or | to his revealed. Hammonds Fundamentals. 
| Clin te's Latin Grammar. | rather obſcured, the truth of our pedigrees, that | 2. Not depending on accident; fixed in the na- 
INTRANSMU TABLE. adj. [in and tranſanetab le.] | it will be no little hard labour to deduce them. ture of the thing. 5 : 
Vachangeable to any other ſubſtance. Hs | XY Camden. | Vol, I. Ne 24. 3 © © The 
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Too intrinfecate t unlooſe. 


land with great vehemence. 
3. The preface or part of a book containing 


1N I 


INT. 


The difference between worth and merit, ftri&t {by the chief factors for a general intromiſſian of all 


Iy taken ; that is, a man's ini; this, his cur- 

rent value. Grew, 
His fame, like gold, the more 'tis try'd 

The more ſhall its i »/F& worth proclaim. Prior. 
Beautiful as a jewel ſet in gold, which, though 

it adds little to i inſick value, yet improves the 

luſtre, and attracts the eyes of the beholder. Rog. 
IxTRi/xSECATE. aj. [This word ſeems to 

have been ignorantly formed between 7icate and 

i-trin/ccal, |] Perplexed ; entangled. Not in uſe. 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
Sbateſp. King Lear. 
Come, mortal wretch, 

With thy ſharp teeth this knot iu icate 

Of life at once untie. Sbateſp. Ant. and Clecp. 
To INTRODU'CE. v. a. [ix oduco, Lat. ixtro- 

daire, Fr.] # 
1. To conduct or uſher into a place, or to a per- 


ſon. 


Mathematicians of advanced ſpeclations may 
have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas 
of infinity. 

2. Tobring ſomething into notice or practice. 

This vulgar error whoſozver 1s able to reclaim, 
he ſhall in!roduce anew way of cure, preſerving by 
theory as well as practice. - 

An author who ſhould ::troduce a ſport of words 


upon the ſtage, would meet with ſmall applauſe. 


Broome. 
2. To produce; to give occaſion to. _ 
Whatſoever introduces habits in children, deſerves 
the care and attention of their governors. Locke. 
4. To bring into writing or diſcourſe by proper 
preparatives. 
If he will introduce limfelf by prefaces, we 
cannot help it. of Layer”: Trial. 
INTRODU'CER. z. f. ¶iutroducteur, Fr. from in- 
tr oduce.] | | 


1. One who conducts another to a place or per- 


on. 
2. Any one who brings any thing into practice 
or notice. | 

The beginning of the earl of Eſſex I muſt at- 
tribute to my lord of Leiceſter ; but yet as an in- 
greducer or ſupporter, not as a teacher. "atton. 

It is commonly charged upon the army, that the 


beaſtly vice of drinking to exceſs hath been lately, 


from their example, reſtored among ns ; but who- 
ever the introducers were, they have ſucceeded to 
a miracle. Swift 

IxTRoDu'cT1ON. 7. f. | introduction, Fr. intro- 
duckio, Lat.] 


1. The act of conducting or uſhering to any 


place or perſon; the ſtate of being uſhered or 
conducted. | 


2. The act of bringing any new thing into no- 


tice or practice. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had purſued the 
int duct ion of the liturgy and the canons into Scot- 


previous matter. 


ISTRODU'CTIVE. adj. | introds7if, Fr. from i- 


troduce.] Serving as the means to ſomething elſe. 
The truth of Chriſt crucified, is the Chriſtian's 
philoſophy, and a good life is the Chriſtian's lo- 


gick; that great inſtrumental mtrody&@:;ve art, that 


muſt guide the mind into the former. South, 
InTropu'crory. adj. from mtrodu cut, Lat. 
Previous; ſerving as a means to ſomething fur- 
ther. ; | | 
This introductory diſcourſe itfelf is to be but an 
eſſay, not a book. Hoyle 


IxTROGRE'SSION. . fe | introgreſſio, Lat.] En- 


trance; the act of entering. 

Ix T ROI T. n. ſ. | introit, Fr.] The beginning of 
the maſs; the deginning of public devotions. 

Ix TRoMY's$10N. 2. . [ intromiſſio, Lat.] 

1. The act of ſending in. | | 

If fight be cauſed by iatromiſſian, or receiving ir 
th- form of that which is ſeen, contrary ſpecies or 
forms ſhould be received confuſedly together. 
which Ariſtotle ſhews to be abſurd. Peachom 

All the reaſon that I could ever hear alledged 


Locke. 


Brown's Vals. Err. 


Clarendon, 


| by his fleſhly mind. 


1 


ſects and perſuaſions into our communion, is, that 
thoſe who ſeparate from us are ſtiff and obſtinate, 
and will not ſubmit to the rules of our church, and 
that therefore they ſhould be taken away. South. 
2. [In the Scottiſh law.] The act of intermed- 
dling with another's effects; as, he ſhall be brovght 
to an account for his intromiſſions with ſuch an eft ate, 
TolNTROMIT. v. 4. | intromitto, Lat.] 
1. To ſend in; to let in; to admit. 
2. To allow to enter; to be the medium by 
winch any thing enters. 55 
Glaſs in the window ixtromits light without cold 
to thoſe in the room. Holder's Elements of Specch. 
Tinged bodies and liquors reflect ſome ſorts of 
rays, and intromit or tranſmit other ſorts. Newton. 
To InTRoSPE'CT. v. a. [iutraſpectus, Lat.] To 
take a vie of the inſide. 8 
INT ROSE“ C TION. a. . [from intraſpect.] A 
view of the inſide. TILES 
The actings of the mind or imagination itſelf, 
by way of reflection or introſpection of themſelves, 
are diſcernable by man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
I was forced to make an int, eſpehion into my own 
mind, and into that idea of beauty which I have 
formed in my own imagination. Dryden. 
Ix TROVE'NIENT. adj. | intro and venio, Latin. ] 
Entering; coming in. $2 
Scarce any condition which 1s not exhauſted and 
obſcured, from the commixture of iatrovenient na- 
tions, either by commerce or conqueſt. Brown. 
To INTRU'/DE. v. 7. [inte udo, Lat.] 
1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of vio- 
lence; to enter without invitation or permiſſion. 
Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 


And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd. Shak. | 
appointed went to 2/7 it to the hands of his con- 


The Jewiſh religion was yet in poſſeſſion ;' and 
therefore that this might ſo enter, as not to mtrud., 
it was to bring its warrant from the ſame hand 
of omnipotence. South, 

2, It is followed by on before perſons, or per- 
ſonal poſſeſſions. | 

Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendſhip 
Intrudes on your repoſe, and comes thus late 
To greet you with the tidings of ſucceſs. Rowe, 

Some thoughts ariſe and trude upon us, while 
we ſhun them; others fly from us, when we would 
hold them. - | Watts. 

2. To encroach ; to force in uncalled or unper- 
mitted : ſometimes with into. 258 py 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a 
voluntary humility, and worſhipping of angels, 
1ntruding into thoſe things which he hath not ſeen 
5 Col. ii. 18. 

To IN TRV “DE. v. g. To force without right or 
welcome; commonly with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. | 

Not to intrude oe's ſelf into the myſteries of go- 
vernment, which the prince keep ſecret, is repre- 


ſented by the winds ſhut up in a bull hide, Which 


the companions of Ulyſſes would needs be ſo fooliſh 
as to pry into. | | Pope. 
IN TRV“ DER. n. f. [from intrude. ] One who forces 
himſelf into company or affairs without right or 
welcome. DE es Ee 165 
Unmannerly ieder as thou art! Shakeſpeare. 
Go, baſe itruder / over-weening ſlave! 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates. Shake/. 
They were but itruders upon the poſſeſſion, dur- 
ing the minority of the heir: they knew thoſe 
lands were the rightful inheritance of that young 
lady. Davies on Ireland. 
Will you, a bold intruder, never learn 
To know your baſket, and your bread diſcern 2 Dry, 
She had ſeen a great variety of faces: they were 
all ſtrangers and intruders, ſuch as ſhe had no ac- 
quaintance with. 3 
The whole fraternity of writers riſe up in arms 
againſt every new intruder into the world of fame. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
IxTRvu7s10Nn. u. ,. [intrufion, Fr. intrafio, Lat.] 
1. The act of thruſting or forcing any thing or 
perſon into any place or ſtate. | #7 
Many excellent ſtrains have been juſtled off by 
the n!r1/:925 of poetical fiftions. Brown's Ful. Err. 


Loc tc. 


viſion of God in the world to come. 


. 


| 
| 


The ſeparation of the parts of one body, upon 


j 


INT 


the 122 4/ion of another, and the change from reſz 
to motion upon impulſe, and the like, ſeem to 


have ſome connection. | Loc ke. 
2. Encroachment upon any. perſon or place; 


unwelcome entrance ; entrance without invitation 


or permiſſion. 


I think myſelf in better plight for a lender than 


you are, the which hath ſomething emboldened 
me to this unſeaſoned in/u/i9n ; for they, ſay, if mo- 
ney go before, all ways do he open. SH plate. 
Frogs, lice, and flies, muſt all his palace fil! 
With loath'd intruſian. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
How's this, my ſon ? Why this intruſion 7 
Were not my orders that I ſhould be private. 


Add: (on's Cato, - 


I may cloſe, after ſo long an in- upon your 
meditations. Wak?'s Preparation for Death, 

3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of any 
thing. h | 

It will be ſaid, I handle am art no way ſuitable 
either to my employment or fortune, and ſo ſtand. 


charged with intraſion and impertinency. Metten. 
To InTRU'sT. v. a. ¶ in and 2 ff.] To treat with _ 


confidence; to charge with any ſecret commiſſion, 

or thing of value: as, we zntr/ another with 

ſomething ; or we intruſt ſomething 79 another. 
His majeſty had a ſolicitous care for the pay. 


| ment of his debts ; though in ſuch a manner, that 


none of the duke's officers. were truſted with the 
knowledge of it. Clarendon, 
Receive my counſel, and ſecurely move ; 
Intruft thy fortune to the pow'rs above. Dryd. Juv. 
Are not the lives of thoſe, who draw the 
ſword in Rome's defence, 7tr«/ted to our care? 
Addiſon's Catn, 
He compoſed his billet-doux, and at the time 


fidant. Arbuthnot, 
IxnTuYT1oON. 1. ,. | intuitus, intueor, Lat. 
1. Sight of any thing, uſed commonly of men- 
tal view. Immediate knowledge, | 
At our rate of judging, St. Paul had paſſed for 
a moſt malicious perſecutor ; whereas God ſavy 


he did it ignorantly in unbelief, and upon that :tw-. 


iin had mercy on him. Government of the Tongue. 
The truth of theſe propoſitions we know by a 


bare ſimple intuition of the ideas, and ſuch propo- 
; Locke. 


ſitions are called ſelf- evident. 
2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction of rea- 
ſon, but inſtantaneouſly accompanying the ideas 
which are its object. | 
All knowledge or cauſe is. deductive ; for we 
know none by ſimple tuition, but through the me- 
diation of their effects; for the caſualty itſelf is 
inſenſible. | 
Diſcourſe was then almoſt as quick as int«tion. 
: | South. 
He their ſingle virtues did ſurvey, 
By zatuition in his own large breaſt. 
Ix TU'1TIVE. adj. [ mtuitivus, low Lat. it, 
French. ] | 5 
1. Scen by the mind immediately without the 
intervention of argument or teſtimony. 
Immediate perception of the agreement or dif- 


agreement of two ideas, is when, by comparing 


them together in our minds, we ſee their agree- 
ment or diſagreement : this therefore is called in- 
tuitrve Knowledge. | 

Lofty flights of thought, and almoſt ib 
perception of abſtruſe notions, or exalted diſcove- 


ries of mathematical theoreſms, we ſometimes ſee 


exiſtent in one perſon. | Bentley. 
2. Seeing, not barely believing. | 
Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehen- 

ſion of things not ſeen, endeth with the — 
DoRere 


Glanville. 


Dryden. 


3. Having the power of diſcovering truth imme- 


diately without ratiocination. | 


The rule of ghoſtly or immaterial natures, 35 


ſpirits and angels, is their intuitive intellect 
judgment, concerning the. amiable beauty and high 
goodneſs of that object, which, with unſpeakable 
joy and delight, doth ſet them on work. Hogker, 

The ſoul receives 5 na 
Diſcurſive or intuitive, Milben. 
INTUL TIVELY. adv, [intuitivement, Fr.] M ger 


* 


INV 
oat deduRion of reaſon ; by immediate percep- 
on. . 

5 That our love is ſound and ſincere, that it 
cometh from a pure heart, and a good conſcience, 
and a faith unfeigned, who can pronounce, ſaving 
only the ſearcher of all mens hearts, who alone 
intuitively doth Know in this kind who are his. 

SE Hooker. 

Sod Almighty, who ſees all things intuitively, 
-does not want logical helps. Baker on Learning. 

IxTuUME/SCENCE., I. . | intumeſcence, French, 

IxTuME'scency. J intumeſco, Lat.] Swell; 
tumour; the act or ſtate of ſwelling. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at 
the bottom, as they are more hardly or eaſily mov- 

ed, they variouſly begin, continue, or end their | 
intim cent ies. Braun. 

This ſubterranean heat cauſes a great rarefaction 
and imm ſcence of the water of the abyſs, putting 
it into very great commotions, and occaſions an 

earthquake. | | Weoodwward. 

IN TERGE/SCENCE. . f. [in and tergeſco, Lat.] 
Swelling : the act or ſtate of ſwelling. 

Not by attenuation of the upper part of the ſea, 
but intergeſcencics cauſed firſt at the bottom, and 
carrying the upper part of it before them. Brown. 

IxTu's. n. ſ. [intsſ3, Lat.] Bruiſe. 

She did ſearch the ſwelling bruze, 
Aud having ſearch'd the 7it«/e deep, 
She bound it with her ſcarf. | 

To INTwi/xE. v. a. [in and twine. ] 

1. To twiſt or wreath together. 

This opinion, though falfe, yet mn: wird with a 
true, that the ſouls of men do never periſh, abated 
the fear of death in them. Hooker. 

2. To be inſerted by being wreathed or twiſted. | 

| The veſt and veil divine, 
Wich wand'ring foliage and rich flow'rs ine. 
| Dryden. 


| Spin ſer. 


7) INVADE. v. a. [invads, Latin. 
1. To attack a country ; to make an hoſtile en- 
Trance. ©) 
He will invade t hem with troops. Habb. 
Should he invade any part of their country, he 
would ſoon ſee that nation up in arms. Anolis. 
With dang'rous expedition they invade 
Hevn, whoſe high walls fear no aſſault. 
Thy race in times to come | 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome; 
Rome, whoſe aſcending tow'rs ſhall heav'n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade. Dryd. An. 
Encouraged with ſucceſs, he invades the pro- 
Vince of philoſophy. Dryden. 


Milton. 


In vain did nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring ſhips, and men prophane, 
Invade th' inviolable main. 
2. To attack; toſail; to aſſault. 


— 


Dryden. | 


INV 
of any in Greece, through which means it hap- 
pened that the natives were never expelled by the 
fury of mwaders. Swift. 

Secure, by William's care, let Britain ſtand ; 
Nor dread the bold izvader's hand. Prior. 

Eſteem and judgment with ſtrong fancy join, 
To call the fair invader in; 

My darling favourite inclination, too, 
All, all conſpiring with the foe. 

2. An aſſailant. | 

3- Encroacher ; intruder. 

The ſubſtance was formerly compriſed in that 
uncompounded ſtyle, but afterwards prudently 
enlarged for the repelling and preventing hereti- 
cal invader 5. Hammond, 

IxNvaLE/SCENCE. n. ſ. [invaleſco, Lat.] Strength; 
health ; force. | Dic. 

INVA/LID. adj. [invalide, Fr. iavalidus, Lat. | 
Weak; of no weight or cogency. 

But this I urge, 
Admitting motion in the heav*ns, to ſhew 
Involid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Ailton. 

To IxSva'LIDATE. v. a. | from invalid.] To 

weaken ; to deprive of force or efficacy. 
To wvaldate fuch a conſequence, ſome things 
might be ſpeciouſly enough alledged. Boyle. 
Tell a man, paſſionately in love, that he is jilt- 
ed, bring a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood of 
his miſtreſs, and it is ten to one but three kind 
words of her's ſhall validate all their teſtimonies. 
Locke. 
IxvaLYve. 3. J. [Fr.] One diſabled by ſick- 
neſs or hurt. | 
What beggar in the inwvalides, 
With lameneſs broke, with blindneſs ſmitten, 
Wiſh'd ever decently to die ? Prior. 

1 ALI DIT v. nf. [in and validity; invalidite, 
Fr. 
1. Weakneſs; want of cogency. 

2. Want of bodily ſtrength. This is no Engliſh 
meaning. | 
He ordered, that none who could work ſhould 
be idle; and that none who could not work, by 
age, ſickneſs, or validity, ſhould want. Temple, 

Inva'LUaBLE. ad. Fin and valuable. ] Pre- 
cious above eſtimation ; ineſtimable. 

The faith produced by terrour would not be ſo 
free an act as it ought, to which are annexed all 
the glorious and invaluable privileges of believing. 

8 Atterbury. 
IxvarlaBLE. adj. [in and varius, Lat. invaria- 
ble, Fr.] Unchangeable ; conſtant, | 
Being not able to deſign time by days, months, 


Granville. 


or years, they thought beſt to determine theſe al- 


terations by ſome known and inv ariable ſigus, and 
ſuch did they conceive the riſing and ſetting of the 
fixed ſtars. Brown. 
The rule of good and evil would not appear uni- 


rs There ſhall be ſedition among men, and iwvad-| form and invariable, but different, according to 
zug one another; they ſhall not regard their kings. | mens different complexions and inclinations. Att. 


2 Eſdras. 4 


IxNva/RIABLENESS. u. ſ. | from invariable, | Im- 


Thou think'ſt 'tis much, that this contentious | mutability ; conſtancy. 


ſtorm | 
I, vadis us to the ſkin; ſo 'tis to thee : 
But where the greater malady is fix'd, 
The leſſer is ſcarce felt. 


3. To violate by the firſt act of hoſtility ; to at- | him. | 


tack, not defend. 
Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have 
made; TS 
And virtue may repel, though not invade.  Dryd. 
 Ixva'veR. . . | from invado, Lat.] 5 
1. One who enters with hoſtility into the poſ- 
ſeſſions of another. 


| changeably ; conſtantly. 


Ixva/riaBLy. adv. [from invariabl.] Un- 


He, who ſteers his courſe invariably by this 


Shak:ſp. Ring Lear. | rule, takes the ſureſt way to make all men praiſe 


. Atterbury. 
Ixva's10N. 1. ſ. [ivnafion. Fr. inveſio, Lat. 
1. Hoſtile entrance upon the rights or poſſeſſions 


of another ; hoſtile encroachment. 


We made an vaio: upon the Cherethites. 
1 Sam, XXX. 


Reaſon finds a ſecret grief and remorſe from 


every invaſion that fin makes upon innocence, and 


The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not | that muſt render the firſt entrance and admiſſion 
endure ; neither durſt they, as invaders, land in | of fin uneaſy. South. 


Ireland. | Bacon. 
: Their piety 

In ſharp conteſt of battle found no aid 

Againſt inwaders, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


The nations of the Auſonian ſhore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour, from afar, 


Of arm'd :zva fon, and embrace the war. Dr. En. 


William the Conqueror invaded England about 


: That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, | the year 1060, which means this; that taking the 
ſerves only to embroil and conſume the ſacrilegi- | duration from our Saviour's time till now, for one 


. ous -wadeys, 
Were he loſt, the naked empire | 

Would be a prey expos'd to all invaders. Denh. So. 

Ihe country abut Attica was-the moſt barren . 


Decay of Piety. | intire length of time, it ſhews at what diſtacce 
this inva/ion was from the two extremes. Locke. 


2. Attack of a diſeaſe. 


INV 


| Egypt, is its invaſion and going off at certain ſea- 
ſons, Artuthnor. 
 Invas1ve. adj. [from invade. Entering hoſ- 
tilely upon other mens poſſeſſions ; not defenſive. 
I muſt come cloſer to my purpoſe, and not 
make more invaſive wars abroad, when, like 
Hannibal, I am called back to the defence of my 
country. 
Let other monarchs, with invaſive bands, 
Leſſen their people, and extend their lands; 
By gaſping nations hated and obey'd, | 
Lords of the deſarts that their ſwords had made. 
Arbuthnox, 
Inve/cT1vVE. z. f. | invefive, Fr. invectiva, low 
Latin.) 
1. A cenſure in ſpeecb or writing; a reproach- 
ful accuſat ion. 
Plain men deſiring to ſerve God as they ought, 
but being not ſo ſkilful as to unwind themſelves, 
where the ſnares of gloſing ſpeech do lie to en- 


tangle them, are in mind not a little troubled, 


when they hear ſo bitter invectives againſt that 
which this church hath taught them to reverence 
as holy, to approve as lawful, and to obſerve as 
behoveful for the exerciſe of Chriſtian duty. 
. Hooker. 

If we take ſatyr, in the general ſignifieation of 
the world, for an invective, tis almoſt as old as 
verſe. Dryden's Juvenal. 

2. It is uſed with apy. 

So deſp'rate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 
Breathe out inve&ives gainſt the officers. Shakef. 

Caſting off reſpec, he fell to bitter inve#ives 
againſt the French king. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. Leſs properly with at. 

Whilſt we condemn others, we may indeed be 
in the wrong; and then all the invectives we make 


| at their ſuppoſed errours, fall back with a re- 
| bounded force upon our own real ones. Dec. of P. 


Inve/cT1vE. adj. | from the noun. ] Satiricals 
abuſive. 
Let him rail on; let his invective muſe 
Have four and twenty letters to abuſe. 
Inve/cTIveLy. adv. Satirically ; abuſively. 
Thus moſt invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life ; ſwearing that we 
Are meer uſurpers, tyrants. Shakeſpear ts 
To INVEIGH. v. a. ſ[inveho, Lat.] To utter 
cenſure or reproach : with agarnft. 
I cannot blame him for inveighing ſo ſharply 
againſt the vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 
He inveighs ſeverely againſt the folly of parties, 
in retaining ſcoundrels to retail their lyes. Arbuth. 
Ixve'1GHER. #. . [from ixveigb.] Vehement 


railer. 


One of theſe inveighers againſt mercury, in ſe- 
ven weeks, could not cure one ſmall herpes in the 
face. Wijeman. 

To INVE/IGLE. v. a. [ invogliare, Ital. Min- 
ſhew ; aveugler, or enaveugler, Fr. Skinncr and Fu- 
nius.] To perſuade to ſomething bad or hurtful; 
to wheedle; to allure; to ſeduce. * 

Moſt falſe Dueſſa, royal richly dight, 


That eaſy was to inveigle weaker fight, 


Was, by her wicked arts and wily ſkill, _ 
Too falſe and ftrong for earthly ſkill or might. 
Fairy Queen. 
Achilles hath ive ige his fool from hun. Shak, 
Yet have they many baits and guileful ſpells, , 
To inveigle and invite thi unwary ſenſe 


Both right able 
T' inveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudibrat. 
Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled 
amongſt the creatures, were deſigned to exalt our 
conceptions, not inveigle or detain our paſfions. 


Boyle, 


ing. Temple. 
The inveigling a woman, before ſhe is come to 
years of diſcretion, ſhould be as criminal as the 
feducing of her before ſhe is ten years old. Spe7, 
InvercLER. n. ſ. | from inveigle.] Seducer ; 


What demonſtrates the plague to be endemial to 


deceiver ; allwger to ill. 


5 6 B 2 | Being 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Of them that paſs unweeting by the way. Aſilin. 


I leave the uſe of garlick to ſuch as are in- 
veiol:d into the gout by the uſe of too much driux- 


INV 


Being preſented to the emperor for his admira- 

dle beauty, the prince clapt him up as his i 8 ter. 

andys. 

To INVE'NT. v. a. | inventer, Fr. invenio, Lak. } 

1. To diſcover ; to find out; to excogitate; to 
produce ſomething not made before. 

The ſubſtance of the ſervice of God, ſo far forth 
aàs it hath in it any thing more than the law of 
reaſon doth teach, may not be invented of men, but 
mult be received from God himſelf. Spenſer. 

Matter of mirth enough, though there were 
none 
She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent 
To feed her fooliſh humour and vain jelliment. 
Fairy & Queen. 
Woe to them that invent to themſelves inftru- 


ments of muſick. Amos. 
OF We may invent i 
With what more forcible we may offend | 

Our enemies. Milton. 


In the motion of the bones in their articutations, 
a twofold liquor is prepared for the inunction of 
their heads; both which make up the moſt apt 
mixture, for this uſe, that can be invented or 
thought upon. Ray. 
Ye ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, | 
Who Nature's mazy intricacies trace, | 
By manag'd fire and late i-vented eyes. Blackmore. 
But when long time the wretches thoughts re- 
fin'd, 
When want had ſet an edge upon their mind, 
Then various cares their working thoughts em- 
ploy'd, 
And that which each invented, all enjoy d. Creech. 
The ſhip, by help of a ſcrew, i, vented by Ar- 
chimedes, was launched into the water. Arbuth. 
2. To forge; to contrive falſely ; to fabricate. 
I never did ſuch things as th6ſe men have mali- 
ciouſly invented againſt me. Suſan. Xliii. 
Here is a ſtrange figure ixvemed, againſt the 
Plain ſenſe of the words. Stilling fleet. 
3- To feign ; to make by the imagination. 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
With full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. Shakeſp. 
Hercules's meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue 
was invented by Prodicus, who liv'd before So- 
crates, and in the firſt dawnings of philoſophy. 
Addiſon's Spectutar. 
4. To light on; to meet with. Not uſed. 
Far off he wanders what them makes ſo glad: 
Or Bacchus' merry fruit they did ive, 
Or Cybel's frantick rites have made them mad. 
Spenſer. | 
Inve'xTxR. a. ſ. [from inventeur, Fr.] 
x. One who produces ſomething new ; adeviſer | 
of ſomething not known before. 
As à tranſlator, he was juſt ; as an inventer, he 


was rich. Garth. 
2. A forger. 
Ixve'NT1oNn. 2. .. | invention, French; inventio, 
Latin. ]. 


1. Excogitation ; the act or power of producing 
ſomething new. 

O for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention! Sh. Hen. V. Pro. 

By improving what was writ before, 

In vention labours leſs, but judgment more. Raſcom. 

Invention is a kind of muſe, which being poſſeſſed 
of the other advantages common to her filters. 
and being warmed by the fire of Apollo, is raiſed 
higher than the reſt. Dryden. 

Mine is th' invention of the charming lyre; 
Sweet notes and heav'nly numbers I inſpire. Dyd. 

Fhe chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of 
Homer is inv-ntion, Þo 

2. Diſcovery. 

Nature hath provided ſeveral glandules to ſepa- 
rate ſpittle from the blood, and no leſs than four 
pair of channets to convey it into the mouth, which 

axe of a late imvertivn, and called duius [alin ales, 
Ray on the Creation. 

3. Forgery ; fiction. 

We hear our bloody couſins, not confeſſing 
Their cruel parric: de, filling their hearers 


Shall find their wardrobe's inventory. 


INV 
If thou can'ſt accuſe; 


Do it without invention ſuddenly. Shak. n VI. 
5. The thing invented. 


ments than artificial wwventions. Sidney. 
Th' iy vention all admir'd; and each how he 

o be th' inventor miſs'd, ſo eaſy it ſeem'd 

Once found, which yet unfound moft would have 

thought 

Impoſhble. | Mlton's Nene iſe Loft. 
Inve/NT1VE. adj. [ inventif, Fr. from invent. | 
1. Quick at contrivance ; ready at expedients. 
Thoſe have the inventive/t heads for all Nee, 

and roundeſt tongues in all matters. Alſcham. 

That inventive head x 

Her fatal image from the temple drew, 

The fleeping guardians of the caſtle ſlew. Dryden. 
The inventive god, who never fails his part, 

Inſpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. 

Dryden. 

2. Having the power of excogitation or fiction. 
As he had an w#wveniive brain, ſo there never 

lived any man that believed better thereof, and of 

himſelf. Raleigh. 
Reaſon, remembrance, wit, inventive art, 


No nature, but immortal, can impart. Denham. 
Inve'NToR. 7. ſ. | inventor, Latin. | | 
1. A finder out of ſomething new. It is writ- 


ten likewiſe inventer. 

We have the ſtatue of your Columbus, that diſ- 
covered the Weſt Indies, alſo the inventor of ſhips : 
your Monk, that was the inventar of ordnance, and 


of gunpowder. Bacon. 
Studious they appear 

Of arts that poliſh life; inventors rare, 

Unmindful of their maker. Milton's Paradi i; 27% 


Why are theſe poſitions charged upon me as 
their ſole author and inventor, and the reader led 
inte a belief, that they were never before main- 
tained by any perſon of virtue ? Atterbury, 
2. A contriver; a framer. In an ill ſenſe. 

In this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook, 

Fall'n on th' inventors heads. Shakeſpeare” es Hamlet. 
INVENToO'RIALLY. adv. | from inventory, whence 
perhaps inventorial.] In manner of an inventory. 
To divide inventorially, would dizzy the arithme- 
tick of memory. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
INVE/NTORY. ». / [ inventaire, French; inven- 


tarium, Lat.] An account of catalogue or moveables. 


I found, 

Forſooth, an inventory, thus importing, 

The ſeveral parcels of his plate. Sh p. Hen. VIII. 
The leanneſs that afflicts us, the object of our 
mifery, is as an inventory to particularize their 


abundance : our ſufferings is a gain to them. Shak. 


Whoe'er looks, 

For themſelves dare not go, o'er Cheapſide books, 
onne, 

It were of much conſequence to have ſuch an 
inventory of nature, wherein, as, on the one hand, 

nothing ſhould be wanting, fo nothing repeated 
on the other. Grew's Muſcum. 

In Perſia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in 
the inventory of their goods and chattles ; and it is 
uſual, when a man ſells a bale of ſilk, to toſs half 
a. dozen women into the bargain. Addiſon's Spe vator. 

To INVENTORY. v. a. [ inventorier, Fr. ] To re- 
giſter; to place in a catalogue. 

I will give out divers ſchedules of my beauty: 
it ſhall be inventorzed, and every particle and uten- 
ſil labell'd. Shakeſpeare. 

A man looks on the love of his friend as one of 
the richeſt poſſeſſions: the philoſopher thought 
friends were to be inventoried as well as goods. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Inve'NTRESS. u. /. | inventrice, Fr. from inventor. ] 

A female that invents. 

The arts, with all their retinue of lefſer trades, 

hiſtory and tradition tell us when they had their 


inventreſſes were deified. 
Ceciha came, 
I1rwventreſs of the vocal frame: 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from ker ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds. Dryden. 
IxNve'RSE.. adj. [inverſe, Fr. inve! le Lat.] In- 


Burnet. 


Wich range invention. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
13 


The garden, a place not fairer in natural orna- 


come of it. 


beginning; and how many of their inventors and | 


INV 


n 3 reciprocal : : oppoſed to r It is. 
called in proportion, when the fourth term is 90 


than the firſt; or ſo much leſs than the third 5 
the ſecond is greater than the firſt. 

Every part of matter tens to every part of mat. 
ter with a force, which is always in a direct pro. 
portion of the quantity of matter, aud an ine ſe 
duplicate proportion of the diſtance. Gerth, 

Inve'R510N. 1. /. | inverſion, Fr. inverſio, Lat. 

I. Change of order or time, ſo as that the laſt 
is firſt, and firſt laſt. 

If he ſpeaks truth, it is upon a ſubtle inverſion 
of the precept of God, to do good that evil may 


'Tis juſt the ive of an act of Parliament ; 
your lordſhip firſt ſigned it, and then it was paſſed 
among the lords and commons. 

2. Change of place, ſo as that each takes the . 
of the other. 

To INVE RT. v. a. [inverto, Latin. ] 

1. To turn upſide down; to place in contrary 
method or order to that which was before. 

With fate inverted, ſhall I humbly woo ? 


| And ſome proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 


Pray to accept me, and forget my ſcora ! Mallir. 
Aſk not the cauſe why ſullen Spring 

So long delays her flow'rs to bear, 

And Winter ftorms invert the year. D. yden, 
Poeſy and oratory omit things allocation, . it- 


| vert times and actions, to place "_ thing i in the 


moſt affecting light. Matis. 
2. To place the laſt firſt. 
Yes every poet is a fool ; 
By demonſtration Ned can ſhow it: 
Happy, could Ned's inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet. 

3. To divert; to turn into another channel; to 
imbezzle. Inſtead of this convert or inter vert is 
now commonly uſed. 

Soly man charged him bitterly with inverting his 
treaſures to his own private uſe, and having ſecret 
intelligence with his enemies. Anolles's H. of the T. 

Inve/rTEDLY. adv. {from inverted. ] In con- 
trary or reverſed order. 

Placing the forepart of the eye to the hls of 
the window of a darkened room, we have a pretty 
landſkip of the objects abroad, mverted/y painted 
on the paper, on the back of the eye. Der bam. 

To Inve'sT. v. a. [inveſtir, Fr. inveſo, Latin:] 

1. To dreſs; to clothe ; to array. It has i» or 
with before the thing ſuperinduced or conferred. 

Their geſture ſad, 
Inveſt in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats,. 
Preſented them unto the gazing moon, 
So many horrid ghoſts. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Thou with a mantle didft inveſt 
The riſing world of waters. Mi ton. 

Let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luſtre; 
Inveſt them with thy lovelieſt ſmiles, put on 
Thy choiceſt looks. Denham's Sophy. 

2. To place in poſſeſſion of a rank or office. 

When we ſanctify or hallow churches, that 
which we do is only to teſtify that we make 
places of public reſort, that we inv God himſaf. 
with them, and that we ſever them from comma 
uſes. Hic Rer. 

After the death of the other archbiſhop, he was 


inveſted in that high dignity, and ſettled in his pa- | 


lace at Lambeth. Clarendon 
The practice of all ages, and all countries, hath 

been to do honour to. thoſe who are iv with 

public authority. Aliter busy. 
3. To adorn; to grace; as clothes or or naments. 

Honour muſt, 

Not accompanied, izve/t him only; 

But ſigns of nobleneſs, like ſtars, ſnall ſhine 

On all deſervers. Shakeſpeare's Maceth, 
The fooliſh, over-careful fathers for this en- 

grols'd 
The kanker' d heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold ; 


For this they have been thoughtful to 25 


Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes. Shake}. 
Sorae great-potentate, 
Or of the thrones above; ſuch ene 


Iavgſis him coming. Milton, 


4 


b 3 4. To 


much greater than the third, as the ſecond is leſs 


Bron, 


D. yder. 
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INV 
4. To confer; to give. 5 | 
If there can be found ſuchan inequality between 
man and man, as there is between man and beaſt, 
or between ſoul and body, it inve/teth a right of go- 
vernment. ö | acon. 
5. To encloſe; to ſurround ſo as to incercept 
ſuccours or proviſions : as, the enemy inveſted 
the town. 5 | 
Inve's TIENT. adj. [inveſtiens, Latin.] Cover- 
ing ; clothing. EIN. | 
The ſhells ſerved as plafms or monlds to this 
ſand, which, when conſolidated and freed from 
its inveſtient ſhell is of the ſame ſhape as the cavity 
of the ſhell. | Woodward. 
 Inve'sTIGABLE. adj, [from inveſtigate.] To 
be ſearched out; diſcoverable by rational diſqui- 
ſition. 
Finally, in ſuch ſort they are iavęſtigable, that 
the knowledge of them is general; the world hath 
always been acquainted with them. Hooker. 
In doing evil, we prefer a leſs good before a 
greater, the greatneſs whereof is by reaſon ive/- 
tigable, and may be known. Hooker, 
To INVE/STIGATE. v. a. | inveſiigo, Latin.) 
To ſearch out : to find out by rational difquiſition. 
Inveſtigate the variety of motions and figures 
made by the organs for articulation. Hold. on Speech. 
From the preſent appearances inveſtigate the 
powers and forces of nature, and from theſe ac- 
count for future obſervations. Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 
InvesTIGA'TION, . f. [ inveſtigation, Fr. inveſ- 
tigatio, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of the mind by which unknown 
truths are diſcovered. | 


munication of it alſo, is often practiſed in ſuch a 
method as neither agrees preciſely to ſynthetick or 
analytick. | *atts. 
Progreſſive truth, the patient force of thought 
Inveſtigation calm, whoſe ſilent powers 
Command the world. T Thomſon's Summer. 
2. Examination. | 
Your travels I hear much of: my own ſhall 
never more be in a ſtrange land, but a diligent in- 
veſiigation of my own territories. Pope to Swift. 
Inve'sT1TURE. 2. ſ. [ French.) | 
1. The right of giving poſſeflion of any manor, 
office, or benefice. | 
He had refuſed to yield up to the pope the in- 


veſliture of biſhops, and collation of eccleſiaſtical | 


dignities within his dominions. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion. 
Inve'STMENT. n. /. [in and veſiment.] Dreſs; 


eloaths ; garment ; habit. 


Ophelia, do not believe his vows; for they are 


brokers, | | 
Not of that die which their i»ve/im:nts ſhew. Shak. 
| You, my lord archbiſhop, 9 | 
Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintained, | 
Whoſe beard the ſilver hand of peace hath touch'd, 
Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tu- 
tor'd, 5 
Whoſe white inv-//ments figure innocence, 
The dove, and every bleſfed ſpirit of peace; 
Wherefore do you fo ill trauſlate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war? Sha. 
Inve/TERACY, n. ſ. | invaeratio, Latin. ] ; 
1. Long continuance of any thing bad; obſti 
nacy confirmed by time. 
The inveteracy of the people's prejudices com- 
pelled their rulers to make uſe of all means for 
reducing them. Aualdliſon. 
2. In phyſick. ] Long continuance of à diſeaſe. 
INVE'TERATE. adj. { inveteratus, Latin. ] 
1. Old; long eſtabliſhed. . : 
The cuſtom of Chriſtians was then, and had been 
a long time, not to wear garlands, and therefore 
that undoubtedly they did offend who preſumed to 


violate ſuch a cuſtom by not obſerving that thing ; | 7192. te | | 
INVIX CIBLE. adj. | mwvincible, French; invin- | 
ibilis, Latin] Inſuperable; unconquerable z no: 
to be ſubdued. | 


the very inwererate obſer ation whereof was a law, 
ſufficient to bind all men to obſerve it, unleſs 
they could ſhew ſome higber law, ſome Jaw of 

Scripture; to the contrary, Hooker. 
It is an inveterate and received opinion, that can- 


the ruin of our morals. 


with them. 


rity. 


cible againſt all aſſaults of affe tion. 


INV 


2. Obſtinate by long continuance. ifs 


It is not every ſinful violation of conſcience that 
can quench the ſpirit ; but it muſt be a long invere= 
rate courſe and cuſtom of ſinning, that at length 
produces and ends in ſuch a curſed effect. South. 

He who writes ſatire honeſtly is no more an 
enemy to the offender, than the phyſician to the 
patient, when he preſcribes harſh remedies to an 
inveterate diſeaſe. Dryden. 

In a well-inſtituted ſtate the executive power 
will never let abuſes grow inveterate, or multiply 
ſo far that it will be hard to find remedies. Swift. 

To IN VECTERAT E. v. a. [ inveterer, Fr, invetero, 
Latin.] To fix and ſettle by long continuance. 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an 
end given, and a conſummation to ſuperſtitious 
prophecies, and to an ancient tacit expectation, 
which had by tradition been infuſed and inveterated 
into mens minds. 1 Bacon. 
I. et not Atheiſts lay the fault of their fins upon 
human nature, which have their prevalence from 
long cuſtom and inveterated habit. Bentley. 

Inve'TERATENESS. #.f. [ from inveterate.] Long 
continuance of any thing bad ; obſtinacy confirmed 
by time. | 

As time hath rendered him more perfect in that 
art, ſo hath the iveteratencſs of his malice made 
him more ready in the execution. Brown's V E. 

Neither the :2veterateneſs of the miſchief, nor 
the prevalency of the faſhion, ſhall be any excuſe 
for thoſe who will not take care about the mean- 
ing of their words. Locke. 

INvETERA'T1ON. 7. ſ. | inveteratio, Latin.) The 


act of hardening or confirming by long continu- 
Not only the e of truth, but the com- an 
if 


ce. 
INVIDIOUsS. adj. [invidioſus, Latin. ] 

1. Envious; malignant. 

I ſhall open to them the interior ſecrets of this 
myſterious art, without impoſture or vidious re- 
ſerve. Evelyn. 

2. Likely to incur or bring hatred. This is the 
more uſual ſenſe. 

Agamemnon found it an iv es affair to give 
the preference to any one of the Grecian heroes. 

Broome 

Not to be further tedious, or rather invidirus, 
theſe are a few cauſes which have contributed to 
Swift. 

Inv1/piousLy. adv. [from invidious.] 

1. Malignantly ; enviouſly. 

2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 

The clergy murmur againſt the privileges of the 
laity ; the laity invidiouſly aggravate the imraunities 
of the clergy. 8 Spratt. 

Ix VIV DIOoUSN ESS. 1 f. | from invidious. ] Quality 
of provoking eavy or hatred. | 

To Invi/GORATE. v. 4. {in and vigour. | To en- 
due with vigour; to ſtrengthen ; to animate ; to 
enforce. | 

The ſpleen is introduced to iavigorate the ſiniſter 
fide, which, dilated, would rather infirm and debi- 
litate. 5 Brown. 

Gentle warmth 
Diſcloſes well the earth's all-teeming womb, _ 
Invigorating tender ſeeds. 
I have lived when the prince, inſtead of ii 
rating the laws, aſſumed a power of diſpenſing 
1 Addiſon 
No one can enjoy health, without he feel a light- 
ſome and invigorating principle, which ſpurs him 
to ation. Spectator. 
Chriſtian graces and virtues they cannot be, un- 
leſs fed, invigorated, and animated by uriverſal cha- 
Alterbur *. 
IXVI CORA“ T ION. n. . | from ixvigorate. 
1. The act of invigorating. 
2. The ſtate of being invigorated. 


No- 7 15 


1 would have thought her ſpirits bad been invin- 
Shak. [peas te 


tharidos, applied to any part of the body, touch 
the bladder, and exulcerats it. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, * 


Should he inyade their country, he would-ſoon 


Philips. 


I find in myſelf an appetitive faculty, which is 
always in the very height of activity and zv120ra- 


INV 


ſee that iavincibie nation with their united forces up 
in arms. | AKuaolles. 
The ſpirit remains invincible. Milton. 
That miſtake, which is the conſequence of in- 
vincible errour, ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong 
judgment. Locke. 
If an Atheiſt had had the making of himſelf, 
he would have framed a conſtitution that could 
have kept pace with his inſatiable luſt, been invin- 
(ible by intemperance, and have held out a thou- 
ſand years in a perpetual debauch. Bentley. 
Ixvr/NctBLE. . f. [from invincible.] Uncon- 
querableneſs; inſuperableneſs. 
IxvrNc18BLy. adv. [ from invincible.] Inſupera- 
bly ; unconquerably. 
Ye have been fearleſs in his righteous caule ; 
And as ye have receiv'd, ſo have ye done 
Inv incibiy. Milton. 
Neither invitations nor threats avail with thoſs 
who are invincibly impeded, to apply them to their 
benefit. Decay of Picty. 
INVVOLABLE. adj. [inviolable, French; inuio- 
labilis, Latin.] s 
1. Not to be profaned ; not to be injured. 
Thou, be ſure, ſhalt give account 
To him who ſent us, whoſe charge is to keep 
This place iavioluble. Millan. 
In vain did Nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring ſhips, and men prophane, 
Invade th' inviolable main; 
Th' eternal fences overleap, 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep. Dryden. 
Ve lamps of heav'n, he ſaid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free; thou venerable ſky ! 
Inviolable pow'rs ! ador'd with dread, : 
Be all of you adjur'd. Dryden's Aneid. 
This birthright, when our author pleaſes, muſt 
and muſt not be ſacred and inviolable. Locke, 
2. Not to be broken. 
| The prophet David thinks, that the very meet- 
ing of men together, and their accompanying one 
another to the houſe of God, ſhould make the 


league of :010/able amity. Hookers 
See, ſee, they join, embrace, and ſeem to kiſs, 


As if they vow'd ſome league inviolable. Shakeſp. 
3- Inſuſceptible of hurt or wound. 
| Th' inviolable ſaints 
In cubick phalanx firm advanc'd intire Milton. 


IxvioLaBLy. adv. | from ixviolable.] Witliout 
breach ; without failure. 

Mere acquaintance you have none : you have 
drawn them all into a nearer line; and they who 
have converſed with you, are for ever after invio- 
lably yours. Dryden. 

The true profeſſion of Chriſtianity invialably en- 
gages all its followers to do good to all men. Spra. 

IxvroLATE. adj. [inviolate, Fr. inviolatus, Lat.] 
Unhurt; uninjured ; unprofaned ; unpolluted ; un- 
broken. 

His fortune of arms was ſtill i violate. 

But let i»©1iolate truth be always dear 
To thee ; even before friendſhip, truth prefer. 

| Denham, 


B acon. 


If the paſt 
Can hope a pardon, by thoſe mutual bonds 


Nature has ſeal'd between us, which, though I 


Have cance ll d, thou haſt ftill preferv'd 2vio/ate ; 
I beg thy pardon. Denham's Sophy, 

My love your claim inviolate ſecures ; 
'Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. 

In all the changes of his doubtful fate, 
His truth, like Heav'n's, was kept mwvrolate, Dryden. 
IN viovs. ad. [invius, Latin. | Impaſſable; un- 
trodden. 

If nothing can oppugn his love, 

And virtue 12v1545 ways can prove, 

What may not he confide to do, 

That brings both love and virtue too? Hudib. 
InvisrnVLITY.. u. ſ. | invifititite,, Fr. from inwvie 


Dr yder.. 


-/:blz.] The ſtate of being inviſible ; imperceptible- 
neſs to ſight. 

They may be demon ſtrated to be innumerab?e, 
ſubſtituting their ſmalneſs for the reaſon of their 


K. v. 


ile 
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bond of their love inſoluble, and tie them in a - 
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INVISIBLE. adj. [invifible, French; ii, 
Latin.] Not perceptible by the fight ; not to be 
ſeen. | 

He was iviſible that hurts me ſo ; 
And none i»v:/ible, but ſpirits, can go. 
The threaden fails, 
Borne with th' indie and creeping wind, 


Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow'd ſea, Shak. 


'Tis wonderful, 
That an iaviſible inſtinet ſhould frame them 
To loyalty unlearn'd, honour untaught. 
To us izvi/ible; or dimly ſeen, 
In theſe thy loweſt works. 

He that helieves a God, believes ſuch a being as 
hath all perfections; among which this is one, that 
he is a ſpirit, and conſequently that he is 1 VL, 
and cannot be ſeen. T llt on 


It ſeems caſier to make one's ſelf i-9:/ib/- to 
others, than to make another's thoughts viſible to 
Locke. 


Ixv!s18LY. adv, [from int ſible.] Impercepti- 


me, which are not viſible to himſelf. 


bly to the ſight. ; 
Age by degrees »vi/ibly doth creep, 

Nor do we ſeem to die, but fail aſleep, Penluum. 

Toa IN VISSAT E. v. a, [in and viſcus, Latin. ] To 
lime: to intangle in glutinous matter. 

The camelion's food being flies, it hath in the 
tongue 2 mucous and flimy extfemity, whereby, 
upon a ſudden emiſſion, it iv c tes and intangleth 

thoſe infects. Brown. 
IxVNITATIOR. ». ſ. [invitation, French; imvitatio, 
Lat.] The act of inviting, bidding, or calling t 
any thing with ceremony and civility. 

That other anſwer'd with a lowly look, 

And ſoon the gracious v:itat:9n took. Dryden. 

Ixv!/TATORY. adj. [from invito, Latin. ] Uſing 
invitation ; containing invitation. 

To INVITE. v. a. [invito,aLatin ; inviter, Fr.] 

1. To bil; to aſk to any place, particularly to 
one's own houſe, with intreaty and complaiſance. 

If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw 
thyſelf. Eecluf. 

He comes #wited by a younger ſon. Milton. 

When much company is invited, then be as ſpar- 
ing as poſſible of your coals. Swift, 

2. Toallure; to perſuade ; to induce by hope or 
pleaſure. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than 
upon any other Gentiles, though facility and hope 
of ſucceſs might iat ite ſome other choice, Bacon. 

Nor art thou ſuch 
Created, or ſuch place haſt here to dwell, 
As may not oft ive, though ſpirits of heav'n, 
To viſit thee. Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 

The liberal contributions ſuch teachers met 
with, ſerved ſtill to i7v:te more labourers into that 
Work. Decay of Piety. 

Shady groves, that eaſy ſleep ivite, $55 
And after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. Dry. 

To I XVI“ T E. v. n. [imvito, Lat.] To aſk or call 

to any thing pleaſing. | 
All things invite 
To peaceful counſels. | Million. 

IVI TER. n. /. from ixvite.] He who in- 
Vites. g | 
They forcibly cut out abortive votes, ſuch as 
their in iter and encouragers moſt fancied. A. (CV. 

Honour was the aim of the gueſts, and intereſt 
was the ſcope of the :2v2!ter. Smalridg:s Sermons. 

Wines and cates the tables grace, 1. 
Eut moſt the kind nviz-?s cheerful face. PS, Od. 

INV TIN GUY. adv. from ixviting.] In ſuch a 
manner as invites or allures. | 

If he can but dreſs up a temptation to look . 
„gi; the buſineſs is done. Decay if Pity. 

To IFO TMN F. v. a. | inumbro, Lat. | To ſhade; 
to cover with ſhades. | Dit. 

INV“ NON. n. /. i nungo, inumtus, Lat.] The 
act of ſmearing or anointing. | 

The wiſe Author of Nature hath placed on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon with her bill, and ſqueezes out an oily lini- 
ment, fit for the inw# of the feathers, and 
cauſing their filaments to cohere. Rey. 

Ix N HA oN. n. ſ. [inun. lation, French; ixun- 


Autio, Latin. 1 | 


Sidney. 


Shakeſ(p. 


Ailton. 


INV 
1. The overflow of waters; flood; deluge. 
Inndation, ſays Cowley, implies leſs than deluge. 
Her father counts it dangerous, 
That ſhe ſhould give her ſorrow ſo much ſway ; 
And in his wiſdom haſtes our marriage, 
To ſtop the imwmd tin of her tears. Shakeſpeare. 
The fame ian was not paſt forty foot in 
moſt places; ſo that ſome few wild inhabitants of 
the woods eſcaped: Bacon, 
All fountains of the deep, 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to uſurp 
Beyond all bounds, *till inundation riſe 
Above the higheſt hills. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
This vin unto the Egyptians happeneth 
when it is Winter unto the Ethiopians. B.. Jul. Er. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear, 


Of threatening floods, and iundations near. Dryden. 


No ſwelling iaundation hides the grounds, 
But cryſtal currents glide within their bounds. 
- Cray. 
2. A confluence of any kind. 5 
Many good towns, through that #7402791 of the 
Iriſh, were utterly waſted. 
To VUxvocaTE. v. 4. [trvoco, Latin.] To in- 
voke; to implore; to call upon; to pray to. 
Poor clay-cold figure of a holy King! 
Be t lawful, that I inwocate thy ghoſt, 
To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. Shak-ſp. 
If Dagon be thy god, | 
Go to his temple, zwvocate his aid 
With ſolemneſt deyotion. 
Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 
Till vermin or the draff of ſervile food 


| Conſume me, and oft mwvrrated death 


Haſten the welcome end of all my pains. Milton. 
Ixvoca'TION. u. ſ. | invocation, French; invo- 
catio, 'Latin.] | e 
1. The act of calling upon in prayer. 
Is not the name of prayer uſual to ſignify even 
all the ſervice that ever we do unto God? And 
that for no other cauſe, as I ſuppoſe, but to ſhew 


devout vocation of the name of God doth not 
either preſuppoſe or infer. Hooker, 
2. The form of calling for the aſſiſtance or pre- 
ſence of any being. | : 
My imwocation is 


Honeſt and fair, and in his miſtreſs' name. Shak-/. 


The propoſition of Gratius is contained in a line, 
and that of ixvocation in half a line. Wile. 
I will ſtrain myſelf to breath out this one in- 
cation. Howl. 
The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and tlie 
mvocation is divided between the two deities. Addi. 
I'xvo1ce. n. . [This word is perhaps corrnpted 
from the French word arv5y-z, ſend. ] A cata- 
logue of the freight of a ſhip, or of the articles 
and price of goods ſent by a factor. 
To IN VOK E. v. a. ¶ invoco, Latin; invoquer, Fr.] 
To call upon; to implore; to pray to; to invo- 
cate. | = 
The power I will invoke dwells in her eyes. Sid. 
One peculiar nation to ſelect 
From all the reſt, of whom to be inv d. Milton. 
The ſkilful bard, 
Striking the Thracian harp, mvoktes Apollo, 
To make his hero and himſelf immortal. Prior. 
To Ixvo'LvE. v. a. [involvo, Latin. 
t. To enwrap ; to cover with any thing circum- 


fluent. 


Leave a ſinged bottom all involv'd 8 N 
With ſtench and ſmoke. 8 Milton. 
No man could miſs his way to heaven for want 
of light; and yet ſo vain are they as to think they 
oblige the world by invo/ving it in darkneſs. 

| Decay of Piety. | 
In a cloud i:v9/:*d, he takes his flight, | 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix'd in mortal fight. 

| | +: Dryden. 
2. To imply; to compriſe. | 
We cannot demonſtrate theſe things ſo as to 
ſhew that the contrary neceſſarily imvo/ves a con- 
tradition. | 
3. To entwiſt; to join. 
He knows his end with mine invold' d. 
4. To take in; to catch; to conjoin. 


Aſilen. | 


Spenſ, 7 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 
| Roll in her yortex, and her pow'r confeſs. Pete. 


that there 1s in religion no acceptable duty, which | 


4 


4 


| extremities of weather without injury. 
Ixv/REMENT. . /. [from inure.] Practice; ha- 


Tillotſon. | 


The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involuntary throng. Pobe. 


Sin we ſhould hate altogether; but our hatred 
of it may involve the perſon which we ſhonld not 


hate at all. Spratt 
One death involves 
| Tyrants and ſlaves, T homſon's Summer. 


5. To entangle. 

This reference of the name to a thing whereof 
we have no idea, is ſo far from helping at all, that 
it only ſerves the more to involve us in difficulties, 

a Locke. 


As obſcure and imperfect ideas oſten involve our 


reaſon, ſo do dubious words puzzle men's reaſon, 
Locke, 

6. To complicate ; to make intricate. 
Some iv their ſnaky folds. Milian. 
Syllogitm is of neceſſary uſe, even to the lover; 


of truth, to ſhew them the fallacies that are often 


concealed in florid, witty, or volved diſcourſes. 
| Lick 5 
7. To blend; to mingle together confuſed!y, 
Earth with hell mingle and ie. Niiltes, 
Ixvo'LUNTARILY. adv. from ix valuntary.] Ne: 
by chcic2; not ſpontaneouſly. | 
INVO'LUNTARY. adj. {in and wvoluntariai, 
Latin; mTvolntaire, French.) 
1. Not having the power of choice. 
The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt izvoluntary throng, 
Who gently drawn, and ſtruggling leſs and leſc, 


2. Not choſen ; not done willingly. 
The forbearance of that action, conſequent to 
ſuch command of the mind, is called voluntary; 


a thought of the mind, is called inv9/untary. Lock, 
But why, ah tell me, ah too dear 
Steals down my cheek th' involuntary tear ? 
IxvoLu'TIoN. . . | involutio, Latin.] 
1. The act of involving or inwrapping. 
2. The ſtate of being entangled; complica- 
tion. 


Pete, 


mutual involution, Glanvill?s Scepſis, 
3. That which is wrapped round any thing. 
Great conceits are raiſed of the involuion or 
membranous covering called the ſilly-how, ſome- 
times found about the heads of children. | 
_ Brown's Vulgar Errourte 
To Ixv/RE. v. a. [in and ure. ] To habituate ; to 
make ready or willing by practice and cuſtom ; to 
accuſtom. 
practiſed, now 79. 1 5 
Becauſe they ſo proudly inſult, we muſt a little 
inure their ears with hearing others, whom they 
more regard, are accuſtomed to uſe the ſelf-ſame 
language with us. Hooker, 
If there might be added true art and learning, 
there would be as much difference, in maturity of 


which now men are, as between men that are 
now and innocents. h Hooker, 
That it may no painful work endure, 
It to ſtrong labour can itſelf we. Habberd's Tale. 
England was a peaceable kingdom, and but 
lately inured to the mild and goodly government of 
the Confeſſor. Spenſer. 
The forward hand, inr*d to wounds, makes way 
Upon the ſharpeſt fronts of the moſt fierce. Dar. 
Then cruel, by their ſports 70 blood iu. d 
Of fighting beaſts, and men to beaſts expos'd. 
| | Milton. 
To 'mre | 
Our prompt obedience. Milton's Paradiſe La. 
They, who had been moſt inur'd 10 buſineſs, had 
not in their lives ever undergone ſo great fatigus 
for twenty days together. . Clas dbu. 


We may mire ourſelves by cuſtom 2» bear the 
Addij an. 


bit ; uſe ; cuſtom ; frequency. 
If iron will acquire by mere continuance 4 ſe- 
cret appetite, and habituat inclination to the ſite 


it held, then how much more may education, be- 
272. 


ing notling elſe but a couſtant plight and 


, 


and whatſoever action is performed without ſuch 


All things are mixed, and cauſes blended by | 


It had anciently ith before the thing 


judgment, between men therew:th inured, and that 


re 


We 
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burning. 


dis breaſt bending ward. 


ing upward we ſpeak and prevail. Hooker. 
| _ Celeſtial light 
Shine 77ward, and the ſoul through all her pow'rs 


Ixradiate. 


An outward honour for an imward toil; 


IN W 
nen, induce by cuſtom good habits into a reaſon- 


able creature. ; Wotton. 
To IN'URN. v. 4. [in and urn.] To intomb; to 


OY | The ſepulchre 

Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn'd, 

Hath op'd its ponderous and marble jaws _ 

To caſt thee up again. Shakeſprare's Hamlet, 
Amidſt the tears of Trojan dames inuru'd, 

And by his loyal daughters truly mourn'd. Dryden. 
Inv'sTioN. n. . [inutio, Lat.] The act of 


IX ITIL E. adj. [imutile, Fr. inutilis, Lat.] Uſe- 
leſs ; unprofitable. * 

To refer to heat and cold is a compendious and 
in«tile ſpeculation. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ix u TI. v. n. fe. ¶inutilite, Fr. inutilitas, Lat. | 
Uſeleſſneſs; unprofitableneſs. | 

Invu'LNERABLE. adj. | invilnerable, Fr. invul- 
xerabilis, Latin. ] Not to be wounded ; ſecure from 
wound. 

Our cannon's malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 

Againſt th' invulnerable clouds of heav'n. Shak. 

Nor vainly hope 
To be invulnecrable in thoſe bright arms, 
That mortal dint none can reſiſt. 
Vaneſſa, though by Pallas taught, 

By love invulnerable thought, 

Searching in books for wiſdom's aid, 

Was in the very ſearch betray d. Swift, 
To IN WALL. L. v. a. [in and wall.] To incloſe or 
fortify with a wall. 

Three ſuch towns in thoſe places with the gar- 
riſons, would be ſo augmented as they would be 
able with little to ia wal themſelves ſtrongly. Sper. 

/ 

12 ban © | adv. [mpean't, Saxon. 

1. Towards the internal parts; within. 

The parts of living creatures that be more in- 
ewards, nouriſh more than the outward fleſh. Bacon. 

The medicines which go to theſe magical oint- 
ments are ſo ſtrong, that if they were uſed wards 
they would kill; and therefore they work po- 
tently, though outwards. | 

2. With inflection or mcurvity ; concavely. 

He ftretches out his arm in ſign of peace, with 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3. Into the mind or thoughts. 
Looking inward we are ſtricken dumb; look- 


Milton. 


Milton. 
I'nwARD. adj. es | 
1. Internal; placed not on the outfide, but 
within. 
He could not refl, but did his ſtout heart eat, 
And waſte his inward gall with deep deſpight. 
| Fairy Queen, 
| To each ward part 
Tt ſhoots inviſible. Milton. 
Sickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age to the 
ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may diſ- 
cover the inward ſtructure more plainly. Pope. 
2. Reflecting ; deeply thinking. 
With outward ſmiles their flatt'ry I receiv'd; 
But bent aud i2zward to myſelf again 
Perplex'd, theſe matters I revolv'd, in vain. Prior. 
3. Intimate ; domeſtic ; familiar. | 
Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf 
all he may to yield equal juſtice unto all, yet can 
there not but great abuſes lurk in fo ward and 
abſolute a privilege. Spenſer. 
All my ward friends abhorred me. Fob, xix. 19. 
4. Seated in the mind. | 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 


And for unfelt imaginations, 


They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares. Shakeſp. | 


INWARD. . / 
1. Any thing within, generally the bowels. 
Seldom has this ſenſe a ſingular. ä 
| Then ſacrificing, laid | t 
The inwards, and their fat, with incenſe ſtrew'd 
On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform'd. 


| Attended by the chiefs. 


Bacon. 
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They eſteem them moſt profitable, becauſe of 
the great quantity of fat upon their inwards. Mort, 
2. Intimate; near acquaintance. Little uſed. 

Sir, I was an inward of his; a fly fellow was 
the duke; and I know the cauſe of his withdraw- 
mg. Shake)peare. 

I'nwARDLY. adv. [from inward. ] 

I. In the heart ; privately, 

That which inwardly each man ſhould be, the 
church outwardly ought to teſtify. Hooker. 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. Shakeſpeare. 

Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn'd, 
In pomp triumphant to the town return'd, 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

2. In the parts within; internally. 

Let Benedick, like cover'd fire, 

Conſume away in ſighs, waſte inwardly. Shakeſp. 
Cantharides he preſcribes both outwardly and 
mwardly, 7 Ard uthuct. 

3. With inflexion or concavity. | 

I'Nw ARDNESS. . f. [from inward.] Intimacy; 
familiarity. 

You know my inwards and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. Sh. 

To ISWE'AVE. Preter. inwove or inweaved, part. 
pall. mwove, inwover Or inweaved. [in and weave, | 

1. To mix any thing in weaving, ſo that it forms 
part of the texture. 

A fair border, wrought of ſundry flowers, 
Irvoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenſer. 
| Down they caſt ; 
Their crowns, imwove with amaranth and gold. 

| Milton. 

And o'er ſoft palls of purple grain unfold 
Rich tap'ſtry, ſtiffen'd with inwover gold. 

2. To intertwine ; to complicate. 

| The roof 
Of thickeſt covert was inwoven ſhade. Milton. 

To Inwo/on. v. a. [in and wod.] To hide in 
woods. Not uſed. 

He got out of the river, inweded himſelf ſo as 
the ladies loſt the marking his ſportfulneſs. Sidney. 

TolxwRa'P. v. a. | in and wrap. ] 

1. To cover by involution; to involve. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and ſpread her ſubtil net, 
Imwrapped in foul ſmoak. Fairy Queen. 

This, as an amber drop wrap: a bee, 
Covering diſcovers your quick ſoul ; that we 
May in your through-thine froat our hearts 

thoughts ſee. Donne. 

2. To perplex ; to puzzle with difficulty or ob- 
ſcurity. | 

The caſe is no ſooner made than reſoly'd : if it 
be made not inwrapped, but plainly and perſpicu- 
oufl y. | Bacon. 

3. It is doubtful whether the following exam- 
ples ſhould not be ehr or inrap, from in and rap, 
rapio, Latin, to rayiſh or tranſport. 

This pearl ſhe gave me I do feel't and ſee't ; 
And though tis wonder that exwraps me thus, 
Yet 'tis not madneſs. Shakeſpeare's Tawelfth Night. 

For if ſuch holy ſong | 
Enwrap our fancy long, | 
Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold. 

Milton. 

InwRo/UGHT. adj. [in and wrought. | Adorned 
with work. | 

Camus, reverend fr, went footing flow, 

His mantle hairy and his bonnet ſedge, 

| Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 

Like to that ſanguine flower inſcrib'd with woe. 
Milien. 

To IN WRTATHE. v. 4. {i and wreath. ] To ſur- 
round as with a wreath. 

Bind their reſplendent locks inwreathd with 

— beams. Milton. 


Pope. 


Þ 


| Thomſon. 
JOB. n. . [A low word now much in ufe, of 

which I cannot tell the etymology. | 

1. Petty, piddling work; a piece of chance 
Worlee. | 
2. A low mean lucrative buſy atfair. 
He was now with his old friends, like an old 
favourite of a cunning miniſter after the l is over. 


Milton. 


| 


Arbuthnot, 


— Cn — Ine — — 


Nor leſs the palm of peace izwreathcs thy brow. | 


Jo 


No cheek is known to bluſh, no heart to throb, 
Save when they loſe a queſtion, or a job. Pope. 

Such patents as theſe never were granted with 
a view of being a job, for the intereſt of a parti- 
cular perſon to the damage of the publick. Swift. 
3- A ſudden ſtab with a ſharp inſtrument. 
To Jos. v.a. 
1. To ſtrike ſuddenly with a ſharp inſtrument. 
As an aſs with a galled back was feeding in a 
meadow, a raven pitched upon him, and fat job- 
bing of the fore. | L' Eftrange. 

2. Todrive in a ſharp inſtrument. : 
Let peacock and turkey leave jobbing their bex. 

8 Tuſſer. 

The work would, where a ſmall 3 
ttuff ſhould happen, draw or job the edge into the 
ſtuff. | Moxon.. 
To Jos. v. n. To play the ſtockjobber; to buy 
and fell as a broker. 
The judge ſhall job, the biſhop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. 


Popes: 

Jo n's tears. 7 An herb. Ainſtun th.“ 

Joan ER. K. J. e e 

I. A man who ſells ſtock in the publick funds. 

So caſt it in the ſouthern ſeas, 
And view it through a jobber' bill; 
Put on what ſpectacles you pleaſe, 

Your guinea's but a guinea ſtill. 

2. One who does chancework. | 

JonBERNTOC WL. n. /. [moſt probably from job e, 
Flemiſh, dull, and aul, Pnol, Saxon, a head. | 
Loggerhead; blockhead. 

And like the world, men's jobbernowvls 
Turn round upon their ears, the poles. Hudibras.- 

Jo'cxty. n. f. [from Jack, the diminutive of 
Jobn, comes Fackey, or, as the Scotch, jockey, uſed 
for any boy, and particularly for a boy that rides 
race-horſes. ] | 

I. A fellow that rides horſes in the race. 

Theſe were the wiſe ancients, who heaped up 
greater honours on Pindar's jock:es;than on the poet- 
himſelf. 

2. A man that deals in horſes. 

3- A cheat ; a trickyh fellow. 

To Jo KEY. v. a. [from the noun:] 

1. To juſtle by riding againſt one. 

2. To cheat; to trick. 5 RE 

JOCO'SE. adj. | jocaſas, Lat.] Merry; waggiſn; 
given to jeſt. 

If the ſubject be ſacred, all ludicrous turns, and 
jocoſs or comical airs, ſhould be excluded, leſt 
young minds learn to trifle with the awful ſolem- 
nities of religion. Matts. 

1 adv. [from jocgſc.] Waggiſhly; in 
jeſt; in game. 

Spondanus imagines that Ulyſſes may poſſibly 
ſpeak jocoſely, but in truth Ulyſſes never behaves 
with levity. Broome. 

Jocols EN ESS. In. ſ. [from jocoſe.] Waggery ; 

Jo cos 12 v. merriment. 

A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as 


Swift „ 


JO'CULAR. adj. ¶ jocularis, Lat.] Uſed in jeſt; 
merry; jocoſe; waggiſh; not ſerious: uſed both 
of men and things. | | 

Theſe jocular ſlanders are often as miſchievous as 
thoſe of the deepeſt deſign. Government of the Tong. 

The ſatire is a dramatick poem; the ſtile is 
partly ſerious, and partly jocular. Dryden. 

Good Vellum, don't be jocalur. Add:ſon. 

JocuLa'rITyY. n./. [from jocular.] Merriment; 
diſpoſition to jeſt. | 

The wits of thoſe ages were ſhort of theſe: of 
ours; when men could maintain immutable faces, 
and perſiſt unalterably at the efforts of jacularity. 

Beroun Vulgar Errours. 


airy ; lively. | 
There's comfort yet; then be thou jocund. Shak, 
No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, | 

But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell. Sh. 
They on their mirth and dance 


Alexis ſhunn'd his fellow-ſwains, - 


Their rural ſports, and jocund trains. Priar. 


Jo/cvnvrLy..- 
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Addiſon ' ; 


well as of mirth or jocaſity. Brown's Vulgar Eryours. 


JO'CUND. adj. | jocundus, Lat] Merry; gay; 


Intent, with jocund muſick charm his ear. Milian. 
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o'CUNDLY. adv. [from jocund.] Merrily ; gaily. 
Ie has no power of himſelf to leave it; but he 
Is ruined j:c*ndly and pleaſantly, and damned ac- 
cording to his heart's deſire. South. 
To JOG. v. a. [ ſchocken, Dutch. ] To puſh; to 
ſhake by a ſudden impulſe ; to give notice by a 

ſudden puſh. | 
N ow ops he upright, jogs me and cries, Do you 

ee 


Yonder well-favour'd youth ? Donne. 
This ſaid, he jagg'd his good ſteed nigher, 
And ſteer d him gently toward the ſquire. Hudib. 


I was pretty well pleaſed white I expected, till 
_ fruition jogged me out of my pleaſing flumber, and 


TIT knew it was but a dream. Norris. 
Sudden I jgg'd Ulyſſes, who was laid 
Faſt by my ſide. Pope's Odyſſey. 


To JoG. v. u. 
1. To move by ſuccuſſation; to move with ſmall 
ſhocks like thoſe of a low trot. 
The door is open, Sir, there hes good way, 
You may be jogging while your boots are green. S/. 
Here lieth one, who did moſt truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move; 
So hung his deſtiny, never to rot 
While he might ſtill jog on and keep his trot. Mill. 
2. To travel idly and heavily. | 
Jog on, jog on the foot-path way, 
And merrily heat the ſtile-a, 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your fad tires in a mile-a. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Away they trotted together : but as they were 


jogging on, the wolf ſpy'd a bare place about the 


dog's neck. L' Eftrange. 
Thus they jag on, ſtill tricking, never thriving, 
And murd'ring plays, which they miſcal reviving. 


Dryden. 
Joe. . ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. A puſh; a flight ſhake; a ſudden interrup- 
tion by a puſh or ſhake; a hint given by a puſh. 
As a leopard was valuing himſelf upon his party- 
coloured ſkin, a fox gave him a jog, and whiſper- 
ed, that the beauty of the mind was above that of 
a painted outſide. L'Eſtrange. 
Nick found the means to ſlip a note into Lewis's 
hands, which Lewis as ſlily put into John's pock- 
et, with a pinch or a jog to warn him what he was 


about. Arbuthnot. 
A letter when I am inditing, 

Comes Cupid and gives me a jog, 
And I fill all the paper with writing 

Of nothing but ſweet Molly Mog. Swift. 


2. Arub; a ſmall ſtop: an irregularity of mo- 
tion. | | 

How that which penetrates all bodies without 
the leaſt jos or obſtruction, ſhould impreſs a mo- 
tion on any, is inconceivable. Glanv. Scepſis. 


Jo'cork. . .. [from jog.] One who moves 


keavily and dully. | 
They, with their fellow jaggers of the plough. 


Dryden. 

To Jo'cGLE. v.n. To ſhake. 

In the head of man, the baſe of the brain is pa- 
rallel to the horizon; by Which there is leſs danger 
of the two brains j-gg/ing, or ſlipping out of their 
place. | Degham. 

Jo/uxaPPrE. u. /. | 

A johnappl: is a good reliſhed ſharp apple the 
Spring following, when moſt other fruit is ſpent : 
they are fit for the cyder plantations. 

To Joix. v. a. | joindre, Fr.] 

1. To add one to another in continuity. 

Woe unto them that join houſe to houſe, that lay 
field to field. Iſciab, lvii. 

Jeia them one to another into one ſtick. Ez-k. 


The wall was joined together unto the half. N.. 


2. To couple ; to combine. 

In this faculty of repeating and joining together 
its ideas, the mind has great power. 

3. To unite in league or marriage. | 

One only daughter heirs my crown and ſtate, 
Whom not our oracles, nor heav'n, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to join | 


With any native of the Auſonian line. Dryd. Mn. 


4. To daſn together; to collide; to encounter: 


nus ſenſe is to be found in the phraſe z join butt li, 


| ſmiths, carpenters, and joiners. 


bear his hand curiouſly even. 


Mor timer. 


Lecke. 
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in which battle ſeerns not to. ſignify fight, but troops 
in array, committere exercitus, though it may like- 
wiſe mean fight, as, committere pro” lium. | 
When they joined battle, Ifrael was ſmitten. 
1 Sam. iv. 2. 
They ſhould with reſolute minds endure, until 
they might join battle with their enemies. Anolis. 


5. To atfociate. 

Go near, and join thyſelf to this chariot. | 

Thou ſhalt not be joined with them in burial. I/. 

6. To unite in one act. | : 

Our beſt notes are treaſon to his fame, 

Jein d with the loud applauſe of publick voice. 

Dryden. 

Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, 


7. To unite in concord. 
Be perfectly joined together in the ſame mind. Cor 
8. To act in concert with. 


Know your own int'reſt, Sir, where'er you 


lead, 
We jointly vow to jo no other head. 
To ſoix. v. u. 
1. to grow to; to adhere ; to be contiguous. 
Juſtus's houſe joined hard to the ſynagogue. 475. 
2. To cloſe ; to claſh. | 
Look you, all you that kiſs my lady peace at 
home, that our armies ein not in a hot day. Sh. 
3- To umte with in marriage, or any other 
league. | 

Here's the earl of Wiltſhire's blood 
Whom I encounter'd, as the battles join'd. Shak. 
Should we again break thy commandments, and 


Diyden, 


join in affinity with the people. Ezra. 
. To become confederate. | 
When there falleth out any war, they join unto 


our enemies, and fight againſt us. Exodus. 
Loet us make peace with him, before he join with 
Alexander againſt us. 5 1 Maccabees. 
Even you yourſelf 
Join with the reſt ; you are arm'd againſt me. Dr. 
Any other may join with him that is injured, and 
aſſiſt him in recovering ſatisfaction. Locke. 
Jo'1nDER. n-/. [ from join. ] ConjunRion 3 join- 
ing. Not uſed. | 
A contract of eternal bond of love, 


Jo'ixER. 1. /. [from join. ] One whoſe trade is 
to make utenſils of wood compacted. 
The people wherewith you plant ought to be 


It is counted good workmanſhip in a joiner to 
Moxon's Mech. Ex. 
o'1NERY. 2. /. | from juiner.] 

Vany is an art whereby ſeveral pieces of wood 
are ſo fitted and joined together by ſtrait lines, 
ſquares, miters, or any bevil, that they ſhall ſeem 
one entire piece. | Moxon. 

Joix T. a. /. | juntura, Lat. jointure, Fr.] 

1. Articulation of limbs; juncture of moveable 
bones in animal bodies. 

Dropſies and aſthmas, and joint racking rheums. 

| | Milton, 

I felt the ſame pain in the ſame joint. Temple. 

2. Hinge; junctures which admit motion of the 
parts. | 

The coach, the cover whereof was made with 
ſuch joiuls that as they might, to avoid the weather, 
pull it up cloſe when they liſted ; ſo. when they 


would, they might remain as diſcovered and open- | 


fighted as on horſeback. Sidney. 


3- [In joinery ; jointe, Fr.] | 

Strait lines, in joiners language, is called a joint, 
that is, two pieces of wood are ſhot, that is, plain- 
ed. Moxon. 

4. A knot or commiſſure in a plant. 

5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by the 


butcher. 


In bringing a jt of meat it falls out of your 
hand. Swift. 

6. Out of Joix r. Luxated ; flipped from the 
ſocket, or correſpondent part where it naturally 
moves. 

Jacob's thigh was out of joint. Gen. xxiii. 25. 

My head and whole body was ſore hurt, and al- 


ſo one of my arms and legs put cid of joint. Herb. | 


.. Fs: ]- 


Thy words will more prevail than mine. Dryden. 


ny nations, France could fend troops. 


Confirm'd by mutual jcinder of our hands. Shake/. 


Bacor's E ſays. | 
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| 7. Out of TornT. Thrown into confuſion and 
diſorder ; confuſed ; full of diſturbance. 

The time is out of joint, oh curſed ſpight ! 

That ever I was born to ſet it right. Shakeſpeare, 

JoiN r. adj. 5 N 

I. Shared among many. | 

Entertain no more of it, : 
Though it be common in reſpect of ſome men, 
it is not ſo to all mankind ; but is the joint proper. 


jeintheirs or coheirs, jointheireſſes or cohcireſſes, 
The ſun and man did ftrive, _ 
Joint tenants of the world, who ſhould furvive. 
| Dom, 
Pride then was not ; nor arts that pride to aid ; 
Man walk'd with beaſt, joint tenant of the ſhade, 
5 Lope. 
3. Combined; acting together in confort. wy” 
On our joint vigour now, = __ 
My hold of this new kingdom all depends, AM», 
In a war carried on by the joint force of ſo ma- 
| Addijun, 
To JoiNT. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To form in articulations. | 
The fingers are jointed together for motion, and 


2. To form many parts into one. 
Againſt the ſteed hethrew | 
His forceful ſpear, which hiſſing as it lew, 


Cæſar. c Shakeſpeare. 
2. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter into joints. 
He joins the neck; and with a ſtroke ſo ſtrong 


Jo'txTED. adj. [from joint. ] Full of joints, 
knots, or commiſſures. 92, 
Three cubits high 
The jornted herbage ſhoots. | Philips. 
Jol Ix TER. n. . [from joint. ] A fort of plane. 


plane, and hath its ſole perfectly ſtrait; its office 
is to follow the fore-plane, and ſhoot an edge per- 
fectly ſtrait, when a joint is to be ſhot. Moxor. 
Jo'inTLy. adv. [from joint. | 
I. Together ; not ſeparately. 


and after his death with the other jointly. Sidney. 
Becauſe all that are of the church cannot join 
and equally work ; the firſt thing in polity requi- 
red is difference of perſons in the church. Hooker. 
The prince told him he could lay no claim to his 
gratitude, but deſired they might go to the altar to- 
gether, and jointly return their thanks to whom 
only it was due. Addi ſen. 
2. In a ſtate oſ union or co-operation. 
His name a great example ſtands, to ſhow 
How ſtrangely high endeavours may be bleſt. 
Where piety and valour jointly go. Dryden. 
Jol ix TRE SS. n. . [from jointure.] One who 
holds any thing in jointure. oy 
Our queen, 
Th' imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, 
We've taken now to wife. Shak. Hamlet. 
JoinTsTo/oL. ». ſ. [joint and fool.] A ſtool 
made not merely by inſertion of the feet, but by 
inſerting one part in another. 
He rides the wild mare with the boys, and 
jumps upon jaintſtools, and wears his boot very 
ſmooth like unto the ſign of the leg. Shake 
Could that be eternal which they had ſeen 3 
rude trunk, and perhaps the other piece of it 3 
nointſtool. | h Scuths 
He uſed to lay chairs and jointftcols in their ways 
that they might break noſes by fa'ling. Arbus but. 
JO/INTURE. . ſ. | jointure, Fr.] Eftate ſettled 


ceaſe. | 
The jointure that your king muſt make, 
With her dow'ry ſhall be counterpois'd. | Shak, 


The old counteſs of Deſmond, who —_— 


Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. Shak-ſpcare, 


ty of this country, or this pariſh. Locke, 
2. United in the ſame poſſeſſion : as we ſay, 


furniſhed with ſeveral muſcles. Ray on the (i. 


Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jzinted wood. 


Dryden. 
3. To join together in confederacy. Not uſed. 
| The times PRs 
Made friends of them, jointing their force 'gainſt 


The helm flies off; and bears the head along. Dr. 
The jointer is ſomewhat longer than the fore - 


I began a combat firſt with him particularly, 


on a wife to be enjoyed after her huſband's de- 
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Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's ſhare, 


bpecauſe of the brittleneſs. 


merry in words or actions. 


the phraſe chcek by fole. 


Afflicted Ralpho, cheek by jole. 


Is there no hope? alas; then bring the jow!. Pope. 


The jointed lobſter, and unſcaly ſoale. Gay's Triv. 


JOL 
3589, and many years ſince, was married in Ed- 
ward the Fourth's time, and held her jointure from! 


all the earls of Deſmond ſince then. Raleighᷣ. 
There's a civil queſtion us'd of late, 


Where lies my jointure, where your own eftate ? 1 


Dryden. 
What's property? You ſee it alter, | 


Or, in a jointure, vaniſh from the heir. Pope. 
Jois 7. ». . [from joindre, Fr.] The ſecondary. 
beam of a floor. 

Some wood is not good to uſe for beams or joiſts, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
The kettle to the top was hoiſt, 
And there ſtood faſtened to a . Swift. 

To Jois r. v. a. | from the noun. ] To fit.in the 

ſmaller beams of a flooring. 


JOKE. . ſ. ¶ jocus, Lat.] A jeſt; ſomething | 


not ſerious. 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak 
Tacloſe whole downs in walls, *tis all a joke / | 
Inexorable death ſhall level all. Pope. 

Why ſhould publick mockery in print, or a 
merry joke upon a ſtage, be a better teſt of truth 
than publick perſecutions? Matis on the Mind. 

To JOKE. v. n. [ ocor, Lat.] To jeſt; to be 

Our neighbours tell me oft, in jokirg talk, 

Of aſhes, leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 

Jo'«ER. u. . [from joke.] A jeſter; a merry 
fellow. 


Thou mad'ſt thy firſt appearance in the world 
like a dry j5kcr, butyfaon, or jack-pudding. Dennis. 


JoLE. n. .. [gueule, Fr. crol, Saxon. ] 

1. The face or cheek. It is ſeldom uſed but in 
U go with thee cheek by jolt, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Hucdlibras. 

Lour wan complexion, and your thin joles, fa- 

ther. Dryden. 

A man, who bas digeſted all the fathers, lets a 
pure Engliſh divine go cheek by jole with him. 


Follow ! nay, 1 


And by him in another hole. 


2. The head of a fiſh. 

A ſalmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate 
The doctor call'd, declares all help too late: 
Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my ſoul ! 


Red- ſpeckled troms, the ſalmon's ſilver ole, 


To Jol. L. v. a. [from jall, the head.] To beat 
da head againſt any thing; to claſh with vio- 
ence. f 
Howſoe*er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, 
their heads are both one: they may joll horns to- 
gether. 5 Shakeſpeare, 
The tortoiſes envied the eaſineſs of the frogs, 
*till they ſaw them j»'/:4 to pieces and devoured 
for want of a buckler. L'EArange. 


Jo'LL1Ly. adv. [from Jolly] In a diſpoſition |' 


to noiſy mirth. 
The goodly empreſs, jollily inclin'd, | 
Is to the welcome bearer wond'rous kind. Dryd. 
Jo'L.LIMENT. 2. /. {from jo!ly.] Mirth; mer- 
riment ; gaiety. Obſolete. 
Matter of mirth enougb, though there were 
none, 
She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent 
To feed her fooliſh humour, and vain jalliment. 


; | Fairy Queen. 
o'LLINESS. . | 
eee n. ſ. [from jolly.] 


1. Gaiety ; elevation of ſpirit. 
He with a proud jo{/ity commanded him to leave 
that quarrel only for him, who was only worthy 
to enter into it. Sidney. 
2. Merriment; feſtivity. 
With joyance bring her, and with ji. Spenſer. 
There ſhall theſe pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theſeus, all in joe. Shakeſpeare. 


The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar ; 


| All now was turn'd to jollity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feaſt and. dance. Milton. 


| it may entertain his eye with a florrid, jo/ly white 


Collier on Pride 


{ A great head; a dolt; a blockhead. 


[leak in your chimney ; and your chamberlye breeds 
{fleas like a loach. 


la jorden. 
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| of their jelltiet, nor ſo fatally overtaken and caught 
as when the table is made the ſnare. South, - 
With branches we the fanes adorn and waſte 
In jollity the day ordain'd to be the laſt Dryden. 
My heart was filled with melancholy to ſee ſe- 
veral dropping in the midſt of mirth and jo/lity, 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
JO'LLY. adj. I joli, Fr. jovialis, Lat.) 
I. Gay; merry; airy; cheerful ; lively; jovial. 
Like a jolly troop of huntſmen, come | 
Our luſty Engliſh. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
i O nightingale | 
Thou with freſh hope the lover's heart do'ſt fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 
ton, 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
Nought ſo ſad as melancholy, Burton. 
Ev'n ghoſts had learn'd to groan ; 
But free from puniſhment, as free from fin, 
The ſhades liv'd jolly, and without a king. Dryd. 
This gentle knight, inſpir'd by jo/ly May, 
Forſook his eaſy couch at early day. 
A ſhepherd now along the plain he roves, 
And with his 5% pipe delights the groves. Prior. 
2. Plump; like one in high health. 
He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though 


and red, yet, upon the touch, it ſhall fill his hand 
only with ſtench and foulneſs. South, 


To JOLT. v. a. [T know not whence derived. ] 


To ſhake as a carriage on rough ground. 

Every little unevenneſs of the ground will cauſe 
ſuch a jo» of the chariot as to hinder the motion 
of its ſails. 8 Wilkins. 


Dryden. | 


for 
Let me not ſtay a jor from dinner} gos get it 
ready. Shakeſpearg. 
This nor hurts him nor profits yon a jat.; 
Forbear it therefore; give your cauſe to Heavn. 


11 
This bond doth give thee here no jet of blond; 
The words expreſlly are a pound of fleſh. Shat. 

I argue not 

Againſt Heav'n's hand, or will; nor bate one joe 

Of heart or hope ; but Mill bear up and ſteer 

Right onwards. Milton. 

Vou might, with every jot, as much juſtice, 
hang me up becauſe I'm old, as beat me becauſe 
I'm impotent. L' Efirange. 

A man may read the diſcourſes of a very ra- 
tional author, and yet acquire not one-jot of know- 
ledge. | Wn: Locke. 

The final event will not be one jo: leſs the con- 
ſequence of our own choice and actions, for God's 
having from all eternity foreſeen and determined 
what that event ſhall be. Rogers. 

JO'VIAL. adj. | jovial, Fr. jovialis, Lat.] 

1. Under the influence of Jupiter. 

The fixed ſtars are aſtrologically differenced by 
the planets, and are eſteemed martial or jovial, ac- 
cording to the colours whereby they anſwer theſe 
planets. Brown's Vulg. Errours, 

2. Gay; airy ; merry. 

My lord, ſleek o'er your rugged looks, 

Be bright and jovial 'mong your gueſts. Shakeſp. 

Our jovral ſtar reign'd at his birth. Shakeſpeare. 

Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, in- 
cline the company, into which they come, to be 
ſad and ill-diſpoſed; and contrariwiſe, others of a 


Violent motion, as jo{tiny in a coach, may be uſed | /ovia nature diſpoſe the company to be merry and 


in this caſe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
A coach and ſix horſes is the utmoſt exerciſe you 
can bear, and how glad would you be, if it could 
waft you in the air to avoid joltng / Swift, 
To Jo Lr. b. a. To ſhake one as a carriage does. 
Jo Lr. . /. [from the verb.] Shock; violent 
agitation. | 8 8 
The ſymptoms are, bloody water upon a ſudden 
j91: or violent motion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
The firſt jolt had like to have ſhaken me out; 
but afterwards the motion was eaſy. Sife. 
Jo/LTHEAD. . . [I know not whence derived. ] 


| 


Fie on thee, joltbead, thou can'ſt not read 
: Shakeſpeare. 

Had man been a dwarf, he had ſcarce been a 
reaſonable creature ; for he muſt then have either 
had a johead, and ſo there would not have been 
body and blood enough to ſupply his brain with 
ſpirits ; or he muſt have had a ſmall head, and fo 
there would not have been brain enough for his 
buſineſs. a Grew. 
JoxquYLLE. nf. [ jonquille, Fr.] A ſpecies of 
daffodil. The flowers of this plant are greatly 
eſteemed for their ſtrong ſweet fcent. Miller. 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting, 
Nor hyacinths of pureſt virgin white, 
Low bent and bluſhing inward ; nor jenguilles 
Of potent fragrance. Thomſon's Spring. 
Jo“ DEN. #. J. [von, ſtercus, and den, receptacu- 
lum. ] A pot. 
They will allow us ne'er a jorden, and then we 


Shakeſpeare. 

This China jorden let the chief o'ercome 
Repleniſh, not ingloriouſly at home. Pop- Dun. 
The copper-pot can boil- milk, heat porridge, 
hold ſmall-beer, or, in caſe of neceſſity, _ 75 

wift. 

Jos x ns Flowers. 1. . A plant. Ainſworth, 
To Jo's T LE. v. a. | jouſter, Fr.] To juſtle; to 
ruſh againſt. _ : 

Jor. . /. [r.] A point; a tittle; the leaſt 
quantity aſſignable. . 

As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, : 
Amiendment ready {till at hand did wait, 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, ; 
That ſoon in him was left no one corrupt jot. 

| Fairy Queen. 

Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure after, do it; 


cheerful. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

His odes are ſome of them panegyrical, others 

moral, the reſt jovial or bacchanalian. 2 4 

Perhaps the jeſt that charm'd the ſprightly 
crowd, | | ; 

And made the jovia! table laugh ſo loud, by 

To ſome falſe notion-ow'd its poor yen 

. P, ior. 


— adv. [from jovial.] Merrily ; gaily. 


o'VIALNESS. . J. [from jovial.] Gaiety ; mer» 
riment. 
Jo/vrs ance. . ſ. [rejouiſſance, Fr.] Jollity ; 
merriment ; feſtivity. Obſolete. 
Colin, my dear, when ſhall it pleaſe thee ſing, 
As thou wert wont, ſongs of ſome jamſance-? 
Thy muſe too long flumbereth in ſorrowingy 
Lulled aſleep through love's mifgovernance. & 
Jo/urnal.. adj. | journale,: Fr. giomnuls, Italian. 
Daily ; quotidian. t of uſe. * 
Now gan the golden Phcebus for to ſteep 
His fiery. face in billows of the weſt, 
And his faint ſteeds water'd in ocean deep, 
Whilſt from their journal labours way did reſt. 
atry Dueene 
Ere twice the ſun has made his journal greeting 
To th' under generation, you ſhall find a 
Your ſafety manifeſted. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 
Stick to your jarnal courſe ; the breach of 
cuſtorn | 
Is breach of all. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Jo/orwnaL. . f. ¶ joarnal, Fr. giornale, Italian.] 
r. A diary; an account kept of daily tranſ- 


actions. 


Edward kept a moſt judicious journal of all the 


principal paſſages of the affairs of his eſtate. Hayw, 


Time has deſtroyed two noble journals of the 


navigation of Hanno and of Hamilcar. A:butinuz. 


2. Any paper publiſhed daily. | 
Jo/urNALIST. 1. ſ. [from journal.) A writer 


of journals. 


JO/URNEY. „. /. ¶ journ@:, Fr.] 
1. The travel of a day. 
When Duncan is aſleep, - 
Whereto the rather ſhall this day's hard jou ney 


Soundly invite him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Scarce the ſun 
Hath finiſh'd half his journey. Mi lion. 


2. Travel by land; diſtinguiſhed from a voyage 
or travel by ſea. Ls 
So are the horſes of the enemy, 


G cod men are never ſo ſurpriſed as in the midſt | 


Detain no jet, I charge thee, Sbateſ. Ani. & (7 


— — 


In general jaurncy bated and brought low. Sat. 
Vor. I. NS 25» 6C . .* - Before 


10 * . JOY - „ Joy 


Before the light of the goſpel, mankind travel- | that joy could not ſhew itſelf raodeſt enough with- | There him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance, 
Jed like people in the dark, without any certain | out a badge of bitterneſs. | Shak-ſpeare.\| Of all his gladfulnefs and Kkingly joyance. Spenſer, 
. proſpect of the end of their jury, or of the way | There thould not be ſuch heavineſs in their de-“ Jo'xFuL. aj. [joy and full. N 
that led to it. | Rogers. ſtruction, as ſhall be jy over them that are per-] 1. Full of joy; glad; exulting. 
He for the promis'd jurney bids prepare ſuaded to ſalvation. | 3 2 Eidr.z They blefled the king, and went unto t heir 
The ſmocth-hair horſes and the rapid car. Foc.] The lighifome paſſion of joy was not that tri- | tents jsyf/ and glad of heart. I King, 
3- Paſſage from place to place. vial, vaniſhing, ſuperficial thing, that only gilds | My ſoul ſhall be jf in my God. Iſa. Ixi. 10. 
Some, having along ju⁰,ũCPè; from the upper re- the apprehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface off 2. Sometimes it has of before the cauſe of joy. 
gions, would float up and down a good wine. the ſoul. South. Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt ; 
| Þurnet's Thiory. | 2. Gaiety; merriment; feſtivity. | _ } With ſails outſpread we fly th” unequal ſtrife, 
Light of the world, the ruler of the ycar, | The roofs with jy refounds _ Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life. Pope Od. 
Still as thou do'ſt thy radiant journics run IAnd hymen, id hymen, rung around. Dryden. |  Jo'veuLLY. adv. [from joyful.] With Joy ; 
Through cxery diſtant climate, own, 3. Happineſs; felicity. __ | | gladly. | : | 
That in fair Albion thou haſt 1cen | My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, | If we no more meet till we meet in heav'n, 
- The greateſt prince, the brizhteſt queen. Pri. | I with you all the joy that you can with, Shukeſprare. Then joyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, 
Ty Fo/TRNEY. v. u. | from the noun. } To tra- | Come, love and health to all; IAnd my kind kinſmen, warriours all, adieu. 
vel; to paſs from place to place. Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine: 1 „ Shakeſpeare Henry V. 
Gentlemen of good eſteem I drink to the general joy of the whole table. Never did men more joyfully obey, 


Are jourmying to ſalute the emperor. | Shakeſpeare. Shakeſpeare.| Or ſooner underſtood the f1gn to flie: 


We are jmwrncying unto the place, of which the Almeyda ſmiling came, | With ſuch alacrity they bore away, 
Lord ſaid, I will give it you. Numbers. Attended with a train of all her race, As if to praiſe them all the ſtates ſtood by. Dryden. 
Since ſuch love's natural ſtation is, may ſtill Whom in the rage of empire I had murder'd; The good Chriſtian conſiders pains only as ne- 
My love deſcend, and jeurney down the hill; But now, no longer foes, they gave me joy | ceſlary paſſages to a glorious immortality ; that, 
Not panting after growing beauties, ſo Of my new conqueſt, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | through this dark ſcene of fancied horror, ſees a 
1 I ſhall;ebb on with them who homeward go. Donne. I.!hue bride, — -. __ {erown and a throne, and everlaſting bleſſings pre. 
I have jwrneyed this morning, and it is now the | Lovely herſelf, and lovely by her ſide, I pared for him, joyfu/ly receives his ſummons, ag 
heat of the day; therefore your lordſhip's diſ- | A bevy of bright nymphs, with ſober grace, | he has long impatiently expected it. Wake, 


courſes had need content my ears very well, to] Came glitt'ring like a ſtar, and took her place: | Jo'xeuLxEss, 2. . [from joyful. ] Gladneſs; 


make them intreat my eyes to Keep open. Bacon. Her heav'nly form beheld, all wiſh'd her oy ; aß | 
Over the tent a cloud | And little wanted, but in vain, their withes all] Thou ſervedſt not the Lord thy God with joy- 
Shall reſt by day, a fiery gleam by night, =E employ. - Dryden. |fulnsſs, and with gladneſs of heart, for the abun- 
Save when they journey. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 4. A term of fondneſs. A {dance of all things. | „ Deaths 
Having heated his body by fcurneving, he took Nov our joy, e | Jo/vLEss. adj. from joy. | 
told upon the ground. Wiſeman's Surgery. Although our laſt, yet not our leaſt young love, | 1. Void of Joy; feeling no pleaſure. 
> Jo/CRNEYMAN. n. ſ. ¶ journtt, a day's work, Fr. | What ſay you? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; 
and man.] A hired workman ; a workman hired | 7a Joy. v. ». [from the ee To rejoice; to] For 1 am ſhe, and altogether joy/e/s. Shak. R. III. 
dy the day. de glad; to exult. 5 I With down<-caſt eyes the 7%, victor ſat, 
They were called jowreyfn that wrought with | Sometimes I joy, when glad occaſion fits [Revolving in his alter'd ſoul 8 
others by the day, though now by ſtatute it be ex- | And maſk in mirth like to a comedy; _ The various turns of chance below; 
tended to thoſe likewiſe that covenant to work in Soon after, when my joy to ſorrow flits, - | And now and then a ſigh he ſtole, 
their occupation with another by the year. Cone | I will make my woes a tragedy. Spenſer. | And tears began to fftow. Dryden's Alix. Feaſt, 


Players have ſo ſtrutted and bellowed, that I} I cannot joy, until I be refoly'd 3 2. It has ſometimes of before the object. 
bave thought ſome of Nature's jaurneymen had made | Where our right valiant father is become. Shakeſ. With two fair eyes his miſtreſs burns his breaſt 
men, and not made them well. Shakeſpeare's Ham. He will joy over thee with ſinging. Zeph. iii. 17. He Tooks and languiſhes, and leaves his reſt ; 

I intend to work for the court myſelf, and will] I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God | Forſakes his food, and, pining for the laſs, 


« Have frurxeymen under me to furniſh the reſt of the | of my ſalvation. _ Habb. iii. 18. Is jayleſs of the grove, and ſpurns the growing ; 
nation. | | Addiſon. | Exceedingly tle more joyed we for the joy of | = HE 5 Dry 1 
Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the | Titus, becauſe his ſpirit was refreſhed by you. 3. Giving no pleaſure. 0 


duſineſs into his hands: we muſt ſtarve or turn} _ 8 5 2 Cor. vii. 13. A joyleſs, diſmal, black, and forrowful iſſue: 
porn: ymen to old Lewis Baboon. A: but huet J. Bull. | They laugh, we weep ; they joy while we la- Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad. Shateſp. 


— 


Jo'urxntEvYwoRK. . f. | journcs, French, andi ment. | Fairfax.| Here Love his golden ſhafts employs; here 4 
work. Work performed for hire; work done by | No man imparteth his joys to his friend, but he lights : | f 
the day. | joyelb the more; an no man imparteth his griefs, His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings; | 

Did no committee fit, where he but he grieveth the leſs. Bacon's Eſſays. | Reigns here, and revels : not in the bought ſmile 2 
Might cut out journeywork for thee? | Well then, my ſoul, joy in the midft of pain; [Of harlots, loveleſs, joy/e/s, unendear d. 

And ſet thee a taſk with ſubornation, . Thy Chriſt that conquer'd hell, ſhall from above | Caſual fruition. Milton's Paradiſe Lp. 

To ſtitch up ſale and ſequeſtration ? Hudtbras. With greater triumph yet return again, The pure in heart ſhall ſee God; and if any 
Her family ſhe was forced to hire out at journey- And conquer his own juſtice with his love. Wotton.] others could ſo invade this their incloſure, as to N 
. work to her neighbours.. Ar6uthnot's Hiſt. of J. Bull. 55 Foy thou, 5 take heaven by violence, it ſurely would be a very F 
Jovs r. . . Cu, Fr.] Tilt; tournament ; | In what he gives to thee this paradiſe, joyleſs poſſeſſion. Decay of Picty. bo 
- . mock fight. It is nov: written leſs properly t. And thy fair Eve. Z Milton's Paradiſe Left. } He forgets his ſleep, and loaths his food, 12 

Baſes, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights Their chearful age with honour youth attends, | That youth, and health, and war are j2y/e/s to him. 5 

Ar jz and tournament. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | Foy'd that from pleaſure's ſlav'ry they are free. 8 HERS 5 Alldiſin . 

To Jovs r. v. u. | joſter, Fr.] To run in the | | „„ Denbam. Jo vous. adj. [ joyeux, Fr. th 

tilt. | : To Joy . „ I TI. Glad; gay; merry. | e> 

Tt | All who ſince | t. To congratulate z. to entertain kindly. | Moſt joyous man, on whom the ſhining ſun 10 

7 Fouft.d in Aſpramont or Mountalban. Milton. . Like us they love or hate, like us they know | Did ſhew his face, myſelf I did eſteem, _ 
Josi ER. . ſ. [perhaps corrupted from bowler, | To jzy the friend, or grapple with the foe, Prior. | And that my falſer friend did no leſs joyous deem. 
as making a hideous noiſe after the game, whom | 2. To gladden; to exhilerate. - - | Fairy Aten. 
ae reſt of the pack follow as their leader.] The |, She went to Pamela, meaning to delight her | Foyoxs the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs ; 

ame of a hunting dog or beagle. $ eyes and joy her thoughts with the converſation of | Whiſper'd it. Milton. | =—_— 

See him drag his feeble legs about, her beloved ſiſter. _ Sidney. Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, | ) Fo 

Like heunds ill- coupled: jowwier lugs him ſtill My ſoul was joy'd in vain; 1 And bealts, by nature ſtung, renew their love. 1 

Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill.] For angry Neptune rouz'd the raging main. Pope. N | x Dryden. 81 

| EM | | Dryden.) 3. ¶Jeuir de, French.) To enjoy; to have] Faſt by her flow'ry bank. the ſons of Arcas, - 

To'wTER. A. . [perhaps corrupted from jo/- | happy poſſeſſion of. _ ]Favrites of Heav'n, with happy care protect 1 
er. | F Let us hence, 5 | Their fleecy charge, and 'joyous drink her wave. Sh 

Plenty of fifh is vented to the fiſh-drivers, whom | And let her joy her raven-colour'd love. Shakeſpeare. | 8 . N Prürr. Ha 
we Call jowters. = Carew. I might have liv'd, and joy'd immortal bliſs, ) ny a IM — 

JOY. 3. /. eye, Fr. giaia, Italian.) | Yet willingly choſe rather death with thee. Mi/t. | They all as glad as birds of joyous prime, 1 

1. The paſſion produced by any happy accident; Th' uſurper joy'd.not long | I Thence led her forth, about her dancing round. e 
kladneſs; exultation. ; | His ill-gotcrawn. _ Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, _ A ee | Fairy Queen. 1 

F:y 1s a delight of the mind, from the canfide- | , os E. u. ſ. [joiant, old French.] Gaiety;| 3. It has. of ſometimes before the cauſe 0 
ration of the preſent, or aſſured approaching poſ- f feſtivity. Obſolete.. | joy. | 5 3 
leon of a good. Locke. Bring home with you the glory of her gain; Round our death- bed ev'ry friend ſhould run, Th 

There appears much joy in kim; even ſo much, | With joyante bring her, and with. jollity. Spenſer, 88 joyous of our conqueſt early Won; Whit I w 
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. ͤ eeir 9 nk I res ea 


Perplex d the Greek and Cytherea's ſon. 


F-% 

While the malicious world with envious tears 
Should grudge our happy end, and with it theirs, 

| . Dryden. 


I ECA N HA. 1. ſ. [An Indian plant.] 
I pecacuanbu is a ſmall irregularly contorted root, 


— 


rough, denſe, and firm. One fort is of a duſky 


reyiſh colour on the ſurface, and of a paler 


grey when broken, brought from Peru: the other | 


ſort is a ſmaller root, reſembling the former; but 
it is of a deep duſky brown on the outſide, and 
white when broken, brought from the Braſils. 
The grey ought to he preferred, becaufe the brown 
is apt to operate more roughly. Hill's Mat. Med. 


Ira'sc1BLE. adj. { irafibilis, low Lat. iraſcibl:, 


Fr.] Partaking of the nature of anger. | 
The iraſcible paſſions follow the temper of the 
heart, and the concupiſcible diſtractions the craſis 
of the liver. | Brown. 
I know more than one inſtance of iraſcible paſſi- 
ons ſubdued by a vegetable diet. A buthnot on Alim. 
We are here in the country ſurrounded with 
bleſſings and pleaſures, without any occaſion of 
exerciſing our ia ble faculties. Digby to Pope. 
IRE. Fr. ira, Lat. Anger; rage; paſſionate 
hatred. 
She lik'd not his deſire; | | 
Fain would be free, but dreaded parents ire. Sidney. 
If I digg'd up thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not flake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. 
2 | | Shakeſp. Henry TV. 
Or Neptune's ire, or Juno's that ſo long 
Milton. 
The ſentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 
On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe ; 
Me ! me! only, juſt object of his zre. Milton 
For this th' avenging pow'r employs his darts, 
And empties all his quiver in our hearts; 
Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ire, _ 
Till the fair ſlave be render'd to her fire. Dryden. 
I'a RTL. adj. [ire and full.] Angry; raging ; 


furious. | 


The irefwl baſtard Orleans, that drew blood 


From thee, my boy, I ſoon encounter'd. Shakeſp. | 


By many hands your father was ſubdu'd ; 
But only flaughter'd by the ireful arm 
Of unrelented Clifford. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
There learn'd this maid of arms the ireful guiſe. 
| Fairfax. 
In midſt of all the dome misfortune ſat, 4 
And gloomy diſcontent, and fell debate, 
And madneſs laughing in his ireful mood. Dryden. 
| VREFULLY. adv. from ire.] With ire; in an 
angry manner, 

{RIS. u. ſ. [Latin] 

T. The rainbow. | 

Beſide the ſolary iris, which God ſhewed unto 
Noah, there is another lunark, whoſe efficient is 
the moon. Brown. 


2. Any appearance of light reſembling the 


rainbow. | 
When both bows appeared more diſtin, I mea- 

ſured the breadth of the interior iris 2 gr. 10 ; and 

the breadth of the red, yellow, and green in the 


exterior iris, was to the breadth of the ſame co- 


lours in the interior 3 to 2. Newton's Opticks. 
3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 
4. The flower-de-luce. ? 
Iris all hues, roſes and jeſſamine. M:lton. 
To IRK. v. a. [yrk, work, Iflandick.] This 


word is uſed only imperſonally, it irks me ; mihi 


pœ ne eft, it gives me pain; or, I am weary of it. 
0G the authors of the accidence ſay, t&det, it 
i tet h. 

Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon? 

And yet it irs me, the poor dappled fools 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd. Shakeſpeare. 


It ks his heart he cannot be reveng d. Sp. 


| Vkx5omE. adj. from irk.] Weariſome ; tedi- | 


ous ; troubleſome ; tireſome ; unpleaſing. 
I know ſhe is an i me brawling ſcold. 
- Shakeſpeare. 


Since that thou can'ſt talk of love ſo well, 


Thy company, which erſt was :r+/ome to me, 
J will endure, Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


and iron traps, 


110 


| Where he may likelieſt find 
Truce to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entertain 
The » kſome hours, till his great chief return. ATi. 
For not to ie toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to reaſon join'd. Milton, 
There is nothing ſo ir4/ome as general diſcourſes, 
| eſpecially when they turn chiefly upon words. 
Addiſon's Spectator, 
Frequent appeals from hence have been very 
ir & om to that illuſtrious body. Swift. 
VaxSomELY, adv. [from i-Kſ e.] Weari- 
ſomely ; tediouſly. | 
VxxSoMENESS. n. . {from ir&ſome.] Tediouſ- 
neſs ; weariſomeneſs. | 
IRON. ». .. [haiaan, Welſh; wenn, men, 
Saxon; iorn, Erſe.] | . 
I. A metal common to all parts of the world. 
Though the lighteſt of all metals, except tin, it is 
conſiderably the hardeſt ; and, when pure, natu- 
rally malleable ; when wrought into ſteel, or when 
in the impure ſtate from its farſt fuſion, it is ſcarce 
malleable. Moſt of the other metals are brittle, 
while they are hot; but this is moſt malleable as 
it approaches neareſt to fuſion. The ſpecifick 
gravity of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000. It 
is the only known ſubſtance that is attraRted by the 
loadſtone. Iron has greater medicinal virtues than 
any of the other metals. Hill. 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shak. 
If he ſmite him with an inftrument of tron, ſo 
that he die, he is a murderer. Num. xxxv. 16. 
The power of drawing ion is one of the ideas of 
a loadſtone, and to be ſo drawn is a part of that of 
iron. | Licke. 
In a piece of ion ore, of a ferruginous colour, 
are ſeveral thin plates, placed parallel to each 
other. Wordward. 
There are incredible quantities of iro» flag in 
various parts of the foreſt of Dean. Wood. on Foſſils. 
Tron ſtone lies in ſtrata. Woodward on Foſſils. 
I treated of making ire: work, and ſteel work. 


2. Any inſtrument or utenſil made of iron : as, 
a flat iron, box iron, or ſmoothing iron. In this 
ſenſe it has a plural. 

Trons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe ſlaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shakeſpeare. 

O thou ! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye : 

Put in their hands thy bruiſing irn of wrath, 
That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 

Th' uſurping helmets of our adverſaries. Shakeſp. 

Can'ſt thou fill his ſkin with barbed trons, or his 
head with fiſh-ſpears ? Job. xli. 7. 

For this your locks in paper-durance bound ? 
For this with tort'ring irons wreath'd around? Pope. 

3. Chain; ſhackle ; manacle : as, he was put 
in irons. . 
The vu entered into his ſoul. Pſalms. 
His feet they hurt with fetters : he was laid in 
irons. Pſalms. 
IRON. adj. 

1. Made of iron. | 
In iron walls they deem'd me not ſecure. 


Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight 
Unto my cell. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and 'Juli-t, 
Some are of an iron red, ſhining, and polite ; 
others not polite, but as if powdered with 7: 
duſt. Woodward. 
Poll-cats and weeſels do a great deal of injury 
to warrens ; the way of taking them 1s in hutches, 
Mortimer. 
2. Reſembling iron in colour. 

A piece of ſtone of a dark iran grey colour, but 
in ſome parts of a ferruginous colour. N codiuard. 
Some of them are of an iron red, and very bright. 

Woodward. 
3. Harſh; ſevere; rigid ; miſerable ; calami- 
tous: as, the iron age, for an age of hardſhip and 
wickedneſs. Theſe ideas may be found more or 
leſs in all the following examples. 2 
Three vigorous virgins, waiting ſtill behind, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


IRR 


O ſad virgin, that thy power ; 
Might bid the ſoul of Orpheus ung | 
Such notes as warbled to the ſtring, - | © © *1 
Drew inen tears from Pluto's cheek, © I 
And made hell grant what love did ſeek.” Aiſa. 

In all my ren years of wars and dangers, 
From blooming. youth down to decaying age, 
My fame ne&er knew a ſtain of difhonour. © Rod 

Jove cruſh the nations with an iron rod, © © = 
And ev'ry monarch be the ſcourge of God. Pope. 

4. Indiffoluble ; unbroken. os 

Rath Elpenor, in ati evil hour, 
Dry'd an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
T' exhale his ſurfeit by irrigvous ſleep, 9 
Imprudent : him death's ion ſleep oppreſt. Phillips, 

5. Hard; impenetrable. | 

I will converſe with :ir92-witted fools, 
And unreſpective boys: none are for ne, 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. Sate y. 

To VRov. v. a, [from the noun. ] | 

1. To ſmooth with an iron. 

2. Toſhackle with irons. p 

IRo/x1CAL. adj. | ironique, Fr. from irony.] Ex- 
preſſing one thing and meaning another; ſpeaking 
by contraries. - | : 

In this fallacy may be compriſed all ironical 
miſtakes, or expreſſions receiving inverted ſignifi- 
cations. rFOWHs 

I take all your iranical civilities in a literal ſenſe, 
and ſhall expect them to be literally performed. * 

IRof/NICALLY. adv, | from ironical.] By the uſe 
of irony. 2 = 

Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Del- 
phos to be the wiſeſt man of Greece, which he 
would turn from himſelf ironically, ſaying, There 
could be nothing in him to verify the oracle, ex- 
cept this, that he was not wiſe, and knew it; and 
others were not wiſe, and knew it not. Bacors 

The dean, ironically grave, | 
Still ſhunn'd the fool, and laſh'd the knave. Swif?. 

IRoNM@'NGER. n. ſ. [iron and nonger.] A dealer 


z 


? 


Moxon. in iron. 


V'Ronwood. u. ſ. A kind of wood extremely 
hard, and ſo ponderous as to fink in water; It 
grows in America. Robinſow Cruſoe. 
| TV'ronwoRT.n. { [/ideritis, Lat.] A plant. Mill. 

V/Roxy. adj. [from irom.] Made of iron; par- 
taking of iron. 55 

The force they are under is real, and that of 
their fate but imaginary : it” is not ſtrange if the 
rony chains have more ſolidity than the contem- 
plative. Hammond s Fundamentals. 

Some ſprings of Hungary, highly impregnated 
with vitriolick ſalts, diſſolve the body of one me- 
tal, ſuppoſe iron, put into the ſpring; and depo- 
ſit, in lieu of the irony particles carried off, cop- 
pery particles. Woodward on Foſſils. 

IRONY. ». . ſironie, Fr. trend. A mode of 
ſpeech in which the meaning 1s contrary to the 
word: as, Bolingbroke aas a bnly man, ©* © 

So grave a body, upon ſo ſolemn an occaſion, 


ſhould not deal in irony, or explain their meaning 
by contraries. | - - "Swift. 
IRA DIA NE. |. /[. [irradiance, French; ir- 
IxRADIAN cx. radis, Latin. ; 
1. Emiſſion of rays or beams of light upon any 
ſubject. a 


The principal affection is its tranſluceney; the 
irradiamcy and ſparkling, found in many gems, is 
not di ſcoverable in this. Brown's Valgar Errours, 

2. Beams of light emitted. . 

Love not the heay*nly ſpirits ? Or do they mix 
Irradiancr, virtual, or immediate touch? Milton. 

To InxwDIATE. . a. [irradia, Latin.] 

1. To adorn with light emitted upon it; te 
brighten, : Ys 

When he thus perceives that theſe opacous bo- 
dies do not hinder the eye from judging light to 


have an equal plenary diffuſion through the whole 


place it irradiatcs, he can have no difficulty to al- 
low air, that is diaphanos, to be every where 
mingled with light. Digby on Bodies, 
It is not a converting but à crowning grace; 
ſuch an one as #radiotes and puts a circle of glo 


Aſſiſt the throne of th iron ſcepter'd King. Caſt. 


about the head of him upon whom it deſcends. Sorth, 
$C 2 2+ Io 


IRR 
2. To enlighten ; to illumine; to iltaminate, 
Celeſtial light 
Sdine inward, and the mind through all her pow'rs 
Trraditate; there plant eyes: all miſt from thence 


Feegs and diſperſe. 
h To animate by heat or light. 


Ethereal or ſolar heat muſt digeſt, influence, 


irradiate, and put thoſe more ſimple parts of mat- 
ter into motion. Ha le. 

4. To decorate with ſhining ornaments. 

No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtore 
Our ſhrines ir radiate, or imblaze the floor. Pope. 
diate.] 

1. The act of emitting beams of light. 

If light were a body, it ſhould drive away the 
air, which is likewiſe a body, wherever it is ad- 
mitted ; for within the whole ſphere of the Ha- 
diation of it, there is no point but light is found. 


Digby on Bodies. 


The generation of bodies is not effected by irra- 


diation, or anſwerably unto the propagation of | 


ght; but herein a tranſmifſion is made materially 
rom ſome parts, and ideally from every one. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Illumination; intellectual light. 
The means of immediate union of theſe intelli- 
gible objects to the underſtanding, are ſometimes 


divine and ſupernatural, as by immediate iradia- 


tion or revelation. Hat. 

IRRA'TIONAL. ach. [ irrationalis, Lat] - 4 

T7. Void of reaſon; void of underſtanding ; 
wanting the diſcourſive faculty. 

2] Thus began 

Outrage from lifeleſs things ; but diſcord firſt, 
Daughter of fin, among th' irrational 
Death introduc'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

He hath eat'n and lives, 
And knows, and peaks, afid reaſons and diſ- 
cerns; 
rational till then. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 

2. Abſurd ; contrary to reaſon. 

Since the brain is only a part tranſmittent, and 
that humours oft are precipitated to the lungs be- 
Fore they arrive to the brain, no kind of benefit 
Lan be effected from ſo irrational an application. 

Harvey on Conſumpti uns. 
T ſhall quietly ſubmit, not wiſhing ſo irrational 
a thing as that every body ſhould be . 
Oe. 
ar ro LIT v. nf. [from irrational. Want 
of reaſon. 

Ian T Io ALL x. adv. [from irrational. | With- 
put reaſon ; abfurdly. 

InxEcLATMABLE. adj. | in and reclaimable. | 
Not to be reclaimed; not to be changed to the 
detter. 

As for obſtinate, irreclaimable, profeſſed ene- 
mies, we mult expect their calumnies will con- 
tinue. Addiſon's Frecholder. 

IRRECONCI T.ABLE. adj. [irreconciliable,. Fr. in 
and reconcilable.] 


1. Not to be recalled to Kindneis ; not to be ap- 


Waze eternal war, 
Trreconcilable to our grand foe. 
A weak unequal faction may animate a govern- 
ment; but when it grows equal in ſtrength, and 
arreconcilable by animoſity, it cannot end without 
ome criſis. Temples 
There are no factions, though z#rreconcilabis to 
one another, that are not united in their affection 
to you. Dryden. 
2. Not to be wade conſiſtent : it has with or to. 
As ſhe was ſtrictly . virtuous herſelf, ſo ſhe al- 
ways put the beſt conſtruction upon the words 


and actions of her neighbours, except where they | to 


were :rreconcilable tio the rules of honour and de- 
cency. Artuth. Hift. of Jahn Bull. 
Since the ſenſe-T oppoſe is attended with ſuch 


IRRADIA'TION. 1. /. [irradiation, Fr. from irra- 


Mi lien. 


groſs irreconcilable abſurdities, I preſume I need 


not offer any thing farther ia ſupport of the one, 
or in diſproof of the other. Rogers. 

This eſſential power of gravitation or attraction 
i irreconcilab le With the WN own. dectrine of a 
= Saule. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


8 


q 


| flow degrees. 


IRR 


| Tarr Conctt ABLENESS: . f. [from irveconcita- 


ble.) Impoſſipility to be reconciled, _ 
IRREconc!LABLY. adv. | from irreconcilable. ] 
In a manner not admitting reconciliation. 


atoned. 
A ſervant dies in many irreconciled iniquities. Sh, 
IRrEco'vERABLE. adj. [in and recoverable. | 


repaired. 
Time, in a natural ſenſe, is  rmverable: . the 
moment juſt fled by us, it is impoſſible to recal. 
| Roger 5. 
2. Not to be remedied. 
The irrecoverable loſs of ſo many livings of prin- 
cipal value. Hooker. 
It concerns every man, that would not trifle 
away his ſoul, and fool himſelf into irrecoverable 
miſery, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to enquire. 
| Tillotſon. 
Izzuco'yzzas Ly. adv, [from ir ccoverable. ] 
Beyond recovery ; paſt repair. 
O dark, dark, dark amid” the blaze of noon; 
Irrecovratly dark, total eclipſe, _ 
Without all hope of day. | Milton's Agon. 
The credit of the Exchequer is i- ee loſt 
by the laſt breach with the bankers. Temple. 


be brought or reduced. 


Theſe obſervations ſeem to argue the corpuſeles 
of air to be irreducible into water. Boyle. 


IRREFRA/GABLE. adj. [irefragabilis, ſchool 


Latin; irrefragable, Fr.] Not to be confuted ; 


| ſuperior to argumental oppoſition. 

Strong and irrefragablc the evidences of Chriſ- 
tianity muſt be : they who reſiſted them would 
reſiſt every thin Atterbury's Sermons. 

The danger of 
was urged as an irrefragable reaſon for working by 

: Swift. 

IRREFRA/GABLY, adv. [ from irrefragable, ] 
With force above confutation. 

That they denied a future ſtate is evident from 
St. Paul's reaſonings, which are of no force but 
only on that ſuppoſition, as Origen largely and i- 
refragably proves. Atterbury. 

IrxEru'TABLE. adj. Cirrefutabilis, Latin. ] Not 
to be overthrown by argument. 


Latin. ] 

1. Deviating from rule, cuſtom, or nature. 

The am'rous youth 

Odtain'd of Venus his deſire, 
Howe'er irregular his fire. Prior. 
rule or order. 

This motion ſeems excentrique and ir- gular, 
yet not well to be reſiſted or quieted. K. Charles. 

Regular 1 
Then moſt, when moſt irregular they ſeem. 
Aſilion. 

The numbers of pindariques are wild and irre- 

gular, and ſometimes ſeem harſh and uncouth. 
Coole Yo 

3- Not being according to the laws of virtue. 
A ſoft word for vitiovs. 

IRREGULA'RITY. 2. f. [ irregularite, * from 
. 7 

Deviation from rule. 
2. Neglect of method and order. 


motion might afford a beginning unto the common 
opinion. 
As theſe vaſt heaps of mountains are thrown 


they form a great variety of hollow bottoms. 
Addiſon, 

2. Inordinate practice: vice. 

Religion is ſomewhat leſs in danger of corrap- 
tion, while the ſinner acknowledges the obliga- 
tions of his duty, and is aſhamed of his irregula- 
rites, Rogers, 
 InnF/GULARLY. adv, from 1 Win- 
out obſer vation of rule or method. 


IRRECONCYLED, adj. [in and reconciled. ] Not] 


I. Not to be regained ; not to be reſtored or q 


IRREDU'CIBLE. adj. [in and reducible. ] Not to 


IRREFRAGABI'LITY. 2. .. [from irrefragable ] 
Strength of argument not to be refuted. | 


introducing unexperienced men | 


IRRE/GULAR. adj. [irregulier, Fr. irregularis, 


2. Immethodical; not confined | to any certain 


This i, Sp ity of its unruly and tumultuous 


Br own. 


gether. with ſo much irregularity and confuſion, 


| 


3 We now ay, unrenouncd. 


IR R 


7 Phaeton, 

By the wild courſes of his 1265 drawn, 

From Eaſt to Weft irregularly hurl'd, | 
Firſt ſet on fire himſelf, and then 'the world. 


Your's is a ſoul irregularly 1 

Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat, 
Dryden, 

It may give fome light to thoſe whoſe concern 
for their little ones makes them fo 17 regularly 
bold as to conſult their own reaſon, in the edu- 
cation of their children, rather than to rely upon 
old cuſtom. Locke, 

To IRR E/ GULATE. v, a. [from in and regulay, 
Latin.] To make irregular ; to diſorder. 

Its fluctuations are but motions ſubſervienty 
which winds, ſhelves and every interjacency i irre- 
gulates, 

IRRE/LATIV E. adj. [in and relativus, Lat.] Ha- 
ving no reference to any thing ; ; ſingle ; uncon- 
need. 

Separated by the voice of God, things i in their 
ſpecies came out in uncommunicated varieties, and 
irrelative ſeminalities. Brown's Vi ulgar Errours, 

IrxrELVG1oN, 1. |. [ irreligion, Fr. in and reli 
gion.] Contempt of religion; impiety. 

The weapons with which I combat zrreligion are 
already conſecrated. Dryden. 


irreligion, not only committed, but defended and 
gloried in. Rogers. 
IRRELYGIOUS. adj. | irreligicux,. Fr. in and re- 
ligious. | 
t. Contemning religion; impious. 
The iſſue of an irreligious Moor. 
Whoever ſees theſe irreligious men, 
With burthen of a ſickneſs weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And vowing of their ſouls to ev'ry ſaint. Davies. 
the impious and irreligious. Svuths 
2. Contrary to religion. 
Wherein that Scripture ſtandeth not the church 


| of God in any ſtead, or ſerveth nothing at all to 


direct, but may be let paſs as needleſs to be con- 
ſalted w ith, we judge it profane, impious, and 
irreligious to think. Tookers 

Might not the queen's domeſticks be obliged to 


avoid ſwearing, and irre/igious profane diſcourſe ? 
Sev! ift . 


Tuners 10USLY. adv. [from ir religious. ] With 


impiety ; with irreligion. 


mitting no return. 
The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Paſs'd on, and took th' remeable way. Dryden. 
IRREME/DIABLE. adj. | irrem:diable, Fr. in and 
remediable.] Admitting no cure; not to be reme- 
died. 
They content chankſctres with that which was 
the irremediable error of former times, or the ne- 
ceſſity of the preſent hath caſt upon them. Hookers 
A ſteady hand, in military affairs, is more re- 
quiſite than in peace, becauſe an error committed 
in war may prove remediable, Bacon. 
Whatever he conſults you about, unleſs. it lead 
to ſome fatal and irremediable miſchief, be ſure you 
adviſe only as a friend. oc de. 
IRREME/DIABLY. adv. [| from irremediable. ] 


| Without cure. 


It happens to us irremediably and inevitably, t that 
we may perceiye theſe accidents are not the fruits 
of our labour, but En of God. 

aylor's Worthy Commurucants 

Inn EMI 8818 LE. * in and remuto, Lat. irre- 
miſſible, Fr.] Not to be pardoned. 

1 eee n. f. [from iyrem ill.] 
The quality of being not to be pardoned. 

Thence ariſes the aggravation and irremi/ib{-ne/5 
of the ſin. Hammond on Fundamentals» 

IRREMO/VABLE. adj. [in and remove] 50 70 
be moved; not to be changed. 

He is irremovable, 

Reſolv'd for fight, Shak. Winters Talts 

IXRENO“.Nw NED. adj. [im and renown, | Void 0 


Dryden, So | 


Brown, 


We behold every inſtance of prophaneneſs and 


Shakeſpear e. 


Shame and reproach is 1 the portion of 


IRkE/MEABLE. adj. [irremeabilis, Latin.] Ad- 
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And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame 


Toil'd with loſs irreparable. 
when we are prejudiced by the looks of thoſe 


piety and innocence cannot miſs of the divine pro- 


injurious to her. 


Not to be figured by any repreſentation. 


cent, irreproachable, nay, exemplary life. 


thoſe we eſteem, we are irreſiſtibly led into the 


reſiſtleſs. 


Aſtance to ſeparation of the parts. 


IRR 
For all he did was to deceive good knights, 


To fluggiſh ſloth and ſenſual delights, 

And end their days with irrenoꝛoned ſhame, F. 
 TxxEPARABLE- adj, | irreparabilis, Lat. irrepa- 
rable, Fr.] Not to be recovered ; not to be re- 

paired. | ; 6 
Irreparable is the loſs, and Patience ſays it is not 

paſt her cure. | 
Milton. 
It is an irreparable injuſtice we are guilty of, 


whom we do not know. Addiſon. 
The ſtory of Ducalion and Pyrrha teaches, that 


tection, and that the only loſs irreparable is that of 
our probity. | Garth. 

IRkE/? ARABLY. adv. | from irreparable.] With- 
out recovery; without amends. | 

Such adventures befall artiſts irreparably, Boyle. 

The cutting off that time induſtry and gifts, 
whereby ſhe would be nouriſhed, were irreparably 
| | Decay of Piety. 
IaREPLE“TVIABLE. adj. [in and replevy. | Not 
to be redeemed. A law term. 

I&REPREHE/NSIBLE. adj, | irreprebenfible, Fr. 
ir repreben ſibilis, Lat.] Exempt from blame. 

IRREPREHE/NS1BLY. adv. | from irreprebenſible. | 
Without blame. = 

IRREPRESE/NTABLE. adj. [in and repreſent. 

God's irrepreſentable nature doth hold againſt ma- 
king images of God. | Stilling fleet. 

IrxEPRO/ACHABLE. adj. [in and reproachable.] 
Free from blame ; free from reproach. 

He was a ſerious ſincere Chriſtian, of an inno- 
Atterb, 

Their prayer may be, that they may raiſe up 
and breed as irreproachable a young family as their 
parents have done. Pope, 

IrrEPRO/ACHABLY. adv. | from irreproachable. | 
Without blame; without reproach. | 

IRREPRO'VABLE. adj. [in and reprovable.| Not 
to be blamed ; irreproachable. 

IrRESISTIBULITY. . . | from irreſiſtible. } 
Power or force above oppoſition. <. 

The doctrine of irreſiſlibility of grace, if it be ac- 
knowledged, there is nothing to be affixt to gra- 
titude. | Hammond. 

IrxRESUSTIBLE. adj. [irre/fiſtible, Fr. in and re- 
ſiſtibli.] Superiour to oppoſition. | 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenſion of the 
Deity, indued with zrre/i/iible power to hurt; and 
is of all affections, anger excepted, the unapteſt 
to admit conference: with reaſon. Hooker. 

In mighty quadrate join'd 
Of union irref/fible. Mi lion. 
Fear of God is inward acknowledgment of an 
holy juſt Being, armed with almighty and irreſiſti- 
ble power. | Titlot ſon. 

There can be no difference in the ſubjects, 
where the application is almighty and irre/i/?:b/e, as 
in creation. | Rogers. 

 Irres1's TIBLY, adv. | from irręſiſtible.] In a 
manner not to be oppoſed. 

God irre//tibly ſways all manner of events on 
earth, „ ND 
Fond of pleaſing and endearing ourſelves to 


fame inclinaions and averſions with them. Rogers. 
IxRES1/s T LESS. adj. | A barbarous ungram- 
matical conjuction of two negatives. | Irreſiſtible 


Thoſe radiant eves, whoſe irre/i/ile/s flame 
Strikes Envy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame, 
They can to gazing multitudes give law, 
Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. Granw:/l-, 

TrxrE/S0LUBLE. adj. | in and refolubilis, Lat.] Not 
to be broken; not to be diſſolved. 

In factitious fal ammoniac the common. and 
urinous ſalts are ſo well mingled, that both in 
the open fire and in ſubliming veſſels they riſe to- 
gether as one ſalt, which ſeems in ſuch veſſels 1 
reſoluble by fire alone. Boyle. 

IrRE'SOLUBLENESS. u. ſ. { from irreſoluble.] Re- 


Shakeſpeare, | 


IRR 
| q—_— has this confeſſion of the irreſoli. 
bleneſs of diamonds. Boyle. 
Isxgeso/LvEDLY. adv, [in and reſolved.) With- 


9. | out ſettled determination. 


Divers of my friends have thought it ſtrange to 
hear me ſpeak ſo irreſolvedly concerning thoſe 
things, which ſome take to be the elements, and 
others the principles of all mixed bodies. Boyl.. 
IX R'soLUTE. adj. ¶ irreſolu, Fr. in and refolute.] 
Not conſtant in purpoſe; not determined, 

Were he evil us'd, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irreſolute purpoſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Him, after long debate, irreſo/ute 
Of thought revolv'd his final ſentence choſe 
Fit veſſel, fitteſt imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To make refle&ions upon what is paſt, is the 
part of ingenious but irre, men. Temple. 
So Myrrha's mind, impell'd on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide; 
Irreſolute on which ſhe ſhould rely, 

At laſt unfix'd in all, is only fix'd to die. Dryden. 
IRRE'S0LUTELY. adv. | from irreſolute, ] With- 
ae. firmneſs of mind; without determined pur- 
poſe. 

IrrRE'SoLUTION. n. /. [ irreſolution, Fr. in and re- 
ſolution. } Want of firmnneſs of mind. 

It hath moſt force upon things that have the 
lighteſt motion, and therefore upon the ſpirits of 
men, and in them upon ſuch affections as move 
lighteſt ; as upon men in fear, or men in la- 
tion. 5 Bacon's Natural H iſtory. 
Irreſelution on the ſchemes of life, which offer 
themſelves to our choice, and inconſtancy in pur- 
ſuing them, are the greateſt cauſes of all our un- 
happineſs. 5 Addiſon. 
IRRESPECTIVE. adj. [in and reſpective. } Hay- 
ing no regard to any circumſtances. 

Thus did the Jew, by perſuading himſelf of his 
particular irreſpeFzve election, think it ſafe to run 
into all fins. Hammond. 
According to this doctrine, it muſt be reſolved 
wholly into the abſolute irreſpective will of 2 

| | | gers. 
IRRESPE/CTIVELY. adv. [from irreſpective. 
Without regard to circumſtances. 

He is convinced, that all the promiſes belong 
to him abſolutely and irreſpectively. Hammond, 
InkeETRIEVABLE. adj. | in and retricv-.] Not 
to be repaired ; irrecoverable; irreparable. 
 TKRETRIE/VABLY. adv. | from irretrievable, | Ir- 
reparably ; irrecoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extraction, 
and therefore muſt have been all rrecricvably loft, 
and uſeleſs to mankind, was it not by this means 
collected. | Wodward.. 

IrkE/VERENCE. n. ſ. | irreverentia, Lat. irreve- 
rence, Fr. m and reverence. : 

I. Want of reverence ; want of veneration ; 
want of reſpect. 

Having ſcen our ſcandalous reverence towards 
God's werſhip in general, tis eaſy to make appli- 
cation to the ſeveral parts of it. Decay of Piety. 
There were a ſort of attributes, with which it 
was a matter of religion to ſalute them on all oc- 
caſions, and which it was an zrreverence to omit. 


Pope. 
2. State of being diſregarded. 
The concurrence of the houſe of peers in that 
fury can be imputed to no one thing more than to 
the irreverence and ſcorn the judges were juſtly in, 
who had been always looked upon there as the 
cracles of the law. | | Clarendon, 
IRREVERENT. adj. [ irreverent, Fr. in and reve- 
renl.] Not paying due homage or reverence; not 
expreſſing or conceiving due veneration or reſpect. 
As our fear excludeth not that boldneſs which 
becometh ſaints, ſo, if our familiarity with God 
do not ſavour of fear, it draweth too near that 
irreverent confidence wherewith true humility can 
never ſtand. Hooker. 


gh. | 
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Knowledge men ſought for, and covered it | 
from the vulgar fort as jewels of ineſtimable price, | 
fearing the irreverent conſtruction of the ignorant 


_ language, dud not irritate the people, ere 


IRR 


Witneſs the irreverent ſon 3 
Of him who built the ark; who, for the ſhame + 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, _ - 
Servant of ſervants, on his viſcious race. Milton; 
Swearing, and the irreverent uſing the name of 
God in common diſcourſe, is another abuſe' of the 
tongue. . e 


If an irreverent expreſſion or thought too w- 


are crept into my verſes. through my inadvertency, 
let their authors be anſwerable for them. Dryd u. 

IrrL vEREST LY. adv. [from irreverem.] With- 
out due reſpec or veneration. Es ON 

"Tis but an ill etlay of reverence and godly fea 
to uſe the goſpel irrcverently. Govern. of the Tongues 

IRREvVE/RSIBLE, adj. fi and reverſe. ] Not to- 
be recalled; not to be changed. 

The fins of his chamber and his cloſet ſhalt be 
produced before men and angels, and an eternal 
irreverſible: ſentence be pronounced. | Rogers. 
— IrREve/RrS13LY. adv. | from irreverſible. ] Withsz 
out change. | 

The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily con- 
fined to the doctrines of faith, hath occaſioned that 
great ſcandal in the church, at which ſo many 
myriads of ſolifidians have ſtumbled, and fallen ir- 
rever/toly, by conceiving heaven a reward of true 
opinions. | Hammond on Fundamentals, 

IRrt/vocAaBrLE. adv. [Cirrevocabilis, Lat. irre vo- 
cable, French.] Not to be recalled; not to be 
brought back ; not to be reverſed. 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
1 hat only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine. Shas 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom, ' 
Which I have paſt upon her. Shak. As you like its 

That which is paſt is gone and irrevocalle, thete- 
fore they do but trifle, that labour in paſt matters. 

Bacom's Eſſays. 

The ſecond, both for piety renown'd, 

And puiſſant deeds, a promiſe ſhall receive 

Irrevocable, that his regal throne | 

For ever ſhall endure. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
By her  revecabl: fate, 


War ſhall the country waſte, and change the ſtates 


| Dryden. 
The other victor flame a moment ſtood, 


Then fell, and lifeleſs left th' extinguiſh'd wood; 


For ever loſt, th' #revocable light 
Forſook the black'ning coals, and ſunk to night. 
p Dryden 
Each ſacred accent bears eternal weight, 
And each irrevocable word is fate. | Pope. 
IaRETVOCA BLV adv. [from irrevocable.] With 


out recal. . 


If air were kept out four or five minutes, the: 
fire would be 1irevcaoly extinguiſhed. Boyle. 

To VRRIGATE. v. à. [irrigy, Lat.] To wet; 
to moiſten; to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principle parts 


of the body, doth continually irrigate,  nourifhgs 


keep hot, and ſupple all the members. Ray on the Cry. 
They keep a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted fleep, 
Their frying bloogl compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues. A. Phillips. 
Irzica'TiON. 1. /. | from irrigete.] The act off 
watering or moiſtening. Ss 
Help of ground is by watering and :rr:gation. Bar. 
Irri/Guous. adj. | from irrigate. ] 
I. Watery ; watered. 
| The flow'ry lap | 
Of ſome #rriguous valley ſpreads her ſtore. Milton. 
2. Dewy; moiſt. Phillips ſeems to have mi 
ſtaken the Latin phraſe iriguus ſopor, 
Raſh Elepenor. . f 
Dry'd an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
T' exhale his ſurfeit by irrigucus ſleep: 
Impradent! him death's iron ſleep oppreſt. PHllipe. 
Izr1's10%. n, % | irrifo,. Lat. irnfior, French. N. 
The act of laughing at another. EA 
Ham, by his indifcreet and unnatural ir-:/-1, 


* 


and expoſing of his father, incurs his curſe. 7 cc. 


To FRRITATE. v. a. { iPrito, Latin; „iter, Fr.] 
I. To provoke; to teaze; to exaſperate. 
The earl, ſpeaking to the freeholders in impe- 


g's 


IRR 


T114's power at court could not qualify him to] 


go through with that diffic x reformation, whilſt 
he had a ſaperior in the church, who, having the 
rems in his hand, could flacken them, and was 
thought to be the more remiſs to irritate his cho- 
lerick diſpoſit ion. Clawendon. 

2. Tofret; to put into motion or diſorder by 
any. irregular or unaccuſtomed contract; to ſti- 
mulate; to vellicate. 

Cold maketh the ſpirits vigorous, and :vritateth 
tbem. Bacon. 

3. To heighten; to agitate; to enforce. 

Arr, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and mak- 
eth it burn more tiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in froſty | 
weather. Bacon. 

When they are collected, the heat becometh 
more violent and is it use, and thereby expelleth 
ſweat. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Rous'd 
By daſh of clouds, or in ritating war | | 
Ot fighting winds, while all is calm below, 
They kurt ious off Thomſon's Seaſons. 

Irxr1TA TION. n. .. [ ritatio, Latin; irritation, 
French; from vt. ] 

r. Provocationg exaſperation. 

2. Stimulation; vellication. 

Violent affections and irrizations of the nerves, 
in any part of the body, is cauſed by ſomething 
acrimonious. Arbuthnot. 

IV“ e T TOR. . /. [ irruption, Fr. irruptin, Lat. ] 

1. The act of any thing forcing an entrance. 

I refrain, too ſuddenly, 
To utter what will come at laſt too ſoon ; 
Left evil tid:ngs, with too rude !71uption, 
Hitting thy aged ear, ſhould pierce tov deep. Milton. 

There are frequent inundations made in mari- 
time countries by the ir of the fea. Burnet. 

A full and ſudden #1vptw2 of thick melancho- 
lick blood into the heart puts a ſtop to its pulſa- 
tion. Harvey. 

2. Tnroad ; burſt of invaders into any place. 


Not- ithſtanding the 71»ption; of the barbarons | 


nations, one can ſcarce imagine how ſo plentiful 
a ſoil ſhould become ſo miſerably unpeopled. 
Addiſon. 
Ts. ſip, Sax. See To Bx.] 
1. The third perſon ſingular of To be: I am, 
thou art, he rs. 

He that 7s of God, heareth God's words. Fobn, 
Be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil; 
neither i; it in them to do good. Fer. & 5. 

My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo-my fingle ſtate of man, that function 
{; ſmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, 

But what 7; not. Shakeſpeare's Macteth. 

2. It is ſometimes expreſled by . 


ing. Shak: ſpe are. 

IscHA DICK. adj. L' im, 4 z iſc hadiquey 
Fr.] In anatomy, an epithet to the crural vein ; in 
pathology, the /ch:adick paſſion is the cut in the hip 
or the ſciatica. 

V'Scuvay. u. f. [, 'oyw and voy, urine ; 
iſcburie, Fr. iſcluria, Lat.] A ſtoppage of urine, 
whet her by gravel or other cauſe. 

ISCHURE'TICK. 2. J [iſchuretiquey Fr. from 72 
chury. Such medicines as force urine when 18 
preſſed. 

Ion. Dre, Saxon.) 

1. A termination added to an adjectire to expreſs 
diminution, a ſmall degree, or incipient ſtate of any 
quality; as Lliiſh, tending to blue; %% hib, ſome- 
n bright. 

It is likewiſe ſometimes the termination bea a 
0 or poſſeſſive adjective; as Swediſh, Dani 
the Daniſh territories, or territories of the Danes. 

3. It likewiſe notes participation of the qualities 


of 4he ſubſtantive to which it is added: as fool, | 


feetlp ; nn, mani; 


1 ge, roguifh, 


Is HE. x. . ¶ More properly icicl:, from ice; 


dat ice ſhould rather be written iſe; r- Saxon. 
A pendent ſhoot of ice. 

Do you know this lady? 
he moon of Rome; chaſte as the /icle 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow 
Hanging oa Dian's temple. 8 bak 


iflands. 


the greateſt. 


ſout of this difficulty. 
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The froſts and ſnows her tender body fparez | 
Thoſe are not limbs for z/ic/es to tear. Dryden. 
Is1NcL.#ss. n. ſ. {from ice, or iſe, and plaſs ; 
ehthyoculla. Lat.] 
Hing is a tough, firm, and light ſubſtance, of 
a wWhitim colour, and in ſome degree tranſpar ent, 
much reſembling glue. The fiſh from which /g 1 
is prepared, is one of the cartilaginous kind: 
grows to eighteen and twenty feet in length, ma 
greatly reſembles the ſturgeon. It is frequent in 
the Danube, the Boriſthenes, the Volga, and the 
larger rivers of Europe. From the inteſtines of 
this fiſh the ifingliſs is prepared by boiling. Hill. 
The cure of putrefaRion requires an incraſſating 
diet, as all viſcid broths, hartſhorn, ivory, and 
ng laſs. Floyer. 
Some make it clear by reiterated fermentations, 
and others by additions, as :/nglaſs. Mortimer, 
Is IN GLASS Stone. u. ſ. A foſſil which is one 
of the pureſt and ſimpleſt of the natural bodies. 


The maſſes are of a browniſh or reddiſh colour; 


but when the plates are ſeparated, they are per- 
fectly colourleſs, and more bright and pellucid 
than the fineſt glaſs. It is found in Muſcov y, Per- 
ſia, the ifland of Cyprus, in the Alps and Apen- 
nines, and the mountains of Germany. Hill. 
ISLAND. u. 7. Cinſala, Lat. inſola, Italian; 
ealand, Erſe. It is pronounced i land.] A tract of 
land ſ urrounded by water. 

He will carry this /and home in his pocket, 
and give it his ſon for an apple. And ſowing 
the kernels of it into the ſea, bring forth more 
Shakeſpeare. 


Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 
An :/land ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 
And forms a port, Dryden, 
1land of bliſs ! amid' the ſubject ſeas. Thomſon. 
V's LAN DER. . ſ. [from iſland. Pronounce il inder 
An inhabitant of a country ſurrounded by water. 

We, as all anders, are lunares, or the moon's 


men. Camden. 
Your dinner, and the generous i/larders 
By you invited, do attend your preſence. Shat/p. 


There are many bitter ſayings againſt iNlanders i in 
general, repreſenting them as fierce, treacherous, 
and nnhoſpitable : thoſe who live on the continent 
have ſuch frequent intercourſe with men of differ- 
ent religions and languages, that they become more 
kind than thoſe who are the inhabitants of an 
iſland. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe, | 
Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſt'rous as their ſeas ; 

The native anders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air, Pope. | 
Is LE. 7. . i e, Fr. inſala, Latin. Pronounce 


ile. 
There': ſome among you have beheld me fight- 


1. An iſland; a country ſurrounded by water. 
The inſtalment of this noble duke 

In the ſeat royal of this famous 1e. Shak. Rich. III. 
The dreadful fight 
Betwixt a nation and two whales I write : 
Seas ſtain'd with gore I ſing, advent'rous toil, 
And how theſe monſters did diſarm an e. Wal. 
2. [ Written, I think; corruptly for ail:, from 
aile, French, from ala, Latin, the aile being proba- 
bly at firſt only a wing or ſide walk. It may 
come likewiſe ſrom allee, French a walk. ] A long 
walk in a church, or publick building. | 
O'er the twilight groves and duſky caves. 
Long ſounding iſles and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy ſits. Pope. 
Is0PERIME/TRICAL «n. I. Li O-, nig, and jrrgoy. | 
In geometry, are ſuch figures as have equal peri- 
meters or circumferences, of which the circle is 
Harris. 

I'SSUE. n. f. Ciſſue, Fr.] | 

1. The act of paſſing out. 

2. Exit; egreſs; or paſſage out. 

Unto the Lord belong the i ue from death. 

P i ms. 

Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable 
whilſt in motion, as the only means to find an i ue 
Digby on Bodies. 

We might have eaſily prevented thoſe great 
returns of money to France; and if it be true 


the French are ſo impoveriſhed, in 


Than to ſuſpicion. 


By Nilus' Head. 
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ſtopped ? Swiſh 
3. Event; conſequence. 
| Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to fine ies. Shak, Meaſure for Meaſure, 
If I were ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the iſe doubted, 
| Whereof the execution did cry out 
Againſt the non-performance, 'twas a fear 
Which oft infects the wiſeſt Shak. Winter's Tal, 
But let the ie correſpondent prove 
To good beginnings of each enterprize. Fairfax, 
If things were caſt upon this ie, that God 
ſhould never prevent fin till man deſerved it, the 
beſt would fin, and fin forever. South, 
The wittieſt ſayings and ſentences will be found 
the I es of chance, and nothing elſe but ſo many 
lucky hits of a roving fancy. : South, 


than that uninterrupted health and ſecurity that the 
Atheiſt defires. Bent. i 
4. Termination ; concluſion. 
He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pretence 


of which ey hope for a ſoon and proſperous iſe. 
Sidne 

What ue of my love remains for me ! on 

How wild a paſſion works within my breaſt ! 

With what prodigious flames am I poſſeſt ! Dry, 

Homer, at a loſs to briag difficult matters to an 

iſſue, lays his hero aſleep, and this ſolves the diffi- 

culty. Broome, 

* 5. Sequel deduced from premiſes. 

I am to pray you not to ſtrain my ſpeech 

To groſſer iu e, nor to larger reach, 


6. A fontanel; a vent made in a muſcle for 
the diſcharge of humours. 

This tumour in his left arm was cauſed by ſtrict 
binding of his i ue. Wiſeman, 
7. Evacuation. 

A woman was diſeaſed with an i ue of blood. 


7. Progeny; offspring. 

O nation miſerable 
Since that the trueſt iu of thy throne, 
By his own inderdiction ſtands accurſt. 
Nor where Abaſſin kings their ue guard, 
Mount Amara, though this by ſome ſuppos'd 
True Paradiſe, under the Æthiop line 
| Milton's Paradiſe Ly? 
This old peaceful prince, as Heay'n decreed, 
Was bleſs'd with no male ſue to ſucceed. Dy In. 
The frequent productions of monſters, in all 
the ſpecies of animals, and ſtrange iſſues of human 
birth, carry with them diſſiculties, not poſſible to 
conſiſt with this hypotheſis. Locke. 
9. [In law. ] Iſſue hath divers applications in the 
common law: ſometimes uſed for the children 
begotten between a man and his wife; ſometimes 
for profits growing from an amercement, fine, or 
expences of ſuit; 
tenements; ſometimes for that point of matter 
depending in ſuit, whereupon the parties join and 
put their cauſe to the trial of the jury. ſue is either 


Shak, 


whereby it is referred to the jury to bring in their 
verdict, whether the defendant have done any ſuch 
thing as the plaintiff layeth to his charge. The 
ſpecial iſſae then muſt be that, where ſ pecial matter 
being alledged by the defendant for his defence, 
both the parties join thereupon, and ſo grow rather 
to a demurrer, if it be queſto juris, or to trial by the 
jury, if it be queſtio ſucti. Coro l. 
To V'SSUE. v. a. [from the noun 3 if ir, French, 
uſcire, Italian.] 

I. To come out ; to paſs out of any place. 

Waters Hued out from under the threſhold of the 
houſe. Ex. t. 


:[«e:h out a gummy juice, 
Waters iſſu d from a cave. Milton. 
Ere Pallas :/«'d from the thunderer's head, 
Dulneſs o'er all poſſeſs'd her ancient right. 
2. To make eruption ; to break out. 


Pope. 


what condition 5 


Three of maſter Ford's brothers watch the —_ 


muſt they have been, if that ¶ ue of wealth had 1 been | 


Our preſent conditions is better for us in the i, 


of having him publickly executed after theſe wars, 


Shakeſpeare's Oth-lh, 


Mat. ix. 20. 


ſometimes for profits of lands or 


general or ſpecial : general ſe ſeemeth to be that 


From the utmoſt end of the head branches there 
Raleigh Hiftorye 
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alt beget, ſhall they take away. 2 Aings, xx. 18. 


followed by a particle, out or forth, 


I Ge Yr TOR EO Yo 


the % mug, to let in both at once upon it. 


IT 
with piſtols, that none ſhould MN out, otherwiſe 
you might ſlip away. Shakepeare. 
© See that none hence i/ue forth a ſpy. Milton, 

Haſte, arm your Ardeans i ue to the plain; 
With faith to friend, affault the Trojan train. Dry. 
At length there i/#d, ſrom the grove behind, 
A fair aſſembly of the female kind. Dryden 

A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms ; 
Straight e through the ſides aſſembling ſ gy r 
: . r N. 
Pull for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, I 
And furl their ſails, and iſſue on the land, Pope. 

3. To proceed as offspring. f 
Of thy ſons that ſhall :Jze from thee, which thou 


4. To be produced by any fund. 
Theſe altarages iſſued out of the offerings made 
to the altar, and were payable to the prieſthood. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. To run out in lines. 

Pipes, made with a belly towards the lower end, 
and then M uing into a ſtraight concave again. Bac. 
To I'SSUE. v. a. 

t. To ſend out; to fend forth. 

A weak degree of heat is not able either to di- 
geſt the parts or to iſue the ſpirits. Bacon, 

The commitlioners ſhould iſu e money out to no 
other uſe. | | Temple. 

2. To ſend out judicially or authoritatively. 
This is the more frequent ſenſe. It is commonly 


If the council {ed cut any order againſt them, 
'or if the king ſent a proclamation for their repair 
to their houſes, fome nobleman publiſhed a pro- 
teſtation. 
Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 
A manſion proper for a mourning god; 
Here he gives audience, :/uing aut decrees _ 
To rivers, his dependent deities. Dryden. 
In vain the maſter iſſues out commands, 
In vain the trembling ſailors ply their hands; 
The tempeſt unforeſeen prevents their care. Dry. 
They conſtantly wait in court to make a due 
return of what they have done, and to receive 
ſuch other commands as the judge hall iſſue forth. 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
VsSUELESS. ad. [from iſſue.] Having no off- 
Spring ; wanting deſcendants. | 


Carew, by virtue of this entail, ſucceeded to}. 


Hugh's portion, as dying iſeleſs. Carew's Survey. 
I have done fin ; 
For which the Heav'ns, taking angry note, 
Have left me 7/ueleſs. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Is TuMuus. u. ſ. | i/tbmus, Lat.] A neck of land 
joining the peninſula to the continent. 
Ihere is a caſtle ſtrongly ſeated on a high rock, 
which joineth by an hu to the land, and is im- 
pregnably fortified. Sandy's Travels. 
Ihe Aſſyrian empire ſtretcheth northward to 
that ;/b-1us between the Euxine and the Caſpian 
ſeas. Brerewood on Languages. | 
O life, thou nothing's younger brother! 
Thou weak built %, that doſt proudly riſe | 
Up betwixt two eternities, 
Yet can'ſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain ; 
But broken and o'erwhelm'd the ocean meets 
again. Cowley. | 
Our church of England ſtands as Corinth be- 
tween two ſeas, and there are ſome buſy in cutting 
Stilling. 
Cleomenes thinking it more adviſeable to for- 
tify, not the ibnus, but the mountains, put his de- 
ſign in execution; 7 Creech, 
Plac'd on this % of a middle ſtate, 
A being darkly wife, and rudely great. 
IT. pronoun. | Pic, Saxon. ] 
1. The neutral demonſtrative. Uſed in ſpeak- | 
ing of things. For it, our anceſtors uſed he, as the 
neutral pronoun; and for its they uſed his. Thus 


in the Aceidence, a noun adjeftive is that which can- | ſulphur. 
not fland by himſelf, bus requireth another word to be 


Joined with him to ſhew his ſignification. | 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath 


Clarendon. | 


— 


Pope. : 


ITC 


| Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 
Thou who maſter art of it. Cowley 
His ſon, it may be, dreads no harm; 
But Kindly waits his father's coming home. Flatm. 
The time will come, i: will, when you ſhall 
know | 
The rage of love. Dryden. 
How can I ſpeak ? or how, fir, can you hear? 
Imagine that which you would molt deplore, 
And that which I would ſpeak, is it or more. Dry. 
A mind ſo furniſhed, what reaſon has it to ac- 
quieſce in it concluſions ? Locke. 
The glory which encompaſſed them covered the 
place, and darted its rays with ſo much ſtrength, 
that the whole fabrick began to melt. Addiſ. Free. 
If we find a greater good in the preſent conſti- 
tution, than would have accrued -either from the 
total privation of it, or from other frames and 
ſtructures, we may then reaſonably conclude, that 
the preſent conſtitution proceeded from an intelli- 
gent and good being, that formed it that particular 
| way out of choice. Bentley. 
2. It is uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a perſon 
or affair, | 
How is it with our general? 
Even ſo+ Ys, 
As with a man by his own arms impoiſon'd, 
And with his charity flain. She. Cortolanus. 
_ 3. I is uſed for the thing; the matter; the af- 
fair. 


I”; come to paſs, 
That tractable obedience is a flave 
To each incenfed will. Sap. Henry VII. 
4. It is ſometimes expreſſed by .. | 
He rallied, and again fell to :; 
For catching foe by nearer foot, 
He lifted with ſuch might and ſtrength, 
As would have hurl'd him thrice his length. Hudi. 

The deſign, it ſeems, is to avoid the dreadful im- 
putation of pedantry. Swift, 

5. 1t is uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, to 
give an emphaſis. 

If Abraham brought all with him, it is not pro- 
bable that he meant to walk it back again for his 
pleaſure. | Raleigh. 

The Lacedemonians, at the ſtraights of Ther- 
mopylz, when their arms failed them, fought i: 
out with their nails and teeth. Dryden. 
I have often ſeen people laviſh it profuſely in 
tricking up their children, and yet ftarve their 
minds. . Loc ks. 
The mole courſes it no: on the ground, like the 
rat or mouſe, but lives under the earth. Addiſon. 

Whether the charmer ſinner it, or ſaint ic, 

If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. Pops. 
6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouſly, or 
rudely to perſons. | 

Let us after him, 

Whoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome : 

It is a peerleſs kinſman. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Do, child, go to it grandam, child: 

Give grandam kingdom, and is grandam will 
Give t up him. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
7. It is ſometimes uſed of the firſt or ſecond 
perſon, ſometimes of more. This mode of ſpeech, 
though uſed by good authors, and ſupported by 
the 11 y a of the French, has yet an appearance of 
barbariſm. 

Who was't came by? 

Nis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. Shakeſpeare's Macb. 
City, 

Tie I, that made thy widows. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


ITCH. . /. [ ʒicpa, Saxon. ] 


which overſpreads the body with ſmall puſtules 
filled with a thin ſerum, and raiſed, as microſcopes 
have diſcovered, by a ſmall animal... It is cuzed by 


Luſt and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our.youths, 


That 'gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 


not itſelf. Bramball againſi Hobbes. 


Will our great anger learn to ſtoop ſo low 3 


_ know it cannot. 


And:droven themſelves in riot, i:ches, blaius. Shak. 
The Lord will ſmite thee with the ſcab and with 


Cowley. Fthe itchy whereot thou can ſt not be healed. Prat. 


Tit theſe that early taint the female foul. Pope. 


1. A cutaneous diſeaſe extremely contagious, | 


1 


| 


ITE 


| | As if divinity had catch'd | 


The iech, on purpoſe to be-ſcratch'd, Hudibr.- 
2. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in the ſkin, which 
15 eaſed by rubbing. : 

3. A conſtant teazing deſire. 

A certain ch of meddling with other people's 
matters, puts us upon ſhifting. LE ſtrange. 

He had ſtill pedigree in his head, and an itch of 
being thought adivine king. Dryden. 

From ſervants company a child is to be kept, 
not by prohibitions, for that will but give him an 
itch after it, but by other ways. Loc te. 

At half mankind when gen'rous Manly raves. - 
All know ?tis virtue; for he thinks them knaves: 
When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 
All ſee tis vice, and :tch of vulgar praiſe... Pope. 

TaIrTcH. v. n. | from the noun. ] 

I. To feel that uneaſineſs in the tkin which is re- 
moved by rubbing. 

A troubleſome :tch:ng- of the part was occaſioned; 
by want of tranſpiration. IWijeman's Sus ger y. 

My right eye uches; ſome good luck is near; 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear, Dryden. 

2. To long; to have continval deſire. This ſenſe 
appears in the following examples, though ſome- 


of them are equi vocal. 


Maſter Shallow, you have yourſelf been a great 
fighter, though now a man of peace.—Mr. Page, 
though now. I be old,, and of peace, if I fee a: 
ſword out, my finger itch.s to make one. Sh. 

Caſſius, . you yourſelf | 
Are much condemn'd to have an iching palm, 


The ztching ears, being an epidemick diſeaſe,, 

gave fair opportunity to every mountebank. 
Decay of P 14. 
All ſuch have ſtill an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing ſide. Pope. 

VTcuv.-adj. [from itch.] Infected with the 
itch. 

ITEM. adv. [ Latin. ] Alſo. A word uſed when: 
any article is added to the former. 

IEM. n. /. | 

1, A new article. | 

I could have looked on him without the help of 
admiration, though the catalogue of his endow=-- 
ments had been tabled by his ſide, and I to peruſe” 
him by it ms. Shakeſpeare. 

2. A hint; an inuendo. 

If this diſcourſe have not coneluded our weak 
neſs, I have one item more of mine: if knowledge 
can be found, I muſt loſe that which I thought L. 
had, that there is none. Glanville, 

To V/TERATE. v. a. [itero, Lat; 

1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate by fre 
quent mention. | | 


unto all: this is the very cauſe why we iterate the 
pſalms oftner than any other part of Scripture be- 
ſides; the cauſe whereof we inure the people to- 
gether with their miniſter, and not the miniſter 
alone to read them, as other parts of ſcripture 
he doth. coder. 

In the firſt ages God gave laws unto our fathers, 
and their memories ſerved inſtead of books; 
whereof the imperfections being known to God, 
he relieved the ſame by often putting them ia 
mind: in which reſpect ws ſee how. many times 
one thing hath been iterated into the beſt. and 
wiſeſt. Hooker, 


king, ſent new. ſolemn ambaſladors to intimate 
unto him the decree of his eſtates, and to veraze his- 


| Bacon's Henry VII. 

There be two kinds of reflestions ot ſounds ;- 
the on at diſtance, which. is the echo, herein 
the original is heard diſtinctly, and the reflection «+ 


the ſound returneth immediately upon the origi-- 
nal, and fo ?tcrateth it not, but ampEfeth it. Bacon. 
2. To do over again. 
Aſhes burat, and well reverberated by fire af-- 
Browns. 


decoctions. 


. 


Adam took no thoug bt 
En Kg 


To fell and mart your offices for gold. Shakeſpeare. 


We covet to make the pſalms eſpecially familiars 


The king, to keep a decency towards the French y 


motion that the French would deſiſt from hoſtilit xa. 


alſo diſtinctly: the other in concurrence, When 


der the ſalt thereof hath been drawn out iter. 


mobo wan wot 


— — — 


f 1 f | 1 5 Jepp 


Eating his fill ; nor Eve to iterate 4 A ſingle voice ; and that not paſt me, but | : 4. Determination; deciſion. 


Her former treſpaſs fear d, the more to ſooth By learned approbation of the judge. Shakeſpeare. | Where diſtinctions or identities are purely mi. 
Him with her lov'd ſociety: Milton's Par. Loſt. How dares your pride, 25 | terial, the judgment is made by the imagination, 
I'TERANT. adj. | iterans, Lat.] Repeating. Asin a liſted field to fight your cauſe, otherwiſe by the underſtanding. Glanville, 
We ſhall make a certain judgment what kind of 


Waters being near, make a current echo; but | Unaſk'd the royal grant; nor marſhal by, [hall 
being farther off, they make an iterant echo. Bacon. As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. Dry. | diſſolution that earth was capable of. Burnet"; Th, 
ITERA'TION. . ſ. [iteration, Fr. iteratio, Latin.] | It is not ſufficient to imitate nature in every cirg- | Reaſon ought to accompany the exerciſe of out 
Repetition ; recital over again. | cumſtance dully ; it becomes a painter to take what | ſenſes, whenever we would form a juſt judgment of 
. Truth tir'd with iteration is moſt beautiful, as being the ſovereipn judge of | things propoſed to our inquiry. Nati. 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. Shabeſ.] his own art. | Diyden.] F. The quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety aud 

My huſband ! 3. One who has ſkill ſufficient to decide upon | impropriety ; criticiſm. _ 
—— Ay, twas he that told me firſt: | the merit of any thing. | Judgnent, a cool and flow faculty, attends not a 
My huſband ! One court there is in which he who knows the | man in the rapture of poetical compoſition. Denis, 
ſecrets of every heart will ſit judge himſelf. Sher /. Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 


bat needs this iteration, woman? & 

I fay, thy huſband. Shakeſpeare's Othello. A perfect judge will read each piece of wit, Go juſt alike; yet each believes his own. Pope, 
Tterations are commonly loſs of time; but there With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ. Pope. 6. Opinion ; notion. 5 

is no ſuch gain of time, as to iterate often the ſtate] To Jupor. v. | juger, Fr. judico, Lat.] I ſee mens judgments are f | 

of the queſtion ; for ic chaſeth away many a frivo- 1. To paſs ſentence. : A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 


Barons Efſays.| My wrong be upon thee; the Lord judge be-] Draw the inward quality aſter them, 
Geneſis. To ſuffer all alike, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


When ſhe did think my maſter lov'd her well, 


lous ſpeech. 
In all theſe reſpects it hath a peculiar property | tween thee and me. | 
© engage the receiver to perſevere in all piety, | Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who is 


and is farther improved by the frequent eration | with you in the judgment. OT, 2 Chron. She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. Shak, 
and repetition. | Hammond. 2. To form or give an opinion. 7. Sentence againſt a criminal. 
ITYNERANT. adj. | itinerant, Fr.] Wandering; | Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily ; | When he was brought again to th' bar, to hear 
not ſettled. For ſhe is wiſe, if I can judge aright. Shakeſp.| His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'd 
It ſhould be my care to ſweeten and mellow the] Authors to themſelves, | | With agony. Shakeſpeare's Henry, VIII. 
voices of itineramt tradeſmen, as alſo to accommo- | Both what they judge and what they chu'e. Mik-| The chief prieſts informed me, deſiring to have 
judgment againſt him. Acis, xxv. 15. 


date their cries to their reſpective wares. Addiſon. } If I did not know the originals, I ſhould never 
IT!NERARY., 2. ſ. [ itineruire, Fr. itinerarium, | be able to judge, by the copies, which was Virgil, On Adam laſt this judgment he pronounc'd. Milt, 
Lat.] A book of travels. | and which Ovid. | 25 Dryden. $. Condemnation. This is a theological uſe, 
The clergy are ſufficiently reproached, in moſt | Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon | The judgment was by one to condemnation ; but 
7tin-raries, for the univerſal poverty one meets with | muſt judge, which can never permit the mind to | the free gift is of many offences unto juſtification. 
in this plentiful kingdom. Addiſon on Italy.] reje& a greater evidence, to embrace what is leſs Rom. v. 16. 
ITU/XERARY. adj. ſitineraire, Fr. itinerarius, Lat.]| evident. Locke. The precepts, promiſes, and threatenings of the 
Travelling; done on a journey; done during fre- He proceeds in his inquiry into ſciences, re-] goſpel will riſe up in judgment againſt us, and the 
quent change of place. ſolved to judge of them freely. T ocke: | articles of our faith will be ſo many articles of ac - 
He did make a progreſs from Lincoln to the | 3. To diſcern; to diſtinguiſh ; to conſider ac- | cuſatian. Tulotyon, 


northern parts, though it were rather an #tinerary | curately. | ES 9. Puniſhment inflicted by Providence, with re- 
i. How doth God know ? Can he judge through the | ference to ſome particular crime. 
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sircuit of juſtice than a progreſs. Bacen's Hen. VI 
ITSE'LF. pronoun. [it and f.] The neutral dark cloud? | Fob xxll. I3. This judgment of the heavens that makes us 
recipracal pronoun applied to things. | Judge in yourſelves : is it comely a woman pray tremble, _ | | 
Who then ſhall blame 2 unto God uncovered? x Cor. xi. 13. Touches us not with pity. Shakeſp. X. Lear, ; 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, | How properly the tories may be called the whole] We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitable- 5 
When all that is within him does condemn body of the Britiſh nation, I leave to any one's | neſs, than to interpret afflictions as puniſhments £4 
Leſelf for being there? Shakeſpear cs Macbeth. | judging. Addiſon.) and judgements t it aggravates the evil to him who 1 
Borrowing of foreigners, in d, makes not the | To jup k. v. a. | | ſuffers, when he looks upon himfelf as the mark 0 
Kingdom rich or poor. Locke.) r. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine authori- | of divine vengeance. = Addiſon's Spectatx. 5 
Je'siLANT. adj. | jubilans, Lat.] Uttering ſongs | tatively ; to determine finally. 10. Diſtribution of juſtice. | | % £4 
ot triumph. ; | Chaos ſhall judge the ſtrife. - Milton. | The Jews made inſurre&ion againſt Paul, and 1 f 
y The planets liſt'ning ſtood, Then thoſe, whom form of laws | brought him to the judoment ſeat. Acts, xviii. 12. . 
While the bright pomp aſcended ju%:/ant. Mil. Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their Your diſhonour 3 0 £ 
Joz1LATION. ». J. | jubilation, Fr. jubilatio, Lat. cauſe. | | © Dryden. | Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 5 
The act of declaring triumph. 2. To pals ſevere cenſure; to doom ſeverely. Of that integrity which ſhould become it. Shak. : „ 
Je'silE. nf. | jubile, Fr. jablum, from fulilo, This is a ſenſe ſeldom found but in the Scriptures. In judgments between rich and poor, conſider not 72 
tow Lat.] A publick feſtivity; a time of rejuic- {| He ſhall judge among the heathen ; he ſhall fill] what the poor man needs, but what is his own. 
ing; a ſeaſon of joy. {the places with the dead bodies. Pſalm cx. 6. | Taylor. | J 
Angels utt'ring joy, heav'n rung Fudge not, that ye be not judged. Matthew. A bold and wife petitioner goes ſtrait to the 8 
With jatilte, and loud hoſannas fil'd Let no man judge you in meat or drink. Col ii. 16. | throne and judgment ſeat of the monarch. Ar butbnci. 2 N 
Ih' eternal regions. Milton's Para Let. Tulpotk. n. /. | from judęe.] One who forms] 11. Judiciary law ; ſtatute. 8 
Joy was then a maſculine and a ſevere thing: judgment; or paſſes ſentence. If ye hearken to theſe judgments, and keep and [d 
the recreation of the juugment, or rejoicing the The vulgar threatened to be their oppreſſors, | do them, the Lord thy God ſhall Keep unto thee : = 
jubil of reaſon. 5:50 South. and judgers of their judges. King Charles. the covenant. Deut. 
The town was all a jz5:/e of feaſts. Dryden.“ They who guide themſelves meerly by what | 12. The laſt doom. 
JocuixpiTy. x . | jucunditas, jucundus, Latin.] appears, are ill jadgers of what they have not well The dreadful judgment day 
Pleafantneis ; agreeableneſs. : examined. Digby. | 30 dreadful will not be as was his fight. Shak, 

The new or unexpected jj acundlities, which pre- | Ju/nomeNT. 2. . [ j gement, Fr.] Se Ju/r1caTtoRY. . . | judico, Lat.] | ? ar 
Tent themfelves, will have activity enough to ex- | 1. The power of diſcerning the relations be- | I. Diſtribution of juſtice. | 8 di 
cite the earthieſt ſoul, and raiſe a ſmile from the |tween one term or one propoſition and another. No ſuch crime appeared as the lords, the ſu- i 
moſt compoſed tempers. Bi orun. O judgment x thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, ] preme court of judicatory, would judge worthy of 

Junras Tree. n. ſ. | fliguaſirum, Latin.) A plant. And men have loſt their reaſon. Shak. Jul. Cz/. death. | 8 | Clarendon. de 
Judas tree yields a fine purpliſh, bright, red bloſ- | The faculty, which God has given man to ſup- 2. Court of juſtice. | . 
ſom in the ſpring, and is increaſed by layers. Mort. [ply the want of certain knowledge, is judemnt,, Human judicatories give ſentence on matters of | A 
To Jup&1ZE. v. n. | judaiſer, Fr. judziz2, low | whereby the mind takes any propoſition to be true | right and wrong, but inquire not into bounty and | D. 
at. To conform to the manner of the ſews. or falfe, without perceiving a demonſtrative evi- | beneficence. Atterbu"'ye | Di 
Paul judaiz'd with the Jews, was all to all. Sandys. [dence in the proofs. ! Locke. | Ju/DicATURE. nf. | judicature, French; j#di%y Al 
JUDGE. ». /. [j g., Fr. judex, Lat.] Fudgment is that whereby we join ideas together | Latin.] | | . 
1. One who is inveſted with authority to deter- [by affirmation or negation; fo, this tree is high. 1. Power of diſtributing juſtice. „ * 
mine any cauſe or queſtion, real or perſonal. a | | "att . | The honour of the judges in their Judicature 18 - 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? |. 2. Doom; the right or power of paſſingjudgment. |the king's honour. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. in 
Genefrs. If my ſuſpect be falſe, forgive me, God; If he ſhould bargain for a place of jadica!ure, let 
A father of the fatherleſs, and a judge of the wi- | For judgment only doth belong to thee. S. him be rejected with ſhame. Agen. 4 
dows is God in his holy habitation. Pjalm;. | z. The act of exerciſing judicature ; judicatory. 2. Court of juſtice. | | ly « 
Thou art fedo- © ' They gave judgment upon him. 2 Aings. In judicatures to take away the trumpet, the ſcar Z 5 | 
Of all things made, and judgeſt only right. Mili. When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos'd let, the attendance, makes juſtice naked as well ry Bu! 
2. One who preſides in a court of judicature: - * In majeſty ſevere, blind. Soul h. 0 
My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away And fit in judgment on my ſoul, JUDICIAL, adj. [js dicum, Lat.] 3 
ö | 1. 


me the judꝭ e that begg d it. Shoke/p. Mer, Ven. I © how ſhall I appear ? Addiſon's Spectators 


of legal juſtice. 


Mill looking on, and weighing all our thoughts, 


. tice, and paſſing the ſame judgment which he in- 
\ tends hereafter j»dicially to declare. 


Qu 


| for thoſe diſcaveries they have left behind them, 


genius that ſometimes errs to the middling or in- 


in the days of Crœſus, and a notable Juggler. 


Jus 


x. PraQiſed in the diſtribution of publick juſtice, 
What government can be without judicial 
proceedings? : 5 
And what judicature without a religious oath ? 
| Bentley. 
2. Inflicted on as a penalty. 8 
The reſiſtance of thoſe will cauſe a judicial hard- 
$, | 1 | South, 
JuprclaLLY. adv, [ from judicial. ] In the forms 


Tt will behove us to think that we ſee God 
words, and actions in the balance of infallible juſ- 


Grew. 
UDYVCIARY» adj. | judiciare, Fr. judiciarius, Lat.] 
Paſling judgment upon any thing. | 
Before weight be laid upon judicizry aſtrologers, 
the influence of conſtellations ought to be e 
t. e. 
JUDVCIOUS. adj. ¶ judicieux, Fr. Prudent ; 
wiſe ; ſkilful in any matter or affair. | | 
For your huſband, 0 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits o' th' ſeaſon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
| Love hath his ſeat 
In reaſon, and is judicicus. | Milton. 
To each ſavour meaning we apply, 
And palate call judicious. Milton. 
We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages 
' . Locke. 
Jopr'ciovsLy. adv. [from judicious. ] Skilful- 
ly; wiſely ; with juſt determination. 
So bold, yet ſo judicioufly you dare, 
That your leaſt praiſe is to be regular. Dryden. 
Longinus has judicioufly preferred the ſublime 


different one, which makes few faults, but ſeldom 
riſes to excellence. Dryden. 
Joo. u. .. ¶ jugge, Daniſh.] A large drinking 
veſſel with a gibbous or ſwelling belly. 
You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone ge and no ſeal'd quarts. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
| He fetch'd *em drink, 85 
Fill'd a large jug up to the brink. Swift, 
To Ju'cGLE. v. n. | jougler or jongler, Fr. jocu- 
lari, Lat. Lb : 
r. To day tricks by ſlight of hand; to ſhow 
falſe appearances of extraordinary performances. 
The ancient miracle of Memnon's ſtatue ſeems 
to be a juggling of the Ethiopian prieſts, Digvy. 
2. To practice artifice or impoſture. . 
Be theſe juggiing fiends no more believ'd, 
That paler with us in a double ſenſe. Shakeſ. Mac. 
Is't poſſible the ſpells of France ſhould zuggl: 
Men into ſuch ſtrange mockeries ? Sh. Henry VIII. 
They ne'er forſwore themſelves, nor lied, 
Diſdain'd to ſtay for friends conſents ; 
Nor j«ggPd about ſettlements. Hudibras. 
Jo/ooLE. n . [from the verb.] 
1. A trick by leger demain. | 
2. An impoſture ; a deception. | 
The notion was not the invention of politicians, 
and a juggle of ſtate to cozen the people into obe- 
dence. Tillot ſon. 
Joo LER. . ſ. | from juggle. 
1. One who practiſes flight of hand; one who 
deceives the eye by nimble conveyance. 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage, 
As nimble jaggles that deceive the eye, 
Drug-working ſorcerers that change the mind, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks 
And many ſuch like libertines of ſin. Shakeſpeare. 
I ſaw a juggler that had a pair of cards, and 
would tell a man what card he thought. Bacon. 
Ariſtæus was a famous poet, that flouriſhed” 


. Sandys's Travels, 

Fortune-telers, jugglers, and impoſters, do dai- 

ly delude them. Brown's Vilgar Erours. 
The juggl/er which another's flight can ſhow, 


'But teaches how the world his own may know. 
Garth. 


liquid, or wine is a ſubſtance ; for juice includes 


i 
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fully, upon a word or two it increaſes or dwin- 
dles. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

What magick makes our money riſe, 
When dropt into the ſouthern main; 
Or do theſe juggler; cheat our eyes. 

2. A cheat; a trickiſn fellow. 

O me, you jięgler; oh, you canker bloſſom, 
You thief of love; what, have you come by night, 
And ſtoll'n my loye's heart from him? Shakeſpeare. 

I fing no harm 
To officer, juggler, or juſtice of peace. Donne 
_ Ju'ooLinGLy. adv. [from juggle.] In a decep- 
tive manner. 
| Ju'ouLar, adj. ¶ jugulum, Lat.] Belonging to 
the throat. 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal ju- 
gular, through his neck. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

JUICE. ». J. | jus, Fr. juys, Dutch.] 

1. The liquor, ſap, or water of plants and 
fruits. | | 

If I define wine, I muſt ſay, wine is a juice not 


Swift, 


both ſubſtance and liquid. Watts's Logick. 
Unnumber'd fruits, 
A friendly juice to cool thirſt's rage contain. Thom. 

2. The fluid in animal bodies. 

Juice in language is leſs than blood; for if the 
words be but becoming and ſignifying, and the 
ſenſe gentle, there is juice: but where that want- 
eth, the language is thin, ſcarce covering the bone. 

Ben TFonſon's Diſcovery. 

An animal, whoſe juices are unſound can never 
be nouriſhed : unſound juices can never repair the 
fluids. Arbuthnot. 

JurceLess. adj. [from juice.] Dry; without 
moiſture ; without juice. 

Divine Providence has ſpread her table every 
where ; not with a juiceleſs green carpet, but with 
a ſucculent herbage and nouriſhing graſs. More. 

When Boreas” ſpirit bluſters ſore, 

Beware th' inclement heav'ns : now let thy hearth 
Crackle with jucce/:ſs boughs. Phillips. 

Jorcrness, . /. [from juice. ] Plenty of juice; 
ſucculence, | 

Jv/rev. adj. [from juice. ] Moiſt ; full of juice; 
ſucculent, | 

Earth being taken out of watery woods, will 
put forth herbs of a fat and juicy ſubſtance. 

: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Each plant and juicieft gourd will pluck. Milton. 

The muſk's ſurpaſſing worth ! that, in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring. Phillips, 

To JUKE. v. u. 1 Fr.] 

1. To perch upon any thing, as birds. 

2. Fuking, in Scotland, denotes ſtill any com- 
plaiſance by bending of the head. 

Two aſſes travelled; the one laden with oats, 
the other with money : the money merchant was 
ſo proud of his truſt, that he went AN and toſ- 
ſing of his head. Eſtrange. 
Ju/juB. In ſ. [zizyphus, _- A plant whoſe 
Ju/justs. j flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, 
which are placed cicularly, and expand in form 
of aroſe. The fruit is like a ſmall plum, but it 
has little fleſh upon the ſtone. iller, 

Ju'Lae. n. f. [A word of Arabick original; 
julipium, low Lat. julep, Fr.] 

Fulap is an extemporaneous form of medicine, 
made of ſimple and compound water ſweetened, 
and ſerves for a vehicle to other forms not ſo con- 
venient to take alone. Quincy. 
Behold this cordial jalap here, 
That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds 
With ſpirits of balm and fragrant ſpirits mixt. Mi]. 
If any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour 
the bringing that away ; and by good ſudorificks 
and cordials expel the venom, and contemperate 
the heat and acrimony by Julaps and emulſions, 
Wiſcman's Surgery. 
Tu/Lvus. n. . 
1. July flower, 
2. Fulus, ie, among botaniſts, denotes thoſe 
long wormlike tufts or palms, as they are called in 


One who is Managed by a jugg/er fancies he has 
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money in hand, but let him graſp it never ſo care- | out, and hang pendular down from hazles, wat - 
& 


nut-trees, &c. | Miller. 

Jo'Ly. u. .. ¶ Julius, Lat. juillet, Fr.] The month 
anciently called gzzzti/is, or the fifth from March, 
named July in honour of Julius Ceſar ; the ſeventh 
month from January. | 

July T would have drawn in a jacket of light 
yellow, eating cherries, with his face and boſom 
ſun-burut, Peacham. 

JU'MART. n. ſ. [French.] | 

Mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of 
an aſs and a mare, the other from the mixture of a 
bull and a mare, are frequent. Locks. 

To Ju'MBL R. v. a. [in Chaucer, jombre, from 
combl:r, French, Skinner. | To mix violently and 
confuſedly together. X 

Perſons and humours may be jumbled and diſ- 
guiſed ; but nature, like quickſilver, wilt never 
be killed. L' Eftrange. 

A verbal concordance leads not always to texts 
of the ſame meaning ; and one may obſerve, how 
apt that is to jumble together paſlages of Scripture, 
and thereby diſturb the true meaning of holy Scrip- 
ture, Lacke. 

Writing is but juſt like dice, 

And lucky mains make people wiſe; 
And jumbled words, if fortune throw them, 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquillity, ta 
believe that all things were created, and are or- 
dered for the beſt, than that the univerſe is mere 
bungling and blundering ; all ill-favouredly cobled 
and jumbled together by the unguided agitation and 
rude ſhuffles of matter ? | Bentley. 

How tragedy and comedy embrace, 
How farce and epick get a jumbled race. Pope's Dun. 

That the univerſe was formed by a fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, I will no more believe, than 
that the accidental jumbling of the alphabet would 
fall into a moſt ingenious treatiſe of philoſophy. 

Swi 

To Ju/mBLE. v. =. To be agitated together. 

They will all meet and jumble together into a 
perfect harmony. Sift. 

Ju'/mBLE. ». ſ. [from the verb.] Confuſed mix- 
ture; violent and confuſed agitation. 

Had the world been coagmented from that ſup- 
poſed fortuitous jumble, this hypotheſis had been ta- 
lerable. Glanville, 

What jumble here is made of eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues, as if they were all alienated with equal 
juſtice. | Swift. 

Jo/men T. X. £ | jument, Fr. jumentum, Lat.] 
Beaſt of burthen. 

Juments, as horſes, oxen, and aſſes, have no 
eructation or belching. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To 1⁰ MP. v. u. iner, Dutch. ] 

1. To leap; to ſkip; to move without ſtep or 
ſliding. 

Not the worſt of the three but jumps twelve foot 
and an half by the ſquare. Shakeſp, Winter's Tale. 

The herd come jumping by me, 
And fearleſs, quench their thirſt, while I look on, 
And take me for their fellow-citizen. Dryden. 

So have I ſeen from Severn's brink, ; 
A flock of geeſe jump down together, 

Swim where the bird of Jove would fink, 

And ſwimming never wet a feather. Swift, 

Candidates petition the emperor toentertain the 
court with a dance on the rope; and whoever jumps 
the higheſt ſucceeds in the office. Gulliver's Trav. 

2. Toleap ſuddenly. _ 

One Peregrinus jumped into à fiery furnace at 
the Olympick games, only to ſhew the company 
how far his vanity could carry him. Collier, 

We ſee a little, preſume a great deal, and ſo 


jump to the concluſion, Spectator. 
3- To jolt. 
The noiſe of the prancing horſes, and of the 
jumping chariots, ah. iii. 2. 


4. To agree; to tally; to join. 
Do not embrace me till each circumſtance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere aud jump 0 
That I am Viola.  Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
In ſome ſort it jumps with my humour. 


willows, which at the beginning of the year grow | 


Shak: ſpeare. 
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But though they jump not on a juſt account, 

Yet do they all confirm a Turkiſh fleet. Shak-/p. 
Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 

And rank me with the barb'rous nations. Shakeſp. 
Herein perchance he jumps not with Lipſius. 

Hakewil!, 
Never did truſty ſquire with knight, = 

Or knight with ſquire, e'er jump more right; 

Their arms and equipage did fit, | 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit. Hudibras. 
This ſhews how perfectly the rump 

And commonwealth in nature jump: 

For as a fly that goes to bed, 

Reſts with his tail above his head; 

So in this mungrel ſtate of ours, | 

The rabble are the ſupreme powers. Hudibras. 
Good wits j amp, and mine the nimbler of mow 0. 

Ares 

Good now, how your deyotions jump with mine! 

| Dr ya: ”, 

I am happier for finding our judgments jamp in 

the notion. Pope to Swift. 

To Jux. v. a. To paſs by a leap; to paſs ea- 

gerly or careleſsly over. 

Here, upon this bank and ſhelve of time, 

We'd ng the life to come. Shakeſpeare”s Macbeth. 
JUMP. adv. Exactly ; nicely, Obſolete. 

- Otherwiſe one man could not excel another, 

but all ſhould be either abſolutely good, as hitting 

jump that indivifible point or center wherein good- 

neſs confiſteth ; or elſe miſſing it, they ſhould be 

excluded out of the number of well-doers. Hooker. 
But fince ſo jump upon this bloody queſtion, 

You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 

Are here arriv'd. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Myielf the while to draw the Moor apart, 

And bring him jamp, when he may Caſſio find 

Soliciting his wife. » Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Jomy. u. ſ. [from the verb. | | 
1. The act of jumping; aleap; a ſkip. 

The ſureſt way for a learner is, not to advance 

by jumps and large ftrides ; let that, which he ſets 

himſelf to learn next, be as nearly conjoined with 
what he knows already, as is poſlible. Locke, 
2. A lucky chance. 
Do not exceed = 

The preſcript of this ſcrowl : our fortune lie 

Upon this jump. | Shak. Ant. and Cieop. 
3. [Fupe, French.]J A waiftcoat ; a kind of 

looſe or limber ſtays worn by fickly ladies. 
The weeping caſſock ſcar'd into a jump, 

A ſign the preſhyter's worn to the ſtump. Cl-av, 
Jux ATE. n. ſ. | juncade, Fr. giancata, Italian. ] 
1. Cheeſecake; a kind of ſweetmeat of curds 

and ſugar. 

2. Any delicacy. 
A goodly table of pure ivory, 

All ſpread with jurcates, fit to entertain 

The greateſt prince. 

With ſtories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the jurcates eat. Mil:on. 
3- A furtive or private entertainment. It 1s 

now improperly written jun#: in this ſenſe, which 

alone remains much in uſe. See JUNKET. 
Ju'xcovs. adj. | junccus, Lat.] Full of bulruſnes. 
ONS T ION. u. ſ. jonction, Fr.] Union; coalition. 
pon the junction of the two corps, our ſpies 

di ſcovered a great cloud of duſt. Addiſon. 
Jo'xcTuRE. u. ſ. jun tura, Lat.] 

1. The line at which two things are joined to- 

gether. - 
Beſides thoſe groſſer elements of bodies, ſalt, 
ſulphur, aud mercury, there may be ingredients 
of a more ſubtile nature, which being extremely 
little, may eſcape unheeded at the jun#ures of the 
diſtillatory veſſels, though never ſo carefully luted. 
Boyle. 


Spenſer. 


2, Joint; articulation. : 
She has made the back-bone of ſeveral verte- 
rex, as being leſs in danger of breaking than if 
they were all one entire bone without thoſe griſt- 
Iy juntures. More. 

All other animals have tranſverſe bodies; and 
though ſome do raiſe themfelves upon their hinder 
legs to an upright poſture, yet they cannot endure 
it long, neither are the figures or junctures, or or- 


but the reckoning coſt them dear at laſt. 


JUR 
3. Union; amity. 5 ö 
Nor are the ſobereſt of them ſo apt for that de- 
votional compliance and ſuncture of hearts, which 
I defire to bear in thoſe holy offices to be perform- 
ed with me. King Charles. 
4. A critical point or article of time. 
By this profeſſion in that juncture of time, they 
bid farewel to all the pleaſures of this lite. Addiſ. 
When any law does not conduce to the publick 
ſafety, but in ſome extraordinary junctures, the 
very obſervation of it would endanger the commu- 
nity, that law ought to be laid aſleep. Add. Freeh. 
Jux k. nf. ¶ Juin, Fr. Junius, Lat.] The fixth 
month from January. | 
June is drawn in a mantle of dark green. Peach. 
Ju'x10R, adj. | junior, Lat.] One younger than 
another. | | | 
The fools, my juniors by a year, 
Are tortur'd with ſuſpenſe and fear, 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When death approach'd to ſtand between. Swrft. 
According to the nature of men of years, I was 
repining at the riſe of my juniors, and unequal diſ- 
tribution of wealth. Tatler. 
Jv 'N ty ER. u. .. | juniperus, Lat.] A tree. 
A clyſter may be made of the common decoc- 
tions, or of mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with 
oil of linſeed. Wiſeman. 
Juxx. . /. [probably an Indian word.] 
I. A ſmail ſhip of China. 
America, which have now but junks and canoes, 
abounded then in tall ſhips. Bacon. 
2. Pieces of old cable. | | 5 
Ju/xxET.n./. [properly juncate. See JUNCATE.] 
1. A ſweetmeat. 
You know, there wants no junkets at the feaſt. | 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
2. A ſtolen entertainment. 
To Ju/XKET. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
I. To feaſt ſecretly ; to make entertainments 
by ſtealth. | 
Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, 
ſave them to juntet with your fellow-ſervants at 
night. Suit. 
2. To feaſt. 8 
Job's children junketed and feaſted together often, 
South. 
The apoſtle would have no revelling or n 
| ou. 
JU'NTO. u. g. [ Italian.] A cabal; a kind of 


men combined in any ſecret deſign. 


Would men have ſpent toilſome days and 
watchful nights in the laborious queſt of know- 
ledge preparative to this work, at length come 
and dance attendance for approbation upon a jane 
of petty tyrants, acted by party and prejudice, who 
denied fitneſs from learning, and grace from mo- 
rality ? South. 
From this time began an intrigue between his 
majeſty and a junto of miniſters, which had like to 
have ended in my deſtruction. Gulliv. Trav, 

I'vokY. z. ſ. [ivurc, Fr. ebur, Lat.] 

Ivory is a hard, ſolid, and firm ſubſtance, of a 
fine white colour : it is the dens exertus of an 
elephant, who carries on each fide of his jaws a 
tooth of ſix or ſeven feet in length: the two ſome- 
times weighing three hundred and thirty pounds: 
theſe iv tuſks are hollow frow the baſeto a cer- 


{tain height, and the cavity is filled with a compact 


medullary ſubſtance. Hill. 
There is more difference between thy fleſh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory. Shakeſ. M. of V.. 
Draw Erato with a ſweet and lovely counte- 
nance, bearing a heart with an ory key. Peacham. 
From their vory port the cherubim 
Forth iſſu'd. Milton. 
Io gates the filent houſe of ſleep adorn, 
Of poliſh'd z'ry this, that of tranſparent horn: 
True viſions through tranſparent horn ariſe, 
Through poliſnh'd iv paſs deluding lies. Dr. An. 
| JvPyofN. u. ſ. | jappen, Fr.] A ſhort cloſe coat. 
Some wore a breaſt-plate and a light j u, | 
Their horſes cloth'd with rich capariſon. Dryd. 
Jung: n. ſ. ¶ juratus, Lat. jure, Fr.] A ma- 
giſtrate in ſome corporations. N 


| JUR 
A confumacious perſon may be compelled to 
give juratory caution de parendo juri. Ayl. Pare, 
e 3 adj, FT» Latin; | Jus idique; 
1. Acting in the diſtribution of juſtice. 
2. Uſed in courts of juſtice. 


fication, time within memory, by the 1tatute of 
Weſtminſter, was ſettled in the beginning of the 
reign of king Richard the Firſt, | Halt. 
Ju RTI ALLx. adv. 
legal authority; according to forms of jnſtice. 
Ju/rIsconSULT. nf. | juris conſultur, Latin, ] 
One who gives his opinion 1n cafes of law. 
There is mention made, in a deciſion of the Ju- 
11ſconſalt Javolemus, of a Britannick fleet. 
Arbuthn;, 
JuzisoYcT1oN. nf. | juriſdifio, Lat. ju i die- 
tion, Fr.] 
1. Legal authority; extent of power. 
Sometimes the practice of ſuch jurifdiio may 
ſwerve through error even in the very beſt, and 
tor other reſpects, where leſs integrity is. Hob. 
You wrought to be a legate ; by which.popyer 
You maim'd the jurijdion of all biſhops. + SH. 
All perſons exerciſing eccleſiaſtical. ji 


yy” aywar d, 

This place exempt 
| From Heav'n's high juriſdiction. Milton, 
As Adam had no ſuch power as gave him ſove- 
reign jur:;/difiom over mankind. Locke, 


This cuſtom in a popular ſtate, of impeaching 
particular men, may ſeem to be nothing elſe but 
the people's chuſing to exerciſe their own jur:/- 
di/tion in perſon. 1857 
2. Diſtrict to which any authority extends. 

JourisPRU/DENCE. u. ſ. | juriſprudence, Fr. jur i 


prudentia, Lat.] The ſcience of law. 
Jo'xis T. nj. ¶ jurifte, Fr. jura, Lat.] A civil laws 


yer; a man who profeſſes the ſcience of the law; 
a civilian. 

This is not to be meafured by the principles of 
juriſts. Bacon. 
Juror. . . ¶ juro, Lat.] One that ſerves on 
the jury. | 
Were the jurors picked out of choice men, the 
evidence will be as deceitful as the verdict. Spenſer, 
I ſhall find your lordſhip judge and juror, 

You are ſo merciful, I ſee your end, 

Tis my undoing. | Shakeſp.- Henry VIII. 
I ting no harm, good ſooth ! to any wight, 
Juror, or judge. - Dorn. 
About noon the jurors went together, and be- 
cauſe they could not agree, they were ſhut in. 
Hayward. 
Ju Rv. u. ſ. ¶ jurata, Lat. jure, Fr.] 
Jury, a company of men, as twenty-four or 
twelve, ſworn to deliver a truth upon ſuch evi- 
dence as ſhall be delivered them touching the mat- 
ter in queſtion. There be three manners of trials 
in England : one by parliament, another by battle, 
and the third by aflize or jury, The trial by aiſize, 
be the action civil or criminal, publick or private, 
perſonal or real, is referred for the fact to a %, 
and as they find it, ſo paſſeth the judgment. This 


but alſo in other courts, and matters of office, as, 
if the efcheatour make inquiſition in any thing 
touching his office, he doth it by a jury of inqueſt : 
if the coroner inquire how a ſubject found dead 
came to his end, he uſeth an inqueſt : the juſtices 
of peace in their quarter-ſeffions, the ſheriff in his 
county and turn, the bailiff of a hundred, the ſtew- 
ard of a court-leet or court-baron, if they inquire 
of any offence, or decide any cauſe between party 
and party, they do it by the ſame manner: ſo that 
where it is ſaid, that all things be triable by parlia- 
ment, battle, or aſſize; atlize, in this place, 5 
taken for a jury or inqueſt, empannelled upon any 
cauſe in a court where this kind of trial is uſed. 


| This jury, though it appertain to moſt courts of the 


common law, yet it is moſt notorious in the half- 
year courts of the juſtices errant, commonly 
called the great aſſizes, and in the quarter: ſeſſions, 


Ju'raTory. adj. | juratoire, Fr. juro, Latin. 


der of their bones, fitted to ſuch a pofture. Hale. ICompriſing an oath. 


and in them it is moſt ordinarily called a J, 8 


According to a juridical account and legal ſigni. 


from furidical.] With 


ſhould have the Kiag's arms in their ſeals of office. 


jury is uſed not only in circuits of juſtices errant, 
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their allowance, without more work, fined by the 


former caſes it is referred to another jury, and in 


F rH 


JUS 


that in civil cauſes ; whereas in other courts it is 


often termed” an inqueſt, In the general aſſize, 
there are uſually many juries, becauſe there be ſtore 
of cauſes, both civil and criminal, commonly to be 
tried, whereof one is called the grand i, and the 


reſt petit juries. The grand jury conſiſts ordinarily | 


of t wenty-four grave and ſubſtantial gentlemen, 
or ſome of them yeomen, choſen indifferently out 
of the whole ſhire by the ſheriff, to conſider of all 
bills of indictment preferred to the court; which 
they do either approve by writing upon them theſe 
words, Lilla vera, or diſallow, by writing 1vroramms. 
Such as they do approve, if they touch life and 
death, are farther referred to another jury to be 
conſidered of, becauſe the cafe is of ſuch import- 
ance ; but others of lighter moment are, upon 


beach, except the party, traverſe the inditment, 
or challenge it for inſufficiency, or remove the 
cauſe to a higher court by certiorari; in which two 


the latter tranſmitted to the higher. Thoſe that 
paſs upon civil cauſes real, are all, or ſo many as 
can conveniently be had, of the ſame hundred 
where the land or tenement in queſtion doth lie, 
and four at the leaſt; and they, upon due exa- 
mination, bring in their verdict either for the de- 
mandant or tenant: according unto which, judg- 
ment paſſeth afterward in the court where the 
cauſe firſt began; and the reaſon hereof is, becauſe 
theſe juſtices of aſſize are, in this caſe, for the eaſe 
of the countries only to take the verdict of the jury 
by the virtue of the writ called niſi prius, and fo re- 
turn it to the court where the cauſe is depending. 

Cowel, 

The jury, paſſing on the priſoner's life, 

May in the ſworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. Shakeſpeare. 
How innocent I was, 
His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had 
palpably taken thares of money before they gave 
up their verdict. : Bacon. 
Ju'xy Man. . ſ. | jury and man.] One who is 
impannelled on a jury. 
The hungry judges ſoon the ſentence ſign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. Pope. 
No judge was known, upon or off the bench, to 
uſe the leaſt inſinuation, that might affect the in- 
tereſts of any one ſingle juryman, much leſs of a 
whole jury. Swift. 

Ju RYMAST. 2. . It ſeems to be properly dure 
nf, mat de dure, a maſt made to laſt for the preſent. 
occaſion. So the ſeamen call whatever they ſet up 
in the room of a maſt loſt in a fight, or by a 
ſtorm; being ſome great yard which they put 
down into the ſtep of that loſt maſt, faſtening it 
into the partners, and fitting it to the mizen or 
tome leſſer yard with ſails and ropes, and with it 
make a ſhift” to ſail. Harris. 

JUST. adj. jute, Fr. juſtus, Latin.) | 

1. Upright; incorrupt ; equitable in the dif- 
tribution of juſtice. 

Take it, while yet tis praiſe, before my rage 
Unſafely 7%, break looſe on this bad age. 

5 Dryden. 
Men are commonly ſo j to virtue and good- 
neſs, as to praiſe it in others, even when they do 
not practiſe it themſelves. Tillotſon” s Sermons. 
2. Honeſt ; without crime in dealing with 
others, 
Fuft balances, j weights, and a j ephah. 

| ON Levit. xix. 
3- I know not whether jaſt of has any other | 

authority. | 

Tuſt of thy word, in ev'ry thought ſincere, | 
Who knew no wiſh but what the world might 

hear. ee. 

4. Exact; proper; accurate. | | 
Boileau's numbers are excellent, his expreſſions | 
noble, his thoughts 7%, his language pure, and his | 
ſenſe cloſe. ; Dryden. 
Theſe ſcenes were wrought, 


jaſt of the ſame opinion, and that they only think 


eſtabliſhed. 


value themſelves upon jz/ nothing at all. L'Eyr. 


to be brought, and with the ſteam of them under 


JUS 


Juſt precepts thus from great examples giv'n, 
She drew from them what they deriv'd from 
Heav'n. Pope. 
Juſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, ©. 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful Way. Pope. 
Once on a time La Mancha's knight they ſay, 
A certain bard encount'ring on the way, 
Diſcours'd in terms 2s , with looks as ſage, 
As ere could Dennis of the laws o' th' tage. 
Pope. 
Though the ſyllogiſm be irregular yet the an 
ferences are juſt and true. 2 Logick. 
5. Virtuous ; innocent ; pure. | 
How ſhould man be % with God ? Fob. 
A j#/t man falleth ſeven times and riſeth. Prov. 
He ſhall be recompenſed at the reſurrection of 
the juft. | Mat. 
The jz/? th' unjuſt to ſerve. Milton. 
6. True ; not forged. 
Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the 
leaſt whereof being %, had bereaved him of eſti- 
mation and credit. Hooker. 
7- Grounded on principles of juſtice ; rightful. 
Me though. right 
Did firſt create your leader. Milton. 
8. Equally retributed. 

He received a % recompence of reward. Heb. 
Whoſe damnation is %. Rom. iii. 8. 
As Hefiod ſings, ſpread water o'er thy fields, 
And a moſt jz/t and glad increaſe it yields. Deub. 

9. Complete without ſuperfluity or defect. 
He was a comely perſonage, a little above ja/ 
ſtature, well and ftrait limbed, but flender. Bacon. 
Io. Regular; orderly. 
When all 
The war ſhall ſtand ranged in its ja array, 
And dreadful pomp, then will I think on thee. 
Addiſon. 

11. Exactly proportioned. 

The prince is here at hand: pleaſeth your 


lordſhip 
To meet his grace, ja diſtance "tween our 
armies. Shakeſpeare. 


12. Full; of full dimenſions. 

His ſoldiers had ſkirmiſhes with the Numidians, 
ſo that once the ſkirmiſh was like to have come to 
a juſt battle. Knolles“s Hiſtory. 
There is not any one particular above mentioned, 
buz would take up the buſineſs of a j volume. 
Hales Origin of Mankind. 


wars. Dutcheſs of Newcaſile. 
Jus r. adv. 

I. Exactly ; nicely ; accurately. 

The g d Pan guided my hand i to the heart of 
the beaſt. : Sidney. 
They go about to make us believe that they are 


ſuch ceremonies are not to be uſed when they are 
unprofitable, or when as good or better may be 
Hooker. 
There, ev'n j there he ſtood; and as ſhe 
ſpoke, 
Where laſt the ſpectre was, ſhe caſt her look. 
Dryden. 
A few underſtand him right; ja as when our 
Saviour ſaid, in an allegorical ſenſe, Except ye eat 
the fleſh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you. Bentley. 
Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go jaſt alike; yet each believes his own. Pepe. 
2. Merely ; barely. ; 
It is the humour of weak and trifling men to 


The Nereids ſwam before 
To ſmooth the ſeas; a ſoft eteſian gale 
But % inſpir'd and gently ſwell'd the fail. Dry. 
Give me, ye gods, the product of one field, 

That ſo I neither may be rich nor poor; 

And having j enough, not covet more. Dryden. 
3. Nearly; almoſt ; tantum non. 

Being ſpent with age, and juft at the point of 
death, Democritus called for loaves of new bread 


his noſe prolonged his life. Temple. 


Emtellith'd with good morals and ju? thought. 
| | Granville. | 


Jus r. 2. /. Le, Fr.] Mock encounter on | 


JUS 


horſeback ;* tilt; tournament. Fouſ# is more 
proper. ; | 

None was either more grateful to the beholders, 
or more noble m itfelf, than j, both with ſword 
and launce. Sidue y. 

What news? hold thoſe % and triumphs ? 

| / Shakeſpearcs 

Among themſelves the tourney they divide, 
In equal ſquadrons rang'd on either fide ; 
Then turn'd their horſes heads, and man to man, 
And ſteed to ſteed oppos'd, the js began. Dr yd. 

To ſus r. v. u. | joufter, French. 

1. To engage in a mock fight; to tilt. 

2. To puſh; to drive; to juſtle. 

JU'STICE. ». /. ¶ juſtice, Fr. juſtitia, Lat.] 

r. The virtue by which we give to every man 
what is his due: oppoſed te injury or wrong. It 
is either diſtributive, belonging to magiſtrates; or 
commutative, reſpecting common tranſactions be- 
tween men. 

O that I were judge, I would do juſtice. 2 Sam. 

The king- becoming graces, | 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 

I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

The nature and office of juſtice heing to diſpoſe 
the mind to a conſtant and perpetual readineſs to 
render to every man his due, it is evident, that if 
gratitude be a part of jaſtice, it muſt be conver- 
ſant about ſomething that is due to AN. 

Cs 

2. Equity ; agreeableneſs to right : as, he proved 
the juſtice of his claim. | 

3- Vindicative retribution ; puniſhment : op- 
poſed to mercy. 

He executed the juſtice of the Lord. Deut. 

Let juſtice overtake us. Ia. lix. 9. 

Examples of jaſtice muſt be made, for terror to 
ſome ; examples of mercy, for comfort to others. 

Bacon's Adv, to Villiers. 
4. Right; aſſertion of right. 
Draw thy ſword, 
That if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee juſtice. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

5. [Fufliciarius, Lat. | One deputed by the king 
to do right by way of judgment. Cowell, 

And thou, Eſdras, ordain judges and juftices, 
that they may judge in all Syria. 1 Eſdras. 

6. Ju'sT1cE of the 2 Bench. | Aion de 
Banquo Regis. ] Is a lord by his office, and the 
chief of the reſt; wherefore he is alſo called ca- 


There ſeldom appeared a ju army in the civil |pitalis jufticiarius Anglize, His office eſpecially is to 


hear and determine all pleas of the crown ; that 
is, ſuch as concern offences committed againſt the * 
crown, dignity, and peace of the king; as trea- 
ſons, felonies, mayhems, and ſuch like : but it is 
come to paſs, that he with his affiſtants heareth all 
perſonal actions, and real alſo, if they be incident 
to any perſonal action depending before them. 
Coeb 
Give that whipſter his errand, 
He'll take my lord chief ji warrant. Prior. 
7. Ju'sTict of the Common Pleas. | jaſticiarius 
Communium Placitorum.] Is a lord by his office, and 
is called dominus juſticiarius communium plac itorum. He 
with his aſſiſtants originally did hear and determine 
all cauſes at the common law; that is, all civil 
cauſes between common perſons, as well perſonal 
as real; for which cauſe it was called the court of 
common pleas, in oppoſition to the pleas of the 
crown, or the king's pleas, which are ſpecial, and 
appertaining to him only. Cowel. 
S. Jo's T1CE of the Foreſt. ¶ juſticiarius Foreſice.] Is 
a lord by his office, and hath the hearing and de- 
termining of all offences within the king's foreſt, 
committed againſt veniſon or vert: of theſe there 
be two, whereof the one hath juriſdiction over 
all the foreſts on this fide Trent, and the other of 
all beyond. Cowel, 
9. Jus Tres of Aſie. | juſfliciarii ad capiendas 
Aſiſas.] Are ſuch as were wont, by ſpectal com- 
miſſion, to be ſent into this or that country to take 
aſſiſes; the ground of which polity was the eaſe 
of the ſubjects: for whereas theſe actions paſs 
always by jury, ſo many men might not, without 
great hinderance, be brought to London;. and 


therefore juſtices, for this purpoſe, were by com- 
6 D 2 miſſion 


h 
4 


adjournment of a cauſe, in the common pleas, to 


jn counts. 


JUS 

miffion particularly authoriſed and ſent down to 
them. Cowel. 

10. Ju's TICEs i Eyre. | juſticiarii itinerantes.] Are 
ſo termed of the French err, iter. The uſe of 
theſe, in ancient time, was to ſend them with 
commiſtion into divers counties, to hear ſuch 
cauſes eſpecially as were termed the pleas of the 
crown, and therefore I muſt imagine they were 
ſent abroad for the eaſe of the ſubjects, who muſt 
Elſe have been hurried to the King's Bench, if the 
cauſe were too high for the country court. They 
ditfered from the juſtices of Oyer and Terminer, 
becauſe they were ent upon ſome one or few 
eſpecial caſes, and to one place; whereas the 
Juſtices in eyre were ſent through the provinces 
and countries of the land, with more indefinite 
and general commiſſion. | Cow: l. 

11. Jos TICEs of Gas! Delivery. [ juſticiarii ad 
Gao/as deliberandas, | Are ſuch as are ſent with 
commiſſion to hear and determine all cauſes ap- 
pertaining to ſuch as for any offence are caſt into 
gaol, part of whoſe authority is to punith ſuch as 
let to mainpriſe thoſe priſoners that by law be not 
bailable. Theſe by likelihood, in ancient times, 
were ſent to countries upon ſeveral occafions ; but 
afterward juſtices of aſſiſe were likewiſe autho- 
riſed to this. Cowel. 

12. Ju'sTICcEs of Ni, Prius are all one now-a- 
days with juſtices of aſſiſe; for it is a common 


put it off to ſuch a day: niſi privs juſticiarii vener int 
ad eas partes ad capiendas aſſiſas; and upon this 
clauſe of adjournment they are called juſtices of 
niſi prius, as well as juſtices of affiſe, by reaſon of 
the writ or action that they have to deal in. Col. 
13. ſu'sTiCEs of Peace. | juſticiarii ad Pacem.] 
Are they that are appointed by the king's com- 
miſiion, with others, to attend the peace of the 
country where they dwell ; of whom ſome, upon 
eſpecial reſpect, are made of the quorum, be- 
cauſe ſome buſineſs of importance may not be | 
dealt in without the preſence of them, or one of 
them. . Cowel. 
The juſtice, | 


In fair round belly with good capon lin'd, DS. a | 
of publicans and finners ; but wiſdom is j«/ified of 


With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, | 
And ſo he plays his part. Shakeſp. As you like ii. 
Thou haſt appointed jzfices of the peace to call 
poor men before them, about matters they were 
not able to auſwer. Shakeſpeare. 
The juſtices of peace are of great uſe: anciently 
they were confervators of the peace ; theſe are the 
ſame, ſaving that ſeveral acts of parliament have 
enlarged their juriſdiction. Bacon. 
To Jo's TICE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ad- 
adminiſter juſtice to any. A word not in uſe. 
As for the title of proſcription, wherein the 
e mperor hath been judge and party, and hath 
7«ſticed himſelf, God forbid but that it ſhould en- 
dure an appeal to a war. Bacon. 
Whereas one Styward, a Scot, was apprehend- 
ed for intending to poiſon the young queen of 
Scots; the king delivered him to the French king, 
to be juſticed by him at his pleaſure. Hayward. 
Jus T1iCEMENST. . . [from juſtice. ] Frocedure 


Jv's TIER. . ſ. [from To juſtice. ] Adminiſtra- 
tor of juſtice. An old word. 

He was a ſingular good juſticer; and if he had 
not died in the ſecond year of his government, 
was the likelieſt perſon to have reformed the 
Engliſh colonies. Davies on Ireland, 

Jo's Tic EAI. . /. {from juſtice. ] Rank or 

office of juſtice. | Swift. 

Jes TVCIABLE. ad. He J«ſiice. | Proper to 
be examined in courts of juſtice. 

Jo's TIFIABLE. adj. [from juſtify. ] Defenſible 

b y law or reaſon. +... | 

Juſt are the ways of God, 

And juſtifab/c to men. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

Although ſome animals in the water do carry a 

j Mipiable reſemblance to ſome at land, yet are the 

major part which bear their names unlike. Zrows. 

Jo's TIF IAS LEX ESE. . ſ. [from juſtiſiable.] Rec 


I cannot juſtify whom law condemns. e 
iend 


judgment. Ecclus. 


And juſtify their author's want of ſenſe. 


Jus 


Men, jealous of the ju//:afiblene s of their doings 
before God, never think they have human ſtrength 
enough. King Charles. 

Jo's TIFIABLY. adv. [from juſtifiable. | Right- 
ly ; ſo as to be ſupported by right ; defenſibly. 

A man may more juſtifiably throw croſs and pile 
for his opinions, than take them up by ſuch mea- 
ſures. | Locke. 

USTIFICA/TION. n. . [| juſtification, French; 
juftificatio, low Latin. ] | | 

1. Abſolution. 

I hope, for my brother's ju//ification, he wrote 
this but as an eſſay of my virtue. Shak. Aing Lear. 

2. Defence; maintenance; vindication; ſup- 
port. ; | 

Among theological arguments, in ju//ification of 
abſolute obedience, was one of a ſingular _ 

wift, 

3. Deliverance by pardon from fins paſt. Clarke. 

In ſuch righteouſneſs | 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
N towards God, and peace 
Of conſcience. Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 

*Tis the conſummation of that former act of 
faith by this latter, or, in the words of St. Paul 
and St. James, the conſummation of faith by cha- 
rity and good works, that God accepteth in Chriſt 
to juſtification, and not the bare aptneſs of faith to 
bring forth works, if thoſe works, by the fault of 
a rebellious infidel, will not be brought forth. 

| Hammond. 

Jos Ir Ic TOR. 2. . [from jafiy One who 
ſupports, defends, vindicates, or juſtifies. : 

Jo's T1F1ER. 2. .. [from juſtify. ] One who juſ- 
tifies; one who defends or abſolves; one who 
frees from fin by pardon. 

That he might be juſt, and the ju/7ifier of him 
which believeth in Jeſus. Rom, iii. 26. 

To TU'STIFY. v. a. ¶ juſtifier, French; juſtifico, 
low Latin. ] 

1. To clear from imputed guilt; to abſolve 
from an accuſation. | 

The law hath judg'd thee, Eleanor ; 


They ſay, behold a man gluttonous, a 


her children. Matt beau. 
How can man be ju/;fied with God? Or how 
can he be clean that is born of a woman. Job. 
There is an exquiſite ſubtilty, and the ſame is 
anjuſt ; and there is a wiſe man that j«/tifieth in 


Sins may be forgiven through repentance, but 
no act of wit of man will ever j/ify them. 

Sherlock. 

You're neither juſtified, nor yet accus'd. Dryden. 

2. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 

When we began in courteous manner to lay his 

unkindneſs unto him, he ſeeing himſelf confront- 

ed by ſo many, like a reſolute orator, went not to 


denial, but to ju/?:fy his cruel falſehood. Sidney. 
What ſhe did, whatever in itſelf, _- 
Her doing ſeem'd to juſ/ify the deed. Milton. 
My unwilling flight the gods inforce, 
And that muſt j»//ify our ſad divorce. Denham. 


Yet ſtill thy fools ſhall ſtand in thy defence, 
Dryden. 
Let others juif their miſſions as they can, we 
are ſure we can jaſify that of our fathers by an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion. Ailerbury. 
3. To free from paſt ſin by pardon. | 
By him all that believe are juſtified from all 
things, from which ye could not be ju/iifed by the 
law of Moſes, . Aa. 
To Ju's T LE. v. ». [from ja, jouſter, French.] 
To encounter; to claſh; to ruſh againft each 
other. 
While injury of chance 
Puts back leave taking, ju/iles roughly by 
All time of pauſe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure. Shakeſpeare's T roilus and Cręſſida. 
The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall 


juſt]: one againſt another in the broad ways. Nah. | 


Argo paſs'd, 


Milton, 


JUT 


13 Late the clouds : 
Fuſtling, or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock 
Tine the flant lightning. Milton's Paradiſe Lei. 
Not one ſtarry ſpark, - 8 
But gods meet gods, and ile in the dark, I, 
Courtiers therefore je for a grant; 
And, when they break their friendſhip, plead 
their want. Dryaden's Knight's Tal:, 
The more remote run ſtumbling with their fear, 
And, in the dark, men jſile as they meet. Dryden, 
When elephant gainſt elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caſtles jaſtled in the air, 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. Drydy, 
Was there not one who had ſet bars and 3 
to it, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no 
farther, and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtaid; 
then might we well expect ſuch viciſſitudes, ſuch 
juſtlings and claſhings in nature. Woodward, 
I thought the dean had been too proud 
To ju/ile here among a croud. | Swift, 
To Jus'TLE. v. a. To puſh; to drive; to 
force by ruſhing againſt it. It is commonly uſed 
with a particle following, as out or of. 
Private and ſingle abilities ſhould not j a 
and deprive the church of the joint abilities of 
many learned and godly men. King Charles, 
Many excellent ſtrains have been ju//:d off by 
their intruſions. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The ſurly commons ſhall reſpect deny, 
And ju/ile peerage out with property. Dryden, 
It is not to be imagined that the incongruons 
alphabets and abuſes of writing can ever be juſt/:4 
aut of their poſſeſſion of all their libraries. Holder. 
Running in the dark, a man may jiſcle a poſt. 


| 


Collier, 2 


Abſent good, though thought on, not making 
any part of unhappineſs in its abſence, is jaſtled 
out, to make way for the removal of thoſe uneaſi- 
neſſes we feel. 5 Locke. 

We juſtled one another out, and diſputed the poſt 
for a great while. Addiſon's Guardians 

Ju'sTLy. adv. | from .] 

1. Uprightly ; honeſtly; in a juſt manner. 
Nothing can ie be deſpiſed, that cannot ju/!y 
be blamed : where there is no choice, there can 
be no blame. South, 

With ignominy ſcourg'd, in open fight : 

Next view the Tarquin kings; th' avenging 
ſword 

Of Brutus zu/tly drawn, and Rome reſtor'd. Dr ya, 

The goddeſs, ſtudious of her Grecians fate, | 

Taught them in laws and letters to excel, | 

In acting july, and in writing well. Prior. 

2. Properly; exactly; accurately. 

Eg Their artful hands inſtruct the lute to ſound, 
Their feet aſſiſt their hands, and ju//y beat the 
| ground Dryden, 
Ju's TNESS. . /. ee . | 
r. Juſtice ; reaſonableneſs ; equity. Jef is 
properly applied to things, and jaſtice to perſons ; 
though we now ſay the juſtice of a cauſe, as well 
as of a judge. 
It maketh unto. the right of the war againſt 
him, whoſe ſucceſs uſeth commonly to be accord- 
ing to the ju/ineſs of the cauſe for which it is made. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 

We may not think the e, of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it. Shake/. 

2. Accuracy; exactneſs; propriety. In this 
ſenſe it is now moſt uſed. 

I value the ſatisfaction I had in ſeeing it repre- 
ſented with all the j and gracefulneſs of ac- 
tion. Dryden. 

I appeal to the people, was the uſual ſaying of 
a very excellent dramatick poet, when he had any 
diſpute with particular perſons about the Juſtneſs 
and regularity of his productions. Addiſon's Guard. 

To JUT. v. n. [This word is ſuppoſed to be 
| corrupted from jet, perhaps from cout. To puſh 
or ſhoot into prominences to come out beyond the 
main 2 | 
| Inſulting tyranny begins to jut | 
Upon the innocent and awleſs throne. Shakeſps 
All the projected or jutting parts ſhould be very 


moderate, eſpecially the cornices of the lower or 
ders. 1 


zuude; poſſibility of being fairly defended. 


Through Boſphorous, betwixt the /H ling rocks. 
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re rene 


stand as accurſed in the talendar. 


JUV 


The land, if not reſtrain'd, had met your way, 

Projected out a neck, and jutted to the ſea. Dryden. 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide ; 

In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. Dryden. 


lt ſeems to jut out of the ſtructure of the poem, 


and be independent of it. Broome Notes on the Odyſ. 
To Ju'TTY. v. a. [from jut.] To ſhoot out be- 


ond. 
: Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 
Let it ply through the portage of the head 
Like a brais cannon : let the brow o'erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe, 
Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. 
| : Shakeſpeare. 
JU'VENILE. adj. [juvenilis, Latin.] Young ; 
youthful. | | 
Learning hath its infancy when it is almoſt 
childiſh ; then its youth, when it is laxuriant and 


juvenile; then its ſtrength of years, when it is ſo- 


JUX 
lid; and laftly, its old age, when it waxeth 
and exhauſt, Bacon's E tt 

JuvexrLiTyY. n. f. [from juvenile] 

1. Youthfulneſs. 

The reſtauratidn of grey hairs to juvenility, and 
renewing exhauſted marrow, may be effected 
without a miracle. | Glanville. 

2. Light and careleſs manner. 

Cuſtomary ſtrains and abſtracted juvenilities have 
made it difficult to commend and ſpeak credibly in 
dedications. Glanville. 

Ju'xT aros1TION. 1. . | juxtapoſition, French; 
J«zta and paſitio, Latin.] Appoſition ; the ſtate of 


Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of ſo- 
lid bodies are held together by hooks, ſince the 
coherence of theſe will be of difficult conception ; 
and we muſt either ſuppeſe an infinite number of 
them holding together, or at laſt com2 to parts 


that are united by a mere juxtapoſition, 


being placed by each other. 


Glanville. | 


Ma 


JYM 
ht x. J. [1p15, Saxon; bedera, Latin.] A 


It is a paraſitick plant, ſending forth roots or fi- 
bres from its branches, by which it is faſtened to 
either trees, walls, or plants which are near it, 
and from thence receives a great ſhare of its nou- 
riſhment. Miller. 
A gown made of the fineſt wool ; 
A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 
With coral claſps and amber ſtuds; 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 
Direct the claſping ivy where to climb. 
Jx/MoLD, adj. [See GrMAL.] 
Their poor jades _ 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips x 
And in their pale dull mouths the jymo/d bit 
Lies, foul with chew'd graſs, ſtill and motionleſs. 
9 Sbaleſpaur. 


Raligb. 
ut. 


KAY 
A letter borrowed by the Engliſh from 
the Greek alphabet. It has before 
all the yowels one invariable ſound : 
as, keen, ken, kill, It is uſed after c 
at the end of words: as, noch, clock, crack, back, 


brick, flick, pluck, check, which were written anci- 
_ ently with e final : as, cloke, broke, brake, pike, duke, 
ecke. 
as, lock, break, ſhook, leck. The Engliſh never uſe 


It likewiſe ends a word after a dipthong : 


c at the end of a word. & is ſilent in the preſent 
pronunciation before » : as, kmfe, knee, Enel. 
K a'LENDAR. #. . [now written calendar. ] An 


account of time. - 


Let this pernicious hour 3 
Shakeſp. Macb. 

KA LI. nf ſan Arabick word.] Sea-weed, of 
the aſhes of which glaſs was made ; whence the 
word alkali. 

The aſhes of the weed kal:' are ſold to the Ve- 
netians for their glaſs works. Bacon. 

K am. adj. Crooked. 

Kam, in Erſe, is ſquint eyed, and applied to any 
thing awry : clean &am ſignifies crooked, athwart, 
awry, croſs from the purpoſe. A. ſchembo, Italian; 
hence our Engliſh a-kimbo. 

Clean kam is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought 
to kim ham. 

This is clean tam; meerly awry. Shakeſp. 
J Kaw. v. n. [from the ſound.] To cry as a 
raven, crow, or rook. 

Jack-daws kawing and fluttering about the neſts, 
ſet all their young ones a gaping ; but having no- 
thing in their mouths but air, leave them as hun- 
gry as before. | Locke. 

K aw. . ſ. [from the verb.] The cry of a raven 
or crow. : 

The daſtard crow that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven-kind doth bring, 
Who, ſafe in numbers, cutf the noble bird. Dryd. 

KAYLE. . ſ. | quite, French. | 

1. Ninepin ; Kettlepins, of which ſkittles ſeems 
a Corruption, ; 

And now at keels they try a harmleſs chance, 
And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. 


Sidney. 
l 


K. 


K E D 


The reſidue of the time they wear out at coits, 


kayles, or the like idle exerciſes. Carew's Survey, 


2. A kind of play ſtill retained in Scotland, in | 


which nine holes ranged in three's are made in 
the ground, and an iron bullet rolled in among 
them. 

To KECK. v. u. [kecken, Dutch.] To heave the 
ſtomach; to reach at vomiting. 

All thoſe diets do dry up humours and rheums, 
which they firft attenuate, and while the humour 
is attenuated it troubleth the body a great deal 
more; and therefore patients muſt not keck at them 
at the firſt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The faction, is it not notorious ? 

Keck at the memory of glorious, Swift. 

To KE“ O KLE. v.a. To defend a cable round 
with rope. Ainſw. 

KEcks v. u. f. [commonly Lex, cigue, French; 
cicuta, Latin. Skinner. ] Skinner ſeems to think 
keckſy or kex the ſame as hemlock. It is uſed in 
Statfordſhire both for hemlock, and any other 
hollow-jointed plant. | 

Nothing teems 


But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, &, burs, 


Loſing both beauty and utility, Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Kr'cxy. adj. | from kex.] Reſembling a Kex. 
An Indian ſceptre, made of a fort of cane, 

without any joint, and perfectly round, conſiſteth 

of hard and blackiſh cylinders, mixed with a ſoft 
kecky body; ſo as at the end cut tranſyerſely, it 
looks as a bundle of wires. Grew, 

To KEDGE. v. a. [kaghe, a ſmall veſſel, 
Dutch. ] 

In bringing a ſhip up or down a narrow river, 
when the wind is contrary to the tide, they ſet the 
foreſail, or fore-top-ſail and mizen, and ſo let her 
drive with the tide. The fails are to flat her about, 
if ſhe comes too near the ſhore. They alſo carry 
out an anchor in the head of the boat, with a 
hawſer that comes from the ſhip ; which anchor, 
if the ſhip comes too near the ſhore, they let fall 
in the ſtream, and ſo wind her head about it; 


| then weigh the anchor again when ſhe is about, 


which is called kedging, and from this uſe the an- 


| chor a kedger. Harris 


| 


| 


KEE. 
Ke'ocrr. n. ſ. [from kedge.] A ſmall anchor 


uſed in a river. See KEDOE. 
8 KEE, the provincial plural of cow, properly 


ne. 
Al laſs that Cic'ly hight had won his heart, 


Cic'ly the weſtern laſs that tends the tes. Gay Paſt, 
Ke'pLACK. n. ſ. A weed among corn; char- 
nock. uſſer, 
KEEL. n. |. ſccele, Saxon; kiel, Dutch; guilley 
Fr.] The bottom of the ſhip. 
Portunus 
Heay'd up his lighten'd kel, and ſunk the ſand, 
And ſteer'd the ſacred veſſel. Drydeng 

Her ſharp bill ſerves for a #ee/ to cut the air be- 
fore her ; her tail ſhe uſeth as her rudder. 

* ©  Grew's Coſmol, 

Your cables burſt, and you muſt quickly feel 
The waves impetuous ent'ring at your. bee. Swift, 

KEELs, the ſame with kayl/es ; which ſee. 

To KEEL. v. a. [cælan, Saxon.] This word, 
which is preſerved in Shakeſpeare, Hanmer explains 
thus: 

To keel! ſeems to mean to drink ſo deep, as to 
turn up the bottom of the pot, like turning up the 
keel of a ſhip. Hanmer. 

In Ireland, to tee the pot is to ſcum it. 

While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. Shakeſp., 

KECELTAT. z. /. | ceelan, Saxon, to cool, and fat 
or vat, a veſſel.] Cooler; tub in which liquor is 
let to covl. | 

Kr'/ELSON. n. . The next piece of timber in 
a ſhip next to her keel, I/ ing right over it next 
above the floor timber. Harris. 


To KE'ELHAL E. v. a. | keel and hale.] To puniſh 


in the ſeaman's way, by dragging the criminal un- 
der water on one fide of the ſhip and up again on 
the other. | 

KEEN. adj. [ cene, Saxon; Kahn, German; koex, 
Dutch. ] h | . 

I. Sharp; well edged; not blunt, 

Come thick night, : 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes. 


Shakeſpear Gs : 


Here is my kecn-edged ſword, 
Deck'd with fine flower de- luces on each fide, = 
| | : , - 20 
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To me the eries of fighting fields are charms, . To protect; to guard. | Men gave ear, waited, and kept ſilence av my 
een be my ſabre, and of proof my arms. Dryden. Behold I am with thee to &cep theo. Gen, xxviii. counſel. Jol, xxix, 2 f. 
A ſword &een-edg'd within his right he held, 6. To reſtrain from flight. Auria made no ſtay, but Nill kept on his courſe, 
The warlike emblem of the conquer d field, Dryd.| Paul dwelt with a ſoldier that kept him. A,. Audi 
2. Severe; piercing. 7. To detain, or hold as a motive. It was then ſuch a calm, that the ſhips were not 


| The winds But what's the cauſe that te you here with me? | able to keep way with the gallies. Knolles'5 Hiſt, 
Blow moiſt, and keen, ſhattering the graceful locks That I may know what keeps me here with you?] The moon that dittance &zeps till night, Alton. 
Of theſe fair ſpreading trees; which bids us ſeek |} | Dryd:n.| An heap of ants on a hillock will more eaſily be 


Some better ſhroud. + Milton's Par. Lo. 8. To hold for another. kept to an uniformity 1 in motion than 'thefe. Gly, 

The cold was very ſupportable ; but as it chang- A man delivers money or ſtuff to * Exod. | He dy'd in fight : 
ed to the north-weſt, or e it became exceſ-| Reſerv'd from night, and &ep: for thee in ſtore. | Fought next my perſon ; as in conſort fought : 
ſively &cer. Ellis's Voyage. Milton. | Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. O, yen. 
3. Eager; vehement. 9. To tend; to have care of. | He, being come to the eſtate, kerps on a very 

Never did I know | 55 God put him in the garden of Eden to &cep it. | buſy family; the markets are weekly frequented, 
A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, Gen. ii. I5. | and the commodities of his farm carried ont and 
So kr» and greedy to confound a man. Shake/pcare.| While in her girliſh age the kept ſheep on the | fold. + Locke. 

Keen diſpatch of real hunger. Milton. moor, it chanced that a merchant ſaw and liked | Invading foes, without reſiſtance, 

The ſheep were ſo ten upon the acorns, that] her. Care. With eaſe I make to keep their diſtance. Swift, 
they gobbled up a piece of the coat. L. Elitange. Count it thine 16. To preſerve in any ſtate. | 

Thoſe curs are ſo extremely hungry, that they | To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. | My ſon, keep the flower of thine age ſound. 
are too ce at the port, and worry their game. 10. To preſerve in the ſame tenour or ſtate. Ecc luſ. xxvi. 

Tatler. To Know the true ſtate, I will keep this order. | 17. To practiſe; to uſe habitually. 

This was a proſpect ſo very inviting, that it Bacon. I rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours. 
could not be eaſily withſtood by any who have ſo] Take this at leaſt, this laſt advice my ſon, | Pepe, 
ken an appetite for wealth. Swift. | Keep a ſtiff rein, and move but gently on: 13. To copy carefully. 

. Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. The courſers of themſelves will run too faſt, _ Her ſervants eyes were fix'd upon her face, 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, Amen, Your art muſt be to moderate their haſte. Adiſon. "Aid as ſhe mov'd or turn'd, her motions view'd, 
To my &:» curſes. Shake. King John. rr. To regard; t> attend. Her meaſures et, and ſtep by ſtep purſu'd. Dryd, 

I have known ſome of theſe abſent officers as| While the ſtars and courſe of heav'n I ep, 19. To obſerve or ſolemnize any time. 

& cn againſt Ireland, as if they had never been in- My weary'd eyes were ſeiz d with fatal ſleep. Dry. | This ſhall be for a memorial ; and you ſhall keew 
dehted to her. Swift. 12. To not ſutfer to fail. it a feaſt to the Lord. Exod. xli. 14. 

KEEN. v. a. from the adjective.] To ſharp- My mercy will I K for him for ever. Pſalm. | That day was not in filence holy kept, Milton, 
en. An unauthoriſed word. 13. To hold in any ſtate. 20. To obſerve ; not to violate. 

Nor when cold Winter #eens the brightening | Ingenuous ſhame, and the apprehenſions of diſ- It cannot be, 

flood, pleaſure, are the only true reſtraints : theſe alone | The king ſhould &e:p his word in loving u us; 
Mou'd I weak ſhivering linger on the brink. ought to hold the reins, and &e-p the child in order. | He will ſuſpect us ſtill, and find a time 
Thomſon. Locke on Education. | To puniſh this offence in other faults. Sha#eſpeare, 

K EENLY. adj. [from Lern. | Sharply; vehe- Men are guilty of many faults in the exerciſe of | Sworn for three years term to live with me, 
mently ; eagerly; bitterly. this faculty of the mind, which e them in igno- | My fellow ſcholars; and to &eep thoſe ſtatutes 

'Kr'exnxess. n. ſ. [from keen. ] | rance. Locke. | That are recorded in this ſchedule here. Shakeſp, 


1. Sharpneſs ; edge. Happy ſouls ! who keep ſuch a ſacred dominion | Lord God, there is none like thee : wha keep 4 
No, not the hangman's ax bears half the keez- | over their inferior and animal powers, that the [covenant and mercy with thy ſervants. 1 Kings. 
1007 ſenſitive tumults never riſe to diſturb the ſuperior | Lord God of Iſrael, deep with thy ſervant that 
Of thy ſharp envy. Shakeſpeare? s Merch. of Ven. and better operations of the reaſoning mind. Warts. thou promiſedſt him. 1 Kings, viii. 25. 
2. Rigour of weather ; piercing cold. 14. To retain by ſome degree of force in any place Obey and #-ep his great command. Milton, 
2. Aſperity; bitterneſs of mind. [or tate. It is often followed in this ſenfe 195 parti- | His promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray'd_ | 
That they might keep up the &renneſs againſt the | cles ; as, down, under, in, off. To keep it better than the firſt he made. Dryden. 
court, his lordſhip furniſhed them with informa-{ This wickedneſs is found by thee ; no good My debtors do not k-ep their day, 
tions, to the king's diſadvantage. Clarendon. | deeds of mine have been able to keep it b ! in thee. Deny their hands and then refuſe to pay: D, "yd. Ju. 
The ſting of every reproachful ſpeech is the Sidney. My wiſhes are, 
truth of it; and to be conſcious is that which gives] It is hardly to be thought that any governor | That Ptolemy may #eep his royal word.” Dryden. 
an edge, and #eeneſs to the inveftive. South. ſhould ſo much malign his ſucceſſor, as to ſuffer an | 21. To maintain; to ſupport with neceſſaries of 
4. Eagerneſs ; vehemence. evil to grow up which he might timely have % | life. 
To KEEP. v. à. [cepan, Saxon; Kepeny old unden; or perhaps nouriſh it with coloured coun- | Much more affliction than already felt 
Dutch. ] tenance of ſuch ſiniſter means. Sp:1ſer. | They cannot well impoſe, nor I ſuſtain, 
1. To retain ; not to loſe. What old acquaintance ! could not all this fleſh | If they intend advantage of my labours, 
I t the field with the death of ome] and | Reb in a little life? Poor Jack, farewel. Step. | The work of many hands, which earns my h- 
flight of others.  Sidn;y, | Venus took the guard of noble Hector's arſe. ing. Milton. 
We have examples in the primitive church of | And 4% the dogs of : night and day applying ſo- 22. To have in the houſe. 
ſach as by fear being compelled to ſacrifice to vereign force Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? I ſcorn the 
range gods repented, and et ſtill the office of Of roſy balms, that to the dogs were horrible in | term ; nor ſhall my Nell & lodgers. SH cue. 
Pr eaching the goſpel. N hugiſte. taſte. Chapman's Iliad. 2 23. Not to intermit. 
Xp in memory what I preached unto you. The Chineſe ſail where they will ; which ſhew- | Ace a ſure watch over a ſhameleſs daughter, 
1 91 nthians. | eth that. their law of keeping aut ſtrangers is a law | leſt ſhe make thee a laughing: ſtock to thine ene- 
This charge I keep till my appointed day, of puſillanimity and fear. Bacon's New Atlantis. mies, and a bye- word in the city. £Eccluf. xli. 11. 
Of rendring up. Milton. And thoſe that cannot live from him afunder, Not #-eping ſtricteſt watch as the was warn'd. 
His loy: -alty he #-pt, lus lor e, his zeal. Milton, Vngratefully ſhall ſtrive to keep him under. Milton, Milton, 
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You have Joſt a child; but you have 4. pt one] If any aſk me what wov'd ſatisfy, 24. To maintain; to hold. q N 
child, and are likely to 40 ſo Iong. 7 emplc. To make life eaſy, thus I would reply: They were honourably brought to London, a 
if we would w eigh, and t in our minds, As much as kcep3 out hunger, thirſt, and cold. Nene Wer one of them let houſe by himſelf. 5 
„Vat we are conſidering, that would inſtruct us | Dr yden. Hayward, : 
when we ſhould, or ſhould not, branch into diſ- Matters, recommended by our paſſions, take poſ- Twelve Spartan. virgins, noble, young, and fairy 'Y 
25 gg | Licks. | ſeſſion of our minds, and will not be ep! owt. Locke. | To the pompous palace did reſort, 5 | 
To have in ct BEOS! Iv. Prohibited commodities ſhould be Let cut, and FT ONE Menelaus & pt his royal court. Dryden. 7 
15 he crown of Stephane, firſt King of Hun-| uſeleſs ones impoveriſh us by being brought in. To remain in; not to leave a place. 2 
are, was always kept in *. e caſtle of Vicegrade. L f pr'ythee, tell me, doth he 4% his bed? 7 1 
Aren. An officer with one of theſe unbecoming qua- Shakc/pzaree We 1 
e Hit the fatal key. Milton, ities, is looked upon 75 à proper perſon to Leg off | 26. Not to reveal; not to ww 21 
To preſerve ; not to let go. Us and ſolicitation from his ſuperior. {| A fool cannot keep counſel. Eccluf. ville 17. : 
T he Lord God merciful and gracious, Reeping Addiſon's Spectator. Great are thy virtues, though &ept from man. | : 
mercy for thouſands, forgiving iniquity. Exod. And if two boots Ac ov the weather, Milton. 
: i ſpared it greatly, and have kept me a grape of | What need you have two hides of leather? Prior. | If he were wiſe, he would se all this to him- * 
28 liter, and a plant of a great people. 2 Eſur. We have it in our power to keep in our breaths, felt. | Tillgen. | 
To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecurity. and to ſuſpend the efficacy of this natural function. 27. To reſtrain; to with-hold. | : 
We paſſed by where the duke eh his allies. | _ Cheyne. If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine e 
Auliſon. 15. To continue any Nate or action. EE 2 5 e Gire & 
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In death forſake, but teh thee company. Dryden. 


ly, leſt ſhe abuſe herſelf through over much liber- 


_ inclinations. 


of his diſcourſe. 


them the reſpec and reverence due to their pa- 


ceaſing. 


keep up and improve your hopes of heaven. Taylor. 


K E E 


Give entertainment to the might of it; 
Let heav'n for ever keep it from my head. Shakeſp. 
Some obſcure patlages in the infpir'd volume 


keep from the knowledge of divine myFeries. Boyle. 


If the God of this world did not blind their eyes, 
it would be impoſſible, ſo long as men love them- 


ſelves, to keep them from being religious. T:{lotſon. 


There is no virtue children ſhould be excited to, 
nor fault they ſhquld be kept from, which they may 
not be convinced of by reaſons. Locke on Education. 
If a child be conſtantly et from drinking cold 
liquor whilſt he is hot, the cuſtom of forbearing 
avill preſerve him. EG Locke. 
By this they may keep them from little faults. 
i i wy Locke. 
28. To debar from any place. 

III fenc'd for Heav'n to t out ſuch a foe. 
Milton. 

29. Te KEEP back. To reſerve; to with-hold. 
Whatſoever the Lord ſhall anſwer, I will de- 


clare : I will Ke nothing back from you. Fer. xlii. 4. 


Some are ſo cloſe and reſerved, as they will not 
ſhevw their wares but by a dark light, and ſeem al- 
ways to keep back ſomewhat. 
30. To KEEVY back. To with-hold ; to reſtrain. 

Keep back thy ſervant from preſumptuous fins. . 

Pſalm xix. 

31. To KRERY company. To frequent any one; 
to accompany. N 

Heav'n doth know, ſo ſhall the world perceive, 
That I have turn'd away my former ſelf, 

So will I thoſe that kept me company. Shak. Hen. IV. 

Why thould he call her whore? Who keeps her 

company ? 
What place; what time ? Shakeſp. Othello, 

What mean's thou, bride ! this company to keep ? 
To fit up, till thou fain would fleep ? 

Neither will 1 wretched thee 


32. To KEEP company with, To have familiar 
intercourſe. 

A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid 
immodeſty, but the appearance of it; and ſhe 
could not approve of a young woman Keeping com- 
pany with men, without the permiſſion of father 
or mother. Broome on the Odyſſey. 

33. To KEEP in. To conceal; not to tell. 

I perceive in you ſo excellent a touch of mo- 
deſty, that you will not extort from me what I 
am willing to keep in. Shakeſpeare. 

Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate; 7 
1 have hitherto permitted it to rave, 

And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 
Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than I'll give it. 


Addiſon. 


34. To KES in. To reſtrain; to curb. 
If thy daughter be ſhameleſs, keep her in ſtraight- 


| Accluſ. 

It will teach them to cep in, and ſo maſter their 
Locke on Education. 
35. To KEEP off. To bear to diſtance; not to 
admit. | | . 

36. To Ketry of. To hinder. 4 

A ſuperficial reading, accompanied with the 
common opinion of his invincible obſcurity, has. 
kept off fome from ſeeking in him the coherence 
Locke. 

37. To KEEP up. To maintain without abate- 
ment. 
Land #-pt up its price, and ſold for more years 
purchaſe than correſponded to the intereſt of mo- 
ney. Locke. 

This reſtraint of their tongues will keep p in 


rents. ; | Locke. 
Albano keeps up its credit ſtill for wine. Addiſon. 

This dangerous diſſenſion among us we keep up 
and cheriſh with much pains. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


The ancients were careful to coin money in due | 


weight and fineneſs, and deep it up to the ſtandard. 
Arbuthnot. 
38. To KEEP up. To continue; to hinder from 


You have enough to keep you alive, and to 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


Donne. 


makes will not &-ep. 


K E E 
In joy, that which 4ceps up the action is the de- 


ſire to continue it. Locke. 

Young heirs, from their own reflecting upon 
the eſtates they are born to, are of no uſe but to 
&cep up their families, and tranſmit their lands and 
houſes in a line to poſterity. - Addiſon. 

During his ſtudies and travels he kept up a punc- 
tual correſpondence with Eudoxus. Addiſon, 

39. To KEEP under. To oppreſs; to ſubdue. 

O happy mixture ! whereby things contrary do 
ſo qualify and correct the one the danger of the 
other's exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us 
preſume, as long as we are pt under with the 
ſenſe of our own wretchedneſs; nor, while we 
truſt in the mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, 
fear be able to tyrannize ayer us. Toke. 
Truth may be ſmothered a long time, and ep: 
under by violence; but it will break out at laſt. 

73 Stilling fleet. 
To live like thoſe that have their hope in ano- 
ther life, implies, that we Keep under our appetites, 
and do not let them looſe into the enjoyments of 
ſenſe. . Atterbury. 
To KEEP. v. u. 
f 1. To remain by ſome labour or effort in a certain 
ate. . 
With all our force we kept aloof to ſea, 
And gain'd the ifland where our veſſels lay. Pepe. 
2. To continue in any place or ſtate; to ſtay. | 
She would give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, 
that ſhould make her kcep within doors for one 
fortnight. Sidney. 
What! ee a week away? ſeven days and 
nights ? 
Eightſcore hours? and lovers abſent hours ! 
Oh weary reckoning. Shakeſp. Othello. 
| I think, it is our way, 
If we will & in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery. Shak. R. III. 
Thou ſhalt keep faſt by my young men, until they 
have ended. : | Ruth ii. 21, 

The neceſſity of ping well with the maritime 
powers, will perfuade them to follow our mea- 
ſures. | T emple. 

On my better hand Aſcanius hung, 

And with unequal paces tript along : 
Creuſa tet behind. Dryden's neid. 
The goddeſs born in ſecret pin'd ; 
Nor viſited the camp, nor in the council join'd ; 
But k&--ping cloſe, his gnawing heart he fed 
With hopes of vengeance. Dryden's Homer. 
And while it &-eps there, it #eeps within our au- 
thor's limitation. Locke. 
A man that cannot fence will e out of bullies 
and gameſters company. Locke on Educaticn. 
There are caſes in which a man muſt guard, if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn 
the penny. Collier, 
The endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with 
Hector, the contrary endeavours of the Trojan to 
&:ep out of reach, are the intrigue. Pope. 
3. To remain unhurt; to laſt ; to be durable. 
Diſdain me not, although I be not fair: 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ftorms do turn Sidney. 
Grap:s will Le in a veſſel half full of wine, fo 
that the grapes touch not the wine. Bacon. 
If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
4. To dwell; to live conſtantly. 
A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the ſkiey influences, - 
That do this habitation, where thou %%, 
Hourly afflict. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Knock at the ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 
To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge. Shak, 
5. To adhere ſtrictly: with 0. 
Did they #-ep to one conſtant dreſs they would 
ſometimes be in faſhion, which they never are. 

a Addiſon's Spectator. 
It is fo whilſt we keep to our rule! but when 
we forſake that, we go aſtray. Hater on Learning. 
6. To KEEP on. To go forward. 


So chearfully he took the doom ; 
Nor ſhrunk, nor ſtept from death, 


KEM 


2. To Kr wp. To continue unſubdued, 
He grew fick of a conſumption; yet he ſtill 
kept up, that he might free his country. 
Life of Cleamenes. 

8. The general idea of this word is care, con- 
tinuance, or duration, ſometimes with an intima- 
tion of cogency or coercion. 2 

Kerr, =. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Cuſtody; guard. 

Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 
Which of our lambkins takeſt keep. Spenſer, 

: The priſon ſtrong, 
Within whoſe 4-ep the captive knights were laid : 
Was one partition of the palace-wall. Dryden. 

2. Guardianſhip :, reſtraint. | 

Youth is leaſt lookeg into when they ſtand in 
moſt need of good t and regard. Aſcham. 

Ke'ePER. u. ſ. | from — 

1. One who holds any thing for the uſe of ano- 
ther. 

The good old man having neither reaſon to diſ- 
ſuade, nor hopes to perſuade, received the things 
with the mind of a &:eper, not of an owner. S:idn-y, 

2. One who has priſoners in cuſtody. 

The keeper of the priſon, call to him. 

Io now 
With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to lowe : 
A noble charge; her 4-eper by her fide 


| To watch her walks his hundred eyes apply'd. Drs 


A pleatant beverage he prepar'd before, 

Of wine and water mix'd, with added ftore 

Of opium; to his &ceper this he brought, 

Who ſwallowed unaware the ſleepy draught. Dry. 
3- One who has the care of parks, or beaſts of 


chace. 


There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter 
Sometimes a #eceper here in Windſor foreſt, | 
Doth all the Winter-time, at ſtill of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Sh. 

The firſt fat buck of all the ſeaſon's ſent, 

And keeper takes no fce in compliment. Dryden. 

4. One that has the ſuperintendence or care of 
any thing. * 

Hilkiah went unto Hildah, keeper of the ward- 
robe. 

Ke'ePER of the great ſeal. ¶ cuſtas magni ſigilh. 
Lat.] Is a lord by his office, and called lord tec per 
of the great ſeal of England and is of the king's 
privy- council, under whoſe hands paſs all charters, 
commiſſions, and grants of the king. This lord 
keeper, by the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. hath the like 
juriſdiction, and all other advantages, as hath the 
lord chancellor of England. Cowel.. 

K &EPERSHIP. 7. ſ. [from Reeper.] Office of a 
keeper. . 

The gaol of the ſhire is kept at Launceſton : 
this 4e:per/Þip is annexed to the conſtableſhip of the 
caſtle. Carew, 

KO. u. ſ. ſcaque, Fr.] A ſmall barrel, com- 
monly uſed for a fiſh barrel. 

KBLL. n. ſ. A ſort of pottage. Ainſ. It is ſo 
called in Scotland, being a ſoupe made with ſhred- 
ed greens. | 8 

Kerr. #. /. The omentum; that which in- 
wraps the guts. | 

The very weight of bowels and tel, in fat peo- 
ple, is the occaſion of a rupture. HWiſeman's Surgery. 

KELP, z. ſ. A ſalt produced from calcined 1ea- 
weed. 

In making alum, the workmen uſe the aſhes of 


a ſea-weed called te and urine. Boyle on Colours, 


Kx/Lsox. ». /. [more properly kee/ſor.} The 
wood next the keel. 

We have added cloſe pillars in the royal ſhips, 
which being faſtened from the &#e//on to the beams 
of the ſecond deck, keep them from ſettling, or 
giving way. 5 Raleigh. 

KE LT ER. n. ſ. [He is not in Kelter, that is, he 
is not ready; from #lter, to gird, Daniſh, Skinner. ] 

To KEMB. v. a. [cœmban, Saxon; tamen, 
German: now written, perhaps leſs properly, 10 
comb.] To ſeparate or diſentangle by a denticula- 
ted inſtrument. 

Yet are the men more looſe than they, 


More kemb'd and bath'd, and rubb'd and trimm'd, 


But, with unalter'd pace, kept on. 


Dryden. 


More ſleek. 


Shakeſp. 


2 Rings. 


Hen Jonſon, 
Thy 
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Thy head and hair are ſleek; 
And then thou &:»/ the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dry. 
To KEN. v. a. Lcennan, Saxon; tenuan, Dutch, 
to know.] =] 
1. To ſee at a diſtance ; to deſcry. 
At once as far as angels n, he views 
The diſmal ſituation, waſte and wild. 
The next day about evening we ſaw, within a 


_  &enning, thick clouds, which did put us in ſome 


hope of land. 
| If thou e from far, 
Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ar ; 
Tis the that ſhines in that propitious light. Dry. 
Ve be them from afar, the ſetting ſun 
Plays on their ſhining arms. Addiſon. 
2. To know. Obſolete. | 
*Tis he, 1 ten, the manner of his gait. SHH. 
Now plain I &:» whence love his riſe begun: 
Bure he was born ſome bloody butcher's ſon, 
Bred up in ſhambles. | Gay's Paſt. 
0 KN. 2. /. from the verb] View; reach of 
_ Light. | | 
Lo! within a Fer our army lies. Sha. Hen. IV. 
When from the mountain top Piſanio ſhew'd 
| thee, 
Thou waſt within a ker, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
It was a hill 5 
Of paradiſe the higheft ; from whoſe top 
The hemiſphere of earth, in cleareſt ken, 
Stretch'd out th' ampleſt reach of proſpect, lay 


Milton. 
He ſoon # 
Saw within Len a glorious angel ſtand. Milton. 
Rude, as their ſhips, was navigation then; 

No uſeful compaſs or meridian known : 
Coaſting they kept the land within their en, 
And knew the North but when the pole-ſtar 

ſhone. Dryden. 
When we conſider the reaſons we have to think, 
that what lies within our #c is but a ſmall part of 
the univerſe, we ſhall diſcover an huge abyſs of 
ignorance. | cke, 

Kr'NN EL. n. ſ. {chenil, Fr.] 

1. A cot for dogs. ä 

A dog ſure, if he could ſpeak, had wit enough 
to deſcribe his kennel. Sid: y. 

From forth the Kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. Sha. 

The ſeditious remain within their ſtation, 
which, by reaſon of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly 
multitude, might be more fitly termed a Kenne! 
than a camp. Hoyward. 

2. A number of dogs kept in a &ennel. 

A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kenne! of French curs. Shak/. 

3- The hole of a fox, or other beaſt. 

4. ¶ Kennel, Dutch; chen, Fr. canalis, Latin.) 

Ide watercourſe of a ſtreet. 

Bad humours gather to a bile ; or, as divers ten- 
ali low to one ſink, ſo in ſhort time their num- 
ders increaſed. | | Hayward. 

He always came in ſo dirty, as if he 
dragged through the Fee at a boarding-ſchool. 


Bacon. 


Arluthnot. 


To KE/XNTL. v. n. { from kenne.] To lie; to 
dwell ; uſed of beaſts, and of man in contempt. 
Yet, when they lift, would creep, | 
If ought diſturb'd their noiſe, into her womb, 
And tenunel there: yet there ſtill bark'd and howPd 
Yithin, unſeen. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The dog kermnelled in a hollow tree, and the cock 
rooſted upon the boughs. 

KEPT. pret. and part. paſt. of Keep. 

KrxchE'ir. z. f. [rovrecheif,, Chaucer 5; couvre, 
to cover, and chef, the head; and hence a hand. 
kerchief to wipe the face or hands. ] 

1. A head dreſs of a woman. 

I ſee how thine eye would emulate the diamond; 


thou haſt the right arched bent of the brow, that 


h-comes the tire vailant. 


come nothing elie. Sha, Merry Wives of Wind, 
O what a time have you choſe out, brave Caius, 
To wear 2 lief. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
The proudeſt &erchirf of the court ſhall reſt 
Well fausfy'd of what they love the beſt, Dry 
2. Any looſe cloth uſed in dreſs. | . 


Milton. 


| change of a vowel, corrupted from corn. 


{ſufficiently boiled to ern or granulate. 


had been 


L' Eftrange. 


A plain #-ch;-f, Sir John ; my brows be- 


ny 


KER 


Every man hath a large &erchicf folded about the | 


neck. Hayward. 
KERCHE'IFED. } adj. [from kercheif.] Dreſſed; 
KERcHE'iFT., hooded. _ 


The evening comes 

Kercheift in a comely cloud, 

While racking winds are piping loud. 

K ERF. n. /. [ ceongan, Saxon, to cut. | 

The ſawn-away ſlit between two pieces of ſtuff 
is called a K. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 

K E/RMES. %, 

Kermes is a roundiſh body, of the bigneſs of a 
pea, and of a browniſh red colour. It contains a 
multitude of little diſtinct granules, ſoft, and when 
cruſhed, yields a ſcarlet juice, It till lately was 
underſtood to be a vegetable excreſcence ; but we 
now know it to be the extended body of an ani- | 
mal parent, filled with a numerous offspring, 
which are the little red granules. | Hill. 

KERN. ». J. [an Iriſh word.] Iriſh foot-ſoldier; 
an Iriſh boor. — | 

Out of the fry of theſe rake-hell horſeboys, 
growing out in knavery and villainy, are their 
kearn ſupplied. Spenſer. 

uſtice had with yalour arm'd, 

Compell'd theſe ſkipping &ernes to truſt their heels. 
| | __ . Shakeſpeare. 

If in good plight theſe northern tern arrive, 
Then does fortune promiſe fair. Philips's Briton. 

KERN. n. ſ. A hand-mill conſiſting of two pie- 
ces of ſtone, by which corn is ground. It is | 
written likewiſe quern. It is {till uſed in ſome parts 
of Scotland. = 

To KERN. v. . {probably from kerne, or, by 


Milton, 


Y 


- I, To harden as ripened corn. 


more ground than will ſupply their own turn, 
wherethrough it falleth out that an ill #erned or 
ſaved harveſt ſoon emptieth their old ſtore. Carew. 
2. To take the form of grains; to granulate. 
The prinipal knack is in making the juice when 
Grew. 
KE'RNEL. ». ſ. [cynnel, a gland, Sax, Larne, 
Dutch; cerncau, French. | 
t. The edible ſubſtance contained in a ſhell. 
As brown in hue 


There can be no kernel in this light nut; the ſoul 
of this man is his clothes, Shakeſpeare. 
The kernel of the nut ſerves them for bread and 
meat, and the ſhells for cups. More. 
2. Any thing included in a huſk or integument. 
The kernel of a grape, the fig's ſmall grain, | 
Can cloath a mountain, and o'erſhade a plain. Den. 
Oats are ripe when the ſtraw turns yellow and 
the kernel hard. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3- The ſeeds of pulpy fruits. ER 
I think he will carry this iſland home in his 
pocket, and give it his ſon for anaple.—And ſow- 
ing the kernels of it in the ſea, bring forth more 
iſlaads. Sbakeſpeare's Tempeſt." 
The apple incloſed in wax was as freſh as at the 
firſt putting in, and the kernc/s continued white. 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. The central part of any thing upon which 
the ambient ſtrata are concreted. 
A ſolid body in the bladder makes the kernel of 
a ſtone. All butbnot. 
5. Knobby concretions in childrens fleſh, 
To KERNEL. v. n. [from the noun. ] To ripen 
to kernels. | | 
In Stafforùſhire, garden-rouncivals ſown in the 
fields &-rne/ well, and yield a good increaſe. Mort 
KEeRNELLY. adj. | from Kernel.] Full of ker- 
nels ; having the quality or reſemblance of ker- 
nels. | 
Kr'RNNLWORT. z. .. C ſcrofularia.] An herb. 
| | | _ Hbinſworth, 
[ karſaye, Dutch; cariſes, Fr. 


— 


KERSEY. n, . 
Coarſe ſtuff. 
Taffata phraſes, ſilk en terms preciſe, 
I do forſwear them; and TI here proteſt, 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 


His lackey with a linen ſtock on one leg, and 


| ſerge. 


When the price of corn falleth, men break no | 


As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the ternels. Shateſ. 


In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſcy nos. Shakoſpiare. 


KEY. 


The ſame wool man felts it iato a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, and another into 4% or 
a Hale. 

Thy k-rſcy doublet ſpreading wide, 
Drew Cic'ly's eye aſide. | Gay, 
KesT. The preter tenſe of caſt. It is ſtill uſed 
in Scotland. | 3 
Only that noiſe heay'n's rolling circles 4%. Fair, 
Ke's TREL.#. /. A little kind of baſtard hawk, 


Hauser. 
N His keftrel kind, I 
A pleaſing vein of glory, vain did find, F. Qicen. 
Kites and Hels have a reſemblance with hawks, 
| Bacon. 
Kr ron. x. /. [from caicchio, Italian, a barrel. 
A heavy ſhip; as a bomb #erch. . 
I wonder 
That ſuch a k:tch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' th' beneficial ſun, 
And keep it from the earth. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIT, 
K#@TTLE. ». ſ. [cexl, Saxon; kerel, Dutch. ] 
A veſſel in which liquor is boiled. In the kitchen 
the name of pot is given to the boiler that grows. 
narrower towards the top, and of kettle to that 
which grows wider. In authors they are con- 
founded. = > 
The fire thus form'd, ſhe ſets the At on; 
Like burniſh'd gold the little ſeether ſhone. Dry, 
KEe'TTLEDRUM. z. ſ. | kettle and drum] A 
drum of which the head is ſpread over a body of 
braſs. 
As he drains his draughts of Rheniſh down, 
The &#-tt/edrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Shakeſpeare's Hamid. 
KEV. a. /. [cœz, Saxon. ] | 
I. An inſtrument formed with cavities correſ- 
pondent to the wards of a logk, by which the bolt 
of a lock is puſhed forward or backward. 
If a man were porter of hell gate, he ſhould 
have old turning the key. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, | 
Ne'er turns the key to th' poor. Sha. Aing Lear, 
The glorious ſtandard laſt to heav'n they ſpread, 
With Peter's keys ennobled and his crown. Fairfax. 
Yet ſome therè be, that by due ſteps aſpire 
To lay their juſt hands on that golden y, 
That opes the palace of eternity. Milton. 
Conſcience is its own counſellor, the ſole maf- 
ter of its own ſecrets ; and it is the privilege of 
our nature, that every man ſhould keep the #: 
of his own breaſt. e South, 
He came, and knocking thrice, without delay 
The longing lady heard, and turn'd the &:y. Dry. 
2. An inſtrument by which ſomething is ſcrewed 
or turned. 5 
Hide the k-y of the jack. 
3- An explanation of any thing difficult. 
An emblem without a &-y to't, is no more than 
a tale of a tub. L' fragt. 
Theſe notions, in the writings of the ancients 
darkly delivered, receive a clearer light when com- 
pared with this theory, which repreſents every 


Swift, 


| thing plainly, and is a te to their thoughts. Bu. 


Thoſe who are accuſtomed to reaſon have got 
the true &:y of books. Lach. 

4. The parts of a muſical inſtrument which are 
ſtruck with the fingers. 

Pamela loves to handle the ſpinnet, and touch 
the keys. Pam. 

5- {In muſick.] Is a certain tone whereto every 


| compoſition, whether long or ſhort, ought to ba 


fitted ; and this key is ſaid to be either flat or 
ſharp, not in reſpect of its own nature, but with 
relation to the flat or ſharp third, which is joined 
with it. 8 Harrth, 
Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my ſword, 
And won thy love doing thee injuries ; 
But I will wed thee in another ey, . 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling- 
| f Shak: ſpearts 
But ſpeak you with a ſad brow ? Or do you 
play the flouting Jack ? Come, in What & hall a 
man take you to go in the ſong ? Shakeſpeare 
Not know my voice! Oh, time's extremity ! 


a kerſey boot-hoſe on the other. 


j 


Shakeſpeare, 0 


Haſt thou ſo crack d and ſplitted my poor _ = 


5 


EK IC . K IN 


In fev'n ſhort years, that here my only ſon A made word in ridicule and diſdain of a wife. 3. To deprive of life, as a cauſe or inſtrument - 


Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares? Shak 25 Haumer. The medicines, if they were uſed inwards, - 
6. [ Kaye, Dutch; guai, French. | A bank He wears his honour in a box, unſeen, would %, thoſe that uſe them ; and therefore they” 
raiſed perpendicular for the eaſe of lading and un- That hugs his kickſey-wickſcy here at home, work potently, though outwards. Bacon. - | 
lading ſhips. Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Shak. | 4.-To deprive of vegetative or other motion, or V 
A key of fire ran along the ſhore, K Ip. =. /. [ kid, Daniſh.] active qualities. | | | J 
Try with oil, or barm of drink, ſo they be ſuch 1 


And lighten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryden. | 1. The young of a goat. 
7. Key cold was a proverbial expreſſion, now Leaping like wanton &ds in pleaſant ſpring. things as &, not the bough. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
out of uſe. . Fairy Queen. | Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal 
Poor key cold figure of a holy king! | | There was a herd of goats with their young | acids, as appears by &i/linz it with ſpittle. Flyer. | 
Pale aſhes of the houfe of Lancaſter. Shakeſp, ones, upon which ſight fr Richard Graham tells, | KrtLizR.n/. [from #/l.] One that deprives 1 
Ke'vace. . . [from k:y.] Money paid for] he would ſnap one of the kids, and carry him cloſe [of life. | 
lying at the key, or quay. Ainſw. | to their lodging. Wetton. | What ſorrow, what amazement; what ſhame 
K r'xHol.s. n, ſ. [key and bole. ] The perfora- Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw was in Amphialus, when he faw his dear foſter- 
tion in the door or lock through which the key is | Dandled the Kid. Milton. | father find him the i /e of his only fon > Sidvey. 
put. a So kids and helps their fires and dams expreſs; | © Wilt thou for the old lion hunt, or fill 
Make doors faſt upon a woman's wit, and it] And fo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. Drydin.| His hungry whelps ? and for the killer kill, 


. . 


- „% 


will out at the caſement; ſhut that, and 'twill out | 2. | From cidolen, Welſh, a faggot.] A bundle | When couch'd in dreadful dens? Sandys. 

at the Key hole. 5 Shakeſpeare. | of heath or furze. ; . So rude a time, | 
T looked in at the xD he, and ſaw a well-made | To KIp. v. a. {from the noun.] To bring forth | When love was held fo capital a crime, {| 

man. | Tatler.] Kids. | That acrown'd head could no compaſſion find, ä ö 
L keep her in one room; I lock it; Kop R. ». f. An ingroſſer of corn to enhance | But dy'd becauſe the kilkr had been kind. Fall-r. 

The key, look here, is in this pocket; its price. a Ainſ. K LLOW. n. ſ. {This ſeems a corruption of co 
The & ybol: is that left? Moſt certain. ir. To KIDNAP. v. a. [from ind, Dutch, a child, and low, a flame, as ſoot is thereby produced. 


| Ky/ysToxs. nf. [key and fore] The middle | and »2p.] To fteal children; to ſteal human be-| An earth of a blackiſh or deep blue colour, 
None of an arch. ings. and doubtleſs had its name from kolbw, by which 

If you will add.a keyfore and chaptrels to the Kinxa'ePeR. . ,. [from Lida. ] One who name, in the North, the ſmut or grime on the : 
ſteals human-beings ; a manſtealer. backs of chimneys is called. Woodward. 


arch, let the breadth of the upper part of the key- | 
ſon: be the height of the arch. Moxor's Mech. Fx. The man compounded with the merchant, upon | KILN. x. ſ. | cyln, Saxon.] A ſtove; a fabrick 1 


Kink. v. ſ. [from kerb, a cut, German, Sin-] condition that he might have his child again; for | formed for admitting heat, in order to dry or burn- 
ner; from kibwwe,, Welſh, Miaſtero.] An ulcera- | he had ſmelt it out, that the merchant himſelf was [things contained in it. 
ted chilblain ; a chap in the heel cauſed by the | the Ad :pper. L. Hſtrange. I'll creep up into the chimney.——Fhere they 
cold. | | Theſe people lie in wait for our children, and ſ always uſe to diſcharge their birding-pieces : creep 

If 'twere a kibe, twould put me to my flipper. | may be conſidered as a kind of kidnappers within into the &:/» hole. Shakeſp: Merry Wives of Windſor. - 

a After the putting forth in ſprouts, and the dry- 


Shakeſpeare. the law. Spectator. | 
The toe of the peaſant comes ſo near the heel of KUVDNEY. . /. [ Etymology unknown. ] ing upon the , there will be gained a buſhel in- 


our courtier, that. it galls his Libs. Shakeſ. Ham. 1. Theſe are two in number, one on each fide : eight of malt. : Bacon, - 
One boaſted of the cure, calling them a few [they have the ſame figure as kidneybeans: their | Phyſicians chuſe lime which is newly drawn out 3 
Libs. Wiſeman, | length is four or five fingers, their breadth three, of the fila, and not lacked. Mo von s Mech, Ex. 
K1BrD. adj. [from &ibe. ] Troubled with | and their thickneſs two: the right is under the] To KYLixpzy. v. a. [4ils and dry.] To dry by 
Kibes : as, &ibed heels. 5 liver, and the left under the ſpleen. The uſe of means of a kiln, 


* 


— atm nate adi + 


To KICK. v. a. ¶ Taucben, German; cadco, Lat.] | the kidneys is to ſeparate the urine from the blood, The beſt way is to Kia them. More. Hug. 5 
Jo ſtrike with the foot. which, by the motion of the heart and arteries, is | K1LT for Killed. Spenſer, - | 
He muſt endure and digeſt all affronts, adore | thruſt into the emulgent branches, which carry it [ KrMBo. adj. [a ſchembo, Italian.] Crooked ;- i 


the foot that kicks him, and kiſs the hand that | to the little glands, by which the ſeroſity being ſe- |bent ; arched. ; 1 
parated, is received by the orifice of the little] The u, handles ſeem wittr bears. foot carv'd, f 


ſtrikes him. South. | 
tubes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, and | And never yet to table have been ſerv'd. Dryden. 


It anger'd Turenne once upon a day, | , ' 
To ſee a footman Lich that took his pay. Pope. | from thence it runs by the ureters into the bladder, He obferved them edging towards one another 
DP umncy. |to whiſper ; ſo that John was forced to fit with his 


Another, whoſe ſon had employ ments at court, | . 3 inc 5 
valued not, now and then, a &#:c&ng or a caning. A youth laboured under a complication of dif- [arms a timo, to keep them aſunder. Ar buthnot. 
| . | eaſes, from his meſentery and kidneys. Wiſeman, | K IN. ». . [cynne, Saxon. ] 


| Saul e. 
7% KICK. v. a. To beat the foot in anger 7 2. Sort; kind: in ludicrous language. 1. Relation either of confanguinity or affin ty. 
contempt. _ | | Think of that, a man of my #idry; think of | You muſt uſe them with fit reſpects, according 
Wherefore kick: ye at my ſacrifice, which I | that, that am as ſubject to heat as butter; a man }to the bonds of nature; but you are uf tin, and fo» 
; a friend to their perſons, not to their errours Bacon. 


dave commanded ? r Sm. ii. 29. | of continual diſſolution and thaw. Shakeſpeare. 
Teſhurun waxed fat and Ficked. Deut. xxxii. 15. There are millions in the world of this man's Th' unhappy Palamon, 
The doctrines of. the holy Scriptures are terrible | &:d1-y, that take up the ſame reſolution without | Whom Theſeus holds in bonds, and will not free, 
enemies to wicked men, and this is that which | noiſe. _ | LU Ffrange, Without a crime, except his &in to me. Dryden. 
makes them &ic&.againſ religion, and ſpurn at the | K DN TY BEAN. 1. f. | phaſeotss. So named from] 2. Relatives 1 | _ o are of the ſame race. 
| umultuous wars 


doctrines of that holy book. Tillatſon. its ſnape.] A leguminous plant. 1 3 N 
Kick. u. ſ. [from the verb.] A blow with Kidneybeans are a ſort of cod ware, that are very | Shall &/z with tin, and kind with kind confound. 
the foot. 5 „ pleaſant wholeſome food. Mortimer*s Huſbardry. Shak, ſpears, - 

What, are you dumb? Quick, with your an-} KrYpxevvercn. [antbillis.}? Pita. 4h * The father, mother, and the dia beſide, 
ſwer, quick, | . Krnngvworrt. | cotyledon..| j * -* 5 Were overborn by fury of the tide. Dryden. 
Before my foot ſalutes you with a Ii. Dr. Jud. K ILD RK IN. 1. /. [ (ind dis, a baby, Dutch. ]] 3. A relation ; one related. 
KicktR.. . f. [from &ich.] One who ſtrikes A ſmall barrel. Then is the ſoul from God; ſo pagansfay, - 
eee iy Make in the Adenin a great hung-hole of pur- Which ſaw by nature's light her heavenly kind, 
K1'cxsnaws. u. /. [This word is ſuppoſed, I |poſe. acon, | Naming her #2 to God, and God's bright ray, 
ö A citizen of Heav'n, tœ earth confin'd. Davies. 


; A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ ; 
But ſure thou'rt but a Killer of wit. Dryden. 4. The ſame generical claſs, though perhaps not 


To KILL. v. a. ſanciently To uli; cpellan, | the ſame ſpecies; thing related. 


think with truth, to be only a corruption of gre/- | 
ge choſe, ſomething ; yet Milton ſeems to have un- 


derſtood it. other wiſe; for he writes it &:c&/Þoe, as | 
if he thought it uſed in contempt of dancing. ] Saxon; kelen, Datch. | The burtt, 
1. Something uncommon ;. fantaſtical ; ſome- 1. To deprive of life; to put to death, as an | And the ear-deaf ning voice of the oracle, 
Ain to Jove's thunder, ſo ſurpris'd my ſenſe, 


thing ridiculous. agent. | 
Shall we need the monſieurs of Paris to take our | Dar'ſt thou reſotve to killa friend of mine? That I was nothing. Shakepſ. Winter's Tale, - 
youth into their flight cuſtodies, and ſend them —Pleaſe you, I'd rather Ii two enemies. Shakeſp. | The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; * 
over hack: again transformed. into mimicks, apes, | Ye have brought us forth into this wilderneſs, | but that which it diſcovers, being diffolved in a+ 
and.#ick//boes 2 | Milion to kill this whole aſſembly with hunger. Fx. xvi. 3. [little hot water, is aifogether differmg from the 
2. A diſh ſo changediby the cookery that it can | There was killing of young and old, making tink of the other, being of lis to that of other al- 
ſcarcely be known. | away of men, women, and children. 2 Mac. v. 13. calizate ſzits 1 
Some pigeons, a joint of mutton and any pret- | 2. To deſtroy animals for food. F. A diminutive termination from Aird, a child,» 
ty little tiny Ah, Shakcſp. Henry IV. |, We're mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, Dutch: as, mmikin, niniking t bom ing wilkin. 
In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour ; To fright the animals, and toi them up ” KIND. ad. [| from cynne, relation, Saxon.] ' 
Crefly wes loft by Aich and ſoup-meagre. In their aſffign'd.and native dwelling place. Shakeſp. 1. Benevolent ; filed with general $000-will>- 
| | Fenton. | Shall I. take my bread, and my fleſh that I have] By the kind Gads, tis moſt ignobi done 
Ka'cxsv-wiexsz=Y&e. . /. from kick and gvince.] d for my ſhearcrs? » Sa, XXv. 11. To pluck me by the bea d. Se Kg Lear. 
„ N : 2 | F ; Vol. I. Ne, 25 : 6 E. Sams. 
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Of perith'd man; 


EIN 


Some of the ancients, like Cd hearted men, 


have talked much of annual refriger: 1243, Or in- 
tervals of punithment to the « damned, as particu- 
Iz on the great feſtivals of the reſurrection and 
aſcennon. Saut h. 

2. 1 Wonrable: beneficent. 

He is de to the unthankful and evil. 

K tx... /, (cynne, Saxon. 

1. Race; generical clats. Aiad in Teutonick 
Enyinh anſwers To g, and ſet to Hpecies 3 ; though 
this diſtetion, in popular language, is not al- 
V5 obſerved. 

Thus far we have endeavoured in part to open 
of w hat nature and force laws are, according to 


Luke, vi 


their Ku. Ilogter. 
As hen tlie total 5 

O! biras, in orderly ar ray on Ving, 

C: tumimon'd over Eder, to receive 

T he eir names ot Th ge. BAliltan's Paradiſe Loft. 


That both are auimalia, 
Leruit; but 1; ar 2tional: 23 
For though they do agreg in 4nd, 
S2 ecnck "lifere cc we find. Hudibras. 

God 2nd Nature do not principally concern 
themſelves in the prefervation of particulars, but 
kind and companies. South's Sermons. 

He with his wife were only left behind 
they two were human kind. Dr. 

Some acts of virtuc are common to Heathens 
and Chriſtians ; but I] ſuppoſe them to be per- 
formed by Chriſtians, after a more ſublime man— 
ner than among the Heathens ; and even when 
they do not diſter in t, from moral virtues, yct 
differ in the degrees of perfection. Atterbury, 

He, with a hundred arts refin'd, | 
Shall ſtretch thy conqueſts over half the kind. Pepe. 

2. Particular nature. 

No human laws are exqupt ſrom faults, ſince 
thote that have been looked upon as moſt perfea 
in their tir, have been found to have ſo many. 

Baker. 

2. Natural Nate. 
He did give the goods of all the rifordrs unto 
thoſe that had taken them, either to take them in 
kin, or compound for them. Bacor's Ferry VII. 

The tax upon tillage was often levied in kind 
upon corn, aud called 4 cumæ, or tithes. Ar bulhn. 

4. Nature ; natural determination. | | 

The {kilia] ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 
Aud in the doing of the deed of Kind, 

He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. S. 

Some of you, on pure inſtinct of nature, 

Are led by &:q4t' adinire your fellow creature. 
| Dryden, 
5s. Manner; wiy. : 

Send me your priſoners with the ſpedieſt means, 
Or you ſhall hear in ſuch a C from me 
As will diſpleaſe you. Shak, Henry Iv. . 


This will encourage induſtrious improveraents, | 


becauſe many will rather venture in that K, than 
2 75 five in the hundred. Bacor's Eſſays. 
Sort. It has a flight and unimportant ſenſe. 
ee Was aſked, in a kind of ſcorn, What 
was the matter that philoſophers haunted rich 
men, and not rich men philoſophers ? He anſwer- 
ed, Beciuſe the one knew what they wanted, the 
other did not. | Bacon. 
Kiel E. v. a. 
1. To ſet on fire; to lizht; to make burn. 
He will take thereof, and warm himſelf; yea, 
he Ladd th it and baketh bread. If, xliv. 15. 
I was not forgetful of thoſe ſparks, which ſome 
mens Gitempers formerly ſtudied to Ki in par- 
naments. K. Charls, 
If the fire burns vigorouſly, it is no matter by 
v hat means it was at firſt 4:2: there is the fame 
force and the ſeme refreſhing virtue in it, Aiadled 
by a ſpark frum a flint, as if it were kind/:d from 
the fun. South. 
To inflame the paſſions ; to exaſ perate ; to 
£m ; to heat; to fire the mind. | 
I've been to you a true and humble Wife; 
At all times to your will conformable : . 
Ever in fear to #/:{- your diſlike. 
He hath Arnd his wrath againſt me, and 
counteth me as one of lis enemies. cd, xix. 11. 


| But the queen's kindred, 


| Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and ind cd flain. 


Shak. H. VIII. 


KIN 

Thus one by one kindling each other” $ fre, 
Till all inflam'd, they all in one agree. Daniil. 

Fach was a caufe alone, and all combin'd 
To findle vengeance in her haughty mind. Dryd-n. 

To KINDLE. v. u. N Welſh; cynvelan, 

Saxon.) | 
1 To catch fire. 
When thou walkeſt through the fire, thou ſhalt 
not be burat, neither ſhall the flame Linde upon 
thee. I/. xlitl. 2. 
2. [From cennan, Saxon.] To bring forth. It 
iS uſed of ſome particular animals. 
Are you a native of this place? 

—As the coney that you fee dwells where ſhe Is 
kindled. Shak-ſpar 
KiUN»LER, „ .. [from Kindle.) One that lights ; ; 

one who inflames. 
Nov is the time that rakes their revels keep, 
Kindl:rs of riot, enemies of fleep.. Gay. 
NIN DLV. odv; | from bind. | . ; fa- 
vourably; with good will. 
Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyſhip' 5 
looks, and ſpends what he borrows &indly in your 
company. Sbakeſpeare. 
1 lometime lay here in Corioli, | 
At a poor man's houſe : he ud me &indly, Shak. 
therly love, in honour preferring one another. 
Rom. X11: 10. 
His grief ſome pity, others blame; 
The fatal cauſe all kindly ſeek, 
Who, with leſs deſigning ends, 
Kind/icr entertain their friends; 
With good words, and count'nance ſp rightly, 
Strive to treat them all politely. Swift. 
Ki/NDLY. [fr om ad; probably from And 
the ſubſtantive. Sy 
1. Homogeneal ; 
ſame nature. 
his competency I beſeech God I may be able 
to digeſt into kindly juice, that I may grow there- 
by. Hammond. 


Prior. 


congeneal; Kindred ; of the 


Theſe ſoft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat, 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper or nouriſh, Milton's Paradiſe Lyfe 
2. The foregoing ſenſe ſeems to have been ori- 
ginally implied by this word; but following wri- 
ters, inattentive to its etymology, confounded it 
with Lud. 
3- Bland ; mild ; ſoftening. 
Through all the Kving regions do'ſt thou move, 
And ſcatter'ſt, where thou goeſt, the kindly ſeeds 
of love. Dryden. 
Ye heav'ns, from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in ſoft filence ſhed the &indly ſhow'r! Pope. 
Ki'xDNESS. z. . [from Lind.] Benevolence; 
beneficence ; good-will; favour ; love. 
If there be kindn:ſ;, meekneſs, or comfort in 
her tongue, then is not her huſband like other men. 
Eccluf. xxxvi. 23. 
Old Lelius profeſſes he had an extraordinary 
&:dn-/5 for ſeveral young people. Collier of Frend/h. 
Ever bleſt be Cytherea's ſhrine, 
Since thy dear breaſt has felt an equal wound, 
Since in thy &:d»-ſ; my deſires are crown'd. Price, 
Love and inclination can be produced only by 
an experience or opinion of dn /5 to us. Rogers. 
K FDRED. x. /. [from i; cynnene, Saxon.) 
1. Relation by birth or marriage; cognation; ; 
conſanguinity ; aftinity. 
Like her, of equal kind:cd to the throne, 
You keep her conqueſts, and extend your own. Dr. 
2. Relation ; ſuit. | 
An old mothy ſaddle, and the ſtirrups of no 
kindred. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Relatives. 
I think there is no man ſecure 
Shak. Rich. III. 
Nor needs the juſter title the foul guilt | 
Of Eaſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 


Denhan:. 
K1/xDRED. adj, Congeneal ; related ; cognate. 
From Tuſcan Coritum he claim'd his birth; ; 


Be kindly atfectioned one to another, with bro- | 


land Clarencieux. 


KIN 


From thence aſcended to his kindred tkies 
A god. 
Kine. z. ſ. plur. from Toru. 
To milk the Ke 

E'er the milk-maid fine 

Hath open'd her eyne. Ben J en. 
A field I went, amid' the morning dew, 
To milk my Kine. Gay, 
KING. 3. /. [A contraction of the Tevtonic!; 
word cunig, or i, the name of ſovereign dig- 
nity. In the primitive tongue it ſignifies ſtout or 
valiant, the Kings of moſt nations bei ing, in the 
beginning, choſen by the people on account of 
their valour and ſtrength. Ferſegan.] 
1. Monarch; ſupreme governour. 

The great Rig of kings, | 
Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
T hat thou ſhalt do no murder. Shak, Rich, III. 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a %%, 
Until a g be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties ittelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shak. Merch. of Ve. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with {ſwallows 

wings, 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures A 
Shea bei! ſprares 9 
The Ling becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp! rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no reliſh of them. Shak-jp. Macbeth, 
Thus ſtates were form'd; the name of irg un- 
known, 


»in common int'reſt plac'd the ſway i in one; 


Twas virtue only, or in arts or arms, 
Diſſuſing bleſſings, or avertiug harms, 
The ſame which in a ſire the ſons obey d, 
A prince the father of a people made. 
2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine; as prone 
alſo is. 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, & "g's of Spain, reco- 
vered the great and rich Kingdom of Grenada 
from the Moors. Bacon, 
3 A card with the picture of a king. 
The Ag unſeen 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn 'd his captive 
queen. 

4. Kine at Arms, a principal officer at arms, 
that has the pre-eminence of the ſociety ; of whom 
there are three in number, viz. Garter, Norroy, 
Phillips. 

A letter under his own hand was lately ſhewed 
me by ſir William Dugdale, Ving at arms. Walton. 

To KixG. v. g. | from the noun. ] 


Sorts, 
England 1 is ſo idly King d, 

Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, | 

That fear attends her not. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

2. To make royal ; to raiſe to royalty. 

Sometimes am I a king ; 

Then treaſon makes me with myſelf a beben, 

And ſo Tam: then cruſhing penury 

Perſuades me, I was better when a king ; 

Then am I k#;»g'd again. Shakeſ. Rich. II. 

KrxNGAPPLE. . /. A kind of apple. 

The kingapple is preferred before the jenneting- 

NMortumr, 

| K/ Id RAT T. 7. ſ. [king and craft. | The art of 

gov rerning. A word commonly uſed by king 
mes. 

KING UP. 2. /. [king and cup. The name is 
properly, according to Gerrard, kinzcb. ] A flower; 
crowfoot. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark gra green, 
and upon his head a garland of bents, 4 inxcups, and 
maidenhair. Peachan. 

Fair is the &inzcvp that in meadow blows, 

Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows. C 

Ki'ngpom. u. ſ. from King.) 

1. The dominion of a king ; the ter ritories ſub- 


iect to a monarch. 


You're welcome, 


. Moſt learned, reverend ſir, into our Ling chm. 
Shakeſpeare.” 


But-after, when exempt from mortal earth, 


Moſes gave unto them the kingdom of 12 


D re der. i 


| Pope, h 


Pope. . 


1. To ſupply with a King. A word rather li- | 
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chiefly uſed among naturaliſts 


{ joined, that if you take the loweſt of one, and the 


rats, are great enemies to fiſh, 


mours inflaming the tunica adnata, 


upon his aſpiring to the iame himſelf, he was pre- 


able to crown his uſurped greatneſs with the addi- 


after. South, 
KINGS PEAR. n. f. [aſphod:lus:] A plant. 
KINGSTON E. u. ſ. | ſquatina.] A fiſh. Ainſw.þ 
Ki'xSFOLK. . /. | in and folk.] Relations; 


KIN 
king of the Amorites, and the &inzdm of Og, king 


of Baſhan. Num. xxxii. 
2. A different claſs or order of beings. A word 


The animal and vegetable kingdoms are ſo nearly 


higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be per- 
ceived any difference. | _ 
3. A region; a tract. 
The wat'ry &:»g4-m is no bar 
Jo ſtop the foreign ſpirits ; but they come, 
As o'er a brook; to ſee fair Portia, Shakeſpeare. 
Ki'xorisnEK. nf. [halcyon.] A ſpecies of 
When dew refreſhing on the paſture fields 
The moon beſtows, &ngfi/hcrs play on ſhore. 
| May's Virgil. 
Bitterns, herons, ſea-guls, Ang fi/hers, and water- 
Mortim. Haſb. 
Ki'NGLIKE, 
K NOLL 
1. Royal; ſovereign ; monarchical, 
5 There we'll fit, 
Ruling in large and ample empery, 
O'er France, and all her almoſt &ing/y dukedoms. 
| 5 hakeſpeare. 


| adj. [from kirg.] 


1 | Yet this place | 
Had been thy &7g/y ſeat, and here thy race, 
From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 
To rev'rence thee. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
In Sparta, a &#:g/y government, though the 
people were perfectly free, the adminiſtration was 
in the two kings and the ephori. Swift, 
The cities of Greece, when they drove out their 
tyrannical kings, either choſe others from a new 
family, or aboliſhed the hg government, and be- 
came free ſtates. Sift. 
2. Belonging to a king; ſuitable to a king. 
Why lieſt thou with the vile 
In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the &»gly couch 
A watch-caſe to a common larum bell? 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Then ſhalt thou give me with thy King hand, 


What huſhand in thy power I will command. $4. | 


3. Noble; auguſt ; magnificent. 

He was not born to live a ſubject life, each ac- 
tion of his bearing in it majeſty, ſuch a &igly enter- 
tainment, ſuch a &#:»gly maguificence, ſuch a &#:ngly 
heart for enterprizes. Sidney. 
J am far better born than is the king; 

More like a King, more &mz1y in my thoughts. 
Shakeſpeare. 


KrNcLy. edv. With an air of royalty; with 


ſuperiour dignity. 
Adam bow'd low ; he, King, from his ſtate 
Inclin'd not. Milt. Par. Loft. 
His hat, which never vail'd to human pride, 
Walker with rey'rence took, and laid afide ; 
Low bow'd the reſt, he, King, did but nod. 
LE | Durciad. 
Kincse'viL. u. /. [king and evil.] A ſcrofulous 
diſtemper, in which the glands are ulcerated, com- 
monly believed to be cured by the touch of the 
king. | | 
Sore eyes are frequently a ſpecies of the #»g/- 
evil, and take their beginning from vicious hu- 
Wiſeman. 
KINOSHIP. u. /. [from &ing.] Royalty; mo- 
narchy. ; i 
They deſigned and propoſed to me the new- 
modelling of ſovereignty and Ah, without any 
reality of power, or without any neceſſity of ſub- 
jection and obedience. King Charles, 
We know how ſucceſsful the late uſurper was, 
while his army believed him real in his zeal againſt 
kg /hip ; but when they found out the impoſture, 


ſently deferted and oppoſed by them, and never 


tion of that title which he pailfionately thirſted 


thoſe who are of the ſame family. 


bead olf it has been owned as a &»/mm by the great 


| ſalmon is ſent up to town. 


KIT (‚R 
lands, have beſtowed them amongſt their &nsfo/ks., 


; Spenſer. 
My kn5f9/k have failed, and my familiar friends 
forgotten me. . Fob xix. 14. 
K1!NSMAN, . fe [kin and man.) A man of the 
ſame race or family. 

The jury he made to be choſen out of their 
neareſt &:1/men, and their judges he made of their 
own fathers. s | Spenſer, 

Both fair, and both of royal blood they ſeem'd, 
Whom &»ſ/men to the crown the heralds deem'd. 
Dryden. 

Let me ſtand excluded from my right, 
Robb'd of my &/man's arms, who firſt appear'd 
in fight. Dryden's Fables. 
There is a branch of the Medicis in Naples: the 


duke, and 'tis thought will ſucceed to his domi- 
nions. Addijon on Ituly. 
KN SW OMAN. u. |. [ Kin and w,, A female 
relation. | 
A young noble lady, near &/»/w:»22n to the fair 
Helen, queen of Corinth, was come thither. S:drey. 
The duke was as much in love with wit as he 
was with his kinſwoman. Dennss Luters. 
K1RK. 2. ſ. [cynce, Saxon; #v2r43.] An old 
word for a church, yet retained in Scotland. 
Home they haſten the poſts to dight, 
And all the &:& pillars ere day-light, 
With hawthorn buds, and ſweet eglantine. Sper. 
Nor is it all the nation hath theſe ſpots, 
There is a church as well as Ai of Scots. Cl-avel. 
What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, 
that the other contemns, deſpiſing the A govern- 
ment and diſcipline of the Scots. King Charles. 
KrRTLE. n. ſ. [cyneel, Saxon.] An upper 
gar ment; a gown. 
All in a Hiele of diſcoloured ſay | 
He clothed was. Fairy Queen, 
What ſtuff wilt thou have a Ft of? Thou 
ſhalt have a cap to-morrow, Shag. Henry IV. 
Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 
Thy cap, thy #:rt/e, and thy poeſies, 
Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 


In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten. Raleigh. 
To KISS. v. a. [cuſan, Welih ; x] 

1. To touch with the lips. 

But who thoſe ruddy lips can miſe, 

Which bleſſed ſtill themſelves do 45. Sidney. 


| He took 

The bride about the neck, and 4% her lips 
With ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting 
All the church echo'd. Shakeſp. Tam. Shrew. 

Their lips were four red roſes on a ſtalk, 

And in their ſummer beauty & each other. 

Shak:ſpeare. 
2. Totreat with fondneſs. 
The hearts of princes 4/5 obedience, 

So much they love it ; but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 

They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. $5. 

2. To touch gently. 

The moon ſhines bright : in ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently 4 the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe. Shak:ſpeare, 

K1ss. n. ſ. [from the verb.] Salute given by 
joining 1's, 

Wat ſenſe had I of her ſtol'n hours of luſt ? 

I found not Caſſio's &:{cs on her lips. SH. 

Upon my livid lips beſtow a &{ : 

O envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs! Dryden, 

K1'ssER. n. f. | from %.] One that Are. 

K1s$INGCRUST. 7. J. | kiſſing and criſt.] Cruft 
formed where one loaf in the oven touches another. 

Theſe bak'd him &:/ing-cry/zs, and thoſe 

Brought him ſmall beer. King*s Cookery. 

Kir. 2. ſ. | #te, Dutch. ] 

1. A large bottle. 

2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle, 

'Tis kept in a caſe fitted to it, almoſt like a 
dancing-maſter's #7. Grew's Muſeum. 
3. A ſmall wooden veſſel, in which Newcaſtle 


Sbirnr. 


' KITCHEN. . , [A gin, Welſh ; leg, Flemiſh ; 
cycene, Saxon. cui, French; ara, Italian; 
&y/hen, Erſe.] The room in a houſe where the 


KNA 


Theſe being culpable of this crime, or favourers 
of their friends, which are ſuch by whom their 
kitchens are ſometimes amended, will not ſuffer any 
ſuch ſtatute to paſs. Spenſer. 
Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for any man to 
go about the building of an houſe to the God of 
heaven, with no other appearance than if his end 
were to rear up a Hen or a parlour for his own 
aſe ? Hooker. 
He was taken into ſervice in his court to a baſe 
office in his &itchex ; fo that he turned a broach that 


had worn a crown. | Bacon. 
We ſee no new- built palaces aſpire, 
No kitchens emulate the veſtal fire, Pope. 


KYTCHENGARDEN. 2. . [kitchen and garden. ] 
Garden in which eſculent plants are produced. 
Gardens, if planted with ſuch things as are fit for 
food, are called &'tchengardens. bs Bacon. 
A kitchengarden is a more pleaſant fight t han the 
fineſt orangery. Spretatore 
| KUTCHENMAID. ». .. [ &itchen and maid.) A maid 
under the cookmaid, whote buſineſs is to clean the 
utenſils of the kitchen. 
Ki'TCHENSTUPE. . f. | kitchen and fuff.} The 
fat of meat ſcummed off the pot, or gathered out 
of the dripping-pan. 

As a thrifty wench ſcrapes &tch-nftuff, 
And barreling the droppings and the fnuff 
Of waſting candles, which in thirty year, 
Reliquely kept, perchance buys wedding cheer, 


Donne. 

Inſtead of &:tchenfuff ſome cry | 
A goſpel-preaching miniſtry. Hedibras, 
KiUTCHEXWENCH. 2. f. | kitchen and wench.] 

Scullion ; maid employed to clean the inſtrumenss 
of cookery, ; 

Laura to his lady was but a k!rchemwench, Sh, 
Roaſting and boiling leave to the kitcherwvench, 

| Swift, 

K1!'TCHENWORK. u. ſ. [ kitchen and work.] Cook- 
ery ; work done in the kitchen. | 

KITE. . . [y ra, Saxon; milvus.] 

1. A bird of prey that infeſts the farms, and 
ſteals the ch ckens. 

More pity that the eagle ſhould be mew'd, 
While Kites and buzzards prey at liberty. S. 
The heron, when ſhe ſoareth high, ſo as ſonie- 

times ſhe 1s ſeen to paſs over a cloud, ſheweth 
winds ; but 4%, flying aloft, ſhew fair and dry 
weather. | Hacon. 

A leopard and a cat ſeem to differ juſt as a lite 
doth from an eagle. Grew. 

2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 

Deteſted kire thou lieſt. Shale ſ p. K. Lear. 
3. A fictitious bird made of paper. N 
A man may have a great eſtate conveyed to 

him ; but if he will madly burn, or childiſhly 
make paper ie of his deeds, he forfeits his title 
with his evidence, Gov. of the Tongue, 

KYrEtsFoorT. 2. ſ. A plant. Ainſworth. 

KrrTTEN. x. ſ. [&atteken, Dutch. ] It is probable 
that the true ſingular is &t, the diminutive of cat, 
of which the old plural was Kitten, or young cats, 
which was in time taken for the ſingular, like 
chicken, | A young cat. : 

That a mare wilt ſooner drown than an horſe, 
is not experienced; nor is the ſame obſerved ia 
the drowning of whelps and Kiten. Browns 

It was ſcratched in playing with a &:ten. Niem. 

Helen was juſt flipt into bed; 

Her eyebrows on the toilet lay, 

Away the #:tten with them fled, 

As fees belonging to her prey. Prior. 

To Kr TTEN. v.z. | from the noun.] To bring 
forth young cats. | 
So it would have done 

At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mather's cat 

Had kitten'd, though yourt-if had ne'er been born. 

Shakeſpecre. * 

The eagle timbered upon the top of a high oak, 

and the cat £:tcned in the hollow trunk of it. J. Ii. 

To KLiCK. v. u. from clack.] 

1. To makes a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 

2. In Scotland it denotes to pilzer, or ſteal away 
fuddenly with a ſnatch. 


Thoſe lords, ſince their firſt grants of thoſe | 


proviſions aro cooked. 


To KNAB, v. a. [L Kanpen, Dutch; knzap, Erſe.] 
6 E 2 | To 


* 


NN 


To bite, Perhaps properly to bite ſomething brit- 


tle, that makes a noiſe when it is broken; ſo that 
Knab and &0p may be the ſame. 

I had much rather lie &:abv:g cruſts, without 
fear, in my own hole, than be mittreſs of the 
world with cares. [ Fftrarge, 

An aſs was wiſhing, in a hard Winter, for a lit- 
te warm weather, and a mouthful of freſh graſs 
to Hu upon. 

To KNA LE. v. ». [from 4:2b.] To bite idly, 
or Mmitonly; to nibble. Ti:is word is perhaps 
found no where elſe. 

Horſcs will 4:a{6/e at walls, and rats gnaw iron. 

Brown. 


KNACK. . /. [cnapunze, fill, Sax.) 


7. A little machine; a pretty contrivance; a 


Toy. | 
; When I was young, I was wont 
To load my ſhe with Luc: I Mould have ran- 
ſack' d 
The pedlar's ſilken, treaſury, and have pour' d it 
To her acceptance. Shakejp. Winter's Tale. 
| For thee, fond boy, 
If I may ever know thou do'ft bat ſigh 
That thou no more ſhall ſee this ne, as never 
I mean thou ſhalt, we'll bar thee from ſucceſs. _ 
| Shak: ſpeare. 
This cap was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh ; fie, tis lewd and filthy : 
Why tis a cockle, or a walnut ſhell, 
A bent, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shakſpeare. 
But is't net preſumption to write verſe to you, 
Who make the better poems of the two? 
For all theſe pretty nac that you compoſe, _ 
Alas ! what are they but poems in profe ! Denham. 
| He expounded both hig pockets, 
And found a watch, with rings and lockets ; 
A copper-plate, with almanacks SS, 
Engrasv'd upon't with other &nac&s. Hudlibras. 
2. A readineſs; an habitual facility; a lucky 
dexterity. 
TI'il teach vou the &racts 
Of eating of flax, 
And out of their noſes | 
Drau ribbands and poſies. B. Joanſon. 
The 4nac& of faſt and looſe paſſes with fooliſh 
people for a turn of wit ; but they are not aware 
all this while of the deſperate conſequences of an 
ill habit. L'Fftrange. 
There is a certain nac in converſation that 
gives a good grace by the manner and adcrets. 
L' Efironge. 
Knaves, who in full aſſemblies have the tna 
Of turning truth to lics, and white to black, Dryd. 
My author has a great #24 at remarks : in the 
end ie makes another, about our refining in con- 
troverſy, and coming nearer and nearer to the 
church of Rome. | <tterbury. 
The dem was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of 4ract at rhime. 
2. A nice trick. | 
For how ſhould equal colours do the nac? 
Cameicons who can paint in white and black ? 
Pofe. 
% KNAck. v. u. from the noun.] To make 
2 ſharp quick noiſe, as when a ſtick breaks. 
KNA EER. u. ſ. [from tnack. ] 
1. A maker of ſmall work. | 
Hue part for plow-right, , and ſmith. Mor. 
2. A rope- maker. [ R:ſiio, Latin.) Ainſww. 
KN . n. /. ſirop, a wart, Daniſh. It is re- 
t#n=d in Scotland} A hard kact in wood. 
K FA. ad. | from krag.] Knotty ; ſet with 
hard rough knots. 3 
K rab. 1. . {cnop, Welſh, a protuberance, Or a 
broken piece; cnzp, Saxon, a protuberance.] A 
protuderance ; a ſwelling prominence. | 
You ſhall ſee many fine ſeats ſet upon a &nep of 
ground, environed with higher hills round about 
i, whereby the heat of the ſun is pent in, and the 
wind gathered as in troughs. Bacon. 
To KN Ap. v. a. | knappeny Dutch. ] 
1. To bite; to break ſhort. 
He &xzpp:th the ſpear in ſunder. 
He will ep the ſpears a-picces with Jus teeth. 
/ 


Com Prayer. 


More. 


. 2. Nr, Erſe.] To ſtrike ſo EQ to make u 


f Eftrange. | 


| pealed, till I ſee more religious motives than ſol- 


| Becauſe from him doth come her light; 


crafty &naves, there's equity againſt both. 


: Swift. | 


KN A 


ſharp noiſe like that of breaking. | 
Knap a pair of tongs ſome depth in a veſſel of 
water, and you ſhall hear the ſound of the tongs. 
Bacor's Natural Hiftory. 

To KNAP. v. n. To make a ſhort ſharp noiſe. 

I reduced the ſhoulders ſo ſoon, that the ſtand- 
ers-by heard them #»ap in before they knew they 
were out. | Wiſeman. 

Kxa'rBOTTLE., . . | pepaver ſpumeum.] A 

lant. BA | 
£ To KN LE. v. n. from knap.] To break off 
with a ſharp quick noiſe. Ain ſvoo ib. 

KNA! s ACR. n. ſ. [from knopptn, to eat.] The 
bag which a ſoldier carries on his back; a bag of 


proviſions. 
The conſtitutions of this church ſhall not be re- 


diers carry in their &napſacks. King Charles. 
If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try for once 
who can foot it fartheſt : there are hedges in Sum- 
mer, and barns in Winter: I with my knapſack, 
and you with your bottle at your back : we'll leave 
honour to mavinen, and riches to Knaves, and travel 
till we come to the ridge of the world, Dryden. 

KxaewEED. n./. ¶ jacer, Latin. ] A plant, Mili. 

K NAA E. n. . {knor, German.] A hard knot. 

A cake of ſcurf lies baking on the ground, 
And prickly ſtubs inſtead of trees are found; 


Headleſs the moſt, and hidecus to behold. Dryden. 
KNAYVE. . /. cnappa, Saxon.) 5 
1. A boy; a male child. 
2. A ſervant. Both theſe are obſolete. 
For as the moon the eye doth pleaſe 

With gentle beams not hurting fight, 

Yet hath fir ſun the greater praiſe, 


So if my man mult praiſes have, Ro 
What then muſt I that Keep the % , Sidney. 
He eats and drinks with his domeſtick flaves ; 
A verier hind than any of his &:aves. Dryden. 
3- A petty raſcal ; a ſcoundrel ; a diſhoneft fel- 

low. 3 5 

Moſt men rather brook their being reputed 

nate, than for their honeſty be accounted fools ; 

tua, in the mean time, paſſing for a name of 
credit, South. 

When both plaintiff and defendant happen to be 

L'Eftr. 
An honeſt man may take a #zeve's advice; 

But idiot's only may be cozen'd twice. Dryden. 
See all our fools aſpiring to be kraves. Pope. 
4. A card with a ſoldier painted on it. oh 

For "twill return, and turn t' account, 

If we are brought in play upon't, 
Or but by caſting &#naves get in, : 
What pow'r can hinder us to win! Hudibras. 
KxavzRv. »./. [from knave.] 

I. Diſhoneſty; tricks; petty villainy. 
Here's no &n2v+ry.' See, to beguile the old folks, 
how the young folks Jay their heads together ! Sha. 
If I thought 1t were not a piece of honeſty to 
acquaint the King withal, I would do't; I hold it 
the more 4zavery to conceal it. Shakeſp. N int. Tuls, 

The cunning courtier ſhould be lighted too, 

Who with dull &ravery makes ſo much ado; 

Till the ſhrewd fool, by thriving too too faſt, 

Like ſop's fox, becomes a prey at laſt. Dryden. 
2. Miichievous tricks or practices. In the fol- 

lowing- paſſage it ſeems a general term for any 

thing put to an ill uſe, or perhaps for trifling 
things of more coſt thaa uſe. | _ 
We'll revel it as bravely as the beſt, 5 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this Þnav*ry. 
| = Shakeſpeare, 
K xa'visn. adj. [from #reve.] „„ ; 
1. Difhoneſt ; wicked]; fraudulent. 
'Tis fooliſh to conceal it all, and #:avi//> to do 
it from frien 's. _ Pope's Letters, 
2. Waggith ; miſchievous. | 
Here ſhe comes curſt and ſad; 


* 


Or woods with knots and &zrcs deform'd and old, | 


l 
2. Waggiſhly; miſchievouſly. 


Dutch. | To beat or mingle aay ſtaff or ſubſtance, 
It is ſeldom applied ia popular language but to ths 
act of making bread. | 

Here's yet in the word hereafter, the Leading, 
the making of the cakes, and the heating of the 
oven. © Shakeſpeare, 
It is a lump, where all beaſts kzcaded be; 
Wiſdom makes him an ark where all agree, Den, 


His kingdom o'er his Kindred world began; 
'Till knowledge miſapply'd, miſunderſtood, 


One paſte of fleſh on all degrees beftow'd, 
And #nead:d up alike with moiſt'ning blood. Oe. 
Prometheus, in the &n-ading up of the heart, 
ſeaſoned it with ſome furious particles of the lion. 
| | Addiſon's Spectator. 
| No man ever reapt his corn, 
Or from the oven drew his bread, 
__Ere hinds and bakers yet were born, 
That taught them both to ſow and 4c. Py;;7, 
The cake ſhe knraded was theſav ry meat. P. 
KNnE/aDING TROUGH. n. /. | read and trough. 
A trough in which the paſte of bread is worked 
together. 
Frogs ſhall come into thy k:eadingtrouph. Fxod:;, 
KNEE. u. /. |cneop, Saxon; bee, Dutch. 
1. The joint of the leg where the leg is joined 
to the thigh. i 1 
Thy royal father 


thee, 


| Oftener apon her #:ces than on her feet, 
Died every day ſhe liv'd. 


f Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Scotch ſkink is a Kind of ſtrong nouriſhment, 


Bacon. 
I beg and claſp thy #-ees. Aſfilion. 
toil, 
Io lay down, and leaning on her Hees, 
Invok'd the cauſe of all her miſeries ; 
And caſt her languiſhing regards aboye, 
For help from Heav'n, and her ungrateful fore, 
Dryden, 
2. A Fn: is a piece of timber growing cranks, 
and fo cut that the trunk and branch make an angle. 
| | Moxom's Mech. Exer. 
Such diſpoſitions are the fitteſt timber to make 


for ſhips that are to be toſſed ; but not for building 
houſes that ſhall ſtand firm. Daten. 
To KNEE. v. a. | fromthe noun. ] To ſupplicate 


by Kneeling · 


Go you that baniſh'd him, a mile before his tent, 

fall down, and nee the way into his mercy. S. 

Return with her ! 

Why, the hot-blooded France, that dow'rleſs took 

Our youngeſt born: I could as well be brought 

To #xce his throne, and ſquire-like penſion beg. 

| ; 8 Babe Ports 
KN FEED. adv, [from Fnce.] — 
1. Having knees: as i-#:ce4, or out-Auced. 

2. Having joints: as #zced-graſs. 
K I“CTD REE. adj. ¶ Knee and dip. 
1. Riſing to the knees. 
2. Sunk to the knees. 5 
The country peaſant meditates no harm, 
When clad with ſkins of beaſts to keep him 
warm; . 

In winter weather unconcern'd he goes, 

Almoſt &nz:d&ep, through mire in clumſey _— 
DS: ry . 
KxEEDGRA'S. n. ſ. [gram genicul itum.] An 

herb. -- | 

 Kxe'enoLM. n. ſ. [aquifolium.] An herb. Ainſe. 
KNE“E AN. 1. .. [tne and pan] A little round 
bone about two inches broad, pretty thick, a lit 


ſmooth cartilage on its foreſide. It is ſoft in chil- 
dren, but very hard in thoſe of riper years: 1s 


Cupid is a &navi/þ lad, : 
Thus to make poor females mad. 
Kxa'visuly. adj, [from tnavi/h.}] 


S hl. 


* 
3 


1. Diſhoneſtly; fraudulently. 


called patella or mola. Over it paſſes the tendon 
of the muſcles which extend the leg, to which it 
ſerves à a pully. | inc y. 


5 The 


To KNEAD. ». 4. [cnxvav, Saxon ; binde, 


Thus kncaded up with milk the new-made man 


Was a moſt ſainted king: the queen that bore | 


Wearied with length of ways, worn out with. 


great politicks of: like to Hu timber, that is good 


And pride of empire, ſour'd his balmy blood. Di, 


made of the tneet and ſinews of beef long boiled. 
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tle convex on both ſides, and covered with a. 
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With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extrem ly. Shakejp. 


Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw : 


and to perform feats of arms. In England knight- 


uſual to fay fr knight, 


_ Which Merlin made. 


No ſquire indebt, and no poor #»ight. Shakeſpeare. 


therefore be underſtood in its original meaning, 


KNI 


thereof by a fine th2dow underneath the joint. 


Þexchan on Drawing. 


To KNEEL. v. n. | from nee.] To perform the 
act of genuflection; to bend the knee. 
When thoudo'ſt alk me bleſſing, III & down, 
And aſk of thee forgivene!s. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
Ere I was riſen from the place that ſhew'd 
My duty ##z«/ing, came a reeking poſt, | 
Stew'd in his haſte, half breathing, panting forth 
From Goneril, tus miſtreſs, ſalutation. Shatzſpeare. 
A certain man #ree/mg down to him, ſaid, Lord 
have mercy upon my fon, for he is lunatick,” Mat, 
As ſoon as you are dreffed, He and ſay the 
Lord's prayer. Taylors Guide to Devotion. 
 Kne/k TRIBUTE. . ſ. | Knee and tribute.] Genu- 
feRion ; worſhip er obeitance ſhown by kneel- 
ing., „ | 
Receive from us 
XKnretributeyet unpaid, proſtration vile. 
Kk L. n. ſ. [cnil, Welſh, a funeral pile; cayl- 
lan, to ring, Saxon. ] The ſound of a bell rung at 
2 funeral. | $95” 
I would not wiſh them to a fairer death, 
And ſo his &rell is Knoll'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his Ke: | 
Hark, now I hear them. Shokeſp. Tempeſt. 
When he was brought again to th' bar, to hear 
His Biel rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'd 


All theſe motions, which we faw, 


Or as a lute, which in moiſt weather rings 


Her G alone, by cracking of her ſtrings, Donne. 


Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 


Which this hours work, as well as hours do tell; 


Unhappy 'till the laſt, the kind releaſing &rel/. 

5 Cowley, 
At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung ; 
The am'rous youth around her bow'd - 

At night her fatal ne was rung; 
1 ſaw, and Kiſs'd her in her ſhrowd. 
KN EW. 8 
Kir E. u. ſ. plur. &:tves, { onap, Saxon; Kis, 
DPaniſh.] An inſtrument edged and pointed, where- 
with meat is cut, and animals killed. | 
nf Come, thick night, | 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
That my keen Hife fee not the wound it makes. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Bleſt powers, forbid thy tender life | 
Should bleed upon a barbarous &:fe. Craſhanw.| 
The ſacred prieſts with ready &mwves bereave 
The beaſt of life, and in full bowles receive , 
The ſtreaming blood. Dryden's Muneid. 
Ev'n in his ileep he ſtarts, and fears the knife, 

And, trembling, in his arms, takes his accomplice. 
Wife. | Dryden. 
Pain is not in the tn that cuts us; but we call 

it cutting in the #:/f-, and pain only in ourſelves. 
| | | Waits. 
KNIGHT. ». ſ. emp, Sax. u, Germ. 
a ſervant, or pupil. | 
1. A man advanced to a certain degree of mili- 
tary rank. It was anciently the cuſtom to knight 
every man of rank or fortune, that he might be 
qualified to give challenges, to fight in the liſts 


hood confers the title of fr : as, //r Thomas, i. 
Richard. When the name was not Known, it was 


That ſame 4z/9%t's own ſword this is of yore, 
Spraſer. 

Sir Hugh, if tnigbt thou be, 
Abandon this foreſtalled place. Spenſer. 
When every cafe in law is right, 


This I gt; but yet why ſhould I call him 
kright, : | 
To give impiety to this rey rent ſtile? Dan. C. Har." 
No ſquire with nig did better fit 
In parts, in manners, and in wit. 
2. Shakeſpeare uſes it of a female, and it muſt | 


Pupil or follower. | 


. 


Milton. 


is a brutiſh ſort of knight errantry, ſeeking out 


{ knight dubbed at the whipping-poſt, or pillory. 


ä — 


Prior. 
The preterite of #:9w. 


Hadibras | 


KNI 


For the which, with ſongs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
3- A champion. 

He ſuddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother ; 

So that the &:iphrs each other loſt, 
And ſtood as {till as any poſt. 

Did I for this my country bring - 
Io help their 4z/94r againſt their king, 

And raiſe the firſt ſedition ? Denham. 
Nur Errant. [chevalier errant.] A Wander- 
ing Knight : one who went about in queſt of ad- 
ventures. _ IF 

Like a bold &night errant did proclaim 


Sha &/peare. ; 


| Drap bon. 


1 


| Combat to all, and bore away the dame. Deubam. 


The ancient errant knights 
Won all their miſtreſſes in fights; 
They cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into am'rous twitters. Hudibras. 
KNICUr Errantry, from Eng errant. ] The 


character or manners of wandering knights. 


That which with the vulgar paſles for courage 


needleſs encounters. Norris. 
KNIGHT of the Poſt, A hireling evidence; a 


There are &mg/ts of the poi, and holy cheats 
enough, to ſwear the truth of the broadeſt con- 


| tradictions, where pious frauds ſhall give them an 
| extraordinary call. South 


KNIGHT of the She, One of the repreſenta- 
tives of a county in parliament : he formerly was 
a military knight, but now any man having an eſ- 
_ in land of fix hundred pounds a year is quali- 
ed. 8 

To KNIGHT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cre- 
ate one a knight, which is done by the King, who 
gives the perſon kneeling a blow with a ſword, and 

| bids him riſe up ir. 

Favours came thick upon him: the next St. 
George's day he was &nigbted. Hatton. 
The lord protector gbd the king; and imme- 
diately the king ſtood up, took the ſword from the 
lord protector, and dubbed the lord mayor of Lon- | 
don knight. Hayward. | 
The hero William, aad the martyr Charles, | 
One &nighted Blackmore, and one penſion'd Quarles. 

2 


Pope. 
KN“ OH Lv. adv. [from knight. ] Befittinn 2 
knight; beſeeming a knight. 

Let us take care of your wound, upon condi- 
tion that a more 4:zgbty combat ſhall be performed 
between us. | Sidney. 
How dares your pride preſume againſt my laws? 
As in a liſted field to fight your cauſe : 

Unaſk'd the royal grant, no marſhal by, 


As &nighily rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 


Kx1oHTHoOD. 1. J. [from right. ] The cha- 
racter or dignity of a knight. 

The ſword which Merlin matle, 

For that his nourſling, when he +1;ghthood ſwore, 
Therewith to doen his foes eternal ſmart. Fairy N. 
Speak truly on thy &ni2hthuod, and thine oath, 
And ſo defend thee Heaven and thy valour. Shak. | 
Is this the fir, who ſome waſte wife to win, 

A knight hood bought, to go a-woving in? Ben Jon. 
If you needs muſt write, write Cæſar's praiſe, 
You'll gain at leaſt a #179btboody or the bays. Pope. 
KNYGHTLESS. adi. | from #+:zbt.} Unbecom- 
ing a Knight. Obſolete. 
Arife, thou curſed miſcreant, 

That haſt with ig i guile, and treacherous 
| train, HD, 
Fair knighthood foully ſhamed. Fairy Queen. 
To KNIT. v. a. preter. ænit or fnittcd. ¶cnixxan, 
Saxon. | f 

1. To make or unite by texture, without a 
loom. 

Sleep, that #75 up the ravell'd fleeve of care, 
The birth of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
A thouſand Cupids in thoſe curls do fit ; 


4 1 


Thoſe that New thy virgin lig ⁰ο; 1 


KNO 

2. To tye.- 

Send for the county; go tell tim of this; 
I'll have this Knot Ii up to-morrow moruing. 

85 Shakeſpears. 

3. To join; to unite, This was formerly a 
word of extenſive uſe ; it is now leſs frequent. 
His gall did grate for grief and high diſdain. 


| Theſe, mine enemies, are all b vp a 
In their diſtractions: they are in my powef. S. 
O let the vile world end, 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt d 
Knit earth and heav'n together. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Lay your highneſs' 

Command upon me; to the which my duties 

Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tye 

For ever ht. Sbaleſ pers Macbeth. 
This royal hand and mine are newly bat, 

And the conjunction of our inward fouls 

Married in league. 
By the ſimplicity of Venus“ doves, 

By that which &rit:eb ſouls, and proſpers loves. 

| | Shakeſp. 

If ye be come peaceably, mine heart ſhall be 

nit unto you. I Chron, xii. 17. 
That their hearts might be comforted, being &rif 

together in love. „ 
He dotli fundamentally and mathematically de- 


| monſtrate the firmeſt &z#:izgs of the upper tim- 


Ye 4ait my heart to you by aſking this queſtion. 
Bacbn. 

Theſe two princes were agreeable to be joined 
in marriage, and thereby &zi both realms into one. 
Hayward. 

Come, Hut hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaſtick round, _ Miltada 

God gave ſeveral abilities to ſeveral perſons, 
that each might help to ſupply the public needs, 
and, by joining to fill up all wants, they be Et to- 
gether by juſtice, as the parts of the world are by 
nature. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 

Nature cannot nit the bones while the parts are 
under a difcharge. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

4. To contract. 

What are the thoughts that ent thy brow ig 

frowus, 5 
And tura thy eyes ſo coldly on thy prince? Aud. 

5. To tie up. | 

He ſaw heaven and a certain veſſel de- 
ſcending unto. him as it had been a great ſheet, bu 
at the four corners, and let down to the earth. A, 

To KNir. v. 2. | 

1. To weave without a loom. 

A young ſhepherdeſs &nitting and finging : her 
voice comforted her hands to work, and her hands 
kept time to her voice's muſick. Sidney. 

Make the world diſtinguith Julia's ſon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, that ſits 
By the town-wall, and for her living knits. Dryd. 
2. To join; to cloſe; to unite. Not uſed. 
Our ſever'd navy too 
Have it again, and float, threat'ning moſt ſea. 
lke. Shakeſpe 

Kw1rT. . /. ¶ from the verb.] Texture. 

Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, their blue 
coats bruth'd, and their garters of an indifferent 
Grit. | 2 Shakeſpeare. 

Kx1/TTER. 1. ſ. {from &:t.] One who weaves 
or knits. ED 

Ihe ſpinſters and the 4nitters in the ſun, ; 
And the three maids that weave their thread with 

bones. 
Do uſe to chant it. Shokgp. Twelfth Nigbi. 

K x1'T TINGNEEDLE. # /. {nit and needle.) A 
wire which women ule in Knitting. 

He gave her a cuff on the ear, ſhe would prick 
him with her &4nittingnecd!e, Arbath. Hiſt, of F. B. 

Kx1'TTLE. . . | from Ant.] A ſtring that ga- 
thers a purſe round. | Ainſworth, 

K NOB. . /. [cnzp, Saxon; hop, Dutch.] A 
protuberance ; any part bluntly riſing above the 
reſt. 


Thoſe curious nets thy lender fingers kat, Waller. | 


Juſt before the entrance of the right ayyicle — 


* 


And hiing all his force, got one hand free, Spen. 


Shakejp. King Jobe 


bers, which make the roof. Matton. 
Pride and impudence in faction knit, _ 
Uſurp the chair of wit Ben Fonſon's N. Inn, 


— 
r 


K NO 


the heart is a remarkable tn or bunch, raiſed up 
from the ſubjacent fat. 8 

KNo'n RED. d. | from nb. ] Set with Knobs; 
having protuberances. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are point- 
ed-at the top, and £2955-d or tubzrons at the bottom. 

Grew. 

K xo's318t55. ». /. [from kaobby. The quality 
©! having 8 | 

K NO V. adj. [from Kis. ] 

1. Full of Enubs, 

2. Hari: ſtubborn. 

The informers continued in a Gb kind of ob- 
ſtinacy, reſolving till to conceal the name of the 


authors. £ Ilorvel. 
To KNOCK. v. . [enucian, Saxon; cuoce, a blow, 
gre, 
To claſh; to be driven ſuddenly together. 


405 hard body thruſt for wards by another body 
contiguous, without ning, giveth no noiſe. Bac. 
They may ſay, the atoms of the chaos being va- 
riouſty moved zccording to this catholick law, muſt 
oy tub and interfere. Bentley's Sermons. 
. To beat, as at a door for admittance: com- 
e with ar. 
Villain, I ſay ret me at this cate, 
And rap me w M; or I'll knock your knave's pats! 
Shakeſpearc. 
Whether to fuck againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, 
To fright them, ere deſtroy. SH bears“ Cor iola. 
I bid the raſcal 2-9-4 upon your gate, 
And could not get lim for niy heart to do it. 
Shak fpeare. 

For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock'd, 
Not one of all the thouſand but Was lock'd. Dr yd. 

Nat at your own breaſt, And atk your ſoul, 

If thoſe fair fatal eyes edg'd not your ſword. Dr . 

3. To KNock under. A common expreſſion, 
which denotes that a man yields or ſubmits. Sub- 
miſſion is expreſſed among good fellows by knock- 
ing under the table. Followed commonly by a 
particle-: as, to &-ck vp, to rouſe by n 5 
to #:7:+ gon, to fell by a blow. 

To KNOCK. v. a. 

1. To affect or change in any reſpect i blows. 

How do you mean removing him? 

—Why, by makin; un incapable of Othello's 
place; Hoc ing cut his brains. Sh.ikeſp. Othelis. 

He that has his chains &rxcþed of, and the priſon 
doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at liberty. Locle. 

Time was, a ſober Enghſhman would Au 
His fervants ap, and riſe by five o'clock ; 
Inſtruct his family in ev'ry rule, 
2 fend his wife to church, his ſon to choc. Pope. 
„ To a: an together; to ſtrike; to collide with 
E 95 arp noe. 
So when the cook ſaw my jaws thus Au it, 
She would have made a pancake of my pocket. 
Cleveland. 
At bim he launch'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his 
breaſt; 
On the hard earth the Lycian #zcck'd his head, 
And lay up ine; and forth the ſpirit fled. Dryden. 
"Tis the [port of ſtateſmen, 
When heroes he their knotty heads together, 
End fall by one another. Rawe. 
3. To KN OCE down, To fell by a blow. 
He began to #m down bis fellow-citizens with 
a great dcal of zeal, and to fill all Arabia with 
bloodthed. Addiſon. 
A man who is © 
ought to be Hic d:wn with a club. Clniffa. 
4+ To KNOC E on the head. To Kill by a blow; 
to deſtroy. 5 
He betoo!: Bl imſelf to his orchard, and walking 
there was Fug d on the herd by a tree. Sath's Ser, 
Exceſs, Ether with an apopiexy, lu a man on 
th: head; or with a fever, like fire in a trong-wa- 
xer-Mmop, burns kim down to the ground. Gre. 
Krock. . (from the verb.] 

1. A ſud den ſtroke; a blow. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of 
the earth ſhould wave them from aac perpendi- 
evierly directed from a body in the air above. 

Bron. Tug" £rrours. 


| That, as 


grofs in a woman's pax, 


K N O 


Ajax belabours there an harmleſs ox, 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dry. 
3. A loud ſtroke at a door for admifſion. 
Guiſcard, in his leathern frock, 

Stood ready, with his thrice-repeated #ncþ : 

Thrice with a doleful ſound the jarring grate 

Rung deaf and hollow. Dryden's Boccace. 
KNofck ER. 2. ſ. from Hu. | 
1. He that Knocks. 

2. The hammer which hangs at the door for 
ſtrangers to ſtrike. | 
Shut, ſhut the _— good ohn! fatigu'd, I faid, 

Tie up the Ec, ſay I'm fick, I'm dead. Pope. 
To KNOLL. v. a 15 rom An.] To ring the bell, 

cenerally for a funeral. 

Had I as many ſors as I have hairs, 

I would not with them to a fairer death, 

And ſo his knell is &9/Pd. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
To KXOLL. v. n. To found as a bell. 

If ever you have look'd on better days, 
If ever been where bells have K d to church, 


KNoLL. #. ſ. A little hill. Ainſworth. 

K Nor. 7 [A corruption of #:9p.] Any tufty 
top. Ainſworth, 

K Nor. ”. + Cranun ulus.] A flower. 

K NOT. . . | cnotta, Saxon; ku, German; 
kautte, Dutch; knotte, Erſe.] 

1. A complication of a cord or ſtring not eaſily 
to be diſentangled. 

He found that Reaſon's ſelf now reaſons found 


To faſten &=9:5, which fancy firſt had hound. Szdz. 


As the fair veſtal to the mountain came, 
Let none be ſtartled at a veſtal's name, 
Tir'd with the walk, ſhe laid her down to reſt; 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt, 
To take the freſhneſs of the morning air, 
And gather'd in a Ct her flowing hair. Addiſon. 

2. Any figure of which the lines frequently i in- 
terſect each other. 

Garden ts, the frets of houſes, and all equal 
figures, pleaſe : whereas unequal figures are but 
deformities. Bacon. 

Our ſea-wall'd gar ah, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds, her faireſt flowers chok'd up, 
Her rs diſorder'd. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 

It fed flow'rs worthy of paradiſe, which not 

nice art 
In beds and curious ts, but nature boon; 
Pour'd forth profuſe on hill and dale, and plain. 


4 illon. 


Their quarters are contrived into elegant nos, | 
More. 


adorned with the moſt beautiful flowers. 
Henry in ne involving Emma's name, 
Had half-expreſs'd, and half-conceal'd his flame 
Upon this tree ; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 
Venus bad heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 
the wound, the paſſion might increaſe. 
N Prior. 
3. Any bond of affociation or union. 
Confirm that amity 
With nuptial &, if thou vouchſafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona. 
Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And by that ut looks proudly on the crown. Shak. 
I would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himſelf 
The noble nt he made. Shakeſpeare's Cor iolanus, 
Why left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong 19:5 of love: ? 


Shakeſpeare. | 
| more 4:otty: try it by ſpeaking at one end, and 


Not all that Saul could threaten or perſuade, 
In this cloſe Hunt, the ſmalleſt looſeneſs made. Cowl. 

4. A hard part in a piece of wood cauſed by 
the protuberance of a bough, and conſequently by 
a tranſverſe direction of the fibres. A Joint in an 
herb. 

Taking the very refuſe among thoſe which ſerv- 
ed to no uſe, being a crooked piece of wood, and 
full of 49:5, he hath carved it diligently, when he 
had nothing elſe to do, Wiſd. 

Such +297; and croſſneſs of grain is objected here, 
as will hardly ſuffer that form, which they cry up | 
here as the only juſt reformation, to go on ſo 


Shake * 
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1 8 hors 2 as it mi ;zht doin Scotland. Lig ch 
5. Difficulty; intricacy. 
A man ſhall be perplexed with bits and pro- 
blems of buſineſs, and contrary aftairs, where the 


determination is dubious, and both parts of the 
contrariety ſeem equally weighty ; ſo that, which 
way {oever the choice determines, a man is ſure - 


to venture a great Concern. . South's Ser moni. 
8 6. Any intrigue, or different perplexity of af- 
airs. 
When the difcorery was made that the king 
was living, which was the tu of the play united, 
the reſt is ſhut upinthe compaſs of ſome few lines, 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy.. 
7. A confederacy; 5. an aflociation ; a ſmall ay 
Oh you panderly raſcals! there's a Act, a gang, 
a conſpiracy againſt me. Shak. Merry Wives of M. 
What is there here in Rome that can delight 
thee ? 
Where not a ſoul, without thine own foul , 
But fears and hates thee. Ben Tonſon's Catiline. 
A mt of good fellow's borrowed a ſum of mo- 
ney of a gentleman upon the king's highway. 
L' Eftrange, 
I am now with a A of his admirers, who make 
requeſt that you would give notice of the window 
where the knight intends to appear, Addiſin, 
8. A cluſter ; ; a collection. | 
The way of fortune is like the milky way in the 
{ky, which is a meeting or nt of a number of 
ſmall ſtars, not ſeen aſunder, but giving light to- 
gether. Bacon's Eſſays. 
In a picture, beſides the principal figures which 
compoſe it, and are placed in the midſt of it, there 
are leſs groups or ts of figures diſpoſed at pro- 
per diſtances, which are parts of the piece, and 
ſeem to carry on the ſame deſign in 2 more infe- 
rior manner. Dryden's Duff Nac; 
To KN OT. b. g. [from the noun. ] 
1. To complicate in knots. 
Happy we who from ſuch queens are freed, 


That were always telling beads ; 


But here's a queen when ſhe rides abroad 
Ts always kniting threads. 

2. To intangle ; ; to perplex. 

3. To unite. 

The party of the papiſts in Eugland are become 
more #rtted, both in dependence towards Spain, 
and amongſt themſelves. Bacon's War with Spain, 

To KNOT. v. u. | 

I. To form buds, 'knots, or joints in vegetation. 

Cut hay when it begins to &:27 DMortinger”s Huſh, 

2. To knit knots for fringes. 

Kxo'TBERRYBUSH. 2. . [chammorus.] A plant. 

Alinſwvortb. 
 Kno'TGRASS. 7. . . Lie and graſs ; poly gonum. ] 
A plant. 
You minimus of hind'ring &rorgy 2/5 made. Sat. 
Kwxo'TTED. adj. [from &not.] Full of knots. 
The #:tcd oaks ſhall ſhow'rs of honey weep. 
Din den. 


8 id * S0 


Virtue was repreſented by Hercu 3 naked, 
with his lion's ſkin and knotted club : by his oaken 
club is ſignified reaſon ruling the appetite ; ths 
kmttineſs thereof, the difficulty they have that ſcek 
after virtue. Peacbam on Drawings 

Kxo'TTy. adj. [from Anat.] 

I. Full of knots. 

I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds. 
Have riv'd the Knotty oaks. Shakeſp. Julias Ceſar. 

The timber in ſome trees more clean, in ſome 


laying the ear at the other ; for if it be Kutte, the 
voice will not paſs well. 
The #zorty oaks their liſt'ning branches bow. 
Roſcommon 
One with a. brand yet burning from the flame, 
Arm'd with a ty club another came. Dr yd. Au. 
Where the vales with violets once were crown'd, 
Now &-tty burrs and thorns if grace the ground. 
D. yd: to 
* Hard; rugged. 
Valiant fools 


* 


1 RN TIN ESS. n. /. [from baatty. Fulneſs of 
knots; une venneſs; intricacy ; difficulty. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
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Aud fall by one another. 


—A moſt poor man, m 


Am pregnant to good pity. 


They are their tools ; and 'tis the ſport of ſtateſ- 


men, 
When heroes knock their Sο heads together, 
Reow?'s 
3. Intricate ; perplexed ; difficult; embarraſſed. 
King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign, 
met with a point of great difficulty, and &noy to 
ſolve, able to trouble and confound the wiſeſt 
kings. Bacon. 
Frinces exerciſed ſkill in putting intricate queſ- 
tions; and he that was the beſt at the untying of 
kr11ity difficulties, carried the prize. L'Fftronge. 


Some on the bench the 41-try laws untie. Dryden. 
They compliment, they fit, they chat, 
Fight o'er the wars ; reform the ſtate ; 
A thouſand: #nty points they clear, 
TI ſupper and my wife appear. Prior, 


To KNOW, v. a. e 1 know I have known. 
N Saxon. ] 
To perceive with certainty, whether intui- 


n yn or diſcurſtve. 


O, that a man might 42: 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come ! Shakeſ, 
The memorial of virtue is immortal, becauſe it 
is 4n-<vn with God and with men. Wiſd. iv. 1. 
The gods all things tw. Milton, 
Not from experience, for the world was new, 


He only from their cauſe their natures knew. Denh, 


We doubt not, neither can we properly ſay we 
think we admire and love you above all other men: 
there is a certainty in the propoſition, and we 4now 
It: Dryden, 

W hon a man makes uſe of the name of any 
ſimple idea, which he perceives is not underſtood, 
he tis obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the 


end of ſpeech, to make Known what idea he makes 


it ſtand for. Loc de. 

2. To be informed of; to be taught. 

Ve ſhall be healed, and it ſhall be #297 to you 
why his hand is not removed from you. 1 Sam. vi. 
Led on with a deſire to &zow 
What nearer might concern him. Milton. 

One would have thought you had &r2wr better 
things than to expect a kindneſs from a common 
Enemy. L'Efirange. 

3- To diſtinguiſh. 

Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, 
and giving to the whole a new name, whereby to 
{72 it from thoſe before and after, and diſtinguiſh 
it from every ſmaller or greater multitude of units. 

Locke. 

4. To recogniſe. 

What art tliou, thus to rail on me, that is nei- 
ther &:owvn of thee, nor knows thee? Shakeſpeare. 

They told what things were done in the way, 
and how he was own of them in breaking of 
bread. Luke, xxiv. 35. 

At nearer view he thought he h the dead, 
And call'd the wretched man to mind. Flatman. 

Tell me how I may know him. Milton. 

5. To be no ſtranger to; to be familiar with. 

What are you? 
made tame to fortune 8 
blows, 

Who, hy the art of Su and feeling ſorrows, 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 
6. To converſe with another ſex. 
And Adam _— Eve his wife. Geneſis. 

To Know. v. 

1. To have as and certain perception; not to 


pe doubtful. 


I Ii of a ſurety that the Lord hath ſent his 
angel and delivered me out of the hand of Herod. 


Ads. 


2. Not to be ignorant. | 

When they brow within themſelves they ſpeak 
of that they do not well 4z-w, they would never- 
theleſs ſeem to others to 4:9 of that which they 


may not well ſpeak. Bacon. 
Not to 4:5w of things remote, but know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wiſdom. Miltn. 


In the other world there is no conſideration that 
will ſting our conſciences more cruelly than this, 
that we did wickedly, when we ue to have done 
better; and choſe to make ourſelyes miſerable, 


Amb. Ste pot ber. 
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Tilton. 

They might underſtand thoſe excellencies which 

they blindly valued, fo as not to be farther im- 

poſed upon by bad pieces, and to % when na- 
ture was well imitated by the moſt able maſters. 
| Dryden's Dufreſno 

3. To be informed. 5 etch 

The prince and Mr. Poins will put on our jer- 
Kins and aprons, and fir John mutt not #2 of it. 


Shakeſp: e. 
There is but one mineral body, that we &:oxv of, 
heavier than common quickſilver. Boyle. 


4. To KNOW for. 
colloquial expreſſion. 
He ſaid the water itſelf was a good healthy wa- 
ter; but for the party that own'd it, he might 
have more diſea'es than he 4:ewv for, Shak. Hen. IV. 
5. To Kxow of. In Shate/pcare, is to take cog- 
niſance of ; to examine. 
Fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires; 
Kew of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice 
You can endure the livery of anun, 
For ay to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Kxo'wanLr. adj, [from L.] Cognoſcible ; 
poſſible to be diſcoyered or underſtood. 
Theſe are reſolved into a confeſſed ignorance, 
and I ſhall not purſue them to their old aſylum ; 
and yet it may be, there is more &4nowadbl: in theſe, 
than in leſs acknowledged myſteries. Glanville. 
Tis plain, that under the law of works is com- 
prehended alſo the law of nature, &»-wable by rea- 
ſon, as well as the law given by Moſes. Locke. 
Theſe two arguments are the voices of nature, 
the unanimous ſuffrages of all real beings and ſub- 
ſtances created, that are naturally kzowwable with- 
out revelation. = Bentley. 
K NO“ ER. 1. . | from know. One who has ſkill 
or knowledge, 
If we look on a vegetable, and can only ſay tis 
cold and dry, we are pitiful kowers, Glanville, 
1 know the reſpec and reverence which in this 
addreſs I ought to appear in before you, who are 
a general wer of mankind and poetry. Southerne. 
KNo'winG. adj. | from An 
1. Skilful ; well inſtructed ; remote from ig- 
norance. 
You have heard, and with a &nowing ear, 
That he, which hath our noble father ſlain, 
Purſu'd my life. 
The knxvingeft of theſe have of late reformed 
their hypotheſis. Boyle, 
What makes the clergy gh ion: is to be krowng 
in their profeſſion, unſpotted in their lives, active 
and laborious in their charges. South. 
The neceſſity of preparing for the offices of re- 
ligion was a leſſon which thg mere light and dic- 
tates of common reaſon, without the help of re- 
velation, taught all the &zowmg and intelligent 
part of the world. | South's Ser mons. 
Bellino, one of the firſt who was of any con- 
ſideration at Venice, painted very drily, according 
to the manner of his time: he was very knowing 
both in architecture and perſpective. Dryd. Duf. 
All animals of the ſame kind, which form a 
ſociety, are more kn»wirg than others. Addiſon's G. 
2. Conſcious ; intelligent. 
Could any but a i g prudent cauſe 
Begin ſuch motions and allign ſuch laws? 
If the Great Mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem blame? 
Blackmore. 
NO ING. 1. ſ. [from ler. Knowledge. 
Let him be ſo entertain'd as ſuits gentlemen of 
your knowing to a ſtranger of his quality. Shakeſp. 
Kxo'w1xG LY. adv, from knowing, | With ſkill ; 
with knowledge. 
He Hui and wittingly brought evil into the 
world, More's Divine Dialogues. 
They who were rather fond of it than &:owngly 
admired it, might defend their inclination by their 
reaſon. Dryden. 


To have Knowledge of. A 


To the private duties of the cloſet he repaired, 
as often as he entered upon any buſineſs of conſe- 


Atterbury. 


quence : I ſpeak knowingly, 


when we underſtood the way to have been happy. 


With flaughter'd bodies ſoon. 


K XI 


Kxo'w! rDcE. nf. [from tou. 

a 1. Certain perception; indubitable apprehen- 

ion. 

"Knowledge, which is the higheſt degreę of the 
ſpeculative faculties, conſiſts in the perception of 
the truth of affirmative or negative propoſitions. 

Do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 

That in your #:9wl.- doe may by me be done, 

And I am preſt unto it Shake. Merchant of Venice. 
2. Learning; illumination of the mind. 
Ignorance is the curſe of God, 

Anxuledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n. 

Shak ſpoa! 25 

3. Skill in any thing. 

Shipmen that have &2-wl-dge of the ſea. 

4. Acquaintance with any fact or perſon. 

The dog ſtraight fawned upon his matter for 
old knowledge. Sidney. 

3. Cogniſance ; ; notice. 

Why have I found grace in thy eyes, that thou 


Nings. 


 ſhouldit take knowledge of me, ſeeing I am a 


ſtranger ? | Ruth, 
A ttate's anger ſhould not take 

Knowledve either of fools or women. B-n Jon. Cai. 
6. Information ; power of knowing. 
I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entreat- 

ed her pardon, or &:owl:dge why ſhe was cruel. 

Sidney. 

To KNo'wLEDGE. v. a. [not in uſe.) To ac- 


knowledge; to avow. 


The prophet Hoſea tells us that God faith of the 
Jews, they have reigned, but not by me; which 
proveth plainly, that there are governments which 
God doth not avow ; for though they be ordained 
by his ſecret providence, yet they are not row. 
ledged by his revealed will. Bacon's Holy War, 

ToKNnu'BBLE. v. a. [Kip ler, Daniſh.] To beat. 

Skinner. 

KNUCKLE. 1. . [cnucle, Saxon; Anon, 
Dutch. ] 

I. The joints of the fingers protuberant n 
the fingers cloſe. 

Thus often at the Temple-ſtairs we've ſeen 
Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien, 

Sourly diſpute ſome quarrel of the flo d. 
With &ruckles bruis'd, and face beſmear'd in blood. 
Garth, 
2. Tae knee joint of a calf. 
Jelly, which they uſed fax a reſtorative, is 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | chiefly made of kruckies of veal. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


4, The articulation or joint of a plant. 

Divers herbs have joints or &nucklcs, as it were 
ſtops in their germination ; as gillyflowers, pinks, 
and corn. Bacon, 

To Kxvu'cKkLe. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſub. 
mit: I ſuppoſe from an odd cuſtom of ſtriking 
the under ſide of the table with the knuckles, in 
confeſſion of an argumental defeat. 

Kwnv'cKLED. adj. | from knuckle.] Jointed. 

The reed or cane is a watry plant, and groweth 
not but in the water: it hath theſe properties, that 
it is hollow, and it is kwc&/:d both ſtalk and root; 
that, being dry, it is more hard and fragile than 
other wood; that it putteth forth no boughs, 
though may ſtalks out of one root. | 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Kxurr. ».f. [perhaps corrupted from nave, 
or the ſame with ch.] A lout. An old word 
preſerved in a rhyme of prediction. 

The country &kn«ffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubs and clouted ſhoon, | 

Shall fill up Duſſendale 
Besse 

K NUR. n. . [ hir, German.] A knot 3 a 

KNURLE. hard ſubſtance. 

The ſtony nodules found lodged in the ſtrata, are 
called by the workmen 4's and knots. N vodꝛuard. 

K oxED for kx. Spenſer. 

To KYD. v. n. | corrupted probably from cu$, 
Saxon.] To know. 

But ah, unjuft and worthleſs Colin Clout, 

That &#yd/i the hidden Kinds of many a weed; 

Yet Hd not one to cure thy fore heatt root, 

Whoſe rankling wound as yet doth rifely bleed. 
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